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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OP  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  "Weekly,  and 
arper’s  Bazar  may  he  had  for  the  years  1880, 
1882.  Those  wishing  to  complete  their 
ies  will  please  send  in  their  orders  ^cithout  do- 
(y.  It  is  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  inten- 
on in  fature  to  Tceep  the  hack  numbers  for  three 
ears  only. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly, 

Published  January  2,  contains  Part  I.  of  a eluirminy  Christmas 
hiry  Tale  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hays,  with  a font-paye  Uluslration  by 
LKRED  Fredericks.  There  is  the  wmal  installment  of  the  serial 
ii-y  “A'rtH,”  by  Mrs.  John  Lillie,  with  an  illmtpation  by  Mrs. 
ssiF.  Shepherd.  Miss  Sophie  Swktt  contributes  a delightful  short 
ary,  entitled  “ A Brand-new  Year." 

the  attention  of  the  boys  is  especially  called  to  "Learning  a 
’rade,"  by  James  Otis.  Peirt  IT.  of  “ .4  Castaway  Ambassador,” 
! James* Pa YN,  concludes  this  pncluresque  and  thrilling  story  of 
urine  disaster. 

'To  the  art  work  of  this  Number  Mi.ss  Jessie  McDermott  con- 
ibutes  four  illustratioHS,  accompanying  Mr  Otis’s  article,  and  a 
'inning  full-2Xtge  made  up  of  holulay  scenes  from  “ The  Toy-shop 

■ tinloii's.” 

Harper’s  Yoi-no  People Per  Yeiir  60 

Harper’s  Weekly “ 4 00 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  ) „ j; 

Harper’s  Yoi.ng  People  f 

A sjneritnen  copy  of  Harper’s  Yoi  ng  People  leill  be  sent  on  re- 
ijit  of  a three-rent  stamp. 


NEW  STORIES  BY  WILLIAM  BLACK  AND 
MARY  CECIL  HAY. 

The  number  of  Harper’s  Bazar  published  January  6 iriU  eon- 
vii  the  ojwning  chapters  of  a brilliantly  illustrated  serial  story, 
Yoi.axde,”  by  William  Black,  aiui  of  a sparkling  noveletU, 
Bid  Me  Discourse, ” by  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  RECESS. 

The  recess  of  the  House  will  not  have  been  wasted 
if  it  shows  members  that  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
,ry  Avas  not  exhausted  by  the  autumn  election.  How- 
'ver  it  may  appear  in  the  obscuring  atmosphere  of 
Washington,  there  is  a public  determination  that  some 
eform  shall  be  accomplished.  However  sure  Repub- 
ican  leaders  may  be  that  the  country  will  never  in- 
rust its  welfare  to  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  old 
jpo-slavery,  reactionary,  Kentucky-and-Virginia-reso- 
ution  Democracy,  and  however  confident  Democratic 
eadere  may  be  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a restora- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  nothing  is  certain  but  the 
strict  scrutiny  which  both  parties  are  undergoing. 
Democrats  who  regard  the  result  of  the  late  elections 
;i,s  a Democratic  victory  wofully  deceive  themselves, 
iiid  Republicans  who  think  that  the  discontent  will 
blow  over  are  inviting  party  defeat.  No  American 
who  believes  sincerely  in  popular  government  had 
ever  more  reason  to  feel  his  faith  justified  than  by  re- 
cent events.  For  it  is  evident  that  when  no  vital 
national  issue  is  imminent  there  is  a body  of  voters, 
large  enough  to  control  the  election,  who  will  require 
something  more  than  the  party  certificate  of  “regu- 
larity” as  a reason  for  supporting  the  party.  The 
especial  point  of  scrutiny  at  this  time  is  the  debate 
upon  reform  in  the  civil  service,  a topic  which  was 
promptly  introduced  in  both  Houses  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  although  it  has  been  deferred  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  until  the  Senate  should  have  taken 
action. 

There  is  one  remark  which  has  been  made  in  the 
Senate  during  this  debate  which  we  trust  will  be  ef- 
fectually disposed  of  should  it  be  repeated  in  the 
House.  It  is  the  assertion  that  the  whole  debate 
raises  a great  wind  about  a very  little  matter;  that 
Avhile  grave  and  important  questions  demand  the  most 
careful  consideration,  Congress  is  squandering  time 
upon  the  method  of  appointing  fourth-grade  clerks 
in  the  departments.  Tliis  is  an  attempt  to  belittle  the 
Avhole  subject  as  unworthy  the  serious  attention  of 
Coiigre.ss.  Now  if  the  only  question  were  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  thousands  of  subordinate  employes  of 
tlie  government  should  be  selected,  it  would  not  be  a 
subject  undeserving  the  attention  of  a representative 
body  which  appropriates  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
.public  money  for  the  compensation  of  such  employes, 
nor  would  it  be  a despicable  subject  to  the  people  who 
are  taxed  to  raise  those  millions.  But  unless  the  cor- 
ruption of  politics,  the  degradation  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, dishonest  elections,  the  total  perversion  of  the 
function  of  party,  and  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
people  from  the  control  of  the  government  are  mat- 
ters too  contemptible  for  the  attention  of  Congress, 
there  is  no  public  question  which  is  so  vital  and  im- 
portant as  that  which  such  statesmen  as  Voorhees 
and  Brown  and  Plumb  try  to  ridicule.  Of  that 
i|uestion  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
intelligent  and  able  of  the  Democratic  Repre- 


sentatives both  in  this  and  in  the  next  Congi*ess, 
wrote  cn  the  25th  of  October,  1882,  as  we  stated 
last  week:  “Unless  the  system -which  now  prcA'ails 
of  appointment  to  oflice,  and  of  organizing  the  of- 
fice-holders into  a ring  for  keeping  themselves  in 
oflBce,  shall  be  reformed,  our  system  of  free  govern- 
ment will  be  destroyed,  and  the  generation  Avhich  per- 
mits such  a calamity  to  occur  will  prove  that  it  is  un- 
worthy of  the  privileges  which  it  received  fi*om  the 
fathers  of  the  republic.”  These  w’ords  are  the  echo 
of  those  which  were  spoken  by  the  greatest  statesmen 
fifty  years  ago,  wTien  the  abuses  wdiich  are  now  known 
as  the  spoils  system  became  the  accepted  pmctice  of 
the  national  government.  It  may  seem  very  undig- 
nified for  the  captain  and  crew  of  a stately  man-of- 
war  to  devote  themselves  to  stopping  a little  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  But  through  that  little  hole 
the  ocean  is  making  its  way,  and  will  sink  the  ship. 
Patronage  and  bribery  of  votes  wei*e  the  means  by 
which  the  contest  for  liberty  betAveen  the  Englisli 
crown  and  the  English  people  wras  carried  on  in  Par- 
liament after  it  ceased  to  be  a conflict  of  arms  in  the 
field  ; and  patronage,  or  the  personal  and  political 
system  of  subordinate  employment,  which  Messrs. 
Brown,  Voorhees,  and  Plumb  think  too  petty  a mat- 
ter for  Congressional  attention,  degrades  an  Ameri- 
can election  from  an  honorable  contest  of  differing 
policies  determined  by  free  argument  before  the  peo- 
ple into  a fierce  and  desperate  struggle  for  the  vast 
emoluments  of  minor  place. 

The  real  scope  of  reform,  therefore,  is  not  limited  to 
the  details  of  the  public  service.  It  is  not  a question 
merely  of  more  or  less  knowledge  among  emploj-es, 
or  of  the  relative  merits  of  a competitive  or  pass  ex- 
amination. These  are  all  means  to  an  end.  They 
are  the  fuel  under  the  furnace.  But  Avithout  Avatch- 
fuluess  in  the  hold  the  vessel  w-ill  not  move,  and  there 
w’ill  be  no  voyage.  The  late  address  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  to  the  voters  states  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  movement: 

“It  proposes  tbe  restoration  of  political  parties  to  their  legiti- 
mate function  as  organized  agencies  of  the  popular  will,  the  over- 
throw of  government  by  patronage,  the  eniancipatu»n  of  the  suf- 
frage and  of  the  press  from  a corrupt  personal  servility,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  standards  of  public  eharaeter  ami  service,  and  it 
proposes  to  accomplish  these  results  by  means  which  will  place 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business  upon  a business  basis,  open 
the  public  service  to  all  the  peo[»le,  restore  the  self-respect  of  the 
public  agents,  and  promote,  as  nothing  else  can  promote,  the  cau.se 
of  popular  education.” 

It  is  by  their  disposition  toward  this  reform  that  the 
two  parties  are  now  to  be  tested.  Thus  far  the  Dem- 
ocrats haA’^e  lost  groimd  in  the  debate.  In  the  Senate, 
while  admirable  speeches  for  reform  have  been  made 
by  eminent  Democrats,  such  as  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  But- 
ler, Mr.  George,  Mr.  Jones,  and  others,  the  active  op- 
position has  been  Democratic.  In  the  Hou.se,  the  test 
of  fidelity  to  the  cause  will  not  be  support  of  some 
apparent  measure  of  reform  like  the  Kasson  bill,  but 
of  a bill  which,  having  passed  the  Senate,  needs  only 
the  assent  of  the  House  to  become  a law  to  Avhicli  the 
Presidents  approval  has  been  promised.  Tliose  Rep- 
resentatives who  sincerely  desire  to  yield  to  the  re- 
form sentiment  of  the  country  will  support  a mea.sure 
which  that  sentiment  approA-es.  There  need  lie  no 
supposition  that  that  sentiment  has  blown  over,  or  is 
going  to  blow  over,  in  any  other  sense  tlian  that  of 
blowing  over  the  party  that  opposes  it.  The  deep  and 
persistent  distrust  of  the  Democratic  party  still  re- 
mains, and  defeat  of  reform  by  Democratic  tricks  and 
machinations  w-ill  array  the  whole  independent  vote 
against  the  Democratic  party  in  the  election  of  1884, 
because  it  w-ould  be  clear  that  in  the  event  of  success 
that  party  contemplated  a “clean  sweep,”  to  which 
the  country  will  not  consent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Republicans  are  responsible  for  legislation,  and 
defeat  of  reform  will  go  far  to  make  Republican  suc- 
cess in  1884  impossible. 


GOVERNOR  CLEVELAND. 

Governor  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  enters  upon 
his  administration  under  peculiar  and  trying  circum- 
stances. He  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
cast  for  a Governor.  He  is  a Democrat,  but  his  elec- 
tion, as  he  knows,  did  not  signifj'  confidence  in  the 
Democratic  party.  It  was  a rebuke  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Republican  party  a.s  careless  of  its  tradi- 
tions and  of  the  purpose  of  a great  body  of  Republic- 
ans. In  a word.  Governor  CleveLxVND’s  election  was 
a declaration  of  political  independence,  not  of  party 
preference.  But  he,  nevertheless,  is  a Democrat.  His 
few  siieeches  since  the  election  have  shown  that  he 
comprehends  the  situation.  He  has  been  wisely  reti- 
cent. Amid  conflicting  rumors,  no  intimation  of  his 
purpose  has  been  traced  to  him,  and  the  new  year  ush- 
ers him  upon  a scene  where  his  sagacity,  his  courage, 
his  tenacity,  will  all  be  seA’^erely  tried.  His  OAvn  party 
is  torn  by  an  old  and  fierce  contention.  Each  Dem- 
ocratic faction  will  Avatch.  with  jealous  suspicion  ev- 
ery act  of  the  new  Governor,  avIio  will  be  conscious 
also  that  the  great  independent  Republican  bodj--, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  promoted  his  election, 
will  scan  curiously  his  course. 

If  the  Governor  be  a man  of  political  comprehen- 
sion and  insight,  he  will  luidoubtedly  perceive  that 
i the  political  situation  is  exceptional  and  transitional. 


Parties  cohere,  but  the  reason  of  parties  has  disap- 
peared. There  are  no  fundamental  principl^Sjf  gor- 
ernment,  no  measures  of  administrative  policy,  upon  . 
A\diich  parties  are  divided.  There  are  Democi*atic 
protectionists  and  Republican  reA^enue  reformers. 
Both  parties  demand  a revision  of  the  tariff,  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  economy  of  administration.  There 
is  no  di.stinctive  Republican  or  Democratic  financial 
policy,  or  Indian  policy,  or  foreign  policy.  Both  par^ 
ties  demand  reform,  interpreting  the  word  at  their 
pleasure.  It  is  an  era  of  personal  politics,  and  such 
an  em  always  implies  the  disappearance  of  actual  po- 
litical division.  Personal  politics  are  always  malig- 
nant, and  Avhen  they  are  paramount  there  is  inevita- 
bly great  bitterness  of  feeling.  This  is  obvious  now. 
The  sliarpest  conflict  is  that  of  factious  w-ithin  the 
parties,  not  of  the  parties  with  each  other.  In  such 
a situation  an  extreme  partisan  position 'is  unwise, 
and  the  true  course  for  Governor  Cleateland  would 
be  to  show  himself  an  independent  Democrat.  This 
course  Avould  draw  upon  him  the  abuse  of  the  party 
organs;  but  at  a time  like  this  such  abuse  is  merely 
dumb  barking.  Executive  ability  combined  with 
courageous  independence  w'ould  secure  the  public  con- 
fidence, and  the  GoA’-ernor  has  doubtless  learned  that 
there  is  a popular  judgment  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  professional  politicians. 

In  nothing  w ill  the  Governor’s  conduct  be  scruti- 
nized more  closely  than  in  appointments  to  ofiBce. 
The  terms  of  a great  numl>er  of  the  most  honorable 
and  most  desirable  State  offices  will  e.xpire  within  a 
short  time  after  the  inauguration,  and  there  are  three 
Railroad  Commissioners  to  appoint  under  the  new 
law.  If  the  offices  contiolling  large  patronage  should 
be  filled  by  mere  Democratic  politicians,  and  if  other 
officera,  especially  managers  of  charitable  institutions 
who  serve  without  salary,  should  be  removed  solely 
for  party  reasons,  the  facts  would  be  carefully  noted 
and  remembered  to  tlie  extreme  disadvantage  of  the 
Governor.  It  is  a sound  rule  w'hich  Presidents  Mon- 
roe and  John  Quincy  Adams  observed  in  the  national 
administration,  and  Avhich  Governor  Thompson  has 
just  followed  in  South  Carolina,  to  re-appoint  merito- 
rious officers.  Without  exception  GoA’^ernor  Thomp- 
son ha.s  re-appointed  all  the  fiA’e  or  six  hundred  State 
officers  whose  terms  had  expired.  They  were,  indeed, 
of  his  own  party,  but  the  expiration  of  a term  is  gen- 
erally held  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  a change  of  the 
incumljent.  In  South  Carolina,  however,  without  re- 
gard to  legislative  delegations  and  recommendations, 
eveiy  officer  avIio  de.sired  a re-apiK)intment  has  been 
continued,  unless  he  Avere  ineligible  or  incapable.  Of 
this  Avise  cour.se  the  Charleston  Neics  and  Courier 
says — and  its  words  are  w'orthy  of  Governor  Cleve- 
land's attention  as  those  of  the  leading  Democratic 
journal  in  the  Southern  States: 

“ IVissibly  officers  of  iivcratte  merit  will  be  retained  when  men 
of  liijrher  capacity  could  have  been  obtained.  But  the  effect  will 
be  most  salutary  in  the  lou"-run.  Tliere  will  be  more  care  than 
usual  in  lilliiij;  vacancies  when  it  is  realized  that  the  appointee  is 
likely  to  reuiaiu  in  office  for  an  indefinite  time.  And  those  who 
desire  a cliange  in  tlie  offices  must  come  prepared  with  proof  of 
unfaithfulness  or  incapacity.  It  will  be  a happy  day  when  it  is  a 
settled  fact  that  the  only  non-ixditical  offices  to  be  scrambled  for 
at  ail  election  are  those  where  the  prize  is  awarded  by  the  vote  of 
the  people  at  the  polls.” 

PRESIDENTIAL  ‘-INABILITY.” 

Among  the  important  recommendations  m the  Pre- 
sident’s Me.s.sage  is  that  Avhich  refers  to  the  method  of 
ascertaining  the  vote  for  Presidential  electors,  and 
the  intention  of  the  Constitution  in  devolving  execu- 
tive functions  upon  the  Vice-President  in  case  of  the 
inability  of  the  President.  The  last  subject  especially 
is  suggested  with  great  pertinence  by  President  Ar- 
thur, Avhose  conduct  during  the  total  executiA-e  dis- 
ability of  his  predece.s.sor  wYas  most  admirable.  The 
peace  of  the  country  lay  wholly  at  his  discretion,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  patriotic  or  wiser  than 
his  demeanor.  If  in  the  middle  of  August,  1881,  when 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  President  GarFIELD 
Avas  absolutely  incapacitated  for  the  proper  dischargB 
of  any  official  function,  the  Vice-President  had  an- 
nounced that  in  his  judgment  the  inability  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution  existed,  and  that  he  should 
act  a.s  President  until  iu  his  judgment  the  disability 
should  be  removed,  the  whole  country  would  have 
been  throAvn  into  confusion.  But  who  could  have 
demonstrated  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  action  ? 
Who  could  feel  sure  that,  if  a man  like  General  Bf^- 
LER  Avere  Vice-President  under  such  circumstances, 
he  would  not  Lake  precisely  this  course  ? The  coun- 
try owes  President  Arthur  a coi-dial  recognition  of 
his  prudent,  moderate,  and  patriotic  bearing  when  he 
miglit  have  pleatled  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  revolutionary  action. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  his  conduct  at  that  time  that 
the  President  jiroposes  to  Congress  to  remedy  the  dan- 
gerous omission  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  in 
regard  to  tliis  provision.  It  is  in  no  sense  a party 
question,  and  a simple  and  sensible  arrangement 
should  not  l)e  difficult.  But  there  Avould  be  such  ap- 
prehension that  in  some  Avay  party  advantage  might 
be  derived  from  it  that  adequate  legislation  can  not 
be  fairly  expected.  It  is  none  the  less  desirable,  and 
negligence  or  failure  to  consider  the  question  will  be 
scored  against  this  Congress.  The  avoidance  by  Con* 
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gress  of  all  si'ch  legislation,  which  stren^hens  the 
foundations  of  the  government  and  secures  its  smooth 
working,  is  one  of  the  evils  that  spring  from  the  party 
system.  The  public  welfare,  as  an  object  independent 
of  party  advantage,  is  disregarded.  No  more  pitiful 
illustration  of  the  stupefying  and  belittling  influence 
of  mere  party  spirit  as  applied  to  a great  public  ques- 
tion could  be  found  than  the  recent  speech  of  Mr. 
Williams,  a Senator  from  Kentucky,  upon  the  Pen- 
dleton reform  bill.  The  only  reform  that  is  want- 
ed, said  this  statesman,  is  a clean  sweep  of  Repub- 
licans. This  spirit,  which  contemplates  nothing  but 
the  possible  mercenary  profit  of  a party,  is  the  precise 
spirit  against  which  Washington  warned  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  importance  of  the  other  suggestion  of  the  Pre- 
sident, that  of  providing  a satisfactory  method  of  set- 
tling the  Presidential  election,  is  emphasised  by  the 
situation  six  years  ago  at  this  time,  when  the  country 
hung  upon  the  edge  of  civil  war,  and  was  saved  main- 
ly by  the  vivid  recent  experience  at  that  time  of  what 
civil  war  means.  The  failure  to  provide  a remedy 
for  the  startlirig  omission  of  the  Constitution  to  define 
its  intention  is  one  of  the  justest  reproaches  of  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses.  The  subject 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  considered.  Able 
reports  have  been  made  upon  it,  and  satisfactory  bills 
drawn,  but  the  fear  that  some  party  would  somehow 
gain  some  advantage  has  produced  the  usual  paralysis, 
and  nothing  is  yet  done.  Experience  has  disclosed  a 
state  of  things  wholly  unforeseen  by  the  country  when 
the  Twelfth  Amendment,  which  assumes  to  regulate 
the  matter,  was  adopted.  The  discretion  of  the  Vice- 
President,  the  decision  between  contesting  certificates, 
the  procedure  in  case  of  challenge  of  a regular  cer- 
tificate—indeed,  all  the  details  upon  which  the  con- 
tinuous peaceful  operation  of  the  government  de- 
pends are  not  authoritatively  defined.  The  dangers 
arising  from  the  omission  have  been  revealed.  The 
necessity  of  proper  legislation  is  demonstrated.  It 
would  avert  a vital  peril  which  overhangs  every 
Presidential  election.  But  the  Williams  wisdom  of 
statesmanship  will  probably  again  prevail,  and  the 
country  will  proceed  to  the  election  of  1884  in  the 
happy-go-lucky  faith  that  Providence  takes  care  of 
the  United  States  and  drunkards.  Senator  Vest,  of 
Missouri,  is  very  much  troubled  by  the  press  and  plat- 
form criticisms  of  public  men.  But  if  he  wishes  to 
silence  it,  he  could  not  do  it  more  effectually  than  by 
persuading  the  Senate  to  pass  Mr.  Hoar’s  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  succession  in  case  of  the  death,  disability, 
or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  Mr.  Edmonds’s  bill  for  determining  the 
electoral  vote,  and  by  introducing  an  adequate  bill 
defining  the  method  of  determining  Presidential  ina- 
bility. 


THE  PASSAGE  OP  THE  PENDLETON  BILL. 

The  passtge  of  the  Pendleton  bill  by  the  Senate  is 
an  important  event  in  our  political  history.  It  is  the 
first  practical  legislative  step  toward  the  correction  of 
abuses  of  administration  involving  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  are  plainly  perceived  and  universally 
acknowledged.  It  is  a measure  which,  should  it  be- 
come law,  will  overthrow  the  aristocracy  of  patronage 
and  spoils,  and  open  the  public  service  to  all  the  people. 
It  will  not,  indeed,  purify  politics  at  a blow.  There 
will  still  be  corruption  and  demagogism,  and  no  good 
citizen  can  put  off  his  armor  of  diligent  watchfulness 
and  effort.  But  it  is  not  an  argument  against  sanita- 
ry regulations  that  they  do  not  abolish  disease,  nor 
against  penal  laws  that  crime  still  continues.  It  is 
no  reason  for  refusing  to  try  to  improve  a situation 
that  still  further  improvement  may  be  possible.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate  is  a prompt  response 
to  a public  demand  unmistakably  expressed  at  the 
autumn  election,  and  it  is  a significant  sign  of  the 
immediate  influence  of  sound  public  opinion  ujKjn 
legislation. 

The  vote  as  recorded  was  39  to  5,  and  there  were 
seven  pairs,  making  the  actual  vote  46  to  12.  Of  the 
46  aflhmative  votes  29  were  Republicans,  16  were 
Democrats,  and  1 was  independent.  The  12  negative 
votes  were  Democrats.  The  16  afiirmative  Democratic 
votes  were  all  from  the  Southern  States.  The  bill  was 
adopted  substantially  as  it  was  prepared  by  the  New 
York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  Many 
amendments  intended  to  weaken  and  cripple^  it  were 
rejected,  and  Senator  Hawley’s  stringent  prohibition 
of  assessments  by  officers  of  the  government,  includ- 
ing members  of  Congress,  an  admirable  amplification 
of  the  original  bill,  was  adopted.  The  bill  now  goes 
to  the  House,  and,  as  we  say  elsewhere,  its  defeat  there 
would  be  a serious  blow  to  the  party  responsible  for 
the  defeat.  f j 

The  awakening  of  public  sentiment  which  has  pro- 
duced this  great  result  is  largely  due  to  two  very  dif- 
ferent events— the  murder  of  Garfield  and  the  as- 
sessmentfs  of  Hubbell.  Last  spring  Mr.  Hxtbbell  is- 
BU^  liis  circul  ars  as  a matter  of  course.  The  storm  that 
followed  showed  how  truly  the  public  mind  attributed 
the  murder  of  Garfield  to  the  spoils  system.  The 
t^lt  was  impressive.  Before  the  year  ended  the  ac- 
hon  of  Hubbell  had  been  condemned  by  the  Supreme 
t«urt,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  unan- 


imously made  it  a {wnal  offense.  The  history  of  the 
year  upon  this  subject  exhorts  every  friend  of  wise 
progress  to  trust  the  people,  and  never  to  despair. 


THE  “BYSTANDER.” 

We  see  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  has 
returned  from  England,  begins  with  the  new  year  a new 
quarterly  series  of  the  Byntander.  The  title  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  a man  who  views  publio  affairs  and  com- 
ments upon  them  with  the  conviction  that  party  is  an  evil 
of  which  modem  political  society  is  mature  enough  to  dis- 
embarrass itself.  But  as  a practical  observer  and  critic  the 
Bystander  accepts  the  actual  situation,  and  it  has  already 
established  a reputation  for  vigorous,  incisive,  and  sagacious 
criticism  and  suggestion. 

The  Bystander  will  be  the  most  independent  of  Canadian 
journals,  and  as  it  covers  the  whole  range  of  Canadian  in- 
terests, it  will  be  for  outsiders  the  best  source  of  general 
information.  It  holds  that  the  English  connection  is  un- 
wise, and  that  independent  citizenship  is  better  than  de- 
pendency, the  true  position  for  England  being  that  of  the 
mother  of  free  nations.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  it  will  judge 
questions  by  the  established  system,  without  failing  to  show 
where  another  system  might  work  more  advantageously. 

The  editor’s  singular  fitness  for  his  task  is  well  known, 
and  if  so  much  literary  and  historical  accomplishment  and 
ability,  already  displayed  in  valuable  works,  are  not  to  be 
concentrated  upon  the  history  of  some  great  epoch,  it  is 
most  fortunate  that  they  will  be  devoted,  partly  at  least,  to 
the  elucidation  of  our  own  time.  The  field  of  the  Bystand- 
et^s  observation  is  the  world,  and  it  is  watched  by  no  acuter 
eye.  


“DR.  GRIMSHAWE’S  SECRET.” 

The  publication  of  Hawthorne’s  posthumous  romance. 
Dr.  Grimslu^t^s  Secret,  is  a most  interesting  literary  event, 
and  the  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  simultaneous  publica- 
tion of  his  notes  and  sketches  for  the  work,  the  extraor- 
dinary record  of  the  process  of  its  construction — a record 
without  precedent  in  literary  history.  The  idea  of  the  tale 
was  long  in  his  mind.  Like  a ghost  it  haunted  him,  and 
he  felt  himself  bereft  of  the  power  to  lay  it  by  letting  it 
have  its  way.  The  fitting  treatment  of  the  theme  con- 
stantly eluded  him,  and  as  his  son,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
the  editor,  points  out,  he  taunts  himself  with  his  singular 
inability  to  achieve  the  work  which  he  was  yet  conscious 
must  be  accomplished. 

The  result  of  a struggle  so  microscopically  observed  and 
recorded  in  detail  will  be  studied  with  intense  interest. 
The  romance  as  published  is  a consecutive  tale  proceeding 
steadily  from  the  opening  to  the  close.  It  is  characteris- 
tically powerful,  and  the  “ uncanny”  play  of  the  great  ro- 
mancer’s imagination  was  never  more  fully  displayed.  The 
characters  are  few,  as  usual  with  Hawthorne,  but  they  are 
definitely  bodied  forth,  and  across  the  dark  plot  flash  and 
glance  those  rays  of  sweet  and  perfect  sunshine  which  are 
no  less  native  to  his  imaginative  world  than  its  more  ha- 
bitual lurid  gleam. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  although  the  tale  is  continu- 
ous and  in  a sense  complete,  it  is  not  in  the  form  that  Haw- 
thorne would  have  finally  given  to  it.  The  earlier  part 
and  portions  of  the  later  part  are  carefully  and  perhaps  to 
the  author  satisfactorily  elaborated,  but  he  would  doubtless 
have  gone  over  the  whole,  modifying  and  more  clearly  de- 
veloping his  intention.  The  story  is  a romance,  and  not 
what  is  now  understood  to  be  a novel.  In  one  of  the  notes 
Hawthorne  states  this  fact  distinctly,  and  nothing  could 
bo  more  different  from  the  usual  novel  than  Dr.  Grimshawe’s 
Secret.  That  the  author  might  not  have  published  it  in  its 
precise  present  form  is  not  a reason  that  this  tale  should 
have  remained  unknown.  It  is  the  nearly  finished  picture 
of  a great  master,  in  which  his  characteristic  genius  is  fully 
displayed,  and  which  lacks  only  some  of  the  final  touches 
which  would  have  heightened  and  refined,  but  not  essen- 
tially have  changed,  the  effect. 


INCREASE  OP  ILLITERACY. 

In  a late  address  in  New  York,  Mr.  Eaton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  stated  some  interesting  and 
suggestive  facts : 

“ The  colored  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  upward  unable  to 
write,  as  return^  by  the  late  census,  number  3,220,878,  or  a 
number  equal  to  the  entire  population  when  the  original  thirteen 
States  were  united  under  one  form  of  government.  The  foreign 
white  population  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upward  unable  to  write 
numbers  763,620,  and  the  number  of  native  white  persons  of  the 
same  age  unable  to  write  is  2,226,460.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons of  ten  years  and  over  in  all  the  States  unable  to  write  is 
6,239,968,  showing,  as  compared  with  similar  figures  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  relatively  a gain  of  three  per  cent,  in  intelligenee,  but 
an  absolute  gain  in  the  number  of  illiterates  of  681,814,  in  spite 
of  all  the  eiiueational  activities  of  the  intermediate  ten  years.” 

Of  schools  and  the  attendance  upon  them,  Mr.  Eaton  says 
that 

“there  are  48  law  schools,  with  over  8000  students;  120  medical 
schools,  with  14,000  students;  364  universities  and  colleges, with 
60,000  students,  and  that  there  have  been  bestowed  during  the 
past  ten  years  §61,000, 000  by  private  individuals  for  educational 
purposes,'  and  that  there  arc  9,000,000  children  in  attendance  on 
public  schools,  and  an  expenditure  of  §80,000,000  for  their  con- 
duct. But  we  must  look  on  the  reverse  side.  New  England  now 
has  only  one  college  student  to  every  167  families,  while  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  first  settlement  there  was  one  university  grad- 
uate to  every  forty  families.  And  against  the  school  attendance 
there  is  the  non-attendance  of  6,000,000  children  throughout  the 
country.  To  furnish  these  with  sittings  would  cost  §100,000,000 ; 
an  addition  of  30,000  teacliers,  whose  preparation  would  cost 
§1,000,000,  and  whose  pay  for  a single  year  would  be  §9,600,000 ; 
or  to  supply  the  non-attending  children  with  house-room  and  teach- 
Crs  would  cost  §110,000,000.  In  our  cities  we  have  the  best 
teachers,  houses,  and  method ; but,  with  all  these  advantages,  about 
two-fifths  of  the  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  school.” 

Mr.  Eaton  proposes  that  Congress  shall  aid  the  straggling 
efforts  for  education  in  the  States  and  Territories.  The 
GODBtitntional  waiTant  of  the  power  to  Congress  to  afford 
such  aid  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tmstecs  of  the  Peabody 
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fond,  nndeniable.  A committee  of  the  trustees,  composed 
of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stu- 
art of  Virginia,  holds  that  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  citizens  of  the 
States  is  res  adjudicata.  There  are  innmnerablo  laws  for 
the  pnrpose,  and  their  constitutionality  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  Peabody  trustees  state  that  the  United 
States  have  granted  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  alone  lands 
for  the  pnrpose  of  education  which  have  a money  valno  of 
nearly  ^0,000,000.  Congress  has  granted  an  enormous  area 
of  land  for  the  aid  of  railroad  enterprises,  and  whatever 
has  been  granted  to  aid  education  has  received  general  ap- 
proval. The  question  is  not  of  constitutional  objection, 
but  of  the  best  method  of  applying  the  aid.  The  bill  of 
Mr. Sherwin,  reported  last  May, withholds  further  aid  from 
any  State  which  shall  have  misapplied  any  part  of  snch  a 
grant.  But  misappropriation  can  not  be  readily  proved. 
This  is  not  an  insuperable  difiicnlty,  indeed,  but  it  is  a dif- 
ficulty. The  need  and  the  desirability  of  a wise  and  prac- 
ticable method  of  dealing  with  illiteracy  are  obvious,  bnt 
aid  should  be  given  in  a way  to  stimulate  State  effort,  and 
this  we  understand  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Sherwin  bill. 


THE  HAND  OF  THE  GREAT  STATUE. 

The  illustration  upon  another  page  of  one  of  the  hands 
of  the  great  statue  of  “Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,” 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  harbor,  will  renew  the  read- 
er’s interest  in  that  patriotic  project.  The  snbscription 
proceeds  actively,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  Ameri- 
can welcome  of  this  significant  gift  will  not  be  less  gener- 
ous than  the  French  offer.  With  characteristic  national 
modesty  we  might  well  have  hesitated  to  present  ourselves 
to  the  world  as  the  genius  of  liberty.  But  when  an  an- 
cient nation  and  a friendly  republic  offers  ns  the  prodigious 
compliment  of  erecting  in  our  chief  port,  tlie  thronged  gate- 
way of  the  continent,  a figure  typical  of  Liberty  enlighten- 
ing the  world,  as  especially  appropriate  for  ns  alone  among 
nations,  it  is  a tribute  to  which  we  can  not  fail  to  respond. 
The  details  mentioned  in  the  article  accompanying  the  il- 
lustration are  very  interesting,  and  the  generous  snbscrip- 
tion  which  the  ample  hand  invites  will  be  a noble  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year. 


PERSONAL. 


In  the  death  of  Alfred  Escbkr  Switzerland  has  lost  her  most 
influential  statesman.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party.  One  of  his  great  achievements  was  the  origi- 
nation of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway,  which  by  his  perseverance  and 
courage  was  carried  to  completion. 

— Of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  James  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartql  in  a note 
writes : “ To  one  who  sarcastically  criticised  a paper  of  his  at  the 
Radical  Club,  defending  the  supernatural  in  the  Gospel  story,  he, 
with  a sharpness  of  marvellous  humility,  replied,  ‘ Yes,  I must  con- 
fess I am  an  abject  Christian.’  ” 

— Mr.  John  E Buchtel,  of  Ohio,  has  sold  §200,000  worth  of 
stock  in  the  Buckeye  Works  in  order  to  make  an  additional  gift  of 
§100,000  to  Buchtel  College.  The  gift  will  be  formally  tendered 
on  January  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mrs.  L.  A.  £.  Messenger,  of  Akron,  has  added 
a gift  of  §25,000  to  Mr.  Bdchtel’s  endowment,  and  it  is  said  that 
other  large  gifts  are  to  be  made  that  will  swell  the  total  to  about 
$260,000. 

— The  Rev.  George  Gordon,  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorship  of  the  Old  South  Church, Boston— one  of  the 
“ softest,"  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  historical,  pulpits  in  the  United 
States.  The  salary  is  $8000  a year  and  parsonage.  Btr.  Gordon 
is  a Scotchman,  thirty  years  old,  and  unmarried.  He  worked  his 
way  through  Han'ard,  overcoming  many  obstacles  incident  to  pov- 
erty, and  graduated  with  high  honors.  President  Ei.iot  speaks  of 
him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  graduates  for  many  years. 

— The  late  James  S.  Pike,  of  Calais,  Maine,  after  bequeathing 
life-estates  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  divided  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty for  the  establishment  of  a free  library  and  reading-room  on 
the  old  Pike  homestead,  which  is  given  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
distributions  of  food  and  fuel  by  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society 
among  the  poor  who  have  not  been  paupers. 

— ^The  King  of  Siam  has  recently  invited  young  Mr.  Leoxowens 
to  Bangkok,  giving  him  the  appointment  of  “ Grand  Master  of  the 
House,”  with  a residence  and  large  salary,  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Leokowens  was  the  English  governess  of  the  King  in  his 
youth. 

— The  original  manuscript  of  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,"  as  written 
by  John  Howard  Payne,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  an  elderly 
lady  in  Athens,  Georgia.  The  words  of  the  poem  as  first  written 
are  all  interlined,  with' here  and  there  an  endearing  expression 
from  the  writer  to  the  lady  who  now  holds  it,  to  whom  in  the  old 
days  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  who  has  many  of  his  letters. 
She  has  been  offered  a large  sum  for  the  manuscript 

— Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  on  retiring  from  his  professor- 
ship  at  Harvard,  received  the  following  pleasant  greeting  from 
London  Punch  : 


Yet  hear  our  wishes— trust’  us  theyTe  not  coM  o 

That  though  you  give  up  bones,  you  may  make  old  ones.” 

— Once  in  a way  a pleasant  “ personal”  crops  out  from  Connect- 
icut. Tlius  it  is  said  that  recently  at  a meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Club  at  Hartford  the  Rev.  Newman  Smyth  presented  some 
of  his  theological  views,  upon  which  the  good  brother  who  followed 
him  said : “ Tlie  advanced  ground  taken  would  compare  with  that 
of  an  architect  who  should  now  propose  an  improvement  in  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  by  the  addition  of  fifty  bay-windows.” 

— Governor  Pattison,  who  has  just  seated  himself  in  the  Execu- 
tive chair  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  youngest  man  who  has  ever  been 
Governor  of  that  State.  He  is  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He 
is  the  nineteenth  Governor,  and  the  only' one  not  a native  of  the 
State.  The  next  youngest  on  the  list  was  William  Bigler,  who 
was  inaugurated  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  The  longest-lived  of 
them  all  was  Joseph  Ritner,  who  di^  at  ninety. 

— James  McMillan,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Detroit,  has  purchased 
the  Shakspearean  library  of  E.  H.  Thompson,  of  Hint,  Michigan,  and 
will  present  it  to  the  Michigan  University.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
completest  and  largest  private  Shakspearean  collection  in  the  world. 

— The  Archbishop  of  York  has  a playful  way  of  alluding  to  the 
red-letter  days  of  his  career.  Chatting  recently  with  some  brother 
bishops,  he  said,  “ My  first  preferment  came  to  me  at  the  birtii  of 
my  first  child,  a bishopric  on  the  birth  of  my  second,  and  m unb- 
bishopric  on  the  birth  of  a third.”  “ Well,”  said  Bishop  Wnam- 
FORCE,  with  a twinkling  eye  and  bland  tone,  “ we  must  hope  that 
Mrs.  Thomson  will  not  put  yon  in  the  way  of  any  farther  promo- 
tion at  present,  for  there  are  but  two  more  translatiotri  0“'“* 
you— Canterbi^  and  heavsii—and  you  are  not  yet  fit  fi 
I fear.” 
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TH^  ARCHBISHOP 

.OF  CANTERBURY. 

Mr.  Gladstove  has  made 
au  appointment  to  the  vacant 
archiepiscopate  of  Canter- 
bury which  will  most  likely  be 
satisfactory  to  all  England. 

Churchman,  he  has  selected  a 

Church  school,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward  White  Bksson,  Bishop 
of  Truro,  in  Cornwall.  Dr. 

cmtcd  in  1877f  when  the  see 
of  Truro  was-  created  out  of 

which  prevails  in  regard  to  all 

heretofore  been  a member  of  ' 

the  House  of  Lords.  For  this  ^ 

reason  he  is  less  known  to  the  ^ 

world  than  the  occupants  of  r,  ^ v ..«|||.  ^ ^ 

the  ancient  sees.  Before  his  ~ 

appointment  to  Truro  he  was  k ^ 

Canon  of  Lincoln,  and  also  < P 

Cha^ic^llOT^^  and  y 

world  seem  entering  on  total- 

ly  new  phases.”  Archbishop  ‘ ' ^ " 

Tait  was  a man  of  prodigious 
working  force,  and  we  may  be 

well  assured  that  Archbishop  THK  AIICHBISHOP  OF  C.\NTEHBI  UY 

B>:.ns3N'  will  not  be  a man  of 
negatiuus.  The  appointment 

is  a recognition  of  the  Church  theory  of  the  Broad  scliool— a about  l.S  inclios  by  10.  Tli.-sc  figi 
theory  which,  though  never  formally  accepted,  has  sliapcd  the  enormous  dimc-n.sioi  s of  the  statue, 
opinions  of  Stanley,  Maurice,  and  other  Cliurehmcn  le.ss  known  other  means  of  ealciilatioti  niav  be 
to  fame.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  who,  if  not  its  autlior,  was  its  whole  statue  ( without  the  pe<lestai; 

earnest  advocate,  held  that  the  Church  and  the  state  me  iden-  dome  Column  more  than  nine  feet ; 

tical,  tiiat  the  Clmrch  is  the  state  jtcifonning  religious  functions,  can  assemlilo,  ami  in  the  loreli  at  le 

and  that  the  Clmrch  of  England  properly  comprehends  all  tlie  as  is  well  known,  is  lobe  hollow,  a 

Christian  people  of  England.  No  theory  of  tlic  Cliu.ch  i.s  a better  i>lates  of  liammered  copper  iiine-ti 
corrective  of  bigotry;  and  when  it  is  held,  not  in  the  sense  of  The  methol  of  eonstruetiou,  whiel 

doctrin.al  indifference,  but  in  tlie  form  of  a tolerant  charity,  it  the  drawing,  is  eiirious  ami  iiitercs 

greatly  smooths  the  path  of  an  English  bislio,».  Dr.  T.mt  showed  of  course,  the  ‘•sketch  moilel"  of  .' 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Churcli  of  England  is  mav  be  called  life  size,  lieiii^  f.  feet 


These  are  then  so  arranged  together  as  to  form  a species  of  im 
print  of  the  parts  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  make  what 
are  technically  termed  gabariU,  or  wooden  moulds,  into  which  the 
hammerers  press  the  copper  slieets  by  the  pressure  of  levers  or  bv 
beating  with  Imramers.  The  copper  is  then  finished  by  beatiLc 
with  smaller  hammers  or  rods,  outside  and  inside,  to  conform 
closely  to  the  lines  of  the  fornas  desired,  which  have  been  taken  hi 
detail  by  means  of  sheets  of  lead  pressed  upon  the  model  The 
workman  in  doing  this  part  of  his  Usk  places  himself  directly  be- 
fore the  plaster  model.s,  and  compares  every  part  as  he  pro4eda 
with  the  utmost  patience  and  exactness.  This  done,  the  separate 
pieces  arc  carried  to  an  immense  court  to  be  placed  together  and 
fixed  upon  a powerful  frame-work  of  iron,  which  supports  what 
may  be  called  the  entire  envelope  of  the  statue.  When  the  statue 
is  removed  for  transportation,  it  will  be  taken  apart  in  more  than 
300  pieces.  lu  entire  weight  will  be  some  460,000  pounds  of 
which  over  200,000  pounds  will  be  copper,  and  the  remainder  the 
iron  frame-work. 

The  workshops  and  yards  of  Messrs.  Gaoet,  Gauthier,  & Co 
are  thrown  open  to  the  subscribere  to  the  statue,  to  witness  the 
process  of  construction,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  of  each  week 
and  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  also  admitted  free’ 
Those  who  are  not  subscribers  can  obtain  admission  by  purchas^ 
ing  an  engraving  of  the  monument,  which  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  work,  in  all  sizes  and  stotes  of  perfection,  from  those  costinir 
ten  cents  only  to  the  elaborate  represenutions  of  the  various 
parts.  The  place  is  much  fretpiented,  partlcularlv  on  Sundays, 
wliich  is  the  Parisian  holiday  for  all  soru  of  diversions  from 
sight-seeing  to  n revolution.  The  great  vards  are  a veritable  spec 
tacle  in  tliemselvea,  but  the  motley  gathering  of  visitors  is  ^1 
more  of  one.  The  workmen  in  their  caps  and  blouses  are  a notice- 
able  element,  and  occasionally  an  impromptu  orator  will  address 
his  chance  audience  with  a glowing  eulogium  of  .America  in  terms 
which  the  wandering  citizen  of  this  happy  land  does  not  alwavs 
recognize  as  truthful,  and  sometimes  thanks  Heaven  that  they  are 
not.  Blit  tlie  impressionable  hearers  drink  in  the  praises  of  the 
ideal  ix’public  with  eagerness,  and  reward  the  speaker  with  cries 
of  “Vive  la  Liberty !”  “Vive  la  Kdpuhlique  Am6ricaine!”  liie 
great  work  of  M.  Bartiiolpi  has,  moreover,  been  carefully  inspected 
by  many  of  the  sculptors  and  engineers  of  the  Continent,  and  has 
given  rise  to  much  di.scu3.sion  as  to  iU  probable  stability,  as  well  as 
its  arti.stic  merit.s.  The  verdict,  on  the  whole,  has  been  one  of 
approval,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  wlieu  it  is  se- 
curely placed  on  the  [wdestal  which  Mr.  Evarts’s  committee  is  to 
prepare,  it  will  be  a worthy  symlxil  of  the  generous  sentiment  to  the 
cxpres.sioii  and  perpetuation  of  which  it  is  consecrated. 


ENGLISH  ETIQUETTE. 

of  vi.-<iting  in  the  cosmopolitan  society  of  London 
full  of  pitfalls.  We  are  adiiioiiished  that  visits 
L-  brief,  and  that  first  visits  should  be  returned  at 
II  tlirce  (lays.  Kovalty  pays  such  debts  on  the 
rc  contracted.  If  on  a wet  day  we  can  not  coni- 
we  are  to  witldiold  our  foot  from  our  friend’s 
a room  with  mud-bespattered  shoes  is  a brtue.  A 
Countess  of , in  her  obliging  iusiructions  on 

I tlie  dietnm  tliat  unless  you  were  a person  of  con- 
dd  he  presumption  on  your  part  to  set  aside  a day 

reeeiic  vi.'itors  ; but  that  is  all  altered  nowadays, 
I)  almost  every  lady  has  her  day  at  home, 
ions  of  card-leaiing  are  t(X)  numerous  to  detail, 
from  tile  Freneli,  hut  tliey  use  tliem  in  a less  ciom- 

II  that  aliieli  is  followed  hy  ii.s.  Formerlv  visit- 
ft  hy  a footman,  who  on  the  arrival  of  his  mistress 
' round  to  tlie  hoti.scs  on  her  visiting  list.  This 
1 ahandoiied,  and  now  all  cards  must  he  left  in 
• told  that  the  card  must  he  thin,  witliout  glaze, 
halt  inelics  in  width  hy  two  and  a half  in  depth, 
iress  iiiii't  he  written,  not  printed.  A liiishand 
zver  have  tle-ir  names  printed  on  the  same  card, 
er  hand,  a ymiiiK  lady  must  not  have  one  for  her 
must  he  entered  lielow  the  niatcrnal  name.  The 
■ of  eanls  i.«  a study  to  he  thoroughly  understood 
id  lies  of  soei(  tv  only.  To  outsiders  or  mere  Iran- 

gav  eireles  iliey  are  a lilank.  Only  the  initiated 
d to  iiirii  down,  w hell  the  card  ought  merely  to  be 
h.'  ii;  ee:-sar\  to  heini  down  more  than  one  cor- 
iii\  it  is  propi-r  to  leave  under  given  conditions, 
as  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  “vast  and 
if  eanls  ami  eard-leaving,  is  it  not  written  in  the 


THE  HAND  OF  “LIBERTY.” 

The  sketch  which  wc  publish  in  this  num- 
ber will  enable  our  readers  to  understand,  bet- 
ter than  any  description  could,  the  mode  of 
construction  of  the  remarkable  statue  of  “ Lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World,”  which  is  being 
prepared  in  Paris  for  presentation  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  M.  Bartholdi,  the  ingenious 
and  daring  designer  of  this  statue,  is  already 
famous  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  handled 
colossal  subjects;  for  apart  from  the  genius 
necessary  to  form  a grandiose  conception  of 
•such  a work  of  art  as  that  with  which  the 
friendship  of  the  two  great  republics  of  the 
world  is  to  be  celebrated,  there  is  required  no 
small  amount  of  mechanical  knowledge  to 
bring  it  to  completion.  The  resources  of  mod- 
em mechanics  render  this  a matter  of  compar- 
ative certainty.  The  sculptor  is  no  longer  re- 
quired to  perform  such  prodigies  of  labor  ot- 
to undergo  such  agony  of  suspense  and  fear  us 
those  described  by  B'envemto  Cellini  in  Ills 
letters,  rcL-ently  published,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  casting  of  his  “ Perseus"  and  “ Me- 
dusa.” But  though  the  artist  of  to-day  goes 
about  ITlh  tusk  with  confidence  in  its  accom- 
plishment, the  erection  of  a statue  of  more 
than  166  feet  in  hoiglit — not  counting  the  ped- 
estal— to  stand  in  yn  exposed  sitUHtion,  un- 
shclu-rt-d  by  adjacent  structures,  is  dcciiicdly 
tlie  must  gigantic  enterprise  of  its  kind. 

The  work  is  now  going  on  in  the  yai-ds 
of  Mi-ssrs.  Gaoet,  Gaitiiier,  k Go.,  in  Parks. 
The  hand  which  the  drawing  represents  will 
be  miftres  (1C  feet  5 inches)  in  length; 
the  index  finger  will  he  2.46  metres  (a  trifle 
owr  8 fed)  long,  with  ii  circumference  at  the 
MCand  joint  of  about  7 feet  C inches;  and 
lliaiuul  of  this  fingi'i-  will  present  a sui-facc 
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THE  KEW  DECORATIONS  IN  THE  WHIFE  HOUSE— Draws  by  Charles  Graham.— [See  Page  11.] 
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HAIL,  THOU  NEW  YEAR! 

IlAn.,  thou  New  Tear!  tho’  thon  hast  come  so  boos, 
I'm  hardly  willing  yet  to  say  good-by 
To  the  old  friend  who  lays  aside  his  crown. 

And  in  the  grave  of  Time  lies  down  to  die. 

1 had  grown  fond  of  him,  and  learned  to  know 
The  faults  and  virtues  of  the  dear  Old  Year; 

He  brought  me  many  a comfort,  many  a joy, 
Although— ah,  yes— he  caused  me  many  a tear. 
Bnt  for  the  tears,  as  often  as  they  flowed. 

He  gave  me  peace,  he  gave  me  smiles  again. 

And  taught  me  to  look  upward  to  Hope's  skies. 
And  see  the  rainbow  gleaming  through  the  rain. 
The  dear  Old  Year!  He  came  as  merrily 
As  thou  dost  come,  just  twelve  short  months  ago  ; 
And  now,  because  he  has  grown  old  at  last. 

Shall  we  forget  the  faithful  life!  Ah,  no! 

Thou  art  a stranger:  what  know  men  of  thee? 

Thy  promises  may  all  be  fair  and  bright; 

But  many  a morning  dawning  cloudlessly 
Has  brought  a weary  day  and  stormy  night. 

Well,  we  will  welcome  thee,  ay,  trust  thee  too ; 

Thy  face  is  fair  and  young  and  glad,  and  we 
Will  ask  a blessing  on  thy  reign,  O king, 

Till  a new  year  shall  take  thy  throne  from  thee. 


THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.* 

Bt  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 

Acthob  or  “CowAsn  CowsoiiwoK,”  “Lirrue  Kara 
Kibut,”  “ PooB  Humanity,”  sto. 

BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

FIVE  TEAKS  AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— (Conrinwed) 

THE  SECRST  Or  THE  MUBDBR. 

“ This  is  Peter  Spikins  she  said,  addressing 
Fladge  without  moving  her  head. 

“ Yes,  that’s  ’ee,”  said  Fladge. 

“ Asleep  ?” 

“Oh  no;  wide  awake  and  looking  at  ’ee,” 
cried  Fladge;  “he’s  rare  and  livelj  a bit  now. 
Aren't  'ee,  Spikins  ?” 

Spikins,  with  apparent  difficulty,  winked  one 
eye,  and  this  was  evidently  intended  to  convey 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

“ What  do  you  want  with  me  ?”  said  Miss 
Brake  to  the  invalid.  “ What  do  you  think  you 
can  tell  me  that  I should  be  glad  to  know? 
See,  I am  here  at  your  wish.” 

Mr.  Spikins  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
struck  by  this  appeal,  or  by  the  honor  of  Miss 
Brake's  company  that  evening,  after  all ; or  he 
might  be  considering  whether  her  address  was 
not  a little  peremptory,  for  be  did  not  respond  to 
her,  although  his  eyelashes  quivered  a little,  and 
the  eyes  began  to  open  more,  and  stare  at  the 
stained  ceiling  above  his  head,  as  if  in  rapt  ad- 
miration of  two  bloated  flies  there. 

“ Dumb  ?”  asked  Miss  Brake  of  the  younger 
man. 

Fladge  croaked  forth  a feeble  little  laugh  of 
his  old  double-knock  pattern,  and  said — 

“ Oh ! he’ll  talk  enough  soon ; the  old  ’un  takes 
time  to  come  out  of  his  sleeps— an  awful  time— 
always,”  was  the  slow,  jerky  answer,  and  without 
looking  at  his  questioner. 

“ I am  in  no  hurry.  I will  wait  for  him,”  said 
Miss  Brake. 

“ He  won’t  talk  many  times  longer,  anyhow,” 
said  Fladge,  with  a second  laugh  still  less  hilari- 
ous than  the  preceding ; “ he’s  a main  bit  weaker 
— half  a corpse,  or  more,  already.  Ain’t  you, 
Peter  ?” 

Peter  winked,  or  blinked,  both  eyes  now ; bnt 
that  might  have  been  as  an  expression  of  dissent 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  shaggy  white  eyebrows 
were  lowered  ominously  over  them. 

Fladge  took  no  heed  of  this,  but  went  on  with 
singular  disregard  of  any  feelings  which  Mr.  Spi- 
kins might  possibly  happen  to  possess. 

“ The  doctor  says  this  is  just  about  the  end  of 
him— and  time  it  was.  He’s  been  a rare  noos- 
ance  the  last  four  year  or  so,  they  say;  and 
they’ll  be  glad  enough  when  he’s  stowed  away 
for  good.  I sha’n’t” 

“ You  like  him,  Fladge  ?”  said  the  visitor, 

“ He’s  been  kind  to  roe ; he’s  let  me  stop  here 
and  talk  to  him,  poor  old  devil,”  said  Fladge, 
“and  hide  away  from  Mr.  Woodhatch,and  Greg 
Dorward,  and  all  the  rest  of  ’em  over  yonder. 
You  know — you  know.” 

“Yes,  I know.” 

“And  he’s  been  a-worrying  about  you,  mum- 
dreadful— all  the  day.  That’s  why  I came  over 
to  ’ee,  you  know.” 

“ I know,”  echoed  Miss  Brake  again. 

“ He’s  not  up  to  much,  jest  now,”  said  Fladge, 
“ but  he’ll  wake  all  of  a sudden  and  ’stonish  ’ee. 
Oh ! he’s  a rum  ’un— you  won’t  mind  him,  lady, 
if  he  goes  it  overmuch  ?” 

“ What  is  he  thinking  about  ?”  she  asked. 

Fladge  looked  at  Mr.  Spikins  more  intently ; 
then  suddenly  sprawled  full  length  across  the 
bed,  and  without  the  least  con.side  ation  for  the 
old  gentleman’s  lower  limbs,  reached  out  two 
long  arms  and  caught  hold  of  the  patient’s  low- 
er jaw.  Then  ensued  a mysterious  operation  of 
some  kind,  fully  explained  after  Fladge  had  re- 
.suiited  his  monkey-like  attitude  round  the  bed- 
post. 

“Quid  wrong,”  explained  Fladge;  "jestswol- 
leiing  it — that’s  all.” 

Mr.  Spikins  began  slowly  to  munch  and  mum- 
ble his  tobacco,  and  Miss  Brake  turned  to  Reu- 
ben Fladge  as  more  genial  or  communicative 
company. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  hide  away  from  Mr. 
Woodbatch  ?”  she  asked,  in  allusion  to  a previous 
remark  of  Reuben’s;  “he  ta  more  likely  to  be 
your  friend  than  enemy- is  he  not  f ” 
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“ No — ^not  any  friend  to  me.  Oh  no ! — oh  no  1” 
cried  Fladge. 

“ You  and  my  brother  Morris  were  dismissed 
tt^tber  from  the  farm  ?” 

“Ay.” 

“ Has  he  not  forgiven  that?” 

“ I doan’t  know.  He  was  main  hard  on  me — 
he  wouldn’t  hear  a word,”  muttered  Fladge,  bis 
face  falling  quickly  into  shadow. 

“He  was  hard  on  Morris  too;  bnt  I do  not 
blame  him,”  said  Miss  Brake ; “ he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  those  in  whom  he  had  put  faith.  That 
makes  a man— or  woman — very  hard  indeed.” 

She  stared  at  the  little  strong-smelling  paraf- 
fine lamp  upon  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  basin 
and  tobacco,  rather  than  at  Reuben  Fladge,  and 
for  a moment  appeared  to  have  foigotten  him. 
It  was  only  when  he  broke  suddenly  into  a very 
husky  cough  that  she  looked  up  again. 

“ There  is  something  more  which  makes  John 
Woodhatch  hard  on  you,”  she  said ; “ I,  who  know 
him  better  than  you,  am  sure  enough  of  that” 

“ He’s  awful  hard,”  muttered  Fladge. 

“ You  had  only  to  say  to  him,  ‘ Master,  forgive 
me.  I am  very  soriy.  I was  only  a lad,  and  led 
away,’  and  he  would  not  have  left  you  to  sink  to 
this  miserable  plight,”  said  Miss  Brake,  earnestly. 

Reuben  Fladge  crossed  his  arras  on  the  round 
top  of  the  half-upright  bamboo  bed-post  and  hid 
his  face  upon  them,  leaving  only  bis  shock  head 
of  hair  visible  to  the  visitor. 

“Ay — that’s  true,”  he  muttered,  “he  might  ’a 
done  so  once,  afore  he  thought  so  bad  o’  me — 
afore  he  thought  I’d  killed  your  brother  Morris.” 

“John  WcKodhatch  thought  you  did  it?”  ex- 
claimed Hester  Brake,  with  new  interest. 

“ Ay,  and  a good  many  mair  than  Mister  Wood- 
hatch.  I doan’t  know  why,”  moaned  Fladge, 
“ except  I did  not  like  Morris,  after  he  had  got 
me  into  trouble,  and  I said  so  afore  he  was  found 
dead  by  the  parson’s  hoose.  That’s  all  That’s 
all  I did.” 

“ Have  you  seen  Mr.  Woodbatch  since  that 
night?” 

“ Once.  And  be  told  me  Fd  killed  Morris — 
he  was  sure  of  it — and  he’d  have  the  law  o’  me, 
when  he  could.” 

“ He  said  as  much  as  that  ?” 

“ He  did.” 

Miss  Brake  looked  intently  at  Reuben  Fladge 
now,  leaning  forward  to  peer  more  closely  into 
his  face. 

“ Did  you  quarrel  with  my  brother  on  the  night 
John  Woodhatch  was — so  hard  ?”  she  asked,  ^t- 
er  a pause. 

“Yes.  We  had  words,  o’  course,”  replied 
Fladge. 

“And  yon  did  not  kill  him?”  she  asked, 
sharply. 

“ I never  had  the  chance,”  was  the  sullen  an- 
swer, “ and  you  ain’t  come  to  hear  me  say  I did.” 

“ What  am  I here  for  ?” 

“ To  hear  me  say  I didn’t,  s’elp  my  God,”  cried 
Fladge,  with  sudden  excitement,  and  beating  the 
palm  of  bis  broad  brown  hand  upon  the  bed- 
stead ; “ to  hear  old  Spikins  there  tell  you  who 
did,”  he  shrieked ; “ for  he  knows,  he  krunosT 

Miss  Brake  paled  a little  at  Reuben  Fladge’s 
vehemence  now,  as  at  a dangerous  lunatic’s. 
She  was  not  prepared  for  this  outburst  of  pas- 
sion, she  might  have  been  even  more  overpowered 
by  it  had  it  not  been  for  the  last  words  which 
had  escaped  the  outcast  confronting  her. 

She  turned  to  the  bedridden  mao  and  leaned 
over  him. 

“ You  know  who  killed  my  brother  ?” 

Mr.  Spikins  was  looking  at  her  now.  He  shift- 
ed with  bis  tongue  the  plug  of  tobacco  into  his 
cheek,  and  tlien  said,  in  a feeble  treble, 

“ Yes — I do.” 

“ And  that  is  why  you  sent  for  me  ?’’ 

Peter  Spikins  nodded. 

“ Knowing  I have  pledged  myself  to  the  hunt- 
ing down  of  my  brother’s  murderer.  Knowing 
that  I shall  find  him  some  day,  Morris’s  wife  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  having  failed  so  miserably. 
Knowing — ” 

She  stopped  as  the  white,  thin  lips  parted  to 
speak.  She  would  not  lose  a word,  at  any  mo- 
ment, which  this  old  man,  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  might  say  to  her. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  you — ^I  don’t 
want  to  know,”  he  piped  forth.  “ It  was  Fladge 
told  me  you  were  at  Skegs  Shore.  He’s  been  a- 
watching  you  a bit;  he’s  followed  you  from 
Boston.” 

“ You  have  been  good  to  me  at  times,”  said 
Fladge,  in  explanation ; “ and  you’ve  sent  me 
money.  And  I wanted  ’ee  to  come  to  Spikins.” 

“You  are  uneasy  with  this  awful  secret  on 
your  conscience,”  said  Hester  Brake,  turning  to 
the  old  man  again;  “it  weighs  you  down  at 
last.” 

“ No,  I ain’t  a bit  uneasy,”  was  the  slow  reply. 

“ What  then  ?” 

“ I’m  uneasy  as  to  what’s  to  become  of  me 
when  Mister  Woodhatch  dies,  or  goes  away.  I’m 
a wonderful  age,  lady,”  he  whmed  out ; “ but  it 
hasn’t  left  me  very  strong  at  present  I’m 
eighty-nine.” 

" Eighty-eight,”  corrected  Fladge. 

“You’re  a liar, Fladge;  it’s  eighty-nine.” 

And  then  Mr.  Spikins  calmly  and  deliberately 
swore  at  Reuben  for  contradicting  him  until  Miss 
Brake  touched  one  of  bis  folded  hands. 

“ You  are  too  old — too  near  God’s  end  of  it — 
to  blaspheme  like  this,”  she  said,  reprovingly. 
“You  have  sent  for  me  to  tell  me  tlie  whole 
truth.” 

“ If  you’ll  make  it  worth  my  while — if  you’ll 
pension  me  like,”  he  said.  “So  much  a week, 
sent  regular,  I want,  mum.  If  it  comes  in  the 
lump,  Fladge  or  some  other  rascal’s  sure  to  steal 

it,  now  I can’t  run  after.  Now  these  d 

legs — ” 

“ Why  have  you  kept  this  secret  to  yourself  ?” 
asked  Hester  Blake;  “why  for  all  these  years 
have  you  been  silent,  in  the  name  of  common 


“ I wam’t  going  to  be  worried  at  my  time  of  ' 
life.” 

“ There  was  a reward  offered,  and  you  are 
fond  of  money,”  she  said. 

“ Dr.  Guswitch  said  any  excitement  would  kill 
me ; my  ’cart’s  got  a flabby  haction,  he  says. 
And  it  wasn’t  bad  fun,”  he  added,  with  a sudden 
shaking  of  the  shoulders  in  token  of  considera- 
ble hilarity.  “To  be  a-Iaying  here,  a-knowing 
more  than  anybody  else,  and  a-keeping  it  to  my- 
self too, so  nice  and  quiet;  that’s  what  I liked !” 

This  was  a terrible  old  man,  thought  He«ter 
Brake ; a wreck  from  Farm  Forlorn  indeed,  and 
to  whom  Farm  Forlorn  had  not  done  much  good, 
or  taught  much  charity.  This  was  another  of 
the  failures  John  Woodbatch  mourned  over  se- 
cretly, she  thought. 

“ Well,  Spikins,  I will  pension  you,”  she  smd, 
suddenly. 

“ Not  telling  Mister  Woodbatch,  or  I might  lose 
his  bit  o’  money.  Not  that  that’s  much,”  he  mut- 
tered ; “ it’s  doled  out  beastly.” 

“Not  telling  Mr.  Woodhatch  till  you  die,”  she 
answered,  with  a reserve.  “ Will  that  do?” 

“Yes, that  will  do.  I sha’n’t  die  yet  awhHe 
for  all  that  stupid  ass,  Fladge,  says,”  he  added, 
maliciously ; “ he's  a soft  one,  he  is.  A poor  lot. 
Miss  Brake — ^he  mustn’t  bear  a word  of  it,  not 
he.*’ 

“ It  doan’t  matter  ts  me  who  killed  him,”  said 
Fladge,  listlessly. 

“ Oil ! you’re  not  a bit  curious,  you  ain’t,”  said 
Peter  Spikins,  now  quite  conversational  and  live- 
ly and  ironical,  “ but  we  ain’t  a-going  to  trust 
you.  I have  often  told  him  old  Woodhatch  did 
it,  just  to  aggravate  him.” 

“I  knew  that  was  a lie,”  growled  Fladge;  “I 
wasn’t  likely  to  take  that  in.” 

. “ There’s  more’n  me  has  said  it,  though,  and 
there’s  some  as  think  it  too,  though  you  don’t,” 
Mr.  Spikins  remarked. 

“ Tli'  in's  fools,”  said  Fladge,  in  reply. 

“You  get  out  a-callin’  people  fools,”  croaked 
Mr.  Spikins ; “ get  clean  out  o’  my  ’ousc,  and  wait 
till  the  lady  comes  to  you  at  the  top  of  the  level, 
will  you?  We’ve  business  to  arrange,  and  don’t 
want  you.” 

“ All  right” 

Fladge  got  off  the  bedside  and,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  slouched  out  bare-lieadcd  into  tlie 
night  Outside  the  doorway  he  paused  a mo- 
ment, and  then  began  to  run  his  hardest,  as  if  in 
pursuit  of  somebody,  coming  to  a full  .stop  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps  down  which  Hester 
Brake  had  descended  some  little  time  since  un- 
der escort  of  Greg  Dorward.  Here  he  stood  and 
listened,  scratched  vigorously  at  his  shock  head, 
and  then  slouched  back  towaVd  Mr.  Spikins’s  cot- 
tage again,  encountering  at  the  door  Miss  Brake, 
who  clutched  bis  arm  until  he  winced  again. 

“ See  me  to  my  chaise,  Fladge ; I am  weaker 
than  I thought,”  she  said.  “ I have  tired  my- 
self out.  I am  ill.” 

Fladge  shut  the  door  to  keep  the  night  air 
from  the  lungs  of  Mr.  Spikins,  and  then,  with  Miss 
Brake  leaning  heavily  upon  his  arm,  walked  with 
her  along  the  narrow,  uneven  path,  and  up  the 
steps  to  the  high  - road.  She  did  not  speak  to 
her  guide,  only  breathed  heavily,  and  once  looked 
up  into  his  stolid  face  as  though  she  fancied  for 
an  instant  he  had  spoken  to  lier.  But  all  ex- 
citement had  vanished  from  Reuben  Fladge,  and 
all  interest  in  the  object  of  her  visit  apparently 
had  ceased.  He  was  dull  and  silent ; oppressed, 

I perhaps,  by  tbouglits  of  his  own  which  had  come 
to  him  with  the  night  air  — possibly  offended 
1 even  at  Mr.  Spikins’s  utter  want  of  confidence 
in  him. 

They  went  onward  to  the  chaise  thus,  where 
the  driver  was  still  sleeping  peacefully  in  the 
summer  air  with  a late  dragun-ily  buzzing  round 
his  nose,  and  where  the  knock-kneed  p<my,  with 
a voracious  appetite,  was  still  plucking  his  hard- 
est at  the  grass.  The  moon  was  rising  from  the 
sea,  like  Venus,  and  the  stars  seemed  to  have 
grown  very  large  and  bright  since  she  had  passed 
there  last.  The  man  was  aroused,  and  glad  to 
see  the  lady  whom  he  had  driven  from  the  lodg- 
ings near  the  “ Swan” — glad  to  jump  out  of  the 
chaise  and  assist  lier  into  it,  and  then  clamber 
to  his  own  perch  and  wait  commands  to  go. 

At  this  juncture  Fladge  came  back  to  himself, 
took  some  money  which  Hester  Brake  put  into 
his  hand,  and  muttered  in  a low,  deep  voice  his 
thanks. 

“ He  is  not  mad,  Fladge,  is  he  ?”  she  asked  in 
a low,  excited  whisper. 

“ He’s  as  right  as  I am,”  was  the  confident 
reply. 

“ Oh  ! as  you  are,”  said  Hester  Brake. 

“Has  he  told  you?”  asked  Reuben,  eagerly 
now. 

“Yes.” 

Then  the  pony  was  urged  into  a trot,  and  away 
was  borne  the  woman  who  had  bribed  Peter 
Spikins  out  of  a secret  he  had  kept  to  himself 
for  five  years.  She  sat  very  silent  and  rigid  in 
the  basket-chaise,  thinking  over  the  revelation 
of  the  night ; but  half-way  toward  her  lodgings 
she  showed  she  was  alive  to  passing  incidents 
by  calling  sharply  to  the  driver. 

“Stop  here.  Some  one  is  coming  down  the 
road  toward  us,”  she  said. 

The  man  stopped,  and  Kit^  Vanch  advanced 
swiftly  to  the  side  of  the  chaise,  and  said, 

“Ob!  my  dear  mistress,  I was  afraid  some- 
thing had  happened.” 

“ So  there  has.” 

“Not  to  you — no — ” 

“No  accident.  I took  advantage  of  your  ab- 
sence to  steal  away  from  home,  you  sec,”  she 
said.  “ Step  in  and  sit  by  me.” 

Kitty  complied  with  her  request. 

“ Why  were  you  coming  this  way  ?”  she  ask- 
ed, clutching  bard  at  the  hand  of  her  companion. 

I “ Did  you  think  if  I were  in  any  danger  it  would 
be  found  in  this  direction  ?” 

“ I thought  you  might  have  gone  to  Farm  For- 

. lorn.” 
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“Why?” 

“ I cab  hardly  say,”  answered  Kitty. 

“ I have  not  been  to  the  Farm,”  said  the  mis- 
tress,  “ but  for  a drive  into  the  open  counti-v 
Is  it  late  ?” 

“Yes;  it  is  getting  very  late.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  when' we  are  at  home,” Hes- 
ter Brake  said,  wearily ; then,  retaining  the  hold 
of  Kitty’s  hand  as  though  she  found  comfort,  or 
strength,  or  sympathy  by  contact  with  it,  the  two 
women  were  driven  back  to  Skegs  Shore, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  OITESTS  OP  THE  FARM. 

Miss  Brake  and  Kitty  Vanch  arrived  at  Farm 
Forlorn  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
and  received  a hearty  greeting  from  the  propriel 
tor.  They  were  welcome  guests,  and  John  Wood- 
hatch  showed  they  were  welcome.  He  was  at  the 
gate  to  receive  them— a Uill,  handsome,  gray-hair- 
ed man,  who  doffed  his  hat  as  he  came  down  the 
garden  path  toward  them,  and  looked  “ mine  host" 
to  the  life.  There  wa.s  a bright  smile  upon  his 
face  also,  that  took  some  of  the  natural  gravity 
fi-om  it,  as  though  John  W’^oodhatch  were  extra 
pleased  that  day — which  was  true  enough,  for 
that  matter. 

For  here  was  the  success  of  one  of  his  schemes 
— a long,  elaborate  plan  at  which  cynics  and  skep- 
tics had  scoffed.  Here  was  a very  pleasant  and 
satisfactory  end  to  it— or  so  close  upon  the  end, 
with  everybody  working  toward  it — that  he  had 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  already  on  results, 
he  thought 

“ After  all  these  years,  John,”  said  Miss  Brake, 
as  the  farmer  assisted  her  to  alight  from  tlie  chaise, 
“I  come  an  invited  guest  to  Farm  Forlorn.” 

“Is  it  niy  fault  you  have  not  come  earlier, 
Hester?”  he  replied. 

“Ah!  I am  not  quite  sure  of  that  I have 
fancied  once  or  twice  you  were  not  too  anxious  I 
should  come,”  she  said,  “ and  with  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me,  not  too  pressing  in  your  invitations.” 

“ You’re  a woman  of  strange  fancies,  Hester — 
and,”  he  added,  laughing,  “you  always  were,  you 
know.” 

“ Or  you  have  always  said  so,”  she  replied,  look- 
ing up  into  his  face  with  a smile  a little  forced — 
a smile  that  might  have  hidden  pain  almost  at 
something  he  had  implied  rather  than  said.  “ I 
have  been  always  eccentric  in  your  estimation.” 

“ I don’t  say  that,  mind.” 

“ But  you  think  it,”  she  remarked — “just  as  I 
think  you  the  most  eccentric  being  I have  ever 
known,  and  have  the  courage  to  say  it,  too,  in 
your  own  house.” 

“ Bold  woman  !”  answered  John,  as  he  assisted 
Kitty  Vanch  to  alight.  “ And  see,  Kitty,  it  is 
with  a sharp  tongue  your  mistress  attacks  me  on 
the  threshold  of  home.” 

“ She  will  allow  no  one  else  to  attack  you,  sir,” 
answered  Kilty;  “ for  that  I can  answer.” 

“ Ah  ! ’tis  well  to  have  a champion,”  said  John, 
leading  the  way  now  with  Miss  Brake  upon  his 
arm — “a  friend  who  will  fight  for  our  good  names, 
for  our  credit’s  sake,  wlicu  our  backs  are  turned. 
Tlicy  are  the  be.st  of  friends,  after  all.” 

“ Where  is  the  lover?”  asked  Miss  Brake,  sud- 
denly and  irrelevantly. 

“ On  his  way  a.s  fast  as  a good  horse  can  bear 
him  to  his  lady-love,”  .said  John  Woodhatch  in 
rei)ly.  “ I tliought  he  would  get  to  Bleathorpe 
and  back  before  your  arrival.  He  will  be  sorry 
you  have  forestalled  him.” 

“ Have  we  come  too  soon,  then  ?”  asked  Miss 
Brake,  at  this. 

“ Xo,  my  tetchy  young  woman,  you  have  not,” 
answered  the  farmer,  laughing;  “but  you  said 
about  five  o’clock,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, and  it  is  now  striking  four.” 

“ 1^  I am  better  tlinn  my  word.” 

“ Yes,  and  all  the  better  for  that,”  was  the  dry 
response. 

This  half-pleasant  banter.  Indicative  of  the  good 
feeling  existing  between  Miss  Brake  and  John 
Woodhatch,  lasted  the  remainder  of  the  way  to 
tlie  farm  parlor,  which  was  bright  with  flowers 
that  breathed  a second  welcome  to  them.  And 
standing  at  the  table  in  a neat  brown  merino 
dress,  new  for  the  occasion,  and  to  do  honor  to 
the  new  faces  which  were  coming  to  Skegs  Shore, 
was  Mrs.  Chaddeiton,  lier  left  hand  busy  with  her 
snow-white  apron,  and  rolling  it  up  at  one  corner 
very  nervously,  for  all  the  rigid  attitude  she  had 
assumed. 

“ This  is  another  friend  who  fights  my  battles 
too,  Miss  Brake,  and  of  whom  you  have  heard  mo 
speak  very  often;  the  faithful  and  true  house- 
keeper of  my  poor  establishment — Mrs.  Chad- 
derton.” 

“ Yes,  I have  heard  of  Mrs.  Chadderton,”  said 
Miss  Brake,  with  a distant  bow,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  a hand  half-timidly  held  toward  her  by 
way  of  friendly  greeting.  “ I hope  our  intrusion 
will  not  trouble  you  too  much  ?” 

“ It  will  not  trouble  me  at  all,  madam.” 

Mrs.  Chadderton  looked  at  Miss  Brake  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  a stern,  grave  expression, 
which  might  have  signified  anything,  from  grim 
respect  to  grim  defiance.  But  this  was  generally 
Mrs.  Chadderton’s  way ; she  never  smiled,  and 
was  not  cheerful  company.  It  is  doubtful  if 
many  people  in  and  around  Farm  Forlorn,  with 
the  exception  of  John  Woodhatch,  had  been  struck 
by  the  good  qualities  of  Mrs.  Chadderton,  and  it 
was  certain  He.ster  Brake  was  not  impressed  by 
her,  or  by  the  master’s  flourish  of  trumpets  over 
her  virtues. 

“ Kitty  will  have  heard  of  yon  too,  Mrs.  Chad- 
derton,”  said  Mr.  Woodhatch,  not  noticing,  or  af- 
fecting not  to  notice,  the  frigid  greeting  between 
the  two ; “ and  you  have  heard  of  Kitty  Vanch  ? 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Chadderton. 

And  on  tliis  occasion  the  position  was  reversed, 
and  it  was  the  housekeeper,  erect  and  stiff,  who 
failed  to  recognize  a little  hand  whidi  was  readily 
extended  tow^  her,  and  as  qoick^  drawn  hack 
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again  when  no  sign  of  reciprocity  of  feeling  was 
evident. 

“ Are  there  any  commands  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Chad- 
derton  of  Mr.  Woodhatch,  after  this  formal  recep- 
tion of  the  visitors. 

“You  will  sh«)w  my  friends  to  their  rooms, 
please,"  said  John  Woodlialch,  almost  with  a 
frown  at  her,  one  miglit  have  thought,  and  as  if 
in  reproof  for  her  demeanor,  “ and  then  I dare 
eay  an  early  cup  of  tea  will  not  be  objected  to.” 

“ Verv  well,  sir." 

Miss  Brake,  however,  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair 
by  the  open  window,  and  quickly  took  her  bonnet 
from  her  head  and  disengaged  a mantle  from  her 
shoulders. 

“ May  I feel  that  this  is  home,  John  ?”  she  in- 
quired, “ and  be  unceremonious  and  at  my  ease  ?” 

“ I dislike  ceremony  always,”  said  John,  “ and 
this  is  home  to  you,  or  I am  disappointed.” 

“ I am  too  tired  to  go  any  further,”  she  said ; 
“ let  me  rest  here  till  the  evening,  please.” 

“ Yes,  and  as  you  please.” 

She  held  out  her  bonnet  and  mantle  to  Kitty  ; 
she  could  not  or  would  not  see  Mrs.  Chadderton’s 
movement  lowai-d  the  articles,  and  then  she  lay 
back  in  her  ehair,  sighed,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
She  opened  them  again  widely,  though,  when  the 
housekeeper  said,  “ If  you  will  follow  roe,  Miss 
Vanch,  I will  show  you  to  your  room,”  and  until 
the  housekeeper  and  her  companion  had  departed 
kept  her  gaze  upon  them  both.  When  the  door 
was  shut  behind  them  she  closed  her  eyes  once 
more,  and  put  one  thin  band  suddenly  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  dress. 

“ You  are  unwell  to-day,”  said  Woodhatch. 

“I  do  not  feel  very  strong,”  she  murmured; 
“ but  then  I am  like  a chUd  in  strength.  A little 
always  distresses  me.” 

“What  has  distressed  you  since  I saw  you 
last?”  asked  the  farmer. 

“ I don’t  know.  I hardly  know,”  she  added,  as 
one  who  would  not  wholly  commit  herself  to  a 
false  statement,  and  yet  was  unwilling  to  offer  an 
explanation  to  her  interlocutor.  “ The  day  is  very 
warm,  and  coming  here  seems  very  strange  to  me.” 

“Shall  I leave  you?  A little  sleep — ” 

“No,  don’t  leave  me  directly,”  she  said;  “I 
want  to  speak  to  you  before  they  come  back.  A 
few  words,  if  you  will.” 

“ Certainly.” 

John  Wo^hatch  drew  a chair  to  the  window 
also,  and  sat  down  facing  her.  She  was  a fragile 
woman  without  her  out-door  apparel ; the  folds 
of  her  mantle  had  disguised  her  extriiordinary 
thinness,  as  the  bonnet,  or  its  trimmings,  had 
given  “tone”  to  the  swarthy-skinned,  wasted  lit- 
tle face,  in  which  two  dark  eyes  were  gleaming. 
Now  in  her  in-door  costume,  and  sitting  there 
with  her  walkiug-cane  clutched  in  one  trans- 
parent hand,  she  looked  ill  and  weakly  enough — 
one  who  required  great  care  to  make  her  way  in 
life  even  as  an  invalid. 

“ So  that  is  Mrs.  Chadderton  ?”  she  said  to  John 
Woodhatch. 

“Yes, that’s  she.” 

“I  can’t  say  I admire  your  choice  of  house- 
keeper,” she  added. 

“You  don’t  like  her?” 

“No,  I don’t  like  her,”  was  the  slow,  thought- 
ful reply. 

“I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  Hester,”  he  said, 
lightly,  “ for  you  do  not  take  to  strangers  quick- 
ly, and  your  first  impressions  are  sonteiimes  de- 
ceptive.” 

“ I should  not  like  her  if  she  were  to  live  till 
doomsday,”  remarked  Miss  Brake.  “ What  a cold, 
hard  face  it  is !” 

“ Hers  has  been  a cold,  hard  life.” 

“Ah,  yes ; so  has  been  many  a poor  woman’s,” 
answered  Hester  Brake ; “ but  one  need  not  look 
like  that.  Can  you  trust  her?” 

“ I have  trusted  her  for  many  years.” 

“ Don’t  trust  her  any  longer ; rather  take  my 
warning,  and  beware  of  her,”  sbe  said,  in  a hasty 
whisper. 

John  Woodhatch  regarded  his  visitor  with  close 
attention  for  an  instant,  then  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  laughed 
again. 

“ You  are  the  most  uncharitable  person  I ever 
met,  with  any  claim  to  Christian  charity,”  he 
said,  ironically;  “but  then  you  do  not  always 
mean  what  you  say,  Hester  Brake,  and  so  I for- 
give your  hard  words.” 

“ I have  not  asked  your  forgiveness,”  she  said, 
abruptly,  “ and  I am  not  compelled  to  admire 
Mrs.  Chadderton  because  you  do,  John.” 

“ Certainly  not.” 

“ Morris  never  cared  for  her.” 

“Very  likely,  poor  fellow.” 

“ He  said  she  was  always  watching  him,”  con- 
tinued Hester. 

“She  is  a watchful  woman  at  all  times.  Why 
do  you  quote  Morris  ?”  he  asked, 

“ Coming  to  this  house  brings  back  my  thoughts 
of  him,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  you  must  not  be  hard  or  unjust  to  her 
because  he  was,”  said  Woodhatch ; “ and  I want 
you  to  take  my  word  that  Mrs.  Chadderton  is  a 
worthy  soul." 

“ You  think  well  of  everybody,”  she  said,  pet- 
ulantly; “you  are  so  different  from  me !” 

John  Woodhatch  moved  slowly  toward  the  open 
French  window.  “What  line  harvest  weather 
this  is  I”  he  said.  “ I must  look  after  my  men 
now,  I shall  not  be  very  long  away.” 

“One  moment  more.  W’hom  have  I misun- 
derstood— not  taken  to  at  first  ?”  she  asked,  re- 
verting to  his  former  insinuation,  as  thougli  she 
set  store  by  his  words,  or  they  affected  her  by 
their  injustice,  and  were  not  easily  forgotten. 

“ Lucy  Brake,”  he  answered. 

“ She  told  vou  so  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ She  is  mistaken.  I like  her.” 

“ That’s  well,”  said  John  Woodhatch,  brighten- 
ing ; “ that  is  how  it  should  be,  for  the  sake  of 
Morris,  who  loved  her  very  much.” 

“ It  is  you  who  are  quoting  Morris  to  me  now. 


How  is  it  he  is  in  our  minds  so  much  to-day?” 
she  asked.  “ Is  it  the  visit  here,  the  sad  con- 
sciousness that  he  left  this  house  oue  night  to  his 
death  ?” 

“Try  and  rest  for  a few  minutes,”  he  said, 
evasively.  " I spoke  of  Morris  because  you  did. 

I was  uuwi.se.”  | 

“I  will  try  and  rest,  then.  I am  detaining 
you."  ! 

“ If  you  require  anything,  touch  that  bell,”  said 
Mr. Woodhatch;  and  he  passed  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  along  the  garden  ground  by  way  of  a 
short-cut  to  his  fields. 

Miss  Brake  looked  round,  as  if  for  the  bell  he 
had  indicated,  looked  very  closely  at  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room  now,  the  pictures  and  prints 
upon  the  wall,  the  old  stone-china  on  the  mantel- 
piece, the  Broadwood  Grand,  which  had  remained 
untouched  since  Lucy  Brake  was  there  last — near- 
ly five  years  ago — and  after  this  critical  inspec- 
tion she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  a languid,  sad-faced 
woman,  to  whom  life  itself  seemed  a burden  to 
bear. 

The  house  was  very  still  after  the  departure  of 
John  Woodhatch,  and  she  was  very  tired  with  her 
journey.  Y’esterday  there  had  been  great  excite- 
ment for  her,  and  she  liad  lain  “ wide  awake  and 
staring”  all  the  long  night  afterward,  and  in  the 
peace  and  rest  of  her  new  home  slie  could  close 
her  eyes  and  fall  asleep.  It  was  far  from  a peace- 
ful slumber,  however,  and  disturbed  even  in  that 
bright  daytime  by  strange  dreams,  if  oue  could 
judge  by  a low  moaning,  as  of  pain. 

A heavy  sleep,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
from  which  the  opening  of  the  door  did  not  in 
any  way  arouse  her.  Mrs.  Chadderton  and  Kitty 
Vanch  had  come  into  the  room  together — the  for- 
mer full  of  attention,  despite  her  stolidity  of  de- 
meanor, and  anxious  that  the  younger  visitor 
should  reach  the  farm  parlor  again  without  los- 
ing her  way  along  the  corridor. 

“She  is  asleep,” said  Kitty,  at  first  glance  of 
her  mistiiess.  “You  will  not  make  any  noise, 
please,”  she  added  to  Mrs.  Chadderton ; “ she  has 
had  a very  bad  night.” 

“ I will  take  the  keys  from  the  cupboard  yon- 
der, and  go,”  replied  the  housekeeper ; and  hav- 
ing been  adjured  to  caution,  she  went  across  the 
room  in  so  perfectly  noiseless  a fashion  that  Kit- 
ty marvelled  at  the  process,  as  she  herself  crept 
to  a vacant  chair  opposite  Miss  Brake. 

But  Mr.s.  Cliaddertoii  did  not  go  after  she  had 
obtained  the  keys  and  locked  tlie  cupboard — lest 
her  visitoi’s  should  make  free  with  the  contents, 
perhaps  ; on  the  contrary,  she  canje  to  the  back 
of  Kitty’s  chair  in  the  same  ghost-gliding  fash- 
ion, and  touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

“ Is  she  HI  ?”  she  asked,  in  a low  voice. 

“No;  she  is  only  tired.” 

“She  looks  like  one  at  deatli's  door,”  Mrs. 
Chadderton  added.  “You  should  be  careful  of 
her.  Miss  Vanch.” 

“ I hope  I am.” 

“Oue  cares  always  for  what  one  loves;  and 
you  love  her  very  much,  I am  told.” 

“ Wlio  told  you?”  she  whispered  back. 

“Mr.  Woodliatch  has  often  spoken  of  her  care 
for  you,  and  of  how  much  you  love  her  in  return,” 
slie  replied. 

“Has  he?  Ye.s.  I love  her  very  much,”  said 
Kitty;  “she  has  been  everything  to  me  for  tlie 
last  five  years  of  my  life,  and  so  God  bless  her 
for  it.” 

“ God  ble.ss  her  for  it,”  eclujed  Mrs.  Chadtler- 
ton  ; and  as  Kitty  looked  toward  her,  she  added, 

“ Yes,  you  ought  to  .say  that,  I tliiuk.  What 
would  you  have  been  without  her?” 

Kitty  stared  now  at  the  hou.sekeeper,  and  felt 
her  licart  sink  even  at  these  words. 

“ Don’t  mind  me,  miss,”  said  the  housekeeper, 

“ and  don’t  tell  Mr.  Woodhatch  wliat  I have  said. 

It  is  a rule  here  to  look  away  from  the  past,  hav- 
ing lived  it  down.” 

“And  your  past,  then?”  asked  Kitty,  wonder- 
ing! v. 

“ Wa.s  in  Bolter's  Rents  along  with  all  the  rent 
of  them,"  she  said.  “ Do  you  despise  me  very 
much  for  that,  Miss  Vanch?” 

“ Heaven  forbid  ! Why  should  I ?”  asked  Kitty. 
“I  thought  you  would  not,  but  I thought  I 
sliould  like  to  tell  you  tliis  before  any  one  else 
did,  lest  «lu,"  nodding  to  Miss  Brake,  “ or  Greg- 
ory Dorward  should  .set  you  against  me.” 

‘“Neither  will  try  to  do  that,”  said  Kitty,  per- 
haps a little  too  confidently;  “on  the  contrary, 
you  seemed  to  despise  me— to  shrink  away  from 
me  when  I first  saw  you.” 

“ I was  ashamed,  or  flurried — I don’t  know 
which.  I — ” 

“ Hush  ! not  so  loud  ; you  have  awakened  her.  , 
See!”  ^ I 

But  Mrs.  Chadderton  did  not  stop  to  see,  but 
went  verv  swiftly  from  the  room,  as  if  afraid  at 
present  to  meet  Miss  Brake’s  gaze,  which,  the 
instant  after  the  door  Lad  closed,  was  fixed  upon 
Kate  Vanch. 

“ Have  I been  asleep  ?”  she  asked.  “ I did  not 
hear  you  come  in.” 

“ You  have  been  sound  asleep,”  said  Kitty. 

“ Who  has  just  left  the  room— Mr.  Dorward?” 

“ Mrs.  Chadderton.” 

“ Where  is  she  now  ?” 

“She  has  just  left  me.” 

“ Come  here  and  listen,  Kate,”  said  Miss  Brake, 
with  evident  excitement. 

Kale  Vanch  crossed  to  her  side,  and  bent  down 
her  head  to  listen,  as  commanded. 

“ I am  here  to  watch  her;  I have  brought  you 
to  watch  her  too,  and  gain  in  some  way— in  any 
way — if  possible,  her  contidence.” 

“But  your  manner  when — ” 

“Yes,  yes;  I know.  I was  not  prepared,  an- 
swered Mi-ss  Brake,  hurriedly.  “Sbe  will  take 
to  you  presently;  but  vou  must  be  alway.s  on 
guard  too,  Kitty,  lest  she  deceive  you  in  your 
turn.  A terrible  woman,  I am  sure.” 

“ I hope  not  I think  not” 

“It  is  not  to  be  all  love-making  at  Farm  For- 
lorn. remember.”  said  Hester  Brake,  scornfully; 


“ we  are  in  the  house  whence  Morris  was  spirited 
away,  and  where  his  death  was  planned.” 

“ Pray  do  not  think  of  this,  Miss  Hester — not 
at  this  time.” 

“ This  must  always  be  to  me  a house  of  shad- 
ow,” she  replied,  “ and  1 have  always  avoided  it 
But  he  brings  me  to  it  at  last.” 

“John  Woodhatch?” 

“ No.  Morris.” 

“Oh,  Miss  Hester!  Miss  Hester!”  entreated 
Kitty,  “ you  will  not  brood  on  this  again — not 
now,  when  there  is  a prospect  of  happiness  for 
me.  Is  it  fair  ?” 

Hester  Brake  rested  her  thin  hand  on  the  soft 
dark  braids  of  hair  inclined  toward  her. 

“ Youth  is  selfish,  and  love  is  more  selfish  than 
youth — and  I have  outlived  both,  Kitty,  oh,  so 
long !”  she  murmured.  “ There,  I will  not  weary 
you  again  yet  awhile.  I only  wished  to  warn 
you.” 

“ Of  Mrs.  Chadderton  ?” 

“ Yes.  She  knows  who  killed  my  brother !” 

[to  Ult  OONTINCKD.] 


A VERSE. 


The  summer’s  lovely  rose 
Much  beauty  brings,  and  yet 
Its  coming  wakes  a tender  thought 
Of  spring’s  dead  violet; 

And  many  a happy  song 
In  sweetest  music  set 
Recalls,  whene’er  we  hear  it  sung. 
What  we  would  fain  forget ; 

And  brightest  smiles  oft  shine 
Through  eyes  with  tears  still  wet — 
For  there  is  scarce  a joy  in  life 
Unmingled  with  regret. 


WINTER  SCENES  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST. 

The  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Grahau 
printed  on  page  8 present  a strong  and  interest- 
ing contrast  to  tlie  .Southern  scenes  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  The  former  were  made  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Lake  .Superior,  and  convey  in  a 
graphic  manner  a truthful  impression  of  winter 
life  in  that  region. 


WAH^S  AND  STRAYS. 

Christmas-day  in  New  York  city  in  1882 
noteworthy  for  the  abundance  of  evergreens  dis- 
played, and  for  the  very  poor  show  they  made. 
If  the  streets  and  sidewalks  had  been  covered 
with  snow  instead  of  presenting  an  almost  mid- 
summer appearance;  if  snow  blown  from  the 
roofs  of  hou.ses  and  sifting  down  upon  the  pro- 
jections had  embossed  their  fronts  with  white; 
if  the  lawns  in  the  parks  had  been  buried  under 
snow,  and  the  branches  of  trees  laden  with  it;  if 
tlie  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  had  been  heard  in  the 
streets — then  the  unusual  abundance  of  ever- 
greens would  have  made  a pretty  contrast  with 
the  white,  and  would  have  given  to  the  city  a very 
bright  appearance. 

From  observations  of  the  great  comet  of  1882 
Professor  Frisby,  of  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington,  concludes  that  its  orbit  is  a very 
lengthened  ellipse,  which  carries  it  outward  from 
the  sun  about  ninety  times  as  far  as  tlie  eartii  is 
distant  from  that  luminary.  Its  period,  he  cal- 
culates, is  about  763  J- 
years,  and  he  thinks 
the  comet  may  bo 
identical  with  the 
bright  celestial  wan- 
derer which  was  seen 
I .371  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and 
I again  in  the  year  363. 
i^ince  the  danger  of 
its  falling  into  the 
sun  on  this  lap,  and 
kindling  a blaze  hot 
enough  to  destroy 
the  earth,  is  past, 
none  of  those  now 
living  need  borrow 
trouble  in  view  of  its 
return. 

Optimists  declare 
that  they  saw  in  the 
holiday  season  evi- 
dences of  the  decline 
of  the  tin  horn  as  a 
device  put  in  the 
mouths  of  urchins  to 
enable  them  to  ex- 
press that  feeling  of 
peace  and  good-will 
which  should  reign 
in  the  hearts  of  all. 

The  juvenile  tin  horn 
is  an  abomination 
against  which  no  lov- 
er of  law  and  order 
will  ever  cease  to  cry 
out. 


Cats  in  the  service 
of  the  government 
are  entitled  to  a 
share  in  its  revenues 
in  consideration  of 
the  service  perform- 
ed, but  their  allow- 
ances are  not  enough 
to  warrant  such  a 
raid  as  Mr.  Jay  Hub- 
bell  made  on  the  gov- 
ernment cats  in  the 
Philadelphia  Post-of- 
fice last  fall.  It  has 


been  ascertained  tliat  the  “ cat  fee”  allowed  by 
the  Washington  authorities  to  one  of  the  largest 
Post-offices  ill  Central  New  York  is  two  dollars  a 
quarter.  The  number  of  cats  employed  is  not 
stated.  Their  duty  is  to  prevent  mice  and  rats 
from  destroying  the  mails. 

The  announcement  of  a new  journal,  to  be  ed- 
ited and  published  by  the  patients  in  the  City 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  on  Ward’s  Island,  and  to 
be  styled  The  Moon,  recalls  a similar  publication 
that  was  edited  by  lunatics  in  the  State  Asylum 
at  Utica  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  issued 
monthly,  and  was  called  The  Opal.  Its  conteiita 
ran  largely  to  poetry,  a couplet  of  which  has  out- 
lived  the  magazine.  It  runs ; 


Wtien  Red  Cloud,  the  Sioux  chief,  arrived  in 
Washington  recently,  the  reporters  sought  to  in- 
terview him,  but  the  ouly  word  they  were  able  to 
draw  from  him  was  the  salutation  "How  !”  Ap- 
parently he  is  learning  the  Yankee  method  of 
parrying  the  interrogations  of  the  interviewer. 

In  Switzerland,  when  a policeman  finds  a per- 
son violating  a city  ordinance,  such  as  driving  a 
cab  after  dark  without  a lighted  lantern,  or  shak- 
ing a rug  from  a window  overlooking  a street, 
the  officer  serves  tlie  offender  with  a card  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  offense,  and  adding ; “ If 
you  acknowledge  yourself  to  have  committed  the 
aforesaid  breach  of  police  regulations,  you  are  to 

pay  a fine  of at  the  police  office  on 

. If  you  deny  your  guilt,  you  arc  here- 
by summoned  to  appear  on at  the  tri- 

bunal of  police,  where  you  will  have  to  answer 
my  charge.” 

Boston  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  a won- 
derful variety  of  bean  is  making  its  way  west- 
ward from  China,  which  is  not  only  cooked  and 
eaten  like  other  beans,  but  is  made  into  cheese. 
Experiments  are  now  making  with  a view  to  its 
acclimatization  in  the  south  of  France. 

Georgia  has  a calf  with  hoofs  like  a mule’s  ? 
but,  as  iu  bind-legs  are  shorter  than  its  fore- 
legs, it  can  never  emulate  the  mule  family  in  that 
which  makes  the  mule  great. 

A mountain  grouse  recently  killed  in  Oregon 
had  expensive  tastes.  A dollar’s  worth  of  gold 
was  found  in  its  crop. 

.Some  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  New  York 
will  be  interested  at  the  present  time  to  know 
that  “ niasldng”  is  a word  of  gypsy  origin,  from 
tnashdva,  meaning  fascination  by  the  eye. 

In  a notice  of  Harper’s  Christmas,  the  London 
Literary  World  says  that  it  “ keeps  up  tlie  Amer- 
ican reputation  for  producing  ‘ big  things.’  This 
Christmas  number  is  not  only  the  biggest  but  the 
best  tiling  that  we  have  seen  in  connection  with 
illustrated  weekly  papers.  There  are  some  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  full-page  engravings,  with  sev- 
eral smaller  pieces,  e.xecuted  with  gi-eat  artistic 
skill,  and  printed  admirably  on  fine  smooth-faced 
paper,  which  it  is  a pleasure  to  look  at  and  to 
handle. . . .We  advise  everybody  who  can  afford 
to  invest  in  a little  of  the  Christmas  literature, 
which  may.  pleasantly  fill  up  a few  spare  half- 
hours  in  the  holidays,  not  to  omit  to  get  Harper's 
Christmas.” 


SELECTION. 

Brow.v  (a*  he  is  leaving  cur  Art  Com 
n ths  cloak-room).  “ Confound  it  .'—got  my  own  hat,  a 
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ADVENTURES  WITH  ALLIGATORS. 

Latk  one  evening  last  February  I sat  on  the  porch  of  John  Pikrck’s  hospitable 
though  modest  log  house  at  Fort  Bassinger,  listening  to  tales  of  wild  frontier  life  told 
by  my  host  and  his  stalwart  sons.  Fort  Bassinger  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Kissimmee  River,  in  South  Florida,  and  is,  in  that  direction,  the  most  advanced  outpost 
of  civilisation,  there  being  no  settlers  between  it  and  the  dread  Okeechobee,  fifty  mllea 
to  the  south,  and  but  half  a dozen  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north.  It  is  now  a fort  only  in  name,  though  during  the 
Seminole  war  it  was  the  site  of  a permanent  encampment  of  troops.  At  present  Fort 
Bassinger  consists  of  the  log  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings  own^  by  Jobs  Pierck,  a 
cattle  man,  whose  wealth  lies  in  the  herds  which  roam  the  broad  prairies  of 
South  Florida. 

Suddenly,  as  wc  talked,  the  light  of  a camp  fire  streamed  across  the 
waters  of  the  river  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the  house,  and 
curiosity  impelled  us  to  visit  the  new-comers  and  inquire  con- 
cerning  them.  On  reaching  the  fire  we  found  but  one  man 
stretched  at  length  beside  it,  and  patiently  watching  the 
roasting  of  a wild  turkey  that  he  had  shot  some  hours 
before.  He  was  FRANK  LKnts,  the  best  knowti  and 
most  successful  alligator- hunter  and  guide 
South  Florida.  twelve 

made  this  Floridian  wilderness 
acqumnted  with 

den  hunter’s  garb, 

was 

He  was  for  the 
Lake  on  an 
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return,  as  they  crossed  the  river,  one  proposed 
that  they  take  n bath.  Going  a few  rods  below 
the  bridge  to  where  there  was  a deep  pool,  they 
took  their  bath,  left  the  water,  and  were  dressing, 

when  G declared  tliat  he  must  have  one  more 

plunge.  He  dived  from  the  bank  into  the  deep 
water,  re-appeared  on  the  surface,  and  suddenly, 
with  a terrific  shriek  and  a desperate  struggle, 
again  disappeared.  A moment  later  a huge  alli- 
gator rose  to  the  surface,  holding  the  man  in  his 
awful  jaws,  and  swam  leisurely  toward  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river.  The  monster  had  seized 
the  swimmer  by  the  right  arm  and  the  middle  of 
his  body,  so  that  he  was  perfectly  helpless.  As 

poor  G was  thus  borne  across  the  river  he 

begged  in  his  agony  that  if  his  companions  could 
not  save,  they  would  shoot  him;  but  with  only 
their  shot-guns  loaded  with  bird-shot  they  were 
helpless,  and  were  forced  to  listen  to  his  heart- 
rending appeals  without  the  ability  to  render  him 
the  slightest  .service.  They  did,  however,  run  up 
to  the  bridge,  cross  the  river,  and  run  down  the 
other  side,  prepared  to  attack  the  brute  with 
their  knives  and  clubbed  guns.  He  in  the  mean 
time  had  reached  the  bank,  dragged  his  whole 
length  out  upon  it,  and  lay  there  for  a minute 
with  lifted  head,  and  holding  his  victim,  still 
alive  and  struggling,  though  horribly  crushed 
and  mangled,  high  in  the  air.  Suddenly  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  men  from  the  bridge,  he 
turned,  and  with  that  quickness  of  motion  so 
wonderful  in  those  ungainly  creatures  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  with  his  doomed  victim  di.sap- 
peared  beneath  the  surface  to  rise  no  more. 
When  the  breathless  runners  reached  the  spot  a 
few  bubbles  floating  on  the  blood-stained  water 
were  all  that  was  left  to  tell  of  the  hideous  trage- 
dy just  enacted. 

By  daylight  our  little  camp  was  astir,  and'a  few 
minutes  later  was  pervaded  by  the  grateful  aroma 
of  boiling  coffee  and  the  odor  of  sizzling  bacon. 
That  day  was  occupied  in  building  a hut,  which 
we  thatched  with  palm  leave.s,  and  making  other 
preparations  for  our  week’s  hunt.  At  odd  times 
during  the  day  the  hunter  shot  a number  of  cor- 
morants, and  caught  a quantity  of  cat-fish,  all  of 
which  he  threw  into  the  river  to  attract  alligators 
to  the  vicinity  of  our  camp.  He  also  carefully 
cleaned  his  rifles,  a beautiful  Winchester  and  an 
old  muzzle-loading  Jaeger,  upon  which  he  placed 
his  chief  reliance,  and  overliauled  his  harpoon, 
making  for  it  a new  shaft  of  tough  hickory,  and 
testing  every  inch  of  the  fine  Manila  line  attach- 
ed to  the  iron  head.  This  line,  by-the-way,  would 
be  easily  bitten  in  twain  by  the  ’gator  into  whose 
body  tlie  harpoon  had  been  driven  were  it  not 
for  an  ingenious  device  of  the  hunter,  who  uses 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  feet  of  his  line  a bunch 
of  strong  hempen  cords,  which  slip  between  the 
teeth  of  the  animal,  and  baffle  all  his  efforts  at 
parting  them.  And,  last  of  all,  Lefils  carefully 
cleaned  and  trimmed  his  bull’s-eye  lantern;  for 
all  our  hunting  was  to  be  what  is  known  as  “ fire- 
hunting,” and  was  to  be  done  at  night. 

At  last  the  sun  set,  and  almost  immediately — 
for  there  is  little  twilight  in  those  latitudes— came 
the  darkness  which  we  needed  for  our  work.  We 
ate  our  supper  leisurely,  however,  and  waited  un- 
til about  eight  o’clock,  “so  as  to  give  all  the  ’ga- 
tors a chance  to  get  out  and  be  feeding,”  said  the 
hunter.  By  that  time  it  seemed  to  me  a.s  though 
all  the  alligators  in  the  river  were  not  only  “ out,” 
but  in  the  virinity  of  our  camp ; for  the  cormo- 
rant and  cat-fish  bait  had  done  its  work,  and  it 
appeared  little  short  of  suicidal  to  venture  out  on 
the  water  in  the  blackness  of  the  niglit  amongst 
the  monsters  that  we  could  hear  splashing,  grunt- 
ing, and  occasionally  bellowing  like  angry  bulls, 
apparently  within  a few  feet  of  us,  and  I confess  I 
felt  rather  “ scary”  as  I took  my  seat  in  the  stem- 
sheets  of  the  skiff,  and  with  paddle  in  hand  pre- 
pared to  send  her  forth  into  their  midst;  but 
with  Lefils  it  was  a matter  of  regular  business, 
and  he  was  so  collected  and  matter  of  fact  that 
I quickly  regained  confidence.  He  sat  in  the  bow, 
rifle  in  hand,  and  with  the  bull’-s-eye  lantern  fast- 
ened by  a leathern  thong  to  his  head.  As  the 
skiff  shot  out  into  the  river,  under  the  strokes  of 
my  broad-bladed  paddle,  she  seemed  to  follow  a 
golden  path  made  by  the  narrow  gleam  of  light, 
which  was  so  bright  and  sharply  defined  that  the 
darkness  was  like  black  walls  on  either  side. 

We  went  down  stream,  and  I had  not  taken  a 
dozen  strokes  before  a sharp  “ hist”  from  the 
hunter  caused  me  to  cease  paddling,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  our  boat  drifted  with  the  current,  as 
noiselessly  as  an  autumn  leaf,  down  the  bright 
water  path.  The  gleam  of  his  rifle  barrel  as  Lk- 
FiLS  raised  it  to  his  shoulder  was  followed  by  the 
sharp  report,  and  a tremendous  splasliing  in  the 
water  just  ahead  of  us.  But  the  bullet  had  done 
its  work  surely,  and  had  crashed  into  the  thick 
skull,  plump  between  the  eyes.  The  alligator 
sunk ; but  with  the  long  slender  shaft  of  the  har- 
poon we  quickly  found  him,  and  the  sharp  barbed 
iron  was  driven  deep  into  his  scaly  body.  A 
slight  effort  brought  him  to  the  surface,  bis  spe- 
cific gravity  being  but  little  greater  than  that  of 
water,  and  in  another  minute  the  hunter  had  dex- 
terously lodged  the  ungainly  carcass  in  the  boat. 
Within  five  minutes  after  the  firing  of  the  rifle- 
shot the  harpoon  had  been  detached  from  the 
dead  b^y,  and  we  were  quietly  paddling  up 
stream  in  search  of  another.  Within  an  hour 
two  boat-loads  of  dead  alligators,  ten  in  all,  had 
been  killed,  secured,  and  deposit^  on  the  little 
bunch  of  tussocks,  about  a quarter  of*  a mile 
below  our  camp,  timt  bad  been  selected  as  our 
skinning  ground.  Here  we  pulled  them  ashore 
and  piled  them  in  a heap  to  be  operated  upon  the 
next  day,  or  after  they  had  become  “ thoroughly 
dead,”  as  Lehls  said.  All  this  time  1 had  not 
seen  a single  alligator  until  after  he  had  been 
. shot,  and  was  very  anxious  to  “shine”  a pair  of 
eyes.  So  after  we  had  piled  our  'gators  on  the 
r tussocks,  the  bull’s-eye  was  fastened  to  my  head, 
i<  and  with  rifle  in  hand  I took  my  place  in  the 

fbow  of  the  boat,  and  Lxnus  took  that  I bad  oc- 
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stream  I moved  my  head  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
as  directed  by  the  hunter,  and  for  a few  minutes 
saw  nothing  save  the  shining  pathway  among  the 
dark  lily-pads.  Suddenly  there  flashed  out  irorn 
the  blackness,  right  ahead,  what  appeared  two 
lights  shining  at  a great  distance  from  us.  They 
were  of  a dark  lurid  red,  and  glowed  like  dull 
coals  of  fire.  I was  about  to  call  Lefils’s  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  ask  what  they  were,  when  they 
moved  slightly,  and  like  an  electric  shock  the 
knowledge  flashetl  across  me  that  a huge  ’gator 
lay  directly  in  our  path,  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  away,  and  that  he  was  steadfastly  regarding 
us,  without  showing  the  slightest  disposition  to 
move.  With  a “ hist”  I arrested  the  progress  of 
the  boat,  but  not  until  she  had  drifted  so  close  to 
the  great  motionless  brute  that  the  end  of  my  rifle 
barrel  almost  touched  the  glowing  eyes  as  I aimed 
between  them  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  report 
was  followed  by  such  a terrible  lashing  of  the  wa- 
ter under  our  bows  that  as  the  boat  was  swiftly 
backed  from  the  scene  of  disturbance  she  was 
tossed  like  a cockle-shell,  and  I experienced  the 
same  sensation  as  when,  years  before,  I had  been 
forced  to  sit  quietly  in  tlie  stern-sheets  of  a boat 
from  which  a keen-edged  lance  had  just  sent  a 
monster  whale  into  his  death  flurry. 

As  we  lay  beyond  the  sweep  of  the  terrible 
tail,  watching  the  death  stniggle  of  the  huge  rep- 
tile, LkFiLS  said,  disapprovingly : “ That  was  a bad 
shot.  You  fired  too  quick.  You  didn’t  kill  him 
half  dead  enough.”  It  w'as  very  evident  that  I 
had  not  “ killed  him  dead  enough” ; but  his  mo- 
tions were  so  rapid  and  the  light  so  uncertain  that 
I had  no  chance  to  complete  the  deadening  by 
another  shot,  and  we  were  forced  to  wait  patient- 
ly until  he  should  become  exhausted  by  his  strug- 
gles. He  did  not  attempt  to  move  from  the  place 
in  which  we  had  found  him,  but  circled  round  and 
round,  now  raising  his  horrid  head  high  into  the 
air,  and  then  lashing  the  water  into  a turbid  foam 
with  his  powerful  tail.  This  state  of  affairs  last- 
ed for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  the  great 
reptile  sank  out  of  sight,  and  a few  ripples  only 
marked  the  scene  of  the  recent  commotion. 

“ We  can’t  afford  to  lose  him ; he’s  too  big,” 
said  the  hunter  as  he  picked  up  his  harpoon,  and 
we  again  exchanged  plac&s.  A few  minutes  care- 
ful feeling  among  the  bonnet  roots,  and  then  the 
barbed  iron  was  driven  downward  with  the  full 
force  of  the  8inea7  ann,  and  as  I backed  the  boat, 
Lefils  seized  his  rifle.  At  the  same  instant 
there  was  a rush  through  the  water,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  bull’s-eye,  which  still  remained  on  my 
head,  I had  a vision  of  wide-open  jaws  and  gleam- 
ing teeth.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  close  upon 
me,  or  so  it  seemed,  there  came  a shot,  a rending 
of  wood,  and  I found  myself  struggling  in  the 
dark  waters  of  the  river,  the  lantern  extinguish- 
ed, and  everything  shrouded  in  deepest  blackness. 
As  I sUhkI  irresolute  in  water  up  to  my  shoul- 
ders, a vigorous  stream  of  the  most  unique  oaths 
from  out  of  the  darkness  indicated  the  presence 
of  the  ’gator-hunter.  I found  that  he  still  held 
his  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  as  his  cartridges  were 
water-proof,  our  predicament  was  not  so  alarm- 
ing nor  our  loss  as  serious  as  had  at  first  ap- 
peared. But  we  were  forced  to  wait  until  daylight 
before  attempting  the  recovery  of  our  boat.  We 
waded  to  the  bank,  and  found  ourselves  on  the 
tu.s.sock8  in  company  with  our  victims  of  the 
earlier  hours  of  our  hunt.  Although  they  were 
supposed  to  be  dead  ’gators,  and  had  been  left 
there  as  such,  several  of  them  showed  such  un- 
mistakable signs  of  life  as  we  left  the  river  and 
crawled  out  amongst  them  that  they  had  to  be 
“ killed  again,”  as  Lefils  said.  He  did  not  waste 
ammunition  on  them,  but  killed  them  with  his 
hunting-knife,  in  each  case  reaching  across  the 
animal,  and  driving  the  long  knife  into  the  body 
just  back  of  the  fore-shoulder.  The  “ why”  of 
this  method  of  procedure  was  so  evident  that  no 
questions  nor  explanations  were  needed,  for  the 
instant  the  alligator  felt  the  knife,  he  struck  so 
savagely  in  the  direction  from  which  he  supposed 
the  blow  to  have  come,  with  both  head  and  tail, 
that  had  the  hunter  stood  on  that  side  he  would 
have  received  serious  if  not  fatal  injury.  Hav- 
ing thus  effectually  quieted  our  companions  in 
this  our  enforced  lodging  - place,  we  seated  our- 
selves on  one  of  the  scaly  bodies,  and  prepared 
to  pass  the  hours  until  daylight  as  comfortably 
as  possible.  The  tobacco  and  matches  in  iny  wa- 
ter-proof pouch  proved  of  inestimable  value,  and 
in  the  glowing  bowls  of  our  pipes  we  found  a source 
of  cheerfulness  which  even  our  wet  garments, 
made  colder  and  wetter  by  the  damp  night  breeze, 
could  not  extinguish.  We  also  succeeded  in  re- 
lighting the  bull’s-eye  lantern,  which  was  very 
fortunate,  for  by  its  light  we  discovered  and  kill- 
ed a number  of  venomous  water-moccasins  which 
had  invaded  the  tussocks,  probably  only  on  spec- 
ulative visits  of  inquiry,  but  possibly  with  mur- 
derous intent.  I am  not  sure,  however,  that  they 
were  not  attracted  by  the  light,  for  in  all  my  six 
months’  experience  of  camp  life  in  Florida  I have 
never  been  troubled  by  snakes,  and  doubt  very 
much  if  they  will,  unprovoked,  attack  a man.  Our 
light  also  attracted  several  alligators,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  repaid  by  bullets,  and  whose  dead  bod- 
ies we  obtained  next  day.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  that  enveloped  us,  our 
night  with  the  ’gators  would  have  been  compara- 
tively comfortable,  but  they  drove  us  to  the  verge 
of  insanity,  and  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were 
hailed  with  delight. 

As  soon  as  it  became  sufficiently  light  for  us 
to  pick  our  way,  we  succeeded,  partly  by  wading 
and  partly  by  swimming,  in  regaining  our  camp, 
where  our  thorough  enjoyment  of  dry  clothes,  hot 
coffee,  and  a hearty  breakfast  almost  compensated 
for  the  diseomforts  and  dangers  of  the  preceding 
hours.  In  my  canoe  we  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  our  disaster,  and  found  our  enemy  of  the  night 
before  floating  on  bis  back,  his  white  belly  glis- 
tening in  the  sunlight,  ston&dead,  and  still  at- 
tached to  the  sunken  skiff  by  the  line,  of  which 
one  end  was  fast  to  the  harpoon  in  his  body  and 
the  Sher  to  the  bow  of  the  boat.  It  seems  that 


[ when  he  made  his  final  rush  at  us  Lefils  had  fired  I 
a ball  down  the  yawning  chasm  of  his  throat,  and  ' 
that  in  his  death  agony  the  alligator  bad  seized 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  torn  it  off  from  stem  to 
stern.  We  dragged  him  up  on  the  tussocks,  and 
measured  him,  finding  him  to  be  within  an  inch 
of  thirteen  feet  long.  Although  during  that  week 
we  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty  alligators,  no 
one  of  them  equalled  him  in  size,  nor  did  we  have 
any  serious  trouble  with  any  other  during  the  j 
hunt. 

After  eight  days’  hard  work  we  abandoned  our 
comfortable  camp,  and  with  heavily  laden  boats 
turned  our  faces  up  the  river  toward  Fort  Bas- 
siuger  and  the  civil^tion  which  lay  beyond. 


FRESCOES.* 


PART  L-{Contintted.) 

Lady  Hermione  Lairohe,  MUton,  Emnt,  Berka, 

to  her  SiMer,  Lady  Dorothy  Latrobe,  Tlu  Cloia- 

ter*,  by  ChetterjM,  Derbyshire  : 

“ My  dear  Doll, — There  is  quite  too  lovely  a 
creature  here,  a Roman  ; Esmee  has  got  him  over 
to  do  the  ball-room.  You  never  saw  anything  so 
handsome;  he  is  like  a picture.  And  to  think 
we  were  in  Rome  all  winter,  and  never  saw  him ! 
He  is  entirely /aroucAe,  and  by  so  much  the  more 
fetching.  He  locks  himself  up  in  the  ball-room — 
he  is  doing  frescoes  there ; and  if  we  happen  to 
meet  him  in  the  woods  or  anywhere,  he  bows  and 
runs  away.  He  seems  to  think  us  a set  of  wild 
animals.  I got  Esmee  to  send  for  him  the  other 
evening,  but  he  wouldn’t  show.  It  is  too  tire- 
some. Tabby  says  we  all  are  too  ready  to  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  a gentleman ; but  I assure  you 
he  looks  like  one,  and  artists  nowadays  go  every- 
where, and  actors  too,  and  at  the  Duke’s,  last 
week,  there  were  two  of  them,  and  all  they  thought 
about  was  mussel-dredging  down  in  the  bay. 
It’s  dull  down  here,  on  account  of  Tabby ; she’s 
such  a grim  old  cat ; but  Esmee’s  awfully  sweet 
and  precious,  and  I wish  you’d  come ; and  Henry 
Ilollys,  I think,  is  coming,  and  he  i.s  always  good 
fun,  though  he  scolds.  Last  night,  as  the  Roman 
wouldn’t  come  to  us,  Esmee  had  five-o’clock  tea 
taken  into  the  ball-room  ; he  couldn’t  run  away, 
and  he  was  chnrminy;  told  us  such  delicious  Ital- 
ian storie.s.  and  sang  such  lovely  Italian  songs, 
just,  you  know,  as  we  heard  them  sing  going  by 
in  the  moonlight  in  Naples,  four  or  five  of  them, 
with  their  guitars,  don’t  you  remember  ? And 
then  he  sketched  us  all,  and  gave  us  the  sketches ; 
and  I wished  he  had  wanted  to  keep  mine,  but  I 
dare  say  he  can  do  me  from  memory.  I thought 
Italians  were  always  so  courteous,  but  he  isn’t 
one  bit : he  says  awfully  rude  things,  and  E.<mee 
got  quite  angry ; but  he  has  a jiretty  way  of  say- 
ing them  too.  He  seemeii  glad  wlicn  we  went 
away,  and  I heard  him  lock  the  door  again  while 
we  were  still  in  the  corridor.  He  is  to  be  here  a 
whole  year,  all  by  himself  in  the  winter ; but  win- 
ter’s a long  way  off ; Esmee  will  go  to  Cannes, 
and  means  to  have  the  Glaiieus  to  cruise  about 
in.  If  she  asks  me  to  go  with  her,  I shall. 

“ Your  affectionate  Hermie.” 

Leonis  Renzo,  jVitfoii  Ernest,  to  Don  EeeUino  Fer- 
rari, Florincl/asopra-Subiaco  : 

“ The  days  go  on  the  same  with  me,  my  hon- 
ored and  dear  friend.  My  work  progre.sses  as 
well  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  will  per- 
mit ; I have  contented  myself  with  six  of  the  car- 
toons necessary : the  remaining  twelve  are  still  in 
a vague,  incomplete  state.  When  I shut  my  eyes 
I see  our  little  village,  its  oak  and  chestnut  wood.s, 
its  crags  of  gray  marble  and  red  porphyry,  its 
strips  of  maize,  and  narrow  ledges  of  pumpkins, 
and  beans  that  need  such  coaxing  to  grow  up  on 
high  upon  the  rocks;  I see  the  bright,  brown 
buxom  maidens  with  their  breasts  heaving  under 
their  linen  botlices,  and  the  earthen  jar  balanced 
on  their  heads;  and  my  heart  with  my  thoughts 
flies  back  to  you  all,  and  I would  that  I were  sit- 
ting with  you  in  your  little  porch,  under  the  great 
pine-trees,  with  the  night  coming  on,  so  violet,  so 
silvery,  so  clear  and  bright,  with  the  glow-worms 
shining  like  little  stars  under  the  cabbage  and 
pumpkin  leaves.  If  I had  only  enough  to  live 
on,  without  being  a charge  to  you,  never  would  I 
have  been  thoughtless  enough  to  leave  our  sweet 
silent  Sabine  hills. 

“ I And  the  luxury  of  this  place  grow  oppress- 
ive to  me ; these  endless  carpets,  that  muffle  ev- 
ery sound ; these  endless  servants,  who  anticipate 
every  simplest  wish  or  act;  these  interminable 
meals,  which  need  the  appetite  of  Gargantua ; 
this  perpetual  panorama  of  idle  people,  who  are 
always  changing,  and  yet  look  to  me  always  the 
same — for  there  is  such  a likeness  and  sameness 
in  fashion ! — of  all  these  I grow  sick  and  impa- 
tient. One  may  lock  one’s  self  up  alone  as  one 
will,  there  is  no  escaping  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  a house.  A house  has  its  moral  at- 
mosphere as  a city  has.  Then  the  climate  has  a 
great  heaviness  in  it.  I feel  only  half  awake;  I 
am  not  myself  without  the  full  sunlight.  And 
these  eternal  clouds  are  not  grand,  as  our  tempest 
clouds  are ; broken  through  with  shafts  of  light, 
hurled  by  the  wind,  piled  one  on  another  in  mass- 
es  like  mountain  - crests,  taking  at  evening  on 
them,  when  the  storm  is  spent,  a pomp  of  color, 
a glory  unutterable.  No ; they  are  more  like 
great  dusky  featlicr-beds ; indeed,  I hear  thev 
are  called  wool-packs  by  the  country  people : they 
merely  present  a mouotonou.s,  uninteresting  ex- 
panse of  vapor;  and  as  for  a sunset,  I have  not 
seen  one  since  I saw  Civita  Vecchia  fade  away 
in  the  evening  glow.  You  will  say  I have  nos- 
taglia ! Of  course  I have ; but  that  does  not  pre^ 
vent  me  from  appreciating  the  rich  and  pastoral 
calm  of  this  country,  the  strength  and  courage 
and  good-humor  of  people,  the  cleanliness  of 
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their  homes,  and  the  excellence  of  their  agricul- 
ture.  If  we  could  transplant  some  of  these  qual! 
ities  into  Italy,  in  especial  the  cleanliness,  we 
should  truly  have  a paradise.  I am  ungrateful 
to  murmur  at  my  exile,  for  I have  that  greatest 
of  all  blessings,  work  that  is  sympathetic  and  de- 
lightful to  me. 

“ After  a few  attempts  at  suggestion  and  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  my  employer,  which  I re- 
jected more  peremptorily  than  was  perhaps  po- 
lite or  politic,  she  ha.s  left  me  entirely  to  my  own 
choice  of  theme  and  treatment.  I imagine  her 
cousin  has  written  to  her  that  I am  an  intractable. 
I have  been  here  three  months  now:  all  this  time 
there  has  been  a constant  succession  of  visitors  • 
but  these  of  course  do  not  affect  my  own  life:  I 
have  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  if  I were  in 
the  moon.  They  have,  or  rather  she  has,  howev- 
er, made  a custom  of  coming  into  the  ball-room 
for  their  six-o’clock  tea,  whenever  they  are  in  the 
house  at  that  hour,  and  there  have  t>ecn  several 
rainy  afternoons.  I can  not  be  churlish  ; she  is 
distinctly  in  her  own  right.  Hearing  that  I am 
something  of  a musician,  she  has  had  an  Erard 
placed  in  the  big  bare  room  for  my  use;  I can 
not,  of  course,  refuse  to  play  to  her  when  she 
comes.  Indeed,  I confess  the.se  afternoon  hours 
break  the  monotony  of  my  da3’s,  and  I find  my- 
.“elf  stupidly  di.sappointed  when  they  are  all  out 
riding  or  driving,  or  playing  their  lawn  tennis, 
which  is  a boi.-iterous,  meaningless  game  that  I 
do  not  admire,  when  I chance  to  cross  their  court 
as  I walk  in  the  gardens.  She  has  ceased  to 
complain  of  the  frescoes  being  slowly  executed ; 
I think  she  begins  to  take  interest  in  seeing  the 
blank  plaster  bloom  like  the  rose. 

“ I have  had  some  charming  fair  children  out 
of  the  village  as  models ; but  they  are  only  fair; 
they  have  no  soul  in  their  round  blue  eyes,  and  I 
could  only  model  their  little  healthy  bodies  and 
well-feil  white  limbs : their  faces  said  nothing. 
Now  Italian  children  have  the  whole  Inferno  and 
Paradi.so  in  their  wonderful  eyes;  why  is  it? 
They  have  no  soul  in  them ; or  at  least  they  will 
sell  any  they  have  for  a copper  centime  to  buy 
salt  fish  or  a tomato.  But  the  look  is  there,  and 
it  is  not  here.  Is  it  because  we  have  so  much 
tragedy  in  our  blood,  in  our  soil?  or  is  it  be- 
cause the  Italian  mothers  still  croon  strophes  of 
Tasso  and  Meta.stasio  over  the  sleeping  babies? 
The  English  mothers  certainly  do  not  sing  snatch- 
es of  Shakspeare  or  Herrick  over  the  cradles  of 
these  prett}’,  flaxen,  pink-cheeked  creatures. 

“I  have  been  translating  Tasso,  impromptu, 
into  French,  to  miladi  and  her  ladies;  it  seems 
poor  stuff  in  Gallic  dress,  yet  something  of  its 
spirit  and  sweetness  seems  to  reach  them.  As  I 
read  to  them  by  one  of  the  great  windows  of 
what  they  call  my  prison-house,  with  the  green 
lawi.s  anil  huge  cedars  outside,  and  these  lovely 
women  around  me,  I must  hxik  like  a story-teller 
of  the  Decamerone.  and  I believe  that  the  grim 
dowager-grandmother  disapproves  of  me.  She  has 
no  power,  hoivever,  to  make  the  rod  of  her  dis- 
]>leasure  felt,  for  miladi  is  her  own  mi-stress,  and 
liaving  passed  her  majority,  owes  obedience  to 
none.  I imagine  she  was  sjKiiled  all  her  life. 
She  expects  impossibilities,  and  can  be  both  inso- 
lent and  capiicioiLs.  Yet  I think  her  nature  is 
good,  tliough  so  incru.sted  with  the  habit  of  the 
world  that  the  actual  heart  in  her  can  seldom 
beat  as  it  might  do. 

” There  is  here,  at  this  moment,  a certain  Duke 
of  Kin;rslynn,  who  is  one  of  her  multitude  of  dis- 
tant cousins,  and  with  whom  it  is  desired  by  her 
world  in  general  that  she  should  marry  heraelf. 
He  is  a good-natured,  amiable  young  man,  whom 
slie  calls  Vic.,  and  torments  inces.-iantly ; he  has 
a certain  simple  dignity  which  makes  him  look 
manly  when  she  teases  him,  but  he  is  not  her 
equai  in  intelligence,  and  if  she  take  him  it  will 
only  be  because  she  wishes  to  be  Duchess  of 
Kingslynn,  and  they  will  both  be  extremely  sorry 
for  the  step  all  their  lives  long,  even  if  nothing 
worse  ensue.  I wish  I could  set  her  before  you 
with  any  .«ort  of  distinctnc.ss.  I inclose  another 
sketch  of  her;  I made  it  last  evening.  She  had 
been  riding,  and  got  down  at  the  foot  of  what 
they  call  the  yew  terrace,  and  I was  standing 
there,  as  the  terrace  is  just  outside  the  ball-room. 
She  took  off  the  little  melon-hat  she  wore,  and 
leaned  against  the  balustrade,  and  talked  a little 
while.  The  redness  of  sunset  was  shining  beyond 
the  heavy  boughs  of  the  yews;  it  touched  her 
hair  with  its  wai-mth,  and  made  her  eyes  look 
quite  soft.  I shall  make  a large  picture  from 
the  sketch  when  all  this  is  over,  and  I am  back  in 
Florinella,  and  a.sk  myself  if  it  be  not  a dream 
that  ever  I painted  frescoes  in  England.  I dare 
say  she  will  have  married  ‘Vic.’  by  that  tim^ 
and  have  begun  to  break  his  heart  and  spoil  bis 
temper. 

“ She  and  those  she  calls  her  bouse  party  came 
to  the  ball-room  last  afternoon.  I can  not  always 
lock  out  the  mistress  of  it,  and  was  forced  to  open 
the  door,  with  some  reluctance  I confess. 
was  a quantity  of  people,  male  and  female.  They 
talked  English,  of  which,  of  course,  I understood 
nothing.  I wished  I had  had  an  Italian  with  me 
to  have  been  able  to  return  them  their  bad  run- 
ners in  kind.  Bad  manners  seem  to  me  the  role 
of  these  English  patricians.  I threw  my  cigar 
away  when  they  entered,  but  the  men,  and 
two  of  the  women,  smoked  the  whole  time. 
had  tea  brought  them,  and  the  men  drank  the 
most  horrible  compound,  produced  by  mixing 
gether  brandy  and  a kind  of  soda-water,  and  t e 
women  ate  an  incredible  quantity  of  all  kinds  o 
hot  cakes,  sweet  cakes,  candied  fruits,  chocola^, 
and  sugared  dainties,  and  I knew  that 
ner  bell  would  ring  at  eight ! I wonder  that  tney 
do  not  all  die  of  indigestion. 

“ When  they  at  last  remembered  my  existence, 
they  spoke  to  me  in  French.  Then  I confess  a 
silly  demon  of  vanity  entered  into  me.  l 
ceived  they  thought  me  of  no  more  account  him 
one  of  my  lay  figures;  and  I ^_d  to  my*^ 
“ Leonis  Renzo,  at  the  Grecco  and  m r*r»  ^ 
have  always  said  you  ,oould.tolk ; try  no^i 
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see  if  you  ain  not  make  these  soda-water  drink- 
ers look  stupid.’  So  I did  try.  French  seemed 
to  them  all  the  same  thing  as  English,  except  to 
a very  dull  being  called  Lord  Colchester,  who  has 
a glass  screwed  in  his  eye.  I exerted  myself  to 
entertain  them,  and  succeeded;  soon  I had  the 
pleasure  to  see  that  the  cake-eaters  paid  no  more 
attention  to  the  soda-water  drinkers.  I told  them 
stories ; I sang  them  songs,  for  I had  my  old  lute 
in  the  room ; I played  them  a concerto  of  Schu- 
bert, and  some  of  the  Mo»e  in  Egitto.  Then  I 
permitted  myself  to  satirize  them,  and  the  only 
drawback  to  this  diversion  was  that  they  were  too 
stupid  to  be  easily  stung.  Only  miladi — my  pa- 
troness— got  angry,  and  defended  her  order  and 
their  ways  of  life,  which  I confess  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  a silliness  and  a selfishness  that  are  de- 
grading in  view  of  the  immense  interests  that  the 
world  contains.  Basta!  I had  my  turn,  and 
used  it.  They  staid  till  their  dressing-bell  rung, 
and  they  no  more  regarded  me  as  a lay  figure. 
Just  before  they  left  me  I spoke  at  some  length, 
in  Latin,  to  a man  whom  they  call  Bertie,  who  ap- 
pears a scholar  and  a good  critic  of  art.  He 
looked  surprised,  but  he  answered  me  in  the 
same  tongue.  Miladi  called  out,  ‘ Oh ! you  must 
not  speak  Latin,  you  know  we  don’t  know  it !’ 

‘ Miladi,’  I said  to  her,  ‘ you  know  it  as  well  as 
I know  your  English.’  At  that  she  was  a little 
conscience-stricken  and  ashamed.  * A very  good 
lesson,  neatly  given,’  said  this  gentleman  whom 
they  called  ^rtie,  to  me. 

“ I hope  they  will  not  take  the  habit  of  having 
their  tea  here';  it  is  not  good  to  get  angry,  and 
it  deprives  me  of  the  sunset  hours’  light,  and 
there  is  so  little  light  in  this  country  at  the  best 
of  times ! Dear  and  reverend  Father  in  God,  I 
salute  you  lovingly.” 


Mr.  HoUyt,  Borne,  io  Lady  Charterys,  MiUon 


“ I should  be  only  too  delighted  to  come  over, 
as  you  so  kindly  propose;  but  there  is  not  a 
ghost  of  a chance  of  my  getting  away  till  Sep- 
tember, and  I shall  hardly  get  ten  days  then. 
You  know  I am  left  in  charge,  and  the  dear  chief 
won’t  be  back  from  his  stag-bunting  till  Novem- 
ber. It  is  awfully  hot  and  fearfully  dull  I make 
a teappeUo  to  the  villas  of  friends,  and  sleep  very 
often  up  at  Frascati  or  Tivoli,  or  down  at  Falo 
at  Odescalchi’s  place ; but  one  can’t  get  out  of 
the  leaden  weight  of  the  intolerable  heat  unless 
one  goes  fairly  off  up  into  the  mountains,  and  I 
can’t  leave  the  Chancellerie  long  enough  to  do 
that ; there  are  complications,  and  the  Chambers 
may  re-assemble  any  moment.  By-the-way,  you 
have  not  mentioned  either  Renzo  or  the  frescoes 
for  ages : this  strikes  me  as  much  more  ominous 
than  if  you  indited  me  reams  in  bis  praise.  Have 
you  already  wholly  destroyed  him  ? Has  he  taken 
an  overdose  of  chloral  in  despair,  and  been  in- 
terred under  the  yews  of  Milton  Ernest?  If  you 
do  not  answer  me,  I shall  write  and  ask  your 
grandmother.  1 shall  have  the  truth  from  her." 


Lady  Charteryt,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Mr.  Hollys, 
Borne: 

“ You  will  have  the  truth,  my  dear  Harry,  from 
roe,  though  your  absurdity  scarcely  deserves  it. 
Your  envoi  is  perfectly  well,  and  the  walls  are  get- 
ting covered,  in  outline,  he  calls  it,  for  the  most  i 
part ; but  it  looks  very  well,  and  will  have  a very  ; 
good  effect.  The  music  gallery  he  proposes  to 
do  in  graffiti,  whatever  that  may  be ; but  I have 
obeyed  you  to  the  letter,  and  never  interfered 
with  him.  He  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  devices ; 
he  thinks  lawn  tennis  ungraceful  and  senseless, 
so  he  can’t  be  asked  even  to  join  in  that.  Now 
and  then,  once  a week  perhaps,  we  visit  the  ball- 
room; and  then  he  sings  a little,  or  plays,  or 
roads  some  Italian  poem  very  nicely.  He  really 
does  sing  very  well ; I wonder  he  didn’t  go  on  the 
stage  like  Capoul.  Vic.  has  taken  quite  a fancy 
to  him,  which  is  droll  enough,  for  they  can’t  say 
more  than  six  words  to  each  other.  You  know 
Via’s  Eton  French,  which  ought  to  be  so  good, 
but  isn’t,  and  only  just  lets  him  understand 
naughty  operettas  and  order  supper  at  Bignon's. 
Nobody  knew  he  could  ride ; but  the  other  day, 
just  as  all  the  horses  came  round.  Souchong  (you 
remember  her?)  got  loose  and  tore  away.  He 
was  in  the  home  wood  as  Souchong  dashed  through 
it,  and  he  actually  stopped  her,  mounted  her,  and 
after  she  had  tom  away  with  him,  literally  over 
bush  and  brier,  for  three  miles,  got  her  well  in 
hand,  and  brought  her  in  as  quiet  as  a lamb,  just 
when  we  all  supposed  she  h^  broken  her  l»ck 
in  a ditch.” 


Mr.  Hollys  (on  a post-card) : 

“Charming  lady’s  hack.  Souchong;  but  who 
was  the  hero  ? Surely  you  knew  Vic.  could  ride  ?” 

Lady  Charterys  (on  a post-card) : 

“ Who  was  to  suppose  an  Italian  could  ride  f I 
thought  they  were  like  Frenchmen.” 

Mr.  Hodya  (on  a post-card) ; 

"Forgive  my  stupidity ; I stand  corrected.  Cor- 
rect, in  return,  your  narrow  insular  prejudices. 
Italians  can  ride,  but  they  won’t,  as  a rule,  feed 
their  horses.  As  for  Frenchmen — ever  been  to 
the  Chantilly  hunt,  or  seen  ’em  go  after  boars  in 
Ardennes  ? It  is  very  generous  of  Vic.  to  like 
the  dompteur  of  Souchong.” 

lady  Charterys  {on  a post-card) : 

“ I am  afraid  the  heat  makes  you  dream  strange 
thing^.  Souchong  isn’t  the  least  bit  domptie,  and 
is  quite  as  ready  to  bite  her  groom  and  kick  her 
loose  box  into  splinters  as  ever  she  was.” 

Mr.  Hollys  (on  a post-card) : 

“ Only  one  word  more ; Do  you  mean  to  go  to 
Cowes  as  usual — or — not  ?” 

La<fy  Charterys  {on  a post-card) : 

" Why  on  earth  do  you  underline  such  a sim- 
ple inquiry  ? No ; I do  not ; because  the  Qlau- 


eus  is  being  recoppered,  and  I want  her  in  the 
winter.” 

Mr.  Hollys  {on  a post-card) : 

“ Thanks : I could  have  predicted  the  answer. 

In  winter  will  you  want  the  Glaurus's  cabin  done 
in  graffito  t 1 have  just  seen  the  man  I onglU 
to  have  sent  for  the  ball-room : he  is  sixty-eight, 
decorated,  diploma’d,  a ‘ professore,’  an  ‘ alun- 
no’  of  a thousand  artistic  societies,  and  an  ass ; 
but  if  the  frescoes  would  have  suffered,  at  least 
their  designer  would  not,  and  I am  quite  sure  he 
would  not  have  translated  Tasso  or  done  Mazep- 
pa  on  Souchong.  But  one  is  always  wise  too 
late.” 

Lady  Charterys  (on  a post-card): 

“ I have  sent  a paragraph  to  the  society  papers 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  distressing  fact  that 
the  Hon.  H.  Hollys,  so  well  known,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
has  gone  mad  in  consequence  of  a severe  sun- 
stroke incurred  in  the  dischaige  of  his  diplo- 
matic duties  in  Rome.” 

Mr.  Hollys,  Borne,  to  the  Duke  of  Eingslynn, 
Milton  Ernest: 

“ Deak  Vic., — You  know  you  have  my  very  best 
wishes,  but  what  can  I do  ? I never  had  much 
influence  over  her,  and  at  a distance  I have  none. 

If  I wrote  to  her  urging  your  desires  she  would 
probably  be  utterly  set  against  you : women  are 
‘ kittle  cattle,’  and  she  more  ‘ kittle’  than  most. 

I am  quite  sure  she  has  great  regard  for  you, 
and  I don’t  think  anybody  would  be  ns  good  a 
husband  for  her  as  yourself,  setting  altogether 
aside  the  tremendous  advantages  that  have  made 
you  the  hope  of  Belgravia  ever  since  you  left  the 
Eton  Eight.  You  will  acquit  me  of  any  such 
snobbish  meaning.  It  is  your  loyalty  of  nature, 
your  honesty  of  purpose,  your  knowledge  of  her 
character,  and  your  own  sweet  and  patient  tem- 
per which  would  make  of  you  so  good  a com- 
panion of  her  life.  But  if  you  feel  she  doesn’t 
care  for  you,  do  not  give  her  the  chance  of  mak- 
ing you  wretched.  Esmde  is  a woman  who  if  she 
loved  a man  might  be  made  anything  of  by  him ; 
but  if  she  have  only  for  you  a good-natured,  indif- 
ferent, friendly  regard,  then — then,  my  dear  Vic., 
cut  your  heart  out  with  a knife  now  rather  than 
spoil  all  your  glorious  future  by  wedding  your- 
self to  eternal  disappointment,  carking  jealousy, 
and  perfectly  useless  devotion.  I have  said  my 
say,  and  you  must  do  as  you  please.  I wish  you 
would  tell  me  one  thing:  have  I done  any  harm 
by  sending  Renzo  over  to  Milton  Ernest?  I 
thought  she  might  bother  him  in  his  painting,  but 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  she  would  notice  the 
man  any  more  than  she  does  the  doctor  or  the 
curate.  To  be  sure,  I underrated  the  attraction 
of  a perfectly  regular  profile  and  eyes  of  onyx.” 

The  Duke  of  Kingslynn,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Mr. 
Hollys,  Rome : 

“No;  I don’t  think  there’s  anything  of  that 
sort  with  the  Italian  fellow.  He  seems  wrapped 
up  in  his  painting.  1 like  him  myself.  Though 
ho  is  tremendously  good-looking,  he  is  neither  a 
fool  nor  a flirt.  He  seems  an  awfully  proud  beg- 
gar, and  keeps  out  of  our  way  ns  much  as  he  can. 

I think  he  is  down  on  his  luck : I suppose  you 
know  all  about  him.  I should  hope  she'd  as  soon 
think  of  the  groom.  I mean  to  try,  despite  all 
you  say,  though  I dare  say  you  are'  right.  She 
doesn’t  care  much  for  me,  but  then  if  she  don’t 
care  for  anybody  else  we  shall  get  along.  I can’t 
put  it  in  good  language,  nor  look  at  her  as  the 
Italian  fellow  docs  when  he  reads  ’em  Tasso,  but 
I would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  her,  and  I 
don’t  believe  there’s  another  woman  in  the  w'orld 
like  her.  If  she’s  got  any  faults  I don’t  see  ’em ; 
she  may  treat  me  like  dirty  boots  if  she  likes,  I 
shall  love  her  as  long  as  I live.” 

Mr.  Hollys,  Rome,  to  the  Duke  of  Kingslynn,  Mil- 
ton  Ernest  : 

“ The  true  thing,  my  dear  Vic.,  but  women 
never  care  for  it,  and  they  do  treat  it  like  dirty 
boots ; and  I’m  afraid  they  prefer  to  be  treated 
like  dirty  boots  themselves— odd  taste,  but  they 
are  made  so.  I have  heard  much  of  the  acute 
vision  of  love ; but  love  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  as  blind  as  ten  thousand  bats,  and  yours  is 
no  exception  in  cecity.  However,  God  bless  you, 
dear  lad ; go  in  and  win  if  you  can.” 

The  Duke  of  Kingslynn,  MiUon  Ernest,  to  Mr. 

Hollys,  Borne  {telegraphs) : 

“ I’ve  had  my  innings,  and  I’ve  made  the  duck’s 
gg.  She  wonH  hear  of  it  for  a minute.  I shall 
go  and  pot  elephants.  I am  now  off.  Write  me 
at  London.” 

Mr.  Hollys,  Rome,  to  the  Duke  of  Kingdynrs, 
Guards  Club,  London  {tdegraphs) : 

“So  awfully  sorry.  Don’t  go  to  Africa;  you 
don’t  want  knife-handles.  Go  to  Benderrick  or 
Glenlochrie,  ami  I will  try  and  run  over  to  you 
for  a week  up  there.” 

The  DuJee  of  Kingslynn,  Guards  Club,  London,  to 
Mr.  Hollys,  Rome  {telegraphs) : 

“Very  well.  Young  birds  very  strong  this 
year.  It’s  no  more  the  Roman  than  it’s  the  sta- 
ble-boy. You  are  a good  fellow,  for  you 
say  ‘ I told  you  so.’  Come  to  Glenlochrie.” 


' almost  alone  In  the  house  now ; her  guests 
gone,  with  the  exception  of  a pretty  child  called 
the  Lady  Hermione,  and  of  course  the  stately 
grandmamma.  The  young  Duke  has  been  re- 
fused by  miladi,  so  tiie  bead  gardener  tells  me, 
who  talks  French  well,  and  I have  won  his  heart 
by  suggesting  to  him  your  simple  cure  for  his 
vines,  which  are  afflicted  in  their  hot-houses  with 
what  we  call  eriptommia.  It  is  certain  the  young 
Duke  is  gone.  He  beliaved  like  a true  gentleman 
to  me;  but  he  would  never  have  suited  miladi, 
who  laughed  at  him,  and  plagued  him,  and  plain- 
ly thought  him  a simpleton,  which  I do  not  think 
he  was,  though  he  had  that  awkward  manner  and 
clipped,  bald  speech  which  seems  to  characterize 
these  young  men  of  rank  so  fur  as  I can  judge 
by  what  I have  seen  in  this  house. 

“Miladi  and  the  young  Hermione  still  come 
and  have  their  tea  in  the  ball-room,  and  they  are 
beginning  really  to  understand  sonietbing  of  Tas- 
so. Miladi  has  a beautiful  mezzo-soprano  voice, 
but  I do  not  like  the  way  she  has  been  taught  to 
sing : it  is  too  florid  and  not  sufficiently  accurate. 
She  lets  me  correct  her  with  great  good-humor, 
and  I teach  her  to  use  my  old  mandoline.  These 
lessons,  however,  will  not  last  much  longer,  for 
she  is  going  away  on  a round  of  visits  to  grand 
houses;  she  says  there  is  nothing  so  tiresome. 

It  seems  it  is  the  shooting  season  in  Scotland  al- 
ready, and  she  is  going  there  first,  and  she  says 
tlie  men  are  all  out  after  game  the  whole  day, 
and  stupid  as  sheep  or  as  stones  from  fatigue  all 
the  evening.  Tlie.^e  very  great  people  seem  to 
me  to  create  for  themselves  a very  vast  number 
of  tiresome  duties.  They  all  hate  what  they  are 
doing,  and  3et  they  all  continue  to  do  it  If  I 
were  one  of  them  I should  surprise  them  by  lead- 
ing my  own  life. 

“ Could  you  post  to  me  that  large  sketch-book 
full  of  my  illustrations  to  the  ‘ Morgantc  Maggi- 
ore’  which  I did  when  I was  quite  a youth  ? Miladi 
would  like  to  see  it.  She  has  been  much  amused 
with  the  poem,  which  of  course  I put  into  decent 
dress  for  presentation  to  a lady.  I have  been 
telling  her  how  our  peasantry  still  make  dramas 
of  these  old  poems,  and  play  them  on  our  hills, 
with  no  scenery  save  nature’s.  She  is  not  hard 
to  interest  when  her  fancy  is  taken;  she  has 
mind,  too,  only  it  is  frittered  away.  I confess  I 
am  touched  by  the  cliange  there  has  come  in  her 
since  she  repented  of  wounding  me  about  the 
dress  clotlies.  She  is  full  of  delicacy  and  court- 
esy. She  can  not  altogether  alter  the  certain 
hmsquerie  of  her  manner  which  seems  natural  to 
her,  but  she  tempers  it.  She  does  not  in  any 
way  resent  home  truths  that  I venture  to  tell  her, 
and  she  seems  now  to  be  mortified  at  her  own  ig- 
norance of  artistic  and  intellectual  matters,  where- 
as at  first  she  was  proud  of  it.  Her  education 
has  evidently  been  much  neglected,  though  she 
tells  me  that  from  four  years  old  to  seventeen  she 
was  in  the  liands  of  governesse.s  of  all  nations, 
and  crammed  with  all  manner  of  science  she  calls 
rubbish.  At  seventeen  she  went  into  the  world, 
and  all  her  studies  were  over.  That  is  five  years 

;o. 

“She  listens  with  great  pleasure  whenever  I 
speak  of  you,  and  tell  her  of  your  vast  attain- 
ments, your  infinite  goodness,  and  of  the  home 
that  you  have  made  so  dear  to  roe  in  that  little 
hermitage-like  house  of  j’ours,  with  dear  old  Mar- 
ta to  scold  me  if  I let  the  chickens  get  amongst 
the  flower  beds,  or  the  thrushes  steal  the  olives. 
When  shall  I see  the  dear  little  whitewashed 
presbytery  again  ? 

“I  am  now  painting  Hylas  drawn  down  into 
the  water  by  the  nymphs.  I have  no  fit  model 
for  Hylas ; I must  go  to  my  memory  of  the  slen- 
der-limbed  brown  lads  plunging  in  our  hill  streams 
for  fish.  To  give  the  night,  too,  the  beautiful 
night  that  mariners  love,  1 must  go  also  to  my 
home  memories.  The  moon  seems  to  me  always 
to  dwindle  when  slie  rises  here.  The  stars,  when 
they  are  visible,  which  is  but  two  nights  out  of 
five,  seem  pale  and  small.  Oh,  to  see  once  more 
Venus  buruing  with  her  translucent  light  above 
the  dark  brows  of  Soracte  or  the  snows  of  the 
Leonessa  1” 

[to  be  OOBTIHUKD.] 


THE  NEW  DECORATIONS  AT 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


Leonis  Renzo,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Don  Eccdlino 
Eerraris,  Morinetla-sopra-Subiaeo  {writes):. 

“ I have  received  yours  with  delight  and  grati- 
tude, dear  Father.  I am  concerned  poor  Tessa’s 
eon  has  drawn  a bad  number;  conscription  is 
hard  on  men,  but  harder  still  on  women.  All 
the  news  of  Florinella  is  charming  to  me.  When 
I read  your  lines  I hear  the  cicala  boom,  the  maize 
stalks  rustle,  the  chiu  hoot ; I smell  the  wild  hon- 
eysuckle hedges,  and  the  lemon  flowers,  and  the 
dewy  summer  dawns;  when  I go  into  the  con- 
servatories here  I think  I am  walking  in  the 
Italian  fields  at  sunrise  in  mid-June.  Miladi  is 


The  interior  of  the  ’White  House  has  been  of  a 
cold  and  gloomy  aspect,  unrelieved  by  the  timid 
and  tentative  attempts  of  successive  Presidents’ 
wives  to  enliven  it,  until  about  two  months 
when  Mr.  Locis  C.  Tijtaky’s  society  of  “ Asso- 
ciated Artists”  was  employed  to  decorate  some  of 
the  rooms  upon  the  ground-floor. 

As  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  many  of  our 
readers,  the  ground-floor  of  the  White  House 
consists  of  a vestibule  entered  from  the  portico 
on  the  northern  front,  which  gives  access  to  a 
corridor  running  transversely,  that  is,  the  long 
way  of  the  mansion.  Tlie  vestibule  is  60  by  80 
feet,  the  corridor  80  by  2.S.  The  wall  separa- 
ting the  two  is  pierced  with  three  large  segment- 
headed arches  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
vestibule,  and  fitted  with  doors.  The  corridor 
terminates  at  one  end  in  the  great  East  Room,  at 
the  other  in  the  conservatory.  Directly  across  it, 
from  the  centre  of  the  vestibule,  is  the  oval  Blue 
Room,  at  the  left  of  this  the  Green  Room,  at  the 
right  the  Red  Room,  and  at  the  right  of  this  again, 
being  the  southwest  comer  of  the  bouse,  the 
state  dining-room. 

The  work  done  by  the  artists,  with  tl\e  excep- 
tion of  a new  carpet  chosen  for  the  {^at  East 
Room,  has  been  confined  to  the  decoration  in  col- 
or of  the  corridor,  the  Blue  Room,  the  Red  Room, 
and  the  state  dining-room,  the  Green  Room  hav- 
ing been  refurnished  last  year  under  the  direc- 

fnr  thia 


[ between  the  corridor  and  the  vestibule.  This 
is  now  a glass  mosaic  of  varying  but  symmet- 
rical patterns,  composed  of  sheets  of  opalescent 
glass  incrusted  with  vitreous  jewels  of  topaz  and 
ruby  and  amethyst.  These  are  arranged  in  rec- 
tangular patterns  in  the  side  arches,  while  the 
centre  of  the  central  arch  is  occupied  with  a great 
oral  composition  of  mosaic  of  yet  more  vivid  and 
luminous  colors.  There  is  a quaint  suggestion 
of  symbolism  in  the  four  eagles  which  surround 
this,  and  the  rough  monogram  “ U.  S.”  which  ap- 
pears here  and  there  in  opalescent  glass ; but 
these  are  quite  incidental,  and  the  motive  of  the 
work  is  purely  decorative,  and  aims  at  a harmo- 
nious and  sparkling  arrangement  of  rich  color. 

Tlie  treatment  of  the  leading,  which  is  convex, 
and  the  surface  of  which  is  tinned,  is  everywhere 
an  integral  part  of  the  composition.  The  screen 
is  always  well  lighted — fiom  witliout  by  day,  and 
from  within  by  night — and  the  “ wrong  side,” 
which  is  without  interest  in  ordinary  glass-work, 
is  here  an  interesting  design  in  color,  although  of 
course  the  traiislucciicy  of  the  material  is  always 
necessary  to  its  full  effect. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  corridor,  opposite  this 
jew'elled  screen,  has  been  tinted  a pale  olive,  as  a 
suitable  background  to  the  historical  portraits 
that  hang  upon  it.  Two  niches  which  occur  in 
it  have  been  gilded,  and  in  place  of  the  statues 
for  which  the  niches  were  originally  designed,  but 
which  have  not  been  supplied,  vases  of  growing 
plants  are  to  occupy  their  pedestals.  The  frieze 
of  this  corridor,  which  is  bounded  by  a belt  of 
open  India  bra.s8-work  standing  out  from  a back- 
ground of  strong  colors,  is  in  tones  of  pale  yellow 
and  gold  laid  in  stencilled  patterns.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  by  bands  of  color  into  five  compart- 
ments, and  is  decorated  in  gold  and  silver  and 
brass  work  on  a field  of  pale  color. 

The  time-honored  names  of  the  Blue  Room  and 
the  Red  Room  have  furnished  the  motives  for 
their  decoration.  Tliey  have  been  left  as  they 
were  found  in  all  details  of  form,  except  that  a 
wooden  mantel  has  been  added  to  the  latter,  while 
the  white  marble  mantel  of  the  Blue  Room  has 
been  inlaid  with  opalescent  tiles  framed  in  silver. 

The  ellipse  of  this  room  projects  beyond  the 
Boutliern  wall  of  the  house,  and  it  is  in  this  pro- 
jection that  tlic  three  large  windows  that  light 
the  room  occur.  The  blue  of  the  walls  is  of  a 
light  greenisli  tint,  intermediate  to  the  deep  blue 
of  the  carpet  and  the  still  paler  and  more  silvery 
tint  of  tlie  ceiling,  produced  by  the  use  in  oval 
patterns  of  very  light  bluish-gray  and  silver.  The 
frieze  is  a band  some  three  feet  wide,  or  ratlier 
not  a band,  for  the  pale  blue  and  silver  of  its 
decoration  merge  without  an  emphatic  separa- 
tion into  the  plain  tint  of  the  wall.  The  our- 
tains  and  the  furniture  are  of  blue  silk  canvas,  a 
new  material  in  upholstery,  and  assist  the  ex- 
tremely light  and  bright  aspect  the  artist  has  en- 
deavored to  give  it.  On  each  side  of  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  at  corresponding  points  in  the  op- 
posite wall,  are  superb  sconces,  each  a diamond- 
shaped  mosaic  of  glass  jewels,  some  three  feet  in 
diameter,  set  flat  against  the  wall,  from  the  cen- 
tre of  which  radiate  the  eight  anna  of  a poUsh- 
ed  brass  candelabrum. 

Tlie  chimney-piece  of  the  Red  Room  is  a mon- 
umental piece  of  wood-work  in  cherry,  stained  a 
deep  amaranthine  red.  The  reeded  columns  at 
each  end,  wound  with  ribbons,  have  a somewhat 
fanciful  resemblance  to  Roman  fasces,  and  a belt 
of  carving  crosses  under  the  shelf.  Around  the 
hearth  is  an  inlay  of  tiles  in  changeful  tints  of 
brown  and  amber  and  brown-red.  Above  the 
mantel,  and  projecting  from  the  wall,  is  an  oblong 
mosaic  of  glass.  The  wood-work  is  painted  a 
dark  brown.  The  dado  is  of  a brownish-crim- 
son, and  is  separated  by  a slight  moulding  from 
the  wall  field  of  Pompeiian  red.  This  is  an  un- 
broken color,  and  is  separated  by  another  mould- 
ing from  the  richly  decorated  frieze,  three  feet  in 
width,  the  tone  of  which  is  a lighter  and  more 
tawny  red.  The  cornice  and  the  centre-piece  of 
the  ceilmg  are  of  a golden  tint,  with  stencilled 
decoration  in  gold-leaf.  The  ceiling  is  profusely 
decorated  in  stars,  with  gold  and  copper-and-gold 
color,  and  there  is  some  suggestion  in  these  of  the 
stars  of  the  flag — a suggestion  which  is  height- 
ened by  the  suggestion  of  its  stripes  in  the  border 
of  the  ceiling. 

The  state  dining-room  is  in  tones  of  yellow,  the 
walls  a brownish-yellow,  the  broad  frieze  sten- 
cilled in  three  or  four  colors,  of  which  the  result- 
ant tint  is  like  that  of  the  wall,  but  lighter  and 
more  positively  yellow,  and  the  ceiling  is  yellower 
still. 

The  decoration  has  taken  two  months  to  com- 
plete, and  has  cost  about  |:1 6,000.  It  was  open- 
ed to  public  inspection  for  the  first  time  on 
New-Year’s  Day. 


AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

A REMONSTRAIilCE. 

Gray  heavens,  gray  earth,  gray  sea,  gray  sky. 
But  rifled  with  strange  gleams  of  gold: 

Downward  all’s  dark,  but  far  on  high 
Walk  the  white  angels  dear  of  old. 

With  faith  in  God  and  trust  in  man, 

In  patience  strong  our  souls  possessed. 

Eastward  gray  ghosts  may  linger  wan. 

But  golden  glories  crown  the  west. 

life’s  broken  urns  with  moss  are  clad. 

And  grass  springs  greenest  over  graves: 

The  shipwrecked  sailor  reckons,  glad. 

Not  what  he  lost,  but  what  he  saves. 


tion  of  Mrs.  Garfield.  The  designs  for  this 
later  work  were  furnished  and  the  execution  di- 
rected by  Mr.  H.  M.  Lawkehce. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  ori^nal  of  the 
decorations  is  the  screen  which  fills  the  arcade 


What  though  our  sun  be  set,  his  ray 
Robes  the  hill-tops  like  saints  new-born: 
His  after-glow  turns  night  to  day, 

And  when  we  wake  it  will  be  mom. 

Aumoa  or  “ Johb  Hauxax,  Qxim.utAH. 
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wood.  IJe  said  it  was  to  be  a mermaid,  which  was  to  bo 
fa.stetied  to  a Massacliusetts  schooner  soon  to  leave  the 
stocks.  A week  and  a halPs  work  wa.s  before  the  toiler. 
The  art  of  carving  wooden  figures  is  well-nigh  n.s  old  as  the 
^ hills,  but  so  few  persons  are  engaged  in  it  that  little  is  known 

" ' , about  it.  The  figures  for  the  most  part  are  used  for  cigar 

? signs.  iSonie  arc  omj)Iovcd  in  clothing  houses  to  show  off 
the  latest  styles,  and  circuses  adorn  tlieir  gilded  cliarioi 
( \ witli  them.  The  wood  u.sed  for  figures,  no  matter  what  ii.s( 
they  are  put  to,  is  white  pine.  Tlie  butt  end  of  a new  spa 
serves  the  i)uriK>se  best,  and  is  generally  u.sed.  H'lieii  greci 
\ ^ the  wood  cuts  much  easier  than  when  sc.-isoncd,  and  is  le.s.- 

0 liable  to  split.  While  the  carring  is  nio.sllv  done  bv  tin 

^ eye,  chalk  or  pencil  lines  are  drawn  on  the  lilg  for  the’  gen 
era!  contour.  The  figure,  if  it  is  intended  to  rcpre.sent  a hu- 
man form,  is  made  eight  times  the  lengtii  of  the  head.  It  i- 
made  of  one  solid 
block,  tinle.ss  the 
arm  is  e.xtciuled,  when  a 
separate  piece  is  put  on, 

so  that  the  grain  will  run  ^ ' ''  / ^ " 

the  right  way  to  prevent  , 

its  breaking  off.  Regu-  . - ^ ^ 

lar  carvers’  tools  arc  ' ' 

used.  From  a week  to  ..  ^ 

a month  is  required  to  4^55^  -iJ 

make  a figure,  and  the  ' ' "ll 

cost  is  from  $50  to 

$250,  according  to  the  iClfifr/Jli  '» 

amount  of  work  on  it.  ^ i /J  1/ Ai  ^ 

A mermaid  throe  and  a ///y/f  i/// W 'V| 

half  feet  high  costs 

$100.  Eagles  arc  less 

expensive.  The  prices  i ^ 

for  them  range  from  I ' ^ 

$40  to  $75.  Figures 

have  been  known  to  

last  two  hundred  years, 
but  the  average  life  is 
twenty-five.  If  a thick 

coat  of  paint  is  kept  on  them  they 
w ill  last  much  longer  than  if  neg- 
lected.  The  paint  closes  up  the 
cracks,  and  prevents  decay  to  a 
He --aJ  * great  extent.  The  figures  arc 
to  ves.sels’  bows  with 

^ There  are  but  four  or  five  places 

' ^^7^%  '■*  New  York  where  figures  are 

[.....'  ’I  carved.  The  carver  in  the  South 

Street  shop  said  the  business  had 
{;]j  iPj  nearly  died  out.  He  found  plenty 

I however,  executing  fancy 

|j||||  i carving  on  yachts  and  other  craft, 
t i'll  fi  paid  for  it.  Carving 

I'  and  scroll-work,  he  said,  had  taken 
the  place  of  figure-heads  almo.st 
-I  I entirely,  and  no  vessel  was  lainicli- 
^ ' I'  without  more  or  less  of  tlii.s 

* . work  on  it.  The  carver  luid  thrown 


SIGN  FOR  A MUSEUM. 


WOOD-CARVING. 

When  the  stanch  old  whalers  used  to  weigh  anelior  at  New  Bed- 
ford, and,  manned  by  hardy  Yankee  crews,  set  .sail  for  a three 
years’  cruise,  there  was  a figurediead  at  every  bow  to  be  washed 
by  the  ocean’s  bounding  waves.  To  this  day  the  “down-East” 
craft  cling  to  the  cu.stom  of  carrying  an  image  at  their  stems.  The 
PoUi)  Jam  will  be  adorned  with  a form  in  wood  which  is  intended 
to  reprc.sent  a young  woman,  and  the  Watn-  Witch  will  dip  in  the 
main  a mermaid,  with  scaly  tail  and  flow  ing  trcsse.'‘,  that  stands  out 
under  her  jib-boom.  Time  was  when  no  ves.sel  sailed  the  seas 
without  a figure-head.  There  was  at  her  head  old  Neptune,  n jolly 
Jack  Tar,  a siren  of  the  sea,  or  some  other  design.  Sad  to  say,  the 
days  when  iibnormally  shaped  figure-heads  distinguished  sailing 
craft,  from  tlie  merchantman  to  the  fishing-smack,  have  pa-ssed. 
Modem  craft,  except  now  and  then  one  built  at  some  New  England 
port,  are  sent  out  with  carved  bows  perhaps,  but  no  figure-heads  ap- 
pear. A private  yacht,  constructed  for  pleasure,  may  be  supplied 
with  a figure-head,  but  it  will  be  fur  too  accurate  and  artistic  to  suit 
the  sailor,  who  likes  to  see  things  rough-hewn.  It  wa.s  with  a sub- 
stantial sigh  that  the  captain  of  an  ancient  trader  deplored  the  de- 
generacy of  the  sea  when  the  abandonment  of  figure-heads  was 


HEROES  OUT  OF  FASHION. 


gods  and  goddesses, 
and  bcast.s,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  and 
were  fastened  on 
the  golden  chariots 
that  appear  in  the 
street  processions. 
When  they  are  to 
be  placed  on  the 
sides  of  cliariot.s, 
half  - figures  arc 
used,  but  wlieu  tlicy 
are  to  be  placed  ou 
the  comers  they  are 
carved  complete, 
and  afterward  cut 
out  in  the  back  to 


The  carvers  say 
they  became  carvers 


TUG-BOAT  DECORATION. 


l)ecause  they  took  naturally  to  the  work. 
Most  people  have  an  idea  that  sailors  do  the 
carving,  but  this  is  not  so.  One  New  York 
carver  developed  liis  ideas  and  tastes  at' the 
Academy  of  Design.  As  a rule  each  man 
has  a peculiar  kind  of  work  that  he  does. 
An  ol(i  fellow  called  “Jersey  Jim”  cuts 
Punch  exclusively. 


v^ANTA  CLAUS  AT  THE 
FIVE  POINTS. 

A DAY  or  two  before  Christmas  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Five  Points  Mis.-^ion  School  were 
gathered  in  the  chapel  at  No.  63  Park  Street 
to  welcome  a veritable  Santa  Claus.  A 
great  brick  chimney  !iad  been  erected  in  the 
end  of  the  hall,  and  there  were  candles  burn- 
ing on  the  old-fashioned  inantcl-picee ; boxes 
and  barrels  tilled  with  clothing,  toys,  and 
sweetmeats  were  piled  up  on  cither  side  of 
the  fire-place,  and  half  a doEen  great  stock- 


RECOONIZINO  AN  OLD  FIGURE-HEAD. 


spoken  of.  Tliere  were  cracks — and  wide  ones  too — in  the  figure  his  hat  over  the  head  of  a figure 

on  his  0*11  ship,  and  parts  were  missing,  hut  he  vowed  that  it  of  Pickwick  which  stood  near, 

should  stay  in  its  place  so  long  a.s  the  trader  remained  above-water.  It  himg  down  over  his  left  ear, 

He  declared  that  he  would  not  sail  in  a ship  w ithout  a figure-head,  and  gave  him  a rather  cartdess 

and  no  good  sailor  would  have  done  so  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  air.  Tlie  old'goiitlenian’s  hands 

Above  the  door  of  a grog-shop  dow  n among  the  shipping  ou  the  were  brought  together  under 

river-front  is  a his  coat  tails,  a fob  hung  from 

^ • figure  that  must  his  watch  pocket,  his  glasses 

U luivo  been  cut  were  snsjx-iided  from  a cord 

i^,v  fully  one  bun-  around  his  neck,  and  he  pre- 

rT~;  i~- seated  a very  natural  aiipetir- 
■. I • \ ^ ■ . years  ago.  It  anee. 

^ 1'-^  I-,  ' r i *'^'**^  Cigar-Store  signs  areachoap- 

' ' ■ * ' " ^ -t  ' swartiiy  Portu-  er  class  of  figures.  The  work 

' giiese,  and  is  on  them  is  not  fine,  and  one  can 

i crude  and  wcii-  usually  be  finished  in  a week. 

''I  thcr-worn.  It  The  cost  runs  from  $25  to  $75. 

did  service  on  There  are  a great  many  differ- 

a merchantman  cut  styles  of  cigar  signs.  A 
\\  V has  been  “ fly”  figure  is  one  with  the  arm 

ji  VA'  long  disnian-  extended,  a “rose-bud”  is  a 

U'  Vly  tied.  The  tug-  squaw  with  a rose-bud  in  her 

^ boats  mount  band,  and  a “scout”  is  an  In- 

^^aci  eagles  on  their  diaii  with  the  hand  shading  the 

I wheel-houses,  eyes  and  looking  away  in  the 

ITT  ' but  rarely  cariT  distance.  The  greatest  demand 

G j figure-heads.  is  for  Indian  figures,  although 

A man  who  princes,  princesses,  negro,  and 

whistled  as  be  other  figures  arc  cut.  In  a Ca- 

! worked  bent  nal  Street  shop  there  were  the 

tcstiietic  young 

IIb  1 ^ 7 cud  of  a spar  in  man  with  baiiged  hair  and  a 

^ I a sunflower  - and  - lily  air,  Uncle 

— *1  t ^ jBBlIpallAl’ . 'v-'r  a building  on  Sam,  Sambo,  a clown,  and  Punch 

I'llfclBRHHSiitt  I BfetW  South  Street  the  aiul  Judy.  The  business  of  rc- 

other  day.  He  jnvenating  figures  is  almut  ns 

I I M ’ chopped  and  large  as  that  of  making  new 

X chiselled  and  ones.  Old  Jim  Crow,  a famous 

gouged  until  it  figure  cut  forty  yeare  ago  by 

was  plain  to  see  “CnAiu.F.Y”  Dodof. — now  dead 

that  he  was  and  gone  — was  in  the  Canal 

fashioning  a fig-  1 Street  shop  for  repairs  not  long 

are  out  of  the  1 ago.  A new  foot  iviis  put  ou, 
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ngs  hnng  in  the  jamb.  When  a faint  jingling  of 
■leigli-bells  was  heard,  the  children  all  held  their 
and  a moment  later  cries  of  “Whoa, 
Ik  re  I”  from  the  chimney  intensified  their  excite- 
iient.  Well  repaid  for  all  his  trouble  must  the 
cindly  gentleman  have  felt,  masquerading  in  a 
jreat  fur  coat  and  white  beard,  as  he  sprang  out 
»f  the  fire-place  and  beheld  the  happy  smiles  on 
icveral  hundred  eager  little  faces.  Wooden  guns, 
uzzy  horses,  dolls  with  blonde  wigs  and  tarlatan 
Iresses,  boxes  of  blocks,  boots,  hats,  toy  monk- 
!y8,  and  everything  a boy  or  girl  could  wish  for 
)n  Christmas,  rolled  out  of  the  bag  this  bogus 
vinta  Claus  set  down  upon  the  floor.  Child  after 
•hi  1(1  was  loaded  down  with  toys  and  candies  and 
lop-coni. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  how  tightly  the 
ittle  gifts  were  clasped  by  their  new  owners  as 
liey  hurried  away  with  their  treasures.  If  one 
‘ould  have  followed  the  children  as  their  little 
oet  went  pattering  down  the  steps  and  out  into 
he  rain  that  stormy  night  on  the  way  to  their 
vretched  homes,  he  might  have  seen  the  less 
ihecrful  side  of  their  lives.  But  let  us  hope  that 
he  Christmas-time  made  a difference,  for  once  at 
oast,  and  that  as  they  climbed  the  dismal  tene- 
nent  stairs  on  their  way  to  miserable  garrets,  as 
nany  of  them  did,  there  was  a light  for  them  on 
he  lost  flight,  and  a fire  on  the  hearth  to  warm 
hem,  and  that  no  drunken  father  or  mother 
ihifiped  them  and  burned  their  pretty  toys. 

One  lar^  dry-goods  case  full  of  good  things 
ras  contributed  by  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
IIetl)odist  church  at  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  of 
rliich  Rev.  Warren  Hoaoland  is  pastor.  There 
('ere  a number  of  toys  in  the  box,  but  for  the 
Host  part  tile  ai^ticles  were  of  a more  useful  kind, 
onsisting  of  various  articles  of  warm  clothing. 
)ne  little  boy  ^ve  his  first  boots,  none  the  worse 
or  wear,  and  just  the  thing  for  some  poor  child 
rho  otherwise  would  have  run  barefooted  on  the 
treels. 

^ The  mission  is  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  S.  I. 
'erguson.  Good  use  can  be  made  of  anything 
uitable  for  adults  or  cbildi'en,  and  contributors 
nay  be  sure  of  having  what  they  send  judiciously 
listributed. 

THE  LAST  COACH. 

The  distant  bells  ring  sweet  and  clear 

To  chime  the  requiem  of  the  year — 

Tally-ho ! Tally-ho  I 
What  sound  breaks  in 
With  brazen  din? 

“ Mount,  mount  and  ride,  good  people,  go  I’’ — 
Tally-ho!  Tally-ho! 

Oh,  look  and  see  who  rides  so  fast. 

With  foaming  steeds  and  trumpet  blast — 
Tally-ho!  Tally-ho! 

The  coach  is  filled. 

More  might  be  spilled. 

“ Nay,  mount  and  ride,  both  friend  and  foe” — 
Tally-ho!  Tally-ho! 

’Tis  New-Year’s  Eve  as  on  they  sweep; 

Is  this  the  cheer  fond  hearts  must  keep? — 
Tally-ho!  Tally-ho! 

With  reckless  heed. 

On,  on  they  speed. 

And  we  must  mount  as  if  alone — 

Tally-ho!  Tally-ho! 

Ring,  ring  for  riders,  pealing  bells ; 

The  trumpet  homeward  passage  tells — 
Tally-ho!  Tally-ho! 

The  race  is  won 
When  sets  the  sun. 

And  each  is  gathered  to  his  own— 

Tally-ho ! Tally-ho ! 


THE  MEANING  OF  IT. 

It  has  suddenly  been  discovered  that  the  road 
o national  prosperity  and  happiness  is  the  aboli- 
ion  of  the  taxes  on  whiskey  and  tobacco.  The 
iiscovcry  has  been  made  simultaneously  by  cer- 
ain  prominent  Republicans  and  by  certain  leafi- 
ng Democrats.  Everybody  has  known  for  a long 
jme  that  poverty,  misery,  and  vice  exist  to  a 
p-eater  or  less  extent  in  our  beloved  land.  There 
ire  men,  women,  and  children  who  suffer  from 
lunger ; and  in  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  wages, 
;he  cost  of  living  is  so  great  that  thousands  find 
t difficult  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
Philanthropists  have  hitherto  been  nnable  to  dis- 
»ver  any  method  of  rendering  everybody  happy 
ind  contented ; but  now  we  learn  that  free  whis- 
tey  and  free  tobacco  are  all  that  are  needed  to 
ning  about  an  immediate  millennium. 

If  whiskey  and  tobacco  are  no  longer  taxed,  the 
;)00r  sewing- woman  will  be  able  to  warm  her  room 
with  whiskey  and  clothe  herself  with  tobacco; 
ind  the  same  useful  articles  will  supply  the  lack 
if  blankets  in  the  houses  of  day-laborers,  and  en- 
ible  the  ill-paid  miners  of  Pennsylvania  to  pre- 
Rnt  their  wives  with  seal-skin  cloaks  and  to  ed- 
ocate  their  children.  Dull  people  may  be  unable 
see  precisely  how  free  whiskey  and  tobacco 
we  to  bring  about  these  things,  but  there  can  be 
lo  doubt — so  we  are  assured — that  want  and  mis- 
ny  will  either  entirely  cease  or  be  very  greatly 
j^aened  the  moment  whiskey  and  tobacco  are 
nade  free.  The  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the 
(axes  on  these  articles  may  not  have  been  put 
IfBto  words  by  everybody,  but  if  we  were  to  clear- 
ly express  our  unsatisfied  longings  we  should  all 
^amor  for  free  whiskey  and  tobacco.  It  is  free 
whiskey  tliut  the  baby  cries  for  who  is  erroneous- 
ly supposed  to  be  crying  on  account  of  hunger  or 
pins ; and  the  unhappy  mother  who  is  weeping,  as 
die  imagines,  over  the  errors  of  an  undutiful  son, 
I really  giving  vent  to  a vogue  longing  for  free 
Dbacco. 

It  will  undoubtedly  seem  rather  odd  to  many 
••pie  that  this  universal  longing  for  free  whis- 
and  tobacco  should  have  been  hitherto  un- 
ccted,  and  that  free  whiskey  and  tobacco 
ould  be  represented  as  the  panacea  for  all 
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earthly  evils.  What  is  also  odd  is  the  remark- 
able coincidence  that  the  statesmen  who  propose 
to  abolish  the  whiskey  and  tobacco  taxes  are  ear- 
nest advocates  of  protection.  They  point  out  that 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  taxes  on  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco, and  they  assure  us  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  this  fact  is  that  the  whiskey  and  tobacco 
taxes  are  unnecessary,  and  should  therefore  be 
abolished. 

But  if  those  taxes  are  abolished,  there  will  be 
no  surplus  revenue,  and  hence  the  duties  on  im- 
ports can  not  be  reduced.  When  wrong-headed 
men  who  fancy  that  cheap  blankets  and  cheap 
steel  rails  are  desirable  ask  for  a reduction  in 
the  duties  on  those  articles,  they  will  be  met  by 
the  anss  er  that  the  reduction  will  cause  a deficit 
in  the  national  budget.  If  the  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco taxes  are  retained,  the  import  duties  can  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a million  of 
dollars  annually,  and  we  shall  still  have  a sur- 
plus. ' If  they  are  abolished,  no  reduction  of  any 
consequence  of  the  import  duties  can  be  made. 

The  effort  in  behalf  of  free  whiskey  and  free 
tobacco  is  simply  a trick  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
tection. The  protectionists  perceive  that  the  day 
is  approaching  when  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  induce  people  to  believe  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
pay  two  dollars  for  a blanket  than  to  pay  one 
dollar  for  it,  or  that  the  tax  on  steel  rails,  which 
is  virtually  levied  on  every  man  who  uses  an 
American  railway,  benefits  any  one  except  the 
American  manufacturer  of  steel  rails.  To  main- 
tain these  duties,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
annual  receipt^  of  the  government  are  vastly  in 
excess  of  its  expenditures,  will  soon  be  impossi- 
ble. To  prevent  a surplus  by  removing  the  taxes 
on  whiskey  and  tobacco  is  therefore  a necessity 
if  a tariff  for  protection  is  to  be  retained.  Free 
whiskey  and  free  tobacco  mean  dear  blankets  and 
dear  steel  rails.  When  the  facts  are  placed  be- 
fore the  people,  it  will  not  take  them  long  to  de- 
cide whether  the  national  revenue  should  be  raised 
by  taxing  whiskey  and  tobacco  or  by  taxing  the 
necessaries  of  life.  W.  L.  A. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

FOR  OVERWORK. 

Da.  O.  W.  Coi.i.iNB,  Tipton,  Ind.,  says : “ I nsed  it  in 
neivouB  debility  hr(>ui;ht  on  by  overwork  in  warm 
weather,  with  good  reeults."— [.tdr.] 


E.  HOWARD  <k  CO. 

Have  lately  made  a Key  and  Stem  Winding  Watch 
for  the  Ladies,  which  is  superior  to  any  now  in 
the  market,  because  they  are  reliable  as  regards 
time,  and  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
Every  watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  Ask  for  the 
Lady  Howard  Watch. — [-.dc/r.] 

BURNETT’S  COCOAINE, 

The  best  of  all  hair-dVessings.  It  allavs  irritation, 
removes  all  tendency  to  dandruff,  and  Invigorates  the 
action  of  the  capillaries  in  the  highest  degree,  thiu 
pronujtvuf  a vigormia  and  healthy  growth  of  hair.  Its 
effect  upon  the  glossiness  and  richness  of  the  hair  is 
such  as  cantwt  be  mirpoMed.  Bcenett’s  Fi.avobi.ncj 
Extbaots  are  the  best,— [Ada.] 


THIS  ERA  OF  PREPARED  FOODS 
Has  developed  none  comparable  to  Anglo-Swiss  Milk- 
Food  for  young  cliildrcn  and  invalids.  Druggists  and 
Grocers  keep  it— [Adr.] 


C.  C.  SiiAVNK,  Furrier,  103  Prince  Street,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  Fur  Fashion  Book  free  to  any  address.— [.idr.J 


Fob  Coughs, Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and  otlier 
diseases  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes,  no  more  useful  article 
can  be  found  than  "Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,  "-i.i  dr.] 


A T>BP.88i.NQ  to  beautify  the  hair  every  family  needs. 
Parker's  Hair  Balsam  never  fails  to  satisfy [A  dr.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER^S 

ImM  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilhas been  removed.  Ithasf^rrs 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  bjr  Grocers  everywhere. 

4 CO.,  DorcMBr,  Maa 

Univereally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

TAMAR 

I ri  If!  It  fof  Constipation, 
bile,  headache,  hemorrhoids, 

I a I ■%  I *■  a I cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

NDiENr^ja^ir' 

de  la  Faculto  de  Paris, 

ST,  me  Rambutean,  Paria 
Sold  by  all  Dmggists. 

- - - - TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 

the  nsnsl  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 

TOOD  COFFEE  WJif 


GRILLON, 


uv7vyaa.-aiLa:4XAa  an  vs  work  taught  ^ corre- 
spnndence.  For  cirentars,  address  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  FOB  BOOK-BiEPlNG,  New  York  City. 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


Imparts  the  most  deUdoua  taste  and  zest  to 
EXTRACT 
of  a LETTER  from 
a MEDICAL  GEN- 
TLEMAN at  Mad- 

raa,  to  his  brother  KJ  GRAVIES, 
at^  WORCESTER, 

May,  1851. 

•‘TeULEA&P_  - ^ 

BINS  that  their  I 
sauce  Is  highly  es-  i 


SOUPS, 


I FISH, 


■ HOT  &.  COl.D 


and  is  In  my  opin- 1 
Ion.  the  most  'pala- 1 
table,  as  well  as  the  i 
most  wholesome  I 
8au(te  thatlsmade.”  r 


I HEATS, 
GAiYlE,  Ac. 


Signature  is  on  emry  bottle  of  GENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  naod  throngbout  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
NEW  YORK. 


STATED  I SEA AD 


Offlt-e,  5 A 7 John  .St.,  New  York. 
RRANPU  ^ 'I®®  Broadway,  near  2»th  St.,  N.  T. 
Onrtl'IOII  / St..  Brooklyn, 

nrnoro  1 47  >orth  Kightli  St.,  Philadelphia. 
UrMUbb  ) 4d  Aortli  Uliarlea  St.,  Baltimore. 

Dge.  Clean,  and  Rrfinish  Drees  Goods  and  Garments, 

Ladies'  Dresses,  Cloaks,  Hobes,  ibc.,  of  all  fabrics,  and 
of  the  most  elaliorate  styles,  cleaned  or  dyed  success- 
fully witlunit  ripping. 

Gentlemen’s  Garments  cleaned  nr  dyed  whole. 

Curtains,  Window  - Sliades,  Talile  - Covers,  Carpets, 
Ac.,  cleaned  or  dyed.  Einploving  the  best  attainalde 
skill  and  most  improved  appliances,  and  having  sys- 
tematized anew  every  departmeirt  of  our  business,  we 
can  confidently  promise  the  liest  results,  and  nnnsnally 
prompt  return  of  goods.  Correspondence  invited. 

Goods  rei^ived  and  retnnied  hv  express  and  by  mail. 

BAKKETT  NEPHEWS  A CO., 

5 and  7 John  St..  N.  Y. 


Tor  1£S3  la  »2  ZlegiEt  Bool  of  150  Pijot,  3 Colrol  Plitoa  of 
Floorcrt  ul  YegoUbles,  asd  moro  Hue  1,050  IllEStratioEs 
of  the  choicest  Flowers.  Plants  and  Vegetat  li  s,  a 
Direct  Ions  for  Urowlnir.  It  Is  hMiidsome  ciioUK'h  fori 
Centre  Taldeora  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your  name 
and  Post  OiUeo  address  with  10  cents,  and  f will  s< 
you  a copv,  postage  paid.  This  is  not  a quarter  of 
cost.  It  Is  printed  In  iKith  English  and  Oerinan.  If  j 
afterwards  order  seed.s  deduct  the  It)  cent.s. 

Tick's  Seeds  arc  the  Best  1»  the  World  ! 
The  Floral  Gi  ioe  will  tell  you  how  to  get  and  grow 
them. 

Vick’s  Flower  a-vd  Veo.:tabix  Gardes,  173  Pages,  fi 
Colored  Piutes,  5><) Engravings.  ForSOeentsln  iinjier 
covers;  $1.(A) in  elegaht  clolli.  In  Uerinan  or  English. 

Vu'K's  Illustrated  Montiii.v  JIaoazinl,  pages,  a 
Colorcil  Plalein  every  nnmlK'r.and  many  line  Eiigrav. 
IngL  Price  S1.25  a year;  Five  Copies  for  p.y.  Speelinen 
Number  sent  for  lOeents ; 3 trial  coplt  s for  Z'>  cents. 

JAMES  VICK.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mill  be  mai^d  free  to  all  applicant*,  and  to  c 
tmera  of  last  year  without  oAering^  Itcontal 
1 '5  PW®., 600  illustrations,  prices,  acouri 

aud  valuattle  directions  for  iilantiug 
Ph?„  Flower  Seeds. 

Hante  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  eepec- 

FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  Mioh. 

Lowest  prices  ever  know® 

on  Rreerh  I.oadera, 

I RIBcia,  <k  ft^volvero. 

OUB  $15  SHOT-SUN 

at  greatly  reduced  price. 
.Scad  slsmp  for  our  New 

P.  POWELL  A SON . *8S^n'Btre^*CIN?:i*fBAMja 

ALL  MUSICAL  people  ' 

J flPd  R to  their  Interest  to  send  for  the  Muslca 


Gunther’s 

Suitable  for  presents. 
Tryitonce. 

78  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO 

SendSl,  $2.  RSorlS  for  retail 

WiSS3!d¥!?®«> 

PQt  tip  1 a boxes. 

CANDY 

l»e.  BlzdnrvbUTMS^uU 


mz  aaT«Di«rtftRpoo&«lQfgbey  aoe..or  10  ni 

xddrM*  Clinton  A Co.,  North  Haven,  C< 


A SPLENDID  COMBINATION 

OF 

Art  and  Literature. 


HARPER’S  CHRISTMAS. 

Price,  76  cents. 

Pictnres  and  Papers,  done  by  the  Tile 
Club  and  its  Literary  Friends.  32 
pajres  (page  double  the  size  of  Har- 
per’s  Weekly  page),  with  two-page 
Supplement. 

AUTHORS. 

G.  W.  CURTIS, 
vr.  D.  nOWBLLS, 

T.  B.  ALDRICH, 

HARK  TWAIN, 

E.  C.  8TEDMAN, 

‘‘UNCLE  REMUS," 

THOS.  HARDY, 

&o.,  &u.,  ftOL 

Some  Opinion*  of  the  Preu. 

It  keeps  up  the  American  reputation  for  pro- 
ducing “ big  things.”  This  Christmas  number  is 
not  only  the  biggest  but  the  best  thing  that  wa 
have  seen  in  connection  with  illustrate  weekly 
papers.  There  are  some  half-dozen  or  more  of 
full-page  engravings,  with  several  smaller  pieces, 
executed  with  great  artistic  skill,  and  printed 
admirably  on  fine  smooth-faced  paper,  which  it 
is  a pleasure  to  look  at  and  to  handle.  * * * We 
advise  everybody  who  can  afford  to  invest  in 
a little  of  the  Christmas  literature,  which  may 
pleasantly  fill  up  a few  spare  half-hours  in  the 
liolidays,  not  to  omit  to  get  Harper’s  CHRisniAS. 
— Literary  World,  London. 

The  pictures  are  every  one  capital,  and  thor- 
oughly worthy  of  the  high  reputations  of  the  art- 
iste who  made  them. — N.  V.  Times. 

ll  is  a nioiiutnent  of  beauty.—iV’.  T.  Sun. 

A Christinas  paper  not  only  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  with  which  it  would  be  idle  to  compaie 
anytliing  of  the  sort  ever  issued  from  any  press. 
— -V.  World. 

One  of  the  most  creditable  productions  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  that  has  been  produced  in 
this  (Xiimtry. — \.  V.  Herald. 

A snpeib  collection  of  beautiful  illustrations 
and  cliarming  stories.  The  illustrations  are  chef 
(/■  trnvres.  • * * A pleasure  to  the  eye  and  a grati- 
fication to  cultivated  taste.  — Commercial  Bul- 
let in,  Boston. 

Adjectives  fail,  and  the  most  gracious  phrases 
of  commendation  are  unsatisfactory,  when  one 
attt^mpte  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
“characterization”  of  Harper’s  Christmas.  It 
is  a triumph  of  art ; a treasury  of  literary  riches; 
a marvel  of  beauty;  for  certainly  no  more  charm- 
ing holiday  publication  of  the  sort  has  ever  been 
seen. — Boston  Traveller. 

The  number  is  a wonder  in  Christmas  annuals, 
l>oth  in  its  literary  and  pictorial  features.  • • • 
It  is  only  simple  justice  to  .say  that  every  one  of 
the  illii.strations  is  worthy  a frame,  and  that  no 
r(H)m,  however  small,  could  possibly  be  called  in- 
artistic or  ugly  wliich  showed  upon  its  walls  the 
pictures  from  Harper’s  Christmas. — X.  Y.  Com- 
nurcial  Advertiser. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  part  of  the 
work  for  special  commendation  when  everything 
is  so  g(x)d. — X Tribune. 

The  finest  and  most  artistic  Christmas  paper 
ever  published. — Christian  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

The  crowning  Cliristmas  paper  of  the  world. — 
Ijoni.sville  C 'ourier-Joumal. 

Nothing  that  has  yet  been  published  in  the 
shape  of  lioliday  literature  could  possibly  b«  so 
excellent  as  this  unique  production.  • • • It  is 
superior  every  way  to  any  and  all  the  Christinas 
periodical.s.  • • It  is  supreme  among  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  world. — X.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 

The  finest  pnlilicntion  of  its  kind  ever  issued 
in  Kurope  or  America.  • • Get  Christmas,  keep 

it,  and  hand  it  down  to  your  grandchildren. — 
Brooklyn  Times. 

It  i.-)  a most  excellent  publication,  and  deserr- 
ing  of  all  the  words  of  praise  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  mammoth  size  of  the  pages 
enabled  the  artists  who  were  engaged  on  it  to  dis- 
jtlay  their  skill  to  the  best  advantage  possible, 
ami  the  illustrations,  therefore,  are  among  the 
veiT  finest  specimens  of  wood  - engraving  that 
America  has  yet  produced. — X.  Y.  Chraphie, 
Criticism  stands  disarmed  before  this  beauti- 
ful publication.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last 
it  is  a delight  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind. — The 
Critic,  X.  Y. 

By  all  odds  the  most  ambitions,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  successful,  of  the  annual 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Nicholas.  • * * The 
supplementory  drawing  by  Mr.  Vedder  is  alone 
worth  the  price  of  the  folio. — Phdaddpiaa  Press. 
It  is  a superb  production. — Hartfoi^  Courant. 
The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  artistic  draw- 
ing, wood-engraving,  and  printing  that  have  ever 
been  embodied  in  a “ Christmas  Number”  of  any 
newspaper. — TTte  American  Bookseller , N.  Y. 

Exquisite  in  its  illustration,  entertaining  m 
text — CongregatumalisL,  Boston. 

We  feel  proud  to  have  this  splendid  work  go 
forth  to  the  world  as  an  example  of  Amencan 
art  and  literature. — Christian  JnUUigeneer,  >.  i. 

Published  by  BABPEB  * BBOTH BBS,  .New  York. 

W Sent  by  mail,  postags  prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
rsesipt  of  Seventy~/st  Cents. 
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eiDeMeyer's 

CATARRH 

CURE 


Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’8  CBtarrh  Cure  “ I*  leorlh 
ten  tivut  ilt  eoHt" 

Kkv.  C.  J.  Jomts,  Nkw  BEionroN,  8. 1. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’#  Catarrh  Cure  “ I»  truly  a 
eUTcfor  Catarrh." 

Rrv.  Hamnibal  Goodwin,  Nkwaek,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’#  Catarrh  Cure  “ Cttred  me 
efftctiially  of  Catarrh.” 

Rbt.  C.  H.  Tatwjb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’#  Catarrh  Cure  will  be  for- 
warded by  mall  or  express  at  our  expense  on 
receipt  of  81.00  for  One  PackaKe  or  $a>00 
for  Six  Packages,  also  sold  by  Druggists. 

Dr.  Wcl  De  Meyer’s  “ Illustrated  Treatise” 
on  the  causes,  consequence#  and  cure  of  Ca- 
tarrhal Disease#,  will  be  mailed  free  on  your 
request. 

D.  B.  DEWEY  & CO.,  182  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


One  trial  proves  its  extra- 
ordinary curative  value. 
try  a 25  CENT  BOX. 
Sold  by  aU  DruRKista. 


CARDS 


B 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  ME.AT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  JIADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nutions  should 
feel  grateful."— Sec  “Medical  Press," “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Jonnial,”  Ac. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Label.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  t^ing 
ill  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  8torckeenera,Grocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wtiolcsale  oiily),C.  D.AVID  & CO.,  9 Feiichurch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  * TILFORD, 
SMITH  & VANDERBEEK,  ACKEli,  MEKRALL,  * 
coNDiT.  McKesson  & robbins.  h.  k.  a f.  b. 
THUUBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCUIEFFELIN  A CO. 


w.  kukt: 

PORTRAITS. 


Madison  Square,  23d  St.,  New  T 


Cheap  Farms 

NEAR  MARKETS. 

of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,000  miles  of 
niiro^.aad  l,6oo  mtleaof  lake  traosnortalloii , achool# 
and  ^nrebea  in  eyeiy  county  public  buildings  all 
for,  iiDd  no  debL  Ita  soli  ana  climate  commne  to 
crops,  and  It  is  the  best  fruit  state  In  the 
^"'’"'^•“RBonBofneresof  unoccupied  and 
5'*'*  * " f m.irkel  at  low  prices.  The 
Iwied  a PAMPHLET  containing  a map  and 
general  resources. 
0OMMI881OKEB  MlS? 

NwStii.c*:  Oold  DevHed  Edge  and 
CStromo  VitiUng  Carde. finest  quality, 
'largett  variety  and  letcest  pricta.  lio 
»<»»«.  10c.,  a present 
JoWeaenordfr.  ouxtob  liaua.  A Co.,CUDtonvUle,Cona. 

EQ'P  94.50  PUINTINCJ  PRKSS, 
* Willi  a complete  Script  Type  Outfit, 
^ Sample  Cnrda  and  Catalogue,  8c. 
Mf.C.KVANS.eON.NlnthSt.,  Philm.,  Pt. 


-GREAT.  WtSTERM 


DADTnW)^  the  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 
DilllljUTy  U For  Sale  hv  Grocers. 

— D.8.\VILTBERGEK.  Prop., 

jUd.  283  N.  Second  SU,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fotogrnfs  taken  on  the  Ground  Floor  at  2S 
way,  from  Morning  until  Night,  bv 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


Large  and  Small  Sizes. 


iiioLii,rasTiBmci)„ 

Bt’oadM'ay  and  19th  St, 


i 


ASTHMA  CURED! 


...  AslhtmiCure  neveryailvtogivoin. 

j-«ii>yin  the  worst  ca8C6,tnBUres  comfort- ■ 

able  Bleep  loffectB  cures  where  all  others  fail.  .dH 
trial  rnnvineea  the  moat  ekeptieal.  Price  50c.  andH 
Sl.OOiOf  DnigtrlstsorbvmaiL  Sample  FREE ■ 


SMnnnfactnred  by  H.  C.  STE- 
PHENS. Ixindon,  Enclaiid. 

.SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS  IN  AHERICA. 

ri  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $.5  free. 
J Address  Stinson  A Ca,  Portland,  Maine. 


fi  name,  l6c.  SNOW  A CO.,  Meriden,  CL 


A I MA  Send  two  3c.  stamps 
I I IJ  1 1 \ Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  i.,  for  a new  set  ele- 
I n n II  A gant  Chromo  Cards  and  Catalogue  of 


CARDS 


Send  five  3c.  stamps  for  new  set  of 
Imported  cards,  ” DMBKE1.LA.” 
WHITING,  60  Nassau  SL,  N.  Y. 


It  Designs  for  fall  and  winter. 


DON’T  DIK  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Ask  Druggists  for  “ ROUGH  ON  RATa’’  It  clears 
>ut  rats,  mice,  roaches,  flies,  bed-bugs,  16c. 


$1 


BUYS  an  Imported  Key  Wind 

Nickel  OafleaWarranted.  Send  for  Cat-( 
alogue.  A.  COTJLTBR,  Chicago,  111.1 


6 Outfit  free.  Address  Truk  A Co.,  Angusta,  Maine. 


$2.70^1 


Buisrsgsi^i 

ivo  years  we  have  been  growers  of  Garden’ 

1(1  tlio  name  of  r.  U INT  has  liccomo  a guaran. 
Ml.tg.  Our  Boctls  Ktind  unrt  veiled  for  thdrl 
puritj'.Buiicrior  growth  and  (luallty.  Tostlll  further  la- 
croajio  tbclr  iKipnlarity  .".ud  to  plnco  them  In  tho  bondsof 
■eryowner  of  Bgardcu  in  Joist’s  Hcedsaionot 

jjSWS.Mff;  BU1ST8  PRIZMOLLEC- 
fffON  OF  24  CHOICE  VHRIETIESS^-l^-l^ 

I containing  BniaCa  Ema  Beauty  Tomato,  (a  perfectmoael.eaxly.Enro 
land  solid,  without  core),  BuiaC,  Premier  Ecira  Early  Pea,  (carUcat 

ever  produced),  J>tenr/  leory  Pod  Wax  Bean,  (sningloeB),  JV«r 

_ Jolden  Olobe  Tripoli  and  EereWhile  KingOnion,  (very  Of  mild 
RlUvor),^ne  6olien  Frrfeetionand  Apple  Flavor  Radish,  BuiiCelmproe.\ 
~ed  Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Drum-Head  Cahbage,  (ilneet  and  largest  heading 
_ rarletlca  In  tho  world),  JSiarlvJ'<v»«u  TVo/r^eW  and  Wiunigetadl  Cabbage,  ] 
^finesteatjy  8arte),A'<!W  OemanCilronand  CubanQuem  Water3liton,Buial'aJSx- 
Early  Red  Amip  and  Egyptian.  Beet,  Black  Reeded  Simpeon  and  Early  Cabbage 


choioo  collection  o1 


I VoRlerw  on  applioatlg^ 


prvetceUbloa  and  flowers,  with  iirloea  by  tho  ounce,  pound  or  bushc 

^jfeROBERTBUISTjJgj* 


HtnPlR'I  PlBIODItllS. 

Per  Yean 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE »4  (Ml 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 00 

The  THREE  above  publications in  oo 

Any  TWO  above  named T no 

HAUPEK’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 M 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  1 . „„ 

HARPERS  YOUNG  PEOPLE  f 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SqUAUE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (52  Numbers) 10  00 

Poataye  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  Cnited  States 


The  Volumes  of  the  Wrrkly  and  Bazur  begin  with 
the  ttrsl  nnmliers  for  January,  the  Vubimes  of  tho 
Young  Pkoylk  with  the  ilrst  Number  for  Novemlicr, 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  Magazinr  with  the  Numbers 
for  Juue  and  Decemlier  of  each  year. 

SubBCripiioiis  will  be  entered  with  the  Number  of 
e.ich  Periodical  ciureut  at  tlie  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  In  cases  where  the  subscriber  otherwise  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  llAafKa's  Young  pKUPi.a  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-ceut  stamp. 


ranging  from  lb  to  26  cents  per  nnin'oer.  Pull  list  of 
Ucerper't  Franklin  Square  fAbrarp  will  be  rurnisbed 
graiuitonsly  on  apjiUcaiion  to  HaaPKa  & BauTuaiia. 


H.\RPEU  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  S.  Y. 

BIGS  ^ 


k Gnaranteed  athoms.  Ad- 
. dress  J.  K.  MnP.PABD 
■ * t’®.,  C'lnrlnnnll.  " 


PAY 


AGENTS 


now  t 

•ortli  • 

KiOEoirt  A CO.; 


Digitized  by  GO(  szle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 
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HAKPER’S  ^VEEKLY. 


I EARL  8c  WriSON  S 
PATENT  SHORT  BANO'  COILARS 
AND' BEAD  EDGE'CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


KTBOP* 


constantly  BEOKITINO 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFINC, 

steam  Pipe  & Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing, 
Mill  Board.  Sheathing,  Fire  ^'^roof  Coatings,  &c. 

H.W.  JOHNS  M Ec  CO.  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.Y 


A series  of  short  liiof'ra|>hioiil  iiml  ciilic.al 
sketches,  oharacteib.cd  t)v  teirene.ss  of  stvle,  ad- 
mirable description, and  disciinrmatiiig  judgment. 


Samiel  Johnson.  . . . l>y  Leslie  Stephen. 

Edward  (mdron By  J.  C.  Morisoii. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. .Ey  IJ.  II.  Iliiftitii. 

SiiEi.LEV I>j  JuliD  A.  Svinond.s, 

IIi  ME I?y  T.  II.  Ilti.vley. 

(ioLD.sMiTH ..By  A\'illi;iiii  Bhiek. 

Baniel  Defoe Bv  Willitmi  Miuto. 


.A.  &Q  iJdjC£2£Il. 

resTOMER.  “ Before  I sit  down,  let  me  remark  that  it’s  a very  fine  day,  that  1 think  winter 
has  come,  that  I’ve  seen  Mrs.  Langtry,  have  made  no  New-Year’s  ealls,  have  no  opinions  on  the 
Penal  (,'ode,"  etc.,  etc.  [cS7t«/ji  Ata  eijes  and  »ubmih  to  the  knight  of  thf.  razor. 


IcoRERT 


. By  I )caii  L’hiireli. 
Aiitlioiiy  'rrollope. 
. .By  Ji.liD  Murlcy. 
By  Mark  B.ittison. 


IIACKEItAV 


iolTHEV 


ONE  of  the  tiert  and  lllo^t  reliiihle  leineiiics  tm 
Throat  anil  Liiii^'  nffeclioiis  is  foiiiid  in  tin 
old-cstahlishcil  and  well-known  remedy,  Hale'. 
Honey  of  Morehouiifl  and  Tar.  Thi.«  i.‘ 
espcciidly  the  case  in  families  wliere  there  an 
'iniiig  cliildren,  as  a dose  administered  upon  tie 
lii'st  symptoms  of  Croup  will  not  only  speialih 
eive  relief  to  Ihe  little  sutferer.  tint,  by  cansin- 
tree exiM'cloration,  preveiit  the  formation  of  tie 
lalse  membrane,  wliieli  is  at  once  the  terror  ol 
Idiysifians  and  tlie  despair  of  parents.  Thi.‘ 
remedy  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house,  a.« 
it  may  soinetimia*  save  the  Jives  of  little  ones, 
when  no  physician  is  wiihin  call.  Ask  yoni 
Driigcist  tor  Hale's  Hoiiev  of  Horeliomid'aini 
Tar  (full  name),  and  take  ne  substitute. 


V i LARGELY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

SEAL  SAt’QLES  AND  CLOAKS, 
FCR-LINED  GARMENTS, 
MUFFS,  COLLARS,  AND  GLOVES, 
FUR  RUGS  AND  ROBES. 

184  Fifth  Avenue. 


Binvan.  By  J.iHics  A.  Froiiik', 

CowPER By  (ioldwiii  Sinitli. 

Alexander  Bode... By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Bvron By  John  Nichol. 

Locke .'....  By  Thuinas  Fowler. 

Wordsworth By  F.  W.  11.  M vers. 

Dryden By  G.  Saintshnry. 

Landor By  Sidney  Colvin. 

De  (k'lNCEV. By  Davul  Masson. 

C'harle.s  La.mi) By  Alfred  Aini^cr. 

Bentley By  K.  C.  Jehb. 

Dickens By  Ad«dphus  W.  AVard. 

Gray.  . . ; By  Edinund  W . Gosse. 

•Swift By  Leslie  Steidien. 

Sterne By  II.  D.  Traill. 

Macaulay  By  J.  (’.  Morlson. 


Orders  by  mail  or  infomiution  desired 
special  and  prompt  uttenliuii. 


Tike’s  Tootharhe  Drop 


minute. 


ILL’S  MANUAL, 

l.alcd,  well-known  liool 


by  Thos.  E.  nitl, 
the  widely  clreu- 
of  forms,  wbieh 


“OLD  RELIABLE.” 

nAR8HAI.I,’t!i 

Prepared  Cubeb  Cigarettes. 


“No  book  on  this; 
continent  was  aver  5 
gotten  np  with  such  \ 
exqaisito  taste  in  itS  j 
mechanical  execution,  \ 
and  certainly  none ; 
that  is  of  greater  4 
Tclae  to  the  maases  of  j 
men  and  women,  old ; 


quired  In  soe iaj,  leifaj  or 
commercial  life,  has  liecn 
lately  enlarge,!  amlTieau- 
tlfiilly  Illustrate,! 

This  work  gives  Insfntc- 
tion  In  tlic  primary 
branches}  of  eduealloii.  is 
a most  exhaustive  work 
on  Etiquette,  I’arliainent- 
nry  I,aw,  the  Duties  of 


A SURE  REMEDY 
For  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hay-Fever,  He.adnche,  Cold 
the  Head,  &c. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 

Ask  your  diMiggist  for  them— take  none  other— 
send  '25  Cents  for  a box  by  "mail,  to 
, TAJIKS  B.  HOKNKK,  59  .Maiden  Lane.  .\.  V.  t il 


in  Letter AVriting,  Noie 
of  Invitation,  Nuts-s.  Dill, 
ciieeks.  Drafts.  Reoeipt? 
Orders.  Deeds,  Lease, 
Wills,  Agrisoiients.  foil 
Sliliitions,  Ti.v  Laws,  I'etl 
tions.  Rcsulutiuius.  Donds 


-Nashua,  N.H.,  Tel- 
egraph. 


jn'rjntratam. 


nnnn  k O saxony  worsted 
1 11  n , A \ Germantown  Yarn. 
UUiLUiliJ  Knitting  Worsted. 

I II  Knitting  Cotton. 

rerfcct  in  ppiiiniui;  and  colorinc ; Balled  ready 
for  use,  witlioiit  .stretcliiug  Hie  material.  Mav  be 
unwound  from  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  Ball. 


■The  most  Ff.'adlly  sell-  | j"’ 

Ing  book  in  existenee'  liy 

spliseriidion.  More  agi'iita wanted.  Addieks  for.  terms, 

HILL  STANDARD  BOOK  CO.,  103  State  St..  Chicago. 

Cr  Ask  any  Book-Agent  to  show  you  Hill's  Manual,  jgj 


Publislied  by  HARI’FR  A IHtO niEUS,  New  York. 


ttS”  .4)1^  n/  thf  aborr 
l^aid,  on  ; 


rkit  sent  hi/  wait,  jnistaije  p 
•ipt  of  the  jirice. 


VOICE  BARS.  THETHROAT. 


Low’s  Toilet  Soaps. 

OLD  DKDMN  WINDSOE, 

TURTI.i;  OIL  T VlUjriS, 

ELDER  FI.OWER,  i,  11,.  Rar. 

Low’s  QnatapleStreiiilli  Extracts 

.Esthetic  Bouquet,  Jersey  Lily, 
Iro'quois  Bouquet,  White  Lilac, 
Violets  from  My  Garden. 


.And  STEBF.OPTU’ONS,  all  prices.  VIFW.S  illustrat- 
Inc  every  subject  for  PI  BI.IC  K.VHIBITIONS,  Ac. 
fjr"  /I  iirohfulib  husiltrss/iir  a wan  with  siiiatl  eapi/nl. 
Also  M AGIC  LANTEUXs'^  for  home  aiuuBcment.  116- 
puire  iUilstruted  catatocce/rcc.  ' ■ ' ' ' 

McALLISTEK,  Jlfg.  Optician,  40  .Nassau  St..  X.  Y. 


Are  you  j 
f rough  y I 


TOO. 


Miiniifaclnred  from  Kid,  Calf,  and  Dojrskiii ; Unlined, 
Lined,  and  Fiir-t rimmed,  and  Warranted  bv  the  Manu- 
facturer. J.  C.  HCTCHINSOX,  Jolins'town,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OP  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and 
Harper’s  Bazar  may  he  had  for  the  years  1880, 
I88l,an6?  1882.  Those  wishing  to  corapUte  their 
fli'S  icill  jplease  send  in  their  orders  without  de- 
lay. It  u Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  inten- 
tion in  ftiture  to  Iceep  the  haek  immhersfor  three 
years  only. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly, 

PiihlUheJ  Jauu'iry  9,  cwiIntM  Part  11.  of  Mrs.  Hats’s  Clu-vAmas 
Fairy  Tale,  xrifh  a front-}Mye  illmh'ation  by  Alfrkd  Fredericks; 
“ 7’fie  Mirry  Adveitin-res  of  Robin  Hood''  Part  J.,  with  an  illmdra- 
iiou  by  Howard  Pvle;  “ 7W  UnexjM'cted  Few-Year't  CalUf  a 
r/iort  story  by  Maroakkt  Eyti.ngk,  ilhmlraled  by  SoL  Ettikgk  ; and 
C/utyler  XVI.  of  the  serial  story  “ Aan,”  by  Mrs.  Johk  Lillir,  with 
an  illustration  by  .Ikswik  Shepherd. 

In  an  article  entitled  " Concerniny  Wild  Boars"  Edward  I.  Ste- 
venson yives  an  entertaining  account  of  the  old  English  customs 
comiected  with  the  chase.  Mu.  G.  \V.  Sheldon  contributes  a most 
inferesling  article  on  " Peta-  CoofuT  and  His  Institute,"  in  which  he 
describes  the  beuefts  to  humanity  resulting  from  the  labors  of  that 
cmineyit  philanthropist. 

The  Xumber  is  eidive-ned  by  a beautiful  full-page  engraving,  en- 
tithd''  The  Picture-Book-,"  by  F.  G.  Cotman,  and  a very  humo>-ous 
sketch,  iUust rating  a poem,  by  M.  Helen  Lovett,  entitled  “ Tlie  Pink 
of  Politeness."  The  sixteenth  page  is  given  over  to  “ M'iggles." 

Harper’s  Yoing  Peopijc Per  Year  $1  60 

Hari'kr’s  Weekly “ 4 00 

Harper's  Wkijcly  and  / k no 

Harper's  Young  People  ^ 

A specimen  copy  o/ Harper’s  Yoing  People  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  a three-cent  stamp. 


THE  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 

A well-informed  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that 
we  have  seriously  misapprehended  the  Chan- 
dler-McPherson  plan  of  I’epi’esentation  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  He  says  that  by  that  plan  a dis- 
trict canned  by  the  Republicans  at  either  of  the  two 
pi-eceding  elections,  the  Presidential  or  the  Congres- 
sional, will  be  entitled  to  an  additional  representative. 
This,  he  argaies,  if  a sliding  scale  at  all,  is  a scale  that 
-lides  upwai-d,  because  a district  gained  at  the  one 
• ivction  and  lost  at  the  other  will  still  have  its  repre- 
sentative. The  double  object  is  to  reward  the  victory 
and  to  aid  the  general  purpose  of  Republican  district 
e .iifj-nl.  Oiir  coiTespondent  objects  to  the  Forbes 
• ii  <i;. scrim inates  against  the  districts  lost  in 
! . i ' ■ ii-.iiiial  election  and  recovered  at  the  follow- 
ing election,  of  W'hich  New  Jersey  furnishes  two  illus- 
trations. Moreover,  by  increasing  disproportionately 
the  power  of  the  Senatorial  delegations,  which  ai*e  se- 
lect^ by  State  Conventions,  it  discriminates  against 
the  districts.  Our  correspondent  thinks,  also,  tliat 
the  Forbes  plan,  by  radically  changing  the  basis  of 
the  Convention  and  by  reducing  its  numbers,  invites 
opposition. 

The  argument  for  the  Chakdlkr-McPherson  plan 
is  said  by  its  supporters  to  be  that  it  diminishes  the 
chances  of  depriving  the  Republicans  of  a Republican 
district  of  their  proper  representation  because  they 
happen  in  one  election  to  be  defeated.  This  view  as- 
sumes, however,  that  districts  are  permanently  of  a 
certain  party  character,  and  if  the  other  assertion  be 
sound  that  the  Republican  vote  is  generally  apathetic 
at  the  intermediate  Congressional  election,  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious  that  the  true  Republican  strength 
is  shown  at  the  Presidential  election.  It  is  certainly 
as  fair  to  suppose  that  a district  which  was  anti-R^ 
publican  at  the  Presidential  election,  and  is  carried  by 
Republicans  at  an  apathetic  election,  is  carried  not 
cause  it  has  become  really  Republican,  but  because  of 
pei-soual  and  local  reasons,  which  wiU  disappear  at  a 
Presidential  election.  How  could  such  a district  be 
properly  called  Republican  ? On  the  other  hand,  if 
defeat  at  the  intermediate  election  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
apathy,  the  argument  is  stronger  for  making  the  Pre- 
sidential election  the  basis  of  representation.  The 
real  basis  should  be  the  general  election  since  the 
previous  Convention,  because  by  common  consent  it 
is  at  that  election  that  the  Republican  strength  is 
most  accurately  shown.  To  say  that  the  intermediate 
election  may  be  the  basis  if  it  happens,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  to  be  carried  by  the  Republicans,  is 
not  to  ai^e  soundly,  but  to  m^e  taking  advantage 
of  a happy  accident. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  is  solely 
of  additional  representatives.  Both  the  Forbes  and 
the  McPherson  plans  give  every  district  representa- 
tion ; but  the  Forbes  plan  adds  a delegate  for  each 
Republican  in  the  existing  House  of  Representatives, 
while  the  McPherson  plan  adds  one  for  each  Repre- 
sentative in  the  existing  or  preceding  Congress.  It 
is  alleged  in  support  of  this  plan  that  if  the  Forbes 
scheme  should  be  adopted,  New  York  would  lose  eight 
delegates  in  the  next  Convention,  ai^ngh  it  would 


not  be  contended  that  the  loss  of  the  eight  Congres- 
sional districts  at  the  last  election  indicates  that  the 
Republican  vote  is  reduced.  But  this  is  too  specula- 
tive a basis.  We  agree  that  the  result  of  the  election 
was  a Republican  rebuke  rather  than  a Democratic 
victory,  and  that  there  is  not  a Democratic  majority 
of  194,000  in  New  York.  But  we  are  also  very  sure 
tliat  the  eight  lost  districts  will  not  necessarily  return 
Republicans  at  the  next  election.  That  will  depend 
upon  several  considemtious.  And  if  this  be  so,  by 
what  right  are  they  assumed  to  be  Republican  ? Is  it 
not  evident  that  if  the  object  be  to  base  delegate  rep- 
resentation upon  the  real  Republican  strength  of  the 
districts,  as  shown  during  the  four  years’  interval  be- 
tween the  Conventions,  that  basis  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  “slide”  back  or  forward  two  years,  but  be 
fixed  upon  the  election  when  every  minor  local  and 
personal  considei’ation  is  subordinated  to  a real  party 
preference,  and  which  represents,  therefore,  the  actual 
political  sentiment  of  the  district  ? As  for  the  Forbes 
addition  of  a delegate  at  large  for  each  Republican 
Senator,  it  is  strictly  logical.  If  the  district  delega- 
tion be  increased  by  a Republican  Representative,  why 
not  the  State  delegation  by  a Republican  Senator  ? If 
this  be  thought  to  threaten  district  ascendency,  the 
remedy  is  to  abolish  delegation  at  large,  which  would 
be  an  excellent  measure,  because  sucli  a delegation  is 
wholly  fanciful.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  per- 
fectly friendly,  and  so  long  as  district  representation 
is  fully  secured,  and  the  decisive  voice  in  the  Conven- 
tion is  given  to  States  which  will  probably  cast  their 
electoral  vote  for  the  candidate,  there  will  be  no  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  decision  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. 


THE  PENDLETON  BILL  PASSED  BY  CONGRESS. 

Only  those  who  read  the  Congressional  Record — 
and  they  are  not  a large  body— know  the  tact  and  skill 
with  which  Senator  Hawley,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  civil  service  reform,  conducted  the  re- 
form bill  through  the  debate  to  the  triumphant  re- 
sult. He  withstood  successfully  the  muss  of  vicious 
and  treacherous  amendments  which  were  hurled  at 
the  bill  by  its  enemies,  and  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  it,  the  section  prehibiting  political  a.ssessmeuts 
in  the  public  service,  is  substantially  the  bill  intn>- 
duced  % Senator  Hawley  on  the  9th  of  December, 
as  reported  by  him  on  the  11th,  and  offered  by 
him  as  an  amendment  to  the  Pendleton  bill,  and  it 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  a vote  of  fifty  Senatore. 
Senator  Edmunds,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
the  23d  of  December,  reported  a separate  bill,  which  is 
of  the  same  general  purport,  and  which  passed  the 
Senate,  and  went  with  the  other  to  the  House.  The 
Senator  clearly  explained  the  constitutional  reason  of 
the  limitations  of  the  original  Hawley  amendment  as 
well  as  of  his  own  bill.  Senator  Hawley  has  thus 
led  the  way  in  destroying  the  abuse  of  official  assess- 
ments, and  the  just  indignation  of  the  country  with 
offenses  of  this  kind  which  were  revealed  la.st  summer 
has  found  in  his  action  prompt  and  effective  ex- 
pression. 

In  the  good  work  of  guarding  the  Pendleton  bill 
from  serious  perversion,  and  in  bringing  it  to  a suc- 
cessful vote.  Senator  Hoar,  an  old  and  tried  friend  of 
the  measure,  was  conspicuous,  and  with  him  may  be 
fairly  mentioned  Senators  Logan  and  Aluson  among 
the  Republicans,  and  Senators  Bayard  and  Butler 
among  the  Democrats.  Senator  Bayard  has  always 
taken  the  soundest  position  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
views  of  Senators  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  George 
of  Mississippi,  and  Jones  of  Florida  contrasted  most 
favorably  with  those  of  Senators  Brown  of  Georgia, 
VooRHEES  of  Indiana,  and  the  Republican  Ingalls 
and  Plumb  of  Kansas.  It  was  a mistake  to  strike 
out  the  provision  of  entrance  at  the  lower  grade. 
But  the  error  is  not  irretrievable,  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  was  brought  through  w’ithout  more 
serious  detriment,  the  country  is  indebted  to  Senator 
Hawley  and  his  friends. 

As  we  write  comes  the  news  of  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  by  the  House,  and  by  the  significant 
and  emphatic  vote  of  155  to  47.  Mr.  Kas.son,  in  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  will  be  remembered  to  his 
honor,  reported  the  bill  unchanged,  and  asked  that 
the  vote  be  taken  before  the  week  ended.  During 
the  excitement  that  followed,  Mr.  Cox  of  New  York 
moved  that  it  be  put  upon  its  passage  at  once.  This 
motion  fired  the  House,  and  after  a few  remarks  and 
abortive  attempts  fb  amend  and  delay,  the  call  of  the 
roll  began.  At  half  past  five  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th  of  January  the  result  of  the  voting  was  announced, 
and  the  bill  had  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  happy 
event,  and  good  citizens  who  believe  that  all  abuses 
are  not  integral  parts  of  a political  system  merely 
because  abuses  will  creep  into  any  system,  may  take 
fresh  heart.  The  ne  w la  w , ho  we  ver  effecti  ve,  w i 1 1 not 
introduce  the  millennium,  but,  honestly  enforced  and 
administered,  it  will  be  of  essential  practical  service 
in  remedying  great  and  threatening  evils;  and  as  its 
efficiency  is  proved,  the  range  of  its  operation  will  be 
extended.  The  especial  friends  of  reform  have  been 
represented  in  Washington  throughout  the  debate 
upon  the  bill  hy  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  a member  of 


the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion, the  chairman  of  the  present  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  upon 
the  English  service.  No  more  fitting  or  accomplished 
representative  for  the  purijose  could  have  been  selected 
His  ample  knowledge  and  cogent  counsel  have  been  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  no  man  has  more  just  rea- 
son for  pride  in  the  result  than  Mr.  Eaton.  The  bill 
now  goes  to  the  President,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  promptly  sign  it  and  honestly  co-operate  in 
carrying  it  out  in  its  own  spirit.  If  the  whole  move- 
ment be  a mistake,  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  that 
fact  conclusively  is  to  enforce  the  new  method  vigor- 
ously. In  selecting  the  Commission,  which  is  now 
limited  to  three  members,  the  President  will  probably 
designate  one  member  each  from  the  Eastern, West- 
era,  and  Soutliern  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  that  case 
ill  choosing  the  Southern  member,  lie  will  doubtless 
avail  himself  of  the  counsel  of  the  conspicuous  Con- 
gressional supporters  of  the  measure  from  the  South- 
era  States. 


THE  SENATORIAL  ELECTION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

No  Senatorial  election  of  the  new  year  will  excite 
so  much  interest  as  that  in  Massachusetts.  The  elec- 
tion of  General  Butler  as  Governor  was  a disagree- 
able sui'prise,  but  it  was  not  a sign  of  serious  political 
change,  because  he  alone  upon  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  elected.  If,  however,  the  Republican  Legislature 
of  Massacliusetts  should  gratify  General  BuTLER’a 
earnest  desire  by  rejecting  Senator  Hoar,  it  would  be 
evident  that  an  extraordinary  political  change  had  oc- 
curred in  tlie  State.  While  Mr.  Hoar  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Massachusetts  has  there  a most  characteristic  and 
able  representative,  of  great  experience  in  public  life, 
of  gi‘eat  readiness  in  debate,  of  ample  accomplishment, 
of  unbending  principle,  courage,  and  independence. 
There  is  no  more  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Senate 
than  he,  no  man  wliose  ability  is  more  generally  con- 
ceded, or  wliose  indexible  lionesty  is  more  universally 
acknowledged.  His  peculiarities  and  even  his  faults 
are  those  of  his  State.  He  is  as  distinctively  a Massa- 
chusetts man  as  Charles  Sumner;  and  in  view  of  the 
conditions  of  influence  in  a body  like  the  Senate  it  is 
not  to  discredit  any  justly  eminent  citizen  of  Massa- 
chu.setts  to  say  tliat  there  is  no  one  who  could  fully 
replace  Senator  Hoar,  because  no  one  unites  such 
sympathy  with  Massacliu.setts  character  and  convic- 
tions to  that  ample  exixjrience  which  is  so  Invaluable 
in  legislative  life. 

Tlie  reason,  the  only  reason,  indeed,  that  has  been 
urged  for  his  defeat  is  that  he  is  a man  erf  yesterday, 
and  does  not  represent  the  Massachusetts  of  to-day. 
It  is  said  that,  without  reflection  upon  his  spotless  char- 
acter and  life,  his  intelligence  and  experience,  and  his 
etticient  service  hitherto,  he  is  in  the  position  of  Web- 
ster and  Everett  and  Choate  and  Winthrop  thirty 
yeai-s  ago.  Tliey  were  men  of  another  epoch,  of  other 
public  issues  and  sympathies  than  those  of  that  time, 
and  as  their  ability  and  experience  were  properly  set 
aside  for  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  a new  man  who 
was  yetthe  representative  of  the  new  ideas,  so  may  some 
such  representative  now  be  preferred  to  Senator  HOAB. 
But  granting  as  we  do  that  the  questions  of  slavery 
and  reconstruction  are  substantially  settled,  it  is  not 
true  that  Senator  Hoar  stands  in  the  same  position  to 
the  actual  issues  that  the  men  mentioned  stood  to  the 
question  of  thirty  years  ago.  There  w'as  then  one  su- 
preme and  absorbing  subject.  Every  public  man  was 
tested  by  his  attitude  toward  slavery,  and  Massachu- 
setts led  the  aiitislavery  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Yet  even  then  that  sentiment  alone  could  not  have 
elected  Charles  Sumner  in  1851.  He  was  chosen  by 
a coalition  of  the  Free-Soilers  and  Democrats,  and  at 
a time  when  the  Democratic  party  was  practically 
pro-slavery.  Massachusetts  had  ceased  to  be  Whig 
because  tlie  Free-Soilei*s  together  w'ith  the  Democrats 
were  a majority.  Mr.  WlNTHBOPasa  Whigdidnotrep- 
i-esent  Massachusetts.  But  how  is  it  with  Mr.  Hoar  ? 
Massachusetts  is  still  Republican,  and  Mr.  HoaB  is  dis- 
tinctively a Massachusetts  Republican.  In  the  Senate 
he  has  b^n  always  the  stuixiiest  foe  of  what  is  known 
as  Conklingism.  Is  not  Republican  Massachusetts 
its  foe  to-day  ? In  his  own  State  Mr.  Hoar  is  the  un- 
tiring and  shrewd  opponent  whom  Butlerism  most 
hates.  Is  Butlerism  now  so  dear  to  Massachu^tts 
that  she  will  sacrifice  her  Senator  to  its  hostility? 
Upon  the  chief  issues  of  the  hour  Republican  Massa- 
chusetts leads  in  demanding  civil  service  reform.  In 
the  Senate  Mr.  Hoar  shares  with  Mr.  Hawley  the 
honor  of  leadership  in  the  debate  which  has  just  ha^ 
pily  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  reform.  Can  it  be 
fairly  said  of  such  a man  as  this  that  he  stands  ^ 
ward  progress  to-day  as  the  old  Cotton  Whigs  stood 
in  1851 ? 

It  is  true — and  we  are  sorry  for  it— that  Senator 
Hoar  supported  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  But  m 
his  candid,  elaborate,  and  forcible  defense  of  his  vote 
he  justified  it  upon  the  general  ground  that  a policy 
of  national  aid  to  facilitate  State  intercommunication 
for  trade  is  not  an  unwise  policy.  It  is  akin  to  his 
views  of  the  desirability  of  national  aid  to  education. 
Is  it  quite  evident  that  his  general  view  of  such  a 
icy— not  his  support  of  the  particular  bill— is  not  the 
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Tiew  of  Massachusetts  ? Would  Massachusetts  prob- 
ablj'  condemn  a policy  of  national  aid  to  education 
and  to  facilitate  inter-State  trade  and  the  general  com- 
mercial and  industrial  welfare  ? Senator  Hoar  fa- 
vors some  form  of  protective  tariff.  But  are  opinions 
upon  this  topic,  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  protec- 
tion, of  the  true  principles  of  revenue  reform,  so  defi- 
nite and  conclusive  in  Massachusetts  that  it  can  be 
said  decisively  tliat  he  misrepresents  the  Republican 
sentiment  of  the  State  ? It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  of  those  who  insist  that  Mr.  Hoar  has  ceased 
to  represent  that  sentiment  were  most  strenuous  in 
asserting  last  autumn  that  Mr.  Bishop  was  its  especial 
representative  in  the  actual  situation.  Yet  Mr.  Bish- 
op was  defeated  by  the  largest  majority  ever  cast 
against  a Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  defeated  by  General  Butler.  It 
is  impossible  for  reform  Republicans  in  other  States 
to  see  how  Republican  Massachusetts  would  help  re- 
form by  refusing  to  re-elect  Senator  Hoar.  Alone  in 
the  Senate  his  eloquent  voice,  seven  years  ago,  re- 
proved Republican  recreancy  to  Republican  princi- 
ples and  traditions,  and  recalled  the  party  and  the 
country  to  the  ancient  and  honorable  way  to  which 
they  have  returned,  and  upon  which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment he  is  a leader.  Shall  this  be  al.so  the  moment, 
when  he  has  just  given  his  powerful  aid  in  the  Senate 
to  the  triumph  of  civil  service  reform,  when  he  still 
stands,  as  he  has  alwaj's  stood,  instinctively  loyal  to 
Massachusetts  principles,  a thorough  Massachusetts 
man  in  conviction,  character,  and  accoraplisliment, 
and  a true  and  tried  public  servant,  that  Massachu- 
setts declares  him  to  be  no  longer  her  fitting  repre- 
sentative 7 


THE  POLITICAL  NEW  YEAR. 

The  improved  political  feeling  of  the  country  was 
shown  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
when  each  of  the  two  great  parties  put  forwai*d  a 
young  and  conspicuous  reformer  as  candidate  for 
Speaker.  The  Democrat,  Mr.  Chapin,  who  was  elect- 
ed, is  a gentleman  who  at  the  last  session  sustained 
many  a good  cause  in  concert  with  the  honorary  Re- 
publican candidate,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one 
of  the  youngest  and  most  independent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  party.  It  is  evident  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  elections  has  not  been  lost,  and  that  both 
parties  will  rely  less  upon  machine  management  than 
upon  public  approval  and  confidence  for  success  in 
1884. 

Governor  Cornell  retires  with  universal  com- 
mendation, except  from  jobbers  whose  schemes  he 
has  baffled,  and  from  the  machine  of  his  own  party, 
which  nominated  him  but  could  not  use  him.  We 
say  it  with  the  more  pleasure  because  we  op])08ed  his 
election,  when  nominated,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
recently  ratified  by  a majority  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Governor 
Cornell  withstood  the  most  powerful  and  specious 
temptation  to  misuse  his  official  authority  in  a way 
which  would  not  necessarily  have  justified  a charge 
of  corruption,  and  which  would  have  gratified  his 
cherished  ambition. 

Governor  Cleveland,  to  whom  the  circumstances 
of  his  election  have  given  extraordinary  prominence, 
begins  his  official  caieer  with  singular  m^esty.  His 
Message  is  a plain  survey  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
State,  in  which  his  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
canals  show  a firm  gra.sp  of  the  subject,  while  his  re- 
marks upon  taxation  indicate  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  soundest  views.  That  taxation  .should  be  in  a just 
sense  impartial  Ls  undeniable.  But  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  to  equalize  them  most  fairly  a very  differ- 
ent policy  from  that  recommended  by  the  Governor 
is  indispensable.  With  this  exception  the  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Message  are  excellent.  But 
many  suggestions  which  might  have  been  expected 
are  wanting.  There  is  a certain  timidity  of  treatment, 
which  will  doubtless  di.sappear  as  the  Governor  be- 
comes more  accustomed  to  his  position,  and  no  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  has  ever  entered  upon  his  office 
with  greater  certainty  of  candid  consideration  from 
hU  political  opponents  than  Governor  Cleveland. 


THE  EFFORT  TO  SAVE  NIAGARA. 

The  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  as  a sub- 
lime natural  spectacle  is  rapidly  becoming  a pressing 
question,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  energetic  steps 
have  been  taken  by  well-known  and  efficient  citizens 
to  procure  legislative  action  upon  the  subject.  The 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  cataract  is  being  rapidly 
rained  by  every  kind  of  disfigurement,  so  that  there 
18  now  not  a foot  of  American  soil  from  which  the 
Falls  can  be  seen  without  payment.  Thus  the  mere 
spectacle  of  the  falling  water,  shorn  of  its  natural 
frame-work,  has  become  a luxury,  from  which  the 
I^r  are  debarred.  This  is  properly  held  to  be  a pub- 
lic wrong,  and  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  the  State 
of  New  York  to  save  Niagara,  unless  it  means  to  al- 
low the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  great  spectacle  to 
0®  practically  obliterated. 

The  objection  that  the  proposition  to  prevent  this  un- 
toward result  is  a mere  sentimental  project,  and  that 
the  greatest  water-power  ux>ou  the  continent  can  not 


be  sacrificed  to  romantic  whims,  is  easily  disposed  of. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  advantages  of  the  great 
water-power  shall  be  lost.  The  character  of  the  banks 
of  the  Niagara  River  is  such,  their  line  so  curves,  that 
the  whole  industrial  value  of  the  power  can  be  saved 
without  impairing  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  busy  factories  can  hum  and  spin,  and  distribute 
their  various  products  all  over  the  world,  while  from 
all  the  w’orld  pilgrims  may  throng  to  the  uninjpeded 
enjoyment  of  the  sublimity  of  Niagara.  It  would  be 
a disgrace  to  the  imperial  State,  and  a national  shame, 
if  tlie  practical  destruction  of  a scene  of  such  lofty  and 
solemn  and  universal  delight  should  be  permitted. 
To  the  guardianship  of  New  York  nature  has  intrust- 
ed a spectacle  unparalleled  in  the  world.  It  would 
be  a new  reproach  to  the  name  of  republic  if  in  this 
new  way  the  State  should  prove  unfaithful.  The  im- 
perial State  which  fitly  counts  Niagara  among  its 
proudest  possessions  should  certainly  justify  its  pride 
by  properly  cherishing  the  treasure.  If  an  English 
county  should  tolerate  the  wanton  or  trading  desecra- 
tion of  a noble  cathedral,  it  would  be  branded  with  an 
evil  name.  If  New  York  should  permit  a desecration 
which  is  virtually  the  destruction  of  Niagara,  it  would 
have  lost  its  imperial  spirit  and  renown. 

Three  years  ago  a special  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  State  Survey  presented  this  subject  in 
the  most  forcible  and  reasonable  manner.  The  gen- 
eral proposition  was  that  of  a public  park,  to  include 
the  shores  bordering  upon  the  cataract  and  rapids,  to 
be  maintained  for  public  use  forever.  The  area  con- 
templated included  the  islands  above  the  Falls  and 
a strip  of  the  bank  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  «q>- 
ids  and  extending  to  the  upi>er  suspension -bridge. 
The  breadth  of  the  strip  is  determined  by  a natural 
terrace  which  is  generally  about  a hundred  feet  from 
the  water’s  edge,  but  happily  widening  around  the 
Falls,  so  that  ample  space  would  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Olmsted,  who  with  Mr.  Gardner  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject,  proposes  that  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion should  not  be  landsca[)e  ornamentation,  but  sim- 
ply the  removal  of  unnecessary  and  disfiguring  arti- 
ficial objects.  This  would  seclude  the  Falls,  and  leave 
them  in  their  natural  grandeur,  free  from  the  intru- 
sion of  shops,  booths,  refreshment  saloons,  exhibi- 
tions, and  every  form  of  nuisance  and  disturbance. 
The  reiwrt  adds  that  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  people 
of  the  State  from  the  destruction  of  the  Falls  as  a 
place  of  resort,  which  is  now  imminent,  would  be 
much  greater  than  the  outlay  required  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  proposed.  Petitions  are  now  in  circula- 
tion asking  the  Legislature  to  take  action  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Niagara,  an  object  wliich  not  only  every 
intelligent  New-Yorker,  but  every  American  citizen, 
must  earnestly  desire  to  see  accomplished. 


PEN  AND  LUTE. 

There  was  a time  when  the  name  of  Richard  Storrs 
AViiJJs,  a younger  brother  of  N.  P.  \Vii.us,  wjuj  familiar  to 
mauy  readers  as  that  of  a student  of  music  who  hud  lately 
returned  from  Germauy  an  accomplished  musical  scholar. 
He  became  the  editor  of  a journal  of  music  iu  New  York,  in 
which  the  musical  events  and  persons  of  the  time  were 
gracefully  and  intelligently  discussed.  But  to  a circle  of 
private  friends  he  was  still  better  known  by  his  delightful 
musical  gifts,  his  exquisite  taste  giving  to  bis  delicate  sing- 
ing of  his  own  verses,  set  often  to  melmlies  of  his  own,  a 
singular  charm.  The  changes  of  life  carried  Mr.  Wiixis  to 
Detroit  several  years  since,  and  a Detroit  publisher  has 
just  issued  a small  slender  quarto,  beautifully  printed  and 
tlexibly  bound,  containing  earlier  and  later  verses  by  Mr. 
Wiuus.  It  is  a tasteful  and  neat  volume,  and  the  verses 
are  marked  by  the  teuder  pathos  and  airy  grace  which 
characterized  the  poet's  siugiug  iu  other  years. 


MR.  EVARTS  AT  NEWBURGH. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Evarts  as  the  orator  at  Newburgh 
upon  occasion  of  the  celebration  which  closes  the  epoch  of 
Hevolutiouary  ceiiteuaries  has  been  received  with  universal 
commeudatiou.  Orator,  statesman,  and  scholar,  he  has  all 
the  accomplishments  which  the  great  commemoration  de- 
mands, and  us  one  of  the  most  emiueut  citizens  of  the  State, 
he  is  well  choseu  to  speak  the  last  centenary  word  for  Now 
York  in  the  Revolution.  The  occasion,  the  theme,  aud  the 
orator  promise  a memorable  day.  Now  Y'ork,  iudeed,  is  re- 
proached with  iudifi'ereuce  to  her  owu  glory  aud  a lack  of 
just  pride  iu  her  own  anuals.  But  her  main  root  was  traus- 
planted  from  Hollaud,  the  soil  from  which  Euglish  aud  New- 
English  greatness  grew,  and  her  apparent  apathy  may  be 
viewed  as  ouly  one  aspect  of  that  disdain  for  seusatioual 
excitement  which  has  become  synouymous  with  the  Eug- 
lish name.  The  theme  of  the  Newburgh  celebration  is 
great,  aud  the  orator  will  do  elo<iueut  justice  to  it. 


GAMBETl’A. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  the  reader  will  find  a care- 
ful estimate  of  the  character  aud  career  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  recent  Frenchmen.  Of  the  three  most  promi- 
neut  public  figures  iu  contemporary  Europe  GaMBBTTa  was 
the  most  picturesque,  aud  no  single  life  was  so  im]>urtaut 
us  bis.  Neither  the  death  of  Gt.ADSTU.\E  nor  of  Bis.marck 
would  shake  Eugland  or  Germauy  with  such  doubt  as  that 
of  Gamhetta  shakes  France. 

This  is  far  from  sayiug  that  he  was  essentially  so  groat  a 
man  as  either  of  them.  Gladstone  and  Bls.marck  belong 
iu  a large  sense  to  the  class  of  builders  of  states,  while 
Gambetta  was  intrinsically  a revolutionary  figure.  Ho 
belongs  with  KiRNZi  aud  Mirabeau  aud  Danton  rather 


than  with  PVM  and  Cro.mw’ell,  and  our  owu  Washington 
and  Hamilton  and  Madison.  But  his  force  of  will  and  his 
oratorical  power  gave  him  a popular  ascendency  such  as  no 
other  modern  Frenchman  has  achieved.  La.martine’s  infiu- 
ence  iu  1H48,  although  honorably  exercised — and  to  be  al- 
ways honorably  renieniliercd,  because  Lamartine  more  tbuu 
any  of  the  leaders  of  '48  prevented  at  tbe  outset  tbe  lapse 
of  that  movement  into  a red  republic — was  tliin  and  tepid 
compared  with  the  pos-sionate  mastery  of  revolutionary 
France  by  OAMBKrrA.  Himself  what  is  fondly  called  a 
child  of  the  people,  he  spoke  for  the  instincts  of  the  people, 
and  touched  its  heart  with  electric  sympathy. 

But  if  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  argue  from  the  stormy 
and  irregular  life  of  Gambetta  that  moral  strength  aud  loy- 
alty to  principle  and  purity  «jf  well-ordered  life  are  not  es- 
seutial  iu  great  political  iemlership  and  statesmanship,  be 
has  but  to  look  from  the  dead  Freuchmaii,  exhausted  at 
forty-four,  to  the  greatest  of  living  Kiiglishuieu  at  seventy- 
three  guiding  with  iucreasiiig  wisdom  aud  uudimiuiabed 
power  the  political  dcstiuy  of  his  country. 


PERSONAL. 

Tbi  exquisite  design  on  tbe  first  page  cover  of  Harper’s  Crrist- 
UAS,  representing  the  shadow  of  a woman’s  face  on  the  moon,  has 
been  greatly  admired  by  every  person  of  U.ste.  It  was  from  the 
pencil  of  Euuu  Veduxr,  one  of  the  most  imagiuative  of  Uviiig 
artists. 

— While  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  society  novel  A Tratm- 
planted  Rote  was  in  course  of  anonymous  publication  in  Harper' A 
Bazar,  the  public  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  discover  the  author’s 
name.  From  the  intimate  acquaintance  displayed  with  the  most 
exclusive  circles  of  New  York  society  it  was  evideut  that  the  writer 
was  not  an  outside  observer,  aud  that  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
must  be  sought  within  tliose  charmed  ami  narrow  limits.  As 
many  ingenious  but  inaccurate  guesses  at  the  author’s  name  have 
been  made,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  (hat  the  public  is  indebted 
to  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood  for  this  fiesh  aud  vigorous  story  of 
fashionable  New  York  society. 

— Mr.  W.  J.  Arkkll  is  making  arrangements  for  opening  an 
Americiut  Art  Gallery  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
next  summer.  The  number  of  paintings  exhibited  will  be  limited 
to  150,  and  none  but  works  by  native  ariists  will  be  admitted. 

— The  new  President  of  Girard  College,  Professor  Feiterolp,  is 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  forty-eiglit  years  of  age.  He  liegan 
his  career  as  a professor  of  English  literature  and  mathematics  in 
the  Freeland  Seminary,  at  his  home,  of  wliicli  he  became  principal 
in  1867,  and  so  continued  for  five  year.s.  He  was  then  elected 
principal  of  the  Andalusia  Scminnrr,  under  the  care  of  the  P.  £. 
Church  in  Bucks  County,  and  remained  there  until  his  election  two 
years  ago  as  successor  to  the  then  Viw-Ptesi  Jeut  of  Girard  College, 
Hksrt  W.  Airey. 

— It  is  ruinoretl  in  Washington  that  the  Hon.  R.vnd.ill  L.  Gib- 
son, U.  S.  Siuialor-elect  from  Louisiana,  will  resign  tliat  position  to 
Viccorae  president  of  the  educational  instituliou  in  New  Orleans 
which  bus  Ih-cm  .so  luunitieently  endowed  by  Mr.  Paul  Tulane,  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

— •*  There  is  a tide,”  etc.,  which,  ” if  taken  at  the  Flood,”  etc., 
lends  to  pleasant  i-esuhs.  This  was  tbe  case  la.st  Christmas-day, 
when  Mr.  J.  C.  Flood,  the  Bonanza  potentate,  divided  $6000  among 
ehnritable  associations  in  San  Francisco,  treating  Protestants, 
Catholics,  aud  Helirews  alike. 

— General  Lew  Wallace,  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  is 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  os  well  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
men  in  our  diplomatic  service.  He  has  just  been  making  a tour 
to  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  reception  at  Jerusalem  was 
“a  full-sized”  event  All  the  Americans  in  the  city  came  out  to 
meet  him  at  the  Joppa  Gate.  The  Star-spangled  Banner  was  car- 
ried by  the  Jews,  and  a leading  rabbi  made  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  led  the  crowd  in  giving  three  cheers.  General  WallacR 
jumped  down  from  his  horse,  thanked  the  rabbi  in  appropriate 
terms,  and  shook  hands  all  around.  Afterward  he  was  given  a 
reeeptiou  at  the  consulate.  The  Sultan  had  telegraphed  orders  in 
advance  as  to  General  Wallace’s  lo<lgings  aud  entertainment  by 
the  city  officials,  which  was  an  unprecedented  attention.  General 
Wallace  is  a prime  personal  favorite  of  the  Sultan. 

— The  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Salurduy  Evening 
Gazette  has  just  been  celebrated.  It  was  first  printed  by  William 
Warland  Clapp  in  181*2,  and  subsequently  by  liis  son.  Colonel 
William  W.  Clapp,  now  of  the  Boston  Journal.  The  Gazette  ia 
now  edited  and  published  by  Colonel  Hilnry  G.  Parker,  and  be- 
sides being  the  oldest  Sunday  paper  in  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  very  best. 

— The  American  fashion  of  “ comers”  seems  to  have  spread  to 
England.  The  demand  for  Harper’s  CiiRisTUAe  so  far  exceeded 
the  supply  that  the  edition  was  exhausted  ou  tlie  day  of  publica- 
tion, and  some  of  the  fortunate  retailers  got  double  the  retail  price. 
The  English  press  has  been  unanimous  in  praise  of  the  American 
novelty. 

— When  Stephen  Girard  died,  fifty-two  years  ago,  and  left  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  found  a colli-ge  for  orphan  boys,  he  little 
thought  that  his  bequest  would  be  so  carefully  and  successfully 
managed  as  to  be  worth,  in  half  a century,  over  twenty  millions, 
and  every  year  shows  a large  addition  to  its  residuary  fund.  Its 
income  in  188*2  amounted  to  $1,022,807  98.  The  college  now 
contains  1110  pupils,  and  there  are  4H2  candidates  for  admission. 

— Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  his  recently  published  autobiography 
says  of  Mr.  BANCRorr,  during  bis  missiou  to  England,  that  **  like 
all  well-bred  Americans  he  was  simple  and  unpretending*  in  his 
manner,  and  without  alTccting  republican  simplicity,  his  establish- 
ment was  unostentatious,  aud  made  no  attempt  to  vie  with  the 
magnificent  display  at  the  Russian  aud  Prussian  embassies.  But 
nowhere  in  Loudon  at  the  time  was  the  society  more  instructive, 
or  the  conversation  on  a higher  strain  in  point  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression. I could  not  but  feel  flattered,”  he  modestly  remarks, 
‘*by  the  manner  in  which  ou  all  occasions  Mr.  Bancroft  endeavor- 
ed to  bring  me  forward.”  And  our  Mr.  Prescott  pleased  him  too. 
*‘The  more  I saw  of  him,”  says  Sir  AacniBALD,  *‘tho  more  was  I 
struck  with  bis  taleuts  and  acquirements.” 

—Writing  of  Mr.  Hcrlbcrt,  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  a 
correspondent  says  that  **  ho  is  a bachelor,  and  lives  in  three  rooms 
iu  the  building  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Few 
visitors  enter  his  room.  Their  porul  has  no  bell,  no  knocker,  no 
knob  ; ouly  a slit  for  a Yale-lock  key,  and  a larger  slit  for  letters. 
Hut  they  are  said  to  be  funtished  in  a style  of  barbaric  splendor. 
Trophies  of  travel  hang  thick  on  the  walla — rare  paintings,  china, 
glass,  silver  and  gold  arms  and  armor.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  Oriental  rugs  and  arctic  furs.  And  there  are  many  choice 
souvenirs,  such  as  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
the  letter  from  the  Khedive  Tewpik  giving  the  city  of  New  York, 
through  Mr.  Hcrlbcrt,  the  famous  obelisk,  and  many  other  simi- 
lar tokens  of  Mr.  I1cri.rurt’s  wide  acquaintance  among  the  nota- 
bilities of  foreign  lands.  He  goes  to  the  World  office  late  in  the 
evening,  and  stays  unul  the  very  early  morning.  At  other  tinier 
he  communicates  with  bis  lieutetuuits  by  a private  telephone  line. 
He  is  a very  handsome  man,  a highly  cultured  scholar,  aud  is  a 
charming  companion  and  brilliant  social  star.” 
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“ LU.^T." — From  the  Picti  re  by  Beavrs. 


THE  OVERFLOW  OF  TFIE  SEINE. 

This  winter  lias  been  rendered  memorable  in  Europe  by  most 
disastrous  floods.  Tlie  Danube  lias  risen  above  its  cliannel  and 
immdated  Vienna;  the  swollen  Rhine  has  wrought  havoc  in  the 
(hies  which  stud  it.s  banks;  the  Seine  has  been  in  many  places 
trinsforincd  into  a lake.  At  Cliareuton  and  Alfortville,  near  the 
iunction  ot  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  an  immense  sea  spread  before 
the  eves  of  the  spectator,  who  could  discern  in  the  vast  waste  of 
water-*  here  and  there  merely  a tree-top  or  a roof  emerging  from 
the  liquid  plain.  At  intervals  huge  black  pipes  stood  up  above 
the  waters— they  were  the  chimneys  of  factories ; while  over  the 
surface  of  the  waves — for  real  waves  arose — sea  birds  were  skim- 
inin"  and  screaming  dolefully  to  add  to  the  sadness  of  the  scene. 


At  Villeiieuve  the  water  rose  so  high  on  the  railroad  embankment 
that  the  wind  carried  the  sjjray  into  the  faces  of  the  passengers 
on  the  train,  and  compelled  precautions  to  be  taken  to  secure  tbc 
structure.  Tlie  trains  had  to  go  slowly,  and  watcliers  were  placed 
at  intervals  to  indicate  by  signal  to  tlie  engine-drivers  nlieu  to 
proceed.  At  the  left  of  the  great  line  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  in 
front  ot  Villcncuvc-St.-Georges,  all  the  lowland  was  suluiierged  in 
.spite  of  the  high  embankment  of  the  Lyons  Railroad,  and  the 
bouses  of  the  market-gardeners  were  ingulfed.  The  flotxl  began 
to  diminish  on  the  10th  of  December,  but  even  then  Berey  pre- 
sented a sad  spectacle  of  streets  turned  into  canals  and  traversed 
by  boats.  At  Ivry  there  was  a general  emigration,  and  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fugitives  received  shelter  in  the  barracks,  w here 
relief  was  furnished  to  them  daily.  M.  Camescasse,  the  Prefect 


of  Police,  assisted  at  the  disiribuiion  of  clothing,  food,  and  roonei 
to  the  destitute  sun'erers.  The  view  of  the  Seine  between  As- 
nieros,  Piiteaux,  and  Siiresncs  was  lamentable,  some  tufts  ot  tree.-, 
alone  iiulieatiinj  w here  the  islands  had  been.  Everywhere  was  t le 
same  spectacle.  “ water,  water  evervwheiv,”  bearing  down  debris 
of  all  kinds,  and  swirling  round  cliiinneys  and  trees  in  a tliicK 
muddy  torrent.  The  police  an<l  the  soldiers  of  the  . 

were  kept  busy  in  rescuing  lives  and  property.  At  , 

the  town  drummer  was  sent  round  to  announce  to  the  inlia  a » 
that  a rise  of  the  river  was  iinndneut,  and  that  the  greatest  P 
cautions  must  be  taken.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  equally  sum 
merged  in  the  portions  adjoining  the  river,  and  the  house  o 
keeper  was  turned  into  a reseiiihlance  of  the  dwellings  of  t le  p 
historic  lacustrine  pojiulation  of  Switzerland.  The  spectac 
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the  inundation,  like  every  other  spectacle,  attracted  crowds  to  the 
scene,  and  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  Borcy  every  bridge 
had  its  throng  of  speetators.  The  hydronietric  station  at  the  Quai 
Malaquaii  was  a great  centre  of  interest,  and  the  news  of  the  de- 


active  in  endeavoring  to  alleviate  the  distress  the  inundation  has 
caused.  The  press  of  Paris  has,  as  usual,  been  foreino.st  in  the  good 
work.  A committee  of  its  members  has  been  formed  to  centralize 
the  subscriptions,  and  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  committees 
instituted  in  each  commune, 
in  ortler  to  distribute  relief  as 
speedily  as  possible.  It  has 
been  decided,  with  a view  to 
repair  the  damages  eaiised 
by  the  flood,  to  give  a grand 
. _ fete  and  to  publish  a special 

^ — - - ■ ' number  of  each  journal  for 

- ' I t - / ^ henefit  of  the  sufferers. 

ea < "i-  ' ^ Tho  present  flood,  high  as  it 

— has  been,  has  not  attained  the 

N r-  . ■ . height  of  the  floods  of  1872 

r X K " : and  187t>.  We  smile  at  the 

^ / NeaiKjlitans  who  continue  to 

, T ■ I build  on  a volcano : are  those 

' It  • any  wiser  who  continue  to 

' L build  in  situations  exposed 

, ^hual  danger  from  another 


generous  sympathy  with  her  son’s  intellectual  tastes  and  ambitions. 
Gambetta  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Cahors,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot,  on  the  80th  of  October,  1838,  so  that  he  was  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  was  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
snatched  away.  He  was  eil- 
ucated  in  part  at  a Jesuit  , , , 

seminary,  where  the  fond  Irk  •'  /'  ' ^ 
priests  flattered  themselves  ^ 

they  could  harness  his  flam-  ' 1 dtl  / 

ing  spirit  to  the  ear  of  the 

Church,  but  gave  it  up  when  ^ , 7. 

they  found  him  declaiming  ’ 

Akmam.  Carrel’s  Uepuh- 

lican  articles  to  his  school-  UiZOliv'-^j  M t 
mates.  Later  he  spent 

months  of  torture  in  the  ^ j j '1  ^ 

his  health  was  seriously  im-  ^ lI  ■ ' ' ' f ■ 

paired,  and  from  there  he  . i ''  t )|'  ifjlH 

was  taken  into  his  father’s  ' ^ 1 T i W 

warehouse.which  was  great-  - 1 

er  torture  still.  - • ' -C  / 

-U  eighteen  he  ran  aw.av,  - ~ j ^ N ■'  '• 

aided  by  a contribution  ...  gjJ  ‘ 

from  his  mother’s  litlle 

economies,  and  ventured  - — 4f  ;; 

on  the  law  course  at  the  : ^ 

S<jrbonne,  Paris.  Before  ^ 

his  meagre  stock  of  money  - ' 

was  exliau.sted  his  father 
was  persuaded  to  pardon 

his  contumacy,  and  give  A STREET  CROSSING, 

him  an  allowance  to  finish 
his  studies,  being  thereto 

persuaded  in  great  part  by  the  prayer  of  the  lioy’s  old  professor 
of  law',  who  had  been  captivated  by  his  pupil’s  extruordinarv  voice, 
and  assured  the 

.J  reluctant  parent 

^ ^ that  it  would  he  a 

^ \ I /-  ' crime  to  deprive 

r \ the  bar  of  France 

t ' • of  such  “a  mag- 

■'  I I nifleent  organ.” 

i Voting  Gambetta 
' completed  in  two 

1 \ .vears  the  cour.se 

>*  V ' / . .--•%/  ' obliged  to 

> V \ before  he 

!_•  could  he  called  to 

^ - / /,  • ^ studies  and 

tempts  at  jour- 

' ' kj  ■ I.'’  enough,  these 

^ k ' ^ w ere  not  at  all  po- 

— "V  ' k litical,  but  essays 

_ _ ' k ' - in  criticism  of 

' ' books,  of  the  the- 

!S  DRIVER.  atre,  and  particu- 

larly of  art,  for 
which  he  had  al- 
ways an  ardent  passion,  and  which  he  very  thoroughly  understood. 
In  his  later  life,  w hen  he  had  become  powerful  in  the  land,  among 
his  most  intimate  friends  wore  Coqielin  //«,  tlie  actor,  ALrno.ssB 


^ LKOX  GAMDEITA. 

, Like  several  of  the  men 
who  have  been  most  conspic- 
uous in  French  history,  M. 
Gambetta  was  of  Italian  or- 
igin, his  father  being  a Geno- 
ese, and  bis  mother  bring- 
ing the  first  strain  of  pure 
itock.  The  traces  of  tlii.s  Italian  origin 
1 in  the  features  of  the  portrait  of  the 
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dine  was  read  eagerly.  By  the  12th  of  December  tins  decline  was 
considerable,  in  the  Seine  as  well  as  in  its  tributaries,  the  Marne, 
the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise.  But  there  was  still  the  same  crowil  of 
gazers,  and,  to  accommodate  the  curious,  extra  omnibuses  ran  from 
tlie  city  to  S»lnt-Clond. 

The  greater  part  of  the  quays  have  been  mined  by  infiltration, 
and  many  places  have  caved  in  on  the  quays  Orsay,  Malaipiais, 
and  Aiisterlitz.  The  inundation  went  down  as  rapidly  .as  it  had 
risen,  and  some  of  the  workshops  and  factories  imprisoned  by  the 
Wiitci's  began  to  prepare  to  resume  operations.  At  Ivry  two  steam- 
pumps  were  set  to  work,  under  the  management  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  (*ne-Hiiiidrcd-and-First  Regiment,  who  wei  e relieved  every  two 
hours.  Blit  certain  formalities  have  to  be  gone  through  licforo 
the  inliabitants  can  return  to  their  houses.  The  re-occiipation  of 
the  damaged  dwellings  must  he  authorized  by  the  Commissary  of 
Police,  who,  assisted  by  an  ardiiteet  of  experience,  examines  the 
cdlai-s  and  foundations  to  .see  whether  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
building  falling.  Many  houses  will  be  uninhabitable  without  ex- 


age,  and  the  in- 
domitable will, 
combined  with 
the  aptitude  for 
plantiing,  tlie 

subtle  personal 
influence,  the 


On  the  banks  of  the  Marne  similar  scenes  presented  themseb 
From  tlie  bridge  of  Joinville  the  sight  was  a striking  one.  ' 
water  had  penetrated  into  all  the  villas ; the  houses  on  the  bai 
were  surrounded  by  the  floo<l,  some  showing  only  the  roof,  oth 
scarcely  flooded,  just  as  they  happened  to  be  situated,  but  all  ab 
doned.  At  Joinville  half  of  the  plain  was  under  water.  The  1 
jorityof  the  dwellers  on  the  little  island  not  far  from  the  railn 
were  absolutely  imprisoned  in  the  upper  stories  of  their  lion.' 
and  a special  service  had  to  be  organized  to  convey  to  them 
necessaries  of  life.  A small  flotilla  was  created  to  rescue  then 
nece.ssary,  and  gangways  into  the  windows  were  built.  Many  ( 
tressing  scenes,  of  course,  took  place.  At  the  barrack  on 
Boulevard  Massena  a family  consisting  of  a husband,  wife,  i 
eight  children  were  sheltered ; the  man  had  his  leg  broken,  t 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  neither  clothes  nor  linen. 

The  efforts  of  the  government  and  private  charity  have  hi 


the  winning  elo- 
quence, which 
showed  the  com- 
bination of  the 
nature  of  Xorth- 
ern  Italy  with 
that  of  Soiitliorn 
France.  Ills  birth 


is  father  was  a man  of  coi 
n excellent  specimen  of  t' 
ind  fairly  trained,  a warm  he 


idcrable 
French 
i t,  and  a 


qiiently  been  asserted.  Hi 
mean.s ; his  mother  was  ai 
hoiirf/eolifc,  witli  a strong  mi 
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Baudet,  and  a group  of  paiiiturii,  of  vvlioiu  Fkak- 
<^oia  Millet  was  the  chief.  Happy  student 
days,  in  which  long  hours  of  patient  lalior  were 
fringed  with  careless  meetings  in  the  Cafe  Pro- 
cope,  devoted  to  that  wide,  varied,  witty,  and 
n;netrat.ing  conver.sation  of  which  Camhetta 
was  always  a master.  It  has  been  charged 
that  this  morning  of  hi.s  life  was  clouded  by  dis- 
sipation ; but  whatever  boyish  excesses  he  may 
have  indulged  in,  “ di.ssipation”  was  the  last 
thing  of  which  he  was  capable.  On  the  contra- 
ry, concentration  was  his  ruling  characteristic, 
and  it  was  no  idler  who  entered  succes.sively  the 
offices  of  the  great  criminal  lawyer  Lachavd  and 
the  almost  e<iually  noted  business  lawyer  Crk- 
MiEri,  who  had  at  that  time  the  largest  and  most 
important  circle  of  Israelitish  clients  in  France, 
if  not  in  Europe.  With  the  latter,  Gambetta 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk, 
one  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  required  hard 
work,  exact  knowledge,  and  the  closest  fidelity  to 
duty. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  among  his  joumalistic  excur- 
sions was  one  into  the  art  of  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Corps  Wgislatif — an  occupation  quite 
different  from  our  conception  of  reporting,  and  in- 
cluding running  commentaries  on  men,  measures, 
and  ideius.  It  was  of  service  to  him  in  his  later 
career.  At  this  time  he  was  already  an  ardent  Re- 
publican, and  associated  himself  very  early  with 
t he  movement  of  “ Young  France”  against  the  Em- 
pire. His  first  conspicuous  appearance  in  connec- 
tion with  politics  was  his  defense  of  Dklesclcze, 
editor  of  />»  Rappel,  w’ho  had  been  prosecuted  for 
opening  a subscription  for  a monument  to  Bau- 
r-'s,  a victim  of  the  eotip  d'etat.  This  was  in 
1S«8.  Gambetta  had  just  passed  his  thirtieth 
birthday.  The  “ magnificent  organ”  which  bad 
clnmied  the  professor  of  the  Sorbonne  was  de- 
veloped by  practice,  and  inspired  by  the  ripened 
convictions  of  its  possessor.  For  two  hours  he 
held  his  audience  fascinated  by  his  eloquence. 
His  appeal  for  justice,  for  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  .speech,  was  enforced  by  a terrible  arraign- 
ment of  the  Empire,  its  origin,  its  ideas,  purposes, 
policy,  its  perils,  and  its  vices.  He  pictured  France 
bound,  gagged,  and  thrown  bleeding  at  the  feet 
of  a vulgar  despot,  a vain  and  unscrupulous  pre- 
tender, and  he  predicted  that  wlieu  slie  snapped 
her  bonds  and  rose  to  her  feet,  her  oppressor 
would  fall  before  her.  The  next  spring  the  Im- 
perialists were  amazed  to  see  the  young  defender 
of  Delesclcze  returned  at  once  from  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  at  the  latter  over  the  heads  of  their 
candidate  Dx  Lesseps,  the  veteran  Orieanist 
Thiers,  and  the  conservative  Republican  and 
Legitimist  candidates.  A new  element  had  made 
itself  felt  ill  the  politics  of  the  land  of  official 
candidatures  and  fraudulent  plebincites.  Enter- 
ing the  national  legislature  as  the  most  popular 
leader  of  the  Republicans,  Gambetta  poured  tlie 
vials  of  his  liot  wratli  upon  the  Ollivikr  ministry, 
by  which  tlie  frightened  and  failing  Emperor 
•viught  to  allay  tlie  rising  storm,  and  it  was  un- 
f|nesfioiiaidy  to  the  strength  of  the  movement 
which  lie  led  tliat  was  due  tlie  mad  effort  of  Nx- 
poleo.s  111.  t<>  win  back  the  estranged  favor  of 
France  by  a foreign  war.  With  the  war,  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  for  a time  was  sns])eaded ; 
but  when  tlie  Emperor  left  tlie  field  of  Sedan  for 
a German  prison,  Gambetta  was  one  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  who  instantly  organized  the  Gov- 
omnient  of  National  Defense ; he  was  selected  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

This  was  in  September,  ISTO.  The  next  few 
months  were  the  most  eventful  in  the  life  of 
Gambetta.  He  was  then  less  tlian  tliirty-two 
years  of  age.  Tliough  his  companions  were  Fa- 
TRE,  Ferry,  Simo.n,  and  Picard — veterans  of  the 
liberal  party — tlie  weiglit  of  the  work  of  resist- 
ance to  the  invaders  fell  upon  him.  To  the  du- 
ties of  hi.s  position  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
were  joined  tliose  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  As 
the  Germans  licnimed  in  tlie  capital,  Gambetta, 
sailing  above  tlieir  levies  in  a balloon,  pi-oceeded 
to  Tours,  and  assumed  practically  a dictatorship. 
Of  his  work  during  this  nionicntous  period  there 
is  no  adequate  account.  That  his  labors  were 
prodigious  is  certain.  The  best  aniiy  of  France 
was  shut  up  in  Metz.  The  larger  part  of  the  re- 
mainder was  surrendered  at  Sedan.  A consider- 
able force  of  regulars  were  within  the  walls  of 
Paris,  and  with  these  was  nearly  all  the  artillery 
and  material  of  war  not  captured  or  confined 
with  Bazaink.  To  the  armies  still  disposableGAM- 
betta  added  six  hundred  thousand  recruits,  badly 
clothed,  poorly  armed,  insufficiently  equipped,  it  is 
true,  but  able  to  seriously  threaten  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Germans,  and  to  hold  in  check  the 
splendid  forces  of  the  victorious  Prince  Karl. 
He  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  but  the  magnifi- 
cent effort  was  of  priceless  value,  for  it  taught 
France  the  lesson  that  mere  zeal  could  not  cou- 
tend  with  intelligence,  unity,  and  discipline,  and 
that  hell  humiliation  was  not  due  to  the  Empire 
alone,  nor  to  any  trenchery  of  Bazalvk's,  but  to 
the  helplessness  bred  of  her  submission  to  a showy 
despotism.  During  this  period  Gambktta’s  radi- 
cal errors  were  in  refusing  to  call  together  the 
people’s  representatives,  and  in  his  attempt,  when 
the  Assembly  was  finally  summoned  to  pass  on 
the  terms  of  peace,  to  proscribe  the  principal  Im- 
perialists. This  was  fighting  fire  with  fire,  and 
showed  a taint  of  the  dictatorship  which  serious- 
ly marred  his  future  influence. 

After  the  peace  Gambetta,  completely  broken 
in  health,  repaired  to  Spain,  where  he  was  during 
insurrection  of  the  Commune.  He  was  re- 
eled to  the  Assembly  by  enormous  majorities 
b nine  departments.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
took  his  seat  Deputy  from  the  Bas-Rbin,  and 
ded  the  journal  Ripubtiqve  Franfaue. 
political  course  since  then  is  familiar  to  most 
Tlgent  readers,  and  need  not  be  referred  to 

detail  At  first  he  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
by  Thiers  and  his  advisers,  and  not  with- 
some  reason.  But  a good  understanding  was 
ualfy  eetablisbod  between  them,  the  older 
fceing  content  to  allow  the  younger  to  point 


the  way  so  long  as  he  liimself  held  the  command. 
Gambetta  rapidly  matured  a broad  policy.  Its 
first  feature  was  union  among  the  friends  of  the 
Republic,  and  this  gained,  the  steady  pursuit  of  a 
permanent  republic,  the  practical  development 
of  representative  parliamentary  institutions,  uni- 
versal free  secular  education,  a strong  army, 
fi-ee  trade,  and  commercial  progre.ss.  Tlie  instru- 
mentalities on  wliich  he  relied  »ere  party  organ- 
ization, thorough  and  constant  diseii.s.sioti,  and  tlie 
press.  Of  all  tliese  he  was  a master.  His  fac- 
ulty for  politics,  as  it  is  understood  among  us, 
would  have  been  remarkable  even  liere.  His  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  people,  ins  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  currents  of  public  opinion,  Ins 
influence  over  political  leaders,  were  soiiiethiiig 
quite  unknown  in  France.  As  an  orator  lie  had 
no  equal.  His  command  of  a iiiiscellaneous  au- 
dience was  perfect,  for  eitlier  direction  or  re- 
straint. He  hod  the  true  of  apt  and  significant 
phrases : ” the  new  social  stratum”  {la  nmtvelle 
couehe  noaale);  tlie  marahal  “ must  submit  or  re- 
sign” (il  faut  ee  mn  tneftre  on  fe  demettre) ; “ the 
enemy  is  clericalism”  {U  elericalkme,  wild  I’m- 
nerni).  These  were  the  “ key-notes”  of  liis  cam- 
paigns. 

When  THiKRa  was  driven  from  power,  the  op- 
position to  the  Republic  combined  to  replace  him 
by  Marshal  McMahon,  under  whose  rule  it  was 
hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  tlie  fouiidaliun 
of  another  throne,  tlie  clioice  of  its  occupant  be- 
ing for  the  moment  put  aside.  Gambetta’s  great- 
est service  to  liis  country  was  the  consummate  skill 
and  tremendous  energy  with  which  he  led  tlie  re- 
sistance to  this  plot.  His  task  was  at  once  ardu- 
ous and  full  of  danger.  Practically  the  people 
had  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  ballot,  and 
to  be  convinced  that  representative  government 
was  the  only  safe  one  possible  for  France,  while 
the  old  leaders  of  the  Empire  were  in  power  to 
repress,  corrupt,  and  pervert  the  expression  of 
popular  opinion,  and  watching  every  opportunity 
to  bring  the  Republican  leader  within  the  clutch- 
es of  the  law.  But  with  an  admirable  combina- 
tion of  audacity  and  prudence,  Gambetta,  labor- 
ing night  and  day  with  voice  and  pen,  accom- 
plished the  purpose  which  he  had  set  for  him- 
self. In  1877,  the  country  returned  to  the  As- 
sembly an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans, 
and  shortly  after  the  Senate  also  was  lost  to  the 
reactionaries.  M.  Grew,  a Republican  de  la  veille, 
became  Pre.sident.  “The  era  of  danger  was 
closed,”  as  M.  Gambetta  tersely  announced: 
“ the  era  of  difficulties  liad  opened.”  Secure  in 
power,  the  Republicans  divided  among  them- 
selves. Gambetta,  called  to  the  head  of  the  Min- 
istry, was  sacrificed  to  the  jealousies  and  amlii- 
tions  of  smaller  men,  and  retired  to  await  a mure 
propitious  time  for  tlie  resumption  of  that  leader- 
ship which  belonged  to  him  by  rigiit  of  superiur 
services,  capacity,  and  wisdom. 

He  returned  to  tlie  conduct  of  his  journal,  al- 
ways his  favorite  occupation.  Of  the  RepM'upu 
Fraiifaise  it  is  small  praise  to  say  tiiat  he  bad 
made  it  the  strongest  journal  in  France.  Others, 
like  the  /'V;paro,  have  a wider  circulation,  or,  like 
the  Journal  des  Rebuts,  liave  more  conspicuous 
contributors.  None  more  directly  and  powerful- 
ly influences  public  opiniou,  none  is  so  completely 
in  harmony  with  the  new  order  of  things,  or  con- 
tributes 80  much  to  estalilisli  and  perpetuate  it. 
Strictly  impersonal  in  its  political  department,  it 
discusses  both  French  and  foreign  affairs  with 
vigor,  breadth,  and  effectiveness.  M.  Gambetta’s 
contributions  to  its  columns  have  been  at  all  times 
considerable,  and  his  brilliant  statement,  caustic 
wit,  and  delightful  irony  will  be  sadly  missed,  as 
will  still  more  his  sagacious  and  determined 
guidance. 

M.  Gambktta’s  death  is  a severe  loss  to  tlie 
republic.  If  happily  it  is  not  an  irreparable  one, 
it  is  largely  because  of  the  degree  to  wliicli  he 
has  strengthened  its  foundations  by  the  educa- 
tion of  Ills  countrymen  not  only  in  tlie  love  of 
real  liberty,  but  in  tlie  employment  of  tlie  suf- 
frage. That  work  is  regarded  by  liis  friends  in 
France,  ns  it  was  by  liimself,  as  liis  greatest,  and 
ambitious  as  he  unquestionably  was,  it  was  the 
source  of  liis  sincerest  satisfaction  that  lie  liad 
helped  to  fit  his  country  to  do  without  leadership. 
It  may  be  added  that  lie  was  an  intelligent  and 
discriminating  as  well  as  an  ardent  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  American  republic. 

Edward  Cart. 


FRESCOES.* 

■BY  OUIDA.. 

PART  I. — {Continued.) 

Ron  EcceUino  Ferrari*,  Florinella.*opra-Subiaco, 
to  Leoni*  Renzo,  Milton  Ernest; 

“I  HAVE  dispatched  the  book  as  yon  desire, 
my  beloved  son.  I sent  it  down  to  Subiaco  by 
Amman),  so  that  I trust  it  will  reach  you  by  the 
post  thence  in  safety.  It  delights  me  that  so  far 
away  our  humble  dwelling  aud  our  little  hamlet 
still  keep  a hold  upon  your  heart-strings.  No- 
where, my  dear  son,  will  you  liave  warmer  wel- 
come than  here ; wlienever  again  your  steps  shall 
bring  you  up  our  narrow  rouuiitain  patli  you  will 
bring  joy  with  you.  Marta  grows  very  old,  but 
not  too  old,  she  bids  me  say,  to  love  you.  May  I, 
your  oldest  friend,  presume  on  one  word  of  cau- 
tion ? Yon  take  a natural  interest  in  your  Eng- 
lish bostose.  Be  heedful  that  it  grow  not  too 
strong  an  interest.  My  mind  misgives  me  when 
you  tell  one  of  those  music  lessons,  those  readings 
of  our  poets.  No  doubt  you  are  of  as  great  an 
interest  to  this  great  lady;  but  since  she  is  a 
great  lady,  and  you  are  a man  as  proud  as  poor, 
there  can  be  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  in- 
tinucy,  and  surely  its  enjoyment  is  one  fraught 
with  ^ril.  Forgive  me  if  I hint  tiiis,  and  attrib- 
ute my  timidity  to  that  which  is  always  timorous 
— a great  affection.  God  be  with  you  I” 
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leonis  Renzo,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Ron  Eecelliuo 
Ferrari*,  F'lorinella.sopra-Subiaco : 

“ Dear  and  reverend  Father, — Be  not  afraid ; 
I have  a triple  armor  of  poverty,  art,  and  pride, 
however  misplaced  pride  may  be  in  one  born  as  I 
was.  She  is  lovely,  and  interests  mo,  I admit,  if 
by  mere  force  of  contrast  betwixt  tlie  olivious 
faults  of  her  cliaracter  and  its  potential  iwwers 
for  good.  Her  intense  but  unconscious  seltisli- 
ness  and  her  possible  greatness  of  nature,  were 
higher  einotioiis  ever  to  toucli  her,  make  a psy- 
chological study  quite  out  of  the  common.  Tliis 
sounds  very  abstract  and  ditlactic,  but  it  is  tliis 
contrast  which  interests  me,  notliing  more.  How- 
ever, even  tliis  will  soon  cease  to  be  near  me. 
Slie  leaves  lierc,  as  I told  you ; it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  returns  at  ail  before  going  to  the 
Riviera  for  winter. 

“ It  seems  tlicy  go  on  from  one  house  to  anoth- 
er until  a wliole  autumn  can  be  passed  in  this  sc- 
ries of  viarai.  It  appears  to  me  tliat  they  are 
always  as  mucli  en  sewe  as  if  they  were  on  the 
stage  itself.  It  is  an  endless  round  of  dressing, 
dining,  trifling,  talking;  as  I liave  come  to  un- 
derstand it  through  tlie  pliotograpliy  of  lier  con- 
versation, it  seems  to  me  the  rao-st  vapid  exi.st- 
ence  possible,  but  slic  assures  me  it  lias  its  ex- 
citements. Site  says  that  wlien  once  you  are  dans 
le  train  you  could  never  lead  any  otlier  kind  of 
life,  I am  grateful  that  I shall  never  have  tlie 
cliance  to  be  dan*  le  train  myself! 

“Be  easy  on  tlie  score  of  my  danger;  I liave  a 
triple  armor,  I say,  in  my  poverty,  in  luy  pride,  in 
my  art.  Long  ago  I loved  tlie  woman  in  Paris 
that  I told  you  of  one  summer  niglit  sitting  in 
your  little  porch,  with  tlie  great  gidden  round 
moon  coming  up  llirougli  purple  clouds  over  tlic 
eastern  nioimtains.  She  died,  ami  wliat  was 
worse,  was  worthless.  Love-madness  and  I liave 
parted  company  for  evermore ; and  I shall  lie  lone- 
ly as  any  hermit  in  tliis  great  liou.se  all  tlirougli 
tlie  windy  Eiiglisli  autumn  ami  the  dark.some  Eiig- 
lifih  winter.  If  only  tliere  be  liglit  enough  to 
paint  by,  I sliall  be  content. 

“I  am  now  painting  the  Burial  of  Daplinis. 
I have  no  models  amongst  these  burly  Imsiiaiitl- 
men  and  rheumatic  laborers,  Imt  I liave  memories 
— 80  many  memories — of  lithe,  light  limbs,  of 
brown,  icajiing  forms,  of  ox-drawn  liarvest-waiiis, 
of  rhytlimic  dances  under  the  arcliiiig  olive  lioiighs, 
of  naked  figures,  sup|ile  as  river  reeds,  drawing 
water  with  tlie  pole  as  in  the  days  of  Daplinis ; 
in  so  much  we  are  so  little  cliaiiged  in  Italy  since 
the  years  of  Tlieocritus.  Ah,  dear  and  best  friend, 
be  sure  of  tliis,  my  lieart  is  loo  iniieli  with  Italy 
to  wander  elsewliere  in  any  folly.  Besides,  be 
also  sure  that  if  I liave  grown  higher  in  miladi’s 
estimation  tlian  the  /oarni.vtrnr,  1 am  no  more 
than  a secretary  or  a teacher  in  her  eyes ; at  best 
a Kizzio  to  whom  tliis  liaaghtier  queen  would  hard- 
ly drop  a glove  or  give  pity  w ith  a hxik.  But  I 
want  neither  glove  nor  pity  ; I shall  be  (jiiite  eon- 
tent  if,  wlien  she  shall  see  her  ball-room  finished, 
she  shall  smile,  and  bid  me  go.  A nvdfrri,  lic- 
loved  and  true  friend !” 

Mr.HoUi/s,  Glwlochrie,  Arf/i/fl^hire,  to  the  Count- 
ess of  C/iarterpt,  Milton  Ernest  {(e/>i;reij>b.'<) : 

“Why  don’t  you  come  to  Drumdries?  They 
are  all  furious,  and  I shall  not  see  you  at  all,  for 
I am  only  away  for  two  weeks." 

Lady  Charterys,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Mr.  llollys 
Ulenlochrie  {wriiejtj : 

“ I’m  too  sorry,  dear  Harry,  not  to  sec  you,  but 
I really  cau’t  sUiiid  Drunidries.  When  I accept- 
ed to  come  I could  not  tell  that  poor  Kingslynn 
would  be  close  by  on  bis  own  moor.  I tlionglit 
he  was  going  to  kill  ele|)liaiits  iu  Africa  or  India. 
I should  be  quite  afraid  to  stir  a stc[)  outside  tlie 
gates  there  for  fear  of  meeting  him  ; he  bores  me 
so  unutterably.  I know  a.s  well  as  yon  do  that 
he  is  a ilear,  good  little  boy ; he  never  does  any- 
thing naughty  except  when  he’s  in  Paris,  where 
it  is  conceded  to  nil  British  virtue  to  go  about  in 
slippers ; but  I can't  marry  liim,  even  to  be  one 
of  the  dozen  Duchesses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, whicli  all  my  friends  are  unanimous  in  de- 
claring is  the  only  tiling  worth  living  for  in  this 
world.  I am  quite  content  as  I am.  Yes,  I am 
going  on  a lot  of  visits  very  soon,  but  not  just 
yet.  I have  Hermioiie  here;  she  is  rather  taken 
with  one  of  our  neighbors,  Joliii  Herbert  of  War- 
dell;  he  is  only  just  come  home  from  endless 
travels,  aud  if  they  like  one  another,  there  would 
be  nothing  for  anybody  to  say  against  it,  for 
tlioiigli  they  are  only  baronets,  the  Wardell  fam- 
ily counts  back  ages  before  that.” 

JIfr.  HoUys,  Olenlochrie.  to  Isuly  Charterys,  Milton 
Ernest ; 

“That  is  it,  is  it?  Hermioiie  and  Jack  Her- 
bert, and  you  and , a iiretty  partie  carree  1 

Well,  there’s  nothing  to  say,  as  you  justly  ob- 
serve, against  Herbert." 

Mr.  HoUys,  Glenlorhrie,  to  the  Rotrayer  iMely 
Caimwralh  of  Oihwestry,  Milton  Erne.st  : 

“Dear  Aunt, — Pray  pardon  me,  but  can’t  you 
make  Esmee  keep  ber  engagements  and  go  to 
other  houses  if  she  won’t  come  to  Drumdiies  ? 
It  liegins  to  look  very  odd.  If  she  won’t  go  out, 
get  a lot  of  people  down.  For  Heaven’s  sake 
break  up  the  thing  somehow.  1 would  come  my- 
self, but  must  be  back  in  Rome  in  sixty  hours.” 

Rowayer  Ridy  Cairnvrnth  of  Othrestry,  Milton 
Ernest,  to  Mr.  HoUys,  GlenUs  hriv  ; 

“ My  dear  Henry,— No  one  can  be  so  painfully 
sensitive  as  myself  to  the  lamentable  imprudeiK^s 
(I  might  almost  employ  a stronger  w-ord)  of  niy 
granddaughter.  Lady  Charterys.  But  I can  do 
nothing;  she  is  entirely  independent,  and  you 
know  of  old  her  headstrong  self-wilL  She  does 
not  go  to  Cowes ; she  does  not  go  to  any  of  her 
friends’  houses.  I confess  with  homiliatlon  that 
I believe  she  remuns  at  home  because  she  finds 
a most  lamentable  attraction  in  the  society  of 
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the  Roma  1 artist  whom  yon  deemed  pinper  to 
send  here.  There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute  India, 
cretion  committed ; even  Esmee  has  sufficient  re- 
spect for  my  presence  to  make  that  impo.ssible 
But  there  are  very  great  irregularities,  a most 
reprehensible  degree  of  intimacy.  She  actuallv 
asked  this  person  to  dine  with  iis ; he  had  good 
sense  aud  feeling  enoiigli  to  refuse ; but  this  will 
indicate  to  you  the  footing  on  which  she  treats 
him.  He  teaches  her  Italian,  and  corrects  her 
singing:  you  know  to  what  this  sort  of  thing  is 
invariably  a prelude.  Of  course  you  could  not 
imagine  that  Esmee  could  so  far  forget  herself 
as  to  make  a companion  of  a young  man  sent  to 
paint  her  ball-room,  but  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  you  could  not  find  some  one  at  least  middle- 
aged  and  less  good-looking  than  this  person  is. 
The  whole  matter  is  painful  to  me,  and  scandal- 
ous to  a degree  w hieh  I can  not  describe.  I am 
entirely  at  a loss  what  to  do.  Were  it  any  one 
else  I should  at  once  leave  a house  in  which  I 
have  ceased  to  have  any  iiifliienee,  but  I can  not 
of  course  be  the  first  to  ruin  rnv  granddaughter's 
reputation  by  such  a step.  I foresaw  that  some 
miserable  coniplieatioii  would  ensue  from  this 
ridiculous  idea  of  having  an  Italian  over  to  paint 
the  ball-room  ; if  it  bad  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
giKid  decorators,  they  would  have  done  all  that 
was  needed,  and  Esmee  would  not  have  eiitereil 
it  until  the  walls  were  completed.  You  may  ba 
sure  that  I have  exhausted  all  possifile  arguments 
in  the  endeavor  to  persuade  her  of  the  great  and 
irreparable  injury  which  will  fall  on  her  by  her 
familiarity  with  a foreigner  of  whom  even  you  ad- 
mit you  know'  nothing,  except  that  he  painted  the 
altar  of  a Roman  Catholic  church  in  some  village. 
But  I regret  to  say  that  I produced  no  impres- 
sion ; at  first  she  laughed  and  said  there  was  no 
harm  in  learning  Italian ; at  the  end  of  my  re- 
peated counsels  she  hinted  to  me  bluntly  that 
Milton  Ernest  was  hers,  and  that  the  manor-house 
at  Staines  w as  mine  ; of  courae  she  meant  to  sug- 
gest that  I should  go  tliere.  Can  not  you  and 
LonI  Llandudno,  as  her  trustees,  interfere  ? 

“P.  S. — It  is  impossible  to  ask  people  down 
when  Esmee  would  not  speak  to  them  if  they 
came;  and  she  would  not  if  they  were  asked  in 
despite  of  lier.” 

^fr.  HoUys,  Roinr,  to  the  Roimyer  Jjody  Caim- 
urath,  Milton  Ernest  : 

“ Dear  Ai  nt, — I am  quite  too  sorry,  and  can’t 
forgive  myself  for  being  such  an  ass.  But  as  Es- 
niee  has  never  fiefore  spent  three  months  out  of 
tlie  twelve  at  Milton,  how  on  earth  could  I tell 
this  mischief  would  come  on  ? lam  afraid  Lord 
Llandudno  and  1 have  no  jurisdiction  except  over 
the  proiierty.  We  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  her 
about  asking  a painter  to  dinner.  In  point  of 
fact,  wo  both  ask  painters  to  dinner  ourselves. 
You  think  paintera  are  sweeps,  but  indeed  the 
worM  lias  cliaiiged  its  mind  about  these  things; 
I think  she  might  ask  him  to  dinner,  but  I am 
(piite  with  you  in  thinking  that  for  her  to  flirt 
with  him  is  a liideons  enormity.  Besides,  it  is 
rough  on  the  jioor  wretch  himself,  since  nothing 
can  come  of  it,  for  when  she’s  tired  of  Tasso  and 
the  mandoline  she’ll  forget  he  exi.sts  in  twenty- 
four  horn's,  and  expect  him  to  take  five  hundred 
pounds  for  his  frescoes  and  Vie  grateful.  I don't 
fancy  you  lu-ed  worry  yourself  seriously,  though 
I can  entirely  understand  how  annoying  it  all  is 
to  you,  and  I wish  to  Heaven  I had  never  found 
out  Renzo’s  studio.  It  was  hard  enotigh  to  find, 
for  it  was  up  a hutidred  and  ninety-five  stairs, 
precipitous  and  pitch-dark,  and  it  had  a pumpkin 
tied  to  a string  for  a kiuieker.” 

Ro\eayer  Tsnh/  Cairnierafh  of  OtJaeestry,  Milton 
Ernest,  to  Mr.  HoUys,  Rome  : 

“ I am  unliappilv  aware,  my  dear  Henry,  that 
your  world  nowadays  thinks  all  social  distinctions 
nnneee.ssary,  and  all  serious  considerations  ped- 
antry. At  the  same  time,  if  laird  Llandudno  do 
ask  [lainters  to  dinner,  he  would  be  the  last  man 
to  allow  one  of  his  daughters  to  marry  one  of 
tliciii,  and  I now  solemnly  warn  you  that  I con- 
sider it  quite  possible  that  inv  granddaughter  Es- 
mee miglit  in  her  madness  and  furious  obstinacy 
tlirow  herself  awav  on  tliis  man.  It  is  time,  I 
tliink  you  will  allow,  for  a ronseil  de  famUle  on 
this  most  terrible  tiilcnima.” 

Mr.  Holh/s,  Rome,  to  Roienyer  Lady  Caimterath 
‘of  Othu'cstry,  Miltejn  Ernest: 

“ But  there  are  no  conseils  ele  fnmille  in  Eng- 
land. What  on  earth  .shall  we  do?” 

Rowoyer  Lady  Cairiurrath  of  Otheeestry,  to  Mr. 
HoUys  (teleyrajjis) : 

“ Can  not  you  get  his  Ministers  in  Rome  to  or- 
der him  home  ? What  use  are  extradition  trea- 
ties ?” 

Mr.  HoUys  to  Roweiyer  Lnely  Caimwroih  of  0th- 
westry  {feleyraphs) : 

“ But  if  we  have  done  nothing  wrong,  how  »n 
we  demand  his  extradition?  I am  at  my  wits 
end.  I write  to  Llandudno.  I am  sure  he  will 
run  down  to  Milton.” 

Roieayer  Lady  Caimwrath  of  Othwedry  to  Mr. 
HoUys  {teleyra^) : 

“ I shall  be  happy  to  see  Lord  Llandudno,  and 
I imagine  Lady  Charterys  can  scarcely  turn  her 
back  on  her  own  trustee.  But  be  so  good 
remember  that  it  was  not  Lord  Llandudno  who 
sent  this  person  here.” 


PART  n. 

Lord  Llandudno,  Milton  Emesi,  to  Hon.  B. 

Holly*,  Rome  : 

“ Dear  Harry, — I came  down  here  as  you  ask- 
ed me ; I made  a pretext  out  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire leases.  On  my  life  I don’t  see  what  I cw 
do.  I think  Tabby’s  feat*  have  run  away 
her  judgment.  If  Esm^e  i*  ewart  on  ywir  «»•. 
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man  friend,  she  conceals  it  remarkably  well.  I 
like  the  man  myself;  he  is  a gentleman,  and  be 
has  out-and-out*  talent.  He  will  make  a superb 
thing  of  the  ball-room : his  designs  are  worthy  a 
Parthenon.  It  seems  the  fellow  reads  Italian 
with  her,  and  is  correcting  her  style  of  singing, 
and  showing  her  the  tricks  of  the  mandoline,  and 
all  this  goes  on  at  tea-time  in  the  ball- room ; she 
lets  him  be  quite  quiet  till  five  o’clock.  I told 
Lady  Cairnwrath  {who  raves)  that  I thought  we 
did  better  to  leave  Esm6e  alone;  she  is  not  a 
baby,  and  she  gets  her  back  up  very  soon,  and 
really  to  suggest  to  her  that  she  can’t  be  decent- 
ly civil  to  a person  who  is  doing  things  for  her 
worthy  of  Domenichino,  without  compromising 
herself,  or  meaning  to  make  a fool  of  herself  about 
him,  seems  to  me  to  be  going  very  near  the  wind. 
I never  do  favor  saying  things  to  women  that  a 
man  would  knock  you  down  for  if  you  tried  ’em 
on  with  him.  Interference,  I always  believe,  is 
the  very  hind-hoof  of  the  devil.  She  is  not  the 
sort  of  woman  for  imprudences;  it  will  be  much 
more  like  her  to  amuse  herself  with  the  fellow 
while  the  novelty  lasts,  and  then  write  him  a check 
and  forget  his  existence.  She’s  as  proud  as 
blazes,  and  never  would  let  herself  down.  It  was 
a mistake  having  him  in  the  house,  perhaps  : he 
might  have  lived  in  the  village ; but  I don’t  think 
it  matters.  If  she  don’t  move  before,  she’ll  go 
to  Cannes.  I wish,  with  you,  that  she’d  take  poor 
Vic.,  but  I can’t  see  a chance  of  it.  Little  Her- 
roie  Latrobe  is  here,  and  going  on  with  Her- 
bert of  Warden  till  all’s  blue.  Tubby  will  have 
it  that  your  friend’s  an  adventurer,  a schemer,  all 
the  rest  of  it,  and  that  he  has  all  kinds  of  dark 
conspiracies  to  compromise  £sm6e  and  drive  her 
np  in  a comer  to  marry  him.  But  all  this  is 
moonshine.  The  man  strikes  me  as  a thorough 
gentleman.  He  hangs  back  whenever  Esmde 
wants  him  to  come  out  of  his  painting-room. 
They  talk  French,  and  I am  not  A1  at  French, 
but  as  far  as  I can  make  out  they  quarrel  a good 
deal.  Hermione  knows  all  they  say,  but  she’s  a 
sly  little  mouse  when  she  chooses.  At  all  events. 
I’m  quite  sure  interference  wouldn’t  do  any  good : 
if  you  try  to  ride  Esro^e  with  a gag-bit  she  flings 
you  a cropper  at  once ; just  like  my  daughters. 

Truly  yours,  dear  Hollys,  Llandubno. 

“ P.S. — Tabby’s  always  for  the  gag-bit ! What 
a time  the  defunct  C.  of  0.  must  have  had  of  it, 
and  how  glad  he  must  be  of  those  eternal  shades, 
where  the  bothered  are  at  rest ! JS>U  if  slujoin 
him  when  she  diet  ? P' 

Mr.  BcMys  to  Lord  Uandndno  : 

“ Dbar  Llasdudno, — So  many  thanks ! you  re- 
lieve my  mind  tremendously.  The  venerable  C. 
of  0.  always  foresees  a conflagration  of  the  uni- 
verse whenever  anybody  strikes  a match,  espe- 
cially if  it’s  struck  on  the  wrong  box.  Renzo  is  a 
gentleman,  I am  sure ; there’s  such  old  patrician 
blood  in  so  many  of  those  fellows  even  when 
they’re  not  very  sure  where  they  come  from  origi- 
nally. I quite  agree  with  you  about  riding  with 
a light  hand.  Pray  forgive  a scrawl ; I have  to 
write  a report  on  the  quantities  of  jute  and  other 
similar  articles  used  in  this  country  during  each 
year,  which  really  and  truly  is  only  consular  work. 
Nobody  at  F.  0.  in  the  least  wants  to  know  this, 
and  nobody  will  ever  read  the  report;  it  will  be 
safely  pigeon-holed  for  fifty  years,  and  then  be 
burned,  still  unread ; but  duty  is  duty,  even  when 
the  thermometer  is  at  46°  R.  in  the  shade,  and  it 
is  the  twentieth  day  of  August  which  finds  your 
wretched  friend  in  the  Urbs — Eternal  City  it  is 
no  more:  it  is  all  going;  pounded  into  dust  un- 
der tramway  cars  and  the  modern  builder’s  hods 
of  stucco.  We  are  in  an  age  in  which  nothing 
is  sacred.  I expect  they  will  get  chopping  at  the 
palm  of  Augustus.  Ever  yours.”  etc. 

Leonis  Renzo,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Don  Eccellino 
Ferraris,  Florinella-sopra-Subiaco : 

‘‘Best  beloved  Father  and  Friend, — Your 
kindly  fears  for  my  peace  may  be  at  rest.  Mi- 
ladi  is  gone;  they  say  she  will  not  return  till  the 
spring,  A week  or  two  ago  there  arrived  on  a 
visit  here  an  English  loi^  with  a name  I can 
not  remember,  and  could  not  spell  if  I did.  He 
was  one  of  her  tutori ; only  now  that  she  is  of  age 
to  be  her  own  mistress  his  powers  of  jurisdiction 
only  extend  to  her  property.  In  England  it  ap. 
pears  the  property  is  always  the  first  care.  It  is 
so  fenced  up  and  tied  about  in  favor  of  people 
unborn  that  nobody  ever  seems  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  it;  but  I am  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
self-denial  is  not  the  cause  of  the  nation’s  great 
prosperity  and  solidarity. 

“I  think  she  is  sorry  to  go.  She  seems  inter- 
ested in  the  studies  that  I have  persuaded  her  to 
take  up;  she  is  beginning  to  understand  what 
pod  singing  is.  I suppose  her  professors  were  too 
intent  in  making  them  agreeable  to  a young 
countess  with  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  to  make  themselves  disagreeable  by  insisting 
on  accuracy  and  moderation  in  the  use  of  natural 
powers.  She  is  certainly  regretful  to  go;  she 
said  as  much  frankly  to  me  last  night.  But  it 
seems  she  has  neglected  many  engagements,  and 
theM  unhappy  great  people  are  the  slaves  of 
their  own  world ; it  reminds  me  of  Frankenstein ! 
The  lord  with  the  strange  Welsh  name  did  not,  I 
think,  approve  of  her  intimacy  with  me.  He  was 
a very  light-hearted,  pleasant,  easy  person,  but  he 
had  quick  eyes  and  a great  deal  of  tact  under 
that  peculiar  rough  nonchalance  which  is  so  com- 
mon to  English  gentlemen ; they  wear  it  like  a 
sort  of  loose  overcoat,  under  which  they  conceal 
everything.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  by 
persuasion  or  ridicule  that  he  induced  her  to 
make  these  visits  which  she  bad  promised  to  make 
m the  coming  month,  but  directly  or  indirectly  he 
induced  her  to  do  so ; a week  after  he  left  she 
went  away ; her  grandmother  is  gone  also. 

“ This  great  place  seems  very  silent  and  lonely. 
Nothing  can  exceed  her  kindness  in  the  orders  she 
has  given  for  my  comfort.  I am  to  ride  or  drive 
any  horse  I please,  and  the  household  is  to  obey 
all  my  commands.  I imagine  the  servants  do  not 


' like  this  at  all.  I am  half  afraid  they  accredit 
[ me  with  the  delightful  profession  of  a spy!  My 
friend  the  head  gardener  alone  is  content ; he  is 
very  fond  of  me,  ^ause  I love  flowers,  and  under- 
stand something  of  them,  as  all  artists  are  bound 
to  do.  So  here  I am  alone,  with  the  exception 
of  this  legion  of  servants,  who  seem  to  me  to  do 
nothing  but  cat,  yawn,  and  dress.  The  place  grows 
on  me  for  all  that,  and  were  there  only  fewer 
rainy  days,  there  would  be  little  of  which  to  com- 
plain. The  grandeur  of  the  yews  and  cedars,  of 
the  huge  oaks  and  of  the  long  avenues  of  lime- 
trees,  is  always  solemn,  quieting,  and  beautiful. 
W'hen  the  day  grows  too  dark  to  paint  more,  I go 
out  in  the  park — in  the  home  woods,  as  they  are 
called.  Some  of  the  deer  are  growing  to  know 
me,  and  one  doe  ha.<i  become  so  friendly  she 
comes  to  meet  me.  They  say  she  is  old  ; but  she 
is  a pretty  creature,  with  a silver  collar  round  her 
throat,  placed  there  by  the  last  earl,  whose  pet 
she  was.  Her  name  is  on  it,  Nerina — the  name, 
you  will  remember,  of  my  poor  mother.  It  is  like 
finding  an  old  friend  in  this  strange  land.  I hear 
this  earl,  whose  name  was  Alur^,  was  much  in 
Italy,  and  had  what  the  people  here  call  foreign 
tastes.  I believe  he  was  not  at  all  a good  man, 
and  there  are  odd  tales  of  him : so  my  ally,  the 
gardener-in-chief,  tells  me : this  gardener  by-the- 
way,  has  a charming  house  in  the  village,  keeps 
a pony-carriage,  and  has  an  income  that  would 
make  a Venetian  or  Florentine  gentleman  rich. 
This  gossiping  will  only  interest  you  as  enabling 
you  to  figure  to  youi-self  my  daily  life  here.  I 
confess  I miss  the  presence  of  railadi : it  would  be 
strange  to  do  otherwise ; but  I am  solitary  with- 
out being  dull : I am  never  dull  where  I have  my 
fancy  free,  and  can  go  at  will  into  the  open  air. 
It  is  true,  the  air  here  is  not  always  inviting. 

“ I am  becoming  afraid,  I candidly  own,  of  get- 
ting too  used  to  tliis  life  of  Ittsso.  I have  always 
seen  bare  floors,  bare  walls  where  I had  not 
scrawled  over  them,  the  simplest  furniture,  the 
simplest  food,  a dish  of  soup,  and  bread  and 
fruit,  a little  flask  of  nostrali  wine  making  all  my 
banquet;  but  now — so  soon  does  one  learn  bad 
habits! — now  it  seems  quite  natural  to  find  my 
bath  filled  for  me,  my  clothes  brushed  and  ready, 
my  wants  all  anticipated,  a table  spread  thrice  a 
day  for  me  alone,  with  egg-shell  china  and  Queen 
Anne  plate,  and  all  sorts  of  dainties  and  French 
wines,  while  two  powdered  giants  move  around 
me  as  noiselessly  as  if  they  were  mice.  It  all 
seems  so  natural,  and  I am  humiliated  to  feel  that 
I shall  miss  it  all  when  I go  back  to  the  old  life 
of  privation.  And  I used  to  think  myself,  not  so 
long  ago,  a philosopher,  a poet,  content  with  the 
food  of  spirit,  and  sconiing  the  comforts  of  the 
flesh.  I am  half  afraid  that,  like  many  other 
wiseacres,  I only  scorned  what  I was  ignorant  of ! 
To  be  sure,  in  our  climate,  it  is  easier  to  be 
reconciled  to  a crust  and  a handful  of  plums  than 
it  would  be  here,  and  a bare  floor  does  not  seem 
so  amiss  when  it  has  our  sunbeams  shining 
down  on  it,  and  a trail  of  a wild  vine  straying 
across  it.  Still,  it  is  ill  to  lie  in  Capua  when  one 
knows  that  on  the  morrow  one  must  go  away  to 
toil  and  uneertainty  and  the  hunger  of  hope  de- 
ferred. No ; believe  me  it  is  not,  as  you  will 
.suppose,  regret  for  a woman  that  makes  me  feel 
that  it  will  be  a heavy  trial  to  leave  this  place. 
It  is  considerations  much  grosser,  much  baser, 
much  lower,  that  weigh  on  me.  I am  neither  so 
stoical  nor  so  spiritual  as  I thought,  but  I am,  as 
ever,  your  devoted  and  grateful,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  Lady  Charter ys,  Acorhhy,  Salop,  to  Signore 
Leonis  Renzo,  Milton  Ernest,  Berks  : 

“ Comment  va  la  peinture?  Ecrivez-moi  lei  et 
donnez-moi  de  vos  nouvelles.” 

[to  iik  ooNTuman.] 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Two  well-dressed  men  were  recently  sentenced 
in  Cincinnati  to  pay  a fine  of  $150  each,  and  to 
suffer  a month’s  imprisonment,  for  stealing  an 
umbrella  worth  a dollar  and  a half.  A Cincin- 
nati newspaper  endeavors  to  ward  off  a panic  by 
explaining  that  it  was  the  bad  reputation  of  the 
men,  and  their  manner  of  taking  the  umbrella 
from  the  rack,  which  convicted  them.  “ Under 
similar  circumstances,”  it  adds,  “ no  charge  of 
larceny  could  be  sustained  against  a reputable 
person.” 

The  State  of  Minnesota  recently  found  its  trea- 
sury empty.  The  Railway  Commissioner  request- 
ed the  managers  of  the  trunk  lines  to  advance  a 
part  of  the  three  per  cent,  tax  on  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  roads,  which  would  not  be  due  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  roads  immediately  came  to  the 
rescue  with  $60,000,  and  the  State  was  enabled 
to  keep  its  departments  open. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  on  a moving  railway 
train  between  Cincinnati  and  Terre  Haute  by  an 
opera  company.  A Christmas  tree  was  prepared 
in  one  of  the  drawing-room  cars,  one  of  the  sing- 
ers personated  Santa  Claus,  presents  were  ex- 
changed, and  speeches  were  made,  and  all  while 
the  train  was  speeding  along  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  said  that  Victor  Hugo  slept  during  nearly 
all  of  his  play  Le  Roi  s' Amuse  on  the  occasion 
of  its  recent  reproduction  in  Paris  fifty  years  aft- 
er the  date  of  its  production.  A critic  unkindly 
adds,  “ So  did  many  in  the  audience.” 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Indianapolis  have 
adopted  a plan  which  they  think  may  result  in 
the  removal  of  telegraph  poles  from  the  streets. 
It  is  to  tax  the  telegraph  companies  two  dollars 
a year  for  each  pole.  The  companies  can  avoid 
payment  of  this  pole-tax  by  putting  their  wires 
under-ground. 

Item  from  an  Illinois  paper:  “Napoleon  La 
Mounuin,  the  well-known  bank  burglar,  who  rev* 


els  under  a cloud  of  aliases,  among  which  arc 
‘ Little  Corporal’  and  ‘ Frenchy,’  has  been  for  two 
days  attempting  to  pick  the  lock  of  the  old  safe 
at  the  Chicago  and  Alton  office,  the  key  having 
got  lost  some  days  ago.”  M.  La  Mountain’s  rep- 
utation is  at  stake. 

Highwaymen  armed  with  sand-clubs  prowl  the 
streets  of  Chicago  at  night.  A Chicago  paper 
advises  persons  who  are  out  late  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  for  safety’s  sake. 

The  recent  overflow  of  the  river  Seine  drove 
vast  numbers  of  rats  out  of  the  Paris  sewers,  and 
it  is  said  that  residents  in  certain  quarters  were 
fairly  overrun  by  the  rodents,  finding  them  in  their 
shoes,  in  their  dressing-case  drawers,  and  in  all 
sorts  of  odd  places,  when  they  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing. Cats  and  rat-catching  dogs  were  in  great  de- 
mand. 

Beavers  are  building  across  Feather  River,  in 
California,  a dam,  in  which  they  are  using  large 
cottonwood-trees.  All  the  dams  that  the  miners 
have  built  for  protection  against  spring  freshets 
have  been  washed  away,  and  as  it  is  said  that 
beaver  dams  are  never  thus  destroyed,  the  miners 
are  watching  with  deep  interest  the  results  of  the 
little  animals’  engineering. 

The  first  number  of  Le  Passage  de  Venus  has 
appeared  in  France.  It  will  be  published  as  oft- 
en as  Venus  crosses  the  sun’s  disk  in  line  with 
the  earth.  The  next  issue  will  be  on  June  8 of 
the  year  2004.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

A Detroit  man  has  invented  a furnace  in  which 
refuse  tinware,  oyster  cans,  fruit  cans,  etc.,  can  be 
so  treated  that  the  solder  shall  be  restored  to 
commerce,  and  the  sheets  of  tin  made  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  At  this  rate  of  prog- 
ress toward  a higher  civilization  it  won’t  be  long 
before  it  will  be  impossible  for  a poor  family  to 
keep  a goat. 

Cartridges  of  powdered  quicklime,  strongly 
compressed,  have  been  used  with  good  results  for 
blasting  in  English  coal  mines.  Water  is  intro- 
duced into  the  cartridge  through  a perforated 
iron  tube,  and  the  chemical  action  rends  the  solid 
mass  without  noise,  smoke,  or  danger.  The  up- 
per parts  of  New  York  city,  where  extensive 
blasting  is  necessary  before  building  can  begin, 
and  where  the  explosions  are  attended  with  dan- 
ger to  the  public,  afford  a good  field  for  the  trial 
of  the  new  method. 

A dealer  in  New  Orleans  avers  that  he  sends 
1,500,000  cocoa-nut  shells  to  New  York  annually 
to  be  ground  up  with  black  pepper. 

Three  men  were  captured  by  an  Oregon  mob  a 
few  nights  ago  and  hanged.  An  account  of  the 
affair  says  that  the  men  were  accused  of  no  spe- 
cified crimes,  but  were  known  to  be  bad  men,  and 
were  “ hung  on  general  principles.” 

There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration before  deciding  what  character  one  shall 
personate  at  a mask  ball.  A young  man  of  Mem- 
phis went  as  George  Washington,  and  became 
tipsy.  The  magistrate  before  whom  he  was  ar- 
raigned added  fifteen  dollars  to  the  usual  fine  be- 
cause he  had  disgraced  himself  while  personating 
the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Speaking  of  Senator  Anthony’s  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  capital  for  other  than  legitimate  pur- 
poses, the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  says,  “ "rhis 
bill  ought  to  stop  about  half  the  legislation  of  an 
average  session.” 

A Canadian  who  nearly  froze  to  death  while 
driving  to  his  home  has  described  his  sensations 
to  a reporter.  The  condition  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing gave  place  to  a feeling  of  grateful  warmth 
and  exhilaration.  “The  sleigh,  instead  of  crawl- 
ing along  at  a snail’s 
pace,  appeared  to 
glide  through  the  air 
with  great  swiftness, 
and  the  horses  fairly 
flew  like  pigeons.  A 
sense  of  exultation 
filled  the  farmer's 
breast  as  he  urged 
the  horses  to  still 
greater  speed,  and 
the  woods  on  each 
side  were  passing  so 
quickly  that  they  be- 
came indistinguish- 
able black  lines. 

Then  the  sleigh  bells 
sounded  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  the 
chimes  disappeared 
in  the  distance,  the 
farmer  fell  gradual- 
ly into  a delicious 
slumber,  which  came 
near  being  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  wak- 
ing, and  he  knew  no 
more  until  brought 
to  life  under  a vigor- 
ous treatment.” 


the  example  set  at  the  capital  would  be  likely  to 
result  next  season  in  a revival  of  the  custom  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  Perhaps  it  will  as 
it  is. 

While  the  ten  Brooklyn  Aldermen  were  con- 
fined recently  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  for  con- 
tempt of  court  one  of  them  was  accosted  by  a 
tramp  whom  he  had  himself  sentenced  while  sit- 
ting in  the  place  of  a police  justice.  Speaking 
in  a husky  voice,  the  tramp  reminded  the  Aider- 
man  of  their  previous  meeting,  said  he  was  to  bo 
released  on  the  following  day,  and  kindly  inquired 
whether  he  could  do  anything  for  him. 

In  Philadelphia  recently  Mr.  Wilhelm  Steinitz, 
the  famous  chess-player,  offered  to  pit  himself 
against  any  thirty  players  that  could  be  produced, 
and  to  play  the  thirty  games  simultaneously. 
Only  sixteen  players  came  forward.  The  first 
few  moves,  stereotyped  openings  for  the  most 
part,  were  made  rapidly,  tlie  champion  stopping 
for  only  a moment  at  each  board.  As  the  games 
progressed  he  gave  more  thought  to  his  play,  but 
seldom  hesitated  more  than  half  a minute.  Three 
hours  from  the  beginning  he  had  won  all  the 
games  but  one. 

Although  Secretary  Teller  was  unable  to  grant 
the  request  which  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa 
Indians  brought  to  Washington  not  long  ago,  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  band.  He  told  them  that  their  claim  to 
the  Turtle  Mountain  country  had  been  traced 
back  two  hundred  years,  but  that  they  had  no 
better  claim  to  this  tract  than  the  other  Chippe- 
was,  because  they  could  base  their  claim  only  on 
the  tribal  title  of  immemorial  occupancy.  There 
are  ten  thousand  white  settlers  on  the  tract  claim- 
ed by  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas,  which  em- 
braces nine  million  acres  of  desirable  land  in 
Northern  Dakota. 

The  Utah  Commission,  it  is  said,  will  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  woman  suffrage  in  that 
Territory,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  Mormonisra  and  polygamy. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Mormon  women  vote  as  a 
duty  to  the  Church,  while  the  “ Gentile”  women 
refrain  from  voting,  and  thus  the  Mormon  ele- 
ment obtains  an  advantage  in  the  Territory  that 
it  would  not  have  otherwise. 

An  aged  Indian  was  bewailing  in  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  not  long  ago,  the  apathy  of  his  race  in 
respect  to  matters  of  a warlike  nature.  “Old 
times  gone,”  he  said.  “ Long  ’go  Shoshone  meet 
Piute,  Piute  meet  Washoe,  one  get  killed.  Now 
w hen  meet,  sit  down  and  eat.” 

Writing  from  Washington,  a correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser  tells  of  “ an  aristocracy 
unlike  that  of  any  other  city.”  It  is  supremely 
indifferent  to  politics,  and  is,  says  the  writer,  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  rem- 
nants of  an  old  aristocracy  which  has  clung  to 
the  government  like  a barnacle  for  half  a centu- 
ry. Its  members  live  in  pretentious  boarding- 
houses, and  have  always  such  an  acquaintance  in 
the  ultra-fashionable  circles  that  they  are  found 
at  all  their  receptions  and  parties.  They  are  gen- 
erally in  receipt  of  a quarterly  check  upon  the 
Treasury — “a  memento  of  some  decea.sed  rela- 
tive who  years  ago  belonged  to  the  military  es- 
tablishment— or  else  have  some  perquisite  in  a 
department  which  yields  a petty  income  without 
much  work.”  The  writer  says  that  they  hold  a 
most  supreme  contempt  of  that  class  in  Wash- 
ington whom  they  style  Congressional  people. 
“ Revelling  in  the  memory  of  by-gone  relatives 
who  once  drew  salaries  from  the  nation,”  it  is 
added,  “they  hold  themselves  in  lofty  contempt 
of  these  later  gentlemen  who  now  hold  the  places 
which  their  grandfathers  occupied.”  They  are 
described  as  an  aristocracy  based  simply  upon 
traditions  of  official  place. 


While  the  custom 
of  receiving  New- 
Year’s  callers  was 
generally  honored 
■ I Washington  this 
year,  it  was  observed 
by  comparatively 
few  in  New  York. 
Under  any  other 
form  of  government 
than  a republican 


UEKR  MOST'S  ADDRESS. 

CmeiM 

“All  Institutions  must  be  obliterated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.... You  mnst 
kill  every  one  now  ruling  over  the  people. 
Take  everything  you  can  get  Money 
St  be  had.  Cse  petroleum  and  dyna- 
mite. Keep  on  killing....  Yon  mnst  open 
banks  and  stores,  and  help  yourselves  tc 


THE  COtJHTHT  FOR  RVAPORATWO  THEORIES. 

Herr  Most.  “ Do  you  call  this  a free  country,  where  a person  can’t  bo 
arrested  ?” 

U.  S.  Policeman.  “As  long  as  you  don’t  hurt  any  one  but  yourself, 
the  law  will  not  interfere ; and  when  you  have  relieved  yourself,  yon 
will  drop  into  oblivion  liks  the  reet.” 
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EDWIN  LORD  WEEKS. 

Thf.  artist  of  the  hcaiitifiil  picture  of  whicli  an  oiigiavin"  is 
given  on  this  page  was  born  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1849.  Evincing  very  early  a predilection  for  the  pur.suit  of 
art,  he  went  to  Pari.s  while  quite  young,  and  studied  there  in 
L’EcoIe  des  Bcaux-Art,  and  afterward  in  the  studios  of  (JKud.MK 
and  Bonxat.  He  inil>ibed  u love  for  the  delineation  of  Eastern 
life,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  has  been  very  successful.  For 
several  yenra  Mr.  Wkkks  travelled  in  various  Eastern  countries, 
carefully  studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peojjle,  their 
modes  of  life,  their  architecture,  and  the  scenery,  tilling  his  sketch- 
books with  artistic  memoranda,  and  firing  his  imagination  with 
the  spirit  of  the  marvellous  scenes  in  which  he  sojourned. 

Mr.  Wkkks  is  a member  of  the  Bo.ston  Art  Club,  and  has  exhib- 
ited works  in  this  country,  at  the  Paris  Salon,  the  Paris  Societc 
des  Amis  des  Arts,  and  other  places.  Among  his  pictures  arc  “ A 
of  Coffee  in  the  Desert,”  “A  Pilgrimage  to  the  .Ionian,”  “A 
Scene  in  Tangiers,”  ‘‘Jerusalem  from  the  Bethany  Ifoad,”  “An 
Arab  Story-Teller” — which  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  in  1876 
Alhambra  Windows,”  “A  Moorish  Camel-Driver” — exhibited 
m the  Paris  Salon  in  1878 — “ They  Toil  not,  neither  do  they  Spin,” 
*tc.-  He  has  never  departed  from  his  early  fondness  for  the  East, 
•nd  his  later  works,  as,  for  example,  the  one  which  we  engrave, 
•how  a constantly  increasing  power  in  tcchniqtio,  and  a steady 


growth  in  those  qualities  of  imagination  and  perception  wliicli  | 
distinguish  the  true  artist. 

Mr.  Wkkks  ha.s  resided  in  Paris  for  several  ycar.a,  making  fre- 
quent visits  to  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Tangiers,  and  other 
I Eastern  cities.  A portrait  of  him  will  be  found  on  page  '29. 

THE  NEW  CASINO. 

I .So.MKTtiiNO  over  a year  .ago  Harpkk’s  Wkkklv  gave  ai\  exterior 
view  of  the  new  Casino  from  the  drawings  of  tlie  architects,  Messrs. 
Kimrall  & W1.SKDF.1.L.  The  architectural  promise  given  by  the 
drawings  has  been  more  than  fulfilled  as  to  the  outside  of  the 
building,  while  the  interior,  of  which  some  skctclies  are  given  in 
this  issue,  is  not  less  interesting  and  sticcessful. 

The  material  chosen  for  the  building  was  favorable  to  repos6. 
The  outside  is  virtually  a monochrome  in  red  baked  clay,  for 
the  angle  mullions  of  the  Broadway  elevation  are  almost  the  only 
stones  vi.sible.  The  surface,  however,  is  relieved  from  monotony 
by  the  employment  in  the  walls  of  alternate  bands  of  Croton  and 
Collaberg  brick,  slightly  different  in  tint,  while  the  terra  cotta  is 
of  a still  brighter  tint,  and  the  visible  wood-work  is  painted  in  com- 
plementary olive.  These  are  all  excellent  materials,  the  selected 
common  brick  having  a better  color  and  giving  much  more  seqse 
of  texture  than  the  costlier  presseil  brick,  while  the  terra  cotU  is 
not  only  of  good  color,  but  is  moulded  with  unfailing  sharpness  and 


precision,  insomuch  that  the  large  band  of  arabesque  ornament 
below  the  uppermost  stages  of  the  tower  and  the  moulded  8triii<'. 
courses  of  the  front  are  distinct  and  effective  from  the  street  a1- 
lliough  the  relief  does  not  exceed  two  inches.  ’ 

The  defects  of  the  composition  are  scarcely  worth  mention  in 
comparison  with  iU  excellences.  The  terminarpier  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Broadway  front  looks  slender  and  weak  for  its  posi- 
tion, although  this  defect  will  be  much  mitigated,  if  it  does  not 
disappear  altogether,  when  the  balcony,  shown  in  the  drawing's 
IS  \nseited  in  the  tall  and  narrow  arch  next  the  pier  so  as  rts- 
jbly  to  tic  it  to  the  main  wall.  The  terra-cotta  voussoirs  of  the 
longer  flat  arelios  have  not  depth  enough  to  appear  to  contain 
the  arch  line,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  real  reliance  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  superincumbent  wall  is  upon  the  inconspicuous  iron  lin- 
tels, the  pressure  upon  which  the  relieving  arches  can  scarcely  re- 
lieve appreciably.  On  the  other  band,  the  courageous  experiment 
of  exhibiting  the  sweep  of  a theatrical  auditorium  above  a nearly 
rectangular  b«e  is  completely  successful,  and  the  skill  with  which 
these  contradictory  forms  have  been  blended,  and  the  ellipse  ad- 
justed  to  the  square  upon  which  it  stands,  is  thoroughly  adiiii- 
rable.  I^e  detail,  the  motives  of  which  have  been  suggested  gener- 
ally  by  the  Saracenic  architecture  of  Spain,  and  somcunies  bv  that 
of  Egypt,  18  uniformly  well  studied.  Copious  as  is  the  ornament, 
the  m^s  are  so  strong  that  the  buUding  nowhere  seems  overload- 
ed, and  80  much  intelligent  study  has  been  given  to  the  ornament 
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itself  that  it  everywhere  invites  and  repays 

study. 

The  interior,  of  which  the  outside  is  the  ex- 
pressive vesture,  is  the  result  of  a careful  study 
of  the  requirements  of  the  plan.  It  is  a theatre 
and  ball-room  and  concert  ganien,  with  the  de- 
pendencies required  by  each  of  these  uses,  in 
which  the  optical  and  acoustical  necessities  of 
the  case  have  controlled  the  fonns.  Nothing  has 
been  sacrified  to  “ making  architecture,”  and  con- 
sequently the  interior  architecture  has  the  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  look  of  having  come  of  it- 
.'cl  f.  The  flattened  curve  wliich  takes  the  place 
of  the  conventional  horseshoe  line  of  the  gallery 
front  looks  a little  forced  and  capricious,  but  this 
is  almost  a solitary  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
are  a number  of  interesting  points  of  arrange- 
ment, the  most  noteworthy  of  them  being  the 
garden  on  the  roof,  which  gives  scope  for  some 
ingenious  features  in  the  form  of  sheltered  bal- 
conies and  porches,  one  of  which,  a tiled  porch, 
is  included  in  the  illustrations.  The  suspension 
of  the  orchestra  above  the  proscenium  has  been 
introduced  in  former  works  by  the  authors  of  the 
Casino,  but  has  never  been  developed  into  so  im- 
portant and  successful  a feature  of  the  interior 
architecture  as  in  this  building. 

In  fact,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  an  inte- 
rior in  New  York  which  has  been  so  thoroughly 
thought  out  in  detail  as  that  of  the  Casino,  and 
which  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  “ designed  all  over.”  Moorish  architecture, 
which  the  architects  have  not  so  much  adopted 
as  taken  for  their  point  of  departure,  contains  an 
almost  inexhaustible  repertory  and  an  endless 
suggestion  of  surface  ornament,  and  the  mine 
has  hardly  been  worked  at  all.  The  only  Moor- 
ish interior  here  which  can  be  compared  for  thor- 
oughness and  skill  of  design  with  that  of  the  Ca- 
sino is  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
which  is  now  some  fifteen  years  old.  That  work, 
brilliant  and  succcessful  as  it  is,  lacks  the  relief 
which  with  the  Moorish  architects  of  Spain  at 
least  was  always  an  integral  element  in  decora- 
tion. The  interior  of  the  Casino  is  throughout 
wrought  in  reliefs  in  varying  patterns  executed 
in  the  material  of  the  Moorish  architects — a tough 
plaster.  It  owes  no  more  to  the  Moorish  work 
than  each  generation  of  Moorish  workmen  owed 
to  its  predecessors.  The  inspiration  and  the  sys- 
tem are  Moorish ; the  details  of  design  are  in  al- 
most every  case  original.  Many  of  them  are  in 
themselves  very  interesting,  although  what  is  most 
interesting  is  the  relation  of  them  to  each  other. 
The  relief  of  the  arabesques  varies  somewhat 
with  the  scale  and  density  of  the  ornament,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  position.  It  is  everywhere 
slight,  however,  but  everywhere  sufficient  to  give 
a peculiar  life  and  changefulness  to  the  color  ap- 
plied to  it — a changefulness  which  prevents  the 
patterns  from  becoming  tiresome,  and  gives  a new 
aspect  to  every  piece  of  decoration  with  each  new 
point  of  view.  The  scale  of  the  ornament  varies 
greatly,  from  the  great  polygon  w’hich  fills  the 
domed  centre  of  the  ceiling  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  lower  walls,  in  which  the  unit  of  design  is  a 
square  of  only  a few  inches. 

Moorish  architecture,  inexhaustible  as  it  is  as 
a repertory  of  surface  decoration,  does  not  con- 
tain all  the  elements  needed  in  a modem  theatre ; 
and  the  architects  of  the  Casino  have  not  scru- 
pled to  introduce  elements  frfjni  other  historical 
styles  with  a success  that  entirely  justifies  them. 
As  in  the  Temple  Emanu-Fil,  there  is  a mixture 
of  Gothic  and  Moorish  detail.  The  canopies  that 
divide  the  proscenium-boxes  vertically  are  remi- 
niscences of  late  French  Gothic.  The  inverted 
cones  that  connect  the  stilts  over  the  Moorish 
shafts  with  the  ceiling  are  reininiseenee.s  of  Eng- 
lish perpendicular  vaulting,  and  reproduce  in  their 
decoration  the  fan  tracery  of  King’s  College  Chap- 
el at  Cambridge  and  Henry  the  ^venth’s  Chapel 
at  Westminster.  But  these  features  show  such 
an  affinity  with  the  Moorish  work  as  to  assure  the 
spectator  that  the  Moorish  architects  only  did 
not  use  them  because  they  did  not  know  them. 
Rather  more  disputable  is  the  introduction  in 
the  soffits  of  the  galleries  of  sunken  panels  sur- 
rounded by  prominent  mouldings.  These  are 
constructively  meaningless,  and  scarcely  happy 
enough  as  decoration  to  make  us  forget  that 
fact.  But  in  general  it  is  true  that  unity  has 
been  attained  by  means  of  these  diverse  ele- 
ments; and  that  is  the  only  rational  test  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  eclecticism  of  a modem 
architect  who  is  to  produce  works  which  can  not 
have  an  exact  historical  parallel. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  color-decoration  of  the 
Casino,  hut  blue  is  the  only  pigment  that  has 
been  used  with  any  freedom,  although  a dull  red 
has  been  sparingly  introduced  in  the  dado  of  the 
auditorium.  In  place  of  the  blue,  red,  and  gold 
of  the  Alhambra,  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  cov- 
ered with  metallic  lustres  of  bronze  and  silver 
and  copper.  The  resultant  tint  is  a pale  terra- 
cotta, complementary  to  the  blue,  and  the  effect 
is  of  a sheeny  softness.  The  combination  of 
richness  and  softness,  at  which  the  architects 
seem  to  have  aimed,  has  without  doubt  been 
attained,  and  of  itself  constitutes  an  unusual  suc- 
cess in  color  decoration.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  pigments  might  not,  with  advantage,  be 
introduced  more  freely  at  points  and  lines  call- 
ing for  special  emphasis,  with  the  result  of  more 
sharply  separating  the  various  fields  of  decora- 
tion and  accenting  stnictnral  divisions,  which  are 
now  not  indeed  confused,  but  scarcely  so  brought 
out  as  to  give  the  architecture  its  full  value  in 
the  decoration. 

But  it  seems  ungrateful  to  find  any  fault  at  til 
with  a beautiful  work  which  gives  ns  so  much 
pleasure,  or  even  to  suggest  change  in  it.  After 
one  baa  gone  over  the  building  again  and  again, 
his  surprise  increases  at  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  has  been  designed,  and  the  study  which 
has  been  pven  to  every  square  yard  of  its  eur- 
face.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
and  nothing  slurred.  In  such  details  as  the 
pavement  eff  the  veetibule—a  '^.^eedve  mo- 
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saic  in  broken  tiles — and  the  grills  of  the  boxes, 
and  the  brass  and  glass  of  the  chandeliers,  it  is 
as  evident  as  in  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  building  that  they  have  been  thought  about. 
This  is  rare  praise  to  give  a modem  building,  and 
especially  a building  built,  as  the  Casino  has  been 
built,  in  a hurry.  Its  owners  and  its  arcliitects 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  made  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  arcliitectural  ornaments  of 
the  city.  Study  of  it  makes  more  incomprehen- 
sible the  neglect  of  such  a mine  of  detoil  as 
Moorish  architecture  offers,  by  so  many  of  onr 
young  architects,  who  have  forsaken  it  to  follow 
the  aimless  vagaries  of  the  Englisli  Renaissance. 

Montgomkrv  Schuyler. 


LOVERS  AT  THEBES. 

In  the  Kteraal  House  they  slept 

“How  is  it  with  thee.  Princess, 

Within  this  secret  gloom  ? 

Thy  bed  is  set  with  jewels, 

And  crowned  with  lotus  bloom. 

By  Isis  and  Osiris, 

Thou  has  a glorious  tomb! 

“How  many  solemn  ages 
Have  passed  since  thou  wert  free 

To  sleep  within  my  bosom, 

Or  sail  the  Nile  with  me? 

How  it  is  with  thee.  Princess?” 

“ King,  is  it  well  with  thee  ?” 

“How  many  weary  ages 
Have  passed  us  here  in  night? 

Alas ! could  we  but  wander 
Forth  to  the  Sacred  Light — 

Hear  Memnon  speak  at  sunrise. 

And  watch  the  skies  grow  bright !” 

“Nay, the  great  gods  have  ordered 
That  here  we  shall  abide; 

I may  not  doff  my  cerements. 

Thou  mayst  not  clasp  thy  bnde. 

Then  sleep,  0 mighty  Pharoah.” 

“ Sleep,  Princess,  at  my  side.” 

Ellen  M.  HcTaiissoN. 


THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.* 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 

Autiiob  or  “ CowARn  CosBoiitNor,”  “ Litti.b  Katb 
Kirby, ” “Pooa  HtrMAHiTY,"  Era 

BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

FIVE  YEARS  AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

U.VSETTLKI). 

Miss  Brake  was  not  talking  in  her  sleep ; on 
the  contrary,  she  was  calm  and  matter-of-fact  in 
her  stem  deci.siveness.  She  spoke  as  if  she 
knew,  tliought  Kitty  Vance,  who  accepted  the 
assertion,  and  did  not  in  any  way  gainsay  it,  al- 
though one  natural  question  escaped  her  at  tiic 
moment. 

“ Who  told  you  ?” 

“ I have  found  it  out ; but  there  are  reasons 
why  I should  put  you  on  your  guard  against  tliis 
woman,”  she  replied ; “ and  you  can  guess  them.” 

“ I must  not  trust  her,”  suggested  Kitty. 

“ And  must  be  watehful  of  her — always.” 

“ But  will  she  ever  disclose — ” 

“ Oh ! I do  not  want  her  co-operation,”  cried 
Miss  Brake,  almost  scornfully  now,  “or  her  evi- 
dence. It  will  be  complete  without  her,  and  I 
shall  face  them  with  roy  proofs  some  day.  I see 
it  all  now — ^to  the  end.” 

Wise  woman  who  saw  so  much,  and  who  would 
presumptuously  shape  out  the  workings  of  her 
little  world ; who  saw  virtue  triumphant  and  vice 
overwhelmed,  as  by  God’s  hand  it  slioiild  be; 
who,  from  her  misty  clotid-land,  as  from  heaven, 
saw  tiic  iron  hands  of  Justice  dragging  forth  to 
the  light  the  shivering,  pitiful  Cain,  who  had  lain 
in  ambush  all  this  while  I 

“What  motive  could  Mrs.  Chadderton  have 
had  in  keeping  back  the  tmth  ?”  said  Kate  Vanch, 
musingly;  “whom  has  she  tried  to  screen,  I 
wonder  ?” 

“ We  shall  not  wonder  very  long,”  said  Hester, 
confidently.  “And  now  do  not  speak  of  this 
again  to  me,  or  to  any  one  in  this  house.  It’s 
my  secret,  no  one  else’s ; my  plan  of  action,  not 
yours.” 

“ I will  try  and  not  think  of  it,”  said  Kitty. 
“ But,  oh ! dear  mistress,  if  you  could  set  it  aside 
too  for  a while  1 if  you  only  would !”  she  en- 
treated. 

“ Is  it  possible  ?” 

“ There  have  been  so  many  dark  days  in  your 
life,  which  I had  hoped  this  visit  would  brighten 
— which  I meant  to  help  to  brighten,  thinking 
this  would  be  a pleasant  holiday,”  said  Kate. 

“ Pleasant  holiday !”  echoed  back  Miss  Brake. 
“ I am  like  that  strange  young  woman  whom  my 
brother  Morris  married,  and  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  the  world  for  roe.  Why  should  there  be? 
Mliy  should  it  come  to  one  so  dissatisfied  and 
suspicious  and  afflicted  as  I am — as  I have  al- 
ways been,  Kitty  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  no ; you  have  not.” 

“ Pleasure  is  for  the  young — for  men  with  mon- 
ey, sometimes ; for  girls  with  lovers,  always,”  she 
said,  musingly ; “and  yet  what  a crowd  of  disap- 
pointments, Kitty,  contes  to  him  who  schemes, 
and  the  woman  who  dreams !” 

Kitty  looked  wonderingly  at  her,  as  if  this 
mournful  musing  were  scarcely  in  her  usual  tone, 
or  to  be  reconciled  with  many  words  and  acts 
preceding  yesterday — as  if  she  were  disposed  to 
believe  in  happiness  herself,  and  to  take  (^it  for 
some  brighter  days  in  store  for  her.  For  Oi^ 
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loved  her,  as  in  the  old  bad  days,  but  with  a 
purer  heart ; and  she  loved  Greg  Dorward  very 
faithfully.  Only  a few  days  back  Miss  Brake  had 
spoken  of  the  promise  of  her  future,  and  now 
she  seemed  to  warn  her,  although  she  had  said 
that  pleasure  was  for  girls  with  lovers  always. 
How  did  she  know  that  unless  from  story-books, 
she  who  had  stood  apart  from  love  and  lovers  all 
her  life,  thought  Kitty,  despising  it  and  them,  as 
one  soured  by  long  illness  or  a plain  face  might 
do  with  some  excuse,  poor  thing  I 

There  was  no  further  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject ; when  Kitty  would  have  replied,  the  invalid 
lady  raised  her  thin  hand  in  protest;  and  the 
companion,  trained  to  obedience,  was  silent,  and 
silent  very  willingly.  Presently  Miss  Brake  closed 
her  eyes  again,  and  Kitty  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
turb her.  There  were  brighter  thoughts  for  her, 
and  the  death  of  Morris  Brake  lay  five  years  back, 
and  had  affected  her  at  that  time  by  the  mystery 
surrounding  it,  and  by  her  depth  of  sympathy  for 
the  sister’s  grief,  rather  than  by  any  absorbing 
interest  she  had  experienced  herself  in  the  young 
fellow  struck  from  the  life-roll. 

She  was  almost  doubtful  if  Miss  Brake  had 
gained  any  fresh  intelligence,  and  whether  this 
was  not  another  phase  of  eccentricity  on  her  part. 
That  she  said  and  did  strange  things  at  times  no 
one  knew  better  than  Kate  Vanch  ; she  was  often 
harsh  and  repellent,  but  more  often  still  full  of  a 
Christian  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  of  her 
kind,  that  was  remarkable  even  in  a tender-hearted 
woman.  Hence  an  inconsistent  female,  which  is 
a rara  avU  at  all  times,  we  trust. 

Coming  to  Farm  Forlorn  had  disturbed  Miss 
Brake,  thought  Kitty ; and  as  the  mistress  was 
disposed  to  judge  by  first  appearances,  it  was 
possible  she  had  disliked  the  look  of  Mrs.  Chad- 
derton. For,  thought  Kitty,  she  had  done  tliat 
herself,  and  had  felt  a little  frightened  of  the 
hoiLsekeeper,  who  had  so  hard  ami  strange  a face, 
and  whose  deep-set  eyes  looked  at  her  and  her 
mistress  so  inquiringly — jM'rli.ips  sounlovingly — 
as  at  intruders  in  a home  which  she  had  ruled 
with  a mild  desjiotism,  but  still  a despotism,  for 
more  years  than  the  new-comers  wore  aware. 

Ami  Kitty  Vanch  had  Greg  to  think  aliout — a 
pleasanter  subject  than  Mrs.  Chailderton,  or  mys- 
tery, or  murder.  Here  were  fair  memories  of 
last  night’s  wanderings  by  the  sea-shore  w ith  him, 
of  all  that  he  had  said,  of  more  that  he  had  im- 
plied, and  her  mistress’s  sad  words  ilid  not  over- 
cloud her  long.  Kilty’s  heart  was  against  it,  the 
very  day,  with  its  snnsliine,  its  liirds  and  flowers 
in  the  garden  beyond,  was  against  it ; even  the 
drowsy  hum  of  the  bees  spoke  of  calm  oontimt 
and  honey-gathering;  and  the  young  girl’s  heart 
was  full  of  gratitude  for  the  great  change  in  her 
life.  Bolter’s  Rents  lay  further  l>ack  to  her  than 
to  Greg  Dorward ; she  could  scarcely  believe  now 
in  the  reality,  it  was  all  so  distant  ami  obscure, 
so  hideous  and  unreal — an  enigma,  a wihl  dream. 
She  had  been  one  of  the  many  wholly  despaired 
of ; she  remained  one  of  the  few  who  ha<i  gone 
steadily  upward,  hxiking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left.  Yes,  John  Woodhateh,  clumsy  jdiilan- 
thropist  as  he  had  been,  had  done  good  service 
here;  he  thought  so  himself,  as  though  the  work 
was  done  for  goml,  and  he  had  never  heard  in  all 
his  life  that  it  was  in  humankind  to  err. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of,  Kate?”  came  the 
sharp  voice  of  Hester  Brake  upon  Kate’s  ears  at 
last. 

“ I — I hardly  know.” 

“You  were  smiling — almost  laughing.” 

“ Was  I ? I am  very  sorry,”  answered  Kitty, 
in  good  faith,  and  witli  no  satirical  intent  in  her 
apology. 

“You  have  nothing  to  be  sorry  for.  I am 
glad  you  are  happy  already,”  Hester  said,  rising. 
“ Let  us  walk  in  the  garden  for  a little  while ; 
this  room  is  very  stifling.” 

“ I will  fetch  your  Ixmnet.” 

“ No,  this  will  do,”  and  very  quickly  Miss  Brake 
twisted  a white  handkerohief  over  her  head,  and 
without  much  regard  to  the  effect  which  such  an 
extempore  covering  might  give  to  her  personal 
appearance. 

“The  suu.shades  too,”  added  Kate. 

“Trees  are  the  best  sunshades,” answered  the 
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“ Let  us  go  there,  Kate.  It  will  be  cooler  than 
in  the  house.” 


Miss  Brake’s  wish  was  a command ; and  offer- 
ing her  arm  to  the  delicate  woman,  Kate  Vanch  es- 
corted her  mistress  into  the  garden  which  stretch- 
ed round  Farm  Forlorn — a fine  expanse  of  flowers 
and  fruit  trees  and  grass-plat,  from  wliich  innu- 
merable standards  rich  with  roses  sprang  and 
flourished. 

“ It  is  a fair  picture,”  said  Hester  Brake,  when 
they  were  seated  under  the  apple-tree,  and  were 
looking  across  the  lawn  at  the  long  length  of 
farm-house,  with  its  latticed  windows  blinking  in 
the  sun.  “ Why  did  he  call  it  Farm  Forlorn,  as 
if  he  had  foreknowledge  of  the  misery  to  come  ?” 

“ It  was  called  Farm  Forlorn  before  his  time, 
I have  heard  him  say.” 

“ Oh  yes ; I liad  forgotten,”  said  Hester.  “ I 
remember  Morris  being  full  of  a legend  that  the 
old  house  stood  alone  here  years  and  years  ago, 
and  the  sea  came  closer  to  its  walls.  It  was  a 
smuggler’s  hiding-place  in  those  old  days ; it  is  a 
murderer’s  now.” 

“Do  you  think  the  murderer  is  there,  then?” 
said  Kitty,  in  a low  tone — “ still  living  in  the 
place  ?” 

“ I do  not  say  that,  exactly.  Who  can  tell  ? 
Speak  of  something  else,  Kate,”  she  said,  techi- 
ly ; “ you  have  bad  enough  of  my  misery  to-day. 
Tell  me  of  your  younger  thonghto.” 

“ What  will  they  be,  I wonder  ?”  replied  Kitty, 
not  wondering  very  much,  for  ail  that.  “ I have 
had  BO  much  to  think  about  since  I came.” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  so,”  said  Miss  Brake,  absently. 

“Do  you  think  Mr.  Woodhateh  will  ever  mar- 
ry, madam  ?*’  asked  Kitty,  somewhat  irrdevantly, 


and  for  the  sake  of  starting  an  entirely  new  sub- 
ject for  discussion. 

Hester  Brake  started,  and  turned  toward  her 
companion  to  see  for  herself — and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible— whether  there  was  any  covert  meaningin 
the  question.  But  the  frank'clear  eyes  were  suf. 
fieient  evidence  of  fairness. 

“ What  a question,  Kate ! Why  should  /think 
of  it  ?” 

“ It  has  often  seemed  to  roe  so  great  a pity.” 

“ What  has  ?”  came  the  sharp  inquiry  at  this 
too. 

“ So  great  a pity,  I mean,  that  he  should  have 
remained  a single  man  all  his  life — he  so  good 
and  honest  and  earnest,  so  deserving  of — of~” 

“ Of  a termagant  or  a fool  to  sit  by  his  fireside 
and  worry  him.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?”  asked 
Hester  Brake,  who  was  certainly  hard  to  please 
on  any  subject  that  bright  afternoon. 

“ Not  exactly.  Why  should  it  be  either  of  the 
two  ?” 

“ He  would  go  to  extremes — ^from  Lucy  Brake, 
a giKid-looking  simpleton  at  best — ” ’ 

“ Oh,  madam  I” 

“ I think  so — for  she  was  romantic,  and  made 
a hero  out  of  Morris,  and  we  know  what  poor 
Morri.s  was.  From  Lucy  Brake,”  she  continued, 
“John  Woodhateh  would  pass  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  marry  a scold,  if  be  took  to  himself  a 
wife  now.” 

“ I don’t  see — ” 

“ And  you  don't  know,  Kate,  and  all  this  is 
speculative  maundering  which  tries  my  temper 
not  a Jittle,”  she  said ; “ but  I am  in  a fretful 
mood  to-dav.  Bear  with  me,  please.  I shall 
want  your  help,  true  friend — and  soon.” 

“Trust  me,”  answered  Kate  Vanch,  very  read- 
ily. 

“As  you  will  trust  me — always?”  said  Miss 
Brake. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Hating  me  never — ^under  any  circumstances?” 
she  asked,  very  anxiously. 

“ Oh,  never.  Miss  Hester — never!” 

“Remember  that,”  she  said;  “remember  you 
have  promised  that.” 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  LOVERS. 

Hester  Brake  and  her  young  companion  had 
not  sat  long  in  the  garden  ground  of  Farm  For- 
lorn before  Greg  Dorward  came  across  the  lawn 
toward  them. 

Kate,  who  first  saw  him  advancing,  gave  a li^ 
tie  start  of  joyful  surprise,  and  said : 

" Here  lie  is.  I thought  he  would  not  be  long.” 

“ So  tliis  is  he,”  said  Miss  Brake,  in  a lower 
tone.  “ How  strange  it  seems  that  I sec  him  for 
the  first  time,  having  heard  of  him  so  much !” 

“Strange  to  me  too  that  this  should  seem  like 
the  beginning  of  a new  life.” 

“ It  is  the  b<>ginning,”  answered  the  mistress. 

“ How  it  will  end,  Kate,  it  is  not  for  you,  or  me, 
or  /ii>ii  to  guess.” 

Kate  turned  quickly  to  her,  and  Miss  Brake 
added,  almost  bitterly : 

“It  is  for  John  Woodhateh,  the  wise  master, 
who  regulates  Greg  Dorward’s  life,  and  sees  it 
keop-s  step  wiili  your  own.  Introduce  me— he  is 
here.” 

Greg  was  close  upon  them  now.  He  raised 
his  liat  as  he  advanced,  and  with  an  easy  grace, 
indicative  almost  of  an  inborn  courtesy. 

“ .And  this  man  comes  from  the  prison  and  the 
reformatory  !”  muttered  Miss  Brake;  “yes,  it  is  re- 
markable.” 

“ Kittv,”  said  Greg,  shaking  hands  with  his 
fiancee,  “ I am  sorry  I was  not  here  at  the  time 
of  your  arrival.  May  I say  welcome  to  you,  if  a 
liitle  behind  time  with  my  greeting?” 

“ Ye.s — thank  yon,”  .said  Kitty ; then  she  turned 
to  her  eonqiaiiion  and  added,  “This  is  Mr.  Dor- 
ward, Miss  Hester  Greg,  this  is  my  true  and 
tried  friend  Miss  Brake,  whom  you  know  by  re- 
port very  well.” 

“Whom  I hope  to  know  better  by  the  honor 
of  a personal  acquaintance,”  said  Gr^,  with  a 
low  1h)w. 

Hester  Brake  bowed  low  in  response,  but  did 
not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  him,  as  under  all  the 
circuni.stances  Greg  thought  she  would  have  done. 
She  regarded  him  very  intently — Greg  thought 
almost  rudely — and  said, 

" Have  we  not  met  before  ?” 

“ Oh  no.” 

“ Your  voice  seems  familiar  to  me,”  said  He^ 
ter  Brake,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  Iwt  night  s 
meeting,  wherein  Greg  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  well  disguised  his  organ  of  speech, 

“ No,  Miss  Brake,  I have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  before,”  said  Greg,  who  amidst 
his  manifold  accomplishments  certainly  possessed 
the  art  of  lying  with  facility  and  frankness. 

“ It  is  always  a matter  of  interest  to  me  to 
meet  any  one  who  has  known  roy  brother  Mor- 
ris,” she  said,  speaking  very  slowly.  “&nie- 
times  I hope  to  obtain  from  one  or  another  ot 
bis  past  acquaintances  a clew  to  the  mystery  oi 
his  death.  I do  not  despair.” 

“ It  is  a mystery  which,  in  my  own  small  wa^ 

I have  endeavored  to  solve,  Miss  Brake,”  earn 
Greg,  politely  but  gravely,  as  befitted  the  solemni- 
ty of  the  subject. 

“ And  without  result  ?”  she  added. 

“ Without  much  result — at  present.” 

“ Oh ! then  you  have  a clew,  perhaps— an  idea 
—a  theory,”  she  said ; “ your  living  here  so  long, 
knowing  Morris  so  well,  has — ” 

“Panlon  me,  but  I knew  very  little  of  your 
brother.  I came  here  as  a youth,  . 

days  afterward  he  was  murdered.  We  had  no^ 
exchanged  a dozen  words  together,  I should  say, 
I was  a boy,  he  was  a man." 

“ Mr.  Dorward,  I have  not  come  to  the  ^ «> 
oppress  everybody  in  it  with  what 
mind  terribly,”  she  said,  by  way  of  exiwaiMWMw. 
“ After  to-day,  I may  not  allude  to  my  brotner 
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death  again,  whatever  1 may  think  or  do.  But 
coming  here  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  has,  Kate 
will  tell  you,  very  much  unsettled  me,  and  the  old 
sad  business  rises  up  again.  I liave  been  told  by 
Mr.  Woodhatch  you  arc  a singularly  acute  and 
clever  young  man — ’’  , . , , _ 

“ Mr.  Woodhatch  is  too  kind ; he  flatters  me 
too  much,”  said  Greg,  with  a deprecating  manner, 
and  laughing  a little  even,  though  he  did  not  take 
his  eyes  from  Miss  Brake,  whose  earnestness  in- 
terested him.  , 

“ And  doubtless  you  are  clever,”  continued  Hes- 
ter, without  heeding  his  interruption,  “or  Mr. 
W^hatch  would  not  give  you  so  good  a char- 
acter. Will  you  tell  me  your  idea  as  to  the  mo- 
tive for  my  brother’s  murder — and  then  the  sub- 
ject shall  not  be  mentioned  between  us  again." 

“ I have  no  fixed  idea ; the  mystery  was  too 
complete,”  Greg  replied.  “I  can  only  imagine 
some  long,  desperate  grudge  against  him,  or — ” 
He  paused  for  a moment,  and  then  went  on : 
‘>_or  some  one  profiting  very  much  by  his 
death,  and  in  a way  that  is  not  yet  clear  to  us. 
Had  he  been  rich,  had  his  death  meant  riches  to 
another,  there  would  have  been  a motive,  which 
seems  wholly  lacking  now.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Hester  Brake,  very  thoughtfully, 
“ had  he  been  rich ! and  the  pei-sbn  or  persons 
benefiting  by  his  decease  would  have  incurred 
your  suspicion  ?” 

“ They  would,  I think." 

“ They  would  be — they  are — Lucy  Brake  and 
myself,  then,”  said  Hester.  “ My  father  died  in 
Paris,  a rich  man ; his  money  passes  presently  to 
Morris’s  wife  and  child,  and  to  me,  the  sole  sur- 
viving daughter  of  Julian  Brake.” 

“ Oh,  I was  not  aware  of  this,”  said  Greg,  “ and 
of  course  1 should  exempt — " 

“ Probably  you  would,”  she  said,  not  waiting 
for  him  to  complete  his  sentence ; “ and  aa  neither 
Morris  nor  I knew  of  my  father’s  position — for 
he  had  deserted  us  when  we  were  children — the 
question  of  money  could  not  have  affected  Mor- 
ris’s death.  The  motive  was  revenge." 

“ Had  he  any  enemies  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Mrs.  Brake  thinks  he  had  not  an  enemy  in 
the  world,”  said  Greg. 

“Lucy  Brake  can  not  tell  friends  from  ene- 
mies,” said  Hester,  rising,  “ and  her  poor  idea  of 
the  world  is  limited  to  Skegs  Shore.” 

Kitty  rose  with  her  mistress,  but  Mias  Brake 
said,  quickly : 

“Stay  here,  Kitty.  You  would  like  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Dorward,  and  the  heat  is  too  great  here  for 
me.  I would  prefer  to  be  alone.” 

“Very  well,  madam.” 

She  had  come  into  the  fresh  air  complaining 
of  the  heat  of  the  house ; she  was  going  back  to 
the  house  with  a protest  against  the  closeness  of 
the  outer  atmosphere — evidently  a woman  hard 
to  please.  Kitty  had  made  a movement  to  escort 
her,  as  usual,  but  she  had  waved  her  back  almost 
impatiently,  and  then  had  crossed  the  lawn.  As 
she  entered  the  house  through  the  open  French 
window  by  which  she  had  passed  from  it,  Greg 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed,  looked  at 
her,  and  laughed. 

“ A trifle  eccentric,  I should  say,”  he  remarked. 
“But  a good,  earnest,  honest  lady  always, 
Greg,”  added  Kitty. 

“Ah!  very  likely;  but  has  she  come  here  to 
talk  of  murder?”  asked  Greg;  “is  the  death  of 
her  brother  always  in  her  thoughts  like  this  ? If 
so,  what  a cheerBil  companion  she  has  been  to 
you  all  these  five  long  yeare,  Kitty !” 

“ She  has  seldom  spoken  to  me  of  her  brother.” 
“ Something  has  disturbed  her  lately  ?” 

“Her  visit  to  this  house,  I think,”  said  Kitty  ; 
“but  I don’t  know — I can’t  say.” 

“And  it  is  not  worth  while  speculating  upon 
it,  Kitty,”  he  replied ; “ it  affects  neither  your  life 
nor  mine,  and  we  are  a young  couple  emerging 
out  of  the  shade.  Guess  where  I have  been  this 
afternoon.” 

“To  Bleathorpe ?’’ 

“ Why,  how  do  you  know  ?” 

Kitty  laughed  pleasantly  at  his  surprise. 

“Mr.  Woodhatch  told  me  you  had  ridden  over 
there,”  she  explained. 

“ Did  he  tell  you  what  for  ?” 

“No.” 

“Ah  1 there’s  the  rub,”  cried  Greg,  “ and  that’s 
like  his  generous  self.  Upon  my  soul,  after  all, 
there  never  was  but  one  John  Woodhatch.” 

“ You  think  so  ?” 

“ I do.  I am  only  sorry,  Kitty,  that  his^chemes 
are  often  so  wild,  so  full  of  little  mysteries  and 
surprises,  so  grand  in  design,  but  often  so  impos- 
sible to  realize,  so  full  of  complications  to  the 
very  end,”  he  said,  a little  ruefully. 

“But  in  the  end  turnmg  out  so  well  some- 
times,” added  Kitty. 

“ Not  very  often ; but  in  our  case,  a complete 
success.  Is  it  not  ?” 

“ How  should  I know  ?”  rejoined  Kitty,  in  her 
natural  brisk  manner. 

“ Everything  was  against  you  and  me — and  yet, 
here  we  are.  Darby  and  Joan." 

“And  what  did  Darby  want  at  Bleathorpe?” 
asked  Kitty,  archly. 

“ To  see  the  farm  which  has  been  taken  for  us 
there,  our  new  home,  which  John  Woodhatch 
places  at  my  disposal,  which  I am  to  pay  for 
wme  day — any  day — so  that  I may  not  feel  too 
dependent  on  him  now.  As  if  I were  not  depend- 
ent on  him  for  my  very  life,  Kitty,  as  it  is  to-day !” 

„ , ^ grateful,  Greg,”  said  Kitty, 

that  _TOU  see  this  man,  our  benefactor,  as  I have 
seen  him  for  myself — a something  more  than 
man  to  me,  whom  I do  not  understand,  he  is  so 
***  „ me  and  beyond  me.” 

“ This  is  enthusiasm,  Kitty,”  said  Greg ; “ but  I 
don  t blame  your  warm  heart  for  it,  although  I 
don  t think  John  Woodhatch  quite  faultless.  If 
^ should  love  him  all  the  less.” 

, .^*t  should  we  have  been,  you  and  L Greg,” 
h ^ *'  ^*^**®'*^  Wood- 


“ Yes,”  said  Greg,  looking  down,  “ that’s  it.” 

His  face  changed,  and  was  strangely  moved, 
almost  distorted ; but  it  was  only  for  an  instant, 
although  Kitty  Vanch  had  perceived  it,  and  won- 
dered  at  the  emotion  or  pain — she  was  doubtful 
which — that  had  affected  him.  He  was  very  quick 
to  recover,  to  become  a different  Greg — a ready- 
witted, sharp,humorous  young  fellow,  plea.sed  with 
himself  and  her,  and  with  the  prospect  stretch- 
ing out  before  them,  the  reward  for  diligence  and 
faith  and  obedience,  implicit  obedience,  to  John 
Woodhatch.  They  were  more  like  sweethearts 
than  they  had  been  yesternight ; they  were  more 
like  old  friends,  with  perfect  confidence  between 
them,  and  love,  not  greatly  demonstrative,  but  ly- 
ing like  a jewel  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
They  did  not  speak  of  the  past  again,  but  always 
of  the  future.  The  past  was  surely  dead,  and 
hidden  under  withered  leaves  which  no  adveree 
wind  could  stir  now.  This  was  a new  Greg  Dor- 
ward,  thought  Kitty,  and  yet  something  like  the 
old — something  like  him  in  his  acute  perception 
of  surroundings,  in  his  total  want  of  fear,  in  his 
courage  to  confront  opposition.  He  was  sanguine 
of  his  future;  he  believed  in  his  advancement; 
he  spoke  lightly,  almost  defiantly,  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  his  success;  he  was  in  the 
highest  and  best  of  spirits. 

John  Woodhatch  came  toward  them  while  they 
sat  there. 

“ So  you  two  together  at  last,”  he  said,  heartily, 
“just  as  in  the  picture  I have  painted.” 

“ Greg  has  told  you  we  met  by  accident  last 
night,”  Kitty  hastened  to  remark. 

“Yes;  Greg  keeps  nothing  back,  and  I have 
forgiven  both  of  you  for  stealing  a march  upon 
me,”  replied  John  Woodhatch ; and  then  turning 
to  Greg,  he  added,  “ Well,  does  Bleathorpe  please 
you  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  very  much.” 

“You  will  do  well  there.  It’s  a little  farm, 
but  it  is  a beginning,  and  everybody  has  prosper- 
ed at  Tolland's  Farm,  Greg.  ^ you  two  togeth- 
er at  last!”  he  said  again,  and  this  time  with 
more  exultation ; “ and  the  life  began  so  desper- 
ately, and  with  such  surroundings,  ending  very 
peacefully.” 

“ Thanks  to  you,”  murmured  Kitty — “ to  you 
alone,  sir.” 

“ ^th  repentant,”  he  continued ; “ both  meet- 
ing again  with  new  and  contrite  hearts,  with 
hearts  full  of  hope,  and  both  so  young  still.  It 
was  right  I should  plan  for  this  as  the  best 
thing;  the  only  thing  I could  do  for  my  poor 
waifs.” 

Yes,  he  was  very  sure  it  was  for  the  best,  and 
it  was  satisfactory  for  him  to  consider  he  was 
sometimes  right  in  his  judgment,  and  not  always 
blundering  in  the  dark.  “ What  will  that  old 
skeptic  Alec  Larcom  say  to  this  now  ?”  thought 
John  Woodhatch — he  who  had  for  some  years 
prophesied  the  folly  of  it  all. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IN  GOOD  SPIRITS. 

To  most  of  the  characters  of  our  story  there 
seemed  peaceful  days  at  Farm  Forlorn  after  Miss 
Brake  and  her  companion  had  “ settled  down.” 
There  were  those  amongst  them  believing  in  the 
lietterdays  now,  John  Woodhatch  and  Kate  Vanch 
especially ; there  were  others  hopeful,  and  one  or 
two  who  saw  only  the  treacherous  calm  before 
the  storm,  and  were  prepared  for  the  oncoming 
tem])cst  and  the  rage  of  the  black  night. 

I Still  all  was  outwardly  very  peaceful,  and  they 
were  talking  of  a marriage  in  a few  weeks,  when 
the  young  folk  thoroughly  understood  each  other : 
and,  addetl  John  Woodhatch  jestingly,  “ when  the 
harvest  was  all  in  and  he  had  more  time  to  at- 
tend to  ‘ life’s  frivolities.’  ” 

Miss  Brake  had  said  no  more  about  her  bro- 
ther, but  had  assumed  her  usual  manner,  and  was 
often  companionable  and  chatty,  and  very  much 
like  an  ordinary  middle-aged  lady  who  is  ailing 
and  crotchety  and  in  a state  oi  single  blessed- 
ness. It  was  only  when  she  was  alone,  or  thought 
she  was  alone,  that  ner  face  took  grave  shadows 
to  itself,  and  the  dark,  deep-set  eyes  seemed  look- 
ing straight  ahead  of  her  as  at  a something  in 
the  distance  which  dismayed  her  as  a spectre 
might  have  done  standing  in  the  gray  dimness  of 
another  world  and  looking  from  it  toward  her. 

Mrs.  Chadderton  bad  noticed  these  moods — no 
one  else : but  then  Mi;s.  Chadderton  was  a woman 
exceedingly  observant.  The  man  who  nad  been 
murdered  had  been  known  to  say  of  her  that 
“ she  was  as  watchful  as  a cat’’ ; and  certain  it 
was  that  very  little  passing  at  Farm  Forlorn  es- 
caped her  vigilance,  as  a rule. 

Still  it  was  a place  where  those  in  authority 
had  a right  to  watch,  where  it  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  all  trusty  subordinates.  They  were  a 
fair  average  of  quiet  men  and  women  in  service 
there  at  that  time,  and  our  story  does  not  touch 
upon  them  or  their  actions ; but  they  were  peo- 
ple chosen  by  John  Woodhatch,  and  brought  from 
various  strange  places,  hard  and  stony  atoms  of 
humanity,  who  would  have  gone  spe^ily  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  without  his  helping  hand  and 
generous  encouragement  He  was  a persevering 
man,  whom  failure  had  not  daunted ; he  had  been 
discouraged  very  often,  he  had  owned  his  fail- 
ures, he  had  experienced  much  ingratitude,  but 
his  heart  had  never  wholly  failed  him ; and  there 
had  always  been  some  little  sign,  some  little  green 
blades  peeping  up  from  arid  soil  to  reward  this 
strange  man  for  his  work.  It  was  his  life’s  task, 
and  he  did  not  flag  by  the  way ; and  here  was  his 
duty,  salutary  always,  if  distressing  at  times. 

And  whether  successful  or  a failure,  most  of 
these  men  and  women  loved  him,  and  seemed 
very  quickly  to  understand  him.  Bad  as  some 
might  be  in  themselves,  he  was  the  master  over 
them,  striving  to  make  them  better,  and  even  the 


despairing,  the  irreclaimable,  in  diifting  from  him 
and  his  help,  would  cry,  “God  bless  you,  sir!” 
before  they  were  swept  away  down  tlie  dark 
stream,  away  from  their  last  chance. 

In  the  calmness — may  we  not  say  the  false  se- 
curity?— of  this  present  time,  sat  John  Wood- 
hatch  late  one  summer’s  evening  in  the  parlor  of 
Farm  Forlorn.  Supper  had  bren  over  half  an 
hour  or  more,  but  he  had  lingered  with  his  guests, 
and  somewhat  contrary  to  his  general  rule.  It 
was  a warm  night,  with  the  moonlight  streaming 
on  the  sea  and  fen-land  lying  beyond  the  farm, 
and  close  to  the  open  window  facing  him  sat  Hes- 
ter Brake,  almost  buried  in  the  big  arm-chair 
which  her  host  had  always  insisted  upon  her  oc- 
cupying, and  despite  her  protest  at  being  consid- 
ered an  invalid,  from  the  day  of  her  arrival.  At 
her  feet  lay  Carlo— a dog  who  had  grown  a little 
old,  but  was  still  strong  and  of  service,  and  who 
had  evinced  much  gratitude  for  the  attention  he 
had  lately  received  from  her — and  in  the  back- 
ground playing  draughts  sat  the  engaged  couple, 
happy  enough  to  all  outward  seeming — happy, 
one  of  them  at  least,  in  the  reality. 

Miss  Brake  had  glanced  towai^  them  once  or 
twice,  as  if  deeply  interested  in  their  movements, 
and  John  Woodhatch,  smoking  his  long  clay  pipe 
— his  one  indulgence  after  work  was  over  for  the 
day — glanced  more  than  once  at  her. 

Suddenly  she  caught  his  gaze,  leaned  toward 
him  slowly,  and  touched  his  hand. 

“ I wish  you  were  not  so  proud  of  your  work, 
John,”  she  said,  earnestly,  “ not  so  sure  of  its  be- 
ing for  the  best.” 

“ Th'is  coming  marriage  ?”  he  said,  in  the  same 
low  tone  which  she  had  adopted. 

“Yes.” 

“You  have  thought  with  me  for  some  years 
that  it  was  best.  You  have  been  one  of  the  few 
to  encourage  the  visionary,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“ What  a time  that  seems  ago — ages  !” 

“ Don’t  you  like  Greg  on  further  acquaintance 
with  him  ?”  he  asked,  curiously. 

“I  am  hard  to  please,  John,”  was  the  evasive 
answer,  “ and  I see—” 

“ Well  ?”  he  said  as  she  paused. 

“ And  I see  disappointment  may  come  to  you — 
and  them,”  she  concluded.  “They  are  strange 
lives,  after  all,  and  you  should  be  prepared  for 
strange  actions  to  occur.” 

“ Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Not  about  them,”  said  Mists  Brake ; “ some- 
thing about  myself  and  others,  if  you  will  listen.” 

“ Proceed,  Hester.” 

“ I don’t  mean  to  pretend  to  listen  and  be  star- 
ing over  my  head  or  shoulder  at  something  a 
hundred  miles  away— as  you  do  sometimes,”  she 
said. 

“Do  I?”  he  said,  laughing  now.  “Well,  that 
is  very  rude  of  me.  Now  I am  all  attention.”  ‘ 

“ I made  my  will  to-day,  John,”  she  said  in  a 
lower  voice — “ a practical  and  business-like  will.” 

“ Without  a lawyer?” 

“ And  without  much  to  leave  at  present,”  add- 
ed Miss  Brake ; “ but  then  there  are  expectations, 
and  I may  be  a rich  woman  before  the  week  is 
out.” 

“You  have  had  news  from  abroad  to  tell  you 
this  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I congratulate  you.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  be  congratulated  upon  becom- 
ing a rich  woman,”  she  answered,  peevishly,  “ and 
I don’t  want  you  to  ask  me  how  I have  left  my 
money — though  I will  tell  you,  if  you  like.” 

“ No,  I don’t  want  to  know.  I think  I can 
guess,”  he  said,  looking  toward  Kate  Vanch. 

“ You  never  guessed  right  in  your  life ; you  are 
a gigantic  mistake,  John,”  she  said,  still  acrimo- 
niously. 

“ Very  well.  Then  I will  not  attempt  to  guess 
or  to  argue,  only  to  say  this,  though,”  he  added, 
“that  if  you  have  forgotten  Kitty  or  your  bix)- 
ther’s  widow — ” 

“ She  will  be  rich  enough,”  said  Hester,  quick- 
ly, at  this — “ rich  as  myself.” 

“ —or  Alec  Larcom — ” 

“Why,  you  are  dictating  to  me  what  to  do,” 
cried  Miss  Brake,  “ and  when  it  is  done  already.” 

“Just  allow  me  to  finish,”  said  John,  gotid- 
temperedly.  “ I say,  if  you  have  forgotten  these, 
or  been  foolish  enough  to  pitch  your  money  at 
me,  it  will  be  a dead  failure.” 

“ And  suppose  I have  pitched  it  all  at  you  ?” 

“ Then  I shall  divide  it  after  my  own  fashion, 
never  touching  a penny  of  it  myself.” 

Miss  Brake  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“ Why  should  I bequeath  money  to  a man  who 
is  already  well  off,”  she  said,  “and  who  would  be 
sure  to  misapply  it — who  would  only  surround 
himself  with  more  offscourings  of  the  jails,  and 
risk  his  life  that  way,  as  Morris’s  was  risked — and 
lost  ?” 

“ There ! there ! let  us  change  the  subject.” 

“ Take  care  of  my  will,  then — will  you  ?” 

And  Miss  Brake  drew  a long  envelope,  sealed 
with  black  wax,  from  the  pocket  of  her  dress, 
and  almost  pitciied  it  at  him.  John  Woodhatch 
caught  it  adroitly,  looked  at  the  superscription  a 
little  critically,  and  then  put  it  in  the  side  pocket 
of  his  coat. 

“ I will  lock  it  in  my  iron  safe  upstairs  along 
with  my  own  will,”  he  said. 

“ Thank  you.” 

“ You  are  a prudent  woman,  Hester ; one  of 
the  few  women  strong-minded  enough  to  make  a 
will,  and  not  leave  everything  afterward  at  sixes 
and  sevens,”  he  said,  “ for  friends  and  relatives 
to  fight  about.” 

“ I have  made  a dozen  wills  in  my  time ; I have 
never  flattered  myself  I am  going  to  live  long,” 
she  replied,  “and  I am  a weakly  woman,  with 
nothing  to  live  for.” 

“ Well,  for  that  matter,  what  are  you  going  to 
die  for?”  asked  John  Woodhatch,  bluntly. 

Miss  Brake  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  sat 
there  very  still,  and  with  her  gaze  directed  into 
the  dark  garden.  Presently  she  said, 

“ You  are  in  excellent  spirits  to-night” 


“ I feel  in  good  spirits,  as  if  life  were  less  dark 
and  oppressive,”  ho  replied ; “ I feel  younger 
even.” 

“ Whv  is  that  ?” 

“ I doii’t  know.  Tliere  are  young  people  about 
me,  in  my  home,”  he  said;  “perhaps  that’s  it” 

“Have  you  seen  Lucy  Brake  lately?”  asked 
Hester. 

“Well,  yes,  I have;”  and  John  Woodhatch 
blushed  at  the  inquiry,  and  the  lady  facing  him 
saw  he  was  blushing.  “ Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“ I fancied  she  might  be  the  reason  of  your 
wonderful  spirits.” 

“Probably,”  said  Woodhatch,  thoughtfully. 
“ She  and  her  father  think  of  joining  us  in  a few 
days ; I have  persuaded  them  at  last.” 

“ Oh ! I see.  And  when  shall  Kate  and  I make 
room  for  them  ?” 

“ You  will  both  remain,  of  course,”  he  answer- 
ed ; “ there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  farm.  Be- 
sides, I want  you  all  here  together — to  feel  sur- 
rounded by  my  friends  who  are  presently  to 
witness  Greg’s  marriage  with  Kate.” 

“ Lucy  is  more  strong-minded  than  I thought 
to  come  to  this  place,”  said  Hester  Brake ; “ and 
I admire  her  courage.” 

“ It  has  pleasant  associations  for  her  as  well,” 
replied  John  Wootlhatch.  “ Her  husband  was 
happy  here,  and  loved  her  here,  and  this  was  like 
home  to  her.” 

“Would  you  make  it  a home  for  her  now  if 
she  would  have  you  for  a second  husband,  John  ?” 
asked  Miss  Brake,  unceremoniously. 

“Willingly,”  he  said,  looking  her  in  the  face 
as  she  leaned  forward  to  watch  the  result  upon 
him  of  her  bold  questioning. 

“ It  is  the  old  love,  then,  as  strong  and  as  fool- 
ish as  ever,”  she  said. 

“ It  is  the  one  love  of  my  life.  I have  never 
thought  to  disgui.se  it.  I have  always  told  you 
the  exact  truth  of  it.” 

“ Ay — yes,”  said  Hester  Brake,  with  a long  in- 
ward sigh,  which  he  did  not  hear.  “And  when 
does  she  come  ?” 

“ Oh,  it  is  not  exactly  settled ; it  is  only  half 
a promise,”  he  replied.  “ Soon,  I hope.” 

“Not  yet,  I hope,”  whi.sper^  Hester  Brake 
almost  to  herself,  although  he  heard  the  words 
and  marvelled  at  them.  “ Not  yet !” 

[to  na  oONTisPXD.] 


SURPRISE. 

Dn>  no  one  ever  long  to  see  a face 
With  such  intensity  of  strong  desire 
That  their  swift  soul  went  seeking  it  through  space, 
In  eager  restlessness  that  naught  could  tire? 
Then,  one  good  day,  lo ! at  the  open  door, 

The  face  was  there— a glad  and  sweet  surprise — 
And  they  with  kisses  touched  it  o’er  and  o’er, 
Catching  fresh  love  from  the  bright  bending  eyes. 

Did  no  one  ever  for  a voice  so  long 
That  they  were  aching  with  a listening  pain, 

Tben  start  to  hear  it  shedding  sadden  song 
And  sweet  glad  laughter  through  their  home  again  7 

The  angels  of  our  lives,  who  sentinel 
Our  hearts  and  homes  and  ways  with  guardian  eyes. 
Rarely  to  those  who  watch  a joy  foretell ; 

For  they  delight  in  giving  sweet  surprise. 


LONDON  SWINDLERS. 

Onk  of  the  many  dodges  of  the  English  sharper 
is  tried  on  retired  military  or  naval  oflicers.  The 
swindler,  says  Chambera'tt  Journal,  sends  a letter 
recalling  some  reminiscence  of  mutual  service  in 
an  army  corps  or  on  board  a man-of-war  a num- 
ber of  years  ago.  He  mentions  his  vivid  recol- 
lection of  these  happy  days,  and  hints  that  he 
has  not  been  overfortunate  in  worldly  affairs. 
He  has  been  security  for  a friend,  who  has  failed 
to  meet  the  bill,  which  he  himself  has  had  to  pay. 
The  last  installment  is  nearly  due,  and  he  is  still 
eight  or  ten  pounds  short,  while  the  consequences 
will  be  serious  if  the  money  is  not  forth-coming. 
Can  he  presume  so  far  upon  the  memory  of  old 
times  as  to  ask  a small  loan  to  tide  him  over  the 
difficulty?  This  type  of  swindler  possesses  more 
than  an  average  education,  and  his  infomation 
regarding  the  antecedents  of  his  dupe  is  curiously 
accurate.  It  is  probably  gathered  from  some  old 
tar  or  discharge  soldier,  many  of  whom  are  ex- 
tremely garrulous  regarding  their  favorite  oflBcers. 

An  ingenious  fraud  has  lately  been  practiced 
in  London.  A tall,  well-dressed  man,  apparently 
a city  merchant  on  his  way  home  from  business, 
is  seen  talking  on  the  street  to  a man  in  work- 
man’s dress,  who  carries  a basket  and  some  tools. 
Tlio  “merchant”  accosts  some  well-dressed  pas- 
senger, and  tells  him  the  “mechanic’s”  tale  of 
want  of  employment  and  family  distress.  He 
adds  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of 
the  story,  and  is  about  to  give  a trifle ; will  the 
gentleman  join  in  giving  a small  sum  to  relieve 
deserving  necessity  ? The  apparent  respectabil- 
ity of  the  voucher  often  succeeds  where  a com- 
mon begging  petition  would  fail,  and  the  person 
accosted  generally  gives  something.  A gentle- 
man who  had  given  a small  sum  saw  both  swin- 
dlers issue  from  a public-house  some  time  after. 
Of  course  on  seeing  him  they  decamped. 

A clever  dodge  has  lately  come  to  light,  which 
•shows  how  thoroughly  the  swindler  understood 
those  on  whom  he  was  to  operate,  and  forms  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  relations  between 
servants  and  tradesmen.  A man  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a gentleman’s  servant  called  on  sev- 
eral tradesmen  in  a fashionable  part  of  London, 
asking  them  to  come  to  a certain  house  for  or- 
ders for  different  classes  of  goods,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  out  a suggestion  that  a small  gra- 
tuity for  himself  would  be  acceptable,  and  might 
not  be  lost  by  the  tradesman  in  a distribution  of 
further  orders.  In  a number  of  instances  small 
sums  were  given ; but  when  the  shop-men  attend- 
ed at  the  place  named  they  found  their  services 
were  not  required,  and  that  the  small  fee.s  had 
flowed  into  the  pocket  of  some  clever  rascal. 
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ALL  HONOR  TO  SENATOR  PENDLETON. 

Pf.xdlktox  to  Hawley  (In  nfriet  eonfidiiicc).  " I thank  you  for  your  help  and  congratulations,  hut  find  myself  in  a peculiar  position.  Your  party  supports  me,  while 
my  party  gives  me  the  cold  shoulder." 


In  his  interesting  account  of  a visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1873,  Mr.  Charles  NoRPHOfT  gives  the  follow  ing  pleasant  sketch 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Coan  : 

“And  in  Ililo,  when  you  go  to  visit  the  volcano,  you  will  find 
Dr.  Coan,  one  of  the  brightest  and  loveliest  .spirits  of  them  all,  the 
story  of  whose  life  in  the  remote  island  whose  apostle  he  was  is 
as  wonderful  and  as  touching  as  that  of  any  of  the  earlier  apos- 
tles, and  shows  what  great  works  unyielding  faith  and  love  can  do 
in  redeeming  a savage  people.  When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coan  came  to 
the  island  of  Hawaii  its  shores  and  woods  were  populous,  and 
through  their  labors  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  Instructed 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  inducted  into  civilized  habits  of  life, 
and  finally  brought  into  the  Church.  As  you  sail  along  the  green 
coast  of  Hawaii  from  its  northern  point  to  Ililo,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  quaint  little  white  churches  which  mark 
the  distances  almost  with  the  regularity  of  mile-stones;  if,  later. 


you  ride  through  this  district  or  the  one  south  of  Hilo,  you  wdl  see 
that  for  every  church  there  is  also  a school-house ; you  will 
native  children  reading  and  writing  as  well  ns  our  ow'n  at  home, 
you  may  hear  them  singing  tunes  familiar  in  our  own  Sunday- 
schools  : you  will  see  the  native  man  and  woman  sitting  down  to 
read  their  newspaper  at  the  close  of  day ; and  if  you  could  talk 
with  them,  you  would  find  they  knew  almost  as  much  about  our 
late  war  as  you  do,  for  they  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  “ 
the  rebellion.  And  you  must  remember  that  when,  less  than  fort? 
years  ago.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coan  came  to  Hilo,  the  people  were  nakcu 
savages,  with  no  church  and  but  one  school-house  in  the  dis^c  , 
without  printed  books  or  knowledge  of  reading.  They  flockM  o 
hear  the  Gospel.  Thousands  removed  from  a distance  to  Hi  o, 
where,  in  their  rapid  way,  they  built  up  a large  town,  and  kept  up 
surely  the  strangest  ‘ protracted  meeting’  ever  held ; and  going 
b.ack  to  their  homes  after  many  months,  they  took  with 


THE  REV.  TITUS  M.  COAN,  D.D. 

Tms  remarkable  man,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Hilo,  Sandwich  Islands,  on  December  1,  was  one  of  the  oldest  mis- 
sionaries in  point  of  service  lendered  that  ever  bore  the  cross  to 
heathen  lands.  lie  had  served  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a mis- 
sionary almost  without  intermission  for  a period  of  nearly  forty- 
eight  years,  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  natives  with  a feeling  of 
affection  and  veneration.  The  venerable  missionary  was  attacked 
bv  a severe  stroke  of  paralysis  on  .September  16  last.  He  rallied 
from  this  attack,  and  became  so  much  improved  that  he  was  able 
to  take  daily  c.\creise  in  the  open  air  up  to  the  very  day  of  his 
death.  His  funeral  services  were  held  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
December  8,  in  the  native  church  at  Hilo,  the  services  being  con- 
ducted in  both  the  Hawaiian  and  English  language.^.  lie  was  in 
his  eighty-second  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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knowledge  and  zeal  to  build  up  Christian  churches  and  schools  of  their 
own.  Over  these  Dr.  Coan  has  presided  these  many  years,  not  only 
preaching  regularly  on  Sundays  and  during  the  week  in  the  large  native 
church  at  Hilo,  and  in  two  or  three  neighboring  churches,  but  visiting 
the  more  distant  churches  at  interval.^,  to  examine  and  instruct  the  mem- 
bei-s,  and  keep  them  all  on  the  right  track.  He  has  seen  a region  very 
populous  when  he  first  came  to  it  decrease  until  it  has  now  many  more 
deserted  and  ruined  house-places  than  inhabited  dwellings ; but  also  he 
has  seen  a great  population  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  a great  part 
of  it  following  his  own  blameless  and  loving  life  as  an  example,  and 
very  many  living  to  old  age  steadfast  and  zealous  Christians.” 


SPEAKER  CHAPIN. 

The  gentleman  from  Kings  County  who  has  just  been  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House  of  the  New  York  Legislature  is  among  the  youngest 
of  those  who  have  held  that  distinguished  place.  Senator  Puts,  of 
Orleans,  was  Speaker  in  18C7  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight;  the  present 
incumbent  is  less  than  thirty-five,  lie  was  born  at  South  Ilaillev,  Mas- 
Buchusetts,  March  8,  1848,  and  belongs  to  an  old  and  honored  family. 


whose  ancestry  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  can 
be  traced  back  more  than  two  hiiiulred  .and 
fifty  years.  After  attending  variouspublie  and 
private  schools  he  was  admitted  to  Williams 
College  in  18t)5,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1809.  After  leaving 
college  Mr.  Chapin  studied  for  two  years  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  graduating  in  1871, 
in  which  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Hampshire  bar.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1872,  and  immediately  be- 
gan the  pr.actice  of  his  profession  in  this 
city,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  Seventh 
Ward  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  a director  in  the 
Manhattan  Beach  Improvement  Comj»any. 
Ilis  polities  have  always  been  Democratic, 
but  he  never  until  the  fall  of  1881  allowed 
his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
public  office.  He  was  then  chosen  to  the 
Assembly  over  Freukkick  Hke«,  his  Repub- 
lican opponent,  in  a district  previously  very 
largely  Republican,  by  a majority  of  nearly 
1200.  In  the  Assembly  of  last  year  he  made 
a most  creditable  reputation,  having  been 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  to  inves- 
tigate insurance  receiverships,  and  a member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  re- 
elected in  the  last  election,  receiving  9181 
votes  against  6553  cast  for  his  opponent. 
He  was  chosen  Speaker  by  a vote  of  84  to  4 1. 

Mr.  Chapin  is  described  by  the  New  York 
Herald  as  being  tall  and  slim,  with  a pale, 
impassive  face,  regular  features,  and  jet- 
black  hair.  He  has  a cool,  quiet,  imperturb- 
able manner,  and  gives  the  impression  that 
nothing  less  than  an  earthquake  or  tlie  ex- 
plosion of  a ton  of  dynamite  would  disturb 
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THE  HON.  ALFRED  C.  CHAriN.-ruoroouAniKu  uv  Notu,vn. 


his  equipoise.  He  talks  in  an  under-tone,  with  slowness,  precision, 
and  deliberation,  and  appears  to  weigh  his  words  carefully  before  giving 
them  utteraiiee.  While  his  face  is  not  full,  neither  is  it  tliin,  but  long 
and  oval  and  fairly  well  rouiuled.  He  has  an  intcllectunl,  student-like 
appearance,  and  his  habitual  expression  is  otic  of  gravity  and  great 
decorum. 


ULTIxMA  THULE. 

Stuktchisg  along  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  I t om  the  Atlantic  to 
the  While  Sea,  lies  tlie  barren  and  forbidding  country  known  as  Lap- 
land,  inhabited  by  a somi-barbarous  nice  of  men,  hardy  and  courageous. 
In  personal  appearance  the  Lapp  is  inferior  to  the  Finn,  having  a large 
head,  short  neck,  small  grayish  eyeSj  long  thin  legs,  and  iirojecting  ab- 
domen, the  latter  the  result  of  impioper  or  iiisnffieicnt  food.  Like  the 
Finn,  he  lives  by  fishing  and  hunting.  A very  interesting  aecoiint  of  a 
visit  to  these  people  is  given  in  I’Afi.  nr  Chailli 's  Latnl  of  the  Mid- 
oi<ild  Him.  He  found  them  frank  anvl  simple,  but  not  very  plca^ant 
•to' live  with,  on  account  of  their  exceedingly  primitive  habits  and  rude 


3.  Young  Girl.  4.  Travelling  with  Snow-Shoes.  6.  Lapp  Tent.  6.  Lapp  Sketch  of  Reindeer. 
ULTIMA  THULE-SCENES  IN  LAPLAND. 


7.  Female  Lapp. 


8.  Winter  Landscape. 


2.  W'inter  Storage. 
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dwellings.  There  Js  a tmdition  A 

and  Sri  a^d  -ught 

the  Swedes  in  houses.  K,  their 

The  Lapps  liave  been  dnren 
southern  neighbors  into  the  bleak  and  barren 
laud  which  they  now  inhabit.  Their  ^ 

steadily  though  slowly  decreasing, 
the  terrible  hardships  of  life  in  the 
which  lasts  for  nine  months,  during  two  of  whicn 
they  are  entirely  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  partly  by  emigration  to  milder  cliraaKa. 

The  Lapps,  although  nominally  converted  to 
Christianity,  are  still  prone  to  forms  of  heathen- 
ism and  old  superstitious.  Tiiey  believe  m su- 
pernatui-ally  wise  men,  called  noaids,  who  are  su^ 
posed  to  be  the  inediuins  between  the  human  and 
the  Divine,  and  to  possess  unlimited  power  oyer 
the  spirit  world.  Some  of  these  uoaids  are  skilled 
in  sleight  of  hand,  and  by  their  tricks  are  able  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  They  are 
beUeved  to  have  the  power  of  selling  favorable 
winds  to  fishermen,  and  securing  good  luck  to 
hunters.  They  are  also  the  “ medicine  men”  of 
the  Lapps,  and  shai-e  with  the  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  is  to  be  found  in  every  household, 
their  religious  reverence. 


HORSFORiyS  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Is  recommended  for  headache  occasioned  by  iudiges- 
tiou,  uuU  whenever  tliere  is  a general  feeling  of  aJng- 
gishueas  and  lack  of  energy.— Mdi’.] 


TOWER  CIX)CKS  MADE  BY 
E.  HOWARD  & CO. 

During  the  last  forty  years  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  most  reliable  ever  made  in  any 
euimtry.  They  are  made  in  the  best  manner 
and  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  fastidious 
time-keeper. — \Adv.'\ 


CROVP-CBILDHEN’S  LIVKS  SAVED. 

Haveistraw,  N.  T. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I have  used  for  ten  years  Dr. 
TOUIAS’  VENETIAN  LINIMENT,  and  during  that 
time  I have  not  paid  $3  for  doctui-s'  bills.  I have  need 
it  for  PAINS  and  ACHES,  DYSENTEKY,  SOKE 
THUO.YTS,  CUTS,  and  BUKN'S,  mnl  by  its  use  liave 
saved  SEVERAL  CHILOKEN'-S  LIVES  when  attacked 
by  CliOUP.  To  the  public  1 say  only  try  it  and  you 
will  find  its  value.  JOHN  T.  ROBERTS, 

tkiid  by  all  druggists  at  2S  and  00  cents.— [Adv.J 


ANOOSTUitA  BrtTKBS  Were  prepared  by  Hr.  J.  G.  B. 
SiBoasT  for  bis  private  use.  Their  reputation  is  such 
U>-day  that  they  have  become  generally  known  as  the 
beet  appetlsdiig  tonic.  Beware  of  comiterleits.  Ask 
your  grocer  or  druggist  for  the  genuine  article,  manii- 
tuetured  hy  Dr.  J,  U.  B.  SiaoKar  Jk  Soas.— [.idc.J 


BURNETT'S  COCOAINE 
ff'i/f  sore  the  hair  and  keep  it  in  a etrvnff  and  healthu 
condition,  becanse  it  will  stimnlate  the  roots  of  tiie 
hair  and  restore  the  natural  action  upon  which  its 
growth  depends.  Humett’e  Flavoriny  latracta  are 
absolutely  pure.— [Adv.] 


TOO  LITTLE  NOURISHMENT 
Is  contained  In  many  qualities  of  milk  unprepared, 
but  there  is  ample  in  Anglo-Swias  Milk-Food  tor  in- 
fants and  invalids.— [Adv.j 


StmoKii  Chamorb  of  thb  Wbatues  often  cause  Pul- 
monary, Bronchial,  and  Asthmatic  troubles,  “ Sroim’e 
BronchuU  Troeliee"  will  allay  irritation  which  induces 
coughing,  giving  Immediate  relief.  SM  only  in  txxtee. 
-Udp.]  

Havb  used  ParkePs  Ginger  Tonic  too  successfally 
for  coughs  and  bowel  complaints  to  dread  them.— Ed. 
Eagle.— [Ade.] 


Halfobd  LsiossTRKsmRR  Taui.b  Sauce,  the  great 
relish,  expressly  for  family  use.  Sold  only  iu  bottle. 
-I4d».] 

C.  0.  SuAVmr,  Punier,  103  Prince  Street,  N.  Y.,  wiU 
send  Pur  Fasbiou  Book  free  to  any  addreaB.— [Aar.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MIWDER 

Afe^lntely  Pure. 

I-  powder  mWtf  vsriea  A marvel 
■^whoheomenemL  }^on  KonomU»iVm 
aary  and  cannot  be  aoW  in  immpetHloa 

- low  teat,  abort  weight,  alum  or 

Som  Ca,  IM  WaU  fltwet,  N.  Y. 


OOLP  medal,  PAEIB,  1878. 

BAK£B’S 


ga  VUsaasAw  A 

Warranted  dbMivtelV  pnr0 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 

Oil  has  been  removed.  ItbosfArss 
iimee  the  etrenffth  of  Cocos  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
end  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  to  delicious,  nourishing, 
Btrenglhenlng,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

^ Sold  by  Grocers  ererywhoie. 

f.  BAKE  4 CO.,  Dortttr.MaiB. 


STATEN  ISI.ANO 

FANCY  ETEIN&  ESTABLISHMENT 

Ofliee,  5*7  John  St.,  New  York. 
DDAMPU  i AN®®  Broadway,  near  29th  SL,  X.  T. 
DnAnUtl  ( 2;fl  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn. 
ni-riAf  n 1 « ><>rih  Klahlh  St..  Philadelphia. 

OFFICES  ) ds  North  Charles  St.,  Usitlmore. 

Due,  Clean,  and  liefinieh  Dress  Goods  mid  Garments 
Ladies'  Dresses,  Cloaks,  Hole  , ,kc.,  of  all  /abnes,  and 
of  the  most  elaborate  styles,  clemied  or  dyed  success- 
fully rt;>piim.  . . . , 

Gentlemen’s  Garments  cleaned  or  dyed  tehoie. 
Curtains,  Window  - Shades,  Table-Covers,  Carpets, 
&C,,  cleaned  or  dyed.  Employing  the  best  attainable 
skill  and  most  Improved  appliances,  and  having  sys- 
temati7.ed  anew  every  department  of  our  business,  we 
can  confidently  promise  ttie  best  results,  and  unusually 
prompt  return  of  goods.  Correspondence  invited. 
Goods  received  and  returned  by  express  and  by  mail. 
BAUKE’l'*r  NEPHEWS  Ac  CO., 

5 and  7 John  St.,  N.  Y. 


Win  hem 

tomers  of  last  year  without  oi ...  - 

about  176  pages,  600  lUostrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  tor  planting 
IWO  .variobee  of  Vwetable  and  Flower  8e^ 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  aU.  espec- 
tolly  to  Markrt  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  Mioh. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PCBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Kit;  a Memory.  By  Jamks  Paym.  Illoatrated.  20ct8. 
The  Golden  Shaft.  By  Cuarlks  Giuboh.  8U  cents. 
Tal  Strange.  By  David  Ciikistir  Mdrbay.  20  cents. 
Quits  at  Last.  By  R.  E.  Prancili/ir.  16  cents. 
Flower  and  Weed.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  10  cents. 

Of  High  Degree.  By  Charles  Giuuo!i.  20  cents. 


By  Lucibb-Clarke  Pyknrlle.  llluslrated.  $1  00. 


Kept  in  the  Dark.  By  Ahtuumv  Trollope.  16  cents. 


Harter  At  Brotubks  uill  send  any  of  the  above 
teorke  by  mail,  poelaye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

W Haktek’s  Cataiosos  mcdled  free  on  reeeipi  of 
Sine  Cente  tn  etampe. 

HARPER  & BH0THER8,  Franklin  Square,  W.  Y. 


nnequalletl  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  bo  bad  in 
Quarts  and  Pints.  L.  FUNKE,  Jr.,  Sole 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  Joha  8t., 
N.Y.  P.O.Box  1029. 


ALL  MUSICAL  PEOPLE 

Will  And  it  to  their  interest  to  send  for  the  Musical 
Henld.  Sample  copy.  Sc. ; $1.60  per  year.  Get  the 
best.  Mubioal  Herald  Co.,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


A GENTS  WANTED  to  sell  M‘CIintock  & 
.A.  Strong’s  Religious  Cyclopedia  and  oUter 
popniar  subscription  books. 

Harpkr  At  Brothkbs,  New  York. 

M)^COFFEE!!nm 


Mtihmt 


For  1883. 

STRONG,  CLEAN,  ENTERPRISING. 

THE  largest  circulation  AMONG  THE  BEST  PEOPLE. 

Tn.  TaiBUHR  li  to  be  the  best  general  news  and  family  paper  In  America.  Its  columna  are 
r II  to  m^t  worih  reading,  and  they  are  clean,  wholesome,  able,  and  entertaining  Dr.  Townsheod, 

S OWo  Sid  toTy  of  Tns  TeibuL  that  It  contains  more  of  what  one  wm.ts  to  know,  and  less  of  what  one 
of  Ohio,  “y  ^ which  he  was  acquainted.  Tua  Triiiuhr  has  Its  own  telegraph  line 

wTaihin,  U us^t  the  cables  freely,  and 


pubUsbes  tte  news  choice,  varied,  and  thoroughly  unobjectionable  in  every  respect 

Slng^rSindant  patronage  from  every  part  of  the  land,  having  the  larg«t  circulsUon  among  the  best 
SdS  ^cupyiiig  the  finest  netvspapcr  building  In  the  world,  and  equlpp^  w h the  mt«<  m^em  appliances 
^Li^lng  on  IW  business.  The  Taint  .se  finds  Itself  well  prepared  to  make  all  its  ediUona  thoroughly  enter- 
taining and  valuable.  It  proposes  to  make  them  so.  . , , . 

The  Tribune  to  the  organ  of  no  liidlvldual,  of  no  faction  or  clique,  and  of  no  Interest  adverse  to  the  public 
good  It  knoiee  no  service  other  than  that  of  the  people.  It  believes  the  well-being  of  the  country  will  be  best 
Dreserved  by  keeping  its  Government  In  Republican  hands.  But  It  does  not  believe  In  Ring  Rule,  Bossism,  or 
wrruDtlon  in  office.  It  has  done  hard  work,  and  token  great  risito,  in  efforts  to  purify  the  Republican  party. 
It  ex^ts  to  continue  in  that  courec,  wherever  or  whenever  this  may  seem  neodful-not  doubting  that  this  Is 
the  true  road  to  a worthy  Republican  success  In  lSfi4. 

The  Su.NDAV  Tribune  is  a 12-page  pa|>er.  full  of  the  best  poetry  and  literature  of  the  day.  It  prints  short 
stories  complete  In  every  Issue,  extracts  from  American  huinoristo,  a large  budget  of  foreign  and  domestic  let- 
ters  and  special  cable  despatches  from  London.  The  personal  and  political  gossip  of  the  “ Broadway  Note-Book," 
the  regular  articles  on  “The  Past  Week  in  Society  " In  New  York,  the  fresh  risnmie  of  news  and  opinion  from 
the  le^ing  American  cities,  and  notes  on  household  topics,  are  special  features  of  the  Suhdav  Truiumb,  and  aid 
to  make  it  pre-eminently  the  paper  for  a leisnre  day.  Tlie  Sunday  paper  can  be  subscribed  for  independently. 

The  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  contain  the  cream  of  the  Daily,  and  in  addition  thereto  strong  features  for 
the  home  circle  and  for  fanners.  Tlie  Weekly  is  the  universal  favorite  of  our  subetoutial  country  population. 
It  is  the  best  and  clieapcst  paper  in  the  couut^,  containing  somethiug  for  old  and  young,  and  being  especially 
strong  in  its  agricultui-al  departments. 

Every  year  The  TaiuuNR  offers  to  subscribers  a few  premium  books  of  standard  merit  The  terms  in 
usually  BO  arranged  that  eitlier  the  paper  or  the  l>ook  is  s gift  to  tlie  subscriber.  For  1883,  Tua  Triburb  oCen  a 
new  and  particularly  attractive  premium  in  tlie  standard  medical  work,  “ Wood's  Houbeiiold  PaAcrioi  or 
Mkimoink,  HYOIE.NE,  AND  SuuoEEY,”  Written  by  eminent  physicians  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  published 
by  the  well-known  house  of  William  Wood  & Co.,  iu  2 vols.,  containing  819  and  942  pp.,  and  sold  for  the  In- 
variable price  of  $10.  Tide  work  wNI  pay  for  itself  in  any  family  in  a inontli.  It  is  given  with  the  W'eekly  for 
6 years  for  $10.  A fall  dtucriplion  of  tlie  premiums  of  Thr  Tribunr  will  be  sent  upon  applicstioiL  They 
include  Chambers’  Encyclopedia,  Kidpatli’s  entertaining  History  of  tlie  United  States,  Welisfer’s  and  Worcester’s 
Dictionaries,  and  a (Concordance  to  the  Bible.  Address  THB  TRIBI'NB,  New  York. 


raws  .s’Ji  mis. 

Chins  Works,  Stoke-npon-Trent. 

Also,  THE  CAMPBELL  BKIl'K  A TILE  CO.'S 
Encaustic  and  (icometriral  Floor  Tiles.  Xosaics,  Ac. 
THOS.  ASi'lNAVA.l.T.,  Ac  .><OX, 

75  A 77  West  2.711  .St.,  New  York, 

Solo  Atteiitu  ill  tli<-  UTiiitfri  r^tiiten. 

for  L»r*e  lUottrtted  2 

Kinea,  Shot  Ouoi,  BoTolven,  Mat  c.  o.  4.  for  oitniDsUKia. 

HABFEB’S  BAZAB 

CUT  PAPEB  PATTEBNS. 

We  have  transferred  onr  WH01.KSAI.E  PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT  to  Ma.  J.  O.  CROTTY, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  bis  own  account  and  responsibility. 

SPECIAL  CALTKIlV. 

We  arc  not  interested  In  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  A CO.,  wlietber  for 
HASPsa's  Bazab  Patterns  or  for  any  otlier  business. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS. 

GUNTHER’sPi:^^^^ 

Q ANDY 

Put  up  In  handsome  boxes. Iv  ■#  B 

<3TrPIiriir^>  T1JY13  Manufactured  by  H.  C STE- 
UlLrilljJlO  ina.0  PHENS.  London,  England. 

SOLD  B¥  ALL  STATIUAFRS  IX  AXEKICA. 

IlM ■■  >••».  ■■  S' *•! T dsy  my  bearlDx  Improves  with 

tlicm”ssysHr.  J.I..P.  Arksis.Csmbrtds-port, 
M.»a , wlio  «m  dsof  4S  yesrs.  TrostlM-  sod  sstonlaliinx  tsstlmo- 
uUla  sent  fro*.  H.  P,  S.  PECK,  Hi*  Rroad-ay,  Ksw  York. 

rpHETTRICALN  and  TABLEAI'X  VI- 
1 VAN'I'S  for  AXIATKUKS  - Giving  full 
Directions  as  to  Stage  Arriiiigements,  “ Making  up,” 
Costumes,  and  Acting.  With  ninety-two  llluatrallona 
Price  30  cts.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price  bv 

BOBBACK  A CO.,  Xo.  9 Xurrsy  Street,  »w  York, 

|l  1 n n A stamps  to  C.  TOLLXER, 

1 1 11 II  \ Jr.,  Brooklyn,  X.  T.,  for  a new  set  eic- 
l■A^II.1  8“"^  Chromo  Cards  and  Catalogue  of 
V N II W U Latest  Designs  for  fall  and  winter. 

Pretty  Chromo  Cyda, 

1*0.  Six  d nreble  Te»  S poon.  1 n f.  iicy  cmo^Oc.  , or  10  pArko  of 
eordoond  Ibojpooniforfl.  Money  refnadod  IfBotutUluiaiT. 
Asent'i  beontlfnl  gompU  Albom,  zsc. 

Addieoo  Clinton  & Co.,  North  Haven,  Conn* 

1"^  ^2.50  PRINTING  PRESS, 

L_2  JCiO  A witli  a complete  Script  Type  Outfit, 

■ M $4.  Sample  Cards  and  Catalogue,  3c. 

W.  C.  EVA  NS,  80  N.  Ninth  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

A GENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Ciiasu's  2000  Reoipb 
AX.  Book.  Sells  al  siqht.  You  double  your  money.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  CHASE’S  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

■ ,65  BOYS  an  Imported  Key  Wind  --o 

% ■fem'^wfn^d 

■ Nickel  Cases,Warranted.  Send  for  Cat- 

X ■ alogue.  A.  OOCLTBB,  Cblcatro.  ni.»*AS« 

(hOn  AWEEK.  $12aday  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 

U)  1 A Outfit  free.  Address  Tbck  & Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

-g  Scrap  Pictures,  (C)  $10  bill  (eurio.«ity),  and 

II  II  1 15  money  - making  secrets  for  10  3 -cent 

Xv/V./  stamps.  J.  PAAMnoutpeller, Vt. 

DON’T  DIE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Ask  Drngglsts  for  “ ROUGH  ON  RATa  ” It  dears 
out  rats,  nuce,  roaches,  flies,  bed- bags,  16a 

■%  ■■  m ■■  PEOPI.K  UkAkk  >>y  the  use  of 
IIL  A L OwnMorr’U  Artllfeliil  Sow 
■ ■■■  H ■■  DniMB.CIrculanandte84tmon- 
U L-  ■■  ■ into  sent  free.  Jolaai  CtounMWW, 

■■  ■ ei«u 

Fa  d)0n  per  day  at  iiome.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
tp3  lu  tPAu  Address  Stinson  A Ca,  Portland,  Maine. 

Mk  A |k  fh  Send  five  8c.  stamps  for  new  set  of 

P A H n V Imported  cards, « ^BBEIXA.” 
Illinil  U WmTINQ.  BO  Nassau  St,  N.  T. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS.  MADE 
DISUKS,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MK.AT.  An  invaluable  and  nalatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feci  L'laietul."— See  “Medical  Press, "“Lancet," 
••lii  iiisli  Mi'dicul  Journal,"  <tc. 

CAl  'I’loN.— (iennine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Biiron  Liebig's  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Lain.-].  Tills  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  interior  substitutee  beiiig 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  M EAT.  To  be  liod  of  all  StoTekeeperB,Qrocen, 
and  ( tiemisto.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wlioicsale  only),  C.  DAVID  ifc  CO., » Fenchoich 
Avenue.  Ixnidon.  England. 

Sold  wiiolesale  in  New  York  liy  PARK  A TILFORD, 

SMITH  A vanueubeek.  ackeil  merrall,  a 


1883.  1883. 

Hmpm’s  rEnieoiciii. 

Fer  Year: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HARPER'S  BAZAR 4 00 

The  THREE  ulmve  pnldicatious. 10  00 

Any  TWO  aiiove  uunied I 00 

HARPER'S  YOUN(4  PEOPLE 1 50 

HARl’KIfS  MAGAZINE  > -no 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  I 

HARPER'S  PKANKI.IN  SV^UARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (62  Nnmirers) 10  00 

Postaye  Free  to  ail  enbeeribere  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Wrrklt  and  Baxab  begin  with 
the  first  inimbers  fur  January,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Young  Pkoplr  with  the  first  Number  for  November, 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  Maoazink  with  the  Numbers 
for  June  and  December  of  each  year. 

Subscriptions  will  be  entered  with  the  Number  of 
each  Periodical  enrreut  at  tlie  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  where  ilie  subscriber  otherwise  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  Harcrr's  Yocno  Pkoflb  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-ceiit  stump. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  s 
weekly  publication,  coiiiainiiig  works  of  Travel, 
Biography,  llisiory.  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  30  to  28  cents  per  unmuer.  Full  list  of 
Uarper  e PratUdin  Sonare  Library  will  l>e  ftiruisbed 
gratuitously  on  application  to  Haaesa  A Baornsas. 

Remittances  ahonld  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  k BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  S-  L 

asr  HARPER’S  CATAIX)GUB.  of  between  thw 
and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  ofNiu 
Cents  ill  Postage  Stamps. 

50  ‘sSow 
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YOU  WILL  FIND  NEW  AND  INTERESTING  INFORMATION 

Scattered  through  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  Advertisement  every  week  it  appears. 

lu  our  last  advertisement  we  told  you  what  Madame  Demorest,  Judge  TouRofcE,  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  the  N.  Y.  Witness  think  of  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap.  This 

week  we  present  a few  more  opinions. 


Chicago  Western  Rural  I N.  Y.  Christian  at  Work 


That  Frank  Slddail  will  do  a«  he  adrertioea, 
that  The  Frank  SIddalU  Soap  lia«  really  wonderful 
merit,  and  that  It  uhould  be  tried  by  every  farmer 
and  farmer’a  wife  throughout  the  land. 


The  Frank  SIddalU  Soap  aa  being  the  llneat  Soap 
of  modem  timea:— T/i*  Chi  intian  at  H'ort  waa  the 
flrat  paper  in  the  great  metropolla  to  editorially 
endorae  every  one  of  ita  varioua  clalma. 


The  Philadelphia  Times 

(McCLURE’S  TIMES) 

(4 II  AiUhorUy  on  polities  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  leaJiuij 
— JUf/orm  Journal  of  Philadelphia) — 
Endoraea  in  ita  columna 
—Frank  Siddall— Frank  Siddaiia  Soap— 
and  Frank  Siddaiia  Way  of  Waahing  Olothea,  and 
all  the  clalma  made  In  thia  advertiaemenU 


THi:  BOSTON  PILOT 

One  of  the  most  valtuMe  advertieiny  mediums  in 
iVetc  knyland,  icith  a circulation  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  Catholic  Journal  in  the  United  States 
and  an  authority  thromjhout  America  and  Europe, 
says;- 

The  announrementa  of 

The  Frank  SIddalU  Soap  are  a welcome  addition 
to  the  columna  of  “ The  Pilot,”  aa  it  la  one  of 
the  few  advertiaed  artirlea  that  cornea  fully  up  to 
every  claim  made  for  it,  and  every  man  and 
womai)  ahouid  give  it  a trial. 


ladies  to  READmmm 

oyzr  THINK:  one  soap  for  all  uses: 

To  tlie  Honaekeepor  and  her  Help,  to  the  Board log-Houao  Mlatreaa  and  her  lAdy 
Boarders,  to  the  Farmer’s  Wife  and  her  Daughters,  for  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  Kvery 
Lady  of  Kelluemeut,  Tlie  Frank  Siddaiia  Swap  oflera  »;reat  advauiagea  lu  Economy  of  Use,  lu  ila  effect 
on  ibe  Skin,  and  iu  ita  freedom  from  injury  to  the  fabric. 

Among  the  Housekeepers  of  New  Bnglaud  (where  thrifty  Housekeeping  U proverbljd)  it  has 
gained  liiimen»e  favor,  and  there  is  no  lieiler  evidence  of  the  merits  of  uu  article  than  to  be  able  to  say 
that  It  meet*  approval  In  the  Homea  of  New  Fiigland. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE 

JUST  THINK  ! No  Scalding  or  Bolllngt  No  Smell  on  Wash-day  t 

Clothes  Clean  and  Beautifully  White,  and  as  Sweet  aa  If  never  worn! 

No  Rough,  Bed  Uaiida!  Clothes  remain  White  If  put  away  for  years  I 

The  Soap  Positively  guaranteed  not  to  Injure  even  the  Finest  Laces! 

Where  water  is  scarce  or  has  to  be  carried  far,  remember  that  with 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing,  a few  buckets  of  toatsr  are  enough  for  a large  uiash. 

JUST  THINK  ! Flannels  and  Blankets  as  soft  as  when  New! 

The  most  delicate  Colored  Lawiia  and  Prints  actually  Brightened  ! 

A girl  of  12  or  13  can  easily  do  a large  wash  without  even  being  tired! 

And  best  of  all,  the  wash  done  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time  I 

Use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  Washing  Dishes:-it  is  the  only  Soap  that  leaves  the 
dish-riig  Sweet  and  Wliite,  and  the  iml.v  Soap  lliat  cun  be  depended  upon  to  remove  the  smell  of  Fish, 
Onions,  etc.,  from  forks  and  dishes.  When  you  have  a dirty  dish-rag  dont  blame  your 
servants;  tt  is  not  their  fault;  for  you  liave  given  them  soap  made  of  Rancid  Grease,  and  the  result 
is  a foul  dish-rag;  use  the  Fruuk  Siddalls  Soap,  made  of  Pure  Reef  Suet,  aud  you  will  have  a Cleau, 
Sweet-.melliug  Cloth.  ^ Bmiseke^'s  Choice  : 

Common  soap  aeid  a foul  dish-rag— or— Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  a dish-rag  to  be  proud  of. 

FOR  HOUSE-CLEANING 

This  Is  where  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  appeals  to  the  real  ladylike  Housekeeper. 
Use  It  for  Scrubbing  and  Cleaning.  Use  it  fur  Washing  Paiut,  Windows  aud  Mirrors,  Wine-ttla.sses, 
Gobleis,  and  all  Glass  Vessels ; ordinary  soap,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  fit  for  washing  glass ; while  The 
Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  the  most  elegant  thing  for  this  purpose  that  cau  be  used. 

For  Washing  Bed-clothes  and  Bedding,  even  of  Patients  with  Contagious  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  and  for  washing  Utensils  used  In  the  Sick-room,  It  cau  be  relied 
on  to  cleanse  aud  purify  without  scalding  or  bolliug  a single  article. 

FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  CLOTHES 

Babies  wUl  not  suflfer  with  prickly  heat  or  be  troubled  with  sores  of  nuy  kiud  when  nothing 
but  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used.  Its  ingredients  being  so  pure  and  mild. 

Dont  use  Soda  to  wash  nursing  bottles  or  gum  tubes— eren  scald  them— but  wash 
them  only  with  this  Soap,  aud  they  will  never  get  sour,  but  will  always  be  sweet  aud 
clean. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

It  is  the  best  thing  for  washing  blackboards  and  school  slates,  leaving  them  entirely  free  from  grease, 
. and  without  causing  a scratch ; the  soap  does  not  hate  to  be  rinsed  off. 


ibbubFOR  men  to 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

The  Merchant  and  Ills  Clerk,  the  Photographer,  the  Optician,  the  Artist,  the 
Printer,  the  Actor,  the  Bather  at  the  Turkish  Bath,  the  Barber,  the  Hotel,  the 
Stable,  the  Ballroad,  the  Army,  aud  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  buuefft  from  the  remarkable 
properties  of  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

FOR  SHAVING 

Ita  heavy,  lasting  Lather  Is  so  different  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  its  superiority  Is  almost 
incredible;  the  face  never  burus  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  razor,  how  teuder  the  skin,  or  how  closely 
shaved,  and  tlw  Sponge  ami  Soap  Cup  trill  always  be  sweet-smelling. 

IMPORTANT  FOB  SHIPBOARD  AND  ARMY  USK:-It  washes  freely  in  hard  water, 
and  where  water  is  scarce,  remember  that  The  Fruuk  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  only  takes  u few  bnekeu  of 
water  for  a large  wash. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc. 


washing  cars  aud  car  windows,  cleaning  the  rnniiiiig-gear  and  bodies  of  flue  carriages,  it  is  withonl  a rival ; by 
its  nse  paint  and  varaish  will  last  longer,  and  the  Windows  aud  Lamps  will  be  as  clear  as  crystal. 

IT  IS  FLEGANT  for  washing  Printers’  Boilers,  for  washing  the  Ink  from  Type, 
Electrotypes,  etc.,  and  for  washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands. 

SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS  aiBiB 

To  the  Physician,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Patient,  its  Importance  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  known  and  appieciuted,  and  it  is  rapidly  superseding  Imported  Castile  and  similar 
soapa  for  use  iu  the  Sick  Boom,  the  Nursery  aud  Hospital. 

IN  CASE  OF  INGROWING  TOE-NAILS 

In  place  of  cotton-wool,  a little  of  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  should  be  kept  pressed  between  the  nail  and 
teuder  flesh — one  trial  will  prove  its  superiority  over  coUoii-wool. 

-AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT 

For  Washing  old  Rnuning  Sores,  Bed  Sores,  Cats,  Wounds  and  Burns ; for  washing  Chafed  places  on 
Infants  and  Adults;  for  nse  by  persons  suffering  with  Salt-Rheum, Tetter,  Ringworm,  Itching  Piles.  Ernptions 
on  the  Face,  and  for  children  afflicted  with  Scaly  Incrustations,  it  is  witliout  any  of  the  Injnrlons  effects 
BO  often  experienced  when  any  other  Soap  is  need,  while  for  washing  the  invalid  it  Is  a most  valuable 
aid  to  the  Pliyslclan,  by  the  thoronghness  with  which  it  removes  the  exbalatiuiis  from  tlie  skin  that 
Would  otherwise  tend  to  connteract  the  action  of  bis  medicines  by  closing  up  the  pores,  and  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  other  soap. 

Letters  from  well-known  Physicians,  describing  their  experience  In  their  practice  with 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

Use  it  for  washing  sores  on  the  feet,  caused  by  walking  or  wearing  tight  shoes. 

Always  leave  jdenty  of  tlte  lather  on — dont  rinse  the  lather  off. 

For  washing  Graduate  Measures  and  Mortars  it  is  better  than  anything  else. 


publicly  e^uaratiteed  to  do  everything  cl 
:>Ht  tender  skin,  the  mont  delicate  color 


FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFECTION 

All  perfumes  are  injurions  to  the  skin ; The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  not  jterfnmed,  but  has  an  agreeable 
odor  from  its  Ingredients,  tiuit  is  always  pleasant,  even  to  an  invalid ; it  never  leaves  any  odor  on  the  Skin ; the 
face  never  has  any  of  the  unpleasant  gloss  that  other  soaps  produce;  it  should  always  be  used  for  washing 
tlie  liands  and  face  of  those  troubled  witli  Chapped  Skin  a child  trill  not  dread  having  its  face  washed  when 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  as  it  does  not  cause  the  eyes  to  smart  with  tlie  dreaded  intense  sting  that 
even  Imported  Castile  Soap  causes;  it  leaves  the  skin  Soft  and  Smooth. 

No  tooth-powder  or  tooth-wash  will  compare  with  It. 

A little  on  the  tooth-brush  makes  the  mouth,  teeth  and  gums  perfectly  clean. 

It  leaves  a pleasant  aromatic  taste,  a sweet  breath,  and  a cleau  tooth-brush. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for  toilet  tise  with  the  hard  water  of  tlte  West  and  in  hake  Water. 

Persons  who  despise  a musty  sponge  or  wash-rag  will  appreciate  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 
Whenever  a Sponge  lins  a disagreeable  smell,  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  so-called  flue  toilet  soap  that  is  such 
a favorite  wltli  you ; it  is  the  place  of  soap  to  keep  a sponge  or  wasli-rag  sweet  and  clean,  and  The  Frank 
Siddalls  Soap  will  do  it  without  any  occasion  to  expose  it  to  the  air  or  sun. 

When  used  for  washing  tlie  head  it  Is  better  than  Shamiiooing;  plenty  of  the  rich,  while  lather  slionid 
be  left  in  the  hair  (lait  washed  out)'  it  entirely  docs  away  with  the  use  of  Hair  Tonic,  Bay  Ruin,  Bandoline, 
Pomade,  or  any  hair  dressing.  Usm  this  way  it  removes  dandruff,  the  hair  will  not  collect  dust,  and  there 
will  not  be  any  Itcliing  of  the  Scalp; — Coat  Collars,  Hat-I.inings  and  Neck-wear  will  keep  clean  much  longer. 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  Is  superior  to  Benzine  or  Ammonia  for  cleaning  Coat  Collars, 
and  for  removing  grease  spots,  etc.,  and  Is  guaranteed  not  to  Injure  the  garment. 


ODD  USES— QUAINT  USES— SPECIAL  USES 

Eminent  Physicians  claim  that  skin  diseases,  such  as  Tetter,  Ringworm,  Pimples,  etc.,  are  caused  by 
Soap  made  from  rancid  grease;  nse  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  avoid  all  such  troubles. 

Aktivicial  Tkktu  and  Aktifioial  Evxs  will  retain  their  original  brilliancy  unimpaired  when  kept 
washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

It  washes  telescope  lenses  aud  Photographers’  plates  without  a possibility  of  scratching  them,  while  it  is 
being  nseU  with  the  most  gratifying  results  iu  Scliools  of  Design,  for  washing  brushes  used  by  the  students. 

The  liands  of  those  at  farm  work,  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  will  not  chap  from  huskiug 
corn,  driving  teams,  and  other  out-door  employment,  but  of  coarse  uu  home-made  or  other  Soap  (nut  even 
Castile)  most  be  used. 

Try  It  for  washing  your  Eye-Glasses  and  Spectacles 

Wash  your  Dog  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap;  leave  plenty  of  the  lather  in  its  hair,  and  yon  will  be 
surprised  at  the  improvement;  a dug  washed  occasionally  wiih  this  Soap  will  l>e  too  clean  to  harbor  fleas. 

Use  it  for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  hue  carnets  and  for  cleaning  rag  carpets.  Use  It  for  wiping  off 
oilcloths,  linoleum,  Ac.— IT  KEEPS  THE  COLORS  BRIGHT,  and  they  wili  last  much  longer. 

Use  It  for  cleaning  garments  of  every  description.  It  Is  better  than  Benzine  or 
Hartshorn  for  cleaning  clothing,  and  Is  guaranteed  not  to  liijure  the  fabric. 

Milk  Pans  and  all  Milk  Utensils  when  washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
will  be  as  clean  and  sweet  as  new,  and  do  not  require  scalding  or  putting  in  the  sun. 

It  also  THOROUOULV  removes  the  smell  from  the  hands  after  milking. 


HOW  A LADY  CAN  GET  SOAP  TO  TRY 

At  Places  where  it  is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores. 

Send  the  retail  price  10  cents  in  money  or  Postage  Stamps. 

Say  she  saw  the  advertisement  in  Haapkr’s  Wkkklv. 

Only  send  for  One  Cake,  and  make  these  2 promises: 

Promise  Xo.  1 — Tliat  the  Soap  shall  be  used  l/u  fret  wash- 
day after  receiving  it,  and  that  every  bit  of 
the  family  wash  shall  be  done  with  it. 

Promise  No.  2 — Tliat  tlu  person  sending  will  persotially  see 
that  the  printed  directions  fur  using  the 
Soap  shall  be  exactly  followed. 

By  return  mail,  a regular  10-cent  cake  of  Soap 

will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid  ; 

it  will  be  packed  in  a neat  iron  box  to  make  it  carry  safely, 
aud  16  cents  in  Postaoe  Stamps  will  be  put  on. 

All  this  is  done  for  10  cents, 

because  U is  believed  to  be  a chea^  way  to  introduce  it  than  to 
send  salesmen  to  sell  it  to  the  stores. 

Make  Ute  promises  very  plain,  or  it  will  not  be  sent. 


/fiiff»Wladnw_,ai»fc3lbotiern  Uff-) 

UoBdilinirtfrulSiiyiSMri  1 


How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A Pkksos  or  REnsEMKNT  will  be  glad  to  adopt  a new,  easy, 
clean  way  of  washing  clothes,  in  place  of  the  old,  hard,  sloppy  way. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intelligenqe. 

A Person  or  Intelligence  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing and  following  the  very  easy  aud  sensible  Dii-ections. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A Person  or  Honor  will  scorn  to  do  so  mean  a tiling  as  to 
buy  the  Soap  aud  not  follow  directions  so  strongly  urged. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 

Sensible  Persons  will  feel  thankful  and  will  not  get  mad 
when  new  and  improved  ways  are  brought  to  their  notice. 

If  your  letter  gets  no  attention, 
it  will  be  because  you  have  not  made  the  jjromises, 
or  because  you  have  sent  for  more  than  one  cake. 

Ton  must  NOT  send  for  more  than  one  cake: 


if  a friend  wants  to  try  it, 

• MUST  send  in  a separate  letter. 


And  Xow  for  the  Clean,  Neat,  Easy,  Genteel,  Ladylike,  FRAIVK  i^lDDAELlS  WAV  OE  WASUIIVG  CLOTHES. 

There  !■  nothing  Intricate  abont  theae  directions any  child  over  12  yearm  of  age— who  has  common  aenae— will  have  no  tronble  in  following  them. 


A Waah-boller  MUST  NOT  be  used,  EOT  F.VEE  TO 
BEAT  THE  WAEU - WATER,  snd  as  the  wash-water 
mast  only  be  lukewarm,  a amall  kettle  holds  enough  for 
a large  wnah.  Whert  water  is  scarce  or  has  to  be  carried 
far  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  wtU  prove  a great  blessing. 

A Wasb-boiler  will  have  a deposit  formed  on  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  tn  spits  of  the  most  careful  Housekerjter, 
Which  injures  the  delicate  fngredienU  that  are  in  this  .SoaiL 
sure  to  heat  the  water  in  the  teu-kettle  THE  FIRST 
TIM B,  no  matter  how  odd  it  seems. 

Wash  the  White  Flannels  with  tlie  other  White  Pieces. 

Be  sare  to  al  ways  moke  the  last  wat  er  soapy;  the  clothes 
will  NOT  smell  of  the  soap,bat  will  be  as  sweet  as  if  never 
worn,  and  stains  that  liuve  been  overlooked  in  wasliing 
will  bleach  out  while  drying,  and  the  clothes  will  iron 
easier. 

Ahsstys  dissolve  a small  piece  of  Soap  in  the  starch;  it 
mmkss  the  ironina  easier,  and  the  clothes  handsomer. 

The  Prank  Siddalls  Soap  wnslies  freely  In  hard  water 
withoat  Soda,  Lye, or  any  waablng  compound;  dont  nee 
Borax,  Ammonia,  or  any  other  Soap  on  any  of  the  waah. 


FIRST— Dip  one  of  the  garments  in  n tub  of  lukewarm  water;  draw  it  out  on  a wash-board,  and  rub  the  Soap  LIGHTLY  over  it  ao  aa  not  to  waste  it, 
being  pariicolur  not  to  miss  soaping  any  of  tlie  soiled  places. 

Then  ROLL  IT  IN  A TIGHT  ROLL,  just  as  a piece  is  rolled  when  it  is  spriukled  for  ironing,  lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  under  the  water,  and  go  on 
the  same  way  niitil  all  the  pieces  have  the  soap  nibbed  on  them  and  are  rolled  up. 

Then  go  away  lor  20  minutes  to  one  hour— by  the  clock— and  let  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  do  Its  work. 

NEXT— After  soaking  the  FULL  time,  commence  rubbing  the  clothes  LIGHTLY  on  a wash-board  and  tuk  dibt  wii.l  drop  out;  turn  the  garments 
Inside  out  to  get  at  the  seams,  but  DOST  use  any  more  Soap;  DONT  SCALD  OR  BOIL  A SINGLE  PIECE,  OR  THEY  WILL  TURN  YELLOW;  and  DONT 
wash  tbrongh  two  suds.  If  the  wash-water  geu  too  dirty,  dip  some  out  and  add  a little  clean  water ; if  it  gets  too  cold,  add  some  hot  water  out  of  the  lea-kettle. 

If  a streak  Is  hard  to  wash,  rub  some  more  Soap  on  it  and  throw  it  back  Into  the  suds  for  a few  minutes. 

NEXT  COMES  THE  RINSING— which  is  to  be  doue  lu  lukewarm  water,  and  is  fob  tii*  rcKrosK  or  of.ttino  thk  dirty  sens  oirr,  and  is  to  be  done  as 
follows:  Wash  each  piece  LIGHTLY  ou  a wash-board  through  the  rinse-wnter  (without  using  any  more  Soap)  AND  SEE  THAT  ALL  THE  DIRTY  SUDS 
ARE  GOT  OUT.  Any  smart  iiocskkrrpkb  wii.i,  know  just  uow  to  do  this. 

Next,  the  blue-water,  which  can  be  either  lukewarm  or  cold  t Use  little  or  no  Bluing,  for  this  Soap  takes  the  place  of  Bluing.  STIR  A 
PIECE  OF  THE  SOAP  in  the  hliie-wacer  UNTIL  THE  WATER  GETS  DECIDEDLY  SOAPY.  Pul  the  clothes  THROUGH  THW  SOAPY  BLUE-WATER, 
wring  them,  aud  hang  up  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MORE  RINSING  and  WITHOUT  SCALDING  or  BOILING  A SINGLE  PIEC^E. 

Afterwards  soap  the  Colored  Pieces  and  Colored  Flanuels,  let  them  stand  20  minutes  to  1 hour,  and  wash  the  same  way  aa 
the  white  pieces,  being  sure  to  make  the  last  rinse-water  soapy. 

THU  MOST  DELICATE  COLORS  XFILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WASHED  THIS  WAY,  BUT  WILL  BE  the  BRIGHTER. 


Address  all  Letters:  OFFICE  OF  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP,  1019  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ADtipe  SilTP,  Fmimre,  ClPb, 
BroBS,  ifl  Articles  if  Fertii. 
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to: :o:- 


A VrEW  OF  NIAGARA  AS  IT  MAY  BE  A FEW  YEARS  HENCE. 


C.mTHEE’SSONS, 

FURS 

AT  LARGELY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

SE.VL  S.\(QrES  AND  CLOAKS, 

FCK -LINED  GARMENTS, 
MUFI'S,  COLLARS,  AND  GIXIVES, 
FUR  RUGS  AND  ROBES. 

134  Fifth  Avenue. 

Onlors  by  mail  or  informal  ion  tlcsircd  will  receive 
ppccial  and  prompt  attention. 


RAPID  CURES 

OF  Coin'lis  luiii  Cokir,  Iiiniiciiza  and  Broncliial  I 
complaints,  arc  off.H  lwl  by  iisini;  IIu1c>'m| 
Honey  of  Horelioiind  iiiid  Tai 
plcasaui  and  efllcacious  rcinialy,  which  <locs 
contain  opium  or  anything  wi\alcvcr  injurious  to  ■ 
the  most  delicate  constitution,  yet  exerts  almost  I 
magical  power  in  all  ntteetions  of  thcTiiroat  and  I 
Uings,  sootliing  and  allaying  irritation  and  lit- 1 
rtammation,  and  strengthening  the  tissue!*,  tints  I 
enabling  them  to  endure  tlie  ehniiges  of  the  se.a- 1 
sons,  wliich  are  so  severely  felt  at  this  lime  of  lltc  | 
year.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Hale’s  Honey  of  Hore- 
houud  ami  Tar  (full  name),  anti  take  uu  iubxtit 


Pike's  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  one  minute.  | 
Hill's  Hair  and  IVhisker  Dye,  &0r. 


BILL  GTANDAED  BOOE*  cT ' 

\xit  any  BoOk-Ajfent  t 


How  to  Aaalst 

r the  Laity  from  the  Carriage, 
t See  ■•Kliitaelte  ,.f  Rifting  an, I 
r Deteinar  Oi  IJilfs  .Manual. 

for  terms  and  circulars, 

103  Stita  Streat.  Chicago,  BL 
show  you  Hill's  Manual. 


PRACTICAL  COOKING 

AND 

DINNER  GIVING. 

A Treatise  containing  Practical  Instructions  in 
Cooking;  in  tlie  Combination  ami  Serving  of 
Dislics ; anJ  in  the  Ftishionable  Modes  of 
Kiitertaining  at  Breakfast,  Luticli,  and  Diiinor. 
Bv  Mrs.  M.titv  F.  IlKNnKiktON.  Illustrated. 
Itimo,  Cloth,  60. 

Mi«.  Senator  Henderson  has  rendered  an  accepla- 
lile  service  to  lUn  women  of  Ameriai  by  tlie  pi  ciiara- 
li  in  of  this  thoroughly  priiciical  as  well  as  thoroughly 
sensible  hook.  She  not  only  shows  how  to  prepare 
and  cook  di? Iie.s,  but  how  to  serve  them  elegantly,  and 
how  to  entertain  company  with  quiet  grace  and  relliie- 
meiil  at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  * * * There  is  no 
detail  of  tlie  economy  of  the  ttihlc  lhal  is  overlooked, 
(iml  many  of  ilte.^c  ate  made  more  lutclligiblc  by  illus- 
tr  nivc  ciigravings.-CAfWtan  InltUigencer,  N.  Y. 

Pablislied  by  HABPEU  ft  BBOTHEBS,  New  York. 

:V  Hent  bv  mail.potteuje  prepaid,  to  antj  part  of  the 
LaiUed  atalee,  on  reeeipt  of  the  pnee. 

printVoi/rlhifiieB> 

Y I ante  alwa  for  circnlars,  Ac.,  18  to  |90. 
iVir  ofMonro,  mooey-making,  ronng  or 
Id.  sverytnipg  ea«y,  printed  Instrac* 
tntM  njiai)  s riampo  for  Catalogue  of 
>rQ«^iype,  Canla,  Ac.,  to  the  factory. 
«MHET  ft  CO.,  Mcrideh,  Coii». 

CONtiRESS  WATEB. 

narinr  to  alL  Cathartic,  alterative.  A specific 
Snebwaten 


HISTORICAL  READING 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN. 


Mr.  Cothn  avoids  tiu;  fonnality  of  liistoiiral 
nairative,  and  presents  liis  inateiial  in  the  sliape 
of  personal  iinecdotes,  iiiemofalde  incidents,  and 
familiar  illusttation.s.  lie  ivprodiiee.s  events  in 
a vivid,  pietuiesqiie  narrative — A'.  ’J'riliinir. 


THE  STOKY  OF  LIBEETY. 

Illiistralcd.  8vo,  Clutli,  83  00. 

II. 

OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

Illustrated.  8vo,  Cl-tli,  $3  00. 


THE  BOYS  OF  76. 

A History  of  tlio  IJalllcs  of  the  liovi.hi- 
lioii.  lihislratcd.  Hvr),  Clolli,  83  00. 


BUILDING  THE  NATION. 

Events  in  the  History  of  the  Unilctl 
' States,  from  the  liovolnlion  to  the 
Hetfinniiit'  of  the  A'.'ar  hctwecn  the 
Stiite.'^.  illiiblratcd.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00, 
{Jmt  Puhlkhed.) 

Published  by  HiBPF.U  A BBOTHERS.  Am  York, 

SW~  Haiii’kb  & Bkoiiikes  trill  send  anij  of  the  above 
woike  by  mail,  postage  peejiaid,  to  any  jiart  of  the  United, 
states,  on  receipt  if  the  price. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


Inc  shbject  for  ksUC  EXHIBITIONS,  Ac. 
lar  A profitabte  tniMneM  for  a man  tnlh  stnall  capital. 
ILAfllC  XANTE  BHS  lor  homo  amusement.  116- 


nBWlCUirS  proDOunce  Dr.  Elmore's  B.  O.  tbe  ojMy 

A iMl  cttwtlvo  for  rheumatism. 

andUm.  Send  for  circulars,  105  WUlFam  Sfc,  N.T 


I Saxouy  Worsted. 

V Germantown  Yarn. 
) Knitting  Worsted. 
.Knitting  Cotton. 

Lov7s  Toilet  Soaps. 

OLD  BItOMN  TYINDSOR, 

turtle  oil  tablets, 

ELDER  FLOMEB,  D).  Bar. 

Low’s  Qnafli'iipleSlreiiiftEilracls 

Esthetic  Bouquet.  Jersey  Lily. 
Iroquois  Bouquet,  White  Lilac, 
Viplets  from  My  Garden. 

IBOOPi'.irS  C’AMIOIIS 

PURE  SILVER. 

The  Howard  Toolli  Bnislics 

HAVE  yECCRELY’  FASTENED  BUISTI.ES. 

THE  “OWL”  BRAHD  NEEDLES 

.\bi;  Fi!:6T  qr.\i.tTY  in  Eveuv  Rk!‘i*kot. 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Merchants. 


I PEARLS  t'Se  mouth  I 


f BEAUTY  & FRAGRANCE  f 

o :o: :o: :oI  *!o: .'.o; ;o: :o 

ARE  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  MOUTH  BY 


VOICE  BARS.  THETHROAT. 


r"'t  ■'“Sffl 

■jS»^ 

SPEAK 


USING. 

Voice  Bars 


■QOZODONT 


S£-Ll 


For  Singers  or  Speakers  they  are  Indispensable. 

Sample  ho*  sent  on  receipt  of  S5ctK.  Circulars  free. 

7olce  Bars  Co..  Wuriii  iiuiig.ng.  w.-isim-.tnon.  u.  c. 


Catarrh. 

If  yon  suffer  from  either  KflMOl  or 
Itronchinl  Catftn'It,  and  will  send 
your  address,  a pliysician  in  regular 
practice  for  more  than  30  years,  will  mail 
you,  FREE,  valuable  information  con- 
cerning Jlome  Treatment.  Address 
N.  . BE.AUL,  M.D.,  SjtrinKneld.  Ohio 


R 


OUOH  ON  RATS.”— Ask  Dmggists  for  It  It 
clesrs  ont  rata,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bogs,  18c. 


laaiiipuEBEmiiiiM 

QPIUMi 


..hick  rentier*  the  teefh  wiiitf.  the  ram*  a 
ii.xl  the  breuth  swift  It  tht.rotichly  rrmoTCa 
turtor  ftom  the  teeth  and  preveuU  decay.  ^ 

' SOLD  BY  DBUOGISTS, 


INTERESTING  ROOKS 

OK 

Travel  and  Adventure 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

By  COLONEL  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 

Tlie  Boy  Travellers  in  tie  Far  East 

I’.vhT  1.— ADVENTIMES  OF  TWO  YOUTHS 
l.N  A J(»l  HNEV  TO  JAI’AX  AND  CHINA. 

r.tKT  11.— ADVENTUHKS  OF  TWO  YOUTHS 
IN  A .JOUHNKY  TO  SIAM  AND  JAVA. 
Witli  Desciiplions  of  Cochiu-China,  Cambodia, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Ai'ciii|)el:igo. 

IbiRT  III.— ADVKNTUUES  OF  TWO  YOUTHS 
IN  A JOUHNKY  TO  CKYLoN  AND  INDIA. 
Willi  I)eseri|)ti(ms  of  Borneo,  tlie  Philippine 
Lslatids,  and  Duiiiialt. 

P.tJiT  IV.— ADVENTUHES  OF  TWO  YOUTHS 
IN  A JOUHNEY  TU  EOYPT  AND  THE 
Ilttl.V  LAND. 

4 VtOimiob,  t'oploiisly  I llu».lrated,  Svo, 
OriiuiiieiitHi  < loth,  S3. 00  cneli. 

HiintiAtatiirGS  oiWaBtiSsa. 

P.'.UT  I.— THE  VOUNi;  NIMHODS  IN  NOKTII 
AMEHU  A.  _ 

P.iHT  II.— THE  YOUNG  NIMRODS  AROUND 
THE  WOHI-D. 

•2  VoliiiiioM.  foploiisly  Illustrated.  8vo, 
< luili,  $'2..jO  oneh. 

Publlshrd  lij  II AIIPKK  ft  BKOTIIKKS,  New  York. 

Zir  Sent  till  mail,  pontage  pre/xiid,  to  any  )>art  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


*iis{ies70s 


L I Q U I D P A I N TS,  R O p F I N C, 

Pirtp  & Boiler  Coverings^  Steam  PacKing, 
Mm  Boar{ 

H.  W.  JOHN^M  •=■  C CO.  87  MAIOEN  LANE  M _ 

' D'lSHDn^NIKN;! 

TWl.VES  AND  NETTING. 

iixNUrAOTL'itrii  itv 

WM.  E.  IIOOrEK  & SONS,  Baltimore. 

tkr-  Send  for  Price-Li!*!,  naming  your  Coiii>tj^n_, 


/:-r\  earl  & WILSON 

' a'  patent  - short  band  COUAr 

e yV  ■ AND - BEAD  EDGE  V^ctu 

ALWAYS  ni\/F  SATISFACT^ 


INVESTORS^y^^.^.^ 


ALLEGHENY  COLLEO*  ’ 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  mn,SO.  1S6L 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

New  York.  Saturday.  January  20,  1883. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OF  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  AYeekly,  and 
Harper’s  Bazar  may  he  had  for  the  years  1880, 
1881,rtn^7  1882.  Those  wishing  to  complete  their 
jUes  will  jplease  send  m their  orders  without  de- 
lay. It  ts  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  inten- 
tion in  future  to  I'eep  the  hack  numbers  for  three 
years  only. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly, 

Pithlishfd  Jamiari)  16,  contaim  thf  conduding  chdjtter  of^'Florio 
and  Florella,"  bg  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hats  ; Chapter  XVlI.  of"  Kan"  by 
Mr.s.  Lucy  C.  Lillie  ; Part  II.  of"  T/u  Merry  Adven'tureH  of  Rob- 
in Hood,"  by  Howard  Pyle  ; and  a dwrl  glory,  entitled  " Wrecked 
on  an  Iceberg,"  by  William  P.  Lacey. 

There  is  an  article  of  exceptional  interent  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Herrick, 
eyttUled  " Plante  caught  Napping,"  and  under  the  title  of  “ 'The 
Troublegoine  £urg/tei\%"  George  Gary  Eogle-ston  gives  a thrilling 
account  o/ Van  ARTEVKLDK’s/ar/JoiM  defense  of  Ghent. 

THiS  number  is  made  pictorially  beautiful  by  a fine  wood  engrav- 
ing  entitled  " Jack,  the  Butcher's  Dog,"  by  W.  M.  Cary,  "Pussy's 
First  Sleigh-Ride,"  a fidl-jtage  drawing  by  H.  P.  Share,  and  a num- 
ber of  humorous  illustrations  to  well-known  rhymes  from  " Motlter 
Goose."  The  articles  by  Mrs.  Herrick  and  Howard  Pyle  are  il- 
ludrated  by  a number  of  sketches  contributed  by  the  authors. 

Harper’s  Yocng  People Per  Year  $1  ftO 

Harper’s  Weekly “ 4 00 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  \ 

Harper’s  Young  People  j’ 

A specimen  copy  of  Harper’s  Young  People  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  a Ihrec-caU  stamp. 


MR.  CLARK  RUSSELL’S  SERIAL  STORY. 


A correspondetU  inquires  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Clark  Rus- 
sell’s serial  sipry,  “ A Sea  Queen,"  which  icas  advertised  to  begin 
in  Harper’s  Weekly  at  the  commenccmerU  of  the  present  year. 
The  facts  are  these:  lUr  had  made  a positive  enyagernent  with  Mr. 
Russell’s  London  pidilishers  to  begin  the  story  at  the  time  sjwcified, 
simultaneously  with  an  English  journal ; but,  after  our  announce- 
ment had  been  published,  an  arranyemetit  was  made,  mthout  notice 
to  us,  for  its  commencement  as  a serial  m England  in  November 
last.  As  we  were  unable  at  that  late  date  to  alter  our  oien  an-ange- 
mcids,  and  as  the  conductors  o f tlw  English  journal  refused  to  post- 
pone  the  publication  of  tlu  story,  we  were  compelled  to  relinquish  it. 


THE  FIRST  STEP. 

The  year  just  ended  completed  a half-century  since 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  in  Eng- 
land, and  a paper  by  Professor  Dicey  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  for  January  recalls  the  tone  and  the 
words  of  the  opposition  to  that  wise  and  timely  mea- 
sure. Professor  Dicey’s  paper  may  be  read  with 
great  profit  by  the  opponents  of  the  reform  bill  which 
lias  ju.st  passed  Coiigi’ess.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Croker,  and  other  Tories  saw  in  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  voters  only  a war  upon 
property,  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  nation.  Reform  was  stigmatized  as  im- 
practicable, visionary,  and  needless.  The  existing 
system  was  defended  as  a natural  development,  and 
so  fitting  and  excellent  that  it  could  not  be  touched 
without  fatal  injury.  The  Whigs  retorted  that  they 
also  shared  tiie  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try, but  that  the  real  ground  of  fear  lay  in  a dogged 
persistence  in  abuses  and  wrongs  against  which  the 
best  opin’on  of  England  earnestly  protested.  In  one 
of  his  famous  speeches  in  support  of  the  bill  Macaulay 
said  that  he  favored  it  not  only  because  it  would  im- 
prove English  institutions,  but  because  it  tended  to 
preserve  them.  The  opposition  to  the  civil  service 
reform  bill  in  this  country  has  been  inexpressibly 
feeble  in  comparison  with  tliat  in  England  to  the  bill 
of  1832.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  silly  talk 
about  au  arist<x?racy  of  office-holders,  and  fraud,  and 
sham,  and  sentimentality,  and  party  advantage,  and 
personal  aims.  Even  Mr.  Eaton,  who  went  to  W ash- 
ingtou  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Association  to 
aid  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
bill  itself  and  with  the  general  subject,  has  been  ac- 
cused of  lobbying  a bill  creating  an  office  for  his  own 
advantage.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a lower  depth  of 
twaddle.  Such  talk  is  the  mere  mouthing  of  futile 
hostility. 

The  friends  of  reform,  however,  will  not  forget  that 
the  bill  merely  begins  the  work,  and  that  the  same 
spirit  of  hostility  will  dog  every  step  of  the  movement. 
The  operation  ot  the  bill  will  be  watched,  and  in  every 
detail  it  will  be  maliciously  misrepresented.  Every 
uiiGnvard  event  in  the  service  will  1^  attributed  to  the 
reform  system;  every  defaulter  and  incompetent  of- 
ficer or  employ^  will  lie  cited  as  a pupil  of  the  new 
. !uiol  of  reform.  Wliatever  goes  wu’ong  will  be  in 
: .,i.  .eqiience  of  reform;  whatever  goes  right,  in  spite 
of  it.  This  is  an  old  fonn  of  demagogism,  but  it  need 
de.  i 0 no  one  The  bill  which  has  pa.ssed  Congress 
C of  a system,  the  efficiency  of  which, 

. in  all  such  must  depend  largely  upon 

i . ■ meu  to  whom  it  i.s  intrusted.  The  rules  which 


by  authority  of  President  Hayes  were  adopted  in  the 
New  York  Custom-house  and  Post-office  have  been 
singularly  successful  in  their  results,  because  they 
have  been  administered  by  intelligent  men  who  hon- 
estly believed  in  tliem,  and  meant  to  carry  them  out  in 
their  own  spirit.  This  success  in  the  two  greatest  of- 
fices of  their  kind  in  the  country  was  one  of  the  most 
pow’erful  arguments  for  the  reform  bill.  The  practi- 
cability of  the  system  was  already  established  beyond 
cavil.  The  sneerers  at  visionary  statesmanship  were 
silenced,  as  Sir  Boyle  Roche  would  have  said,  before 
they  opened  their  mouths.  Tlie  proposition  of  the 
bill  was  simply  to  apply  to  a few  other  offices  what 
has  been  provetl  to  be  so  effective  in  these  two,  and  to 
extend  the  system  further,  only  under  the  direction  of 
the  President.  The  bill,  of  coui'se,  neither  increases 
nor  diminishes  the  powers  of  the  President  which  are 
defined  in  the  Constitution.  But  it  gives  him  the  law- 
fully declared  moral  support  of  Congress,  and  it  is  a 
declaration  that  members  of  Congress,  who  have  been 
the  chief  obstructors  of  reform,  will  no  longer  obstruct. 
The  action  of  Congress  at  once  disposes  of  the  objec- 
tion, which  has  hitherto  paralyzed  the  progress  of 
practical  reform,  that  in  promoting  it  the  President 
was  recreant  to  his  party,  and  undertaking  what  the 
country  did  not  demand. 

We  repeat  that  the  new  bill  is  but  a first  step  tow'ard 
a complete  and  exhaustive  measure  of  reform.  It  is, 
as  we  have  said,  a beginning.  There  are,  in  round 
numbers,  about  100,000  persons  who  may  be  called  in 
a general  sense  officers  of  the  government.  Of  the.se 
only  10,000  are  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
It  applies,  after  a delay  of  six  months  for  projier  clas- 
sification, to  the  clerkships  in  all  the  departments  at 
Washington,  and  to  custom-houses  and  post-offices  in 
which  fifty  or  more  clerks  are  employed.  There  are 
not  more  than  thirty  such  offices  in  the  country.  The 
operation  of  the  bill  at  the  outset  is  thus  limited  that 
the  system  may  be  easily  and  completely  under  llie 
control  and  survey  of  the  Commission,  and  that  every 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  results  of  actual  trial 
and  experience.  There  must  be  a board  of  examiners 
for  every  department  in  Washington,  and  at  each  of 
the  offices  in  the  Union  to  which  the  bill  at  once  ap- 
plies. This  will  make  a total  of  about  thirty-five 
boards,  which  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Commission.  The  initiation  and  the  extension 
of  the  system  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. The  bill  simply  authorizes  him,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  Commission  and  to 
remove  its  membere  at  pleasure.  The  Commission 
will  draft  rules,  which  will  be  valid  only  with  the  Pre- 
sident's approval.  When  adopted,  they  will  be  oblig- 
atory upon  all  officers  concerned,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  six  months  from  the  passage  of  tlie  bill  no  officer  or 
clerk  included  in  the  rules  approved  by  the  President 
can  be  lawfully  appointed  except  in  accordance  with 
their  provisions,  until  the  law  is  repealed  or  the  rules 
are  changed.  In  a word,  the  bill  assumes,  as  all  such 
bills  must  assume,  the  good  faith  of  those  who  enforce 
it.  A President  hostile  to  the  bill  could  appoint  a 
hostile  Commission,  which  could  frustrate  its  purpose. 
But  they  could  not  do  this  without  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  wrath  of  the  country.  Such  hostility 
upon  the  part  of  President  Arthur  would  be  very 
surprising,  after  his  frank  declarations  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  future  President  will  be  anxious  to  court 
public  indignation  by  renouncing  a reform  which  will 
have  justified  itself  wherever  it  shall  have  been  fairly 
tried,  as  it  has  already  justified  itself  in  tlie  New  York 
Post-office  and  Custom-house. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION. 

The  question  of  the  Presidential  succession,  which 
Mr.  Hoar  has  brought  up  in  the  Senate,  was  one  of 
those  that  engaged  tlie.attention  of  Congre.ss  soon  aft- 
er the  inauguration  of  the  government.  It  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  in  the  Fii-st 
Congress,  in  January,  1791,  and  the  fii*st  officer  of  the 
United  States  who  was  proposed  as  the  proper  sueceasor 
to  the  President  and  Vice-President  in  case  of  disabil- 
ity was  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  also  the  sug- 
gestion of  Senator  Hoar.  It  was  at  once  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  vacancy  contemplated  would  not  hap- 
pen once  in  a hundred  years.  Mr.  Burke,  of  South 
Carolina,  indeed,  said  that  a gentleman  skilled  in  the 
doctrine  of  chances  had  informed  him  that  the  con- 
tingency would  not  happen  more  than  once  in  eight 
hundred  and  forty  years.  But  still  it  was  a contin- 
gency, and  besides  the  Secretary  of  State  there  were 
proposed  the  Chief  Justice,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Madison 
favored  the  designation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  all 
took  the  same  view.  But  the  reasons  of  the  preference 
were,  nevertheless,  wholly  impersonal,  and  in  March, 
1792,  the  present  law  was  passed,  designating  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  the  succession,  and  providing  for  an  election  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

The  defect  of  this  arrangement  is  tliat  the  govern- 
ment may  be  left  without  a head.  This  is  not  a mere- 
ly illusory  chance,  for  after  the  death  of  President 
Garfield  there  was  a long  time  during  which  the 
death  of  Vice-President  Arthur,  who  succeeded  to 


the  functions  of  the  Presidency,  would  have  doprived 
the  country  of  a Chief  Executive,  as  there  was  then  no 
Speaker  of  the  House  nor  President  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate.  The  Constitution  prescribes  that  in  case  of 
inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President 
Congress  may  declare  by  law  the  officer  whn 
discharge  the  Chief  Executive  functions.  Tlds  is  a 
general  discretion  to  be  exercised  with  just  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  office  and  the  necessities  of  the 
situation.  The  guiding  principle  should  be  that  the 
officer  designated  be  one  whose  succession  would  as- 
sure the  country  that  the  general  policy  which  it  had 
approved  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent would  be  carried  out.  None  of  the  officers  who 
were  first  named  for  the  succession,  or  who  are  sug- 
gested now,  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  Chief 
Justice,  the  Secretaries,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  are  all  either  appointed 
by  the  Executive  or  elected  by  a branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  respect  of  popular  election,  therefore,  they 
are  all  alike.  But  the  Chief  Justice  is  appointed  by 
the  Constitution  to  preside  when  the  President  is  tried 
under  impeachment.  It  can  not  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  Constitution  could  have  contemplated 
him  as  an  alternative  President.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  would  still  be  the  Senator  of  a State,  and 
as  such  could  vote  upon  his  own  nominations.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  might  be  opposed  to  the  views 
and  policy  of  the  President. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  the  better  selection 
would  be  that  of  the  cabinet  in  order,  and  for  the 
rea.son  that  the  President  properly  calls  to  the  cabinet 
leading  and  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  views 
with  which  he  is  identified,  and  which  the  country  by 
electing  him  has  approved.  This  has  been  the  rule, 
and  if  there  have  been  exceptions,  the  tendency  of  the 
bill  intmduced  by  Mr.  Hoar  would  be  to  diminish  the 
exceptions,  because  every  member  of  the  cabinet  would 
1)6  a possible  President.  The  question  of  the  succes- 
sion ought  to  be  settled  without  delay,  and  the  plan 
of  Senator  Hoar  is  tlie  simplest  and  most  reasonable 
that  has  been  pirqio.sed.  The  bill  reported  by  Mr. 
Hoar  passwl  the  Stmate  by  a vote  of  40  to  13 — a very 
significant  majority;  and  the  question  of  ordering  an 
election  was  settled  by  a provision  that  the  acting 
President  under  the  law  shall  immediately  call  a spe- 
cial session  of  Congre.ss,  if  Congress  be  not  sitting  at 
the  time  of  his  acce.ssion  to  the  office,  and  it  will  then 
be  for  Congress  to  decide  w'hether  to  order  an  election. 
The  law  designating  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  acting  President  is  re- 
pealed. But  tlie  bill  .should  be  amended  in  the  House 
by  a definite  provision  as  to  election.  The  necessary 
excitement  of  the  situation  contemplated  by  the  bill 
should  not  be  increased  by  a debate  upon  an  election. 


GENERAL  FITZ-JOHN  PORTER. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of  Congress 
in  the  case  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  long  debate  has  deeply  affected  public 
opinion,  and  favorably  to  General  Porter.  To  this 
impression  his  own  attitude  has  largely  contributed. 
In  tlie  midst  of  the  war,  twenty  years  ago,  he  was 
practically  convicted  by  a military'  court  of  treason, 
and  of  the  most  odious  form,  for  no  crime  can  be  more 
detestable  than  that  of  tlie  general  w ho  betrays  his 
country  upon  the  field  which  he  might  have  saved. 
If  General  Porter  w'as  really  guilty,  he  de-served  to 
be  ranked  with  Benedict  Arnold.  His  life  was 
spared,  but  the  infamy  of  the  conviction  remained 
for  him  and  his  chiklreii  and  his  name.  But  he  has 
not  submitted  to  the  di.sgrace.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
bury  it  and  himself  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  he  has 
steadily  and  boldly  challenged  a re-opening  of  the 
whole  case,  when  a confirmation  of  the  judgment 
would  liave  been  damning.  Asserting  his  innocence, 
he  has  aiqiealed  to  fresh  evidence  only  accessible  after 
the  war,  and  invited  the  closest  scrutiny  from  admin- 
istrations that  could  not  be  prejudiced  in  his  favor. 

President  Grant,  persuaded  of  his  guilt,  would  not 
authorize  a revision  of  the  case.  But  President  HaYK 
summoned  a board  of  inquiry.  General  Porter  glad- 
ly confronted  the  risk  of  a deliberate  confirmation  m 
peace  of  the  judgment  recorded  amid  the  hot  paeons 
of  w’ar,  and  after  the  most  exhaustive  and  minute 
scrutiny  by  men  of  the  purest  patriotism  and  impar- 
tiality, the  verdict  w’as  reversed,  and  the  immense  m- 
justice  to  General  Porter  w'as  declared.  Ex-Presi- 
dent  Grant,  carefully  restudying'  the  case,  acknow- 
ledged the  propriety  of  the  decision,  and  nothing  m 
his  career  is  nobler  than  his  frank  declaration  of  ms 
error,  and  the  manly  urgency  with  which  he  hassoug » 
to  procure  the  righting  of  what  he  believes  to  be  a grea 
wrong.  The  mass  of  evidence  in  the  case  is  enormous^ 
Few  persons  have  read  it.  Still  fewer  have  the  know 
ledge  and  experience  which  are  essential  to  au 
itative  opinion  upon  it.  It  will  not  be  disputed 
General  Grant  is  as  capable  a judge  of  the  , 
can  be  found,  and  his  opinion  and  its  reasons,  s 
briefly  and  strongly  in  a recent  paper  in  the  ^ 
American  Review,  have  naturally  and  properly  g 
ly  impressed  the  country.  . j 

Gteneral  Looan,  with  unquestionable  sincerity 
skill,  has  presented  in  the  Senate  the 
ment.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  testuu  i 
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and  assertion  much  that  is  emphasized  as  conclusive 
of  guilt  is  to  many  minds  really  conclusive  of  inno- 
cence, and  it  is  certain  that  any  one  who  reads  the 
evidence  and  the  arguments  must  be  amazed  at  the 
stigrma  which  has  been  cast  upon  General  Porter. 
That  there  was  a McClellan  or  West  Point  “ ring” 
in  the  army  is  veiy  probable,  and  that  General  Por- 
ter and  many  other  officers  may  have  had  and  may 
have  even  expressed  an  xmfavorable  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Pope  is  quite  possible.  But  this  is  very  far  from 
a deliberate  disobedience  and  neglect  upon  the  field 
which  was  the  betrayal  of  the  country,  and  the  per- 
sonal dishonor  and  degradation  of  the  treacherous 
officer.  It  is  disgracefxil  that  the  question  of  justice 
to  General  Porter  should  occasion  any  form  of  party 
contest,  and  restoration  to  rank  and  pay  is  a consider- 
ation entirely  subordinate  to  the  correction  of  an  im- 
mense injustice.  The  question  for  Congress  is  simple. 
Was  Fitz-John  Porter  unjustly  convicted  ? If  he 
was,  the  disgrace  of  twenty  years,  the  prime  of  his 
life,  can  never  be  made  up  to  him,  and  what  restora- 
tion is  still  possible  an  honest  and  just  people  will  not 
begrudge.  

A THRIFTY  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL. 

Wk  called  attention  last  snmmer  to  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  an  advertisement  announcing  the  connection  of 
Mr.  Frank  Hatton,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gener- 
al, with  a Western  newspaper  for  which  postmasters  were 
requested  to  act  as  agents.  This  advertisehient  was  print- 
ed in  the  official  Postal  Guide,  and  whatever  its  intention, 
it  had  presumably  the  effect  of  persuading  postmasters 
whose  terms  were  about  expiring  that  the  chances  of  re- 
appointment would  not  be  diminished  by  zeal  in  procuring 
subscriptions  for  the  paper  in  which  the  F'irst  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  was  interested. 

Another  incident  of  the  same  kind  has  just  been  re- 
ported. Every  Bepublican  member  of  Congress  lecently 
found  upon  his  desk  a package  of  lithographed  letters, 
with  a request  from  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Hatton  that  the  members  would  sign  them  and  return 
them  to  him.  These  letters  were  addressed  to  the  post- 
masters in  the  districts  of  the  various  members,  requesting 
them  to  secure  subscriptions  to  a Washington  newspaper 
which  has  recently  passed  imder  the  control  of  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  Hatton.  The  letters,  which 
were  pixivided  with  the  heading  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  thus  have  appeared  to  be  a spontaneous 
request  from  the  member  of  Congress  to  the  local  post- 
master, whom  he  practically  appoints,  to  tout  for  the  news- 
paper of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who  could 
remove  him.  This  is  at  least  a tbrifty*proceediug.  But  if 
tlie  facts  are  as  reported  from  Washington,  including  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  it  is  a proceeding  into  which  the  Presi- 
dent might  well  inquire. 


A FOREGONE  CONCLUSION. 

The  conduct  of  Mayor  Edson  bos  already  justified  the 
Citizens’  movement  of  last  autumn.  His  first  serious  duty 
was  the  nomination  of  several  important  officers,  and  his 
discharge  of  that  duty  has  been  universally  censured.  Ev- 
ery leading  journal  in  the  city,  of  every  shade  of  politics, 
on  the  morning  that  the  nominations  were  announced, 
united  in  condemning  the  MayoFs  action.  One  of  the  jour- 
nals which  supported  his  election  most  strenuously  said 
that  he  had  been  tried  and  failed,  and  that  he  hod  commit- 
ted political  suicide  before  his  term  was  a fortnight  old. 

The  journals  agreed  in  the  view  that  the  Mayor  had 
shown  himself  to  be  the  mere  agent  of  those  who  bargained 
for  his  nomination.  But  this  was  urged  last  autumn  as  the 
reason  for  not  supporting  a nomination  so  made.  When  a 
wholly  inexperienced  man  like  Mr.  Edson  accepts  a nomi- 
nation to  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York  under  the  present 
charter,  a nomination  which  is  the  result  of  a trade  between 
notorious  political  managers,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
he  will  become  their  passive  instrument  unless  his  charac- 
ter and  ambition  are  such  as  to  lead  him  to  invite  a stormy 
conflict  by  defying  them  and  aiming  at  an  independent  ad- 
ministration for  the  public  benefit. 

This  was  what  Mr.  Campbell  would  certainly  have  aim- 
ed at,  and  it  was  precisely  what  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Edson  would  undertake.  He  may  have  dis- 
appointed those  who  voted  for  him,  but  he  has  not  disap- 
pointed those  who,  for  no  personal  reasons,  opposed  his 
election.  Mr.  Campbell  bad  proved  his  ability,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  independence  in  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  nomination  pledged 
him  to  the  course  that  he  preferred  and  that  his  supporters 
desired.  The  lesson  will  not  be  lost.  A radically  reform- 
ing pope  is  almost  os  impossible  as  a truly  independent 
mayor  nominated  by  the  bargain  of  political  factions.  If 
the  government  of  the  city  is  ever  to  become  what  the  best 
citizens  of  all  parties  wish  it  to  be,  the  best  citizens  of  all 
parties  must  unite  in  electing  it. 

NAVAL  OFFICER  BURT. 

Tire  Philadelphia  Prm  suggests  that  Naval  Officer  Burt 
of  this  port  would  be  a singularly  efficient  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  contemplated  by  the  reform  bill. 
Of  that  there  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Burt  is  one  of  the 
most  sincere,  intelligent,  and  able  friends  of  the  reformed 
s.V8tem.  The  success  of  that  system  at  the  Custom-house 
has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  Pen- 
dleton bil4and  that  snccess  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Burt. 
He  has  been  most  efficiently  aided  by  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, Wt  his  clear  comprehension  of  the  snbject  was  of  the 
TO^wt  service  in  establishing  the  system.  Undoubtedly 
nt^owledge  of  the  practical  details  of  the  public  service 
*^^kis  long  experience  would  make  his  services  upon  the 
VyiiMonbf  very  great  valne. 

eaM  be  of  as  mnch  if  not  of  higher  valne  in  the 
P<^Hon  ’OHMUliK,  It  k in  ft  few  greftt  offices,  of  which 


the  New  York  Cnstom-honse  is  the  chief,  that  the  system  is 
to  be  first  applied,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  it  shonld  be 
intrusted  at  the  outset  to  officers  in  the  service  who  have 
both  the  convictions  and  the  practical  knowledge  and  effi- 
ciency of  Mr.  Burt.  It  is  from  the  skepticism,  indifference, 
and  secret  hostility  of  persons  in  office  that  the  new  sys- 
tem will  have  most  to  fear,  and  the  more  friends  it  has  in 
the  service,  the  more  honestly  and  satisfactorily  it  will  be 
enforced. 

It  would  be  very  mnch  easier  to  select  a fitting  member 
of  the  Commission  than  to  replace  Mr.  Burt  as  Naval  Offi- 
cer ; and  if  he  should  be  replaced  by  any  merely  political 
I or  factional  successor,  his  nomination  for  the  Commission 
[ would  be  less  an  earnest  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Executive 
than  the  appointment  of  each  a successor  would  be  evidence 
of  unchanged  attachment  to  the  old  system. 

WILLIAM  A.  SEAVER. 

Mr.  William  A.  Seavbr,  one  of  our  associates  in  the 
Weekly,  died  very  suddenly  a few  days  since  of  pueomonia. 
He  was  a singularly  genial  companion,  and  the  friend  of 
many  distinguished  persons,  who  highly  valued  his  social 
talent  and  sympathy.  In  other  days  he  had  been  tbe  ed- 
itor of  a daily  paper,  and  bad  taken  bis  part  in  political  con- 
tests. Bat  of  late  years  be  had  cultivated  altogether  the 
iuterests  and  relations  which  uuite  instead  of  alienating, 
and  when  discussion  became  warm,  his  tongue  was  silent. 
Mr.  Seavbr  was  a man  of  pleasant  literary  tastes,  which  he 
indulged  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  library,  and  by  cor- 
respondence with  noted  authors.  He  was  a man  of  ready 
humor,  observant  and  affable,  and  his  sudden  death  will  be 
sincerely  regretted. 

EX-SENATOR  MORRILL. 

Lot  M.  Morrill,  whose  name  was  very  familiar  as  that 
of  a late  Senator  from  Maine,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Mr.  Morrill  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  in 
public  life  as  a metnlier  of  the  Statu  Legislature,  as  Gov- 
ernor, as  Senator,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  finally 
os  Collector  of  Portland.  He  wjuj  formerly  a Democrat, 
but  he  left  the  Democratic  party  because  of  its  pro-slavery' 
tendencies,  and  he  has  been  a steadfast  Republican  ever 
since.  During  the  war  Mr.  Morrill  well  represented  tbe 
sturdy  patriotism  of  his  State,  and  his  views  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  of  finance  were  those  of  the  soundest  Republican- 
ism. His  native  shrewdness  and  his  business  talent  made 
him  a most  serviceable  member  of  the  Senate,  and  his  name 
belongs  to  that  group  of  Maine  men  eminent  during  the 
stormy  years  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  includes 
Fessenden,  Washburn,  Hamlin,  and  Blaine. 

A DANGEROUS  ABYSS. 

On  tbe  8th  of  January  a feast  in  commemoration  of  Gen- 
eralJACKSON  took  place  in  Boston,  at  which  the  Democrat- 
ic politicians  present  nominated  General  Buti.er  for  the 
Presidency.  As  a serious  spectacle  nothing  could  w'ell  be 
droller  than  that  of  ex-Goveruor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island, 
announcing  that  the  country  is  drifting  toward  a dangerous 
abyss,  and  that  General  Butler  is  the  best  man  of  all  to 
bring  it  into  a safe  haven.  Mr.  Jonas  French,  who  seems 
to  be  St  kind  of  prophet  of  Butler,  so  to  speak,  declared, 
with  the  cheap  clap-trap  which  is  so  familiar  upon  such  oc- 
casions, that  “General  Jackson  never  forgot  what  he  owed 
to  the  iieople,  and  that  General  Butler  never  will.”  Did 
General  Washington  ever  forget  what  he  owed  to  the  peo- 
ple? Certainly  the  people  will  never  forget  what  they 
owe  to  General  Washington.  Nor,  indeed,  will  they  forget 
what  they  owed  to  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans.  But 
it  will  hardly  help  him  to  obtain  the  votes  that  he  espe- 
cially desires. 

The  General  himself  glorified  Jackson,  and  said  that  he 
adopted  his  maxim,  not,  indeed,  that  to  tbe  victor  belong 
tbe  spoils,  but  that  the  government  belonged  to  its  friends. 
But  who  and  where  is  the  extraordinary  person  who  says 
that  it  belongs  to  its  enemies  f General  Butler  has  not 
the  pluck  of  Senator  Marcy.  That  gentleman  did  not 
wince  in  jnstifying  the  maxim  of  tbe  New  York  politicians 
that  to  the  victors  belong  tbe  spoils  of  their  enemy.  As 
this  is  what  General  Butler  means,  it  is  a pity  that  he  did 
not  have  tbe  courage  to  say  it. 

The  only  reason  recorded  in  tbe  reports  of  the  speeches 
that  was  offered  for  the  nomination  of  General  Butler  to 
the  Presidency  is  that  suggested  by  ex-Governor  Sprague, 
that  we  are  drifting  toward  a dangerous  abyss.  That 
would  indeed  be  the  conviction  of  many  others  besides  cx- 
Goveruor  Sprague  if  it  were  supposed  that  the  country 
were  drifting  toward  the  Presidency  of  General  Butler. 

PERSONAL. 

The  most  notable  piece  of  furniture  in  General  Grant’s  house, 
No.  3 East  Sixty-sixth  Street,  is  a carved  oaken  cabinet  in  the 
library  on  the  first  floor,  which  contains  a variety  of  presents  re- 
ceived by  the  illustrious  soldier  during  the  last  twenty  yeare.  One 
of  its  shelves  is  laden  with  gold-headed  canes,  suitably  inscribed ; 
another,  with  little  caskets  inclosing  the  freedom  of  several  Euro- 
pean cities;  a third,  with  curious  meerschaum  pipes  and  other 
knickknacks.  So  liable  has  the  General  been  to  give  to  a guest 
some  souvenir  from  his  collection  that  Mrs.  Grant  recently  locked 
the  cabinet  and  hid  the  key. 

— The  London  Ai/ieiueum  believes  that  of  all  the  thinkers  who 
have  appeared  in  America,  tlic  late  Henry  James  “ may  perhaps 
be  described  as  the  most  mystical,”  and  that  “ the  iinpcreonality 
which  he  worsifipped  gradually  gained  expression  in  his  face  and 
manner,  not,  indeed,  without  adding  a certain  charm.” 

— Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  being  almut  to  edit  a new  biographical 
dictionary,  lias  been  asked  whether  anything  in  the  way  of  “ lit- 
erary style”  is  to  be  admitted  iuto  the  work.  He  replies;  “If 
style  means  superfluous  ornament,  I say,  emphatically.  No.  But 
style,  and  even  high  literary  ability,  is  requir^  for  lucid  and  con- 
densed narrative,  aud  of  such  style  I shall  be  anxious  to  get  as 
much  as  I can.” 

— The  Chinese  Minister  at  Washin^n  is  said  to  own  silk  and 
satin  clothes  worth  one  hundi^ed  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

—Governor  Benjamin  F.  Butler’s  wearing  of  a full-dress  suit 
at  noonday  on  tbe  occasion  of  his  inauguratiou  is  warmly  defend- 
ed by  a Massachusetts  editor,  who  declares  Uiat  the  General  “ f(d- 
lowed  the  custom  of  his  predeoeaton  in  Being  kiiugitfatied  In  k 
swallow-toil,"  and  that  “fnU  dress  is  the  proper  iqiponl  for  all 


high  public  occasions  and  duties” — for  instance,  Daniel  Webster 
“ always  appeared  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States”  so  arrayed, 
and  it  is  still  customary  for  “ lawyers  of  the  old  school”  to  argue 
before  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  in  full  dress. 

— ^In  his  recently  publish^  A uio&ioffra/>/itf,  the  late  Sir  ARcm- 
BALO  Alison  expresses  with  much  freedom  his  opinions  concerning 
some  of  the  persons  he  had  met.  He  dislikes  Dr.  Chalmebs  lor 
his  republican  sentiments,  Lord  Byro.v  fur  his  wretched  conceit, 
the  historian  Hallam  for  his  superfluity  of  conversation,  Lord 
Houghton  for  his  post-prandial  rlietoric,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for 
his  self-confidence.  Macaulay  seems  to  have  bored  him,  and 
Gladstone  was  a “ most  dangerous  person  to  be  intrusted  with 
practical  topics.”  Dickens  made  a fatal  mistake  in  painting  the 
manners  and  foibles  of  middle  and  low  life.  “We  are  unhappily 
too  familiar  with  them ; if  you  wish  to  see  them,  you  have  only  to 
go  into  the  second-class  of  a railway  tiain,  or  the  cabin  of  a steam- 
boat.” Sir  Archibald,  who  prides  himself  iu  having  moved  in 
“ respectably  descended”  society,  laments  the  lack  of  female  beau- 
ty in  “ elevated  circles.”  When  about  forty  he  was  earning  ten 
thousand  dollars  a year  as  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  and  man  of  let- 
ters, He  died  at  seventy-five,  witii  a poor  opinion  of  tiie  critics. 

— Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller  wrote  to  the  Illinois  State  Bar  As- 
sociation : “ It  is  to  the  State  Bar  Associations  we  must  look  for 
such  control  over  tlie  social  relations  and  professional  intercourse 
of  the  members  of  tlie  bar  as  their  increasing  numbers  render  ne- 
cessary ; for  only  by  the  united  sense  of  the  profession,  as  ex- 
pressed by  these  societies,  can  any  practical  restraint  be  exercised 
over  the  black  sheep  tiiat  get  into  our  flock,  as  iuto  all  others.” 

— Count  Cavour’s  letters  are  being  collected  and  published  in 
Italy  in  three  volumes.  In  several  of  tliem  the  statesman  expresses 
his  admiration  for  8ir  Robert  Peel,  upon  whose  character  he  en- 
deavored to  form  his  own.  Many  of  them  are  written  to  ladies, 
and  are  said  to  present  the  Count  in  a “ very  channing  aspect.” 

— Professor  Ty.ndall  is  lecturing  at  tlie  ^yal  Institution,  Lon- 
don, on  “ Light  aud  the  Eye.” 

— The  artists  and  special  correspondents  of  the  late  war  in 
Egypt  have  been  feasted  by  the  Savage  Club  of  London. 

— A country  ball  and  a children’s  dance  were  given  by  Lady 
Brassey  during  the  liolidays,  previous  to  her  departure  from  Eng- 
land for  a cruise  in  her  yacht,  the  Sunbeam,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

— Lord  Rosebery  has  been  exciting  the  admiration  of  Scotch- 
men ill  the  iieighborliood  of  Edinburgh  by  “ driving  in  a very  smart 
sleigh” — to  quote  from  an  English  journal. 

— Some  persons  who  live  near  Tintern  Abbey  are  angry  because 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  projmses  to  build  a new  line  through 
the  “steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs  aud  green  pastoral  landscape,” 
which  Wordsworth  has  immortalized.  They  demand  to  know 
whether  such  scenery  is  to  be  “ polluted  by  cuttings  and  sidings.” 

— If  Mr.  Gladstone,  says  one  of  his  countrymen,  is  willing  to 
accept  some  titular  recognition  of  his  public  services,  it  may  be 
predicted  with  confidence  that  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  what  may 
be  called  a vicarious  peerage,  and  that  it  is  upon  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Glad.st(ine  or  some  other  member  of  her  family  that  tbe  coronet 
will  fall. 

— Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York  city,  who  has  already 
provided  one  tiionsand  waifs  of  this  metropolis  with  homes  iu  tbe 
West,  sent  thither  a hundred  more  on  New-Year’s  Day. 

— The  late  Godlove  S.  Orth  left  all  his  proi)erty  to  his  second 
wife,  with  the  following  explanation  to  his  children  by  both  wives : 
“I  desire  all  my  dear  children  to  know  and  feel  tliat  this  disposi- 
tion of  my  estate  is,  iu  my  judgment,  tlie  best  under  all  tbe  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  it,  knowing  that  they  will  find  my  said 
wife  as  much  disposed  to  love  aud  care  for  them,  lind  to  deal  justly 
by  them,  as  I have  always  felt  and  acted  toward  them  myself.” 

— The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Life  of  Buhop  WU- 
berforce,  by  his  son,  is  pronounced  by  a foreign  reviewer  to  be  not 
exactly  what  the  bishop's  truest  friends  and  admirera  could  have 
wished  it  to  be ; for,  “ instead  of  depicting  this  eminent  man  as 
gradually  travelling  down  the  decline  of  life,  leaving  behind  him 
in  his  coui-se  all  the  passions  and  ambitions  which  had  vexed  its 
meridian,  and  setting  an  example  to  the  world  of  tbe  philosophic 
mind  and  charitable  temper  which  befit  the  old  age  of  a great 
Christian  prelate,  we  find,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a record  of  personal 
malignity  and  petty  scandal  which  it  is  grievous  to  peruse,  how- 
ever enlivened  with  witty  repartees  or  humorous  anecdotes.” 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en.«ning  year:  President, 
George  Jo.nes,  of  the  Tirneg  ; .Secretary,  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the 
Tribune;  Executive  Committee,  William  Henry  Hurlbkrt,  of 
the  World,  Cyru-s  W.  Field,  of  the  MaU-Expres»,  and  David  M. 
Stone,  of  the  Journal  of  Coinmerre.  Mr.  Jones  received  the  vote 
of  every  member  of  the  Association  except  hi.s  own. 

— We  congratulate  the  conductors  of  our  literary  contemporaiy 
The  Critic  on  the  well-deserved  popular  success  which  enables 
them  to  present  that  journal  hereaDer  once  a week  instead  of 
semi-monthly.  The  change  is  made  at  the  b^nuiug  of  the  third 
volume. 


—Louis  Blanc’s  wife  was  ignorant  of  French,  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  her  own  language,  the  German,  and  incurably  con- 
sumptive, and  be  was  more  than  fifty  when  be  married  her.  But 
he  prided  Iiimself  on  her  beauty,  and  spoke  of  her  as  resembling 
the  Empress  Josepui.ne.  .She  was  the  daughter  of  his  landlord 
during  his  residence  in  London,  ami  won  his  affection  because, 
while  dusting  his  room,  she  respected  liis  papers,  and  allowed  his 
table  to  remain  in  all  the  litter  that  he  loved. 

— The  youngest  of  Oitenbach’s  three  daughters  was  recently 
married  in  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  Paris.  There  was  much 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  a great  crowd.  The  bride’s 
name  is  Pkpita,  and  the  husband  is  the  commander  of  a French 
merchantman. 

— Mr.'  Louts  C.  Tiffany,  who  is  spetiding  the  winter  in  Florida, 
expects,  in  tlie  new  house  now  erecting  in  tliis  city  for  his  father, 
his  sister,  and  himself,  to  embody  for  the  first  time  his  complete 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  artistic  decoration. 


1 


— Among  the  latest  bills  paid  by  a well-known  club  in  New- 
York  was  one  “ for  mending  the  leg  of  WaLiAM  Cullen  Bryant.” 

A statue  of  that  gentleman  had  met  with  an  accident. 

— Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  is  still  issuing  cards  of  invita- 
tion to  visit  his  picture-gallery  on  Thursdays.  In  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  oil-paintings  mentioned  in  bis  print- 
ed catalogue,  he  Las  recently  come  into  the  possession  St  some 
fine  water-colors,  notably  two  superb  examples  of  VaizoAO.  Most 
of  tbe  pictures  are  hung  against  a background  of  tapestry  of  a 
dull  reddish  tone,  above  a wainscoting  of  ebonized  oak  and  cherry, 

— A remarkable  octogenarian  is  Professor  Alpheus  S.  Paocaxo, 
of  Bowdoln  Collie,  who,  after  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on  his  eighty-fourth  birthday,  said : 

“ In  ordinary  health  age  steals  upon  us  velvet-footed.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Scotland,  whoi  beyond  sixty  declared  that 
he  often  felt  like  a boy.  A relative  of  mine  at  eighty-four  tolduoe 
that  when  in  his  chair  he  felt  as  young  as  at  twenty-five.  My  father 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  left  unfinished  a letter  to  Mr.  SriPBiir 
LoKonixow  in  as  steady  a hand  and  as  consecutive  in  thought  iSi 
any  written  in  earlier  life.  On  my  mghtieth  birthday  it  was  faiut^ 
ed  that  I might  have  callers.  I accordingly  donned  my  best  ariftiS 
and  as  I stood  to  receive  I will  say  frankly  that  I felt  as  if  I 
acting  a farce,  and  my  friends  were  pleased  to  join  in  canjHftgM 
out  an  Utuuou  and  a pretense.  There  are  oompeusations  for 
in  advanced  years : they  have  theprivHege  of  thinking  that 
times  were  better  than  the  present.’* 
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LIBERTY  AND  PEACE  STILL  EXIST  IN  MASSAC’IIL'SETTS. 
The  New  Govehnoii.  “I  au  yotir  most  obedieut  servant.” 


RABBITS  AND  HARES. 

A CEJiTAls  distinguiahed  lawyer  of  New  York,  some  two  years 
aince,  happened  while  abroad  to  visit  the  country  house  of  an  Eng- 
lishman of  title.  He,  knowing  that  our  traveller  was  a sportsman, 
took  uncommon  pains  to  show  him  over  his  preserves,  which  were 
extensive  and  well  stocked.  After  exhibiting  his  pheasants,  old 
and  yoiing — the  latter  hatched  and  hovered  by  barn-yard  fowl — he 
showed  him  how  rabbit-shooting  in  England  is  conducted.  He 
supplied  our  friend  with  a gun.  Together  they  proceeded  to  a 
large  field  thickly  covered  with  ferns.  This  field  was  on  the  edge 
of  a wood,  near  which  was  a rabbit-warren.  The  Englishman 
explained  that  the  ferns  were  grown  exclusively  as  a covert  for 
rabbits.  Later  on,  when  the  shooting  season  opened,  parallel 
roads  were  cut  through  the  fern,  in  which  the  sportsmen  took  their 
stations,  w bile  beaters  drove  out  the  game.  As  the  rabbits  bounded 
across  these  open  spaces  tliey  were  shot  at.  The  Englishman 
remarked  in  parenthesis  that  it  was  a by  no  means  easy  thing  to 
make  successful  shots ; as  a proof,  he  led  our  friend  to  the  edge 
of  the  ferns  nearest  the  wood,  while  he  stirred  up  the  rabbits. 
These  came  lumbering  out  of  the  ferns  in  lai^e  numbers.  As 
they  flashed  across  the  open,  the  American,  although  a good  shot, 
made  a number  of  very  flagrant  misses.  The  Englishman,  who 
was  critically  watching  his  performances,  on  the  occasion  of  every 
miss  shouted  to  him,  in  a high,  shrill  voice,  “Sharp  little  beggars, 
aren’t  they  ?” 

. In  this  country  we  know  nothing  of  these  “ sharp  little  beggars,” 
jWo  hare  no  wild  rabbits.  The  animal  which  goes  by  that  name 
f us  is,  in  fact,  a bare.  The  Ebgliab  rabbit  is  a burrowing  and 


gregarious  creature.  Its.  young  are  born  blind,  and  de.«tittite  of 
hair.  Our  rabbit,  or  rather  hare,  never  burrows;  be  i.s  solitary  in 
bis  habits ; he  is  born  with  his  eyes  open,  and  body  covered  with 
fur.  The  English  rabbit,  when  disturbed,  makes  directly  for  his 
burrow  or  warren,  while  ours  seeks  refuge  in  a tuft  of  grass  or 
under  the  underbmtsh  of  the  woods;  when  started  from  his  form, 
he  travels  in  a circle  of  greater  or  lesser  radius,  always  retnruing 
to  the  original  point  of  departure. 

Our  rabbit  is  u.^ually  found  in  pine  woods  and  in  thickets  on 
rocky  hill  sides.  Its  diet  consists  of  leaves,  berries,  and  wild  grajtes. 
As  an  article  of  food  the  rabbit  is  very  much  underestimated. 
Among  country  people  a superstition  exists  that  it  is  not  fit  to  be 
eaten  until  after  a frost.  In  point  of  fact,  when  pro])eilv  cooked, 
and  served  with  a rich  brown  sauce,  no  flesh  is  more  dedicate  and 
succulent.  The  white  meat  found  on  the  back  has  the  juieines.s 
of  a well-fed  fowl,  while  the  darker  meat  has  a gamine.ss  of  flavor 
net-inferior  to  that  of  the  partridge.  Yet  how  seldom  doe.s  one 
meet  with  wild  rabbit  oirthe  dinner  table ! This  is  po.ssibly  owing 
to  the  skill  required  to  prepare  it.  There  i.s  no  higher  test  of  a 
cook’s  capacity  than  the  power  to  serve  a salmis  of  wild  rabbit  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  full  of  feline  snggestivencss. 

The  rabbit  or  hare  found  in  Canada  and  our  Jliddle  and  Eastern 
States  is  a pigmy  compared  with  the  species  met  with  on  the  plains 
and  western  elopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  is  found  the 
mule  or  jackass  rabbit,  a true  hare,  with  ears  six  inches  in  length, 
and  weighing  from  seven  to  eleven  pounds.  It  possesse.s  great 
speed  and  powers  of  endurance.  The  only  coursing  club  formed 
to  hunt  these  animals  with  greyhounds  in  this  country  is  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  fumishea  a valuable  suggeetion  to  the  members  of 


I the  Viiriovis  fox-hunts  which  have  within  late  years  been  established, 
in  imitation  of  the  English,  in  variou.s  portions  of  the  United  States. 
I It  is  the  fashion  witli  these  to  run  an  ani.seed  drag  over  selected 
i country  ; within  a hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  finish  an  apology^ 
t a fox  is  turned  loo.se.  This  creature  is  frequently  so  bewildered 
' and  exhausted  by  long  confinement  that  he  barely  has  time  tO  make 
I a few  feeble  leajts  before  he  is  torn  in  pieces  by  the  hounds,  how 
if  these  huntsmen  will  disfiosc  of  their  dog.s,  and  import  an  equal 
number  of  couples  of  English  barriers,  and  bring  from  the  West 
liealthy  speeimens  of  the  jackass  rabbit,  they  will  have  cut  out  for 
themselves  a form  of  hunting  which  will  cither  make  the  sport  som^ 
thing  worth  indulging  in  or  entirely  8uppres.s  it.  These  jackass  rab- 
bits can  probably  be  procured  in  any  number.  Confine  them  any 
length  of  time,  on  their  release  they  will  exhibit  a vigor  and  go 
which  will  he  a surprise  both  to  the  hunt.«nien  and  tlie  houn^. 
The  level  plains  of  Long  Island  arc  particularly  fitted  for  this 
purpose.  The  only  drawb.aek  there  is  the  use  of  the  barbed  wire 
fence — an  ugly  thing  to  put  a liorsc  at.  Those,  however,  who  hunt 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  be  in  with  a temporary 
fa.shion,  will  not  mind  this.  These  “hunts,”  if  they  wish  to  save 
tlu  nisclvis  from  ridicule,  sliould  look  into  the  subject  of  utilising 
the  mule  labljit.  Tliere  could  he  no  finer  sport  than  to  couiw 
tliis  animal  over  the  luee/.y  plains  of  Long  Island  with  greyhounds, 
or  follow  him  along  the  wooded  slopes  with  a pack  of  bama^ 
Tiiis  is  no  new  thing  in  this  country.  It  is  done,  and  well  done,  to 
California,  and  by  oiir  army  officers  at  distant  Western  poets.  *0 
successfully  accomplish  it  here,  however,  over  the  roiscell^*^ 
fences  with  which  our  landscape  is  covered,  would  deiMui^ 
best  of  horseflesh  and  cool,  accomplished  boreexaeo.  ^ Barring^ 
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wire  fences,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  l>o  attempted 
The  rabbits  indigenous  to  our  locality  would  not  be  at  nil  «uited 
to  this  purpose.  They  lack  speed  and  endurance.  Moreover, 
they  run  in  a small  dale,  and  coniine  themselves  almost  eniirelv 
during  the  daytime  to  the  thick  cover  of  the  uood.s. 

Rabbit-shooting  is  essentiallv  a winter  .sport.  After  a li-dit 
fall  of  snow  one  is  surprised  at  the  vast  aclivity  .shown  by  one"of 
these  animals,  as  seen  in  the  multitude  of  tiacks'which  dot’the  sur- 
face in  every  direction.  To  follow  those  which  lead  to  the  pile  of 
brush  under  which  the  rabbit  ha.s  his  home  retpiires  a good  deal 
of  eiperiencc.  It  is  but  rarelv  that  two  are  found  oceupvin.'  the 
same  “form.”  Indeed,  if  a wild  rabbit  is  caught  alive  and  put 
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from  the  Wesf.  The  hare  and  rabbit  form  no  cxceptioti  to  this 
nile.  Hast  of  the  Mississippi  River  wo  arc  coiilenl  with  one  va- 
riety of  this  animal ; west  of  that  point  we  arc  confronted  with 
half  a dozen  sorts  of  the  same,  the  most  startling  member  of  the 
group  hciiig  capturiHl  by  Dr.  IIavdf.x  in  the  Wind  River  Mount- 
ttins.  This  was  a sniiiU  rabbit,  of  which  he  secured  onlv  a few 
specimens.  These  revcnh..d  the  fact  that  the  male.s  suckle  the 
young.  This  was  satisfactoiily  dvmonslratod  by  careful  observa- 
tion.s  and  disseclioii.s.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  age.s  to  come,  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  the  male  of  the  human  species,  at  least 
in  that  section  of  ixuintry,  may  develop  the  same  habit.  When 
this  comes  to  pass,  the  most ’exacting  mother-in-law  will  cease 


into  a box,  and  a second  be  placed  with  him  after  the  lapse  of  a 
day  or  two,  they  will  in  a few  momenLs  tear  each  other  in  pieces. 

To  have  in  ihosc  days  rabbit-shooting  in  any  profusion  one 
must  go  to  the  West.  Formerly  Long  Island  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  hH’alities  in  this  country  for  these  animal.*.  They  would  he 
found  there  to-day  in  considerable  numbers  were  it  not  that  every 
lad  during  the  winter  season  devote.*  his  leisure  moments  to  set- 
ting snares  for  them.  The  few  which  arc  left  conceal  themselves 
in  the  dcsoiate  wilds  co\ead  with  scrub  oaks  and  underbrush. 

Everylhiiig  original  and  bizarre  wliieli  wo  have  in  this  coiintrv, 
whether  of  wit.  or  of  quaint  di.selosuifs  of  doiiiesiie  life,  or  of 
strange  aud  fantastic  deviations  in  the  animal  world,  comes  to  us 
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her  reproaches,  and  rest  content.  Such  an  occur- 
rence would  crown  the  edifice  of  Western  won- 
ders.  To  the  humorous  paragraphists  of  that 
period  there  will  be  opened  a field  compared  to 
which  ours  is  a dismal  and  barren  waste.  This 
is  only  one  of  many  specimens  of  the  hare  or  rab- 
bit kind  found  in  the  wonderful  West.  Besides 
the  mule  rabbit  already  spoken  of,  there  is  the 
prairie  hare,  hardly  inferior  in  size.  We  often 
see  him  in  our  markets  in  the  winter  season ; he 
is  distinguishable  from  being  entirely  white — a 
marking  he  always  takes  on  on  the  approach  of 
cold.  Then  we  have  the  California  hare,  another  of 
the  largest  kind.  The  “ cotton-tail”  is  more  akin 
in  size  and  color  to  the  one  common  to  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  sage  rabbit  is  peculiar 
to  the  plains  of  the  West  on  which  the  bush  of 
that  name  flourishes.  As  an  article  of  food,  save 
to  a starving  man,  he  is  valueless.  The  above 
are  not  all  found  in  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  Professor 
Hatdes’s  revelations  w'e  may  be  prepared  for  de- 
velopments in  the  rabbit  way  far  more  startling 
than  were  “ the  sharp  little  beggars”  to  our  friend 
the  lawyer.  Gaston  Fat. 


FRESCOES.* 


always  concluded  that  she  was  deserted  in  some 
capricious  and  sudden  manner  by  her  lover,  who 
very  possibly  might  not  even  know  that  she  was 
gravida.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a noble. 
The  few  people  here  who  remember  him  all  say 
he  was  wn’  vero  tignore.  But  they  would  say  that 
of  any  one  who  spent  a little  money.  This  is  all 
that  i know,  my  beloved  son,  who  has  been  truly  a 
son  of  the  spirit  to  me.  If  I knew  more,  under 
the  seal  of  the  confessional,  I would  not  hesitate 
to  reveal  it  to  you ; but  your  mother  either  never 
wholly  trusted  me,  or  loved  her  seducer  too  well 
to  speak  of  him.  She  erred  in  that;  but  it  is 
my  belief,  as  I have  said,  that  her  mind  was  al- 
ways clouded  after  her  return.  She  adored  you, 
and  perhaps  would  have  left  some  truth  for  you 
to  hear,  if  she  had  lived  till  you  were  older,  or  if 
she  had  had  any  foreboding  of  her  early  and  sud- 
den death  from  heart-disease.  It  is  strange  that 
you  should  have  found  any  picture  which  is  like 
her  in  that  English  house  so  far  away.  But  you 
will  forgive  me  if  I suggest,  my  beloved  Leonis, 
that  the  childish  memory  even  of  a mother's  face 
can  not  be  entirely  trusted,  and  the  purely  classic 
type  of  face  which  she  had,  and  which  you  have, 
is  by  no  means  rare  in  our  country,  especially  in 
remote  places  where  the  blood  has  been  kept 
pure  and  unchanged  since  the  days  of  ASneas.” 


BY  OUIDA. 

PART  n.—{CotUinwd.) 

Leonis  Remo  to  the  R.  P.  Vicario,  etc.,  etc. : 

“ I have  something  to  tell  you,  which  excites 
and  oppresses  me,  yet  when  you  hear  it  you  may 
think  it  is  nothing.  I must  premise  this  by  say- 
ing that  miladi,  when  she  left,  gave  me  the  keys 
of  the  library,  and  free  permission  to  look  over 
and  employ  as  I chose  all  the  works  on  art,  and 
all  the  old  engravings  and  drawings,  of  which 
there  are  many.  The  family  has  not  been  a stu- 
dious one  as  a rule,  but  it  appears  that  the  late 
Earl,  the  uncle  Alured  to  whom  she  succeeded, 
was  a collector,  a dilettante.,  a virtuoso  (the  terms 
are  not  entirely  synonymous),  and  almost  all  these 
collections  that  concern  art  were  made  by  him. 

I demurred  to  having  the  keys  of  these  cabinets 
left  with  me,  but  miladi  so  insisted,  and  seemed 
so  bent  upon  giving  me  this  mark  of  her  trust  in 
my  good  faith,  that  I could  not  without  churlish- 
ness refuse,  though  I would  willingly  have  been 
without  so  great  a responsibility,  and  I believe 
Mr.  Landon,  the  magnificent  major-domo,  was  ex- 
tremely offended.  However,  I thought  I could 
not  reject  so  kind  a sign  of  confidence,  and  there 
is  an  amount  of  congenial  work  to  be  done  in 
this  room  on  those  rainy  days  of  which  there  are 
so  many ! The  drawings  (really  valuable  old  mas- 
ters) are  all  in  confusion  both  as  to  dates  and 
manners,  the  miniatures  and  medals  are  similarly 
pell-mell,  and  a fine  collection  of  old  proof  en- 
gravings, chiefly  Italian,  are  in  as  much  disorder 
as  though  they  were  mere  cuttings  from  illus- 
trated newspapers.  I lock  up  the  library  when 
I am  not  at  work  there,  which  makes  the  digni- 
fied Mr.  Landon  regard  me  as  his  mortal  foe. 
Now  amongst  all  this  chaos,  of  which  almost  ev- 
ery component  part  has  a distinct  artistic  value, 
there  are  sketches  by  the  late  Earl  Alured,  who 
died  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more.  They  are 
sketches  of  considerable  power  and  spirit:  if  he 
had  not  been  a great  gentleman,  he  might  very 
likely  have  been  a famous  painter.  Amongst 
these  sketches,  which  are  chiefly  of  figures  and 
faces,  there  is  one  in  red  crayon  of  a Roman  girl, 
and  this  girl  has  the  features  that  I so  well  re- 
member as  those  of  ray  mother.  There  is  no- 
thing written  under  it ; but  in  another  portfolio 
I found  three  other  drawings,  ail  of  the  same 
face,  and  one,  a full-length  figure  bearing  on  her 
head  a water  jar.  You  will  say  this  may  bo  the 
merest  coincidence  and  accident  of  resemblance, 
the  national  type — no  more.  It  may  be  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  impossible  that  this  man  was 
her  lover  ? Will  you,  my  best  friend,  be  so  in- 
finitely good  as  to  write  me  word,  any  details  that 
you  can  remember  or  collect  of  her?  Was  the 
nationality  of  my  father  ever  known  ? Pray  re- 
ply to  me  fully,  and  at  once.” 

Bon  SceeUino  Ferraru,  Florinella-s(^a-Sulnaco, 
to  Leonis  Remo,  Milton  Ernest : 

“ I reply  instantly,  my  dear  son,  to  yonr  letter, 
which  Ammara  brings  roe  from  Subiaco  this  aft- 
ernoon. But  I know  no  more  than  I have  al- 
ready and  repeatedly  told  you : that  your  mother 
was  "known  all  her  life  to  the  people  of  these 
hills;  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Evariste 
Renzo,  the  buitero  ; that  a foreigner  was  about 
here  some  weeks  who  was  supposed  to  be  an 
artist;  that  Nerina  Renzo  went  away  with  him, 
and  was  absent  for  a year,  in  which  year  Renzo 
the  huttero  was  killed  by  a bull  he  was  lassoing; 
that  on  her  return  she  said  no  word  of  where  she 
had  been;  inherited  just  enough  to  live  on  from 
Renzo  the  huttero,  and  in  a few  months’  time  gave 
birth  toason— yourself— whom  I myself  baptized 
and  registered  under  the  names  of  Leonis  Renzo. 
I gave  you  Leonis  as  the  name  to  which  my  little 
church  here  is  dedicated,  and  Renzo  as  that  of 
your  grandfather.  Your  mother  lived  till  you 
were  seven  years  old,  and  when  she  died  she  was 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She  hever,  in  the 
confessional  or  out  of  it,  told  me  a syllable  as  to 
her  history  during  the  year  she  had  been  absent, 
or  as  to  the  name,  country,  or  rank  of  the  man 
who  b^ot  you.  Though  she  was  a most  lovely 
creature  in  person,  and  quite  sane  in  many  ways, 
I never  believed  that  she  watf  quite  in  possession 
of  her  mental  faculties  after  your  birth.  Some 
great  grief  which  she  had  had,  and  the  shock  of 
hearing  of  her  father’s  death,  which  was'told  her 
abruptly  and  with  all  its  horrible  details  by  a 
shepherd  whom  she  met  on  her  way  here,  had,  I 
think,  unhinged  her  mind  without  destroying  it. 
However  this  might  be,  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
, tructawordfroroherastoyourparentage.  Ibave 


The  Lady  CItarterys,  Acomhy,  Salop,  to  Mr. 

Holly*,  Rome  (telegraphs) : 

“ The  D.  of  K.  has  arrived  here,  so  I go  to  the 
Adrian  Vansittarts  to-morrow.  What  good  do 
you  suppose  can  come  of  this  intolerable  annoy- 
ance? Make  him  understand  that  no  one  can 
bully  me  into  anything.  I shall  have  a big  party 
at  Milton  for  pheasants.  Come.” 

Mr.  HoUys,  Rome,  to  Lady  Charterys,  Aeornby, 
Salop: 

” All  I shall  see  of  pheasants  will  be  quails : I 
reply  more  hibemieo.  Do  you  mean  you  are 
going  back  next  month  ? I thought  you  never 
could  be  at  Milton  in  autumn  because  it  was  so 
damp.” 

Ihe  Lady  Charterys,  ReHeaf,  Devon,  to  Mr. 
HoUys,  Rome : 

“ It  is  damp  in  a damp  autumn.  This  is  a dry 
one.  I shall  soon  be  home.” 

Mr.  HoUys,  Rome,  to  Lady  Charterys,  RedJeaf, 
Devon: 

“ Perversity,  thy  name  is  woman.” 

The  Lady  Charterys  to  Mr.  HoUys: 

“Not  an  original  remark.  Was  it  worth  pay- 
ing a post-card  to  say  that  f Why  I should  not 
invite  my  own  friends  to  my  own  house  to  slay 
my  own  pheasants  is,  I confess,  wholly  beyond 
my  own  comprehension.  Perhaps  you  will  ex- 
plain a little  ?” 

Mr.  HoUys,  Rome,  to  Lady  Charterys,  Lifford, 
Hants : 

“In  my  trade  we  never  explain.  A discreet 
roundabout  is  all  we  venture  on ; I have  given  a 
hint,  I dare  no  more.” 

The  Lady  Charterys,  Lifford,  Hants,  to  Mr. 
Holly s,  Rome: 

“ Hints  and  innuendoes  are  firet  cousins.  Nei- 
ther are  remarkable  for  courage ; and  I confess  I 
am  never  disposed  to  be  at  the  trouble  to  take 
their  masks  off.  If  you  like  to  come  to  Milton, 
do;  I shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you.  If  you 
don’t,  stay,  and  eat  your  quails  roll^  up  in  vine 
leaves,  and  spare  me  moral  saws  and  stale  apoph- 
thegms, and  inappropriate  counsels  that  don’t  dare 
show  their  faces.” 

Mr.  HoUys  to  the  Lady  Charterys,  Moniolieu 
Abbey,  near  Winchester : 

“ You  are  unkind,  and  are  you  quite  grateful  ? 
The  ball-room  would  never  have  been  painted  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  me.  You  would  have  had  a 
/oumisseur,  and  you  vouldn't  have  discovered  a 
‘ dry  autumn.’  By-the-bye,  the  Meteorological  Re- 
port states  the  rain-fall  in  England  this  September 
to  average  eight  inches  1” 

Leonis  Re7iso,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Don  Ecedlino 
Ferraris,  Florinella-sopra-Subiaco,  etc.,  etc.  : 

“ She  has  returned,  bringing  a great  number 
of  gay  and  great  personages  with  her ; she  is  very 
sweet  and  thoughtful  in  her  manner  to  me,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I were  millions  of  leagues  far- 
ther off  from  her,  since  the  possibility  which 
haunts  roe  that  I may  be  the  bastard  of  her  un- 
cle: it  overwhelms  me  with  shame.  There  are 
coming  here  some  English  princes,  and  the  ball- 
room and  all  my  outlined  frescoes  are  being  cov- 
ered temporarily  with  primrose-hued  satin,  so  that 
I am  driven  from  my  labors ; and  she  has  pro- 
posed to  me  that  I shall  take  her  portrait,  and 
send  it  to  the  Salon  or  the  Academy  next  week. 
1 can  not  refuse.  So  every  morning  she  gives  me 
a sitting  in  the  library,  of  which  she  allows  roe  to 
make  a temporary  studio;  she  would  not  take 
back  the  keys  of  it  I admit  that  it  is  a trying 
thing  to  me  to  do,  with  this  suspicion  upon  me, 
which  is  indeed  to  my  mind  almost  a certainty, 
that  the  Earl  Alured,  to  whom  she  succeeded, 
was  the  faithless  lover  of  my  mother.  I have 
ventured  to  speak  of  him  to  her  when  we  have 
been  alone  in  these  sittings,  but  she  knows  very 
little  about  him.  She  was  not  born  when  he 
died  suddenly,  being  thrown  from  his  horse ; she 
has  always  bwn  told  he  was  an  eccentric,  way- 
ward, capricious  man : she  said,  with  a little 
laugh,  that  capriciousness  was  in  the  blood  of 
the  family,  ’ne  Lady  Caimwrath  has  returned 
with  her;  and,  alas!  conceives  it  her  duty  to 
be  almost  always  present  in  the  library  during 
the  time  that  I am  painting  this  portrait;  they 
regard  me  as  a wild  beast,  seeking  to  devour  this 
lamb  with  the  golden  fleece  I Tu  portrait  will 
be  beautifitl  and  grand;  1 have  dealt  with  it  in 
the  Ven^iaD  way : she  wears  a wonderM  dress 


of  dead-gold  brocade,  with  scarlet  touched  in  it 
here  and  there,  and  holds  a large  fan,  black  and 
gold,  and  is  just  looking  over  her  shoulder  with 
a little  smile ; her  great  Leonsburg  dog  Berwick 
is  beside  her ; he  is  gray,  and  tones  down  the  in- 
tense mass  of  gold  and  scarlet.  But  the  face ! 
there  is  the  miracle  and  glory  of  it.  She  is  much 
more  beautiful  than  1 first  thought  her,  and  her 
expression  is  changed — deepen^  and  softened 
both.  This  week  the  sittings  are  interrupted  by  the 
English  Prince  and  Princess.  The  house  is  all  sot- 
to  sopra  on  account  of  them.  Stupendous  efforts 
are  made  for  their  entertainment,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Prince,  with  seven  other  gentlemen,  slew  fif- 
teen hundr^  pheasants  in  a day,  which  is  con- 
sidered admirable.  I am  always  glad  to  think 
that  I never  in  my  life  slew  anything.  I have 
seen  many  other  better  ways  of  proving  one’s  ad- 
dress, if  one  needs  to  do  so.  There  was  a grand 
ball  last  night,  in  the  room  that  I am  temporari- 
ly turned  out  of ; I keep  away  from  it  all,  of 
course.  I even  proposed  to  her  to  go  away  out 
of  the  house  during  the  time,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it ; and  the  other  afternoon  she  showed 
the  Prince  and  Princess  what  I have  done  of  her 
portrait,  and  sent  for  me  and  presented  me  to 
them  both,  and  they  said  gracious  things,  wliich 
I am  conscious  were  not  overstrained,  for  1 know 
my  force  in  my  own  art.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  suite  told  me  later  that  the  Princess  would 
command  me  to  paint  her  portrait  I answered 
him,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  I was  no  portrait 
painter.  Miladi  scolded  me  very  prettily  for  be- 
ing hourru  and  proud  at  the  wrong  moment. 
“ When  they  are  delighted  with  yon,  what  is 
there  to  offend  you,  even  if  they  are  princes  ?”  So 
she  remonstrated,  and  had  reason  in  her  remon- 
strance, and  perhaps  I was  thankless ; I suppose 
it  is  these  people  who  represent  the  god<ie.s8  For- 
tune nowsdar.s.  The  royal  guests  remained  here 
but  three  days,  during  which,  1 am  told,  they  were 
well  pleased.  They  sent  for  ma  again  before 
their  departure,  and  again  expressed  themselves 
with  much  grace  and  kindness.  The  greater 
part  of  the  other  guests  also  went  away ; to-day 
and  to-morrow  she  will  sit  to  me  again.  I fear 
that  the  civility  toward  me  of  the  royal  persons 
did  not  gratify  my  formidable  enemy  the  Lady 
Caimwrath.  But  what  does  it  all  matter ! Soon 
they  will  leave  me  alone  again.  The  long  win- 
ter will  pass,  and  the  spring  will  probably  find 
the  ball-room  and  the  portrait  alike  finished,  and 
then  1 too  shall  go  away,  and  she  will  not  hear, 
see,  or  remember  me  any  more.  There  is  one 
thing  quite  certain,  I will  not  take  her  money 
for  either  of  the  works.  Perhaps  fame  may 
come  to  me  through  her ; and  for  that  I shall  be 
grateful.  Yet  I do  not  care  for  tame  of  any 
kind;  I care  only  for  art.  I should  be  glad  to 
have  moderate  wealth,  enough  to  spend  my  life 
as  I like,  after  ray  own  manner,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  my  own  dreams.  I must  seem  to  prose  to 
you  intolerably,  but  it  is  a relief  to  me,  for  there 
is  no  one  here  in  whom  I can  confide  my  thoughts. 
To  miladi  I dare  not ; to  the  others  I could  not ; 
and  you  have  been  my  confessor  since  the  hour 
of  my  first  sin ! 

Lord  LJandudno,  Milton  Ernest,  Berks,  to  Hon.  H. 

HoUys,  British  Embassy,  Rotne : 

“Dear  Hollts, — It  was  no  use.  She  tronld 
come  back,  and  she  asked  a whole  tribe  of  peo- 
ple, and  then  to  top  it  the  P.  and  P.  suddenly  fix- 
ed their  arrival  for  the  end  of  the  month,  so 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  all  my  ingenu- 
ity in  having  succeeded  in  persuading  Esm^e  into 
these  visits  was  bootless.  She  made  the  painter 
begin  her  portrait,  and  whatever  else  .she  means, 
she’s  getting  plenty  of  good  work  out  of  him. 
The  fellow  is  amazingly  handsome ; he  reminds 
me  of  Bomeliody,  but  1 can’t  remember  of  whom. 
Esmee  certainly  puts  liim  to  the  fore  a good  deal ; 
she  talked  about  him  so  to  the  P.  and  P.  that  she 
made  her  point,  and  was  allon-ed  to  present  him 
to  them.  But  this  may  all  be  done  only  to  rile 
Tabby.  There  is  no  knowing  with  a woman  like 
Esrode  what  she’s  really  up  to;  she  knows  the 
world  down  to  the  ground,  and  if  she  makes  a 
move,  she’s  a purpose  in  it ; but  yet  again  she’s 
a weather-cock.  The  Italian  adores  her — that’s 
plain  to  be  seen ; when  we  were  last  here,  he’d 
the  whip  - hand  of  her ; now  she’s  the  pull  over 
him.  1 suppose  it’s  only  her  fun,  but  it  will  be 
rough  on  the  poor  devil.  I don’t  see  what  we 
can  any  of  us  do.  Esmee  isn’t  a chicken.  If 
you’d  sent  the  diplomaed  and  decorated  ass  that 
you  spoke  of,  there  would  have  been  none  of  this 
bother.  She  says  she’s  going  to  Cannes  next 
month,  and  has  ordered  the  Olaueus  to  refit  and 
get  in  Mediterranean  trim.  She  can  hardly  take 
the  painter  on  board  with  her.  The  C.  of  0. 
informs  me  that  you  and  I are  responsible  for 
all  this  scandal.  You,  I know,  are;  but  I don’t 
see  where  I come  in ; by-the-way,  in  case  we’re 
obliged  to  have  more  to  do  with  this  man,  can’t 
you  learn  really  something  about  him  ?” 

Mr.  HoUys,  Rotae,  to  Lord  Llandudno,  Milton 
Ernest  : 

“Dear  Llannt,— There  is  nothing  to  learn  ; 
he  never  concealed  where  he  came  from.  He’s 
the  natural  son  of  a woman  of  Fontanella,  and 
his  ^ndfather  was  a huttero  ; that  is,  please 
your  ignorance,  a wild-cattle  keeper.  The  priest 
of  Fontanella — who  has  a history  too,  for  he  is  a 
noble,  and  took  the  vow  of  poverty  and  entered 
the  Church  in  cons^uence  of  the  tragic  death  of 
a mistress — loves  him,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
him : as  to  that  all  the  folk  of  Florinella  are 
a^ed.  The  priest  educated  him,  and  maintained 
him  afterward  at  the  University  of  Rome,  where 
he  took  high  honors.  He  then  studied  art  (liv- 
ing very  miserably,  I suspect)  in  Paris  and  Mu- 
nich, and  then  spent  his  life  between  his  studio 
(a  ^rret)  in  Rome  and  the  priest's  little  house 
up  in  the  hills  at  Florinella,  where  he  painted 
those  Ireeooes  in  the  little  church  which  led  to 
my  most  unfortunate  eoquaintanoe  with  him. 
ThittkaUthetistebelraowii.  He  know  thirty- 
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three  years  of  age.  You  will  see  it  is  aH  quite 
creditable,  more  creditable  perhaps  than  jo^or 
mine ; but,  as  society  is  constituted,  Esmie  mint 
no  more  look  at  him  than  if  he  were  a Uimtot 
a hangman.  I suppose  we  are  all  humbMMht 
telle  est  la  vie.  If  you  are  at  your  (veiy^l^t 
wits’  ends  on  the  spot,  what  am  I a thousand 
miles  off?  What  I should  most  fear  would  be 
an  irreparable  breach  between  E8m6e  and  the  C. 
of  0.,  and  the  adoption  as  chaperon  of  some 
frisky  matron,  like  her  friend  Mrs.  Alsager,  who 
will  let  her  do  just  as  she  likes,  and  get  compro- 
mised in  a hideous  fashion.  My  chief  hope  lies 
in  Renzo  himself;  I think  he  is  a man  of  honor. 
I think  if  he  sees  mischief  ahead,  he  will  go  awav 
out  of  it.” 

lord  LJandudno,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Hon.  H.  Htllys 
Rome:  ’ 

“ I have  never  believed  in  Joseph ; especially 
would  Joseph  be  an  impossibility  when  a beauti- 
ful  young  woman  offered  herself  en  lout  bieri  lout 
honneur.  Don’t  be  alarmed ; she’s  not  at  that 
point  yet,  perhaps  never  will  be.  As  yet  she  is 
only  having  her  portrait  taken,  and  I l)et  it  will 
beat  ‘ La  bella  di  Tiziano.’  The  C.  of  0.  presides 
at  the  sittings,  looking  like  Duty  on  a rock  ster. 
ing  at  Danger,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The 
Alsager  is  going  on  the  Glaucus,  and  that  may 
mean  any  amount  of  mischief.  Vic.  was  at  my 
house  the  other  day,  looking  very  blue,  poor  bov. 
He  won’t  take  his  punishing  without  whimpering. 
How  could  that  marriage  miss  fire?  You  and  I 
should  have  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  sign  our 
names  to  the  most  perfect  settlements  the  world 
ever  saw.  To  think,  too,  how  the  properties  dove- 
tail into  one  another ! It  is  flouting  Providence ; 
but  she  lias  done  the  same  thing  twenty  times  a 
year  ever  since  she  left  her  school-room.” 

Mr.  HoUys,  Rome,  to  Lord  Llandudno,  Milton 
Ernest  (telegraph) : 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  the  affair  with 
R.  serious  /” 


Lord  LJandudno  to  Mr.  HoUjp  (unites) : 

“ It  looks  like  it.  She  put  roe  off  the  scent 
last  time,  but  now  I begin  to  think  the  C.  of  0. 
not  altogether  so  wrong.  However,  it  may  be  all 
caprice.  Slie  is,  after  all,  only  having  her  por- 
trait  taken;  why  should  we  interfere?  I tried 
to  say  something  this  morning,  and  she  looked 
me  in  the  face  with  the  coolest  little  smile,  and 
just  said,  ‘ It  is  so  much  nicer  than  a photograph, 
that  people  can  sell,  whether  one  lets  them  or 
not.’  Just  as  if  she  couldn’t  have  Carolus  Du- 
ran  or  Baudry  to  take  her  portrait!  Just  as  if 
she  hadn’t  been  painted  half  a score  of  times  be- 
fore now ! I do  lielieve  he  has  a great  influence 
over  her ; she  has  left  off  using  the  kolb  to  her 
eyes ; she  wears  her  hair  in  loose  soft  masses, 
instead  of  crimping  and  frizzing  her  fringe;  she 
has  taken  to  quite  simple  sorts  of  gowns,  with 
old-fashioned  gold  girdles  and  gypsires  as  her 
only  ornament.  ‘I  suppose  that’s  aesthetic?’  I 
said  to  Hermionc,  and  llermic  regarded  me  with 
scorn . ‘ How  can  you  be  so  silly  ? It’s  Renzo. 
She  sent  some  of  his  sketches  over  to  Worth,  with 
orders.  Esmee  never  did  care  a bit  about  the 
H'sthetes,  but  she  likes  to  please  him,  don’t  you 
know  ?’  I did  know,  and  I groaned,  and  I know 
the  man  ought  to  go  away,  but  on  my  life  I don’t 
see  why  he  sliould  throw  it  all  up  merely  to  oblige 
us.  Besides,  he  is  honestly  in  love  with  her;  he 
is  the  only  pei-son  in  the  house,  perhaps,  who  does 
not  know  it,  but  he  is  so.  As  she  is  perfectly 
chaiming  and  enchantingly  considerate  toward 
him,  why  should  he  turn  his  back  on  all  that?” 

Mr.  HoUys  to  Lord  Llandudno : 

“You  know  as  well  as  I do  that  men  who  are 
poor  do  turn  their  backs  on  all  that  when  they 
are  gentlemen,  and  I think  he  is  a gentleman; 
but  I grant  the  temptation  is  terrible  if  he  really 
can  see  he  has  any  influence  over  her.  I confess 
the  whole  thing  seems  so  incredible  to  me  that  it 
is  like  a nightmare.  What  does  she  mean  to  do? 
She  never  can  mean  to  marry  him.  He  hasn’t  a 
soldo,  and  not  even  a name !” 

Lord  Llandudno  to  Mr.  HoUys : 

“ I certainly  don’t  dare  hint  to  her  Aat  she 
does,  but  I think  her  quite  capable  of  it  She 
would  love  to  do  it  if  only  for  the  pjeasure  of 
braving  the  C.  of  O,  and  quarrelling  with  all  the 
rest  of  us.  She  is  her  own  mistress,  you  know. 
No  hope  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  here.  Frankly 
I want  to  be  out  of  it,  so  I’m  going  to  shoot 
and  steinbok  with  Hohenlohe  in  Styria.  I think 
if  she’s  left  quite  alone  she’ll  see  the  folly  of  the 
thing.  The  sense  of  opposition  keeps  her  obsti- 
nate ; not,  mind  vou,  that  there’s  anything  definite 
yet.  They’re  only  still  at  this  infernal  portrait 
The  portrait  will  be  grand ; he  handles  the  dead 
gold  and  the  scarlet  with  amazing  skill ; you  cer- 
tainly knew  what  you  were  about,  and  picked  out 
a man  who  could  paint  Hermionc  and 
Herbert  have  come  to  terms ; they’ll  be  marriM 
some  time  after  Christmas.  Everybody  quite 
pleased  all  round.  ‘ That  would  spoil  it  to 
said  £sm4e  the  other  dav.  I declared  I quite 
lieved  her.  She  likes  a chopping  sea  and  a stin 
wind  when  she’s  out.  If  she  does  lose  her  hen 
about  the  Roman,  it  will  only  be  out  of  ‘ contra- 
riness.’ ” 


nis  Return,  MUtem  Emesi,  to  Don  EeeeUino 
Ferraris,  FlorineUasopra-Subiaeo : 
•earest  friend  and  reverend  Father,  You 
uite  right;  the  suspicion  which  has  wme 
ny  mind  concerning  the  Earl  Alured  poison 
eace  and  pleasure  I iiad  found  in  mv  p • 
here.  It  may  be  altogether  fanciful  and 
inded,  but  the  mere  shadow  of  it  is  enoiig 
rken  my, path:  especially  when  I ®, 

nee  the  thought  is  oppressive  «nd  of  im  - 
unbearable  humUiatton-  Ul  oouW-W 
n I ooold  ask  her  permission  to  seektnw^ 
apera  he  may  have  Wt  for  more  evi«w«*i 

• ir  : iQrn 
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more  confirmation ; but  ihia  it  is  impossible  to 
do ; I could  never  bring  my  lips  to  frame  a hint 
of  it  After  all,  too,  I should  most  likely  see 
nothing  more.  The  mere  pastime  of  an  English 
nobleman  with  an  lulian  girl  would  leave  no  im- 
pression on  the  life  and  memory  of  such  a man 
as  he,  even  if  he  loved  her,  as  the  name  on  the 
doe’s  collar  would  suggest.  These  great  gentle- 
men break  so  many  of  these  poor  butterflies  upon 
the  wheel  in  a summer’s  day ! 

“The  portrait  grows;  they  say  it  is  like  the 
style  of  Cabanel,  which  incenses  me : Cabanel  is 
a great  master,  but  I hope  I am  not  borrowing 
from  him  or  any  one ; I paint  what  I see  as  I feel 
it,  and  if  I have  any  master  at  all,  I go  farther 
hack  than  Cabanel,  and  straightway  to  the  V’en- 
ice  of  the  Cinque-cento.  Miladi  is  all  that  is 
sweetest  and  most  kind ; nay,  she  is  too  good  to 
me ; it  offends  all  her  own  people,  that  I can  see. 
When  the  portrait  is  done,  she  will  go  away  at 
once  on  a vessel  of  her  own  southwaixl,  and  the 
long,  cold,  blank  English  winter  faces  me.  Well, 
if  only  there  will  be  light  enough,  I shall  occupy 
myself.  I rise  at  daybreak  to  go  on  with  the 
Theocritian  frescoes ; I can  not  bear  her  to  sup- 
pose that  I purposely  delay  my  work  for  sake  of 
the  ease  of  my  life  here.  If  the  weather  serve, 
I mean  to  fiiiLsh  them  by  next  En,ster.  She  does 
not,  I believe,  return  until  then,  as  she  goes  from 
the  Riviera  straight  to  her  house  'n  London,  with- 
out coming  here  after  her  winter  in  the  South. 
She  asked  me,  a little  abruptly,  this  morning  if  I 
would  not  like  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  winter ; she 
said  I was  not  to  think  for  a moment  that  I was 
bound  to  finish  the  ball-room  until  it  was  quite 
convenient  to  me;  if  my  habits  or  my  health 
needed  a warmer  air  in  winter — then  she  stopped 
and  looked  at  me,  and  I did  not  altogether  under- 
stand her,  but  I felt  my  face  grow  hot,  for  I knew 
that  I bad  no  money  to  return  to  Rome ; I spent 
all  I had  in  coming  here  and  in  the  purchase  of 
the  colors,  and  certainly  I would  die  sooner  than 
tell  her  that.  W'hen  1 hear  all  these  ^plo  ulk 
of  going  here,  going  there,  of  flying  this  wav  and 
that,  like  so  many  happy  birds,  I understand  that 
to  be  poor  is  to  be  a bird  without  wings,  like 
that  poor  hopeless,  ugly  apteryx  which  is  the 
laughing-stock  of  naturalists  and  the  cruel  jest 
of  nature. . . . 

“ The  lord  who  is  a sort  of  More  came  to  me 
just  now  when  1 was  alone  and  commenced  con- 
versation. He  does  not  speak  French  very  well, 
but  I could  fairly  understand  him.  He  said  some 
hard  things  of  miladi.  He  ended  by  hinting  to 
me  that  she  was  'coqtuiir  et  fioe  tMttehe.'  I said 
to  him  that  I did  not  think  that  concerned  me, 
and  that  it  was  not  for  me,  who  received  many 
benefits  from  her,  to  listen  to  blame  of  her.  This 
confused  him  a little.  He  got  up,  said  quickly 
‘ Eh  bienje  m'en  lave  tee  maine  P and  then  added 
that  he  was  himself  going  away  into  Styria.  He 
seemed  to  wish  me  to  give  him  some  assurance, 
but  I did  not  sec  that  any  was  nee<led.  They 
seem  to  attach  much  more  importance  to  me  than 
I can  possibly  claim.  Is  she  a coquette  * I do 
not  think  so.  And  if  she  be,  what  is  that  to  me  ? 
I am  only  a man  who  paints  her  portrait  and  her 
ball-room.  And  I may  be  something  she  would 
think  yet  lower  than  the  sweeper  who  clears  her 
terrace  of  its  leaves 


“ This  morning  whilst  it  was  still  very  early  she 
entered  the  ball-room  when  I was  beginning  my 
work.  She  has  risen  early  the  last  week  or  two ; 
I have  seen  her,  and  once  or  twice  met  her  in  the 
gardens  soon  after  sunrise.  ‘ Why  do  you  work 
so  hard  ?’  she  asked  roe  when  she  had  looked  at 
what  I was  doing.  ‘Why  arc  you  in  such  haste 
to  have  finished  the  thing?  Are  you  tired  of 
England,  of  Milton  ?’  I told  her  that  I thought 
common  honesty  needed  that  the  work  should  be 
done  with  as  little  waste  of  time  ns  it  could. 
‘ And  when  it  is  done,’  she  said,  in  her  abnipt 
fashion  that  yet  is  graceful  too,  ‘ will  you  go  away 
and  have  no  regret  for  us  ?’  I felt  myself  grow 
pale,  for  I knew  that  1 should  suffer — much — but 
I answered  her  that  if  in  the  end  she  consulered 
the  work  well  done  I should  have  no  regrets: 
none ; I should  have  only  great  gratitude.  ‘ Grat- 
itude !’  She  repeated  the  word  with  some  anger. 
She  looked  very  beautiful.  She  had  a white 
woollen  gown  on  with  black  fur  all  round  it,  and 
she  had  a quantity  of  red  autumn  rosea  in  her 
"Md.  ‘It  is  we  who  owe  you  gratitude,’  she 
said, warmly.  ‘It  is  I who  owe  you  gratitude. 
You  give  my  bouse  beautiful  fancies  and  images, 
and  you  have  made  me  think ; you  have  made  me 
feel ; you  have  made  me  conscious  of  the  empti- 
ness and  the  egorism  of  my  life.’  I said  nothing 
—what  could  I say  ? — to  her.  ‘ I think  you  are 
far  too  proud,’  she  said,  after  a little  pause, 
you  have  so  far  too  much  humility. 
I»  you  mean  to  say  you  will  like  to  remain  here 
all  alone  all  the  cold,  dreary,  lonely  winter  ? Y on 
»ill  be  miserable.  You  have  no  idea  how  cold  it 
a,  how  unutterably  dull !’  I told  her  I did  not 
tmnk  that  it  would  be  colder  than  my  fireless  gar- 
ret had  been  in  Paris,  or  was  even  in  Rome,  when 
the  tramontana  blew ; and  I said  that  I should 
not  be  miserable  because  her  memory — and  her 
portrait — would  remain  with  me.  Perhaps  it  was 
w say  even  so  much.  But  it  did  not  offend 
n«r.  She  smiled  and  gave  me  one  of  her  roses, 
and  ordered  me  to  come  to  breakfast  with  her. 

I hmitated  very  much,  but  she  insisted,  so  that  I 
could  not  refuse.  I breakfasted  with  her  and  the 
ittle  I^y  Hermione  before  any  one  else  staying 
in  the  house  was  up,  and  we  laughed  and  chatter- 
ed and  were  merry  and  happy,  and  the  smell  of  the 
grass  and  the  late  roses  came  through 
•w  ^ndows  which  we  could  leave  open  a little, 
w It  is  here  what  we  call  Si.  Martin's  summer. 

*0  have  these  beautiful  hours  to 
Zy***”’  afterward  one  goes  out  into 

hun«r  and  darkness  for  evermore  I 
j^d^Jooaing  back  on  it  all,  here,  as  I write 
thoqgbt  oomea  tp  me  which  seems  in 
- I,  jj  poaaibie  that  she 


would — that  she  docs — love  me?  What  must  1 
do?  Counsel  me.’’ 

Don  Eeeelliiio  Ferrarix,  Florinella-eopra-Subiaeo, 
to  Leonis  Remo,  Milton  Emat,  etc.,  tic. : 

“ ilv  RELOVCD  Son. — It  is  not  for  me  to  coun- 
sol  you  at  such  a distance  from  you  as  I am,  and 
having  so  long  and  altogether  abandoned  the  great 
world.  But  your  nature  is  noble,  your  pride  is 
great,  greater  perhaps  because  some  would  deny 
your  right  to  it:  act, therefore, as  both  these  bid 
you.  That  this  lady  is  drawn  toward  you  I can 
well  believe ; that  you  care  for  her  more  than  you 
know,  I have  long  felt ; but  I cohfe.os  I see  no- 
thing but  suffering  in  store  for  you  through  this 
pa.ssion.  If  you  wish  to  leave  the  place  and  the 
country,  command  me;  you  know  my  purse, 
meagre  as  it  is,  is  always  open  to  you,  and  here 
you  may  find,  as  I have  done,  peace  at  least  of 
conscience,  if  pains  of  memory  pursue  you  even 
to  these  heights.” 

Leonie  Remo  to  Don  ScceUino  Ferraris,  etc.,  etc.  ; 

“ You  are,  as  ever,  good  beyond  my  merit.s. 
If  she  leave  here,  I will  stay  on  and  complete  the 
work.  If  she  remain,  you  are  right — I must  go. 
Peace  will  be  no  more  mine  wherever  my  steps 
may  turn.” 

The  Counteu  of  Chartertfe  to  Mr.  Tlkomae, 
Yacht  “ Glaucue,"  Conete  Harbor  : 

“ Take  her  round  to  Marseilles,  and  there  wait 
telegram  from  me.” 

Leoni*  Remo,  Milton  Erneet,  to  Don  Eecellino 

Ferraris,  Florinella^pra-Snbiaco,  etc.,  etc. ; 

“ She  is  gone.  I suppose  some  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  her,  or  perhaps  she  wished  to 
esca[>c  from  a position  that  became  an  embar- 
rassment. I do  not  know ; I think  she  has  some 
love  for  me;  but  1 hear  always  the  voice  of  that 
old  lord  saving,  ‘ EUe  ext  cotptette  et  fine  mouchr.' 
Yet  I wrong  her ; I am  ba.se  to  want  more  than 
she  has  given  me — the  utmost  sweetne.ss  anri 
delicacy  and  consideration  to  the  last;  so  much 
more  than  I should  have  been  warranted  in  ex- 
pecting! The  evening  Iwfore  she  left  she  came 
to  take  farewell  of  me  when  I was  at  work  on 
her  portrait,  which  is  all  but  finished;  a few 
touches  to  the  drapery  and  to  the  dog  alone  ar<- 
needed.  She  said  to  me,  ‘If  it  be  very  cold,  in- 
deed you  had  better  go  to  Rome,  or  will  you 
come  out  to  us  at  Cannes,  and  make  another  pic- 
ture of  me  amongst  the  palms?’  Her  voice  was 
very  low  and  kind.  It  cost  me  very  much  t<> 
look  at  her  calmly  and  say,  as  I did.  No.  I 
think  she  understood  that  it  was  no  discourtesy. 
She  said  nothing  else.  She  gave  me  her  hand. 
There  were  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  Mine 
were  dim.  You  were  right.  There  is  pain,  great 
pain,  for  both  of  us;  but  hers  will  soon  pas-, 
rich,  happy,  adored,  surrounded,  amused  with 
a thou.sand  distractions  as  she  is  and  will  be : 
but  mine—  No  doubt  what  she  feels  for  me 
is  mere  interest,  mere  coinpn.ssion,  rather  than 
the  divine  pity  of  Desdemona;  perhaps  she  has 
respect  for  me  too,  because  I have  never  flattered 
her.  But  it  is  itn]>os.sible  that  she  seriously  love- 
me.  If  she  did,  she  is  far  removed  from  me  n< 
though  mountains  were  between  us.  If  I could 
accept  her  were  she  to  offer  it,  how  she  wouM 
despise  me  then  and  forever ! 

“ I have  my  first  taste  of  an  English  winter 
to-day.  It  is  bitterly  cold,  and  rains,  and  hails, 
and  siiow.s.  It  is  impossible  to  paint.  I con- 
tinue my  work  in  the  library;  I have  seen  many 
ca.ses  and  drawers  full  of  drawings,  manu.script-, 
and  engravings  still  to  examine  and  arrange.  It 
is  a noble  room,  and  the  great  fire  lit  at  either 
end  fills  it  full  of  mellow  color.  1 could  be  quite 
happy  here  if — if — if ! I have  sent  to  my  friend 
Vico  in  Rome  to  dispose  of  the  pictures  there  are 
in  niy  studio  if  he  can,  even  if  he  get  but  twenty- 
francs  apiece,  and  send  me  the  money;  I can 
leave  here  if  she  return,  as  it  is  her  choice  to  do 
amnetimes  at  a day’s  notice.  She  wrote  me  a 
most  kind  and  pretty  note  this  morning,  "it  cost 
me  much  to  answer  with  a few  formal  lines,  but 
she  wotild  despise  me  if  I let  myself  do  more. 
She  has  reached  Cannes  a fortnight  ago.  She 
describes  her  villa,  with  its  orange  woods  and 
gardens  and  its  walls  of  many-colored  marble,  and 
the  little  harbor  all  to  itself,  with  such  deep  wa- 
ter that  her  yacht  can  anchor  there.  She  asks 
me  to  go  out  and  see.  it,  and  paint  it  all : she 
puts  aside  my  refusal  as  if  it  had  never  been  ut- 
tered. Do  you  think  she  would  be  so  cruel  as  to 
play  with  me  so  far  ? Yet  I am  a fool,  and  thank- 
less. No  doubt  she  only  means  it  in  innocent 
kindness,  and  never  dreams  that  I shall  distort 
it  so.” 

[to  aa  oowTiwpml 


THE  MILWAUKEE  FIRE. 

TfiK  burning  of  the  Newhall  Hotel  in  Milwau- 
kee, with  the  sacrifice  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
lives,  is  another  terrible  warning  against  the 
numlterless  “fire-traps”  which,  in  the  form  of 
hotels,  theatres,  and  tenement-houses,  are  toler- 
ated in  American  cities.  This  hotel  was  notori- 
ously an  unsafe  structure.  It  was  old,  most  of 
the  inner  partitions  and  all  the  floor  beams  were 
of  wood,  and  it  had  been  so  often  on  fire  that  the 
local  insurance  agents  had  recently  refused  to 
take  any  risk  on  the  building.  Bix  stories  in 
height,  with  intricate  passages  and  with  stair- 
ways that  allowed  the  flames  and  suffocating 
smoke  to  rush  almost  instantaneously  from  ba^- 
ment  to  roof,  it  was  provided  with  only  two  fire- 
est-apes. 

Yet,  so  heedless  is  the  travelling  public,  this 
dangerous  building  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
hotels  in  Milwaukee,  and  on  the  night  of  January 
9 it  harbored  more  than  three  hundred  people, 
including  servants.  A little  before  four  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  alarm  of  fire  was 
given,  and  the  firemen  who  hastened  to  the  scene 


beheld  a spectacle  of  honor  that  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  similar  calamities.  Every 
window  of  the  immense  building  was  filled  with 
struggling  men  and  women,  frantically  and  pite- 
ously calling  for  the  aid  which  it  was  impossible 
to  render.  Some  of  the  inmates  found  their  way 
to  the  main  entrance  and  escaped,  and  others 
might  hare  been  saved  had  an  immediate  and 
concerted  attempt  at  rescue  been  made.  But 
there  was  no  one  with  suffieient  presenco  of  mind 
to  uke  the  lead.  The  halls  of  tlie  hotel  were  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  confusion.  Men,  women, 
and  children  rushed  hither  and  thither  in  the 
suffocating  smoke,  missing  in  their  frenzy  the 
stairways  and  windows  leading  to  the  fire-es- 
capes.  All  this  was  witnessed  by  the  horrified 
crowds  that  gathered  in  the  streets. 

The  firemen  worked  with  all  their  accustomed 
energy  and  dispatch ; but  their  efforts  were  im- 
pediNl  by  the  net-work  of  telegraph  wires  which 
surrounded  the  building,  and  which  prevented 
the  raising  of  ladders  to  the  windows.  This  is 
another  warning  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unheeded.  But  fur  these  wires,  which  should 
never  be  permitted  to  stretch  along  the  sides  of 
hotels  or  tenement-houses,  many  people  might 
have  been  rescued  by  the  firemen.  The  wires 
were  also  a hinderance  to  rescue  in  another  way. 
Many  persons  who  jumped  from  the  windows  t*)- 
ward  the  canvas  held  below  struck  the  wires,  and 
fell  fearfully  mangled  on  the  pavement 

The  tragic  details  of  this  calamity,  already  fa- 
miliar through  the  full  teporis  of  the  daily  press, 
ought  to  make  a more  than  passing  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  and  incite  the  proper  authorities 
to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  security  of 
life  in  hotels  and  other  buildings  where  people 
congregate  in  large  numljers.  The  proprietors 
of  such  buildings  should  not  only  be  required,  but 
compelled,  to  make  them  as  absolutely  safe  as 
human  precautions  can  make  them.  Every  thea- 
tre, hotel,  and  large  tenement-house  should  be 
fire-proof.  The  public  is  accustomed  and  willing 
to  lake  chances,  and  should  l>e  protected,  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  against  its  own  heedle-ss- 
ness.  The  Newhall  was  old,  and  everv-body,  says 
a Milwaukee  editor,  “ had  looked  upon  it  as  doom- 
ed if  it  ever  got  on  fire  in  the  night.”  Who  can 
read  of  the  hereism  of  the  brave  firemen  who  car- 
ried the  forms  of  fainting  women  over  the  ladder 
bridge  thrown  across  the  narrow  alleyway  to  the 
upper  story  of  the  burning  building,  of  their  un- 
availing efforts  to  reach  the  windows  where  the 
■struggling  victims  were  imprisoned,  of  the  bodies 
mangled  by  falling  on  the  deadly  telegraph  wires 
and  striking  with  a sickening  thud  on  the  pave- 
ment— who  can  think  of  the  suffering  and  agony 
endured  during  that  awful  half-hour  of  martyr- 
dom— without  hot  indignation  that  such  tragedies 
are  possible  ? Yet  any  night  may  bring  another. 
VV’e  open  the  morning  paper  dreading  to  read  of 
some  terrible  calamity.  On  the  seas  it  may  be 
impossible  to  guard  against  disasters ; but  there 
i.s  no  excuse  whatever  for  such  tragetlies  a.s  at- 
tend the  burning  of  a theatre  or  a hotel.  Such 
structures  can  either  be  made  fire-proof,  or  be  so 
provided  with  appliances  for  putting  out  fire,  and 
with  adequate  means  of  escape,  as  to  make  the 
loss  of  life  from  this  source  as  rare  as  it  is  now 
common. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  MORRILL. 

Tnx  Hon.  I/rr  M.  Morrill,  who  died  at  his  res- 
idence in  Augusta,  Maine,  after  a lingering  ill- 
ne.s.s,  on  the  loth  inst.,  was  bom  in  Belgrade, 
Maine,  on  the  .Id  of  May,  1818.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  entered  Watervillc  College,  in  that 
State,  afterwani  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1839.  Mr.  Morrill  made  his  entry 
into  political  life  in  1854,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Maine  Legislature.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  Slate  Senate,  and  became  its  President. 
Two  years  afterward  he  was  elected  Governor, 
and  was  re-elected  in  185!>  and  1860.  Senator 
Hamlin  having  been  elected  Vice-Pre-sident,  Mr. 
.Morrill  was  chosen  to  take  his  place  in  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  his 
term ; and  in  1863  he  was  re-elected  for  the  term 
ending  in  1869.  On  the  death  of  Senator  Fessen- 
t)EN.  -Mr.  Morrill  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate 
for  the  term  ending  in  1877.  On  the  resignation 
of  Secretary  Bristow,  in  June,  1876,  Senator 
Morrill  was  made  Secretary  of  the  'Treasury, 
which  past  he  occupied  until  March,  1877.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  secretaryship  he  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  of  the  Port  of  Portland,  Maine, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

When  a cold  wave  sweeps  down  from  the 
Northwest,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  charitable 
go  out  toward  those  in  the  midst  of  us  who  are 
ill  prepared  to  meet  the  rigors  of  winter,  how 
many  of  the  philanthropic  ever  give  a thought  to 
the  distress  of  the  poor  Kennebec  River  icemen 
as  their  visions  of  a monopoly  in  ice  suddenly 
pass  away?  

A young  man  of  Mahanoy  City,  Pennsylvania, 
was  chok^  to  death  by  swallowing  a shirt  stud. 
When  the  loser  is  call^  upon  to  pay  a forfeit  of 
that  nature,  it  is  always  allowable  to  remove  the 
studs  and  buttons. 

’The  title  of  the  new  journal.  The  Underiaker't 
Auixtani,  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  ambiguous.  The  Toy  Pietol  is  suggested  as 
a substitute. 

While  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  on  a recent 
pleasure-trip  he  alighted  at  a railway  station  and 
bought  a piece  of  sponge-cake.  The  bell  rang 
for  the  train  to  start  before  he  had  finished  eat- 
ing the  cake,  and  he  left  the  remnant  on  the  res- 
taurant counter.  The  keeper  of  the  restaurant 
labelled  it:  “Great  curiosity  I The  Prince  of  Wales 


bit  this.  For  sale.”  The  story  has  it  that  ho 
not  only  sold  the  piece  for  a large  price,  but  also 
disposed  of  his  entire  stock  of  sponge-cake  in  the 
same  advantageous  manner  before  he  destroyed 
the  label.  

A man  who  was  skeptical  ns  to  the  utility  of 
the  telephone  was  induced  to  step  up  to  the  in- 
strument and  shout  “ Hello,  Sarah  !”  to  his  wife, 
who  was  five  miles  away.  At  that  moment  light- 
ning struck  the  wire  and  knocked  him  senseless. 
His  first  words  on  recovering  cunsciousnees  were, 
“ That’s  Sarah,  every  time.” 

The  Snn  takes  Mayor  Edson  to  task  for  men- 
tioning the  “ working  classes.”  It  insists  that 
lliere  are  no  such  classes  in  this  glorious  repub- 
lic. There  is  here  and  there,  however,  a man 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  stick  to  his  play  pretty 
regularly.  

After  those  who  had  gathered  at  a church  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  see  a wedding  cere- 
mony had  waited  an  hour  for  the  contracting 
parties  to  appear,  the  organist  struck  up  the 
tune,  “Oh  dear,  what  can  tlie  matter  be?”  The 
bride  soon  came  in  smiling,  and  proved  that  she 
was  not  “ tied  up  to  an  apple-tree.” 

A Boston  statistician  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
those  who  hare  not  attended  church  regularly 
with  these  figures : stormy  Sundays  in  Boston 
last  year,  24 ; average  per  year  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years,  16J. 

On  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  freeilom  three  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  were  seen  standing  up 
in  a Washington  street  car  and  holding  on  by 
the  straps,  while  the  seats  were  occupied  by  ne- 
gro laliorers. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Governor  Cleve- 
land was  to  dismiss  the  Pardon  Clerk,  and  say 
that  he  would  attend  to  the  duties  of  that  position 
himself.  It  is  said  that  when  Governor  Cleve- 
land aas  practicing  law  he  went  to  Albany  to  in- 
tercede for  the  life  of  a man  who  hud  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  gallows,  that  he  was  told  by  the 
Pardon  Clerk  that  “ we”  could  do  nothing  in  the 
matter,  and  that  he  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  audience  with  the  Governor,  but 
easily  succeed  in  obuining  mercy  for  the  con- 
demned man  when  he  bad  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  petition.  The  Pardon  Clerk  who  stood 
between  him  and  the  Governor,  the  story  has  it, 
is  the  one  who  was  dismissed. 

Item  from  the  southern  boundary:  “The  Mex- 
icans are  rapidly  becoming  Americanized:  they 
prefer  Kentucky  whiskey  to  aguardiente.” 

A feature  of  life  in  Denver,  says  a writer,  is 
that  fortune-hunters  are  sometimes  found  paying 
their  addre.sses  to  the  kitchen  rather  than  the 
parlor.  The  secret  of  this  is  that  servant-girls 
have  a way  of  investing  their  eaniings  in  build- 
ing lots,  which  advance  in  value  so  rapidly  that 
the  owners  soon  find  themselves  in  a sute  bor- 
dering on  opulence. 

The  advent  upon  the  floor  of  a new  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  subjects  him  to  experience 
at  the  hands  of  the  younger  and  more  frisky 
brokera  which  must  remind  him  of  the  vici.ssi- 
tudes  of  his  Freshman  year  in  college.  The  World 
says  that  when  a new  member  made  his  appear- 
ance recently  he  was  “ greeted  with  howls  of  de- 
light.” His  hat  was  promptly  knocked  off,  and 
other  men’s  hats  were  banged  on  to  his  head, 
some  of  them  stopping  on  his  crown,  and  others 
going  down  till  they  were  stopped  by  his  cars  or 
nose.  The  account  continues;  “Then  they  rush- 
ed him  around  the  room,  and  bitterly  lamented 
the  fact  that  the  table  which  used  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  rostrum  had  been  removed,  for  it 
used  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  a man’s  initia- 
tion to  be  laid  on  his  back  on  this  table,  which 
was  fastened  securely  to  the  floor,  and  then  his 
tormentors,  taking  his  arms  and  legs,  spun  him 
round  and  round  like  a pin-wheel.  'They  tore  his 
coat,  and  chalked  him  all  over  with  strange  signs, 
till  at  lost  in  despair  he  offered  to  sell  his  newly 
acquired  seat  for  very  much  less  than  he  paid  for 
it.”  Three  other  gentlemen  who  were  admitted 
to  membership  on  the  same  day  failed  to  appear 
on  the  floor,  and  no  wonder. 

There  are  at  least  a few  places  in  the  world 
where  rate  are  appreciated  by  men.  In  the  lower 
levels  of  the  Nevada  mines  the  old  miners  neither 
kill  the  rats  nor  suffer  them  to  be  harmed  by 
others.  These  rodents  are  the  scavengers  of  the 
mines.  They  pick  the  meat  bones  thrown  away 
by  the  men,  and  devour  such  scraps  of  food  as 
would  vitiate  the  hot  air  of  the  mines  if  left  to 
decay.  They  also  give  warning  when  a “ cave” 
is  about  to  take  place.  The  miners  believe  that 
the  rats  detect  the  settling  of  the  ground  before 
the  cracking  of  timbers  is  heard,  for  they  come 
out  on  the  floor  and  scamper  about  uneasily.  If 
rats  come  into  a new  drift  or  cross-cut,  tlieir  pre- 
sence is  taken  as  a sign  of  a good  yield.  “The 
other  day,”  says  the  Virginia  City  Enterprise, 
“ when  the  men  were  at  work  on  ^e  face  of  a 
new  cross-cut  on  the  27tlO-feet  level  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mine,  a rat  came  in  to  them,  travelling 
along  the  line  of  the  compressed  air  pipe.  When 
the  little  rodent  was  seen  some  of  the  new  hands 
wanted  to  kill  it,  Iwit  the  old  miners  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  hurt.  They  said  it  would  bring 
luck  to  the  cross-cut.  So  they  fixed  up  in  the 
roof  of  the  drift  a box  as  a house  for  the  rat,  and 
placed  food  near  at  hand,  in  order  that  it  might 
find  its  new  quarters  profitable  as  well  as  com- 
fortable. There  is  much  ulk  among  the  miners 
about  the  coming  of  this  rat,  and  the  men  in  the 
new  cross-cut  are  veiy  proud  of  h,  and  have  high 
hopes  on  aooount  of  its  presenos.” 
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WASHED  ASHORE. 

Sm  donbU-paK*  tllulrsttaii. 

“Hic  was  found  at  the  duTmlngT”  “Tee."  “And 
hie  name  le?”  “Jacquee  Minot." 

“ VtTiere  did  he  live  7”  “ At  the  flahera’  TUlagc,  about 
a mile  below.” 

“Was  he  born  In  the  village?"  "Tee;  be  baa  lived 
there  all  hie  life." 

“ Married  7"  “ Tee,  monaleur.”  “ How  many  chil- 

dren? Wliere  Is  his  wife?" 

“Ah,  monsieur,  that  to  the  sorrow.  Poor  BabetU 
died  last  year; 

.^nd  there  are  six  Uttle  chUdren.  The  youngest  stands 
by  me  here. 

She  is  half  afraid,  you  see,  of  wAuf  lies  there  on  the 
shore : 

Afraid  of  her  father  I Poor  child,  she  never  feared 
him  before!” 

“ Who  cares  for  the  children  7 Will  they  go  to  ^rlend^ 
or  the  state  7” 

Paul  Zettering  rose  from  his  knees:  “He  was  my 
friend  and  my  mate; 

Mate  and  brother  and  friend,  I’ve  been  promising 
poor  Jacques  now 

I would  care  for  his  children;  and,  comrades,  you 
hear  my  vow.” 

“Good.  Yon  may  bury  him,  then,  poor  fellow.  A 
man  so  brave 

Methlnke  should  have  found  In  the  sea  he  loved  a 
clean  deep  grave ; 

But  the  sea’s  a cruel  mtet^oe^  and  scornfully  flings 
ashore 

The  broken  life  and  the  broken  clay  of  him  wbo 
sails  no  more.” 

“Nay,  monsieur,  the  sea  le  faithful;  she  knew  our 
Jacques  would  rest 

Better  beside  the  little  church,  with  the  cross  upon 
his  breast; 

Would  rather  lie  by  his  Babetta;  for  through  the 
church-yard  grass 

The  feet  of  the  kindly  flsher-folk  and  his  little  chil- 
dren pass. 

“Tie  the  winds  that  are  cruel,  monsieur;  the  sca- 
the sea  loves  man ; 

When  the  cruel  winds  leave  her  alone,  she  does  for 
him  all  she  can ; 

And  wlien  they  lash  her  to  fury,  and  she  can  do  no 
more. 

She  beats  the  poor  dead  flahennan  safe  to  bis  own 
home-ehore." 

So  the  gendarme  wrote  of  Jacqnee  Minot:  “Found 
drowned,  and  waabed  ashore.” 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 


Jobs  Woodhatch  did  not  reply  in  any  way  to 
Miss  Brake’s  wish  that  the  coming  of  Lucy  might 
be  delayed.  The  remark  was  not  intended  for 
his  ears,  and  he  was  gentleman  enough  at  least 
to  affect  that  he  had  not  heard  it.  He  wondered 
a little  why  Miss  Brake  should  object  to  the  visit 
of  the  Larcoms ; one  of  his  little  plans  had  been 
to  draw  Lucy  and  Hester  Brake  together  by  the 
common  tie  of  their  one  loss.  They  were  related, 
too— there  seemed  nothing  in  the  world  to  keep 
them  at  arm’s-length,  and  presently  this  ailing, 
fretful,  warm-hearted  little  woman  would  need 
sisterly  help  and  solace.  Kitty  would  be  away 
with  her  husband  at  Tolland’s  farm  then,  and 
Hester  Brake  would  be  very  much  alone. 

He  had  professed  to  be*  in  good  spirits  that 
evening,  but  her  questioning  had  somewhat  dis- 
turbed him.  She  had  asked  him  boldly  whether 
he  was  still  in  love  with  Lucy,  and  he  had  replied 
at  once  that  he  was,  but  the  conversation  had  not 
tended  to  keep  the  good  spirits  of  which  he  had 
boasted  to  their  abnonnal  level.  In  his  “ heart 
of  hearts”  he  bad  objected  a little  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  Hester  Brake  was  a “ privileged”  friend 
who  had  known  the  secret  of  his  life,  had  even 
guessed  at  it  shrewdly  before  the  truth  came  out 
at  the  inquest,  and  the  truth  was  still  tliat  he 
loved  the  fair,  sad  young  widow,  and  would  have 
brightened  her  life*  if  he  could : even  by  the  sae- 
rifice  of  his  own  life,  if  in  any  way  it  would  have 
cheered  her  own,  he  could  have  said  without  much 
boasting. 

“It  is  getting  late,”  he  said,  restless  now. 
“ Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  Hester— to 


“Why!”  repeated  Woodhatch,  rising.  “Be- 
cause we  are  early  folk  at  Farm  Forlorn,  and 
these  are  late  hours  for  us.” 

Miss  Brake  looked  at  her  watch. 

“ Yes,  it  is  getting  late,”  she  said ; “ but  there 
was  one  subject  to  which  I bad  intended  to  al- 
lude. You  have  put  it  out  of  my  head  with  your 
talk  of  these  Larcoms.” 

“Of  old  Alec  and  your  swter-in-law,”  he  said, 
milcllv,  “ not  ‘ these  Larcoms’  exactly.  Well,  what 
is  it  you  want  to  cross-examine  me  upon  ?” 

“ I have  no  more  questions  to  ask,  John,  Sit 
down,”  she  said ; “I  can  not  look  up  af  you  and 
Bliout  mv  wishes,” 

“ Oh ! they  are  wishes  now,  are  they  ?”  said 
John,  lightly.  “ Well,  five  minptes  to  attend  to 
thfm."  _ ... 

He  sat  down  by  her  side  now,  m a second  chair 
that  was  handy,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  very  fixed 
and  earnest,  and  had  Strange  meanings  in  it,  which 
he  could  not  guess  at,  he  was  sure  already. 

“ John,”  she  said,  “for  many  years  I have  be- 

■ Began  ha  Baamk  ytwma  5a  IBM. 


lieved  you  a just  man — a man  who  has  suflfered 
from  injustice,  I might  add,  and  been  above  re- 
senting it  I don’t  think  it  is  in  your  heart  to 
bear  malice,  is  it  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  it  is,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  en- 
deavoring to  regard  her  preface  lightly.  “Wbo 
is  the  party  who  says  I am  malicious  ?” 

“ No  one.” 

“Ah ! that’s  all  right,”  was  his  reply. 

“ But  you  are  unforgiving,” 

“Hester,  you  are  laying  yourself  open  to  an 
action  for  libel ; but  there,  I forgive  you,  at  any 
rate.” 

“ You  arc  unforgiving,”  she  continued,  “ and 
you  are  aware  of  it  The  man  who  haa  injured 
you,  or  slighted  you,  or  put  a false  construction 
on  your  actions,  you  turn  against  at  once.  You 
would  do  liim  no  harm,  but — ” 

“But  I should  not  be  anxious  to  ask  him  to 
dinner,  or  subscribe  to  a testimonial  for  him,  or 
lend  him  a hundred  pounds.  Well,  no.  If  he 
has  a bad  opinion  of  me,”  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  “ let  him  keep  it,  but  at  a respectful 
distance  from  me.  Why  should  I seek  the  com- 
pany of  a man  who  would  treat  me  vilely  if  he 
could,  and  who,  when  I was  at  my  best,  perhaps, 
thought  the  very  worst  of  me  ? What  good  is  he 
to  me  ?” 

“And  you  would  not  forgive  him,”  said  Miss 
Brake. 

“ How  do  you  know,  Miss  Persistency  ?” 

“ And,”  she  went  on,  “ I want  you  to  forpve 
one  poor  weak  fellow  wbo  has  sinned  against 
your  pride,  and  is  very  penitent,  I am  sure. 
Whose  life  your  sternness  has  wrecked  already, 
I am  afraid.” 

John  Woodhatch  was  quick  to  seize  the  motive 
of  all  this. 

“ You  mean  Reuben  Fladge  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ He  was  led  away  by  Morris,  and  talked  into 
playing  the  spy,  but  I forgave  him  on  that  night, 
and  would  have  seen  to  his  future  had  he  let  me — 
had  he  not  grown  desperate,  and — ” 

“And  killed  my  brother.  That  is  what  you 
think  in  your  heart,”  she  said,  with  excitement. 
“ Is  that  not  so? — tell  me !” 

“So  we  have  come  round  to  the  old  ghastly 
subject,”  said  Woodhatch.  “ When  will  you  set 
it  aside?” 

“ Presently.  I am  a new-comer  here.  Put  up 
with  me  John,  and  my  associations  conjured  up 
by  this  farm,  for  a little  while,”  she  said.  “ And 
now — ^you  think  this  Fladge  killed  my  brother  ?” 
“ I am  no  man’s  judge.” 

“ But  you  suspect  him.  From  the  very  first 
you  suspected  that  poor  half-witted  lad.” 

“ Who  tells  you  this  ?” 

“ Fladge  himself.” 

“ Where  have  you  seen  him  ?” 

“ No  matter ; I have  seen  him,”  was  the  reply. 
“More  than  once  I have  given  him  money,  and 
kind  words,  which  he  values  more  than  money. 
And,”  she  added,  “ he  did  not  kill  my  brother,  I 
am  convinced.” 

“ I should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  of  that  too,” 
muttered  Woodhatch. 

“ I want  you  to  take  my  word  for  it ! I,  who 
never  in  my  life  deceived  you,  and  whose  word 
YOU  could  alwavs  trust,”  she  said.  “ Will  you  do 
this?” 

“ Because  you  take  Fladge’s  word  for  it,”  said 
the  farmer,  moodily.  “But  that  is  no  reason 
why  I should.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  terribly  obstinate !”  said  Hester. 
“ It  is  your  besetting  sin ; it  will  he  so  to  the 
end.  Why  can’t  you  believe  what  I say  ?” 

“ You  keep  something  back  from  me,”  was  the 
sharp  reply, 

“For  the  present,  yes  ; but,”  she  added,  “only 
for  the  present.” 

“ You  think  you  have  a clew.  Ah ! Hester, 
many  shrewder  heads  than  yours  have  thought  so 
too.” 

“ Tru.st  mo.” 

“ Who  has  been  bewildering  and  exciting  you 
with  statements  most  likely  to  prove  false? 
Come,  now,  confess,”  he  urged ; “for  you  are  not 
often  like  this.” 

“ I will  tell  you  presently.” 

“ Not  now  ?” 

“ Not  now.” 

“Then  I will  forpve  Fladge  presently,  too,” 
said  Woodhatch,  quietly ; “ when  there  is  any 
proof  in  his  favor  with  which  a man  may  grap- 
ple.” 

“ You  drive  me  to  extremes  by  your  doubts,” 
she  cried,  angrily.  “ You  will  not  give  me  time  to 
prove  the  truth  indisputably ; and  I must  have 
time.” 

“I  have  said  some  one  has  disturbed  your 
I mind,  Hester,  for  a purpose  of  his  own,  knowing 
how  credulous  you  are.  Where  is  this  Fladge  ?” 
asked  John  Woodhatch.  “When  did  you  see 
him  last?” 

“ Don’t  ask  me  any  more  questions,”  she  said, 
wearily. 

“I  will  not,  I am  glad  to  end  the  subject,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  it  was  not  Madge 
who  killed  poor  Mom's.  And  now,  Hester,  go(^- 
night  to  you.” 

“ Good-night,"  she  replied,  in  a low,  offended 
tone,  as  she  rose  and  walk^  across  the  room 
without  looking  at  him  again.  She  paused  before 
Kate  Vaneb,  and  touched  her  shoulder.  The 
game  at  draughts  was  finished,  and  the  betrothed 
couple  had  been  conversing  together  quietly  and 
confidentially. 

“ You  are  the  best  of  friends,  I see,”  she  said, 
lightly.  “ Come,  Kate,  I am  tired,  and  need  rest 
to-night.” 

Kitty  sprang  up  at  once,  and  Hester  Brake 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  arm. 

“ Good-night,  6r^,"  said  Kate,  with  a bright 
smile  at  him. 

“ Good-night,  Kitty,”  he  answered,  as  cheerily, 
as  they  shook  hands  together;  “and  good-night, 
Miss  Brake,” 

“ Toata  is  certainly  like  a voice  I have  heard 


before,”  said  Miss  Brake,  in  lieu  of  her  saluta- 
tion in  response.  “ Where  could  it  have  been  ?” 

“ I can  not  give  you  any  information,”  said 
Greg,  smiling ; “ I wish  it  was  in  my  power.” 
Then  he  opened  the  door  for  her  and  Kitty  to 
pass  through,  bowed  again,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  them. 

He  did  not  return  to  his  place,  but  walked  to 
the  window  where  John  Wo<)dhatch  was  sitting, 
pipe  in  hand,  and  the  tobacco  burning  away  by 
itself  in  the  bowl. 

“ I think  I will  bid  yon  good-night  also,  Mr. 
Woodhatch,”  he  said.  “ It  will  have  to  be  early 
rising  to-morrow  to  see  to  the  seven-acre  lot.” 

“ Yes,  we  must  clear  it  to-morrow,  Greg.” 

“ It  shall  be  done,  sir.” 

“ Goodnight.” 

“Good-night,  Mr.  Woodhatch.” 

Greg  had  expected  for  the  last  day  or  two  that 
the  master  would  have  asked  him  about  Kitty 
Vanch,  and  of  his  feelings  regarding  her,  now 
that  she  was  part  and  parcel  of  his  life,  and  a 
new  addition  to  the  home  here,  but  Mr.  Wood- 
hatch  did  not  broach  the  subject ; on  the  contra- 
ry, he  said,  almost  sharply, 

“When  did  you  see  Fladge  last, Greg?” 

“ Fladge  ?”  repeated  Greg,  in  surprise. 

“Yes;  I have  him  on  my  mind  to-night” 

Greg  hesitated  for  an  instant. 

“ Now  yon  mention  it,  sir,  1 am  reminded  that 
he  was  seen  in  the  village  yesterday.” 

“ Who  saw  him  ?” 

“ One  of  the  servants  fold  me  this  morning  she 
found  him  at  old  Spikins’s  when  she  took  the 
beef  tea  round,”  said  Greg. 

“Ah ! I sec.” 

Greg  glanced  at  the  farmer,  who  looked  thought- 
fully out-of-doors,  and  said  no  more  upon  the 
question.  Taking  this  as  a hint  to  go,  the  favor- 
ite pupil  withdrew,  and  John  Woo<lhatch  stooti 
up  and  stretched  his  arms  out  as  though  the 
day’s  work  or  the  conversation  with  Brake  had 
wearied  him  very  much.  He  was  closing  the 
open  window,  when  a thin,  claw-like  hand  touched 
his  arm  and  sought  to  draw  him,  as  if  against  hi.s 
will,  into  the  shadows  of  the  garden  and  out  of 
the  range  of  the  lights  within  the  room. 

“ Master,”  said  Mrs.  Chadderton,  in  a husky 
whisper,  “ it  is  all  found  out.  You  must  go  away 
at  once.” 


Tbk  master  of  Farm  Forlorn  was  startled  for 
an  instant,  then  his  hand  responded  to  the  clutch 
of  the  housekeeper,  and  the  position  was  quickly 
reversed.  By  his  superior  strength,  the  grasp  of 
his  iron  fingers  which  contraeteil  firmly  and  close- 
ly on  the  fingers  of  Mrs.  Chadderton,  he  drew  that 
estimable  and  watchful  lady  into  the  room  from 
the  dark  garden  ground  wlicrciti  she  had  been 
concealed. 

“ What  a bad  habit  you  have  of  lurking  .-'.hont 
and  listening,  Mrs.  Chadderton  !”  he  said,  coolly. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

Mrs.  Chadderton,  once  in  the  hoii.se,  wa.s  re- 
leased. She  elosed  the  shuttens  with  a quick 
hand,  went  to  the  dwir  of  the  rixim,  hxiked  out 
into  the  corridors,  and  then  returned  with  a feline 
step  to  the  side  of  John  Wo<slhatcli.  She  was 
deathly  white,  he  saw  now,  and  her  slight  frame 
was  .shaking  very  violently. 

“ I have  not  spoken  before ; I have  not  said  a 
word  of  this  before,”  she  whispered,  fiercely,  to 
him.  “ Oh,  master ! mv  dear  old  master,  who  has 
befriended  me  so  much  and  save<i  so  many  more 
deserving,  I ask  you,  beg  you,  pray  to  vou  to  go 
away  from  hero.  Pray  do,  for  (io<rs  sake,  for 
your  own.  Don’t  stop  another  day  !” 

“ Mrs.  Chadderton,  you  are  as  mad  as  a March 
hare,  or — ” 

And  then  he  stooped  and  looked  closely  into 
her  face. 

“ No,  I have  not  been  drinking,”  said  the  house- 
keeper; “for  years  I have  never  touched  a drop 
of  drink.  You  know  that.” 

“ No,  you’re  sober ; then,  old  girl,  you  must  he 
road,”  he  said,  “or  ill,  or  walking  in  your  sleep.” 

“ No,  no,  no,”  she  answered.  “ Don’t  speak  so 
loudly ; can’t  you  whisper,  so  that — so  that  if  any- 
body was  at  the  door  they  could  not  hear  what 
we  were  saying?” 

John  Woodhatch  frowned.  , 

“ They  may  hear  anything  I have  to  say,  and  1 
welcome.” 

“ Ah  ! you  don’t  know,”  she  cried ; “ you  don’t 
sec — you  won’t  see — how  the  net  is  closing  round 
you.” 

“ Go  on,”  said  the  master,  calmly. 

“That  woman  knows  — that  hateful  woman 
whom  you  brought  to  this  house — " 

“ Hateful ! You  call  her  hateful !”  said  Wood- 
hatch,  in  a tone  of  stem  reproof.  “ Try  and  re- 
member.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  but  I only  remember  now  she  is  your 
bitterest  enemy,”  cried  the  housekeeper ; “ she  is 
deceiving  you  and  all  the  rest.  Oh,  sir,  I wouldn’t 
say  so — I would  never  have  said  a word — if  I 
were  not  quite  sure.  You  know  me  well  enough 
for  that,  and  after  all  these  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice to  you.” 

John  Woodhatch  set  down  his  pipe,  and  rested 
his  two  big  brown  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
woman,  generally  so  quiescent  and  passive  and 
grim,  and  now  more  like  a madwoman  than  ever, 
as  he  had  told  her  that  she  must  be. 

“ Listen  to  me,  Mother  Chadderton,  will  you  ?” 

“ I am  listening,”  she  answered ; “ I will  not 
lose  a single  word.  But  please  don’t  speak  so  loud.” 

“ You  are  an  old  servant  here,  and  we  have  not 
many  secrets  from  each  other,”  said  John  Wood- 
batch.  " You  know  my  life,  you  think ; I know 
yours,  I am  sure.  And  there  has  been  on  your 
mind,  then,  for  five  long  years,  the  murder  of 
Morris  Brake  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  you  think  I killed  him,”  he  said — “ nay, 
you  are  sure  1 killed  him  ?” 
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She  did  not  attempt  to  prevaricate;  sh«  jf 

down,  and  answeretl  again,  “ Yes.”  •'•yum  ^ 

“ And  you  are  still  mv  friend ! You 
shrink  away  from  the  hands  red  with  btoo^S 
hold  you  to  your  faith  in  me,  despite  it  alie’tyL. 
said,  wondcringly.  ^ "* 

“ No,  I do  not  shrink,”  she  answered,  boldly 
I saw  1,0 w he  stood  jii  your  wav,  how  he  had 
deceived  you,  robbed  you  of  the  one  woman  who 
c-ould  have  blessed  your  life,  and  made  it  all 
different.  I saw  how  your  heart  was  wrungl! 
how  you  suffered  ! ’ ® 

“ You  know  nothing  about  it.  I *» 

“Oh!  don’t  tell  me  anything;  don’t  say  a word 
but  let  me  save  you,”  she  entreated.  “ Let  me 
swear  you  were  never  away  from  the  house  that 
night;  that  you  were  ill, and  I attended  to  vou- 
^ «o™e  wivof 
that  ” nothing  more  than 

“ You  don’t  blame  me,  then  ?”  he  said. 

“ Blame  you — no.  Why  should  I ?’’ 

He  released  his  hold  of  her,  and  shuddered  for 
an  instant. 

“ You  are  a terrible  woman,  Mrs.  Chadderton  ” 
he  said,  with  a laugh  that  had  not  much  merri- 
ment  in  it;  “you  would  screen  even  a murderer 
then,  from  the  Hands  of  Justice?”  * 

“ With  all  my  heart,  if  that  murderer  was  John 
Woodhatch.” 

“ As  you  are  sure  he  is.” 

She  did  not  answer  again ; she  wrung  her  bands 
together  and  looked  down,  after  her  old  fashion. 

And  he  did  not  repeat  his  question ; he  only  re^ 
gnnled  lier  sorrowfully,  even  very  regretfully,  and 
said  ; 

“ Tell  me  your  news.  Where  is  my  danger?” 

Mrs.  Chadderton  gesticulated  wildly. 

“ A'/ie  was  in  the  village  alone  the  night  before 
her  visit  here.  She  went  to  the  cottages  on  the 
low  level,”  the  housekeeper  exclaimed. 

“ Miss  Brake  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What  did  she  want?” 

“ Spikins  sent  for  her,”  was  the  answer. 

“ How  did  you  learn  this  ?” 

“ From  Reulien  Fladge.  He  has  been  here  to- 
night.” she  went  on,  speaking  with  an  uncommon 
rapidity  of  utterance ; “ it  dawned  even  upon  him 
there  might  lie  danger  to  the  master,  and  more  in 
it  than  he  had  guessed  at.” 

“ What  did  Spikins  say  to  Miss  Brake?" 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  said,  helplessly. 

“ Dws  Fladge  ?” 

“ He  does  not.  He  was  sent  out  of  the  cot- 
tage,” was  the  answer;  “but  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  tell  this  woman  who  killed  Mor- 
ris Brake.” 

“ You  are  sure  of  that?” 

“Quite  sure." 

“ And  Sjiikins  knows  who  was  the  murderer  ?” 

“ Ye.s,  for  certain,”  replied  Mrs.  Chadderton. 

“ I will  go  to  him,”  said  John  Woodhatch.  “ It 
is  important  I should  see  that  man.” 

“ You  are  losing  time,”  murmured  the  house- 
keeper. 

“ No;  I’m  gaining  it,”  said  John  Woodhatch. 

“You  see  it  will  be  more  easy  to  get  away  from 
S’pi kins’s  house,  Ann  Chadderton.  There  will 
not  be  so  many  to  notice  which  way  I have  gone.” 

“ Yes — yes-^but — ” And  then  Mrs.  Chadder- 
ton stoppwi  as  John  Woodhatch  broke  into  a 
laugh  which  sounded  very  strangely  at  that  hour 
of  tlic  night,  and  seemed  to  ring  throughout  the 
farm. 

“Hush!  hush!”  she  exclaimed.  “Why  are 
you  laughing  at  me  ? Where  is  the  fun,  at  such 
a time  as  this  ?” 

“ You  will  not  sec  I am  jesting  with  you,”  he 
said,  “ and  that  this  murder  story  haa  affected 
you  for  nothing.” 

“ Ah  ! yon  are  beyond  me.  I do  not  make  you 
out,  master,”  she  said,  with  a deep  sigh.  “ I 
would  help  you  at  all  hazards  if  I could.  I am 
not  thinking  of  the  murder,  or  caring  for  it:  I 
onlv  care  for  vour  escape.” 

“ Did  Spikins  tell  Miss  Brake  I was  the  mur- 
derer?” 

“ I do  not  know,”  she  said  again. 

“ Has  he  ever  said  to  you  he  thought  I was?” 

“I  have  never  listened  to  him.  All  I know  is, 
he  was  abroad  that  night  when  I sat  up  for  you, 
and  mii.'^t  have  seen  you,”  she  said,  in  a lower 
tone  of  voice. 

“.Seen  me  on  the  sands,  then,  walking  down  the 
disappointment  of  my  life,  Ann  Chadderton — ^n^ 
thing  more  than  that  It  is  strange,” 
regarding  her  reproachfully,  “that  you  should 
think  so  badly  of  me  as  to  set  me  down 
assassin  of  a youth  who  shared  my  home,  and  of 
whom  I was  proud.  I did  not  kill  Morris  Brake, 
woman — I would  have  rather  killed  myself.” 

“ They  may  accuse  you  ail  the  same,”  she  an- 
swered, in  a passive  tone. 

It  appeared  to  be  a matter  of  complete  indii- 
ference  to  her  whether  John  Woodhatch  had  kill- 
ed Morris  Brake  or  not  It  was  his  safety  which 
concerned  this  ivomi*Hi  nothing  else. 

“ Will  yon  lK*lieve  me?”  he  asked,  sharply. 

“Yes,”  she  said  at  once. 

“ And  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Miss  Brake  has 
no  suspicion  of  me.”  t v 

“She  knows  who  is  the  murderer — I beam 
her  sav  so — and  I — I thought  she  must  have 
meant  vou,  sirSpikins  knowing,  and  I knowing— 

“Nothing,”  said  John  Woodhatch,  interrupt- 
ing her.  “ See  here.” 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  the  envelope  wn- 
taliiing  Mis,s  Brake’s  will,  and  held  it  up  betore 
her  astonished  gaze.  . . 

“ She  has  intrusted  me  with  this  to-ni^t— p 
ably  has  left  me  all  her  money  in  it.  This  to 
will  of  Hester  Brake,”  he  said. 

“ Indeed  ?” 

“Yes — indeed  it  is.”  -j -ar* 

“ After  all,  this  may  be  a trick,  she  saio,  ery 
eagerly,  “ to  put  you  off  your  guard.” 

John  Woodhatch  sUnoped  his  foot,  and  tnen 
broke  into  a laugh  again. 
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“If  you  were  not  a woman  I should  shake 
you”  he  said,  bluntly;  “but  you  aro  a poor 
creature  with  only  one  idea.  There  1 go  to  bed, 
and  leave  the  o»«ter  door  on  the  laU.-h ; I may  be 
late.” 

“Late,  sir?” 

“ Yea ; we  are  late  people  sometimes  at  Farm 
Forlorn,  and  prowl  at  night  like  wild  beasts. 
But  then  the  farm  is  a wild  beast’s  den— to 

Forgive  roe.  I have  tried  to  think  for  the 
best  for  roanv  vears.  Always,”  she  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice  again,  “ what  is  the  best  for  you, 
and  as  a return — my  poor  return,  sir — for  all  you 
have  done  for  me.” 

“ There ! there  ! we  will  not  discuss  that  ques- 
tion over  again.  You  can  only  show  your  grati- 
tude.” he  said,  “ by  speaking  well  of  me.” 

“ That  I have  alwavs  done.” 

“ What !”  he  exclaimed,  “ when  yon  thought  I 
had  killed  poor  Morris  ?” 

“That  did  not  matter  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Chad- 
dcrton,  stolidly.  “ You  might  have  thought  it 
right  to  kill  him,  and  you  would  have  known  so 
much  better  than  any  of  us — ” 

“ Good-night,  Mrs.  Chadderton,”  he  said,  dryly. 
“ You  will  want  a deal  of  improvement  yet  before 
you  are  quite  fit  for  the  highest  society.” 

“ Are  you  going  to  Spikins  ?” 

“ Yes.  If  he  thinks  I did  it,  he  must  not  slip 
out  of  the  world  with  that  idea ; and  if  he  knows 
who  did,”  he  added,  with  a frown,  “ he  shall  tell 
me  as  well  as  Hester  Brake.” 

He  locked  the  will  in  a cupboard  by  the  cmp- 
ty  fire-place,  and  then  strode  out  of  the  farm  in 
search  of  the  old  man  who  had  had  no  confidence 
in  John  Woodhatch,  and  so  had  preferred  to  trust 
a woman.  A most  remarkable  man  this  Spikins, 
thought  the  farmer,  as  he  went  along  his  garden, 
and  out  of  the  front  gate  into  the  high-road, 
where  he  took  the  route  which  Greg  and  Hester 
Brake  bad  taken  a few  nights  ago.  He  walked 
very  swiftly,  being  a tall  man,  prone  to  long  strides 
when  business  was  brisk  or  thought  was  deep 
with  him,  and  here  was  one  matter  to  be  settled 
off-hand  and  at  a high  pressure. 

When  should  he  fairly  understand  human  na- 
ture? he  thought,  as  he  marched  on ; when  would 
human  nature  understand  him  or  award  him  com- 
mon justice?  To  think  that  this  quiet  house- 
keeper of  his  had  set  him  down  as  a murderer, 
and  bad  constituted  it  her  duty  in  every  way  to 
screen  him ! To  fancy  “ for  even  a moment”  that 
old  Spikins  on  his  dying  bed — by  way  of  confes- 
sion which  might  have  its  terrible  weight  with  a 
skeptical  world — should  have  raved  out  that  the 
master  of  Farm  Forlorn  had  killed  his  pupil  out 
of  spite.  He  was  not  quite  sure  what  would  be 
the  result  of  that  outcry,  or  how  the  meshes  might 
close  round  him  for  all  the  light  way  in  which  he 
had  treated  it  half  an  hour  ago.  But  he  could 
not  think  for  long  that  Spikins  and  Miss  Brake 
had  him  upon  their  minds.  It  was  not  likely, 
it  was  not  natural;  but  It  was  necessary  to 
know  what  this  poor  old  dotard  had  upon  his 
mind— the  little  mind  which  old  age  had  left  to 
him. 

He  reached  the  rough-hewn  path  leading  into 
the  darkness  of  the  lower  ground,  and  plunged 
into  the  shadows  without  a moment’s  thought 
and  at  the  same  quick  pace.  To  his  surprise 
there  were  figures  flitting  in  the  darkness,  men 
and  women  chattering  there  as  if  it  were  mid- 
day, and  trotting  to  and  fro,  a few  of  them. 

“Mister  Woodhatch — is  that  you,  sir?”  came 
an  inquiry  at  last  in  the  broad  provincial  accent ; 
“ye  have  heard  the  news  then,  sir,  a’ready  ?” 

“What  news?” 

“ He’s  gone  at  last,  poor  soul  f’ 

“Spikins  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.  He  went  off  like  the  snuff  of  a can- 
dle,”  said  the  man  in  the  dark,  “all  of  a sudden 
like,  just  as  Reuben  was  feeding  him  with  a tea- 
spoon and  a-hollerin’  at  him  for  biting  it  Well,” 
was  the  remark,  “ he’s  had  a good  innings,  and 
can’t  complain  where  he’s  a-gone  to.” 

“No,  he  can  not  complain,”  said  Woodhatch ; 
then  he  walked  to  the  last  cottage,  pushed  open 
the  door,  and  joined  a group  of  sight-seers  who 
were  already  there  sUring  down  at  the  still  white 
figure  in  the  bed— more  dignified  in  death  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  life. 

“ He’s  gone,  sir,”  said  Fladge,  who  had  been 
at  the  bed’s  foot,  “ and  he  won’t  want  mo  ever 
again.” 

And  without  another  word,  and  with  a half- 
wistful,  half-frightened  look  at  the  old  master, 
who  had  scared  him  by  his  sudden  presence  there, 
Madge  attempted  to  walk  past  and  drift  into  the 
night  away  from  him. 

But  the  strong  hand  of  the  roaster  caught  him 
by  the  wrist,  and  a voice  less  stem  and  hard  than 
he  had  expected  fell  upon  bis  ears. 

^ "^y,  Fladge.  I want  you,”  said  John  Wood- 
batch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THK  VTSrrORS. 

A rew  days  after  the  death  of  Peter  Spikins, 
whose  sudden  departure  from  this  vale  of  tears 
was  pronounced  to  be  an  especial  “mercy,”  par- 
ticularly by  those  retainers  of  John  Woodhatch 
who  had  had  the  privilege  to  attend  to  him,  “ turn 
and  turn  about” — Alexander  Larcom  and  bis 
daughter  Lucy  arrived  at  Farm  Forlorn. 

It  was  close  upon  five  years  since  they  had  vis- 
it^ the  place,  but  the  farmer’s  perseverance— 
ms  pertinacity — had  brought  them  once  more 
’nthin  the  farm-house  walls.  Lucy  Brake  had 
given  way  at  last,  and  consented  to  accompany 
her  father,  although  this  had  occurred  probabl  v 
not  so  much  for  John  Woodhateh’s  sake  as  on 
»c^t  of  a letter  received  from  Hester  Brake, 
her  to  come,  and  b^ging  that  she  would 
oM  telay  her  visit,  as  she  was  anxious  to  make 
fn^  with  her. 

Ours  wu  not  a happy  first  meeting,  and  I 


would  make  amends  for  it,”  Hester  Brake  wrote 
frankly,  and  thus  disarmed  her  young  sister-in- 
law  at  once.  “After  all,  she  is  Morris’s  sister, 
and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  see  us  friends,” 
said  Lucy  to  her  father.  “ I^et  us  go.” 

Before  the  week  was  out  they  were  located  at 
their  old  quarters ; the  ice  was  broken,  and  the 
new  home  circle  at  Farm  Forlorn  was  quite  com- 
plete. And  the  woman  who  one  night  had  whis- 
pered to  herself,  “ Not  yet,  I hope,”  when  told  by 
John  'Woodhatch  of  the  possibility  of  Lucy’s  vis- 
it, was  the  first  to  welcome  her,  and  appear  very 
glad  to  sec  her. 

“ I was  afraid  you  would  never  come,  or  that 
you  would  come  t^  late,”  said  Hester  Brake. 

“Too  late — for  what?” 

“ To  understand  roe.” 

John  Woodhatch  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he 
walked  away.  He  had  heard  the  salutation,  and 
marvelled  at  it  not  a little. 

“ Of  a surety,  I shall  never  comprehend  these 
women,”  he  soliloquized  as  he  crossed  the  fields 
after  the  interview.  “What  makes  them  such 
* kittle  cattle,’  I wonder  ?” 

Had  he  listened  more,  he  would  have  had  less 
to  be  perplexed  at,  for  Hester  Brake  explained 
the  position  satisfactorily  enough  to  Lucy,  if  aft- 
er her  eccentric  fashion. 

“ I have  so  many  things  to  talk  to  you  about, 
and  I may  not  have  much  time  before  me,”  she 
said ; “ see  how  thin  that  hand  is.” 

She  held  it  up  toward  the  sun  for  her  sister-in- 
law’s  inspection. 

“ I am  not  going  to  live  very  long,”  Hester 
added,  “ and,  after  all,  it  is  better  for  me.” 

“You  must  not  think  that,”  said  Lucy.  “ You 
are  young  still — comparatively.” 

“Compared  with  poor  old  Spikins  who  died 
last  week— oh  yesl”  she  said,  sharply;  “but 
then  I have  not  the  constitution  of  old  Spikins. 
We  Brakes  die  early.” 

“ Oh !”  exclaimed  Lucy,  as  though  an  arrow  had 
stmek  her. 

“ I beg  pardon ; I talk  at  random,”  said  Hester, 
hastily.  “See  what  an  inconsiderate  woman  I 
am,  and  always  in  the  wrong.  Where  is  Mr. 
Larcom?” 

Lucy  looked  hard  at  her,  remembering  the  past 
suspicions  of  her  father,  and  Miss  Brake  said, 
more  hastily  still : 

“ I wish  to  ask  his  pardon  for  the  one  suspi- 
cion I have  had  of  him.  You  know.” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Lucy;  “I  have  not  forgot- 
ten.” 

“ I was  in  the  wrong.  And,”  she  added,  “ I 
have  never  been  backward  in  confessing  my  er- 
rors. Ask  Kate  Vanch — ask  John  Wo^hateh, 
if  I am.” 

“ I am  only  too  glad  to  take  your  own  word  for 
it,”  said  Lucy,  a new  friend  on  the  instant,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  stooped  and  kiss- 
ed Miss  Brake  in  gratitude  for  the  amende  ho~ 
nnrable  which  had  been  made  to  her.  Then  she 
tripped  away  with  a brighter  look  upon  her  face, 
and  went  in  search  of  Morice,  who  it  need  hardly 
be  said  was  also  a guest  at  Farm  Forlorn,  and 
who  had  already  found  out  her  old  companion 
I of  the  sands,  Kitty  Vanch,  and  was  romping 
with  her  in  all  the  exuberance  of  happy  child- 
hood. 

Lucy  felt  her  heart  sink  a little  at  the  sight  of 
them — as  she  had  done  by  the  sea-shore — for 
there  was  only  this  child  to  live  for,  she  thought, 
in  her  morbid  devotion  to  her,  and  what  if  it 
should  happen  that  some  day  Morice  should  love 
some  one  better  than  herself,  when  Morice  grew 
[ up  even  ? Why,  it  would  break  her  heart ! 

“You  are  fond  of  children, Miss  Vanch,”  said 
Lucy,  as  she  approached  them.  “I  think  you 
told  me  this  when  I first  met  you.” 

“ Yes,  I dare  say  1 did,”  answered  Kitty ; “ and 
this  child  would  be  so  bright  if  she  had  more 
companions  of  her  own  age,  probably.” 

“ Morice  does  not  want  any  more  compan- 
ions,” said  Lucy.  “ She  is  contented  with  her 
mother.” 

“ Yes — of  course ; but  then  the  mother  should 
not  be  quite  all  in  all — should  she,  Mrs.  Brake  ?” 
said  Kitty,  thoughtfully ; “ for  the  mother  might 
die,  or  be  separated  from  her  in  some  way,  or — 
but  there ! 1 don’t  know,  I can’t  say.  I have  no 
remembrance  of  a mother  ever  looking  down 
upon  me  as  you  look  at  her.” 

“ Poor  girl !”  and  Lucy’s  hand  stole  out  and 
touched  Kate’s  in  sympathy. 

“ And  jfour  mother,  madam  ?” 

“She  died  when  I was  a baby.  I never  saw 
her ; I can  not  imagine  what  she  was  like,”  said 
Lucy. 

Kate  Vanch  seemed  strangely  drawn  to  this 
beautiful,  almost  desolate,  young  woman.  In- 
deed, there  were  many  reasons  why  she  should 
feel  attracted  by  her,  and  was  solicitous  to  gain 
her  friendship— she  had  heai-d  so  much  of  Lucy 
Brake,  and  knew  so  much  more  than  Lucy  would 
have  given  her  credit  for  knowing. 

“ I hope  we  may  be  friends,  some  day,”  said 
Kitty,  frankly,  “ and  that  when  Greg  and  I are 
married  you  will  not  keep  entirely  away  from  us.” 

“Would  you  care  to  see  me  then?”  asked 
Lucy. 

“Yes,  indeetl  I would.  I have  thought  I 
should  like  to  be  a humble  but  true  friend  of 
yours,”  said  Kitty,  “ even  before  I had  seen  you ; 
i used  to  think  that” 

“ Indeed !”  said  Lucy,  interested  and  astonish- 
ed ; “ and  how  was  that  ?” 

“ I had  heard  you  were  so  pretty,  and  good, 
and  clever.” 

“From  Morris?”  came  the  eager  question 
now. 

“ Oh  no ! you  were  secretly  married,  and  he 
did  not  mention  you  very  often  to  his  sister,”  said 
Kitty.  “ It  was  from  Mr.  Woodhatch,  of  course.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  yes;  I had  forgotten  John,”  said 
Lucy. 

“ Forgotten  him !”  cried  Kitty. 

“Did  he  speak  of  me  so  much,  then,  years 
ago  ?”  asked  Lucy,  looking  sadly  on  the  groond. 


“ He  spake  of  little  else,”  said  Kate,  frankly ; 
“and  of  course  I knew — everybody  knew.” 

“ Mine  has  been  a profitless  life,  and  has 
troubled  others  a great  deal,”  said  Lucy,  more 
coldly ; “ and  you  must  not  speak  of  this  again.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon  if  I have  said  anything  to 
pain  you,” 

“ It  is  granted,  and  readily.” 

“ I — I have  a bad  habit  of  speaking  out,  of  say- 
ing what  is  in  my  thoughts,”  Kitty  explained; 
“ and  your  coming  has  made  roe  more  abrupt  than 
usual  in  my  speech.  And  perhaps  I have  not 
improved  lately,  as  Greg  is  something  like  me  in 
that  way.” 

“ Greg  is  frank,  then  ?” 

“ He  has  not  a secret  from  me  in  the  world.” 

“ That  is  very  good  of  him.  I admire  perfect 
confidence.” 

“ Part  of  this  habit  of  speaking  out  we  have 
both  learned  from  the  roaster.  That  is  it,  I sup- 
pose,” said  Kilty,  after  a moment’s  reflection  : 
“ he  is  our  model,  and  we  copy  him.” 

“ Does  he  teach  you  to  talk  in  this  way,  and 
about  himself  ?” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Kitty,  coloring ; “ but  you — you 
do  not  mind  my  mentioning  his  name  to  you. 
You  can  not  hate  him,  surely.” 

“ I have  a great  respect  for  him.  He  is  my  fa- 
ther’s friend  and  mine,  and  I should  be  glad  to 
sec  him  happy ; and,”  she  added,  after  a mo- 
ment’s pause,  “ that  is  all.  Come,  Morice  dear, 
bid  Miss  Vanch  good-by  for  the  present.” 

“ Dood-by,”  said  Morice,  holding  up  her  rose- 
bud mouth  to  bo  kissed  by  her  new  friend  ; and 
then  mother  and  child  strolled  away,  and  Kate 
Vanch  stood  looking  after  Lucy  Brake. 

“How  pretty  she  is!”  she  murmured;  “how 
young  and  fair,  and  unlike  everybody  else  at 
Skegs  Shore ! Why  did  not  my  steady  old  faith- 
ful Greg  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  forget  me  al- 
together ? What  would  Kitty  Vanch  have  done 
then,  I wonder !” 

(TO  DK  oownioranw] 


WILLIAM  A.  SEAVER. 

Mr.  William  A.  Skavxr,  whose  sudden  death 
on  the  7th  instant  was  a surprise  and  shock  to 
all  his  friends,  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York, 
March  10, 1816.  His  parents  removed  to  Batavia 
while  he  was  in  his  infancy,  and  there  he  was 
brought  up  and  educated.  His  first  venture  of 
any  importance  was  in  connection  with  the  Buf- 
falo Courier,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years 
the  editor. 

Mr.  Seaver  came  to  New  York  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  occupied  himself  with  lit- 
erary pursuits.  He  was  at  one  lime  editor  of  a 
Church  journal  in  this  city,  and  correspondent 
for  several  newspapers  in  the  South  and  West. 
In  1868  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  “ Editor’s 
Drawer,”  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  a position  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance 
with  men,  his  position  in  society,  and  his  rare 
aptitude  as  a raronteur.  The  “ Drawer”  is  liter- 
ally what  the  name  implies.  When  this  depart- 
ment was  first  projected,  in  the  summer  of  1861, 
the  clippings  and  contributions  intended  for  it 
were  thrown  into  a drawer  of  a certain  desk,  and 
this  circumstance  suggested  the  name.  The  same 
method  has  been  pursued  ever  since  that  time. 
The  contributions  for  this  department  of  the 
Magazine,  which  come  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  are  still  deposited  in  the  drawer,  whence 
the  editor  takes  them  and  culls  his  selections. 
Many  of  the  contributions  are  merely  crude  sug- 
gestions, and  Mr.  Seaver  displayed  fine  tact  in 
editing,  condensing,  or  enlarging  them.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Seaver  also  conducted  the  “ Per- 
sonal” departments  in  Harper’s  Bazar  and  Har- 
per’s Weekly,  the  latter  until  the  last  week  of  his 
life.  On  the  Wednesday  preceding  his  death  his 
“copy”  came  to  the  office,  written  in  his  usual 
clear  and  remarkably  neat  hand,  and  the  editor, 
glancing  over  the  familiar  MS.,  had  little  thought 
that  it  was  the  last  he  should  receive  from  his 
long-time  associate. 

Mr.  Seaver  was  for  some  years  President  of 
the  Adriatic  Fire-insurance  Company,  of  this 
city,  and  was  also  a member  of  the  New  York 
bar.  He  belonged  to  the  Union  Club,  where  his 
presence  was  always  welcome,  for  his  genial  so- 
cial qualities  and  his  inexhau.stible  fund  of  anec- 
dote and  story.  He  resided  in  a pleasant  cottage 
at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  had  gathered  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-selected  library.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  acute  pneumonia. 


A SLEIGH-RIDE  IN  NORWAY. 

Dinner  ended,  and  by  the  time  the  coffee  and 
cigars  have  been  consumed,  in  Norse  fashion, 
with  the  ladies,  the  stars  are  already  twinkling 
from  the  dark  blue  Northern  sky.  We  bear  the 
stomping  and  neighing  of  the  horses  as  the 
sleighs  arc  being  brought  round  to  the  hail  door. 
You  finish  your  cigar — it  is  too  cold  to  smoke 
oiit-of-doors — and  get  into  your  fur  coat,  made 
from  the  fell  of  a Norwegian  wolf;  top-boots 
lined  with  soft  sheep-skin;  fur  gloves;  and  to 
crown  it  all,  a bear-skin  cap  drawn  over  your 
cars ; and  you  feel  fit  for  a drive  to  the  north 
pole. 

You  see  that  the  ladies  and  children  in  the 
roomy  family  sleigh  are  well  wrapped  up  in  bear- 
skin and  foot-bags ; but  your  interest  is  concen- 
trated more  on  your  own  “ fare,”  the  girl  from 
whose  eyes  you  last  night  in  the  dance  drank 
those  sweet  but  painful  draughts  of  uncertain 
love,  who  now  again  trusts  herself  to  your  guid- 
ing arm,  and  this  time  to  curb  the  capricious  tem- 
per of  a Norwegian  sleigh-trotter.  Carefully  you 
embalm  her  in  the  light  spide  dade,  or  point  sleigh ; 
you  examine  the  wiry  shafts  and  Uie  harness  with 
great  care,  stroke  ^e  arching  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal, with  an  encouraging  word,  and  take  your 
seat  on  the  perch  behind.  “ Let  him  go,  Gustaf." 
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And  you  are  off  along  the  hard-trodden  road  with 
the  speed  of  an  avalanche,  whilst  the  frosty  air 
whistles  around  you,  and  makes  the  blood  for  a 
moment  tingle  in  your  cheeks,  and  you  feel, 
through  the  rapid  motion,  a delight  and  internal 
exuberance  of  spirits,  which  is  equally  shared  by 
the  fair  companion  before  you,  as  you  speed 
through  the  glistening  snow.  How  you  bless  the 
inventor  of  tlint  vehicle,  whose  genius  has  created 
this  pleasant  little  gondola  of  the  snow  for  your 
individual  benefit,  in  which  you  may  be  so  near 
the  object  of  your  affection,  watch  every  play  of 
her  capricious  nature  in  her  shadowed  eyes,  and 
inhale  that  sweet  perfume  so  delicious  and  intoxi- 
cating to  every  lover!  Yes,  how  many  tales  of 
true  love  have  not  been  told  in  a Norwegian  point 
sleigh,  and  treasured  forever  by  the  fair  listener! 

And  what  a scene,  what  an  impressive  atom  of 
nature’s  creation  you  gaze  on ! High  above  you 
is  the  vaulted  arch  of  the  deep  blue  heavens,  the 
color  of  which  you  will  only  see  near  the  polar 
circle,  and  which  is  closely  studded  by  innumer- 
able silvery  stars.  There  is  the  merry  polar  star 
right  above  vou,  round  which  the  “Great  Bear” 
walks  his  nightly  beat,  followed  in  solemn  pro- 
cession by  the  valiant  Grion,  who  lifts  his  glisten- 
ing glaive  against  the  frontlet  of  the  defiant  Bull ; 
while  lo ! just  above  the  crowns  of  the  pine-trees 
in  the  forest  yonder  a brilliant  star  arises,  a vis- 
itor  from  a milder  clime,  not  always  seen  in  the 
Northern  sky,  the  Dogstar,  the  vigilant  Sirius  of 
the  Greeks;  and  across  the  heavens  is  cast  a 
broad  ribbon  shining  with  myriads  of  invisible 
worlds,  the  Milky  Way,  along  which  the  valorous 
Scandinavian  Kjemper,  the  gallant  warriors  of 
the  Saga,  rode  to  Walhnlla,  the  portals  of  which 
you  see  encircled  by  the  carved  segment  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  whose  fiery  rays  erratically  flood 
the  heavens  with  a thousand  colors  and  fantastic 
shapes  of  liquid  flame.  And  around  you  is  the 
scenery  of  a Norwegian  landscape,  with  its  hills 
and  dales  bcmantled  in  virgin  snow,  in  which  the 
distant  mountains  recline  in  bold  relief  on  the 
dark  background,  which  also  invests  the  solemn 
pine-trees,  under  whose  snow-laden  crowns  and 
boughs  we  arc  now  sweeping,  with  a mysticism 
which  makes  us  ponder  on  the  innumerable  tales 
of  the  goblin  and  the  brownie  in  which  old  Nor- 
way abounds. 


ORIGIN  OF  “PAUL  PRY.” 

It  has  often  been  repeated  that  Paul  Pry  was 
drawn  from  a familiar  figure  of  the  time,  the  ec- 
centric Tom  Hill,  editor  of  the  Dramatic  J^rror. 

Mr.  John  Poole,  the  author  of  the  delightful 
comedy,  expressly  contradicts  this  in  a little  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  himself  which  he  addressed 
to  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  period.  “The 
idea  of  the  character  of  Paul  Pry  was  suggested,” 
he  says,”  by  the  following  anecdote,  relat^  to  me 
.several  years  ago  by  a beloved  friend:  An  idle 
old  lady,  living  in  a narrow  street,  had  passed  so 
much  of  her  time  in  watching  the  affairs  of  her 
neighbors  that  she  at  length  knew  the  sound  of 
each  particular  knocker  within  hearing,  and  could 
tell  to  which  house  it  belonged.  It  happened 
that  she  fell  ill,  and  was  for  several  days  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  Unable  to  observe  in  person 
what  was  going  on  outside,  she  stationed  her 
maid  at  the  window  as  her  substitute  for  the 
performance  of  that  Usk.  But  Betty  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  occupation ; she  became  careless  in 
her  reports,  impatient  and  tetchy  when  repri- 
manded for  her  negligence.  ‘ Betty,  what  are 
you  thinking  about  ? Don’t  you  hear  a double 
knock  at  No.  9?  Who  is  it?’  ‘The  first-floor 
lodger,  ma’am.’  ‘ Betty ! Betty ! I declare  I must 
give  you  warning.  Why  don’t  you  tell  me  what 
that  knock  is  at  No.  24  ?’  ‘ Why,  Lord,  ma’am, 
it  is  only  the  baker  with  pies.’  ‘ Piet ! Betty  ? 
What  can  they  want  with  pies  at  No.  24  ? They 
had  pies  yesterday !’  Of  this  very  point  I have 
availed  myself.  Let  me  add  that  Paul  Pry  was 
never  intended  as  the  representative  of  any  one 
individual,  but  of  a class.  Like  the  melancholy 
o'  Jacques,  he  ‘is  compounded  of  many  sim- 
ples,’ and  I could  mention  five  or  six  who  were 
unconscious  contributors  to  the  character.  That 
it  should  have  been  so  often  though  erroneous- 
ly supposed  to  have  been  drawn  after  some 
particular  person  is  perhaps  complimentary  to 
the  general  truth  of  the  delineation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  play  generally,  I may  say  that  it  is 
original ; it  is  originial  in  structure,  plot,  charac- 
ter, and  dialogue — such  as  they  are.  The  only 
imitation  I am  aware  of  is  to  be  found  in  part  of 
the  business  in  which  Mrs.  Subtle  is  engaged : 
whilst  writing  those  scenes  I had  strongly  in  my 
recollection  (^liin  d’Harleville’s  Vieuz  Celibalaire. 
But  even  the  little  I have  adopted  is  considerably 
altered  and  modified  by  the  necessity  of  adapting 
it  to  the  exigencies  of  a different  plot.” 


METHODISM  IN  BROOKLYN. 

Lord  Macaulay  said  that  he  had  seen  a book 
purporting  to  be  a history  of  England,  that  made 
no  mention  of  John  Wesley.  Not  only  is  reli- 
gion, as  one  of  the  great  forces  moulding  the  fash- 
ion of  society,  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  es- 
timating the  condition  of  a community,  but  the 
character  and  relative  influence  of  the  several 
forma  into  which  religion  may  shape  haelf  are 
also  to  be  considered.  Especially  is  this  neces- 
sary in  a state  of  society  like  ours,  in  which  all 
religions  are  alike  unobstructed  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  views,  and  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  respective  mor^  and  social  practices.  Twdve 
thousand  persons  holding  a positive  form  of  be- 
lief, and  professing  to  be  governed  by  defined 
rulM  of  moral  conduct,  distributed  through  the 
several  departments  of  active  life,  must  exert  an 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  morals,  edn^athm, 
t^e,  and  politics  of  the  community.  The  state 
of  Hethodira,  therefore,  is  not  a mere  sentiment- 
al question,  affecting  only  the  devoot  eiater  who 
breathes  out  the  fervor  ot  her  igiiit  In  h^olass- 
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meeting,  or  the  stalwart  parson  who 
thunders  from  his  pulpit  on  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Law,  hut  is  one  of  practi- 
cal interest  to  the  citizen,  the  philos- 
opher, and  the  political  economist. 

There  are  now  thirty-nine  Method- 
ist Episcopal  churches  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  Of  these  nearly  one-half 
have  come  into  existence  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  The  increase 
of  members  in  these  churches  has 
with  remarkable  uniformity  kept 
pace  with  the  general  growth  of  the 
city.  In  1857  the  numbers  were 
4122,  and  in  1882,  11,799,  being  in 
each  ca.se  about  two  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population.  The  value  of 
church  property  has  increased  at  a 
greater  ratio,  t^ing  in  1857  a little 
jnore  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  es- 
tate of  the  city,  while  in  1 882  it  was 
a little  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  showing  an  increase  of  the 
value  of  church  property,  as  related 
to  the  aggregated  wealth  of  the  city, 
of  about  fifty  per  cent.  -\3  related 
to  the  number  of  communicants  the 
advance  has  been  still  greater,  the 
increase  of  numbers  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  being  threefold,  and  the 
increase  of  property  being  fivefold, 
as  the  figures  would  show,  but  in  so 
short  an  article  we  must  deal  spar- 
ingly with  statistics.  The  contribu- 
tions to  the  benevolent  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  Church  durii\g 
the  same  period  have  advanced  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  numbers, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  wealth.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  tliat  large  suras  have  been 
contributed  within  the  above-named 
period  to  the  great  educational  and 
philanthropic  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  thoughts  of  every 
reader  of  these  words  will  at  once 
revert  to  the  distinguished  citizen  of 
Brooklyn  whose  princely  munificence 
has  spread  his  name  throughout  the 
entire  land,  and  caused  the  heart  of 
every  Methodist  to  beat  with  pride 
and  gratitude. 

The  territorial  growth  of  Method- 
ism has  of  course  followed  the  cur- 
rent of  the  population,  which,  revers- 
ing the  order  of  the  star  of  empire, 
has  held  its  way  eastward  instead  of 
westward.  The  older  churches  still 
mdntiin  their  ground  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  city,  laboring,  un<ler 
great  discouragements,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 
The  new  churches  correspond  in 
character  with  the  improved  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  they  are  built.  In 
point  of  architecture  they  have  all 
aimed  more  at  neatness,  convenience, 
and  economy  than  at  elegance.  In- 
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■“  deed,  the  Summerfield  Cbuar.1.  • 
ated  on  Washington  Avenno  ' j’*”' 
John’s,  in  the  Eastern  rhMrict*"'^  ^ 
until  the  erection  of  Grace  ri 

the  symmetnr  of  its 

pome  others,  is,  we  thinlr 

a^hitects,  Messrs.  Pxumr 
It  has  one  of  the  most  ornate  ami 
exteriors  of  anv  church 
in  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  the  S 
IP  an  admixture  of  thirteenth-centm 
Gothic  with  just  enough  of  the  Florid 
^ richness  of ^ 

tail.  The  entire  front  walls  are  ot 
^ne  from  Martinsville,  New  Jomey. 
The  trimmings,  viz.,  the  small  col 

I umns  and  <^pitals,  .oossoirs,  pin. 
nacles,  cornices,  flylng-hutiiii!- 

etc.,  arc  of  te^  cotta  of  both  a li^ 

drab  and  rich  brown  color. . .The 
general  form  of  tJie  interior  is  reel, 
anpily,  with  a central  nave  fortv- 
eight  feet  wide,  and  two  aisles  each 
pix  feet  wide,  making  the  auditorium 
sixty  by  ninety  feet,  with  accomroo- 
dations  for  about  six  hundred  full- 
size  sittings.”  Adjoining  the  church, 
and  fronting  on  Seventh  Avenue,  and 
forming  part  of  the  architectuial 
Btracture,  is  the  chapel  and  Sunday, 
school-room,  built  in  the  same  style, 
and  finished  with  the  same  degree 
of  elegance.  The  whole  is  fumiahed 
T»ith  highly  ornate  cathedral-glass 
windows.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  a fine 
organ,  built  by  Hook  & Bartoo,  of 
Boston,  The  entire  cost  of  the 
church  is  about  >70,000.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  complete  and  beautiful 
edifice  is  highly  creditable  to  the  so- 
ciety  that  worship  in  It.  They  have 
passed  through  many  vicissitndea 
since  their  organization  in  1868, 
when  the  church  was  situated  on 
Sterling  Place,  with  a contemplated 
front  on  Seventh  Avenue,  and  was 
known  as  the  “Seventh  A venue  M.E. 
Church.”  But  with  the  true  heroism 
of  faithful  men,  aided  by  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  their  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Georre  P.  Maiks,  they  have 
risen  superior  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  now  present  this  beau- 
tiful edifice  to  God  and  the  general 
Church. 

The  dedication  is  to  take  place  on 
Suminy,  January  21,  on  which  occa- 
sion Bishop  Sntpso.v  will  officiate. 

George  F.  KEmu 
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irs  the  same  with  cat*  a*  it  i>  w ith  suil.u-  (r.-miu  k.-l  il„. 
i Theres  able  cats,  und  ordiiiai-v  cats,  am)  lir<i  iiifi  sccom 
Speaking  of  able  cats,  the  one  wc  pickd  up  when 
of  the  //.  T.  Cliffonl  just  laid  over  anv  cat  ihi 
ctniead  of  m the  Scriptures  «»r  claewhere. 

* derelict  bark  in  about  the  latitt 
k«L  bound  from  'Frisco  at  the  time, 

imn^*.**  Pettdh tim,  and  the  esifitain  he  gave  the 

...  ^ The  men  who  boarded  the  derelict  foiii 
hames».<!ask  as  comfortable  a.s  you  clnv»si 
• •>«  the  men,  as  much  as  to  say,’**  You’ve  I 

Ihof!^  II  »?.  a-rescuing  of  me,"  and  then  he  smile 
“**  teeth,  just  to  let  ’em  know  that  he  didn’t 
oi  aboard  the  boat  and  came  off  to  the  C 

Mr*  “ * commodore. 

medical  chap,  I mean — took  a fancy  to  t 


THK  .-rollV  ()K  A CAT. 

iimm  di.il.  Iv.  Hieh.ird  went  up  to  him  and  purr.'d  round  him  ns  if 
h.-  w.iiued  niediciiie  the  worst  w.iy,  ami  h ol  perf- ct  confidence  in 
the  doctor,  and  wunldn’t  have  any  other  medical  chap  at  any  price. 
So  th<'  doctor  pnt-i  Ri'  hard  in  hi>  slaU’-room.  wlievc  lie  kept  a big 
collection  of  nil  sorts  ,A  -luffed  vermin— birds  and  rats  and  siieli. 
Di.ln't  Itiehanl  have  a lovelv  linm  w ith  those  speeimen.s,  though  I 
When  the  doctor  came  back  after  leaving  the  cat  alone  for  half  an 
hour  he  couldn’t  have  told  his  collection  from  a cart-load  of  old 
bone.s  and  feathers.  Richard  came  flying  out  of  that  state-room 
IIS  if  he  hud  ail  important  engagement  on  a back  fence,  and  could 
wait  on  no  account  whatever. 

.Vext  the  cat  tackled  the  captain’s  parrot,  that  hung  in  a cage  in 
the  cabin.  Ho  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a first-closs  dinner 
of  roast  parrot,  but  he  changed  liis  mind  when  the  parrot  tackled 
him,  and  making  fast  to  his  fore-leg,  hauled  in  on  it  as  if  ho  was 
boarding  the  forc-tock.  I said  he  was  an  able  cat,  and  you’d  have 


-aid  so  if  yon  coiihl  have  licanl  liiiii  yell  and  swear.  The  steward 
came  in  aiid  rescued  of  liini  just  as  his  fore-leg  was  fetching  loose 
from  tlic  siH  kel. 

.Vs  soon  ns  lie  was  loose,  away  the  cat  goes  forward,  and  pixaent- 
ly  he  sec.s  a gull  on  the  tlving-jib-boom.  He  wasn’t  a bit  discour- 
agid  by  the  parrot,  and  felt  he  wa.s  able  to  fetch  that  gull^  without 
more  than  half  trying.  So  lie  crept  out  on  the  flying-jib-boom, 
and  just  as  he  jiitups  for  the  gull  the  gull  flies  off,  and  Kiuhard 
Pendleton  goes  overboard  like  a shot. 

It  was  pretty  near  a dead  calm,  and  as  the  cat  drifted  slowly  aft 
one  of  the  men  gets  a boat-hook  and  fishes  him  up  about  the  time 
he  comes  abreast  of  the  rudder.  The  man  wrings  him  out,  for 
there  was  about  a bucketful  of  water  soaked  into  him,  and  then 
chiicka  him  on  the  top  of  the  quarter-deck  awn'mg  to  dry. 

Richard  didn’t  slay  there  long.  He  heard  somebody  making  a 
remark  about  tea,  and  he  roused  himself  and  went  below  to  see 
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about  it  The  steward  had  just  set  the  table,  and 
there  was  a jug  of  milk  on  it.  The  cat  jama  his 
liead  into  that  and  when  he  found  he  couldn’t 
get  bis  head  out  again  he  just  capsizes  the  jug, 
catches  hold  of  the  table-cloth,  and  pulls  every- 
thing on  to  the  floor,  calculating  rightly  that  the 
jug  would  smash  and  let  his  head  out.  When  the 
Steward  rushed  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter  he 
didn’t  find  much  cat,  for  Richard  had  stowed 
himself  away  inside  of  the  captain’s  particular 
Stilton  cheese,  and  only  the  end  of  his  tail  was 
visible. 

They  found  him  that  night  asleep  in  the  box 
where  a passenger  that  we  had,  who  was  consul 
to  some  outlandish  port,  kept  his  cocked  bat. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  milk  and  preserves  and 
manevelins  generally  sticking  to  that  cat,  and  per- 
haps that  was  the  reason  the  consul  would  have 
hove  him  overboard  if  the  captain  hadn’t  stopped 
him. 

That  was  only  one  day’s  duty  that  Richard  did 
aboard  that  ship,  but  it  was  a fair  sample  of  his 
every-day  work.  Why  didn’t  we  heave  him  over- 
board ? Why,  sir,  I thought  you,  being  an  intel- 
ligent man,  knew  that  killing  a cat  is  like  praying 
for  the  worst  kind  of  luck,  and  being  absolutely 
certain  that  you’ll  get  it.  If  we’d  hove  that  there 
cat  overboard,  the  probability  is  that  the  H.  T. 
Clifford  would  never  have  come  to  port  again. 


A MIDWINTER  CAMP. 

The  hardships  endured  by  emigrants  travel- 
ling over  the  Western  plains  are  well  represent- 
ed in  the  picture  on  page  44.  A small  party, 
apparently  a single  family,  have  arnved  just  at 
night-fall  at  the  edge  of  a wood,  where  they  wdl 
encamp  until  morning.  While  the  father  breaks 
the  ice  on  a stream  or  pond  to  water  the  tired 
horses,  the  mother  collects  wood  with  which  to 
cook  supper  and  keep  the  “living”  wagon  warm 
through  the  cold  and  gloomy  night.  Happy  wiM 
they  if  one  of  those  heavy  snow-storms  which 
occur  so  frequently  on  the  plains  does  not  over- 
whelm them  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and 
turn  their  camp  into  a tomb. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  especially  m earlier 
vears,  that  a party  travelling  over  the  p ains  in 
'sprink  soon  after  the  snow  had  melted  away, 
have  come  across  the  evidences  of  just  such  a 

tratredv a wagon  containing  the  dead  bodies  of 

soine  family,  and  close  to  it  the  remains  of  the 
faithful  team  that  had  borne  them  on  their  way 
until  overtaken  by  the  storm  that  buried  them. 
Ther  may  have  perished  without  realizing  their 
fate^  or  they  may  have  suffered  for  days  in  the 
hopeless  struggle  with  the  elements. 

the  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

Mr.  Schuyler  Crosby,  the  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana has  written  an  interesting  letter  to  ^nator 
Vest  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
concerning  the  Yellowstone  Park.  This  reserva- 
tion consists  of  nearly  four  thousand  square 
miles,  and  contains  some  of  the  sublimest  scen- 
erv  in  America.  The  same  causes  which  make 
its'  scenery  sublime,  and  have  thus  far  rendered  it 
a safe  re'fuge  for  the  great  game  which  has  al- 
most  disappeared  from  the  plains,  make  it  almost 
useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a na- 
tional park,  for  which  it  has  been  wisely  reserved. 
There  is  very  little  arable  land  in  it,  and  if  it 
were  left  open  to  settlement,  it  would  not  be  set- 
tled. What  would  happen  would  be  that  it 
would  be  overrun  by  “ skin-hunters”  and  “ bag- 
hunters,”  whose  only  aim  is  to  kill  the  greatest 
head  of  game  in  the  shortest  time,  and  who 
would  in  a few  years  exterminate  the  great  game 
of  which  the  Yellowstone  r^on  is  now  almost 
the  only  asylum. 

That  is  precisely  what  Congress  meant  to  pre- 
vent in  reserving  the  region  as  a park,  and  that, 
it  seems,  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  spite  of 
the  reservation,  unless  Congress  takes  some  fur- 
ther action.  The  act  reserving  the  Park  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  provide 
against  the  wanton  destruction  of  game,  and 
against  its  capture  or  destruction  for  purposes 
of  profit.  The  game  laws  of  the  Territory  of 
Montana  are  strict  enough,  if  they  are  properly 
enforced,  to  secure  not  merely  a continuing,  but 
an  increased  supply  of  great  game,  although  the 
game  laws  of  the  other  Territories  contiguous  to 
the  Park  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Never- 
tlieless.  General  Sheridan,  in  his  report  for  1882, 
declares  that  during  last  winter  not  less  than  two 
thousand  elk  were  slaughtered  within  the  Park, 
either  wantonly  or  for  their  skins.  Governor 
Crosby  joins  General  Sheridan  in  recommending 
that  the  limits  of  the  Park  be  extended  to  the 
eastward.  He  also  urges  that  the  game  within 
the  Park  itself  be  protected  absolutely.  He  also 
suggests  that  an  engineer  officer  be  detached  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Super- 
intendent of  the  Park,  with  power  to  call  upon 
the  troops  when  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
Park  regulations.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped 
that  the  overflow  of  game  from  the  Park  will  se- 
cure a constant  supply  to  the  sportsmen  of  the 
adjacent  Territories. 

All  this  seems  very  sensible.  On  the  other 
hand  a company  of  speculators  has  been  formed, 
which  has  applied  to  Congress  for  a lease  of  the 
whole  domain.  The  object  of  these  persons  is. 
of  course,  to  make  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
Th  shortest  possible 
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HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IN  SICK  HEADACHE. 

Db.  N.  S.  Rbad,  Chicago,  says:  “1  think  It  is  a rem- 
edy of  the  higb(»t  value  in  many  forms  of  mental  and 
nervous  exhaustion,  attended  by  sick  headache,  dys- 
pepsia, and  diuiiuistied  vitality.”— [^dv.] 


THE  ADJUSTED 
E.  HOWARD  iSc  CO.  WATCHES 

Are  the  most  reliable  time-keepers  made.  The 
Company  is  willing  to  test  any  number  of  them 
against  a similar  number  of  the  finest  grades  of 
imported  watches.  For  railroad  purposes  they 
are  unsurpassed.  Examine  them  before  buy- 
ing.—[Arfii.] 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE 

Promotes  the  Growth  of  the  Hair,  and  renders  it  dark 
and  glossy.  It  holds,  in  a liquid  form,  a large  propor- 
tion of  deodorized  Coooa.vot  Oil,  prepared  expressly 
for  this  purpose.  JVo  other  eompotmd  possesses  the 

- ‘gf,  wliich  so  exactly  su 

human  hair.— [Ad».] 


-^.^..-fatiguing  the  voice.  These  symptoms  are  allayed 
by  the  use  of  " Brown’t  Bronchial  Trochee,"  but,  if 
neglected,  often  result  in  a chronic  trouble  of  the 
Throat.— [Adp.J 


Tax  flowery  and  lasting  fragrance  of  Floreston  Co- 
logne explain  why  it  is  the  favorite  with  ladies. — [Adv.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


gold  medal,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  ahaolutely  pura 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exceas  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
time*  the  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  U delicioDS,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  persona  in  faealth. 

Sold  by  Groceri  everywhere. 

& GO.,  DmclieitEr,  Maa. 
PETROLINA^OLD  CREAM. 

CAMPHOR  ICE. 

Reliable,  meritorioiis  preparations,  which  never  be- 
come rancid,  nor  irritate  the  most  sensitive  cuticle; 
unsurpassed  as  emollients  for  rough  skin,  chapped 
hands,  face,  and  lips;  remove  tan,  freckles,  sunburn, 
or  pimples;  effectually  counteract  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  French  pastes,  coBineiics,  and  grease  paints. 
Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles.  Manu- 
factured by  BINGHAMTON  OIL  REFINING  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


of  a LETTER  from 
a MEDICAL  GEN- 
TLEMAN  at  Mad- 
ras, to  hia  brother 
at  WORCESTER, 
May,  1851.  4 

“TeULKA &PER- 1 
BINS  that  their  I 
sauce  Is  hlglily  es- 1 
teemed  In  India,  ■ 
and  is  In  myopln-| 
Ion,  the  most  'paIa-1 
table,  as  well  as  the  I 
most  wholesome  ■ 

sauce  tliatlsmade.”r 


Ihot  a cold 


Signature  is  on  every  bottle  of  OENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  used  throughout  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 


STATEIV  liliiLAIVD 

FANCY  DYEING  ESTABLISHMENT 


OIBce,  5 & 7 John  8t.,  Ne\w  York. 
DDANrU  '1  Broadway,  near  29th  St.,  X.  T. 

DnMnUn  ( g;#  K„lt0B  St.,  Brooklrn. 
nrrinro  ( ^orth  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
OFrIuES  ) 48  North  Chariei  NU,  Baltimore. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Beinith  Drees  Goode  and  Garments. 

Ladie*'  Dreeaes,  Cloak*,  Kobe*,  Jcc.,  of  all  fabric*,  and 
of  the  most  elnborate  styles,  clean^  or  dyed  success- 
fully without  rippiiui- 

Gentlemen's  Garments  cleaned  or  dyed  whole. 

Curtains,  Window  - Shades,  Table  - Covers,  Carpets, 
Ac.,  cleaned  or  dyed.  Employing  the  best  attainable 
skill  and  most  improved  appliances,  and  having  sys- 
tematized anew  every  department  of  our  business,  we 
can  confidently  promise  me  best  results,  and  unusually 
prompt  return  of  goo<is.  Correspondence  invited. 

Gooils  receiveii  and  returned  by  express  and  by  mail. 

BAlIKE'r'r  NEPHEWS  Sc  CO., 

5 and  7 John  St.,  N.  Y. 


I'arda, 

Ac. 

Press  S3 


MVoifr(hm< 

Large  sizes  for  circulars.  Ac.,  f8  to  $90. 
For  pleasure,  money-making,  yonng  or 
old.  Everything  easy,  priutw  instruc- 
( linns.  Send'2  stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
Presses,  Type,  Cards,  Ac. , to  the  factory. 
KELSEY  A CO.,  Beriden,  Conn. 
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DON’T  DIE  IN  THE  HOP.SB. 

Ask  Druggists  for  “ ROUGH  ON  R.^.TS.”  It  clears 
mt  rats,  mice,  roaches,  flies,  bed-bugs,  15c. 
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Rev.  JOHN  M‘CLINTOCK.  H.I)., 
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JAMES  STRONG,  S.T.D. 

This  work  is  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  with  numerous  Maps,  about  2500 
Illustrations,  and  30,000  Subjects. 


As  a proof  of  the  liberal  and  unsectarian  spirit  in  which  the  Cyclopaedia  has  been 
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Dealer  to  aell  my  gooda 

BXAlHIDAhTZRS  OP 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON, 

Ifo.  39  Katt  14th  StreH,  NEW  TORK. 


$22522  IN  GOLD 

TO  SE  GIVEN  AWAY. 

We  will  pay  $ 1 25  .OO  to  the  person  who  will  send  ns 
the  largest  list  of  words  contained  in  our  popular  book, 

"AMERICAN  ETIQUETTE,” 

which  are  i^iled  with  any  of  the  letters  forming  the 
words  “AraEIIICAIV  ETlQtE'rTE.” 

For  the  second  largest  list,  $65.00. 

For  the  third  largest  list,  $.35.00. 

The  contest  will  close  .’Way  Ini,  1883. 

“American  Etiquette”  is  a complete  work  on 
Home  Culture,  Lesser  Morals,  Etiquette, 
Letter -WrltiuB,  and  Social  and  Business 
Forms.  Contains  424  pages.  Illnstruti'd  by  100 
engravings,  printeii  on  extra  tine  paper,  and 
handsomely  bound.  Endorsed  by  all  wlio  have 
read  it  Price,  ri.60  gilt;  fil.w  nlain  edge.  Conti-st- 
ants  must  have  a copy  of  the  book,  which  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  with  rules  governing  ilie 
contest.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wanted  lii  e 
Address  RAND,  S 


planting 

mSiI.  VepeUble  and  Flower  Seeds. 

i«Sv  ol  Invaluable  to  alL  eepec. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CC^D^rqi^Mioh. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  lIRRARV, 

FOR  VILLAGK  A.\D  T0V>.\  MBKAK1E8. 
•Nearly  three  hundred  numbers,  comprising  History. 
Bi^phy  Flcdon,  and  miscellaneous  worl^ 

* Biiotukks  employ  no  agents  for 
the  iutri^action  of  this  Library ; but  will  be  pleased  to 
Sons  / teimis  to  villages  and  towns  for  libraries. 
Send  for  Horyer-a  Franklin  S({uare  Library  Catalogue. 

|S.WJ0Hir 

••nsecsrosT'* 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

hlfn  Tin.' a®  Coverings.  Steam  Packing, 

_H.W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  i AIDE N UNE,  W.Y 

COMBINATION  HOME  BATH, 

ThiriuJl  *>r  Prof.  J.  M.  LaHIn. 

l«h  ? other  thatraoney  can  command.  Tnrk- 

wn,  Kumian,  Snlphnr,  Mercurial,  and  all  other  mevlical 
wua,  at  a cost  of  5c.  per  hath.  Price  complete,  $10. 
g^nd^r  Pamphlet.  So.  266  Broadway,  X.  ¥.  City. 


INM 


OUR  $15  SHOT-GUN 

itly  reduced  price. 

_ .tamp  for  our  New 

_ P.  ro  WELL  * SON,  *M  Mail  s'lree^t*CIN?;ilSfNATLa 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  our  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
tern  department  to  Mb.  J.  G.  CROTTY, 
Hoi.  180  to  18«  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
condurt  It  upon  his  own  account  and  responsibility. 

SPECIAL  CALTIOIV. 

We  are  not  Interested  In  nor  responsible  for  any 
wntracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  & CO.,  whether  for 
AasEB  a Bazab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  bnsiness. 

_H^PER  & BROTHERS. 

IffliJ  THE  FAMILY  WASH^ BLUe! 
For  Sale  bv  Grocers. 

D.  S.WILTBEhGER.  Prop., 
8«3  N.  Second  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

$66  "t?""  Terms  and  $0  ontflt 

'¥vvme.  Address  H.  Halutt  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

40  S®5®-  “»“®- 

postpaid.  Geo.  L Reed  & Co.,  Nassau,  N,  Y. 


!iIGyiDE.I 


DESECRATION  OP  OT7R  NATIONAL  PARSIS. 

A scene  that  may  be  witnessed  if  the  Yellowstone  Park  is  leased  to  speculators. — [See  Page  46.] 


i.r . . ®'”'  l^^f-AV  Y 18K.  ItOI  I.Fl> 

bOLO  lilMib.  ^ther  In  1IAM»,  HALF  H«1  M>, 
or  »inn(]w..i,ie  AMLlIlVbT.  liAJtNFT,  tOLll 
bTU.NF,  ONYX,  lail’lAilON  lHASioNI>  c‘:' 
AbAlF  SFlllAC,  on  receipt  of  only  tatFMe 
e«ch.  In  Silver  or  Postage  Stamps,  and  if  you  desire  w* , 

^•'''*’^*^1,  KaMf:,  motto 

‘•'e  ‘"'•We  of  ^’e  ring  H 11 11- 
i!!  3 A>  \ FAl  HA  <'IIAHOK,j)rovlded  you  Cn  I 
OI  T THIS  AUt  FHTlht.MF.V'f.  and  miU  t 
wUh  amount,  on  — ‘ . — ..  . .•  r . ..... 
f.-.me  time  we  seni_  , 

oi  ourCotnloguee,  and  feel  a„..  ...„.  .„..  „. 

Inplil.v  pleaaed  with  the  ring,  and  Uiat  it  will  gin-  such 
Mtlriactlon  that  you  will  oblige  ua  by  dtsiubutliig 
t atal.  pin  s sent  you  among  your  friends,  at  the  aani, 

I line  showing  them  the  beautiful  ring  you  have  received 
from  us.  ^ ou  can  in  this  way  us-sist  us  in  selling  i tliei 
gtKxIsof  8T  AM>AJtUqi  AI.lTY  which  we  manu- 
. and  oi  igliml  designs,  and  Ol  Alt-, 

A-NTJ  K 1«  OlV  t SA'I  JsFAt  'lION.  «Y  Ol  It 
FI  11  lit  SALKS  BtMAkK  OIK  I’ltOFlT. 
Tienw-niKer  the  ring  we  send  you  will  he  heavy  18K. 
,1.1- 1>  l.OI.I» and  this  uniirecedented'onerls  imul. 
tolutiuduce  our  gwids  and  t'utaloguc.->  In  v,.ui| 
tSTAHUSUKIl  A.M> 

. mannfaetiiring  flist  rla-ss  gwdsfrom' 

■*'•**•  " o 0“"  '^‘■nU  out  a 

LlMl  1 tl>  A I ,M  litli  of  rings  at  price  named,  and  to 
proKrct  ounielvi.B  from  and  dealers  orclerinLi 

'"SO''*  f*'*"  advertiM-ment  out 
IIML  in  tmu  x»a|Kr,  hence  require*  youtoeuf, 
" p*  nd  to  us  that  Viv  may  knuu  you  an  l 
i;jLLI>  TO  llli:  KT.NP.FilK  OF  Tills 
\xeseiid  3IOKK 

^ 1 M U KJsNOM  to  any  peraon  sending?  u»  72 
each  and  this  advertihenient.  Put  after  you 
order  and  otherniiKs  artMlesliinl.  we  m ill  fui  nivh  iHk. 
SOIJO  OOLO  It  1 S OS  at  ^)ritt'^  given  in  otii  itIuMiat* 
ed  Catalogue,  ranging  from  $6  to  tlOem  h.  If  you 
loiiA  I injj  tend  this udvertibenu  tit  and  72  rents,  if  ><>u 
t»ftO  iing^  Mriid  this  adveilisement  and  $l.t4. 
re  tlian  Imo  are  de.'iired  >ou  must  pav  full  j-i  K t h 
t<  <1  m our  Catalogue,  ’fo  ahc*ertuin  ine  size  i itig 
*ear  cut  a piece  of  paper  ko  11  will  just  meet 
il  the  Unger  and  j^end  the  slu,  to  us.  btale  uhichi 
vou  want,  11AM»,  HALF  ItOl  M>  or  STONF. 

If  you  order  a Mono  ring  Mate  MJIU'II 
K1M4  or  STONK  IS  DKMJCFn,  and  aU>  vwite 
nlainly  what  you  wish  KNOK  A VFO  on  in.«ide  of  ung.i 
ttT  llllsAOVKKTlSKMTaM  Ul  TAaNHSKNUI 
iO  Lb  ll>TOKK  aMAY  lat.  1MS0.  Jt  is  .safe  to  Mod 
amounts  through  the  mails,  or  you  can  send  by] 
Monej  Older,  or  Kegisten'd  Letter.  Addi^jas, 

G.  W.  PETTlfiONE  & CO.,  26  Maiden  Lane.  New  York. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  .MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  Au  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
In  ail  canes  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a l>oou  for  which  nations 'should 
feel  grateful."— See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet," 
“British  Medical  Jonrnal,”  &c. 

CAU'riUN.— Genuine  only  with  the  fnc-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
’ ’ ' “ ' ‘ ving  to 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeener^Qrocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agetitsfor  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,9  Fencburch 
Avenue,  Loudon,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD, 

SMITH  & VaNDERBEEK,  ACKEIU  MKRRALL,  & 


BETT£K  TIIAIV  PII.LH 

■ other  purgative  medicino 
THE  DO.SE  IS  .SMALL. 
THE  ACTION  IS  PROMPT. 
ITHE  TA.STE  IS  DELI- 
'CIOUS.  LADIES  AND 
CUILDKEN  LIKE  IT. 

V 

f'Vial  proves  its  extra- 
ordinary curative  value. 
TRY  A % CENT  BOX, 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

1JHOX(KiKAPHV,OR  PHONETIC  SIIORT-IIAMU 
Catalogue  o(  works  by  Betin  Pilinaii,  with  alplia- 
hef  and  Illustrations  for  beginners,  wnt  on  application. 
Address  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTIT  UTE,  Cin  ti.  O. 


RiSci.  Shot  Gun.,  B 


“ PALETTES.” 

Beautiful  new-  sets  of  Imported  t.'ards,  by  mail,  15c. 
Stamps.  WHITING,  50  Nassau  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


CC  BUYS  an  Imported  Kev  Wind  ^ 


lean  Stem  Win 


COULTER,  Ohlcftffo.  111.'“ 


BlCi 


o u aran  reed  at  h om  e.  A d- 

' iss  J.  K.  NHEPARn 
CD.,  Cincinnati,  U. 


PAY 


JTICI  Manufactured  by  H.C  8TE- 
J\ij  PHENS,  Loudon,  England. 

.SOLD  BV  ALL  STATIONERS  IX  AMERICA. 


CARDS! 


J Chromo  YioiUna  t 

f largest  varirtg  and  Iv west  prices.  .50 
-ehramos  with  name.  10c.,  a present 
vHtheachorder.CuttTus  Baos.t  Co.,Cllutuuvllle,Couii. 


rr  n Elegant  Gennlne  Chromo  Cards,  m 
OU  with  name,  10c.  SNOW  & CO., 


iBUIST^SoEirnc 

I For  fifty-five  years  we  have  been  growers  of  Oarden 
■ Seeda,  and  the  name  of  BITIHT  has  become  a guaran- 
toe  of  reliability.  Our  Seeds  stand  unrivalled  for  their 
I...  . It  quality.  TosUll further  In- 


purlty, superior  growth  at 

creese  their  iwpularlty  am 

•ery  owner  of  a garden  in  locautiea  where  BnU 
-old  wo  wlU  send  bymalL  DIIICT’C  DDI 

containing  BwUes  Now  Aottty  Ibnoto,  (k 
— solid,  ■without  cot^,  huisfs  Pronto  ^ 

, prodnoed),  Dwarf  Ivory  Fed  Wax 

’Golden  Olobo  Tripoli  and  NowWhite  KingOnio 
New  Ooldan  Perfoottonand  Apple  Flavor 


&and  to  place  th^ln  the  hm^of  I 
” *-  - laarenotl 

.JLLEC- 1 

I CTI  EC  which  cost  at  cat- 1 


laoroAdtht^lllIorsoy  Wak^elt  

^finest  early  sOTtSl.Ann.  OsrmmsOilron  and  CnbanQuem  Wat 

I Early  Bod  Arnip  and  Rost,  Dlaelc  Seeded  Siwipson 

Ki  swituee,  roTjeoiim  nave  Spine  Ceetmber,  New  Bed  Tag  Qlobe  Temip,  Duist’s  New 

I Dwarf  Okra,  Maewnah  White  SoUd  Celery,  D . - 


Biiaiit  ill  Snccessi 

AMERICAN  NOVELS, 

RXCENTLY  PCBLISBED  BY 

HAEPEE  & BEOTHEES, 

FBANKLIN  S4CARK,  NEW  YOBK. 


A TR.ANSPLANTED  ROSE.  A Story 
of  New  York  Society.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Shkr- 
wooD.  ICmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  story  is  cleverly  told,  and  gives  a picture  of 
meiropolitan  society  which  Is  realistic  in  the  extreme. 
The  author  writes  ftom  an  Intimate  knowledge,  and, 
as  she  bos  the  gifts  of  wit  and  humor,  portrays  her 
characters  in  graphic  sketches.  A piquant  undertone 
of  satire  serves  farther  to  gratify  the  reader.— Rosftsi 
Traveller. 

It  has  humor,  pathos,  and  dramatic  sltuationa  All 
through  it  are  fine  descriptions,  bright  reflections,  aud 
wise  suggestions.— Boston  Oiobe. 

There  is  a great  deal  about  social  forma  in  New 
York— details  about  sending  cards,  inlroducihg  peo- 
ple, etc. -.-Bosftm  Advertiaer. 

IL 

ANNE.  A Novel.  By  Constanck  F.  Wool- 
son.  Illustrated  by  C.  S.  Reinhart.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $l  26. 

Miss  Woolson  adds  to  her  observation  an  unusual 
Insight  into  the  human  heart.  Sometimes  a frag- 
ment, and  not  au  inferior  fragment,  of  the  mantle  of 
George  Eliot  is  resting  on  her  capable  shoulders.— 
Century,  N.  Y. 

3'he  Bceuery  is  fine,  the  characterization  excellent, 
and  the  purpose  true.  * * • The  book  has  humor  also, 
and  plenty  of  it.  * * * “Anne”  Is  fhll  of  power,  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. — Literary  World,  Boston. 
Clearly  a work  of  genius.— A’oston  Travelier, 


BEN-HUR.  A Tale  of  the  Christ.  By  Lew. 
Wallace.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Its  real  basis  is  a description  of  the  life  of  the  Jews 
and  Romans  at  the  begiiiniug  of  the  Christian  eni, 
and  this  is  both  forcible  and  brilliant.  * * * We  tire 
carried  through  a surprising  variety  of  scenes;  we 
witness  a sea-dght,  a chariot-race,  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  a Roman  galley,  domestic  interiors  at  An- 
tioch, at  Jerusalem,  and  among  the  tribes  of  tlie 
desert;  palaces,  prisons,  the  haunts  of  dissipated 
Roman  youth,  the  houses  of  pious  families  of  Israel. 
There  is  plenty  of  exciting  incident;  everything  Is 
animated,  vivid,  aud  glowing.— A’.  F.  Tribune. 

IV. 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  By  Henry 
James,  Jr.  Illustrated  by  Geo.  dc  Mairikr, 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

“Washington  Square”  is  a society  study  rather 
than  a novel,  and  as  such  is  a delightful  piece  of 
analysis,  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  works  that  Mr. 
James  has  done.— fiiwfou  'Traveller 
No  reader  will  be  likely  to  lay  the  book  down  uu- 
fiulshed.— Boston  Courier. 


HELEN  TROY.  By  the  Author  of  “ Golden 
Rod.”  16tno,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

W'ill  bring  the  author  still  greater  popularity,  and 
will  give  her  an  bouornble  plnce  among  American 
novelists.  Her  style  Is  crisp  and  entertaining ; the 
incidents  of  the  story  are  fresh,  and  move  forward 
without  hailing,  and  the  plot,  although  not  a difficult 
one,  is  skilfully  constructed.  All  of  the  characters 
iu  the  book  stand  out  in  their  individuality,  aud  are 
vividly  drawn,  with  sufficient  variety  and  contrast  to 
make  them  attractive.— /VoeWence  Freat. 

VI, 

'PRUDENCE.  A Story  of  ./Esthetic  London. 
By  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Illustrated  by  Georor 
DO  Maurier.  16mo,  Cloth,  90  cents. 
iBslhetic  life  iu  London,  in  some  of  its  many  phases, 
finds  a delightful  interpretation  iu  Mrs.  Lillie’s  charm- 
ing romance.  * • • There  are  many  other  things  to 
commend  “Prudence"  besides  it  merit  as  a story.  It 
is  written  in  an  nuassumiug  style  that  is  specially 
attractive,  its  character-portraits  are  vividly  outlined 
and  logically  analyzed,  its  descriptions  of  Loudon 
society  ore  artistically  touched,  a delicate  element  of 
satire  mingling  with  the  estheticism,  while  the  whole 
work  is  pervaded  by  au  atmosphere  of  freshness  and 
purity  tlial  Is  delightful  In  Its  influence.— iVontdrtice 
Journal. 

tw  HAuriR  & Bbotiiibs  tm'll  aend  any  of  the  above 
booka  btj  mail,  poatage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  if  the  price. 


Elegant  Script  TypeiT 

I bwallfnllDiporlt^  

.lOc.Upki.  $1.  X« 

ClUcSettl  cards  wlUi  lap.  

LfeBta'  larfaalbum  cootaloloc  all  tbaUtast\ 
lea  orimporUd  bacal  adca  and  aatin  Mnes 
I,  with  lllnatratad  prcinluni  lltiA  prlralate — 
--  -■  CARD  MILLS,  K-— - 


Book.  Selin  at  nu.iht.  You  double  your  money.  A 
drese  I)r.  CHANE’8  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor,  Mlc 


B 


T<Cfn  $2.50  PKlIVTIIVn  PRKKN, 
ttO  X with  a complete  Krript  Type  Outfit, 
$4.  Sample  Cards  and  Catalogue,  8c. 

W.  C.  BY' A NS,  60  N.  Ninth  St..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT 


AGENTSI 


Digitized  by 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


THE  LIGHT  RUHNING 


earl  & WILSON  S 


SHORT  BAND'  COLLARS 
and  bead  EDGE  ' cuffs 
LaLWAYS  give  RATI5;^A^Tm^, 


Digitized  by 


VOLUME  XXVII.,  XO.  i: 


HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


COMPARATIVE  WORTH  OF  BAKING  POWDERS. 


BOTAL  (Absolutely  Pure) 

GBAMT’S  (Alum  Powder)  * 

BOBFOBD’S  (Phosphite),  when  fresh. 


MAYoK 

LOFJJC  E. 

yrAM^AHY' 


HANFOBD’8,  when  fresh 



CIIABB  (Alum  Powder)  

AMAZON  (Alum  Powder)  # 

CLETELAND’8  (Short  weight,  h os.) 

PIONEKB  (Snn  Frinclsco) 



DB.  

SNOW  FLAKE  (Groff's,  St.  Paul) 

LEWIS* 

CONGBESS 

HECKEB'S HHHBH 

GILLET’g 

KANFOBD’S,  when  not  fresh 

C E.  ANDREWS  A CO.  (ConUlns alum.)^^^ 

(Milwaukee.)  “Regal."* 

bulk  (Powder  sold  loose) 

BUMFOBD’S,  when  not  fresh 

REPORTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  CHEMISTS 

As  to  Purity  and  Whulesoiueiiess  of  tlio  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

“ I have  tested  a package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  which  I purchased  In  the  open  market  and 
dud  It  composed  of  pure  and  wholesome  Incrcdients.  It  Is  a cream  of  tartar  DowdOT  of  a hhi.  a.? 
grec  of  merit,  and  does  not  contain  either  alum  or  phosphates,  or  other  inmrious  subsWnew.  “ 

" E.  G.  Lovg,  Ph.D." 

“It  is  a seieutifle-fact  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  absolutely  pore. 

“H-  A.  Mott,  Ph.D." 

“I  have  examined  a package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  pnrehased  bv  nivself  in  . 

I find  it  entirely  free  from  alum,  terra  alba,  or  any  other  Injurious  substanL  ^ ***  ^ * market. 

“Hknry  Mokto.n,  Ph.D.,  Prcbident  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology." 

“ I have  analyzed  a package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  comi>«*ed 
are  pure  and  wholesome.  S.  Dana  Hates,  State  Assjyer,  MusT.^ 

by  ourselves  in  the  open  inurkel  l.ere,  and  hi  the*or!lrhia^*^lLekage‘'“\ve  fl'nif 


THE  CLEAN  SHIRT  PERIOD  AT  AN  END. 

Mayor  Edson’s  </«-appointments  to  the  people  and  appointments  of  Tammany. 


ind  Busi- 
nns,  by 
St  E«lllng 


ThoA  E.  HUMS  the  easiest  and 
book  by  sub- 

w piffm] 

▼ tastes  of  all  IKtji 
classes.  For  the  child  it 
U a coBideto  Instructor 
in  psonsanshtp  and  the  iSV  A 
forme  of  letter-writing; 
and  the  young  people  . - 
who  desire,  at  all  times, 
to  do  the  right  thing  can 

no^wsll  do 

Bf.asiSTtT  lUOSTlATn. 

For  the  business  man 
it  la  a volume  of  Legal  w- 

and  Commercial  Forms  Street  Etiquette, 
always  at  hand,  enm- 
plete  and  accura*' 
ing  with  choices 
from  the  poeto. 

Indispensable 
parlor,  countlng-i 


Are  often  greatly  annoyed,  and  their  best 
efforts  impaired  by  Hoarseness,  raiised  by 
protracted  or  midiie  exertion  of  the  vocnl  organs 
To  snrh  llale’n  lloiiey  of  Horeliouiid 
and  Tar  is  recoinniendcd  as  an  efheient  reni- 
eilv,  (juickly  soothing  irritation  of  tin;  Tliroat. 
anti  allaying  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  larnvx, 
thus  not  only  giving  temporary  relief,  hut  (irc- 
veiiting  manV  otlief  serious  affections  of  tlie 
Throat  and  Lungs,  Auk  pmir  lynumitt  for  I 
Hale's  Honey  of  llorehound  and  Tar  (full  iiatne), 
and  take  no  suMitute. 


The  Royal  Baking  Powder  reotived  tiie  highest  award  over  all 
World’s  E.vj)Ositioti,  1873;  at  the  Cetilennial,  Philadelphia,  I87(i  • at  t 
at  State  Fairs  throughout  the  country. 

No  otlier  article  of  human  food  lias  ever  received  buch  high  ctnph 
uient  from  emineitl  chemists,  physitiuiis,  seieuti.-«ts,  attd  Boardb  of  Heal 
Note. — Tltc  tibovc  Diagiia.m  illu.'trate.s  the  comparative  worth  c 
as  bliown  by  Chemical  Analysis  and  experiments  made  l)y  Prof.  Sehe 
eaeli  powder  was  taketi,  tlie  total  leavening  power  or  volume  iu  eael 
beitig  as  itidicutcd  in  the  above  diagram.  This  practical  test  for  wo 
proves  wliat  every  observant  consumer  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
while  it  costs  u few  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  it  ii 
besides,  uffbrds  tlic  advantage  of  better  work. 

A single  trial  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  a ill  convince  any  fair-m 
* Wliile  the  diagram  sliows  some  of  tlie  alum  powders  to  be  of  a 
tiiaii  other  powders  ranked  below  tliem,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  iudi 
I'O'v  their  strengtii,  are  to  be 


Pike’s  Toothache  Drop*  C 


one  minute. 


aAoim  in 


Hlira  Hair  aud  Whisker  Dye,  oOc, 


tmrlor  oounung-owiii  « u,  •.pi,v.|..  Sella  only  by 
Re*der.  If  you  wish  to  own  or  sell  it.  address, 

otambam  boos  00.,  103  8tat«  Btmt,  Chicaso.  VH 

tW  Ask  any  Book-Agent  to  ahow  you  HUJ's  Uanual.  ^ 


ForFashionahub Correspowpence.  ^ 

i)  Sold  by  aUDenlcrs  nnd  by  the3fanufartureis.  »? 
.43  S.45BEEKMANi;  166  WILLIAM  STREETS  NEWYORK. 


gnTIfl  I 0 Saxony  Worsted. 

I il  I n I . A \ Germantown  Yam. 
iUlLUlilJ  Knitting  Worsted. 

Knitting  Cotton. 

Perfect  In  spinniug  and  coloring;  Balled  rea^ 


value. 


Manufactured  from  Kid,  Calfjiind  Dogskin  ; rnlii 
Lined,  and  Fnr-trimmed,  and  Wurranted  bv  tlie  Mj 
factnrer.  J.  C.  HUTCHINSON,  Johnstow n,  N 


Low’s  Toilet  Soaps. 

OLD  BROWX  WINDSOR, 

TURTLE  OIL  TABLETS, 

ELDER  FLOWER,  H Ib.  Bar. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOm 

STEEL  PENS 


WSTa! 


UEOPIVI 


Itm.tMM)  Shares, 
$10  Karh. 


Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThroucmoutThe  WO  R LD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-I87e. 


,a:sthetio  Bouquet,  Jersey  Lily, 
Iroquois  Bouquet,  White  Lilac, 
Violets  from  My  Garden. 


tlANDrAOTDBKU  UT 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  ic  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  for  Price-Liat,  naming  your  County  and  State. 


HOOPER’^  CACHOV8 

ABC  OOATZD  WITH 

PURE  SILVER. 


payable  quarterly. 


The  Howard  Tooth  Brushes 

HAVE  SECURELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES. 


To  an*  suffering  with  Catarrh  or  Bron- 
ebnis  who  eamenly  desire  relief,  I can 
furnish  a means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
Hire  Cure.  A Home  Treatment.  No 
charge  for  consultation  by  mall.  Valua- 
ble Treatise  Free.  Certificates  from  Doc- 
tors Lawyers,  Ministers.  Business-men. 
Addrcr-  ^ *'■  ' 


auma  every  three  inuutlni. 
of  .^pril,  J uly,  October,  and 


Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Troy.  Ohio. 


Abk  Fibst  Quai 


Evxbv  Rbbpbot. 


nmpnny  is  engaged  in  tlie  most  Profltable  Busi- 
ivhich  money  can  be  Investeil — that  of  grow  ing 
lieep,  and  wool,  and  dealing  in  the  same,  upon 
»t  Plains  of  tlie  West.  The  niauRgerH  of  this 
y have  bad  n long,  extensive,  and  sncccssfni  ex- 
^ in  the  breeding  of  aud  dealing  in  II  ve  stock,  and 
do  the  rates  of  interest  given  above  on  their  in- 
ts.  Investments  for  the  Company  will  therefore 
by  tlie  most  skilful  and  succcsafnl  men  iu  fliie 
if  business  in  the  West.  It  is  coiifldentiv  be- 
at the  value  of  the  stock  will  quadruple  within 
ireeyeais.  The  notice  of  solid  and  conservative 
f is  especially  sought.  It  is  desired  to  gain  for 


GOI^ 

pcn£ 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Merchants. 


pencils,  holders,  cases,  a, 


THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

mv  PEN  and  rubber  HOLDER,  containing 

daya’ writing.  Can  be  carried  in  thi 
pocket.  Ain  aye  ready  for  use.  A luxury  for  pereoDe 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writ\ng. 

OUHQOODS.a.  w yiMTl^LASS  DEALERS. 

Thermometers  issKste 


itnhlc  company  of  the  kind  in  America, 
iwued  full  paid,  and  no  assessments  can 
for.  C'eriilfcates  issued  at  once  U|ioiirec< 
each  share  snbBcribed  for.  Remit  by  draft  i 


INVESTORS 


[DUEBER] 


OIGII  OS  RAT.S. 


C'o^vcjkkj^s  Water 


DENVER,  COLORADO. 

This  advertisement  appears  but  once. 


Cured  in  10 
20  Days.  No  Pay  umil  Cured. 
J.  L.  Stkphk.n.,.  M.  D..  lebanon.Uhlo. 


M.  D..  Lebanon. Ohio. 


AMKBICAN  stab  sof 

^ Also,  Star  Kmnt « oYL 


RE  YOU  COEOR-RLIND  7"  Send 
. two  8-cent  stamps  for  New  Scientifle  Testa 
B.  PEARL,  83  Union  Sqnorc,  N|W'  York. 


T tAPl5ULK.8  THK  BEST, 
miles.  All  Cnggists. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Kkw  York.  Saturday.  January  27.  1883. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  EEADERS  OP  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and 
Harper’s  Bazar  may  he  had  for  the  years  1880, 
1881,  1882.  Those  wishing  ta  complete  their 

fles  will  please  send  in  their  orders  without  de- 
lay. It  is  Messrs.  Harper  <fe  Brothers’  inten- 
tion in  future  to  keep  the  had'  numhers  for  three 
years  only. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly, 

PtMhhed  Jannaiy  23,  contains  “ An  Opetuair  Prison  ; or,  Copioin 
Ilarcomi's  Adventwe  in  the  Tmii,"  David  Ker;  “ TVr’  Fast 
Freight,"  a short  story,  by  Eliot  McCoRUirK ; “ Hunting  the  Rhi- 
noceros," by  .Timmy  B'iiow.v;  and  Chapters  XIX.  and  AX.  of  the 
strial  story  "Fun,"  by  Mrs.  Lix’y  C.  Lillie. 

Mrs.  Lillie  aho  contrihuUs  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
the  great  musical  compo.<ier  Carl  Maria  yon  Wkbkr.  H7z/i  “ The 
Great  Stone  Picture-Book"  Mb.  Charles  Barnard  conclmks  his 
interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  adion  of  the  sea  upon  the  land. 

Among  the  artists  whose  contributions  make  this  Xumber  esjje- 
eially  attractive  are  W.  M.  Cary,  W.  L.  Sheppard,  Mrs.  .Iessie 
Shepherd,  and  Henry  Stull.  There  is  a very  beautiful  engraving 
of  luxurious  boyhood  " Building  Castles  in  the  Air." 

Harper’s  Yoit.vg  People Per  Year  50 

Harper's  Weekly “ 4 '»> 

Harper’s  Weekly  ami  ) „ 

Harper’s  Youno  People  

A specimen  copy  o/ Harper’s  Young  People  will  be  .sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  a fhrcc-cent  Stamp. 


A TEST  FOR  1884. 

■TTTHEN  the  Pendleton  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate 
VV  we  remarked  that  it  submitted  both  parties  to  a 
severe  test,  because  both  had  long  been  making  reso- 
nant demands  for  reform,  and  the  country,  which  had 
expi*es.sed  its  views  at  the  polls,  would  watch  closely, 
with  a view  to  1884,  to  see  which  party  could  be  trust- 
ed upon  the  subject.  Tlie  reform  of  the  civil  service, 
i'uleed.  is  not  properly  a party  question.  Tliat  is  to 
s;( . . it  does  not  involve  principles  of  public  policy.  It 
is  true  that  it  concerns  both  the  honesty  of  politics 
and  the  national  character,  and  is  therefore  a question 
of  the  liighest  importance;  but  so  far  as  it  is  a matter 
of  legislation  it  simply  provides  methods  of  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  and  removal,  and  regulates  admin- 
istrative detail.  Yet  while  not  in  its  nature  essential- 
ly a party  question,  it  affects  party  prosperity.  When 
tiie  country  plainly  requires  a correction  of  adminis- 
trative method.s,  the  party  that  resists  and  obstructs 
will  certainly  suffer.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  all  that 
tlie  extraoiYlinan'  election  of  the  autumn  meant. 
But  it  is  universally  agreed  that  it  meant  some  re- 
fonn  of  the  spoils  system,  and  Congress  has  shown 
plainly  enough  tliat  it  accepted  that  view. 

In  this  situation  true  party  policy  demanded  unan- 
imous support  of  a reasonable  mea.sure  such  as  that  of 
the  Pendleton  bill.  The  Republicans  have  felt  this 
strongly,  and  have  actetl  accoj-dingly.  But  the  Dem- 
ocrats as  a party  have  been  plainly  reluctant.  Mr. 
Pendleton,  indeed,  moved  in  the  matter  two  years 
ago,  and  intiwluced  a bill,  for  which  he  mast  gener- 
ou.sly  substituted  another  prepared  with  care  by  the 
friends  of  refonn . The  true  policy  of  his  party  friends 
was  to  support  him,  and,  if  possible,  secure  for  their 
party  the  credit  of  reform.  But  when  it  became  a se- 
rious practical  question,  although  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  the  Senate  sustained  him,  the  real  opposition 
and  the  opposing  votes  were  Democratic  ; and  al- 
tliough  Mr.  Cox  moved  to  put  the  bill  upon  its  imme- 
diate passage  in  the  House,  yet  of  the  forty-seven  neg- 
ative votes  forty  were  Democratic,  and  one  was  a 
Greenbacker's.  Meanwhile  Democrats  elsewhere  have 
foolishly  taken  a course  which  tends  to  identify  their 
party  with  the  old  spoils  system,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  was  sound  party  policy  to  dissolve  the 
connection.  A large  part  of  the  Democratic  press  has 
sneered  at  the  I^ndleton  bill  or  faintly  praised  it. 
In  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pendleton’s  own  State, 
not  only  did  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  re- 
fuse to  vote  to  commend  Congress  for  passing  the  bill, 
but  they  put  upon  record  a solemn  protest  against 
it;  while  in  the  Senate  the  Democrats  refused  to  vote 
upon  the  resolution  of  commendation.  In  Massachu- 
setts, General  Butler,  the  Democratic  Governor,  ridi- 
culed the  subject  in  his  Message,  and  at  the  Democratic 
feast  where  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by 
ex-Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  he  put  forth 
as  his  cry  the  phrase  that  the  government  belongs  to 
its  friends— a flat  and  meaningless  paraphrase  of 
Marcy’s  crisp  and  trenchant  defiance,  to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils. 

In  New  York  Democratic  hostility  is  not  less  ap- 
parent. In  tlie  Senate,  at  Gte  opening  of  the  session, 
Mr.  Covert  offered  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  tb© 
proper  nominations  of  the  Governor  should  be  con- 
fh’med.  But  this  was  as  suspicious  as  a man’s  vehe- 
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ment  assertion  that  he  means  to  tell  the  truth.  If 
the  Senators  should  refuse  to  confirm  such  nomina- 
tions they  ought  to  be  impeached.  They  might  dif- 
fer as  to  what  are  proper  nominations,  hut  that  is  an- 
other point.  As  this  resolution  was  said  to  be  intend- 
ed to  express  sympathy  with  reform,  Mr.  PiTTS,  a Re- 
publican Senator,  offered  an  amendment  explicitly 
declaring  certain  refonn  principles,  and  lie  used  the 
language  of  Governor  Cleveland  in  his  Message. 
But  Mr.  Covert,  in  warmly  opposing  the  amendment 
and  denouncing  the  Republicans  as  Latter-day  Saints, 
pi*oclaimed  his  adhesion  to  the  spoils  doctrine,  and 
his  party  friends,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  voted 
sigainst  the  amendment.  The  Democratic  reluctance 
to  approve  the  reform  for  which  the  party  Conven- 
tions have  been  loudly  declaring  is  due  to  the  expec- 
tation of  success  in  1884.  But  with  the  genius  for 
blundering  and  the  singular  incapacity  for  practical 
statesmanship  which  now  seem  to  be  inherent  in.  the 
party,  tlie  Democrats  are  surely  alienating  the  vote 
upon  which  their  success  depends.  The  only  dis- 
tinctive declaration  that  the  Democratic  party  is  mak- 
ing for  the  Presidential  election  is  that  of  the  spoils 
for  the  victor.  It  is  as  stupid  a cry  for  1884  as  the 
cry  of  “the  war  is  a failure’’  for  1864. 


THE  BASIS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

The  National  Republican  Committee  has  decided 
to  retain  the  old  basis  of  representation,  and  that  the 
delegates  shall  be  elected  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  sixty  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
and  that  the  district  delegates  may  lie  cliosen  either  at 
local  district  conventions  or  by  the  district  dclegate.s 
in  a State  Convention.  This  decision  changes  tlie 
present  situation  only  by  preventing  such  perform- 
ances as  those  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  con- 
ventions of  1880 — which  were  held  about  four  inontlis 
before  the  assembling  of  the  National  Convention— 
and  by  the  option  of  a local  district  convention. 

The  basis  of  representation  is  left  as  before,  and  ex- 
posers the  nomination  to  the  cliance  of  decision  by  the 
“ rotten  boroughs.”  Mr.  Logan  asserted  strenuonsiy 
that  there  was  a principle  in  basing  the  re])resenla- 
tion  upon  population,  but  no  principle  in  basing  it 
upon  the  vote.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  principle 
in  the  matter  is  with  the  latter  proposition.  The  ob- 
ject of  selecting  delegates  is  to  ascertain  the  pi-efer- 
ence  of  the  party.  To  that  end  the  delegate  constitu- 
encies must  be  reasonably  equalized.  But  to  give  a 
thousand  Republican  voters  in  one  place  tlie  same 
representation  with  five  thousand  in  another  is  not 
only  to  choose  a false  basis,  ’out  it  is  to  subject  tlie 
nomination  to  the  chance  of  being  decided  against  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  Republican  votei-s.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  considered  wise  to  give  every  Congressional 
district  in  the  country  a representation,  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  the  iucrea.se  of  rejiresentation  sliould 
be  determined  by  Republican  votei’s,  and  not  by  ineiv 
iwpulation. 

Blit  another  result  could  hardly  have  Ix-en  expect- 
ed fi*om  a committee  in  which  Territories  and  non- 
Republican  States  were  largely  represented.  The  dis- 
tinct gain  is  that  the  alisurdity  of  the  unit  rule  is 
abolished.  The  Republican  sentiment  of  every  district 
will  be  heard  and  re.s|)oeted.  This  would  have  been 
still  more  assured  by  requiring  the  delegate  election 
to  be  held  in  the  districts.  But  the  old  tyranny  yiekl- 
etl  as  little  as  iwssible.  Meanwliile  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  Republican  success  depends,  not  upon 
the  manner  in  which  delegates  are  elected,  important 
as  that  question  is,  but  upon  what  the  country  lie- 
lieves  to  be  the  spirit  and  puiTiose  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  is  Congress,  and  not  the  National  Com- 
mitt^.  which  can  do  most  for  Republican  triumph 
in  1884. 

PRESIDENTIAL  1 N A BHATY. 

Senator  Ingalls  has  introduced  a bill  proviiling 
a method  of  determining  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  bill 
provides  that  whenever  two  heads  of  departments 
shall  state  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Coui’t  that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  lowers  and  duties  of  his  office,  if  the  court  Ixi  not 
then  sitting,  the  Chief  Justice  shall,  within  ten  days, 
convene  it  to  hear  and  determine  summarily  the 
question  of  the  alleged  inability,  and  if  upon  the  hear- 
ing it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  inability  exists, 
they  shall  certify  their  decision  to  the  Vice-President, 

I who  shall  thereupon  discharge  the  powera  and  duties 
of  the  office  of  President.  The  second  section  makes 
a similar  provision  for  determining  the  removal  of 
the  inability,  and  provides  that,  upon  the  ascertain- 
ment of  such  removal,  the  Pre.sident  shall  resume  the 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

This  appears  to  be  a simple  and  judicious  .settlement 
of  a question  which  is  full  of  mischievous  possibilities, 
and  which  the  Constitution  left  open.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  “in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  his  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Pr^i- 
dent.”  That  is  all.  No  mention  is  made  of  Congress 
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or  of  legislation.  But  in  case  of  the  lability  both  of 
the  President  and  V ice-Presiden  t,  CongsesB  is  exproaslf 
authorized  to  declare  what  officer  sow  act  as  Pra^  J 
dent.  Senator  Lapham,  of  New  Yoi^in  diaeosaiDM 
the  Presidential  succession  bill  as-serted  thatthee^P' 
elusion  is  irresistible  that  the  Vice-President  algno 
must  decide  wlieu  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency. The  constitutional  provision  he  declares  to 
be  self-executing,  and  requiring  no  legislation.  The 
President,  however,  in  his  annual  Message,  hopes 
that  Cougres-swill  settle  the  question,  in  order  that  no 
possible  embarrassment  may  arise;  and  the  action  of 
the  Senate  in  pa.ssing  Senator  Hoar’h  bill  prescribing 
the  succe.ssion  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  prompt  intro- 
duction of  Senator  Ingalls's  bill,  show  a .satisfactory 
disposition  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Pre- 
sident. 

The  view  of  Senator  Lapham,  if  correct,  would  re- 
veal a peril  in  the  Vice-Presidency  which  has  not 
been  hitherto  susiiected.  The  office  has  been  regard- 
ed as  an  honorary  superfluity,  a fifth  wheel,  an  ex- 
oe.ss.  But  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lapham  would  intro- 
duce anarchy  at  any  moment.  To  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion of  Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  Vice-President  should  assert  the 
inability  of  the  President,  and  the  President  deny  it, 
the  only  answer  of  Senator  Lapham  was  that  the  Pres- 
ident, being  in  jxissession,  with  the  army  and  navy 
under  his  command,  could  probably  maintain  his 
right.  Senator  Blair  properly  replied  that  this  was 
no  answer.  This  is  evident,  because  in  the  case  sup- 
jKised  the  army  and  tlie  navy  -would  be  obliged  to  de- 
cide for  themselves,  as  Mr.  Lapham  says  the  Vice- 
Pre.sident  must  decide  for  himself,  whether  the  ina- 
bility exists.  Half  of  the  army  might  decide  one 
way  and  half  the  otiier,  and  each  would  oliey  the 
coinmander-in-cliief  that  it  believed  to  be  such.  A 
more  aimvohical  view  could  not  be  offered.  The 
want  of  due  provision  for  ascertaining  inability  is. 
like  the  want  of  precise  definition  of  the  power  of 
C'ongrus.s  in  determining  the  electoral  vote,  an  omis- 
sion in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  fundamental  law  intended  to  allow  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident to  assume  the  Presidency  merely  upon  his  own 
assiu  tion  of  the  inability  of  the  President,  and  to  hold 
it  as  long  as  he  might  choose  to  allege  the  continua- 
tion of  the  inability.  Mr.  Ixoalls's  pro|)osilion  is  a 
rea.sonable  .solution  of  tlie  question,  and,  except  that 
all  such  provisions  allow  infinite  hair-splitting  in  de- 
bate. we  should  exjxjet  to  see  it  promptly  adopted,  as 
it  should  lie,  with  an  amendmeiit  applj’ing  its  pro- 
cedure to  the  case  of  (ho  Vice-President. 


D ANtiEli.S  IN  HOTELS  AND  THEATRE.S. 

Care  for  human  life  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
astonishing  progress  of  invention  and  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  conveniences  of  living.  Tlie  elevator 
enables  us  to  live  in  buildings  enormou.sly  high,  and 
with  no  nioi’e  trouble  in  reaching  the  highest  rooms 
than  if  tliey  were  all  upon  a level.  But  the  elevator 
also  furnislies  a convenient  and  fatal  passage  for 
smoke  and  flame,  and  in  a lofty  house  its  increased 
advantage  is  tlms  at  once  set  off  by  increased  danger. 
Immense  hotels  capable  of  holding  a thousand  guests 
are  the  natural  product  of  a country  in  which  lliereis 
such  incps.saiit  and  enormous  travel.  Every  device 
of  convenience  enables  such  a huge  house  to  be  thor- 
oughly organized  for  tlie  hxlging,  the  eating,  and  the 
other  accommodation  of  guests.  But  the  means  of 
c.seajie  from  a building  which  holds  a thousand  per- 
sons are  not  greater,  and  by  reason  of  the  elevators 
are  even  less,  than  for  buildings  which  hold  only  a 
humlreil.  Thus  almost  in  the  degree  that  hotels  be- 
come vaster  and  more  luxurious,  and  theatres  more 
.splendid,  their  safety  diinini.shes,  and  stopping  at  a 
hotel  and  going  to  the  theatre  become  serious  perils. 

Tliis  is  another  illu.stration  of  the  inadequMy  of 
the  la  i.H.sez-fa  ire  and  laisftez-aller  theory.  This  the- 
ory holds  that  private  enterprise  must  not  be  inter- 
foivd  with,  because  the  .sense  of  public  or  common  aid 
and  protection  leads  to  laziness  and  the  decline  of  the 
pTOgressive  spirit.  But  this  principle,  although  stout- 
ly preached  by  a certain  school  as  the  sole 
progressive  human  welfare,  is  constantly  challenged 
by  the  exjierience  of  society.  Society  does  not  tolerate 
the  f«isscz-/aj're  doctrine  in  the  matter  of  making  and 
selling  gunpowder  or  other  dangerous  material.  It 
does  not  allow  arelent  spirits  to  be  sold  at  the  free-wiU 
of  the  seller.  It  requires  inspection  of  the  safety  of 
buildings  and  of  the  proper  sanitary  care  of  dwelliugs. 
In  fact,  society  properly  and  necessarily  interfe^ 
with  individual  action  in  ahundi-ed  ways,  and  for  the 
good  reason  that  mere  self-interest  is  not  found  to  be 
a sufficient  protection  to  the  community. 

This  principle  of  common  interference  in  the  in- 
terest of  human  life  needs  to  be  much  more  rigorous- 
ly enforced.  The  fact  that  such  a building  as  the 
Newhall  House  was  tolerated  in  Milwaukee 
all  the  luxury  and  splendor,  of  that  city  seem  to 
only  gilded  barbarism.  The  test  of  civilization  an 
refinement  is  not  electric  lights,  and  elevatora,  an 
French  cooking,  and  frescoed  parlors,  and 
carpets,  but  provision  for  the  safety  of 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  there  ough 
be  a strict  and  thorough  scrutiny  for  this  purpose  o 
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all  hotels  and  lodging-houses  by  an  authority  com- 
petent to  enforce  neceasary  changes.  Had  there  been 
such  authority  in  Milwaukee,  duly  enforced,  the 
frightful  catastrophe  of  the  Newhall  House  would 
not  have  disgracetl  the  name  of  that  city.  If  travel- 
lers who  observe  a want  of  proper  means  of  safety  in 
great  hotels  would  “ write  to  the  papers,”  they  would 
do  a good  public  service.  As  it  is,  there  is  very  great 
risk  for  every  traveller  who  is  put  away  in  a remote 
corner,  at  the  end  of  a narrow  and  intricate  series  of 
corridors,  upon  the  fifth  or  sixth  floor  of  an  American 
hotel,  with  an  elevator  shaft  ready  to  fill  the  house 
instantly  with  smoke  and  flame.  It  is  not  the  build- 
er or  the  host  who  is  to  blame,  but  tlie  good-natured 
public  wliich  does  not  choose  to  exercise  its  power  to 
protect  itself. 


THE  RE-ELECTION  OF  SENATOR  HOAR. 

It  would  have  been  a sorry  tale  to  tell  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  within  three  months  she  hatl  elected 
General  Butler  Governor  and  defeated  Mr.  Hoar 
for  the  Senate.  Fortunately  the  latter  part  of  the 
story  is  not  to  be  told.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
joint  balloting  the  name  of  Mr.  CraPO  w’as  with- 
drawn, a»id  apparently  without  authority  from  him, 
although  he  declared  that  he  was  not  a candidate, 
and  that  his  supporters  were  quite  at  liberty  to  vote 
for  anybody  else.  Mr.  Hoar  w'as  at  once  elected. 
Governor  I^NO,  however,  permitted  his  name  to  be 
used  to  the  end. 

The  preference  among  the  candidates  was  wholly 
personal.  Neither  Governor  Lonq  nor  Mr.  Crapo 
repre.sented  any  principle  or  policy  different  from 
those  represented  by  Mr.  Hoar,  and  for  that  reason 
the  Republicans  who  by  refusing  to  support  him 
gave  to  the  Democrats  the  opportunity  of  electing  the 
^nator  took  a great  responsibility.  Governor  Lono 
is, an  excellent  gentleman,  and  justly  popular,  but 
Governor  Long,  elected  Senator  of  Ma.s.sachusett.s  by 
Democratic  votes,  would  have  rent  Massachusetts  Re- 
publicanism asunder.  This  rupture  would  have  been 
the  sole  reason  for  Democratic  support,  ajid  it  was  so 
obvious  that  it  is  surprising,  when  the  Republican 
preference  was  so  plainly  declared,  that  Governor 
Long's  name  was  not  withdrawn.  We  repeat  that  if 
his  name  had  represented  any  principle,  as  in  1851 
that  of  Charles  Sumner  represented  as  against  Rob-  } 
ert  C.  Winthrop,  the  case  would  have  been  totally 
different 

We  shall  look  with  great  interest  to  see  in  w’hat 
way  Mr.  Hoar  does  not  represent  the  progressive  Re- 
publicanism of  Massachusetts,  which  is  the  charge 
against  him.  Meanwhile,  if  spotless  character,  emi- 
nent public  ability  and  experience,  the  resi)ect  of  his 
Senatorial  as-sociates.  sturdy  independence,  unflinch- 
ing courage,  and  strong  convictions  in  general  accord 
with  the  sentiment  of  his  State,  are  proper  qualifica- 
tions, Mas.sac‘liusetts  has  in  Mr.  Hoar  a mo.st  fitting 
Senator,  the  Republican  party  a representative  of  its 
best  character  and  aims,  and  the  country  a wise  and 
upright  legislator. 


AN  OBVIOUS  QUESTION. 

A bill  has  been  passed  by  tlie  New  York  Assembly 
authorizing  the  Ooininittee  on  Cliaritable  Institutions 
to  investigate  and  rejKJrt  upon  lunatic  asylums.  But 
why  should  a junketing  commission  of  persons  who 
know  nothing  of  the  subject  be  appointwl  to  do  the 
proper  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which  is  , 
especially  fitted  by  knowletlge  and  expenence  to  per-  f 
form  the  duty  required,  and  at  no  extra  expen.se  i A j 
few  years  since  a committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  j 
Mr.  WooDiN  was  chairman,  investigated  the  lunatic  ) 
institutions.  It  was  an  able  committee,  but  it  ascer- 
tained either  too  much  or  too  little,  for  its  report  was 
of  small  value. 

The  State  properly  maintains  a Board  of  Charities. 

It  is  compo^  of  persons  of  the  highest  character, 
who  devote  their  time  and  ability  to  the  work.  It  is 
a body  at  once  singularly  efficient  and  modest,  and  its 
negative  service  in  prevention,  as  w'ell  as  its  positive 
performance,  is  very  great;  but  it  is  a quiet  body  of 
diligent  workers,  not  of  politician-s.  and  its  reports  are 
not  widely  read.  The  State  Board  has  a general  su- 
pervision of  all  the  charitable  institutions  w’hich  re- 
ceive State  aid.  It  is  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  entirely  familiar  with  these  institu- 
tions. If  the  Legislature  requires  specific  informa- 
tion, why  does  it  not  ask  it  of  its  own  agent  ? And 
upon  whose  report  may  the  people  of  the  State  most 
confidently  rely,  that  of  a “champagne” commission 
of  totally  inexperienced  legislators,  or  that  of  a pecul- 
iarly competent  State  Board  of  exjierts? 

If  it  be  supposed  that  the  State  Board  may  have 
some  kind  of  connivance,  underatandiug,  or  conspir- 
«cy  w'ith  unwise  or  improper  management  in  the  in- 
stitutions, so  that  its  report  would  be  suspicious,  it 
would  be  a good  reason  for  an  inquiry  towarf  remov- 
ing the  members.  But  no  such  accusation  is  made  or 
^uld  be  justly  made ; and  even  if  it  could  be  suggest- 
ed or  sustained,  why  should  not  a Legislative  com- 
mittee be  quite  as  open  to  suspicion  ? Indeed,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  nothing  is  more  justly  to  be  sus- 
pected as  a mere  pretense  for  “ a lark  ’ at  the  expense 


of  the  State  than  the  appointment  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  a smelling  commission.  If  there  be 
reason  to  suspect  mismanagement  in  a particular  in- 
stitution, let  the  State  Board  be  required  at  once  to 
report  the  facts.  If  there  be  doubt  of  the  wisdom  or 
efficiency  of  the  general  system  of  management,  let 
the  State  Board  be  asked  to  submit  its  views.  If  the 
results  of  the  reports  are  unsatisfactory,  the  Legisla- 
ture may  itself  investigate.  But  its  disregard  of  the 
Board  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  it  tends  to  discredit 
one  of  the  most  important  public  bodies  in  the  State, 
to  W’hich  similar  bodies  in  other  States  must  natural- 
ly turn  for  information  about  public  charities  in  New 
York,  but  to  which  they  certainly  will  not  turn  if 
they  see  that  the  Board  is  virtually  contemned  by  the 
action  of  the  Legislature. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  NIAGARA. 

An  association  has  been  formed,  with  Mr.  How'ard  Pot- 
ter as  president,  to  secure  legislative  action  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Niagara  Falls.  This  was  the  result  of  a meeting 
of  a large  ininiber  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  project, 
and  wliose  character  is  the  proof  of  the  unmixed  public 
purpose  of  the  undertaking.  Mr.  James  T.  Gardner,  I)i- 
rertor  of  the  State  Survey,  who,  with  Mr.  Frederick  Law 
Oi,.MSTKD,  has  made  a thorongh  investigation  of  the  wliole 
subject,  stated  at  the  meeting,  in  an  interesting  addre.ss, 
that  within  a short  time  Goat  Island  would  be  sold  to  set- 
tle the  estate  of  the  heirs,  and  as  offers  of  many  kinds  ami 
for  many  purposes  have  been  alremly  ma<le,  there  must  be 
no  delay  if  the  public  value  and  the  characteristic  chann 
of  the  Falls  are  to  lie  preserved.  Mr.  D.  \Vii.U8  James,  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  truly  said  that  the  destrnetion  of 
the  natural  loveliness  of  the  Falls  must  he  regarded  as  a 
world-wide  calamity. 

When  in  1878  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  proposed 
to  Governor  Rorinson  the  movement  for  the  re.scue  of  the 
cataract.  Governor  Robinson,  although  always  of  the  “old- 
fasliioncd”  school  of  official  economy,  warmly  approved  the 
j)lau,  aud  upon  his  suggestion  of  the  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lature it  authorized  the  United  States  Survey  Commission- 
ers to  report.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  a bill  provid- 
ing for  a State  reservation  of  laud  around  the  Falls  to  pre- 
serve its  scenery,  which  passed  the  Assemlily  of  New  York 
in  1880.  But  as  Governor  CoRXKi.L  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  veto  it,  it  was  not  pressed  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  Governor  Cleveij^nd  is 
more  friendly  than  his  predeccs-sor  to  a scheme  which  is  in 
itsidf  so  excellent,  which  must  be  accomplished  iminedi- 
.itely  if  at  nil,  and  wliich  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  New 
York  not  to  accomplish,  when  every  circumstance  sliows 
that  it  could  be  carried  out  in  its  true  spirit  and  without 
extravagance.  The  family  of  the  late  General  Porter, 
which  has  lieen  long  the  owner  of  Goat  Islaud,  has  kept  it 
virtually  intact.  But  its  ownership  must  now  change,  and 
the  question  for  tlie  Legislature  is  whether  the  State  shall 
^ireserve  unimpaireil  the  sublimity  of  a natural  speetaele 
within  its  domain  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  world,  or 
whetlier  tlie  grandeur  and  lieaiity  of  Niagara  shall  lie  ol>- 
literated  by  unsightly  bnildings  and  the  smoke  of  factories, 
by  drinking  saloons  and  dance  halls  aud  curiosity  shops,  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  good  name  and  an  endless  reproach 
to  the  public  spirit  of  New  York.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  good  work  can  procure  petitions  for  signature  from 
Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  Franklin  Falls,  New  Hampshire. 


PERSONAL. 

Is  a very  appreciative  notice  of  Mr.  MosrriiK  D.  ('onway’s 
7'ravfU  in  South  Kriixiiifftim,  publisheil  liy  Harper  & Hrotiikr.s, 
the  Ixiiidon  Timfs  say.s  tliat  they  “are  more  extensive  tliiin  the 
title  would  imply.  For  lie  not  only  takes  us  on  a walk  through 
the  Miiseum,  indicating  its  most  ivniuikable  features  with  the 
quick  appreciation  of  a muster,  but  he  invites  us  to  accoin|)aiiy 
him  into  some  of  the  private  dwellings  in  London,  wliich  have 
cither  been  deeoi-ated  ns  a liilHir  of  love  by  tlie  prosperous  niii.sts 
who  inhabit  them,  or  eiiriclied  by  the  inillionaires  who  are  dis- 
crimiiialiug  patrons  of  the  arts.  . . ..\s  regards  the  advaiice.s  of 
decorative  art,  Mr.  Conway  shows  that  few  people  have  any  con- 
ception of  tlieiii.  . . .You  may  pass  the  threshold  of  many  a sober- 
UNiking  mansion  in  our  slrceUs  or  squares  to  lo.se  yourself  in  the 
admiration  of  a fairy-like  museum  of  the  arts  of  all  ages  and 
countries.” 

— Many  of  onr  readers  will  remember  with  pleasure  the  con- 
certs given  in  this  cmintry  several  years  ago  by  the  Vksalius  sisi- 
aTS.  Since  then  tliese  young  ladies  have  made  a very  successful 
tour  throiigli  the  Eiigli.sh  colonies  in  South  Africa,  singing  chiefly  in 
Pinafore,  Patienre,  and  other  Ughtopeiits.  One  of  the  sisters.  Miss 
I/iuisK  Vr-SAi.irs,  has  been  engaged  to  play  a leading  part  at  the 
Strand  Theatre,  London. 

— Mr.  WiNsi-ow  Homkr,  the  well-known  ffmre  painter,  does  not 
care  to  paint  girls  under  fourteen  years  old.  Ilia  favorite  age  for 
them  is  not  the  poetic  .sixteen,  but  nineteen.  Mr.  Homkr  will  make 
a notable  display  at  the  forth  coming  Water-color  Exhibition. 

— Mr.  Eliiiu  Veiioicr  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  appreciated 
alike  by  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists.  He  tliinks  that  in  the  model  republic  of  the  future 
an  artist  will  have  money  enough  to  paint  as  he  likes,  and  will 
hang  his  pictures  in  a public  gallery  where  the  people  can  see 
j them  witliout  charge. 

— Mr.  Gf-orok  W.  Childs’s  country  residence  at  Bryn  Mawr,  near 
Philadelphia,  is  a perfect  example  of  a Queen  -Vniie  villa,  ft  is 
built  of  red  brick  on  a knoll  in  the  midst  of  a far-reaching,  rolling 
landscape,  and  furnished  throughout  in  the  interests  of  truest 
comfort. 

— A part  of  the  library  and  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  Dr. 
Jon.v  Brown,  author  of  /foA  and  Am  FriemU,  will  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion in  Edinburgh  near  the  end  of  January. 

— In  Otto  Jahn’s  new  Lift  of  Mozart  that  celebrated  composer 
appears  not  only  as  a true  artist,  but  also  as  a well-nigh  faultless 
husband,  son,  and  friend. 

—Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  according  to  the  Saturday  Review,  is 
not  merely  the  titular  bead  of  English  art,  but  “ by  common  con- 
sent, perhaps,  the  most  universally  accomplished  of  Eiigrish  artiata." 

— ^neral  W’olsklky  has  been  telling  some  scboo|.rtiildren  how 
to  succeed  ia  life : ” We  should  all  begin  life  with  a determination 
to  do  well  whatever  we  take  in  hand ; and  if  that  determination 
be  adhered  to  with  the  pluck  for  which  Englishmen  are  renowned 
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success,  acconling  to  the  natiii’e  and  quality  of  our  brain  power,  is, 
I think,  a certainty.  Had  1 begun  life  as  a tinker,  my  earnest 
endeavor  wouhl  have  been  to  make  better  puts  and  pans  than  my 
neighbors,  and  I think  I may  venture  to  say  without  any  vanity 
that  with  God’s  blessing  I should  have  been  fairly  successful.” 

— To  restrain  the  depopulation  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  wishes  to  see  the  district  cut  up  into  farms  of  all 
sizes,  including  the  smallest  capable  of  supporting  a man  and  bis 
family. 

— fiiys  the  Hour;  “On  Monday  last  the  flags  at  half-mast  on 
some  of  the  well-known  club-houses  of  this  city  conveyed  to  the 
members  the  sad  news  of  the  almost  sudden  death  of  their  asso- 
ciate Mr.  William  .\.  Seaver.  This  genial  gentleman  and  good 
companion  will  be  missed  and  mouriuHl  on  IkiiIi  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. Wilkie  Collins,  Edmund  Yates,  Hk.vrv  Irving,  and  a host 
of  literary  men  will  join  William  M.  Evarts,  Judge  Brady,  and 
scores  of  others  eminent  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  as 
well  as  in  the  journalistic  profession  liere,  in  doing  honor  to  his 
memory.  W'ho  that  dined  with  him  last  week,  and  listened  to  the 
jolly  rarotUntr,  could  have  imagined  liiin  to  have  been  sixty-nine 
years  old.  But  for  his  gray  hairs,  he  seemed  rather  to  be  thirty- 
nine.  His  friends  were  legion.  Bishops,  editors,  actors,  lawyers, 
litterateurs,  and  judges  will  join  in  a common  and  sincere  lament 
tliat  ‘ a fellow  of  infinite  jest’  has  gone  over  to  tlie  silent  majority.” 

— Thomas  Hughes  tliinks  that  the  great  majority  of  moderate 
Cliiirehmen  care  vei7  little  how  the  question  of  “mixed  chalice, 
lighted  candles,  and  vestments”  is  ultimately  settled. 

— A foreign  reviewer  is  particularlv  pleased  with  Hawthorne's 
nai  ve  remark,  in  iMn  tor  (rrimshawe’x  Serrel,  that  “ deceased  people 
see  matters  from  an  erroneous,  or  at  least  too  exclusive,  point  of 
view.”  He  declares  that  it  has  “all  the  genius  of  Hawthorne  in  it.” 

— Mr.  E.  A.  Arret,  says  tlie  London  Sjwriator,  “is  so  enamored 
of  Herrick  that  he  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  reproduce  Devon- 
shire scenery  and  rural  life  by  studying  it,  and  lias  made  himself 
master  of  tlie  Stuart  period.  His  lalior  has  been  rewarded  with 
a signal  success.  It  may  be  ciuestioncHl  if  there  is  any  living  Eng- 
lish artist  who  could  have  given  such  sketches,  at  once  faithful 
and  beautiful.” 

— The  Philadelphia  Letlyer  of  the  16th  inst.  pays  a feeling  trib- 
ute to  the  character  and  ability  of  its  late  financial  editor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Sailer,  who  for  more  than  forty-two  years  conducted  the 
money-market  department  of  that  pai>er.  He  was  a man  of  dis- 
tinguished capacity,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  financial  au- 
thorities of  this  country. 

— Tlie  greatest  living  writers  for  the  French  stage,  Emilk  An- 
oiER,  Sardou,  and  Dumas,  have,  says  the  Academy,  already  done 
the  greater  part  of  their  work.  Sardou,  the  youngest  of  them,  ia 
n fully  middle-aged  man,  aud  there  is  not  one  of  the  three  whose 
literary  position  is  better  to-day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  And 
who  is  to  succeed  these  tliree  to-morrow  ? Where  are  tlie  young 
French  dramatists  of  serious  talent — the  men  with  the  capacity 
for  a career  y 

— Professor  Edward  Dowden  is  sorry  that  in  Professor  John 
Nichol’s  Ameriran  Literature  some  writers  are  dismissed  in  haste. 
“ 1 could  wish,”  he  writes,  “ to  hear  more  of  George  Ripley  ilian 
that  he  is  a ‘ newspaper  reviewer  of  distinction’ ; and  in  tlie  chapter 
on  Politics  and  Oratory  to  find  at  least  the  name  of  Run  s Choate  ; 
and  in  the  cliapter  on  Poets  to  learn  why  the  di.stinctioD  of  ap- 
pearing first  among  American  authors  in  a monumental  statue  fell 
to  Fitz-Greenk  Hallfxk  ; and  in  tliat  on  Transcendentalism  to 
have  tlie  secret  of  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  of  the  veneration  with  which  many  regard  Mr.  Alcott,  reveal- 
ed somewhat  more  fully.” 

— The  Miss  Lydia  Languish  of  the  last  century  (observes  a re- 
cent writer)  found  it  necessary  when  a visitor  was  announced  to 
hide  lier  novels.  “ Fling  Pereyrine  Pickle  under  the  toilet,”  she  bids 
her  maid ; “ throw  Roderick  Random  into  the  closet ; put  The  Man 
of  Feeling  into  your  pocket ; now  lay  Mrx.  Chajnnt  in  sight,  and 
leave  Fortlyce'x  Sermonx  open  on  the  talile.”  But  the  Miss  Lydia 
Languish  of  the  present  day  is  not  so  skittish  about  her  novel- 
reading at  the  advent  of  a maiden  aunt  or  an  elderly  gentleman. 

— A philosopher  remarks  that  if,  as  soon  a.s  a man  of  distinction 
ia  dead,  his  literary  Ueii-s  are  allowed  to  publish  every  anecdote 
he  knows,  however  depreciating,  of  his  surviving  contemporaries, 
a fresh  terror  will  be  added  to  human  intereoiii-se. 

— Mr.  Sam  Ward,  of  tliis  city,  declares  that  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Craw  FORD,  wrote  tlie  novel  Mr.  Itaae*  in  less  than  a month. 

— The  Critic  thinks  that  many  professional  performances  might 
be  put  to  sliamc  by  the  amateur  tlieatricals  given  a few  days  ago 
at  the  Madi.son  .‘vpiare  Tlieatre.  The  play  was  A Ruttian  Honey- 
moon, by  Mrs.  Burton  N.  Uarri.son.  It  is  the  story  of  The  Tam- 
ing *>f  ihf  Shrew,  and  “ nothing  ia  prettier  than  to  see  the  true 
womanly  nature  of  the  heroine  tieating  down  her  pride,  and  to 
watch  her  heart  softening  to  her  husband,  until  she  tears  up  her 
(leniand  for  a divorce,  and  would  rather  sliare  his  poverty  than  let 
him  go.”  Mrs.  J.  B.  Potter  played  the  heroine,  and  Mrs.  W.  .8. 
Andrews  the  Baroness.  Mr.  tt.  C.  Howland,  Jun.,  Mr.  A.  T.  Ma- 
son, Mr.  W.  S.  .\NDREwa,  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Wiins  were  also  in 
the  cast. 

— The  late  Bishop  Samuel  Wilbereorce  wrote  in  his  diary  in 
1868;  “ 1 have  very  much  enjoyed  meeting  Gladstone.  He  is  so 
deliglitfiilly  true  and  the  same;  just  as  full  of  interest  in  every 
good  thing  of  every  kind,  and  so  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  mys- 
tery roan!  He  ia  now  writing  opposite  to  me  in  the  railway  <»r- 
riage,  on  his  way  to  Windsor  Castle.” 

— Oliitiiary  notice  in  the  London  Era : “ Died. — Kate,  the  be- 
loved wife  of  Professor  Van  Hare,  formerly  a famous  equestrienne, 
after  a long  but  iiainless  illness,  took  her  last  and  final  leap,  with- 
out fear  or  excitement,  on  the  21  at  ultimo,  we  hope  to  a better  world, 
where  envy  and  ambition  are  unknown.  Interred  (27th)  at  tlie 
Bromplon  Cemetery.” 

— The  London  Timex,  in  a notice  of  HARPitR's  Chribtmar,  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Abbey,  Mr.  Reinhart,  and  tlie 
other  artists  whose  work  appears  in  that  publication,  as  well  as  to 
the  skill  of  tlie  engravers.  Of  the  latter  it  says ; “ The  workinan- 
ship  is  really  beyond  praise.  The  labor  expended  in  producing 
these  prints  is  amazing.  Such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  work  that  it 
imitates  the  freeiiom  and  subtle  shades  of  a chalk  drawing,  and 
seems  at  limes  almost  to  reach  the  power  of  color. . . .No  English 
illustrated  paper  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  produced  engravings  of 
such  remarkable  excellence  as  are  to  be  found  here.” 

—In  his  very  interesting  autobiography,  just  finished  in  the  Re- 
me  (Us  Deux  Moiuks,  M.  Renan  assures  the  public  that  he  has  not 
told  a lie  since  the  year  1851.  Before  that  time  “I  lied  often 
enough,”  but  not  from  unworthy  motives,  his  desire  having  been 
simply  to  present  things  in  their  most  agreeable  aspect.  The  few 
“ social  wliite  lies”  that  he  has  told  in  later  days  were  only  those 
pardonable  ones  “ que  tons  les  casuistes  permettent.” 

— Mrs.  Bloomheld  Moore’s  house  in  Philadelphia  contains  an 
art  gallery  in  which  the  chief  attractions  are  a still-life  by  Robert 
Barrett  Browmno,  and  a life-size  marble  statue  of  Mrs.  Moore’s 
daughter,  the  Countess  Rosin,  of  Sweden.  The  still-life,  presented 
by  the  artist’s  father,  Robert  Browning,  depicts  a skull,  a metallic 
pitcher,  a Japanese  fan,  and  some  stuffs  and  books  on  a rug  on  a 
table,  the  whole  treated  with  considerable  pictorial  aptitude.  The 
statue  shows  the  countess  sitting  in  a chair  of  state,  and  displaying 
with  fine  effect  the  unusual  beauty  of  her  hands.  The  back  of  the 
chair  is  an  intricate  piece  of  carving.  It  represents  Cupid  watch- 
ing two  birds  who  pay  court  to  each  other  on  the  edge  of  their  nest, 
Mrs.  Moore  is  at  present  residing  in  Europe. 
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Servian  Peasant  and  Pig.  3.  The  Tablet  of  Trajan.  4.  Servian  Girl  washing  Clothes.  5.  Jolting  down-hill. 


SKETCHES  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

The  outlet  of  the  famous  defile  of  Kazan,  through  which  the 
Danube  rushes  with  tremendous  velocity,  is  marked  by  the  inscrip- 
tion which  was  carved  cm  the  solid  rock  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror Thajsn,  seventeen  centuries  ago.  Along  the  rocky  face  of 
the  defile  are  still  visible  the  sockets  drilled  by  his  soldiers  to  re- 
ceive the  supports  for  the  wooden  bridge  by  which  they  made  their 
pas.sage  down  the  river.  Other  remains  of  Roman  work  may  be 
seen  at  vario\is  points  along  tins  section  of  the  Danube;  but  the 
tablet,  by  reason  of  its  perfect  condition,  attracts  more  attention 
than  any  other  token  of  ancient  Roman  occupation. 

The  artist  to  whose  pencil  our  readers  are  indebted  for  the  above 
‘•ketches  writes  that  when  he  and  his  travelling  companion,  a 
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learned  profe.ssor  and  geologist,  reached  this  interesting  spot,  a 
miserable  fisherman  was  found  cooking  his  dinner  over  a fire  built 
directly  under  the  venerable  inscription.  The  smoke  was  blacking 
the  still  clearly  defined  letters  and  figures,  and  the  professor’s 
wrath  was  roused  t-y  such  a pitch  by  the  desecration  that  he  imme- 
diately assaulted  the  offender  with  umbrella  and  geological  bain- 
mer,  and  kicked  his  dinner  off  the  ledge  into  the  rushing  current. 

The  artist's  diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  inexplicable  manner 
in  which  the  strata  of  rocks  forming  the  celebrated  “ Iron  Gate” 
of  the  Danube  are  cut  up  and  intermingled.  The  most  wonderful 
of  all  is  the  regular  stratum  of  rock,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which  runs  in  a nearly  horizontal  direction  through  these 
wildly  confused  masses. 

The  artist  and  his  companion  had  a most  disagreeable  experi- 


ence of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  Servian  drivers  urge  thei 
teams  down  llie  stony  roads.  Remonstrance  was  useless,  an 
travellers  were  bounced  and  jolted  about  in  the  most  uncomior 
able  manner  in  the  springless,  hard-seated  wagon. 


CONGER-FISHING  OFF  THE  COAST  OF 
CORNWALL. 

I.N  the  early  history  of  England,  congers,  the  catching 
their  preparation  and  exportation,  seem  to  have  played  an  i l 
tant  part.  In  King  John’s  time  there  was  an  cstabli^ea  tra 
the  curing  of  congers,  and  to  certain  merchants  of  Bnyonn 
accorded  the  privilege  of  eatching  and  drying  congers  m t*ng 
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and  the  Bending  of  them  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  As  there  really 
is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  the  world,  it  looks  as  if  the  method 
of  preparing  the  conger  appi-oached  quite  closely  to  our  “desic- 
cated fish.”  The  congers  were  dried,  powdered,  aud  what  the  old 
commercial  chroniclers  called  conger  doust,  or  conger  douse,  was 
made.  In  time,  however,  the  fish-enters  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
seem  to  have  tired  of  their  conger;  the  trade  in  this  special  fish 
declined,  and  finally  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  the  cod.  The 
discovery  of  the  great  fishing  banks  off  the  Newfoundland  coast 
revolutionized  the  fi.sh  food  of  the  world,  and  though  the  conger  is 
still  sought  after  in  Norwegian  waters,  it  enters  but  in  a limited 
way  into  general  consumption. 

In  American  waters  the  conger  has  a wide  geographical  range, 
and  a speeie.s  has  been  lately  described  by  Goodk  and  Bkas,  the 
Congfr  catulintla,  coming  from  Pen.sacola,  Florida.  The  American 
conger  diffei-s,  however,  very  much  in  size  from  the  English  fish. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bi.ackvori>,  the  Fish  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  states  that  congers  taken  occasionally  by  the  cod  fishermen 
are  rarely  above  eight  pounds  in  weight,  while  these  fish  have  been 
taken  in  England  of  ninety  pounds.  Thi.s  difference  of  size  seems 
due  to  temperature,  as  in  Northern  Europe  the  congers  are  larger 
where  the  sens  arc  colder,  diminishing  in  size  in  warmer  waters, 
the  congers  of  the  Mediterranean  being  the  smallest 

Conger-fishing  off  the  coa.-»t  of  Cornwall  is  still  prosecuted  both 
for  business  and  sport.  There  seem  to  be  certain  localities  where 
congers  are  the  most  abundant,  and  their  peculiar  haunts  are  in 
proximity  to  those  bohl  rocks  which  stud  the  deep  water  along  the 
Cornish  coast  It  is  believed  that  the  fish  are  quite  sensitive  to 
the  effects  of  cold,  becoming  torpid  in  severe  weather,  and  in  some 
cases  very  low  toinperatures  apparently  kill  them.  Fishermen  as- 
sert that  congera  are  sensible  of  any  change  of  wind  and  weather, 
coming  up  then  from  the  deeper  water  and  ranging  nearer  the 
shore.  Variations  in  tlie  color  of  congers  appear  to  be  due  to  that 
wonderful  power  many  creatures  possess  of  adapting  themselves 

to  their  surroundings.  About  thirty  miles  from  the  Cornish  coast  A HEAVY  PULL. 


nece.ssity,  and  hooks  must  be  tied  on  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
as  the  conger  i.s  supplied  with  sharp  cutting  teeth,  which  he  can 
use  by  the  movement  of  his  head  in  a rotary  manner.  Tlie  other 
accessories  in  tlie  conger  boat  are  few — a heavy  gaff,  a sharp 
knife,  and  a lantern. 

A good  spot  linving  been  selected — and  wonderful  is  the  know- 
ledge tlie  Cornwall  fishermen  have  of  localities  which  are  quite  out 
at  sea — a sounding  i.s  taken  of  the  depth,  the  line  arranged,  and  it 
is  dropped  overboard  1 ailed  with  a lively  squid.  .Sometimes  the 
conger  is  slow  at  biting,  and  no.ses  and  plays  with  the  hook.  At 
last  a good  strong  tug  is  felt,  and  the  fish  is  struck,  and  hauling 
in  conmicnccs.  This  is  liy  no  means  an  ea.sy  job.  Being  nolliing 
move  tlian  a huge  cel,  the  conger  has  all  the  tricks  of  that  fish, 
wliieh  anglers  dread  so  uiiieh.  As  soon  as  the  conger  feels  the 
restraint  of  the  line  he  begin.s  revolving,  and  with  sufficient  force 
(o  sometimes  disengage  liiinself  from  the  hook.  The  fisherman, 
fin  liis  guard,  kceiis  a taut  line  on  the  fish,  gradually  hauling 
him  to  the  surface.  The  boat  leans  over  with  the  heavy  strain, 
for  a si.xly-iionnd  fish  is  no  light  weiglit  to  hold  on  to.  Alongside 
of  tlie  man  with  the  line  is  his  mute,  ready  to  strike  the  fish  wiili 
a gaff.  Ju.'t  ns  soon  as  the  head  of  the  conger  is  above  the  wa- 
ter, tlie  galT  is  driven  into  the  neck,  and  in  this  way  the  fish  is 
liaulcii  on  board. 

A big  conger  in  a lioat  i.s  by  no  means  a pleasant  companion. 
Eiutfiwi'd  with  gnat  muscular  power,  lie  strikes  powerful  blows 
w itli  bis  tail,  am]  sn.n]is  w ith  bis  niotiib.  Instances  arc  recorded 
fif  congers  biougbt  into  a boat,  wben  the  fisberni.aii  lias  struck  bis 
ffKit  at  tbe  conger,  it  seized  the  man’s  shoe,  ctirricd  it  off  bis 
ffiot,  and  then  juiiqied  overboard.  To  prevent  sueli  disturbance  in 
tlic  bfiat,  just  as  soon  as  the  conger  is  well  on  board  a sharp 
knife  is  driven  into  liiiii  just  back  of  tbe  liead,  and  tlie  fish  dies 
at  oiiec,  with  liaidly  a struggle,  the  spinal  coid  being  .‘severed.  In 
point  of  faet,  if  would  be  better  as  food  if  all  fish  could  be  killed 
at  once  after  eaiituie  instead  of  being  allowed  to  die  a lingering 
death. 

In  former  yc.ars  conger  fishing  was  more  successfui  than  at  pre- 
sent. Thirty  years  ago  fislicrnien  eonsidered  tlie  ttikiiig  of  4000 
)M)vind8  of  congers  ns  not  an  nmisiinl  night’s  work,  but  to-day  not 
half  as  many  are  taken.  Still  as  a sport  it  lias  a great  niany 
devotees,  and  luany  Euglislimen  frciiuent  tbe  coast,  fisliiiig  of 
nights  ill  search  <if  the  conger.  Tlicre  is  just  that  little  spice  of 
danger  wliicli  adds  to  tbe  zest,  and  then  tlicre  is  always  a certain 
amount  of  c.xeitemeiit  in  c.'iteliiiig  such  a large  and  vigorous  fish  as 
the  conger.  Off  all  night  in  a siiiull  boat  in  llic  open  sea,  in  tlie 
companionsbip  of  a couple  of  old  salts,  who  spin  their  wonder- 
ful y.irns  of  litige  congers  eauglit  in  former  vctirs,  the  hours  pass 
rapidly. 


»ith  conger-fishing.  At  times  the  fish  seem  to  bo 
particularly  voraciou.s,  seizing  with  avidity  almost 
any  kmd  of  live  bait.  The  capacity  of  a conger  as 
to  swallowing  a large  fish  is  very  great,  and  a ten- 
pound  lobster  has  been  found  in  ite  stomach.  Like 
fish,  the  power  of  digestion  is  very  rapid,  and 
toccH  m his  Hkfory  of  EnylvOi  Fis/uJi  states,  “ when 
* nook  IS  swallowed  it  becomes  acted  on  and  con- 
*“"1^  sl'ort  time.” 

-j  *)tit  of  the  conger  fisherman  is  the 

quid,  or  cuttle-fish,  and  the  fresher  they  are  the 
ore  likely  are  they  to  afford  good  sport.  Some 
^uamiance  with  the  nature  of  the  cuttle-fish  is 
■wes.sary  for  ^herwisc,  while  the  fisherman  is  in 
ne  act  of  putting  it  all -squirming  on  the  hook,  it 
n' black  fluid  all  over  him.  A dark 
II  selected,  then,  throe  fishcrinca  take  a 
small  row-hoat  and  skirt  the  coast.  While  one  pulls 
others  prepare  the  tackle.  A good 
•ong  lino  capable  of  standing  a heavy  pull  is  a 
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THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.* 

Br  P.  W.  ROBINSOS, 

Authok  or  “ Cow  Ann  Comsoirmor,” 

“ L1TT1..S  Katr  Kirov,”  “ Poor  Hojianitv,” 

**  For  Hr*  Sark,"  era 

BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 


The  superHcial  observer — that  very  indefinite 
character  which  no  one  in  particular  cares  to 
acknowledge — would  have  suimised  at  this  period 
that  there  was  a happy  family  at  Farm  Forlorn. 
Here  at  least,  he  would  have  thought,  had  assem- 
bled those  whom  past  doubts  and  dislikes  had 
set  apart  for  a while,  and  who  under  the  hospita- 
ble roof  of  John  Woodhatch,  and  influenced  by 
his  kindness,  had  shaken  hands,  and  set  the  by- 
gones forever  aside.  Here  was  the  new  life  fit- 
ting to  tlie  new  times — a brand-new  era  of  per- 
fect confidence,  a fair  landscape  stretching  out 
in  the  present,  a fairer  prospect  for  the  future, 
and  the  sun  coming  up  over  the  great  gray  hills 
which  yesterday  hud  been  like  eternal  barriers  in 
the  paths  of  these  folk  now  sitting  side  by  side 
with  smiles  upon  their  lips.  The  superficial  ob- 
server would  have  gone  on  his  way  marvelling  at 
the  felicity  of  Farm  Forlorn,  and  noting  never  a 
sign  of  the  great  upheaval  to  come,  of  the  con- 
flicting forces  armed  to  the  teeth  marching  si- 
lently onward  to  do  battle  in  these  calm  green 
fields,  and  wreck  the  peace  of  many. 

Yes,  this  was  the  calm  before  the  storm,  not  per- 
fect peace,  as  Woodhatch,  the  dreamer,  thought 
it  was.  Miss  Brake  was  quiet  and  grave,  with 
her  past  peevishness  no  longer  evident,  a model 
visitor  whom  nothing  disturbed,  and  who  apolo- 
gized for  the  trouble  that  she  was  to  everytody, 
and  seemed  to  regard  even  Mrs.  Chadderton  as  a 
humble  friend  whom  she  might  presently  love 
verj'  much.  She  sat  in  her  big  arm-chair,  and 
smiled,  if  a little  sadly,  at  all  visitors,  saying  but 
few  words,  and  watching  every  one  with  an  in- 
terest that  was  remarkably  flattering.  If  there 
were  one  person  more  than  another  to  whom  site 
showed  an  extra  amount  of  respect  now,  it  was 
the  Reverend  Alexander  Larcom,  making  amends 
thereby,  as  it  seemed,  and  as  it  really  was,  for  her 
|.:i  • ungenerous  suspicions  of  him. 

I have  been  in  the  wrong;  I am  a woman 
very  often  in  the  wrong,”  she  confessed  on  the 
first  occasion  of  addressing  him  under  John 
Woodhatch’s  roof;  “but  you  are  a Christian 
minister,  and  will  forgive  the  hard  thoughts  I 
have  had — the  hard  words  I sent  to  you  by  my 
brother’s  widow.” 

“Ye  sent  them  in  no  hurry  either,  Hester 
Brake,”  he  saidf  dryly,  and  with  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows lowering  a little  over  his  deep-set  eyes, 

“ and  ye  had  five  years  to  pick  and  choose  them.” 

“ Yes,  I know,”  she  answered.  “ But  the  story  ] 
seemed  to  fit  in  witii  my  doubts — it  seemed  so 
probable  you  should  kill  him.” 

“ I am  obleeged  to  ye  for  the  notion.” 

“ Y on  had  discovered  Morris  and  Lucy  togeth- 
er; the  thought  of  their  secret  marriage  might 
not  have  occurred  to  you— you  saw  a woman  de- 
ceived and  an  honest  home  dislionored,  and  you 
struck  him  down  in  a mad  fury.  That  is  how  it 
seemed  to  me.  Forgive  me,  old  friend,  of  whom 
I should  have  had  more  charitable  thoughts,”  she 
cried,  “ remembering  your  past  kindness  to  me.” 

“ And  ye  have  changed  your  mind  about  me 
now  ?” 

“ Y es,  completely,”  she  said.  “ Am  I forgiven  ?” 

“ W a’al,  yes,”  he  replied : “ why  not  ? Ye  were 
always  a poor,  flighty  thing,  I’m  fancying,  darting 
like  a lapwing  to  conclusions,  and  I was  not  much 
deestiirbcd  by  your  suspicions.  ‘ She’ll  think  some- 
body else  kill^  Morris  preesently,’  I said,  ‘ and 
ehe’ll  forget  her  doubts  0’  me.’  And  so  it  is  ?” 

“Yes.  So  it  is.” 

“ And  if  ye’ll  take  a sensibeel  friend’s  advice, 
Hester,”  he  said,  “ye’ll  not  bother  any  more  about 
the  matter.  It’s  kept  you  down  too  long — it’s 
made  ye  ill  too  aften.” 

“ It  has  killed  me,  Mr.  Larcom.” 

“Ye  were  vary  fond  of  that  brother  o’  yours, 
though  I did  not  see  much  in  him  myself  but  a 
fly-away  style  like  your  own,”  said  the  parson, 
“and  ye  spoiled  him.” 

“ I loved  him  for  his  good  qualities — I knew  he 
would  grow  out  of  the  bad,  and  if  time  was  not 
denied  him,”  she  said,  with  a sigh,  “and  he — ” 

“Ye — es,  preoeesely.”  And  then  Alexander 
Larcom  walked  away  from  the  maiden  lady,  tired 
of  this  one  subject,  or  extremely  anxious  to  avoid 
it.  Still  he  was  glad  in  his  heart  that  she  had 
professed  her  regret  for  doubting  him ; he,  hated 
people  doubting  him,  his  mission  being,  as  he 
thought,  to  gather  love  and  confidence  around 
him,  to  preach  and  pray  and  do  liis  best  for  poor 
huroiiniiy.  To  have  been,  even  in  this  weak  wo- 
man’s mind,  an  object  of  distrust  had  wounded 
his  self-respect — and  clashed  with  the  very  good 
opinion  he  had  always  had  of  himself,  for  that 
matter.  Still  Hester  Brake  was  a poor,  eccen- 
tric creature,  and  she  had  been  as  sorely  tried  as 
his  own  daughter  Lucy. 

And  Lucy  Brake,  who  had  been  a fortnight  now 
at  Farm  Forlorn,  and  was  one  of  this  new  and 
haiipy  family  ? She  had  surely  benefited  by  the 
change  from  the  little  cottage  in  the  high-road  to 
the  .spacious  rooms  of  the  big  old  farm-house — 
to  the  great  garden  and  the  broad  meadows  I.ving 
beyond.  The  association  had  been  painful  rather 
than  pleasurable  to  begin  with,  but  this  she  was 
prepared  for,  and,  after  all,  her  happiest  times 
had  been  within  these  walls ; here  she  had  learn- 
ed to  love  Morris,  sad  Morris  to  love  her;  here 
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had  been  wild  impulsive  romance,  leaping  forward 
blindly  and  without  much  regard  to  consequences, 
but  still  a romance,  pure  and  ardent  and  full  of 
the  deep  joys  of  life — a girl  and  boy’s  love,  per- 
haps, but,  whilst  it  lasted,  like  no  other  happiness 
on  God’s  earth.  It  was  all  ended,  but  there  were 
sweet  thoughts  amongst  the  ruins,  fair  flowers 
amongst  the  tares,  and  after  a while  the  shadows 
did  not  fall  so  darkly  across  her  path,  and  even 
to  think  of  Munis  became  a peaceful  retrospect. 

Then  again  here  was  life  for  Lucy  Brake,  we 
have  said,  and  a new  affection  growing  very  rap- 
idly and  remarkably,  she  thought  herself,  for 
Kitty  Yaiich.  That  she  could  hardly  uuderstand, 
but  there  it  was,  and  she  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
sist it,  or  to  reason  with  it,  or  to  account  for  it. 
She  was  romantic  still,  poor  Lucy,  and  thought 
it  remarkable  and  fateful  in  its  way,  when  it  was 
simply  a very  commonplace  proce^ing,  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  a loving  nature,  the  instinct  for 
affection  in  some  shape  or  way,  the  craving  to  be 
loved,  which  every  woman  has,  and  a few  men, 
perhaps,  witli  hearts  upon  their  sleeves. 

It  was  strange  that  these  two  young  women 
should  ajiproach  each  other,  the  elder  one  know- 
ing little  of  life,  and  the  younger  a scarred  war- 
rior after  life’s  battles  with  poverty  and  crime, 
hut  both  women  in  earnest,  who  had  known  great 
trouble  and  had  had  few  friends,  and  both  grate- 
ful for  affection,  and  in  themselves  affectionate. 
Lucy  Brake  could  not  account  for  it,  we  have  said, 
but  it  was  flattering  to  know  that  Kitty  Vanch 
began  to  look  up  to  her,  to  regard  her  as  a friend 
above  her  in  position,  character,  mental  capacity, 
and  to  show  by  various  little  ways  that  she  was 
proud  to  be  noticed.  There  was  certainly  a 
strange  and  deep  interest  in  her  evinced  by  Kitty 
Vanch,  as  if  some  liidden  motive  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  drawing  Kitty  toward  her,  almost  at 
times,  Lucy  could  imagine — being  highly  imagina- 
tive— against  her  will,  against  even  the  wishes 
of  othera,  she  was  inclined  to  fancy  sometimes. 
And  in  return  for  this  Lucy  Brake  found  it  easy 
to  love  Kitty  Vanch.  There  was  something  ori- 
ginal about  the  girl,  she  was  so  frank  and  open 
and  fearless,  her  dark  eyes  looked  so  earnestly, 
sometimes  so  sadly,  at  her,  and  in  all  her  life 
Lucy  had  received  such  little  sympathy,  she 
thought  — village  beauty,  and  something  more 
than  a village  beauty,  though  she  was.  Lucy  bad 
never  become  in  any  way  attached  to  a female 
friend  of  her  own  age — Mr.  L-ircoin  had  not  en- 
couraged female  friendships  at  any  time,  it  may 
be  said — and  Kitty’s  life,  away  from  Bolter’s 
Rents,  had  been  spent  with  an  eccentric,  fretful, 
if  warm-heartetl  invalid.  Hence  after  a while,  and 
without  taking  the  Fates  into  consideration,  these 
two  young  women  were  drawn  together,  and  even 
little  Morice  beciime  a link  between  them  despite 
Liiqj  ’s  experiencing  at  times  a jealous  pang  when 
Kilty’s  brightness  won  too  many  smiles  from  her 
daughter. 

Add  to  all  this  Lucy’s  knowledge  that  Greg 
Dorward  was  to  be  Kitty’s  husband,  and  that 
Greg  Dorward  had  spoken  only  a few  weeks  back 
of  his  deep  love  for  lierself,  and  one  need  not  be 
surprised  at  Lucy  Brake's  interest  in  her  new 
friend.  Lucy  was  somewhat  perplexed,  and  hard- 
ly able  to  reconcile  Gregory  Dorward’s  present 
manner  with  that  of  their  last  meeting  on  the 
high-road  and  his  words  of  love  and  passion.  At 
times  she  wished  she  liad  not  promised  to  keep 
his  secret,  it  was  so  like  treachery  to  the  unsus- 
pecting Kitty,  wlio  was  deserving  of  a true  affec- 
tion, and  not  a make-believe  love  to  oblige  John 
Woodhatch,  farmer.  And  whether  Greg  Dor- 
ward would  make  Kitty  a good  husband  was  even 
a matter  of  grave  doubt  to  her,  Greg  being  clever 
and  ambitious,  and  surely  not  loving  Kate  Vanch 
very  deeply  yet — trying  to  love  her  even,  as  he 
had  confessed  to  Lucy,  and  as  a mere  matter  of 
obedience  to  the  patron  who  bad  insisted  on  the 
match. 

Still  Kate  Vanch  was  happy,  and  Greg  Dor- 
ward was  content.  Perhaps  Greg  had  only  fan- 
cied he  Mas  in  love  with  Acr,  thought  Lucy,  very 
humbly,  and  while  Kate  Vanch  was  away  from 
him.  He  was  only  polite  to  her  now,  as  became 
him,  or  very  much  on  guard,  and  he  seemed  to 
encourage  rather  than  to  dislike  the  growing 
friendship  between  her  and  his /««<■«€. 

“I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  two  together, 
Mrs.  Brake,”  Greg  had  said  on  one  occasion. 
“ You  and  she  true  friends,  may  be  some  day  of 
service  to  each  other.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  that  can  be,”  said  Lucy,  in- 
quiringly. 

“ Oh ! And  I can  not  explain,”  he  replied  ; 
“ but  sometimes  I think  you  may.  Life  changes 
rapidly,  and  you  two  have  been  all  my  life,  as  it 
were.” 

“ But — ” 

“ You  in  the  past,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice — 
“ the  past  that  is  dead— and  she  in  the  present, 
which  exists  for  her  and  me.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?” 

“ Hardly,”  she  replied ; “ but  the  past  is  dead  ?” 

“Yes,”  he  responded. 

“And  you  love  Kitty  Vanch  truly,  and  as  she 
deserves  to  be  loved  ?” 

“ Is  she  not  going  to  be  my  wife?”  he  rejoined. 

“ That  is  not  an  answer.” 

“ Yes,  then,  I love  Kitty;  but  it  is  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  of — ” 

“ Spare  me,”  said  Lucy,  quickly.  “ I know 
what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  it  must  be  left 
unsaid  for  all  our  sakes ; for  Kitty’s,  most  of  all.” 

“ I can  trust  you.” 

“ Willi  your  past  secret,”  she  answered.  “ Do 
not  trouble  me  with  any  new  ones,  for  I will  not 
promise  to  keep  them.” 

“ I am  silent,”  answered  Greg. 

“ And  women  can  not  keep  a secret” 

“ I do  not  believe  that,”  said  Greg ; “ I would 
trust  a woman  rather  than  a man  in  a great  af- 
fliction.” 

“ You  would  trust  John  Woodhatch  ?” 

Greg  Dorward  shuddered  strangely,  and  Lucy 
Brake  remarked  this. 


• “ There  are  troubles  which  no  man  oould  share 
with  Mr.  Woodhatch,”  Greg  answered,  moodily ; 
“he  could  never  understand  them.  Some  wo- 
men might,  I fancy.” 

“ You  ulk  as  if  you  had  all  tlie  troubles  of  the 
world  upon  your  shoulders,  Greg,”  said  Lucy, 
“instead  of  the  world  opening  out  before  you 
bright  with  color.” 

“ I am  in  a moody  fit  to-night,”  he  said,  with  a 
forced  laugh ; “ I f^l  as  if  something  were  going 
to  happen  to  me.” 

“ Here  is  Kitty  to  cheer  you,”  she  said,  as  Kate 
came  into  the  room,  looked  toward  them,  and  ad- 
vanced in  tlieir  direction. 

“ We  were  talking  of  you,  Kate,”  said  Lucy,  as 
she  approached. 

“ That’s  riglit.  I should  he  jealous,  I dare  say, 
if  you  talked  only  of  your  two  selves,”  she  an- 
swered, frankly. 

“ Jealous  of  me  ?”  asked  the  young  widow,  a 
little  later  on,  and  in  allusion  to  Kitty’s  la.st  re- 
mark ; “ never  of  me,  I hope ; that  is  not  likely.” 

“ Likely  that  you  should  love  my  Greg,”  said 
Kitty,  laughing.  “ Well,  I can  not  imagine  that 
happening.” 

“ No,”  replied  Lucy  Brake ; “ it  is  impossible.” 


There  were  two  inmates  of  Farm  Forlorn,  very 
probably  three,  who  did  not  regard  the  growing 
friendship  between  Lucy  Brake  and  Kitty  with  any 
great  amount  of  favor.  Hester  Brake  hardly 
seemed  to  care  for  it,  although  apathetic  and  gen- 
erally amiable ; and  John  Woodhatch  felt  that  his 
calculations  for  the  future  were  a little  disturbed 
by  this  unlooked-for  incident.  He  had  not  thoiiglit 
of  the  result  of  bringing  these  two  young  wo- 
men together,  or  of  a sisterly  love  springing  up  be- 
tween them;  their  characters  were  dissimilar,  their 
lives  were  likely  to  be  always  apart,  and  he  had 
not  given  a thought  to  them  as  friends.  Ho  had 
wisheil  to  interest  Lucy  in  Hester  Brake,  and 
Hester  in  Lucy ; he  had  planned  and  plotted  to 
bring  them  together,  and  with  a kiinlly  fore- 
thought as  to  the  time  when  Kitty  sliould  be 
married,  and  the  mistress,  left  alone,  rc((ijiring 
some  earnest,  kindly  companion  at  her  side  in 
Kitty’s  place.  Who  more  fitting  than  the  sister- 
in-law  from  whom  Hester  Brake  had  held  aloof 
till  now,  and  had  indeed  never  seemed  to  like? 

“ Had  it  not  been  for  her,  Morris  wotild  be 
alive,”  Hester  Brake  had  said  two  years  ago  to 
John  Woodhatch  ; and  now  that  tlie  invalid  lady 
was  inclined  to  regard  Lucy  with  less  asperity, 
to  judge  her  character  more  truly,  to  remember 
she  was  Morri.s's  widow,  and  still  mourning  for 
him,  it  was  a little  vexations  to  find  that  Lucy 
preferred  Kitty’s  company,  and  though  respect- 
ing Hester  now,  made  but  very  little  advances  to- 
ward an  intimate  acquaintance  with  licr. 

“ It  will  come  in  time,”  soliloquized  John 
Woodhatch,  philosophically ; “ when  Kitty  is 
married,  and  tliese  two  are  drawn  together  more." 

The  marriage  day  was  fixed  at  last.  Four 
weeks  hence  from  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
it  had  been  appointed  by  John  Woodhatch, 
and  neither  Greg  nor  Kitty  liad  a word  to  say 
against  it. 

“The  farm  at  Bleathorpo  will  be  quite  ready 
by  that  time,  Greg,”  said  John  Woodhatcli ; 
“ meanwhile  I have  put  an  old  friend  in  to  mind 
it  for  you.” 

“An  old  friend!”  repeated  Greg, wondcringly. 

“ Yes ; Reuben  Fl.idge,”  said  Woodhatch, “ who 
has  turned  over  n new  leaf : at  least  he  says  so, 
and  I am  disposed  to  believe  him.” 

“You  trust  him  again,  sir,”  said  Greg,  “and 
after  all  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ That  is  singular.” 

“ What  is  singular  ?”  was  the  sharp  inquiry. 

“ That  you  should.  I understood — I have  heard 
— I did  not  think,”  stammered  Greg  Dorwani, 
“ that  you  could  ever  put  faith  again  in  man  ur 
woman  who  had  once  deceived  you.” 

“ Who  told  you  so  ?” 

“I  can  not  remember;  yourself,  I think.” 

Mr.  Woodhatch  frowned  a little.  Possibly  he 
had  done  so,  in  the  old  days,  in  order  to  keep  Greg 
Dorward  up  to  the  mark,  and  thinking  his  creed 
was  true  enough  at  that  time;  but  it  did  not 
please  him  now  to  be  reminded  of  it.  Had  not 
that  rule  of  his — if  it  had  been  his,  he  added, 
with  a reserve — led  on  by  a strange  chain  of 
events  to  the  death  of  Morris  Brake?  Who 
should  say  that  it  had  not  ? 

“Faith  is  a strong  word,  Greg,”  he  answered 
at  last;  “and,  at  all  events,  try  and  remember 
this;  I have  learned  to  forgive — to  believe  in 
man’s  repentance.” 

He  walked  away  after  this ; he  seemed  afraid 
of  more  questions  from  Greg  Dorward.  Present- 
ly Greg  r^e  out  on  horseback,  and  went  at  a tol- 
erably swift  pace  to  Blcathorpe,  to  see  Fladge  for 
himself,  probably  to  congratulate  him  on  being 
once  more  re-instated  in  the  favor  of  John  Wood- 
hatch  ; more  probably  still  to  ask  a few  questions 
of  that  young  gentleman,  Greg  being  of  a curious 
turn  of  mind,  and  conscious  that  all  was  not  as 
fair  sailing  at  Farm  Forlorn  os  the  calm  aspect 
of  surrounding  things  and  the  serenity  of  the 
master  might  seem  to  warrant  at  first  sight. 

Lucy  Brake,  from  the  garden  of  Farm  Forlorn, 
had  seen  Greg  ride  away,  bidding  farewell  to 
Kitty  before  he  mounted  his  horse;  and  Hester 
Brake  had  stood  at  the  open  window  of  the  farm 
parlor,  also  watching  them  with  interest.  When 
Greg  had  departed,  the  invalid  came  slowly  into 
the  sunshine,  and  eep.arated,  as  it  were,  Kitty 
and  Lucy,  by  intrusting  Kitty  with  her  keys,  and 
giving  her  some  lengthy  instructions  as  to  the 
aiTangement  of  her  wardrobe. 

Lucy  Brake  suspected  there  was  a reason  for 
this,  and  was  not  surprised  when  Hester  said, 
presently, 

“ I have  sent  Kitty  away,  because  I have  some- 
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tliitig  to  say  to  you  this  morning  which  I 
want  any  one  else  to  hear,”  ^ 

“ Is  it  .so  very  important  ?”  asked  Lnev. 

“ I think  it  is.  Let  little  Morice  leave  us 
please;  the  child  fidgeus  me  tliis  morning”  ’ 

Lucy  regarded  the  fretful  wornuu  dubiouslv 
Was  the  incident  of  the  meeting  on  the  sands  to 
be  repeated  ? Were  hard  words  and  new  susni. 
cions  to  be  the  order  of  the  day?  For  who 
could  tell  what  strange  topics  Hester  Brake 
might  broach,  having  had  so  much  time  to  brood 
on  the  mysteries  about  her,  and  being  a mystery 
in  hei-sclf?  ^ 

“ You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,”  said  Hester 
accurately  reading  the  expression  on  the  fair 
face  confronting  hers.  “ I want  to  speak  to  you 
for  a little  while  concerning  Kitty.  That  is  why 
1 sent  her  away.” 

Lucy  let  little  Morice  trip  off  after  this,  and 
Hester  Brake  put  her  arm  wiilun  that  of  her  sis- 
ter-in-law. 

“ I am  restless  to-day ; ill,  {>erhaps.  Let  us 
walk  up  and  down  the  lawn  for  a while,  until  I 
am  tired  ; or,”  she  added,  “you  are  tired  of  me,” 

“ Will  this  not  overfatiguc  you  ?” 

“You  are  very  kind  to  be  thus  considerate,” 
said  the  cider  woman,  with  a spice  of  her  old 
acerbity ; “ but  I can  bear  more  fatigue  than  you 
imagine.  And  now  to  Im.siness.” 

This  did  not  sound  like  a pleasant  beginning, 
but  Lucy  was  patient,  and  deferential  to  her  sen- 
ior. She  did  not  believe  it  was  in  Miss  Brake's 
power  to  disturb  her  cquanimitv  now  ; she  ima- 
gined .she  had  learned  to  know'  Miss  Brake  a lit- 
tle better,  and  to  make  more  allowance  for  her 
eccentricities.  And  eeitainly  Mi.ss  Brake  wot  ec- 
centric, and  with  an  awkward  habit  of  taking 
people  unawares. 

“ You  will  not  be  astonished  to  learn  I am  a 
jealous  woman,”  Hester  Brake  commenced.  “ I 
acknowledge  that  myself ; and  I am  jealous  of 
Kitty’.s  growing  affection  for  you.” 

“ (Jh,  Mi.xs  lirake,  I hope  not ! You  are  surely 
not  so  childish  as  tlii.s.” 

“ I tiiiiik  1 am.  Pity  me,  if  you  think  it  child- 
i.sh ; hut  I can  not  help  it,  being  weak  and  vain, 
as  you  are,  Lnev — as  we  women  all  are,  for  that 
matter,”  .she  .said.  “ You  .sec  I am  not  speaking 
angrily  or  dictatorially ; only  in  all  confidence — 
sisterly  confidence,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  as 
much." 

“ Am  I doing  harm  in  being  one  more  friend  to 
Kitty  Vamh?" 

“ Be  the  friend  to  her  after  I am  gone,  Lucy, 
and  when  she  will  need  one  most,”  was  the  re- 
ply ; “ not  before.” 


rested  in  her — drawn  toward  her  by 
1 me.  Do  you  think  that  wrong?” 

sometimes  I think  I don’t  know 
•ong,”  said  Hester.  “ The  whirl  of 
fuses  me ; and,  God  help  me ! I have 
t about.” 

V for  that — sorry  to  think  you  allow 
he  disturbed  by  little  mutters  which 


“ Yes,  in  this  instance,”  answered  Lucy  Brake. 

“It  is  not  a little  matter,”  said  Hester.  "For 
five  years  I have  had  Kitty  Vaiieli  under  my  care 
— for  more  tlian  five  yeai-s,  I may  say.  I have 
been  interested  in  her  progress.  I have,  after 
rny  own  fashion,  helped  to  train  her;  brought 
her,  as  it  wm'c,  from  darkness  into  day,  and  you 
must  not  step  between  ns.  As  I have  intimated 
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rny  own  fashion,  helped  to  train  her;  brought 
her,  as  it  wm'c,  from  darkness  into  day,  and  you 
must  not  step  between  ns.  As  I have  intimated 
before,  you  must  wait  until  I am  dead.” 

“ Yon  speak  as  if  I were  a rival  or  an  enemy,  ’ 
Lnev  replied:  “as  if  I could  not  love  her  with 
yourself,  and  .sliare  her  love  with  you.  And  you 
foi'get.” 

“ What  do  I forgot  ?” 

“ That  she  i.s  engaged  to  Greg  Dorward.” 

“ I can  tliink  of  little  else  save  that.  That  is 
a worse  trouble  than  the  thought  of  her  liking 
you  better  than  me,”  saiil  Hester. 

“Ah!  Mi.ss  Hester,  I think  such  troubles  as 
these  might  be  easily  set  aside  if  you  would  only 
trv,"  said  Lucy,  very  gently. 

“Shall  1 leliyou  something  more?”  asked  Miss 
Brake,  quickly,  in  reply. 

Lucy  could  scarcely  repress  a shudder.  She 
was  afraid  of  her  sister-in-law’s  confidences,  and 
what  might  follow  them. 

“If  it  is  necessary — if  you  think  it  is  neces- 
sary,” she  added. 

Hester  Brake  looked  round  cautiously,  as  it 
afraid  of  listeners,  or  suspicious  that  Mrs.  Chad- 
derton might,  after  a fashion  of  hers,  be  lurking 
in  the  background,  and  then  said,  in  a low  vmce, 

“Kitty  Vanch  will  never  marry  Gregory  Dor- 
ward.” 


Lcct  Brake  was  astonished,  but  credulous. 
She  had  begun  to  regard  Morris’s  sistor  as 
scarcely  a wise  woman;  rather  a woman  who 
had  strange  fancies,  and  was  remarkably  su.spi- 
cious,  and  never  twice  the  same.  NVas  it  P’^fst- 
ble  that  she  was  sane  — quite  sane,  that  is. 
Miglit  not  the  past  affliction  which  bad  neariv 
crushed  herself,  allied  to  the  natural  weakness  or 
this  fragile  being’s  constitution,  have  wrecked  her 
more  completely?  If  Hester  Brake  were  real^ 
road,  and  had  up  to  this  time  and  with  a mau- 
woman’s  cunning  carefully  disguised  it,  what  was 
to  Ix!  done  ? 

“ Not  marry  Greg  ?”  Lucy  repeated.  _ 

“ I would  rather  sec  her  in  her  coffin ; it  wou 
be  better  she  sliould  lie  there  than  in  his  aims, 
exclaimed  Hester,  passionately. 

“Why  should  you  think  this?”  asked  Luev. 
“ Pray,  compose  yourself.”  , 

“ I am  not  raving,  Lucy,”  was  the  answer,  a 
do  not  need  to  be  composed.”  , 

How  quickly  Hester  Brake  read  peoples  sus- 
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picions  of  her ! was  Lucy’s  next  thought,  before 
she  said : 

“ You  naturally  surprised  me.  Why  will  not 
Kitty  marry  Greg  ?” 

“Why?”  repeated  Miss  Brake,  like  a woman 
anxious  to  gain  time  before  she  answered. 

“ Yes,”  said  Lucy  again,  “ why  ?” 

“ Because — he  does  not  love  her,”  she  added. 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“ Because  he  loves  you.” 

Lucy  took  a deep,  long  breath.  Yes,  an  acute 
woman  indeed,  a.s  well  as  a suspicious  one,  this 
Hester  Brake.  How  could  she  have  guessed  a 
secret  which  she  had  promised  Greg  to  keep  for 
him,  wl\ich  Lucy  had  thought  only  Greg  and  her. 
self  could  possibly  have  known  ? 

“ I have  seen  this  very  clearly.  I have  watch- 
ed his  every  look  since  you  came  here.” 

Lucy  did  not  reply. 

“ You  do  not  deny  this,  Lucy  ?”  continued  Hes- 
ter Brake,  after  a moment’s  silence.  “ Where  is 
the  virtuous  indignation  which  should  follow 
such  a chaise  as  mine  ?” 

“ You  do  not  charge  me  with  loving  him  ?” 

“ Do  you  ?”  asked  Hester. 

“No.  God  forbid!” 

“God  be  thanked,”  corrected  Hester  Brake, 
“ for  I do  not  like  this  man.  I am  afraid  of  him 
— I do  not  in  any  way  believe  in  him.” 

“He  is  honest  and  straightforward  and  ener- 
getic— he  will  make  Kitty  a good  husband — he — ” 

“Have  I not  said  he  will  never  marry  Kate 
Vanch  ?”  said  Hester  Brake,  sharply.  “ Do  yon 
think  I have  no  will  of  my  own,  no  power  to 
stop  it,  no  power  to  make  you  assist  me  to  stop 
it?  I tell  you  that  I have !” 

“ Whether  you  have  or  not,”  said  Lucy,  in  the 
calm  clear  tones  which,  despite  of  Hester’s  vehe- 
mence, seemed  to  exercise  some  influence  on  her 
listener,  “ you  will  have  to  consider  whether  it  is 
a wise  step  to  part  them.” 

“ He  does  not  care  for  her.” 

“ I am  not  sure  of  that.” 

“And  finding  it  out  afterward — oh!  the  terri- 
ble afterward  to  us  women — would  be  to  kill  her, 
possibly.  You  must  warn  her,  Lucy,  and  let  her 
act  for  hei'self.” 

“No,  no !”  cried  Lucy,  quickly.  “ I will  not  do 
that.  Gi-eg  does  not  love  me ; there  was  a fool- 
ish, fleeting  fancy  once,  and  that  was  all.  I will 
not  be  the  one  to  disturb  a woman’s  confidence 
in  her  lover.” 

“You  would  prefer  her  being  deceived.” 

“I  believe  it  would  be  as  well,” said  Lucy, 
thoughtfully. 

“You  arc  romantic  still,  poor  child,”  replied 
her  sister-in-law ; “ but  you  are  terribly  selfish, 
for  all  tliat.  You  thrust  a task  upon  myself  that 
is  beyond  my  strength  to  bear.” 

“ You  would  never  act  so  cruelly.” 

“ So  mercifully  would  be  a belter  woini,”  said 
Hiss  Bnikc,  taking  her  hand  from  Lucy’s  arm, 
withdrawing  it  even  in  anger  from  her ; “ for  this 
will  be  a mercy.” 

She  walked  slowly  toward  the  house,  with  Lucy 
keeping  step  by  her  side,  not  liking  to  leave  her 
in  her  present  moo^l,  and  with  that  look  of  set 
determination  on  her  face.  It  presaged  too 
much ; it  might  mean  more  trouble  than  any  one 
could  foresee,  than  this  miserable  and  envious 
woman  could  imagiue,  thought  Lucy,  indignantly 
again. 

“You  will  do  nothing  in  haste,  Hester,”  she 
said — “ if  I may  call  you  Hejster  now.  It  is  so 
easy  to  do  barm,  so  hard  to  stay  its  effects  when 
done !” 

“ I know  it  without  your  preaching — which  you 
might  leave  to  your  father.  It’s  his  busifiess,” 
Hester  answere*].  “ I am  aware  I am  not  an 
amiable  woman  who  can  soften  a blow.  You  can.” 

“ Why  should  it  be  told  to  Kitty  at  all  ?” 

“ Let  her  marry  tlie  man,  then,  knowing  the 
truth  ? I detest  deception  more  than  you  do.  1 
have  never  practiced  it  as  you  have.” 

“ Miss  Brake !” 

“ You  deceived  your  fatlier  when  you  married 
my  brother  secretly,  did  you  not  ?”  Hester  asked. 

“ Ah,  madiiin,  you  might  have  spared  me  that 
reproach !”  cried  Lucy ; “ it  is  late  in  tlic  day  to 
sub  me.  And  I lov^  your  brother  so  truly  and 
so  well!'’ 

“ Too  well,”  muttered  Hester ; “ but  I am  fight- 
ing bard  to-day  not  to  think  of  Morris.” 

“And  to  thwart  John  Woodlmtch.” 

“ He  will  be  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  this  pre- 
sently. I,”  she  added,  taking  Lucy’s  arm,  “ will 
answer  for  him.” 

“ Hester,”  said  Luev,  suddenly,  “ I will  tell  Kit- 
ty, then.” 

“When?” 

“ Before  the  day  is  out,  if  you  will  promise  to 
be  silent.” 

“ I promise.  More,  I am  grateful  to  you,  Luev, 
for  your  offer.” 

When  they  were  at  the  open  window  of  the 
front  parlor,  she  stopped  again,  and  said ; 

“You  see  now,  Lucy,  why  I did  not  wish  Kitty 
Vanch  to  tliiiik  too  much  of  you.  She  will  go 
back  with  me  to  iny  house,  needing  all  my  offec- 
fion.  She  will  begin  a new  life  .side  by  side  with 
roe.  That  is,”  she  added,  “ if  I live.  If  I die, 
then  take  care  of  her  in  God’s  name.  1 have 
arranged  for  that.” 

“But  is  it  probable  anything  that  I can  say 
Will  part  her  from  Greg,  after  all  ? Will  she  be 
not  likely  to  forgive  him  ?”  asked  Lucy.  “ Is  it 
not  ^rc  than  probable  she  will  ?” 

Miss  Brake  looked  at  her  steadily.  “ Yes,  it 
u,  she  answered. 

“Therefore  what  reason — ” 
t " I promise, 

Lucy  Brake,”  was  the  reply. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  thk  BIGB-ROAD. 

Yis,  she  had  her  promise,  thought  Lucy,  as  her 
?^tric  sister-in-law  passed  out  of  her  sight ; but 
itw*8  a different  promise  from  that  which  Hester  j 


thought  she  had  exacted.  If  Hester  Brake  pre- 
ferred to  speak  in  riddles,  so  did  she ; if  the  elder 
woman  would  not  be  frank  with  her,  and  only 
drop  mysterious  hints  and  make  dire  threats,  it 
must  be  her  own  mission,  thought  Luey,  and  in 
her  woman’s  way,  to  foil  her.  For  it  had  come 
to  foiling  Hester  Brake,  if  possible — almost  to 
distrii.stiiig  Iier  and  tlie  motives  wliieh  might  be 
lurking  in  tl>e  depths  of  her  secretive  nature. 

She  wanted  Kitty  to  herself,  and  did  not  wish 
to  part  with  her ; she  had  taken  a dislike  to  Greg 
Dorward,  ju.st  as  she  had  once  taken  a dislike  to 
her,  and  she  had  been  keen  and  watchful  enough 
to  learn  a .secret,  and  to  surprise  Lucy  by  its  sud- 
den revelation.  For  her  own  seltishnes.s  it  seern- 
e«l  possible  that  Hester  would  plot  to  bring  al»ut 
the  separation  of  tlieso  lovers — for  they  were  lov- 
ers now — and  Lucy,  full  of  sympathy  with  them 
and  interest  in  them,  would  do  her  best  to  atop 
this.  Heaven  knows  there  was  not  so  much  hap- 
piness in  life  that  one  should  seek  to  mar  it  by  a 
word,  and  in  her  warm,  generous  impulse  Lucy 
shrank  with  liorror  from  tlie  Ihouglit  of  dashing 
down  one  hope  of  Kitty  Vunch’a.  She  would  tell 
her  the  trutli,  but  in  a way  that  she  believed 
would  not  affect  Kate  very  mucli,  and  at  least  it 
would  spare  her  Hester  Brake’s  construction  of 
the  facta.  And  she  would  tell  Greg  Dorward  first 
what  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  ask  his  advice 
concerning  it,  and  his  permission  to  speak  to  Kil- 
ty in  her  own  gentle  way. 

Here  was  a new  incentive  to  life,  and  she  set 
about  ber  ta.sk  without  much  fear,  and  witli  con- 
siderable faith  in  the  result.  There  was  some- 
thing to  do,  and  a new  incentive  to  he  active,  and 
Lucy  after  a while  felt  lighter  and  yet  stronger 
for  the  cause  she  had  resolved  to  espouse.  What 
Hester  Brake  might  think  of  her  presently  for 
siding  with  the  young  couple  whom  she  had 
wish^  to  separate  did  not  affect  her  greatly; 
Lucy  had  made  up  her  mind,  if  not  to  dislike 
Hester  Brake,  to  be  distrustful  of  her,  and  at  the 
very  best  only  to  pity  her.  To  wish  to  part 
Greg  and  Kitty,  because  she  thought  Greg  loved 
another — which  Lucy  did  not  know  herself  for 
certain  now — was  too  hard  and  cruel  a task  for 
a nature  like  her  own.  She  believed  in  these 
two  and  their  future,  and  she  had  listened  to 
Kitty’s  rhapsody  conceniing  Greg  and  her  life  to 
come  witli  him  until  her  own  heart — still  young 
and  not  free  from  romance — had  opencsi  at  tlie 
other’s  frankness,  and  taken  warnitli  and  hope 
from  hers. 

Luey  did  not  trust  heraelf  with  Kitty  yet 
awhile.  In  the  afternoon  site  and  little  Morice 
strolled  along  the  quiet  country  road  toward 
Bleathorpe  village  in  order  to  meet  Greg  Dor- 
ward mid  tell  him  what  hiul  oceurreti.  After  all, 
he  might  refuse  her  permission,  or  think  it  would 
be  better  to  tell  Kitty  for  himself,  and  Lucy’s 
word  bad  been  pledged  to  Greg  first.  And  after 
all,  and  in  any  way,  it  would  not  matter  a great 
deal — it  was  a “ fuss  about  nothing,”  she  said, 
smiling  to  herself,  and  with  no  small  confidence 
in  her  own  powers  of  setting  this  little  matter  in 
its  proper  light. 

Lucy  had  well  calculated  time  and  distance; 
about  tlivee  miles  from  the  farm,  and  where  she 
had  thought  slie  might  encounter  Greg  on  his 
lioineward  journey — if  he  were  anxious  to  meet 
tliem  all  at  the  tea  table — be  came  trotting  rap- 
idly along  the  road.  He  did  not  see  them  both 
till  he  was  close  upon  them,  he  was  so  deep  in 
thouglil — and  a thought  that  was  grave  enough 
to  furrow  his  brow  and  give  a dark  and  angry 
look  to  his  face — but  at  first  gliiiqwe  of  Lucy  he 
raised  ins  hat  and  sprang  from  his  horse. 

“I, did  not  ex|)ect  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Brake,”  he 
said,  with  his  face  aglow  with  smiles  now.  “ Yon 
are  taking  a long  walk  with  Morice.  Is  it  not  too 
far  for  her  y” 

“rihe  is  a good  walker.  And  I wanted  to  meet 
you  at  a fair  distance  from  tlie  farm,”  answered 
Lucy. 

“Indeed!”  said  Greg,  with  one  of  his  quick 
glances,  by  which  he  essayed  to  read  the  facts 
confronting  him,  and  wliieh  had  been  as  patent 
to  Bolter’s  Rents  and  “ Fretwell’s”  as  to  the  new 
existence  at  Skegs  Shore.  “ What  has  hap- 
pened ?” 

He  associated  her  iireseiice  with  some  disaster 
at  once;  it  was  his  nature,  perhaps,  and  lie  was 
full  of  forebodings,  like  the  rest  of  tliem,  and 
doubted  the  dead  calmness  which  reigned  at 
Farm  Forlorn. 

“ Are  you  strong  enough  to  bear  a little  trou- 
ble, Greg  ?” 

“ I am  always  prepared  for  it,”  was  the  an- 
swer, and  in  so  deep  and  even  mournful  a tone 
that  Lucy  regarded  him  wonderingly.  He  noted 
her  l(X)k,  and  said : “ I do  not  believe  tiiis  peace 
can  lu.st.  It  does  not  seem  to  tit  in  with  my  life, 
with  Kitty’s,  or  anybody’s  here.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  add  unpleasant  news,  Greg,  to 
your  present  frame  of  thought.  Hut  walk  a lit- 
tle way  with  me  whilst  I telf  you  all,”  she  said. 

“Morice?”  he  said,  interrogatively. 

“She  is  not  listening.  She  will  not  under- 
stand us.” 

“Very  well.” 

They  walked  on  side  by  side,  Greg’s  hand  upon 
the  bridle  of  his  horse.  People  might  have 
thought  them  lovers,  had  they  chanced  to  pa.ss 
that  way,  they  spoke  in  such  faint  tones,  and  he 
bent  his  head  so  low  to  hear  her  story.  He  was 
very  attentive,  and  did  not  inten-upt  her  by  a 
word;  and  once  or  twice  he  glanced  at  little 
Morice  to  note  if  she  were  listening  too,  or  was 
likely  to  comprehend  the  explanation  which  the 
young  mother  offered  of  the  incidents  of  the 
morning. 

“ I thought  it  was  only  fair  I should  tell  you 
all  thi.s,  and  warn  you,”  said  Lucy,  in  conclusion. 

“ Thank  you,”  he  answered.  “ I did  not  think 
I had  so  true  a friend.  I am  very  deeply  obliged 
to  you,  Mrs.  Brake,  for  putting  me  on  guard 
against  an  enemy.” 

“ She  is  hardly  an  enemy,”  said  Lucy ; “ she  is 
thinking  probably  more  of  Kitty  than  yourself, 


and  her  disposition  is  so  variable  that  she  may 
become  your  friend,  and  take  your  part  even,  be- 
fore your  inariiage  day.” 

“ Very  probably.”  answered  Greg  Dorward ; 
“for  I do  not  consider  Miss  Brake  responsible 
for  all  she  says  and  does.  You  will  forgive  me 
if  I pain  you  by  this  opinion ; but  it  is  mine.  1 
think  it  is  the  master’s.” 

“I  hope  it  is  wrong,”  said  Lucy,  not  telling 
him  that  her  own  opinion,  at  times,  almost  co- 
incided with  his  own.  “And  now  will  you  trust 
Kitty  to  inc  to  relate  this  story  of  a foolish  fancy, 
as  I have  promised  Miss  Brake  I would  ?” 

“ Kitty  is  strange.  How  will  she  receive  such 
a story  from  you?  How  vfUl  you  tell  it?”  he  in- 
quired. 

“ Can  not  you  trust  me  ?” 

“ With  my  life.” 

She  would  not  notice  his  impetuosity,  hut  con- 
tinued, very  calmly: 

“I  can  assure  her  honestly  that  never  in  my 
life  have  I thought  of  you  with  any  affection” — 
he  sliruggcd  his  shoulders  at  this — “save  the 
respect  of  one  friend  for  another,”  she  added ; 
“ tliat  I was  glad  to  hear  of  the  engagement  be- 
tween her  and  yon,  and  thought  it  was  best  for 
both ; that  you  have  had  a boy’s  fancy,  a boy’s 
folly,  whilst  away  from  her,  aud  it  is  ended  now 
completely;  that  3011  are  looking  forward  to 
the  future  with  her,  as  to  no  other  future  which 
could  give  you  happiness.” 

Greg  listened  as  patiently  as  he  had  done  to 
her  story  of  Miss  Brake’s  interposition. 

“ Y’es,”  he  said,  listlessly ; “ tell  her  that,  if 
you  like.” 

“ And  as  the  truth  ?” 

“ Heaven  knows  what  is  the  tnith,”  he  said, 
in  a deeper  tone ; “ neither  you  nor  I,  Lucy  Brake, 
as  yet.” 

“ But—” 

“ Tell  iter  what  you  please ; I think,  with  you, 
it  is  better  in  your  hands.  Say  all  you  can  to 
make  tliis  a light  and  pleasant  jest,  and  to  spare 
her.  I shouldn’t  like,”  he  added,  thoughtfully, 
“ to  make  Aer  unhappy ; she’s  too  good  and  hon- 
est for  that.  And  yet — ” 

“ And  yet — what  ?”  asked  Luey,  as  he  came  to 
a full  stop. 

“ How  will  she  receive  your  version  of  the  mat- 
ter ? She  is  not  like  you,  or  any  other  woman, 
but  herself.  She  will  think  with  me,  perhaps,” 
he  added,  gloomily,  “that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you  now,  Greg.” 

“ No.  Better,  Lucy,  that  you  should  not.” 

He  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  to  Lucy  Brake’s 
a.«tonislimeni  turned  liis  horse’s  head  in  the  di- 
rection which  he  had  come. 

“ I will  find  my  way  to  the  farm  by  another 
route,”  he  said  ; “ it  will  be  Iwtter  that  I don’t 
see  Kitty  yet.  You  will  meet  her  coming  along 
this  road,  and  she  will  be  surprised  to  find  you 
instead  of  her  old  sweetheart.  God  speed  you, 
and  good-day !” 

Lucy  could  almost  fancy,  looking  up  at  his 
grave  face,  that  there  were  tears  swimming  in  his 
eyes ; but  that  was  hardly  possible  in  a young 
man  of  .so  firm  a character,  and  with  so  light  a 
trouble,  after  all,  to  bear.  And.  before  she  was 
certain,  he  had  ridden  away  at  full  speed,  and  left 
her  to  carry  out  her  task,  self-imposed,  and  in 
any  fasliion  she  might  choose  to  adopt.  She 
went  on,  wondering  .somewhat  at  Greg’s  manner, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  liad  received  the  news ; 
and  presently,  Kitty  Vanch  in  the  distance — and 
in  the  bright  sunshine — was  seen  upon  tlie  high- 
road. 

[to  UR  OO.VTINOKI*.] 

WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Thk  woman  in  Leadville  who  shot  her  partner 
Ijeciiiise  lie  danced  awkwardly  has  furnished  an 
argument  in  favor  of  dancing  schools  which  ex- 
treme moralists  will  find  difficult  to  refute. 

The  Montreal  II  jVucs.t  sa3's  that  in  Maitland 
recently  a pump  was  in.serted  in  a well  that  had 
been  drilled  through  thirty  feet  of  solid  rock, 
and  the  first  thing  brought  to  the  surface  was  a 
live  toad.  The  name  of  the  milkman  who  had 
previously  used  the  pump  is  withheld. 

Fifty-two  tramps  who  applied  for  shelter  at  a 
police  station  in  this  city  on  a recent  cold  night 
were  put  under  arrest.  When  they  were  search- 
ed, whiskey  bottles  were  found  on  twenty  of 
them.  Who  can  consider  the  condition  of  the 
other  thirty-two  and  still  maintain  that  this  is 
not  a hard  winter? 

A shower  of  mud  is  reported  from  California. 
There  being  no  political  campaign  in  progress 
there,  the  occurrence  is  mentioned  as  a plienoiue- 


A Philadelphian  has  obtained  a verdict  in  his 
favor  in  a libel  suit  agalust  Mind  and  Matttr,  a 
publication  of  that  city.  There  have  been  tri- 
umplis  of  mind  over  matter  and  of  matter  over 
mind,  but  this  is  a case  of  the  triumph  of  the 
plaintiff  over  both. 

Under  the  Canadian  law,  a building  can  not  be 
exempt  from  taxation  unless  it  is  us^  exclusive- 
ly for  religious  services.  The  city  of  Montreal 
has  made  a claim  for  taxes  against  the  Temple 
£nianu-el  on  the  ground  that  a fair  was  recently 
held  in  the  building  for  profit. 

Additional  evidence  that  this  is  a hard  winter 
comes  from  Chicago,  where  a single  pawnbroker 
has  lent  money  on  twenty-two  hundr^  revolvers. 

The  history  of  a California  post-office  was  told 
the  other  day  in  the  Star  Route  suit.  Mr.  Wal- 
ters, ex-postmaster  of  the  Greenwood  office,  was 
asked  in  cross-examination  to  tell  where  Green- 
wood is,  and  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he 


could  not  do  it.  He  said  that  he  lived  in  a tent, 
and  wherever  his  tent  happened  to  be  pitched, 
there  was  Greenwood. 

Statistics  show  that  it  is  a misnomer  to  stylo 
Brooklyn  the  City  of  Cliurclies.  There  is  one 
church  to  every  1988  persons  in  Brooklyn,  but 
at  least  four  other  large  cities  of  the  country 
have  more  churches  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

Marian,  Mattie,  and  Rachel  Coffin  are  three  lit- 
tle sisters  whose  home  is  in  Mtiirkirk,  Maryland. 
Becoming  interested  in  the  effort  to  endow  Har- 
per’s Y’oung  People  Cot,  they  last  summer  re- 
solved to  work  for  it,  and  on  December  15  they 
held  a fair  in  the  Muirkirk  school-house,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  a contribution  of  |100,  sent  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  fund.  Of  the  neces- 

sary, more  than  ?11000  have  now  been  raised  by 
the  little  readers  of  Y'ol  no  People. 

An  autliority  says  that  the  wasp  works  two 
hours  to  the  bee’s  one.  Tlie  bee  is  satisfied  to 
devote  each  sinning  hour  to  gathering  honey', 
whereas  the  wasp  stays  up  niglits  devising  and 
executing  plans  to  stow  himself  away  in  the  liti- 
ing  of  the  unsuspecting  farmer’s  Sunday  trousers. 

A lady  who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
where  she  visited  the  art  gallei  ics  of  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, and  Munich,  is  credited  with  having  said 
that  " for  vei-satility  of  invention  and  variety  of 
style  none  of  the  other  German  painters  can  com- 
pare with  Unbekannt,  a genius  who  figures  prom- 
inently in  the  galleries  of  all  tliree  of  tho.se  cit- 
ies.” It  is  presumable  that  her  favorite  English 
author  is  Auoii. 

“The  Democrats  of  Maine  have  sworn  off  from 
fusion.”  Now  let  them  continue  tlic  good  work 
by  swearing  off  from  fusel. 

Maine  and  New  Hampsliire  are  suffering  great- 
ly from  a winter  drought.  Very  little  rain  has 
fallen  in  those  States  since  .June.  Mills  are 
stopped,  lumbermen  are  unable  to  float  their 
logs,  farmers  eiin  not  get  water  for  ilieir  cattle, 
and  the  r<>suliirig  .scarcity  of  money  in  cireula- 
tiou  is  severely  felt  by  the  tradesmen.  “ If  rain 
does  not  come  soon,”  say.s  the  Boston  Olobe,  “ the 
conseqnence.s  will  be  appalling.”  .\n  electrical 
storm  in  the  We.st  of  unusual  intensity  is  anoilier 
odd  feature  of  the  present  winter. 

At  half  past  eight  o'clock  the  other  moining 
Governor  Butler  was  making  the  rounds  of  the 
departiueuts  at  the  State  House  to  see  whether 
the  occupants  were  there  on  time.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  he  leijuired  the  tardy  officials  to 
stay  after  working-hours  and  make  up  lost  time. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tieasuiy  has  authorized 
the  coinage  of  five-ceut  nickel  pieces  of  a new 
design.  Tlie  new  coin  will  be  one*  millimeter 
heavier  than  that  in  circulation  at  present,  aud 
will  be  a little  larger  in  circumference  and  thin- 
ner. On  the  face  "‘ill  be  11  woman’s  liond,  liound 
with  a fillet  on  which  will  he  tlie  word  •’  Liberty,” 
the  whole  surrounded  by  tliirtcon  stars.  The  re- 
verse will  show  the  Homan  numeral  representing 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  within  a wreatli. 
The  description  of  the  ju-opo.sed  coin  seems  to 
preehule  the  possibility  of  its  being  so  ugly  as 
tlie  one  which  is  to  give  place  to  it.  Mexico  is 
also  going  into  the  coinage  of  nickel  pieces,  ma- 
chinery for  supplying  that  goverimiciit  with  nickel 
one,  two,  and  five  cent  pieces  to  the  value  of  some 
four  niillioii  dollars  imving  been  shipi>ed  recently 
from  tliis  city. 


ELEPHAN'r.S  IN  WINTER- 
QUARTERvS. 

Ik  our  readers  will  turn  to  page  106  of  Har- 
per’s Weekly  for  1882  they  will  find  a full  de- 
scription, with  illustrations  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Beard,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  animals  1m'- 
loiiging  to  Mr.  Barncm’s  establishment  are  hoiLSed, 
tended,  and  trained  during  the  winter  months. 
Ill  many  rcsjiects  what  may  be  called  the  home 
life  of  these  animals  is  more  favorable  to  the 
study  of  their  habiw  and  disjwsition  than  is  their 
life  of  show  and  exhibition  on  the  road,  where 
tliey  are  constantly  put  through  the  unnatural 
tricks  which  tliey  have  been  taught  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  There  is  something 
wonderful  in  the  performances  to  which  intelli- 
gent animahs  can  be  trainer! ; and  vet  it  is  a pity 
that  the  public  taste  should  demand  a training 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  natural  aptitude. 
The  movements  of  a well-ridden  horse  in  the 
ring  are  graceful  and  beautiful,  while  nothing 
can  be  more  ungraceful  than  the  notion  of  the 
same  animal  prancing  round  on  his  hind-legs  in 
a so-called  waltz.  But  the  public  will  applaud 
the  waltz  more  loudly  than  the  natural  action,  as 
it  will  an  elephant  for  standing  011  its  head  or 
balancing  itself  on  a barrel. 

The  favored  few  to  whom  Mr.  Barnitm  grants 
permission  to  visit  his  animals  in  their  winter- 
quarters  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
creatures  at  their  ease,  as  well  as  in  the  process 
of  training  for  exhibition.  Both  phases  of  ele- 
phant life  arc  depicted  in  the  sketches  which 
were  recently  made  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Chcrch,  repit)- 
duced  on  page  56.  Some  of  these  sketches  are, 
of  course,  humorous  exaggerations ; but  the  inci- 
dent of  the  elephant  declining  to  he  sketched 
wa.s  a real  occurrence.  While  Mr.  Chprch  was 
sketching  he  observed  that  his  subject  was  be- 
coming uneasy,  and  was  eying  him  with  evident 
suspicion,  at  the  same  time  twisting  up  a wad  of 
hay  with  his  trunk.  Mr.  Church  went  on  with  his 
work,  however,  until  the  elephant,  his  patience 
apparently  exhausted,  suddenly  hurled  the  ba^ 
wad  with  unerring  aim  at  the  arUat’a  bead, 
which  finished  the  sitting  for  that  dij. 
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WINTER  RAILROAD  TRAVEL  IN  THE  NORTHWEST.— Drawm  bt  Charles  Graham.— [See  Paoe  68.] 
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WINTER  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST. 

The  enormous  snow-plough  represented  on 
ige  57  is  well  known  in  Minnesota  as  a famous 
•ltd -breaker  through  the  heavy  falls  of  snow 
hich  frequently  cause  a temporary  blockade 
II  the  railway  lines.  It  is  named  “The  Snow- 
ing,” and  when  propelled  by  two  strong  engines 
will  penetrate  the  largest  drifts  and  clear  the 
•ack  for  the  passage  of  trains.  When  driven 
t full  speed,  it  flings  the  snow  right  and  left  to 
great  distance,  and  is  sometimes  entirely  hid- 
eii  from  view  in  the  flying  cloud  it  raises. 

The  smaller  pictures  on  the  same  page  repre- 
ent  scenes  which  are  familiar  to  every  winter 
laveller  in  the  Northwest,  but  of  which  those 
ho  only  read  of  them  at  the  cozy  breakfast  ta- 
ile  can  hardly  form  a conception.  Often  a pa.s- 
engi'r  train  is  stopped  by  the  snow  on  the  wild 
irairie  miles  and  miles  away  from  ai>y  settle- 
iient,  and  is  obliged  to  remain  there  until  the 
rack  can  bo  cleared.  Meanwhile  wolves  sere- 
lade  the  passengers  by  night,  from  a safe  dis- 
aiicc,  and  Indians — friendly  ones— tramp  over 
he  drifts  on  snow-slioes  to  pay  them  a visit.  It 
oinetimes  liappens  that  a train  is  so  long  de- 
ayed  that  the  passengers  are  compelled  to  wade 
or  a great  distance  through  the  snow  in  search 
)f  food  from  lonely  settlers,  who  rarely  refuse 
o sliare  their  store  with  them.  Winter  travel 
n the  Northwest  has  its  picturesque  side,  espe- 
;ially  when  enjoyed  by  the  aid  of  the  artist’s 
lotc-book ; but  the  artist  who  thus  contributes 
:o  the  pleasure  of  our  readers  can  certify  that  it 
liso  has  its  full  share  of  discomforts  and  an- 
aoyauccs. 


FRESCOES.* 

BY  OUIBA. 


entire  household  think  roe  a harmless  lunatic, 
but  they  begin  to  like  me. 

“I  work  sedulously  at  the  frescoes  when  the 
light  permits ; I ride  sometimes ; I read  a good 
deal.  There  are  thousands  of  Latin  and  of 
French  books,  and  some  few  Italian  ones.  Her 
portrait  stands  on  a large  easel  at  the  north  end 
of  the  library.  Both  the  dog  Berwick  and  1 look 
at  it,  and  regret— in  our  divers  ways.  I am  sure 
that  he  knows  it  is  hers. 

"It  was  Natale  yesterday;  a great  deal  was 
given  away  in  her  name  by  the  stewards  to  all 
the  poor  for  many  miles  around,  but  the  people 
looked  to  me  sullen.  Perhaps  they  feel  that  she 
does  not  care  a straw  about  them,  or  know  A from 
B amongst  them.  It  is  a pity.  She  might  so 
easily  make  hei-self  beloved.  At  the  end  of  my 
solitary  dinner  they  brought  me  the  national  pud- 
ding— a gorgeous,  indigestible  globe ; I thought 
it  very  nasty ; Berwick  approved  and  ate  it  To- 
day there  is  a violent  snow-storm.  The  whole 
country  is  white;  the  yews  look  very  grand 
against  the  snow.  I have  been  out  and  seen  the 
deer  fed:  Nerina  nibbled  at  her  turnips  from  my 
hand.  It  is  intensely  cold.  I pity  the  peasantry. 
The  stewards  give  away  a great  deal  of  coal  and 
clothing. 

“She  has  sent  me  another  little  letter;  she 
says  she  is  sitting  amongst  geraniums  in  full 
flower  on  the  edge  of  a marble  wall  overlooking 
a blue  sea  witli  the  thermometer  at  20°  Reaumur 
in  the  sun.  She  asks  me  if  I sometimes  do  not 
envy  that.  I envy  the  flowers  that  are  near  her 
— yes — but  I answer  her  merely,  and  that  is  the 
truth,  too,  that  I am  growing  enamored  of  these 
keen  winds,  this  while  landscape,  these  sombre 
woods,  these  dusky,  oak-panelled  chambers  with 
their  warm  fires  and  their  painted  oriels.  Per- 
haps I grow  so  fond  of  them  because  I know  that 
in  a little  while  I shall  leave  them  forever,  and 
my  place  will  know  me  no  more. 


PART  U.— (ConfinW.) 

Mr.  Holli/x,  Villa  Olorietta,  Cannes,  to  Lord 
UandiidiM,  St.  Gotcan's,  Merioneth  : 

“ Dear  Li.ansy, — I have  run  over  here  for  two 
days  to  sec  the  object  of  our  mutual  anxiety, 
Vic.  is  near  too,  by  my  advice:  he’s  got  his  old 
tub  in  the  Villefranche  b.ay.  I think  she  is  look- 
ing worried ; she  says  very  little  to  me.  I asked 
her  about  Renzo,  and  she  said,  very  coolly,  that  he 
was  in  F.ngland  at  work  on  the  frescoes ; and  hang 
me  if  I could  muster  up  cheek  enough  to  say  any 
more.  Slie  has  a way  of  looking  at  you  that 
shuts  you  up  at  once.  I pleaded  Vic.’s  cause 
but  I suppose  very  badly,  for  she  only  looked 
bored,  and  said  it  was  a pity  to  bring  boys  out 
anywhere  near  lliat  liorrid  Monte  Carlo.  She  hud 
been  there  herself,  and  couldn’t  see  why  pcopK 
eared  to  go,  but  they  did,  and  1 had  far  l)etter 
send  Vic.  home.  I objected  that  an  English  Duke 
aged  four-and-twenty,  who  was  in  tlie  Life-Guards, 
W HS  not  to  be  treated  like  a child  in  the  nursery. 
She  looked  more  bored,  and  asked  me  the  name 
of  a horrid  cactus  that  looks  like  a tennis  racquet 
covered  with  bristles.  I don’t  know  its  name ; 
don’t  know  why  such  a creature  should  have 
name  at  all.  I am  out  of  temper.  I candidly 
confess  it.  I am  very  fond  of  Esmee,  and  I don’t 
like  being  treated  as  if  I were  somebody  seen  at 
the  gaming-tables  or  the  railway  station  for  the 
first  time  to-day.  I don’t  like  M rs.  Alsager  either, 
who  is  staying  with  her,  and  does  her  no  good. 
When  I tried  to  get  something  out  of  Mrs.  A. 
a.s  to  Renzo,  the  woman  only  laughed,  and  said 
she  thought  he  was  coming  here.  The  C.  of  0. 
is  in  bod  with  a chill.  She  sends  me  little  pen- 
cil notes  three  or  four  times  a day — agonizing, 
frigid,  terrible  little  effusions.  She  evidently 
siders  I could  marry  Esmee  to  Vic.  out  of  hand  if 
I did  my  duty.  She  has  fever  from  the  sun,  rheu- 
matism from  the  mistral,  smells  typhus  in  the 
rose-buds  beneath  her  n indows,  and  cliolera  in  the 
mignonette:  is  invisible,  impotent, and  still  terri- 
ble, restricts  her  diet  to  Liebig  and  her  receptions 
to  the  English  clergyman;  if  Renzo  come  to 
Cannes,  she  will,  she  delares  to  me,  be  carried  out 
of  her  bed  iu  a ehaise  d porteura  to  die.  On  the 
whole,  the  atmosphere  is  depressing  despite 
buoyant  barometer,  a gay  thermometer,  and  a sea 
and  a sun  forever  smiling.  1 don’t  see  what  ’ 
can  do.  As  I said  before,  if  Esmee  mean  it, 
she’ll  do  it.  and  my  only  hope  is  in  the  man  him- 
self. I don’t  believe  he  will  come  to  Cannes,  and 
I do  believe  he  is  too  great  an  artist  to  be  a black- 
guard. I go  back  t(>  Rome  to-night,  and  am  thank- 
ful. I feel  like  a fool  when  I look  at  Esm4e  and 
tell  myself  tliat  I don’t  dare  to  ask  her  a point- 
blank  que.stiou.  But  you  didn’t  dare  either. 

“Sincerely  yours,  H.  H. 

“P.S. — Vic.  lost  a hundred  thousand  francs 
yesterday  over  tiiere,  and  he  would  go  back  this 
morning  first  train.  Lelah  De  is  at  the  Hotel 
de  Pari.«,  ami  I am  very  greatly  afraid  slic’ll  get 
liold  of  him.” 

Leonis  Renzo,  Milton,  Erncat,  to  Don  Eccdlim 
Ferraria,  Flurindla-aopra-Subiaco  : 

“You  were  wiser  tlian  I,  dear  old  friend, 
see  in  an  English  journal  which  I can  just  spell 
out  that  the  young  Duke  !.•<  at  Cannes  also.  Will 
stie  end  in  doing  w'hat  all  licr  friends  wish  ? If 
must  take  so  much  courage,  so  much  constancy, 
in  a.  woman  to  resist  tlie  pressure  of  her  world  . 
and  she  is  courageous,  but  not  constant.  At  least 
I should  say  so.  I may  do  her  injustice;  I did 
her  much  in  the  first  day  I knew  her.  The  days 
go  by  drearily,  and  are  very  cold  and  dark.  I 
am  glad  w'hcn  the  night  comes,  and  tlie  lamps  are 
Ht,  and  the  big  .4og  and  1 are  alone  after  dinner 
in  this  library  which  has  become  almost  a home 
to  me.  The  head  keeper  asked  me  yesterday  if 
I would  pot  go  out  shooting.  I could  see  that  no 
Words  could  have  measured  the  might  of  his 
scorn  when  he  bod  beard  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce me  to  kill  any  bird  or  beast  that  lives.  The 


I have  made  a disixiveiy  which  overwhelms 
me  80  that  I can  scarcely  see  the  paper  on  which 
I write  to  you.  I have  discovered'documeuts  that 
make  me  believe  I was  the  legitimate  sou  of  the 
Earl  Alured ; at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  error.  This  is  how  1 found 
them.  Forgive  me  if  I be  incoherent.  In  ar- 
ranging the  di-awings,  etchings,  etc.,  I had  the 
permission  of  miladi  to  open  all  drawers,  cab- 
inets, and  cases ; she  gave  me  an  old  and  very 
imperfect  manuscript  catalogue  to  help  me.  In 
one  corner  of  the  library  there  is  a secretaire  of 
tine  Louis  XV'.  work.  It  was  full  of  old  letters, 
old  cards,  old  sketches ; I did  not  like  to  touch 
these,  though  she  had  expressly  told  me  to  look 
anywhere  I chose.  As  I was  about  to  close  the 
doors  of  the  bureau  I suppose  I must  have  acci- 
dcutolly  touched  some  unseen  spring,  for  a panel 
turned  and  a secret  drawer  shot  out;  in  the 
drawer  was  a packet  of  letters,  a curl  of  dark 
hair,  and  a folded  paper.  I lifted  the  paper  to 
re-sliut  the  little  drawer,  and  then  saw  that  it  was 
H record  of  their  marriage  in  the  church  of  S.  He- 
lena, in  Rome.  I copy  it  below ; you  see  there  ' 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  it.  I will  write  you  more 
to-morrow.  I feel  stuuned,  and  the  room  goes 
round  with  me.  If  1 am  not  the  sport  of  a de- 
lirious dream — oh  God,  if  my  mother  were  living ! 

“ My  letter  was  too  late  for  the  post  last  night. 
I add  all  I know.  I send  you  copies  of  the  let- 
ters that  were  tied  up  with  my  mother’s  hair. 
They  are  her  letters — earn  anuna  ! — Italian,  ill- 
writ,  oveiToud ; telling  so  little  and  yet  saying  all. 
I see  the  whole  story  in  these  piteous  letters.  He 
married  her  privately,  and  was  ashamed  of  her, 
and  slie  was  left  iu  obscurity,  and  he  went  into 
the  world,  and  then  came  jealousy  and  misunder- 
standing and  rage  and  doubt  on  her  side,  and 
gcr  and  indifference  on  his ; and  there  must  have 
been  some  lago  near  to  suggest  to  her  the  doubt 
tliat  her  marriage  had  been  only  a farce,  and  so 
she  ran  away  blindly,  madly,  to  her  own  old  home 
and  found  her  father  dead.  There  are  only  her 
letters.  There  is  nothing  to  tell  us  what  Lord 
Charterys  thought  or  did.  I imagine  he  w 
heartless  man,  who  found  bis  liberty  welcome  and 
did  not  seek  her,  and  so  never  knew  of  me.  I 
dare  say  he  was  ashamed  of  his  folly  in  w'eddiug 
a peasant  girl  from  the  Sabine  hills.  One  can 
not  tell.  That  is  all  a blank.  But  the  records 
of  the  marriage  are  clear.  The  date  is  thirty-four 
years  ago.  I am  his  lawful  sou.  I am  her  cousin. 

“ Two  days  have  passed  since  I wrote  you.  I 
am  somewhat  calmer.  A deep  gladness  has  suc- 
ceeded the  madness  of  my  first  amazement  The 
shadow  is  gone  off  my  life.  I am  any  man’s  equal 
now.  I do  not  know  whether  these  things  would 
content  the  law  ; they  content  me ! How  strange 
the  hand  of  fate  that  led  me  here!  My  poor 
mother ! bow  plainly  one  sees  her  story  iu  those 
letters ! The  passion,  and  pain,  and  jealousy,  and 
doubt,  and  all  the  pitiful  weakness  and  ignorance, 
are  so  sacred  to  me.  They  did  not  touch  him ; 1 
suppose  they  only  irritated  him.  Some  men  are 
made  so.  VVlien  they  are  thus,  women  only  break 
their  hearts  on  them  like  frail  ships  on  a rock. 
He  must  have  been  cruel  to  her.  I can  not  for- 
give him.  But  what  I think  of  more  than  of  her 
or  of  him — Heaven  pardon  me ! — ^is  Esin6e ; I may 
call  her  so  now.  1 shall  stand  in  her  place ; she 
will  hate  me.  After  being  the  recipient  of  her 
goodness  and  lier  trustfulness,  I shall  despoil  her 
of  her  kingdom  if  ever  1 make  this  known.  It 
is  I who  am  Lord  Charterys ! She  will  hate  me. 

I have  been  out  in  the  great  dusky  woods. 

It  is  very  cold  and  the  wind  is  high,  but  it  did  me 
good ; it  cooled  the  fever  in  me.  I feel  as  if  I 
had  done  her  some  treasonable  wrong.  This  is 
childish,  I know,  but  I can  not  help  myself.  If 
she  bad  not  trusted  me  witii  these  library  keys  I 
should  never  have  known  my  own  rights. 

To-day  my  friend  in  Rome  smit  me  word  no 
one  wonld  buy  the  sketches,  but  ho  sold  a UtUe 
marble  that  I had,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Mbo  di 


Fiesole,  for  thirty  napoleons,  which  he  sends  me. 

I will  go  up  to  London,  and  get  the  address  of  a 
great  lawyer  from  our  consul  there,  and  take  the 
lawyer’s  opinions  on  the  facts.  I shall  give  him 
no  names,  so  there  will  bo  nothing  risked.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  Earl  Alured  with  the  land- 
steward,  who  knew  him  well.  He  describes  him 
as  a wayward,  inconstant,  and  unstable  man.  He 
was  thrown  by  his  horse  shying  near  these  very 
gates,  and  di^  instantly  on  the  road.  Perhaps 
had  he  lived  he  might  have  sought  my  mother 
out  in  after-years.  I will  try  to  think  so. 

“ I have  been  to  London  nnd  seen  a famous 
roan  of  law.  I showed  him  copies  of  all  the 
documents,  without  any  names  to  them,  and  after 
careful  examination  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  marriage  wa.s  quite  legal  (as  a merely 
religious  marriage  was  so  at  that  period  in  Italy, 
and  this  earl  was  of  our  own  religion,  as  the 
whole  race  was  in  old  days),  and  that  the  proofs 
were  sufficient  to  give  the  son  by  such  a mar- 
riage title  to  inherit,  provided  the  son  was  distinct- 
ly proved  to  have  been  born  at  the  date  I de- 
scribed. That,  we  know,  is  easily  done.  The 
lawyer  said  there  would  be,  no  doubt,  long  litiga- 
tion ; the  otlicr  side  would  contest ; marriages  in 
Italy  before  the  Independence  were  irregular  and 
often  secret,  and  so  subject  to  su.spicion ; the  case 
would  go  up  to  the  House  of  Lords ; it  would  be 
long,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt,  he  thought,  of 
the  ultimate  result  if  the  facts  and  the  papers 
were  as  I stated  to  him.  1 thanked  him,  and 
came  back  here. 

“ When  the  great  gates  were  thrown  open  in 
the  twilight  I felt  that  I came  home.  It  was 
very  odd  to  know  that  I was  the  owner,  the  mas- 
ter here ; an  English  earl — I ! Then  as  1 sal  be- 
fore the  hearth  with  her  dog’s  head  on  my  knee, 
other  thoughts  came  over  me.  The  lawyer  had 
said  the  other  aide  would  conteat.  The  cold  sen- 
tence had  gone  to  my  heart  like  a knife.  She 
and  I should  be  enemies ! There  would  be  no- 
thing for  either  of  us  to  be  ashamed  of  in  tlie 
facts  that  would  be  made  public,  yet  it  would  be 
hateful — we  should  be  foes.  The  lawyer,  indeed, 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  present  owner  of  the 
property  and  name  might  yield  without  law  if 
convinced  of  the  justice  and  veracity  of  the 
claim.  Yes;  she  would  yield  at  once,  my  beau- 
tiful proud  cousin!  She  would  go  out  of  my 
house,  and  leave  me  master  here,  and  never  sec 
my  face  again  ! What  should  I have  profited  ? — 
and  there  is  a meanness  and  a treason  about  it, 
too : but  for  her  condescension  to  me,  her  tru.st 
in  me,  I could  never  have  known  this.  I could 
never  even  have  guessed  that  my  poor  moihor 
had  wronged  herself  by  her  hasty  flight  and  un- 
happy suspicions,  and  that  I had  been  bom  in 
wedlock.  It  seems  treacherous,  unworthy,  to  use 
the  results  to  dispossess  her  of  her  heritage. 
This  is  what  torments  me ; I can  see  no  way  by 
which  I can  come  by  my  own  witliout  injury  and 
pain  to  her. 

“ There  is  more  still  to  remember : as  I say, 
when  once  she  knows  that  I am  the  Earl  Alured’s 
legitimate  heir,  she  will  wait  for  no  decision  of 
the  court;  she  will  scorn  to  defend  herself  by 
any  legal  quibble  or  flan'  that  may  present  itself ; 
she  will  give  up  everything,  and — hate  me  for- 
ever. Or,  even  if  she  l>e  so  generous  as  not  to 
hate  me  as  a usurper,  she  could  never,  siie  would 
never,  forgive  the  man  who  took  advantagr  of  a 
search  which  she  peraiiltcd  to  him,  of  a sojourn 
to  which  she  invited  him,  and  whilst  he  staid  be- 
neath her  roof  used  his  leisure  to  undermine  her 
claims — claims  that  the  law  and  the  world  have 
allowed  her  all  her  life.  Even  if  she  believed  all 
these  papers  to  be  genuine  (and  .she  might  even 
not  believe  that),  she  would  despise  the  person 
who  brought  them  forward  against  her.  This  is 
my  torture,  my  perplexity.  So  well  I love  her 
that  to  be  recognized  as  the  Earl  of  Charterys  by 
all  England  will  avail  me  nothing  if  I lose  her 
smiles.  Though  my  honor  be  cleared,  and  my 
pride  is  now  a permissible  thing,  I am  more  mis- 
erable than  I was  before  I opened  that  secretaire. 
I see  no  way  by  which  I can  make  good  my  title 
and  yet  retain  her  favor.  If  I show  her  these 
papers,  I must  seem  her  foe  forever ; I may  even 
seem  a traitor  too.  I would  sooner  remain 
Le&nis  Renzo  whom  she  respects,  and  whom — 
perhaps — she  loves.  Counsel  me,  dear  and  rev- 
erend friend.” 

[to  uy.  OONTINUKII.l 


THE  ICE  PALACE  IN  MONTREAL. 

Damctno  in  an  ice  house  may  strike  the  dwell- 
er in  temperate  zones  as  a somewhat  stiff  and 
cheerless  form  of  recreation.  At  the  same  time 
the  spirit  of  our  arctic  and  antarctic  contemix)- 
raries  in  accepting  the  rigors  of  their  respective 
climates,  and  pretending  that  they  like  them,  is 
worthy  of  praise.  The  glad  spontaneity  with 
which  the  students  chose  the  only  available  horse 
of  Hobson  set  an  illustrious  precedent.  Since 
Russia  and  Canada  can  not  be  moved  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  toward  the  tropics  with  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  their  people  do  well  not  merely 
to  fence  themselves  against  the  cold  with  such 
palliatives  as  furs  and  blubber  and  hot  toddies, 
but  to  maintain  that  they  enjoy  the  winter.  They 
dauntlessly  toboggan  even  when  they  have  to  rub 
frost-bitten  noses  with  snow  and  handle  brittle 
ears  with  extreme  caution ; and  they  propose  at 
Montreal  to  waltz,  or  at  least  to  promenade, 
through  colonnades  and  under  glittering  roofs  of 
ice  by  the  cold  glare  of  the  electric  light. 

This  year,  indeed,  the  Montrealers  (or  should 
they  be  calM  the  Mountaineers-Royal  y)  have  bid- 
den defiance  to  their  fate  with  an  ostentation 
heretofore  unknown.  Their  ice  palace  is  not  the 
finit  in  the  world  by  many.  It  was  a hundred 
and  forty  odd  years  ago — in  the  winter  of  1740, 
to  be  exact — that  the  first  ice  palace  celebrated 
in  autbenUc  history  reared  its  crystal  battlements 
on  the  shores  of  swampy  Neva!^  and  ice  palaces 
along  that  riTw  are  now  regular  features  of  the 


St.  Petersburg  social  season.  But  that  “ eligible 
winter  residence,”  which  everybody  pretends  to 
know  all  about,  and  which  nobody,  not  even  a 
cyclopaedia,  seems  really  to  know  anything  about, 
would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn  and  tepid  wa! 
ter  by  the  Montrealer  of  1 883.  For  the  “ palace” 
of  Czarina  Anna  was  only  fifty.five  feet  long  bv 
fifty  wide  and  twenty  high,  while  the  central  tow- 
er  of  the  palace  on  Dominion  Sc^uare  will  reach 
the  height  of  one  hundre<i  and  fifty  feel,  and  its 
other  dimensions,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  il- 
lustration,  are  upon  a really  palatial  scale.  Ad- 
herents to  “ truth”  in  architecture  will,  however, 
be  shocked  to  remark  that  the  constructor  of  the 
Montreal  palace  has  not  confined  himself  to  do- 
ing  what  could  be  done  with  his  material,  but 
has  made  a hidden  frame-work  of  timber  for  his 
towers  of  ostensible  crystal,  and  has  constructed 
his  roof  of  poles  covered  with  cedar  brush.  Afb 
er  this  frame-work  is  complete,  it  is  to  be  expect- 
ed that  critics  of  Milesian  extraction  will  throw 
cold  water  on  the  architect’s  efforts. 

It  is  not  said  that  the  Montreal  people  have 
emulated  the  Russian  Czarina  in  establishing  ice 
cannons  before  the  [wntals  of  the  palace,  from 
wliich  ice  balls  could  be,  as  the  historian  absuid- 
iy  asserts,  fired,  or,  as  he  meant  to  assert,  ex- 
pelled,  without  exploding  them  until  they  struck 
the  target.  But  we  can  not  expect  the  Canadians 
to  emulate  the  Russians  in  all  things  glacial,  since 
ice  commonly  forms  on  tiie  Neva  to  the  thick- 
ness of  more  than  three  feet — a figure  which,  we 
believe,  tlie  St.  Lawrence  has  not  yet  attained ; 
and  loyal  Canadians  will  read  with  envy  that  in 
a well  at  Yakutsk,  the  earth  was  once  found  firm- 
ly frozen*  to  a depth  of  382  feet. 

But  if  the  Canadians  do  not  emulate  the  Czv 
rina  in  “ firing”  frozen  cannon,  they  do  emulate 
the  American  small  boy  and  Pietro  d®  Medict, 
at  whose  order  Michael  Angelo  modelled  a stat- 
ue of  snow,  in  applying  tllbir  abundant  crystalline 
material  to  the  plastic  arts.  Two  sentinels  of 
snow  guard  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  if  the 
condition  of  the  snow  permits,  it  has  been  intend- 
ed to  build  also  two  Esquimau  huts.  Mr.  Rlski.s 
“takes  on”  a good  deal,  in  his  eloquent  way, 
about  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  Florentine 
Doge  in  setting  Michael  Angelo  to  do  ephemeral 
work.  A statue  of  ice  has  its  disadvantage#,  [ler- 
haps,  in  a liability  to  confusion  between  the  shad- 
ow.s  and  the  reflections,  but  only  think  what  we 
might  have  been  spared  if  half  the  stotues  in 
Washington  had  been  made  of  molten  ice  instead 
of  molten  bronze! 

In  all  .seriousness,  the  preparations  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Carnival  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
tlie  utmost  intelligence  and  liberality,  and  they 
ought  to  secure  a brilluint  success.  The  arrange- 
ments have  been  in  charge  of  a committee  of 
citizen.s,  and  the  sports  have  been  planned  by 
consultation  of  all  the  curling,  skating,  snow-shoe, 
and  tobogganing  clulis.  The  programme  begins 
witli  the  “ inauguraliou”  of  the  ice  palace  on  the 
‘iSd,  and  e-\tcnds  over  the  rest  of  the  week.  It 
includes  contests  in  trotting  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
curling  and  skating,  snow-shoe  races  and  stecple- 
cliasos,  a fancy-dress  carnival  at  the  skating  rink, 
a ball  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  a torch-light  pro- 
cession of  all  the  snow-shoe  clubs.  The  Mayors 
of  other  Canadian  cities  and  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  Governors  of  States  adjacent  to  Can- 
ada, have  been  officially  invited  to  attend  the  Car- 
nival, which  promises  to  lx»-memoral>le  in  the  an- 
iials  of  Montreal,  iicxniis  have  lieen  engaged  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  festivities  for  many  families 
of  New  Y'ork  and  other  American  cities. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
EXPECTED. 

Bt  Mbs.  FRANK  McCARTHY. 

O.VE  wild  March  niglit,  not  many  years  ago, 
two  young  men  walked  rapidly  through  the  main 
street  of  a crude  Western  settlement.  Tliere  was 
little  attempt  at  paving,  as  the  plR<»  seemed  to 
be  scooped  out  of  the  .solid  rock  which  hemmed 
it  in.  The  width  of  the  street  was  a serious 
drawback  to  its  distinction.  The  bouses  on 
either  side,  slanting  down  from  the  hills  behind 
them,  dilapidated,  detached,  and  with  little  or  no 
attempt  at  architecture,  became  more  insignificant 
by  the  long  distances  which  separated  them  and 
their  grim  surroundings.  An  icy  wind,  that  grew 
more  and  more  violent  at  night-fall,  congealed  all' 
inclination  for  conversation,  but  the  younger  of 
tliese  pilgrims  muttered  through  hU  chattering 
teeth, 

“ God-forsaken,  beastly  hole,  Max !” 

“ Not  altogether,”  replied  his  companion. 
“Look  yonder,  Tom!” 

The  wind,  increa.sing  in  velocity,  drove  before  it 
the  murky  clouds  that  had  rested  upon  the  jagged 
bill-tops,  and  all  at  once  could  be  seen  a hundred 
martial,  maritime,  and  grotesque  shapes  clearly 
defined  upon  tlie  sky.  Myriads  of  stars  began  to 
glow  with  wonderful  brilliancy,  but  the  younger 
traveller  gazed  longingly  upon  the  minor  lights 
of  the  railroad  dejiot  that  shone  hopefully  in  the 
distance.  Tlie  wide  portico  of  a country 
loomed  in  siglit ; cheerful  arrays  of  patent  medi- 
einea  with  their  gaudy  placards  adorned  the  win- 
dows ; the  battered  and  broken-iiosed  figure  of  an 
Indian  maiden  insured  the  presence  of  tobacco 
to  the  way-worn  traveller — and  Tom  began  to 
soften  with  tliesc  signs  of  approaching  civilization. 

“ We’ll  soon  shake  the  dust  of  this 
place  from  our  feet,  Max,”  he  said.  “I’ve  had 
a nasty  presentiment  hanging  over  me  all  day 
that  something  would  happen  here;  but  there s 
the  blessed  old  flaming  eye  of  the  enpne  at  last 

It  all  happened  in  a quarter  of  a minute,  even 
as  Tom  spoke.  A wagon  came  rapidly  down 
the  steep  cross-street,  the  driver  vainly  endeavo^ 
ing,  as  he  saw  an  old  woman  on  the  crossing,  to 
arrest  the  speed  of  his  vehicle ; ^ beast 
telUgent  enough  to  aid  him  in  this 
the  gra^  was  steep,  and  the  old  wom^  stumbl^ 
Max  sprang  forward  just  in  time  to  lift  her  to  nor 
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feet.  As  he  rose  to  hi.s  own  the  shaft  of  the 
wagon  gave  him  a rough  poke  upon  the  leg,  which 
made  him  wine  j for  a moment,  but  he  carried  hi.s 
light  burden  to  the  corner,  where  she  struggled 
down  out  of  his  arms,  saying,  in  the  weak,  tremu- 
lous quaver  of  age,  “ Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  young 
mail,"  and  hobbled  away  upon  her  stick  in  the 

^ The  man  in  the  wagon  called  out ; “ All  right, 
boss  * NolHxiy  hurt,  I reckon  ?” 

“All  right — nobody  hurt,”  echoed  Max,aud  the 
wagon  went  i-attling  on. 

The  old  woman  had  already  disappeared ; the 
engine  was  belcliing  forth  flame  and  steam  ohiy 
a few  rods  away.  lu  less  than  five  minutes  Tom 
was  filling  the  brackets  over  their  heads  in  the 
car  with  their  travelling  traps,  and  singing  softly, 

“ 1 Bot  broke  at  playing  poker, 

Three  ol  a kind” 

This  was  Toro’s  favorite  pajan  of  joy.  Ho  never 
got  beyond  the  one  line  and  the  refrain,  but  these 
seemed  to  suffice  him.  lie  broke  off  shortly, 
however,  upon  looking  at  his  companion.  Max 
was  deathlv  pale,  a white  quiver  about  his  mouth 
had  a premonition  of  ghastly  faintness  about  iL 

“Hallo,  old  fellow,"  cried  Tom,  “you  were 
hurt,  after  all ; take  a swig  of  this.” 

He  poured  some  liquor  down  the  throat  of 
Max  from  a little  brown  flask,  which  quickly 
brought  him  round,  but  Tom  remained  anxious. 

“ Where’s  the  trouble.  Max  ?”  he  s-iid. 

“ Only  a blow  on  the  leg,”  said  Max.  “ I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  there  was  a black  and  blue 
spot  there  as  big  as  your  hand ; but  that’s  nlL 
I'm  tired  and  hungry ; let’s  «it  something.” 

They  fell  to  upon  a little  supper  which  Tom 
brought  from  the  recesses  of  his  travelling  bag. 
The  train  started  on.  Max  regained  his  fine  florid 
complexion.  Presently  he  let  his  head  rest  upon 
his  l)eard,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  a light  and  easy 
slumber.  Tom  drew  a breath  of  relief.  The  train 
incrcas^  in  speed.  As  it  went  spinning  east- 
ward the  very  cockles  of  poor  Tom’s  heart  warm- 
ed at  the  thought  of  home.  He  pulled  up  the 
collar  of  his  overcoat,  extended  his  feet  upon  the 
luxurious  upholstery  of  the  seat  ahead,  folded  his 
hat  into  a pillow,  and  was  soon  mingling  his  hum- 
ble snore  with  the  continuous  rattle  and  occasion- 
al shriek  of  the  railway  train.  With  the  morn- 
ing cante  an  amelioration  of  the  cold,  but  it 
brought  with  it  fog  and  mud.  The  nine  miles’ 
ride  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  over  an  un- 
even country  in  a lumbering  stage-coach,  wrung 
sometimc.s  from  Max  an  exclamation  that  was 
nearly  akin  to  a groan ; his  leg  had  been  a little 
stiff  when  he  got  off  the  train.  Tom  thought  it 
was  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  had  slept. 
He  began  now  to  bo  of  the  opinion  that  a touch 
of  rheumatism  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble. 

•'We’ll  give  it  a rub  with  some  of  Aunt  Em’s 
liniment  when  we  get  home,”  said  Tom,  with  a 
soft  inflection  upon  the  lost  word.  Tom  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  possible  be  could  have  been  so  ri- 
diculously glad  to  get  back  to  stupid  old  Bame.s- 
ville ; he  had  been  so  grateful  to  get  away  from  it, 
at  that  time,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  tlint  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  States  he  could  not  stumble 
upon  a duller,  more  perversely  stagnant  and  ex- 
a.sperating  spot  than  the  village  of  which  his  fa- 
ther was  so  proud.  It  netll^  him  beyond  en- 
durance after  be  gut  back  from  college  to  see  his 
father  stand  with  his  back  to  the  diiiing-ruoin 
grate,  his  hands  folded  beneath  his  coat  tails,  and 
hold  forth  by  the  hour  upon  the  petty  themes  dis- 
cussed iu  the  City  Council,  of  which  he  was  an  in- 
fluential member.  A sword  bung  conspicuously 
over  the  mantel  piece,  which  seemed  to  Tom  to 
crown  the  absurdity  of  the  scene.  The  little  at- 
tention Tom  had  given  to  the  sanguinary  ancients 
during  his  collegiate  course  increased  his  con- 
tempt for  the  regiment  of  home  guards  at  Barnes- 
ville,  of  which  his  father  was  the  colonel,  and  the 
approach  of  Washington’s  birthday  quickened 
Tom’s  decision  to  join  his  friend  Max  Beling  in 
that  venture  out  in  the  mining  districts. 

“ Why,  you’d  better  stay  till  after  the  twen- 
tv-sccond,”  said  Aunt  Em,  who  was  busy  with 
silken  flags  and  rosettes  at  a side  table.  “ Mer- 
ry's coming  home  from  school  on  purpose,  you 
know.” 

“Yes,"  said  the  colonel,  “ I thought  it  judicious 
to  send  for  America — in — a — fact,  I believe  .she 
is  to  personate  tluj  Goddc.ss  of  Liberty;  she  is 
tall  for  her  age,  you  know.” 

Yes,  Tom  knew  she  was  taller  at  fouitecn  than 
most  girls  at  twenty.  He  was  exceedingly  fond 
and  proud  of  his  sister,  but  he  went,  ueverjhe- 
less. 

Tom  left  Bamesville  without  a single  regret, 
and  vowed  in  his  heiirt  that  many  a year  should 
go  by  before  lie  should  again  see  the  white  houses 
and  green  blinds,  and  little  front  gardens,  and 
neat  palings,  and  slender  saplings  of  elms  and 
ash -trees  and  maples  that  at  stated  distances 
marked  so  many  miles  of  liis  father’s  domain. 
This  young  lad  of  twenty,  in  the  innocence  and 
arrogance  of  youth,  thought  of  many  a lively 
joust  and  tournament  that  awaited  him  yonder, 
which  made  the  present  placid  surroundings  in- 
sipid beyond  degree. 

live  y^rs  had  gone  by,  and  he  was  coming 
hack  again,  with  a lively  tespect  for  t\)e  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt.  He  had  spent  all  the  money  left 
him  by  his  dead  mother,  a considerable  sum  loaii- 
rd  him  by  his  father,  not  to  mention  some  little 
savings  of  Aunt  Em’s.  He  had  spent  all  this 
money,  and  was  coming  back  for  more.  Y’et  he 
not  been  given  to  riotous  living.  Heaven 
i!If*  *ln>ple  fare  upon  which  he  had  served, 
rough  raiment  he  had  worn.  The  money  had 
all  ^nc  in  unfortunate  ventures  in  the  mining 
uwtricta.  His  friend  Max  had  risked  and  lost 
more  than  Tom.  Fortune  was  a fickle  jade, 
“w  had  led  them  a sad  dance,  but  at  last  she  bad 
"snned  to  their  favor,  and  now  the  tide  had 
All  this  new  investment  wanted  was  a 
“H*  ■DK  capiul,  and  their  fortunes  were  made. 


His  father  had  a clear  head  for  business ; it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  assui-c  him  that  the  venture 
was  a safe  one,  and  at  last  the  future  would  be 
secured.  Tom  thought  this  all  over  as  they 
jogged  along  in  the  stage-coach,  and  as  the  fa- 
miliar old  laudmorks  i>cgan  to  appear  he  put 
down  his  coat  collar,  brushed  his  hat  with  his 
sleeve,  pulled  his  pantaloons  down  over  his  boots, 
and  began  to  feel  that  he  was  Thomas  Jefferson 
Barnes,  the  only  son  of  Colonel  Barnes  of  Barnes- 
ville.  His  dark,  thin,  eager  face  grew  more  and 
more  jubilant  as  the  fine  fertile  lands  of  the  old 
homestead  were  passed.  Acre  after  acre  of  or- 
chard and  meadow  and  woodland  were  pointed 
out  as  the  property  of  Colonel  Barnes,  and  pre- 
sently the  jadwl  horses  began  to  pull  up  the  hill 
to  the  big,  square,  newly  painted  mansion  that 
crowned  ita  summit.  A crimson  flame  from  the 
setting  sun  burned  in  each  window-pane,  a brand- 
new  flag  floated  from  a new  flag-staff,  and  a sec- 
ond portico  and  observatory  had  been  added  to 
the  already  fine  and  bedixenml  building. 

A few  hours  later  the  elder  of  our  pilgrims 
found  himself  arrayed  iu  the  one  extra  suit  that 
he  had  worn  upon  state  occasions  for  an  incredi- 
ble period  of  time — a sack  coat  and  pautaloons  of 
blue  flannel,  and  a high  military  vest : iudeed,  the 
whole  appearance  of  Max  smacked  of  the  martial. 
His  skin  was  bronxed  by  exposure;  even  his  hair 
had  been  toned  by  the  elements  to  a dozen  dif- 
ferent shades  of  ieddish-brown.  His  shoulders 
were  square,  and  his  big  shapely  bead  had  a trick 
of  inclining  forward  upon  his  heard,  which  some- 
what detracted  from  his  extraordinary  height, 
but  gave  him,  the  colonel  thought,  a Napoleonic 
air  of  deliberation  and  distinction.  The  colonel 
was  positive  that  Max  had  seen  some  sort  of 
service ; the  stiffness  iu  his  leg  was  immediately 
accounted  for  by  the  fretting  of  an  old  wound. 
Tom  humored  this  fancy,  but  begged  his  father 
not  to  mention  it  in  the  presence  of  his  friend,  as 
he  was  particularly  sensitive  upon  tliis  point. 

“ Modest  attributes  that  very  commonly  be- 
long to  heroic  natures,”  acquiesced  tlie  colonel. 
He  was  standing  in  his  old  attitude  before  the 
drawing-room  grate,  his  feet  far  apart,  his  hands 
beneath  the  tails  of  his  coat.  Max  was  torment- 
ed by  an  idea  that  the  colonel  closely  resembled 
a hoai7  sheep  that  had  been  a pen.sioner  upon 
the  mining  camp  for  many  years — the  peculiar 
triangular  shape  of  his  head,  which  was  |>oiiited 
at  the  bottom,  long  and  narrow,  clean  shaven  and 
bald ; the  expression  of  the  face,  bland,  timid, 
deprecating,  yet  persistent ; even  the  blatant  tones 
of  his  voice,  which  went  beyond  Max,  and  rcach- 
I ed  a small,  daintily  dressed,  neat,  and  dapper 
I gentleman,  who  had  been  introduced  us  Mr.  Fry, 
a prominent  lawyer  iu  a neighboring  city,  and  a 
candidate  for  the  Ix>gislatiire.  Max  found  his 
feet  sinking  into  a fine  velvet  carpet,  and  above 
his  head  the  ceiling  was  frescoed  in  what  he  sup- 
po.sed  was  the  prevailing  style  of  the  day.  Chan- 
deliers of  crystal  shed  rivers  of  light  upon  strik- 
ing pictures  in  gorgeous  frames ; upon  the  satin, 
brocatelle,  and  ebony  of  the  furniture;  and  even 
as  Max’s  eyes  rested  u[)on  one  of  the  heavily  be- 
laeed  and  upholstered  windows  that  lined  the 
apartment,  it  resolveil  itself  into  a door,  through 
which  glideil  a tall  slender  girl,  with  bare  shoul- 
ders, and  magnificent  black  eyes  that  rendered 
the  rest  of  her  face  pale  by  eontra.st.  Her  ears 
and  neck,  arms  and  fingers.  Max  thought,  were 
disfigured  by  chains  and  rings,  and  when  he  took 
her  out  to  dinner,  his  stiff  leg  became  awkward- 
ly entangled  in  her  lung  train.  The  weather- 
beaten red  in  his  cheeks  deepened,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  much  he  was  disconcerted  until 
Miss  America  begged  of  him  not  to  begin  to  hate 
her  for  the  accident! 

Max  bowed  with  scant  and  stiff  courtesy,  and 
wondered  how  this  young  woman  with  the  ridic- 
ulous name  of  America  could  bo  the  little  sister  I 
that  Tom  so  adored.  She  talked  too  much,  and 
as  if  she  had  known  Max  for  years  (which  she 
had,  in  truth,  through  her  brother's  letters);  she 
was  overdressed  and  too  handsome,  and  too  cuii- 
seious  of  a loveliness  that  Max  never  could  ad- 
mire ; she  was  able  to  stare  a fellow  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  it  was  very  difficult  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  conventional  chitchat  when  one  had 
l)een  buried  in  the  heart  of  a cailun  for  five  yeai-s, 
which  any  sensible  girl  would  know,  and  not  stare, 
and  not  chatter. 

“ Of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  style,”  Max  said, 
scornfully,  to  himself.  He  was  puzzled  to  keep 
up  with  the  routine  of  the  meal,  which  was  not 
only  in  courses,  hut  served  with  too  many  silver 
ami  cut-glass  accompaniments  for  the  simple  con-  i 
venience  of  Max  Beling.  The  variety  of  forks 
alone  became  a study  to  him.  If  America  could 
only  hare  known  the  cau.se  of  his  vexation  and 
abslractiun,  it  might  have  saved  her  a deal  of 
future  trouble : she  would  have  begun  by  pitying 
him,  perhaps  despising  him ; but  Tom  had  led  her 
to  form  an  exalted  coneejition  of  his  friend's  char- 
acter, which  her  own  extravagant  imagination  had 
completed.  When  poor  Mux  was  puzzling  over 
the  peculiar  shape  of  one  of  his  extra  forks,  Amer- 
ica thought  he  was  deep  iu  some  abstruse  prob- 
lem in  metaphysics  or  mining  machinery  • in  the 
mean  while  the  furtive  and  disturl>ed  gmnees  she 
bestowed  upon  him  were  interpreted  into  pity  and 
ridicule  by  Max,  and  so  these  two  really  sympa- 
thetic and  congenial  natures  misjudged  each  other. 

Nevertheless,  each  dreamed  of  the  other  all 
night — a natural  sequence  to  their  discomfort  in 
eneli  other’s  society.  To  Max  it  took  the  shape  | 
of  nightmare.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  strclcii- 
ed  upon  the  rack  for  refusing  to  disclose  a state 
secret,  and  that  the  beautiful  America,  attired  in 
a decollete  costume  of  alternate  stripes  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  bunting,  presided  at  the  instru- 
ment of  torture.  He  awoke  to  find  that  his  leg 
was  becoming  the  theatre  of  some  positive  suffer- 
ing. It  was  sore  to  the  touch  just  below  the 
knee,  and  tlie  red  spot  which  had  formed  there 
was  increasing  in  size.  In  spite  of  every  effort 
to  the  contrary  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
bis  desire  to  walk  over  tlie  estate  after  break- 


fast, aud  to  accept  the  ignominious  altcniative  of 
a drive  in  America’s  poiiy-phactoii.  He  felt  big- 
ger than  the  pony  and  heavier  than  the  phacion, 
and  what  with  a vague  uiiciwiness  aliout  his  leg, 
aud  the  presence  of  the  lady  executioner  in  his 
dream,  he  was  in  no  humor  to  enjoy  the  drive. 
He  was  relieved,  however,  to  find  that  America 
did  not  begin  to  chatter,  and  that  she  wore  a qui- 
et, sensible  sort  of  suit  buttoned  to  the  throat, 
with  hat  of  some  neutral  color  to  match.  Her 
hair  was  brushed  back  and  caught  in  a simple 
knot  in  her  neck,  so  that,  as  she  droi'e,  Max  could 
readily  admire  the  exquisite  proportions  of  her 
head.  The  morning  was  fine  and  breezy ; the 
pony,  seemingly  undisturbed  by  his  extra  load, 
trotted  cheerily  along,  shaking  his  shaggy  mane, 
and  making  a merry  rattle  with  his  hoofs  on  the 
excellently  conditioned  road.  The  village  was 
left  speedily  behind,  and  they  soon  entered  a 
wixMllaud  path  where,  iu  the  nude  brunches  of  the 
trees,  premature  and  amatoi^-  songsters  were  al- 
ready prospecting  for  nests.  The  moss  about 
the  old  gnarled  roots  looked  fresh  and  green,  and 
in  a sheltered  nook  Max  pointed  out  to  America 
the  first  violets  of  the  season.  She  threw  him 
the  reins,  and  as  she  came  back  to  Max  and  gave 
the  frail  blossoms  to  his  keeping,  he  began  to 
thaw  with  the  rest  of  nature,  and  to  talk  in  a 
way  that  was  new  to  America,  but  delightful. 
At  first  she  thought  he  was  trying  to  suit  himself 
to  subjects  that  she  could  understand,  his  dis- 
course was  so  simple  and  natural ; but  she  soon 
gave  up  conjecturing,  aud  yielding  herself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hour,  l>ceame  as  natural  and 
simple  as  himself.  In  this  way  they  grew  to  un- 
derstand each  other  before  many  miles  had  been 
trotted  over,  and  Max,  now  fully  at  his  ease,  and 
with  a strange  sense  of  imppiu&sa  hitherto  un- 
known to  him,  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  her  of 
his  dream  of  the  night  l>ofore. 

“ I as.sure  you;  Mis.s  Bariie.'*,”  he  said,  “ you 
really  did  give  an  extra  screw  to  the  torture  with 
your  own  hands.  I can  feel  it  iu  this  miserable 
joint  of  mine  yet.”  She  looked  upon  Max  with 
an  expre.ssiou  of  such  sweet  compassion  that  he 
hastened  to  add : “ I’m  glad  of  the  extra  wrench 
that  disabled  me,  for  otherwise  I should  have 
been  trudging  over  bald  and  boggy  fields  with 
your  father  and  Tom,  instead  of  exploring  this 
exquisite  bit  of  woodland  with  you.” 

“ It  is  strange,  but  I also  dreamed  of  you,”  said 
America,  gravely. 

“ Oh,  did  you,  indeetl  ? Well,  be  as  frank  as  I 
was,  and  tell  me  of  your  dream.” 

“ It  was  too  ridiculous,”  said  America ; and 
Max  saw  the  color  creep  into  her  clear  pale  check. 
To  his  confusion,  he  felt  his  own  begiiiniug  to 
tingle. 

“Could  it  have  been  more  ridiculous  than 
mine  Y"  he  said,  gently. 

“In  another  way,"  she  replied.  “I  dreamed 
that  you  rescued  me  from  something  horrible.” 
Here  slic  blushe*!  deeper,  and  paused. 

*•  A dragon  !•”  said  Max,  with  ill-concealed  cu- 
riosity. Aud  she  replied  that  it  was  not  a dragon ; 
and  by  that  time  they  were  trotting  up  the  avenue 
of  poplars,  atid  .looti  Max  saw  her  di.sappear  up 
the  broad  stairca.sc.  Tom  was  coming  down. 
Max  saw  that  he  was  pale  and  disturbed. 

“I  must  have  a talk  with  you,”  said  Tom: 
“ let’s  take  a turn  about  the  grounds.”  Then, 
noticing  that  Max  limped  painfully,  “ The  devil !” 
he  exclaimed;  “ that's  another  confounded  nui- 
sance that  must  be  seen  to  at  once.”  Then  he 
took  Max's  arm,  and  helped  him  up  the  stairs  to 
the  guest-charalier  he  had  slept  in  the  night  be- 
fore. Tom  shut  and  barre»l  the  door,  and  coming 
close  to  his  friend,  who  had  thrown  hiinsclf  with 
an  air  of  cxhau.stion  into  aii  arm-chair,  he  said, 
in  a tone  of  suppressed  wratii  and  disapjwint- 
ment ; “ There’s  no  hope  here.  Mux — uotliiug  but 
a hodge-podge  of  ruin  and  desolation.  My  fa- 
ther is  next  door  to  a beggar.” 

Mux  iKire  this  news  with  resignation.  He  had 
been  tlnnking  while  limping  up  the  stairs  that  all 
that  spoileti  America  was  the  natural  meretricious 
consequence  of  being  rich. 

“ I spoke  to  iny  father,”  eontinue«l  Tom,  “ right 
after  breakfast,  determining  to  have  the  thing 
settled  at  once,  and  he  confessed  to  me  that  it  i.s 
merely  hanging  on  by  a tliread  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned — that  everything  is  mortgaged  to  the 
hub,  and  the  depreciation  in  real  estate  has  made 
most  of  the  mortgage.s  fairly  cover  the  property. 
It  is  only  the  peculiar  and  lucky  relation  that  this 
little  sharper  of  a Fry  holds  to  the  family  that 
saves  everything  from  going  to  the  hammer.  Fry 
holds  all  the  mortgages,  and  is  lenient  about  the 
interest,  as  well  he  may  be.  He’s  got  some  mon- 
ey hiinsclf,  and  hu.s  the  handling  of  a quantity 
more  through  a rich  old  grandmother  out  West. 
When  he  marries  Merry,  this  whole  property  will 
come  into  hi.s  hands.” 

“ When  he  what  •”  said  Max,  suddenly  leaping 
out  of  a sort  of  lethargy  that  had  crept  over  liim. 

“When  he  marries  America,  my  sister,”  siud 
Tom.  “Fortunately  for  my  father  he  has  a 
daiigliter  beautiful  and  wise  enough  to  keep  the 
wolf  at  bay.  It’s  a lucky  thing  for  Merry  she’s 
not  the  kind  of  girl  to  hobnob  witli  |>overtv. 
She’ll  see  to  my  father  and  Aunt  Em.  As  for 
me,  the  pick  and  pan  of  a miners  But  what  in 
thunder — hey  ! Max,  my  boy  !” 

Max  was  shaking  and  chattel  iiig  in  a congest- 
ive chill;  his  face  was  livid;  his  nails  purple. 
Tom  got  his  friend  to  he<l,  and  sent  for  a doctor 
at  once.  Max  scramh'ietl  out  of  the  chill  into  a 
fever. 

“ Some  trouble  with  the  bone,”  said  the  doctor. 
“Brings  about  a na-sty  complication  sometimes. 
Keep  the  patient  quiet  just  now.” 

Which  was  easier  recommended  than  done. 
Max  tossed  and  tumbled  and  talked  wildly,  and 
with  an  unnecessary  form  of  patriotism,  Tom 
thought,  about  America  and  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty. 

“I’ll  save  her,  Tom,”  whispered  Max — “I’ll 
save  her  if  I die  for  it.  I did  ouoe.  yon  know." 

“ Save  who,  my  poor  Max  t”  said  Tom. 


“ Why,  the  Goddess,  you  know — the  Goddess 
of  Liberty!  She’s  turning  the  screws  again  m 
that  accursed  rack,  but  she  don’t  know  it.  Who 
would  have  belicvi^  she  could  have  been  so  sim- 
ple and  womanly  and  sweet  ? — us  fresh  aud  pure, 
before  Heaven,  Tom,  as  tlie  violets  she  held  in 
her  hand.  I hated  her  by  gas-light  in  her  low 
dress,  with  all  those  gewgaws  al>out  her.” 

Tom  saw  that  his  sister’s  face  was  red  and  pale 
by  turns.  “ Perhaps  you’d  better  go  out  of  the 
room,  Merry,”  he  said.  “ God  only  knows  what 
fancies  lieset  his  brain.”  Merry  thought  she 
knew  ; she  fancied  she  could  tell  of  a certain  Ve- 
netian vase  that  held  the  very  violets  Max  raved 
about. 

The  violets  in  the  Venetian  vase  were  dead; 
others  had  taken  their  place ; March  ripened  into 
April,  and  .\pril  was  fast  verging  to  May,  and 
still  poor  Max  was  a prisoner  in  that  fine  luxuri- 
ous upfier  eliaralier  iu  the  colonel's  house  at 
Bamesville.  His  leg  hud  all  (his  time  been  un- 
der treatment,  and  the  doctor  thought  it  possible 
by  a series  of  probings  and  applications  to  effect 
a temjHirary  cure.  “ The  core  of  the  disease  will 
possibly  remain  for  a longer  period,”  said  the 
phy.siciati,  “ but  the  fine  physique  of  the  patient 
will  bring  him  round  when  he  can  get  air  aud 
exercise.”  ^ 

M.ix’s  fine  physique,  however,  began  to  be 
rather  ag.iiiist  him  than  in  his  favor.  The  doc- 
tor leaned  to  the  opinion  that  he  would  prefer  a 
more  sanguine  temperament. 

Iu  the  mean  while  the  most  of  Miss  America’s 
time  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sick-cham- 
ber. A wonderful  aptitude  as  a nurse  had  de- 
veloped itself  in  this  versatile  youn^  woman,  and 
she  liad  even  shown  a rare  ability  in  concocting 
broths  and  dainties  to  tempt  a jaded  appetite. 
As  usual,  she  devoted  herself  to  this  new  hobby 
with  entliusiasm. 

“ She  gives  her  whole  heart  to  everything  she 
undertakes,”  said  the  colonel,  apologetically,  to  a 
visitor  who  had  called  several  times  and  found  it 
iinpossililc  to  see  the  daughter  of  the  house;  “but 
this  mania  will  spend  itself  like  all  the  rest,  and 
then  she  won’t  want  to  hear  of  a sick  person  for 
a twelvemonth.  ” 

The  colonel's  auditor  smiled  complacently,  and 
began  to  talk  of  other  things.  Although  there. 
wnA  something  amounting  to  a betrothal  between 
hini.self  and  the  lady  in  question,  his  mind  also 
was  preoccupied  and  absorbed.  An  unlooked-for 
complication  liad  arisen  in  his  own  affairs.  His 
grandmotlier  had  altered  her  will,  and  left  more 
than  two-thirds  of  her  property  in  a way  that 
might  occasion  Mr.  Fry  considerable  trouble.  He 
was  compelled  to  go  out  and  see  the  old  lady,  and 
had  calleil  to  hiil  Merry  a brief  farewell.  Under 
these  ciivuiustanccs  the  young  woman  consented 
to  come  down.  She  left  the  hot  hand  of  Max  and 
liis  eager,  devouring  eyes,  for  the  cool,  clammy 
palm  and  the  foxy  gaze  of  her  promised  husband. 
Merry  found,  as  tliey  stood  together,  that  she 
really  was  a half  head  taller  tliun  Mr.  Fry,  as  Max 
had  once  laughingly  told  her.  She  looked  down 
u|ion  the  dapper  little  man  with  grave  courtesy, 
and  left  her  hand  iu  liis  own,  but  he  saw  that  her 
manuer  was  coiistraiued  and  her  attcution  wan- 
dering. 

“ I won’t  keep  you  from  your  studies,  Ameri- 
ca,” he  said;  “I’m  in  somewhat  of  a hurry  my- 
self; I must  catch  the  noon  train.”  Then  he 
went  on  to  tell  her  that  his  interests  with  his 
grandmother  were  seriously  threatened,  and  his 
pre.seiicc  was  necessary  out  there  for  a short  pe- 
riod; that  he  would  write,  and  he  hoped  she 
would  find  time  to  reply.  America  promised  she 
would  write,  and  began  for  the  first  time  since 
their  engagement  to  find  it  absolutely  repugnant 
to  her  to  liave  his  thin  lips  touch  her  own.  He 
was  ordinarily  a cold,  unimpassioned  wooer,  and 
was  not  a whit  warmer  uow  than  usual ; but  cus- 
tom required  tliat  he  should  kiss  her  good-by. 
America  yielded  to  the  brief  caress,  but  it  was 
only  when  he  was  well  out  on  the  |)ortico,  with  his 
list  on,  and  barely  time  to  catch  the  train,  that 
licr  manner  warmed  to  the  occa.sion  or  the  im- 
patient crimson  abated  in  her  checks.  On  her 
way  hack  to  Max’s  chamber  she  stopped  in  her 
own,  and  laved  her  face,  her  lips,  and  washed 
well  her  hands.  She  met  the  doctor  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  behind  him  wils  evidently  another  pro- 
fessional gentleman.  They  both  walked  gravely 
and  silently  down  the  stairs  to  the  lower  ball, 
where  the  colonel  was  pacing  to  aud  fro,  his 
bands  beneath  his  coat  tails. 

“ Ahem !”  coughed  the  colonel,  sympathetical- 
ly. “ What  is  the  ultimatum  ?” 

“ Just  as  I said,”  replied  tlie  family  physician : 

“ an  amputation  is  necessary  to  save  the  patient’s 
life ; but  he  objects — strenuously  and  violently  re- 
fuses.” 

Merry  ran  up  the  stairs  without  waiting  to  hear 
more,  and  found  her  brother  Tom  sitting  by  the 
bedside,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

'•  Here  is  your  sister,  Tom,”  said  Max,  with  a 
warning  inflection  in  his  voice,  and  holding  out 
his  hand  to  the  young  girl  with  bis  usual  cheery 
smile. 

“ You  needn’t  tiy  to  conceal  anything  from  me," 
she  said.  “ I know  all  about  it ; I am  studying 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  mean  to  be  a physi- 
cian. Now  that  tlie  worst  has  come,  we  can  meet 
it  bravely.  Y'oii'll  get  well  and  strong,  and  be 
yourself  tq^iu.  Max ; and.  after  all,  an  old  soldier 
surely  don’t  mind  the  loss  of  a 1^.” 

Then  Tom,  seeing  a look  of  distress  in  Max’s 
face,  told  Merry  for  the  first  time  of  the  rescue  of 
the  old  woman. 

“If  she  had  been  young,  or  even  pretty,” 
groaned  Tom ; “ but  she  was  a veritable  witch — 
there  was  sumething  uncanny  in  her  whole  ap- 
pearance, and  no  doubt  she  lield  an  infectious 
curse  about  her.  Her  old  bones  might  lietter 
hare  been  ground  to  powder  than  to  hare  brought 
all  this  about,  for  she  hadn't  long  to  live  in  any 
case ; but  Max  was  always  reckless.” 

“Y’ou’d  have  done  the  same  thing,”  said  Max, 

“ if  1 bad  not  auiicipatod  you.” 
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“ Ob,  to  think  my  name  is  crossed 
From  duty's  muster-roll— 

That  I may  slumlrer  lliroi 
And  live  llie  joy  of  an  oin 
Free  ns  a liberated  Bhostl 
Oil,  to  feel  a life  of  deed 
^S'^aB  emptied  out  to  feed 
Tlint  fire  of  pain  that  burned  so  brief  a wIitlA— 

That  Are  from  whicli  I come  as  the  dead  come 
Forili  from  the  irreparable  tomb !" 

Two  humau  beings  in  the  next  rooin  looked  at  each  other  i i 
speechless  dismay.  Tom  shook  his  head,  and  let  it  fall  with 
a gesture  of  despair,  upon  his  hand  again ; and  Merry,  to  con- 
Irol  her  nerves,  picked  up  a paper  that  had  lain  upon  the 
table  since  the  previous  day.  A sealed  letter,  addressed  by 
the  same  hand,  had  remained  there  even  longer.  They  were 
both  from  the  Western  town  where  Mr.  Fry  was  still  sojourn- 
ing. His  grandmother  had  died  in  the  interim,  which  pallia- 
tive  calamity  threatened  further  complications  and  a longer 
delay.  Merry  opened  the  paper,  and  read  it  with  her  eves 
alone ; the  nerve  that  connected  the  organ  of  vision  with  her 
brain  was  dormant  and  pnraly7x?d.  The  advertisements,  be- 
ing  in  larger  print,  she  read  first.  I’resently  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  following; 

“ If  the  fall,  brown-whiskered  gentleman  who,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  18th  of  March,  near  the  depot  at , rescued 

an  old  lady  from  being  run  over,  and  immediately  afterward, 
w ith  his  companion,  took  the  train  eastward,  will  communicate 
w ith  II.  K.  Fry,  solicitor,  he  will  hear  of  something  greatly  to 
his  advantage.” 

Merry  read  this  over  several  time.s,  sometimes  repeating 
the  words  half  aloud  to  get  their  meaning,  her  eyes  gradually 
gaining  intelligence  and  expression.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
neglected  letter  and  broke  the  seal.  Her  hands  trembled, 
and  her  lips  parted  eagiwly.  She  drifted  over  the  letter  till 
she  reached  the  following  passage:  “And  tins,  dear  Amcri- 
cii,  is  the  story  the  nb.>;urd  ohl  lady  told : that  while  crossing 
the  street  she  stumbled,  and  a wagon  rattling  down  the  hill 
would  have  inevitably  gone  over  her  bad  it  not  been  for  this 
tall  deliverer,  w ho  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to 
the  corner;  that  he  was  himself  struck  by  the  pole  of  the 
wagon,  but,  apparently  unhurt,  took  the  eastward  train.  And 
to  tills  mythical  knight,”  nddeii  Mr.  Fry,  “my  grandmother 
has  left  one-half  her  money  and  her  share  in  the  mine.  The 
money  alone  will  amount  to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  But  I 
doubt  if  he  can  be  found  very  soon,  and  in  the  mean  while  I 
am  the  executor  and  administrator  of  the  estate.” 

Merry’s  eyes  had  dilated  to  an  enormous  extent ; a crimson 
flame  burned  in  her  clieck.  The  letter  and  newspaper  she 
eluudied  in  her  iiand,  and  .striding  over  to  Tom,  touched  him 
upon  the  shoulder.  Tom  looked  uii,  and  was  startled  to  find 
this  m-agnifieent  face  glaring  down  upon  him.  Merry  thrust 
the  paper  into  his  liand,  and  |K)inted  to  the  solicitor’s  adver- 
tisement. Tom  read,  and  the  paper  began  to  rattle  in  his 
fingers.  Then  Merry  puslied  the  open  letter  upon  the  paper, 
and  pointcii  to  the  interesting  paragraph.  Tom  read,  and 
his  face  grew  jiale  as  ashes.  He  shortly  arose  to  his  feet,  to 
the  ends  of  his  toes,  and  lifting  the  letter  above  his  head,  went 
pirouetting  around  the  room,  singing  in  an  effective  under- 


igh  the  clarion  call, 
ibotlied  soul. 


THE  WAGON  CAME  RAPIDLY  DOWN  THE  STEEP  CROSS  STREET. 


and  subdued  the  frolic  of  the  breeze.  A celestial  silence  reigned 
in  the  garden  below,  where  the  tulips  blazed,  the  pinks  exhaled 
spicy  odors,  stiff  parterres  of  blo.ssoms  were  made  wanton  by  bees 
and  butterflies,  and  pale  phantoms  of  statues  were  robed  and  re- 
lieved by  a prodigality  of  reflected  color  and  shade ; the  birds  sang, 
the  bees  Inimmed,  all  in  an  under-tone  of  dreamy  delight.  But  the 
pale  lips  of  Max  broke  into  an  old  rhyme  that  somew  hat  marred 
the  voluptuous  ease  of  the  moment : 


“You  must  get  upon  a horse,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed  upon  the  sick-chamber,  “ and  go  down  to  the  city,  and  bring 
those  doctors  back  with  you  before  niglit.  The  operation  must  be 
performed  at  once ; and  tell  them  to  get  more  doctors  if  neces- 
sary— to  spare  no  expense.  I’ve — I've  got  money  of  mamma’s, 
yoii  know,  Tom,”  she  stammered,  gently — “ that  dear  mamma  left 
me  for  mv  own.” 

Tom  nodded.  That  money  of  their  dead  mother’s  was  bound 
to  go  in  some  way. 

“ But  Max  has  not  consented, ” said  Tom. 

“ It  doesn’t  matter,”  said  Merry ; “ it  must  be  done.  He’ll  know 
nothing  about  it  till  all  is  over.  ' Do  you  go  after  the  doctors,  and 
I’ll  sec  to  the  rest.” 

It  seemed  to  Tom  that  the  remaining  hours  of  that  day  went  by 
like  a queer,  awful  dream.  He  remembered  bringing  the  doctors 
stealthily  in,  and  becoming  conscious  of  a faint  odor — sickening, 
sweet,  overpowering— that  filled  the  room  immediately  afterward, 
of  holding  his  sister  tight  in  his  arms  in  the  adjoining  chamber 
while  something  terrible  was  going  on  inside  there,  and  during  an 
agonizing  tension  of  his  nerves,  later  on,  hearing  a terrible  cry 
burst  from  the  lips  of  poor  Max. 

“Gracious  God!’’  he  groaned,  “ whose  work  was  this?” 

“ Mitic !”  said  Merry.  “ Did  you  thiuk  I would  let  you  die  ?” 

It  would  have  taken  a stronger  man  than  Max  to  have  turned 
awav  from  that  beautiful,  earnest,  pallid  face  now  caressingly  close 
to  liis  own.  Tom  looked  on  in  speechless  and  rapt  dismay,  re- 
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TWEDDLE  H.^LL,  ALBANY. 

TiiraE  of  our  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  .'^tate  Capital 
will  remember  the  plain  but  com- 
modious “ brown-stone"  building 
which  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Pearl  and  State  streets,  half-way 
up  the  steep  hiU  the  brow  of 
which  is  crowned  by  the  Capi- 
tol. The  site  of  the  building  is 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  There,  until  1832,  stood 
the  “ White  House,”  the  parson- 
age of  BAt-THsZAR  Lydic.s,  whose 
name  was  borne  by  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Albany  un- 
til in  a moment  of  weakness 
and  ambition  the  city  authorU 
ties  committed  the  folly  of  sub- 
stituting that  of  “ Madison  At- 
eniic."  The  parsonage  was  built 
of  white  brick,  brought  from 
Holland  along  with  the  liell  and 
pulpit.  After  the  building  was 
abandoned  as  a parsonage  it 
was  occupied  by  the  publishers 
George  and  Charles  R.  Web- 
ster, who  sent  out  from  it  to 
the  limits,  not  then  very  extend- 
ed, of  the  Union  the  •*  W ebster’s 
Spelling  Book,"  which  until  very 
lately  held  its  own  in  many  a 
school  of  the  Sute.  There  also 
was  printed  the  old  Albany  Oa- 
xetU,  a noted  journal  in  its  day. 
The  building  was  shaded  by  the 
“Old  Elm -Tree,"  the  chief  of 
those  which  made  Pearl  .Street 
on  a midsummer  day,  before  the 
march  of  improvement  had  wid- 
ened It,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  winding  streets  of  Al- 
bany. The  old  tree  cn  the  cor- 
ner stoorl  till  1877,  and  wljeu  it 
was  cut  up  into  relics  for  the 
reverent  Albanians  it  wa^  found 
that  several  inches  in  thickness 
of  its  trunk  was  thickly  studded 
with  tacks,  it  having  been  in 
fonuer  times  the  favorite  place 
fur  posting  all  sorts  of  public 
notices. 

Tweddle  Hall  was  built  in 
1860,  and  was  at  that  time  and 
for  a long  while  after  the  only 
decent  assembly-room  in  the 
Stale  capiul.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  a notable  gathering 
and  entertainment.  Its  acoustic 
properties  were  peculiarly  good, 
and  it  was  a favorite  hou.se  with 
singers,  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  whom  have  been  heard 
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within  its  walls.  ItwasinTwed* 
die  Hall,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1861,  that  the  famous  Demo- 
cratic Convention  wr.s  culled  to 
consider  the  then  troubled  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  at 
which  many  wonla  were  spoken 
which  their  authors  would  after- 
ward have  given  mueh  to  be 
able  to  withdraw.  Everything 
was  in  confusion.  Men’s  minds 
were  excited  not  only  by  alarm 
for  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  by  parti-san  disap- 
pointment and  disgust  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  powerful  par- 
ty wliich  had  so  long  swayed 
tile  destinies  of  the  govern- 
ment. Governor  SEVVofR,  Judge 
CjifRcii,  Mr.  Tilder,  Hon.  Lr- 
UAN  J.  Treuaine,  ami  James  .S. 
Tiiater  were  the  ruling  spirits 
of  the  Convention.  Mr.  8evmour 
there  delivered  the  fir.->t  of  that 
long  series  of  characteristic 
speeches  which  made  him  one 
of  the  most  con.spicuons  and 
most  unfortunate  men  of  Ids 
time.  He  likened  the  Republic- 
ans to  maniacs  at  the  hiirning 
of  an  a-sylum,  and  while  be- 
seeching his  hearers  to  lay  aside 
all  party  feeling,  insulted  and 
maligned  the  statesmen  into 
whose  hands  the  government 
was  passing  with  the  most  cruel 
insiniiation.s.  Mr.  Thavkr  went 
further.  “If  a revolution  is  to 
begin,  it  shall  bo  inaugurated  at 
home,”  he  vociferated ; and  if 
“coercion”  were  to  be  attempt- 
ed, he  threaU'iied  the  Republic- 
an leaders  w ith  the  “ guillo- 
tine." Mr.  Tremaine’s  language 
was  scarcely  more  moderate,  but 
it  must  be  said  of  him  that 
the  actual  rebellion  found  him 
among  the  most  energetic  and 
influential  of  the  supporters  of 
the  national  government. 

At  this  Convention  the  ven- 
erahlc  Cliancellor  Walworth 
WHS  brought  upon  the  stRge  to 
lift  his  fwble  voice  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
and  he  drew  a pathetic  picture 
of  the  fate  which  he  dreaded 
for  the  country  should  the  gov- 
ernment undertake  to  put  down 
resistance  to  the  laws  by  force. 
The  Convention  adopted  a long 
series  of  resolutions,  the  most 
sigiiiflcant  of  which  was  “ that 
the  worst  and  most  incffectivo 
argument  that  can  be  addressed 
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by  the  C!onfederacy”  (that  was  then  the  Demo- 
cratic name  for  the  United  States),  ‘‘or  its  ad- 
hering members,  to  the  seceding  States,  is  civil 
war.  Civil  war  will  not  restore  the  Union,  but 
will  defeat  forever  its  reco  .struction.”  Delegates 
were  named  to  a Peace  Convention,  which  never 
met.  The  mischief  done  by  the  Convention  was 
very  ^eat.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  proofs 
on  which  the  South  relied  that  secession  could  be 
peacefully  aocomplished,  and  that  the  use  of  force 
hy  the  President  would  awake  the  flame  of  insur- 
rection in  the  North.  Its  records  read  like  very 
ancient  history.  Most  of  the  men  who  took  part 
in  it  are  dead,  or  sunk  in  an  ob.seurity  as  impen- 
etrable 08  that  of  death. 

Of  more  recent  conventions  held  in  Tweddle 
Hall  the  one  moat  likely  to  be  remembered  in 
political  circles  was  that  of  1877,  when  the  first 
heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  Mr.  Tilden’s  fortune.s  in 
the  house  of  his  friends,  and  the  oembination 
•was  formed  in  Now  York  State  which  robbed 
him  of  the  coveted  nomination  in  1880.  Of  the 
political  meetings  held  there,  one  was  made  mem- 
orable by  a speech  from  Governor  Mortok,  of 
Indiana.  It  was  at  the  darkest  period  of  the 
war.  The  hall  had  been  partly  packed  with  men 
sent  to  break  up  the  meeting.  As  Mr.  Morton, 
then  in  the  prime  of  hi.s  jwwers,  was  advocating 
the  most  energetic  measures,  one  of  the  disturb- 
ers called  to  him,  “ Would  yon  ann  the  niggers  ?” 
“ I would  fight  the  rebels  with  hyenas !’  thunder- 
ed the  speaker,  in  a voice  which  rose  above  the 
tumult  and  silenced  it. 

Tweddle  Hall  was  burned  to  the  ground  on 
the  morning  of  the  l&th  inst.  In  point  of  safety 
in  case  of  fire  it  was  wretcnedly  defective.  A 
delay  of  five  minutes  in  giving  the  alarm  enabled 
the  flames  to  get  beyond  control,  and  had  the 
auditorium  been  filled,  the  tragedy  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Theatre  must  have  been  repeated. 


THE  SENATORIAL  ELECTIONS. 

The  elections  to  fill  the  places  of  twenty-six 
United  States  Senators  whose  terms  expire  on 
March  3 have  been  of  unusual  Interest,  and  in  a 
few  cases  have  been  closely  contested.  In  a ma- 
jority of  instances,  however,  the  present  holders 
have  been  returned  to  their  seats  for  another  six 
years.  Of  the  six  Senatoi-s-elect  whose  portraits 
are  given  on  page  61,  four,  Messrs.  CktLQciTT,  Gib- 
son, Wilson,  and  Ciiij.om,  are  new^  men,  and  two, 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Hoar,  are  in  the  present 
Senate. 

Ex-Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia, 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Pope  Barrow,  the  temporary 
occupant  of  the  late  Mr.  Hill’s  seat,  has  made  a 
good  record  in  his  State,  but  is  altogether  inex- 
perienced in  Congressional  seiwice.  Randall  Lee 
Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Pitt  Kellooo,  on  the  other  hand,  has  served 
four  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
goes  to  the  Senate  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  State.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a 
Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  is  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  throughout 
the  war.  The  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  James  F. 
WiLSo.N,  is  an  old  hand  in  Congi-essional  matters, 
having  served  in  the  House  during  the  Thirtv- 
seveuth.  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  and  Fortieth 
sessions.  He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Joh.n.son.  He  is 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  born  in  Newark, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Shelby  M.  Ccllom,  of  Illinois,  who 
resigns  the  honors  of  the  Governor’s  chair  for 
those  of  the  Senate,  can  also  lay  claim  to  consid- 
erable experience  in  the  national  legislature. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth, 
and  Forty-firet  Congresses,  and  served  on  various 
important  committees.  He  is  a Kentuckian  by 
birth,  and  about  fifty-four  years  of  age. 

Messrs.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  and  Hoar,  of 
Massachu^'tts,  are  their  own  successors.  Mr. 
IsHAM  G.  Harris  was  born  in  Tennessee,  was  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  that  State  from 
1849  to  1858,  a Presidential  elector  in  1856,  and 
Governor  from  1867  to  1861.  He  took  part  in 
the  rebellion,  and  in  1867  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  at  Memphis.  In  1877  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  served  his  State  in  many  important 
positions.  He  was  a Representative  in  the  For- 
ty-first, Forty -second,  Forty -third,  and  Forty- 
fourth  Congresses,  but  declined  a renomination 
for  the  Forty-fifth.  Mr.  Hoar  was  an  Overseer 
of  Harvard  College  from  1874  to  1880,  pre- 
sided over  the  Massachusetts  State  Republican 
Conventions  of  1871  and  1877,  was  a delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1876  at 
Cincinnati,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Belknap 
impeachment  trial  in  1876,  a member  of  the  Elect- 
oral Commission  in  the  same  year,  and  President 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago in  1880.  He  is  in  his  fifty -seventh  year. 


E.  HOWARD  & CO. 

Watches  are  made  on  a different  principle,  so 
far  as  the  winding  is  concerned,  from  any  other 
watch  in  the  world.  It  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  not  liable  to  breakage  of  spring  and 
general  derangement.  They  are  the  best  in  the 
market.  Ask  the  dealers  for  them. — [Adv.'\ 


TRIED  AND  NOT  FOUND  WANTING. 
Few  medicines  have  been  warranted  for  over  30  years 
like  DK.  TOBIJt8’8  VBNBTIAN  LINIMENT,  and 
never  has  a call  been  made  to  have  the  mon^  refunded. 
As  a PAIN  RELIEVER  it  stands  FIRST  07  ALL 
OTHERS  offered  to  the  public  as  an  Internal  remedy. 
It  is  PaamcortT  Immoornt,  and  has  for  years  been  Kko- 
oiWRinimi  av  many  or  oca  most  Bhinkht  PiiTsiaiANe, 
All  drngglBtB  sell  it  Price  2&  and  60  cents.— {Adv.l 


Ir  yonr  complaint  ta  want  of  appetite,  try  half  a 
wine-glass  of  ANOOtriraA  Bittcks  half  an  hour  before 
dinner.  Bswsn  of  connterfeits.  Ask  yonr  grocer  or 
drng^  tat  tbs  feoalne  article,  manofastnred  by  Dr. 
J.  Simsmr  • Stws.— Udv-]  ' 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Is  a preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
potash,  and  iron  in  such  form  as  to  he  readily  assimi- 
lated by  tlie  system.  Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free, 
liumford  Chehiical  Works,  Providence,  R.  1.— [Adv.] 


PREMATURE  LOSS  OF  THE  HAIR 
May  be  entirely  prevented  l>y  the  use  of  Bcrnktt’s 
CoooAiNit.  Tlie  superiority  of  Bubnktt’s  Fi.avouino 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  strength. 
—(.4  dr.] 


Fob  Throat  Dibkabks  and  Conoiis,  '*  Broton'r  Bron- 
chial Tmchet."  like  all  other  reallii  good  things,  are  imi- 
tateil,  and  purchasers  slionid  be  careful  to  obtain  the 
geiinine  article  prepai-ed  by  John  I.  Brown  & Sons. 
— [Adr.J  


ExosmoNAL  pnrity  and  cleanliness  make  Parker’s 
Balsam  the  popular  hair  restorer  everywhere.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  pnrity, 
strength,  and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low  test,  short  weiglii,  alum  or 
phosphate  powdera  Sold  otUg  in  cans. 

Royai.  Baking  PownsR  Co.,  106  Wail  Street,  N.  Y. 


PETROLI.NA  COLD  CKEAM. 

CAMPHOR  ICE. 

Reliable,  meritorious  preparations,  which  never  be- 
come rancid,  nor  irritate  the  most  sensitive  cuticle ; 
nnsnrpassed  as  emullieuts  for  rou<.;h  skin,  cliapped 
hands,  face,  and  lips;  remove  fan,  freckles,  siinbnrn, 
or  pimples ; effectually  coniiteract  the  injiirions  ef- 
fects of  French  pastes,  cosmetics,  and  grease  paints. 
Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles.  Manu- 
factured by  BINGHAMTON  OIL  REFINING  CO., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


4 A New  (1883)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2 alike,  with  name, 
wO  10c.,  postpaid.  Geo.  I.  Reed  & Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  medal,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKSR'S 


Warranted  absoluMy  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  ItbosfAres 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  .Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourisbing, 
Btrengtlienlng.  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
wet]  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BMEfi  & CO.,  Dorettr,  Kas^ 

STATEN  ISEAIVn 


FANCY  DTEIN6  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Office,  5 & 7 Joliii  Bt.,  New  York. 


BRANCH  i 
OFFICES  1 


1199  Broadway,  near  29th  St,,  X.  T. 
279  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn. 

47  North  Eighth  St..  Philadelphia. 
43  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore. 


Dye.  Clean,  and  liefinish  Dress  Goods  and  Garmenta 
ijadies'  Dresses,  Cloaks,  llobes,  ,l-c.,o(  all  fabrics,  and 
of  the  most  elalmrate  styles,  cleatied  or  dyed  succees- 
fnlly  mthout  tipping. 

Gentlemen's  Garments  cleaned  or  dyed  tchole. 
Curtains,  Window  - Shades,  Tnlile  - Covers,  Carpets, 
Ac.,  clenn,^  or  dyed.  Eiuploving  the  liest  attaiiialde 
skill  and  must  improved  appliances,  ami  having  sys- 
tematized anew  every  department  of  our  business,  we 
can  conffdently  promise  the  liest  results,  and  nniisually 
prompt  return  of  gootls.  Correspondence  invited. 
Goods  reccivetl  and  retnrneil  bv  exiiress  mid  by  mail. 

BAUKETT  NEPHEWS  A:  C»., 

5 and  7 John  St.,  N.  Y. 


“DOKEB’S  bitters,’*  the  old- 

U est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known — 
nnequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  he  liad  In 
Ounrts  and  Pints.  L.  FUNKE,  Jr.,  Sole 
Maiinfaclnrer  and  Proprietor,  78  John  St., 
N.Y.  P.O.Box  1029. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

‘ “ A laxative  and  refreshing 

Fruit  IxizeliL'e 
. for  CoriHtip.'ition, 
l,ile,  lieadnche.  iieinorrhoids, 
jerebrai  coiig,*iion.  Ac. 

I Prepare*!  by  E.  GRILLON, 
‘ Sole  Proprietor. 

Phannaeieti  ile  1"  Classe 
de  la  Facnite  de  Paris. 

27,  rue  Ramituteait,  Paria 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

I T.AMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
tlie  nsnal  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


TAMAR 

NDIEN' 

GRILLON, 


INTOFS  TILES. 

China  Works,  Stokr-npon-Trent. 

Also, THE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  & TILE  CO.'S 
Encaustic  and  Geometrical  Floor  Tiles,  Mosaics.  Jc. 
TMOS.  AsSPIN-WALI.  Ac 

75  Si  77  AVest  23d  St.,  New  York, 

Sole.  Aijeiits  in  tlie  UTnited  States. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

TO  SELL  OUR 

CYCLOPEDIA. 

OF 


BY  THE 

Rev.  JOHN  M‘CIJNTOCK,  D.D., 


JAMES  STRONG,  S.T.I). 

Tliis  work  is  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  with  numerous  Maps,  about  2500 
Illustrations,  and  30,000  Subjects. 


As  a proof  of  the  liberal  and  unsectarian  spirit  in  ivhich  the  Cvclopsedia  ha.s  lieen 
edited,  the  publishers  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  following  list  of  names  of  distin- 
guished theologians  of  different  denominations  who  have  expressed  a high  appreciation 
of  the  merits  and  value  of  the  work : 


Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 

Kev.  Wm.  Adaxs,  D.D. 

Rev.  M.  B.  Andeilson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D. 

Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.D. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. 

Rev.  E.  X.  Kirk,  D.D. 

Rev.  II.  W.  Bellows,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Kevin,  D.D. 

Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsky,  D.D. 
Rev.  George  P.  Flsher,  D.D. 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Campbell,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  Nast,  D.D. 

Rev.  Philip  Schaev,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Durbin,  D.D. 

Rev  H.  Atwateir,  D.D. 

Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D. 

Rev.  Wm.  Faireield  Warren,  D.D. 


All  applications  should  be  addressed  to 


Rev.  C.  P.  Kracth,  D.D. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Park,  D.D. 

Rev.  Bishop  T.  A.  Morris,  D.D. 

Rev.  Bishop  E.  S.  Janics,  D.D. 

Rev.  Bishop  Levi  Scott,  D.D. 

Rev.  Bishop  M.  Simpson,  D.D. 

Rev.  Bishop  E.  R.  Ame.s,  D.D. 

Rev.  Bishop  Davis  W.  Clark,  D.D. 
Rev.  Bishop  0.  C.  Baker,  D.D. 

Kev.  Bishop  Calvin  Kingsley,  D.D. 
Rev.  Bishop  E.  Thompson,  D.D. 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  D.D. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Vail,  D.D. 

Rev.  Oliver  Crane,  D.D. 

Prof.  G.  L.  Holmes,  LL.D. 

Bishop  E.  i>K  ScHWEiNiTZ,  D.D. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Park,  D.D. 

Rev.  T.  0.  Summers,  D.D. 

President  W.  L.  Warren,  D.D. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  D.D. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


note. 

In  order  to  meet  the  great  demand 
for  Harper’s  Christmas  created  hy 
the  enthimastic  reception  accorded 
hy  the  public  to  this  unique  worJc 
the  Pvblishet's  have  increased  the 
edition,,  and  can  noio  fill  all  orders, ' 


HARPER’S 

CHRISTMAS. 

Price  75  cents. 

PICTURES 

By  E.  A.  Abbey,  G.  11.  Bougfiton,  A.R.A., 
W.  M,  Chase,  F.  Dielinan,  R.  S.  Gifford, 
C.  S.  Reinhart,  Eliliu  Vedder,  &c.,  &c. 

PAPERS 

By  G.  W.  Curtis,  W.  D.  Howells,  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  Mark  Twain,  E.  C.  Stedinan, 
Tlios.  Hardy,  “Uncle  Remus,”  <kc.,  (fee. 


Home  and  Foreip  Critics 

Unite  in  according  to  Harper’s  Christ- 
mas unqualified  praise.  Says  the 


Xkw  York  Sun:  A monument  of  beauty. 

Hartford  Cocra.nt:  A superb  production. 

X’.  Y.  Mail  and  Express:  Supreme  among  the 
periodicals  of  the  world. 

Louisville  Courier  - Journal  : The  crowning 
Christmns  paper  of  the  world. 

Brooklyn  Timis:  The  finest  publication  of  iu 
kind  o\’er  issued  in  Europe  or  America. 

Christian  .\dvocate,  X.  Y. : The  fittest  and  most 
artistic  Christmas  paper  ever  published. 

Xew  York  Tribune:  It  would  be  difficult  to 
select  any  part  of  the  work  for  special  com- 
mendation  when  everything  is  so  good. 

New  York  Times:  The  pictures  are  every  one 
capital,  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  high 
reputations  of  the  artists  who  made  them. 

St.  James's  Gazette,  London:  Few  editions  de 
luxe  are  more  maf.nificently  printed,  or  more 
beniitifiilly  illustinted,  or  more  sumptuous  in 
every  way. 

The  Critic,  X.  Y. : Criticism  stands  disarmed 
bt'fore  this  beauti'ul  publication.  From  the 
first  page  to  the  last  it  is  a delight  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  mind. 


Boston  Traveller:  A triumph  of  art;  a treas- 
ury of  literary  riches;  a marvel  of  beauty; 
for  certainly  no  more  ebarming  holiday  pub- 
lication of  the  sort  has  ever  been  seen. 

Saturday  Review,  London : Harper’s  Christ- 
mas is  ill  every  respect  ivorthy  of  the  rank 
which  the  Magazine  has  attained,  not  only 
among  Amei  ic^m,  but  among  English  period- 
icals. 

Literary  World,  London : It  keeps  up  the  -Amer- 
ican  reputation  for  producing  “ big  things.” 
This  Christmas  number  is  not  only  the  big- 
gest but  the  liest  thing  that  we  have  seen  in 
connection  with  illustrated  weekly  papers. 

Academy,  London  : We  have  heard  a great  deal 
ill  advance  about  Harper’s  Chrlstmas,  but 
we  must  confess  that  the  reality  sur^ses 
the  announcement.  Whether  we  regard  the 
illustrations  or  the  letter-press,  nothing  w 
good  of  tlie  kind  has  yet  been  produced  in 
England.  

liiliil  Tiles  aiifl  Mesalcs 

For  MANTELS.  HEARTHS,  BATH-ROOMS, 
AN1>  FLOORS. 

GFrat<»i«,  TTendere,  Andirons,  See. 

Catalogues  and  Estimates  Free. 

KDWARD  BOOTE,  II  East  19th  Street,  Jf.  i- 
(Opposite  Abkold,  Coi<eTABi.»,  A Ca) 


tomers  of  last  year  without  orderlug  li 
about  17.5  padres.  600  Illustrations 

descriptions  and  valuable  directions 

lotX)  varieties  of  V^etable  .and  Flo^. 

Plants,  Fruit  Trees.  ^ Invaluable  to  alL  espe®- 
iaily- to  Market  Garoeners.  Send  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  Mioh-_ 

HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

FOR  VILLAGE  AND  TOW.V  LIBRARIES. 

Nearly  three  hundred  numbers,  comprising  HUtory, 
Biography,  Fiction,  and  miscellaneoae  for 

Messre.  ilABPRB  & Bboth^bs  mpio?.  no  to 

the  Introdnction  of  this  Library ; but  ^11  b«  P>^ 
anote  liberal  terms  to  village  and 
fcnd  for  Harper's  Franklin  Stputrs DthtwryOoMo^ 

GOODCOFFEEaWo'^I 


THOSS  FASHIONABLE  DANCINO  CLASSES. 

“ Charles,  dear,  I really  think  we  ought  to  belong  to  a dancing  class ; ererybody  that  is  anybody 
belongs  to  a dancing  class  nowadays.” 


THE  NIGHT-KEY  TEST. 

{Settle — Steps  of  Brown-stone  Hoxise.) 

PouciMAS.  “ Now,  then,  what  are  you  a-doing  on  them  steps  ?” 

Scspiciocs-LOOKiNO  CiTiZEN.  “ Wliv,  I lives  here  and  am  a-restin’.” 

Policeman.  “Well,  if  you  live  here,  you  have  a key  that  will  open  the  door;  let  me  see  you 
try  it.” 

Scspiciors-LOOKiNO  Citizen  {feeling  in  all  his  poehets).  “ Why,  yes,  I have  a night-key,  o’  course ; 
but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I left  it  in  the  pockets  of  iny  every-day  clothes.” 

Policeman,  satisfied,  looks  elsewhere  for  a elubable  subject. 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 


Broadway,  6tli  Are.,  and  22d  St., 

ARE  OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN 

INDIA 

CAMEL’S- 


LIEBia  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINE.ST  AND  CDEAPE-ST  .MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  ca!>eB  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  tor  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Pre88,”“Lancet,” 
“ Bntisb  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simlle  of 
Baron  Liebig's  Signoture  in  Blue  Ink  across  tlie 
I.Abei.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekev|.ei>,Grorers, 
and  Cliemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  LInited  States 
(wholesale  onIy),C.  DAVID  & CO., 9 Fencburch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  Ity  PARK  A TILFORD, 
SMITH  & VANDEUBEEK,  ACKKlt,  MERUALL,  & 
coNDiT,  McKesson  a hobbins,  u.  k.  & f.  b. 
THURBER  & CO.,  W.  U.  SCHIEFFELIN  & CO. 


SPRING  EMBROIDERIES. 

Have  opened  their  Spring  Importation  of 
Hamburg  Edgings  and  Insertions  on  Cam- 
bric, Nainsook,  and  Swiss  Muslins,  various 
widths  to  match. 


Importont  A nnouncement. 


Messrs.  Hsupkr  & PROTnEHS  beg  leave  to  an- 
nounce  that  they  have  now  ready  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  “Liddell  & Scott’s  Greek  Englisit 
Lexicon.” 


SHAWLS 


Broadway  and  19th  St. 


TO  CLEAR  OUT  THE  BALANCE  OF  THEIR 
WINTER  STOCK. 

NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  REDUCTIONS: 

$!W REDUCED  FROM fTO 

$S3 REDUCED  FROM $135 

IthO REDUCED  FROM fl.W 

$145 REDUCED  FROM *186 

$1.10 REDUCED  FROM *426 

AND  HIGHER  GRADES  UP  TO  $1000  EQUALLY 
CHEAP. 

ALSO, 

AN  IMMENSE  ASSORTMENT  OP  IMITATION 
CAMEL'S  - HAIR,  BROCHK,  BEAVER,  VELVET, 
SCOTCH,  AND  DOMESTIC  SHAWI.S,  AT  RE- 
DUCED PRICE.S. 

CARRIAGE  ROBES  AND  STEAMER  RUGS  IN 
GREAT  VARIETY. 


COMPILED  BY 


HENRY  GEORGE  LIDDELL,  D.D. 

DEAN  OF  OUatBT  OllCKOU,  OXFORD,  AND 


ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D. 


Per  Years 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE $4  00 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HARPER'S  BAZAR 4 OO 

The  THItEU  above  puMiration* 10  00 

Any  TWO  above  named T 00 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 60 

HARPER’S  M.KJAZINE  ^ „ nn 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  f “ 

HARPER'S  FILANKI.IN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (.12  Number:*) 10  00 

Postarie  Free  to  ail  suhserihers  in  the  United  Slates 


HOME  ART  WORK. 

THE  ART  INTERCHANGE, 

EstabllNhed  1878.  An  Illustrated  Fortnightly,  only 
$2.00  a year,  2«  Numbers.  Postage  Free. 

SAMPLE  COPY  FREE  FOB  POSTAOK. 

Invaluable  Hints  for  Home  Decoration,  Painting  in 
Oils.  Wster-colors,  and  on  Citina,  Embroidery,  and  all 
Art  Work.  Pattern  Supplements  working  size.  Full 
dlrecllons.  Discount  to  Clubs.  Also,  Manuals  on  ail 
Art-work  subjects,  36  cts.  each.  Send  stsmp  for  List. 

Address  THK  AU'l'  INTKKf'HANME, 
Mention  this  paper.  140  Nassau  Street,  New  tork. 


SF.VESTB  EDTTIO.y. 


J.  & G.  JOHNSTON. 


REVISED  AND  AUGMENTED  THROUGHOUT, 


WITH  THE  rO-OPERATIOX 


Tkbabubv  Dkpautment, 

Opfioe  of  tu*  Skoiiktakv, 
Wasiiinoton,  D.  C.,  Juiluani  12tli,  1883. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  until 
one  o’clock  P.M.  of  Saturday,  February  3d,  1883,  for 
niunutacturlng,  delivering,  and  placing  In  position  in 
complete  working  onler,  certain  furniture  for  the 
U.  S.  Babof.  Ofhok  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  U.  S. 
CocET  House  and  Pobt-Offior  at  Danville,  Va. 

Upon  application  to  this  office  detailed  information 
will  be  furnished  to  furniture  manufacturers  desiring 
to  Bubmlt  proposals. 

The  Oepurtment  reuerves  tlie  right  to  reject  any  or 
all  bids,  or  parts  of  any  bid,  and  to  waive  defects. 

OHAS.  J.  FOLGER, 
Secretary. 


PROFESSOR  DRISLER, 


leuitable 


Of  Colnmbia  College,  New  York, 


The  Volumes  of  the  Wef.ki.y  and  Bazar  begin  with 
tlie  tlrsl  numbers  for  January,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Yodno  Pkoit.e  with  the  tirst  Number  for  November, 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  .Magazine  with  the  Numlrers 
for  June  and  Decem!>er  of  each  year. 

Subscriptions  will  l>e  entered  with  the  Number  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  where  the  Bubscriberotlierwise  directs. 

.Specimen  copy  of  llAnrEa’s  Youno  Pf.opi.k  sent  t)n 


4to,  Sheep,  $10.00. 


In  thia  edition  the  work  ha.s  been  thoroughly 
vised,  and  large  additions  have  been  made. 


rriHEATRI€A1.8  and  TABLEAUX  VI- 

1 VANTS  tor  A JIATEllUS  - Giving  full 
Directions  as  to  Stage  Arrangements,  “ Making  up,” 
Costumes,  and  Acting.  With  ninety-two  lllustralioua 
Price  30  cts.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by 

KOUBACK  k CO.,  No.  9 Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Published  by  HARPER  k BUUTHKKS,  New  York. 

tr  Sent  bj/  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Stateti,  an  receipt  of  the  price. 


First  Prize  Medal,  Vienna,  187.3. 

CWJ  F I ^ J Manufacturer  of 
• VI  lliJO  1 Meersch.-ium  Goods. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  Cir- 
cular to  39#  Broadway.  Factories, 
Vienna  and  69  M'alker  Street,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN 


GUN  WORKS, i 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  conlnining  works  of  Travel, 
Biography,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  to  •25  cents  per  iiumoer.  Full  list  of 
Harper's  Franklin  Snnare  Library  will  be  fiirnished 
gratniioiisiy  on  application  to  Uabpku  & Ueotheks. 


■>»:uri.K  HEAB  DV  the  use  of 
Uiu-nioi*«'a  Artltfeljil  Eat 
Dranm.  Circularsand  testimon- 
ials sent//rc.  John  ClArmore, 
Cllenii  B’ld’y.ClMglititAtl.O. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CRT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  onr  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT  to  Ma.  J.  O.  CROl'TY, 
Noe.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
condnet  it  upon  hie  own  account  and  reepoueibIlUy. 

SPEC! Ali  CACTIOIV. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contract*  mode  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  & CO.,  whether  for 
H******'*  Bazab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS. 

IBI^60  J****zCbromo  Cants, 

4 ”»M«  T«a  Speoai  In  fancf  ewejM. , or  IS  packs  of 
tfuol.UUfk.lonr. 

Adsiam  Clmton  fcCo.,  Worth  Hnyeni  Oonn- 

|1*  a day  at  home  easily  made.  Coetly 
#1 6 Onttt  tne.  Addraaa  Tana  A Co.,  Anguata,  Main^ 


DON’T  DIE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

■ek  Drujfgists  for  “ ROUGH  ON  RAm”  It  clears 
rate,  mice,  roaches,  flies,  bed-bugs,  16c. 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


A MUSICAL  Wonder ! ^olian  Month-Organ, 
contains  forty  Metallic  Reeds,  Patent  Sliding 
Mouthpiece.  Superior  Workmanship.  Plays 
171^  Everything.  Sent  with  Instruction  Book  con- 
talnlng  100  Popnlar  Airs  so  simply  arranged  a 
child  can  play  them.  $2.00,  postage  prepaid. 

PEARL’S  Art  and  Muaic  Studio,  28  Union  Square,  N.T. 


HARPER'S  CATAJXIQUE,  of  between  three 
and  four  tliousand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Nine 
Cents  In  Postage  Stamps. 


TT  Pays  to  sen  onr  Rnbber  Stamps  I 
Icularafree.  TbeO.  A.  HamcBJii 


I and  other  Goods.  CIn 
[».  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS 


Agents  wanted  to  sell  Dr.  Cbabu’s  2000  Rsoim 

Bih>k.  Sette  at  sulhl.  Ton  double  your  money.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  CHASE’S  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Scrap  Pictures,  (C)  $10  bill  (cariot4ty),and 
U money -making  secrets  for  10  8 -cent 

stamps.  J.  PA'ir,  Montpelier,  VL 


S Manufactured  by  H.  C.  8TB- 
PHBN8,^London,  England. 

STATION^BS  IN  AMERICA. 


W^willus.  CatsTogn^  1882-^ 

P.  PO  WELL  k BOK.MMMainBtreet,  CUICHIHATI,  a _ 

tn  ton  •*  h®™*-  8ampl«i  worth  D free. 

iO  ID  j)ZU  Addreas  Stinson  & Ca,  Portland,  Maine. 

' fk  Elegant  Genuine  Chromo  Cards,  no  twx>  rtlke, 
>U  wito  name,  lOe.  SNOW  4s  OO.,  Meriden,  CU 


a week  In  yonr  own  town.  Tenna  and  $6  outflt 
free.  Addrees  H,  HAi.kvrr  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


LVNDBORG’S  PBRFUIWES. 

KDENIA  AND  MARECHAL  NIBL  ROSE 

PVTI  Five  8c.  stamps  forbeantifnl  set  of  Iropc 
CiiN  lied  Cants.  WmTINO,  00  Naaaan  St,  N. 


Digitized  by 


Go  gle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


VOLUME  XXVII.,  NO.  1303, 


AND 


ALL  VALID  CLAIMS  PAID  AT  SIGHT. 


RKAMER  F.  COPELAND,  of  Waukesha,  Wl 
HARRIS  I.  FELI/)WS.  of  Albany,  N.  Y. . . 
.....  I,oul8,  Mo.. 


CHAS.  J.  KING,  of  LIUlcton,  N.  H 

DAVID  C.  BALLANTINF.,  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
P.  J.  O'BRIEN,  New  York,  N.  Y 


JOSEPH  M.  GOODHUE,  of 


JAMES  H.  SLEDGE,  of' La  Grange,  Ga. 


Sufferers  from  Conghs  and  Asthma  will 
find  a sure  relief  from  these  distressing 
complaints  in  Hale’s  Honey  of  Hore- 
boDiid  and  Tar— a medicine  widely  known 
and  esteemed  for  its  valuable  pulmonic  quali- 
ties, being  principally  compounded  from  the 
symp  or  honey  prepared  from  the  plant  of 
Uorehnund,  skiltnlly  combined  with  Tar  in 
such  a manner  as  to  entirely  overcome  the  un- 
pleasant taste  of  the  latter,  thus  rendering  this 
medicine  extremely  palatable,  while  not  de- 
tracting from  its  soothing  propcrtlea  Chronic 


Perfect  in  spinning  and  coloring ; Balled  ready 
^r  use,  without  stretching  the  material.  May  be 
tiwound  from  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  Ball. 


Taatan.  Agente  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  terais  to 
HILL  STANDARD  BOOK  CO..  103  SUte  St..  Chicago, 
ty  Aak  any  Book-Agent  to  ahow  yon  Htira  Manual. 


.Esthetic  Bouquet.  Jersey  Lily, 
Iroquois  Bouquet,  White  Lilac, 
Violets  from  My  Garden. 


Evsry  Rsspxcrr. 


Abk  FnisT  Quali 


Sueber; 


'A>  STAR  SOFT  CAPSULES  THE  BEST. 


Ol’OH  ON  RATS.”— Ask  Druggists  for  it  It 
' clears  out  rats,  mice,  roacbw,  bed-bugs,  16c. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


BURNINd  OF  OTHALL  HOUSE  AT  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

FRIGHTFUL  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 


Amons  the  Killed  and  Injnred  In  this  Terrible  Fire  are  .Several  Members  of  the  Vnlied 
States  Mutual  Accident  Association,  whose  Claims  will  Receive  Prompt  Netilcment. 
woRAT  -INSURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  MUTUAL  ACCIDENT  ASSOCIATION, 
” 409  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


$5000  Accident  InBurance 


$25  Weekly  Indemnity 


At  a cost  of  about  *1 1 per  annum. 


Membership  Fee 


910,000  Accident  Insnrancs  and  9M 
Weekly  Indemnity  at  corre* 
spending  ratea 


More  than  1500  Claims  nave 
been  Paid. 


More  than  10,000  Ix»ding  BusincssMen 
Insured  in  this  Association. 


Write  for  Circular  and  Application 
Blank.  Eoropean  permiu. 


CHAS.  B.  PERT,  President. 

(Of  Rogers,  Poet,  & Co.) 


OUR  ONLY  BARK  AFLOAT— AGAINST  FREE  SHIPS 


jr  AS.  R.  PITCHER,  Secretary 


RECENT  LOSSES  PAID: 

EVANS  G.  WILEY,  of  Urbaua,  0. fViOO.OO  I CHARLES  a BOYfr  of  r*' • • • • • 


COUGHS  &C. 


DECKER 

BROTHERS'  ^ ■ 


^Dznooi^i. 


TVEATOgXsEeiS 


as  weir  as  Ordinary  Colds  and  Coughs  tiadily 
yield  to  this  flue  medicine.  Ask  yo\tr 
for  "Hnle’s  Honey  of  Horehound  and  Tar" 
(full  name),  and  take  m snbstiUUe. 

: Bike’s  Toothache  Props  Cure  in  one  minute. 
Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye,  50f. 


Hill’s  Manual 


THE 

BREATH 


Saxony  Worsted. 
Germantown  Yarn 
Knitting  Worsted. 
Knitting  Cotton. 


Low’s  Toilet  Soaps. 

OLD  BROWN  WINDSOR, 

TURTLE  OIL  TABLETS, 

ELDER  FLOWER,  M lb.  Bar. 

Low’s  QiilriipleSlreitli  EM 


HOOPER’8  €ACH0UJ!» 


PURE  SILVER. 


The  Howard  Tooth  Brushes 

HAVE  SECURELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES 


THE  "OWL”  BRAND  NEEDLES 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Merchants 


SYFHER  CO 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


EARL  & WILSON  S. 
PATENT  SHORT  BAND  COLLARS 
AND "BEAD  EDGE" CUFFS 

AlWAYS  r,l\,F  SATISFACTION 


MailB  Dnyuii 


lUUUU  AJlilXeib 

nnfactured  from  Kid,  Calf,  and  Dogeklo;  Unlined, 
ed,  and  Fnr-trimroed,  and  Warranted  by  the  Mann- 
^ J.  C.  HUTCHINSON,  Jobnetown,  N.  Y, 


IpOXCiiKKiiii.S  WAXKK. 

3i.uii.ior  to  all.  Cathartic,  alterative.  A epecifle 
of  the  nluniach,  liver,  kidDey^  ecxema, 
Hntarfa  and  ^ Impuritlee  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
hartll  water*.  natWo  nud  foreign.  Sneh  water* 
ifiitairta  ami  impair  the  dlgeeMvt-  or- 
SuHtSiI  Idtan.  KflM  gtaulue  on  drangbt. 


Bfy  TegetJtble  and  Flower  Sioed  Catalogue 
for  1883  will  be  sent  Fkkr  to  all  who  apply.  Cuatoincrs 
of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  All  need  eent  from 
my  establishment  warranted  to  bebotbfreah  and  true 
to  name,  aofar,  that  should  It  prove  otherwise.  I agree 
to  refill  the  order  gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed 
la  one  of  the  most  extensive  to  be  found  In  any  American 
catalogue,  and  a large  part  of  It  Is  of  my  own  growing. 
Aa  the  orlartnal  Introdneer  of  Early  Ohio 
and  Burbank  Potatorw.  Mnrblehead  Early 
Com.  til.'  Ifiibbard  Wauaah.  Marblehead 
Cabbage,  Ptainney’a  Melon,  and  a score  of  other 
new  Vegetables,  I Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
In  tbe  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant 
my  seed  will  be  found  my  boat  advertisement. 

Jamca  J.  H.  CIresory,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 


I Also,  Blar  Empty  Capsules.  All  Druggiato. 


db  |b  1 1 1 h J Mornblne  Habit  Cured  In  10 
II  III  II  Ah  to  30  Days.  No  Pay  until  Cured. 
M 1 I U Ifl  J.  L,  STxrHxsB,  M.  D..  labanon.  Ohio. 

S'nntUoifrOmi^Si> 

Large  siaes  for  circulars,  Ac.,  tS  to  $90. 
4 For  pleasure,  rooney-malcing,  young  or 
4 old.  Everything  easy,  printra  instme- 
t Hons.  Srmd  2 stamps  for  Catniogne  of 
y Presses,  Type,  Cards,  Ac.,  to  the  factory. 
KELSEY  k CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


L clears  out  rats,  mice,  roacbea,  b 


FISHERMEN ! 
TWINES  AND  NETTING, 

MAtttTFAOToaan  nv 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS,  Ballimore,  Md. 

tr  Send  for  Price-List,  naming  your  County^  ^*5; 

"ij^sfbRSsT^"^ 

n53?I!I5d!n«adoii.ri«,“;j.  B-Wptkln»  AQO* 

I 53awnncc,  Ksnus.  and  a43  Broadway.  New  Yora. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OP  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and 
Harper’s  Bazar  may  he  had  for  the  years  1880, 
1881,  rtnf/  18S2.  Those  wishing  to  complete  their 
fles  will  please  send  in  their  orders  without  de- 
lay. It  is  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  inten- 
tion  m f uture  to  keep  the  hack  numhers  for  three 
years  ordy. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly, 

Pithlinhed  Jannmy  .SO,  cotUaim  a rare  collection  of  xtoriee  and 
nktlchen,  i<iz. : " The  Fort  on  Ahhott'e  Hill."  bi/  Jamfs  Otis; 
Stvrif  about  Mr.  Du  Cliaillu,"  by  Miss  L.  M.  Crank;  " Swiwinit^ 
for  Life."  by  Davio  Kkr;  Chapters  XXI.  and  XXII.  of^Xnnf 
by  Mrs.  Lvcy  C.  Lim.ir  ; and  Chapter  I.  of'^Rey"  a story  in  four 
parts,  by  Matthkw  Whitk,  Ji'n. 

Tlure  ?.«  a most  interestiny  article  on  the  tiny  forms  of  animal 
life  found  in  sea  water,  by  Miss  SaRAH  Coopkr,  entitled  “ Some 
huiuty  Morsels  for  the  Whales."  Miss  Emii.y  Hcntisoton  Mii.lkr 
rontributfs  a poem  entitled  "Baby."  and  Miss  SrsAN  Harti.ky 
SwETT  one  entitled  “ The  Cricket  and  the  Tea-Kettle." 

The  art-work  in  this  Xuinber  includes  a beantifnl  leood-etigraring 
bo  H.  P.  Walcott,  teith  the  legejtd.  “ Yon  Can't  Come  In,  Jack 
Frost"  ; two  dratrings  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Shepherd;  a full-page  pic- 
ture of  “ The  Oo}'itla"  ; and  a charming  winter  scene  by  E.  J. 
Meeker. 


A “STALWART”  VICTORY. 

The  retention  of  the  rotten  borough  system  of  dele- 
gate representation  in  the  National  Convention  is 
called  a Stalwart  triumph,  and  certainly  it  has  the 
mark  of  such  triumphs  in  its  total  want  of  apprehen- 
sion of  the  actual  political  situation.  The  two  con- 
spicuous Stalwart  performances  in  this  State  within 
tlie  last  two  years  are  the  attempted  Conklino-Platt 
re-election  in  1881  and  the  State  nominations  in  1882. 
They  were  both  characteristic  of  that  Bourbon  dull- 
ness in  politics  which  is  called  Stalwartism.  This  is 
the  spirit  which  disbelieves  in  popular  intelligence, 
sneers  at  political  honesty  as  sentimentality,  and  holds 
lying  and  cheating  in  public  affairs  to  be  evidence  of 
“ virility.”  It  is  touching  to  see  the  innocent  Stal- 
wart faith  which  thought  the  Whiskey  Ring  frauds 
were  disproved  by  calling  the  charges  “mud  sling- 
ing,” and  which  complacently  sneers  at  the  purpose 
of  the  country  to  break  up  nefarious  practices  in  pol- 
itics as  snivel  service  reform.  Indeed,  this  last  phrase 
has  imparted  as  much  consolation  to  despondent  Stal- 
warts as  the  term  “ Woolly  Heads”  applied  to  Repub- 
licans twenty-five  years  ago  gave  to  Hunker  Demo- 
crats and  Silver  Gray  Whigs.  But  Republicanism 
prev'alled. 

The  Stalwart  victory  in  the  National  Committee 
consists  substantially  in  the  decision  that  representa- 
tion in  the  Convention  shall  be  based  upon  popula- 
tion and  not  upon  party  strength.  The  result  of  this 
decision  is  to  make  a real  expression  of  the  party  pref- 
erence more  difficult  and  to  make  bargains  easier. 
This  is  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a characteristic 
Stalwart  victory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elec- 
tions are  to  be  actually  district  elections— an  arrange- 
ment which  makes  the  manipulation  of  State  bosses 
more  difficult.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  most  can- 
(lid  Stalw’art  to  show  why  the  delegation  to  a National 
Republican  Convention  should  not  represent  the  real 
Republican  strength  of  the  country,  equalized  as  near- 
ly as  practicable.  This  should  be  the  object  of  every 
plan  in  regal’d  to  a Convention,  because  the  action  of 
the  Convention  loses  moral  weight  just  in  the  degree 
that  it  is  felt  not  to  represent  the  actual  sentiment  of 
the  party.  The  fatal  ai-gument  against  the  old  method 
of  nomination  by  a Congressional  caucus  was  the  evi- 
dent opportunity  offered  by  it  of  bargaining  between 
memljers  of  Congress  and  the  candidates,  especially  if 
the  President  were  one  of  them.  It  was  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  in  1824,  when  the  contest  was  wholly 
personal,  the  caucus  nomination  carried  no  authority. 
Whatever  tends  to  disturb  general  confidence  ih  the 
action  of  the  nominatingbody  is  very  injurious  to  the 
party,  and  such  disturbance  is  inevitably  produced  by 
any  scheme  which  favors  illegitimate  control  of  the 
Convention,  and  it  is  therefore  a very  barren  victory 
to  persuade  the  National  Committee  to  approve  such 
a scheme. 

So  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  what  is  called  the 
Stalwart  victory  merely  makes  party  success  more 
difficult  in  1884.  But  it  also  inci-eases  that  difficulty 
iu  another  way.  Mr.  Chandler  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  that  defeat  await- 
ed the  party  if  the  representation  were  not  reformed. 
We  doubt  whether  Mr.  CHANDLER  allowed  himself  to 
make  any  such  admission.  But  the  refusal  to  reform 
is  an  unfavwable  augury  of  success  because  it  shows 
an  unwillingness  to  i-ead  wisely  the  signs  of  the  times. 
It  is  certainly  very  desirable,  if  not  indispensable  to 
Republican  success  in  1884,  that  the  party  should  be 
conformed  to  the  evident  changes  in  public  senti- 
ment, and  that  it  be  plainly  the  best  representative  of 


the  best  opinion  of  the  country.  Now  the  palpable 
predominance  in  its  councils  of  the  spirit  and  the 
leadership  that  were  discarded  in  the  Convention  of 
1880  could  haiMlly  be  an  earnest  of  victory  in  view  of 
the  state  of  political  feeling  disclosed  by  the  last  elec- 
tions. The  action  of  Congress  in  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  reform  bill  was  a much  greater  Republican 
advantage  than  some  of  its  supportei’s  probably  sup- 
posed. It  showed  a thorough  sense  of  the  situation. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  committee  is  discordant  with 
that  of  Congress,  and  defies  a clearly  expressed  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  vote  which  was  so  independent  at 
the  election  was  largely  a Republican  vote.  Now  a 
second  advei*se  vote  is  always  easier  than  the  first, 
and  that  protesting  vote  of  1882  will  not  be  recovered 
merely  by  practically  announcing  that  the  party  sees 
no  reason  to  change  its  methods  and  its  management. 
Such  victory  as  was  won  by  Stalwartism  in  the  com- 
mittee was,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  a characteristic 
Stalwart  victory  because  it  tends  to  injure  tlie  party. 
The  one  thing  which,  since  the  election,  is  a hopeful 
evidence  of  Republican  vigor  is  the  passage  of  the  re- 
form bill.  But  while  we  gladly  acknowledge  the 
efflciept  aid  that  it  received  from  certain  gentlemen 
known  as  Stalwarts,  it  will  not  be  claimed  as  in  any 
sense  a Stalwart  measure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
known  to  be  repugnant  to  Stalwart  .sentiment.  In- 
deed, the  history  of  two  years  shows  pretty  plainly 
that  if  Republican  dominance  be  desirable,  Stalwart 
victories  are  not  to  be  prayed  for. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DECISION. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pronounced  the  conspiracy 
clause  of  the  Ku-Klux  law,  section  5519  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  to  be  unconstitutional.  At  the  time  of  its 
passage  it  was  held  to  be  authorized  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  lays  certain  restriction  upon  State 
action.  The  substance  of  the  decision  is  that  under 
that  amendment  the  United  States  can  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  individuals  only  when  violated  by  State 
authority.  But  for  a simple  conspiracy  against  such 
rights  the  remedy  must  be  sought  under  State  law. 

The  sound  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  commends 
itself  to  every  intelligent  mind,  shows  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  fear  expressed  by  ex-Govemor  Seymour  in 
his  late  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  that 
there  is  a dangerous  centralizing  tendency  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  loose,  vague,  and  perilous  Jefferso- 
nian - Virginia  - and  - Kentucky  - resolution  theory  of 
the  Union  has  been  happily  discredited  by  the  war. 
Of  that  theory  Calhoun  was  the  logical  advocate  in 
asserting  the  superior  sovereignty  of  the  States.  But 
the  declaration  of  the  true  doctrine  of  national  su- 
premacy, with  distinctly  defined  State  authority,  is 
one  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
its  present  decision  is  in  strict  accordance  with  it. 

The  long  and  terrible  civil  war  sprang  from  the 
dogma  of  State  sovereignty  invoked  to  protect  and 
perpetuate  slavery.  It  was  natural  that  at  its  close 
the  tendency  to  magnify  the  national  authority  should 
have  been  very  strong,  and  especially  to  defend  the 
victims  of  slavery.  That  tendency  was  in  every  way 
preferable  to  the  disposition  to  connive  at  the  crimes 
of  the  old  slavery  spirit  under  the  same  old  plea  of 
State  sovereignty.  In  a calmer  time  the  laws  passed 
under  that  humane  impulse  are  reviewed,  and  when 
found  to  be  incompatible  with  strict  constitutional 
authority,  they  are  set  aside.  It  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  singular  wisdom  of  our  constitutional 
system. 


A DISGRACEFUL  TAX. 

The  grotesque  difficulties  and  injustice  of  the  tariff 
appear  in  many  ways,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
illustrations  which  have  been  recently  reported  that 
deserve  attention.  Attempts  have  b^n  often  made 
to  tax  American  invalids  who  use  the  mineral  waters 
of  Europe,  But  Congress  drew  the  line  of  protection 
at  that  point,  and  declined  to  levy  a tax  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  sick  to  get  well.  Congress,  however, 
could  not  outwit  the  indefatigable  ingenuity  of  the 
owners  of  American  mineral  springs,  who  obtained  a 
ruling  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  that  the 
bottles  and  jugs  in  which  the  European  water  was 
imported  must  pay  a tax  of  about  thirty  per  cent., 
although  the  jugs  and  bottles  are  useless  for  any  oth- 
er purpose.  Emboldened  by  success,  the  same  inter- 
est has  now  pushed  on,  and  proposes  to  change  the 
duty  to  one  and  a half  cents  per  pound,  which  would 
quadruple  the  tax,  and  make  it  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  per  cent. 

But  a tax  even  more  grotesque  is  that  upon  pic- 
tures and  statues.  The  dream  of  every  poor  Ameri- 
can boy  who  feels  the  instinct  of  the  artist  stirring 
within  him  is  to  save  and  save  until,  by  the  most  care- 
ful self-denial  and  economy,  he  can  lay  by  money 
enough  to  carry  him  over  the  ocean  to  see  and  study 
the  great  works  of  the  great  masters  of  his  art.  Ev- 
ery lover  of  art  feels  that  the  most  serious  impediment 
for  the  art  student  in  this  country  is  the  want  of  what 
he  calls  an  atmosphere  of  art,  which  is  only  to  be 
found  where  there  are  works  which  at  once  educate 
the  taste  of  the  community  and  inspire  and  teach  the 
young  artist  to  gratify  it.  A more  whimsical  and 
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barbarous  device  in  a civilized  and  acti^ly  de^<^ 
ing  nation  can  hardly  be  conceived  thiHl  a prohibi- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  such  taste  is  to  be  fostered 
and  such  talent  encouraged.  Such  a pr^lbition  is  a 
proscription  of  genius.  It  is  saying  to  RaphaKU  and 
Michael  Angelo,  to  Titian  and  'Turner,  to  the  to- 
fining  and  humanizing  influences  of  beauty  anfl’Mee 
as  revealed  in  all  historic  and  contemporaneoustt^ 
that  they  are  not  welcome  to  America,  and  shall  be 
treated  as  invaders  and  enemies.  A consequence  of 
this  foolish  exclusion  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Mil- 
let in  a recent  letter.  An  exhibition  of  the  pictures 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living  English  art- 
ists, Alma  Tadema,  is  proixised  in  London.  Some  of 
the  most  important  of  his  pictures  are  owned  in  this 
country.  The  owners  are  willing  to  loan  the  pictures 
for  the  exhibition,  provided  that  they  are  guaranteed 
against  payment  of  tlie  duty  upon  them  vrhen  they 
are  return^.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
clares the  law  to  be  explicit,  and  upon  the  present 
value  of  the  pictures,  which  the  customs  appraisers 
may  determine,  the  return  duty  would  be  much  great- 
er than  the  original. 

Could  anything  be  more  ludicrous  and  more  shame- 
ful for  a generous  and  civilized  nation  ? Mr.  Tade- 
ma is  to  be  denied  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  his  pic- 
tures owned  in  this  country  because  his  greater  fame 
makes  those  pictures  more  valuable,  and  the  reason 
alleged  is  that  if  good  pictures  by  foreign  artists  are 
permitted  to  come  into  the  country,  the  production  of 
good  pictures  in  America  will  be  check^.  Does  the 
introduction  of  beautiful  foreign  shrubs  and  plants 
ruin  the  American  florist?  Was  the  Parthenon  built 
or  the  “La.st  Judgment”  painted  by  promoting  igno- 
rance of  the  great  achievements  of  art,  and  shutting  up 
Athens  and  Rome  to  a stifling  provinciality  ? Amer- 
ican artists  are  wiser  than  American  legislators,  and 
the  Society  of  American  Artists  has  recently  passed  a 
resolution  which  Congress,  in  re’vising  the  tariff,  may 
well  heed: 

“ Besolred,  That  the  attention  of  the  present  Tariff  Commission 
and  of  Congress  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  whereas  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  only  leading  nation  in  the  world 
that  has  not  inherited  the  works  of  art  of  any  great  epoch  of  the 
past,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  nation  that  puts  a penalty,  by 
means  of  a tariff,  upon  the  importation  of  works  of  art,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  society  all  works 
of  art  should  be  excepted  from  the  payment  of  duties,  toth  in  the 
interest  of  art  in  general  and  of  American  art  in  particular.” 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  “CIMBRIA.” 

Our  remark  of  last  week  that  improvement  in  the 
means  of  saving  human  life  does  not  keep  pace  with 
all  other  improvement  is  sadly  verified  by  the  terri- 
ble catastrophe  of  the  Cimbria.  the  Hamburg  steam- 
er which  was  run  down  by  the  steam-ship  Sttltan  on 
Friday,  January  19,  on  the  way  from  Hamburg  to 
Havre,  sinking  within  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a 
loss  of  nearly  four  hundred  passengers.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  disasters  upon  the  sea  which  no  care  or 
skill  seems  to  be  able  to  avert.  Maritime  signals, 
water-proof  compartments,  every  life-preserving  de- 
vice, often  become  futile  in  the  terrible  hour,  and  the 
ocean  remorselessly  asserts  its  supremacy  over  the  ut- 
most human  ingenuity. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  catastrophe,  however, 
which  seem  to  be  avoidable  at  sea,  and  among  these 
may  be  included  such  a collision  as  that  of  the  Sul- 
tan with  the  Cimbria.  There  was  a dense  fog;  sig- 
nal-whistles were  heard ; a ship  is  suddenly  seen  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  off  ; there  is  a crash,  and  al- 
most immediately  the  vessel  that  is  struck  heels  over 
and  sinks.  So  far  as  now  appears,  officers  and  crew 
and  passengers  behaved  well,  and  nothing  that  science 
has  devised  for  safety  was  wanting.  But  there  was 
not  a storm.  Both  vessels  were  entirely  manageable, 
and  it  would  seem  that  if  both  had  been  merely  hold- 
ing their  headway,  so  fatal  a crash  need  not  have  oc- 
cureed.  The  most  baffling  enemy  of  the  seaman  is 
fog.  It  destroys  the  poasibility  of  seeing,  and  it  is 
now  said  that  it  also  paralyzes  sound.  The  only  rea- 
sonable course  to  pursue  is  to  move  as  slowly  as  p<»- 
sible.  But  the  accounts  of  the  sailing  of  vessels  in 
fogs  show  generally  that  they  either  dash  on  at  full 
speed  or  proceed  at  half  speed.  In  the  crowded  bay 
and  harbor  of  New  York,  when  serious  collisions  oc- 
cur, it  is  because  vessels  are  doing  more  than  merely 
keeping  their  headway.  When  the  Staten  Island  fer- 
ry-boat Castleton  was  run  down  by  the  s^  steamer 
Spain  a few  years  ago,  the  Spain  was  moving  out  of 
the  harbor,  not  perhaps  at  full  speed,  but  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  superior  force  to  any  craft  that  she  was 
likely  to  encounter. 

There  is  no  easy  method  of  enforcing  a rule  regfu- 
lating  speed  during  a fog.  The  management  of  ve^ 
sels  under  such  circumstances  depends  very  mu^ 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  commander.  An  a<L 
venturous  and  boldbaptain  naturally  takes  risks  and 
runs  for  luck,  depending  upon  the  momentum  of  his 
vessel  and  the  chapter  of  chances.  The  prudent  cap- 
tain holds  his  cautious  way,  and  in  the  midst  is  over- 
taken and  run  down.  The  perils  of  the  s^  are  ve^ 
little  diminished.  Iron  hulls,  and  collision  bulk- 
heads, and  Atlantic  voyages  of  a week,  and  every 
comfort  and  luxury  of  accommodation  and  entertain- 
ment, alleviate  somewhat  the  discomforts,  but  Uiey  do 
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not  obviate  the  dangers,  of  a sea-voyage.  But  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  disasters  by  sea  and  land 
which  have  marked  this  winter  will  certainly  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  running  for  luck  is  not  the  con- 
duct of  wise  men  or  of  a sensible  community. 


BULLION  CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Syl'VTWTKR,  of  the  Assay  OflBce,  has  issued  a 
little  pamphlet  making  a simple  and  valnahle  practical 
snggestion  for  a safe  currency.  The  actual  use  of  coin  in 
business  transactions  is  so  small  as  to  be  compnted  at  only 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  Mr.  Syi.vkstf.r  pro- 
poses that  the  bulk  of  bullion  be  mauufactnred  into  fine 
bars,  with  the  weight  and  fineuess  stamped  npon  them,  and 
that  such  bars  of  a defined  fineness  be  made  legal  tender 
for  their  stam}>ed  value. 

The  government  is  to  keep  the  bars  on  deposit,  issuing 
for  them  certificates  of  deposit  redeemable  upon  presenta- 
tion. The  certificates,  of  any  fractional  value,  secure<l  by 
bullion  actually  npon  deposit  and  always  ready  to  be  deliv- 
ered, would  be  the  equivalent  of  gold,  and  circulate  os  bank- 
notes or  legal  tenders,  and  for  convenience  would  be  greatly 
preferable  to  coin.  Mr.  Sylvester  estimates  that  nine- 
teuths  of  the  present  coinage  would  be  dispensed  with,  as 
the  only  need  of  coin  would  be  to  supply  the  occasional  de- 
mand of  holders  of  small  certificates. 

The  application  of  this  scheme  to  silver  bullion  is  more 
difiScnlt.  Mr.  Sylvester  thinks  that  silver  bars  might  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  made  legal  tender  at  the 
market  value  of  silver  calculated  in  gold.  This  relative 
value  he  would  have  authoritatively  determined  each  busi- 
uera  day  in  the  year,  and  that  di-tcnnination  should  fix  the 
relative  legal  value  for  tlie  next  business  day.  This  is  more 
uncertain.  But  the  uncertainty  is  inevitable  in  the  attempt 
to  deal  with  a double  standard.  Mr.  Sylvester’s  proposi- 
tion in  regard  to  gold  bullion  is  certainly  admirably  simple 
and  feasible.  


LIBBER’S  LETTERS. 

The  massive  head  and  the  serious,  half-melancholy  face 
of  the  portrait  in  the  lAfe  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber  viv- 
idly recall  that  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  learned  man.  The 
hook  itself,  edited  by  Professor  Perry,  is  a delightful  con- 
tribution to  our  literatnre,  for  the  freedom  and  familiarity 
of  Lieber’s  letters,  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  perception, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  charming  of  correspondents. 
Neither  time  nor  fate  could  affect  the  simplicity,  euthnsi- 
nsm,  and  teudemess  of  bis  nature.  Age  did  not  wither 
him,  nor  custom  stale  the  generous  impulse  which  led  the 
hoy  of  fifteen  joyfully  to  Waterloo  aud  Greece. 

Those  who  saw  the  grave  elderly  professor  could  not 
readily  believe  that  his  young  life  had  been  singularly  ro- 
mantic. He  grew  up  with  the  young  Germany  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  century,  with  which  hatred  of  Napoleon 
was  a kind  of  religion,  and  among  the  noble  labors  of  bis 
life  none  was  nobler  than  that  of  founding  political  liberty 
npon  a moral  basis,  and  expounding  the  moral  sanctions  of 
low.  From  1835  to  1857  Lieber  filled  the  chair  of  history 
in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia.  It  was  a 
loug  aud  sad  exile  for  him.  His  friends  were  all  elsewhere, 
and  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  life,  the  opinions,  aud  the 
tendencies  of  the  society  around  him. 

The  sense  of  isolation,  however,  gave  him  all  the  more 
leisure  for  his  real  work,  the  preparation  of  his  treatises 
npon  political  science,  which  are  the  most  important  that 
have  appeared  in  this  country.  His  ardent  and  effusive 
hatnre  also  constantly  overflowed  into  lettei-s,  which  are  a 
most  interesting  series  of  comments  upon  the  quarter  of  a 
century  prece<liug  the  civil  war,  by  a man  of  foreign  birth, 
but  of  the  truest  American  sympathies  aud  of  a strong  men- 
tal grasp,  living  nnwlllingly  in  the  very  heart  of  the  seces- 
sion movement.  When  the  war  came,  his  great  knowledge 
and  experience  mmle  him  a most  useful  counsellor  of  the 
government,  as  the  book  shows.  With  admirable  judgment 
Professor  Perry  has  so  skillfully  disposed  the  letters  that 
they  tell  the  story  of  the  life,  and  make  an  autobiography 
80  siiignlarly  interesting  that  all  who  knew  Dr.  Lieber 
personally  will  rejoice  to  know  that  their  admiration  will 
be  now  confirmed  by  a more  general  public  appreciation. 


THE  GREEK  LEXICON. 

The  seventh  edition  of  the  Greek-English  Lexicon  of 
Liddell  and  Scott,  just  issued  by  the  Harpers,  is  a noble 
work.  It  has  been  revised  and  angmeuted  throughout  with 
large  additions,  and  in  this  work  the  editors  have  had  the 
great  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  the  most  accom- 
plish^l  American  scholars,  of  which  they  make  honorable 
mention : “ We  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance rendered  ns  by  many  scholars.  More  particularly 
Uiiist  we  mention  the  names  of  Professors  Drisler,  of  New 
York,  Goodwtn,  of  Cambridge,  Mnssachnsetts,  and  Gilder- 
bleeve,  of  Baltimore.  Professors  Goodwin  and  Gilder- 
sleeve  have  rewritten  several  importaut  articles,  which 
tUeir  well-known  grammatical  learning  makes  peculiarly 
valuable;  we  may  specify  the  articles  on  dp,  ti,  itrei,  tore, 
tva,  ^wc.  Off,  on-drf,  ou,  aud  vpip : the  former  has  also 
supplied  some  excellent  additions  to  Attic  law  terms,  such 
88  y^fiftartvc,  vapaypatfifi,  evvoiKOs,  vfipic,  irnopoata.  Profess- 
or DitpLER  has  gone  carefully  over  the  whole  book,  and 
there  is  hardly  a page  which  does  not  bear  some  trace  of 
hi8  accurate  observation.”  The  work,  which  is  invaluable 
0 every  studeut  of  Greek,  is  finely  printed,  and  it  is  bound 
lu  the  most  convenient  style. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
orm  League  last  summer  three  addresses  were  authorized— 
^ voters  of  the  United  States,  one  to  the  clergy  of 
8 denominations,  and  one  to  the  friends  of  education  and 
e authorities  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  first  address 
before  the  election  in  November,  the  sec- 
Tk  issued,  and  the  third  is  in  preparation. 

e address  to  the  clergy  is  signed  by  the  Hon.  John  Ja.y, 
cnaiiman;  and  by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D.,  of 


Boston ; the  Right  Rev.  Stephen  V.  Ryan,  of  Buffalo ; the 
Rev. Samuel  J.  Niccolis,  D.D.,  of  St.  Louis ; the  Rev.  J.  An- 
drews Harris,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia ; and  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

The  names  aud  the  standing  of  these  gentlemen  well  il- 
Instrate  the  extent  of  the  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the 
character  of  those  who  are  interested.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  party,  but  of  political  morality,  to  which  uone  more 
than  the  clergy  would  be  naturally  attracted,  and  the  ad- 
dress just  issued  calls  especial  attention  to  a branch  of  the 
subject  which  hitherto  has  not  been  made  prominent — the 
effect  of  the  spoils  system  of  appointment  upon  the  treat- 
ment aud  welfare  of  the  most  helpless  class  in  the  commu- 
nity— the  recipients  of  public  charity.  The  clearly  defined 
facts  and  the  cogent  reasoniug  of  the  address  upon  this 
point  will  arouse  renewed  interest  in  oue  of  the  simplest 
and  most  beneficent  of  reform  movements. 

The  address  is  brief,  aud  is  to  he  obtained  for  circulation, 
at  the  most  moderate  price,  at  the  office  of  the  League,  No. 
4 Pine  Street,  New  York. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A VETERAN. 

The  venerable  James  Watson  Webb,  ex-Minister  to  Bra- 
zil, and  long  the  editor  of  the  old  Courier  and  Enquirer,  v/ho 
will  complete  his  eighty-first  year  on  the  8th  of  February, 
writes  cheerfully  to  the  Times  to  correct  a statement  of  bis 
greater  ago,  and  atlds  some  striking  reminiscences. 

In  1819  Mr.  Webb  was  a young  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and 
he  says : 

“ I was  stationed  at  Detroit  when  its  population  was  only  2000 ; 
it  is  now  upward  of  160,000.  I was  stationed  at  St.  Louis  when 
ite  population  was  25,000;  it  now  exceeds  660,000.  I was  sta- 
tioned at  Cliicago  ten  years  before  the  first  house  was  erected, 
and  its  present  population  exceeds  600,000.  When  I first  passed 
through  Buffalo,  in  1819,  it  contained  some  fifty  houses,  and  it  now 
boasts  a population  of  nearly  300,000.  At  that  time  the  shipping 
of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Mieliigan  consisted  of  one  steamer,  the 
WcUk-in  tIw-Water,  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  shore  near  Buffalo, 

three  small  schooners,  the  Decatur,  the  Jackson,  and  the , and 

one  hermaphrodite  brig  belonging  to  Canada.” 

As  adjutant  of  the  Third  Regiment,  Mr.  Webb  passed  up 
the  Fox  River  aud  down  the  Wisconsin : 

“ Now  all  Wisconsin  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  arc 
well-settled  flourishing  States.  And  all  this  during  the  active  pe- 
riod of  a single  life.  Then  all  the  region  of  which  I write  was  a 
solitary  wilderness,  occupied  by  the  Indian  only  and  the  game  upon 
wliich  he  lived.  Now  it  boasts  a population  of  nearly  twenty  mill- 
ions of  inteUigent,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  freemen.” 


REVO LUTIONARY  MON UM ENTS. 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  centennial  season  is  a fit- 
ting time  for  the  passage  of  the  Revolutionary  monument 
hill  by  Congress.  We  have  more  than  once  called  atten- 
tion to  this  ineasnre,  and  the  completion  of  the  monument 
on  the  Saratoga  battle-field,  the  movement  for  the  memo- 
rial at  Valley  Forge,  aud  the  impoiuling  celebration  at  New- 
burgh, which  will  close  the  series  of  commemorations,  natu- 
rally renexv  public  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  hill  before  Congress  provides  that  whenever  any  in- 
corporated State  association  shall  have  begun  to  raise 
money  to  erect  a memorial  upon  a Revolutionary  battle- 
field, it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  dollar  from  the 
public  Treasury  for  every  dollar  raised  by  its  own  efforts, 
within  a limit  to  be  specified.  There  are  proper  safe- 
guards provided  against  unauthorized  payments  on  foolish 
undertakings,  and  thus  the  chief  objection  that  might  be 
offered  is  readily  removed. 

Siicli  a bill  is  its  own  argument.  When  jobbery  has 
been  prevented,  every  old  State,  and  every  new  State 
sprung  from  the  old,  will  naturally  favor  its  passage.  In 
our  swift  national  life  whatever  recalls  with  honor  the 
great  deeds  and  the  great  men  that  helped  to  make  us  a 
nation  is  a priceless  benefit.  The  proposition  of  the  hill 
concerns,  of  course,  a sentiment,  but  patriotism  and  love, 
the  strongest  social  and  moral  forces,  are  no  more.  Grants 
for  such  memorials  will  not  return  in  dividends  of  money. 
They  are  like  appropriations  for  flags  and  salutes.  But  tile 
reason  and  the  merits  of  the  bill  are  so  obvious  that,  could 
it  once  be  brought  to  a vote,  it  is  not  donbtful  that  it  would 
pass.  New  York  is  one  of  the  original  States  interested, 
and  we  are  sure  the  Senators  and  Representatives  would 
gladly  support  a well-considered  bill. 


PERSONAL. 

Herr  Most,  the  anarchist,  was  sent  to  jail  in  London  for  ex- 
pres.'^ing  his  deliglit  at  the  murder  of  the  Czar,  but  was  very  gen- 
erally ignored  in  Chicago  for  exhorting  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  “ kill  every  one  now  ruling  over  the  people.”  The  Pali 
Mall  Gazette  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  notice  “ the  wiser  toler- 
ance of  the  Americans.” 

— Professor  Felix  Adler  assures  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 
that  “ the  bond  that  attracts  man  to  woman  always  begins  with 
admiration.  A.s  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  grew  from  its  first  wire,  so 
love  springs  from  admiration.  Women  acknowledge  the  differ- 
ence, but  not  the  inferiority,  of  their  sex,  by  their  admiration  for 
masculine  strength ; and  unless  a man  has  some  strength,  men- 
tally or  physically,  he  can  never  attract  any  but  silly  misses.” 

— The  late  Bi.shop  Wilberforce’s  diary  contains  the  following: 
“ It  is  bard  to  convince  a person  like  the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork  that 
you  do  not  agree  with  him — (1)  because  his  self-importance  makes 
him  almost  unable  to  apprehend  such  a possibility ; (2)  because  it 
leads  him  so  perpetually  to  repeat  his  own  assertions  that  it  is  not 
easy,  without  a seeming  breach  of  courtesy,  to  force  in  the  men- 
tion of  your  own  opinions.” 

— On  his  fifty-fourth  birthday  the  Tichbornk  claimant,  still  in 
Portsea  Prison,  was  allowed  to  receive  a visit  from  his  two  sons. 
He  showed  them  “ a first-class  conduct  badge”  which  he  wears  for 
good  behavior. 

— The  reading  of  Dante,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “ is  not  merely  a 
pleasure,  a tour  de  force,  or  a lesson ; it  is  a vigorous  discipline  for 
the  heart,  the  intellect,  the  whole  man.  In  the  school  of  Dante  I 
have  learned  a great  part  of  that  mental  provision  (however  insig- 
nificant it  may  be)  wliich  has  served  me  to  make  the  journey  of 
human  life  up  to  the  term  of  nearly  seventy-three  years.” 

— A correspondent  of  the  Lancet  writes : “ There  is  just  now  a 
demand  for  highly  educated  young  women  for  work  requiring  all 
those  qualities  of  mind  which  doctors’  girls  may  be  supposed  veiy 
often  to  inherit,  being  such  as  tend  to  the  success  of  m^cal  men, 


viz.,  an  interest  in  anatomy,  a quickness  to  note  the  movements 
and  appearance  of  the  body,  and  a de.sire  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  their  fellow-creatures.”  He  refers  to  the  work  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  so-called  dumb  to  communicate  by  the  oral  or  German 
method.  There  is  a college  in  England  where  this  method  is 
taught.  The  number  of  deaf  and  so-called  dumb  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  about  the  same  as  the  number  of  “ qualified 
medical  men.” 

— John  Brigut’s  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Lucas,  said  at  a tem- 
perance meeting  that  women  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by  drink, 
and  the  hardest  to  convince  as  to  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence. 

— Punch  thinks  that  at  the  present  festive  season  even  paupers 
might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  festivities  of  music  and  dancing, 
and  suggests  to  any  benevolent  board  of  guardians  the  idea  of  a 
workhouse  ball  at  least  once  a yeai’.  “f^*ts  of  workhouse  qua- 
drilles and  workhouse  waltzes  might  be  composed  expressly  for 
such  entertainments,  and  the  dance  music  might  include  a Afenvet 
de  la  Maimn  iT Indttstrie.  It  might  do  the  hearts  of  .some  of  the 
parishioners  good  to  attend  a 6oaa  fide  charity  ball.” 

— Mr.  W.  W.  Actor,  our  Minister  to  Rome,  has  organized  in  that 
city  an  American  club,  with  reading,  card,  dress,  billiard,  and  con- 
versation rooms. 

— Paiti  is  said  to  receive  $4000  every  night  she  sings,  and  Nils- 
son $2000. 

— That  distinguished  octogenarian  surgeon,  Dr.  Willard  Par- 
ker, has  been  seriously  ill  from  a cold. 

— While  on  his  trip  to  Charleston,  the  Marqnis  of  Lome  bad  a 
difficulty  with  the  railroad  authorities,  who  wanted  to  charge  him 
f for  towing  his  two  special  cars  from  Richmond  to  that  city. 
Having  explained  that  he  did  not  propose  to  be  gouged,  the  Mar- 
quis bought  tickets  for  all  the  seats  in  a Pullman  car,  transferred 
his  baggage  and  the  Princess  Louise's  ‘‘  tilings”  to  it.,  and  proceed- 
ed on  bis  journey,  leaving  the  special  cars  behind. 

— In  his  newest  poem,  Mr.  Swinburne  announces  that  love  is 
“ the  loyalest  and  lordliest  born  of  things.” 

— Dr.  W,  Rohkrtson  Smith’s  professorship  at  Cambridge  is  a 
non-resident  one.  Ills  chair  is  that  of  Arabic. 

— ^The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H. 
Milburn  in  and  about  New  York  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
distinguished  lecturt'r  contemplates  giving  during  Lent  a popular 
course  at  Chiokering  Hall.  His  subject  will  be,  “ The  Great  Orators, 
from  Demosthenes  to  Webster  and  Clay,”  These  lectures  are  his- 
torical  and  picturosque  rather  than  critical  and  technical,  and  will 
prove  a positive  treat  to  those  who  hear  them.  The  first  will  be  de- 
livered on  Thnr.sday,  February  16,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the 
others  on  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays  following.  The  succeas  of 
the  previous  morning  course,  given  in  the  same  hall  last  spring, 
on  " The  Great  Poets,”  was  very  marked,  and  judging  from  the 
rapid  sale  of  tickets  for  the  Lenten  lectures,  they  will  be  received 
with  equal  favor. 

— The  Boston  Adrertker,  while  admitting  that  "the  rest  of  the 
country  has  been  making  fun”  of  Bostonians  on  account  of  their 
partiality  for  baked  beans,  finds  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
Bostonians  have  been  forcing  all  creation  to  eat  their  dish  at  their 
price. 

— An  English  editor  expresses  his  amazement  that  an  unmar- 
ried lady  should  expatiate  to  married  ladies  on  such  a subject  as 
“How  to  Wa.sli  a Baby.”  “Such  was  the  case,  though.  Thirty 
women  listened  the  other  night,  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  Pbilu- 
tlelphiii,  U)  Mis.s  Mary  Hobart’s  hints  on  baby  - washing,  which 
were  illustiiited  with  a live  specimen  lent  for  the  occasion  by  a 
young  mother  in  the  audience.” 

— Women  arc  to  be  employed  as  clerks  in  the  French  post-of- 
fices, beginning  their  ojwrations  in  the  Money-order  Department. 
They  know  how  to  give  orders  about  money. 

— Bonnat,  Bastikn  Lepage,  and  Antonin  Prod.st  were  success- 
ful in  making  sketches  of  the  dead  Gambetta  at  Ville  d’Avray, 
Imt  Mkisjo.'.'ier  came  away  without  having  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

— Advertisement  in  the  London  Qwen  : " Address  wanted  of  a 
lady  who  will  embroider  my  initials  on  my  own  linen.  E.  L,  C., 
Timanl,  Kcmnal  Wood,  Chislehurst.” 

— The  King  of  Portugal  has  had  his  town  residence  connected 
with  the  Lisbon  Telephone  Exchange,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
monarch  to  do  such  a thing. 

— Arabi  Pasha’s  wife  did  not  accompany  him  in  his  exile  to 
Ceylon.  She  is  living  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  where  she  is 
known  os  Madame  Arabi.  Although  dressing  in  European  cos- 
tume, she  is  Orientally  veiled  when  on  the  streets. 

— Mr.  Edmund  Yates  observes : " I do  not  think  that  artists 
should  be  too  literary.  Therefore  I decline  to  find  fault  with  the 
naif  grammar  with  which  Mr.  Millais  has  just  lauded  John  Leech  : 
’ Few  of  we  painters  will  leave  such  good  and  valuable  work  as  be 
has  left.’  Let  the  worry  of  pronouns  and  their  cases  be  left  to  we 
journalists ; they  need  not  oppress  the  mind  of  he  who  painted  the 
grand  old  man  so  grandly.” 

— The  majority  of  French  journalists,  writes  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  World,  have  strange  ideas  of  dignity  and 
self-respect.  Scandal — that  is  their  great  resource.  A Parisian 
celebrity  is  reported  to  be  ill,  for  instance.  Straightway  a dozen 
reporters  besiege  his  door  and  insist  on  having  information.  If 
he  has  the  intruders  turned  out,  they  go  and  publish  some  horrible 
calumny  on  him.  The  accident  to  M.  Gambetta  is  a case  in  point. 

— M.  Got,  the  celebrated  actor  of  the  Commie  Fran^aise,  will 
receive  this  year  in  salary  and  perquisites  about  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

— Louisr  Michel,  the  French  socialist,  is  tall  and  thin,  with 
square  shoulders,  and  a high  but  somewhat  receding  forehead. 
She  dresses  in  black,  and  wears  a long  black  veil.  Her  voice  is 
clear,  and  her  utterance  fluent  and  distinct.  She  demands  that 
women  shall  have  the  right  to  work  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

— The  "Congress  of  Professors  of  French,”  held  recently  in 
London  under  the  presidency  of  the  French  Consul-General,  has 
resolved  to  admit  governesses  “ as  adherent  members  of  the  so- 
ciety.” 

— The  decorations  and  furniture  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Vajiderbilt’s 
Japanese  parlor,  which  adjoins  his  drawing-room,  cost  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

—Mr.  Georob  Inness’s  monthly  lectures  before  the  Composition 
Class  of  the  Art  Students*  League  are  making  a deep  impression 
upon  his  listeners. 

— Professor  Ernect  Haekkl  writes  from  Ceylon,  where  he  has 
been  travelling,  that  he  procured  the  greatest  delicacies  for  his  ta- 
ble by  hunting.  Of  these  delicacies  the  best  was  roast  monkey. 
"This  noble  game  proved  excellent,  whether  freshly  roasted  or 
laid  for  some  time  in  vinegar.”  The  flesh  of  the  flying-fox  was 
less  agreeable,  but  the  gigantic  lizard  when  cooked  resembled  veal. 
On  one  occasion  the  chief  of  a village  gave  the  professor  a recep- 
tion, and  “ a band  of  five  tom-tom-beaters  and  as  many  flute-play- 
ers began  to  make  a noise  that  would  soften  a stone.  At  the 
same  time  two  dancers,  on  stilts  twelve  feet  high,  executed  the 
most  wonderful  evolutions.  Meanwhile  the  chiefs  daughters, 
plump,  black-haired  maidens,  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
with  very  delicately  shaped  limbs,  offered  toddy  or  palm  wine  in 
cocoa-nut  shells,  and  cakes  and  fruit.  Unfortunately  I could  not 
understand  a word  of  the  long  speech  which  the  chief  addressed 
to  me,  but  I made  out  that  he  was  telling  me  he  considered  my 
visit  a- great  honor — an  idea  that  was  pantomimically  carried  out 
by  ten  naked  painted  and  decorated  dimeers,  who  jumped  madly 
round  my  throne.” 
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The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  this  emi- 
nent artist  sent  a thrill  of  sorrow  and  regret 
throiigli  two  continents.  His  popularity  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  country.  He  was  ns  well 
known  in  England  and  America  as  he  was  in 
France;  and  his  own  countrymen  can  not  grieve 
more  sincerely  over  his  untimely  decease  than  do 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  world,  who  have 
admired  him  and  his  work  ever  since  he  became 
known  here  through  the  publication  of  his  illus- 
trations to  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 

His  life  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  industry 
and  success.  Born  at  Strasburg  in  1832,  he  went 
to  Paris  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  finished  his 
youthful  studies  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  and 
when  only  fifteen  was  employed  on  the  Journal 
pour  Rire.  He  also  sent  some  pen-drawings  to 
the  Salon  in  1848,  and  continued  to  exhibit  every 
succeeding  year.  In  1857  his  work  received  hon- 
orable mention,  and  the  exceptional  merit  and 
originality  of  his  designs  were  recognized  on  every 
hand.  The  fertility  of  his  imagination  was  mar- 
vellous, and  not  less  so  was  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  accomplished.  This,  indeed,  was  to  be 
regretted.  So  eager  was  he  to  produce  the  weird 
and  fantastic  drawings  which  were  so  popular 
that  he  gave  himself  no  opportunity  for  the  re- 
flection and  study  which  would  have  developed 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  enabled 
him  to  achieve  something  greater  than  anything 
he  has  done  in  painting  or  design. 

Doue’s  works  are  so  numerous  that  a mere 
catalogue  of  their  titles  would  fill  a large  volume. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  his  designs  number 
more  than  50,000 ; and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
his  imagination  was  as  fertile  as  ever,  and  his 
hand  had  lo«t  none  of  its  cunning.  Of  course 
there  is  a vast  amount  of  rubbish  among  these 
drawings.  Many  of  them,  like  the  razors  in  Pe- 
ter Pindar’s  story,  were  “ made  to  sell” ; and,  un- 
fortunately for  Dork  s fame,  they  did  sell.  No 
other  artist  ever  had  a following  so  large  and  en- 
thusiastic. Everything  which  he  produced  was 
eagerly  caught  up.  Art  was  with  him  an  indus- 
try. He  drew  innumerable  pictures  for  illustra- 
ted  journals,  in  almost  every  phase  of  art — cari-  i . 

catnro,  landscape,  pathos,  satire;  and  in  all  his 
facility  was  simply  wonderful.  But  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  book  illustrations.  His  designs  for 
the  works  of  R.\bki.ais,  the  Wandering  Jew,  Bal- 
zac's Conte*  Drolatiqnes,  the  Essays  of  Montaigne, 

Don  Quixote,  Dante’s  Inferno,  Tennyson’s  poems, 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  the  Bible,  Coleridge’s 
AncietU  Mariner,  etc.,  gave  him  a worM-wide  ce- 
lebrity. The  sale  of  these  works  was  immense, 
and  tiieir  popularity  has  not  declined  with  time.  They  are  held, 
as  a matter  of  course,  in  various  grades  of  estimation,  on  the  one 
hand  laudeil  to  the  skies,  on  the  other  condemned  with  every  pos- 
sible  note  of  depreciation.  The  true  estimate  lies  between  the.se 
extremes.  “It  is  hazardous,”  says  Mr.  .Iarvls,  “to  underUkc  to 
analyze  tlie  gifts  of  a man  who,  at  only  thirty-two,  has  made  near- 
ly fifty  thousand  designs,  and  won  univeraal  fame ; who  is  cosmo- 
polit.i’n  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  as  familiar  with  the  great  writers 
of  England,  Gennanv,  Italv,  and  Spain  as  with  his  own.  and  who 
finally  laid  the  whole  Orient  under  contribution  by  illustrating 
anew'  for  the  nineteenth  century  the  Bible.”  Again,  dwelling  on 
a certain  cast  of  Dork  s mind,  Mr.  Jarvis  says : “ If  the  prominent 
trait  of  Delacroix  was  physical  force,  that  of  Dore  is  fiendish  hor- 
ror. That  which  devils  most  enjoy  he  most  heartily  depicts.  . . . 
Even  Dante,  reared  in  mediteval  notions  of  theology  and  politics, 
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finds  some  springs  of  tenderness,  and  always  of  faith,  in  his  soul ; 
but  Dork,  in  translating  his  In  ferno  into  pictorial  French,  discards 
all  humanity,  and  presents  the  horrors  of  the  Dantcscpie  imagery 
in  forms  more  appalling  than  the  original.” 

The  first  of  Dore’.s  works  which  made  a decided  impressioa  in 
this  country  was  his  Wandering  Jew.  Here  his  imagination 
had  full  play,  and  he  gave  it  a loose  rein.  Xo  other  of  his  works 
approaches  it  in  grotesciue,  grim  horror.  The  power  of  these  de- 
signs is  undeniable;  the  work  immensely  enhanced  Dores  repu- 
tation, and  the  demand  for  his  designs  became  so  clamorous  that  his 
publishers  could  not  supply  it.  Ilis  Bible  illustrations,  engraved 
by  the  greatest  raaster.s  of  the  art  in  France,  were  no  less  popular, 
and  his  Milton  and  Tennyson  went  through  many  editions.  The 
magnificent  edition  of  his  Don  Quixote,  published  at  vast  expense, 
and  with  every  luxury  of  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  proved  to 


be  80  popular  that  the  plates  were  used  in  many 
cheaper  editions  in  America  and  England. 

None  of  Dork’s  recent  works  has  had  a more 
extended  sale  in  this  country  than  his  Ancient 
Marina-.  Coleridge’s  weird  and  fantastic  poem 
presented  a magnificent  field  for  the  display  of 
Dore’s  best  (pialitics.  Here  was  everything  to 
excite  and  nothing  to  trammel  his  imagination. 
The  excellence  and  beauty  of  his  illustrations 
were  at  once  acknowledged.  They  took  a strong 
hold  on  the  public,  and  the  volume,  which  was 
brought  out  in  this  country  by  Harper  k Bao- 
THERS,  by  arrangement  with  the  author  and  his 
Paris  piiblishere,  became  at  once  one  of  the  most 
popular  gift-books  of  the  season — a popularity 
which  it  still  retains. 

The  success  of  this  remarkable  work  suggested 
to  Harper  k Brothers  the  idea  of  engaging  Ges- 
TAvr.  DoRif  to  illustrate  a volume  for  their  house; 
and  ill  tlie  course  of  the  correspondence  which 
ensued  it  transpired  that  the  artist  was  already 
meditating  a series  of  illustrations  to  Poe’s  Jta. 
vm,  a poem  wliich  had  taken  a strong  hold  on  his 
imagination.  The  wonderful  advance  which  the 
art  of  wood-engraving  had  made  in  this  country 
convinced  him  that  nowhere  else  could  his  de- 
signs be  more  faithfully  and  artistically  rendered. 
Other  work,  already  on  hand,  prevented  him  from 
prosecuting  this  scheme  until  last  summer,  when 
he  took  it  up  with  ins  accustomed  energy.  The 
designs,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  executed  in 
about  sixty  days,  and  sent  to  this  city  to  be  en- 
graved. tlu  v were  at  once  placed  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  most  distinguislicd  men  in  the  profession, 
bv  w liom  no  pains  have  been  .spared  to  render 
them  ill  tlie  best  and  most  effective  style  of  which 
wood  engraving  will  admit.  The  designs  are 
among  the  most  ifinarkable  of  the  long  scries  of 
illustnitioiis  which  have  come  from  Dork’s  hand, 
and  tliey  will  be  published  in  a form  and  style 
woiiliy  of  the  master’s  work.  The  volume,  now 
ready  for  the  press,  will  be  similar  in  .“ize  and 
sliape  to  tlic  Ancient  Mariner,  and  will  contain 
Iwentv-foiir  full-page  engravings,  and  two  smaller 
ones,  with  a portrait  of  the  artist. 

It  is  an  interesling  fact  tliat  Dork’s  last  and 
in  many  re.spcets  his  best  work  should  have  been 
executed  for  an  American  publigliing  bouse,  and 
put  on  wood  by  American  engravers.  He  was 
sanguine  of  its'  success,  and  competent  critics 
who  have- seen  jiroofs  taken  from  the  finished 
blocks  assert  that  nothing  finer  has  ever  been 
done  ill  wood. 

Dork  was  unmarried.  His  liome  is  thus  ples- 
santlv  described  in  a recent  letter  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle: 

“ Be  lm«  livpil  for  vears  In  Ids  mother's  honse  la  the 
Rue  SI.  Domhdqiie, St.  Germain,  the  a.u  ient,  historic 
,(  I i-t  rid  residences  and  <>1''  'V’V’'*- vZl  whtra 

iiioaehwl  tliroiii;li  a hii-e  ).<M  te  cochere,  opeiimg  into  a court-yiml,  w hem 
von  nnmnt  a hro  id  slairnl-e,  and  reach  a larire  apartment  fnrmshee  after 
the  French  inaimer,  hot  tilled  with  nriistic  ohj.-cts  and 

Koi  t Thfi-o  are  bits  of  armor,  oictnres,  eiigravincs,  books,  brlc-A-orsc. 
mnsica!  instrmn.mts.  tapestry,  cn.rions  wea.mos, 
small  <locs,  to  wideb  tbe  ainst  is  i.uicli-1  should  ‘ 

t.wii.Hl  • « l Mtev.T  ill  sliort.  inav  lead  to  piclnres<iueness  and  comtort.  ue 
uisTimall  slu'Jio  near  tm:  apmtmeiit.  and  does  much  of  his  work  thei^ 
H(-  has  also  in  tbe  Kne  Bayard  a large  studio,  oue  of  the  huest,  if  not  the 
liiiesl,  in  the  city." 

Dork  died  on  Tuesda v.  January  23.  He  caught  cold  on  the  pre- 
vious Friday,  while  returning  to  his  lioine  from  a soirde.  IndMt- 
mation  of  tiic  tliroat  set  in,  and  despite  all  effort  it  was  impossible 
to  arrest  its  progress.  lie  died  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  ^ 
when  be  liad  reason  to  look  forward  to  mauy  years  of  active  Ufa 
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THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE* 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 


“they  are  tkry  much  alike.” 

They  were  Btrangc,  almost  unaccountable  feel- 
ings with  which  Luc.v  Brake  watched  the  approach 
of  Kitty  Vanch.  She  did  not  think  till  then  that 
matters  foreign  to  hereelf  and  her  grave  thoughts 
of  life  could  have  so  materially  affected  her.  She 
was  afraid  her  hand  was  treiubling,  for  little  Mor- 
ioe  looked  up  into  her  face  as  if  for  an  explana- 
_ tion  of  it,  and  she  was  sure  her  heart  was  bating 

After  all,  what  did  this  meeting  portend  ? THF" 
explanation  was  not  likely  to  be  elaborate,  and 
the  story  of  Greg’s  love  for  her  could  be  treated 
so  lightly  that  her  listener  might  by  the  vciy  force 
of  example  be  brought  to  regard  it  lightly  too. 
And  if  she,  Lucy  Brake,  were  sentimental,  of  a 
surety  Kitty  was  not.  Kitty  looked  at  life  prac- 
tically, and  yet  was  so  fond  of  Greg  that  she  was 
certiun  to  forgive,  perhaps  laugh  at,  Greg’s  ro- 
mance. And  if  it  were  romance ! thought  Lucy, 
as  though  some  doubt  of  Master  Dorward’s  b<ma, 
Jtdes  crossed  her  mind  even  at  that  instant. 

How  to  begin,  in  what  way  to  dash  into  a deli- 
cate subject,  and  conclude  it  satisfactorily  before 
Farm  Forlorn  was  reached,  was  not  so  clearly  ap- 
parent to  her  as  it  had  b^n,  and  now  that  the 
distance  between  her  and  Kitty  was  diminishing 
with  every  moment. 

Kitty  was  walking  briskly ; she  had  seen  them, 
and  increased  her  pace  just  at  the  time  when  Lucy 
had  wished  she  would  saunter  more  slowly  by  the 
way,  or  wait  for  them  to  come  up  with  her. 

Was  this  task  beyond  her  strength,  after  alD 
thought  Lucy.  She  was  a weak  woman,  serious- 
ly weak  in  argument  and  self-possession ; and 
yet  she  expected  to  inf  uence  one  whose  strength 
of  character  was  certainly  greater  than  her  own, 
and  whom  she  did  not  wholly  understand.  She 
might  set  her  against  her,  just  as  she  was  learn- 
ing to  be  loved,  and  proud  of  the  affection  she 
had  drawn  toward  herself.  She  hoped  not  that, 
for  there  was  in  her  mind  even  the  wild  fancy 
that  they  were  being  drawn  together  for  some 
reason,  inexplicable  and  strange,  and  that  the 
time  was  advancing  when  they  w'ould  be  of  help 
to  one  another.  All  fancy  this,  but  not  to  be  set 
aside  in  the  mind  of  one  whose  life  wild  fancies 
had  influenced  and  marred,  and  who  would  escape 
by  fancy  still  if  possible  from  the  grim  realities 
by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

Kate  Vanch  had  reached  her  now ; little  Morice 
had  run  on  to  meet  her,  and  was  jumping  with 
delight  at  her  side,  and  asking  many  questions, 
and  Kate  was  bright  with  smiles, 

“ 1 did  not  think  to  find  you  on  the  Bleathorpe 
road,”  said  Kate ; “ I came  a little  way  to  meet 
Greg.  You  have  seen  him,  Morice  tells  roe  ?” 

“ Yes,  I have  seen  him,”  repeated  Lucy,  some- 
what confused  at  being  thus  forestalled. 

Kitty  regarded  her  curiously,  perhaps  critical- 
ly, and  then  said,  briskly, 

“Where  has  he  gone?” 

“I  think  he — he  said  he  must  take  another 
road  to  the  farm,”  stammered  Lucy;  “and  that 
I was  to  keep  you  company  instead.  You  do  not 
mind  ?” 

“You  have  arranged  it  very  nicely  between 
you,”  said  Kitty,  laughing,  “although  I don’t 
quite  understand  it  yet ; and  I don’t  mind  your 
company,  Lucy — indeed,  am  very  glad  of  it.” 

“ Mumma,”  remarked  little  Morice  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  to  her  young  mother’s  intense  dismay, 

“ was  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  Mitter  Dorwa^ 
said  so.” 

“ Oh !”  ejaculated  Lucy. 

What  awkward  remarks  children  will  make  at 
times,  and  what  powers  of  observation  they  pos- 
sess ! — observing  without  being  observed,  which  is 
a great  faculty,  a wise  man  has  assured  us.  And 
here  little  Morice  had  precipitated  the  crisis  of 
explanation  most  wofully. 

Kitty  Vanch  turned  to  Lucy. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  she  asked. 

The  dark  eyes  were  full  of  inquiry — clear, 
bright,  and  unflinching ; it  looked  as  if  the  elder 
speaker  might  require  consolation  rather  than 
this  tall  young  woman  at  her  side. 

“Yes,  I have  a little  to  tell  you,  Kitty.  No- 
thing much— nothing  very  serious,  for  that  mat- 
ter,” said  Lucy,  in  reply ; “ and  which  you  will 
see  in  its  true  light,  and  smile  at,  I dare  say.” 

“ Very  likely ; I hope  so,”  was  the  quick  an- 
swer back. 

“ And — ” 

“ And  as  little  children  noUce  a great  deal,  and 
talk  a great  deal  more  of  what  they  see  and  hear,” 
said  Kitty,  interrupting  her,  “ might  it  not  be  as 
well  for  Morice  to  run  on  in  advance  of  us?” 

“ Yes,  I think  it  would,”  replied  Lucy. 

Jloriee  received  her  instructions,  and  was  dis- 
ptmei  to  disobey  them,  until  pacified  and  bribed 
by  the  sole  custody  of  her  mother’s  parasol,  with 
which  she  tripped  along  some  thirty  yards  ahead, 
looking  bebi^  tier  now  and  then  to  make  quite 
sure  Uiat  there  was  no  deep  plan  to  desert  her  on 
the  part  of  her  Mends  foUowipg. 

“ I suppose  it  is  about  Sreg,  all  muark- 
ed  Kitty,  when  they  were  alpne  tog^ter  on  the 
' road  to  Farm  Forlorn;  “so  you  can  rely  upon  a 

(patient  listener.” 

“It  is  very  little  to  tell  you,  B3t^,  after  all,” 
lAiqy  again ; “and  you  an  a sensihle 
irho  will  look  upon  It  in  the  right  light.” 

* Beflnn  in  Bainals  Wsket  Na  UM. 


“ Who  looks  upon  it  in  the  wrong  ?” 

“ Miss  Brake,”  answered  Lucy ; “ she  has  been 
having  a long  conversation  witli  me  to-day  about 
you.” 

“ About  me  and  Greg  together.  Is  not  that  it  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Poor  mistress ! she  lets  everything  trouble 
her,  even  my  engagement  to  Greg  Dorward,”  said 
Kitty ; “ but  then  she  is  an  invalid,  and  has  much 
to  brood  upon.  I have  never  known  her  loally 
well,  and  that  excuses  everything.”  j 

“ Yes,”  said  Lucy  again,  thinking  it  was  rather 
strange  that  Kitty  was  having  all  the  talk  at  pre- 
sent, and  she  was  answering  in  monosyllables. 
Kitty  saw  this  too,  and  added  ; 

“ But  I have  to  listen  to  you,  Mrs.  Brake.  I 
forgot.” 

“ If  you  will  call  me  Lucy,  always,  instead  of 
Mrs.  Brake,  1 shall  be  glad,”  said  the  widow. 

“ It  was  understood  a week  ago  that  we  were 
friends  enough  for  that ; and  to  be  always  friends, 
and  under  every  circumstance  of  life,  from  this 
time  forth,  you  and  I,  I hope.” 

“I’m  su^>”  ■i"rn«u-x««t.,-numtrty,'^grie  add- 
ed,  wiin  a^ddcti  reserve,  “ 1 think  I’m  sure.” 

“ You  must  not  have  a doubt  of  it,  or  a doubt 
of  me,”  said  Lucy,  very  earnestly ; “ that  would 
be  to  grieve  me.  I want  you  to  believe  implicit- 
ly in  me,  and  what  I tell  you ; otherwise  I fail.” 

“Fail  in  what  ?”  asked  Kitty. 

“ Miss  Brake  said  to-day,  Kitty,  that  you  would 
never  be  happy  with  Greg  for  your  husband;  that 
he  was  not  deserving  of  you,  that  he  did  not  love 
you,”  begun  Lucy,  dashing  desperately  into  the 
subject  at  last ; “ all  this  is  a great  mistake  of 
judgment  on  her  part,  but  which  she  wished  me 
to  tell  you,  and  which  I promised  I would.” 

“I  thought  it  was  Greg  whom  you  promised,” 
said  Kitty,  a little  bewildered  in  her  turn. 

“ I had  to  ask  Greg’s  permission  to  speak  of 
this  at  all.” 

“ You  are  very  kind,  Lucy.  I do  not  know,  in 
your  place,  whether  I should  have  been  so  con- 
siderate as  that,  or  thought  of  that.  But,”  she 
said,  and  as  quick  as  lightning  now,  “ why  Greg  ?” 

“ Because  I had  promised  Greg  never  to  speak 
of  this — to  keep  his  secret,  such  as  it  was,  to  my- 
self.” 

“ Greg’s  secret  too,  tlien  ?” 

“Yes.  A foolish  thing  altogether,  bused  on 
nothing — on  a silly  fancy  even,”  said  Lucy. 

“ On  Greg’s  being  in  love  with  you  ? That  is 
it,  I suppose,”  said  Kitty,  very  quietly  now.  Per- 
haps too  quietly,  thought  Lucy. 

“Yes,  that  is  it,”  was  the  reply;  “on  Greg’s 
fancying  that  he  was — being  only  a boy ; and  boys 
always  take  romantic  ideas  into  their  heads  con- 
cerning women  older  than  themselves.” 

“ You  are  not  an  old  woman,  Lucy,”  Kitty  re- 
marked. “ I don’t  suppose  two  years  make  much 
difference  between  man  and  woman  at  any  time, 
and  with  real  love  between  them — ” 

“ But  there  was  no  love  Iwtween  us,”  said  Luev, 
quickly,  in  her  turn ; “ on  the  contrary,  a little 
dislike  on  my  part,  a feeling  of  offense,  perhaps 
of  wounded  pride,  that  he  should  think  it  possi- 
ble  I could  forget  my  murdered  Morris,  who — ” 

“ Never  mind  your  Morris  just  now,”  said  Kit- 
ty, impatiently ; “ I have  heard  so  much  about 
him  in  my  time.  We  can  talk  of  him  presently, 
Lucy,  at  the  farm.  Tell  me  of  Greg,  the  one  who 
Ls  all  in  all  to  me,  who  was  all  in  all  to  me  when 
I was  a little  desolate  wretch  with  no  father,  mo- 
ther, sister,  to  keep  me  straight ; only  the  police- 
man at  the  corner  of  the  Rents !” 

“ Well,”  continued  Lucy,  “there  was  a pas.sing 
fancy  for  me  in  Greg’s  mind  as  he  grew  up.  1 
was  kind  to  him,  I was  interested,  like  my  father 
and  Mr.  Woodbatch,  in  his  facility  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  in  his  perseverance  and  industi  y.  But 
as  for  any  love  for  him,  I had  none  to  give  to  any- 
body.” 

“Not  even  for  John  Woodbatch,  who  ricsenci 
it,”  muttered  Kitty.  “ No,”  she  added,  “ I don’t 
suppose  you  would  care  for  my  Greg.  That  he 
should  love  you  was  very  natural,  and  I have 
wondered  before  this  why  he  did  not.  For  you 
are  a beautiful  woman,  Lucy  Brake,  though  you 
do  not  want  my  word  to  tell  you  so.” 

Lucy  blushed,  and  did  not  answer.  She  was 
not  particularly  vain  of  her  good  looks,  but  she  was 
conscious  of  her  beauty,  and  possibly  of  its  power. 

“If  he  had  told  me  so  himself,”  Kitty  contin- 
ued, “ I could  have  forgiven  him ; for  what  was  I 
to  him,  after  all  ? And  what,”  she  added,  sadly, 

“ could  he  remember  of  me  but  a child’s  shadow 
in  a London  street?  It  was  my  doubt  always 
that  be  should  keep  me  in  his  memory ; it  was 
only  the  dear  master  watching  us,  as  GckI  watch- 
es us,  I think,  who  said,  * I will  bring  these  two 
strange  lives  together ; I will  end  it  like  a story- 
book’— who  thought  we  were  worse  even  than  we 
were,  and  children  as  we  were,”  she  added,  shiv- 
ering, “ and  that  it  was  my  one  chance,  and  his 
duty,  that  we  should  become  man  and  wife.” 

“ As  you  will  do,  loving  eacii  other  very  truly,” 
said  Lucy. 

“Yes,  I love  him  very  truly,”  answered  Kitty, 
thoughtfully.  “I  have  always  loved  him.  I was 
the  only  one  who  understood  him  as  a child ; per- 
haps I am  the  only  one  who  sees  clearly  now  what 
he  will  become.  When  a boy,  whom  everybody 
feared  but  me,  he  would  share  his  last  crust — the 
crust  he  had  stolen — with  Kitty  Vanch ; when  we 
had  been  driven  out-of-doors  together  to  steal,  by 
Greg’s  father  or  mother,  we  would,  if  unlucky," 
she  added,  scornfully,  “console  each  other  by 
hopes  and  fancies  for  the  morrow  as  we  huddled 
toother  amongst  the  baskets  in  the  market,  or 
on  the  dung-heaps  in  the  stable-yards.  We  were 
together,  helping  each  other,  that  was  enough. 
We  bad  no  other  friends.  And  I would  help 
him  now,  in  everything  and  for  everything,  even 
if  he  hatkl  me.” 

“ Which  he  does  not,  you  arc  sure.” 

“ Ko;  he  likes  me— a liulsw” 

“ Lftm  sure  he  loves  you  as  well  as — 

“ As  I deserve,”  cried  Kitty,  with  a short  laugh. 
“Ahl  I don’t  fanqy  there  is  much  lore  in  »e 


matter,  now  you  have  told  me  he  has  thought  of 
you.  Of  couree,”  she  added,  with  a little  sigh, 

“ that  can  not  be.” 

“ It  can.” 

“ He  is  afraid  of  Mr.  Woodbatch,  who  has  ask- 
ed him  to  marry  me.” 

“ You  must  liot  look  upon  it  in  that  light,”  said 
Lucy. 

“ I don’t  know  in  what  light  yet  to  look  at  it,” 
answered  Kitty,  irresolutely.  “ I want  time  to 
tliinjr  it  over,  and  to  see  what  is  best — what  is 
best  for  Greg,  I mean,  not  for  me.  T/iat  doesn’t 
matter.” 

“ What  is  best  is  that  you  sliould  not  think  any 
more  about  it,”  said  Lucy,  cheerfully.  “ The  po- 
sition is  settl«jd,  you  are  going  to  be  married,  and 
tlie  rest  is  the  morbid  fancies  of  a sick  woman 
who  thinks  too  much  of  hereelf,  and  the  doubts 
of  a true-hearted  girl” — touching  her  arm — “ who  ^ 
thinks  too  little.  And  that  i.s  never  wise.” 

“ I .suppose  not,”  answered  Kitty ; “ but  then,”  j 
I she  added,  quaintly,  “ I have  .such  a very  little  to 
be  proud  of-  not  think  niucb  ol  this — 

what  is  it,  after  all — ” I 

“Ah  ! what  is  it  ?”  .<iiul  Lucy,  with  alacrity. 

“.//■”  continued  Kitty,  “it  was  all  over,  had  j 
happened  two  years  ago,  and  Greg  was  smiling  at 
it  now — or  at  all  events  not  grieving.  Well,  one 
iinist  consider  this.  I am  not  likely  to  make  him 
in  any  way  unhappy — and  by  marrying  him  I 
might.” 

“ No,  no — surely  not.” 

“Did  he  ever  ask  you  straightforwardly  to  Ix*- 
come  his  wife?”  she  asked. 

“Yes — he  asked  me.” 

“ When  ?” 

Lucy  Brake  did  not  relish  this  (lUestioning, 
more  particularly  this  identical  question,  which 
certainly  was  a leading  one,  and  of  an  awkward 
tendency.  She  was  compelled  to  answer  truth- 
fully, although  it  was  in  her  heart  to  deceive  her, 
and  W her  good.  But  Kitty  Vanch  looked  like 
a woman  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  deceive 
just  then. 

“A  little  while  ago,”  slie  said  at  last. 

“ How  long  ago  ?” 

“I — I can  hardly  remember." 

“ Oh  yes,  you  can.  You  will  in  a minute  or 
two,”  said  the  persistent  Kitty. 

Lucy  hesitated  again.  She  was  not  getting  on 
very  well — not  so  well  as,  in  her  naive  conceit, 
she  had  imagined  that  she  was.  This  was  a ques- 
tion worse  than  all  the  rest.  What  put  it  into 
Kitty’s  head  to  ask  it,  of  all  trouble.some  ques- 
tions in  the  world ! 

“Was  it  before  I came  to  Skeg.s  Shore,  or  aft- 
erward ?”  said  Kitty,  further,  as  if  to  assist  her 
fair  companion’s  memory. 

“Well — afterward,”  confes.scd  Lucy  at  last. 
“You  had  just  arrived — he  was  uiisetlled,  and 
not  his  quiet  self.” 

“ Had  he  seen  me  V ’ 

“Oh  no,”  said  Lucy,  with  alacrity.  “It  wa.-. 
before  he  had  seen  you.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that,”  responded  Kitty. 
“I  dare  say  it  was  on  the  night  I found  him 
tramping  along  the  sands — where  we  met  again 
after  five  years  of  separation — after  nine  years, 
if  I do  not  reckon  seeing  him  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion. That’s  it.” 

“To  part  as  children,  and  to  meet  a.s  man  and 
woman  resolving  to  begin  life  together,  speaks 
well  for  faithftilne.ss  on  both  sides,”  .said  Lucy, 
“the  romance  between  was — but  romance." 

“ You  are  never  likely  to  care  for  Greg 


“Yes  he  was —very,”  waa  the  thoueh 
answer.  ^ 

the  tootire  i 
which  had  brought  them  together  that  after 
noon,  and  changing  on  the  instant  from  the  wise! 
kindly  counsellor  to  the  indignant  woman— “ wh^ 
did  you  say  ? What  did  you  dare  to  say  v” 

Kitty  Vanch  turned  p^e  at  this  sudden  ouL 
burst,  and  then  colored, 

“ I am  sorry  if  I have  pained  you,  I had  for- 
gotten  for  a moment,”  she  said. 

“ Forgotten  what  ?” 

“That  you  were  his  wife— that  he  had  been 
very  dear  to  you,”  replied  Kitty.  “ I hope  vou 
will  forgive  my  foolisliness.  I did  not  know 
what  I was  saying.” 

“Then  Morris  was  not  weak?”  cried  Lucy 
“you  were  not  thinking  of  him  when  you 
swered  me?” 


Lucy  looked  askance  at  Kale,  as  though  she 
could  believe  there  was  satire  in  this  question 
ing ; but  the  grave,  sad  face  wore  no  mocking  ex- 
jiressioii  to  clieck  all  sympathy  toward  her.  Kit 
ty  had  asked  in  simple  faith,  and  was  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  a reply. 

“I  have  not  thought  of  that  at  any  time.  It 
is  not  of  a man’s  past  a true  woman  thinks,  but 
of  hi.H  present  life.” 

“ Thank  yon.  That  is  Jolin  Wuodhaicirs  teacli- 
"’“Ye.s.” 

“And  your  falber’s?” 

“ And  my  father’s,  assuredly.  ' 

“And  under  any  circumstances,”  continued 
Kitty,  “ you  would  not  marry  Greg  Dorward  ?” 

“Not  under  any  circumstances. ” 

“I  am  worrying  you  with  many  question,-;,'’ 
said  Kitty,  “ but  this  is  a tiirning-jtoint  in  my  life, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  decide.” 

“ Is  there  much  to  decide,  after  all  You  ai c 
engaged  to  be  married,  the  day  has  been  fixed,” 
said  Lucy.  “ You — ” 

“I  am  thinking  of  Greg,  ’ cried  Kitty,  impa- 
tiently, “ as  I told  you  ju.st  now.  Not  of  myself. 
And  I will  not  stand  in  his  light.  Why  should  I ?” 

“ You  do  not.” 

“He  will  answer  that  for  himself,”  .said  Kitty, 
quietly ; “he  is  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  me  when 
I tell  him  he  can  have  his  own  way,  and  act  as  he 
thinks  best.  It  is  not  a very  serious  matter,  as 
you  say.” 

“ No.” 

“ I suppose  men  are  all  very  much  alike ; but 
then  I don’t  know  much  about  them,”  said  Kitty, 
irresolutely.  “ I have  been  brought  up  with  Mi.ss 
Brake  of  late  years,  and  shut  away  from  lovers. 
I can  fancy  most  men  being  wild  and  weak  and 
unfaithful,  as  they  mix  in  the  world  and  see  so 
many  faces  to  tempt  them.” 

“ What  an  awful,  miserable  thought !”  ex- 
claimed Lucy  at  this.  “ One  would  hate  most  men 
were  they  as  weak  wretches  as  that.” 

“We  should  beanore  likely  to  forgive  them,” 
said  Kitty,  smiling — “ after  a good  scolding ; as 
I I may  forgive  Greg  for  thinking  you  so  much 
I more  to  be  preferred  for  his  wife  than  Kitty 
} Vanch.  But,”  she  added,  “ men  are  weaker  than 
women — I am  sure  of  that” 

“ My  Morria  wa»  not  weak,”  cried  Lucy,  confi- 
> dently. 


Kitty  did  not  reply  to  this  interrogatory;  it 
wiis  her  turn  to  find  questions  vexatious  wd 
emliiirrassing. 

“ liVee  you  thinking  of  him?”  asked  Lucy 

“ Yes,”  said  Kitty;  “it’s  no  use  my  pretending 
I was  not  I saw  Morris  Brake  a great  deal  the 
year  before  he  died:  he  came  often  to  his  sis- 
ter’s house,  and  I used  to  think  then  he  was  very 
weak.” 

“In  what  way  weak?”  asked  Lucy:  “tell  me 
please,  Kitty,  what  you  mean  ?”  ’ 

“ I can  not  tell  you  any  more,  save  that  I 
thought  him  weiik.  Weak  in  his  good  opinion 
of  himself,  his  handsome  face,  his  inaiincrs,  and 
vain  of  his  own  judgment— little  faults  that  Miss 
Brake  sjiid  he  inherited  from  his  father,”  an- 
swered Kitty,  with  great  rapidity  of  utterance. 

“ His  father  ran  away  from  his  children  and 
his  wife  to  live  with  another  woman.  Have  you 
heard  that  ?”  said  Lucy. 

“ Yes ; part  of  it,”  said  Kate.  “ Don’t  weary 
me,  Lucy,  with  fresh  stories.  Has  it  not  struck 
you  I have  had  enough  of  n)y  own  misery  to-day, 
without  hearing  of  other  fujople’s  ?” 

“ I will  say  no  more.  Only,  Kitty,  you  fright- 
ened me,”  said  Lucy,  with  a shudder. 

“ You  must  not  mind  what  I say.” 

“ .Vo,”  said  Lucy,  very  thoughtfully,  “I  will  try 

They  were  close  iijK»n  the  farm,  and  Morice 
Brake  ran  on  toward  it,  being  tired  of  her  own 
company,  and  conscious  that  even  her  mother  did 
not  care  for  it  at  present. 

Prcsenll  v she  was  at  the  farm-house  gate,  hold- 
ing John  \V(MHlhatch  by  one  hand  and  her  grand- 
father by  the  other,  swinging  herself  betweeta 
them  and  laughing  merrily.  Greg  Dorward  stood 
tliere  also,  having  reached  home  quickly  by  an- 
other route.  At  the  distant  window  sat  Miss 
Brake  knitting  busily,  with  Carlo  watching  her, 
a.s  though  he  was  taking  a lesson  in  the  art ; at  the 
d<s)r,  under  the  creepers  which  were  flourishing 
above  the  porch,  sU>od  Mrs.  Chadderton,  prim  and 
neat  in  her  black  dress,  and  above  all  alike  were 
the  blue  sky  and  God’s  sunshine.  It  was  a fait 
picture,  but  what  a ho.st  of  thoughts  at  work  be- 
neath the  placid  masks  of  these  strange  folk 
atajut  here ! If  they  could  have  read  each  oth- 
er’s thoughts  that  afternoon,  or  the  rustling  green 
trees  could  have  whispered  what  they  were ! 

Kitty  walked  on  a few  paces  in  advance  of 
Lucy.  She  had  seen  Greg  already,  and  noticed 
that  his  face  was  pale,  and  wore  an  anxious  look 
He  smiled  faintly  as  she  approached  him,  but  his 
(lark,  deep-set  eyes  looketi  closely  into  hers,  per- 
haps asking  a question  which  before  that  group 
of  friends  he  dared  not  shape  into  outspoken 

“Yon  arc  home  before  me,  then,”  she  said, 
.•(miling  very  faintly  too.  “ Did  you  come  by  the 
other  road  ?” 

“ Yes,  Kitty,”  lie  answered. 

As  she  passed  him  she  slipped  her  hand  into 
bis  for  a moment,  and  pressed  it  in  earnest  of 
good  faith,  of  trust  in  him,  of  her  own  affectm, 
and  then  went  slowly  into  the  house  and  upstmrs 
to  her  own  room. 


Gkkooky  Dorward  was  not  quite  happy  in  his 
mind,  although  he  po.ssessed  the  art  of  concealing 
his  emotions  tolerably  well.  He  had  more  upon 
that  mind,  too,  than  Lucy  or  Kitty  imagined,  and 
Miss  Brake’s  first  move  in  her  campaign  against 
him,  or  Kitty — which  was  it? — had  been  success- 
ful in  its  uncomfortable  way.  Still,  the  ice  was 
broken ; Kate  Vanch  understood  the  position,  and 
there  was  one  secret  the  less.  He  hoped  Lucy 
Brake  had  told  the  tnith  after  her  own  fair  fash- 
ion, and  l>ett«r  than  he  could  have  done  it,  but 
there  was  a feeling  at  his  heart  now  that  he  might 
have  told  it  better,  having  love  on  Kitty’s  side  to 
plead  for  him. 

If  he  wanted  it  to  plead  for  him ; for  we  are 
not  certain  how  Gregory  Dorward  regarded  the 
I)o.sition,  any  more  than  Kitty  was  certain.  He 
was  not  sure,  either,  that  he  had  escaped 
examination  by  Lucy’s  proposition  that  she  should 
undertake  this  delicate  matter  for  him ; he  and 
Kitty  must  speak  of  thi.s  when  they  were  alone 
together  for  the  first  time,  and  when  Miss  Brake 
was  not  watching  them  so  narrowly.  It  was  not 
likely  they  could  go  on  side  by  side  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  since  the  happy,  peaceful  yesterday. 

Later  in  the  day,  in  the  beginning  of  the  evem 
ing,  with  the  sky  aglow  with  crimson,  Kitty  V anen 
and  Greg  Dorward  strolled  across  the  flat,  sandy 
land  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  had  met  firet  as 
man  and  woman.  Greg  had  proposed  going,  and 
Kitty  had  acquiesced  very  readily,  and  tliere  they 
were  alone  together,  as  they  had  wished  and  (xreg 
had  schemed  for.  If  an  explanation  wereto  cause 
a crisis,  it  was  better  it  should  oome  at  once,  boM 
thought  now,  for  time  was  hastening  on,  Md  w 
present  position  had  grown  perplexing  and  fa^ 
Greg  would  not  be  nervoua  over  bia  atateowoei 
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Lucy  Brake  had  paved  the  way  for  him,  when  he 
had  shrunk  at  first  from  telling  Kitty  the  whole 
ptorv  for  himself.  A few  words  now  might  be  ne- 
cessary, nothing  more ; but  he  did  not  say  them 
till  the  deep  stretch  of  sea-sands  was  beneath 
their  feet,  and  there  was  no  living  soul  upon  it 
but  themselves. 

“ You  have  been  told  a strange  stoi?  to-day, 
Kitty,”  said  dreg  at  last,  “ and  you  feel  you  hate 
me  for  it.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  answered  Kitty,  very  calmly  and 
yet  sadly ; “ it  was  what  I thought  must  happen 
three  years  ago  or  more,  when  John  Woodhatch 
spoke  of  my  marrying  you.  If  you  had  grown  to 
be  a gentleman  almost,  I could  not  fancy  my 
being  a lady  to  match,  and  I comW  fancy  your 
choosing  for  yourself,  and  not  thinking  much  of 
me.  And  it  was  Lucy  Brake’s  fault  you  did  not." 

“ Yes ; that  is  partly  it,  Kitty,”  he  confessed  ; 
“ I wish  I could  say  it  was  not." 

“ As  it  is  the  tnitb,  I am  glad  to  hoar  you  say 
it,”  she  answered ; “ we  shall  get  on  better  with- 
out  lies,  Grog.” 

“Certainly,"  he  replied.  “And  are  you  very 
much  offended  with  me  ?” 

“I  am  not  offended." 

“Surprised  ♦” 

“ To  hear  it  all  for  the  first  time  to-day,  so  late 
as  it  is— yes." 

“And  sorry?” 

“ Very,”  said  Kitty,  without  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation. 

“After  all,”  said  Greg,  “there  is  not  much  to 
be  sorry  for.  The  story  is  ended,  Kilty,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  enough  without  Lucy  Brake  to 
bother  us.” 

“ I am  not  quite  sure  of  it,”  answered  Kitty ; 

“ it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the  end  of  it.” 

“She  can  never  be  anything  to  me,”  said 
Gr^ ; “ and  I am  not  one  to  fret  for  a woman 
who  would  not  have  me.  It  is  all  over.” 

Kate  Vanch  looked  at  him,  and  said,  in  a 
strange,  pitying  tone, 

“ Poor  Greg !” 

“ Why  do  you  say  ‘ poor  Greg’  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Because  you  love  her  still,”  she  answered ; 

“ because  her  beauty  is  a snare  for  you,  and  still 
bewilders  you ; because  it  would  be  heaven’s 
happiness  for  you  to  call  her  your  wife,  and  be- 
cause you  never,  never  can.” 

“ I have  said  it  is  all  over.” 

“ But  you  love  her." 

“ I am  not  sure  of  that.” 

“Oh!  but  I am.  Sure,  too,  that  you  are  sure, 
only  you  think  it  kind  to  spare  my  feelinra — as 
if  I had  any  feelings  worth  considering,  Greg !” 
she  added,  with  a little  sigh. 

“We  do  not  come  to  any  fair  understanding 
by  useless  talk  like  this,”  he  said,  presently.  “ I 
have  been  a fool,  and  I own  it.  She  was  not  fit 
to  be  my  wife ; she  would  not  have  been  a help- 
mate to  me,  and  you  are  the  very  one  to  suit  me 
in  all  respects,  knowing  me  so  well.  And  we 
shall  be  happy ; by  God,  I know  we  shall  1” 

He  was  excited,  and  gesticulated  almost  in 
dramatic  fashion. 

“ But  you  have  no  real  love  for  me  V” 

“Yes,  I have.” 

“ Ah,  no,  Greg,  I know  better  than  that,”  said 
Kitty.  “ You  would  marry  me,  but  at  any  mo- 
ment there  might  come  to  you  unhappiness,  or  a 
new  temptation;  and  without  me  there  will  be 
freedom,  and  the  power  to  make  your  own  way. 
And  so,  Greg,  I am  about  as  likely  to  be  your  wife 
as  Lucy  Brake.” 

“ Kitty !” 

“ This  afternoon,”  she  continued,  “ I thought  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  let  things  go  on  just 
the  same ; that  I should  be  able  to  make  you  com- 
fortable and  contented  in  the  new  home  at  Blea- 
thorpe.  But  no,  it  can  not  be.” 

“ Why  not,  Kitty  ?”  asked  Greg. 

“You  might  learn  to  hate  me.  Once  tied  to 
me  for  life,  you  might  learn  to  see  in  me  a bar  to 
your  advancement.  You  will  be  better  without 
me  altogether,"  she  replied. 

“ You  can  not  tell.” 

“ Yes,  I think  I can,”  was  the  answer.  “ Why, 

I should  only  doubt  you  now,  feel  I was  in  the 
way,  be  always  afraid  of  vou.” 

“ Has  it  come  to  fear 

“ Not  as  we  are.  But  I — I don’t  quite  make 
you  out,  Greg,  always.  You  are  beyond  me ; not 
in  any  way  like  the  Gr^  Dorward  I knew  once." 

“ Is  not  that  something  to  be  glad  of,  remem- 
bering what  I was  ?”  he  asked,  bitterly. 

“^Ay — yes,  thank  Heaven  ; but  I should  like  the 
boy’s  love  back  again — at  least  the  trust  in  me, 
the  feeling  I was  of  help  to  him,  the  old  Greg 
Dorward,  even  in  his  rags,”  she  exclaimed. 

“ We  may  come  to  rags  again,  now  that  we 
defy  John  Woodhatch,”  said  Greg,  gloomily. 

“ Then  I will  come  to  you,”  cried  Kitty,  “if  you’ll 
have  roe.  To  help  you  out  of  trouble,  always 
Kitty  Vanch ; to  be  miserable  in  your  prosneritv. 
why,  never!”  r .i, 

“I  haven’t  lost  you,  then,”  muttered  Greg, 
sconifully;  “there  is  some  hope  for  me.” 

I things,”  said  Kitty; 

but  I do  not  mind  them.” 

“ I feel  bitterly,”  he  answered ; “ I feel  that 
everything  is  crumbling  to  dust  beneath  my 
touch.”  ^ 

. ^ ”®h,  you  will  be  prosperous,” 

^id  Kitty.  “ Mr.  Woodhatch  will  not  think  any 
altering  our  minds.” 

«•  T ” know  him  as  well  as  I do.” 

Kitty  blame  upon  myself,”  said 

-ill*  believe  you,”  Greg  replied ; “ he 

win  require  full  explanations  of  the  reasons  which 
have  parted  us.” 

“I  will  give  them  to  him.” 
it  win  ^ thought  of  Lucy  Brake, 

loveL  h^!  “You  know  he 

n'  people  say  he  kiUed 

*oms  Brake  because  of  her.” 

ttJtty , and  he  will  not  be  hard  on  me.  I wiU 


tell  him — which  is  the  plain  truth,  Greg — that  I 
have  altered  my  mind ; that  I feel  I am  not  fit 
for  you,  or  good  enough.” 

“ Good  enough  !”  he  cried. 

“ Or  clever  enough,  or  well-educated  enough, 
to  be  your  wife.  That,  despite  your  wish,”  Kitty 
went  on,  “ I will  not  have  you,  and  don’t  care  for 
you.  And  I will  not  say  a word  of  Lucy  Brake.” 

“ And  your  mistress  ? That  horrible  woman,” 
he  said,  “ hiding  like  a witch  in  the  darkness,  she 
will  know  all.” 

“ She  knows  it  already.” 

“ And,”  he  said,  “ you  can  trust  her  not  to  toll 
the  master?  I would  as  soon  trust  Mrs.  Chad- 
derton.” 

“ I would  trust  them  both  in  this.” 

“ Why  ?" 

“ They  would  spare  him  a care  at  any  cost,” 
said  Kitty;  “and  be  will  be  satisfied  if  we  tell 
him  we  shall  be  happier  apart.” 

“ You  do  not  know  him,”  said  Greg  again. 

“ Oh,  Greg ! we  shall  see  who  knows  him  best  in 
a little  while,”  she  said,  “ and  let  us  part  friends, 
you  and  I,  at  least.” 

“ Arc  we  going  to  part  for  good  ?” 

“We  part  as  lovers — if  we  have  ever  been 
lovers.  Nothing  more  than  that.  To  remain  as 
brother  and  sister  always — if  you  will,”  she  an- 
swered. 

“ No,”  he  said,  slowly ; “ let  it  be  for  good.  You 
will  go  away  with  your  mistress  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible,  and  then  the  less  we  see  of  each  other 
the  better  for  us  both.” 

She  drew  a little  quick  breath  at  this,  then 
said,  “ Yes,  I think  so  too.” 

Greg  stopped,  as  if  this  was  the  end  of  it  all, 
and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  Kitty  un- 
deretood  the  movement,  and  went  on  slowly  to- 
ward Farm  Forlorn  alone.  There  was  no  more 
to  say;  she  had  explained  everything  that  was 
on  her  mind ; she  had  told  Greg  what  she  had 
determined,  and  he  had  not  urged  her  very  warm- 
ly, very  passionately,  to  reconsider  her  decision. 
He  had  spoken  more  of  the  result  of  the  separa- 
tion, and  of  how  John  Woodhatch  would  regard 
it,  than  of  any  disappointment  on  his  own  part ; 
of  what  would  be  his  pixispects  after  this,  not 
what  would  become  of  her,  owning  her  love  for 
him  still,  letting  him  see  that  he  was  first  and 
foremost  in  her  heart,  but  witnessing  but  little 
affection  in  return,  only  a poor  clumsy  imitation 
of  it,  that  did  not  stir  her,  unless  it  was  to  anger. 

Well,  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Better  that  it 
was  all  c-oncluded  in  this  fashion,  thought  Kitty, 
than  to  make  him  miserable  for  life,  to  feel  day 
by  day  increasing  the  horrible  conviction  that  she 
was  a clog  upon  him,  a something  between  him 
and  his  progress.  What  would  become  of  her 
presently  she  did  not  know;  across  the  waste 
land  of  her  life  stretched  the  rugged  up-hill  path 
with  no  light  upon  it  yet,  and  she  must  pursue  it 
to  its  close.  There  would  be  no  one  to  care  for 
her  after  this ; and  she  did  not  want  any  one  to 
care.  | 

She  went  straight  to  her  own  little  room,  tired  ' 
out  with  doubts.  Miss  Brake  had  given  her  per- 
mission, and  guessed  the  object  of  her  going. 

“ It  is  all  working  as  I wish,”  she  whispered  to  | 
herself  as  Kitty  went  away.  There  had  been  no 
difficulty  in  noting  how  Kitty’s  brief  love  story 
had  ended.  The  face  of  the  girl  was  calm  enough, 
but  it  was  the  gravity  of  a fixed  despair.  Kitty 
Vanch  had  been  so  happy — so  truly  happy — only 
that  bright  morning ; having  acted  for  the  best, 
she  was  now  like  a child,  shut  out  from  happiness 
forever.  Greg  would  be  all  right  presently,  and 
that  would  be  her  solace  presently  too;  not  yet 
awhile. 

She  sat  and  thought  of  this  at  the  open  window 
of  her  room,  looking  upward  at  the  shimmering 
stars,  and  hour  after  hour  passed  away  without 
much  knowledge  of  time  and  how  it  stole  along 
recking  not  of  her  love  troubles.  She  heard  the 
shutters  of  the  farm-house  closing,  the  voices  of 
men  and  women  below  calling  good-night  to  one 
another,  and  to  John  Woodhatch,  who  answered 
cheerily,  not  guessing  yet  that  his  last  grand 
scheme  had  collapsed,  and  thinking  all  was  fairly 
well  at  Skegs  Shore.  Footsteps  echoed  along 
the  corridors  without  and  died  away,  doors  were 
closed  and  locked,  and  presently,  when  all  was 
very  still,  her  own  door,  which  she  had  not  fast- 
ened, was  tried,  and  then  opened,  and  Lucy  Brake 
came  stealthily  into  the  room  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  shoulder. 

“ It  is  all  over  between  you  and  Greg,”  she 
said,  and  in  so  stern  a tone  of  voice  that  Kitty 
looked  up  in  faint  surprise. 

“Yes.  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  him  again  to- 
night, please.” 

“ I have  not  come  to  speak  of  him,”  said  Lucy. 

“ Thank  you  for  that.” 

“ 1 have  come  to  speak  of  ray  lost  husband." 

“ Ah,  well,”  said  Kitty,  wearily ; “ what  of  him 

“ Why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  the  truth  this  aft- 
ernoon, when  we  were  so  close  upon  it  ? Where 
was  your  frankness — your  good  faith — of  which 
they  boast  in  these  parts  ?” 

“ Who  do  ?” 

“Answer  this,  and  tell  me  the  truth  in  one 
word,  if  you  can,”  cried  Lucy,  without  replying  to 
her  question  ; “ one  word  will  do  it,  and  I will  not 
believe  it  from  her.” 

“ From  Miss  Brake,  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

" Can  not  you  spare  me  for  one  night  ?”  urged 
Kitty ; “ can  not  you  see  my  grief  for  the  living 
is  greater  than  yours  should  be  for  the  dead  ?” 

“ Ha ! you  know  what  I am  going  to  say !”  cried 
Lucy. 

“ I think  I do,”  Kitty  responded. 

“ Did  my  husband  Morris,  then,  at  any  time,” 
a^ked  Lucy,  in  a voice  that  shook  with  its  emo- 
tion— “ I mean  a little  while  before  his  death— 
—only  a week  or  two,  my  God ! and  after  we  were 
married — make  love  to  you  ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Kitty  Vanch. 

[to  BK  OOntlBUBD.] 


“WE  ONLY !” 

CoMK,  wife,  dear  woman,  and  sit  by  me. 

For  the  toilsome  day  is  done. 

And  many  thoughts  in  my  heart  are  born 
With  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Ay,  give  roe  your  hand,  my  patient  love. 

That  my  own  may  clasp  it  tight; 

Not  dearer  it  was  in  the  years  aguiie. 

Dear  wife,  than  it  is  to-night. 

Old  and  wrinkled  it  may  be,  dear. 

But  look  you,  wife,  at  the  shine 
Of  the  ring  that  has  clung  to  your  finger  there 
Since  the  day  that  I made  you  mine. 

’Twas  a long,  long  march  from  our  youth  to  age. 
But  Time,  be  he  ne’er  so  gray. 

Can  never  tarnish  the  lustre,  dear, 

Of  the  pledge  of  our  wedding  day. 

E’en  so  the  truth  of  a faithful  love. 

Born  far  in  the  auld  lang  syne. 

In  our  steadfast  hearts,  through  weal  and  woe. 
Never  has  ceased  to  shine. 

There  are  tears  in  your  eyes,  my  wife,  to-night ; 

You  are  thinking,  dear,  I know. 

How  strange  it  is  that  as  shadows  fall 
We  only  are  left  below — 

We  only,  to  sit  at  the  old  hearth-stone 
In  the  twilight,  dear,  of  life, 

While  our  children  wail  at  the  gates  above: 

When  shall  we  meet  them,  wife? 

Nay,  dry  those  tears,  and  be  glad  with  me 
'That  the  day  is  almost  done. 

And  father,  mother,  and  children  all 
May  meet — with  the  set  of  sun. 


THE  WATER-COLOR  EXHIBITION. 


That  prosperous  organization,  the  American 
Water-color  Society,  has  just  opened  its  sixteenth 
annual  exhibition  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  in  the  usual  and  reasonable  expectation 
of  selling  a vast  number  of  pictures  — thirty 
thousand  dollars’  worth  at  least — and  of  having 
a gootl  time  generally.  For  some  years,  indeed, 
the  American  Water-colorist  has  been  altogether 
the  eheerfulest  type  of  artist  to  be  seen  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  public  buys  his  works, 
and  attends  the  display  of  them ; and  neither  the 
beauty  nor  the  fashion  of  the  metropolis  is  scan- 
dalized by  the  question,  “ Have  you  seen  the 
Water-color  Exhibition  ?” 

Of  course  the  American  Water-colorist  has 
earned  this  bliss,  for  did  ever  an  American  picture- 
buyer  unjustly  praise  an  American  picture-maker  ? 
or  praise  him  too  much  ? or  lodge  his  work  too 
honorably  in  his  home?  The  American  Water- 
colorist, not  to  put  too  fine  a point  on  him,  en- 
joys the  most  deserved  artistic  success  in  the 
city.  He  understands  his  business,  for  one  thing ; 
knows  the  value  of  broad  relations  of  color,  the 
proper  subserviency  of  details  to  masses,  the 
blessedness  of  suggesting  an  idea  rather  than 
chopping  it  fine  and  heating  it  in  a retort,  the 
excellence  of  translating  ethereal  effects  outof- 
doors,  the  indispensableness  of  snap,  sparkle,  vi- 
vacity, spontaneity.  He  shows  us  in  the  winter 
what  he  gathered  for  us  in  the  summer.  He 
brings  autumn,  too,  to  our  hearts ; and  i/’  he  has 


snows  to  tell  of,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  informa- 
tion comes  not  from  gossip,  but  from  actual  ob- 
servation. 

Then  he  is  the  moat  generous-minded  fellow  in 
the  world,  admitting  to  his  annual  exhibitions 
pictures  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  treat- 
ing each  with  courtesy,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of 
some.  There,  for  instance,  are  the  works  of  Mr. 
Fra.nk  Cckrier.  Tliough  the  American  Water- 
colorist has  not  yet  climbed  into  the  admiration 
of  them,  the  least  discerning  visitor  to  this  six- 
teenth annual  exhibition  will  not  fail  to  notice 
how  hospitably  Mr.  Ccrrikb  has  been  received. 
Not  less  than  five — possibly  six — of  bis  fearless 
productions  appear  in  the  principal  gallery,  one 
of  them  on  the  line ; and  in  return  for  this  pro- 
tracted generous-mindedness  Mr.  Currier  this 
time  has  painted  more  rationally  than  ever  before. 
Instead  of  sending  mere  memoranda  of  color,  he 
has  in  two  instaiice.s  forwarded  real  organized 
wholes.  Mr.  Blum,  Mr.  Lu.vgrkn,  and  Mr.  Muhr- 
man  also  have  done  more  than  formerly  to  di.s- 
sipale  the  doubt  of  the  scoffer  respecting  their 
ability  as  picture-makers  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Chase’s 
young  lady  in  black  feels  unwontedly  at  home 
in  her  present  surroundings. 

Doubtless  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
to  him  the  sunny  landscape  with  figures,  signed 
E.  A.  Abbey  and  Aekred  Par-soss,  and  situated  in 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  South  Room,  is  more 
fully  the  idealof  what  a water-color  picture  should 
be  than  any  other  work  in  the  exhibition.  No  lack 
of  serious  and  beautiful  inspiration  here ; no  lack 
of  requisite  technique : but  a fine  mode  of  look- 
ing at  nature  with  a desire  to  get,  not  a photo- 
graph, but  a loyal  and  pictorial  representHtion, 
and  this  too  within  the  .strictest  limits  of  the 
water-colorist’s  art.  Beyond  the  shadows  of  the 
foreground  trees  the  green  field  lies  in  brightest 
sunshine,  which  softly  glows  on  the  tower,  roof, 
and  walls  of  the  old  stone  chureli ; and  the  per- 
fect collulxiration  by  which  Mr.  Abbey  bus  intro- 
duced into  Mr.  Parsons’s  landscape  the  figures  of 
the  two  village  lassies  lends  to  the  total  impre-i- 
sion  an  added  intellectual  charm.  Mr.  Abbey  has 
painted  more  highly  vitalized  and  interesting 
faces  than  those  of  these  maids,  but  he  has  never 
made  the  human  figure  more  indisputably  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a laiidscaiie. 

Yet  if  for  the  numerous  class  of  works  of  which 
the  one  just  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  at 
the  head  in  the  present  exhibition  the  American 
Water-colorist  has  u special  and  proud  affection, 
there  is  another  chiss  that  he  is  always  ready  to 
swear  by,  and  to  the  head  of  this  class  Mr.  Wins- 
low Homer  stejiped  up  some  time  ago.  It  can 
not  be  doubted  that  the  opinion  long  held  by 
most  of  the  French  artists,  and  still  held  by  many 
of  them,  that  water-color  painting  on  paper,  as 
distinguished  from  fresco  or  oil  painting,  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  girls  than  for  men,  has  even  in 
this  country  some  advocates  in  the  studios,  and 
of  course  some  advocates  outside  of  them.  To 
all  such  persons  Mr.  Winslow  Homer  has  had 
the  honor  of  demonstrating  more  ably  than  any 
other  American  the  virility  of  I'esource  of  the 
water-colorist’s  art.  In  his  hands  it  is  pre-em- 
inently a man’s  art ; and  there  are  certain  things 
of  his  ill  this  sixteenth  exhibition,  notably  the 
pose  and  expression  of  that  brawny  woman  who 
stands  in  the  wind  beside  a stream  waiting  for  a 
boat  to  come  and  fetch  her,  which  the  Greeks 
might  have  admired  for  commanding  attitude, 
and  Michael  Angelo  for  the  evidence  that  statu- 
esqiieiiess  may  have  a soul. 

The  painter  who,  two  or  three  years  ago,  intro- 
duced us  to  the  American  shepherdess  as  she 
can  be  seen  any  day  in  the  uplands  of  New  York 
State,  now  invites  us  into  the  society  of  the  Amer- 
ican fisherwonian  as  slie  can  be  seen  any  day  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  But  neither  the  shepherdess 
nor  the  fishcrwoiuan  had  ever  visited  the  me- 
troprjlis  before,  nor  (to  speak  with  strict  truth) 
will  any  one  who  recognizes  the  creative  possi- 
bilities of  divine  art  suppose  that  either  this  shep- 
herdess or  this  tisherwoman  is  visible  elsewhere 
than  in  these  mirrors  of  the  painter’s  imagination. 

The  managers  of  the  exhibition  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  contributors  and  of  the  public. 
They  have  made  its  surroundings  a feast  of  deco- 
rative skill.  They  have  brought  together  an  ar- 
ray of  etchings  which  present  in  a fresh  and  most 
encouraging  light  the  American  aptitude  in  this 
felicitous  artistic  direction.  They  have  publish- 
ed an  illustrated  catalogue  of  more  serious  import 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  And  they  have 
hung  the  pictures  in  the  galleries  with  an  intelli- 
gent feeling  for  general  chromatic  effect,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  realized  simultaneously  with  at- 
tention to  the  traditional  claims  of  each  member 
of  the  society  to  a place  on  the  line. 
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PART  n,— {Continued.) 

Don  EcccUino  Ferraris,  FlorineUa^pra- 
}Aiaco,  to  Leonis  Renzo,  Milton  Emeti  : 
DARE  not  advise  you,  my  son,  in  a matter 
ph  lifelong  moment.  Your  whole  future 
on  your  decision.  I see  the  difficulty  that 
you.  You  love  your  cousin  better  than 
or  place,  or  power.  I do  not  say  that  you 
roiig.  You  ijcaitate  to  alienate  her  from 
y an  effort  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
ust  riglits : I understand  your  hesitation : 
f it  did  not  make  her  your  enemy,  it  would 
least  a barrier  (insurmountable  to  a proud 
o)  to  any  confession  on  her  part  of  affeo- 
She  would  never  submit  to  the  appearance 
r eyes  and  the  world  that  such  a confession 
ii  a time  would  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
ousin  may  not  be  worthy  such  high  devo- 
uch  extraordinary  sacrifice.  You  will  re- 
er  that  when  you  saw  her  first  she  seemed 
insolent,  capricious,  artificial,  a mere  crea- 
F the  world  and  of  its  follies.  Are  you  sure 
)ur  colder  estimate  was  not  the  juster  ? The 
^tion  she  now  has  for  you  may  blind  you 
truth.  If  this  be  so,  you  may  lose  a ca- 
F happiness  and  usefulness,  a life  of  peace 
gnity,  the  possession  of  a noble  name,  for 
in  too  idle  and  shallow  to  appreciate  such 
lice  if  .she  knew  of  it ; and  she  will  never 
A it  or  suspect  it.  All  your  suffering,  all 
)ss,  will  be  borne  mutely  and  be  unrecog- 
I do  not  dare  to  sway  your  decision  cither 
All  I say  is,  think  long,  and  do  nothing  on 
c.  There  is  no  need  of  haste.  You  are 
ed  to  remain  where  you  are  until  your  work 
hed.  It  will  be  time  to  decide  when  she 
3.  The  generosity  you  contemplate  is  al- 
uperhuman,  but  I believe  you  are  capable 
nd  would  not  even  regret  it  if  you  knew 
>rthy  of  it.  If!  You  will  have  had  my 
otter  in  which  I answered  the  marvellous 
enco  you  gave  me ; alas ! that  your  poor 
had  not  courage  enough  to  confide  the 

0 me ! My  poor  Leonis ! when  I think  of 
lany  years  of  privation  and  unrecognized 
my  heart  bleeds  for  you.  I pray  Heaven 
lese  tidings  of  great  joy  come  not  too 

e Return,  Milton  Emeat,  to  Don  EccelUno 
FerrarU,  FlorituUa-topra-Subiaco : 
e days  are  gloomy  and  seem  very  long.  I 
a strange  confusion  and  agitation.  Your 
tim  letter  docs  not  lessen  my  trouble,  fur 
t so  clearly  before  me  the  truth  that  ‘ ei- 
ly  I must  repine.’  If  I claim  my  inherit- 
le  is  surely  lost  to  me  for  evermore ; and  if 
he  secret  in  my  own  heart,  how  can  I ever 
:h  her  ? — I,  who  shall  still  seem  to  every 
acre  adventurer,  a mere  beggar,  and  who 
te  scorned  even  by  herself 'if  I so  far  for- 
dignity  of  poverty  as  to  say  a syllable  of 
Jtion  to  one  so  far  removed  from  me. 
way  it  seems  there  is  no  chance  for  me  to 
to  approach  her  with  any  hope  of  becom- 
re  to  her  than  I am  now.  You  say  truly 

1 no  haste.  I have  locked  the  papers  up 
le  iron  box,  and,  unless  I choose,  no  eyes 
ine  and  yours  will  ever  look  on  them, 
seem  to  you  so  very  Quixotic  that  I can 
f the  possibility  of  going  on  all  my  life 
th  thi.s  secret  untold,  this  great  birthright 
icd  ? Do  you  not  know  I would  do  any- 
I see  her  eyes  smile  at  me  ? and  the  smile 
lever  come  there  if  she  knew  it — never, 
lore.  It  seems  strange,  as  I move  about 
realize  that  it  is  all  mine,  actually  mine ! — 
have  never  had  anything  of  my'  own  ex- 
[>ox  of  colors  and  a hired  garret,  with  a 
a bust  here  and  there. 

t doing  nothing  all  the  long  evenings,  with 
at  my  feet,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I cati 
iko  it  at  all,  since,  for  me  to  take  it,  she 
se  it.  And  she  was  so  thoughtful  of  me, 
derate,  so  delicate,  so  kind — shall  I repay 
olibiiig  her?  I work  on  when  the  light 
at  the  frescoes ; these  at  least  I wish  to 
lOiior.  The  other  day  I laughed  outright 
le  major-domo  spoke  with  some  little  in- 
about  them ; it  seemed  so  ridiculous.  If 
only  guessed  who  I was,  how  he  would 
ingoii  and  kissed  the  dust!  To  think  I 
e right  to  .sweep  all  this  valetaille  out  of 
s!  But  it  is  not  the  power  or  the  pos- 
f this  birthright  of  mine  that  makes  the 
in ; it  is  the  leisure,  it  is  the  repose,  it  is 

tty  to  pass  ull  my  life  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
surround  myself  with  all  that  is  beauti- 
piritual ; but  then,  without  her,  even  with 
my  life  would  be  only  ‘ a home  without 
t ‘ ruche  sans  abeilles.’  What  can  I do? 
mu.se  hour  after  hour,  night  after  night, 
no  ncarcr  to  any  determination.  I look 
ortrait,  and  the  thought  that  I could  ever 
that  glorious  creature  seems  to  me  almost 
I have  not  heard  from  her  again.  If 
uld  marry  the  young  duke — No,  I do 
k she  will  do  that. 

winter  is  long,  long,  long.  It  is  now  the 
Feljruary ; in  Rome  how  the  land  laughs, 
flowers  sfiriiig,  how  the  blood  dances  in 
ins  so  near  to  March  ! Here  all  is  snow 
d,  or  fog  and  sleet,  and  the  poor  deer  look 
~ and  siid  under  the  leafless  trees  amongst 
frosted  bracken.  , 

homsc-ste wai  d has  jtw«  m«  a tele- 

' ' 3sage  he  has  had  from  her.  It  is  sent 
and  merely  says,  * We  come  home  to- 
? To-morrow  1 Like  that!  Without  a 
jireparation.  He  says  it  is  die  way  ‘ my 
ays  docs.  My  God ! what  ^II  I say 

la  itoMeaMfeu  uea. 


to  her  ? How  shall  I receive  her  ? I know  not 
whether  I am  most  overjoyed  or  most  wretched. 
If  only  I knew  what  I should  most  wisely,  most 
rightly,  do ! And  to  think  that  it  is  all  not  hers, 
but  mine — that  she  is  in  truth  my  guest ! She 
has  been  away  four  months.  For  some  time  she 
has  not  written  to  me.  I may  have  become  no 
more  to  her  than  the  nameless  painter  of  her 
frescoes.  If  so — well,  I will  never  take  up  my 
rights.  It  would  be  too  much  like  vengeance. 
If  she  seem  to  care  at  all — well,  then  I will  go 
away,  send  her  portrait  to  the  Salon,  perhaps  con- 
quer a name  in  the  world  great  enough  to  make 
it  not  too  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  her,  ‘ I love 
you.’  No;  I will  not  take  away  her  little  king- 
dom from  her;  I have  a wider  kingdom — Art. 
She  trusted  me.  She  shall  not  have  cause  to  re- 
pent it. 

“The  ‘to-morrow’  is  now  ‘to-day.’  I could 
sleep  not  at  all.  It  is  now  noon ; she  may  be  here 
at  any  moment.  I scrawl  this  with  a crayon  in 
the  ball-room.  There  is  still  snow,  but  the  sun 
is  shining.  They  have  sent  her  Russian  sledge 
to  meet  her  with  the  three  Russian  horses.  Ber- 
wick is  gone  of  bis  own  accord  with  the  sledge. 
He  would  never  leave  me  before.  It  seems  he 
knows.  How  shall  I meet  her  ? What  shall  I 
say  ? I feel  as  if  I were  false  to  her.  It  is  ab- 
surd, but  I can  not  resist  the  feeling.  I hear  a 
noise  of  sleigh  - bells,  of  voices,  of  great  doors 
opening  and  shutting,  of  dogs  barking:  then  all 
I is  still  again — she  is  come. 

“ It  is  nearly  four  o’clock  and  almost  dark.  I 
scarcely  see  to  scrawl  this  to  you  by  the  light  of 
the  fire.  The  frescoes  are  not  one-half  finished ; 
this  vexes  me  much ; but  the  weather  has  been 
so  utterly  against  all  work.  Her  friends  will  tell 
her  I have  purposely  delayed.  I suppose  I shall 
not  see  her  till  to-morrow.  The  man  who  espe- 
cially waits  on  me  has  been  in  with  wood,  and 
says  that  Lady  Cairnwrath  has  returned  with  her, 
no  one  else,  but  that  many  people  are  expected 
in  a week  from  this.  By  that  time  I shall  be 
gone.  She  must  get  the  frescoes  finished  as  she 
can. . . .They  have  brought  me  word  that  her 
ladyship  sent  me  her  compliments  and  wished  to 
see  me  in  the  library ; she  is  taking  her  tea  there 
after  the  journey.  Will  I go  at  once  ? I can 
not  refuse.  She  has  not  forgotten.  I tremble 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  her,  though  I long  so 
greatly  to  do  so.  I feel  as  if  she  would  read  all 
my  secrets  in  my  face.  I love  her  so  well,  and 
yet  I can  not  say  a word ! Pray  for  me,  dear  fa- 
ther. When  next  I shall  write  I shall  be  in  Rome. 
Rome  is  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  the  Mother  of  Con- 
solation. 

“ This  was  not  posted  last  night.  I open  it  to 
add  that  no  one  under  heaven  was  ever  so  great- 
ly blessed  as  1.  Even  now  as  I sit  in  the  clear 
morning  light,  in  my  own  chamber,  1 can  not  be- 
lieve in  my  own  paradise ; I can  not  believe  that, 
having  wrestled  so  long,  the  angel  blesses  me  at 
last!  When  the  servant  brought  me  her  mes- 
sage in  the  ball-room,  I got  up  and  walked 
through  tlic  house,  and  felt  like  a drunken  man 
as  I moved.  To  see  her  in  the  library ! It  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  the  very  walls  would  speak  to  her, 
as  if  the  French  secretaire  would  find  a voice ! I 
was  like  one  in  a dream.  I found  myself  still  as 
in  a dream,  standing  before  her  in  the  familiar 
room.  It  was  dusk,  for  which  I was  thankful, 
the  long  dusk  of  these  gray  English  days.  There 
was  a gleam  of  low  light  from  the  windows  which 
look  west,  and  the  full  warm  glow  of  the  great 
fire.  It  shone  on  the  silver  tea-tray  and  samovar, 
on  the  white  bear-skin  by  the  hearth,  on  her  as 
she  stood  there.  She  looked  lovelier  than  ever  I 
had  seen  her.  She  looked  very  pale  and  a little 
tired ; she  luid  what  they  call  a tea-gown  on,  a 
thing  all  soft  old  lace  and  gleaming  trailing  sat- 
in : a thing  which  most  beromes  her,  I think,  of 
all  she  3vears.  She  put  her  hand  out  to  me,  and 
I bent  low  over  it.  I said  nothing ; I could  say 
nothing.  She,  too,  seemed  more  silent  than  her 
wont.  She  murmured  in  a hurry,  indistinctly,  all 
soits  of  little  phrases : there  was  fever  at  Cannes ; 
her  grandmother  was  unwell ; she  had  been  so 
bored ; it  was  only  London  emptied  out  by  the 
Meditermnean ; she  hated  the  mixture  of  scorch- 
ing sun  and  icy  wind ; she  liked  a fast  gallop  over 
a wet  Berkshire  road  much  better.  I remember 
all  these  sentences  now ; at  the  time  I do  not 
think  I heard  them.  I was  gazing  at  her,  and 
thinking  how  I loved  her,  and  of  how  I must  go 
out  of  her  presence  and  away  from  her  in  silence. 

I could  see  no  other  way.  All  this  while  I never 
spoke  a word. 

“She  came  closer  to  me,  in  the  half-glow  from 
the  fire-light  and  the  lingering  daylight,  and  we 
stood  quite  near  together  on  the  hearth.  I still 
could  not  speak ; I kissed  again  the  hand  she 
again  held  out  to  me;  I kept  thinking  if  she 
knew — if  she  knew ! Perhaps  I looked  strange- 
ly, for  her  eyes  had  a startled  glance  in  them. 
She  said  at  lost,  in  her  old,  pretty,  quick  fashion ; 
‘Well,  have  you  not  a word  to  say?  Are  you 
displeased  that  I am  home  again?  What  have 
you  done  on  the  walls?  Have  you  been  very 
dtdl  ?’  I could  not  have  uttered  a word  to  save 
my  life  or  hers ; I could  only  gaze  at  her,  and  I 
saw  she  grew  very  red — rosy  red,  like  the  hot- 
house camellia  she  had  at  her  breast.  ‘Why 
would  you  not  come  to  Cannes  ?’  she  said,  with- 
out looking  at  me.  ‘ I wanted  you ; could  you 
not  understand  ?’  I said  nothing ; I could  hear 
my  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  break  my  breast;  but 
I said  nothing.  Then  she  touched  my  hand  with 
hers.  ‘ Why  will  you  be  so  proud  ?’  I heard  her 
say,  in  quite  a whisper.  ‘ You  do  like  me  a lit- 
tle : why  don’t  you  tell  roe  so  ? I do  not  care 
what  any  of  them  think : I only  care  for  you.  We 
might  im  so  happy,  if  you  would  not  be  so  proud !’ 
Then  I feU  at  her  feet  and  kissed  them.  Later 
^at  night  I told  her  all  the  truth.  I showed  her 
all  the  papers ; she  does  not  mind.  'What  is  hers 
is  mine,  w^t  is  mine  is  hers.  We  will  tell  her 
own  friends,  but  not  the  world;  the  world  can 


think  what  it  likes.  If  it  deem  her  the  most  gen- 
erous of  all  living  women,  it  will  only  be  right  for 
once.’’ 

The  Lady  Charterys,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Don 

Eccdlino  Ferraris,  Florinellaeopra-Subiaco  ; 

“I  love  you  already!  You  must  come  to  us  at 
Easter.  He  means  to  buy  that  desei-ted  palace 
above  Florinella  and  make  it  beautiful,  so  that 
we  may  often  visit  you.  He  says  Bramante  built 
it,  and  that  you  have  often  regretted  to  see  it  for- 
saken.” 

The  Lady  Caimvrrath  of  Olhwestry  to  Lord 
Llandudno,  Wldte' 8 Club,  Lottdon  : 

“ A great  scandal  has  been  most  mercifully  and 
providentially  averted.  Lord  Charterys — for  this 
gentleman  is  indi.sputably  Lord  Charterys : I see 
a strong  resemblance  in  his  features  to  poor  Alu- 
red’s — behaves  in  the  most  admirable  manner; 
he  will  not  hear  of  the  truth  being  made  public. 
He  says  the  world  may  think  him  the  debtor  of 
his  wife  if  it  please.  It  does  not  really  matter, 
because,  of  course,  either  way,  the  first  son  she 
has  will  bear  the  same  title  and  ultimately  in- 
herit. I am  very  thankful  the  publicity  is  avoid- 
ed ; and  I refiect  with  pleasure  that  I never  al- 
lowed the  obscure  name  and  place  of  the  un- 
! known  painter  to  prevent  my  -ecognition  of  him 
as  a high-bred  gentleman.  You  will  remember 
that  I always  said  he  had  Pair  tuthle.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  difficult,  as  you  observe,  to  make  society 
comprehend  why  we  consent  to  such  an  apparent- 
ly unequal,  indeed  improbable,  union ; but  when 
it  is  known  that  we  all  approve,  no  one  will  ven- 
ture on  an  adverse  comment ; every  one  will  be 
awaro  that  I should  never  give  my  countenance 
to  what  was  either  unwise  or  incorrect  Besides, 
I do  not  see  why,  in  a private  sort  of  manner,  the 
facts  should  not  be  made  known.  If  you  think 
proper  you  can  tell  one  or  two  of  your  friends  in 
the  window  at  White’s,  quite  confidentially;  it 
will  soon  be  all  over  the  town,  and  it  will  perhaps 
be  better  than  to  allow  people  to  suppose  a md- 
salliance  possible  to  ?«.  Esm6e  has  been  a great 
and  sore  anxiety  to  me  for  many  years.  I am 
thankful  that  my  responsibility  will  pa.ss  at  last 
into  other  hands.  She  is  quite  extraordinarily  in 
love  with  him  and  obedient  to  him.  I should 
never  have  supposed  she  could  so  change  through 
the  mere  influence  of  a sentiment” 

Leonis  Renzo,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Don  EixeUino 
Ferraris,  FlorineUaeopra-Snhiaco  ; 

“You  must  come  for  Easter,  and  leave  your 
sanctuary  on  the  hills  for  once,  to  give  us  your 
benediction,  my  first  and  my  holiest  friend !” 

Mr.  Hollys,  Rome,  to  the  Lady  Charterys,  Milton 
Ernest : ' 

“ I am  thoroughly  bewildered.  But  I heartily 
congratulate  you  b<>th.  I feel,  as  our  beloved 
Transatlantics  say,  ‘a  little  mixed.’  When  will 
the  frescoes  get  finished  ? I suppose  you  forgive 
me  ?” 

The  Lady  Charterys,  Milton  Ernest,  to  Mr. 

Hollys,  Rome: 

“Yes;  I forgive  you  even  the  rude  nonsense 
you  wrote.  I shall  always  call  him  Renzo.  We 
shall  remain  here  all  the  summer,  and  be  wiU 
finish  the  frescoes !” 


THE  ICE  BRIDGE  AT  NIAGARA. 

Those  who  have  braved  the  discomforts  of  Ni- 
agara in  the  winter  are  in  the  habit  of  assuring 
those  who  have  not  that  they  have  missed  the 
great  cataract  at  its  greatest.  The  various  es- 
thetic nuisances  which  have  been  entailed  by  the 
commercial  occupation  of  the  shores,  and  which 
there  is  now  a good  hope  of  abating  altogether 
and  permanently,  are  mitigated  and  dissembled 
by  the  indisciiininate  veil  of  the  snow.  The 
hackman,  sleek  with  his  summer’s  booty,  hiber- 
nates and  sucks  his  paw.s,  to  emerge  with  the 
vernal  equinox  lean  and  insatiable.  The  bridal 
parties  do  not  invade  the  seclusion  of  the  winter 
tourist,  nor  are  articles  of  aboriginal  manufac- 
ture thrust  upon  him.  He  is  almost  sure  to  be 
alone;  and  to  be  alone  at  Niagara  is  a hope  that 
all  tourists  of  sensibility  have  cherished,  and  few 
summer  tourists  have  realized. 

Moreover,  the  aspect  of  the  cataract  itself  in 
winter  is  full  of  wonder  and  of  mystery,  even  to 
those  who  know  it  best  in  summer.  Nowhere 
else  does  a frosty  night  work  such  miracles  in 
mimic  architecture  as  in  fixing  the  forms  of  the 
unceasing  rush  of  waters.  The  shapes  of  the 
torrents  as  they  fall  and  of  the  clouds  of  spray 
as  they  rise  are  alike  arrested,  and  the  roar  of 
the  water-fall  is  muffled,  and  its  outline  veiled  at 
once  and  revealed  in  the  frozen  music  to  which 
its  motion  is  converted. 

Not  seldom  is  the  whole  channel  below  the 
falls  gorged  from  bank  to  bank  with  the  glitter- 
ing masses  into  which  the  cataract  lias  crystal- 
lized, and  sometimes  these  heaped  masses  assume 
the  form  of  a practicable  bridge — practiraible 
by  venturesome  pedestrians  alone.  Ice  gorges 
are  of  periodic  occurrence  in  places  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  Niagara,  where  a powerful 
stream  is  confined  between  high  and  narrow  banks. 
Sometimes  the  breaking  up  of  these  by  the  spring 
floods  is  a source  of  great  danger  when  the  dam 
of  ice  forces  the  water  above  its  usual  level.  At 
Port  Jervis,  on  the  Erie  Railway,  a long  ravine  is 
filled  in  rigoroiis  winters  with  a vast  w'cdge  of  ice, 
the  breaking  up  of  which  is  awaited  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place  with  alarm,  although  the  fact 
that  it  is  expected  has  prevented  any  serious  dis- 
asters such  as  occur  from  the  unpredictable  ava- 
lanches of  the  Alps,  where  the  load  of  snow  slow- 
ly accumulates  through  many  seasons,  and  when 
its  equilibrium  has  at  last  become  unstable  the 
concussion  of  a pistol-shot  or  of  a shoot  may  pre- 
cipitate the  whole  mau  upon  whatever  lies  below. 


But  onoe  or  twice  at  Port  Jervis  the  danger  has 
seemed  imminent  enough  to  warrant  more  or  less 
futile  attempts  to  dislodge  the  gorged  ice  with 
dynamite. 

Of  all  the  “ ice  bridges”  formed  at  Nia^ra 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  that  of  this 
winter  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  impressive 
to  look  at.  It  was  formed  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  became  a solid  mass,  or  rather  a 
close  aggregation  of  masses,  spanning  the  deep 
gorge  immediately  below  the  falls.  One  ob- 
server  declared  that  it  was  in  some  places  100 
feet  thick;  another  says  that  it  seemed  to  be 
solid  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  a point  more 
than  fifty  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  had  crossed  the  structure  in 
safety.  A strong  westerly  wind  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 21,  increase  the  volume  of  water  and  ice 
tumbling  over  the  falls,  which  attacked  the  bridge 
by  burrowing  at  its  base.  The  water  at  the  foot 
of  the  fall  steadily  rose,  until  at  four  in  the  aft- 
ernoon a deep  rumbling  showed  that  the  tremen- 
dous and  increasing  pressure  upon  the  bridge  had 
become  irresistible.  The  centre  of  the  great 
mass— itself  an  enormous  berg — gave  way,  and 
floated  slowly  down  stream  for  about  600  yards, 
when  it  brought  up  with  a great  crash  against  a 
mass  already  fast  in  that  narrower  gorge.  The 
loose  ice  which  had  been  embanked  above,  some 
of  it  in  fragments  larger  than  a common  dwell- 
ing-house, floated  into  the  channel  thus  opened 
through  the  bridge,  until  it  in  turn  brought  up 
against  the  lower  barrier.  The  wedging  and 
shouldering  aside  of  the  floes  by  each  other  in 
the  process  of  adjustment  brought  them  into  col- 
lision, with  a continued  fusillade  of  crushes,  in 
which  great  bowlders  of  ice  went  to  powder, 
while  others  meeting  sent  jets  of  ice  and  water 
in  the  air.  By  dark  the  gorge  was  again  a solid 
mass,  but  now  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  from 
the  foot  of  the  falls  to  below  the  suspension- 
bridge.  During  Sunday  night  loose  floes  were 
hurled  over  the  falls  and  thrown  on  the  shores, 
destroying  the  observatory  and  dressing-rooms  at 
“ The  Shadow  of  the  Rock,”  and  some  200  feet  of 
the  inclined  railway  which  gives  access  to  that 
place.  The  house  of  the  ferryman  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  some  seventy  feet  above  the  ordinary 
ice-level,  was  battered  down,  giving  the  inmates 
barely  time  to  escape.  The  ferry-boats  them- 
selves were  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  guys  of 
the  new  suspension-bridge  torn  from  the  rocks  to 
which  they  had  been  bolted.  It  is  said  that  the 
ice  bridges  of  the  last  ten  years  at  Niagara,  all 
put  together,  would  not  be  equivalent  in  mass  to 
the  glacier  which  now  occupies  two  miles  of  the 
bed  of  the  river. 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  “CIMBRIA.” 

I The  appalling  disaster  in  the  North  Sea  Is  cal- 

I culated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  those  who  “go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.”  The  Cimbria  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  ships  of  the 
Hamburg-.\mcricau  line.  Captain  Hansen,  her 
commander,  was  regarded  as  a very  brave  and 
skillful  officer,  and  though  a comparatively  young 
man,  was  trusted  by  his  owners  on  account  of  his 
coolness  and  energy.  The  vessel  was  not  old, 
having  been  built  in  1867  by  the  famous  firm  of 
Cairps  ; she  had  seven  bulk-head  compartments, 
and  was  supposed  to  possess  all  the  appliances 
for  safety  known  to  the  ship-building  art.  Yet 
she  went  down,  in  fifteen  minutes,  in  a quiet  sea, 
carrying  with  her  over  four  hundred  human 
being.s.  Such  an  overwhelming  catastrophe 
prove.s  only  too  plainly  that,  with  all  the  progress 
of  science  and  meclianioil  ingenuity,  the  dangers 
of  the  ocean  more  than  liold  their  own,  and  the 
thousands  afloat  upon  its  treacherous  bosom  run 
much  the  same  ri.sks  as  tlie  men  and  women  who 
set  sail  upon  the  Mayjloieer  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  Cimbria  left  Hamburg  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  January  18,  for  New  York  via 
Havre.  She  is  repoi-ted  to  have  had  a crew  of 
ninety-four  officers  and  men,  and  four  hundred 
and  two  passengers,  though  the  numbers  are  va- 
riously swted,  all  but  a .score  of  whom  were  emi- 
grants, mostly  peasants  from  Eastern  Prussia, 
Posen,  and  Rus.-iia.  She  ran  aground  liefore  geu 
ting  out  of  the  Elbe,  but  was  got  off  without  dam- 
age, and  proceeded  on  lier  voyage.  On  Friday 
morning,  about  one  o’clock,  a heavy  fog  closed 
down  about  her  when  she  was  off  the  island  of 
Borkum,  on  the  frontier  of  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. The  captain  and  first  officer  were  on  the 
bridge  with  the  pilot.  The  engines  were  put  at 
half  speed,  and  subsequently  again  slowed,  and 
at  2 A.M.,  as  nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
accounts  so  far  published,  the  vessel  was  on  her 
proper  course,  going  at  about  four  knots  an  hour, 
and  giving  fre<;uent  fog-signals,  when  suddenly 
through  the  mist,  only  a few  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant, appeared  the  green  lights  of  an  approach- 
ing steamer.  The  lielm  was  put  to  port  and  the 
engines  reversed ; but  in  less  than  a minute  the 
other  vessel  struck  the  Cimbria,  nearly  at  right 
angles,  about  forty  feet  from  the  bow.  The  blow 
was  like  that  of  an  armored  ram.  It  crashed 
through  the  port  side  with  such  force  as  to  keel 
the  vessel  over  to  the  sUrboard  until  her  decks 
were  under  water.  The  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers were  of  course  asleep.  Tliose  of  them 
who  could  escape  from  below  nished  to  the  deck, 
frantic  with  terror,  but  many  others  must  have 
sunk  with  the  ship.  The  captain  retained  his 
self-command,  and  the  discipline  of  the  crew 
seems  to  have  been  excellent.  While  the  first 
officer  held  torches  to  light  those  who  sought  the 
boats,  the  second  officer  was  cutting  away  spars 
and  rigging  for  floats.  Four  of  the  eight  boats 
were  eitlier  crushed  or  rendered  useless.  The 
others  were  lowered  with  great  diflSculty,  owing 
to  the  keeling  of  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them 
capsized  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  water.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  all  that  could  be  d<me  was 
done.  The  noble  veesel  went  down  in  ninety  feet 
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of  water,  and  of  her  precious  freight  only  fifty- 
eix  were  saved.  Thirty  of  these  escaped  in  one 
of  the  boats,  nine  in  a second,  and  seventeen  in 
another.  The  sea  was  covered  with  the  dead  or 
dying,  and  many  who  succeeded  in  clinging  to 
the  floating  fragments  perished  from  cold  in  the 
icy  water.  The  capUin  must  have  gone  down 
with  his  vessel,  as  lie  was  lust  seen  standing  at 
his  post  on  the  bridge,  and  no  tnistworthy  tid- 
ings of  his  escape  have  been  received. 

The  vessel  which  sank  the  Cimbria  was  a 
freight  steamer,  the  iSnillan^  Captain  Cuttil,  from 
Hull  to  Ouxhaven.  The  Sultan  was  of  1000  tons 
burden,  and  was  heavily  loaded  with  coals.  Her 
capUin  and  the  crew  refused  to  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  disaster  to  the  agents  of  the  press, 
but  a statement  has  been  made  through  another 
capUin.  According  to  this,  the  Sultan  was  going 
slowly,  and  sounding  frequent  signals,  when  the 
Cimbria,  without  warning,  appeared  two  ship’s- 
lengths  off  in  nearly  a direct  line,  approaching 
rapidly.  The  latter  vessel,  says  Captain  Ct  ttil, 
changed  her  course  and  crossed  the  bows  of  the 
StMan,  collided  with  and  severely  injured  her. 
He  also  says  that  he  remained  as  near  the  scene 
as  he  could  until  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
but  heard  no  cries,  and  saw  none  of  the  passen- 
gers or  ci-ew,  dead  or  living,  from  the  sunken  vc.s- 
sel.  This  story  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improba- 
ble. A careful  examination  of  the  reported  courses 
and  positions  of  the  tw'o  vessels  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  the  collision  shows  that  no  such 
damage  as  was  done  could  have  resulted  from 
the  Cimbria'*  striking  the  Sultan  diagonally  when 
the  latter  was  going  at  only  four  knots  an  hour. 
The  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  Sultan  is  iiTCconeilable.  Her  cap- 
Uin says  he  made  conaUnt  signals  with  lights 
and  whistle  *,  the  Cimbria'*  survivors  unite  in  say- 
ing that  they  heard  none.  The  latter  testify  to 
hearing  piercing  cries  until  all  the  unfoi  tunatcs 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  were  silent  in  death  ; 
the  capUin  of  the  Sultan  declares  that  he  heard 
no  sound.  The  mystery  which  thus  surruunds 
the  conduct  of  the  vessel  which  escaped  from  the 
awful  collision  is  most  painful.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  any  sailor  could  have  been  so  stony- 
hearted as  to  steam  away  from  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-creatures  crying  to  him  from  the  darkness. 
If  that  can  be  proved  against  him,  death  would 
be  a trifling  penalty  for  his  crime. 

While  the  conduct  of  the  offiuei’S  and  crew  of 
the  Cimbria  appears  to  have  been  in  every  way 
worthy,  the  ownere  of  the  line  have  a very  grave 
responsibility  resting  upon  them.  It  is  plain  that 
there  was  not  an  adequate  number  of  boats  or 
rafts  for  the  numl>er  of  passengers  on  board ; 
and  though  those  which  were  provided  proved  to 
some  exteut  unavailable,  the  lack  of  others  re- 
mains inexcusable.  It  is  a sad  commentaiy  upon 
what  is  commonly  called  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  the  care  of  human  life  that  tiie  lives  of  emi- 
grants are  so  recklessly  risked.  There  is  a cal- 
lousness in  this  regard  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  overcome,  but  which  this  last  and  most  terrible 
warning  ought  to  penetrate. 


THE  CINCINNATI  OPERA 
FESTIVAL. 

W HKN  they  get  an  opera  company  in  Cincinnati 
they  make  the  most  of  it.  We  call  an  extended 
series  of  operatic  performances  an  opera  season ; 
the  Cincinnatians  call  eight  operatic  performances 
an  Operatic  Festival.  They  lay  a parquet  floor  in 
Music  Hall,  build  a proscenium  and  boxes,  get  to- 
gether a chorus  of  two  hundred  voices,  an  orches- 
tra of  a hundred,  and  the  season  becomes  a Festi- 
val. In  other  respects  the  scheme  is  quite  ordinary. 
Not  only  has  no  new  work  been  produced,  but  at 
least  three  of  the  stock  operas  have  been  given  with 
an  «R«»n6/<that  would  not  be  tolerated  here.  With 
the  exception  of  Madame  Albam,  all  the  leading 
artists  have  been  heard  in  New  York  last  season. 
They  are,  besides  Madame  Albam,  Madame  Patti, 
Madame  Fdrsch-Madi,  and  Madame  Scalcjii; 
Signor  Mierzwinski,  Signor  Ravklli,  and  Signor 
Gal^i.  These  artists  were  the  strength  of  the 
Festival,  as  they  were  of  our  season.  No  basso 
is  included  in  the  list.  In  this  respect  Colonel 
Maplesom’s  company  is  very  weak.  M.  Durat, 
who  sang  Assur  in  Setniramtde,  has  a strong 
voice,  but  it  is  rough  in  qimlity  and  poorly 
schooled,  while  Signor  Monti,  who  sang  the 
King  in  the  wofully  mediocre  perfonnance  of 
lahenprin  at  the  Academy  last  season,  is  only  a 
^scientious  singer  of  the  second  order.  There 
is  also  but  one  baiTtone  in  the  above  list — 
Signor  Galassi.  As  this  noble  artist  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  sing  at  every  performance, 
Sgnor  Ciampi-Cellaj  was  cast  for  several  im- 
portant parts.  This  singer  came  out  of  the  New 
York  season  with  the  unqualified  disapproval  of 
audiences  and  critics.  He  is  the  first  barjrtone  I 
heard  sing  the  cavatina  in  II  Trovatore  without 
being  encored. 

The  interest  of  the  Festival  centered  in  the 
mut  great  artists  who  took  part — Madame  Patti, 
Madame  Albani,  Madame  Scalcui,  and  Signor 
Galassi. 

Madame  Patti,  both  of  whose  parents  were 
singers,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  February  19,  1843. 
“But  the  first  language  I spoke  was  English,” 
she  said,  in  an  interview  with  the  famous  Vien- 
nesecritic,  Eduard  Hauslick  ; “for  in  1844  already 
our  family  came  to  New  York  with  the  impressario 
” Chambers  Street  Opera-house.”  When 
asked  if  she  was  taken  to  the  theatre  as  a child, 
she  replied : “ Yes,  often.  Whenever  my  mother 
*si>g  I used  to  get  so  excited  over  the  perform- 
ances that  I could  not  sleep.  WTien  I thought 
all  my  family  asleep,  I got  up,  lit  a night-lamp 
in  front  of  the  mirror,  put  on  an  old  scarlet  coat 
?iL  *1?^  Esther’s  and  an  operatic  hat  of  my  mo- 
ther 8,  and  went  through  all  the  gestures  I had 
®*nght  from  my  motberis  performance,  humming 
“wlodies.  Sometimes  I got  through  the 
•hole  opera,  and  applauded  myself,  and  threw 


crumpled  newspapers  at  myself  for  bouquets. 
Once  unfortunately  I applauded  so  loudly  that  I 
woke  up  Carlotta,  and  got  a scolding.” 

When  she  was  seven  years  of  iige  her  pai-ents, 
who  had  been  left  destitute  by  the  disappearance 
of  their  inuiiager,  thought  the  little  girl,  who  was 
always  singing  about  the  house,  might  prove  a 
resource  to  them.  So  a concert  was  given  at 
Tripler  Hall.  Standing  on  a table  in  order  that 
people  might  see  how  small  she  was,  Adelina 
sang  “ Casta  Diva”  and  “ Una  Voce."  At  fifteen 
years  of  age,  November  24, 1859,  she  appeared  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  as  Lucia.  Nearly  twenty- 
three  years  later,  on  the  6th  of  November  last, 
she  was  heard  again  at  the  Academy  in  the  part 
in  which  she  made  her  ddbut.  From  the  ambi- 
tious debutante  she  had  become  one  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  soprani. 

.One  docs  not  criticise  the  nightingale’s  sing- 
ing; no  more  docs  one  criticise  the  singing  of 
Adelina  Patti.  She  has  long  been  acknowledged 
complete  mistress  of  all  the  arLs  of  vocalization. 
She  might  be  called  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  of  the 
operatic  stage,  for,  like  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  act- 
ing, her  singing  is  the  apotheosis  of  applied  sci- 
ence. All  she  does  has  bwu  calculated  to  a nice- 
ty, but  upon  every  personation  she  has  bestowed 
those  charms  of  which  only  one  so  bountifully 
endowed  os  she  lias  command.  She  has  the  art 
of  seeming  artless,  of  giving  to  what  is  pure  art 
the  semblance  of  spontaneity.  It  is  perhaps  in 
the  perfect  ease  and  freedom  of  her  singing — the 
total  absence  of  ciTort — that  the  principal  charm 
of  her  personations  lies. 

Madame  Albani  is  a French  Canadian  by  biith, 
as  is  .shown  by  her  maiden  name.  La  Jeunesse. 
She  WHS  educated  at  the  convent  in  Montreal,  re- 
ceiving, when  twelve  years  of  age,  a gold  medal 
for  musical  composition.  Later  her  father  left 
Montreal  and  came  to  Albany.  From  him  she 
had  lessons  on  the  piano  and  the  harp,  and  also 
in  singing.  His  musical  lessons  and  piano-tun- 
ing not  proving  as  lucrative  as  he  had  hoped,  and 
recognizing  the  beauty  of  his  daughter’s  voice,  he 
arranged  to  have  her  appear  in  a concert  at  Troy. 
In  this  concert  she  playeii  on  the  piano  and  harp, 
and  sang.  So  great  was  her  success  that  she 
gave  another  concert  in  Albany,  soon  afterward. 
This  led  to  her  engagement  us  organist  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Church  in  that  city.  Later,  the  position 
of  soprano  soloist  was  added  to  her  duties  as  or- 
ganist. She  also  sang  with  the  choir  of  the  Con- 
vent of  tlie  Sacred  Heart.  Briunoli  chanced  to 
hear  her,  and  recognizing  the  beautiful  quality  of 
her  voice,  recommended  a course  of  foreign  study. 
As  she  was  too  poor  to  defi-ay  the  expenses  of  in- 
struction abroad,  a complinieiitary  concert  was 
arrangeil  for  her.  From  the  proceeds  slie  was 
enabled  to  go  to  Paris,  where  she  studied  under 
the  tenor  Duprkz.  Afterward  she  studied  two 
summers  in  Italy  with  Lampatti,  through  whose 
assistance  she  made  her  debut  as  Amina  in  Mal- 
ta. She  sang  in  Italy,  in  Russia,  and  in  London 
with  great  success.  She  appeared  here  in  opera, 
under  Strakosch,  during  the  season  of  1874-5. 
Since  then  she  has  achieved  many  triumphs  in 
London  and  on  the  Continent. 

Madame  Sopia  Scalohi,  who  appeared  as  Or- 
truda  in  Ijohengrin,  and  Arsace  in  Semiramide 
on  Thursday,  was  born  at  Turin,  in  1852,  of  par- 
ents whose  love  and  talent  for  music  were  very 
pronounced.  She  was  precocious,  and  her  pre- 
cocity being  readily  recognized  by  her  parenUs, 
she  was  placed  under  Madame  Boccahadati  for 
instruction.  In  her  si-xteenth  year  already  she 
appeared  at  Mantua,  and  subsequently  at  Naples, 
Milan,  and  Turin.  Within  a year  thereafter  Col- 
onel'Maplesos  secured  her  services  for  London. 
Under  his  management  she  also  visited  the  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Irish  cities,  remaining  with  him 
another  season.  Then  she  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  becjime  such  a favorite  that  she 
was  induced  to  stay  there  nine  consecutive  sea- 
sons. After  that  she  divided  lier  time  between 
Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Warsaw.  Year  before  last 
she  was  engaged  at  a thousand  dollars  a night  to 
sing  in  Rio  Janeiro.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
retain  her  there,  but  she  determined  to  join  the 
Mapleson  company  here.  On  the  voyage  the 
vessel  was  nearly  shipwrecked,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rough  pas.sage  she  was  so  pros 
trated  that  she  was  unable  to  appear  in  New 
York  until  toward  the  close  of  the  season,  when 
she  was  heard  in  Semiramide  and  Littda  di  CVio- 
mouni. 

Madame  Scalcbi  is  among  contralti  what 
Madame  Patti  is  among  soprani.  She  has  a 
pure,  rich,  large  contralto  voice,  which,  while  su- 
perb in  its  power,  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
flexibility.  This  union  of  power  and  flexibility 
is  rarely  found  in  a contralto,  and  easily  places 
Madame  Scalchi  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  oper- 
atic artists. 

Signor  Galassi  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  patt^  on  the  head 
by  Pope  Pius  K.,  and  of  being  called  by  him  a 
“ contraltuccio  di  prima  sfera.”  This  occurred 
during  a visit  paid  by  Pius  to  Loreto,  where  Ga- 
lassi was  born  in  1845.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  for  liberty,  Galassi,  like  his  friend  Campa- 
NiNi,  joined  Garibaldi’s  forces.  His  dashing 
bravery  and  genial  good-fellowship  mode  him  a 
great  favorite  with  his  comrades.  At  the  camp 
fire  lie  used  to  regale  them  with  songs  and  snatch- 
es of  opera,  which  he  executed  in  the  weiivl  light 
with  dramatic  gestures.  After  the  war  he  again 
joined  his  family,  which  had  settled  in  Faenza. 
At  a concert  there  a rich  nobleman  was  charmed 
with  Galassi’s  voice,  and  furnislied  him  with  the 
means  to  study  at  Bologna  under  Bianchi.  A 
year  later  he  made  his  ddbut  at  the  Lodi  in  La 
'Straniera.  Soon  afterward  he  went  with  a com- 
pany to  Brazil,  wliere  he  at  first  sang  subordinate 
parts.  His  talent  was, -however,  soon  recognized, 
and  at  Bahia  he  scored  a brilliant  success  as 
Carlo  in  Emani.  From  Brazil  he  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  remained  until  1874,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Colonel  Mapleson.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  barytones  on  the  operatic  stage.  Like 


Madame  Scalchi’s  contralto  voice,  his  barytone  is 
flexible  as  well  as  powerful.  He  is,  moreover,  an 
admirable  actor.  His  versatility  is  remarkable. 

Signor  Ravelli  is  an  excellent  teiiorc  di 
graziu;  he  has  a light,  sympathetic  voice,  and 
sings  easily,  clearly,  and  purely.  Signor  Mikr- 
ZW'iNSKi  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  quality  of  his 
high  notes,  and  the  pa.ssion  and  fervor  of  his 
singing  and  acting  in  higli-wrought  scenes.  In 
subdued  scenes  ha  is  uninteresting  and  common- 
place. His  Arnoldo  in  Tell  is  a superb  perform- 
ance throughout,  and  his  Lohengrin  often  rises  to 
u high  level  of  power.  Madame  Fursuh-Madl  is 
asoprauo  who  is  remarkable  for  the  dramatic  ex- 
pression of  her  singing  and  her  fine  acting.  The 
musical  directors.  Signor  Ardih  and  Mr.  Ono 
SiNOER,  are  well  known.  G,  K. 


THE  MONTREAL  ICE  CARNIVAL. 

Montreal  in  winter  hardly  needs  the  aid  of 
an  ice  carnival  to  make  it  attractive.  Its  dry, 
crisp  atmosphere — no  colder  at  zero  than  that  of 
Now  York  at  twenty  above — its  garment  of  snow, 
and  its  gay  out-of-door  life  present  all  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  the  ordinary  visitor  from  the  Slates, 
Every  turn  reveals  some  new  and  picturesque 
situation.  Snow  covers  the  streets  from  house  to 
house.  If  there  is  a city  ordinance  requiring  the 
sidewalks  to  be  cleaned,  it  is  not  enforced,  and 
one  may  take  the  choice  of  breaking  his  neck 
u[K)n  the  icy  foot-path  or  being  run  over  by  the 
dashing  sleighs  in  the  roadway.  Conveyances  of 
every  kind  are  on  runners,  and  sleighs  to  hire 
arc  as  plenty  and  as  cheap  as  cabs  in  London 
or  Paris.  One  may  secure  a cab  sleigh  holding 
three  or  four  persons,  with  driver,  one  horse, 
and  five  or  six  buffalo- robes,  for  one  dollar 
the  first  hour,  and  seventy  - five  cents  each  ad- 
ditional hour;  and  at  the  tremendous  speed  at 
which  even  the  hack  horses  go,  one  may  take  a 
suflicieiuly  long  drive  in  an  hour  and  a half — 
sufficiently  long,  that  is,  to  be  thoroughly  chilled 
if  he  is  not  protected  with  furs  and  arctics  against 
the  piercing  cold.  No  one  in  Montreal  hesitates 
to  wrap  up.  Fur  is  the  common  head-covering, 
and  a tall  silk  hat  only  exposes  the  wearer  to  de- 
rision and  frost-bitten  ears.  When  well  wrapped, 
however,  one  may  enjoy  the  cold  and  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  the  famous  drive  around  the  Mountain 
as  tliough  it  were  midsummer,  and  the  distant  St. 
Lawrence  were  not  a broad  sheet  of  ice. 

In  past  years  relatively  few  Americans  have 
seen  Montreal  in  winter  dres.s.  and  the  impression 
lias  generally  prevailed  in  the  States  that  from 
November  to  June  Canada  was  cold,  rigorous,  and 
uninviting.  It  has  been  to  remove  this  mistaken 
notion,  and  to  give  American  visitors  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  a Canadian  winter,  that  the  late  Ice 
Carnival  was  planned.  If  any  one  person  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  projecting  the  scheme,  it  is 
Mr.  R.  D.  M’Gibbon,  a young  Montreal  lawyer  and 
member  of  the  Siiow-.shpe  Club,  who  proposed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  tliat  club  last  year  that  a 
week  of  Canadian  sports  should  be  held  in  the 
winter  of  1883.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  the 
various  snow-shoe,  tobogganing,  curling,  skating, 
hockey,  and  trotting  clubs,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  prepare  a plan  of  operations.  When 
this  was  arranged  it  embraced  skating  and  curl- 
ing matches,  trotting  races  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
snow-shoe  parades  and  steeple-chases,  toboggan- 
ing for  the  public,  a fancy-dress  skating  carni- 
val, a grand  ball  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  a concert 
of  French  chamon*  by  the  Snow-shoe  Club,  and 
the  construction  of  a building  from  blocks  of 
solid  ice,  which  should  be  not  only  a novelty  in 
American  architecture,  but  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  Carnival  itself. 

While  a glance  at  the  palace  satisfies  the  ob- 
server, one  may  linger  long  over  his  enjoyment  of 
the  Canadian  sports.  Of  these  the  foremost  and 
ehiefest  is  of  course  toboggan.  One  who  has 
never  tobogganed,  even  though  he  has  seen  oth- 
ers indulging  in  it,  can  not  begin  to  uiidcretand 
its  wonderful  exUlaration.  The  sensation  of 
plunging  down  a nearly  perpendicular  precipice 
at  the  rate  of  over  a mile  a minute,  with  only  a 
quarter-inch  bass-wood  board  between  one  and  the 
icy  ground,  and  hardly  as  much  as  that,  it  seems, 
between  one  and  eternity,  i.s  simply  indescribable. 
One  takes  a long  breath  at  the  start,  but  it  is 
soon  gone.  He  gasps,  and  chokes,  and  shuts  his 
eyes,  and  prays  for  the  twenty -three  seconds 
which  it  takes  to  accomplish  the  descent  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  when  it  has  come  to  an  end  he 
toils  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  tries  it  over 
again.  With  the  second  or  third  time  he  gains 
more  breath  and  experience,  and  finds  it  increas- 
ingly fascinating.  The  toboggan  is  the  material- 
ized wliirlwind,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  people 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  riding  it. 

During  Carnival  week  the  private  toboggan- 
ing slides  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, so  that  visitors  have  had  an  unusually  favor- 
able opportunity  to  indulge  in  the  sport.  Nothing 
could  be  more  animating  or  picturesque  than 
the  sight  of  one  of  these  slides  at  night,  lit  up  by 
Chinese  lanterns  and  bonfires,  and  crowded  with 
gay  tobogganers,  to  whose  shouts  and  cries  the 
skir-r-r  of  the  toboggan  over  the  ice  plays  a sort 
of  unmusical  accompaniment.  It  is  not  only  on 
the  private  slides,  however,  that  the  sport  is  prac- 
ticed. On  the  hills  around  the  city  every  man  is 
his  own  tobogganer,  and  in  vacant  lots,  where- 
ever  there  is  a declivity  a little  longer  than  the 
toboggan  itself,  boys  may  be  seen  guiding  its 
swift  flight  down  the  hill,  or  laboriously  pulling 
it  up  after  them.  Accidents  are  nut  as  common 
as  one  would  think.  The  thin  flexible  wood 
readily  adapts  itself  to  the  undulations  in  the 
ground,  and  with  practice  in  steering  one  runs 
but  few  risks.  As  between  the  coasting  bob  of 
New  England  and  the  toboggan  of  Canada,  the 
element  of  safety  seems  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

One  can  ondorsiand  the  fascinations  of  tobog- 


gan, but  it  is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  snow-shoe  pastime — if  indeed  it  may 
be  called  a pastime.  Why  men  should  enjoy 
tramping  over  frozen  snow  with  what  seem  to 
be  tennis  racquets  flapping  at  their  heels  docs 
not  readily  appear,  nor  is  the  utility  of  the  ex- 
traordinary costume  in  which  they  get  them- 
selves up  any  more  obvious.  The  snow-shoe  is  iii- 
di8pen.sable,  no  doubt,  iu  the  open  country,  but  to 
employ  it  for  amusement  in  the  cities  would  seem 
to  be  making  rather  a toil  of  pleasure ; and  to  in- 
dulge in  a snoa’-.shoe  steeple-chase — if  one  may 
judge  from  the  jaded  appearance  of  the  men  at 
the  finish  of  Wednesday’s  race — must  be  one  of 
the  severest  of  all  human  experiences.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  thero  are  eight  snow-shoe 
clubs  represented  in  the  Carnival,  which  at  the 
torch-light  parade  on  Wednesday  night  turned 
out  over  one  thousand  devotees  of  the  sport.  A 
wonderfully  picturesque  display  they  made  with 
their  white  blanket  coats  and  knickerbockers, 
red  or  blue  leggings,  blue  tasseled  caps,  and  yel- 
low buckskin  slioes,  and  one  could  not  but  think 
of  the  sensation  wliich  their  appearance  would 
create  in  New  York.  It  would  not  be  a bad  idd 
for  some  one  of  the  New  York  athletic  societies 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  its  Canadian  brethren 
to  visit  the  metropolis  during  the  next  snow- 
storm. The  occasion  of  the  snow-shoe  parade 
was  made  the  occasion  also  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  ice  palace,  and  the  spectacle  of  Dominion 
Sipiare  illuminat^  by  the  flickering  glare  of  the 
snoa'-shoers’  torches  and  Bengal  lights,  and  by 
the  more  brilliant  electric  rays  that  shone  through 
the  palace  walls,  presented  a picture  the  singular 
beauty  of  which  not  even  the  thickly  falling  snow 
could  dim. 

Next  to  the  grand  ball  at  the  Windsor,  which 
took  place  on  Friday  night,  and  a’hich  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  have  presented  any  peculiarly  Ca- 
nadian features,  the  most  elegant  spectacle  of  the 
week  was  presented  at  the  skating  carnival  on 
Thursday  evening  iu  the  Victoria  Rink.  What- 
ever may  be  the  attractions  of  tobogganing,  curl- 
ing, snow-shoeing,  and  the  other  spoi'ts,  there  is, 
after  all,  no  move  delightful  exercise  than  skat- 
ing, whether  one  engages  in  it  himself  or  only 
watches  the  performance  of  others ; and  when 
the  charms  of  music  and  fancy  costume  are  add- 
ed to  the  skater’s  graceful  evolutions,  the  scene 
becomes  indescribable  in  its  exhilaration  and 
picturesque  effects.  From  such  a spectacle  of 
beauty  and  poetic  motion  the  New  York  visitor 
comes  away,  as  he  does  indeed  from  the  entire 
Carnival  celebration,  with  emotions  of  envy  and 
regret.  If  the  four  or  five  days  which  he  has 
spent  in  Montreal  are  a fair  specimen  of  the  Qi- 
nadian  winter — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  are — they  present  a strong  temptation 
for  one  to  exchange  the  penetrating  New  York 
winds  and  violent  alternations  of  warmth  and 
cold  for  the  more  equable  if  colder  climate  of  the 
Dominion.  Eliot  McCormick. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

A TOUNG  woman  of  Boston  has  written  a four- 
act  play,  to  be  performed  by  seven  girls.  In  the 
first  act  the  girls  talk  separately.  In  the  second 
and  succeeding  acts  they  all  talk  at  once.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  bow  the  play  can  possess 
sufficient  merit  to  compensate  for  the  glaring  im- 
probability which  runs  through  its  first  quarter. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Emperor  William  in- 
tends to  appoint  the  Prince  of  'iVales  chief  of  the 
Blucher  Hussars,  as  a memento  of  his  visit  to 
Berlin.  If  the  Prince  accepts,  it  will  be,  of  course, 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  he  is  not  to  be 
expected  to  turn  out  with  the  boys  on  midsum- 
mer occasions,  and  march  all  day  with  a green 
cabbage  leaf  in  his  cap  to  keep  off  sunstroke. 

A Southern  newspaper  ventures  to  hope  that 
since  one  of  the  framers  of  its  State  Constitution 
has  been  raised  to  the  bench,  that  bewildering  doc- 
ument will  get  what  it  has  never  had — a satisfac- 
tory interpretation.  This  item  contains  a hint 
which  might  be  utilized,  perhaps,  in  connection 
with  the  new  Penal  Code  of  the  B^pire  State. 

It  costa  Ohio  two  dollars  more  per  pupil  to 
educate  the  rising  generation  than  it  costs  Wis- 
consin; but  the  schools  of  the  latter  State  do 
not  claim  to  fit  their  graduates  for  the  profession 
of  holding  government  appointments  without  sup- 
plementary practical  training. 

The  best  of  order  prevailed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  period  for  which  Mr. 
Smalls,  of  South  Carolina,  was  recently  called  to 
the  Speaker’s  chair.  Being  congratulated  upon 
this  fact  subsequently,  he  said,  “ White  men  don’t 
like  to  be  ordered  by  a colored  man  to  keep 
quiet.” 

An  ingenuous  Frenchman  announces  himself 
as  the  author  of  a scheme  for  an  “ oral  journal.” 
Having  never  attended  a tea  party  in  Now  Eng- 
land, nor  spent  an  evening  sitting  on  a mackerel 
keg  in  a Western  village  grocery,  he  fancies  that 
he  has  liit  upon  something  novel. 

Another  story  of  variation  in  tiie  marriage  cer- 
emony comes  from  Louisiana,  where  a colored 
preacher  is  said  to  have  asked  the  groom,  “ Wilt 
thou  take  this  woman  to  he  thy  wedded  wife,  and 
vote  for  the  Hon.  Taylor  Beattie  for  Congress  ?” 
The  roan  assented,  and  the  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  enterprising  Chicago  highwayman  believes 
in  keeping  advantage  when  once  he  has  gain- 
ed it.  A Swede  named  Petereen  was  stopped  in 
a street  of  that  city  a few  nights  ago  by  a man 
who  demanded  his  money.  Petersen  had  none 
to  give,  and  the  highwayman  took  him  into  cus- 
tody, marched  him  to  a police  station,  and  had 
him  locked  up  on  a chaise  of  disorderly  conduct. 
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A diflpatch  to  the  London 
JfaHy  ifetot  fro™  PariB  says : 
"Prince  Jerome’s  waniU-sio 
was  placarded  in  the  Frov- 
inces  and  also  in  the  Faiihonrg 
St  Antoine,  at  Halle,  ami  at 
Belleville.  Some  of  those  who 
read  the  manifesto  tore  it 
down,  while  others  laughed 
conteniplnon-sly.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  sit  ihoii.-und  hills 
were  posted.  Twenty  six  l>ill- 
stickers  were  arre.sted  while 
posting  hills,  eleven  of  them 
on  the  donuueiation  of  work- 
men. They  were  release.!  aft- 
er  giving  their  names  ami  ad- 
dresses." 


A H.W  t»K  llol’K. 

UscLi  Saji.  “ Come  to  our  American  Republic  if  you  are  ambitious  to  be  a bill  poster.  You  may  surfeit  yourself, 
aod  DO  one  will  interfere.” 


SIX.  SOUTHERN  SENATORS. 

The  six  Unitefl  States  Senators  from  the  Srruth  whose  portraits  are  given 
on  this  page  have  been  honored  by  a re  cleetion  to  their  high  positmn  for 
another  term.  They  are  all  lawyers,  and,  wiih  the  cxeeiilroir  of  Messrs. 
Garland  and  SAiLaBiRT,  have  served  in  tlio  Confederate  army.  The 
voiinge.st  of  the  group  is  Mr.  BiTi.Rti,  who  is  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  tad 
the  eldest,  Mr.  Sai  i-sbikt,  who  i.s  nearlv  sixty-five.  Between  the  two  are  «r. 
r.ABLAND,  fiftv-one.  Mr.  Cokk.  fifty-f-uir,  Mr.  Kaxsov,  fifty-six,  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
fifiv-nine.  Messrs.  Gaklaxh  aii.l  Mouc.as  were  l«>in  in  Tennessee,  Mr.  OoEB 
in  Virginia,  and  the  others  in  the  States  they  represent. 

.Senator  Morgan  has  rcsi.led  m Alabama  since  he  was  a boy  of  nin^ 
When  tweniv  one  vears  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced 
until  his  cleetioii  to  the  Soiinte.  He  was  a Pre.Mdential  KIccior  m i860,  and 
voted  for  BiiKCKiXRiimK  and  Laxe;  was  a delegate  «"  LS|'l  h* 
veiition  which  passed  the  Urdinauee  of  Secession.  He  joined  tlie  Coiifeder- 
alo  anny  as  a |>rival<^,  but  was  proiiuilciJ  finally  lo  Ik'  u bngauier-gencraU 
After  tlie  war  he  resume.!  his  pmetiec  at  Selma.  lu  1876  he  was  again 
chosen  a Presi.Icntial  Elector,  ami  voI.mI  for  Tilion  and  UtSDRU  KS.  Oue 
veiir  later  he  wa.s  elected  lo  the  United  Stales  .‘nmale.  . 

Senator  (iarlaxu's  parents  emigrated  to  Arkansas  when  the  little  feno 
was  searcelv  a rear  old.  The  la.i  was  e.hieated  in  Kentucky,  and  « as  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  18.73.  lie  w.-ts  a meiiihcr  of  the  Secession  Convention 
of  his  .State,  of  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Montgoiiierv,  .\lnbaiiia.  in  .May, 
1861,  and  siihseoiipnllv  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  first  in  th.>  H.uisc  and 
aflerwnnl  in  the  Semite.  In  1866  he  was  cleeied  ‘I'e. 

Senate,  hut  was  refiise.l  a scat.  He  followc.l  his  profession  uiiii  18.4, 
when  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Arkansas,  and  two  years  later  h«  was 
chosen  Simalor.  . , j i 

Seiiat.ir  .''AfL.sBrBV,  of  Delaware,  was  cdueateil  in  the  cornmon  and  select 
schools  and  at  Dickinson  College.  He  studied  an.!  piaciieed  law.  was  m 
meinher  of  the  State  Legislature  in  18.7.3  and  18.74,  and  m 18.1  took  his 
seat  in  ihe  United  States  .•senate.  In  1676  he  was  re-elcctcd,  and  on  March 
4 he  will  enter  upon  still  another  term.  S<-nator  Sailsdi  rt  is  a man  of 
nhilitv,  of  fine  pve.sence,  and  polished  manners.  , . , .c 

Senator  Kax.som  receive.!  an  ncademie  ednenti.in,  wa.s  graduated  from  Inc 
Uiiiversily  of  Noi  tli  Carolina  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  soon  after- 
ward was’  admitted  to  the  bur.  He  was  a planter  as  well  as  a lawyer.  He 
was  Allorney-(.fCiicrnl  for  his  State  fnen  l8o‘J  to  1855,  a member  of  the 
Le^i'iauirc  from  1858  to  I8i‘i0,aml  a Peace  t oiuini>sioiier  to  il»e  iongress 
of  s.iithern  Slates  in  1861.  lie  lias  been  in  the  Unite.l  States  fwuate  con- 
tliiiioiislv  from  April  24,  1872.  A recent  wiiter  says  of  lum ; “ In  setiolar- 
sbip  ta.ste,  and  culture  lie  lias  lia.l  no  superi.jr  in  the  history  of  Ins  State, 
while  a.s  an  advocate  ho  is  chHiueiif,  powerful,  and  a consununale  master 
of  the  elTeelive  wenpoiw  foiiml  in  raillery  nmi  invective.  Like  Ailieiuaii 
(‘i.Mox,  wlio  equally  vicioiioii^  on  ami  Inml,  (lenoral  Kansom  ha» 
shone  in  .such  various  fields  of  action  that  it  is  ilillienlt  to  deleriiiiiie  his 
merit  in  ai.v  one.”  The  .h  uiee  of  LL.D.  was  coiifcrred  on  him  by  his  alma 

mater,  the  .\..nh  Carolina  Uni  versilv.  a few  years  ago.  . , 

.•^iialor  Hi  tler  received  a classical  cdiieaiioii  at  ihc  E.igefield  Academy, 
anil  afterward  an  ineoniplete  course  at  the  South  Caroliiia  College.  Ho 
.studied  lawr  at  Stonelands,  and  began  practice  in  his  lweiity-fii.*t  year. 
Tlirec  years  Inter  he  was  clio.^en  a meiiiliei'  of  the  Stale  Legi.-.lature,  was  a 
can.iidaie  for  Lieulenaiit-Guvernor  in  187'*,  and  in  1877  became  the  suc- 
ce-i.'ur  of  Mr.  Roiikictsox  in  the  United  Slates  Senate. 

Si-nator  Coke  ili.l  not  remove  from  Virginia  to  Texa.s  until  be  ha.l  been 
graduated  at  William  ami  Mary  C-dlege  and  admitted  to  the  Imr  He  has 
since  pnietiee.1  law  coiistaiitiv  when  nut  in  the  public  service.  lie  joined 
the  Conrcdcraie  nnuv  u.s  a private,  and  afterward  was  made  a captain,  lu 
1865  be  wos  appointed  District  Judge,  and  the  following  year  was  ehoseii 
Ju.lge  of  the  Stale  Supreme  Court,  but  wu.s  removed  by  General  Siiebidan 
ns  “ail  impediment  to  rceoiistiuetion.”  In  1807  he  retnriic'd  to  the  practice 
of  the  low.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Texas  in  1873  by  60.(hX*  majority, 
and  ill  1876  was  re-elected  bv  lu2,0ia)  luujoriiy.  Two  months  Inter  he  wns 
elected  to  the  Uiiitcl  States  Senate,  and  in  the  follow  ing  Deceiiihcr  he  re- 
signed his  seat  ns  Governor  to  take  his  new  position.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
tuna  of  great  executive  ability. 


JOHN  T.  MORGAN,  ALABAMA.— Puoio.ia.vriiED  by  Dill. 


AUGCSTUS  U.  0.tUL.VND,  AKKANSAS.— PiioT-voBAi-iiBn  dv  Btu.. 
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LEA  & PERRINS 


HAHPEK’S  WEE^2- 


pRSFORD’S 


ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

D NERVOUS  SYSTtMS. 

*“>••»=  “I  have 

toU^nS^  eslHuwtecl 

lullowlug  protracted  fevers. "—[iidp.] 


Offior  of  tub  Skcuktabv, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  12th,  18S3. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  receiveil  at  this  office  until 
ne  o’clock  P.M.  of  Saturday,  February  3d,  1^,  for 
iiinnfacturlng,  delivering,  and  placing  in  position  ta 
omplete  working  order,  certain  furniture  for  the 
(.  S.  Bargic  Offiob  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  U S. 
^ooKT  UousE  and  Post-Offiob  at  Danville,  Va. 

Upon  application  to  this  office  detailed  infomiaiiitn 
dll  be  furnished  to  furniture  manufacturers  desii  itijr 
a sniimit  proposals 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or 
11  bids,  or  parts  of  any  bid,  and  to  waive  defects. 

CHAS.  J.  FOLGER, 
Secretary. 


I ARNOLD, 
ICONSTABLE,  & 00 


OKEATE8T  ^MSCOVERY  OF  THE 

**»«  limbs,  CHUbNIC 

'n  retumit  » 1 estei-nally,  and  not  a bottle  has 
liom  If  laniilies  steting  they  would  not  be 

ts  at  »’«nH  m ‘ Ly  the  drug- 

's at  26  and  BO  centa  Depot,  42  Murray  8t.-t  Ads  ] 


SPRING  COTTON  FABBIOS. 

H.ve  opened  . Kle«  line  »' ""'pil* 
Satteens,  Batistes,  Zephyr  Ginghams,  F 
Pn.rr.Ah  Percales.  Clieviots,  &c.,  &c. 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


.jrrwrAraA 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE 
I's  the  hair  when  harsh  and  dry. 
ilioA  the  irritated  scalp, 
foriis  tlie  ricliest  lustre, 
revenu  the  hair  from  falling  off. 
Promotes  its  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 


t,  M atUinar  i 

SHRINK  »«» 


.■SS'  OAHHOT  IVUSar  » ' 


Imparts  the  most  delicious 
EXTRACT  we 
Of  a LETTER  from  WU 
a MEDICAL  GEN.  ■ 
TLEMAN  at  Mad-  M 
ras,  to  his  brother  ■I 


Counns,  Coi.i«,  anu  Turoat  Disounriis,  use 
■ L Troche*,”  having  proved  their 

> by  a test  of  many  years.  Sold  mUy  in  boxe*. 


-/  aVABANlRK  A" 
-MOBr  IVFOBTAh" 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHE 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  ! 
DISHE.S,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  aini 
In  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  an 
a success  and  a boon  for  whicu 
feel  grateful."  ~ ..  . r. 


\VS^,  Tuomrsos  wAVts, .wnr/.«» 

to  sell 


•an*-.vratt]Fd. 

ny-  Hew 
v«u  Wuv--  - 
Thompson  W»' 
Dealer  to  sell  i 


of  parties  endeavoring  t 
repl^sentlng  ® 

1%’^  us  I do  not  ollow  any 
my  goods. 

HKAlKJUARntllS  OF 


EXTRACT 

palatable  tonic 

nd  debility.  “Is 

. .^hlch  nations  should 

^8ee  “Medical  Press," “Lancet,” 

“British  Medical  Jonnial,”  &C. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  ol 
Baron  Liebigs  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Lal)el.  This  caution  is  necessarj-,  owing  to 
various  clieap  and  Inferior  substitutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and  Clieniisis.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Feiichnrch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  & TILFORD, 
SMITH  A VANDEHBEEK,  ACKER,  .MEUUALL,  & 
coNDi'i'.  McKesson  & kobbins.  ii.  k.  & F.  B. 
TUURBER  & CO..  W.  H.  SCIIIKFFELIN  & CO. 


nEATS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MRS.  C.  THOMPSON, 


GOLD  medal,  PARIS,  1878. 


JfEW  TORS, 


No.  39  Kn»t  14th  Street, 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 


Signature  is 


every  bottle  of  C5ENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE, 

Sold  and  used  throughout  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS, 

AGENTS FOR  THE  UNITED  STATER 

NEW  YORK. 


Warranted  abaoltiMy  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  ItbasfAree 
time*  the  *trength  of  Cocos  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  cconomi- 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  in\’alids  aa 
I well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  ererywhers. 


SPECIAL.  CAIITIOIV. 

are  not  Interested  In  nor  responsible  for  any 
acts  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  & CO.,  whether  for 
r.n'e  Bazak  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

“ “ ■ ~ A laxative  and  refreshiuf 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


BREAKFAST. 

‘By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
ich  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
n,  and  by  a careful  application  of  Hie  due  properties 
well  - selected  Cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
akfiist  tallies  with  a delicately  llavored  bevenigc 
Ich  may  save  its  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is 
the  judicious  use  of 'such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
istitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
ingh  to  resist  every  lendenry  to  disease.  Hundreds 
subtle  maladies  are  floatltig  around  us  ready  to 
ack  wherever  tliere  is  a weak  point  \Ve  may 
aipe  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keei,ing  ourselves  well 
tifleti  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished 
me."—CirH  tiei-vice  Gazette. 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in 


THE  DINOEE  & CONARD  CO’S 

ItEAtTlFUL  r.VEK-ULOOMLNO 


or  MANTELS,  HEARTHS,  BATH-ROOMS, 
AND  FLOORS. 

Orates,  Fenders,  .A.ndiron8,  Acc. 
Catalogues  and  Estimates  Free. 

;DW  ABD  BOOTH,  11  East  19th  Street,  ?i.  Y. 
(Oppoeito  Arnold,  Constabi.e,  & Co.) 


ifely.  poatpaid.toany  poA 
.our  choice,  all  labtied, 
3;2efort4:  SSforSSl 

jntli/  illxulroiM—fret  toall. 


The  onij 

BUSINE 
for  ROS 


. establishment 

[SS  Of  ROSES 


EK  THAN  DII.LR 

or  other  purgative  medicine 
THE  DO.SE  LS  SMALL. 
L the  .action  is  PKOMIT. 
jTHE  TASTE  IS  DELI- 
'Clous.  LADIES  AND 
CHILDREN  I -IKK  IT. 


GREAT^WESTERN 


wfrlMfWL» 
iqt  OXLsi,  Rev 


iteil  CtUlogut 


TRY  A 25  CliNT  BOX. 
Sold  by  all  I>n3flrri8ts 


GOOD  COFFEE 


HoirtoMakelt 

AT  HALF  COST. 

er  day,  at  home. 

ud  IUbus  City,  Ba. 


HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIRRARY, 

FOIL  VILLAGE  AND  TO>V.\  MUKAIUES. 


A WEEK.  $12  a day  at  borne  easily  made.  Costly 
Outfit  free.  Addreea  Txinc  & Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


intiodiK'tion  of  this  Lihriirv;  but  w'il 
)te  liberal  terms  to  villages 'and  town 
id  for  Harper's  Franklin  iSijuare  Litn  , 


Franklin  Square,  N.  Y 


ElegantScriptTypi 


GUNTHERlsf 

Si-iirl  $1,  * 3 or  8 fi  for  retail  d 


The  above  and 
the  necessity  of 
tablishment  Iteini 
ctin  of  Petrolina 
and  in  all  cases 
has  nroven  the  m 
scams,  cuts,  ant 
Pound  Cans,  by 

BINGHAMTON  (N.  Y.)  OIL  REFINING  C 


:‘ment8  sh 


THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 
For  Sale  bv  Grocers. 

D.  S.WILTBKRGER,  Prop., 
233  N.  Sticond  SL,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


50  CARDS, 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 


HAUPEU’S  weekly. 


I Dr.  CiiAsa’s  2000  Reoipi 
donble  your  money.  Ad- 
House,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 


Hr.  ( lUSF.’S 


DON’T  Dili  IN 

Ask  Druggists  lor  ••  Uor 
out  rats,  mice,  roaches.  Hies 


Tlie  THREE  above  pnlillcnth 
Any  TWO  nitove  named 


It  clears 


‘per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $.'5  free. 
Address  Stinson  & Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


stamps.  WHITING,  60  Nasaan' 81 

.65  5.KXS  Imported  Key  Wind 
''atch.-$3.IS  BUYSanAmer. 
lean  Stem  wTnd  WatcTi,  .Solid  Coin 
N ickel  Cose^Warranted.  Send  for  Cat-| 


New  (1883)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2 alike,  with  name, 
10c.-,  postpaid.  (3eo.  I.  Reed  & Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  ) . 

HARI’ER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE/ ® 

HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (62  Niimliers) 10  00 

Potlaye  Free  to  all  tfibeeriber*  in  the  United  State* 


> 'Visiting  Cards.no  2 a)ike,for  ISSO.nameoii, 
struted  Premium  List,  lOc.  Warranted  best 
rents  wautetl.  L.  Jones  & Co.,  Nassan,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 


Tlie  Volumes  of  the  Wkkki.v  and  Bazar  begin  with 
the  first  immliers  for  .Tnnuary,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Yodno  Pkopi.k  with  the  lirst  Number  for  November, 
ami  the  Volumes  of  tlie  Maoazink  with  the  Numbers 
for  June  and  Deceiniter  of  each  year. 

Snhscrlpiloiis  will  be  enteretl  with  the  Number  of 
eacli  Periodical  current  at  the  lime  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  ill  cases  where  the  suhscrilier  oilierwise  directs. 

S|)ecimcu  copy  of  Harcrr's  Yodno  Pkoplk  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-ceiit  stamp. 


-4  /A /'i  Scrap  Pictures,  (C)  $10  bill  (curiosity),  and 
11  1 1 I money-making  secrets  for  10  8 -cent 
JL'  ’\J  Btampa  J.  PA Y,  IVEontpeller,  V(. 

I Guaranteed  at  home.  B W# 

BIG  PAY 

THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT  "Sprfr" 

(new)  B.  NASON  & OO..  Ill  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


^***  Helled  Gold  Solid  Rings  embrace  the  latest  designs,  and  excel  as  to  ornamentatlona 

jjnty,  exqnlslta  finish,  styls,  etc.  As  a Present  suiiable  to  Either  Sex,  the  finger-ring  Is  the  most  desira^ 
®“.  *’*  o'***';;*'!-  “ nothing  add;  more  to  the  beauty  of  a weU-sbaped  hand  than  do  these 
^ we  make  Rings  a Specialty,  and  desire  to  introduce  our  goods  evetywhero,  we 
*^,"**’  P?!®.  “y  “I"’*  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  At  this 

roMlar  chargee— wo  refttse  potitively  to  foniUh  a larger  qnanUly  than  One 

r Each  Kind.  If  mnr.  .r.  p,y  onr  pmi  Catalogne  Prices,  aa  we  could  not  i)os.lblT 

' — 1 want  One  ring  eend  $1.00,  if  Two  rings  $2.00,  or  If 
icinl  Offer  tnrolves  an  actual  loss,  but  as  (be  unqualified 
I nnlrersally  conceded,  we  are  satisfied  that  tbe  profits  derived 

.1 n nt m..._  Onyx 

No.  2.^  Ae 

chaseiT  and  a 
No.  3.  The 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
" ■"  'if  Travel, 


A m ntlA  NewStvlis:  &’ofef  Jteveted £doe and 
I?  A If  |1  W Chromo  ri*itiny  Curat  ,Fne*t  quality, 
UmiUOian/csl  variety  amd  loncett  price*.  At> 
irtf*  tioiiie.  10c.,  a pretent 
vHthaaahorder.  cuntoh  itaus.  * Co., Clinton vtllc,Coan._ 


' ptllllicalioii,  coiilaiiiiii^  _ , 

phy,  Hiaiiiry,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
g from  1(1  to  26  cents  per  uumi>er.  Full  list  of 
i-’s  Franklin  Smiare  Library  will  lie  fiiruished 
loueiy  oil  application  to  ilARrRR  A Bkoturus. 


s extraordinary  Low  Figure.  If, 

-o^  of  each— send  $8.00.  ‘This  a,  -w..... 

;d  Standard  Quality  of  onr  goodals  nnlversally  conceded,  we  are  satisfied  tbi 

'L  .?'"*(  rspresenting  two  clasped  haoda,  tat  so  arranged  that  the  hands  msy  be  drer 
“Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one."  It  Is  entirely  new,  remarksbly  pretty,  elegantly  cl 
inggeetiTe  ornament  to  present  to  a lady.  It  makee  an  elegant  engagement  ring.  l._. 
unond  Ring  coDtalnt  a remarksbly  brilliant  Oriental  Diamond,  magnlfieeatly  monnted,  engraved 
wing  the  atana  to  the  greatest  advantage.  No.  4.  Beautifully  engraved  Ring  set  with  elibcr 
ts,  or  Oarnet.  !N'o.  8.  Heavy  Plain  Band  Ring.  No.  0.  Elegantly  Chased  Band 
L.V.  Handsome  Cameo  Ring  with  chased  side  ornameots.  No.  10.  Mastlve  Half  Konnd 
HE.  — Always  Order  by  .Nambera.  For  else  of  ring  raqolred  tend  a piece  of  paper  that  Jnat 
the  finger  on  which  you  Intend  to  wear  tbe  ring.  We  engrave  your  InitMs,  etc.,  on  tbe  losiae  of 
ont  extra  charge.  Our  elMtantly  lUostrated  Jewelry  Caialognee  are  mailed  with  each  order  we 
I be  tent  by  regular  man,  P.  O.  Order,  Kegtstared  letter,  or  Bzprett.  tilend  tUs  advertlament 
rder.  Address, 

OARSIDE  * GO.,  Mannfactnrtng  Jewolera,  201  Broadway,  New  York. 


I ILK  Goods  for  Patch-work.  Elegant  etyles.  Send 
> for  Sample  Pieces.  N.  H.  Silk  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

OUrge  Cromos,  New  and  pretty  as  ever  published. 
Name  on,  IOC.  VANN  & CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

in  Elegant  Genuine  Chromo  Cnr^  no  two  alike, 
>1/  with  name,  lOc.  SNOW  & CO.,  Meriden.  CU 

CC  a week  in  yonr  own  town.  Terms  and  fS'mtfit 

bb  free.  Addr^  H.  HAi.LirrTAC!o..PotHaiid.  Maine. 

A Fine  White  Goldji^e  Ca«le,  name  S-®* 

U Die  Booii,  28c.  M.  maw  A Co.,  Jersey  Ctty. «.  w. 


iltUl  fu 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  — .j  ... 


lid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

UIRPEK  k BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  I?. 


gw  HABPKH^i  CATALOGUE,  of  between  three 
■lAjMIBii— and  volumee,  mailed  ou  receipt  of  Nine 
CuuLliJ  Postage  Slompa. 


Persons  who  despise  a musty  sponge  or  wasli-rag  will  appreciate  The  Frank  Sidclalle  Soap, 
lenever  either  a Sponge  or  wash-rag  has  a disagreeiible  smell,  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  so-called  line  toilet 
p that  is  such  a favorite  with  yon ; it  is  the  place  of  soap  to  keep  a sponge  or  wasli-rag  sweet  and  cleati, 
1 The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  will  do  it  without  any  occasion  to  expose  It  to  the  air  or  sun. 

When  used  for  wasidng  the  head  it  is  better  titan  Shampooing:  plenty  of  the  rich,  wliite  lather  slionid 
left  in  the  hair  (not  uxuhni  out) ; it  entirely  doea  away  with  the  use  ot  Hair  Tonic,  Bay  Rum,  Bandoline, 
qode,  or  any  hair  dressing.  Us^  this  way  it  removes  dandruil,  the  hair  will  not  collect  dust,  and  there 
I hot  be  any  itching  of  the  Scalp:— Coat  Collars,  Hat- Linings  and  Neck-wear  will  keep  clean  mncli  longer. 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  Is  superior  to  Benzine  or  Ammonia  for  eleaniiiR  Coat  Collars, 


Cake  rnuMt  be  Mciit  for, 

it,  dealers  will  buy  it  from  their 
houses  to  accommodate  yon, 
order  direct  from  the  Factory, 
nend  for  more  tbaii  one  ci 
ry  it,  »hf  MUST  tend  in  a nejHii'ate  U 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP 

WHICH  LATELY  APPEARED  IN  ‘^HARPER’S  WEEKLY" 

Have  been  the  ■iieanii  ol*  attraetiiig:  the  attention  of’  tlioiii^ands  of  intellig:ent  families  who  have 
taken  advantag:e  of  the  e.\traordinary  offer  of  sendings  the  Noap  by  mail  for  trial:— 

Tliou.sands  of  letters  have  already  been  received  from  Subscribers  of  Harpf-r’s  Weekly  who  having  made  the  required  promises, 
have  each  received  in  return  a cake  of  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  in  accordance  with  the  most  Wteral  offer  ever  made  to  the  public. 

Although  it  is  very  expensive  to  send  the  Soap  out  for  trial  this  way,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way  of  getting  it 
introduced,  AND  THE  OFFER  IS  STILL  OPEN  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  YET  WRITTEN. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  NO  HUMBUG  OR  IT  WOULD  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  IN  THIS  PAPER 

And  remember.  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  here  publicly  guaranteed  to  do  everything  claimed  for  it  in  this  advertisement, 
and  positively  contains  nothing  to  injure  the  most  tender  skin,  the  most  delicate  colors,  or  the  finest  fabrics 

And  is  a Godsend  to  Housekeepers  and  Servant  Girls 


i^^hFOR  ladies  to  READhhhb 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

To  the  Housekeeper  and  her  Help,  to  the  Boarding-House  Mistress  and  her  Lady 
Boarders,  to  the  Farmer’s  Wife  and  her  Daughters,  for  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  Kvery 
Lady  of  Kefluement,  Tiie  Frank  SicUlalls  tSiiap  iifferH  great  advantages  iu  Kcuuomy  ul  Use,  in  its  effect 
ou  ilie  Skill,  and  iu  iis  freedom  from  Injury  to  the  fabric. 

Amonic  the  Housekeepers  of  New  England  (where  thrifty  Housekeeping  Is  proverbial)  it  has 
gaiufd  liiimeiise  favor,  ami  ihere  is  no  better  eviileiice  of  the  merits  of  nil  ar'.icle  than  to  be  nble  to  say 
that  it  meets  approval  In  the  Homes  of  New  England. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE 

jrST  THINK  ! No  Scalding  or  BoIHuk!  No  Smell  on  AVash-day ! 

Clothes  Clean  and  Beautifully  White,  and  as  Sweet  as  if  never  worn! 

No  Bough,  Bed  Hands ! Clothes  rtmialn  W'hile  even  if  put  away  for  years ! 

The  Soap  Positively  guaranteed  not  to  Injure  even  the  Finest  Laces ! 

Whi^-e  water  i»  erarce  or  hoe  to  be  carried  far,  rrmember  that  with 
The  Frank  Siddalle  Way  of  Washing,  a few  buckets  of  water  are  enough  for  a targe  wash. 

JIIST  THINK  ! Flannels  and  Blankets  as  soft  as  when  New! 

The  most  delicate  Colored  Lawns  and  Prints  actually  Brightened! 

A girl  of  lit  or  13  can  easily  do  a large  wash  without  even  being  tired! 

And  best  of  all,  the  wash  done  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time  ! 

Use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  Washing  Dlshesr— it  Is  the  only  Soap  that  leave*  the 
dl*li-riig  Sweet  and  White,  mid  the  luily  S.mp  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  remove  the  smell  of  Fish, 
Onions,  etc.,  from  forks  and  dishes.  When  you  have  a dirty  dish-rag  dont  blame  your 
terviinis:  tt  is  not  their  fault;  for  you  have  given  tbein  soap  imide  of  Rancid  (iiea*e,  and  the  result 

s n foul  dish-rag;  use  The  Prauk  Siddalls  Soap,  made  of  Pare  Beef  Saet,  and  you  will  have  a Clean, 

Sweei-mnelliug  Cloth.  ^ Housekeeper’s  Choice: 

Common  soap  and  a foul  dish-rag — or— The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  a dish-rag  to  be  proud  of. 

FOR  HOUSE-CLEANING 

This  Is  where  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  appeals  to  the  real  ladylike  Housekeeper. 
Use  It  for  Scrubbing  and  Cleaning.  Use  it  for  VVasliing  Paint,  Windows  and  Mirrors,  Wiiie-j;lu*se*, 
Oolilei^  and  all  Glass  Vessels;  ordiniiry  soap,  ns  is  well  known,  Is  not  lit  for  washing  glass;  while  The 
Frank  Siddalls  Saip  is  the  most  elegant  thing  for  this  purpose  that  can  be  used. 

For  Washing  Bed-clothes  and  Bedding,  even  of  Patients  with  Contagious  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  and  for  washing  Utensils  used  In  the  Sick-room,  it  can  be  relied 
on  to  cleanse  and  purify  without  scalding  or  boiling  a single  article. 

FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  CLOTHES 

Babies  will  not  suffer  with  prickly  heat  or  be  troubled  with  sores  of  any  kiud  when  uotbiug 
bat  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  Its  Ingredients  being  so  pure  and  mild. 

Dont  use  Soda  to  wash  nursing  bottles  or  gum  tubes — dont  ecen  scald  them — but  wash 
them  only  with  this  Soap,  and  they  will  never  get  sour,  but  will  always  be  sweet  and 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

It  is  the  best  thing  for  washing  blackboards  and  school  slates,  leaving  them  entirely  free  from  grease, 
and  withoxU  causing  a scratch ; the  soap  does  not  luive  to  be  rinsed  of. 


wmmmmmmFOB.  MEN  TO  HBAB  mmmmmm 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

The  fflerehant  and  liia  Clerk,  the  Photographer,  the  Optician,  the  Artiat,  the 
Printer,  the  Actor,  the  Bather  at  the  TurklMli  Bath,  the  Barber,  the  Hotel,  the 
Stable,  the  Bailroad,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  beuedt  from  the  remarkable 
properties  of  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

FOR  SHAVING 

It*  heavy,  lanting  Lather  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  Its  snperiority  is  almost 
incredible ; ihe  face  never  biiriis  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  razor,  how  tender  the  skin,  or  how  closely 
shaved,  and  the  Sponge  and  Soap  Cxip  will  always  be  sireet-smelling. 

linPORTANT  FOR  SHIPBOARD  AND  ARMY  USK:— It  washes  freely  in  hard  water, 
and  where  water  is  scarce,  remember  that  The  Prank  Siddalls  Way  of  Wasliitig  only  takes  a few  backets  of 
water  for  a large  wash. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc. 

It  i*  vaatly  anperior  to  Caatlle  Soap  for  wa»hlng  a horae’s  mane  and  tall,  while 
for  washing  Sores.  Galls,  Scratches,  eic.,  it  is  indtspunsable.  No  siuble  is  complete  wiihont  it.  For  Harness. 
It  is  better  than  Harness  Soap,  thoronglily  cleausing  the  leather  and  rendering  it  soft  aud  pliable,  while  for 
washing  cars  and  car  windows,  cleaning  the  runuing-gear  and  bodies  of  flue  carriages,  it  is  witbonl  a rival ; by 
its  use  paint  and  varnish  will  last  longer,  and  the  Windows  and  Lamps  will  be  as  clear  as  crystal, 
IT  IS  ELEGANT  for  washing  Printers’  Boilers,  for  washing  the  Ink  from  Type, 
Electrotypes,  etc.,  and  for  washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands. 

mammm  SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

To  the  Physician,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Patient,  its  Importance  is  becomlug 
more  and  more  widely  known  and  appi eclated,  and  it  is  rapidly  superseding  Imported  Castile  aud  similar 
soaps  for  nse  lii  the  Sick  Boom,  the  Nursery  and  Hospital. 

IN  CASE  OF  INGROWING  TOE-NAILS 


AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT— 

For  Washing  old  Runuing  Sores,  Med  Sores,  Cuts,  Wounds  and  Burns ; for  washing  Chafed  places  on 
Infants  and  Adults ; for  use  by  persons  suffering  witli  Salt-Rheum,  Tetter,  Ringworm,  Itching  Piles,  Eruptions 
on  the  Face,  and  for  children  afflicted  with  ftniy  Incnislntions,  it  is  witlioiit  any  of  the  injtirion*  effects 
so  often  experienced  when  any  other  Soap  is  used,  while  for  wusbiiig  the  invalid  it  is  a most  valuable 
aid  to  the  Physician,  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  It  removes  the  exhalatiuus  from  tlie  skin  Unit 
Would  oiberwise  tend  to  counteract  the  action  of  his  mediciues  by  closing  up  the  ]H>res,  and  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  other  soap. 

Letters  from  well-known  Physicians,  describing  their  experience  In  their  practice  with 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  legve  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

Use  it  for  washinff  sores  on  the  feet,  mused  by  wnlkiny  or  wearing  tight  shoes. 

Always  leave  plenty  of  the  lather  on — dont  rinse  the  lather  off. 

For  washing  Graduate  Measures  and  Mortars  it  is  better  than  anything  else. 


tud^like,  I KANK  MIDKILL^  WAV  OF  WA^UINO  CLOTHED. 

12  years  of  age— who  Iina  common  aenae— will  have  no  trouble  in  following  them. 


ILW‘  And  Now  for  the  Clean,  Neat,  Easy,  Ociiteel, 

There  la  nothing  Intricate  abont  these  directions any  child 


Wash-boiler  MUST  NOT  be  used.  AOT  FVBS  TO 
UK  AT  THK  W.iSH-WATBR,  ns  the  wash-water 
must  only  be  lukewarm,  a small  kettle  holds  eiiongb  for 
n large  wash. 

A Wash-Mler  will  have  a deposit  formed  on  it  from 
(he  atoosphere,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  Housekeeper, 
which  Injures  the  delicate  ingTedicnts  that  are  in  this  Soap. 

^ sure  to  heat  the  water  in  the  tea-kettle  THE  FIRST 
time,  no  matter  Aoir  odd  it  seems. 

Wash  tlie  White  Flannels  with  the  other  White  Pieces. 

the  last  water  soapy;  tlie  clothes 
will  NOT  smell  ot  the  soap.biit  will  be  as  sweet  as  If  never 
wmni,  and  stains  that  have  been  overlooked  In  wasbing 
easier  oH  while  drying,  and  the  clothes  will  Iron 

® small  piece  of  Soap  in  the  starch;  it 
makes  the  ironittg  easier,  and  the  clothes  haiuisomer. 

—in’*  ^Jddalla  Soap  wsslies  freely  in  hard  water 

wiinoat  Soda,  Lye, or  any  washing  compound;  dont  nse 
Borax,  Ammonia,  or  any  other  Soap  on  auy  of  the  wash. 


FIRST— Dip  one  of  the  garments  in  n tub  of  lukewarm  water ; draw  it  out  on  a wash-board,  and  mb  the  Soap  LIGHTLY  over  it  so  as  not  to  waste  It, 
being  particular  not  to  ml*s  soaping  any  of  the  soiled  places. 

Then  ROLL  IT  IN  .A  TIGHT  ROLL,  Just  ns  a piece  is  rolled  when  It  Is  sprinkled  for  ironing,  lay  It  In  the  bottom  of  the  tub  under  the  water,  and  go  on 
the  same  way  niitil  all  the  pieces  have  the  »«>np  mbbed  on  them  and  are  rolleil  up. 

Then  go  away  for  20  minutes  to  one  hour— by  the  cIiMtk— aud  let  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  do  Its  work. 

NEXT— After  soaking  the  FULL  time,  commence  rubbing  the  clothes  LIGHTLY  on  a wash-board  anb  tii«  vtar  wti.i.  duoc  out;  tnm  the  garment*- 
Inside  ont  to  get  at  the  seams,  but  DOST  nse  any  more  Soap;  DONT  Sf'ALD  OR  BOIL  A SINGLE  PIECE,  OR  THEY  WILL  TURN  YELU»W ; and  DONT- 
wash  through  two  ends.  If  the  wash-water  gels  too  dirty,  dip  some  onl  and  add  a little  clean  water ; if  it  gets  too  cold,  add  some  hot  water  ont  of  the  tea-kettle. 

If  a streak  Is  hard  to  wash,  rub  some  more  .Soap  on  it  and  throw  it  hack  Into  the  suda  for  a few  minutea. 

NEXT  COMES  THE  RINSING— which  is  to  be  done  in  liikewurm  water,  anp  is  ron  tub  ruarosa  or  oKTriNO  Tits  kibty  scds  out,  and  Is  to  lie  done  as 
follows:  Wash  each  piece  LIGHTLY  on  a wash-board  throngb  the  rinse-water  (without  using  any  more  Soap)  AND  SEE  THAT  ALL  THE  DIRTY  SUDS 
ARE  GOT  OUT.  Anv  bmabt  iioubkkkki-kb  wii.i.  know  just  now  to  bo  this. 

Next,  the  binc-water,  which  can  be  either  lukewarm  or  cold  i Use  little  or  no  BInlug,  for  this  Soap  takes  the  place  of  Blning.  STIR  A 
PIECE  OF  THE  SOAP  iu  llie  Itliie-water  UNTIL  THE  WA'I’ER  GETS  DECIDEDLY  SOAPY'.  Pm  the  clothes  THROUGH  THIS  SOAPY  BLl^W’ATER, 
wring  them,  aud  hang  up  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MORE  RINSING  and  W'lTHOUT  StJALDING  or  BOILING  A SINGLE  PIECE. 

Afterwards  soap  the  Colored  Pieces  and  Colored  Flannels.  let  them  stand  20  minntes  to  I hour,  and  wash  the  same  way  as 
the  white  pieces,  being  sure  to  make  the  last  rinse-water  soapy. 

I THK  ItfOST  DELICA'rK  COLORS  WILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WASHED  THIS  WAY,  BUT  WTLL  BE  the  BRIGHTER. 


FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFECTION- 


ODD  USES— QUAINT  USES— SPECIAL  USES— 

Eminent  Physicians  claim  that  skin  diseases,  such  as  Tetter,  Ringworm,  Pimples,  etc.,  are  caused  by 
Soap  made  from  niticid  grease ; use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Simp  and  avuiu  all  such  troubles. 

Abtipic  ial  Tkbtu  and  AiiTiriciAi,  Eybs  will  retain  their  original  brilliancy  uttimpalred  when  kept 
washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

It  washes  telescope  lenses  and  Photographers’  plates  without  a possibility  of  scratching  them,  while  It  Is 
being  used  with  the  most  gratifying  results  iii  Scltools  of  Design,  for  washing  brttslies  ttsed  by  the  students. 

The  Ititnd.s  of  those  at  fartit  work,  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  ttsed,  will  not  chap  from  httsklug 
corn,  driving  teams,  atid  other  ont-door  employment,  bttt  of  course  uo  home-made  or  other  Soap  (not  even 
Castile)  must  be  used. 

«"™Try  it  for  washing  your  Eyc-GIasses  and  Spectacles-*™*™ 


Address  all  Letters:  OFFICE  OF  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP,  1019  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Digitized  b) 


Go  gle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


All  perfumes  are  InjuriouB  to  the  skin ; The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  not  jwi fumed,  bnt  has  an  agreeable 
odor  from  ita  Ingrerltents,  that  is  always  pleasant,  even  to  an  invalid ; it  never  leaves  any  odor  ott  the  Skin  : the 
face  never  has  any  of  ilie  unpleasant  gloss  that  other  soaps  prodttce;  it  sboiild  always  be  used  for  washing 
tlie  liaiids  and  face  of  those  troubled  with  Cliapped  Skin  : — a child  will  not  dread  having  its  face  washed  when 
The  Prank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  as  it  does  not  cause  the  eyes  to  smart  with  the  dreaded  intense  sting  that 
even  Imported  Castile  Soap  causes ; it  leaves  the  skin  Soft  and  Smootli. 

No  tooth-powder  or  tooth-wash  will  compare  with  it. 

A little  on  the  tooth-brush  makes  the  mouth,  teeth  and  gums  perfectly  clean. 

It  leaves  a pleasant  aromatic  taste,  a sweet  breath,  and  a clean  tooth-brush. 
/(  is  especially  adapted  for  toilet  use  with  the  hard  water  of  the  West  aiul  in  Lake-water. 


HOW  A LADY  CAW  GET  SOAP  TO  TRY 

At  Places  where  it  is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores. 

Send  the  retail  price  10  cent.s  in  money  or  Postage  Stamps. 

Say  slie  saw  the  advertisement  in  Harpkr's  YVkkki.y. 

Only  send  for  One  Cake,  and  make  these  2 proini.ses : 

Promise  No.  1 — Tliat  the  Soap  shall  be  used  the  first  wn.th- 
day  after  receiving  it,  and  that  every  bit  of 
tJu  family  wash  shall  be  done  with  it. 

Promise  No.  3 — That  the  person  sending  will  personally  see 
that  the  printed  directions  for  using  the 
Soap  shall  be  exactly  followed. 

By  return  mall,  a regular  10-cent  cake  ot  Soap  will  be  sent,  postage 
prepaid;  It  will  be  packed  in  a neat  iron  l>ox  to  make  it  carry 
sately,  and  16  cents  In  Pobtaob  Stamps  will  l>e  put  on. 

AH  this  is  done  for  10  tents  because  it  is  believed  to  be  a cheaper  way  to 
in'rodttce  it  than  to  send  salesmen  to  sell  it  to  the  stores. 


I If  your  letter  gets  no  attention.  It  will  be  beennse 

I yon  hare  NOT  made  the  promises. 

^**™  or  hare  sent  for  more  than  one  cake. 

Make  the  promises  very  idaiu  or  the  Soap  will  SOT  be  sent. 


Make  the  promises  vent  plain  or  the  Soap  will  SOT  be  sent. 

A Cake  will  be  sent  Free  of  Charge  to  the  Wife  of  a Grocer  and  the 
Wife  of  a Minister  If  the  above  TWO  promises  are  made. 


Wash  yonr  Dog  witli  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap:  leave  plenty  of  the  lather  in  its  hair,  and  yon  will  be 
surprised  at  the  improvement;  a dog  washed  occasionally  with  ibis  Soap  will  Ite  too  clean  to  harbor  fleas. 

Use  it  for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  fine  carpet*  and  for  cleaning  rag  carpels.  Use  It  for  wiping  off 
oilcloths,  linoleum,  &c.— IT  KEEPS  THE  COLORS  BRIGHT,  and  they  will  lust  much  longer. 

Use  It  for  cleaning  garments  of  every  description.  It  Is  better  than  Benzine  or 
Hartshorn  for  cleaning  clothing,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  fabric. 

Milk  Pans  and  all  Milk  Utensils  when  washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
will  be  as  clean  and  sweet  as  new.  and  do  not  require  scalding  or  putting  in  the  gnn. 
tt  also  THOROUGHLY  removes  the  smell  from  the  hands  after  milking. 


How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A Pkkson  of  Refi.vement  will  be  glad  to  adopt  a new,  easy, 
clean  way  of  wa.-?hing  clothes,  in  place  of  the  old,  liard,  sloppy  way. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intelligence. 

A PER.SO.N  OF  Intelligence  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing and  following  tlie  very  eiusy  and  sensible  Directions. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A Per-non  of  Honor  will  si-orn  to  do  so  mean  a thing  as  to 
buy  tlie  Soap  and  not  follow  directions  so  strongly  ui-ged. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 

Sensible  Persons  will  feel  thankful  and  will  not  get  mad 
when  new  and  improved  ways  are  brought  to  their  notice. 

And  non  dont  get  the  old  wish-boller  mended,  but  next  wash-day  give 

one  honest  trial  to  The  Frank  Siddalls  IV ay  of  Washing  Clothes. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  XXVH,  MQ.  1884. 


IIAUPER’S  AVEElvI.Y. 

ISKvv  'iouK,  Satukdav,  Febkuarv  10.  1883. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OF  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly, 
Harper’s  B.azar  maij  he  had  far  the  years  1880, 
1881,  and  1882.  Those  wish  ing  to  caaiplete  their 
Jiles  wdl  j>tease  send  hi  their  orders  without  de- 
lay. It  IS  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  inten- 
tion 'in  future  to  keep  the  hack  nunibersfor  three 
years  only. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly, 

Published  Febniart/  6,  containx  a xhort  xtori/  by  W.  0.  Stoddard, 
entitled  “ The  ISnoir-ball  duty' ; Chapter  XlXIII.  of  the  xerial 
slorii''Xtm."  bi/  XLns.  Lrcv  C.  Lk.uk;  and  Chapter  II.  of ''Rep," 
bp  JIatthew  White,  .Tin.;  David  Ker  rontributex  a thrilling  ac- 
count of"A  Fight  with  a Rig  Snake  on  the  Amazon." 

In  “A  I’mV  to  MiLseat"  Lieitenant  E.  W.  Sturdy  dexcribex  (he 
experiencex  of  our  friend  Tom  Fnirweathcr  in  that  cnriom  old  dtp. 
Sherwood  Rysk  contributex  an  article  on  "Hare  and  Hounds"  that 
will  delight  the  hopx. 

Tlu  art-work  of  this  Number  inrhulex  a beautiful  front-page 
illuatration  on  wood  by  W.  M.  Cary,  and  dratcinpx  bp  Mrs.  Jeasik 
Shepherd,  A.  B.  Shults,  Sol  Eytinge,  and  other  well-hwwn  artixtx. 

Harper’s  Yocno  People Per  Year  ?1  BO 

Harper’s  Weekly “ 4 00 

Harper’s  Weekly  ami  | «t  r on 

Harper’s  Youno  People  \ “ 

A xpecimen  copy  of  Harper's  Yocno  People  viill  be  setd  on  rf- 
ceipt  o f a three-cent  stamp. 


BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES. 

V SHREWD  observer  in  Wa.sliington  says  that  lead- 
ing Republicans  believe,  with  reason,  that  when 
tlie  Democratic  party  comes  face  to  face  with  the  tariff 
it  will  break  up.  However  tliis  may  be,  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  the  reluctance  of  botli  parties  in 
Congress  to  deal  decisively  with  the  question  of  I'evi- 
sion  of  the  tariff.  The  i-eason  is  obvious.  I-t  is  t'.iat 
neither  of  the  existing  parties  was  formed  upon  the 
tariff  is-sue,  and  that  Democratic  protectionists  and 
Republican. revenue  I’eformei's  are  each  equallj’  doubt- 
ful of  the  general  etfect  upon  their  party  of  pressing 
their  particular  views.  Still  further  difficulties  arise 
from  the  want  of  agreement  upon  details  even  among 
those  whose  general  views  are  in  accord.  Protection- 
ist sentiment  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  I’a+'v?,  and  the  opposing  doctrine  stretches 
from  free  IraUe  to  a well-considered  revenue  tariff. 
Each  side  tests  the  position  of  the  other  by  logical  ex- 
Irer’'  o,  and  tiie  specific  clause  or  duty  under  discus- 
-..•n  at  any  moment  offers  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  debate  of  the  abstiact  question.  Meanwhile  the  air 
of  the  capital  rings  with  charges  and  counter-charges 
of  corruption  and  lobby.  The  agents  of  this  and  that 
American  monopoly  actively  canvassing  members  are 
held  up  to  public  scorn  by  one  side,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  foreign  manufactures  striving  for  the  Amer- 
ican market  are  ruthlessly  denounced  by  the  other. 
Imposing  statistics  fatal  to  protection  are  encountered 
by  tremendous  figures  destructive  of  free  trade.  And 
amid  the  universal  uproar  of  contention  it  is  gratifying 
to  remark  that  the  sole  purpose  which  animates  either 
side,  if  we  may  trust  the  orators,  is  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  the  manual  laborer,  who  in 
the  ardor  of  debate  is  sometimes  described  by  the  pol- 
itician as  belonging  to  the  working  classes,  forgetting 
that  in  this  countrj'  “cla.sses”  are  not  acknowledged. 

It  is  a safe  conclusion,  when  two  armies  are  evi- 
dently unwilling  to  fight,  that  there  will  be  no  battle. 
When  the  two  parties  in  Congress  are  uncertain 
whether  they  wisli  to  pass  a bill,  the  bill  will  not  be 
passed.  It  might,  indeed,  be  predicted  with  certainty 
that  the  tariff  will  not  be  revised  at  this  session  ex- 
cept for  one  consideration,  and  tliat  is  the  attitude  of 
the  country.  Precisely  what  the  elections  meant 
must  be,  of  course,  a matter  of  inference.  Of  one 
meaning,  however,  Congress  W’as  very  sure,  and  that 
was  that  they  meant  some  kind  of  reform  in  the  civil 
service.  There  is  a very  general  conviction  that  they 
meant  also  a reduction  of  taxation.  The  public  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  was  un- 
mi.stakahle.  It  was  believed  to  he  a vast  system  of 
■ I ance,  and  an  extovagance  made  practicable 
an  overflowing  Treasury.  Extravagance 
• -id  corruption  go  together.  Honesty  and  economy, 
tlierefore,  must  ^ secui-ed  by  diminishing  the  revenue. 
This,  then,  is  the  dilemma— that  action  is  felt  to  be 
imperative,  but  that  neither  party  is  ready  for  action, 
! It  can  not  calculate  its  party  effect.  Few  Re- 

i.uh:k,..is  would  be  ready  to  join  the  Democratic  par- 
ty to  secure  revenue  reform  when  the  Democratic 
i,  i as  such  holds  no  position  upon  the  subject,  and 
! . 7;.  wV'O  desire  protection  would  join  the 

; .ill  party  t<*  —cure  it  so  long  as  Republicans 

ttpmi  the  qui-Mlion.  It  Is  as  foolish  to  treat  the 
; ■ • i.  i .i'  l • :!  the  rpsiduiiry  legatee  of  the  Hen- 

: ‘ I ‘ . 7 . hi..-  : - l egard  the  Democmts  as  holding 

vi.  > of  w .Iackson.  Mr.  Ran- 

- r : 1 . =y  ■ r ^ fr  ; trader.  But  Mr.  Ran- 


dall’s prospects  of  the  Democratic  Speakership  are 
very  promising. 

The  responsibility  of  present  action,  however,  rests 
with  the  Republican  party.  There  is  unque.stionably 
a general  expectation  that  the  revenue  will  be  re- 
duced. and  if  it  is  not  reduced,  the  Republicans  will 
be  justly  held  to  account.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
no  sweeping  change  of  principle  or  method  is  demand- 
ed. Ill  the  present  condition  of  the  country  and  in 
the  pre.sent  state  of  public  sentiment  the  Democratic 
party  would  not  dare  to  contest  the  election  of  1884 
upon  the  total  overthrow  of  a tariff.  It  is  a wise  and 
fair  administration  of  that  system,  without  violent 
changes  and  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  taxation 
and  preventing  a surplus,  which  is  the  reasonable  pub- 
lic expectation.  And  it  is  by  that  administration,  as 
shown  in  the  action  of  Congress,  that  parties  will  be 
judged.  While  it  is  true  that  both  sides  are  very  re- 
luctant to  do  anything,  it  is  obvious  that  something 
must  be  done.  In  this  position  could  a Republican 
Congress  do  better  than  follow  the  general  recom- 
mendations of  the  Republican  President,  in  his  annual 
Message,  so  far  as  the  tariff'  is  concenied  ? hlis  pro- 
posal to  repeal  all  the  internal  taxes  except  tho.se  upon 
distilled  spirits  was  indeed  too  sweeping,  and  not  in 
accord,  it  seems  to  us,  with  the  .sound  general  princi- 
ple of  taxation  that  he  laid  down.  But  his  recom- 
mendations of  a considerable  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  iron,  steel,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  wool  and  wool- 
lens, sugar  and  molasses,  with  a liberal  enlargement 
of  the  free  list,  are  wise  and  feasible  suggestions. 
The  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  also  recommended  im- 
mediate and  extensive  reductions  of  the  revenue. 
The  abstract  question  of  protection  is  not  under  dis- 
cussion. Assuming  the  present  general  system  of 
indirect  taxation,  the  Republican  Congress  must  re- 
duce the  taxes,  or  the  Republican  party  will  pay  the 
penalty. 


A BILL  TO  BE  WATCHED. 

The  bill  called  the  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill  which 
has  been  offered  in  the  New  York  Legislature  is  an 
attempt  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  a specific  reli- 
gious ci-eed  into  certain  State  institutions.  It  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  of  the  non-sectarian  jiolicy  of  those 
institutions,  and  is  designed  to  give  one  sect  an  as- 
cendency which  is  not  enjoyed  by  others.  No  doc- 
trinal or  denominational  Wching  should  be  author- 
ized ill  public  institutions,  while  of  course  ministers 
of  all  denominations,  within  necessary  regulations, 
should  enjoy  equal  rights  of  visitation.  There  is  no 
State  Church,  and  religious  liberty  is  infringed  by  any 
State  preference  of  religious  denominations. 

Every  effort  to  circumvent  the  absolutely  non-sec- 
tarian policy  of  the  State,  however  specious  and  plau- 
sible, should  be  resolutely  resisted  and  baffled.  The 
wise  rule  that  religious  teaching  in  public  institutions 
shall  be  nou-sectarian  is  opposed  as  irreligious,  just 
as  the  public  schools  in  which  some  form  of  religious 
faith  is  not  taught  are  denounced  as  “godless.” 

But  there  is  no  sounder  American  principle  than 
that  tlie  public  schools  and  public  institutions  of  ev- 
ery  kind  shall  be  non-sectarian,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic body  is  the  only  religious  denomination  which, 
as  such,  shows  itself  steadily  hostile  to  this  funda- 
mental condition  of  equal  rights. 


HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 

Governor  Cleveland  has  wisely  decided  to  intro- 
duce some  system  into  the  expenditures  for  the  new 
Capitol.  More  than  §14,000,000  of  “the  people’s  mon- 
ey” has  been  expended  upon  this  vast  building,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Governor  Robinson  would  not 
countenance  it  in  any  way,  and  although  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  formal  opening  he  was  officially  present, 
it  was  but  for  a very  short  time,  and  he  pas.sed  through 
the  building  with  the  air  of  a man  who  washed  his 
hands  of  the  whole  business.  Comptroller  Wads- 
worth also  called  attention  to  the  vast  cost  and  the 
doubtful  security  of  the  structure.  A special  Com- 
mission recommended  taking  down  the  ceiling  of  the 
Assembly  Chamber.  The  Court  of  Appeals  refuses  to 
occupy  the  room  designed  for  it.  The  grand  stair- 
case is  the  finest  upon  the  continent,  and  painfully 
dark.  The  predominant  impression  of  the  new  Capi- 
tol is  that  of  immense  cost  and  immense  waste,  of  im- 
mense helplessness  upon  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
immense  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  Legislature, 

The  only  consolation  yet  offered  for  all  this  cost 
and  waste  is  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  building  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  the  English  historian.  But  he  praises 
its  noble  effect,  which  was  sure  to  be  produced  by  any 
massive  building  upon  so  noble  a site.  He  does  not 
praise  the  extravagance  and  the  general  shiftlessness 
and  aimlessness  which  have  distinguished  its  erection, 
A bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  to  remedy  these,  at 
least,  for  the  remainder  of  the  expense  and  the  build- 
ing, by  an  actually  responsible  direction.  The  present 
Commission  is  composed  of  certain  State  oflScers.  It 
is  an  ex-officio  hom’d,  and  an  ex-officio  board  has  not 
been  generally  found  to  be  the  best  device  for  securing 
economy  and  satisfaction  in  any  enterprise.  So  far 
as  can  be  learned,  there  has  been  no  plan  of  limiting 
expense  by  defining  the  general  style  of  construction. 


Vast  sums  of  money — hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions  of  dollars — have  been  lavished  U{>on  rare 
marbles,  Mexican  alabaster,  mahogany  for  wainscot- 
ings  and  ceilings,  and  every  kind  of  luxurious  decoia- 
tion.  There  is  little  reason  to  suspect  enormous  job- 
bery, frauds,  and  thefts  in  the  building.  It  is  only 
this  reckless  extravagance  which  is  deplorable. 

New  York  is  a great  State,  undoubt^ly,  and  a rich 
State,  and  magnificence  in  public  works  is  an  agree- 
able spectacle.  But  New  York  is  a republican  State, 
and  republican  government,  or  government  by  the 
people,  should  commend  itself  not  only  by  its  reason- 
ableness and  its  care  of  liberty,  but  by  its  simplicity 
and  economy.  Splendid  extravagance  does  not  lye- 
come  a republican  State.  No  man  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  people  of  New  York  would  have  voted  to 
pay  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  a State- 
house.  This  is  not  because  they  are  mean,  but  be- 
cause they  are  wise,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  act  in  accordance  with  what  every  member 
knows  to  be  the  public  feeling  upon  the  subject.  It 
is  late  to  begin  to  do  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
at  first.  The  Capitol  must  be  completed,  but  it  should 
be  completed  upon  a close  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost,  and  under  an  intelligent  and  responsible  director. 


REFORM  IN  THE  STATE. 

Since  the  Pendleton  bill  passed  Congress  similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  into  several  State  Legisla- 
tures, notably  in  New  York  and  Penns3’lvania.  In 
New  York  the  measure  presented  is  substantially  the 
Congressional  bill  applied  to  the  State,  It  provides  for 
a Commission  who.se  duties  are  to  be  like  those  of  the 
national  Commission,  and  within  four  months  after 
the  expiration  of  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature 
the  subordinate  officers  and  clerks  in  the  State  8er\’ice 
are  to  be  classified,  under  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor; but  the  classification  is  not  to  include  elective 
officers,  nor,  except  b}’  request  of  the  Senate,  persons 
nominated  for  confirmation,  nor  laborers.  The  bill 
al.so  emiMJwers  the  ma\*ors  of  all  cities  with  a popula- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  or  more  to  prescribe  proper  reg- 
ulations for  the  admission  and  promotion  of  persons 
in  the  municipal  service.  From  this  provision  are 
excepted  elective  officers,  and  tlie  police,  health,  fire, 
educational,  or  law  departments  of  any  city,  and  re- 
sponsible financial  officers.  All  such  departments, 
however,  are  invested  with  such  authority  for  their 
own  regulation  as  the  bill  con  fere  upon  the  ma^’or,  to 
be  exercised  in  consultation  with  him.  The  bill  also 
stringently  prohibits  political  assessments. 

Like  the  Pendleton  bill,  this  is  an  initiative  mea- 
sure. It  does  not  seek  at  once  to  include  everything, 
but  it  selects  a certain  area  within  which  it  is  to  op- 
erate, and  within  which  it  may  be  carefully  tested. 
It  is  properly  tentative,  and  seeks  the  correction  of 
experience  at  every  step.  It  is  but  fair  that  a new 
sj'stem  should  be  satisfactorily  tested  before  it  is  uni- 
vereallj'  applied,  and  it  can  be  tested  satisfactorily 
only  under  the  careful  supervision  which  is  practica- 
ble within  a limited  range.  For  such  reasons  the  op- 
eration of  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  is  restricted  at 
the  outset.  That  bill,  for  instance,  will  applj"  at  first 
to  about  thirty  post-offices  only,  including  those  at 
Boston  and  Providence  in  New  England;  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  in  the  Middle  States;  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Tjouisville,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul  at 
the  West;  New  Orleans  at  the  South;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco upon  the  Pacific.  In  these  offices  it  can  be  fair- 
ly tried,  and  satisfactory  results  in  them  would  lead 
naturally  to  its  extension  to  others.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  applied  to  municipalities  in  the  bill  which  lias 
been  introduced  at  Albany'. 

The  Legislature  will  hardly  forget  that  the  popular 
demand  for  reform,  which  was  so  promptly  heeded  by 
Congress,  was  nowhere  more  emphatic  and  impressive 
than  in  New  York.  And  in  this  State,  which  has  in- 
herited its  civil  service  system  from  the  Coimcil  of 
Apixjintment,  nothing  remains  to  be  learned  of  the 
evils  of  a wholly  political  and  partisan  minor  service. 
The  vote  of  both  parties  in  the  Legislature  will  be  cu- 
riously watched,  and  every  vote  for  obstruction  and 
delay  will  be  seen  to  be  a vote  against  a just  and  gen- 
eral popular  demand. 


THE  FATHER  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

Thk  pa.s.sage  of  the  civil  service  reform  bill  naturally 
recalls  a man  who  would  have  justly  rejoiced  in  it — Thom- 
as Allkn  Jenckks,  of  Rboile  Island.  Mr.  Jenckks  is  the 
father  of  the  movement,  and  the  Pendleton  bill  merely 
embodies  his  principles  and  purposes.  Mr.  Su.mner  Intro- 
duced a hill  in  1864  providing  for  comiietitive  examina- 
tions, which  Liebkk  thought  would  he  bitterly  opposed, 
and  which  Mr.  SUMNEB  did  not  preas.  In  1871 
the  first  essential  step  to  reform  was  a single  ter®  i-’ ' 
Presidency,  and  he  proposed  a constitutional  amendment 
to  that  effect.  But  the  continnons  movement  which  b*A 
now  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  reform  hiU  began  Hh 
Mr.  Jenckks.  In  obedience  to  a concurrent  resolution  of 
July  19,  1866,  Mr.  Jenckks,  thou  a Representative  from 
Rhode  Island,  brought  in  a report  on  the  Slst  of  January, 
1867,  from  the  joint  select  committee  ou  reti’enchin^- 
The  report  was  accompauied  by  a bill  establishing  a 
partmeut  of  the  Civil  Service,  aud  providing  for  competi- 
tion and  probation.  This  report  was  followed  by  another 
ou  the  25tli  of  May,  1868,  aud  both  were  accompauied  with 
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a great  body  of  evidence  npou  the  condition  and  system  of 
the  civil  service,  together  with  ample  information  regard- 
ing foreign  systems,  and  especially  of  the  reformed  methods 
tlie'n  recently  introduced  in  England.  Mr.  Jk.ncke.s  ar- 
gued, maintained,  illustrated,  and  defended  his  recommen- 
dations in  many  speeches  and  against  all  comers  with  great 
readiness,  ability,  and  adroitness.  He  came  to  New  York 
in  January,  1869,  and  in  an  atlmirable  address  to  an  audi- 
ence of  conspicuous  and  indnential  citizens  he  produced  a 
very  decided  impression,  and  gave  definite  form  to  a grow- 
ing conviction. 

But  the  subject  seemed  to  be  too  remote  and  speculative 
until  General  Guant,  ujmu  his  lirat  election,  saw  the  ex- 
treme pertinence  of  Mr.  Jknckes's  suggestion  to  the  actual 
situation,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dawks,  of  Massachusetts, 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
House,  and  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Pen  nsy  1 van  ia,  Mr,  J enckes 
succeeded  in  attaching  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  which  is  now  Section  1753  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
devise  regulations  to  promote  tlie  efficiency  of  the  civil 
service.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  action  that  General 
GitANT  appointed  the  Commission  of  1871,  which  reported 
to  him  a general  scheme  that  he  recommended  to  Con- 
gress. During  the  consultations  of  this  body  the  members 
were  in  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Jknckks,  who 
placed  at  their  disposal  his  valuable  correspondence  with 
the  English  Commissioners,  and  they  had  the  benefit  of  his 
suggestions  and  criticisms  at  every  step.  When  the  con- 
stitutional question  i-egarding  the  action  of  the  Commission 
was  suggested  by  one  of  its  mentbei-s,  and  was  referred  by 
the  President  to  the  Attorney -General,  an  able  and  elabo- 
rate letter  of  Mr.  Jenckes  was  of  great  service  to  the  At- 
torney-General in  the  determination  of  the  question. 

Public  opinion,  however,  was  not  yet  ripe ; Congress  and 
party  managers  were  hostile ; and  after  a brief  struggle 
General  Grant  abandoned  tlie  eSort  for  reform.  But  the 
question  was  too  vital  and  important  to  be  set  aside. 
The  discussion  in  the  press  and  the  general  awakening  of 
public  opinion  continued.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1880  the  moribund  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  New 
York  was  revived,  followed  immediately  by  the  fomiution 
of  other  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
organization  of  the  National  League  in  1881.*  Documents 
were  issued  and  addresses  delivered  under  the  auspices  of 
all  the  associations,  and  the  powerful  aid  of  many  of  the 
chief  journals  in  the  country  was  given  to  the  movement. 
In  the  winter  of  1880-81,  the  bill  which  has  now  passed 
Congress  was  framed  by  the  New  York  Association,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Jknckes’s  general  views,  and  with  the 
scheme  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  1871,  While 
the  public  interest  in  the  subject  w as  rapidly  increasing,  the 
murder  of  President  Garfield  immediately  concentrated 
universal  attention  upon  it.  Reform  then  became  a gener- 
al demand,  which  the  Hubbeix  assessments  made  at  once 
imperative.  Upon  the  meeting  of  Congress  the  Senate  took 
up  the  bill.  It  was  cordially  supported  by  the  leading  Sen- 
ators of  both  parties,  and  at  its  passage  only  five  votes 
were  recorded  against  it.  In  the  House  it  was  referi’od  with- 
out delay,  and  the  committee  was  authorized  to  report  at 
any  time.  Putting  aside  his  own  bill,  the  chairman  report- 
ed the  Senate  bill  at  the  earliest  moment.  It  was  immedi- 
ately put  upon  its  passage,  and  in  prompt  obedience  to  the 
emphatic  demand  of  the  country  the  measure  which  Mr. 
Jenckes  substantially  originated,  and  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  with  unselfish  assiduity,  has  become  law. 


THE  STATE  COMMISSIONER  OP  LUNACY. 

In  speaking  of  the  existing  and  responsible  agencies  by 
which  the  Legislature  could  undertake  investigations  into 
the  condition  and  management  of  State  charitable  iiustitu- 
tious  we  mentioned  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  For  the 
specific  purpose  which  we  were  discussing,  that  of  an  in- 
quiry into  the  lunatic  asylums,  the  obvious  resort  would 
seem  to  be  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  Dr.  Har- 
ris, an  officer  whose  competency  is  conceded,  and  part  of 
whose  duty  it  is  to  kuow  the  exact  condition  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  to  report  npou  them  intelligently. 

T^e  agents  wliom  the  State  appoints  to  perform  certain 
duties  may  be  iucompetent  or  uutrustwortliy,  and  it  may 
he  necessary  to  put  them  aside  and  ascertain  the  truth. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  agents  who  are  ap- 
pointed especially  for  their  fitness  are  unfit,  uor  that  a 
committee  of  the  Legislature  can  ascertain  what  is  hidden 
from  au  expert.  If  a committee  of  investigatiou  into  the 
management  of  the  State  lunatic  asylums  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed,  it  might  wisely  begin  its  inquiry  by  cousulting  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Lunacy  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 


FIRE-PROOP  HOTELS. 

A LETTER  from  Milwaukee  states  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
describe  the  Newball  House  as  a death-trap  because  of  in- 
tricate corridors  and  difficulty  of  findiug  the  way.  The 
writer  very  justly  says  that  the  catastrophe  was  so  tragical 
that  the  precise  facts  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  not 
misrepresented,  if  proper  means  are  to  he  taken  to  prevent 
such  disasters  hereafter. 

The  house  was  built  around  an  open  court,  with  straight 
corridors,  and  with  two  fire-escapes  on  each  floor,  and  a 
bridge  across  the  alley.  So  far  as  the  corridors  alone  were 
concerned  there  was  no  trouble.  But  there  were  (ew  brick 
walls  above  the  office  floor.  It  was  a huge  wooden  tene- 
ment, with  a dozeu  or  more  shops  in  the  basement,  and  it 
was  instantly  filled  with  smoke,  so  that  many  of  those  who 
were  nearest  the  fire-e-scapes  perished.  A person  in  a room 
on  the  fifth  floor,  next  to  a fire-escape,  was  lost,  and  the  oc- 
enpaut  of  the  room  over  it,  upon  the  sixth  floor,  was  saved. 
Fire-proof  walls,  however,  would  not  have  availed  for  safe- 
ty, nor  could  anything  have  been  of  use  in  corridora  filled 
with  suffocating  smoke. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  Newhall  House  had  a bad 
name.  It  was  stated — nor  have  we  seen  it  denied — that  the 
insurance  companies  regarded  it  as  a peculiarly  dangerous 
risk.  We  can  see  no  objection  to  a requirement  that  hotels 
shall  be  made  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible.  Brick  walls, 
iron  girders,  floors  laid  in  cement,  are  illustrations  of  what 


might  bo  required.  It  is  conclusively  proved  that  the  safe- 
ty of  the  public  can  not  bo  intrusted  to  private  enterprise 
in  building  hotels  and  theatres,  and  it  will  he  a great  pub- 
lic gain  if  some  of  the  original  cost  can  be  diverted  from 
flimsy  extravagance  of  decoration,  which  increases  the  per- 
il, to  solid  fire-proof  construction.  There  is  not  a tawdrily 
luxurious  hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  which 
could  compete  with  a well-furnished  and  plain  hotel  which 
was  known  to  be  as  truly  fire-proof  as  some  other  well- 
known  buildings  in  the  city.  The  Herald  truly  says  that 
what  is  wanted  is  not  patent  fire-escapes,  but  fire-proof 
buildings. 


EAU-DE-MORT. 

The  Chritiian  Union  recently  published  some  interesting 
letters  from  eminent  gentlemen  upon  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  intemperance.  The  discussion  must  receive 
a marked  impetus  from  the  situation  in  Switzerland,  which 
is  the  more  striking  because  Europe  has  been  constantly 
cited  as  an  illustration  of  sobriety  without  restrictive  law. 
A letter  to  tlio  London  Timeo,  full  of  interesting  details, 
states  that  drunkenness  is  becoming  u national  peril  in 
Switzerland.  The  public  fortune  is  compromised  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  evil  habit.  Failures  and  forced  sales 
of  property,  due  to  this  cause,  have  so  increased  that  land 
is  depreciating  in  value,  and  it  is  difficult  for  mortgagees 
to  find  buyers  or  tenants.  The  assuciated  mayors  in  the 
Bernese  Jura  have  addressed  themselves  upon  the  subject 
to  the  cantonal  government.  The  Chnrch  synods  loudly 
condemn  intemperance.  The  societies  of  piibfic  utility  and 
the  press  are  contending  w’ith  the  evil,  and  the  National 
Assembly  has  directed  the  Department  of  tlio  Interior  to 
see,  what  can  be  done  by  restrictive  legislation. 

The  increase  of  drunkenness  dates  from  1874,  when  the 
cantons  w’ere  deprived  of  the  power  of  regulating  the  traffic 
in  drink.  Before  that  time  it  was  subject  to  many  and 
stringent  restrictions.  Now  it  is  as  free  as  the  traile  in 
bread  and  meat.  As  a result  of  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions, the  number  of  public-houses  or  drinking  shops  has 
risen  from  17,807  in  1870  to  21,738  in  1880.  The  population 
has  increased  by  six  per  cent.,  the  drinking  shops  by  twen- 
ty-two. Deducting  women,  children,  and  the  sick,  the  av- 
erage nnuiber  of  drinking  shops  is  one  to  every  thirty  per- 
sons. In  Geneva  they  are  as  numerous  as  all  other  shops 
together.  In  parts  of  the  country  forty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  crimes  can  be  traced  to  the  habit  of  drink. 

More  than  all  other  evils  which  the  general  ilrain-drink- 
ing  produces  is  the  waste  of  wages  and  time.  Some  curious 
figures  are  given  from  the  account-books  of  liquor-sellers. 
One  man  earned  in  a w'eek  23  francs  60  centimes,  and  spent 
20  francs  5 centimes  for  drink,  thus  carrying  homo  3 francs  55 
centimes— say  seventy  cents — for  his  week’s  wages.  One 
week  the  book  of  a liquor-seller,  w'ho  was  also  a contractor, 
showed  that  his  men  had  drunk  up  more  than  their  wages, 
and  began  the  next  week  with  a balance  against  them. 
The  remedy  for  this  alarming  evil  is  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  restoration  to  the  cantons  of  the  regu- 
lation of  the  traffic.  The  facts  are  a significant  evidence 
of  the  value  of  its  careful  restriction. 


PERSONAL. 

Dcrino  his  visit  to  this  city  the  Marquis  of  Lome  bought  for  the 
Princess  Louisk  a duplicate  of  a gold  bracelet  on  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  It  is  a simple  band  of  gold,  the  ends  of 
which  are  clasped  by  lions’  heads.  The  original  came  from  Cy- 
prus, and  duplicates  of  it  ai-e  said  to  be  owned  bv  the  Princess 
Bkatrick  and  by  the  two  daughteis  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

— The  Women’s  Insurance  and  Accident  Company  of  New  York 
City  is  an  organization  that  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the 
old  and  prosperous  insurance  companies  discriminate  very  unfa- 
vorably against  women.  Mr.  Gkorgk  W.  Pnir.LiPS,  actuary  of  the 
Equitable  Life-insurance  Company,  having  had  his  attention  called 
to  this  statement,  replied ; “ Women  are  bad  risks.  We  take  them, 
but  we  don’t  want  them ; though,  singularly  enougli,  when  it  comes 
to  annuities,  the  women  display  a perverse  habit  of  living  on  and 
on,  so  that  from  any  pointy  of  view  they  are  bad  risks.  A wife  in- 
sured for  the  benefit  of  her  husband  is  not  liked  as  a nsk.” 

— Once  a year  Sorosi.s  opens  its  doors  to  men.  Among  its  guests 
on  the  3i)th  of  January  lust  were  the  Rev.  Kobkrt  Collver,  Dr.  J. 
P.  Newman,  and  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne. 

— In  a pajier  read  recently  before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  told  of  a learneil  Boston  lawyer  wlio  said, 
“ I can  neither  read  nor  understand  Emerson,  but  my  daughters 
can.” 

— Mr.  Froude  says  that  Cardinal  Newman’s  supreme  merit  as  a 
talker  when  at  Oxford  was  that  he  never  tried  to  be  witty  or  to 
say  striking  things.  Ironical  he  could  be,  but  not  ill-natured.  Not 
a malicious  anecdote  was  ever  heard  from  him.  Prosy  he  could 
not  be.  He  was  lightness  itself — the  lightness  of  clastic  strength. 

— Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morlson,  the  biograpiier  of  Macaulay,  declares 
that  when  the  historian  was  a guest  of  Lady  Holland  at  Holland 
House  the  imperious  mistress  scolded,  flattered,  and  caressed  him 
with  a patronizing  condescension  that  would  not  have  been  to  ev- 
ery person’s  taste. 

— Few  men  (according  to  the  Athencenm)  living  wholly  in  the 
atmosphere  supposedly  serene  of  art  have  stirred  more  personal 
affection  than  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  or  roused  in  late  years 
less  personal  antagonism.  Those  most  opposed  to  his  views  in 
art  found  in  a man  who  mingled  in  no  strife,  shared  perceptibly  in 
no  competition,  and  bid  for  no  prize,  no  fuel  for  their  animosity, 
and  allowed  it  to  expire. 

— Dean  Bradley  is  to  publish  a volume  of  Recollections  of  Ar- 
thur Penrhyii  Stanley,  Anthony  Trollope’s  son  an  autobiograph- 
ical memoir  left  by  the  novelist,  and  Robert  Browning  a new  col- 
lection of  poems,  under  the  title  Jocoseria. 

— Professor  Huxley’s  connection  with  Cambridge  University, 
England,  has  become  closer.  He  will  deliver  one  of  the  regular 
courses  of  lectures  there  this  year,  and  will  act  as  an  elector  to  the 
professorships  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

— The  widow  of  General  “Stonewall”  Jackson  and  her  daugh- 
ter, a young  lady  of  nineteen,  now  reside  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Jacilson  left  the  South  because  she  was  there  compelled  to  min- 
gle with  society,  and  could  not  find  the  retirement  and  rest  that 
her  health  demanded. 

— Francks  Anne  Kemble  thinks  that  a good  actor  can  not  also 
be  a good  dramatic  critic,  and  introduces  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mile.  Ra- 
chel, and  Pasta  as  cases  in  point. 

— The  phenomenal  child  called  Krao,  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  London,  as  the  long-sought-for  missing  link  be- 
tween man  and  monkey,  is  pronounc^  by  a writer  in  the  Academy 
to  be  distinctly  human,  possessing  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech, 
and  endowed  with  an  average  share  of  intelligence.  Her  low  fore- 


head is  covered  with  ink-black  hair,  with  which  also  her  whole 
body  is  overgrown,  though  the  coating  is  not  thick  or  long  enough 
to  conceal  the  dark  olive-brown  color  of  the  skin.  Her  nose  is 
short  and  nearly  flat,  her  feet  are  prehensile,  like  an  ape’s,  and  her 
hands  can  bend  back  over  the  wrists.  “ Her  lieautiful  round  black 
eyes  are  very  large,  and  perfectly  horizontal.” 

— Says  the  London  Spectator:  “President  Garkield  did  not  die 
altogether  in  vain.  Charles  Guiteau  in  killing  him  in  ‘Stalwart’ 
interest  gave  a deadly  wound  to  the  system  of  patronage  which  the 
‘ Stalwart’  party  were  trying  to  protect.  The  crime  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  on  tlie  ‘ wire-pullers,’  whose  desire  for  patronage 
was  its  original  cause,  and  it  was  silently  decided  throughout  the 
Union  that  their  trade  should  cease.” 

— F.  M.  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.6., 
G.C.B.,  having  been  appointed  a “ Personal  Aide-de-Camp”  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  the  Egyptian 
war,  tlie  London  Spectator  finds  it  “impossible  not  to  smile.” 
Suppose,  it  asks,  President  Lincoln,  after  the  surrender  of  Rich- 
mond, to  have  rewarded  General  Grant  by  appointing  him  “My 
First  Usher,”  or  “ My  Chief  Orderly,”  what  would  the  world  have 
said  ? “ Tlie  laughter  would  liave  been  endless.” 

— Mr.  Seymour  J.  Guy  has,  us  usual,  made  the  sensation  of  the 
Artists’  Fund  Exhibition.  His  contribution  this  year,  representing 
a handsome  young  mother  saying  “ Hush  !”  to  an  unseen  intruder 
who  might  awaken  her  infant  in  its  cradle,  is  a piece  of  strictly 
scientific  drawing  and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment. 

— Mr.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith  has  distinguished  himself  as  the 
Committee  on  Decomtion  for  the  Water-color  Exhibition.  The 
galleries  of  the  Academy,  with  their  Japanese  portieres,  back- 
grounds, and  bric-H-brac  groups,  excite  the  admiration  of  those 
wlio  appreciate  fitness  in  ornamentation. 

— M.  Bonnat,  the  French  painter,  who  went  to  Ville  d’Avray  to 
make  a sketch  of  the  dead  GAMBirrrA,  spoke  afterward  witli  much 
earnestness  of  the  inartistic  and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the 
statesman  liad  been  lodged 

— Says  the  London  Academy : “ We  have  never  read  a more  en- 
couraging report  than  that  just  issued  by  President  Gilman,  of  the 
Jolms  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Only  next  after  teaching 
and  study  is  tlie  duty  of  publication.  In  this  respect  Johns  Hop- 
kins may  claim  to  be  doing  better  work  than  any  other  institution 
in  the  world.”  It  publishes  regularly  a Journal  of  Mathematics,  a 
Chemical  Journal,  and  a Journal  of  Philology. 

— Lady  Wilde  (Oscar’s  mother)  congratulates  her  country- 
women that,  owing  to  recent  Britisli  legislation,  “ the  whRle  social 
and  legal  position  of  the  sex  is  changed.  From  this  time  forth  a 
woman  enters  tlie  married  state  no  longer  as  a bond  slave,  disfran- 
chised of  all  rigiits  over  lier  fortune,  but  equal  v.ith  her  husbaad 
before  the  law  as  regards  property,  free  from  his  control,  and  per- 
fectly independent  of  liim  in  respect  to  the  use  she  makes  of  her 
fortune.”  She  adds  that  “ women  have  been  so  long  politically 
non-existent  that  they  almost  tremble  to  assert  they  have  any 
rights  apart  from  their  husbands.”  They  require,  she  declares, 
“much  training  in  habits  of  self-assertion  and  self-reliance.” 

— Says  the  Rocliester  Post-Express : “ People  who  are  constantly 
inveighing  against  Mr.  Vanderbilt  simply  because  he  is  rich,  anil 
spends  his  money  as  )ie  likes,  sliould  remember  that  some  day  they 
may  be  rich  themselves.  Never  strike  a man  when  he  is  down.” 

— Great  Britain  expends  annually  |4, 466, 910  on  Queen  Victo- 
ria and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 

— The  universities  of  Konigsberg  and  Heidelberg  having  had  a 
dispute,  it  was  settled  by  duels  with  swords,  tliree  members  of  one 
institution  figliting  three  members  of  tlie  other.  Konigsberg  won, 
having  drawn  blood  fourteen  times,  in  the  presence  of  delegations 
from  all  the  German  universities.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Ger- 
man newspapers  mention  the  affair  without  comment. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Princessl 
of  Wales,  is  taking  measures  to  suppress  the  sport  of  pigeon- 
shooting. 

— In  a book  called  A Scamper  Through  America,  written  by 
T.  S.  Hudson,  an  English  ship-owner,  and  published  in  London,  we 
learn  that  the  Arkansas  River  “ in  some  places  reaches  a width  of 
as  much  as  forty  miles.” 

— From  Punch:  “The  Daily  Telegraph  thinks  the  conversion 
into  a dry-goods  store  of  Booth’s  Theatre,  in  New  York,  originally 
erected  as  a permanent  home  for  the  ‘ legitimate  diTima,'  is  a curi- 
ous theatrical  metamorphosis.  We  can  not  see  it,  for  the  reason 
that  dry  goods  and  legitimate  drama  are  almost  synonymous  terms.” 

— Mr.  Ruskin  having  been  re-elected  to  the  Slade  Professorship  of 
Art  at  Oxford,  everybody,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Oazelte,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  of  it.  “ Genius  is  not  an  over-common  quality  in 
the  occupants  of  professional  chairs,  and  any  academical  body 
would  do  itself  honor  by  accepting  a man  like  Mr.  Ruskin  on  his 
own  terms.  The  wide  circle  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  readers  outside  the 
university,  in  England  and  America,  will  be  equally  pleased.  His 
acceptance  of  the  chair  is  a sign  of  his  restoration  to  health.” 

— A South  African  correspondent  writes  that  all  reports  that 
Cetewayo’s  reception  in  Zululund  was  cold  are  untrue.  The  re- 
stored monarch  was  greeted  with  open  arms,  and  “ chatted  freely” 
witli  his  people. 

— In  his  life  of  Jonathan  Swdt,  Mr.  Henry  Craik  insists  that 
his  readers  shall  make  a distinction  between  Swijt’s  relations  to 
Stella  ami  his  relations  to  Vanessa.  Of  the  former  woman  Swift 
was  very  fond ; with  tlie  latter  he  simply  carried  on  a cold  flirta- 
tion. “ We  sec  the  truth  about  Stella  and  Vanessa  only  when  we 
look  at  them  apart.” 

— “ Whether  we  like  the  fact  or  not,”  says  an  English  journal- 
ist, “ a very  large  number  of  women  liave  now  to  make  their  own 
way  in  life ; aud  surely  it  is  only  fair  tliat  if  they  must  compete 
with  men,  they  shall  receive  in  youth  the  kind  of  instruction  which 
will  prepare  tliem  for  their  future  struggles.” 

— For  seven  hundred  years  Lambeth  Palace  has  been  the  Lon- 
don residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ten  acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  to  which  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  admitted  in  large  numbers  by  free  season  tickets, 
good  throughout  the  year. 

— A breath  of  the  w ar  period  stirs  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Colonel  Harry  Gilmor,  ex-guerrilla  chieftain  and  free-lance  of 
the  Confederate  army,  who  is  now  dying  in  Baltimore  of  necrosis 
of  the  jaw.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  will  not  soon  forget  be- 
ing a passenger  on  an  express  train  from  Wosiiington  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  summer  of  1864,  when  the  redoubtable  colonel  and  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  captured  the  train  just  north  of  Baltimore, 
ordered  the  passengers  to  leave  it,  took  prisoner  every  man  wear- 
ing the  Federal  uniform,  set  fire  to  the  cars,  and  backed  them  over 
a lung  bridge  of  trestle-work  which  they  had  crossed  a minute  be- 
fore, and  which,  in  its  turn,  was  also  soon  ablaze.  Most  of  the  vic- 
tims were  treated  with  tlie  greatest  consideration,  but  the  Union 
soldiers  on  board,  some  of  whom,  poor  fellows,  had  been  ilHnrith 
typhoid  fever,  and  were  going  home  to  convalesce,  were  marched 
off  to  Richmond.  The  contents  of  the  baggage-cars  reesseed  ft 
thorough  examination,  and  the  colonel  soon  cut  a droll  figure  by 
walking  nonchalantly  among  his  prisoners  with  a large  new  tootiu 
brush  thrust  through  a button-hole  on  the  breast  of  his  coat.  Con. 
siderable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  passengers  was  arou.sed 
by  the  affection  displayed  by  several  of  the  ladies,  who  hung  upoa 
the  necks  of  the  rebel  soldiers,  and  loudly  declared  their  delight  Bt 
seeing  them.  Toward  evening  a tug-boiat  came  up  *"** 
most  of  us  to  Philadelphia,  where  those  demonstrative  wmmmmn- 
fortunmtely  soon  found  themselves  in  the  bands  of  the  iatei 
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MOTHER-LOVE  IN  HEAVEN. 

Onck  1 met  a little  child  astray 
In  the  wet  and  windy  winter  street 
He'd  been  wandering  the  long,  cold  day; 

Oil,  so  weary  were  his  little  feet  I 

But  a baby  of  four  summers  old, 

In  a small  straw  hat  and  cotton  dress. 
“What’s  the  matter,  little  one?"  “I’s  cold.” 

“ Where’s  mamma  ?"  “ She’s  gone  away,  I 
guess. 

“I’s  been  looking  for  her  all  the  day: 

Oh,  I’s  ’fraid  she’ll  never  come  a^in !’’ 

Then  the  pent-up  anguish  had  its  way. 

And  the  baby’s  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 

Once  he  had  been  shielded  safe  and  warm, 

A pet  nursling  in  a happy  nest 
Dreaming  not.  of  cold  or  pain  or  harm. 

In  the  shelter  of  a mother’s  breast 

Now  he  had  but  cold  and  hireling  care; 

No  one  missed  him  from  his  little  place; 
No  one  taught  him  childhood’s  holy  pi-aycr; 
No  one  kissed  his  patient  pleading  face. 

Oil,  clasp  tenderly  the  little  hands 
'That  no  mother’s  hand  again  shall  hold. 

Do  not  doubt  his  Angel  pleading  stands: 
Mother-love  in  heaven  mil  not  grow  cold. 

Be  afraid  to  wrong  the  motherless: 

Tliey  have  guards  invisible  but  strong; 

They  have  pleaders  in  their  sore  distress, 

That  will  right,  with  mighty  hand,  their  wrong. 


WESTWARD  BOUND. 

Thk  bare  statistics  of  immigration  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  sufficiently  imposing.  During  what 
is  termed  the  last  fiscal  year — which  very  incon- 
veniently ends  on  the  30th  of  June  — nearly 
pr.i  11  ,1  ‘I'lirni.'iants  arrived  in  this  country.  The 
i ..  ipi  i-  was  '188,992.  Whence  did  this 
•w.  r.  I iii.t  for  the  peaceful  invasion  of  the 

A.iicncan  icpuidic?  The  greatest  percentage 
from  any  one  nation  w'as  from  the  mother  coun- 
try— 179,423,  or  22.74  per  cent.,  while  98,295,  or 
12.26  per  cent,  more,  came  from  Canada,  making 
35  per  cent,  from  the  English-sjicaking  race.  Of 
these  82,394  were  from  England,  76,432  from  Ire- 
land, and  18,937  fr<im  Scotland.  The  proportion 
from  Ireland  i.s  the  i'reatest,  regard  being  had  to 
the  f '..ta  w'aich  they  were  drawn.  Al- 

• Iv  tiiise  immigrants  were  of  a high 
I i:  app.arent  character,  in  strength  of 
' ■ , :\!id  in  equipment  for  their  now  life,  the 

' iiicipal  exceptions  being  among  the  Irish. 
Next  in  the  order  of  numbers  came  the  Ger- 
mans,  a quarter  of  a million  strong  (250,630), 
forming  31.76  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  'These 
too  were  of  excellent  average  character.  From 
these  generally  kindred  sources  almost  precisely 
two-thirds  of  the  immigration  were  derived — a 
fact  to  be  remembered  when  the  prophets  of  evil 
bewail  the  influence  of  foreign-born  recruits. 
Next  after  Germany  came  Sweden  and  Norway, 
of  whom  the  first  furnished  64,607,  the  second 
(poor,  struggling  country,  whose  people  are  being 
only  too  rapidly  driven  away  by  frost  and  flood), 
29,101,  93,708  in  all,  or  11.88  per  cent,  of  the 
year’s  total.  Next  came  the  Celestial  Kingdom, 
which  appears — for  the  last  time  until  the  Pacific 
coast  recovers  from  its  scare — with  39,579  immi- 
grants ; then  Italy,  with  32,159 — more  than  twice 
as  many  as  the  year  before. 

The  probability  is  that  immigration  has,  for 
the  time  at  least,  reached  its  highest  point.  For 
the  last  three  months  there  has  been  a decided 
falling  off  from  the  arrivals  of  the  corresponding 
months  last  year,  so  that  the  total  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1882  is  but  736,000,  which  is  only  16,000 
more  than  for  1881.  ‘The  only  nationalities  in 
which  the  rate  of  immigration  is  sustained  are 
the  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Norwegians,  and 
these  form  as  yet  but  a relatively  small  portion 
of  the  usual  arrivals. 

The  immigrants  usually  come  to  this  country 
with  well-defined  plans  as  to  their  place  of  des- 
tination, and  for  the  most  part  provided  with 
railway  tickets  for  their  journey  inland.  In  such 
cases  they  are  immediately  taken  in  charge  by 
the  special  agents  of  the  various  lines,  who  sort 
them  out,  place  the  women  and  children  in  sepa- 
rate cars,  with  their  natural  protectors,  when  they 
have  any,  and  keep  the  rougher  persons  by  them- 
selves. At  the  start  the  cars  are  rude  but  clean- 
ly. Plenty  of  fresh  water  is  provided.  Some 
effort  is  made,  too,  to  keep  the  air  fresh  and  the 
car  decent,  but  this  is  very  difficult.  Most  of  the 
passengers  are  little  accustomed  to  ventilation  or 
to  cleanly  habits.  Pipes  are  lighted,  meals  are 
spread  in  which  sausage,  cheese,  garlic,  and  sour- 
krout  form  prominent  elements,  and  their  min- 
gled odors  combine  with  the  smoke  of  cheap  to- 
bacco render  the  cars  insupportable.  'Ilaen 
there  are  children,  and  sometimes  sick  ones; 
there  are  men  and  women  who  regard  dirt  as  a 
part  of  the  natural  protection  against  cold ; there 
are  still  other  sources  of  malodorous  emanations 
which  would  make  a resident  of  ancient  Cologne 
hold  his  experienced  nose.  But  if  the  immigrants 
as  a class  are  far  from  neat,  they  are  equally  re- 
moved from  the  sensitiveness  of  those  who  have 
l0^  gentler  lives;  they  are  accustomed  to  what 
*9^  intolerable  hardships,  and  the  success  with 
wliich  they  endure  the  smells,  the  confinement, 
and  the  poisoned  air  of  the  emigrant  trains  be- 
speaks them  the  heroes  of  the  struggle  for  the 
“ survival  of  the  fittest,”  that  Is  to  say,  of  the 
fittest  to  survive. 

When  the  train  stops,  laden  with  its  miscel- 
laneous freight,  the  adults  are  glad  to  alight,  the 
children  rush  eagerly  about  gathering  the  oddest 
mementos  of  their  journey.  Bits  of  wood  and 
. ^ iron,  stones,  <^ter  shells,  and  stray  twigs  of  leaves, 
particularly  if  it  be  autumn,  are  proudly  diatrib^ 
nt^  about  the  cats.  Oodskmally  a kitten  is 


captured,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  car-load. 
Until  it  manages  to  escape  it  is  petted,  fed,  put 
to  sleep  in  the  dinner  pails,  locked  in  the  arms  of 
its  friends,  and  rarely  abused.  Our  artist  repre- 
sents some  of  these  scenes. 

Chicago  is  the  first  main  point  of  distribution. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  at  this  place 
the  work  of  sanitary  inspection  is  commenced, 
principally  with  reference  to  small-pox.  The  in- 
spection is  very  thorough,  and  is  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 
The  inspectors  board  the  trains  about  one  hundred 
miles  east  of  Chicago.  They  first  direct  inquiries 
as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  immigrants, 
then  as  to  the  fact  of  vaccination,  and  if  it  has 
been  effected,  the  date  of  the  last  ojwration. 
This  should  have  been  attended  to  on  shipboard, 
and  no  passenger  of  this  class  should  l)e  landed 
who  has  not  been  effectually  vaccinated  within  a 
proper  time,  or  failing  that,  vaccinated  upon  the 
ship.  In  some  vessels  the  work  is  very  carefully 
done ; in  others  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected ; 
in  all  it  depends  upon  the  fidelity  and  skill  of  the 
surgeon  of  the  steamer,  and  there  is  no  adequate 
system  with  reference  to  its  enforcement.  The 
vessels  of  the  several  great  steam-ship  lines  dif- 
fer widely.  Each  immigrant  passenger,  m.ale  or 
female,  young  or  old,  should  l)e  provided  with  a 
card  on  board  the  steamer,  giving  the  facta  as  to 
vaccination,  but  this  requirement  is  only  partially 
complied  with.  Thus,  in  his  report  dated  October 
10, 1882,  Dr.  Rauch,  Supervising  Inspector  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  stated  that  during  the 
previous  month  one-fifth  of  the  imn.lgrants  ar- 
riving in  his  district  (Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri) were  found  “imperfectly  or  not  at  all  pro- 
tected against  small  pox,  liable  to  contract  the 
disease  and  to  propagate  the  contagion.”  This 
condition  of  things,  however,  is  in  a fair  way  of 
amelioration.  The  efforts  of  the  National  Board 
of  Health  have  been  earnestly  seconded  by  the 
railway  companies  in  every  direction,  and  a good 
deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  the  work  abroad,  so 
that  the  proportion  of  immigrants  vaccinated  be- 
fore leaving  the  foreign  ports  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  general  sanitary  care  of  the  immigrants 
is  also  improving,  most  of  the  improvement  be- 
ing due  to  the  influence  of  the  National  Board. 


THE  THREE  GRANDMOTHERS. 

“ And  you  would  marry  this  fellow,”  said  Gratul- 
ma  Von  Breeks  von  Starch,  in  her  bassooniest 
(that  is  the  only  word  I can  think  of  wdth  which 
to  describe  them)  tones,  “ if  you  could  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  Gertrude,  meekly  but 
firmly. 

“ the  idea  is  simply  preposterous !”  declared 
Grandmother  Huffey’s  fife-like  voice. 

“ Preposterous  indeed !”  responded  the  bassoon. 
“ More  than  preposterous — disgraceful ! A me- 
chanic ! a common  working-man ! a house-paint- 
er !” 

“ He’s  a fresco-painter,”  timidly  corrected  Ger- 
trude. 

“ Which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,”  groaned 
the  bassoon. 

“ Michael  Angelo — ” began  Gertrude. 

“ Heaven  preserve  us !”  shrilled  the  fife ; “ she’s 
bringing  some  Irishman  into  the  discussion  now ! 
Be  silent,  miss.  We’ll  not  hear  another  word 
from  you.  And  understand  distinctly,  once  and 
for  all,  that  if  that  person  calls  here  to-morrow, 
which  no  doubt  he  will  have  the  impertinence  and 
assurance  to  do,  you  are  to  dismiss  him  instant- 
ly, or  we  will." 

“ And  endeavor  to  begin  the  new  year” — ^the 
bassoon  took  up  the  strain  again — “ in  a manner 
befitting  a descendant  of  the  illustrious  General 
Von  Breeks  von  Starch,  whose  unexampled  brav- 
ery made  him  and  Bergen-op-2^m — the  city  of 
his  birth — famous  not  only  throughout  Holland 
but  the  entire  world,  at  a time  when  you  were 
not  dreamed  of.” 

As  for  Great-gran  Peeky,  she  had  sat  softly 
rocking  to  and  fro  in  her  cushioned  rocker, 
munching  her  caraway  biscuits — a store  of  which 
she  always  carried  in  a little  satchel  suspended  at 
her  side — sleepily  regarding  the  group  of  talkers, 
and  saying  not  a word  herself.  But  that  was 
nothing  strange  for  her.  She  scarcely  ever  spoke 
save  in  monosyllables,  and  never  even  in  them 
when  Madame  Von  Breeks  von  Starch  and  Mis- 
tress Huffey  were  laying  down  the  law  (a  favor- 
ite occupation  of  theirs,  by-the-bye)  to  servants, 
trades-people,  or  granddaughter  Gertrude.  And 
the  last  thing  that  could  have  occurred  to  either 
of  the  amiable  law-makers  would  have  been  the 
idea  of  appealing  to  the  old  lady  for  an  opinion 
on  any  subject  whatever.  It  sufficed  them  that 
she  paid  without  grumbling  the  greater  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  household  out  of  the  income 
which  was  to  cease  at  her  death,  and  yet  allowed 
them  to  manage  all  things  pertaining  to  it  in 
their  own  way. 

Gertrude — so  named  by  Madame  Von  Breeks 
von  Starch  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  Berg- 
en-op-Zoom — had  lost  both  her  parents  in  her 
infancy,  and  her  father  having  been  reduced  to 
poverty  some  time  before  he  died  by  various  gen- 
tlemanly vices,  she  Imd  been  left  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  her  three  grandmothers. 

Of  these  Grcnt-gran  Peeky  was  the  mother  of 
Grandmother  Huffey,  who  in  turn  was  the  mother 
of  Gertrude’s  mother,  while  Grandma  Von  Breeks 
von  Starch  held  the  same  close  relationship  to 
her  father. 

The  bassoon  grandmother  was  at  the  head  of 
the  American  branch  of  her  family  (she  had  been 
a Von  Breeks  von  Starch  herself,  and  had  mar- 
ried a cousin  of  the  same  name)— a family  of 
great  prowess  and  many  bags  of  gold  in  their  fa- 
Uier-land  some  century  and  a half  ago.  She  was 
tall,  stout,  and  solid,  with  a round  face,  big  black 
eyes,  abundant  iron-gray  hair,  and  a carriage  that 
immediately  suggest  to  the  beholder  the  last 
sylisUe  of  her  aristocratio  name. 

The  fife  grandmother,  five  years  her  jutuor,  was 


directly  her  opposite,  being,  short,  slim,  and  liin- 
ber,  with  a sharp-cut  face,  extremely  thin  fair 
hair,  and  faded  blue  eyes. 

Great-gran  Peeky,  notwithstanding  her  eighty- 
three  years,  was  by  far  the  best-looking  of  the 
three  (though  she  did  look,  I must  confess,  when 
munching  her  caraway  biscuits,  somewhat  like  a 
very  nice  meditative  old  rabbit).  Her  snowy 
white  tresses  waved  prettily  above  her  still  dark 
eyebrows,  beneath  which  beamed  with  a mild, 
dreamy  light  her  soft  brown  eyes,  and  a pleasant 
winter  bloom  lingered  on  her  wrinkled  face. 

It  was  from  her  Gertrude  had  received  all  the 
picture-books  and  sugar-plums,  almost  always  be- 
stowed in  -perfect  silence,  that  had  brightened 
and  sweetened  her  childhood.  Grandma  Von 
Breeks  von  Starch  supplying  the  lessons  in  de- 
portment, and  Grandmother. Huffey  (lot  me  whis- 
per it)  the  punishments,  usually  inflicted  with  a 
slipper  or  the  back  of  a hair-brush.  But  in  spite 
of  the  lecture.s  and  lessons  and  other  disagreea- 
ble things,  Gertrude  led  a tolerably  happy  life 
with  her  three  grandmothers  until  her  eighteenth 
birthday.  From  that  day  dated  such  strict  surveil- 
lance, so  much  sarcasm,  so  many  scoldings,  that 
even  the  hair-brush-and-slipper  periotl  seemed  by 
comparison  a regrettable  one.  And  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  young  nian  who  came  to  fresco  the 
parlor  ceilings.  A handsome  young  man  he  was, 
possessing  tlie  highly  euphonious  name  of  Ever- 
dell  Tremlett.  But  neither  his  good  looks  nor 
his  romantic  name  availed  him  aught  with  the 
two  managing  grandmothers,  who  saw  in  him 
only  one  of  the  working-day  race,  with  which  the 
Iluffcys  and  the  Von  Breeks  von  Starches  had 
nothing  in  common. 

And  therefore  with  no  more  thought  about  the 
matter  than  if  John  the  man-servant  had  been 
there  in  his  stead,  they  allowed  their  grand- 
daughter to  practice  her  music  lessons  in  the 
back  parlor — the  sliding-door  being  partly  open 
— while  he  was  at  work  in  the  front. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Gertrude,  trying  to 
play  an  air  from  memory,  and  finding  it  continu- 
ally eluded  her,  was  about  giving  it  up  in  vex- 
ation, when  some  one  softly  whistled  it  behind 
her ; and  ttirning  quickly  on  the  revolving  stool, 
she  saw  the  young  painter,  brush  in  hand,  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway. 

“ Reg  pardon,  but  that  is  what  you  wanted,  is 
it  not?”  he  asked  as  he  ceased  whistling,  in  a 
voice  as  deep  as  that  of  the  bassoon  grandmother, 
though  much  more  melodious. 

“ Oh  yes,  thank  yon,”  said  Gertrude,  with  a 
blush  ; and  turning  to  the  piano  again,  she  played 
the  whole  air  skillfully  and  gracefully. 

“ It’s  a beautiful  thing,”  said  the  painter,  still 
standing  in  the  doorway ; “ but  I think  the  song 
beginning  in  this  way” — and  he  prepared  to  whis- 
tle again,  w’hen  he  encountered  the  frozen  frown 
of  Madam  Von  Breeks  von  Starch,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  room  from  the  balcony,  and  fled. 

And  the  next  day  the  piano  was  closed  and 
locked,  and  the  fair  performer  a prisoner  in  her 
own  room ; and  Grandmother  Huffey,  meeting  Mr. 
Everdell  Tremlett  as  he  came  to  work,  recjue.sted 
him  in  one  brief  sentence  to  “ get  through  his 
work  and  go  about  his  business  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.” 

But  Love — bless  his  merry  little  heart ! — laughs 
at  locks  and  locksmiths,  and  the  very  next  time 
Gertrude  went  for  her  singing  lesson  to  the  Con- 
servatory (to  and  from  the  door  of  which  she  was 
always  escorted  by  either  Madame  Von  Breeks 
von  Starch  or  Mistress  Huffey)  she  found  there 
a new  pupil  with  a magnificent  bass  voice,  and 
that  new  pupil  was  the  fair -haired,  blue -eyed 
young  fresco-painter.  Not  one  word  of  this  meet- 
ing, nor  of  the  meetings  that  followed  it  two  or 
three  times  a week  for  six  months  thereafter,  did 
the  naughty  girl  breathe  to  either  of  the  three 
grandmothers,  and  the  two  younger  of  the  trio 
exulted  greatly  over  the  strict  vigilance  with 
which  they  guarded  the  future  bride  (according 
to  their  long-laid  plans)  of  Dicdrich  von  Breeks, 
the  rich  Holland  merchant,  due  in  New  York  with 
the  new  year.  But  their  exultation  came  to  an 
end  on  New-Year’s  Eve.  On  that  evening  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  gave  a pupil  concert,  and 
the  very  first  duet  was  sung  by  Miss  Gertrude  Von 
Breeks  and  Mr.  Everdell  Tremlett.  In  vain  had 
the  latter  begged  to  be  left  out  of  the  programme ; 
in  vain  had  he  summoned  to  his  aid  a mysterious 
throat-disease.  His  professor  declared  that  sing 
he  must,  or  lose  his  place  in  the  Conservatory, 
and,  what  was  still  worse,  prove  himself  an  “ in- 
gra-a-te  1”  And  so  the  three  grandmothers,  sit- 
ting in  great  state  near  the  stage,  were  horrified — 
that  is,  two  of  them  were  (great-gran  munched 
her  caraways  as  placidly  as  ever) — by  seeing  and 
hearing  their  granddaughter  made  operatic  love 
to,  in  a very  real  love-making  way,  before  a most 
fashionable  audience,  by  the  young  man  who  fres- 
coed their  parlors. 

In  a moment  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  their 
minds,  and  how  they  sat  out  the  rest  of  the  con- 
cert, so  great  was  their  indignation,  they  never 
knew.  But  at  last,  much  to  their  relief,  it  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  ominous  silence  with  which 
they  received  the  pretty  culprit  prepared  her  for 
the  storm  (the  after-claps  of  which  I have  record- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  my  story)  that  burst  upon 
her  head  as  soon  as  they  reach^  home.  When 
it  was  over  Gertrude  was  allowed  to  seek  her 
room.  Here  she  threw  off  her  cloak,  turned  the 
key  in  her  door,  and  took  from  her  bowm  a note, 
which  she  hastily  read. 

" My  DRAREsr”  (thus  it  ran), — “ I suppose — in 
fact,  I know — you  will  have  a scene  to-night  with 
her  Royal  Highness  Von  Breeks  von  Storch  and 
her  faithful  henchwoman  the  Duchesse  de  Huffey. 
I am  so  sorry  for  you,  dear ! But  don’t  let  them 
frighten  you ; and  don’t  be  frightened  at  what  I 
am  about  to  propose.  To-morrow  will  be  New- 
Year’s  Day.  Consent,  I entreat  you,  to  begin  the 
new  year  with  me.  I have  but  a bumble  home 
to  offer  joa,  but  in  it  waits  the  bleesedest  of 
mothers  and  tbd  best  of  grandmothers  (who  will 


make  your  fourth)  to  welcome  you.  I shall  be 
waiting,  when  you  read  this  note,  with  a carriage 
around  the  nearest  corner.  Our  alto  and  tenor 
will  be  with  me,  ready  to  act  as  bridesmaid  and 
groomsman.  Your  grandmothers  would  never 
consent  to  our  marriage,  and  unless  you  take  a 
decisive  step  they  will  marry  you,  in  spite  of  your- 
self,  to  your  Dutch  fifth  cousin.  Come,  my  dar- 
ling, come.  Evkrdilu 

“ P-S. — If  you  find  it  impossible  to  make  your 
escape,  why,  then  I must  beard  the  lions  in  their 
den  to-morrow,  and  fight  a duel  with  the  Von 
Breeks  von  Starch  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  (he 
country.” 

Gertradc  stood  an  instant  in  thought  Then 
she  glanced  in  the  mirror.  It  reflected  a bride- 
like fipire.  Dress  of  some  clinging  creamy  white 
material,  daisy-decked  head,  a cloud  of  lace  clasp- 
ed  at  the  throat  by  a tiny  gold  cross.  She  smiled 
softly,  re-read  her  note,  waited  impatiently  until 
half  an  hour  ha<l  pa.s8ed,  and  then  unlocked  her 
door,  opened  it  and  listened.  All  was  silent  as 
the  grave.  Cautiously  she  venttired  out  into  the 
entry,  groped  her  way  to  the  stairway,  and  be^u 
to  descend  the  stairs,  pausing  on  every  other  step 
to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  astir  and  watching 
her.  At  la.st  she  reached  the  street  door  in  safe!  " 
It  scented  an  age  to  her  until  she  had  succeeded  iii 
unfastening  the  heavy  chain  across  it— in  reality 
it  was  just  three  minutes— and  then  she  felt  for 
the  key.  It  was  gone ! Her  heart  sank  within 
her. 

“ Poor  Everdell !”  she  said,  and  sadly  prepared 
to  retrace  her  steps — not  daring  to  try  the  base- 
ment way,  because  the  servants  slept  in  that  part 
of  the  house — when  a faint  light  appeared  above 
her  head,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  great-gran, 
carrying  a lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  coming 
down  the  stairs  as  carefully  as  she  had  come 
down  them  herself.  “ She  will  call  the  others  as 
soon  as  she  is  sure  it  is  I,”  she  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  an  agony  of  fear.  But  great- 
gran  came  straight  on,  without  a word,  until  she 
stood  beside  the  frightened  girl. 

“ Here’s  the  key,  my  dear,”  she  said,  in  a whis- 
per,  an<l  with  quite  a girlish  air.  “ I’ve  got  a 
key  that  fits  the  General’s  door,  though  she  don't 
know  it,  and  I took  this  from  under  her  pillow. 
Oh ! if  she’d  caught  me.  But  she  sleeps  like  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution.  And  here’s  a little 
gift  for  you”— putting  a small  package  in  Ger- 
trude’s hand.  “ Law,  child,  how  much  you  do 
look  like  me  the  night  I ran  away  with  Oliver 
Peeky  ! Your  sweetlieart’s  a good  boy ; I know 
all  about  him.  Good  night,  and  a happy  New- 
Year  to  you  both  !”  And  exerting  all  her  strength 
— Gertrude  standing  motionless  in  her  great  sur- 
prise— the  old  lady  unlocked  the  door,  and  gently 
pushed  the  girl  out  into  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

And  when  the  flight  was  discovered  next  morn- 
ing, the  anger  thereat  was  nearly  equalled  by  the 
wonder  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  it. 

“ She  never  went  by  the  front  door,  for  the  key 
was  under  my  pillow,”  thundered  the  bassoon. 

“ She  couldn’t  have  opened  one  of  the  parlor 
windows  to  have  saved  her  life,”  squeaktd  the 
fife.  “ Only  John  and  myself  know  the  secret  of 
the  fastenings.  And  if  she  could  have  opened 
it,  she  certainly  could  not  have  fastened  it  behind 
her.  Some  of  the  servants  must  have  helped 
her.” 

But  the  servants  emphatically  declared  their 
entire  innocence. 

“ There’s  no  use  asking  raa,”  said  Mistress  Huf- 
fey, looking  rather  spitefully  at  the  old  lady  as 
she  rocked  in  her  favorite  rocker  and  munched 
her  favorite  refreshment.  “ She  never  sees  nor 
hears  anything.  But  however  the  ungrateful 
minx  got  out,  I’m  glad  she’s  gone,  and  not  a pen- 
ny of  my  money  does  she  ever  see.” 

The  great-gran’s  “ little  gift”  proved  to  be  a 
bonbon  box  filled  with  fresh  caraway  biscuits,  in 
the  midst  of  which  lay  a crisp  thousand-dollar 
United  States  Treasury-note.  But  never  did  Ev- 
enlcll  or  his  wife  hear  from  or  see  her  again,  for 
very  soon  after  their  marriage  she  passed  quietly 
otit  of  life,  and  so  will  remain  an  enigma  to  them 
forever. 

And  Madame  Von  Breeks  von  Starch  and  Mis- 
tress Huffey  having  succeeded  in  marrying  tlie 
merchant  from  Bergen  - op  - Zoom  to  a distant 
relative  of  the  Von  Starch  family — sought  out 
and  dowered  for  that  purpose — depart^  with 
the  bridal  pair  for  that  once-renowned  military 
town,  and  “ the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave”  knew  them  no  more. 

Makoarxt  Ettihgi. 


ENGLISH  GOSSIP. 

[From  Our  Own  Corrkspondknt.] 
Card-playing  on  Railways.— Anthony  Trollope.— Hen- 
ry Fawcett— No  Cross  on  the  Book.— The  Primacy. 
-Bishop  Wilberforce’s  Memoirs. 

A NKw  crime  has  long  been  the  great  desid- 
eratum among  our  sensation  novelists,  yet  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  judicial 
bench  to  discover  it.  Imagination,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it ; the  legal  mind  never  takes 
even  a swallow-flight  in  that  direction,  but  after 
poring  into  certain  dusky  volumes  it  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  has  been  heretofore 
held  to  be  an  innocent  relaxation — namely,  a 
friendly  rubber  in  a railway  carriage — is  a mis- 
demeanor. As  at  least  one-half  of  the  business 
men  wlio  come  to  town  from  Brighton  by  the  ear- 
ly express  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  time  in 
tills  way  on  their  journey,  we  may  look  for  some 
wholesale  apprehensions.  It  will  be  very  pretty 
reading  some  fine  morning  to  le^  that  Mr.  Bull- 
ion, the  banker,  Messrs.  Cental^  Brothers^  the 
stockholders,  and  Mr.  Square  tM  <u4y  architect 
have  all  been  lodged  in  Bow  StreeA  for  thie  of- 
fense. When  tile  administratonr^^^  Ihe  law  ito 
make  fools  of  themselvee  th^  ^sctainly  do  it 
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thoroughly.  I suppose  it  is  because  these  big- 
wigs are  so  highly  placed — so  much  “ up  in  a 
balloon,”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  the  House  of 
I^rds— that  they  occasionally  exhibit  such  stu- 
pendous ignorance  of  what  is  passing  below  them. 
Otherwise  it  seems  impossible  they  can  be  un- 
aware that  to  many  persons  reading  in  a railway 
train  is  impossible,  and  that  when  a party  of  male 
friends  are  together,  going  up  to  Scotland  to  shoot, 
for  example,  nothing  is  more  common  than  that 
they  should  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  railway 
iournev  by  whist.  I can  state  of  my  own  know- 
ledge that  two  of  her  Majesty’s  present  ministers 
are  accustomed  to  do  this.  Perhaps  these  judges 
are  Tories,  and  their  object  in  this  astounding  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  is  to  send  half  the  cabinet 
to  prison.  It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  which 
of  the  now  law  courts  will  be  the  scene  of  this 
impressive  ceremony. 

Long  ago  one  of  the  quarterlies  commenced  an 
article,  intended  doubtless  to  be  final  in  its  criti- 
cism : “ Shakspeare,  Scott,  Dickens — a descending 
scale,  we  allow,”  and  went  on  to  apolofpze  for 
placing  the  author  of  Martin  Chtuzletcit  in  such 
good  company.  Since  then  there  has  been  an- 
other trinity  of  literary  men — Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  Trollope — whom  it  is  still  more  natural  to 
name  in  the  same  breath,  and  the  last,  alas '.  has 
just  taken  leave  of  us.  Here,  too,  we  will  say 
*•  a descending  scale,  we  allow”  ; and  by  the  great 
majority  of  readers  that  opinion  will  be  indorsed. 
Still  Trollope,  if  not  the  equal  of  the  other  two, 
has  much  in  common  with  them.  It  is  far  from 
my  purpose  to  imitate  the  herd  of  obituary  writ- 
ers who,  when  a great  man  is  dead,  think  they 
pay  him  the  most  honor  by  depreciating  his  living 
rivals — an  easy  task,  which  commends  it-self  at 
once  to  indolence  and  envy.  Yet  in  some  re- 
spects, it  must  be  confessed,  Trollope  as  a novel- 
ist is  the  last  of  the  giants.  There  are  others 
left  behind  him  who  can  write  more  thrilling  sto- 
ries, and  one  or  two  who  have  a greater  command 
of  humor,  but  there  is  no  such  creator  of  charac- 
ter. When  I think  of  Trollope  there  rise  before 
me,  as  if  summoned  by  an  enchanter’s  wand,  a 
score  of  personages  as  real  as  any  known  to  me 
in  flesh  and  blood.  I see  the  worldly  Archdea- 
con, the  ma-«terful  Mrs.  Proudie,  dear,  worthy  Dr. 
Thome,  and  the  proud  Duke  of  Omnium.  I sec 
sweet  Mary  Thome  and  honest  Miss  Dunstable 
and  pretty  Lucy  Robartes.  When  I think  of  all 
these  people,  and  remember  that  one  man  begot 
them  Lr  the  delight  of  us  all,  I feel  a genuine 
gratitude  to  him,  and  acknowledge  his  genius. 
When  I remember  how  many  thousands  of  his 
fellow-creatures  this  man  has  pleased,  beguiled 
them  from  sorrow  and  from  pain,  and  made  the 
hours  that  would  have  been  leaden  to  them  pass 
by  in  innocent  mirth  and  fancy,  I feel  that  we 
owe  him  more  than  a tear  of  farewell.  People 
in  the  country  who  see  but  little  of  society  are  es- 
pecially indebted  to  him,  for  he  suppli^  them 
with  it.  A new  novel  of  Anthony  Trollope’s  was 
as  good  as  a dinner  party,  without  the  inconven- 
ience of  having  to  drive  ten  miles  to  it.  The 
people  he  drew  were  often  commonplace  enough, 
but  not  more  so  than  those  they  would  have  met, 
and  just  as  real.  He  was  not  a painter  of  a high 
class ; he  could  not  have  drawn  Claverhouse  or 
Tom  Pinch ; he  was  deficient  in  imagination ; but 
those  he  saw  he  could  photograph  to  the  life. 
They  were  with  few  exceptions  the  folk.s  we  met 
yesterday,  and  the  folks  we  shall  meet  to-mor- 
row; but  they  were  types,  and  stand  for  the 
whole  of  their  respective  classes.  This  is  why  I 
call  him  the  last  of  the  giants.  There  are  more 
cunning  workmen  in  his  line  of  business  than  he 
was ; his  style  was  slipshod ; his  stories  were 
thin ; but  his  figures  are  stereoscopic ; they 
stand  out  statuesque  and  solid.  This  is  a real 
test  of  a good  novelist  Tried  by  this  standard, 
very  few  story-tellers,  however  excellent,  come 
up  to  the  mark.  When  one  thinks  of  Lever,  for 
example,  one  recalls  only  Mickey  Free,  and  even 
he  was  but  an  Irish  Sam  Weller.  A great  fuss 
hw  been  made  about  the  death  of  the  late  arch- 
bishop, a pious,  excellent  man,  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him ; but  to  the  outside  world  the  in- 
cident gives  no  sense  of  loss.  The  death  of  An- 
thony Trollope  will  be  felt  by  tens  of  thou.sands 
who  have  never  seen  him,  and  in  lands  where  he 
never  set  his  foot.  It  is  at  the  final  moment  that 
we  discover  how  far  inferior  is  the  highest  rank 
to  genius. 

If  Mr.  Fawcett  is  not  a genius,  he  has  done 
great  things  in  spite  of  obstacles  from  which  gen- 
ius might  well  have  shrunk.  There  may  be  abler 
men  in  the  present  ministry,  but  none  who  have 
won  for  themselves  a higher  place  in  the  opinion 
of  the  nation  at  large,  for  Henry  Fawcett’s  includes 
bis  opponents.  An  honest,  independent  working- 
man, without  a touch  of  priggishness,  or  of  that 
Jack-in-oflice  insolence  which  is  so  infectious 
t^hat  even  the  healthiest  nature  is  apt  to  catch  it, 
he  has  mmed  the  respect  of  all  parties.  That 
the  physical  disadvantage  under  which  he  labors 
helps  to  attract  the  public  sympathy  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  majority  of  mankind  are  content  to 
succumb  to  circumstance.  In  this  man  they 
see  one  who  has  conquered  it  in  its  most  adverse 
and  an^onistic  shape,  and  has  set  an  example 
of  heroism  and  philosophy  to  his  fellow-ereatures 
winch  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  the  mere 
politician,  far  less  the  mere  partisan,  who  eagerly 
sows  the  bulletins  that  are  issued  from  the  blind 
man  s sick-room  ; but  in  the  railway  carriage  and 
m the  tram  car  one  hears  from  all  classes  of  the 
“ I am  glad  to  see  Fawcett’s  better,” 
or,  To  have  lost  Mr.  Fawcett,  sir,  would  have  been 
a nauonal  loss.” 

A.  great  deal  of  comment  (and  no  wonder)  has 
^n  made  upon  the  conduct  of  a witness  for  the 
the  Lough  Mask  murders,  whoacknow- 
jMged  that  she  had  lied  unhesitatingly,  because 

there  was  no  cross  on  the  book  she  was  sworn 
I upon.”  It  no  doubt  exhibits  a religious  senti- 
: ment  not  distantly  akin  to  African  fetichism,  but 
U^warei^y  people,  after  all,  who  hold  pretty 
though  they  are  not  displayed  in 

lilL 


the  same  manner.  Every  man  who  takes  advan- 
tage  of  the  necessity  of  another  to  drive  a hard 
bargain,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  is  free  from 
blame  in  so  doing,  is  in  the  same  position.  “ The 
law  can  not  touch  me,”  he  says ; or,  in  other 
word.s,  “ There  is  no  cross  on  the  book  I kissed.” 
It  is  the  same  with  hundnMls  of  jJersons,  lawyers, 
financiers,  politicians,  critic.^,  who,  not  being  act- 
ually in  Newgate,  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  done  no  moral  wrong.  As  to  the  cross  it- 
self, that  symbol  is  peculiar  to  the  Catholic ; but 
in  this  country  the  Protestant  witness  is  often 
found  kissing  his  thumb,  instead  of  the  Bible  he 
is  pressing  with  it,  under  the  amazing  belief  that 
since  he  does  not  kiss  the  book  itself,  his  false- 
hood is  not  perjury.  It  is  a fact  diflScult  to  jier- 
suade  what  the  advertisments  call  “ a very  largo 
and  im|)ortant  class,”  that  it  is  not  the  gold,  but 
the  temple  which  sanctifieth  the  gold,  that  is  of 
real  importance. 

I have  been  wondering  during  the  last  ten  days 
whether  I should  like  to  be  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  chance  was  so  slight  of  my  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  post  that,  ns  the  mathema- 
ticians say,  it  might  be  “ disregarded” ; I could 
wonder  quite  freely,  and  without  any  personal  pre- 
judice or  embarrassment  Of  course  I could  have 
been  made ; everything  is  possible  in  an  age  which 
produces  apricot  jam  from  turnips  ; and  should  I 
have  said,  “ J^do  epineojtan"  i In  some  points 
1 should  have  improved  the  place — I mean  the 
palace.  An  American  bishop  once  bitterly  com- 
plained to  me  that  the  hospitalities  of  his  breth- 
ren of  the  bench  in  England  never  included  a 
cigar.  “ There  was  no  tobacco,”  he  assured  me, 
“ even  at  Lambeth.”  Well,  that  I should  certain- 
ly have  remedied.  But  in  other  matters  I might 
have  fallen  into  error.  If  I saw  two  of  my  cler- 
gymen, in  a parish  full  of  destitute  and  heathen 
people,  quarrelling  over  the  cut  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical garment,  I am  afraid  I should  knoe^k  their 
heads  together,  which  would  probably  be  return- 
ing to  a too  early  form  of  church  discipline.  If 
I found  another  bent  upon  being  a martyr  be- 
cause he  was  not  allowed  to  waste  candle-light 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I should  send  my  ap- 
paritor— whom  I should  choose  for  his  thews 
and  sinews — to  shake  him,  which  would  probably 
produce  paragraphs  in  the  High-Church  papers. 
Then,  as  no  promotion  would  ever  take  place  with- 
out a searching  examination  in  the  works  of  Scott 
and  Dickens,  the  evangelical  clergy  who  “ object” 
to  novels  would  be  always  complaining  that  they 
were  debarred  from  “ the  higher  sphere  of  use- 
fulness”— which  is  Parsonic  for  good  livings.  The 
sympathy  of  the  public  would  be  with  me,  but  I 
should  suffer  from  cliques  and  coteries.  It  must 
be  impossible  to  be  called  ” your  Grace,”  and  nev- 
er to  stir  without  a chaplain  at  one’s  heels,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  act  naturally.  To  have  £20,000 
a year,  but  with  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort ! 
No.  The  offer,  if  it  did  come,  would  come  too 
late.  I had  arrived  at  a period  of  life  when  com- 
fort is  everything.  I decided  that  I would  not 
take  the  Primacy.  The  matter  is  over  now,  but 
I honestly  confess  that  I should  have  refused  it 
on  selfish  grounds,  and  not  “ to  oblige  Benson.” 

It  makes  one  very  old  to  think  that  I was  that 
gentleman’s  contemporary  at  college.  Think  of 
being  contemporary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ! When  I knew  him  he  belonged  to  “ The 
Ghost  Club,”  that  under-graduate  society  I wrote 
you  about  for  the  investigation  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. Observe  the  advantage  of  giving  your 
mind  in  early  life  to  spiritual  things!  If  I re- 
member right,  he  could  tell  a certain  dream  story 
of  a very  striking  and  surprising  kind.  An  arch- 
bishop, I suppose,  may  not  tell  stories,  which,  to 
my  mind,  by  - the  - bye,  would  be  another  and  a 
most  serious  drawback  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
a post. 

I say  “ I suppose,”  for,  to  judge  by  some  recent 
memoir.s,  this  liberty  of  story-telling  is  not  abso- 
lutely denied  to  bishops.  “ Oh,  Sammy,  Sammy, 
why  did  you  ever  keep  a diary  ? And  oh,  son  of 
Sammy,  what  sum  in  four  figures  could  ever  have 
induced  you  to  publish  it?”  I perceive  that  in 
reply  to  some  remarks  upon  his  “ amazing  indis- 
cretion” he  has  naively  replied,  “ Oh,  hut  if  you 
had  only  seen  what  I forbore  to  publish,  you 
would  have  been  amazed  at  my  moderation.” 
My  own  conviction  is  that  when  a man  finds  him- 
self a literary  executor,  his  nature  undergoes  a 
transformation.  The  grave.st  man  becomes  a hu- 
morist, and  the  most  respectable  loses  sight  of 
the  decencies.  I am  credibly  informed  that  the 
editor  of  Carlyle's  Rcn\ini»rencrn  is  still  utterly  at 
a loss  to  conjecture  what  hami  he  has  done  to 
his  deceased  friend’s  memory,  and  how  it  has 
come  about  that  from  having  been  one  of  the 
most  respected  of  writers,  Carlyle  has  sunk  to 
zero  in  the  barometer  of  public  i-espect.  I am 
convinced  that  every  man  ought  to  edit  his  own 
posthumous  works.  R Kemblk,  of  London. 


FINISHING  AND  REPAIRING. 

Thk  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  which  recently 
passed  the  House  conuiiis  a provision  appropri- 
ating a large  sum  of  money  for  the  completion  of 
the  famous  Monitors,  upon  which  millions  have 
already  been  spent,  and  which  for  a long  time 
have  been  the  support  and  comfort  of  contractors. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  design  of  completing  the 
Monitors  is  not  to  furnish  the  nation  with  war 
vessels  capable  of  resisting  hostile  men-of-war, 
since  their  armor  is  so  light  that  it  would  offer 
no  resistance  worth  mentioning  to  the  guns  in 
use  in  foreign  navies ; they  can  not  be  dcsign- 
for  offensive  purjiosos,  for  we  have  no  guns 
with  which  to  ann  them  that  would  pierce  the 
armor  of  foreign  iron-clads ; they  would  bo  use- 
less as  cruisers,  for  they  are  unfit  to  go  to  sea ; 
and  they  could  not  be  u^  as  receiving-ships,  for 
they  have  room  for  a very  small  number  of  men, 
and  they  are  so  badly  ventilated  and  lighted  that 
they  are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  men  who 
are  compelled  to  live  on  board  them.  For  what 


purpose  they  are  to  be  completed  is  therefore 
far  from  clear. 

As  the  Monitors  are  strongly  built,  they  might 
be  used  to  break  up  and  crusli  the  ice  in  the  har- 
bor, but  unfortunately  they  are  so  slow  that  they 
can  not  be  driven  against  the  ice  with  force  enough 
to  accomplish  anything  except  j>erhaps  to  en- 
tangle themselves  hopelessly  in  the  icc.  The 
same  want  of  power  would  make  them  useless 
as  steam-tugs,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they 
steer  so  wildly  as  to  endanger  everything  that  is 
afloat  in  their  vicinity.  They  would  be  useless  as 
hospitals,  or  prison-ships,  or  floating  Bethels,  and 
as  unfit  for  yachting  as  for  warlike  purposes. 

There  must  be  some  reason  why  the  completion 
of  these  extraordinary  ve-ssels  is  thought  desirable 
by  such  disinterested  friends  of  the  navy  as  Mr. 
Robeson  and  his  associates,  and  it  is  a pity  that  the 
public  is  not  told  what  this  reason  is.  Can  it  be 
that  they  are  to  be  used  for  decorative  purposes  by 
the  painters  employed  by  the  navy  ? A great  deal 
of  paint  could  be  lavished  on  their  hulls  and  tur- 
rets, and  the  painters  could  thus  obtain  much 
valuable  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. Still,  there  are  already  so  many  ves.scls 
in  the  navy  that  arc  fit  to  be  painted — and  fit  for 
nothing  else — that  we  can  hardly  lielieve  that  the 
Monitors  are  to  be  finished  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  painters.  Possibly  the  government  intends 
to  establish  a museum  of  specimens  of  obsolete 
types  of  naval  architecture ; but  in  this  case  why 
provide  so  many  duplicate  specimens  of  -Monitors  ? 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the 
Monitors  arc  to  be  completed  in  order  that  they 
may  be  repaired.  Repairs  upon  the  Monitors  anil 
their  machinery  have  now  been  in  progress  for 
many  years.  If  they  have  afforded  so  much  op- 
portunity for  repairs  before  their  completion,  they 
can  certainly  be  repaired  a great  deal  more  as 
they  gi-ow  older.  A really  able  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ought  to  be  able  to  support  in  affluence  at 
least  two  contractors  for  every  Monitor  by  giving 
them  a constant  succession  of  contracts  for  re- 
pairing either  the  hulls,  the  turrets,  or  the  ma- 
chinery of  these  vessels.  When  we  think  how 
much  these  repairs  would  cost,  and  how  much 
money  would  thereby  be  placed  in  circulation,  we 
can  begin  to  see  that  there  is  a reason  for  com- 
pleting the  Monitors.  In  fact,  were  work  upon 
them  to  be  now  abandoned,  we  should  thereby 
strike  a serious  blow  at  a very  important  Ameri- 
can industry.  At  the  same  time  only  a Protec- 
tionist will  consent  to  complete  the  Monitors  sole- 
ly in  order  that  mechanics  may  grow  rich  by  re- 
pairing them  ; and  only  an  unusually  violent  Pro- 
tectionist would  think  of  converting  the  Naval 
Department  into  a sort  of  Department  of  Protec- 
tion charged  with  protecting  American  industry 
in  ways  having  only  a nominal  connection  with 
naval  affairs. 


CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Stock  exchanges  are  much  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  the  scene  of  bustling  excitement  de- 
picted by  our  artist  on  page  84,  in  the  exchange 
of  an  American  city  which  fifty  years  ago  was  not 
in  existence,  does  not  differ  materially  from  what 
may  be  witnessed  any  day  in  Paris,  London,  or 
New  York  in  the  places  where  brokers  congregate 
for  business.  The  Chicago  Exchange  is  a large 
and  handsome  building,  and  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  there  is  immense. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTIONS. 

Three  of  the  six  United  States  Senators  whose 
portraits  are  given  in  this  number  are  re-elected, 
and  three  are  new  to  the  position.  Among  the 
latter  is  Mr.  Joh.v  E.  Ke.sna,  of  West  Virginia, 
a young  man  of  less  than  thirty  - five  years  of 
age,  who  has  already  served  his  State  as  Repre- 
sentative throughout  three  Congressional  tenns. 
He  was  horn  at  Valcoulon,  Virginia,  lived  as  a 
farmer  boy,  and,  when  the  war  broke  out,  joined 
the  Confederate  army.  In  1864  he  was  wounded 
in  the  service,  and  the  following  year  was  surren- 
dered at  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Subsequently  he 
attended  St.  V'ncent’s  College,  at  Wheeling,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  and  has  practiced 
since  that  time.  He  has  been  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney for  Kanawha  County,  and  has  held  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Lincoln  and  Wayne. 

The  Colorado  Senators,  Messrs.  Bowen  and  Ta- 
bor, the  former  for  the  long  term  and  the  latter 
for  the  short,  are  both  immensely  wealthy.  Judge 
Bowen  is  aliout  fifty  years  of  age.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  living  in  Kansas,  where 
he  organized  a regiment,  and  served  in  the  South- 
western campaigns.  Ho  was  brevetted  for  meri- 
torious conduct,  and  was  given  a special  command 
in  Arkansas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became 
a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  that  body.  After  the  re-admission 
of  Arkansas  into  the  Union  Mr.  Bowen  was  elect- 
ed an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State.  At  that  time  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  prominent  Republican  leaders  in  Ar- 
kansas. In  1871  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
in  1872  President  Grant  appointed  him  Governor 
of  Idaho.  Afterward  he  removed  to  Colorado, 
and  was  elected  a judge  of  one  of  the  courts  in 
that  State.  He  became  interested  in  mining  prop- 
erty, and  is  now  reckoned  as  one  of  the  “ Bonanza 
kings.”  Mr.  Tabor,  who-se  fortune  is  estimated 
at  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars,  was  a poor 
man  five  years  ago.  He  kept  a small  store  in 
California  Gulch,  near  Leadville,  for  the  sale  of 
miners’  supplies.  At  that  time  George  Hook 
and  a shoemaker  named  Acocst  Ri.schk,  both 
without  means,  induced  him  to  enter  iuto  a part- 
nership with  them,  and  put  in  what  miners  call  a 
“grub  stake.”  In  other  words,  Mr.  Tabor  was 
to  furnish  tools  and  provisions  to  them  while 
they  were  engaged  in  searching  for  minerals,  and 
in  return  he  was  to  have  a share  of  what  they 


found.  Hook  and  Ristiie  went  upon  a hill  nei  r 
Stray  Horse  Gulch,  now  known  as  Fryer  Hill, 
where  George  H.  Frter  was  searching  for  ore. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Frter  found  the  vein  Mr.  Tabor’s 
partnei-s  pierced  it.  Mr.  Tabor  afterward  bought 
out  his  partners,  and  in  five  or  six  months  he  took 
out  of  the  mine  and  sold  thi-cc  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  ore.  He  then  sold  the 
mine  to  Messrs.  Chakeee  A Mo>TArr  for  a large 
sum  of  money.  These  two  mines  and  two  smaller 
ones  were  afterward  consolidated  under  one  man- 
agement. Although  the  mine  was  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Tabor’s  present  wealth,  he  has  often  said 
that  if  he  had  known  where  his  partners  were 
going  to  begin  work,  he  never  would  have  risked 
anything  on  their  success,  ami  more  than  once 
before  the  ore  was  struck  he  lalkeil  of  withdraw- 
ing his  “grub  stake.”  In  1879  and  1880 he  w-as 
Lieutenant-Govenior  of  his  State. 

The  Senator  from  Rho<le  Island,  Mr.  Anthont, 
is  in  hi.s  sixty-eighth  year.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Brown  University,  was  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  twice  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
been  in  the  United  Slates  Senate  for  the  last 
twenty-four  years,  and  has  twice  been  elected 
President  of  that  body. 

Senator  Pi.fMB,  of  Kansas,  originally  hailed 
from  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  in  1837.  He 
learned  the  printing  business,  and  before  he  was 
out  of  his  teens  removed  to  his  present  State. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Leavenworth  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1869,  and  wrs  afterward 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  servetl  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  This  will 
be  his  second  term  in  the  .Sumte. 

New  Jersey’s  Senator,  Mr.  McPherson,  is  a 
well-to-do  farmer  and  dealer  in  live  stock.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1833,  and  re- 
moved to  Jersey  City  in  1869.  He  was  an  Alder- 
man from  1864  to  1870,  and  for  three  years  was 
President  of  the  Board.  In  1868-9  he  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  People’s  Gas-light  Company,  and 
ill  1873  was  chosen  President  of  the  Central 
Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company.  He  was  a 
Slate  Senator  in  1871-3,  a Presidential  Elector 
on  the  Tilden  ticket  in  1876,  and  succeeded  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1877. 


“UNSER  FRITZ.” 

On  our  first  page  we  present  a portrait  of  the 
Prince  whose  succession  to  the  honors  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany 
can  not  be  far  di.stant.  The  reigning  Emperor, 
full  of  years  and  in  declining  health,  mu.st  before 
long  be  “gathered  to  his  fathers,”  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  one  who  not  only  as 
a soldier  but  as  a friend  of  the  people  has  won 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  countrymen. 

Frederic  William,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Imperial  of  the  German  Empire,  was 
born  on  the  18th  of  October,  1831.  He  received 
a liberal  education,  and  at  an  early  ago  entered 
the  military  service,  in  which  he  was  rigorously 
trained.  On  the  25th  of  January,  IS-IS,  he  was 
married  to  Victoria,  Princess  Royal  of  England, 
the  eldest  child  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert — a union  which,  besides  being  a true-love 
match,  was  very  acceptable  to  the  people  of  both 
countries.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  was  to  have  been  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence,  but  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  by 
the  disastrous  floods  1^  them  to  decline  the  pub- 
lic festivities,  and  to  request,  in  addition  to  their 
own  large  charities,  that  those  who  wore  intend- 
ing to  send  them  silver-wedding  gifts  should  dis- 
tribute the  money  among  the  poor  of  the  devas- 
tated districts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  incidents 
of  the  Prince’s  military  career.  In  two  great 
wars  he  has  exhibited  great  capacity  as  a soldier, 
and  will  succeed  to  the  throne  with  all  the  gla- 
mour which  distinction  on  the  field  of  battle  can 
bestow  upon  his  name.  But  he  is  not  a soldier 
merely.  He  has  broad  and  liberal  views  of  state 
affairs,  is  a friend  of  popular  education,  and  in 
him  Prussia  will  have  the  most  enlightened  and 
progressive  monarch  that  kingdom  has  ever 
known. 


ICE-YACHTING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

Ice-boating  is  not  a purely  American  sport. 
For  many  generations  it  has  been  known  and 
practicetl  in  the  fiords  of  the  .Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. But  in  this  country,  and  especially  upon 
the  Hudson  River,  which  offers  almost  unequalled 
facilities  for  it,  the  sport  has  attained  its  great- 
est development,  and  ice-yachts  built  that  the 
most  inured  Norwegian  would  view  with  appre- 
hension and  alarm.  There  has  been  more  or  less 
ice-boating  done  on  the  Hudson  for  twenty  years, 
but  the  establishment  of  clubs  and  the  bringing 
of  the  sport  from  a pastime  /era  natura,  as  it 
were,  under  definite  niles  and  regulations,  are 
not  much  more  than  half  that  age. 

Like  all  great  things — like  the  tnlioggan,  like 
Magna  Charta  and  Colcmbcs’s  egg  and  Newton's 
apple — the  ice-yacht  is  simple.  “The  earth  is 
very  simple,”  said  Goethe;  “otherwise  it  could 
not  have  lasted  so  long.”  The  ice-boat  is  wry 
simple,  or  it  could  not  go  so  fast  It  consists, 
when  reduced  to  its  simplest  expneBsion,  of  two 
planks  and  three  skates,  two  swils  and  a rudder, 
and  it  is  little  more  in  its  ultimate  «salutiou. 
One  plank,  technically  the  stringer, 
boat,  has  a skate,  technically  runner, 

The  other,  running  fore  an^  f« 

end  firmly  bolted  to  the 
and  its  after  end  sho<i  i 
nLshed  with  a rtui»W--ithw 
iron.  At  thi 

This  i.s  the 
framed  T is 
prudenoe 

not  to  be  run  over 
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ICE-YACUTING  OX  THE  HUDSON.— Draws  by  M.  J.  Birss. 


him  against  casual  contusions.  Tremendous  as  >9  speed 
ice-boats  attain,  and  great  as  seem  to  be  the  risks  of  the 
rious  accidents  are  very  rare,  and  fatal  accidents jumost  uiiK  • 
The  speed  of  ice-boats  is  a mooted  f,uc8tion.  Tl«e 
the  ice-boat  men,  which  are  commonly  appealed  to  m ora 
sions,  are  about  as  tnustworthy  as  would  Imj  the 
man  who  had  l)een  shot  out  of  a gun  touching  the  rate  at  w i 
he  was  travelling,  and  the  radius  of  the  curve  j'® 

The  ice-vachts,  however,  have  no  difficulty,  witii  the 
and  good  ice,  in  beating  the  fa.stest  e.\pre8.s-train8,  and  o 
has  an  undisputed  record  of  nine  miles  in  seven  minutes,  . 
rate  of  seventy-five  miles  an  hour.  No  wonder  that  the 
of  such  a sport  find  all  other  winter  .sports  “slow  at  , 

that  the  excitement  of  peril  add.s  to  the  exhilaration  it  m • 

Size,  in  icc-yachling  as  in  yachting  in  the  fluid  elcmen  • 
racusurc  of  power.  The  dimensions  of  the  “ ve^ls 
increasing,  and  the  latest  addition  to  the  winter  ne*4,  ^ 
runners  of  about  twice  the  usual  length,  mea*ur«  i 
bowsprit  end  to  rudder-post,  100  feet  from  bowspra  end  to-^ 

I main-boom,  and  spreads  o rer  T f* -■'ii  c:  r?.r.''^9a. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TH*  TR0TH  or  1 


Leer  Brakx  dropped  like  a stone  to  the  floor. 
Had  Kitty  shot  her,  the  effect  could  not  hare  been 
more  complete.  Prepared  as  she  was  for  the 
avowal,  the  answer  was  nevertheless  as  hard  for 
Lucy  to  resist  as  to  accept. 

She  had  brooded  for  so  many  years  on  the  love 
and  constancy  of  her  young  husband,  of  the  hero 
that  he  was  in  her  generous  esiimation  of  him, 
and  never  dreaming  for  an  instant  of  the  hero  he 
was  not 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  found  her  head 
resting  on  Kitty's  breast,  with  Kitty’s  arms  round 
her,  and  her  tears  upon  her  cheek. 

" My  poor  Lucy ! I did  not  think  you  would 
give  way  like  this,”  said  Kitty. 

Lucy  struggled  from  her  embrace,  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  sat  in  a chair  away  from  her ; and  Kit- 
ty stood  with  folded  hands,  sadly  submissive  to 
this  new  evidence  of  aversion.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,  perhaps ; there  had  been  too  lavish  a pro- 
fession of  friendship  for  a beginning,  and  hers 
had  been  a terrible  confession,  or  appeared  like 
one  at  first  sight.  Kitty  moved  slowly  to  the 
window  and  closed  it,  went  to  the  door  and  lock- 
ed it,  and  then  resumed  her  position  before  the 
young  widow,  like  one  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  which  Lucy  had  the  heart  to  put  to 

■ : I ; i‘d  to  regard  her  with 

grave  Iix  i lia  a woman  wondering  at 
litT  and  forever  peiple.\ed. 

“ 1 am  sorry  you  have  heard  this,”  said  Kitty 
at  last,  “ that  such  a miserable  truth  should  have 
come  to  you  to-night” 

“ She  told  me,  not  you,”  replied  Lucy,  in  a low 
tone ; " you  would  have  deceived  me  to  the  end  of 
your  life,  had  it  been  in  your  power.” 

“ I think  I would,”  answered  Kitty.  “ I think  it 
would  have  been  for  the  best.  Morris  Brake  is 
dead ; what  necessity  was  there  to  speak  of  his 
faults,  or  to  shake  your  trust  in  his  virtues  ? It 
is  all  over  and  gone.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  all  gone,”  repeated  Lucy,  “ gone  like 
a dream.” 

"Wlty  did  Miss  Brake  tell  you  anything  of 
this  ?” 

“ To  crush  me  down,  to  make  my  dark  world 
darker  and  more  desolate,”  said  Lucy ; “ that  is 
all." 

‘‘No,  hardly  that,"  answered  Kitty.  “She 
was  thinking  you  had  made  an  idol  in  your  heart 
of  Morris,  and  he  was  not  worthy  of  your  devo- 
tion ; that  he  stood  between  you  and  all  chance 
of  happiness.” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?” 

“She  has  spoken  of  it  very  frequently,”  re- 
plied Kitty.  “ ‘ If  Lucy  would  think  less  of  my 
dead  brother,’  she  has  said,  ‘ she  would  love  a bet- 
ter man  some  day.’  She — ” 

“I  don’t  want  to  bear  what  Miss  Brake  has 
said,"  cried  Lucy,  petulantly,  “ but  what  you  have 
to  tell  me.  You  own  he  m^e  love  to  you.  In 
what  way  do  jfou  mean  ?” 

“ Is  it  worth  while  ?”  asked  Kitty,  helplessly ; 

“ is  it  any  use  ?” 

“Yes.  Let  me  hear  the  whole  truth;  let  me 
know  my  Morris  as  he  was,  rather  than  as  my 
fancy  made  him.  He  is  dead,”  she  added,  mourn- 
fully; “he  was  everything  to  me.  I shall  not 
love  him  the  less.” 

“ Then  why — ” 

“ He  made  love  to  you — Well,  go  on,”  cried 
Lucy,  impatiently. 

“ Pretended  to  love  me,  would  be  a better 
term,”  said  Kitty,  “ for  he  did  not  care  for  me  in 
any  way,  and  I disliked  him  from  the  first.” 

“ I can’t  believe  it,”  said  Lucy  at  once.  To 
dislike  Morris  Brake  was  a complete  impossibili- 
ty, thought  this  young  one-ideaed  woman. 

“ When  he  came  to  see  his  sister  he  would 
pay  me  a great  deal  of  attention.  It  was  dull  at 
Boston,  he  did  not  always  a^ee  with  Miss  Brake, 
and  I was  a little  distraction  to  Ids  dullness, 
probably  nothing  more  at  any  time.  I am  not 
quite  certain,”  continued  Kitty,  “ that  Miss  Bnke 
would  have  been  sorry  if  I had  learned  to  love 
her  brother,  she  thinking  he  was  single,  and  a 
wild  young  fellow  with  no  constancy  of  pur|K>se 
in  him.  Of  his  future  she  had  been  afraid ; he 
had  as  many  faults  as  good  traits  of  character, 
she  used  to  say  of  him,  and  his  impulses  might 
lead  him  on  at  any  time  to  ruin.  I thought  then 
he  might  have  been  in  love  with  me  a little.  I 
did  not  fancy  it  was  all  play-acting  until  I heard 
he  was  your  husband.” 

“ And  you  heard  that  ?" 

“ After  bis  death.” 

“ Not  before  then — at  Boston  ? (So  on,  please.” 

“ There  is  no  more  to  say.  There  is  very  little 
which  you  can  care  to  hear.  I knew  I was  not 
fit  for  him.  I was  always  glad  of  a pretext  to 
avoid  him  and  bis  compliments.  His  one  sur- 
prise,  poor  fellow,  was  that  I was  not  flattered  by 
Us  Qotioe,  or  to  be  led  away  by  it.” 

“To  be  led  away,”  repeated  Lucy,  in  a husky 
whisper. 

“ Yes ; he  would  have  led  me  away  if  he  could,” 
said  Kiuy ; “ he  liked  me  a little,  and  I was  only 
his  sister’s  servant  In  his  eyes ;.  one  mined  wo- 
man more  or  less,  would  not  have  mattered  to 
him  any  more  than  It  matters  to  many  a scoun- 
diel  like  him.  Ah ! foi;gtve  me,”  cried  Kitty, 


quickly ; “ I forgot  for  a moment  he  was  your 
husband.” 

“ You  have  a right  to  think  the  worst  of  him,” 
mnnnured  Lucy,  “ if  this  is  true — if  it  is  possible 
to  be  true.” 

“ If  it  will  spare  you  any  pang,  pray  think  the 
worst  of  me,”  said  Kitty,  “ and  that  all  this  is  my 
poor  invention.  What  can  it  matter  ? — what  does 
it  matter?” 

“ y es — ^hc  is  sleeping  in  his  grave.  He  can  not 
answer  any  charge  against  him ; he  has  had  no 
time  even  to  say  ‘ God  forgive  me !’  ” murmured 
Lucy.  “ Y es,  what  does  it  matter  now  ?” 

She  sat  and  stared  before  her  like  one  who  had 
been  struck  a heavy  blow  and  was  bewildered 
by  it;  the  pained,  perplexed  look  on  the  fair 
young  face  touched  Kitty’s  heart,  and  set  her  own 
troubles  further  back  that  night. 

“You  will  never  care  to  speak  to  me  any  more,” 
said  Kitty,  inournfuily ; “ and  all  this  has  been  so 
much  against  my  will  that  you  should  know.  So 
I lose  two  friends  in  one  nigbt,  aud  am  more 
alone  than  ever.” 

“ You  have  quarrelled  with  Gi-eg  ?”  asked  Lucy, 
in  a faint,  far-away  voice. 

“ Not  quarrelled  with  him.  I have  lost  him.” 

“ You  have  been  too  hasty.  You  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  that  dreadful  woman  Hester 
Brake,  as  I have  done  to-night.  Why  doe.s  she 
exult  in  human  misery  so  much  ?”  moaned  Lucy. 

“ Sl»e  acts  for  the  best — for  what  she  thinks  is 
right.”  said  Kitty;  “and  if  the  truth  kills,  it  is 
still  the  truth  with  her.” 

“You  feel  she  has  injured  you  too?” 

“ I — I would  rather  not  hear  a word  against 
her,”  answered  Kitty. 

“ Strange  the  power  to  do  mischief  which  she 
has,”  said  Lucy,  shuddering  again.  “She  rests 
amongst  us  like  a blight.  How  long  will  she 
live,  I wonder,”  she  added,  bitterly,  “ to  do  such 
cruel  work  ?” 

“Hush!  hush!”  cried  Kitty.  “She  has  only 
stripped  the  bandage  from  our  eyes  so  roughly 
that  the  truth  has  blinded  us.  That  is  all.  We 
shall  see  more  clearly  presently,”  she  added,  with 
a sigh. 

“ You  may,”  answered  Lucy ; “ I shall  not.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Lucy,  you  will;  and  if  I may  call 
you  Lucy  now,”  said  Kitty,  stealing  toward  her, 
bending  over  her,  and  putting  her  arms  timidly 
around  her  neck ; “ and  you  will  grow  more  con- 
tent, more  happy,  with  every  day  that  follows 
this.  This  is  no  new  trouble  to  you — only  an  old 
one  which  you  have  chanced  to  hear  of,  and  from 
which  I would  have  spared  you  all  my  life.” 

“ You  would  have  deceiv^  me,  then  ?” 

“Yes,  I would.” 

“ And  would  have  been  glad  to  be  deceived  ?” 

“ About  Greg  ? — yes,”  answered  Kitty,  “ I think 
I would ; but  God  knows ! I have  been  trying  to 
piece  it  out,  and  have  only  failed.  I had  been  so 
sure — so  very  sure — that  his  life  belonged  to  me, 
and  wa.s  to  be  trusted  to  me.  But — you  don’t 
care  to  hear.  I’m  selfish  to  speak  of  it  to-night.” 

“ And  I — I can  not  think  of  it,”  said  Lucy, 
rising.  “ I should  be  glad  to  get  to  my  own  room. 
I feel  very  weak.” 

“ Lean  upon  my  arm,  and  let  me  lead  you.” 

“ I — I am  afraid  of  you,”  said  Lucy,  faintly. 
“ I don’t  know  what  other  secrets  you  may  have — 
what  else  you  may  tell  me  some  day.  Yours  has 
been  so  dark  a life!” 

“ Yes,  madam,”  said  Kitty,  very  humbly,  “that 
is  true.” 

“ All  is  confusion  with  me,  and  nothing  seems 
as  it  was  this  bright  morning.” 

“ Notliing  is,”  came  the  slow  answer  back. 

“ I am  like  a half-witted  girl  who  has  lost  her 
way ; but,”  she  said,  “ I may  come  back  to  it, 
with  some  one  to  love  and  to  trust  in — and  with 
God’s  help.  To-night  I am  dreadfully  alone, 
trusting  no  one  in  the  world.” 

“You  have  a father  to  love,  you  have  John 
Woodhalch  to  love  you,  Greg  to  love  you,  little 
Morice  to  love  you,”  said  Kitty.  “Ah!  Mrs. 
Brake,  yon  are  rich  in  affection,  and  have  lost  no 
friend.  It  is  I who  am  alone.” 

Lucy  put  her  hand  through  Kitty’s  arm. 

“ But  it  is  you  who  are  strong — who  will  know 
what  to  do.  Why  is  it,”  she  asked,  “ that  I am 
weaker  than  you — so  much  more  of  a child  ?” 

“That  may  be  all  the  better. presently,”  said 
Kitty. 

“ I do  not  see  that” 

The  two  young  women  went  out  into  the  corri- 
dor, Lucy  walking  with  difficulty,  like  a woman 
in  her  sleep,  and  Kitty  guiding  carefully  her  steps, 
Lucy’s  room  was  only  a few  paces  off,  but  it  was 
very  dark  without,  and  some  one  seemed  to  rus- 
tle away  in  the  distance,  and  be  lost  in  it. 

“ Mrs.  Chadderton,  I suppose,”  said  Lucy,  after 
pausing  for  a moment;  “she  has  been  playing 
the  spy  as  usual.  Ah,  well,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter ? — as  you  said  a little  while  ago.” 

“ Not  much,”  responded  Kitty. 

At  Lucy’s  door  they  paused. 

“If  I have  stabbed  you  with  my  words  to- 
night,” said  Kitty,  “ try  and  forget  them  present- 
ly. I would  have  spared  you  had  you  let  me.” 

Lucy  put  her  hands  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
kissed  her  softly. 

“ I thought  I hated  you  an  hour  ago,  but  I 
don’t,”  slie  said.  “ Good-night.” 

Kitty  returned  her  kiss  and  good-night,  and 
walked  back  thoughtfully  to  her  own  room. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A LKTTKR  FROM  ABROAO. 

Pkacb  remained  in  the  ascendant  at  Farm  For- 
lorn for  several  days  after  this,  and  each  inmate, 
in  trouble  and  doubt,  kept  tlie  trouble  and  doubt 
in  the  background,  and  did  not  harass  other  folk 
with  them.  Srill  it  was  a false  peace,  which  de- 
ceived no  one;  and  there  were  many  wairing — 
almost  patiently! — for  the  storm  which  they 
thorabt  must  oome  soon  to  the  homestead  of 
JobF  Woodhaioh. 


John  Woodhatch,  perhaps,  was  the  least  sus- 
picious of  all  the  little  community  gathered  at 
Skegs  Shore,  although  he  had  been  roughly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  one  great  scheme  of 
his  life  was,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  an  utter  fail- 
ure after  all.  One  more  mistake  of  his,  despite 
his  gencroii.s  plotting  for  other  people’s  welfare, 
and  his  planning  for  the  common  good.  The 
collapse  of  one  more  scheme,  the  greatest  and 
the  t^st ; and  it  had  all  ended  as  Parson  Larcom 
had  prophesied. 

“Not  that  it  is  the  end  of  it,  Alec,”  be  .said; 
“ or  I will  own  it  is  the  end.  You  are  only  right 
up  to  present  date,  and  life  is  full  of  change.” 

“And  women  too,” added  Mr.  Larcom;  “they 
never  are  of  one  mind  vary  long,  ye  know.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  answered  Woodhalch  ; “ the 
few  I have  known  I used  to  think  wcie  absolute- 
ly fixed  to  one  idea.” 

“ Miss  Brake  excepted,”  stud  Mr.  Larcom,  with 
a laugh. 

“ Oh,  she’s  mad !”  was  the  short  reply,  as  John 
W'oodhatch  tramped  away  over  his  fields.  He 
hardly  meant  what  he  said,  although  Miss  Brake 
aggravated  him  at  times  by  her  innumerable  sus- 
picions, by  her  calm  demeanor,  as  well  as  by  her 
fits  of  fretfuluess.  He  was  discontented  with  the 
whole  sex  at  present ; there  was  no  clinging  to 
one  idea  now  about  them.;  he  should  be  a woman- 
hater  in  good  time,  he  thought ; the  fickleness  of 
women  vexed  him,  their  sudden  change  of  opin- 
ion and  intention  kept  him  restless,  and  the  mys- 
tery encircling  their  motives,  when  he  asked  for 
motives,  would  have  made  him  as  insane  as  they 
were  if  he  had  not  sought  refuge  from  everything 
and  everybody  in  sheer  hard  work,  and  bargains 
at  the  markets. 

It  was  Kitty  who  had  given  the  last  turn  to  his 
thoughts.  The  girl  from  whom  he  had  lea.st  ex- 
pected a disappointment  or  rebuff  had  suddenly 
confronted  him  with  the  announcement  that  she 
was  not  going  to  marry  Greg  Dorward.  She  had 
faced  him  a few  days  ago  with  this  astounding 
statement,  looking  so  earnestly  and  straiglitfor- 
wardly  into  his  inquiring  face  that  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  be  very  angry  until  after  she  had  left 
him.  As  he  informed  Mr.  Larcom  afterward,  he 
had  stood  like  a fool,  and  had  had  scarcely  a word 
to  say  in  reply,  although  a five  years’  scheme  had 
been  shiver^  and  splintered  before  him  as  though 
it  had  been  glass. 

He  had  been  speaking  of  Tolland’s  farm  to  her ; 
indeed,  had  paid  her  the  compliment  one  morning 
of  offering  to  drive  her  to  it  on  a visit  of  inspec- 
tion, and  she  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
prising him  that  the  engagement  was  at  an  end 
between  her  and  Greg  Dorward. 

“It  is  as  well  to  tell  you  I shall  never  marry 
him,  sir,”  was  the  .statement  made ; “ that  I have 
persuaded  him  to  agree  to  the  breaking  of  our 
engagement ; that  seeing  him  again,  and  judging 
for  myself  tliat  I am  no  more  fit  for  him  than  he 
is  for  me,  I feel  sure  it  is  the  best  to  part  whilst 
we  are  friends.” 

All  this  had  been  spoken  very  rapidly,  like  a 
girl  in  considerable  haste  to  get  to  the  end  of  a 
story  which  embarrassed  her  seriously  in  its  re- 
lation. 

“ Tins  is  Greg’s  fault,  not  yours,”  came  the 
quick  answer  back,  and  in  the  listener’s  first  sur- 
prise. 

“No,  sir;  it  is  mine.” 

“On  your  honor?” 

“On  my  honor,  Mr.  Woodhatch,”  was  the  re- 
ply. “Greg  is  sorry,  I think.  Greg  would  mar- 
ry me  to-morrow  if  I would  change  my  mind 
again.” 

“What  the  devil  have  you  been  quarrelling 
about?”  John  Woodhatch  had  exclaimed;  and 
this  was  the  one  little  hurst  of  anger  he  had  in- 
dulged in  during  the  interview.  “ Do  you  think 
I asked  you  here  to  wrangle  with  him?” 

“ I luive  not  quarrelled  with  him ; he  has  not 
been  angry  in  any  way  with  me.  It  is  all  my 
fault,  if  there  is  any  fault  in  judging  what  is  best 
for  one’s  self,”  said  Kitty. 

“You  are  only  a child.  How  do  you  know 
what  is  best?” 

“ I think — I hope  I do,”  answered  Kitty. 

“And  arc  my  wishes  to  go  for  nothing?”  he 
asked ; “ and  at  the  last,  like  this,  when  I have 
found  a farm  for  him,  and  stocked  it,  and  made 
a home  for  you  both  ? And  both  of  you  dumb 
till  it  was  all  arranged,  and  I had  spent  niy 
money.” 

*•  Ah  ! there  I am  very  sorry.  But  Greg  and 
I have  just  met  as  man  and  woman ; we  had  been 
so  long  strangers  to  each  other.  You  had  only 
talked  of  him  to  me  for  all  these  five  long  years, 
and  I did  not  know  him  for  myself.  There  was 
the  mistake  of  it  all,  Mr.  Woodhatch,”  continued 
Kitty ; “and  when  it  came  to  the  reality,  when  I 
could  but  see  in  a marriage  with  Greg  much  un- 
happiness and  more  mistakes,  I made  up  roy  mind 
never  to  become  his  wife.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  John  Woodhatch,  gloomily. 

“You  do  not  wish  me  to  be  unhappy,  dear 
master,  I am  sure.  You  would  not  care  to  sad- 
dle Greg  with  a soured  and  discontented  woman.” 

“ Like  her  I was  idiot  enough  to  put  you  with, 
and  wliose  manners  you  have  copied,”' he  said, 
bluntly. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Woodhatch !” 

“ There ! do  as  you  like,  Kitty,”  be  said,  touch- 
ing her  shoulder  with  his  broad  hand  by  w-ay  of 
consf)lation  or  apology ; “ it  is  your  life,  not  mine, 
and  I don't  want  to  make  it  unhappy.” 

•‘Thunk  you.” 

“Still  I am  sorry  for  Greg.  He  has  not  been 
treated  well  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  I can  see ; 
but,”  he  added,  quaintly,  as  he  walked  away, 
“hanged  if  I see  an  inch  ahead  at  present.” 

He  had  gone  away,  thinking  Greg  miglit  offer 
some  clearer  explanation  of  the  facts ; biit  Greg’s 
frankness  had  only  more  completely  mystified 
and  disheartened  him. 

“I  am  more  sorry  than  you  are,  sir,”  was 
Greg’s  explanation  of  the  case.  “lam  sure  she 
would  have  made  me  the  best  of  wires.  It  is  her 


self-depreciation  which  renders  her  morbid  and 
nervous.  She  is  unfit  for  me,  she  says,  and  no- 
thing at  present  will  convince  her  to  the  con- 
trary.” 

“ At  present  ? Then  you  think  it  likely  she 
will  change  her  mind  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  quarrelled." 

“ So  she  tells  me.” 

“ And  I don’t  give  up  the  hope  that  all  wi'i 
soon  come  round,”  Greg  added. 

“ You  are  not  one  to  give  up,”  remarked  John 
Woodhauh.  “ Every  day  you  remind  me  more 
of  what  I was  at  your  age — full  of  courage  and 
trust,  and  not  to  be  cowed  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion. I should  be  very  sorry  if  you  were  not  able 
to  conquer  this  silly  fit  of  fastidiousness  in  Kittv 
Vanoh.  It  is  so  right  a thing  you  two  should 
marry.” 

“ Yes,  it  is,”  Greg  responded. 

“ 1 suppose  that  fidgety  Miss  Brake  has  been 
advising  her,”  he  muttered.  “ I wish  she  had  nev- 
er  come  here.” 

“ She  is  full  of  fancies,  poor  woman,”  answer- 
ed Greg,  as  moodily  as  his  master. 

Tiieu  they  had  separated ; and  matters,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  had  gone  on  peacefully, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  until  this  date;  that 

is,  some  two  weeks  since  John  Woodhatch  had 
filled  his  house  with  guests,  and,  as  it  appeared 
now,  to  his  own  discomfiture.  All  would  be  right 
in  time,  he  hoped  ; but  the  present  was  not  very 
encouroging,  although  he  could  take  comfort  in 

it,  and  satisfaction  from  it,  Lucy  Brake  being  one 
of  his  guests,  and  one  who  it  was  a deep,  silent 
pleasure  to  know  was  close  at  hand,  and  once 
more  a part  of  his  strange  home.  That  her  face 
was  very  full  of  sad  thouglits,  even  of  vague 
doubts,  only  increa.sed  lii.s  old  interest  in  her — his 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  her  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  And  if  the  wish  were  futile,  as  he 
knew  it  was,  still  she  was  by  his  side  at  Farm 
Forlorn,  and  did  not  speak  yet  of  going  away. 

Meanwhile,  Hester  Brake  remained  very  im- 
passive, and  to  all  outward  seeming  took  no  sat- 
isfaction to  herself  at  the  result  of  her  last  rere- 
lations.  The  thin,  woni  face  remained  in  shadow 
still,  and  the  eyes  had  the  same  far-away  look 
which  they  had  always  had.  Kitty  was  as  attent- 
ive as  ever,  but  the  consciottsness  that  the  mia- 
trcs.s'8  words  had  helped  to  separate  her  from 
Greg  seemed  to  show  itself  in  Kitty’s  manner,  try 
liow  she  would  to  appear  the  same.  It  was  for 
the  best,  it  had  been  done  for  her  good,  but  for- 
ever after  this  site,  Hester  Brake,  would  be  asso- 
eiated  with  unhappiness,  with  having  worked 
much  ill. 

“Better  to  hate  me  than  marry  a man  who 
never  cared  for  you,"  she  said  one  day,  suddenly, 
to  Kitty. 

“ I don’t  hate  you,  Miss  Hester,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Do  you  love  me  any  the  less  ?” 

“ No,  no.  You  were  right  enough  in  guessing 
Greg  did  not  care  for  me,  and  it  was  right  I 
slioul  d know.  Y ou  gave  me  my  chance,”  answer- 
ed Kitty. 

“ No,  I did  not.” 

Kitty  looked  surpri.sed. 

“ You  would  never  have  married  him,  even  had 
you  forgiven  his  loving  Lucy  Brake,”  said  Hester. 

“ It  was  not  to  be.” 

“ I forgave  his  love  for  her  at  once,”  answered 
Lucy,  quickly.  “ I keep  away  from  him — forever 
perliaps — because  I can  not  be  of  help  to  him.” 

“ So  that  is  it,”  muttered  Hester,  “ and  you  are 
as  weak  a fool  as  the  rest  of  us.” 

Kitty  did  not  know  what  Miss  Brake  meant  by 
this  half-solilo<piy,  and  did  not  press  her  for  an 
explanation.  She  stole  away  the  instant  after- 
ward, a7id  Miss  Brake,  staring  before  her  into  the 
garden,  was  not  aware  that  she  had  gone.  Lucy 
replaced  her  in  a few  more  minutes,  but  she  did 
not  look  toward  her,  and  the  young  widow  passed 
through  the  room  with  no  salutation  to  her  sister- 
in-law.  Lucy  was  less  of  a heroine  than  Kitty 
Vanch,  perhaps;  at  all  events  possessed  less  of 
that  heroic  quality  which  consists  in  forgiving 
those  who  have  dispelled  our  conceits,  and 
pled  over  the  idols  which  those  conceits  had  set 
lip.  In  a fit  of  petulance,  of  angry  recrimination, 
a.s  it  seemed  to  Lucy,  Hester  had  drawn  the  true 
portrait  of  Morris  Brake,  and  Lucy  had  not  been 
grateful  for  the  portraiture,  and  had  even  told 
Hester  that  she  lied.  Hence  the  reference  to 
Kitty  Vanch,  and  all  the  stem,  bara  truths  of 
these  latter  days — the  clear,  cold,  cruel  daylight 
wherein  no  fancies  lived. 

“ You  and  in  v Lucy  don’t  appear  to  be  quite  as 
big  friends  as  ye  ought  to  be,  conscedering  the 
relationship,”  said  Alec  Larcom  to  her  one  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  reading  a letter  which  had  just 
readied  her  from  abroad. 

“ No.  She  docs  not  like  me,”  commented  Miss 
Brake,  without  looking  up,  “and  I am  tired  of 
trying  to  make  her.” 

“ Ye’ve  had  more  wards,  I suppose?” 

“ Hasn’t  she  told  you  ?” 

“ No.  She  never  did  tell  me  more  than  she 
could  possoebly  help,”  was  the  dry  reply.  “ Ye 
see.  I’m  a kind  of  creature  that  don’t  encourage 
coiifeeilence.” 

“No,  vou  are  too  hard,"  said  Hester,  still  pe- 
rusing her  foreign  epistle.  “If  there  had  been 
more  gentleness  in  your  nature, and  less  presumf^ 
tion,  you  would  have  lieen  a better  father  to  her.|^ 

“ Marev  on  us,  woman,  what  next  will  ye  say? 
exclaimed  Mr.  Larcom. 

“ She  never  had  a mother.  And  girls  brought 
up  without  mothers  have  a harder  battle  than  the 
rest,  let  fathers  be  what  they  may,”  she  said,  look- 
ing up  from  her  letter  for  the  first  time. 

“ Ay,  there’s  something  in  that,”  answered  Mr. 
Larcom.  “ although  ye  have  an  uncoomfortable 
way  of  explaining  matters,  Hester.” 

“ And  money  will  not  comfort  her  a great^deal, 

I presume — as  it  might  you,  Mr.  Laroom,”  she 
added.  „ 

“I  have  a wholesome  raspect  for 
confessed  the  Me^tfiodist,  “ knowing  the  good 

may  do.”  Original  fmm 
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“ To  Touraelf  ?" 

“To  inost  folk,  properly  applied,”  he  added. 

“ Will  that  conaole  Lucy,  do  you  think,  for  all 
the  wretched  past  ?” 

Hester  Brake  held  the  letter  she  had  been 
reading  to  Mr.  Larcom,  who  took  it,  and  adjusted 
bis  glasses  carefully  on  his  nose. 

“ It’s  in  French,"  he  said  with  disgust,  “ and 
ye  know  I can’t  read  such  outlandish  rubbish.” 

“ It  says  that  the  esute  is  all  settled,  and  the 
money  which  my  bad  father  made  abroad.  Heaven 
knows  by  what  means,  is  at  the  sole  disposal  of 
his  heirs ; that  is,  at  the  disposal  of  myself  and 
little  Morice,  presently,  who  represenU  my  dead 
brother,  I suppose.  I don’t  know  French  law, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  learn." 

“ Ye  can  uke  some  things  vary  coolly,  Hester 
Brake,”  observed  Mr.  Larcom,  returning  the  let- 
ter. " To  think  ye  should  have  been  reading  good 
news  like  that  with  so  mecserable  a face,  and  talk- 
ing to  me  of  my  presumption  all  the  while  1” 

“ It  is  not  good  news  to  me.  It  comes  too  late, 
even  if  it  were.  I would  rather  have  one  true 
friend  than  all  this  money.” 

“ How  much  money  is  it  altogether  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Larcom,  with  increasing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject 

“ Some  forty  thousand  pounds.” 

“Lard  save  us  all !”  ejaculated  her  listener. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WAtTINO  TILL  TO-MOBROW. 

Thi  news  of  the  change  of  fortune  for  Hester 
Brake — for  Lucy  Brake  and  Morice — was  not  long 
in  circulating  through  the  farm,  and  there  was 
much  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  a new  topic 
of  interest,  which  the  invalid  lady  alone  appeared 
to  shun. 

“ It  is  not  good  news  to  me,  John,”  she  said, 
for  the  second  time,  when  the  farmer  had  offered 
his  congratulations  in  his  blunt  way  an  hour  or 
two  later,  after  Mr.  Larcom  had  been  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  intelligence. 

“Larcom  tells  me  you  think  so,” said  Wood- 
hatch,  “ but  you  do  not  know.” 

“ Shall  I have  time  to  know  ?”  she  asked. 

“To  be  sure  you  will.” 

“ Where  is  the  will  I gave  you  to  mind  ?”  she 
asked. 

“ In  my  safe,  there.” 

“Take  care  of  it,  now  there  is  much  money  to 
leave  behind  me,”  she  adjured,  satirically,  “ and 
so  many  people  to  think  of.” 

“ It  is  not  likely  to  be  lost.” 

“That’s  well.  And  should  I live  to  become 
possessor  of  this  money,”  she  said,  “ there  is  a 
long  account  to  settle  between  us,  John,  and  as 
spei^ily  as  may  be." 

“ Oh,  rubbish !” 

“ You  were  very  kind  to  me  and  Morris,”  she 
continued ; “ you  saved  us  from  the  evil  examples 
and  bad  lives;  you  stood  our  friend  when  we  | 
were  short  of  friends,  and  knew  not  where  to 
turn.  For  your  care  of  us  there  are  only  the 
grateful  thanks  now  of  a disagreeable  woman, 
but  for  the  money  we  have  cost  you  I can  at 
least  make  some  amends.” 

“When  you  get  your  money,”  laughed  John 
Woodhatcb,  “ we  can  have  half  a dozen  hot  words 
over  the  settlement.” 

“ Ah ! you  think,  with  all  the  rest  of  them,  what 
a bad-tempered,  envious,  querulous  woman  I have 
been.  Don’t  you  ?”  she  asked. 

“ What  a question  1" 

“ Don’t  you  *”  she  repeated.  “ Why  can  not 
you  answer  me  in  a straightforward  manner  ?" 

“Well,  I have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  you  as 
all  that,  Hester,  or  I should  have  never  chosen 
you  to  take  care  of  Kitty  Vanch.” 

“ I was  more  amiable  then.” 

“ So  you  were,”  assented  Mr.  Woodhatch. 

“ And  I have  altered  very  much.” 

“ You  have  altered  a little,”  he  remarked,  “ but 
that—” 

“And  I have  stood  between  you  and  your  pet 
scheme  of  marrying  Kilty  to  Greg  Dorward.” 

“Well,  probably  you  have,” said  John  Wood- 
hatch. 

“ And  I have  told  Lucy  that  my  brother  Mor- 
ris was  not  the  good,  faithful,  high-souled  being 
she  had  pictured  him,”  she  added. 

“What  on  earth  did  you  tell  her  that  for?” 
exclaimed  the  farmer.  “ Of  all  the  inconsistent, 
aggravating  women,  I believe  you  are  the  worst.” 

" Yes,  that’s  your  opinion,”  said  Hester ; “ very 
likely  I am.  It  is  hard  to  judge  one’s  own  char- 
acter, self  steps  so  formidably  in  the  way.  But 
I thought  it  was  best  she  should  know  that  poor 
Morris  was  not  a hero.” 

“ Best  for  her,  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ And  for  you,"  she  added,  calmly ; “ the  dead 
husband  was  in  your  way,  John.  And  you  will 
never  be  happy  without  she  bocomes  your  wife.” 

“ I have  given  up  all  hope  of  that." 

“How  long?” 

“Years.  I wish  I had  told  you  this  before,” 
he  replied. 

“ Hope  will  come  anin  to  you.” 

“ Lucy  Brake  and  Morice  and  her  father  will 
go  abroad  and  live  abroad  presently — very  short- 
ly, indeed,”  be  said ; “ they  have  b^  talking  of 
it  to-night  as  a settled  thing.  The  mere  thought 
of  the  money  brings  already  changes  with  it.” 

“Change  is  the  lot  of  all  of  us.  There  is  no 
rest” 

“No,”  answered  John  Woodhatch,  thought- 
fully. 

“And  you  can  live  abroad  too,  John,”  she  said, 
sfter  a long  silence. 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Yon  will  have  nothing  to  stop  in  England  for 
except  Farm  Forlorn,  and  its  crowd  of  miserable 
fsilures,”  she  said. 

"I  will  live  for  my  failures,  then,”  was  the  re- 
ply. “ I have  always  said  to  myself,  to  God,  that 
“ere  was  my  one  task.” 

His  voice  faltered  tor  an  instant,  and  she  reach- 


ed out  her  hand  and  touched  bis  own  very  gen- 
tly and  even  timidly. 

“ Good  man,  striving  to  do  good,  and  failing 
perhaps  more  completely  than  you  think,”  she 
said;  “still  there  is  Gt^’s  reward  for  all  this 
presently.  And  so,  God  bless  you,  John !” 

To  his  astonishment  she  raised  his  hand  to 
her  lips,  and  brought  the  blood  in  a rush  to  his 
face.  He  looked  round  hurriedly,  and  in  no  small 
confusion,  but  there  was  no  one  to  observe  them. 

“ Let  me  lean  upon  your  arm  to-night,  the  one 
friend  whom  I have  not  set  against  me  yet,” 
she  said ; “ will  you  see  me  to  my  room  door,  and 
save  Kitty  coining  down  ?” 

“Yes — if  you  wish,”  he  replied,  almost  reluc- 
tantly. 

“They  will  only  think  you  are  becoming  more 
attentive  to  me  now  that  I have  some  money  to 
leave  behind  me,”  she  said,  with  her  old  aatirical 
vein  asserting  itself  once  more ; “ but  what  they 
think  of  you — or  me — does  not  matter  in  the 
least.” 

“ Why,  no,"  answered  her  old  friend. 

They  went  upstairs  together,  she  leaning,  as  he 
fancied,  more  heavily  upon  his  arm  than  he  had 
known  her  do  on  the  few  occasions  that  he  had 
offered  her  his  escort. 

In  the  corridor,  and  a few  paces  from  her  room, 
they  met  Kitty  coming  toward  them.  She  was 
surprised  to  meet  them,  and  Miss  Brake  put  her, 
gently  but  not  unkindly,  aside,  and  walked  on  to 
the  door  of  her  room  by  the  side  of  the  fanner. 

There  she  paused,  with  Kitty  for  a witness,  and 
with  her  hand  still  upon  his  arm. 

“ Good-night,”  she  said. 

“ Good  night,  Hester,”  he  replied. 

“ There  is  one  thing  more  I should  have  liked 
to  tell  you  to-night,  John,”  she  said,  regarding 
him  wistfully,  “ but  I am  afraid.” 

“Yes,  yes ; don’t  let  us  have  anything  new  to- 
night,” he  said,  with  alacrity ; “ it  ia  getting  very 
late.” 

“ To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  perhaps,  if  you 
will." 

“ Very  well,”  he  said,  “and  if  it  is  important.” 

“ It  is  terribly  important  to  you." 

“ Oh,  never  mind  me.” 

“ And  to  most  of  us  at  Skegs  Shore,”  she  added. 
“ Good  night  again,  and — to-morrow — then !” 

“ Ah  1 yes — to-morrow ;”  and  then  John  Wood- 
hatch  hurried  away,  glad  to  escape  his  compan- 
ion before  any  fresh  news  should  escape  her. 

But  the  morrow  found  Hester  Brake  a woman 
very  wild  and  strange,  who  knew  not  friend  from 
foe,  and  cowered  from  all  alike  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  fever  which  had  come  to  her,  suddenly  and 
swiftly,  like  the  trouble  which  had  follow^  her 
through  her  life,  and  had  never  let  her  rest — that 
had  even  met  her  on  the  threshold  of  her  new 
prosperity,  and  struck  her  down  like  this. 

(TO  us  CONTtNtrSD.] 


COLDS,  AND  HOW  TO  CHECK 
THEM. 

What  is  the  most  common  of  all  diseases  in 
our  climate  ? A cold. 

Are  colds  curable?  Strictly  speaking,  no.  Aft- 
er it  is  fully  developed,  I have  never  known  a 
cold  to  be  cured  by  medical  treatment;  the  dis- 
ease runs  through  a certain  course,  and  in  the 
popular  phrase  “cures  itselF’  after  a greater  or 
less  degree  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
It  is,  in  the  scientific  phrase,  one  of  the  “ self-linnt- 
ed”  diseases.  But  sometimes,  when  a damaged 
organ  is  attacked,  a cold  may  terminate  less  fa- 
vorably ; sometimes  in  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  or 
even  in  consumption.  More  frequently  a succes- 
sion of  neglected  colds  brings  on  chronic  catarrh, 
a complaint  that  is  particularly  frequent  in  our 
trying  climate. 

But  if  we  can  not  actually  cure  a cold  after  it 
is  fully  developed,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  we  should  be  able  to  do  one  of  two  things 
with  it — first,  to  cut  it  short  at  the  out-set,  before 
the  disease  has  time  to  develop  itself ; or  second, 
to  prevent  its  running  on  into  any  of  the  bad 
consequences  that  I have  named. 

We  will  look  at  these  cases  separately.  And 
first,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  disease  which  I 
have  called  incurable,  but  which  can  still  be  check- 
ed in  many  eases  at  the  outset,  or  even,  if  it  should 
run  its  usual  course,  may  be  controlled  as  to  its 
consequences  ? 

A cold  is  an  inflammation,  attended  by  more 
or  less  fever;  its  usual  cause  Is  exposure  to  a 
draught,  and  especially  exposure  of  the  feet  or  of 
the  throat.  It  atucks  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nostrils,  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  or  the  trachea 
and  bronchi,  or  more  than  one  of  these  regions ; 
and  we  ordinarily  speak  of  these  three  forms  as 
cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat,  and  cold  in  the 
chest.  A cold  in  the  head  begins  with  sneezing 
and  “ defluxion,”  or  a discharge  from  the  nostrils ; 
a cold  in  the  throat,  with  hoarseness  and  sore 
glands ; a cold  in  the  chest,  with  a cough.  Either 
form  often  runs  into  one  or  both  of  the  other 
forms ; but  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  at 
the  outset,  aa  1 shall  point  out  in  speaking  of  the 
treatment. 

1.  7b  cMf  »hort  a cold  at  the  otitsel. — When  the 
cold  begins  “ in  the  head,”  with  sneezing,  watery 
eyes,  and  defluxion,  the  following  treatment  will 
cut  it  short  four  times  out  of  five ; but  it  must  be 
uken  at  once,  or  at  the  latest  within  six  hours 
after  the  first  symptoms  occur.  I don’t  say  it  is 
a pleasant  treatment,  but  it  is  an  effective  one. 
Fill  a tumbler  half  full  of  tepid  water  (four 
ounces),  add  to  it  twenty  drops  of  laudanuni, 
close  the  left  nostril  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  incline  the  head  to  the  right,  and  hold- 
ing the  glass  in  the  right  band,  press  the  edge  of 
it  against  the  right  nostril,  inclining  the  glass, 
then  sniff  up  very  slowly  a quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion, until  you  feel  it  banning  to  run  down  at 
the  back  part  of  the  throat  Reverse  the  opera- 
tion for  the  other  nostril.  Do  not  blow  out  the 
laudanum  and  water  at  once,  but  let  it  remain  a 


minute,  or  until  the  stinging  sensation  that  it 
causes  grows  less.  Immediate  relief  is  generally 
given  by  this  simple  treatment  It  roust  be  done 
deliberately  and  thoroughly ; if  the  .symptoms  are 
not  checked  by  the  first  trial,  repeat  it  a few  times 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  and  keep  within- 
doors, if  possible,  for  a day.  I have  often  prac- 
ticed thia  operation  on  myself  and  on  patients; 
if  carefully  done,  and  promptly,  it  will  break  up  a 
cold  in  the  head  before  it  has  a chance  to  get  a 
fair  BUrL  A sniff  in  time  saves  nine.  But  if 
this  treatment  is  put  off  later,  it  is  of  no  use,  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  nasal  passages  soon  takes 
firm  hold,  and  the  cold  passes  on  into  what  I have 
called  the  ineurahle  sU^'e,  in  which  there  is  little 
to  be  done  except  to  palliate  the  sufferer's  dis- 
comforts. 

When  the  cold  commences  in  the  throat,  what 
shall  we  do  ? Tie  up  the  throat  in  a piece  of 
flannel  (red  or  any  other  color — the  color  makes 
nut  the  least  difference),  and  by  all  means  stay 
St  home  if  possible.  If  you  know  by  experience 
that  the  cold  threatens  to  be  a severe  one,  take 
ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  and  some  warm 
drink  (the  better  if  gently  stimulating,  though  I 
do  nut  urge  this  upon  total  abstainers),  and  go  to 
bed  aa  early  as  may  be.  You  have  an  even  chance 
of  being  well,  or  much  better  at  least,  in  the  morn- 
ing. A good  perspiration  always  helps  the  cure. 

If  the  cold  begiu.w  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
cbovo  measures  should  be  taken  without  delay, 
and,  in  addition,  a mustard  poultice  should  be 
applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  kept 
on  until  the  skin  is  red,  but  not  long  enoiigli  to 
blister.  A towel  or  a linen  bandage  o round  the 
throat,  wet  with  tepid  water,  often  does  much 
good;  it  should  be  kept  on  through  the  night, 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  flannel  to  check  the 
escape  of  moisture.  In  winter  keep  the  room  at 
an  even  temperature  of  about  70° — not  higher. 

So  much  for  treatment  at  the  outset.  Now  a 
word  upon  the  other  point  mentioned. 

2.  Hmp  to  prevmt  a cold  from  rfmning  on  in- 
dejinitely,  or  turning  into  nomettiiug  vone. — Many 
persons  find  relief  by  a tonic  treatment  from 
the  start,  as  by  quinine  or  iron.  But  a physi- 
cian’s advice  should  always  be  had  by  those  who 
find  that  their  colds  are  likely  to  hang  on.  No 
hard-and-fast  rides  can  be  laid  down.  Tlie  main 
points  are,  first,  to  avoid  unnecessary  further  ex- 
posure to  cold ; second,  to  get  competent  treat- 
ment adapted  to  the  individual  case ; and  third, 
as  a means  of  prevention,  to  give  special  care  to 
the  question  of  how  to  clothe  one’s  self,  winter 
and  summer,  in  this  most  trying  climate.  I will 
only  say,  on  this  point,  that  there  is  no  greater 
superstition  among  intelligent  people  than  that 
of  going  with  the  neck  unprotected  in  cold  wea- 
ther. This  exposure  will  do  for  the  very  robust, 
blit  for  nobody  else.  But  the  question  how  to 
dress  in  our  variable  climate  is  one  that  retpiires 
a paper  to  itself.  Titus  Mun'son  Goan. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Thk  Philadelphia  parson  who  published  a mar- 
riage notice  with  the  addition,  “ No  fee  for  the 
minister ; empty  envelope  dodge,”  may  have  act- 
ed with  unwise  baste.  A preacher  in  Indiana 
has  recently  received  a letter  containing  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  wi  .h  the  explanation  that  it  came 
from  a man  whom  he  had  married  when  he  was 
too  poor  to  pay  for  the  service,  but  who  had  pros- 
per^ abundantly,  and  was  willing  to  pay  a lib- 
eral interest  on  the  original  obligation. 

The  Hartford  Courant  takes  the  law  makers  in 
Washington  to  task  for  using  the  alleged  word 
“auto-mobile”  with  reference  to  torpedoes.  It 
says  that  “ auto-mobile”  is  an  improper  combina- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  and  suggests  that 
“ self-moving”  would  convey  the  meaning  which 
the  etymological  monstrosity  ia  intended  to  con- 
vey. 

Plans  have  been  presented  to  the  Light-house 
Board  in  Wasliington  for  erecting  an  electric 
light  tower  at  the  entrance  to  Hell  (Jate.  A sim- 
ilar tower  is  in  use  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
at  Savannah.  It  is  expected  that  the  board  will 
decide  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  this  month 
whether  the  project  shall  be  further  considered. 

The  government  has  been  exerting  itself  in  be- 
half of  pole-boat  navigation  of  the  Savannah 
River  above  Augusta.  The  engineers  have  al- 
ready expended  #24,f)(X)  in  blasting  out  rocks 
and  building  side  dams,  and  the  last  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  appropriated  $16,000  more  for  the 
work.  One  of  the  engineers  has  now  discovered 
that  if  this  money  be  expended,  the  current  may 
be  made  so  strong  that  boats  can  not  be  poled 
up  the  stream.  In  that  event  the  strong  current 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  poling  boats 
down  the  stream,  and  the  interest  of  pole-boat 
navigation  on  the  Savannah  would  receive  a se- 
rious blow.  It  is  a great  thing  to  know  when  to 
stop  fostering  a tender  industry. 

It  has  been  decided  by  an  Oregon  judge  that 
Chinese  actors  are  not  laborers,  and  that  they 
may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  enter  the  United 
States,  under  the  law  recently  enacted,  without 
passports.  When  the  wages  of  actors  have  been 
reduced  to  a mere  pittance  through  the  competi- 
tion of  Chinese  cheap  “ Hamlets”  and  Oriental 
ham-fatters,  perhaps  he  will  see  and  acknowledge 
his  error. 

Much  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  obelisk 
in  Central  Park  was  awakened  by  the  extremely 
cold  weather  of  a few  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  stone  be  protected  from  the  cold 
by  a sheathing  of  glass,  or  that  a museum  be  built 
around  it  with  a dome  lofty  enough  to  protect 
the  monolith — something  after  the  manner  of  the 
circus  wagon  in  which  the  giraffe  is  carried.  Ad- 
vice was  sought  from  those  who  were  informed 


as  to  how  Egyptian  obelisks  are  affected  by  low 
temperatures,  and  their  assurances  that  the  pre- 
cious stone  was  in  no  danger  allayed  the  anxiety. 
It  was  learned  that  the  Paris  monolith  waa  cov- 
ered  with  a transparent  varnish  when  it  was  first 
brought  from  Egvpt;  but  that  protection  waa  al- 
lowed to  crumble  off,  and  the  shaft  has  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  weather  as  well  without  it 
as  with  it.  Commander  Gorriiige,  who  brought 
the  obelisk  across  the  sea,  says  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  five  thousand  years  before  the  hiero- 
glyphics are  beaten  off  by  the  weather,  and  ho 
thinks  that  this  period,  added  to  the  present  ago 
of  the  shaft,  will  be  a very  respectable  age  for  an 
inscription. 

The  young  Democratic  reform  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  has  discarded  the  title  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, and  given  orders  that  he  shall  be  styled 
simply  The  Governor.  This  preference  was  made 
known  to  the  Sute  Senate  through  his  private 
secretary,  who  was  instructed  to  present  commu- 
nications as  coming  from  “The  Govenior,”  and 
not  from  “ His  Excellency  the  Governor.”  Dis- 
pleaseil  Pennsylvanians  are  preserving  the  term 
by  sarcastic  references  to  “ His  Excellency  the 
Governor’s  private  secretary.” 

A newspaper  tells  how  “ a good  breakfast  can 
be  prepaid  from  the  remains  of  yesterday’s  din- 
ner, providing  that  consisted  in  part  of  roast  mut- 
ton.” What  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  demand 
is  a recipe  for  making  a good  breakfast  from  the 
remains  of  yesterday’s  dinner  when  that  repast 
consisted  soiely  of  reminiscence. 


Tins  IS  NOT  A Knioht  ooino  to  a Tn.T.  It  is  stMi>i.T 
AN  BHTKaraisiNO  CiTUBN  or  Naur  Toai,  wiioea 
OrnOB  IB  ON  A LINK  WITH  TUB  StBaM-BBATIBO 
CoiirAHT'B  PiPBS.  

An  expert  has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
cent upheaval  in  lower  Broadway  and  an  earlier 
explosion  in  another  down-town  thoroughfare, 
each  of  which  injured  a few  persons  and  alarmed 
a good  many.  He  believes  that  the  solder  with 
which  the  lengths  of  gas-pipe  were  joined  was 
melted  by  the  beat  radial^  from  the  under- 
ground steam-pipes,  and  that  the  released  gaa 
followed  the  line  of  the  pipes  till  it  found  a res- 
ervoir in  the  man-hole  where  the  intersecting 
steam-pipes  are  connected.  In  one  case  the  ex- 
plosion was  caused  by  the  lighting  of  a match  by 
a workman  who  thought  he  smelled  gas— a work- 
man usually  strikes  a match  when  he  thinks  he 
smells  gas — and  in  the  other  case  the  cause  of 
the  explosion  remains  a mystery.  The  expert  be- 
lieves that  similar  explosions  may  occur  at  any 
time  till  the  heating  pipes  and  the  gas-pipes  shall 
have  been  separate,  or  till  the  soldered  joinu  of 
the  latter  shall  have  been  replaced  with  connec- 
tions that  will  not  be  destroyed  by  heat.  The 
somewhat  laborious  and  costly  task  of  providing 
a remedy  has  not  been  tx^un,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  New-Yorkers  who 
have  occasion  to  go  about  down-town  will  not 
know  at  what  moment  an  inquiring  laborer  may 
strike  a match  and  send  them  “ kiting”  with  pav- 
ing-stones and  other  debris  toward  the  tops  of 
the  tall  buildings,  or  when  some  unknown  and 
mysterious  agent  of  ignition  may  treat  them  to 
a like  surprise.  Uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  as  to  where  the  under  ground  steam-pipes 
arc  located  will  stimulate  conjecture  as  to  when 
and  where  the  catastrophe  is  to  take  place.  Medi- 
tation in  this  line  will  recall  the  fact  that  at  fre- 
quent intervals  beneath  the  sidewalks  are  large 
boilers,  in  the  care  of  janitors,  or  without  care,  and 
will  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  explosion  of 
one  of  these  boilers  not  many  months  ago.  Walk- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  strm  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, except  at  dead  of  night,  when  trucks  and 
stages  are  not  running.  There  seems  to  be  no- 
thing for  the  man  to  do  whose  business  requires 
him  to  go  about  on  foot  down-town  but  to  revise 
his  expectations  as  to  longevity,  and  to  endeavor 
to  so  live  that  he  may  be  at  all  times  prepared 
for  the  worst.  To  clamber  over  heaps  of  paving- 
stones  or  barriers  of  iron  and  wooden  pipes  pil^ 
up,  or  to  tumble  into  excavations,  was  annoying, 
but  it  seems  that  the  steam-pipes  were  much  leas 
a source  of  danger  when  the  streeta  were  tom  up 
to  receive  them  than  they  are  afler  the  system 
has  been  perfected. 
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That  full  on  ovcry  'iili'. 

And  will’ll  nc  n 11  him  Inov  lii~,  riHi 
Sad  Mrains  our  h<  ari-i  Imv,-  .so,i-!ii. 
He  can  nol  |<  ||  i),,.  price  at  Mlii.  li 
The  ycnrniiijr  noi-.K  were  houulii  ; 
And  Rilenlly  iliis  man  niuM  coiu' 
Unto  the  Wiiilin;:  ihron.j— 

Who  gave  « tnimpel  voire  to  Home. 
And  thrilled  the  world  w ith  'Oiie  ‘ 
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Hefnre  (lit  liahoc  d.fr. 

Ill  lieiild  its  ai’lltle  tolii  s <||  loi  e 
I'lopt  many  a i filla;.'!-  i recp, 

\\'lii  n icinl.  r i rootiim:  tiioih.  'trove 
To  siinr  their  lull,  s to  sin  p , 

And  w 111  lesoe’i'i'  true  lovi'  had  liiith 
This  ihriHiti,::  soriir  h id  llowii 
Hill  he  wlio  laiiali!  Hollie  s lliali  lile-s  wor’i, 
H t'l  no  home  of  hi'  own  ’ 


Tile  liatiishmeiii  was  overlong. 

Hnl  it  will  soon  lie  past  ; 

The  man  who  wrote  Hoinc'.s  sweetest 

>Iiall  have  a home  at  Iasi  : 

And  he  shall  rest  wliere  laurels  wave 
And  fragrant  gr.i'ses  Iwiin  . 

His  sweetly  UepI  and  honored  grave 
Shall  he  a sarnd  shrine. 

And  pilgrims  with  .glad  I’yes  grown  dim 
Will  fondly  liend  ahove 
The  man  who  sting  the  triumph  hymn 
Of  earlir.s  divinesi  love. 


educational  PRO! ; HESS. —THE  LONDON 

SCHOOL  BOAilD. 

Tax  London  School  Boiw-d  Im.*!  once  more  lieeit  siiccts.sful  in  its 
tnennikl  election,  and  the  friends  of  tlic  most  lilieral  (onn  of  edn- 
exUon  have  again  obtained  a majority  of  the  iiictnhcrs.  Mr.  Bux- 
chosen  tAiairntan,  and  the  policy  of  the  honnl  will  tie 
^hanged.  Its  tendency  Is  to  free  and’  unscclariaii  instruction. 
A small  charge  is  still  made  to  parents  who  can  pay,  but  not  to  the 
very  poor.^  The  board  schools  are,  like  oiir  own,  unsectarian,  hut 
•ooe  religious  instruction  is  given.  The  Engtisti  system  embraces 
two  kinds  of  schools — the  voluntary  and  the  board  schools.  The 
voluntary  are  sectarian  •fchooU,  supimrted  chiefly  by  the  English 
Ki?**  Roman  Catholic,  aided  by  large  grants  from  the 

public  funds.  They  equal  in  number  the  board  schools,  and  owe 
■“pport  to  religious  real.  But  they  have  grown  up 
chiefly  within  the  last  ten  years  as  an  opposing  influence  to  the 
““^**dan  schools,  am'  their  friends  in  London  have  constantly 
mmed  at  each  election  to  gain  a majority  in  the  ruling  board.  In 
wtt  they  have  been  as  msUntly  defeated.  But  it  is  asserted  by 
the  8Uu\dard  and  other  Conserrativc  newspapers  that  they  have 
Joined  in  strength,  and  made  some  progres.s  toward  their  aim  in 
the  recent  election.  ,^iey  claim  that  tnc  board  achools  and  the 


.^i-li'iiil  Hiiniil  li.ivc  dvi’liiii’d  in  pupuluritv  This  ih..  fiicnds  of 
iliv  Sclmiil  Ihanl  deny.  Tin'  vuliiiilary  schoiils  ri-.M<iiil>Ie  tlin  vli.ir- 
iiulilc  Slid  sirt.irimi  scIidoU  wc  once  inaiiiliiiniHl  in  Now  York; 
tin*  hii.ird  scliuiil.s  nn*  fmiinlo.l  in  part  upon  tin*  liost  furni  of 
American  ediieiition.  The  vi-its  of  .Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Ilastines,  pro.si- 
deiit  of  the  recent  Social  Seienee  Congress,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  i'lwser, 
now  Bisliop  of  Munehester,  and  others  to  the  I'liiled  Slates  have 
had  an  iinporUnt  influeiiee  upon  Kiiglish  cdiieiition. 

The  London  School  Board  is  eouipo.*cd  of  fifty-three  iiiemhcrs. 
Tliey  are  eleeteil  by  the  tax-piivers,  male  or  female,  from  the  diflfer- 
etit  districts  of  the  metnipolis.  They  have  under  their  care  three 
hundred  thousand  cliihlren,  and  the  imnilier  increases  rapidly. 
They  have  never  as  yet  been  able  to  provide  for  all  the  children 
of  the  city ; many  are  still  without  .sidiuol  room : the  wonderful 
growth  of  London  outstrips  their  cfTort.s.  But  they  boast  that 
tliey  are  fust  overtaking  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  will  at 
last  provide  for  them  all.  The  ik'hool  Board  is  made  up  of  clergy- 
men, iiileHigeiit  women,  working-incii,  teachers,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Iks  first  chairman.  Lord  Lau- 
rence, brought  to  its  aid  the  energy  and  honesty  of  purpose  which 
had  marked  his  successful  career  in  India.  He  and  his  associates 
in  1871  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe  remarkable  educational  edifice. 
His  successor,  Bir  Charles  Reed,  followed  out  the  policy  of  the 


Iiii.xkI  with  untiling  zeal  and  gooil-hiimor,  and  planted  schoola  .wH 
ovei  the  metropiilis.  His  labnr.s  were  ineessant  and  invaluable.  He 
met  with  eea.sele.ss  opposition.  The  friends  of  the  roluniafy  schools 
nceused  him  and  his  colleagiie.s  of  extravagance  and  even  waste; 
they  denied  that  I/indoii  needed  so  many  schools  ; they  offered  to 
supply  all  its  wants  with  sic  ariun  schools.  But  the  School  Board 
sent  out  its  intelligent  agents  into  all  the  worst  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  soon  proved  to  the  public  the  necessity  of  a rapid 
reform.  Tbey  sliow^  that  the  voluntary  schoola  were  wholly 
unable  lo  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  that  where  they  exist- 
ed they  were  often  unfit  lo  educate  and  improve.  They  pointed 
out  great  numliers  of  children  who  never  entered  a school.  Their 
arguments  and  their  farts  were  conclusive,  and  the  people  susuineii 
their  liberal  policy.  When  Sir  Charles  Reed  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  honorable  labors,  be  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Buxton,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  board.  Hr.  Buxton  is  a leader  in  the  advanced 
methods  of  education.  But  it  is  not  only  the  chairman,  but  almost 
every  member  of  the  board,  whose  labors  have  been  untiring  and 
incessant.  It  is  said  that  tbe  members  of  the  School  Boa^  are 
even  more  indiutrious  than  their  teachers. 

At  the  recent  election  the  friends  of  tbe  School  Board  united  to 
give  strenjrth  and  intelligence  to  its  membership.  A committee 
WBS  formed  to  guide  the  opinions  of  the  voters.  It  was  coiu|io<«d 
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of  Lord  Aberdare,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  S. 
Morlev,  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  Rev.  D.  Davies,  Miss  Sim- 
cox,  Mrs.  Anderson,  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  a varied  list  of  men  of  intel- 
lect, nobles,  working-men,  and  cultivated  women. 
It  was  a true  democracy  of  the  mind,  a union  of 
various  classes  of  intellect  i!>  one  honorable  aim. 
The  committee  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
They  reminded  them  that  tlie  industrial  power  of 
the  country  rested  upon  knowledge,  and  that  the 
working-man,  of  all  others,  required  a thorough 
education.  They  strove  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  voters  by  personal  solicitation.  They  select- 
ed candidates  of  real  merit,  chiefly  those  who  had 
been  members  of  the  old  board,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  aim  of  defeating  the  efforts  of 
the  reactionary  party,  and  of  placing  in  office  per- 
sons devoted  and  faithful  to  the  cause  of  popular 
instruction. 

The  example  of  London  is  encouraging  to  the 
friends  of  education  everywhere.  It  shows  that 
the  dullest  conservati.sm  can  no  longer  resist  the 
advancing  power  of  knowledge.  The  great  cap- 
ital is  resolved  not  to  linger  behind  its  sister 
cities  in  intelligence,  and  is  laboring  to  educate 
all  its  people,  and  the  most  promising  trait  of 
modem  politics  is  the  general  spread  of  educa- 
tion. Nations  seem  once  more  united  in  one 
common  aim.  It  is  a crusade  against  ignorance. 
It  is  a pacific  rivalry  and  conte.st  that  may  end  in 
securing  everywhere  the  solid  victories  of  pi-ace. 

EfoKSK  Lawke.sck. 


ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES. 

O.N  page  89  will  be  found  an  illustration  of  a 
part  of  the  ceremonies  which  attended  the  inter- 
ment of  the  remains  of  the  late  Archbi.<liop 
Hughes  beneath  the  middle  altar  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  in  Fifth  Avenue.  The  remains  had 
been  removed  to  the  Cathedral  from  the  church 
in  Mott  Street  on  Monday,  January  29,  and  the 
funeral  services,  which  took  place  the  next  morn- 
ing, attracted  an  immense  audience.  The  casket 
containing  the  remains  was  placed  on  a cata-  i 
falque  in  the  central  aisle.  It  was  covered  with 
a black  pall  edged  with  white.  There  were  no 
flowers  or  other  funeral  emblems  on  the  casket, 
and  nothing  but  the  Archbishop’s  mitre  on  the  top 
of  the  casket  told  that  it  was  the  funeral  of  a 
high  prelate.  The  chancel  rail  and  the  pulpit 
were  draped  with  black,  presenting  a vivid  con- 
trast to  the  white  arches  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  the  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  the 
roof  over  the  vestry,  to  which  the  bright  sunlight 
streaming  though  the  windows  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  blocks  of  gold.  Hundreds  of  candles 
burned  on  the  altar,  and  priests  wearing  rich  vest- 
ments moved  to  and  fro  on  the  green  carpet  of 
the  sanctuary.  All  the  aisles  were  crowded  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  there  was  no  place  un- 
occupied except  by  the  catafalque,  around  which 
four  arches  of  candles  burned. 

Cardinal  MeCtosKEv,  although  in  feeble  health, 
occupied  his  throne,  and  took  part  in  the  serv- 
ices,  and  there  were  present  six  bi.sho[)s  and  a 
large  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
New  York  and  other  cities.  The  services  were 
very  impressive.  In  his  funeral  sermon  Mgr. 
Preston  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  ecclesiastical  career 
of  the  Archbishop,  whose  memory  he  eulogized  in 
terms  of  warm  affection  and  of  reverence. 

Our  artist  represents  the  Cardinal  in  the  act  of 
performing  absolution,  after  which  the  casket 
was  carried  to  its  final  resting-place  beneath  the 
high  altar  of  the  Cathedral. 


MUSICAL  CREATURES. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  there  is  a supersti- 
tion that  fish  can  be  attracted  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  by  music,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  spec- 
tacle to  see  an  Indian  standing  in  the  bow  of  his 
canoe  with  spear  poised,  while  his  companion — 
usually  a child — elicits  a few  plaintive  notes  from 
a reed  at  intervals.  Such  a notion  is,  of  course, 
absurd,  since  fish  give  very  few  signs  of  bearing 
proper,  and  are  only  affected  by  sounds  of  such 
violence  that,  communicating  their  vibration  to 
the  water,  they  can  be  appreciated  by  common 
sensibility,  just  as  a person  who  is  “ stone-deaf’ 
can  perceive  and  experience  a disagreeable  sen- 
sation on  the  report  of  a cannon  near  at  hand. 
Tame  fish  confined  in  an  aquarium  may  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  most  boisterous  movements  or 
moderately  loud  noises  close  to  them,  but  if  the 
glass  be  thin,  the  slightest  tap  will  cause  them  to  | 
flash  away.  ! 

It  is  curious  that  the  so-called  '■  i,’’ 

of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  ,i  M-  i.  ;;  \ut  un- 

known to  naturalists  • •nui  i-a>,  the  fish  it* 
self  may  be  known,  , u^ubt  is,  but  the 

particular  wh’ch  emits  the  remarkable 

sounds  by  not  been  identified,  nor  has  the  pre- 
cise m.  io  of  their  production  been  discovered  ; 
•h  ign  many  hypotheses  have  been  framed.  I 
i»Avo  heard  them  on  several  occasions  on  still 
nights,  lying  at  anchor  off  Greytown — a rhyth- 
mical, monotonous,  but  not  unmusical  twanging, 
like  the  stroke  of  a Jew’s-harp,  faintly  heard  on 
deck,  but  loudly  audible  in  the  hold,  especially  of 
an  iron  ship,  and  proceeding  apparently  from 
directly  underneath  her  keel  Black  sailors  at- 
tribute a supernatural  origin  to  these  tinklings, 
and  declare  that  they  are  caused  by  seamen  who 
have  found  a watery  grave  trying  to  get  back 
into  the  vessel.  1 believe  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce a negro  to  go  below  when  this  harmonious 
hammering  is  heard. 

The  venomous  tarantula  was  said  to  be  render- 
ed docile  and  harmless  by  music,  while  the  dan- 
cing paroxysms  of  ite  bitten  victim  were  imme- 
diately exorcised  by  soothing  melodies.  In  an 
old  medical  volume  1 find  the  bite  of  this  insect 
to  be  characterized,  amongst  otlier  symptoms,  by 
“ mournfnl  complaints  when  questioned,  a melan- 
choly look,  and  the  patient  points  to  his  breast” ; 
also,  tbat  “ the  symptoms  usually  return  the  next 


year,”  and  that  “ music  is  reputed  the  only  cure ; I 
but  this  must  be  of  a particular  kind,  which  can 
only  be  found  out  by  trial.”  Unfortunately,  trial 
has  found  out  the  imposture  of  the  saltatory  an-  i 
tics  instead  of  the  particular  kind  of  tune  requi- 
site for  their  remedy. 


THE  HORSFORD  ALMANAC 

AND  COOK  BOOK 

Mailed  free  on  application  to  the  Knmford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R I.— [ildr.J 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINB 
Proviote«  a Vigurout  and  Healthy  Orowth  of  the  Hair. 
It  lias  been  iig«I  in  tliousunds  of  cases  where  the  hair 
was  coming  ouc  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay. 
Use  B D BN  ktt’s  Fi.AVoaiNo  Extb  a ots —the  best.  — { il  dr.  ] 


CAN  IMPROVE  TDKIR  COMPLEXION, 
REMOVE  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES,  FRECKLES,  and 
restore  their  gray  hair  to  its  natural  color  by  using 
DR  TOBIAS’S  VENETIAN  LINIMENT. 
Established  in  1S47,  and  warranted  perfectly  harmless. 
Sold  by  all  the  druggists.  Depot, 42Murray  St.— [Adr.J 


A Cotjou,  Coi.n,  OK  Sobs  Throat  should  not  be 
neglected.  “Uimon’e  Bronchial  Trochee"  are  a simple 
remedy,  and  will  generally  give  immediate  relief. 
— l.idr.]  

Asoobtcba  Biitrks,  the  world  renowned  appetizer 
and  invig(>rator.  Usetl  now  over  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Try  it,  but  beware  of  imitations.  Ask  your 
grocer  or  druggist  for  the  genuine  article,  manufac- 
tured by  Dr.  J.  0.  B.  Sieokkt  & So.ns.— [Adr.J 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  pnrlty, 
strength,  and  wholeeomeness.  More  economical  tlian 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  he  sold  in  competition 
with  tlie  multitude  of  low  test,  sliort  weight,  alnm  or 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  mdy  in  cam. 

Rovai.  Baking  P.»wi>kb  Co..  10«  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 


Thr  popnlarity  of  Floreston  Cologne  proves  that  ita 
lelicate  and  lasting  fragrance  is  appreciated.— [Adr.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  MEDAii,  PARIS,  187& 

W3  BAKER^S 


* By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natnral  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion, and  by  a careful  application  of  ilie  fine  properties 
of  well  - selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provid^  onr 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavored  beverage 
which  may  save  ns  many  hravy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is 
by  the  jiidiclons  use  of  snch  articles  of  diet  that  a 
conslitnlion  may  be  gradually  built  np  until  strong 
enonzb  to  rraist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Ilnndreds 
of  siihlle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  tliere  is  a weak  point  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pnre  blood  and  a properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Serricr  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in 
tills  only  (>i-lb.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus:  I 

JAMES  EPPS  ft  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


BroaMaSt  Cocoa,  or  Petroleii  Jelly. 


Warranted  ahtolutely  pura  ' 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  escesa  of 
Ol  1 has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
timee  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Avrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  U delicious,  nourlsblng, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health, 
gold  by  Grocers  ererjwkere. 


the  greatest  of  all  Nature’s  l■enle<lie8  lor  eoiuuiiig 
and  beaniiiyinw  the  skin,  burns,  scalils,  ahra!<ions, 
wounds,  and  all  di**eases  of  the  cuticle.  Taken  inter- 
nally it  promptly  allays  hacking  emghs,  hroiicliitis, 
sore  throat,  croup,  qiiinsv,  diphtheria,  and  otlier  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  clu-st.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Pound  f'ati,  bv  express,  60  cents. 

^BINGHAMTON  (N.  Y.)  OIL  REFINING  CO. 


'^1 50  CARDS  I niri  ly  print*-*!,  lOc. 


W.  BAKER  & CO.,  Dorettr,  Hasi.  I 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  TIES. 

Works  Valuable  and  Interesting  to  Students 
of  Political  Philosophy. 


NORBHOFPS  POLITICS. 

POLITICS  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS.  By 
Charles  NonDHonr.  16mo,  Half  Leather,  75 
cents. 

It  la  a b^k  that  ahould  Ite  in  the  hand  of  every 
American  boy  and  girl.  This  book  of  Mr.  Nordh.lff 
might  be  learned  by  heart  Bach  word  baa  lu  value  • 
each  enumerated  aection  haa  ita  pith  It  la  a com’ 
plete  ayatem  of  political  acience,  economical  .„d 
Other,  as  applied  to  our  American  system.  — Ww 
rork  Htraiil  * " 

EATON’S  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  A 
History  of  Abuses  and  Reforms,  and  their 
Bearing  upon  American  Politics.  By  Dorman 
B.  Eaton.  With  an  Introduction  by  Georoe 
William  Ccrtw.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  CO;  4to, 
Paper,  25  cents.  ’ 

It  forma  a valnalile  addition  to  the  hlatorlcal  mono- 
grajdia  of  our  llterntnre.and  poaaeaaea  an  equal  inter- 
eat  r,»r  the  aindeul  of  hiatory  and  p.>lltlca,  for  tbe 
practical  aUtearaan,  and  the  Intelligent  citiaeu  • • • 
Tlie  w.*rk  cannot  fail  to  And  a wide  circulation  among 
Intelligent  claaaea  of  readera.— A>ie  I'ort  Tribune. 

A TRUE  REPUBLIC. 

A TRUE  REPUBLIC.  By  Albert  Sticknev. 
12roo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Mr.  Stlckney  writes  well  and  forcibly,  and  aome  of 
his  propoaitluna  are  nndeiiiably  trne.  • • • Uig  ele- 
gantly made  and  intereatiug  l»ook  will  be  claaaed 
with  the  “Utopia”  of  Sir  Tbomaa  More  and  the 
“ Republic  ” of  Plato— AVie  Fo»fc  Evening  Mail. 

A B C OF  FINANCE. 

THE  A B C OF  FINANCE;  or,  The  Money  and 
Laiior  Questions  Familiarly  Explained  to  Com- 
,mon  People,  in  Short  and  Easy  Lessons.  By 
Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.  S2mo,  Paper,  25  cts. 

In  this  modest  but  uaefnl  eiidearor  the  anthor  baa 
anqneatiuiiably  succeeded.— .Yafion,  N.  Y. 

An  admirable  treatii*e — clear,  concise,  inalrnctive, 
and  iutereaiiiig,- /Vrreif  Poet  and  TrUrune. 


POLITICAL  ECOxNOMV. 

SOME  LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY  NEWLY  EXPOUNDED. 
By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  LL.D.,  late  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  University  Col- 
lege,  London.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

It  not  only  throws  new  light  on  aome  of  tbe  moat 
important  problems  of  tbe  science,  bat  it  entirely  re- 
casts the  theory  of  coat  of  production,  and  thereby 
clears  away  to  a great  extent  tbe  raiats  and  fogs  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  iuteraatioiial  trade  and  luter- 
natioual  valnea  are  aarronuded.  * * • The  moat  im- 
portant contribution  which  political  economy  has  re- 
ceived for  many  years.— dtAenceum,  London. 

THE  ('H.YR.U’TER  AND  LOGICAL  y.’  iJOD 
OF  loLlTIC’^LL  ECONOMY.  By  . E. 
Cairnks,  LL.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Mr.  Cnlrnee  haa  rendered  a great  service  to  the  lit- 
erature of  political  economy  in  bringing  out  a second 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  this  remarkable  work. 
• • * The  general  purpose  of  the  book— which  it  lo 
show  that  the  deductive  method  ia  that  which  aboold 
be  adopted  in  the  pnraait  of  economic  Investigations 
—is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Cainiea  in  a moat  masterly  aud 
coiielusive  msiUuer.—Ezamitier,  London. 


LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  ALLIES,  NOT  ENE- 
MIES. By  Edward  Atkinson.  32mo,  Paper, 


Mr.  Alklneon’a  book  is  aa  able  as  Ita  author’s  name 
would  lend  tbe  reader  to  believe,  and  it  treats  of  a 
subject  that  is  always  timely,  and  can  never  be  die- 
cussed  too  much.— Express. 


A ARLIAMENTABY  LAW. 
AMERICAN  MANUAL  OF  PAP.LIAMENTARY 
LAW ; or,  The  Common  Law  of  Deliberative 
Assemblies.  Systematically  Arranged  for  tbe 
Use  of  the  Parliamentarian  and  the  Novice. 
By  George  T.  Fish.  16mo,  Cloth,  60  cents; 
Leather  Tucks,  $1  00. 

Mr.  Fish  has  evidently  endeavored  to 
Ject  with  the  ntinost  possible  Jl.u  ^ 

certainly  ancceeded  In  being  . 

gard  to  points  that  eapedally 
parUcnIarly  commendable  feature  of  the  ^ 
marginal  index,  which  cn.Wea  any  des^d  article 
be  found  without  delay  . -Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
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LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 

OP  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHI 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  > 

DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and 

in  all  caaea  of  weak  digeatiou  and  debility.  J» 
a auccesa  and  a boon  for  which  naUone  «honld 
feel  graieful. ’’-See  “Medical  Preae,  Lancet, 
“Britiali  MedicalJonmal,"  4^ 

CAl“riON.— Genuine  only  with  the  fcc-alinlle  oi 
Baron  Liebig’a  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  acr^  the 
Laliel.  Tide  caution  is  iieceswry, 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO 


and  inferior  aubati 


.and  ChHHrrai.^ 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  »md  of  all  Storekeepei^Giwera, 
and  Clieiiiiaw.  Sole  Agenta  for  ttie  GnUed  SU^ 
(wlioleaalc  only),C.  DAVID  4 CO.,9Fencbnrch 
Aveiine.  London,  England. 

Sold  wboleaale  in  New  Tork  by  PARK  * 

SMITH  4 VANDERBKEK,  ACKEIt,  MERRALL,  4 
CONDIT.  McKesson  4 ROBBINS.  H.  K.  4 f.  b. 
TUL’RBER  4 CO.,  M’.  U.  SCUIEFFELIN  4 CO. 


COTTON  DRESS  FABRICS, 


Now  opening,  their  Spring  Importation  of 
Sutteens,  Batistes,  French  and  English  Per- 
cales, Cheviots,  and  “ Anderson’s  ” Zeplivr 
Ginghams,  many  of  tliem  exclusive  designs. 


cheeks, 

cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  slcci 
...  ’Tla  Oastorla. 

But  Caatorla. 

Hut  Caatorla. 
MorpbinTs'vTnnA 


mors mii 

( hiiia  Worka,  Stoke-npon-Trent. 

Also,  THE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  4 TILE  CO.’S 
irauatir  and  (.rometriral  Floor  Tiles,  Mosaics,  4 
TH<rS.  A.Wt'lN’WALI..  Ac  SON, 
15  A 77  West  aSd  St.,  New  York, 
Sole  A.iceiita  in  the  United  Statga, 


Broadway  and  19th  St. 


.a  ^11  unl 

►rams,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  Tbi 
Pam.relleviug  and  Healing 


I Send  for  Circular  of  beat  thing  out.  An- 

I thorlaed  by  U.  8.  Gov’t.  Nothing  like 
Id ! Lauan  Heath,  48  Hanover  SL,  Boston. 


Guaranteed  at  home. 

ailF.PARU  BK08..  On- 
elnoatl  and  KnaaaaCIty^ 


eraally  iireacrllieU 


1883. 


1883. 


dreshini 


lANTELS,  HEARTHS.  BATH-ROOMS, 
and  FLOOR.S. 


without  ordering^  It  contains 
H)  iUuBtratinnB.  prices,  accurate 
ju  valuable  ibrectionB  for  planting 
Ki-'  . Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Plante,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  eapoc- 
i^y  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  It ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  MiOH. 


about  11 
doscript 


IRILLON, 


Catalogues  and  Estimates  Free. 

EDWAKD  BOO’l'K,  11  East  I9th  Street,  N.  Y. 

(Opposite  Abnolu,  Cowbtadi.k,  4 Co.) 


I I n KI  Kambuteau,  P 

L L U N ''y  »>' 

^ ..  TAMAR,  unlike  pill* 

,^'YratlvcB,  la  agreeable  to  take,  and 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


jyom  ihe  S)Ulriett  of 
ASSAM, 

CHITTACONC, 

, C A C H A R, 

kancra  valley, 

DARJEELING, 
Abaolntely  Pure,  Superior  Flavor. 

THK  HOST  ICONOMICAI,  TEA, 
JUqvim  only  half  the  usual  quaniUy. 
BOLD  BT  ALL  OBOCEBS. 

JOH:V  C.  PHILLIPS  & CO., 

AgmU  of  tho  Calcutta  Tea  Synlleat*, 

1 30  Water  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 


The  'rUllEE  aliove  imbliculioui 

Any  TWO  alxive  named 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


IISLEofWIGHT 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  8<iDARE  LIBIURY, 
One  Year  (6*  Nuinbeta) ] 


Pvrtage  Fru  to  alt  rntboeribert  in  the  United  Stale* 
or  Canada. 


Bultable  for  preaeuu. 
Tryltonce. 

78  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO 


The  Volnmea  of  the  Weeklv  and  Baiak  begin  with 
the  Crat  iinmlierB  for  Jannary,  tbe  Vuhimea  of  the 
Y’opno  PKorLx  with  the  Ural  Nun;her  fox  Nnveiulier, 
and  the  Volnmea  of  tbe  Maqaxi.'^e  wiLu  tfia.  Ntimbera 
for  June  and  Deceinh?r  nf  each  year,  a.  ^ 

Subscriptiona  will  be, entered  with  the  NanibeTuT 
each  Periodical  currei  the  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  wher<.c.ire  anhacrlber  oUierwiae  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  HAXPxa’a  Yodno  Propls  sent  on 
receipt  of  a ihree-cent  stamp. 


!.  Maoeot  WalU,  and  five  other  popniar 
U and  Instrumental  pieces.  Fall  size, 
ly  14c.  in  Btampe.  Would  coat  $2  at  any 
WooDWASD  4 Co.,  81#  Broadway.  N.  Y’. 


GAjMnv 


best  pat 
Musics 


AGENTS 


PER’S  BAZAR 
"R  PATTERNS. 


A WEEK.  tl4  a day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
Outfit  free.  Address  Tana  4 Co.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


WHOLESALE  PAT- 
to  Mb.  J.  G.  CROTTY, 
New  York,  who  will 
id  reepousibilily. 


ChromoVlBilineCarde,no  2 allke.for  ISSS.nome  on, 
I and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  lOc.  Warranted  bwt 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  4 Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  pablicallon,  containing  works  of  Travel, 
Biography,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  to  20  ceiiu  per  uiuiiber.  Fail  li«  of 
Harper'*  Franklin  Square  Ubra/y  will  be  fariiitbed 
graiultously  on  applicalien  to  HAaraa  4 Baoruaua. 


Agents  wanted  to  sell  Dr.  Ciuat’s  2000  Rxoipx 
Book.  Sells  at  milU.  You  double  your  money.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  CHASE’S  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Oennino  Chromo  Cards,  no  two  alike, 
me,  10c.  SNOW  4 CO.,  Meriden,  CL 


Remittances  should  he  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avrid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  k BRPPHERS,  Fraoklic  Square,  S.  T, 

«-  HARpSK’8  CATAIXIQUE.  of  between  three 
and  four  tlgOMnd  volnmea,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Nine 
Cenu  In  HMUge  Stamps, 


[T  Pays  to  sell  niir  Robber  Stami 
L cularsfcee.  TheG.  A.  Haki'xk' 


1 and  other  Goods-CHr- 
Ir.  Co.,  DetrolL  Mich. 


New  (1888)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2 alike,  with  name, 
10c.,  postpaid.  Geo.  L Reed  4 Co.,  Nasoau,  N.Y. 


Large  Cromos,  New  and  pretty  aa  ever  publinbod. 
Name  on,  10c.  VANN  4 CO.,  New  Haven,  (^nn. 


; clears 


Digitized  i: 


PENN  STATE 


Balance  Sheet. 


HOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

it'R  L Hi'sted,  I Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
R n.  Palmer.  , Leuis  Mav, 

RD  A.  McCi  KDV,  Oliver  Hakriman, 

C.  Holden,  ; Thomas  Dickson, 


Beni.  B.  Sherman, 

JC)S.  THOMfSON, 

Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell 

iuuEN  T.  Daates, 
loRERT  Sewell. 


VIjr  TogcUible  rnv' 
ror  1883  will  be  SOIL' 
Of  loot  season  n'- ' 
toy  establish-' 
to  name, 
to  refill*’/ 

IsonegT 


DbtBiS 


Aiitll 

end  Bm 

Corn,  ; 
Cabbaj 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  XXVTL,  NO.  1364.1 


STATEMENT 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

P.  8.  WINSTON,  President. 

For  tho  yoar  endiny  December  Slat,  1889. 

ASSKTS S97,e61,317.7#. 


PLUCKED  TURKEY. 

“The  Porte  has  sent  a circular  note  to  the  powers,  pointing  out  that  the  English  note  concerning 
Egypt  is  at  variance  with  Turkey’s  adiuitted  rights  over  the  latter  country.  Tlic  Porte  has  also 
requested  the  Turkish  Ministers  abroad  to  call  attention  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a strict 
observance  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Porte.  Germany  has  advised  the  Sultan  to  accept  the 
English  proposals,  as  they  are  in  the  interest  of  Turkey  itself^ 

I ^ I 

^THE  WONDER  OF  HEALING  1 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  well-known  and  favorably-located  Hotel 
St  the  Great  Winter  Resort  of  the  Country  is 
Plrat  Class  in  all  its  appointments.  A description 
of  the  Hotel  with  a brief  guide  to  the  city  will 
be  sent  on  application.  Board  by  the  month 
aooorrling  to  location  of  rooms. 

JOSEPH  «.  COOKEr  Proprietor. 


S^^Sold  b^^D«&lcrs  and  lii«~ManufActurers . ^ 

r <0^1209  ' 

41.<U  E45BEEKMANaifi6 WILLIAM  6TBEETS  ireWTORK. 


TinTin  i n saxony  Worsted. 
Illlr  liA\  Germantown  Yarn. 
JJUIlUAU  Knitting  Worsted. 

Knitting  Cotton. 

Perfect  In  spinning  and  coloring ; Balled  ready 
for  use,  without  stretcbiiig  the  muterial.  May  be 
nnwonnd  from  tho  Inside  or  ontsUle  of  the  Ball. 

Low's  Toilet  Soaps. 

OLD  BROWN  WINDSOR, 

TURTLE  OIL  TABLETS, 

ELDER  FLOWER,  % lb.  Bar. 

Low’s  QoalupleStreiigtliEilracts 

JEsthetio  Bouquet,  Jersey  Lily, 
Iroquois  Bouquet,  White  Lilac, 
Violets  from  My  Garden. 

HOOPER^S  C.4CHOVS 

ASB  OOATKD  WITH 

PURE  SILVER. 

The  Howard  Tooth  Briisbes 

HAVE  8ECUEELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES. 


RAPID  CURES 


vi  complaints,  are  effKttHl  by  iigiiig  Hale’al 
HoBcy  or  Horchound  and  Tar.  aP 

plesaaiit  and  efllcaciong  remc<ly,  wliicli  dot-g  not 
contain  opium  or  anything  whatever  iujnrloaeto 
tlie  most  delicate  conutiiiiflon.yct  exert«  almoot 
magical  power  in  all  affections  of  ihe Throat  and 
Lungg,  soothing  and  allaying  irritation  and  in- 
flammation, and  strengthening  the  tissues,  thus 
eimhling  them  to  endure  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons, which  are  so  severely  felt  at  this  lime  of  the 
year.  Ask  your  druggist  for  lluleV  Honey  of  Hore- 
bouud  and  Tar  (full  name),  and  take  no  mbutihite. 

Pike’s  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  one  minute. 

Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye,  oOc. 


SYFHER  & CO. 

ARE  CONSTANTLY  BrORIVINO  FROM  ErROI-E 

Aiitipe  Silver,  Furflltiire,  elects, 
Bromes,  iS  Articles  of  feite. 

739  ic  741  BUOADW.kY. 


IHE  "OWL"  BEARD  HEEDLES 

Arr  First  Quality  in  Every  Kesrior. 

For  S^e  by  Leading  Merchants. 


pfi^TOS^ 

^ PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Wtt  Seiler  Coverings.  StMim  PRCkmg. 
ff,  Sheatring.  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  &o. 
roa  OtKcirmc  Pam  Lmt. 

OHN«  M F C CO.  87  MAiOEII  UNE,  N.Y. 


WATKR. 

Soperinr  to  all.  Cathartic,  dlw^tive.  A epoctfle  | 
for  diaiuden  of  Ihe  stomach,  llver.Wflneya,  ecsemn, 
nularSr^d  "b  Impurllle*  of  the  j,ioo«l.  Avoid  I 
•fB4e,j.at8h  waters,  native  and  forcl(m.  Pncli  waters 
poeidnarifTiUnla  and  impair  the -i||{cnir(i  or- 
tddneya.  None  nMutnc  on  (Ira.f),l.  I 


A-nnaity  Aoooant. 

No. 

Ammities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1883.  58 

Preniium  Annuities 

Annuities  Issued a 

60 

Ann.  Pay'ts. 
•31,139  81 

•25.958  69 

No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1S83  55 

Premium  Annuities 

Annuities  Terminated 5 

60 

j Insurance  A-coount. 

No. 

Policiesin  force,  Jan.  ist,  1882.101,490 
Risks  Assumed ii.4>fl 

113,906 

Amount. 

•3*5.9«>.>37 

37.234.458 

•353.  *34.595 

No. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  181,1883. 106,314 
Risks  Terminated 6,69a 

113,906 

Dr. 

Hevenue 

A.ooonnt. 

$19,300  91 
3.7“  44 
3.<HS  34 


To  Balance  from  last  account. . ■ ■ 

“ Premiums  received 

“ Interest  and  Rents 


. .$89,6i8,4»3  97 
. . ia,84<.s93  8<S 
. • 5.0^.765  79 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $9»«4^>o59  o 

“ Claims  by  death  not  yet  due  850,120  o 

“ Premiums  paid  in  advance *9^795  5 

“ Agents’  Biances 10,928  3 

“ Surolus  and  Contingent  Guarantee 


y paid  Death  t^iM •4.743.15340 

' *’  Matured  Endowments 1,268,759  80 

Total  claims— 

. ..  . . •6.o3«.9»3  »o 

' '*  Annuities 24,046  55 

‘ “ Dividends 3.139,33081 

‘ “ Surrendered  Policin  and  Ad- 
ditions   3,653,554  66 

Toul  paid  Policy-holders- 
..  ..  ^ .•*2,848,83524  , 

“ “ Commissions  (payment  of  cur- 

rent and  extinguishment  of 

future)...^  842,31391 

" “ Contingent  Guarantee  Acc't.  39,70377 

'*  Taxes  and  Assessments 243.059  06 

“ “ Ba^ce  to  New  Account. 93,7^2!^^ 

•*07,542.77*  6* 


I By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

I Real  Estate .............47,250  •,317  81 

“ United  States  and  other  Bonds. . . . 30,618,635  00 

I “ Loans  on  Collatends : i7x>99,90o  oo 

“ Real  Estate 7,851,516  39 

“ Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies at  interest 2,729.38687 

“ Interest  accrued  1,236,73163 

“ Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

' scmi  annual 9S9i243  61 

“ Premiums  in  transit,  pnnctpally 
' forJJcccmber *>5,5*7  4® 


NOTE.— If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a half  per 


t Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 


From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  participating 
Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1883. 

THE  rREMlUM  RATES  CHARGED  FOR  INSLRANCB  IN  THIS  COMPANY  WERE  REOtICED  IN  1879  ABOUT  15  PER  CBITt 
OS  OXUIRARV  UFR  POUaKS 

Assets  ■ •97.9«*.3«7  7* 


.V  York,  January  i8, 1883. 


Frederick  S.  Winstos 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
William  Smith  Brown 
Henry  A.  Smvthe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 
George  S.  Coe, 

John  E.  Develin, 


Oliver  Hakriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henrv  W.  Smith, 
John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 


This  Company  has  hitherto  restricted  its  business  to| 
thchealihy  portions  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  at  the, 
North  and  West.  The  Company  proposes  to  adhere 
to  a policy  which  has  wrought  results  so  satisfactory! 
as  are  shown  in  tlic  foregoing  statement.  1 

The  reasons  therefor  arc  slated  in  the  following 

Extract  front  the  Annual  Re/'Ort  0/  the  Mutual  Life, 
InsHrance  Company  of  Xetu  York: 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  why  the  Mutual| 
Life  Insurance  Company  does  not  extend  the  sphere  1 
of  its  operations  to  foreign  countries.  This  inquiry, | 
indeed,  generally  comes  from  residents  of  such  coun-| 
tries,  who  desire  to  share  in  the  advantages  which  in-| 
surance  in  this  comp.any  affords.  While  it  is  alleged  1 
that  other  companies  deem  it  for  their  interest  to  cx-1 
tend  their  business  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  to  remote  and  insalubrious  coun- 
tries, this  company  has  seen  no  reason  to  change  its 
action  in  reg.ard  to  the  area  of  territory  in  which  the 
business  of  life  insurance  may  be  safely  conducted  by  j 
a company  of  this  State.  ! 

The  objections  to  the  extension  of  its  business  to 
foreign  countries  are  chiefly  these ; That  it  has  not 
appeared  to  be  fair  and  cquiuble  to  introduce  into  a 
mutual  comply  risks  on  lives  exposed  to  especially 
deleterious  climatic  influences,  the  effect  ot  which, 
would  be  to  impair  the  equilibrium  which  ought  tO| 
prevail  among  all  the  members  of  a company,  where; 
reciprocation  of  hazard  and  of  advantage  should  be 
a ruling  principle.  It  would  be  unjust  to  place  per- 
sons of  distinctly  different  race,  habits  and  residence 
upon  tbe  same  plane;  in  otber  words,  the  healthy, 


THE  LIGHT  RUHNIHG 


FISHERMEN  1 
TWINES  AND  NETTING, 

VANUrAOTDBKII  UT 

WM.  E.  HOOrEU  k SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

tw~  Send  for  Price-List,  naming  your  County  and  State. 

AMEBIOAN  stab  soft  CAPSULES  THK  BEST, 
AIim>,  Star  Empty  Capsules.  All  Druggists. 

«<  pore II  0\  BATS.”-ABk  Druggists  for  it.  It 
i Jr.  clears  out  rats,  mice,  roache^  bed-bugs,  15e. 


1’ vigorous,  long-lived  race,  residing  in  a temperate  and 
.'salubrious  climate,  under  a stable  government, should 
!not  be  called  upon  to  insure  those  living  in  an  un- 
' healthful  climate,  and  of  a race  inferior  in  vigor  and 
■jstamina.  This  Company  does  not  even  extend  its 
business  into  such  portions  of  this  country  as  are 
deemed  insalubrious,  and  where  it  would  be  nccessw 
iL>  c.xact  an  extra  premium,  because  of  the  bazam 
jinvolved  in  the  cliniaic  or  the  habits  of  the  people 
’(Hence  its  business  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  this  country. 

That  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  subject  the  busine*sof 
Ithis  Company,  in  any  degree  whatever,  to  the  opera- 
Ition  of  Uie  laws — however  arbitrary  and  oppreRRive 
they  may  be  made — of  such  countries.  'The  crouiM 
of  obligations  in  a foreign  country  may  be  regwda 
as  a warrant  for  the  as.sumption  by  that  country  <m  tae 
Idireclion  and  control,  in  some  degree,  of  the  rtservcR 
designed  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  such  obligattoi^ 
Grave  complications  may  at  any  moment  arise  o**A  w 
such  relations,  which  may  be  fraught  with  inconvem- 
ence  and  peril  to  the  interests  of  home  policy-holy*. 

I That  the  remoteness  of  the  field  of  action  own 
[temptations  and  facilities  for  frauds,  and  augmenB 
I the  difficulties  of  exposure.  , — 

That  tbe  home  field  affords  ample  scope  for  the  ex- 
I ercise  of  whatever  capacity  and  encrtfy  any  comply 

• may  possess;  a field  within  which  this  Company  hw 
.organized  and  maintained  a business  g^ter  than  s^r 
>, similar  business  in  the  world;  and  which  yet  preswM^ 
:.in  its  growth  and  development,  ample  resource^of  a 
'safe  and  prudent  expansion  of  that  busmen. 

• are  among  the  reasons  why  the  glittenng  allurynw 
:;io  enter  into  foreign  countries  have  not  seemed  toooi- 

, I weigh  the  possible  perils  and  disadvantage*. 

nifRilfi  IpjyiHg  GMilS. 

^ M Dogskin;  U^taed, 
•town,  N.  X. 


VALENTINES  TO  ORDER. 


Bt  ANNIE  ROBERTSON  MACFARLANE. 

The  rirtlry  of  Professor  Weaver  and  Mr.  Frank  King  for  tlie  favor  of  Miss 
Violet  Ha7.en  began  at  a Sunday-scliool  picnic. 

Violet  had  just  come  home  from  Eui-ope,  where,  broadly  speaking  she  had 
been  receiving  a liberal  education  for  five  vears  past. 

Mrs.  Hazen  had  chosen  to  introduce  her  daughter  to  llic  village  at  this  semi- 
mundane  festival,  partly  to  start  her  with  the  prestige  of  a serious  supporter  of 
Presbyterian  institution.s,  and  partly  to  remove  a prejudice  cherished  against 
herself  for  having  ediicatetl  Violet  in  foreign  capitals.  In  making  the  experi- 
ment she  had  not  been  without  some  nervous  doubt  of  the  result,  but  Violet  had 
been  tactful,  had  made  a conquest  of  the  first  deacon  and  his  wife,  and,  through 
them,  of  the  whole  village.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  mother  and  daiigli- 
ter  had  managed  to  slip  away  from  the  attentions  of  exacting  admirers  M^rs. 
Hazen  asked,  “ How  do  you  like  it,  Violet  ?”  ’ 

Violet  was  curled  up  on  a rock  in  the  mi.ldlc  of  a shallow  .stream,  and  shak- 
ing her  wet  hands  in  the  air.  A gleam  of  mischievous  intelligence  shot  from 
her  blue  eyes.  " I don’t  know,  mamma.  Is  it  not  a little  dull  y" 


Mrs.  Hazen  looked  equally  intelligent.  “Xo.  If  there  is  any- 
thing a Sunday-.school  picnic  is  not,  it  is  not  dull.” 

As  she  sp<)ke,  the  alder  Imshes  behind  them  parted,  and  Mr. 
Hazen  President  Hazen  he  w'as  always  c-illed — ^stepped  out, 
followed  by  Professor  Weaver  and  Mr.  Frank  King. 

From  that  moment  date<l  n struggle  for  more  than  the  priv- 
ilege of  carrying  Violet’s  parasol,  more  even  than  that  of  pouring 
into  a pretty  and  sympathetic  eai  personal  joys,  sorrows,  and 
opinions.  It  was  a mo<lcrn  contest  d Poutranee  for  tlie  prize  of 
a fair  woman.  For  six  months  the  village  followed  the  affair 
will)  unflagging  interest.  Peojde  said,  and  not  without  roa.son, 
that  both  Presiilent  and  Mrs.  Hazen  favored  Professor  Weaver] 
and  what  scanty  approval  a New  England  village  |>crmitB  itself 
to  give  to  any  individual  was  given  to  him.  lie  might  Ik?  a little 
old  for  Violet,  and  perhaps  his  eloUies  were  not  so  stylish  as  a 
prl  who  had  lived  “abroad”  would  wish  licr  hu.slmnd  to  wear; 
but  then  his  learning  was  profound,  his  piivatc  income  banil! 
Some,  and  his  principles  in  themselves  were  solid  personat^ 
property. 

As  for  Frank  King— well,  there  was  nothing  against  Frank 
King  except  tliat  he  was  young,  ami  su.^pocUsI  of  Iming  “ set  tip," 
perliaps  about  his  good  looks,  perhaps  alwiit  his  offensively  pl^ 
sant  manners,  perhaps  about  his  second  cou.sin  having  been 
Governor  of  the  State.  . ^ 

But  if  youth  and  manly  beauty  and  winning  wavs  handhS^ 
a man  in  a village  given  over  lo  the  ntceges 
seemed  to  Professor  Weaver  to  give  that  man  an 

{Continued  ok  pttg*  les. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OP  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

JlARPER’f<  Mao AziNE,  Harper’s  "Weekly. 
Harper's  1L\/.ar  z/o///  he  h<u1  for  ihe  years  1880, 
1881,  zoo/  1882.  Those  wishing  to  complete  their 
fles  will  please  send  in  their  orders  without  de- 
lay. It  is  Messrs.  Harper  h Brothers’  inten- 
ti>>n  in  future  to  heep  the  hack  nunihers for  three 
•years  tody. 


“ Bright,  sparkling,  and  brimming  over  with  good  tliinjp.” 

— C/ncatfO  hilry-Orean. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Werki.y, 

Piih/Mrd  Ffhrnarp  13,  etfulninx  a fhiirtif  x/orit,  I'nti/M  “ H7(«/  iS/. 
A I<'/iohi.t  Forfiot  find  St.  V(di‘iilinc  Rnticinbfrtd,''  hi/  CMAiti,K.s  8. 
Pkatt;  ail  artirh-  on  ‘'St.  Vaknthif  and  Ilix  J)ai/"  : and  a. 
ch'irriiiiif/  little  poem  In/  MAnr.AKKT  EVTIS<JK,  entitled  “ Bonnie's 
I'nleutim ." 

Okokok  Cart  Er.ni.KSTON  eontrihntes  a most  interextinp  aeeount 
o f “ The  I>efen.xe  o f BoelnUe"  ; Clia,d,TX  XXIV.  and  .VT  U.  of 
“ Xnn,"  In/  Mns.  I.l  C Y C.  LlI.I.IK,  dexei'ihe  the  ti'oiililex  in  irhieli  that 
hrnee  little  heroim  Ineowe.i  Inrolred  tlinmi/h  her  devotion  to  friend- 
shi/i:  Chajiter  III.  of  “ Re</."  tnf  MaitiiVat  White,  Svs.f'olhnrs 
the  furtimex  of  that  hero  in  the  role  of  Prinee  Bwlairai/. 

The  art-mn'k  of  this  Nmnher  ineliides  draieine/x  In/  W.  P.  Snyder, 
51  i!S.  .1  ESSIE  SuKI-HKHn.  W.  .1.  SllKPl’ARD,  and  other  leell-hioivn  artists. 
The  ninth  fxn/e  ix  cdorved  bn  a rharmin;/  irood-tn/jraeintj,  entitled 
“ Cupid  on  Snow-Sh<M.sp  <itid  drawn  bi/  A.  DaOOV. 

IlAiti’Eit’s  Yoi  no  Pkoi'i.e . . JVr  Year  *1  .'>0 

Hari-ku’s  Wekki.y “ 4 (>0 

liAiii'K.ii's  Wki.ki,y  and  ) „ 

lI.MtrER's  Yorxo  Peoi>i,e  f 

A sjieehnen  eofiif  o/' Harper’s  Yoi'.no  Peopi.k  will  be  sent  on  re- 
rei/ii  o f a three-eenl  stamp. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  BLUNDER, 
evident  disposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
assume  the  election  of  the  autumn  as  a simple 
party  victory  strikingly  illustrates  the  political  situa- 
tion. Tlic  innn.  nsity  of  the  majority  against  the  Re- 
puldican  : m New  York,  where  the  result  of  the 
. VI.  luost  conspicuous,  was  the  coiiclu.sive 
;;  .,<c  rliiU  it  was  not  a party  victory.  Immediately 

-i  tlie  election  this  was  frankly  confessed  by  lead- 
ing Democrats  everywhere  in  the  country.  The  pal- 
pable truth  was  acknowledged.  The  election  signi- 
fied Republican  discontent.  But  it  did  not  signify 
preference  of  the  Democratic  party.  As.  however,  it 
brought  that  party  into  power,  it  offered  it  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  prove  whether  such  preference 
would  be  justified.  This  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
election,  and  the  Democrats,  in  this  State  at  least,  have 
hasteneil  to  show  that  they  totally  misunderstand  it. 
Six  weeks  of  tlie  session  of  the  Legislature,  of  which 
they  command  a great  majority,  have  passed,  and  they 
have  shown  that  they  reprd  the  election  as  a mere 
party  victory.  The  logic  is  simple.  The  Democratic 
candidate.  Governor  Cleveland,  received  an  immense 
majority,  consequently  the  Democratic  majority  may 
do  what  it  pleases.  Its  fortune  is  much  too  large  to 
lie  squandered  even  by  the  most  reckless  waste.  This 
is  the  Democratic  blunder. 

During  the  six  weeks  of  the  session  the  Democratic 
majority  has  shown  its  liostility  to  reform,  and  with- 
out alzoii.shing  offices  which  it  lias  denounced  as  need- 
less it  has  clutched  at  all  the  spoils  of  patronage  pos- 
sible. In  two  ways  could  it  have  won  public  confi- 
dence. by  aiming  plainly  and  actually  both  at  economy 
and  reform ; but  lx)th  of  tliese  coui-ses  it  has  disdained. 
The  other  day  a bill  was  declaml  iiassed  in  the  As.sem- 
l)ly  bv  a bare  majority.  The  declaration  was  instant- 
ly' challenged,  and  it  apiJeared  that  three  affirmative 
votes  were  recorded  which  had  not  been  cast.  This 
is  not  the  kind  of  iTcrformance  which  he]i>s  a party. 
We  are  already  well  advanced  in  the  second  month 
of  the  se.ssion,  and  intelligent  Democi~ats  Avill  agree 
tliat  their  party  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  win  to 
its  support  a single  one  of  the  vast  anny  of  Republican 
voters  which  permitted  the  Democratic  success  at  the 
polls.  It  has  shown  both  an  unwillingness  aud  an 
incapacity  to  grasp  the  situation.  The  party  can  hope 
for  little  aid  from  Governor  Butler  in  Massachusetts, 
and  when  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  shall  have  adjourned,  we  shall  be 
greatly  mistaken  if  the  Democrats  have  not  demon- 
strated coiiclu.sively  their  unfitness  to  be  trusted  with 
national  powei*. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  have  shown  a 
dispasition  to  IuhhI  the  signs  of  the  times.  They  re- 
sponded promptly  and  satisfactorily,  in  the  Message 
of  the  President  and  in  the  passage  of  the  reform 
bill,  to  the  demand  of  the  country,  and  they  are  en- 
gaged in  revising  the  tariff.  In  this  work,  as  we  said 
last  week,  neither  party  engages  with  zeal,  because  of 
the  bitter  conflict  of  interests,  and  of  the  doubtful 
party  result  of  changes.  But  the  Republicans  must 
know  that  failure  to  fulfill  the  popular  expectation  of 
reduction  of  taxation  will  aid  Democratic  hopes  by 
chilling  Republican  sympathy.  Party  indifference 


upon  one  side  is  party  advantage  upon  the  other,  and 
it  would  be  singular  if  the  sagacity  which  inspired 
Republican  councils  at  the  oiieiiing  of  the  .session 
should  desert  them  before  the  end.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  certain  than  the  uncertainty  of  the  polit- 
ical situation,  except  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
thus  far  misused  the  enormous  opportunity  which  the 
elections  gave  it.  When  Jefferson  became  Presi- 
dent he  said  that  the  firet  diHy  of  his  partj’  was  to 
break  up  the  Federal  party  by  Republican  modera- 
tion. It  would  be  interesting  and  novel  to  see  a party 
which  delights  to  profess  Jeffersonian  principles  oc- 
casionally indulging  in  Jefferaonian  practice. 

A SENSIBLE  BILL. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Englishmen  that  their  political 
system  brings  the  government  nearer  to  the  people 
than  oui*s.  Parliament  meets  very  soon  after  the 
election  of  its  membera,  and  if  the  ministry,  whizdi 
is  the  Executive  power,  is  not  supported  by  Parliament, 
it  resigns,  or  appeals  to  the  country  by  a dis.solution 
and  a new  election.  In  thi.s  way  the  popular  will  is 
executed  with  as  little  delay  as  jiracticable.  But  our 
system  pre.sents  the  anomaly  and,  from  the  represent- 
ative point  of  view,  the  absui'dity,  of  Representatives 
who  have  been  dismissed  by  the  people  assembling  to 
make  laws  for  the  coiintry.  Aud  as  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  is  elected  in  Novemlier.  and  does  not 
generally  meet  until  a year  from  the  following  Decern- 
beh  it  may  even  hapijen  that  a House  may  be  di.s- 
credited  before  it  has  entered  upon  its  duties,  by  tlie 
result  of  the  State  elections  in  the  autumn  following 
its  own  election. 

This  peculiarity  of  our  system  has  often  arrested 
attention,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  felt  to  be  a 
gi’eat  inconvenience  if  not  injury  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. UnquestionabU'  it  prevents  the  prom})t  response 
of  legislation  to  the  changes  of  public  .sentiment.  The 
theory  of  the  delay  is  that  time  was  thouglit  to  1m‘  ne- 
ce.ssary  for  making  acquaintance  with  constituencies 
aud  learning  parliamentary  procedure.  But  tliis  was 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  government  is  not 
a mystery  to  which  adepts  only  are  equal,  but  a busi- 
ness for  which  every  fairly  instructed  citizen  is  eoni- 
petent;  and  also  with  the  theory  that  a representative 
in  a popular  legislature  is  but  one  menilier  of  a com- 
munity selected  by  his  neighliors  because  of  his  famil- 
iarity with  its  affairs.  However  plausible  such  a view 
may  have  been  at  the  organization  of  the  government, 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  nothing  gained 
aud  much  risked  by  the  long  delay  between  the  elec- 
tion of  a Representative  and  the  beginning  of  his  du- 
ties, and  a hill  to  correct  the  anomaly  has  been  intro- 
duced ill  Congress. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  for 
Avhich  the  elections  w’ill  take  place  in  Novemlier.  1KS4. 
shall  meet  for  its  firat  .session  on  the  5th  of  Mareli, 
1885,  which  is  the  time  at  which  its  term  technically 
begins,  and  that  the  second  sessizm  shall  begin  in  .lan- 
uary,  1886.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  would  lx* 
simply  tliat  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  would 
promptly  follow'  its  election,  and  no  Representative 
would  serve  after  he  had  been  rejected.  The  proprie- 
ty' of  such  an  arrangement  is  obvious,  and  it  is  not 
ea.s\'  to  perceive  what  valid  ohjz'ctiou  there  can  lx*  to 
it.  The  long  delay  between  the  election  and  the 
meeting  of  Congress  is  univei’sally  regaixlezl  with 
wonder,  and  no  sound  reason  has  been  offered  for  it. 
But  the  change  is  one  of  those  simjile  and  u.sefnl  de- 
tails of  legislation  for  which  Congre.ss  seems  to  have 
no  time  and  no  taste.  The  Senate,  indeed,  has  passed 
the  bill  for  the  Presidential  succession  in  the  cabinet, 
but  the  grave  question  of  counting  the  electoral  vote 
— one  of  the  gravest  of  possible  questions,  involving 
the  peaceful  succe.ssion  of  the  government — still  awaits 
action. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  REFORM  BILL. 

The  appointment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  been  long  delayed,  but.  according  to  reports  from 
Washington,  it  is  possible  that  the  nominations  will 
lie  made  Ix'fore  this  paper  is  issued.  The  niatU*r  is  of 
general  irniKirtiuice,  bez'ause  the  persons  .selected  and 
the  cirenmstances  of  the  selection  will  indicate  to  the 
country  whether  the  refonn  bill  is  to  he  carried  out 
in  its  spirit  to  secure  the  best  results  ixjssihle.  Tlie 
general  purposes  of  the  bill  and  the  general  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded  have  been  publicly  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  In  his  last  Me.s.sage  he 
pointedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
general  desire  for  definite  reform  in  regard  to  appoint- 
ments, aud  that  in  his  own  judgment  the  term  and 
tenure  of  office  should  be  regulated  neither  by  zeal  in 
the  .seiwice  of  a jiarty  nor  by  fidelity  to  the  fortunes 
of  an  individual,  and  that  hnsinoss  places  .should  he 
filled  upon  husines.s  jirinciples.  8uch  assertions  in  a 
Me.ssage  to  Congre.ss  are  in  the  nature  of  solemn  pub- 
lic engagements,  which  could  not  be  violated  Avithout 
serious  injury  to  the  President,  aud  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  country. 

There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  di.sapixiint- 
ment  except  delay  in  applying  the  principles  to  cer- 
tain offices  the  term  of  which  has  expired — a delay 
1 which  gives  color  to  disagreeable  rumors  from  Wash- 
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ington.  As  an  illustration  we  may  take  the  of 
Naval  Officer  BuRT.  He  is  one  of  the  moskeatperi- 
(Mu'od  and  accomplished  customs  officers  in  tSUkcouii^ 
try,  against  who.se  official  and  iiei-sonal  chara^r  an^ 
conduct  nothing  can  Ixi  said.  He  is,  lx*sides.  one  cif 
tlio  most  intelligent  and  efficienf  friends  of  the 
formed  princi]>les  of  adinini.stratioii  which  the  Presi- 
d(‘ut  has  adopted  as  his  owui,  and  his  efi'e<*tive  appli- 
cation of  them  in  the  Naval  Office  has  thoroughly 
vindicated  the  sagacity  and  practicability  of  these 
principles,  and  furnished  one  of  the  most  coiiclu.sive 
arguments  for  the  passage  of  tlm  reform  liill  by  Con- 
gress. By  his  probity,  knowhxlge.  experience,  and 
energetic  executive  talent,  Mr.  Bukt'h  conduct  of  the 
Naval  Office  has  gained  for  it  official  commendation 
as  .standing  among  the  very  lM*st-ordored  offices  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Burt  has  naturally  applied  for  re-ap- 
pointment, but  it  is  announced  that  lu^  is  to  he  nomi- 
nated as  a member  of  the  Conimis.sion.  In  itself  the 
nomination  might  he  viewed  as  a proof  of  the  Presi- 
dent's sincerity  and  earnestness  in  promoting  the  re- 
form, provid(*d  that  Mr.  BuRT's  present  ]x>sition  were 
filled,  in  iiccfzrdance  with  sound  i)rinciple.s,  by  his  ef- 
ficient tleputy.  But  to  transfer  Mr.  Burt  to  the  Com- 
niis.sioii,  and  rejilace  him  in  tlie  Naval  Office  by  an 
inexperiencwl  ]ioIitician,  however  excellent  a man  he 
might  he,  would  m*oe.s.sarily  discredit  all  that  tlie  Pre- 
sident has  said,  because  it  would  Vx*  evident  that  the 
object  of  the  change  was,  not  to  stx'ure  Mr.  Burt  for 
the  ComniLssion,  hut  to  jilace  a ])olitician  in  the  Naval 
Officz* — a przx'ez'ding  wliizdi  w-oiikl  lx*  in  flagrant  vio- 
latizin  z)f  the  very  purjio.se  for  which  the  Czimmiaslou 
was  crealezl.  The  transfer  could  Ixi  przijx'rly  made 
only  for  reaszms  zif  benefit  to  the  public  service.  But 
it  would  not  lie  pretendzxl  tiiut  the  jmblic  service 
would  be  Ix'iM'fitzxl  by  superszxling  the  Naval  Officer, 
not  for  public  hut  for  {lolitical  and  personal  reasons. 

It  is  true  that  the  prz'seiit  Naval  Oflicz'r  is  imt  the 
zinly  man  in  the  cznmtry  capable  zif  tilling  that  pzisi- 
tion.  But  this  fzict  is  not  an  argument  for  Kupei*sed- 
ing  him  by  an  officza*  of  less  experience  in  the  duties 
of  the  jiost,  wlio  would  also  intrziduce  jiolitics  into  a 
hiisinz'ss  office,  and  whz>  would  nz>t  heartily  co  operate 
with  the  wzirk  zif  the  Commission.  Mr.  Burt  zir  any 
other  friend  of  refonn  might  wz'll  liz*sitate  tzi  accept 
an  appointinz'iit  to  the  Commission  if  offerezl  under 
circunislancz's  which  wziuhl  ju.stify  a belief  tliat  the 
hill  is  not  tz>  he  carrizxl  out  in  gzxxl  faith.  The  bill 
jilact's  the  work  zif  tlie  C’zimmission  under  the  czini- 
plete  control  z>f  the  Przsizleiit,  anzl  if.  his  action  in 
regard  to  apjiointinents  elsz-when*  comjxilled  doubts 
zif  his  intentions,  any  friend  of  reform  might  properly 
zhx'line  to  serve  as  a blind.  We  spe£ik  plainly  be- 
cause of  the  singular  delay,  and  zif  the  ruinora  of  a 
•‘dicker”  which  wziuhl  greatly  disappziint  public  ex- 
jiectation  in  regard  to  the  Presidzaifs  action.  But  we 
trust  that  all  dzmht.s  will  he  happily  di.spelled  before 
this  paper  appinirs. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

When  Gamretta  died,  M.  Waddindton  said  that 
the  Rejiublic  had  nothing  to  fz*ar  hut  from  itself. 
Those  who  thziuglit  that  tlie  death  of  one  man  would 
imperil  France  were  told  that  France  had  passed  be- 
yond her  ]iolitical  nzinage.  But  GaMBETTA  had  not 
lieeii  dz*ad  a month  wlizui  France  seemed  to  tremble 
npzm  the  cxlge  of  some  kind  of  “crisis.”  JEROME 
Bonaparte  is  not  a man  whzi  commands  the  confi- 
denz*e  even  of  the  Bonapartist  faction,  and  he  has  no 
personal  jirestige  or  aseeiuh*ncy.  But  liis  placard 
criticising  the  Governniont  and  teeming  with  French 
rhetzirlc,  in  tlie  stazx*ato  style  of  whic'n  De  GiRARDIN 
was  a master,  has  thrown  the  country  into  a panic. 
This  of  itself  is  an  indication  of  its  unstable  political 
condition. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  the  apprehen.sion  is 
due  tz)  a genz'ral  feeling  of  the  iiieoniiietency  of  the 
Grew  adiiiinistratizin,  or  to  some  knziwledge  of  fac- 
tiz.inal  zirganizatizin,  or  merely  tzi  the  mercurial  tem- 
per of  the  ]i<'oi)le.  Tlieiv  have  been  great  financial  ex- 
travagance and  little  appaivnt  ability  in  tlieconductof 
affairs,  anzl  suz-li  a situation  furnishes  tempting  texts 
to  the  factizins.  Of  thz'se  therziyalist  faction  isdivid«l 
into  Lcgitimisl.s,  Orleanist.s,  and  Imperialists,  and  it  is, 
altzigz‘ther,  largz;.  But  it  is  not  united.  The  Count 
of  Paris  “has  he<?n  to  Froli.sdorf,”  which  means  that 
the  Orleanist.s  are  politically  friendly  to  the  older 
branch  of  the  family.  But  both  the  older  and  the 
younger  B<  iurbonh  are  hostile  to  the  jjiirven u Corsican 
Empire.  These  czmtlicting  elements  inevitably  per- 
petuate agitation,  and  at  every  political  juncture  star- 
tle apprehension.  The  Reimblic,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  seemed  hi  be  zlist  rust  fill  of  itself,  while  it 
is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Whites  on  the 
and  tlie  Reds  on  the  left,  and  has  apparently  needed 
some  powerful  and  popular  personality  like  that  o 
Gambetta  to  as.sert  its  .supremacy  over  all  factions. 

Laboulav'E  was  always  of  zipiiiion  that  the  French 
did  nzit  zannjirehend  the  constitutional  republican 
principh*.  They  do  not  underatand,  he  said,  * 
is  the  jirotection  zif  the  minority.  The  French,  ho 
declared,  call  the  despotism  of  a mob  the  will  of  te 
people.  He  was  in  despair,  and  voted  at  the 
plebiscite  for  the  Empire.  His  feeling  was  doubtle« 
shai'ed  by  many  Frenchmen ; but  whether  the  Bepu 
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lie  does  not  understand  itself,  and  had  only  a personal 
ba.sis  in  Gambetta,  will  soon  api>ear.  It  has  certainly 
no  other  representative  personality.  If  it  stands  the 
present  strain,  it  will  be  because  of  a loyalty  to  the 
order  of  established  law  which  will  show  I'eniarkable 
political  progress  in  France,  and  indicate  the  close  of 
“the  revolution.”  When  France  can  .safely  emerge 
from  a |X)litical  crisis  witliout  a practical  dictatorship, 
she  will  have  pas.sed  the  final  .stage  of  republican  de- 
velopment. That  is  the  test  to  which  the  country  is 
nowexposed,  and  with  the  anarchi.sts  and  communists 
on  one  .side,  and  the  royalists  of  all  kinds  and  degrees 
upon  the  otlier,  the  test  will  be  severe.  But  every 
American  w'ill  wish  the  French  Republic  a happy  de- 
liverance. 


THE  PETITION  TO  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

The  petition  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege respectfully  ivsking  them  “to  consider  how  best  to  ex- 
tend, with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  such  properly  quali- 
fied women  as  may  desire  it,  the  many  and  great  benefits 
of  education  in  Columbia  College,  by  admitting  them  to 
lectures  and  examinations,”  was  received  by  the  board  with 
the  courtesy  that  was  to  be  expected  of  .so  dignified  and 
intelligent  a body,  and  which  was  due  to  the  extraordinary 
weight  of  the  petition. 

It  is  signed  by  1352  persons,  and  is  a very  remarkable 
doonnient.  The  signatures  include  those  of  the  most  con- 
siiicuons  repi-esentatives  of  the  conservative,  educated,  in- 
telligent, religious,  and  progressive  sentiment  of  tlie  city, 
and  it  can  not  fail  to  iinpre.  s the  trustees  as  a significant  ex- 
pression of  the  conviction  and  desire  of  the  community  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

The  moilerate  and  guarded  terms  of  the  application,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  well-known  petitioners  from  what  are 
thought  to  lie  extravagant  and  unreasonable  views,  the 
movement  of  enlightened  opinion  both  in  England  and  in 
America  upon  the  subject,  and  the  action  of  the  English 
universities,  as  well  as  of  many  of  our  own  chief  colleges,  in 
extending  the  opportunities  of  education  to  women,  togeth- 
er with  the  character  of  the  select  committee  of  the  trust- 
ees appointed  to  report  upon  the  petition,  justify  the  ex- 
jiectation  that  the  subject  will  be  ably  and  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  question  involved  will  be  treated  in  a 
manner  and  to  a result  worthy  of  the  renown  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  of  the  pride  w ith  w hich  this  community 
regards  it. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE  TO  EACH 
OTHER. 

Next  week  Hakpf.r’s  Weekly  will  begin  the  publication 
of  a series  of  ]>npei'8  by  Profes.sor  W.  G.  .SL'MNEK  under  the 
above  title.  They  w ill  tre.-it  with  the  acknowledged  abili- 
ty of  the  author,  and  in  his  crisp  and  incisive  style,  various 
nsi>ects  of  the  questions  of  political  economy  w Inch  are  full 
of  interest  and  iinportance.  With  the  line  touch  of  a scien- 
litic  expert  the  author  lays  bare  the  weakness  and  shallow- 
ness of  much  that  is  urged  in  the  name  of  philanthropy  and 
liinnanity  and  reform,  and  a.s.serts,  upon  American  and  ra- 
tional principles,  the  right  of  the  rich  to  bo  rich,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  right  of  every  man  to  reap  all  the  legitimate 
and  honorable  rewards  of  his  abilities  and  opportunities. 

To  as.sert  this  is  not  to  defend  the  abuse  of  either,  'fo 
argue  that  a man  not  only  may  but  ought  to  gather  the 
wealth  which  results  from  his  talent  and  his  fair  activities 
is  not  to  justify  wrongs  of  which  rich  men  or  associated 
wealth  may  be  guilty.  But  one  of  the  le.ssons  taught  by 
Professor  Si’M.vek  is  that  there  ate  very  plausible  ami  com- 
mon errors  ns  to  the  remedy  of  such  w rongs.  While  deny- 
ing what  is  called  natural  right,  he  is  the  most  re.solute 
advocate  of  individual  freedom  in  every  department  of 
human  life, so  far  as  compatible  with  the  equal  liberty  of 
others. 

For  “sentimental”  views  of  human  relations  the  author 
has  no  mercy,  and  sentimental  correctives  he  disdains.  But 
the  clearness  and  good-nature  of  his  strictures  arc  as  evi- 
dent as  his  sympathy  with  all  sound  and  thorough  endea- 
vors of  progress.  Professor  Sr.MXEK  would  not  probably  say 
that  everything  is  the  best  possible  in  this  best  po.ssible 
world,  but  he  would  certainly  hold  that  to  jierceive  a wrong 
is  only  the  first  step  toward  righting  it,  and  that  the  great 
social  problems  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  treateil 
only  by  the  most  thoughtful  and  not  by  the  most  siiperti- 
cinlly  impulsive  of  men.  His  papers  will  certainly  com- 
mand wide  and  interested  attention. 


deposits  in  the  great  library  the  record  of  the  tremendous 
moral  appeal,  whose  victory  is  complete,  and  with  which 
his  eloquence  will  bo  always  associated,  and  the  public 
opinion  which  a generation  ago  branded  both  men  as  incen- 
diary tauatics  dues  not  now  deny  them  the  name  of  patriot. 


HAWTHORNE  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  position  of  HAWTiionNK  during  the  civil  war  has 
been  always  thought  to  bo  doubtful.  But  at  a late  college 
supper  of  old  graduates  of  Bowdoin,  Commodore  Horatio 
BitiiHiKs,  a life-long  friend  of  Hawthorne,  made  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  speech,  and  emled  by  reading  a letter 
from  his  old  friend  which  shows  how  sound  Hawthorne’s 
views  were.  Commodore  Bridges  said  of  him : 

“ lie  was  always  a Democrat  in  principle,  but  was  neither  ex- 
treme nor  narrow  hi  his  views.  Nor  did  he  ever  take  an  active 
part  in  political  controversies.  Doubtless  he  expressed  himself  to 
me  ns  unreservedly  as  to  any  one,  and  I am  sure  that  he  always 
took  bi-oad  and  liberal  views  of  the  great  questions  which  divided 
the  country.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war  Hawthor.nk’s 
patriotism  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  his  Puritan  bio<xl  was  up ; 
but  his  mind  was  too  penetrative  and  clear  not  to  rei-ogiiize  the 
con  fusion  prevailing  in  the  issues  of  the  hour.  The  condition  of 
his  mind  is  fully  shown  in  a letter  which  I found  among  my  pa- 
pere,  and  which  I think  will  interest  you  all.  He  wrote  me,  under 
date  of  May  26, 1861 , familiarly  and  clearly  giving  his  views.  Aft- 
er an  uigeiit  invitation  to  his  new  home,  ‘ The  Wayside,’  he  writes 
thus : 

“ ‘ The  war,  strange  to  say,  has  had  a beneficial  effect  upon  my 
spirits,  which  were  flagging  wofully  before  it  broke  out.  But  it 
was  delightful  to  share  in  the  heroic  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  to 
feel  that  I had  a country — a consciousness  which  seemed  to  make 
me  young  again.  One  thing  as  regards  this  matter  I regret,  and 
one  thing  1 am  glad  of.  The  regrettable  thing  is  tliat  I am  too 
old  to  shoulder  a musket  myself,  and  the  joyful  thing  is  that  Ju- 
lian is  too  young.  He  drills  constantly  with  a company  of  lads, 
and  means  to  enlist  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  minimum  age.  But 
I trust  we  shall  either  be  victorious  or  vanquished  before  that 
time.  Meantime,  though  I appiove  the  war  as  much  as  any  man, 
1 don’t  quite  under.-<taud  what  we  are  fighting  for,  or  what  definite 
result  can  be  expected.  If  we  pummel  the  South  ever  so  hard, 
they  will  love  ns  none  the  better  for  it;  and  even  if  we  subjugate 
them,  our  next  step  should  be  to  cut  them  ailrift  if  we  are  fighting 
for  the  annihilation  of  slavery.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  a wise  ob- 
ject, and  offers  a tangible  result,  and  the  only  one  which  is  con- 
sistent with  a future  union  between  North  and  South.  A eontin- 
uance  of  the  war  would  soon  make  this  plain  to  us,  and  we  should 
see  the  expediency  of  preparing  our  black  brethren  for  future  cit- 
izenship by  allowing  them  to  figlit  for  their  own  liberties,  and  ed- 
ucating them  through  heroic  influences.  Whatever  happens  next, 
I must  .say  that  I rejoice  that  the  old  Union  is  smashed.  We 
never  were  one  people,  and  never  really  had  a country  since  the 
Constitution  was  formed.’  ” 


THE  IMPORTATION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readere 
to  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  in  another  part  of  this 
paper,  on  the  bill  recently  iireseiited  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bj'  Mr.  Belmont,  providing  that  works  of  art 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  free  list.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Millet’s  views  are  shared  by  the  great  nia- 
jority  of  American  arti.sts. 


('HABLES  B.  SEDGWICK. 

Charles  B.  Sedgwu  k,  who  died  on  the  7th  inst.  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  New  York,  was  one  of  the  ablest  among  the  very 
eminent  lawyers  of  Central  New  York,  and  dining  the  war 
he  was  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Onondaga 
district,  serving  with  great  etliciency  and  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  Naval  (Vnuinittee.  In  the  most  excited 
aiitislavery  days  before  the  war  he  was  a stanch  anti- 
slaveiy  and  Republican  leader  in  his  part  of  the  State,  and 
his  sagacity  and  courage  were*  of  signal  .service  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Sedgwh'K  was  one  of  the  most  modest  and  reticent 
of  men,  but  despite  his  reserve,  the  wide  range  of  his  sym- 
pathies and  his  qiiiek  intelligence,  his  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  his  gentle  and  cordial  manner,  made  him  a charming 
companion.  The  hos]>itality  of  his  hajqiy  homo  was  iin- 
bonnded,  and  whatever  was  lovely  and  of  good  report  was 
naturally'  attracted  to  his  house.  A double  shadow  has 
fallen  upon  it  within  a few  weeks,  for  but  a short  time  be- 
fore his  own  death  a inanied  daughter,  greatly  beloved  by- 
all  who  knew  her,  had  died. 

For  .some  years  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  been  withdrawn  from 
public  life,  without  losing  his  interest  in  public  afifairs.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  whom  any  coniiiiniiity  can  ill  spare — an 
ailiiiirable  representative  of  that  independent  citizenship, 
that  (piiet,  steadfast,  intelligent,  and  honest  manbooil, 
which  is  the  sure  foundation  of  great  states. 


TIME’S  CHANGES. 

The  aiiiinal  report  of  the  Astor  Library  states  that  aiiiong 
the  notable  gifts  of  the  year  is  a complete  tile  of  the  Liber- 
ator, from  Mr.  Wendell  Philurs.  Mr.  Phillies  has  also 
presented  a very  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  During  his  long  and  active  career 
he  has  accniniilated  many  fugitive  works  of  great  anil  in 
many  cases  practically  unique  historical  importance,  aiiil 
he  wisely  makes  proper  provision  for  them  himself,  and 
characteristically  in  a way  to  secure  their  widest  service 
to  others. 

The  Litsrntor  is  the  fanions  abolition  journal  cditeil  by 
Mr.  Gaiiklson  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  anti- 
slavery  conllict.  It  is  the  perpetual  witness  of  his  fideli- 
ty to  his  own  promise  when  it  began — that  ho  would  not 
eqnivwate,  that  he  would  not  retreat,  and  that  he  would 
ho  heard.  It  is  a very  desirable  possession  for  any  library, 
hilt  the  brief  allusion  in  the  reports  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Snperinteiideiit  of  the  Astor 
Library  to  the  “ notable’’  gift  is  very  suggestive  of  a change 
m public  opinion. 

Men  who  are  not  yet  old  recall  the  mobs  which  assailed 
MeGaurlsdn  and  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  Tahemaclo  and  else- 
where in  New  York,  and  the  fierce  denunciations  of  tlio  dai- 
ly press— nttiicks  and  dennnciatioiis  which  had  at  least  the 
moral  support  of  much  respectable  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Garriso.n  k gone,  and  his  lofty  place  in  American  history 
u secure.  Mr.  PuiLurs,  past  threescore  and  ten,  quietly 


PERSONAL. 

Carlyle  wrote  to  E.vkrson’s  daughter  in  1875:  “Ever  since 
the  year  1833  your  father  has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  me, 
greatly  to  niy  comfort  and  profit,  and  I cerUiiily  never  destroyed 
with  my  will  any  scrap  of  pajK'r  his  hand  had  been  on.” 

— On  the  occasion  'of  her  landing  in  Beiiniida,  the  Princess 
liOULSK’.s  baggage  consi.sted  of  not  less  than  forty-three  pieces,  ex- 
cluding nine  eases  of  wine.  The  first  thing  brought  ashore  was  a 
inocking-bii-d  in  a cage.  Most  of  the  trunks  were  markeil  in  large 
white  lettei-s,  P.  L. ; one  of  the  largest  of  them  disclosed  a brass 
plate  inscribed,  “ Princess  Louise,  Dress  Trunk.”  The  Princess 
was  the  last  of  her  party  to  leave  the  steamboat,  and  the  first  to 
land  fi-oin  the  row-boat  that  took  them  to  the  wharf. 

— Congressman  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  this  city,  now  undergo- 
ing treatment  for  the  removal  of  a carbuncle  on  his  back,  express- 
ed recently  his  regret  at  being  absent  from  Wa.shiiigtoii  during 
the  tariff  discussion.  “ I have  made  the  tariff,”  he  said,  “ the 
study  of  my  life,  and  now  when  I most  desire  to  contribute  my 
share  of  light,  I am  debarretl  from  doing  so.” 

— Sir  Edward  M.  Akciiiiiald,  the  retiring  British  Consul-Gen- 
eral of  this  city,  told  his  friends  at  the  Dki.monico  banquet  given 
recently  in  his  honor  that  he  had  decided  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  New  York,  “where  I have  so  long  found  a home 
and  so  many  warm-hearted  friends.” 

— All  sorts  of  matter  relating  to  Jean  Jacuuks  Rou.sskau  are 
soon  to  he  gathered  into  a collection  for  public  exhibition  in  Paris. 
The  display  will  include  manuscripts,  portraits,  and  other  souvenirs. 

— The  Marquis  of  Hartingtou  asserts  that  an  Oriental  ruler, 
though  well  skilled  iu  the  aits  of  diplomacy,  is  no  match  for  the 


arts  of  European  financiers,  who  can  go  to  him  with  a bribe  for 
himself  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  plunder  his  people. 

— The  custom  of  having  an  annual  I'hristmas  tree  has  been 
adoptcil  in  some  of  the  palaces  of  Italy.  The  Prince  of  Naples 
had  one  last  December,  and  the  King  and  Queen  distributed  tlieir 
New-Year’s  presents  from  another  one. 

— In  a recent  lecture,  Minister  Lowell  said  that  from  a literary 
point  of  view  it  is  hai-dly  piossible  to  find  a book  more  original  or 
instructive  than  Don  (Jniiolr.  No  other  contained  so  much  that 
was  amusing  and  ueeuraic,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  appealed  to 
liigher  emotions.  Ils  moral  was  that  whoever  quarrels  with  Na- 
ture, whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  is  certain  to  get  the  worst 
of  it.  Tliere  was  no  gi-eat  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  Nature 
really  is,  but  when  tlie  discovery  was  made,  it  required  great  wis- 
dom for  most  people  to  avail  themselve.s  of  it. 

— The  S/nctator  thinks  tliat  M.  Renan’s  Jftinorirx  of  Tnfaniji 
and  Yont/i  are  much  franker  tliaii  (Jibiion’s  autobiography,  tiunigii 
with  a somewhat  similar  ring  of  calm  self-complacency.  M.  Rena.v 
prides  himself  on  having  been  loved  by  only  four  women — his 
mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter.  A writer  in  the 
Brilixh  QitaHerh/  lievieic  observes  that  5f.  Renan  seems  to  regard 
Christianity  much  in  the  .«ame  way  in  which  a senliiuental  juryman 
might  look  at  a beautiful  adventuress — he  does  not  believe  in  its 
cluiins,  but  he  is  charmed  by  its  graces. 

— General  James  Watson  Webb  celt:  reU*d  his  eighty-first 
birtlulay  on  tlie  8th  inst.  He  was  in  good  health,  with  mind  and 
memory  perfectly  clear. 

— Columbia  College  ha.s  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the  death,  on 
the  8th  inst.,  of  Professor  Clieford  R.  Bateman.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  a graduate  of  Amhei-st  College,  and  a very  ac- 
complished student.  His  specialty  wa.s  the  Science  of  Adminis- 
tration, for  which  he  had  prepared  himself  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
and  at  the  Ecolc  de  Sciences  Poliliqiie.s  in  Paris. 

— Adveitisenient  in  a Berlin  newspaper:  “A  medical  student 
who-se  means  are  exhausted  would  like  to  meet  with  some  one  who 
would  advance  him  the  nece.ssary  sum  to  complete  his  studies  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest.  If  neees.sary  he  would,  as  a guarantee, 
at  once  marry  his  creiiitor’s  daughter,  or,  if  preferred,  would  make 
an  agreement  to  do  so  on  passing  his  final  examination.” 

— King  Aleo.Ws  sister  the  Infanta  Paz,  aged  nineteen,  is  re- 
ported by  telegraph  from  Madrid  to  speak  several  languages,  to 
paint  so  well  that  her  water- colors  at  recent  exhibitions  were 
“niiieh  admired,”  and  to  be  charitable  to  the  |)oor.  She  will  give 
hei-self  away  next  April  to  Prince  Iarts  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria. 

— At  the  opening  of  the  International  Art  Exhibition  at  Rome 
on  the  2l8t  of  January,  a “hymn  in  praise  of  art”  was  snug  bv  a 
select  chorus,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Senators  and  the  Dep- 
uties, the  foreign  amhassador.s,  the  generals,  the  Knights  of  the 
Aiiiiunziata,  and  a crowd  of  lesser  magnates. 

— The  late  Gustave  Dore  (writes  a foreign  reviewer)  manifesteil 
a wonderful  frugality.  A single  glass  of  wine  was  enough  to  ex- 
cite him,  and  two  gla.sses  made  him  feel  “ drowsy  and  lazy,”  as  he 
said;  so  that,  as  a rule,  he  drank  iiotliing  hut  the  mildest  of  ran 
romjif,  and  ate  of  the  simplest  dishes,  lie  frequently  compared 
his  head  to  “a  witch’s  cauldron,  always  boiling  and  shooting  up 
blue  flames.” 

— The  view  fi-oin  the  tomb  of  Gambetta  near  Nice  i.s  described 
as  one  of  the  most  eharmiiig  and  picturesque  of  any  in  the  neigli- 
borhood.  Tlie  red-toppeii  iioii.ses  and  fine  villas  of  modern  .Vice 
lie  at  the  fiait  of  the  liill  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  old'-r 
and  more  closely  built  part  of  the  city,  while  in  the  distance  ri-e 
the  sucees.-<ive  ridges  of  the  hills  that  inclose  the  whole  city,  with 
the  snow-elad  Alps  behind  iheiii  glinting  in  the  sun  a.s  tlie  luorn- 
iiig  vapors  lift. 

— London  soi-iety  is  stirrcsl  by  the  question  whether  it  is  prop'r 
to  wear  war  medals  and  decorations  with  evening  dress.  Those 
wlio  argue  in  the  affirmative  rciuiiid  their  hearers  that  the  num- 
bers of  tlie  Queen's  household  are  required  to  show  their  miniature 
medals  and  decorations  on  tlie  left  lapel  of  the  coat  when  in 
“ household  evening  dress,”  that  i.s  to  say,  when  attired  in  dark 
blue  dress-coat  (willi  brass  buttons),  white  waistcoat,  and  black 
trousers.  The  Priiiee  of  Wales,  it  i.s  said,  is  very  particular  to  no- 
tice with  a good-natured  reprimand  any  departure  from  the  rule. 

— The  Satnrdai/  Jirvirw  finds  it  “pleasant  as  well  as  decorous 
to  Hiitieipate  witli  reasoimblo  eoiifidence  the  continuance  for  some 
time  to  come  of  Mr.  Glad.stoxe’s  extraordinary  vigor.  If  the  oc- 
casional ailments  of  ordinary  }iersons  of  the  same  age  were  as 
constantly  and  as  accurately  registered,  the  report  of  a slight  cold 
or  of  a sleepless  night  would  scarcely  he  noticed.  Lord  Palmkk- 
sTox’s  attacks  of  gout  were  more  painful  and  more  serious,  and 
yet  he  lield  office  and  enjoyed  life  for  six  or  seven  years  after  he 
iiiui  attained  Mr.  Glad.stoxe’s  present  age.” 

— .Mr.  CiiAiiiEs  Readk  is  dramatizing  a novel  called  The  Tiro 
Mi.ttux  IVini/atr,  wriitcn  by  Mrs.  Charles  Ti.nsley. 

— Very  fresh  dramatic  ncw.s  from  London  : “ Tlie  Rosalind  of 
Madame  Modjeska,”  says  tlie  Af/irn(piiin,  “ has  taken  a strong 
hold  iiiHiii  the  Aineriean  public,  and  lias  given  rise  to  a series  of 
comparisons  between  the  imaginative  style  of  acting,  of  which  Ma- 
dame Modjkska  is  regarded  as  tlie  exponent,  and  the  realistic,  as 
illustrated  in  Mr.s.  Lanutrv.” 

— Mr.  Froudk  will  soon  civc  to  the  pnldio  the  Lrtterx  and  J/c- 
niorialx  of  Jane  WeUh  Carli/U,  prepared  by  Carlyle  himself;  Mr. 
Freeman  will  collect  into  a volume  his  Jm/irexaions  of  America  ; 
and  IxM-d  Lvtton’s  son  will  issue  his  father’s  Life,  Letters,  and 
Literary  liemninx. 

— President  Grew  has  been  amiLsing  himself  during  the  shoot- 
ing sea.son  in  “ the  well-stocked  and  strictly  preserved  covers  at 
Rainbouillet.” 

— A new  Paris  fashion  jonnial,  L'Art  de  la  Femme,  liogins  its 
annouiicemeiits  with  the  following : “ In  all  that  concerns  grace 
and  ek'gance  of  attire,  the  whole  world  bows  before  the  superiority 
of  the  Paiisieimc.  In  no  age,  in  no  country,  has  she  been  equalleil 
in  the  art  of  dress,  and  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  their  heanty, 
Russians,  Austrians,  English,  etc.,  arc  fore-etl  to  copy  her  toilets 
and  bearing.” 

— In  an  essay  on  lonely  lives  a foreign  writer  a.sks  his  readers 
to  contemplate  “ the  lol  of  a man  of  education  and  connections, 
with  the  consciousness,  perhaps,  of  social  gift.s  wliieh  are  almu.<t 
sparkling,  who  has  been  appoiiiteil  to  a vice-consulate  in  the  island 
of  Bnrataria.  His  income  is  small,  as  hi.s  duties  are  by  no  means 
onerous ; and  indeed  he  would  gladly  compound  for  more  work 
to  give  him  greater  disli'action.  He  has  not  the  means  of  indul- 
ging himself  in  luxuries,  and  even  the  moderate  comforts  to  which 
be  lias  always  been  accustomed  are  hardly  procurable.  lie  is  set- 
tleil  among  barbarians  of  strange  speech, and  the  only  society  with 
the  thinnest  veneer  of  cultivation  consists  of  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 
and  nondescripts.  He  is  obliged  to  stand  to  a certain  extent  on 
his  official  dignity,  and  may  be  forced  into  unfriendly  rclatinus 
with  men  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  things  very  unplea- 
sant for  him.  At  all  events  he  has  nothing  in  common  ivith  any 
of  his  neighbors ; and  as  fur  a home,  he  has  nothing  that  ro.^Mn- 
bles  one.  He  lives  in  bleak  rooin.«,  waited  on  by  dusky  attendants 
who  will  steal  anything  they  can  lay  hands  on,  and  would  cut  l.is 
throat  for  a triHe.  Detesting  the  climate,  tormented  by  aniiimls 
of  many  species  which  woiilil  be  invaluable  in  any  collection  of 
poisonous  insects,  with  periodical  touches,  of  the  deiMMB^^evrr 
for  which  the  place  is  notorious,  he  has  no  encrgy-fwr'^iMiIiag. 
even  were  books  within  hb  reach,  and  be  gives  liiiiiidifc^iwr  ^ 
morbid  listles-sncss.” 
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WINTER  SPORTS  IN  THE  ENGADINE. 


arc  noted  for  picturesque  elegance  as  well  as  comfort.  Tlie  sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  Engadinc  arc  numerous  ainl  well  patronized, 
especially  St.  Moritz,  which  Is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  baths, 
and  Tarasp-Bad,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Inn,  near  the  village 
of  Tulpcra.  A singular  feature  In  thi.s  locality  are  numerous 
springs  from  which  issue  mofttle,  or  jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  de- 
structive to  all  small  animals  or  birds  that  come  within  rcaclt  of 
the  deadly  fumes. 

Winter  arrives  early  in  the  Engadino,  and  tourists  who  remain 
after  the  short  summer  can  enjoy  skating  and  coa.sting  at  the  re- 
sorts long  before  the  season  for  these  sports  begins  in  other  parts 
I of  Europe.  Our  illustrations  show  that  the  privilege  is  iiighly 
1 appreciated. 


WINTER  SPORTS  IN  THE  ENGADINE. 

Thk  beautiful  valley  of  Engadine,  through  which  the  river  Inn 
pursues  its  winding  and  picturesque  course,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  resorts  in  Switzerland  for  tourists  of  leisure.  It  is 
nearly  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  a mile 
and  a half.  Eying  at  an  altitude  varying  from  3500  to  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  is  so  severe  that  cattle  arc 
kept  in  stall  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve;  the  only  grain  raised 
is  rve,  and  potatoes  seldom  mature  in  the  brief  summer.  Yet  the 
inhab’itant.s  numbering  about  12,0()0  souls,  are  very  prosperous, 
and  the  valley  contains  more  populous  villages  than  any  other 
Swiss  valley  King  at  so  great  an  elevation.  The  village  dwellings 
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Traffic  waa  suapeiid- 
ed  until  narrow  plank 
sidewalks  could  be 
constructed  on  blocks 
and  stagings,  such 
as  are  slionn  in  one 
of  our  illustrations. 
Then  boats  were 
brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  Mayence  lit- 
erally became  a nav- 
igable city  like  Ven- 
ice. Some  impatient 
citizens,  anxious  to 
get  to  their  places  of 
business,  betook  them- 
selves to  wash-tubs, 
and  often  got  a duck- 
ing in  their  attempts 
to  propel  these  awk- 
ward vessels  through 
the  water  lanes  of  the 
citj’. 

As  many  families 
were  without  a stock 
of  provisions,  it  be- 
came necessary  to 
scud  them  food  by 
means  of  boats.  The 
mails  were  delivered 
in  the  same  manner. 
The  bodies  of  those 
who  died  during  this 
time  in  the  inundated 
parts  of  the  city  were 


POSTAL  DELIVERY. 

Cologne.  About  ten  o’clock  one  night,  when  the 
water  was  at  the  highest  point,  a river  wall  gave 
way  under  the  enormous  pies-sure,  and  in  a mo- 
ment the  whole  iuclosurc  was  flooded.  The  attend- 
ants, in  anticipation  of  such  a disaster,  were  already 
at  work  m the  wild  beasts’  department  erecting 
temporary  stagings  on  which  the  lions,  Ix-ars,  tigers, 
and  other  creatures  could  take  refuge  as  the  water 
rose.  The  rush  of  the  flood  startled  all  the  ani- 
mals into  an  uproar.  The  bellowing  and  roaring 
were  bideoms.  The  lions  tore  at  the  stagings  with 
teeth  and  claws,  and  shook  the  cage  bars  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  and  terror.  Only  the  elephants  ap- 
peared to  retaiin  their  presence  of  mind.  As  the 
floods  rose,  these  sagacious  animals  quietly  piled  up  the  tempor.ary 
stage  beams  and  planking  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  a footing 
out  of  water.  At  least  so  says  the  correspondent  of  a (lei man 
newspaper.  For  some  days  the  keepers  paddled  round  in  small 
boots  to  feed  their  charges.  They  had  water  enough  and  to  spare. 

When  the  water  fii-st  began  to  rise  in  Mayence  and  to  flood  the 
streets  there  was  a great  deal  of  merriment,  among  those  who 
could  remain  withiu-doors,  over  the  misfortunes  and  mishaps  of 
those  who  were  obliged  to  go  out.  But  a few  hours  later  the 
merrimeat  ceased.  The  streets  became  impassable  for  vehicles. 


conveyed  by  boot  to  the  higher  portions,  where  they  could  be  placed 
in  hearses.  Such  a funeral  taking  ])laee  after  night-fall  presented 
a sombre  and  impressive  sight.  Donk  would  have  found  in  it  a 
subject  worthy  of  his  singular  jiowers.  The  illustration 
in  the  centre  of  the  page  shows  a house  in  Diisseldorf 
that  was  umlermined  by  the  sudden  rush  of  water,  and 
totally  destroyed  in  a few  minutes.  This  picturesque 
village,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  American  art  students, 
siifTered  severely.  Ifaiiy  of  the  houses  were  old  and 
unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  unprecedented  flood. 


Many  people  were  with  difficulty  rescued  in  boats  from  their  totter- 
ing dwellings,  losing  all  but  life  and  the  clothes  they  wore  ; and  a 
number  were  swept  away  and  drowned. 


A FLTIERAL  AT  NIGHT. 

THE  RECENT  FLOODS  IN  GERMANY. 
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VALENTINUS  TO  ORDER. 

(Continued  from  front  page.) 
start  in  any  raup.  particularly  the  i-aee  for  Violet, 
in  the  face  of  which  his  best  running  was  ludi- 
cixnia. 

Fits  of  self-clispai-agement  and  hopelessness 
often  came  over  the  Professor,  most  frequently 
when,  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  oil,  he  was 
cleinotistratmg  on  paper,  let  us  say,  the  life  that 
existed  several  millions  of  ages  before  pioto- 
plasm.  They  came  with  a swift  rush  of  blood  to 
the  finger-tips,  with  a resistless  force  which  drove 
him  out  into  the  wide  deserted  streets,  his  mind 
a chaos  in  which  whirled  women’s  faces,  all  beau- 
tiful, and  all  alike. 

To  King  the  power  of  love  brought  no  storms 
of  doubt,  no  unpleasant  self-abasement.  The 
elTeci  of  the  passion  was  chastening,  uml  without 
delibentte  plan  he  found  himself  living  a life 
above  reproach,  steadily,  sjrontaneously  gravita- 
ting toward  Violet. 

As  for  Violet,  her  sentiments  and  inclinations 
pi(|ued  curiosity  and  defied  speculation.  It  is  | 
possible  that  she  had  not  taken  herself  into  her 
own  confidence  until  the  day  came  when  she  had 
to  answer  two  letters,  received  at  the  .same  time, 
ami  imperatively  calling  for  notice. 

Only  the  concluiling  sentences  of  the  letters 
wliich  she  that  February  morning  dispatched  to 
Professor  Weaver  and  Mr.  King  need  be  tran- 
scribed : 

“ I must  ask  one  week  for  reflection,  that  is, 
until  next  Monday,  St.  Valentine's  Day.  And  now 
I am  going  to  make  a ixaiuest  which  will  seem  to 
you  both  childi.sh  and  absurd ; but  I am  childish 
and  I am  absurd,  and  it  is  best  that  yon  should 
see  me  as  I am.  And  I believe  that  if  by  next 
Monday  I should  still  hesitate,  a valetitine  in 
origiiuil  verse,  penned  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  occasion  and  the  protection  of  the  Saint, 
would  lead  me  to  a decisiott  which  would  be  for 
yottr  happiness  and  my  own." 

Excepting  the  hour  on  Monday,  the  14th,  ap- 
pointed for  the  interview,  otie  letter  was  a copy 
of  the  otlier.  The  comments  of  the  two  men  on 
these  remarkable  senletices  were  characteristic. 
Profcs.sor  Weaver  saw  in  them  the  candor  and 
truth  which  made  Violet  so  dear  to  him ; King 
detected  the  spice  of  aitdacituis  mischief  which 
was  not  the  lea.st  of  Violet’s  charms  for  him.  But 
to  neither  did  an  argument  on  the  demand  sug- 
gest itself. 

Violet  must  have  an  irresistible  valetitine. 

Never  did  a wider  gulf  yawti  between  require- 
ment and  fiossible  achievemetit.  Neither  of  the 
men  had  ever  written  a couplet.  In  the  treat- 
metit  of  the  ca-^e  each  tuan  was  agiiiti  true  to  his 
individuality.  Accepting  the  .spirit  of  the  ret|ucst, 

'■  .er  denuded  the  college  library  of  all  the 
p.H  IS.  lr<%m  Horace  down  to  Swinburne.  Every 
inoinent  that  he  could  snaUdi  from  his  necessary 
work  wa.s  given  to  the  study  of  true  poetry  in 
its  idea  and  its  form.  On  the  third  night,  after 
struggles  compared  to  which  Weller’s,  of  world- 
wide notoriety,  were  feeble  trifling,  he  perpetra- 
ted the  following : 

“ O jipciIhss,  |)ifilcss  Peri ! 

O Circe,  cruel  inul  coy! 

O liiipiiy,  licnri-liinniling  Iloiiri ! 

O jocund,  jingling  joy !" 


“ Your  price,  sir?”  said  the  agent,  eying  King 
sharply  over  his  spectacles. 

“ Your  piice  ?’’ 

“ From  one  dollar  to  twent.v-five.  Twenty-five 
will  provide  you  with  an  article  which  would  put 
Shakspeare  to  the  blush.” 

“All  right;  twenty-five.  1 must  have  it  this 
evening,  and  will  call  for  it  myself.” 

King  felt  that  if  the  verses  should  not  turn  out 
presentable,  he  would  on  Saturday  have  to  throw 
liimsclf  on  the  mercy  of  Smith — Smith,  whose 
rhyme  wa.s  reliable,  but  whose  jeers  were  equally 
so,  and,  if  possible,  more  telling.  At  dusk  he 
presented  himself  and  his  number  before  the  un- 
lovely emissary  of  Cupid. 

“llum!  660.  la^t  me  see.” 

The  old  man  took  a handful  of  envelopes  from 
a drawer,  muttering  laigc  numbers  as  he  ran  his 
wares  through  his  tingere. 

“ Hum  ! Yes,  here  it  is.  I looked  over  it  my- 
self. I think  you  will  find,  sir,  that  Ben  Jonson 
has  been  left.” 

King  threw  down  his  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
hurried  to  the  sti-cet.  He  was  in  mortal  terror 
of  being  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  valentine 
mart.  Not  till  he  had  turned  the  key  of  his  own 
room  did  he  take  the  trea.sure  from  his  pocket, 
and  proceed  to  estimate  its  worth.  As  he  read, 
his  critical  expression  mellowed  ; a smile  flicker- 
ed ill  his  eyes,  a smile  which  presently  brighten- 
ed into  the  radiance  of  joy.  When  he  had  care- 
fully cofiied  these  versos  of  an  unknown  bard, 
and  without  Scruple  inscribed  his  initials  in  the 
corner,  he  .<ecmed  to  glow  with  the  serene  com-  | 
piacency  of  the  wholly  virtuous  man  who  l»y  one 
bold  stroke  has  removeti  himself  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  an  alluring  world. 

On  Saturday  morning,  when  the  station  plat- 
form was  crowded  with  men  waiting  for  the  city 
train.  King  attached  him.self  to  Profcs.sor  Weaver. 
Their  intercoui'sc  had  long  been  di.stinguished  by 
the  punctilious  politeness  of  men  who  recognize 
a mutual  antagonism  of  a nature  and  in  a cause 
which  pi-eelude  ojien  hostility.  This  morning  all 
King’s  formality  vanished  into  thin  air;  the  Pro- 
fessor  found  him  offensively  familiar,  vulgarly 
jocose.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  King,  Weaver  had 
to  forego  his  morning  smoke,  and,  arrived  in  the 
city,  he  actually  ran  and  tixik  refuge  in  a street  car. 

lie  did  not  know  where  that  car  was  going; 
he  did  not  care.  When  the  conductor  called  “ ( ‘ar 
stops  here,"  Profe.s.sor  Weaver  stepjied  off — 
stepped  off,  of  course  (why  not?),  directly  in 
front  of  that  thrice-blessed  poster. 


her  face  “ Mamma,”  she  cried,  scornfully,  “1(1  will  read  them  aloud,  .so  that  your  eyes  niavnot 
have  had  a lucky  escape,  and  a narrow  one.  My  be  injured.”  She  went  close  to  the  window,  and 
valentine  caprice  was  au  inspiration.  It  has  j read  by  the  fading  light : 


This  was  the  best  he  could  do,  and  when  the  dawn 
crept  in  through  his  lattice  he  knew  it  would  not 
do  at  all.  What  to  him  was  the  fame  of  his  trea- 
tise on  “Fossil  Fish,”  when  he  could  not  write  a 
simple  rhyming  valentine  for  Violet? 

King  at  once  faced  his  inability  to  write  ver.ses 
under  any  inspiration  or  saintly  protection,  and 
therefore  he  must  construe  “original”  as  “ori- 
ginated by  any  one,  if  only  .specially  originated  for 
Violet.” 

Clearly,  he  need  only  trouble  himself  to  find 
the  man  or  woman  who  possessed  a facile  trick 
of  rhyme.  As  his  acquaintance  numbered  a doz- 
en or  more  “liteniry  fellows,”  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  quest  woulil  be  neither  long  nor  fatigu- 
ing. Au  hour  after  recfiving  Violet’s  letter 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Boston,  intending  to  do  two 
or  three  hours’  work  in  his  office,  then  look  up  a 
poet,  dine  him,  and  negotiate  tlie  valentine  on  any 
terms. 

But  he  went  home  that  night  without  having 
happened  on  that  particularly  desirable  fellow. 
The  second  night  and  the  third  found  his  literary 
need  still  unpnivitled.  He  had,  by  that  time, 
found  and  dined  .Smith,  the  very  man  for  his  di- 
lemma, but  he  had  not  bc*en  able  to  explain  his 
position.  It  was  quite  simple  to  imagine  himself 
saying,  carelessly,  over  a bottle  of  Burgundy, 
laiok  here,  Smith,  reel  me  off  two  or  three 
verses — something  sweet  and  fetching — your 
very  tiest — a valentine  for  a girl  I know." 

Who  can  dcscrilie  the  complex  feeling  that  tied 
his  tongue  in  the  face  of  “ that  sarcastic  brute, 
Smith,”  smiling  so  genially  across  the  table? 

King  became  conscious  of  a depression  of 
spirits.  On  Thursday  night  sleep  forsook  him, 
and  he  took  a very  early  train  to  the  city  on  Fri- 
day morning.  He  never  knew  what  prompted 
him  to  lift  hi.s  heavy  eyes  and  fasten  them  on  n 
conspicuous  notice  staring  at  the  public  from  the 
door  of  a house  in  nn  obscuro  street.  But  he  did 
so  lift  and  fix  his  eyes,  and  standing  still,  a swift, 
wonderful  hojie  lighted  his  inner  darkness. 

ValaUinfn!  Vulmtinen  f Valentines! 

Valndiue*  to  Order! 

In  Prose  or  in  Verse!  tientimrntal  or  Comic! 

A jjerf'ert  fit  ffiuirantetfl ! 
tSti/j  ill ! iittji  in  ! 

Not  a moment  did  King  hesibite  almut  accept- 
ing the  seductive  inviution.  He  stepped  in;  he 
Icappil  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  stood  breath- 
loiQ.  bc^uut  old  Ilian  with  an  index  tanik  open 
on  KdfttgiijWt  placed  between  liiin  and  nn  ' 
wrW. 

a -riii«re  wa*  entered  in  this  book: 

Fanciful,  with  under-tone 

^-Violet," 


“ Valentines!  Valentines ! Valentines !" 

The  sun  seemeil  to  blaze  out  full  upon  this 
melancholy  man,  giving  him  generously  of  his 
brilliancy.  The  professorial  tread  became  a hop 
and  n skip.  In  five  minutes  the  old  gentleman 
with  whom  we  are  already  acquainted  had  enter- 
ed in  his  Ixxik ; 

Valentine  in  verse.  Fanciful,  with  under- 
tone of  sentiinciit.  To  Violet.” 

“Your  price,  sir?”  peering  quizzically  at  his 
shamefaced  customer. 

“Anything  you  please.  I must  have  a good 
thing.  No  alliterative  trash.”  “ Peerless,  pitiless 
Peri,”  rang  sorely  in  Weaver’s  ears. 

“ Well,  sir,  the  hour  has  come,  as  it  were.  For 
thirty  dollars,  though,  you  can  have  lines  to  a lady 
which  would  make  Shakspeare  or  Fletcher,  pret- 
ty clever  fellows  at  their  trade  too,  groan  in  his 
grave. 

The  Professor  silently  turned  away.  As  he 
went  down-stairs  his  cheeks  tingled,  a great  wave 
of  shame  sweeping  over  him — shame  that  he  had 
even  remotely  introduced  Violet  into  such  a trans- 
action. The  torture  which  he  cndiireii  that  day, 
in  scathing  self-accusation,  in  feeble,  contemptu- 
ous self-defense,  few  men  know.  When  he  re- 
ceived and  paid  for  his  valentine  he  intended  to 
destroy  it  at  once.  He  had  resolved  to  go  to  Vio- 
let on  Monday  and  say,  “ 1 cau  love  you,  and  take 
care  of  you  all  my  life,  but  I can  not  write  you  a 
valentine.” 

.“n)  lie  put  the  valentine  in  his  pixket,  not  siis. 
peeling  tile  flame  that  was  in  it,  nor  how  it  could 
burn.  It  began  to  burn  before  he  reached  the 
street.  On  his  journey  home  it  seemed  to  scorch 
his  heart,  near  which  it  lay,  and  when  after  din- 
ner he  had  retreated  among  his  books,  the  pain 
of  the  burning  was  intolerable. 

He  snatched  the  thing  then  from  his  pocket, 
and  held  it  over  his  wood  fire — held  it  there  fear- 
fully, as  if  it  were  a red-hot  coal  that  in  a mo- 
rncut  of  madness  he  had  plucked  from  the  hearth, 
and  on  the  white  surface  stood  out  ominously 
black  his  number,  '/77 — a lucky  number,  seven, 
therefore  three  sevens  must  be  thrice  lucky. 
Where  had  Professor  Weaver  heard  that  silly 
saying  ? Long  ago,  no  doubt,  for  it  came  ringing 
down  through  weary  years,  like  the  echo  of  some 
school-mate’s  laugh,  some  friend  of  his  childhood, 
long  dead,  long  forgotten — mocking  him  too, 
urging  him  on  to  grasp  this  last  hope,  to  grasp  it 
even  at  the  cost  of  deception  and  perjury.  With 
the  instinct  to  seize  whatever  comes  to  hand  in 
the  crises  where  happiness  or  life  is  at  stake,  the 
overwhelming  impulse  of  selfishness  which  sweeps 
out  of  existence  debatable  rights.  Professor  Wea- 
ver tore  open  the  envelope  and  feverishly  read 
bis  valentine. 

As  he  read,  principle,  intention,  re.solution,  van- 
ished— vanished  and  made  room  for  triumphant 
gladness.  He  felt  that  if  Violet  could  be  won  by 
u valentine,  he  hud  it  in  his  power  to  win  her. 

So  it  came  about  that  on  the  moiming  of  the 
14tli  of  February  two  valentines  lay  by  Violet’s 
breakfast  plate.  She  oiiencsl  that  addressed  in 
Professor  Weaver’s  haiulw  riling  first.  As  she 
rapidly  scanned  the  lines,  her  mother  saw  in  her 
face  a shadow  of  pain,  which  deepened,  and,  as 
she  took  up  the  other  valentine,  expresst^  itself : 
“ I am  afraid  that  Frank  is  bcau-n."  So  Violet 
revealed  to  her  mother,  and  probably  to  herself, 
the  iuclination  of  her  heart.  She  had  barely  un- 
folded King’s  valentine  when  the  tears  that  had 
been  in  her  eyes  dried,  and  an  angry  flush  dyed 


saved  me  from  two  worthless  men.  And,  oh, 
mamma,  I could  not  have  doubted  Professor 
Weaver’s  honor ! And  a.s  for  Frank,  I can  not— 
can  not  .sjicak  of  Frank  !” 

Before  Mrs.  Hazen  could  even  surmise  a cai1.se 
for  this  teinpe.^t,  Violet  had  swept  from  the  room. 

When  at  the  appointed  hour  Professor  Weaver 
was  shown  into  Mi-s.  Hazen’s  drawing-room  lie 
found  Violet  alone.  The  mother  and  daughter 
had  been  together  all  day,  and  the  di.smissal  of 
both  lovers  had  been  settled.  As  to  the  manner 
of  dismissing  Professor  Weaver,  Violet  had  yield- 
ed to  her  mother,  but  she  had  reserved  all  rights 
in  the  treatment  of  Mr.  King. 

As  the  curtains  fell  Wliiiid  the  Professor  he 
cro.ssed  the  room  to  Violet,  standing  in  the  bay- 
window,  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  said, 
gravely,  “I  have  come  for  your  answer.” 

She  answered,  “ No.” 

Her  eye's  met  liis  steadily,  and  the  stinging 
negative  struck  his  ears  like  a well-aimed  blow, 
linking  into  his  heart  and  tlirilling  through  every 
nerve.  After  that  there  was  a silence  in  the 
rcjom,  and  in  that  silence  the  girl  seeujtul  to  the 
Professor  to  shrink  into  the  folds  of  her  long  .soft 
dres.s,  and  to  fade  away  from  him  into  the  j)urple 
light  of  the  evening,  away  beyond  the  level  plains 
of  snow. 

Is  it  final  ?”  he  asked  at  last.  “ Is  there  no 
appe.i  I ?” 

“ None,”  she  said,  and  flung  out  her  arm  as  if 
‘ would  sweep  him  out  of  her  sight,  i’rcifessor 
Weaver  turned  to  leave  her.  At  the  door  he 
glanced  back.  She  wa.s  looking  out  the  window,  j 
and  stood  w ith  her  hands  clasped  iK-hind  her. 

He  put  down  his  hat  then,  and  recros.sed  the  j 
room.  "Miss  Hazen,  I am  not  going  to  trouble  | 
you  to  repeat  your  answer,  nor  indt'cd  to  give  you 
any  pain  at  all.  But  I must  tell  you  that  the  ' 
valentine  I sent  you  this  morning  »h.s  not — ” 

“ Spare  yourself,”  she  interruj)tcd  ; “ no  expla-  i 
nation  is  needed.” 

“Then  I have  only  to  say  good-by.  Will  you 
not  shake  hands  with  me?” 

“No!  no!  no !”  she  critnl ; and  thus  to  Weaver 
the  whole  story  of  the  discovery  of  his  imimsture 
w as  told. 

“It  was  a terrible  tem|)tntion.”  he  exclaimed, 
answering  all  that  her  violence  implied.  “.\iul  I 
love  you.  When  a man  like  me  comes  to  love  a 
w'oman  as  I love  you  he  may  perhaps  forget  the 
demands  of  trutli,  and  yet  imt  be  altogether 
worthless.” 

“ Then,”  said  Violet,  coldly,  “ he  mu.«t  abide  the 
conse<piences,  since  he  has  tried  his  nietluMl  on  a 
Woman  to  whom  a love  that  stoops  to  untruth  is 
a dishonor.” 

“ You  are  just,”  said  Weaver;  “ but  if  you  had 
loved  meat  ail  you  would  have  liad  mercy,  (iood- 
by.” 

He  went  away  then,  and  Violet  watc]ie<l  him 
walk  down  the  frozen  road.  Much  p.athos  there 
was  even  in  his  heavy  tread — more  in  the  uncon- 
sciously dejected  drtsqi  of  his  head  ; and  in  his 
heart  was  the  profound  sorrow  which,  when  it 
strikes  such  a heart,  consumes.  But  \’iolet,  who 
w-as  teiidcrne.ss  itself,  had  no  sense  of  her  cruelty, 
had  not  even  a |iassing  thought  for  the  misery 
she  had  inflicted  on  the  man  wlit>  had  just  left 
her.  She  had  promised  her  mother  to  dismiss 
him  kindly,  and  though  she  luul  not  been  ipiite 
able  to  do  that,  she  had  spareil  him  explanations. 

But,  after  all,  that  leniency  had  not  sprung  so 
much  from  consideration  for  him  as  from  pre- 
occupation touching  the  coming  interview  with 
King.  She  repeated  the  I’rolessor’s  words,  “If 
you  had  loved  me  at  all  you  would  have  had 
mercy.” 

Would  she?  How  little  he  knew!  B(K-ause 
she  did  not  love  him  at  all  she  had  spared  him. 

She  was  saving  all  her  passionate  anger  fur  the 
man  she  loved. 

The  twilight  was  deepening  when  King  came 
in.  Violet  could  see  that  he  had  left  his  hat  in 
the  hall,  as  if  he  had  come  to  st4iy.  .sJhc  saw  tis) 
the  easy  way  in  whii’h  he  crossed  the  room  to  | she 
her,  and  the  unusual  shyness  in  his  eyes. 

“ Violet !”  he  said,  then  drew  a (piick  breath, 
as  if  there  wore  nothing  more  to  say. 

She  took  the  nearest  chair.  “Sit  down,”  she 
said.  “ You  are  a charming  verse-maker.” 

King,  who  was  sensitive,  delwtetl  dangt'r  both 
in  her  chilly  voice  and  the  downward  curve  of  her 
eyelashes.  He  was  not  going  to  betniy  hitnself. 
lie  followed  her  and  .sto<Ki  lH*fore  her,  resting  one 
hand  carelessly  on  a table.  “.Never  mind  the 
verses;  you  know  1 have  not  come  here  to  talk 
about  them.  You  know — ” 

“ 1 know,”  she  broke  in,  with  a fla.sh  of  anger, 

“that  I will  not  have  you  dictate  to  me  what  I 
am  to  talk  about.” 

The  petulance  of  this  ebullition  niTiuse<l  King.  ^..v  . , „ - - 

He  smiled  down  at  her  a smile  so  va.stly  old  and  of  a little  personal  satisfaction,  he  would  some 
tolerant  that  she  lost  all  control,  and  blind  re-  ' day  seek  out  and  destroy  the  infamous  composer 
sentment  took  possession  of  her.  She  sprang  to  , of  “ valentines  to  order.” 
her  feet,  pulling  her  two 
valentines  from  the  vel- 
vet pocket  at  her  girdle. 

She  had  meant  to  drew 
King  into  a distinct  admis- 
sion touching  the  verses, 
and  then  drive  him  away 
with  scorn  for  the  lie; 
but  now,  in  her  anger,  she 
held  his  own  valentine 
close  to  his  eyes.  “ That 
is  yonr  handwriting?” 

“Yes.  It  is  rather 
dark,  but  — yes,  that  is 
my  handwriting.”  He  had 
drawn  his  eyes  together 

and  squinted  at  the  palter, 

which  coolness  exasper- 
ated Violet  still  farther. 

“Those  are  the  verses 
you  wrote  for  me.  Wait; 


“ Frouj  a tlew-flaiup.  mossy  bc<l, 

Where  the  fenis  faint  frugrauce  shed, 
I’eepefi  a shy  imiideii. 

Half  of  heaven,  half  of  earth. 

All  tlie  fiiirh-s,  to  her  birth 
Tripped  with  favors  laden. 

“With  sweetness  some  shuweri^  her. 
With  beamy  some  dowered  her, 

One  h -.sifm-wj  a soul ; 

One  u spirit  pure  and  true. 

Shining  througli  iier  eyes' dark  bloc; 
Violet,  iianiMi  the  whole. 

“ ‘ Violet’ — forest  echoes  rang  ; 

* Violet' — the  blithe  hitrls  sang. 

Soaring  to  the  Sun, 

Telling  of  the  deep-ln'd  treasure. 

Made  for  joy  and  lover's  pleasure. 
Waiting  to  be  won. 

“T^ie  listening  Siin  bellevefi. 

And  In  lnins|M>rt  quick  conceived 
Soiiglit  the  timid  miiiil; 

Straightway  told  her  of  Ids  passion. 

In  his  ardent,  glttwiiig  fashion, 

Nut  one  whit  afraid. 

“Y'et  to  him  no  word  she  said, 

Only  hetil  her  flower-like  head  ; 

Then  in  wrath  and  pride 
Swift  he  pressiti  a huriitng  kiss, 
t-'ryliig,  ‘Slie  shall  share  my  bliss.' 

'Neath  that  kiss  she  died. 

“Pale  with  misery  and  fright. 

The  Sun  sought’  refuge  in  the  night : 

Tlie  fairire  came  anew. 

Wept  and  rnstlcfl  o'er  ilicir  child 
Till  she  looketl  at  tliem  and  smiled 
Througli  tears  of  glial'iiliig  dew. 

I “Tlius  tliey  brouglif  lier  buck  to  life, 

iA'owliig  lier  for  sweetest  wife, 

Not  to  during  .Smi; 

But  by  lilm  wlio  soft  will  woo  her. 

And  wiili  hnuibli!  prayer  will  sue  her, 
Violet  may  be  woii." 

I “ Tho.>ie  are  the  verees  I sent  yon,"  he  said,  as 
the  Inst  line  fell  quiveiitig  from  her  lips.  “And 
' you  have  added  a great  deal  to  the  ‘ rhyme  of  the 
poet  by  the  iR-Hiily  of  thy  voice.’” 

Site  WHS  be.-'ide  liitii  again,  holding  up  two  val- 
ciitities  now-.  ,Slic  had  not  noticed  the  careful 
wording  of  liis  reply. 

“ IVrilitps  you  w ill  tell  me  that  this  too  is  your 
liaiidwritiiig,  and  that  to  amit.se  and  puzzle  me 
you  sent  tnc  two  t'opics  of  your  original  verses. 
Or  pcihajis  you  will  tell  me  that  hy  a singular 
coiiieidciicc  two  men  were  at  once  in.s[iired  with 
one  idea  ami  one  tongue.”  She  threw  her  valen- 
tines on  the  floor,  ami  iiiovc<l  back  from  him,  look- 
ing at  him  fiercely.  “ 1 should  not  lie  surpri.sed — 
oh  no,  I should  not  be  siirprist.-d  at  all!  There 
may  lie  other  filen.siiiit  fictions  eoniiiig  at  this  mo- 
ment readily  to  your  lips.  There  may  be  other 
inelliods  w ith  w hich  I tun  not  familiar — methods 
of  tricking,  deceiving,  lying — ” 

“Stop  there!”  he  cri<*d,  and  Ids  liaiid  grasped 
her  arm,  tlicn  flung  it  away.  He  had  picked  up 
tlie  sheef.s  of  paper,  and  .-till  lield  them.  He  had 
leeogiiized  I’rofessor  Weaver's  ha  ml  writing,  and 
.seen  at  a gl.iiiee  that  the  vei>es  were  identical. 
He  nmlei-stmsl  the  situation,  and  tiie  conviction 
that  Violet  had  been  teiiqiorixiiig  roused  in  him 
auger  (piicU  ns  her  tiw  ii.  " Listen  to  me,”  lie 
Went  on,  ill  a voiei*  that  defied  resistance.  “I 
have  a right  to  be  lieard,  ami  I take  it.  You  ask- 
ed for  original  verses,  ami  I chose  to  construe 
original  as  written  specially  for  you,  no  matter 
by  whom.  I looked  at  the  re((iiest  as  a whim, 
but  1 w.iuld  do  anytliiiig  to  giatifv  a whim  of 
yours — aiiv  thing  in  my  power,  that  is;  and  as  I 
coiilil  not  compose  ii  valentine,  I luid  tho.se  verses 
written  to  order.  .Vnother  man  has  had  a valen- 
tine made  to  <irdcr,  ami,  by  great  good  fortune, 
the  same  valentine,  flood  fortune,  1 say,  be- 
cause it  show  s me,  and  I liope  it  sliows  him,  tliat 
a matter  of  life  and  death  to  us  was  only  fun  to 
you.  1 have  made  a mistake.  I have  loved  as  a 
Woman  a frivolous,  licartless  child.” 

“.\m  I that?”  she  said,  in  u husky  whisper; 

“ frivolous,  heartless?” — Imikiug  up  at  him  as  if 
she  were  the  guiltiest  wretch  in  the  world,  and 
he  an  nceiisiiig  luigcl.  “ I did  not  mean— I did 
not  know — ” Then,  with  a gesture  and  in  a voice 
of  despair.  “ Wliat  shall  I do?  what  .shall  I do?” 

and  falling  on  her  knees,  buried  her. 

. - . .'usliitincd  scat. 

Just  for  a iiiomctit  King  stood  looking  down 
at  her  slight  figure,  shaken  with  soliS.  He  was 
not  thinking  that  in  spite  of  the  hateful  valCT- 
tinc  he  had  won,  though  he  felt  he  hi^.  He 
was  simply  filled  for  once  with  a eonsciousnesa 
of  his  own  absolute  nnworthiness,  his  unfitness 
to  touch  or  aiiproacli  the  girl  on  her  knees  be- 
side him. 

Hut,  after  all,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arm^  and 
dried  her  tears,  and  comforted  her ; and  know- 
ing  well  the  advantage  which  in  this  situation  a 
man  has,  ho  made  full  confession  of  Ida  deliber- 
ate deceit.  He  even  expressed  sympathy  for 
Professor  Weaver.  Ho  declare*!,  too,  that,  tor 
the  Professor’s  sake,  piitting  aside  all  question 


^•‘■■"'g  light: 


'iln]  im  won!  ^kf  ~ii 

'"  *f>th»iKip^’ 

■,  Jhtrtiittti, 

■ I'ludI  >lafe  B,  ,^, 

-‘III  'IwkiftiliKdii® 
'"'  '"''*<■7  iwi  frijlil, 

■;■  7-Wo-fr  Thai  deli! 

'""W  >1  tl«n  Ml)  aju 
'"'i-'h  t«i„o(5l«'»i,,^ 

li'T  for  •‘«eei»i  tjfa 
' I'>  <l»riiie  Saij; 


"11  quivering  frofflh„6j,  -i; 
ias.'Tftitildloilie'rtisgi 
■•Illy  i>f  thv  vuiif.'" 

•i'lf  him  ugsinjiolilin’giir.n. 
^he  bad  not  notked  -irKa 
- ifpiv. 

‘ ■ «ill  t'Jl  ineihitibBtioi.'* 
'"■(  that  to  3inii<(  u>jf(agj 
nil  finies  of  your  nrniw  i?^ 

■ I »ill  tell  ni«  tki  hti  s,-4 
I)  men  »ere  it  oniv  it.H'k."; 
■' ' toneue.''  Shethret  brf 
'.mill  iiiovd  hack  fMi  Ir  rt 
I "ly.  " I slioiiM  not  bf 
i not  tie  l•llr|]ri'fd  It  lil'  [>? 
lili’asiiiifii'iiuiiMonikitr-.''. 
r ■■ 'iiiir  li|ii.  There  lutv*.' 


oliMhiiC  to  Itati'f » *3 
■ ill  my  (Ki«er,tluli-:i”' 
.m;  a valflitilif.Ihvilh''^' 

Aiiiitiierniaiihi''*;:  ■ 


i,  ami-take. 

„i3  heartless  child." 

she  said,  ill  1 
',l^.*"-ksikiii): 
wri-leh  if  111* 

.and. 

r ,^|,  »itlii:«"i^‘"‘£  ' 
,„.yiliiii'«i»'7". 

I',:;!,,!  „n  her  knee-.  H*"''- 

...  ILilhlie  W'^.^.; 

,1  for  once  With  1"^' 
uiiaortliine-.-.  ^'V 

.heiiM.^;;J:^;S^ 

and  oiiii'ort^''^  , 111. 
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WINTER  CLOTHING. 

Whkn  we  want  an  encrfgeiic  phrase  to  describe 
our  winters  we  call  them  “Siberian  winters,”  and 
we  tliink  that  we  are  speaking  metaphorically. 
But  the  winters  of  our  Northern  Slates  are  actu- 
ally as  cold  as  those  of  a considerable  part  of 
Siberia.  I .say  nothing  of  the  extremes  of  Nortli- 
em  Siberia,  where  the  cold  w eallier  for  the  w liole 
Northern  licmisphere,  so  to  speak,  is  roanufae- 
tured.  But  while  in  Western  Siberia,  except  in 
the  high  lalitudc^f,  mereury  does  not  freeze  every 
year,  in  nearly  all  of  our  Northern  States  and  Ter- 
ritories it  freezes  (at  .H9'’  F.)  from  time  to 

time,  though  happily  not  every  year.  It  is  thus 
against  winters  that  may  be  fairly  called  Siberian 
in  their  severity  that  we  of  the  Northern  States 
have  to  protect  oui-selves.  And  our  winters  are 
not  only  excessively  cold  in  their  extreme  tein- 
pei-atures,  they  are  also  excessively  variable.  In 
none  of  our  Northern  or  Northwestern  States  can 
an  equably  c-old  winter  be  found.  How  many  an 
invalid  has  been  lured  nwray  from  his  home,  never 
to  ri-turn,  by  false  promi.ses  in  this  respect ! 

Our  winter  climate,  then,  is  (1)  a climate  of  ex- 
treme severity,  and  (2)  a climate  of  extreme  va- 
riability The  two  points  which  I wish  to  make 
about  winter  clothing  depend  directly  upon  these 
two  eharaeteristies. 

(1.)  Tlie  severity  of  onr  winters  makes  woollen 
clothing  essential,  and  especially  tiannel  under- 
clothing. Robust  persons  will  get  along  well 
enough  with  the  oidiiiary  “ mixed  under-we.ar”  ; 
but  ill  winter  flannels  are  the  warmest,  in  sum- 
mer they  are  the  coolest,  of  garments  to  wear 
next  the  skin.  How  is  this  paradox  explained? 
The  fibres  of  the  wool  touch  each  other  Imt  slight- 
ly ; in  other  word.s,  the  texture  of  the  flannel  i.s 
loose,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  w ith  air,  which 
is  one  of  the  slowest  of  conductors  of  heat,  so 
that  the  warmth  of  tlie  boiiy  is  retained  — of 
course  by  virtue  of  the  entangled  air,  and  not 
mainly  by  the  fibre  of  tlie  wool  iuself.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  summer-time  the  outer  cloth- 
ing is  thin,  the  insensible  perspiration  which  con- 
stantly passes  through  the  woollen  tissue  evapo- 
rates readily,  and  cools  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Count  Rurnford,  who  made  the  first  important 
experiments  on  this  subject,  says  that  by  wearing 
flannel  “ the  pores  of  the  skin  are  disencuniher- 
ed,  and  they  are  continually  .surrounded  by  a dry 
and  salubrious  atmosphere."  He  adds  that  tlie 
more  genenil  use  of  flannels  would  prevent  a 
number  of  diseases.  A poor  conductor  of  heat, 
a substance  that  allows  the  ready  e.seiipe  of  per- 
spiration, a comfortable,  light,  and  pliant  fabric, 
and  one  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  wet  through,  it  is 
by  fat  the  best  of  all  materials  for  under-wear. 
No  other  possesses  all  these  good  qualities,  and 
it  is  surpri.sing  to  find  a popular  English  writer 
saying,  in  a recent  manual  of  Health  and  Oemi- 
pation,  that  “ for  the  well-to-do  silken  under- 
garments are  better  than  flannel.”  In  what  re- 
spect? This  is  the  rapture  of  dogmatism.  Whetli- 
er  for  the  “well-to-do,”  in  the  English  writer’s 
phrase,  or  for  ordimirv  peojde,  the  pre-eminent 
value  of  flannel  for  uuder-clolliing  is  well  estab- 
lished. 

I think  that  enreful  housekeepers  will  thank 
me  for  a word  about  bow  to  treat  flannels  so  as 
to  prevent  most  of  the  shrinking  wliieli  is  their 
one  fault,  and  a fault  which  prejudices  many  peo- 
ple again.st  their  use : 

1.  Get  a quality  of  fl.imicl  that  is  a little  loose- 
ly woven,  not  of  too  tight  a texture,  aiid  buy  or 
cut  the  gannenta  rather  large,  allowing  alamt  two 
inches  in  the  length  of  an  under-shirt  against  the 
moderate  shrinkage  tliat  can  not  be  prevented. 

2.  In  washing  the  flannels  do  not  allow  soap  to 
lie  rubbed  upon  them,  and  do  not  let  the  garments 
themselves  be  serubbeil  or  rulibeil ; this  fulls  the 
material,  and  makes  them  shrink.  Tiiey  siiould 
be  washed  by  squeezing  them  in  hot  anil  strong 
suds,  and  then  rinsed  out  in  very  hot  water.  Both 
to  the  strong  suds  and  to  the  very  hot  water  add 
liquid  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  a table-spoon- 
ful to  the  gallon.  The  French  housekeepers,  w ho 
are  very  practical  people,  have  found  out  that  this 
is  better  than  borax  for  the  purpose. 

8.  Do  not  put  the  flannels  aside  wet.  Put  them 
out  to  dry  as  soon  as  they  are  washed,  and  iron 
them  before  they  are  entirely  dry,  so  as  not  to 
have  to  dampen  them  again,  lion  very  thor- 
oughly. 

Following  these  rules  will  prevent  nearly  all 
shrinkage. 

A word  should  be  addeil  about  mixed  wear  for 
under-clothing.  Tliis  is  what  is  generally  found 
in  the  shops  ready-made ; only  in  the  large  towns 
will  you  find  ready-made  all-wool  under  clothing. 
A mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  if  the  cotton  ami  tlie 
wool  are  carded  together  before  weaving,  washc.-i 
very  well.  Canton  flannel  makes  good  winter 
under-clothing.  But  the  all-wool  is  tlie  best ; and 
the  garments  are  easily  made  at  home  or  by  tht; 
seamstress,  and  they  wear  so  much  better  than 
mixeil  goods  that  it  is  economical  as  well  us 
healthful  to  use  them. 

(2.)  The  second  feature  of  onr  climate  is  its  rrt- 
riability.  The  second  practical  point  in  winter 
dress  is  to  dres»  according  to  tJu  weatlur.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  adapt  at  least  the  outer  clothing 
to  the  greater  or  less  cold  of  the  day ; it  requires 
a little  care  and  forethought,  but  it  is  worth  the 
trouble.  One  may  be  helped  in  this  matter  by 
the  weatlier  bulletins.  I trust  that  I shall  not 
compromise  the  serious  purpose  of  this  paper  by 
giving  a bit  of  advk«  which  will  seem  droll  to 
some  of  my  readers.  It  is  none  the  less  sound, 
and  it  is  this ; Dress  according  to  the  indications 
of  the  Signal  Service  when  you  can,  that  is  to 
say,  when  they  are  borne  out  by  existing  weather. 
They  are  generally  borne  out ; the  morning  pa- 
pers tell  us  pretty  accurately  what  sort  of  wea- 
tlier  we  arc  to  have  during  the  day,  and  for  all 
but  the  most  robust  persons  it  is  a simple  matter 
of  duty  to  guard  against  the  waves  of  cold  or  heat 
that  leap  upon  us  from  the  West.  Is  it  growing 
colder  when  you  leave  home  in  the  morning,  with 
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warning  of  a cold  wave  sweeping  eastward  from 
St.  Paul,  and  the  mercury  freezing  in  Northern 
Minnesota  ? Then  put  on  your  wannest  overcoat, 
and  tie  a silk  handkerchief  or  comforter  anaind 
your  neck  ; and  do  not  forget  the  woollen  stock- 
ings. Is  it  a mild  winter’s  day,  with  promise  of 
a still  higher  temperature  before  night?  Tlien 
leave  the  wraps  at  home ; they  will  be  overheat- 
ing, and  make  the  skin  too  tender. 

In  tine,  dress  according  to  the  actual  need  of 
the  day,  not  forgetting  what  the  day  may  bring 
forth  in  the  way  of  a change  before  its  close. 
Keep  warm  in  the  cold,  and  by  keeping  always 
warm  enough  and  not  too  warm  you  will  defy 
the  doctor  for  many  a day. 

Titus  Munson  Coan. 


THE  IMPORTATION  OF  WORKS 
OF  ART-MR.  BELMONT’S  BILL. 

Thk  hill  recently  presented  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Belmont,  placing  on  the 
free  list  all  works  of  art  and  objects  of  artistic 
and  arcliKsological  value,  is  the  first  notable  re- 
sult of  the  action  taken  in  November  last  by  the 
Stx^iety  of  American  Artists.  This  society,  after 
a careful  discussion  of  the  subject,  pas.se<i  unan- 
imously a resolution  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  works  of  art,  and  voted  to  call  tiie 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  country  to  this  ac- 
tion. The  resolution  was  widely  circulated  and 
much  commented  upon,  and  while  it  has  been  re- 
votetl  by  various  arti.stic  societies  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  it  has  been  met  by  no  open  opposition 
to  its  prineiplc.s. 

It  is  a signilicant  fact  that  this  movement  has 
originated  in  an  organization  largely  composed 
of  younger  members  of  tlie  artistic  guild,  most  of 
whom  have  yet  their  spiira  to  win.  They  liave 
found  in  their  own  country  a discouraging  lack 
of  those  influences  which  surrounded  them  while 
they  were  studying  or  practicing  their  profession 
abroad,  and  they  have  combined  to  secure,  as  near 
as  possible,  the  same  conditions  under  which 
they  have  hilherto  found  their  progress  most  rap- 
id and  their  zeal  most  stimiihited.  Although 
America  is  now  one  of  the  host  picture  markets 
in  the  world,  it  is  the  one  country  w here  it  is  im- 
possible for  a resident  artist  to  jirotit  from  the 
chief  advantage  of  a picture  exhibition — I'ompar- 
ison  of  his  own  works  with  the  best  eoiitenipo- 
raneous  productions.  This  heeau.se  no  foreign 
artist  can  afford  to  pay  a duty  of  a tenth  of  the 
liriee  asked  for  his  jiietiire  on  the  remote  chances 
of  .selling  it  in  an  exliibition,  and  because  no  pic- 
ture dealer  can  afford  to  import  works  of  art 
which  are  not  sure  to  bring  him  profit.  Further, 
America  is  the  only  eounfry  where  the  artist  and 
tlie  student  find  a penalty  imposed  on  the  prose- 
cution of  their  stiuiies  by  the  discouragement  of 
the  importaiion  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  ar- 
tistic development — photographs  and  engravings 
of  tlie  old  and  the  modern  masters,  and  plaster 
casts  of  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture. 

Mr.  Belmont’s  hill  is  so  comprehensive  in  its 
sooiie  that  it  will  probably  meet,  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  tlie  public  mind  on  the  tariff 
question,  some  obstruction  to  its  passage ; hut 
since  it  undoubtedly  emtiodies  the  desires  of  the 
artists  and  the  art  students  of  the  United  States, 
it  seems  not  iinreasonalile  to  expect  its  final  ae- 
eejitance  by  Congress.  The  speetaele  of  the  pro- 
tected praying  for  relief  from  iirotection  is  too 
rare  a one  not  to  carry  some  weight  of  argument 
in  itself. 

The  only  opiiosition  to  this  bill  which  ought  to 
have  a hearing  will  come  fi-om  some  artists  who 
believe  that  their  interests  are  protected  by  a 
tariff  on  the  importation  of  works  of  art.  They 
fear  foreign  eompetitioii,  forgetting  that  scores  of 
American  artists  who  have  chosen  to  reside  in 
Europe  have  their  full  share  of  suece.ss  there, 
forgetting  tliat  American  pictures  in  the  Salon 
and  in  the  Royal  Academy  are  often  among  the 
most  notable  works  in  these  exhibitions — forget- 
ting, in  fact,  that  the  moment  native  works  can 
be  eompareil  with  the  rank  and  file  of  European 
produetioiis,  that  moment  the  present  fasliion  in 
favor  of  the  foreign  canvases  will  begin  to  wane. 
Tlie  ordinary  cry  against  the  free  entry  of  works 
of  art  is  that  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  w ill  cause 
the  country  to  be  flooddl  with  foreign  rubbish. 
Certainly  the  opinion  of  any  American  arti.st  who 
confesses  to  a fear  of  competition  with  this  so- 
ealled  foreign  rubbish  is  scarcely  worth  taking 
on  this  question.  Further,  the  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  does  not  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  this  class  of  pictures ; it  only  prohibits  the 
exhibition  of  a higher  class  of  works,  w hich  can 
not  be  brought  to  this  country  at  great  expense 
on  the  simple  chance  of  sale.  This  cry  against 
foreign  rubbish  is  but  the  echo  of  the  wail  which 
arose  when  the  chromo  first  shed  its  lurid  light 
on  the  art  atmosphere  of  this  country.  Every- 
body then  said  that  small  painti'rs  would  have  to 
go  to  the  wall,  that  ehromos  would  fill  the  place 
of  mediocre  paintings,  and  th.at  only  the  best  art- 
ists would  survive  this  terrible  eonipetition.  Peo- 
ple had  said  the  same  thing  alxuit  photography 
and  the  portrait  painter,  but  when  the  chromo 
came  on  the  scene  no  one  seemed  to  remember 
that  photographs  had  only  increased  the  demand 
for  and  facilitated  the  production  of  portraits. 
The  chromo  has  had  its  uses.  It  has  reached  the 
remotest  ranch  in  the  savagest  w ild-cat  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  germ  there  started  will  sooner  or 
later  develop  into  something  better  and  higher 
in  taste,  for  the  love  of  art  is  contagious  and  of 
rapid  growth.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  flooding 
a picture  market.  Every  dealer  knows  that  the 
more  he  sells,  the  more  he  can  sell.  Apart,  then, 
from  all  considerations  of  the  development  of 
public  taste,  of  the  high  educational  value  of  ar- 
tistic productions,  of  our  duties  to  ourselves  and 
to  posterity,  all  artists  should,  for  their  own 
progress  and  profit,  welcome  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Belmont’s  bill  as  a sign  of  the  dawn  of  a new 
era  in  American  art,  when  we  may  hold  our  place 


in  the  conclave  of  artistic  people,  modest  though 
our  representation  may  be,  with  a perfect  faith 
that  out  of  these  small  beginnings  shall  come  no- 
ble and  monumental  results. 

F.  D.  Mili.kt. 


THE  LIEDERKRANZ  BALL. 

What  do  we  of  New  York  not  owe  to  the  Ger- 
mans, not  the  Germans  of  the  father-laud,  but 
the  Gerniaiis  “in  our  midst,”  or  at  least  upon 
our  ea-st  side.  Bketiiovkn  would  have  composed 
and  Inger-heer  been  brewed  if  “ the  recoil  of  the 
revolutionary  wave  of  1848”  had  not  flung  upon 
our  shores  th<  u -ands,  increasing  later  into  tens 
and  hundreds  uf  thousands,  of  these  excellent 
persons.  But  for  the  general  diffusion  laith  of 
the  excitement  of  Beethoven  and  tlie  mild  stupe- 
faction of  the  beverage  which  has  so  largely  sup- 
planted the  more  fervid  and  potent  spirits  which 
we  fonnerly  used  to  excess,  we  are  clearly  in- 
debted to  the  German  iiniii ignition. 

It  is  a curious  study  for  an  idle  social  philoso- 
pher what  New  York— or,  for  that  matter,  any  oth- 
er Aiiierieaii  city  of  the  Nortli — would  now  be  if 
it  had  proceeded  solely  along  the  lines  of  its  ear- 
lier development,  and  if  the  German  contingent 
had  remained  as  inappreciable  as,  for  c.\aniple, 
the  French  element  now  is  in  its  population.  Our 
music,  of  the  primitive  leanness  of  which  Mr. 
Richakd  Ghant  White  has  given  a vivid  picture 
in  some  recent  magazine  papers,  and  the  leanness 
uf  which  not  even  his  amiable  partialities  as  a 
praiser  of  time  pa.st  can  disguise,  would  have 
been  virtually  non-existent,  for  the  native  fiddler 
is  much  without  honor  and  mastly  void  of  skill, 
and  the  gospel  of  reliixatioii  which  Mr.  Heiibert 
vSpencer  inculcated  after  dinner  would  not  have 
been  far  more  per.siiasively  pivached  by  Teuton- 
ic example  in  gardens  by  the  water  side. 

Perliaps  the  most  enviable  jioint  about  the  Ger- 
man, to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  is  that  he  is  mer- 
ry and  not  asliaiiied.  The  average  Englishman 
or  the  average  American  still  fakes  his  pleasure 
sadly,  as  Froissart  asswled  of  his  remote  pro- 
genitor. He  needs  an  exctise  for  enjoying  him- 
self, and  pretends  to  find  it  in  some  hygienic  or 
moral  mission.  He  cuts  ea|)ers  to  strengthen  his 
tibial  rnu.selcs,  or  to  sliow  that  he  is  not  above  in- 
nocent mirth.  Advanced  hypocrites  even  pre- 
tend that  tliey  go  fishing  on  iiecoiint  of  the  fi.sh. 
No  inau  will  admit  that  he  is  enjoying  himself 
because  be  likes  it  and  without  reserve. 

It  follows — and  this  is  the  great  truth  we  have 
been  leading  up  to — that  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  can 
not  give  a public  ball.  His  private  entertain- 
ments of  that  nature  are  of  a majestic  and  pro- 
cessional character  to  the  adult  participants  ; and 
as  for  a respectable  and  solvent  person  of  mature 
years  permilting  liimself  to  be  stampeded  into 
wild  whirlings  upon  the  floor  of  a public  ball- 
room, with  bis  countenance  divested  of  what 
Thackeray  describes,  in  his  countryman  at  a 
ball,  as  “its  usual  English  expression  of  intense 
gloom  and  subdued  agony,”  but  gleaming  with 
happiness  and  perspiration — the  proposition  is 
simply  unspeakable.  He  abandons  balls  where 
people  go  to  enjoy  themselves  either  to  children 
or  to  ruftians  and  rioters. 

Now  the  German,  it  need  scarcely  be  .said,  is 
superior  to  all  this  nonsense,  and  has  given  his 
name  to  a cotillion  through  which  he  prances 
with  unaffected  dcliglif,  hut  wliich  is  performed 
by  iier.sons  of  other  nations  as  a eeiemonial  ob- 
servance. And  tlie  only  public  bulls  given  in 
■New  York  that  are  at  once  worth  going  to,  and 
tliat  may  be  safely  gone  to,  are  those  given  by 
the  German  singing  societies. 

Of  these  societies  the  Liederkranz (the  Garland 
of  Hongs,  as  the  excellent  sentimentalists  who 
c-ompose  it  call  themselves)  is  tlie  oldest  and  the 
most  important,  dating  back  almost  to  the  he- 
giiining  of  the  (Tcniian  invasion,  for  this  of  1888 
is  its  thirtieth  annual  ball,  and  in  1858  the  Ger- 
niBiis  of  New  York  were  but  a feeble  folk.  The 
Liederkranz  has  grown  and  prospered,  having 
had  for  many  years  a ehib-house  in  Fourth  Street, 
wliich  it  abandoned  a few  months  ago  for  a new 
house  and  a more  fashionable  situation  up  town. 
Among  its  fifteen  hundred  members  are  many  of 
tlie  best  and  most  solid  of  our  German  citizens, 
who  know  (piite  as  well  how  to  work  as  how  to 
play.  It  has  periodical  club  concerts,  which  are 
much  prized  by  those  who  arc  so  fortiinnte  as  to 
be  bidden  to  them ; but  its  only  really  public  ap- 
pearance during  the  year  is  at  the  I’arnival  mas- 
querade, which  this  year  was  given  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  on  Monday,  February  6. 

The  procession  of  the  society  is  the  spectacular 
feature  of  the  ball,  and  this  got  under  way  from 
the  adjoining  siipper-room  at  half  past  ten.  The 
ipsthetic  and  the  humorous  sense  of  the  members 
and  the  ingenuity  of  their  costumers  were  taxed 
in  the  attempt  of  every  member  to  startle  both 
his  neighbors  and  the  natives,  who  in  great  num- 
ber witnessed  from  the  boxes  above  tlie  flow  of 
the  iridescent  river  upon  the  floor  of  the  Acade- 
my. The  various  committees  which  liad  charge 
of  the  arrangements  were  uniformed  in  fancy 
dresses : the  masquerade  committee  in  the  court 
di-ess  of  Louts  XVI.,  with  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee ill  corresponding  costumes;  the  door 
eominitteo  in  the  dress  of  hunters  from  “the 
Nachtlagc  of  Granada” ; the  floor  committee  in 
costumes  of  Louis  XVI.  nguin,  but  in  four  recog- 
nizable colors.  Prince  Carnival  was,  as  he  al- 
ways is,  a particularly  stunning  figure.  Of  course 
there  was  the  usual  miscellatiy  of  stereotyped 
masquerade  characters,  serious  and  comic,  but 
there  were  also  startling  innovators,  as  a “Bac- 
ehaiite”  and  a “ Fire  Queen,”  and  two  sisters  us 
Summer  and  Spring,  in  whom  the  most  jadeii 
frequenters  of  masquerades  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  novelties.  All  Lieilorkranz  halls 
arc  hriHiant,  but  the  connoisseurs  seem  to 
settled  that  this  Lietlerkranz  ball  exceeded  all 
others  in  brilliaiiey.  There  were  eight  thousand 
persons  present  at  it,  and  an  iinusiially  large  pro- 
portion of  them  in  fancy  dress.  The  view  of  the 


floor  from  the  galleries,  in  its  unrepresentah 
evolutions  of  glaiieiiig  light  and  shifting  eoh 
was  worth  going  a long  way  to  see. 

After  the  parade  of  the  swiety  had  been  di 
missed,  the  fliair  was  opened  to  the  dancers,  ai 
we  may  emphasize  for  the  occasion  one  of  tl 
most  familiar  and  honored  of  the  observations  i 
Jenkins,  that  “ the  festivities  were  prolonged 
a lute  hour.” 

COLORADO  SNOW-SLIDES. 

As  the  hardy  miners  and  the  scarcely  less  vei 
turesoiiie  farmers  penetrate  the  recesses  uf  tl 
vii.st  ranges  of  iiioimtuiiis  groiipeil  under  the  ge 
eral  name  of  the  Rocky  ^oiiiitaiiis,  they  arc  im 
iiifreqneiitly  ex|H)sed  to  dangers  which  are  faiiii 
iar  in  the  song  and  story  of  the  dwellers  in  tl 
Alps,  hut  which  have  been  comparatively  ui 
known  in  our  country.  Recent  dispatches  fro 
Denver,  the  thriving  chief  city  of  Colorado,  i 
count  such  an  experience.  West  of  the  Froi 
Range,  wliich  rises  abrupt  and  frowning  aboi 
tills  bii.sy  town,  lies  the  Saguache  Range,  upe 
the  slope  of  which  the  two  forks  of  the  (iiiiiiiisi. 
River  have  tlieir  source,  ami  from  which  they  flo 
in  broad  curves  west  and  south  to  form,  in  joii 
ing,  the  Grand  River.  In  tlie.se  nioiintains  ai 
gitiiated  some  of  the  rieliest  of  the  mines  of  t'o 
orado,  while  in  tlie  “ parks”  both  east  and  we 
the  fertile  soil  has  attracted  a ooiisiderablc  agi 
cultural  population.  The  Denver  and  Rio  (iram 
Railroad,  whose  eoitrsc  is  marked  by  as  many  iq 
and  downs  and  sharp  changes  ami  dangeroi 
turns  as  that  of  the  stock  of  tlie  eompanv  in  Wa 
Street,  approaches  this  region  from  the  west,  an 
sweeps  witli  a varied  curve  along  the  base  of  tl 
hills  to  the  neighliorhood  of  Ruby  Peak.  Th 
imiuntaiii,  some  live  tlioiisaml  feet  in  heiitht  froi 
base  to  siiinniit,  lies  between  Irwin  on  the  .soiitl 
west  and  Gothic  on  the  noiTlieast.  U()oii  its  sidi 
are  located  tlie  works  of  the  Ruby  Uliief,  Howai 
Extension,  Oakes,  and  Durango  mines,  w ith  otlier 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  January  8ii,  ahoi 
an  hour  after  midnight,  a “ snow-slide,  ” as  oi 
homely  Western  ])hrase  terms  an  avalaiieho,  stal- 
ed from  the  suniniit.  The  distance  to  the  foe 
of  the  mountain  is  nearly  a mile.  The  masr-* 
of  snow,  gathering  force  as  they  went,  adding  I 
their  weight  and  velocity  witli  every  instant,  an 
gathering  in  their  emhraee  trees,  rm  ks,  and  eartl 
swept  with  them  ail  the  shaft-houses  and  nn 
ehinery  of  the  mines,  and  buried  them  at  tl 
holtoiii  of  the  gulch.  The  inmates  of  the  liiiih 
ings,  eight  in  immher,  were  carried  down  with  tl 
slide.  Ill  tlie  early  morning  a party  from  th 
neigliboriiig  town  was  organized  to  rescue  tlion 
and  after  laliorioiis  digging,  all  were  fend.  tin. 
however,  was  dying,  and  two  others  were  i. 
ly  wounded. 

The  danger  ought  not  to  have  been  niiforeseei 
for  on  the  ))rcvioiis  Saturday  one  Mr.  (iiMinsPEEi 
siiperintemletit  of  the  Paradi.se  Mine,  had  unde 
taken  to  ci-oss  the  same  niuuiitain  near  (iothi. 
had  been  overtaken  by  an  avalanche,  and  hurle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  neighboring  giileli.  So  grei 
was  the  mass  of  this  slide  that  the  body  of  tli 
wretched  man  could  not  lx-  recovered.  The  dept 
of  .snow  beneath  wliich  he  is  huried  is  believed  I 
be  at  least  one  hiiiulreil  feet,  and  his  lifeless  fon 
must  be  left  until  the  return  of  spring  unlock 
his  temporary  tomb.  And  on  the  morning  afu 
the  disaster  at  Irwin  the  town  of  Gothic  wa 
startled  by  a shock  like  that  of  an  cartliqiiaki 
the  wliole  town  troinblitig  as  a vast  land-slid 
plunged  past  it. 

The  line  of  the  Denver  ami  Rio  Grande  Riii 
road  is  (leeiiliurly  subject  to  this  kind  of  aecideii 
Something  more  than  two  years  ago,  in  N'oven 
her,  1880,  the  company  w-as  pushing  with  greii 
energy  its  Mokomo  extension.  A hand  of  sixt 
workmen  were  engaged  in  clearing  tlie  roadwa 
across  a small  streiefli  of  level  land  at  the  foi 
of  a mountain  towering  alxjve  them  nearly  thre 
thoii.sand  feet.  A construction  train  with  a sti 
larger  party  had  just  rolled  away  froiii  the  poim 
One  of  the  lalxtrers,  as  he  east  a shovelful  of  dii 
across  the  teinjxirarv  track,  noticed  a quiverin 
of  the  branches  of  some  stunted  pine-trees  itpo 
the  mountain  side.  Glancing  up  to  learn  its  eausi 
he  saw  the  whole  inoiiiitain-side  near  the  Uip  i 
motion,  though  no  sound  had  reached  his  ears 
But  his  shout  of  terror,  as  he  dropped  his  shovt 
to  run,  was  mingled  with  a sullen  roar  that  part 
lyzed  his  startled  eoinpanions.  Before  they  coiil 
follow  him  the  snow-slide  was  upon  them.  I 
dashed  the  embankment  into  a cloud  of  dust,  lik 
the  spray  on  the  breaking  crest  of  a great  wavi 
and  in  tlie  rushing  mass  of  earth  and  snow  th 
iron  rails  were  torn  from  their  places  and  twis 
ed  nr  broken  like  threads.  Hearing  the  terrihl 
crash,  the  hand  of  men  upon  the  eoiistructio 
train  turned  only  to  see  the  spot  on  which  tlie 
had  just  left  their  companions  piled  high  with 
shapeless  bank  reaching  far  across  the  valley  i 
the  bottom  of  the  pass.  They  hurried  to  the  r*^i 
cue,  and  a hundred  pairs  of  arms  were  soon  di( 
ging  with  desperate  energy  at  the  df-liris.  Cur 
oiisly  enough,  one-half  the  number  of  the  burie 
men  were  extricated  with  only  slight  itijiiri© 
The  reiiiatndcr  were  all  more  or  less  severel 
wounded,  chiefly  by  the  fragments  of  iron  froi 
the  track.  One  man  was  killed,  and  SRvernl  wet 
fatally  hurt. 

The  most  dangerous  of  these  snow-slides  ti 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  when  tbs  su 
climbs  higher  in  the  heaven.'i,  and  pout|||^  want 
er  rays  up  on  the  surface  of  the  lofty  TiiTI^'  Th 
snow  has  a peculiar  capacity  for  the  absoi  ptiu 
of  the  sun’.s  heat,  and  as  thiis  lozaai-Sui^eEted  t 
this  influence  during  the  day  is  eooleii  at  nigjb 
and  frequently  coated  with  a film  of  ii  mhiiL  Ml 

is  fretpiently  preventeil  from  ofb^t^ 

ally.  When,  therefore,  some  |iiii  limi  mmi 
ly  supported  than  the  ” 

posetl  near  the 
earriea  with  it  the 
the  SUV  pi 

rallowiiig  everything  in  its 
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AN  OLD  MAID’S  VALENTINE. 

Shk  stood  before  a cabinet 

That  kept  llie  faint  and  curious  scent 
Of  all  tlie  spicy  winds  that  blow 
Across  the  Asian  continent. 

’Twas  viclily  carved,  and  barred  with  gold ; 

And  from  its  innertnoat  recess 
She  took  a paper,  blurred  and  old, 

And  just  one  silky  auburn  tress. 

She  put  it  to  her  trembling  lips; 

She  stirred  it  with  her  loving  sighs: 

The  tenderness  of  a long  life 

Flashed  to  her  feeble,  failing  eyes. 

“ I do  not  need  to  read,”  she  said ; 

“ 1 know  the  words ; ‘ 0 Marti  mine, 

For  weal  or  woe,  for  life  or  death. 

Yon  are  my  own  sweet  Valentine.' 

“’Tis  fifty  yeaj-s  ago  to-day 

(0  love,  6 love,  that  thou  shouldst  die!): 
The  hour  that  brought  my  valentine 
Received,  alas ! thy  latest  sigh: 

And  I sat  singing  like  a bird, . 

So  proud,  so  joyful,  to  be  thine — 

‘For  weal  or  woe,  for  life  or  death.’ 

And  still  thou  art  my  Valentine. 

‘‘No  other  love  has  filletl  thy  place. 

No  other  voice  has  whispered,  ‘ Mine’ ; 
Through  all  these  long  and  lonely  yeai’S 
I have  been  true,  dear  Valentine. 

I had  no  fear  of  growing  old ; 

I calmly  watched  my  beauty  fade; 

I heeded  not  the  thoughtless  scorn 
Of  those  who  pitied  the  ‘ old  maid.’ 

‘‘  I am  so  old,  so  weak,  so  frail. 

The  waiting  must  be  nearly  o’er. 

0 darling,  do  not  thou  forget 

To  meet  me  first  on  yonder  shore. 

Parted  for  fifty  yeai-s,  and  yet 
I know  that  thou  art  only  mine; 

1 touch  thee  through  this  auburn  tress; 

1 hear  thee  through  this  valentine.” 


TIIK  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.^ 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 

Aitiioe  or  “CowARii  Consoifnck,” 

" Litti.k  Katk  Kiuiiv,"  “Poor  Hcma.mtv," 
“For  Hkr  Sakk,”  rra 

BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 


(■H.VPTER  XIV. 

THE  SICK  WOMAN. 

The  illness  of  Miss  Brake  had  disturbed  at  last 
the  serenity  of  Farm  Forlorn.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  pcaee  at  Skegs  Shore.  It  was 
that  for  which  everybody  had  been  waiting ; for 
there  had  been  no  belief  in  the  false  calmness  of 
preceding  days. 

This  was  the  first  shock — a test  trial,  as  it  were, 
as  to  the  strength  of  mind  and  pur])ose,  the 
Strength  of  heart  and  power  of  sympathy,  to  be 
evolved  from  the  illness  of  Hester  Brake:  a sin- 
gular woman,  who  had  come  ns  a guest  to  the 
big  farm,  and  whom  no  one  undei-stood,  and  few 
had  had  fair  words  for. 

Nevertheless  Mi.ss  Brake’s  illness  did  not  leave 
her  without  friends ; on  the  contrary,  brought 
friends  round  her,  and  rendered  her  an  object  of 
interest.  And  when  the  doctors  whom  John 
Woodhatch  had  summoned  to  ids  hou.se  shook 
their  wise  heads  together  in  consultation,  and 
said  it  was  a bad  case — an  extremely  critical  case 
— the  interest  grew  keener;  and  more  than  one 
face,  looking  sa<lly  toward  the  end,  took  deeper 
shadows  to  it  wlien  it  was  prophesie*!  there  was 
but  little  hope  on  earth  for  Hester  Brake. 

“ One  might  almost  wonder  what  she  was  born 
for,”  said  John  Woodhatch,  musingly,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  her  illnes.s,  “so  unhappy  a life  from  child- 
hood to  the  end  as  it  has  been.  A bad  father,  a 
hard  struggle  to  exist,  the  victim  of  desertion, 
poverty,  ill  health,  and  terrible  misfortune,  what 
has  existence  been  worth  to  this  poor  little  wo- 
man, Alec  ?” 

“ I’m  thinking  it  would  have  been  a deal  warse 
without  ye,  John,"  answered  the  pai-son,  whom  he 
was  addressing — “ if  ye  had  not  stooii  her  freend 
through  thick  and  thin,  in  a true  Woodhatch 
fashion.” 

“ Do  you  blame  me  ?” 

“No,  It  has  cost  ye  a deal  of  money,  but  ye 
have  never  cared  much  which  way  ye  pitched  it, 
having  plenty  of  it,”  replied  his  friend. 

“ Why  should  I save  iiioney  ?” 

“Are  ve  so  impravident  and  racklcss  that  ye 
think  a rainy  day  mayn’t  come  to  ye  as  wall  us 
to  other  folk  ?”  asked  Mr.  Larcom. 

“ Ah,  yea,  it  may,”  replied  John  Woodhatch  ; 
“ and  1 will  meet  it  as  well  as  some  people,  and 
better  than  a good  many.” 

“ Which  sounds  a Icetle  conceited,  John,”  said 
the  parson,  dryly. 

“ 1 am  conceited.” 

“ Yes,  it’s  yeer  failing  at  times,”  was  the  re- 
mark, “although  ye  are  not  as  bad  as  ye  were.” 

“ I have  had  so  much  of  the  conceit  taken  out 
of  me,”  John  Woodhatch  remarked. 

“ Through  not  listening  to  sarber,  senseeble  ad- 
vice, I expect.” 

“Proffered  gratuitously  by  Parson  Larcom, 
too,”  answereil  John,  with  a little  laugh.  “Oh 
ves,  I am  often  in  the  wrong.  I don’t  sec  very 
far  ahead,  as  I oiic<-  thought  I did,  in  my  foolish 
vanity.  But  then  who  doe.s  see  far?  Who 
guesses  what  is  coming?” 

“ Have  ye  looked  ahead  in  any  way  as  regards 
that  poor  sufferer  upstairs  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Lar- 
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com,  and  in  a somewhat  lower  and  more  earnest 
tone,  “and  who  is  blipiiiug  slowly  out  of  the 
warld  under  your  hospeetable  roof  ?” 

“ What  do  you  mean?” 

“There  has  been  paid  to  her  account  now  a 
matter  of  twenty  tliousand  pounds,  I reckon  ; the 
same  amount  as  Moriee  will  have  when  she  comes 
of  age,  after  deducting  the  neceessaiy  expenses,” 
said  Mr.  Larcom.  “ Tlie  money  has  reached  Eng- 
land, and  she’s  a rich  woman  already.” 

“If  she  had  only  had  her  money  a couple  of 
years  ago !”  said  John ; “ it’s  but  little  use  to  her 
now.” 

“It’s  not  on  her  mind  at  all.  I’m  thinking. 
She  doesn’t  seem  to  be  deestarbed  about  it  iu  her 
ravings.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ?”  asked  his  host. 

“I  put  the  que.stioii  to  Lucy,  who  is  knocking  | 
herself  up  with  looking  after  the  poor  soul,”  he 
replied ; “ and  she  says  Hester  does  not  seem 
trooblcd  about  her  wealth  in  any  way.  It’s  the 
old  lieeslness  of  the  murder  over  and  over  again ; 
or  else  it’s  yeerself,  who  are  keeping  away  from 
her,  and  will  not  go  to  see  her  at  the  last,  fret  os 
she  may  for  ye.” 

“Poor  Hester!  I have  seen  her  every  day, 
but  she  doe.s  not  know  me,”  remarked  Wood- 
hutch. 

“She  took  ye  yesterday  for  young  Morris’s 
murderer,  one  of  the  maids  tells  roc,  and  nearly 
screamed  the  house  down.” 

“We  have  all  lx:en  Morris’s  murderer  in  our 
time,”  resjxmded  the  farmer,  calmly ; “ even  you. 
Aloe  Larcom,  have  not  o.senped  suspicion.” 

“ Why  should  I ?"  replied  the  parson,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  “I’m  a hasty  man,  and  I 
might  have  thought  the  wai-st  of  young  Morri.s, 
as  many  other  people  did,  Skegs  Shore  way.  And 
I’m  not  at  all  certain,”  he  addetl,  lowering  his 
voice,  “that  Hester  Brake  may  not  think  so  just 
the  same,  and  to  my  serious  prejudeeee,  and 
Lucy’s.” 

“ In  what  way  ?” 

“There’s  a fortune  to  leave,  John,”  said  the 
parson ; “ and  the  doctors  think  she  may  recover 
her  senses  when  the  fever  has  worn  itself  out, 
and  her  alang  with  it.  And  though  I’m  not  a 
inareeenary  man — the  Ixird  forgive  me  if  I ever 
was ! — it’s  not  preceesely  natural  to  set  money 
carelessly  on  one  side.” 

“ I don’t  quite  make  you  out,  Alec,”  said  John 
Woodhatch.  “When  you  were  a hard-working 
honest  missionary  abroad,  and  saved  me  by  good 
words  and  good  example,  you  never  spoke  of 
money,  never  thought  of  it.” 

Parson  Larcom  looked  down  for  an  instant, 
abashed  by  the  reproof. 

“ It  was  no  use  speaking  or  thinking  of  it, 
John,”  he  answered,  “ wlien  it  was  sheer  wra.s- 
tling  for  a ernst  of  bread.  And  though  I’m  not 
niarceenarv.  I’ve  a daughter  and  a gramldanghter 
to  think  of  a great  deal,  and  of  meeself  just  a 
leetle.  Ye  can’t  say  I ever  deespised  riches.” 

“ No.” 

“And  I certainly  have  been  tliinking  that  if 
the  Lord  pleases  to  take  Hester  Br.ike,  onr  leetle 
Moriee  would  stand  as  heir  at  law  to  her  proper- 
ty, if  she  died  without  a will,  which  she  will  not.” 
“What  makes  you  think  that?” 

“ She  is  far  too  careful  a woman,”  ho  answer- 
ed, “too  horribly  beesiness-like  altogether;  aiul 
sax  months  ago  she  would  have  been  afraid  of 
the  money  coining  to  my  family.  And,  knowing 
money  was  on  its  way  to  her,  she  would  have 
made  a will.  I’m  as  certain  as  I’m  standing  here 
of  that.” 

“ You  are  quite  right.  She  has.” 

“Oh!  ye  know,  then,  John  ? — ye  know?”  was 
the  eager  inquiry  of  the  minister. 

“ Her  last  will  and  testament  she  completed  a 
week  or  two  ago,”  said  Woodhatch,  “ and  gave  to 
me  to  mind.  It  is  locked  in  that  safe  yonder, 
where  I had  hoped  it  might  rest  for  many  years, 
whilst  peace  of  mind  made  Hester  Brake  a dif- 
ferent woman.” 

“ It  is  peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing,” said  the  parson,  almost  meelianieallv, 
and  as  if  in  duty  bound  to  improve  the  occasion  ; 
“ but  it  Cometh  not  to  all  men  or  women  in  this 
grievous  warld.  And  ye  are  executor  to  the  will, 
I suppose — probarbly  sole  legatee,  as  ye  want  for 
nothing,  and  won’t  know  what  to  do  with  a frash 
fortune.” 

“ I don’t  think  I am,”  was  the  reply.  “ I hope 
not.  But  I don't  know  anytliing  about  the  dis- 
posal of  her  money;  I have  not  thought  of  it.” 

“ Ye  should  a.sk  her  pree.«ently — or  some  one 
else  should,”  suggested  Mr.  Larcom. 

“ Ah !” 

“ I’ve  no  objection  myself,  for  that  matter,  to 
ask  her  whether  at  the  last,  like  this,  a sanse  of 
justice  to  us  all  may  not  liavc  come  to  her.  It 
will  come  in  time  too.” 

“We  will  wait  for  that  time,  Alec — which  is 
God’s,  not  oui-8,”  John  Woodhatch  answered,  al- 
most sternly. 

“ Amen — amen  to  that,”  cried  Aloe  Larcom.  in 
return.  “That  is  wlmt  I mean,  of  eourt>e.  The 
poor  creature  may  pass  away  without  a scrap  of 
common-sanse  to  brighten  her  at  the  last.” 

“ It  is  more  likely  than  not.” 

One  would  have  thought  so,  later  in  that  day — 
which  was  known  at  John  Woodhatch’s  farm  as 
“Mis.s  Brake’s  woret  day” — when  her  high-pitch- 
ed voice  welled  from  the  closed  room  to  the  cor- 
ridors without,  telling  the  sad  story  of  disordered 
fancies  and  terrible  conjectures  born  of  a con- 
fused and  half-real  past.  The  next  day  she  was 
calmer,  if  weaker;  the  following  day  calmer  still, 
and  with  a steadier  look  in  her  dark  eyes,  as  if 
wondering  where  she  had  been  of  late  days,  and 
wlmt  hud  happened  to  her  to  leave  her  no  strong- 
er than  a little  child. 

On  that  second  day  she  spoke  in  her  old  man- 
ner, but  in  a voice  to  which  one  stooped  to  catch 
the  faintly  whispered  words.  And  it  was  Kitty, 
pale  and  worn  and  gricf-strickcn  at  the  bedside, 
to  whom  she  said,  “ Where  are  they  all  ?” 

“ They  are  down-stairs,  most  of  them,”  was  the 


reply.  “ Is  there  any  one  whom  you  would  like 
to  see  ?” 

“ Not  yet.” 

Hester  Brake  did  not  speak  again  for  a long 
while ; she  dozed  throughout  the  morning,  wak- 
ing now  and  then  by  fitful  starts,  and  regarding 
Kitty  with  the  old,  far-away  look,  which  her  watch- 
er had  noticed  all  that  day,  until  the  eyes  closed 
and  she  slept  fitfully. 

Before  the  sun  was  very  low  in  the  heavens, 
she  saiil,  softly,  to  Kitty,  “How  long  have  I been 
like  this  ?” 

“ A week  to-day.” 

“ So  long ! Have  you  been  here  all  the  time  ?” 

“ Lucy  and  I have  been  nursing  you  between 
us.  And  once  Mrs.  Chadderton.” 

“ Mrs.  Chadderton  1 You  should  not  have  let 
her  come  into  the  room,”  she  whispered. 

“ She  ha.s  been  very  kind  to  you ; and  very 
anxious,”  said  Kitty,  “as  we  all  have  been.” 

“ She  must  not  txime  again.  I do  not  like  her,” 
was  the  whisper  back  ; “ I can  not  trust  her.” 

Hester  Brake  was  exhausted  with  these  few 
words,  and  did  not  speak  again  until  the  sun  was 
going  down,  all  crimson,  iu  the  far-away  west, 
and  there  was  a glow  as  of  fire  on  patient  and  ' 
nurse.  1 

“ Have  I given  yon  much  trouble,  Kitty  ?”  she 
asked,  suddenly,  and  in  a voice  that  had  gathered 
to  itself  a little  extra  strength  from  long  repose.  : 
“No,  no.”  ] 

“ I have  been  delirious  ?” 

“ Yes,"  confessed  Kitty,  “a  little.” 

“ What  did  I say?” 

“ 1 can  not  remember — I don’t  think  it  was  pos- 
sible to  understand  you,  madam.” 

“Try  and  think  what  I said,”  urged  the  sick 
woman. 

“ I could  not  follow  you.  It — it  was  only  like 
talking  in  your  sleep.  That  was  all.” 

“ You  must  have  got  very  tired  of  me,  Kitty.” 

“ No,  Miss  Brake.” 

“ Why,  you  were  tired  of  me  when  I was  well 
and  strong,”  she  added,  her  old  jealousy  predomi- 
nant even  in  this  hour.  “ I was  your  enemy,  who 
had  done  you  a great  wrong  which  you  could  not 
forgive.” 

“ Pray  don’t  think  so.  What  you  have  done 
has  always  been  for  the  best,”  said  Kitty ; “ and  it 
was  as  well — I dare  say  it  was  right — that  I should 
know  Greg  did  not  care  for  me.  I was  a little 
sad,  mistress,  but  I Ixire  you  no  ill-will,  God 
knows.” 

“God  knows  too  much  for  us  poor  women  A 
was  the  strange  reply;  “but  as  you  have  n* 
learned  to  hate  me  with  the  rest  of  them  down- 
stairs, I am  very’  glatl.  I should  not  like  you  to 
turn  against  me  now.” 

Kitty  bowed  her  head  lower  to  hide  the  tears 
away  from  the  gaze  of  the  woman  lying  there, 
and  a long  sileiu'C  followed  this  again.  Wlu-n 
Hester  Brake  would  have  spoken,  Kitty  said, 
quickly,  “ Hush  ! please,  dear  mistress.  You 
must  not  talk  so  much.  I have  done  wrong  al- 
ready in  listening  to  you.” 

“ I womb*r  what  time  I have  got ! Remind 
me,”  she  added,  “ to  ask  the — doctor  that.” 

She  did  not  neeil  reminding  of  the  question, 
and  Kitty  would  not  have  assisted  her  had  slie 
forgotten  it.  When  the  doctor  was  at  her  bed- 
side, and  congi-atnlatiiig  her  in  his  false,  cheery 
tones  on  her  better  condition  that  day,  she  said, 

I almost  with  her  old  sharpness  evident, 

“ How  long  have  I to  live?” 

“My  dear  madam — that  is  really — it  is  surely 
— I can  not  say  at  all,”  he  stammered  forth. 

“ I have  much  to  arninge,”  she  said,  calmly, 
“and  to  deceive  me  would  be  a crime  on  your 
part.” 

“ Madam,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  tell  you  liow 
long  you  may  be  spared,”  replied  the  doctor.  “ I 
can  only  urge  you  to  keep  calm,  and  to  assure 
you  that  any  excitement  is  most  dangerous.” 

“ I am  quite  calm.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  keeping  calm  as  this,  I may  live — how 
long  ?” 

“I  have  said  I can  not  say.” 

“ I am  not  likely  to  recover  ?”  she  asked,  quick- 
ly. “ There  is  no  hope  for  me,  you  consider  ?” 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  hope,”  replied 
the  doctor,  softly ; “ but  there  is  no  immediate 
cause  for  apprehension.” 

“ Shall  I be  alive  this  time  to-morrow  ?” 

“You  may  live  some  days — with  care.” 

“ I will  be  very  careful,”  was  the  reply. 

When  the  doctor  liad  withdrawn,  and  Lucy 
Brake  had  stolen  in  to  take  her  post  as  nurse, 
and  allow  Kitty  to  withdraw,  the  invalid  looked 
at  the  new-comer  with  grave  interest,  and  even 
smiled  faintly  as  she  stooped  and  kis.sed  her.” 

“You  have  forgiven  me,  Lucy,  then?”  she 
asked. 

“All  that  I have  to  forgive — yes,  long  ago,” 
answered  the  young  widow. 

“ I wanted  the  truth  of  it  all,  and  you  to  know 
the  trntli,”  .she  murmured,  “ nothing  more.” 

Yes,  yes  ; but  we  will  not  speak  of  it  again,” 
said  Lucy. 

“Not  yet.  Presently.” 

“ Presently  !” 

“ 1 shall  have  more  to  say  soon ; and  I shall  be 
very  strung  to  say  it,’’  remarked  Hester  Brake, 
with  an  amazing  confidence,  not  warranted  by  this 
feeble  life  flickering  out  to  its  close. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PREPARING  POR  THE  FUTURE. 

Parson  Larcom,  disturbed  in  his  mind  by 
thoughts  of  money  matters,  had  his  wish  next 
day — the  wish  that  lay  nearest  to  his  heart  just 
then.  Good  man  as  he  was  in  many  respects, 
an  earnest,  red-liot  Methodist,  who  meant  what 
be  said,  and  acted  up  in  many  ways  to  his  own 
teaching,  there  was  a keen  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  money  in  his  eyes,  born  of  much  earlv 
privation,  and  what  more  worldly  people  would 
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have  called  a long  run  of  ill  luck.  His  life 
been  a struggle— would  have  been  a harder  a " 
gle  still  without  John  Wooilhatch  to  befriend 
in  the  old  cruel  days ; ami  it  was  not  in  his  a. 
ture>— scarcely  in  human  natui-e— to  sec  inoncvto 
winch  by  right  his  family  was  entitled  .Iriftin* 
away  from  him,  as  he  was  sure  it  was  driftine 
away,  without  any  power  of  his  to  stop  it  ® 
He  had  been  poor  all  his  life,  and  there  should 
have  come  riches  to  Luev  and  Moriee— he  was 
scarcely  thinking  of  him.sclf,  he  considered— and 
Hester  Brake  was  doing  them  all  an  injustice  bv 
allowing  her  will  to  remain  as  it  was,  in  John 
Wowlhateirs  safe,  bequeathing  twenty  thousand 
pounds  away  from  those  who  hv  law 'were  most 
entitled  to  it.  The  firet  twenty  thousand  could 
not  be  touched  till  Moriee  was  of  age— altliouch 
the  interest,  it  had  lioen  decreed,  should  go  to  her 
support  and  education — and  he  was  getting  an 
old  man.  Miss  Brake  would  think  of  thaWa 
woman  without  friends  too — ^presently.  Justice 
ns  a rule,  comes  very  clo.se  to  one’s  heart  when 
the  great  waves  of  eternity  roll  on  to  tlie  sands 
wliercon  the  poor  mortal  is  waiting. 

It  was  Mrs.  Chadderton  who  came  to  him  with 
what  he  thought  good  news, 

“ Miss  Brake  wishes  to  see  yon  directly,  sir" 
she  announced. 

“To  see  me!”  he  exclaimed,  leaping  to  his 


feet. 


“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Is  slie — does  she  appear  very  anxious  about 
seeing  me.  Mi-s.  Chadderton  ?”  he  asked,  full  of 
his  one  idea  of  the  motive  for  the  interview. 

“ I can  not  say,”  was  tlie  sullen  answer ; “ I 
am  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  room.” 

“ Indeed  ! How’s  that  ?” 

“ I am  not  goo<l  enoiigli,  or  not  to  be  trusted,” 
was  the  response. 

“ Tliat’s  sheer  nonsense,  Mrs.  Chadderton,”  re- 
marked Mr.  Larcom  ; “ every  one  here  knows  ye 
are  honest  and  trustwartliv.” 

“ As  if  I were  her  enemy — ns  if  I did  not  love 
her  more  than  my  own  life ; and  would  give  mine 
— Gmi,  how  willingly ! — to  save  hers  for  a little 
while!”  she  cried,  with  one  passionate  and  sud- 
den outburst,  wliich  took  away  a great  deal  of 
the  breath  of  Parson  Larcom. 

“ Do  ye  know  her,  then,  Ix-tter  than  the  rest  of 
us  ? Have  ye  in  old  days,  Ann  Chadderton,  ever 
mot  her,  been  indebted  to  her,  seen — ” 

“Nothing,”  was  the  reply,  as  she  turned  aside 
; and  went  i-apidly  from  him. 

Mr.  I.aircom  did  not  reflect  very  long  upon  this 
iinUioked-for  outbiii-st  of  grief  or  indignation 
from  the  woman,  geiieraHy  so  stolid,  who  acted 
as  housekeeper  at  Farm  Forlorn;  under  other 
eirciimstanees  her  demeanor  would  have  more 
quickly  interested  him.  Now  was  the  great, 
grand  opportunity  of  his  life ; and  Hester  Brake 
had,  of  her  own  free-will,  expressed  an  anxious 
wish  to  .set'  him.  The  conviction  of  having  wrong- 
ed him  and  Lucy  and  Lucy’s  child  had  come  quick- 
ly home  to  her,  it  appeared,  and  here  was  tlie 
hour  of  restitution.  On  the  stairs  toward  her 
room  he  paused  and  thought  a moment, 

“ What  will  John  Woodhatch  say  to  this,  I 
warnder?”  he  said  to  himself,  as  if  half  afraid 
of  Ids  friend,  or  of  his  opinion  of  him.  And  if 
this  hard,  stern  Methodist  had  loved  any  of  his 
kind,  it  was  tlie  master  of  Farm  Forlora;  and 
viiluod  any  man’s  opinion,  it  was  the  opinion 
which  John  Woodhatch  might  always  have  of 
him. 

“ Wa’al,”  he  added,  as  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  “ he  will  think  the  best  of  everybody  al- 
ways. It’s  his  failing;  but  he  will,  poor  John. 
Ami,”  he  added,  irresolutely  again,  “I  am  in  the 
right  completely,  which  way  he  looks  upon  it. 
There  can  not  be  much  doubt  of  that.” 

When  he  passed  into  the  room  he  had  not 
even  a doubt  to  disturb  him;  and  it  was  quite  in 
a business-like  way  that  he  walked  to  the  bed- 
side and  looked  down  upon  the  thin  white  face 
of  the  woman  lying  there. 

“And  how  do  ye  find  yeerself  this  morning, 
Hester?”  he  inquired. 

“ More  comjKised,  Mr.  Ijircom.  Perhaps  even 
a little  stronger,”  she  replied,  “or  I should  not 
liave  sent  for  you.” 

“ It’s  as  well  to  see  all  friends  when  ye  can, 
and  arrange  all  things  that  may  be  necessary 
with  them,”  said  the  parson. 

“ Yes,  I think  so.” 

Mr.  Larcom  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  took 
bi.s  pocket  Bible  from  liis  coat.  The  eyes  of  Miss 
Brake  wandertsl  toward  it,  and  she  said,  faintly. 

“Not  now,  plea.se.  Presently  the  wonls  of 
promise  may  be  of  help  to  one  more  sinner  here, 
and — I ehail  be  glad  to  hear  them.  Bui,  she 
said  again,  “ not  now.” 

“ I thought  few  appropriate  varses  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  But  I will  not  prass  the 
question,”  said  Mr.  Larcom;  “and  as  it  1''"^  ** 
beesiness  of  an  important  nature,  perhaps  Mis® 
Vancli  will  not  mind  leaving  us  awhile  ?” 

Kittv  had  been  standing  on  the  other  side  nl 
the  iHsl,  and  she  looked  to  her  mistress  for  in- 
structions. « 1, 

“ You  need  not  leave  us,”  said  Hester;  there 
is  no  great  secret  in  this.  You  know  what  1 an> 
likelv  to  sav  to  Luev’s  father.”  „ 

“Yes,  I think  so,”  answered  Kate;  “but— 

“ But  remain,”  was  Miss  Brake’s  mandate. 

Kitty  bowed  her  head ; but  by  way  of  eoiup^ 
mi.se  walked  to  the  window  of  the  room,  wt  do 
before  it,  and  looked  out  H|>on  the  quiet  laii  - 
scape.  Mr.  Urcom  did  uot  feel  as  sure  as  he 
had  done  upon  the  atairs  that  the  great  que.« 
as  to  the  disposal  of  her  worldly  gis^  w*® 
anv  wav  affecting  the  mind  of  Hester  Brake. 

■“  I wish  to  speak  to  you  of  Lucy,  she  com- 
menced. , 

“ Oh  ves !”  said  Mr.  Larcom,  brightening  agam 
“to  be' sure.  She  is  your  sister-in-Iaw-^mi 
am  clad  vc  think  of  her  in  kindness  now. 

“She  has  been  very  kind  to  "’ri  „ 

Miss  Brake.  “Almost  as  kind  as  Kitty 
and  I begin — perhaps  for  the  first  uine  7 
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jjfe — to  value  the  warmth  of  heart  she  has,  and  | 
to  see  for  myself  her  natural  earnestness.’’ 

“She’s  a gootl  girl,”  said  Mr.  Larcom,  “ and  for 
one  so  young  has  passed  through  many  trials. 
Which  have  iraprovetl  her,  too,”  he  added,  “ as 
trials  will  do  vary  often.” 

“There  is  much  talk  of  you  both  going  abroad 

even,  of  living  abroad — is  there  iiotY”  asked 

Hester. 

“ Wa’al,  yes,”  he  replied.  “ It  may  be  neece.s- 
sary  for  the  property  which  our  little  Morice  will 
inherit  a long  day  hence — and  Skegs  Shore  is 
vary  dull.” 

“ To  you  ?” 

“To  Lucy.  She  rofiuires  change,”  he  said — 

“ here  are  some  tarebcel  associations,  and  we  have 
never  had  the  means  to  get  away  from  them.” 

“They  are  in  the  distance,”  she  replie»l,  “and 
you  have  borne  the  worst  of  them  like  me,  and  I 
—I  don’t  like  John  Woodhatch  to  lose  all  his 
friends  at  once.” 

“ I w.as  not  exactly  thinking  of  friend  John.” 

“Ah’  but  you  must.  He  has  hard  trials  to 
come,  and  will  want  true  friends  about  him,  and 
new  hopes  to  replace  the  old  which  have  been 
tom  up  by  the  roots.  And  you,”  she  contine.ed, 

“ are  a minister  of  Gotl’s  word,  his  oldest  friend, 
and  indebted  to  him,  as  we  all  have  been.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  that  I can  see  arc  you  priv- 
ileged to  desert  him.” 

“Gard  bless  me,  Hester!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lar- 
cora,  “ I’m  not  likely  to  desart  him.  I am  al- 
ways his  friend,  as  he  is  mine.  But  he  don’t  like 
patronage,  and  he  is  proud  of  his  own  way.” 

“ And  he  loves  your  daughter  Lucy,”  she  add- 
ed, quietly. 

“ He  did — once,  at  any  rate.” 

“ He  does  now.” 

“ He  never  .says  so.” 

“ Because  he  is  the  proud  man  of  whom  you 
have  just  spoken,”  she  said,  “ and  will  not  add 
to  Lucy’s  anxiety  by  speaking  of  his  love  for  her 
ever  unv  more,  unless — ” 

“Unless?” 

“L’nless  a change  occur  in  her,  and  she  begin 
to  sec  where  her  affection  should  naturally  turn. 
She  has  thought  too  long  of  my  brother  Morris.” 

“That’s  true  enough,”  asserted  Mr.  Larcom, 
“but  I’m  fancying  we  need  not  talk  of  this.” 

“ It  is  all  I have  to  say  to  you,”  ranurked  Hes- 
ter. 

“ Ah,  indeed,”  was  the  almost  rueful  comment 
here. 

“ And  it  is  upon  my  mind,”  she  continued,  “ it 
is  before  mo  always,  that  she  is  going  away  from 
him — she  who  only  can  make  his  life  light,  in  re- 
turn for  all  these  dreary,  desolate  days  which  he 
has  had.  Mr.  Larcom,”  she  added,  with  more 
earnestnea.s,  “you  do  not  know  John  Woodhatch 
yet,  the  nobleness  there  is  in  his  repentance,  the 
earnest  task  which  be  has  set  himself,  the  good 
that  has  lain  like  gold  always  at  his  heart.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  asserted  Mr.  Larcom;  “but  let  us 
be  more  calm  about  this.” 

The  Methodist  was  puzzlefl.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand this  praise  and  glory  of  John  Wood- 
batch,  or  see  clearly  the  motive  for  it  all.  Why 
should  Hester  Brake  be  so  anxious  concern  itig 
John’s  future,  and  Lucy’s  love  for  him  ? Was 
it  not  an  old  story  which  was  ended  ? — a sealed 
book,  the  leaves  of  which  could  never  rustle 
more  ? 

“She  will  learn  to  love  him,  if  you  will  help 
nie  now,”  she  continued,  eagerly.  “ She  is  your 
daughter;  you  will  have  influence  over  her;  she 
will  see  it  is  best.” 

He  was  not  quite  certain  it  irru  best  himself. 
The  world  had  changed  with  him  and  Lucy,  and 
John  Woodhatch  was  five  years  older  than  when 
he  had  thought  it  would  be  wise  and  well  for 
Lucy  to  accept  him.  Lucy  would  never  marry, 
probably;  but  if  .she  did,  with  her  good  looks, 
and  in  her  different  sphere  abi-oad,  she  might  do 
better  for  herself  in  all  respects.  He  was  not 
quite  certain  about  John  Woodhatch  now  os  a 
son-in-law ; John  was  a friend  very  dear  to  him 
— how  dear  he  did  not  know  yet — but  Alec  Lar- 
com was  a calculating  man,  and,  after  all,  there 
was  the  daughter  Lucy  to  consider  first. 

“We  must  leave  it  to  time,”  he  replied.  “I 
don’t  see  there  is  anything  to  be  done  at  present.” 

“There  is  a good  deal  to  be  prepared  for.” 

“Oh  ! is  that  it?”  he  asked,  doubtfully. 

“Haven’t  I said  so  already?”  she  demanded, 
peevishly.  “ You  heard  me  say  there  were  fresh 
troubles  coming  to  him.” 

“ How  can  ye  know  that,  Hester  ?” 

“I  must  teil  him  all  the  trouble  before  I die. 
That  is  my  last  duty,”  she  replied. 

“ What  have  ye  been  keeping  back  from  him — 
and  me  ?”  he  inquired. 

“I  will  tell  him  everything,  and  leave  him  to 
act  as  he  thinks  best.  And  tlie  best,”  she  cried, 

“ is  only  desolation.” 

Mr.  Larcom  gave  a vigorous  twitch  to  his  right 
ear.^  Was  she  delirious?  Was  she  wandering 
again  in  that  poor  weak  head  of  hers  ? 

“ Man  is  bom  unto  trouble,”  he  remarked,  sen- 
tentiously;  “and  John  Woodhatch  will  bear  all 
that  is  meant  for  him  as  well  ns  most  folk — bet- 
ter tJian  a good  many.” 

“With  Lucy — yes,”  answered  Hester.  “And 
though  she  is  not  fit  for  him,  does  not  understand 
him,  has  never  cared  for  him,  still  he  has  set  his 
heart  on  her,  and  he  must  have  her,  Mr.  Larcom.” 

Mr.  Lari-oin  was  surprised  at  this  peremptory 
assertion,  imt  he  would  not  utter  anvthing  by  way 
of  opposition. 

“NVe  must  leave  it  to  Lucy.  I have  nothing 
to  say  myself,”  he  said. 

“She  will  not  look  back  at  Morris  now  as  a 
saint  struck  early  from  her  life,  but  ns  a poor 
vain  mortal,  who  was  not,  even  in  the  first  months 
M his  marriage,  an  honest,  faithful  husband.  If 
Morris  had  lived,”  she  said,  “here  would  have 
Men  an  unhappy  and  distrustful  life  to  the  end. 
Be  was  Very  weak.” 

.i?  considered  well  of  us,  Hester,  to 
speak  ill  of  the  dead,”  he  said,  reprovingly. 


“I  loved  him  very  much,”  she  answered.  “With  I 
all  his  faults  he  was  very  dear  to  me  ; but  it  was 
right  she  should  know  the  truth  when  the  false 
picture  of  wh.at  he  really  was  kept  her  life  in  dark- 
ness. Anil  I fold  the  miserable  truth  to  her.” 

“And  I don’t  suppose  she  was  exccsseevely 
obliged  to  ye,  Hester,”' he  said,  dryly. 

“She  will  guess  the  reason  presently.  And 
with  your  help,  Mr.  Larcom,”  she  added,  “Lucy 
will  be  a happier  woman,  and  that  help  you  will 
promise  a poor  dying  friend.” 

“ I wonder  ye  did  not  tackle  Lucy  instead  of 
me,”  he  said,  with  a half  groan  of  discontent. 

“ All  this  kind  of  beesincss  is  entecrly  out  of  my 
line.” 

“ Lucy  would  turn  against  me  even  at  the  last. 
She  is  not  always  just.” 

“ She’s  a woman,”  added  Mr.  Larcom,  “ and  a 
leetle  variable.” 

“ And  you  promise  me  ?”  she  urged  again. 

“To  do  always  my  bt'st  for  the  happiness  of 
John  Woodhatch,”  said  the  minister,  more  ear- 
nestly, “ I give  you  Alec  Larcom’s  sarlemn  ward, 

I will.  And  I would  have  done  so  always,  Hes- 
ter, without  such  a poor  promise  as  ye  ask  of 
me.” 

“ Yes — you  ought,”  she  continued,  with  a sigh, 

“ but  you  w’ould  not  have  known  what  was  best 
for  him — he  would  have  hidden  it  away  from  you 
and  Lucy — had  I not  told  you  for  myself.” 

“ Y e — es.  Thankee,  child,”  he  muttered.  “And 
are  ye  sure  there’s  nothing  more  to  tell  me — to 
ask  me  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“No  warldly  affairs  to  ask  my  adveecc  upon 
— now  ye  are  a rich  lady?”  he  blurted  out  at 
last. 

“ All  that  is  settled,  thank  Heaven  ! My  world- 
ly affairs  can  not  trouble  me  again,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

“Then  I need  not  keep  ye  talking  any  longer, 
He.ster  ?”  he  said,  rising. 

“ No,”  she  responded.  “ I have  wearied  you  too 
much  already.  But  I wanted  your  word  of  hon- 
or to  me — I felt  it  would  strengthen  me  at  the 
last.  And,”  she  added,  “ as  you  keep  your  word, 
so  will  God  remember  you,  old  friend.” 

He  bowed  his  gray  head  at  this,  and  looked 
hard  at  her,  ns  if  suspecting  she  suspected  him, 
or  had  another  motive  for  so  grave  an  exordium 
at  the  last.  Then  he  leaned  over  her,  kissed  her 
forehead  as  if  in  farewell  of  her,  and  went  from 
the  room.  When  he  had  gone,  Kitty  hastened 
to  her  side. 

“ Oh ! my  dear  mistress,  you  have  talked  too 
much — you  have  excited  yourself  beyond  your 
strength,  I am  sure.” 

“No;  I am  better  already,”  she  answered,  with 
a strange  smile ; “ I am  getting  quite  strong.” 

“ I wish  you  w ere.” 

“I  have  only  one  more  task  before  me — and 
that  will  not  be  to-day,”  she  added,  as  Kitty 
glanced  nervously  toward  her,  “ and  He  will  give 
me  strength  for  it,  I am  suro.” 

“ Will  you  not  try  and  rest  a little?” 

“ I am  a little  weary,  perhaps.  W hat  time  is 
it  ?” 

“ Nearly  twelve  o’clock.” 

“ Yes,  I will  rest.” 

She  clo.sed  her  eyes,  and  went  off  immediately 
into  a sound  slumber — so  deep  a slumber  that 
the  doctor  came  into  the  room  without  disturbing 
her,  and  seeing  how  calm  and  regular  her  sleep 
was,  went  away  without  arousing  her,  and  with  a 
promise  to  return  at  a later  hour.  The  day  stole 
on;  the  afternoon  sun  shone  into  the  room,  upon 
the  pattern  of  the  wall,  the  pictures  there,  the 
ceiling  overhead,  and  then  flickered  away  along 
the  line  of  house  roof  without,  and  died  away  for 
giKid.  Kitty  wa.s  replaced  by  Lucy,  and  Lucy,  on 
some  errand  of  her  father’s,  was  called  away  aft- 
er an  hour’s  watchful  service,  and  when  Hester 
Brake  awoke  it  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day, 
and  with  the  room  full  of  shadow. 

“ Kitty !”  she  said,  softly ; and  Kitty  not  re- 
plying to  her,  she  called  out,  in  a stronger  tone, 
“Lucy,  is  that  you?” 

A figure  rose  from  a chair  behind  the  cui-tains, 
and  a voice  said,  very  humbly,  and  with  much 
tremor  in  it,  “ No,  madam  ; it  is  I.” 

“ And  you  are — ” 

“ Ann  Cliadderton,”  said  the  hou.sekeeper,  as 
she  came  slow  ly  round  the  bed  and  took  her  place 
by  the  side  of  the  sick  woman. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  ?”  demanded  Hes- 
ter Brake.  “ Have  I not  given  orders  days  ago 
you  should  not  be  admitted  to  this  room  ? Arc 
you  not  always  a terror  to  me — a living  horror  I 
can  not  bear  to  meet  ?” 

“ Ybuiig  Mra.  Brake  was  called  away  a moment 
since.  Slie  did  not  wish  you  to  be  left.  1 was 
at  hand,”  exclaimed  Mra.  Chadderton,  unmoved 
by  Hester  Brake’s  strong  condemnation  of  her; 
“and  Mi-s.  Lucy  will  not  be  very  long.” 

“ Where  is  Kitty  ?” 

“ Asleep.  I would  not  have  her  disturbed  by 
any  one  just  now,”  was  the  deep  response ; “ it 
is  the  only  rest  which  she  may  get  to-night.” 

“ Poor  Kitty  ! Yes.  But,”  she  said,  in  a tone 
less  firm,  “you  must  not  stop  with  me.  I would 
rather  lie  here  alone  until  Lucy  returns.  Leave 
me,  I beg  of  yon.” 

“I  will  go,”  said  the  housekeeper.  “Heaven 
forbid  I should  in  any  way  distress  you  I But 
will  you  tell  me  why  you  hate  me,  or  what  hann, 
in  any  w-ay,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  I have  done 
to  you  ? I may  have  done  you  harm  some  years 
ago,  when  I was  bad  ; but,  oh  ! I don’t  remember 
it ! Youra  is  not  a face  belonging  to  bad  times.” 

“ When  you  were  bad  I”  said  Hester  Brake, 
with  bitter  irony. 

“Yes,  Miss  Brake,  for  you  know  what  I was, 

I dare  say.” 

“ I am  c>ontcnt  in  knowing  what  you  are.  Pray 
go.  And  if  you  liave  any  wish  to  do  me  serv- 

“ As  I have !”  came  the  quick  interruption, 
“and  if  it  is  only  in  my  power  to  do  it.” 

“Then  keep  away  forever  after  this — from 


me,”  murmured  Hester.  “ Don’t  let  me  sec  you 
in  this  life  again.  1 shall  not  trouble  you  long — 
and  you  stand  before  me  like  a spectre  which  I 
can  not  face.” 

“ Why  ? — please  tell  me  why,  Mias  Brake  ?”  she 
asked  again.  “ If  you  only  would  do  that !” 

“John  Woodhatch  will  tell  you  soon  enough.” 

“ Very  well.” 

Mrs.  Chadderton  walked  away  from  the  bed- 
side with  her  gaze  directed  toward  the  cai-pet. 
As  she  passed  round  behind  the  cui-tains  at  the 
bed’s  foot,  and  which  were  drawn  clo.sely  and  hid 
her  from  the  sick  woman,  she  came  to  a full  stop, 
and  Hester  Brake  waited  in  vain  for  the  clicking 
of  the  door  lock  that  should  tell  of  the  hou.se- 
keeper’s  departure.  It  was  a jiainful  su.spen.sc, 
which  might  have  tried  the  nerves  of  one  in  full 
health  and  vigor,  and  susjM;ctful  of  the  jierson 
unseen  in  the  background,  but  Hester  Brake  lay 
very  still,  and  with  her  dark  eyes  watchful  anil 
wondering,  but  hardly  betraying  any  fear  of  what 
might  follow  this. 

Her  faintly  beating  heart  stirred  more,  per- 
haps, as  Mrs.  Cliadderton’s  slight  figure  once 
again  appeared,  and  this  time  advancing  toward 
her,  not  moving  away  as  Hester  had  adjured  her, 
and  as  she  had  promised  that  she  would. 

Mi-s.  Chaddertbn’s  face  was  very  white  and 
lined — seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  taken  ten  years 
more  of  age  upon  it,  and  twenty  years  more  of 
grief  and  misery,  as  she  returned  to  her  old  place 
at  the  bedside  and  looked  down  on  Hester  Brake. 

“ I shall  see  you  no  more,”  she  cried,  “ and 
this  is  the  last  time  you  and  I are  to  meet  in  this 
world.  You  say  so?” 

“ Yea.  I say  it — I hope  it,  Mrs.  Chadderton ; 
but  I am  very  powerle.ss.” 

“ Your  wish  is  law  with  me,”  replied  the  house- 
keeper. 

“ I wish  it,  then.” 

“ Then  listen  to  me  for  one  moment.” 

[TO  UR  OONTINUKI).] 


THREE  WORDS,  AND  NO  MORE. 

BKArTirri.  bint,  from  your  Sontlierii  home  bringing 
Promise  that  Spring  will  soon  wander  Ibis  way, 
High  In  the  silvery  willow  boughs  singing 
Songs  to  your  lady-love,  tell  me,  I pray. 

What  to  enchant  her  so  sweetly  you  say? 

For  1 would  send  my  own  dear  one  a letter 
Wreatlierl  with  a garland  of  crocuses  fine — 
Blooms  long  ago  choseti  young  Cupid  to  fetter 
On  days  that  arc  sacred  to  St,  Valentine; 

Tlien  make,  I entreat  you,  your  magic  charm  mine. 
“Simple  the  story,”  tlie  bird  answered,  proudly, 
“That's  act  as  a charm  in  the  ninsic  I pour 
Forth  from  my  full  heart,  now  softly,  now  loudly. 
But  it  never  wearies,  thongli  told  o’er  and  o'er— 

* I love  yon,  I love  yon’— three  words,  and  no  more." 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Fishino  with  axes  is  a novel  winter  sport  in 
the  far  West.  The  Truckee  River  is  frozen  to 
the  bottom.  “Passing  over  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  stream,” says  a Nevada  paper,  “whole 
schools  of  trout  are  seen  firmly  fixed  just  where 
the  cold  wave  struck  them.  The  ranchmen  liv- 
ing along  the  river  now  go  fishing  with  a.xes,  and 
in  some  places  eliop  out  a dozen  of  the  speckled 
beauties  in  a bunch.” 

There  arc  indications  that  some  pleasure  party 
which  returned  from  Europe  not  very  long  ago 
has  the  incubus  of  a dishonest  act  weighing  on 
its  collective  conscience,  and  that  some  custom- 
house inspector,  if  he  is  not  proof  against  inner 
accusations,  is  carrying  a like  weight.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Treasurer  received  an  envelope  a few 
days  ago  containing  ten  dollars  and  a letter  in 
which  the  anonymous  writer  says  that  the  money 
is  the  estimated  amount  due  tlie  government  on 
dutiable  articles  brought  from  Europe,  He  adds ; 
“ If  I could  have  made  head  or  tail  of  the  tariff, 
I would  have  paid  the  duty  honestly  at  once,  and 
not  have  suffered  myself  to  be  overruled  by  tlie 
other  members  of  the  party,  and  beguiled  into 
paying  the  custom-house  inspector  instead  of  the 
United  States.” 

A scientific  writer  estimates  that  tlierc  are  al- 
ready one  hundred  million  tons  of  gas  in  tlie  air. 
What  tli’e  amount  will  be  when  Congress  gets 
through  with  the  tariff  question  he  doesn’t  at- 
tempt to  guess. 

An  Orange  County  milkman  leaped  from  his 
milk  cart  and  took  to  the  woods.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  he  had  hydrophobia,  but  it  proved 
to  be  delirium  tremens. 

Bogus  noblemen  arc  becoming  audacious.  Sev- 
eral London  hotel-keeper.s  have  been  swindled  re- 
cently by  them,  -■\merican  landlord-s  could  give 
their  Englisli  bretliren  [loint.s  for  the  detection 
of  the  swindlers.  A bogus  duke  was  betrayed 
at  a hotel  in  this  country  not  long  ago  by  the 
fact  tliat  his  boots  were  shockingly  run  down  at 
the  heels. 

Citizens  of  this  progressive  republic  are  never 
reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  saying  that  the 
population  of  their  city  or  town  is  just  so  many 
thousands,  hundreds,  tens,  and  units.  The  census 
figure-s  are  always  a few  years  behind  the  count, 
and  the  proud  resident  can  invariably  add  a few 
thousands  for  the  eatinmtcil  increase.  Persons 
who  complain  of  the  tardiness  of  the  official  fig- 
ures should  consider  tliis  and  rejoice. 

Some  nervous  and  over-solicitous  persona  have 
been  making  an  outcry  for  fire-escapes  on  college 
dormitories.  When  college  students  aban<lon 
the  practice  of  leaving  farmers’  wagons  astride 
the  ridge-poles  of  gymnasia,  stalling  stray  horses 
in  chapel  belfries,  and  going  bond  over  band 


up  lightning-rods  on  a freezing  night  to  execute 
a scheme  for  muffling  the  college  bell’s  tongue 
with  congealed  water,  it  will  be  time  to  appeal 
to  the  wealthy  alumni  for  funds  with  which  to 
erect  and  maintain  fire-escapes. 

Comiilnint  is  made  in  London  that  when  an 
actor  throws  his  lighted  cigar  on  tlie  stage  he  may 
cause  a fire.  The  practice  is  also  an  unnecessary 
waste.  He  might  present  the  cigar  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  nearest  proscenium  box.  Another 
safe  and  economical  way  would  be  to  use  a pipe. 

A warmer  wave  following  in  the  wake  of  a 
“ blizzard”  causes  a Minneapolis  paper  to  ex- 
claim : “ Thank  goodne.ss  the  upper  half  of  the 
therinoineter  is  coming  into  use  at  last  1” 

A correspondent  at  Albany  styles  the  Monday 
evening  sessions  of  tlie  Legislature  “ the  weekly 
dress  parades.”  The  galleries  are  thronged  wiili 
ladies,  and  many  seats  on  tlie  floor  arc  yielded  up 
to  them.  “ Tlie  liandsoinc.st  and  most  polished 
of  the  members,”  the  correspondent  writes  of  a 
recent  Monday  niglit  session,  “ buttoned  up  tlicir 
Prince  Alberts  and  delivered  speeches  on  every 
measure  that  came  up.”  As  social  successes 
these  sessions  arc  pronounced  unsurpassable,  but 
as  legislative  events  they  are  deemed  of  little  ac- 
count. 

The  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in- 
teresting itself  in  oyster-planting.  Probably  the 
Japanese  name  for  the  department  is  such  that 
it  includes  mariciiltiire,  and  thus  the  seeming  in- 
congruity does  not  exist. 

There  is  a difference  between  a Sandwich  Isl- 
ands “ blizzard”  and  one  of  the  North  American 
variety.  Tlie  Hawaiian  Oazettr.  says : “ A cold 
snap  is  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  At 
Wailiika,  on  Monday  morning,  the  glass  stood 
at  61 1°.” 

A re.soliition  recently  introduced  in  the  Assem- 
bly providing  for  tlie  printing  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  of  a diagram  of  the  Assem- 
bly Cliamber  brouglit  out  a frank  announcement 
of  his  position  from  one  of  the  legislators.  “ Last 
year,”  he  said,  “ I voted  for  a similar  resolution, 
i didn’t  get  a diagram.  This  year  I am  heartily 
in  favor  of  economy,  and  therefore  I vote  No.” 

“A  vast  ice  gorge  blocks  the  mouth  of  the 
Youghiogheny.”  This  is  retaliation  in  kind.  Tlie 
Yoiighioglieny  now  knows  how  it  feels  to  have 
its  own  mouth  blocked. 

Preparations  for  a i:k)uthem  Exposition  on  a 
grand  scale,  to  begin  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
the  1st  of  next  August,  and  to  continue  during  a 
hundred  days,  are  going  on.  Tlie  main  building, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  will  cover  about 
thirteen  acres,  and  will  cost  some  8130,000,  ex- 
clusive of  interior  embellishments  and  machinerv. 
The  exposition  grounds  are  to  be  near  the  south- 
ern end  of  Fourth  Street,  and  arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  horse-car  and  steam-car  commu- 
nication directly  with  the  grounds.  It  is  prom- 
ised that  the  exposition  shall  be  the  greatest 
ever  held  in  this  country,  save  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876. 

According  to  the  account  of  a recent  day’s  de- 
bate in  Congress,  Representative  Brewer,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  easily  a-stonished.  The  abstract  of  his 
remarks  says  that  he  “expressed  his  astonish- 
ment to  see  how  little  men  knew  about  things 
they  knew  nothing  about.”  Tlie  debate  was,  of 
couree,  on  the  tariff. 

Disdaining  to  count  by  centuries,  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  are  making  preparations  to  celebrate 
what  they  style  the  tertio-inillenniiil  of  Santa  Fe 
— the  3.33d  anniversary  of  its  sctllcmejit. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  National  Exposi- 
tion of  Railway  Appliances,  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
from  May  24  to  June  28  of  the  present  year,  will 
be  the  collection  of  relics  of  the  earlier  days  of 
constructing  and  operating  railways.  The  secre- 
tary, Mr.  E.  H.  Talbott,  whose  head-quaiters  are  at 
the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  invites  per.sons  having 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  relics  of  that  na- 
ture to  communicate  with  liiin.  Tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  exposition  looks  to  the  East  for  many 
interesting  contributions  to  the  display. 

In  the  course  of  recent  excavation  for  a tram- 
way tunnel,  designetl  to  facilitate  communication 
between  Naples  and  Pozziioli,  a discovery  was 
made  in  which  archaeologists  are  greatly  interest- 
ed. It  is  an  undei'-groiind  way,  constructed  ap- 
parently for  the  pa-xsage  of  water,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  conduit  once  served  to  supply 
water  to  the  old  Roman  villas  situated  on  the  side 
of  Posilippo  hill,  between  Naples  and  Pozziioli, 
and  to  other  villas  whicli  were  destroyed  long 
ago.  The  conduit  is  arched,  is  liigh  enough  for  a 
man  of  medium  stature  to  walk  upright  in  it,  and 
wide  enough  to  allow  two  men  to  walk  abreast. 
Two-thirds  of  tlie  inner  surface  is  covered  with 
plaster,  and  the  rest  was  incrusted  with  stalac- 
tites, which,  when  the  passage  was  opened,  be- 
came licpiefied,  and  ran  down  over  the  walls,  mak- 
ing a silicate  deposit.  Unc  branch  of  the  con- 
duit was  traversed  fur  a quarter  of  a mile  toward 
the  sea.  The  other  runs  deeper  into  the  hill,  and 
on  its  walls  are  inscriptions  made  with  nails,  and 
believed  to  indicate  the  villas  which  wore  sup- 
plied. The  date  of  an  inscription  found  Itetwccn 
two  layers  of  pla.stcr  is  inilicatetl  by  the  words 
“ Nerva  Coiisule.”  There  are  other  inamptions 
in  red  letters.  It  is  suggested  that  the.se 
ways  were  branches  of  the  large  aqueduct  which 
conducted  the  “Claudiun”  water  from  Sora  to 
Naples.  Guards  have  been  placed  at  the  en- 
trances, and  there  will  be  further  exploration  in 
the  interests  of  arcboxilogy. 
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THE  FLOOD  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO— VIEW  FROM  THE  GRE.VT  WESTERN  DISPATCH  FREIGHT-HOUSE,  SCRANTON  AVENUE.— From  a I’iiotograph  bv  J.  F, 


“divide,”  or  " wntor-slied,”  wliieli  tr-ivcrsos  the  .St.ito 
tion  a litllo  south  of  west,  is  iiowiicre  more  than  tweli 
feet  in  widtli.  But  the  streams  w hieh  rise  on  tiiese  L'e 
and  flow,  on  tlte  south  into  the  (thio  ami  on  the  nor 
lakes,  wind  tlieir  way  tietween  i>nnks  usually  from  one 
four  hundred  feet  in  hei<;ht,  and  relatividy  ahi'upt.  The 
and  rich,  and  when  unfrozen  ahsorhs  moisture  readily, 
season  of  the  year  the  river-haidis  are  like  the  side.s  o 
canals,  within  whieh  the  angry  streams  may  and  do  rise 
erahlv  heights.  » 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  to  the  .3d  of  Fehruary  a 1 
storm  extended  eastward  from  Chicago  over  the  Stall 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  I'irginia,  while  we.stward  snot 


ted  by  tlie  brooding  vapors,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  swollen 
streams,  breaks  from  the  banks,  tioat.s  with  the  hastening  current, 
and  finally,  choked  in  the  narrow'  or  shallow  passes,  forms  im- 
mense dams,  above  which  the  impatient  flooils  aceumulafe  until 
they  burst  tlieir  barriers  and  -sweep  downward,  carrying  destruc- 
tion in  (heir  track.  Each  recurring  spring  seems,  from  causes  not 
yet  clearly  determined,  to  bring  a more  or  le.ss  regular  increase  in 
these  floods,  the  excejitions  only  lulling  those  who  are  exposed  to 
a false  security,  and  making  more  victims  for  the  added  violence 
which  is  almost  sure  to  be  experienced. 

The  .‘state  of  Ohio  on  one  side  a|id  of  West  Virginia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ohio  River  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  kind  of  dis- 
aster. In  Ohio  there  are  no  mountains,  strictly  speaking,  and  the 


THE  SEASON  OF  SNOWS  AND  R.UNS. 


The  first  days  of  February  are  of  ill  omen  for  the  dwellers  in 
the  valleys  of  the  smaller  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  partic- 
ularly in  those  debonehing  upon  the  Ohio  or  the  lakes,  and  some 
of  those  along  the  Mississippi,  The  ground  is  yet  hard  from  the 
frosts  of  winter.  The  streams  are  covered  with  ice.  The  snow- 
lies  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  valleys.  The  first 
breath  of  the  approaching  spring  melting  the  surface  snow,  cover- 
ing the  land  with  mist  and  fog,  is  followed  by  wide  rains  or  still 
wider  areas  of  “thaw.”  The  water  formed  by  the  melting  snows 
or  precipitated  from  the  teeming  clouds  flows  unabsorbed  over  the 
hardened  earth.  The  icc,  penetrated  by  the  warm  w'inds  and  rot- 
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ing.  The  railways  through  Minnesota,  already 
greatly  impeded  by  previous  snow-falls,  were 
wholly  blockaded,  and  all  attempts  to  cross  the 
State  from  east  to  west  were  abandoned  for  sev- 
eral days.  Still  further  west  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Utah  Northern  railways  were  blockadeil,  and 
four  days’  snow  iii  Wyoming  broke  off  all  com- 
rnunication.  For  twenty-four  hours  no  tr.ains  ar- 
rived in  Chicago,  and  as  the  storm  changed  to 
sleet,  the  telegraph  wires  broke  under  the  icy 
weight,  and  no  dispatches  entered  or  left  Chicago 
for  nearly  a day. 

Toward  the  east  the  railway  bridges  on  the 
lines  crossing  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
were  evervwliere  undermined  or  carried  awav. 
On  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 
twenty  bridges  were  wholly  or  partially  destroy- 
ed. The  train.s  were  comi)elled  to  feel  their  way 
cautiously  through  the  fog  and  the  darkness. 
One  freight  train  was  “ ditched”  by  a “ wasli- 
otit,”  and  tile  engineer  and  conductor  killed.  The 
Pacific  Express  train,  on  the  niglit  of  the  4tl), 
finding  itself  blocked  on  its  eastward  way,  near 
Canton,  Ohio,  backed  up  some  fifty  miles,  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  and  switched  on  to  a 
branch  road  to  get  around  the  flooded  district. 
At  Orrville  the  first  section  of  the  train  broke 
down  a weakened  bridge,  and  the  second  section 
plunged  upon  it.  By  a miracle  the  passengers 
escaped,  with  some  bruises,  Ijefore  the  two  trains 
were  wrapped  in  flames,  and  a second  Ashtabula 
horror  was  avoided. 

At  Youngstown,  on  tlie  Mahoning  River,  the 
scat  of  some  of  the  largest  iron  mills  of  the 
country,  two  hundred  families  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  tlie  flood  which  poured  through 
the  streets  of  the  town.  No  lives  were  lost, 
though  the  water,  six  feet  deep,  coureed  through 
Mahoning  Avenue,  the  principal  street.  At  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  at  the  month  of  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
great  damage  was  done  to  property,  particularly 
in  the  lumber  district  along  tlie  banks  of  the 
river.  Here  some  half  a million  dollars’  worth 
of  lumber  was  washed  away,  while  the  total  loss 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  two  millions.  Two 
gallant  fellows  who  were  rescuing  some  women 
and  children  were  drowned.  The  Scioto,  An- 
glaise,  Maumee,  and  the  Ohio  River  itself,  all  rose 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  At  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  the  Oliio  rose  thirty-one  feet  nine  inches 
in  a few  lionrs,  at  Steubenville  to  thirty-three 
feet.  At  Pitt.sburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Voughiogheny  join,  the  water 
rose  to  the  height  of  twenty-six  feet,  carrying 
away  several  bridges,  submerging  railway  tracks 
and  wareliouses,  and  driving  the  dwellers  on  the 
banks  from  their  homes,  or  imprisoning  them  in 
the  upper  portions.  On  Herr’s  Island,  in  tlie 
Allcgliany,  a number  of  people  w'cre  cut  off  from 
escape  by  the  destruction  of  a bridge,  and  re- 
mained for  thirty-six  houra  without  communica- 
tion, their  houses  flooded  up  to  the  second  story. 

At  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  Oil  Creek  was 
dammed  by  an  ice  gorge  winch  formed  near  the 
water-works  above  the  city.  The  gas-works  were 
Inundated,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  were  left 
in  darkness  during  the  night.s  of  the  3d  and  4th. 
A bridge  across  the  creek,  on  which  numbers 
had  gathered  to  watcli  the  flood,  was  carried 
away,  and  three  young  men  were  thrown  into  the 
flood.  One  was  rescued  in  a dying  condition,  but 
the  bodies  of  the  others  were  not  recovered.  It 
is  reported  that  five  liundred  families  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  homes,  and  tlie  streets  of 
the  town  are  loft  by  the  receding  waters  strewn 
with  blocks  of  ice  and  the  ruins  of  dwellings, 
warehouses,  and  depots. 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Is  an  appetisser ; it  stimnlates  the  stomach  to  renewed 
activity,  and  In  many  ways  tones  up  and  Invigorates 
the  whole  system.— [d dr.) 


DANDRUFF 

Is  removed  by  the  nse  of  Coconinc,  and  it  stimulates 
and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair.  Bubnktt's 
Fi.avouino  E.xthaots  are  tlie  liest.— [dde.] 


Each  YKAn  pi.sns  “ Brotra’s  Brujtchial  TVoe/ien"  in 
new  localitire,  in  various  parts  of  tlie  world.  For 
relieving  Coughs,  Colds.  Throat  Diseases,  they  have 
been  proved  reliable.  BoW  only  in  iiftee*.— i.-ldc.] 


C.  C.  SiiAT.NK,  Fnriier,  103  Prince  Street,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  Fur  Fashion  Book  free  to  any  address.— (A  dr.] 


Dootors  said  I must  die  of  consumption,  but  Park- 
er’s Ginger  Tonic  cured  me.— A.  Oruer,  llighspire,  Pa. 
-[ddp.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  medal,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKHR^S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oi  I has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
wilh  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  cconomi- 
cai.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
•trengt honing,  easily  digested,  and 
I admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
rell  as  for  penons  in  health. 

Sold  by  tiroeen  eTerjnrboro. 


W.  MEB  i CO., 


'.las. 


INDIiHEi 


For  Sale  hv  Grocer 
D,  aWILTBEhOKIt.  Prop,, 
9S8  N.  Second  St,  Phila.,^ 


ItVNDBORG’S 

RHENISH  COLOQNfL 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


LEA  & PERRINS’ 


of  a LETTER  from, 
a MEDICAL  GEN- 
TLEMAN at  Mad- 
ras, to  his  brother 
at  WORCESTER, 
May,  itfii.  A 
“TeULEA&PER-l 
KINS  tliat  their  I 
sauce  Is  highly  es- 1 
teemed  In  India,  i 
and  Is  In  my  opln- 1 
Ion.  the  mosfpalar  1 
table,  as  well  as  the  1 
most  W'liolesomc  ■ 
sauce  that  is  made."  r 


IHOT  tL  COLD 


Slgnaturo  la  on  every  bottle  of  GENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Bold  and  used  throughout  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 


ORATEFUL-COMFORTINQ. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

‘‘By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  tlie  operaiione  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion, and  hy  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties 
of  well -selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tallies  with  a delicately  flavored  lieveiage 
which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  hills.  It  is 
by  tlie  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a wgak  point  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette, 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in 
tins  only  (Ji-lb.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus: 

JAMES  EPPS  & Ca,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


Petrolina  Camphor  Ice. 

The  value  of  Camphor  Ice  for  rough  skin,  chapped 
hands,  face,  and  lips,  lias  been  known  for  many  years. 
Yet,  since  Petrolina  bos  lieen  used  in  its  manufacture, 
its  virtues  and  healing  properties  have  been  increased 
a hundred-fold.  Sent  ny  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
25  cents  per  liox. 

BINGHAMTON  (N.  Y.)  OIL  REFINING  CO., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


win  be  mailed  fb£e  to  all  applicants  ax 

t^ers  of  last  year  without  oraering  it  It  contain  s 
about  176  pages,  ouo  illustrations,  prices,  accural o 
ascriptions  and.  valuable  directions  for  planting 
TO*  . Vegetable  and  Flower  8c«^, 

Trees,  e&.  Invaluable  to  all.  esjiec- 
Ij^y  to  Market  Gardener*.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M,  FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  Mioh. 


uiiivctcsbii/ 

TAMAR 


Universally  prescrlltetl  by  the  Faculty. 

~ A laxative  and  refreshing 
Fruit  Ix>7A“nge 
for  Conutipfition, 
bile,  lieiuiaciie,  liemorriioids, 

I.  I I ■■  K I cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

N D E N 

■ • ^ * Pbarraarien  <ic  1"  Classe 

de  ia  Facitltc  de  Paris, 

nnil  I fill  rue  Rambuteau,  Puris. 

I]  K I I I M N Sold  by  all  Dniggists. 

TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


IMPORTEDTILES&MOSAICS 

//V  HEARTHS.  FAC/NGS. BA TH 
ROOMS  & FLOORS .-1^ 
GRATES.FENDERS.ANDIRONS&C. 

"w-rr  II  EAST  I9^”5T.N.Y. 


Gunther’s 

Bultahls  for  presenta. 
Try  1 tone®. 

78MA0IUNST.  CHIMCO 

Sendil,  $2,  ISortSforretoU, 

Put  up  1 n baadtome  tioxa*.  | 

CANDY 

"SWEET  AS  THE  ROSE.” 
Beautif^  new  aet  of  Qilt  Palettes,  by  mail,  on  receipt 
of  two  Sc.  atampa.  WHITINO,  50  Nasaau  SL,  N.  Y. 


REASONS  WHY 

.THOMPSON,, 


WA?E8 


KyMRYkemL 
» tUti4lur9  Aum. 
rUHKK  any 


1.— rj# 

4 -t  v/  C,4.V,VOT  WBISKLK  or  SOBISK  wllk  dmpiu,*,  InU 
Urp  I ktir  tkapt /or  sfavM. 

***  *''*'***'>  **'•'  **•"  * rniiiirr  Srtooint  ao 

6 — CA-k  or,  only  drtroed  yOka  Il'KT  cnUtt,  irVs  thry  yrt  ML’.SliBlJ, 
imd  artkoowolorrmaim  is  STd,  r/or  <i  yrar  mUhort  ridrrMmo. 

OB  K toko  Vl'Ul.Y  lUlU,  or  rr/»wd 

it- 

ktylcokli  ' ’ 


iKffrati/hd. 


10  di/,mt  rtytong  TUOUPSOS  H 


It'fiS,  fi 


Bewttre  of  parties  endeuvorlnn  to  aell 
vou  Wove*  repreaentlDK  them  to  be  the 
rhompaon  Wave,  aa  I ilu  not  ull< 

Dealer  to  sell  my  woods. 

HBAD4)UAnTEKS  OF 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON, 


No.  39  East  14th  Street, 


NEJF  TOEK. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  our  RELIGIOUS  CYULOP.EDIA,  no 
complete  in  Ten  Volumes.  Tliis  great  work  lias 
been  endorsed  by  prominent  cleigymen  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  is  the  leatlitig  work  of  its  kind 
in  the  Eiigiisli  language. 

Address  Uakper  & BnoTitKR.s,  Pulilisliers, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


KHUClOFllliniE. 


proBt.  ir  y< 


relyinir  upon  future  patronuire  for  oi 

If ..  .11  n,  sort*.,  wlilch  I*  tti«  prit*  o 

’“o\-is‘»iV-*''ER'F>lukTfri»  BrtJTTEn  KXiTFE, 
OOiE  S,ll.VEn-l>I.ATED  MUCAIt  NrOU.’V, 

SIX  SILVER  STEEL-PLATED  TEA  SPOOIVS. 
parked  in  *D«*t  box,  all  cbmnte*  prcp«l(l.  Tli-arkoo 
and  are  sold  for  more  than  twice  tnr  aubocrluttuo  pric 
porfactly  or"-'-  — ■ ' " 


1 ever,  ca* 
to  place  In 


I and  most  popular  weekly 


■erlol  (torte*  by  HORATIO  ALOKR,  Jo..  EUWABO  S.  ELLIS, 
BOLLO  BOBBINS,  Jo.,  and  B ARBY  CASTLKnoN.  Any  one  of 
these  Itnilr,  when  teiond  In  l-.«)k  form  oell  for  ai.SS.  THE 
GOLDEN  ARGOSY  l*  the  fiueat  Slluatrated  and 
moat  eircout  wrrkly  paper  publisl.e  1 lu  t.io  Culled 
OCaULCnstluc  nearly  SCUO  a week  to  lllustratr.  We  a-e  (>oil- 
tlr*  when  once  Introdoced  Into  a family  It  wUlal  way*  remain  and 
weihall  alwaytliaveyot  _ . - 


ed:  HOBAT  OALOKB,  J*..  KDWAttDS  BLUs, 
KMON.  . 

IKD  EVER 

HosTorOTBkR*.  OorFltm  _ 

In  t be  United  State*,  and  dofne  * boflne**  of  S 300.000 yeai  I y 
wftb  the  country  people  •*  we  do,  we  could  not  efford  to  mfiro- 

SreeenL  Wo  refer  to  any  New  York  publisher*  *•  to  ourrelUbUty. 

how  thl*  to  your  fiiende,  and  set  Ovo  to  join  yon,  and  w*  wlU 
lend  you  your  eahacrlpt  Ion  lie*.  Addree*  all  order*  to 

E.  C,  RIDEOUT  A CO.,  lO  BoreUySI.,  Sew  York, 
■v  Cut  this  out,  Tt  will  not  appear  apraip. 


THE  ACME  M 

CUFF  BUTTONS 

OvcTcome  al)  trouble  with 

STIFF  CUFFS. 


TAKE  NO  OTHER. 

THE  DINOEE  & CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTJFCIf  KVEK-BLOOMING 


6oV  A®k  C E®H(^U  S E S 

nr  Pot  Plants  nuitablc  tor 


Tho  only  eptahlii ..  - 

BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  OOl-ATtCE  I 
for  ROSES  alone.  Stromr  Pot  Plants  n 
Ininietbatenlooni (li-divori  il Bafclv.  postiiuid,! 
otUoe.  5 Hidcndid  vanetios.  your  choice,  wu  laurn-ii. 
forai;  |2for82:  19  for  S3;  20  for  84:  33  for  $5; 
78ror8IO;  (OOforSia;  WeCIVE  a Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  « vmn,,lrie 
Treatueon  Ihr  Wn.r .70  pp.  etfoanllii  Ulutlrnlrfi—freetoalL 

THE  OINCEE  & CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Grower*,  Weat  Grove,  Cheater  Co,,  Pa. 


ami  l.arRrtt  Outfit, 
North  Haven,  CL 

pHO.VOOiUPHY.OR  PHONETIC  SHORT  HAND. 
X Catalogue  of  works  liy  Benn  Pitman,  wilh  alphn- 
liet  and  illustrations  for  iK'ginners,  sent  on  application. 
Address  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cin’ti,  O 


sole  by  all  droggieti  and  bird  and  cage  dealers.  Price 
16  cents.  Depot,  583  Hadson  Sf veer,  N,  Y. 


emn  yoig  people, 

An.  IlluHtratecl  Weekly. 

Price  5 cents. 


Almost  every  newspaper  in  the  laml 
has  noticed  Harper’s  Young  People, 
and  that  in  terms  of  miqiialificd  prai.se. 
From  the  immense  collectifin  of  eulogistic 
notices  that  have  reached  tlieni,  the  Pub- 
lislicrs  .select  the  following,  wliich  .show 
how  titiiversttl  tliroiiglioiit  the  comitry  is 
the  appreciation  of  this  bright  and  at- 
tractive periodical. 

\That  the  Critics  stijr  about 

THE  PICTURES. 

Tlie  illnstraiioiis  arc  in  Hie  best  style  of  art  as  ap- 
plied to  wood-engraving.  — Worcester  Spy. 

Tlien  ItMik  at  tlic  iiictiirci-.  Heie  nre  illnstnttioiis 
of  just  siicli  a varied  kind  ns  will  aiiiUse  ( liildreii  uf 
nil  ages.  Yon  might  start  wiili  the  preiiy  outline* 
of  Kate  Greenaway  and  coiirinde  wiili  the  most  elab- 
orate pictorial  art,  due  to  the  licst  desiguer*  and  en- 
graven* iu  the  country. — .V.  1".  Tones. 

Tlie  very  best  artists  draw  for  young  renders,  find 
the  res.inrces  of  the  great  Harper  esiublisliroent  coni- 
mniid  ilio  host  that  is  in  the  market.  For  a Holiday 
book,  there  is  no  Iietter— Kxpress. 

As  for  the  pictures,  they  are  liey.ind  criticism,  and 
show  a tlioroiigli  npprccialion  of  tlie  need*  of  the 
young  people. — Indianapolis  Herald. 

THE  STORIES. 

Tills  iiieomparnblo  best-ilhistrafed  magazine  for  the 
yottny.  Wliy,  do  you  know,  it  has  “Mr.  Stubbs'* 
Broliier”  an. I “Talking  Leaves  ’ and  “Tom  Fiiir- 
weatlier”  in  it.  Yon  a.-k  some  boy  wh*i  has  rend 
tliem  wliat  he  thinks  of  tliuse  stories. — Inmisrille  Cost. 

It  is  full  of  cliarniiiig  short  stories,  framed  especially 
for  the  juvenile  intelligence. — .'iaii  Francisco  Ihdletin. 

'1  Ills  volume  contains  several  stories  as  iuteresling 
and  original  as  any  that  liave  recently  been  piibli.-hed 
anywliere.— .V.  1'.  World. 

Tiierc  is  niways  a good  coiitinned  story  on  band.— 
Willamette  Farmer,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Tlierc  is  the  projier  combination  of  continued  story 
and  of  individual  article,  and  the  illustralioiis  aie 
specially  pi epnied. -reroMfo  Hail. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  ARTICLES. 

It  is  replete  with  matter  that  is  iuteresling,  attrac- 
tive, and  really  valuable  for  children Isouisville  Chris- 

dan  Ol'serrer. 

IlAiu-KB'e  Yocno  Pkovi.*  abounds  with  fact  and  fle- 
titiu  of  the  higliest  order  for  their  instruction  and 
eiilei  tainnicnt.- lion's  Herald,  Boston. 

'I'lie  paper  contains  mucli  sober,  sensible  reading.- 
Home  Farm,  Augusta,  Me. 

The  amount  of  instruction  lu  this  book  is  simply 
! mnrvelloiis,  and  the  most  ciiltiiierl  person  can  And.  in 
I a Inisty  glance  over  its  pages,  something  which  he  did 
in.l  know  liefore.— Loi'r/f  Times. 

The  ctiapters  on  birds,  cals,  tlogs,  pigs,  flowers  and 
plants,  ilie  st'asons,  and  ilie  lioliilays  are  chock-fpll  <>( 
iijfornmtiun,  pleasantly  imparled — .Syracuse  Journal. 

THE  PAPER  IN  GENERAL. 

llAuren’s  Young  Pk.pi.i;  Is  the  best  weekly  for 
cliildreii  In  America.— Christian  Advo- 
cate, New  Oilcans. 

IlAurBit's  Young  Pkopi.k  fur  1SS2  eiuloses  so  ninch 
lietweeii  its  liaiidsomc  covers  that  it  seems  in  itself 
nu  epitome  of  story,  travel,  science,  art,  and  all  that 
can  luuiise.—Cippineott's  Mar/azine, 

Hakpkk's  You.no  Pkopi.k  ha*  already  taken  the 
highest  rank  as  a weekly  illnstmted  pajier  for  ihe 
young. — Philadelphia  Rnlletin. 

It  is  by  far  the  best  weekly  publication  pot  in  the 
hands  of  yonth.- Ufi«i  Observer. 

Bright,  sparkling,  and  briininiug  over  with  good 
things.— rfiieo;^)  Inter-Ocean- 

Its  standard  is  higlier  than  that  of  any  weekly  pob- 
licatloii  for  the  young,  and  the  literary  and  art  talent 
devoted  to  making  it  pleasing  and  instrnctive  is  the 
best  in  Ainerlcn.— Kewfon  OloU. 


Subscription  Price,  $1.50  a year;  Five  Sub- 
scriptions for  one  year,  $7.00— payable  in  ad- 
vance. Voliiine  IV.  iiegnn  witli  Xuinl)er  ISi, 
pub]isbe<l  November  3,  1882. 

Remittances  sliould  be  made  by  Po9t -office 
Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoiil  risk  of  loss. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pibli.shkbs, 
Franklin  Square,  Nkw  York. 
nr  A sample  copy  ten!  on  rsceift  of  a three- 
rent  stamp. 
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l.CE  CREEPER. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


FEBRUARY  17, 1883. 


aSTORlA 


Centaur  Liniment. — An  tm- 
tjalHng  onre  for  Rhenmatiflm, 
Sprains,  Bums,  Galls,  &o.  The  most 
Potent  and  Powerful  Pain-rellev" 
ing  and  healing  remedy,  known  to 


i Perfect  Library  of  Peferei 

» and  the  >icw  AnitTleAn  I>ict\onHr>  crubi 

Read  what  the  Prens  Says: 


GERMANY. 

Municli,  1883, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
FINE  ARTS, 

From  July  1st  to  October  15tta. 


■ nth  than  In  niimtboiik.  at  on  iline»  tho  cost."— N.  Y.  CossKi 

!oic  the  prlco,  S I .OO,  isisi-pald  ; 2 coplc.  tor  SI.75. 

Extraordinary  Offer. c{.r„WoT* 


Artists 
plojmei 
House  I 


'K  & CO.,  Anbuni,  N.  Y. 


F REJOICE!  Copt  W.  R.  Bnnws,  Nes! 
Lonilun,  Coun..di-af  Sfi  yean,  and  J,  U 
P.  Ac'kkk*,  CamUrlilKcport,  Maaa.,  deal 
42  yran,  say  lUclr  licaiiafMt  restored bj 
Peck’s  New  Potent  &ir  I>mms 
tPLKiss,  .titbnm,  N.  Y.,  ssv«;  " My  liearlnj 
on-d  In  10  days,  and  mv  npiulon  Is,  tliat  ni 
l>e  able  to  prodace  anythtiiK  ft*  a*»y . cost* 
HKLPPCi,  as  your  srosnsR-woSKiso  uttli 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OP  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Harper  s Bazar  ina]!  he  had  for  the  yearn  188(l, 
1881,  a;?r/  1882.  Thone  v'lxhtuy  to  eoinplete  their 
Jiles  will  pleane  send  in.  their  ordern  without  de- 
lay. It  is  Messrs.  Harper  A Brothers’  itden- 
tam  'in  future  to  keej)  the  had’  nu/nhtrsfor  three 
years  only. 


“ Brifjlit,  spai'kliiig,  and  brimming  over  with  good  things.” — 
hUer-Ocmn. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  iLIiUSTRATKD  WeEKI-Y, 

PiilJitJnil  Fthruiini  20,  rouftihix  tr  rare  axxortiimit  of  xfovlex,  alien, 
him  III  iiiif  fijitall)/  ilirliliil  lieheren  //«■  i//rlx  and  hoi/x.  The  f 'ornur 
ii'i/l  Ihi'h  n il/i  eafirr  hihrexl  lo  ‘‘  ] 7c  I'inlon’x  I'alnilinr’’  a xlorif  of 
xehool-i/irl  li/id'.'i  A(iNKS  (',\uit,  and  lo  ChajUers  XXVI.  and 
XXVII.  of"  Xaii."  Ill/  M11.S.  Lncv  U.  I.h.i.ik,  the  rjrjnrieneex  of  that 
I’lllle  heroine  lieroiiiiiuj  more  u-rilhii/  and  indhelir  ax  the  xiori/  draiex 
to  a etoxe.  The  lioi/x  irilt  linger  rei/ipfidli/  orer  the  eoiirliulhifl 
rhiifiler  of"Iii<i,"  hi/  Matthku'  WfiiiK,  .It'S.,  and  mil  follow  with 
delii/hl  the  fori nnex  of  the  raliaid  dmj  " Ronxer"  a»  Hexrribed  hij 
li.  A.  R.  Ul  KTIS, 

There  U a liiiieh/  arliele  on  "Wiixhiinjlon  in  Youth''  and  Mrs, 
M.  K.  SaNcstki;  ijirix  .101111  jJea.iant  iiiforinatio/i  in  ree/ard  to  the 
Oreiit  hero  in  an  arliele  riitilird  " The  Miniiel."  JAMrs  OtiS  intro- 
dneex  hix  readerx  to  a pleiixunt  f/anie  for  winter  eveaiiii/x,  enSitIrd 
" h'inifx  ('on ft." 

Thix  Xninher  ix  eiiiix/iiennnx  for  itx  heaiitifid  eert-work.  The 
front  /Hti/e,  " Ye  Ihtnn  of  tuden  Tnnef  ix  lai  Mils.  .IkssIK  SlIKPlIKIlI). 
The  xtories  are  iUiixtraied  la/  Mils.  SiIKIMIKRr).  Mis.s  Jk.s.sik  .Mi’Dkr- 
MOTT,  and  W.  L.  Siiv.rPAiil).  There  ix  a lira  at  i fat  full -/xte/e  eta/rai'- 
iia/^  entitled  " Little  iSnow-Sheiex,"  and  a e/rnreful  winter  xketeh  hi/ 
H!  L.  Brown,  infiihd  "Whi/  So  Teaifid'r  I Did  It  With  M'y 
Little  Ilnirhet"  ix  a inoxt  aiiinxine/  and  liniely  " Comic,"  by  Chiy. 

Harpkr^s  Yoi  no  Pkopi.) . . .IVr  Vi-nr  50 

IIarpkr's  Wi  kki  V “ 4 00 

Harper's  Wkeki.v  nnd  / ^ ,, 

Harper’s  Yot  no  I’koim.i:  \ 

A xjxrinien  copy  Harper's  Yoi  no  Peoi'I.k  will  be  xent  on  re- 
ceipt of  a three-eeni  xtainjt. 


REGUL.ATION  OF  PR1.M.\RY  ELECTIONS. 


There  is  no  reason  that  the  attention  which  is 
ju.stly  paid  to  measures  of  political  policy  should 
prevent  the  consideration  of  improvements  in  iwlit- 
ical  methods,  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  the  interest 
in  the  legal  regulation  of  primary  elections  is  one  of 
the  go(xl  signs  of  the  times.  There  is  a bill  pending 
in  tile  New  York  Legislature  which  provides  certain 
safeguards,  but  a more  comprehensive  and  thorough 
regulation  is  needed  to  secure  the  end  desired.  There 
will  always  be  ingenious  and  unscrupulous  devices  to 
pervert  the  methods  of  party  government  to  personal 
objects,  and  to  baffle  and  defeat  an  honest  expression 
of  the  party  will.  These  elforts  rely  for  success  upon 
party  loyalty.  The  assumption  is  sound  that  a voter 
who,  upon  the  whole,  prefei-s  one  party  to  another, 
will  submit  to  much  in  the  party  management  that 
lie  does  not  approve,  rather  than  aid  the  success  of 
the  opposition.  Tlie  plausible  argument  urged  for 
acquiescence  is  that  every  voter  in  a party  can  not 
expect  to  have  everything  just  as  he  would  choose, 
and  must  make  concessions  and  a choice  of  evils.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  parties  are  perverted  from  their 
purposes,  and  that  honest  men  sometimes  find  them- 
selves supporting  a part}",  not  because  it  accomplishes 
what  they  wish,  but  because  they  doubt  whether  any 
other  will  do  better. 

As  there  is  this  constant  tendency  to  perversion,, 
there  must  be  a constant  corresponding  purpose  to 
counteract  it,  and  to  make  party  a faithful  agent 
and  elections  honest  expressions  of  the  popular  will. 
This  is  the  great  and  radical  reason  for  civil  service 
reform,  and  it  is  also  the  argument  for  the  regulation 
of  primary  elections.  They  are  both  means  of  pre- 
venting popular  institutions  from  being  turned  against 
themselves,  and  the  sound  methods  at  which  they  aim 
are  even  more  essential  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  countrj’  than  a wise  system  of  tariff  taxation, 
because  they  involve  directly  the  lionest  representa- 
tion of  the  popular  will.  The  reform  of  the  civil 
service  ha.s  begun  by  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  primaries  will  effectively 
second  that  l^eginning.  Each  measure  will  aid  the 
other.  The  first,  by  preventing  the  minor  civil  serv- 
ice from  being  treated  as  the  spoils  of  party  success, 
tends  to  destroy  the  motive  for  corruption  of  the  pri- 
maries, and  the  purification  of  the  primaries  helps  to 
lessen  the  hostility  to  a reformed  service. 

‘ Regulation  of  the  primaries  means  a preliminary 
election  at  which  the  individual  preferences  of  the 
members  of  a party  respecting  candidates  shall  be  as- 
certained. This  would  show  the  real  disposition  and 
condition  of  the  party,  w'hich  the  general  election,  as 
now  conducted,  does  not  show.  It  would  enable  every 
voter  to  declare  his  preference,  and  to  ascertain  how 
far  it  was  shared  by  others.  It  would  secure  an  honest 
representation  of  the  party  sentiment  in  party  conven- 
tions, which  is  now  always  doubtfully  accomplished. 
It  would  further  enabje  ei^ery  voter,  by  sl|owing  him 


the  actual  relative  streiigfth  of  candidates,  to  throw  his 
vote  most  effectively  at  the  final  and  decisive  election. 
But  chiefly — and  this  is  the  most  important  consider- 
ation— it  would  baffle  the  plots  of  large  and  l(x?al 
‘‘ bo&ses"  and  ‘ ' heelers,”  and  re-awaken  general  aedive 
interest  in  politics  by  restoring  to  tlie  citizen  who  can 
not  make  polities  a business  his  legitimate  share  of  in- 
fluence in  controlling  them.  Undoubtedly  the  skill 
of  political  knavery  would  gradually  devise  means  of 
baffling  the  good  operation  of  the  I'efonned  primaries. 
This  Is  but  natural.  Knavery  is  always  trying  to 
outwit  honesty.  But  that  is  only  a reason  for  con- 
tinued and  cpntinually  greater  diligence  in  with.st4uul- 
ing  it.  The  honest  American  pei>ple,  as  experience 
shows,  may  lie  trusted  not  only  to  keep  their  iwlitical 
system  in  repair,  but  constantly  to  improve  it,  and  to 
smile,  as  they  improve,  at  the  sneera  of  the  knavish  and 
the  feeble  who  hold  the  hope  of  progress  to  be  folly 
and  the  light  of  common-sense  to  be  mere  moonshine. 


THE  GERRYMANDER. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature should  remember  that  the  Gerrymander,  al- 
though seductive,  is  a dangerous  “ wild  fowl”  to  han- 
dle. The  Congressional  apiiortionnient  is  to  l)e  made, 
and  there  is  no  question  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  it.  The  districts  should  be  coni|>osed  of  con- 
tiguous territory,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  district  basis  presup- 
imses  local  interests,  but  local  interests  can  not  be  as- 
sumed of  widely  severed  districts.  Moreover,  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  any  ai>i>ortionnicnt  whatever 
is  a just  representation,  and  this  purpo.se  is  defeated 
by  the  uncurbed  antics  of  the  Gerrymander. 

It  is  true  that  the  apiKudionuient  must  l)e  made  by  a 
party  majority.  But  must  party  acdioii  necessarily  be 
devoid  of  patrioti.sm,  and  a dcs.*ent  res])ect  for  the  pub- 
lic opinion  which  happily  makes  and  unmakes  party 
success  ? This  is  a question  in  which  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  New  Y’ork  Legislature  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. As  yet  that  majority  has  done  nothing  what- 
ever to  help  its  party  at  tlie  im)11s,  and  if  in  tlie  new 
apportionment  the  Gerrymander  should  lx*  found 
sprawling  over  the  State,  the  penny-wise,  pound-fool- 
ish policy  of  tricky  men  will  be  found  to  have  it.s 
usual  result.  The  solitary  insUiiice  of  real  sagacity 
in  the  Democratic  party  since  its  downfall  in  1860  was 
the  canal  reform  of  Mr.  Tilden  in  New  York  in 
1875-6.  The  motives  of  that  refonn  need  not  be  now 
discus.sed.  But  the  fact  is  that  a Denaxuiitic  Govern- 
or of  New  York  per.suaded  the  State  and  the  country 
that  he  was  honestly  reforming  a great  public  abiisi*. 
and  the  effect  upon  the  party  fortunes  was  signifi- 
cant. But  a similar  result  will  not  be  jinxlucetl  by 
desperate  grabbing  for  sjxiils  and  reckless  gerryman- 
dering. 

The  ApiK>rtionment  Bill  as  presented  is  of  the  kind 
that  will  be  applauded  in  Democratic  bar-rooms  as 
“smart.”  Its  chai*acter  and  purpose  are  .shown  by 
combining  W&stchester,  Putnam,  and  Richmond 
counties  in  one  Congressional  district.  It  might 
as  well  combine  Chautauqua,  Rens.selaer,  and  Suf- 
folk. Richmond  County,  indeed,  is  an  island,  and  the 
amount  of  its  population  requiies  it  to  be  attachetl  to 
some  other  county.  But  of  course  it  should  be  at- 
tached to  its  nearest  neighbor.  This  Gerrymander, 
however,  is  declared  to  be  approved  by  “the  parly  au- 
thorities,” and  he  will  give  them  a very  di.sagreeable 
ride.  If  the  Democrats  had  offered  an  apportionment 
bill  which  was  obviously  intended  to  secure  a just  rep- 
resentation of  the  people,  instead  of  a party  advantage, 
they  might  have  sacrificed  one  or  two  memljers  of 
Congress,  but  they  would  have  gained  popular  re- 
spect. Tlie  Apportionment  Bill  may  become  law,  but 
it  will  not  lielp  the  Democratic  party. 


RIGHTS  THAT  WE  ARE  BOUND  TO  RESPECT. 

The  Friends  have  hitherto  been  the  only  organized 
body  which  has  persistently  sought  justice  for  the 
Indians.  The  general  view  of  the  Indian  question 
has  been  that  which  is  known  as  the  military  view— 
that  they  are  vermin  to  be  exterminated.  W^e  do  not 
say  that  all  soldiers  hold  this  view,  for  we  do  not 
forget  General  Miles  and  General  Crook  and  others, 
but  it  is  the  usual  military  theory.  For  some  time, 
however,  it  has  been  evident  that  a wiser  and  humaner 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  demanded,  and  this  tend- 
ency has  taken  form  in  the  organization  at  Philadel- 
phia of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Wayne  MacVeagh  is  president,  Mr.  George  M. 
Dallas  vice-president,  and  which  has  the  support  of 
many  other  of  the  most  eminent  citizens.  Its  general 
object  is  to  secure  fair  play  for  the  Indians  upon  cer- 
tain definite  and  sensible  principles,  and  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  the  force  of  an  intelligent  and 
resolute  public  opinion. 

To  the  formation  of  this  opinion  a little  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Pancoast  will  greatly  contribute. 
It  is  a sketch  of  Impressions  of  the  Sioux  Tribes  in 
1^2,  tvith  some  First  Principles  in  the  Indian  Ques- 
tion, and  it  presents  that  question  in  a few  incisive 
statements  which  must  command  attention.  The  au- 
thor has  no  kind  of  “ axe”  to  grind.  He  is  an  intel- 
ligent observer,  a patriotic  Ametican,  and  a humane 


man.  and  his  little  pamphlet  is  a public  service] 
brief,  the  Indians  are  increasing  in  number, 
likely  to  decrease.  They  can  not  be  extenninated 
without  a barbaixnis  crime  of  which  the  United  States 
could  not  be  guilty.  Tliey  can  not  safely  remain  in 
their  pi-esent  anomalous  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
pojnilation.  The  present  jxiliey  of  treating  them  as 
alisolute  dependents,  without  legal  rights,  leads  to  in- 
tolerable oppression  and  cruelty,  and  the  obvious 
course  for  a self- resix'cting  nation  is  to  assimilate 
them.  To  tliis  the  obstriietioiis  are  race  difference 
and  difference  of  ])olitical  ]x>sition.  Tliese  must  be 
aboli.shed  by  etiucatiou  and  legislation.  Education 
individual  ownerahip  01  land,  and  equality  before  the 
law  comixEse,  therefore,  the  true  Indian  policy. 

An  Indian  can  not  now  bring  a suit  to  recover  a 
debt  or  wages,  and  a whole  tribe  is  punished  for  the 
ofl’ense  of  an  individual.  This  might  be  plausibly 
defendetl  if  we  trcattnl  them  honorably  as  tribes.  But 
we  do  not.  W"e  make  treaties  and  break  treaties  to 
suit  ourselves.  There  are  not  many  Indians.  The 
bust  <;tMi.siis  gives  but  262,366  of  them  altogether,  of 
which  alxnit  60,(KXJ  are  proximately  civilized.  Yet 
our  treatment  of  tliem  has  Ijeen  a national  shame, 
and  while  the  general  .situation  remains  unchanged 
we  can  well  foi-ix'ar  to  taunt  England  with  the  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  Indian  question,  however,  has 
not  l>eeu  wholly  neglected.  Btith  the  Grant  and  the 
Hayes  administrations  did  something  to  improve  the 
situation.  But  jniblic  opinion  has  lx*en  very  sluggish, 
and  has  rested  .satisfied  with  the  thought  that  the  In- 
dians were  disappearing  by  absorption  and  extermi- 
nation. The  fallacy  of  tliis  impression  is  evident, 
and  the  organization  of  tlie  association,  not  upon  a 
sentimental  basis,  excejit  as  justice  and  all  the  highest 
and  wisest  motives  are  sentiments,  betokens  a happier 
era  both  for  the  white  man  and  the  Indian. 


FAIR  PLAY  -WANTED. 

The  difliculty  of  dealing  with  the  tariff  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  S4itisfying  by  the  same  measure  interests 
whicli  are  radically  opposed.  In  this  conflict  it  is 
very  easy  to  .sacrifice  tlie  most  iinpoi’tant  interests,  as 
is  shown  by  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  Senate 
toward  American  publishers.  The  Senate  propos^ 
to  lay  a heavy  tax  uixm  the  manufacture  of  books  in 
this  country,  and  to  relieve  the  foreign  manufacture 
t)f  all  tax  whatever.  In  the  brief  debate  or  colloquy 
ujion  tills  unjust  discrimination  much  was  said  about 
a lax  upon  intelligence.  But  what  tax  upon  iutelli- 
giMice  call  Ije  more  unjust  and  fatal  than  that  which 
favoi-s  the  foreign  publisher  at  the  expense  of  the 
Aniorican  ? 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  admitted  manu- 
factured IxxAks  free,  and  laid  a tax  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  |xr  cent,  upon  the  material  from  which  bools 
are  manufactured.  Now  the  American  publisher  is 
not  such  an  offender  that  he  has  forfeited  his  right  to 
fair  play.  In  the  eonipetition  of  honest  trade  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  .should  l>e  heavily  handicapped. 
But  this  is  what  was  accomplished  by  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed, and  it  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  curious 
shortsightedness  of  those  who  do  not  see  that  a tariff 
must  be  reguixled  as  a whole.  No  man  can  vote  upon 
it  intelligently  who  does  not  understand  the  relations 
of  its  various  parts. 

The  duties  u]xm  ink,  sized  and  unsized  paper,  straw, 
moixx?co,  steix  otyjx*  plates,  and  type  are  all  maintain- 
ed, and  wood  pulp  is  obliged  to  pay  twenty  per  cent. 
The  logic  of  all  this,  in  any  consistent  or  intelligent 
view  of  a tariff,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  duty  upon 
the  manufactured  Ixxik.  But  the  Senate  was  appar- 
entlj'  unable  to  jierceive  the  injustice  of  retaining  the 
tax  upon  the  materials  and  taking  it  off  the  product. 
Should  this  extraordinary  blow  at  American  industry 
be  finally  ap])roved  by  the  Senate  and  reach  the  House, 
we  trust  that  it  will  effectually  “ countered  ’ there, 
and  this  gross  inju.stice  to  a most  valuable  and  import- 
ant interest  remetlied. 


EX-GOVERNORS  MORGAN  AND  JEWELL. 

TiiK  late  ex-Govornor  Mouo.tN,  whose  biography  has 
been  published  in  all  the  daily  papers,  was  long  a conspicn- 
0118  lignre  in  this  oonininiiity.  He  came  to  the  Govenior- 
sliip  of  the  State  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  when  a great 
iiutional  crisis  was  imminent,  and  to  he  Governor  of  New 
York  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  as  severe  a test  as 
could  be  applied  to  any  man's  capacity.  It  is  the  honor  of 
Governor  Mobgan  that  he  was  equal  to  the  extraordinaiy 
occasion,  and  to  its  overwhelming  duties.  He  will  he  al- 
ways remembered  as  one  of  the  American  worthies  who 
were  known  as  the  War  Governors,  and  under  his  adminis- 


tration New  York  maintained  her  old  renown. 

Transferred  to  the  Senate  of  the  IJniteil  States,  his  large 
business  experience,  bis  practical  ability  and  trained  fa- 
miliarity w ith  public  affairs,  nia<le  him  a most  serviceable 
representative  of  the  State,  and  of  the  great  city,  and  m* 
sound  judgment  w on  for  him  the  universal  respect  of  his 
eolloagin-s.  One  of  the  foremost  id*  successful  merchants, 
he  wjis  attentive  to  business  until  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
ami.  without  lingering  illness,  he  dies  amid  the  general  re- 
gret of  the  community  that  ho  had  faithfully  served. 

A younger  man,  of  the  same  tastes  and  career, ex-Goveinor 
Makshali.  Jkwki.1.,  of  Connecticut,  was  buried  on  the  day 
that  Governor  Mokuax  died.  A cheerfnl,  successful,  proa- 
perons  citizen,  merchant,  and  politician,  Governor 
also  will  be  sincerely  regretted.  | Hi8..nnfailiug  good-nu- 
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uior,  his  shrewdness,  intclligonce,  and  bonhomie,  made  him 
universally  popular.  Like  Governor  Mohoan,  he  liad  been 
chairman  of  the  National  Kepiiblican  Committee,  and  like 
him  bo  w-is  an  unswerving  party  man.  Bnt  there  could 
be  no  bitterness  in  his  contentions,  and  political  friend  and 
foe  will  remember  him  with  the  utmost  kindness. 


“HOME,  SWEET  HOME.” 

Aktkr  lying  in  a foreign  grave  for  thirty-one  years,  the 
dust  of  the  author  of  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  is  brought 
home  at  last,  and  the  feeling  with  which  the  incident  is  re- 
garded was  well  exprcs-sed  by  a poet  of  kindred  impulse  in 
a recent  nnmber  of  the  Wkkkly.  Mr.  Di’yckinck  gives  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  Payne  in  the  Cyclop<rdui  of  Amir- 
mill  Literature,  taken  in  great  part  from  a paper  of  his  frieml 
Theodoke  S.  Fay. 

Payne  was  born  in  New  York  in  1792,  but  his  father  went 
immediately  afterward  to  Boston,  where  at  a very  early 
age  the  boy’s  taste  and  talent  for  literature  and  the  theatre 
appeared.  Kctnrning  toNew  Y'ork, he  w iis  aelerk  in  a count- 
ing-room and  a student  at  Ui'Dii  College,  always  with  the 
same  tastes,  until  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  1809,  he  appear- 
ed at  the  old  Park  'Plieatro  in  New'  York  as  Young  Norval. 
He  was  a successful  actor,  and  by  the  advice  of  Cooke, 
Payne  went  to  London  in  1813.  In  England  aiul  France, 
with  varying  fortune,  as  actor,  manager,  and  playwright,  he 
remained  for  nearly  twenty  yeara.  His  Krutaa  was  brought 
out  by  Kean  w itli  great  success  in  1818.  And  when  Charuc.s 
Kemui.e  liecaiiie  nianager  of  Coven t Garden,  ami  applied  to 
Payne  for  aid,  Payne  oftered  him  a collection  of  MSS.  for 
£230.  The  £30  was  the  sum  asked  for  Clari ; or,  the  Maid 
of  Milan.  Kemble  bought  them  all.  Payne  turned  Clari 
into  an  opera.  Miss  M.  Trek,  the  older  sister  of  Ellen 
Tree,  took  the  chief  part,  and  sang,  for  the  first  time, 
“ Home,  .Sweet  Home.”  The  play  was  eiiornioiisly  success- 
ful. Miss  Tree  made  “ a great  match,”  and  everybody  made 
money  except  Payne,  wlio  lost  not  only  the  £25  which 
was  to  have  lieen  paid  for  copyright  on  the  twentieth 
night,  but  he  was  not  even  complimented  with  a copy  of  his 
song.  He  wrote  Charlea  //.,  another  very  successful  play. 
But  still  fortune  refused  to  smile,  and  in  1832  hb  came 
home. 

Here  he  had  various  projects,  bnt  nothing  prospered. 
He  went  as  consul  to  Tunis,  then  returneil,  and  vainlj- 
sought  a more  congenial  place,  finally  going  back  to  Tunis 
as  consul,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  April,  18.52. 
There  his  body  has  rested  quietly,  not  in  a “neglected 
8i>ot,”but  in  a garden  of  roses  and  carnations  and  helio- 
tropes and  violets.  Theiv,  too,  he  was  kindly  regarded  by 
Eumpeans  and  the  native  inliiibitants.  On  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uarj-  his  coffin  was  disinterred,  and,  as  a letter  in  the  Trib- 
une states,  it  was  carrieil,  attended  by  his  old  Arab  drago- 
man and  a few  personal  friends,  to  the  little  Protest.ant 
church  where  the  chancel  window  is  inscribed  with  his 
name.  As  the  coffin  was  brought  in  an  Englishman  at  the 
organ  softly  played  “.Sweet  Home,”  which  an  American 
lady  sweetly  sang,  and  then  it  was  left  alone  through  the 
night,  watched  by  the  dragonian,  and  in  the  morning  it  w as 
placed  upon  a French  steamer,  which  sailed  for  Mai-seilles. 
At  Marseilles  it  was  transferred  to  a steamer  for  New  York. 
The  name  of  Payne  will  live  in  the  heart  of  every  genera- 
tion by  the  pathetic  tenderness  of  a single  song. 

THE  DOG  IX  THE  MAXGEU. 

A MERCHANT  of  the  Strongest  Republican  syiiqiathies,  and 
whose  views  are  entitled  to  the  most  enveful  consideiation 
ns  those  of  a man  of  great  commercial  experience  and  sa- 
g.acity,  writes  ns  as  follows: 

“Nast’s  well-timed  illustration  of  the  old  fable  recalls  an  inci- 
dent in  Mr.  Cha.se’s  administration  which  may  be  worth  notice  by 
our  legislators. 

‘‘I  once  called  Mr.  Chase’s  attention  to  the  importance  of  chan- 
ging the  navigstion  laws,  when  the  war  was  beginning,  telling  him 
1 wiinteii  to  use  some  vessels  on  the  coast  of  China,  but  could  buy 
foreign  ships  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  I could  buy  or 
build  American  vessels. 

“ His  only  response  was,  ‘ What  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  differ- 
ence to  a patriotic  man  who  honors  the  Stare  and  Stri|)os  1” 

“ It  looks  now  as  if  the  Secretary’s  reply  must  have  been  sar- 
castic; but  I think  it  was  not,  and  that  it  indicates  .a  general  igno- 
rance of  the  subject  and  of  the  laws  of  trade,  which  to-day  stand.* 
in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  re-e.stablish  our  foreign  commerce. 

“ If  the  Ship  Bill  comes  before  the  ,S*-nate,  the  following  consid- 
erations are  worth  being  weighed  by  the  Republican.* : 

“ To-day,  by  discrimination  against  our  own  people,  we  discour- 
age our  own  merchants  in  the  foreign  trade  from  owning  foreign- 
built  ships,  and  from  employing  our  own  countrymen  to  man  them, 
while  any  foreigner  can  run  the  same  ships  in  our  foreign  trade. 

“A  simple  law  of  a few  lines  would  remove  this  unju.st  and 
illogical  discrimination,  and  take  away  the  argument  it  gives  to  the 
extreme  Free-traders  and  DemocraU  that  we  are  blind  prohibition- 
ists of  American  foreign  trade. 

“In  the  past  this  h.as  not  been  of  much  practical  importance, 
because  our  taxes,  in  the  way  of  hospital  money,  consular  fees, 
etc.,  besides  our  unnecessary  obstruction  to  manning  ships  in  the 
foreign  trade  by  various  laws  (intended  to  protect  our  seamen,  but 
utterly  failing  to  do  so)  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  shipping  and 
discharging  our  men,  have  put  the  American  flag  at  such  disadvan- 
tage that  merchants  in  the  foreign  trade  were  forced  to  send  their 
goods  by  ships  not  only  foreign  built  and  owned,  but  also  managed 
by  foreigners.  Now  with  changes  in  the  laws  there  would  be  more 
chance  of  our  buying  and  oureelves  manning  and  running  foreign- 
built  ships,  while  it  still  would  not  immediately  restore  to  ua  much 
tonnage  under  our  flag,  unle.ss  a foreign  war  should  occur. 

“Still,  it  would  he  right,  wise,  and  expeilient  to  remove  the  ex- 
wting  discrimination  against  our  owning  foreign-built  ships  of  all 
siK^  for  the  foreign  trade. 

“ I ou  will  i-^ily  see  tliat  the  same  trade  could  be  done  cheaper 
by  our  competitors  in  these  cheaper  ships,  and  such  has  been  the 
result  to  a large  extent. 

..  “ course  I can  get  my  foreign  goods  carried  under  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  flags,  and  should  only  be  bankrupt  if  I tried 
to  rempete  with  them  in  American-built  vessels. 

“ I might  Iheii,  as  I can  note,  by  biring  an  English  capitalist  to 
piny  the  part  of  owner,  enjoy  the  empty  honor  of  running  ships 
under  the  British  flag,  but  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  can- 
u leafier  paying  my  English  capitalist  and  my  British  ship-master; 
and  now,  from  this  and  similar  causes,  the  ownership  of  the  car- 
pes  has  gradually  passed,  with  the  ownership  of  the  vessels,  very 
largely  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 


“It  is  easier  to  lose  a trade  than  to  regain  it,  and  the  right  to 
own  foreign  ships  for  the  foreign  trade,  with  simply  the  advantage 
of  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  and  of  putting  an  American 
captain  on  their  quarter-decks  instead  of  an  Englishman,  and  of 
paying  the  smaller  hospital  money  which  the  pi-oposed  new  law 
pei-mits,  would  promise  but  slow  growth  to  our  tonnage  until  some 
foreign  war  looms  up  or  breaks  out.  So  the  change  I suggest  would 
bear  very  little  fruit  in  our  recorded  statistics  of  trade,  and  I ad- 
vocate it  chiefly  because  it  is  right  and  logical,  and  puts  the  Re- 
publican majority  on  record  as  correcting  another  of  the  mistakes 
of  our  tmvigntion  laws,  and  giving  our  merchants,  shipmasters, 
and  seamen  erjual  privileges  in  the  foreign  trade  with  foreigners, 
instead  of  discriminating  against  our  own  people,  as  we  do  now. 

“ I don’t  regard  it  as  a panacea  for  the  decline  of  our  shipping, 
but  only  as  one  step  toward  putting  our  commerce  into  a position 
to  avail  of  the  next  European  war  cloud  or  the  next  rise  in  the 
value  of  vessels.  The  free-traders  in  ships  could  not  refuse  it, 
and  the  time  seems  to  me  favorable  for  making  the  change. 

“I  think  I know  the  policy  which  has  governed  the  extreme 
men  of  the  free-trade  persnasion.  They  do  tiot  want  free  ships 
admitted  to  purchase,  because  the  practical  gain  will  be  small, 
while  the  change  would  take  away  one  of  their  strongest  argu- 
ments for  a radical  and  important  change. 

“ This  indifference  of  theirs  to  getting  a small  step  ought  to  in- 
duce tlie  protectionists  of  our  partyat  this  critical  juncture  to  put 
themselves  right  by  taking  the  small  step  of  admitting  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flag  all  foreigti-built  ships  boiu/ht  for  the  foreign 
trade  alone,  so  ns  to  put  American  merchants,  ship-tnasters,  and 
seatneti  on  as  good  a footing  as  foreigners  are  now. 

“An  Old  China  Traukr.” 


WAGNER. 

In  another  coliiinn  the  reader  will  find  a careful  review 
of  the  geniiiH  and  career  of  Wagner,  tmil  in  Harrer’s 
Monthly  for  March  a paper  upon  Paraifal  has  a tiinely  in- 
terest 08  a graphic  description  of  the  composer’s  last  great 
trinniph.  Wag.ner  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  indi- 
vidual forces  of  the  century.  Acro.ss  smiling  nplamls  and 
lesser  heights  the  mighty  Bcniese  Alps  look  to  the  Jura, 
and  .so  over  many  a delightful  group  of  charming  composers 
the  gciiins  of  Wagner  towers  responsive  to  that  of  Bee- 
thoven. 

It  is  a revolntionary  genins,  and  it  can  not  he  welcome 
to  the  musical  taste  which  was  trained  ami  confirmed  in 
auother  school.  Its  disciples  are  naturally  intolerant  of 
other  stylos,  and  uiijiist  to  other  men.  But  that  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  great  iniiovatioiis.  As  E.merkon  wise- 
ly says,  if  Nature  would  caiTy  a point,  she  overloads  the 
tendency. 

In  this  country  Theodore  Tho.mas  iiitrodnced  Wagner, 
and  it  is  one  of  his  signal  musical  services.  He  encountered 
much  incredulity  and  opposition,  but  be  persevered  and 
conquered.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  of  tbe  tendency  of  the  mu- 
sical taste  of  tbe  later  generation,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny 
or  resist  it.  Woudsvvorth  and  Tennyso.v  follow  Byron, 
Jenny  Lind  succeeds  Malibkan,  in  the  eiiMinsiastic  admi- 
ration of  a new  day.  Tlie  most  resolute  skeptic  of  tbe 
“ music  of  the  future”  wlio  was  so  fortunate  as  to  lie  present 
on  tbe  Wagner  afternoon  at  the  Musical  Festival  last  .May 
could  no  more  witlistaud  or  deny  the  power  ami  exquisite 
charm  of  that  music  than  a leaf  could  help  floating  upon  a 
stream.  It  was  uiidouhtedly  a musical  revelation  to  many 
a hearer,  and  it  was  certainly  a triiimphunt  reward  for  the 
fidelity  of  Thomas.  Madame  Matkrna  said,  as  it  ended, 
that  she  wished  only  that  Waclner  might  Lave  been  in  the 
great  ball  to  bear  this  miisie  rendered  as  it  never  bad  been 
rendered  before.  Wagner’s  influence  in  bis  own  day  lias 
lieeii  great,  and  it  is  of  it  kind  that  will  increase  ratlier 
tlian  decline. 


I PERSONAL. 

[ Dr.  McCosh  advises  the  trustees  of  Princeton  College  to  estab- 
lish a school  of  {ihilosophy  etptal  or  superior  to  any  in  this  coun- 
try. The  branches  of  learning  that  would  be  taught  in  such  a 
school  are  “ tho.*e  on  which  Princeton  College  has  set  the  highest 
value  in  ages  past,  and  which  are  regardeil  as  the  most  important 
by  the  great  tmdy  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  the  old  friends  of 
the  college.” 

— The  Rev.  Mr.  Bjerrino,  formerly  priest  of  the  Greek  chapel 
in  New  York,  which  the  Russian  government  recently  decided  to 
discontinue,  has  .npplieU  for  membership  in  the  presbyterv  of  this 
city,  and  it  is  expected  that  his  application  will  be  favorably  enter- 
tained. 

— In  painting  a portrait  of  Oliver  Wksdeli.  Hol.mk.s,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Alexander  is  compliinentetl  by  a Boston  critic  for  liaving  caught 
“the  whimsical  expression  which  tlie  face  of  Dr.  Holmes  always 

— Many  artists,  says  Mr.  IIi  nr-RT  IIkrkomer,  p.sint  the  teclmiqnc, 
but  miss  the  public.  “We  must  produce  the  idea  that  will  im- 
press otliere,  and  must  make  it  impress  tliem  as  strongly  as  it 
did  us.” 

— The  exterior  stone-work  of  Westminster  Abbey  lias  been  dis- 
integrating so  rapidly  as  to  be  a source  of  danger,  the  miscliief  be- 
ing caused  by  the  constant  deposit  of  grimy  particles  wliich  have 
made  the  struetiire  look  so  black.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have 
decided  that  the  Abbey  innst  lie  refaced. 

— .Spc'aking  at  a public  meeting  for  furthering  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Canon  Farrar 
said  that  eighteen  of  the  Arolibisliop’s  predecessors  had  been  saint- 
e<l,  and  very  many  more  bad  borne  in  meekness  and  gentleness 
tbetr  earthly  honors,  bnt  there  bad  never  been  till  then  a s|K>nta- 
neous  public  movement  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  a deceased 
primate. 

— Tbe  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  (says  the  Boston  Post)  writes  from 
India,  where  he  is  travelling,  that  no  country  charms  him  so  much 
as  his  own,  and  that  he  will  experience  no  happiness  during  Ids 
absence  equal  to  that  of  returning  home  and  rejoining  Trinity 
Church  and  its  worshippers.  “ No  man  ever  went  aliroad  whose 
reception  on  his  return  was  more  heart-felt  and  cordial  than  will 
be  that  which  will  greet  Phillips  Brooils  when  he  shall  once  more 
reach  Ids  native  city.” 

— Mr.  Peter  Cooper  began  his  ninety-third  year  on  the  12th  of 
February,  wlien  a dinner  in  Ids  honor  was  given  by  ids  sou-iii-law, 
Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  many  floral  tokens  of  appreciation  were 
received  at  his  home. 

— In  tiie  streets  of  New  Y'ork,  according  to  the  London  S/xntator, 
the  women  arc  terribly  overdressed,  and  tlie  men’s  faces  wear  a 
.sad,  pi-eocciipieii,  almost  saturnine  expression.  Yet  “at  bottom 
the  American  is  of  a singularly  gowl-uatnred  disposition.” 

— Tlio  late  Adelaide  Nkil.son’8  mother  tells  a reporter  that  it  is 
a great  mistake  for  an  actress  to  marry  at  all.  “ She  must  choose 
one  life  or  the  other  to  succeed  in  either.” 

— At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  .Social  Union,  at 


Delmonico’s,  the  Rev.  T.  Edwin  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  mainuiitied  “the  right  of  gray-haired  ndui.sters  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  a place  in  Christian  pulpits.”  In  no  other  profession,  lie 
said,  is  a man’s  capacity  gauged  by  the  color  of  his  hair.  _ Law, 
medicine,  ami  statesmanship  liave  tlicir  riclicst  honors  and  highest 
rewards  for  graj'-hiiireil  capneity.  Old  age  has  its  triumphs  every- 
where hut  in  the  ministry. 

— Mr.  F.  .Skvmouu  Haoen  rememliors  well  how  when  he  was  a 
Ijoy  he  used  to  save  Ids  money  until  he  hud  twenty-five  or  fifty 
doilars,  and  having  bought  an  exquisite  engraving,  would  sit  up  all 
night  with  it.  But  in  Ids  later  years  he  sits  up  with  etchings  in- 
stead. 

— Frem  a suburban  newspaper : “ We  heard  a pastor  of  one  of  onr 
tno.*t  piominetit  cliurelios  decline  an  addition  of  #100  to  Ids  salary, 
for  tbe  reastin,  among  others,  that  tbe  hardest  part  of  bis  labors 
heretofore  had  lieen  to  collect  his  salary,  and  it  would  kill  liim  to 
collect  #100  more.” 

— Mr.  Will  Carlkton,  author  of  “ Farm  Ballads,”  “ Farm  Le- 
gends,” and  other  popular  poems,  is  attracting  large  and  interested 
audiences  to  bis  “original  monologue  enteilainment.*,”  entitled, 
“The  Golden  Horse,”  and  “Tlic  Si-iencc  of  Home.”  Tlic.se  arc 
lectures  ill  verse,  illnstratcd  with  reeiutions  of  some  of  Ids  pub- 
lished ballads  and  other  [wcnis. 

— In  the  recently  pnblishoii  Diaries  and  fjcttcrs  of  Philip  Henrg, 
father  of  the  conimeiitator  Matthew  Henry,  the  writer  says  tliat 
he  .saw  the  beheading  of  Charles  I. : “1  stood  amongst  the  crowd 
in  the  street  before  Wldtehal  gate,  wliere  the  scaffold  was  erected, 
and  saw  what  was  done,  but  wa.s  not  so  near  us  to  bear  anything. 
Tlie  blow  I saw  given,  and  can  truly  say  with  a sad  bean;  at  the 
instant  whereof,  I remember  wel,  there  was  sucli  a Gronc  by  the 
thousands  then  present  as  I never  heard  before,  and  desire  I may 
never  hear  again.” 

— Queen  Victoria  lias  presented  a life-sixe  marble  bust  of  her- 
self to  her  eldest  daughter,  tbe  Crown  Princcs.s  of  Germany,  who 
cxiieets  to  I isit  lier  next  spring. 

— Mr.  RrsKiN  declines  to  room  in  one  of  the  college  buildings 
at  Oxford  during  Ids  professorsldp.  Nor  will  he  stay  at  nil — to 
quote  his  own  words — “in  a city  of  brick  lodging-hoiLses  and 
scraped  schools.”  He  will  take  board  in  tbe  neighlioring  country. 

— Mi.ss  Ada  Leiuh  sends  from  Paris  some  terrible  .statistics  of 
suicide  among  cldldreii.  In  four  years  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  boys  and  forty  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  destmyed 
tliemselves.  Two  hundred  of  these  children  were  over  twelve 
yeai-s.  Six  of  tliein  were  not  yet  nine. 

— The  late  fright  of  France  at  tbe  manifesto  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon recalls  to  ii  foreign  writer  a story  alxnit  Mile.  Rachel,  tbe 
groat  tragedienne.  One  night  in  1848  the  lady  was  in  the  green- 
room of  the  ThfAtre  Fran9ais,  previous  to  goinc  on  the  stage  to 
reedte  the  “ Maraeillaise.”  Attired  as  a Republic,  with  a Phrygian 
bonnet,  and  carrying  a tricolor  standard,  she  paced  the  floor,  re- 
hearsing in  a terrihle  voice  fragments  of  Rouoet  he  l’Isle’s  hymn, 
“Anx  arines,  citoyeus,”  etc.  But  suddenly  she  uttered  a piereiiig 
scream,  dropped  her  flag,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  tlie 
actor  Re«nie;r.  .She  had  seen  a mouse. 

— Tlie  lAiiidon  Xeies  declares  that  “Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  IIoi.me.s’s 
saying  that  ‘ good  Americans  when  they  die  go  to  Paris’  is  suffi- 
cient to  immortalize  him.” 

— “General”  Boom,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  England,  has, 
like  .\rchhisliop  Pcrcei.l,  of  Cincinnati,  gone  into  banking  on  his 
own  account.  During  the  la.st  year  he  borrowed,  for  building  pur- 
poses, more  than  #100, OHO,  on  which  he  paid  interest  at  the  rate 
of  04,  7,  and  74  per  cent.,  ami  he  now  offers  to  receive  from  his 
friends  deposit.*  of  any  amount  above  £f>  “ for  fixed  periods  at 
fixed  rates  of  interest.”  Some  persons,  he  say.s,  liave  already  given 
Idin  money  in  return  for  “an  undertaking  or  bond  drawn  up  by 
our  .solicitor.*  ciigiigiug  to  pay  them  a yearly  sum  during  their  nat- 
ural life  equal  to  i>  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  amount” ; 
so  that  tlie  ‘•General”  seems  to  be  safely  started  on  the  road  to 
inextricable  trouble. 

— Mr.*.  Emma  B.  Drexkl,  wife  of  Francis  A.  Drexel,  of  Phila- 
delphia, wlio  died  a.  short  time  since,  paid  the  rent  of  more  than 
one  immlrcd  and  fifty  poor  families,  and  distributed  among  the 
poor  over  twenty  thonsaml  dollars  a year.  She  employed  a woman 
to  institute  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  each  applicant,  and  every 
week  dis)>ensed  groceries,  elotbing,  and  money  to  the  poor,  wlio 
gathered  every  Tue.sday  in  the  rear  of  her  residence.  ,She  will  he 
greatly  missed. 

— A letter  from  Shkllev,  recently  published,  describes  a visit  to 
an  Italian  eoiivciit  where  Allkuha,  tlie  sliort-lived  child  of  Bvron 
and  Claire  ('i.arkmont,  was  at  school.  “ Alleora,”  wrote  the  poet, 
“yet  retains  the  beauty  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  of  her  mouth, 
but  she  lias  a eouteniplative  seriousness  which,  mixed  with  her 
excessive  vivacity,  has  a very  peculiar  ellect  in  a child.  Her  hair, 
scarcely  darker  than  it  wa.s,  is  beivutifully  profuse,  and  hangs  in 
large  curls  on  her  neck,  i^lie  was  prettily  dressed  in  white  nuis- 
lin,  and  an  apron  of  black  silk,  with  trousers.  Her  light  and  airv 
figure  and  her  graceful  motion.*  were  a striking  contrast  to  tlie 
other  children  there*.  .She  seemed  a tiling  of  a finer  and  a higher 
order.  At  first  she  was  very  shy,  but  after  a little  caressing,  and 
especially  after  I bad  given  her  a gold  eliiiia  which  I had  bought  at 
Ravenna  for  her,  slic  grew  more  familiar,  and  lial  me  all  over  the 
garden  and  all  over  tlie  convent,  nmning  and  skipping  so  fast  that 
i could  hardly  keep  np  with  her.” 

— .loHN  G.  WiiinTEu's  lioiise  at  Amesbury,  Massaehnsetts,  is  a 
plain  wliitc-paiiited  wooden  tmilding,  standing  at  the  eornerof  two 
streets,  and  having  in  front  of  it  some  forest  trees,  chiefly  maples. 
Ills  study  is  a cozy  little  room  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  with  win- 
dows looking  out  upon  a long  strip  of  yard  filled  with  [lear-trees 
and  vines.  Upon  one  side  of  the  room  are  shelves  holding  five  or 
six  liundrc*!  volumes, among  which  are  noticeable  Charles  Rea  de’s 
novels  and  the  poems  of  Rorkkt  Bbownino.  Oii  tbe  walls  hang 
oil-paintings  of  views  on  the  Merriinac  River  and  other  E.*.*ex 
County  scenes,  inehtding  Mr.  Whittier’s  birth-place. 

— A sale  of  the  pictures  and  studio  effects  of  the  unfortunate 
Freiieh  earieaturist  Andre  Gill,  who  is  now  eoiifmcd  in  an  insane 
asylum  near  Paris,  brought  only  two  llioiig  iml  dollar.*.  The  money 
will  be  expended  in  providing  him  with  .*ome  comforts. 

— At  a fancy-dress  ball  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  one 
of  the  guests  appeared  a.*  “a  red  Indian  in  a real  dress”  (whatever 
that  may  mean),  “ with  scalp  and  red  face  most  legitimately  paint- 
cd,”  while  a husband  and  wife  represented  Nortli  American  In- 
dian slaves,  tlicir  necks,  urms,  and  bnnds  covered  with  brown  flesh- 
ing, and  their  faces  dyed  to  iiiateh.  Eueli  wore  a crown  of  fealliers, 
and  heiwy  bracelets  united  by  eltains. 

— The  apiioiiitmeiit  by  President  -^rthtr  of  First  Lieutennnt 
CuABLM  Alered  Booth,  First  United  States  Infantry,  to  fill  the  po- 
sition of  Captain  and  As.sistant-Quartennaster,  as  suecossor  to  the 
late  Major  E.  D.  Baker,  is  a step  in  the  line  of  civil  service  reform. 
Captain  Booth  has  served  nineteen  years  in  the  army — three  on  the 
Adjntant-Gencrars  staff  (luring  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  bre- 
vcttfHl  .Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  sixteen  years  in  the  line. 
During  those  nineteen  year.*  he  lias  bud  but  nine  iniiiitiis'  leave  of 
absence,  six  of  which  were  passed  in  taking  a medical  dsSB  at 
the  Buffalo  University  of  Medicine ; and  during  the  eieveu-xuara. 
in  which  he  lias  acted  a.s  Post  Quartennaster  and  Coiumi.-wiv,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties,  not  a .-ingle  em»FdHmHeaqgg|d 
in  his  money  acconuts.  He  i.*  a popular  and 
fleer,  whose  advancement  will  ho  hailed  with 
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“ From  Tollund’.s  Fnrm 

“ A V,  that’s  It and  Fladgo  throw  his  head  back 
and  laughed  in  his  old  manner  again. 

This  half-witted  fellow  had  gone  back  fire  years 
of  his  life  surely.  Never  did  iho.se  years  .seem 
more  like  a had’dream  to  Fladgo  than  with  hiin- 
self  at  Skegs  Shore  again,  and  at  his  post.  Nev. 
er  in  all  his  life  had  he  felt  more  proud  and  hap- 
py, and  inclined  to  roar  with  laughter  at  hi.s  hap- 
pine.s.s.  and  then  break  down  like  a blubbering 
school  boy,  being  confused  and  distraught,  and 
not  realizing  the  new  position  yet. 

" Has  anything  happened  ?”  Greg  inquired. 

“ No.  He  wanted  mo,  and  here  I am.  IIo ! 
ho !” 

“ And  how  long  are  you  to  remain,  Fladge  ? 
How  will  you  get  back  to  Tolland’s  to-night?” 
asked  <ireg. 

“ I’m  not  going  back  no  more,”  cried  Fladge ; 

“ I’m  here  for  good  ! He  takes  me  back  without 
a word — without  a bard  word  to  say  again  me; 
jest  as  I was  when  you  were  no  more  than  a kid. 
Think  of  that!” 

“ I am  thinking  of  it,”  replied  Givg,  slowly. 
“They  said,”  remarked  Fladge,  dropping  bis 
voice  into  a husky  whisper,  us  they  passed  into 
the  stable-.vard,  “ that  the  master  never  foigave ; 
but  he  does ! he  does ! he  does ! Look  at  me,  Mr. 
Greg!  Just  see!" 

“Yes,  but  don’t  make  that  infernal  noise,” 
cried  Greg. 

“ I can’t  help  it,”  answered  Fladge ; “ I’m  not 
settled  down.  When  he  sent  woi-d  I was  to  come, 

I thought  I should  have  gone  clean  raving  mncl 
for  joy.  Only  to  fancy  I’m  back  again  !’’  he  cried, 
a.s  he  led  Greg’s  horse  into  tlie  stable,  where  Greg 
followed  him,  still  anxious  for  a clearer  light 
upon  the  case. 

"Did  he  say  why  he  wanted  you?”  inquired 
Greg. 

“ Ko." 

" Have  you  asked  him  to  come  back  ?” 

" I durstn’t,”  said  Fladge.  “ I thought  it  was 
settled  clean  I shouldn’t  1^  in  this  house  again  ; | 
that  he  never,  never  would  do  anything  but  hate 
me.  I didn’t  expect  it,  Master  Greg — I didn’t  for  1 
a blessed  moment  even.”  j 

'•  I suppose  not.”  I 

“He  thought  I killed  Morris  Brake.  He 
thought  the  very  worst  of  me.”  I 

“He  did.”  I 

“ And  isn’t  it  like  the  five  years  back  too,  now  ? j 
Lord’s  sakes ! it’s  awful  like.  Ho ! ho ! ho !”  ' 
Fladge  cried.  “ And  the  jutrson  and  his  daughter  ' 
in  the  house,  jest  as  it  was ; all  but  Morris.  He  ] 
can’t  come  back — no  more.”  j 

“Do  you  wish  he  could,  Fladge?”  I 

“Yes.”  ; 

“So  do  I.”  ^ 

And  then  Greg  Dorward  walked  away,  and  left  , 
this  new  prodigal  to  attend  to  his  horse,  and  ex-  I 
ult  by  himself  at  the  great  change.  I 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AT  I.  A ST. 

Whkn  Greg  entered  the  fann  parlor  he  found 
the  occupants  were  Lucy  Brake,  her  father,  and 
Kitty.  They  were  sitting  very  grave  and  silent, 
as  if  waiting  for  something,  or  some  one;  the  I 
tea  things  were  on  the  table,  and  an  urn  smoking  ] 
there;  perhaps  they  were  only  waiting  tea  for  I 
John  Woodhatch. 

Were  Greg’s  nerves  (piite  so  completely  at  his 
own  command  that  day,  or  was  he  more  than 
usually  acute,  to  fancy  there  was  a difference  in 
their  looks  and  manners  which  was  foreign  to 
their  ordinary  moods  ? 

Thei-e  were  no  book.s  or  work  almut ; the  three 
inmates  of  the  parlor  were  simply  sitting  still 
that  afternoon,  and  with  faces  which  had  a story 
to  tell. 

“Good-afternoon,”  he  said.  “How  is  Miss 
Brake?” 

“ Miss  Brake  is  warse,”  answered  Mr.  Larcom, 
for  the  trio ; “ much  warse.” 

“That  is  bad  news,”  said  Greg.  Then  he 
glanced  toward  Kitty,  whom  he  thought  it  strange 
also  to  find  sitting  there,  who  surely  should  have 
been  by  her  mistress’s  aide  in  the  la.st  awful  hour 
when  the  night  closes  in  for  humanity,  and  the 
stars  only  shine. 

“ Yes,  it  is  bad  news,”  replied  Kitty,  a.s  she  mot 
his  glance ; and  then  her  lips  quivered,  and  she 
was  silent. 

“ Has  Mr.  Woodhatch  been  sent  for  ?”  asked 
Greg. 

"He  has  not  left  the  hoosc-place  to-day,"  .Mr. 
Lartx)m  answered ; “not  stirred  a foot  from  the 
farm." 

“ Where  is  he,  then  f”  asked  Greg,  anxiously. 

"Oh!  up.stairs  with  her.  She  will  have  no 
one  else,  see  no  one  else,  allow  no  human  being 
to  come  within  fifty  yards  of  her  room,”  said  Mr. 
lAieom,  techily ; “ not  even  a mcenestcr  of  the 
Garspel,  who  would  be  of  no  small  sarveecc  to 
her  prwseebly  at  such  a time  as  this.” 

“ Where  are  the  doctors  »”  asked  Greg,  ns  if 
the  idw  had  struck  him  suddenly  that  the  doc- 
tors might  be  of  more  service  to  Mi.ss  Bmkc  in 
the  present  emergency  than  Alec  Larcom  or  John 
W^hatch.  But  this  was  not  in  his  thought.-), 
although  the  Methodist  thought  it  was,  and 
^wled  at  him  from  under  his  shaggy  gray 

“They’ve  gone,” cried  Kitty;  “oh!  they  have 
given  her  up — they  can  do  no  more;  the  only 

« V 1 me.” 

Ye  ve  lots  of  freends,  Kitty,”  mutterol  Mr. 

^ Kitty  shrugged  iier  shoulders  as 
^nougb  that  remark  was  open  to  (piestion,  had  she 
^ duposed  to  argue  with  him.  Greg  mean- 

hue  had  rat  down  apart  from  the  rest,  with  his 
hveited  from  them,  and  bis  gaze  directed  to 
W fli^place,  where  some  paper-work  from  Kitty 

anch  8 deft  fingers  was  displayed  by  way  of 
summer  decoration. 

Mr.  W'oodhatch  has  known  Miss  Brake  a 


great  many  years,  has  he  not  ?”  Greg  asked,  after 
a short  silence. 

“ A great  many,”  answered  Lucy. 

“She  will  leave  him  all  her  money,  then,”  said 
Greg,  with  a slmrt,  hard  laugh,  us  strangely  out 
of  place  a.-)  his  remark,  which  certainly  staggered 
Mr.  Larcom  by  iM  suddenness. 

“Do  ye  tliinU  that,  Greg?  What’s  put  that 
notion  into  your  head  ?”  he  inquired.  “ Have 
ye  heard  anything,  now,  aboot  it?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything,”  was  the  absent  an- 
swer. 

“ John’s  rich  enough  without  her  money.  Ainl 
what  he  has  he  doe.s  not  make  good  use  of,”  said 
Mr.  Larcom;  “he  wastes  an  awful  heap  of  it  on 
peo])ie  wlio  don’t  desarve  it.  He  always  did.” 

“ He  wastes  it  on  the  vile  and  criminal,  you 
moan,”  replied  Greg,  half  absently  still,  but  with 
a ring  of  bitter  satire  in  liis  wortls — “ on  those  who 
rewai-d  his  efforts  for  their  good  by  sinking  deep- 
er into  evil ; who,  for  the  blessing  he  would  bring 
to  them,  give  back  a curee.  Like  Kitty  and  me !” 

“ No,  no,”  eriol  Kitty.  She  bud  risen,  and  was 
standing  by  the  door,  to  which  she  bad  crossed 
when  arrested  by  Greg's  words.  “That  is  not 
true.  1 bring  no  curse  to  him.” 

“Ay,  but  tliere’s  some  truth  in  what  Greg 
says,”  remarked  Mr.  Larcom,  “ and  that  is  what  I 
implied  in  part — not  meaning  ye  or  Kitty,  though! 
God  forbeed  !” 

“ We  are  tlie  bright  examples,”  muttered  Greg ; 
“that  is  very  evident.” 

“ I’m  sure  ye  are,”  said  Mr.  Larcom  : “ I was 
not  thinking  of  either  of  ye  two ; don’t  fancy  it. 
I’m  not  quite  a brute,  Greg  Dorward.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it.” 

Mr.  Larcom  came  to  Greg’s  side,  and  put  his 
rerl  Imnd  on  his  shoulder. 

“ What’s  come  to  ye,  Greg,  to-day  ?”  he  asked. 
“ Ye  are  not  often  like  this.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  answered  Greg,  more  gracious- 
ly: “I  am  tired  and  out  of  temper.  Don’t  mind 
me,  Mr.  Larcom.” 

[ Kitty  listened  to  his  reply,  and  then  went  out 
of  the  roijin.  laicy  looked  from  him  to  her  fa- 
1 ther,  but  did  not  intrude  upon  their  conversation, 
j “ [ have  offended  ye,  Greg,”  Mr.  Larcom  con- 
( tinned;  “and  though  I say  hard  words,  I don’t 
go  out  of  my  way  to  give  any  man  offuiise.  It  is 
j not  the  privcieege  of  my  office.” 

I “ It  shouldn’t  be,”  said  Greg. 

“It  is  not.” 

Greg  snn-ed  lianler  than  ever  at  Kitty’s  fire  or- 
luuneiit  us  be  said,  “ Whom  were  .vou  thinking 
of  when  you  said  Mr.  VYoodhatcIi  wasted  his 
money?” 

“ I was  thinking  of  one  or  two  who  have  gone 
away  from  here  iii  John  Woodhatch’s  time  and 
, mine,”  replied  the  parson. 

“ Were  yon  thinking  of  Spikins  for  one?” 

“ No.  'Though  he  was  not  a good  sparcemen, 

I tjikc  it.” 

“ A man  who  died  with  a lie  in  his  mouth, 
Fladge  tells  me,”  said  Greg;  “ but  then  F'ladgeis 
a strange  lieast  bm.” 

“ He  came  here  this  aftcnioon.  He  has  re- 
turned for  good,”  eomincnted  Mr.  Larcom. 

“F’or  good  !”  echoc-d  Greg;  “yes,  he  says  so.” 
Tlie  door  openeil  again,  and  lie  looked  round 
with  a start,  as  though  his  nerves  were  iiiisti-ung 
that  evening.  It  was  Kitty  who  re-entered,  and 
to  wlioni  Lue.v  cried, 

“ flow  is  she  now  ? Will  she  sec  me  ?” 

“ Not  yet,”  answered  Kitty. 

“ Is  .Mr.  Woodhatch  with  her  still  ?”  asked  the 
parson. 

"Yes;  he  is  writing  to  her  dictation,  I think; 
and  ho  reads  at  times  to  her  wliat  he  lias  writ- 
ten,” aiiswereii  Kitty,  whose  face  was  very  white 
and  rigid,  as  tlioiigii  the  near  approach  of  death 
liad  scared  her.  Greg,  lixiking  keenly  at  her,  saw 
this;  Lnev  and  her  father  had  only  glanced  in 
her  diieetion. 

“.She’s  making  another  will,” almost  moHiiod 
Mr.  Ljiieoni,  “and  taking  no  one’s  adveece  but 
John’s,  but  a more  unpractical  man  does  not  ex- 
eest  on  mortal  earth.  Now  if — ” 

“Kitty,  wliat  is  the  matter?”  exclaimed  Lucy, 
springing  up  with  a half  scream,  as  Kitty  reeled 
slightly,  and  put  her  hand  against  the  wall  to 
save  herself  from  falling. 

“ Nothing — nothing,”  aiisw'ercd  the  girl ; “ I 
shall  be  better  in  a minute.  It  is  so  elo.se  at 
hand !” 

“ It  is  our  common  inheritance, ” mnltered  Mr. 
Larcom,  like  a man  repeating  luecbaiiically  one 
of  the  stock  plii-Hses  of  bis  calling;  “ wc  have  no 
uceil  to  be  afraid.” 

The  door  opened  again  sharply,  and  once  more 
Greg  Dorward  started  and  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der lowanl  the  new-comer  rather  tliuu  at  the  old 
sweetheart,  who  had  been  alanued  at  the  oncom- 
ing of  God’s  messenger.  This  time  it  wa.s  Mr.s. 
Cbadderton  who  entered,  with  an  addition  to  the 
tea  equipage.  8Iic  was  at  Kitty’s  side  at  once, 
and  looking  steadfastly  into  iier  face. 

“You  are  not  well,  Mi.ss  Vanch,”  she  said. 

“No — yes,  thank  you;  I shall  be  better  in  a 
minute,”  answered  Kitty. 

“ You  have  lieen  too  constant  in  .vour  attention 
to  your  mistress ; you  have  worn  yourself  out,” 
said  Mrs. Chadderton ; “and — and  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  say  so — ” 

“ I am  very  strong,”  answered  Kitt.v. 

“ How  is  Miss  Brake  now  ?”  asked  the  house- 
keeper. 

“ Worse.  She  is  raving  mad  again,”  said  Kit- 
ty, with  a shudder. 

’ “ Poor  lady ! Was  she  ever  very  sane,  I won- 
der?” said  Greg  Dorward.  “ I should  be  glad  to 
see  her,  if  I might  be  permitted  at  the  last.” 

“ God  answers  sharp  and  sudden  on  some 
prayers,”  a great  writer  has  told  us  before  this, 
and  with  a suddenness  that  was  remarkable,  a 
maid-servant  of  the  farm  opened  the  door  imme- 
diately the  words  had  escaped  Greg,  and  said, 

“If  you  please,  Mr.  Woodhatch  wishes  to  know 
if  Mr.  Dorward  has  come  back  ?” 

“ Did  you  not  tell  him  ?”  asked  Greg  of  Kitty,  i 


“ No,”  was  the  slow  reply. 

“Yes,  I am  back,  you  see,”  he  said,  spreading 
hi.s  bunds  liefure  the  fire-place,  us  though  a fire 
wus  there  and  he  wa.s  cold. 

“Will  you  plea.se  to  step  upstairs,  Mr.  Dor- 
ward  ?” 

" Upstairs, ” said  Greg,  ri.sing  to  his  feet;  “cer- 
tainly. Does  Mr.  Woodhatch  wish  to  see  me?” 

“ Miss  Bnike  wislies  to  see  yon,  sir.” 

“ Indeed !” 

He  straightened  himself  as  though  cramped 
by  sitting  in  one  attitude  so  long,  and  Usiked 
from  Alee  Larcom  to  his  daughter  Lucy,  thence 
to  Ml'S.  Chadderton  and  licr  nimcknowledged 
daughter  Kitty,  dwelling  longest  on  the  lust  face, 
ns  if  endeavoring  to  read  there  something  which 
was  written  for  his  behoof  alone,  unless  the  big 
dark  eyes  dweiveii  him  very  much.  After  this 
he  went  steadily  out  of  the  room,  and  Kitty  fol- 
lowed him,  despite  her  new  weakncs.s,  and  a hand 
that  had  lieon  suddenly  put  forth  to  restrain  her 
by  Mrs.  Chadderton. 

“Greg!  Greg!”  she  exclaimed,  in  the  corridor, 
and  in  an  excited  wbisjier,  “ don't  go  up.stairs  to- 
night !” 

He  stopped,  and  looked  hard  into  her  face. 

“Why  do  you  ask  me  not  to  go?” 

“ F’or  your  own  sake.” 

“ I have  seen  women  die  before,”  he  answer- 
ed. “It  is  not  the  fii-st  time,  Kitty,  in  our  lives 
that  we  have  seen  the  dead  or  dying.  They  went 
off  pretty  quickly  at  Bolter’s  Rents.  Didn’t 
they,  girl  ?” 

“Why  do  you  speak  of  Bolter’s  Rents  to- 
night ?” 

“ I am  so  close  to  them,”  he  answered. 

“ .Vo,  no ! — God  forbid  !’’ 

“ Very  close,”  he  added,  as  he  moved  on  with 
Kitty’s  hold  upon  his  arm. 

“ You  tfiV  go,  then  ?” 

“ Yes  : » hat  have  I to  fear  ?” 

“Everything.  Be  on  your  guard,  my  poor 
Greg,  for  God’s  sake  !” 

Then  Kitty  left  him — went  with  a rush  and  a 
stifled  cry  away  from  him,  and  lie  looked  after 
her  in  a stiiiiefied  way  for  an  instant  before  re- 
suming his  progress  upstairs.  As  the  daylight 
fell  upon  him  from  the  wiudow.s  of  the  corridor 
it  seemed  a sad  face  enough,  with  a new  resolve 
upon  it,  wliich  gathered  strengtli  with  every  step 
he  took.  He  did  not  falter  in  any  way,  but  went 
on  steadily  to  the  dtior  of  the  sick-room.  Here 
he  knocked  and  waited,  listening  to  the  heavy 
footsteps  of  John  Woodlmteli  crossing  the  room 
to  admit  him.  The  door  opened,  and  the  master 
of  F’arm  F'orlorn  stootl  in  the  entry,  looking  as 
stern  and  grave  as  he  who  stood  on  the  thresliold 
for  adinitUncc. 

“You  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Woodhatch,”  said 
Greg. 

“ .Miss  Brake  did,  not  I,”  answered  Woodhatch. 
“ You  do  not  mind  seeing  her?” 

“ No.  I have  been  saying  down-stairs  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  her  once  more  in  this  life.” 

“Come  ill,  then.” 

John  Wootlliatcli  put  out  bis  strong  band  and 
took  Grog  Dorward  by  the  wrist,  and,  after  clo.s- 
ing  the  door  beliind  him,  led  him  into  the  I'ooiu, 
like  a little  child  who  might  not  know  his  way,  or 
wlio  wanted  gnidniicc  terribly,  or  who  he  fancied 
might  break  fioin  him  and  run  shrieking  from 
the  liou.se  did  lie  not  bold  him  fast.  Strange  it 
was,  fbo  action;  stranger  still  tliiit  at  that  mo- 
ment it  siionld  have  reminded  Greg  of  tiic  old 
days  when  John  Woodhatch  bruiiglit  biin  from 
the  Reformatory  at  FretwelTs  into  the  siinsliine 
beyond  bis  prison-seliool  and  went  with  him  on 
the  road  to  Farm  F’oi  lorn. 

They  crossed  the  room  togetlicv — tliev  faced  a 
thin,  gliastly  figure  pmpped  up  by  ciisliions  in 
tlie  bed,  a woman  with  deep,  dark  rings  undci- 
Hi'atli  her  eyes,  wliieli  were  large  and  black  and 
lustrous,  and  with  the  drearl  seal  of  coming  death 
upon  her. 

“ Hester,  he  has  come.” 

“I  see,” she  whispered  liiick  ; “now  ask  him.” 

“ Now  ?” 

“ ^ e.s — at  once.” 

“Greg,”  said  John  Womlhateh,  in  a deep, 
hoarse  voice,  “ this  |KK)r  dying  woman  charges 
you  with  tile  murder  of  her  brother  Morris.  Is 
that  true  ?” 

[TO  HR  OONTINCKl>.J 


V^VLEXTINE'S  D.VY. 

SoMK  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  to-day  poor 
Bishop  Valentine  was  lieaten  to  death  with  clubs. 
No  good  reason  has  ever  been  offered  for  what 
may  well  be  called  this  somewhat  harsh  treat- 
ment of  an  elderly  prelate,  but  that  hi.s  crime  was 
considered  insignificant  a-s  compared  with  his 
puui.shraent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Motlier  Churcli  has  consecrated  the  14th  of  F'eb- 
riiary  to  hi.s  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  he  casting  a cniel  reflection  upon  all  the 
persons  who  assisted  at  his  death  to  suppose  that 
(hoy  thumi>ed  the  old  Bishop  for  no  reo-son  what- 
ever, like  the  little  boys  who  appear  iu  police 
courts  for  thumping  a cat  “ just  because  it  was 
there.”  It  is  contrary  to  common-sense  to  sup- 
pose that  grown-up  people  would  beat  a bisiiop 
for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  It  is  at  any  rate 
more  charitable  to  conjecture  that  he  had  in  some 
way  or  other  aroused  local  prejudice  against  him- 
self, and,  for  myself,  I am  quite  ready  to  accept 
proof  that  he  was  put  to  death  for  having  object- 
ed to  Ilia  parishioners  sending  valentines.  If  this 
was  really  the  case — and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  lliat  it  was  not — it  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand how  warmly  the  pastoral  and  bucolic  mind 
of  those  times  would  take  up  the  question,  and 
the  whole  scene  of  the  outrage  is  at  once  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination. 

The  swains  of  the  neighborhood,  leaving  their 
dogs  to  tend  their  simple  flocks  under  tlie  haw- 
thorns in  the  dales,  had  no  doubt  come  into  the 
town  for  the  day  to  see  their  sweetheart.-),  and 
there  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  the  somewhat 


prudish  order  that  had  gone  forth  from  the  cpis- 
copal  chair,  were  talking  llic  matter  over  with 
sonictliing  of  that  foolish  ardor  inchleutal  to 
.youth,  especially  at  spring-time,  when,  as  bad 
luck  would  liuvc  it,  the  old  Hisliop  liuppcne<l  to 
come  along.  A gliiiiee  at  the  prelate  was  siifli- 
cieiit  to  show  that  he,  at  any  rate,  had  receive*! 
no  valentines  for  niuiiy  a long  year  past,  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  wliieli  in- 
flames youth,  it  is  that  dog-iii-the-maiigcrisli  spirit 
tiint  sonictinies  prompts  old  age  to  forbid  the 
young  to  frolic.  The  rest  of  tlie  story  is  soon 
told.  The  Bishop,  susiiecting  mischief  from  the 
angry  looks  of  the  knot  of  slieplierd  youths  and 
their  menacing  gestures  with  their  crooks,  turned 
into  a side  way,  and  gradually  (jiiickeniiig  hi.s 
steps,  at  last  set  off  to  nin  to  his  residence  as 
hard  as  he  could  go.  This  was  too  mm-h  for  tlie 
lads,  who,  with  a whoop  and  a halloo,  burst  at 
once  into  cliasc.  They  soon  overtook  Dr.  Valen- 
tine, and  each  sweetheart  as  he  passetl  by  gave 
him  a tbiinip  witli  his  crook,  and  one  thump  being 
unfortunately  liai-der  than  the  rest,  it  killed  him. 

The  niiiior  soon  got  abroad  tliat  the  Bishop  had 
been  clubbed  to  death  iu  liis  own  front  garden  by 
a gang  of  nittians  from  the  hills,  and  all  the  girl.s 
of  the  place  being  interesteil  in  keeping  the  real 
facts  a secret,  tlie  true  story  never  came  out. 
The  sad  event  cast,  no  doubt,  a gloom — as  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  said — over  a large  circle 
of  sorrowing  friends;  but  the  Bishop  who  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  diocese  vcscimled  the  obnoxious 
ortler,  and  it  has  never  again  been  repeated. 

I can  not,  of  coiii-se,  undertake  to  cam'  on  the 
thread  of  episcopal  liistory  to  oiir  own  days,  and 
so  it  must  suffice  here  to  say  tluit  iu  tlic  lapse  of 
years  so  utterly  obscured  did  the  facts  of  the 
past  become  tliat  tiic  old  Bisliop’s  name  actually 
got  transferred  to  love-tokens  and  lovers  gen- 
erally ; and  he  himself,  the  poor,  honest,  strait- 
laced gentleman,  has  come  ilown  to  us  as  the  very 
high-priesl  of  Love.  Such  are  the  revenges  which 
the  whirligig  of  time  brings  round  I 

F'ushion  in  valentines,  however,  changes,  as  in 
everything  else.  Only  a few  years  ago  these 
pretty  billets-doux  were  becoming  “ vulgar,”  and 
indeed  in  a very  modem  work  the  14lh  of  F'eb- 
niary  is  described  as  a " degenerated  festival” 
upon  which  “ jocular  anonymous  letters  arc  sent 
to  pei'sona  one  wishes  to  quiz,  and  these  chiefly 
by  the  humbler  classes.  Maid-servants  and  young 
fellows  intercliiinge  such  epistles  witli  each  other, 
no  iloubt  conceiving  that  the  joke  is  amazingly 
good.”  If  tlie  writer  of  such  impiety  had  him- 
self received  a “jocular  unonvinoiis  letter”  of  tlic 
kiln]  he  mentions,  we  can  understand  some  of  his 
spleen  ; but  even  such  a libel  upon  the  great  fe.s- 
tival  of  lovers  deserx’eil  all  tlie  wrath  of  Hymen 
and  his  court,  and  tlieir  retribution.  But  a few 
years  have  wovkeil  a great  change,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding F’cbruary  has  seen  tlie  tributes  tif  the 
devotees  of  Cupid  increasing  in  artistic  beauty 
and  in  intrinsic  cwtliiiess,  so  it  may  be  that  the 
Court  of  Love  has  now  overlooked  the  slight  that 
Was  once  put  upon  its  aiiiiiial  fe.stivni.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  .an  exacting  deity  that  was  not  molli- 
fied by  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  now  offered  at 
tlie  shrine  of  youthful  love ; for  nowadays  what 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  little  miracles 
of  art  which  fill  the  shop  windoa  s with  a butter- 
fly liurst  of  colors — oplieiiieral  trifles  too  dainty 
alinost  to  Iw  movetl  from  the  b*jx  in  which  they 
nestle  ? Cupid  might  well  be  pioud  of  his  tri- 
umph as  he  surveys  these  parterres  of  iiffcctioii- 
atc  sotivetiirs — spring  blossoims  that  have  sud- 
denly coirie  out  full  lilown  in  a night,  and  as 
pretty  in  their  e.vqiiisite  imitation  of  nature, 
whctlier  in  shape,  or  .scent,  or  hue,  as  the  real 
hyacinths  and  cvclaniens,  lilie.s-of-lhe-valley  and 
snow-drops,  now  to  lie  found  in  the  flori.sts’  win- 
dows. F'lowcrs.  of  eonrac,  have  always  had  ami 
still  retain  tlic  preference  in  emblems  for  the 
con vcy.-i lice  of  lovc-tokciis ; but  luodeni  art  has 
ransacked  nature  in  every  corner,  and  tliere  is 
hardly  anytliing  either  beautiful  or  curious  known 
to  seieiioe  tliat  Inis  not  been  impressed  into  tlie 
service  of  tlic  sweetheart.  Poetry  aud  prose  have 
alike  been  rifled  for  tender  sentiments,  and  thus 
on  tlie  same  sheet  the  weultliy  wooer  may  send 
the  gems  of  nature  illustrated  by  gems  of  fancy 
to  ple.ad  his  cause.  But  tlie  genuine  valentine 
should  be  iiotliing  more  limn  a daintily  emblazon- 
ed expression  of  affection.  .“Sweethearts — the  pret- 
tiest word  iu  the  English  language — should  need 
no  more  substantial  token  of  each  other’s  devo- 
tion than  gililed  vows  on  lace  paper,  decked  out 
with  love-kiiots  aud  all  the  other  mystic  symbols 
of  the  love-god’s  power ; aud  yet,  as  if  love  were 
not  all-sufficing  for  lovers,  the  Prince  of  Hearts 
is  nowadays  affronted  with  offerings  of  solid 
wortli  and  of  practical  utility.  Trade.smeu,  trad- 
ing  upon  the  affections,  freight  their  valentines 
with  articles  of  the  toilet  and  the  drea.s,  aud  de- 
generate lovers,  hopeless  of  making  bright  eyes 
brighter  by  the  mere  expression  of  their  love,  try 
to  bribe  them  to  sparkle  with  presents ! 

Sweethearts  forUiiiately  are  always  .voung,  and 
so  the  valentine  timt  asks  to  l>e  trea.siired  only 
for  wliat  it  means,  -and  not  to  be  valued  for  what 
it  gives,  will  ever  be  in  abundant  detnund.  F’or 
sweet  seventeen,  looking  like  Waliiolc’s  widowed 
turtle-dove,  “ .so  allicholy  a.s  anything”  over  the 
sheet  of  transfixed  liearts  and  interlacing  mottoes, 
will  always  be  among  us  to  carry  on  the  traili- 
tions  of  the  14lli  from  generation  to  generation. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a pity  if  Valentine’s  Day  be- 
came, as  New-Year’s  has  already  bec«>ine,  a tax 
uiion  friendship  and  relations,  aiid  instead  of  the 
innocent  interchange  of  sentiinenls  between  the 
unmarried,  relapsed  inUi  the  serious  duties  of  ihe 
valentining  of  Pcpy.s’s  days,  when  all  Uie  children 
and  ladies  of  London  waylaid  their  bachelor  uc- 
qimiutances  and  well-tivdo  relations  and  robbed 
them  of  presents.  Yet  though  the  signs  of  sncIi 
a I elapse  seem  somewhat  threatening,  and  shop 
windows  are  dre.“sed  out  rather  to  tempt  the 
purse  than  to  flatter  Cupid,  ihcrc  is  always  room 
for  hope  so  long  as  there  are  girls. 

PitiL  Robb>9». 
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WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

By  professor  W.  O.  SUMNER. 

I. 

ON  A NEW  PHILOSOPHY : THAT  POVERTY 
IS  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

It  is  comtnoni y ussei  ted  that  there  are  iii  the 
United  States  no  classes,  and  any  allusion  to  class- 
es is  resented.  On  the  other  hand,  we  constantly 
read  and  hear  discussions  of  social  topics  in  which 
the  existence  of  social  classes  is  assumed  as  a sim- 
ple fact.  “ The  poor,”  “ the  weak,”  “ the  labor- 
ers,” are  expressions  which  are  constantly  used  as 
if  they  had  exact  and  well-understood  detinition. 
Discussions  are  constantly  made  to  bear  upon  the 
assumed  rights,  wrongs,  and  misfortunes  of  cer- 
tain social  classes,  and  all  public  speaking  and 
w-riting  consists,  in  a large  measure,  of  the  discus- 
sion of  general  plana  for  meeting  the  wiahe.s  of 
classes  of  people  who  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
their  own  desires.  These  classes  are  sometimes 
discontented,  and  sometimes  not.  Sometimes  they 
do  not  know  that  anything  is  amiss  with  them  until 
the  “friends  of  humanity”  come  to  them  with  of- 
fers of  aid.  Sometimes  they  are  discontented  and 
envious.  They  do  not  take  their  achievements  as 
a fair  measure  of  their  rights.  They  do  not  blame 
themselves  or  their  parents  for  their  lot,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  people.  They  raise 
claims  against  society,  and  they  find  orators,  po- 
ets, and  essayists  to  assure  them  that  they  have 
grievances. 

It  is  very  popular  to  pose  as  a “ friend  of  hu- 
manity,” or  a “friend  of  the  working  clas.-es.” 
The  cliaracter,  however,  is  quite  exotic  in  the  Ujiit- 
ed  States.  It  is  borrowed  from  England,  where 
some  men,  otherwise  of  Binall  account,  have  as- 
sumed it  with  great  success  and  advantage.  Any- 
thing which  has  a charitable  sound  and  a kind- 
hearted  tone  passes  without  investigation  general- 
ly, because  it  is  disagreeable  to  assail  it.  Sermons, 
essays,  and  orations  assume  a conventional  stand- 
poiut  with  regard  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  etc.,  and 
it  is  allowed  to  pass  as  an  unquestioned  doctrine 
in  regard  to  social  classes  that  “ tlie  rich”  ought 
to  “ care  for  the  poor,”  that  churches  e.specially 
ought  to  collect  capital  from  the  rich  and  spend 
it  for  the  poor,  that  parishes  ought  to  be  clusters 
of  institutions  by  means  of  which  one  social  class 
should  perfoiin  its  duties  to  another,  and  that 
clergymen,  economists,  and  social  philosophei-s 
have  a technical  and  professional  duty  to  devise 
schemes  for  “ helping  tliepoor.”  Thepreacliiiig 
in  England  used  all  to  be  done  to  the  poor — that 
they  ought  to  be  contented  with  their  lot  and  re- 
spectful to  their  betters.  Now  the  greatest  part 
of  the  preaching  in  America  consi.sts  in  injunc- 
tions to  those  who  have  taken  care  of  themselves 
to  perform  their  as.suined  duty  to  take  care  of 
others.  Whatever  may  be  one’s  private  senti- 
ments, the  fear  of  appearing  cold  and  hard-heart- 
ed causes  these  conventional  theories  of  social 
duty  and  these  assumptions  of  social  fact  to  pass 
unchallenged. 

Let  us  notice  some  distinctions  which  are  of 
prime  importance  to  a correct  consideration  of 
the  subject  which  we  intend  to  treat.  Certain 
ills  belong  to  the  liai-dships  of  human  life.  They 
are  natural.  They  arc  part  of  the  struggle  w itii  , 
nature  for  existence.  W c can  not  blame  our  fcl-  I 
low-men  for  our  share  of  tlic.-ic.  My  neighbor 
and  I arc  both  struggling  to  free  ourselves  from 
these  ills.  The  fact  that  my  neighbor  hu.s  suc- 
ceeded in  tlii.s  struggle  better  than  I constitutes 
no  grievance  for  me.  Certain  other  ills  are  due 
to  the  malice  of  men,  and  to  the  imperfections 
or  ciTors  of  civil  institutions.  These  ills  are  an 
object  of  agitation,  and  a subject  of  discussion. 
The  former  clus.s  of  ills  is  to  be  met  only  by  jnaii- 
ly  effort  and  energy.  The  latter  may  be  cor- 
rected by  associated  effort.  The  former  class 
of  ills  is  cou-staiitly  groui>ed  and  generalized, 
and  made  the  object  of  social  schemes.  We 
shall  see  what  that  means.  The  second  class  of 
ills  may  fall  on  certain  social  classes,  and  reform 
will  take  the  form  of  interference  by  one  class 
on  belialf  of  another.  The  last  fact  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  people  have  been  led,  not  no- 
ticing distinctions,  to  believe  tliat  the  same  meth- 
od was  applicable  to  tlie  other  cla.ss  of  ills.  It 
will  also  be  important,  in  order  to  clear  up  our 
ideils  about  the  notions  whicli  are  in  fashion,  to 
note  the  relation  of  tlie  economic  to  the  political 
significance  of  assumed  duties  of  one -class  to 
another.  Great  confusion  and  consequent  error 
is  produced  by  allowing  these  two  elements  Ui  be- 
come entangled  in  the  discussion.  Especially 
we  shall  need  to  notice  tlie  attempts  to  apply 
legislative  raetiiods  of  reform  to  the  ills  which 
belong  to  the  order  of  nature. 

There  is  no  possible  definition  of  “a  poor 
man.”  A pauper  is  a person  who  can  not  earn 
his  living;  whose  producing  powers  have  fallen 
positively  below  his  necessary  consumption ; wlio 
can  not,  therefore,  pay  his  way.  A human  so- 
ciety  needs  the  active  co-operation  and  protiuo- 
tive  energy  of  every  person  in  it.  A man  who 
is  present  as  a consuiuer,  yet  who  does  not  con- 
tribute either  by  laud,  labor,  or  capital  to  the . 
work  of  society,  is  a burden.  On  no  sound  jki- 
litical  theory  ought  such  a person  to  share  in 
the  political  power  of  the  staU-.  He  drops  out 
of  the  ranks  of  workers  and  producers.  Society 
must  support  him.  It  accepts  tlie  burden,  but 
he  must  be  cancelled  from  the  ranks  of  the  rul- 
ers likewise.  So  much  for  the  pauper.  About 
him  no  more  need  be  said.  But  lie  is  not  the 
“ poor  roan.”  The  poor  man  is  an  elastic  term 
under  which  any  number  of  social  fallacies  may- 
be hidden. 

Neither  is  there  any  possible  definition  of  “ the 
weak."  Some  are  weak  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another,  and  those  who  are  weak  in  one  sense 
are  strong  in  another.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  said  Uiat  those  whom  humanitarians  and 
philanthropists  call  the  weak  are  the  ones  through 
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whom  tlie  productive  and  conservative  foroes  of 
society  are  wasted.  They  constantly  neutralize 
and  destroy  the  finest  efforts  of  the  wise  and  in- 
dustrious, and  are  a dead-weight  on  the  society 
in  all  its  struggles  to  realize  any  better  things. 
Whether  the  iieoplc  who  mean  no  harm,  but  are 
weak  in  the  essential  [lowers  necessary  to  the 
performnnee  of  one’s  duties  in  life,  or  tliose  who 
are  malicious  and  viciou.s,  do  tlie  more  mischief, 
is  a question  not  easy  to  answer. 

Under  the  names  of  the  poor  and  the  weak, 
the  negligent,  shiftless,  inefficient,  silly,  and  im- 
prudent are  Lstened  upon  the  industrious  and 
[irudeiit  as  a rosponsiliility  and  a duty.  On  the 
one  side  llie  terms  .are  extended  to  cover  the  idle, 
intemperate,  and  vicious,  who,  by  tlie  combina- 
tion, gain  credit  whicb  (hey  lio  not  deserve,  and 
which  they  could  not  get  if  they  stood  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  are  extended  to  in- 
elude  wage-receivers  of  the  humble.st  rank,  who 
are  degraded  by  tlie  eoinliination.  The  reader 
who  desires  to  guard  himself  against  fallacie.s 
should  always  scrutinize  the  terms  “poor”  and 
“ weak”  as  used,  so  as  to  see  which  or  how  many 
of  these  classes  they  are  made  to  cover. 

The  humanitarians,  philanthropists,  and  re- 
formers, looking  at  the  facts  of  life  as  they  pix?- 
seiit  tliemselvcs,  find  enough  wliich  is  sad  and 
unpromising  in  the  condition  of  many  members 
of  society.  Tlicy  see  wealth  and  poverty  side  by 
side.  They  note  great  inef|uality  of  social  posi- 
tion and  social  chances.  They  eagerly  set  about 
the  attempt  to  account  for  what  they  see,  and  so 
devise  scliemes  for  remedying  what  they  do  not 
like.  In  tlicir  eagerness  to  recommend  the  le.ss 
fortunate  classes  to  pity  and  considcnition,  tliey 
forget  all  aliout  the  rights  of  other  classes  ; they 
gloss  overall  the  faults  of  the  classes  in  question, 
and  tliey  exaggerate  their  misfortunes  and  their 
virtues.  They  invent  new  theories  of  projicrtv, 
distorting  rights  and  perpelnitiug  injusiiee,  ns 
any  one  is  sure  to  do  who  sets  aliout  the  re-ad- 
justinent  of  S(X-ial  relations  wiili  tlie  interests  of 
one  group  distinctly  before  liis  iiiiiid,  and  the  in- 
terests of  all  other  groups  thrown  intotiic  back- 
ground. When  1 iiave  read  some  of  these  dis- 
cussions I have  thought  that  it  must  be  quite 
disreputable  to  be  resjieetable,  quite  dislioiiesi  to 
own  jiropcrty,  quite  unjust  to  go  one’s  own  way 
and  earn  one’s  own  living,  and  that  the  only  real- 
ly admirable  jiei-son  was  the  gooil-for-uotiiiiig. 
The  man  who  by  his  own  effoi  t raises  himself 
alcove  poverty  nppeai-s  in  tliese  discussions  to  lie 
of  no  account.  The  man  who  has  done  nothing 
to  raise  himself  aliove  poverty  finds  that  the  so- 
cial doctors  fiock  about  him,  bringing  the  capital 
which  they  have  collected  from  the  otlier  class, 
and  promising  him  the  aid  of  the  state  to  gi\  e 
him  what  the  other  had  to  work  for.  In  all 
these  schemes  and  projects  the  orgirnized  inter- 
vention of  society  through  tlie  state  is  either 
planned  or  hoped  for,  and  the  state  is  thus  to 
become  tlie  protector  and  guardian  of  certain 
cla.'ses.  The  agents  who  are  to  direct  the  state 
action  arc,  of  course,  the  reformers  and  philan- 
tliio[iisis.  Their  schemes,  therefore,  iiiiiv  always 
be  rediiei'd  to  this  type;  that  A and  B decide 
wliat  C shall  do  for  D.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
inquire,  at  a later  period  of  our  discussion,  wlio 
V is,  and  what  the  effect  is  upon  him  of  all  these 
airaiigeiucnts.  In  all  the  discussions  attention 
i.s  concentrated  on  A and  B,  the  noble  soeial  ro- 
foiiiiers,  and  on  D,  the  “poor  man.”  I call  C 
the  Forgotten  Man,  because  I have  never  .seen  that 
any  notice  was  taken  of  him  in  any  of  the  diseiis- 
sions.  When  we  liave  disposed  of  A.  B,  and  I), 
we  can  apiireeiatc  better  the  en.«e  of  and  I 
think  that  we  shall  find  that  he  de.sm  ves  our  at- 
tention for  the  worth  of  his  eharaeter  and  the 
magnitude  of  hi.s  unmerited  burdens.  Here  it 
may  suffiee  to  observe  that,  on  the  theories  of 
tlie  siK'ial  piiilosopUcrs  to  whom  I have  referred, 
we  should  get  a new  maxim  of  judicious  living: 
Poverty  is  the  best  policy.  If  you  get  wealth, 
you  will  have  to  support  other  people ; if  you  do 
not  get  wealth,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  other  jieople 
to  support  you. 

No  doubt  one  chief  reason  for  the  unclear  and 
contradictory  theories  of  class  relations  lies  in 
the  fact  tliat  our  society,  largely  controlled  in  all 
its  organization  by  one  set  of  dwtrines,  still  con- 
tains survivals  of  old  social  theories  which  are 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  former.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  men  were  united  by  custom  and  pro- 
scription into  associations,  ranks,  guilds,  and  com- 
munities of  various  kinds.  These  ties  endured 
as  long  ns  life  lasted.  Consequently  society  was 
dciiendeiit,  throughout  all  its  detail.s,  on  status, 
and  the  tic  or  bond  was  seiitiineiital.  In  our 
modern  state,  and  in  the  United  States  more  than 
anywhere  else,  the  social  structure  is  based  on 
contract,  and  status  is  of  tlie  least  importance. 
Contract,  however,  is  rational — even  rationalistic. 
It  is  also  reali.siie,  cold,  and  matter-of-fact.  A 
contract  relation  is  based  on  a sufficient  reason, 
not  on  custom  or  prescription.  It  is  not  per- 
manent. It  endures  only  so  long  us  the  rea.son 
for  it  endures.  In  a state  based  on  contract, 
sentiment  is  out  of  place  in  any  public  or  com- 
mon affairs.  It  is  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  pri- 
vate and  personal  relation.-,  where  it  depends  not 
at  all  on  class  types,  liut  on  personal  ac<]uaint- 
aiiee  and  personal  estimates.  The  sentimental- 
ists amongst  us  always  seize  upon  the  survivals 
of  the  obi  order.  They  want  to  save  them  and 
restore  them.  Much  of  the  loose  thinking  also 
which  troubles  us  in  our  social  discussions  arises 
from  the  fact  that  men  do  not  distinguish  the  cle- 
iiiciits  of  sUctus  and  of  contract  which  may  be 
found  in  our  society. 

Whether  social  philosophers  think  itde.<inible 
or  not,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  back  to 
status  or  to  the  sentimental  relations  which  once 
united  baron  and  retainer,  master  and  servant, 
teacher  and  pupil,  comrade  and  comrade.  That 
we  have  lost  some  grace  and  elegance  is  undeni- 
able. That  life  once  held  more  poetry  and  ro- 
mance is  true  enough.  But  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  one  who  hu  studied  the  matter  should 


doubt  that  we  liave  gained  immeasurably,  and 
that  our  further  gains  lie  in  going  forward,  not 
in  going  backward.  The  feudal  ties  can  never  be 
resUired.  If  they  could  be  restored,  they  would 
bring  back  personal  caprice,  favoritism,  syeo- 
pliiincy,  and  intrigue.  A society  based  on  con- 
tract is  a society  of  free  and  independent  men, 
who  form  ties  without  favor  or  obligation,  and 
cooperate  witiioiit  cringing  or  intrigue.  A .so- 
ciety based  on  contract,  therefore,  gives  tlie  ut- 
most room  and  chance  for  individual  develop- 
ment, and  for  all  the  self-reliance  and  dignity  of 
a free  man.  That  a society  of  free  men,  co-oper- 
ating under  contract,  is  by  far  the  strongest  so- 
cii'iv  wliich  has  ever  yet  existed,  that  no  such  so- 
ciety has  ever  yet  developed  tlie  full  measure  of 
strength  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  that  the  only 
social  iinprovements  which  arc  now  conceivable 
lio  in  the  direction  of  more  complete  realization 
of  a society  of  free  men  united  by  contract,  are 
points  which  can  not  be  controverted.  It  fol- 
lows, however,  that  one  man,  in  a free  stale,  can 
not  claim  help  from,  and  can  not  be  charged  to 
give  help  to,  anotlier.  To  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  tliis  as.sertion  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  see  what  a free  democracy  is. 


NEW  ORLEANS  IN  CARNIVAL 
GARB, 

Tiik  artistic  and  financial  objects  of  the  New 
Oilcans  (’ariiival  arc  now  Kki  well  known  to  de- 
mand any  detailed  history  or  exiiliinntion,  and 
even  the  aspect  of  that  singular  metropolis  dur- 
ing its  celebrated  holiday  has  become  familiar  to 
a degree  that  provokes  some  vefleetion  upon  the 
peculiar  loss  of  individuality  which  the  city  al- 
ways afipears  to  iimlergo  at  the  e|K»ch  in  tjiics- 
tion.  A very  consiilenible  niiml>er  of  tliose  who 
visit  New  Orleans  at  L’arnivul-time  do  so  quite  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  city  it-self  as  of 
witnessing  the  great  jmgeaiit.  But  during  Manli 
Gras  tlie  [ilaoc  is  disguised  by  its  holiday  garl>— 
almost  as  much  so,  indeed,  us  tiie  King  of  the 
C’niiiival  : the  native  picturcsquciie.ss  of  the 
(|U!uiitei-  districts  is  overlaid  and  concealed  by  tlie 
artificiiil  pieturesqiieness  of  tbe  occasion.  One 
find.s  the  streets  themselves  masked,  so  much  are 
their  salient  features  concealed  by  iho,sc  innu- 
merable wooden  frame- works  temporarily  crcctisl 
to  provide  against  tlie  falling  of  pilleries  under 
an  miacciistomeii  bunien  of  spectators.  The  ro- 
mantic clmrm  of  the  old  city  is  not  readily  ob- 
tained at  such  a time;  the  curious  cosmopolitan 
characteristics  that  offer  themselves  to  artistic 
eyes  ill  oilier  seasons  are  lost  in  the  afflux  of 
American  visitoi-s,  and  true  local  color  is  fairly 
drowned  out  by  tlie  colors  of  Rex.  Tliere  really 
exist  for  the  artist  iind  tlie  jKM't  many  rich  sources 
of  ins|iiiation  in  ([iiaint  .New  Orleans,  but  these 
sources  gush  more  freely  at  other  times.  They 
are  difficult  to  discover  during  the  pushing  and 
s(|uccy.ing  of  Cainival  exeitement.  To  sec  the 
Queen  of  the  South  in  her  most  natiinil  and  pleas- 
ing mooil  one  should  visit  her  during  that  dreamy 
season  called  St.  Martin’s  summer,  when  the 
orange  blo.ssoms  oxliale  their  fragrance,  and  the 
winds  are  still  lukewarm,  and  the  autumn  glow 
bronzes  tliose  faint  tints  wliieh  the  old-fashioned 
edifices  wear.  Then  the  oiiiious  confusion  of 
gabK;s  and  balconies  gracefully  jutting  against 
the  blue  above,  tlie  Doresqne  oddity  of  the  sliad- 
ows  wrought  below,  give  the  more  antiquated 
streets  a jieeiiliarly  impressive  aspect — a foreign 
look  not  of  this  hcinisplicro  nor  even  of  this  cen- 
tury. Tliero  also  linger  the  Latin  tongues  of 
Southern  Europe  with  softer  syllabification,  tein- 
[lercd  by  tliose  mysterious  elimatie  forces  which 
make  themselves  niaiiifest  even  in  the  trunsplinita- 
tioii  of  language;  and  together  with  tlie.se  Medi- 
terranean diakx'ts  one  hears  that  remarkable 
creole  jHitoU  wbich  in  the  mouth  of  a woman  or 
a child  has  a fantastic  sweetness  rivalling  the 
inany-vowelled  Polynesian  speech.  Deep  siir- 
prises  of  green  refre.sli  the  eye  that  peeps  through 
the  half-opened  gates  of  drowsy  old  creole  courts 
— the  broad  watered  silk  of  banana  leaves,  tro|ne- 
ul  creepers  clawing  their  upward  way  over  trellis- 
work,  vines  em  lingand  clinging,  lizard-footed  ivy, 
the  sinister  “Spanish-bayonct,”  perhaps  a young 
palm  also,  jdiiined  like  a cneiipie.  In  tliose  quaint 
interiors  tlie  colonial  life  still  endures  togetlier 
with  many  roeoeo  things  bearing  as  little  relation 
to  modern  ideas  and  fasliioiis  a.s  the  New  Orleans 
of  Manon  jAnraiU  to  tlie  Crescent  City  of  to-day. 
In  that  sea.son  the  nights  are  tepid,  vast,  wine- 
colored,  like  tlie  Homeric  ocean,  and  vibrant 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  insect  music.  From 
the  bayous  and  the  low  latids  ari.«e  sounds  a.s  of 
ghostly  violins,  phantom  flutes,  elfi.sh  bells ; mock- 
ing-birds utter  tlieir  weird  and  wonderful  pipings, 
immense  beetles  fizz  by,  stridulous  crickets  work 
tlieir  invisible  buz'z-saws,  frogs  hold  tintinnabii- 
lary  converse — every  surface  inch  of  land  or  wa- 
ter seems  to  possess  a voice  of  its  own ; tlie  water- 
lilies  speak  one  unto  the  other,  the  shadows  cry 
out.  And  through  the  Egyptian  uniformity  of 
the  landscape  the  Mississippi  serpentines  its  way 
witli  Nilotic  solemnity,  so  coiling  that  to  dweli- 
ers  upon  its  eastern  bank  the  sun  appears,  as  in 
the  Moslem  prophtry,  to  rise  in  the  we.st. 

Few  of  the  real  attractions  of  New  Orleans  are 
likely  to  be  observed  by  Carnival  risitors,  bewil- 
dered as  they  are  by  the  great  eddying  of  people, 
the  confusion  of  prepai-ation,  the  general  ina|)pro- 
priateness  of  the  moment  to  curious  research  and 
romantic  investigation.  But  a Carnival  night  in 
New  Orleans,  during  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
great  display,  offers  in  itself  much  remarkable 
material  for  study — at  least  to  one  who  can  lo<jk 
about  him  undisturbed  by  tlie  sui-ging  of  tlie 
enormous  crowd.  Canal  Street  presents  its  long 
deep  vista  of  illumination — monograms  of  fire, 
eagles  of  flame,  ladders  of  light  blaze  along  the 
way;  and  the  uncommon  breadth  of  the  groat 
thoroughfare,  with  its  starry  lines  of  electric 
lamps  threading  the  middle,  appears  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  lutninoeity.  For  eight  miles  to 


right  and  left  the  city  begins  to  empty  its  ponu 
lation  into  the  great  central  liighwav.  throu^  hII 
the  tributary  .streets  and  alleys,  and  the  foree  of 
that  human  circulation  is  resistless— to  strive 
against  the  current  is  out  of  the  question  The 
[iliysieian  or  telegraph  messenger  whom  diitv 
summons  in  an  opposite  direction  at  such  a tim’e 
must  take  the  middle  of  the  street  if  he  hopes  to 
reach  his  destination.  Rising  one  above  another 
through  the  glow  of  ilhiinination,  the  broad  »al 
lories  paeketl  with  spectators  seem  like  the  fiers 
of  an  enormous  hi[)[)odrome.  When  the  human 
spring-tide  has  reached  its  fullest  the  pageant  is- 
sues  from  its  liiding-plaee,  and  sails  hy  likeagro. 
testpie  Armada,  while  the  ocean  of  witnesses  ebbs 
away  in  its  wake.  That  Canal  .Street  offers,  in  a 
large  sense,  the  best  view  of  the  procession  is  be- 
yond disjiute ; but  the  strictly  local  picturesque- 
ncss  of  the  exhibition  may  Ikj  studied  to  advan- 
tage ill  tlie  amiquaUMl  French  by-ways.  The 
Canal  Street  spectacle  is  imposing,  but  not  unique 
Under  similar  conditions  a street  of  equal  breadth 
in  any  other  great  modem  city  would  offer  a spec- 
tacle of  niagiiificciice  scarcely  inferior.  The  ^ 
tcsqiie  silliouettes  of  the  moving  panorama  are 
partially  lost  in  such  a street — the  shadows  can 
not  reach  tlie  sides  of  tlie  buildings.  But  through 
the  queer  old  stri-ets  of  the  French  quarter  the 
Carnival  procession  must  almost  squeeze  its  wav 
ca.>iting  eccxuitric  shafies  of  darkness  upon  the 
walls,  and  Ugliliiig  its  jiath  with  torch-light  that 
flings  upward  the  shadows  of  projecting  galleries, 
ami  lends  much  Remhraiultesquencss  to  the  faces 
peering  down  from  Imkxinics  or  dormer-windows. 
The  artist  wliose  very  impressive  sketch  acenm- 
panies  this  lirief  article  has  effected  a happy  roni- 
promise  between  the  liixaid  glory  of  the  Canal 
Street  view  and  the  still  ixlder  aspects  alxive  de- 
scribed. Tlie  effect  has  been  seized  at  the  mo- 
ment the  living  panorama  is  passing  the  corner 
of  the  olil  Rue  Royale,  so  that  we  have  a sugges- 
tion of  the  sidc-.street  view  and  of  the  central 
thoroughfare  at  once. 

After  the  pageant  has  gone  glimmering,  and 
the  whirl  of  the  midnight  ball  is  over,  day  dawns 
u|)on  a scene  of  merry  wreck.  Streets  are  strewn 
with  fragments  of  brightly  colored  paper,  tatters 
of  tin.scl,  remnant.s  of  torn  decorations ; perhaps 
some  gorgiKMis  wagon,  or  “ float,”  disabled  during 
tlie  great  review,  may  lie  seen  lying  abandoned  at 
some  [loint  of  the  route,  like  a gold-freighted  gal- 
leon astraiid.  Last  year  did  not  the  eyes  of  early 
risers  iKdiold,  glittering  u|Kin  Canal  Street,  North, 
the  ruiiioil  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ? But  the 
city  soon  rid.s  itself  of  all  these  souvenii-s — the 
wrecks  and  waifs  mysteriously  vanish,  the  pic- 
turiHl  Carnival  journals  are  devoured  by  the  post- 
office,  the  King’s  standards  cea.se  to  till  the  streets 
with  shadowy  (iutterings,  the  intricate  parapher- 
nalia of  illumination  are  removed,  and  the  nerv- 
ous sy-tem  of  New  Orleans  retunis  to  its  normal 
condition.  Only  the  unsightly  skeleton  wood- 
work .-itill  shoulders  up  the  galleries  to  provide 
.agaiii.-t  accident  tqion  the  -Ith  of  March,  wliich  is 
“ Firemen’s  Day.’’  Already  the  Caniivul  societies 
are  secretly  preparing  for  the  display  of  1884. 
Ere  long  the  moist  and  odorou.s  spring  will  blow 
in  the  streets,  and  the  city  will  gradually  settle 
down  into  its  long  and  dicamy  summer  languor; 
the  pulses  of  its  commercial  life  will  beat  more 
slow  ly  w ith  the  lengthening  of  the  days,  the  forest 
of  masts  alomr  its  eigliteeu  miles  of  wharves  will 
dwindle  a.s  the  sultriness  thickens,  the  wilderness 
of  smoking  cliimnevs  at  its  sugar  and  cotton  land- 
ings will  dimini>1i,  and  the  somnolent  and  burn- 
ing season  will  come,  with  warm  winds  and  light- 
nings from  the  Gulf,  with  clouds  splendid  and 
ponderous  a.s  tliose  of  geologic  eras,  when  the 
iieavens  were  hcavv  with  vaporized  iron  and  gold. 

LAfXAiiio  Hearn. 


TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  AND 
THE  JESUITS. 

The  “ New  York  House  of  Refuge”  has  for 
nearly  sixty  years  kept  on  its  quiet  and  useful 
career.  The  names  of  our  most  active  and  be- 
nevolent citizens  liave  been  connected  with  its 
liistorv  and  its  labors.  It  has  been  singularly. 
successful.  It  lias  tieen  kept  free  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  politics  and  the  rivalry  of  reli- 
gious sects.  Almo.st  alone  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, it  has  been  maiiagtxl  with  honesty  and  good 
faitli.  No  stain  of  |M?ciilation,  of  favoriti.sm,  orpo- 
litical  corruption  rests  upon  it.  Year  after  year 
it  has  gjithcrcd  in  its  throng  of  juvenile  offenders, 
and  labored  w ith  wise  teiuleriiess  to  save  t he  young 
frotu  the  effects  of  tlieir  own  folly.  Without  a 
trace  of  sectarianism,  of  partiality,  or  of  politics, 
it  ha.s  drawn  in  the  neglected  and  the  lost  of  every 
creed  and  almost  of  every  nation,  and  it.s  records 
sliow  tliat  thousands  of  the  reclaimed  in  every 
part  of  the  cuiintrv  have  owed  their  success  in 
hfo  to  its  prudent ‘care.  It  is  naturally  one  of 
the  favorite  institutions  of  New  \ork,  tlie  pride 
of  a eitv  to  which  benevolence  has  never  been  a 
stranger,  and  almost  the  first  visit  the  foreign  phi- 
lanthropist who  comes  among  us  makes  is  to  the 
House  of  Refiige. 

After  sixtv  vears  of  peaceful  usefulness  the 
House  of  Reriige  has  brought  upon  itself  the  bit- 
ter hostility  of  tlie  extreme  section  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  < liiiich.  It  is  uiiscctarian,  it  is  free  from 
stain.  The  Catholic  Union  is  resolved  that  it 
shall  no  longer  continue  so;  and  for  several  years 
a bill  has  been  annually  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature designed  to  change  the  whole  policy  of  the 
institution,  and  separate  its  children  into  vanous 
sects.  Tliey  arc  to  be  made  to  follow  f'*®  " 
ligion  of  tlieir  parents.”  The  strict  lines  <rf  sm- 
tarianisiii  are  to  bo  drawn  bv  an  act  of  the  Legi^ 
lature.  The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are  to  W 
antliorized  to  enter  the  institution,  select  the  chil- 
;dren  tliev  claim  as  their  own,  and  train  tbeni  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  Board  of  Man- 
agers arc  made  powerless  to  prevent  the  mw 
sion  ; they  arc  to  look  on  while  tbe  priesi  ffitwe 
his  victims,  and  tbe  parent*  of  the  nnfortaiiMe 
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children  they  have  abandoned  or  educated  in  the 
ways  of  vice  are  empowered  to  decide  upon  their 
religious  creed.  The  ritual,  the  forms,  and  the 
emblems  of  the  foieign  Church  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Reformatory.  The  nnsectariaii  sys- 
tem of  education  is  to  be  exchanged  for  one  in- 
tensely sectarian.  Religious  differences  are  once 
more  to  be  recognized  among  those  who  are  alike 
in  crime.  The  practice  of  sixty  years  is  to  be 
changed,  and  the  House  of  Refuge  converted  into 
a poor  copy  of  the  sectarian  charities  that  have 
long  been  broken  up  by  law  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

For  several  yejirs  the  bill  has  come  annually 
before  the  Legislature,  and  has  l>een  defeated. 
This  year  it  is  brought  forward  with  new  zeal  and 
even  insolence.  The  Rotnan  Catholic  priesthood 
demand,  as  their  reward  for  political  services, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  It  has  even 
threatened  the  withdrawal  of  its  political  sup- 
port. So  bitter  is  the  hostility  of  the  extreme 
religious  faction  against  this  old  and  popular 
charity  that  they  would  crush  it  altogether.  But 
we  think  they  have  underrated  the  real  interest 
of  the  people  of  New  York  in  the  House  of 
Refuge,  and  they  have  overestimated  their  own 
power.  The  situation  of  their  own  iiistitution-s 
may  at  any  moment  become  critical.  The  rap- 
id growth  and  great  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  charities,  schools,  colleges,  convents, 
churches,  a.sylums,  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
of  our  political  fntuve.  They  are  wholly  un- 
democratic. They  teach  the  dullest  form  of  Eu- 
nipean  conservatism,  and  the  love  of  rank,  caste, 
and  barbaric  titles  and  dignities,  robes  and  deco- 
rations, that  are  dying  out  in  Europe  itself.  With- 
in their  metliteval  depths  there  is  no  room  for  re- 
publicanism. Y'et  they  are  fed  by  enormous 
subsidies  from  a republican  people.  The  Pro- 
tectory, founded  by  Bishop  Ives  to  preserve  and 
extend  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  has  nearly 
$300,000  a year  from  a Protestant  or  liberal 
community.  The  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, 
an  institution  secret  and  mysterious,  has  nearly  as 
much  more.  The  schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
the  Orphan  Asylum  receive  in  donations  and  remis- 
sion of  taxes  gi-eat  sums.  It  would  not  be  an  ex- 
cessive estimate  to  compute  at  nearly  a million 
of  dollars  yearly  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  .support  of  a Churcli  that 
is  perfectly  able  to  maintain  itself.  And  yet 
these  grants  are  all  in  direct  violation  of  the  State 
Constitution,  which  forbids  the  appropriation  of 
the  public  money  to  sectarian  charities  and  uses. 

The  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  naturally 
object  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  tending  to  defeat  the  aim  of  their  in- 
stitution. They  state  that  it  will  bring  with  it 
disorder  and  sectarian  strife ; that  the  privilege 
proposed  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  is  unprecedented  and  dangerous.  They 
urge  that  the  young  offenders  committed  to  their 
charge  are  the  wards  of  the  Sute,  that  they  are 
taken  from  the  care  of  their  parents  and  their 
churches  because  they  have  been  suffered  to  be- 
come dangerous  to  the  community,  and  that  the 
State  alone  should  direct  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  their  reform.  They  show  that  their  institution 
is  wholly  unsectarian,  and  open  to  the  ministers 
of  all  religious  sects.  One  sect  alone  is  dissatis- 
fied. The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Jesuit 
league  demand  from  the  Legislature  a certain 
control  over  the  House  of  Refuge.  Their  intol- 
erant zeal  may  be  successful  with  the  present 
liCgislature.  they  may  ciiish  or  they  may  rule 
the  favorite  charity  of  New  York.  They  may 
make  use  of  their  opportunity  with  unreflecting 
bigotry.  But  they  will  have  yet  the  people  of  the 
city  and  State  to  meet  and  answer.  They  will 
find  that  the  day  of  retribution  must  come  at  last. 

Eloknk  Lawkenck. 


HARDENING_IN  WINTER. 

O.v  the  loth  of  last  January  I went  to  the 
funeral  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  contributors 
to  this  journal ; in  forty-eight  houi-s  he  had  been 
stricken  down  by  acute  pneumonia.  The  day 
was  bitterly  cold ; the  snow  fell  into  the  open 
grave;  the  biting  wind,  at  many  degrees  below 
the  freezing-point,  whistled  among  the  bare 
trees  at  Woodlawn.  A group  of  twenty  gentle- 
men was  gathered  in  that  bleak  place,  old  friends 
and  elderly  friends  of  an  elderly  man  ; their  ages 
must  have  averaged  sixty  years  and  over.  It  U 
the  age  near  which  the  constent  danger  of  pneu- 
monia— that  disease  so  fatal  in  our  climate — in- 
creases, Judges,  lawyers,  literary  men,  men  of 
business,  were  there ; you  could  not  easily  gather 
a group  that  should  represent  a higher  average 
intelligence. 

Now  mark  how  much  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness these  experienced  elderly  gentlemen  could 
display  respecting  their  health  and  their  really 
valuable  lives.  Not  a single  one  of  them  was 
properly  protected  against  the  menacing  cold.  I 
made  a particular  and  statistical  note  of  their  neg- 
ligence. Only  one  of  the  twenty  wore  a scarf 
around  his  neck ; in  the  case  of  four  the  tide  of 
hygienic  intelligence  was  high  enough  to  induce 
them  to  turn  up  the  collars  of  their  overcoats. 
Nearly  all  of  them  stood  bare-headed  in  that  Si- 
berian wind  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  It 
was  a beautiful  bravado,  if  you  choose  to  look  at 
it  in  that  way.  But  these  gentlemen  took  a risk 
that  was  greater  than  that  of  some  battle-fields. 
They  were  inviting  death ; they  were  calling  upon 
pneumonia  to  take  them  as  their  friend  had  just 
been  taken. 

I suggested  to  one  of  the  eldest  of  the  com- 
pany, a man  of  seventy  years,  to  protect  his  neck 
and  chest  a little  better  against  the  winter  day. 
“Oh,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  mind  the  cold ; the  cold 
hardens  me!”  Like  moat  of  the  otherwise  in- 
telligent elderly  gentlemen  who  were  gathered 
around  that  grave,  he  believed  that  to  take  mor- 
ul  risks  was  “hardening.”  Yet  he,  like  all  of 
us,  knew  how  often  mortal  illness  is  brought  on 
by  exactly  such  exposure  as  this. 


On  that  day  the  skating  was  excellent  on  stream 
and  pond  and  rink  for  many  a league  around 
New  York.  Returning  from  VVoodlawn,  I stopped 
a few  minutes  at  one  of  the  less-frequented  skat- 
ing grounds  in  the  Central  Park.  On  the  ice  1 
found  an  eminent  scientist,  a man  of  perhaps  for- 
ty-eight years.  Not  heavily  clothed,  though  with 
abundant  warm  wraps  in  keeping  near  by,  this 
sedentary  professor,  whoso  researches  in  physics 
tie  him  to  his  laboratory  for  half  of  each  day  at 
least,  was  fleeting  over  the  ice  with  the  agility 
and  speed  of  a youngster.  lie  was  competing 
with  his  son  for  the  earliest  mastery  of  an  ac- 
complishment dear  to  skaters,  and  known  us  the 
“ backward  outer  edge.” 

Now  the  professor  had  given  no  more  attention 
to  the  subject  of  physiological  winter  exposure 
than  the  gentlemen  from  whom  I had  parted  at 
VVoodlawn  had  given.  Still,  he  had  hit  upon  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  two  scenes  of  the  same 
afternoon  illustrated  the  wrong  and  the  right 
methods  of  hardening.  At  VV ooillawh  my  friends 
were  permitting  the  cold  to  attack  and  to  master 
them  as  they  stood  under  the  sky,  opposing  only 
a passive  resistance  to  its  onslaught.  They  were 
insufficiently  protected.  But  with  even  less  pix)- 
tection  from  clothing,  my  friends  at  the  skating 
grounds  were  warm,  comfortable,  and  safe  from 
the  cold.  And  why  ? Because  they  were  keep- 
ing themselves  warm  in  the  cold.  In  the  true 
physiological  sense  they  were  hardening  them- 
selves against  the  cold.  And  more  than  this,  they 
were  getting  the  best  exercise  in  the  world  for 
strong  and  healthy  people  in  winter-time.  Aft- 
erward they  put  on  their  wraps. 

The  distinction  lies  there.  One  is  not  harden- 
ed by  becoming  cold ; on  the  contrary,  becoming 
cold  is  injurious.  It  is  at  the  least  a strain  upon 
the  system.  It  may  cause  a serious  or  even  a 
fatal  injury,  as  when  it  leads  to  acute  or  chronic 
disease — pneumonia,  phthisis.  Only  when  the 
sensation  of  cold  is  followed  by  a brisk  reaction, 
as  when  one  feels  a warm  glow  after  a plunge 
into  cold  water,  is  the  unpleasant  sensation  of 
cold  beneficial.  The  golden  rule  for  hardening 
is  to  keep  wann  in  the  cold.  It  is  in  resisting,  not 
in  enduring,  the  cold  that  virtue  lies. 

And  the  best  defense  from  the  cold  is  that 
which  comes  from  active  physical  exercise.  By- 
walking,  horseback  riding,  skating,  rowing,  one 
is  warmeil  from  within,  and  it  is  the  best  way. 
When  on  a bitter  day  1 start  for  a three-mile 
walk,  I find  it  cold  work  for  the  fii-st  fifteen  min- 
utes. One’s  ears  have  the  hardest  time  of  it; 
how  they  tingle  and  smart  when  the  cold  air 
Strikes  upon  the  thin,  tender,  expanded  mem- 
branes ! But  the  brisk  exercise  sets  the  blood 
coursing  to  them;  in  a longer  or  shorter  time, 
.lecording  to  one’s  constitution — science  takes  no 
account  of  the  length  of  the  ears  in  this  case — 
(he  blood  comes  back  briskly  to  them.  It  takes 
just  about  a mile’s  walk  for  mine  to  get  warm. 
Then  the  whole  frame  is  in  a glow,  and  the  day 
seems  turned  from  winter  to  spring.  So  far  as 
the  cold  is  concerned,  one  feels  as  if  he  could 
walk  “ to  the  horizon’s  farthest  rim”  without  fa- 
tigue. Such  a winter’s  walk,  or  skating,  for  the 
strong,  is  the  best  toughening  for  the  season. 
Weaker  persons  must  take  gentler  cxerci.se. 

But  when  it  is  not  a question  of  exercise  for 
toughening?  What  are  we  to  do  when,  as  at 
VV^oodlawn  the  other  day,  or  as  in  sleigh-riding,  it 
is  a question  of  making  only  a passive  resistance 
to  the  cold  ? 

It  is  simply  a question  in  this  case  of  retain- 
ing the  natural  heat  of  the  body.  Without  exer- 
cise there  is  no  strengthened  circulation  to  flood 
the  extremities  with  the  vital  heat  from  within. 
What  is  needed  is  abundant  wraps  and  warm  cloth- 
ing— the  more  the  better.  W’hen  the  exposure  is 
unusually  long  and  severe,  as  sometimes  in  sleigh- 
riding, you  can  not  have  too  much — shawls,  over- 
coats, scarfs,  hot-water  bottles  for  the  feet,  and 
so  on.  Y^ou  will  not  be  overheated  when  you  arc 
sitting  still  in  a winter  atmosphere ; a little  cau- 
tion in  removing  the  wraps  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  taking 
the  stirring  exercise  of  walking,  or  skating,  or 
rowing,  then  scarcely  any  exposure  will  injure 
(he  healthy  constitution;  all  that  is  needed  then 
is  warm  clothes  and  shelter  when  the  exercise  is 

In  a word,  to  suffer  from  cold  is  injurious. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  unprotected  exposure.  Cold 
resisted,  and  not  cold  experienced,  is  the  tonic 
thing.  The  reader  who  fails  to  distinguish  this 
runs  with  every  winter  an  increasing  chance  of 
ending  where  this  paper  began — at  Woodlawn. 

Titus  Munson  Loan. 


BE  FLOODS  OF  THE  OHIO. 

)M  the  meeting  of  its  swift  confluent  streams 
! grimy  gorge  of  Pittsburgh  to  its  lazy  de- 
lure  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  swampy  low- 
of  Cairo  the  course  of  “ the  beautiful  riv- 
975  miles.  Throughout  all  this  meander- 
ngth  there  are  no  cataracts,  and  only  once 
Louisville— are  there  rapids,  evaded  in  navi- 
i by  a straight  canal  cut  through  a low  pen- 
i.  'The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  1000 
o 3O0<V.  The  declivity  of  the  banks  on  ei- 
land  is  for  the  most  part  gentle,  after  the 
n has  cleared  its  native  hills,  and  the  aspect 
• banks,  rich  as  they  are  with  “ the  pomp  of 
ated  nature,”  bearing  for  miles  and  miles 
gh  the  State  to  which  the  river  gives  its 
the  trellised  terraces  of  fruitful  vineyards, 
a tame  and  languid  beauty.  The  fluctua- 
in  the  depth  of  water  are  very  great  From 
lallowness  to  which  the  stream  is  shronken 
e summer  heats  to  the  turbid  flood  it  rolls 
g the  floods  of  spring,  or,  ns  now,  the  Feb- 
thaw  the  variation  is  commonly  forty-five 
8 often  fifty,  and  sometimes  sixty,  as  in  the 
irable  and  Mlamitous  flood  of  1832,  to 
lecessarv  to  revert  for  comparison  with  the 
er  of  last  week,  which  will  henceforth  be- 


come the  measure  of  disaster,  for  at  Cincinnati 
the  river  has  now  attained  a depth  of  sixty-five 
feet  and  an  inch,  ten  inches  beyond  the  mark  set 
fifty-one  years  ago  ; and  at  Louisville,  even  after 
the  pent-up  waters  had  broken  down  the  duin, 
and  diffused  themselves  over  the  spaces  defend- 
ed by  it,  the  depth  was  but  eight  inches  less. 
The  rise  of  the  river  is  thus  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  stream  near  twenty  feet  beyond  the 
mean  yearly  rise. 

Words  and  even  more  graphic  pictures  can  not 
convey  a tnie  sense  of  this  ruin,  much  less  when 
the  submei-gence  is  that  of  the  foundations  of  a 
great  city.  The  image  which  New-Y’orkers  cun 
form  in  their  minds  of  the  effect  of  a tide  fifteen 
feet  above  high-water  mark  in  the  East  and  North 
rivers  can  be  but  a faint  image  of  the  wreck  that 
has  been  wrought  at  Cincinnati.  Among  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  river  are  the  natural 
terraces,  sometimes  seventy-fve  feet  above  its 
present  surface,  which,  as  geologists  agree,  mark 
the  level  of  the  bed  over  which  it  flowed,  and 
which  is  composed  of  the  alluvium  it  deposited, 
far,  far  back  of  the  beginning  of  historic  time; 
for  the  mounds  which  must  have  been  built  two 
thousand  years  ago  conform  to  what  are  still  the 
banks  and  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Upon  two  of 
these  terraces,  the  lower  sixty  feet  above  the  riv- 
er, the  upper  fifty  feet  above  the  lower,  rises  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  its  dwellings  and  its  shops  upon 
the  terraces,  its  wharves,  its  railway  stations,  and 
its  streets  of  heavy  traffic  upon  the  alluvial  level 
below,  with  the  humbler  dwellings  of  such  citizens 
as  constitute  the  shore  population  of  a river  town. 
The  contour  of  the  shore  is  slightly  bowed  out- 
wai-d,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  curve  Mill  Creek 
flows  in  to  join  the  Ohio,  while  almost  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
empties  the  small  stream  which  divides  Coving- 
ton from  Newport.  The  spring  freshets  in  this 
stream  often  do  great  damage  to  the  wharves 
opposite  its  mouth,  and  in  this  flood  also  this 
stream,  “ adding  its  sum  of  more  to  that  which 
had  too  much,”  has  contributed  its  waters  to  the 
submersion  of  Lower  Cincinnati. 

The  floixis  of  the  upper  Ohio  were  a week  ear- 
lier than  at  Cincinnati,  where  no  serious  appre- 
hensions were  felt  until  Sunday,  February  11. 
At  seven  o’clock  that  night  the  river  wjis  over 
sixty-one  feet  high,  and  rising  at  the  rate  of 
two  inches  an  hour.  The  approaches  to  the 
bridges,  including  the  great  suspension-bridge, 
were  cut  off.  The  valley  of  Mill  Creek,  in  which 
was  the  station  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road, 
was  submerged,  and  traffic  was  almost  stopped. 
By  Monday  night  the  river  had  risen  nearly 
two  feet  more,  the  gas-works  were  under  water, 
and  the  supply  of  gas  exhausted,  and  near  two 
thousand  people  had  been  turned  out  of  their 
houses.  On  'Tuesday  the  whole  five  miles  of  the 
river-front  were  under  water,  and  the  lower  city 
was  patrolled  in  boats.  In  the  morning  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road  yielded  to 
the  sapping  of  its  foundations,  and  fell  apart  into 
the  flood  in  two  pieces.  It  was  feared  that  many 
buildings  more  had  been  so  undermined  that  they 
would  fall  when  the  water  subsided.  Only  one 
railroad  was  in  complete  operation.  The  “ esti- 
mates” of  the  loss  both  of  life  and  of  wealth  are 
mere  wild  guesses,  though  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  former  is  slight,  while  the  latter 
is  certainly  enormous.  The  suburbs,  especially 
on  the  Kentucky  side,  suffered  not  less  than  the 
lower  city;  two  hundred  acres  of  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  Newport  were  under  water.  'The 
water  at  the  narrower  parts  of  the  river  hid  the 
whole  “ bottom,”  and  stretched  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  Kentucky  hills. 

Louisville  stands  upon  a plateau  seventy  feet 
and  more  above  the  river,  and  the  city  proper 
was  thus  inaccessible  even  to  these  unheard-of 
floods.  But  between  this  plateau  and  the  river 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  city  is  a wide  strip  of  al- 
luvium bordering  the  rapids,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  canal  cut  to  avoid  them,  and  this  lowland 
is  Shippingport.  Some  distance  up  the  stream 
the  plateau  recedes,  and  another  strip  of  bottom- 
land, the  bottom  of  Bear  Grass  Creek,  inteiwenes 
between  it  and  the  river.  This  is  or  was  em- 
banked with  a “ cut-off  dam”  at  the  upper  end, 
and  when  the  flood  was  at  its  highest  the  level 
of  the  ground  was  some  fifteen  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  water.  On  Monday  night  the  press- 
ure became  too  great  for  the  dam  to  withstand. 
It  gave  way,  and  the  water  poured  over  it  in  a 
torrent  which  rapidly  spread  into  a lake.  The 
dwellers  on  the  lowlands  could  not  believe  that 
a river  beside  which  they  had  lived  all  their  lives, 
and  which  had  never  washed  them  out  of  their 
houses  before,  would  do  so  then,  and  most  of 
them  were  in  bed  and  asleep  when  the  deluge 
overtook  them.  Strange  to  .say,  though  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  people  left  houseless  is 
more  than  5000,  the  number  of  lives  estimated 
to  be  lost  is  less  than  fifty.  The  suddenness  and 
force  with  which  the  water  came  in,  instead  of 
lapping  its  way  up  inch  by  inch  as  elsewhere, 
crushed  and  carried  away  and  flung  together  the 
1 fine  houses  in  its  way,  so  that  the  lowlands  at 
liouisville  presented  a far  more  vivid  picture  of 
chaos  come  again  than  the  more  destructive  del- 
uge at  Cincinnati. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Manoon,  who  has  been  experimenting  in  L:. 
he  with  the  ice-plant,  the  bownical  name  of 
1 is  Mf*ett)briantheinHm  erifutallinuin,  finds 
it  furnishes  a striking  illustration  of  the 
tic  power  of  roots  to  toke  from  a complex 
he  materials  necessary  to  their  growth.  His 
riraents  show  that  the  plant  consists  of  a so- 
■I  of  alkaline  salts  held  by  a vegetable  tissue 
weight  of  which  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  of 
9tol  roiws.  He  suggests  that  the  cultivation 
le  ice-plant  for  its  yield  of  pouah  might  be 
table  under  certain  conditions,  and  thinks 
at  any  rate  it  would  be  useful  in  removing 


from  the  salt  ground  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
the  excess  of  alkaline  salts  which  renders  that 
soil  unpioductive. 

A North  Carolina  Railroad  wlijeh  is  to  be 
twelve  miles  long,  and  which  is  now  in  course  of 
construction,  is  to  be  owned  and  operated  solely 
by  colored  men. 

In  a popular  play  a cat  comes  on  the  stage, 
stretches  herself,  lies  down  before  the  fire,  and 
washes  her  face,  and  then  eats  her  supper.  She 
has  been  shut  up  all  day  without  food  in  a box 
too  small  for  her,  and  too  cold  to  be  comfortable. 

There  is  a Russian  nobleman  in  Chicago  who 
is  not  sought  after  by  “ society.”  He  drives  a 
small-jiox  ambulaiiec. 

Boston  seems  to  have  the  elevated  railway  fe- 
ver in  an  aggravated  form.  The  Trantcripl  .says ; 
“The  fight  for  an  elevated  railway  from  some 
place  to  somewhere — no  matter  what  place  and 
no  matter  where — promises  to  be  an  earnest  one 
at  the  State-house  this  w-inter.” 

An  exam|)le  of  economy  in  funerals  was  set  by 
the  late  Lord  Keane,  of  England,  who  said  in  his 
will,  recently  admitted  to  probate,  that  his  funeral 
must  not  cost  more  than  $250.  The  will  further 
says,  “ My  father’s  cost  £500,  which  I consider  a 
shameful  waste  of  money.” 

Madame  Modjeska  writes  to  a Cincinnati  news- 
paper that  her  name  was  once  spelled  Modrzejew- 
ska.  Once  was  enough. 

The  Senate  voted  a few  days  ago  to  put 
“ brime”  on  the  free  list.  Then  the  Senators  went 
to  the  dictionaries  and  cyclopicdias  to  learn  what 
“ brime”  was,  but  in  vain.  Senator  and  Editor 
Hawley  came  to  their  relief  with  the  remark; 
“If  typographical  errors  are  to  be  put  on  the 
free  list,  we  shall  have  no  protection.” 

The  career  of  a Creek  Indian  as  a man  of 
means  was  brief  and  sad.  When  the  “orphan 
money”  was  distributed,  a short  time  ago,  qne  of 
Euehee’s  band  received  $20<K).  He  went  crazy 
over  his  good  fortune,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing he  shot  two  of  his  companions.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  him  another  Indian  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  he  himself  was  killed  by  his 
pursuers. 


A NEW  ANECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 
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FEBRUARY  24,  1883. 


WILLAM  E.1RLE; 
DODGE. 

MitWiLLUM  E.  Dopor. 
died  at  blii  resideuce  uti 
Madimn  Avenue  in  this 
dtTon  Frida V,  February 
9,  in  the  Beventy-eighth 
year  uf  Ilia  nge.  Ilia  ill- 
iioia  waa  of  brief  dura- 
tion. Uia  nerroua  force, 
taxed  by  long  yeare  of 
reatleaa  activity,  auc- 
eumbed  under  an  attack 
which  in  a younger  mini 
would  not  have  been  ae- 
rioiM.  But  it  was  char- 
Bcleristic  of  the  man 
that  he  fell  with  hia  ar- 
mor on,  ahnoat  in  the 
midat  of  that  prolonged, 
carneat,  and  hopeful 
fight  to  which  Ilia  life 
had  been  devoted,  in 
aupport  of  the  princi- 
ples dear  to  hia  heart. 
Mr.  Dodor  was  perhaps 
the  beat  known  of  the 
in.iiiy  fainoua  racr- 
chaiiia  of  New  York 
wbo  were  hia  eontem- 
porariea.  Hia  wealth 
was  not  equal  to  that 
of  many,  and  he  Imd 
delilieralely  clioaeii  not 
to  link  his  name  with 
any  great  work  of  bc- 
nevuience.  But  a man 
who  hail  the  habit  of 
giving  away  a quiirter 
uf  a million  of  dollars 
every  year,  whose  gen- 
erosity counted  its  ben- 
eliciuriea  in  every  .State 
of  the  I'nion  and  in 
niaiiv  foreign  hinds,  and 
who  pive  to  the  distri- 
bution of  his  wealth,  not 
only  when  it  was  greiii, 
but  when  it  was  yet  in- 
considerable, more  time 
and  thought  than  he 
gave  to  its  aceumula- 
lion,  L-  not  to  Ik'  raiike.l 
by  the  millions  which 
he  leaves  iK'liind  him. 
Nor  is  the  lustre  of  his 
name  rjimnied  by  the 
fail  llial  his  bounty 
Sought  outlets  ill  a thou- 
.sand  more  or  less  ob- 
scure elmnnels,  where 
it  could  be  traced  only 
by  the  goml  works  and 
the  humble  live.s  wbieh 
it  had  ble.ssisl.  If  it  be 
nit  honoinble  ambition 
to  be  known  to  posteri- 
ty as  A.stok  and  Lkno.x 
are  known,  it  i.s  not  less 
honorable  to  write  one’s 
iiunie  on  thoiisuiids  of 
imkuown  ami  grateful 
hean-,orlohideiiiiilho 


book  of  remembrance 
where  only  Divine  re- 
cogniiiun  awaiie  it. 

Mr.  DorxiK  was  un- 
questionably a distin- 
guished man  of  busi- 
ness. His  keen  intel- 
lect and  untiring  ener- 
gy, his  foi-esighl,  his 
grasp  of  the  iiiovenients 
of  pofiulution  and  ex- 
change, his  admirahle 
tact  and  judginenl  In 
dealing  w ith  men,  and, 
Bl»ve  all,  his  probity 
and  uiiiieldiiig  fidelity 
to  principle,  w ere  rceog- 
ni/ed  by  the  lenih-ra  In 
this  great  niercBiitllc 
coiniiiuiiiiy.  His  inter- 
ests Were  vast  and  va- 
ried. Not  the  inerelmiit 
priiiees  of  Venice  or 
llollniid,  whose  fame 
iiiiide  tile  fume  of  the 
cities  in  wliieli  they 
dwell,  gave  ampler 
scope  to  their  enter- 
prises, or  impriiiU'il 
upon  them  more  indel- 
ibly the  seal  of  their 
coiiiprelieiisive  minds. 
Ill  the  Course  of  his 
liierenntile  career  Mr. 
DonoK  wielded  a potent 
iidliieiiee  in  tlie  devel- 
opment of  the  rich  re- 
sources of  tlie  whole 
euiitineiil.  He  wa.s  an 
owner  of  timber  lands 
at  various  times  in  the 
great  Mil  liignn  p<  niiisn- 
Iii.onllie  we-iern  sliores 
of  the  hikes,  in  the  Ca- 
nailian  forests,  oniotig 
tlie  iiioimiains  of  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Vir- 
ginia, ill  tlie  hills  of 
tieorgirt.  mid  on  the 
plains  of  Tex.is.  He 
woikeil  imii  and  coal 
mines.  Ib'  built  rail- 
wills  ill  region-  where 
only  the  nin-t  jireseieiil 
eiiuriige  eoiil'l  have 
(lured  to  hope  for  profit. 
He  was  iieliie  ill  tlio.sc 
IliiglilV  sehemes  of  in- 
smuiiee  uml  of  banking 
wliieh,  embi.aeiiig  nut 
only  all  p.iiis  of  our 
land,  but  miiny  other 
land.-,  are  eliaiaeferislic 
of  ill.'  age.  wtlldiitthe 


rrhe  -liowrd  his  eiif.aei- 
ti  for  ora-piiig  the  inti- 
mule  uml  eom)>lex  trade 
eoMm.  ti..ns  of  the  (Md 

uml  the  N.  w W..rld. 

Hut  it  i-  not  ill  this 
pail  of  hi-  i.'iiiuiknble 
ear.s-r  that  he  made  his 
girute-l  lepulalioll.  It 
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is  rather  as  a philanthropist  and  a practical  Chris-  1 
tian,  whose  busy  life  was  veguluted  day  by  day  ' 
by  the  light  of  his  religious  beliefs,  and  who  car- 
ried into  the  occupations  of  a man  of  affairs  the 
chivalrous  piety  of  a Havelock.  Mr.  Dodok  was 
an  earnest  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  a devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  his  zeal  was  as  catholic  as  the  for- 
mer, and  as  intense  and  persistent  as  the  latter. 
He  was  .specially  interested  in  missionary  work. 
While  yet  young  he  became  a member  of  the 
American  ^ard  of  Commissioners  for  P’oreij^ 
Missions,  being  made  a corporaU^  member  in 
1857,  and  Vice-President  in  1864,  to  which  office 
he  was  steadily  re-electetl  for  seventeen  years. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  flST'i)  “ director  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He 
was  a warm  friend  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege in  Beyrout,  of  which  one  of  his  sons,  the  Rev. 
D.  Stcakt  DonoK,  was  a professor,  and  tl>e  princi- 
pal, Rev.  Dr.  Jksscp,  his  nephew  by  marriage. 
He  was  also  a generous  contributor  to  the  Robert 
College  in  Constantinople,  and  to  the  Liberian 
University.  In  our  own  country,  many  of  his 
benefactions  were  in  the  cause  of  edtication,  and 
particularly  of  educ.ation  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try. The  Union  Theological  l^eminary  in  this 
city,  the  Aubuni  Theological  Seminary,  Williams, 
Amherst,  Y'ale,  Middleburv,  Lafayette,  firinnell, 
and  others,  shari'd  his  bouiity  for  profcssorship.s, 
scholarships,  and  buildings.  With  liis  apprecia- 
tion of  the  iimctical  value  of  organization  and 
association,  Mr.  Dodge  necessarily  aided  largely 
in  public  works,  but  he  found  the  means — and 
what  was  more  generous  in  him,  the  time  and  the 
thought — to  do  far  more  in  private.  He  was  noted 
for  the  strictness  with  which  he  confonnwl  his 
life  to  his  convictions.  He  resigned  from  the 
Union  League  Club,  with  whose  objects  he  was 
warmlv  in  sympathy,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
an  honored  meml>er,  because  the  club  derived  a 
profit  from  the  .sale  of  its  wines;  he  left  the  di- 
rectory of  the  Erie  Riiilroad,  witli  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  ho  had  been  intimately  connected 
from  the  start,  because  it  ran  trains  on  Sunday, 
and  he  gave  np  his  interest  in  other  roads  for 
like  reasons.  With  these  scruples,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  public  sentiment,  he  found 
small  sympathy,  but  though  one  of  the  gentlest 
of  men,  and  relying  with  singular  confidence  on 
the  friendship  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  bad  no  difficulty  in  doing  what  be 
believed  the  moral  law  required.  Ho  has  left 
behind  him  a name  that  will  be  peculiarly  hon- 
ored not  only  in  the  great  city  which  had  been 
his  home  for  sixty-live  years,  but  throughout  the 
Union  and  in  other  countries. 


It  is  not  oiilv  Invalids  and  children  who  delight 
In  Melliii’s  Fdrxl,  but  a InrKc  class  of  consumers 
whose  ditcestions  recpiire  delicate  treatment.  The 
food  is  so  iioiiristiing,  so  delicious,  that  it  w.itild 
be  strange  if  it  were  regarded  as  merely  a Imbvs 
dish,  to  he  taken  us  a substitute  for  something 
else.  This  preparation  has  Ixicotiie  well  known  in 
nearly  eveiy  liooseliold  tln-onghoiit  the  country;  but 
as  there  arc  always  new  babies  and  new  invalids, 
it  Is  well  to  bo  reminded  of  some  of  the  food - 


excellent  qu.slltles,  and  that  there  is  a preparation 
which  dysiHjptics,  having  once  tried,  will  neybr  l)e 
without.  Those  witli  any  delicacy  of  constitution 
will  find  Mellih's  Food  better  tha"  •"■'a, ...... 

the  conceiitnition  of  nourishing  pr 
vear  increases  its  popularity  with 


wiuu.iii.  ......  any  del — -- 

will  find  Mellih's  Food  better  thmi  medicine,  and 
the  conceiitnition  of  nourishing  properties.  Every 
vear  increases  its  popularity  with  the  public,  who 
feel  confidence  in  the  genuineness  and  the  perfection 
of  a preparation  endorsed  by  T.  Metcalf  & Co.,  the 
well -^nown  druggists  of  Boston.  — /losftm  Saturday 
Kcenittg  GazrtU.—lAdr.] 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IN  DESPONDENCY,  ETC. 

Dll.  W.  S.  Powki.Ft  Defiance,  O.,  says:  “ I have  used 
it  with  satisfactory  results  in  dyspeptic  ailments  asso- 
ciated with  great  mental  depression  or  despondency. 
-[Adv.]  _____ 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purify, 
strength,  and  wholesonieness.  More  economical  I bun 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  comimtltioii 
with  the  multitude  of  low  test,  sliort  weight,  alum  or 
pliiiHphale  powders.  Sold  ntUy  in  cans. 

Rovai.  Baking  Powi.kb  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“Bv  a thoroneli  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  oi>eratioiis  of  digesllini  and  nntn- 
Him,  and  bv  a careful  application  of  Hie  fine  pro;^rties 
of  well -selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  prov  ded  oiir 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoieri  ^veruge 
which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors  li  lls.  It  is 
bv  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  tliai  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  hnilt  np  until  strong 
eiioueli  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  aroiiml  ns  ready  to 
nttack  wherever  there  is  a w<‘uk  poliit,  may 

escape  manv  a faUl  shaft  liy  keeping  oiiiselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  hloiHl  and  a properly  nourished 
frame."— Ciril  Srrcicc  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in 
tius  only  and  lb.)  by  Grocers,  UbeDod  tliun: 

JAMES  EPPS  A Ca,  Hommopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 
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Warranted  abtolutelif  pur« 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
OH  has  been  removed.  IthasfAres 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalida  os 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER^A  CO.,  DoreWer,  Mass, 

Rnijles,  Freezes,  Ti,  Blctcte, 

Are  very  unsightly,  especially  on  the  face,  hands, 
and  neck  of  a Lady.  Bv  using  Petroliua  Cold  Iheam, 
they  an-  obliteiated,  leaving  the  skin  smooth,  soft, 
and  v,l.  tv.  Gentlemen  will  find  it  infallible  in  ro- 
moving  soreness  and  chafing  after  washing  or  f-liuv- 
ing.  Price  A',  cents  per  pot,  or  $1.00  per  pound  can. 
Sold  by  Druggists  ana  dealers  in  toilet  articles. 

BINGHAMTON  (N.  Y.)  OIL  REFINING  CO^ 


ENAMELED 


M. 


China  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE  CAMPBELL  BKK'K  & TILE  CO.'S 
Enraostir  and  Geometrical  Floor  Tiles,  Mosaies.  Ac. 
'rnoss.  ac  son, 

75  & 77  West  23<1  St.,  New  York, 
Sole  A-seiAta  in  tUe  United  State*. 
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ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 

KlfIBROIDERlES. 

We  nie  offering  a choice  selection  of  beau- 
tifully embroidered  Swiss  and  Nainsook 
Ovor-skirts  and  Dresses  with  Edgings  and 
Insertions  to  match.  Also,  a line  of  finely 
embroidered  Mull  Square  Handkerchiefs 
for  the  neck,  at  alwiit  one  third  the  cost  of 
im|>uitntion. 

Broadway  and  19th  St. 


’fWIGHTI 


FAMILY 


ATLANTte 

.ONE  HOUR  FROM  .NEW  YORK  CITY. 

L ■ ADORf  ss. ; i 

f HITCHCOCK&DENTONi, 

I4Xhambers.St.  N.Y. . ..vy 


TAMAR. 

INDIEN- 

GRILLON. 


for  Conistipation, 
Idle,  headm-lii-.  iieinorriioids, 
-rt-brai  congesiion.  Jte, 
Prci.tirisi  bv  E.  GRILLON, 
Sole  I'roi.rieior. 
Pliamiacicii  tie  1"  Classc 
lie  m Facnite  de  Paris. 

;.  rue  liaiiibiilenii.  Paris. 
.‘Jold  l.y  all  Dniggisis. 

_ _ TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 

the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  lake,  anil  never 
produces  irritation. 


Keep  YOUB  bird  in  hearth  and  Song 

by  using  Sisok-b's  Patknt  Gravki.  Papko.  For 
sale  by  all  druggists  and  bii-d  and  cage  dealers.  Price 
M cents.  Depot,  582  Hudson  Street,  N.  Y. 

‘‘^HE  LITTLE  PIG  SERIES.^ 

Fine  New  Set,  Eighteen  Cards,  bv  mail,  on  rwe'^t 


GERMANY. 

Municli,  1883. 

XNTEBNATIONAI.  EXHIBITION 

fine"abts. 

From  July  I«»  to  October  I5tli. 

« [JOKER'S  BITTERS,"  THE  OLD- 1 
I 13  est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known—  ■ 
nneqnalled  for  their  meilicinal  properiire,  and  | 
J for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  lie  had  m ■ 
■ ouarts  and  Pints.  L.  FI-  NKE,  J r.,  t^ole  | 
i Manufacturer  and  Proprietf»r,  78  JoliU 
n N.  Y.  P.o.  Box  1029* 


IDLANTS 

^^^cccnc  750,000  THRIFTY 
|2■49>0CLU0l  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 
L.  HLarwe  Mined  ( purchaser's  Mlectiaa)  att 
Z ■/»“/*.  C^We  te  1 lU  UOSEHfor 

Q Hiar  12  Larse  GEUAMUAlSfor^l. 

Ai};“SvtKkSM:5 

of  Five  Ilnndred  Huperb  Tartellea  is  priced 
at  10ctii.tt0  AA  CASH,  and  a numl-er 
of  arti<-les9  A W sure  to  please  the  ladiee  «lv- 
en  ewiiT  for  Club  orders.  Special  Premiums  for 
86^1  ontem.  Be  sure  and  send  for  mir. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  .STOCK  Foil  SOUPS,  NAUR 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  inviiliiable  and  nalatoble  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  "Is 
a success  and  a boon  lor  wliich  nations  should 
{eel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Pre8^" "Lancet,'' 
"British  Medical  Journal,’’  Ac. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  witli  the  fac-eimile  of 
Baron  Liebig's  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  acn>se  the 

...  ■ iipcMwarv.  owing  to 

) being 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  M EAT.  To  be  had  of  all  StnrekeeMr^Grocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  I nited  Slate* 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO.,«  Fenchnrcli 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholt-sale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A^TILFpBD, 

SMITH  A VANDEKUEKK.  ACKER,  .MKRRALL,  A 

C'ONDIT  M-'KKSSON  A ROBBINS,  H.  K.  A F.  B. 

THU  KBER  A CO.;  W.  U.  SCHIKFFELIN  A t». 


RHOEA,  DyIeNTERY',‘s011E THROATS, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM,  PAINS  in  the  BACK.  CHEST,  AND 
LIMBS.  No  one  giving  it  a fair  trial  will  ever  lie  with- 
out lU  OVER  sfx  HUNDRED  PHYSICIANS  USE 
IT  IN  THEIR  PRACTICE.  Although  strong,  it  is 
GUARANTEED  TO  BE  PERFECTLY  INNOCENT 
TO  TAKE  internally.  Sold  by  all  the  druggists, 
at  25  and  60  cents.— [Adr.] 


iwo  MODE'  WORKING 

TOY  ENGINES  AND  FIGURES. 

We  send  Engine,  Figures,  Pulleys,  Belt,  etc.,  nil 
complete  as  per  cut,  and  in  woiking  order,  by 
mail  for  *1.5".  Our  No.  36  complete  Catalogne, 
192  large  iiao-es.  4""0  illusiriitions,  by  mail,  ‘250. 

PECK  A SM'UKIl,  12«-l:M)  Nassau  St.,  N,  7. 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE, 

Til*  Best  and  Cheapest  Hair  Dressing.  It  kills  dan- 
druff, allays  irritatioit,niul  promotes  a vigorous  growth 
of  the  Hair.  Bumett'a  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invan- 
ably  acknowledged  the  purest  and  best— [.t  da.] 

Anoostitba  BnTKiis  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading 
physicians  and  chemists  for  tlielr  purity  and  whole- 
someness. Beware  of  counterfeits,  and  ask  yonr  griKi-r 
ami  dnigglst  for  the  genuine  article,  prepared  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  B.  SiKOKBT  A Sons.— [Ada.] 


Tux  ooon  KEPOTATION  of  " Rfown's  nronehial 
Troches"  for  the  relief  of  Coughs,  Co  .is,  and  Tl.ioa 
Diseases,  has  given  tliem  a favoniblc  notoriety.— [/litr.j 

C.  C.  Shatnk,  Furrier,  103  Prince  StreJl,  N- Y,.  will 
send  Fur  Fasliion  Book  free  to  any  address.- [Ada.] 


CASTOBIA 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


CATARRH 


SANFORD’S  RADICAL  CURE. 


Head  Colds.  Water;:  pischar^s  ^m  Now 
and  Eyes.  Ringing  Noises  n tV.o  Head,  Nervous 
Headache  and  Fever  insuntfo  n-liov.  d.  . 

Choking  mucus  dUlodged,  “ nd 

and  healed,  breath  sweetoued,  sncll,  ta.Ie 
liciirlug  restored  and  ravages  cbccKi  a.  — 
Cmigh.  Bronebills.  Dropping.  In  otl^cTh^t 
Pains  In  the  Clicst.  Dysiiopsla.  W astm  of  b.rcngi 
and  Flesh,  1-oss  of  Sieep,  etc.,  «4rcd. 

One  bottle  Radical  Cure,  one  box  Catarrhal^ 

».d  o..  1». ‘ "s^roC. 

/pOTTCK, 


NO  CURE,  NO  PAY! 

w EUCTRIC  MIDICATIO  fAp?  /"'"''r"?rAii- 


OONTHER  S 


3 MADISON  8T.  CHICACO 

CANDY 


Hai.fowj  SAUoa— the  standard  relish.  Of  all  the 
choice  condiments  Halfonl  Sauce  is  tlic  best.— I A dr.] 


Thp.  yonthfnl  color,  beauty,  and  Instre  are  ffra^nally 
reewrod  to  gray  hair  by  Parker  a Hair  Balsnin.-l.tdr.] 
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advertisements, 

Chiomo  VlBiHngCards,uo  2 allke.for  1S88.nome 
and  IlInBtratedIh-emiain  List,  lOc.  M an-anted  Wt 
Mid.  Agent*  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


$itll$20 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  » free. 
Address  Stinson  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Castoritt  pfomotoa  Diges'tion,  and 

overcomes  Flatulency,  Constipation,  Sour 
Stomach,  Diarrhma,  and  Feverishness.  Thus 
the  child  is  rendered  healthy  and  its  sleep 
natural.  Castoria  contains  no  Morphine  | 
or  other  narcotic  property. 


“ Castoria  Ls  so  well  adapted  to  children  that 
I recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me."  H.  A.  Archkr,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Baby’s  messing. 

What  gives  onr  Children  rosy  cheeks, 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep; 

'Tls  Ca-'.torla. 


Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric, 


Hall  Cawtorlw  ! 


CKNTAUR  LINIMKNT— aa  unfailiug  cure  for  Kheuma- 
tism  Sprains,  Burns,  Oalls^  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


s*^^150  0AEDS,na\  , 

i.ivi;  r.«  A 1 bial  OKpaa.  

to  si  ll  our  ItiibbiT  SlmiiM 
......  TheQ.  A-  HAjirsaMr.  Co..JD^etrolt, Mtcu. 

n A WEEK.  $12  a<iay  Msh'^ 

I Outfit  tree.  Address  Tbck  & <■  o-.  Angnrta, — _ 


tQ  name,  mcs  _ 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Krw  York,  Saturday,  March  3,  1883. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OP  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  W eekly,  and 
Harper’s  Bazar  may  he  had  for  the  years  1880, 
lSSl,tf;U(?  1882.  Those  wishing  to  complete  their 
flea  will  please  send  in  their  orders  without  de- 
lay. It  is  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  inten- 
tion in  futaire  to  keep  the  hack  mimhers  for  three 
years  only. 


“Tlie  best  weekly  for  children  in  America.” — Sout/iwesttm 
Chrixlian  Advocate,  Xeio  Orleans. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weeki.y, 

Pnbli&hed  Fdtrvaiy  27,  eontaim  a thrilling  short  stot'y  hij  Eliot 
McCormick,  enlitltd “ Pai'-nee  .Joe"  ; Chapters  XXVIfl.  and  XXIX. 
of  the  serial  storg  Nan,"  b;j  Mils.  Lucy  C.  Lillie;  and  another 
one  of  Jimmy  Broicn's  exciting  adventures,  in  connection  with 
“ Tra])s." 

There  is  an  interest'  ig  artiele  on  Bible- Reading,"  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Hall,  D.D.,  tluit  will  appeal  to  parents  as  inll  as  to 
little  folk  ; Mr.  .James  Payn,  in  the  "Peril  and  Privation"  series, 
contributes  an  account  of  that  terrible  marine  disaster,  " The  Burn- 
ing of  the  ‘Xeu>  Horn.'"  The  boys  mil  be  greatly  interested  in 
"A  Boy's  Skating  Match." 

The  artists  nprcsentid  in  this  Xumber  are  W.  A.  Rogers,  Thcl. 
strop,  Mrs.  Jessie  Shepherd,  J.  0.  Davidson,  E.  J.  Meeker,  W.  L. 
Sheppard,  and  Howard  Ptlk. 

Harper’s  Yoisg  People Per  Year  .'lO 

Harper’s  Weekly “ 4 i>0 

Harper's  Weekly  and  / „ 

Harper's  Young  Peoule  

A specimen  copy  >f  Harper's  You.so  People  w'lll  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  a three-rent  stamp. 


THE  TARIFF  DEBATE. 
rpHE  debate  upon  the  tariff  has  been  very  useful, 
J.  although  from  the  first  there  was  a general  con- 
viction that  neither  party  in  Congress  really  wished 
to  take  definite  action.  The  use  of  the  discussion  has 
been  its  effect  upon  public  opinion,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  question  of  a tariff  tax  is  better 
understood  because  of  the  long  debate  in  Congress 
and  in  the  press.  There  are  many  rea-sons  why  the 
actual  interest  in  the  subject  upon  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public  seems  so  limited  and  languid.  There  is  a 
great  national  debt  to  provide  for,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  money  must  be  raised  by  indirect  taxation. 
Tradition  has  accustomed  the  country  to  some  form 
of  protective  tariff  as  the  best  means  at  once  of  pro- 
vi<hng  the  money  and  of  fostering  American  indus- 
try, so  that  the  proper  principle  of  a revenue  tariff  is 
not  only  ill  understood,  but  it  is  represented  as  hostile 
to  American  intere.sts,  and  therefore  unpatriotic.  Un- 
der this  policy  great  vested  interests  have  grown  up, 
and  however  unsound  their  basis  may  be,  any  sudden 
and  radical  change  would  be  an  injustice.  These  in- 
terests affect  members  of  Congress  like  all  other  citi- 
zens, if  not  directlj--,  then  through  their  constituencies ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  Represen tativ^es,  of  whatever 
views,  are  exceedingly  loath  to  lessen  the  protection  of 
the  special  manufacturing  industries  of  their  districts. 
Moreover,  the  larger  interests  maintain  powerful 
agencies  at  Washington  to  watch  and  work,  so  that  a 
great  tariff  debate  is  merely  a keen  conflict  between 
rival  interests  to  secure  their  own  advantage,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  by  a tax  Avisely  and  equi- 
tably laid  upon  the  whole  body  of  citizens. 

The  advantage  of  the  recent  debate  is  that  it  has 
revealed  this  situation  more  clearly  to  the  country. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  general  principle  of  ad- 
justing the  tariff  tax  upon  which  its  advocates  are 
agreed.  Tlius  the  duty  upon  lumber  is  abolished  one 
day  and  re-stored  upon  the  next,  and  obviously  the 
action  is  due  to  some  kind  of  understanding  or  “log- 
rolling” between  various  private  interests,  and  is  not 
determined  by  public  considerations.  The  duty  upon 
foreign  books  is  stricken  out,  and  that  upon  the  ma- 
terial of  book  manufacture  is  retained.  This  is,  of 
course,  a discrimination  against  domestic  industry. 
Good  statesmanship,  which  is  common-sense,  would 
require  that  taxes  under  a tariff  should  not  be  laid  in 
contravention  of  their  declared  purpose  of  favoring 
American  industiy.  A glimmering  of  this  truth  waa 
presently  vouchsafed,  and  the  tax  upon  the  foreign 
manufactured  product  was  restoi-ed  in  a modified 
form.  The  tariff  also  lays  a tax  upon  foreign  pic- 
tures, which  is  a foul  blow  at  American  art,  because 
by  no  possibility  can  a tax  upon  the  works  of  Raphael 
tend  to  produce  an  American  Raphael,  while,  should 
such  a Raphael  appear,  the  tariff,  by  excluding  the 
master-works  of  his  art,  obstructs  the  development 
of  his  genius.  The  discussion  also  has  undoubtedly 
Helped  to  show  more  clearly  to  the  general  public 
that  much  of  the  money  derived  from  the  tariff  tax 
is  not  devoted  to  payment  of  the  public  expenses,  but 
only  increases  the  profits  of  private  enterprise. 

This  enlightenment  has  not  prompted  a public  de- 
sire to  deal  rashly  wjth_^reat  interests,  or  to  sacrifice 
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American  industry  to  doubtful  theories.  But  it  has 
unquestionably  shown  the  fallacy  of  many  of  tlie  ar- 
guments upon  whicli  an  inequitable  system  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  maintained.  The  fii*st  and  chief  argu- 
ment for  that  system,  which  is  by  far  its  most  power- 
ful plea  with  the  country,  is  that  a change  of  principle 
in  laying  the  tariff  tax  would  expose  the  highly  pmd 
industry  of  America  to  an  unaided  competition  with 
the  ill-paid  labor  of  Europe,  in  which  the  American 
workman  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  foreign 
pauper.  But  this  involves  a discussion  of  the  real 
conditions  that  deterniine  wages,  and  the  facts  upon 
this  point  that  have  been  elicited  during  the  discussion 
have  been  very  striking,  and  are  widely  jxindert'd.  If 
in  many  protected  industries  wages  are  lower  than  in 
unprotected  industries,  it  is  plain  tliat  other  reasons 
than  protection  must  be  found  for  liigh  wages.  And 
if  protection  enhances  prices,  which  is  its  necessary 
result,  it  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  It 
can  not  at  the  same  time  raise  wages  and  lower  prices. 
These  interesting  details  and  statistics  have  arrested 
public  attention,  while  the  obvious  fact  that  the  tariff 
tax  produces  a large  surplus  in  tlie  Treasury  which 
inevitably  fostere  extrevagance  and  corruption,  has 
led  to  a general  demand  for  a reduction  of  the  revenue. 
That  this  demand  will  be  satisfied  is  not  clear,  and 
that  if  a change  in  the  tariff  tax  should  be  made  it 
would  leave  it  a more  inequitable  impost  than  at  pre- 
sent is  not  impossible.  But  whetiier  any  change 
sliould  be  made  or  not,  and  whatever  the  change 
might  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  has  gain- 
ed a clearer  conception  of  the  true  principles  of  tariff 
taxation.  Politically  it  would  be  a serious  blunder 
for  the  Republicans  who  control  Congress  to  adjourn 
without  providing  the  relief  which  a Republican  Pre- 
sident has  recommended.  Party  policy  requires  that 
the  Republicans  shall  provide  such  relief,  and  throw 
upon  the  Democrats  the  responsibility  of  delay  and 
opposition.  But  as  the  session  ends  it  is  becoming  a 
question  whether  some  system  of  graduated  “horizon- 
tal” reduction  of  the  revenue,  by  diminishing  the  rate 
of  all  duties  by  a specified  rate  per  cent,  annually,  may 
not  be  adopted. 


THE  MEXICAN  TREATY. 

So  little  was  known  about  the  Mexican  treaty,  al- 
though it  was  alleged  to  affect  radically  certain  great 
interests  in  this  country,  that  Senator  Windom  did 
good  service  in  procuring  its  publicity.  A few  facts 
may  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  reasons  and  spe- 
cial objects  of  the  ti'caty.  The  Southwestern  system 
of  railroads  has  Mexico  as  its  objective  point.  But 
there  is  very  little  business  to  be  done  with  Mexico 
unless  some  means  of  promoting  trade  can  be  found. 
If,  now,  a scheme  for  stimulating  sugar-growing  in 
Mexico  could  be  put  in  operation,  whoever  controlled 
the  railroads  leading  from  the  Mexican  cane  fields  to 
the  refineries  of  St.  Louis  could  repeat  upon  a larger 
scale  the  achievements  of  Claus  Spreckels  under  the 
Hawaiian  treaty.  He  buys  bis  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  refines  it  in  San  Francisco,  and  sells  it  at  tlie 
same  price  which  is  charged  by  other  refiners  who  use 
only  duty-paid  sugar.  The  enormous  profit  between 
the  prime  cost  and  the  sales  price  goes  to  the  Hawai- 
ian planters,  of  whom  Spreckels  himself  is  the  cliief. 
Those  profits  are  made  at  the  cost  of  the  people  to 
whom  these  sugars  are  sold  at  a profit  of  perhaps  67 
per  barrel,  while  a fair  profit,  such  as  our  refiners  re- 
alize, would  be  twenty  or  thirty  cents  per  barrel. 

There  can  be  only  one  price  for  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  importing  the  duty-paid 
sugars,  which  form  the  bulk  of  our  supplies.  All  .sug- 
ar, wherever  produced,  and  Avliether  it  has  paid  duty 
or  not,  sells  at  the  same  price,  quality  con.sidered. 
Thus  Mexican  sugar  would  sell  at  the  same  price  as 
Louisiana  sugar,  and  that  sells  at  the  same  price  as 
foreign  sugar  of  equal  quality,  which  pays  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound  duty.  That  is  to  say,  all  buy- 
ers of  sugar  pay  a price  enhanced  by  two  and  a half 
cents,  the  present  average  rate  of  duty,  w'hich  it  is  not 
proposed  seriously  to  lower.  The  proposed  Mexican 
treaty  admits  free  of  duty  Mexican  sugars  of  refining 
grades.  This  would  give  a bounty  of  from  two  to  two 
and  a half  cents  per  pound  to  all  Mexican  sugar-plant- 
era,  which  would  yield  a profit  of  fully  fifty  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost  of  production.  This  would  stimulate 
the  production  enormously,  and  to  that  extent  dimin- 
ish the  revenue,  for  the  benefit  of  Mexican  planters. 

The  present  high  duty  is  maintained  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Louisiana  planters.  On  every  barrel  of 
refined  sugar  costing  §20  the  intrinsic  value  is  $12, 
and  the  $8  represents  the  enliancement  of  cost  by  the 
tariff.  The  weight  of  this  burden  is  suggested  by 
Senator  Frye’s  remark  the  other  day  tliat  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  family  expenditure  for  sugar 
is  greater  than  that  for  flour.  The  Louisiana  sugar- 
growers  are  fellow-citizens,  and  share  the  common 
responsibilities  and  burdens  of  the  governiueut.  But 
why  should  so  heavy  a tax  upon  a prime  necessity  be 
laid  for  the  benefit  of  Mexicans  ‘i  That  is  the  que.s- 
tion  suggested  by  this  provision  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
true  that  the  treaty  has  but  six  yeara  to  run,  and  that 
all  commercial  treaties  must  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  averse  compensation.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hawaiian  planter  reaps  the  whole  benefit  of 


the  exemption  of  his  sugar  from  duty,  i^d  the  Mex- 
ican planter  would  enjoy  the  same  advantage  upon  a 
much  larger  scale.  It  is  a bounty  paid  to  fw^gn 
ducers  at  the  expense  of  American  consumers * 
certainly  the  least  defensible  kind  of  protection. 
it  is  a kind  that  W'ould  be  very  agi'eeable  to  the  lucky 
railroad  which  should  control  the  traffic.  The  Sen- 
ate has  done  wisely  in  publishing  the  treaty,  which 
can  now  be  fully  and  intelligently  discussed. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

The  proper  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  reform 
act  depends  wholly  upon  the  President,  and  there 
was  very  great  and  general  interest  to  see  what  his 
course  would  be.  The  selection  of  the  Commissioners 
was  sure  to  show  his  feeling  and  purpose,  and  every 
sincere  friend  of  reform  perceives  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  he  has  given  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  entire  good  faith.  He  has  intrusted  the  super- 
vision of  the  reformed  system  to  its  friends,  and  in  so 
doing  he  has  done  what  he  can  to  assure  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  act. 

It  must  lx*  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Eaton  that 
u])on  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  bill,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  took  .so  important  a part,  his  name  was 
univeraally  and  instinctively  mentioned  as  that  of  the 
man  especially  fitted  for  the  position  of  Commission- 
er. No  man  has  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
no  one  has  devoted  more  thought  to  it,  and  he  has  the 
great  advantage  of  a long  and  friendly  acquaintance 
with  the  President,  with  whom  be  will  be  brought  into 
close  otficial  connection. 

His  colleagues,  Mr.  GREGORY,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Thoman,  of  Ohio,  the  latter  a personal  and  political 
friend  of  Senator  Pendleton,  are  both  men  of  ability 
and  di.stinction,  and  sincere  friends  of  the  reformed  sys- 
tem. The  President  could  have  done  nothing  which 
would  more  closely  commend  him  to  the  respect  of 
the  great  body  of  intelligent  American  citizens  than 
his  action  upon  the  subject  of  this  reform,  to  which  he 
was  not  believed  to  be  especially  friendly.  His  com- 
mand of  that  respect  will  be  complete,  if  the  view  of 
tlie  sjxcial  corresixmdent  of  the  Herald  shall  prove 
to  be  correct.  In  announcing  the  nominations  of  the 
Commission  the  correspondent  says: 

“The  plain  meaning  of  these  nominations  is  that  the  President 
puts  the  execution  of  the  new  law  into  the  hands  of  its  friend-s, 
with  tlie  strong  desire  that  they  shall  make  it  successful.  It  is 
well  known  thill  he  approves  of  the  law,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
in  imiiortant  nominations  hereafter  to  be  made  he  will  conform  to 
the  sjiirit  of  it,  and  give  that  aid  and  countenance  to  the  labors  of 
the  t'onimissioners  which  will  help  them  to  its  successful  admin- 
i-tration.  He  has  the  determination  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  sep- 
arate the  business  of  the  government  from  mere  partisan  politics. 
Although  he  makes  fewer  professions  than  some  of  his  pi-edeces- 
sois,  it  is  well  known  here  tliat  no  President  for  many  years  has 
so  constantly  discouraged  mere  ofliee-secking.  Nor  have  any  of 
his  recent  predecissois  so  carefully  administered  the  government 
on  business  principles,  dealing  with  the  subordinate  places  to  he 
filled  from  a business  and  not  from  a mere  partisan  stand  point.'' 


THE  EDSON  CHARTER. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  harassing  of  political 
problem-s  is  to  devise  a government  for  the  city  of 
New  York  which  shall  l)e  simple,  efficient,  economic- 
al. and  stitisfactory.  There  is  probably  no  great  and 
impoi*Uint  nominally  self-governing  community  in 
the  world  which  has  so  little  knowledge  of  its  own 
government,  and  .so  little  respect  for  it,  as  the  city  of 
New  York.  Tlie  general  feeling  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent citizens  is  that  no  effort  is  of  any  use,  and  that 
the  most  rea.soiuible  and  honest  endeavor,  like  the  Cit- 
izens' movement  of  last  autumn,  is  sure  to  be  baffled  by 
the  bargains  of  other  intelligent  citizens,  who  are  also 
warm  pai  tisans.  like  the  leading  Democrats,  who  la^ 
November  deliberately  “made  a deal”  for  the  munici- 
pal government.  The  conduct  of  Mayor  Edson  in 
making  bis  appointments  was  universally  condemned 
as  a total  surrender  to  Tammany  Hall,  which  is  the 
familiar  head-quarters  of  city  misrule,  jobbery,  and 
corruption.  But.  notwithstanding  this,  the  Mayor  has 
prepared  a charter  which  is,  upon  the  w'hole,  and  with 
certain  modifications,  the  best  charter  which  has  been 
suggested  for  the  actual  situation  in  the  city. 

The  vice  of  the  city  charters  generally  is  a diffu- 
sion of  responsibility  until  it  is  lost.  This  of  course 
is  the  object  of  knaves  in  preparing  such  ^ instru- 
ment. The  virtue  of  the  Edson  charter  is  that  it 
concentrates  and  defines  responsibility.  It  gives  the 
Mayor  power  to  appoint  the  heads  of  departmMt^ 
and  to  remove  them  under  certain  conditions. 
is  the  central  idea  of  the  charter.  It  makes  the  May- 
or a very  pow^erful  officer,  and  individually  r^ponsi- 
ble  to  the  citizens  for  the  government  of  the  city.  1 
grants,  in  fact,  an  enormous  power.  But  it  is 
that  reason  to  lie  opposed  if  it  be  properly  guarded. 
The  necessary  restraint  is  not  to  be  sought,  however, 
in  such  a body  as  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which  m no 
just  sense  represents  the  people  of  New  York.  A ^ 
cent  and  honorable  man  may  sometimes  be  foun  in 
that  lx)dy.  But  the  wonder  in  regard  to  such  , 
derman  is  tliat  of  KingGEORGE  about  the  apple  andto 
dumpling — how  came  he  to  be  elected  ? The  historyo 
municipal  administration,  when  its  executive 
are  practically  appointed  by  such  a body,  is 
But  in  the  present  situation  when  a Ifoyor  iselM 
as  the  agent  of  a party  for  an  administration  0 
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fairs  into  which  party  considerations  do  not  natural- 
ly and  can  not  properly  enter,  the  result  of  absolute- 
ly unrestrained  power  would  be  to  aggravate  and  ex- 
tend every  kind  of  party  abuse;  and  as  the  Election 
Bui’eau,  w'ith  all  other  municipal  affaira,  would  be  un- 
der his  sole  direction,  and  as  the  result  of  the  election 
in  the  State  often  depends  upon  the  returns  in  the 
city,  it  is  of  the  highest  public  importance  that  every 
reasonable  safeguard  be  provided  against  the  possible 
abuse  of  the  power. 

This  restraint  is  to  be  found  in  proper  barriers 
against  a partisan  misuse  of  the  power,  and  to  this  end 
the  whole  body  of  subordinates  should  be  appointed 
solely  upon  proof  of  merit  and  fitness,  and  the  heads 
of  departments  should  be  appointed  only  after  due 
public  notice  of  such  intention,  and  removed  only  aft- 
er similar  notice  and  fair  hearing.  This  is  substan- 
tially what  Mr.  Eaton  suggested  to  the  Legislative 
committee,  and  Professor  Dwight  proposed  that  the 
new  powers  should  be  intrusted  only  to  a Mayor  who 
should  be  elected  after  the  adoption  of  the  charter, 
and  he  thought  also  that  there  were  some  departments 
which  should  have  more  than  one  head.  The  Edson 
charter,  with  proper  modifications  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  mentioned,  would  be  an  admirable  instrument ; 
and  as  complete  irresponsibility  and  partisan  abuse 
run  mad  have  been  tried  with  disastrous  results,  it  is 
now  the  part  of  wi.sdom  to  try  a municipal  system  of 
concentrated  and  well-defined  responsibility,  and  great 
but  wisely  restrained  executive  power. 

DRAM-DRINKING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

At  a meeting  of  prominent  citizens  the  other  evening  it 
was  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  lessen  the  public 
temptation  to  drunkenness  in  New  York.  The  Temperance 
Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  very  active  in  this 
movement,  and  Mr.  E.  Graham  gave  some  statistics  at  the 
meeting  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  city  of  Now  York  there  are  10,075  liquor  stores,  or 
one  to  every  125  inhabitants.  Of  all  arrests  made  in  the  city, 
63.05  per  cent,  are  for  drunkenness  or  for  disorder  produced 
by  drunkenness.  In  one  block  in  the  Bowery,  out  of  seven- 
teen houses,  there  are  eleven  which  are  used  as  saloons,  and 
fifteen  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
are  in  the  liquor  interest.  The  meeting  resolved  to  call  a 
public  meeting  at  Chickering  Hall  to  urge  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  liquor  shops,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  and  drunkards. 

It  is  only  by  such  steady  persistence  in  well-doing  that 
the  cause  is  ^vanced.  Those  whose  reflectiou  upon  the 
subject  is  exhausted  by  the  a-ssertiou  that  people  wilt  drink, 
and  that  you  can’t  help  it,  misstate  the  fact,  because  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  help  it.  The  account  of 
the  result  of  permitting  universal  free  diiuking  in  Switzer- 
land which  we  recently  published  shows  conclusively  how 
inuch  may  be  done  by  judicious  regulations  to  diminish  ex- 
cessive dram-drinking.  Those  who  assert  that  you  can’t 
make  people  virtuous  by  law  also  entirely  mistake  the  en- 
terprise on  hand.  It  is  not  proposed  to  undertake  that 
work,  but,  by  making  public  drinking  more  difficult,  to  less- 
en its  extent.  If  you  can’t  make  people  virtuous  by  law, 
you  can  by  law  diminish  the  temptation  to  drink  and  the 
opportunity.  This  is  the  humane  and  perfectly  feasible 
purpose  which  the  meeting  and  the  movement  are  intended 
to  promote. 

A PITIFUL  C-\LAMITY. 

There  could  l)e  no  more  pitiful  story  than  that  of  the 
catastrophe  in  the  Fourth  Street  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
school, nor  any  gnilt  more  obvious  than  that  of  the  author- 
ities, whoever  they  may  be,  who  allowed  seven  hundred 
children  to  be  daily  immured  in  such  a trap  as  the  school 
building,  with  its  narrow  and  winding  staircases,  its  pas- 
sages scarcely  a yard  wide,  and  its  fiiiusy  .stair  railing, 
proves  to  have  been. 

Among  these  appalling  disasters  by  fire,  which  arc  fast 
becoming  a national  disgrace,  this  one  is  the  most  sorrow- 
ful because  of  the  tender  age  of  the  victims.  No  tale  so 
heart-rending  has  been  told  for  many  a day.  It  is  a ghast- 
ly satire  upon  adults  who  undertake  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  children  that  the  children  perish  horribly  from  the 
want  of  the  most  obvious  care  in  providing  for  their  ac- 
commodation. Those  who  Avoiild  stuff  a crowd  into  a Black 
Hole  are  not  fit  to  teach  hygiene,  and  those  who  would  so 
neglect  the  plainest  precautions  as  necessarily  to  imperil 
hundreds  of  young  lives  are  not  fit  to  have  any  care  of 
children. 

This  terrible  event  should  lead  to  a thorough  inspection 
of  all  the  public-school  buildings,  to  make  them  really  se- 
cure at  any  expense,  and  it  should  be  made  a criminal 
offense  to  build  any  school  which  is  not  a fire-proof  build- 
ing. Fire-escapes  are  of  little  use  in  any  crowded  build- 
ing. It  must  be  fire-proof. 


THE  SIGNAL  OFFICE. 

The  letters  printed  in  the  Congresnonal  Record  by  Mr. 
Beltzhoovek  in  regard  to  the  Weather  Signal  Office  have 
naturally  excited  general  attention.  His  speech  substan- 
tially accuses  General  Hazen  of  a misuse  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  service  of  the  bureau  by  devoting  them  to  pro- 
curing a factitious  expression  of  public  favor  toward  keeping 
the  bureau  under  military  control.  General  Hazen,  in  reply, 
without  a direct  and  specific  denial,  declared  the  charges 
to  be  due  to  the  malevolence  of  a discharged  employ’d,  and 
he  aske<l  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  to  request  a Congressional 
investigation.  The  Secretary  very  properly  replied  that 
the  question  raised  by  the  charges  was  not  the  efficiency 
ofthe  Signal  Bureau,  but  the  fidelity  of  certain  officers  of 
thfi  army  connected  with  the  Bureau,  and  that  that  was  a 
question  for  a military  court  of  inquiry. 

General  Hazen  demurred,  and  renewed  his  request  for  a 
Senatorial  investigation  on  the  ground  of  a pending  propo. 


sitiou  to  transfer  the  bureau  to  the  Interior  Department. 
To  this  the  Secretary  in  an  admirable  letter  rejoined  that 
it  would  bo  unbecoming  in  any  department  to  suggest  to 
either  House  of  Congress  how  to  pursue  its  inquiries.  But 
as  the  conduct  of  officers  of  the  army  was  questioned,  and 
as  General  Hazen  agreed  that  there  must  be  an  investiga- 
tion, if  General  Hazen  himself  did  not  demand  a court  of 
inquiry,  the  Secretary  would  advise  the  President  to  sum- 
mon one. 

Neither  iu  the  letters  published  by  Mr.  Beltzuoover  nor 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  War  does  Gen- 
eral Hazen  appear  to  advantage;  and  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  show  how  money  appropriated  for  the  work  of 
his  bureau  could  be  properly  applied  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  an  agent  to  produce  an  apparent  expression  of  public 
opinion. 

THE  LAND  LEAGUE  AND  THE 
ASSASSINATIONS. 

It  is  unjust  to  hold  a country  or  a people  responsible  for 
the  crimes  of  individuals,  and  although  the  London  Times 
insinuates  and  a Tory  lord  implies  that  Mr.  Parnell  and 
the  Land  League  may  have  supplied  the  money  for  the  as- 
sassination plot  in  Dublin,  something  more  than  shrugs  and 
hints  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  men  like  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy and  Michael  Davitt  connive  at  the  most  das- 
tardly murder. 

The  tragedy  of  the  foul  crime  iu  the  Phoenix  Park  is  not 
so  much  that  a dozen  or  more  brutish  men  should  be  found 
among  Irishmen  willing  to  commit  a murder  at  once  so 
atrocious  and  so  useless,  as  that  assassination  should  be 
deliberately  organized  in  Ireland  against  the  members  of  a 
British  government  which  is  honestly  and  conspicuously 
friendly  to  Ireland.  Among  all  Englishmen,  none  have 
shown  a more  sympathetic  and  sincere  desire  to  relieve 
Irish  injustice  and  distress  than  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr. 
Forster  was  designed  to  be  the  first  victim  for  whom  the 
knife  of  Irish  assassination  was  sharpened.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Bright  have  proved  in  a hundred  ways  their  good- 
will to  the  Irish  people,  and  it  is  they  and  the  Government 
of  which  they  were  members  who  have  been  most  fiercely 
denounced  as  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 

They  have  not,  indeed,  advocated  absolute  Irish  inde- 
pendence. But  if  every  Englishman  is  to  be  treated  as 
a deadly  enemy  to  Ireland  who  does  not  accept  the  policy 
of  the  Irish  “ irreconcilables,”  nothing  but  relentless  civil 
war  can  ever  settle  the  difference  between  the  islands. 
The  L.and  League,  we  are  confident,  can  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  ghastly  acts  which  the  examination  at  Dublin 
has  revealed.  Yet  the  League  and  its  orators  have  been 
too  willing  to  make  appeals  and  to  point  to  conclusions 
which  might  be  readily  perverted  by  ignorant,  passionate, 
and  criminal  adherents.  O’Connell  never  permitted  him- 
self to  be  misunderstood.  He  was  content  to  wage  a peace- 
ful agitation.  He  denounced  any  other  kind.  Young  Ire- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  meant  war  if  necessary,  and  did 
not  conceal  its  purpose.  The  Laud  League  has  lacked  a 
masterful  control,  and  it  is  inevitably  discredited  by  crimes 
of  which  it  was  doubtless  innocent.  Hereafter  when  Irish- 
men living  in  this  country  are  asked  to  give  money,  let  them 
have  self-respect  enough  to  insist  upon  knowing  for  what 
purpose  the  money  is  given.  It  is  shameful  to  think  that 
American  gifts  may  have  promoted  the  wanton  murders  iu 
the  Pheenix  Park. 

GEORGE  DAWSON. 

With  a great  funeral,  and  with  a great  concourse  of 
mourners  who  were  not  near  Albany,  George  Dawson  wiis 
buried,  and  over  the  grave  of  no  “ newspaper  man”  could 
more  general  and  hearty  sorrow  be  breathed.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong,  sturdy,  simple,  and  affectionate  nature  ; of 
unw.asted  enthusiasms  and  cheerful  faith;  a warm-heart- 
ed, high-minded,  upright,  and  generous  boy  at  seventy.  A 
printer  and  editor  and  publisher,  sagacious  and  faithful 
and  efficient ; a courageous  and  independent  citizen  ; iu  his 
own  Scotch  word, a “winsome”  comrade;  honest  and  most 
modest — ho  will  bo  remembered  not  only  with  respect,  but 
with  affection,  bj’  those  who  saw  him  little,  and  who  did  not 
intimately  know  him,  but  who  could  not  meet  him  without 
recognizing  a genuine  man. 


PERSONAL. 

The  already  magnificent  picture-gallery  of  Mr.  William  IL  Van- 
derbilt, at  Fifty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  is  about  to  be  en- 
larged by  an  addition,  fifty-five  feet  long  and  thirty-four  feet  wide, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  aqruireUe  room.  The  wall 
spaces  behind  the  pictures  are  to  be  covered  with  silk  stuff  in  tap- 
estry colors,  and  the  frieze  above  them  will  show  an  arcade  iu 
carved  and  costly  woods.  Directly  behind  the  present  gallery,  and 
opening  from  it,  a conservatory  of  iron,  with  walls  of  colored  tiles, 
is  to  be  erected,  the  dimensions  being  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-two. 
When  these  improvements  are  completed,  the  visitor  who  stands 
in  the  bay-window  of  the  drawing-room  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  looks 
thence  across  that  room,  across  the  hall,  across  the  picture-gallery, 
and  across  the  conservatory,  will  have  a superb  view  one  hundr^ 
and  fifty  feet  long. 

— The  late  Professor  Atwater,  of  Princeton  College,  was  a man 
of  such  commanding  physical  proportions  as  might  have  entitled 
him  to  membership  in  the  Club  of  the  Titans.  He  had  the  knack 
of  keeping  order  in  the  class-room  by  impressing  his  students  with 
a profound  respect  for  his  possibilities  as  a disciplinarian.  One 
look  out  of  his  penetrating  and  unimpassioued  eyes  was  sufficient 
to  quell  the  fir.st  inclination  to  mischief  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 
His  administrative  capacity  was  the  admiration  of  the  business 
men  among  the  trustees  of  the  institution.  Of  late  years  he  was 
often  spoken  of  among  the  faculty  as  the  probable  successor  of 
President  McCosh. 

— The  readers  of  Harper’s  Young  People  will  be  delighted  to 
learn  that  a new  serial  story  by  their  favorite  author  Mr.  James 
Otis  is  to  begin  in  the  next  number  of  that  paper,  published  March 
6.  The  story  is  called  “ The  Raising  of  the  ‘ Pearl,’  ” and  narrates 
the  adventur^  of  a party  of  boys  who,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
genial  old  sailor,  succeed  in  pumping  out  and  raising  a steam-yacht 
that  had  been  sunk  off  the  const  of  Florida,  and  afterward  make  a 
cniise  in  the  recovered  craft,  meeting  with  thrilling  adventures. 
It  is  finely  illustrated  by  W.  P.  S.sydkr. 

— Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  nearly  finished  the  conclusion  to 
his  novel.  Fortune's  Fool,  for  which  the  readers  of  an  Englbh 
magazine  have  been  waiting.  We  understand  that  the  novel  in 


its  complete  form  was  sent  to  the  magazine  and  paid  for  before 
its  fii-st  part  had  been  published.  But  the  author,  having  had  a 
new  idea  with  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  story,  asked  for 
the  return  of  the  last  pages  of  his  MS.,  and  when  he  had  received 
them  proceeded  to  rewrite  and  multiply  them.  Unfortunately  the 
new  MS.  never  reached  its  destination,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  thinks 
that  it  must  have  been  lost  in  the  mails.  As  soon  as  he  could 
overcome  his  disapjiointment  and  vexation  he  began  for  the  third 
time  the  conclusion  of  the  novel,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  Lon- 
don in  a few  days. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Murdock,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  says  that  there  are  600,000  professing  Christians  in  India, 

300.000  in  Africa,  80,000  in  the  Society  and  Philippine  islands, 

60.000  in  China,  and  about  6000  in  Japan. 

— Lieutenant-Commander  Gokrinoe,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
has  embarked  in  the  business  of  building  ships,  after  seventeen 
years’  experience  in  commanding  them.  To  have  been  only  a lieu- 
tenant-commander for  so  long  a time  as  that  is,  he  declares,  “ not 
calculated  to  make  an  ambitious  man  contented  with  his  lot.” 

— According  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  Parliament  has  a far 
greater  proportion  now  than  formerly  of  ineinbei’s  whose  only 
claim  to  political  distinction  is  the  possession  of  large  wealth,  so 
that  the  history  of  England  offers  another  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  growth  of  democratic  institutions  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  retrogression  of  democratic  principles. 

— King  Humbert  of  Italy  rides  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  a T-cart, 
and  is  his  own  driver.  When  his  Queen  is  with  him,  the  royal 
pair  appear  in  an  unpretentious  victoria  without  the  usual  escort 
of  soldiery. 

— The  street-cleaning  contractor  in  the  first  district  of  New  York 
city  estimates  that  to  keep  all  the  streets  of  this  town  as  clean  as 
Broadway  between  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-second  streets  is  kept 
by  private  persons  would  cost  #0,000,000  annually. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Houghton,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  better  known  as  the  “ Little  Church  around  the 
Corner,”  has  long  befriended  the  most  unfortunate  among  his  fel- 
low-men. No  one,  he  says,  whatever  his  or  her  life  may  have  been, 
is  ever  refused  attention  or  relief  when  applying  to  that  church ; 
and  this  fact,  he  adds,  must  have  been  known  to  the  sacrilegious 
thieves  who  recently  stole  from  the  chancel  some  pieces  of  the 
communion  service. 

— “As  a lauded  proprietor,”  says  Prince  Bismarck,  “ I do  all  in 
my  power  to  support  the  observance  of  Sunday,  but  I would  not 
have  people  legally  compelled  to  keep  the  day  rigidly.  There 
ought  to  be  no  ordinary  work  on  Sundays ; and  I think  so  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  Scriptural  command,  but  because  men 
must  have  time  for  proper  repose.” 

— The  following  telegram  was  sent  from  this  city  to  Baireuth 
on  the  17th  of  Febniary : “To  Frau  Richard  Wagner:  The  New 
Y'ork  Philharmonic  Society  hereby  expresses  heart-felt  condolence, 
and  mourn  a loss  so  irretrievable.”  It  is  one  of  veiy  many  of 
similar  import  from  this  side  of  the  water. 

— The  latest  biogiaphy  of  William  Penn  describes  those  earlier 
Cavalier  days  of  the  “ founder  of  Pennsylvania”  when  he  gave 
offense  to  some  honest  souls  by  the  “ vanity  of  his  French  garb, 
and  his  affected  manner  of  speech  and  gait.” 

— A new  translation  of  what  Ctksias,  the  Greek  historian,  wrote 
about  ancient  India  recalls  to  a reviewer  the  opinion  long  ago  ex- 
pressed by  Lucian  that  Ctksias”  wrote  about  India  and  its  inhab- 
itants what  he  neither  saw  himself  nor  heard  from  the  report  of 
others”— a charge  sometimes  made  even  against  some  modem 
historians. 

— Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  before  leaving  for  England,  was  hon- 
ored with  a reception  in  the  parlor  of  a church  in  Philadelphia. 
“I  have  known  nothing,”  she  said,  “during  the  last  thirty  years, 
save  the  struggle  for  human  rights  on  this  continent.  If  it  had 
been  men  who  had  been  disfranchised  and  denied  their  legal 
rights,  I believe  I should  have  devoted  my  life  precisely  as  I have.” 

— Our  esteemed  contemporary  the  London  Afhenmtm  describes 
Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  the  author  of  the  masterly  cartoon  of  “ Samson” 
in  Harper’s  Christmas,  as  “a  Burne-Jones,  Delacroix,  and  Leigh- 
ton rolled  into  one,  with  a dash  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond.” 

— A Zulu  king,  says  a late  writer,  must  have  fallen  very  low  in- 
deed when  he  has  to  listen  to  such  language  as  one  of  the  chiefs  is 
reported  to  have  held  to  Cetywayo.  He  informed  the  restored 
monarch  that,  having  come  back  with  his  hands  clean,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  he  would  keep  them  so.  The  chief  would  probably 
insi.'t  on  judging  for  himself  of  the  condition  of  his  sovereign’s 
hands,  and  acting  accordingly.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  an 
English  government  to  put  a Zulu  chief  on  the  throne  and  support 
him  there,  and  yet  let  him  govern  according  to  the  old  barbarous 
methods. 

— In  a recent  lecture  in  Boston  Mr.  .John  Kelly  began  by  an- 
nouncing that  “ it  is  a natural  curiosity  that  prompts  us  to  inquire 
what  our  grandparents  were.” 

— Of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson’s  Highways  and  Byways,  pub- 
lished by  Harper  & Brothrr.s,  the  London  Academy  says:  “ Fancy 
to  yourself  a Thoreau,  who  has  read  both  Darwin  and  Ruskin, 
and  who  has  learned  to  use  the  pencil  of  Birket  Foster;  to  this 
add  the  finest  workmanship  of  the  American  school  of  engraving, 
and  all  the  luxury  of  the  richest  paper  and  the  clearest  type,  and 
you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  handsome  book  before  us.  At  first 
it  attracted  only  by  the  rare  delicacy  of  its  drawings,  which  repro- 
duce with  unrivalled  truth  the  exquisite  tracery  of  vegetation,  and 
the  ‘ ebon  and  ivory’  of  Nature’s  shadows.  A good  example  of  this 
may  be  seen  on  the  cover.  But  when  we  discovered  that  the  art- 
ist is  also  the  author,  we  began  to  read,  and  we  found  ourselves 

unable  to  stop  till  we  got  to  the  end We  feel  that  we  have  here, 

far  more  than  in  most  American  books,  a genuine  product  of 
the  soil.” 

— A colossal  statue  of  bronze,  nine  feet  high,  will  be  erected  in 
one  of  the  public  squares  of  Boston  in  honor  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  The  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Olin  L.  Warner, 
of  this  city,  who  undoubtedly  will  give  us  something  as  fine  in  its 
way  as  the  Farraout  statue  by  Mr.  Sr.  Gaudenr 

— The  buruing  of  the  old  Havana  steam-ship  Morro  Castle  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  recalls  her  eventful  voyage  from  Ha- 
vana to  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1872,  when  she  was  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Thomas  S.  Curtis,  now  of  the  Saratoga.  A ter- 
rible storm,  amounting  almost  to  a cyclone,  swept  the  ocean,  and 
the  stanch  ship  was  tossed  about  like^  bockle-shell  on  the  tre- 
mendous seas.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  passengers  to 
keep  in  their  berths,  and  many  of  the  ladies  were  tied  to  the  sofas 
in  the  main  saloon  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  them  rest.  To 
add  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  the  supply  of  coal  began  to  run 
low,  and  Captain  Curtis  resorted  to  the  device  of  burning  sugar  to 
keep  up  the  furnace  fires.  The  passengers  knew  afterward  tluit 
he  had  little  hope  of  saving  the  ship,  but  during  the  storm  he  was 
always  calm,  self-possessed,  and  cheerful.  On  the  fourth  night  of 
the  storm  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  remembers  that  he  came 
into  the  cabin  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  announced  that  in  two 
hours  the  Highland  lights  would  be  visible.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  he  should  know  this,  for  since  the  beginning  of  the  storm  he 
had  run  by  dead-reckoning  only.  But  at  two  o’clock  a commotion 
on  deck  called  up  every  one  who  was  able  to  stand,  and  there  were 
the  two  lights,  which  some  of  us  had  never  hoped  to  see  again, 
gleaming  dimly  through  the  storm.  The  passengers  will  always 
hold  iu  grateful  remembrance  the  name  of  him  whose  couragcjuid 
good  seamanship  brought  them  safely  home  through  that  petiiM 
voyage.  4^ 
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THE  NEW  YORK  FANCIERS’  CLUB  SHOW. 

A KAixT  tAppinp  could  be  beard  as  from  tbe  interior  of  one  of  a 
miiuber  of  egg.s  that  lay  recently  iu  one  of  the  compartments  of 
an  artificial  incubator  iu  Madi.son  Square  Garden.  Tlic  annual 
exhibition  of  the  New  York  Fanciers’  Club  was  in  progress,  and 
tlic  incubator  was  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  An  attendant  wlio 
heard  the  c.all  from  the  interior  of  the  shell  tapped  on  the  exterior 
in  response.  A bit  of  the  white  shell  fell  away.  A tiny  yellow 
beak  pushed  its  way  throufrh  the  openin»,  and  was  followed  by  a 
fuzzy  ball  of  pale  yellow  inouiited  on  two  deeper  yellow  lep;s.  The 
new-comer  blinked  at  the  stroiif;  li^ht  in  the  Garden,  said  “ Good- 
morning”  to  a world  of  poultry  shows  and  competition  for  prizes, 
cocke<l  its  head  saucily,  and  looked  with  a mingled  air  of  aston- 
ishment and  disgust  at  the  shell  from  which  it  had  just  emeriied. 
Vith  a spiteful  little  kick,  the  old  home  was  discarded  forever  by 
the  stripling,  who  then  set  itself  to  making  tbe  acquaintance  of 
otlier.s  of  its  kind,  who  had  entered  into  this  vale  of  tears  after  the 
same  fashion.  A half-hour  later  it  was  watching  as  curiously  as 
were  the  throng  of 
spectators  about  the 
iicubator  anotjjer 
chicken  make  its  ad- 
vent into  tbe  world. 

The  actual  conversion 
of  egg  into  chicken 
was  as  great  a curios- 
ity to  it  as  to  the  thou- 
sands who  watched 
the  proces.s  day  after 
day  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

“ Queer,  i.sn't  it  ? 

Raised  for  the  mar- 
ket, I suppose,”  re- 
marked a broker, 
who  was  an  interest- 
ed spectator.  Every 
one  turned  to  look  at 
the  chicks.  The  lit- 
tle fellows,  to  sympa- 
thizing  eyes,  seemed 
awe-stricken.  Tlieir 
anxiety  was  seeming- 
ly relieved  when  a 
fancier  remarked  ; 

“Hardly, sir.  They’re 
from  choice  eggs. 

From  hens  witli  pedi- 
grees as  long  as  those 
of  any  of  your  race- 
horses. Ar  year  from 
now  yoig  may  sec 
those  little  fellows 
proudly  occupying 
coops  over  yonder, 
and  competing  for 
silver  cups  or  money 

6wecp.stnkes.  I'**” 
incubaUirs  Hi?t  came 
into  use,  they  wore 
used  exclusively  for 
raising  chickens  for 
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position  between  the  two  in  size,  and  more  modestly  clothed  with 
plumage.  Could  the  parent  birds  of  all  domestic  fowls  think  as 
they  saw  their  descendants,  ranging  in  size  from  tbe  tiny  strutting 
bantam  of  a pound  weight  to  the  huge  Brahmin  of  fifteen  pounds, 
they  would  at  once,  and  unquestioningly,  accept  as  true  the  theory 
of  evolution.  They  would  also  be  very  proud  that  their  descend- 
ants were  such  handsome  creatures.  The  perfection  of  comb  and 
wattle;  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  hackle,  wing,  and  tail  fea- 
thers; the  graceful  top-knots  of  the  French  and  Polish  breeds; 
the  sweeping  leg  feathers  of  the  Asiatic.^ — all  the  results  of  intor- 
bree<ling — would  fill  their  hearts  with  as  much  pride  as  do  tlie  rich 
and  showy  costumes  of  a little  one  at  a children’s  carnival  the 
hearts  of  their  parent.s.  Tlie  disarranged  and  generally  disorgan- 
ized plumage  of  the  frizzles,  which  seems  to  he  determined  to  grow 
the  wrong  way,  and  the  lack  of  tail  feathers  in  the  rumplcss,  would 
as  ocrtainlv  give  rise  to  the  New  England  cackle,  “ How  shiftless  !’’ 
as  would  the  sight  of  the  haiitain  the  qtiery,  “ Have  we  evoluted 
backward?” 

The  exhibition  was  a breeders’  triumph.  Tlie  perfection  of  dc- 


Years  of  labor  have  been  necessary  to  produce  in  their  perfec. 
tion  the  marked  characteristics  of  each  class  of  poultry  and  pigeons 
shown.  Especially  is  this  true  of  tlie  pigeons  wheri;  matin.'  and 
matching  to  procure  some  abnormal  growth  is  a work  carrid 
through  a scries  of  years,  the  mere  thouglit  of  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  appall  the  novice  who  would  undertake  to  product)  like 
results,  or  equally  successful  ones  in  another  direction.  Is  it  a 
wonder,  then,  that  rival  fanciers,  when  interviewing  judgc.s,  some- 
times  assume  sucli  a warlike  aspect  a.s  that  given  bv  our  artist  to 
the  birds  themselves  who  are  rival  competitors  for  honors  » 


ENGLISH  EPITAPHS. 

I.\  a cemetery  near  Windsor  tliis  verse  of  Holy  Scripture  ap- 
pears on  a heaii-stoue  bciieatli  the  name  of  a niati  who  died  ad- 
vaiiccl  ill  years  ; ’ 

Bi'liold,  I come  ns  a tlilct. 

Given  tlius  without  any  context  the  finst  suggestion  is  that  tlie 
deceased  says  to  the 
passer-by,  “ Behold,  I 
come  as  a thief!” 
One  requires  sonic 
time  and  sonicthought 
fully  to  take  in  the 
object  of  this  epitaph, 
if  one  may  call  it  so, 
which  is,  doubtless,  to 
act  ns  a warning  to 
those  now  living,  as 
we  may  suppose  it 
once  acted  to  ihe  dead 
man  at  our  feet. 

AMr.GliarlcsLimb, 
not  tlioEIiawitliwhom 
and  for  wbomwe  have 
laiigiicd  and  wept, 
sleeps  beneath  an  epi- 
taph of  which  even 
the  authors  of  the 
words  of  comic  songs 
might  be  ashamed: 
Here  lies  the  body  o( 


Great  grief  was 
caused  to  au  aged 
widow  by  tlie  refusal 
of  a clerg}  iiiau  to  al- 
low her  to  have  iu- 
scriljod  the  lineswhich 
her  hu.sband  had  writ- 
ten for  himself : 

Here  lies  at  rest  from 
earthly  wan. 

A sergeant  of  the  SIh 
Hussars; 

He  lies  coiiflncd  in  nar- 
row Isirrlers, 

Here  to  wait  till  farther 
orilcra. 

Here  is  an  inscrip- 
tion ill  the^  burying- 


HUtU 


lion  111  iiiu  oiii.iiij 
gfouiiil  of  St.  Peter’s 
Glturcli,  near  Broad- 
stairs  ; 

In  memory  of  51'  RIcM 
Joy 

(called  llie  KentisliSam- 
son), 

whodi.sl  >1 1^^8,1742, 

H.TCiilenit  Her. 
for  strenglli, 


ireailtli  and  1' 


See  how  Ihe 


maw  is  fMllen 


famed 

here  his 
■ ■'th, 

ghiy 


: strong  and 
all  one. 


To  lie:. 

w.'iik  are  all  one. 
Ami  the  snme  jndgnient 
dolll  helllll 
ioliBili  great  as  David 

KMOlll. 


v is  lik- 
n.Her- 


j hat’ 


i.ANClEn^' 


iifid  ‘‘f 

er  “^..4  nursed 
He  '’"L  a'”!  pio* 


FKI 


the 


etciiep 

•tificial 


way 


no"' 


,ic  ("*'  IcV”'; 
.l<!r crop. 


^ vfw  vonK 

at  the  • ^ 

. 4 in  a Hrah- 

E"v^ic«s  nt  "-as  ( 1 caJ  ,i’i  the  c»ricn<8  p«o- 

stanJ'P‘’")”,.iv  waltlc*!  -n),  oir  '"“'1, 1 iacobins  and 

witli  US  of  Us  Jever-resUng 

like  bouy  ttiiL  with  t 

its  Ua>>^’'ri vailed  '"j^Vtlicrs;  ^nd  ^eenUh  of  'i,  ciirions 
tuberance  '•  of  ^ a c*-*’  -nV  dove, ^ 

of  ‘^‘""i-!conibin‘’d;„.„y. 
r „„osna’ 

[lictor® 


Bicliard  Joy 
ciicii  to  .‘^anison,  Her- 
cules, iiml  Goliath  aU 
ill  a brcntli. 

^Vl.o  will  not  won- 
dcr  at  and  aiimii-e  the 
.-kill,  tbe  origimility, 
of  the  genius  whose 
brain  fitriiislied  him 
with  tlie  nicaiis  of 
putting  into  verse  the 
sad  event  wliieb  he 
lias  tints  recorded  ? 
The  weilding  day  ap- 
pointed was, 

Tlie  wedding  clotlw* 
proviiled; 

Blit  ere  tlie  w;«ldlng 
day  arrived 
She  sickened  and  she 
died  dead. 

After  this  instance 
of  a poet’s  ingenuity 

in  overcouiingtlw  es- 
•prencies  and  difficul- 
ites  of  rhyme,  it  niay 

be  as  well  to  point  out 
bow  nnother  gomus 

did  not  ovcrwiiie  but 

evaded  similaT  (bffi- 
euUics.  Tbcfollow- 
- n„von«bire,  and  Devonshire  men 

"n-™  lie  •'f",;','*”"  .I..*"'- 

. _ citht 


,Kn  B.vnNf-8- 


j not  rhyme. 




<y  HcciiusJO  ciincr  i • 

,„,..„.|large-istberollowng: 

’ ■ In  mcnmiT  "f  , „.lfc 

'...psssirci.. 

Ale  jtevCl 

r.porgel  ,,orn  ^s,.pt.  S.th-  ItShl 

suffocation  was^>«  ‘";„y  farewell. 
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A LEVEE  AT  XIOOT-ELBCTRIC-UGIIT  ILLI  MISATIOX. 

SKETCnES  ox  THE  LETEES,  NEW  OULEAXS.-Br  J.  0,  Datuisoji. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LEVEES. 


Tiik  hroatl  levcis  wliidi  proU?ct  Ihe  oitv  of 
New  OiImms  iipiiiist  the  a.«Huull.<t  of  the  Mi.x. 
si<-i|ipi  are  crowdeiJ  ilav  and  hv  pietiir- 

c-iine  ami  motley  tlironga  of  fR-opro,  reprv- 
K-iitinp  cveiy  pliii.se  of  .lea-fariiif;  and  river 
life.  The  neeiie  in  Irewilderiii};  to  a j!|ran(;er; 
and  one  ani.st,  who  Inis  enileiivored  to  convey 
a (lietorial  idea  of  it,  i-onfes>es  that  he  wa.s  at 
a lo.ss  to  know  what  to  choose  from  llie  aniaz- 
in;;  variety  of  ineidents  and  chnraeiei-s  that 
passed  in  a continually  changing  panorama 
before  his  eyes. 

Even  by  night  the  level's  pri*se!it  .sceiiea  of 
bustling  aeiiuty.  New  OrleaiiH  ia  far  ahead 
of  ino.st  Northern  cities  in  the  use  of  the 
cli-ctrie  light.  Even  ihiigy  buck  sireet.s  and 
iianow  alley.s  are  ilhiminuteil  by  Its  power- 
ful rays,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
brilliantly  lighted  globe  of  gla.ss  awinging  in 
front  of  some  pietnresipie  tumldc  down  shop, 
which  doesn’t  look  as  if  its  whole  stock 
would  be  valued  at  more  than  a hundivd 
dollars  or  two.  As  many  portions  of  the  citv, 
espeeially  the  older  streets,  are  nonderfiiliv 
piclniv.si|iic  and  quaint,  the  electric  illnmimi. 
tion  produces  effects  which  arc  nowhere  else 
ob.servulile. 

Along  the  levees  the  electric  lights  are  stis- 
pended  in  row.s  fruiii  high  pole.s.  affording  a 
broadly  diffused  light,  by  means  of  which  the 
business  of  loading  and  unloading  the  .ships, 
sie.'iinboats,  and  other  craft  is  carried  on  with 
as  much  facility  us  by  day.  .‘some  of  the 
globes  ail'  varioii.sly  colored,  to  de-ignate  dif- 
ferent Im'alities.  Our  artist  imnle  his  sketch 
on  a clear  nicht,  in  order  to  show  the  busv 
Scene  to  the  best  ailvaniage,  and  isuivev  an 
idea  of  the  extent  and  vnrietv  of  the  work 
carried  on  after  sunset  along  the  river-front' 
but  there  are  nights  when  the  heavy  sea-fog 
t-onies  sweeping  up,  like  a grav  wali,  obscur” 
mg  all  Ihe  .shipping  and  enveloping  the  lev- 
ees.  The  effect  i.s  then  wnmlerfiiL  Every- 
thing  wears  an  imeerlaiii.  weiid,  and  gh.>-.ily 
appeaniiiee.  Doitij  would  have  reveFled  in 
these  .scenes,  where  he  would  have  found  sub- 
jecis  fur  his  peiieil  as  umrvellou.^lv  quaint  and 
pietnre.sf,iie  as  in  any  of  the  ohler  portions  of 
Paris  or  Laidoii. 

What  her  gnat  dikes  are  to  nolland  the 
leviH'  IS  to  .Nfw  llrlean.s.  Wiihont  this  eiior- 

cmliaiiklneiit,  tiheen  feet  w i.le 

lop  ami  extending  for  twe 
above  ami  fifty  l.elow  the 
Would  la-  subject  to  inumlation  every  sprimr 
The  author  of  " lindibras  ’ deseribed  Holland 
in  hiiiiioroiis  verse  as  "a  coiintrv  tlnit  rlraws 
hlty  feet  of  water,"  where  people  “ do  not 
live,  but  go  on  boanl."  The  deseripiioii 
might  have  applied  in  some  degree  to  the -New 
Orle  ins  of  earlier  tinie.s  ; hut  engineering  skill 
and  a jmlieious  outlay  of  money,  nppiTed  to 
lie  const  met  ion  of  the  levee,  ami  an  exleti- 

u ve  system  of  drainage,  it  one  of 

the  most  healthful  and  pleasant  cities  of 
America. 


hundred  miles 
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THE  THREE  STRANGERS. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 


Among  the  few  features  of  agricultural  Eng- 
land which  retain  an  appearance  but  little  modi- 
fied by  the  lapse  of  centuries  may  be  reckoned 
the  high,  grassy,  and  furzy  downs,  coombs,  or 
eweleases,  as  they  are  indifferently  called,  that 
fill  a large  area  of  certain  counties  in  tlie  south 
and  southwest.  If  any  mark  of  human  occupa- 
tion is  met  with  hereon,  it  usually  takes  the  form 
of  the  solitary  cottage  of  some  shepherd. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a lonely  cottage  stood  on 
such  a down,  and  may  possibly  be  standing  there 
now.  In  spite  of  its  loneliness,  however,  the  spot, 
by  actual  measurement,  was  not  more  than  five 
miles  from  a county  town.  Yet  what  of  that? 
Five  miles  of  irregular  upland,  during  the  long 
inimical  seasons,  with  their  sleets,  snows,  rain.s, 
and  mists,  afford  withdrawing  space  enough  to 
isolate  a Timon  or  a Nebuchadnezzar ; much  less, 
in  fair  weather,  to  please  that  less  repellent  tribe, 
the  poets,  philosophers,  artists,  and  others  who 
“conceive  and  meditate  of  pleasant  things." 

Some  old  earthen  camp  or  barrow,  some  clump 
of  trees,  at  least  some  starved  fragment  of  an- 
cient hedge,  is  usually  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
erection  of  these  forlorn  dwellings.  But  in  the 
present  case  such  a kind  of  shelter  had  been 
disregarded.  Higher  Crowstairs,  as  the  house 
was  called,  stood  quite  detached  and  undefended. 
The  only  reason  for  its  precise  situation  seemed 
to  be  the  crossing  of  two  foot-paths  at  right  an- 
gles hard  by,  which  may  have  crossed  there  and 
thus  for  a good  five  hundred  years.  The  house 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  elements  on  all  sides. 
But  though  the  wind  up  here  blew  unmistakably 
when  it  did  blow,  and  the  rain  hit  hard  whenever 
it  fell,  the  various  weathers  of  the  winter  season 
were  not  quite  so  formidable  on  the  coomb  as 
they  were  imagined  to  be  by  dwellers  on  low 
ground.  The  raw  rimes  were  not  so  pernicious 
as  in  the  hollows,  and  the  frosts  were  scarcely 
so  severe.  When  the  shepherd  and  his  family 
who  tenanted  the  house  were  pitied  for  their  suf- 
ferings from  the  exposure,  they  said  that  upon 
the  whole  they  were  less  inconvenienced  by  “ wuz- 
zes  and  fiamea"  (hoarses  and  phlegms)  than  when 
they  had  lived  by  the  stream  of  a snug  neighbor- 
ing valley. 

The  night  of  March  28, 182-,  was  precisely  one 
of  the  nights  that  were  wont  to  call  forth  these  ex- 
pressions of  commiseration-  The  level  rain-storm 
smote  walls,  slopes,  and  hedges  like  the  cloth- 
yard  shafts  of  ^nlac  and  Crecy.  Such  sheep 
and  out-door  animals  as  had  no  shelter  stood  with 
their  buttocks  to  the  wind ; while  the  tails  of  lit- 
tle birds  trying  to  roost  on  some  scraggy  thorn 
were  blown  inside  out  like  umbrellas.  The  gable 
end  of  the  cottage  was  stained  with  wet,  and  the 
eaves-droppings  flapped  against  the  wall  Yet 
never  was  commiseration  for  the  shepherd  more 
misplaced.  For  that  cheerful  rustic  was  enter- 
taining a large  party  in  glorification  of  the  chris- 
tening of  his  second  girl. 

The  guests  had  arrived  before  the  rain  began 
to  fall,  and  they  were  all  now  assembled  in  the 
chief  or  living  room  of  the  dwelling.  A glance 
into  the  apartment  at  eight  o’clock  on  this  event- 
ful evening  would  have  resulted  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  as  cozy  and  comfortable  a nook  as 
could  be  wished  for  in  boisterous  weather.  The 
calling  of  its  inhabitant  was  proclaimed  by  a 
number  of  highly  polished  sheep  crooks  without 
stems  that  were  hung  ornamentally  over  the  fire- 
place, the  curl  of  each  shining  crook  varying  from 
the  antiquated  type  engraved  in  the  patriarchal 
pictures  of  old  family  Bibles  to  the  roost  approved 
fashion  of  the  last  local  sheep  fair.  The  room 
was  lighted  by  half  a dozen  candles,  having  wicks 
only  a trifle  smaller  than  the  grease  which  envel- 
oped them,  in  candlesticks  that  were  never  used 
but  at  high  days,  holidays,  and  family  feasts.  The 
lights  were  scattered  about  the  room,  two  of  thenv. 
standing  on  the  chimney-piece.  This  position  of 
candles  was  in  itself  significant.  Candles  on  the 
chimney-piece  always  meant  a party. 

On  the  hearth,  in  front  of  a back-brand  to  give 
substance,  blazed  a fire  of  thorns,  that  crackled 
“ like  the  laughter  of  the  fool.” 

Nineteen  persons  were  gathered  here.  Of 
these,  five  women,  wearing  gowns  of  various 
bright  hues,  sat  in  chairs  along  the  wall ; girls 
shy  and  not  shy  filled  the  window-bench ; four 
men,  including  Charley  Jake,  the  hedge-carpen- 
ter, Elijah  New,  the  parish  clerk,  and  John  Pitch- 
er, a neighboring  dairyman,  the  shepherd’s  fa- 
tber-in-law,  lolled  in  the  settle;  a young  man 
and  maid,  who  were  blushing  over  tentative  pour- 
parler!) on  a life-companionship,  sat  beneath  the 
corner  cupboard;  and  an  elderly  engaged  man 
of  fifty  or  upward  moved  restlessly  about  from 
spots  where  his  betrothed  was  not  to  the  spot 
where  she  was.  Enjoyment  was  pretty  general, 
and  so  much  the  more  prevailed  in  being  unham- 
pered by  conventional  restrictions.  Absolute 
oonfidencse  in  each  other’s  good  opinion  begat 
perfect  ease,  while  the  finishing  stroke  of  manner, 
amounting  to  a truly  princely  serenity,  was  lent 
to  Ibe  majority  by  the  absence  of  any  expres- 
sion or  trait  denoting  that  they  wished  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  enlarge  their  minds,  or  do  any 
eclipsing  thing  whatever — which  nowadays  so 
generally  nips  the  bloom  and  bonhomie  of  all  ex- 
oepl  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  scale.  ^ 

Shepherd  Fennel  had  married  well,  his  wife  be- 
ing a dairyman's  daughter  from  the  valley  be- 
low, who  brought  fifty  guineas  in  her  pocket— 
and  kept  them  there,  till  they  should  be  required 
for  ministering  to  the  needs  of  a coming  fami- 
ly. This  fru^  womwfhM  been  somewhat  el- 
cnMi  I*  to  the  ohaAotw^^t  Ibcald 


tages;  but  an  undisturbed  position  of  ease  in  I 
chairs  and  settles  was  apt  to  lead  on  the  men  to 
such  an  unconscionable  deal  of  toping  that  they 
would  sometimes  fairly  drink  the  house  dry.  A 
dancing  party  was  the  alternative ; but  this,  while 
avoiding  the  foregoing  objection  on  the  score  of 
good  driuk,  had  a counterbalancing  disadvan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  good  victuals,  the  ravenous 
appetites  engendered  by  the  exercise  causing  im- 
mense havoc  in  the  buttery.  Shepherdess  Fennel 
fell  back  upon  the  interm^iate  plan  of  mingling 
short  dances  with  short  periods  of  talk  and  sing- 
ing, so  os  to  hinder  any  ungovernable  rage  in  either. 
But  this  scheme  was  entirely  confined  to  her  own 
gentle  mind:  the  shepherd  himself  was  in  the 
mood  to  exhibit  the  most  reckless  phases  of  hos- 
pitality. 

The  fiddler  was  a boy  of  those  parts,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  a wonderful  dex- 
terity in  jigs  and  reels,  though  his  fingers  were 
so  small  and  short  as  to  necessitate  a constant 
shifting  for  the  high  notes,  from  which  he  scram- 
bled back  to  the  first  position  with  sounds  not  of 
unmixed  purity  of  tone.  At  seven  the  shrill 
tweedle-dee  of  this  youngster  had  begun,  accom- 
panied by  a booming  ground-bass  from  Elijah 
New,  the  parish  clerk,  who  had  thoughtfully 
brought  with  him' his  favorite  musical  iustru- 
* ment,  the  serpent.  Dancing  was  instantaneous, 
Mrs.  Fennel  privately  enjoining  the  players  on  no 
account  to  let  the  dance  exceed  the  length  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  Elijah  and  the  boy,  in  the  excitement  of 
their  position,  quite  forgot  the  injunction.  More- 
over, Oliver  Giles,  a man  of  seventeen,  one  of  the 
dancers,  who  was  enamored  of  his  partner,  a fair 
girl  of  thirty-three  rolling  years,  had  recklessly 
handed  a new  crown  piece  to  the  musicians  as  a 
bribe  to  keep  going  as  long  as  they  had  muscle 
and  wind.  Mrs.  Fennel,  seeing  the  steam  begin 
to  generate  on  the  countenances  of  her  guests, 
crossed  over  and  touched  the  fiddler’s  elbow  and 
put  her  hand  on  the  serpent’s  mouth.  But  they 
took  no  notice,  and  fearing  she  might  lose  her 
character  of  genial  hostess  if  she  were  to  inter- 
fere too  markedly,  she  retired  and  sat  down  help- 
less. And  so  the  dance- whizzed  on  with  cumu- 
lative fury,  the  performers  moving  in  their  plan- 
et-like courses,  direct  and  retrograde,  from  apo- 
gee to  perigee,  till  the  hand  of  the  well-kicked 
clock  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  had  travelled 
over  the  circumference  of  an  hour. 

While  these  cheerful  events  were  in  course  of 
enactment  within  Fennel’s  pastoral  dwelling,  an 
incident  having  considei-able  bearing  on  the  party 
had  occurred  in  the  gloomy  night  without.  Mrs. 
Fennel’s  concern  about  the  growing  fierceness  of 
the  dance  corresponded  in  point  of  time  with  the 
ascent  of  a human  figure  to  the  solitary  hill  of 
Higher  Crowstairs  from  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
tant town.  This  personage  strode  on  through 
the  rain  without  a pause,  following  the  little-wom 
path  which,  further  on  in  its  course,  skirted  the 
shepherd’s  cottage. 

It  was  nearly  the  time  of  full  moon,  and  on 
this  account,  though  the  sky  was  lined  with  a 
uniform  sheet  of  dripping  cloud,  ordinary  objects 
out-of-doors  were  readily  visible.  The  sad  wan 
light  revealed  the  lonely  pedestrian  to  be  a man 
of  supple  frame ; his  gait  suggested  that  he  had 
somewhat  passed  the  period  of  perfect  and  in- 
stinctive agility,  though  not  so  far  as  to  be  other- 
wise than  rapid  of  motion  when  occasion  re- 
quired. In  point  of  fact  he  might  have  been 
about  forty  years  of  age.  He  appeared  tall,  but 
a recruiting  sergeant,  or  olliei  person  accustomed 
to  the  judging  of  men’s  heights  by  the  eye,  would 
have  discerned  that  this  was  cliiefly  owing  to  his 
gauntness,  and  that  he  was  not  more  than  five 
feet  eight  or  nine. 

Notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his  tread, 
there  was  a caution  in  it,  as  in  that  of  one  who 
mentally  feels  his  way ; and  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  a black  coat  nor  a dark  garment  of 
any  sort  that  he  wore,  there  was  something  about 
him  which  suggested  that  he  naturally  belonged 
to  the  black-coated  tribes  of  men.  His  clothes 
were  of  fustian,  and  his  boots  hobnailed,  yet  in 
his  progress  he  showed  not  the  mud-accustomed 
bearing  of  hobnailed  and  fustianed  peasantry. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  arrived  abreast  of  the 
shepherd’s  premises  the  rain  came  down,  or  rath- 
er came  along,  with  yet  more  determined  violence. 
The  outskirts  of  the  little  homestead  partially 
broke  the  force  of  wind  and  rain,  and  this  in- 
duced him  to  stand  still.  The  most  salient  of 
the  shepherd’s  domestic  erections  was  an  empty 
sty  at  the  forward  corner  of  his  hedgeless  gar- 
den, for  in  these  latitudes  the  principle  of  mask- 
ing the  homelier  features  of  your  establishment 
by  a conventional  frontage  was  unknown.  The 
traveller’s  eye  was  attracted  to  this  small  build- 
ing by  the  pallid  shine  of  the  wet  slates  that  cov- 
ered it.  He  turned  aside,  and,  finding  it  empty, 
stood  under  the  pent-roof  for  shelter. 

While  he  stood,  the  boom  of  the  serpent  with- 
in and  the  lesser  strains  of  the  fiddler  reached 
the  spot  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  surging  hiss 
of  the  flying  rain  on  the  sod,  its  louder  beating 
on  the  cabbage  leaves  of  the  garden,  on  the  eight 
or  ten  bee-hives  just  discernible  by  the  path,  and 
its  dripping  from  the  eaves  into  a row  of  buckets 
and  pans  that  bad  been  placed  under  the  walls 
of  the  cottage.  For  at  Higher  Grow.stairs,  as  at 
all  such  elevated  domiciles,  the  grand  difficulty  of 
housekeeping  was  an  insufficiency  of  water,  and 
a casual  rain-fall  was  utilized  by  tuniing  out,  as 
catchers,  every  utensil  that  the  house  contained. 
Some  queer  stories  might  be  told  of  the  contriv- 
ances for  economy  in  suds  and  dish-waters  that 
are  absolutely  necessitated  in  upland  habitations 
during  the  droughts  of  summer.  But  at  this  sea- 
son there  were  no  such  exigencies : a mere  ac- 
ceptance of  what  the  skies  bestowed  was  suffi- 
cient for  an  abundant  store. 

At  last  the  notes  of  the  serpent  ceased,  and  the 
house  was  silent.  This  cessation  of  activity 
Ikoused  the  soUtaiy  pedestrian  from  the  reverie 
wbiob  he  jMnei]^g  from  the 


shed  with  an  apparently  new  intention,  he  walki^ 
up  the  path  to  the  house  door.  Arrived  here,  his 
first  act  was  to  kneel  down  on  a large  stone  be- 
side the  row  of  vessels,  and  to  drink  a copious 
draught  from  one  of  them.  Having  quenched 
his  thirst,  he  rose  and  lifted  his  hand  to  knock, 
but  paused  with  his  eye  upon  the  panel.  Since 
the  dark  surface  of  the  wood  revealed  absolutely 
nothing,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  be  mentally 
looking  through  the  door,  as  if  he  wished  to  mea- 
sure thereby  all  the  possibilities  that  a house  of 
this  sort  might  include,  and  how  they  might  bear 
upon  the  question  of  his  entry. 

In  his  indecision  he  turned  and  surveyed  the 
scene  around.  Not  a soul  was  anywhere  visible. 
The  garden  path  stretched  downward  from  his 
feet,  gleaming  like  the  track  of  a snail ; the  roof 
of  the  little  well  (mostly  dry),  the  well  cover,  the 
top  rail  of  the  garden  gate,  were  varnished  with 
the  same  dull  liquid  glaze ; while  far  away  in  the 
vale  a faint  whiteness  of  inoro  than  usual  extent 
showed  that  the  rivers  were  high  in  the  meads. 
Beyond  all  this  winked  a few  bleared  lamp-lights 
through  the  beating  drops — ligiits  that  denoted 
the  situation  of  the  county  town,  from  which  he 
had  appeared  to  come.  The  absence  of  all  notes 
of  life  in  that  direction  seemed  to  clinch  his  in- 
tentions, and  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

Within,  a desultory  chat  had  taken  the  place 
of  movement  and  musical  sound.  The  hcnlge- 
carpenter  was  suggesting  a song  to  the  company, 
which  nobody  just  then  was  inclined  to  under- 
take,  so  that  the  knock  afforded  a not  unwelcome 
diversion. 

“Walk  in,”  said  the  shepherd,  promptly. 

The  latch  clicked  upward,  and  out  of  the  night 
our  pedestrian  appeared  nixm  the  door  mat.  Tlic 
shepherd  arose,  snuffed  two  of  the  nearest  can- 
dles, and  turned  to  look  at  him. 

Their  light  disclosofl  that  the  stranger  was 
dark  in  complexion,  and  not  unprepossessing  as 
to  feature.  His  hat,  a liicli  for  a moment  he  did 
not  remove,  hung  low  over  his  eyes,  without  con- 
cealing that  they  were  large,  open,  and  determined, 
moving  with  a flash  rather  than  a glance  round 
the  room.  He  si-emed  plea.sed  with  the  survey, 

I and  baring  his  shaggy  head,  said,  in  a rich,  deep 
voice, “The  rain  is  so  heavy,  friends, that  I ask 
leave  to  come  in  and  rest  awhile.” 

“To  be  sure,  stranger,”  said  the  shepherd. 
“ And  faith  you’ve  been  lucky  in  choosing  your 
time,  for  we  are  having  a bit  of  a fling  for  a glad 
cause — though  to  be  sure  a man  could  hardly 
wish  that  glad  cause  to  happen  more  than  once  a 
year.” 

“Nor  less,”  spoke  up  a woman.  “For  ’tis 
best  to  get  your  family  over  and  done  with  a.s 
soon  as  you  can,  so  as  to  be  all  the  earlier  out  of 
the  fag  o’t.” 

“ And  what  may  be  this  glad  cause  ?”  asked 
the  stranger. 

“ A birth  and  christening,”  said  the  shepherd. 

The  stranger  hoped  his  host  might  not  be  made 
unhappy  either  by  too  many  or  too  few  of  sucli 
episodes,  and  being  invited  by  a gesture  to  pull 
at  the  mug,  he  readily  acquiesced.  His  manner, 
which,  before  entering,  had  been  so  dubious,  was 
now  altogether  that  of  a careless  and  candid 
man. 

“ Late  to  be  traipsing  athwart  this  coomb, hey  ?’’ 
said  the  engaged  roan  of  fifty. 

“ Late  it  is,  master,  as  you  say. — I’ll  take  a 
seat  in  the  chimney-corner,  if  you  have  nothing 
to  urge  against  it,  ma’am ; for  I am  a little  moist 
on  the  side  that  was  next  the  rain.” 

Mrs.  .Shepherd  Fennell  assented,  and  made 
room  for  the  self-invited  comer,  who,  having  got 
completely  inside  the  chimney-corner,  stretched 
out  his  legs  and  his  arms  with  the  expansiveuess 
of  a person  quite  at  home. 

“ Yea,  I am  rather  thin  in  the  vamp,"  he  said, 
freely,  seeing  that  the  eyes  of  the  sheplierd’s  wife 
fell  upon  bis  boots,  “ and  I am  not  well  fitted,  ei- 
ther. I have  had  some  rough  times  lately,  and 
have  been  forced  to  pick  up  what  I can  get  in 
the  way  of  wearing,  but  I must  find  a suit  better 
fit  for  working-days  when  I reach  home.” 

“ One  of  hereabouts  she  inquired. 

“ Not  quite  that — further  up  the  country.” 

“ I thought  so.  And  so  am  I ; and  by  your 
tongue  you  come  from  my  neighborhood.” 

“But  you  would  hardly  have  heard  of  me,"  he 
said,  quickly.  “ My  time  would  be  long  before 
yoHi-s,  ma’am,  you  see.” 

This  testimony  to  the  youthfulness  of  his  host- 
ess had  the  effect  of  stopping  her  cross-examina- 
tion. 

“ There  is  only  one  thing  more  wanted  to  make 
me  happy,"  continued  the  new-comer,  “ and  that 
is  a little  baccy,  which  I am  sorry  to  say  1 am 
out  of.” 

“ I’ll  fill  your  pipe,”  said  the  shepherd. 

“ I must  ask  you  to  lend  me  a pipe  likewise.” 

“ A smoker,  and  no  pipe  about  ye  ?” 

“ I have  dropped  it  somewhere  on  the  road.” 

’The  shepherd  filled  and  handed  him  a new  clay 
pipe,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  “ Hand  roe  your  baccy- 
box  ; I’ll  fill  that  too,  now  I am  about  it” 

The  man  went  through  the  movement  of  search- 
ing his  pockets. 

“ Lost  that  too  ?”  said  his  entertamer,  with 
some  surprise. 

“ I am  afraid  so,”  said  the  man,  with  some  con- 
fusion. “ Give  it  to  me  in  a screw  of  paper.” 
Lighting  his  pipe  at  the  candle  with  a suction  that 
drew  the  whole  flame  into  the  bowl,  he  resettled 
himself  in  the  corner,  and  bent  his  looks  upon 
the  faint  steam  from  his  damp  legs,  as  if  he  wish- 
ed to  say  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  general  bo<ly  of  guests  had  been 
taking  little  notice  of  this  visitor,  by  reason  of  an 
absorbing  discussion  in  which  they  wore  engaged 
with  the  band  about  a tune  for  the  next  dance. 
Tlie  matter  being  settled,  they  were  about  to 
stand  up,  when  an  interruption  ^roe  in  the  shape 
of  another  knock  at  the  door. 

At  sound  of  the  same  the  man  in  the  chimney- 
oomer  took  up  the  poker  and  began  stirring  the 
fire,  as  if  doing  it  thorou^ly  were  the  one  aim  of 


his  existence ; and  a second  time  the  shephsM 
said,  “Walk  in.”  In  a inoinont  auother^^man 
stood  upon  the  straw-woven  door  mat.  He  too 
was  a stranger. 

This  individual  was  one  of  a type  radically  dif. 
ferent  from  the  first.  There  was  more  of  the 
commonplace  in  his  manner,  and  a certain  jovial 
cosmopolitanism  sat  upon  his  features.  He  was 
several  years  older  than  the  first  arrival,  his  hair 
being  slightly  fro.sted,  his  eyebrows  bristly,  and 
his  whiskers  cut  back  from  his  cheeks.  His  face 
was  rather  full  and  flabby,  and  yet  it  was  not  al- 
together  a face  without  power,  ‘a  few  grog-blos- 
soms marked  the  neighljorhood  of  his  nose  He 
flung  back  his  long  drab  j^eat-coat,  rovcaUiig  that 
beneath  it  he  wore  a suit  of  cinder-gray  shade 
throughout,  large  heavy  seals,  of  some  meUl  or 
other  tiiat  would  take  a polish,  dangling  from 
his  fob  as  hi.s  only  personal  ornament.  Shaking 
the  water-drops  from  his  low-crowned  glazed  liat, 
he  said,  “ 1 must  ask  for  a few  minutes’  shelter, 
comrades,  or  1 shall  be  wetted  to  my  skin  before 
I get  to  Casterbridge.” 

“ Make  yerself  at  home,  master,”  said  the  shep- 
herd, perhaps  a trifle  less  heartily  than  on  the 
first  occasion.  Not  that  Fennel  had  the  least 
tinge  of  niggardliness  in  his  composition ; but  the 
room  was  far  from  large,  spare  chairs  were  not 
numerous,  and  damp  companions  were  not  alto- 
gether comfortable  at  clo.se  quarters  for  the  wo- 
men and  girls  in  their  bright-colored  gowns. 

However,  the  second  comer,  after  taking  off 
his  great-coat,  and  hanging  his  hat  on  a nail  in 
one  of  the  ceiling  licams  as  if  he  bad  been  spe- 
ciaily  invited  to  put  it  there,  advanccKl  and  sat 
down  at  the  table.  This  had  been  pushed  so 
closely  into  the  chimney-corner,  to  give  all  avail- 
able room  to  the  dancers,  that  its  inner  edge 
grazctl  the  elbow  of  the  man  who  had  ensconced 
himself  by  the  fire,  and  thus  the  two  strangers 
were  brought  into  close  companionship.  They 
nodded  to  each  other  by  way  of  breaking  the  ice 
of  unacqiiaintance,  and  the  first  stranger  handed 
his  neighbor  the  large  mug — a huge  vessel  of 
brown  ware,  having  its  upper  edge  worn  away 
like  a threshold  by  the  rub  of  whole  genealogies 
of  thirsty  lips  that  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
and  bearing  the  following  inscription  burned 
upon  its  rotund  side  in  yellow  letters : 


The  other  man,  nothing  loath,  raised  the  mng  to 
his  lips,  and  drank  on  and  on  and  on,  till  a curi- 
oils  blueness  ovei-spread  the  countenance  of  the 
shepherd’s  wife,  who  had  regarded  with  no  little 
surprise  the  first  stranger’s  free  offer  to  the  sec- 
ond of  what  did  not  belong  to  him  to  dispense. 

“I  knew  it!”  said  the  toper  to  the  shepherd, 
with  much  satisfaction.  “ When  I walked  iip 
your  garden  afore  coming  in,  and  saw  the  hives 
all  of  a row,  I said  to  myself,  ‘Where  there’s 
bet*s  then“’s  honey,  and  where  there’s  honey 
there’s  mead.’  But  mead  of  such  a truly  com- 
fortable sort  as  this  I really  didn’t  expect  to  meet 
in  niv  older  days.’’  He  took  yet  another  pull  at 
the  mug,  till  it  as.sumed  an  ominous  horizon tality. 

“Glad  you  enjoy  it !”  said  the  shepherd,  warmly. 

“ It  is  goodish  mead,”  assented  Mrs.  Fennel, 
with  an  absence  of  enthusiasm,  which  seemed  w 
say  that  it  was  possible  to  buy  praise  for  one’s 
cellar  at  too  heavy  a price.  “ It  is  trouble  enough 
to  make,  and  really  1 hardly  think  we  shall  make 
any  more.  For  honey  sells  well,  and  we  can  make 
shift  with  a drop  o’  small  mead  and  methegUn 
for  common  u.se  from  the  comb- washings.’’ 

“ Ob,  but  you’ll  never  have  the  heart !’’  re- 
proachfully  cried  the  stranger  in  cinder-gray,  af^ 
or  taking  up  the  mug  a third  time  and  setting  it 
down  empty,  “ I love  mead,  when  ’tis  old  like 
this,  as  I love  to  go  to  church  o’  Sundays,  or  to 
relieve  the  neo<ly  any  day  of  the  week.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha !”  said  the  man  in  the  chimney- 
comer,  who,  in  s()ite  of  the  taciturnity  induced  by 
the  pijie  of  tobacco,  could  not  or  w'ould  not  re- 
frain from  this  slight  testimony  to  his  comrade’s 
humor.  . 

Now  the  old  mead  of  those  days,  brewed  of 
the  purest  first-year  or  maiden  honey,  four  pounds 
to  the  gallon — with  its  due  complement  of  whites 
of  eggs,  cinnamon,  ginger,  clove.s,  mace,  rosemai  v, 
yea.«t,  and  proces.ses  of  working,  bottling,  and  cel- 
laring— tasted  remarkably  strong;  but  it  did  not 
taste  so  strong  as  it  actually  was.  Hence,  P'^ 
sently,  the  stranger  in  cinder-gray  at  the  table, 
moved  by  its  creeping  infliioiice,  unbuttoned  his 
waistcoat,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  spread 
his  legs,  and  made  his  presence  felt  in  various 

Well,  well,  ns  I say,”  he  resumed,  “I  am  gfr 
ing  to  Casterbridge,  and  to  Casterbridge  I mu? 
go.  I should  have  been  almost  there  by  this 
time,  but  the  rain  drove  me  into  ye,  and  I m no 
sorry  for  it.”  . . . 

“You  don’t  live  in  Casterbridge?’  said  tne 
shepherd. 

“Not  as  yet,  though  I shortly  mean  to  mo« 
there.” 

“ Going  to  set  up  in  trade,  perhaps  ? 

“ No,  no,”  said  the  shepherd’s  wife-  * 
easy  to  see  that  the  gentleman  is  rich,  and  oii 
want  to  work  at  anything.” 

The  cinder-gray  stranger  pau.sed,  M d to  rou- 
eider  whether  he  would  accept  that  defimuo 
himself.  He  presently  rejected  it 
“ Rich  is  not  quite  the  woi-d  for  me,  dame,  i 
work,  and  I must  work.  And  even  if  I only  g 
to  Casterbridge  by  midnight,  I must 
there  at  eiglit  to-'morrow  niorniiig.  , 

wet,  blow  or  snow,  famine  or  ^ sword,  my 
work  to-morrow  must  be  done.”  ^ 

“ Poor  man ! Then,  in  spite  o’ 
worse  off  than  we  ?”  replied  the  shepher 

“ ’Tis  the  nature  of  my  trade,  row 
ens.  'Tis  the  nature  of  my  trade  »ore  tii“^ 
povertr. . . .Bat  really  and  truly  I ronst^^  ^How- 
off,  or  I sha’n’t  get  a lodging  in  , “js. 

ever,  ^ not 
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ship  before  I go ; and  I’d  perform  it  at  once  if  I 
the  mug  were  not  dry.”  „ „ _ , 

“ Here’s  a mug  o’  small,”  said  Mrs.  Fennel. 
“Small,  we  call  it,  though  to  be  sure  ’tis  only  the 
first  wash  o’  the  combs.” 

“ No,”  said  the  stranger,  disdainfully.  “ I 
won’t  spoil  your  first  kindness  by  partaking  o’ 
your  second.” 

“ Certainly  not,”  broke  in  Fennel.  “ We  don’t 
increase  and  multiply  every  day,  and  I’ll  fill  the 
mug  again.”  Ho  went  away  to  the  dark  place 
under  the  stairs  where  the  barrel  stood.  The 
shepherdess  followed  him. 

“ Why  should  you  do  this  ?”  she  said,  reproach- 
fully, as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  “ He’s  emptied 
it  once,  though  it  held  enough  for  ten  people,  and 
now  he’s  not  contented  wi’  the  small,  but  must 
needs  call  for  more  o’  the  strong.  And  a stran- 
ger unbeknown  to  any  of  us.  For  my  part  I don’t 
like  the  look  o’  the  man  at  all.” 

“ But  he’s  in  the  house,  my  honey ; c.nd  ’tis  a 
wet  night,  and  a christening.  Daze  it ! what’s  a 
cup  of  mead  more  or  less?  there’ll  be  plenty 
more  next  bee-burning.” 

“ Very  well — this  time,  then,”  she  answered, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  barrel.  “But  what  is 
the  man’s  calling,  and  where  is  he  one  of,  that  he 
should  come  in  and  join  us  like  this  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ll  ask  him  again.” 

The  catastrophe  of  having  the  mug  drained 
dry  at  one  pull  by  the  stranger  in  cinder-gray  was 
effectually  guarded  against  this  time  by  Mrs.  Fen- 
nel. She  poured  out  his  allowance  in  a small 
cup,  keeping  the  large  one  at  a discreet  distance 
from  him.  When  he  had  tossed  off  his  portion 
the  shepherd  renewed  his  inquiry  about  the  stran- 
ger’s occupation. 

The  latter  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  the 
man  in  the  chimney-corner,  with  sudden  demon- 
strativeness, said,  “ Anybody  may  know  ray  trade  : 
I’m  a wheelwright.” 

“ A very  good  trade  for  these  parts,”  said  the 
shepherd. 

“ And  anybody  may  know  mine — if  they’ve  the 
sense  to  find  it  out,”  said  the  stranger  in  ciuder- 
gray. 

“ You  may  generally  tell  what  a man  is  by  his 
claws,”  observed  the  hedge-carpenter,  looking  at 
his  hands.  “ My  fingers  be  as  full  of  thorns  as 
an  old  pincushion  is  of  pins.” 

The  hands  of  the  man  in  the  chimney-corner 
instinctively  sought  the  shade,  and  he  gazed  into 
the  fire  ns  he  resumed  his  pipe.  The  man  at 
the  table  took  up  the  hedge-carpenter’s  remark, 
and  added,  smartly,  “ True ; but  the  oddity  of  my 
trade  is  that  instead  of  setting  a mark  upon  me, 
it  sets  a mark  upon  my  customers.” 

No  observation  being  offered  by  anybody  in 
elucidation  of  this  enigma,  the  shepherd's  wife 
once  more  called  for  a song.  The  same  obsta- 
cles presented  themselves  as  at  the  former  time 
— one  had  no  voice,  another  had  forgotten  the 
first  verse.  The  stranger  at  the  table,  whose  soul 
had  now  risen  to  a good  working  temperature, 
relieved  the  difficulty  by  exclaiming  that,  to  start 
the  company,  he  would  sing  himself.  Thrusting 
one  thumb  into  the  armhole  of  his  waistcoat,  he 
waved  the  other  hand  in  the  air,  and  with  an 
extemporizing  gaze  at  the  shining  sheep  crooks 
above  the  mantel-piece,  began : 

“ Oh,  my  trade  It  is  the  rarest  one. 

Simple  shepherds  all— 

My  trade  is  a sight  to  see ; 

For  my  customers  I tie,  and  take  them  up  on  high. 
And  waft  ’em  to  a far  couutree.” 

The  room  was  silent  when  he  hail  finished  the 
verse — with  one  exception,  that  of  the  man  in  the 
chimney-corner,  who,  at  the  singer’s  word  “Cho- 
rus,” joined  him  in  a deep  bass  voice  of  musical 
relish : 

“And  waft  ’em  to  a far  conntree.” 

Oliver  Giles,  John  Pitcher  the  dairyman,  the  par- 
ish clerk,  the  engaged  man  of  fiftv,  the  row  of 
young  women  against  the  wall,  seemed  lo.st  in 
thought,  not  of  the  gayest  kind.  The  shepherd 
looked  meditatively  on  the  ground  ; the  shepherd- 
ess gazed  keenly  at  the  singer,  and  with  some  sus- 
picion ; she  was  doubting  whether  this  stranger 
were  merely  singing  an  old  song  from  recollec- 
tion, or  was  composing  one  there  and  then  for  the 
occasion.  All  were  as  perplexed  at  the  obscure 
revelation  as  the  guests  at  Belshazzar’s  feast, 
except  the  man  in  the  chimney-corner,  who  quiet- 
ly said,  “Second  verse, stranger,” and  smoked  on. 

The  singer  thoroughly  moistened  himself  from 
his  lips  inward,  and  went  on  with  the  next  stanza, 
as  requested : 

“My  tools  are  but  common  ones. 

Simple  slieplierds  all ; 

My  tools  are  no  sight  to  see : 

A little  hempen  string  and  a post  whereon  to  swing 
Are  implements  enough  for  me.’’ 

Shepherd  Fennel  glanced  round.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  stranger  was  answer- 
ing his  question  rhythmically.  The  guests  one 
and  all  started  back  with  suppressed  exclama- 
tions. The  young  wonmti  engaged  to  the  man  of 
fifty  fainted  half-way,  and  would  have  proceeded, 
but  finding  him  wanting  in  alacrity  for  catching 
her,  she  sat  down,  trembling. 

“Oh, he’s  the !”  whispered  the  people  in 

the  background,  mentioning  the  name  of  an  om- 
inous public  officer.  “ He’s  come  to  do  it.  ’Ti.s 
to  be  at  Casterbridge  jail  to-morrow — the  man  for 
sheep-stealing — the  poor  clockmaker  we  hcai-d 
of,  who  used  to  live  away  at  Anglebury,  and  had 
no  work  to  do — Timothy  Sommers,  whose  family 
were  a-starving,  and  so  he  went  out  of  Anglebtirv 
by  the  high-road  and  took  a sheep  in  open  day- 
light,  defying  the  farmer  and  the  farmer’s  wife  and 
the  farmer’s  man,  and  every  man  jack  among  ’em. 
He”  (and  they  nodded  toward  the  stranger  of  the 
terrible  trade)  “ is  come  from  up  the  country  to 
do  it  because  there’s  not  enough  to  do  in  his  own 
county  town,  and  he’s  got  the  place  here  now  our 
own  county  man’s  dead ; he’s  going  to  live  in  the 
same  cottage  under  the  prison  wall.” 

The  stranger  in  cinder-gray  took  no  notice  of 
this  whispered  string  of  observations,  but  again 


wetted  his  lips.  Seeing  that  his  friend  in  the 
chimney-corner  was  the  only  one  who  reciproca- 
ted his  joviality  in  any  way,  he  held  out  his  cup 
toward  that  appreciative  comrade,  who  also  held 
out  his  own.  They  clinked  together,  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  room  hanging  upon  the  singer’s 
actions.  He  parted  his  lips  for  the  third  verse ; 
but  at  that  moment  another  knock  was  audible 
upon  the  door. 

[to  hs  ooNTiNcan.] 


WHAT  SOCTAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

BV  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  SUMNER. 

II. 

THAT  A FREE  MAN  IS  A SOVEREIGN,  BUT 
THAT  A SOVEREIGN  CAN  NOT  TAKE 
“ TIPS.” 

A FREE  man,  a free  country,  liberty,  and  equal- 
ity are  terms  of  constant  use  amongst  us.  'They 
are  employed  as  watch-words  as  soon  as  any  so- 
cial questions  come  into  discussion.  It  is  right 
that  they  should  be  so  used.  They  ought  to 
contain  the  broade.st  convictions  and  most  posi- 
tive faiths  of  the  nation,  and  so  they  ought  to  l)e 
available  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  detail. 
In  onier,  however,  that  they  may  be  so  employed 
successfully  and  correctly,  it  is  essential  that  the 
terms  should  Ije  correctly  defined,  and  that  their 
popular  use  should  conform  to  correct  definitions. 
No  doubt  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  terms 
are  easily  understood,  and  present  no  difficult)'. 
Probably  the  popular  notion  is  that  liberty  means 
doing  as  one  has  a mind  to,  and  that  it  is  a met- 
aphysical or  sentimental  good.  A little  observa- 
tion shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this 
world  as  doing  as  one  has  a mind  to.  There  is 
no  man,  from  the  tramp  up  to  the  President,  the 
Pope,  or  the  Czar,  who  can  do  as  he  has  a mind 
to.  Thei-e  never  has  been  any  man,  from  the 
primitive  barbarian  up  to  a Humboldt  or  a Dar- 
win, who  could  do  as  he  had  a mind  to.  The  “ Bo- 
hemian” who  determines  to  realize  some  sort  of 
liberty  of  this  kind  accomplishes  his  purpose  only 
by  sacrificing  most  of  the  rights  and  turning  his 
back  on  most  of  the  duties  of  a civilized  man, 
while  filching  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  advan- 
tages of  living  in  a civilized  state.  Moreover, 
liberty  is  not  a metaphysical  or  sentimental  thing 
at  all.  It  is  positive,  practical,  and  actual.  It  is 
produced  and  maintained  by  law  and  institutions, 
and  is  therefore  concrete  and  historical.  Some- 
times we  speak  distinctively  of  civil  liberty,  but 
if  there  be  any  liberty  other  than  civil  liberty — 
that  is,  liberty  under  law — it  is  a mere  fiction  of 
the  schoolmen  which  they  may  be  left  to  discuss. 

Even  as  I write,  however,  I find  in  a leading 
review  the  following  definition  of  liberty:  civil 
liberty  is  “ the  result  of  the  restraint  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  people  on  the  more  powerful  in- 
dividuals and  cla.s.ses  of  the  community,  prevent- 
ing them  from  availing  themselves  of  the  excess 
of  their  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
classes.”  This  definition  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  result  which  it  is  apparently  desired  to  reach, 
that  “ a government  by  the  people  can  in  no  case 
become  a paternal  government,  since  its  law- 
makers are  its  mandatories  and  servants  carrying 
out  its  will,  and  not  its  fathers  or  its  masters.” 
Here  we  have  the  most  mischievous  fallacy  under 
the  general  topic  which  I am  discussing  distinct- 
ly formulated.  In  the  definition  of  liberty  it  will 
be  noticed  that  liberty  is  construed  as  the  act  of 
the  sovereign  people  against  somebody,  who  must, 
of  course,  l>e  differentiated  from  the  sovereign 
people.  Whenever  “people”  is  used  in  this 
scn.se  for  anything  less  than  the  total  population, 
man,  woman,  child,  and  baby,  and  whenever  the 
great  dogmas  which  contain  tlie  word  people  are 
construed  under  the  limited  definition  of  people, 
there  is  always  fallacy.  History  is  only  a tire- 
some repetition  of  one  story.  Pei-sons  and  class- 
es have  sought  to  win  possession  of  the  power  of 
the  state  in  order  to  live  luxuriously  out  of  the 
earnings  of  others.  Autocracies,  aristocracies, 
theocracies,  and  all  other  organizations  for  hold- 
ing political  power  have  exhibited  only  the  same 
line  of  action.  It  is  the  extreme  of  political  er- 
ror to  say  that  if  political  power  is  only  taken 
away  from  generals,  nobles,  priests,  millionaires, 
and  scholars,  and  given  to  artisans  and  peasants, 
these  latter  may  be  trusted  to  do  only  right  and 
justice,  and  never  to  abuse  the  power  ■,  that  they 
will  repress  all  excess  in  others  and  commit  none 
themselves.  They  will  commit  abuse,  if  they  can 
and  dare,  just  as  others  have  done.  The  reason 
for  the  excesses  of  old  governing  clas.ses  lies 
in  the  vices  and  passions  of  human  nature,  cu- 
pitiity,  lust,  vindictivenes.s,  ambition,  and  vanity. 
These  vices  are  confined  to  no  nation,  class,  or 
age.  They  appear  in  the  church,  the  academy, 
the  workshop,  and  the  hovel,  ns  well  as  in  the 
army  or  the  i)aluce.  They  have  appeared  in  au- 
t<KTacies,  aristocracies,  theocracies,  democracies, 
and  ochlocracies,  all  alike.  The  only  thing  which 
has  ever  restrained  these  vices  of  human  nature 
in  those  who  had  political  power  is  law  sustained 
by  impersonal  institutions.  If  political  power  be 
given  to  the  masses  who  have  not  hitherto  had  it, 
nothing  will  stop  them  from  abusing  it  but  laws 
and  institutions.  To  say  that  a popular  govern- 
ment can  not  be  patenial  is  to  give  it  a charter 
that  it  can  do  no  wrong.  The  trouble  is  that  a 
democratic  government  is  in  greater  danger  than 
any  other  of  becoming  paternal — step-paternal, 
— for  it  is  sure  of  itself,  and  ready  to  undertake 
anything,  and  its  power  is  excessive  and  pitiless 
against  di.sscntients. 

What  history  shows  is  ihat  rights  are  safe  only 
when  guaranteed  against  ail  arbitrary  power  and 
all  cla.ss  and  personal  interest.  The  notion  of  a 
free  state  is  entirely  modern.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped with  the  development  of  the  middle  class, 
and  with  the  growth  of  a commercial  and  indus- 
trial civilization.  Horror  at  human  slavery  is  not 


a century  old  as  a common  sentiment  in  a civil- 
ized state.  The  idea  of  the  “ free  man,”  as  we 
understand  it,  is  the  product  of  a revolt  against 
mediicval  and  feudal  ideas,  and  our  notion  of 
equality,  when  it  is  true  and  practical,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  that  revolt.  It  was  in  England 
that  the  modem  idea  found  birth.  It  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  of  that  country.  It  has  been  in- 
herited by  all  the  English-speaking  nations,  who 
have  maile  lifrerty  real  because  they  have  inher- 
ited it,  not  as  a notion,  but  as  a body  of  institu- 
tions. It  has  been  borrowed  and  imitated  by  the 
military  and  police  states  of  the  European  conti- 
nent so  fast  as  they  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
expanding  industrial  civilization,  but  they  have 
realized  it  only  imperfectly,  berause  they  have 
no  body  of  local  institutions  or  traditions,  and  it 
remains  for  them  a matter  of  “ declarations”  and 
pronunciamentos.  The  notion  of  civil  liberty 
which  we  have  inherited  is  that  of  a status  crea- 
ted for  the  individual  by  laws  and  institutions, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  each  man  is  guaran- 
teed the  use  of  all  his  own  powers  exclusively 
for  his  own  welfare.  It  is  not  at  all  a matter 
of  elections,  or  universal  suffrage,  or  democracy. 
All  institutions  are  to  be  tested  by  the  degiee  to 
which  they  guarantee  liberty.  It  is  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  a moment  that  liberty  is  a means  to 
social  cuds,  and  that  it  may  be  impaired  for  ma- 
jor con.siderations.  Any  one  who  so  argues  has 
lost  the  bearing  and. relation  of  .all  the  facts  and 
factors  in  a free  state.  A human  being  has  a 
life  to  live,  a career  to  run.  He  is  a centre  of 
powers  to  work  and  of  capacities  to  suffer.  What 
his  powers  may  be,  whether  they  can  carry  him 
far  or  not;  what  his  chances  may  be,  whether 
wide  or  restricted;  what  his  fortune  may  he, 
whether  to  suffer  much  or  little — are  iiuestions  of 
his  personal  destiny  which  he  must  work  out  and 
endure  as  he  can,  but  for  all  that  concerns  the 
bearing  of  the  society  and  its  institutions  upon 
that  man,  and  upon  the  sum  of  happiness  to  w hich 
he  can  attain  during  his  life  on  earth,  the  pro- 
duct of  all  history  and  all  philosophy  up  to  this 
time  is  summed  up  in  the  d(x:trine  that  he  should 
be  left  free  to  do  the  most  for  himself  that  he 
can,  and  should  be  guaranteed  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  all  that  he  does.  If  the  society — that 
is  to  say,  in  plain  terms,  if  his  fellow-men,  cither 
individually,  by  groups,  or  in  a mass — impinge 
upon  him  otherwise  than  to  surround  him  with 
neutral  conditions  of  security,  they  must  do  so 
under  the  strictest  responsibility  to  justify  them- 
selves. Jealousy  and  prejudice  against  all  such 
interferences  are  high  political  virtues  in  a free 
man.  Liberty  for  labor  and  security  for  earnings 
are  the  ends  for  which  civil  institutions  exist,  not 
means  which  may  Imj  employed  for  ulterior  ends. 

Now  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  any  sound  polit- 
ical system  is  that  rights  and  duties  should  be  in 
equilibrium.  A monarchical  or  aristocratic  sys- 
tem is  not  immoral  if  the  rights  and  duties  of  per- 
sons and  classes  are  in  equilibrium,  although  the 
rights  and  duties  of  different  persons  and  classes 
are  unequal.  An  immoral  political  .system  is  cre- 
ated whenever  there  are  privileged  classes,  that 
is,  classes  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
rights  while  throwing  the  duties  upon  others.  In 
a democracy  all  have  equal  political  rights.  That 
is  the  fundamental  political  principle.  A democ- 
racy, then,  becomes  immoral  if  all  have  not  e(|ual 
political  duties.  This  is  unquestionably  the  doc- 
trine which  needs  to  be  reiterated  and  inculcated 
beyond  all  others  if  the  democracy  is  to  be  made 
sound  and  pennanent.  Our  orators  and  writers 
never  speak  of  it,  and  do  not  seem  often  to  know 
anything  about  it ; but  the  real  danger  of  democ- 
racy is  that  the  clas.ses  which  have  the  power  un- 
der it  will  assume  all  the  rights  and  reject  all  the 
duties,  that  is,  that  they  will  use  the  political  pow- 
er  to  plunder  those — who — have.  Democracy, 
in  order  to  be  true  to  itself,  and  to  develop  into 
a sound  working  system,  must  oppose  the  same 
cold  resistance  to  any  claims  for  favor  on  the 
ground  of  poverty  as  on  the  ground  of  birth  and 
rank.  It  can  no  more  admit  to  public  discussion, 
as  within  the  range  of  possible  action,  any  schemes 
for  coddling  and  helping  wage-receivers  than  it 
could  entertain  schemes  for  restricting  political 
power  to  wage-payers.  It  must  put  down  schemes 
for  making  “ the  rich”  pay  for  whatever  “ the 
poor”  w'ant,  just  as  it  tramples  on  the  old  theo- 
ries that  only  the  rich  are  fit  to  regulate  society. 
One  needs  but  to  watch  our  periodical  literature 
to  see  the  danger  that  democracy  will  be  construed 
as  a system  of  favoring  a new  privileged  class  of 
the  many  and  the  poor. 

Holding  in  mind,  now,  the  notions  of  liberty 
and  democracy  as  we  have  defined  them,  we  see 
that  it  is  not  altogether  a matter  or  fanfaronade 
when  the  American  citizen  calls  himself  a “sov- 
ereign.” A member  of  a free  democracy  is,  in  a 
sense,  a sovereign.  He  has  no  superior.  He  has 
reached  his  sovereignty,  however,  by  a process  of 
reduction  and  division  of  power  which  leaves  him 
no  inferior.  It  is  very  grand  to  call  one’s  self  a 
sovereign,  but  it  is  greatly  to  the  purpose  to  no- 
tice that  the  political  responsibilities  of  the  free 
man  have  been  intensified  and  aggregated  just  in 
proportion  as  political  rights  have  been  reduced 
and  divided.  Many  monarchs  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  sovereignty  and  unfit  for  it.  Placed  in  ex- 
alted situations,  and  inheritors  of  grand  opportu- 
nities, they  have  only  exhibited  their  own  imbe- 
cility and  vice.  The  reason  was  because  they 
thought  only  of  the  gratification  of  their  own 
vanity  and  not  at  all  of  their  duty.  The  free 
man  who  steps  forward  to  claim  his  inlicritani« 
and  endowment  as  a free  and  equal  member  of  a 
great  civil  body  must  understand  that  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  measured  to  him  by  the 
same  scale  as  his  rights  and  his  powers.  He 
wants  to  be  subject  to  no  man.  He  wants  to  be 
equal  to  his  fellows,  as  all  sovereigns  are  equal. 
So  be  it,  but  he  can  not  escape  the  deduction 
that  he  can  call  no  man  to  his  aid.  The  other 
sovereigns  will  not  respect  his  independence  if 
be  becomes  dependent,  and  they  can  not  re- 


spect his  equality  if  he  sues  for  favors.  The 
free  man  in  a free  democracy,  when  he  cut  off 
all  the  ties  which  might  pull  him  dow'ii,  severed 
also  all  the  ties  by  which  he  might  have  made 
others  pull  him  up.  He  must  take  all  the  con.<e- 
quences  of  his  new  status.  He  is,  in  a certain 
sense,  an  isolated  man.  The  family  tie  does  not 
bring  to  him  disgrace  for  the  misdeeds  of  hi.s  rel- 
atives as  it  once  would  have  done,  but  neither 
does  it  furnish  him  with  the  support  which  it 
once  woidd  have  given.  The  relations  of  men 
are  open  and  free,  but  they  are  also  loose.  A 
free  man  in  a free  democracy  derogates  from  his 
rank  if  he  takes  a favor  for  which  he  docs  not 
render  an  equivalent. 

A free  man  in  a free  democracy  has  no  duty 
whatever  toward  other  men  of  the  same  rank 
and  standing,  except  ro.spect,  courtesy,  and  good- 
will. We  can  not  say  that  there  are  no  classes 
when  we  are  speaking  politically,  and  then  say 
that  there  are  classes  ivhen  we  are  telling  A what 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  for  B.  In  a free  state  every 
man  is  held  and  expected  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  his  family,  to  make  no  trouble  for  his 
neighbor,  and  to  contribute  his  full  share  to  pub- 
lic interests  and  common  nccessitie.s.  If  he  fails 
in  this,  he  throws  burdens  on  others.  He  does 
not  thereby  acquire  rights  against  the  others. 
On  the  contrary,  he  only  accumulates  obligations 
toward  them,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  make  his 
deficiencies  a ground  of  new  claims,  he  passes 
over  into  the  position  of  a privileged  or  petted 
person — emancipated  from  duties,  endowed  with 
claims.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  combin- 
ing democratic  political  theories  with  humanita- 
rian social  theories.  It  would  be  aside  from  my 
present  purpose  to  show,  but  it  is  worth  noticing 
in  passing,  that  one  result  of  such  inconsistency 
must  surely  be  to  untlermine  democracy,  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  capital  in  the  democracy,  and 
to  hasten  the  subjection  of  democracy  to  plutoc- 
racy, for  a man  who  accepts  any  share  which  he 
has  not  earned  in  another  man's  capital  can  not 
be  an  independent  citizen. 


THE  WESTERN  FLOODS. 

The  subsidence  of  the  great  flood  in  the  Ohio 
River  leaves  behind  it  scenes  of  terrible  devasta- 
tion and  distress.  Although  relieved  of  the  aw- 
ful dangers  that  threatened  while  the  waters  were 
at  their  highest,  the  unfortunate  people  whose 
homes  have  been  swept  away,  whose  business 
has  been  ruined,  are  left  in  a state  of  pitiable 
destitution,  and  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
are  necessary  to  prevent  wide-spread  suffering 
among  them.  Americans  have  never  been  back- 
ward in  giving  where  appeals  have  been  made  to 
their  generosity,  either  from  home  or  abroad,  and 
in  this  case  they  are  resiwnding  liberally  to  the 
cry  of  distress  that  comes  from  the  bunks  of  the 
Ohio. 

Our  illustrations  give  a vivid  picture  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the 
people  of  that  region.  One  of  the  most  frightful 
incidents  was  the  breaking  of  the  embankment 
at  Louisville,  by  which  nearly  a square  mile  of 
territory  within  the  city  limits  was  flooded.  There 
was  a slight  break  in  the  embankment  on  Mon- 
day, February  12,  but  it  was  speedily  rcp.iired, 
and  in  spite  of  the  warning  the  inhabitants  of 
the  low  grounds  refused  to  leave  their  dwellings, 
and  most  of  them  went  to  bed  as  if  no  danger 
were  impending.  About  midnight  their  si umbera 
were  suddenly  disturbed  by  a rush  of  roaring  w'a- 
ter.  Ttie  embankment  had  given  way,  and  in  a 
moment  the  turbid  flood  was  sweeping  through 
the  streets.  The  panic  was  indescribable.  The 
roar  of  the  waters  could  not  drown  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  terrified  women  and  children  as 
they  endeavored  to  make  their  escape  from  the 
tottering  buildings.  Some  succeeded  in  wading 
to  higher  ground,  on  which  bonfires  were  quickly 
kindled  as  beacon  lights  to  guide  the  unfortu- 
nates. Others  were  rescued  in  boats  propelled 
by  strong  and  resolute  men.  Many  of  the  suf- 
ferers saved  nothing  but  their  night  clothing, 
happy  to  save  their  lives,  and  leaving  all  their 
household  goods  to  be  swept  away.  As  most  of 
the  houses  were  small  cottages  of  frail  construc- 
tion, they  were  quickly  overturned  or  torn  to 
pieces.  Several  of  these  dwellings  were  crushed 
before  the  inmates  could  escape,  lu  some  cases 
sick  people  were  taken  through  the  window.s,  and 
carried  to  a place  of  safety  in  boats,  and  several 
people  were  rescued  from  trees  into  which  they 
had  climbed.  Many  pathetic  incidents  took  place 
while  the  brave  rescuers  were  at  work,  at  the  risk 
of  their  own  lives.  We  are  told  of  cottages  over- 
whelmed in  the  darkness,  with  all  their  inmates, 
when  help  was  just  at  hand,  of  homeless  families 
shivering  about  the  bonfires.  Two  drunken  men 
were  saved  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  they 
could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  their  danger, 
and  were  almost  uncontrollable.  One  little  girl 
refused  to  leave  her  home  until  she  had  found  her 
pet  kitten.  An  old  negro,  half  frozen  and  pit- 
iably scared,  was  found  shivering  on  the  top  of  a 
coal  heap,  guarding  a wretched  little  rabbit. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  some  casc-i 
in  persuading  poor  people  to  abandon  their  house- 
hold goods.  They  would  insist  on  loading  the 
boats  that  came  to  their  rescue  with  bedding  and 
furniture,  and  in  some  instances  could  only  re- 
strained by  force  from  doing  so.  One  poor  old 
man  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break  because  he 
was  not  allowed  to  load  the  boat  with  some  cane- 
bottomed  chairs  which  were  the  pride  of  his 
house. 

It  i.s  imjKMisible  ns  yet  to  form  even  an  approx- 
imate estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  caused 
by  the  floods  at  Cincinnati,  Ixmi.sville,  and  other 
places  along  the  Ohio  River,  but  there  is  no  que^ 
tion  that  it  will  ja»ch  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  kM  arising  from  the  inti  n ipiilii 
to  business  alone  is  enormous.  The 
man  life  has  been  lmppHy-smnll,^rcn  in  pkM 
where  the  danger  seemed  to  baHH^nniiiiBBit. 
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THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.^ 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PARTING. 

It  was  a grim  scene,  despite  the  afternoon  sun 
still  shining  in  the  room.  It  verged  closely  upon 
tragedy ; the  tall  figure  of  the  farmer,  with  his 
clear  gray  eyes  fixed  upon  his  favorite  pupil,  Greg 
standing  unmoved,  and  with  his  gaze  directed 
toward  the  woman  in  the  bed,  who  had  brouglit 
this  awful  charge  against  him  in  her  dying  hours ; 
and  the  woman  staring  back  at  him,  jtidge  and 
accuser  in  one,  and  with  no  scrap  of  belief  in 
the  innocence  of  him  whom  she  accused. 

“ Is  that  true  ?”  John  Woodhatch  had  asked, 
as  if  he  had  not  put  credence  in  her  story ; and 
Greg  Dorward  answered,  without  a quaver  in  his 
voice, 

“ It  is  not  true !” 

It  was  remarkable,  there  was  no  response  in 
any  way  to  his  denial  of  the  crime,  only  a solemn 
silence  more  embarrassing,  more  awful,  than  any 
comment  which  at  that  time  might  have  been 
made,  or  any  loud-voiced  disbelief  of  his  asser- 
tion. They  were  both  looking  at  him — that  was 
all.  The  eyes  of  Hester  Brake  were  difficult  to 
confront  for  long ; he  looked  away  at  last,  turn- 
ing to  John  W^hatch,  as  it  were,  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

“Who  charges  me?”  he  asked;  “what  has 
suggested  such  an  accusation  ?” 

“ She  has  known  it  for  some  time,  she  says, 
Greg." 

“ Is  it  possible  yon  can  think  so,  madam  ?”  he 
asked,  turning  to  Miss  Brake  again.  “ Have  you 
considered  tlic  terrible  position  In  which  you  place 
me?  When  your  brother  died  I was  a lad.  I 
had  been  here  only  a day  or  two.  I scarcely 
knew  your  brother.” 

“ But  you  killed  him  ?” 

He  turned  once  more  to  John  Woodhatch  and 
raised  his  shoulders  slightly,  as  a Frenchman 
might  have  done. 

“ Can  I reason  with  her,  sir?”  he  said  in  a low 
voice ; “ is  it  worth  while,  poor  ladv,  now  ?” 

“Hardly." 

The  answer  came  in  a deep,  sonorous  voice; 
there  was  no  ring  of  sympathy  in  it,  no  touch  of 
feeling  for  Greg  Dorward’s  position,  accused  of 
murder  as  he  was  by  one  sick  and  half  distraught, 
whose  life  had  been  a series  of  suspicions  of  her 
kind,  and  was  dying  out  in  the  same  miserable 
manner.  Greg  was  surprised ; he  Imd  looked  for 
help,  for  confidence,  from  the  master,  not  for 
want  of  faith  so  soon. 

“ Miss  Brake  has  been  led  away  by  some  wild 
tale  or  other.  Who  is  iny  accuser  ?”  he  asked ; 

“ who  has  had  a word  to  say  against  me,  and 
hides  behind  so  weak  a woman  as  this  ?” 

He  spoke  almost  contemptuously  of  the  frail 
figure  at  which  he  gazed  again,  and  John  Wood- 
hatch  answered  for  her. 

“Spikins  told  her,”  he  said. 

“And  was  Spikins  a man  to  be  believed? 
What  did  he  know  of  me  ?" 

“ He  was  a man  who  had  much  to  say  about 
Morris  Brake  at  the  last,”  was  John  Woodhateh's 
reply. 

“ I would  not  have  taken  his  word  against  the 
life  of  a sparrow,”  answered  Greg. 

“ Neither  would  1,”  replied  the  farmer. 

“ I knew  you  would  not,”  exclaimed  Greg. 

“Without  piwf,” added  John  Wooilliatch. 

“ Ho  has  no  proof  of  my  connection  with  so 
horrible  a deed ; it  is  not  likely ; it  is  mon.strou8 
to  consider  it  likely,”  Greg  exclaimed,  with  new 
fervor. 

Still  John  Woodhatch  did  not  appear  to  be 
moved  by  Greg's  declamation,  although  he  did 
not  betray  in  any  way,  unless  by  his  grave,  al- 
most stoical  demeanor,  any  actual  doubt  of  Greg. 
He  was  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying,  and  migh^t 
think  it  better  to  moderate  his  words  and  looks 
in  the  presence  of  one  slowly  passing  away  from 
the  world.  But  he  might  have  convinced  her  by 
a little  effort,  thought  Greg,  of  the  improbability 
of  the  whole  story,  and  of  the  indifferent  char- 
acter of  him  who  had  invented  it. 

“ Tell  him  all,”  said  the  faint  voice  of  Hester 
Brake. 

“Not  here;  not  now,”  answered  John  Wood- 
hatch.  “ It  is  too  late  to  speak  of  it  before  you." 

“ He  says  he  did  not  kill  my  brother,”  she 
murmured.  “ If,  after  all,  I should  have  been 
deceived,  John  ?” 

“ Then  be  will  forgive  you,  I am  sure.  But  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  you  say,  Hester,  at  the 
last,”  he  answered,  “ that  if  he  were  even  guilty 
you  could  forgive  him.  He  was  only  a boy. 
There  might  have  been  a reason  for  it  all;  it 
might  not  have  been  even  murder,  judged  by 
huniHU  error  or  temptation.  Who  knows  but 
God  and  this  pixir  fellow  here?” 

His  broad  hand  rested  heavily  on  Greg  Dor- 
ward's  shoulder — so  heavily  that  Greg  shrank  a 
little  from  it  in  his  first  surprise. 

“ Let  him  tell  me  the  truth,”  she  murmured, 

“ and  I may  forgive  even  him.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  answered  Greg;  “1 
did  not  murder  vour  brother,  I swear  by  the  liv- 
ing God !” 

Again  followeil  the  solemn  silence  which  had 
perpit'X<Ml  liiiii  ibc  beginning  of  the  interview 
— tiif  strango  >tc:Hiy  looks  toward  him,  with  nev- 
ei  )i  word  of  comfort  to  him  to  show  hts  protests 
had  affected  his  li.sicners,  or  were  to  be  believed. 
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John  Woodhatch  spoke  at  last. 

“ That  will  do,  Greg,”  he  said.  “ Later  on  in 
the  night  we  will  talk  of  this  again ; you  and  I 
together.” 

“ Veiy  well.  But — ” 

“But  this  suffering  woman  must  depart  in 
peace,”  lie  said.  “ The  end  is  near,  and  time  is 
precious  with  her.” 

John  Woodhatch  pointed  to  the  door,  and  Greg 
Dorward  bowed  his  head  and  walked  slowly  to- 
ward it.  It  had  been  a brief,  .strange  interview, 
by  which  he  had  not  profited — by  which  be  was 
even  bewildered.  Wliat  did  they  know,  what  did 
they  think  they  knew,  to  look  at  him  with  those 
great  glassy  eyes  in  which  no  love  for  him,  no 
hope  for  him,  seemed  for  one  instant  to  dwell  ? 
It  was  impossible  they  could  s-ny  one  word  to 
tarnish  the  good  name  which  he,  by  dint  of  hon- 
est perseverance,  had  earned  at  iskegs  Shore.  It 
was  all  a mistake. 

As  the  door  closed  on  him  Hester  Brake  look- 
ed toward  John  Woodhatch. 

“ So  the  miserable  story  ends,  Hester,”  he  said. 

“ Let  us  not  speak  of  it  again.” 

“ But — ” 

“You  promised  me.” 

“ Ah,  well,  I leave  it  in  your  hands,”  an.swered 
Hester,  “ knowing  I can  trust  you." 

“ Leaving  me  to  act  a.s  I please  ?”  he  asked. 

“ As  you  please — yes.” 

“ I will  do  my  best.” 

“Gooii  friend.  You  always  did — you  always 
will,"  she  murmured. 

“Oh,  I will  not  say  as  much  as  that.  It  is  a 
long  distance  to  the  end  of  a man’s  promise,  and 
I am  not  a hero,”  he  said,  moodily. 

“ You  will  be  always  strong  and  just,”  she  said, 
with  a sigh ; “I  am  very  sure  of  that.  Where  is 
Lucy  Brake?” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?”  John  Woodhatch 
inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I will  fetch  her  to  you.” 

“Tiiank  you,” she  replied.  “I  should  like  to 
see  her  for  a little  while.  Not  for  long.” 

“ No.” 

“And  you  will  come  back  soon ? You  are  not 
going  to  stop  away  from  me  at  the  last  ?”  she  said, 
half-fi-etfuily. 

“ I will  return  when  you  wish,  Hester.” 

“ In  half  an  hour,  then.” 

When  he  was  at  the  door  lie  paused  again. 

“You  will  not  distress  Lucy,  or  yourself,  by 
further  talk  conceniing  Morris,”  he  said. 

“ Have  I not  said  I leave  the  rest  in  your 
hands  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Trust  me  for  a little  while  longer,  John,” 
she  remarked.  “ I will  not  distress  this  Lucy  of 
whom  3'ou  think  so  much." 

“She  is  a weak  and  excitable  little  woman,” 
answered  John.  “ Poor  Lucy,  it  will  be  so  much 
fresh  misery  for  her  when  the  time  comes  to  tell 
her  the  truth.” 

“ After  all,  the  decision  is  with  her.  Morris 
was  her  loss  more  than  mine.  She  will  think  it 
justice  her  husband’s  murder  should  be  avenged.” 

“I  am  no  avenger,”  muttered  John  Wood- 
hatch  ; “ and,”  he  added,  “ I have  not  said  I be- 
lieve this  story." 

“ The  proofs  arc  with  you.” 

“They  will  be  before  the  night  closes.” 

“ Ah ! before  the  night  closes,”  repeated  Hes- 
ter Brake. 

John  Woodhatch  withdrew,  and  presently  Lucy 
stole  into  the  room,  and  took  her  place  at  the 
bedside.  But  Hester  Brake  was  not  conscious  of 
her  sister-in-law’s  presence ; she  had  fallen  asleep 
the  instant  after  John  Woodhatch  had  quitted 
her,  and  though  the  sleep  was  restless  ami  spas- 
modic, Lucy  decided  on  not  awakening  her.  It 
was  better  the  sick  woman  should  re.st,  she 
thought.  Hester  Brake  opened  her  eyes  some 
twenty  minutes  later,  and  regardeil,  almost  with 
surprise,  the  j’oung  woman  by  her  bedside.  She 
had  forgotten  she  had  sent  for  her ; she  only  re- 
membered that  one  old  friend  was  missing  from 
the  room. 

“ Where  is  John  ?”  she  asked,  in  a voice  that 
was  very  weak  now. 

“He  is  down-stairs.  You  sent  for  me,  he 
said.” 

“ Kitty  Vauch,  is  it?” 

“No,  Lucy.  I am  Lucy;  don’t  yon  know 
me  ?”  asked  the  widow,  bending  more  closely  to 
her. 

“Ah,  yes ! We  haven’t  loved  each  other  very 
much,  have  we  ?” 

“ We  have  not  understood  each  orfier ; that  was 
all,"  was  the  reply. 

“If  I have  been  unjust  to  you  in  any  way,  I 
am  very  soiTy.” 

“ Pray  do  not  think  of  me ; I was  not  just  my- 
self.” 

“ You  will  think  of  John  Woodhatch  present- 
ly. And  love  him  if  you  can.  And  tell  him, 
some  long  day  hence,  Lucy,”  she  murmured, 
“that  I — have  love<l  him — all  my  wasted  life, 
and  he  never,  never  thought  of  me !” 

She  closed  her  eyes  with  a heavy  sigh,  as 
though  sho  were  tired  out,  and  would  sleep  again 
before  Joim  Woodhatch  returned,  and  Lucy  did 
not  attempt  to  continue  the  conversation.  There 
was  a dread  upon  her  even  that  Hester  Brake 
might  seek  to  bind  her  by  some  promise  at  the 
last,  and  ill  might  come  of  that.  She  would  be 
glad  when  John  Woodhatch  returned  to  take  his 
post  here,  as  he  had  done  for  some  mysterious 
reason  all  the  day;  she  was  afraid  of  Hester 
Brake,  and  of  all  that  might  ensue  before  the 
parting  hour. 

Bui  the  liour  had  come  already,  and  the  part- 
ing had  taken  place  between  them.  This  poor, 
frail  life — wasted  it  had  not  lieen,  for  all  Hester’s 
sorrow  over  its  fancied  u.selessness — had  glided 
quietly  and  painlessly  away;  and  Lucy  did  not 
know  it  was  the  last  great  sleep  of  all  until  she 
looked  at  her  again,  and  saw  Gc^’s  seal  upon  the 
white,  still  face. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

T H K NIGHT  WALK. 

Over  the  grief  at  Farm  Forlorn  caii-sed  by  the 
passing  away  of  Hester  Brake  from  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  daily  life  we  can  afford  to  draw 
the  veil.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  there  was 
real  sorrow  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and  many 
weeping  for  the  loss  of  her.  The  strange  wo- 
man had  never  secured  much  love  for  herself; 
only  one  had  ever  professed  to  love  her,  or  to  be 
grateful  for  her  guidance;  and  almost  against 
her  will  she  had  brought  discord  into  the  Jives 
of  those  by  whom  she  had  been  surrounded. 
She  had  meant  all  for  the  best;  she  had  de- 
spised hypocris.v,  and  set  herself  to  baffle  it;  she 
had  been  irritable,  suspicious,  jealous,  and  eccen- 
tric by  turns;  but  there  were  many  in  Farm 
Forlorn  who  heard  of  her  decea.se  with  wet  eyes 
and  quivering  lip.s. 

Kitty  was  in  the  dead  woman’s  room,  incon- 
solable. 

“ I have  lo,«t  the  one  friend  I ever  had,”  she 
cried ; and  Mrs.  Cliaddcrtou  leaned  over  her  and 
attem|jtcd  .solace  vainly. 

“God  will  send  you  another  friend," said  Mrs. 
Chadderton;  “you  must  not  grieve  like  this  for 
her.” 

“ If  I had  only  seen  her  at  the  last ! if  they  had 
not  sent  me  from  her!  if  I might  have  told  her 
she  was  wrong  in  all  her  thoughts  of  Greg!” 
moaned  Kitty  to  herself.  “If  I could  have  seen 
her  once  more ! if  she  had  only  lived  another 
day !” 

Greg  Dorwai-d  s thoughts  were  very  different 
from  tliese. 

“ If  she  had  only  died  twenty-four  hours  ear- 
lier,” said  Greg,  moodily,  to  John  Woodhatcli, 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  Hester 
Brake  was  dead,  “it  would  have  been  so  much 
the  better.” 

“ For  you,  or  her  ?” 

“ For  both  of  us,”  was  the  reply.  “ I should 
have  esteemed  her  more,  and  she  would  not  have 
raked  up  a terrible  storv,  and  connected  me  with 
it  in  this  fashion.” 

“ Shall  we  speak  of  it  now  ?”  asked  Woodhatch, 
calmly. 

“ Yes,  surely,”  was  the  quick  replv. 

“ Let  us  get  out  of  the  house,”  .said  the  farmer ; 

“ there  are  too  many  listeners  here.  And  time 
is  precious  to  you,” 

Greg  looked  at  his  master,  but  .said  nothing. 

He  was  suspected,  then,  in  earnest ; this  was  no 
delusion,  no  wild  dream  of  a wild  woman.  Even 
John  Woodhatch  believed  what  Hester  Brake  had 
told  him.  And  yet  how  often  had  he  spoken  dis- 
paragingly of  her  manner  and  ideas,  setting  down 
the  trouble  in  his  house  at  time.s,  the  difference 
Ixjtweeii  his  friend.x,  to  her  interference.  He  did 
not  seem  to  think  of  this,  or  to  regard  Hester 
Brake  in  any  way  save  that  of  one  whose  woiti 
was  an  infallibility. 

They  passed  out  of  the  farm-house  togetlier; 
it  was  dark  night,  with  the  sky  sown  thick  with 
stars.  John  Woodhatch  looked  up  at  them  for 
a moment,  as  if  marvelling  at  their  beauty,  and 
then  master  and  pupil  were  on  the  high-road  to- 
gether. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  farm  there  was  a 
figure  waiting  for  them — a .shadowy,  ungainly  fig- 
ure, who,  it  was  evident,  was  expecting  them  to 
come  that  wav. 

“ Who  is  this  ?”  asked  Greg,  suspicions! v. 

“ It  is  Reuben  Fladge,”  answered  John  Wood- 
hatch  ; “ he  ha.s  been  waiting  for  me.”  I 

It  wa.s  on  Greg’s  lips  to  ask  a second  question,  I 
but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  he  refrained. 

It  was  as  well  not  to  appear  too  curious  or  too 
susyiicious. 

Reuben  Fladge  slouched  toward  them,  with  his 
head  bent  down,  and  liis  Imiid.s  thrust  to  the  bot- 
toms of  his  pockets.  The  news  had  reached  him 
too  of  Mi.ss  Brake’s  death. 

“.So  she's  gone,  sir,”  he  said,  when  they  were 
all  three  togetlier  on  tlie  high-road. 

“ Yes,  Fladge,  she  i.s  gone.” 

“She  was  a friend  to  me.  And,”  he  added, 
“I’m  awful  sorry.  It’s  one  good  ’un  gone  ; isn’t 
it,  Mr.  Woodhatch  ?” 

“ It  is.” 

“ And  the  good  are  precious  scarce,”  said 
Fladge,  quite  philosophically;  “a  dozen  or  two 
like  me  might  go,  and  nobody  the  wiser  or  the 
sorrier;  but  one  like  her  is  missed.” 

“ Yes,  Fladge,  the  good  are  precious  scarce,” 
repeated  John  Woodhatch,  ii-onically. 

“ When’s  the  funeral  ?” 

“ The  funeral  ?” 

“ It  ’ll  be  a fine  ’un,  I hope,”  said  Fladge.  “ There 
should  be  a lare  fuss  over  her — ho ! ho ! — if  I had 
anythink  to  do  with  it.” 

“She  is  not  in  her  coffin  yet,”  answered  the 
master,  moodily ; “ and  we  are  not  in  a hurry  to 
think  of  her  grave.” 

They  walked  on  slowly  for  a few  paces,  side  by 
side,  Greg  Dorward,  the  man  under  suspicioo, 
wondering  at  the  other  two.  Suddenly  John 
Woodhatch  stopped  again,  and  Greg  stopped 
with  him,  Fladge  plodding  slowly  in  advance. 

“ Greg,”  said  Woodhatch,  “ you  say  it  is  all 
false,  and  you  have  been  wrongfully  accused  ?” 

“ I do.” 

They  went  on  again.  When  they  had  over- 
taken Fladge,  John  Woodhatch  said  to  him, 

“ Do  you  remember  my  instructions  ?” 

“ Every  word  on  ’em,  master;  to  be  sure.” 

“ Then  go.” 

Reuben  Fladge  touched  his  cap,  and  with  long 
nnconth  strides  went  away  down  the  road,  and 
was  quickly  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  tramp  of 
his  rapidly  recoiling  footsteps  was  heard  for  a 
few  moments  after  he  had  disappeared,  and  it 
seemed  to  Greg’s  quick  ears  that  he  was  running. 

Greg  Dorward  did  not  ask  for  an  explanation 
of  this  movement,  and  affected  not  to  be  inter- 
ested by  it,  or  to  connect  it  with  the  charge  of 
murder  which  had  been  made  against  him.  He 
felt  it  was  all  part  of  the  new  and  lur'iJ  *'r!it  in 


which  he  stood,  however,  that  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er a chance  bad  been  offered  him,  and  he"  bad  let 
it  pass,  a.s  a chance  of  atonement  or  confession 
might  have  been  offered  to  a guilty  man. 

John  Woodhatch  explained  for  himself  that 
this  was  so ; and  yet  his  explanation  was  more 
of  a mystery  than  ever. 

“ I can  trust  Fladge,”  he  said  ; “ and  strange 
it  is  that  that  poor  silly  fellow  is  the  onivone  on 
whom  I can  rely — on  whom  we  both  cun  rely,” 
he  added.  ’ 

“ Why  should  I rely  on  him  ?”  asked  Greg. 

“ In  what  way  does  he  affect  me  ?” 

“Not  at  all.  I hope.  Yonr  being  innocent 
makes  all  things  clear  and  straight.  Your  being 
innocent,”  he  continued — “ why,  tliere  can  possi- 
bly  come  no  harm  of  this.  Otherwise — ” 

“ Otherwise !"  repeated  Greg,  in  a low  voice, 

“ Otherwise  it  may  be — destruction  !” 

Greg  did  not  reply.  The  mysterious  nature  of 
the  forces  opposing  him,  working  against  him, 
was  beyond  his  power  to  fntliom  yet,  and  he  could 
not  confront  that  which  at  present  was  concealed 
from  him.  He  was  at  war  with  the  dead,  not 
with  the  living,  and  he  could  not  confront  them. 
The  old  man  Spikins  in  the  church-yard,  the  wo- 
man still  and  cold  at  Fann  Forlorn,  were  the  en- 
emies of  his  peace,  and  he  knew  not  what  they 
had  said  in  their  lifetimes,  or  why  John  Wood- 
hatch  should  put  his  trust  in  them,  and  keep  it 
from  himself. 

He  had  not  long  to  speculate  on  this. 

“ We  will  walk  by  the  sea,  Greg,”  said  Wood- 
hatch;  “there  will  be  no  one  to  marvel  at  us 
there,  and  then  I can  explain.” 

“ I am  quite  ready,  sir.” 

But  there  w'as  John  Woodliatch  to  marvel  at 
Greg  Dorward’s  coolness,  his  imperturbability. 
Nothing  shook  the  nerves  of  the  young  man,  who 
was  prepared  for  any  revelation.  Surely  this  was 
conscious  innocence,  thought  Woodhatch,  and  all 
was  not  deceit  and  bravado,  after  all. 

They  struck  off  from  the  high-road  by  the 
shady  path  well  known  to  both  of  them  as  a 
short-cut  to  the  sea.  They  did  not  exchange 
another  word  till  the  dark  sands  were  beneath 
their  feet,  and  the  wind  was  moaning  across  the 
sea  at  them,  where,  in  the  distance,  the  restless, 
white-crested  waves  seemed  rising  up,  like  ghosts, 
to  look  at  them,  and  wonder  what  their  errand 
was  at  that  hour.  They  might  be  speaking  in 
hoarse  murmurs  of  them,  too,  and  passing  the 
news  on,  mile  by  mile,  along  the  shore,  and  dash- 
ing with  it  against  the  Yorkshire  rocks  some 
twenty  miles  away ! 

They  turned  in  the  direction  of  Skegs  Shore, 
wliere  the  village  was  where  Morris  Brake  was 
murdered,  and  the  gray  stone  church  where  Greg 
wH.s  to  have  been  married,  and  the  silent  church- 
yard where  the  man  struck  from  life  lay  sleep- 
ing— “unavenged,”  as  Hester  Brake  considered 
it — where  Lucy  had  lived,,  whom  these  two  men 
both  had  loved,  and  loved  strangely,  considering 
her  pa.st  and  their  own. 

“Tliis  way,”  said  Greg.  “Would  it  not  be 
better  to  take  the  coast  toward  Bleathorpe  ? No 
one  would  meet  us  in  that  direction.” 

“ Does  it  matter  ?” 

“ Not  at  all.” 

“Then  we  will  go  this  way,  where  the  tnith 
will  meet  us  presently,”  rcpli^  the  farmer. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
the  crisis. 


SiuE  by  side,  and  silently  for  a while,  went 
master  and  pupil,  with  God’s  stars  shining  down 
ufKiu  them.  All  was  very  desolate  and  dark; 
only  those  familiar  with  this  long  stretch  of  sand 
could  have  found  their  way  upon  it,  or  been  at 
nil  at  ease  there.  The  higher  sandy  ridges  which 
at  daytime  marked  the  line  of  coast  were  eom- 
pleU'ly  lost  in  the  blackness  of  the  night,  and 
only  the  hrraking  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore 
denoted  where  the  sea  was.  All  was  one  long, 
wide  stretch  of  desolation,  which  grew  blacker 
and  denser  as  they  advanc^,  and  presently  sub- 
merged them. 

Here  they  could  speak  without  fear  of  listen- 
ers. Here  hardly  a Lincolnshire  man  would  trust 
himself  on  such  a night  as  this.  Smuggling  had 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  wind  came  with  icy 
coldness  across  the  water,  and  moaned  piteously 
after  .sundown,  as  though  the  night  was  scaring  it 

“There isn’t  a great  deal  to  tell  you,  Greg, and 
you  may  answer  or  not,  as  it  seems  better  for 
you,”  commenced  John  Woodhatch ; “ to  me  it  is 
at  present  so  like  truth,  it  would  be,  if  false,  a He 
so  unnecessary  and  base,  that  I am  daunted  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  And,  Greg,  I am  verily 
afraid  for  you,  as  for  a son  whom  I have  loved — 
whom  for  liLs  good  fight  upward  1 have  honored 
until  now.” 

Greg’s  lips  moved  twice  before  he  could  reply, 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  sec  this.  Then  the  answer 
came  in  six  short  words. 

“ I thank  you  for  that  honor,”  rang  out  in 
such  sad,  tremulous  tones  that  the  listener  was 
startled. 

“ It  was  Spikins  who  told  Miss  Brake  what  he 
considered  was  the  tnitli  of  Morris’s  murder. 
That  you  know  already." 

“ He  told  it  for  money,  doubtless.  What  would 
he  have  not  done  for  money  ?”  asked  Greg,  in  his 
usual  tones. 

“ He  was  not  a man  whose  bare  word  was  to 
be  tnisteil ; all  his  life  he  was  untrustworthy, 
though  probably,  after  his  fashion,  faithful  w 
me,”  said  Woodhatch.  “ I did  not  look  for  vir- 
tues in  him,  knowing  what  he  had  been,  and  I 
had  begun  with  him  too  late.  But  it  is  always 
too  late  with  me,”  he  added,  “and  I have  not 
been  a lucky  man,  whatever  they  may  say  in  Lin- 
colnshire.” 

“ Well,  well,  sir,”  asked  Greg,  a little  imp*- 
tieiitly,  “ what  did  Spikins  tell  Miss  Brake?” 

“ That  you  were  at  Skegs  Shore — down  by  the 
church — and  hiding  in  the  porch — on  the  mgbt 
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when  Morris  was  with  his  young  wife  at  the  par- 
son’s house.  Spikins  had  been  at  the  Swan  all 
the  evening,  and  coining  out  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  you,  and  had  resolved  to  watch  you, 
as  you  were  watching  some  one  else.  Is  that 
true 

“ That  I was  in  the  village  late  at  night  ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“ It  is  not  true,”  answered  Greg ; “ the  old 
man  has  invented  this.” 

“ He  had  been  watching  the  farm  for  many 
nights,  for  that  matter.  Mrs.  Chadderton  had  set 
him  to  watch,  having  misgivings  that  all  was  not 
fair  play  about  us.  But  this  night,”  said  John 
Woodhatch,  “ he  had  left  his  trust  and  gone  to 
the  village  to  drink.” 

“This  is  a drunken  man’s  testimony,  then,” 
said  Greg,  very  scornfully. 

“ Whether  he  was  drunk  or  not  I can  not  say ; 
he  said  he  was  sober.  You  waited  until  the  vil- 
lage lights  were  out,  and  then  you  went  on  to 
Larcom’s,  where  you  knew  Morris  was.  There 
you  waited  again,  and  then — ” 

“.And  then,” echoed  Greg. 

“ And  then  Morris  Brake  came  forth,  and  there 
was  a sudden  and  awful  struggle  between  you, 
and  Morris  Brake  was  left  dead  upon  the  road.” 

“ It  is  a mad  story,”  said  Greg,  in  a suppressed 
tone.  “ Why  should  I have  wanted  to  kill  Lucy’s 
husband  ? What  was  he  to  me  ?” 

“ He  had  done  you  an  injury,  it  may  be,  and 
you  were  revengeful ; or  he  had  discovered  you 
were  watching  him,  and  struck  you,  and  in  your 
rage  you  struck  back  and  killed  him.  That  seems 
the  story  to  me.  God  knows  if  I read  it  aright. 
I am  not  a far-seeing  man,”  he  added  ; “ I have 
no  knowledge  of  human  character ; I am  no  wiser 
than  a child.” 

“ How  could  I have  killed  him  ?”  asked  Greg — 
“he  was  a giant  in  strength  to  me.” 

“ You  carried  in  your  hands  a steel  spud,  which 
has  been  missing  from  the  night  of  the  murder,” 
continued  Woodhatch.  “It  was  mine.  Mrs. Chad- 
derton knew  it  was  gone,  and  in  fear  of  me,  as 
though  I had  done  it,  said  not  a word  to  any  liv- 
ing soul.  It  was  evidence  which  might  have 
hanged  me  had  it  been  discovered,  and  it  was 
branded  with  my  name.” 

“ Well  r 


“You  might  have  hidden  that,  more  for  my 
sake  than  your  own,  Greg  Dorward.  Heaven 
knows  whether  you  were  anxious  to  spare  mo 
from  false  evidence,  or  only  wished  to  save  your- 
self. I can  not  guess  your  thoughts,”  he  con- 
tinued, “but  you  hid  the  weapon  which  took 
Morris’s  life,  and  your  cap  al.so,  which,  stained 
with  blood,  had  fallen  into  the  roadway  where  he 
lav  stiff  and  stark.” 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  Greg  Dorward  cower  at 
this?  The  darkness  was  so  thick  about  them 
both  it  was  diflScult  to  say.  But  there  came  no 
response  from  Greg,  and  it  sounded  as  if  his 
breath  was  short  and  quick,  as  though  the  pace 
at  which  they  had  been  striding  was  almost  too 
much  for  him. 

“ Shall  I go  on  ?”  asked  Woodhatch. 

“ Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “ if  there  is  more  to 
tell.” 


“ There  is  more.” 

“ 1 listen,”  responded  Greg. 

“ That  steel  spud  you  buried  with  your  cap, 
and  Spikins  saw  you  do  it,  and  told  Mis>.s  Brake 
where  she  could  find  them  for  herself,”  said 
Woodhatch.  “ It  was  the  new  Reformatory  cap, 
which  was  lost  a few  days  after  you  had  come  to 
the  farm,  if  you  remember.” 

“And  I buried  them, you  say.  Where?” 

John  Woodhatch  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
pointed  across  the  murky  waste  of  sea-sand. 

“ Where  that  light  is.  Can  you  see  it  burn- 
ing ?” 

“ A light  upon  the  sands  ?”  asked  Greg. 

“Yes, this  way  ; standing  where  I stand,  you 
can  see  it  in  the  distance.” 

Greg  look  his  master’s  place  and  looked  for 
himself. 


Yes,  a light  was  shining  a few  hundreil  yards 
away,  amongst  the  timbers  of  the  ship  which 
had  been  wrecked  there  many  years  ago,  and  left 
its  skeleton  as  testimony  of  disaster. 

“ Who  is  there  ?”  asked  Greg,  breathlessly. 

“ Reuben  Pladge.” 

“ What  is  he  doing  ? Searching  for  those 
things?” 

“Yes." 


“ Does  he  know  for  what  purpose  ?” 

“ No.  But  I must  tell  him,  Greg,  in  my  de- 
fense and  his,  for  he  too,  poor  fellow,  was  made 
the  scapegoat  of  this  crime.  Unless — ” 

“Unless  what?”  asked  Greg. 

“Unless  you  trust  in  me  to  bear  the  truth, 
and — keep  your  secret  still,”  answered  John 
Woodhatch,  sternly ; “ unless  you  tell  me  all  at 
once.” 


Greg  Dorward  was  strangely  silent,  and  they 
walked  on  toward  the  light,  shining  now  across 
the  sands  like  a beacon  to  guide  their  steps  to- 
ward it. 

Suddenly  Greg  stopped  and  crossed  his  hands 
together— clutched  them  together  passionately, 
and  looked  down. 

“ Yes,  I can  trust  you,  master,”  he  cried ; “ and 
—God  help  me !— I killed  him.” 

“God  help  you  indeed,  my  poor,  weak,  misera- 
ble Greg,  with  this  man’s  death  upon  your  con- 
science all  these  years!”  said  Woodhatch,  sol- 
emnly. 

He  had  expected  the  avowal;  he  had  been 
waiting  for  it;  but  none  the  less  it  came  upon 
him  with  a crushing  force — a truth  that  with  its 
weight  of  horror  nearly  bore  him  down. 

“ Ah,  sir,  I am  not  so  bad  as  you  may  think,” 
cried  Greg,  speaking  quickly  and  earnestly.  “ I 
am  not  so  great  a villain,  not  his  murderer  in 
cold  blood,  as  you  have  fancied,  although  his  death 
IB  on  my  soul,  and  he  haunts  me  night  after 
night — a something  that  will  not  rest  in  Skegs 
Shore  church-yard,  and  will  not  let  me  be.  I did 
follw  him — I was  curious.  I bad  been  listening 


to  your  quarrel  with  him,  and  when  he  went  away 
I followed  almost  without  motive,  save  to  know 
where  he  was  going.  When  he  came  from  Mr. 
Larcom’s  house  he  saw  me,  and  rushed  at  me  for 
a spy ; he  struck  me,  kicked  me,  shook  me  like  a 
rat,  and  when  he  let  me  go  I killed  him  with  the 
spud  I had  brought  away  with  me  for  protection. 
I did  not  mean  to  kill  him — I did  not  know  what 
I was  doing;  but  at  the  first  blow  he  dropped 
down  dead.  What  could  have  been  expected  of 
a wretch  like  me  save  murder?  I was  incorri- 
gible from  the  first.  You  should  have  left  me 
where  I was,  sir ; I was  fit  for  nothing  better.  I 
was  from  the  streets  and  the  prison.  My  father 
and  mother  were  bad,  and  I had  never  known 
what  good  was.” 

“ Yes, yes,”  said  W’oodhatch,in  reply ; “I  know. 
Your  life  might  have  been  mine,  your  sin  might 
have  been  mine.  You  are  the  shadow  of  myself 
even  in  this ; for  I would  have  killed  your  father, 
and  even  hoped  I had  killed  him.  Why  should 
I be  your  judge,  your  accuser  ?” 

“ Ah  ! you  were  always  generous,”  cried  Greg ; 
“and  you — you  will  not  say  a word  of  this.  I 
have  repented  years  ago ; I have  suffered.  It  was 
his  death,  after  all,  which  made  my  life  a differ- 
ent and  better  one.  ‘ I will  atone  for  this,’  I said, 

‘ until  the  end  of  my  days.’  ” 

“ Atonement  comes  late ; and  you  would  have 
kept  this  crime  concealed,  or  let  any  poor  soul 
suffer  in  your  stead,  so  that  you  were  safe,”  said 
John  Woodhatch.  “ No,  you  are  no  hero,  no 
penitent — only  a coward,  who  has  acted  like  a 
coward  through  it  all.  What  will  you  <lo?” 

“ I can  not  say.” 

“ It  is  not  safe  to  remain  here,  and  I would  not 
have  you  at  my  right  hand  if  it  were.” 

“ No,”  answered  Greg. 

“ What  may  ooze  out  from  this  day,  what  may 
have  escaped,  God  know.s.  for  there  are  many 
spies  about  the  place.  But  I will  not  put  a rope 
round  the  neck  of  one  who  has  shared  my  home, 
my  trust.  You  must  go — you  must  disappear  at 
once.  And  Lucy  Brake  must  know  the  truth  of 
this,  when  you  are  safe  away.” 

“ Yes — good  God ! yes,”  said  Greg,  “ she  must.” 

“ To-morrow  you  will  get  away  from  here,  osten- 
sibly on  business.  In  your  place,  I would  go 
abroad,  and  by  repentance,  honest  industry,  try 
to  make  atonement  for  an  awful  past.  Money 
shall  not  be  wanting.” 

“ I have  some — I — I can  not  take  it  from  you.” 

“ We  will  talk  of  this  to-morrow.  Now  let  me 
go  on  alone  to  Reuben  Fladge,”  he  said;  “you 
will  not  care  to  come  with  me  further.” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“ V cry  well.” 

John  Woodhatch  walked  on,  leaving  Greg  Dor- 
ward looking  after  him,  a silent,  motionless  figure 
on  the  sands,  a man  struck,  as  it  were,  into  stone 
by  the  grim  truth  which  had  come  to  him  and 
imma.sked  him.  But  when  the  master  had  gone 
a few  yards,  Greg  was  at  his  side  again  with  a 
mad,  quick  plunge,  and  a cry  as  of  a wounded 
animal.  He  seized  the  master’s  right  hand  in 
lK)th  of  his,  and  held  it  very  tightly. 

“ If  I see  you  no  more — if  I know  you  no  more 
from  this  night — God  bless  vou  for  yo\ir  mercy, 
Mr.  Woodhatch !” 

Then  he  relinquished  his  grip,  and  was  gone. 
He  had  vanished  away  in  the  darkness,  leaving 
ne  trace. 

John  Woodhatch  called  to  him,  but  there  was 
no  reply ; then  ho  walked  on  again  toward  the 
old  dead  ship,  and  passed  through  its  gaunt  oak- 
en ribs  into  the  sand-drift  within,  and  where  the 
liintern  light  was  glowing;  where  was  Reuben 
Fladge  too,  with  the  sand  lieaped  high  about  him, 
standing  knee-deep  in  a trench  which  he  had  dug, 
and  in  his  hands  were  a long  steel  spud  and  the 
fragments  of  a boy’s  blue  cap. 

“ Here  they  he,  sir,”  he  said,  as  John  Wood- 
hatch  came  toward  him. 

[to  n«  OOSTINUXD.] 


ENGLISH  GOSSIP. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

A Street  Preacher.— The  Murder  of  Professor  Palmer, 
—Railway  Accidents.— A left-handed  Bride — Mr. 
Oladstone  and  the  Consumptive.— Freeman  r.  Dick- 
ens. 

A PERSONAGE  has  been  “ disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  metropolis”  by  preaching  “ the  city’s  doom” 
from  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  One  can 
not  say  that  the  mantle  of  Solomon  Eagle  had 
descended  on  him  (because  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  that  gentleman  had  no  clothes),  nor  did  he 
carry  on  his  head  a flaming  brazier,  but  in  other 
respects  he  played  the  part  of  his  famous  proto- 
type very  creditably.  When  the  Dean’s  verger 
called  him,  pitifully,  “ My  poor  man,”  and  begged 
him  not  to  disturb  the  congregation,  he  replied, 
“I  am  not  poor;  I am  rich  in  spiritual  gifts.” 
Before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  seemed  greatly  scan- 
dalized at  “ the  City”  being  found  fault  with  by 
anybody,  and  especially  by  a nobody  like  the 
present  offender,  he  stuck  to  it  that  he  had  a 
mission  to  declare  its  destruction.  “But  you 
have  no  right,  sir,”  said  his  lordship,  “ to  arro- 
gate to  youi-self  such  things  as  that.  If  you 
want  to  preach,  you  should  hire  a room,  and  put 
up  placards.”  For  this  rather  material  and  Lord- 
Mayorish  notion  of  a spiritual  mission,  the  unfor- 
tunate prophet  had  no  means,  even  if  he  had  the 
inclination;  so  he  has  gone  to  prison,  and  be- 
come a martyr,  which  was  perhaps  his  object. 

The  terrible  deUils  of  Professor  Palmer’s  mur- 
der by  the  Arabs  have  brought  into  prominence 
the  theory  of  asphyxiation  during  a rapid  descent. 
It  appears  that  the  professor  and  his  companions 
were  given  the  choice  of  deaths,  and  that  the 
former  preferred  to  find  it  hv  a leap  from  a pre- 
cipice. He  was  probably  under  tlie  impreMion, 
which  is  the  popular  one,  that  suffocation  ensues 
when  one  falls  from  a great  height  before  one 
touches  the  ground.  The  matter  depends,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  height  from  which  one  is  precip- 
itated ; but  according  to  La  Nature,  the  French 


scientific  periodical,  this  must  be  very  great  to 
cause  asphyxiation.  It  points  out  that  from  the 
top  of  Notre  Dame — the  towers  of  which  have 
been  often  the  scene  of  suicide — the  depth  of  fall 
being  only  180  feet,  the  velocity  acquired  in  the 
time  (less  than  four  seconds)  is  not  so  great  as 
that  attained  on  French  railways,  where  neither 
engine-drivers  nor  stokers  suffer  from  great  speed, 
though  passengers  very  often  suffer  from  their 
not  going  half  fast  enough.  The  case  is  also 
cited  of  a man  falling  from  the  top  of  the  Col- 
umn of  July  on  an  awning,  and  escaping  with 
only  a few  contusions.  And  Mr.  Renny  asserts 
that  in  the  island  of  Oahu  he  was  shown  by  the 
missionaries  a man  who  had  fallen  from  a veri- 
fied height  of  1000  feet,  and  not  much  the  worse 
for  it,  having  come  upon  a growth  of  ferns. 
Asked  as  to  his  sensations  in  mid-air,  he  said,  “ It 
was  dazzling.”  Under  these  circumstances  La 
Nature  thinks  it  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  in- 
tending suicides,  that  the  idea  of  a person  who 
falls  from  a great  height  being  killed  before  he 
reaches  the  ground  sliould  be  exploded. 

Among  the  sufferers  in  a late  railway  accident 
was  a professional  aeronaut.  He  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  dangers  of  ordinary  travel  in  this 
country,  and  has  almost  made  up  his  mind  never 
to  enter  a train  again.  A mail-eoachmnn  of  the 
old  time,  finding  his  speedy  “ cattle”  superseded 
by  the  iron  horse,  used  to  express  himself  in  a 
similar  manner.  “ When  a haccident  ’appens  to 
a coach,”  he  said,  “ why,  there  you  are;  but  if 
anything  goes  wrong  with  a hengine.  why,  where 
are  you  ?”  He  had,  however,  more  logic  on  his 
side  than  our  friend  of  the  balloon,  who  reminds 
me  rather  of  Hood's  sailor,  who  was  lost  in  aston- 
ishment how  people  could  venture  to  stay  on 
land  in  a gale  of  wind,  “ with  tiles  and  chimney- 
pots a-flying.” 

I suppose  the  most  ludicrous  incidents  in  real 
life  are  always  to  be  found  in  breach-of-promise 
cases.  In  one  of  these  last  week  the  plaintiff 
(plaintively  enough)  admits  that  she  was  “left- 
handed,”  but  that  her  faithless  swain  had  always 
known  about  it,  and  had  therefore  no  excuse  for 
breaking  his  engagement  on  that  account.  One 
can  understand  a left-handed  marriage  being 
deemed  objectionable,  but  the  fact  of  a young 
woman  being  left-handed  would,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  never  been  taken  as  a serious  draw- 
back by  any  wooer. 

To  my  mind,  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  young  lady  in  consumption  at 
Wigan  is  very  illustrative  of  his  character,  and 
also  most  creditable  to  him.  She  sent  him  a 
book-marker  on  his  birthday,  with  “ The  Bible  our 
Guide”  worked  in  silk  upon  it,  accompanied  with 
a few  words  of  farewell.  He  returns  her  flowers 
and  grapes,  and  an  autograph  letter  with  this 
sentence  in  it : " May  tlie  guidance  you  are  good 
enough  to  desire  on  my  behalf  avail  you  fully  on 
every  step  of  that  journey  in  which,  if  I do  not 
precede,  I can  not  but  shortly  follow  you.”  It  is 
not  only  the  good  feeling  but  the  courage  of  the 
man  which  one  admires,  since,  poor  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  I suppose  he  knows  that  half 
his  own  admirers  will  laugh  at  his  “ sentimental 
folly,”  and  nine-tenths  of  his  opponents  will  give 
it  a liarsher  name. 

If  anything  of  what  is  done  here  below  can 
touch  vanished  spirits,  it  must  be  the  obituaries 
tliat  are  written  of  them — not  by  their  enemies, 
for  the  principle  of  de  mortuh  is  generally  re- 
.spected,  blit  by  their  injudicious  friends.  In 
Mannillan'a  Magazine  tliere  is  an  article  upon 
Trollope  by  Mr.  Freeman,  which  is  enough  to 
make  that  honest,  straightforw.ard  story-teller 
turn  in  his  grave.  Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  have 
known  him  only  in  his  later  years,  but  has  treated 
him — as  he  treats  historj’ — in  a rough  dogmatic 
style  which  would  have  immensely  annoyed  him  ; 
but  what  would  have  absolutely  disgusted  him  is 
his  eulogist’s  folly  in  attempting  to  raise  him 
above  Dickens.  Mr.  Freeman  calls  “ Dickens’s 
characters”  (as  if  he  had  created  three,  or  per- 
haps four)  “ forced  and  unnatural  caricatures.” 
If  a man  can  write  like  this  of  what  lies  under 
his  nose,  the  idea  naturally  occurs  to  us,  “ How 
are  we  to  believe  him  wlien  he  writes  history?” 
wliere  he  can  not  have  the  same  opportunity  of 
judgment.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Freeman  or  any 
other  second-class  writer  can  affirm  can  push 
Charles  Dickens  from  the  pedestal  on  which  he 
stands,  yards  high  above  all  his  contemporaries ; 
but  such  insolent  and  foolish  words  do  harm  to 
the  person  it  is  the  speaker’s  intention  to  honor, 
by  provoking  comparison.  Anthony  Trollope  was 
a great  novelist,  but  he  is  no  more  to  be  mated 
with  Dickens  than  Mr.  Freeman  with  Carlyle  or 
Macaulay.  R.  Kemble,  of  London. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

As  a weather  sharp.  Dr.  E.  Stone  Wiggins,  of 
Canada,  is  disappointing,  not  because  his  prog- 
nostications fail  of  fulfillment,  for  that  is  the 
fate  of  the  forecasts  of  all  weather  prophets,  but 
because  ho  allows  his  equanimity  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  result.  He  even  seems  to  uke  it  to  heart 
that  the  prediction  on  which  tie  said  he  would 
stake  his  reputation  failed  to  be  verified,  and  be 
is  chargeable  with  an  act  so  unprofessional  as 
acknowledging  that  he  made  an  error.  He  is 
credited,  however,  wiili  saying,  quite  warmly,  that 
the  storm  which  he  has  predicted  for  March  will 
be  severe  enough  to  set  him  riglit  before  the  pub- 
lic, notwithstanding  his  recent  failure.  In  this 
utterance  he  further  betrays  his  weakness.  An 
able  weather  prophet  would  have  demanded  that 
faith  be  put  in  his  latest  prognostication  on  the 
assumption  that  he  had  never  yet  fallen  into  an 
error.  Evidently  Dr.  Wiggins  is  made  of  too 
common  stuff ; he  is  too  much  like  other  mortals 
to  succeed  as  a weather  sharp. 

At  the  instance  of  the  judiciary,  the  titled  per- 
sonages of  Prussia  are  required  to  vindicate  be- 
fore or  on  the  first  day  of  April  their  right  to 
the  titles  which  they  claini.  U is  beltev^  that 


a good  many  of  the  “ barons”  will  find  them- 
selves, on  the  last  day  of  grace,  in  a mood  which 
is  supposed  to  prevail  on  that  day  above  all  oth- 
ers. One  cause  of  the  condition  of  things  which 
led  to  this  action  of  the  judiciary  is  the  fact  that 
in  many  instances  the  second  and  younger  sons, 
and  even  daughters,  of  baronial  families  have  as- 
sumed the  title  when  it  legally  belonged  only  to 
the  father  or  eldest  son. 

Unusual  evidence  of  the  joyousness  of  the  oc- 
casion is  contained  in  a marriage  announcement 
wliich  appears  in  the  Mecklenburg  Gazette.  The 
notice  runs  : “We  have  the  honor  to  announce 
the  marriage  of  our  daughter  Louise  with  Mr. 
Notemann,  of  Berlin-Schwerin,  January  8,1883. 
H.  Mailer  and  wife.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
half-dozen.  The  Lord  be  praised !” 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  of 
which  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew  is  president,  and 
Miss  Ellen  B.  Coe  librarian,  has  purchased  a 
building  in  Bond  Street  for  its  use,  and  is  mak- 
ing tlie  necessary  alterations.  The  third  annual 
report  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
library.  Gifts  of  books  and  magazines  from 
leading  publishing  houses  and  other  friends  are 
acknowledged. 

Christian  Work  in  New  York  is  the  title  of  a 
valuable  pamphlet  issued  annually  from  the  Bi- 
ble House.  Asides  giving  the  annual  report  of 
the  City  Mission,  it  contains  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  all  the  churches  of  this  city,  such 
as  the  names  of  the  ministers,  the  locations  of 
the  churches,  and  the  hours  of  service. 

A board  of  supervisors  in  California  recently 
appropriated  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
buying  a wooden  leg  for  a pauper,  and  charged 
the  expenditure  to  “ permanent  repairs  and  im- 
provements.” 

Vandalism  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington  this 
winter  is  said  to  have  cost  the  statue  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country  a big  toe,  Roger  Williams  a 
little  finger,  and  an  Indian  woman  in  the  Colum- 
bus group  all  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
describes  the  rooms  which  Mr.  G.  VV.  Childs,  pixi- 
prietor  of  the  Public  ledger,  has  fitted  up  for  his 
city  editor  and  reporters  at  an  outlay  of  some 
five  thousand  dollars.  City-Editor  MeWade  will 
make  his  assignments  while  sitting  in  a rocking- 
chair  which  is  described  as  a wonder  of  ease  and 
elegance,  before  a desk  especially  designed  for 
him.  His  feet  will  rest  on  an  Axminster  carpet 
of  beautiful  design,  and  the  light  from  without 
will  be  subdued  by  curtains  of  old-gold  fabric 
suspended  by  brass  rings  from  bars  of  beaten 
copper.  He  will  be  separated  from  his  reporters 
by  a partition  of  stained  glass  set  iu  lead,  the 
beauty  of  whicli  is  said  to  surpass  evervtliing  of 
its  kind  that  has  been  seen  in  Pliiladelphia  be- 
fore. The  reporters  will  prepare  their  copy  at 
walnut  desks  under  costly  brass  chandeliers  filled 
with  both  gas  and  electric  burners.  On  the  floor 
of  walnut  and  ash  are  heavy  Turkish  rugs.  The 
wall-paper  of  both  rooms  is  rich  and  costly.  The 
i-ooms  are  said  to  be  the  finest  of  their  kind  in 
the  world. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  has  celebrated  recently 
its  removal  to  a new  six-story  marble  building 
by  issuing  a twenty-page  paper  containing  a his- 
tory of  the  Advertiser  from  its  beginning,  seventy 
years  ago,  with  biographies  of  its  former  editors, 
and  an  article  on  journalism  in  Boston.  The  new 
building  is  provided  with  the  most  valuable  mod- 
ern appliances,  including  the  electric  light. 

The  Inspector  of  Buildings  has  been  com- 
mendably  active  since  the  recent  disastrous  fire 
in  Milwaukee.  Not  long  ago  he  directed  that  fire- 
escapes  be  placed  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  House 
for  the  Detention  of  Witnesses,  which  is  in  re- 
ality a prison.  The  windows  opening  upon  the 
fire-escapes — which  were  promptly  put  in  place 
— are  heavily  barred,  and  in  case  of  fire  it  would 
be  as  impossible  to  get  to  the  fire-escapes  as  it  is 
to  get  to  them  when  there  is  no  fire.  It  is  said 
that  the  inspector  will  order  that  openings  be 
made  through  the  grating  at  the  windows,  but  if 
this  be  done  the  House  of  Detention  will  not  de- 
tain. The  dilemma  is  perplexing — the  more  so 
because  many  of  the  inmates  of  tlie  house  are 
there  through  no  fault  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
make  their  detention  justifiable  if  it  deprives 
them  of  any  of  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  persons 
at  large  for  escaping  peril  in  the  form  of  flames. 

Instead  of  offering  chromos,  a new  clerical  jour- 
nal of  Rome,  11  Ooffredo,  promises  to  each  annu- 
al subscriber  six  hundred  masses,  to  be  celebra- 
ted by  the  priest  of  the  subscriber’s  choosing. 

Kwong  Ki  Chin,  a learned  Chinaman,  has  re-- 
cently  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  his  native 
land  to  further  the  publication  of  books  calcula- 
ted to  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  English 
tongue  in  Chinese  schools.  He  is  the  autlior  of 
an  English  and  Chinese  dictionary,  a dictionary 
of  Euglisli  phrastes,  and  a manual  of  correspond- 
ence and  social  usage,  besidts  other  works  of 
less  importance.  The  manuscripts  which  he  took 
with  him  filled  three  large  boxea^  Ho  said  hcb 
fore  departing  that  he  should  have  his  book.s 
up  by  Chinese  printers,  and  should  bring  thn  pu 
pier-mach6  inatriecs  back  to  this  counMwywi4www 
the  rest  of  the  work  le  be  done.  Kwwng  Ki 
Cliin  w.i»=»  mcmhiT  of  the  Ediica^^^yjofflww. 
slon  sent  to  the  Uiiiied  Stataa  sorn^^Se^ijM, 
but  severed  his  coiineetiuii  with  that 
years  ago,  on  the  ilcatli  of  uuc.  of-bis- • 
Chinese  custom  furbiddin|  litm  taJMMilim 
cmplay  of  the  gtfemuient  dqdlpilnVinad  ^ 
mourning.  ^ 
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I ably  prosperous.  Tiie  School  of  Law  is  the  lai 
land,  numbering  one  hundred  and  ninety  student 
I first  in  America  to  present  and  insi.st  upon  a thiv 
study  as  a prerequisite  to  graduation. 
dents  at  present  in  i — ’ 

tended  that  the  new  ^ 

a series  of  buildings,  to  be  erected"  as  the  means  shairL" 
until  all  the  different  departments  of  the  University 
conveniently  and  worthily  housed  as  " --  • • 

Liberal  Arts. 


est  in  Sew  Eng. 
Yet  it  was  the 

years’  coui-se  of 

^ Tlie  whole  number  of  stu- 

ittendanec  at  the  University  is  572.  It  is  in 
‘^acob  Sleeper  Hall”  shaH'be  but  the  first  of 
e provided, 

, diall  be  as 
IS  at  present  the  College  of 


j main  stairways,  one  on  either 
hand,  leading  to  the  upper  sto- 
rie.«,  where  are  found  a large  lec- 
ture-hall,  lecture-rooms,  offices 
forthe  Presidcn  t,  Deans,  and  pro- 
fe.ssors,  Peihaps  the  most  at- 
tractive  room  of  all  is  the  spa- 
^ I cious  “Study  for  Young  Ladies,” 
a sketch  of  which  is  given  here- 
with. A brick  fire-place  of  gen- 
erous width  is  built  the  whole 
height  of  the  room,  ornamented 
with  moulded  brick,  inscribed 
lena-cotta  panels,  and  Chelsea 
tile.s.  A niche  above  the  fire- 
place  contains  a bust  of  Minerva. 
At  either  side  of  the  chimnev  is 
a lieep  oaken  settle.  The  ends 
of  the  room  are  semicircular  in 
plan,  and  have  wide  divans  of 
- corresponding  shape.  It  is  in- 
tendini  to  place  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the.sc  semicircles  a life- 
sized  statue  now  being  cut  in 
Italy.  The  side  of  the  room  op- 
posite to  the  fire-place  has  a 
the  i-eference  library,  with  desks  and 
g its  whole  length,  while  high  nlmve  i.s 
antique  quarry-work,  cut  crystals,  and 
idows  make  a beautiful  bit  of  color  set 


THE  ARMOR-PLATE  TRIALS  AT  SPE; 

The  contest  between  guns  and  armor,  which  began  me 
I twenty  years  ago,  still  continues.  At  first  the  advantao-e 
the  side  of  the  defense;  for  with  the  fiS-jiounder,  the  heavi 
then  afloat,  even  the  iron  skins  of  the  early  armored  vesse 
iinpcnetrable.  The  call  for  heavier  ordnance  successive 
duced  the  huge  American  smooth-bores  and  the  powerfu 
guns  of  Arm-htrono,  Kki  cp,  Wiutwoktii,  and  others.  \S’i 
attack  then  in  the  a.scendant,  the  iron-founders  re-enforo 
targets  with  still  stouter  plates;  but  the  gun-makers,  rulivi 
their  device  of  chambering,  their  mammoth  grain  powder 
improved  projcetile.s,  and  tlieir  hydraulic  gear,  again  seiz. 
lead.  Meanwhile  Italy,  redeemed  and  renewing  her  youth 
Vktor  Emani-el,  pressed  again  into  the  front  rank  of  naval  p. 
as  if  the  spirits  of  her  dukes  and  doges  had  risen  from  a .sh 
centuries  to  lead  her  on.  With  the  audacious  conception  < 
put/io  and  Dandolo,  lier  lUdia  and  I^panto,  she  surpa.s.sed  all 
itime  powers  alike  in  artillery  and  ai  mor.  It  wa.s  natural  tin 
trial  ground  should  become  the  central  arena  of  the  striigc 
cannon  against  cuiras.s,  and  the  fortified  .shores  of  the  nol^ 
of  SfKJzia  soon  eclipsed  the  fame  of  Shoebiirvness  and  GAvre. 
The  recent  November  experiments  at  Siiezia  were  undert 


A raw  steps  northeast  from  the  State-house,  in  the 
he  C<v  Hall,  within  the  triangle  formed  by  drawin-' 
Imc.s  bctwe.,m  the  library  buildings  of  the  Do.ston  Ath 
.Mai-..adi...setts  FUstorical  Society,  and  the  .New  Emdan. 

fln<ra7  """7  M ^"o'-Poration  of  Boston  Unii 

found  a remarkiibly  central,  quiet,  and  eligible  site  f, 

Iht  bml.lmg  wa.s  dedicated  some  weeks  ago  with  addre 

. D A-  rie.sidcut  of  the  Institute  . 

^ ' ’ < ooK,  and  others. 

of  ih^  ' new  hall 

ate  Isaac  Ru  ii.  Esq.,  and  the  Kate  Hon.  Lee  Claki.in  fai 

ocuseti  of  Harvard  L niversity,and  for  twoor  three  terms 
>)  the  Executive  Councils  of  Governors  Banks  and  A\r 
itee^^rl'?!  Gorporation  of  Boston  Univorait 

H I n from  the  bogmnmg  one  of  the  most  liberal,  infliieiiti 
Tl  e'fT^l  f a life-long  friend  of  ed 

is  I n/  r ^ 'a*'’  ‘Somerset  Street  is  eiglit^ 

IS  built  of  pressed  and  moulded  brick  and  terra  cotta  1 
ni  ce  It  IS  massive  and  substantial,  with  deeply  recessed 
freelv  treated  Rm 

A pan  of  the  window.?  have  the  tramsom  lights  glazed  wi 

tin^iol"?!’"'’  V,  i 
mts  in  small  squares.  The  transom  light  over  the  from 

IS  of  quarry  glass  m quiet  colors,  forming  the  monogni 
and  J h.  on  either  side  of  a central  wreath  of  laurel 
tlm  (lakcn  entrance  doors  one  sees  two  marble  tablets, 
ara  dneetones  for  the  guidance  of  visitors.  Farther  oi 
offices  of  tlie  Registrar  and  Treasurer,  the  tasteful  stuc 
young  men.  a»d  a L niversity  Chapel.  A private  entrance 
students  at  the  left  of  the  front  opens  into  a corridor  extei 
whole  depth  of  the  building  to  the  ladies’  g}-mnasiuni 


I noor,  turkey  rugs,  and  large 
I leather  - covered  library  tables 
, complete  the  fittings  ’ of  this 
( room.  The  “ Young  Men’s 
Study,”  on  the  first  floor  at  the 
entrance,  is  also  appropriate 
and  attractive,  having  a good 
reference  library,  study  table.s, 
and  other  desirable  conveu- 
iences.  A separate  and  well- 
j apiKiinted  gymnasium  is  also 
j provided  for  the  young  men. 

I The  liberal  ideas  and  aims  of 
, the  University  were  illuslniteil 
I about  a year  ago  by  the  creation 
of  sixty-four  free  scholarsliips, 

I which  arc  to  be  divided  among 
deserving  and  needv  students  of 
I both  .so.\es  eqii.iliv,  whieli  i.s 
equivalent  for  those  receiving 
tliem  to  absolutely  free  tuition” 
These  scholarship.?  are  named 
in  honor  of  tiio  first  founder, 
Isaac  Rich. 

It  is  well  known  that  Boston 
L niversity  was  the  first  ever  or- 
ganizcil  from  the  .start,  and  in 
all  departments,  without  respect 
to  sex.  Its  radical  principles  have 
ten  years  old,  it  has  alreadv  graduate 
ough  course.?,  more  than  one  thousaii 
school.?,  and  its  post-graduate  School 


THE  YOCN'Q  LADIES’  STUDY, 


by  command  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Marine.  Their  immediate 
scene  was  the  Polygon  of  .Muggiaiio,  made  famous  by  the  trials  of 
before.  TIic  attack  was  intru.sted  to  tlio.se  mon- 
he  18-incli  lOO-ton  muzzle-loaders  of  Sir  Will- 
iA.\i  .Akm.stronu.  Tile  tlirw  plates  t'ompeting 
in  the  defense  were  SriixEinER  A Co.’s,  from 
L(‘  Creusoi,  France,  and  Charles  C'ammell  & 
(y’.s  and  JoH.v  Brown  & Co.’s,  from  Sheffield, 
Lnglanil.  The  (ilates  were  each  1 1 feet  long, 
8}  broad  or  high,  and  19  inches  thick,  weigh- 
ing alxiut  thirty-1  Wo  tons,  and  were  adequately 
backed  by  oak  and  by  old  metallic  target-s,  to 
wliich  they  were  bolted  aecording  to  the  sys- 
tems of  the  respective  competitors. 

To  announce  at  the  outset  the  lesult  of  this 
great  match  for  superiority,  the  triumph  which 
the  Creusot  workshop.?  w'oii  in  1876  was  re- 
newed in  1882.  The  immediate  outcome  of 
the  former  trials  was  the  selection  of  the 
S<-itNKinKR  homogeneous  all  - steel  plate  for 
cuinissing  the  I}nilio  and  Jiandolo,  while  a 
collateral  result  was  the  adoption  by  the  Eng- 
lish founders  of  oompoumi  plates  composed 
of  iron  covereil  with  a layer  of  steel  in  place 
of  the  all-iron  plaque.  Schneiber,  no  le.ss 
alert,  perfecte<l  his  own  products,  and  saw 
them  practically  applied  in  the  new  Formi- 
dttfjle,  Trrriblr,  and  Fiirieiii  of  the  French 
navy,  while  the  compound  [ilatcs  were  adopt- 
ed not  only  by  the  British  Admiralty  in  their 
latest  war  ship,?,  but  were  accepted  by  Italy 
for  the  Italia.  But  as  Italy  de.sired  plates 
surpassing  even  the  I)uUio'»  in  impenetrabil- 
ity, the  old  rivals  were  at  length  brought  to- 
gether in  the  new  competition. 

The  gun  was  set  at  a distance  of  not  quite 
DM)  yartls.  The  projectiles,  made  at  the  San 
^ito  Arsenal  from  pig-iron  furnished  bv  the 
Gragorini  Foundry, weighed  eaeli  2D08  pounds. 
The  i>owder  was  from  the  Fo.ssatio  Mills,  about 
two  grains  to  the  pound.  According  to  the 
rules  adopteil  for  the  teat,  the  first  shot  at 
each  plate  was  to  be  fired  with  a charge  only 
sufficient  to  exactly  perforate  19  indies  of  iron, 
and  the  firing  was  then  to  be  continued  with 
a charge  such  os  would  perforate  a plate  ‘24 
inches  thick.  Computation  ascertained  the  ’’ 
required  charge  to  be  in  the  first  instance  ' 
somewhat  over  328  pounds,  and  afterward 
somewhat  over  478. 

At  the  first  shot  both  the  English  plates 
were  badly  cracked ; the  projectile?  bnikc  o(t  ' 
after  penetrating  14  inclie.?  into  the  Brows 
plate,  and  6 into  the  Uammell.  The  cracks 
were  not  only  nuineroii.?.  but  .?4.veral  extended 
all  tile  way  through.  The  Rnows  plate  kept 
on  cracking  after  tlie  slmt  had  been  fixed  in 
It,  thus  indicating  that  iL?  mohieiilar  atructure 
had  been  deranged.  The  ba-king  was  al.?o 
badly  wrenched,  an<l  the  fraims  and  boUi 
broken.  The  Fihseideb  i.late.on  the  other 
hand,  ^ «*«aitttely  wtthmn  a Tl*  ' 

projeiatle  penetrated  hut  8 Trhcn  it  ■ 

nww  the  wall  ofrhe 


't'/utece. 
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SCENE  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS. 


had  been  directed  at  the  lower  cornei-s  of  the  re.spoctive  plates. 
The  second  series  of  shots,  delivered  with  a velocity  of  atioiit 
618  yards,  instead  of  408  as  before,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Eng- 
lish plates.  They  were  broken  into  fragments,  which  fell  at  the 
foot  of  the  target.  A piece  of  the  Brow.v  plate  remained  clinging 
to  the  backing  by  a broken  bolt,  but  the  backing  of  the  Gam.mkll 
plate  was  stripped  bare  and  much  broken.  The  shot  delivered 
against  the  SfHNEiDKB  plate  had  made  a few  insigniticant  cracks; 
the  projectile  only  penetrated  about  9 inches,  or  les.s  than  half  the 
thickness,  and  had  broken  into  many  pieces,  while  the  plate  re- 


mained entire  on  the  target,  which  was  it.'clf  intact,  and  the  bolts 
had  not  been  stirred. 

The  English  plates  having  (lisapi)care(i,  tin*  Commission  award- 
ed the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  Scii.nkiiikh.  But  in  order  to  sub- 
ject the  latter  to  a cruciai  test,  it  was  resolved  to  atlaeU  the  French 
plate  at  point-blank  range  with  the  hardest  of  known  jirojeetiles. 
Accordingly,  with  the  high  powder  charges  and  great  velocity  al- 
ready just  used,  two  more  shots  were  tired,  one  with  the  Whit- 
worth conipres.sed  steel  projectile,  and  the  other  with  the  (JuKti- 
oRisi  cast  steel.  The  former  only  entered  8 inches  out  of  the  19, 


and  w-.as  itself  shortened  Iti  inche.s,  bulging  out  in  a spherical 
form  ; the  latter  bioke  off  w hile  still  6 inches  short  of  perforating 
the  plate,  and  its  jmint  was  badly  blunted.  The  trials,  which  ex- 
tended  through  four  days,  and  were  witnessed  by  many  foreign 
oflicers,  inchiiling  General  Yoi  NOHfsn.vxn,  Captain  Kick,  atid 
Messrs.  IlAR.NAnv  and  B.v.ndeli.,  the  British  representatives,  were 
a triumph  for  Le  Creusot. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  English  claim  succe.sscs  in  a com- 
petitive trial  at  C'ronstu^lt  between  a Cammeli.  (Wilson’s  com- 
pound) plate  and  a .Scii.neider  ; both,  however,  of  much  less  thick- 
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ness  and  weight  than  those  at  Spezia.  At  Cron- 
studt  the  attack  was  by  an  11-inch  Abockof 
breecli-loailer.  It  must  also  be  suited  that  some 
of  the  Englisl)  exports  maintain  that  the  Schxei- 
PKR  victory  at  Spezia  was  due  solely  to  a better 
system  of  bolting  the  plates  to  the  target. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IMPARTS  NEW  LIFE  AND  VIGOR. 

Dm.  S.  F.  Nzwoomku,  Greenfield,  O.,  soy*;  “In  the 
caaea  of  several  aged  men,  who  complained  of  forget- 
folneea  and  dlslncTinatlon  to  think,  move,  or  be  apoxen 
to,  or  harassed  in  any  way,  they  told  me  it  imparted 
new  life  and  vigor. 


PREMATURE  LOSS  OF  THE  HAIR 
May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  nae  ot  Bumett’a  Co- 
codne.  Hoasekeepers  slionid  insist  uiwn  obtaining 
Barnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts ; tliey  are  the  besU-IA  dv.] 

WHAT  EVERY  HORSEMAN  WANTS. 

A GOOD,  CHEAP,  AND  RELIABLE  LINIMENT. 
SUCH  AN  ARTICLE  IS 
DR.  TOBIAS'S  VENETIAN  LINIMENT, 

In  pint  bottles  at  90  cents.  For  colic,  cuta,  galls, 
spmin^  Ac.,  IT  IS  WARRANTED  BEITER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER.  Sold  by  the  druggists  and  saddlers. 
Depot,  49  Murray  Street.— [.4  de.] 


Couaus  AKU  Hoabsrnsss.  — Tlie  irritation  which 
indnees  coughing  iinmedintely  relieved  by  use  of 
''Brown’s  Brouehial  Troehet.”  Price  28c.  a box.— [Ade.J 


Esbxwobs  of  ginger,  though  good,  don't  care  coughs 
or  build  np  the  system  like  Parker’s  Ginger  Touic. 
-lAdv.l 

M'CLINTOCK  4;  STRONG’S 

CYCLOPAEDIA. 


ns  great  pleasui-e  to  lUiiiouiice  the  same  to  all  those 
who  are  in  anyway  Inteiesled  iu  Biblical,  theological, 
and  ecclesiastical  studies. 

The  importance  of  this  work  to  every  student  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptm-ea,  and  of  all  branches  of  religious 
knowledge,  is  very  apparent.  The  Inreeness  of  its 
scope,  the  accuracy  of  its  siateineius,  its  rulnese  of  in- 
formation. tlie  liberal  .spirit  in  which  nil  questions  of 
religions  drKtrine  are  ireaied,  the  absence  of  an  un- 
necessary display  of  mere  technical  learning,  com- 
mend It  to  the  approval  of  readers  in  genornl,  irre- 
spective of  their  denoniiiintiouai  views.  To  insure 
the  completeness  essential  in  a work  so  compreheti- 
sive,  the  scholarship  of  Enrr^  nud  Americ.a  h.is  been 
laid  under  contribution.  Every  work,  nncieiii  and 
modern,  which  could  throw  liglit'npoii  disputed  poiiils 
of  geography,  history,  biogrnpliy,  or  doctrine,  has  been 
carefully  examined  oy  comjietent  men,  who  have  cull- 
ed from  its  pages  wbaicver  was  nece.ssary  to  further 
this  design,  and  to  curry  out  the  jnirpose  of  the  pro- 
jectors— which  was  to  make  this  Cyclopicdia  a re- 
pository of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature  so  complete  and  comprehensive  that  the 
possessor  of  it  would  enjoy  nil  the  fruits  of  ages  of 
teamed  research  in  these  branches  of  knowledge. 

A FEW  NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS,  Etc. 

This  work  has  long  since  taken  its  place  as  a stand- 
ard of  theological  and  Biblical  information.**  •There 
is  no  work  In  the  Euglish  language  which  is  at  once 
so  full  and  comprehensive  as  this  one.  Neither  do  we 
know  its  equal  in  any  lauguiige.  * * * For  ilie  minister 
and  the  general  student  it  is  an  invaluable  thesaurus, 
while  for  general  use  in  any  home  there  is  nuthing 
that  could  serve  as  a substitute.— Cfiristwn  Advocate, 
N.  y. 

•This  Cyclopedia  is  undoubtedly  the  most  nscful  yet 
coostnicted  either  here  or  in  Europe.  It  is  both  cred- 
iMble  iu  its  design  and  execution,  and  timely  in  its 
appearance,  and  may  be  recommended  as  having  no 
rival.-Aotion,N.Y. 

From  the  Rev.  Bishop  Mattbkw  Simpson. 

The  Cyclopedia  is  invalnablo  for  the  Biblical  and 
theological  student. 

From  the  Rev.  Phimp  SonArr,  D.D. 

It  is  truly  an  optte  magnnm  and  an  honor  to  Ameri- 
can scholarship,  liidostry,  and  enterprise.  The  whole 
work  is  a theological  reference  library  of  inestimable 
value,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  • * * I anthoriie  you  to  add  my  name 
to  the  list  of  scholars  who  recommend  the  work. 

This  work  can  be  purchased  only  through  antbor- 
ized  agents. 

All  applications  fur  agencies  should  be  addressed  to 
HARPER  A BROTHERS, 

FxANKLtH  SquAax,  N.  T. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  ICEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

■Warranted  aheedutetp  pura 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilhssbeenremoved.  ItbasfAree 
times  (Ae  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Btarcb,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  dclidous,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  ererywliers. 


PETROLINA  COLD  CREAM. 


cornu  rancid,  nor  irritate  tne  most  sensitive  cuticle; 
UMstirpasstxl  as  emollients  for  rough  skin,  chapped 
hands,  face,  and  lips;  remove  tan,  freckles,  sunburn. 


Sou  by  druggists  and  desicrs  is 
fsetnrad  by  BINGHAMTON  0 
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WONDERFUL  REVELATIONS  OF 
THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Discovkrt  op  the  most  Deaolt  Enkut  of  Man- 
kink.  Tuk  Bach.lus  and  its  Ravarks. 

The  acicntific  world  has  been  greatly  startled 
and  agitated  of  late  by  the  di.scoverv  with  the  mi- 
croscope  of  the  moat  dreadful  enemy  of  mankind, 
in  the  form  of  myriads  of  little  death-dealing  par- 
asites. The  air  we  breathe  and  live  in  i.s  charged 
with  these  deadly  little  growths  in  proportion  as  it 
is  infected  from  various  noxious  sources.  Having 
by  recent  experiments  and  research  been  shown 
to  be  the  most  fruitful  cau.se  of  disease  known,  1 
and  the  welfare  and  health  of  every  individual 
depending  so  largely  on  the  freedom  from  their 
destructive  ravages,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  re- 
ports of  recent  investigators  in  this  field  of  seien- 
tific  inquiry  should  be  widely  read,  and  that  evei-y 
phase  of  these  astounding  discoveries  sliould  be 
subject  to  universal  discussion.  At  first  received 
with  some  suspicion,  they  have  at  length  been 
thoroughly  proven,  and  are  now  receiving  the  un- 
qualified endorsements  of  the  leading  scientific 
men  throughout  the  world.  But  little  cl.se  is 
talked  of  in  the  schools  and  clubs  of  science,  and 
the  medical  and  scientific  journals  are  crowded 
with  the  testimony  that  is  being  added  corrobora- 
tive of  the  value  of  the  marvellous  discover)*,  which 
is  pronounced  the  greatest  advance  in  medical 
science  of  modern  times. 

To  L.  Pastkur,  the  eminent  French  scientist, 
who  by  his  learned  inve.stigations  has  saved  to 
Prance  so  many  millions  of  dollars,  is  probably 
due  the  honor  of  first  pcanting  out  the  terrible 
power  of  these  germs.  In  recognition  of  his  great 
service  the  government  has  recently  voted  him 
from  the  public  treasury  $10,000,  with  which  to 
continue  his  experiments.  He  has  described  .«ev. 
eral  vaiieties  of  these  para8itc.s,  some  compara- 
tively harmless,  others  extremely  dangerous.  One 
form  he  proved,  by  a series  of  vaccinations  and 
other  conclusive  experiments,  was  the  cause  of 
death  of  many  thousands  of  animals  and  herds  of 
cattle ; another,  the  active  agent  iu  the  death  of 
fowls  by  cholera.  Acting  upon  the  knowledge  be 
had  gained  of  the  nature  of  these  gcrms,he  pointed 
out  a means  of  relief  that  speedily  prevented  a 
spread  of  the  diseases  and  ended  their  devasta- 
tion. 

Tyndall,  with  the  aid  of  other  eminent  Eng- 
lish investigators,  made  a number  of  examina- 
tions of  tlie  floating  particles  iu  tlie  atmosphere, 
and  found  numbers  of  living  .spores  capable  of 
producing  disease.  In  dry  and  liealthy  localities 
but  few  germs  were  found,  and  these  of  the  harm- 
less varieties,  while  in  low,  damp  places,  crowdeil 
houses,  and  unhealthy  citie.s,  the  poisonous  genus 
were  extroiuely  numerous  everywliere. 

Dr.  Ki  noLPH  Koch,  of  Walistein,  Germanv,  a 
man  who.se  work  in  connection  with  tlie  organisms 
of  contagiou.s  diseases  has  made  Itim  a recognized 
authority  upon  the  subject,  by  experimenting 
after  the  methods  of  Vili.kmin,  has  discovered 
and  published  an  account  of  oue  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous varieties,  to  which  it  is  proven  more  deaths 
are  due  than  to  any  disease  incident  to  the  human 
race. 

He  describes  it  as  a simple  cellular  organism 
belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  ftac/rrto.  Wlion 
dried  the  germs  may,  without  losing  any  vitality, 
endure  great  extremes  of  temperature.  Being  as 
fine  and  ns  light  as  dust,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  they  may  be  blown  any  disUnce  by  the  wind 
or  carried  upon  the  clothing  or  body.  Like  seeds, 
they  may  lie  for  montiis  or  years  undi-iurbcd 
upon  the  furniture,  floor,  carpets,  curtains,  wails, 
or  in  the  bedding,  and  only  requiring  a prni>er 
degree  of  warmth,  moisture,  ami  food  to  waken 
into  life,  develop,  and  grow.  They  thrive  and 
live  in  the  blood,  lymph,  mucus,  and  .secrction.s  of 
the  human  hotly.  When  the  system  is  unhealthy 
or  weak  they  attack  the  cells  that  make  up  the 
animal  frame.  Any  albuminous  fluid  will  funiisli 
them  with  food  for  growth,  and  a single  drop  is 
sufficient  to  conlaiu  hundreds.  Examined  witli 
microscopes  of  grt«t  power,  wliieh  enlarge  them 
so  that  they  can  be  .seen  and  studied,  they  liave 
the  appearance  of  minute  rod-like  Iwdie.s,  having, 
when  active,  some  power  of  motion.  They  bend 
in  the  middle  like  a bow,  and  straighten  with  a 
jerk  that  sends  them  a few  times  their  own  length. 

At  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  they  are 
the  most  active. 

Their  power  of  increase  or  reproduction  is  re- 
markably great.  One  germ,  in  a few  weeks’  time, 
under  favorable  conditions,  will  give  rise  to  mill- 
ions. The  proces.s  is  by  simple  growth  and  di- 
vision. Cold  destroys  or  prevents  their  growth, 
and  this  is  why  refrigeration  prevents  decay  of 
meats  and  other  animal  foods.  Exposed  to 
warmth,  these  small  organisms  attack  and  eat  up 
the  albuminous  tissuc.s,  leaving  a foul  mass.  The 
odors  so  common  to  this  process  are  given  off  by 
these  minute  organisms,  and  is  about  the  only  in- 
dication of  their  presence.  This  is  the  warning 
of  nature,  and  it  is  an  instinct  to  avoid  all  such 
smells.  The  foul  breath,  bad  odors  of  old  sores, 
etc.,  leads  man  to  avoid  these  germs  in  a great 
measure.  The  danger  of  their  presence  in  the 
body  can  be  imagined  when  tlieir  rapid  increase 
is  considered.  A few  germs  may  be  readily  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  by  breatlung  air  contain- 
ing them.  They  are  thus  drawn  into  the  interior 
of  the  body  through  the  Jong  and  narrow  respira- 
tory passages  of  the  throat,  chest,  and  nose,  which 
are  lined  with  soft  uieuiliraiu;  and  covered  with 
sticky  mucii.s.  In  tlii.s  fluid  they  find  ready 
lodgment  and  favorable  coiiditiori.s  for  develop- 
ment, increase,  and  groNvtIi.  The  “cold”  or  ca- 
tarrh, ozama  or  chronic  catarrh,  hay  fever,  etc., 
are  common  manifestations  of  the  effects  of  one  of 
the  least  harmful  of  these  germs  or  rtilcruzifrnes. 

In  the  discharges  from  the  respiratory  passages 
at  such  times  thou.sands  of  the  living  animalculie 
are  found.  The  fever,  debility,  pains  “ in  the 
bones,”  loss  of  appetite,  etc.,  are  indicationa  of 
their  depressing  effects  apon  the  vital  otgans. 


It  is  from  germs  of  slower  development,  how- 
ever, that  the  greatest  danger  follows.  To  the  one 
most  fully  described  by  Koch  is  due  more  deaths 
than  to  any  other  known  cause.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Ci  ttkr,  Flint,  and  Dejkiunk,  over 
eiglit  million  people  die  every  year  from  this 
cause  alone.  The  annual  deaths  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Russia  from  their  destruc- 
tion was  over  one  and  a half  millions.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  over  three  hundied 
thousand  persons  perished  in  the  last  year  from 
the  bneiUns  alone.  The  most  common  disease  re- 
suhing  from  it  is  consumption  of  tlie  lungs,  but 
other  organs  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  affected, 
as  they  develop  slowly  but  surely  in  any  organ 
that  may  be  In  a weak  or  unhealthy  state. 

If  active  and  liealthy,  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bowels  have  to  a wonderful  extent  the  power  of 
expelling  these  deadly  animalcul®  or  parasites 
from  the  system.  And  this  fact  furnishes  an 
important  indication  for  the  successful  treatment 
of  all  the  long  list  of  maladies  caused  by  the.se 
parasites,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

The  studies  of  Lanclsca,  an  eminent  Italian, 
and  Wood,  Formad,  and  others,  aro  interesting, 
as  showing  the  large  variety  of  chronic  diseases  as 
heretofore  classified  that  result  from  these  germs. 
Among  the  most  common  were  “ liver  complaint,” 
biliousne.ss  or  torpid  liver,  ilyspepsia  or  indiges- 
tion, lung  affections,  bronchitis,  kidney  diseases, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  spinal  complaint,  fever-sores, 
white  swellings,  liip- joint  disease,  rlicuinatism, 
malarial  diseases,  such  a.s  fever  and  ague  or  in- 
termittent fever,  general  and  nervous  debilities, 
female  weaknesses,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  head, 
or  oza'ua,  many  forma  of  unhealthy  discharges 
from  internal  organs,  and  all  the  various  scrofu- 
lous affections  of  the  skin,  glands,  bones,  joints, 
etc.,  including  consumption,  which  is  but  scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the  lungs. 

In  this  large  catalogue  of  apparently  widely 
differing  diseases,  but  really  all  depending  upon 
H common  cause,  and  tlierefore  naturally  to  be 
successfully  treated  on  the  same  general  princi- 
ples, examination  of  the  blood  and  secretions  re- 
vealed large  numbers  of  these  parasites,  and.  cu- 
riously enough,  the  number  bore  a direct  reiaiion 
to  the  severity  of  the  di.sea.se,  a comparatively 
small  number  being  present  in  mild  cases  and  it 
Very  large  proportion  in  bad  ca.ses.  Under  the 
use  of  the  specific  treatment  which  they  give, 
and  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  tiiat  de- 
scribed and  recommended  later  in  this  review, 
the  uuniber  was  seen  to  steadily  dimini.sh  from 
(lay  to  day,  until,  with  the  restoration  of  health 
and  bodily  strength,  they  could  not  Im  found  at 
all. 

The  gieatest  variety  of  .«ymptonis  were  found 
to  accompany  their  presence,  due  to  peciiliaritic.-i 
of  the  eon.stitutioii,  the  part  of  the  body  most 
seriously  affected,  and  the  effort.s  of  thediffeicnt 
organs  to  rid  the  sy.stetn  of  these  germs.  Among 
the  nio-st  common  were  fro((ucnt  tn^adaclies,  iicii- 
ralgie  pain.s,  nan.sea,  constipation,  poor  or  vari- 
able appetites,  diarrhuui,  bad  brcafli,  liectic  fever, 
cough,  night-sweats,  cold  extremities,  dyspepsia, 
catarrh,  sore  throat,  sore  eyes,  etc.,  while,  wlicie 
the  skill  was  affected,  salt-riicum,  boils,  carbuii- 
cle.s,  scurf  skin,  ei  vsipclas,  St.  Aiitlion  v’s  fire,  and 
otlier  symptoms  were  common,  and  all  gradually 
but  witli  eertninty  were  cured  by  the  same  means. 
The  hectic  fever  so  often  met  with  iu  eonsuiiq)- 
tion,  with  the  backing  or  tearing  cough,  iiiglit- 
sweats,  diarrliiea,  and  other  symptoms  due  to  the 
efforts  of  nature  to  throw  off  and  ex|x*l  these 
germs,  were  also  readily  controlled  and  cured  in 
the  same  way  a.s  were  the  old  sore.s,  abscossc.s  and 
ulcers  ill  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  important 
organs. 

The  corrosive  acids  and  mineral  jioisons  are 
found  to  possess  the  power  of  killing  these  germs, 
but  the  dangerous  nature  of  such  powerful  agetits 
prevents  their  internal  use.  For  the  purpose  of 
expelling  the  germs  when  once  within  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  vegetable  reme- 
dies, in  order  to  cleanse  the  blood  of  the  germs 
without  injury  to  the  patient. 

An  American  pliysiciatt  of  large  oxjierience  in 
the  treatment  of  ail  forms  of  chronic  diseases, 
now  conclusively  shown  to  be  caused  by  parasitic 
life,  for  many  years  devoted  much  time  to  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  these  affections, 
and  iu  the  treatment  of  many  thousands  of  cases 
developed  and  thoroughly  tested  a combination 
of  vegetable  agents,  which  he  used  with  marvel- 
lous .succe.ss  in  tlieir  cure. 

Ill  cases  of  wasting  disease,  as  con.snmptioii,  or 
scrofula  of  the  lungs,  and  other  organs,  and  in 
all  cases  attended  with  great  weakness,  it  was 
found  to  exert  the  most  wonderful  tonic  and 
rc-storativeinfluences;  besides,  its  nutritive  prop- 
erties  far  surpass  those  of  cod-liver  oil  or  anv 
of  the  remedial  agents  resorted  to  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  such  cases.  Hypophosjihites, 
iron,  and  quinine  bear  no  comparison  to  it  iu 
building  np  the  strength  of  the  debiliuted.  The 
recipe  as  advised  by  him  has  been  used  for  years 
witli  the  greatest  success  in  a vast  and  most  suc- 
cessful practice. 

The  written  experiences  of  the  many  sufferei-s 
who  have  been  cured,  and  who  express  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise  their  endor.seraent  of  its 
peat  value,  arc  sufficient  to  fill  volumes.  Liv- 
ing witness^  are  everywhere,  monuments  to 
modem  genius  and  scientific  progress  in  the 
healing  art. 

Sufferers  from  “liver  complaint,”  giving  rise 
to  “ bad  blood,”  consumption,  scrofula,  and  other 
affections  and  symptoms,  the  results  of  blood  poi- 
soning from  the  ravages  of  tlie  deadly  parasites 
or  disease -germs  so  briefly  referred  to,  find  in 
this  remedy  prompt  relief  and  a permanent  cure. 
The  great  and  increasing  demand  for  this  God- 
given  and  peerless  remedy  for  so  many  appar- 
ently different,  but  really' kindred,  ailments,  led 
to  its  preparation  in  pure  and  convenient  form 
under  the  name  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  can  be  obtained  the  world  over 
at  drug  and  general  stores,  and  full  directions 


for  its  use  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  that 
siirioimds  each  bottle.  It  exerts  the  most  won- 
derful .>^tiinuiating  and  invigorating  influence  on 
the  liver,  that  greatest  gland  of  the  human  st.s. 
tern,  whicli  has  been  not  inaptly  tenried  tlie 
“housekeeper  of  our  health.”  Through  the  iu. 
creased  action  of  the  liver  and  other  emunctorv 
organs  of  the  system,  all  poisonous  germs  are 
rendered  inactive  and  gradually  expelled  from 
the  system  with  other  impurities.'  In  some  cases 
where  tlicre  are  unliealthy  discharges,  as  froiii 
the  nostrils  In  ca.ses  of  either  acute  or  chronic 
catarrii,  the  use  of  Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy  a 
mild  and  healing  antiseptic  lotion,  should  be  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  the  Discovery.  It  i.s 
also  advisable  to  use  this  lotion  in  other  local 
mauife.statioiis  of  di.sease  of  mucous  surface.s. 
By  this  means  the  germs  of  di.«ensc  are  de.strove  1 
and  the  membranes  cleansed  liefore  any  of  the 
poisonous  butHli  arc  nbsorbed  into  tlie  blood. 
Ill  sore  throat,  quin.sy,  or  diphtheria,  the  Catori  li 
Remedy  liquid  sliould  be  us(‘d  as  a gargle,  and 
the  (rolden  Medical  Discovery  taken  freely.' 

Ill  women,  where  weakness  of  special  oigans  is 
common  and  almost  certain  to  be  developed,  at- 
tended by  backache,  bearing-down  sensations  and 
other  local  symptom.*,  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa- 
vorite Pre.scriptioii,  iu  eonjiiiictioii  with  tliat  of 
the  Discovery,  speedily  restores  tlie  healthy  func- 
tioiKs  and  assists  iu  building  up  and  invigorating 
the  sy.stem. 

In  any  ca.se  where  the  bowels  have  been  co*tiv.> 
and  are  not  regulated  and  acted  inmii  suffi  i,  ntly 
by  the  mild  laxative  properties  pos.sesscd  Ijv  the 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  Dr.  Pierec’s  Pleasant 
Purgative  Pellets  (little  liver  pills),  taken  in  small 
doses  of  only  one  or  two  each  day,  will  aid  ma- 
terially  in  establishing  healthy  action,  and  in  ex- 
pelling the  disease-producing  germs  from  the 
bloixi  and  system. 

At  tlie  risk  of  repetition  and  by  way  of  recapit- 
ulation, we  may  truthfully  s;iy  th'at  Golden  Medi- 
cal Discovery  cures  all  humors,  from  the  worst 
scrofula  to  a common  blotch,  pimple,  or  eniptioii. 
Erysipelas,  salt-rheum,  fever-sores,  scaly  or  rough 
skin,  ill  short,  all  diseases  caused  by  disease-germs 
iu  tiie  blood,  are  conquered  by  this  powerful, 
jmiifying,  and  invigorating  medicine.  Great  eat- 
ing ulcers  rapidly  heal  under  its  beiiigii  influences. 
Especially  has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  cur- 
ing tetter,  rose  rash,  lioils,  carbuncles,  sore  eyes, 
scrofulous  sores  and  8\velling.s,  white  swellings, 
goitre  or  thick  neck,  and  enlarged  glands. 

“ The  blood  is  the  life.”  Thoroughly  cleanse 
tlii.s  fountain  of  health  by  using  (iolden  Medical 
Di.si  ovcrv,  and  good  digestion,  a fair  skin,  buoy- 
(int  spirit.*,  vital  strengfli,  and  soundness  of  con- 
stitution are  establisli<.-d. 

Gon.siiriiption,  which  i.s  scrofulous  disease  of 
(lie  lung.*,  induced  by  the  deadly  diseatte-genn, 
hfK-ilhix,  is  promptly  and  [wsitivciy  arrested  and 
cured  l>y  this  sovereign  remedy,  if  taken  before 
the  last  stages  of  the  disc.tse  are  reached.  From 
its  wonderful  power  over  this  terribly  fatal  dis- 
ease, wlien  first  offering  this  now  world-famed 
remedy  to  the  public,  Dr.  Pikrce  thought  favor- 
ably  of  ealling  it  his  “ eoiisuiuption  cure,”  but 
aiiaiidoiied  that  name  as  too  restrictive  for  a 
medicine  that,  from  its  wonderful  combination  of 
gcrni-dc.stroyiiig.  as  well  as  tonic, or  strengthening, 
alterative,  or  bl<K>d -cleansing,  anti  - bilious,  diu- 
retic, peetorai,  and  nutritive  properties,  is  unequal- 
led, not  only  as  a remedy  for  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  but  for  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver, 
bksid,  kidneys,  and  lungs. 

If  you  feel  dull,  drowsy,  debilitated,  have  sal- 
low color  of  skin,  or  ycllovvisli  - bniwn  spots  on 
face  or  IkhIv,  frequent  headache  or  dizzine.ss,  bad 
taste  in  mouth,  internal  heat  or  chills,  alternated 
with  hot  riasiies,  low  sturits  and  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, ini'gular  appetite,  and  tongue  coated,  you 
are  suffering  from  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and 
torpid  liver  or  “ biliousness.”  In  many  cases 
only  part  of  these  symptoms  arc  ex|>erience'l. 
As  a remedy  for  all  siicli  cases  Dr.  Pierce’s  Gold- 
en Medical  Di.seovery  has  no  eejuaJ,  as  it  effects 
perfect  and  radical  cures. 

For  weak  lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  sliort  breath, 
consumptive  niglit-sw  cats,  and  kindred  affection.*, 
it  is  a sovereign  remedy.  In  the  cure  of  bronclii- 
tis,  severe  coughs  and  consumption,  it  has  aston- 
ishtxl  the  medical  faculty,  and  eminent  jilivsiciaiis 
pronounce  it  the  greatest  medical  di.scoverv  of 
the  age.  The  nutritive  properties  possessed  by 
cod  - liver  oil  are  trifling  w lien  compared  with 
those  of  tlie  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  rap- 
idly builds  up  tlie  system  and  increases  the  flesh 
anil  weight  of  those  reduced  below  the  usual 
standard  of  health  by  wasting  diseases. 

The  plan  of  treatment  that  we  have  so  briefl.v 
outlined  in  this  article  for  the  large  class  of 
chronic  diseo-ses  referred  to  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  successful,  based  as 
it  i.s  upon  the  belief,  shared  by  tlie  most  skilful 
medical  men  of  the  day,  that  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  noxious  disease-prixliicing  germs  in  the 
blood  and  system  is  through  the  liver,  kidney*, 
and  bowels,  and  tlierefore  that  those  agents 
which  are  known  to  act  most  efficiently  in  re- 
storing healthy  action  of  these  organs  are  the 
ones  most  to  be  relied  upon.  For  this  purpose 
tlie  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  jve-emhuntly 
the  agent  that  fulfils  every  indication  of  treat- 
ment required 
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are  due  ninl  uii|iuii|,  llii'  roiiijmin  vobiiitaulv  up 
pile*  us  pretiliuui.  ill  all  im-''*.  ilie  cu'li  .iilue  nt 
Ibe  divi.lemii  lo  the  credit  of  eucli  |m.>i.  i,  M ’I  ' 
coniiiiiniMee  of  -mh  imlicv  foe  d.iA*.  iiionil.-.  "i 
year*,  iis  the  cu-e  iim>  hi- ; iiinl  ihiiinu  tli.ii  ii-i  ■ 

tin-  iii-uretl  iiiiiv  Iii*  I'uuiieiii'  wiihoui  .i 

re  exiiuiinatioii. 

This  is  :i  protfi’l itm  \\ hit’ll  nt» 
DthiM’  <’t>mi»iiu>  alltinis. 


I iiner«  of  la*l  V 
d.  *,  ni'liiin-.  ill 


ROAD  CART 


1 Viilualile  dm  i-lieli"  for  i lanl ng 

irm  var-.eiie,  ,.f  \,veli»l'le  aU'l  Flow-r  .S.-.-.U, 

I’Untfl,  I’nilt  Tn-e-.i-tc.  luvalniiMe  to  all.  fs-pc  ■ 
luUv  to  Market  Oar-h  u'-rs.  tieml  for  It ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  MiCH. 

WORTH 
SENDING  FOR 

OiSEAHslftHE'lilMrS 

ho"  TH  “ CAH  BE  .cy.'je'?.-,,:;,’:",'; 

il‘r.'.l.  ii!  s'!  llivi  K A V<t>.int2  tri  ll  "1..  Phila. 

I H I’  Vtll  It  llllllt  IN  IIKtI.IH  Ol. 


SANFORD’S  RADICAL  CURE, 

Thelireat  .Ain.-rlran  Halar.mlo  lyUtlllallon 
,.f  W Hell  llH/el,  .Viiierhini  « iiin.tli' 

nil  Hr.  AlnelKohl.t  lover  IUo*Honi.  « le., 

F.ir  ll.e  him,,  ill U-li.  f and  1 ■.  rmuie  i.l  < me  i 

• M l V f.  I III  --rt  0 0 ill  from  a t.i!iiple  Ih  id  • ""I  ■ 

I |..  lie  1...-'  of  Snii  ll.T:i«|e.  and  Ih  oo,i 
hiti*.  iiml  lie  ipiuit  riaiHiiiuj^iioi 


Ibe  loiiioli  a III  liny  Kiel 

II.  liralelnh  I'l  igrali;,  w 

III,  Kiel  In  11  1'  f.iiling. 


uipld.  nnlieal 


. I € I 


^WlGHTi 


*1.  .4 

ATLANTIG 

ONE  HOUR  FROM  NEWYORKCITY 

, gV, — AOOflESS,  -}?  I 

^ HITCHCOCK  & DENTON, 

''  14- Chambers  St. N.Y.^ 


a tut  by  nmil  it  r^4  of 



lGGS&C0.’Sv;^ii3Si 

lug,  and  Initial  Id’"-'"; 

New  Booklauind 

Bbl.wing  all  UriUC; 

Putlrriia.  hicludim,  . = , 
new  d.'HlS"*-  "* 

Of  geveu  3-cent  etamp* 

" 104  Frauklin  St., 

netaileti  hv  tl.c  lc»di«>K 

Zephyr  " ooISton-a. 


THREE  STYLESre: 

BRADLEY  & CO.  VdlSI  .'-,1.. 

GERMANY. 

Municli,  18S3. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
FINE  ARTS. 

From  July  I"'  “• 

THE  ACME  LEVER 

CUFF  BUTTONS 

1 u.-n  -ime  all  trouble  with 

STIFF  CUFFS. 

A-*k  yoiir.h-’weller  for  ibeui. 


^•rr,  I \KF  NO  OTIIFK. 


■alai  rhal  .Sol 
hr,  nil  ill  o'«-  pu.ka-4e.  "I 
k I'.  r -^tYroiiii'a  Uapp  Ah 
n'KU.  r-  ' 11 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  le.ve  ti  I.i-lei  ed  WHOl.FS.il.F  I'.XT- 
IFKN  IIFrAlll  MKM  ..  Mu.  .1.  «..  i-ljun’i. 

Ivt  It.  I'li  < IttT'V  N*  «■  Vi*lU,  \Ulf'  I 

...lelml  II  up- 'll  ll■^  aiy.iUlit  uud  le-poii'll'i  'it. 

sri.M  11*  i \l  Tiov. 

We  I inli-ri-ied  in  rn.r  reeponeihle  b'f  ant 

roiiTrin  I*  made  bt -1.  <1. ' Ul'T'lA  .k  I '< • . w li.  lliei  lo; 
lUi;ri.i;  « Ua/ .u  ralb  rie.  m |..i  any  other  h.|f.nie!n-. 

ll.AIIl'tU  i llUilUlEUs. 


DEAF 


RE.IOI<'Ef  rapt.  VT.  R.  Duotvs,  New 
I.oednn,  t nun,,  deaf  56  year*,  and  J,  L. 
.A.fciu.,  fauihiidcelinrl,  Mat,*.,  tb-iif 
.in.  ■ It  tlirir  lieai  loi:  I*  reaimed  hy 
IVeU’a  New  I’nleiil  fcnr  Urum*. 
'.ei.KiV*  .tulnirii.  N Y..  hat-.:  .'Iv  loariiig 
iier.'.liu  III  diivB.  and  mv  .ivitdnu  I*.  Ihul  no 
III  III-  :ihl<-  to  pniiluce  .iiit'lhiiig  a.  K.'Y,  i nvt  k- 
ml  »r,.i’V'-t.  yntir  wmaneK-woKKiM.  htti* 
.'-end  ler  tri-iitl'i-  and  in.Oiv  .-ucti  te.t.mni.e.  j*. 

II.  P.  K.  Pl.t  K,ti:.J  llt.nidw-at.NI.WYOlIK. 


SfSa, 'SPILE  PIPE 


’B'osPSV.rS^osrs.'SrLW.cE^ri^^^^^^ 

for  ROSES  niorte*  y^ipmyTft  I Uiiar*  J • 


tN'i^SSor 

IOSES.31 

• ItiiltMtl.ifUi  iiHu  VP  fi  . ' I j 

1.  i ..  ...  your  Choice, 

IT  o.vl„rS4;  35i''r8S; 
VE  a Handsome 
ni  valuable  ROSES  free 

NEW  GUIDE., '<  rnm/./.'; 

rr.uOirnn  O/-  7"pl'  --h  vii.o.i  i llu.o.il.-l— yrMliiu//. 

THE  DINCEE  4 CONARD  CO. 

Roie  Grower,,  West  Grove,  Cheater  Co..  Pa. 


I all'oribng 
i.ntmeiit 


. Sold  by  all  drug- 


75 ? !r  *W;  I O'Ot' -r  • 1 3: 
Present 


lUtabh'  for  preoente. 
Try  1 1 once. 

78  MADISON  8T.  CHICAGO 

ANDY 

. ni  t TOVS  TK>;  tsi  UV  of  KNOWI.EDfiK 

■ n UNiiwN  'llic 

$66 


Gunther's 


.•V*  I’l 


• I’lii;  i.ir’i’i.i;  fh;  sfiiii-’.s.” 

Fine  Nett  S.-L  Kiebleen  riiril-.  bv  imdl.  ii|i  reet-it 
M tlnli-.  WIIITlNli.  r*i  S’lie-aii  M..  N.  I 


. ..  w hi.-li  ar>-  pniitiMlhc  liigreill. 

. -Ill  by  mail  fur  |«:i.  Be<l,y'i  Trau 
Cii.hli.hm.nti.  1347  Chevnat  Street.  Phila* 
aelpbia.  fk  . er  74  fleet  Bt  . Lendoa.  raxland. 

NO  CURE,  WO  PTY  ! 

.'fv  .^L^tRtC  medicated  mbs.  «•  eun  r,- 

o\  rKItU  n.n.  . ..I  r.i-  .1,1  .l  ei'.n.r.  ...r  ell  ('h.nni.- a 

UiMtJe  to  ItlliS.  PHII  KH  Uiw.  B-ik.  mi,  {.*ni<-nutr 

... e~-..SL{f|J»l?,P.D,  IgE}.  Cp., 


50  CARDS.;,:; 


iL’/ttitiful  Ai(|ii|*lr  iL.tk  iiKii  tiutflt 

V • rUMiiS  *;  I II,  \„r\\x  I*i! 


lOc.  SNilW  & CO.,  Meriden,  Cl! 

“■hi  KineWliilefiold-KdgeCartlH.pampoii.lllr.  Sam- 
•l\l  pli-  IhMiU,  2.V.  M SilAW  & Co..  .lei-vey  City,  N.  J. 


losi  PdlODEL  WORKING  I«m 

TOY  ENGINES  AND  FIGURES. 

We*«nd  Engine,  Figures,  Pnlleva.  Belt,  etc  all 
'-oiklng  order,  by 
mal  for  !»t.0(i.  \o.  35  complete  Cstsloin/ 

PECK  * SMDEU)  ISS-ISO  Naiitu  bt.,  S.  T. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT  Illnair-Aied  Book 

(nexvl  E.  N.A80X  TITN.um.su^'JVn.  w Yor'k. 

OARDSSSi^ 


icUhettch i/r^Irr.  Cusn 


I'le.  tettk  MMe, 

*t’»..cUnt’^C.u"ieg< 


*GENTSSS 

gj'lj 
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THE  bIGHT  RUNNING 


I EARL  & WILSON  S. 

PATENT -SHORT  BAND -COLLARSl 
AND -BEAD  EDGE” CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTIC'  ( 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


VOLIIME  XXVll. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OFFICE,  Nos.  346  and  348  BROADWAY. 

j^nsncr.^jRTr  i,  isss. 


PrtnillJfnS. #9  AAA  799  39 

J^ss  deferred  premiums  January  1, 1882  ... . ’ZM  lSi  oo-ia  laf  asi  m 

Interest  and  renu  (including  realized  gains  on  real  Miaie 

Less  interest  accrued  January  l,  1882 Ml.W.'si-  2.798, 018.41- 

BISBIJRSEIVEIVT  account. 

Usses  by  death,  Including  Reversionary  additions  to  same  at  qkk  mo  m 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted,  includina  Reverslonai^  arfrfiHon. 

premiums  on  canccued^^^^;..: 

Commissitms,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees i w’mb  ?• 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries: advertising,  prlnllnJ^Yc  385;ili:?8- 


ASSETS* 

Cash  In  bank,  on  hand,  and  In  transit  (since  received) * . I 

Invwted^m  UnU^  States,  New  York  City  and  other  stocks,  (miii^'t' value. 

Real  Estate'. 

nn  ""i  '.‘S"  o",refl  Mtile.  (bulldingi  Vhewn  Insu'i^ 

policies  amounts  to  $2,690,961 ) ‘•ompsny  on  tnese 

’^“auem^o^jLu.TytTfiM  <>"  «Wini  i,olicie,;  due  iubsil 

A5«U’“bl1a®nces*'®‘ 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  January  i.  1883 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost 

*A  f/  rAw  iUms  wUl  accomfiany  iht  u^^  anni^ 

re^<n-t  filed  with  the  JHmrance  Defeirlment  o/tke  State  of  Sew  York. 

CASH  ASSETS,  January  1,  1883 

Appropriated  as  follows  i 
Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  January  1. 1883 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  Ac : , • 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  pri^ntedi 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for) ’ 

existing  policies;  partlcIpatYng  insurance 
Carl^enli'  premllfm  *16  per  cent 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabiiiUes  to  Tontine ’ bividend 

Fund.  January  1.  1882,  over  and  above  a 4 per  cent. 

. ....r®**''''®  on  existing  policies  of  that  class $2,054  244  OS 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1882  for  surplus  and  matured  ’ 

reserves  1.1  C9  966.00 

DEDUCT—  $3,164,210.0$ 

Returned  to  Tontine  policy-holders  during  the  year  on 

Mfitur^d  Tontinos ^ 072,837  87 


NO  MORE  BLOOD  MONEY. 

Bridt.bt.  “Not  another  cint  will  I be  afthcr  giving  ycz,  till  y 
Is  it  more  Sealin'  yez  want  to  do  here,  and  more  kUliu'  'm  Irehm. 


enn  account  for  the  other. 


ON^of  the  l^t  and  most  reliable  remedies  for 
Throat  and  Lung  aflfections  is  fonmi  in  tlie 
oia-cstabllshod  and  well-known  remedy,  Hale’s 
Honey  of  Horehound  and  Tar.  This  is 
eepecially  the  case  iii  families  wliere  tliere  are 
ronng  cliiklrcn,  as  a dose  administered  upon  the 
Wat  symptoms  of  Cronp  will  not  only  sucedilv 
give  relief  to  the  little  sufferer,  but.  by  cansiiig 
frw  expectoration,  prevent  tlie  fonnation  of  the 
false  membrane,  wliicli  is  at  once  the  terror  of 
pnysicians  and  the  despair  of  parents.  This 
remedy  should  always  lie  kept  in  tlie  lioiise,  as 
It  may  eomctlines  save  the  lives  of  little  ones 
when  no  otiysician  is  within  call.  Ask  youi- 
Tnr?^n^  Hales  Itoiiey  of  Horehound  and 
Tar  (full  name),  and  take  iw  mbetitute. 


.43, 174, 402.78 


I^iilnrsed  to  ‘-JO  Pages, 

CONTAIXS  ILLVSTKATION.S  OF 

DOG  SHOW  AT  WASHINGTON, 

Portrait  of  Noted  Western  Driver, 

KI)>VI>’  1).  IIITIIEH. 

Tjie  t:ponT.sMAX  each  week  contains  all  the 
latest  sporting  news,  collected  bv  an  able  stuff 


Bi Visible  Surplus  at  4 per  ceat 

Surplus  Ij  the  Nev  York  State  Standard  at  4i  per  ct.*  Vs' 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  14,948,841  the  Board  of  Trustees  hi 
to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surni 
annual  premium.  aurpn 

During  the  year  12,178  policies  have  keen  issued, 

„ ^ pan.  1.  1879. 45,005. 

Number  of  \ Jan.  1. 1880,  45.705. 

_ , pan.  1,  1881.48,548. 

Policies  in  force  / Jan.  l,  1882,  53  927. 

' 1,  1883,1®.150. 

M *78,  $1,948,665. 
ncome  I ,879  2,033,650. 
from  -(  1880,  2,317,889 
aterest  / 1881.  2.432.654. 

I 1882,  2.798,013. 

TRUHTEESi 
DAVID  DOWS, 

HENRY  BOW'^IRS. 

LOOMIS  L.  white. 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 

S.  S.  FISHER. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  M.  D.. 
WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

THEODORE  M . SANTA,  Cashier.  M O P I 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  ''"I 
CHARLES  WRIGHT.  M.D.,)„  WILL 

HENRY  TUCK.  M.  D..  j Medical  Examiner*.  wltA- 


FISHERMEN ! 
TWINES  AND  NETTING, 

MANOrAOTUORD  UI 

WM,  E.  HOOPER  & SONS,  Ballimore.  Md. 


insuring  $dl,326,620. 

A ( *'  $<25,232,144. 

Amount  ) Jan.  l.  188O,  127.417,763. 

fc  1 <-  <88*.  <35,726,916. 

at  risk  / Jan.  1, 1882.  151,760.824. 

Jan.  1,  1883,  171,415,097. 

tM-  f J">.  1,1879,  $2,81 1.436. 

Wan.  1, 1880.  3,120,371. 
IS  at  ■{  Jan.  1.  1881.  4,295,096. 
lent,  i Jxo-  <.  <382,  4,827,038. 
I Jan.  1, 1883,  4,948441. 


CHARLES  J.  FOSTER. 

^ Thk  .^t>ORT.>-.MAX  is  for  .sale  hr  .all  newsdr 
Subscription,  Sd/iO  per  annum.’  One  cniiy  in 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  In  cent.«.  A epl 
niedinin  for  advcrlisitiw’. 


4*  Send  for  Price-List,  naming  your  County  and  State, 


Death- 

claims 

paid 


Saxony  Worsted. 
Germantown  Yarn. 
Knitting  Worsted. 
Knitting  Cotton. 

ig  and  coloring;  Balled  ready 
Itching  the  material.  May  he 
iiside  or  ontaide  of  the  Ball. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
WILLIAM  BARTON, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTk 
H.  B.  CLAFi.IN, 
JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 


Low’s  Toilet  Soaps. 

OLD  BROWN  WINDSOR, 

TURTLE  OIL  TABLETS, 

ELDER  FIAIWER,  ^ lb.  Bar 


▼ioe-President  and  Actnaiy. 


FINED  FOR  CONTEMPT, 


The  Con.spf, nonce  of  Violating  ai 
lion.— .V  Poealiar  Case, 

In  the  action  of  .Stewart  Hartahorn  aga 
Floah  touching  an  iiiti  ii.gement  of  a p.atm 
the  plaintiff,  and  in  which  an  iiijiinclion 
rc^traminij  rlosK  from  engapine  in  the  v 
"J  ''fHcle.  an  order  Hipied  by  Jm 

of  the  l.nited  .states  Circuit  Court  wna  i 
day  adjudging  Flo,^,  to  have  been  guilty  t 
of  court,  and  imposing  a flue  of  or  ini 
months  if  the  fine 
within  ten  days.  T'lio  case  against  Flosi 

tune  a;?o  referrcfl 

Shichls  ns  maf»ter 

that,  on  account  of  the  defendant’s  viol 
jnnctlon  wiilch  hsd  previously  l)ecn  1« 
tog  him  from  mniinfactiiring  the  - 
complainant  had  been  put  to  the' expense  01  »»a 
mMtcJwonw  '“  con«n>^ 


.Esthetic  Bouquet,  Jersey  Lily, 
Iroquois  Bouquet.  White  Lilac, 
Violets  from  My  Garden. 


And  STEllEOPTICONS,  all  prices.  VIEWS  innstn 
Ing  every  subject  for  PI  BI.K’  EXHIBITIONS,  4 
8*'“  .iprifitahle  bwnneiw/or  a vian  tcith  eviatl  raviU 
Also  MAOtC  LANTEUN8  for  home  aiunsement.  11 
pi^'e  illiistratefl  catalogno/rss. 

McAllister,  Mfg.  optician,  49  numo  st.,  N.  f. 


HOOPFAR’i^  CACHOLS 


The  Howard  Tooth  Brushes 

have  securely  FASTENED  BRISTLES. 


Liiiled  States  Commissioner 
'*  ''  who  reported 

lation  of  an  in- 

^ .«iied,  reslraln- 

ig  the  patent  in  suit,  the 

" of  $848.04, 

:nSriii8  tlio 

ajn^io  I ort,  A toy.  12fA,  1882, 

STEWART  HARTSHORN, 


Axr.  Fimt  Qdautv  in  Ev: 


ResexoT. 


COI^ 

PEN^ 


For  Sale  by  Leading/  ^rchants. 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOl 

jH.  W.  JOHNS  M^C "co/sZ  B/SeK 


9/////Prcss(3 
p.nv.  &c„  fs  to  $90. 
*-mukiiig,  Tonng  or 
My,  printed  iiistruc- 
>p4  for  Catalogne  of 
^ Ac.,  to  the  factory. 
'0..  Meriden.  Conn. 


THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

A GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  nse,  A luxury  for  riereons 
who  cate  to  preserve  their  individnality  in  writing. 

na BIG,  TODD,  4k  BARD, 


JOSEPH  CILLOTfS 

STEEL  PENS  i 


ABYCAKRIARE- 


Also,  Star  Empty  Capsnlea.  All  birnggiata. 


just  toweiihL^L  p!  T;B;:Cf,'8M 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. — Draww  raox  Lint  by  Johb  W.  AtaxAiton. — [Snt  Pao*  160.1 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

New  Y’ork,  Saturday,  March  10,  1883. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OF  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and 
ILuiPER’s  Bazar  may  he  had  for  the  years  1880, 
1881,  anr/  1882.  Those  wish  ing  to  complete  their 
files  will  pleaM  send  in  their  orders  vnthont  de- 
lay. It  is  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  inteyi- 
tum  in  future  to  Iceep  the  hack  numhers for  three 
years  only. 


“The  best  weekly  for  children  in  America.” — Southwestern 
Christian  Advocate,  New  Orleans. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly, 

Published  March  6,  contains  the  ojiening  chapter  of  a new  Serial 
Story,  entitled 

RAISING  THE  “PEARL.” 

By  JAMES  OTIS, 

Author  of  " Toby  Tyler,’"  “ Tim  and  Tip,”  “Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother,”  etc. 

Probably  no  American  writer  has  so  firm  a hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  young  readers  of  this  country  as  Mn.  Ori.s.  From  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  his  first  story  in  Youno  Pfoplr  his  popularity 
has  steadily  increased,  atid  from  all  sides  the  Httle  folk  send  m lei- 
ttrs  demanding  fresh  stories  from  his  pen.  This  nao  story  will 
add  fresh  laurels  to  the  wreath  that  small  fingers  have  woven  for 
■him.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  a most  interesting  part  of  our  land  ; 
the  characters  are  well  drawn  ; it  is  a boating  story,  such  as  boys 
always  delight  in  ,•  and  lastly,  it  possesses  the  charm  and  sprit  that 
characterize  Mr.  Otis’s  best  work. 

Harper’s  Young  People Per  Year  60 

Harper’s  Weekly “ 4 00 

Harper's  Weekly  and  ) ••  k no 

Harper's  Young  People  ) 

A specimen  copy  o/ Harper’s  Young  People  will  be  sent  on  re- 
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END  OF  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS. 
ri'^HE  instructions  of  the  autumn  elections  to  the 
J_  late  Congrre.ss  were  universally  understood.  The 
country  was  resolved  that  the  sjwils  system  which 
hatl  murdered  Garfield  should  be  reformed,  and  that 
the  sui)erfluous  revenue  which  led  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  River  and  Harixir  Bill  of  last  summer, 
and  to  the  corruption  which  always  accompanies  a 
siu’plus,  should  be  reduced  by  a revision  of  the  rev- 
enue system . The  President  correctly  interpreted  the 
elections,  and  in  his  annual  Mes.sage  to  Congress  re- 
commended certain  “ immediate  and  extensive  reduc- 
tions in  tlie  annual  revenues  of  the  government,” 
adding  the  pregnant  remark  that  “only  such  taxes 
ought  to  be  levied  as  are  necessary  for  a wise  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government.”  He  op- 
posed the  total  abolition  of  internal  taxes,  for  two 
reasons — first,  because  it  was  not  clear  that  with  the 
§100,000,000  required  for  pensions  during  the  year  the 
duties  on  imports  would  supply  the  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment ; and  second,  because  the  total  abolition  of  ex- 
cise taxes  would  prevent  a thorough  revision  of  the 
tariff.  He  also  stated  with  force  the  nece.ssity  of  re- 
form in  the  methods  of  appointment  to  office,  and 
commending  the  Pendleton  bill,  promised  his  hearty 
co-operation  in  such  proper  measui’es  of  reform  as 
should  be  devised  by  Congress.  The  President’s  po- 
sition wa.s  frajik  and  patriotic,  his  suggestions  were 
sagacious,  and  his  sincerity  was  unquestionable.  Con- 
gress at  once  heeded  his  counsel  so  far  as  to  pass 
promptly  the  reform  bill  that  he  had  mentioned  fa- 
vorably, and  then  fell  into  a prolonged  debate  upon 
the  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  he  had  also  urged. 
But  the  course  and  circum.stances  of  the  discussion 
showed  clearly  that  neither  party  had  a definite  poli- 
cy upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  debate  was  but  the 
bitter  contention  of  vast  private  interests,  not  an  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session  the  Senate  passed  a 
tariff  bill.  But  nobody  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  coun- 
try could  probably  have  given  an  intelligent  account 
of  it,  or  pointed  out  any  principle  in  its  construction. 
During  the  debate  a great  deal  of  valuable  miscella- 
neous information  upon  the  resources  and  industries 
of  the  United  States  was  contributed  by  the  members 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  bill  it- 
self was  a patchwork  of  compromises  and  crude  al- 
terations, the  scope  of  which  was  not  perceiv'ed,  and 
which,  upon  engrossing,  produced  extraordinary  re- 
sults, imposing  burdens  which  were  not  intended,  and 
revealing  the  ease  with  which  a complicated  and  ob- 
scure scheme  of  duties,  devised  to  promote  a myiiad 
selfish  interests,  may  be  perverted  innocently  or  in- 
tentionally to  do  injustice  to  the  public  interest.  Tlie 
political  result  of  the  debate,  however,  was  significant. 
It  showed,  as  we  have  siiid,  that  upon  the  fundament- 
al question  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  revenue 
for  the  supiKirt  of  the  government  should  be  raisetl 
neither  of  the  existing  parties  has  a clearly  defined 
"nd  harmonious  understanding.  Upon  this  subject 
■ Pennsylvania  Democrat,  is  as  widely 
, ‘ n=CK,  a Kentucky  Democrat,  as  Mr. 
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Kelley,  a Pennsylvania  Republican,  from  Mr.  Kas- 
SON,  an  Iowa  Republican.  Upon  details  of  the  tariff 
involving  the  local  industries  of  their  own  States  men 
of  all  pai’ties  winced  and  flinched.  Yet  the  situation 
in  Congress  doubtless  represents  accurately  the  situa- 
tion in  the  country.  Few  Republicans  or  Democrats 
adhere  to  their  party  because  of  its  position  ujKin  this 
subject.  Party  cohesion  is  due  to  tradition,  and  even 
if  the  Democratic  party  should  seem  to  any  independ- 
ent man  to  hold,  uixin  the  whole,  a more  reasonable 
position  than  the  Republican  upon  the  principle  of  a 
revenue  tax,  the  general  grounds  of  distrust  which  are 
offered  by  a party  so  overwhelmingly  di.scredited  by 
the  events  of  a generation  as  the  Democratic  are  suffi- 
cient to  withhold  him  from  its  8upix)rt, 

Even  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  tariff,  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  se.ssion,  while  it  effects  a considerable  saving  in 
the  revenue,  will  not  satisfy  the  country  as  it  would 
had  it  been  a more  consistent  and  comprehensive 
measure.  But  on  the  whole  the  political  result  of 
the  session  will  be  advantageous  for  the  Republicans 
in  the  prompt  passage  of  a reform  bill,  and  the  gocxl 
faith  of  the  President  in  intrusting  its  enforcement  to 
its  friends.  The  Democratic  party  has  missed  its  op- 
portunities. Its  course  has  but  deepened  the  general 
conviction  of  its  unfitne.ss  for  administration.  In- 
stead of  justifying  its  own  loud  declarations,  and  pi’ess- 
ing  forward  as  the  champion  of  reform,  it  was  dragged 
along  by  popular  sentiment  and  by  the  Republican 
movement.  If  it  had  been  in  earnest,  it  would  have 
removed  one  of  the  chief  impediments  in  its  way,  which 
is  the  apprehension  of  "a  clean  sweep”  of  the  otfice.s, 
and  a consequent  dangerous  disturbance  of  the  public 
service,  in  the  event  of  its  succe.ss.  So  in  the  tariff 
debate,  if  it  had  offoi-ed  a simple  and  consistent  scheme 
as  a substitute  for  the  Republican  bill,  or  had  pm- 
posed  the  amendment  of  that  bill  u|)on  some  sound 
and  well-defined  principle,  it  would  have  had  tlie  ad- 
vantage which  always  results  from  such  a position. 
Upon  the  whole,  as  we  have  said,  the  late  session  of 
Congress  fairly  represents  the  i)olitical  situation.  It 
is  obscui’e  and  doubtful,  and  mainly  because  the  inde- 
pendent .sentiment  is  stronger  and  mom  general  than 
ever.  In  New  York,  where  the  majoi'ity  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  was  enormous,  the  conduct  of  the 
Democratic  Legislature  has  weakened  Democratic 
prospects.  In  a great  State  a party  will  he  mea.sui-ed 
by  its  representatives,  and  a party  whose  chief  mpre- 
sentatives  are  such  as.  with  few  exceptions,  the  Dem- 
ocrats even  of  the  city  of  New  York  .send  to  the  Le- 
gislature, is  not  thereby  commended  to  public  favor. 
It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  close  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  shows  the  strong  probability  of  the 
determination  of  the  election  of  1SS4  by  the  independ- 
ent vote,  and  that  as  yet  the  Democrats  have  done 
nothing  to  attract  it. 


THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  NAVAL 
OFFICE. 

The  most  friendly  interpretation  of  the  recent 
change  in  the  New  York  Naval  Office  can  not  recon- 
cile it  with  the  President's  declarations  in  both  his 
annual  Me.ssages  to  Congress.  He  has  emphatically 
announced  that  the  public  bu.siness  should  be  trans- 
acted upon  business  principles,  and  that  tenure  should 
not  depend  upon  pei-sonal  or  merely  partisan  service. 
Upon  this  sound  principle  a change  in  so  imjiortant  a 
position  as  the  Naval  Office  in  the  New  York  Custom- 
house could  be  made  only  upon  public  grounds.  The 
failure  to  re-appoint  an  officer  of  the  first  capacity,  of 
the  highest  character,  and  of  long  experience,  and  to 
whom,  more  than  to  anj’  other  single  ]>erson,  is  due  the 
efficient  enforcement  of  the  reformed  system,  in  which 
tlie  President  has  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence, 
is  an  act  so  injurious  to  the  service,  to  tlie  reformed 
system,  and  to  the  President's  consistency  that  some 
explanation  is  due  to  the  country. 

The  attempted  justification  is  that  the  late  Naval 
Officer  is  promoted  to  be  Chief  Examiner.  But  how  is 
an  officer  promoted  by  being  reduced  from  a position  of 
§8000  to  one  of  §3000  a year  ? If  the  interests  of  the  re- 
formed system  be  consulted,  the  sincere  co-operation  of 
the  Naval  Office  is  indispensable.  Now  the  late  Na- 
val Officer  is  the  most  sagacious  and  efficient  friend  of 
the  new  system  in  the  service.  His  successor,  however 
excellent  a gentleman,  deliberately  abandoned  it  as 
chimerical.  The  late  Naval  Officer  courteously  but 
firmly  disregarded  “ bosses” and  “heelers”  and  all  the 
familiar  political  and  party  bummers  and  shysters, 
protected  his  clerks  against  extortion,  and  brought  his 
office  to  such  a point  of  ability  and  efficiency  that  it 
was  officially  pronounced  one  of  the  most  admirably 
conducted  offices  in  the  entire  public  service.  For 
these  reasons  he  has  been  bitterly  denounced  by  the 
trading  jioliliciaus,  who  have  sworn  “to  have  his 
head,”  and  at  length  his  place  is  (illed  by  a successor 
more  agreeable  to  them,  and  indifferent,  if  not  liostile, 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  office  has  been  a<l- 
minLstered.  The  conclusion  Ls  inevitable  that  if  tlie 
late  Naval  Officer  had  propitiated  the  jioliticians,  and 
had  “run”  his  office  as  a party  bureau,  he  would  have 
retained  his  place,  and  that  consequently  his  nomina- 
tion to  be  Chief  Examiner,  at  a greatly  reduced  salary, 
means  merely  that  he  was  to  Iw  punished  for  fidelity 
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to  the  very  principles  which  the  CommiiB^  is  Jq 
carry  out. 

When  the  Pre.sident  was  removed  from  the  Collect- 
orship  of  the  port  he  was  offered  a foreign  position 
which  he  declined,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  was 
fied  to  be  a Consul,  he  was  equally  fitted  to  be  t^ollect- 
or.  If  the  late  Naval  Officer  be  qualified  as  Chief 
Examiner,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  he  is  still  more 
fitted  to  fill  the  office  that  he  held.  He  and  every 
other  sincere  friend  of  the  reformed  system  is  com- 
pelled to  see  that  the  circumstances  of  his  transfer 
show  either  a want  of  comprehension,  or  a deliberate 
disregard  of  the  true  principles  of  the  public  service 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  country 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  President  intended  to 
carry  out  in  good  faith  the  reform  so  earnestly  de- 
sired. But  thus  action  can  not  but  have  the  most  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  service,  liecause  it  is  a 
warning  to  all  efficient  and  devoted  officers  that  they 
defy  bosses  and  bummers  at  their  i)eril,  and  it  enables 
the  most  venal  politicians  to  exult  at  the  overthrow 
of  reform  in  its  stronghold.  The  Naval  Office  was  a 
test  case,  and  it  is  decided  against  the  refonned  system. 


THINGS  UNDONE. 

Senator  Davis's  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Senate  to  enable  a successor  to  be  chosen  recalls 
the  great  omissions  of  this  Congre.ss.  Congress  ended 
on  the  4th  of  March,  and  there  is  no  Vice-President, 
and  Senator  Davis's  term  expired  that  day.  Conse- 
quently. hatl  he  chosen  to  retain  his  seat  without  per- 
mitting the  choice  of  a successor,  there  would  have 
been  no  President  of  the  Senate,  and  no  constitutional 
.succes.sor  to  the  President  in  case  of  his  death  or  in- 
ability, and  no  officer  competent  to  call  Congress  to- 
gether. This  situation  has  been  perfectly  well  known 
to  Coiigi’ess,  but  it  has  chosen  to  do  nothing. 

There  are  now  some  twelve  hundred  cases  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  court  to  keep  jiace  with  them,  and  every  new  case 
is  placetl  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  and  may  not  be 
reached  for  three  years.  Here  is  a denial  of  justice. 
But  the  situation  has  been  long  known.  It  has  been 
di.scussed  by  the  ablest  lawyers.  A simple  and  feasi- 
ble ]>lan  has  i>een  devised,  presented  to  Congress,  and 
apjiroved,  after  most  careful  consideration,  by  the 
American  Bar  A.s.sociation.  Congre.ss  knows  the  sit- 
uation and  the  necessity,  and  has  quietly  disregarded 
them,  and  has  done  nothing. 

The  procedure  at  the  electoral  count  by  Congress  is 
so  obscure  and  doubtful  that  the  continuity  of  the 
government  might  lie  easily  arrested  by  a difference 
of  o])inion  between  the  two  Houses,  In  1877  the  sit- 
uation brought  the  country  to  the  edge  of  civil  con- 
vulsion. It  is  now  one  of  the  most  .serious  dangers 
that  threaten  the  country.  It  has  been  elaborately 
discus.sed.  The  urgency  is  admitted.  The  settlement 
of  the  difficulty  is  perfectly  simple,  and  a measure 
providing  it  lias  been  long  before  Congress.  Another 
Presidential  election  approaches,  and  Congress  has 
done  nothing.  As  parties  wdll  be  tried  at  that  elec- 
tron by  their  course  in  Congress,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  responsible  party  should  have  left  all  these 
important  things  undone. 


IRELAND  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Parnell  is  naturally  irritated.  He  is  a small 
man  in  a commanding  position,  and  although  entire- 
ly free  of  complicity  in  the  cowardly  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  he  can  not  but  see  that  the  agitation  of 
which  he  is  the  leader,  unless  controlled,  as  he  can  not 
control  it,  easily  leads  to  ghastly  crimes.  The  man 
who  tells  an  ignorant  and  superatitious  and  wretch- 
edly destitute  people,  who  can  barely  scratch  a sub- 
sistence out  of  the  ground,  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  a cruel  tyranny,  that  the  land  on  which  they  starve 
has  been  stolen  from  them,  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  pay  rent  for  it,  and  ought  to  Boycott  any  one  who 
diffei-s  from  them,  certainly  can  not  be  surprised  when 
some  of  his  hearers  decide  to  strike  a blow  to  rid  their 
country  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  government 
whom  he  has  descrilied  as  Danton,  had  he  lived  in 
Rome,  might  have  described  Nero  and  Caligula. 

This  is  the  situation  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  put  upon 
his  defense,  instead  of  expressing  abhorrence  of  the 
crimes,  hfe  denounces  the  tyranny  of  the  government. 
In  doing  this  he  taunts  the  British  Ministry  by  de- 
claring that  he  has  a million  of  Irish- Americans  be- 
hind him.  If  the  people  whom  he  thus  describes 
were  exiles  waiting  only  the  overthrow  of  the  tyran- 
ny to  return  to  their  country,  the  remark  would  not 
be  offensive.  But  here  is  a politician  in  the  British 
Parliament  who  in  an  angi’y  Parliamentary  contest 
announces  that  the  strangth  of  his  position  lies  in  the 
support  of  a million  American  citizens.  If  this  dec- 
laration be  true,  it  signifies  a divided  allegiance  upon 
the  i)art  of  the  c ^1’  'It  is  a proclaroatioii 
the  chief  i --i  A of  - -rr-f  L.  ’y  ,-n  “ ■ “ '■-  ' y 

country  h<sj.  in  anotlier  ••..>...1,^,.'  j.-  LhaL  "* 
they  are  grossly  abusing  the  right  of  American  citi- 
zen.ship  to  which  they  have  Ixjen  admitted.  On  tlie 
same  morning  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  was  report- 
ed it  was  stated  that  the  British  Government  had  de- 
manded of  our  authorities  the  extradition  of  an  Irish- 
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man  named  Sheridan,  charged  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  Dublin  murders. 

In  our  treaty  of  extradition  with  England  “ crimi- 
nal charges  arising  from  wars  or  intestine  commo- 
tions” ai*e,  according  to  President  Tyler  and  Mr. 
Webster,  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 
But  the  condition  is  specific  that  any  person  claimed 
for  surrender  upon  a charge  of  crime  shall  be  sur- 
rendered if  the  evidence  adduced  would  be  sufficient 
to  hold  him  for  trial  in  this  country.  No  distinction 
is  made  between  political  murder  and  other  murder; 
and  if  Sheridan  upon  the  evidence  produced  would 
be  committed  for  trial  in  the  United  States,  the  treaty 
would  seem  to  require  his  surrender.  Persons  claimed 
as  political  offenders,  of  course,  we  should  not  deliver; 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  assassination  in  Phoenix 
Park  was  in  any  just  sense  an  act  of  war  or  of  intes- 
tine commotion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  the 
person  claimed  would  not  be  surrendered.  But  Mr. 
Webster  could  hardly  have  meant  to  make  America 
a harbor  for  everybody  who  might  commit  a crime  in 
another  country  during  political  troubles,  because  in- 
testine commotion  can  readily  be  made  the  pretext  for 
the  gratification  of  private  malice.  The  Sun  cogent- 
ly asks  whether  the  British  Government  would  have 
refused  to  surrender  Wilkes  Booth,  had  he  escaped 
to  Canada,  on  the  ground  that  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  arose  from  intestine  commotions. 


A FRENCH  FOLLY. 

The  recommendation  of  the  now  Ferry  Ministry  in 
France  that  the  members  of  old  royal  houses  who  are  sen’’- 
ing  in  the  army  should  he  retired  is  a cowanlly  surrender 
to  a cry  which  should  not  have  been  heeded.  The  true 
policy  for  htance  was  indicated  in  a very  able  report  to  the 
Senate  by  M.  Allon.  It  recommended  the  simple  rejection 
of  the  expulsion  bill,  for  reasons  which  arc  equally  cogent 
against  the  forcible  retirement  of  the  princes  from  the  army. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  republic  has  weathered 
much  greater  perils  than  Plou-Plon’s  placard  without  re- 
sorting to  proscription,  and  it  shows  that  the  plots  of  pre- 
tenders abroad  are  quite  as  dangerous  as  at  home.  To  pun- 
ish certain  citizens  for  their  birth  is  a gross  denial  of  re- 
publican equality,  and  to  take  extreme  precautions  against 
imaginary  dangers  is  a sign  of  fatal  weakness.  But  more 
especially  the  report  warns  the  Senate  that  to  j ield  to  a 
policy  of  popular  proscription  is  to  encourage  the  most  re- 
morseless tyranny.  The  whole  anti-pretender  policy  is 
merely  an  effort  to  revive  the  old  Revolutionary  terror  of 
’QS,  and  the  worst  symptom  of  the  present  political  situa- 
tion in  France  is  the  surrender  of  the  Ferry  Ministry  to 
this  spirit. 

The  Due  de  Chartres  has  obeyed  the  law  retiring  him 
from  the  army,  and  issued  a farewell  order,  appealing  to 
his  regiment  loyally  to  support  his  successor,  and  to  prove 
by  their  zeal,  devotion,  and  obedience  to  law  that  his  offi- 
cial relation  to  them  had  been  inspired  by  honor  and  patri- 
otism. There  is  much  less  reason  to  doubt  the  patriotism 
of  the  Orleans  princes  than  that  of  their  must  rancorous 
opponents. 


EDWIN  BOOTH  IN  GERMANY. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth’s  success  in  Germany  is  altogether  be- 
yond that  which  any  American  actor,  or  probably  any  Eng- 
lish-speaking actor,  h.'is  ever  received  in  a foreign  country. 
It  was  his  Hamlet  which  captivated  the  Germans,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  uuderstaud  why.  The  character  of  the  part, 
the  delicacy  and  vaiiety  of  the  actor’s  interpretation  of  it, 
and  a certain  roina?itic  glamour  in  which  it  is  steeped, 
would  be  all  most  agreeable  to  German  taste. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  in  the  comments  of  the  press 
that  each  critic  was  struck  by  a separate  beauty  in  the  pre- 
sentation. Each  string  of  the  deftly  swept  harp  especially 
charmed  some  sympathetic  hearer,  and  the  unreserved  cor- 
diality of  the  praise  is  striking  and  significant.  To  Mr. 
Booth  personally  the  tribute  must  be  exceedingly  gratify- 
ing, while  to  his  countrymen  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  so 
admirable  an  artist  and  so  modest  a gentleman  has  widely 
extended  the  fame  of  his  country  in  a department  of  art 
in  which  America  was  supposed  still  to  be  a pupil,  not  a 
master. 


A TRUTH  WELL  PUT. 

Governor  Schuyler  Crosby,  of  XIontana  Territory,  in 
his  late  Message  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  states  a 
sound  political  truth  with  ailmirable  point.  In  recom- 
mending a registry  law  to  avoid  the  evils  which  are  fos- 
tered by  the  present  loose  arrangements  for  voting  in  the 
Territory  he  says,  “It  is  less  a hjirdship  that  an  honest 
voter  should  lose  his  vote  than  that  a dishouest  one  should 
annul  many  honest  votes  by  repeating.” 


CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 

A reference  in  the  Easy  Chair  of  Harper’s  Magazine 
to  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  a charming  literary  figure  of 
forty  years  ago  in  New  York,  and  the  founder  of  the  old 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  has  drawn  from  a correspondent  at 
Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a touching  glimpse  of  the  au- 
thor whose  career  was  so  early  and  sadly  clouded,  but  who 
is  living  still: 

“ He  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is  now — or  was  very  recent- 
V — the  State  Lunatic  Ho.spital  near  this  city.  I used  to  see 
him  quite  often  there.  His  insanity  is  of  a harmless  kind,  I be- 
lieve, and  consists  in  the  illusion  that  the  air  is  full  of  spirits  in 
actual  bodily  existence,  and  that  they  approach  him  as  if  to  hurt 
him.  He  is  free  to  go  where  he  likes  at  most  times,  I understand, 
and  does  go  off  without  an  attendant,  always  into  the  country, 
avoiding  people  and  roads,  and  in  all  weather.  He  is  fully  of  mid- 
dle height;  his  hair  is  grizzled,  and  rather  long  and  straggling; 
hi8  face  and  form  are  spare ; his  eyes  bright  and  keen,  but  wan- 
his  fi^re  erect;  and  his  physical  health  strong.  He  is  a 
■inking  and  bizarre  figure,  striding  along,  a fur  cap  on  his  head, 


and  a stout  stick  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  continually  makes 
passes  into  the  air  to  ward  off  the  spirits  when  they  approach  too 
near.  His  wooden  leg— or  rather  stump— docs  not  seem  to  hin- 
der his  going  anywhere.  He  returns  of  himself  at  night,  and 
seems  perfectly  content.  He  has  intervals  of  comparative  lucid- 
ity, and  is  then  a most  interesting  talker.” 

Ml’.  Hoffman  is  now  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  ho  is 
probably  unknown  to  the  now  generation  of  readers.  But 
the  manliness  of  his  character,  the  brightness  of  his  mind, 
and  his  literary  skill  made  him  one  of  the  most  delightful 
writers  of  the  Knickerbocker  school. 


PRACTICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  provides  a 
truly  catholic  and  admirable  series  of  entertainments  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Not  only  are  religious  services  held  by 
clergymeu  of  all  denomiuations,  but  there  are  courses  of 
pleasant  lectures  upon  practical  ethics,  such  as  novel-read- 
ing, amusements,  economy,  aud  “ talks”  upon  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  upon  banking,  upon  travel  and 
geography,  physical  training,  photography,  and  elocution, 
with  illustrated  lectures. 

These  ciitertaiunieuts  occupy  several  evenings  in  the 
week.  They  are  the  voluntary  contribution  of  tlio  most 
emineut  and  acconiplisbed  clergymen  and  citizens,  aud  the 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  attend  with  the  members  of 
the  Union.  To  young  men  who  are  busy  during  the  day 
snch  a resort,  with  its  gymnasium  and  reading-rooms,  is  a 
most  attractive  club,  and  is  but  another  striking  illustra- 
tion of  that  all-embracing  Christian  civilization  wbicli  is 
constantly  seeking  to  olovate  aud  purify  and  educate  and 
restrain. 

To  the  same  beneficent  spirit  we  owe  the  Free  Cirenha- 
tiug  Library  in  New  York.  Its  annual  report,  which  is  just 
issued,  shows  a constant  and  marked  increase  of  public  in- 
terest in  the  eiiteqirise.  The  number  of  persons  constantly 
using  the  books  during  the  year  was  about  five  thousand, 
and  :is  the  circulation  of  volumes  was  71,840  aud  only  eleven 
books  were  lost,  it  is  a striking  tribute  to  tbo  care  aud  hon- 
esty of  the  “patrons”  of  the  library.  To  extend  the  bene- 
fit of  the  library,  branches  are  needed,  and  they  will  be  un- 
doubtedly established  as  fast  as  the  generous  givers  to  all 
good  works  of  the  kiud  fully  uuderstaud  the  situation. 


AN  AMERICAN  STORY. 

There  are  certain  careers  which  we  call,  and  with  just 
pride,  peculiarly  American.  Their  chief  asijects  are  of 
course  familiar.  The  country  boy,  trained  in  the  district 
school,  in  the  plain  and  orderly  family  home,  and  in  the 
Sunday-school  aud  church,  comes  to  the  city,  aud  by  ener- 
gy, industry,  sagacity,  honesty,  and  intrinsic  ability  rises 
to  opulence  and  influence,  to  general  respect,  public  con- 
fidence, and  honorable  distinction.  Illustrations  oi  this 
characteristic  American  career  will  occur  to  every  one  who 
reads  these  words,  but  a graphic  record  of  one  of  them 
which  well  represents  all  has  lately  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation. It  is  a brief  and  mode.st  account  of  the  chief 
incidents  in  the  life  of  a New  York  merchant,  with  extracts 
from  his  speeches,  which  he  designed  only  for  his  graud- 
cliildreu,  but  which  has  been  privately  printed  for  a few 
friends. 

Yet  as  the  extracts  are  from  speeches  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  publicly  reported  and  widely  read  when  deliv- 
ered, we  do  not  feel  that  we  invade  unduly  the  privacy  of 
the  volume  by  speaking  of  it.  It  is  the  record  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  especially  iu  relation  to  the  war, 
and  to  the  practical  questions  of  finance  and  economy  that 
followed  it,  when  be  acted  and  spoke  both  as  a successful 
merchant  aud  as  a Representative  in  Congress.  But  the 
little  work  is  mainly  significant  as  an  illustration  of  tho 
patriotic  intelligence  of  the  American  merchant,  who,  when 
tho  occasion  calls,  turns  from  the  engrossing  duties  of  his 
business  to  help  form  and  lead  public  sentiment  upon  ques- 
tions of  groat  public  policy,  and  to  serve  in  Congress  with 
tho  same  energy  and  sagacity  with  which  he  has  toiled  in 
the  coiiutiug-room. 

Such  a record  does  much  to  explain  how  a peaceful  aud 
trading  country,  with  only  the  form  of  an  army  aud  navy, 
and  long  wholly  unfamiliar  with  war,  rose  under  every  dis- 
advantage, except  the  essential  quality  of  its  people,  to  tho 
full  height  of  a tremendous  historical  contest  of  arms,  and 
pushed  it  steadily  forward  to  complete  victory  in  the  field, 
witli  h.appy  avoidance  of  the  disastrous  financial  and  social 
reaction  that  so  often  follows.  It  was  because  in  every 
field  and  workshop  and  office  and  factory  and  counting- 
room  were  found  not  only  patriotism  and  willingness,  bnt 
the  ability  of  tho  self-possessed  and  self-respecting  aud 
self-supporting  citizen  to  turn  from  bis  peculiar  vocation 
and  adapt  himself  to  the  exigency,  whether  on  the  battle- 
field or  in  the  Legislature  or  in  the  public  meeting.  It  is 
as  a vivid  glimpse  of  axareer  which  illustrates  this  Ameri- 
can quality  that  this  moilest  record  and  all  similar  stories 
will  be  prized  by  the  historian  of  liberty. 


PERSONAL. 

An  art  critic  was  introducing  one  of  his  friends  to  a well-known 
New  York  sculptor.  “This  gentleman,”  he  explained, looking  at 
the  sculptor,  “ is  your  true  modeiii  divinity — he  makes  men  out  of 
clay.”  “Yes,”  added  the  sculptor,  slyly,  “aud  he  never  throws 
mud  at  them.” 

— The  late  Dean  Stanley  was  shy  when  a boy.  His  annt  called 
him  “ the  little  sylph,”  his  drill-sergeant  at  school  exhorted  him 
to  “ put  on  a bold,  swaggering  air,  and  don’t  look  sheepish,”  and 
his  school-fellows  bullied  him.  But  in  manhood  he  became  distin- 
guished for  his  unrivalled  social  gifts.  His  wife,  says  his  biog- 
rapher, Dean  Bradley,  not  only  shared  his  friendships,  sympathize 
with  his  work  and  aspirations,  and  developed  to  the  utmost  his 
capacity  for  social  life,  but  exercised  a “ tender  care  for  the  health 
aud  comfort  of  one  curiously  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself, 
even  in  the  most  essential  points  of  food  and  dress.” 

— A Now  York  man  of  letters,  whose  praise  recently  was  in  all 
the  reviews,  exclaimed  the  other  day  to  a friend ; “ I made  a fool 
of  myself  this  morning.  They  have  been  erecting  a tasteful  build- 
ing for  a firm  of  clothiers  on  Broadway,  and  the  tenants  have  just 
moved  in.  As  I am  compelled  to  pass  there  every  day,  I have  had 
some  satisfaction  in  its  general  architectural  effect.  Judge,  there- 
fore, of  my  disgust  this  morning  when  I saw  behind  one  of  the 
immense  plate-glass  windows  the  notorious  old  sign,  ' Pants  to 


order.’  As  soon  as  I reached  my  office  I wa.sted  a sheet  of  paper 
and  a two-cent  stamp  in  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  proprietor  to 
substitute  ‘ trousers,’ or  at  least  ‘pantaloons.’  Of  course  it  will 
do  no  good,  and  I know  that  1 made  a fool  of  myself.  But  I 
couldn’t  help  it.” 

— The  King  of  Siam  has  again  manifested  the  excellence  of  his 
literary  taste  by  appointing  Mr.  Frank  Vincent,  Jun.,  the  well- 
known  author  of  The  hind  of  the  White  K/ejihunt,  a Knight  of  the 
Royal  Onler  of  Buspa  Mala,  and  sending  him  an  elaborately  chased 
and  embossed  good  medal,  and  a diploma,  sui  mountcd  by  the  regal 
arms,  which  expresses  tho  devout  wish  that  “ the  Power  which  is 
Supreme  In  the  Univer.se  may  keep  and  guard”  Mr.  Vincent,  “and 
grant  him  happiness  aud  prosperity.”  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  same  potentate  recently  lionored  another  American  author, 
Colonel  T.  W.  Knox,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  White 
Elephant 

-^OHN  Duncan,  the  celebrated  Scotch  weaver  and  botanist, 
whose  life  has  been  lately  given  to  the  public,  carried  his  ortho- 
doxy so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  Catholics  should  be  shot,  since  it 
was  impossible  to  convert  them.  “ You  surely  would  not  take  the 
gun  to  them,  John  »”  asked  a friend.  “ Should  you  not  try  preach- 
ing aud  reasoning  with  them?”  “Weel,  weel,”  replied  John, 
“ but  if  they  winna  hear,  what  then  ? There’s  naething  for’t  bnt 
shootiii’.” 

— “Gambktta  in  Hades”  is  the  heading  of  an  article  in  the 
Paris  Figaro.  The  dead  statesman  is  rcpi  c-sented  as  meeting  M. 
Tuiers  : “ My  poor  Gambetta,  you  here  ?”  asks  tho  latter — “ you  so 
young,  so  gay,  so  full  of  life,  so  exuberant.”  “ Alas,  yes,”  replies 
the  other.  “Appearances  are  deceitful.  A.s  with  Mirabeac,  my 
head  was  the  only  good  thing  about  me.”  The  conversation  then 
plunges  into  politics,  and  M.  Thiers?  declares  that  the  French  Re- 
public is  atheistic : “ Poor  France ! poor  people ! poor  children ! I 
beg  pardon  of  my  country  for  having  been  the  godfather  of  the 
Republic.”  GAMBirrrA  having  inquired  where  his  friends  are,  ia 
told  that  they  are  “ there,  in  that  dark  path,  not  far  from  us,  air- 
ing their  ferocious  humors  or  their  monotonous  dream.  For  my- 
self,” adds  Thiers,  “ I live  among  a little  group  of  reactionaries.” 

— Dickens’s  biographers,  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Ward,  describe 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  as  weeks  of  gloom.  But  a gentleman 
who  acted  in  private  theatricals  with  the  novelist  e.xactly  seven 
days  before  bis  death  declares  tliat  on  this  occasion  the  author  of 
Pichmek  was  the  liveliest  of  his  associates,  and  manifested  an 
“ infectious  enjoyment.” 

— A Prime  Minister  can  not  please  everybody,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  a Tory  politician,  publicly  charges  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  tem- 
porary withdrawal  to  Cannes  for  his  health,  with  having  “deserted 
the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  state  at  the  very  moment  when  Parlia- 
ment was  going  to  meet,  when  cabinet  councils  ought  to  be  held, 
and  when  the  finances,  owing  to  extravagance  and  mismanage- 
ment, are  in  a very  unsettled  state.” 

— A European  in  India  who  is  accused  of  violating  the  law  can 
be  arrested,  committed,  trietl,  condemned,  or  acquitted  only  by  Eu- 
ropean officials.  The  native  magistrates  don’t  like  this,  and  com- 
plain that  perfect  equality  is  not  guaranteed  by  British  domina- 
tion, although  British  domination  professes  to  guarantee  it.  Lord 
Ripon,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  pro|K)3es  to  take  away  the  privilege,  and 
has  thereby  invoked  the  wrath  of  thousands  of  Euglishraen  at 
home  and  abroad, 

— There  are  plenty  of  etiquettes  in  the  world,  observes  a foreign 
journalist — too  many,  most  reasonable  folk  would  say — but  yet  we 
feel  inclined  to  suggest  an  addition  to  the  number.  We  want  it  to 
be  made  an  etiquette  that  a man  who  announces  that  he  is  seeking 
rest  should  be  let  alone.  The  room  of  the  sick  American  state.s- 
man  swarms  with  interviewers,  but  they  can  only  be  just  a shade 
woi-se  than  the  bulletin-makers,  who  will  not  let  Mr.  Gladstone 
look  down  from  a balcony  on  a carnival  without  recounting  how 
showers  of  confetti — nasty  comfits,  part  plaster,  part  flour,  and  part 
dyes — only  excited  him  to  boyish  glee. 

— In  view  of  the  alleged  fact  that  dozens  of  amiable  men  are  at 
this  moment  drifting  into  old  baclielorhood  for  the  want  of  a little 
help  at  the  opportune  moment,  a young  woman  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of  classes,  both  for  men  and  girls,  where  the  former  can 
be  taught  the  easiest  methods  of  approaching  the  important  sub- 
ject, and  the  latter  how  best  they  may  assist  them. 

— ^The  natives  of  Burmah  have  developed  an  inordinate  appetite 
for  tobacco  and  for  sugar.  Men,  women,  and  children  use  seven 
pounds  of  the  weed  per  head  a year,  and  for  each  mouthful  of  tea 
drunk  many  of  them  eat  a mouthful  of  caked  sugar.  Even  in  In- 
dia the  consumption  of  tobacco  is  little  more  than  one  pound  per 
head  per  annum. 

— Arabi  authorizes  a reporter  in  Ceylon  to  “tell  the  English 
people  I am  content  to  remain  here  as  tlieir  guest ; to  rest  in  peace 
while  they  carry  out  to  its  fullest  extent  the  work  I began  in 
Egypt.” 

— It  is  now  believed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
dei-s  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  might  have  escaped  with  his  life 
had  he  taken  refuge  in  flight  instead  of  remaining  to  protect  his 
companion,  Mr.  Burke,  upon  whose  death  the  conspirators  were 
intent. 

— The  PaU  Mall  Gazette  finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  smil- 
ing at  the  commotion  caused  in  Switzerland  by  the  presence  of  a 
couple  of  young  ladie.s— Miss  Booth  and  her  friend,  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  “ The  old  spirit  which  burned  Servetus  still  seems  to 
linger  in  the  city  of  Calvin,  but  it  has  entered  into  and  possessed 
the  men  who  regaided  themselves  as  the  special  representatives 
of  free  thought.  Miss  Booth  may  be  a visionary  and  a fanatic,  but 
she  is,  after  all,  an  English  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
representative  at  Geneva  will  do  all  he  can  to  see  that  the  rights 
of  our  countrymen  in  Switzerland  are  not  wantonly  interfered  with.” 

— A late  writer  suggests  that  in  the  matter  of  sending  valen- 
tines we  might  return  with  profit  to  the  custom  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Samuel  Pkpys’s  wife  received  from  her  adorers 
“ half  a dozen  pair  of  gloves  and  a pair  of  silk  stockings  and  gar- 
ters for  her  valentines” — to  quote  from  that  old  journalist’s  diary. 

— A new  street  in  Paris,  occupying  in  part  the  site  of  a house 
and  garden  belonging  to  Alfred  Stevens,  is  to  bear  that  celebrated 
artist’s  name. 

— Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  RA.,  advises  his  country-women  that  extreme 
tightness  of  dress  is  at  all  times  a very  hazardous  experiment. 
“ Even  beautiful  arms,  when  very  tightly  inclosed,  look  not  a little 
like  sausages.  But  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  folds,  with 
their  infinite  changeableness  of  shape,  light,  and  shadow,  are  more 
beautiful  than  anything,  excepting  that  perfection  of  form  which 
is  rarely  found.” 

— The  following  letter  from  Robert  Burns  was  made  public  for 
the  first  time  a few  days  ago,  at  the  annual  celebration  iu  Sheffield 
in  honor  of  the  poet : “ Sir, — The  language  of  refusal  is  to  me  the 
most  difficult  language  on  earth,  and  you  are  the  man  of  the 
world,  excepting  one  of  right  honorable  designation,  to  whom  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  hold  such  language.  My  brother  has 
already  got  money,  and  shall  want  nothing  in  my  power  to  enable 
him  to  Dilfill  his  engagement  witli  you ; but  to  be  security  on  so 
largo  a scale,  even  for  a brother,  is  what  I dare  not  do,  except  I 
were  in  such  circumstances  of  life  as  that  tho  worst  that  might 
happen  could  not  greatly  injure  me.  I never  wrote  a letter  which 
gave  me  so  much  pain  in  my  life,  as  I know  the  unhappy  i siiit 
quences  : I shall  incur  the  displeasure  of  a gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  and  to  whom  I am  deeply  t 
ever,  sir,  your  oblig^  and  very  humble  uunant,  Ro 
Mo.ssgiel,  Friday  morning.” 
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Thakombau,  driven  to  desperation  by  intriguing  whites  and  war- 
like neighboring  tribes,  offered  to  England  the  sovereignty  of  the 
islands  in  1868,  with  the  fee-simple  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  on 
condition  that  England  should  pay  the  American  claim  of  £9000 
for  alleged  injuries  to  their  consul.  Colonel  Smyth,  R.A.,  was 
sent  to  repmrt  on  the  advisability  of  annc-xation,  which  he  reported 
against.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  in  1871  by  some  enterprising 
Englishmen  to  form  a constitutional  government,  with  Thakombau 
as  King.  They  kept  it  up  for  three  years,  but  only  succeeded  in 
running  the  government  largely  in  debt,  without  benefiting  either 
whites  or  natives.  The  English  government  by  this  time  saw  that 
the  Feejees  were  valuable  to  complete  their  chain  of  ports  between 
a possible  Panama  Canal  and  Sydney,  China,  and  India,  and  took 
active  measures  to  obtain  them.  This  they  easily  accomplished, 
and  the  King  ceded  his  islands  to  Great  Britain,  being  allowed  to 
keep  his  ancestral  island  of  Mbau  as  a residence,  with  an  annuity 
of  #20,000  a year  from  the  English  government. 

In  appearance  Thakombau  was  very  striking.  The  old  warrior 
was  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  that 
full-rounded  and  muscular  development  which  characterizes  the 
natives  of  most  of  the  South-sea  Islands,  and  his  massive  features, 


AMONG  THE  FEEJEEANS. 

The  picture  we  present  of  Thakombau,  pro- 
nounced probably  the  last  of  Feejeean  kings,  as 
he  was  the  greatest,  was  taken  in  Levuka,  the 
capital  of  Feejec.  It  represents  a grand  speci- 
men of  native  manhood. 

Thakombau  was  the  grandson  of  Na  Vr.rvAU, 
chief  of  the  island  of  Mbau,  and  son  of  Tanoa. 
His  grandfather  commenced  the  work  of  subju- 
gation upon  islands  contiguous  to  his  own,  which 
was  so  well  carried  on  by  Tanoa  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (1829)  he  had  established  his  su- 
premacy over  the  principal  islands  of  the  group, 
and  left  to  Thakombau  a heritage  of  conquest 
and  war!  All  Feejee  acknowledged  his  rule  aft- 
er many  years  of  savage  warfare.  His  fights  by 


sea  and  land, 
with  all  the 
strange  ro- 
mances and 
terrible  situa- 
tions of  canni- 
bal warfare, 
may  yet  find 
a historian. 
When  they 
THE  OLD  KINO.  do,  Thakom- 

bau  will  find  a 
place  by  the 

side  of  other  romantic  native  warriors,  who,  after  subduing  their 
own  peers  and  their  subjects,  came  in  contact  with  the  white  man’s 
civilization,  and  losing  at  last  their  grand  courage  in  contending 
against  the  vexations  of  English  diplomacy,  which  stopped  short 
of  actual  war,  but  pushed  its  victim  to  the  extremity  of  despair, 
surrendered  in  sorrow  the  actual  ruling  power  into  English  hands, 
keeping  the  empty  honor  and  title  of  King,  with  a liberal  allowance 
to  maintain  the  show  of  royalty. 


set  in  the  frame- work  of  white  hair  and  flowing 
white  beard,  gave  an  air  of  majesty  to  his  person 
that  distinguished  him  at  once  among  any  num- 
ber of  whites  or  natives.  In  1864  he  embraced 
the  religion  brought  over  to  Feejee  from  the  Tonga 
Islands  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  after 
that  did  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  cannibalism. 

Thakombau’s  son  Timothy,  who  might  be  call- 
ed “ a gilded  youth”  of  the  ^uth-sea  Islands,  is 
a handsome  specimen  of  the  young  aristocracy 
of  the  Feejees.  He  has  a fine  yacht  of  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  tons,  in  which  he  cruises  as 
far  as  Sydney,  Australia,  every  year  or  two,  and 
makes  frequent  excursions  to  the  several  islands 
of  the  group.  Timothy  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
situation  in  which  his  father  placed  all  the  other 
Feejee  chiefs  when  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 


up  his  i.sland 
kingdom  to 
British  rule, as 
the  following 
anecdote  will 
show ; At  the 
banquet  given 
by  the  English 
to  King  Tha- 
KOHBAU  after 

his  acceptance  THAKOMBAr-S  SON. 

of  their  terms 
of  annexation 

there  was  invited  a number  of  the  great  chiefs  of  Samoa,  with  a 
view  to  impress  them  with  the  new  importance  given  to  the 
King,  and  to  make  them  anxious  to  give  up  their  islands  to  the 
English  on  the  same  terms.  They  were  taken  there  on  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  treated  with  great  consideration  and  respect. 
One  of  them  sat  by  Timothy  at  the  feast,  and  when  the  orator  of 
the  occa.sion  said,  “ Fou  great  chiefs  of  Samoa  now  see  what  King 
Thakombau  gets  by  his  friendship  for  England,”  Timothy  replied. 
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“ Yes,  he  gets  £4000  a year,  but  what  do  we  other 
chiefs  get  The  Samoans  are  very  bright  and 
very  politic,  and  saw  the  advantages  at  once 
which  they  would  gain  by  a similar  treaty.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  at  prc-sent  free  from  the 
boon  of  foreign  rule  and  taxes. 

The  native  dress  of  the  Feejee  woman  is  the 
lava-lava,  which  consists  of  a cloth  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry-tree,  called  tapa. 
This  is  wound  around  the  loins  two  or  three 
times,  the  folds  falling  to  the  knee,  and  is  fast- 
ened by  a twist  which  the  smallest  girl  or  boy 
can  make  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  yet 
no  white  person  can  accomplish.  Their  native 
grace  is  such  that  even  in  this  scanty  apparel  they 
never  appear  to  American  eyes  vulgar  or  unbe- 
comingly dressed.  They  only  appear  ridiculous 
when  dressed  in  civilized  clothes,  with  shoes  and 
stockings. 

The  native  house  which  we  present  stands  in 
the  English  Governor’s  grounds  in  Lcviika  ns  a 
specimen  guest  house,  and  is  often  used  by  him 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  These  houses 
are  very  cleverly  constructed,  without  the  use  of 
bolts,  pins,  nails,  or  other  fastenings,  except  nrnate, 
a cord  braidtsl  from  the  fibre  of  cocoa-nut  husks, 
and  are  thatched  to  the  thickness  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild  sugar-cane. 

Levuka  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance  in 
the  Feejee  Islands.  It  has  a low-recf  harlwr  of 
difficult  access,  which  provides  very  insecure  an- 
chorage against  anything  like  a hurricane.  The 
street  along  the  beach  is  wide  and  macadamized. 
Business  places  and  dwellings  indiscriminatcly 
line  its  entire  length.  It  is  a succession  of  small 
cottages,  which,  backed  by  the  cocoa-nut-trees, 
towering  fat  above  the  denser  foliage  of  the 
banana,  the  guava,  the  mango,  and  the  dozens 
of  other  fruit-bearing  trees  or  shrubs,  makes  it 
look  like  a beautiful  and  real  haven  of  rest  as 
you  anchor  in  the  harbor  after  a voyage  upon 
the  interminable  Pacific.  The  more  pretentious 
houses  are  built  on  the  mountain-sides  above  the 
town,  and  the  picturesque  hoii.se  of  the  native  is 
seen  everywhere,  surrounded  by  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  their  bread-fruits,  banana,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  other  fruits  which  go  so  far  to  make  up  their 
daily  bill  of  fare. 

The  white  settlers  in  Feejee  at  the  end  of  1876 
numbered  1669.  Levuka  is  the  residence  of  four- 
fifths  of  them.  Those  who  do  not  reside  there 
are  engaged  in  planting  and  trading  in  the  inte- 
rior, drawing  their  supplies  from  Levuka.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  arc  any  more  whites  in 
Feejee  to -day  than  there  were  in  1876.  The 
planters  complained  that  tliey  were  .su|)ervi.se<l 
and  tyrannized  over  to  such  an  extent  by  a dcs- 
t>ot,  who  applied  all  the  worst  features  of  a per- 
‘=<>1,1*1  and  ■ , , .<insiblc  government,  to  their  great 
•it  ii  'iiH'iil  anil  uiscunifort,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  planting  profitable.  A change  has  been 
recently  made  by  promoting  the  unpopular  Gover- 
nor to  be  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

THREE  TIMES  A MINISTER. 

Thb  nomination  of  Colonel  John  W.  Foster, 
of  Indiana,  as  United  States  Minister  to  Spain, 
is  understood  to  have  been  made  at  the  instance 
of  SecreUry  Frklisgh l yses,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  naturalization  and  other  questions  pend- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  with  which  his 
experience  in  Mexico  and  St.  Petersburg  made 
him  familiar.  Colonel  Foster  was  born  in  Ev- 
ansville, Indiana,  in  1834.  He  received  a college 
education  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was 
practicing  law  in  his  native  city  when  the  war 
broke  out.  He  immediately  entered  the  service, 
was  commissioned  an  officer  of  volunteers,  and 
saw  an  unusual  amount  of  bard  fighting.  He 
attained  the  full  rank  of  Colonel,  commanded  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  in  Bcrnsidk’s  expedition  to 
East  Tennessee,  and  subsetjucntly  commanded  a 
division  in  that  region.  In  1873  he  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  Mexico,  in  1880  to  Russia,  and  uow 
goes  to  Madrid. 

A FASHIONABLE  DAIRY  MAID. 

Among  the  brilliant  coterie  of  beauties  that  sur- 
rounded the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Brighton  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  was  Lady  Hag- 
gerstone,  whose  charms  had  at  first  sight  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  the  amorous  Florizel.  But 
not  content  with  the  general  admiration  which 
his  Royal  Highness  was  disposed  to  grant  to  all 
pretty  women,  her  ladyship  was  ambitious  to  com- 
pletely captivate  the  heart  of  the  heir-apparent. 
Accordingly  a /r/e  ehamjwlre  was  announced  to 
come  off  at  her  pretty  little  villa  near  the  Spa, 
and  her  ladyship  was  determined  to  charm  the 
Prince  by  assuming  a rustic  dress  that  would 
have  satisfied  the  taste  of  a Watteau.  At  her 
residence  she  bad  a miniature  farm-yard  and 
three  little  Aldcmevs.  When  the  Prince  with 
his  friends  and  attendants  had  arrived,  the  fair 
hostess  came  forward  from  a side  wicket,  dressed 
as  a milkmaid,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a syl- 
labub for  the  Prince.  She  had  a silver  pail  in 
one  hand  and  an  ornamental  stool  in  the  other. 
Thus  equipped,  she  tripped  along,  with  ribbons  | 
flying  from  her  dainty  little  milking  hat  that  hung  | 
on  one  side  of  her  graceful  head,  and  the  smallest 
little  apron  tied  Mow  her  laccid  stomacher,  till  | 
she  came  opposite  his  Royal  Highness,  to  whom  | 
she  dropped  a carefully  studied  bewitching  rustic 
courtesy.  Tlien  passing  lightly  over  the  beau- 
tifully plaited  straw,  her  tucked-up  gown  show-  | 
ing  her  neat  ankle  dressed  in  colored  stockings, 
she  placed  her  stool  and  pail  conveniently  for 
use.  Leaning  against  the  flank  of  one  of  the 
crosseet-looking  of  the  Aldemey-sshe  was  about 
to  begin  her  pretty  task ; but  not  relishing  this 
new  and  strange  companion,  the  animal  at  once 
eommenoed  kicking  out,  upsetting  stool,  pail,  ami 
milkmaid,  and  then  trotting  coolly  away.  Lady 
HaggMMtone  roM,  Covered  with  confusion,  and 
ntiwiLinlB  her  little  dairy,  whence 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Stethess  removes  one  of  the 
few  conspicuous  men  remaining  from  the  civil 
war,  and  one  who  was  a striking  and  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  upon  genius  and  character  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  tlie  South  before  the 
war.  He  was  certainly  a man  of  original  force, 
of  extraordinary  talent,  and  possessed  of  qualities 
which  ought  to  have  made  of  him  a successful 
leader  and  a statesman  of  real  value.  But  he 
will  lie  remembered  more  by  his  eccentricities 
than  by  his  attainments  or  achievements,  and  be 
loved  rather  fur  his  personal  kindliness  than  for 
real  sei  vicc.s  rendert'd  to  the  ooniinunity  in  which 
he  bore  so  prominent  a part.  Although  Mr.  Ste- 
phens died  in  advanced  years — he  was  bom  in 
1812 — he  was  afflicted  from  childhood  with  fee- 
bleness and  disease,  which  nothing  but  his  splcn- 
ilid  resolution  could  have  ovci'come.  In  addition 
to  this  obstacle  to  success  in  tlie  public  career 
which  he  chose,  he  had  to  contend  with  extreme 
poverty,  and  with  the  almost  entire  lack  of  ade- 
quate intellectual  training. 

Yet  lie  may  be  said  to  have  passed  his  days  in 
legislative  boilies.  Elected  to  the  Georgia  Lt*gis- 
latiiri*  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was 
steadily  re-elected,  until  in  1843  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Repre.senlatives,  whore 
he  remained  until  1 H.’iO.  During  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  was  Viee-President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  and  President  of  the  Senate.  After 
the  war  lie  was  for  eight  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  making  in  all  thirty-five  years  of 
legislative  service.  His  gifts  were  unque.stion- 
able.  EsjK-eially  in  earlier  life  his  eloc|iieiicc  was 
fervent,  persuasive,  and  sympathetic,  w bile  he  de- 
veloped marked  skill  in  debate.  His  energy  was 
exliaustle.ss,  his  knowledge  of  lumiau  nature  va- 
riiHl  and  extensive,  and  his  mastery  of  parlia- 
mentary tactics  almost  unequalled.  At  the  same 
time  his  grasp  of  constitutional  law,  his  capacity 
for  plausible  reasoning,  his  ingenious  mode  of 
presenting  his  arguments,  and  his  promptness  in 
acuc‘pting  ucconqilislied  facts,  made  him  easily  a 
leader  of  the  party  with  which  he  cast  in  his  for- 
tunes. Had  he  been  unhampered  by  the  condi- 
tions, political  and  moral,  which  surrounded  him, 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt  tliat  he  would  iiavc 
won  great  distinction ; but  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  in  servitude,  unconscious  but  complete,  to 
the  terrible  institution  which  determined  the  po- 
litical  career  of  every  public  man  in  the  South, 
and  which  interposed  a barrier  that  none  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  or  passing. 

Mr.  Stephe.ns  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  ab- 
stract principles  which  underlie  the  American 
goveromciit.  He  took  a sincere  and  iinfeigntKl 
delight  in  their  study.  Liberty  in  its  most  dem- 
ocratic form  was  his  ideal,  and,  excluding  the  ne- 
gro race,  the  rights  of  man  and  of  each  comnfli- 
nity  of  men  were  the  objects  of  his  most  enthu- 
siastic devotion.  For  the  Con.stitution,  os  the 
embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  the 
revealed  gospel  of  democracy,  the  sacred  instru- 
ment devised  by  the  inspired  political  fathers,  he 
had  something  akin  to  worship,  and  there  is  no- 
where in  our  literature  more  acute  appreciation 
of  its  manifold  force  or  more  eloquent  praise  of 
its  central  idea  than  in  his  writings.  But  if  one 
can  imagine  the  fate  of  Jefs’kr.son  compelled  to 
defend  the  institution  which,  in  contemplating 
and  remembering  that  “ God  is  just,  made  him 
tremble  for  his  country,”  one  may  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  terrible  failure  to  which  the  brill- 
iant Georgian  disciple  of  JKfrERsoN  was  doomed. 

At  every  step  Mr.  Stephens  was  baffled  by  the 
conditions  which  slavery  imposed.  He  entered 
public  life  as  a Whig,  but  was  forced  to  support 
the  annexation  of  Texas  which  Clay,  the  great 
Whig  leader,  opposed,  and  was  gradually  com- 
pelled to  join  the  Democratic  party,  from  which 
many  of  his  most  earnest  convictions  repelled 
him.  He  was  unquestionably  a lover  of  the  Union 
— the  constantly  growing  superstructure  based  on 
the  Constitution  which  he  revered ; but  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  some  standing  ground  for  slavery 
drove  him  to  the  theory  of  the  right  of  any  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union — a theory  which  made 
of  the  most  solemn  political  bond  a rope  of  sand, 
and  of  the  very  name  of  Union  a mockery.  Mr. 
Stephens’s  desperate  attempt  to  find  a safe  mid- 
dle course  in  the  specious  hut  weak  and  absurd 
doctrines  of  Stephen  A.  Duiulas,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  mel- 
ancholy, features  of  his  public  career. 

When  all  his  dreams  of  compromise  were  rude- 
ly interrupted  by  the  ripening  of  the  secession 
plots,  made  by  men  who  accomplished  events  in- 
stead of  accepting  them  when  accuniplished,  Mr. 
Stephens  protested,  hut  yielded,  lie  not  only 
consented  to  take  part  in  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, but  he  bad  imprudence  to  defend  it  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  based,  and  to  de- 
clare that  “ slavery  was  the  corner-stone”  of  “ the 
new  civilization.”  It  is  of  the  irony  of  fate  that 
this  announci'ment  did  more  than  any  utterance 
from  the  Union  side  could  do  to  prevent  the  Con- 
federacy from  gaining  sympathy  abroad,  where 
sympathy  was  absolutely  essential  to  it,  and  that 
the  unprejudiceii  love  of  that  liberty  which  ho 
had  praised  so  eloquently  was  turned  by  his  words 
to  implacable  hatred  of  the  cause  in  which  he  en- 
listed. And  in  many  ways  Mr.  Stephens  suffered 
inconceivably  from  his  one  fatal  weakness.  The 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  utterly  distrusted  him. 
Ho  was  almost  without  influence  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
struggle  was  driven  into  retirement  The  officers 
of  the  Union  array  found  him  alone  in  his  desert- 
ed mansion,  surrounded  by  a half-dozen  of  his 
staves,  a saddened  spectator  of  the  general  min 
which  ho  had  resisted  at  first,  but  had  finally 
aided  to  bring  about 

After  the  war  Mr.  Stsphens  re-entered  public 
life,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  restore  harmony 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  But  though 
natura''v  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  House  where 
had  0.1CC  been  a leader,  he  was  comparatively 


without  influence,  and  was  regarded  rather  with 
curiosity  and  interest  than  with  respect  He  had 
so  liopclessly  committed  himself  to  the  absurd 
subtleties  by  which  he  had  defended  secession 
and  slavery  that  be  had  lost  his  hold  upon  the 
public  mind.  His  popularity  in  Georgia  was 
great  to  the  last,  but  it  was  practically  barren. 
He  sank  into  the  grave  leaving  behind  him  the 
memory  of  many  admirable  qualities,  but  no  en- 
during fame. 

ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


PILOTS-  SIGNAL-WATKR  FfiET-RlSKJG. 

O.N  his  way  down  the  Mis-'issippi  to  New  Or- 
leans our  artist  found  abundant  material  for  his 
pencil  in  the  picturesque  scent's  presentetl  at  al- 
most every  |)oint  along  the  shore.s  of  that  majes- 
tic river.  lie  wa.s  very  much  struck  with  the 
landings  at  night  to  take  on  IhmutI  sacks  of  com. 
In  one  night  four  of  the.se  landings  were  made 
within  a distance  of  five  miles.  As  soon  as  one 
landing  was  left,  signal  lights  would  be  seen  at 
other  places,  either  behtw  or  across  the  river, 
which  were  answered  until  the  cargo  was  com- 
plete. 

The  planter’s  farm  being  frequently  at  some 
distance  fmm  the  river,  the  sacks  of  corn  are 
brought  by  wagon  to  the  bank,  and  there  piled 
on  a board  flooring,  and  covered  with  tarpaulin  or 
canvas  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  A 
watchman  is  stationed  a little  way  up  the  river 
to  signal  approaching  br>at.“,  and  on  being  an- 
swered by  the  lioar.se  whistle,  he  ri<les  back  to  the 
landing  in  order  to  point  out  its  position. 

While  our  artist  was  sketching  the  floating 
house,  appropriately  called  “Old  Reliable,”  the 
owner  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  two 
cats,  and  after  taking  a survey  of  the  sketeher, 
called  out  in  cheery  tones : “ Hello,  stranger ! 
won’t  you  walk  in  and  take  something?  Whcn’.s 
thet  ’ere  flixxl  cornin’  down  from  Taiio*  I’m  well 
fixed,  ain’t  1 ? Guess  I’ve  got  the  bulge  on  the 
wet  this  time.” 

In  the  distance  of  the  view  of  the  river-bank, 
near  the  city  of  Memphis,  is  shown  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  government  in  cutting  down 
the  trees  for  a certain  distance  from  the  water, 
and  hauling  them  away,  in  order  to  prevent 
“sawyers”  and  “snags”  in  the  channel.  In  the 
foreground  may  be  seen  the  tanglerl  growth  of 
wood  not  yet  n>ached  by  the  improvement. 

The  outline  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  shows 
thegovei-ninent  signal  which  informs  pilots  of  the 
state  of  the  water.  These  signal  boanls,  which 
are  large  enough  to  he  visible  at  a considerable 
distance,  are  posted  at  intervals  along  the  river- 
bank.  

LONG  ISLAND  SHORE  IN 
WINTER. 

People  of  leisure  are  a growing  quantity  in  our 
population.  As  a rule,  this  class  being  of  the  sec- 
ond generation,  it  has  not  as  yet  learned  how  to 
live  in  positive  idleness.  This  is  an  art  which  in 
time  only  will  come  to  the  deswndnnts  of  those 
who  have  U'en  “let  in  on  the  ground  - floor.” 
The  second  generation  fancies  it  knows  how  so 
to  live.  It  consists  in  constant  bustle  and  move- 
ment, and  in  calling  attention  to  itself  in  petty 
paragraphs  in  the  daily  press.  One  of  the  forms 
which  it  has  recently  assumed  is  an  affected  fond- 
ness for  the  sca-shore  during  the  winter.  This 
season  the  movement  has  nut  been  as  pronouneed 
as  in  a year  or  two  past.  The  glriomy  Canadian 
Wiggins  has  Injected  a meteorological  skeleton 
into  the  sea-side  closet. 

Permanent  residents  by  the  sea  will  not  growl 
at  this  growing  fashion.  Iiitermitlent  visits  break 
the  monotony  of  this  the  dullest  season  of  tlie 
year.  Moreover,  there  is  alxmt  these  opulent  binls 
of  pas-sage  an  element  of  tlie  picturesque  in  man- 
ners, costume,  and  accessories  which,  as  the  ad- 
vertisers say,  “ supplies  a want  long  felt.”  They 
affect  bizarre  and  novel  surprises.  On  the  train 
of  one  of  our  sea-board  railways  a few  weeks  since 
was  a lady  with  several  children.  Accompanying 
her  was  a maid  for  herself  and  one  for  each  child ; 
in  addition,  as  director-general  of  the  detachment, 
a person  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  a Sister 
of  Charity.  There  was  in  this  originality  and 
stylish  picturesque  nov'elty.  A vivid  contrast  to 
the  luxurious  equipment  of  this  little  group  was 
presented,  as  the  train  crossed  the  head-waters  of 
numerous  little  l)ays,  in  solitary  figures  shivering 
in  the  cold  as  tlicy  jabbed  for  eels  through  holes 
cut  in  the  ice.  Of  the  two,  the  destiny  of  the  eel- 
spearer  was  possibly  the  happier.  He  at  least 
was  free  from  the  thousand  and  one  complica- 
tions and  annoyances  of  an  uncertain  social  ten- 
ure. In  his  locality  the  eel-spearer,  moreover,  is 
by  no  means  a person  of  inconsequence.  He 
owns  a comfortable  house,  he  i.s  the  possessor  of 
a Weatherly  boat  stiff  as  a church  in  a breeze, 
and  BO  long  as  clams  and  cels  are  plenty,  and  he 
has  the  wherewithal  to  pay  doctors’  bills,  his  cares 
are  few  and  insignificant  It  is  a noUceable  fact 
that  nowhere  b the  doctor  more  frequently  in  re- 
quest than  among  our  ’longshore  population. 


This  arises  from  a total  disregard  of  simple  san- 
itarv  laws,  and  their  large  families  of  children— 
the  last  possibly  a counterpoise  to  the  melancholy 
monotony  of  constantly  jabbing  for  eels,  or  the 
weari.some  tonging  of  the  contemplative  clam.  It 
is  not  an  infri'quent  incident  for  a grandfather  to 
be  in  momentary  expecUtion  of  becoming  once 
more  a father.  He  may  be  a widower  twice  or 
even  thrice ; he  may  be  liedridden  and  helpless— 
indeed,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a vegetable 
— yet  so  long  as  there  is  life  in  the  body  he  is 
sufficiently  eijuipped  for  a fresh  matrimonial 
venture. 

In  tenacity  and  vigor  the  crow  of  the  sea-board 
is  ei|iially  noticeable.  Tliis  bird,  indeed,  has  nev- 
er  had  justice  done  him.  Seicnilxts  have  devoted 
H lifetime  to  the  study  of  the  ant  and  the  more 
obscure  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life;  the 
habits  and  wisdom  of  the  erow  are  worthy  of  as 
dose  observation.  One  of  thi.s  .«pecic.s,  now  near- 
ly white  with  age,  has  visitetl  the  shore,  near  the 
residence  of  the  writer,  on  every  recurring  season 
since  the  youth  of  men  now  far  advanced  in  years. 
He  is  known  from  the  ah^ence  of  two  toes  of  his 
right  foot ; his  tracks  on  the  soft  sand  of  the 
l>each  establish  his  identity.  Moreover,  his  voice 
would  betray  him ; it  is  like  that  of  a very  aged 
jieraon.  He  is  one  of  the  few  crows  that  can 
count  three  or  more.  Young  birds  of  the  species 
may  be  lured  within  gunshot  by  three  men  going 
into  a field,  the  subsc<|uent  withdrawal  of  two, 
the  third  remaining  in  ambush.  This  is  a prob- 
lera  the  inexperienced  crow  can  not  solve.  Tlie 
venerable  crow  in  question  has  not  within  the 
memory  of  man  ever  M-n  deceived  by  this  ruse. 
All  efforts  to  capture,  shoot,  or  {Hiisoii  him  have 
failed. 

Tlie  exterminating  war  waged  against  crows  by 
agriculturists  is  on  a plane  with  their  forecasu  of 
the  weather,  based  on  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
Where  the  crow  destroys  one  hill  of  com,  he  more 
than  compensates  for  it  in  the  vast  quantities  of 
insects  which  he  ilevours.  Moreover,  he  is  the 
natural  scavenger  of  tlic  sea-liuard.  It  is  a plea- 
sant little  habit  of  the  ’longshoremen,  when  a do- 
mestic animal  dies,  to  throw  the  carcass  into  the 
waters  of  the  bay  near  at  liaiid.  It  drifts  with 
the  wind  cither  to  the  one  shore  or  the  other. 
Even  when  Hnatiug  it  is  covered  with  crows  en- 
joying the  ban<)iiet.  Each  day  the  binls  iiierea.se 
in  number.  N<>w  and  again  tliey  are  caught  in 
a heavy  blow  difficult  for  them  to  face.  They 
show  on  tlie.se  mrasioiis  the  skill  of  an  expert 
navigator  in  extricating  tlieniselves  from  the  per- 
ils incident  to  a long  tlight  across  the  wind-swept 
water. 

So  long  as  crows  have  plenty  to  eal  they  remain 
iiilcresliiig  birds,  but,  wlu  n food  is  scarce,  prox- 
imity to  their  nxist  renders  life  indeed  not  wonh 
living.  A famished  crow,  next  to  a man  who 
never  tires  of  rehiiiiig  his  .s[>orting  adventures,  is 
one  of  tlie  most  depressing  forms  of  animal  life. 
In  the  one  case  the  sight  of  a gun  abates  the 
nuisance,  while  in  the  second  the  exhibition  of 
tiiat  weapon  only  arouses  him  to  fiercer  outbursts 
of  garrulity.  Gaston  Fat. 


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

VENTILATION  IN  WINTER. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation,  either  in  winter 
or  summer,  is  a question  of  importance,  and  some- 
times a difficult  question  ; and  its  difficulties  are 
increa-setl  by  the  darkening  of  counsel  of  those 
who  sometimes  write  about  it. 

The  commono.st  remark  we  see  made  about 
ventilation  is  that  if  you  open  a window  from  the 
top  and  the  bottom  the  cold  air  will  flow  in  l)e- 
low  and  tlie  warm  escape  aliove,  and  that  pre- 
sently all  the  air  will  be  changeil  in  this  way. 

Now  this  is  true  in  one  case,  and  one  only — 
namely,  when  the  outside  air  is  but  slightly  colder 
than  the  inside.  Try  the  experiment  on  a cold 
winter  day ; the  air  will  rush  in  from  both  above 
and  below.  Try  it  on  a warm  summer  day,  when 
the  air  within  and  without  is  at  the  same  tem- 
perature ; there  will  be  indeed  an  insensible 
change  of  air,  but  not  any  perceptible  move- 
ment, inward  or  outward,  unless  the  breeze  actu- 
ally blows  through  the  house.  Even  a small 
apartment  is  not  self- ventilating  always.  Large 
buildings,  as  halls  of  Ckmgress,  theatres,  churches, 
require  complicated  machinery  for  foreing  pure 
air  in  and  for  expelling  the  foul ; but  this  branch 
of  the  subject  need  not  be  discussed  here.  How 
shall  we  best  supply  pure  air  to  an  ordinary  lir- 
ing-room  ? 

Tlic  leading  points  about  the  winter  ventilation 
of  an  ordinaiy  dwelling-house  or  apartment  are 
but  two : 

1.  A regulate*!  supply  of  pure  air  from  without 
should  be  provided. 

2.  This  cold  air  should  be  introduced  without 
creating  draughts. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  more  or  less  cold  air  will 
come  in,  whether  you  wish  it  or  not.  The  mo- 
tive power,  the  inward  draught,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  inside  of  the  house  is  warmer  than 
the  outside  air,  so  that  there  is  always  a strong 
rising  current  of  air  which  escapes  through  the 
chimney,  while  the  air  foi-ces  its  way  in  through 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  building,  even  through  tlie 
walls  and  the  roof.  All  of  the  materials  of  an 
ordinary  house,  except  the  iron-work  and  the 
glass  windows,  are  pervious  to  air,  and  more  so 
tlian  is  commonly  supposed.  Pettenkofer  shows 
that  you  can  blow  out  a candle  through  a dry 
brick,  if  the  experiment  be  managed  so  as  to 
conw'ntratc  the  escaping  breath  at  one  point. 
A square  foot  of  the  ordinary  lath-and-plaster 
ceiling  allows  the  passage  «if  one  aii<l  « half 
cubic  feet  per  hour  of  air  at  72°.  if  tb«*  air  above 
be  at  40°.  Look  carefully  at  any  old  ceiling, 
you  can  see  every  joist  and  lath  draw  n upon  it  in 
marks  a little  whiter  than  tlie  rest  of  the  ceiling. 
The  marks  show  that  the  wood  and  the  piMter 
together  are  less  pervious  than  the  plastijr  alone, 
which  ha£  been  turned  to  a darker  liuUhi'  Ih® 
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long-continued  straining  out  of  the  impurities  of 
the  air  which  passes  through  it. 

Now  in  what  way  are  we  to  introduce  pure  cold 
air  without  creating  draughts  ? If  an  open  fire 
is  used,  we  shall  seldom  need  any  special  contriv- 
ance ; the  open  fire  draws  in  air  by  every  open- 
ing— through  door  and  window  chinks,  through 
key-holes,  through  the  walls  themselves.  Only  be 
sure  that  the  air  admitted  comes  by  a clean  route, 
not  an  unclean  one,  os  when  it  passes  through 
badly  ventilated  halls,  or  from  a ground  surface 
that  may  be  foul. 

The  open  fire  is  a great  ventilator.  But  stoves, 
furnaces,  and  hot  pipes  draw  in  much  less  air 
from  without,  and  provide  much  less  chance  for 
its  exit ; and  when  these  are  used  we  shall  he  the 
better  off  for  some  opening  specially  provided  to 
admit  the  outer  air.  “ Natural”  ventilation,  like 
many  other  natural  arrangements,  has  great 
faults ; it  sends  the  air  creeping  along  the  floor 
to  chill  our  feet.  If  we  make  the  artificial  open- 
ing near  the  floor,  a draught  upon  our  feet  is  cre- 
ated ; if  we  make  it  near  the  ceiling,  then  there 
is  a draught  upon  the  head.  How  shall  we  admit 
cold  air  in  such  a way  that  there  shall  be  no 
draught  at  all  ? By  making  the  air  current  ascend 
as  it  enters,  rising  like  a Luntain,  and  then  fall- 
ing like  spray  until  it  is  warmed.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  by  either  of  two  simple  derdees. 

The  first  is  to  fit  a piece  of  board  three  inches 
wide  into  the  bottom  of  the  window.  Shut  down 
the  lower  sash  upon  the  edge  of  this  board,  and 
put  up  the  upper  sash ; that  will  leave  a narrow 
chink,  just  three  inches  deep,  betweeti  the  two 
sashes,  at  the  middle  of  the  window.  Through 
this  opening  the  air  will  pa.ss  in,  and  will  be  forced 
dii-ectly  upward,  like  a fountain,  toward  the  ceil- 
ing, whence  it  will  diffuse  itself  through  the  room 
without  striking  any  one.  In  very  cold  weather, 
either  remove  the  board  and  make  the  window 
tight,  or  have  some  narrow  lids  attached  to  the 
top  bar  of  the  bottom  sash,  which  you  can  turn 
over,  and  so  cover  the  openings  when  necessary. 
If  you  have  to  guard  against  smoke  or  dust  with- 
out, a little  cotton  may  be  placed  between  the 
sashes  so  as  to  filter  the  incoming  air;  the  cot- 
ton should  be  changed  often. 

The  second  device  consists  in  making  an  open- 
ing over  the  door  or  window  into  the  outer  air; 
in  this  put  a piece  of  board  with  the  inner  end 
pointing  upward.  The  incoming  air  is  thus  sent 
upward  as  in  the  case  just  described.  The  board 
should  have  cheeks,  or  side  pieces,  to  prevent  the 
air  from  escaping  sidewise  and  downward ; it 
should  not  be  put  too  high,  else  the  cold  air 
might  rebound  directly  from  the  ceiling  down- 
ward ; and  it  should  clear  the  heads  of  the  occu- 
pants. A good  height  is  about  seven  feet  from 
the  floor,  unless  you  chance  to  have  visitors  who 
are  taller  than  this.  The.  “ Sherringhain  valve" 
is  this  contrivance  made  in  iron,  and  provided 
with  strings  to  regulate  the  proper  degree  of 
opening  for  the  valve. 

Still  another  simple  and  good  contrivance, 
where  a stove  is  used  (though  it  is  a rather  un- 
sightly one),  is  to  bring  a tin  pipe  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  from  the  outer  air  to  a point 
nearly  but  not  quite  over  the  stove  and  near  the 
ceiling.  The  cool  air  comes  in  through  this,  and 
is  warmed  and  dispersed  by  the  rising  current  of 
hot  air  from  the  stove.  By  using  either  of  these 
devices  the  draught  will  be  avoided,  and  one  may 
be  sure  of  getting  good  ventilation  during  the 
coldest  weather,  if  he  will  pay  its  necessary  price 
in  fuel.  Titus  Munson  Coa.v. 


THE  THREE  STRANGERS. 

Bt  THOMAS  HARDY, 

Actbob  op  “ Fab  pbom  tub  MAnniNO  Cbowd,”  “ A 
Laouioban,”  btu. 

II. 

This  time  the  knock  was  faint  and  hesitating. 

The  company  seemed  scared  ; the  shepherd 
looked  with  consternation  toward  the  entrance, 
aud  it  was  with  some  effort  that  he  resisted  his 
alarmed  wife’s  deprecatory  glance,  and  uttore<l 
for  the  third  time  the  welcoming  words,  “Walk 
in!” 

The  door  was  gently  opened,  and  another  man 
stood  upon  the  mat.  He,  like  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  was  a stranger.  This  time  it  was  a 
short,  small  personage,  of  fair  complexion,  and 
dressed  in  a decent  suit  of  dark  clothes. 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to — ” he  began, 
when,  gazing  round  the  room  to  observe  the  na- 
ture of  the  company  amongst  whom  he  had  fallen, 
his  eyes  lighted  on  the  stranger  in  cinder-gray. 
It  was  just  at  the  instant  when  the  latter,  who 
had  thrown  his  mind  into  his  song  with  such  a 
will  that  he  scarcely  heeded  the  interruption,  si- 
lenced all  whispers  and  inquiries  by  bursting  into 
his  third  verse : 

“ To-morrow  Is  working  day. 

mmple  slivphcrds  all— 
To-morrow  Is  a working  day  for  me : 

For  the  farmer’s  sheep  Is  slain,  and  the  lad  who  did 
it  ta'en, 

And  on  his  soul  may  God  ha’  raer-cy  T 
The  stranger  in  the  chimney-corner,  waving  cups 
with  the  singer  so  heartily  that  his  mead  splasheil 
over  on  the  hearth,  repeated  in  his  bass  voice  as 
before; 

“And  on  his  sonl  may  God  ha’  mer-cy!” 
All  this  time  the  third  stranger  had  been  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway.  Finding  now  that  he  did  not 
come  forward  or  go  on  speaking,  the  guests  par- 
ticularly regarded  him.  They  noticed  to  their 
sni^rise  that  he  stood  before  them  the  picture  of 
abject  terror — his  knees  trembling,  his  hand  shak- 
ing so  violently  that  the  door  latch  by  which  he 
supported  himself  rattled  audibly ; his  white  lips 
were  parted,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  merry  offl- 
. oprof  justice  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A mo- 
ment more  and  ho  had  turned,  closed  the  door, 
and  fled. 

“ What  a man  can  it  be  ?”  said  the  shepherd. 


The  rest,  between  the  awfulnesa  of  their  late 
discovery  and  the  odd  conduct  of  this  third  visitor, 
looked  as  if  they  knew  not  what  to  think,  and 
said  nothing.  Instinctively  they  withdrew  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  grim  gentleman  in  their 
midst — whom  some  of  them  seemed  to  take  for 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself — till  they  formed 
a remote  circle,  an  empty  space  of  floor  being  left 
between  them  and  him : 

“ circulus,  cujus  centrum  diabolus.” 

The  room  was  so  silent — though  there  were  more 
than  twenty  people  in  it — that  nothing  could  lie 
heard  but  the  patter  of  the  rain  against  the  win- 
dow-shutters, accompanied  by  the  occasional  hiss 
of  a stray  drop  that  fell  down  the  chimney  into 
the  fire,  and  the  steady  puffing  of  the  man  in  the 
corner,  who  had  now  resumed  his  pipe  of  long 
clay. 

'The  stillness  was  unexpectedly  broken.  The 
distant  sound  of  a gun  reverberated  through  the 
air,  apparently  from  the  direction  of  the  county 
town. 

“ Be  jiggered  !”  cried  the  stranger  who  had 
sung  the  song,  jumping  up. 

“ What  does  that  mean  ?”  asked  several. 

“ A prisoner  escaped  from  the  jail — that’s  what 
it  means.” 

All  listened.  The  sound  was  repeated,  and 
none  of  them  spoke  but  the  man  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  who  said,  quietly,  “I’ve  often  been  told 
that  in  this  county  they  fire  a gun  at  such  times ; 
but  1 never  heard  it  till  now.” 

“ I wonder  if  it  is  wy  man  ?”  murmured  the 
personage  in  cinder-gray. 

“ Surely  it  is  !”  said  the  shepherd,  involuntarily. 
“ And  surely  we’ve  seen  him  I That  little  man 
who  looked  in  at  the  door  by  now,  and  quivered 
like  a leaf  when  he  seed  ye  and  heard  your  song !” 

“Ilis  teeth  chattered,  and  the  breath  went  out 
of  his  body,”  said  the  dairyman. 

“ And  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him  like 
a stone,”  said  Oliver  Giles. 

“And  he  bolted  as  if  he’d  been  shot  at,”  said 
the  hedge-carpenter. 

“ True — his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  heart  seem- 
ed to  sink,  and  he  bolted  as  if  he’d  been  shot  at,” 
slowly  summed  up  the  man  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner. 

“ I didn’t  notice  it,”  remarked  the  grim  song- 
ster. 

“ We  were  all  a-wondering  what  made  him  run 
off  in  such  a fright,”  faltered  one  of  the  women 
against  the  wall,  “and  now  ’tis  e.xplained.” 

The  firing  of  the  alarm-gun  went  on  at  inter- 
vals, low  ami  sullenly,  and  their  suspicions  be- 
came a certainty.  The  sinister  gentleman  in  cin- 
der-gray roused  himself.  “Is  there  a constable 
here  f”  he  asked,  in  thick  tones.  “ If  so,  let  him 
step  forward.” 

The  engageti  man  of  fifty  stepped  quavering 
out  of  the  corner,  his  betrothed  beginning  to  sob 
on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

“ You  arc  a sworn  constable?” 

“ I be,  sir.” 

“ 'Then  pui-sue  the  criminal  at  once,  with  assist- 
ance, and  bring  him  back  here.  He  can’t  have 
gone  far.” 

“I  will,  sir,  I will — when  I’ve  got  my  staff. 
I’ll  go  home  and  get  it,  and  come  sharp  here,  and 
start  in  a body.” 

“Staff!  Never  mind  your  staff;  the  man’ll 
be  gone.” 

“ But  I c.an’t  do  nothing  without  my  staff — can 
I,  William,  and  John,  and  Charles  Jake?  No; 
for  there’s  the  king’s  royal  crown  a-painted  on  cn 
in  yaller  and  gold,  and  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 
so  as  when  I raise  en  up  and  hit  my  prisoner,  ’tis 
made  a lawful  blow  thereby.  I wouldn’t  ’tempt 
to  take  up  a man  without  my  staff — no,  not  I.  If 
I hadn't  the  law  to  gie  me  courage,  why,  instead 
o’  my  taking  up  him,  he  might  take  up  me !” 

“ Now  I’m  a king’s  man  myself,  and  can  give 
you  authority  enough  for  this,”  said  the  formi- 
dable person  in  cinder-gray.  “Now,  then,  all  of 
ye,  be  ready.  Have  ye  any  lanterns  ?” 

“Yes — have  ye  any  lanterns?  1 demand  it,” 
said  the  constable. 

“And  the  rest  of  you  able-bodied — ” 

“ Able-bodied  men — yes — the  rest  of  ye,”  said 
the  constable. 

“ Have  you  some  good  stout  staves  and  pitch- 
forks — ” 

“ Staves  and  pitchforks — in  the  name  o’  the 
law.  And  take  ’em  in  yer  hands  and  go  in  quest, 
and  do  as  we  in  authority  tell  ye.” 

Thus  aroused,  the  men  prepared  to  give  chase. 
The  evidence  was,  indeed,  though  circumstantial, 
so  convincing  that  but  little  argument  was  need- 
ed to  show  the  shepherd’s  guests  that  after  what 
they  had  seen  it  would  look  very  much  like  con- 
nivance if  they  did  not  instantly  pursue  the  un- 
happy third  stranger,  who  could  not  as  yet  have 
gone  more  than  a few  hundred  yards  over  such 
uneven  country. 

A shepherd  is  always  well  provided  with  lan- 
terns ; and  lighting  these  hastily,  and  with  hur- 
dle-staves in  their  hands,  they  poured  out  of  the 
door,  taking  a direction  along  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
away  from  the  town,  the  rain  having  fortunately 
a little  abated. 

Disturbed  by  tlie  noise,  or  possibly  by  unplea- 
sant dreams  of  her  baptism,  the  child  who  hud 
been  christened  began  to  cry  heart-brokenly  in 
the  room  overhead.  These  notes  of  grief  came 
down  through  the  chinks  of  the  floor  to  the  ears 
of  the  women  below,  who  jumped  up  one  by  one, 
and  seemed  glad  of  the  excuse  to  ascend  and 
comfort  the  baby,  for  the  incidents  of  the  last 
half-hour  greatly  oppressed  them.  Thus  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  minutes  the  room  on  the 
ground-floor  was  deserted  quite. 

But  it  was  not  for  long.  Hardly  had  the  sound 
of  foot.steps  died  away  when  a man  returned 
round  the  comer  of  the  house  from  the  direction 
the  pursuers  had  taken.  Peeping  in  at  the  door, 
and  seeing  nobody  there,  he  entered  leisurely.  It 
was  the  stranger  of  the  chimney-corner,  who  had 
gone  out  with  the  rest.  The  motive  of  his  return 


was  shown  by  his  helping  himself  to  a cut  piece 
of  skimmer-cake  that  lay  on  a ledge  beside  where 
he  had  sat,  and  which  he  had  apparently  forgot- 
ten to  take  with  him.  He  also  poured  out  half  a 
cup  more  mead  from  the  quantity  that  remained, 
ravenously  eating  and  drinking  these  as  he  stood. 
He  had  not  finished  when  another  figure  came  in 
just  as  quietly — the  stranger  in  cinder-gray. 

“ Oh  ! you  here  ?”  said  the  latter,  smiling.  “ I 
thought  you  had  gone  to  help  in  the  capture.” 
And  this  speaker  also  revealed  the  object  of  his 
return  by  looking  solicitously  round  for  the  fas- 
cinating mug  of  old  mead. 

“ And  I thought  you  had  gone,”  said  the  other, 
continuing  his  skimmer-cake,  with  some  effort. 

“Well,  on  second  thoughts,  I felt  there  were 
enough  without  me,”  said  tlie  first,  confidentially ; 
“ ami  such  a night  as  it  is,  too ! Besides,  ’tis  the 
business  o’  the  government  to  take  care  of  its 
criminals — not  mine.” 

“ True ; so  it  is.  And  I felt  as  you  did,  that 
there  were  enough  without  me.” 

“ I don’t  w.ant  to  break  my  limbs  running  over 
the  humps  and  hollows  of  this  wild  country.” 

“ Nor  I neither,  between  you  and  me.” 

“ These  shepherd  people  are  used  to  it — simple- 
minded  souls,  you  know,  stirred  up  to  anything 
in  a moment.  They’ll  have  him  ready  for  me  be- 
fore the  morning,  and  no  trouble  to  me  at  all.” 

“They’ll  have  him,  aud  we  shall  have  saved 
ourselves  all  labor  in  the  matter.” 

“ True,  true.  Well,  my  way  is  to  Casterbridge ; 
and  ’tis  as  much  as  my  legs  will  do  to  take  me 
that  far.  Going  the  same  way  ?” 

“No,  I am  sorry  to  say.  1 have  to  get  home 
over  there”  (he  nodded  indefinitely  to  the  right), 
“ and  I feel  as  you  do,  that  it  is  quite  enough  for 
my  legs  to  do  before  bed-time.” 

The  other  had  by  this  time  finished  the  mead 
in  the  mug,  after  which,  shaking  hands  at  the 
door,  and  wishing  each  other  well,  they  went  their 
several  ways. 

In  the  mean  time  the  company  of  pursuers  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  hog’s-back  elevation  which 
dominated  this  part  of  the  coomb.  They  had  de- 
cided on  no  particular  plan  of  action ; and  find- 
ing that  the  man  of  the  baleful  trade  was  no 
longer  in  their  company,  they  seemed  quite  un- 
able to  form  any  such  plan  now.  They  descend- 
ed in  all  directions  down  the  hill,  and  straightway 
several  of  the  party  fell  into  the  snare  set  by  Na- 
ture for  all  misguided  midnight  ramblers  over  the 
lower  cretaceous  formation.  The  “ lynchets,”  or 
flint  slopes,  which  belted  the  escarpment  at  inter- 
vals of  a dozen  yards,  took  the  less  cautious  ones 
unawares,  and  lo.sing  their  footing  on  the  rubbly 
steep,  they  slid  sharply  downward,  the  lanterns 
rolling  from  their  hands  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
lying  on  their  sides  till  the  horn  was  scorched 
through. 

When  they  had  again  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether, the  shepherd,  as  the  man  who  knew  the 
country  best,  took  the  lead,  and  guided  them 
round  these  treacherous  inclines.  'The  lanterns, 
which  seemed  rather  to  dazzle  their  eyes  and  warn 
the  fugitive  than  to  a,ssist  them  in  the  explora- 
tion, were  extinguished ; due  silence  was  observed ; 
and  in  this  more  rational  order  they  plunged  into 
the  vale.  It  was  a grassy,  briery,  moist  channel, 
affording  some  shelter  to  any  peraon  who  had 
sought  it ; but  the  party  perambulated  it  in  vain, 
and  ascended  on  the  other  side.  Here  they  wan- 
dered apart,  and  after  an  interval  closed  together 
again  to  report  progress.  At  the  second  time  of 
clo.sing  in  they  found  themselves  near  a lonely 
oak,  the  single  tree  on  this  part  of  the  upland, 
probably  sown  there  by  a passing  bird  some  hun- 
dred years  before.  And  here,  standing  a little  to 
one  side  of  the  trunk,  as  motionless  as  the  trunk 
itself,  appeared  the  man  they  were  in  quest  of, 
his  outline  being  well  defined  against  the  sky  be- 
yond. The  band  noiselessly  drew  up  and  faced 
iiim. 

“ Your  money  or  your  life !”  said  the  constable, 
sternly,  to  the  still  figure. 

“No,  no,”  whispered  John  Pitcher.  “’Tisn’t 
our  side  ought  to  say  that.  That’s  the  doctrine 
of  vagabonds  like  him,  aud  we  be  on  the  side  of 
the  law.” 

“ Well,  well,”  replied  the  constable,  impatient- 
ly; “I  must  say  something,  mustn’t  I?  and  if 
you  had  all  the  weight  o’  this  undertaking  upon 
your  mind,  perhaps  you’d  say  the  wrong  thing 
too. — Prisoner  at  the  bar,  surrender,  in  the  name 
of  the  Fath — the  Crown,  I mane !” 

The  man  under  the  tree  seemed  now  to  notice 
them  for  the  first  time,  and  giving  them  no  op- 
portunity whatever  for  exhibiting  their  courage, 
he  strolled  slowly  toward  them.  He  was,  inde^, 
the  little  man,  the  third  stranger ; but  his  trepi- 
dation had  in  a great  measure  gone. 

“Well,  travellers,”  he  said,  “did  I hear  ye 
speak  to  me?” 

“ You  did ; you’ve  got  to  come  and  be  our  pris- 
oner at  once,”  said  the  constable.  “ We  arrest 
ye  on  the  charge  of  not  biding  in  Casterbridge 
jail  to  be  hung  to-morrow  morning  in  a decent 
proper  manner.  'Neighbors,  do  your  duty,  and 
seize  the  culpet  1” 

On  hearing  the  charge  the  man  seemed  enlight- 
ened, and,  saying  not  another  word,  resigned  him- 
self with  preternatural  civility  to  the  search  party, 
who,  with  their  staves  in  their  hands,  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides,  and  marched  him  back  toward 
the  shcjiherd’s  cottage. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  by  the  time  they  arrived. 
The  light  shining  from  the  open  door,  a sonnd  of 
men’s  voices  within,  proclaimed  to  them  as  they 
approached  the  house  that  some  new  events  had 
arisen  in  their  absence.  On  entering  they  dis- 
covered the  shepherd’s  living-room  to  be  invaded 
by  two  officers  from  Casterbridge  jail,  and  a well- 
known  magistrate  who  lived  at  the  nearest  coun- 
try-scat, intelligence  of  the  escape  having  become 
generally  circulated. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  constable,  “I  have 
brought  back  your  man — not  without  risk  and 
danger ; but  every  one  must  do  his  duty.  He 
is  inside  this  circle  of  able-bodied  persons,  who 


have,  lent  me  useful  aid,  considering  their  igno- 
rance of  Crown  work.  Men,  bring  forward  your 
prisoner.”  And  the  third  stranger  was  led  to  the 
light. 

“ Who  is  this  ?”  said  one  of  the  officials. 

“The  man,”  said  the  constable. 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  the  other  turnkey ; and 
the  first  corroborated  his  statement. 

“ But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?”  asked  the 
constable.  “ Or  why  was  he  so  terrified  at  sight 
o’  the  singing  instrument  of  the  law  ?”  Here  he 
related  the  strange  behavior  of  the  third  stranger 
on  entering  the  house. 

“ Can’t  understand  it,”  said  the  officer,  coolly. 
“ All  I know  is  that  it  is  not  the  condemned  man. 
He’s  quite  a different  character  from  this  one — 
a gauntish  fellow,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  rather 
good-looking,  and  with  a musical  bass  voice  that 
if  you  heard  it  once  you’d  never  mistake  as  long 
as  .vou  lived.” 

“ Why,  souls — ’twas  the  man  in  the  chimney- 
corner  !” 

“Hey — what?”  said  the  magistrate,  coming 
forward,  after  inquiring  particulare  from  the 
shepherd  in  the  background.  “ Haven’t  you  got 
the  man,  after  all  ?” 

“ Well,  sir,”  said  the  constable,  “ he’s  the  man 
we  were  in  search  of,  that’s  true,  and  yet  he’s  not 
the  man  we  were  in  search  of ; for  the  man  we 
were  in  search  of  was  not  the  man  wc  wanted, 
sir,  if  you  understand  my  ever3--day  way ; for 
’twas  the  man  in  the  chirane.v-corner.” 

“ A pretty  kettle  of  fish  altogether !”  said  the 
magistrate.  “ You  had  better  start  for  the  other 
man  at  once.” 

The  prisoner  now  spoke  for  the  first  time.  The 
mention  of  the  man  in  the  chimney-corner  seem- 
ed to  have  moved  him  as  nothing  else  could  do. 
“ Sir,”  he  said,  stepping  forward  to  the  magis- 
trate, “ take  no  more  trouble  about  me.  The  time 
is  come  when  I may  as  well  speak.  I have  done 
nothing ; my  crime  is  that  the  condemned  man  is 
my  brother.  Early  this  afternoon  I left  homo  at 
Anglebury  to  tramp  it  all  the  way  to  Casterbridge 
jail  to  bid  him  farewell.  I was  benighted,  and 
called  here  to  re.st  and  ask  the  way.  When  I 
opened  the  door  I saw  before  me  the  very  man, 
my  brother,  that  I thought  to  sec  in  the  condemn- 
ed cell  at  Casterbridge.  He  was  in  this  chimney- 
corner;  and  jammed  close  to  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  have  got  out  if  he  had  tried,  was  the 
executioner  who’d  come  to  take  his  life,  singing 
a song  about  it,  and  not  knowing  that  it  was  his 
victim  who  was  close  by,  joining  in  to  save  ap- 
pearances. My  brother  looked  a glance  of  agony 
at  me,  and  I knew  he  meant,  ‘ Don’t  reveal  what 
you  see ; my  life  depends  on  it.’  1 was  so  terror- 
.struck  that  I could  hardly  stand,  and  not  know- 
ing what  I did,  I turned  and  hurried  awr.v.” 

'The  narrator’s  manner  and  lone  had  the  stiwsp 
of  truth,  and  his  story  made  a great  impressicn  on 
all  around.  “ And  do  vou  know  where  j’our  bro- 
ther is  at  the  present  time  ?”  aske<l  the  magistrate. 

“I  do  not.  I have  never  seen  him  since  I 
clo.sed  this  door.” 

“ I can  testify  to  that,  for  we’ve  been  between 
j’e  ever  since,”  said  the  constable. 

“ Where  docs  he  think  to  fly  to? — what  is  his 
occupation  ?” 

“ He’s  a watch  and  clock  maker,  sir.” 

“’A  said  ’a  was  a wheelwright  — a wicked 
rogue,”  said  the  constable. 

“ The  wheels  o’  clocks  and  watches  he  meant, 
no  doubt,”  said  Shepherd  Fennel.  “I  thought 
his  hands  were  palish  for’s  trade.” 

“ Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  retaining  this  poor  man  in  custody,” 
said  the  magistrate : “ your  business  lies  with  the 
other,  unquestionably.” 

And  so  the  little  man  was  released  off-hand ; 
but  he  looked  nothing  the  less  sad  on  that  ac- 
count, it  being  beyond  the  power  of  magistrate  or 
constable  to  raze  out  the  written  troubles  in  his 
brain,  for  they  concerned  another,  whom  he  re- 
garded with  more  solicitude  than  himself.  When 
this  was  done,  and  the  man  had  gone  his  way,  the 
night  was  found  to  be  so  far  advanced  that  it  was 
deemed  useless  to  renew  the  search  before  the 
next  morning. 

Next  day,  accordingly,  the  quest  for  the  clever 
sheep-stealer  became  general  and  keen,  to  all  ap- 
pearance at  least.  But  the  intended  punishment 
was  cruelly  disproportioned  to  the  transgression, 
and  the  8)'mpathy  of  a great  many  country  folk 
in  that  district  was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
fugitive.  Moreover,  his  marvellous  coolness  and 
daring  under  the  unprecedented  circumstances  of 
the  shepherd’s  party  won  their  admiration.  So 
that  it  may  be  questioned  if  all  those  who  osten- 
sibly made  themselves  so  busy  in  exploring  woods 
and  fields  and  lanes  were  quite  so  thorough  when 
it  came  to  the  private  examination  of  their  own 
lofts  and  ouUhouses.  Stories  were  afloat  of  a 
mysterious  figure  being  occasionally  seen  in  some 
old  overgrown  trackway  or  other,  remote  from 
turnpike-roads,  but  when  a search  was  instituted 
in  any  of  these  suspected  quarters  nobody  was 
found.  Thus  the  days  and  weeks  passed  without 
tidings. 

In  brief,  the  bass-voiced  man  of  the  chimney- 
corner  was  never  recaptured.  Some  said  that  he 
went  across  the  sea,  others  that  he  did  not,  but 
buried  himself  in  the  depths  of  a populous  city. 
At  any  rate,  the  gentleman  in  cinder-gray  never 
did  his  morning's  work  at  Casterbridge,  nor  met 
anywhere  at  all  for  business  purposes  the  com- 
rade with  whom  he  had  pa-ssed  on  hour  nf  relax- 
atiou  in  the  lonely  house  on  the  coomb. 

The  grass  has  long  been  green  on 
of  Shepherd  Fennel  and  his  frugal  wif^  the 
guests  who  made  up  the  christening  party  have 
mainly  followed  their  cnteruiuers 
the  baby  in  whose  honor  they  had-H^^^a  ■ n 
matron  in  the  siwmand  yullew  leaf.  'Bniritta  «- 
rival  of  the  three  strangers  at  the 
night  and  the  deuils  ii  n 

storv  as  well  knowMft 
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VOLUME  xxm.  N 


OUR  RIVER. 

BY  H.H. 

Brighj  blue  at  noon,  our  childhood’s  river, 
At  eve  all  soft  and  silver  white. 

In  June  its  nms  with  blossoms  bright — 
Our  childish  prizes  and  delight; 

Our  home,  in  shade  of  sycamores, 

Looked  up  and  down  the  emerald  shores; 
Our  harvest  meadows,  broad  and  fair. 

In  autumn  perfumed  all  the  air: 

The  stream  with  endless  joys  seemed  rife; 
’Twas  placid  where  all  else  was  strife; 

Our  hopes,  our  w’ealth,  lay  in  its  life : 

Erom  boy  to  man  we  loved  our  river. 
Sudden,  a livid  sea,  our  river 
Came  roaring  past  the  sycamore  wood; 
Crushed  like  an  egg-shell  where  it  stood, 
Our  house  swirled  down  the  seething  flood. 
Its  rafters  spinning  off  like  chips. 

Its  windows  wide  like  parted  lips; 

Our  harvest  meadows  torn  and  slung 
Like  sands  in  maelstrom  eddies  flung; 

My  brother’s  hands  in  terror  tossed. 

In  the  same  second  swallowed,  lost, 

Where  boiling  torrents  swept  and  crossed — 
Good  God  1 And  we  had  loved  that  river ! 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  BETrRN  TO  THE  TARU. 

It  was  a weird  scene,  worthy  of  a painter’s 
pencil  in  that  hour;  the  rugged,  uncouth  man 
with  the  red  light  upon  his  face,  stooping  and 
examining  the  things  he  had  unearthed,  and  hold- 
ing them  close  to  the  old  lantern  for  that  pur- 
pose ; the  tall  figure  of  the  farmer  keenly  watch- 
ing him ; the  gaunt  ribs  of  the  wreck  rising  above 
them  like  grim,  unshapely  witnesses ; the  dark 
night  closing  them  in,  and  tlie  bright  stars,  like 
eyes  of  fire,  looking  down  upon  them. 

“ Bury  them  again,  Fladge,”  said  John  Wood- 
hatch  ; “ they  are  better  where  they  are.” 

Fladge  looked  up  surprised  and  discomfited. 

“ Why,  what  was  the  use — ” 

'Put  ilif  in  back,”  said  Woodhatch,  gruffly.  “ I 
. ...  (.  ..ions  to  know  they  were  there,  that  was 
all.  ’ 

“ It’s  your  spud,”  cried  Fladge,  “ with  the 
name  burnt  into  the  handle — I recollect — ” 

“ Recollect  nothing,  and  say  nothing,”  inter- 
rupted Wootihatch,  sternly. 

“ Where’s  Greg?”  asked  Fladge,  as  if  even  his 
slow  comprehension  had  connected  his  task  with 
the  young  man  whom  he  had  seen  last  with  the 
master. 

“ Gone  back.” 

“ Oh 

Fladge  a.sked  no  more  questions ; he  was  con- 
tent to  do  the  farmer’s  bidding,  to  betray  no  fur- 
ther curiosity,  to  forget  even  the  task  which  had 
been  set  him,  if  he  could.  John  Woodhatch 
watched  him  as  he  shovelled  back  the  sand  into 
its  place,  and  when  the  task  was  finished  it  was 
only  Reuben  F'iadge’s  half  whoop  of  exultation 
that  aroused  him  from  the  train  of  thought  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

He  had  been  wondering  how  it  would  end,  and 
what  would  become  of  Greg  Dorwnrd — what 
he  should  do  with  him,  and  in  wliat  way  he  could 
be  of  service  to  him,  bad  as  Greg  was,  desperately 
as  he  had  struggled  to  keep  his  secret  from  him, 
and  proclaim  himself  above  reproach.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  this  new  and  awful  failure — 
this  young  fellow  with  the  hangman’s  rope  about 
his  neck  and  the  sin  of  murder  on  his  soul  ? He, 
John  Woodhatch,  could  not  betray  him — would 
not  betray  him;  he  had  shared  his  home  with 
Greg,  he  had  plotted  and  planned  for  his  ad- 
vancement, he  had  placed  implicit  trust  in  him, 
and  it  was  not  the  hand  of  the  master  which 
should  shut  every  ray  of  light  away.  He  had  had 
such  thoughts  .IS  these  when  he  had  told  Hester 
Brake  he  was  not  the  avenger  of  her  brother’s 
death,  when  the  thought  had  come  awfully  close 
to  him  that  Greg  had  struck  that  brother  down. 
Of  late  days  he  had  loved  this  Greg  Dorward  like 
a son ; there  were  traits  of  character  in  Greg  which 
had  won  upon  him  strangely,  and  the  youth’s 
aptitude  in  learning,  his  energy  for  work,  his  re- 
spect for  him,  his  love  of  a son  for  him  almost, 
had  all  di-awn  a lonely  man’s  heart-strings  nioi-e 
clo.scly  round  him  than  John  Woodhatch  had 
guessed  until  this  terrible  discovery. 

He  did  not  think  of  Morris  Brake  deeply,  or 
of  the  justice  which  should  stand  fir.st  before  ail 
thought  of  others.  It  was  Iiim.self  in  Greg’s 
place  which  he  sketched  in  lurid  colors — and  it 
WHS  Greg’s  safety  which,  in  his  heart,  he  was 
considering.  He  could  make  allowance  for  the 
wild,  desperate  nature  of  the  boy  whom  he  had 
tried  to  save ; he  had  brought  him  down  to  Lin- 
colnshire marked  “ Dangerous” ; he  had  received 
him  from  Ftetwell’s  hands  with  many  a warning 
of  the  risk  he  ran;  and  this  was  the  awful  yet 
natural  outcome  of  it.  This  was  the  very  end  of 
it,  be  thought 

“ Are  you  ready,  Fladge  ?”  he  asked ; " we  will 
go  home  together,  if  you  are.” 

“All  right,  master,”  answered  Fladge;  “and 
where  did  you  say  was  Master  Greg?” 

“ Gone  back.” 

“ Ah !— yes.” 

John  Woodhatch  and  Fladge  went  their  way 

* Begim  la  Haarnk  UM. 


over  the  sands,  but  at  a slower  pace  than  Gr^ 
and  the  master  had  adopted  in  coming  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Skegs  Shore.  TTiere  were  leaden  weights 
to  the  farmer’s  feet  now,  and  he  lingered  by  the 
way.  He  wanted  time  to  think,  and  this  great, 
dark  apace  to  think  in : there  was  so  much  to 
prepare  and  be  fore-armed  against,  and  his  ideas 
would  not  fall  into  marching  order  as  they  were 
wont  to  do.  Yes,  his  chief  thought  was  how  to 
save  Greg  Dorward  from  the  consequences  of  his 
crime ; not  how  to  bring  a murderer  to  justice. 
Wrong  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  very  likely,  he 
thought,  with  his  hands  clinched  and  his  brow 
knit  in  his  agony  of  meditation,  but  he  must  save 
the  lad  at  any  risk.  Let  him  have  one  more 
chance,  if  po.ssiblc,  and  away  from  Farm  F’crlorn. 
Greg  had  striven  hard,  and  by  much  duplicity,  to 
conceal  his  crime;  but  the  stake  he  had  played 
for  was  his  life,  and  John  Woodhatch  would  not 
condemn  him  without  mercy.  Let  others  do  that, 
not  he.  He  was  neither  judge  nor  executioner. 

He  passetl  into  the  farm-house  with  the  same 
perplexed  expression  on  his  face,  and  those  with- 
in thought  it  was  the  death  of  Hester  Brake  which 
had  cast  so  deep  a shadow  on  him.  They  could 
not  guess  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  night  she 
was  dead — that  she  had  ever  lived — in  the  trouble 
which  her  dying  words  had  brouglit  to  him. 

Lucy  was  sitting  at  the  table  listening  to  her 
father’s  reading  from  the  Bible,  and  Parson  Lar- 
com  was  reading  very  intently  and  in  a loud  voice. 
In  the  background  stood  Mrs.  Chadderton,  hardly 
an  attentive  listener,  and  fidgeting  with  the  keys 
hanging  at  her  waist.  Mr.  Larcoin  had  sent  for 
her,  as  an  especial  mark  of  his  favor  on  a solemn 
and  memorable  occasion,  and  also  for  Kitty,  who, 
however,  had  not  put  in  an  appearance,  but  had 
sent  down  a hasty  me.-^sage  that  she  was  ill  and 
could  not  come. 

John  Woodhatch  entered  brusquely,  and  with 
but  scant  measure  of  respect  for  Mr.  Larcom’s 
Biblc-reading,  he  said, 

“ Where’s  Greg  ?” 

Mrs.  Chadderton  answered  for  the  assembled 
company,  and  just  as  the  preacher  had  begun 
another  verse : 

“ He  has  not  been  seen  since  he  left  the  house 
with  you,  sir.  But  he  may  liave  gone  to  his 
room.” 

“ Very  likely.  Send  some  one  to  see.” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

The  housekeeper  not  unwillingly  withdrew,  and 
Mr.  Larcom  closed  his  Bible  wiili  a hang. 

“ I’m  thinking  ye  might  have  waited,  John,  till 
I had  feenished.” 

“There  is  no  guessing  when  you  arc  going  to 
finish,  Alec,”  said  Woodhatch  ; “ but  go  on.” 

“Not  with  people  tramping  in  and  out,  and 
sending  messages,  and  nobody  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  blessed  Gnrs])cl.  Why  should  I 
waste  my  breath  ?”  said  Mr.  liari'om. 

“Ah!  yes — exactly,”  reidieil  .lolm  Woodhatch, 
absently ; then  he  crossed  his  arms  and  fell  into 
a fresh  train  of  thought  until  Mrs.  Chadderton 
returned. 

“Mr.  Dorward  has  not  come  back,  sir,”  she 
announced. 

“ He  is  busy,  I know.  He  ha.s  much  to  do,” 
said  John  Woodhatch.  “ What  time  is  it  ?” 

“ Ten  o’clock,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Ah  ! yes — quite  early.  Should  he  return  be- 
fore you  iock  up  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Chadderton, 
tell  him  I am  sitting  in  this  room.  Waiting  for 
him,”  he  added. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

Mrs.  CHiaddcrton  withdrew  once  more,  and  Mr. 
Larcom  began  quietly  to  fill  his  long  clay  pipe, 
and  to  stare  meanwhile  at  his  host. 

“ Are  ye  going  to  sit  up,  John  V”  he  asked. 

“ A little  later  thau  usual,  perhaps,”  was  the 
reply. 

“ Ah ! I’ll  keep  ye  company,  then.” 

“ I don’t  require  any  company.  I fancy  I am 
best  alone  to-night,”  he  answered. 

Alec  Larcom  did  not  take  the  hint,  if  it  were 
a hint,  that  was  conveyed  in  this  absent  fashion. 
He  lighted  his  pipe  carefully,  puffed  out  the 
smoke,  and  regarded  John  Woodhatch  with  keen 
scrutiny.  Lucy  had  already  risen,  seeing  mure 
clearly  that  the  farmer  wished  to  be  alone. 

“ I am  going  up  to  Kitty.  If  I sliould  not  re- 
turn again,  good-night,  John,”  she  said, 

“ Good-night,  Lucy.” 

“ You  must  not  grieve  too  much  for  your  loss,” 
she  said,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him. 

“I  am  not  grieving,”  he  replied.  “I  don’t 
know,  Lucy,  if  I am  not  envying  her ; she  is  past 
all  care  and  disappointments.” 

“Yes,”  answereti  Lucy,  “that  is  true.” 

She  kissed  her  father  and  went  away,  and  Par- 
son Larcom  drew  a chair  to  the  hearth-rug,  sat 
down,  and  faced  his  friend. 

“ It’s  cold  enough  for  a fire  to-night,”  he  said. 

“ I am  warm.  And  it’s  late,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  want  a fire,  John.  I was  only 
thinking  it  was  cold  for  the  end  of  August,”  he 
reiuarked.  “ But  then  these  are  cold,  sad  times 
for  all  of  us.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  true.” 

John  AVoodhatch  did  not  speak  further  for  a 
considerable  period ; would  not  have  spoken  again, 
perhaps,  had  not  his  friend  once  more  attracted 
ins  attention. 

“Ye  take  this  to  heart  too  much,  John,  as  ye 
take  everything,  for  that  matter.  That’s  yeer 
failing,”  said  Mr.  Larcom ; “and,  after  all,  as  ye 
imply,  she’s  better  off.  It  was  a warld  of  much 
pain  and  many  tiresome  fancies  to  her,  poor 
soul.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  I’m  thinking,  John,  we  should  be  a trifle 
warmer  with  a little  wliaskoy.” 

“It  shall  be  sent  up  to  your  room,  Alec.” 

“Ay,  when  I go,  then.  It  wouldn’t  be  quite 
friendly  leaving  you  here  all  alone,”  observed  the 
parson. 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  be  alone  to-ni^t,”  was  the 
frank  admission;  “I  am  no  fit  company  for  any 
livmg  sooL” 


“ Is  there  not  the  will  to  read  ?”  said  Mr.  Lar- 
com, after  a preliminary  cough. 

“ What  will  ?” 

“ Miss  Brake’s,  to  be  sure.  Why,  it’s  terribly 
dazed  ye  seem,  John,”  replied  the  Methodist. 

“ Let  the  will  rest.  I urn  not  curious  about  it.” 

“ Ay,  but  I am,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Larcom,  “ being 
related  to  her  by  marriage,  as  it  w'cre ; and  being 
doobtful  if  it’s  a sensecble  or  Christian-like  dwu- 
inent,  John,  knowing  how  eccentric  a body  she 
was.” 

“No  matter  what  she  was,”  muttered  the 
farmer. 

“Ye  don’t  think  of  looking  at  the  will  to-night, 
then  ?” 

“No.” 

“ There  may  be  notions  in  it  as  to  her  funeral,” 
suggested  Mr.  Larcom ; “ it’s  a foolish  custom  to 
defer  opening  people’s  wills,  and  so  burying  folk 
sometimes  clean  contrary  to  instructions.  Haven’t 
ye  known  that  more  thau  once,  John,  to  occur  ?” 

“Her  instructions  as  to  her  funeral  I took  down 
this  day  in  writing,  and  at  her  request,”  said 
Woodhatch.  “ They  are  very  simple.  And  after 
the  funeral  her  will  is  to  be  read,  she  adds.” 

“ Grawciou.s ! and  why  couldn’t  ye  say  as  much 
before,  instead  of  keeping  me  out  of  my  lawful 
rest  exclaimed  Mr.  Larcom.  “ I’ll  bid  ye  a 
good-nigbt,  John.” 

“ Good-night,”  was  the  deep-voiced  response. 

“It’s  been  an  uncomfortable  day  for-us  all; 
but  it's  the  common  lot,  ye  know  as  well  as  most 


“And  why  ye  should  be  so  desperately  upset 
about  it  I don’t  see,  unle.ss  something  else  has 
happened,”  he  said,  shrewdly. 

“Good-night,  old  Alec,”  replied  John  Wood- 
hatch  ; “ don’t  trouble  yourself  about  me  in  any 
way.  Every  man  has  his  dark  hour — the  hour 
when  he  is  better  by  himself.” 

“Ay— ye.s.” 

And  then  Mr.  Larcom  departed,  and  was  heard 
the  instant  afterward  in  the  corridor  giving  elal>- 
orate  instructions  about  his  whiskey  before  he 
went  up-stairs  to  bis  room. 

John  Woodhatch  listened  to  Mr.  Larooni’s  dis- 
tant voice  and  Ids  recoding  footstep.s  on  the  old 
brass-bound  stairs,  ns  if  to  make  sure  the  Meth- 
odist was  departing  for  the  night;  and  when  all 
was  still  he  t<H)k  from  his  pockets  the  papers 
which  he  had  hcen  writing  out  that  day,  and 
looked  them  over  carefully.  Mrs.  Chadderton 
came  in,  retired  again  after  his  steady  stare  to- 
ward her,  closed  the  (hxir  shaVply  behind  her,  re- 
opened it,  and  returned  swiftly  to  his  side. 

“ Greg  has  not  come  back,”  she  said. 

“I  know  it.  He  would  have  been  with  me 
else.  When  he — ” 

“ He  will  never  return,  sir.” 

“Ha!  Who  says  that?  What  makes  you 
think  that?” 

“ He  has  written  a line  to  Kitty,”  she  replied  ; 
“ she  will  come  to  yon  presently,  if  you  will  wait 
for  her — when  tlic  house  is  still.  Console  her, 
sir,  if  you  can  ; pray  do.” 

And  then  Mrs.  Chaddciton  vanished  away  again. 


WHEN  THE  HOUSE  WAS  STILL. 

John  Woodhatch  waited  very  patiently  for  the 
arrival  of  Kitty  Vanch.  He  sat  almost  like  a 
statue  in  his  chair,  looking  far  ahead  of  him  at 
the  possihilities  of  life,  tracing  on  the  down-hill 
road  the  figure  of  the  boy  whom  he  had  seen  first 
at  F’retwell’s,  coming  from  the  darkness  to  the 
light.  And  now  from  light  to  darkness  back 
again ! 

The  master  of  Farm  Forlorn  did  not  adopt  his 
old  habit  of  pacing  the  full  limits  of  the  room ; 
he  had  not  the  energy  of  thought  that  night  to 
keep  him  moving;  he  was  as  one  very  weary, 
even  utterly  disheartened. 

The  house  wax  still,  but  Kitty  Vanch  was  long 
in  coming  ui  him.  It  was  still  as  the  grave  with- 
in— as  tlio  dead  woman  above-stairs ; only  the 
far-off  moaning  of  the  wind  across  the  sea  and 
fcn-laud  was  heard  lieyond  the  farm,  like  a wail 
over  the  lost  cause,  the  last  failure  of  the  man 
who  had  trie<l  to  do  too  much. 

He  sat  with  some  papers  in  his  hands  still ; 
those  relating  strictly  to  the  affairs  of  Hester 
Brake  he  had  thrust  into  his  pocket;  those  rela- 
ting to  Greg  Dorward,  to  Hester  Brake’s  written 
history  of  how  she  had  tracked  the  crime  out, 
were  still  within  his  hands,  clutched  tightly,  as 
if  in  fear  of  losing  them.  He  had  read  them 
over  and  over  again  ; he  had  committed  them  to 
memory  against  his  will ; but  the  facts  were  cor- 
rosive, and  burned  themselves  in ; he  should  nev- 
er forget  them,  and  he  did  not  care  for  any  one 
else  to  hear  of  them,  much  less  remember  them. 

Presently  the  door  opened  noiselessly,  and 
Kitty  Vanch  crept  in,  looking  more  like  a ghost 
than  Kitty  Vanch,  so  white  and  solemn  a face 
was  it  in  that  hour  of  their  meeting. 

“Well,  Kitty,”  he  said,  in  almost  his  old  tones, 
“ what  has  kept  you  up  so  late  to-night  ? And 
why  are  you  anxions  to  sec  me?” 

“ Oh,  you  know,  sir,”  answered  Kitty  at  once — 
“ you  know  too  well.” 

“ What  do  I know  ?” 

He  was  on  his  guard  to  the  last  It  might  be 
that  Kitty  knew  not  anything  of  what  had  actu- 
ally happened,  and  Greg  had  told  her  nothing 
which  could  account  truly  for  his  departure.  It 
would  be  like  Grog — it  would  be  wise. 

“ You  know  Greg  has  gone  away,”  she  exclaim- 
ed, dropping  into  the  chair  facing  him,  and  look- 
ing as  tired  and  weary  as  himself,  “and  that  it  is 
forever.” 

“ He  has  not  come  back,  but  I have  been  ex- 
pecting him.” 

“ You  have  ?”  she  asked,  r^^arding  him  incred- 
ulously. 

“ Yes.” 

“ResddutL” 


She  opened  her  hand,  in  which  bad  been 
crumpled  a scrap  of  paper,  and  John  Woodhatch 
took  It  from  her,  smoothed  it  out,  and  read  these 
hastily  scrawled  pencil  lines: 

“Skeob  Siiobr  Railway  Station,  Auffiui  JT,  18_. 


leaving  for  London  at  once.  The  mix. 

ter  will  teU  yon  all.  Oood-by.» 

Tliere  was  no  signature,  and  it  was  not  ad- 
dressed  to  Kitty  Vanch,  but  it  was  in  Gree’a 
handwriting  unmistakably.  ° 

“ How  did  you  get  this  ?” 

“ I found  it  on  the  dro.ssing-table  of  my  room  ” 
said  Kitty;  “Greg  had  climbed  up  from  the  out- 
side, 1 think,  and  put  it  there.” 

“ Verj’  likely,”  answered  John  Woodhatch  re- 
turning it  to  her.  ’ 

“ You  are  not  surprised,”  said  Kitty. 

“No,  I am  not  surprised,”  was  the  reply.  “I 
thought  he  would  go  away — if  not  to-night.” 

“ And — why  ?”  asked  Kitty. 

“It  is  ini|K»rtont  he  should  go  to  London. 
Business — ” 

Kitty  leaned  forward  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

“I  will  not  deceive  you,  sir,  and  I don’t  want 
you  to  try  and  deceive  me.  I know  everything.” 

“ Wliat  do  you  know,  my  poor  Kitty?”  asked 
John  Woodhatch.  To  the  last  he  would  not  be- 
tray this  poor  shred  of  a secret  which  was  left, 
lie  seemed  to  hold  to  it  jealously,  as  though  it 
was  his  own — as  though  his  interest  in  screening 
a criminal  from  justice  was  far  greater  than  his 
doctrine  of  atonement.  lie  would  acknowledge 
nothing,  do  nothing,  for  Greg  Dorward’s  sake. 
He  had  been  proud  of  Greg  till  this  hour. 

“ I know  Miss  Brake  charged  him  with  the 
murder  of  her  brother.  And  you  wrote  down  all 
she  said  this  afternoon,”  said  Kitty. 

“ Do  you  think  it  is  true  ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Kitty ; “ Greg  does  not  deny 
it.” 

“ And  I was  to  tell  you  all,  he  said  ?” 

“ Yes,”  repeate<l  Kitty  once  more,  “ if  you  will. 
See,  I am  quite  prepared.  Very  strong,  sir,  to 
hear  any  bad  news,  and  to  meet  any  bad  news.” 

“ It  has  been  a terrible  day,  and  it  closes  terri- 
bly,” said  John  Weoilhatcli ; “ but  to  you,  girl,  it 
should  be  a bright  beginning.” 

“ Why  ?”  cried  Kitty,  with  her  eyes  ablaze  now. 

“Thi.s  is  an  escape  for  you,”  was  the  answer; 

“ he  might  have  been  your  husband,  and  the  truth 
might  have  come  years  hence,  when  you  could  not 
get  from  it.” 

“Oh  ! if  it  had  been,”  exclaimed  Kitty,  “then 
I should  have  been  with  him — shared  his  trials 
— fought  his  battles — kept  him  strong ! If  it  had 
only  happened  later  on  even,  at  any  cost  to  me!” 

“ Vou  were  fond  of  him,  then  ?”  inquired  Wood- 
hatch ; “ you  did  not  leave  him  because  you  had 
forgotten  how  to  love  him?” 

“ Ho  was  everything  to  me  then,”  said  Kitty; 
“he  is  everything  now.” 

“ He  is  the  murderer  of  Morris  Brake,”  came 
the  solemn  answer  back. 

“ God  forgive  him ! — ^_ves,  that  may  he,”  cried 
Kitty;  “but  it  must  have  been  in  self-defense, 
tifter  some  insult  or  blow.  It  was  not  murder,  I 
am  sure.” 

This  was  the  echo  of  Greg’s  own  hurried  ex- 
planation of  the  crime,  told  on  the  dark  .sands, 
with  the  stars  for  witnesses,  thought  John  Wood- 
hatch.  And  it  was  so  very  near  the  truth. 

“Still,  he  killed  Morris,”  said  the  farmer, 
thoughtfully,  “ and  the  law  will  not  forgive 
him.” 

“ It  was  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  only  a 
lad — a wild,  desperate  boy,  who  had  seen  you  for 
a day  or  two,  not  longer,  and  was  afraid  of  you,” 
she  cried.  “He  never  had  his  chance,  sir;  the 
evil  met  him  hero  at  once,  and  mastered  him — he 
was  always  passionate  and  violent  and  mad — he 
would  only  listen  to  me — he  had  never  known  what 
gootl  was,  what  God  was,  and  at  the  Reformatory 
he  had  only  met  with  hard  masters  and  hard  worda 
He  had  no  chance — he  never  had  a chance  until 
it  was  too  late.  Don’t  think  too  cruelly  of  him, 
Mr.  Woodhatch  — for  God’s  sake  don’t  turn 
against  him  now,  and  set  them  all  in  search  of 
him.  Think  what  you  were  yourself  — what 
might  have  become  of  you ! Don’t  hang  this 
poor  sinner,  who  has  shared  your  home  and  life 
— don’t  think  of  the  Law.  Think  how-  he  loved 
you  and  looked  up  to  you  as  his  model  always. 
And  he  did  ! he  did  ! he  did !” 

She  was  kneeling  at  his  feet  now ; it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  roused  her  from  her  suppliant 
posture. 

“ My  poor  Kitty,  I do  not  need  your  interce^ 
sion  for  him.  I shall  not  stir  one  step  in  this,” 
be  said ; “ the  Hands  of  J ustice  I might  try  to 
drag  him  from — never  to  put  him  into.” 

“ God  bless  you !”  murmured  Kitty. 

“ It  is  not  justice,”  he  added,  “ but  then  I am 
not  a just  man.  She  should  have  told  Alec  Lar- 
com had  she  wanted  justice.” 

“Did  she  wish  him  hanged,  sir?”  asked  Kitty, 
in  a terrified  whisper. 

“ No.  She  left  it  to  me  to  act  She  had  for- 
gotten what  I had  been  in  my  time,  or  what  Greg 
Dorward  had  become  to  me.  And  I act  thus, 
Kitty.” 

He  walked  to  the  lamp  and  held  the  papers 
over  the  flame,  Kitty  watching,  with  her  hands 
pressed  upon  her  heart. 

“That  is  the  story — of  it  all?”  she  gasped 
forth. 

“ Yes — and  thus  it  ends,”  he  said. 

Together  they  watched  the  papers  consume  and 
shrivel  away  to  scraps  of  tinder,  which  fell  upon 
the  table  cover,  and  the  fire  of  which  left  in  them 
here  and  there  was  extinguished  by  the  broad, 
hard  hand  of  the  master.  Kitty  stole  to  the  door 
and  looked  out,  listenedj  and  came  back  again. 

“ Thank  God  1”  she  exclaimed,  when  John 
Woodhatch  bad  completed  his  task. 

“ And  now,”  he  said,  “ what  next  ?" 

“ Ah  1 what  next  ? .We  mnst  wait  till  we  hear 
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from  him  again,  as  I am  sure  we  shall,”  aaid 
iitty. 

“ As  I am  sure  we  shall  not,”  answered  Wood- 
hatch,  “ and  as  it  is  best  we  should  not.” 

“ I pray  we  may — and  soon,”  cried  Kitty. 

“ No,  no.  He  mu.st  pass  away  now  from  your 
life  as  from  mine,”  said  John  Woodhatch.  “ He 
has  deceived  us  all — and  there’s  an  end  of  him.” 

“No,  no." 

“ We  have  spared  him,  but  he  is  unworthy  of 
us.  He  belongs  not  to  us  ever  again.  Try  and 
think  that,”  said  Mr.  Woodhatch. 

“ He  belongs  to  me  to  the  end,  sir,”  murmured 
Kitty.  She  stooped  and  kissed  his  hand,  as  if 
in  gratitude  and  reverence,  and  then  went  silently 
from  the  room. 

John  Woodhatch  did  not  follow  her.  He  sat 
down  in  his  old  place,  and  thought  it  all  over  once 
more.  


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“OOnSPEED.” 

No,  this  was  not  the  end  of  it.  Let  him  talk  as 
he  would,  plan  as  he  might,  the  end  of  all  interest 
in  Gr^  Dorward,  and  of  Greg  Dorward’s  life,  had 
not  come  to  pass  simply  because  he  had  pro- 
nounced it  so.  He  would  have  deceived  Kitty 
Vanch  into  this  belief ; he  was  trying  hard,  but 
vainly,  to  deceive  himself  with  it ; but  the  boy 
from  Fretwell’s  remained  foremost  in  his  thoughts. 
What  had  become  of  him  ? In  the  future  what 
would  become  of  him  ? Would  the  vain,  persist- 
ent, calculating  character  of  Greg  stand  him  in 
good  stead  now,  set  apart  from  all  his  friends, 
and  beginning  life  afresh  without  them  all  ? 
Could  he  forget  them  easily  and  start  again  with- 
out much  thought  concerniug  them  ? Would  he 
be  callous  or  sorry  ? Was  he  devoid  of  feeling, 
or  possessed  of  a deeper  feeling  than  any  one  had 
guessed  at?  What  was  the  natural  character 
of  such  a man  as  he,  who  for  five  years  had  so 
completely  baffled  them,  who,  from  his  youth  up- 
ward, had  played  so  terrible  a part,  and  with  nev- 
er a one  the  wiser,  save  old  Spikins  ? Might  there 
not  be  truth — had  it  not  the  clear  ring  of  truth 
about  it  ? — in  the  statement  made  upon  the  sands 
that  it  was  the  deatli  of  Morris  Brake  which  had 
altered  Greg’s  life  for  the  better?  A horrible 
moral,  but  surely  a grim  truth  in  it.  John  Wood- 
hatch  understood  this,  if  no  one  else  did.  A bet- 
ter, stronger  life  had  followed  the  murder  at 
Skegs  Shore — a something  like  repentance,  per- 
haps; who  could  tell  ? 

“ I will  atone  for  this  till  the  end  of  my  days !” 
That  had  been  Greg  Dorward’s  motto — he  had 
owned  to  it ; and  John  Woodhatch,  with  a clearer 
light  upon  the  case,  couhl  see  in  what  way  it  had 
shaped  Greg’s  career.  It  had  not  made  Greg  a 
sad  or  a religious  man ; it  had  not  troubled  him 
BO  very  much,  this  crime.  Years  hence  he  would 
have  learned  almost  to  forget  it,  to  set  it  so  much 
apart  from  the  current  of  his  life  as  to  regard  it 
as  a something  appertaining  to  a past  which  was 
scarcely  his  own. 

The  days  seemed  to  drag  on  painfully  enough 
at  Farm  Forlorn;  everybody  appeared  to  have 
dropped  into  the  old  waiting,  expectant  attitude, 
and  no  one  would  have  guessed  the  storm  had 
already  broken  forth  by  the  white,  calm  faces 
flitting  through  the  house. 

On  the  coining  Wednesday  Miss  Brake  would 
be  buried  in  Skegs  Shore  church  yard  with  her 
brother,  and  till  that  day  let  the  dead  rest — the 
dead  woman  and  her  wishes,  the  dead  hopes  of 
more  than  hers,  the  dead,  dry  promises  of  many 
things  which  bad  had  their  birth  under  the  old 
roof-tree. 

John  Woodhatch  would  not  disturb  at  present 
the  false  peace  of  the  farm ; he  would  say  nothing 
to  Lucy  about  the  discovery  of  her  husband’s 
murderer ; after  the  funeral  he  would  tell  her  the 
whole  story,  and  beg  her  to  forgive  Greg,  as  Greg, 
truly  penitent,  craved  to  be  forgiven  by  her  whose 
life  his  mad  act  had  shadowed.  And,  reasoned 
John  Woodhatch,  supposing  Lucy,  this  obdurate 
Lucy,  and  her  father,  looked  very  naturally  at  the 
facts  in  a different  and  sterner  light,  and  craved 
for  vengeance,  or  justice  which  might  be  akin  to 
vengeance,  why,  Greg  would  have  had  time  to 
get  away. 

Always  that  strange  wish  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  to  secure  the  safety  of  Greg  Dorward,  the 
boy  he  had  brought  up,  the  man  whose  career  he 
had  shaped  out;  and  who  had  shown  such  prom- 
ise. God  desert  him  in  his  hour  of  need  if  this 
young  life  should  end  at  the  gallows  foot ! thought 
Woodhatch.  That  should  not  be  the  end  of  it, 
after  all  his  efforts.  He  swore  that,  with  a heavy 
frown  upon  his  face,  and  his  big  hands  clinched  to- 
gether. “ He  was  deserving  of  more  reward  than 
that,”  he  exclaimed,  defiantly,  and  even  profane- 
ly ; he  was  the  scapegoat  of  it  all,  and  life  was  as 
unprofitable  to  him  now  as  was  the  moral  wreck- 
age which  misfortune  had  cast  at  his  feet. 

If  it  were  not  for  Kitty  Vanch  he  should  lose 
all  hope  in  human  kind,  he  thought,  at  this  dis- 
turbed epoch  of  his  life;  he  .should  disbelieve  in 
the  possibility  of  doing  good,  of  altering  human 
character  and  nature,  of  sowing  and  rearing  on 
the  barren  rock,  and  seeing  the  result  in  fair 
green  blades  of  promise;  he  should  believe  only 
in  grim  Fate  and  hereditary  instincts,  of  the  pow- 
er of  darkness  to  bring  forth  darkness  after  its 
kmd,  but  nothing  brighter  or  better,  or  with  a 
single  gleam  of  God’s  sunshine  on  it  ever. 

No  one  appeared  interested  or  surprised  at 
Gregory  Dorward’s  sudden  absence  from  the 
farm ; the  plea  of  business  away  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  Lucy  and  her  father  as  a matter  of 
<»nn^and  there  were  many  matters  occupying 
the  minds  of  the  minister  and  Ids  daughter  just 
then.  It  seemed  that  John  Woodhatch  and  Kit- 
ty bore  the  brunt  of  jt  all,  with  the  shadowy  fig- 
ure of  Mrs.  Chadderton  watching  them  with  keen 
intttnt  from  the  background  of  her  silent  life, 
w important  factor  to  be  accounted  for  when 
1^^  expected  by  these  two. 

Woodhatch  was  a very  early  riser,  we 


know ; but  on  coming  down  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing he  was  surprised  to  find  Kitty  dressed  and 
waiting  for  him — dressed  as  if  for  a journey,  and 
with  a deep  black  veil  thrown  back  from  her  sad 
young  face. 

“ What  is  it  now  ?”  he  asked,  harshly,  like  a 
man  irritated  by  surprises ; “ why  are  you  mas- 
querading about  in  this  way,  Kitty  ?” 

“ I am  going  away,”  she  answered,  very  calmly. 

“ Going  away !”  he  repeated,  like  a man  in  a 
dream ; “ and  directly  ?” 

“ Yea.” 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“ To  find  Gr^.” 

John  Woodhatch's  broad  brow  contracted  at 
this  answer;  he  had  not  bargained  for  Kitty’s 
acting  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  wishes  he  had 
already  expressed.  Greg  had  been  screened,  had 
been  assisted  to  escape ; but  there  was  an  end  to 
him,  for  all  that.  He  bad  said  so;  and  now 
this  slight,  fragile  woman  faced  him  with  a deter- 
mination contrary  to  bis,  and  opposed  to  him  in 
every  particular. 

“You  can  not  find  him,”  he  muttered;  “and 
it  would  be  madness  if  you  could." 

“I  will  make  the  trial.  I am  quite  resolved, 
sir,”  she  said,  firmly ; “ and  I am  very,  very  sor- 
ry if  yon  wish  me  to  remain.  But  go  I must.” 

“ There  is  no  reason  for  haste,  or  foolish  mys- 
tery,” exclaimed  Woodhatch;  “you  only  attract 
suspicion  by  acting  in  this  way.  You  know  that” 

“ Ay,  but  how  is  it  to  be  helped  ?” 

“ By  appearing  for  a time  more  like  yourself,” 
he  replied ; “ by  waiting  patiently,  by — Kitty,” 
he  cried,  in  a sharper  tone,  “you  have  hea^ 
from  Greg  again.  I am  sure  of  it.” 

Kitty  had  turned  paler,  but  she  did  not  flinch 
from  the  gaze  of  the  master.  She  only  drew  her 
dark  mantle  closer  round  her  shoulders,  as  though 
the  early  morning  air  felt  bleak  and  raw,  and 
said,  in  a low  voice, 

“ Yes,  I have  heard.” 

“When?” 

“ Late  last  night” 

“Where  is  the  message?  Where  is  he? 
W'hat  does  he  want  ? Why  does  he  write  to  you, 
and  take  no  heed  of  me  ?”  he  asked,  hurriedly. 

Kitty  clasped  her  hands  together  and  looked 
away  from  him  at  last 

“I  can  not  answer  your  questions,”  she  re- 
plied. “ In  mercy’s  name,  sir,  let  me  keep  faith 
with  him.” 

“ And  break  it  with  me  ?” 

“ God  forbid  that — always,”  answered  Kitty. 

“But  you  do  that  now ; you  are  sure  of  it  your- 
self,” said  Mr.  Woodhatch,  “ when  you  side  with 
him  against  me.  You  turn  like  all  the  rest  of 
them.  I am  not  deserving  man’s  or  woman’s  con- 
fidence.” 

“Oh,  dear  master,”  urged  Kitty,  “do  not  look 
upon  it  in  this  awful  light.  But  let  me  go,  and 
say  god8j)eed  to  me.” 

“ You  are  going  to  your  doom,  child,  when  you 
go  to  such  as  he  is,”  he  answered. 

“ I do  not  mind  that.  And  if  it  is  to  be  so, 
why,  for  his  sake,”  said  Kitty,  “ I will  go  willing- 
ly enough.” 

“ For  his  sake  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  after  all — in  his  selfishness  and  trouble 
— he  asks  you  to  come  to  him,  and  leave  me 
here  ?”  said  Woodhatch. 

“No, no;  he  does  not  ask  me  to  come,”  an- 
swered Kitty ; “ 1 am  going  against  bis  wish  as 
well  as  yours.” 

“ Why,  then — ” 

“ And  I am  going  to  save  him,  if  I can.  I was 
always  his  friend,  you  know,”  she  added,  with  a 
new  excitement  suddenly  exerting  itself ; “ and  I 
am  going  to  stand  his  friend  again,  if  he  will  have 
me,  a.s  I think  he  will” 

“Where  is  he?” 

Kitty  hesitated  for  a moment  again,  and  then 
replied  to  him ; 

“ At  Bolter’s  Rents,  where  he  has  been  tempt- 
ed to  return  so  many  times  by  the  impulse  of  the 
evil  that  was  in  him.  He  is  with  them  all ; he 
is  back  again  in  tlieir  midst,  he  who  fought  his 
way  so  well  from  them,  and  now  to  come  to  this 
at  last.  Ah,  sir,”  she  cried,  “ you  will  not  stop 
me  now,  I am  sure !” 

“Yes, I would.” 

“ I am  sorry,”  was  the  answer,  “ but — I must 

go-” 

“ To  Bolter’s  Rents — where  the  bad  life  would 
begin  again,  whence  no  good  can  ever  spring — 
where  Greg  will  stay.” 

“ Trust  me,”  was  all  that  Kitty  could  respond. 

“ I have  lost  trust  in  every  living  thing,”  re- 
lied John  Woodhatch,  “as  completely  as  every 
uman  soul  has  lost  all  trust  in  me.  So  it  must 
bo  now  to  the  end.” 

“ You  do  not  know  everything,  sir — ^you — ” 

“ Show  me  the  letter  you  have  received !”  he 
demanded,  suddenly. 

“ I can  not,”  she  murmured ; “ I have  destroy- 
ed it.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ Very  well,”  he  said,  and  turned  as  if  to  leave 
her.  She  stopped  his  prepress. 

“ I am  going  away,  sir.  Is  there  any  message 
for  Greg  ?” 

“ There  is  money  waiting  for  his  passap  abroad 
— when  he  writes  to  me  for  it.  Tell  him  that  if 
you  will.” 

“ Nothing  else  ?” 

“ Nothing  else.” 

“ Good-by,  sir.  If  you  would  only  say  god- 
speed to  me  before  I go  away,  I should  feel  the 
stronger  woman,”  said  Kitty,  “ for  I am  not  un- 
grateful— not  unmindful  of  all  the  good  you 
have  tried  to  do— not,  not  wholly  undeserving, 
pray  believe  me.” 

He  stood  regarding  her  very  sternly  still ; her 
appeal  was  lost  on  him,  her  wish  to  get  away 
from  him,  to  go  back  to  Greg  and  Greg’s  life, 
was  only  too  apparent  Before  he  could  reply — 
if  he  had  ever  intended  a reply  to  this  strange, 
inlpalsive  gjrl — there  came  between  theoit  dr«^ 


ed  also  as  for  a journey,  the  grave  figure  of  the 
housekeeper. 

John  Woodhatch  broke  into  a rough  unseemly 
laugh  at  this. 

“ What ! another  departure  from  the  plague- 
stricken  home !”  he  exclaimed — “ only  one  more  I” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Woodhatch.  Has  she  not  told 
you  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ I am  going  away  with  her,”  said  Mrs.  Chad- 
derton ; “ it  is  my  duty,  you  will  see,  sir.  It  is  the 
duty  which  you  will  not  try  to  check  me  in,  know- 
ing what  she  is,  and  what  I am.” 

“ Have  you  told  her — ” 

“ That  i am  her  mother  ? — yes,”  was  the  reply, 
as  she  drew  Kitty’s  hand  within  her  arm,  “ and 
she  does  not  shrink  from  me.  She  will  trust  me 
very  soon.” 

“ Ah  ! well,”  said  John  Woodhatch,  very  bit- 
terly, “ it  is  right  mother  and  daughter  should  go 
together  in  life — it  is  more  than  right  in  this 
case,  I suppose.  I don’t  know.  I don’t  under- 
stand, and  I have  given  up  all  guessing.” 

“ But — ” 

“ What  did  you  ask  me  to  say  just  now,  Kitty  ?” 
he  inquired. 

“To  say  godspeed,”  she  said,  very  earnestly 
and  solicitously. 

“ Yes,  yes,  so  it  was.  Well — God  speed  you 
two  women  on  your  way  from  Farm  Forlorn,  and 
God  help  you  both  at  Bolter’s  Rents  I” 

[to  bx  ooNTiMinm.] 


MARCH. 

Ob,  what  a petnlant  child  is  the  season. 

Beaming  one  moment  and  latigliing  the  next. 
Pleased  withont  rhyme  and  enraged  without  reason, 
Mollided  scarcely,  again  lie  is  vexed  ! 

Who  ever  heard  such  a shrieking  and  blowing? 

Yet  there’s  the  sun  in  a positive  glare; 

Just  as  the  world  in  its  gold  light  is  glowing, 
Down  comes  a great  dash  of  snow  through  the  air. 
Spite  of  his  sunshine,  we’re  ready  to  flout  him, 
Flout  this  nuinatinerly  month  and  his  moods ; 
Spite  of  his  temi>er,  we  can't  do  withont  liim ; 

Deep  in  his  stormy  breast  coming  peace  broods. 
So,  when  our  ten-year-old  Tom  is  unruly, 

Trying  our  patience  from  morning  till  night. 

We  can  believe — and  I hope  not  iindnly— 

Promise  of  better  things,  days  out  of  sight. 

Kebb  Goodwin. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  razor  as  a weapon  is 
believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  negroes 
of  this  country.  In  late  years  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  of  the  Italians  in  New  York  who  had 
previously  cherished  a preference  for  the  stiletto. 
The  impression  has  prevailed  that  the  razors  em- 
ployed as  weapons  were  old  ones  which  had  come 
to  that  base  use  through  successive  steps  of  deg- 
radation, being  used  surreptitiously  by  small  V)oys 
for  sharpening  slate-pencils,  and  afterward  by 
heads  of  families  for  removing  the  superfluous 
cuticle  from  pedal  excrescences.  But  it  ajjpears 
that  in  Sheffield,  England,  where  the  monopoly  of 
razor-making  is  held,  a kind  of  razor  especially 
designed  for  belligerents  is  manufactured.  The 
London  Times  s.avs  that  this  razor  is  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  large  numbers,  and  describes  it 
as  being  “ very  loose  in  the  blade,  which  can  be 
suddenly  thrown  back  and  held  between  the 
fingers  for  a dash  at  the  face.” 

Within  the  past  ten  months  the  value  of  Ma- 
nila pearl  shells,  used  in  haftiiig  cutlery  and  oth- 
er goods,  has  increased  from  about  ^iStk)  a ton  in 
the  London  market  to  $1'200  a ton.  In  three 
years  the  price  of  ivory  has  risen  at  least  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  Panama  Star  and  Herald  suggests  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  vessels  which  have  sailed 
away  never  to  return  to  land  were  sunk  by  me- 
teors, and  mentions  a recent  narrow  escape  of 
the  United  States  war  vessel  Alaska.  One  day 
while  at  sea,  a few  minutes  after  sunset,  those  on 
board  heard  a loud  rushing  noise,  and  saw  a me- 
teor of  great  brilliancy  descend  and  burst  when 
within  some  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon.  It  left 
a figure  like  atr  immense  distaff,  all  aglow  with  a 
bluish-white  light,  whieli  took  the  form  of  a spiral 
line,  and  then  gradually  disappeared. 

The  scheme  for  establishing  an  “ express  line” 
of  fast  steel  steam-ships  l)etween  this  country  and 
England,  to  carry  passengers  only,  and  to  make 
the  voyage  in  five  or  six  days,  has  been  abandoned. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  demands  of  freight  traf- 
fic have  thus  far  been  the  incentive  which  has  pro- 
duced the  swiftest  steam-ships.  The  most  notable 
achievements  in  this  line  have  resulted  from  the 
rivalry  in  bringing  the  new  tea  crops  from  China 
to  England.  The  rivalry  has  extended,  in  a con- 
siderable degree,  to  this  port,  some  of  the  closest 
steam-ship  races  having  been  kept  up  from  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  around  throu^  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  to  New  York. 

The  manager  of  a Western  railway  with  Flor- 
ida  connections  estimates  that  there  are  thirty 
thousand  Northern  people  now  in  that  State.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Hartford  Times  writes  that 
there  are  three  seasons  in  Florida — the  orange, 
vegetable,  and  invalid  season— and  that  the  last- 
named  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  Floridians. 

After  about  a year  of  interchange  of  communi- 
cations the  diplomates  of  Yale  and  Harvard  col- 
leges have  come  to  terms  with  respect  to  their  an- 
nual boat-race.  Last  year  the  Tale  boat  was  the 
longer,  and  the  question  was  whether,  in  the 
coming  race,  tite  teats  should  start  with  stems 
even  or  tews  even,  and  whether  the  finish  should 
be  made  by  tews  or  stems.  The  result  of  the 


correspondence  and  conferences  is  an  agreement 
that  the  shells  shall  be  started  with  even  waists, 
and  that  the  boat  which  carries  its  middle  across 
the  line  first  shall  be  declared  the  winner.  In 
horse-racing  it  is  the  rule  to  start  and  finish  by 
noses;  but  in  view  of  the  Yale-Harvard  agree- 
ment perhaps  the  unlettered  authorities  of  the 
turf  will  take  into  consideration  the  different 
lengths  of  horses,  and  decide  that  hereafter  they 
must  start  and  finish  by  middles. 

An  enthusiastic  newspaper  worker  was  Samuel 
Medill,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib. 
une,  who  died  recently  of  consumption  at  Quincy. 
After  eagerly  looking  gver  the  Chicago  morning 
papers  that  were  brought  to  his  bed  on  the  la.st 
day  of  his  life, he  smiled  and  said,  “Our  boys 
have  beat  them  on  the  Braidwood  business.” 
These  were  almost  his  last  words. 

Suggestion  for  Cincinnati  and  Louisville : The 
great  flood  at  Bristol,  England,  last  fall,  is  to  be 
commemorated  by  forty  ornamental  lamp-posts, 
the  heights  of  the  lamps  varying  to  correspond  to 
the  level  reached  by  the  water  at  various  points. 

Even  millionaires  are  not  always  self-possessed 
in  the  midst  of  new  surroundings.  The  maiden 
speech  in  the  Senate-chamber  of  Mr.  Tabor,  of 
Colorado,  is  reported  as  follows ; “ Mr.  President, 
I am  paired  with  the  gentleman  from  Hampton, 
Mr.  South  Carolina.” 

The  Irish  question  seems  to  be.  Who  is  No.  1 ? 
Perhaps  the  answer  is  No  one. 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  Prince 
Charles  of  Prussia,  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
comes  into  possession  of  an  income  which  will 
be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  rather  limited 
means  which  he  has  had  at  his  command.  Ho 
receives  about  f8,000,0<J0  in  cash,  and  the  usu- 
fruct of  several  estate.s,  besides  most  of  the  art 
collections  of  his  father,  a magnificent  armory,  a 
stud  of  eighty  horses,  and  a famous  pack  of  blood- 
hounds. The  palace  in  which  his  father  resided 
on  the  Wilhelmsplatz  in  Berlin  belongs  to  the 
Crown  Fiscus,  but  has  been  granted  to  Prince 
Frederick  Charles.  He  is  to  engage  the  court 
and  household  of  his  father.  The  late  Prince 
Charles  left  a fortune  of  some  .^6,760,000  in  mon- 
ey, 1750,000  of  which  is  to  be  devote<l  to  chari- 
table purposes.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  is  the 
father  of  the  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

It  is  told  of  Dor6  the  artist  that  one  day  at 
Ischl  he  made  an  extiui.sitely  pretty  sketch  of  a 
scene  at  a peasant’s  wedding,  and  left  his  album 
in  the  pocket  of  his  paletot  when  he  went  to  din- 
ner on  returning  to  his  liotel.  After  dinner  the 
alhiim  wa.s  not  to  be  found,  and  Dord  retired  fu- 
rious. On  the  next  day  he  received  a parcel,  and 
a letter  in  wliieh  the  anonymous  author  wrote: 
“ Fir, — Knowing  you  would  not  sell  your  album, 
I robbed  you  of  it  (the  last  sketch  of  yours  being 
quite  irresistible) ; but  in  order  that  you  should 
not  take  me  for  a common  thief,  I beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  the  accompanying  ‘ traveller’s  staff.’  ” 
The  parcel  confined  a gold-headed  cane,  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones.  Dord  never  leani- 
ed  the  name  of  the  giver. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  story  of  the  second 
and  last  arctic  voyage  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith’s  yacht 
Eira  was  told  recently  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  a paper  written  by  Mr. 
Smith  and  road  by  Dr.  Neale,  who  was  the  physi- 
cian with  the  expedition.  Tliere  were  twenty-five 
men  on  board  the  Eira.  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition was  to  extend  the  knowledge  as  to  the 
coasts  of  Franz-Josef  Land  acquired  in  the  course 
of  a voyage  made  in  the  previous  year.  Franz- 
Josef  Land  was  sighted  on  July  23,  1881.  In 
August  the  hope  of  being  able  to  proceed  in 
search  of  the  Jeannette  was  cut  off  by  the  ice.  On 
the  ‘21  st  of  that  month,  while  the  Eira  was  lying 
near  Bell  Island,  protected  by  a grounded  iceberg 
from  the  pack-ice  which  was  drifting  into  the 
bay,  the  berg  gjive  wiiv,  and  the  yacht  was  crush- 
ed by  the  ice,  and  sunk  in  sixty-six  feet  of  water. 
Before  she  sank  a qnantity  of  provisions  was  res- 
cued from  the  vessel.  The  men  set  about  build- 
ing a hut  of  turf  and  stone.  They  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cold,  even  at  tliat  season  of  the 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  fall  twenty-one  boars, 
thirteen  walrus,  and  about  twelve  hundred  loons 
were  shot,  the  men  being  aided  in  the  hunt  by 
a black  retriever.  Bob,  which  had  been  taken 
from  England  by  the  explorers.  A canary-bird 
found  the  weather  too  severe,  and  died  on  New- 
Year’s  Eve.  All  the  coal  was  used  by  January 
8,  and  from  that  time  the  only  fuel  was  blubber. 
The  breakfast  of  the  men  while  In  this  camp  con- 
sisted of  ten  pounds  of  bear  and  walrus  meat  cut 
up  and  made  into  soup  with  vegetables,  with  a 
pint  of  tea  for  each  man.  For  dinner  they  had 
bear  and  walrus  stew  with  dumplings,  and  for 
supper  racat-and-vegetable  soup  and  tea.  A glass 
of  rum  was  served  to  each  man  an  hour  after  tea, 
and  on  Saturdays  there  was  an  extra  allowance 
of  grog.  The  men  did  not  succeed  in  saving  any 
lime  juice  when  the  vessel  went  down.  Several 
musical  instruments  were  saved,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  New-Year’s  Eve  there  were  grand 
dinners,  followed  by  concerts.  'Diere  was  not 
much  total  darkness.  Even  on  the  shortest  day 
of  the  year  there  was  about  four  hours’  twili^t. 
The  auroras  resembled  thin  clonds  lighted  up  by 
the  mo<Hi,  which  was  out  of  sight  only  ten  days 
in  each  month.  In  May  the  wok  of  making  sails 
for  the  boats  and  prepanng  fur  the  attempt  to 
escape  southward  was  begun,  and  on  June  21  the 
party  took  their  last  meal  in  the  hut  in  which 
they  had  spent  nearly  ten  months.  They  left  half 
a dozen  bottles  of  champagne  “ for  any  one  who 
might  call.”  Then  they  launched  their  boats  and 
I made  sail  for  the  south,  to  be  pidred.  igt.9ritiun  a 
short  time  by  the  expedition  which  tea^pw  ih 
I scorch  of  them. 
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THREE  UNITED  STATES  SEN.\TORS. 

Of  the  three  United  States  Senators  whose  portraits  are  given 
on  this  page,  Mr.  Bkck,  of  Kentucky,  is  the  oldest,  liaving  passed 
threescore  years.  He  now  enters  upon  the  fifteenth  year  of  liis 
service  in  Congress,  having  been  eiglit  in  tlie  House  and  six  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland,  where  he  received  an  acadentic 
education.  In  1846  he  was  graduated  as  a lawyer  at  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  lie  practiced  his  profession 
until  elected  to  Congress. 

General  Mandf.rso.n,  the  Senator  from  Nebra,ska,  is  a Philadel- 
phian by  birth,  and  next  in  age  to  Mr.  Bkck.  He  was  born  in  1837, 
and  is  a lawyer  by  profession.  He  .served  his  country  during  the 
civil  war,  and  earned  the  name  of  being  a gallant  figiiter.  He  is 
evidently  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform,  judging  by  a speech  made 
before  the  Legislature  after  his  election.  He  said ; " I believe 
there  is  sometiung  higher  and  nobler  in  the  position  of  a .Senator 
of  the  United  States  than  that  of  being  the  simple  medium  through 
■which  the  patronage  of  this  government  shall  be  dispensed.  That 
is  a part  of  the  duty,  perhaps,  but  I look  upon  it  as  the  meanest 
part.  I certainly  do  not  desire  that  this  high  office  shouhl  become 
a mere  broker  shop  for  the  distribution  of  offices.  I see  some- 
thing higher  than  that,  and  I will  set  my  aim  higher.” 

Mf.  Babim  who  succeeds  Mr.  Wi.vnoM  as  Senator  from  Minne- 
—Ibto,  ia  less  than  forty  years  old,  and  is  a native  of  Connecticut. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Illinois,  where  his  f.ither  engaged 
in  farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  hi.s  health  failing,  he  re- 


turned to  Connecticut,  where  most  of  his  youth  was  passed,  and 
where  his  father  died.  A few  years  later  Mr.  Sabis,  having  been 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  abandon  his  aspirations  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, went  to  Minne.sota,  and  by  business  shrewdness  as  a con- 
tractor soon  acquired  a large  fortune.  He  has  at  present  large 
State-prison  contracts,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  several  millions. 
.About  a year  ago  a .N'oithwestcrn  ear-mauiifaeturing  company,  the 
most  important  corporation  in  the  State,  was  organized,  .Mr.  Sabis 
being  tlic  piincipal  stockholder,  president,  and  manager.  Hu  has 
served  several  terms  in  the  Legislature.  Though  not  noted  as  a 
statesman  or  an  orator,  lie  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  sue- 
ee.ssful  political  managers  in  the  Northwest.  He  is  a very  genial, 
prepossessing  man,  and  extremely  popular  with  all  classes. 

STREET  B(.)YS  IN  NAPLE.S. 

The  Neapolitan  street  urchin  is  the  most  (inmin  of  all  r/,nnins, 
surpassing  even  his  Parisian  prototype  in  his  own  walk!  As  a 
piekpoeket  he  may  fairly  claim  the  ehampionshii)  of  the  worhl, 
and  the  temper  of  the  British  paterfamilias  is  in  a chronic  state  of 
exasperation  during  liis  stay,  owing  to  tl.c  daily  abatraetion  of  his 
handkerchief,  spectacle  case,  and  other  small  gear  from  remote 
pockets,  to  which  they  were  too  eontidingly  commilted.  Ib'taeh- 
ments  of  these  Arabs  haunt  the  jmblie  gardens  and  other  resorts 
of  strangers,  tendering  for  sale  cai'nlli  mu, -ini  (skeletons  of  hippo- 
campus) ami  similar  euriosiiio.s,  or  ulTering  to  dive  for  coins  thrown 
1 into  the  sea.  In  this  accompli.shineiit  they  arc  as  proficient  as 


young  eider-ducks,  for  the  profession  of  tommozzatori,  or  divers,  it 
hereditary  in  certain  families  of  .Santa  Lucia,  and  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities  developed  by  its  exercise  are  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

An  Knglish  lady,  asking  one  of  these  juvenile  vagrants  why  he 
did  not  go  to  school  and  learn  to  read  and  write,  received  a con- 
clusive though  silent  answer  when  he  stooped  and  wrote  his  name 
on  the  ground  in  unexceptionable  characters.  He  then  explained 
that  lie  attended  a night  school,  and  thus  combined  a polite  educa- 
tion witli  the  |uosccution  of  other  pursuits  by  day.  The  excep- 
tional aptitude  for  learning  of  the  Neapolitans  received  a striking 
pi-wf  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  when  a new  system  of  post- 
office  maiiagement,  which  took  the  German  officials  six  weeks  to 
acquire,  was  mastered  in  three  days  by  those  of  Naples. 

The  lighter  avocations  of  running  errands,  picking  up  cigar 
stumps,  and  performing  antics  for  tlie  entertainment  of  foreigners 
are  varictl  l»y  the  Neat>olitan  gamin  with  others  of  a more  equiv- 
ocal character,  and  his  career  may  be  described  as  one  of  industry 
tempered  liv  petty  larceny.  Woo  betide  the  party  of  tourists  in- 
cautious enoiigli  to  leave  their  rugs  and  loose  wraps  in  the  liood 
of  tlieir  carriage!  one  of  the  predatory  light  brigade  will  infalH- 
lily  climb  up  ami  run  olT  with  them  before  there  is  time  to  stop 
the  vehicle.  Tlie  gains  arc  frequently  spent  in  gaming,  which  is 
as  .‘■troiig  a i)a>^.'ion  with  these  tyros  in  crime  as  with  their  elders. 
One  of  the  games  frequently  witno.sscd  in  the  street-s  consists  in 
liitching  a flat  stone  at  a small  pile  of  nuts  or  other  comestibles — 
the  prize  of  a successful  throw. 
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A TEA  FLEET  IN'  THE  CHINA  8E.V.— Drawn  by  J.  0.  Davidson. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE  TO  EACH 
OTHER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  O.  SI  MNER. 

III. 

THAT  IT  IS  NOT  WICKED  TO  DK  RICH;  NAV  EVEN. 

Tll.VT  IT  IS  NOT  WICKEDTO  BE  RICHER  THAN  ONE’S 

NEICHUOR. 

I HAVK  before  me  a newspaper  slip  on  wliicli  a writer  expresses 
the  otiiiiioii  tliut  no  one  slioiiUt  be  allowerl  to  possess  more  than 
one  million  liollars’  worth  of  jirapertv.  Alonp.^idc  of  it  is  another 
slip  on  whirh  another  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  limit 
should  he  five  millions.  I do  not  know  what  the  comparative 
wealth  of  the  two  wrilei-a  is,  InU  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
there  i.s  a wide  margin  between  their  ideas  of  how  rich  tliey  woidd 
allow  their  fellott-eitixeii.s  to  Ix-eoiue,  and  of  tiie  point  at  which 
they  (“  the  state,”  of  course)  w ould  step  in  to  rob  a man  of  his  cui  ti- 
ings.  These  two  writers  only  repre.seiit  a great  deal  of  ermle 
thinking  and  declaiming  w liich  is  in  fashion.  I never  have  know  it 
a man  of  ordinnrv  coni  mon-sense  who  diil  not  urge  upon  Ids  son.s, 
from  earlio.st  ehildhood,  doctrines  of  economy,  and  the  practice  of 
•ccumnlalioii.  A gtsal  father  believin  that  he  does  wisely  to  en- 
courage enterprise,  productive  .skill,  prudent  self-ilenial,  and  judi- 
cious expenditure  on  the  part  of  hi-s  sou.  The  object  is  to  teacli 
the  boy  to  neeumnlate  capital.  If,  however,  the  boy  should  read 
many  of  the  dialrilies  against  “ the  rich”  whieh  are  afloat  in  onr 
literature,  if  he  should  read  or  hear  some  of  the  current  discussion 
about  “capital,"  and  if,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  yonili,  he  should 
take  these  prodiietions  at  their  literal  sense,  instead  of  diseoiinting 
them  as  his  father  does,  he  would  he  forced  to  believe  that  he  was 
on  the  patli  of  infamy  when  he  was  earning  and  .“aving  eupitul. 
It  is  worth  while  to  consider  which  we  mean  or  what  we  mean. 
Is  it  wiekoii  to  be  rieli  ? Is  it  mean  to  be  a capitalist?  If  the 
question  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  it  is  right  to  be  ricli  up  to  a cer- 
tain fioint  and  wrong  to  be  richer,  bow  sliall  we  find  the  point  ? 
Certainly,  for  practical  purposes,  we  ouglit  to  define  the  point 
nearer  than  between  one  and  five  inillion.s  of  dollars. 

There  is  an  old  crelcsiastieal  prejmiice  in  favor  of  the  poor  and 
against  the  rich.  In  days  when  men  acted  by  ecclesiastical  rules 
these  prejudices  prwlueed  waste  of  capital,  and  helped  mightily  to 
repliinge  Europe  into  barbari.sni.  The  prejudices  are  not  yet  dead, 
but  they  survive  in  our  society  a.s  ludicrous  eontradielioii.s  and  in- 
consistencies. One  tiling  must  be  granted  to  the  rich:  they  are 
gooil-naiured.  Perliaps  tliey  do  not  recognize  themselves,  for  a 
rich  man  is  even  harder  to  define  than  a poor  one.  It  is  not  nn- 
coiiiinon  to  hear  a clergyman  utter  from  the  pulpit  all  the  old 
prcjiidiec  in  favor  of  the  poor  and  against  the  rich,  while  a.skiiig 
the  rich  to  do  something  for  the  poor,  and  the  rich  comply  with- 
out ap|iarently  liiiving  their  feelings  hurt  at  all  by  the  invidious 
eoniparison.  We  all  agree  that  he  is  a good  inoniber  of  society 
who  Works  his  way  up  from  poverty  to  wealth,  hut  a.s  soon  ns  he 
has  worked  his  way  up  we  begin  to  regard  him  with  suspicion  as 
a dangiuoiis  member  of  swiety.  A new -paper  -starts  the  .“illy  fal- 
lacy that  “ the  lich  are  rich  because  the  jaior  are  inilustrioiis,”  and 
it  is  copied  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  ns  if  it  were 
» brilliant  apothegm.  “Cafiilnl"  is  denounced  by  writers  and 
speakers  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  capital 
IS,  aud  who  use  the  won!  in  two  or  iliree  dilTcrent  .senses  in  ns 
many  page.s.  Labor  organizations  are  formed,  not  to  eiiifdoy  com- 
bined etlori  for  a common  object,  but  to  indulge  in  deeliiniaiion  and 
oMunoiation,  and  especially  to  fiimisb  an  easy  living  to  some  officers 
who  do  not  want  to  work.  People  who  have  rejected  dogmatic  rc- 
hgion,  and  retained  only  a residuum  of  religious  scntimciiulisin, 
find  a special  field  in  the  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  and 


the  duties  of  the  rich.  Wc  have  deniinciations  of  bank.*,  corpora- 
tions, and  nionopolies,  whieli  deniineialions  eneourage  only  helpless 
rage  and  animosity,  because  they  arc  nut  eoiilrolled  by  iiiiv  defini- 
tions or  limitations,  or  by  any  distinelions  between  what  is  indis- 
pensably neees.snry  and  what  is  abuse,  iK-twecn  what  is  established 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  what  is  legislative  ermr.  Think,  for  in- 
stance, of  a journal  whieh  niake.s  it  its  special  business  to  dc- 
iioiinee  monopolies,  yet,  favors  a protective  tarilT,  and  has  not  a 
word  to  say  again.st  trades-unions  or  jiatents!  Think  of  public 
teachers  who  say  that  the  fanner  is  mined  by  the  cost  of  Irans- 
porlntiuii,  when  they  mean  that  he  can  nut  make  any  profits  lie- 
cause  his  farm  is  too  fur  from  the  niiirkct,  and  w ho  deiioiinec  the 
railroad  hi'caii.sc  it  does  not  correct  for  the  farmer,  at  the  expense 
of  its  sloeUholders,  the  di.sadvaiitiii'e  whieh  lies  in  the  phy.sieal 
situation  of  the  farm.  Think  of  that  eoiistniclion  of  this  .situa- 
tion whieh  attrihiites  all  the  trouble  to  tlie  greed  of  moneyed 
coriKiriilions.”  Think  of  the  piles  of  rubbish  that  one  has  read 
about  corners,  and  watering  stocks,  and  selling  futures. 

I'nJoubteilly  there  are,  in  eoiiiiection  with  each  of  these  things, 
eases  of  fraud,  swiiulling,  and  other  fiiiuncial  erinics;  that  is  to 
say,  the  greed  and  seUi.shness  of  men  are  perpetuiil.  They  put  on 
new  phases,  they  adjust  themselves  to  new  forms  of  hu.sine.ss,  and 
constantly  devise  new  iiielhiHls  of  fraud  and  rnhberv,  just  a.s  burg-  I 
lavs  devise  new  orlifiees  to  eircuiiiveut  every  new  precaution  of 
the  lo<-kiiiiikers.  The  criminal  law  needs  to  he  improved  to  meet 
new  forms  of  crime,  hut  to  denounce  finaiieinl  devices  whieh  are 
useful  and  legitimate,  hecau.se  use  is  made  of  them  for  fraud,  is 
ridieuluus  and  iinworlliy  of  tlie  age  in  wliich  we  live.  Fifty  years 
ago  good  old  Engli“h  Tories  iiseil  to  denounce  all  joint-stock  eoni- 
puiiies  in  the  same  way,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

All  the  deniineiations  and  dix'laniations  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  are  made,  in  llio  interest  of  “the  pisir  man."  His  iiaiiie 
never  ceases  to  echo  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  he  is  the  ex- 
cuse and  reason  for  all  the  act.s  wideh  are  passed.  He  is  never 
forgotten  in  poetry,  sermon,  or  essay.  His  iiuen'st  is  invoked  to 
defend  every  douhtfid  procedure  and  every  qiiestionahle  institu- 
tion. Vet  where  is  he ? Who  is  he?  Who  ever  saw  him  ? Wlieii 
did  he  ever  get  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  iiumlH^rless  etlorts  in  his 
behalf?  W hen,  rather,  was  his  name  and  interest  ever  invoked, 
when,  upon  exaniinaiioii,  it  dii|  not  plainly  appear  that  somebody 
else  was  to  win — somebody  who  was  far  too  smart  ever  to  be 
poor,  far  too  lazy  over  to  be  rich  by  indiKstry  and  economy  ? 

A great  deal  is  said  about  the  unearned  increment  from  land, 
especially  with  a view  to  tlie  large  gains  of  lamllonis  in  old  eoun- 
tries.  The  unearned  increment  from  land  has  indeed  made  the 
jiosition  of  an  Englisli  land-owner,  fur  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
the  most  fortunate  that  any  cla.ss  of  mortals  er’er  lia.s  enjoyed,  hut 
the  present  inonient,  when  the  rent  of  ngricultural  land  in  England 
i.s  declining  under  the  eompeiition  of  American  land,  is  not  well 
cho.“cn  for  attacking  the  old  advantage.  Furihennore,  the  im- 
eunied  inereiiient  from  land  appear.- in  the  rniteil  Slates  as  a gain 
to  tlie  fir.st  corners,  who  have  here  laid  the  foundations  of  a new 
Slate.  Since  the  land  is  a monopoly,  the  unearned  inereiiient  liea 
in  the  laws  of  iialuiv.  Then  the  only  question  is,  Who  shall  have 
it  ?— the  man  who  has  the  ownerstiiii  by  presoriplion.  or  some  or  all 
others  ? Moreover,  there  is  an  iinearned  inereiii.uit  on  eapiliil  and 
on  labor,  due  to  the  presence  around  tlie  capitalist  and  the  lalwr- 
er  of  a great,  industrious,  and  prosperous  society.  A tax  on  land 
and  a siiecessiou  or  probate  duly  on  capital  might  be  perfectly 
justified  by  these  f:iet.s.  rnqiie.-tionuhly  eii|iitnl  aeciiiiiuliUes  with 
a nijiidity  whieli  follows  in  some  high  series  the  security,  goml  gov- 
eninienli  peaceful  order  of  the  state  in  whieh  it  is  eniidoyed,  and 
if  the  state  slops  in,  on  the  death  of  the  holder,  to  elnini  a share  of 
the  inheritance,  such  a claim  may  be  fully  ju.-lifieil.  The  lalwrcr 
likewise  gains  by  carrying  on  Ids  labor  in  a strong,  highly  civilized, 
and  wcll-goTerned  slate  far  more  than  he  could  gain  with  equal 


industry  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  midst  of  anarchy.  H''  gains 
greater  reiiiiineration  for  his  services,  ami  he  also  shares  in  the  cn- 
joviiient  of  all  that  aeciimulated  capital  of  a wealthy  cuiutuunity 
whii-h  is  public  or  semi-public  in  its  nature. 

The  great  gains  of  a great  eapitiilist  in  a modern  state  must  bo 
pill  uiidiT  the  head  of  wiig(*s  of  siiperinteiideiiee.  Any  one  who  be- 
lieves that  any  great  enterprise  of  an  iiidii-irial  eharacler  can  be 
stnrferl  willioiit  labor  must  have  little  experience  of  life.  Let  any 
one  tn-  to  get  a railroad  built,  or  to  stall  a factory  and  win  n pii- 
talion  for  its  prmhicts,  or  to  start  a school  and  win  a reputation 
for  it,  or  to  found  a newspaper  and  iiinke  ii  a siieeisi.s,  or  to  start 
any  utlier  enterpri.se, and  he  will  liml  what  uhstaeles  must  lie  over- 
come. what  risks  must  Im?  taken,  what  perseverance  and  courage 
are  required,  what  foresight  and  sagueity  are  necessary.  K-peeial- 
ly  ill  a new  eouiilry,  where  many  tasks  are  waiting,  where  resources 
arestniiiied  to  the  inmost  all  the  lime,  the  judgment,  eoiirngo,  and 
per.seveiiineo  rdpiireil  to  organize  new  cnterprise.s  ami  earry  tliem 
to  suewss  arc  soinetiines  luruie.  rer.“on.s  who  jKi-Ssess  (he  neces- 
sary qiialifiealioiis  obtain  great  rewards;  they  ought  to  do  so.  It 
is  foolish  to  mil  at  ihetn.  Then,  again,  the  ability  to  organize  and 
conduct  industrial,  coiniiicrcial,  or  lituincial  enterpri.ses  is  rare;  the 
great  en|itains  of  indiisliy  arc  a.s  rare  a.s  great  generals.  The  great 
weakness  of  all  eo-«|ierative  enter]irises  is  m the  matter  of  super- 
vision. Mi'n  of  routine  or  men  who  can  do  what  they  are  told  are 
not  liard  to  find,  hut  men  w ho  can  think  and  plan  and  tell  the  rou- 
tine men  what  to  do  are  Very  rare.  They  are  p.iid  in  proportion  to 
the  supply  ami  deiiiaiid  of  them. 

If  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  made  a p'oat  fortune  by  eolleeting  and 
bringing  diy-giaids  to  tlie  people  of  tlie  I nited  States,  ho  did  so 
hecause  he  understood  how  to  do  that  thing  better  than  any  other 
man  of  hi.s  genemiion.  He  proved  it,  hccause  he  earriisl  the  hiisi- 
ness  tlimiigli  comiiiereial  crises  and  war,  and  kept  increasing  its 
diniciisiuns.  If.  when  he  died,  he  left  no  competent  successor, 
the  business  must  break  uji,  and  pass  into  new  oiganization  in  the 
hiiiids  of  other  men.  Some  have  said  that  Mr.  .Stewart  made  his 
fortune  out  of  those  who  worked  for  liim  or  with  him.  But  would 
those  pcr.sutis  have  been  able  to  come  together,  organize  them- 
selves, ami  earn  what  they  did  eani  without  him?  Not  at  all 
They  would  have  been  euinpiimlively  helpless.  He  and  Ihev  to- 
gether formed  a great  system  of  factories,  stores,  transportation, 
under  his  giiidnnee  and  judgment.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
but  lie  eouiritmted  to  it  whiit  no  one  ei.se  was  able  to  eonlribute — 
tlic  one  guiding  mind  wliicli  made  tlie  whole  thing  possible.  In 
no  8en.se  whatever  doe.s  a man  who  neciimiilates  a fortune  by 
legitimate  industry  ex|iloit  his  enqdoyes,  or  make  his  caiiital  “out 
of  anybody  eUe.  The  wealili  which  he  win.s  would  not  be  but 
for  biiii. 

The  aggregation  of  large  fortunes  is  not  at  all  a thing  to  be  re- 
gvetted.  Dll  tlie  contrary,  it  is  a necessary  coiidiiion  of  many 
forms  of  social  advance.  If  we  should  .“el  a limit  to  the  acciimu- 
luiion  of  wealth,  we  should  say  to  our  most  valuable  pnslueers, 
“ We  do  not  want  you  to  do  us  the  si-rvices  which  you  iiiidersland 
how  to  perforin,  beyond  a certain  point.”  It  would  lie  like  killing 
otf  onr  generals  in  war.  A great  de.tl  is  said,  in  the  cant  of  a cer- 
tain selioid,  about  “ethical  views  of  wealili,”  and  we  are  told  that 
some  day  men  will  be  found  of  siieli  public  spirit  that,  after  they 
have  aeeiiniulated  a few  millions,  they  will  he  willing  to  go  on  and 
labor  simply  for  the  jileasure  of  paring  the  taxes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  I’ossibly  this  is  true.  It  is  a pntpheev.  It  is  as  im- 
possible to  deny  it  as  it  is  silly  to  affirm  it.  For  if  a lime  ever 
comes  when  there  are  men  of  this  kind,  the  men  of  that  age  will 
arrange  tlieir  affairs  aecovtiingly.  Tliere  are  no  such  men  now, 
and  tiio.se  of  ns  wlio  live  now  can  not  arrange  our  affairs  by  what 
men  will  l>e  a hundred  generations  lienee. 

There  is  every  indication  that  we  arc  to  see  new  devolopnienta 
of  the  power  of  aggregated  capital  to  serve  civilization,  and  that 
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t\ie  new  developments  will  be  made  right  here  in 
America.  JoinUstock  companies  are  yet  in  their 
infancy,  and  incorporated  capital,  instead  of  being 
a thing  which  can  be  overturned,  is  a thing  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  indispensable.  1 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  another  paper 
aV)oiit  the  necessary  checks  and  guarantees,  in  a 
]K>htical  point  of  view,  which  must  be  established. 
Economically  speaking,  aggregated  capital  will 
be  more  and  more  essential  to  the  performance 
of  our  social  tasks.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  all  aggregated  capital  will  fall  more 
and  more  under  personal  control.  Each  great 
company  will  be  known  as  controlled  by  one  mas- 
ter mind.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  great 
superiority  of  personal  management  over  man- 
agement by  boards  and  committees.  This  tend- 
ency is  in  the  public  interest,  for  it  is  in  the  di-  I 
reclion  of  more  satisfactory  responsibility.  The 
great  hinderance  to  the  development  of  this  con- 
tinent has  lain  in  the  lack  of  capital.  The  capi- 
tal which  we  have  had  has  been  wasted  by  di- 
vision and  dissipation,  and  by  injudicious  appli- 
cations. We  are  to  see  the  development  pushed 
forward  at  an  unprecedented  rate  by  an  aggrega- 
tion of  capital,  and  a systematic  application  of  it 
under  the  direction  of  competent  men.  This  de- 
velopment will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  it 
will  enable  each  one  of  us,  in  his  measure  and 
way,  to  increa.se  his  wealth.  We  may  eacli  of  us 
go  ahead  to  do  so,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
rejoice  in  each  other's  piospcrity.  There  ought 
to  be  no  laws  to  guarantee  property  against  the 
folly  of  its  possessors.  In  the  absence  of  such 
laws,  capital  inherited  by  a spendthrift  will  be 
squandered  and  re-accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  fit  and  competent  to  hold  it.  So  it 
should  be,  and  under  such  a state  of  things  there 
is  no  reason  to  desire  to  limit  the  property  which 
Ruy  man  may  acquire. 


THE  MOTTO  IN  A WEDDING 
RING. 

A LOVER  gave  the  wedding  ring 
Into  the  goldsmith’s  liand. 

“Grave  me,”  he  said,  “a  tender  thought 
Within  this  golden  band.” 

The  goldsmith  graved. 

With  careful  art, 

“ Till  Death  us  part." 

The  wedding  bells  rang  gladly  out. 

The  husband  said,  “0  wife. 

Together  we  will  share  the  grief, 

The  happiness  of  life. 

I give  to  thee 
My  hand,  my  heart. 

Till  Death  us  part.” 

'Twas  she  that  lifted  now  his  hand 
(0  love,  that  this  should  be !), 

Then  on  it  plaeed  the  golden  band. 

And  wliispered,  tenderly : 

“ Till  Death  us  join, 

Ijo,  ihou  art  mine 
And  I am  thine! 

“ And  when  Death  joins  we  never  more 
Shall  know  an  aching  heart; 

The  bridal  of  that  better  love 
Death  has  no  power  to  part. 

That  troth  will  be 

^ For  thee  and  me 
Eternity.” 

So  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill 
Through  fifty  changing  years 

They  shared  each  other’s  happiness. 
They  dried  each  other’s  tears. 

Alas!  alas! 

That  Death’s  cold  dart 
Such  love  can  part! 

But  one  sad  day  she  stood  alone 
Beside  his  narrow  bed; 

She  drew  the  ring  from  off  her  hand, 
And  to  the  goldsmith  said: 

“ Oh,  man,  who  graved 
With  careful  art, 

‘Till  Death  us  part,’ 

“Now  grave  four  other  words  for  me: 

‘ Till  Death  us  join.'  ” He  took 

The  precious  golden  band  once  more, 
With  solemn,  wistful  look. 

And  wrought  with  care. 

For  love,  not  coin, 

“ Till  Death  m Join." 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  MINISTER. 

Baron  von  Eisknuecher,  the  newly  appointed 
German  Minister  to  the  United  States,  comes  of 
a family  of  dipioniate.s.  He  was  bom  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-.Main  in  June,  1841.  His  father  was 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg  to  the  Federal  Diet.  Young  Von 
Eiskndechkr  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Ber- 
lin  Naval  School,  and  wlien  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  Prussian  navy.  He  took  part  in 
the  first  Prussian  expedition  to  Japan.  During 
the  war  between  France  and  Germany  he  was  the 
executive  officer  of  the  frigate  Ancona,  which  was 
stationed  at  this  port  for  several  months.  In 
1873  be  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  in 
1878  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  naval 
ofBcera,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Resident  Minister  to  Japan  several  years 
ago,  and  after  serving  in  that  capacity  for  about 
a year,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Plenipoten- 
tiary. While  In  Japan  he  was  decorated  with 
the  order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  an  honor  which  is 
rarely  conferred  upon  foreigners.  The  Baron 
was  married  only  a ahort  time  brfore  he  left 
Germany.  The  Baroneas  is  some  years  the  jun- 
ior of  the  Baron,  and  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Pomerania.  A portrait  of  the  Minis- 
ter is  given  on  page  148. 


PREDICTING  RAIN. 

Persons  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope 
are  making  experiments  to  determine  how  close- 
ly the  approach  of  rain  can  be  predicted  through 
spectroscopic  examination  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
foreign  observer  has  published  the  results  of  ex- 
periments which  he  made  in  January.  It  has 
been  found  that  rain  is  preceded  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  spectrum  of  a “ rain-band.”  This 
experimenter  made  an  observation  each  morning 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  was  blowing.  For  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son the  boldness  of  the  rain-bands  on  the  differ- 
ent occasions  is  expressed  in  percentages.  The 
rain-fall  was  measured  twenty-four  hours  after 
each  observ’ation.  He  reports  that  the  largest  per- 
centage of  rain -band  (70)  was  followed  by  a 
heavy  rain.  The  percentage  was  60  twice  and 
50  eight  times,  and  in  each  instance  there  was 
rain.  There  was  rain  five  times,  and  cloudy 
weather  twice,  following  the  seven  observations, 
which  showed  forty  per  cent,  of  rain-band. 


Jewelry  reflects  more  than  anything  else  the 
art  influences  which  surround  it.  Having  a 
certain  amount  of  durability,  the  worker  in  the 
precious  metals  perpetuate.s  the  epoch  in  which 
he  lives.  Recognized  as  that  art  which  must  be 
in  a certain  measure  indifferent  to  the  costly 
materials  which  enter  into  its  composition,  it 
seeks  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  gems  and  the 
gold  by  making  them  subservient  to  human  skill. 
Barbaric  and  uneducated  tendencies  care  for  huge 
surfaces  covered  with  stones,  where  crude  masses 
of  gold  are  displayed.  It  is  that  much  more  re- 
fined taste,  as  displayed  by  Etruscans  and  Greeks, 
that  cares  more  for  the  delicacy  of  the  work  than 
the  solid  weight  of  the  metal.  Riieh  passing  at- 
tention as  is  generally  paid  to  jewelry  is  some- 
what prone  to  incline  rather  toward  the  material 
appreciation  of  these  things.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  a well-painted  picture  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  cost  of  canvas  or  paint.  It  is  that  genius 
which  masses  tlie  richest  of  colors,  which  makes 
tlie  most  delicate  of  tints,  which  alom*  delights 
the  eye  and  is  paid  for.  A well-composed  jewel, 
a superbly  conceived  brooch,  a graceful  bracelet, 
a modest  pendant  are,  then,  something  much 
more  than  diamonds,  emeralds,  pearls,  or  gold. 
It  must,  to  please,  show  a thorough  ac(iuai.UaMce 
on  the  part  of  the  maker  with  the  most  subtle 
canons  of  art.  A metal  has  been  taken  and 
formed  into  the  most  perfect  of  shapes.  It  may 
be  costly,  because  it  is  only  of  gold,  and  owes 
its  excellence  to  itself,  irrespective  of  rubies  or 
sapphires — or  then  again  in  one  whole  may,  to 
the  extreme  art  of  the  gold-worker,  be  lavished 
precious  stones  worth  a prince’s  ransom. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  growing  demand  in 
this  country  by  the  most  intelligently  discrim- 
inating buyers  is  for  the  finest  diamonds  only, 
and  that  the  like  careful  choice  exleinls  to  all 
other  precious  stones.  Excellence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  jewels  has  carried  with  it  perfection  in 
the  mounting  of  them.  Leading  jewelers,  in  fact, 
have  to  be  inventive,  for  the  tastes  of  a well- 
informed  public  demand  work  which  must  be 
of  marvellous  excellence.  Mr.  Tueodokk  B. 
Starr,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  exhiWis  exciuisite 
jewels,  with  the  mountings  as  plain  as  possible, 
the  stones,  with  their  brilliant  flash,  wanting  no 
metallic  enhancements.  It  is  with  pearls  of 
various  hues  that  the  real  magic  of  the  jeweler’s 
art  is  brought  most  in  prominence.  Here  were 
pearls  of  all  shades,  from  black  to  rose,  from 
the  most  creamy  whiteness  to  those  with  opal- 
escent reflections.  One  single  brooch  of  dia- 
monds was  of  amazing  beauty.  As  if  to  contrast 
with  one  or  two  stones  of  purest  water,  there 
were  blue  diamonds,  with  that  calm,  quiet  color 
of  an  early  morning  .«ky.  Such  diamonds  may 
not  be  had  even  by  the  jeweler  for  the  asking. 
Mr.  Starr  waits  until  he  finds  them.  Then, 
having  made  his  collection,  they  are  brought 
together  and  then  n)oiinted. 

To  a superb  show  of  the  choicest  stones  in 
rings  and  ear-rings  are  added  other  attractions, 
all  adapted  to  {>cople  of  studied  tastes.  The 
silver  was  superb.  Those  models  of  peculiar 
form  which  we  in  America  have  taken  from  the 
artistic  Japanese  are  found  here — pieces  of  silver 
where  the  individual  skill  of  the  silversmith  is 
called  into  play.  Such  objects  are  not  run 
through  rolls  or  struck  tip  by  dies,  but  represent 
each  the  skill  of  a metallurgist  in  perfecting  his 
alloys,  and  the  perfection  of  the  artist’s  own  hand, 
either  exercised  with  the  hammer  or  with  the 
graver.  Of  bronzes,  Mr.  Starr  exhibited  fine 
pieces  from  Baibediennc,  Carpaux,  Mercifer, 
Pinedo,  and  others.  China  of  the  finest  pdte,  of 
the  most  graceful  form,  most  choicely  decorated, 
is  called  for  now  by  those  who  purchase  both 
diamonds  and  silverware.  The  cleverest  work 
of  English  makers,  the  best  Worcester,  Copeland, 
and  Staffordshire  fictile  wares,  were  here.  The 
exhibition  of  a great  house,  which  caters  to  those 
who  are  the  most  appreciative,  presents  a class 
of  artistic  objects  not  second  to  those  hung  on 
the  walls  of  a picture-gallery. — [Arfe.] 


HORSPORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IN  SICK  HEADACHE. 

Du.  Fnun  Hounkr,  Jr,  Salem,  Va.,  says:  “I  know 
of  not)iiiig  comparable  to  It  to  relieve  tlie  Indigestion 
and  so-called  sick  liemluchc  and  mental  depression 
Incident  to  certain  stages  of  rheumatism.”— [Adr.] 


Fob  Bronciiiai.  anp  Astiimatio  Complaints,  and 
Coui’lis  and  Colds,  "Itinmi's  Bronchial  Troches" 
manifest  remarkalile  enmtive  properties.— [Adr.] 


Ip  you  suffer  from  looseness  of  the  bowels,  Anoos- 
tvha  BitTKits  will  snrely  cure  you.  Beware  of  conn- 
terfeits,  and  ask  vonr  grocer  or  (Irngglst  for  the  genuine 
article, preporedby  Dr.  J.O.  B.  Sirskut  A SoN8.-[Adv.] 
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USE  THE  BEST. 

Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  give  immediate 
strength  to  weak  niuscles,  and  renewed  vitality 
to  diseased  organs.  For  kidney  complaint  and 
weak  back  they  are  unrivalled.  Their  cures  in 
millions  of  cases  speak  in  their  favor.  Public 
appreciation  is  better  than  self-praise,  and  is  the 
true  test  of  merit.  All  other  so-called  porous 
plasters  are  worthless  imitations  of  the  genuine 

A PURE  AND  EFFECTIVE  HAIR  DRESSING. 

ConoAiNK,  a compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil,  Itcuutlfles 
the  hair  and  is  sure  to  allay  all  itching  and  liTltatlon 
of  the  scalp.  ,The  superiority  of  BoRNirr-r’s  Fi.avob- 
iNo  ExTKAtrrs  cousista  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength.— [.4  dp.] 


A TRIAL  will  satisfy  any  one  tliat  Florcston  Cologne 
excels  in  richness  and  permanency  of  fragrance— 
[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Tills  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  parity, 
Btrenglli,  iind  wholesomeness.  More  economical  lloi’n 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  hr  sold  in  competition 
witli  tlie  multitude  of  low  test,  sliorf  weight,  alum  or 
phospliate  powdei-B.  Heild  only  in  cans. 

Rovai.  Bakisu  PownrR  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 


“By  a thoronsli  knowleilire  of  the  n.atnral  laws 
wliicli  govern  tlie  operations  of  diocsiion  and  nutri- 
tion. and  by  a careful  miiiiieation  of  tlie  tine  properties 
of  well-seleeiiil  (’iM:oa.  .Mr.  E;.ps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  tlavored  beverace 
whieii  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is 
by  the  judicious  use  of  sucli  articles  of  dii-t  tlmt  a 
constitution  iimy  lie  gradiiaily  built  iqi  until  sti 


llm 


•e<is 


of  subtle  maladies  arc  tloalii’ig  ar.iuin 
attack  wtierever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  'may 
escajie  many  a fatal  sliaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortiliwl  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourislied 
frame.” — e.'icil  .'ierrice  Gazette. 

.Made  simiily  vvitli  boiling  w.ator  or  milk.  Sold  in 
tins  only  (\-ll).  and  lb.)  by  Grocers,  labelled  tlius: 

JAMES  EPFS  & Co.,  Homeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


IMPORTEDTILES&MOSAICS 

/A/  HEARTHS.  FACING S.BATH 
ROOMS  & FLOORS.^tt 
GRATES.  FENDERS.ANDIRONS&C. 

II  EAST  l9L»5T.N.y. 


Aioto  Mai  Boiler  Eiplosim! 

The  above  and  otlier  similar  annonneemonts  show 
the  necessity  of  every  family  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablislimeut  being  provided  with  a reliiitile  remedy.  A 
can  of  Petrolina  would  in  many  instances  save  a life, 
and  in  all  cases  prevent  human  sutferiiig.  Petrolina 
has  proven  the  most  reliable  dressing  lor  severe  burns, 
scalds,  cuts,  and  bruises.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Pound  Cans,  bv  ex(ire8s,  60  cents. 

BINGHA'MTON  (N.  Y.)  OIL  REFINING  CO. 


Will  be  mall^  fbes  to  all  applicant^  and  to  ctii- 
tomers  of  last  year  without  orderlmr  li  It  contains 
abo^  176  pages,  soo  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
aescripbonB  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1^  varieties  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Plwts,  Fruit  Trees.  ei<x  Invaluable  to  eepec- 
Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D,  M.  FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  Mioh. 
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ChromoVi8Uing^CardB.no2nrike,for1S83,nameon, 
and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c.  Warranted  best 
sold.  Agents  wantetl.  L.  Jones  & Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


LrNDBOlCG’N  PliiUFr.YIES, 

EDENIA  AND  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PASI8,  1[ 

BAK£R^S 


......  wwuuui 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  boon  removed.  It  baa  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi-’ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  iuislly  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Urocors  everywhere. 

&J0.,  Borettr,  lass. 
ART  AND  rnjf  ^ 

ENAMELED  IILIjU. 

China  Borks,  Stokc-upon-Trsnt. 
Aleo.THE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  & TILE  CO.’S 
EneauKtir  and  Geometrlral  Floor  Tllee,  Mosaics,  he 
THOsi.  AsSVlNWAI^T..  & KOX 

76  & 7T  West  23d  St,.  New  York,  ’ 

Sole  Ageiitw  in  tin  i-!tarr.». 

THE  BRADLEY 


ROAD  CART 


ikelvlon  bodteaJUatCha  thlnj;  for  jog- 

'>IU.  Our 


THREE 

IV  Flnt-rin.*  In  »>.  v i r-i-n.  .,.,1  ,T7r7l«.i.v  lik^usm. 

N.-nd  for  II  ustrated  Prire  l.lat, 

DDUni  CV  9 rn  Syracuse, n.y. 
DnAULElI  & OU.  e^stablished  isso. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

A laxative  and  refreshing 
Frnit  Lozenge 
for  Constipation, 
bile,  headache,  hemorrhoids, 
cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 
PrepariKl  by  K.  GRILIX)N, 
Sole  Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  ae  1"  Classe 
de  la  Facnlte  de  Paris. 

27,  rue  Rambuteau,  Paria 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  usual  jiurgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


TAMAR, 

INDiEN’ 

GRILLON, 


nnequftlled  for  their  medicinal  prop^ea,  and 
for  their  finenew  ai*  a cordial.  To  be  bad  m 
Quarts  niul  Pints.  Ij.  Sole 

Maiuifucturer  and  Proprietor,  78  Jolitt  St*> 

Y.  P.O.Box  1029. 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

FOR  VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  LIBRARIES. 

Nearly  threi*  hundrt*d  numlvers,  comprising  History, 
Biognip'hv,  Fiction,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

Nfl'ssrs.'llAiifKR  & Buotiikub  employ  no  agents  for 
the  introduction  of  tliis  Library;  but  will  be  pleased  to 
quote  liberal  terinu  to  villapea  and  towns  for 
Send  for  Harper's  Fraiikliu  Sijuare  Litn'ari/  Catalogue- 

First  Prize  Medal,  Vienna,  1878. 
\\i  FIG)  Manufacturer  of 

I I V\  EiliM  Meersch-uim  Gowls. 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  Cir- 
cular to  399  Broadway.  Factorl^ 
Vienna  and  69  Walker  Street,  X- 

Keep  your  BIKI>  in  H^AETH  and  Smig 

by  using  Sinokb'b  Patknt  Obavbi. 
sale  by  all  druggists  and  bird  and  cage  dealem.  PtW 
25  cents.  Depot,  582  lUidaon  Street,  N.Y. 

•>  r VRLETOVSTREASrUY  of  KNOWLF-D^K 
* IKI.I.INO  UOOIt  KVKB  KNOWN.  4 he 


lt«a  MODEL  WORKING 

TOY  ENGINES  AND  FIGURES. 

5 We  send  Engine.  Figures,  PulleyN  Belt,^-. »» 
s:*  complete  as  per  cut.'and  in 

mail  for  Our  No.  35  complete 

192  largo  imges.  4bO0  illustrations,  by  mtUl,  »c. 

PECK  * SNYUEB,  126-180  Nassau  8t.,  W.  *. 


“ KIsTICKERBOCKEE,” 

A WEEKLY  PAPER  DEVOTED  TO 

SOCIK'PY,  -AJIT,  i:.rrKRA.’rXJK.IC,  IMTJSIC.  DRAMA,  FASHIOJN. 

Send  fbr  Sample  Copy.  Publi.lied  «t  816  Broadway,  N.Y. 


HAT.roan  8 Anon — the  standard  relish.  Of  all  the 
choice  condiments  Halford  Sauce  is  the  beet.— {Ado. J 


mftntntT  lo,  1883. 


ARNOID, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 


Are  now  exhibiting  a choice  selection  of 
Fancy-colored  Cloths,  suitable  for  Ladies’ 
and  Misses’  Suitings  and  Jackets. 


Broadway  and  19th  St. 


THE  i;xe(|Called 

“HOUSEHOLD” 

Sewing-Machine, 

M*NCKAOTL’llKI>  JlY 

■lOl.'^KHOLD 

ScwiutHacliiiieCo., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L, 

Is  a marvel  of  simplicity  and  l>eanty.  It  is  easy  rnn- 

niiig,  durable,  perfect.  Send  for  illustrated  description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  IHaat  mil  Street,  New  York  (new  and 
complete  quarters,  with  both  wholesale ' and  retail 
departments) ; 

163  and  105  Lake  Street,  Clilcaeo; 

149  Treinoiit  Street,  Boston. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  (fiTileful.”— See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet," 
“Bnlieli  Medical  Jonnial,”  &c. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Label.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  8torekeepers,Grocer8, 
and  Chemisu.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(w  holesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD, 

SMITH  & VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  & 

CONDIT,  MoKESSON  & ROBBINS,  H.  K.  A F.  B 

THURBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCUIEFFKLIN  A CO. 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  hoiards  our 

RUBBER  ROOFING. 

CwtB  only  *8.86  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last 
a lifetime  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Cir- 
cular, with  references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
lndlanapoH^  Ind.,  and  New  York  City. 

LANTS 

760,000  THRIFTY 
ULLUOl  PLANTS  FORSALE. 

ge  NIzed  ( ptircha-oer’s  selection  ) all 
® ROSES  for  I 

OBjar  12  Large  CiEUAMUAlSfor^l. 

12  UeliotroneH,  SI.  12  FaehsiaiHSUand 
MUT others  >(.urlyaUOUK  COI-lTfcC’riON 
A Ilnodrod  Superb  Vurletiefi  i.si>ricetl 
IN  CASH,  and  a number 
a sure  to  Please  the  ladies  glv- 

JtWjor  for  Club  ordera.  Special  l^peml^ras  for 
Heed  orden.  Be  aure  and  aend  for  our 

Plantt  and  iteltnble  Sef.,u 
yjR&Kg  LEEDS  & CQ.g  Rlihnioud,  ludiaiia 


BASKET  of  FLOWKRS- 

Jacqueiniuot  roses;  or,  a HAS- 
KEr  of  FRL' IT— Peaches,  Plams,  Grapei*,  and 
Uierrlw  — very  natural,  and  from  original  de«<igne. 

«■>  receipt  of  9 cents  each,  o?  16 
cents  the  pair,  in  stampa.  Mention  tliis  paper. 

SCOTT  A ROWNE, 

^108  and  110  Wooster  St,,  N.  Y. 

*M^PRIN^88L 

Now  Is  the  time  lo  prepare 
for  WKW  and 
“^EEPruit  andOm *-• 


iTREES 


l^ES,  TIM^' 

Hope  Maraertea.  Bocheater,  N.  v! 


alc«ly  printed,  lOc. 

Qnleknt  retunu.  AgcDU  mako  monry  ! 
Urantgul  Sample  Book  and  Lareeat  OutHt, 
»So.  CLIXTON  ft  CO.,  North  llaTen,  Ct. 
OIVK  ca  A Tbial  Ordxb. 


W Elegant  Songs, Words  and  Music,  Hlust’d,  sent 
postpiild  for  25e.  (sUmps  taken),  by  N.  E. 
Mnatc  Co.,af  Washington  8L,  Boston,  Masa 

!l79  tHaday  at  home  easily  made.  Coetly 

I#  ( 6 Outfit  free.  Address  Tsus  A Co.,  Angusts,  Maine. 


ttaRPER’S  WEEKL^ 


“There  goes  Al  Heeler  and  hia  wife.  He  keeps  the  big  bar-room  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  rides  in  his  carriage,  while  I can  hardly  support  my  family.” 

PASTE  THIS  IN  TOUR  HAT. 


The  reason  why  he  can’t 


.M<M  II II  III  I II, 


ICASTORIA 

for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria  promotes  Digestion 
and  overcomes  Flatulency,  Constipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  It  os  tuperior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  H.  A.  Abchbr,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeks. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  mukes  them  sleep  • 
^Tl8__CaHtoi^  ’ 

■ When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worm.s, 
Bnt  Castoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Svruns 

Castor  Dll  nnd  ’ 


CENTAUR  LINIMENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains,  Bums,  GaUs,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  knorni  to  man. 


NO  HOUSE  SHOULD  RE  WITHOUT  ONE. 


CATARRH 


SANFORD’S  RADICAL  CURE. 


Head  Cold^j,  Watery  Diselmi 
nd  Eye 


lleada.’he  iiud  Fever  in.‘tantly  relieved. 

( linking  imieiis  di-l'idced,  nivnibrane  ele.ansod 
and  healed,  breath  ewcetened,  smell,  taste-  and 
lieiiring  restored  nnd  ravages  ebcckod. 

Cough,  Broiiehiti-4,  Itroppiugs  into  the  Throat, 
Pains  in  tlie  Chest,  Dyspepsia,  Wasting  of  Strength 
and  Flesh,  I.oss  of  Sleep,  etc.,  cured. 

(Ine  bottle  Radicnl  Cure,  one  box  Catarrbnl  Sol. 
vent  and  one  Dr.  Sanford's  Inhaler,  in  oue  p.ack. 
age,  of  all  dnigglsts,  for  *1.  Ask  fe.r  Sanpoud’s 
Radical.  Cure.  WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston. 


Mailed  free  with  Price- 
list  lo  .\g.-nts. 

SrODDARD  r.onc  co  .lm  He-ideS|.,NewYork. 

TIMi^  SPRING  VEHICLESr 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  hfire  transferred  our  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TEUN  DEPARTMENT  to  Mb.  J.  G.  CROTTY, 
Noa.  180  to  ISO  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  bis  own  account  and  reeponeibilily. 

speciaiTcaijtioiv. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  & CO.,  whether  for 
Habpkb's  Bazab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


(M  in  (hOn  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $8  fw. 
IpO  ID  IbZU  Address  SnasoN  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Ensiest  ridiiiff  v-'-— ■-  mnde. 

Him  as  w 1 th two.^ . ^Tli  i - pi  iiign 

lengthen  and  shorten  nreording  I n t lie  \v(-iul;t 
they  onrry . ICipially  well  adapted  io  nmgh  couutrv 
roads  and  fine  Irivos  of  cities.  Maiiiifaeliired  and 
sold  by  all  the  Icn.llus’’ Carriage  Bnildei-saijd  Deulera. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


PIE 

in 

ms. 


^Yom  the  iJitlricU  of 

ASSAM, 

chittaconc, 

kancra  vall%”y^’’* 
DARJEELING,’ 
AndOth.r.,'’^”'*''  DOON, 
Absolutely  Pure.  Superior  Flavor. 

THE  MOST  BCONOJtICAL  TEA, 
Requires  only  half  the  wuat  quantity, 
BOLD  BT  ALL  OBOGEBS. 

JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS  «&  CO., 

AgenU  of  tha  Calcott*  Tsa  Syndloato, 

1 30  Water  Street,  Hew  York. 


“CHURCH  DAYS.” 

Send  five  3c.  stamps  for  beautiful  set  of 
Emlrr  Cards.  WHITU' 


[TING,  50  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


AQENTSI 
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THE  NATIONAL  REFHBLICAN 

irOR 

FRANK  HATTON.  FKA.NK  B.  CONGER, 
President.  Business  Manager. 

The  Beat  Paper  Ever  Piiblliiilied  at  the 
National  Capital. 

A live,  active  agent  wanted  at  each  Post-Office  in  the 
United  States,  to  whom  liberal  commissions  will  be 
paid  IN  CASH. 

POSTMASTERS,  BOOKSELLERS,  and  NEWS- 
DEALERS can  secure  the  sale  of  Tuk  Rkppui.ioan  at 
liberal  rates. 

Tur  RBruiiLiOAN  Is  complete  in  every  department, 
thorough  in  its  details,  giving  just  the  iiilortniilioii 
needed  for  all  classes  who  desire  lo  have  all  the  iieirs 
froin  the  Seat  ol  Govemineiit 
It  is  an  eight-page  daily,  and  sent  postpaid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  aiKl  Canadas  tor  |8.00  per  year. 

THE  WEEKLY  UEPL'BLICAN 
Presents  each  week  eigtit  pages  of  carefully  selected 
news  and  miscellany,  itiduding  detailed  proceedings 
of  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of 
the  Government,  together  with  all  apboiiitmepts,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  and  dismissals  in  all  thdtlepart- 
meiits  in  the  Government  service,  which  will  iftafeeliL'*' 
one  of  the  most  valuable  visitors  to  the  home  that  can 
be  secured.  No  other  paper  possesses  advantages  for 
ftEj-enno * *^'*’**  reliable  form  L Tna 

°”®  address  for  one  year  for 
tl.k) : SIX  mouths,  T6  cents;  clubs  of  ten  or  more  one 
year,  $1  per  copy.  ’ 

^nd  for  terms  to  agents.  Sample  copies  sent  free 
Address  national  BE^UBLIcaN, 

iToaAin/rton,  D.  C. 

NO  CURE,  WO  PAY  I 

0.V  T«UL"lSal.vT.?'e.Jf*5a®  aIpi^dc^®?,:,*^^  *"r  TT 

theutii  Thk*  fh  M I AppiikDc**  'or  k)i  Chronic  Ail- 

»«!.  la  188*.  ^BK-iirMW.  b'o4*%i,’?P’99P 

iinfeiiijm.era.ffiEgg);: 

1883.  1883. 

nmriR's  pinioDiciii. 

Eer  Years 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY ^ 

HARPER'S  BAZAR ^ 

The  THREE  above  publicallous. oo 

Any  TWO  altove  named j 

HAUPEK’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE , jq 

harpers  M.AGAZINE  ) 

HARPERS  YOUNG  PEOPLE  / 800 

Postage  Ft  te  to  all  sttbseribers  in  the  United  States 
or  Caiutaa. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Wrrklt  and  Bazar  begin  with 
tlrsl  numbers  for  January,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Young  PRon.K  with  the  first  Number  for  November 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  Maoazinx  with  the  Numbers 
For  Juue  and  Deccinl>er  of  each  year. 

Subscriptions  will  be  entered  with  the  Number  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order 
except  in  cases  where  the  subscriber  otherwise  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  Hari-kr’s  Yodmo  Pkopl*  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-<eut  stamp. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  coniainiiig  works  of  Travel, 
Biograirliy,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  to  26  cents  per  number.  Full  list  of 
Harper  s Franklin  Sonars  Library  will  be  furuished 
gratuitously  on  application  to  UAapku  & BauTHkits. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

nar  HARPER’S  CATAIAIGUB,  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  volume*,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Niue 
Ceuu  lu  Pueiage  Suuips. 

n A DTIC  -A®  ®Ie»U»t  New  Set  of  Card*  for  to 
UAnUOt  Stomp.  W.  H.  PKINOI.E,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

rr\  New  (1888)  Chromo  Cards,  no  8 alike,  with  name. 
4U  lOc.,  postpaid.  Geo.  L Reed  * Oo.,Naa 
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INCOME. 


of  the  Society's  bnlld> 


Attention  is  invited  to  our  Sterling  Siiver- 
wsre. 


lew  York  rciil  estate,  iiu-llidi 
Kquitublc  niiildiiig  and  i)urcha 


MEDICAL  DIRECTORS. 
lEisr,  M.D.,  EbWAiin  Cl 


ling  good  berths.  Tourist 

si  travellers  in  Kurope,  by  alt 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  XXVII.,  NO.  laei 


The  Twenty  Third  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

EDITABLE  LIFE  ASSDRARCE  SflCIETI 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

130  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1882. 


A BLIZZARD  STRIKES  “OLD  PROBABILITIES.’’ 

No.  26i  FI  ATOIIIIB.  I RAPID  CUIIES 


First: 

A complete  assortment  of  all  usnal  and 
many  nnusnal  articles  in  the  prevailing 
styles  of  modern  silver. 

Second: 

Reprodnetions  of  theliest  Old  EngliKh  Din- 
ner .and  Tea  Services  of  graceful  forma,  and 
generally  with  Anted  ornamentation. 
Third  : 

Antiqne  Plate.— Of  this  we  have  the  only 
large  collection  in  America,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly. replenished  with  rare  and  choice 

''•;!>  “ lawns.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 

^atabllshnient  know  the  “Old  Sllvw 
* Department  ” well ; those  who  are  pot 
should  avail  themselves  of  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it. 


Cor.  Plftli  Ave.  and  29th  St.,  New  l urk. 


P * 

liii’  ^ 

|j  THE  kIGHT  RUNNING 


EUROPE!!! 

Cook’s  GraiiiUh  ciirnloii.s  leave  New  York, 
April  96th,  June  un.  18th,  and  June  80th,  1^. 


eial  facilities  f< 

tickets  for  hi 
routes,  at 

Cook’s  with  Maps  and  full  par- 
ticulars, by  cenis.  Address 

THOS.  COfy  A SON,  261  Broadway.  N.Y. 

l^mintyovrOm^S^ 

Large  rir.es  for  circnlnrs,  Ac.,  fS  to  $80. 
For  pleasure,  money-making,  young  or 
jUR^yOkold,  Everything  easy,  prln toil  Instrnc- 
a^jg^Wli^tions.  Send  9 stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
WKwafiTy  I’l  esses,  Type,  Cards,  &c.,  to  the  factory. 

KELSEY  i CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

€OlV€wUI0l^S  WATi:U. 

Superior  to  nil.  Cathartic,  alterative.  A spcciAc 
for  disorders  of  the  stomacli,  liver,  kidneys,  eczema, 
malariii,  and  all  Impurities  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
cciuk,Ii*crh  waters,  native  and  foreign.  Such  waters 
are  positive  irritants  and  impair  tlie  digestive  or- 
irana  aril  ItidoCTa.  None  gcnoiac  on  draught. 


Amocst  or  LroMiix  Assets,  Jan.  1, 1 


Premiums $8,992,869  08 

Interest,  rents,  and  realized 
net  proAt  on  investments 

and  on  sales  of  real  estate.  9,956,802  33  11,870,171  41 


lugs,  givUig  no  credit /or  the  pari  occupied 
by  the  Society  in  i(«  bueineea  (widcli,  in  the 
case  of  tlie  New  Y'ork  building,  is  about 
one  third  of  the  entire  s|«cc  in  the  build- 
ing), yields,  after  deducting  taxes  and  all 
expenses  of  mainteimnce,  a net  income 
larger  than  can  be  realized  on  a Uoveru- 
raeiit  bond. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  death  and  matured  endow- 
ments  $2,996,960  28 

Div  idend8,HurreDdervalnes,  A annuities.  2,W1,044  83 
Discounted  endowments 139,646  60 

Total  paid  poliaj-holders $6,977,641  66 

Dividend  on  capital 7,U00  00 

Commissions  and  advertising 891,42.3  49 

Oerieral  expenses SS3,M7  82 

State,  county,  mid  city  taxes 102,026  03 

Total  Dihucrsemknts $7,861,638  90 

Nxt  Casu  Asskts,  Dec.  31,  1882 $45,629,681  64 

ASSETS. 


Bonds  and  mortgages. . 


Houey  of  ilorelioiiiid  and  Tar,  a 

pleasant  and  oAicacioiis  remeily,  wliich  does  not 
contain  opium  or  aiiytliiiig  whatever  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution,  yet  exerts  almost 
magical  power  in  all  affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs,  sooUiing  and  allaying  irritation  and  in- 
Aammation,  and  strengllieniug  the  tissues,  thus 
enabling  tliem  to  endure  the  changes  of  tlie  sea- 
sons, wliich  arc  so  severely  felt  at  tliis  lime  of  tlie 
year.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Hale  s Honey  of  Hore- 
hound  and  Tar  (full  name),  and  laie  no  mbutiticte. 

Pike's  TooUiache  Drops  Cure  in  ouc  minute. 

Hill's  Hair  and  IVhiskcr  Dye,  50c. 


DECKER 

BROTHERS'  ^ ■ 

PIANOS 

33  Union  Square,  U.  Y, 


Tlfinn  A n saxony  Worsted. 

I II I K 1 1 A \ Germantown  Yarn. 
UUllUllU  Knitting  Worsted. 
MMKHM  Knitting  Cotton. 

Perfect  in  spinning  and  coloring;  Balled  ready 
for  nee,  without  stretching  tlie  material.  Mav  tie 
unwoniul  from  the  Inside  or  outside  of  the  Ball. 

Low’s  Toilet  Soaps. 

OLD  BROWN  WINDSOR, 

TURTLE  OIL  TABLETS, 

ELDER  FLOWER,  % lb.  Bar. 

Low’s  QiiainipleStreiiittEilracts 

.Esthetic  Bouquet,  Jersey  Lily, 
Iroquois  Bouquet,  White  Lilac, 
Violets  from  My  Garden. 

HOOPER’8  C4CHOUS 

ARS  OOATRTW  WITH 

PUBE  SILVEB. 

The  Howard  Toolli  Brashes 

HAVE  SECURELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES. 

THE  “OWL"  BRAND  NEEDLES 

Ark  FntiT  Quality  in  Evrrt  Rmprot. 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Merchants. 

S”  PECTAClES^;;:r&£'jwsiJ:?r 

(terra  nirueee,  Ac.  K.  <!k  .1.  HEt^K,  MwnU* 
flicturinK  OnlicInnH.  Philadclpnlw,  Pr. 
for  lllnatrated  Price  Cataloswe. 


United  States  slocks,  state  stocks,  city 
storks,  and  stiK'ks  authorized  by  tlie 

laws  ol  the  Slate  of  New  York 11,6.61,371  97 

Loans  secured  hv  IioimIh  and  stocks 

(market  value,  $'l3,2»l,61S) 10,417,000  00 

A detailed  statement  of  tliese  loans,  and 
file  securities  upon  wliicli  they  are 
inade,  is  nntiiially  Aled  with  the  Socie- 
ty's rei>ort  in  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
is  at  all  limes  open  to  tlio  inspecliun 
of  tile  policy-holders  of  tlie  Society. 

Real  estate  outside  the  Slate  of  New  York, 
iiicliiding  piirrhaBos  under  foreelosure 
and  Society's  biiildinpi  in  other  cities.  3,620,484  60 
Casli  on  linnd,  in  lianks,  and  other  de- 
positaries, on  interest,  and  in  transit 


Due  from  agents  on  account  of  pi 


Miii.iTiKs,  incliuling  legal  ro- 
r re-assnrance  of  all  existing 
(N.  V.  State  Standard) 


t>f  whicli  tlic  proportion  contributed  (ns 
computed)  liv  Policies  in  (icuerdl 
class,  is  17. 

Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (as 
computed)  by  Policies  in  Tontine 
class,  is  $4,04 .'>,252  do. 

NEW  ASSl’RANt'E  WHITTE.V  IN  1882, 

TOTAL  OUTSTANDING  ASSURANCE, 

$‘2.32,8'29,(>'20. 

SYPHER  & COT 


Aalipe  Silysr,  ForflllDre,  Clods, 
Bronzes,  aifl  Articles  of  Vertn. 

739  D \V  A Y. 

liquid  paints,  roofing, 

steam  Pine  & Boiler  Coverine*.  Steam  Packing, 
Mill  Board,  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coatings.  Ac. 
-SniD  roK  Dncairmt  Paici  Lirr.  “ 

H.W.JOHN8  MT'C  CO.  87  MAiOCIl  UNE,  N.T 

lODIlVATED  AIR 

Gives  inetanl  reli^  to  Headache,  Hay-Fever,  Catarrh, 
Cold  in  the  Head,  Neuralgia,  Cough,  Croup,  Asthma, 
Sore  Tliroat,  and  Iloarseiicos.  For  sale  by  all  dmg- 
giats.  Sent  free,  by  mail,  for  $1  00. 

THK  IODINATOR  M’P«  CO..  P.O.  Box  2976,  N.  Y. 


iTHE^WAfCHOT 


AMERICAN  STAB  SOFT  CAPSCLES  THE  BEST. 
fl  Also,  Star  Empty  Capaulcs.  All  Druggiata. 


The  amount  of  new  asanrance  written  during  1889 
exceeds  the  largest  buelnesa  ever  doue  by  any  other 
company  in  one  year. 

For  sixteen  yeara-from  1867  to  1892,  both  incliiaiTe 
-the  Society  bos  written  a larger  aggregate  amount 
of  new  assurance  than  any  other  company. 

Total  amount  paid  policy-holders  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Society,  $67,889,679  66. 

The  amonnt  of  Surplna,  $7,826,760  86,  over  UabiUtias 
(four-per-cent.  valuaUon)  is  larger,  and  the  perceuuga 
of  death  claims  to  the  amount  at  risk  U smaller,  than  la 
any  other  of  the  live  largest  life  naenrauce  companiea. 

The  Society  isanea  a plain  and  simple  contract  of  as- 
snrauce,  free  from  burdensome  aud  technical  condt- 
tious,  an:  INCONTESTABLE  after  three  yeara.  Such 
policies  are  payable  IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  receipt 
of  satlsfnciory  proofs  of  death,  and  without  the  delay 
of  sixty  or  ninety  days  usual  with  other  companies. 

The  Society  boa  no  contested  claims  on  iU  booka. 

From  the  nudivided  snrplna,  contributed  by  policies 
in  the  Oeiseral  class,  reversionary  dividend  wlln^  da- 
clnred,  avnilnble  on  seitlemeiit  of  next  anunal  pie- 
miiim,  to  ordinary  participating  policies.  From  the  nu- 
dlvidetl  surplus  couiribnted  by  policies  in  the  Tnuliue 
class,  the  ainonutsappllcable  to  policies  maturing  with- 
in the  current  venr  will  be  duly  decinred,  os  their  re- 
8|)ectlve  nniitial  preminme  become  due.  The  valastioa 
of  the  millcies  oiiUUndiiig  has  been  made  on  the  Amer- 
ican Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4k  per  cent, 
luteresi,  the  legal  standard  of  the  State  of  rfew  York. 
Gkobox  W.  PuiLLira,  1 
J.Q.VanCiss,  ^JActnariei. 

We.  the  nudersigned,  have,  in  person,  careltaDy  ex- 
nniincd  the  accounts,  and  counted  and  examined  in 
detail  tlie  assets  of  the  Society,  and  certifr  that  the 
foregoiug  stiitemenl  thereof  is  correct. 

Bknninoton  F.  Rahholpii, 

Jamkb  M I1aistu>,  Hxnst  S.  Txxbbu, 

E.  BornixoT  Coi.t,  Ukmbt  V.  Bdtlkx, 
Siiecl.il  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directon, 
appointed  Oct.  98, 18S9,  to  examine  the  assets 
and  acconuta  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

IIOAJiD  OF  DIRECTORS, 

lIx.NKV  B Htiiic,  John  A.  Stcwait, 

Ukuhok  D.  Mokoan,  U.  8.  Gbant, 

Or.oBOK  T.  Anxx,  John  D.  JoNia, 

llKNXY  A.  Huxi.iiiT,  H.  L.  Kknnxi^ 

Wii.LiAM  H.  F.ioo,  Chadmckt  M-  Dzrxw, 

WiM’tM  A.  VYhxzlook,  B.  Williamson, 

IIkn  Day,  Hknbv  M.  .Ai.kxandbb, 

Hkn  4J.  Mauqcanii,  Wit.i.iAM  Walkbo, 

Jamks  W.  Ai.KXANiixa,  OxoitoK  W.  Caelktoh, 

I Hknby  8.  Tkkiikll,  Qko.  O.  Kxllouu, 

Tuomas  S.  Yoono,  E.  W.  Lambebt, 

lioiiKXT  Bliss,  B.  F.  Ranoolph, 

Danixi.  D.  I, ..III.,  J.  F.  KE  Navabeis 

Jamxs  M.  Halstko,  John  J.  McCook, 

Hokaok  Pobtbk,  W.  WiiiTKWBieuT, 


•Iamxs  M.  Halstko, 
Hokaok  Pobtbk, 
Gzokok  DkF.  L.  Dav, 

A I.  ANSON  Tbask, 

John  Sloan x. 


SON  Tbask,  Stkpuxn  H.  PiiiLura, 

Sloanx,  Samuel  W.  Tobkbt, 

XL  (iiiKx.N,  Charles  O.  Lanuom, 

Ki:  Hamiv,  Louis  Fitzokkali>, 

V V.  Buti  x.a,  William  M.  Busa. 

lUiUNoT  Colt.  

IIXNBT  R.  WAIaXfTT, 

a .\>iKs,  Defuer. 

lox.  C.  I'lTz.  Samckl  Q.  Goombicu, 

ISotlnii.  London, 

AS  A.  niDio.K,  A.  Van  Bekoxn, 

...JK  11.  .Htoakt,  /huit. 

ixWiTT  Ci  vi.kb,  Gustav  G.  Pout., 

J'hiladriphia.  Hamburg. 

James  w.  Ai.kxandeb,  Vice-President.. 

Samuel  Dokbowk,  2<1  Vice-President. 

William  Alrxandrr,  Secretary. 

lIxNitv  M.  Ai.kxankkr,  Conusel. 

Hkniiv  Dav,  .4itoruey. 


E.  \V.  SooTT,  Superintendent  of  Agencioi, 

BEHNM 

PIANOS. 

Warerooms,  15  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


1^ 

■ EARt  8.  WTlS’ON  S. 

PATENT  "SHORT  BAND’  COLLARS 

11 C -iV'/d 

AND  "BEAD  EDGE"  CUFFS 

1 ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 

AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  “ M'CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCIX)- 
P^DIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE”  (now  com- 
plete in  ten  voliiinee),  whicli  is  meeting  with  the 
heartiest  popular  endorsement  Its  sale  cannot 
fail  to  be  a congenial  and  profitable  occupation. 
The  iU.  Y.  Tribune  says,  “ li  is  by  far  the  best 
wrk  of  its  kind  existiuff  in  any  lanyuaye.” 

This  work  is  sold  by  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 
Address  Uarpkr  & BaoruEas,  Publtsbera, 

Franklin  Square,  N Y. 


VoL.  XXVII.— No.  1309. 

Copyright,  1888,  by  Habpks  A Bbotui 


$4.00  PER 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1883. 


FAKMER  STEBBIN'.'^  OX  THR  BOAVER'l 

BY  WII.I.  l AlU.KTO.V 
Diar  Brcithkii  John, — 

Jure  .-iiirc,  lin  wr.iiliv  «if,.  jni' 

An  then  I lookinl  the  villnp-  iliniii-lt.  i.>' wl,.ii  | 

I rodp  upon  thf  I'lir'iis  inuk  w iih ill  iii,.| 

I walkoil  iliroiif;li  Wall  Siiv.  i nil  its  |,  i,s;i|,. 
or  bears; 

I^^lriini*eii  a ro(l-ni»-e<l  cbup,  tvitli  itiaDiii  r.  \itv  i 
Who  hadn’t  had  a tliiii-.;  to  cat  for  UK,. 

I saw  the  road  comnii.s.^ioncis  to 
A million  times  ns  bip  as  tUat  wc  ihuk 

0 ni  told  that  they  are  imakiii’  if,  ilc.ic'li 
To  use  the  eou.ii,;;  eeiitiirv,  an’  hop,,  t.,  j:,.t  n .i,,,,,.. 

When  »ho  Hhould  up  an'  o'asp  mv  baud.  «rili  face  of  e 
But  Cousin  Jeiolnmm  .loins,  mv  cousin'.s  ol-h-t  Imo" 

1 had  not  seen  him  years  an’  years m 

His  face  an’  form  in  sonic  rc.-pi  ers  b id  im.lcr.'onc  i I i ~ ' 

If  not,  how  should  ho  ever  know  that  I was  who  I was? 

We  brushed  our  old  acquainUiice  up,  an’  soon  was  at  our  ease, 
A-wandeiin  all  about  the  place,  as  cozy  as  you  please. 

It’s  nicer  far,  in  foreign  towns,  than  ’tis  to  be  alone. 

10  walk  with  one  whose  blood  proceeds  from  sources  nearyourown  • 
A sim  lar  temp  raturc  of  heart,  a sort  of  family  ease, 
fcnables  you  to  work  your  tongue  as  lib'ral  as  you  please; 

- nV^elf  quite  soon  uncommonly' at  home, 

"Mcnbin  all  my  business  through  to  Cousin  Jerobo’in. 


But  what  he  did  was  vent  red  in  a sati..‘fact’ry  wnC 
He  d severed  somewhat  from  lii.s  kin.  an’  sort  o’  \ok  the  run 
Bi  t he  '-ecitllcd  the  Stchhinse.s.  when  mentioned,  one  by  oni  ’ 
An  mkin  l.im  inside  an’  out,  our  family  scarcely  own/ 

A relative  more  relishin’  than  Jciolioani  Jones.  ' 

He’s  teacher  in  a Siinday.school,  he  told  me,  hy-the-wav 
..  t‘"'  -r  c“f  “ »•«»'".  “hove  a store,  that’s  open  'every  div 
lor  If,  he  says,  ‘‘wo  come  across  a child  that  nel-ds  oiir  car.- 
\\  e iiin  not  wait  till  Sunday  comes— wc  join  ’em  then  an’  there’ 
All  if  you  w.iiit  to  sw  tlie  way  our  worthy  cause  is  run 
tome  ...  an’  take  a little  look-our  ‘social’  ’s  just  heg'm.” 

The  seholars  hadn’t  come,  as  yet ; the  S.,pe.-intc..de..t,  though 
Was  sitcin  at  a table  like,  an  bowed  extremely  low. 

All.  heard  llio  prai.Hc  on  poor  old  me  my  cousin  hud  to  tell 
An  said  he  joyed  to  meet  a friend  of  one  lie  loved  so  well' 
All  I talked  back ; an’  for  a lime  our  converse  did  not  cca.stw 
A regular  three-cornered  gusli  of  friendship,  love,  an’  peace. 

An’  then  he  showed  me  how  they  run  their  “ emb-ba-'s”  au’ 
nil  ftuch  ^ 

(We  liiive  the  same  at  home,  you  know,  allliough  not  near  so 
much ) ; 

.Aft’  then  he  had  some  yal’ables  on  niiinboi-s  that  von  saw 
With  figures  corrcspoiidiu'ly,  in  eiix’elopcs,  to  draw ; 

I pn  him  fifty  cents  to  help  a cause  I dearly  hold. 

An’  drew  a velvet  hymn-book,  with  a clasp  resemblin’  gold. 

My  cousin  pressetl  my  band  with  some  eongratiilaiin’  jokes, 
And  said,  *'Ali  me!  the  Stebbiiises  was  always  lucky  folks  I 
But  after  all,  their  thrfirtl,>em  is  the  thing  tlinl  lots  them  win.” 
(Which  made  me  proud,  though  I didn’t  see  just  where  the 
shrewd  came  in. 

But  huyin’  a fivc-dollar  Ivook  at  that  unheard-of  price. 

An’  helpin'  of  the  cause  meanwhile,  was  unsuspected  nice.) 

Whereat  the  Superintoiidont  saiil,  “You’re  lucky,  I allow; 

I’ll  have  to  charge  five  dollars  for  a chance  to  draw  here  now." 


Y'/  VA  ‘ trj. 

I’ll  buy^TreTfTr  ^0X^0"'^,^  tlm  cm,"/ 

I shook  my  head,  but  be  wo«/,/ doV  a«’  ' ? J J 
drnwed  a good  ten-dollar  bill  for  Cousin  Jone/'s  five! 

W liercnl  the  Supcriiitendont  said  " Yn„v„  1 1 
\ umdreil  doMars  I must  cIihitJ  for  evSv  draw jr"’ 

An  hngoriu  the  envf>Ini>..u  T • “'“"mg  now  ’ 

An.1  I disceriuHl  the  uE;.  T|  » g>“in- 

A.,;  „„  .„e  .vw  r' 

6~.,l  ,.,„P  bu„d,  d.d„ll„  |,i|„ 

To  make  four-I.undred  dollars  clear  au’  hein  th,.  oi  u 

1 iiiKeu  at  tousin  Jeroljoaiii,  I counted  out  the  cBd.1. 

All  dniwod,  an  had  that  ea.xl  revealed  almost  « quid 

Oh  sakes  !-the  second  figure  1 had  what  I hadn’t  see.. 

-V  W that  made  ii  to  a'^!  ’twas  Number  17  ' ’ 

An  on  them  figures  on  the  board  there  iiotbiu’  was  in  fa 

tviT^h  h !i**/  •'•‘C— “ft  anti  gamblin’  tract’- 

>>  liith  hndn  t any  money  wmh.  an*  won’t  Ui»  mvwi  t . 
Except  to  keep  my  older  boys  from  playin’  ca^  .u’  suX 

Now  Cousin  Jerol^in  Jones  was  buried  in  suptirisc. 

An  v!i  ^ philosophize; 

^1  says.  If  ou  come  some  other  day— we’ll  try  the  thing  agi 
Wo  come  thin  part  0/  onr  0/  if— the  next  time  we  shall  W 
Then,  neann  to  a comer,  he  took  kindly  leave  o’  me 
Because  of  some  new  seholars  there  that  ho  must  go  an’  1 

I gi%e  you  this  experience,  John,  but  plea.se  don’t  tell  it  no 
I,et  Tompkins  take  the  cliesinnt  horse,  an’  sell  the  briiidlc  a 
An’  giitlier  up  what  cash  besides  I have  a-lyiii’  loose, 

All’  send  the  whole  of  it  to  me  for  my  immediate  use. 

Do  everything  conccnicJ  in  it  in  soft,  secretive  tones; 
Direct  it  to  New  York,  i 


care  of  Jeroboam  Jones. 


Digitized  by  Go  .gle 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  hfsit  ori^intil  drawing  to  iUmtrate  Alfrkd  Pomett’s 
“Chnsini!i!i  Hyiim” — the  drawing  to  be  mitnhte  for  pnhVieation  in 
Harper's  Mavazink,  <•(«(/  to  be  the  exctiiwive  v'ork  of  on  Annriean 
artiet  not  over  twr»ti/-tive  i/mre  of  ai/e — Messr.s.  il.\iiPKU  & I5uo- 
THERS  ofer  an  THREE  THOU.SANP  DOO.ARS,  vj>ou 

the  honorable  nudei-xtanding  that  the  xnveeissfnl  conijn  titor  xhalt  nse 
the  xame  for  the  pro.ieenfion  of  art  xtudg  in  one.  nr  more  of  the  best 
Atnerican  xehonix,  inrlndiug  atxo  a xojourn  abrcxol  of  at  leaxt  six 
tnoulhx  for  the  xtndg  of  the  old  tnasters.  The  award  will  be  piid 
in  Kuch  imtallinentx  and  at  sneh  tinux  ax  xhall  Inxt  xnil  the  vouvtn- 
ience  of  the  reeipieid  for  the  pnrjwwex  xgweifed. 

Tire  drawingx  ninxt  be  veeeived  bg  Mkssi;s.  Harper  & Rrotiiers 
not  later  than  xi  ugnsl  1,  188:-{,  addrexxed  Avt  Competition,  Har- 
per's Magazine,  FmiUlin  Square,  New  York”;  and  each  inoxl  be 
designated  by  an  asxuined  name  or  motto,  which  xhendd  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a seated  envelofie  ((cixnn/sinying  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  opemd 
until  the  result  of  the  comfwtitton  shall  have  been  (h'tiTinIned.  The 
'name  of  the  suvre.\sful  eonifietitor  will  not  be  pnibliely  announce<l 
■until  the  publiealion  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  (Iikkord,  X.A.  ; Mu.  F.  P.  Mim.et,  A.X.A.  ; and 
Mr.Ciiari.es  FAR.SON.S,  A.N.A.,  Su/n  rinttndent  of  the  xl  rt  Dvjeirl- 
7nent,  Hap.per  k IJiioriiKiw,  will  art  as  judges  o f the  eornjwtition. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  xuceesxftd  drawing  as  o/ie  ptage  for 
HARPKir.s  .Maiiazink  of  December,  I8«;i ; and  should  other  drawings 
sidnnitted  be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  jnige  Harper’s  Weekla',  ; one  page 

Haupicu’s  Razar,  one  jtage  Harper’s  Yorxr.  People,  SIimi, 

If  the  judges  shou.td  ibeidc  that  no  one  of  the  drawingx  is  suitable, 
Me.ssrs.  Harper  k Brothers  reserve  the  right  to  extend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re-ofwu  the.  eoatfieUlion, 

Two  Christmas  fly, mix  by  Alfred  Pomktt  have  been  published. 
That  published  in  18;!7  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
are  invited  to  eonijwle,  and  a printed  copy  of  It  will  be  .sejit  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BROTHER.^, 

Franklin  Syr  are,  New  York. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF’  I’HE  SEN.ATE, 

The  election  of  Senator  Edmunds  a.s  President  of 
the  Senate  elevates  to  the  legal  .succession  to  the 
Presidency  the  most  eminent  Republican  in  Congress. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Davis,  to 
separate  himself,  a little  ostentatiously,  from  party 
:.ssociation,  and  to  proclaim  a peculiar  independence, 
as  if  independence  were  incompatible  with  party  sym- 
pathy and  preference.  To  be  a Republican  or  a Dem- 
ocrat is  not,  however,  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
everything  that  Republicans  or  Democrats  may  do. 
It  is  to  say  only  that  the  principles,  the  traditions, 
and  the  tendencies  of  one  or  the  other  party  are  more 
approved.  Mr.  Edmunds  has  Ijeen  always  a positive 
Republican,  and  for  many  yeara  he  has  been  the  most 
weighty  Republican  advocate  in  the  Senate.  His 
speech  for  the  Electoral  Commission  Bill  in  1877  con- 
tained the  whole  argument,  and  the  weight  of  his  in- 
dividual opinion  gave  it  immense  force.  He  has  the 
independence  of  assured  conviction.  His  intellectual 
quality  is  singularly  firm  and  incisive.  He  is  entire- 
ly at  home  in  a Parliamentary  body,  and  his  long  ca- 
reer is  absolutely  untouched  by  a hint  of  self-seeking. 
No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  any  public  man 
than  the  universal  conviction  in  1876,  amid  all  the  in- 
trigues and  plots  fertile  Presidential  nomination,  that 
he  meant  what  he  said  in  declaring  that  he  did  not 
desire  it. 

Mr.  PjDMUNDS  is  fifty-five  years  old,  and  he  has  sat 
in  the  Senate  for  seventeen  yeara.  During  that  long 
term  hi.s  constructive  talent  has  been  as  evident  as  his 
ascendency  in  debate  and  his  mastery  of  Constitution- 
al law.  He  is  not  an  orator,  but  he  is  a thoroughly 
equipped  debater,  an  acute  and  remoraeless  critic  of 
fallacy  and  fustian  and  ignorance,  with  a memory- 
like  a*  well-ordered  arsenal,  in  which  every  weapon 
stands  brightly  burnished  and  ready  for  instant  u.se. 
His  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate  was  but 
a fitting  honor  from  his  party  associates,  and  it  prop- 
erly fills  the  gap— which  would  have  been  perilous 
had  it  been  left  unfilletl— produced  by  the  expiration 
of  Mr.  Davis's  Senatorial  term. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Edmunds 
is  that  while  he  i.s  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  con- 
stant, and  positive  participants  in  the  discussions  of 
the  ^nate, and  a “regular”  Republican,  thei*e  is  no 
Republican  leader  who  i.s  so  univeraally  acceptable 
to  the  party.  In  1880  he  was  understood  not  to  be 
averse  to  the  third-term  project,  yet  he  was  the  choice 
of  the  strongest  anti-thii^-termers.  He  is  neither  of- 
fensively ‘ ‘ Stalwart”  nor  ‘ ‘ Half-breed.  ” Among  Re- 
publican chiefs  his  position  is  unique,  and  it  is  due  to 
t)^  fact  that  he  holds  himself  entirely  aloof  from  the 
wafetched  business  of  spoils.  His  position  was  not 
made  by  patronage,  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  a 
machuie.  ” His  ascendency  is  actual,  not  factitious. 
^ State  is  justly  proud  of  him,  as  Massachusetts  was 
formerly  proud  of  Webster,  and  afterward  of  Sum- 
mer, and,  like  them,  he  takes  his  own  course.  He  is, 
however,  very  conservative  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  and  of  its  powers.  His  mind  is  too  acute  not 
to  see  Gie  reason  of  reform,  and  he  Ls  too  just  not  to 
Udin^i^but  Iiis  temperament  sometimes  urotests,  so 
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that  he  may  be  called  a reformer  if  he  can  have  his 
own  way.  This  habit  is  doubtless  often  trying  to  liis 
associates,  and  leads  to  the  charge  of  hypercriticism. 
But  Mr.  Edmunds  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of 
reform  in  the  civil  seiwice,  and  the  bill  offered  by  Mr. 
Pendleton  in  1880  was  sub.stantiall3'the  one  that  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Edmunds  ten  years  liefore.  Probably 
his  chair  in  the  Senate  is  more  agreeable  to  Mr.  Ed- 
munds than  that  of  prasiding  otneer,  and  it  is  possible 
that  upon  the  re-a.s.sembling  of  the  Senate  in  Decem- 
l)er  next  he  may  prefer  to  relinquish  his  new  honor. 
But  whether  upon  the  floor  or  in  the  Presidency  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Edmunds  is  the  Republican  leader  of 
Avhom  his  whole  party  is  proud. 


A LESS(.)N  FROM  LA'I’E  EVENl'S. 

The  misfortune  of  the  recent  change  in  the  Naval 
Oflice  at  New  York  is  that  it  discredits  the  reformed 
system  established  by  Congress,  and  with  which  Mr. 
Burt  was  more  identified  than  any  orticer  in  the  serv- 
ice. This  misfortune  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  nominated  to  he  Chief  Examiner  under  that 
law.  A little  reflection  will  show  that  if  Mr.  Burt 
had  accepted  the  Chief  Exaininership  his  acquiescence 
would  liave  pixxluced  the  false  impression  that  he  and 
those  who  lielieve  with  him  held  his  displacement  and 
the  apjxiintment  to  the  Naval  Oflice  of  an  opiKinent  of 
the  new  system  to  Ix'  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  reform.  This,  however,  although  it  would  have 
given  the  i-etiring  oflicer  a place,  would  havi;  lx“en  a 
kind  of  tmichery,  and  his  honest  loyally  to  the  cause 
required  that  his  declination  should  reveal  the  whole 
unfortunate  asix'ct  of  the  change. 

Its  effect  upon  the  service  is  evident.  Here  are  the 
heads  of  two  departments  in  the  customs:  one  dis- 
charges his  routine  ofiicial  duties,  is  unfriendly  to 
reform,  and  cultivates  ixrlitical  influence;  the  other 
makes  his  oflice  a model  of  order  and  efliciency,  pro- 
motes i-eform  so  vigorously  that  it  Ix-oomes  the  strong 
practical  argument  for  the  action  of  Congress,  and 
finnly  but  politely  repels  all  political  inlerfei'ence 
with  the  management  of  his  oflice.  The  former  ofli- 
cer  is  retained  and  promoted  in  the  customs  service. 
The  latter  is  bowed  out  by  the  offer  of  another  place 
at  a third  of  his  previous  salary.  What  elfect  will 
this  proceeding  produce  upon  the  service  I Will  the 
oliicers  infer  that  the  way  to  retention  and  promotion 
lies  in  honest  adhesion  to  reform,  or  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  political  influence  and  support  ? What  effect 
will  it  produce  upon  the  general  opinion  of  the  Pi-es- 
ident's  attitude  toward  the  reform  which  really  de- 
pends upon  him  ? 

It  servos  no  jTurpose  to  point  out  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  excellent  postniastera  have  been  renom- 
inated. That  is  true,  but  some  excellent  postinastei-s 
have  not  been  renominated,  and  some  purely  ixilitical 
changes  in  post-offlees  hav'e  Ixjen  made.  Wliat  i.s  the 
fair  conclusion  ? Is  it  not  that  the  principle  deter- 
mining the  Executive  action  was  not  the  reform  prin- 
ciple which  requires  that  good  ofllcers  Itc  continued, 
but  the  spoils  principle  which  demands  that  the  places 
be  used  as  personal  and  partisan  prizes  ? It  was  cer- 
tainly right  to  re-apiK)int  all  good  postmasters.  But 
to  re-appoint  some  and  to  drop  others  sinqily  proves 
that  the  action  is  not  determined  by  the  principle  of 
ragarding  the  fitness  of  tlie  otfleer,  but  by  some  con- 
sideration of  political  or  peraonal  interest.  In  the 
same  way  it  was  undoubtedly  right  to  retain  the 
Surveyor  in  the  customs  service,  if  he  had  shown 
hiin.self  to  be  a vigorous  and  efficient  oflicer.  Were 
he  acceptable  he  miglit  well  have  been  i*c-apjx)inl(‘d. 
But  the  same  argument  applied  to  the  Naval  Oflicer. 
To  substitute  the  Surveyor  for  the  Naval  Officer,  and 
to  offer  to  the  latter  what  was  under  the  cii'cum- 
stances  virtually  a dismissal,  was  a departure  from 
the  fundamental  princijile  of  reform.  Thera  has 
been  always  a graat  deal  of  skepticism  in  tlie  Cu.stom- 
house  about  the  reformed  system.  Tlie  results  were 
evident  and  undeniable,  but  stories  of  the  dishonesty 
of  tlie  examinations,  which  we  knew  to  be  untrue, 
have  been  fraely  circulated  in  official  circles.  It  will 
now  be  harder  than  ever  for  the  Custom-house  circles 
to  Ixjlieve  that  the  raform  is  raally  favored  by  the 
Administration,  and  that  is  unfortunate  both  for  the 
Administration  and  for  raform. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  AND  THE  LATE 
PETITION. 

The  respon.se  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College 
to  the  moderate  and  respectful  request  of  the  impo.s- 
ing  petition  presented  to  them  a few  weeks  since  is 
probably  quite  as  favorable  as  was  expected.  It 
could  hardly  liave  been  supposed  that  the  most  con- 
servative of  our  colleges  ivould  at  once  take  the  most 
advanced  position  upon  the  subject  proposed  to  it. 
The  petition  did  not  ask  for  co-education.  It  simply 
requested  the  trustees  to  consider  how  the  many  and 
great  benefits  of  education  in  Columbia  College  may 
be  extended  to  such  properly  qualified  women  as  may 
desire  it  by  admitting  them  to  lectures  and  examina- 
tions, which  does  not  necessarily  involve  co-education. 

This  the  report  of  the  committee  admits,  and  then 
frankly  expresses  the  83nnnpathy  of  the  trustees  with 
the  desire  evinced  by  the  petition  to  improve  the 
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methods  and  elevate  the  standards  of  the  edv^tioii 
of  women.  But  for  Columbia  College  to 
tical  steps  to  this  end,  it  aiqieara,  would  requixe 
establishment  of  another  school  in  addition  to 
present  sch«x>ls,  and  this  its  straitened  resources  wiU 
not  allow.  To  meet  the  burden  of  its  debt  and  to 
sustain  the  schools  already  established  is  all  that  the 
means  of  tlie  college  now  authorize  it  to  undertake. 
But.  despite  poverty,  something  can  be  done,  and  the 
trustees  therefore  pnqiose  to  announce  a course  of 
study  to  be  imratied  for  three  yeara,  in  which  reviews 
and  examinations  shall  lie  held  by  the  faculty  of 
Columbia,  witli  proper  diplomas  and  certificates  to 
Ix^  awarded  by  the  collegi*.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
an  “annex"  like  that  at  Harvard,  and  the  report  of 
Mrs.  AtJ.vssiz  upon  that  enterprise,  which  was  made  a 
week  or  two  sinei',  is  most  timely,  and  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  llic  trustees  of  Columbia  College  and 
of  all  who  are  iiitere.sted  in  the  question. 

Since  the  Harvard  Annex  was  established  the  num- 
ber of  students  lias  averaged  from  thirty-five  to  forty, 
who  are  chiefly  young  women  preparing  to  be  teach- 
ers, or  older  women  who  are  already  teachers,  but 
who  wish  to  carry  their  edueation  further;  with  these 
are  a few  othera  who  study  lieciiuse  they  have  the  in- 
stinct of  scliolai*s.  and  enjoy  it.  There  are  no  “flighty 
students, " and  Mrs.  AfJAssiz  says  that  “certain  anx- 
ieties respecting  the  presence  of  young  women  as 
students  in  a university  town,  without  constant  over- 
sight of  their  daily  lives,  have  vanished  on  near  ap- 
proaidi ....  The  students  manifest  no  desire  for  co-ed- 
ucation. The  element  of  competition  with  men  does 
not  enter  into  their  aims.  They  simply  want  the 
best  education  they  can  get,  and  they  seek  it  at  Har- 
vard lx‘cause  the  means  to  that  end  exist  there.” 
The  Annex  is  now  incorporated,  a fund  is  partly 
subscribed  for  its  endowment,  and  when  tliat  is  se- 
cured the  Annex  will  lie  ofl’ered  to  the  college,  which 
will  undoubtedly  receive  it  if  projicrly  endowed.  It 
will  be  distinctly  a woman's  college,  like  Newnham 
and  Girton  in  England.  What  has  thus  been  done 
in  Eiijilisli  Cambridge  and  at  Harvard  will  presently 
undoubtedly  Ixj  done  at  C^olumbia  and  at  all  other 
great  uni  vei-sities.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  pub- 
lic opinion  i.s  rapidly  hastening  to  secure  to  women 
the  same  opjxirtunities  of  intellectual  development 
which  men  enjoy,  and  to  concede  to  them  an  equal 
riji-lit  of  choice  as  to  the  scope  and  extent  of  their 
education. 


GREEN,  THE  ENGLLSH  HISTORIAN. 

The  ilea  til  of  the  liistorian  John  Richard  Green  was 
not  iiiiainieipated,  and  it  removes  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  En<iiish  historical  students,  whose  large  and 
smaller  I/istorirs  of  the  English  People  will  long  remain 
the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  story  of  England.  Its 
eompiehension  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  nation,  its  pictur- 
esque details  of  the  various  interests  and  life  of  the  people, 
and  its  eharining  simplicity  of  style  combine  to  form  a 
work  in  the  best  modern  spirit. 

Grkkn's  aeeomplishments  as  a scholar  and  his  literary 
sagacity  are  equally  striking.  It  was  most  fortunate  that 
a man  who  knew  English  history  so  thoreiighly  also  un- 
derstood how  to  tell  it  hrielly  and  in  due  px'oportion,  yet 
without  sacrilieo  of  interest  and  literary  charm,  Mr. 
Monisuv.  ill  his  late  admirable  inonugra]di  upon  MaCAL'- 
i.AY  in  the  ‘‘English  Men  of  Letters,”  says  that  bis  great 
distinelion  was  the  aldlity  to  tell  a fascinating  story.  This  is 
liaidly  less  true  of  Gukk.v.  and  if  the  reader  misses  npoii  his 
page  .something  of  the  rich  and  splendid  narrative  of  Ma- 
CAfLAY,  he  is  coiLsoled  by  the  conseioiisne.ss  of  a sounder 
judgment  and  a severer  literary  eonseienee. 

The  desultory  literary  skelehes  of  Mr.  Green,  which  have 
been  also  eolleeted  into  a volume,  reveal  the  same  personal 
elianii  which  is  someliow  conveyed  by  his  more  elaborate 
works.  He  w as  an  author  of  whom  very  little  was  person- 
ally know  n,  yet  for  wliom  liis  readers  had  a warm  personal 
feeling.  His  death  is  a great  lo.ss  to  scholarship  and  let- 
ters, yet  he  hail  tlie  good  fortune  to  complete  agreat  histor- 
ical w ork  and  to  .secure  good  fame. 


EMERSON  AND  CARLYLE. 


Since  the  corresiiondence  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  no 
literary  eorrespoiidenee  has  been  published  so  interesting 
and  signiticant  as  that  between  Carlylk  and  EmeR^N. 
The  first  of  the  good  fortunes  of  tlie  hook  is  its  editing. 
It  w as  the  w ish  of  both  the  eorrcspomlcnts  that  when  the 
time  should  conic,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  friend 
of  both,  and,  with  Emeilsox,  tlie  trustee  of  Carlyle’s  be- 
ipiest  of  books  to  Harvard  College,  should  edit  the  corre- 
spondenee;  and  this  work  he  has  now  done  with  absolute 
tact.  He  saw  that  the  work  needed  no  other  editing  than 
a earefiil  at  raiigement  of  the  letters,  with  a short  account 
of  tlie  first  mi  eiiiig  of  the  two  men,  drawn  from  their  own 
record,  and  an  oi-i-asioiial  note  upon  some  person  or  event 
mentioneil.  This  he  has  supplied,  with  a final  sentence 
mentioning  the  liate  of  their  la.st  meeting  and  of  their 
deaths:  and  this  is,  wi.sely,  all. 

'I'lie  correspondenee  i.s  one  of  the  most  intrinsically  val- 
nahle.  of  roeent  hooks,  and  a permanent  contribution  to 
literature.  In  all  tliat  lias  been  written  about  Carlyle 
and  the  mass  is  enormous,  both  of  his  own  Reminhcdtct* 
and  of  all  the  books  and  essays — ^he  appears  now  here  more 
truly  than  in  these  perfectly  intimate  writings.  The  impres- 
sion Avhich  they  produce  will  certainly  correct  some  false 
impressions  which  have  been  derived  from  much  that  has 
been  printed  since  his  death.  In  these  letters,  more  clear- 
ly than  elsewhere,  can  be  seen  and  felt  the  deep, 
cholic  humor,  with  all  its  wild,  grotesque,  and  rieb  extrav- 
agance of  expression,  which  was  the  ■characteristic 
of  Caklylk’s  extraordinary  genins,  and  which  is  so  orahi- 
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mistaken  for  misniitliropy.  Nothing,  again,  is  finer  than 
the  apprehension  of  this  upon  the  part  of  Emkhson.  His 
clear  perception  of  his  friend’s  great  genius,  his  reverence 
for  its  insight,  his  patieiK'c  with  its  whimsicalities,  his  own 
independence  wiiolly  niitouchcd  hy  his  afl'ectionate  a<lmi' 
ration,  and  drawing  from  Caklylk  the  truest  love  and  re- 
spect that  he  felt  for  any  of  his  contemporarii^s,  are  all  not 
only  nobly  characteristic  of  EiiEnaoN,  but  tlie  record  of 
them  forms  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
friendship. 

Over  E.merson’s  letters  broods  that  ampler  ether,  that 
diviner  air  of  the  immortals,  which  Woriwwokth  cele- 
brates, and  no  contrast  could  be  more  vivid  than  that  be- 
tween the  cheerful  serenity  of  his  mind  and  tem{)erament 
and  the  tnmultnons  sadness  of  Carlyi.r.  Nothing,  too, 
will  be  mure  pleasantly  surprising  to  many  rea^lers  than 
the  shrewd  tenacity  with  which  Emerson  from  the  first 
insisted  upon  securing  to  his  friend  some  pecuniary  return 
from  the  sale  of  his  works  in  this  country.  We  can  but 
mention  this  very  remarkable  book,  full  of  intimate  i)er- 
soual  revelations  of  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  onr  time, 
each  of  whom  more  deeply  affected  the  thought  and  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country  than  any  contemporary. 


VALDEMAR  R.A ASLOPE. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  General  Raas- 
lOff  during  his  residence  in  this  country  as  the  Minister 
of  Denmark  will  have  heard  with  sincere  regret  of  his  death 
at  Passy,  near  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  February.  General 
RaaslOff  was  profonndly  interested  in  all  public  ques- 
tions, aud  he  was  a very  able  and  eminent  diplomatist,  a 
man  of  many  accoinplishmcnt.s,  of  channing  manners,  and 
of  a singularly  clear  and  alert  mind.  He  began  life  ns  a 
soldier,  and  came  at  first  to  this  country  as  a civil  engi- 
neer. His  ability  readily  distinguished  him,  and  he  became 
Minister.  During  the  war  he  and  the  Swedish  Minister, 
Count  Piper,  lived  together  in  Washington,  and  wei-e  both 
sincere  and  intelligent  friends  of  the  ITnion. 

Before  the  war  ended.  General  RaaslOff  was  sent  upon 
a special  mis.sion  to  China,  where  he  formed  a warm  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  who  was  afterward  Brit- 
ish Minister  at  Washington.  RaaslIIff  returned  to  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  him  the  St.  Thomas 
treaty.  While  the  negotiations  were  pending  ho  was  call- 
ed home  as  Minister  of  War,  and  interested  himself  earnest- 
ly in  the  treaty,  making  a visit  to  this  country  to  confer 
with  its  friends,  and  upon  the  non-action  of  the  Senate  he 
resigned  his  portfolio,  and  his  public  life  ended. 

Since  that  time  he  has  liveil  little  in  Denmark,  hut  with 
his  family  has  resided  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  a siv 
gacions  student  of  public  affaii-s,  whose  views  were  much 
prized  hy  statesmen,  and  always  a delightful  and  instruct- 
ive companion.  His  letters,  full  of  knowledge  of  the  real 
inoveuient  of  aflairs  and  of  incisive  criticism,  were  of  the 
very  best,  and  it  was  hanl  to  think  that  Denmark  was  los- 
ing the  service  of  so  accomplished  a son.  He  remembered 
this  country  with  interest  and  affection,  although  he  was 
essentially  a European,  and  his  friends  here  shared  in  the 
rich  overflow  of  his  sparkling  observation  and  comment 
upon  the  life  around  him.  For  some  time  he  had  been  de- 
cliniug  in  health,  and  he  died  at  last  in  perfect  tranquilli- 
ty, bis  wife  and  only  daughter  in  tender  attendance,  but 
his  only  son  was  far  on  the  Western  frontier  of  America. 
In  the  memory  of  all  who  knew^  him,  Valdemar  RaaslOff 
will  be  always  a most  striking  and  interesting  figure. 


ART  COMPETITION". 

An  annonncement  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page  will 
be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  young  students  of  art. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposal  will  commend  itself  to  all  who 
watch  with  ailmiration  and  hope  the  rapid  development  of 
the  art  of  wood  illustration,  and  the  conditions  are  most 
reasonable.  The  poem  selected  for  illnstrution  is  one  which 
readily  lends  itself  to  picturesque  design,  and  the  character 
of  the  judges  is  the  guarantee  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
considerate  award.  The  designs  will,  of  course,  bo  viewed 
as  those  of  young  students,  and  not  of  acemnplished  and 
mature  artists,  and  every  honest  competitor  may  be  sure  of 
fair  treatment.  We  anticipate  an  exceedingly  interesting 
competition,  with  results  most  favorable  to  the  beautiful 
art  in  which  American  genius  is  already  unsurpassed. 


A RECENT  SERIOUS  EVENT. 

The  friends  of  fair  play  have  every  right  to  be  .aggrieved 
by  the  treatment  which  Commander  Gdrringe  received 
from  the  Navy  Department,  and  which  the  newspapers 
have  made  familiar  to  the  public.  As  the  naval  career  is 
chosen  for  life,  it  is  a very  serious  event  when  an  officer  is 
driven  to  resignation  by  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  un- 
fair conduct  of  a Secretarj',  whose  position  is  but  tempo- 
rary, and  the  Secretary’s  conduct  must  he  plainly  just,  or 
he  will  be  properly  held  guilty  of  an  immense  injustice. 

That  is  undoubtedly  the  general  verdict  npon  Secretary 
Chandler’s  part  in  the  Gorringe  correspondence.  The 
Secretary  states  that  he  had  heard  a dishonoring  report, 
upon  which  ho  hosed  a peremptory  inquiry,  and  upon  re- 
ceiving a complete  denial,  which  he  is  obliged  to  concede 
to  he  satisfactory,  instead  of  closing  the  correspondence 
with  that  admission,  he  says  in  effect  that  he  asked  be- 
cause he  ha<l  heard  that  Commander  Gorringe  was  selling 
to  foreigners  opinions  injurious  to  his  conntry,  bnt  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  naval  officers  expressing  opinions 
which  are* not  paid  for.  The  insinuation  contained  in  the 
•^ply  was  stinging  to  an  honorable  man,  and  it  was  one 
which  the  Secretary  clearly  had  no  right  to  make.  Com- 
mander (Iorrinoe  replied  that  of  course  he  could  have  had 
no  suspicion  that  the  Secretary’s  inquiry  was  based  upon  a 
suggestion  of  corruption,  and  that,  with  all  other  officers, 
k«  had  relied  upon  the  Department  to  protect  him  against 
dishonorable  imputations.  Restating  the  facts,  he  added 
fhat  such  a suggestion  could  have  been  made  only  by  a 
f®^pt,  unscrupidons,  and  malicious  coward,  and  since  he 
had^en  officially  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  such  a 
begged  respectfully  to  know  from  whom  it  pro- 


- 


ceeded.  The  reply  was  an  order  to  Commander  Gorringe 
to  report  at  Washington.  He  olwjyed  promptly,  bnt  asked 
in  vain  for  charges  or  orders,  and  he  then  wrote  to  the 
President  resigning  his  cominissiou.  Upon  the  face  of  the 
letters  as  publishe<l  the  Secretary  seems  to  us  to  have  in- 
sulted in  the  most  wanton  manner  a naval  officer  of  high 
standing  and  meritorious  service.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
how  he  couhl  honorably  refuse  to  give  to  Commander  Gor- 
RiNOE  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  injurious  suggestion, 
who  must  have  seemed  to  the  S«‘cretary  a person  of  cre<li- 
bility,  or  he  couhl  not  decently  have  ma<le  the  suggestion 
the  basis  of  a peremptory  inquiry.  The  Secretary,  without 
any  necessity  whatever,  chose  to  allude  to  the  charge.  A 
persistent  refusal  to  explain  further  must  certainly  strain 
severely  his  future  relations  with  self-respecting  oftlcei-s  of 
the  navy. 


THE  LONGFELLOW  MEMORIAL. 

The  Longfellow  Memorial  Association,  which  proposes  to 
secure  a strip  of  land  in  front  of  Lonofeliaiw’s  house  upon 
which  to  erect  a monument  of  some  kind,  has  been  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Ernest  W.  LongfeI/- 
Low  and  his  sisters,  the  children  of  the  poet,  offering  to 
convey  the  land  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  This  gener- 
ous act  of  course  greatly  facilitates  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  The  ground  will  be  properly  laid  out,  and  a statue 
will  be  erected  facing  the  Charles — 

*•  River  that  so  gently  wlndest 

Through  the  meadows  calm  and  free, 

Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  flndest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea.” 

The  fame  of  Longfellow  will  he  always  a-ssociated  with 
this  placid  stream,  upon  whoso  shores,  at  a little  distance 
removed,  he  lived  so  long  in  the  historic  house  in  which 
the  most  famous  of  his  poems  were  written.  No  more  fit- 
ting and  interesting  memorial  could  be  designed  than  the 
quiet  green  meadow,  with  its  walks  and  seats  commanding 
the  view  that  Longfeluiw  loved,  ainl  the  statue  of  the 
poet  whose  genius  has  given  to  it  a pensive  and  enduring 
charm. 


COMPLETION  OP  THE  SAR.\TOGA 
MONUMENT. 

The  monument  at  Schuylersville,  on  the  field  of  Bur- 
GOYNE’s  surrender,  is  now  snbstantially  completed.  It  is 
154  feet  high,  standing  npon  a bluff  about  2.50  feet  above 
the  Hudson.  The  river  is  there  a comparatively  narrow 
stream,  the  landscape  graceful  and  gentle,  and  the  site  is 
extiemely  picturesque.  The  monument  is  a tower  com- 
manding a broad  and  beautiful  prospect.  It  is  to  be  deco- 
rated with  statues  of  Schuyler,  Gates,  and  Morgan,  aud 
a vacant  niche  will  ho  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Arnold, 
who  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Within  the  tower  there  will 
he  historic  entablatures.  The  grounds  are  some  three  acres 
ill  extent,  simply  laid. 

The  completion  of  the  monument  will  lie  celebrated  some 
time  during  the  j'ear.  This  occasion,  with  the  celebration 
at  Newburgh,  will  recall  to  the  public  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  largely  a military  struggle  for 
the  contiol  of  the  Hudson,  and  that  the  defeat  and  surren- 
der of  Burgoyne  was  really  its  culminating  event,  leading 
to  the  alliance  of  France,  and  final  victory. 

“The  field  of  the  grounded  arms,”  as  Halleck  called  it, 
had  its  centenary  in  1877,  when  the  corner-stone  of  the 
monninent  was  laid.  Bnt  the  completion  of  the  work  de- 
serves also  due  observance,  and  with  that  and  the  New- 
burgh ceremonies  the  great  series  of  Revolutionary  cente- 
naries will  end. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Rev.  I)r.  Henrt  C.  Potter  in  a recent  address  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  Church  had  not  done  more  to  prepare  young 
women  to  earn  their  own  living.  It  is  cruel,  he  said,  that  the 
Christianity  that  chides  woman  for  her  frivolity  and  her  slavish- 
ness  to  society  should  shut  in  her  face  the  door  that  opens  to 
emancipation.  The  shackles  should  be  stricken  not  only  from  the 
hands  and  feet  of  women,  but  also  from  their  brains. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  maintains  that  Siberia  is  the  mo.«t 
fertile  district  of  Russia,  and  that  many  of  the  exiles  become  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  people  of  the  empire. 

— The  Countess  of  Chesterfield  has  erected  in  an  English 
church  a memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Lord  BEACONSFiKi.n,  inscribed 
as  follows:  “In  memory  of  Be.njamin  Disrakli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  the  foremost  man  of  his  age.  Eminent  in  letters,  in  council, 
in  debate ; a statesman  far-seeing  and  sagacious ; a patriot  zealous 
for  his  country’s  honor;  a devoted  servant  of  the  Queen,  by  whom 
he  was  trusted,  honored,  and  mourned.  This  tablet  is  erected  by 
Ansk  Elizabkth,  Countess  of  Chesterfield — a record  of  a much- 
prized  friendship  and  a lasting  regret.  ‘A  wise  man's  heart  dis- 
covereth  both  time  and  judgment’. — Eccles.,  viii.  6.”  Lord  Bka- 
CONSFIKLO  was  once  reported  to  be  engaged  to  the  countess. 

— The  late  F.  G.  Stkbbi.ns,  editor  of  the  Cuba  (New  York)  Patri- 
ot, requested,  during  his  last  illness,  that  at  bis  ffineral  his  friends 
should  sing  “ Marching  through  Georgia”  on  their  way  to  his 
grave,  and  “Good-by,  my  Love,”  when  leaving  it.  His  wishes 
were  complied  with. 

— The  inmates  of  the  Eddystone  Light-house  are  in  danger  from 
the  waves,  from  fire,  and  from  starvation.  Recently  their  food 
became  r^uced  to  a biscuit  or  two,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
subsist  on  the  oil  that  supplied  their  lamps. 

— Says  Lady  Frederick  Cavk.ndi.sh,  whose  husband  was  lately 
murdered  in  Dublin : “ I pray  that  neither  the  unspeakable  great- 
ness of  my  sorrow  nor  the  terrible  wickedness  of  those  men  may 
ever  blind  either  myself  or  any  of  the  English  people  to  the  duty 
of  patience,  justice,  and  sympathy,  in  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
with  regard  to  Ireland  and  its  people  at  large.” 

— Lord  SHAtTESBCRY  writes  to  the  Countess  Gasparin  that  the 
doings  of  the  Salvation  Army  seem  to  him  to  be  “ a work  of  the 
devil,  who,  having  for  a long  time  tried  to  render  Christianity 
odious,  has  changed  his  tactics,  and  is  attempting  to  make  it  ridio- 
ulous.” 

— A collection  of  more  than  five  hundred  sketches  and  studies 
by  FlaxmaN  was  sold  recently  in  London.  Among  them  were  il- 
lustrations to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  -(Eschylus,  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch. 

— Of  Mr.  Whistler’s  latest  “arrangement”  of  fifty-one  etchings 
in  a London  gallery  the  Pall  Afall  Oazeitf  says:  “What  really 
characterizes  this  collection  is  the  charming  foppery  by  which  it  is 


surrounded.  The  gallery  is  hung  with  golden-yellow  velvet  and 
lemon-yellow  muslin ; the  floor  is  carpet^  with  yellow  matting. 
Visitors  arc  invited  to  sit  on  settees  covered  with  yellow  serge,  or 
on  perilous  little  cane-bottomed  chaiis  painted  canary-color.  'The 
etchings  themselves  are  framed  in  white  frames,  and  hung  far 
apart  upon  walls  covered  with  white  felt.  Evcrvthing  is  white 
and  yellow,  and  the  catalogues  of  the  exhibition  are  handed  around 
by  a dejected  attendant  in  a fancy  dress  of  white  and  yellow. 
There  are  rows  of  little  yellow  pots,  each  containing  one  little  yel- 
low flower.” 

— Mr.  John  Morlky  declares  that  reform  Is  always  in  the  air 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  power,  and  that  the  present  British  gov- 
ernment, though  not  so  advanced  as  he  could  wish,  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced th.at  has  ever  appeared  in  England. 

— “Speaking  broadly,”  observes  the  London  Sprrtator,  “we  may 
say  that  a disagreeable  .sound  or  color  is  disagreeable  to  every  one, 
while  we  have  to  inquire  after  our  neighbors’  tastes  before  we 
know  what  flavors  they  would  consider  agreeable  or  disagreeable ; 
everybody  dislikes  the  screech  of  a slate-pencil,  and  nobody  is  sur- 
prised at  another  person’s  not  sharing  his  own  preference  for  a 
particular  flavor.  Most  people  have  felt  at  some  time  or  other 
what  was  expressed  by  the  dying  man  who,  when  told  that  he  was 
going  where  the  wicked  would  cease  from  troubling,  responded, 
earnestly,  ‘ And  the  good  too,  I hope.’  ” 

— “ A.  K.  H.  B.,”  the  veteran  author  of  Recreations  of  a Coun- 
try Parson,  says  in  his  new  volume,  Toorard  Sunset : “ It  has  lieen 
very  strongly  pressed  upon  me  in  tliese  last  years  that  not  merely 
the  old  in  many  cases  wish  to  have  as  little  of  public  worship  as 
is  decently  possible,  but  that  the  young — I mean  children  and  lads 
and  girls — have  lost  much  of  the  old  simple-minded  enjoyment  in 
going  to  church.” 

— Mr.  John  Foord,  who  has  for  several  years  ably  filled  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  I'imes,  has 
assumed  control  of  the  Brooklyn  Union-Argus,  which  he  has  pur- 
chase<l  in  connection  with  several  capitalists.  Under  its  new  man- 
agement the  Union-Argus  will  continue  to  represent  and  support 
Republican  ideas  and  principles,  and  Mr.  Foord’s  well-known  abili- 
ty as  an  editor,  his  force  and  brilliancy  as  a writer,  and  his  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  politics  can  not  fail  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

— Mr.  A.  E.  Kent,  of  San  Francisco,  a member  of  the  class  of  ’.’iS 
at  Yale,  has  given  to  the  college  ^♦j0,000,  which  the  Faculty  has 
decided  shall  be  u.sed  in  erecting  a cheiniral  laboratory,  which  will 
be  begun  this  spring  and  finished  in  the  fall. 

— “ The  most  finished  novelist  America  now  possesses”  is,  says 
the  Saturday  Reriew,  Mr.  \V.  D.  Howells. 

— A case  of  suttee,  or  widow-burning,  recently  occurred  at  Utar- 
na,  in  Jeypore,  India,  the  victim  being  the  widow  of  the  chief  of 
the  village.  For  abetting  the  act  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the 
chief  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  seven  years. 

— One  of  the  customs  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company  of  London  is 
to  present  to  the  Lord  Mayor  each  year  an  assortment  of  all  the 
choice  fruit  of  the  season,  and  in  return  the  Lonl  Mayor  gives  them 
a complimentary  banquet. 

— A Berlin  cHirrespondent  writes  that  as  an  orator  Bismarck 
may  lie  compared  with  Cromwell.  He  ha-s  no  rhetorical  action ; 
his  motions  arc  not  graceful ; his  voice,  a tenor,  is  neither  musical 
nor  imposing.  He  stammers,  he  -coughs,  he  often  stops  for  a 
word — it  is  always  the  right  one  when  he  has  found  it — while 
some  of  his  sentences  are  terribly  involved,  and  nearly  a foot  long. 
But  as  a writer  he  may  be  compared  with  Litther  or  with  Schil- 
ler. Few  living  Germans  can  write  their  mother  - speech  more 
clearly,  more  idiomatically,  more  gracefully,  more  expressively, 
than  their  great  political  chief. 

— The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  considers  the  legal 
profession  as  the  most  democratic  of  all  tlie  professions : “ merit, 
industry,  and  ability  are  the  passports  to  success.  Nowhere  have 
birth  or  station  or  inherited  advantages  less  influence  than  in 
connection  with  this  career.” 

— The  famous  missionary,  Henry  Martt.n,  had  an  affair  of  the 
heart  with  Miss  Lydia  Grenfell,  of  Cornwall.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters, written  from  India  in  180P,  he  refers  to  a proposition  that 
she  should  go  to  Cawnpore  and  marry  him ; “ I do  not  expect  that, 
though  all  obstacles  were  removed,  she  would  ever  become  mine 
unless  I came  for  her ; and  I now  do  not  wonder  at  it,  though  I 
did  before.  If  any  one  of  my  sisters  had  had  such  a proposal 
made  to  her,  I would  never  have  consented  to  her  going.  So 
you  may  see  that  the  affair  is  endetl  between  us. . . .She  need  not 
imagine  that  I may  form  another  attachment,  for,  after  one  disap- 
pointment, I am  not  likely  to  try  my  chance  again.”  But  with  ex- 
treme naivete  he  immediately  adds,  “If  1 do,  I will  give  her  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  it.” 

— The  late  Mr.  Saniord  R.  Gifford  has  received  in  this  country 
so  little  recognition,  in  comparison  with  his  deserts,  that  his  friends 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Ijondon  Academy,  judging  his  oil- 
paintings  by  some  recently  published  illustrations,  declares  that 
“S.  R.  Gifford  was  a much  greater  master  of  atmospheric  effect 
than  J.  M.  W.  Ti  rnkr.”  But  then  in  America  we  never  half  ap- 
preciate a naiive  artist  until  some  foreigner  tells  us  how  good 
he  is. 

— For  those  who  love  Cromwell’s  memory  (observes  one  of  his 
countrymen)  it  is  perhaps  better  that  he  should  lie  in  an  unknown 
grave,  for,  had  lie  reniained  in  his  first  resting-place,  sacrilegious 
hands  might  have  been  busied  with  his  bones,  meesuring  the  cra- 
nial capacity  of  that  rugged  skull,  and  grasping  with  profane  fin- 
gers the  arm  that  once  wielded  the  swoid  of  the  I>ord  and  of  Gid- 
eon. Now  neither  idle  curiosity  nor  scientific  research  can  dese- 
crate the  grave  of  him  who  taught  Englishmen  that  freetiom  must 
be  dcserv^  before  it  can  be  permanently  gained. 

— Mr.  Joseph  Cook  declares  that  the  law  of  averages,  ns  exhib- 
ited in  the  experience  of  life-assurance  companies  during  the  last 
forty  years,  has  once  for  all  triumphantly  justified  the  temperance 
principle  of  total  abstinence.  “Among  serious  and  thoroughly 
well-informed  persons  debate  on  this  matter  is  over.  Yes,  my 
luxurious  friend,  yes,  my  moderate  drinker  in  the  pulpit,  you  are 
marked  men,  because  lienighted  and  belated.” 

— The  Saturday  Rn'iew  comes  at  last  to  the  defense  of  an  Amer- 
ican author  against  his  countrymen ; “ When  Mr.  James  published 
Daisy  Miller,  every  English  reader  recognized  that  he  had  skeu-he<l, 
not  the  typical  ‘ young  girl’  of  America,  but  a peculiar  example  of 
the  Extreme  Left  of  young  girls.  Daisy  Miller  was  the  most  neg- 
lected sort  of  young  girl  run  wild,  and  transported  into  an  ex- 
tremely unsuitable  European  environment.  But  many  American 
readers  (being  touchy)  did  not  see  this,  but  suppos^  that  Mr. 
James  wished  ungallaiiUy  to  libel  and  satirize  his  country’s  bright- 
est jewel,  the  typit'al  American  young  rirl.  There  was  sorrow  in 
Boston,  and  gnashing  of  pens  in  critical  circles  of  New  York.” 

— In  discu&sing  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  art,  Mr.  J.  Comvns 
Carr  observes  that  there  are  “ marked  peculiarities  of  style  and 
manner  which,  even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  actors,  must  often 
be  inappropriate  to  the  characters  they  are  called  upon  to  interpret.. 
It  is  this  inevitable  presence  of  the  artist  in  hi.s  work  that  renders 
acting,  considered  as  a vehicle  for  the  embodiment  of  the  abstract 
conceptions  of  poetry,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  the  art|^ 
The  painter  can  take  from  his  model  just  so  much  as  he  needs-for 
the  purposes  of  his  picture ; he  may  accept  the  inspiration  ot-iai. 
ality  without  making  himself  its  slave;  but  the  aetor  in  pursuit  of 
an  ideal  invention  is  met  at  every  turn  by  the  liinderanoa  or  help 
of  his  own  personality,  and  from  this  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escape.” 
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a’ATUE  OF  ROBERT  FULTON. 

;V  NKW  Statue  of  Robert  Fllton,  by  Mr.  How- 
[)  Roberts,  of  Pbiladelpbia,  was  placed  in  the 

I Hull  of  Representatives  in  Washington  on 
; -itUh  of  February.  It  presents  a strong  eon- 
.'t  to  the  otlier  statues  in  the  hall,  owing  to 
’ realistic  and  unconventional  manner  of  treut- 
mt  ailopted  by  the  .sculptor.  He  has  wisely 
rained  from  the  clas.sic  style  in  his  repvesenta- 

II  of  this  typieal  .\ineriean.  The  great  invent- 
is  not  presented  to  us  in  the  garb  of  an  au- 
nt tireek  or  Roman,  and  .at  the  same  time  the 
li't  has  avoiiled  the  slifT  and  ungainly  elTeet  of 
>dern  costume.  He  has  represented  Felton 
ting  upon  an  old-fashioned  chair,  in  his  shirt 
■eves,  intently  studying  a model  of  the  steamer 
'n'rnont,  which  rests  upon  his  knees.  The  iitti- 
ie  and  expres.-iion  are  very  characteristic  of  the 


UK  LATE  (iOVERXOR  STEFIIEXS. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Governor  .Stephens,  of 
'orgia,  which  look  iilaec  in  Atlanta  on  the  kh 
St.,  was  one  of  the  most  inifiosing  pageants 
at  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  Stale.  “ It  would 
cm,”  writes  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
’■raid,  “ that  almost  the  whole  people  of  this 
ciion  of  country  had  come  together  to  pay  their 
ibutc  of  respect  to  the  momorv  of  the  late  Gov- 
nor  Stephens,  who  for  more  than  tiftv  years  ha.s 
ten  a leading  power  in  Georgia  and 'the  South, 
le  feeling  of  alVeetion  for  tlie  memorv  of  Mr. 
■EPHENS  is  intensified  hy  tlie  fact  that  of  the 
eat  galaxy  of  statesmen— Howell  Cobb,  Her- 
HEL  \ . Johnson,  Ll'.mpkin,  Ren  Hill,  Stephens, 
)OMDs,  and  Rrown— only  tlie  two  last-named 
iiitleineu  are  lelt.  Tlie  city  was  draped  with 
ourning,  and  every  place  of  luisiness  was  closed, 
hilo  the  bells  were  con.stantly  tolling.  Delega- 
uis  from  over  one  hundred  cities  and  counties 
.■re  present.  Special  trains  were  running  every 
ilf-hoiir  during  the  day  loaded  down  with  vis- 
jfs.  The  military  display  wa.s  the  largest  ever 
en  in  the  State,  and  for  the  first  time  the  white 
id  colored  volunteers  of  Georgia  marched  in  tlic 
mie  column,  a threatened  ditforenee  on  this 
jint  having  lieen  settled  by  pulling  the  cavalrv 
id  artillery  between  the  white  and  the  colored 
faiitry.  It  was  estimated  at  twelve  o'clock  that 
m,(MiO  people  were  in  tile  city.” 

Tlic  lioily  of  the  deceased  Governor  lay  in  state 
the  Senate-tJhamber  from  daybreak  until  three 
flock  in  the  aflernoon.  Tlie  chamber  was 
tndsonicly  draped  and  decorated,  and  the  famil- 
r roller-cli.iii-,  in  which  the  statesman  was  wont 
reelino,  stood  beside  the  eofliii,  covered  with 
iwers.  .\  company  of  military  served  as  a 
laid  of  honor,  and  kept  in  line*  the  crowd  of 
■ople  that  pressed  through  the  chamber,  at  the 
tc  of  seventy  persons  a niiniite,  for  hours. 

The  moniorial  sen  iees  were  held  in  the  hall  of 
e House  of  Representatives,  which  at  an  curly 


hour  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  So  gr,. 
was  the  pressure  to  obtain  admittance  tiiat  t| 
military  were  ordered  to  keep  back  the  crowd 
tlie  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  order  to  prevent 
dangerous  cnish  and  perhaps  a panic.  .Sui.ui 
(,'oLyiiTT  presided,  and  several  touching  adihv-<! 
were  made  by  popular  orators ; but  the  iniei,- 
of  the  day  centred  in  the  speech  of  General  Ri. 
ebt  Toombs,  who  was  tlie  nearest  friend  of  tl 
late  Governor.  General  Toombs  is  now  aim., 
totally  blind,  and  his  once  erect  and  stately  for 
is  bent  with  age  and  infirmities.  “Wlien  I 
rose  to  speak,”  says  the  coriesiiondent  fn. 
whom  we  have  already  (pioted,  “he  was  coi 
plotely  overcome.  He  bowed  his  head  on  1, 
hand,  and  the  tears  trickled  through  his  finger 
For  fully  two  minutes  lie  could  not  s.ay  a woi.i 
His  address  was  an  oloipicnt  eulogy  of  the  lii 
and  character  of  the  deeea.^ccl. 

The  procession  lliat  followed  the  body  to  il 
grave  was  at  least  a mile  and  a half  in'  lengil 
Tlie  hear.se,  siirmomited  Ijy  a large  floral  aneho 
and  covered  witli  nodding  plumes,  was  drawn  1 
eight  jet-black  liorses,  each  led  liy  a negro  gri«,i 
in  livery.  I.,arge  delaehments  of  the  State  mil 
tarv,  the  Governor’s  staff,  members  of  the  .Sia 
departments,  the  judicial  oflieial.s,  the  Legislutur 
civic  societies,  and  |)rivate  citizens,  coinposei)  il 
procession.  The  .Savannah  Volunteers  carried  tl 
flag  of  the  .‘slate  of  Georgia — a Hug  prescribed  t 
law  a few  months  since,  and  presented  at  the  lai 
scscpiicenteniiial  to  the  company  by  (ioveriu 
Stephens,  who  simply  said,  “ Never  lot  it  he  trai 
cd  in  tlie  dust.”  A notalilc  feature  was  a delegi 
tioii  of  7ti0  citizens  and  soldiers  from  Ar.gusti 
sent  up  at  the  expense  of  that  city.  Seven  banc 
of  music  were  stationed  in  tlie  (nocc^ssion. 

The  tops  of  Imildings,  winilow.s,  hulcoiiies.  co 
niees,  and  every  availalile  poreh  were  black  wit 
human  beings,  w bile  the  streets  wcix-  like  seas  t 
people,  through  which  the  detaclimeiits  of  polit 
had  to  force  a way  for  the  pnx-ession.  The  scei: 
was  a grand  one  as  the  military  part  of  the  pii 
ccs^ion  filled  Broad  .‘'treet  from  one  end  to  tli 
other.  It  was  siieh  a sight  as  the  people  c 
Georgia  had  never  seen,  and  w ill  not  .soon  witnc> 
again.  The  marvel  of  it  was  tliat,  as  a liv-.'tam 
or  expressed  it,  “tlic  tiny  and  frail  mtiii,  searccl 
sixty  pounds  of  flesh,  a mere  speck,  powerful  i 
death  as  in  life,  had  evoked  so  grand  and  in 
pressivo  a demonstration.” 

At  the  grave  the  services  were  brief  and  sinipli 
General  Toombs,  .S'liator  Buow.n,  Governor  Smiti 
and  the  other  [lall-beurera  deposited  tiie  casket  i 
the  crypt.  Tlie  Rev.  John  Jonk.s,  eliapliiiii  of  tli 
Senate,  delivered  a disooiirse.  Dr.  De  Witt  T.ii 
M.etiK  offered  a prayer,  ami  Hishop  Beckwith  rea 
the  services.  It  was  almost  diiik  before  theeart 
was  thrown  upon  the  grave,  and  il  wascjuite  dar 
when  the  immense  crowd  of  people  wende<i  if 
way  back  to  the  city.  Among  the  last  to  leav 
the  scene  was  General  Toombs,  who  sobbed  lik 
a child,  exclaiming,  “Poor  Aleck!  He  was  tli 
truest  man  I ever  knew." 
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THE  NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE.— From  Photooraphs  bt  J.  O.  Datimon. 


THE  NEW  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

New  Orleak.s  soils  less  cotton  than  Nenr 
York,  but  she  handles  far  more — at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  estimate  for 
which  during  1882-3  is  seven  millions  of 
bales.  The  great  market  for  phantom  cotton 
is  New  York;  the  great  “spot-cotton”  mar- 
ket, or  market  for  real  and  tangible  cotton, 
is  New  Orleans.  B.v  the  26th  of  August,  1882, 
dating  from  the  1st  of  S«‘ptcmbcr  previous. 

New  York  had  sold  31,»75,600  bales,  while 
between  September,  1881,  and  October,  1882, 
the  New  Orleans  sales  amounted  to  13,700, 

400  bales.  Forty  millions  of  bales  have  been 
sold  in  New  York  during  a single  year,  a crop 
of  between  five  and  six  millions  being  resold 
there  half  a down  times  over  and  more. 

Since  the  organixation  of  the  Cotton  Exchange 
in  New  Orleans,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  the 
commerce  in  phantom  cotton,  or  “futures," 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  but  the  Southern 
market  will  not  be  able  for  many  years  to 
rival  the  great  Eastern  metropolis  in  the  enor- 
mity of  its  cotton  speculation.  .So  much, 
however,  has  the  business  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exchange  increased  as  to  render  necessary 
the  erection  of  the  new  and  splendid  edifice 
pictured  by  Mr.  Davidsox’s  pencil  upon  anoth- 
er page.  The  sales  of  futures  now  average 
between  26,0()0  and  lf)0,000  bales  a day. 

Rightfully  proud  as  New  Orleans  cotton  men 
are  of  their  new  building,  the  old  one  will  not 
be  abandoned  altogether  without  regret.  It 
was  a queer,  quaint,  eccentric  building,  having 
all  manner  of  curious  entrances  front  and  rear, 
and  flanked  by  the  most  original  courts,  per- 
haps, in  the  city.  One  entered  these  courts 
through  a side  alley ; and  the  singular  projec- 
tions of  architecture  supported  by  slender  pil- 
lars, the  immense  windows  of  sample-rooms, 
the  angles  formed  by  warehouses  huddling 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  hollow  square  as  if 
preparing  to  resist  attack,  were  positively  de- 
lightful. Color  aided  the  effect,  blue  and 
white  tints  alternating,  and  relieved  in  one 
court  by  a pleasant  patch  of  green  lawn  in  the 
centre.  The  rear  of  the  Exchange  itself  was 
bright  and  cheerful ; the  tones  of  light  har- 
monized with  the  Southern  character  of  the 
structure. 

There  is  nothing  Southern  in  the  style  of 
the  new  Exchange;  it  is  like  a splendid  North- 
ern visitor  among  the  old-fashioned  types 
standing  about  it  at  the  comers  of  Carondelet 
and  Gravier  streets.  The  total  height  of  the 
building,  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit 
of  the  clock  tower, is  103  feet;  the  first  story 
is  80  feet  high,  lighted  by  windows  22  feet 
high.  The  depth  of  the  edifice  is  107  feet, 
the  width  is  7fi  feet.  Tlie  second  and  third 
stories  have  each  a height  of  16  feet,  and  the 
fourth  of  15.  Bcsiiles  the  front  entrance  to 
the  hall  on  Carondelet  Street,  there  are  three 
others,  two  giving  access  to  the  Exchange  from 
Gravier  Street  and  by  way  of  the  curious  alley 
on  the  north  side,  and  another  leading  to  the 
main  sUirway,  which  ascends  to  the  fifth  floor 
by  a succession  of  broad  flights.  The  Cotton 
Exchange  proper  occupies  most  of  the  first 
floor,  covering  a superficial  area  of  6800  square 
feet,  but  sufficient  space  has  been  left  for 
an  entreaol  between  the  first  and  second  sto- 
ries, through  which  the  visitor  can  enter  the 
handsome  gallerv  on  the  east  side  of  the 
hall. 

The  whole  style  is  Renaissance — what  the 
French  would  call  Nro-grec.  The  base  is 
white  granite,  quarried  and  cut  at  Hallowell, 

Maine,  and  the  superstructure  oolitic  limestone 
from  Bedford,  Indiana.  The  stairways  are  iron, 
and  the  balustrades  and  railings  likewise ; most 
of  the  building  is  fire-proof.  Mr.  H.  Walters, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  the  architect. 

The  facade  is  very  handsome.  Two  grace- 
ful caryatides  support  the  entablature  above 
the  main  entrance;  their  attitude  is  at  once 
elegant  and  dignified.  These  figures  were  chis- 
el!^ in  place.  Above  the  second  entablature, 
superimposed  on  the  first,  will  be  observed  a 
very  impressive  group.  The  standing  figure  in  the  centre  repre- 
sents Industry  about  to  place  a wreath  on  the  head  of  Agriculture 
— the  strong  nude  figure  reclining  on  the  left.  The  reclining  fe- 
male on  the  right  typifies  Commerce;  the  anchor  and  cog-wheel 
indicate  her  two  gi-eat  aids  to  successful  enterprise,  just  as  the 
plough  and  the  bre  in  the  left-hand  sculpture  are  the  symbols  of 
Agriculture.  A cotton  bale  appears  behind  Commerce,  and  beneath 
the  corona  of  the  entablature  projects  a shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  Louisiana  in  relief.  The  ornamentation  of  the  facade  is  florid 
and  very  agreeable  in  its  general  effect ; the  modillions.  the  scroll- 


work of  the  freizes,  the  flutings  and  leaf-carvings,  offer  a display 
of  architectural  richness  unlike  anything  else  in  the  city.  Consid- 
ering the  excellent  character  of  the  structure,  and  the  fact  that  all 
the  material  had  to  be  sent  from  the  North  and  West,  the  expend- 
iture was  not  so  large  as  might  be  imagined : by  the  time  every- 
thing is  complete  the  new  Cotton  Exchange  will  have  cost  about 
|140<>,(X»0. 

The  interior  is  being  frescoed  in  oil  by  Scllitas  Brothers,  of 
Chicago,  who  have  several  excellent  German  artisu  at  work.  Tlie 
frescoing  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  itself  and  of  most  of  the  building 


upstairs  will  be  Renaissance — gold-yellow  designs  in  relief  upon 
a neutral  ground.  A pleasant  departure  from  this  iiuifonnity 
will  be  made,  however,  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  two  commit- 
tee-rooms  upon  the  second  floor.  One  of  these  will  be  frescoed 
with  Egyptian  designs,  full  of  strong  colors  and  vivid  contra.«ts ; 
the  other  will  be  treated  in  Queen  Anne  style,  much  resembling 
what  the  French  call  rococo.  The  ceiling  of  the  great  exchange 
hall  will  be  further  grace<l  by  four  large  paintings  measuring  10 
by  16  feet,  and  set  into  panels  upon  a gold  background.  The  ex- 
pedition of  De  Soto,  the  discovery  of  Louisiana  by  La  Salle,  the 
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mouth  of  the  jetties,  with  ships  entering  and  leav- 
ing, and  a Mississippi  River  scene,  will  form  the 
subject  of  these  four  paintings — the  second  two 
offering  modem  contrasts  to  the  liistorical  scenery 
of  the  first  two,  and  being  juxtaposed  accord- 
ingly. 

Two  hydraulic  elevators  will  be  soon  in  opera- 
tion. The  entire  upper  part  of  the  edifice — ex- 
cepting the  two  committee-rooms  upon  the  second 
and  the  telegraph-room  upon  the  fil  th  floor — will 
be  rented  out  for  offices.  One  railroad  company 
has  already  rented  a whole  story.  In  the  floor  of 
the  Cotton  Exchange,  not  far  from  the  rear  en- 
trance, a great  circular  basin  has  been  contrived. 
This  is  tlie  “ Future  Ring.”  Its  centre  will  be 
occupied  by  a fountain. 

The  Cotton  Exchange  has  now  425  members. 
Its  annual  receipts  are  #30,000  in  excess  of  its 
expenditures,  which  are  very  large,  for  the  cost 
of  telegrams  alone  is  ? 12,000  a year.  The  tele- 
graph system  of  the  Exchange  claims  to  be  the 
most  complete  in  tlie  world,  and  is  really  more 
exhaustive  in  minute  detail  than  that  of  any  other 
cotton  exchange  in  America.  Every  pulsation  in 
tlie  myriad  veins  of  tiie  world’s  cotton  commerce, 
whether  in  India,  Egypt,  or  Europe,  is  recorded 
by  the  throbbing  of  its  telegraphic  needle.  The 
visitor’s  eye  may  follow  liourly  upon  the  black- 
boards the  movements  of  the  earth’s  visible  cot- 
ton supply  by  rail  or  steamer;  may  track  each 
marked  bale  ihrongh  all  the  mazes  of  “ fntures”- 
specnlation  from  port  to  port,  from  city  to  city, 
until  it  reaches  the  steel  teeth  of  those  mills 
which  digest  and  assimilate  it  into  numberless 
forms  of  spun  goods.  There  are  kept  the  daily 
records  of  cotton  exports  from  all  markets,  of 
cotton  receipts  at  all  ports,  together  with  all  pos- 
sible weekly  summaries  and  monthly  statements. 
So  perfect  is  the  complicated  machinery  of  this 
electric  chronicle  that  mistakes  are  scarcely  pos- 
sible ; those  which  do  occur  are  quickly  detected 
in  the  general  movement  of  the  reports,  just  as 
the  Bank  of  England  machines  cast  out  gold 
pieces  of  inferior  weight  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  intricate  machinery  of  the  local  cotton  busi- 
ness constructed  by  the  institution;  the  super- 
visors, reporters,  messengers,  levee  inspectors; 
the  host  of  employes  occupied  in  watching,  sam- 
pling, and  pretecting  every  bale  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  advent  to  that  of  its  final  depart- 
ure by  steamer  or  by  rail.  It  is  worth  while 
to  glance  at  the  principal  managers  of  this  vast 
institution. 

JoH.s  S.  Phklps,  President  of  the  Cotton  Ex- 
ciiange,  has  been  elected  no  less  than  five  times 
to  that  important  office,  and  has  held  it  four 
times,  having,  once  positively  declined,  for  honor, 
able  motives,  in  spite  of  election,  to  accept  the 
position.  Mr.  Piiklps  is  a native  of  Worcester 
County,  Massacliiisetts.  lie  went  South  in  1845, 
first  to  Arkansas,  and  finally  to  New  Orleans,  of 
which  he  has  been  a resident  since  1851.  While 
with  the  firm  of  Hkalu,  Massie,  & Co.  he  prob- 
ably perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  cotton  busi- 
ness to  a remarkable  degree;  but  liis  subse- 
(juent  success  and  popularity  have  been  also 
largely  due  to  his  great  capacity  as  an  organizer, 
and  the  indisputable  justice  and  rectitude  of  the 
position  taken  by  him  as  a public  man.  He  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  Funding  Board  in 
1876,  and  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. A large  share  in  tlie  honor  of  having 
suppressed  certain  disreputable  features  of  the 
” sampling”  business  in  cotton  is  also  due  to  Mr. 
Phjslps’s  energy  and  shrewdtiess  as  the  head  of 
tlie  great  institution  with  whicli  he  is  now  so  in- 
timately identified.  He  is  a (all  and  dignified 
gentleman,  of  very  kindly  manner. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton- 
Exchange,  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grekn,  is  the  youngest 
ever  elected  to  the  office,  being  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age.  But  there  arc  probably  few  in  the 
world  who  know  more  alxiut  the  cotton  business 
than  this  young  man  with  the  keen  black  eyes. 
Mr.  GrK£N  has  an  affability  of  manner  rather 
European  than  American,  and  as  he  converses  in 
three  languages  with  equal  facility,  one  might  be 
puzzled  on  a first  introduction  to  guess  his  nation* 
ality.  Ho  is  a native  of  Manassas,  Virginia,  and 
a son  of  Charles  Green,  a famous  cotton  factor 
of  Savannah.  Young  Gilbert  was  brought  up  to 
the  business  from  a boy,  and  sent  to  Europe  to 
complete  at  once  his  education  and  his  commer- 
cial training.  He  lived  for  some  years  in  both 
Havre  and  Barcelona — the  great  French  and 
Spanish  cotton  ports — and  speaks  the  languages 
of  both  countries  like  mother  longues.  In  1873 
his  father  established  a branch  house  in  New 
Orleans,. taking  his  son  as  partner  into  the  biisi- 
ness,  thereafter  carried  on  under  the  firm  name 
of  Charles  & Gilbert  Green.  Mr.  Charles 
Green  left  his  son  in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans 
firm  until  1881,  when  the  venerable  cotton  mer- 
chant died. 

Mr.  Hknrt  G.  Hester,  the  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try tliat  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  his 
energy  and  ability.  He  has  retained  the  position 
he  bolds  now  since  the  organizatioii  of  the  Colton 
Exchange,  and  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  the 
membera  not  long  ago  presented  him  with  a gen- 
erous share  of  stock  in  the  institution.  Mr.  Hes- 
ter is  a native  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  time 
that  the  Cottoa  Exchange  was  first  organized  he 
was  a reporter  upon  the  lY^ce  CurreiU,  a well- 
known  commennal  journal,  and  his  qualities  as  a 
commercial  writer  earned  him  the  offer  of  the 
Bitnation  which  be  has  since  held  unintemiptedly. 

His  assistant,  Mr.  R.  C.  Kerr— “ Father  Kerr,” 
as  aU  the  “ old  stand-bys”  call  him — has  also  been 
connected  with  the  Exchange  since  its  foundation. 
He  had  preriously  been  a commercial  writer  upon 
the  Craeent — a paper  which  has  been  dead  for 
many  years.  “ Father  Kerr”  ia  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  has  almost  reached  his  seventieth 
year,  but  appears  to  have  lost  little  of  his  energy 
and  keenness  of  observation — a fine  eagle-faced 
old  man,  wearing  a bog  white  beard. 

liArcADio  Hkark. 


THK  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE* 

Bt  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 

AtTTiioK  OK  “ Coward  Conboirncz,” 

“ Lim.K  Katr  Kirhy,"  “ Poor  Humanity, ” 

“ For  Hkr  Sark,"  Jcra 

BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

APPROACHING  THE  TRUTH. 


There  was  something  strange  in  the  good 
wishes  of  John  Woodhatch,  soiiiethitig  wliich 
these  two  women  did  not  profess  to  doroprehend. 
They  glanced  wistfully  at  him,  but  the  face  was 
no  index  to  the  tlioughts  of  its  owner;  it  was  as 
set  and  immobile  as  the  Egyptian  Sphinx. 

And  yet  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  what  were 
the  thoughts  of  the  master  of  Farm  Forlorn,  for 
all  this  new  impressive  attitude.  He  liad  told 
them  only  a few  minutes  since  that  he  had  lost 
faith  in  every  living  thing  ns  completely  as  every 
human  soul  had  lost  trust  in  him.  He  accepted 
the  position.  Not  all  the  protestations  of  Kitty 
and  her  mother  could  have  altered  liis  thoughts ; 
they  were  going  away  from  him,  on  a mission 
which  they  feared  to  communicate,  and  those 
whom  he  had  befriended  were  turning  from  him 
forever.  They  were  in  grief,  perhaps  in  doubt, 
but  none  the  less  was  it  black  ingratitude  to  him ; 
of  this  he  was  certain  in  his  heart. 

Here  was  his  last  disappoiiitinent,  his  crown- 
ing failure,  and  it  was  hardening  him  very  quick- 
ly. He  should  have  been  treated  better,  he  was 
sure;  but  his  pride  would  not  let  him  utter  any 
further  reproaches.  They  did  not  want  his  ad- 
vice— more,  they  did  not  want  his  money:  all 
they  wanted  was  to  get  away  from  him.  So  be 
it;  he  would  not  raise  a finger  against  it.  Let 
them  go.  He  had  wished  them  godspeed,  he 
had  hoped  God  would  help  them  in  the  new  dan- 
gers which  they  were  rashly  seeking  for  them- 
selves, and  there  was  an  end  of  it  all.  What 
were  they  lingering  for,  when  time  was  of  value 
to  them  and  him?  he  wondered,  though  be  did 
not  put  his  thoughts  into  words. 

“We  will  go  away  the  stronger  for  your  good 
wishes,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Chadderton,  “ and — it  is 
more  than  right  we  should  go  together.  You 
know  this  ?” 

“ It  is  right  you  should  go  with  her — ^yes,”  he 
answered.  “ You  can  protect  her  if  yon  will.” 

“If!” 

“ Ah,  yes.  I had  forgotten  you  were  her  mo- 
ther.” 

He  paused  a moment,  then  he  said, 

“ What  money  have  you  ?” 

“Oh,  sir,  I have  saved  more  money  than  I 
shall  ever  want,  I hope.  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  mon- 
ey,” cried  Mrs.  Chadderton ; “ don’t  think  that  any 
money  from  you  to  me  can  pay  tlie  help  you’ve 
been  to  me  and  her.  Don’t  think — ” 

“There!  there!  I have  said  godspeed;  and  it 
is  as  well  to  go  before  the  servants  come  about 
you  with  a hundred  questions,”  said  John  Wood- 
hatch,  interrupting  her.  “ Thanks  only  weary  me 
just  now.  And  you  have  not  much  time  to  spare.” 

“ You  are  offended  with  us,”  cried  Kitty,  “ and 
yet  it  is  so  necessary  I sliould  go.” 

“ Does  your  mother  think  so  as  well  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Mrs.  Chadderton,  answering  for  her- 
self ; “ but  I have  no  power  to  stay  her.” 

“ So  you  go  with  her.  Well,  go^-by.” 

“Presently,  sir,  I will  explain,”  cried  Kitty, 
“ but  I am  not  ungrateful  to  you,  God  be  my  wit- 
ness here.  Always  in  my  prayers  I shall  remem- 
ber you.  And — Greg  can  not  do  without  roe. 
That  is  it — you  see,  sir.  That  is  the  only  reason 
why  I go  away.” 

John  Woodhatch  nodded  gravely,  but  he  was 
unmoved  by  her  protestations.  He  could  have 
told  her  again  tliat  Greg  having  had  his  chance 
of  escape,  there  was  an  end  to  Greg  in  every 
honest  mind ; but  he  knew  what  her  reply  would 
be,  what  it  bad  already  been.  Greg  was  first  and 
foremost  ever  in  her  thoughts,  and  tlie  crime  he 
had  committed  she,  in  her  interest  in  him,  could 
readily  excuse,  even  ignore.  Gr^  was  everything 
— and  he  was  nothing.  Greg  was  the  lover  and 
the  tempter,  the  old  pal,  perhaps  the  child-hus- 
band in  the  old  awful  times  from  which  he  had 
hoped  he  had  rescued  them  forever,  and  to  which 
they  were  hurrying  back — poor  storm-driven 
atoms  of  humanity,  with  never  a hope  for  them 
after  that  day.  He  was  only  the  patron,  the 
benefactor ; he  had  no  power  over  them,  and  his 
influence  weighed  but  as  a feather  in  the  balance. 
He  had  not  even  their  confidence  when  tlic  great 
troubles  came,  which  he  would  have  shared  with 
them  with  all  bis  heart  if  they  had  let  him.  After 
all,  they  were  afraid  of  him.  That  was  the  mis- 
erable sequel  to  the  misspent  efforts  of  his  life. 
Meaning  for  the  best,  and  acting  for  the  best,  he 
bad  failed  in  all  that  he  had  iindei-taken,  and 
there  was  not  any  one  who  cared  a straw  for 
him  or  what  his  wishes  might  be.  The  world 
was  utterly  selfish  and  base.  And  he  was  utterly 
alone  in  that  world ; there  was  only  this  old  dog 
Carlo,  who  came  slowly  toward  him  and  sat  down 
at  his  side,  who  he  felt  was  anything  like  a 
friend. 

“ It  is  hardly  safe  for  Fladge  to  drive  you  over 
to  the  station,  but  you  can  have  his  services  if 
you  wish,”  he  added,  suddenly. 

“No, sir;  we  will  walk,”  said  Kitty. 

“It  is  a fine  morning,  and  you  are  both 
good  walkers,”  he  remarked,  coldly ; “ and  your 
boxes  ?” 

“ They  were  sent  to  the  station  late  last  night.” 

“ I did  not  know  that.  But  then  I don’t  know 
what  goes  on  in  this  house.” 

He  turned  away  as  if  very  tired  of  them,  or 
very  anxious  to  escape  any  farther  proteatatioDa 
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of  their  gratitude  or  affection.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  stay  him  by  a word. 

“ He  will  think  better  of  us  presently,”  mur- 
mured Kitty ; then  slie  passed  her  arm  through 
her  mother’s,  and  the  two  women  went  into  the 
sun-lit  road  together.  They  looked  back  at  the 
bouse  of  mouriiiiig,  with  the  white  blinds  drawn 
before  the  windows,  and  the  mother  said,  in  a 
deep,  low  voice,  and  almost  as  in  a last  appeal, 

It  is  a liard  time  to  desert  him.” 

“ Not  desertion,  mother.  He  will  be  happier 
without  us,  now  it  has  come  to  this,”  Kitty  an- 
swered. 

“ Ay ! perhaps  he  may.  Still,  if  you  bad  waited 
till  the  funeral — " 

Kitty  wrung  her  hands  together. 

“ There  is  no  waiting,  with  Greg  in  danger, 
raotlier.  The  poor  dead  friend  can  wait  patient- 
ly, but  the  living  man  asks  me  to  come  to  him,” 
said  Kitty,  “and  is  in  terrible  distress  of  mind.” 

“ He  has  been  in  terrible  distress  of  mind  fur 
years.” 

“Ah!  true.” 

“ And  you  love  him  ?” 

“ Y'es.” 

“ And  understand  him,  you  say  ?” 

“ As  no  one  else  does  in  all  the  world.” 

“My  faith  in  him  is  weak,”  muttered  Mrs. 
Chadderton,  “ but  my  fear  for  you  is  very  strong. 
And  I liave  been  waiting  fur  you  for  so  many 
years,  child,  as  the  master  knows.” 

“ Mother,  why  not  let  me  go  alone  ?”  urged 
Kitty. 

“ No,”  cried  Mrs.  Chadderton,  pressing  her 
daughter's  hand  to  her  side ; “ it  is  for  the  best. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  only  one  more  trouble  of  his 
life  pa.'ising  away  from  his  home.” 

Tliey  turned  again  at  the  l>end  of  the  road,  and 
looked  for  the  last  time  at  Farm  Forlorn — a fair 
picture  in  the  early  morning,  with  the  green  trees 
rustling  above  the  house  i-oof,  and  the  deep  blue 
sky  overhead,  with  the  sun  shining,  and  the  birds 
darting  to  and  fro.  It  was  a last  look  at  the  old 
place,  to  be  renicmbcred  in  the  after-yeai-s  of  these 
two  wanderers,  who  turned  with  their  sad  faces 
once  more  toward  the  old  dark  life.  John  Wood- 
hatch  liad  said,  God  help  them  in  it,  and  they 
would  need  His  help  very  much,  and  very  soon, 
they  knew. 

And  they  saw  not  Farm  Forloni  again.  Tliey 
had  taken  their  last  look  at  it  indeed,  as  they 
passed  away  from  its  master  to  the  benighted 
land  lying  beyond  the  peaceful  life  from  which 
they  turned  away. 

BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  MOVING  OF  THE  HANDS. 


It  was  fair  summer  weather  still  when  they 
buried  Hester  Brake  of  Boston  in  her  brother’s 
grave  in  Skogs  Shore  church  yard.  Kitty  and  her 
mother  had  been  away  two  days  then,  and  to  all 
inquiries  concerning  them  John  WiKidhatcli  had 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  .said,  “ Leave  of  ab- 
sence.” They  had  gone  away  with  his  jicrmission, 
and  it  was  nobody’s  business  but  their  own,  he 
supposed — at  all  events,  not  his.  Parson  Larcom 
and  his  daughter  liad  their  suspicions  of  tlie.se 
sudden  flittiiigs  from  the  farm,  but  they  did  not 
trouble  John  Woodhatch  with  them.  Tliere  was 
a sometliing  in  tlie  farmer’s  new  manner  which 
did  not  invite — indeed,  that  repelled — wiifidcncc, 
“ a dark  hour”  which  wanied  liis  visitors  he  was 
not  at  his  be,st.  Greg  and  Kitty  had  iwssibly 
made  a runaway  roatcli  of  it — and  for  the  mere 
sake  of  a runaway  match,  it  appeared — and  Mrs. 
Chadderton  had  gone  to  give  the  bride  away;  or 
else  there  had  been  a quarrel  between  Greg  and 
his  master,  and  the  women  had  started  off  to 
bring  him  back,  and  act  as  pcace-makcrs,  a.s  wo- 
men will  do  sometimes,  thought  Alec  Larcom. 
At  all  events,  they  would  know  the  truth  in  time. 
Never  a worse  man  to  keep  his  little  troubles,  his 
little  plans,  to  himself  than  John  Woodhatch  of 
Farm  Forlorn.  John's  heart  was  too  full  to 
overflowing  to  hold  its  secret.s  long,  the  parson 
thought,  not  knowing  his  friend  better  than  the 
rest  of  them,  or  at  least  not  gauging  to  its  depths 
the  truth  of  liis  strange  character. 

It  had  been  a quiet  funeral  in  the  old  place, 
but  there  had  been  considerable  interest  evinced. 
Funerals  were  rare  shows  at  Skegs  Shore,  and  the 
master  of  Farm  Forloni  had  bren  expected  to 
make  a brave  display,  it  being  the  firet  “ turn- 
out” from  the  farm  in  his  time.  Morris  had  not 
been  buried  thence,  and  now  Morris’s  sister — ^to- 
ken of  the  peace  between  her  and  Mr.  Woodhatch, 
and  of  her  perfect  confidence  in  him,  despite  the 
old  stern  doubts  which  the  world  had  had — was 
the  first  to  pass  from  the  shelter  of  the  old  farm 
to  the  universal  shelter  which  Mother  Earth  af- 
fords. 

There  had  been  no  display,  however,  and  Skega 
Shore  folk  were  hardly  satisfied.  It  was  not  a 
funeral  worthy  of  John  Woodhatch.  There  were 
no  feathers  or  mutes;  and  as  for  the  black  hat- 
bands and  streamere,  necessary  for  all  decent 
mourners,  they  had  been  irreverently  ignored. 
John  Woodliatch  had  simply  carried  out  Miss 
Brake’s  instructions ; he  had  acted  mechanically 
through  it  all.  It  was  the  living,  not  the  dead, 
which  was  affecting  him.  Here  was  one  friend 
gone,  at  least  one  who  had  trusted  him  to  the 
last,  and  against  whom  he  had  not  a word  to  say. 
What  might  have  been,  had  she  lived  longer,  he 
did  not  know;  he  did  not  care  to  know.  That 
she  would  have  drifted  from  him  he  was  perfect- 
ly assured.  People  tired  of  him  so  soon ! — grew 
desperately  sick  of  him  and  his  philanthropy  to- 
gether, and  hurried  away,  with  a few  unmeaning 
protestations  of  regai-d,  leaving  him  and  his  shal- 
low theories  together,  and  to  die  together,  for 
what  they  knew  or  cared.  This  was  John  Wood- 
hatch’s  conviction,  and  it  did  not  add  any  bright- 
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ness  to  his  face  when  they  were  all  back  again 
at  the  farm,  and  the  blinds  were  drawn  up  and 
life  seemed  to  have  recommenced  in  the 
house.  ^ 

“ I’m  thinking  ye’re  a bit  too  much  oppressed 
John,  by  all  this,”  said  Parson  Larcom,  sudden’ 
ly ; “ and  yet  Pv-o  never  thought  ve  a man  to  give 
way  like  a child.”  ' “ 

“ I have  always  fancied  myself  terriblv  strong  ” 
answered  the  otlier ; “ but  then  it  tnu  all  fancy  ” 

“ She’s  at  rest  now,  poor  soul ; and  life  on 
earth  was  not  a parteecularly  happy  one  to  her 
I take  it,”  added  Mr.  Larcom.  ’ 

“ I’m  not  thinking  of  her,”  answered  the  farm- 
er, restlessly ; “ so  you  need  not  preach  me  a ser- 
mon on  the  vanities  of  life.  I do  not  need  any 
cunstdalion,  Alec ; I am  quite  resigned.” 

“ Tliiit’s  weel.” 

“ Where  is  Lucy  ? — where  is  Morice  ?” 

I “ Lucy  is  packing  up,  I think,  and  Morice  is 
with  her,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Ah,  yea  ! packing  up  to  go  away ; ttiat’s  true. 
When  do  you  leave  here,  old  man  ?”  he  asked 
carelessly.  ’ 

I “ To-morrow.” 

I " And  you  think  of  going  abroad?” 

“ Picsently — very  soon,  that  is,”  said  Mr.  Lar- 
cora.  “There  is  all  this  French  law  and  French 
money  to  look  after ; and  Lucy  is  not  so  strong 
as  she  should  be,  and  I’m  thinking  a change  will 
not  do  me  any  harm.” 

“ Change  is  gixid  for  us  all,”  John  Woodhatch 
answered,  absently;  “but  then  it  is  a world  of 
change,  if  we  only  wait  patiently.” 

“ And  talking  about  waiting,  John,”  remarked 
the  parson,  “ it  strikes  me  that  ye  show  a most 
decceded  reluctance  to  read  tlie  poor  thing’s  last 
will  and  tastament.  It’s  vary  woonderful,”  he 
added,  “ but  ye  don’t  seem  to  care  what  becoomes 
of  her  money.” 

“ I do  not  care.” 

“ Yo  would  nut  care  if  she  had  not  left  ye  a 
penny.  I’ll  be  boond,”  he  remarked. 

“ She  has  not  left  me  a jienny,”  came  the  echo 
back. 

“ Oh  ! ye  know,  then.” 

“ She  told  me  long  ago  I should  only  waste  her 
money  on  the  vile  and  criminal,  or  the  hopeless- 
ly base  and  the  desperately  ungrateful,”  answer- 
ed John  Woodhatch  ; “ and  .so  money  would  nev- 
er  be  of  any  good  in  niy  hands.  She  was  a far- 
seeing  woman,  and  God  knows,  Alec,  she  was 
right  eiiougli.” 

He  leaned  forward,  clasped  his  big  brown 
hands  togetlier,  and  looked  sternly  ahead  of  him. 
Mr.  Ijirirom  filled  his  pipe  slowly,  and  regarded 
his  friend  sideways  during  the  process. 

“ What  has  happened,  Jolin?” 

“ Very  little  you  would  care  to  hear.” 

“ Yc  imve  been  disappointed  in  Greg,”  said  the 
parson  ; “ 1 see  that.” 

“ Y'es.” 

“ And  Kitty  ?”  he  added,  shrewdly.  “ In  Kitty 


“ I told  ye  long  ago  that  scheme  of  yours  would 
all  end  unsartisiactoriiy,”  said  the  parson.  “1 
was  sure  of  it  long  ago.  Ye  did  not  go  the  right 
wav  to  work,  John,  from  the  vary  fii-st.” 

“ What  would  you  have  done  ?”  asked  theother, 
sharply.  “ Here  were  two  souls  to  be  saved,  and 
it  was  inv  task  to  save  them.  Where  has  been 
tlie  mistake  ?” 

Alec  Larcom  was  always  ready  for  ai^iment; 
flint  and  steel  would  not  more  surely  bring  forffi 
sparks  of  fire  than  the  woids  of  these  two  men  in 
disputation.  Two  men  of  strong  opinions,  Md  of 
contrary  opinions,  and  both  dogged  and  vain  for 
all  their  rough-and-ready  virtues,  it  was  only  Lucy’s 
tact  whicli  had  saved  many  a sharp  contest  be- 
tween them. 

“Where  has  been  veer  mistake,  John  ?”  said 
the  other,  leaning  back  in  bis  chair  and  puffing 
his  pijie  coniplaeently.  “Ye  have  thought  too 
much  of  veer  own  plans,  and  too  leetle  of  a 
friend’s  senseeble  advice.  Ye  have  gone  on  like 
a blind  mole,  thinking  yeerself  mighty  wise  and 
mighty  clever,  and  that  money,  good  woids,  and 
perfect  coiifeedenoe  would  do  everything  in 

“ Yes ; tliat  was  the  idea.  Why  has  it  failed 
so  miserably  ?” 

“ Ye  have  thought  of  yeerself,  and  ye  have  not 
taken  God  into  your  plans.  Ye  have  gone  on  as 
if  there  wasn’t  a God — and  that’s  jest  it,  now, 
shouted  the  Methodist ; “ that’s  the  warst  of  y^ 
good  as  ye  are,  unselfish  as  ye  may  be,  ye  haven  t 
been  one  bit  or  scrap  reicegious,  or  trusted  to  the 
— to  tlie  adveece  of  releegious  men.” 

“ I thouglit  I knew  better  than  you,  you  mean . 
said  John  Woodhatch.  “ Ah  ! perhaps  I did. 
where  I have  failed  )’ou  would  have  failed.  They 
would  have  never  trusted  you,  Alec — they  never 
liked  you,  not  one  of  them." 

“Ye  know  iiarthing— absolutely  narthmg— 
about  that,”  said  the  other,  decisively. 

“As  for  religious  men,  what  are  they?  "J’*: 
have  they  done  belter  than  we  worldlings,  but 
blunder  more,  and  rave  over  other  pwple’s  blun- 
ders. No,”  he  cried,  “ I am  not  a religious  mau. 

“ It’s  a peety,  then.” 

“ Are  religious  men  more  useful  than^we  are 
more  generous,  more  commonly  honest  ? ’ he  »idt 
scoffiiigly ; “ do  they  not  think  more  of  themselves, 
and  of  the  world  ? — is  not  money  as  much  their 
god  as  Him  they  affect  to  worship?” 

“Jolin,  ye’re  raving.” 

“ And  you  are  forgetting  the  will,  pi^hcr, 
which  has  to  be  read  to-night,”  said  Woodhaton 
“the  will  which  leaves  all  the  money  to  Kitty 
Vanch,  you  know.”  . , 

“ Gai  d bless  us,  I don’t  know  that !”  ejaculatca 
Mr.  I>arcom,  as  the  pipe  fell  from  his 
was  shattered  to  pieces  on  the  floor.  “ * ® ^ 

known  this  all  along,  then.  This  is  veer  doingi 
and  ye  have  inflnencSl  that  poor  mad  body  to  pitc  i 
it  all  away  from  us.  Ye  have  turned 
Lucy,  and  Lucy’s  child  and  me,  and  I wn  bitterly 
deesappointed  in  ye.” 

“Never  mind  the  naoDey.  Go  on  with  yow 
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sermon  on  human  vanities,  Alec,”  said  the  farmer, 
bitterly.  ” What  is  money,  after  all  ?” 

“ Ye  need  not  jest — ye  have  acted  badly  in  all 
this.” 

“I  have  not  acted  at  all.  But  you  are  wel- 
come to  misjudge  me — I am  prepareii  for  that,” 
he  answered,  sternly.  “ It  will  end  the  story 
quite  consistently.” 

“ How  do  ye  know  all  the  money  is  left  to 
Kitty  Vanch  ?”  asked  the  parson  ; “ have  ye  open- 
ed the  will  y” 

“ No.” 

“ Tlien — ” 

“ She  spoke  of  her  money  once  or  twice  on  the 
day  she  died,  and  told  me,  1 think,  in  what  way 
she  had  left  it." 

“Y'e  may  be  mistaken.” 

“ Likely  enough.  I am  altogether  a mistaken 
man,  for  that  matter.” 

“And  this  being  right,  ye  could  not  put  in  a 
■word,  whilst  there  was  time,  for  us  ?”  said  the 
parson,  reproachfully — “ ye  who  guess  what  a 
terreeble  grind  my  life  has  been,  and  how  I have 
never  known  the  common  carmfoits  of  life  from 
begeenning  to  the  end.” 

“ You  have  had  religion  to  console  you,  and  it 
will  console  you  again,”  said  John  Woodhutch. 

Alec  Larc-om  looked  hard  into  the  stern  face 
of  the  speaker,  like  a man  who  would  see  a fur- 
ther insult  in  the  words  conveyed,  and  yet  was 
inclined  to  doubt  if  there  were  any  fresh  bitter- 
ness of  satire  in  them.  And  there  was  not.  John 
Woodhatcli’s  anger  had  died  away,  and  he  si)oke 
with  some  amount  of  envy  of  the  minister’s  power 
to  find  consolation,  comfort,  relief,  where  he  could 
not — with  sorrow,  even,  that  it  was  beyond  his 
ow  n power,  he  being  a stronger  and  more  skeptic- 
al man. 

He  went  to  the  safe,  unlocked  it,  and  drew  forth 
the  will ; and  Alec  Larcom's  hands  shook  as  they 
were  planted  on  his  knees,  with  a faint  effort  at 
composure,  pitiable  to  witness. 

“We  had  better  send  for  Lucy,”  said  John 
Woodhatch ; “ she  is  concerned  in  this.” 

“ Yes ; I had  forgotten  Lucy,  poor  child,”  said 
Mr.  Larcora. 

Lucy  was  sent  for,  and  presently  she  joined  the 
two  men  in  the  farm  parlor,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  timidly  as  she  entered,  us  if  in  doubt  as 
to  the  motive  which  rerjuired  her  presence  there. 
Did  she  remember  five  years  ago  in  that  room  too 
well  just  then — the  eve  of  her  going  away  from 
the  farm,  when  John  Woodhatch  told  her  of  her 
father’s  wishes,  and  his  know^ledge  of  the  ho[)e- 
lessness  of  the  deep  love  he  had  always  had  for 
her?  She  seemed  relieved  when  she  noticed  the 
papers  in  John  Woodhatch’s  hands,  and  when 
John  said, 

“ There  is  Miss  Brake’s  will  to  consider,  Lucy, 
and  you  may  probably  be  mentioned  in  it.” 

“ Is  it  necessary  to  read  it  now  ?”  she  n.skcd. 

“You  are  going  away  to-morrow,  and  there 
may  be  something  important  to  consider,”  he 
said,  calmly — so  verr’  calmly  that  it  sounded  like 
a different  tone  of  voic*e  frem  that  which  he  had 
always  used  toward  her.  She  wondered  a little 
what  might  be  in  his  thoughts,  or  what  her  fa- 
ther and  he  had  been  discussing  together,  and 
then  she  sat  down  between  them  and  waited  ])a- 
tiently.  She  was  not  excited  at  what  might  l)e 
the  tenor  of  the  document  in  John  Woodhatch’s 
hands;  she  looked  from  him  to  her  father  oiri- 
ously  and  for  an  instant  again  before  the  seal 
was  broken  and  the  farmer  read  aloud  the  last 
wishes  of  Hester  Brake. 

It  was  a short  will ; it  had  evidently  not  taken 
long  for  the  testator  to  make  up  her  mind  what 
to  do  with  her  money,  or  to  arrange  for  the  <iis- 
posal  of  her  money  after  that  mind  ha<l  been 
once  made  up.  And  it  was  as  John  Wooflhatch 
had  sketched  forth.  All  the  property  of  which 
she  was  possessed,  and  to  which  she  might  he  en- 
titled in  any  way,  went  absolutely  and  forever  to 
her  tried  friend  and  companion  Katherine  Vanch, 
and  on  the  one  condition  that  she  should  not 
marry  Gregory  Dorward.  Otherwise  the  whole  of 
the  property  was  to  revert  to  Lucy  Brake.  And 
she  appointed  Alexander  Larcom  and  a certain 
solicitor  at  Boston  as  executors  to  her  will. 

“ I shall  decline  to  act  as  executor  to  the  doc- 
ument,” said  Mr.  Larcom,  compressing  his  thin 
lips.  “ I haven’t  been  consoolted  in  the  matter, 
and  the  lawyer  may  have  it  all  his  own  wav  for 
me.” 

“ I think  I would  act,  Alec,”  John  Woodhatch 
remarked,  quietly ; “ it  will  be  for  the  advantage 
of  your  daughter  here.” 

“ I don’t  see  that.” 

“Kitty  Vanch  will  marry  Greg  Dorward,’’ said 
the  farmer. 

(to  BX  OOHTINDKtI.] 


SURF-RIDERS  OF  HAWAII. 

Owi.vo  to  the  entire  absence  of  coral  reef,  the 
surf  at  all  times  breaks  on  these  shores  with  pro- 
digious violence.  But  in  stormy  weather  this  is 
of  course  iucreased  tenfold,  and  the  great  greeu 
billows  come  rushing  in  with  overwhelming  force. 
These  are  the  delight  of  the  surf-riders.  Each 
cames  a surf-^id,  which  is  simply  a woo<icn 
plank,  and  raiment  is  of  coureo  almost  nil. 
bunging  ^neath  the  first  wave,  they  rise  beyond 
It,  and  swim  ovit  to  sea  till  they  meet  another, 
and  then  another,  in  each  case  diving  just  at  the 
right  moment  to  allow  the  billow  to  pass  over 
them.  If  they  miscalculate  by  one  second,  the 
them  and  dashes  them  shoreward, 
when  they  need  to  be  good  swimmers  to  escape 
bemg  battered  on  the  rocks.  But  long  practice 
makes  perfect,  and  many  of  the  surf-riders  dive 
safely  l)eneath  each  successive  wave,  till  they 
reach  the  comparatively  smooth  water  beyond  the 
swell.  Then  laying  themselves  flat  on  their  board, 
they  prepare  for  their  exciting  ride.  Their  first 
care  is  to  select  a winning  sea-horse.  They  cal- 
culate that  every  tlnrd  wave  is  larger  than  the 
t’cst,  and  rushes  higher  on  the  beach ; so  their 


aim  is  to  mount  the  bigge.st  billow,  which  carries 
them  slioreward  at  almost  lightning  speed. 

The  ride  has  all  the  excitement  of  a race;  for 
should  the  rider  fail  to  keep  his  plank  at  exactly 
the  right  angle  on  the  crest  of  the  green  billow, 
he  will  be  overtaken  by  the  breaking  surf  of  the 
wave  which  follows,  and  to  avoid  this  must  again 
dive  beneath  it,  and  swim  out  to  sea  to  make  a 
fresh  start.  Should  he  fail  to  selec^t  the  right 
wave  as  his  courser,  and  find  himself  on  one  of 
the  lesser  waves,  the  result  is  the  same,  as  it  will 
break  ere  he  reaches  the  shore,  and  he  must  again 
do  battle  with  the  pitiless  surf  and  swim  for  his 
life.  But  the  man  whose  skill  and  luck  are  alike 
good  has  a wildly  exhilarating  race.  He  lies  poised 
on  the  rushing  wave,  apparently  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, -with  the  tumultuous  waters  and  the  dashing 
surf  raging  on  every  side.  If  he  can  direct  his 
course  toward  the  sandy  beach,  the  wave  will  car- 
ry him  right  on  to  it ; but  there  is  always  danger 
of  being  swept  on  to  the  cruel  black  roc-ks,  where 
the  al)lest  stcerer  finds  it  hard  to  discern  the  nar- 
row passages  through  which  the  .seething  watei-s 
rush  so  madly ; and  often  he  is  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  trusty  surf-board,  and  again  turning  sea- 
ward, plunge  beneath  the  wave  and  make  his  way 
to  some  point  where  he  can  swim  ashore  in  safety. 
His  surf-board  is  probably  reduced  to  splinters  in 
a few  seconds’ — a loss  which  is  to  him  as  serious 
as  that  of  a favorite  bat  to  a cricketer. 

The  boards  most  in  favor  are  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  viri-viri,  which  is  very  light.  It  grows 
in  the  mountains,  and  is  much  u.scd  for  making 
fences,  as  it  is  a kindly  shrub.  You  have  but  to 
stick  one  of  its  branches  in  the  earth,  and  it  takes 
root,  and  soon  is  covered  with  a blaze  of  scarlet 
blossoms.  A good  surf-board  is  about  an  inch 
and  a half  in  thickness,  about  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  eight  feet  long,  and  should  be  slightly 
hollowed  down  the  centre,  and  rounded  at  one  end. 
It  is  stained  black,  frc’piently  rubbed  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  anri  preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  be- 
ing wrapi)ed  up  in  cloth  and  hung  up  in  some 
safe  corner  of  the  house.  It  is  called  pafM  he 
ndhi — which  means  wave-sliding  board — and  is 
so  named  from  the  papa,  or  sledge,  formerly  used 
in  a game  called  horiia,  which  exactly  answered 
to  the  toboggan  of  the  Canadians. 


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

STOVES. 

Opes  fires,  furnace  heat,  hot  pipes,  and  stoves 
— these  are  the  appliances  which  we  use  for 
warming  our  hou.ses  in  winter.  Which  are  the 
best,  or,  rather,  what  are  the  chief  merits  and  de- 
fects of  each? 

As  to  economy  of  fuel,  it  is  well  known  that 
metal  stoves  have  the  great  advantage.  As  much 
as  ninety-four  and  a half  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
generated  has  been  utilized  in  a stove  of  the  best 
construction,  leaving  only  five  and  a half  per  cent, 
of  waste.  In  the  open  fire  about  eighty  i>pr  cent, 
of  the  heat  goes  directly  up  the  chimney.  But 
in  the  stove  tlie  heat  is  disengaged,  or  may  be,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nmin,  in  the  centre  of  the  air 
space  that  is  to  be  warmed,  and  it  must  wartu 
that  sp.aee  before  it  can  find  any  escape  other 
than  through  the  narrow  cimnnei  of  the  stove- 
pipe. The  longer  the  pipe,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  that  may  be  utilized.  But  as  the 
pipe  is  an  unsightly  object,  it  sometimes  can  not 
be  used  for  that  reason. 

The  amount  and  the  character  of  the  radiation 
from  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Gallon  e.stimates  that  “ with  a stove-pipe 
heate<l  at  the  end  nearest  the  stove  to  a dull  red 
heat  of  l‘2oO°F.,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  allow 
the  heat  to  ta:  diminished  to  l.'sio  at  the  further 
end,  it  would  be  found  that  at  the  stove  eml  of 
the  pipe  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat 
emitted  [at  that  point]  is  given  out  by  radiation 
to  the  walls,  and  only  eight  per  cent,  to  the  air; 
but  at  the  exit  end  the  [lesser  ipiantity  of]  heat  is 
nearly  etpially  divided,  the  walls  receiving  fifty- 
five  and  the  air  forty-five  per  cent.”  In  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  fuel  burned,  the  apparatus 
heats  the  air  more  rapidly  when  it  is  at  a low  de- 
gree of  heat.  When  it  is  at  a high  degree,  it 
heats  the  walls  and  the  fuvuiUire  more  rapuily, 
and  these  in  turn  warm  the  air  of  the  room  by 
radiation.  The  gentle  heat  of  the  porcelain 
stoves  that  are  used  in  Western  Europe  is  even 
more  efficient,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
fuel  used,  than  our  ordinary  overheated  stove ; 
but  our  colder  winters  make  hot  stoves  almost  a 
necessity  wliere  there  is  any  question  of  economy 
of  fuel.  We  need  only  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  their  disadvantages. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  stove  heating? 

There  are  two.  One  is  their  tendency  to  make 
the  air  excessively  dry — a fault  easily  remedied 
by  providing  for  sufficient  cvaimratiou  of  water. 
The  other  is  that  a hot  .stove  may  give  out.  in  one 
or  more  ways,  the  gas  known  as  carbonic  oxide. 

This  is  a stronger  poison  than  carbonic  acid 
gas : one  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  air  kills  rapidly ; 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  produces  serious  hea<l- 
aches.  It  is  formed  (1)  by  the  imperfect  combus- 
tion of  carbon,  as  when  we  see  tho  blue  flame 
playing  over  the  surface  of  half  - ignited  coals. 
Wlien  there  is  plenty  of  draught  this  is  carried 
away,  the  combustion  becomes  active,  and  the 
carbonic  oxide  ceases  to  be  formetl.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  there  is  little  danger  that  this 
gas  should  escape  into  the  air  we  breathe.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  stove  be  mode  of 
inferior  ])orous  metal,  the  carbonic  oxide  may  es- 
cape into  the  room.  (2)  “Carbonic  oxide  may 
also  be  produced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting 
on  tlic  carbon  in  the  iron  if  heattnl  to  a re<l  heat.” 
A reii-hot  stove  is  not  a rare  sight  with  us  in  win- 
ter-time ; it  is  thus  a source  of  danger,  and  for 
yet  one  more  reason.  (3)  Red-hot  iron  may  take 
up  the  oxygen  from  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
of  an  occupied  room,  and  thus  turn  it  into  car- 
bonic oxide.  Morin  finds  this  danger  to  be  much 
greater  with  cast-iron  than  with  wrought -iron 


stoves.  It  is  materially  diminished  if  the  stove 
have  a proper  lining  of  fire-brick.  But  the  main 
rule  in  pi-actice  is  the  familiar  one — not  to  let  the 
stove  get  red-hot.  A headache  in  a stove-heated 
room  should  remind  one  of  this  often-forgotten 
rule. 

When  wood  is  consumed  instead  of  coal,  the 
shutting  of  the  stove  damper,  by  checking  the 
combustion,  may  turn  the  stove  into  a charcoal- 
producing  apparatus ; and  when  the  charcoal 
burns,  enough  carbonic  acid  gas  is  sometimes 
disengaged  to  poison  the  occupants  of  the  room. 

These  dangere  of  stoves  are  inseparable  from 
their  benefits,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
easily  guarded  against.  Dickens  called  the  Amer- 
ican stove  “a  red-hot  demon.”  Unless  it  be  red- 
hot,  however,  it  is  no  demon,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a good  spirit.  It  is  in  any  case  a truly  American 
institution,  and  will  become  even  more  conqiletely 
so  as  our  forests  are  destioyed  and  wood  fires  be- 
come things  of  the  past.  The  era  of  metal  stoves 
will  not  pass  away ; it  remains  only  for  inventors 
to  continue  to  improve  them,  and  for  housekeep- 
ers to  see  that  they  never  take  on  the  character 
of  the  “ red-hot  demon.” 

Tin  s Ml  NSON  t’OAN. 


THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  CHANGES. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  inst.  the  long- 
expected  changes  in  the  New  York  Custom-house 
were  made  by  the  President.  James  L.  BKNEDirr 
was  nominated  to  succeed  General  Charles  K. 
Graham  as  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  and  General 
Graham  w.os  made  Naval  Officer  in  place  of  Silas 
W.  Burt,  named  for  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commi.ssion.  Mr.  Benedict,  who  is  pro- 
moted from  the  position  of  Auditor,  has  served 
for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Custom-house.  He 
first  began  his  labors  in  the  customs  service  un- 
der Collector  John  Cck  hrane,  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment being  May  1,  1853.  He  is  a native  of 
this  State.  Genenil  Graham  has  long  been  prom- 
inent in  public  matters  in  this  city,  lie  has 
served  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  former 
winning,  during  the  late  war,  the  brevet  rank  of 
Major-General.  In  his  profession  as  an  engineer 
he  has  had  much  to  do  with  local  public  works. 
He  was  a[ipointcd  Surveyor  of  the  Port  July  20, 
1878,  to  succeed  (xeneral  E.  A.  Merritt,  who  suc- 
ceeded President  Arthur  as  Collector.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  new  position  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  old. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

The  first  “ clean-up”  ever  made  by  a gold-min- 
ing company  in  New  York  State  took  place  a few 
days  ago  on  the  north  branch  of  the  West  Cana- 
da Creek,  in  Fulton  County.  Wide  attention  has 
been  attracted  within  the  past  two  years  to  the 
gold  fields  of  Fulton  and  Hamilton  counties,  and 
many  claims  have  been  taken  up.  The  company 
which  made  the  “ clean-up”  has  a mill  running, 
and  had  taken  out  about  two  hundred  tons  of 
gold-bearing  gravel.  The  yield  of  gold  was  found 
to  be  about  *3  75  a ton,  and  the  cost  of  raining 
and  milling  is  said  to  be  at  present  about  eighty- 
seven  cents  a ton.  It  is  expecUsl  that  not  less 
than  six  mills  will  be  in  operation  before  the 
close  of  the  spring.  The  metal  is  of  a bright 
yellow,  resembling  Australian  gold  move  than  it 
resembles  that  obtained  on  the  western  side  of 
this  continent.  It  is  claimed  by  those  interested 
that  the  Northern  New  York  gold  fields  are  “ no 
longer  an  experiment.” 

Speaking  of  interesting  feats  in  telegraphy,  a 
San  Franci.sco  paper  recalls  a noteworthy  ex- 
change of  words  between  that  city  and  Valencia 
Bay,  Ireland.  An  unbroken  circuit  was  made 
from  San  Francisco  to  Heart’s  Content  (some 
4500  miles),  the  cable  landing  on  the  American 
side,  and  the  operator  there  was  asked  by  the 
operator  in  San  Francisco  to  see  how  soon  he 
could  got  an  answer  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  message  sent  from  San  Francisco 
was  : “ To  ojierator,  Valencia  Bay  : Ten  o’clock 
here;  what  time  is  it  with  you?”  Almost  in- 
stantly the  reply  came : “ Six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  maids  are  milking  cows.”  The  ex- 
change of  woixls  occupied  not  more  than  three 
minutes. 

A tramp  recently  invaded  a Western  village, 
and  was  taken  into  custody.  The  time  between 
the  arrest  and  the  next  issue  of  the  local  paper 
was  devotetl  by  the  editor  to  ascertaining  the  so- 
cial status  of  the  stranger,  and  the  result  of  the 
investigation  was  announced  as  follows : “ He 
turns  out  to  be  a regular  cosmopolitan — he  has 
no  home.” 

“ Mum  Sociable”  is  the  contradictory  term  em- 
ployeil  to  designate  a variety  of  church  entertain- 
ment that  is  popular  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  attended  by  the  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
every  one  who  speaks  has  to  pay  a fine.  A bro- 
ther wlio  attends  with  his  wife,  mother-in-law, 
and  a few  daughters  doesn’t  indulge  in  much 
conversation  himself  till  he  gets  the  family  head- 
ed for  home. 

At  a recent  card  party  in  the  house  of  a Lon- 
don dentist,  says  Truth,  the  counters  used  were 
false  teeth.  As  they  were  all  of  equal  value, 
it  was  n case  of  “ a tooth  for  a tooth.”  Tho  la- 
dies wore  at  first  somewhat  shy  about  touching 
tho  little  white  heaps,  but  they  soon  overcame 
this  sensitiveness.  When  the  counters  were  emi- 
morateil  at  the  close  of  the  game  “ there  were  only 
three  more  than  had  been  originally  given  out.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a tunnel  under 
the  English  Channel  would  be  812,<X)0,000.  If 
a man  owning  a tunnel  connecting  England  with 
the  continent  should  offer  to  exchange  properties 
on  even  terms  with  a man  owning  a bridge  con- 


necting New  York  with  Brooklyn,  what  would  be 
thought  of  tho  bridge  owner  if  he  should  not 
jump  at  the  bargain  ? 

A man  was  arrested  on  a railway  train  near 
Topeka,  Kansas,  a few  days  ago,  with  eight  gold 
coins  in  his  [lossession  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  manufactured  with  the  view  of  defrauding 
numismatists.  They  are  duplicates  of  coins  i.«- 
sued  by  the  government  from  1794  to  18o5,  and 
are  of  gold  of  standard  fineness.  They  are  worth 
ns  iniicli  ns  tho  gold  in  u coin  of  the  same  de- 
nomimition  and  of  recent  is.suo ; but  if  the  coins 
were  genuine,  they  would  be  worth  about  one 
hundred  dollars  each  to  niimi.smaiists.  It  is  said 
that  the  man’s  offense  comes  under  the  law  mak- 
ing it  a crime  to  manufacture  a coin  of  a simili- 
tude to  coins  of  the  United  Slates.  If  he  could 
sell  the  products  of  his  mint  as  rare  coins  for 
about  twenty  times  their  value,  he  could  afford 
even  to  outdo  the  government  in  the  matter  of 
fineness  of  material,  and  to  u.oe  gold  in  which 
there  should  be  absolutely  no  alloy. 

Two-cent  postage  stamps  are  to  take  the  place 
of  three-cent  stamps  in  this  country  on  October 
1 ; but  persons  who  date  their  letters  1882  till  a 
considerable  part  of  1883  is  gone  will  continue 
for  .several  months  after  October  to  put  three- 
cent  stamps  on  their  envelopes. 

A Chinese  lad  has  uncon.scioiisly  become  a dis- 
turbing element  in  the  large  Pullman  car  works 
at  St.  I/Ouis.  He  was  put  to  work  in  a room  with 
the  ornamental  painters,  preparatory  to  going 
into  a technical  school.  A hundreil  men  struck. 
The  superintendent  says  he  will  not  yield  to  tho 
strikers. 

Some  curious  facts  were  .set  forth  recently  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Electro-technic  Society  of 
Berlin  by  Herr  Massmann,  which  came  to  light  in 
the  course  of  observations  made  on  the  German 
telegraph  lines  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Po.st-office.  Speaking  of  the  attacks  of  wood- 
peckers on  the  poles,  he  did  not  credit  the  theory 
that  the  birds  mistake  the  sound  jiroduced  in  the 
poles  by  the  vibrating  wires  for  the  humming  of 
insects,  since  they  often  finil  insects  in  the  dry 
wood.  The  birds  spare  not  even  the  yioles  which 
are  treated  with  such  substances  as  siil|)hate  of 
copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  sublimate  of  murcurv, 
or  creosote.  Under  the  eaves  of  buildings  whore 
wires  run  into  telegraph  offices,  circuit.s  are  often 
completed  in  an  annoying  way  by  swallows  build- 
ing their  earth  nests  between  wires  which  are 
close  together.  Contacts  between  wire  and  wire 
are  frequently  made  also  by  large  birds,  such  as 
bustards,  storks,  swans,  and  wild  ducks,  alighting 
on  the  sagging  wires. 

The  prospectus  of  the  exhibition  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Cork,  Ireland,  during  July,  August,  and 
September  of  the  present  year,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Bandon, 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork,  has  been 
issued.  The  object  of  the  exposition  is  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Ireland. 
It  is  set  forth  that  the  occasion  will  afford  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  bringing  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  America  and  Ireland  into 
direct  communication.  The  United  States  Consul 
at  Cork,  writing  of  the  demand  for  American  pro- 
ducts in  the  markets  of  Ireland,  says  the  shortest 
way  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  is  wanted  is  to  tell 
what  is  not  wanted,  and  in  this  list  he  mentions 
root  crojis,  whiskey,  millinery  goods,  wool  and 
woollen  goods,  ale,  beer,  and  porter,  expensive 
clothing,  books,  hides,  aerated  waters,  raw  flax, 
poultij,  burden  animals,  caqiet  goods,  cheap  hats 
and  caps,  and  sausage  casings.  Applications  for 
sp.aee  from  American  exhibitors  will  not  be  re- 
ceived later  than  March  10. 

Something  concerning  the  nature  of  the  safe- 
guards thrown  around  children  who  are  employ- 
ed in  the  industries  of  France  may  be  gathered 
from  notices  recently  printed  in  Le  Journal  Of- 
Jirifl.  They  may  not  be  employed  in  any  factory 
wherc  large  quantities  of  dust  or  injurious  vapor 
are  produced,  nor  on  any  work  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  or  where  there  would  be  risk  of  injury 
from  falls.  Boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
girls  under  eighteen  are  not  allowed  to  be  employ, 
ed  in  rag-picking  and  sorting,  except  in  well- 
ventilated  apartments.  There  are  restrictions  as 
to  the  weight  of  loads  that  children  may  wheel  in 
trucks  through  streets  or  factory  yards. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of 
the  Egyptian  rebellion  the  British  government 
bought  a ship-load  of  Kentucky  mules,  and  stall- 
ed them  toward  the  seat  of  war.  The  strife  came 
to  an  end  liefore  the  mules  reached  the  other 
side  of  tlie  ocean,  and  no  little  interest  was  man- 
ifested here  concerning  the  future  of  tlie  British 
government  with  several  hundred  Kentucky  mules 
on  its  hands,  and  no  vortex  of  strife  into  which 
they  could  be  urged.  It  seems  that  some  of  the 
mules  were  landed  at  Gibraltar,  where  there  were 
already  mules,  but  of  a different  variety.  Tho 
Spanish  mule’s  recommendation  is  that  he  can 
subsist  and  thrive  aftar  a fashion  on  the  least 
nutritious  of  solids.  His  diet  is  chopped  straw, 
with  an  occasional  liean  or  barleycorn  thrown  in. 
Tho  Kentucky  mule  requires  better  fodder.  His 
advantage  over  other  iniilra  is  that  a greater  per- 
centage of  his  food  is  converted  into  power.  Tin  >•<0 
that  were  left  at  Gibraltar  have  already  become 
the  subject  of  a communication  from  the  Unitcsl 
States  consul  there  to  the  State  Department  in 
Washington.  Consul  Spragtie  informs  Secrebtty 
Frclinghuy.scn  tha^p^overal  of  th<-ae  Auixrii'au 
mules  have  already  refttsed  eating  hoans,  and  do 
n<4-sccm  to  take  freely  to  barley.”  InteEnaliotial 
complicationa  may  arise  out  of  tbn  aitMlion.  It 
is  a question  whether  their  involuntary  tgpalrifl- 
tion  deprives  the  inulfiMiriMeai^t  bi-Gitiii 
protection  from  Af  Ihair  htrtfc. 
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ONLY  A BIT  OF  CALICO. 

HiB  mother  dead,  no  kith  nor  kin  had  he. 

And  80  one  came  who  eerved  eweet  Charity, 

To  take  him  where  a bnay  mnltitudc 
Of  orphaned  children  ahelter  found  and  food, 

And  much  ahe  wondered  aa  they  left  the  place 
He’d  called  his  home  for  yeare,  0|K)n  bis  face 
8nch  patient  resignation  to  behold, 

’Till,  watching  him  with  gentle  tlngera  fold 
Back  from  Ida  breast  his  jacket  old  and  thin, 

And  fondly  look  at  something  hid  within, 

She  asked,  “My  child,  what  treasure  have  yon  there 
That  you  are  guarding  with  such  tender  care?” 

“A  piece,”  he  shyly  said,  still  looking  down. 

With  shadowy  smile,  “of  my  dear  mother's  gown; 
The  gown  she  wore  the  day  she  siiid  to  me, 

‘If  yon  are  good,  not  long  we’ll  parted  be.’ 

It  gives  me  comfort  when  I look  at  it.” 

And  sewn  inside  the  jacket  was  a bit 
Of  coarsest  fabric,  but  so  glorified 
By  love  of  her,  the  mother  wlio  had  died. 

That  to  her  boy  it  brighter  seemed  by  far 
Than  brightest  gems  or  rarest  jewels  are. 

MARGAurt  Evtinok. 


LOVE  FEAST  AMONG  THE 
BUNKERS. 

Thk  Dunkers,  a sect  whose  doctrines  and  hab- 
its of  life  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Men- 
nonites,  derive  the  name  by  which  they  are  pop- 
ularly known  in  this  country  from  a German  word 
descriptive  of  tlieir  mode  of  bapti.sin  by  immer- 
sion, but  they  are  called  by  themselves  “ Breth- 
ren.” They  came  to  America  between  1719  and 
1729  from  Germany,  where  ‘ they  were  driven  by 
religious  persecution,  and  tii’St  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  are  still  more  numerous  than 
in  anv  other  State. 

Like  the  Friends,  they  practice  extreme  sim- 
plicity in  dress  and  speecii.  They  have  love- 
feasts,  practice  the  washing  of  feet,  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  anointing  willi  oil,  use  the  kis.s  of 
charity,  and  other  primitive  habits  of  worship. 
Owing  to  their  aversion  to  statistics,  which  they 
regard  as  savoring  of  pride,  it  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain trustworthy  accounts  of  tlieir  number,  but  it 
is  estimated  to  be  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
They  have  bisliops,  elders,  teachers,  and  deacons, 
are  opposed  to  war,  and  will  not  engage  in  law- 
suits. Their  annual  meeting,  which  is  held  about 
Whitsuntide,  which  this  year  occurs  on  the  13ih 
of  May,  is  attended  by  the  bishops  and  teachers, 
and  lay  representatives  chosen  by  their  congre- 
gations. 

HAIR  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  Greek  .and  Rohm-;  iadiu.-  were  »!,,  ;i 
long,  and  proud  -1  i'  ' i.i'  .Jewish  wo- 

r...  ;i.  Til"  (b-.  i 'k  iMiu  Koiiian  men,  like  the  He- 
' nil'll,  wore  tlieir  hair  cropped  close.  This 
tact  appears  by  the  medals  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  This  formed  a principal  disiiiiclion  be- 
tween the  dress  of  the  two  sexes.  A few  days 
previous  to  the  marriage  the  Grecian  lovere  cut  off 
their  hair  and  consecrateil  it  to  the  favorite  gods. 
An  old  writer  says  that  it  was  customary  among 
them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors 
of  their  houses  previous  to  interment.  They  also 
tore  their  hair,  or  shaved  it,  or  cut  it  off,  when 
mourning  for  their  deceased  friends.  Wlien  this 
eacrifice  was  made,  tiie  tresses  were  con.siimcd  on 
the  funeral  pyre  of  the  corpse.  Tlie  ancients,  we 
are  told,  imagined  that  no  person  could  die  till  a 
lock  of  hair  was  cut  off ; and  this  act,  they  sup- 
posed, was  performed  by  the  invisible  hand  of 
death,  or  Iris,  or  some  other  messenger  of  the 
gods.  This  hair  thus  cut  off  consecrated  the 
person  to  the  infernal  deities,  under  whose  juris- 
diction  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be.  It  was  a 
sort  of  firet-fruits  which  sanctified  the  whole. 
Whatever  was  the  fashion  with  respect  to  tlie 
hair,  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  imitate  the  mode 
of  their  masters.  The  hair  of  the  slaves  was  cut 
in  a peculiar  fashion,  which  was  instantly  changed 
when  they  obtained  their  freedom. 

The  use  of  artificial  hair  is  of  very  remote  ori- 
gin. It  was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Carthaginians.  The  trade  in  human 
hair  was  a regular  traffic  with  the  Romans.  Tlie 
favorite  blonde  hair  of  Germany  was  largely  im- 
ported into  Rome  in  tlie  days  of  Ovid ; and  tliose 
Roman  dames  who  did  not  wear  wig.s,  and  yet 
wished  to  conform  to  the  fashion,  powdered  their 
hair  with  a kind  of  gold-dust.  Dyeing  the  hair 
was  greatly  practiced  among  them.  “ The  Roman 
ladies  delighted  to  pile  up  their  hair  tower-like 
on  the  top  of  their  heads,  while  they  had  several 
rows  of  curls  arranged  formally  round  the  sides, 
and  sometimes  pendent  curls  in  addition.  Fash- 
ion also  regulated  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
among  men  in  the  later  times  of  Rome.  A boy’s 
hair,  for  instance,  was  cut  for  the  first  time  at 
seven  years  of  age,  and  again  at  fourteen.” 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  cutting  the 
hair  was  a great  dishonor.  Hence,  prisoners  of 
war  and  slaves  who  had  committed  auy  offense 
had  their  beads  shaved  or  liair  cut. 

desirable,”  says  an  anonymous  writer, 
“ was  a fine  head  of  hair  considered  by  the  R<^ 
mans  that  it  became  sacred,  and  was  often  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  on  important  occasions  of  mar- 
riage, victory,  escape  from  danger  and  death,  and 
burial  of  friends;  plucking  it  out  or  neglecting 
it  was  a token  of  affliction.  Remains  of  ibis 
feeling  are  manifested  in  roodei-n  times  by  pun- 
ishing various  offenses  by  cutting  the  hair,  by 
mortifying  the  pride,  as  in  the  tonsure  of  the 
priests  and  the  cropping  of  the  laity,  and  by 
mariiing  of  the  slave  by  the  shortness  of  the 
hair.” 

Tlie  ancient  Gauls  esteemed  it  an  honor  to 
hare  long  hair.  When  Jnlius  Cmsar  conquered 
them  be  made  them,  as  a token  of  submission, 
cut  off  their  hiur,  the  cropped  head  at  that  pe- 
riod being  the  peculiar  badge  of  slavery. 

Gr^ory  of  Tours  reports  that  it  was  long  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  blood  royal  among  the 
Frankish  kings  to  have  flowing  locks,  while  for 


other  persons  there  were  gradations  in  the  length 
and  peculiar  cut  of  the  hair,  according  to  rank, 
from  noble  down  to  close-cropped  slave.  When 
a prince  among  them  was  excluded  from  the  right 
of  succeeding  to  tlie  crown  his  hair  wus  cut  off. 
The  hair  was  worn  short  by  the  nobles  in  Franco 
from  the  time  of  Clovis;  but  as  they  became 
more  civilized  or  less  martial — which  is  often  the 
same  thing— they  allowed  their  hair  to  lengthen. 
In  the  time  of  Francis  I.  long  hair  was  worn  at 
court;  but  that  monarch,  proud  of  his  wound, 
himself  wore  short  hair,  in  tlie  Italian  and  Swi.s.s 
fashion,  which  soon  became  general.  In  tlie 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  fashion  of  wearing  long 
hair  wa.s  revived,  and  as  it  became  desirable  to 
have  the  hair  curl,  the  wigs  were  also  restored. 
Then  followed  the  era  of  hair-powder,  peiiwig,i, 
and  perukes  of  enormous  dimensions,  which  were 
swept  into  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  wherever 
that  may  haiqien  to  be,  by  the  fierce  democracy 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  shirtless  Jaco- 
bins restored  natural  hair  to  its  natural  use. 

Among  our  ancestors,  tlie  ancient  Britons  were 
proud  of  the  length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  and 
were  at  miicli  pains  at  dressing  it.  A standard 
authority  of  the  last  century  says  that  some  of 
them  carried  this  pride  to  an  extravagant  heiglit. 
A young  warrior,  wlio  was  taken  prisoner  and 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  reriuosted  that  no 
slave  might  be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair,  whicli 
was  remarkably  long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  stained  with  Ids  blood.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  natural  color  of  their  hair,  they 
used  wa-siies  to  render  it  .still  brighter.  One  of 
tliese  was  a composition  of  lime,  tallow,  and  a.sli- 
es  of  certain  vegetables.  As  the  length  of  tlieir 
hair  was  considered  as  a mark  of  dignity  and  no- 
ble birth,  various  arts  were  used  to  promote  its 
growth.  The  Britons  shaved  their  boards  but 
not  their  mustiiclies,  which — and  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Gauls  also — they  allowed  to  grow  to 
a considerable  lengtli. 


THE  FRENCH  POLICE  SYSTEM. 

Every  police  station  in  the  French  capital  has 
its  cells ; but  three  times  a day  pri.son  vans  come 
round  to  clear  out  the  inmates  and  convey  tlicm 
to  the  Depot.  The  advantage  of  tlius  collecting 
all  offenders  at  one  central  police  station  where 
the  .staff  of  detectives  can  get  a sight  of  them 
is  obvious.  The  Depot  contains  aliont  1 .lU  i-dls 
for  the  better  da.s.s  „{  otT>‘i>'h  r.-  ,ni.i  for  very 
gi'eat  criminals,  nnd  lu..  kuire  h ' - airing 

liiii'd  fif  ili-.M  ' r;'  oi.-s.-fd  and  fairly  rospeetalde 

^ ; in  the  others  all  the  tattered  and  dirty 

vagalionds  who  have  sunk  to  the  most  abject 
depth  of  poverty. 

In  botii  halls  the  prisonei-s  live  in  conmion, 
sleeping  at  nights  on  matlres.ses  laid  upon  plank 
beds ; and  interspersed  witli  tbeiii  ai-e  a iiiiml)ev  of 
vumtom,  or  spy  prisoiier.s,  wlio.se  business  it  is  to 
set  offendws  “ hlalibing.”  Every  day  brings  a 
fresh  squad  of  tlie.se  uu)>ili»ui,t\nA  tiioir  true  ipial- 
ity  is  not  known  even  to  the  prison  warders.  They 
are  dressed  sometiiiies  as  fashionable  cracksman, 
sometimes  as  beggai-s ; they  pass  themselves  off 
for  burglars.  Coiners,  or  petty  thieves,  according 
to  the  work  they  may  have  on  hand,  and  wliieli 
consists  in  “ pnmping"  certain  men.  Who  are 
thc.se  queer  fi.sJi  ? Not  regular  detectives,  but 
unaltaclicd  aoaitu  secrets,  forming  part  of  that 
mysterious  host  of  myrmidon.s  whom  the  Prefect 
of  Police  has  at  his  orders,  and  wlio  are  paid  by 
the  piece.  Many  of  them  must  be  convicts  who 
earn  remi.s.sion  of  their  8eiitence.s  and  doles  of 
caiiteen-money  by  acting  as  spies.  As  they  are 
only  recompensed  when  tlicy  render  effective  serv- 
ices, their  wits  grow  terribly  keen,  and  they  may 
generally  lie  trusted  to  twist  criminal  novices 
round  their  little  fingers.  When  a criminal  has 
remained  three  days  at  the  Depot  he  is  sent  to 
the  House  of  Detention  (Mazas),  and  there  he 
often  gets  a nwi/fon  for  liis  cell  companion.  If 
this  does  not  suffice  to  wring  the  truth  out  of 
him,  the  Juge  dTiistruction,  or  e.xaiiiining  magis- 
trate, tries  the  effect  of  a little  tantalizing  and 
moral  torture.  The  man  is  forbidden  to  see  his 
friends  or  to  write  to  them  ; he  is  kept  in  solitary 
confinement,  which  may  last  for  months ; and  he 
is  not  allowed  to  buy  any  little  luxuries  with  his 
own  money ; but  once  a week  the  Judge  tells  liim 
that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  see  his  friends,  to 
write,  smoke,  have  rations  of  wine,  and  eventually 
obtain  a mitigation  of  his  sentence,  if  he  tells 
the  truth.  Bo  he  does  tell  it  at  length  from 
sheer  weariness. 


METEOR  OR  EARTHQUAKE? 

The  newspapers  of  Southern  Rhode  Island  and 
Southeastern  Connecticut  have  contained  accounts 
of  a supposed  earthquake  wiiich  affected  that  dis- 
trict on  the  evening  of  February  “27.  Professor 
H.  A.  Newton,  of  Yale  College,  wbo  has  made  the 
matter  a special  study,  gives  it  os  his  opinion 
that  the  rumbling  heard  and  sensations  experi- 
encei  were  not  due  to  a shock  of  earthquake,  but 
to  the  visit  of  meteors.  As  a matter  of  fact  a 
remarkably  large  and  brilliant  meteor  was  seen 
by  tlie  people  of  tliat  region  at  the  very  time,  and 
it  is  now  believed  tbat  tliis  bmiy  must  have  pass- 
ed very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  if  it  did 
not  strike  it,  producing  tiie  plieiiomena  deserilied. 
Professor  Newton  says  it  is  a fact  that  in  alj  the 
instances  wliere  meteoric  bodies  imve  lieeii  known 
to  fail  upon  the  earth  noises  and  agitiiiions  of 
the  atmosphere  have  been  noticed  similar  to 
those  recently  experieiicei.1  in  the  vicinity  of  Nor- 
wich. A remarkable  instance  in  point  was  the 
meteoric  “ shower”  that  visiterl  Iowa  in  February 
of  1873.  Id  the  scientific  ropoi  t made  upon  that 
pbenoipenon  we  arc  told  that  those  who  happen- 
ed to  be  near  to  the  line  of  the  meteor’s  flight 
were  quite  overcome  with  fear,  as  it  seemed  to 
come  down  upon  them  with  a rapid  increase  of 
size  and  brilliaocy.  “ In  this  fright  the  animals 


took  a part,  horses  shying,  rearing,  and  plunging 
to  get  away,  the  dogs  retreating  and  barking  with 
signs  of  fear. . . .From  one  and  a half  to  two 
minutes  after  the  dazzling,  terrifying,  and  swiftly 
moving  mass  of  light  had  extinguished  itself  in 
five  sharp  flashes,  five  quickly  recurring  reports 
were  heard.  The  volume  of  sound  was  so  great 
tliHt  the  reverberations  seemeil  to  shake  tlie 
earth  to  its  foundations ; buildings  quaked  and 
rattled,  and  the  furniture  they  contained  jarred 
alxnit  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake;  in  fact, 
many  believed  that  an  earthquake  was  in  prog- 
ress. Quickly  succeeiling  and  blended  with 
tlie  explo.sions  came  hollow  bellowings  and  rat- 
tling sounds,  mingled  with  clang  and  clash  and 
roar,  tliat  rolled  away  southward,  as  if  a tornado 
of  fearful  power  was  retreating  on  the  meteor’s 
path.”  Afterward  about  eiglit  hundred  pounds 
of  meteoric  iron  in  masses  and  fragments  were 
collected  from  the  surface  of  tlie  prairie,  or 
plonglied  lip  during  the  sncceediiig  spring.  Pro- 
fessor Newton  believes  tliat  similar  fragments 
will  be  found  in  Eastern  I'onnocticut  as  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 


WH.XT  SOf’TAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  SUMNER. 

IV 

ON  THE  REASONS  WHY  MAN  IS  NOT 
ALTOGETHER  A BRUTE. 

The  Arabs  have  a story  of  a man  who  desired 
to  te.st  which  of  his  three  sons  loved  him  most. 
He  sent  them  out  to  see  whicli  of  the  three  would 
bring  him  the  most  valuable  present  The  three 
sons  met  in  a distant  city,  and  compared  the  gifts 
they  liad  found.  The  first  had  a carpet  on  whicli 
he  could  transport  himself  and  other.s  whitherao- 
ever  he  would.  The  .second  had  a medicine  which 
would  cure  any  disease.  The  third  had  a glass 
ill  which  lie  could  see  wiuit  was  going  on  at  any 
place  he  might  name.  The  third  used  his  glass 
to  see  wliat  was  going  on  at  home : he  saw  his 
father  ill  in  bed.  The  first  transported  all  three 
to  their  home  on  his  carpet.  Tlie  second  admin- 
istered the  medicine  and  saved  the  father’s  life. 
The  perplexity  of  the  father  when  he  had  to  de- 
cide which  son’s  gift  had  )>een  of  the  most  value 
to  him  illustrates  very  fairly  the  difficulty  of  say- 
ing whether  land,  labor,  or  capita!  is  most  essen- 
tial to  production.  No  production  is  possible  with- 
out  the  co-operation  of  all  tlirec. 

We  know  that  men  once  lived  on  the  sponta- 
neous fruits  of  tlie  earth  just  as  other  animals  do. 
In  that  stage  of  existence  a man  was  just  like  the 
brutes,  lli.s  existence  was  at  the  sport  of  nature. 
He  got  what  lie  could  by  way  of  food,  and  ate 
wliai  he  could  got,  lint  he  depended  on  finding 
what  nature  gave.  He  could  wrest  notliing  froin 
nature;  he  could  in.akc  her  produce  nothing;  and 
he  liad  only  his  limbs  with  which  to  appropriate 
wliat  she  offenMl.  His  existence  wa.s  almost  en- 
tirelv  controlled  by  accident;  be  possessed  no 
eu|iit:il ; lie  lived  out  of  bis  product,  and  pnxluc- 
tion  liad  onlv  the  two  elements  of  land  and  labor 
of  appropriation.  At  the  present  time  man  is  an 
intelligent  animal.  He  knows  something  of  the 
laws  of  nature;  he  can  avail  himself  of  what  is 
favorable,  and  avert  wliat  is  iiiifavoiatile,  in  na- 
ture, to  a certain  extent;  he  has  mu  rowed  the 
sphere  of  accident,  and  in  some  respects  reduccii 
it  to  computations  which  lesson  its  importance; 
he  can  bring  the  productive  forces  of  nature  into 
service,  and  make  them  produce  food,  clothing, 
and  slielter.  How  has  tlie  change  l.iceii  brought 
about?  The  answer  is:  by  capital.  If  wc  can 
come  to  an  understanding  of  what  capital  is,  and 
wliat  a place  it  oeenpies  in  civilization,  it  will 
clear  up  our  ideas  aVioiit  a great  many  of  these 
schemes  ami  philo.sophics  wliich  are  put  forward 
to  criticise  social  arrangements,  or  as  a basis  of 
propo.sed  reforms. 

Tlie  •first  beginnings  of  capital  are  lost  in  the 
obscurity  wliioli  covei-s  all  the  germs  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  more  one  comes  to  iiiidei  stand  tlie  case 
of  the  primitive  man,  the  more  wonderful  it  seems 
that  man  ever  started  on  the  road  to  civilizjition. 
Amongst  animals  we  find  some  inchoate  forms 
of  capital,  hut  from  them  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
real  capital  there  is  a great  stride.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  tliat  man  could  have  Ukeii  tliat 
stride  without  intelligent  reflection,  and  every- 
thing we  know  about  the  primitive  man  shows 
us  that  he  did  not  reflect.  No  doubt  accident 
controlled  the  first  steps.  They  may  have  been 
won  and  lost  again  many  times.  There  was  one 
natural  element  wliich  man  learned  to  use  so  ear- 
ly that  we  can  not  tind  any  trace  of  him  wlien 
be  bad  it  not — fire.  There  was  one  tool-weapon 
in  nature — tlie  flint.  Beyond  the  man  who  was 
so  far  superior  to  the  tirutes  that  he  knew  how 
to  use  fire  and  had  the  use  of  flints  we  can  not 
go.  A mail  of  lower  civilization  than  that  was 
so  like  the  bnitcs  that,  like  them,  he  could  leave 
no  sign  of  liis  presence  on  the  earth  .save  his 
bones. 

The  man  who  had  a flint  no  longer  need  be  a 
prey  to  a wild  animal,  but  couhl  make  a prey  of 
it.  He  could  get  meat  food.  He  who  had  meat 
food  could  provide  his  Liod  in  such  time  as  to  get 
leisure  to  improve  his  flint  tools.  He  could  get 
skins  for  clothing,  bones  for  needles,  tendons  for 
thread.  He  next  devised  traps  and  snares  by  which 
to  take  animals  alive.  He  domesticated  them,  and 
lived  on  their  increase.  He  made  them  beasts  of 
draught  and  burden,  and  so  got  the  use  of  a natu- 
ral force.  He  who  had  Ijcasts  of  draught  and  bur- 
den could  make  a road  and  trade,  and  so  get  the 
advantage  of  all  soils  and  all  climates.  He  could 
make  a boat,  and  use  the  winds  as  force.  He 
now  bad  such  tools,  science,  anil  skill  that  he 
could  till  the  ground,  and  make  it  give  him  more 
food.  So  from  the  first  step  that  man  made  above 
the  brute,  the  thing  which  made  his  civilization 
possible  was  capitel.  Every  step  of  capital  won 
made  the  next  step  possible,  up  to  the  present 


hour.  Not  a step  has  been  or  can  bo  made  with, 
out  capital.  It  is  labor  accumulated,  multiplied 
into  itself — raised  to  a higher  jmwer,  as  tlie  math- 
cniatidans  say.  Tlie  locomotive  is  only  possi- 
ble  to-day  because,  from  the  flint  knife  up,  one 
achievement  has  been  muliijilied  into  another 
through  thousands  of  generations.  We  ran  not 
now  stir  a step  in  our  life  without  capital.  We 
can  not  build  a school,  a ho.spital,  a church  or 
employ  a missionary  SfK'iety  witlioiit  capital  any 
more  than  we  could  build  a palace  or  a factory 
without  capital.  W'e  have  got  ourselves  and  we 
have  got  the  earth  ; the  thing  which  limits  what 
we  can  do  is  the  third  requisite — capital.  Cap. 
ital  is  force,  human  energy  stored  or  accumula- 
ted, and  vei-y  few  people  ever  come  to  appreciate 
its  importance  to  civilized  life.  We  get  so  used 
to  it  that  we  do  not  see  its  use. 

Tlie  industrial  organization  of  society  has  un. 
dergoiio  a development  with  tlie  development  of 
capital.  Nothing  lias  ever  made  men  spread  over 
tlie  earth  and  develop  the  arts  but  necessity  ; that 
is,  the  need  of  getting  a living,  and  the  hardsiiips 
endured  in  trying  to  meet  that  need.  The  hnnian 
race  has  had  to  pay  with  its  blood  at  every  step. 
It  ha.s  had  to  buy  its  exiJcrience.  Tlie'  thing 
which  has  kept  up  the  necessity  of  more  raigra- 
tion  or  more  power  over  nature  lias  been  increase 
of  population.  Where  iiopiilation  has  Iteeome 
chronically  excessive,  and  where  the  population 
has  succumbed  and  sunk  instead  of  developing 
energy  cnongli  for  n new  advance,  there  racra 
have  degenerated  and  settled  into  permanent  bar- 
barism. Tlicy  have  lost  the  power  to  rise  again, 
and  have  made  no  inventions.  Where  life  has 
been  so  easy  and  ample  tliat  it  cost  no  effort,  few 
improvements  have  lieeii  made.  It  is  in  the  mid- 
dle range,  with  enougli  social  pressure  to  make 
energy  needful,  and  not  enough  social  pressure  to 
priKhiee  despair,  that  tlie  most  progress  has  been 
made. 

At  firat  all  labor  was  force<l.  Men  forced  it 
on  women,  who  were  drudges  and  slaves.  Men 
reserved  for  themselves  only  the  work  of  hunt- 
ing or  war.  Strange  and  ofien  horrible  shadows 
of  all  the  old  primitive  barbarism  are  to  be  found 
now  in  tlie  shims  of  great  cities,  and  in  the  low- 
rat  groups  of  men  in  tiie  midst  of  civilized  na- 
tions. Men  impose  labor  on  women  in  some  such 
groups  to-<lav.  Til  rough  various  grades  of  slav- 
ery, serfdom,  vilhriimge,  and  through  various  or- 
gaiiizations  of  castes  and  guilds,  the  industrial 
organizatioii  lias  been  modified  and  developed  up 
to  the  iiKKiern  system.  Some  men  have  been 
found  to  denounce  and  deride  the  modern  sy.stem 
— what  they  call  the  capitalist  system.  The 
modern  system  is  based  on  liberty,  on  contract, 
and  on  private  property.  It  has’ been  reached 
tliroiii:!)  a gradual  emancipation  of  the  mass  of 
niaiikiiid  from  old  bonds  both  to  nature  and  to 
tlieir  fellow  - nien.  Village  comniimities,  which 
excite  the  romantic  admiration  of  some  writers, 
w'ere  fit  only  for  a must  elementary  and  unurran- 
ized  society.  They  were  fit  neither  to  rojie  with 
the  natural  difficulties  of  winning  much  food  from 
little  laud,  nor  to  eojio  with  tlie  malice  of  men. 
Hence  tliey  perished.  In  the  modern  society  the 
organization  of  labor  is  high.  Borne  are  land- 
owners and  agriculturists,  some  are  transportei“S, 
bankers,  niercliants,  teaciiers,  .some  advance  the 
product  by  iiiaiiufacturc.  It  is  a system  of  di- 
vision of  functions,  which  is  being  refined  all  the 
time  by  sulidivishm  of  trade  and  wcupation,  and 
by  tile  liiflerentiatioii  of  new  trade.s. 

Tlic  ties  tiy  which  all  are  held  together  are 
those  of  free  co-operation  and  contract.  If  we 
look  liack  to  aiiytliing  of  which  human  history 
gives  us  a type  or  experiment,  the  modem  free 
system  of  industry  offiTS  to  every  living  human 
being  chances  of  happiness  iiuiescribably  in  ex- 
cess of  what  former  generations  have  possessed. 
It  offers  no  such  giiaraiitirs  as  were  once  pos- 
sessed liy  some  tliat  tliey  should  in  no  case  suf- 
fer. We  have  an  instance  right  at  hand.  The 
negro<“s,  once  slaves  in  the  United  States,  used  to 
be  assured  care*,  medicine,  and  support,  but  they 
spent  tlieir  efforts,  and  other  men  Uwk  the  pro- 
ducts. Tliey  have  been  set  free.  Tliat  means 
only  just  this  : tliey  now  work  and  hold  their  own 
products,  and  are  assured  of  nothing  but  what 
tliey  earn.  In  eseapiiig  from  subjection  they  have 
lost  claims.  Care,  medicine,  and  support  they 
gel  if  they  earn  it.  Will  any  one  say  that  the 
black  men  have  not  gained  ? Will  any  one  deny 
that  individual  black  men  may  seem  worse  off? 
Will  any  one  allow  such  olwcrvations  to  blind 
him  to  the  true  significance  of  the  change?  If 
any  one  thinks  that  there  are  or  ought  to  be 
somewhere  in  society  guarantees  that  no  roan 
shall  suffer  hardship,  let  him  underatand  that 
tliere  can  be  no  such  guarantees  unless  other  men 
give  them ; tliat  is,  unless  we  go  iMck  to  slavery, 
and  make  one  man’s  effort  conduce  to  another 
man’s  welfare.  Of  course,  if  a speculator  breaks 
loose  from  science  and  history,  and  plans  out  an 
ideal  society  in  which  all  the  conditions  are  to  be 
different,  he  is  a lawgiver  or  proplict,  and  those 
may  listen  to  him  who  have  leisure. 

'i’lie  modern  industrial  system  is  a great  social 
co-oi>eratioii.  It  is  automatic  and  instinctive  m 
its  operation.  The  adjustments  of  the  organs 
take  place  naturally.  The  parties  are  held 
gethor  by  impersonal  force — supply  and  demand. 
They  may  never  see  each  other ; tliey  may  w 
separated  by  half  tlie  cireumference  of  the  glow- 
Their  co-operation  in  the  social  effort  is  conibinea 
and  distributed  again  by  financial  machinerj.an 
the  rights  and  interests  are  measured  and  satis- 
fied without  any  sj)ecial  treaty  or  convention  a 
all.  All  this  goes  on  so  sinwitlily  and  iiaturaii.y 
tbat  we  forget  to  notice  it.  We  . I 

costs  nothing — does  ii-self,  as  it  were.  The  tm 
is  that  this  great  co-operative  effort  is  one 
great  products  of  civilization,  one  of  its  cost  i 
proilucts  and  highest  refinements,  ^J®****®  ’ 

more  than  anywhere  else, 
but  intelligence  so  clear  and  correct. tbat  » 
not  need  expression.  — hnla 

Now  by  the  great  social  oigamzaUon  the  wnw 
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"HE  LEARNED  THAT  EVENIN’O  THE  STORY  OF  ALICIA’S 


must  be  alone  awhile.  I bare  a— an  engagement  soon.  Go  home,  my  dear  boy,  and  come  bacW 
to  me  this  evening  at  eight  No,  stay ; come  Saturday  evening  at  eight”  She  aroae 
air  of  one  dismissing  her  guest  “ And  in  the  mean  time,  as  you  value  my  advice,  the  counsel  f 
your  mother's  friend,  do  not  offer  yourself  to  Matilda  until  you  have  seen  me  again.  ’W^dt”  ” 
Theodore  waited.  And  such  a vivid  coloring  had  been  given  by  the  incident  of  the  hon^li 
to  his  romantic  memory  of  a summer,  and  his  cherished  day-dream,  that  all  other  ihouehta 
banished.  So  steeped  was  he  in  a reverie  of  the  pas^  and  in  the  vaguely  awakened  faith  TlT* 
he  might  yet  in  the  future  meet  Alicia,  that  the  surprising  bit  of  gossip  poured  into  his  ear  h * 
gentleman  of  his  club  failed  to  make  any  painful  impression  upon  his  susceptibility  and  fail^rf  f* 
cost  him  one  regretful  sigh.  The  bit  of  gossip  was  the  news  that  formal  announcement  h.n 
been  made  of  the  marriage  engagement  of  Matilda  to  an  adventurous  stripling  whom  ThJvl 
had  often  met  as  one  in  a train  of  that  young  lady’s  admirers,  but  whom,  such  an  adem 
Matilda  in  coquetry,  he  had  never  for  a moment  considered  a rival. 

“ Saturday  evening  at  eight."  What  was  it  that,  as  he  a.scended  the  sUirs  to  the 
little  parlor,  thrilled  him  with  a novel  (luickncss  of  the  pulse  ? Was  it  a orcsa&e  of 
ting  destiny?  Was  it  a presentiment  of  approaching  joy  ? ^ sumina- 

“ Come  in,”  sounded  the  familiar  voice,  in  answer  to  his  knock,  uncontrollably  tremulon. 

Ue  found  Mrs.  Manning  alone  ns  he  entered.  She  came  forward  with  her  kind  calm  m 
to  receive  him— a manner  a shade,  perhaps,  kinder  than  usual.  He  found  her— no 
Some  one,  hidden  at  first  view  by  the  bock  of  the  antique  arm-chair  in  which  she  was  gSlS' 
urned  toward  him  ns  his  step  advanced— a young  lady  in  deep  inouniing.  He  did  not 
her  at  first,  for  a year  of  wretched  “ wedlock  forced”  had  done  its  work  in  shadowine  tlm^*** 
features ; but  an  instant  afterward  he  knew  her-Alicia ! And  more  lovely  she  seemed 
m the  pathetic  grace  of  that  subtle  interpreter  of  all  grac'e— sorrow  ^ 

Always  grave  in  its  sweetness,  irresistible  now,  so  Theodore  thought,  in  its  sadncM  .i. 
face  that  turned  towanl  him ; and  the  eyes,  they  were  the  hauntimr  eyes  of  hU 

How  inuch  was  said!  bow  much  still  dearer  was  left  unsaid!  Mrs.  Mannine  went  In 
out  during  the  three  hours  that  tlie  visit  lasted  • so  there  was  interval  for  • . u “ 
comprehensive  wonis,  and  for  a few  confiding  gUn“  A luterebangs  of 

He  JcariHMl  flint  evening  the  storv  of  Alicia's  life  From  the  first  it  L.A  # ii  r 

reiSni'o!-“1  '‘‘ft  unsaid;  but  one  thing, spoken  by  Theodore. A liei. 


a wa'v.s!!k'Vowor‘’'’  Aii'd  t'^'ll-rsofllv'ea  ^ motto  she  herself  had  inscribed,  “Happiness  is 
he  asked  the  i|uestioii  - Ih,  v„u  not  think  ihat  if  attuned  as  only  love  can  attune  a voice 
into  a true  heart,  happiness  might  be  ..omething  loore ^han  rJay-srde 
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“I  LIFTED  THE  UNCANNY  TOY  OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  GAVE  IT  TO  HER. 
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THE  SENATOR  FROM  MICHIGAN. 

The  election  on  tlie  eighty-first  ballot  of  Thomas  IV.  Palmer  as 
Senator  from  Michigan  broke  the  last  dead  lock,  and  completed  the 
new  Senate,  with  the  exception  of  a successor  to  Mr.  Rollins,  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  is  to  be  elected  in  June  next.  Of  the  new 
body  87  are  Republicans,  36  Democrats,  and  2 Independents. 
Senator  Palmer,  who  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  is  a wealthy  lum- 
berman, and  a resident  of  Detroit.  He  has  never  held  public  of- 
fice before,  save  one  term  in  the  State  Senate.  He  has  been  prom- 
inently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  office  of  Governor,  and 
nothing  but  the  rule  of  a second  terra  in  connection  with  a faith- 
ful discharge  of  duties  as  applied  to  Governor  Jerome  prevented 
his  nomination  last  fall.  He  received  a good  academical  educa- 
tion, took  a partial  course  in  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor, 
but  the  failure  of  his  eyesight  compelled  him  to  leave  before  com- 
pleting his  course.  He  then  travelled  in  Spain  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Returning  home,  he  entered  upon  his  business  career,  w hich 
he  has  pursued  ever  since.  He  is  a gentleman  of  genial  manners, 


DORMAN  B.  EATON.— PHOTOOBAi'iiEn  uy  A.sdeuson. 


wide  popularity,  and  has  business  connections  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  which  aided  him  materially  in  the  canvass  which  he  en- 
tered vigorously  upon  at  the  final  break  up  of  the  Ferry  cam- 
paign.   


THE  MADAGASCAR  EMBASSY. 

The  envoys  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  sent  to  this  country  to 
arrange  a treaty,  reached  New  York  in  the  steamer  6/xim  on  the 
3d  inst.  The  VMsel  was  gayly  decked  with  bunting.  When  op- 
posite Fort  Hamilton  a salute  of  fifteen  guns  was  fired,  and  at  Fort 
Columbus,  on  Governor’s  Island,  the  compliment  was  repeated. 
The  party  includes  Ravoni.vahitrimarivo,  bolder  of  fifteen  honors, 
officer  of  the  palace,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  chief  ambassador ; Ra.mamraka,  holder  of  fourteen  hon- 
ors, 0.  D.  P.,  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  second  ambassador; 
Messrs.  Acdriansia  and  Robibisoi,  secretaries ; Mr.  Raxjalahy, 
aide-de-camp ; A.vtho.ny  Tacciii,  secretary  and  translator ; Colonel 
Robinson  ; and  Rev.  W.  C.  Pickerscill,  missionary  at  Madagascar. 


boot,  L’NITED  states  district  attorney. 


PiioTOOBAruiP  nv  Kcbtz. 


THE  CHIEF  AMBASSADOR  FROM  MADAGASCAR, 


The  Malagassies  are  all  fine-looking  men.  Ravoni.nahitrisiarivo, 
whose  portrait  is  given  on  this  page,  is  a man  of  medium  stature, 
with  a long  black  mustache.  The  secretary  is  the  only  one  of  the 
embas.sy  who  speaks  English,  except  the  interpreter. ' The  party 
were  all  dressed  in  English  clothing,  with  high  silk  hots,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  their  trip. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  GREEN. 

Professor  J.  R.  Green,  author  of  several  well-known  and  impor- 
tant historical  works,  died  on  the  6th  inst.  at  Mentone,  Italy,  whith- 
er he  went  several  months  ago  in  se.irch  of  health.  Mr.  Green 
was  an  examiner  in  the  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford,  an  Hon- 
orary Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  and  a Doctor  of  Law.s.  He  became 
known  in  this  country  by  the  publication,  in  1874,  of  his  S/iort  //iV 
lory  of  the  Euyluh  People^  a clear,  brilliant,  .and  forcible  composi- 
tion, which  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  his- 
torians. All  owned  his  charm  of  style  and  his  narrative  power. 


L D.  TUOMAN. — Piiutuukacuku  uv  Lluoy  & Tebbili. 


The  book  was  afterward  expanded  into  a work  of  four  volumes, 
and  publKsbed  under  the  title  of  History  of  the  English  People, 
which,  while  retaining  the  life  and  sparkle  of  its  predecessor,  is  a 
better-proportioned  and  more  complete  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Green’s  other  works,  which,  tvs  well  as  the  foregoing,  are 
published  in  this  country  by  Harper  & Rrotiier.s,  are  Stray  Stud- 
ies from  England  and  Italy,  Readings  from  English  History,  and 
The  Making  of  England.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  that  theory 
of  history  which  makes  it  simply  a record  of  wars  .and  dynasties, 
but  aimed  to  present  the  real  life  of  the  people  in  all  the  phases 
of  political,  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  progres.s. 


GENERAL  WOODFORD’S  SUCCESSOR. 

3Ir.  Elihu  Root,  who  snccceds  General  Stewart  I.  Woodford 
ns  United  Slates  District  Attorney,  is  a native  of  Clinton,  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  184,3.  His  father  is 
Oren  Root,  Profcs.«or  of  Mathematic.s  at  Hamilton  College,  at 
which  institution  Mr.  Root  was  graduated  in  1863,  valedictorian 


OE.NERAL  CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  NAVAL  OFFICER,  PORT 
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of  his  class.  After  graduation  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  Soon  after  he 
came  to  this  city  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
w hich  he  has  achieved  deserved  success.  He  is  a member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Bartlett  k Root.  Although  an  ardent  Republican, 
he  has  never  held  any  public  office.  Ho  has  represented  his  dis- 
trict— the  twenty-first — on  tlic  Central  Committee. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  appointed  by  President  Arthur 
consists  of  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  Mr.  John  M. 
Gregory,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Leroy  D.  Tiioman,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  a native  of  Vermont,  and  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  State.  He  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
in  1850  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city  as  a part- 
ner of  the  late  Judge  William  Kent.  He  has  given  considerable 
time  to  political  and  municipal  affairs,  and  has  been  largely  identi- 
fied with  the  work  of  refonn.  In  1877,  at  the  request  of  President 


THE  REV.  J.  M.  GREGORY PnoToduAPUED  by  Nacohyok. 


Hayes,  he  began  to  write  a historical  report  upon  the  British  civil 
service,  visiting  England  for  the  purpose.  This  report  was  pub- 
lished by  Harper  k Brothers  iu  1879  in  the  volume  entitled 
Civil  Sendee  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Gregory  is  a native  of  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  and  is 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  is  a graduate  of  Union  College,  and  studied 
law  for  two  years,  but  afterward  turned  to  theology.  From  1859  to 
1866  be  was  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michi- 
gan, and  afterward  President  of  Kalamazoo  College.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  Regent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  His 
present  residence  is  at  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Judge  Thomas  is  a young  man  of  thirty-two,  and  a native  of 
Salem,  Ohio.  While  a lad  he  taught  school  at  Piper  City,  Illinois, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Columbia  City, 
Indiana.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  a Deputy-Prosecutor, 
and  subsequently  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Youngstown.  He 
was  elected  Probate  Judge  in  1875,  and  again  in  1878.  Ho  ran 
for  Congress  in  1880,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  1881  came  near 
being  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
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HORSFORIVS  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

INDIGESTION  FROM  OVERWORK. 

Db.  Damibi.  T.  Nei.80n,  Chicago,  says:  “I  And  it  a 
pleasant  and  valuable  remedy  in  indigestion,  particu- 
fiirly  in  overworked  men." — [.Idr.J 

ONE  TRIAL 

Will  convince  you  of  the  marked  superiority  of 
Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  over  all  other  exter- 
nal remedies.  They  always  relieve  and  cure,  and 
ara  the  only  improvement  ever  made  in  plasters. 

fieware  of  humbugs  that  claim  to  be  quicker 
and  better ; they  are  imitations  and  frauds.  Insist 
on  having  Allcock’s  Porous  Plastkrs. — [Adv.'\ 


THE  PEOPLE’S  WORLD-WIDE  VERDICT. 

Bornrtt'b  Coooaink  hiis  been  sold  in  every  civilized 
country,  and  the  public  have  rendered  the  verflict  that  | 
it  ie  the  ehea^t  and  hrat  Hair  Ortaaimj  in  the  itorld. 
Bcbnbtt’b  Pi.avobino  E-vtbaots  are  Invariably  ac- 
knowledged the  purest  and  best.— [Adc.] 


Fob  a!»  Ibbitatkd  Thboat, Cough,  OB  Cor.n,“Bro«>fi'* 

Bronchial  Troches''  are  offered  with  the  fullest  conll- 
dence  in  their  efficacy.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— [A dv.] 


A vtQOROoa  growth  of  hair  is  promoted  and  yonthfnl 
color  restored  by  applviug  Parker's  Hair  Balsam.— 
[Adr.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAJUS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  cconomi- 
cnl.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
Btrcngthcning,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  CTerywhers. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES- 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  ME.AT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.’’— See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet,” 
•‘Biftisli  Medical  Journal,”  ic. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signatnre  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Label.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  clieap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
In  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEIAT.  To  be  liad  of  all  Storekeepers.Groccrs, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  tlie  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Fenchurcli 
Avenue,  London,  Eiigland. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  liy  P.ARK  & TILFORD, 

SMITH  & VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  & 

coNDiT,  McKesson  & robbins,  h.  k.  & f.  b. 

THURBBR  & CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  & CO. 

THE  1\E(21ALLKD 

“HOUSEHOLD’* 

Sewing-Machine, 

HOUSEHOLD 

Sewim-MaclmeCii., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I., 

Is  a marvel  of  simplicity  and  Iteanty.  It  is  easy  mn- 

nlug,  durable,  perfect  Send  for  illnstraled  description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  East  14lh  Street,  New  York  (new  and 
complete  quarters,  with  both  wholesale  and  retail 
departments) : 

163  and  165  Lake  Street,  Clilcagro; 

149  Tremoiit  Street,  Boaton. 


^ THE  ACME  LEra 

’CM  BUTTONS 

Overcome  all  trouble  with 

STIFF  CUFFS. 

. Ask  your  Jeweller  for  them, 


TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


Imparts  the  most  delldons  taste  and  zest  to 
EXTRACT 

of  a LETTER  from  csivri>a 

a MEDICAL  GEN-  ■ SOLrs, 

TLEMAN  at  Mad-  ■! 

ras,  to  bis  brother  HI  O BA  VIES, 

air  WORCESTER, 

May,  mil. 

•<TeU  LEA  A PER-  IjHI^H 
KINS  that  tbelr  wTsvr  jo  c ns  n 

sauce  la  highly  es- 
teemed  In  Indlit, 

and  is  In  my  opin-  Kurmjja  iTIEATS, 

Ion,  the  inosfpaltu 

table,  as  well  as  the  cAME,  Ac, 

most  wholesome 
sauce  that  is  made.  ” 


signature  is  on  every  bottle  of  GENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  nsod  throughont  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS, 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 


“By  a fhorongh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  llie  operations  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion, and  tiy  a careful  application  of  the  tine  proj)ertie8 
of  well  - selectetl  Cia;oa,  Mr.  Epps  ha.s  provided  our 
breakfast  Ultles  with  a delicately  tlavorecl  iK-verage 
which  may  save  its  many  lienvy  doctors’  Itills.  It  is 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
eiion^  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
of  subtle  maladies  are  doatiiig  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  tliere  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortillefl  with  pure  blo(Kl  and  a projterly  unnrished 
frame.”— Cfcjl  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in 
tins  only  (>4-lb.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers,  labelled  tints: 
JAMES  EPPS  St  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemiati, 
London,  England. 


HAS  NO  EQUAL  as  an  OINTMENT  or  BALTE 
for  the  dressing  of  "Wonnas.  Bores.  Burns.  Braids. 
Cuts,  Bruises,  Piles,  Tumors,  Chilblains.  Bunions. 
Nasal  CataiTh.  Sore  Throat.  Croup,  Dlptherla.  and 
Pleurisy,  all  Skin  D1BeaBe8.Tetter.^:czema, Barbers 
lUh  Md  B tes  of  Insects.  Internally  for  all  Bron- 
chlal  troubles.^Id  by  Druggists.  Manufactured  b» 
Bikohamtok  Ou.BmrijiiKQ  Co.  Blnghamion,N.Y\ 


Will  be  mailed  fbee  to  all  applicants,  an^  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  without  ordering  it  Itcontains 
about  176  pages,  600  illustratinns.  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valnable  directions  for  I'lantiug 
varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  8<'eds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  espec- 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  MiOH. 


^;;i;^;;iurpre<>cribed  by  the  F^ty. 
am  m MM  M lY  A laxative  and  refreshing 

T 1 RA  A U Fruit  Lozenge 

I 1|  lYI  li  n for  Constipation, 

I ■■  bile,  lieaduche,  lieraorrhoids, 

, cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

I N n I F N 

I 1^  II  I L I V pharmacien  de  P' Claese 

de  ia  Faculte  de  Pari^ 

I #|&|  27,  roe  Rambutean,  PaiiK 
Pull  I lllxl  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

II  ll  I L LU  II  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 

the  usual  purgatives,  Is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation- ~C~rd — 

SL^PrintV(fi/rOiyn^^>> 

for  circulars,  Ac..  fS  to  fW 

— A CO.,  Meriden, 

$52 


Broadway  and  19th  St. 


THE  BRADLEY 


HUB  CUT 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  our  ’WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TEltN  DEPARTMENT  to  Me.  J.  G.  CKO'ITY, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  responsibility. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION. 

We  are  not  interested  In  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  A CO.,  whether  for 
Haeper’s  Bazar  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS, 

1 n ChromoVisitin«Canl8,no2alike,forlS.S3,nameon, 


i n ChromoVisitin«Canl8,no2alike,foris^3,nameon, 
yi  I and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  lOo.  W m ranted  test 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  & Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 

LUNDBOKCi’S 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


. STaeOARD  LOCK 

M -^.CRYSTAL  riLTER^J  ■* 

-^  PATENTED*-  • 


vor.uME  xxvn.,  ko.  i 


REASONS  WHY 

THOMPSON 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 


Announce  the  opening  of  their  Spring  Im- 
portation of  India  Gamei’s-Hair  Shawls  at 
Retail,  and  respectfully  solicit  the  attention 
of  their  customers  and  the  public  to  the  in- 
ducements which  are  offered. 


im 


^^^01  THAN 


t—T},  PA  TEST  arnim  1,  .l 

i -Tk,s  i>o  Mir  HAI  K 

lea-t  maZ  *'’■“*  «!»«,  Airf  aUnsT 

, l,7l,'7kfrJ^  “*  'VT.te  irms,,  „ 

tuompbos  tPAra.,ur,uJ, 

a SI 

...  .I1.W 

hmaixjdarters  of 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON. 

14tu  Street, AglT  rOgJC. 

FI  CAJON  LAND  COT 

uv  .u"  ***^^®’  (alifonila. 

liiii.-'  .'.'r  "O  regards  price, 

.'',‘2;“  oK  u m*il« 

flu  -SI  grcwn  here  are  the 

Vi.i  .-iT,,,' .'.’V'*’*'  fruits  unequalled  in  qualltv 
S i...  " : .?,  Is  made 

pmnpide’;;';':! 

J A N.  II.  H|.;!S  EDICT,  Preaident. 


BRaPLEY^CO  Es/ABUS^EDTi'.' 

ttEWJ^P^KE'S  SONS, 

V 

^ and  Kye-Glas«es,  with 

Magic  temterus,  Ac.  ’ ^‘'”^‘”'‘^‘’1’***' 
^euli  us  your  addni^s  on  a postal  caid,  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CINCIAXATI  DEPOT 

FOR 

Harper  & Brotliers’  PnlilicatioDS. 

200  West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati. 

Active,  reliable  men,  of  good  address,  fiirnislj- 
ing  good  references,  can  6iid  a rare  opportunity 
to  engage  in  a paying  busines-s,  by  addressing 

H.  W.  DERBY  \ CO., 

200  \>'cwt  Fourth  St..  < liicinnatl,  Ohio. 

CO'S 


CATXRll 


SANFORD’S  RADICAL  CURE, 

an  h ir.  Marigold  .Hover  Blossom,  etc., 

or  the  Iiiimedi:iic  Relief  uuj  pennaiieut  Cure  of 
“farrli,  from  a Simple  Head  Cold  or 
('  V,'”  ‘''‘f-;''’'’”  *’f  ^'uell, Taste,  and  Hearing, 

‘fronebilH,  imd  Ineipient  Consumption, 
e lu  t in  tne  minutes  in  any  und  every  case.  Noth- 
It,  UKe  11.  Oraiefnl,  frugrant,  wholesome.  Cure 
‘i  innn  iroin  iirst  ujiplie.-iiion,  and  is  rapid,  radical, 
IsTmnuent, and  never  failing. 

t lue  I'l’Ule  Uadieaj  Cure,  one  Box  Catarrhal  Sol- 
ail  'i  * lubalcr,  all  in  one  jiackage,  of 


The  only  estabUshment  makInK  a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  6oTAllCE^&gSE§ 

for  ROS  ES  alone.  Strong  Pot  Plants  sultabie  for 
immedlat^loom  dell  veivd  safely,  postpaid,  to  any  poet- 
offlee.  5 splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled. 

n’ealiss  on  the  Mi„,70pp.  eleifan'li/  illuUriUed — /res  to  all. 

THE  DINCEE  A CONARD  CO. 

Rom  Orowert,  West  Orove,  Chestor  Oo.,  Pa. 


IIMPORTEDTILES&MOSAICS] 

//V  HEARTHS.  FACtNGS.BA TH 
ROOMS  8.  FLOORS. ^'7^ 
GRATES.FENDERS.ANDIRONS&c.  I 

^11  EAST  I9^-"5T.N.Y. 


“LIVELY  DISCUSSION.” 


ClIRnDC  educational 

ELUnUrC  EXCURSIONS 

1883,  Combining  Fnpqnalled  Advantage 
Send  for  liescriptive  Circular,  Free. 

E.  TOL'K.IEE,  Franklin  Square, Boston- 

Keep  YOUK  bird  in  health  and  song 

by  using  SiNOKH's  Patknt  Ukavki.  pAraa.  For 
sale  by  all  druggists  and  bird  and  cage  dealers.  Price 
46  ceiits.^  Depot,  582  Hadaon  Street,  N.  Y. 

CARLF-TON’S  TBKASi:  BY  of  KNOWLEDGE 
VLmD|wTiik  nr.sT  ski,i.inq  hook  avaa  known.  The 
\4b0*lar<iest  iHsemttU.  Circulars  free.  Agents, 
adilress  O.  Lv.  CARLETON  A CO.,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 

dhJI  BflA  NewSiules;  GoM  Beveted  Edge  and 
(Biromo  Visiting  Cards. Jtneat  i/ualitg, 
variety  and  loicest  price*.  50 
cAromea  with  name,  10c.,  a present 


Phonography, OR  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogac  of  workB  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alpha- 
Iwt  and  IlIuMtrationfA  for  iM'irinnera,  aont  oti  application. 


AGENTS 


can  now  graap  a fortune,  om- 
flt  worth  glO  ftee  Address  B.». 
UDEOUT  A 00..  10  Barclay  Ek,  M.  T. 


NO  HOUSE  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE. 

Also  Indispensable  to 
Travellers.  It  is  a genuine 
Filter,  and  will  last  for 
years.  Price  50  cents. 
Mailed  free  with  Price- 
list  to  Agents. 

STODDARD  LOCK  CO.,  104  ReadeSt.,  New  York. 
MODEL  WORKING 

TOY  ENGINES  AND  FIGURES. 

I We  send  Engine,  Figures,  Pulleys,  Belt,  etc.,  all 
? complete  as  per  cut,  and  in  working  order,  by 
mall  for  $1.60.  Onr  No.  86  complete  Cataiosrne, 

5 


An  ElespAnt  New  Set  of  Cards  for 
stamp.  W.  H.  PRINGLE,  Kocliester,  N.Y. 


SILK  PATCHWORK.H'-«r^ 

Sin’ 4 " .ump.  for  S«n.pl-.  Oem  Kllk 

Large  Cromos,  New  and  prHty  as  ever  pmblbh^ 
OU  Name  on,  Hic.  VANN  A CO.,  New  Haven, 

2 i0(- 

50 

30 
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THK  PREMIUM 

to  the  Wires  of  Urocors  has  been  pronounced 


to  naake  tbe  trade  f.imiliar  with  hU  name. 
The  Case  itself  Is  a mas:niacent  one, 
and  the  sdlrer  Ware  eleirant, 
of  beantiful  pattern,  and  of  the  finest  qnalitf. 


DONT  BE  A CLAM 

CLAMS  ARE  NOT  A PROPER  MODEL  FOR  A HUMAN  BEING  TO  COPY  AFTER 

tholr  old  clsm-Ilke  notiunH they  open  tin 
hI,  but  they  «hut  up  very  tight  when  anythi 

FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS 


TO  GROCERS’  WIVES 

We  offer  a Special  Premium 
of  a beautifiil  set  of  Plated 
Silver  Knives  and  Forks, 
for  simply  giving 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
a thorough  trial 


ANT>  DON'T  PROPOSE  TO  ALLOW  THINGS  TO  PEN'ETRATE  THEIR  SHELLS  THAT  IVERE 
UNKNOWN  TO  THEIR  GRANDFATHER  CLAM.S  AND  TO  THEIR  GRANDMOTHER  CLAMS:— 

A Clam  is  not  a good  thing  for  a Housekeeper  to  copy  after:— 

A Clam  is  not  a good  thing  for  a Farmer  to  copy  after:— Is  not  a good  thing  for  a Grocer  to  copy  after:— 

A WII>E-AWAKE  IIOVSEKEEPEH  will  r^Tnew  wayn  that  are  endontfd  hy  trading  ttetcMpapern:— 

A WIDE-AWAKE  FAHMER  will  try  a Rutter  Worker  or  a Grain  Binder:— 

A WIDE-AWAKE  GROCER  will  try  a new  MolaNHen  Gate  and  a new  Coal  Oil  Can  and  trltl  buy  the  khut  of  goods  h(s  ^usiom^s  rail  for:-~ 

Of  coarse  If  a woman  trlen  every  new  tiling  that  Hhe  heani  of  mIic  will  often  be  dupe<l But  there  Im  no  HeiiHible  man  or  Ronslhle  woman  who  does  not  know  for  certain  that  Triable 
publishem  would  not  allow  iiach  continuous  use  of  their  papers  for  advertUliia  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  if  they  had  not  first  Hatisfletl  themselves  tliut  It  was  NOT  A HUMBUG. 
InUlligent  tromen  arr  rapidly  ndopiittg  nietlkods  a/wut  thrir  (Cork,  and  those  #c/w*  harv  done  ho  are  already  beginning  to  look  down  with  pity  on  persons  who  are  set  in  their  old  ways: 

so  DONT  BE  A CLAM  


■FOR  LADIES  TO  READ- 

Oifir  THINK.'  ONE  SOAP  FOH  ALL  USES' 

To  tho  Honsekeeper  »iid  her  Help,  to  the  Boarding-House  MiHtreH8  and  her  Lady 
Boarderit  to  the  Fariiier’H  Wife  and  her  Daughteri*,  for  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  Every 
Ladv  of  Refinement,  The  Frank  Slddnlls  Soap  otters  great  advantages  In  Eoouomy  ol  Use,  in  IW 
effect  on  the  sklu,  and  In  Its  freedom  from  Injury  to  the  fabric. 

Among  the  HoiieekeeperH  of  New  England  (Where  thrifty  Housekeeping:  Is  proverbial)  It  has 
gained  Immense  favor,  and  there  Is  no  better  evidence  of  the  merits  ol  an  article  than  to  be  able  to  say 
that  It  meets  approval  In  the  Honie»  of  New  Englun<l. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE 

JUST  THINK!  No  Scalding  or  Bolling!  No  Smell  on  Wash-ilay! 

ClotheH  Clean  and  Beautifully  White,  ami  uh  Sweet  as  if  never  worn ! 

No  Rough,  Red  Hands!  Clothes  remain  White  even  If  put  away  for  years! 

The  Soap  Positively  Guaranteed  not  to  ii^ure  even  the  Finest  Laces! 
ff/tpre  water  or  fuel  is  scarce  remember  that  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
til  uch  less  fuel  it  necessary,  and  n few  huekets  of  water  it  enough  for  a large  wash. 

JUST  THINK  ! Flannels  anti  Blankets  as  soft  as  when  New! 

The  most  delicate  Colored  Lawns  and  I'riiits  actually  Brightened ! 

A girl  of  13  or  13  can  easilydu  a large  wash  without  even  being  tired  ! 

Ami  best  of  all,  the  wash  tione  In  less  tluin  half  the  usual  time! 
p for  Washing  Dishes : — it  is  the  only  Soap  that  leaves  the 
soap  that  can  tie  depended  upon  to  remove  the  smell  . 
unions,  eie.,  ,i.t.,i  forks  and  dishes.  Wlieii  you  have  a dirty  ilish-rug  dont  bliirae  your 
ser\-ant8;  it  is  not  fheir  fautt;  for  you  have  given  them  soap  made  of  Rancid  Grease,  and  the  result 
Is  a foul  dish-rag : use  The  Frank  Mddulls  Soap,  made  of  Pure  Beef  Suet,  and  you  will  have 
a Clean,  Sweet-smelllng  Cloth. 

So  here  is  the  Honseke«>per’s  riioice  : 

Comuiou  soap  and  a foul  dlshrag — or— The  Frank  Siildalls  Soap  anil  a dish-rag  to  be  proiiil  of. 

FOR  HOUSE  CLEANING 

This  is  where  Tlie  Flunk  Sidiliills  Soap  appeals  to  tlie  real  lailvlike  Housekeeper. 
Use  ItforScrubliing  and  Cleaning.  Use  It  for  Washing  Paints,  WIndowsand  Mirrors,  Wine  glasses. 
Ooblets,  and  all  Gloss  Vessels  ; ortlinarif  soup,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  jit  for  irasiiinif  i/lns.s  ; 
while  The  Frank  Slddnlls  Soap  is  a most  elegant  thing  for  this  ptin'ose.  I se  it  for  Wasliing 
Marble  Door  Steps,  Bureau  Tops,  Marlile  Statuary,  Mantlepieees,  etc:— y/  is  the  nicest 
thing!  for  marble  that  can  be  imaffinett. 

For  Washing  Bed  Clothes  ami  Iteiblliig,  even  of  Patients  witli  Contagions  and  Infeetions 
Diseases,  and  for  wasliing  nteiisils  nsml  in  tlie  Sii’k-room,  it  ean  lie  retied  on  to  cleanse  and 
purify  without  sealding  or  iioiliiig  a single  article. 

FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  GLOTHES 

Rabies  will  not  suffer  witli  prickly  heat  or  bo  troubled  witli  sores  ol  any  kind  when  notlili  g 
but  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  its  Ingretlients  being  so  pure  ami  mild.  ^ 

Dont  nse  Soda  to  w.'isli  nursing  bottles  or  giim  tnlies — dont  even  scald  them— init  wasli 
them  only  with  fills  Soap,  ami  lliey  will  never  get  sour,  imt  w ill  always  l,e  sweet  and  clean. 

— —FOR  THE  SGHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

>ol  slates,  leaving  tliem  entirely 


I lie  1 


,ed  off. 


> FOR  MEN  TO  READ  • 

OiYLF  TIUNK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

Tlie  Mercliant  and  Ills  Clerk,  the  Photographer,  the  Optieiaii,  the  .\rtlst,  the  Printer, 
the  Actor,  the  Batlier  at  the  Tiirkisli  Batli,  Uie  Barber,  tlie  Hotel  Keeper,  the  Stable, 
the  Railroad,  the  Army  and  tlie  Nat-y-  will  all  reap  great  benefit  from  the  remarkable  properties  ol 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap.  pQR  SHAVING**^— 

Its  heavy,  lasting  lather  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  its  superiority  is 
almost  Incredible : the  face  never  burns  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  razor,  how  tender  the  akin, 
or  how  closely  shaved,  ant!  the  .Sponj/e  and  .Soap  Ostp  s/itl  a/trays  be  street-smelling . 

IMPORTANT  FOR  SHIPBOARD  .AND  ARMY  USE ;-It  washes  freely  In  hard  water, 
and  wlicre  water  Is  scarce,  remember  that  The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  only  takes 
a few  buckets  of  water  for  a Iai*ge  wiisli. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc. 

It  is  vastly  superior  to  Castile  Soap  for  washing  a horse's  mane  and  tali,  while  for 
washing  Sores,  Galls,  Scratches,  etc., /V /> />rd/>yje/j/«A/r.  No  stalile  is  complete  without  It. 
For  Hiiniess,  it  is  better  lliiiii  Harness  Soap,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  leather  and  rendering 
it  soft  and  pliable,  wlille  for  wasliing  cars  and  car  windows,  cleaning  the  running-gear  and 
bodies  of  line  carriages,  it  is  without  a rival ; by  It.s  use  paint  and  varnish  will  last  much  longer, 
and  the  Windows  amt  Lam|is  will  he  as  clear  as  crystal. 

Tile  Frank  .Siddalls  Soap  is  elegant  for  washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands,  and  from 
Printers'  Rollers,  Type,  ami  Electrotypes.  Iieiiig  mncli  lietter  than  Benzine,  and  safer,  as 
shocking  accidents  liv  fire  often  occur  from  Benzine,  and  parents  whose  children  use 
Amateur  Printing  Presses  should  remeiiilier  this. 

Tvi>e  and  Rollers  waslu-d  witli  Tlie  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  are  In  splendid  condition  for 
immediate  use,  and  will  take  the  ink  readllv. 

Mi^SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS  — 

To  tlie  Physician,  tlie  Druggist,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Patient,  Its  Importance  l.«  becoming 
more  and  more  "wide!  v known  and  apprei-ialod.  and  it  Is  rupidlv  supcrsciiing  Imported  Castile  and 
similar  soaps  foruso  in  the  sick  Room,  tlie  Nursery  and  Hospital. 

■ IN'  CASE  <)F  INGKttWINti  TOE-NAILS 


AS  AN  ANTISEPTIG  AND  DISINFEGTANT 

For  Wasliing  Olii  Uiiiiiiiiig  Sores,  Bed  Sires,  Cuts,  Wounds  and  Burns;  for  w.ishing 
Chafed  Plaees  on  Infants  and  Ailnlts;  for  use  by  persons  siilfcrlng  witli  Salt-Klieum,  Tetter, 
Kingworiii.  Ileliing  Piles.  Eruptions  on  tlie  Faee,  and  lor  Children  iifllleled  with  Scaly 
Ineriistatioiis.  It  i-;  wlttniiit  an.v  of  liie  injurious  elfeets  often  experienced  when  other  soap  is  used, 
while  lor  washing  tlie  invalid  it  is  a most  v’alntilile  aid  to  the  Physieiaii,  i)y  the  thoroughness  wlili 
which  it  removes  the  exlmlations  from  tlie  slim  thit  would  otherwise  coim'teraet  the  actios  of  his 
medieine.s  by  cloging  up  the  pores,  and  whieli  eaniiot  lie  aeeomplislieil  by  any  otlier  soap. 

Letters  from  well-known  Pliysleliins,  deseriliing  llieir  experience  in  their  prnotlee 
witli  Tile  Frank  Siilitalls  Soap,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  triilli  of  tliese  asHcrIions. 

Uu  it  for  Witsliiu;!  Sores  on  (hr  Frrt.  caused  by  wnlkiny  or  wearing  tight  shoes. 
Always  hare  jilenty  of  the,  hither  on — dont  rinse  the  lather  of. 

For  wasliing  Graduate  Measures  and  >Iortars  It  is  better  than  aiiythiiig  else. 


-FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFEGTION- 


nof  perfumed,  but 
in  invalid  ; 1 1 never 
other  so.ips  produce  : 

• led  with  Cliapped 


lie  .Soap  (j 


All  Perfumes  are  lixjiirions  to  the  Skin  : The  TranA-  .Siddalls  .Soap 
has  an  agreeable  oilor  Irum  its  ingredients,  tliat  is  always  pleasant,  even  to 
leaves  anv  odor  on  the  Skin  : tlie  lace  never  lia.s  any  of  tlie  unplea.«aMt  gloss  tin 
It  should  always  be  used  for  washing  tlie  liands  and  faee  of  tliose  troi 
Skin:— a child  will  not  dread  having  its  Jace  washed  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Snaj 
cause  the  eyes  to  smart  with  tlie  dreaded  Intense  sting  that  even  Importeil  Ca; 
it  always  leaves  the  skin  Soit  and  Smoot  !i. 

No  tooth-powder  or  tooth-wasJi  will  eompiire  witli  it. 

A little  on  tlie  tootli-lirusli  nitikes  the  month,  teetli  and  gums  jierfeetly 
If  leaves  a pleasant  aromatie  taste,  a sweet  lireatli,  and  a elea'ii 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  toilet  use  with  the  hard  water-  nf  the  HVsf  and  in  lake-water. 

PKKSONS  WHO  DESPISE  A MI  STY  SI'GNtiE  or  W.VSII- It  VG  will  appreciate 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap.  Wlienever  eillier  a Sponge  or  Wasli-rag  lias  a disagreeable  smell, 
It  is  due  entirely  to  tlie  so-called  tine  toilet  soap  tliat  is  sneli  a favorite  witli  yon  ; it  I,  tlie 
place  of  soap  to  keep  a sponge  or  wasli-rag  sweet  and  clean,  and  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 


n causes 


illi-hriisli. 


will  do  it  wlthi 

Wlieii  used  for  wasliing  tlie  heail  it  is  lietter  tlian  Sliamp 
lather  should  be  left  tn  the  \iuir  (aol  reasherl  onl ; i it  entirely  does 
Tonic,  Bay  Rum,  Bandiiliiie.  Pomade,  orally  liair  dressing,  its 
the  hair  will  not  collect  dust,  and  there  will' not  l>  ■ any  itching 
Bat  Linings  and  Neck-wcar  will  kceji  clean  miieli  longer. 

Try  it  for  washing  your  Eye-Giasses  and  Spectacles. — - 

The  Frank  .Siddalls  Snap  is  superior  to  Iten/ine  or  .\ iiiiiioiiia  for  Cleaning  Coal  CoIIa 
and  for  removing  Grease  Spots,  etc.,  :ind  is  gnaraiiti'ed  not  to  iiunre  tlie  garment. 


ling:  plenty  of  the  ricli.  white 
ivay  witli  the  use  of  Hair 
this  way  it  re  ion  cs  danilrulf, 
i the  scalp: — Coat  Collars, 


— r— ODD  USES-QUAINT  USES-SPEGIAL  USEC  — 

IvmiiK'iit  I’liysiidans  idaiin  tliat  skin  illseases,  such  ns  Tetter,  Kingworm,  I’imples,  etc.,  are 
caused  liy  Soap  made  irom  rancid  grea.sv  ; use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  avoid  all  such  troubles. 

•Artilieial  Teeth  and  Artificial  Eyes  will  retain  tholr  original  brilliancy  unimpaired  when  kept 
waslicd  witli  The  Frank  .Siddalls  .Soap. 

It  tVaslies  Tele-i-ope  I.enses  ami  Pliotograpliers'  Plates  without  a possibility  of  Scratching 
tlicj'.  while  il  I-  being  used  with  the  most  gratifying  results  in  Scliools  of  Design  for  Washing 
the  expensive  brushes  used  tiy  the  students. 

For  tVasliing  Pearls,  Coral.  Diamonds,  and  other  iireeions  stones,  .lewclry,  Gold  and 
Silvi-r  Plate,  and  for  eleaning  IVateli  Cr.vstals,  it  is  considered  by  Jewelers  sn|ierior  to  any 


\Va 


Dog  w ill 
be  surprised  at  the  i 
I se  it  for  taking 
cleaning  garments  i 
clolliiiig.  ami  is  giia 
C'se  tl  for  rei/tinn 


itioi 
Tlie  Frank  S 


Idalls  Soaji : leave  plenty  of  ttio  latborin  Us  hair,  and  you  will 
iinovemeiit  : a dog  washeil  with  this  Soap  will  be  too  clean  to  harbor  Qoas 
greas«>  spots  out  of  line  carpets  and  for  eleaning  rag  carpets;  also  for 
'every  deseri|ilioii.  It  is  lietter  tlian  Henzineor  Hartsliorii  for  cleaning 
:intcc<l  not  to  in,iure  tlic  faliric. 

otf  oil  cloths,  linoleum,  d e.— IT  KKEPS  THE  COLORS  BRIGHT, 
ana  ar  n aoen  ateay  with  scrubbing  them,  they  trill  of  course  last  much  longer. 

Tile  liands  of  tlioscat  farm  work,  when  The  Frank  SIddall.s  Soap  Is  iisod.  ir/V/ chap  from 
iisUlng  Corn,  driving  teams,  and  other  out-door  employment,  tof  oT  course  homo-modo  soap,  toilet 
>ap  or  any  uilmr  klnrl  Mt'sr  N'OT  BE  USED  (not  eren  Custite  Soap). 

It  is  invaluable  to  farmers  for  washing  wool  before  carding  i t,  or  before  selling  it. 

>lilk  Pans,  Clmriis  ami  Milk  Utensils  wlicn  waslied  w ith  Tlie  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
ill  lie  as  clean  and  sweet  as  new,  and  ilo  N'DT  require  seahliiig  or  putting  in  the  sun. 

It  :ilso  TIIDROCIillLY  removes  Die  smell  from  tile  hands  after  milking. 


HOW  A LADY  CAN  GET  THE  SOAP  TO  TRY 

at  Plaees  wliere  it  is  Not  Sold  at  tlie  Stores. 

Send  the  retail  price  1(»  cents  in  money  or  I’n-tago  Stamps. 
Sayshe  saw  the  advertisement  In  “ H.vnrKU's  Wkkki.v.  " 
Only  send  for  One  Cake,  and  make  these  '3  promises  : 
Promise  No.  1— That  the  soap  sliall  lie  used  the  lirs 

wasli-dav  after  receiving  it  and  Dial  e\  em 
hit  of  Hie  family  w asli  sliall  he  done  w itii  il 

Promise  No.  2- 


. t)i2it  th<*  <lir<‘<'tioiis  for 

the  Soup  ‘iliull  be  e.vuetly  I’ollouetl. 

By  return  mall,  a regular  lo-eentcake  of  Soap  will  bo  sen 
pottage  prepaid  ; It  will  be  parked  In  a neat  iron  l>ox  to  niak 
carry  .salely,  and  l.'i  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  will  tic  put  oi 
All  this  is  (lone  for  10  cents  heeause  it  is  bclin  , d I"  be  a t-hraper 
to  introduce  it  than  to  send  salesmen  to  st  U il  to  the  stores. 


J If  your  letter  ge 

yon  have  not  maile  the  pi 
more  than  one  cak< 

promitet  very  plain,  or  the  .Soap  rcill  NOT  be 
be  sent  Free  of  Pliarge  to  the  Wife  of  a (irocer  and 


the  Wife  of  a .Vinlster  if  the  nbore  TWO  promises  are  made. 


Howto  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A Person  of  Keiiiiement  will  bo  glad  to  adopt  a new,  easy, 
clean  way  ol  wa.shlrig  clotlie.s,  in  place  of  the  old,  hard,  sloppy  way 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intelligence. 

\ Person  of  Intelligenee  will  have  nodlfflcnlty  in  under- 
standing and  lollowing  the  very  easy  and  son.slblo  directions. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A I’ersoii  of  Honor  wiU  scorn  to  do  so  moan  a thing  os  to 
buy  the  Soaji  and  not  follow  the  directions  so  strongly  urged. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 

Sensilile  Persons  will  not  get  mad,  but  will  feel  thankful 
tliat  Iheir  attention  lias  been  directed  to  better  methods. 


Only  One  Oake  must  be  sent  for, 

hut  after  trying  it,  dealers  will  buy  it 
from  tliclr  wholesale  bouses 
to  accommodate  you, 

■ or  you  can  order  direct  from  tlie  Factory. 


You  must  NOT  send  for  more  than  one  cake : 

I 1/  o friend  wantt  to  try  it,  the  mutt  send  in  a separate  Utter. 


And  Xdw  for  the  Cleaiv,  Neat,  Kasy.  Genteel  Ladylike  FKA\K  SIIIDALLS 

There  is  nothing  intricate  about  these  directions any  cliihi  over  13  years  of  agi — V ’ - 


WAY'  OF  WASHING  CLOTHES. 

■will  have  no  trouble  In  following  them  i — 


A Wash-boiler  M I s T NOT  he  used  NOT  E VEN  TO  \ 
heat  THE  WASH-WATER,  and  as  the  wash-water  ' 
must  only  be  lukewarm,  a small  kettle  holds  enough  for 
a large  wash. 

A Wash-boiler  will  have  a deposit  formed  on  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  tbe  most  careful  housekeeper, 
which  Ipjares  the  delicate  ingredients  that  are  in  this  Soap 

Be  sure  to  heat  the  water  in  the  tea-kettle  | 
THE  FIRST  TIME,  no  matter  how  odd  it  seems.  i 
Wash  the  White  Flannels  with  the  other  White  Pieces.  ] 
Be  sure  to  always  make  the  last  water  soapy;  the 
clothes  will  NOT  smell  of  the  soap,  but  will  be  as  sweet 
a*  11  never  worn,  and  stains  that  have  r een  overlooked  in 
washing  will  bleach  out  while  drying,  and  the  clothes 
wllllron  easier. 

It  a small  piece  of  Soap  in  the  starch ; 

K makes  the  ironing  easier,  and  the  clothes  handsomer. 
-oi*'*  Siddalls  Soap  washes  Ireely  In  hard  water 

minont  Soda,  Lye,  or  any  washing  compound  ; dont  use 
_oorax.  Ammonia,  or  any  other  soap  on  any  of  the  wash. 


a wash-board,  and  rub  the  Soap  LIGHTLY  over  It  so  a 


FIK.ST— Dip  one  of  the  garments  In  a tnh  of  luKOwarm  water ; draw  It 
not  t(i  waste  It.  being  particular  Pot  to  ml-^s  soaping  anv  of  the  soiled  places. 

Then  KGLL  IT  IN  A TIGHT  ROLL.  ju.n  as  a piece  Is  roll  d when  it  is  sprinkled  for  Ironing,  lay  It  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  under  the 
water,  and  go  on  the  same  way  until  ail  the  pieces  have  the  soap  rubbed  on  them  and  are  rolled  up. 

Then  go  away  for  30  minutes  to  one  hour— by  the  clock — and  let  The  I^rank  Siddalls  Soap  do  its  work. 

NEXT— After  soaking  the  FULL  time,  commence  rubbing  the  clothes  LIGH  I’LY  on  a wash-board  awd  tub  dibt  wttt.  drop  out  ; turn  the 
garments  inside  out  to  get  at  the  seams,  but  DONT  use  any  more  Soap;  DDNT  SO  ALU  OR  BOIL  X SINGLE  PIECE,  OK  THEY  WILL  TURN 
YELLOW  ; and  DONT  wash  through  two  suds.  If  tbe  wash-water  gets  too  dirty,  dtp  some  out  and  add  a little  clean  water  ; Iflt  gets  too  oold 
for  the  bands  add  some  hot  water  out  ol  tbe  tea-kettle. 

If  a Streak  is  lianl  to  wash,  rub  some  more  Soap  on  it  and  throw  It  back  Into  the  suds  for  a few  minutes. 

NEXT  UGMES  THE  KINSING— which  is  to  be  done  in  lukewarm  water,  awd  is  for  thb  pcmpoSB  op  obttinothb  dirtt  stros  out. 
and  is  U)  he  done  as  follows : Wash  eaob  pleoe  LIGHTLY  on  a wash-hoard  through  tbe  rtnso.water  {without  using  any  more  Soap)  AND  SEE 
THAT  ALL  THE  DIRTY'  SUDS  ARE  GDT  OUT.  Awy  smart  aousBKNGPBR  will  know  just  how  to  do  this. 

NEXT,  the  blue-water,  which  can  bo  either  lukewarm  or  cold:  Use  little  or  no  Blueing,  for  this  Soap  takes  the  place  of  Blueing. 
STIR  A PIEGE  OF  THE  SOAP  in  the  blue-water  UNTIL  THE  WATER  GETS  DEOlUEDLV  SOAPY.  Put  the  clothes  THROUGH  THIS 
SOAPY  BLUtVWATEK,  wr.ng  them,  and  hang  up  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MORE  RINSING  and  WITHOUT  SCALDING  or  BOILING 
A SINGLE  PIECE.  . 

Afterwards  soap  the  Colored  Pieces  and  Colored  Flannels,  let  them  stand  30  minntes  to  1 hour,  and  wash  the  same  way  aa  ' 
the  white  pieces,  being  snre  to  make  the  last  rinse-water  soapy. 

THE  MOST  DELICATE  COLORS  WILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WA.SHED  THUS  WAY,  BIT  tVILL  BE  THE  BRIGHTER.  ^ 


Address  all  Letters OFFICE  OF  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP,  1019  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SHORT  BAND "COLLARS 
•read  EDGE" cuffs 
, giveSatisfaction 


PATENT  •: 
' AND" 

I always 


BY  ROYAL  WARRANT 

PRIJNGE  Of  WALES. 


SPECIALLY  APPOINTED 

M>VKEf^S  TO  TjHE 


15  International  Awards. 


Established  nearly  100  Years. 


SOAP 


A GOOD  eOlflEXlCH: 


*HERE  is  nothing  which  adds  so  much  to  personal  attractions  as  a biigl 
and  a soft  skin.  Without  them  the  handsomest  and  roost  regular  f( 
coldly  impressive,  whilst  with  them  the  plainest  become  attractive  - a 
advantage  so  easily  secured.  The  regular  use  of  a properly  prepared  Soap  i 
means ; but  the  general  public  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  Toi 
are  indiscriminate  in  their  selection,  and  frequently  most  unconsciously  arc  da 
of  improving,  one  of  the  greatest  of  personal  charms. 

Tl.e  excellent  qualiUes  of  PEARS’  SOAP  have  induced  the  roost  emin 
Chemists  to  give  it  their  special  recommendation,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  aut 

The  President  of  Ihe  Colleg^e  of  Suri^eons  o 
PROFPISHOR  ^IR  ERA891U!^  TVILHOJV. 

writes:  “The  use  of  a good  Soap  is  certainly  calculated  to  preserve  the  skin  in 
its  complexion  and  tone,  and  prevent  iU  falling  into  wrinkles.  * ♦ * PEARS  i 
on  the  memory  of  the  ‘oldest  inhabitont;’  and  PEARS’  SOAP  is  an  articl 
most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of  balms  for  « . 


“FOR  THIS  RELIEF,  MUCH  THANKS. 

In  every  hamlet  throughout  the  land. 

Well,  I suppose  it  will  l^e  safe  for  us  to  resume  v 


ABE  constantly  BEOKITINC  FROAI 


Are  often  greatly  annoyed,  and  their  best 
efforiB  iinpntred  by  Hoarseness,  caused  by 
protracted  or  nndne  exertion  of  the  vocal  organs. 
To  such  Hale’s  Honey  of  Horehound 
and  Tar  la  recommended  as  an  cfticient  rem- 
edy, quickly  aootliing  irritation  of  the  Tliroat, 
and  allaying  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  inmyx, 
thn*  not  only  jp-lvlng  temporary  relief,  but  pre- 
venting many  .ethr  Mriuna  affections  of  the 
TlMMl  and  Lnngf  zr  t/oitr  Drut/yial  for 
Honev  n^oroboand  ..ud  Tar  (full  name). 


'ignature.s  arc  from  amongst  innumerable  TestUnonials 


H.AVE  found  PEARS'  SOAP  matchless 
for  the  Hands  and  Complexion. 


one  minute. 


HAVE  much  pleasure  in  statinj 
PEARS’  SOAP  for  som 
prefer  it  to  any  other. 


Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye,  r>Oe. 


Patented  Jan.  4,  1SS3. 

Eijnal  in  interest  and  “vexatious"  to  the 
“16  Puzzle,”  blit  being  played  by  two  persons, 
more  rocialde  ainnaeinent. 

Full  of  jieiplexing  and  exasiierating  combini 
but  perfectly  simple  of  solution,  when  you  kiiox 
Agt'iits  wiiiitecf  in  every  City,  Town,  and  V 


lODINATED  AIR 


All  the  Leading-  Druggists 


Give!  mutant  rtlief  to  Headache,  Hay-Fever,  Catarrh, 
CoM  In  the  Head,  Neuralgia,  Cough,  Cronp,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  and  Hoarseness.  For  sale  by  all  dnig- 
gliU.  Sent  free,  by  mail,  for  00. 

THE  lODINATOR  M'F'G  CO.,  P.O.  Box  »7fl,  N.  Y. 


GOlsB 

PCN^ 


PENCILS,  HOLDEItS.  CASES,  Are. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

A GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  Always  ready  for  use.  A luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individiialitv  in  writing. 

HAUIE,  TODD,  ie  D.kKD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ABE  Soli,  iiv  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


JOSEPH  Cl LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 


Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-ia/B.j 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

steam  Piue  & Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing, 
Mill  Board,  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  Ac. 

Srsn  torn  DnCairnTi  Pun  Lm. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  lAIOEN  UNE,  N.  T 


ivSgazine  rifle 


♦ 4SJ.  C,  UBERT,S«. 

PROPRIETOR. 

Ubert’s  Tar,  Boneset  S Honey. 


Cor.  Division  & Lee  Av«Z 


"T^M^ufferlng^th  Catarrh  or  Bron- 
chHla  who  earnestly  desire  relief,  lean 
furnish  a means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
Itivo  Cure.  * Homo  Treatment.  No 
charoe  for  consultation  by  mail.  Valua- 
ble Trealleo  Free.  Certificates  from  Doc- 
tora,  Lawyera,  Mlniatwa.  gualnesa-mw. 
Address  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Troy.  OhlP. 


fft/pd 


BESS  XVATEB, 

It  CAthnrllc,  altemtlve.  A ep 

1 impnrillM  of  ’h®  h1o.)d^  J 

ent.  neflvo  ^il  wUv 

r'Ar'kS.MAr 


Sueber: 


*rvivnirAN  STAB  SOFT  CAPSfJLKH  THE  BEST. 
A AiS,  8wr  All  Dntggiste. 


Hi 

iiiiiiiii[ii:| 
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VoL.  xxvn.— No.  1870. 

Copyright,  1883,  by  Habpfr  i.  Bbotiiiim. 
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$4.00  PER  TEAR.  IN  ADVANCE. 
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FARMER  STEBBINS  AHEAD. 

[Sequel  to  “Farmer  Stebbins  on  the  Bowery."] 

Dkar  Brother  John, — 

I’m  very  glad  you  Rent  that  money  through, 
By  Cousin  Seth,  and  not  by  mail,  a.s  I requested  you  ! 

The  fura’ly’s  just  so  mucli  ahead : 'twcre  best  it  never  eame, 

If  Jeroboam  Jones  had  twined  his  fingers  'round  the  same. 

For  that  young  man  has  principles  fit  only  to  abhor, 

And  isn’t  the  kind  of  relative  that  I was  looking  for ! 

My  sakes ! Millennium’s  nowhere  near,  when  men  .so  false  can  be 
As  to  equivocate  themselves  into  my  family  tree. 

And  on  its  honrat  branches  graft  the  shoots  of  their  de.sign, 
think  they’re  good  becituse  they’re  relatives  of  mine, 
n hue  under  those  fraternal  smiles  a robber’s  frown  is  hid  ; 
But  that’s  the  inappropriate  thing  that  Jeroboam  did ! 

When  Cousin  Seth  the  tavern  reached  whose  clerk  o’ershadows  me. 
He  cried,  ‘.‘Where  is  my  long-lost  son  I’ve  come  so  far  to  see?’’ 
And  so,  to  fill  that  father’s  heart  with  resurrected  joy, 
i ’round  with  him  a bit,  to  try  and  find  the  boy ; 

coming  where  I had  the  luck  that  hymn-book  for  to  win, 
i opened  quietly  the  door,  and  both  of  us  went  in. 

The  Superintendent  still  was  there;  he  gave  a little  start, 

A !i  US,  apparently,  with  overflowing  heart; 

And  told  us  all  about  the  work,  and  how  ’twas  getting  on. 

And  how  much  money  those  who  gave  unto  the  cause  had  won ; 
ut  Cousin  Seth,  though  much  impressed  with  what  he  heard 
and  saw, 

^d  he  didn’t  fix  the  envelopes,  and  b’lieved  he  wouldn’t  draw. 
Just  then  the  door  was  opened  quick,  and  with  a solemn  grin 
* Jones  appeared, and  sidled  softly  in; 

TnVok"  ““  older  man,  who  looked  enough  like  me 

R.i>  * reg’lar  Stebbins  too,  so  far  as  one  could  see; 

Pnr  “P®"  I “‘‘i.  “ My  duty’s  done, 

inis  IS  Jeroboam  Jones,  your  long-lost  oldest  son 

A^ •”  “iJ  : “he’s  ’bout  as  much  my  sou 
^ of  Gen’ral  Washington ! 

If  O'y  carried  life  was  very  much  amiss, 

“ sneakin’  face  ns  this ! 
you  by  his  supposed  relationship  to  me : 
no  one  I liave  ever  seen,  or  ever  want  to  see !’’ 

You^lnf  f **‘0  sudden  breezes  toie. 

So  all^tbn  ? f|‘o“sand  things  you  did  not  even  miss  before, 

themselves  before  my  reconstructed  eyes  : 
And  nS,tr«-K  Sunday-school, 

aught  was  what  It  seemed,  except  one  old  bald-headed  fool ! 


Digitizerf  by 


1 held  iliORc  two  deceivers  out,  with  unassisted  strengtli, 

.\nd  by  the  collar  shook  each  one  to  my  arm’s  furthest  kngth  ; 
They  gasped  and  danced  and  skipped  around,  without  a word  to 
say — 

They  put  their  heads  together  in  a new  and  painful  way. 

“One  luindred  dollars  fifty  cents,  and  not  a penny  less!’’ 

I .-ihouted;  “and  I'll  send  you  back  your  hymn-booic  by  express.’’ 
When  finally  in  my  discourse  a breathing  pause  occurred, 

The  Superintendent  counted  out  the  cash,  witliout  a word, 

I Which,  with  a manner  dignified,  I coldly  repossessed; 

And,  still  retaining  Jeroboam,  that  scamp  I thus  addressed: 

“ .And  so  you  are  the  bogus  friend  and  relative,  so  free 
j To  spend  liis  time  a-making  fools  of  poor  old  men  like  me. 

I “I’m  Supervisor  of  the  town  where  I have  lived  so  long: 

' There  ain’t  a man  in  all  that  part  will  say  I’ve  done  him  wrong; 
There  ain’t  a man  w ill  claim  but  what  I’m  ordinary  keen ; 

But  when  I plant  niy.^elf  in  town,  I grow  exceeding  green,’ 

.And  any  kiiid-expressioiied  man,  who  acts  a civil  part,  ’ 

Can  always  find  my  soul  to  home,  and  house-room  in  my  heart. 
“It’s  sad  for  such  a smile  as  yours  to  find  so  sad  a fate; 

And  there’s  gomf  good  in  you— at  least  enough  to  use  for  bait; 
Without  Kome  kindness  in  your  heart,  you  couldn’t  have  hauled 
in  me; 

And  as  to  how  you’ve  used  your  gifts,  just  pause  a bit  and  sec. 
I’ve  gambled,  by  your  calling  it  a charitable  name, 

And  my  self-vtluatiou  sunk  with  unaccustomed  shame. 

“I’ve  done  what  I’d  have  whipped  my  boys  for  even  looking  at; 
And  don’t  suppose  but  what  I own  part  of  the  blame  for  that: 

I thought  I saw  a chance  to  make  five  dollars  out  o’  one, 
Which,  with  strict  justice  all  around,  is  very  seldom  done. 

But  up  to  that  outrageous  point,  remember,  I was  led 
By  your  assumed  relationship,  and  several  things  you  said. 

*•  Do  you  reflect,  young  man,  upon  the  fruit  you’re  growing  to  ? 

, There’s  prison  grates  a-waiting  now  to  stand  in  front  of  you. 

I There’s  grief  of  unexpected  kinds,  and  every  sort  of  shame, 

I To  send  you  some  time  from  this  world  much  poorer  than  you  came. 

I Your  guilty  head  you  hang  before  us  sinners  standing  by: 

What  angle  do  you  s’pose  ’twould  take  ’mongst  angels  in  the 
1 sky? 

I “ There’s  hope  e’en  on  the  death-bed  for  a square,  .straightfor- 
I wartl  thief, 

i But  Judtues  have  always  come  to  most  peculiar  grief; 

I The  Lord  has  pity,  I suppose,  for  erring  men  and  weak, 

1 But  no  good  satisfact’ry  place  in  which  to  put  a sneak. 

I And  when  a man  wins  men’s  esteem,  then  thrives  by  their 
; mistakes, 

\ lie  makes  himself  a bigger  fool  than  all  the  fools  ho  makes.” 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY.  | 

New  York,  Saterdav.  "March  24.  18S3. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READERS  OP  HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 

Harper's  Mac. AzrxE,  Harper's  "VYeekey,  ami 
Harper’s  Bazar  iiiaij  ht^  had  for  thr  yearn  1880, 
1881,  1882.  Thone  whhrng  to  complete  their 

jlles  wdl  jdeane  .void  in  their  orders  ivlthout  de- 
Jt  jn  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  inten- 
tom  in  future-  to  heep>  the  had'  numhersfor  three 
yearn  only. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

“7s  a noble  store-house,  well  stocked  with  good 
things,  grave  and  gay,  for  the  whole  household  of 
children— from  the  tree  ones  to  the  boys  and  girls 
well  on  in  their  teens.  Parents  can  make  no  mis- 
take in  subscribing  for  the  current  year — that  their 
little  ones  may  have  a yearly  round  of  joy." — From 
The  Sunday-school  Journal,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Vincent,  D.D. 

SunscRiPTioN  Price,  $l.r,0  per  Year. 

A specimen  copy  of  Harper’s  Yorxr,  Peopi.e,  nn  illiistrateii  week- 
ly for  boys  and  t;iils,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a tliree-cent  stamp. 


PROPOS.ALS  FOR  A .NEW  PARTY. 
rpAKINCx  advantage  of  the  iwlitical  calm  which 
X natumlly  follows  the  adjournment  of  Congres.s  in 
the  middle  of  a Presidential  term,  Mr.  Henry  George 
ha.s  stated  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  a new  party. 
By  his  work  upon  Progress  and  Poverty— a,  treatise 
upon  political  economy  which  is  written  with  singu- 
lar clearness,  and  which  has  commanded  universal 
attention  as  a significant  contribution  to  social  sci- 
ence—Mr.  George  has  earned  the  right  to  be  heard, 
and  to  have  his  suggestions  carefully  considered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  copious  report  of  his  recent  ad- 
dress that  we  have  seen,  he  holds  that  the  usual  di- 
vision between  parties  is  the  line  between  special 
privilege  and  equal  rights,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  be- 
tween the  moneyed  power  and  the  people.  In  this 
country  he  thinks  that  the  Federal,  the  Whig,  and 
the  Republican  parties  have  represented  the  first. 
But  where,  he  asks,  is  the  party  tliat  represents  the 
people  'i  The  antithesis  of  moneyed  power  and  the 
people  as  applied  to  parties  in  this  counti*y  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  felicitous,  because  the  Republican, 
which  he  calls  the  party  of  the  moneyed  power,  has 
done  moi-e  to  secure  equal  rights  than  any  party  in 
history,  and  what  Mr.  George  calls  its  seizure  by  the 
moneyed  power  is  merely  the  support  which  financial 
enterprise  always  gives  to  a strong  government  de 
facto.  Thirty  years  ago  the  same  ‘ ‘ moneyed  power’ 
sustained  the  Democratic  party,  w'hich  was  mei-ely  the 
political  agency  of  the  strongest  and  most  aristocratic 
form  of  the  moneyed  power  in  Southern  slavery  and 
Northern  trade. 

Mr.  George  admits  this  fact  without  apparently 
admitting  its  bearing  upon  his  general  theory  of  the 
significance  of  parties.  He  does,  however,  concede 
that  the  party  now  called  Democratic,  which  he  ridi- 
cules as  a party  of  the  outs,  willing  to  profess  any- 
thing or  to  abandon  anything  to  get  in,  is  not  the 
party  of  the  people  nor  of  equal  rights,  and  he  justly 
assei-ts  that  there  is  no  hope  in  this  country  for  a 
party  that  does  not  know  what  its  principles  are.  The 
Democratic  party  was  disgracefully  beaten  in  1880,  he 
thinks,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  as  the  moneyed  pow- 
er in  his  judgment  has  iiiastei-ed  tlie  Republican  party, 
he  holds  it  to  be  a good  time  to  reconstruct  parties. 
He  calls  for  a party  to  raise  the  standard  of  a true 
democracy,  and  he  finds  its  principles  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence— which,  however,  has  been  the 
working  cliart  of  the  Republican  party.  He  recites 
the  principle.s,  freedom  of  pel’s!)!!,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  conscience,  and  of  trade.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  none  of  thc.se  forms  of  freedom,  except  a modified 
foi’ni  of  revenue  tariff,  has  ever  been  promoted  by  the 
Democratic  party.  During  the  life  of  Mr.  George 
that  party  has  been  the  great  enemy  of  the  popular 
freedom  and  equal  rights  proclaimed  liy  tlie  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  it  is  singular  that  he  should 
supiiose  tills  party  to  have  represented  the  people. 
Its  strength  lias  always  lain  among  the  extremely 
rich  and  the  extremely  i)oor.  In  its  palmy  day  it  was 
an.  alliance  of  Southern  aristocracy  and  Northern  ig- 
norance. For  more  than  a generation  it  has  never 
represented  the  distinctive  intelligence,  industry,  and 
morality  of  the  American  people.  It  is  not  to  the 
body  of  voters  who  now  call  themselves  Democrats 
that  Mr.  George  can  hopefully  look  for  any  intelli- 
gent comprehension  or  maintenance  of  the  freedom 
asserted  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
-which  is  the  legitimate  American  tradition. 

This  perhaps  he  does  not  expect,  and  when  he  ad- 
vances to  his  next  proposition  he  moves  quite  beyond 
the  sympatliy  of  any  large  number  of  persona  in  any 
existing  party.  M^G^orge  holds  that-the  Beclara- 


tion  of  Independence  virtually  affirms,  or  necessarily 
implies,  that  the  land  of  a country  is  the  common 
property  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  his  de- 
mand for  a new  Democratic  party,  after  praising  Jef- 
ferson’s doctrine  of  the  limited  function  of  govern- 
ment. affirms  that  we  must  nevertheless  not  shrink 
from  extending  its  powers  for  the  public  benefit — the 
ancient  plea  of  despotism — and  not  only  must  the  gov- 
ernment hold  the  land,  hnt  it  must  take  po.ssession  of 
the  railroads  and  the  teh'graiihs,  and  maintain  them 
for  the  i>eople.  This  is  (-ertainly  not  what  is  gmierally 
undei’stood  to  be  the  Jeffersonian  idea.  It  is  what 
is  known  as  Starialism,  in  whieh  the  State  becomes 
a“pate!’nal  government,”  and  the  mainspring  of  lil)- 
erty,  which  is  individual  indepenilenee  and  energy,  is 
broken.  The  address  of  Mr.  George  is  sigirilieunt  as 
the  first  word  of  the  kind  from  an  Aineriean  who  has 
ably  studied  the  que.stion.  and  it  is  an  interesting  con- 
trast with  the  views  which  Professor  Su.mnek  is  un- 
folding in  our  pages.  Tlie  Professor  would  he  sur- 
prised to  be  described  as  unfriendly  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Americaii  froedom  and  greatness,  and  as  the 
advocate  of  the  moneyed  power  against  equal  rights. 


MORE  WATER. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  to  re- 
port upon  the  question  of  an  increased  water  sup- 
ply for  tl!e  city  have  made  a clear  and  decisive  and 
unanimous  roport.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  highest 
im{)ortance.  and  it  has  been  treated  hj’  the  Commis- 
sion wi{l!  a due  sense  of  resjionsihility.  The  pre- 
sent Croton  aqueduct  delivers  from  95,000, (KX)  to 
98,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  and  more  can  not 
be  expected  from  it.  When  it  was  built  the  jiopulatiou 
of  the  city  was  350,000;  it  is  now  1,300,000.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  enormously  increased  demand  the 
present  aqueduct  is  inadequate,  and  i!!  many  parts  of 
the  city  the  water  will  run  only  on  the  lower  fiooi’s, 
or  even  in  the  basements  and  cellars.  The  Conmiis- 
.sion  have  no  doubt  of  the  !iecessity  of  an  increased 
supply,  and  they  are  agreed  that  the  most  feasible 
source  of  an  additional  supply  is  the  Croton  water- 
shed, which  will  satisfy  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
city  until  it  shall  exceed  250,000,000  gallons.  A new 
aqueduct  for  this  supply  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
feet  in  clear  inside  diameter.  Its  length  would  he 
twenty -eight  or  thirty  miles,  and  it  ought  to  he  built 
in  two  and  a half  years,  at  a cost  of  not  more  than 
$500,000  per  mile. 

But  to  secure  the  city  against  the  consequences  of 
drought,  the  capacity  of  the  storage  reservoirs  must  be 
increased.  The  presei!t  capacity  is  8,586,000,000,  hut 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  a daily  supply  of  100.000,(.M)0 
gallons,  additional  storage  for  4,000,000,000  gallons 
must  be  provided.  As  to  further  provision,  the  Com- 
mission are  not  agreed  whether  it  should  be  made  by 
one  gi’eat  reservoir  known  as  the  Quaker  Bridge,  or 
by  a series  of  smaller  re-servoirs  on  the  Croton  River 
and  its  branches.  The  Quaker  Bridge  Reservoir 
ought  to  be  built  within  five  and  a half  yeai-s,  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000,000. 

Here  is  a great  public  work  of  immediate  necessity, 
and  thereforo  a possible  tremendous  job.  A f;iir 
amount  to  pay  for  the  aqueduct  would  l)e  perhaps 
$15,000,000  or  $20,000,000.  But  this  can  easily  l)e  made 
$50,000,000  or  $100,000,0(X),  and  it  will  he  made  so  if  the 
control  is  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tho.se  who 
look  upon  public  works  as  mere  public  pluuder.  The 
Coinmj.ssion  I’ecommend  that  the  work  be  intrusted  to 
“an  unprejudiced  Commission.’’  and  that  it  he  e.xe- 
cuted  by  “competent  and  reliable”  contractoi’s,  and 
with  “the  greatest  impartiality.”  To  this  end  it 
should  be  as  cui-efully  protected  against  the  class  of 
pei-sons  known  as  “politicians’’  as  against  thieves. 
Here  is  a work  the  application  to  which  of  common- 
sense,  which  is  the  essence  of  civil  service  reform, 
will  save  the  tax-payers  of  New  York  twenty  or  thirty 
or  fifty  millions  of  dollai’s.  If  the  new  and  iiulis- 
pen.sable  aqueduct  is  built  under  the  system  wliich 
was  followed  in  the  new  Court-house,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  the  new  Capitol,  the  cost  will  he  appall- 
ing. But  if  the  people  insist  that  it  shall  he  built 
upon  business  principles,  the  cost  will  he  reasonable. 


A DISMAL  RECORD. 

A SHREWD  observer  might  well  conclude  that  the 
extraordinary  result  of  last  year’s  election  in  New 
York  was  craftily  designed  to  denion.strate  the  insin- 
cerity and  the  incapacity  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  Democratic  Governor  was  elected  by  ar!  ei!or- 
mous  majority.  In  many  ways,  as  in  the  veto  of  the 
five-cent  fare  bill,  and  in  declining  to  appoint  harbor- 
masters in  the  city,  he  has  showi!  a rogard  for  the 
public  faith  and  for  public  economy  which  proves 
that  had  he  been  a fair  representative  of  his  party  he 
would  be  the  leader  of  a great  political  change.  But 
the  better  his  action,  the  less  he  repi’esents  his  party. 
The  harbor-masters  exact  certain  fees.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declares  them  to  he  illegal. 
Nevertheless,  ship-owners  continue  to  pay  tl!em,  aud 
the  Democratic  Governor  refuses  to  appoint  any  har- 
bor-master while  the  system  of  extortion  continues. 
Common-sense  and  the  least  party  sagacity  should  lead 
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his  party  in  the  Legislature  to  support  Mbl  But,  on 
the  contrary,  it  proposes  to  deprive  bSfin  of  jbhe  ap-  , 
pointments,  and,  to  make  sure  of  the  plunder, 
the  New  York  appointmei!ts  to  the  Mayor,  4 

Democrat,  and. the  Brooklyn  appointments, 

Mayor,  who  is  a Republican,  but  to  the 
Comptroller. 

The  same  Democratic  Legislature,  against  the  re- 
port of  its  own  Democratic  committee,  refuses  a Re- 
jiuhlicai!  the  seat  to  which  he  was  plainly  elected. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  New  Capitol  is  a Republic- 
ai!.  and  pi  oi)erly  disregaiils  politics  in  his  subordinate 
appointments,  which  it  happens  that  he  has  bestowed 
upon  Democrats  more  than  ui)on  Republicans.  But 
the  Democratic  Legislature  wants  his  place  and  that 
of  the  Republicans  whom  he  hius  selectetl.  Probably 
the  (Miforcenient  of  a great  Democratic  policy  of  gov- 
ernment rt'quires  that  the  floor-scruhbei’s  of  the  Cap- 
itol should  he  Democrats.  The  State  Survey  has  been 
conducte<l  fop  six  or  seven  yeare  in  a most  efficient 
and  economical  Jiianner  under  the  supervision  of  an 
eminent  (^umni.ssion.  The  work  is  wholly  independ- 
ent of  polities  or  party,  and  has  been  so  prosecuted. 
But  the  Democrets  quietly  strike  out  the  appropria- 
tion. abolish  the  Commission,  and  tratisfer  their  duties 
to  the  office  of  the  State  Engineer — unquestionably 
that  the  work  may  he  jiut  into  politics,  and  that  the 
Engineer  whom  they  hope  to  elect  next  year  may  find 
the  pati-onage  ready  for  distribution. 

The  abolition  t)f  this  C-onimission  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  work  is  a public  wrong,  and  has  provoked 
universal  indignation.  In  1824,  De  Witt  Cunton, 
after  devoting  fourteen  yeare  to  promoting  the  Erie 
Canal,  was  suddenlj'  and  overwhelmingly,  without 
charge  or  reason,  peremptorily  removed  from  the  office 
of  Canal  Commissioner.  But  the  just  iiidigimtion  of 
the  State  made  him  the  iiext  Governor.  The  omen  is 
happy.  For  many  years  the  Democratic  party  has 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  the  cry  of  civil  service  re- 
form. The  New  York  Democratic  Legislature  has 
had  excellent  reform  bills  before  it,  and  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  a Republican  it  has  prohibited  ])oIitical  assess- 
ments, simi)iy  because  it  did  not  dare  to  insult  public 
opinion  by  their  continuance.  But  the  excellent  bills 
for  reforming  the  service  it  leaves  untouched,  orevades 
by  favoring  an  investigation  to  see  if  reform  be  neces- 
sary. Tlie  conduct  of  ihe  Democratic  Legislature  of 
New  York  has  thrown  great  light  upon  the  political 
situation.  It  has  demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of  the 
Democratic  party  as  a means  of  reform  or  progress. 
It  has  shown  the  party  to  he  a mere  desperate  combi- 
nation for  spoils,  without  princi])le  or  i)olicy,  without 
the  i!istinct  or  capacity  for  wise  legislation,  and  even 
without  the  lowest  form  of  party  cunning.  Its  only 
merit  is  that  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  meritorious. 


CHRISTIANS  AND  CRIMINALS. 

Governor  Butler's  proposition  to  receive  sealed 
and  private  communications  from  State  prisonMS,  and 
his  harangue  to  the  prisonei-s  at  Concord,  with  the 
extraordinary  tone  taken  by  Democrats  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  revolt  in  the  work- 
shojAs  at  Si!ig  Sing,  induced  a Democratic  news^per 
to  ask  whetlier  its  party  proj^sed  to  identify  itself 
with  the  criminal  classes.  But  no  executive  or  legis- 
lative folly  in  regard  to  prisoners,  no  sentimental 
treatment  of  criminals,  sliould  close  any  mind  or  heart 
to  the  truth  that  our  prison  and  penal  system  demwds 
intelligent  reform,  both  in  the  prisons  and  in  society, 
reform  in  public  feeling  toward  criminals,  and  in 
their  treatment.  Society  aud  every  honorable  mem- 
ber of  it  has  a <listinct  duty  toward  crime  and  crim- 
inals. To  say  that  the  spirit  of  reform  in  prisons 
breeds  crime  by  cosseting  criminals  is  to  betray  total 
ignorance  and  an  indolent  shirking  of  duty.  It  w 
the  mail  who  sneers  at  “treating  a scoundrel  like  a 
saint”  who  multiplies  scoundrels.  It  is  just  the  lazy, 
shallow,  stupid  inditi'ereuce  which  holds  that  human- 
ity and  reason  and  experience  and  common-sense  ap- 
plied to  prisons  and  prisoners  are  mere  sentimental 
nonsense  which  made  the  jails  of  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  what  Lecky  describes  and 
what  John  Howard  discovered. 

We  have  seen  no  more  eloquent  and  forcible  state- 
ment of  the  duty  of  gowl  citizens  toward  criminals 
than  thv.t  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New 
York,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Church  Congress  in 
Ricliin  ond , Virgi  n ia.  Dr.  Potter  is  eminent  and  fore- 
most among  conservative,  reasonable,  and  sagacious 
Cliristian  phila!ithropi8ts.  No  good  cause  appeals  to 
him  in  vain,  and  his  aid  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  constant. 
The  precise  subject  of  his  pai)er  was  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  criminal  classes,  aud  he  holds  that 
the  present  attitude  of  Christian  people  toward  crim- 
inals is  e.s.sentially  uucliristian.  “ The  jail-bird— this 
is  the  fowl  turned  verily  out  of  the  Christian  ark,  and 
for  whom  the  deluge  never  subsides.” 

Dr.  Potter  points  out  what  is  constantly  forgot- 
ten. that  the  criminal  class  is  twofold.  It  consists  of 
hardened  offendei’s  aud  of  tyros.  Now  the  first  duty 
of  a sensible  community  is  not  to  permit  the  foriner 
chiss  to  become  pest-breeders,  and  not  to  apprentice 
the  latter  class  to  them  to  become  experts  in 
Criminals  must  be  carefully,  and  rigorously  clasainw 
while  within  the  prison,  and  punishments  must  M 
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adjusted  so  as  not  to  insure  the  spiritual  ruin  of  first 
offenders.  Honest  and  reasonable  men  and  women 
also  should  scorn  to  treat  such  offenders,  when  re- 
lea.sed,  as  the  vilest  of  pariahs.  Our  duty  to  convicts 
is  by  no  means  wholly  discharged  by  making  pri.sons 
nurseries  of  crime.  It  is  not  enough  to  declare  the 
criminal  to  be  a hopeless  brute,  to  hx;k  him  up  secure- 
ly, and  to  deliver  liim  over  to  the  mercies  of  attend- 
ants who  have  been  selected  because  they  are  nimble 
political  runners  and  lackeys.  The  same  good  sense 
which  is  gradually  renewing  our  systems  of  charity 
must  reform  our  prison  sy.stem,  and  those  who  feel 
the  necessity  of  action  must  not  be  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  being  accused  of  coddling  scoundrels.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly’s  amelioration  of  the  penal  laws  did 
not  increase  crime.  On  the  contrary,  it  secured  the 
enforcemept  of  reasonable  penalties.  That  dema- 
gogues may  try  to  propitiate  the  dangerous  classes  by 
relaxing  necessary  prison  discipline  is  not  a reason 
for  despairing  of  a humane,  efficient,  and  reasonable 
prison  system.  But  such  a system  can  be  established 
only  by  those  who  do  not  weary  of  well-doing. 


SAVING  NIAGARA. 

The  Niagara  Park  Bill  ha«  passed  the  Assembly  of  New 
York  by  a vote  of  68  to  40.  It  was  warmly  debated  for 
two  hours,  aud  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks  cogently  and  elo- 
quently set  forth  the  reasons  for  its  pas-sage.  The  oppos- 
ing argument  was  twofold : the  plan  was  derided  as  senti- 
mental, and  the  cost  was  condemned  as  not  a proper  bur- 
den upon  the  public  Treasury. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  applies  to  all  the  highest 
public  interests.  Religion,  patriotism,  education,  are  all 
capable  of  derision  as  sentiments.  It  is  an  argument  which 
denies  the  practical  value  of  all  moral  and  emotional  con- 
siderations. The  actual  administration  of  justice  depends 
largely  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
Those  who  ridiculed  the  friends  of  the  Niagara  project  as 
VHiheteH  should  also  mock  at  the  requirement  of  an  oath  os 
Puritanism.  If  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  highest  interests  of  states  are  not  what 
are  called  material  interests.  No  more  prophetic  word  was 
ever  spoken  than  that  of  Georoe  Ma.son  in  the  Coustitu- 
tioiial Convention  of  1787.  “Providence  punishes  national 
sins  by  national  calamities.”  It  was  a recognition  of  the 
actual  jmwer  of  sentiment  in  national  life,  and  no  man  who 
does  not  perceive  it  can  comprehend  the  strongest  public 
force,  or  can  be  called  a statesman. 

The  second  argument,  that  it  is  not  a proper  expense,  of 
course  falls  with  the  first.  No  money  is  more  wisely  ex- 
pended for  public  uses  than  that  which  is  jndiciouslj'  given 
to  public  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  libraries,  and  historic 
and  artistic  collections.  Use  is  not  a quality  which  is  lim- 
ited to  things  eatable  and  drinkable.  The  beauty  of  a public 
building  is  properly  secured  at  the  public  expense,  aud  the 
sublimity  of  a great  natural  object  belonging  to  the  people 
is  wisely  protected  at  the  common  cost.  Sliould  the  bill 
pass  the  Senate,  of  which  there  should  be  no  ([uestion,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Governor  will  appoint  a commission 
of  the  highest  character,  and  as  those  who  are  most  inter- 
ested in  the  project  are  resolved  that  it  shall  not  be  a job, 
there  is  really  hope  of  the  proper  completion  of  a truly  great 
public  work. 


A MEDITATION  ON  THE  MAYOR. 

Last  autumn  a great  many  Democrats  insisted  that  Mr. 
Edson  would  make  as  good  a Mayor  as  Mr.  Campbell,  aud 
voted  for  him  accordingly.  The  argument  for  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  that  the  Mayoralty  is  not  a political  office,  and 
that  a man  who  had  shown  great  efficiency  in  munici]>al 
adiiiinistration,  who  heartily  agreed  that  it  should  be  kept 
free  from  politics,  and  who  was  supported  by  men  of  all 
parties,  would  probably  make  a better  Mayor  than  a gen- 
tleman without  municipal  experience,  who.se  nomination 
was  the  result  of  a bargain  among  politicians,  and  who  was 
the  es]>ecial  candidate  of  the  must  disreputable  political  or- 
ganization in  the  coiuitry. 

The  argument  was  fruitless,  aud  the  political  candidate 
was  elected.  His  official  conduct  has  been  in  general  what 
was  anticipated.  His  first  appointments  were  such  as  Tam- 
many Hall  approved,  and  his  last  appointment  is  apparently 
the  result  of  a bargain  which  can  hardly  bo  otherwise  than 
distasteful  to  the  Mayor,  although  he  has  ratified  it. 

A committee  of  citizens  of  the  highest  character  urged 
the  Mayor  to  appoint  to  the  Excise  Commissiouership  only 
men  of  a high  sense  of  public  responsibility  in  so  important 
a trust.  Ho  responded  that  he  would  certainly  use  his 
“ best  judgment.”  A Commissioner  resigns,  and  the  Mayor 
appoints  a noted  politician,  the  “heeler”  of  another  politi- 
cian, and  the  favorite  of  the  rum-selling  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  Mayor  has  perhaps  read  Mr.  Tilden’s  exposure  of  the 
ohl  Tweed  Ring.  He  learned  from  it  that  the  secret  of 
the  power  of  the  Ring  was  “ a deal”  between  the  city  poli- 
ticians of  the  two  parties.  He  knows  the  result.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  the  Mayor,  but  who  desire  decent  mu- 
nicipal government,  already  sincerely  regret  their  vote. 


FIRE-PROOF  HOUSES  AND  CARS. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  months  has  called  public 
attention  with  startling  emphasis  to  the  increasing  loss  of 
life  by  fire.  The  catastrophe  at  the  Cambridge  apartment- 
house  in  New  York,  and  the  burning  of  the  “sleeper”  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  latter  happily  without  fa- 
tal results,  are  the  nmst  recent  warnings.  It  is  obvious 
1 hat  more  stringent  building  laws  are  required,  and  that 
provision  for  greater  security  of  life  is  imperative. 

Fire-escapes  in  buildings,  as  the  words  are  commonly  un- 
derstood, are  not  enough.  A narrow  ladder  offering  the 
oidy  means  of  escape  from  a crowded  factory,  for  instance. 
Would  be  choked  by  a panic-stricken  throng  of  human  be- 
luga, The  proper  use  of  an  iron  ladder  or  two  on  the  out- 


side of  lofty  buildings  requires  a coolness  and  care  and  pa- 
tience and  intelligence  which  can  not  be  assumed  to  exist 
under  the  circumstances.  All  buildings  which  are  designed 
to  h(dd  great  numbers  of  persons — hotels,  factories,  apart- 
ment-houses of  every  kind — should  be  required  by  law  to 
be  practically  fire-proof.  It  is  not  the  fire-escape,  but  the 
fire-proof  building,  that  is  wanted. 

And  why,  as  the  Herald  suggests,  should  not  railway  cars 
be  built  of  uninflammable  material  f There  are  iron  ships, 
and  iron  could  be  certainly  adapted  to  the  construction  of 
cars.  Civilization  is  very  imperfect  so  long  as  increased 
security  in  travel  does  not  keep  pace  with  increased  facili- 
ty, The  cost  of  ornamentation  in  cars  could  be  well  di- 
verted in  great  part  to  making  them  fire-proof. 


A NEW  RITE  FOR  DECORATION-DAY. 

The  grand  marshal  for  Decoration-day  in  Brooklyn  has 
been,  we  believe,  already  appointed.  There  will  be  the 
usual  holiday,  the  military  parade,  the  oratory,  the  scatter- 
ing of  flowers.  But  ex-Goveruor  Seymour  has  made  a 
suggestion  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  although  we 
confess  there  was  a time  when  we  thought  that  the  ex- 
Governor  could  make  no  suggestion  in  regard  to  such  a 
memorial  day  that  we  should  not  oppose.  Happily  in  the 
graves  which  Decoration-day  covers  with  flowers  many  an 
old  enmity  and  anger  aud  difference,  without  any  change 
of  conviction,  is  buried. 

Governor  Seymour  proposes  that,  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  sentiment  and  purpose  of  the  day,  it  should  be  also  a 
day  of  tree-planting.  In  many  rural  villages  there  is  one 
day  in  spring  when  the  villager  turn  out  and  smooth  the 
village  street,  and  trim  the  paths  and  grass,  and  prune  the 
old  shade  trees  and  plant  new.  This  pleasant  work  might 
wel  l be  done  on  the  memorial  holiday,  and  it  w ould  increase 
its  beautiful  associations. 


AN  ENGRAVING  OF  LONGFELLOW. 

A VERY  beautiful  pure  line  engraving  of  Longfelia)W 
by  Charles  Burt,  chief  engraver  of  portraits  and  vignettes 
for  the  United  States  Treasury,  has  just  been  published  by 
Frederick  Keppel.  It  is  from  the  photograph  taken  in 
his  seventieth  5’ear,  which  is  much  liked  by  the  poet’s  fam- 
ily and  friends,  and  it  is  an  admirable  likeness,  although 
the  expression  is  a little  severe  for  a man  ever  bland.  It 
has  all  the  refinement  aud  sweetness  and  trnni|uillity 
which  were  not  less  the  qualities  of  the  poet  than  of  bis 
verse,  and  it  will  prebably  become  the  familiar  and  ac- 
cepted portrait. 


MR.  PATRICK  EGAN’S  VIEWS. 

Mu.  Patrick  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League, 
left  Dublin  suddenly  during  the  recent  disclosures  in  re- 
gard to  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Frede- 
rick Cavendish,  and  he  has  arrived  in  this  country.  It 
was  naturally  supposed  that  bis  departure  from  Ireland 
was  hastened  by  apprehension  of  the  exposure  of  some 
kind  of  complicity  upon  his  part  with  the  crime.  This 
suggestion  Mr.  Egan  indignantly  spurns.  But  in  an  inter- 
view with  him,  which  is  reported  in  the  Herald,  he  says 
that  he  wrote  from  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  assassinations 
that  he  should  resign  the  treasurership  of  the  League  if 
the  League  should  offer  a reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  assassins.  And  this  course  he  explains  by  saying  “that 
numbers  of  innocent  men  had  been  already  sacrificed  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  crown  had  sufficient  odds  on  its  side 
anyway.” 

This  remark,  if  it  be  correctly  reported,  means  that  the 
crown  hud  assassinated  more  innocent  men  than  the  Irish 
party.  Mr.  Egan,  of  course,  can  see  the  bearing  of  such. a 
remark.  Ho  declares  the  assertion  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  murderers  to  be  unqualifiedly  false.  But  the  tone  of 
this  remark  conveys  the  impression  that  he  held  the  assas- 
sinations to  be  merely  a retaliation  in  kind,  with  the  ac- 
count not  yet  square  with  the  crown. 

Certainly  it  is  not  surprising  that  a man  who  frankly 
announces  this  view  should  be  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  assassins.  If  Mr.  Egan  thinks  that  the  Pluenix  Park 
niurdei-8  were  simply  smiting  a tyrannical  government  with 
its  own  weapons,  why  should  he  indignantly  repel  the  sus- 
picion of  approving  murders  which  his  remark  intimates  to 
have  been  only  a set-off  to  the  crimes  of  the  governments 


PERSONAL. 

James  Bi  ciianan  was  the  last  Democratic  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  life  as  a sWtesman  and  public  man  covei-ed  a long 
period  of  prosperity  and  peace  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
that  culmination  of  political  differences  and  personal  ambitions 
and  pa.ssions  which  in  his  administration  as  President  led  the 
country  into  its  most  fearful  peril  and  suffering.  The  period  thus 
inchide<l  in  the  Life  of  Buehanan,  by  Gkorok  Ticknor  Ccrtis, 
which  Harper  & Brothers  have  in  press,  is  one  of  intense  interest. 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  personal  notes  and  memoranda,  made  from  day 
to  dav,  his  extended  correspondence  before, ■during,  and  after  his 
Presidency,  furnish  such  an  amount  of  indisputable  evidence  as  to 
the  causes  of  events,  and  the  positions  of  eminent  men.  Northern 
and  Sotithern,  in  reference  to  the  events,  that  the  biography  will 
be  necessarily  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  volumes 
of  American  history.  It  will  be  read  calmly,  and  its  revelations 
will  be  properly  valued,  now  that  the  country  desires  the  truth  of 
history  as  a guide  for  future  statesmen. 

— President  Andrew  D.  Whitk,  of  Cornell  University,  says  that 
the  average  health  of  the  male  students  of  that  institution  is  not 
so  good  as  that  of  the  female  students. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Elder,  a Baptist  clergyman  of  New  York 
city,  laments  that  in  his  denomination  there  are  only  three-fifths 
as  many  ministers  as  churches.  “The  Methodists  have  all  the 
men  they  can  use,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  complaints  in  point 
of  numbers  in  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  ministries. 
The  Congregationali.sts,  however,  join  our  cry  of  distress.” 

— The  late  Judge  Lccics  Q.  C.  Elmer,  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, was  for  forty  years  a trustee  of  Princeton  College,  for  many 
years  the  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
and  the  Cumberland  County  Bible  Society,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  honored  citizens  of  the  State. 

— A New  York  merchant,  while  on  a visit  to  Rome,  gave  an  Italian 
sculptor  an  order  for  a standing  figtire  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  when 
the  work  had-  been-  finished  was  invited  to  the  artist’s- studio' to 
inspect  it.  “ W e Americans,”  said  the  New-Yorker,  examining  the 


pedal  extremities  of  the  figure,  “are  great  admirers  of  beautiful 
feet  in  a woman ; but  these  fret  are  too  broad  and  flat : suppose 
you  trim  their  sides  a little  and  raise  their  insteps  5*”  “ But,  signore,” 
interrupted  the  sculptor,  “ the  woman’s  whole  weight  is  resting  on 
her  feet,  and  that  necessarily  flattens  them.”  “ Pooh  !”  replied  the 
patron  of  art;  “ I want  ideal  feet.  So  take  your  knife,  please,  aud 
pare  down  the  sides.”  The  sides  were  par^,  and  the  statue  Was 
at  once  accepted  and  paid  for. 

— John  G.  Whittier’s  health  this  winter  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years. 

— A Dutch  dramatist  has  written  a play  in  four  acts  on  Gam- 
bktta’s  life,  with  a jirelude  entitled  “ Gambetta’s  First  I.rf)ve.” 

— .\lkxander  H.  Stephens  had  a big  head  on  a small  body.  “ Is 
that  Stephens,”  asked  a large  North  Georgia  man  one  day  in  his 
presence.  “ If  I grea.sed  him  under  the  ears,  I could  .swallow  him 
whole.”  “ I have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  friend,”  replied  the  little  (rov- 
ernor;  “and  .vou  would  then  have  more  brains  in  your  stomach 
than  ever  you  had  under  your  hat.” 

— Among  the  lady  millionaires  of  Philadelphia  are  Mra.  Thomas 
A.  8cott  with  ♦ 10,(XK),000,  Mrs.  Bloompikld  Moore  with  #!6,000,00(), 
Mra.  Anne  W.  Baird  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Baldwin  with  $2,0G0,00G 
apiece,  and  Mrs.  k.  E.  Borik,  Mrs.  George  Falks,  and  three  Misses 
Falks  with  ♦1,(Xn),(H)0  each. 

— Jacob  Thompson,  Bcciianan’s  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
afterwanl  a conspicuous  rebel,  has  recently  made  public  the  fact 
that  under  his  auspices  a plan  was  organized  for  releasing  the 
Confederate  prisoners  in  several  Federal  camps  in  the  Northwest, 
during  the  session  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago in  1864.  He  furnished  the  money,  but  his  emissaries  at 
the  critical  moment  “ could  not  be  got  up  to  the  point  of  making 
the  assault.” 

— A newspaper  correspondent  complains  that  “ the  press  didn't 
let  foolish  Mr.  Wiggins  alone ; it  gave  him  a gratuitous  notoriety. 
Million.s  of  dollars  are  actually  lost  to  the  country,  and  who  is  to 
blame  for  it  all — foolish  Mr.  Wiggins  or  the  press  V”  The  first 
duty  of  the  press  is  to  print  the  news.  How  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars does  the  correspondent  think  would  be  lost  were  the  news  not 
printed  ? 

— The  Comte  de  Paris  is  forty-four  years  old,  fresh-complexion- 
cd,  and  slender,  with  a high,  unwrinkled  forehead,  and  a reputa- 
tion for  justness  and  gentleness  that  would  ill  liecomc  a despot. 
He  reads  all  sorts  of  newspapers — monarchical,  imperialist,  repub- 
lican, radical — and  a great  many  of  them. 

— Apropos  of  the  recent  death  of  Heine’s  wife,  whose  temper 
was  said  to  be  not  of  the  sweetest,  the  following  words  of  the  fa- 
mous poet  are  recalled:  “I  mean  to  leave  all  my  money  to  my 
wife,  on  condition  that  she  shall  marry  again.  I long  to  be  re- 
gretteil  after  I am  dead,  and  I am  certain  that  whoever  marries 
her  will  regret  as  long  as  he  lives  that  I ever  died.”  But  all 
Heine’s  money  was  only  a thousand  dollars  a year,  and  this  his 
widow  had  without  changing  her  name. 

— The  late  weather  prophet  Wiggins  expresses  his  conviction 
that  “ people  like  to  be  frightened.” 

— It  is  pleasant  to  receive  so  cordial  an  approval  as  that  contained 
in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Postmistress  of  Harper’s 
YofNO  People  by  the  father  of  one  of  her  young  admirers,  who 
desires  to  “ heartily  thank  her  for  the  manner  and  method  of  her 
work.”  He  writes:  “The  good,  healthy  tone  of  the  letters  and 
your  comments,  and  the  bringing  together  of  children  of  all  classes 
and  all  sections  of  the  country  so  intimately,  arc  doing  more  than 
could  be  dune  in  any  other  way  to  make  all  who  now  hxik  to  you 
as  their  friend,  good,  wholesome,  American  young  women  and  men. 
Your  work,  then,  aside  from  the  interest  and  amusement  it  affords, 
is  educating  a generation,  and  acting  as  an  antidote  to  the  less 
healthy  tone  of  society  in  our  larger  cities.” 

— The  Rev.  Lsaac  L.  Nicholson,  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
Philadelphia,  with  a salary  of  ^15,000,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Indiana,  with  a salary  of  86000  and  a house. 

— There  were  nearly  200,<X>0  colored  soldiers  in  the  late  war  for 
the  Union — more  than  one-half  of  them  from  the  Slave  States; 
and  the  spirit  of  these  men,  says  a late  re-unioner,  was  the  spirit 
of  the  colored  Sergeant  PLANCIAN901.S,  whose  last  words,  as  his  regi- 
ment was  about  to  storm  Port  Hudson,  were:  “Colonel,  I will 
bring  back  these  colors  to  you  in  honor,  or  report  to  God  the  rea- 
son why.” 

— A traveller  who  recently  visited  the  residence  of  John  Dcnn’s 
Zulu  queens  in  South  Africa  describes  a small  court-yard,  contain- 
ing two  or  three  tiny  huts,  where  a young  woman  is  nursing  an 
almost  white  infant,  while  a boy  of  the  same  complexion  stands 
by  her  side.  Three  or  four  other  girls,  large  and  fat,  as  African 
beauties  always  are,  talk  and  giggle,  their  necks  and  waists  pro- 
fu.sely  ornamented  with  broad  bands  of  white,  blue,  and  red  beads, 
and  their  only  clothing  a very  small  apron. 

— “Physicians  say,”  wrote  the  late  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, “ that  the  patient’s  desire  to  see  the  doctor  is  very  sure  to  in- 
crease with  the  lateness  and  unseasonableness  of  the  hour.” 

— In  almost  appreciative  review  of  S/iandon  Bells  the  critic  of 
the  London  Acadcini/  remarks  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  Mr. 
William  Black’s  work' can  be  indicated  only  in  an  indirect  and 
allusive  manner:  “ We  feel  the  charm,  but  feel  also  the  difficulty 
of  analyzing  it,  just  as  we  should  feel  the  difficulty  of  analyzing 
our  delight  in  the  balminess  of  the  air  on  a tropical  June  morn- 
ing. . . .Of  Mr.  Black’s  still-life  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  He  is 
a master  of  detail,  but  detail  is  never  the  master  of  him  ; and  for 
giving  the  very  atmosphere,  the  spirit,  the  emotional  quality,  of  a 
landscape,  it  seems  to  me  he  has  no  equal  among  living  novelists. 
His  rivals  are  among  workers  with  the  brush  and  the  etching- 
needle,  not  with  the  pen.” 

— In  a recently  published  letter  Carlyle  says  that  he  was  “ not 
only  no  friend  to  the  sonnet,  but  a declared  enemy  to  it,”  and  that 
he  never  read  even  a sonnet  of  Milton  or  Petrarch  without  some 
conscientious  protest  as  he  went  on. 

— The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  denies  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
marriage  with  a dead  wife’s  sister.  “ The  alteration  of  the  mar- 
riage laws  os  to  sisters  and  wives  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  disas- 
trous to  morals  and  peace.”  Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
has  sent  to  this  country  for  testimony  in  favor  of  such  an  al- 
teration. 

— The  wife  of  Minister  Abtor,  who  arrived  in  Rome  an  invalid, 
is  reported  to  be  almost  well  again. 

— Dcrer’s  most  recent  biographer.  Dr.  Thausino,  describes  a 
visit  of  the  artist  to  the  Archduchess  Margaret.  She  graciously 
showed  him  some  fine  pictures  by  Jan  van  Eyck,  but  refused  to 
accept  as  a gift  Durer’s  portrait  of  the  Kaiser  Max.  “For  all  I 
have  given  her  and  done  for  her,”  said  Dcrkr,  in  despair,  “ she 
has  given  me  nothing  in  return.” 

— The  Athe7i(rum  commits  itself  to  the  assertion  that  “ there 
are  very  few  women’s  novels  with  the  heroine  of  which  a male 
reader  is  disposed  to  fall  in  love.” 

— Mr.  PoYNTKR  has  finished  a picture  of  Psyche  idling  in  the 
palace  of  Cupid.  “A  beautiful  damsel  in  a ehiton,  wearing  neither 
coronet  nor  jewels,  she  stands  in  the  recess  of  a window  so  that 
light  falls  on  her  girlish  shoulders  and  arms.  She  holds  in  one 
hand  a branch  of  honeysuckle,  and  with  a sweet  and  earnest  air 
watches  the  emblematic  butterfly  hovering  over  the  blossoms. 
Behind  her  are  walls  of  African  alabaster  of  a golden  tint,  and 
sculptors’  work  of  white  marble,  which  harmonize  with  her  warm 
carnations  and  her  .dress.  . .The  background  includes  the  vista  of 
a corridor  ending  in  a porch  open  to  a garden,  and  the  sun-lit  sky 
aud  trees.” 
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A COTTON  PRESS  BY  NIGHT. 

Fkw  sights  impress  the  visitor  in  the  Gulf 
States  more  vividly  than  one  of  the  huge  modem 
cotton  compresses  at  work.  By  daylight  it  is  al- 
ways intere.sting,  but  when  surrounded  by  all  the 
mysterious  shadows  cast  by  the  sombre  veil  of  a 
tropical  night  the  scene  becomes  doubly  so,  and 
impresses  one  forcibly  with  its  excessive  pictur- 
esqueness and  truly  Southern  flavor. 

Upon  entering  one  of  the  immense  buildings 
where  these  great  machines  are  housed,  a strange 
sight  meets  the  eye.  Rising  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet  or  more  in  the  darkness  above  may  Ihj  dis- 
cerned a massive  frame-work  of  beams  and  iron 
girders,  holding  in  its  embrace  the  press  w'hose 
iron  cylinder  head  rears  its  crown  amid  the  beams 
close  under  the  roof. 

Beneath  the  converging  rays  of  electric  lamps 
and  reflectors  a most  weird  effect  is  produced,  for 
the  machine  assumes  the  aspect  of  a grand  and 
solemn  demon  face,  strangely  human,  recalling 
the  famed  genii  of  the  Arabian  Alff/iU.  Beside 
it  are  the  furnaces,  whose  open  doors  glow  with 
the  fires  supplying  the  vitality  of  the  giant,  while 
about  them  flit  the  half-naked  forms  of  the  fire- 
men— attendant  demons  of  this  monster. 

As  wc  gaze  in  awe  at  this  strange  scene,  a voice 
rings  out  in  command,  and  at  the  pulling  of  a le- 
ver the  obedient  monster’s  jaw  drops,  opening 
wide  a cavernou.s  mouth  serrated  with  teeth  of 
iron.  A bale  of  cotton  already  squeezed  into  as 
small  a compass  as  the  stronge.st  plantation  ma- 
chinery, unaided  by  steam,  can  reduce  it,  is  for  a 
moment  unloosed  from  its  fetters  and  rolled  into 
the  monster  mouth.  The  dusk  figures  of  the 
workmen  now  stand  aside  for  a moment,  one  in 
the  half  shadow  beside  the  scaffold  pulls  down  a 
short  lever,  and  the  hideous  iron  jaw  rises  swiftly, 
and  with  scarcely  a perceptible  effort  crushes  the 
bale.  Under  this  one  Titanic  bite  the  hitherto 
stubborn  cotton  shrinks  and  gives  way  like  a 
sponge  beneath  an  elephant’s  tread.  Closer  and 
closer  come  the  terrible  teeth,  till  the  four-foot 
mass  now  measures  but  eighteen  inches ; but  it 
has  not  yet  been  reduced  quite  enough ; further 
punishment  awaits  it.  Another  pull  to  the  lever 
sends  a muffled  rush  of  steam  into  the  caverns 
of  the  monster’s  chest.  AVith  this  fresh  exertion 
the  great  structure  trembles  visibly,  and  under 
the  enormous  strain  of  21)00  pounds  to  the  inch 
the  teeth  almost  meet.  It  is  enough.  And  now 
another  surprise  awaits  ns. 

Half  a dozen  athletic  figures  spring  like  gnomes 
from  out  the  side  gloom  into  the  brilliant  light, 
and  passing  stout  steel  bands  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  monster’s  teeth,  double  and  fold  them 
back,  and  fasten  them  finnly.  Like  elfish  sprites 
they  seem  while  thus  binding  the  helpless  victim. 
This  completed,  there  comes  to  the  startled  ear 
a strange  ciy.  At  first  it  is  one  jnusical  voice 
rising  alone,  clear,  di.stinct,  quavering  out  on  the 
night  wind,  then  it  is  joined  by  a burst  of  full- 
throated  harmonious  voices  in  chorus,  which  sink 
down  slowly  in  musical  cadence,  intermingled 
with  half  and  quarter  and  weird  fractional  Afri- 
can notes  impossible  to  descriije,  but,  once  heard, 
never  forgotten.  It  is  a signal  that  the  bale  is 
completely  bound.  The  lever  rises  again,  then 
the  huge  jaw  relaxes,  and  the  bitten  cotton  rolls 
out. 

With  the  opening  of  that  immen.se  mouth 
comes  a mighty  steam  sigh  as  the  liberated  va- 
por rushes  up  and  bends  above  the  sombre  build- 
ings like  a great  feathery  plume  before  the  cool 
night  breeze.  Heard  through  the  quiet  tropical 
nights,  this  panting  of  the  cotton  presses  has  a 
strangely  human  sound,  but  the  sound  as  of  the 
laboi^  breathing  of  Titans  at  work — the  sigh- 
ing of  Afrits.  J.  0.  Davidso.n. 


MY  FRIEND  FITZGERALD. 

L 

I AX  a little  fellow  with  insignificant  shoulders 
and  legs  not  worth  considering.  I have  no  tal- 
ent, and  no  distinguished  eccentricity.  My  man- 
ner, what  there  is  of  it,  is  timid  and  awkward.  I 
know  that  mankind  as  a species  does  not  regard 
me  at  all,. and  that  only  mercenary  motives  re- 
strain my  tailor  from  expressing  his  contempt  for 
me.  There  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  myself, 
except  that  I have  no  imagination,  which  may 
serve  to  substantiate  the  facts  I am  about  to 
narrate. 

My  friend  Fitzgerald  was  my  antipodes.  He 
was  tall  and  strong  and  winning.  His  name  be- 
trays his  nationality,  and  his  nationality  furnishes 
the  kej’-note  to  a happy,  fun-loving  nature. 

For  six  years,  at  school  and  at  college,  we  were 
close  companions,  and  then  for  four  years  we  were 
separated.  I,  being  by  lucky  accident  rich,  trav- 
elled for  improvement  and  amusement ; Fits^er- 
ald  worked  for  his  living.  He  chose  to  be  an  en- 
gineer— I say  chose,  for  whatever  he  had  set  his 
mind  to  do  he  would  do  brilliantly. 

When  I had  got  round  the  world  back  to  my 
point  of  departure,  I found  Fitzgerald  about  set- 
ting out  for  the  northwest  of  Canada,  where  he 
was  to  conduct  a government  survey.  He  ex- 
pected to  be  absent  at  least  two  years.  Since 
coming  home  had  meant  little  more  than  coming 
back  to  him,  this  plan  of  his  filled  roe  with  dis- 
appMntment.  When  he  8ugge8te<i  that  I should 
accompany  the  expedition  I agreed  joyfully. 
The  day  before  that  fixed  for  our  departure  he 
came  to  roy  rooms,  looking  nervous  and  excited. 
Feigning  not  to  notice  his  perturbation,  I 
running  over  a memorandum  of  things  to'  be 
done.  He  interrupted  me  sharply. 

“Look  here.  Jack,  I want  you  to  go  out  wjth 
at  three  o’clock  this  afternoon  to  — men- 
nkMing  a small  town  some  twenty  miles  distant 
-f**  We  will  get  there  at  four,  leave  again  at  five- 
' fttrqr  and  reach  home  in  time  for  dinner.” 

V,  My  time  being  precious,  I objected. 

’ “Do  it,  Jack.  The  matter  is  of  vital  Impor- 
^ l«noe  to  me.” 


An  appeal  from  Fitzgerald  was  irresistible.  I 
agreed  at  once.  At  three  o’clock  1 met  him  at 
the  railway  station. 

We  had  been  ten  minutes  on  our  way  when 
he  said,  abruptly,  “Jack,  I am  going  to  Ira  mar- 
ried.” 

“ The  devil !” 

My  emphatic  expletive  echoed  through  the  car, 
and  then  he  added : “ I should  not  feel  quite  right 
about  it  if  you  were  not  there,  and  that  is  how  I 
persuaded  Emily.  Besides,”  he  continued,  after 
a short  pause,  “ I want  you  to  see  her.  It  will 
be  much  to  me  during  two  years  of  separation  to 
have  some  one  near  me  who  has  seen  her.” 

Then,  the  gates  of  his  confidence  being  opened, 
he  plunged  into  lovers’  hyperbole.  I listened  si- 
lently, my  hat  slouched  over  my  eyes,  and  my 
hands  thrust  deep  in  my  pockets.  I could  listen, 
and  at  the  same  time  mentally  review  the  years 
of  our  friendship. 

It  had  been  my  habit  to  scoff — an  envious  scoff, 
of  course — at  his  love  affairs.  I knew  now  that 
the  time  for  scoffing  was  past,  and  I realized 
(with  more  than  a woman’s  jealousy — I confess  it) 
that  his  love  for  this  Emily  would  endure,  and 
henceforth  be  the  guiding  impulse  of  his  life, 
whether  for  good  or  ill. 

On  arriving  at  onr  station  Fitzgerald  went  at 
once  to  the  ladies’  waiting-room.  He  returned 
with  a young  girl  on  his  arm,  whom  be  introduced 
to  me  as  Mis,s  Emily  Gordon. 

I 8h(x>k  hands  with  her  vigorously,  and  stretch- 
ed on  tijitoe  to  get  a nearer  view  of  her  face,  for 
she  was  very  tall.  As  I stared  at  her  I chilled 
with  disappointment — not  a vague  sentiment,  but 
a decided  opinion  that  the  face  was  not  worth 
what  Fitzgerald  would  saerifioe  for  it  The  face 
was  fair  atid  flnely  featured,  flushed  just  now  with 
excitement.  The  eyes  were  dark,  and  though 
their  wavering  regaid  was  ehildi.sh  and  pretty, 
and,  under  the  eirciimstanee.s,  to  be  expected,  that 
it  was  which  made  my  heart  sink.  The  restless 
glance  struck  me  not  as  a trick  of  the  moment 
demanded  by  the  situation,  but  as  expressing  un- 
desirable eharacteristics  in  the  woman.  There 
was  not  a gleam  of  the  steady,  spiritual  light  such 
as  it  would  have  pleased  me  to  see  in  the  eyes  of 
the  woman  who  was  to  be  Fitzgerald’s  wife. 

Tliey  were  married  in  the  Methodist  parsonage 
by  a very  old  man,  and  the  marriage  was  witncs.s- 
ed  by  the  clergyman’s  wife  and  myself.  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  in.sisted  on  her  husband’s  taking  her 
marriage  certificate,  affirming  childishly  that  she 
would  surely  lose  it.  She  had  left  her  home  that 
moniing  with  the  avowed  intention  of  visiting 
friends. 

She  was  now  to  proceed  on  her  jouniey,  and 
her  train  would  leave  twenty  minutes  before  ours 
for  the  city.  I shook  hands  witli  her  at  the  par- 
sonage gate,  saying,  with  elaborate  tact,  that  I 
had  always  longed  to  pry  about  this  peculiarly 
interesting  town.  She  was  crying  and  clinging 
closely  to  Fitzgerald.  She  held  my  hand  a mo- 
ment. 

“He  is  going  so  far  from  me,  and  two  years 
are  so  long ! You  will  take  care  of  him.  Prom- 
ise me — oh,  promise  me !” 

“ I do,  with  my  whole  heart,”  I answered,  and 
turned  away  from  them. 

I liked  her  better.  The  tears  and  the  sob  in 
her  voice  hud  touclied  me,  almost  won  me.  My 
dull  senses  were  partially  wakened  to  the  attrac- 
tion which  such  a creature  might  have  for  a man 
of  strong  passions  and  imagination.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  first  wretched  impression,  I 
should  have  been  in  love  on  the  spot  with  Fitz- 
gerald’s wife. 

We  were  on  our  way  home  when  he  a.<iked  me 
what  I thought  of  her.  I praised  her  in  the  best 
words  I could  find,  and  thought  I was  acquitting 
myself  well.  Fitzgerald’s  baud  fell  on  my 
shoulder. 

“What  are  you  saying.  Jack?  You  are  as 
cold  as  ice.” 

“ You  forget.  You  are  at  fever  heat.” 

“ Then  what  are  you  feeling  ?”  he  burst  out  ir- 
ritably. “ What  are  you  thinking  that  detracts 
from  her?” 

I had  been  coldly  thinking  the  worst  of  her.  I 
was  startled  into  an  unequivocal  answer. 

“ I am  thinking  that  she  has  not  the  strength 
to  appreciate  you,  or  to  be  true  to  you.  I am 
fearing  that  nothing  but  ill  will  come  to  you  of 
what  you  have  done  to-day.” 

I expected  that  he  would  turn  upon  roe  furious- 
ly, but  he  did  not.  His  face  lost  its  color,  and 
he  said,  as  if  reasoning  to  Inroself,  not  in  answer 
to  me: 

“ It  was  her  own  wish.  I would  have  trusted 
her  without  any  pledge.  It  will  be  strange  if  she 
does  not  regret  this  day,  yet  I stoke  my  soul  that 
she  never  will." 

I said  to  myself,  “ He  has  ^ven  her  his  best ; 
surely  that  can  not  have  bwn  unworthily  be- 
stow^.” i dug  a grave  for  my  doubts  and  sus- 
picions, and  tri^  to  cover  them  deep. 

II. 

We  were  in  winter-quarters  in  a cafion  of  the 
Fraser  River.  We  had  had  no  mail  for  several 
weeks,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  we  concluded 
that  there  were  a noble  army  of  martyrs  and  an  ac- 
cumulation of  mail-bags  beneath  the  snow-drifts 
which  stretched  almost  unbroken  for  a hundred 
miles,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  post  station. 
One  day,  after  a week  of  almost  uninterruptedly 
fine  weather,  the  welcome  messenger  arrived — 
arrived  on  his  low  sledge  drawn  by  eight  sure- 
footed dogs — arrived  in  hot  haste,  with  bells  jin- 
gling, and  frost-powdered  beard,  and  bright  eyes 
gleaming  out  from  a frame  of  furs,  for  all  the 
world  like  a belated  Santo  Claus. 

Fitzgerald,  as  usual,  opened  the  bag,  and  I 
knew  by  his  puzzled  look  that  the  letters  eagerly 
expected  by  him  from  bis  wife  were  missing. 
He  kept  apart  from  us  all  day,  but  in  the  even- 
ing joined  the  group  round  the  fira,  with  a pipe 
and  newspaper. 

There  was  a youngster  in  our  party  who  I 


knew  was  fully  informed  of  the  love  of  Fitzgerald 
and  Miss  Emily  Goi-don — as  far,  that  is,  ns  the 
affair  had  been  gossiped  over  by  his  mamma  and 
her  women  friends.  When  this  youth,  buried  in 
a home  paper,  whistled  shrilly,  and  shouted, 
“ Say,  Fitzgerald,  here’s  a nut  for  you  !”  I felt  cer- 
tain that  he  had  news  of  Fitzgerald’s  wife. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  Fitzgerald  asked,  indifferently, 
not  looking  up  from  his  paper. 

“ About  that  stunning  Miss  Gordon — the  girl 
you  were  such  spoons  on.  Do  you  remember  ?" 

Fitzgerald  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  “ I 
remember.  What  about  her  ?’’ 

“ ‘ It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  Miss  Emily 
Gordon,  one  of  oiir  fairest  daughters,  is  to  marry 
the  young  and  distiiigiii.shed  Count  Mundclla. 
Both  parties  being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
the  wedding  is  soon  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Holy 
City  with  great  ^clat.’  ” 

f wondered  how  Fitzgerald  could  quietly  listen 
to  this  announcement,  read  in  the  must  deliberate 
manner.  I could  hardly  refrain  from  getting  up 
and  yelling.  My  astoiii.shmeiit  increased  when, 
having  asked  for  the  paper,  he  carefully  re-read 
the  item ; then,  taking  his  great  fur  coat,  he  left 
the  room.  In  a few  minutes  I joined  him,  and  we 
walked  to  and  fro  together  on  the  hard- packed 
snow  before  the  shanty. 

“ You  see,  Jack,  I must  leave  at  once.” 

“ Yes,”  I acquiesced ; “ 1 suppose  you  could  not 
rest  here.”  Then  I protested : “ Fitzgerald,  let 

her  go.  She  is  weak,  faithless,  unworthy.” 

He  repeated  my  adjectives  with  evident  per- 
plexity. 

“I  see.  Your  old  injustice  to  her.  You  inis- 
underetand.  The  case  is  as  plain  ns  daylight. 
This  count  dances  attendance  on  her;  her  par- 
ents encourage  him ; people  talk  of  them  togeth- 
er, and  a wholesale  manufacturer  of  lies — a news- 
paper correspondent — ^.sends  idle  gossip  to  Amer- 
ica as  fact.  She  is  the  victim  of  a persecution. 
They  may  have  discoveretl  our  secret,  and  pre- 
vented her  writing  to  me.  How  far  away  is  she  ? 
Not  miles,  days — ten,  twenty,  thirty.  I sliall  not 
rest  till  she  is  safe  in  my  arms,  for  she  is  iny  wife. 
You  know  it.  Jack.  They  may  mairy  her  to  a 
thousand  counts,  but  she  is  my  wife.” 

Feeling  that  the  moment  was  not  happy  for 
the  presentation  of  views,  I presented  no  more. 
I agreed  to  all  the  absurdities  he  chose  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  next  morning  he  announced  to  the  camp 
that  he  was  going  to  Fort  Garry  to  consult  some 
engineers,  and  would  probably  l>e  absent  about 
two  months.  I was  to  accompany  him,  and  un- 
dertook the  preparations  for  the  journey. 

About  noon  an  Indian  runner  came  in  on  snow- 
shoes  with  an  extra  mail.  There  was  one  letter 
for  Fitzgerald,  and  the  handwriting  was  tliat  of 
his  wife.  I .sent  the  letter  to  hi.s  private  room. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I knocked  at  his  dixir,  and 
he  said,  “ Come  in.” 

He  was  sitting  before  a table,  leaning  on  it 
with  folded  arms.  As  if  anticipating  and  wish- 
ing to  evade  inquiry,  he  s.iid,  “I  siippo.se  vou  hare 
been  getting  things  ready.” 

“ Yes.  \Ve  can  leave  at  any  minute.” 

“ I am  undecided  about  going  now.  I think  I 
will  put  it  off  until  to-morrow,  at  all  events.  I 
am  .Sony  to  have  given  you  so  much  troiihle.” 

“Just  as  you  please,”  I said.  “1  am  iiidif- 
fertnit.” 

“ AVhat  a good  fellow  you  are,  J.ick  !”  he  said, 
standing  up  and  looking  at  me.  A casual  ob- 
server might  have  thought  his  face  only  pale 
from  overwork  or  want  of  rest.  To  me  it  was 
dead,  like  a fine  portrait  without  any  light  in  the 
eyes. 

1 thrust  my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  shuffled 
my  feet,  overcome  by  the  embarra.ssmeiit  which 
words  of  sincere  kindliness  always  excite  in 
me. 

“ Can’t  I help  you  ? Tell  me  something  to  do 
for  you." 

“The  kindest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  me 
alone.” 

I sidled  to  the  door. 

“ Do  go.  Jack,”  he  burst  out,  impetuously.  “ I 
can’t  bear  to  have  even  you — ” 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  I was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door. 

I felt  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald’s  letter  had  merely 
oonfinned  the  newspaper  report.  If  the  marriage 
which  had  been  but  a legal  form  could  be  an- 
nulled, I suspected  that  Fitzgerald  would  do  it. 
I had  no  doubt  that  he  would  scorn  to  strike  the 
woman  who  had  wounded  him  mortally.  When 
I fell  asleep  that  night  all  my  suspicions  and  be- 
liefs had  merged  into  burning  anger  against  her, 
and  a determination  to  seek  the  opportunity  to 
inflict  on  her  some  imperishable  ill. 

I fell  asleep  with  this  one  idea  in  my  brain, 
and  I was  wakened  from  that  sleep  by  a cry : 

“ Jack ! Jack ! Help ! help !” 

My  senses  were  penetrated  by  the  voice  of  a 
man  in  agony,  crying  for  succor,  crying  to  me, 
and  the  voice  was  the  voico  of  ray  friend  Fitz- 
gerald. 

I tried  to  lift  myself  from  my  bed,  but  a heavy 
weight  held  me  down.  I struggled  to  speak,  but 
my  tongue  was  tied,  I rubbed  my  eyes,  but  the 
lids  seemed  glued.  At  last  they  pai^d  slowlv, 
and  I saw  that  of  which  my  mind  has  never  lost 
the  faintest  impression.  I was  not  lying  on  my 
bed ; I was  not  in  the  low,  square  room,  with 
half  a dozen  men  sleeping  about  me.  1 was 
standing  on  the  river’s  lirink  several  miles  below 
the  station,  standing  there  alone  in  the  awful 
stillness  of  a winter  night  in  the  wilderness.  The 
moonlight  was  so  brilliant  that  every  object  wa.<! 
distinctly  visible. 

1 saw  not  twenty  feet  from  me  a break  in  the 
ice,  and  the  blue  water  bubbling  up  clearly. 
Above  the  water  rose  a man’s  fair,  strong  head, 
and  two  hands  grasping,  trying  to  lift  the  body 
beneath  up  to  the  ice,  which  broke  and  crumbled 
away  from  their  touek 

He  was  dying  before  my  eyes,  and  I could  not 
stir  an  inch  to  save  him.  1 aaw  the  be^ing  of 


his  hands  gi-ow  feebler  and  the  tension  o 
face  relax. 

“ Spare  her.  Jack !— spare  her !"  he  cried. 

I was  silent. 

Then  once  again  he  cried,  and  that  sound  f 
think  will  always  echo  about  the  world  with  me- 
"Speak  to  me.  Give  me  a sign.” 

I forgot  my  hatred  of  her  and  mv  resolve  to 
hurt  her;  Iwassen.^ible  only  of  his  p'itiful  plead 
ing.  By  a great  effort  I flung  up  my  right  arm 
as  a sign  of  acqiiie.swnee. 

His  hands  fell,  his  head  sank  backward  and 
the  blue  water  sparkled  and  bubbled  in  the  moon- 
light.  I shouted,  “Fitzgerald ! Fitzgerald'”  I 
seemed  to  spring  forward,  when  the  wTiole  scene 
was  transformed.  I was  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
the  watch  by  the  fire  was  saying,  drow.silv;  ’ 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? What  are  you' making 
such  a row  aliout?”  ’ “ 

“ Where  is  Fitzgerald?”  I said,  looking  round 
and  seeing  that  his  place  in  the  row  of  mattresses 
was  vacant. 

“ He  went  out  about  an  hour  ago.  He  said  he 
couldn’t  sleep,  and  was  going  to  skate  up  the  riv- 
er  to  Thompson’s  Station.” 

I got  lip  slowly,  and  the  motion  was  piiinful, 
for  my  whole  Ixxly  was  numb.  I spoke  with  hes- 
itation, as  if  (he  power  of  speech  was  new  to  me. 

“Fitzgerald  did  not  go  up  the  rivci-;  he  went 
down  toward  Carter’s  Station.  He  Inis  been 
drowned  six  miles  below.” 

Jly  shout  had  roused  most  of  the  men.  They 
all  exclaimed  incrciluioiisly  that  I had  been 
dreaming.  I stoixi  my  ground,  and  was  already 
getting  ready  to  go  out.  The  dogged  persistence 
of  sueli  a matter-of-fact  fellow  as  I,  impressed 
them,  and  they  prepared  to  accompany  me. 
When  we  reached  the  river  w-e  put  on  our 
skates.  We  could  not  distinguish  tracks,  for  we 
hud  recently  been  skating  a great  deal,  taking 
advantage  of  the  clear  ice,  rare  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son. 1 led  down  the  river,  the  others  following, 
laughing  at  my  expense.  Swn  the  infection  of 
my  profound  hopelessness  spiead,  and  in  ten 
minutes  all  were  skating  swiftly,  silently,  toward 
whatever  awaited  us.  When  but  a shaip  head- 
land lay  between  us  and  the  spot  I had  seen  in 
my  vision  I lialted. 

“ He  is  lying  just  beyond  there.  If  the  ice  is 
broken  we  shall  know,” 

We  rounded  the  point  in  line.  The  ice  was 
broken  and  throw  n up  in  pieces,  and  the  water 
still  bubbling. 

I have  not  much  more  to  tell.  It  was  after- 
ward discovered  that  he  had  struck  one  of  the 
shallow  springs  on  a sandy  bottom  which  never 
freeze  solidly.  Tlie  water  wouhl  not  have  cover- 
ed him  sliituling,  but  the  numbing  influence  of  the 
inten.se  cold  and  tlie  frailness  of  the  .siinumiding 
ice  had  prevented  his  saving  liinisclf.  1 offer  no 
explanation  of  wh.at  I have  said  that  I faw  and 
heard,  but  six  men  can  testify  that,  when  miles 
away  from  him,  I saw  the  dying  face  and  heard 
the  living  word.s  of  my  friend  Fitzgerald,  and  that 
1 led  tliem  to  the  sjiot  where  they  found  him. 

He  had  left  a letter  for  me  in  liis  private  room. 
He  said  that  he  was  going  to  toke  legal  advice 
and  find  th®  quietest  means  of  rendering  void  the 
marriage  ceremony  I had  witnessed.  He  a.sked 
me  to  look  after  his  trap.*,  and  assured  me  that 
as  soon  as  he  felt  erpial  to  taking  U|i  old  associa- 
tions he  would  let  me  know.  As  I read  bis  letr 
ter  I cried  like  a girl. 

In  hi.s  |w)eket-book  I found  his  marriage  rer- 
tifieate  and  the  last  letter  she  had  written  him. 

I carefully  dried  Vioth,  and  as  carefully  read  the 
latter.  Whata  weak,  miserable, cringing  effusion, 
charaeteristic  of  the  writer!  Pages  of  alternate 
whining  and  bullying,  ending  with  this  paragraph  : 

“ If  you  force  any  claim,  niy  (!liiircli  will  set  it 
aside.  That  would  make  a scandal,  and  I have 
never  been  talked  about,  and  1 should  be  very 
nervous  under  disagreeable  talk.  It  would  be 
very  unmanly  and  under  bred  in  you  to  give  me 
so  miicli  trouble,  and  at  least  I have  always  con- 
sidered you  a gentleman.” 

I swore  that  she  should  have  cause  to  be 
nervous.  I knew  that  such  a woman  could  not  be 
wounded  mentally  or  spiritually,  and  that  the  blow 
must  be  struck  at  material  comforts. 

I left  the  station  immediately.  From  the  first 
telegraph  station  I reached  I sent  a message  to 
Miss  Emily  Gordon  to  her  Roman  address^. 
“Fear  nothing.  I will  arrange  as  you  desire. 

I signed  Fitzgerald’s  name. 

A month  afterward  I was  in  Venice,  in  the  ho- 
tel witli  the  (’omit  and  Countess  Moiidella. 

On  the  night  of  my  arrival  I made  a package 
of  letters  beginning  “ My  husband,”  with 
ety  of  tender  qualifications,  and  signed  " Emiw 
Fitzgerald.”  With  these  I placed  the  marriage 
certificate  and  the  Inst  letter.  I addressed  the 
package  to  the  (,’ount  Momiclla,  intending  that 
the  next  morning  it  should  be  put  in  liis  liands. 

I went  to  bed  feeling  comparatively  cheerfal. 
Mv  sleep  was  but  a repetition  of  the  sleep  m 
which  I saw  Fitzgerald  die.  When  I came  to  my 
senses  I knew  that  I must  spare  her.  I did  not 
doubt  tlien,  and  have  never  doubted  since,  tha 
the  repetition  of  the  vision  was  the  work  of  an 
exeiteil  brain;  but  the  impression  was  so  ini 
that  I felt  myself  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  dea 
to  spare  her.  I re-addressed  tlie  package  to  1 1 
Countess  Mondclln,  and  ordered  my  messenger 
to  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but  her  own.  So  witn 
my  own  hands  I deprived  myself  of  the  niean.s  o 
avenging  my  friend’s  death,  in  obedience  to  n 
generous  and  noble  spirit,  in  contradiction  to  my 
own  insignificant  rage  and  vindictive  desire. 

I saw  licr  once  in  the  corridor  leaning  on 
arm  of  her  husband,  beautiful  and  trlnmphanh 
with  her  false  eves  flickering  still.  I wondere 
then  why  such  a woman  should  have 
on  her  the  gifts  that  the  world  holds  •* 
why  a man  who,  by  the  mere  fact  of  ' 

made  the  world  better,  should  be  lying  de«  i' 
wilderness,  heart-broken  and  murdered  by  nw. 

A»sk  Kobebtsos  MactasuW* 
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SUPERINTENDENT  RUGGLE.S. 

The  newly  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instroction  for  this  Slate,  tl.c  lion.  W.  B.  Rcii- 
OLE8,  is  a resident  of  Bath.  Steuben  County,  and 
is  aljout  6ftv-six  years  of  a^'e.  When  a youth  he 
learned  the  printers’  trade,  but  subsequently  pre- 
pared for  college,  and  was  graduated  from  Hani- 
ilion  in  184&.  For  a time  thereafter  he  Uitight 
school,  and  then  was  editor  of  the  Intelligencer, 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  1867  he  returned  to 
Clinton  and  entered  the  Hamilton  College  Law 
School.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  made  his  home 
in  Bath,  and  there  built  up  a lucrative  practice. 
He  was  a meml)er  of  the  Assembly  in  1876  and 
1877.  From  1878  to  1882  he  was  Deputy  Attor- 
nev-General.  He  was  a memi>er  of  the  National 
Democi-aiic  Convention  in  1876. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

By  professor  VV.  O.  SUMNER. 

V. 

TH4,T  HE  WHO  WOULD  BE  WELL  TAKEN 
CARE  OF  MUST  TAKE  CARE  OF  HIMSELF. 

Association  is  the  lowest  and  simple.st  mode 
of  attaining  accord  and  concord  between  men. 
It  is  now  the  mode  best  suited  to  the  condition 
and  chances  of  laborers.  Employers  formerly 
made  use  of  guilds  to  .secure  common  action  for 
a common  interest.  They  have  given  up  this 
mode  of  union  because  it  has  been  superseded  by 
better  ones.  CoiTespondcnee,  travel,  newspapers, 
circulars,  and  telegrams  bring  to  em|>loyers  and 
capitalists  the  information  wliicb  they  need  for 
the  defense  of  their  interests.  The  combination 
between  them  is  automatic  and  instinctive.  It  is 
not  formal  and  regulated  by  rule.  It  is  all  the 
stronger  on  that  account,  because  intelligent  men, 
holding  the  same  general  maxims  of  policy,  and 
obtaining  the  same  information,  pursue  similar 
lines  of  action,  while  retaining  all  the  ease,  fretv 
doro,  and  elasticity  of  personal  independence. 

At  present  lalmrers  have  not  the  leisure  neces- 
sary for  the  higher  modes  of  communication 
Capital  is  also  necessary  to  establish  the  ties  of 
common  action  under  the  higher  forms.  More- 
over, there  is  no  doubt  an  incidental  disadvan- 
tage connected  with  the  release  which  the  labor- 
er gets  under  the  wages  system  from  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  That  is. 
that  laborers  do  not  learn  to  watch  or  study  the 
course  of  industry,  and  do  not  plan  for  their  own 
advantage  as  other  classes  do.  There  is  an  e.s- 
pecial  field  for  combined  action  in  the  case  of  la- 
borers. Capitalist  employers  are  generally  sepa- 
rated by  jealousy  and  pride  in  regard  to  all  but 
the  most  universal  class  interests.  Laborers  have 
a much  closer  interest  in  each  other’s  wisdom. 
Competition  of  capitalists  for  profits  redounds  to 
the  ^nefit  of  laborers.  Competition  of  laborers 
for  subsistence  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  capi- 
Ulists.  It  is  utterly  futile  to  plan  and  scheme  so 
that  either  party  can  make  a “ corner”  on  the 
other.  If  capitalists  withdraw  ca]>ital  fi-om  em- 
ployment in  an  attempt  to  lower  wages,  they  lose 
profits.  If  laborers  withdraw  from  competition  in 
order  to  raise  wages,  they  starve  to  death.  Capital 
and  labor  are  the  two  things  which  least  ailmit  of 
monopoly.  Capitali.«ts  and  venturers«in,  however, 
if  they  have  foresight  of  the  movements  of  indus- 
try and  commerce,  and  if  they  make  skillful  use  of 
credit,  win  exceptional  profits  for  a limited  period. 
One  great  means  of  exceptional  profit  lies  in  the 
very  fact  that  the  laborers  have  not  exercised  the 
same  foresight,  but  have  ploflded  along  and  wait- 
ed for  the  slow  and  successive  action  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  through  successive  periods  of 
production,  while  the  capitalist  anticipated  and 
synchronized  several  successive  steps.  No  bar- 
gain is  fairly  made  if  one  of  the  parties  to  it  fails 
to  maintain  his  interest.  If  one  party  to  a con- 
tract is  well  informed  and  the  other  ill  informed, 
the  former  is  sure  to  win  an  advantage.  No 
doctrine  that  a true  adjustment  of  interest  fol- 
lows from  the  free  play  of  interests  can  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  an  interest  which  is  neglect- 
ed will  get  its  rights. 

The  laborers  have  no  means  of  information 
which  is  as  good  and  legitimate  as  association, 
and  it  is  fair  and  necessary  that  their  action 
should  be  united  on  behalf  of  most  of  their  inter- 
ests. They  are  not  in  a position  for  the  unre- 
stricted development  of  individualism  in  regard 
to  many  of  their  interests.  Unquestionably  the 
better  ones  lose  by  this,  and  the  ilevelopmeut  of 
individualism  is  to  bo  looked  forward  to  ami 
hoped  for  as  a great  gain.  In  the  mean  time  the 
labor  market,  in  which  wages  are  fixed,  can  not 
reach  fair  adjustments  unless  the  interest  of  the 
laborers  is  fairly  defended,  and  that  can  not  lie 
done  without  associations  of  lalmivrs.  .No  news- 
papers yet  report  the  labor  market.  If  they  give 
any  notices  of  it,  of  its  rise  and  fall,  of  its  varia- 
tions in  different  districts  and  in  different  trades, 
such  notices  are  always  made  for  the  interest  of 
the  employers.  Redistribution  of  laltor,  both 
l^lly  and  trade-wise  (.so  far  as  the  latter  is  [los- 
Bible),  is  a legitimate  and  useful  mode  of  raising 
'fages.  The  illegitimate  attempt  to  raise  wages 
by  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  is  the  great 
abuse  of  trades-unions.  I shall  discuss  that  in 
the  ninth  paper. 

It  appears  that  the  English  trades  were  forced 
to  contend,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
for  the  wages  which  the  market  really  would  give 
them,  but  which,  under  the  old  traditions  and  re- 
strictions which  remained,  they  could  not  get 
without  a positive  struggle.  They  formed  the 
opinion  that  a strike  could  raise  wages.  They 
Were  educated  so  to  think  by  the  success  which 
they  had  won  in  certain  attempts.  It  appears  to 
have  become  a traditional  opinion,  in  which  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a case  of  any  strike 
within  thirty  or  forty  years,  either  in  England  or 


the  United  States,  which  has  paid.  If  a strike 
occurs,  it  certainly  wastes  capital  and  hinders 
prcHiuction.  It  must  therefore  lower  wages  sub- 
sequently below  what  they  wouhl  have  been  if 
there  hiid  been  no  strike.  If  a strike  succeeds, 
the  que.siion  arises  whether  an  advance  of  wages 
as  great  or  greater  would  not  have  occurred  with- 
in a limited  period  without  a strike. 

Nevertheless  a strike  is  a legitimate  resort  at 
last.  It  is  like  war,  for  it  is  war.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  those  who  have  recourse  to  it  at 
last  ouglrt  to  understtind  that  they  assume  a great 
responsibility,  and  that  they  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I ean  not  be- 
lieve that  a strike  for  wages  ever  is  expedient. 
There  are  other  purposes,  to  be  mentionetl  in  a 
moment,  for  which,  it  may  .be  expetlient,  but  a 
strike  for  wages  is  a clear  case  of  a strife  in 
which  ultimate  succe.ss  is  a complete  test  of  the 
ju.stifiability  of  the  course  of  those  who  made 
the  strife.  If  the  men  win  an  advance,  it  proves 
that  they  ought  to  have  had  it.  If  they  do  not 
win,  it  proves  that  they  were  wrong  to  strike.  If 
they  strike  with  the  market  in  their  favor,  they 
win.  If  they  strike  with  the  market  against  them, 
they  fail.  It  is  in  human  nature  that  a man  whose 
income  is  increased  i.s  happy  and  satisfied,  al- 
though, if  he  demanded  it,  he  might  perhaps  at 
that  very  moment  get  more.  A man  whose  in- 
come is  lessened  is  displeased  and  irritated,  and 
he  is  more  likely  to  strike  then,  when  it  is  in  vain. 
Strikes  in  industry  are  not  nearly  so  peculiar  a 
phenomenon  as  they  are  often  thought  to  be.  Buy- 
ers strike  when  they  refuse  to  buy  commotlities 
of  which  the  price  has  risen.  Either  the  price 
remains  high,  and  they  pernumently  learn  to  do 
without  the  commodity,  or  the  price  i.s  lowered, 
and  they  buy  again.  Tenants  strike  when  house 
rents  rise  too  high  for  them.  They  seek  smaller 
houses  or  parts  of  houses  until  there  is  a com- 
plete re-adjustment.  Borrowers  strike  when  the 
rates  for  capital  are  so  high  that  they  can  not 
employ  it  to  advantage  and  pay  those  rates.  La- 
borers may  strike  and  emigrate,  or,  in  this  coun- 
try, take  to  the  land.  This  kind  of  strike  is  a 
regular  application  of  legitimate  means,  and  is 
sure  to  succeed.  Of  course  strikes  with  violence 
against  capitalists,  or  other  laborers,  or  fellow, 
workmen,  are  not  to  lie  discussed  at  all. 

Trades-unions,  tben,  are  right  and  necessary 
and  useful.  They  may  do  much  by  way  of  true 
economic  means  to  raise  wages.  They  are  use- 
ful to  spread  information,  to  maintain  cKprit  (le 
corps,  to  elevate  the  pulilie  opinion  of  the  class. 
They  have  been  greatly  abused  in  the  past.  In 
this  country  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  being 
used  by  political  schemers — a fact  which  doe.s 
more  than  anything  else  to  disparage  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  best  workmen.  The  economic  notions 
most  in  favor  in  the  trades-unions  are  erroneous, 
although  not  more  so  than  those  which  find  favor 
in  the  counting-room.  A man  who  believes  that 
he  can  raise  wages  by  doing  bad  work,  wasting 
time,  allowing  material  to  be  wasted,  and  giving 
generally  the  least  po.ssible  service  in  the  allotteil 
time,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  man 
who  says  that  wages  can  be  raiseil  by  putting 
protective  taxes  on  all  clothing,  furniture,  ctixjk- 
ery,  bedding,  biKiks,  fuel,  utensils,  and  tools.  One 
lowers  the  services  given  for  the  capital,  and  the 
other  lowers  the  capiuil  given  for  the  services. 
Trades-unionism  in  the  higher  elas.ses  consists  in 
jobbery.  There  is  a great  deal  of  it  in  the  pro- 
fessions. I once  heanl  a group  of  lawyers  of 
high  standing  sneer  at  an  e.veciitor  who  hoped  to 
get  a large  estate  through  probate  without  allow, 
ing  any  lawyers  to  get  big  fees  out  of  it.  They 
all  approved  of  steps  which  had  been  taken  to 
force  a contest,  which  steps  had  forced  the  ex- 
ecutor to  retain  two  or  three  lawyers.  No  one 
of  the  speakers  had  been  retainetl. 

Trades-unions  need  development,  correction, 
and  perfection.  They  ought  however,  to  get  this 
from  the  men  themselves.  If  the  men  do  not 
feel  any  need  of  such  institutions,  the  patronage 
of  other  persons  who  come  to  them  and  give  them 
these  institutions  will  do  harm  and  not  good. 
Especially  trades-unions  ought  to  be  iierfected  .so 
as  to  unilertake  a great  range  of  inqiortant  duties 
for  which  we  now  rely  on  government  inspection, 
which  never  gives  what  we  nce<l.  The  safety  of 
workmen  from  machinery,  the  ventilation  and  san- 
itary arrangements  of  factories,  the  special  pre- 
cautions required  by  eertoiu  proces.ses,  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  and  ehildren,  the  schooling  of 
children,  the  limits  of  age  for  employed  children, 
Sunday  work,  hours  of  lalmr — these  and  other 
like  matters  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  men 
them.selves  through  their  organizations.  The  la- 
borers about  whom  we  are  talking  are  free  men 
in  a free  state.  If  they  want  to  be  protected, 
they  must  protect  themselves.  They  ought  to 
protect  their  own  women  and  ehildren.  Their 
own  class  opinion  ought  to  secure  the  educjition 
of  the  children  of  their  class.  If  an  individual 
workman  is  not  bohl  enough  to  protest  agtiinst  a 
wrong  to  laborers,  the  agent  of  a trades-union 
might  with  propriety  do  it  on  behalf  of  the  body 
of  workmen.  Here  is  a great  and  inqxirtant  need, 
and  insteatl  of  a]>plying  suitable  and  adequate 
means  to  supply  it,  we  have  demagogues  declaim- 
ing, trades-union  officers  resolving,  and  govern- 
ment inspectors  drawing  salaries,  while  little  or 
nothing  is  done. 

The  fashion  of  the  time  is  to  run  to  government 
boards,  commissions,  and  inspectors  to  set  right 
everything  which  is  wrong.  No  experience  seems 
to  damp  the  faith  of  our  public  in  these  instru- 
mentalities. The  English  Liberals  in  the  middle 
of  thi.s  century  seemed  to  have  full  grasp  of  the 
principle  of  liberty,  and  to  be  fixed  and  establish- 
ed in  favor  of  non-interference.  Since  they  have 
come  to  power,  however,  they  have  adopted  the 
old  instrumentalities,  and  have  greatly  multiplied 
them  since  they  had  a great  numlter  of  reforms 
to  carry  out.  They  seem  to  think  that  interfer- 
ence is  good  if  only  they  interfere.  In  this  coun- 
try the  party  which  is  “ in”  always  interferes,  and 
the  party  which  ia  “ out”  favors  non-lntorfcrence. 


The  system  of  interference  is  a complete  failure 
of  the  ends  it  aims  at,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will 
fall  of  its  own  expen.se  and  be  swept  away.  The 
two  notions — one  to  regulate  things  by  a commit- 
tee of  control,  and  the  other  to  let  things  regulate 
them.selves  by  the  conflict  of  interests  between 
free  men — are  diametrically  oppostnl,  and  the 
former  is  corrupting  to  free  institutions,  becau.se 
men  who  are  taught  to  expect  government  in- 
spectoi-s  to  come  and  take  care  of  them  lose  all 
true  education  in  liberty. 

I have  read  a great  many  diatribes  within  the 
last  ten  years  against  capitalists,  and  a great 
inaiiy  declamations  about  the  wrongs  of  labor.  I 
have  never  seen  a defense  of  the  capitalist.  Who 
dares  say  that  he  is  not  the  fiiend  of  the  [)oor 
man  ? Who  dares  say  that  he  is  the  friend  of 
the  capitalist?  I will  try  to  say  what  I think  is 
true.  There  are  had  capitalists,  and  harsh,  cross 
employers.  There  are  slovenly,  negligent  work- 
men. There  are  just  almut  as  many  proportion- 
ately of  one  of  these  classes  ns  of  the  other.  The 
capitalist — employers  of  the  United  States — as  a 
class,  proper  exceptions  being  understood,  have 
no  advantage  over  their  workmen.  ’They  could  not 
oppress  them  if  they  wanted  to  do  so.  The  ad- 
vantage, taking  good  and  bad  times  together,  is 
with  the  workmen.  The  employers  wish  the 
welfare  of  the  workmen  in  all  rc;spects,  and 
would  give  redress  for  any  grievance  which  wa.s 
brought  to  their  attention.  They  are  (.“onsiderute 
of  the  circumstances  and  interests  of  the  laborei-s. 
They  remember  the  interests  of  the  workiuun 
when  driven  to  consider  the  necessity  of  closing 
or  reilucing  hours.  They  go  on  and  take  risk 
and  trouble  on  themselves  in  working  through 
bad  times  rather  than  close  their  works.  The 
whole  class  of  those  who  have  are  quick  in  tlmir 
sympathy  for  any  form  of  distress  or  suffering. 
They  are  too  quick.  Their  sympathies  need  regu- 
lating, not  stimulating.  They  are  more  likely  to 
give  away  capital  reckles.sly  than  to  withhold  it 
stingily  when  any  alleged  case  -jf  misfortutie  is 
before  them.  They  rejoice  to  s<^  any  man  suc- 
ceed in  improving  his  position.  They  will  aid 
him  with  coun.sel  and  inbirmation  if  he  desires  it, 
and  any  man  who  tieeds  and  deserves  help  be- 
cause he  is  tryitig  to  help  himself  will  find  only 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  assistance  from 
those  who  are  better  off.  If  tho.se  wlm  are  in 
that  position  are  related  to  him  as  employers  to 
etnploye,  that  tic  will  be  recogtiized  as  giving 
him  an  especial  claim. 


FRINGE  G0RTC'HAK(;FE. 

PltlSCE  AlK.X.VNDKR  MlKLAtLOVITCn  Gortciia- 
KOKK  has  been  connected  with  the  most  important 
periisl  of  Russian  development,  and  his  influence 
lias  done  much,  both  witliin  and  without  the  em- 
pire, to  bring  Russia  to  its  present  position  in  the 
family  of  great  European  powei-s.  It  was  to  him 
that  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  the  radical  change 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  which  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  relatively  narrow  and  limit- 
e<l  field  of  action  within  which  the  government 
of  the  (.'zars  confined  itself  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars, .and  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  traditional 
“balaiiee  of  power”  with  the  maintenance  of 
which  Nksski.rodk  contented  himself.  This 
change  left  Russia  free  at  once  to  take  a more 
active  and  fruitful  part  in  the  Turkish  question, 
which  had  so  long  pressed  itself  ujion  the  impe- 
rial attention,  and  what  will  ultimately  prove  of 
far  greater  con.sequence,  to  push  its  designs  with 
reference  to  Northern  and  Central  Asia.  At  the 
same  time  the  policy  of  Gortchakokf,  while 
mtalifying  greatly  the  relations  of  Russia  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  for  the  moment  ap- 
pearing to  weaken  its  influence  in  Continental 
matters,  has  in  reality  given  to  the  Czar  a more 
commanding  position.  In  the  second  place,  Gort- 
chakoft’s  name  will  be  for  generations  remem- 
bered in  Russia  in  connection  with  the  bold  mea- 
sures for  the  advancement  of  freetiom  and  of 
orderly  progre.ss,  which,  in  despite  of  many  dif- 
ficulties and  .some  tragic  interruptions,  have  pro- 
foundly changed  the  life  of  the  Russian  people. 
And  it  is  the  more  certain  that  his  fume  in  the 
Russias  will  be  lasting  because  he  was  himself, 
by  descent,  by  family  connection,  by  training,  and 
by  instinctive  loyalty,  thorougbly  a Rii.s.sian. 

He  came  of  an  ancient  family,  who  traced  their 
origin  back  to  Michael,  Grand  Duke  of  Tcher- 
nigof,  killed  by  the  Mongolians  of  Batoukhan  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  recognized  as  one  of 
the  martyr  saints  of  the  orthodox  Church.  But 
though  numbering  some  notable  diaracters,  the 
family  has  won  distinction  mainly  within  the  last 
century,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  military 
service.  One  of  the  Ghaueellor’s  coiusins  coiii- 
manded  the  left  wing  at  Alma  and  Inkermann ; 
another  had  general  command  in  the  Crimea, 
and  personally  directed  tlie  heroic  defense  of 
Sevastopol.  


CARRIAGE  ETIQUETTE. 

The  question  whether  a lady  should  sit  at  the 
gentleman’s  left  or  at  his  right  when  riding  with 
him  in  a carriage  has  been  recently  under  dis- 
cussion again  in  Paris,  where  the  Figaro  devoteil 
columns  to  it.  One  view  is  that  the  lady  should 
be  on  the  left  side,  so  that  the  gentleman  may  have 
bis  right  arm  free  to  protect  her;  and  another 
view  is  that  she  should  sit  at  his  right,  because 
that  is  the  place  of  honor.  To  our  friends  who 
live  in  the  country  and  often  drive  headstrong 
young  colts  which  have  been  broken  by  main 
strength  only,  necessity  is  etiquette.  They  are 
their  own  drivers,  and  they  have  no  groom  to 
stand  at  the  horse’s  head  while  they  are  entering 
the  carriage  and  gathering  up  the  rein.s.  They 
must  have  the  right  hand  free  to  re.straiii  the 
im[iatient  animal,  while  assisting  the  lady  into 
the  carriage  with  the  left  hand.  This  requires 
him  to  stand  at  the  right  of  the  vehicle.  Natu- 
rally the  lady  takes  the  farther  side  of  the  scat, 
80  that  the  gentleman  will  not  have  to  step  across 


the  carriage  in  front  of  her,  and  the  gentleman 
finds  himself  seated  with  the  lady  at  his  left. 
He  thus  has  his  right  arm  free  to  manage  the 
horse  or  span  in  case  of  an  emergency  ari.«ing,  and 
the  only  po-ssible  criticism  of  the  arraiigenieiii  is 
that  he  ia  on  the  w'rong  side  to  avoid  colli.sions 
with  vehicles  coming  from  the  opposite  diri*ction, 
and  that  if  such  a crash  conies  the  lady  is  in  the 
more  dangerous  position.  This  objection  would 
be  done  away  with  if  all  teams  would  turn  out  to 
the  left  instead  of  the  right  in  this  country,  as 
they  do  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  world. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  GUEST. 

GtTR  readers  will  doubtless  be  reminded  liy  .Mr. 
Howard  Pyle’s  striking  picture,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  a country  tavern  on  the  old  Al- 
bany post  road,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
of  the  powerful  description  of  the  con.sternation 
which  Bill  Sykes  created  in  an  English  way-side 
inn  after  the  murder  of  Nancy.  It  is  evident 
from  the  placard  on  the  wall  that  a murder  has 
been  committed,  anil  that  the  murderer  is  a fugi- 
tive, for  whose  capture  a rewanl  is  offered.  The 
rustics  at  the  table  have  been  ili^ciissing  the  af- 
fair, and  their  conversation  is  suddenly  interrupt- 
ed by  the  entrance  of  a stranger  of  forbidding 
aspect.  From  their  attitude  it  is  evident  that 
they  rcgaid  him  with  suspicion,  which  he  meets 
with  dogged  silence  and  defiance. 


THE  FUNERAL  OP  A WAHA 

Mr.  Reinhart’s  picture  tells  its  own  pathetic 
story;  but  we  may  call  attention  to  the  resiiect 
shown  to  even  the  most  huinble  funeral  in  Paris 
and  other  European  cities,  in  niurked  contru,-«t 
with  the  usual  practice  in  Englniui  and  this  coun- 
try. In  every  city  and  town  in  Europe  every  man 
who  meets  a funeral  in  the  street,  or  passes  a 
doorway  draped  with  mourning,  removes  his  hat  in 
token  of  respect,  no  matter  how  lowly  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  may  have  been.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  burial  is  done  with  a reverence 
and  a decorum  which  are  very  imprc-ssivc. 


THE  C(3LI)  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

A hatcherv  .at  this  end  of  the  State  has  for  a 
long  time  been  needed,  in  the  opinion  alike  of 
.sportsmen,  fisli-moiigers,  and  pisciculturists.  This 
great  and  long-felt  want  hn.s  been  supplicnl,  part- 
ly by  the  skillful  angling  of  the  promoters  of  the 
project  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  L-gislature 
of  1879,  and  partly  by  the  lilierality  of  .Mr.  ./ohn 
D.  .loNEs,  of  (V)ld  Spring — a village  on  the  North 
siile  of  Long  Island,  thirty  miles  from  Brooklyn — 
who  gave  the  Fish  Commissioners  a free  lease  for 
tett  years  of  thirty-three  acres  of  the  most  eligible 
Und  and  water  for  their  purposes  that  could  lie 
found  on  Ismg  Island.  .Springs  of  clear  cool  wa- 
ter abound  in  the  land  of  the  precise  purity  and 
temperature  affected  by  trout. 

Where  they  bree*!  most  and  haunt,  I have  ob- 
served, the  air  is  delicate — that  ia  to  say,  the  water 
— ;ind  aiming  these  spring.s  is  possibly  the  identical 
Cold  .'s'liriiig  from  which  the  pleasant  village  takes 
its  name.  The  imdefiletl  .salt-water  of  the  .Sound 
washes  the  margin,  and  makes  possible  experi- 
ment.s  with  sea-fish  which  the  Fish  Commission- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  carry  on  satisfactorily 
elsewhere.  There  is  upon  the  premises  what 
looks  like  a humble  cabin,  though  it  formerly 
did  duty  as  a wmillen  mill,  and  this  was  found  to 
need  very  little  modification  to  fit  it  for  the  usc.s  of 
a hatchery. 

The  building  was  put  to  its  new  use  some  ten 
weeks  ago,  and  last  week  took  place  what  may  be 
c, ailed  the  ” inauguration”  of  this  hatchery,  if  Mr. 
Frkema.n  will  allow  us  to  use  so  very  large  a word 
to  describe  the  visit  of  a number  of  persons,  chief- 
ly unofticial,  to  so  small  a house,  and  the  subse- 
quent ceremonies  of  inspecting  embryonic  fishes 
and  partaking  of  refreshments. 

Nobody  who  visits  a hatcliery  for  the  first  time 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  enonuous  value 
of  the  work  that  is  doing  there  in  increasing  the 
supply  of  cheap  food.  The  pi-oduction  seems  to 
be  absolutely  illimitable ; and  even  the  statistics 
give  a much  less  vivid  idea  of  it  than  is  to  bo 
gained  in  a hatchery.  But  here  arc  .some  of  the 
figures  of  Cold  Spring.  Tliere  are  300,000  sea 
salmon,  160,000  brook  trout,  1,000,000  white-fish, 
1000  land-loc’ked  salmon,  60,0*10  German  trout 
of  the  smaller  and  20,000  of  the  larger  variety. 
The  salmon  are  to  be  turned  loose,  when  they  are 
advanceil  enough  to  pick  up  their  own  living,  in 
the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  rivers.  The  Adi- 
rondack lakes  are  to  bo  stocked  with  the  land- 
locked salmon,  and  the  Long  Island  streams  with 
the  brook  trout.  Next  year  3(X),000,000  of  young 
cod-fish  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Sound,  and  it 
-i.s  hoped  that  the  result  wilUbc  an  unfailing  suii- 
ply  of  this  Lenten  luxury  close  to  our  coasts. 

The  countenance  of  a mature  fish  has  but  a 
limited  play  of  expression,  and  the  young,  in  tlie 
state  in  which  they  may  be  seen  in  the  troughs  at 
Cold  Spring,  are  even  less  liountifully  ^iluwcd  in 
this  respect.  They  are,  in  fact,  le«  wnm  Avc 
even  than  a human  baby  in  its  passive  and  qui- 
escent moods.  It  take's  an  ox|H'rt  to  t^^Bpinatc 
varieties,  while  of  markiHl  individm^i^amobg 
specimens  of  the  same  tribe  there  is  absolutely 
none.  The  physical  lieauty  of  a fish  of  U'lideV 
weeks  is  not  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  hifcaoAt 
conspienous  feature  is  a sac  dependent  from  hi.s 
under  person,  and  nearly  the  sirr-  nil  f 

him,  from  which  he  inihilH's  su.«tenance.  He  is  a 
frail  and  delicate  creature,  and  reipwcU^AC-liaii- 
died  with  much  cure.  It  is  lietter 
handled  at  all,  and  to  obviate  the  iKEiia;  of 
handling  him,  an  adaptation  haateaMamit  in 
Macdonald  jar,  of  the  principle  of  the  |Mnti, 
w hereby  the 

pic  familiar  in  ita  appMeirtwu  ‘ ^ 
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BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  MOVING  OF  THE  HANDS. 


CHAPTER  n. 

MORE  DKPARTURKS. 

John  Woodhatch  for  once  proved  himself  to 
be  a true  prophet.  He  who  had  been  so  seldom 
right  in  his  life  was  right  in  this  instance  to  the 
very  letter  of  his  prediction.  It  was  a little  after 
nocm  in  the  following  day  when  a telegram  was 
brought  to  him,  which  he  read  in  the  front  parlor 
to  Lucy  and  her  father.  > 

“ From  Gregory  Dorward  to  John  WooeUuUch, 
Skegu  Shore: 

I was  married  this  morning  to  Kitty.  Think 
ets  well  of  ns  both  as  you  can,” 

“ There  the  story  ends,af  ter  all, as  I had  planned 
it,”  said  John  Woodhatch,  in  a strangely  unexult- 
ant  tone.  “And  Kitty  Vanch  marries  Greg.” 

“ She  was  in  a tremendous  hurry,  all  of  a sud- 
den,” replied  Mr.  Larcom.  “ If  she  had  only  wait- 
ed to  hear  this  will  read,  I wonder  what  the  effect 
would  have  been  ?” 

“ She  would  have  married  Greg  just  the  same,” 
was  the  reply.  “ It  is  not  impo.ssible  she  knew 
what  was  the  purport  of  this  will.  She  was  a 
great  deal  with  Hester  Brake  at  the  last.” 

“ I hope  she  did,”  said  the  parson ; “ it  will  save 
a deal  of  quibbling.  Greg’s  a sharp  fellow,  and 
might  plead  his  ignorance  of  the  document,  and 
put  in  a claim  for  his  wife,  after  all.  To  me  it’s 
not  80  vary  clear  that  Lucy  will  get  the  money, 
for — ” 

“Never  mind  the  money  just  now.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  all  this  abroad, 
where  the  money  is,”  said  Woodhatch ; “ and  Greg 
and  his  wife  will  have  no  opposition  to  offer,  I am 
sure.  When  do  you  leave?” 

“ I asked  Fladge  to  be  ready  with  the  trap  in 
about  half  an  hoor  from  this  time,”  replied  the 
parson.  “ We  shall  go  to  the  cottage  for  one  or 
two  things,  and  then  start  from  Skegs  Shore  by 
the  five-o’clock  train.” 

“ You  will  be  in  France  to-morrow,  then,  Alec  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  the  chapel  business  here  ?” 

“ I have  arranged  all  that.  A friend  of  mine 
from  Lincoln  will  take  the  chapel  in  hand.  He’s 
a senseeble  young  man  in  his  way,  too,  and  I dare 
say  will  succeed  me  altogether.  And,”  added  Mr. 
Larcom,  “ I hope  ye  will  extend  to  him  all  the  hos- 
peetality  posseeble  for  the  sake  of  an  old  friend.” 

John  Woodhatch  looked  hard  at  the  old  friend 
aforesaid,  but  did  not  reply  to  him.  Alec  Lar- 
com had  forgotten  the  sharp  discussion  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  w'as  in  excellent  spirits 
altogether.  Kate  Vanch’s  marriage  had  followed 
so  quickly  on  the  reading  of  the  will  that  the  for- 
tune was  secured  to  him  and  his  daughter  before 
he  had  had  much  time  to  think  of  it ; and  a new 
bright  life  was  stretching  out  for  them  both — a 
new  beginning  to  all  things,  with  not  a care  in 
their  w.iy  to  mar  their  rejoicing.  True,  there  was 
something  in  John  Woo<lhatch  that  was  new; 
that  would  have  been  exceetlingly  perplexing  had 
Alec  Larcom  had  the  time  to  think  it  over  at  that 
busy  periotl  of  preparation  for  departure;  that 
would  have  even  distressed  him  had  he  thought 
there  was  real  sorrow,  real  trouble,  at  the  heart 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  known  so  long.  But 
Alec  Larcom  was  full  of  his  own  projects,  full  of 
himself,  and  his  daughter’s  advancement  in  the 
world,  full  of  thoughts  of  the  journey  before  him, 
and  hardly  the  same  man  who  bad  struggled  and 
preached  and  worked  his  soul  out  at  Skegs  Shore. 
Prosperity  would  not  wholly  improve  the  Meth- 
odist parson  in  all  probability ; but  then  does 
great  prosperity  improve  many  folk,  or  any  folk  ? 
Were  not  our  friends  the  truer,  better,  and  more 
straightforward  before  the  golden  shower  came 
down  from  heaven,  or  up  from  hell,  to  gild  their 
ways  in  life?  And  oh!  the  good  fellows  we  all 
have  known  who  were  poor ! and  oh ! the  rich 
prigs  on  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  turn  one’s  back 
now! 

John  Woodhatch  was  soured  with  thoughts 
somewhat  akin  to  these  ; but  he  was  studiou.Bly 
grave,  even  polite,  to  Alec  Larcom  and  to  hi.s  daugh- 
ter Lucy.  And  he  seemed  to  look  at  each  of  them, 
and  at  little  .Morice,  and  even  at  Reuben  Fladge  and 
his  farm  servants,  in  .so  strange  a way,  as  if  they 
were  all  people  in  whom  he  was  perforce  still  in- 
terested, and  whom  he  studied  a great  deal,  and 
to  the  la.st,  though  without  any  heart  in  his  work. 

Lucy  Brake,  more  watchful  than  her  wont,  saw 
this,  and  more  than  this,  with  a rapidly  increas- 
ing surprise,  and  an  anxiety  for  which  she  could 
hardly  account.  Presently  she  came  to  him  when 
be  was  alone,  when  he  was  walking  in  the  gar- 
den with  his  hands  crossed  behind  him,  after  the 
old  fashion  which  he  liad,  and  took  her  place  by 
his  side  with  the  freedom  of  one  ever  sure  of  a 
welcome.  He  did  not  appear  surprised  at  this, 
but  his  face  did  not  light  up  as  usual  at  the  sight 
of  her.  It  remained  still  curimisiy  grave,  with  a 
meaning  on  it  utterly  impossible  to  decipher  in 
tiiat  hour,  and  for  many  hours  to  come. 

“ John,”  said  Lucy,  frankly,  “ has  any  one  of- 
fended yon?  Have  you  taken  offense  at  any- 
thing that  has  been  said  or  done  of  late  days  ?” 

“ I am  not  quick  to  take  offense,  Lucy,”  he 
replied,  “and  I am  not  offended.” 

“ Nor  hurt?” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor — nor  disappointed  ?” 

“ No.  I can  not  say  I am  disappointed  in  any- 
thing or  anybody." 
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“ But  you  have  altered  so  much ; you  are  not 
the  John  Woodhatch  I have  always  known,”  she 
said;  “since  Hester’s  death  yon  have  been  so 
different  altogetlier.” 

“ I am  sorry  you  have  remarked  it,  Lucy,  or 
cared  about  it  in  any  way,”  he  replied,  speaking 
very  slowly;  “but  I do  not  deny  I Aace  altered, 
possibly  have  wholly  changed  with  the  changes 
which  have  come  to  us,  and — more  of  which  are 
coming  on  still.” 

“ I do  not  see — ” 

“There  will  be  further  changes  here.  There 
will  be  new  lives  begun  and.  old  lives  ended  be- 
fore you  are  back  again  in  Lincolnshire — if  you 
ever  come  back,  tlmt  is,”  he  added. 

“Why  should  I not?” 

“ You  will  be  happier  away — much  happier.” 

“ I am  not  fond  of  travelling.  I am  no  great 
hand  at  making  friends,  and  I believe,”  she  add- 
ed, in  a little  whisper,  “ 1 hate  money,  and  people 
who  are  fond  of  it.” 

“ It  is  not  everything,  but  it  is  a mighty  pow- 
er,” answered  W^hatch,  “and  is  never  to  be 
despised.” 

“Will  you  tell  Kitty  for  me,  please,”  she  said, 
very  hurriedly,  “ that  this  marriage  of  hers  shall 
make  no  difference  in  her  future  prospects,  and 
that  she  need  not  feel — neither  she  nor  Greg — 
any  disappointment  at  the  conditions  of  the  will. 
For  I-” 

She  stopi^ed  as  he  touched  her  arm,  and  looked 
at  her  with  the  same  gnive,  steady,  incomprehen- 
sible stare. 

“You  will  not  buixlen  me  with  commissions, 
Lucy,  which  it  will  be  beyond  my  |K>wer  to  ful- 
fill,” he  said. 

“ I — I do  not  understand  you,”  Lucy  said,  with 
her  heart  beating  very  rapiilly. 

“I  shall  not  see  Kitty  Vanch  or  Greg  ever 
again.  They  belong  not  to  my  life — they  arc 
completely  gone.  That’s  all,”  he  added. 

“ But  why  ?” 

“ Ah ! don’t  ask  me  for  exnlanations,”  he  .said  ; 
“ they  arc  beyond  me  just  now.” 

“Yon  will  write  and  tell  me  what  yon  mean, 
then.  For  there  is  some  mystery  you  are  keep- 
ing from  me,  John,  some  secret,  some  new  pro- 
ject” 

“ Yes,  I have  a project  in  my  mind,  and  you 
will  hear  of  it  soon,  Lucy,”  he  said.  “ Forty-five 
is  late  in  the  day  for  planning  it  out,  but  it  will 
not  be  kept  from  yon  or  your  father.  You  are 
both  sure  to  hear  of  it” 

“ These  mysteries  are  not  like  you,  and  arc  not 
worthy  of  one  who  lias  been  always  so  outspoken,” 
she  murmured,  reproachfully. 

“ You  will  bear  with  them  and  me  for  the  few 
moments  that  are  left,”  he  said,  very  tenderly. 
“ To  explain  would  do  no  good,  and  might  effec  t 
much  harm.  I want  you  to  forgive  me,  Lucy, 
before  you  go  away  to-day.” 

“To  foi'give  yon — what?  What  have  I ever 
had  to  forgive  in  my  father’s  friend — my  father’s 
own  right  hand  ?” 

“ I am  keeping  a secret  from  you,”  he  replied, 
“ a something  which  you  ought  to  know,  but  which 
I dare  not  tell  you — which  you  sliall  know  later 
on  when  you  are  abroad.” 

“And  why  can  not  you  tell  me, or — tnist  me?” 
“It  eoncem.s  the  life  of  another, and  ioduences 
that  life  so  rniieli,”  he  answered ; “ and  I would  be 
forgiven  blindly  in  this  matter.”  ' 

“ I do  not  l>elieve  I can  have  possibly  anything 
to  forgive,”  said  Lucy,  wouderingly. 

“ Yes,”  he  re.«ponded. 

“ Tlien  you  are  forgiven,  John,  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.  In  very  gratitude  for  all  the  dear  old 
tiniek,  believe  me,”  slie  exclaimed. 

“Thank  you,  Lucy,”  he  answered,  as  he  took 
her  hands  in  his.  “ Yon  would  bring  back  those 
dear  old  times  again  to  me  if  anybody  could. 
But  that  is  quite  impossible.  There  is  no  step- 
ping back  to  the  old  days.  It  is  always  onward, 
step  by  step,  to  thq  night.” 

“ Rather  to  the  brighter  day,  for  such  good, 
earnest  men  as  you.” 

“ I am  not  a good  man — although,”  he  said, 
after  a pause,  “ I am  terribly  in  earnest.” 

“ Why  will  you  not  tell  me  what  is  distressing 
you  ? Because  I am  a woman,  weak  and  vain 
and  untrustworthy  ?"  she  said. 

“ Becansc  you  arc  the  woman  who  would  be  dis- 
tres.'ied  with  me,  and  to  no  useful  purpose,”  he 
replied ; “ because  yon  will  go  away  the  happier 
for  not  knowing ; Iwcause  to  know  it  later  on  is 
so  very  much  the  better  for  us  all.” 

“ But — ” 

“ But  you  must  not  worry  me  too  much,  child,” 
he  said,  with  a shade  more  sternness  in  his  man- 
ner, and  wliich  she  shrank  from  at  once,  it  being 
new  to  her.  “ I can  not  bear  more  even  from 
you.” 

“ Very  well,”  she  answered,  sadly  and  submis- 
sively. 

“ Ask  at  the  Posts  RestanU,  Paris,  for  lettere 
now  and  then,  will  you,  Lucy  ?” 

“ Of  course,  of  course.  And  father  or  I will 
write  to  you  to-morrow  night,  and — ” 

Again  that  strange  stretching  out  of  bis  big 
hand,  and  reducing  her  to  immediate  silence  by 
a touch  which  smned  to  turn  her  into  stone,  as 
the  touch  of  a dead  hand  iniglit  have  done. 

“ Don’t  write  to  me,  or  think  of  me,  yet  awhile, 
till  a communication  reaches  Paris  for  you,”  he 
said ; “ it  will  be  only  waste  of  time.” 

“ You  do  not  wisli  to  hear  from  us,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

“ Yon  and  your  father  are  going  away  from  my 
life,  and  are  anxious  to  go ; why  should  you  be 
troubled  by  thinking  of  me  V What  is  the  use  of 
it  ?”  he  said. 

“ Yes,  John  Woodhatt’h,  you  are  offended  with 
us,”  cried  Lucy,  pa.ssionately  no«- ; “ we  have  done 
you  in  your  estimation — but  God  knows  not  inten- 
tionally— a grievous  wrong.  And  we  have  a claim 
to  know  what  you  consider  that  wrong  is.  ” 

“ You  have  done  me  no  wrong;  1 have  asked 
your  forgiveness,”  he  said ; “ and  there  U no 
thought  in  my  heart  which  is  not  for  the  welfare 
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of  Alec  Larcom  and  his  daughter.  What  more  I 
can  I say  than  that  ?” 

“ Ah  f but  you  do  not  explain.” 

“ The  explanation  will  be  shortly  on  its  way  to 
you,”  he  replied.  “ Do  me  the  justice  to  wait  for 
It,  Lucy ; and  so  leave  me  now  in  peace.  It  is 
the  last  thing  I ask  of  you.” 

“ I will  not  harass  you  any  more,"  said  Lucy, 
in  response. 

“Not  the  last  thing,  quite,"  he  corrected; 

“ there  is  one  favor  more  I am  going  to  ask.” 

“ Well,”  said  Lucy,  “ what  is  that  ?" 

“Come  in-doors  and  play  me  the  ‘Wedding 
March,’  as  you  did  five  years  ago.  I should  be 
glail  to  hear  it  once  more  in  my  life,”  he  said. 

“ To  hear  it  many  times,  if  you  will,  when  I 
come  back,  John.” 

“ Come  back  here  ?”  he  said. 

“ ^Vhy,  yes — why  not  ?" 

“ You  will  never  come  back  to  Farm  Forlorn,” 
he  said,  “ and  that  is  wliy  I wish  you  to  play  for 
me  to-day.” 

She  would  not  ask  him  for  any  further  expla- 
nation; he  would  not  have  given  it  if  she  had 
done  80.  He  spoke  in  riddles,  but  there  was  no 
solution  to  them — and  he  spoke  as  if  they  were 
the  explanations  rather  than  the  riddles  them- 
selves. And,  moreover,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  she  and  her  father  were  leaving  him  forever, 
and  were  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from  him  to 
think  of  returning  to  tlic  (>laee.  He  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  was  nothing  in  their  estimation, 
and  that  it  was  a.s  well  for  all  of  thorn  it  sliould 
he  so,  ami  she  could  only  trust  to  time,  to  a few 
weeks  or  months,  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  so  un- 
worthy an  impression.  He  was  not  himself  now. 
The  death  of  Hester  Bnike  had  changed  him  very 
inueh,  the  sudden  departure  of  Greg  and  Kitty 
Vatieh,  and  even  Mrs.  t’hadderton,  was  all  part 
of  the  mystorv  which  had  altered  him,  and  which 
he  had  promised  to  explain  when  she  and  her  fa- 
ther and  Morice  were  in  Paris.  This  was  not  the 
John  Woodhatch  she  had  ever  known  ; presently 
he  would  l>e  his  firm,  self-reliant,  honest  self 
again,  and  not  the  grave  shadow  of  what  he  had 
been.  And  till  that  day  came,  she  would  wait  in 
peace — wondering  a little  why  site  sliould  thitik 
of  it  so  deeply. 

It  was  a strange  time  to  play  Mendelssohn’s 
“ Wedding  Marcli,”  a strange  air  to  select,  the 
day  after  a funentl ; but  it  had  been  a favorite 
of  his,  and  this  was  his  last  wish,  and  she  was 
going  away. 

They  passed  into  the  farm  parlor  together,  and 
she  sat  down  at  the  grand  piano  lie  had  bouglit 
for  lier  last  visit,  and  |ilayed  with  her  old  skill 
whilst  ho  watched  her,  and  thought  of  the  five 
years  since  site  had  sat  there  terribly  afraid  of 
him  and  wliat  he  was  going  to  .say  to  lier.  She 
had  not  cluingiMl  in  the  least,  to  his  observation ; 
she  was  ilie  same  fair-haii  ed,  hlno-oyed  girl,  whose 
beauty  trouble  had  not  marrwl,  and  before  whom 
might  stretch  a world  of  happiness  to  come,  as 
he  praywl  to  God  it  might.  He  luid  grown  gray 
in  earnest  in  tliose  five  long  years,  and  old  at 
heart,  and  soured  and  diseoiitented,  and  had  lost 
faith  in  everything  that  claime<l  a friendship 
with  him.  At  forty-five  years  of  age  he  was  an 
old  man — a very  old  man,  he  knew — without  a 
hope  in  the  world,  and  with  just  one  fleeting, 
childish  fancy  to  hear  her  play  again  in  the  home 
to  which  he  had  told  her  she  wouhl  never  come 
back,  and  which  was  a sure  prophecy,  dcs|)ite  all 
Lucy's  doubts. 

“ Thank  you,”  he  said,  very  gravely,  when  she 
had  finished.  “ It  was  kind  of  you.  I will  re- 
member this  always.” 

Before  Lucy  could  reply,  if  she  had  tliouglit  of 
replying.  Alee  Larcom  and  his  gramldaugliter 
Morice  came  into  the  room  e() nipped  for  their 
journey,  and  looking  very  much  astonished. 

“What  a time  to  be  dixidoring  away  at  the  pi- 
ano!” exclaimed  Mr.  Larcom,  “and  Fladge  al- 
ready outside  with  the  trap,  (let  ycer  things  on, 
Lucy,  for  gooiiiiess’  sake !” 

Lucy  withdrew,  and  Alec  I./;ii  eom  bustled  about 
and  looked  for  sticks,  umbrellas,  and  wrajipors 
with  the  customary  fussiiie.ss  of  a man  going  a 
few  miles,  and  ran  in  and  out  of  the  room  half  a 
dozen  times,  becoming  more  red  and  confused 
with  each  occasion.  John  Woodhatch  stooil  look- 
ing down  at  the  piano  as  though  Lucy  was  still 
sitting  there,  until  little  Morice  touched  his  hand. 

“Are  you  sorry  we  are  going,  Mitter  Wood- 
hatch?”  she  asked,  suddenly.  “You  look  sorry 
— oh,  .so  very !” 

“ Yes,”  he  said ; “ I am  sorry.” 

When  they  wore  outside  in  the  roadway,  little 
Morice,  still  clinging  to  his  hand,  said,  suddenly : 

“ W^hy  don’t  you  come  w'ith  us?  We  should 
like  you  to.” 

“ Ah ! you  are  kind  to  think  of  that,  little  Mor- 
ice,” he  answeretl ; “ but  that  can  not  be.” 

She  was  the  first  to  think  of  it,  the  only  one  to 
think  of  it,  and  he  was  grateful.  He  stooped  and 
kissed  her,  placed  her  between  her  mother  and 
grandfather,  whilst  Fladge  clambered  to  the  back 
seat,  with  his  usual  weak  grin  of  satisfaction  at 
everybody  and  everything.  And  then  there  were 
the  final  good-byes,  Mr.  Larcom  lieing  absent- 
minded  and  flurried,  with  the  reins  in  his  hands, 
and  almost  too  preoeeiqiied  to  say  farewell,  ami 
Lucy  as  grave  as  John  VYoodhatch  now,  and  with 
teara  swimming  in  lier  eyes. 

“Good-by,”  she  murmured,  “and  for  all  kind- 
ness here,  our  thanks.” 

“ Good-by,”  he  answered,  softly. 

“ And  we’ll  see  ye  again,  John,  let  ns  hope. 
And  send  ye  all  the  news,  and  let  ye  know  how 
we’re  faring  shortly.  And  good-by  to  ye,”  cried 
the  parson,  flourishing  his  whip. 

“ Good-by,  old  Alec,”  he  replied.  But  he  look- 
ed at  Lucy,  and  as  they  drove  away  he  raised  liis 
big  felt  hat  to  her,  and  she  marvelled  once  again 
at  the  meaning  on  that  rugged,  sunburned  face. 

They  were  gone,  and  he  turned  very  quickly 
and  like  a man  of  business  to  the  work  he  had 
on  hand. 

“ Nem,  then,”  he  said,  sternly. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SETTLEllENT  OT  THE  ACC0DNT8. 

John  WoonttATcit  seemed  to  resume  all 
old  energy  with  the  departure  of  his  guests  f 
Farm  Forlorn.  Before  his  friends,  he  had  been 
reserved  and  stern ; with  their  absence  from  Hg 
homestead,  he  was  more  like  the  old  master  than 
he  had  Iwen  during  the  la.st  week— and  yet,  after 
all,  the  master  with  a difference.  The’  friendly 
smile  was  altogether  gone,  and  was  not  likely  to 
retiim,  with  the  dead  wciglit  at  his  heart;’ the 
eager  eyes  were  briglit  and  searching,  without 
the  light  and  love  in  them  which  had  been  al- 
ways there,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  face 
was  marked  by  the  new  detm-iiiiiiation  which  had 
been  upon  his  mind  some  days,  and  wliicli  he 
had  kept  back  from  all  concerned  in  him. 

But  the  men  about  the  farm,  the  wonien-serv- 
ants  in  his  employ,  were  to  be  Utlil  readily  what 
he  had  concealed  L-om  I.jircom  and  his  daughter; 
the  hour  had  come  to  tell  tliem,  and  he  had  been 
waiting  for  it  patiently.  With  the  exodus  of 
his  last  friends — or  those  who  professed  to  be 
his  friends  still,  he  thought  bitterly— there  had 
arrived  the  hour  for  action,  and  the  time  to  end 
it  all. 

" Let  everybody  on  the  farm  come  to  me  in 
half  an  hour’s  time,”  he  said  to  those  who  wore 
nearest  to  him  at  ilie  moment  after  the  Lircoms’ 
departure;  then  he  strmle  away,  and  was  busy 
in  his  own  rooms  until  the  time  apiminted.  He 
wrote  two  letters  there — one  to  Mi-s.  Gregoiy  Dor- 
wanl,  10  Bolter’s  Rents.  Drury  Lane,  and  a second 
to  Mra.  Brake,  Poste  Rcstante,  Paris — and  they 
were  both  da.she<l  off  at  a rale  which  lictokeued 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  say,  and  how 
to  say  it.  These  letters  lie  put  in  the  bi-east- 
poeket  of  his  coat,  to  post  at  some  future  period 
with  his  own  hands;  then  he  packed  with  the 
same  haste  a big  (lortinanteau  which  he  had  nut 
used  since  his  last  tiipto  London,  five  years  ago, 
thrusting  in  clothes,  pajx-rs,  bank -note.*,  loose 
motley,  with  very  little  heed  as  to  the  method  of 
arrangement.  .V  man  bent  on  fli.ght  fiom  his 
pursuers  wouhl  have  packed  in  that  wild  fash- 
ion, as  against  time,  wliich  might  discomfit  him, 
if  he  were  not  quick  in  pifparatioii ; and  yet, 
wlieii  the  task  was  accomplisheii,  he  sat  down 
and  stared  at  liis  work  in  a dreamy,  absent  fashion. 

To  the  minute  of  the  appointed  time  he  was 
at  his  post  ill  the  farm  parlor,  with  a crowd  of 
eager,  snnhnrned  faces  surrounding  liim,  looking 
in  at  the  windows,  peering  round  the  doors— the 
whole  rotimie  of  Farm  Forlorn,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  grim  regiment  which  he  had  enlisted  in 
Ills  service,  and,  as  he  had  hoped,  in  God’.«,  until 
this  day  of  disappointment.  They  were  all  there, 
and,  massetl  togctlier  thus,  pre.seiited  a strange 
feature  of  the  scene — a recoitl,  as  it  were — and 
as  he  thought  in  tlmt  hour — of  the  hopeless  na- 
ture of  the  ta.sk  which  he  had  set  himself  so  long 
ago  to  carry  out. 

No  wonder  he  had  failed,  with  this  material  to 
work  upon,  and  with  his  one  theory  that  man  re- 
(inireil  but  his  chance  to  puss  from  darkness  into 
light,  seeing  the  one  example  in  himself  of  what 
an  honest  resolution  might  aspire  to.  All  this 
his  own  intolerable  conceit,  he  knew  now,  for  in 
himself  he  was  a total  failure!  He  had  failed 
in  securing  happiness,  or  confidence,  or  common 
respect  — no  one  trusted  him,  and  everybody 
turned  away  from  him  when  self-interest,  or  a 
blind  scltislmcss  wliich  knew  not  what  was 
best,  impelled  man  or  woman  to  take  the  side 
.against  him.  lie  had  Ik'oii  simply  tolerated  all 
these  years,  ami  there  was  no  one  really  to  care 
for  him,  and  plenty  of  folk  to  suspect  him  and 
his  motives,  and  to  set  against  him  always  the 
history  of  his  early  life.  .Vo  one  had  believed  in 
repentance  but  himself,  and  his  had  been  a mad 
belief  which  had  ended  in  this  fashion.  So  be 
it.  He  had  done  his  best,  but  it  was  not  for  a 
man  like  liiin  to  succeed  in  Christian  work.  He 
was  not  good  enough.  He  gave  up,  now,  for 
gooil ! 

In  a few  wmi-ds  he  told  this  to  his  startled 
listeners,  regarding  them  gravely,  as  parts  of  the 
gigantic  failure  to  which  he  had  succumbed,  but 
he  .spoke  not  unkindly,  only  like  one  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  end  this  comedy  of  pbilan- 
thropv  siiiiimarilv  and  completely. 

“You  will  do  ‘as  well  without  me  in  the  world 
as  with  me,  lads,”  he  concluded;  “.vou  will  get 
vour  living,  most  of  you,  honestly  and  fairly,  I 
hope — and  there  will  he  no  one  to  preach  at  .\ou 
anv  more.  It  is  a wide  county,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  worst 
recommendation  to  come  from  \\oodhatchs 
farm.  .\iid  so  good  luck  to  yon,  men  and 
men,  and  don’t  forget  the  master  altogether.  He 
will  think  of  you  very  often.” 

The  faces  Inurayed  blank  astonishment  rather 
than  regret,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
cring  in  the  crowd,  one  or  two  hearts  touched  by 
the  few  rough  words  of  explanation  he  had  prof- 
fered them,  one  or  two  rugged,  desperate 
which  he  hud  distrusftal  most,  the  most  affected 
and  cast  down. 

“ And  now  yon  have  only  to  receive  your  wag^ 
in  advance — to  pack  up  to-day  and  go,”  he  said, 
drawing  a large  canvas  bag  of  money  to  1"®  s"'®; 

“Now!”  echoed  one  or  two,  and  “To-day. 
was  murmured  like  a chorus  in  the  backgrounA 

“ It  all  ends  in  another  hour — and  I shall 
very  glad  if  vou  have  all  left  by  tlmt  time,  >« 
answered,  “'it  will  put  you  to  some  inconven- 
ience, especially  you  women,  but  I will  remera  e 
that  in  your  wages.  Money  must 
amends  it  can  for  the  extra  trouble  which  1 gJ 
you.  And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  1 
give,  tell  me  so  at  once;  there  will  Im  no  tira 
for  reparation  the  next  day.”  i,  *" 

“But  the  horses  — the  creps  — the  «ock. 
asked  many  wondering  voices.  , . 1,^1 

“They  are  sold.  The  stock  will  be  fetch^ 
away  almost  immediately,"  he  added,  looking 
his  watch. 

“ And  the  farm,  sir — who  takes  the  »nn . 
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“ No  one  t»ikes  it,”  he  nn.swered  ; “ it  is  my  own 
property,  and  will  not  be  let  again.  This  is 
Farm  Forlorn,  and  will  remain  so  to  the  end.” 

They  did  not  understand  him,  but  they  a.sked 
him  no  more  questions.  There  was  that  in  his 
looks  which  checked  further  inquiries  from  his 
dependents;  there  had  been  always  times  when 
John  Woodhiitch  was  a man  not  be  trifled  with, 
or  even  reasoned  with,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
They  were  to  receive  their  wages  and  depart; 
and  they  were  Hl)crnl  wages  which  he  paid  them 
in  full  of  all  demands,  being  prone  that  day  to 
mark  their  progress  with  gold  pieces.  Only  one 
man  of  the  number  responded  to  the  hint  con- 
vey^ to  them  a few  minutes  ago,  and  he  had 
been  there  but  three  weeks,  and  had  been  di.s- 
satisfled  from  the  moment  of  his  advent.  He 
tum^  the  money  over  in  his  hand,  and  thought 
it  was  not  sufficient,  considering  the  latcTiess  of 
the  season,  and  the  long  distance  to  his  native 
place,  where  there  might  be  his  only  chance  of 
getting  work  again ; but  as  John  W oodhatcli  put 
his  hand  mechaiiically  into  his  money-bag  the 
man  was  hustled  in  hot  haste  from  the  room, 
and  thrust  out  by  impetuous  and  indignant  force 
into  the  roadway.  The  master  did  not  seem  to 
notice  this  outburst  of  virtuous  feeling — the  re- 
solve that  his  liberality  should  not  be  iniposwl 
upon  by  this  new  “ greedy  hound” — and  presently 
he  was  sitting  there  alone,  having  shaken  hands 
witli  the  last  servant  and  received  the  last  good 
wishes  for  his  fuUtrc  welfai-e. 

And  tliere  he  sat  till  they  were  gone,  the  noise 
and  confusion  in  the  big  farm-house  troubling 
him  not  at  all.  Men  came  from  distant  farms, 
true  to  their  appointed  time,  and  drove  away 
every  living  thing  upon  the  estate;  the  servants 
melted  by  degrees;  there  was  a grand  exodus 
toward  Skegs  Shore  village,  a long  procession  of 
people  who  were  not  living  in  the  cottages  round 
about  the  farm,  and  who,  seized  with  John  Wood- 
hatch’s  impetuosity,  hastened  away  at  once. 

Reuben  Fladge,  bringing  the  horse  and  trap 
homeward  from  the  parson’s  house,  pulled  up, 
dismayed,  at  the  first  group  which  he  encoun- 
tered, and  bawled  forth  his  questions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  receiving  it  with  open  mouth 
and  blinking  eyes,  and  gasping  for  his  breath 
after  the  news  had  been  imparted  to  him. 

“ It’s  a lie ; it  ain’t  so.  I tell  you  it’s  a lie !” 
he  shouted,  as  he  drove  off  again ; stopping  at 
each  fresh  group  he  met  upon  the  way  and  ask- 
ing the  same  questions,  and  vocifeniting  his  in- 
dignant denial  of  it  all  after  each  fre.<h  supply 
of  information,  flourishing  even  his  whip  above 
his  head  in  his  excitement,  and  like  the  poor, 
half-mad  thing  he  was. 

“ It  ain’t  true.  He  wouldn’t  have  forgot  me 
like  this,  or  told  me  naught  about  it.  It’s  every 
bit  a lie,”  he  was  muttering  to  himself  .still  when 
he  reached  the  farm,  where  he  found  the  doors 
closed  and  the  windows  barred,  as  if  Death  had 
stepped  into  the  house  again.  But  the  master 
was  waiting  for  him.  He  had  not  forgotten  him. 
All  had  been  thought  out  very  carefully,  and  John 
Woodhatch  had  never  been  more  mctliodical. 

He  stepped  out  of  the  house,  with  the  big 
portmanteau  in  his  hands,  and  pitched  it  into  the 
trap  by  the  side  of  Reuben-Fladge. 

“You’ll  have  to  drive  back  to  Skegs  Shore, 
Fladge,  and  leave  this  with  the  station-master. 
I will  call  for  it  before  the  last  train  to  Hull 
comes  in  to-night.” 

“ But — but  you  ain’t  a-going  away  all  at  once 
like  this  ?”  jerked  forth  Fladge ; “ you  ain’t  going 
to  leave  me  here  alone,  master,  without  you? 
Oh ! that  can’t  be !” 

“ There,  there ; we  must  not  have  any  raving 
in  the  broad  daylight,  Fladge,”  said  John  Wood- 
hatch,  taken  aback  by  this  demonstrative  fellow, 
and  remembering  suddenly  the  hour  of  a previous 
parting  with  him,  and  the  trouble  he  had  been ; 
“just  sit  there  and  listen  to  my  instructions.” 

A firm,  decisive  tone  was  best  with  Reuben 
Fladge  when  the  fit  was  on  him  of  rash  impul- 
siveness. The  servant  looked  bard  at  the  master, 
but  was  silent  and  attentive. 

“You  understand  about  that  portmanteau — 
what  I want  done  with  it?”  said  John  Wood- 
hatch.  Then  he  reiterated  his  instructions,  and 
Reuben  Fladge  nodded  his  head,  and,  when  the 
master  had  concluded,  said, 

“ I’ll  take  care  of  it  till  you  come.” 

“ No.  You  will  leave  it  at  the  station,  I tell 
you.” 

“ But,  look  here — ” 

John  Woodhatch  would  not  wait  for  Reuben 
Pledge’s  argument  upon  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  went  on  with  farther  instructions  as  to 
the  future  course  of  action  of  his  subordinate. 

“You  will  drive  from  the  station  to  Bleathorpe 
— to  Tolland’s  farm — and  there  remain  till  you 
hear  from  me.” 

“ You  said  I wasn’t  to  go  there  ever  any  more,” 
Fladge  muttered.  “ I don’t  like  Tolland’s  farm.” 

“ Why?” 

“It  ain’t  like  home,”  he  answered,  sullenly; 
“this  has  only  been  my  home.  There’s  been 
bad  luck  everywhere  else.” 

“Try  and  like  it,  Fladge.  It  may  be  yours 
some  day,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Mine ! Ho,  lio ! What  would  be  the  good 
of  it  to  me  ?”  he  cried. 

“ Sell  it,  then,  and  do  something  better  with 
the  money.  For  it  it  yours,  man,”  said  Wood- 
hatch,  “ and  the  deeds  will  reach  you  to-morrow 
in  your  own  house.” 

“ Good  Gord !”  exclaimed  Fl&flge. 

“At  all  events,  it’s  a chance,”  remarked  the 
master.  “ And  every  man  should  have  his  chance. 
Don’t  you  sec  that  yet  ?” 

Hadge  shook  his  head,  and  flicked  the  ears  of 
the  horse  before  hint  with  his  whip.  He  had 
recovered  his  equanimity,  and  was  stolid  and 
passive  enough  now. 

“I  don’t  want  anything  o’  that  sort,”  he  said. 

It’s  not  in  my  line — it’s  not  what  I’ve  been 
used  to.” 

“There  will  be  money  to  your  account  in 


Bleathorpe  Bank,  and  you  can’t  make  a worse 
failure  of  it  than  I have.  And,”  he  added,  “you 
may  succeed.’’ 

“ No — I shouldn’t” 

“ But  the  thing  is  done,”  said  John  Wood- 
hatch,  with  an  angry  stamp  of  his  foot,  “ and  can 
not  he  undone.  You  are  the  one  man  I have 
wronged  in  my  life,  in  thinking  you  were  the 
murderer  of  Morris  Brake,  and  yet  you  are  the 
only  one  who  has  been  faithful  to  me,  and  will 
be  sorry  when  I have  gone.  I am  rich,  and  you 
are  a poor  dolt,  looked  down  upon  in  Lincoln- 
shire— and  it  is  settled  yon  shall  have  this  farm. 
You  hear  this?  Do  with  it  what  you  will  when 
I am  gone — that  is  nothing  to  me — I shall  not 
care  what  you  do.” 

“ Where  are  you  going,  master  ?”  asked  Fladge. 

“ That  is  a que.stion  you  have  no  right  to  ask.” 

“ Can’t  I go  with  you  ?” 

“No.  Impossible.” 

“ That’s  all  I want,  Mr.  Woodhatch,”  said  Reu- 
ben, very  slowly — “ to  be  with  you — or  near  you. 
I don’t  want  no  more  than  that — and  not  having 
it,  nothin’s  any  good  to  me.  And  I won’t  take 
nothin’,  and  tliat’s  Gord's  truth.” 

John  Wootlhatch  turned  away  and  walked  the 
whole  length  of  Farm  Forlorn  before  he  came 
back  to  tile  chaise  in  which  this  blank-visaged 
being  was  ensconced.  He  was  almost  unmanned. 
Here  was  one  evidence,  at  least,  and  at  last,  of 
hi.s  work  not  having  been  in  vain.  A strange, 
burlesque  evidence  of  his  suceess,  but  marked 
by  real  gratitude  and  an  unselfish  affection,  two 
of  the  rarest  qualities  under  the  sun. 

“ 1 am  going  away  alone,  and  a long  distance, 
where  I shall  be  only  at  peace  alone,  Fladge,” 
he  said  ; “ and  I am  never  coming  back.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  say  that ! All  of  a sudden,  too, 
like  this !” 

“ And  you  will  make  my  going  away  a harder 
task  than  it  is  by  taking  any  notice  of  it.  And 
so,  Fladge,  drive  to  Tolluiui’s  farm  after  you 
have  been  to  Skegs  Shore  again,  and  think  it 
your  home,  and  liegin  life  afresh  there.” 

“ It  ain’t  fit  for  me,”  muttered  Fladge. 

“ 1 wish  it.” 

“ Ay,”  said  Fladge,  with  a short  nod,  and  with- 
out looking  at  the  master  again. 

John  Woodhatch  walked  back  to  the  house, 
pa.ssed  in  and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  thus 
terminating  all  farther  discussion  with  this  dull- 
witted  subordinate.  He  had  issued  his  decree, 
and  tlicre  was  an  end  of  it,  he  thought.  He 
would  benefit  this  man  who  did  not  care  for 
benefits,  and  to  whom  benefits  would  not  do  any 
good.  So  much  more  waste  money,  but  that  did 
not  matter.  He  could  only  offer  his  money,  not 
his  love,  to  a weakling  like  this ; and  though  that 
might  do  even  harm  to  such  a being  as  Reuben 
Fladge,  it  was  all  he  could  do. 

Reuben  hHjkcd  over  his  shoulder  as  the  door 
of  the  farm-house  closed  noisily  and  took  the  hint 
which  wa.s  conveyed  by  it.  His  master  had  not 
wished  him  good-by,  and,  though  he  might  think 
he  had  finished  with  him  thus,  he  was  out  of  his 
reckoning  thi.s  time,  and  no  mistake.  Rottben 
stared  for  a while  at  the  farm-house,  at  the  closed 
windows  and  doors,  at  the  aspect  of  de.solation 
which  it  seeinctl  already  to  posse.ss,  and  then, 
with  a half  groan,  half  sigh,  Imrn  of  the  excess  of 
thought  which  was  troubling  him  that  day,  he 
drove  off  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  railway 
station. 

[to  br  oontinckd.] 


OUNCES  OP  PREVENTION. 

OPEN  FIRES. 

Whether  it  is  of  wood  or  coal,  the  virtues  of  an 
open  fire  are  these : By  its  peculiar  heat  action  it 
warms  the  air  of  a room  less  than  its  walls  and 
less  than  the  occupants  of  the  room,  producing  a 
comfortable  warmth.  It  gives  the  nK»st  thorough 
ventilation,  and  it  is  the  most  cheerful  as  well  as 
comfortalde  source  of  heat.  Its  faults  arc  its  e.x- 
pensiveness,  and  the  greater  trouble  required  in 
taking  care  of  it. 

Why  does  an  open  fire  give  a comfortable  heat 
when  the  heat  from  a system  of  pipes  is  often  op- 
pressive, and  sometimes  stifling  ? Because  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  ways  in  which  the 
fire  and  the  hot  pipes  dispense  their  heat.  The 
heat  niys  from  an  open  tire  pa.ss  direc'tly  through 
the  air  without  much  heating  it;  they  heat  any 
solid  object  in  their  way,  whether  it  be  the  walls 
and  furniture  of  the  room  or  the  person  of  the 
sitter,  but  they  leave  the  air  itself  cool  until  this 
is  heated  in  turn  by  radiation  from  the  walls. 
The  occupant  of  the  room  does  not  have  to  wait 
for  this  secondary  radiation ; he  is  iinpartially 
and  promptly  warmed,  like  any  other  solid  object 
in  the  room,  by  the  direct  glow  of  the  fire,  while 
the  air  around  him  may  remain  comparatively 
cool.  It  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  get  to  be  quite 
as  warm  ns  the  wall.s  and  furniture,  while  by 
choosing  a less  or  greater  distance  from  the  tire, 
or  by  the  use  of  screens,  you  can  adjust  the  heat 
of  direct  radiation  exactly  to  your  personal  com- 
fort. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  system  of 
heating.  Warmed  pipes,  a stove  at  anything  short 
of  red  heat,  and  a hot-air  register  directly  heat 
the  air  itself,  leaving  the  walls  comparatively  cool. 
The  room  is  full  of  hot  air,  which  you  can  not 
temper  instantly  to  your  comfort  as  you  can  tem- 
per the  radiation  of  the  open  fire,  while  the  walls 
remain  cooler  than  the  air  when  these  heating  ap- 
pliances arc  used,  and  abstract  heat  from  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  room  instead  of  supplying  heat  to 
them,  as  they  do  when  warmed  by  the  open  fire. 

For  these  reasons  the  open  fire  is  the  moat  corn.* 
fortable  way  of  heating.  As  to  its  virtue  in  pro- 
ducing ventilation,  an  open  fire  “is  powerful 
enough  to  draw  into  the  room  all  the  air  it  wants, 
and  for  this  purpose  will  use  indiscriminately  all 
openings,  whether  inlets  or  outlets,  if  necessary.” 
If,  ns  often  happens,  when  this  is  cold,  and  the 
house  is  not  tightly  built,  the  fire  may  easily  cause 


too  much  ventilation,  so  that  the  feet  become  chill- 
ed, and  the  temperature  of  the  loom  does  not  reach 
a comfortable  degree  of  warmth.  In  such  a case 
a register  supplying  warmed  air  from  a furnace 
below  is  a necessary  supplement  to  the  open  fires ; 
a similar  compensation  is  needed  in  large  biiild- 
iiigs  where  hot  pipes  arc  used  to  warm  the  halls. 
The  open  fire,  indeed,  is  often  in  our  climate  a 
luxury  for  a single  room,  rather  than  a sufficient 
means  of  heating  the  house ; but  the  open  fire  is 
a great  comfort.  Other  soui-ces  of  heat  may  use- 
fully supplement  it;  but  no  other,  at  whatever 
expense  of  money  and  scientific  contrivance,  can 
take  the  place  of  it.  I have  known  more  than 
one  builder  of  his  own  house  who  has  found  out 
that  its  winter  comfort  was  by  no  means  wholly 
decided  by  the  height  of  the  thermometer. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  open  fire  requires  no 
eulogy.  But  the  open  flame,  whether  of  wood, 
soft  coal,  or  hard  coal,  is  a costly  luxury.  Soft 
coal  is  with  us  one  of  the  most  expensive  kinds 
of  fuel ; but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  one 
good  lump  of  it  upon  a hard-coal  fire  will  fill  a 
room  with  cheerful  flame  for  hours. 

Of  the  heat  furnished  by  an  ordinary  open  coal 
fire  only  about  one-eighth  is  utilized  in  a room. 
This  waste  has  led  inventora  to  contrive  various 
means  for  retaining  a part  of  the  heat  that  escapes 
directly  up  the  chimney;  The  principle  is  to  warm 
an  ascending  current  of  air  in  proximity  to  the  fire, 
but  not  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  to  di.sengage 
the  air  near  the  top  of  the  room.  Galton  has  de- 
vised one  of  the  best  of  these  contrivances,  but  it 
is  little  known  in  this  country.  In  any  fire-place 
the  forms  and  materials  employed  make  a good 
deal  of  difference  with  the  amount  of  heat  saved. 
Brick  utid  tiics  are  better  than  iron  for  the  back- 
ing; the  grate  should  project  a certain  distance 
into  the  room,  and  a projecting  chimney-piece 
absorbs  and  radiates  a ajiisiderable  amount  of 
heat.  The  fashion,  now  going  out,  of  concealing 
the  mantel  piece  with  a Imard,  suitably  trimmed 
and  decorated,  was  thus  a thrifty  as  well  as  a 
pretty  one,  the  fritiges  and  other  coverings  of  the 
false  mautel-piccc  serving  to  retain  and  distribute 
the  heat  of  the  fire  beneath. 

The  hob  is  an  attachment  that  should  be  found 
upon  the  grate  of  every  open  fire.  Any  one  can 
make  a good  hob  in  five  minutes.  Take  a piece 
of  stout  wire  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
tw'enty  to  twenty-four  indies  long,  bend  it  into 
the  shaiK*  of  a long  capital  U,  five  or  six  inches 
broad,  put  the  points  of  this  U between  the  two 
upper  grate  liars  and  bend  down  the  loop  of  it 
until  it  stays  level,  and  you  will  have  a convenient 
movable  hob,  and  quite  as  good  a one  as  can  be 
bought  for  money.  The  hob  and  kettle  are  very 
servicc.able  for  evaporating  water,  according  to 
the  plan  I have  recommended  for  keeping  the  air 
moist.  A hob  thus  makes  the  grate  fire  in  the 
parlor  more  healthful,  while  the  tea-kettle  sim- 
mering upon  it  adds  its  own  element  of  domestic 
comfort.  Titus  Mukson  Goan. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

A Canadian  who  is  a stickler  for  independence 
in  political  action  spent  a recent  election  day  in 
his  cellar,  where  solicitoi-s  for  votes  couldn’t  find 
him. 

By  the  aid  of  an  electric  device  German  engi- 
neers have  succeeded  recently  in  precuriiig  very 
accurate  photographic  views  of  the  earth  from 
a.scending  balloons. 

It  is  claimeil  that  Georgia  contributed  the  word 
(tofptt  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  United  States. 
The  .story  is  that  one  William  A.  Bogus  conduct- 
ed a land  lottery  in  Augusta,  and  succeeded  in 
swindling  nearly  everybody  there  before  he  de- 
camped for  Arkansas. 

Professor  Proctor  says  that  Jupiter  is  in  the 
state  in  which  the  earth  was  thirty-four  million 
years  ago.  Thus  does  the  progressive  science  of 
astronomy  nsurp  the  functions  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. 

The  earliest  product  of  the  spring,  the  foliage 
of  kite  tails  on  telegraph  wires,  will  soon  make 
its  appearance. 

In  a Wheeling  (West  Virginia)  theatre  a man 
in  the  audience  hissed  when  others  applauded. 
A policeman  arrested  him  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing  made  a disturbance. 

“ Did  not  the  applause  make  more  noise  than 
the  his.sing?”  the  judge  asked  a witness  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  witness  said  he  supposed  it  did. 

“ Did  the  officer  arrest  those  who  applauded  ?” 
was  another  question. 

And  the  witness  said,  with  some  suiprise,  that 
he  did  not. 

“ Then,”  said  the  judge,  “ I will  discharge  this 
prisoner.  The  right  to  applaud  implies  the  right 
to  hiss.” 

When  an  artist,  professional  man,  or  trades- 
man in  England  secures  the  patronage  of  some 
noted  person,  he  is  said  to  be  “ in  the  swim,”  and 
his  fortune  is  made.  Lord  Beaconsfield  emploj’- 
ed  a physician  who  was  “ a cross  between  an  oid 
school  and  a new  school.”  The  doctor  was  thence- 
forth “ in  the  swim,”  and  now  his  practice  is  enor- 
mous. 

It  is  said  that  the  Mormon  missionaries  in  the 
South  have  never  made  a negro  convert  to  Mor- 
moiiism. 

There  came  to  the  Governor  a few  days  a 
letter  addressed  to  “ Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,”  in 
which  the  wife  of  a Mississippi  legislator  wrote 
that  she  had  named  her  boy  after  “your  illustri- 
ous husband,”  and  begged  the  phbt^raphs  and 
autographs  of  the  Governor  and  the  hypothetical 


Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  a present  which  might  be 
kept  for  the  child.  The  bachelor  Governor  was 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  open  the  en- 
vehqie,  and  the  council  of  State  officers  that  sat 
on  the  question  was  divided  in  opinion.  Tho 
Governor  cast  a deciding  vote  in  favor  of  break- 
ing the  seal.  Ho  will  giant  the  woman’s  request 
so  far  as  is  at  present  in  his  power. 

They  tell  of  an  elderly  Parisian  toper  who, 
while  making  his  way  home  in  the  darkness, 
stumbled  up  against  the  iron  railing  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  Obelisk.  After  cireling  around 
the  shaft  several  times,  feeling  his  way  as  he 
went,  he  cried  in  despair,  “Oh,  the  miserable 
wretches  ! they’ve  gone  and  locked  me  in.” 

The  Jllutt rated  London  Xeies  has  a picture  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  " falling”  a tree.  “ The  attitude 
of  the  venerable  statesman,”  says  a Canadian 
journal,  “ and  the  shape  of  the  cut,  throw  a flood 
of  light  on  what  has  hitherto  been  a mystery, 
namely,  how  it  was  that  he  did  not  long  ago  run 
out  of  trees.” 

According  to  a writer  in  Washington,  women 
dressed  in  costly  attire,  but  wearing  very  muddy 
siioe.s,  were  seen  standing  on  the  new  satin-cover- 
ed furniture  at  one  of  the  White  IIou.se  recep- 
tions, in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a view  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Blue  Room. 

It  is  suggested  that  Ex-Senator  Tabor,  of  Colo- 
rado, should  write  a book  entitled  Thirty  Dayt 
in  the  United  Statet  Senate,  after  Benton’s  77dr- 
ty  Years  in  tfie  United  Statet  Senate,  and  that,  if 
prepared  with  equal  fidelity  to  actual  occurrences, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  very  entertaining. 

On  March  12  a trustee  of  the  Eivst  River  Bridge 
said  that  the  bridge  would  be  opened  in  sixty 
days.  Adding  sixty  days’  “ grace”  for  delays  re- 
suiting from  unforeseen  causes,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered probable  that  the  bridge  will  be  in  use 
by  the  middle  of  July. 

A member  of  the  Maine  Legislature  declared 
that  he  was  opposed  to  a certain  bill  “ in  toto  and 
seriatim."  The  Boston  Herald  says  that  if  he 
had  known  more  Latin  his  opposition  would  have 
been  stronger. 

Wendell  Phillips  recently  told  a visitor  how 
near  the  history  of  the  abolition  struggle  came  to 
being  written  by  Garrison — the  man,  said  Phil- 
lips, who  ought  to  have  written  it,  and  who  meant 
to.  “ At  one  lime  he  look  a retired  study  for  the 
purpose,  moved  his  books  and  papers  into  it, 
planning  to  work  at  the  matter  diligently,  and — 
never  entered  the  room  again.” 

It  is  said  that  Richard  Dalton,  the  nine-year- 
old  son  of  the  sniierintendent  of  the  Senate  fold- 
ing-room, is  the  only  person  who  ever  remained 
in  the  Senate-chamber  during  an  executive  ses- 
sion who  was  not  a sworn  officer  of  that  body. 
This  he  did  on  the  Sunday  on  which  the  last  ses- 
sion came  to  a close.  When  his  father  asked 
him  why  he  remained  in  the  chamber,  he  gave 
the  very  natural  reason  that  he  wanted  to  see 
what  the  Senators  did. 

One  of  the  weather  prophets,  doubtless  think- 
ing it  was  time  that  something  Ik;  done  to  protect 
his  class  from  popular  vengeance,  iiiedicted  rain 
for  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  A patriotic  wearer  of  the 
green,  who  has  “ walked”  on  every  .St.  Patrick's 
Day  for  nearly  half  a century,  was  once  asked  on 
the  eve  of  that  anniversary  what  he  thought  the 
prospect  was  for  pleasant  weather  on  the  mor- 
row. The  old  man  shook  his  head  dubionsly. 
“ But  I don’t  know,”  he  said,  brightening  up ; 
“ there  was  wan  foiiie  Pathrick’s  Day.  I think  it 
was  along  in  the  thirties.” 

The  Governor  of  Michigan  has  pardoned  Sam- 
uel Ullman,  who  was  sentenced  at  Kalamazoo  in 
1866  to  life  imprisonment  for  murder.  After 
twenty-eight  yeai-s  Ulhnun’s  innocence  has  been 
proved.  Regret  for  the  great  wrong  inflicted 
upon  him  should  take  the  form  of  some  effort  to 
make  reparation.  His  case  is  another  warning 
against  taking  the  still  greater  hazard  of  inflict- 
ing capital  punishment  on  the  strength  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The  AtlanU  ConstitaUion  says, gleefully ; “The 
’possum  season  is  about  over,  but  the  Georgia 
punkin  yam  is  at  its  juiciest  This  is  where  the 
Empire  State  of  the  sweet  sunny  Southland  gets 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

In  Brunswick,  Maine,  a woman’s  pet  cat  fell 
sick.  The  family  physician  treated  tiie  sufferer, 
but  with  no  good  result  The  undertaker  com- 
posed its  remains  in  a 12  60  casket,  and  its  mis- 
tress  cabled  her  husband  in  Europe  that  the  eud 
had  come. 

A rural  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
introduced  a bill  some  time  ago  “ to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,”  which 
provided  that  poultry  dying  of  a contagious  dis- 
ease should  be  buried  within  twenty-four  hours, 
not  less  than  two  feet  under-ground,' and  imposed 
a heavy  penalty  for  violations  of  the  law.  The 
bill  slumbered  in  a committee  until  a day  or  two 
ago,  when  some  wag  managed  to  get  inserted  in 
it  the  following  section,  which  appeared  in  the 
printed  bill  on  the  members’  desks ; 

“Section  2.  And  be  it  enacted  that  there 
shall  be  erected  over  the  grave,  tomb,  or  sepul- 
chre of  such  deceased  hen,  cat,  goose,  duck,  dog, 
drake,  peacock,  rat,  polecat,  or  other  fowl,  a suit- 
able tombstone,  tablet,  or  monument,  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  feel  in  height,  or  to  cost  more  than 
$13  60,  upon  which  shall  be  inscribed  the  species, 
sex,  and  age  of  said  deceased,  and  what  knocked 
him  out,  with  suitable  poetical  finish.” 
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8K.KTCnES  IN  CAIRO.  RAWRa,™, 


MOUNT  ^TNA. 

MoniT  jEtsa,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Hon^bcllo,  a oorrwptkm  of 
the  Saracen  “ Gibbel  Uttamat,”  or  Mountain  of  Fire,  rises  to  the 
Might  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Viewed  from  a distance,  the  cone  presents  a symmetrical  appear- 
anw,  but  climbers  find  it  to  be  exceedingly  diversified,  and  studded  I 
*>th  a large  number  of  minor  cones.  Looking  down  from  the 
central  cone,  one  beholds  .a  most  beautiful  prospect,  the  minor  ele- 
vations bring  picture^uely  grouped,  and  richly  clothed  with  wood. 

A.^ut  eighty  eruptions  of  .£tna  are  recorded  in  history,  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  took  place  in  1792.  The  overflow  of  lava 
contmued  for  a whole  year,  the  burning  streams  being  often  thirty 


feet  in  height.  In  1669,  during  a terrific  eruption,  a lava  stream  1 
reached  the  ramparts  of  Catania,  sixty  feet  high,  and  poured  over 
in  a fiery  cascade.  The  solidified  lava  may  still  be  seen  curling 
over  the  top  of  the  ramparts  like  a frozen  water-fall.  In  the  erup- 
tion of  the  overflow  of  lava  was  not  confined  to  the  principal 
crater.  At  numerous  places  below  it  the  mountain  opened,  and 
from  these  chasms  issued  fiery  and  devastating  streams,  which, 
uniting  in  their  downward  flow,  formed  a river  of  molten  lava 
eighteen  miles  long,  a mile  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  in  height. 
This  eruption  was  accompanied  with  violent  explosions. 

1 The  appearance  of  Mount  -Etna  as  seen  from  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Catania  is  shown  in  sketch  No.  1.  At  the  foot  of  the 
I mountain  lies  the  beautiful  city  of  Catania,  supposed  to  have  been 


founded  by  the  Phanicians.  No.  S is  the  principal  crater,  the  in- 
terior of  which  is  incrusted  with  sulphur  and  salts  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  hundred  yards.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  quite  level 
and  hard ; but  the  adventurous  climbers  who  descend  to  it  during 
periods  of  mountain  quietude  are  often  startled  by  sinking  up 
to  their  knees  in  the  loose  cinders. 

The  English  llouse,  or  Casa  Inijlisi  (sketch  No.  4),  was  originally 
built  by  Englishmen,  and  hence  its  name.  The  present  structure 
was  erected  by  the  Italian  government,  and  is  rented  to  mountain- 
eers at  a small  rate  per  day.  It  is  furnished  with  wooden  bunks, 
arranged  against  the  wall.  The  building  is  also  used  as  an  infirm- 
ary. It  stands  about  two  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and 
I U covered  with  snow  from  August  to  the  middle  of  June. 


“2.  Mountaineer.  3.  On  the  Edge  of  the  Crater.  4.  The  English  House. 
ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  -ETNA,  SICILY. 


5.  An  Ascent  by  Night. 


1.  Mount  -Etna,  Catania  in  Foreground. 
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IMPORTEOTILES&MO|AICS 

IN  HEARTHS.  FACING S.BA  TH 
ROOMS  & FLOOR 

GRATES.FENOERS.ANDIRONS&C. 

M rAST  19^-^ST.N.Y. 


^\SlllN(iTON 

lENVJF.RSr.V 


T-v.. 'i  fniCitt  ws.hu.'tu'v-h  ^ f 

• JL yil  r <■ 


HARP®S 


jtEDAL* 


horsford’s  acid  phosphate 

111  Bea-Btcknem  te  of  g^reat  value.  Its  action  on  the 
uen-ea  of  the  disturbs  stomach  Is  soothing  and  ef- 
lecuve.— 


COMFORT ! WARMTH  ! LIFE ! 

Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  impart  vitality 
and  vigor  to  the  blood  and  fill  it  with  nervous 
energy.  A distinguished  lawyer  said  : “ I have 
on  five  Allcock’s  plasters  and  feel  like  an  elec- 
tric battery.” 

Frauds  may  imitate  the  appearance  of  All- 
cock’s plasters  and  call  them  porous,  but  in 
everything  else  they  are  dead  failures.— [.<4rf«'.] 


* 


LADIES 

Can  Improve  their  Complexion,  remove  pim 
blotches,  freckles,  and  restore  their  gniy  hair  t 
natural  color  by  using  Dr.  T.uiias’s  Vsnitian  : 
MitsT.  EeUblished  In  184T,  and  warranted  peri 
harmless.  Sold  by  all  the  druggists  Depo 
Murray  Street.— [,ldi>.] 


iiblisheJ  1®!®- 
Beware  of  > 
Counter- 

VfeitSyXt^. 


IS  a honsehold  wortl  all 
• years  it  has  advertised 
adveilised  to  warn  the  i 
le  genuine  article  is  maui 
BERT  A Sons.— [ytdr.] 


Anuostiiba  Bitthbs  ’ 
the  world.  For  over  « 
by  its  merits.  It  is  now 
against  countcrteiU.  T 
nred  by  Dr.  J,  G.  B.  Sib 


Medals. 


Ah  Autici.I!  of  Tkpb  Mkeit. — “ Bromi't  Tironchial 
TrocAss"  are  the  most  popular  article  In  tlii*  country  or 
Bunipu  for  Throat  Diseases  and  Conglis,  and  tills  popn- 
larity  is  based  npon  real  merit.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— 
Udr.] 


^ ’ * BREAKP'^^T’the  nstoril  ; 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE 

Has  received  nniveraal  endorsemenL  So  other  prepa- 
ration possesses  such  remarkable  propt-rtles  for  em- 
bellishing and  strengthening  the  hair  and  rendering 
it  dark  and  gloBsy.  It  cures  baldness  and  eradicates 
dandruff.  Bcbnktt'b  Flavouino  Extbaots  are  the 
best— [dde.] 


Siirjil't*  I 


Will  be  mailed  fbbb  to  all 

tomers  of  last 

about 

descriptions  and  valuable  ( 
Ifioo  varietiee  of  \c^tab 
Plants.  Fruit  Trees,  eta  D 
lally  to  Market  Qardenera. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO. 


iref 

bsT, 


attocE 


sarplni 

Staiidu 

\uiiih**i' 

Anioun* 

yuiith^*’ 

Amount 


C.  C.  SiiAYNR,  Fnrrler,  lOS  Prince  Street,  N.  Y 
send  Fur  Fashion  Book  free  to  any  address.— (d 


Hai.fobii  SAroB— the  standard  relish.  Of  all  the 
choice  condiments  Ilaiford  Sauce  is  the  best.— [.far.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


much  Hitters 

sa'  "t?” 


Cretin 

& 


Self-Acting  Hmaow  »iii 

Admitted  Superior  to 

Ask  j'oar  upholsterer  I 
Rulesroom,  239  Centre 


Plianm 


POWDER 


10c.  SNOW  & CO. 


BEATTY’S  PARLOR 

Regular  Price  $83-00 

^ 84  STOPS. 


S83.00 

FOB  ONLY 


light  *nd  I^  toSS  tf 

■ wh^do&l!?V 

Cid  the  best  ouaUty  of  pew  ^ 

ri'dal.s.  Instead  of  belM  sal 


Grand  Organ  R 
ceotrul  the  eim 

IlOltN  KE^. 
Regular  GOhutf 
sides  all  this 
OCTAVE  CX) 


S-Clamhella, 
6- Bourdon,  IS 
, VO,,..,  8-I>iauaw)n,  8 
>ne,  11 -French  Horn, 

. tt-Echo,  8 ft.  tone, 
IT-Volx  tieleste,  * ft. 
e.  R ft.  tone,  SO-I*ic- 
■i-Orehestral  Forte, 

^iS^ide^■sV  ms 

„„.Na  E.KACTLY  UKE 
jfiisely  ornamented  with 
^■rs.  The  Music  Pocket 
Is  deserving  of  a place  in 
, the  boudoir  of  a princess 
taves,  handsome  appear- 
It  will  not  take  the  dirt 
•ot  VOIX  CELESTE  Stop, 
i Solo  Combination,  New 


Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  pnnty, 
strength,  and  wholesoiueuess.  More  economical  tlian 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  sliort-weighi,  alum  or 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  cans. 

Royai.  Baking  Powi.kb  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


BNTON'S TILES. 

China  Works,  Stoke-npon-Trent. 

Also,  THE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  & TILE  CO.’S 
Enesastie  and  Geometrlrsl  Floor  Tiles,  Mosaics.  Ac. 
THOS.  ASsl-'lNWAL.T.,  Ac  SsON", 
75  At  77  West  23d  St.,  New  York, 
Sole  >A.senta  in  the  United  States^ 


Btho  Swe< 
L’h  Horn 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLESI 


i'STe©GARl>tOGK  C( 

\CR)mmfM 

I P/XTE’NTEO  S-  ' - 


S,  Ollfl 

DESI<^^^  J 


.O  317  Grand  St. 

\o  ALLEN  ST„ 

HD  ST.,  NE^^  YORK- 


SrM?ATHTZrN’< 
be  prejudiced.” 


St.,  New  yoi 

I »;o  EMl^i'i'-iifii  Sf..  rhllndel 
( ! Chnlles  St.,  »»l‘l"'» 

I 4S  >er"'  nreKRGoods  niul  Gai 

,’^*,  Cti'^-  ' cleaned  or  dyed  « 

elaborate  »<> 

n'-ri^men'^ ';{^”TaMe‘^' C 


<y0ce, 


far  Infante 


Castoria  prom  of  oc 
and  overcomes  i'litnl^ 
tioii,  Sour  StomaTh.  Di 
Feverislmess.  It  insure 
natural  sleep,  ^vithout 


babies  r 

^'htttcuivstU, 

quickly , 
^ur  Stomach, 

Farewell  then  i 
Lastor  Oil  and 


Castoria  is  st 
^commend  It 


roll  adapted  to  Children  th 

"''^rA:AsrM:’Df' 

Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


CENTAUR  LINIMENT 


absolute 

tisiii,  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  ] 
trating  Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remed 


SANFORD’S  RADICAL  CURE, 


suouldIiie^ 


Head  Colds,  Watery  DlschanreB  from  the  Nose 
and  ^es,  Binging  Noise*  In  t)jo  Head,  Nervous 
Headal^bc  and  Fever  instantlv  relieved. 

Choking  nntcua  dislodged,  raoinbrane  cleanst'd  I 
and  healed,  breath  sweetened,  smell,  taste  and 

bearing  restored  and  ravages  checked. 

Cough,  BronehllU,  Dropnlngs  into  the  Throat, 
Pains  in  the  Chest,  P vspepsU,  W asUng  of  Strength 
and  Flesh,  Boss  of  Bicep,  etc.,  cured. 

One  bottle  Itndleal  Cure,  one  box  Catarrhal  Sol- 
1 vent  and  one  Dr.  Sanford’s  Inhaler,  In  one  pack- 
age, of  all  druggists,  for  $1.  Ask  for  SatiFonD  a 
Rtmrti.  CtjM.  WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston. 


STOPPARD  LOCK  CO.,104Ri 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FL.AVOUINO  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
PISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT,  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  oases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  gnileful.”— See  “Medical  PreB8,”“Lnncet," 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &C. 

CAUTION. — Genuine  only  with  the  faosimile  of 
■ 1 Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  ilie 

Label.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
1 various  cheap  and  inferior  sabstitutes  being  | 

in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  M EAT.  To  be  had  of  all  8torekeeper8,Qrocer8, 
and  Chemist*.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  onlyl,  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Fenchnrch 

1 Avenue,  London,  Engloitd. 

1 Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  4 TILFOHD, 
SMITH  & VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  * 
coNDiT.  McKesson  & robbins,  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

I THUKBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIKFFKLIN  A CO. 


^ THE  I’NEqi  ALLED 

I “HOUSEHOLD' 

Sewing-Machine, 


'd!atih.n'‘‘”  M13KARY, 


grainiiousiy  ,m  appllcaiion  to  H*«r, 
Remittances  shonld  b^made  by  Poi 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk^of  loss. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin 

aap  harhbr's  catalogue,  of 

and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed  on 
Ceiiu  in  Postage  Stamps. 


WA.iSrTEI3 

energetic  LADIES  of  good  address  to  sell 
STANDARD  LAUNDRY  WAX. 

The  gootls  are  llrst-clr.ss,  clieap.  and  sell  readily. 
For  particulars,  address  G.  B.  FOIiJA^BE. 
Boom  16,  Standard  Block,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  L, 

Is  a marvel  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  It  Is  easy  run- 
ning, durable,  perfect.  Send  for  IHustrated  description. 
GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  Eaat  14lli  Street,  New  York  (new  and 
complete  quarters,  with  both  wholesale  and  retail 
departments) : 

163  and  166  I.ake  Street,  Clilcaeo( 

149  Treuioiit  Street,  Bouton. 


Send  five  3c.  stamps  for 


LANTS 


Imported  Cards,  “ UMBRELUt," 
WHITING,  CO  Nassun  St.,  N.  Y. 


Chromo Visiting  Cards, no 8 alike.for  ISSS.name on, 
I and  Illustrated  Premtnm  List,  l«c.  M’arraoted  best 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


' ^ttnv  700,000  THRir TV 

(■^oCLUoi  plaHtsforsale. 

Htxed  (purchaser's  selection)  alt 
prweseil  lO  UO.SEHforAI 
3war  12Larie  GEUANlt'Mri  for^l. 

Of  Five  nnodred  Hoiierb  Y arte  tics  is  priced 

ssa*20o:feSiS?«iiir. 

ea  away lorOlttb  orders.  Special  Premluras  for 
BaadoedSa.  Be  sure  and  send  for  our  Hnndmntiy 
jniutretaii  aualogmot  Plants  and  Reliable  Seed, 
VBBB.  LEEDS  k CO.,  Richmond.  Indian* 


SEELEY’S  RVaJs^a 

Applies  any  ointment  directly  to 
by  curing  when  other  remedies  fall. 
In  the  vest  iKwket,  Ttwtyfm  ««.  wit 
nienoe,  affordiur  imatadM^  rthtt. 
(accompanied  with  a packw  of  E 
which^are^rri^edto^ltgreramts)^ 

PhliSaipbU.  Pa.,  or  T*  yiaat  ttr. 


Terms  and  t6  outfit 


(hCC  a week  In  yonr  own  town 

ipUO  (r««.  Address  H.  H m.i.ett  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

4 A New  (1888)  Chromo  Cards,  no  8 alike,  with  name, 
4U  10c.,  postpaid.  Geo.  1.  Reed  A Co.,  Naaean,  N.  Y. 


per  day  at  home.  SampU 


Address  Stinooh  & Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


MODEL  WORKING 


TOY  ENGINES  AND  FIGURES. 

We  send  Engine,  Figures,  Pulleys,  Belt,  etc.,  all 
complete  a*  per  cm,  and  In  working  ortler,  by 
mall  for  $I.»0.  Onr  No.  36  complete  C4»talogne, 
, m large  pages.  4ts)0  illnstrallons,  by  mall,  86c. 
PECK  * SMUF.R.  14«-I»0  Xaasaa  St.,  N.  T. 


AGENTS  sTwo”^  •«??>* 

ftUkll  I M MBBOtrt  * 00..  10 Bajclaykt..  W T. 

r«ARD  ci^LkECTORS  wtnd  11  centa  in 

\J  postage  stumps  and  nvelve  by  return  mail  15 
beantifulTrench  chromo  cards  assorted.  Wm. 
M.  Donaldson  ft  Co.,  113  Main  8t.,  Clncinoatl,  O. 

SOI-IHF.U.S’  CLAWS  and  DISfHAIlfiES  SF.Cl’RF.D. 

J.  AMBLER  SMITH,  Lawyer,  Washlurton,  D.C. 
Cnstoma  and  Internal  Revenne  Caac*  aetUeo. 


I NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OP 
, Scrap  • Picture*,  'Vlsllliig  and  Advertising 
* Cards,  Palette*  and  Printing  Presses,  Inclutt- 
sel  of  imtmrted  Cards,  sent  to  any  address  (nr 
CLARK  CARD  CO.,  Box  88,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


An  Etecant  New  Set  of  Card*  lor  8c. 
Stamp.  W.  H.  PRINGLE.  Rochester. N.Y. 


AWBBK.  SI8aday  at  home  ea^  made.  Costly 
1 Outfit  tree.  Addreaa  Tact  ft  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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THE  UCHT  RUHNING 


UIDE.T 


iDRESSIfJG' 


EARL  & WILSON  S 


A'  iPATENT  SHORT  BAND' COLLARS, 
v'  ..  AND  BEAD  EDGE  'CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  XXVit;  NO.  ll 


- WE9K  M 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

120  Broadway,  New  York, 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  Rresident, 

FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31  ] 


Liomeb  AMm,JAn.l,188S.  .$41,BU,M9  08 


AltOCMT 


The  amount  of  new  Meorance  wrilten  dnri 
exceeds  iho  larj^i  business  sTcr  doue  b»  ■■ 
coujpuiijr  in  uue  year. 

For  sixteen  yeBrs-from  1887  to  1S88,  both  I 
-the  Society  bat  written  a larger  a«im(Kate 
of  uew  assurance  ibau  any  other  company. 

Total  amount  jmld  pollcT-holders 
iratlon  of  the  Society,  $CT,^,0TS  68. 

The  amoout  of  Surplus,  ST.8i8 
(four-per-cent.  valuatJoii)  is  larg« 
of  death  claims  to  ihe  amount  at  i 
any  other  of  the  five  largest  life 


INCOME. 

Premiums f8,9S 

Interest,  rents,  and  reutised 
net  profit  on  inveatments 
and  on  sales  Of  real  estate.  S,9t> 


The  net  rentale  of  the  Society's  hntid- 
inge,  (fiviHff  no  credit  for  the  part  occfipied 
by  the  Soetetu  in  iu  biMtnsw  (wiilcti,  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  building,  Is  alnrut 
one  third  of  the  entire  st>ace  in  the  hulld- 
ing),  yields,  arU‘r  duduciliig  taxes  and  all 
expenses  of  maintenance,  a net  income 
larger  than  can  be  realixed  on  a Guvera- 
meut  bond. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  death  and  matured  cudow- 

meuts 

Dividends, surrender  values,  & annuities. 
Discounted  endowments 

Total  paid  polieij-holdere 

Dividend  on  capital 

Commissions  aud  advertising 

General  expenses 

State,  county,  and  city  taxes 

Total  DisBCBSBiiavTS 

Net  Casu  Assets,  Dec.  81,  1382 ( 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  mortgages j 

New-  York  real  estate,  including  the 
Equitable  Building  and  purchases  un- 
der foreclosure 

United  States  stocks,  sUle  stocks,  city 
stocks,  and  stocks  authonxed  by  the 

laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Loans  secured  by  bonds  and  stocks 

(market  value,  $18,291,613) 

A detailed  statement  of  these  loans,  and 
the  securities  upon  which  they  are 
made,  is  annually  filetl  with  the  Socie- 
ty's report  In  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  Ihe  State  of  New  York,  which 
is  nt  all  times  open  to  the  inspeclion 
of  the  policy-holders  of  tlie  SoeWty. 

Ht*nl  estate  outside  the  State  of  New  York, 
including  pnn  hases  under  foreclosure 
and  Society's  bniluings  in  other  cities. 
Cash  on  liaiid,  in  banks,  and  other  de- 
positaries, on  interest,  aud  in  transit 

(siiioe  received) 

Doe  from  agents  on  account  of  premiums . 


le  iiercsniaga 
taller,  than  ia 
» compauies. 

contract  of  as- 
surance, free  from  burdensome  aud  technical  cnndl. 
thms^  aud  INCONTESTA  BLE  alter  three  yeara  S 
poIlcl«  are  payable  IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  receipt 
of  mtlsfactury  proofs  of  death,  and  withont  the  delay 
of  sixty  or  ninety  days  usual  with  ttlher  compauiea. 

The  Society  has  no  contested  claims  on  its  booka. 

It,  0”'’?,“*®  '"'divided  surplus,  contribnted  by  policiea 
w » 1 reversionary  dividendt  wl/l  b«  ds- 

cluied,  available  ou  seiiteinent  trf  next  annaal  nrs- 
rfivlUL’a  * l‘artlclp«i.ng  policies.  Fr..m  “he  nZ 
divldf^d  surp.ns  conirlhnied  by  policies  in  the  T.-nilne 
class,  the  aiiiouiitsapp  cable  to  policies  mulurmg  with- 
in the  current  voar  will  be  duly  declared,  as  ibetr  rt 
s|)wiive  iinHimf premiums  liec.ime  due.  The  vahintiun 

iuterest,  the  legal  standard  of  the  Biate  of  I?ew  York. 

OkOBOK  W.  PutLLlPB,  I . , . 

J.  O.  Van  Ciaa,  j Actuariei. 

We.  the  undersigned,  have,  iu  person,  carefully  ex- 
amined the  accounts,  and  counted  and  oxamioed  in 
detail  the  assets  of  the  8«iciety,  and  certify  that  the 
foiegolug  statement  thereof  is  correct 
Bknnimoton  F.  RANnuLPU, 

Jamits  M.  Haiatkd,  Hknev  S.  TsaBau., 

E.  Boui.inot  Colt,  lixMar  V.  UirrLaa, 


BROWN  OP  MANCHESTER  -WRITING  HOME 
“You  would  be  astonished  at  the  large  number  of  English  now  visiting  Nei 
and  I took  a walk  down  Broadway  the  other  day,  and  we  noticed  that  almost 
seemed  to  be  aii  Englishman.” 


Pearls,  Rubles,  Diamonds,  and  Sapphires 
of  unusual  sixe  and  qnality. 

Rich  Necklaces  and  other  important  pieces. 
Waltham  Watches  with  fly-back  and  split 
seconds  for  timing  purposes. 

Choice  Modern  Sliver  and  unequalled  assort- 
ment of  Antique  Plate. 

Solid  Silver  Candlesticks  and  Candelabra. 

Rare  iqrecimene  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton, 
■—  WAMugHsh  Oak  Furniture. 

Trft  Dutch  Ctoeks,  with  and  without  Chimes. 


THE  WONDER  OF  HEALING  I 


BOA  HD  OF  DIBFCTOnS. 

lIlyiiK,  John  A.  Stswabt, 

D.  Moboan,  U.  8.  Gra.nt, 

r.  Ai.kii,  JoiiB  D.  Jubks, 

k.  IIl^lbitt,  R.  L,  KKBBimr. 

II.  F.kki,  OnAVMtav  M.  Uxr* 

A.  WllBXLOUK,  B.  WlLl.lAMSitN, 

'av,  Hxnst  M.  Ai.kxahi 

[.  Makocanii,  W11.1.IAN  Waijiiib, 

• Ai.bxanheb,  GaoBOKW.CAai.BTi 

. TKBaKLi,,  Gao.  G.  Kki.iamK), 

3.  Yotso,  K.  W.  Lamurkt, 

Si  te.'*,  B.  F.  Ranimilpu, 

).  I»BI>,  J.  F,  I>B  NATAaao, 

IlAieTEn,  . JouN  J.  MoCcmik, 

[’ORTXB,  W.  WlllTRWRieUT, 

>f:F.  L.  Dat,  Samvri.  Bokuuwr. 

Tra8k,  Stki’hrn  H.  Piiili.ii 

anr,  Samiri.  W.  Tokkkv, 

DiKKN,  ClIARI.Ra  G.  Lanuob 

Iani.T,  LoUIB  FlTTORRALn, 


Market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  over  ' ’ 

896.3»', 

Interest  and  routs  due  and  accrued Hi>J,:66 

1 reminms  due  and  in  procesn  of  collec- 
tion (less  premiums  paid  in  advance, 

410.2^7 

Delerml  jiremionis 

Total  A^^te,  Dec.  31, 1SS2 Hs,02r.,7.'.o 

Totai.  I.iAiiii.tTiKs,  including  legal  re- 
wrk-e  for  re-assiiraiice  of  all  existing 
policies  (N.  Slate  Standard) .37,367,076 

Total  Undindetl  Suiplua $10.6ft3  674 

t>f  which  the  proportion  contributoil  (as 
eomputed)  by  I’olicies  in  (Jenentl 
class,  is  !i<.v,713,422  17. 

Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (as 
computed)  by  Policies  in  Tontine 
class,  Ls  ^4,945,25'2  lai. 

NEW  AHSVRASCE  WRITTEN  IN  IHH2, 


Sufferers  from  Conghs  and  Asthma  will 

find  a sure  relief  from  these  distressing 
complaints  in  Honey  of  Hore- 

Itoniid  mud  Tar— a medicine  widely  known 
and  esteemed  lor  its  valuable  pulmonic  gnnli- 
tles,  being  principally  compounded  from  the 
wrap  or  honey  prepared  from  the  plant  of 
Uorebonnd,  skilfully  combined  with  Tar  in 
such  a manner  os  to  entirely  overcome  the  un- 
ple^t  taste  of  the  latter,  thus  rendering  this 
medicine  extremely  palaUble,  while  not  de- 
tracting from  its  soothing  properties.  Chronic 
as  well  as  Ordinary  Colds  and  Coughs  readily 
yWd  to  this  fine  mediciua  As*  yotu-  DnigoUt 
for  “Hale’s  Uoiiey  of  Horehonnd  aud  ’Tar’ 
(full  Dsme),  and  take  ho  aiibetittUe. 

Pike’s  Toothache  Drops  Cure  iu  one  minute. 
HUI’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye,  60c. 


ifSTAOK  C.  Fitx,  Sauorl  Q.  Goodricu. 

Roetnii.  Londafi 

riioMAS  A.  Hiniki.R,  A.  Van  Brrorn, 

• KoiiuK  II,  Stcakt,  Pari*. 

DkWitt  C'tivi.xR,  Gustav  O.  Pom, 

Philatlelphia,  Jlamburg, 

.Tajiks  W.  .\lex v..(Drr, Vice-President. 
Sami'ki.  Borrowk,  2d  Vice-President. 
Wii.i.iAji  Ai.r.vamirr,  SecretaiT. 

Hemiy  M.  Ai.KXANikXit,  Cuuusel. 

IIknuv  Dav,  Atturiiey. 

MEDICAL  DIRECTORS. 

E.  W.  Lambert,  M.D.,  Ei.wabo  Ci’Btis,  M.D. 


TOTAL  OUTSTANDING  A 

$23‘i,82t),«20. 


E.  W.  Soon-,  SujteriiUendrHt  of  At^ueie*. 


MAGAZINE  RIFLE 


A GOOD  SALAD 
ASSURED. 


46  Oovt  and 
40.60  Gmin  Cartridges. 

Vket  strong,  PxiumcTLV  SAFE. 

E BEST  RIPLE  ** 

■ ■■■*  ,*’**"“.ShootiDg  more  accurate.  Model 
e beantithi,  Manqiulatioo  easier.  Finuh  finer,  than 
of  any  — 


I IwlSiliijtl  "h  kinds  of  Salads, 

Eaw  Tomnlow,  Cabbage, 
A I.L  OBOCERS  sell  IT. 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  onr  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TEICN  DEPARTMENT  to  Mr.  J.  O.  CROTTY 
Noo.  IW  to  1S6  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  wlU 
conduct  it  upon  bis  own  account  aud  respousibilliy. 

SPECIAL  CACTIO]V. 

Wo  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  anv 
wntracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  & CO.,  whether  f« 


Tm  1883  is  an  Z'rgaat  Book  of  160  PagM,  3 Oeintd  F’atei  0! 
Flowtn  asl  Vogttablaa,  sal  aoit  than  l.OCO  lUutrstioaf 
of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and  VegetaWoa,  and 
Directions  for  OroMrlnm.  it  Is  handsome  enongh  for  tne 
Centre  Table  or  m HoUday  Present.  Send  on  your  name 
and  Post  Oillce  mddreas  with  lOcents,  and  I will  rend 
you  a copy,  postage  paid.  This  is  not  a quarter  of  Its 
coBt.  It  is  printed  In  both  Enallsh  and  German.  If  you 
afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 

Tick’s  Seeds  are  the  Best  In  the  World! 
The  FLonsL  Ouinx  wUl  tell  you  how  to  get  and  grow 

Vick's  Flowkb  axd  VKorranLE  OAnnKS,  175  PagcAO 
Colored  Plates,  SOO  Engravings.  For  SO  cents  In  paper 
covers : $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  Englwh. 

Vicx's  ILLOSTBLATED  M0XTOI.T  MaOAXIXK,  » meS.  • 
Colored  Plate  in  every  number,  and  many  fine  Engrav- 
ings, PrtceSl.IS  a year : Five  Copies  forfis.  Spedmen 
Number  sent  for  lOcents ; S trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

JAMES  VICK.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


IPH  nHMCO.IInrHmCoiii. 


MAMTACTURKD  by  the 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  00. 

WM.  J.  HOOPEB  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^ nr  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  state. 


x\ATED  AIR 


tm  Tilief  to  Headache,  Hay-Fever,  Catarrh, 
■ Bead,  Neuralgia,  Cough,  Croup,  Asthma, 
■It,  and  Hoarseness.  For  sale  by  all  draz- 
mf  free,  by  mail,  for  $1  00. 

IDINATOR  M'F’Q  CO..  P.O.  Box  2976,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


um  :fuui 

lAfge  sixes  for  circulars,  Ac.,  83  to  $80. 
For  pleasure,  money-making,  ynang  or 
old.  Everything  easy,  printed  itisirac- 
flons.  Stmd  * stamps  for  CaUlogne  of 
Fi  re-xes.  Type,  Cards,  Ac , to  Uie  factory. 
KKIAKY  k CO..  Wcridsii,  tonu. 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

SrvD  poa  DncsiPTiTB  Pmci  Liir  * 

H.W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  MAIDEN  LANE.  H.Y 


harper  a brothers. 


NY  MAN  or  WOMAN  of  ordlnare  uhility  who 
• will  give  five  hoiiiTj  of  honest  application  a day 
I make  $GO  a week.  We  want  earnest,  iutelliput 
inis  in  every  county  in  the  United  Startas  aud  we 
: them  to  take  no  risks.  The  business  is 
If,  aud  one  in  which  no  lady  or  gcutlemsu  would 
ssbamed  to  engaze.  For  partlcnlnis,  address 


U.ATLR. 

Krior  to  aii.  Cathartic  alrenitlve.  A specific 
Mrims-Of  the  stotnacb,  liver,  kldneya,  eczema, 
MtefA  M kBporltles  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
■Bjii  w#irfcj|tt»e  and  foreign.  Such  waters 
BBS  Impair  toe  digesthis  or- 

IBStoafk  Noimjiinine  on  drsu^t. 


IPERA  OlASSES 


*'0  0^>/bs  /or  Amaieore.  do.  jtt.  Jfc  J, 
JC,  Mmanfacturing  r>pttdan.s  PluUda.,  Ex 
d for-  lUosirated  Price  CattJagwe, 


41  Also,  Star  Empty  Capeules.  AIJ  Drngglsta. 


VFIW  9 mW 


VoL.  XXVII.— No.  1371. 

Copjrigbt,  18S3,  by  Habpzb  & BKoriinA. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1SS3. 


TEN  CENTS  A COPT. 

$4.00  PER  TEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

New  York,  Saturday.  March  31,  1883. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT.  | 

AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  imt  original  dramug  to  illmtrate  Alfred  Domett’s 
“Chri.*tmas  Hymn” — the  dratcing  to  be  mitable  for  publication  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  be  the  exelu»irr  toork  of  an  American 
artinl  not  over  tirenty-fve  i/care  of  aye — Mk8sr.s.  Harper  & Bro- 
thers ofer  an  THREE  THOUSAND  DOI-LAR.S,  w/xwi 

the  honorable  understanding  tluit  tlu  snccessfid  competitor  shall  nse 
the  same  for  the  prosendion  of  art  study  in  one  or  more  of  the  best 
American  schools,  inchuling  also  a sojourn  abroad  of  at  least  sir 
months  for  the  slndg  of  the  old  masters,  llie  award  mil  be  paid 
in  such  installments  and  at  mch  times  as  shall  best  suit  tire  cotiven- 
ience  of  the  recipient  for  the  purposes  sjierified. 

The  draieings  must  be  rereiveil  hg  Messrs.  HabpeR  & Brothers 
not  later  than  August  1,  1883,  addressed  ''  Art  Competition,  Har- 
pt'r’s  Majriizinc,  Franklin  Square,  New  York”  ; and  each  must  be 
dtsiguated  bij  an  a-vniriud  name  or  motto,  which  should  also  be 
givai,  together  with  the  real  name.,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  t nvelo/ie  accoin/ianging  the  dra wings,  and  n<>t  to  be  opemed 
vntH  the  result  <jf  the  coinjwtitloii  shall  hare  been  determined.  The 
name  of  the  succes.fid  cennjtetiferr  will  not  be  publicly  anuounceel 
until  the  publication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Oieford,  N.A.  ; Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  .\.N.A.  ; ami 
Mr.  Charlis  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Art  Depwirt- 
metit.  Harper  & Brothers,  will  act  a.s  judges  of  the'  competition. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  .sucressftd  drawing  as  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  o/’Z»rr(v«6er,  1883;  and  should  other  drawings 
subinitted  be  fonnel  suitable,  second,  third,  anei fourth  awexreh  will  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  page  Harper’s  Weekly,  ikSCO;  eme  page 
Harper’s  Bazar,  §200;  one  p<ige  Harper’s  Yorso  People,  SD>'>. 

If  the  judges  shonlel  deride  that  no  one  of  the  elreiwings  is  .suitable, 
MESSR.S.  Harper  & Brothers  reserve  the  rigid  to  ertend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re-open  the  ronifwtition. 

T'  t ' ''n-istmas  Hymns  by  Alfred  Domett  hare  been  published. 
7'  - d v>t‘r,xhed  in  18.37  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
or,  i/iciled  to  compete,  and  a printed  copy  of  it  will  be  scut  on  ajh 
plication  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Sqiare,  New  York. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  DILEMMA. 

IF  the  Republican  party  is  to  be  relieved  of  power 
at  the  next  election,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that 
the  result  will  be  accomplished  only  by  a party  united 
enthusmtically  upon  a great  public  policy.  A party 
of  divided  and  conflicting  counsels  upon  such  a policy 
could  not  hope  for  success,  because  the  prominence  of 
the  question  would  compel  the  opposing  party  to  dis- 
regard minor  differences,  and  combine  for  party  suc- 
cess. It  is  obvious  that  the  question  upon  which 
many  ardent  Democrats  wish  the  election  to  turn  is 
protection.  But  it  is  even  more  evident  that  u]X>n 
the  question  of  protection  the  party  is  at  fatal  odds. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  recent  tariff  debate  in 
Congress  showed  that  many  leading  Democrats  hesi- 
tated, and  declined  to  withdraw  the  interests  of  their 
own  immediate  constituents  frem  the  protective  care 
of  a tariff.  Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Loui.s- 
ville  Courier-Journal  are  strenuous  for  a policy 
which  would  certainly  insure  the  loss  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  upon  which 
there  is  no  evidence  or  probability  that  he  could  carry 
New  York.  It  is  because  the  views  which  they  advo- 
cate are  generally  supposed  to  be  free-trade  views,  and 
for  free  ti’ade  the  country  is  not  ready. 

This  is  frankly  conceded  by  other  Democratic  jour- 
nals, which  declare  that  for  free  trade,  in  the  broad 
and  absolute  sense  of  destruction  of  Custom-houses 
and  the  total  abrogation  of  duties,  there  is  no  party 
of  any  importance  whatever.  They  insist  that  the 
practical  political  significance  of  the  phrase  “free 
trade”  is  simply  a revenue  tariff,  and  that  this  is  the 
true  antithesis  of  protection.  But  this  interpretation 
would  not  necessarily  sei*ve  the  needs  of  the  party, 
because  to  the  Democracy  of  the  Pennsylvania  or 
Randall  school— and  it  is  a very  large  one— no  an- 
tithesis of  protection  is  welcome.  Democrats  of  that 
school  praise  Jeffersonian  principles  with  great  fer- 
vor, and  denounce  Republican  rascality  with  unction, 
but  they  want  piotection  ,•  and  a clearly  defined  issue 
for  or  against  a strictly  revenue  tariff  would  send 
them  into  opposition.  Indeed,  the  whole  situation 
reveals  the  difficulty,  if  not  impo^ibility,  of  seeking 
Denioci'atic  success  upon  such  an  issue.  Neither  the 
great  Democratic  manufacturers  nor  the  multitude  of 
Democratic  workmen  desire  it.  The  question  of  pro- 
tection and  of  revenue  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
jmblic  questions  for  general  popular  apprehension. 
All  the  easy,  obvious,  ad  captandwn  arguments 
which  are  most  effective  upon  the  stump  and  in  news- 
paper squibs  and  appeals  are  on  the  side  of  protection. 
The  close  of  the  campaign  of  1880  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion upon  thi.s  point,  and  in  an  election  joined  upon 
the  simple  issue  of  ijrotection  to  American  labor,  the 
Republican  party  need  only  hold  its  present  passive 
position  to  be  well  assured  of  victory. 

The  fact  is  that  to  expect  to  make  protection  the 
cardinal  question  of  the  campaign  of  1884  is  to  antici- 
Ijate  a contest  over  an  issue  upon  which  neither  party 
has  taken  a side.  It  is  agreed  Uiat  there  must  be  in- 
direct and  not  direct  taxation.  Consequently  there 
must  be  a tariff.  Shall  it  be  laid  for  protection,  for 
incidental  protection,  or  for  revenue  solely  ? If  for 
revenue  only  shall  the  enormous  interests  of  capital 

Digitized  by  CjOuoIc 


HAKFUR’S  WEKK.LY. 

and  labor  which  are  involved  in  the  present  tariff  I 
system  be  at  once  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  a rad- 
ical change,  or  shall  there  be  a sliding  scale  of  gi*ad- 
nal  modification  ? Shall  the  whole  internal  revenue 
system  be  summarily  discarded? — a system  which  is 
favored  as  most  equitable  by  some  of  the  most  ardent 
and  intelligent  free-traders.  Is  it  not  the  tendency 
of  every  party  to  be  led  by  its  most  positive  and  ex- 
treme element,  and  will  not  the  cautious,  tentative 
scheme  of  revenue  tariff,  so  guardedly  explained  by 
Democratic  doctors,  presently  turn  out  to  be  free  trade 
and  immediate  comi)etition  with  the  pauper' labor  of 
Europe?  Amid  a whirlwind  of  such  questions,  with 
all  the  prejudices  and  obvious  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation against  the  party  which  raises  them,  w’ill  not 
the  old  argument  of  letting  w'ell  enough  alone  be  in- 
vincible? In  all  that  we  say  we  are  looking  only  at 
the  chances  of  1884.  We  are  in  no  degree  denying 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  nor  doubting  that  upon 
a delil)erate  consideration  of  the  whole  question  in  all 
its  bearings  the  country  might  ultimately  decide  that 
its  true  interest  lay  in  the  practical  apjilieation  of 
Adam  S.M1TH’s  principles.  But  as  a question  of  prac- 
tical jKilitics  and  of  a party  cry  for  the  next  election 
it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  if  the  contest  were 
forced  upon  the  tariff',  the  country  would  hold  by  the 
party  of  reasonable  protection . I f,  therefi^re,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  proposes  to  resolve  itself  into  a propa- 
ganda of  Adam  Smith’s  principles,  it  has  decided  to 
change  its  present  character.  We  certainly  should 
not  deny  that  it  would  be  a very  commendable  course, 
but  it  would  hardly  elect  a President  in  1884. 

THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

The  Irish  situation  is  becoming  very  grave,  because 
it  is  getting  to  involve  the  security  of  the  most  inno- 
cent Irishmen.  The  crimes  of  de.sjierate  men  and  the 
gratification  of  individual  malice  are  seoivd  against 
a whole  people,  and  a few  more  as.sassinations  or  at- 
tempted murders  might  easily  precipitate  a terrible 
catastrophe.  This  situation  is  confirmed  by  the  pas- 
sive indifference  of  intelligent  Irishmen  toward  deeds 
which  they  can  not  approve.  Tlieir  attitude  is  like 
that  of  Southeniei-s  towartl  the  Ku-Klux  fifteen  yeara 
ago.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  declare<l  their  freedom 
from  responsibility  for  ati'ocities  which  they  did  not 
deplore  enough  even  to  condemn.  Nothing  would 
have  so  certainly  hastened  the  restoration  of  mutual 
good  feeling  in  this  country  as  a prompt  eondenina- 
tion  of  the  Ku-Klux  crimes  by  intelligent  and  honor- 
able Southerners,  and  vigorous  effoiUs  to  bring  otl'eiul- 
ers  to  justice.  So  when  Mr.  Eoan,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Land  League,  says  that  he  should  have  resigned 
if  the  League  liad  ottered  a reward  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Phoenix  Park  assassins,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  the 
president  of  the  League,  says  that  of  course  the  at- 
tempt to  blow  up  the  government  offices  in  London 
will  be  attributetl  to  Ireland,  they  both  show  a s})irit 
which  obviously  does  not  tend  to  repress  such  crimes. 

But  the  English  Government  and  the  Engli.sh  peo- 
ple ought  not  to  permit  the  cowardly,  detesUihle,  and 
frantic  villainies  of  some  Irishmen  to  affeid  their  Irish 
policy.  England  can  not  allow  a total  separation 
from  Ireland  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  .such  a 
separation  would  be  an  unpardonable  betrayal.  It 
would  abandon  the  most  intelligent  and  thrifty  Irish- 
men to  the  tender  mercies  of  ignorance  and  brutality. 
It  would  be  an  intolerable  inhumanity,  against  which 
the  civilized  world  would  exclaim.  The  other  is  that 
L-eland  separated  from  England  would  be  instantly 
seized  by  some  other  jwwer,  and  become  the  most 
dangerous  menace  to  England.  Whatever  is  done, 
therefore,  must  be  done  b}'  England  alone  nj)on  con- 
sultation with  intelligent  Irishmen,  and  it  should  be 
done  in  a spirit  of  practical  justice.  That  is  to  say, 
separation  being  impossible,  the  union  should  contem- 
plate the  utmost  possible  local  Irish  rule  for  Ireland. 
Such  a policy,  indeed,  would  not  satisfy  as.sassins  nor 
the  friends  of  assassins,  but  it  would  satisfy  the  gen- 
eral judgment  of  mankind.  And  such  a policy  ought 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  number  or  the  atrocity  of  in- 
dividual Irish  outrages.  It  would  not  be  yielding  to 
threats  what  ought  not  to  be  granted.  It  would  be 
the  recognition  that  a situation  for  which  England  is 
largely  responsible  has  naturally  produced  outrages, 
and  that  the  repression  of  them  by  the  severest  means 
ought  not  to  be  accompanied  by  refusal  to  adopt  ev- 
ery reasonable  measure  to  redress  ancient  and  ac- 
knowledged wrongs. 

No  government  should  be  driven  by  clamor  or  pub- 
lic indignation  into  a spirit  of  revenge,  or  suffer  itself 
to  be  blinded  to  the  eternal  and  inexorable  laws  of 
human  affairs.  If  martial  law  in  its  severest  fonn 
should  be  declared  in  Ireland,  the  terror,  wliile  it  last- 
ed, might  repres.s  actual  outrage,  but  it  would  only 
deepen  and  strengthen  the  spirit  from  which  outrage 
springs.  The  Irish  question  is  the  result  of  prolonged 
martial  law,  and  whatever  the  tragedies  and  brutali- 
ties of  Irish  crime,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that 
martial  law  is  not  a remedy,  and  will  not  settle  the 
question.  Carlyle,  in  a kind  of  fantastic  despair, 
proiX)sed  the  submersion  of  the  island  for  twenty-four 
hours.  But  as  extermination  is  out  of  the  question, 
counsel  must  be  taken,  not  of  rage  and  revenge,  but 
of  reason  and  experience.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
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many  persons  think  the  situation  to  bqliopeleflg.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  could  he  be  freed^m^e  wrath 
and  unreason  of  an  excited  public  opini^  would 
doubtless  grapple  with  it  successfully.  Test  to  pro- 
vent  the  control  of  the  question  from  passing  into  ^ 
hands  of  tho.se  who  would  practically  restore  the  t^^f 
rible  Irish  regime  of  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Gladstone  must  feel  himself  compelled  to  yield  much 
against  his  will.  If,  as  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  World  intimates,  the  Liberal  Ministry  should  be 
at  last  overthrown  by  the  Irish  question,  it  would  be 
only  because  English  feeling  is  too  deeply  exasper- 
ated by  horrible  Irish  crimes  to  tolerate  any  Irish 
policy  but  that  which  has  always  failed. 

THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  RESERVATION. 

In  his  sjieech  before  the  Senate  committee  in  favor 
of  the  rescue  of  Niagara  from  destruction  as  a grand 
natural  spectacle.  Mr.  Dorkheimer  felicitously  cited 
the  oblitei-ation  of  the  Genesee  Falls  at  Rochester  as 
an  illustration  of  the  fate  that  is  preparing  for  Ni- 
agara ; and  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks,  in  his  eloquent  and 
suggestive  s])eech  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  the  Assem- 
bly, showed  with  great  force  the  true  economy  and 
the  general  benefit  of  tlie  proposal  reservation.  This 
speech  was  one  of  those  which  affect  votes — a kind 
which  is  Ix  corning  more  and  more  infrequent.  Mr. 
BROf>Ks's  cogent  statement  presented  the  subject  in  a 
new  light  to  many  minds,  and  the  doubtful,  wavering 
no  longer,  gave  a hearty  snpiwrt  to  the  bill.  The 
same  intelligence  and  true  public  spirit  should  cer- 
tainly carry  it  through  the  Senate.  The  pending  bill 
proposes  only  a preliniinarj^  inquiry  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  area  that  should  be  reserved  and  the 
amount  that  should  be  paid,  with  collateral  inquiries, 
ami  appropriates  810.000  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  investigation.  Tl»e  character  of  the  active  pro- 
moters of  the  enterprise  is  the  sufficient  guarantee 
that  there  is  no  job  l)idden  in  the  inquiry. 

Tins  Avill  doubt le.s.s  l)e  conceded.  But  it  is  urged 
that  this  is  but  the  beginning,  and  that  the  enterprise 
will  inevitably  develop  into  a job.  It  is  therefore  op- 
I)o.sed  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a waste  of  money, 
and  that  it  is  not  a general  public  benefit.  But  this 
is  not  sound  rea.soning.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  Erie  Canal  has  been  a public  benefit  to  the  State, 
y<‘l  it  i)as.sed  through  only  a few  counties.  It  can  not 
l)e  questioned  that  in  the  higliest  sense  the  State  Li- 
brary and  the  State  Museum  and  the  State  Survey  are 
general  public  benefits,  and  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  them  is  wisely  spent.  If  it  should  be  assumed 
that  the  })eop]e  of  the  State  were  properly  concerned 
in  no  public  ex])ense  which  did  not  touch  some  tangi- 
ble inlej’Pst  in  their  own  counties,  New  York  would 
instantly  drop  from  its  eminence  as  a progressive 
State,  aiid  every  county  would  feel  the  positive  loss  as 
well  as  disgi-ace  that  .springs  from  the  decay  of  public 
.spirit. 

The  Niagara  resei’vation  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  public  intere.sts  as  parks  and  libraries  and  collec- 
tions and  charities  and  schools.  Tlie  benefits  of  all 
the.se  are  at  first  moral,  but  they  result  in  material 
advantages.  This  may  l>e  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Niagara  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the  strangers  who 
would  be  annually  attracted  to  the  cataract  would 
leave  in  the  State  far  more  money  than  would  cover 
the  cost  of  properly  maintaining  the  reservation.  In 
the  ca.se  of  a noble  library  or  museum  the  same  prac- 
tical result  accrues  to  the  community  from  the  visit- 
ors who  are  drawn  to  a city,  not  only  for  the  special 
use  of  a library  or  scientific  or  historic  collection,  but 
by  the  general  renown  which  great  institutions  gfive 
to  it.  As  for  the  jobbery  and  vast  expense  which  are 
alleged  to  be  sure  to  result  from  the  passage  of  the 
pending  Niagara  bill,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there 
need  be  no  such  apprehension,  because  no  elaborate- 
ly decorated  park,  but  only  a simple  reservation,  is 
contemplated,  which  can  be  maintained  as  econom- 
ically and  reasonably  as  the  State  Librai-y  or  Mu- 
seum by  placing  its  care  in  the  proper  hands.  Of 
course  every  public  enterprise  may  be  turned  into  a 
job,  but  that  is  not  a reason  for  refusing  to  undertake 
desirable  public  works,  although  it  is  the  most  cogent 
argument  for  undertaking  them  and  maintaining  them 
carefully  and  wisely.  It  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  a 
sound  argument  against  the  preservation  of  the  sul^ 
limest  natural  spectacle  in  the  State,  which  is 
one  of  the  wondera  of  the  world,  that  it  may  be  turnw 
into  a job.  Let  the  Legislature,  in  response  to  public 
opinion,  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be  a job.  But  let 
it  also  save  New  York  from  the  lasting  disgrace  of 
permitting  Niagara  Falls  to  be  practically  obliterated. 


A YANKEE  STORY. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  good-natnred  banter  every  year 
at  the  New  England  dinner  in  New  York  abont  the  hnal 
capture  of  the  old  Dutch  stronghold  by  the  “losel  Yan- 
kees,” and  the  most  Dntcli  of  New-Y'orkers  would  not  ^ny 
the  vigor  that  springs  from  constant  inoculation  with  New 
England  qualities.  But  the  Yankee  nature  is  not  less  tena- 
cions  than  the  Scotch,  and  New  England  has  an  uurelaxing 
hold  upon  the  descendants  of  New-Euglanders. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  illustration  of  this 
was  lately  recalled  by  the  dedication  of  the  Crane  Mein<^ 
rial  Hall  at  Quincy,  in  Massachnsetts.  Fifty  years  ag 
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Thomas  Cbant!,  a stone-cntter,  wandered  away  from  the 
Quincy  quarries  to  better  his  fortunes,  and  settled  in  New 
York.  Here  his  sturdy  character,  his  sagacity,  intelligence, 
and  industry,  made  him  a prosperous  man,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  best,  as  ho  was  one  of  the  most 
modest,  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  ready  and  helpful  and 
liberal  iu  all  worthy  enterprises,  and  in  his  own  noiseless 
way  an  Enoch  walking  with  Go<l. 

Mr.  Chaxe  died  iu  1875.  His  children  were  bom  in  New 
York,  and  have  only  a remote  pei-soual  association  with 
New  England.  But  with  a modesty  like  his  own  his  fam- 
ily have  erected  iu  Quincy,  the  home  of  his  youth,  a beau- 
tiful memorial  building,  which  they  have  given  to  the  town, 
and  in  which  the  long-wandering  town  library  will  lie  per- 
manently stored.  An  address  by  Charlkh  Francis  Adams, 
Jun.,  at  the  opening  of  this  building,  tells  simply  the  char- 
acteristic story.  For  so  the  strong  maternal  heart  of  New 
England  draws  with  secret  love  even  her  distant  descend- 
ants, and  binds  them  more  closely  to  the  great  family  of 
States  of  which  she  is  but  an  elder  member. 


AMERICAN  OPINION  OF  ASSASSINATION. 

The  English  press  m.ay  l)e  .assured  that  American  opinion 
and  American  law  favor  as.sassinatioii  and  crime  no  more 
than  those  of  England.  The  blustering  Irish  cowards  iu 
this  country  who  extol  murder  ami  n'joice  iu  the  suftei  ing 
of  innocent  people  in  Ireland  and  England  derive  their 
sole  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  leading  newspapers 
of  New  York  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  them  to  talk, 
and  then  to  print  their  rodomontade  as  if  it  were  of  any 
significance  whatever.  Such  people  represent  no  public 
opinion  iu  this  country,  because  their  talk  does  not  express 
the  general  Irish  feeling  here. 

That  feeling  is,  of  course,  unfriendly  to  England,  .and  it 
has  stimul.ated  liber.al  contributions  to  the  Land  League. 
But  that  is  far  short  of  approving  and  encouraging  the 
most  wanton  murders  and  cruelties.  Meanwhile  our  laws 
and  public  opinion  toler.ate,  as  in  England,  the  present  ex- 
pression of  political  opinion,  .as  of  all  other.  There  is  .a 
German  now  going  about  this  country  who  app.areiitly 
makes  money  by  declaring  in  furious  public  addresses  that 
those  who  have  money  ought  to  be,  and  soon  will  be,  sum- 
marily killed  by  those  who  have  not.  The  only  consola- 
tion of  his  go8i>el  is  that  it  promises  to  dispose  of  the 
preacher. 

But  the  good  sense  of  the  United  States  perceives  that 
such  talk  does  no  harm  until  the  law  tries  to  stop  it.  When, 
however,  somebody  i)roposes  to  put  the  talk  into  praeti<'e, 
the  law  deals  with  him  peremptorily.  The  instant  that 
the  praise  of  aasassins  proceeds  to  take  the  form  of  helping 
them,  American  law'  will  be  quite  as  prompt  and  eft'ective 
as  English  law.  But  in  the  mean  while  everybody  may 
exalt  murder  and  arson  and  pocket-picking,  and  every 
crime  and  doctrine  and  custom,  .as  he  chooses,  and  to  ns 
many  people  as  he  cau  persuade  to  pay  for  hearing  him. 


A TRICK  IN  RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

The  tricks  of  conference  committees  iu  legislative  bodies 
are  well  known.  But  a performance  of  the  conferrees  upon 
the  Aiony  Approjuiatiou  Bill  in  the  late  Congress  is  pecul- 
iarly suspicious,  and  invites  careful  scrutiny.  In  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  pay  of  the  army  the  following  clause 
was  inserted:  “And  hereafter  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
Quartermaster’s  and  Commissary’s  departments  of  I lie  army 
may,  iu  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  tilled  from  civil 
life.”  No  such  provision  was  in  the  bill  ns  it  passed  either 
House  of  Congress,  and  only  the  disagreements  in  the  bill 
were  referred  to  the  committee.  In  the  civil  service,  Con- 
gress, by  passing  the  reform  bill  by  a great  majority,  had 
afiSnned  the  principle  of  promotion  for  merit  and  economy. 
In  the  milit.ary  service,  in  which  such  promotion  is  a tra- 
dition to  which  much  of  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the 
service  is  to  be  ascribed,  the  principle  is  discarded.  The 
disbursement  dep.artnient  for  the  army  supplies,  which  in 
time  of  war  is  the  robber’s  gate  to  the  Treasury,  is  thrown 
wide  open  to  the  possible  appointment  of  contractors  and 
political  agents  without  the  examinatiou  required  for  a 
clerk  in  the  civil  service. 

What  does  such  a sly  and  unnoted  change  of  the  law 
mean  f It  may  have  passed  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee carelessly,  and  it  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
Congress  iu  its  final  action.  But  such  changes  are  not  ac- 
cidents. They  are  craftily  done  for  a purpose.  This  is  a 
secret  overthrow  of  one  of  the  defen.ses  of  the  Treasury  well 
founded  iu  long  experience.  It  is  speeial,  personal,  gagged 
legislation,  and  for  whose  benefit?  Is  it  a stroke  of  jier- 
sonal  vengeance,  or  a blow  of  anger  and  siileen  at  the  gen- 
eral high  character  and  integrity  established  iu  the  milita- 
ry service  ? 

It  is  a gross  abuse  to  open  such  positions  to  the  furious 
scramble  of  political  office-seekers.  It  is  a bitter  wrong  to 
those  who  are  already  in  the  service,  and  anqily  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  such  duties  by  merited  promotion,  and  who 
may  now  be  shoved  aside  by  those  who  can  secure  political 
pressure.  The  trick  looks  like  the  last  kick  of  some  de- 
feated and  soured  member  of  Congress,  detenuined  to  do 
all  the  mischief  possible  before  disappearing  in  well-earned 
obscurity. 


POLITICAL  COMEDY. 

The  nomination  of  ex-Governor  Sprague  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  Rborle  Island  is  another  droll  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Henry  George’s  description  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  an  organization  resolved  upon  getting  into  power 
at  any  price.  Nobody  knows,  probably,  if  anybody  cares, 
what  Mr.  Sprague’s  political  views  are.  The  latest  expres- 
sion of  them,  we  believe,  was  m.ade  in  Boston,  when  he  de- 
chared  that  the  country  was  drifting  toward  a dangerous 
abyss,  and  that  escape  from  it  lay  in  electing  General  But- 
ler President. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democrats  seemed  to  think  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Sprague  spoke  for  itself,  for  they  made 
no  platform.  As  the  matter  stands,  therefore,  its  signifi- 
cance, so  far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned,  is  that  they 
will  favor  General  Buti.er’8  nomination.  Bnt  for  the 


Rhode  Island  Republicans  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sprague 
by  “ independents,”  and  its  ratification  by  Democrats,  is  a 
warning  of  deep  and  intense  dissatisfaction  with  Repub- 
lican management.  The  Republican  “ machine”  in  the  lit- 
tle State  is  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  most  despotic  in  the 
country,  and  there  is  great  impatience  of  its  arbitrary  and 
ruthless  course. 

Rhiule  Island  Republicans  have  only  to  look  across  the 
border  into  Massachusetts  and  they  will  see  a body  of  Re- 
publicans who  thought  “no  harm  in  seeing  what  Butler 
would  do.”  There  may  be  enough  of  a similar  mind  in 
Rhode  Island  inclined  to  see  what  Sprague  will  do.  It  is 
a sorry  situation  in  either  State.  But  what  gave  Butler 
his  chance,  and  what  has  now  given  a chance  to  Sprague  f 
Certainly  it  is  not  greater  confidence  in  the  party  which 
takes  them,  as  it  took  Greeley,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
pow'er.  Plainly  such  a party  has  no  principle  and  no  policy 
except  to  “get  in.”  But  wheu  intelligent  Repiiblicaus, 
looking  eagerly  for  their  party  princi|>les  and  policy,  see 
only  the  nnbending  will  of  a machine,  what  profiteth  it 
them  ? 


THE  AQUEDUCT  BILL. 

The  aqueduct  bill  introduced  into  the  Sen.ate  of  New 
York  provides  for  the  superintendence  of  the  work  by  a 
]>nrtisau  commission.  As  the  necessary  cost  of  the  work, 
liowever  carefully  and  honestly  conducted,  can  not  be  less 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed provides  for  an  enormous  job,  which  will  delay  the 
completion  of  the  work  indefinitely,  and  swell  ts  cost  to 
twice  or  thrice  twenty  millions. 

The  building  of  this  a([ueduct  offers  the  tax-payers  and 
residents  of  New  York  a fair  opportunity  of  ileciding  wheth- 
er they  still  have  power  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  or 
whether  the  construction  of  necessary  public  works  is 
merely  to  furnish  an  opi»ortuiiity  to  a m.ajority  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  city  of  New  York  chooses  to  send  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  plunder  the  tax-payers,  and  through  them  the 
honest  industry  of  the  community.  The  vast  chances  of 
practical  robbery  provided  by  this  bill,  and  the  deliberate 
unconstitutional  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  a 
sectarian  Protectory  under  the  threat  of  the  lo.ss  of  a sec- 
tarian vote  at  the  polls,  show  the  degimlation  and  coward- 
ice of  our  local  politics.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Howe,  and 
the  fifteen  who  voted  with  them  against  the  sectarian  gift 
represent  the  real  sentiment  of  the  State,  and  deserve  the 
highest  honor. 

If  there  should  bo  no  effective  protest  from  the  substan- 
tial industrial  sentiment  of  the  city  against  the  job  hidden 
iu  the  aiiueduet  bill,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  com- 
plaint hereafter,  however  grievous  the  extortion  iniglrt  be. 
There  has  been  general  and  adequate  warning.  The  press 
has  sounded  the  alarni.  The  facts  are  simjile  and  easily 
undei'stood,  and  the  want  of  a prompt  and  vigorous  decla- 
ration of  the  real  public  opinion  of  the  city,  which  shall  be 
heard  and  heeded,  would  furnish  another  illustration  of  the 
essential  failure  of  popular  government  in  the  metropolis 
to  secure  economical  and  honest  administration. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Chi-rcu  is  painting  a new  picture  of  South  American 
scenery,  which  shows  that  his  facile  brush  has  lost  none  of  its  old 
power.  t)nc  of  his  brother  artists  said  of  him  recently  that  he  is 
the  only  man  who  ever  painted  a rainlajw. 

— An  American  author,  well  known  in  New  York  society,  de- 
clares that  he  has  at  length  discovered  the  exact  relative  values 
of  men  and  women.  Five  women,  he  say.s,  are  equal  to  six  men. 
Demonstration  : “ I have  been  riding  a good  deal  lately  in  a Broad- 
way omnibus,  and  I invariably  observe  that  one  of  the  seats  will 
accommodate  six  men,  but  never  more  than  live  women.”  lie 
intends  to  prc.sent  the  discovery,  with  his  compliment.s,  to  Sorosis. 

— The  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  SANFOiin  R.  (in-’Konn  has  ceased  to 
contest  his  will.  The  point  in  dispute  was  whether  or  not  his 
studio  w.as  his  “domicile.”  He  left  her  the  pictures  containeil  in 
his  “domicile,”  but  the  many  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  his  unsold 
pictures  elsewhere  situated  were  bequeathed  to  his  sister.  If  his 
studio  was  his  “ domicile,”  most  of  the.sc  works  would  have  gone 
to  the  widow.  Her  contention  was  that  as  he  sometimes  had  been 
known  to  sleep  in  his  studio,  the  latter,  not  less  than  the  ajiart- 
ments  where  he  and  she  lived,  deserved  the  name  of  domicile.  One 
of  Mr.  Gifford’s  artist  friends  reniarkctl  the  other  day:  “Gifford 
was  very  exact  in  the  use  of  language,  and  when  he  wrote  ‘ domi- 
cile' in  ids  will  I think  he  meant  domicile,  and  not  studio.  I re- 
member once  reading  to  him  an  annual  report  that  I had  prcpare<l 
of  the  Artists’  Fund  .Society,  in  which  I spoke  of  the  ‘generous  ri- 
valry’ that  had  existed  between  that  society  and  a similar  organi- 
zation. ‘ You  mean  emulation,’  interrupted  GtFFORD,  ‘ not  rivalry.’ 
It  was  just  what  I did  mean,  and  I was  glad  to  get  ilie  word.” 

— While  writing  his  Aictohioffrap/ii/  VV'aoner  h.ad  the  M.S.  put  in 
type  and  three  impressions  of  it  taken,  which  he  gave  res|K!Ctively 
to  his  son,  his  father-in-law,  and  a Vienna  journalist.  The  type 
was  then  distributed,  .so  that  no  further  impressions  could  be 
taken.  If  the  work  is  to  be  in  the  hatids  of  the  public,  it  must  be 
reprinted. 

— Miss  IIoPK  (ii.K.SN,  now  singing  in  the  Nii-sson  concerts,  is  a 
young  American  who  went  to  Ijondon  to  study  music,  and  while 
there  last  year  was  engaged  by  Madame  Nti.ssox,  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  American  lady,  who  is  a friend  to  Imth  inirties.  Her  parents 
arc  at  present  residing  in  Florida.  Her  professional  succe.ss  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  a multitude  of  well-wishers  on  each  side 
of  tho  Atlantic,  who  have  long  admired  this  excellent  vocalist’s 
pluck  and  perseverance,  and  esteemed  the  rare  worth  and  beauty 
of  her  private  life. 

— The  Empre.ss  of  Russia  having  honored  a military  officer  at 
one  of  the  state  balls  by  permitting  him  to  waltz  with  her,  the  pair 
unfortunately  fell  to  the  floor.  Immediately  the  Enqicror  sicppetl 
up,  asked  anxiously  if  she  was  hurt,  and  led  her  away  to  a private 
room,  whence,  however,  she  soon  emerged  to  witne.ss  the  mortifica- 
tion of  her  late  unlucky  partner.  Going  to  him,  she  requested  his 
company  for  another  dance,  which  passed  off  “ right  plentifully 
well,”  and  restored  to  the  young  gallant  his  lost  peace  of  mind. 

— When  a woman  is  good,  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moroan  Di.\,  she 
is  the  best  that  there  is ; when  she  is  bad,  she  is  the  worst  that 
there  is. 

— Twice  as  many  crimes  are  committed  in  London  on  Saturday 
as  on  any  other  day,  and  Lord  Bramwkll,  the  celebrated  jurist, 
calls  Saturday  “ pay-day,  drink-day,  and  crime-day.” 

— Mr.  LABorcHERE,  M.P.,  writes  that  what  British  Democrats 
object  to  is  “ the  needless  and  foolish  expenditure  arbitrarily  con- 
nected with  the  institution  of  monarchy  in  Great  Britain.  The 
monarch  and  the  monarch’s  family  now  cost  about  £800,000 
[14,000,000]  per  annum.  Democrats  can  conceive  a hereditary 


monarchy  such  as  ours  without  the  abject  ceremonial  or  the  vast 
expenditure  of  a court.  Much,  indeed,  of  what  is  now  voted  to 
the  monarch  goes  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  aristocracy  or  of  needy 
courtiers.  The  monarchy,  assuredly,  is  not  liound  up  in  the  annual 
payment  of  £4000  to  a wealthy  nobleman  for  walking  backward 
with  a colored  stick  on  state  occasions.” 

— The  palettes  of  celebrated  artists  are  prizeil  after  their  deaths. 
Turner’s  palette  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  London.  Corot’s  palette  was  bought  in  Paris  a few  years 
ago  by  Mr.  .Ioseph  .iKmiRso.v,  the  comedian,  who  is  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  French  landscapist,  and  a faithful  imitator  of 
his  work.s. 

— The  late  Baron  Davillikr,  the  art  collector,  became,  like  M. 
Sknsikr,  known  to  litei-atiire  by  his  writings  concerning  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  French  painters  of  the  present  generation. 
Fortuny’s  last  letter  was  written  to  the  baron  two  weeks  before 
that  lamented  artist’s  death.  “ Here  I am  again  in  the  Eternal 
City,”  it  began,  “sad  and  tired,  with  no  inclination  to  paint,  and 
with  a head  as  empty  as  a nest  without  birds ; doubtless  they  have 
flown  to  Portici,  where  I spent  so  happy  a summer.”  The  baron 
described  his  friend  as  above  the  average  height,  with  regular  ainl 
very  beautiful  features,  that  expressed  the  frankness  and  honesty 
of  his  character,  a hater  of  etiquette  and  ccroinony,  and  while  led 
by  natural  timidity  to  be  reserved  in  the  company  of  strangers, 
very  communicative  and  unreserved  in  the  presence  of  those  whom 
he  loved,  and  possessed  of  the  rare  knowledge  to  distinguish  false 
comrades  from  true  friends. 

— Says  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univcrsiiy : “ Wealth 
might  be  well  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  payment  of  college 
professors  and  the  foundation  of  more  college  fellowships.  Mm 
of  first-rate  powers  should  be  einploy'cd  as  professors,  and  they 
must  be  well  paid,  with  an  augmenting  salary.  They  should  not  l)0 
troubled  by  poverty.  To  enable  students  to  pursue  their  studio.s 
without  the  appearance  of  existing  on  charity,  purses  for  excellence 
should  be  offered.” 

— Literary  criticism  is  many-faced,  like  art  criticism.  Speaking 
of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  recently  written  pamphlet,  the 
Ixmdon  correspondent  of  a New  York  daily  says : “ Mr.  Whisilkr’s 
satire  is  bright  and  telling,  and  sufficiently  human  to  excite  mirth 
as  well  as  admiration,”  while  the  art  critic  of  the  same  paper  de- 
clares that  “his  wit  is  ghastly”  and  “ridiculous." 

— When  hi.s  Holiness  the  Pope  condemns  books  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing formula : “ .No  person,  of  whatever  age  or  station,  may,  in 
any  place  or  in  any  language,  either  publish  in  the  futnre,  or  read, 
or  keep  the  aforesaiil  works  here  condemned  and  proscribed ; but 
every  person  ought  to  deliver  them  to  the  ordinary  or  to  the  in- 
quisitors of  liercsy,  under  tlie  penalties  specified  in  the  Index  < f 
Prohibited  Works.” 

— Sick  women  in  India  must  have  a female  meilical  attendant 
-r  none  at  all. 

— “ At  this  moment,”  writes  an  Englishwoman,  “ I am  staying  in 
the  house  with  a lady  who  has  not  worn  stays  for  fifteen  years. 
She  is  now  wearing  a tailor-made  cloth  dress,  with  princcsse  polo- 
naise, the  waist  measure  over  her  dress  being  twenty-four  inches, 
the  bust  niea.sure  thirty-four  inches.  When  having  the  habit  made 
slie  said  to  the  tailor,  ‘ I am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  fit  mine 
to  your  taste,  as  I do  not  wear  stays.’  His  answer  was,  ‘So  iniicli 
the  better ; we  cun  always  get  a better  fit  without  them.’  ” 

— The  Pafl  .Vail  Gaulle  observes  that  for  those  who  knew  tho 
late  Mr.  .1.  R.  Green  his  life  contained  a lesson  greater  than  his 
works — the  example  of  heroic  patience  in  the  face  of  constant 
suffering,  of  a fortitude  of  spirit  which  no  difficulty  could  daunt 
and  no  physical  weakness  undermine.  No  greater  contrast  could 
be  imagined  than  that  of  his  weak  voice  and  wa.stcd  frame  with 
the  brilliancy  and  geniality  of  his  converaation. 

— In  his  America  lievixilul,  Mr.  Georoe  Auoustu.s  Sala  confess- 
es that  during  his  previous  visit,  in  186:1,  he  “took  politically  the 
wrong  side ; that  is  to  say,  I was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the 
South  against  the  North’’ ; hut  explains  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
that  “ I was,  comparatively  speaking,  a young  man,  very  preju- 
diced, veiy  conceited,  and  a great  ileal  more  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous than  (I  hope)  I am  now.” 

— In  the  private  office  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Low  there  hangs  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  HoNqUA,  the  famous  China  merchant,  who  accumu- 
lated, it  is  said,  a fortune  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
“would  think  nothing  of  writing  off  a debt  of  *700, (MX)  to  oblige 
an  ‘ole  flen’  (old  friend),  or  giving  a subscription  of  a million  to 
some  public  object.” 

— Wagner’s  favorite  dog,  Russ,  is  burieil  at  the  foot  of  his 
grave,  the  spot  being  marked  by  a stone  on  which  the  composer 
caiiscil  to  be  inscribed  the  words,  “Hier  ruht  Russ  und  wartet.” 
(Here  rests  Russ  and  waits.) 

— From  the  London  Xciex:  “ M.  Goxuourt,  the  French  novelist, 
not  long  ago  requested  all  his  fair  readcra  to  send  him  notes  of 
their  own  private  experience.  ‘ How  did  you  feel  when  you  were 
confirmed!'’  ‘How  did  Alphonse  whisper  his  passion?’  These 
and  otfier  questions  quite  as  intimate  were  sent  by  M.  Goncourt. 
Do  English  novelists  receive  any  private  information  ?” 

— Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  Udls  of  a patient  to  whom  the  ticking  of 
a clock  resolved  itself  into  articulate  words,  such  as,  “Eat  your 
soup,”  “Drink  no  wine,”  and  so  on.  One  day  the  man  discov- 
ered that  if  he  closed  his  right  ear  firmly,  the  morbid  illusion  dis- 
appeared ; but  if  the  loft  ear  was  closed,  the  words  were  distinctly 
heard,  showing  that  the  centre  for  hearing  on  the  right  side  was 
affected,  and  on  the  left  side  was  normal.  Eventually  he  put 
clocks  in  every  room  in  his  house,  and  professed  to  be  governed 
by  the  directions  they  gave  him. 

— Lawrence  Barretp,  tlic  actor,  lias  bought  a fine  lot  on  Con- 
nccliciit  Avenue,  Washington,  near  the  British  Legation,  for  *7900. 
Mrs.  Landiui,  formerly  Jean  Marik  Davenport,  has  paid  ^i7500 
for  two  lots  near  Don  Cameron’s  house. 

— “ I have  always  been  polite  to  women,  and  indulgent  to  foolish 
ones,”  said  Father  Hyacinthk,  when  interrupted  by  a woman  dur- 
ing one  of  his  public  lectures  at  Mai-seillcs.  As  the  excitement 
continued,  he  boldly  addressed  his  tumultuous  enemies  as  “drunk- 
en savages”  and  “ revolutionaries  of  the  worst  type.” 

— Wlieu  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  set  (says  the  Speclator) 
take  up  the  notion  that  a certain  amusement  is  “ bad  form,”  the 
fact  that  they  have  done  so  vitally  diminishes,  if  it  does  not  de- 
stroy, the  animation  with  which  that  amusement  is  pursued  in  a 
hundreii  circles  just  beneath  her  own.  “ In  other  words,  in  those 
circles  the  amusement  becomes  less  amusing,  becomes  dull  and 
lifeless,  or  else  defiant ; fnit  men  can  not  be  defiant  when  they  are 
amusing  themselves,  and  still  take  full  delight  in  their  amuse- 
ments.” 

— The  Sultan’s  favorite  daughter  was  married  at  Constantinople 
by  the  following  ceremony : The  chief  of  the  Mohammedan  Church 
approached  the  throne,  and  after  bowing  to  liis  Majesty,  took  the 
left  hand  of  the  bride  in  his  left  band  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
groom  in  his  right  hand,  and  prayed  for  some  minutes  in  a low 
voice.  Then  he  said:  “Hairy,  son  of  Kiamil,  thou  art  the  hus- 
band of  Menehxeh,  daughter  of  Hamid;  MknI'TIXRH,  thou  an  the 
lawful  wife  of  Hairy,  son  of  Kiamil  : obey  him.”  A small  golden 
tray  containing  bread  and  salt  was  offered  to  the  pair,  with  the 
words.  “ May  there  be  plenty  under  your  roof !”  and  each  received 
a piece  of  parchment  containing  verses  from  the  Koran,  which  de- 
fined the  duties  of  a husband  or  a wife.  “ Long  live  the  Sultan  !” 
cried  the  spectators,  while  the  bride  was  hurri^  off  to  her  apart- 
ments. The  groom  did  not  see  her  again  for  twenty-five  days,  or 
until  the  public  festivities  were  over. 
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A SALMON  WHEEL. 

OsK  pleasiint  evening,  at  tlie  Cascades  of  the 
ColuQihia,  in  Oregon,  1 walked  up  to  see  a salm- 
on wheel.  It  is  the  simple.st,  most  fatuous  way 
of  catching  fishes  I know  of,  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque. 

Tije  Cascades,  as  their  name  indicates,  occupy 
a space  several  niilc.s  in  length  where  the  Colum- 
bia River  is  obstructed  by  dikes  of  lava  that  have 
been  thrown  across  its  course,  causing  the  water 
to  rush  down  in  a series  of  small  cataracts  and 
boiling  torrents,  impossible  for  a boat  to  stem, 
and  which  puts  the  salmon  to  their  best  paces  to 
sunnount. 

.\t  a c«>nvenient  point  on  the  southern  bank 
of  these  ca.scades,  where  a narrow  and  deep  race- 
way swept  iH'tweeu  the  shore  and  a small  ledge 
of  rocks,  a frame  had  been  planted,  in  which 
swung  a vertical  W'h»a,‘l  like  a steamer's  side 
wheel,  the  diameter  of  which  was  perhaps  forty 
feet,  and  the  bivadth  of  the  paddles  seven  fi-ct. 
Most  of  the  paddles,  however,  had  been  dis|>ens(‘d 
w ith,  the  interior  of  the  wheel  being  chiefly  mkeii 
tip  by  two  gi  eat  cages  or  buckets  of  wire  netting. 
These  buckets  were  somewhat  funuel-sha|>ed  com- 
partments, diminishing  in  a curve  from  the  o|>en- 
irig,  some  five  feet  square  at  the  rim,  to  tlie  cen- 
tre of  the  wheel,  and  there  terminating  in  a wotal- 
en  trough  laid  in  a slanting  (msition  along  tlie 
axle. 

This  huge  wheel  was  hung  low  enough  so  that 
the  open  ends  of  the  netting  buckets  should  be  im- 
mersed at  every  turn,  and  they  were  so  arraiigi-d, 
the  wheel  being  unilrrtJiof,  as  to  enter  the  w ater 
on  the  up-stream  side  with  a downward  motion. 
Anything  swimming  up  the  river  under  the  wheel, 
therefore,  would  g<»  straight  into  the  mouth  of 
the  funnel  as  the  wheel  came  around,  and  would 
be  scooped  up. 

Carried  aloft  in  this  surprising  fashion,  the 
unharmeil  fislies  made  the  most  frantic  leaps  in 
the  hojre  of  escape;  but  the  swift  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  elevating  their  prison,  almost  instant- 
ly hurled  them  down  to  the  axle,  where  they  slid 
out  of  the  incliiicil  and  slippery  trough  into  a jien 
of  logs  prepared  for  their  reception. 

I was  foolish  enough  to  go  out  and  stand  with 
the  owner  upon  a slender  board  that  overhung 
the  water  near  the  wrhcel ; foolish,  because  the 
racing  current  undenieath,  the  whirling  motion 
of  the  great  machines  so  close  to  my  face,  and 
the  tremendous  noise  of  the  rushing  and  tum- 
bling waters  combined  to  bewilder  one’s  faculties 
dangerously  unless  he  was  trained  to  it.  How- 
ever, no  harm  came,  and  the  manager  shouted 
into  my  ear  upon  our  slender  bridge  a bookful  of 
interesting  knowledge  about  salmon  and  their 
ways,  distinguishing  the  different  sorts  by  such 
names  as  “nntiook”  (best  of  all),  “steel-head,” 
“blue-belly,”  “July  salmon,”  “spring  salmon,” 
etc.,  and  pointing  out  each  as  an  example  came 
up  in  the  wheel. 

“ How  many  will  you  catch  a day  ?”  1 ask. 

“ That  varies  greatly  in  diffcrcui  yeai-s  and  on 
different  days.  To-day  we  iiave  got  28<X)  so  far, 
but  we  consider  that  light.  One  day  we  took 
over  eleven  thousand,  and  then  stopped  counting. 
The  pen  got  full,  and  there  was  a regular  stream 
of  fish  fluppin’  through  the  wheel,  slappin’  down 
onto  the  heap,  ami  then  slidin’  off  into  the  water 
again.  I i-eekon  they  took  a square  drink  afler 
that  bit  o’  luck.” 

“ I should  think  the  fish  would  avoid  this  big 
trap.” 

“They  don’t  see  it  in  time.”  he  answeiY*d. 
“ And  I reckon  their  minds  is  full  of  the  spawn- 
in’, and  they  don’t  notice  mueli.  However,  you 
can  make  it  too  clumsy.  Now  that  man  over  on 
the  i.iland  there” — pointing  to  a similar  wheel, 
except  that  the  buckets  were  made  of  laths  in- 
stead of  netting — “ain’t  havin’  no  luck,  liecause 
tlie  salmon  see  bis  wooden  boxes  and  shy  off.  I 
experimented  a long  time,  and  1 find  they  can 
see  and  will  scare  at  any  colored  thing  e.xeept  this 
galvanized  gray  wire,  or  else  scarlet — they  can’t 
sec  scarlet  at  all.” 

All  this  time  the  huge  wheel,  revolving  three 
times  ill  a minute,  was  picking  up  entrapped 
fishes,  soiuetiiiie-s  more  than  one  at  a time.  Tiicy 
seemed  to  come  in  pairs,  two  of  the  same  sort 
rising  together  or  in  immediate  succes.sion.  There 
were  intervals  when  none  were  caught  at  all,  fol- 
lowed by  short  periods  of  plenty,  marking  the 
passage  of  “'school-s.”  Some  of  the  “Julys” 
weighed  forty  pounds,  and  were  strong  enough 
to  make  the  biggest  angler  in  the  .Scottish  Higli- 
lands  brace  himself  for  a long  struggle;  but 
these  will  not  bite  at  a hook. 

As  fast  8.S  the  fish  are  caught — the  wheel  runs 
all  night,  so  that  there  is  a ton  or  so  to  begin  the 
looming’s  work  upon— they  are  taken  into  a shed 
and  put  under  the  knife.  With  a few  deft  strokes 
the  rich  pink  flesh  of  their  bellies  is  cut  out  and 
thrown  into  the  brine,  the  rest  of  the  noble  ani- 
mal (fully  two-thirds  of  his  edible  weight)  being 
cast  aside  and  wasted  in  what  seems  the  most 
wicked  fashion.  The  fishermen  reply  that  the 
half-century  of  steady  attack  upon  them  has  not 
iliminished  perceptibly  the  hordes  of  salmon  that 
aiinuallv  ascend  the  great  rivers ; but  surely  soon- 
er or  later  this  heavy  slaughter  will  tell  upon 
their  ranks. 

The  pickling  uses  only  a fraction  of  the  whole 
number  of  aalmon  caught  at  these  wheels.  The 
remainder  are  strung  upon  a rope  m strings  of  a 
doten  each.  The  ropes  are  then  fastened  in  large 
bunches  to  tur-tight  casks,  and  sent  adrift  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  canneries  along  the  river  far 
below,  and  by  them  used  to  the  credit  of  this  fish- 
ery. We  had  been  firing  at  these  casks  as  they 
went  bobbing  past  ns  in  the  river  that  moniiiig, 
never  dreaming  that  they  carried  down  a valuable 
freight  of  salmon. 

The  nrnnber  of  men  who  first  invented  the  aalni- 
OD  wheel  is  a standing  joke  in  the  country;  but 
its  proto^rpe  (and  sug^wtion)  was  to  be  seen  a 
few  rods  below,  where  ac  Indian  lived  in  a hor*.^ 
partly  tent,  partly  jbed,  and  ocne.T'UDted  v ith 
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pictures  from  the  illustrated  papers,  under  trees 
whose  lower  branches  were  decked  with  the  dull 
re«l  rays  of  split  salmon  drying  in  the  smoke. 
t>ut  from  the  mossy  rock  where  his  family  dwelt 
he  had  constructed  a little  staging  of  poles  reach- 
ing over  the  rushing  river.  There  he  would  stand 
for  hours  with  a douhle-handed  dip-net,  sweep- 
ing the  water  from  up-stream  down,  trusting  to 
the  chance  of  accidentally  dipping  up  a salmon. 
There  was  no  difference  whatever  in  the  principle 
of  the  Indian’s  dip-net  and  the  white  man’s  w heel, 
and  no  great  dis|>arity  in  their  mechanism. 

Farther  up  the  river  another  clever  Indian 
method  of  taking  this  lordly  fish  by  trickery  was 
to  be  se<Mi.  From  one  bank  to  the  other  the  In- 
dians built  a solid  net-work  of  willow  sprouts, 
weaving  the  barrier  u|>on  poles  driven  into  the 
river-lsittom  almut  four  feet  apart.  This  fence 
wa.s  eighty  yards  long — the  whole  width  of  the 
Sjiokaiie  River — anil  in  the  whole  of  it  there  was 
not  a hole  big  enough  fur  a saliiioii  to  crawl 
tlimiigli.  This  fence,  or  weir,  however,  was  not 
straight  athwart  the  river.  It  was  built  in  the 
form  of  a V,  the  |M>iiit  extending  ilown-stream. 
At  each  bank  was  hung  a small  w icker  door. 

When  the  salmon  come  up-stream  they  meet 
the  obstruction,  and  feel  along  it  fur  a place  to 
get  through.  Thus  they  are  conducted  to  the 
small  doors,  which  they  push  open  with  their 
noses,  the  force  of  the  current  shutting  the  door 
behind  them  the  instant  they  have  passed.  Then 
they  find  themselves  with  many  predecessors  in  a 
pen  fixjin  which  there  is  no  exit,  and  every  min- 
ute or  tw'o  the  little  door  o^tens  to  let  in  some 
new-comer.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  fH*com- 
ing  crowded,  however,  for  here  stand  active  In- 
dian boys,  naked  to  their  belts,  skillfully  and  tire- 
lessly spearing  the  pmr  salmon  and  tossing  them 
out  on  the  l«ink.  There  the  girls  gather  them  in 
baskets  woven  of  spruce  roots,  and  carry  them  to 
tlie  sijiiaws,  who  speeilily  cut  them  to  pieces,  and 
set  them  hanging  in  the  smoke. 

There  could  probably  be  measured  five  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea  and  river  coast  upon  the  Co- 
lumbia, Puget  Sound,  the  Fraser  River,  and  the 
other  streams  of  British  Columbia  where  the 
salmon  forms  the  staple  fooil  of  the  Indian  |iop- 
ulatioii.  Eb.\>;.st  I.\(iitH.soLi., 
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RKGION  OV  8A1.NT  MALO. 


For  nearly  fifty  years  there  h;i.s  existed  in  the 
southeastern  swamp  lands  of  Louisiana  a certain 
strange  settlement  of  Malay  fislierineii — Tagala.s 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Tlie  place  of  their 
lacustrine  village  is  not  preeisedy  mentioned  u|Kin 
maps,  and  the  world  in  general  ignored  until  a 
few  days  ago  the  bare  fact  of  their  amphibious 
existence.  Even  the  United  .States  mail  service 
has  never  found  its  way  thither,  and  even  in  the 
great  city  of  New  Orleans,  less  than  a liiindred 
miles  distant,  the  people  were  far  better  inroniieil 
about  the  Carboniferous  Era  than  coiieei-niiig  the 
swampy  affairs  of  this  Manila  village.  Occa- 
sionally vague  echoes  of  its  mysterious  life  were 
Itorne  to  the  civilized  centre,  but  these  were  searee- 
ly  of  a character  to  tempt  investigation  or  en- 
courage Ijelief.  Some  voluble  Italian  luggermen 
once  came  to  tow  n w ith  a sliort  cargo  of  oysters, 
and  a long  story  regarding  a ghastly  “Chinese” 
colony  in  the  re^y  swamps  south  of  Lake  Borgne. 
For  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oriental 
scttlemeut  had  lived  in  peace  and  harmony  wiili- 
oul  the  presence  of  a single  woman,  but  finally 
bail  managed  to  import  an  oblique-eyed  lieauty 
from  beyond  the  Yellow  Sea.  Thereupon  arose 
the  first  dissensions,  provoking  much  shedding 
of  blood.  And  at  last  the  elders  of  the  people 
had  restored  calm  and  fraternal  feeling  by  sen- 
tencing the  woman  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  anJ  flung 
to  the  alligators  of  the  bayou. 

Possible  the  story  is ; probable  it  U not  Part- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  investigating  it,  but  princi- 
pally in  order  to  offer  Harpkr’s  artist  a toully 
novel  subject  of  artistic  study,  the  Th)tt»-Demo- 
erat  of  New  Orleans  chartered  and  fitted  out  an 
Italian  lugger  for  a trip  to  the  unexplored  region 
in  question — to  the  fishing  station  of  Saint  Malo. 
And  a strange  voyage  it  was.  Even  the  Italian 
sailors  knew  not  whither  they  were  going,  none 
of  them  had  ever  ticheld  the  Manila  village,  or 
were  aware  of  its  location. 

Starting  from  Spanish  Fort  northeastwardly 
across  Lake  Pontehartrain,  after  the  first  few 
miles  sailed  one  already  observes  a change  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  receding  banks.  The  shore  it- 
self sinks,  the  lowland  bristles  with  rushes  and 
marsh  grasses  waving  in  the  wind.  A Kttle  further 
on  and  the  water  b^mes  deeply  clouded  with 
sap  green — the  myriad  floating  seeds  of  swamp 
vegetation.  Banks  dwindle  away  into  thin  lines ; 
the  greenish  - yellow  of  the  reeds  changes  into 
misty  blue.  Then  it  is  all  water  and  sky,  mo- 
tionless blue  and  heaving  lazulite,  until  the  reedy 
waste  of  Point-aux-Herb^  thrusts  its  picturesque 
light-house  far  out  into  the  lake.  Above  the  wil- 
demess  of  swamp  grass  and  bulrushes  this  grace- 
ful buildiog  rises  upon  an  open-work  of  wooden 


piles.  Seven  miles  of  absolute  desolation  separate 
tlie  light-house  keeper  from  his  nearest  neighbor. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a goo<i  piano  there  for  the 
girls  to  play  upon,  comfortably  furnished  rooms, 
a good  library.  The  jiet  cat  has  lost  an  eye  in 
fighting  with  a moccasin,  and  it  is  prudent  be- 
fore descending  from  the  balwiiy  into  the  swamp 
alxiut  the  house  to  reconnoitre  for  snakes.  Still 
northeast.  The  sun  is  sinking  alxive  the  rushy 
bank  line ; the  west  is  crimsoning  like  iron  losing 
its  wliile  heat.  Against  the  ruddy  light  a cross 
is  visible.  There  is  a cemetery  in  the  swamp. 
Those  are  the  forgotten  graves  of  light-hou.se 
keejiers.  Our  boat  is  spreading  her  pinions  for 
fliglit  through  the  Kigolets,  tliat  sinuous  water- 
way  leading  to  Lake  Uorgiie.  \Vc  pass  by  the 
defenseless  walls  of  Fort  I'ike,  a stronghold  with- 
out a history,  pieluresque  enough,  but  almost 
worthless  against  modern  artillery.  There  is  a 
solitary  sei-geaiit  in  charge,  and  a dog.  Perhaps 
the  taciturnity  of  the 'man  is  due  to  his  long  soli- 
tilde,  the  vast  silence  of  the  land  weighing  down 
upon  him.  At  last  appears  the  twinkling  light 
of  the  United  .Sutes  custom-house,  and  the  enor- 
inous  skeleton  of  the  Kigolels  bridge.  The  cus- 
tom-house ris<>s  on  stilts  out  of  the  sedge-grass. 
The  pretty  daughter  of  the  inspector  can  manage 
a skiff  as  well  as  most  expert  oarsmen.  Here 
let  us  listen  awhile  in  the  ni<s>nless  night.  From 
the  south  a deep  sound  is  steadily  rolling  up  like 
the  surp'ng  of  a thousand  waves,  like  the  long 
iXMiring  of  breakers.  But  the  huge  blind  lake  is 
scarcely  agitated ; the  distant  glare  of  a prairie 
fire  illuminates  no  spurring  of  “ white  horses.” 
What,  then,  is  that  roar,  os  of  thunder  muffled  by 
ilistance,  as  of  the  moaning  that  .seamen  hoar  far 
inland  while  dreaming  at  lioine  of  phantom  seas? 
It  is  only  a mighty  chorus  of  fn»gs,  innumeiable 
millions  of  frogs,  chanting  in  the  darkness  over 
unnumbered  leagues  of  swamp  and  luguon. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rigolets  Lake 
Borgne  has  scalloped  out  its  grass-fringed  IkhI  in 
tlie  form  of  a gigantic  clover  leaf — a shallow 
and  treacherous  si'a,  from  wliieh  all  fishing-ves- 
sels seiirry  in  wild  terror  wlieu  a stonn  Ix-gins 
to  darken.  No  lugger  can  live  in  those  short 
chopping  waves  when  tiiilf  winds  are  mad.  To 
reacli  the  Manila  sc-ttlenu*nt  one  must  steer  due 
south  until  the  waving  bulnislms  again  appear, 
this  time  lH>hind  muddy  slumls  of  immense 
breadth.  Tlie  chart  annoiiiu'cs  depths  varying 
from  six  inches  to  three  and  a half  fc*c*t.  For 
a while  we  grope  aiiout  blindly  along  to  the  banks. 
Suddenly  the  mouth  of  a bayou  appears — “Saint 
Malo  Pass.”  With  the  aid  of  jMiles  the  vessel 
maiuiges  to  shamble  over  a mud-bar,  and  forth- 
with r<K*ks  in  forty  feet  of  gn“en  water.  We 
reaehisl  Saint  Malci  ujam  a leadeii-csjloreii  day, 
and  the  sc-enoi  v in  it.s  gray  gliastlinesa  recalled 
to  us  the  weiid  landsc'iipe  painteil  with  words  by 
EiNiAR  Poe — “Silence:  a Fragment.” 

Out  of  the  sliiidderiiig  reeds  and  banneifttcd 
grass  on  either  side  rise  the  fuiitu.stic  hou.sc's  of 
the  .Malay  fl.sliei'iiieii,  |a>ised  ii|a>n  slender  .su|>- 
ports  alaive  the  marsh,  like  eraiies  or  bitterns 
watehing  for  scaly  prey.  Ilanl  by  tlie  slimy 
iiiuutli  of  the  bayou  extends  a strange  wharf,  as 
riiincHl  and  rottcMl  and  unearthly  as  the  tiiiihers 
of  the  spectral  ship  in  the  “ Rime  of  the  Ancient 
.Mariner.”  Odd  eiafl  huddle  together  licside  it, 

1 fisliing-nets  make  cobwebby  drapery  almut  the 
skeleton  tinilier- work.  (Jicen  are  the  banks, 
green  the  water  is,  green  also  with  fungi  every 
beam  and  plank  and  Imaixl  and  shingle  of  the 
hoiLsccs  M|)o»  stilts.  All  are  built  in  true  Manila 
style,  with  immense  hat-.sha]H.Hl  eavc^  and  bal- 
conies, but  in  wckmJ  ; for  it  had  Ijeen  found  that 
palmetto  and  woven  cane  could  not  w iilmtand  the 
violence  of  the  climate.  Neveilhelc'.s.-,  all  this 
wood  had  to  la-  shi|i|M-d  to  the  Imvou  from  a exm- 
sidc-rable  distance,  for  large  trees  do  not  grow  in 
the  .salty  swamp.  The  highest  |M)int  of  land  as 
far  as  tin*  “ Devil’s  Elbow,”  tlirc-e  or  four  miles 
away,  and  even  beyond  it,  is  only  six  inelu's  above 
low-water  mark,  and  tlie  men  who  built  those 
houses  were  eoinimllcHl  to  stand  iqion  ladders,  or 
other  Wood  fnime-work,  while  driving  down  the 
piles,  Ic-sl  the  quagmire  siioiild  swallow  them  uji. 

Bc-low  the  houses  are  patches  of  grass  and 
jiools  of  water  and  stretehc*s  of  gray  mud,  [littcxi 
W’itli  the  hoof-prints  of  hogs.  Sometimes  these 
h<Mif-prints  are  cios.-ed  with  the  tracks  of  the 
alligator,  and  a pig  is  missing.  Chickens  there 
are  too— soiTV-lookiiig  creatures;  many  have  hut 
one  leg,  others  have  but  one  foot;  the  crabs 
have  bitten  them  off.  All  these  domestic  crea- 
tures of  the  place  live  iijam  fish. 

Here  is  the  home  of  the  mosquito,  and  every 
window  throughout  all  the  marsh  country  must 
be  closed  with  wire  netting.  At  sundown  the  iu- 
sc-ets  rise  like  a thick  fog  over  the  lowland ; in 
the  darkness  their  presence  is  signaled  by  a sound 
like  the  boiling  of  innumerable  caldrons.  Woise 
than  these  are  the  great  green-headed  tappanoat, 
dreaded  by  the  fishermen.  Sand-flias  attack  the 
colonists  in  warm  weather;  fleas  are  insolent  at 
all  hours ; spiders  of  immense  growth  rival  the 
net-weavers  of  Saint  Malo,  and  hang  their  webs 
from  the  timbers  side  by  side  with  seines  and 
fishing-tackle.  Wood-worms  are  busy  undermin- 
ing the  supports  of  the  dwellings,  and  wood-ticks 
attack  the  beams  and  joistings.  A marvclloms 
variety  of  creatures  haunt  the  surrounding 
swamp— reptiles,  insec  ts,  and  birds.  The  prie. 
dieu — “ pray-god” — utters  its  soprano  note ; wa- 
ter-hens and  plovers  call  across  the  marsh.  -N um- 
berless  snakes  hide  among  the  reeds,  having  lit- 
tle to  fear  save  from  the  wild-cats,  which  attack 
them  with  savage  reckle.ssiiess.  Rarely  a iiear  or 
a deer  finds  its  way  near  the  liayou.  There  are 
many  otters  and  musk-rats,  minks  and  raccoons 
and  rabbits.  Buzzards  float  in  the  sky,  and  occa- 
sionally a bald-eagle  sails  before  the  sun. 

Such  is  the  land : its  human  inhabitants  are 
not  leas  strange,  wild,  picturesque.  Most  of  them 
are  cinnamon-colored  men ; a few  arc  glossilr 
yellow,  like  that  bronze  into  which  a amall  pro- 
portion of  gold  is  worked  by  the  moulder.  Their 
featores  are  irregular  without  being  actually  te- 
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pulsive;  some  have  the  cheek-liones  veryg 
nent,  and  the  eyes  of  several  are  set  ■ 
a.slaiit.  The  hair  is  generally  inten.sely  Ii|  J 
straight,  but  with  some  individuals  it  is  curl 
browner.  In  M.inila  there  are  several  vontti^ 
of  the  Malay  race,  and  these  Louisiana  settlera 
represent  more  than  one  type.  None  of  them  an. 
pearcHl  tall ; the  greater  number  were  under-sized 
but  all  well  knit,  ami  supple  as  fresh  water  eek 
Their  hands  and  fc^et  were  small ; ilieir  move- 
meiits  quick  and  easy,  but  sailorly  likewise,  as  of 
men  accustomed  to  walk  upon  rocking  decks  in 
rough  weatlier.  They  speak  the  S|)anish  lan- 
guage ; and  a Malay  dialect  is  also  used  among 
them.  There  is  only  one  white  man  in  the  settle 
ment — the  ship-carpenter,  whom  all  the  MaUvg 
ad.lress  as  “Maestro.”  lie  has  learned  to 
speak  their  Oriental  dialect,  and  has  conferred 
u;K>n  several  the  sacrament  of  baptism  according 
to  the  ('atholic  rite;  for  some  of  these  men  were 
not  Christians  at  the  time  of  their  advent  into 
lamisiana.  There  is  hut  one  black  man  in  tliis 
lake  village— a Portuguese  negro,  perhaps  a Bra. 
zilian  maroon.  The  Maestro  told  us  that  com- 
niiinication  is  still  kept  up  with  Manila,  and 
money  often  sent  there  to  aid  friends  in  emigre- 
ting.  Such  emigrants  usually  ship  as  seamen  on 
Itoard  some  Spanish  vessel  bound  for  American 
ports,  and  desert  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  'u 
said  that  the  colony  was  founded  by  deserters— 
perhaps  also  by  desperate  refugees  from  Spauiah 
justice. 

Justice  within  the  colony  itself,  however,  is  of 
i curiously  primitive  kind ; for  there  are  neither 
magistrate's  nor  sheriffs,  neither  prisons  nor  po. 
liee.  Although  the  region  is  included  within  the 
parish  of  St.  Bernard,  no  Louisiana  official  has 
ever  visited  it ; never  has  the  tax  - gatherer  at- 
tempted to  wend  tiiither  his  unweicome  iray.  In 
the  busy  season  a hundred  fierce  men  are  gath- 
ered together  in  this  waste  and  watery  place,  and 
these  must  l>e  a law  unto  thenrselves.  If  a really 
grave  t|imrrel  arises,  the  trouble  is  submitted  to 
the  ariiitration  of  the  oldest  Malay  in  the  colony, 
Padre  Carpio,  and  his  decisions  are  usually  ac- 
LX‘ptc*d  without  a murmur.  Should  a man,  on  the 
other  hand,  nee<llessly  sc*c-k  to  provoke  a difficulty, 
he  is  liable  to  be  iiiiprisuiied  within  a fish-car,  and 
left  there  until  ixild  and  hunger  have  tamed  hit 
rage,  or  the  rising  tide  forces  him  to  terms. 
Naturally  all  the.se  men  are  Catholics;  but  a 
priest  rarely  visits  them,  for  it  costs  a consider- 
able sum  to  bring  the  ghostly  father  into  the 
heart  of  the  swamp  that  he  may  celebrate  mats 
umler  the  smoky  rafters  of  Hilario's  house — un- 
der the  strings  of  dry  fish. 

There  is  no  woman  in  the  settlement,  nor  has 
the  trt'ble  of  a female  voice  been  heard  along  the 
Imyou  for  many  a long  year.  Men  who  have 
families  keep  tbem  at  New  Orleans,  or  at  Proo 
torville,  or  at  I>a  Cliinehe ; it  would  seem  cruel  to 
ask  any  woman  to  dwell  in  such  a desolation, 
w itlioiit  comfort  and  without  protection,  during 
the  long  ab.seiii-e  of  the  fishing-boats.  Only  two 
instances  of  a woman  dwelling  there  are  pre- 
served, like  iK-loved  traditions,  in  the  memory  of 
the  inliabitaiits.  The  first  of  these  departed  upon 
her  hiisbami's  death  ; the  second  left  the  village 
nft«*r  a des|>enite  attempt  had  been  made  to  mur- 
der her  spouse.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  m»n 
WHS  unexpeeti*dly  assailed;  his  wife  and  little 
f>oy  hel|ied  to  defend  him.  The  assailant  wis 
overcome,  tied  hand  and  foot  with  fish-lines,  and 
fastened  to  a stake  deep  driven  into  the  swamp. 
Next  morning  they  found  him  dead:  the  roos- 
qiiitws  and  tappaiioes  had  filled  the  <^ce  of 
executioner.  No  excitement  was  manifested; 
the  .Maestro  dug  a grave  deep  in  the  soft  gray 
mud,  and  tix»*d  above  it  a rude  wooden  cross, 
wliieli  still  shows  its  silhouette  against  the  sky 
just  alsive  the  reetls. 

Such  was  the  narrative  which  El  Maestro  re- 
latexl  to  us  with  a stiaiige  mixture  of  religions 
com]mssion  for  the  unabs(dve<l  soul,  and  marvel- 
lous piofanity  expressed  in  four  different  lan- 
guages. “thily  mosquitoes  live  there  now,  he 
added,  indicating  the  decaying  edifice  where  the 
dead  man  hail  dwelt. 

Hut  for  the  pos.session  of  modern  fire-arms  and 
one  most  ancient  clock,  the  lake-ilwellers  of 
Malo  would  seem  to  have  as  little  in  common 
w ith  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
iiad  the  inhabitants  of  the  tswiss  lacustrine  set- 
tlements of  the  Bronze  Epoch.  Here  time  is 
measured  rather  by  the  number  of  alligator-skms 
scut  to  market,  or  the  most  striking  incidents  ot 
successive  fishing  seasons,  than  by  ordinarv  recx- 
oniiig ; and  did  not  the  Maestro  keep  a chalk  rec- 
ord of  the  days  of  the  week,  none  might  know 
Sunday  from  Monday.  There  is  absolutely  no 
furniture  in  the  place ; not  a chair,  a table,  w a 
bed  can  be  found  in  all  the  ^ . . 

aquatic  village.  Mattresses  there  are,  nllw  wi 
dry  “Spanish  beard”;  but  these  are  laid 
tiers  of  enormous  shelves  braced  against 
walls,  where  the  weary  fishermen 
night  among  barrels  of  flour  and  folded  * 
sinokeil  fish.  Even  the  clothes  (purchased 
New  Orleans  or  Proctorvillc)  become  **  ^'**' 
and  eurioiislv  tinted  in  that  moist 
the  houses  of  the  village,  and  the  broad  hats  laxe 
a greenish  and  grotesque  aspect  in  odd  Imniiony 
witli  the  aiqiearance  of  the  ancient  roots, 
the  art  treasures  of  the  colony  consist  of  a « 
poster  inimemorially  old,  which  is 
miich  reverence,  and  two  photograph  ^•a^o  ? 
guarded  in  the  Maestro's  sea-c-hest.  These  rep 
sent  a stui-dy  young  woman  with  ciwle  e^. 
a i;rim-looking  Fi'ciiclunan  writh  wintry 
the  wife  and  father  of  the  «hips:iirpenter.  o 
pointed  to  tbem  with  a display  of 
strongly  pathetic  by  contrast  with  the 
actor  of  the  man,  and  hia  eyes,  keen  and 
those  of  an  eagle,  softened  a little 
the  old  man’s  portrait,  and  murmured,  _ M 
vieuz  pire.”  . td 

And  nevertheleea  this  life  in  the  w.kl^«  « 
reeds  is  connected  mysteriously  u..ila 

leoM,  where  ibo  heu- quarters  o*  tne 
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men’s  benevolent  society  are — La  Union  Phili- 
pitta.  A fisherman  dies ; he  is  buried  under  the 
rustling  reeds,  and  a pine  cross  planted  above  liis 
grave;  but  when  the  flesh  has  rotted  from  the 
bones,  these  are  taken  up  and  carried  by  sonte 
lugger  to  the  metropolis,  where  they  are  shelved 
away  in  those  curious  itiche  tombs  which  recall 
the  Roman  columbaria. 

How,  then,  comes  it  that  in  spile  of  this  con- 
nection with  civilized  life  the  Malay  scttlenuMit 
of  Lake  Borgne  has  been  so  long  unknown  ? 
Perhaps  because  of  the  natural  reticence  of  the 
people.  There  is  still  in  the  oldest  piortion  of  the 
oldest  quarter  of  New  Orleans  a certain  Manila 
restaurant  hidden  away  in  a court,  and  supponetl 
almost  wholly  by  the  patronage  of  Spanish  West 
Indian  sailors.  Few  people  l>elonging  to  the  busi- 
ness  circles  of  New  Orleans  know  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  nimu  is  printed  in  Spani.sh  and  Eng- 
lish ; the  fare  is  cheap  and  good.  Now  it  is  kept 
by  Chinese,  for  the  Manila  man  and  hi.s  oblitpie- 
eyed  wife,  comely  as  any  figure  upon  a .Japanese 
vase,  have  gone  away.  Doubtless  his  ears,  like 
sea-shells,  were  haunted  by  the  moaning  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Gulf  winds  called  to  him  by  night, 
BO  that  he  could  not  remain. 

The  most  intelligent  person  in  Saint  Malo  is 
a Malay  half-breed,  Valkniisk.  He  is  an  at- 
tractive figure,  a supple  dwarfish  lad  almost  as 
broad  as  tall,  brown  as  old  copper,  with  a singu- 
larly bright  eye.  He  was  educated  in  the  great 
city,  but  actually  abandoned  a fine  situation  in 
the  office  of  a judge  to  return  to  his  swarthy 
father  in  the  weird  swamps.  The  old  man  is 
still  there— Thomas  de  los  Santos.  He  married 
a white  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
this  boy  and  a daughter,  Winnie,  who  is  dead. 
Valentine  is  the  best  pirogue  oarsman  in  the 
settlement,  and  a boat  bears  his  name.  But  o(>- 
posite  the  house  of  Thomas  pe  los  Sa.vtos  rides 
another  graceful  boat,  rarely  used,  and  whitely 
christen^  with  the  name  of  the  dead  Winnie. 
Latin  names  prevail  in  the  nomenclature  of  boats 
and  men : Marcellino,  Francesco,  Serafiiio,  Flo- 
renzo,  Victorio,  Paosto,  Hilario,  Marcetto,  arc 
common  baptismal  names.  The  solitary  i reole 
appellation  Aristide  offers  an  anomaly.  There 
are  luggers  and  sloops  bearing  e(|ually  romantic 
names : Manrico  tie  A ragon,  MaravUla,  .foveu  Im- 
peratriz.  Spanish  piety  has  baptized  several  oth- 
ers with  sacred  woi^s  and  names  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  large  edifices  on 
piles,  the  most  picturesque  is  perhaps  that  of 
Carpio — old  Carpio,  who  deserts  the  place  once 
a year  to  play  monte  in  Mexico.  His  home  con- 
sists of  three  wooden  edifices  so  arranged  that 
the  outer  two  advance  like  wings,  and  the  wharf 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  central  structure. 
Smoked  fish  black  with  age  hang  from  the  roof, 
chickens  S(|ueak  upon  the  floor,  pigs  grunt  under 
the  planking.  Small,  squat,  swan,  dry,  and 
grimy  as  his  smoked  fish  is  old  Carpio,  but  his 
eye  is  bright  and  (piick  as  a lizard’s. 

It  is  at  Hilario’s  great  eaxa  that  the  Manila 
men  pass  stormy  evenings,  playing  monte  or  a 
species  of  Spanish  keno.  When  the  ruutatior, 
(the  caller)  .sings  out  the  numbers,  he  always  ac- 
companies the  annunciation  with  some  rude  ik)- 
etry  characteristic  of  fisher  life  or  Catholic  faith  : 

Pareja  de  nno ; 

Dos  piquetes  de  rivero — 

a pair  of  one  (11);  the  I wo  stakes  to  which  the 
fish-car  is  fastened. 

Nhmero  cnatro; 

La  casa  del  gate — 
number  4 ; the  cat’s  house. 

Seis  con  so  nndve; 

Arriba  y abajo — 

six  with  its  nine  (69) ; up  and  down. 

De  dos  pareja; 

Dos  patfeos  en  laguna — 

pair  of  two  (22);  two  ducklings  in  the  lagoon  or 
marsh — the  Arabic  numei-als  conveying  by  their 
shape  this  idea  to  the  minds  of  fishermen.  Pic- 
turesque? The  numbers  77  suggest  an  almost 
similar  idea — dos  gansos  eu  laguna  (two  gec.se  in 
the  lagoon) : 

Tres  y p,srejo; 

£dad  de  Cristu — 

thirty-three ; the  age  of  Christ. 

Dos  con  eu  cinco; 

Bncua  uoche  pasado — 

twenty-five  (Christmas-eve);  the  “Good-night” 
past 

NmWe  y parejo ; 

El  mas  vfejo — j 


ninety,  “the  oldest  one.”  Fifty-five  is  called  the 
“two  boats  moored”  together,  as  the  figures 
placed  thus  g convey  that  idea  to  the  mind — 
dos  galibos  amarrados.  Very  musical  is  the  voice 
of  the  cantador  as  he  continues,  shaking  up  the 
numbers  in  a calabash : 


Dos  y nn^vc; 

Velnte  y nucive— i9. 

SeSs  con  sii  cnatro; 

Sesenia  y ciuitro— M. 

Ocho  y seis : 

^rrachenta  y seis— 86  [drunken  eighty-eix). 
Nina  de  quince  (a  girl  of  fifteen) : 

Uno  y cinco— 16. 


Polite,  too,  these  sinister-eyed  men ; there  was 
not  a single  person  in  the  room  who  did  not  greet 
us  with  a hearty  buenas  uoches.  The  artist  made 
his  sketch  of  that  grotesque  scene  upon  the  rude 
plank-work  which  served  as  a gambling  table  by 
the  yellow  flickering  of  lamps  fed  with  fish-oil. 

There  is  no  liquor  in  the  settlement,  and  these 
hardy  fishers  and  alligator-hunters  seem  none  the 
worse  therefor.  Tlieir  flesh  is  as  hard  as  oar- 
wood,  and  sickness  rarely  affects  them,  although 
they  know  little  of  comfort,  and  live  largely  upon 
ptw  fish,  seasoned  with  vinegar  and  oil.  There 
“ chimney — a wooden  structure — in  the 

village,  fires  are  hardly  ever  lighted,  and  in  the 
winter  the  cold  and  the  damp  would  soon  under- 
mme  feeble  constitutions. 

A sunset  viewed  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Maestro’s  bouse  seemed  to  us  enchantment  The 


steel  blue  of  the  western  horizon  heated  into  fur- 
nace yellow,  then  cooled  off  into  red  splendors  of 
astounding  warmth  and  transparency.  The  bayou 
blushed  crimson,  the  green  of  the  mai'sh  pools, 
of  the  shivering  rced.s,  of  the  decaying  timber- 
work,  took  fairy  bi-ouzc  tint.*,  and  then,  immense 
with  nmrsli  nii.st,  the  orange- vermilion  face  of 
the  sun  peered  luridly  for  tlie  last  time  through 
the  tall  grasses  upon  the  bank.  Night  came  with 
marvellous  choruses  of  frogs ; the  whole  lowland 
throbbed  and  laughed  with  the  wild  music — a 
swump-livmn  det'per  and  mightier  than  even  the 
surge  .-omuls  he.ard  fi-om  the  Rigolets  hank:  the 
world  seemed  to  shake  with  it ! 

Wc  sailed  away  just  us  the  east  began  to  flame 
again,  and  saw  the  sun  arise  with  reeds  sharply 
uiiilined  ug.ainst  the  vivid  vermilion  of  his  face. 
Long  fish-formed  clouds  sailed  above  him  through 
tile  blue,  green-backed  and  irideseent-bellied,  like 
the  denizens  of  the  greeu  water  below.  Valen- 
tine hailed  us  from  the  opposite  bank,  holding  up 
u struggling  ponle-d'eau  which  he  had  just  res- 
cued from  a wild-cat.  A few  pirogues  were  al- 
ready flashing  over  the  bayou,  ribbing  the  water 
with  wavelets  half  emerald,  half  orange  gold. 
Brighter  and  brighter  the  eastern  fires  grew ; 
oranges  ami  vermilions  faded  out  into  fierce  yel- 
low, and  against  the  blaze  all  the  ragged  ribs  of 
IliLARio's  elfi.-li  wharf  stood  out  in  black.  Some- 
body fired  u farewell  shot  as  we  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  bayou ; there  was  a waving  of  pic- 
turesque hands  and  hats ; and  far  in  our  wake  an 
alligator  plashed  his  scaly  body,  making  for  the 
whispering  line  of  reeds  upon  tiie  op(>osite  bank. 

Laecaoio  Hearn. 


WILLIAM  PENN  AND  THE 
COLONISTS. 

In  the  historical  composition  which  appears  on 
our  opening  pages  Mr.  Howard  Pti.k  represents 
the  ivception  aceordeti  to  William  Penn,  on  the 
occa.sion  of  his  first  visit  to  America,  in  1682,  by 
the  settlers  who  had  already  founded  a flourish- 
ing colony  on  tlie  bunks  of  tlie  Delaware.  N’ot 
only  Friends,  but  members  of  other  denomina- 
tions, Englishmen,  Swedes,  and  Gemians,  joined 
in  giving  liira  a cordial  weleome.  Several  con- 
ferences were  held,  a charter  of  liberties  was 
issued,  a democratic  fonn  of  government  was  in- 
stituted, and  the  city  of  Philadelpliia  was  planned 
and  founded.  At  this  time  al.-o  was  made  the 
celebrated  treaty  with  several  Indian  tribes — the 
only  treaty,  says  Voltaire,  “ never  sworn  to  and 
never  broken.” 


ENGLISH  GOSSIP. 

[From  Oi  r Own  (’orrespondk.nt.] 

In  for  a Peniiv. in  for  a Potiiid.— A London  Doctor. 

- Waiittal,  Taste  In  liieli  t'ircles.— Clever  Russian 

Ollleial.— The  Woes  of  Jurymen.— A moving  Bog 

A pattern  Parson. 

There  is  a proverb  about  not  spoiling  a ship 
for  a [lound  of  tar,  and  it  seems  there  arc  some 
folks  who  apply  it  even  to  crime.  When  they 
liave  once  begun  with  it  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
terred, but  meet  little  details  as  tliey  arise  with 
ever-new  exiieiiieiits.  A young  lady  of  .Mmiehes- 
ter,  aged  fourteen,  was  charged  with  attempting 
to  commit  suicide,  and  another  lady  of  more  ma- 
ture years,  a Mrs.  Allen,  w ith  aiding  and  ahettiiig 
her.  Allen  first  incited  Robinson  to  rob  her  fa- 
ther, and  took  the  proceeds.  When  the  theft  was 
discovered  she  recommended  the  young  person  to 
destroy  herself,  as  Iteing  the  best  way  out  of  the 
scrape.  The  matter  is  of  more  limited  range, 
but  never  since  the  days  of  Strafford  has  there 
ever  been  a more  complete  scheme  of  “Thor- 
ougli.”  “ We  all  stop  somewhere,”  says  Chtirles 
Lamb,  referring  to  tlie  practice  ofrhonesty,  but  as 
regards  proceeding  in  the  opposite  course  it  would 
be  intere.stiiig  to  learn  where  Mrs.  Allen  of  Man- 
chester  wuitld  feel  culled  upon  to  stop. 

I am  always  “cracking  tip”  doctors;  and  no 
wonder,  for  I have  received  in  a long  life  no  end 
of  kindness  from  them.  N’ot  only  is  their  calling 
the  most  noble  of  all  callings,  but  no  other  pos- 
sesses members  so  generous.  It  is  tlie  only  one, 
also,  which  distinguishes  in  ii  good  sense  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  ami  takes  into  account  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a client.  1 heard  to-day  a charm- 
ing anecdote  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  good 
physicians,  whom  I will  call  Sir  A.  B,  another 
great  doctor,  and  himself,  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  sick  wife  of  a country  rector  not  far 
from  London.  After  the  consultation  the  parson, 
in  bidding  them  gwxl-hy,  slipped  a fifty-pound 
note  into  B’s  hand ; his  fingers  closed  on  it  with- 
out inquiry,  and  he  left  the  rwim.  When  he  had 
gone,  the  parson  offered  the  same  sum  to  Sir  A. 
“ Why,  no,  sir;  I looked  into  the  clergy  list  be- 
fore I left  home,  and  find  your  living  is  a very 
small  one.  I shall  take  no  fee.” 

“ But  I have  private  means  of  my  own — £4000 
a year.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it ;”  and  he  held  out  his 
Iiand  and  took  the  cheek  like  a man. 

To  my  mind  nothing  can  be  better  than  this. 
The  generosity  of  the  man,  his  carefulness  that 
B slioulJ  not  sec  it,  so  ns  not  to  put  him  in  an 
invidious  position,  and  then  the  very  proper  alac- 
rity to  take  his  dues ! 

i have  often  wondered  how  members  of  a royal 
race  can  find  it  consonant  witli  tlieir  sense  of  pro- 
priety to  “ crack  up”  the  head  of  their  family.  It 
is  quite  right  that  outsiders  sliould  vaunt  their  loy- 
alty and  express  their  admiration  of  monarchical 
institutions,  but  surely  it  is  not  good  taste  for 
those  who  are  so  nearly  connected  with  Majesty 
to  do  so.  The  young  nobleman  who  wrote, 


(or  some  such  fustian),  it  seems  to  me  showed  as 
h'ttle  good  manners  as  good  sense  in  bo  dmng, 
inasmuch  as  he  himself  belonged  to  the  class  he 


eulogized.  But  nothing  to  my  mind  can  equal 
for  this  “ glide  conceit  o’  onrscls”  the  last  words 
attributed  to  tlie  late  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia, 
who,  on  hearing  his  brother  announced  as  a vis- 
itor, “ made  a final  effort,  raised  his  right  liaml, 
and  faintly  exclaiming,  ‘ Long  live  the  Ihiiperorl’ 
expired.”  Apart  from  the  conventionality  of  such 
a speech  at  so  solemn  a time,  and  its  absurdity  as 
addressed  to  a man  of  over  eighty,  it  seems  to  me 
a vulgar  speech — much  more  .so  than  that  famous 
“A  peerage  or  We.stiniiister  Abbey!”  for  which 
Nelson  has  been  so  hauled  over  the  coals  by  pos- 
terity. 

A well  - nieaniiig  but  slightly  disingenuous 
French  priest  was  puni.shed  the  other  day  for 
forging  Nihilist  programmes  in  order  to  bring 
Communism  into  contempt.  A Rns.-^ian  inspect- 
or of  police  has  bettered  this  teiicliing  by  issuing 
letters  signed  “ .Socialist  Commitlce,"  threatening 
death  to  wealtliy  personages  unless  they  paid  ran- 
soms to  that  imaginary  council.  He  not  only  thus 
strengthened  the  cause  of  order,  but  filled  his  own 
pockets.  This  is  conservatism  indeed. 

Tliere  is  an  immense  “ to  do”  made  about  class 
grievances,  but  tlie  most  ill-used  class  in  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  that  to  which 
the  said  country  is  most  indebted,  are  jurymen. 
When  one  looks  round  a court  of  justice,  it  is 
strange  to  think  that,  except  the  prisoner  and 
tlie  spectators  (who  may  go  when  they  please), 
there  are  only  those  tw'elve  poor  creatures,  pack- 
ed in  a liox  like  licrriiigs  in  a barrel,  wlio  are  not 
paid  for  being  there.  They  have  often  to  sit  for 
days  patiently  listening  to  the  details  of  a right- 
of-way  cause,  or,  as  in  a recent  case,  to  a disser- 
tation upon  art  by  experts.  And  yet  it  appears 
that  we  do  not  know  the  worst  of  what  Biitish 
jurymen  suffer.  At  an  inquest  the  otlier  day  a 
jurj’niaii  called  the  attention  of  tlie  coroner  to  a 
grievance  which,  if  it  were  not  corroborated  by 
proof,  would  seem  incredible.  For  coroners’  ju- 
ries, it  seems,  working-men  are  usually  summoned, 
and  not  only  do  they  necessarily  lose  their  day’s 
pay,  wliich  they  can  ill  afford,  but  tluir  atletub 
anre  often  entails  disinisMil  by  their  em/Joyers. 

Tlie  applicant  suggested  that  local  tradesmen 
should  be  summoned  twice  for  every  single  time 
that  working-men  are  summoned.  The  coroner 
said  that  lie  could  not  do  that,  but  that  every  one 
not  liable  to  serve  on  other  juries  was  summoned 
by  liini  in  rotation.  “ I can  not  believe,”  he  said, 
“ that  any  one  has  ever  lost  a situation  through 
doing  his  legal  duty.” 

Another  Jirymax.  “I  have  lost  it  myself,  sir, 
through  being  summoned  on  one  of  your  juries. 
I siiowcd  the  summons  to  my  employer,  and  he 
told  me  that  if  1 went  lie  would  put  some  one  else 
in  my  place ; and  he  did  so.” 

The  Coroner.  “That  is  a great  shame.  If  I 
knew  who  that  employer  was,  I would  take  care 
he  siiould  be  made  ae({uainted  with  the  law.” 

The  juryman  at  once  gave  up  his  name,  and  the 
coroner  said:  “I  will  take  care  that  he  sliall  be 
summoned  on  juries  enough.”  And  quite  right 
too;  hut  wliy  was  not  the  name  of  that  employer 
made  public?  Tliougli  sucli  a man  must  needs 
be  shameless,  the  publication  of  Ids  name  would 
at  least  open  people’s  eyes  to  his  character. 

Con.sidcriiig  how  one  resents  the  calamities 
that  fall  to  the  common  lot.  it  is  diflicult  to  un- 
derstand what  one  would  feel  if  Nature  herself 
went  out  of  her  way  to  harm  one.  To  have  one’s 
house  overwhelmeil  by  an  avalaiiehe,  as  happen- 
ed to  a whole  village  in  Switzerland  the  otlier 
day,  must  be  a circumstance  to  try  one’s  tcmjicr 
to  the  uttermost — supposing  the  avalanche  left 
one  a temper.  Even  nearer  home  there  arc  land- 
.slips  and  ihiiig.s.  The  recent  proceedings  of  Na- 
ture at  Custlei-r‘a,  County  Ko.scommon,  would  real- 
ly have  somelliing  of  the  sublime  in  it  but  for 
the  eharaeter  of  tlie  agent — a moving  bog.  Im- 
agine a mass  of  mud  twenty-six  feet  deep  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  a mile  in  twenty  mimites,  and 
submerging  120  acre.s  of  pasture-land,  with  farm 
and  out-buildings  ! Inside  the  fann-liouse,  which 
is,  it  seems,  an  exceptionally  good  one,  the  pro- 
prietor was  found  sitting  in  a state  of  “ extreme 
depression  and  astonishment.”  He  had  heard 
“ of  tlie  stars  in  their  courses”  fighting  against 
a particular  individual,  but  that  was  a long  time 
ago,  and  perhaps  he  had  taken  it  for  an  Eastern 
nictaplior;  indeed,  he  might  have  thought  him- 
self not  much  the  worse  for  any  enmity  he 
might,  have  excited  among  the  celestial  bodies. 
But  the  conduct  of  liis  uciglilior  the  bog  was 
something  quite  out  of  his  experience.  It  had 
never,  he  .said,  entere<l  into  his  head,  but  it  real- 
ly .seems  to  have  got  everywhere  else.  It  re- 
mains in  the  high-road  for  a quarter  of  a mile, 
ten  fwt  deep,  and  threatens  to  burst  up  the 
bridges  of  the  neighboring  river.  Tliis  is  just 
the  sort  of  event  wliich  half  a century  ago  would 
have  been  called  by  the  poor  man’s  enemies  “ a 
judgment.” 

An  admirable  specimen  of  the  English  divine 
has  just  died  near  Exeter.  “His  generosity,” 
we  are  told,  “knew  no  bounds.”  His  cider, 
which  was  of  his  own  brewing,  was  reckoned  tlie 
best  in  Devonsliire.  He  liandled  needle  and  cot- 
ton with  the  skill  of  a tailor;  he  was  a skilled 
mechanic,  and  possessed  over  a ton  of  tools ; he 
was  a member  of  the  Volunteer  Rifles  to  the  day 
of  ills  dcatli,  whicli  happened  at  seventy-two ; was 
an  excellent  shot,  and  took  many  prizes  at  Wim- 
bledon. This  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Wilse  Brown, 
was,  of  course,  a man  of  means,  but  in  otlier  re- 
spects he  resembles  the  famous  clergyman  of 
Seathwaite  (his  name  was  Walker,  but  be  really 
existed)  immortalized  by  Wordsworth.  He  too 
could  hem  and  sew  and  bake  and  brew  ; indeed,  if 
I remember  right,  he  kept  a public-house  (I  need 
not  say  “ most  respectably  conducted”),  and  reap- 
ed the  fruit  of  his  “ labors  in  the  vineyard”  very 
literally.  Indeed,  what  seems  the  most  amazing 
part  of  his  performances  was  that  though  his  liv- 
ing was  less  than  forty  pounds  a year,  and  he  had 
a lai^  family,  heeontriTed  by  his  industiy  (chief- 
ly spuming)  to  leave  a considerable  fortune  behind 
him.  R.  Kemble,  of  London. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Recent  experiments  in  long-distance  telephon- 
ing have  yielded  very  satisfactory  results.  A con- 
tinuous line  of  wire  of  tlic  I’ostal  Tch-graph  Com- 
pany’s system  was  estiihli.slied  a few  days  ago 
from  tliis  city  to  t!leveland,  Ohio,  and  coiivci.-ii- 
tioii  was  curried  on  by  telephone  over  the  seveii 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  wire  with  as  mueli 
distinctness  as  over  the  short  circuits  of  tlie  city 
system.  A microplione  tmnsmitter  of  peculiar 
construction  was  used.  The  membrane  is  of  eork, 
with  carlion  trus.ses  running  from  its  centre  Ut 
l)ra.s,s  slips  whieli  are  eoimeeted  witli  the  local 
battery.  It  is  elaimeil  that  hy  the  use  of  this 
device  the  instrument  is  made  more  sensitive  to 
tlie  sounds  to  be  reprexluetsl.  The  reeeiving  in- 
.strument  wu.s  made  with  the  view  of  ohvialiiig 
the  crackling  .sounds  wliich  are  u.sually  heani  in 
telephones,  and  wliich  are  owing  to  indiicliim. 
This  is  accomplished  by  so  constructing  the  nieg- 
net  that  there  cun  be  no  interchange  of  polarity 
liotwccn  its  pai  t.s.  In  the  experiments  mention- 
ed tlie  liK-ul  battery  eoiisisied  of  two  Fuller  cells. 
A ground  circuit  was  used. 

Early  intelligence  from  Newport  is  to  the  effect 
that  fox-liunting  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
attraetioiis  during  the  coming  season.  This  is 
not  owing  to  a scarcity  of  foxes,  but  to  tlie  objec- 
tions of  farmers  to  having  their  fields  truniplcd 
hy  horses  running  in  the  wake  of  hounds  that 
are  on  the  scent  of  a bug  of  aiiicie-sced. 

In  a granite  block  recently  built  into  a wall  in 
Richmond  is  “an  almost  perfectly  shaped  black- 
bird outlined  in  mica.”  It  may  be  a petrifaction 
of  one  of  the  historic  twenty-four  wliich  were 
baked  in  a pie. 

Tiie  value  of  a little  capital  to  young  men  w ho 
go  West  to  grow  up  with  the  country  is  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  a Coiineeticiit  youth 
who  lias  written  home  for  a tliou.sainl  dollars  with 
which  to  marry  a wcaliliy  Iowa  widow. 

A splendid  diadem  is  the  crown  wliieli  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
at  his  approaeliing  coronation.  The  famous  dia- 
mond which  formeily  belonged  in  the  Brahmin 
temple  at  Tchcrigam,  which  was  carried  away  hv 
a French  grenadier,  whieli  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Prince  Orlolf,  and  was  jnesented  hy 
him  to  the  Empress  (.’atlierine  II.,  is  its  chief  or- 
nament. This  stone  is  said  to  weigh  779  c.arats, 
and  is  valued  at  30,iKi0,0lK>  rubles.  The  sceptic 
was  made  by  order  of  Paul  I.,  and  is  adorned 
with  a diamond  which  pos.sesses  a historical  iii- 
tere.st  greater  than  that  of  the  Orloff  jewel.  It 
was  once  an  eye  of  the  mas.sive  gold  lion  on  the 
throne  of  the  Shah  Nadir,  and  its  companion  was 
the  Koli-i-n<K>r,  now  in  the  possession  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  stone  weighs  19.')  carats.  Catlic- 
riiie  II.  paid  an  Armenian  J.'io.OOb  rnhles  for  it, 
but  it  is  now  valued  at  rubles. 

The  large  increase  lately  in  the  numher  of  tele- 
graph wires  strung  over  tlie  tops  of  the  liOiidon 
houses  moves  Truth  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
sulting perils.  “ It  is  well  to  rememher,”  says 
Truth,  " that  a simfipeil  wire  would  cut  a man’s 
head  off.  In  wintry  weather  people  wiiik  about 
the  streets  in  more  imminent  peril  of  tlieir  lives 
than  if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic.” 
What  would  the  resident.s  of  London  think  if,  in 
addition  to  the  peril  of  having  their  lieiuls  re- 
moved hy  breaking  teleginph  wires,  they  had  to 
encounter  the  danger  of  being  distributed  over 
the  house-tops  by  exploding  reservoirs  of  steam 
or  gas  whenever  they  walked  in  certain  quaricrs 
of  the  city  ? Truth  calls  for  a system  of  siihter- 
ranean  telegraph  wires  like  that  whieli  Germany 
liuB  completed,  and  w hich  Russia  is  iiitrodueing. 

The  startling  intelligence  is  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don Ijattd  tliat  the  exterior  stone-work  of  West- 
minster Abbey  is  disintegrating  so  rapidly  that 
the  necessity  of  refacing  the  entire  structure  is 
imminent.  The  iiiiseliief  is  said  to  result  from 
the  deposit  of  particles  on  the  stone,  which  has 
given  to  the  walls  an  extremely  dark  appearance, 
and  in  some  unexplained  way  hastened  the  de- 
stroying effect  of  the  weather  on  the  surface. 

The  name  of  the  Abilene  (Texas)  newspaper  is 
the  Magnetic  Quill.  One  of  its  esteemed  con- 
tempoiiiries  is  the  JimjrdeaUe. 

Complaint  is  made  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try liecauso  the  Cotigressional  Record  does  not  ad- 
journ when  Congress  does.  Two  numbers  of  that 
publication  have  been  issued  since  the  adjoiini- 
nient,  in  one  of  which  a single  statesman  occu- 
pies, with  speeches  tliat  were  never  sfiokcn,  as 
nnieli  .space  as  there  is  in  an  ordinary  octavo  vol- 
ume of  about  five  tiundred  pages. 

The  chief  envoy  from  Madagascar,  who  po.sscs.s- 
es  fifteen  lionors  and  a name  with  ten  syllables, 
is  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Frelingliuyscii.  In  his  esti- 
mation, the  name  of  tlie  SwreUiry  of  State  con- 
tains sufficient  letters  to  place  him  at  least  a con- 
siderable distance  above  the  majority  of  liis  fel- 
low-citizens. 

An  extension  of  time  has  been  granted  recent- 
ly to  a company  funned  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  valley  in  wliich  the  city  of  Mexico  is. 
This  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards  aft- 
er the  conquest,  and  they  made  a cut  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  several  miles  long.  The  work 
occupied,  it  is  said,  a hundred  years.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  deepen  this  cut  sixty-five  feet,  at  a cost 
of  four  million  dollars.  The  Spanianhs  at  first 
attempted  to  tunnel  the  mountains,  but  tlie  water 
destroyed  the  tunnel’s  sides,  and  that  method 
was  abandoned.  The  Mexican  government  offers 
grants  of  money  and  laud  to  the  company  that 
sliall  succeed  in  draming  the  valley. 
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WHY  THE  DAISIES  AEE  WHITE. 

Once  on  a time  a quarrel  rose,  their  feet  scuffling  up  the  dust — men  struck  out 

’Tis  said,  between  impatient  Spring  of  work,  and  already  tired  of  the  position.  The 

And  thiU  old  gray-Vieard  Winter,  wlio  farm  looked  very  black  and  gaunt  as  the  twilight 

Yet  longer  to  his  throne  would  cling.  deepened  into  night,  and  the  trees  rustled  more 

“ My  turn  it  is,”  quoth  Mistress  Spring,  ominously  above  it,  as  though  they  had  some 

“To  reign,  and  clothe  tlie  earth  anew.  cognizance  of  evil  with  the  on-coming  of  the 

How  long  must  all  my  beauties  lie  dark  hours.  Presently,  to  the  amazement  of 

Concealed,  for  fear  of  such  as  you  V”  more  than  one  pair  of  watchful  ears  pricked  up 

. o,  . . , that  night,  the  old  dog  Carlo  was  heard  bark- 

Then  to  the  Sunbeams  coaxmgly  ■ ^ of  a mile  away,  and  it  was 

T furited  and  said.  To  you  alone  suspected  then  that  the  master  had  stolen  from 

I look  for  help  earths  chains  to  loose,  the  house  bv  the  garden  door,  and  gone  the  short- 

And  drive  this  loiterer  from  the  throne.”  s.and-hills  to  the  sea.  He  wished 

u smiling  face,  . j anv  more  adieii.x,  unless  he 

The  bunbeams  answered  to  her  call,  ^ack  again'to  take  care  of  his  prop- 

Aiid  though  old  W inter  battled  well,  ^^y  after  one  of  his  wild  walks  on  the  shore. 

His  kingdom  soon  began  to  fall. 

“But  if  YOU  think,”  he  coldlv  said,  The  inhabitants  were  not  certain,  and  did  not 

“ All  trace  of  me  to  wipe  'awav.  6®  search  of  him.  They  were  careful  folk, 

Mv  mcniorv  still  shall  haunt  and'  lie  *ho  did  not  care  for  walks  on  the  sands  after 

Upon  vour  mea.lows  day  bv  dav.”  the  awful  wind  tearing  across  hun- 

And  on  that  ni'dit  a mes.seii"er  dreds  of  miles  of  sea  at  them,  and  with  rank 

Bv  Winter  sent  to  Dalsvlaud  desolation  right  and  left— they  would  leave  all 

Upon  each  daisv  blossom  ‘laid  that  to  John  Woodhatch  with  great  pleasure. 

A sheet  of  snow  with  lavish  hand.  Presently  they  grew  tired  of  talking  over  the 

matter  even,  being  early  people,  witli  sleepy 
And  Mistress  Spring,  when  she  beheld  wives ; and  doors  were  shut,  and  lights  extin- 

The  souvenir  of  Winter's  reign,  guished  in  the  cottage  windows,  and  only  a few 

Smiled  as  she  softly  kis.sed  her  pets,  reckless  souls  without  wives,  or  without  much 

And  foiled  his  purpose  once  again ; care  for  them  or  for  the  morrow,  and  with  ex- 

For  in  tlie  heart  of  each  white  flower  tra  money — John  Woodhatch’s  money — to  spend 

She  laid  a bit  of  golden  sun,  upon  sour  beer,  proceeded  to  the  inn,  to  inspect 

And  bade  it  nestle  closely  there  the  strangers  again,  and  take  their  turn  at  drink- 

Until  sweet  daisy  life  was  done.  ing  hard.  And  the  great  old  farm  stood  like  a 

giant  house  beyond  them,  and  grew  blacker  and 

And  thus  the  fair  field  flower  grew,  blacker  with  the  night,  merging  itself  in  the 

Spring’s  golden  sunshine,  warm  and  bright,  night’s  density  at  last,  and  then  suddenly  and 


At  rest  forever  in  its  heart,  awfully  waking  up  to  light.  Waking  to  a deep- 

Tlie  while  its  leaves,  like  snow,  are  white.  red  light  of  hidden  flame  within,  which  shone 

Maky  D.  Brine.  forth  luridly  through  cracks  of  wooden  shutters 

_■  ■ --  ...  — and  fissures  in  the  doors,  and  above  the  shut- 

ters, where  the  strips  of  latticed  glass  were, 
nil?  TT  ni?  TTTQTIPP  * where  every  twisted  pattern  of  the  leaden 

HIL  IlAiAUO  Ui  dUOllVjI..  frames  became  distinctly  marked  by  a flieker- 
By  F.  W.  ROBINSON  '"1?  within,  until  the  glass  splintered  and 

, , shivered  with  the  heat,  and  smoke  and  sparks 

Autmob  or  CowABf*  CoNSotKNCE,  ’ f^^th  froHi  a dozen  parts  at  once, 

“Little  Kate  Kibuy,”  “ P^b  HuMAm  ^ incendiary 

having  been  at  work.  The  flames  made  steady 

progress  and  stole  like  fiery  serpents  from  room 
BOOK  THE  FOURTH.  to  room  and  corridor  to  corridor,  crackling  and 

THE  MOVING  OF  THE  HAND&  f"’’  «^™P  ? f P*?- 

gress;  and  drowsy  folk  within  a hundred  yards 
• dreamed  not  of  dire  disaster  till  the  hostler  of 

CHAPTER  IV.  '"“i  crossing  his  stable -yard,  was  startled 

bv  the  crimson  light  upon  the  cobble-stones, 
THE  END  or  FARM  FORLORN.  ’ 

Yes,  the  old  farm  had  looked  like  desolation  road  toward  the  farm,  as  though  the  vision  of 
lien  Reuben  Fladge  had  driven  away  from  it.  Judgment  had  come  suddenly  upon  liiiii.  It 


THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.* 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 

Autmob  or  “ Cowabi*  Consoiknce," 
“Little  Kate  Kieuy,”  “ Poob  Humanity,” 

“ Fob  Hbe  Sakk,”  etc. 

BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  MOVING  OF  THE  HAND& 


THE  end  or  FARM  FORLORN. 


wlien  Reuben  Fladge  had  driven  away  from  it.  Judgment  had  come  suddenly  upon  liiiii. 

The  absence  of  life  about  it  was  singularly  mark-  was  soon  known  then,  and  Skegs  Shore  w< 
ed,  although  human  life  had  only  vanished  in  the  up  to  active  life  with  its  first  wild  eiT  of  “ Fir 
afternoon,  and  it  was  not  yet  sundown.  And  All  Skegs  Sliore  became  busy  and  excited 
life  was  not  all  gone  from  it  even,  for  the  master  and  half  mad,  and  people  ran  to  and  fro  and 
of  Farm  Forlorn  had  locked  himself  in  with  his  shouted  “Fire!”  and  women  and  children 
household  gods  and  was  busy  after  his  fashion,  screamed ; and  those  in  other  villages  and  at 
In  the  cottages  round  about  the  farm,  and  in  Skegs  Shore  proper  woke  up  to  the  warning  in 


the  lower  level,  where  old  Spikius  had  died,  mak-  the  sky,  and  in  all  haste  made  for  Farm  Forloi 


ing  so  much  miscliief — all  the  mischief — in  his  — the  common  centre  of  disa.- 


last  helpless  days,  it  was  known  that  Master  ish  ongin 


Woodhatch  was  still  within  the  hou.se,  and  hence  ready  for  the  jouniei 
the  villagers  kept  in  the  background,  guessing  were  flashing  tlie  nt 
instinctively  that  tlie  master  wished  to  be  alone,  asking  for  assistance 


learthed  and  getting 


lady  W the  journey ; and  the  telegraph  w ires 
ere  flashing  the  news  to  busier  centres,  and 
iking  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  by  the  light 


But  in  the  cottages  and  in  the  road  before  the  of  his  own  burning  home  John  Wcwdhaich 

cottages  men  and  women  stood  in  groups  and  strode  away.  There  was  no  longer  darkness 

talkeil  the  matter  o\er,  and  speculated  on  the  in  his  path ; his  favorite  walk  w hen  his  mind 

reason  of  it  all,  and  why  John  Woodhatch  in  was  ill  at  ease — as  it  liad  been  so  many  times 

this  unseemly  haste  had  paid  tliem  in  full  of  all  in  his  life — was  .steeped  no  more  in  blackness, 

demands  and  done  with  them  forever.  but  aglow  with  crimson  and  gold,  where  the  wet 


t the  truth,  dreaming  not  of  what  sands  caught  tlie  reflection  of  the  sky  and  the 


a man  can  do  stung  to  his  heart’s  core  by  disap- 
pointment and  ingratitude,  being  only  aware  that 


vaves  grew  bright  with  it. 

He  stopped  once  and  looked  buck,  and  nmt- 


John  Woodlnitcli  was  a liberal  giver,  and  liked  tered,  “So  soon!”  and  then  resumed  his  way, 
odd  folk  and  prison  folk  about  him,  they,  with  Carlo  looking  up  at  him  ah  if  he  were  as  much 
the  facility  for  easy  lying  patent  to  ignorance  puzzled  by  the  master  as  those  who  had  served 
in  general,  constructed  their  own  history  of  the  him,  and  whom  he  had  left  behind  that  night 
case,  and  set  it  down  for  gospel.  Something  with  a grand  spectacle  of  flame  as  a wind-up  to 
had  been  found  out,  and  it  was  necessary  for  his  life  with  them. 

John  Woodhatch  to  get  clear  off.  Nothing  re-  He  had  not  the  sands  to  himself  now.  All 
markable  in  this,  for  there  was  something  to  be  Skegs  Shore  was  bent  on  sight-seeing ; a few  fig- 
found  out  in  most  of  the  lives  round  about  this  ures  ran  past  him  now-  and  then,  knowing  the 

place  — this  being  shadow -land,  and  these  its  short-cut  to  the  farm  as  well  as  he;  some  glan- 

shadows  — but  it  was  certain  the  master  must  eing  at  him  as  they  ran,  and  one  man  recogiiizing 

be  gone.  And  though  they  would  have  been  him  and  calling  out  his  name,  to  which  he  took 

glad  to  know  the  exact  facts  of  tlie  ease,  and  no  heed,  but  strode  on  more  rapidly.  Pre.sently, 
whether  murder  or  robbery  or  some  gigantic  when  he  was  close  upon  the  old  ship’s  skeleton, 
swindle  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  explanation,  some  one  darted  toward  him  lull  of  excitement 
still  in  the  aggrettate  thev  wished  John  Wood-  and  caught  him  by  tlie  arm.  There  was  no  need 


still  in  the  aggregate  they  wished  John  Wood-  and  caught  him  by  tlie  arm.  There  was  no  need 
hatch  viifffU  get  coniforlably  away  before  the  to  ask  who  it  was  that  .sUiyed  his  progress  thus 
“ slops”  from  Lincoln  or  Boston  came  and  col-  unceremoniously ; there  was  no  time,  had  John 
lared  him.  There  were  two  or  three  strangers  Woodhatch  been  in  ignorance,  for,  in  a husky, 
in  the  place  that  day  who  might  be  after  the  agitated  voice,  Reuben  Fladge  cried  out. 


master  already  and  have  warrant.s  in  their  pock-  I 
ets  for  him,  who  could  tell  ? One  man  professed 


" Master ! the  farm ! the  farm 
“What  are  you  doing  here?” 


0 be  there  out  of  curiosity,  and  another  to  have  I angrily ; “ why  are  you  lurking  about  this  spot — 


hcanl  of  sales  at  Farm  Forlorn,  and  have  come  why  ai 
too  late  in  the  day  to  drive  any  bargain  with  tlie  “ I 
owner,  but  they  were  men  who  sat  together  still  would 

in  the  tap-rooin  of  the  way-side  inn  and  looked  again ! 


t of  window  at  the  stragglers,  and  as  if  half  1 farm,  oil ! the  farm  is — ” 


ly  are  you  not  at  Bleathorpe,  as  I ordered  you  ?” 
“I  liave  been  waiting  for  you.  I knew  you 
mid  come  this  way ; I wanted  so  to  see  you  once 
ain  !”  he  cried.  “ You  won’t  be  angry  ? The 


afraid  of  them,  and  what  they  might  attempt 
in  the  way  of  rescue  presently.  Still,  they  were 


“Yes,  I know.  Don't  scream  over  it,”  said 
Woodhatch,  interrupting  him.  “ It  is  a fit  and 


men  who  might  be  brokers  balkeil  in  making  a proper  thing,  Fladge,  that  that  should  be  the  end 
seizure,  now  that  tlie  doors  and  windows  of  the  of  it.” 


place  were  closely  barred,  and  the  master  as  safe  i 
within  the  walls  as  in  a fortress. 


He  pointed  back  to  the  red  sky,  and  the  flames 
rising  brightly  in  it,  and  the  sparks  which  were 


The  people  talked  in  “ the  open,”  as  though  drifting  out  to  sea  in  one  continuous  stream  of 


they  had  some  inkling  they  should  see  the 


golden  flakes,  with  the  thick,  heavy  wreaths  of 


ter  again,  and  learn  more  of  him  and  his  mo-  smoke  following  tlicin  like  fate. 
sr  thav  wore  vigilant,  before  the  stars  shone  I “ Gb  moKter !”  cried  Fladtr 


ed  Fladge,  bursting  into 


out.  But  tlie  day  stole  away  and  the  stars  were  I tears ; “ you  have  burned  it  down,  then !” 


glittering  above  them,  ami  old  Carlo  was  heard 
iiUrking  within  the  farm-yaitl— a sign  of  life  and 
vigor  yet  at  the  old  place — when  one  or  two  strag- 
glers, getting  tired  at  last  of  keeping  tlie  respect- 


“ Yes,  I have.” 

“ Oh,  lor  1 what  will  they  do  to  you  for  that  ?" 
John  Woodhatch  laughed  .scornfully. 

Anything  they  like;  and  1 don’t  know  if  I 


fal  diaunce  which  they  had  maintained  ail  the  should  protest,”  he  answered.  “ But  there,  you 

w must  not  make  this  i^ise,  or  we  shall  have  many 

* Began  In  Haa^St^  ^anLi^Oi  1M6.  f ^ies  about  os.  I have  done  no  one  barm  in  this ; 


it  was  my  own  house,  bought  with  my  own  sav- 
ings, and  it  is  better  a ruin.  I choose  to  have  it 
a ruin,  Fladge,”  he  added,  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
the  better  to  impress  the  fact  on  his  companion’s 
mind ; “ and  when  you  hear  fools  and  liars  talk- 
ing about  this,  tell  tliem  so  from  me.” 

“ Why  did  you  burn  it  down  ?”  gasped  Fladge, 
glancing  at  his  master,  and  half  afraid  of  him 
and  his  manner,  which  was  new  to  him. 

John  Woodhatch  had  never  been  a man  to 
brook  much  questioning,  but  he  made  no  protest 
in  this  instance  to  Reuben  Fladge’s  inquiries. 
He  was  like  a man  anxious  to  explain  to  this  one 
being,  whose  brain  was  not  able  to  receive  them, 
the  motives  for  his  desperate  act.  His  anger  at 
the  sight  of  Reuben  liad  vanished,  and  his  voice 
was  low  and  earnest,  a.s  he  walked  on  with  Fladge, 
his  arm  still  linked  in  his. 

“ I burned  it  down,  Fladge,  l>ccau.se  in  that  house 
I had  met  nothing  but  grievous  shame  and  gross 
ingratitude,”  lie  said.  “ I wanted  — I,  a poor 
thief-ljorn  wretch  — to  act  as  God  Almighty  in 
tills  place  and  rule  as  king  and  savior.  I want- 
ed to  be  talked  of  as  a great  refoniier  of  bad 
lives — a wondrous  man,  who,  having  known  wlial 
crime  was,  and  what  temptation  was,  knew  best 
the  way  to  lead  poor  sinners  from  them.  -Ind  I 
knew  nothing — not  even  myself — and  have  been 
laughed  at  for  my  pains.  Do  you  thiuk  you  un- 
derstand me  y” 

“ Hardly,  sir — hardly.” 

“ Try  and  do  so  when  you  are  alone,  so  that 
you  can  tell  this  story  when  I am  a long  way 
from  Skegs  Shore.  For  you  are  left,  Fladge,  to 
fight  my  battles  here,  you  know,”  he  said ; “ you 
who  stood  by  me  to  the  very  end,  and  was  the 
one  friend  left  when  the  wreck  came.” 

“I — I don’t  understand,”  whimpered  Fladge, 
again,  “ I tran’t.  Where  are  you  going,  master  ? — 
tell  me  that.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

John  Woodhatch  did  not  reply  to  the.se  two 
extra  questions.  They  were  of  the  class  to  which 
he  would  hazard  no  reply.  But  lie  went  on  in 
his  own  way: 

“ You  will  go  to  Bleathorpe,  and  see  what  can 
be  done  there,  Reulxm,  and  you  will  take  care 
of  old  Carlo  for  me  till  he  dies,  I know.” 

“ Ay,  that  I will,”  Fladge  answereil. 

“I  had  intended  to  drown  him  here  to-night 
out  of  his  misery — the  misery  of  a master’s  loss, 
Fladge,  and  which  a dog  feels  most,”  he  mutter- 
ed to  liim.self ; “ bnt  your  lurking  here  to-uiglit 
has  .saved  the  little  life  that’s  left  him.” 

“ Ay,  is  that  it?”  said  tlie  troubled  Reuben. 

Here  John  Woodhatch  came  to  a full  stop,  and 
Fladge  and  Carlo  stopped  with  him. 

“ I was  rough  and  bearish  to  you  when  I saw 
you  first,”  Woo^lhatch  remarked.  “Let  me  say, 
with  my  gooii-bv  to  you,  that  I’m  sorry  you 
should  have  had  any  harsh  words  of  mine  to- 
night to  sting  you.  But  I am  not  myself  just 
now — and  I dare  say,”  he  added,  with  another 
short,  mocking  laugh,  “I  shall  never  be  quite 
myself  again.  Who  knows?” 

Fladge  regarded  him  wistfully.  As  John 
Woodhatch  held  out  his  hand  toward  him  in 
farewell  gixvtiiig  he  did  not  withdraw  his  own 
hands  from  the  poc-kets  into  which  a moment 
since  he  had  thrust  them. 

“ Why  can’t  I go  with  you  ?”  asked  Fladge. 

“ I have  said  it’s  impossible.” 

“You’ll  want  somebody — you  ain’t  fond  of 
your  own  conqiany — and  I’ll  never  say  a word 
or  do  a single  thing  to  make  you  say,  ‘ I’m  sorry 
I took  the  feller  with  me,’’’  plwided  Fladge. 

For  an  instant  John  Woodhatch  wavered,  al- 
thougli  Reuben  Fladge  was  not  aware  of  it. 

“ it  can’t  be.  At  all  events  just  now.  Per- 
haps,” he  added,  “I  may  write  to  you  in  time  to 
come — write  to  Bleathorpe,  where  you  will  be.” 

“ Ah ! that’s  no  good,”  muttered  Fladge. 
“You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“ Well,  good-by.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  Hull  for?”  asked 
Fladge.  “ You  said  you  was  going  to  Hull.” 

“ It’s  a handy  place  to  start  from,  and  the 
ships  sail  out  there  night  and  day,  hour  after 
hour,  to  new  worlds,  new  hope.',  new  lives.  And, 
Fladge,  I am  very  tired  of  the  old  life.  There,” 
lie  said,  “will  that  do?  I can  explain  no  more 
than  that.” 

“Yes.  I make  out — some  of  it”  answered 
Fladge. 

“Then  good-hy — and  God  make  a man  of 
you,  and  a good  man  !” 

‘‘Thank  you,  sir,” answered  fladge,  very  hum- 
bly, and  even  inclining  his  head,  as  a suppliant 
might  do  receiving  a benediction  from  his  priest ; 
“ thankee,  master,  and — God  ble.ss  you — allers  !” 

“ Thanks,  Fladgt? — I will  value  your  last  wish 
for  me.  And  good-by  again,”  he  said,  extend- 
ing his  hand  once  more.  “Why  the  devil  don’t 
you  say  gtjod-by  ?”  he  cried,  petulantly,  at  last. 

“ I ain’t  a-going  yet  awhile.” 

“ Blit  you  must.” 

“ My  way’s  your  way,”  said  Fladge.  “ There’s 
the  hoi-se  aud  trap  at  the  Swan,  and  I’ve  got  to 
fetch  it.” 

“ I’m  not  going  to  the  Swan.” 

“No,  but  you’re  going  that  way,”  replied 
Fladge,  still  persistent,  not  to  say  obstinate. 

John  Woodhatch  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
pressed  the  question  no  further.  He  walked  on 
moodily  toward  the  saiid-banks,  where  tlie  path- 
way met  the  sca-shore  and  led  to  the  village 
where  he  was  known  so  well,  and  where  Lucy 
Brake  had  lived  to  this  day.  A poor,  weak,  lov- 
ing,  warm-hearted  little  woman,  this  Lucy,  and 
not  fit  for  him  in  any  way,  he  thought  very  sud- 
denly and  remarkably  just  then,  but  the  only 
woman  in  all  his  life  wliom  lie  had  ever  thought 
of  loving,  and  would  have  made  an  idol  of,  in 
his  own  clumsy  way.  Where  was  she  now? ’he 
wondered.  And  why  had  she,  with  all  the  rest 
of  them,  gone  away  so  easily  from  him,  with  a 
few  commonplace  expressions  of  regret?  She 
might  have  guessed  they  would  never  meet  again 
— that  that  had  been  his  fixed  resolve  from  the 

hour  her  father  thought  ol  girisg  op  Skegs  Shore. 


He  walked  on,  thinking  of  her  gtilL  ud  Pluli  n 
and  Carlo  followed  in  the  rear. 
all  ablaze,  and  lighted  him  alone  the 
to  Skegs  Shore— the  old  gilt  tips  to  the  W 
upon  the  church  tower  seemed  like  little 
flame  that  night,  and  the  glass  windowi  ta  ^ 
quiet  village  were  bright  with  dancing 

There  had  been  a rare  race  of  the  ioMHui 
to  the  farm,  but  there  were  a few  dar^E^ 
dotting  the  main  street,  too  indolent  to  Sflw  the 
journey,  or  too  indifferent  to  sight-seeing,  or  with 
too  much  biLsinesa  at  home  upon  their  mind*- 
and  there  was  quite  a crowd  of  idlers  round  the 
doors  of  the  Swan,  all  talking  of  the  fire  and  of 
John  Woodhatch,  and  all  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  red  glare  in  the  skv.  One  or  two  more 
were  hurrying  in  the  di.stance  toward  the  railway 
station,  where  the  down  train  was  nearly  due- 
and  it  was  John  Wofidhatch  who,  seeing'  them! 
was  reminded  of  the  time,  and  took  longer  strides 
in  their  <hrection. 

But  the  inastiT  of  Farm  Forlorn  was  recog. 
nized  by  those  left  behind  in  the  old  village, and 
more  than  one  culled  out  his  name  as  he  stepped 
into  the  foreground,  and  a few  came  nmmn» 
after  him.  He  turned  abruptly  a.side,  with  the 
object  of  evading  them,  and  the  hundred  ques- 
tions which  would  be  hurled  at  him,  but  they  in. 
tercepted  him  at  right  angles,  and  were  in  front 
of  him  again,  two  men,  on  whom  he  had  never 
set  eyes  before,  standing  completely  in  his  way. 

“ Mr.  'Woodhatch,”  said  one  of  them. 

“Yes;  but  I am  pre.ssed  for  time,  and  have 
the  Hull  train  to  catch,”  he  said,  striding  by. 

“ Very  sorry,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  as  he  and 
his  companion  kept  pace  with  him,  “ but  you 
can’t  go  that  journey  yet  awhile.” 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“ V erv  sorry,  sir,”  he  said  again,  “ but  I am  a 
constable,  and  it’s  my  business,  and  my  unplea- 
saut  duty — to  arrest  you.” 

“ To  arrest  roe !”  exclaimed  John  Woodhatch. 

“Yes. sir;  that’s  it.” 

“ It  is  my  own  farm,  and  no  one’s  loss  but 
mine,  you  fool !”  he  thundered  forth. 

“ I don’t  know  anything  about  the  farm,  Mr. 
Woodhatch,”  said  the  officer ; “ mine’s  a different 
affair,  and  I liope  you’ll  come  quietly  with  us, 
and  save  all  fuss  and  bother.” 

He  glanced  at  the  stalwart  proportions  of  the 
farmer  and  trusted  sincerely  that  he  would. 

“What  is  your  charge?”  asked  John  Wood- 
hatch,  calmly. 

“ Murder.” 

“ Munier !”  repeated  the  accused  roan,  and 
“ Murder !”  echo^  Reuben  Fladge,  in  a higher 
key. 

“Yes,  sir.  The  old  Morris  Brake  business, 

I’m  sorry  to  say,”  replied  the  man,  still  deferen- 
tially ; “ and  you’ll  come  quietly,  I hope." 

“ Yes,”  replied  John  Wo^hatch,  “ quietly 
enough,  my  man.  I am  your  prisoner.” 


There  was  more  news  for  this  quiet  and  sleepy 
jiurt  of  green  old  Lincolnshire — this  dead-and- 
alive  Skeg.s  Shore,  where  news,  as  a rule,  flew  by 
and  left  no  trace,  like  carrier-pigeons  with  tidings 
for  a bu.'ier  sphere.  Moreover,  here  was  news 
to  be  transmitted  from  Skegs  Shore  to  English 
towns  ami  cities,  to  the  mighty  London  even, 
many  miles  away — news  which  might  interest 
folk  wlio  had  forgotten  this  dull,  flat  strip  of 
1‘oast,  but  remembered  sometliiiig  about  a mur- 
der near  it  year.-*  and  years  ago. 

And  now  the  murderer  was  discovered,  and 
the  whole  story,  with  strange  supplemental 
details  liorn  of  the  mighty  imaginations  of  de- 
scriptive reporters  paid  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
cropped  up  afresh  in  the  newspapers,  and,  Hea- 
ven be  praised  ! at  a .slack  time  of  year,  when  pol- 
iticians were  grouse-shobting,  or,  if  extra  energet- 
ic, wearying  provincial  and  scanty  audiences  with 
second-hand  platitudes,  stage  thunder,  aud  blue 
tire — with  dismal  prophecies  of  the  country  going 
to  ruin  for  not  taking  their  adrice,  or  hymns^ 
praise  and  glory  for  taking  it  implicitly, 
ing  none  the  better  for  it  just  at  present.  The 
Skegs  Shore  murder  came  as  a relief  to  the  wi^ 
and  water  of  the  dull  8ea.son,  and  people  talked 
of  it  and  grew  interested  in  it,  and  .saw  love  and 
jealousy  and  deep,  dire  revenge  in  it,  and  heaps 
of  mystery, 'and  all  the  component  atoms  of  a 
big  sensation.  , , 

It  w as  a murder  well  pieced  together,  a™  me 
general  public  gave  no  thought  to  the  possibiU  y 
of  the  innoc-ence  of  the  man  now  under  arrest. 
It  was  so  indisputable  a chain  of  evidence;  i 
was  as  everybody  had  thought ; it  was  as  clear  as 
day,  as  true  as  Gospel ; it  was  absolutely  ' 
John  Woodhatch  and  Morris  Brake  had 
rivals  for  the  affections  of  the  parson’s  daughter, 
and  when  the  former  had  discovered  tlie  seer 
iiian  iiige  of  his  pupil  with  the  object  of  ms  l<J‘  > 
he  had  waylaid  aud  killed  the  youth  who  had 
supplanted  him.  These  had  always  been  tM 
facts  of  the  case,  people  said  down 
shire;  but  in  the  absence  of  proof, 
liberal  expenditure  of  money,  and  an  . 

tempt  to  pose  as  a philaiithroiiist,  John 
hatch  had  almost  lived  down  the  first 
which  had  fastened  on  him.  And  then  the 
der  was  out,  and  the  proofs  rose  like  . 

the  grave  of  the  slain  man,  and  ^1 f 
the.white  light  of  God’s  day,  with  the  Han^o 
Justice  closing  on  the  guilty  one  at  l^t.  A g^ 
moral,  that  sin  should  not  have  all  its  ow  - 
and  that  there  was  retribution  to  follow  tne  com 
mission  of  it.  ... 

It  was  known  now  that  the  weapon  wi  . 
the  murder  was  committed  had 
the  sands,  and  that  the  name  of  John  W 
was  on  the  handle.  The  fanner  and  one 
Fladge,  a mere  tool  of  a stronger 
asserted,  had  been  seen  dig^  up 
dark  night  together,  aad  smking  rt  deeper 
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for  more  security.  There  was  an  old  cap  there 
also,  a something  Woodhatch  had  worn  probably 
by  way  of  a disguise,  and  the  weapon  had  been 
mis.sed  from  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  hidden 
here  in  preference  to  hurling  it  into  the  sea, 
which  would  have  ebbed  away  along  the  level 
sands  and  left  the  weapon  shining  on  the  sands 
with  the  next  outflow  of  the  tide.  The  murderer 
knew  that  very  well,  and  understood  tlie  coast. 
This  Reuben  Fladge  was  pi-obably  an  aeeonipliee, 
and  would  turn  Queen’s  evidence  when  frighten- 
ed a little  more,  the  good,  worthy,  perspicacious 
general  public  thought.  He  would  make  the 
whole  story  stronger,  having  been  bribed  heavily, 
for  even  a farm  called  Tolland’s  had  l)cen  seltleil 
on  him,  for  no  earthly  reason  that  any  one  could 
conceive,  save  as  a price  upon  his  silence. 

The  evidence  was  somewhat  weak  at  present, 
but  the  discovery  of  the  spud  would  lead  to  busi- 
ness. Already  it  had  Iteen  ascertained  that  John 
Woodhatch  was  not  at  his  farm  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  but  on  the  sands,  creeping  stealthily 
in  the  direction  of  Skegs  Shore ; and  the  police 
were  anxious  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Chadderton,  who  had  sat  up  for  him 
that  night,  and  who  had  evidently  disappeared 
from  Farm  Forlorn  rather  than  be  a witness  in 
the  case.  Here  was  another  party  bribed  and 
sent  out  of  the  w-ay,  John  Woodhatch  having  had 
an  inkling  that  the  deed  was  being  talked  about 
again,  and  himself  once  more  suspected.  A deep, 
designing  man  this  Woodhatch  — a desperate 
character,  and  ready  with  the  knife  even  as  a 
boy,  and  one  who  might  have  been  hanged  for 
murder  as  a boy  if  his  victim  had  not  been  mer- 
cifully spared.  They  had  all  his  antecedents  in 
the  papers  now — the  mighty  Press  had  him  by  the 
throat.  And  then  to  burn  down  the  farm,  and 
doubtless  with  many  pioofs  of  his  crime  therein ; 
to  pay  his  servants  heavily  to  keep  them  on  his 
side  in  case  of  an  arrest,  and  rescue  him — lest 
the  destruction  of  his  farm  should  not  divert  the 
attention  of  Skegs  Shore  folk  so  completely  from 
the  village  as  to  enable  him  to  slip  away  to  Hull, 
thence  to  take  ship  away  and  be  lost ! 

By  some  mysterious  means  he  had  been  warn- 
ed of  his  danger  early  on  that  day,  but  had  acted 
just  a little  clumsily  in  some  respects,  and  so  had 
come  to  grief.  Always  the  way  with  these  calcu- 
lating criminals ; a merciful  dispensation  it  was 
that  they  should  help  to  put  the  hangman’s  rope 
around  their  own  necks  when  left  to  their  nefa- 
rious devices. 

There  were  two  letters  found  upon  the  prison- 
er also,  it  was  said,  which  tended  to  implicate 
him  more  deeply  than  even  the  new  evidence 
which  had  cropped  up  to  his  detriment.  One 
letter  was  to  a Mrs.  Gregory  Dorward,  the  wife 
of  a deserving  youth  who  had  left  Farm  Forlorn 
probably  in  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  its  owner, 
telling  her  where  money  would  be  found  to  pay 
the  passage  out  to  Canada  of  herself  and  hus- 
band, and  hinting  that  they  were  better  away  out 
of  England,  and  might  rely  on  further  help  from 
him  when  they  required  it.  This  was  further 
-evidence  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  second 
letter — and  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  it  was 
thought  at  first — was  written  to  the  widow  of  the 
murdered  man,  who  also,  as  if  doubting  him  at 
last,  had  left  suddenly  for  Paris,  to  which  city 
the  letter  he  had  never  posted — as  though  he 
had  been  afraid  to  place  himself  in  her  power — 
was  addressed.  Herein  was  allusion  to  the  mur- 
der, as  the  motive  for  some  forgiveness  which 
he  had  asked  of  the  young  widow,  and  she  had 
gi'anted  him,  not  knowing  for  what  offense.  “ I 
knew  who  had  killed  Morri.s,  and  I kept  the  truth 
from  you  for  the  sake  of  your  own  peace,”  he 
had  written,  very  vaguely,  although  she  would 
guess  the  truth  at  once,  he  knew,  when  he  was 
far  away  from  England  and  beyond  all  chance  of 
capture.  Of  course  there  were  hypocritical  wish- 
es for  her  happiness,  allu.rions  to  old  tirae.s,  and 
the  old  love  he  had  ha<l  for  her;  words  of  long 
farewell,  and  words  which  were  incoherent,  or  of 
a meaning  which  only  Mrs.  Lucy  Brake  could 
satisfactorily  explain.  It  would  fie  necessary  to 
find  Mrs.  Gregory  Dorward  and  Mi-s.  Brake,  two 
beings  who  had  occupied  almost  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Mr.  Woodhatch  before  he  had  made  a 
bonfire  of  his  property.  They  would  throw  a 
light  upon  the  dark  cornel's  of  this  cause  celebre, 
and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  plot.  But  neither 
Mrs.  Gregory  Dorward  nor  Mi-s.  Moiris  Brake 
was  readily  discoverable.  The  Dorwards,  a dis- 
reputable gang,  as  it  transpired,  had  disappeare<l 
from  Bolter’s  Rents  a day  or  two  ago,  and  up  to 
present  date  the  Brakes  had  not  been  discovered 
in  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  first  examination  of 
John  Woodhatch  before  a bench  of  magistrates 
at  Lincoln  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers ; and 
the  facts,  more  or  less  distorted,  which  had  led 
to  his  arrest,  and  which  we  have  foreshadowed, 
were  set  before  many  dull  but  worthy  gentlemen. 

One  fact  was  startling,  for  a man  who  had 
maintained  some  position  in  the  county,  and 
whose  badly  packed  portmanteau — unmistaka- 
bly significant  of  sudden  flight  and  haste — was 
crammed  with  notes  drawn  from  his  own  bankers 
twenty-four  hours  before,  and  that  fact  was, 
the  prisoner  remained  completely  undefended. 
He  had  refused  to  send  for  his  solicitor  or  to 
employ  a counsel — it  was  not  worth  while,  he 
said;  and  it  was  remarked  in  court  that  he  re- 
garded the  whole  matter  apathetically,  as  if  he 
were  a half-interested  witness  in  the  case,  rather 
than  the  party  principally  concerned,  and  over 
whose  head  was  hanging  so  terrible  a charge. 
He  said  not  a word  to  criminate  himself,  which 
was  a wise  proceeding;  he  did  not  even  state 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  to  the  evidence  against 
him  he  listened  with  a languid  interest,  which 
must  have  been  sheer  aSectutiou,  skeptical  peo- 
ple thought. 

There  would  have  been  a lack  of  sensation  in 
the  whole  matter  altogether  had  not  the  prelim- 
inary bu-siness  been  enlivened  by  the  putting  of 
Reuben  Fladge  into  the  witness-box,  against  his 
will,  and  swearing  him  to  the  whole  truth,  and 


nothing  but  the  truth ; which,  to  all  outward 
seeming,  he  particularly  objected  to,  raving  and 
protesting  and  blundering  and  contradicting,  and 
feigning  to  be  idiotic ; even  rai.sing  the  ire  of 
Uie  bench  and  the  observant  public,  and  then 
convulsing  both  with  laughter. 

It  was  a bad  ease,  and  went  against  John 
Woodhatch  from  the  first.  This  Reuben  Fladge 
would  get  himself  into  trouble  presently,  it  was 
considered;  and  if  not  more  explicit  on  the  next 
occasion,  might  find  himself  in  the  dock  along 
with  his  master.  He  was  a bad  one,  had  once 
upon  a time  borne  the  worst  of  chai'acters,  and 
it  was  not  unlikely  had  had  something,  after  all, 
to  do  with  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Still, 
he  was  not  arrested,  although  detectives  were 
told  off  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him  until  the  next 
examination ; which  they  did,  and  found  it  dread- 
fully tiiesome  work,  Reuben  being  prone  to  long, 
swift  walks  of  twenty -five  miles  or  so  at  a 
stretch,  without  any  object  that  was  apparent, 
save  to  render  himself  disagreeable,  and  trot 
the  official  force  of  Lincolnshire  completely  off 
its  legs.  He  behaved  like  a madman  in  his  per- 
ambulations too — flinging  up  his  arms  and  rav- 
ing at  the  sky,  and  calling  for  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple to  come  and  help  his  master;  he  was  alto- 
gether “ playing  a pretty  game,”  it  was  asserted 
by  the  exhausted  police  detailed  to  follow  him, 
and  who  were  dead-beat  already.  Only  the  mas- 
ter of  Farm  Forlorn  was  calm  and  grave,  and 
terribly  at  his  ease.  He  would  see  no  one ; to 
those  who  came  by  special  order  to  see  him,  or 
wrote  to  offer  in  one  way  or  another  their  serv- 
ices or  sympathy  — there  were  a few  of  these 
folk,  to  his  great  surprise  — he  sent  word  to 
thank  them,  and  to  decline  their  kind  offers  of 
interposition  on  his  behalf.  In  his  cell,  under 
remand,  he  sat  and  thought  a great  deal,  but  he 
asked  no  one  for  the  news  beyond  his  prison  walls. 

“ What  does  it  matter  now  ?”  he  was  heard  to 
mutter  once  in  the  airing  yard,  when  he  was  tak- 
ing his  exercise  with  other  unfortunates  to  whom 
bail  had  been  refused,  and  on  whom  Justice — 
grand  and  stern  and  merciless  — had  laid  its 
mighty  hands.  “ What  does  it  matter  now  y” 

[to  iik  oontincku.] 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

Bv  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  SUMNER. 

VI. 

CONCERNING  SOME  OLD  FOES  UNDER 
NEW  FACES. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  is  one  long  story 
of  attempts  by  certain  persons  and  classes  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  power  of  the  state  so  as  to  win 
earthly  gnitifications  at  the  expense  of  others. 
People  constantly  assume  that  there  is  something 
metaphysical  and  sentimental  about  government. 
At  bottom  there  are  two  things  only  with  which 
government  has  to  deal.  They  are  the  property 
of  men  and  the  honor  of  women.  These  it  has 
to  defend  against  crime.  Tlie  capital  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  condition  of  all  welfare  on 
earth,  the  fortification  of  existence,  and  the  means 
of  growth,  is  an  object  of  cupidity.  Some  want 
to  get  it  without  paying  the  price  of  industry  and 
economy.  In  ancient  times  they  made  use  of 
force.  They  organized  bunds  of  robbers.  They 
plundered  laborers  and  merchants.  Chief  of  all, 
however,  they  found  that  means  of  i-obbery  which 
consisted  in  gaining  conti-ol  of  the  civil  organiza- 
tion—the  state — and  using  its  poetry  and  romance 
as  a glamour  under  cover  of  which  they  made  rob- 
bery lawful.  They  developed  high-spun  theories 
of  nationality,  patriotism,  and  loyalty.  They  took 
all  the  rank,  glory,  power,  anil  prestige  of  the 
great  civil  organization,  and  they  took  all  the 
rights.  They  threw  on  others  the  burdens  and 
the  duties.  At  one  time,  no  doubt,  feudalism  was 
an  organization  which  drew  together  again  the 
fragments  of  u dissolved  society;  but  when  the 
lawyers  had  ajiplied  the  Roman  law  to  modern 
kings,  and  converted  the  feudal  nobles  into  an 
aristocracy  of  court  nobles,  the  feudal  nobility  no 
longer  served  any  purpose. 

In  modern  times  the  great  phenomenon  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  middle  class  out  of  the 
mediteval  cities,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and 
the  encroachment  of  capital,  as  a social  power, 
on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  rank  and 
birth.  The  middle  class  has  been  obliged  to 
fight  for  its  rights  against  the  feudal  class,  and 
it  has,  during  three  or  four  centuries,  gradually 
invented  and  established  institutions  to  guaran- 
tee persottal  and  property  rights  against  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  kings  atid  nobles. 

In  its  turn  now  capital  is  becoming  a power  in 
the  state,  and,  like  every  other  power,  it  is  liable 
to  abuse  unless  restrained  by  checks  and  guaran- 
tees. There  is  an  insolence  of  wealth  as  there  is 
an  insolence  of  rank.  A plutocracy  might  be 
even  far  worse  than  an  aristocracy.  Aristocrats 
have  always  had  their  cla.s8  vices  and  their  class 
virtues.  They  have  always  been,  as  a clas.s, 
chargeable  with  licentiousness  and  gambling. 
They  have,  however,  as  a class,  despised  lying  and 
stealing.  They  have  always  pretended  to  main- 
tain a standard  of  honor,  although  the  definition 
and  the  code  of  honor  have  suffered  many  changes 
and  shocking  deterioration.  The  middle  class  has 
always  abhorred  gambling  and  licentiousness,  but 
it  has  not  always  been  strict  about  truth  and  pe- 
cuniary fidelity.  That  there  is  a code  and  stand- 
ard of  mercantile  honor,  which  is  (|uite  as  pure 
and  grand  as  any  military  code,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, but  it  has  never  yet  been  established  and 
defincil  by  long  usage  and  the  concurrent  sup- 
port of  a large  and  influential  society.  The  feud- 
al code  has,  through  centuries,  bred  a high  type 
of  men,  and  constituted  a caste.  The  mercantile 
code  has  not  yet  done  so,  but  the  wealthy  class 
ha,s  attempted  to  merge  itself  in  or  to  unitate  the 
feudal  class. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  wealth-power  has 


been  developed  while  the  moral  and  social  sanc- 
tions by  which  that  power  ought  to  be  controlled 
have  not  yet  lieen  developed.  A plutocracy  would 
be  a civil  organization  in  which  the  power  resided 
in  ca|iitul,  in  which  a man  might  have  whatever 
he  could  buy,  in  which  the  right,  intcre.sts,  and 
feelings  of  those  who  could  not  pay  would  be 
overridden. 

There  is  a plain  tendency  of  all  civilized  gov- 
ernments toward  plutocracy.  The  power  of  capi- 
tal in  the  English  House  of  Commons  has  steadi- 
ly increased  for  fifty  years.  The  history  of  the 
present  French  Republic  has  shown  an  extrordi 
nary  development  of  plutocratic  spirit  and  mea- 
sures. In  the  United  States  many  plutocratic 
doctrines  have  a currency  which  is  not  granted 
them  anywhere  else ; that  is,  a man’s  right  to  have 
almost  anything  which  he  can  pay  for  is  more 
popularly  recognized  here  than  elsewhere.  So 
far  the  most  successful  limitation  on  plutocracy 
has  come  from  aristocracy,  for  the  prestige  of 
rank  is  still  great  wherever  it  exists.  The  social 
sanctions  of  aristoci'acy  tell  with  great  force  on 
the  plutocrats,  more  especially  on  their  wives  and 
daughters.  It  has  already  resulted  that  a class 
of  wealthy  men  is  growing  up  in  regard  to  whom 
the  old  sarcasms  of  the  novels  and  the  stage  about 
parvenus  are  entirely  thrown  away.  They  are 
men  who  have  no  superiors,  by  whatever  standard 
one  chooses  to  measure  them.  Such  an  interplay 
of  social  forces  would  indeed  be  a great  and  hap- 
py solution  of  a new  social  problem  if  the  aristo- 
cratic forces  were  strong  enough  for  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task.  If  the  feudal  aristocracy,  or 
its  modern  representative,  which  is,  in  reality,  not 
at  all  feudal,  could  carry  down  into  the  new  era 
and  transmit  to  the  new  masters  of  society  the 
grace,  elegance,  breeding,  and  culture  of  the  past, 
society  would  certainly  gain  by  that  course  of 
things  as  compared  with  any  such  rupturo  be- 
tween past  and  present  as  occuri'ed  in  the  French 
Revolution.  The  dogmatic  radicals  who  assail 
” on  principle”  the  inherited  social  notions  and 
distinctions  are  not  serving  civilization.  Society 
can  do  without  patricians,  but  it  can  not  do  with- 
out the  patrician  virtues. 

In  the  United  States  the  opponent  of  plutocracy 
is  democracy.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has 
the  power  of  capital  come  to  be  discussed  in  its 
political  aspects  as  it  is  here.  Nowhere  else  does 
the  question  arise  as  it  does  here.  I have  given 
some  reasons  for  this  in  former  papers.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  is  the  danger  of  a plutocracy  as  for- 
midable as  it  is  here.  To  it  we  oppose  the  power 
of  numbers  as  it  is  presented  by  democracy.  De- 
mocracy itself,  however,  is  new  and  experimental. 
It  has  not  yet  existed  long  enough  to  find  its  ap- 
propriate forms.  It  has  no  prestige  from  an- 
tiquity such  as  aristocracy  possesses.  It  has,  in- 
deed, none  of  the  surroundings  which  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  deinoci-acy 
is  rooted  in  the  physical,  economic,  and  social 
circum.stances  of  the  United  States.  This  coun- 
try can  not  be  other  than  democratic  for  an  indef- 
inite period  in  the  future.  Its  political  processes 
will  also  be  republican.  The  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple for  democracy  makes  them  blind  and  uncritic- 
al in  regard  to  it,  anil  they  are  as  fond  of  the  po- 
litical fallacies  to  which  democracy  lends  itself  as 
they  arc  of  its  sound  and  correct  interpretation, 
or  fonder.  Can  democracy  develop  itself  and  at 
the  same  time  curb  plutocracy  f 

Already  the  question  presents  itself  as  one  of 
life  or  death  to  democracy.  Legislative  and  ju- 
dicial scandals  show  us  that  the  conflict  is  already 
opened,  and  that  it  is  serious.  The  lobby  is  the 
army  of  the  [ilutocracy.  An  elective  judiciary  is 
a device  so  much  in  the  interest  of  plutocracy 
tliat  it  must  be  regarded  as  a striking  proof  of 
the  toughness  of  the  judicial  institution  that  it 
has  resi.sted  the  corruption  so  much  as  it  has. 
The  caucus,  convention,  and  committee  lend  them- 
selves most  readily  to  the  purposes  of  interested 
speculators  and  jobbers.  It  is  just  such  ma- 
chinery as  they  might  have  invented  if  they  had 
been  trying  to  make  political  devices  to  serve 
their  purpose,  and  their  processes  call  in  question 
nothing  less  than  the  po.ssibility  of  free  self-gov- 
ernment under  the  forms  of  a democratic  republic. 

For  now  I come  to  the  particular  point  which 
I desire  to  bring  forward  against  all  the  denun- 
ciations and  complainings  about  the  power  of 
chartered  corporations  and  aggregated  capital. 
If  charters  have  been  given  which  confer  undue 
powers,  who  gave  them?  Our  legislators  did. 
Who  elected  these  legislators?  We  did.  If  we 
are  a free,  self-governing  people,  we  must  under- 
stand that  it  costs  vigilance  and  exertion  to  be 
self-governing.  It  costs  far  more  vigilance  and 
exertion  to  be  so  under  the  democratic  form, 
where  we  have  uo  aids  from  tradition  or  prestige, 
than  under  other  forms.  If  we  are  a free,  self- 
governing  people,  we  can  blame  nobody  but  our- 
selves for  our  misfortunes.  No  one  will  come  to 
help  ns  out  of  them.  It  will  do  no  good  to  heap 
law  upon  law,  or  to  try  by  constitutional  provisions 
simply  to  ab.stain  from  the  use  of  powers  which 
we  find  we  always  abuse.  How  can  we  get  bad 
legislators  to  pass  a law  which  shall  hinder  bad 
legislators  from  passing  a bad  law?  That  is 
wlmt  we  are  trying  to  do  by  many  of  our  pro- 
posed remedies.  The  task  before  us,  however,  is 
one  which  calls  for  fresh  reserves  of  moral  force 
and  political  virtue  from  the  very  foundaUons  of 
the  social  body.  Surely  it  is  not  a new  thing  to 
us  to  learn  that  men  are  greedy  and  covetous,  and 
that  they  will  be  selfish  aud  tyrannical  if  they 
dare.  The  plutocrats  are  simply  trying  to  do 
what  the  generals,  nobles,  and  priests  have  done 
in  the  past — get  the  pow6r  of  the  state  into  their 
hands  so  as  to  bend  the  rights  of  others  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
same  old  foes — the  vices  and  pni  niiiins  of  human 
nature.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  mischievous 
fallacies  in  this  country  has  been  the  uotiun  that 
we  arc  better  than  other  nations,  and  that  govei-n— 
ment  has  a smaller  and  easier  task  here  than  nlnp. 
where.  This  fallacy  has  hindered  us  from  recog- 


nizing our  old  foes  as  soon  as  we  should  have 
done.  Then,  again,  these  vices  and  passions  take 
good  care  here  to  deck  themselves  out  in  the 
trappings  of  democratic  watch-words  and  phrases, 
so  that  they  are  more  often  greeted  with  cheers 
than  with  op]x>sition  when  they  first  appear. 
The  plan  of  electing  men  to  represent  us  who 
systematically  surrender  public  to  private  inter- 
ests, and  then  trying  to  cure  the  mischief  by 
newspaper  and  platform  declamation  against  cap- 
ital and  corporations,  is  an  entire  failure. 

The  new  foes  must  be  met,  as  the  old  ones  were 
met,  by  institutions  and  guarantees.  The  problem 
of  civil  liliertv  is  constantly  renewed.  Solved 
once,  it  re-appears  in  a new  form.  The  old  con- 
stitutional guarantees  were  all  aimed  against  king 
and  nobles.  New  ones  must  be  invented  to  hold 
the  power  of  capital  to  that  responsibility  with- 
out which  no  power  whatever  is  consistent  with 
liberty.  The  judiciary  has  given  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  that  it  is  competent  to  the  new 
duty  which  devolves  upon  it.  The  political 
mountebanks  who  indulge  in  platform  denuncia- 
tions of  capital  desire,  of  course,  to  adopt  fierce 
measures  which  could  be  paraded  for  political 
effect.  Such  measures  would  destroy  capital  and 
impair  the  most  essential  interests  of  society. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  at  all  to  despair  lest 
the  remedies  which  the  courts  afford  may  not 
prove  adequate  to  the  protection  of  rights  against 
any  tyranny  or  insolence  of  capital.  On  the  side 
of  political  machinery  there  is  no  hope,  but  rather 
fear.  On  the  side  of  constitutional  institutions 
there  is  ground  for  hope.  It  is  no  new  thing  to 
find  that  institutions  are  the  real  safeguard  of 
liberty  aud  rights  whenever  the  latter  are  ui 
danger.  

OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

8TEAM-H  EATING. 

The  subject  of  steam-heating  is  one  that  has 
attracted  much  popular  interest,  and  will  attract 
more  aud  more,  because  by  the  use  of  steam  and 
hot-water  pipes  it  is  possible  to  distribute  heat  on 
the  grandest  scale,  even  to  the  warming  of  whole 
towns  from  central  boilers,  and  at  a moderate 
expense  for  fuel.  The  system,  properly  managed, 
is  both  sanitary  and  economical. 

The  cause  of  the  great  efficiency  of  heating  by 
steam  or  hot-water  pipes  is  found  in  the  great 
capacity  of  water  to  store  up  latent  heat.  Water 
has,  in  other  words,  a great  specific  heat — great- 
er, indeed,  than  that  of  any  other  substance.  It 
boils  at  212°  F.,  the  barometer  standing  at  30 
inches.  But  after  it  has  reached  212°,  and  be- 
fore it  begins  to  pass  into  steam,  it  has  absorbed 
the  further  amount  of  966°  of  heat,  called  latent 
because  the  thermometer  does  not  show  it.  But 
it  is  all  there,  the  212°  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer and  the  966°  not  indicated,  and  of  this 
entire  quantity,  1178°.  the  greater  part  is  avail- 
able for  the  heating  of  our  dwellings  by  means 
of  .steam  or  hot-water  pipe.s. 

We  may,  indeed,  use  considerably  higher  tem- 
peratures than  these  by  making  the  apparatus 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  steam  pressure.  This 
is  often  done  when  it  is  desired  to  warm  the  walls 
of  a room  or  building  more  rapidly  than  the  air, 
as  I have  said  is  the  case  when  the  source  of  heat 
is  at  a comparatively  high  temperature.  Steam 
by  itself  can  be  heated  to  a very  high  degree  with 
comparative  safety,  because  its  rate  of  expansion, 
like  that  of  other  gases,  is  moderate.  Water  can 
not  be  greatly  heated  with  safety,  because  each 
added  degree  of  heat  makes  new  steam,  and  the 
pressure  soon  runs  up  to  a dangerous  point.  For 
very  prompt  and  effective  warming  of  lai^e  spaces, 
ami  for  the  tran.sport  of  heat  to  a great  distance, 
steam-heating  is  therefore  the  best.  But  the 
principle  in  each  case  is  the  same — the  steam 
and  the  hot  water  in  cooling  give  up  their  gener- 
ous treasure  of  latent  heat.  It  is  by  this  myste- 
rious virtue  that  a bottle  of  hot  water  will  keep 
one’s  feet  warm  so  much  longer  than  the  same 
amount  of  sand  or  other  solid  substance,  heated 
to  an  equal  degree  according  to  the  thermometer. 

For  ordinary  warming  the  hoUwater  pipes  are 
preferable  to  steam  pipes,  because  they  do  not 
overheat  the  air,  and  arc  less  likely  than  steam 
pipes  to  get  out  of  order.  They  are  rather  cheer- 
less things  in  the  living-rooms,  but  they  arc  an 
efficient  contrivance  for  heating  large  houses,  and 
especially  for  the  halls.  A temperature  of  300°  F. 
can  readily  lie  had,  if  desirable,  in  the  coils  of  the 
ordinary  hot-water  apparatus.  This  is  a simple 
thing,  as  generally  made : it  is  a circuit  of  clo^ 
inch  tubing  filled  with  water.  A coil  of  this  is 
exposed  to  the  furnace  heat ; the  warmed  water 
rises  and  flows  through  the  upper  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, returning  below,  and  partly  cooled,  to  the 
furnace  for  a fresh  supply  of  heat,  and  so  the 
circuit  goes  on  continually.  A “low-pressure 
gravity  apparatus,”  *.  e.,  one  without  an  outlet, 
with  a thorough  circulation,  and  requiring  no  me- 
chanical means  to  return  the  water  to  the  boiler, 
is  a very  complete  and  economical  heating  appa- 
ratus. Baldwin  likens  it  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  “ the  boiler  being  the  heart,  the  steam  jiipes 
the  arteries,  and  the  return  pipes  the  veins."  It . 
is  safe  and  noiseless,  and  retiuircs  little  trouble 
to  manage  it. 

But  it  is  for  the  heat  supply  not  merely  of  the 
largest  buildings,  as  of  a.sylums  and  hospitals,  but 
of  whole  villages,  towns,  and  cities  even,  that  the 
system  of  steam-heating  promises  to  be  ni'nilable. 
The  features  of  the  plan  arc  (1)  great  fires  and 
boilers  at  a central  station,  where  the  hc.n  canJie 
produced  in  the  most_cconomii'nl  way  and  ujioii 
a grand  scale,  and  (2)  a system  of  radiating  pip<  a 
so  protected  by  felt,  paper,  a.‘»be!*te*s-»ikl.atoft*. 
pheric  air  that  little  of  the  tno  »»  lii.nt-rtinvi-rr-J 

This  liuimiinl  iinludiyit  i-s 

-can  bedistributedrwatiiiiiikuiuch  lojii^' nB&imci, 
to  all  the  house?  within  the  vr 

more,  at  Itss  asftettttt  thairrtffl^^W  tlw  same 
■ amount  of  heat  paadueaifatii  lofietHB 
and  cellar  furnaca. 
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large  scale  in  more  than  one  place,  as  in  the  cities  of  Detroit  and 
Lockport.  In  the  latter  place  two  hundred  houses  were  heated 
from  a central  boiler.  Four  tons  of  hard  coal  per  day  were  used. 
The  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler  was  kept  at  thirty-five  pounds 
during  the  winter.  There  were  three  miles  of  main  piping  leading 
up  to  the  various  points  of  consumption ; the  supply  pipes  from 
these  mains  were  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  three-quar- 
tcr-inch  pipes  were  used  in  the  houses.  Loss  of  heat  was  prevented 
by  a first  wrapping  with  asbestos  paper,  a second  with  Russian 
felt,  a third  witli  Manila  paper,  and  the  whole  was  incased  in  timber 
tithing  bored  out  three  quarters  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  pipes 
and  their  coverings,  so  as  to  include  a jacket  of  atmospheric  air 
as  a further  protection.  Injury  from  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  pipes  according  to  varying  temperatures  was  guarded 
against  by  using,  at  intervals  of  every  one  or  two  hundred  feet, 
extension  or  “telescopic"  joints.  The  pipes  were  then  laid  in  the  I 

ll^  D i gitized  by  OlC 


streets  like  gas  or  water  mains.  The  los.s  of  heat  was  snrpri.singlv 
small.  “ In  a house  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  boilers  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  could  be  raised  to  boiling  heat  in  throe  min- 
utes by  the  passage  of  the  steam  through  a perforated  nozzle 
plunged  into  the  bucket.”  The  laid-on  steam  was  used  for  cook- 
ing  purpose.s,  for  boiling,  and  even  for  baking.  For  warming  the 
houses  the  ordinary  system  of  inch  pipes  arranged  verticalTy  as 
ra(3mtors  was  employed. 

The  working  expenses  consisted  of  the  coal  and  two  firemen’s 
wage.s.  The  company  laid  their  pipe.s  up  to  the  houses,  the  con- 
sumer having  to  pay  for  all  the  internal  fittings.  In  an  eio'ht- 
roomed  house  these  cost  ftlKO;  in  larger  houses,  with  more ''ex- 
pensive finishings,  about  SSfM)  were  paid.  A meter  in  each  building 
indicated  the  total  consumption  of  steam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  economy  in  principle  mav  be 
secured  by  thus  supplying  heat  from  a central  source,  and’ the 


great  experiment  now  in  progress  in  New  York  city  will  be  watch- 
ed with  much  interest  by  tho.se  who  are  weary  of  struggling  with 
stoves  and  kitchen  ranges.  Tirrs  Mrxsos  Coax. 


MUSSULM.AN  PI? AYER  AT  SEA. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  beautiful  form  of  invoca- 
tion used  by  pious  Mussulmans  at  sea ; 

“O  Allah ! 0 Exalted ! O All-jmwerful ! Thou  art  my  God,  and  suf- 
ficient unto  me  is  the  knowledge  thereof.  We  pray  Thee  for  safci.' 
in  our  goings  forth  and  in  our  comings  in,  our  works  and  designs, 
our  dangers  and  doubts. 

“Subject  unto  us  this  sea, ns  Thou  didst  subject  the  deep  unto 
Mose.s,  and  subject  unto  us  all  the  seas  in  earth  and  heaven,  the 
sea  of  Life  and  the  sea  of  Futurity,  O Thou  who  reignest  over  ev- 
erything, and  unto  w horn  all  things  return  I” 
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CRATEFUL-COMFORTINO. 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IN  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

Do.  Ei>win  F.  Vobk,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  “I  have 
pruFicribed  it  for  many  ot  the  vanone  forme  of  ncrvone 
debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good.’’— [Adc.] 


BREAKFAST. 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  natnral  laws 

.1 — operations  of  digestion  and  nntri- 

uf  application  of  the  fine  properties 
^ocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  onr 
- delicately  flavore«l  hevenige 
as  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is 
use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
he  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
d'every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
floating  around  us  ready  to 
Is  a weak  point  We  may 


TRUE  MERIT  ALONE 

Has  given  Allcock’s  Poroits  Pi.astf.b.'!  the  largest 
sale  o{  any  external  remedy  in  the  world.  If  you 
have  been  using  other  kinds  of  plasters,  one  trial 
of  “ Allcock’s”  will  convince  you  of  their  won- 
derful superiority. — [Arfv.] 


tlon,  and  by  a careful  application  of  th 
of  well  - selected  Coco" 
breakfast  tables  with 
which  may  save  ‘ ‘ 
by  the  judicious 

constitiitio" 

unoneh  to — 

of  subtle  maladies 

attack  wherever  th...„  ...  - - ., 

escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  oiirsclvt^  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished 
frame.” — Ort’f  .Srrrice  Omrttf. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  In 
tins  only  (X-lh.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus; 
JAMES  EPFS  & Ca,  Homasopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


Imparts  the  most  delicloua  taste  and  zest  to 
EXTRACT 

ot  a LETTER  from  oowTiaw 

a MEDICAL  GEN-  H SOUPS, 

TLEMAN  at  Mad-  ■! 
raa,  to  his  brother  GRAVIES, 


WORCESTER, 
May,  iwd. 


“TcUlIe  A & PER- 
RINS that  their 
sauce  Is  highly  es- 


A FINE  HAIR  DRESSING. 

CoooAiN*  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  and  Is  also  a 
reparation  unequalled  for  the  eradication  of  dandruff, 
’he  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extract*  con- 


vion  of  dandruff. 

j _.t’e  Flavoring  Extract*  con- 

in  their  parity  and  great  strength.— [Ada.] 


teemed  In  India, 
and  Is  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  pala- 
table, as  well  as  the 
most  wholesome 
sauce  thatlsmade.” 


•‘Brown’b  Bronohial  Teooiibs”  have 
ence  on  the  inflamed  parts,  giving  relie 
Colds,  and  the  varioue  Tliroat  troubles  t( 
ers  and  Public  Speakers  are  liable.  Sold 
-lAdv.] 


PATSffT  BrniMO  nVo. 


•^KSThtmi. 

IlIkKH 


snfiiSK 


HNARV  richness  and  permanence  make 
Q exceedingly  economical  cologne.— [Adc.] 


Signature  is  on  every  bottle  of  GENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  used  throughout  the  world. 


iiiA/fTim  ei 


TiiousAnns  of  people  testify  to  the  merits  of  Piso’i 
Cure  for  Consumption.— [Adv.] 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
NEW  YORK. 


<(»(•<  ig  TUOUPSO! 


C.  C.  SiiATKR,  Furrier,  103  Prince  Street,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  Fur  Fashion  Book  free  to  any  address.— [Jde.] 


BF*  Hewnre  or  parties  endeavoring 
v^>n  Wavra  reprearntlng  them  to 
Thompaon  Wave,  aa  1 do  not  allow  on 
Dealer  to  ocll  my  gooda. 

HEADqOARTERB  OF 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON, 

Yo.  39  Ea»t  14th  Str^t,  YEW 


HAS  NO  EQUAL  ss  an  OINTMENT  or  SALVE 
for  the  dressing  of  Wounds,  Sores.  Bums,  Scalds, 
Cuts,  Bruises,  Files,  Tumors,  Chilblains.  Bunions, 
Nasal  Catarrh.  Sore  Throat.  Croup.  Dlptherla.  and 
Pleurisy,  all  Skin  Diseases, Tetter.Eczema, Barbers 
Itch  and  Bites  of  Insects.  Internally  for  all  Bron- 
chial troubles.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Manufactured  tw 
Bikohsjitcm  OiLREFixiyo  Co.  Binghamton,  N.Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Large  sizes  for  circulars,  A 
For  pleasure,  money-makii 
old.  Everytliing  easy,  prii 
tions.  Stmd  4 stamps  for  < 
' Presses,  Type,  Cards,  &c., ti 
KEINKY  A I’O.,  Me 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAK£R'S 


TRKASI  UY  orKNUiVLKDOK 


s CABLF.TOV  

JTiIK  »K8T  BZM.IMO  HOOK  KVKR  KNOWN.  Tilt 

r*(orf;«f  discortid.  Ciicnlars  fro<-.  Agents, 
G.  \Y.  CARLETON  * CO.,  Publishers,  N.  Y 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADK 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCE.S. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  Invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
In  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  "I* 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  gmieful.”-See  ‘‘.Medical  Pre88,”“Laiicet,’’ 
“Britisli  Medical  Journal,”  Ac. 

CAU'noN'.— Ceiiuine  only  with  the  fac-slmile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
I.*l)el.  This  caution  Is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  clieap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  TobeliadofallStorekeeper^Orocers, 
and  Cbemisis.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO.,9  Fenchnrcli 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wliolesale  in  New  York  hy  PARK  A TILFORD, 

SMITH  A VANDKHBF.EK.  ACKER,  MERHALL,  A 

CONDIT.  McKE.ssoN  A ROBBINS.  II.  K.  A F.  B. 

TllL’UBEU  A CO.,  \V.  H.  SCIIIEFFELIN  A CO. 


int  New  Set  of  Cards  for  3c. 

, H.  PRINGLE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


address 


stamp. 


'Warranted  abBolutely  purb 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Ollhas  been  removed.  It  has /Area 
timti  the  ttrengih  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 


SANFORD’S  RADICAL  CURE, 


>rlcftn  Balsamic  Diatlllatlon 
i‘l,  American  Pine,  CanadJ- 

roI<l,<  lover  Blossom,  etc., 

e Relief  and  Permanent  Cure  oI 
arrli,  from  a Simple  Hcs^old  or 
.OSS  of  Smell,  Taste,  and  Hearing, 
is,  and  Incipient  Consumption, 
iites  in  any  and  every  case.  Noth- 
eful,  fragrant,  wholesome.  Cure 
nppli<  mion,  and  is  rapid,  radical. 

eal'c^unsono  Box  Catarrhal  Sol- 
H Inhaler,  all  In  one  package,  of 
;1 . .\sk  for  Sanfoud^s  IUdicai. 


The  Great  Arne; 
of  Witch  Haze 


■ RICP  nKaCHIPTIOW— «0®A«®  CItAWn,  Styl. 
•b«d;  Ttareo  atriBga,  wsirtt,  wlion  boxed  o«r  1.090  ^ooiel*. 

«,  ell  ronnil  comers  ; besutirnlly  Careed  Lez«  aud  Lyre  ; heavy  .Serrenl 


Overcome  all  trouble  wltli 


enlt  In  making  many  ealee  lie  siileniiiat  be  admired.  Other  Hanuracturera'  Catalogue  Price  abuol  St.OOO. 
CATAI-OCiVE  PRICE. 

A SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER. 

smlt  me  ONLY  $225.00,  and  the followlnar  Due-bill,  within  10  days  from  ^te, 
I to  send  list  of  10  persona  of  your  acquaintanca  who  hava  rt^o  P anofortea, 
B received  your  Instrument  and  are  aatlafledy  I will  box  and  you  thie 
lalMns  you  a receipted  bill  In  full  for  $297.50)  with  Stool,  Book  and  Music, 


STITF  CUFFS. 


Ask  your  Jeweller  for  them, 
and 


TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


Just  published,  the  largest  and  most  completi 
logne  of  all  sporting-g  >o3h  ever  issued— ns  Law 
nis,  Base-Ball,  Archeiy,  Cricket,  Foot-Ball,  P; 
bating,  and  Gymnasium  and  Firemen’s  Goo< 
all  the  latest  novelties.  228  laree  pages,  60 
Instrations,  on  line  tinted  paper.  Price,  by  mail, 
PECK  A SNYDER,  126  to  130  Nassau  St. 


YOUR  GUARANTEE 


KBENJ.  PIKE’S  SONS, 

OPTICIANS. 

928  Broadway,  N".  Y, 
Spectacles  and  Eyc-Gla*«e8,  wit! 
flnesl  quality  glasses  or  Braziliar 
Pebbles.  Telescopes,  Microscope* 
Magic  Lantcnis,  Ac. 

nil  us  yuur  address  on  a postal  card,  and  we  wil 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Phda.,  Mannfr.  of 


J.  W.  HOUGHTON.  1118  Market  8t.  Phfla^Mmm^ 

WOOD-CARPET 

the  VEBY  best  MATEBI-VI^FO^ 

BOROERSDIICC 


FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

1 1 J A n ^ laxative  and  refreshing 

I llfl  A K Lozenge 

I If  I M II  for  Constipation, 
bile,  h.mdnche,  hemorrhoid*, 

I . , cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

n I L Kl  Prepared  by  E.  GRILLON, 
If  I L IM  Sole  Proprietor, 

* Pharmacien  de  1”  ClasBe 
de  In  Facultii  de  Paris, 

ill  I n X I r"<-'  RambiUeau,  Patia. 

II  I 1 1 INI  DruggisU. 

1 I L LU  IV  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
nal  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 


W -FOR- 

Also  lor  Cover^w  Pnrlorj, 
Bath  Rooms,  f.lbriirii‘.^l 


Iceii,  Htairn,  btorw, 

of  

10  Carai.jtfieitjtuditl, 

^andloveettpria*^ 
"Wtf,  10c.,  ® prtiw** 

, Clinton  viUSfC<”^' 
10  two  alike. 
Meriden.  Ct 


JSBywiKMfK 

irt/AggeA order.  Cuaxo-v  Uao*.  * Co- 
r f\  Elegant  Genuine  Chromo  Cards, 
tjU  with  name.  10c.  SNOW  A CO. 


•iTBe  very  particular  to  give  Name,  Post  Office,  County,  State,  Freight  Station  and 

U to  «mit  by  B«Dk  Drnfl,  po,t  Offloe  Honey  Order,  Begletered  Letter.  Expreee  prepaid,  or  by  Beak  Check.  Yon  niey  er 
dL'^*Q^Uy,"bBn*(»1l!L*i^cWpVteV%HoTlDINO*OBD(!B'l9  OI^nVoW?**^  Addrea.  or  Call  tha  MaBufaptai 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


LOW  PRICED  AT  LAST 


Bale  by  all  HrtigjrlBtB  and  bini  nmJ  cage  dcalen?.  I 
SaceutB.  Oepotf  582  HudKou  Street,  N. 
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RIDLEYS’, 


THE  BRADLEY 


SPECIAL  DISPLAY 


SPRING  NOVELTIES, 


All  LA  / 


IN 

trimmed  millinery. 

OVER  3000  DIFFERENTLY  TRIMMED 


bonnets 


ROUND  HATS 


ISO  TWO  ALIKE), 

Small  Bonnets, 

Poke  Bonnets, 

Bound  Hats, 

TRIMMED  IN  ALL  THE  NEW  COLORS: 
OR4NGE.  LEMON.  SHRIMP,  PINK,  TOBACCO, 
royal  blue,  new  bronze,  and  CINNAMON. 

ALSO,  TRIMMED  COMBINATION  GILT, 


THREE  STYLES?: 

nr  Flnt.Cla.K  ,,.p 

BRADLEU'ca 


SYIIACUSE,  N.  Y 
established  1832. 


THE  IXEQUALLEI) 

/‘HOUSEHOLD” 

Sewing-Machin  8, 

MANUPAOTBKF.D  BY 

IIOC^EUOLD 


NO  DANGER  OF  A MILK  FAMINE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Although  the  Orange  County  shipments  are  I00,0C*()  quarts  short,  a corresponding  increa? 
from  the  Croton  Valley  will  enable  the  thrifty  milkman  to  pull  through. 


PROVIDENCE,  R. 

Is  a marvel  of  simplicity  and  heauly.  It  ia  easy  nm- 
iiiiig,  durable,  perfect.  Send  for  illustrated  description. 
GENERAL  OFPICE.S: 

12  Ka»t  14tli  Street,  New  York  (new  and 
complete  quarters,  with  bolli  wholesale  and  retail 
departments) ; 

163  and  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago ; 
lI^Tj^en^oiit  Street.  Uoatoii. 


In  all  the  New  Coloring*,  Shapea, 
Braid*.  We  are  bIbo  dlwplaying  r 
advanced  ehapea  for  aummer  wea 


CASTORIA 


311,  311>^  to  317  Grand  St. 

68,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  and  70  ALLEN  ST., 

61,  and  63  ORCHARD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


for  Infants  and  Children, 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 


What  gi^ 


our  Children 
their  fevers,  i 


«ry  cheeks, 
ikes  them  sleep 

’TIs  Castoria. 


CaBtoria  promotes  Digestion 

and  overcomes  Flatulency,  Coastipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  \\'ithout  niorpliiue. 


When  babies  fret  and 
What  cures  their  colic. 


What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  ludigi^tion, 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Svrups, 

Castor  Uil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castoria  I 


Have  recently  opened 
a large  collection  of 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  enperior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  H.  A.  Abch*b,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklj-n,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUE  CARPETS 


Will  be  mau^  rasK  to  all  appllcantta^^^^S 
ntouri -R  1 1 contal n s 

HluRtratlonft,  prlcee,  acA’urato 
d^nptionfl  and  valuable  directiona  for  rlaiitiUK 
Vt^tablo  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Tr^.  efc.  Invaluable  to  alL  eapeol 
ISj  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


Which  for  beauty  and 
richness  have  never  been 
equalled  in  this  city. 


CENTAUR_LirnWlENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Bheuiua* 
tism.  Sprains,  Bums,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating: Pain-relleYingr  and  Healing:  Remedy  known  to  man. 


NO  HOUSE  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE. 

Also  Indispensable  to 


Per  Year: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE $4  00 

HARPER’S  WICUICI.Y ’.’i  400 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 00 

The  THREE  itbove  publications 10  OO 

Aliy  TWO  iibove  iinnied 7 oo 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE ’ 1 no 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  > 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE/ ® 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (.’>2  Numbers) 10  oO 

PoDlapf  Hrre  to  all  nubaeribero  in  the  United  Statee 


LP|  Filter,  and  will  lost  for 
- ■■  yvai'9-  Price  60  cents. 
..jja  Mailed  free  with  Price- 
' list  to  Agents. 

STODDARD  LOCK  CO.,  104  Rcade  St.,  New  York. 


BTMIL|jSfi:Mi'6ko,(rr 

IME  ORCHESTRION  HARMONETTE 

♦C  dcrnil  Ikluflcol 


THE  BELGIAN,  awonderfulbargain 

S.n.T.*Sr*f».r*"3Sa.A*onQP^euiv  FORURoo 


GUN  FORtl69P 

^-handmade 

Bs»i£gEVCTyow£ 


lOADINeSHOTBUN^mF 

.ONLYJ^PSil 


HARPERJt  BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

RlIRnDE  educational 

CUtilIrE  EXGunsioNs 

1883,  Combining  Unequalled  Advantagea 
.Send  for  DeBcrlptlvo  Circular,  Free. 

E.  TOUKJEE,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

the"  BIGGEST  THING  OUT  Freo?** 


MOSTPERFEct  shooting  guN 

■Z'.A.KSI  .^kJD’VA.WTA.a-Ml  O'S'  THIS  O 


WORLD, 


sf  Music, 


JOHN  mULLEN,  No.  1 
<'lty.  SHOW-CARDS  uml  S 
MERCHANTS,  ready-made  and 


It.  Price,  ta  Speolol 
> net  na  our  Arent*, 
Of  ninaie,  88.00. 
Hler  Cntalqane  Free. 
I rn  Filbert  SI., 

LU.  Philadelphia.  Pa 


J PATENT  COLD 

^ WATCH  CASES 

L Beonomyl  Etrengtbt  Cora- 
I biUtyl  ELEOAMTDEBIQHai 
' fttlARAirTEEDfortOTaanl 


ea  But  ti>anTone  wh.t  will  •mil  fall  anionDt  wlih  ord.r  w«  WIU  tr»»  a Bn* 

!••  ORDER  NOW:  •v«nlf  r’''“*o'"’‘w»"‘a«nBfor»l»montha.  TonvlU 
lUllT^  tk.mfortu.MtotuWMwii.  W^h*T.an*wlT|iat«ntedaolldbrBaa*ii*U 
•rce  ” from  l»llln«  ont,  whteh  we  farnlih  •:  60  emU  per  doa.  or  t«.M_ |w  106.  ftiper 
r raloedino  toole  It  00.  Ae  to  our  relleblllty  we  refer  to  eny  Kapnae  Oompaar,  Bank 
ne»  br  P.  0.  order  or  reclitered  letter  et  nnr  rl.k.  Addr.ee 

E.  O.  RIDEOUT  A CO.,  lO  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  Irnusferred  our  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TEKN  DEPARTMENT  to  Me.  J.  O.  CROTTY', 
Nos.  180  lo  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
cuuuDct  It  Upon  his  own  accuaut  and  re6pou8ib!ntjr. 


AGENTS 

nwibll  I WkIDBOtIT  *00.,  I# Barclay  8t.,H.T. 

pARD  collectors  oend  IS  cents  In 
vr  postage  stampB  and  receive  by  return  mail  85 
teautifiil  French  chromo  cards,  assorted.  Wm. 
M.  Donaldaon  A Co.,  118  Main  BL.  Cincianatl,  q 


8elf4eting  Window  Shade  Rollers. 


arSCIAli  CAUTION. 

are  not  interested  In  nor  responsible  for  any 
acta  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  & CO.,  whether  for 
aa  a Bazab  Paltems  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPBR  A BROTHBRS: 

barge  Cromoe,  New  and  piw>,x  hbwtct  uuuiiaucu 
Same  on,  loc.  VANN  A CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn! 


Admitted  Saperior  to  AH  Others 

Ask  your  upholsterer  for  them. 
Salesroom,  239  -Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 


Send  Are  8c.  staiape  for  new  set  of 
Imported  Card^  raBRELLA,» 
WHITING,  60  Nmoan  St..  N.  Y. 


L CbromoVisR{ngCards,no8Allke,for1S8>,nune 
and  Illustrated  Fremliira  Urt,  lOc.  Wnrrantadl 
sold.  Agents ’wanted.  L.  JonesACo.,NasBiin,l 


a a week  In  yoUF  own  rooFn.  TwiiraaHa  ID  outfit 
jfree.  Address H.HAi.LKrrACo., Portland, Main* 
New  (1888)  Chromo  Cards,  no  9 alike,  with  name, 
10c.,  postpaid.  Geo.  L Beed  A Co.,  Nasoan,  N.  T. 


Fine  White  Gold-Bdge  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Sam- 
ple Book,  SOc.  M.  MAW  A Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


iworlli  $6  free. 
Irtland,  Maine. 
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THE  BIGELOW  CARPET  CO, 


ORIGINAL  FO^'ER-LUOM  MAXUFA(;TUKER.S  OF 

WILTON  AND  BRUSSELS  CARPETS, 

100  and  102  Worth  Street,  New  York. 


1790,  ROBERT  LOWS  1003. 

TOILET  PREPARATIONS. 


Before  the  clow  of  the  hist  eeutury  Mr.  Robkkt  Low  estiiblished  his  reputation 
as  one  of  tlie  lending  i>erfuiners  of  his  day,  and  the  extracts  for  the  handkerchief 
made  by  him  were  received  with  so  much  favor  tliat  lie  was  appointed  ** Per- 
fumer to  the  Court  of  St.  Jumes.'* 

He  oriirinated  the  popular  cnlors  “ Ujiper  Ten,”  ‘‘Jockey  Club,”  and  ‘‘West 
End.”  whicli  have  obtained  sucli  world  wide  celebrity.  These  odors  were  quickly 
imitated  Ity  oilier  manufacturers,  who  were  apparently  unable  to  originate  fur  them- 
selves. Had  -Mr.  Low  anticipated  the  great  demand  for  his  perfumes  under  these 
names,  he  would  have  secured  the  sole  right  to  use  as  his  trade-marks  these  jxipular 
“hou.sehoUl  words;"  but  he  ever  considered  tliat  his  own  name  and  signature  on 
his  goods  was  .a  sutlieient  .security. 

Many  of  the  iierfumes  made  by  ids  successors  up  to  the  present  time  arc 
prepared  from  his  original  furinulas,  and.  aided  by  the  experience  of  successive 
genenilions  in  tiie  lm.siness,  we  continue  to  manufacture  extracts  which  are  unsur- 
pa.s.',-ed  for  execHenee.  delicacy  of  iierfunu*.  and  lasting  qualities. 

The  new  odor,  “ /■Voircr  de  Luce.'-  wliich  we  have  recently  produced, 
is  conlidently  recommended  as  tlie  most  delicate  and  refined  perfume  yet  presented 
to  the  public. 


THE  NEW  BIRD. 

OltNlTHOUHlY. 
Dint,  Doi  DO.  a bird  oi 


OON8TAST1. 


fli-gt  symptoms  of  Croup  will  not  onl; 
Ijive  reliff  to  the  little  (.iifleicr,  Imt,  it 
fitf  expectoration,  prevent  the  format 
false  membrane,  which  is  at  once  tim 
physicians  and  tlie  despair  of  pareii 
remedy  slioiild  alw.ays  ho  kept  in  tlie 
it  may  sometimes  save  tlie  lives  of  li 
when  no  pliysiciaii  is  wiihin  call. 
Drugeist  lor  Uales  Honey  of  Ilordi 
Tar  (full  name),  ami  tiik'-  no  mbutitute. 

Pike’s  Toolliache  Drops  Cure  in  or 

Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye,  JiOc. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Dry  Goods  Delivered  Free 


and  ’‘Glycerine 


Elder  F"loW( 
favorably  known  in  every  country 
1 ill  thc*se  slandanl  productions  of 
fence  for  nearly  a century  to  the 
ver  .sicrificing  purity  of  materials 


minute. 


Ill  tlie  spread  of  education,  by  effecting  a 
‘tineinent,  litive  created  a constiuitly  growing 
'Toilet  Soaps.  Beeognizing  tlie  importance 
king  to  .veure  by  iniitrovenients  in  methods 
pos.'-ible.  in  all  our  niiinufaelure.s.  The  latest 
'Toilet  Soap,  naiiusl  from  its  odor  “ Flotrer 
eliglitftd  iM  iTume,  its  emollient  qualities  and 
Toiht  StMip.  suited  to  tlie  most  delicate 
ions  requirements. 

L‘  tMxt  kiif/tixfi  iuxip  st»ck,  procured  from  the 
eialty  of  this  branch  of  manufacture, 
oinmend  our  goods  for  uniform  high  quality 


accost 


LOW,  SON,  & HAYDON,  London.  ROBERT  LOW’S  SON,  New  York. 


rs  to  receive  goods 
if  bought  at  our 


'Thus  Cl) 
at  the 
counter: 


A GOOD  SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The  most  cfflcaclons,  delicious, 


Orders  received  hy  mail  for  Goods  or 
Samples  will  have  our  prompt  and  caio- 
ful  attention.  

Broadway,  4tli  Ave.,  9tli  & 10th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK. 


PUREST  EXTRACT  OF  MALT 
in  existence.  An  iinexce’.led 
i-ein.dv  for  INDIOKSTION, 
MALNUTRITION,  and  DLBIL- 
I'l’Y;  n fliormigh  restorative  tor 

knfi:ebled  persons,  con- 

v A I, ESI  ■ EN TS,  N U R S I N O 
MOTHERS,  and  Children  of 
Uelicate  Health.  Sold  by  all 
Urnggists  and  line  Orocers,  at, 


I ottered  for  sale. 


4&C.  PER  BOTTLE. 


GOltR 

PENf^ 


"^I^S^ufleringwlth  Catarrh  or  Bron- 1 
chilis  wno  earnestly  desire  relief,  I can 
furnish  a means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
itive Cure.  A Home  Treatment.  No 
charge  for  consultation  by  mall.  Valua- 
ble Treatise  Free.  Certificates  from  Doc- 
tors, Lanvyers,  Ministers.  Business-m^en. 
Addresshev.T.  P.  CHILDS.  Troy.  Ohio. 


INATED  AIR, 


PENCILS,  holders, 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PES. 

* GOLD  P*N  HOLDLR^.^'f  W 

ink  for  several  days  writing.  Can  M M 

pocket.  Always  ready  for  nsc.  A loxu^  or  i.e^ 

who  care  to  preseive  their  individii^ty  m 

HABIE,  TODD,  * ® Vorfc. 

180  Broadwar,  ... 

Send  for  Price-List.  rkaLER^*- 
OUR  GOODS  AUK S01.P  iiY  FIRST-CLASS  — 


;lvea  inxtanl  rAiefXo  Hcad- 


BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


MAGAZINE  RIFLE 


JOSEPHCIHOTTS 

STEEL  PENS  „ 


11,000,000.00 

WATER. 

aperior  to  all.  CatharUc,  .^toratiye.  _A  ^ 


45  Govt  and 
40-60  Grain  Cartridgea. 
STRONG,  PramrtY  SAFE. 

I ■■it  fttatifl  Shooting  more  accurate.  Model 
beautiful.  Manipulation  easier,  Finish  finer,  than 

^rSZllMlUinRE4RMSC0,NHrHAvaCoii. 


rTHcWQRtgl 


Soto  By  all  DEALERSThroooho^ 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOQFi] 

lABT  ?>BBUG»-no 


ASK  rOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  OF 
THE  NEW  DISSOLVING'BTEREOPXICON. 


M^ra  of  the  stomach,  Uver,  kidneys  o«»ma. 


1EUGA!«  STAB  SOFT  CAI^LES  THE  BEST. 
I Also,  Star  Empty  Capeoles.  All  Druggists. 


X '/  J| 

' 1 K ^ 

jzAiloa 


NEW  yOKK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  18S3. 


TEN  CENTS  A OOPT. 

S4.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 
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ON  THE  OCKLAWAHA  RIVER.  FLORIDA.— Dra' 


left  bank,  opposite  which  the  “ crooked  wafer,"  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Indian  word  “Ocklawaha,"  dcbouclies  into  the  larger 
stream,  and  licrc  tlie  trip  really  begins.  Tlic  moment  tlie  broad 
St.  John’s  is  left  behind,  the  clianicter  of  the  scenery  changes.  En- 
tering the  narrow,  wonderfully  toi  tuous  channel,  winding  through 
vast  cypress  swamps,  and  bordered  by  a den.se  growth  of  magnifi- 
cent trees  hung  with  moss  and  interlaced  with  a maze  of  vines  and 
creepers,  is  like  plunging  from  an  open  clearing  into  a dark  forest. 
Palms  and  other  strange  forms  of  semi-tropic  vegetation  fascinate 
the  <‘ye,  and  new  and  curious  specimens  of  animal  life  present  ob- 
jects of  never-failing  interest.  The  alligator,  which  to  Northerners 
is  the  greatest  curiosity  in  Florida,  and  which  is  now  rarely  seen 
from  the  decks  of  the  St.  John’s  River  boats,  here  bccome.s  common, 
and  at  length  fails  to  arouse  any  great  amount  of  interest,  iso 
clear  is  the  water  that  fretpicntly  the  “ ’gator,”  startled  from  his 
siesta  among  the  “ bonnets”  or  rushes  on  the  bank,  cun  be  seen 
making  his  way  far  beneath  the  surface  to  a more  secure  retreat. 
Shooting  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  which  was  allowed  during 
the  earlier  days  of  Ocklawtiha  navigation,  became  such  a nuisance, 
and  .so  threatened  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  leading  at- 
tractions of  the  river,  that  it  is  now  strictly  prohibited,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  those  fledgeling  sportsmen  who  look  upon  every 
species  of  undomesticated  bird  or  beast  as  their  legitimate  target, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  sensible  travellers. 

Although  the  alligator  is  the  star  and  leading  attraction  in  this 
grand  spectacle,  he  is  ably  supported  by  a select  feathered  troupe, 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  their  best  in  these  watery  fastnesses.  Most 
beautiful  of  these  is  the  great  snowy  heron,  which,  with  his  com- 
panion the  great  blue  heron,  is  such  a treasure  to  the  curiosity 
dealei-s,  and  works  up  so  effectively  into  a fire-screen.  At  every 
bend,  perched  upon  some  dead  limb,  is  seen  the  comical  water- 
turkey  or  snake-bird,  stretching  his  long  neck,  and  ducking  bis 
head  in  a ridiculous  state  of  indecision  as  to  whether  he  shall  fly  or 
not,  and  finally  solving  the  problem  by  dropping  like  a shot  into  the 
river,  and  disappeaiing  beneath  its  surface.  His  cousin  the  cor- 
morant shares  his  indecision,  and  affords  aloioSs.  as  much  aianse- 
ment  as  the  water-turkey  by  his  frantic  and  erratic  efforts  to  es- 
cape the  approaching  steamer.  The  speckled  limpkin  attracts  at- 
tention at  once  by  the  peculiarly  discordant  cry,  not  unlike  the 
laugh  of  a hyena,  with  which  he  makes  his  presence  known,  and 
which  may  be-  beard  echoing  through  the  dismal  swamps  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  A limpkin’s  egg  is  about  the  size  of 
a hen’s  egg,  and  very  g(^  to  cat.  Besides  these  are  the  ibis  and 
egret,  the  crane,  curlew,  and  many  others,  curious  in  form  and  habit. 

The  various  landings  along  the  river  afford  but  little  idea  of  the 
country  beyond,  as  most  of  them  are  merely  shed-like  warehou.tes, 
built  upon  shaky  little  wharves,  and  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  roads  of  Oorduroy  laid  through  the  swamps.  They  bear  such 
names  oa  Sunday ; Bluff,  Limpkin  Bluff,  Forty-foot  Bluff,  lola. 


Gores,  Eureka,  and  Duerisosa,  and  the  few  cadaverous-looking  na- 
tives, whose  straight,  lank  hair  and  dirty  homespun  suits  form 
piominent  features  at  each  landing,  do  not  convey  in  their  forms 
or  oounteimnces  any  rc-as.suring  impressions  as  to  the  healthful- 
nes.-i  of  llic  adjacent  co\intrv.  But  w lio  cares  for  malaria  or  chills 
and  fevers  when  on  a trip  up  the  Ocklawaha  ? They  can’t  be  con- 
tracted  in  one  day,  and  none  of  the  gay  party  of  ♦ourists  have  got 
to  live  there;  so,  with  a word  of  pity  for  the  untortunates  who 
must  make  thi.s  their  home  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  the 
subject  i.s  dropjKjd,  and  attention  is  again  directed  to  the  river. 

A steady  subject  of  inquiry  is,  “ When  shall  we  pass  the  down ' 
boats  ?’’  And  when  about  sunset  their  whistles  are  heard  and  an- 
swered, all  hands  crowd  to  the  best  positions  for  seeing  and  ex- 
changing greetings  with  the  returning  tourists  as  they  pass.  If 
the  place  of  meeting  is  very  narrow,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
upward-bound  boats  hug  the  bank  closely,  and  wait  for  the  otheve 
to  pass.  As  the  btiat  on  which  our  artist  was  making  his  first 
trip  up  the  river  thus  drew  to  one  side  to  give  the  others  room,  a 
comical  accident  occurred  that  came  very  near  being  serious.  Be* 
side  our  aitist  sat  an  enthusiastic  old  gentleman  whose  jolly  face 
and  bald  head  were  surmounted  by  a tall  and  very  shiny  silk  hat. 
With  him  were  his  two  pretty  daughters,  and  the  three  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  over  the  meeting  of  the  down  boat,  on 
which  they  expected  to  see  friends.  As  soon  as  she  came  in 
sight  they  began  to  wave  their  handkerchiefs.  The  old  gentleman, 
having  attached  his  to  his  gold-headed  cane,  was  waring  it  high 
above  the  others,  when  suddenly  there  was  a jar  of  the  bout,  a 
crash  overhead,  and  from  a tall  cypress,  into  which  the  up  boat 
had  run  while  hugging  the  bank  too  closely,  a dead  limb  came 
tumbling.  It  struck  fairly  on  the  top  of  the  shiny  silk  hat,  drove 
it  down  over  the  beaming  face,  and  scattered  twigs  and  splintero 
over  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  In  the  confusion  which  followed, 
the  down  boat  passed  unheeded.  Nobody  was  hurt,  and  it  was  as 
good  as  a play  to  see  those  two  pretty  giils  strive  to  release  their 
father  from  the  envelopment  of  that  now  disreputable-looking  silk 
tile.  The  lining  caught  on  his  rather  prominent  nose,  and  every 
attempt  to  lift  the  hat  elicited  a howl  of  pain  from  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  much  vigorous  language.  At  length  a release  was  ef* 
fect^  by  the  aid  of  the  ready  penknife  of  our  artist,  anti  soon  after- 
ward, with  a swollen  nose,  and  disguised  by  an  old  slouch  felt  hat  , 
borrowed  from  the  captain,  the  respectable  father  of  the  pretty  ' 
girls  presented  the  ty|)ical  aspect  of  a venerable  rake,  just  emerged  ; 
from  a rough-and-tumble  m61cc.  - ’ * ^ 

The  greatest  enjoyment  of  a trip  up  the  Ocklawaha  com^uftcr 
the  suu  has  set,  and  the  scenery  is  enveloped  l&S&B'taisEkalaMU 
a dark  night.  A burning  brand  is  thrust 
light-wood  knots^lhat  fill  an  iron  fire-pan  on 
A burst  of  fliiiiiii  ii|iiiiiy  fill  III,  and  diMjaHi 


A TRIP  OVER  “CROOKED  WATER.'’ 

No  visitor  to  Florida  who  has  any  regard  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind  can  leave  the  State  without  having  made  the  trip  up  tlie 
Ocklawaha  River,  at  least  to  Silver  Spring.  He  may  have  explored 
every  other  river  in  the  State  from  its  source  to  its  moutli,  but  if 
be  has  neglected  this  one  river,  his  friends  who  have  sailed  it.s 
“crooked  waters"  will  insist  upon  it  that  he  has  failed  to  see  the 
chief  object  of  interest,  and  really  knows  nothing  of  Florida.  In 
itself  the  Ocklawaha  is  no  more  remarkable  than  a dozen  otlier 
rivers  in  the  State,  nor  is  Silver  Spring  more  wonderful  than  .sev- 
eral others  which  are  hardly  ever  visited;  but  tliey  come  wiiliin 
the  radius  of  the  main  line  of  winter  travel,  while  tlie  others  do 
not.  However  much  people  may  enthuse  over  the  dclight.s  of  the 
wilderness,  and  announce  their  love  of  “ roughing  it,"  the  popular 
. routes  of  travel  are  always  those  upon  which  are  the  most  comfort- 
able sleeping  accommodations  and  the  best  set  tables.  In  Florida 
the  great  highway  of  travel  is  the  St.  John’s  River,  up  which  boats 
run  three  hundred  miles  south  from  Jacksonville.  At  Tocoi,  fifty 
miles  up  the  river,  the  traveller  branches  off  to  the  eastward,  and 
takes  the  little  fifteen-mile  railroad  to  St.  Augustine ; and  at  Palatka, 
twenty  miles  further  up,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  lialts, 
If  he  is  bound  up  the  Ocklawaha. 

A night’s  stay  in  Palatka  is  Imperative,  because  all  boats  reach 
there  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  the  Ocklawaha  boats  leave  there  in 
the  morning.  So  at  Palatka — a place  in  which  there  is  little  to 
see  and  less  to  do— the  traveller  spends  an  afternoon  and  night  as 
best  he  may,  and  by  nine  o'clock  next  morning  is  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  break  the  monotony  of  existence  there  by  a trip  up  t|ie 
Ocklawaha  or  any  other  river  that  promises  interest  and  variety. 

The  Ocklawaha  River  boats,  five  in  number,  are  sui  geti^rvt,  built 
expressly  for  the  navigation  of  this  particular  stream,  and  all  alike 
In  general  features.  They  are  short,  narrow,  flat-bottomed,  built 
without  guards,  low,  and  compact.  Their  chimneys  rise  but  little 
above  the  roof  of  the  pilot-house,  in  front  of  which,  or  on  the  lower 
deck  forward,  are  the  seats  which  the  passengers  occupy  all  day, 
and  far  into  the  night,  while  viewing  the  novel  scenes  constantly 
presented  during  the  journey.  As  compared  with  the  rude,  awk- 
ward craft  of  a few  years  ago,  these  boats  are  models  of  comfort, 
and  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  service  they  perform.  They  are 
all  of  the  stern-wheel  or  “ wheelbarrow”  pattern,  each  wheel  be- 
ing so  inclosed  as  to  be  protected  from  contact  with  overhanging 
trees  or  branches.  Most  of  them  bear  Indian  names,  such  as  Os- 
< rola,  Obakumkee,  Astatula,  or  Tuskantlla ; and  often  during  the 
winter  the  rush  of  travel  is  so  great  that  three  of  them  filled  with 
P»*»*»gers  leave  Palatka  at  the  same  tihie. 

Sttrting  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  boat,  with  her  merry 
company— for  Ocklawaha  River  travellers  are  proverbially  jolly 
Wfli — steams  for  three  hours  up  the  St.  John’s^^to  Welaka,  on  the 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  bent  origmotl  dramng  to  ilbtxlrate  Alfred  Domett’s 
“Christinas  Hymn’’ — the  drawing  to  be  mitabk  for  jmbliration  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  be  the  txrhmre  teork  of  an  American 
artist  not  over  twe-nhi-flre  years  of  age — Messrs.  Harper  k Bro- 
thers offer  an  THKBK  THOl'.SAND  DOLLAR.^  m/x)« 

the  honorabJe  nnderstanding  (hat  the  snecessfid  competitor  shall  use 
the  same  for  the  prosecalion  of  art  studg  in  one  or  more  of  (he  best 
American  schools,  inrlading  also  a segourn  abroad  of  at  least  six 
vnonths  for  the  study  of  the  old  masters.  The  award  will  be  jwiid 
in  such  install lue-nts  and  at  such  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  conven- 
ienee  o f the  recipient  for  the  jnir/toses  sjwcified. 

The  drawings  must  be  received  by  Me.ssrs.  Harper  & Brothers 
not  later  than  August  1,  1883,  addres.wd  " Xri  Competition,  Har- 
per’s Jlojiazine,  Kriiiiklin  Squ.ire,  New  York” ; ami  each  must  be 
designated  by  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  which  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  reed  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a seated  envelofw  accomjsinying  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  openet! 
until  the  rcs>dt  of  the  competition  shall  have  been  determined.  The 
name  of  the  siiccessful  competitor  will  not  be  publicly  announced 
until  the  publication  of  the  dntwing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  (tieford,  N.A.  ; Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  A.N.A.  ; and 
Mu.  Charles  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Sufwrintcudent  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, Harper  k Brothers,  will  act  as  judges  of  the  eom/wtition. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  sncre.>t.sf id  drawing  as  one  jwtge  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  o/'/Vre/w/w,  1883;  and  should  other  drawings 
suhmitted  he  found  snitu(ile,seeoial,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows : one  jsuge  Harper’s  Weekly,  |3(i0;  one  jtage 
Harper’s  Bazar,  $'2oO;  one  page  Harper’s  YorSG  People, 

If  the  judges  should  deride  that  no  one  of  the  drawings  is  suitable, 
Me.S3R.S.  Harper  & Brothers  re.wri’e  t/u  rigid  to  extend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re-o]>en  the  eom/wtition. 

Two  Christinas  Hmins  by  Alfred  Domett  have  been  pmblvdied. 
That  piblislud  in  1837  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  whieh  artists 
are  invited  to  compete,  and  a pn'inted  c<>py  of  it  will  be  sent  on  apt- 
plication  to 

HARPER  k BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Sqi  are,  New  York. 


REPUBLICAN  HARMONY. 

The  extraordiii  i -.  opportunity  which  wa.s  given 
to  the  Donxx  .i/uc  party  by  t e result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Iasi  . ;iinni  ]ia.s  been  completely  lost.  TIuit 
election  - .owed  the  Republican  party  to  be  in  serious 
])erI1  ..hu  it  was  evident  tlmt  if  the  votei-s  who  had 
M?d  the  Rejiublicans  of  victory  should  see  that 
• '.nicts  which  they  had  in  view  would  be  pro- 
^ii'd  l>y  .nii.ther  party,  they  would  probably  support 
It.  The  siLUJlion  olTered  the  liest  possible  test  of  the 
bi'mocratic  party,  and  that  party  has  totally  failed. 
Nowhere  and  in  no  act  since  the  election  has  it  otfer- 
ed  to  independent  voters  the  least  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  any  good  cause  would  gain  by  Democratic 
ascendency.  On  the  contmry,  its  course  has  deepen- 
ed the  universal  distrust  with  w^hich  it  has  been  long 
regarded,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  obtaining  control  of  the  government  is  so 
strong  that  great  anxiety  is  shown  to  make  such  a 
result  imiiossible  by  reuniting  the  Republican  party. 
This  hope  has  been  the  theme  of  much  recent  discus- 
sion. Informal  meetings  looking  to  “liarmony” 
have  been  held  in  Philadelphia;  Republican  leaders 
have  been  interviewed  in  Albany;  ward  politicians 
have  gossiped  in  New  York ; and  all  that  is  said  proves 
the  general  conviction  to  be  that  Republican  success 
is  easily  possible  in  1884  upon  the  sole  condition  of 
Republican  “harmony.” 

This  word  in  politics  is  very  elastic.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  has  two  meanings  in  the  present  discus- 
sion, and  this  must  be  borne  carefully  in  mind.  “Har- 
mony,” as  used  by  certain  Republicans,  means  simply 
forgetting  what  has  passed,  and  resolving  to  sustain 
the  grand  old  party  against  the  common  enemy.  In 
other  words,  it  means  “going  it  blind”  for  whatever 
is  label  led  Republican.  ‘ ’ Harmony,  ” with  other  Re- 
publicans, means  support  by  the  Republican  party  of 
certain  definite  purposes  and  measures,  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  who  actually  represent  them,  and 
an  organization  of  the  party  which  restores  equal 
rights  to  every  Republican.  The  party  discord  which 
it  is  proposed  to  replace  by  harmony  arose  from  very 
palpable  differences,  which  are  in  their  nature  irrecon- 
cilable. This  has  been  proved  at  the  polls.  Rather 
than  permit  the  success  of  certain  methods,  or  toler- 
the  petty  tyranny  of  certain  men  in  their  own 
j v.viy,  RepuWicans  have  secured  Democratic  success, 
it  would  be  a fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  Re- 
publicans now  propose  to  accept  such  tyranny  and 
adopt  such  methods  because  they  are  disgu-sted  with 
the  Democratic  party.  They  do  not  ask  any  favor 
nor  propose  any  dicker.  “Bosses”  are  just  as  con- 
temptible to  them  and  “machines”  as  despotic  as 
ever.  “Harmony”  must  not  he  supposed  to  mean 
compromise  in  the  sense  of  the  husband  who  said  that 
he  always  preferred  linen  sheets  and  his  wife  cotton, 
and  that  they  had  agreed  to  settle  the  difference  by 
compromising  upon  linen.  The  precise  situation  to 
he  dealt  with  is  tliis:  the  unwillingness  of  intelligent 
and  patriotic  voters  to  support  the  Democratic  party, 
, and  their  indifference  toward  any  party  which  does 
’ not  offer  something  better.  It  need  not  be  assumed 
that  disgust  with  the  Democrats  is  equivalent  to  satis- 
faction with  the  Republicans.  Certainly  it  does  nr: 


follow  that  because  a man  will  not  vote  for  John 
Kelly  he  will  vote  for  John  F.  Smyth,  and  “har- 
mony” does  not  mean  voting  for  Smyth  to  escape 
Kelly. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  Republicans  show  themselves 
to  be  as  incapable  of  using  the  opportunity  which  the 
failure  of  the  Democrats  has  given  them  as  the  Dem- 
ocrats to  avail  themselves  of  the  result  of  the  election 
of  last  November,  they  will  equally  repel  the  confi- 
dence of  honest  men.  “Harmony”  is  pos.sible  only 
upon  condition  that  those  who  have  oppo.sed  mea- 
sures and  methods  wliich  the  country  approves  shall 
now  accept  them.  For  instance,  Republican  harmo- 
ny is  possible  only  by  a frank  and  honest  support  of 
reform  of  the  civil  service  both  according  to  the  spirit 
and  the  letter;  only  by  seeking  economy  of  adminis- 
tration through  a revision  of  the  tariff  upon  sound 
revenue  principles,  and  with  careful  regal’d  to  all 
vested  interests;  only  by  the  overthrow’  of  the  ma- 
chine built  u}K)n  official  patronage.  How  could  there 
be  “harmony”  among  New  York  Republicans  if  tlie 
same  old  machine  in  the  city  ground  out  delegates  to 
tlie  Convention,  and  patTOiiage  were  u.sed  to  control 
votes,  and  the  reformed  system  of  tlie  civil  service 
were  betrayed,  and  everything  wliich  p”r.duced  the 
Republican  revolt  and  cata.strophe  of  la^t  \ i .ir  were 
maintained  in  full  vigor?  Republican  sm ' in 
1884  can  be  assured  only  by  making  the  pariy  the 
active  agent  of  the  measures  which  tlie  country  has 
shown  that  it  desires.  The  proof  that  it  is  such  an 
agent  must  be  offered  from  this  time  forth.  It  caii 
not  be  done  by  fine  phrases  in  a platform.  It  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  votes  and  the  acts  of 
Republican  executive  and  legislative  officers,  and  by 
the  tone  of  the  Republican  press. 


SECTARIAN  LEGISLATION. 

The  attempt  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  send 
the  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill  to  the  “Grinding  Com- 
mittee" was  happily  baffled  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose 
.services  to  public  honesty  and  the  public  welfai’e  dur- 
ing this  session  have  been  many  and  eminent.  Had 
the  bill  slipped  into  that  committee  it  would  have 
been  beyond  general  discussion  and  exposure  upon 
the  floor.  It  would  have  been  ordered  to  a third 
reading,  and  have  been  forced  through  to  a vote  un- 
der the  previous  question  by  the  evidently  unscrujm- 
lous  Democratic  majority.  The  instigators  of  this 
extraordinary  sectarian  legislation  will  now  be  com- 
pelled to  explain  upon  the  floor  and  to  the  people  of 
New  York  the  reasons  for  their  urgent  insistence 
upon  the  bill.  Some  of  those  reasons  have  been  al- 
ready announced,  and  they  are  w’orthy  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  public.  The  Catholic  Meriew  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1883,  said  plainly,  “We  wish  to  say  that 
there  are  enough  men  interested  in  the  pas.sage  of 
this  measure  to  secure  the  political  damnation  of  any 
man  or  any  party  that  will  not  do  tis  justice.”  This 
is  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  a leading  sectarian 
autliority  that  if  a certain  unjust  and  unconstitution- 
al sectarian  bill  is  not  paased  by  the  Legislature,  the 
members  of  the  sect  as  voters  will  secure  the  defeat 
of  all  who  oppose  it,  and  this  threat  will  undoubtedly 
influence  votes.  This  is  not  an  unimijortant  mtitter. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  in  our  political  histo- 
ry that  the  recognized  organ  of  a religious  sect  has 
threatened  the  vengeance  of  the  sect  upon  legislators 
for  the  honest  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  bill  assumes  that  certain  inmates  of  certain 
public  reformatory  institutions  are  deprived  of  free- 
dom of  worship.  This  assumption  is  the  sole  reason 
of  the  bill.  But  it  is  wholly  unfounded.  The  bill, 
as  is  known,  is  aimed  at  the  House  of  Refuge.  This 
admirable  institution  is  one  of  which  the  city  is  ju.stly 
proud.  It  is  managed  b}’  a Board  of  Trustees  com- 
prising men  of  various  religious  denominations,  in- 
cluding Roman  Catholics.  The  inmates  are  attend- 
ed by  such  clergymen  as  they  desire.  But  sectarian 
proselyting  is,  of  course,  prohibited,  and  religiousw’or- 
ship  must  be  conducted  only  upon  such  conditions  as 
are  compatible  with  the  good  order  and  due  discipline 
of  the  institution.  The  chajiel  is  open  to  ministers  of 
all  denominations  at  proper  times  and  under  proper 
conditions. 

In  a public  institution  which  justly  recognizes  no 
sectarian  differences  what  more  can  be  asked  ? What 
more,  with  just  regard  to  equal  rights  and  neces.sary 
discipline,  can  be  allowed  ? But  this  bill  proposes 
that  minors  shall  be  visited  by  the  ministers  of  the 
sect  to  which  their  parents  belong,  not  by  the  wish  of 
the  minors,  but  upon  the  application  of  the  ministers, 
and  that  religious  service  shall  be  held  according  to 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  sect.  This  is,  in  plain 
words,  an  attempt  of  a certain  sect  to  proselyte  among 
children  in  a public  institution.  But  it  is  for  the 
State  which  has  charge  of  tlie  minors,  not  for  the  par- 
ents who  have  lost  control  of  them  by  their  convic- 
tion for  crime,  to  secure  to  all  the  minors  an  equal 
freedom  of  woi-ship,  and  this  is  done  in  the  House  of 
Refuge.  Thf  -hapel,  as  we  have  said,  is  open  to  all 
denor  .i  .i  ms  without  discrimination,  and  visits  from 
any  • . j > man  are  received  under  the  necessary  regu- 
1”  - of  the  board  by  those  who  desire  them.  All 

.■  < ’ pts  at  sectarian  proselyting  in  public  institu- 
V ris  should  be  resolutely  bafil^.  And  when  the 


organ  of  a sect,  in  furtherance  of  a plan  of  sectam 
aggression  upon  religious  freedom  in  publicSta 
tions,  threatens  political  ven^ance  upon  its  opno- 
nents,  it  is  high  time  for  intelligent  citizens  to  innK 
how  long  it  would  be  after  the  success  of  a sectarian 
inroad  upon  public  penal  and  reformatory  iastitu. 
tions  that  a renewed  and  more  powerful  sectaria 
movement  would  be  made  against  the  public  schools** 

ANOTHER  BLUNDER. 

One  of  the  most  daring  strokes  of  the  Tweed  Rin» 
in  the  height  of  its  i>ower  was  the  passage  of  a bill 
which  virtually  authorized  a judge  to  construe  criti- 
cisms in  newspajiers  a.s  offenses  to  be  summarily  dealt 
with  by  imprisonment.  The  object  was  to  muzzle  the 
press  and  to  prevent  all  jiuhlic  comment  upon  the  vast 
sy.stem  of  robbery  of  the  public  treasury  in  wbi- 
Tw’eed  and  his  gang  were  engaged.  A bill  >- 
passed  the  Senate  which  w’q*-  '»iiued  e 
liberty  of  the  press,  an  ' 
that  a few  Republk 
lierpetratecl  by  the  re 
was  ordered  to  a thin 
minutes,  many  of  the  , 
of  its  scope  or  purpo.s 
short:  “Section  249  of 
pealed.  This  act  shall  t 

Tliis  section  provides  tin 
published  in  a newspaper  mt, 
county  w’lierc  the  i)a])er  is  published  or  in  tue  county 
where  the  complainant  resides  and  the  paper  is  ciretl- 
laicd.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  defendant  may  have 
ili(  case  removed  to  the  county  where  the  paper  is 
priii’f-il.  on  certain  specified  conditions,  one  of  which 
is  that  lie  .shall  give  bonds  to  pay,  in  case  of  convic- 
tion, ' all  the  complainant’s  reasonable  expenses  in 
goiiiff  t‘>  ami  from  liis  ])lace  of  residence  and  the  place 
of  trial  u’ld  in  attendance  upon  the  trial.”  Nothing 
could  be  than  this  provision.  But  the  repeal 

would  I’estor.  tiic  old  common-law  rule  which  au- 
tliorizes  an  imlici , r-nt  to  be  brouglit  in  any  county  in 
which  the  pu)  ' ciiimlatcs,  and  the  consequences  of 
sucli  a rule  are  ^ kh  nt.  and  were  clearly  pointed  out 
by  the  daily  jounui ; > It  would  enable  any  man  who 
felt  himself  to  be  aj:;.  vt-d  to  carry  a defendant  for 
trial  to  any  neighborhem'  which  the  accuser  ! ;. 
be  unfriendly. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  ujKin  i-ecoiisideniig  me 
]ia.ssagc  of  the  bill  several  Senaloi-s  made  a very  fool- 
ish assault  upon  the  press,  the  only  apparent  baring 
of  which  uiK>n  the  subject  was  that  the  bill  was  intend- 
ed to  wreak  some  kind  of  vengeance  upon  editors  for 
their  criticism  of  legislative  action.  But  how  would 
Senatoi-s  know’  anything  of  the  public  estimation  of 
w’hat  is  said  and  done  in  the  Legislature  except  for  the 
pi-ess  ? And  what  would  not  be  said  and  done  there 
except  for  tlie  press  ? It  was  the  press  that  overthrew 
Tweed.  He  might  buy  individual  Senators,  but  he 
could  not  buy  a w hole  press.  Except  for  the  vigilance 
of  the  press  all  the  tricks  and  offenses  of  this  very 
Legislature,  the  enormous  grabbing  of  patronage,  the 
theft  of  Mr.  Sprahle's  seat,  tlie  treachery  to  reform, 
the  unconstitutional  Catholic  Protectory  grant,  the 
proposed  sectarian  legislation,  and  this  very  blow  at  a 
free  press  would  all  have  pa.ssed  unexposed.  All  of 
these  schemes  have  not  been  frustmted,  indeed,  but 
the  names  of  tho.se  who  have  sustained  them,  and  the 
party  which  is  responsible  for  them,  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  people  of  the  State  by  the  press,  and  the 
just  judgment  that  will  be  entered  against  the  party 
will  be  dne  in  great  part  to  tlie  press.  The  petty 
spite  of  such  attempted  vengeance  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides was  most  discreditable.  Not  a single  ade- 
quate or  resiiectable  reason  was  brought  forward  for 
the  repeal,  and  so  instant  and  emphatic  was  the  pub- 
lic condemnation  of  it  that  the  bill  was  promptly  and 
unanimously  rejected  by  the  I 


RESUMPTION  IN  ITALY. 

The  12th  of  April  will  be  one  of  the  noteworthy 
days  in  tlie  history  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  On  that 
day  Italy  is  to  resume  specie  payments.  Seventeen 
j’ears  ago  the  Italian  government,  in  view  of  the  an- 
nual and  growing  deficit  in  the  treasury,  and  of  the 
low'  state  of  the  national  credit,  was  compelled  to  issue 
a forced  paper  currency.  Nine  years  later  the  budget, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  new  nation, 
showed  a small  surplus.  Year  by  year  the  surplus 
enlarged  and  the  credit  of  the  government  improved, 
until  it  became  possible  to  obtain  by  a loan  the  atnoun 
of  gold  needed  to  redeem  the  paper  currency.  To 
the  plirase  made  famous  by  that  clever  phrase-maker 
Napoleon  III.,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
crowns  the  edifice  of  Italian  independence.  ^ 

The  cost  at  w’hich  the  independence  and 
Italy  have  been  purchased  has  been  very  great, 
silent  sacrifices  made  by  the  patriotic  people  of  tne 
peninsula  deserve  the  warmest  admiration.  If  maten- 
al  prosperity  is  the  chief  good  of  life,  then  theltahuus 
have  made  a giave  mistake  in  becoming  a nation. 
Under  the  rule  of  popes  and  kings  and  dukes^^ 
viceroys  the  Italians  were  lightly  taxed.  Few 
were  burdened  -with  lai^  municipal  debts, 
poorest  beggar  could  always  obtain  a meal  at  the 
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of  a convent.  The  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  petty  rulers  brought  into  existence 
with  the  Italian  monarchy  a bui-den  of  national  taxa- 
tion such  as  scarcely  any  European  nation  had  ever 
before  borne.  What  little  prosperity  Venice  knew 
under  the  Austrian  rule  vanishetl  when  the  Austri- 
an garrison  was  withdrawn.  Turin  and  Naples  lost 
their  respective  courts  and  became  provincial  towns. 
Florence  was  ruined  by  the  tmnsfer  of  the  capital  to 
Rome;  and  after  her  municipal  palace  had  been  seized 
for  debt,  she  was  rescued  from  utter  bankruptcy  only 
by  a gift  from  the  general  government.  Rome,  which 
did  not  owe  a dollar  under  the  popes,  w'as  burdened 
with  a debt  of  50,000,000  of  francs  within  three  or  four 
yeai*s  after  the  national  troops  entered  the  city.  Ev- 
erywhere the  people  were  crushed  under  taxation,  and 
with  the  closing  of  the  convents  the  wretchedly  poor 
lost  the  last  protection  against  absolute  starvation. 
The.se  were  the  most  obvious  results  of  unity  and  in- 
dependence, and  it  would  have  been  perfectly  natural 
had  the  simple  and  ignorant  people  of  the  lower  classes 
demanded  the  return  of  the  old  and  easy  days  when 
Italy  was  only  a geographical  expression. 

We  can  gain  an  idea  of  the  passionate  patriotism 
of  the  Italians  when  we  remember  that  those  long 
years  of  suffering  were  endured  quietly  and  cheerful- 
ly in  order  that  Italy  should  be  made  sti-ong  enough 
to  keep  her  independence,  and  to  win  the  respect  of 
th'i  world.  No  government  could  have  collected  the 
taxes  which  the  Italians  have  paid  during  the  last 
twenty  years  had  the  people  been  unwilling  to  be 
taxed.  The  generation  which  voluntarily  assumed 
the  burden  of  excessive  taxation  has  almost  pas.scd 
away,  and  it  bore  this  burden  for  the  sake  of  its  chil- 
dren. Tliere  is  something  sublime  in  the  courage 
which  has  made  resumption  possible,  and  there  must 
be  no  fears  felt  as  to  the  future  of  a people  capable  of 
such  splendid  and  silent  heroism. 


IRVING’S  CENTENARY. 

The  portrait  of  Wasiiingtox  upon  another  page 

of  this  paper  was  the  last  ever  taken.  A few  years  before 
bis  death  one  of  bis  nieces  by  marriage  decoyed  him — as  be 
wonbl  have  pleasantly  said — into  the  room  of  a dagnerreo- 
typist,  and  there  belli  him  in  conversation — as  be  bnmor- 
onsly  said  upon  another  occasion — while  the  miscreant  art- 
ist took  his  likeness.  Soon  after  Irving's  death  bis  friend 
and  family  physician.  Dr.  John  C.  Peters,  beard  of  the 
picture,  and  was  permitted  to  have  a photograph  taken. 
From  this  photograph,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Pe- 
ters, our  engraving  is  made.  Charles  Martin’s  drawing 
in  1851  is  in  time  the  nearest  likeness  to  this,  hut  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Irving  prefer  the  latter  picture.  Dr.  Peters  de- 
scribes the  head  of  Irving,  who  at  the  end  of  his  life  was 
absolutely  bald,  as  one  of  the  most  massive  and  beautifully 
moulded  that  he  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  a little  surprising  that  in  Irving’s  native  city  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  should  not  have  been  commemorated 
in  an  imposing  manner.  The  Historical  Society  or  the  Cen- 
tury Club  might  well  have  taken  the  lead  in  a fitting  cele- 
bration to  honor  the  memory  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
native  New-Yorkers,  with  the  play  of  whose  genius  Ameri- 
can literature  began.  At  least  the  anniversary  should  re- 
mind us  with  regret  and  even  shame  that  while  in  oiir  Cen- 
tral Park  great  authors  of  other  lands  and  some  of  our  own 
are  justly  honored  by  statues  and  busts,  the  firet  of  Ameri- 
can authors,  who  was  born  in  the  city,  and  who  has  given 
to  it  and  to  its  neighborhood  an  undying  charm,  is  without 
any  memorial  whatever. 

We  speak  elsewhere  of  the  Life  of  Bryant,  which  appears 
In  Irving’s  centennial  year.  But  at  the  Irving  commemo- 
ration, now  nearly  a quarter  of  a centurj'  ago,  when  Bry- 
ant delivered  his  delightful  address,  it  was  supposed  that 
Avitliout  delay  the  statue  would  be  erected.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, necessary  for  iiis  fame,  for  it  is  plain  that  he  will  not 
be  forgotten.  But  the  absence  of  Irving's  statue  from  the 
Park  in  which  New  York  has  raised  so  many  is  a reproach 
to  his  native  city. 


GODWIN’S  “LIFE  OP  BRYANT.'’ 

Mr.  Godwi.n’s  Life  of  WiUiam  Cullen  Bryant  is  an  admira- 
ble and  complete  portraiture  of  onr  first  great  poet,  and  of 
a noblo  American  citizen.  Mr.  Bryant’s  long  life  was  sim- 
ply that  of  a man  of  letters  and  of  a political  editor,  but  to 
insight  and  sympathy  such  life  offers  rich  material,  and 
Mr.  Godwin  has  made  a singularly  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive narrative  of  an  outwardly  uneventful  career.  The  skill- 
fnl  use  that  he  has  made  of  letters  and  “articles,”  and  his 
judicious  comments,  forcibly  impress  the  individuality  of 
Bryant  upon  the  reader,  and  the  story  of  a life  so  closely 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  onr  distinctive  literature 
was  well  worth  telling  in  this  ample  form. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  biographer’s  task  is  most 
happily  accomplished.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  editorial 
career  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Bryant  was  an  editor  of  the  Even- 
ing Post  for  half  a century,  and  during  most  of  that  time  he 
was  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief,  directing  the  course  of 
the  paper.  He  was,  wemay  say,  born  a Federalist,  and  be  was 
nearly  thirty  years  old  before  his  political  views  changed. 
But  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  free-traders  in  the  country, 
and  the  most  sagacious  and  forcible  of  all  the  daily  advo- 
cates of  the  Jefi'ersoniau  principle  of  the  limited  functions 
of  government.  He  was,  in  fact,  a more  sincere  and  scien- 
tific Jeffersonian  than  Jefferson  himself.  He  called  him- 
self a Democrat,  becausu  the  Democratic  professions  were 
more  agreeable  to  his  convictions  than  those  of  their  op- 
ponents. But  his  views  logically  made  him  more  of  a 
“ Looo-Foco”  than  was  acceptable  to  the  Democratic  San- 
steadily  opposed  the  Democratic  betrayal 
ot  justice  aud  humanity  in  the  party  servility  to  slavery. 
Bryant  was  therefore  in  the  Democratic  camp  rather  than 
a Democrat  in  the  strict  party  sense,  aud  when  the  party 


became  a mere  slavery  propaganda  he  was  naturally  a Re- 
publican. The  same  independence  and  loftiness  of  char- 
acter loosened  his  connection  with  the  Republican  party 
when  in  his  judgment  it  forsook  its  principles  and  abused 
its  power. 

Mr.  Godwin,  without  vexatious  detail,  and  with  great 
mastery  of  the  general  political  movement  from  1830  to 
1870,  gives  a very  vivid  and  accurate  picture  of  the  essen- 
tial leadership  of  Mr.  Bryant.  The  Evening  Poet  never 
probably  had  a circulation  like  that  of  some  of  the  moni- 
ing  papers,  but  it  taught  the  teachers.  A hundred  other 
papers  were  middle-men  between  the  Post  aud  the  great 
public.  Those  who  held  the  political  views  which  the 
Democratic  party,  as  a party,  travestied,  found  in  the  Post 
the  strong  arguments  of  their  side  stated  with  iucompara- 
blo  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  aud  vigor,  and  this  book 
amply  vindicates  Mr.  Bryant’s  title  as  a great  editor,  inde- 
pendent, incorruptible,  courageous,  and  very  able.  Wo  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  impi'ossion  that  the  narrativ’c  of 
this  part  of  the  poet’s  career  overshadow's  that  of  his  more 
purely  literary  and  social  life.  It  does  not.  Wo  have  es- 
pecially mentioned  it  because  it  is  less  known.  Proportion 
and  perspective  are  justly  observed,  aud  the  book  is  a de- 
lightful aud  valuable  addition  to  onr  biographical  liter- 
ature. 


THE  LATE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

There  was  an  unmistakable  expression  of  sincere  regret 
at  the  death  of  the  late  Postmaster-General  Howe,  which 
is  not  surprising  to  any  one  who  knew  him.  Ho  was,  in 
the  old  Saxon  sense,  a homely,  old-fashioned  man,  of  perfect 
integrity  and  of  strong  feelings.  The  cause  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  its  early  day  was  most  congenial  to  his  con- 
victions. Upright,  humane,  and  shrewd,  he  was  the  hearti- 
est of  Republicans. 

A certain  conservatism  of  nature  made  him  comfortable 
only  in  the  most  unquestioning  loyalty  to  that  rather  vague 
and  obscure  authority,  “ the  party,”  aud  he  looked  w ith  dis- 
trust upon  whatever  protested  or  questioned  or  menaced 
any  kind  of  disturbance.  Things  might  be  bad  in  some  Re- 
publican quarters,  but  nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  so  bad 
as  the  chance  of  Democratic  success.  This  is  an  intelligi- 
ble but  an  unfortunate  disposition,  because  it  is  blind  to 
the  real  perils  and  to  the  effective  remedies.  Could  Mr. 
Howe  and  his  friends  have  had  their  way,  the  party  would 
have  bejsn  defeated,  and  he  never  would  have  been  Post- 
master-General. 

But  it  is  the  amiability  and  gentleness  of  his  private 
character,  his  suavity  and  rugged  honesty,  which  all  who 
knew  him  pleasantly  recall.  His  long  public  service  was 
without  a stain.  As  a Senator  in  his  life  and  manner  ho  il- 
lustrated the  simplicity  which  wo  fondly  associate  with 
the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  and  whose  disappearance 
will  mark  the  end  of  its  best  days. 


SHALL  NIAGARA  BE  SAVED? 

It  would  certainly  be  most  discreditable  to  the  State  of 
New  York  if  the  adverse  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
upon  the  Niagara  reservation  bill  should  be  sustained. 
The  Committee  of  Finance  consists  of  seven  members,  of 
whom  two  were  absent  when  the  question  was  taken,  and 
among  the  five  members  present  the  vote  stood  three  to  two 
against  a favorable  report.  The  opposition  is  said  to  jiro- 
ceed  chiefly  from  mill-ow'iiers  in  the  vicinity,  and  this  is 
not  surprising,  because  it  is  from  obliteration  by  mills  and 
other  disfigurements  that  the  bill  proposes  to  rc.scue  Ni- 
agara. 

It  must  he  remembered,  however,  that  no  waste  of  water- 
power is  necessary  or  contemplated.  The  plan  as  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Olmsted  provides 
for  making  the  power  available  without  destroying  the 
spectacle  of  the  cataract,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  to  a.sceitain  in  what  way  and  with  the  least  in- 
convenience to  all  existing  interests  this  result  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  defeat  of  the  bill  would  probably  seal  the  doom  of 
this  uni>aralleled  scene  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty. 
Twice  the  bill  has  passed  the  A.ssembly,  and  with  every 
year  the  increase  of  ohstructions  makes  the  reservation 
much  more  difficult  and  impracticable.  There  should  be 
no  delay  in  forwarding  petitions  to  add  to  tho.se  which 
have  been  already  laid  before  the  Legislature.  Those 
which  are  ready  should  be  sent  to  J.  B.  H.vrrlsu.n,  the  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Niagara  Falls  As.sociation,  Post- 
office  box  105,  New  York,  or  directly  to  some  friendly  Sena- 
tor. Every  New-Yorker  who  has  a just  sense  of  the  honor 
of  the  State  is  intci'ested  to  make  himself  an  active  volun- 
teer aud  agent,  to  take  care  that  the  voice  of  intelligent 
New  York  upon  this  subject  is  heard  by  the  Legislature. 


PERSONAL. 

Thirty  years  ago  an  American  artist  presenteil  one  of  his  sweet- 
est little  landscapes  to  a friend.  It  was  a sunset,  and  above  the 
orange  glory  of  the  horizon  a pale  new  moon  exhaled  a milder 
l•adiance.  To-day  the  picture  has  two  moons,  the  second  one  evi- 
dently an  earlier  specimen  that  had  been  painted  out,  but  the 
pigments  that  once  covered  it  have  dried  away.  The  effect  is  very 
strong. 

— The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Grken  was  a fervent  admirer  of  Dean 
Stanley’s  literary  style,  and,  naturally,  expressed  himself  in  a style 
quite  unlike  the  Dean’s. 

— Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  philosopher,  was  smart  as  a lad. 
In  his  third  year  he  read  English  admirably,  and  had  overcome 
many  of  the  obstacles  of  arithmetic;  in  his  fourth  year  he  took 
high  rank  in  geography ; in  his  fifth  year  he  could  translate  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  and  recite  from  Homer,  Milto.v,  Dryden, 
and  Collins.  His  eigiiih  year  found  him  able  to  converse  in 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and  his  tenth  year  saw  him  a student 
of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit. 

— Picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  observes  Mr.  J.  A.  Sy.uonds, 
accustom  us  to  the  separation  of  art  from  life.  It  is  only  on  re- 
flection, after  long  experience,  that  we  come  to  perceive  that  the 
most  fruitful  moments  in  our  art  education  have  boon  casual  aud 
unsought,  in  quaint  nooks  and  unexpected  places,  where  nature, 
art,  and  life  are  happily  blent. 

“England’s  only  relation  with  South  Afiica,”  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone vccently  in  Parliament,  “ is  a hisiory  of  coiitiniied  troubles. 
It  is  the  one  standing  diflBculty  of  our  colonial  policy  which  we 


have  never  been  able  to  set  right;  in  other  parts  of  the  world  dif- 
ficulties have  arisen — in  India,  in  Canada,  and  in  New  Zealand — 
and  every  one  has  been  dealt  with  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
but  never  in  South  Africa.” 

— The  students  of  Glasgow  University  held  a meeting  at  which 
they  voted  to  absent  themselves  from  Joh.n  Bright’s  rectorial  ad- 
dress unless  proper  scats  were  provided  for  them,  the  faculty  hav- 
ing arranged  that  they  should  stand,  while  the  public  were  seated. 
Their  wishes  were  then  respected. 

— Miss  Marianne  North,  a painter  now  travelling  in  .South  Af- 
rica, is  disappointeil  because  “ the  country  is  all  dried  up,”  liaving 
few  flowers  and  many  swarms  of  flies. 

— The  anthropologist,  according  to  Mr.  A.  La.no,  the  poet,  should 
be  a student  not  merely  of  .savage  life,  but  of  human  nature  as  a 
whole,  and  as  much  interested  in  the  Cornish  house-maid  who  kills 
spiders  liecausc  her  late  master  (the  rector  of  the  parish)  was  be- 
lieved to  have  become  a spiiler,  as  in  the  Zulu  who  spares  serpents 
in  which  he  recognizes  bis  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts 
and  other  deceased  relatives. 

— Professor  Ayrton,  in  a recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
expressed  bis  faith  in  electricity  as  a motor.  A street-railway  car 
in  Ireland  was  run  ten  miles  an  hour  by  the  use  of  electricity,  and 
could  have  made  twenty-five  miles  had  the  laud  permitted.  An- 
other car,  holding  forty-six  persons,  move*!  six  miles  an  hour  at  a 
cost  of  #1  8ti  a day.  Horse-power  would  have  cost  |7  a day. 

— News  comes  from  Borneo  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton 
has  been  shot  while  hunting  elephants.  Ho  was  a young  engineer 
and  scientist  of  remarkable  attainments,  and  a distinguished  career 
was  confidently  predicted  for  him.  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  is  well 
known  in  this  country  as  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  author  of  several  popular  novels,  and  iii  this 
sad  bereavement  ho  will  have  the  sympathy  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican readers. 

— Mr.  Brow.nixo,  it  is  said,  loves  successive  shocks  of  thought 
or  feeling,  and  can  hardly  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  even  the  spirit  of  perfect  love  and  harmony  is  perpetually 
startling  this  dull  world  by  galvanizing  it  with  vivid  spasms,  siicb 
as  he  himself  has  the  skill  to  administer. 

— From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  16 ; “ We  learn  that  Mr. 
Edwin  A.  Abbey  has  been  elected  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colors.  Mr.  Addky  is  a young  American  artist 
lately  settled  in  England,  whose  paintings  have  as  yet  been  seldom 
seen  over  here,  but  who  has  gained  the  highest  distinction  as  a 
poetical  and  original  illustrator.  His  edition  of  Herrick,  which 
was  reviewed  in  these  columns,  was  perhaps  the  fine.st  of  our 
Christmas  books  la.st  year.  Ho  is  the  most  prominent  draughts- 
man on  the  staff  of  Harper’s  Magazine.  We  congratulate  the 
Institute  on  having  performed  a graceful  act  to  a stranger,  and  on 
having  secured  an  admirable  artist.”  It  may  be  added  that  Mr. 
Abbey  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  American  painters  in  water- 
colors. 

— The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  authority  for 
the  following : “ ‘ When  the  war  was  over,’  said  our  great  Duke 
[of  Wellington],  ‘and  I came  home,  I thought  one  of  my  first  du- 
ties was  to  know  why,  on  what  rational  ground.s,  I belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  I read  ilii-onch  several  books.  The 
one  which  I value  most  of  all  is  Watkri.ands  Treatise  oh  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.' " 

— Jean  Bologne,  the  celebrated  Flemish  painter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  iii  the  habit  of  buying  back  any  of  his  juvenile  works 
which  he  considered  too  imperfect,  at  a price  greater  than  ke  bad 
received,  in  order  to  desti-oy  them.  Diaz  used  to  buy  his  back  to 
touch  up  and  sell  at  a profit.  ’ 

— Professor  Tynda  1,1.  has  recently  made  some  experiments  which 
prove  that  during  the  night  tlie  earth’s  surface  is  several  degrees 
colder  tlmn  the  air,  and  during  the  day  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

— .Sir  WiLKUKi)  Lawson,  .M.P.,  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
“a  great  temperance  wave”  is  rolling  over  England.  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.l’.,  helves  that  ihe  temperance  question,  whether  view- 
e<l  socially,  politiciimL  or  religiously,  has  more  to  do  with  the  life 
of  the  people  than  al^ther  causes  put  together. 

— After  an  iiiterval^f  thirty  years,  Sir  Walteir  .Scott’s  novels 
are  being  retranslated  and  republished  in  France.  These  works 
are  so  different  in  spirit  and  form  from  those  of  the  popular  nov- 
elists of  the  day  that  whether  tlie  new  edition  will  be  successful 
is  a matter  of  some  doubt. 

— The  official  orders  issued  to  the  Twentieth  Middlesex  (Artists) 
Rifle  Volunteers  by  their  Lientciiant-Colonel,  8ir  Frederick  Lkiuii- 
To.N,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
grand  review  of  the  militia  at  Brigliton,  England,  directed  that 
“ thick  woollen  socks,  which  should  be  soaped  to  prevent  blister- 
ing of  the  feet,  and  strong,  laced  shooting  boots  should  be  worn  on 
the  march.  Lace-up  boots  sliould  always  be  worn  with  the  leg- 
gings.” Sir  Frkdeiuck,  it  seems,  is  not  a painter  only. 

— In  Berlin,  the  post-office  money-orders  are  cashed  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  payees  liy  a special  messenger,  and  not  at  the  post- 
office,  as  in  this  country.  Due  of  these  messengers  having  been 
killed  and  robliwl  by  the  payee  on  whom  he  had  called,  the  gov- 
ernment has  directed  that  hereafter  money-orders  shall  be  paid 
only  in  the  presence  of  third  persons. 

— fiOrd  Lansdowne  says  that  be  likes  the  term  “girls”  better 
than  “ young  ladies,”  and  the  term  “ school”  better  than  “ semi- 
nary.” 

— It  used  to  be  supposed  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  that  a man’s  ghost 
could  not  rest  in  peace  until  his  debts  were  paid ; but  the  belief  at 
present  is  inoperative. 

— Miss  Hope-Edwardes,  in  her  recent  book  of  travels  in  Spain, 
having  apologized  for  being  unable  to  describe  a bull-fight,  because 
.she  had  never  seen  one,  is  informed  by  one  of  her  countrymen  that 
no  apology  is  needed.  “ In  the  first  place,  a bull-fight  is  a brutal 
exhibition  which  nobody  expects  English  ladies  to  patronize ; and 
in  tlie  second  place,  it  has  been  described  aud  painted  aud  sung 
for  us  so  often  that  we  are  all  as  utterly  tired  of  the  subject  os  we 
are  of  the  big  gooseberry,  the  great  sea-serpent,  the  unfortunate 
nobleman,  or  the  Kilraainbam  treaty.  Even  Holy- Week  at  Seville 
has  been  a little  overdone,  and  the  Alhambra  we  can  forego  with- 
out a murmur.” 

— “ The  proposal  to  introduce  a new  fighting  dress  into  the  Eng- 
lish army  appears,”  says  a London  journal,  “ rather  startling,  and 
there  are  probably  not  fifty  men  in  Great  Britain  who  will  not  at 
first  revolt  from  the  thought  that  the  so-called  British  scarlet 
will  no  longer  be  seen  on  any  field  of  battle.  But  in  most  of  our 
late  wars  the  troops  discarded  their  home  uniforms,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  garments  of  altogether  different  cut  and  color,  and  it 
has  come  to  be  pretty  well  understood  that  tlie  British  soldier,  as 
he  stands  at  liome,  is  dressed  in  a costume  unsuitable  for  war,  and 
had  better  get  quickly  out  of  it  and  into  another  before  trusting 
himself  to  perform  any  warlike  feat.” 

i!ol)n  Uitbarb  (6rccn. 

Author  of  “A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  etc.,  etc. 

Died  at  Mentone,  Mareli  8,  1883,  at  the  age  of  fort^^oi. 
Enough  for  one  brief  life  the  toil,  the  glory, 

So  to  have  told  our  stirring  English  ijuiny 
That  ears  of  English  men  most  gltniiy^wen. 

That  eyes  of  English  youth  will  glow_aml_glisieu* 

Yet  all  mu.st  griev«r-fDAy  stripling  or  grave  ■tini*. 

Rubbed  by  u'ei’liasw4iiiillBlI  iimii.v 
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THE  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 


DREAM-LAND  (A  FRAGMENT).— Cuabuim  D.  Wkliwn. 


To  the  children  of  light  an  academy  of  art  is  a 
Btronghflid  of  the  Philistines.  Like  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  Egyptians,  it  stands  high  aUive  the 
life-giving  Kile,  its  facade  monotonously  flat,  and 
without  openings  for  windows.  What  cares  it, 
indeed,  to  see  anything  outside  of  itself  f So 
think  in  full  measure  those  alleged  spokesmen  of 
the  children  of  light,  the  critics,  and  with  each 
recurring  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  they  renew  the  expression  of  their  dislike 
of  the  way  in  which  the  institution  is  run ; and 
as  no  institution  in  this  world  is  perfectly  run, 
the  animadversions  made  upon  the  Academy’s 
manner  of  doing  things  are  bound  to  be  true,  if 
kept  suflficiently  general.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  these  animadversions  are  addre.ssed  cliicfly 
to  the  hanging  committee,  and  may  Ire  classifled 
under  two  principal  heads : “ You  have  hung  too 
many  pictures;”  and,  “You  should  make  the  ex- 
hibition more  select.” 

As  it  is  not  within  our  knowledge  that  any  self- 
respecting  Journal  ever  uttered  a word  in  favor 
of  a hanging  committee  of  the  Pliilistines,  we 
propose  this  time,  in  s|>eaking  of  tlie  Academy 
exhibition,  to  present  our  readers  with  the  nov- 
elty of  an  attempt  to  And,  even  in  the  hanging 
committee  at  Fourth  Avenue  ami  Twenty-tliird 
Street,  some  evidence  of  the  doctrine  tliat  there 
is  a soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 

At  the  outset,  then,  we  nmy  open  our  eyes  to 
the  • ;•  vhich  I'icse  go<Ml  men  arc  ex- 

liO'isl.  Each  one,  as  *vc  write,  lias  his  pockets 
Bagging  « itii  letters  written  by  the  friends  of  art- 
ists—or  all**ged  artists — wlio  have  sent  canvases 
to  the  exliibilion ; the  worse  tlie  picture,  the 
more  vehement  the  supplication  to  accept  it  and 
give  it  a gou<i  place.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  every  Fliilistine  has  his  Delilah,  hut  never  is 
Delilah  so  pressing  in  her  overtures  as  at  the 
eight  of  a hanger  of  paintings.  Ehe  rises — or 
rather  swoops — with  the  occasion,  and  the  havoc 
that  she  makes  in  the  vitals  of  that  gentle  soul  is 
most  pitiable  to  those  wlio  see  the  most  of  it. 
Tliere  never  yet  lived  a member  of  a hanging 
committee  who  could  truthfully  say  w ithin  Itiin- 
self,  “ I am  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  bland- 
ishments of  the  sex,"  and  if  in  the  communica- 
tive quiet  of  his  own  stuilio  you  should  a.-^k  him 
if  his  judgment  was  influenced  by  the  sweetly 
perfumed  epistles  with  which  his  pockets  are 
stuffed,  he  would  tell  you  ftunkly  and  in  all  con- 
fidence that  it  was. 

This  thoughtful  Philistine  may  add,  if  pressed, 
that  iu  hanging  a picture  at  the  Academy  exhi- 
bition he  takes  iuto  consideration  three  things ; 
First,  the  quality  of  the  work  itself ; secondly, 
the  poeition  of  its  author ; and  thirdly,  the  de- 
mands of  the  general  color  scheme  of  w hich  tlie 
picture  is  to  form  a part.  It  is  at  the  second  of 
these  points  that  he  is  must  likely  to  be  led 
a.stniy.  If  the  author  is  an  Academician,  shall  a 
man  not  take  care  of  his  friends?  and  the  prece- 
dent at  the  institution  has  always  been  to  allow 
every  Academician  at  least  one  painting  on  the 
line.  If  the  author  has  been  commended  in  one 
or  more  of  theafurc-mciitioned  letters,  is  it  human 
to  suppose  that  the  commendation  must  always 
be  inoperative  ? There  are,  indeed,  two  kinds  of 
epistolary  commendation  which  in  no  respect  net 
as  temptations.  Every  year  the  hanging  com- 
mittee welcomes  from  would-be  exhibitors  at 
Maryannville  or  Eagletown  avant-courmrs  in  the 
shape  of  extracts  from  the  local  press  in  praise 
of  the  color,  compoeition,  handling,  and  subject 
of  pictures  on  the  way  to  the  Academy.  These 
productions  of  the  provincial  pen  are  couched  (as 
their  own  writers  would  express  it)  in  the  most 
appreciative  terms,  and  by  forwarding  them  it  is 
supposed  that  a proper  solf-confideiice  will  be 
imparted  to  the  lianging  committee  when  per- 
forming its  manifest  duty  of  giving  the  painting.s 
so  her^ded  the  centres  in  the  principal  gallery. 
Again,  the  committee  have  been  known  to  re- 
ceive Buch  a communication  as  this:  An  eccle- 
siastic of  prominence  whose  portrait  had  been 
painted  by  a fellow-townsman  sent  the  work  to 
the  Academy  with  a communication,  carefully 
written  by  himself,  to  the  effect  that  as  a like- 
ness it  was  perfect,  and  as  an  art-work  immac- 
ulate. And  in  order  to  make  his  own  assu- 
rance as  well  as  that  of  the  committee  doubly 
sure,  the  document  was  accompanied  by  a notory 
public’s  certificate,  in  which  bis  reverence  swore 
that  the  factB  were  B8  BUted. 

Though  it  is  paradoxical  to  Bay  that  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  the  best  exhibition  can  never  be 
the  best  sxhibition,  the  words  express  the  truth. 
To  the  hanging  committee  the  best  exhibition  is 
not  the  one  that  has  the  hugest  proportion  of  ex- 
oeUent  paintings,  bat  the  one  that  is  the  most 
widai/  rapnaeaUtiTe,  induding  the  works  of  the 


promising  aspirant,  as  well  as  the 
works  of  tlie  established  profes- 
sional; the  works  of  the  WesU 
cmer,  the  Southerner,  and  the 
Easterner,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
New-Yorker.  With  the  present 
limitations  as  to  wall  space  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  exhibition 
this  represenUtive  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  consist 
excrusively  of  the  best  pictures 
procurable.  There  is  not  one  of 
the  most  successful  members  of 
the  Academy  who  would  not  like 
to  send  to  the  annual  exhibition 
at  least  half  a doicn  of  his  paint- 
ings; and  if  the  hanging  commit- 
tee  encouraged  this  liking,  the  ab- 
solute quality  of  the  show  would 
be  improved.  But  would  the  act- 
ual gain  to  American  art  be  great- 
er? And  if  the  Academy  is  real- 
ly an  academy — a school — should 
it  not  take  care  of  its  promising 
pupils,  and  give  them  an  opjior- 
tunity  to  display  their  works  be- 
fore that  great  public  whose  ap- 
probation will  be  literally  their 
meat  and  drink  ? Where  else  are  these  pupils — 
some  of  them  destined  doubtless  to  be  successful 
— to  go  with  the  meritorious  creations  of  their 
skill,  if  not  to  their  alma  mater?  And  is  it  of 
no  interest  or  profit  to  the  public  to  notice  year 
by  year  the  growth  of  these  aspirants?  The 
best  exhibition,  in  the  sense  of  being  composed 
exclusively  of  the  best  pictures  obtainable,  the 
Academy  exhibition  is  not,  and  never  should  be. 
Special  exhibitions  may  be  organized  to  accom- 
plish special  purposes,  but  a National  Academy 
exhibition  is  not  a special  exhibition. 

G.  W.  SltXLOON. 


THE  MILK  WAR. 

The  spilling  of  a few  cans  of  milk  and  the 
temporary  stoppage  of  the  supply  from  the  line 
of  tlie  Eric  Railroad  is  not  the  beginning  nor  the 
end  of  the  Orange  County  milk  war. 

Tlie  causes  which  goaded  the  farmers  to  des- 
|ieiatiou  lie  too  deep  to  be  rooted  out  by  a sched- 
ule of  prices  set  by  a committee  for  a month  or 
a year.  Such  agreements,  entered  into  by  a large 
uunibcr  of  people,  arc  never  maintained.  Supply 
and  demand  will  assort  their  power  in  spite  of 
all  the  resolutions  of  farmers’  coninmu<e.s  or  com- 
binations between  creamery  men  and  milk  dealers. 
A few  facts  may  give  an  idea  of  what  has  made 
milk  farming  a losing  business. 

The  average  Orange  County  farmer  has  a nat- 
ural affinity  for  a mortgage.  If  lie  owns  fen 
cows,  lie  must  mortgage  his  place  and  buy  twen- 
ty more.  He  finds  it  impossible  to  care  for  so 
many  cattle  and  carry  on  any  other  branch  of 
farm  labor.  Not  one  farmer  in  five  raises  his 
own  grain.  Almost  all  of  the  feed  ii.sed  in  Or- 
ange County  is  brought  there  from  outside  its 
limits.  They  d<i  not  even  raise  their  own  calves, 
but  buy  from  the  West,  and  add  it  to  the  mort- 
gage. Many  of  them  actually  buy  their  butter, 
and  but  very  few  raise  any  pork,  cither  to  eat  or 
sell.  The  whole  aim  of  their  exi.«tence  has  been 
to  produce  milk.  While  the  consumer  was  pay- 
ing fifty  cents  for  butter,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
cents  for  pork,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  beef, 
these  farnicra  had  not  a pound  of  any  one  of 
these  to  sell,  but  were  fliaidiug  the  market  writh 
milk,  for  which  they  received  a ctut  and  a half  to 
two  and  a half  cents  per  quart.  This  is  how  the 
farmer  has  cheated  himself. 

Now  very  naturally  follows  bow,  when  he  had 
thrown  away  half  his  chances,  a few  shrewd  men, 
not  too  philanthropical,  coolly  pocketed  the  other 
half.  They  established  creameiiis  in  the  milk 
country — skimmerics  would  be  a much  more  ex- 
pressive name.  The  farmer  was  invited  to  bring 
in  his  milk,  and  receive  the  New  York  price  for 
it,  less  the  freight.  This  stnick  him  as  a good 
thing — no  wear  and  tear  of  cans  on  the  cars,  nor 
risk  of  losing  them.  The  creamery  man  became 
his  customer.  But  this  customer  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Milk  Exchange  in  New  York,  wliieh 
sets  tlie  price  next  month  for  the  milk  bought 
during  this.  Now  when  the  creamery  man  has 
collected  all  the  milk  from  a hundred  fann.s,  it  is 
poured  into  small  cans,  and  placed  in  shallow  vats 
filled  with  water  and  ice.  Here  the  cream  rises, 
and  is  carefully  skimmed  off  until  the  full  milk 
delivered  by  the  farmer  has  been  reduced  to  a 
point  just  escaping  the  limit  fixed  by  law.  Part 
of  the  cream  thus  obtained  is  sold  to  New  York 
hotels  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  quart, 
and  part  is  made  into  the  high-priced  “ creamery 
butter.”  The  skimmed  milk,  in  which,  often  with 
the  aid  of  a little  salt,  the  lactometer  bobs  serene- 
ly at  exactly  the  official  figure,  is  then  put  into 
the  usual  forty-quart  can  and  shipped  to  the  city, 
and  upon  what  this  impoverished  stuff  will  bring 
in  the  market  is  based  the  “New  York  price” 
to  the  farmer  for  the  milk  delivered  during  the 
month  past.  In  other  words,  the  creamery  man 
pays  the  farmer  for  his  /w//  milk  what  he  himself 
gets  for  the  skimmed  article,  and  has  the  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese,  for  which  he  pays  not  one 
penny,  for  his  profit.  The  expense  of  running  a 
creamery  is  trifling,  a one-horse  engine  and  two 
or  three  men  doing  all  the  work.  It  is  not  very 
strange,  then,  that  the  creamery  men  have  grown 
fat,  while  the  fanner  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest 
on  bis  debu.  The  writer  knows  of  cases — and 
they  are  typical — where  farmers  have  spent  dur- 
ing the  past  season  for  feed  alone  as  much,  or 
within  a hundred  dollars  of  as  much,  as  they 
received  for  milk,  being  out  their  help,  interest 
on  capital  invest^,  interest  on  their  indebted- 
nesB,  and  their  time. 

Now  the  farmers  may  get  angry  when  they 
find  themselves  bang  driven  to  the  wall,  and  may 
denoonoe  the  creameries  as  the  source  of  all  their 


troubles,  and  call  the  proprietors  swindlers  and 
thieves,  but  it  is  the  milk  farmer  who  has  made 
the  creamery  a possibility.  The  creamery  is 
simply  doing"  the  work  that  should  be  done  upon 
the  farms.  Why  do  not  a few  farmers  try  mak- 
ing butter  as  well  as  selling  milk,  feeding  a few 
porkers  on  the  skimmed  milk,  raising  their  own 
oats,  rye,  and  com  for  feed,  bringing  up  a few 
good  calves,  and  not  try  to  turn  everything  into 
milk  that  is  not  wanted? 

As  matters  stand  now  in  the  milk-producing 
counties  about  New  York,  the  farmers  are  like 
sheep  running  in  a deep  mt,  making  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  the  wolves  to  fall  upon  and  devour  them. 

Ill  this  short  statement  of  the  case  we  have 
endeavored  to  state  the  facts  as  they  were  given 
to  us  by  several  of  the  most  intelligent  producers. 
Allowing  for  possilile  exaggeration  on  their  part, 
there  is  still  cause  for  reflection  on  the  subject 
of  overproduction  of  milk. 


UNDER  THE  CONVENT  WALLS. 

Aboit  twelve  o’clock  one  bright  February  day 
in  Paris  Madame  Blanchet  sat  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  her  belateil  scholar,  Mi.ss  Cura  BedI,  a 
young  American  whoso  habit  it  was  to  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  three  times  a week  in  so-called 
“elegant  conversation”  in  the  French  language 
with  that  worthy  dame.  Tlie  little  apartment 
where  the  teacher  lived  had  formerly  been  a garret 
over  the  dependanct  of  a suburban  boarding-house, 
taken  under  some  stress  of  circumstances  by  its 
present  occupant,  and  little  by  little,  through  taste 
and  perseverance,  it  had  lieeii  made  to  “ blossom 
like  the  rose.”  No  wonder  merry  Miss  Cora  liked 
her  tri-weekly  French  lessons.  The  walls  of  the 
large  room,  divided  into  two  smaller  ones  by 
screens,  were  hung  with  fluted  chintz,  all  flowers 
and  leaves  of  brightest  hue.  A tiny  porcelain 
stove  diffused,  when  called  upon  (but  that  was 
not  too  often,  for  madume,  like  all  French  wo- 
men, believeil  in  economy  in  wood),  a friendly 
wamith.  In  both  windows,  whose  panes  of  glass 
were  polished  like  the  sjieckless  tioards  of  the  floor- 
ing, were  kept  plants  and  birds.  A great  green 
box  of  mignuiiette  in  flower  sent  out  a luscious 
fragrance.  Vines  were  made  to  start  from  lie- 
hind  every  picture-frame  and  out  of  every  china 
jar  upon  the  shelves ; and  somehow  or  other  they 
grew  like  Jack's  bean-stalk,  strong  and  green  and 
luxuriant.  Best  of  all,  a flood  of  genial  sunshine 
came  in  on  all  sides,  for  the  garret  lioasted  of  va- 
rious windows.  Where  madame  slept  one  could 
find  out  hy  peeping  iK'hind  a screen  at  the  tiny 
w hite-curtained  lied  with  the  cnicifix  aliove  it,  but 
whore  madame  cooked  no  one  ever  guessinl ; yet 
slie  had  a fa.shion  of  pnxiiicing  from  unknown 
corners  a series  of  lunelu-ons  that  were  nectar  and 
ambrosia  to  her  youthful  visitors.  Days  there  had 
been  in  madanie’s  past  experience  when  the  poor 
lady  had  known  what  it  was  to  subsist  upon  the 
slenderest  of  rations,  but  now  the  fame  of  her 
exquisite  embroideries  in  chenille  and  silk  was 
noised  abroad,  while  her  oeca.sional  scholars,  like 
Cora  Bell  and  a few  lilieral  Americans  of  the 
same  set,  made  up  an  income  sufficient  for  the 
widow’s  wants. 

Madame  Blanchet,  sitting  at  the  open  window 
overlooking  an  ivy-covered  wall  that  just  here 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
felt  quite  wistful  with  regret  over  the  non-ap|>ear- 
anceof  her  favorite  scholar.  “ She  will  not  come 
now,”  the  widow  said  to  herself,  a.s  the  inevitable 
mantel  chx*k  struck  a cheerful  loud-voiced  “one.” 
“ Tnily,  she  has  twined  herself  into  niy  heart,  that 
ch^re  petite  Cora.  How  she  laughs  and  dances 
and  sings  her  fife  away  1 Just  like  that  other  one 
— BO  many  years  ago.”  A shiver  ran  over  the  lit- 
tle woman’s  frame,  and  she  closeil  her  eyes  as  if 
to  banish  some  painful  image.  “ My  pretty  Cora 
will  never  know  so  sad  a fate  as  hers,  thank  le 
bon  Dieu.”  A light  step  upon  the  stairway,  and 
Cora,  blooming  with  health  and  animation,  came 
into  the  room. 

“ Don’t  scold,  dear  madame.  There  is  time 
enough  yet  for  a chapter  of  our  book  before  they 
send  for  me.” 

The  lesson  began,  but  Cora’s  attention  wan- 
dered ; her  thoughts  flew  off  at  a tangent ; her 
eyes  grew  dreamy  ; a deeper  rose-color  settled  in 
her  cheeks.  At  last  a little  white  protesting 
hand  was  laid  across  madaiiic’s  page. 

“ Blanchet  dear,  I want  to  confess  to  some- 
body. Won’t  you  be  my  priest?  You  know 
that  papa  is  in  America  attending  to  business 
always,  and  that  mamma  is  forever  going  out. 
I’ve  nobody  but  that  stupid  Parker  of  mine,  and 
talk  I must — I must.  Oh,  Blanchet,  if  such  a 
thing  can  be,  I am  too  happy ! All  of  this  dear 
blessed  morning  he  has  bwn  with  roe,  and  mam- 
ma has  given  her  consent,  and  we  are  to  be 
married  soon.” 

And  then,  the  flood-gates  loosed,  came  a stream 
of  joyous  confidence.  Cora  never  thought  to  look 
up  at  her  listener  until  shs  felt  a hot  tear,  then 
another,  drop  upon  her  hands  clasped  in  the  wid- 
dow's  lap. 

“ What  is  it,  dear  madame  ? — what  have  1 said 
to  pain  you  ?”  the  girl  asked,  wondering,  to  be  an- 
swered by  a fit  of  bitter  sobbing.  With  kind 
and  gentle  words  Cora  soothed  her  friend’s  emo- 
tion, and  at  last  Madame  Blancliet  was  able  to 
sficak  once  more. 

“ Forgive  me,  dearest  young  lady,”  she  exclaim- 
ed. “In  truth  I never  can  forgive  myself.  I 
owe  it  to  you  to  explain  my  weakness.  See  here ; 
this  picture  which  you  have  often  caught  a 
glimpse  of  in  my  desk.  Ixiok  at  it — judge  for 
yourself  of  her  youth,  her  innocence,  her  beauty. 
She  was  my  only  child,  and  I have  lost  her  for- 
ever. Years  ago  she  knelt,  as  you  do  now,  and 
poured  out  to  me  the  wealth  of  her  love  and  hap- 
piness, under  circumstances  like  yours.  The  rest 
is  too  painful  for  you  to  hear.” 

“ Tell  me  more,"  the  girl  said,  tenderly.  “ I 
wonld  be  selfish  indeed  if  1 refused  my  sympathy 
at  a time  when  all  seems  so  bright  b^ore  me.” 


VOLUME  XXV^  so.  IJM, 

Little  by  little  the  etory  wu  rev^kd. 
years  before,  Leonie  Blanchet  had  liei  n soosht  in 
marriage  by  a wealthy  Englishman,  to 
mother  had  given  her  with  some 
watching  her  go  from  that  modest  homei^S 
life  of  luxury  with  many  anxious  fears 
husband  L4onie  had  chosen  was  handsoiM 
young,  and  winning;  he  had  made  good  liU 
to  a rank  and  station  far  above  Ldonie's  exnec 
tations.  Ldonie  ailored  him.  Wliat,  then  ^ 
tliere  to  apprehend  ? The  widow  could  not  tell 
but  still  1 Leonie’s  first  letters  came  to  her  » 
full  of  buoyant  pride,  of  confident  happiness,  that 
for  a time  the  mother  could  not  but  reflect  it. 
The  young  couple  were  absent  upon  their  wed 
ding  journey  in  the  South,  and  had  reached 
Rome,  when  a thunder  bolt  fell  upon  the  pretty 
trustful  bride.  The  man  whom  L6onie  believed 
to  lie  her  liusUnd  hod  left  his  true  wife  in  Eoi- 
land  — a gay,  fashionable  beauty,  sufficienllv 
“ emancipated,”  according  to  the  notions  of  her 
class,  to  mock  openly  and  liglitly  at  her  bus. 
band's  latest  fancy. 

“ But  this  is  not  for  you  to  hear,  mv  child," 
the  little  French  teacher  said.  Cora,  who  from 
motives  of  delicacy  had  avoided  looking  at  her 
friend,  glanced  hastily  up,  struck  by  the  sup- 
pressed  passion  in  her  voice.  What  a tians- 
formation  was  there ! In  place  of  the  quiet,  re- 
pressed,  demure  personage  she  had  been  accii*. 
totueij  to  see,  Madame  Blaiiclict’s  eyes  were  stire; 
her  cheeks  glowed  with  a dull  crimson ; her  teeth 
were  clinched. 

“ Do  you  know  what  I would  have  done  to 
him  ?”  she  went  on.  “ I am  a Corsican,  and  the 
blood  runs  hot  in  our  veins  when  it  is  stincd  by 
wrong — fa 

The  brief  passion  was  spent.  It  was  succeed- 
ed  by  a calm  even  more  full  of  meaning.  Cora 
wait^  until  her  friend  could  trust  herself  to 
8|)eak. 

“ They  parted  then  and  there,”  Madame  Blan- 
chet went  on,  in  a low  tone.  “ He  did  not  defend 
himself.  He  simply  Jauglied  at  her — my  poor, 
heart-broken,  humiliated  cliild.  He  said  she  was 
too  innocent  for  the  times  she  lived  in.  And  so 
she  was,  lion  Dieu,  too  innocent  Blie  put  til  of 
this  into  one  last  letter  to  roe,  and  then  she  fled 
— fle*l  into  the  night” 

“ And  now  ?”  the  young  girl  said,  after  a long 
silence. 

“Now  she  is  at  peace,”  the  mother  answered, 
quietly.  “ The  Holy  Church  rewived  her  in  its 
bosom.  Leonie  is  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sepolte  Vive.  For  some  time  past  1 
have  been  laying  up  money  in  order  to  take  the 
journey  to  Rome,  but  until  recently  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  live  here,  and  to  go  away  from  my 
employment  meant  starvation.  Oh,  if  I could 
but  have  seen  her,  I would  have  starved — yes, 
gladly — liut  that  is  impossible.  All  I can  do  is  to 
visit  the  outside  of  tlie  winvcnt  upon  her  ‘day.’ 
Once  a year  each  sister  has  a ‘day,’  wlien  she  » 

I allowed  to  throw  over  the  convent  wall  a flower 
I in  token  to  her  watching  friends  that  site  is  still 
alive,  but  that  is  all.  I know  what  flower  my 
Leonie  would  choose — a bunch  of  fresh  white 
lilac !” 

“ ‘ .^‘polte  Vive’ — buried  alive !”  the  young  girl 
repeated,  sadly.  A shadow  seemed  to  fall  over 
her  life,  aud  her  budding  happiness. 


A few  months  later  saw  the  Roman  spring  un- 
fold ill  all  its  glory.  A party  of  tourists  were 
visiting  that  relic  of  medimval  days,  the  convent 
of  the  SqKilte  Vive.  Most  of  them  turned  back 
disappointed  at  the  threshold,  but  a group  of 
three  people  lingered  until  the  rest  of  the  sight- 
seers,  after  a colloquy  lield  througli  a revohing 
barrel  in  the  wall  of  the  convent,  had  relucunt- 
ly  dispersed.  Over  this  liarrcl  wa-s  traced  an  in- 
scription : “ Who  would  live  content  within  these 
walls,  let  her  leave  at  the  threshold  every  earthly 
care.”  Upc*"  these  lines  a woman  dressed  in 
black,  standing  apart  from  her  two  com^lanion^ 
kept  her  eyes  fixed,  while’  her  lips  moved  m 
pniver. 

the  order  of  nuns  who  have  thus  condemned 
themselves  to  a living  death  subsist  on  charity. 
It  is  only  when  their  supplies  are  totally  exhaiisb 
ed  that  they  arc  allowed,  after  tweuly-four  hours 
starvation,  to  ring  a certain  bell,  which  we  Mi- 
slde  world  interprets,  “ We  are  famishing.  ’ Two 
I.s;uts  are  observed  by  them  during  the  yetr-- 
the  one  common  to  all  Catholic  Christians,  and 
another  held  between  November  and  Clinstraw. 
In  the  intervals  the  sisters  receive  and  |»rUKe 
of  whatever  food  may  be  bestowed  on  them  by 
visitors.  , 

Two  of  the  three  loiterers  were  young  and  hwa- 
some,  radiant  with  ill-disguised  happiness.  Tbs 
they  were  new-made  husband  and  wife  none  coul 
doubt,  and  it  was  a pleasant  sight  to  see  the  « 
order  to  be  brought  from  a carriage 
them  a hamper  of  abundant  dainties,  and  wu 
the  aid  of  her  husband  proceed  to  unpack  tncir 
store.  To  gain  answer  from  the  convent  ibe 
young  man  knocked  briskly  upon  the  barixd  bean, 
which,  slowly  turning,  revealed  a slielf  within. 

“What  wilt  thou,  stranger?”  a voi^, 

faint  and  far  as  the  note  of  an  *EoIiaii  ‘ 
Btnmg  was  the  sense  of  remoteness  and  of  • 
latioii  pioduced  by  this  sound  that  iiivoluntan  > 
the  young  wife  clasped  her  husband  s aim 
shuddering.  u-  «,r 

“ Oh  [ it  is  too  sad,”  she  whispered  in  his  ran 
“ I think  I will  go  back  to  the  carriage  and  ica'fl 
Madame  Blanchet  with  you — mav  I not . 

“ Nonsense,  darling.  Who  is  it  who  bw 
trived  and  carried  out  this  little  expeditio  . 
Should  like  to  know  ? Come,  cheer  up,  and  ^ 
Stow  your  bounUes  upon  the  good  sistars  wi 
Depend  upon  it  they  will  relish  them. 

Their  presents  were  given,  and  in  excl^^ 
our  visitors  had  received  a series 
tiny  aM|M  of  printed  paper  folded  like  , 
patbie  powder  papers,  and 
i^wed  irtole  by  the  believer,  who  mi^t  tberml^ 

or  hope  for  a cure  of  any  mortal  ailment  po«e»- 
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ing  him.  As  their  colloquy  with  the  unseen  sis- 
ter  came  to  a close,  the  young  man  signed  to  Ma- 
dame Blanchet  to  draw  near.  The  mother  had 
kept  a veil  over  her  face  while  standing  by  in  si- 
lence, but  now  she  sprang  forward,  and  putting 
her  lips  to  the  opening,  uttered  with  feverish  anx- 
iety a few  sentences  of  wild  pleading  unheard  by 
her  companions. 

Fainter  and  farther  were  the  pitying  accents 
that  smote  her  ear  in  return. 

‘“Sepolte  vive,’  daughter.  The  grave  gives 
back  no  answer.” 

“Let  us  wait  beneath  the  garden  wall,  dear 
friend,”  Cora  said,  as  between  them  her  husband 
and  she  supported  the  steps  of  the  trembling 
mother  from  the  spot.  “ It  should  be  at  about 
this  time  that  the  flower  is  thrown,  and  oh ! how 
it  will  comfort  you  to  have  it  from  her  hand !” 

Underneath  the  ancient  wall  of  the  convent 
garden  the  little  group  waited  in  silence.  It  was 
a moment  of  feeling  too  profound  for  words.  As 
the  hour  drew  near  the  mother  left  her  friends 
and  went  to  kneel  alone  upon  a grassy  mound 
where  her  cheek  might  graze  the  wall,  as  if  ca- 
ressing it.  For  a time  all  was  silent.  Then  a bell 
Bounded  the  hour  with  slow  and  solemn  strokes. 
A bird  bui-st  into  joyous  carolling  in  the  tree 
above  where  Cora  stood.  “ It  is  a good  omen,” 
she  said,  glancing  up  into  her  husband’s  face.  As 
the  last  stroke  of  the  bell  died  upon  the  air  some- 
thing white  and  fragrant  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
kneeling  figure.  “It  is  L6onie’s  white  lilac!” 
Cora  cried,  starting  joyously  forward. 

But  the  mother  did  not  stir.  The  token  had 
oome  too  late  to  awaken  joy  or  sorrow. 

Constance  Cary  Harrison. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

By  professor  W.  G.  SUMNER. 

vn. 

ON  THE  VALm.  AS  A SOCIOLOGICAL 

PRINCIPLE,  OF  THE  RULE  TO  MIND 

ONE’S  OWN  BUSINESS. 

The  passion  for  dealing  with  social  questions 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  our  time.  Every  man 
gets  some  experience  and  makes  some  observa- 
tions of  social  affairs.  Except  matters  of  health, 
probably  none  have  such  general  interest  as 
matters  of  society.  Except  matters  of  health, 
none  are  so  much  afflicted  by  dogmatism  and 
crude  speculation  as  those  which  appeitiiin  to 
society.  The  amateurs  in  social  science  always 
ask;  What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  vve  do 
with  Neighbor  A ? What  shall  we  do  for  Neigh- 
bor B?  What  shall  we  make  Neighijor  A do 
for  Neighbor  B ? It  is  a tine  thing  to  be  plan- 
ning and  discussing  broad  and  general  theories 
of  wide  application.  The  amateurs  always  plan 
to  use  the  individual  for  some  constructive  and 
inferential  social  purpose,  or  to  use  the  society 
for  some  constructive  and  inferential  individual 
purpose.  For  A to  sit  down  and  think.  What 
shall  Ido?  is  commonplace ; but  to  think  what  B 
ought  to  do  is  interesting,  romantic,  moral,  self- 
flattering,  and  public-spirited  all  at  once.  It  sat- 
isfies a great  number  of  human  weaknesses  all  at 
once.  To  go  on  and  plan  what  a whole  class  of 
people  ought  to  do  is  to  feel  one’s  self  a power 
on  earth,  to  win  a public  position,  to  clothe  one’s 
self  in  dignity.  Hence  we  Tiave  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  reformers,  philanthropists,  humanitarians, 
and  would-be  managers-in-general  of  society. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  society  has  one  big 
duty.  That  is  to  take  care  of  his  or  her  own  self. 
This  is  a social  duty.  For  fortunately  the  matter 
stands  so  that  the  duty  of  making  the  best  of  one’s 
self  individually  is  not  a separate  thing  from  the 
duty  of  filling  one’s  place  in  society,  but  the  two 
are  one,  and  the  latter  is  accomplisheil  when  the 
former  is  done.  The  common  notion,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  one  has  a duty  to  swiety,  as  a 
special  and  separate  tiling,  and  that  this  duty  con- 
sists in  considering  and  deciding  what  other  peo- 
ple ought  to  do.  Now  the  man  who  can  do  any- 
thing for  or  about  anybody  else  than  himself  is 
fit  to  be  head  of  a family,  and  when  he  becomes 
h^d  of  a family  he  has  duties  to  his  wife  and 
his  children  in  addition  to  the  former  big  duty. 
Then,  again,  any  man  who  can  take  care  of  him- 
self and  his  family  is  in  a very  exceptional  posi- 
tion if  he  does  not  find  in  his  immediate  surround- 
ings people  who  need  his  care  and  have  some  sort 
of  a personal  claim  upon  him.  If  now  he  is  able 
to  fulfill  all  this,  and  to  take  care  of  anybody  out- 
side his  family  and  his  dependents,  he  must  have 
a surplus  of  energy,  wisdom,  and  moral  virtue 
beyond  what  he  needs  for  his  own  business.  No 
man  has  this.  For  a family  is  a charge  which  is 
capable  of  infinite  development,  and  no  man  could 
suffice  to  the  full  measure  of  duty  for  which  a 
fmily  may  draw  upon  him.  Neither  can  a man 
give  to  society  so  advantageous  an  employment 
of  his  services,  whatever  they  arc,  in  any  other 
way  as  by  spending  them  on  his  family.  Upon 
this,  however,  I will  not  insist.  I recur  to  the 
observation  that  a man  who  proposes  to  take 
care  of  other  people  must  have  himself  and  his 
family  taken  care  of  after  some  sort  of  a fashion, 
and  must  have  an  as  yet  unexhausted  store  of 
energy. 

The  danger  of  minding  other  people’s  business 
is  twofold.  First,  there  is  the  danger  that  a man 
may  leave  his  own  business  unattended  to;  and 
second,  there  is  the  danger  of  an  impertinent  in- 
terference with  anothei’s  affairs.  The  “friends 
of  humanity”  almost  always  run  into  both  dan- 
gers. I am  one  of  humanity,  and  1 do  not  want 
any  volunteer  friends.  I regard  friendship  as 
mutual,  and  I want  to  have  my  say  about  it.  I 
suppose  that  other  components  of  humanity  feel 
ra  the  same  way  about  it.  If  so,  they  must  re- 
f^rd  any  one  who  assumes  the  role  of  a friend  of 
humanity  as  uni^rtinent.  The  reference  of  the 
fnend  of  humanity  back  to  his  own  business  is 
obviously  the  next  step. 

Yot  we  are  constantly  annoyed,  and  the  legis- 


latures are  kept  constantly  busy,  by  the  people 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  wise  and 
conducive  to  happiness  to  live  in  a certain  way, 
and  who  want  to  compel  everybody  else  to  live  in 
their  way.  Some  people  have  decided  to  spend 
Sunday  in  a certain  way,  and  they  want  laws 
passed  to  make  other  people  spend  Sunday  in  the 
same  way.  Some  people  have  resolved  to  be  tee- 
totalers, and  they  want  a law  passed  to  make  ev- 
erybody else  a teetotaler.  Some  people  have  re- 
solved to  eschew  luxury,  and  they  want  taxes  laid 
to  make  others  eschew  luxury.  The  taxing  pow- 
er is  especially  something  after  which  the  reform- 
er’s finger  always  itches.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
element  of  self-interest  in  the  proposed  reforma- 
tion, as  when  a publisher  wanted  a duty  on  books 
to  keep  Americana  from  reading  books  which 
would  unsettle  their  Americanism,  and  when  art- 
ists wanted  a tax  on  pictures  to  save  Americans 
from  buying  bad  paintings. 

I make  no  reference  here  to  the  giving  and 
taking  of  counsel  and  aid  between  man  and  man : 
of  that  I shall  say  something  in  the  last  paper. 
The  very  sacredness  of  the  relation  in  which  two 
men  stand  to  one  another,  when  one  of  them  res- 
cues the  other  from  vice,  separates  that  relation 
from  any  connection  with  the  work  of  the  social 
busybody,  the  professional  philanthropist,  and  the 
empirical  legislator. 

The  amateur  social  doctors  are  like  the  ama- 
teur physicians : they  always  begin  with  the  ques- 
tion of  remedieJi,  and  they  go  at  this  without  any 
diagnosis  or  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  or 
physiology  of  society.  They  never  have  any  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  their  remedies.  They  never  take 
account  of  any  ulterior  effects  which  may  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  remedy  itself.  It  generally 
troubles  them  not  a whit  that  their  remedy  im- 
plies a complete  reconstruction  of  society,  or  even 
a reconstitution  of  human  nature.  Against  all 
such  social  quackery  the  obvious  injunction  to 
the  quacks  is  to  min'd  their  own  business. 

The  social  doctors  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  themselves  to  be  more  moral  or  more  en- 
lightened than  their  fellow-men.  They  are  able 
to  see  what  other  men  ought  to  do  when  the  other 
men  do  not  see  it.  An  examination  of  the  work 
of  the  social  doctors,  however,  shows  that  they 
are  only  more  ignorant  and  more  presumptuous 
than  otlier  people.  We  have  a great  many  social 
difficulties  and  hardships  to  contend  with.  Eoj- 
erty,  pain,  disease,  and  misfortune  surround  our 
existence.  We  fight  against  them  all  the  time. 
The  individual  is  a centre  of  hopes,  affections, 
desires,  and  sufferings.  When  he  dies,  life  changes 
its  form,  but  does  not  cease.  That  means  that  the 
person,  the  centre  of  all  the  hopes,  affections,  etc., 
after  struggling  as  long  as  he  can,  is  sure  to  suc- 
cumb at  last.  We  would,  therefore,  as  far  as  the 
hardships  of  the  human  lot  are  concerned,  go  on 
struggling  to  the  best  of  our  ability  against  them 
but  for  the  social  doctors,  and  we  would  endure 
what  we  could  not  cure.  But  we  have  inherited 
a vast  number  of  social  ills  which  never  came 
from  nature.  They  are  the  complicated  products 
of  all  the  tinkering,  muddling,  and  blundering  of 
social  doctors  in  the  past.  These  products  of  so- 
cial quackery  are  now  buttressed  by  habit,  fash- 
ion, prejudice,  platitudinarian  thinking,  and  new 
quackery  in  political  economy  and. social  science. 
Sometimes  I think  that  if  the  Nihilists  could  be 
let  loose  until  they  had  destroyed  about  half  the 
work  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  “ states- 
men” and  .social  doctors  of  the  past,  and  then 
could  be  chainetl  up  again,  they  would  do  us  a 
great  service.  All  this  mischief  has  been  done 
by  men  who  sat  down  to  consider  the  problem  (as 
1 heard  an  apprentice  of  theirs  once  express  it). 
What  kind  of  a .society  do  we  want  to  make? 
When  they  had  settled  this  question  a priori  to 
their  satisfaction,  they  set  to  work  to  make  their 
ideal  society,  and  to-day  we  suffer  the  consc- 
([uences.  Human  .society  tries  hard  to  adapt  itself 
to  any  conditions  in  which  it  finds  itself,  and  we 
have  been  warpetl  and  distorted  until  we  have 
got  used  to  it,  as  the  foot  adapts  it.self  to  an  ill- 
made  boot.  Next  we  have  come  to  think  that 
that  is  the  right  way  for  things  to  be ; and  it  is 
true  that  a change  to  a sound  and  normal  condi- 
tion would  for  a time  hurt  us,  ns  a man  whose 
f<x)t  had  been  distorted  would  suffer  if  he  tried  to 
wear  a well-shaped  boot.  Finally,  we  have  pro- 
duced a lot  of  economists  and  social  philosophers 
who  have  invented  sophisms  for  fitting  our  think- 
ing to  the  distorted  facts. 

i^ociety,  therefore,  does  not  need  any  care  or 
supervision.  If  we  can  acquire  a science  of  so- 
ciety, ba.sed  on  ob.servation  of  phenomena  and 
study  of  forces,  we  may  hope  to  gain  some  ground 
slowly  toward  the  elimination  of  old  errors  and 
the  re-establishment  of  a sound  and  natural  so- 
cial order.  Whatever  we  gain  that  way  will  be 
by  growth,  never  in  the  world  by  any  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  on  the  plan  of  some  enthusiastic 
social  architect.  The  latter  is  only  repeating 
the  old  error  over  again,  and  postponing  all  our 
chances  of  real  improvement.  Society  needs  fii-st 
of  all  to  bo  freed  from  these  meddlers — that  is,  to 
be  let  alone.  Here  we  are,  then,  once  more  back 
at  the  old  doctrine — hii»MZ-faire.  Let  us  trans- 
late it  into  blunt  English,  and  it  will  read,  Mind 
your  own  business.  It  is  nothing  but  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty.  Let  every  man  be  happy  in  his 
own  way.  If  his  sphere  of  action  and  interest 
impinges  on  that  of  any  other  man,  there  will 
have  to  be  compromise  and  adjustment.  Wait 
for  the  occasion.  Do  not  attempt  to  generalize 
those  interferences  or  to  plan  for  them  a priori. 
We  have  a body  of  laws  and  institutions  which 
have  grown  up  as  occasion  has  occurred  for  ad- 
justing rights.  Let  the  same  process  go  on.  Prac- 
tice the  utmost  reserve  possible  in  your  interfer- 
ences even  of  this  kind,  anil  by  no  means  seize 
occasion  for  interfering  with  natural  adjustments. 
Try  first  long  and  patiently  whether  the  natural 
adjustment  will  not  come  about  through  the  play 
of  interests  and  the  voluntary  concessions  of  the 
parties. 

I have  said  that  we  have  an  empirical  political 


economy  and  social  science  to  fit  the  distortions 
of  our  society.  The  test  of  empiricism  in  this 
matter  is  the  attitude  which  one  takes  up  toward 
lai«tez-/aire.  It  no  doubt  wounds  the  vanity  of 
a philosopher  who  is  just  ready  with  a new  so- 
lution of  the  universe  to  be  told  to  mind  his 
own  business.  So  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  if 
we  think  that  we  shall  by  being  let  alone  attain 
to  perfect  happiness  on  earth,  we  are  mi.staken. 
The  half-way  men — the  professorial  socialists — 
join  him.  They  solemnly  shake  their  heads,  and 
tell  us  that  he  is  right,  that  letting  us  alone  will 
never  secure  us  perfect  happincs.s.  Under  all 
this  lies  the  familiar  logical  fallacy,  never  ex- 
pressed, but  really  the  point  of  the  whole,  that 
we  shall  get  perfect  happiness  if  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  hands  of  the  world-reformer.  We  never 
supposed  that  laixxez-faire  would  give  us  perfect 
happiness.  Wo  have  left  perfect  happine.ss  en- 
tirely out  of  our  account.  If  the  social  doctors 
will  mind  their  own  business,  we  shall  have  no 
troubles  but  what  belong  to  nature.  Those  we 
will  endure  or  combat  as  we  can.  What  wo  de- 
sire is  that  the  friends  of  humanity  should  cease 
to  add  to  them.  Our  disposition  toward  the  ills 
which  our  fellow-man  inflicts  on  us  through  mal- 
ice or  meddling  is  quite  different  from  our  dispo- 
sition toward  the  ills  which  are  inherent  in  the 
conditions  of  human  life. 

To  mind  one’s  own  business  is  a purely  nega- 
tive and  unproductive  injunction,  but,  taking  so- 
cial mattei-s  as  they  are  just  now,  it  is  a socio- 
logical principle  of  the  first  importance.  There 
may  be  developed  some  day  a grand  philosophy 
on  the  basis  of  minding  one’s  own  business. 


A MORMON  REUNION. 

Upon  a bleak  hill-top  in  Northern  Ohio,  some 
four  miles  by  wagon-road  from  the  farm  of  Lawn- 
field,  the  home  of  the  late  President  Garfield, 
and  in  Geauga  County,  there  has  stooi],  desolate 
and  unclaimed,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  a “ temple” 
built  by  Mormons.  In  outward  appearance  it  is 
not  unlike  the  ordinary  type  of  a country  church. 
The  interior,  however,  is  divided  into  three  stories, 
each  of  which  forms  one  great  room,  devoid  of 
all  furniture  save  a couple  of  white  desks,  one  at 
either  end.  Huge  canvas  curtains  are  .said  to 
have  foiTnerly  divided  these  rooms  during  the 
ministrations  of  t'ne  Saiiibs. 

A few  old  residents  of  Kirtland — the  village  en- 
joying the  distinction  of  possessing  this  temple — 
relate  from  personal  recollection  many  strange 
and  ridiculous  performances  by  the  leaders  of  tlie 
then  new  sect. 

Public  attention  is  called  anew  just  at  present 
to  this  weather-beaten,  half-forgotten  relic  of  su- 
perstition, as  extensive  repairs  have  been  recent- 
ly made  in  the  structure,  and  preparations  under- 
taken for  a great  reunion  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
announced  to  begin  upon  April  6. 

Although  it  is  given  out  that  the  incursion  of 
these  reunionists  is  but  a temporary  affair — a 
simple  visit  to  a Mecca  of  their  religion — there 
is  considerable  agitation  among  the  people  of  the 
Western  Reserve  lest  it  may  prove  that  they  pro- 
pose staying.  Possibly  this  alarm  may  not  be 
without  some  good  cause,  for  all  communities 
wherein  this  pernicious  sect  has  once  intrenched 
itself  have  discovered  in  its  strange  vitality  and 
capacity  for  standing  persecution  a most  trouble- 
some element. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  first  “ prophet”  and  founder 
of  the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,  claimed  Ver- 
mont for  his  birth-place,  his  parents  being  illiter- 
ate residents  of  Sharon,  with  some  notoriety  as 
“ diviners”  and  fortune-lellera.  The  young  proph- 
et, however,  first  received  “ light”  in  tlie  form  of 
revelations  near  Palmyra,  New  York,  and  later  at 
Manchester,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  at  both 
of  which  places  his  family  had  lived.  It  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place  that  he  claimed  to 
have  found  by  inspiration  the  Imok  of  golden 
plates  hidden  in  a hill.  For  these  plates,  which 
were  aliout  the  thickness  of  tin,  and  bound  to- 
gether by  rings,  the  following  origin  was  claimed : 

Some  six  hundred  years  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Christ  a band  of  Israelites  was  inspired  to  seek 
the  “ promised  land,”  which  proved  to  be  Central 
America,  where  they  greatly  increased.  Subse- 
quently a vicious  and  ambitious  Jew  named  La- 
man  was  detected  in  a conspiracy,  whereupon  he 
and  his  adherents  were  driven  forth,  and  mi- 
grated northward.  These  were  the  progenitors 
of  the  American  Indians.  A portion  of  the  tribe, 
however,  became  a “ fair  and  delightsome”  peo- 
ple, and  withdrew  from  their  savage  fellows,  who 
finally  sunounded  them,  at  the  scene  of  the  recov- 
ery of  the  plates,  and  slew  them  to  the  extent  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  Mormon  and 
his  son  Moroni  alone  escaping.  This  son,  obey- 
ing his  parent’s  injunction,  buried  the  tablets 
containing  the  sacr^  history  of  this  wandering 
tribe,  it  being  recorded  that  he  who  found  them 
should  become  a “ prophet.” 

Upon  this  tale  and  the  allegeil  purport  of  the 
mythical  plates  the  excuse  rested  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Mortnon,  which  was  printed 
at  a country  job  office  in  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  in  1880.  Soon  after  its  issue  the  widow  of 
Rev.  Solomon  Spalding,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
recognized  its  main  features  as  those  of  a fanci- 
ful romance  written  by  her  husband  chiefly  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends.  It  also  transpired 
that  one  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  was  among  the  first 
promoters  of  the  new  creed,  was  a printer  em- 
ployed in  a puhlishing  office  in  Pittsbiii^h,  whith- 
er the  author  had  sent  his  work,  under  the  name 
of  the  Mnnuscript  Found,  to  be  printed.  Pat- 
terson, the  publisher,  died,  aud  the  manuscript 
disappeared,  to  come  to  the  surface  in  its  “ in- 
spir^”  fonn. 

The  original  promoters  of  the  Cliurch  soon  col- 
Iccted  a considerable  following,  and  shortly  set 
out  for  Ohio,  settling  at  Kirtland  early.in  1831. 
After  a colony  had  been  formed,  and  a bank 
started  by  Smith  and  bis  confidants  had  been 


run  long  enough  to  fleece  most  of  the  faithful, 
another  move  was  made  to  Missouri,  which  seems 
to  have  proven  a rich  recruiting  ground,  a.s  the 
proselytes  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  ere  long  the 
ciders  began  to  dictate  public  affairs  for  the  peo- 
ple at  laige,  and  delicti  exi.sting  State  laws.  .So 
it  happeneil  that  in  the  snminerof  1833  the  people 
of  the  State  dispersed  them,  after  a severe  conflict. 
Tliey  still  hovered  in  various  portions  of  the  State, 
however,  and  raising  troops  from  their  number, 
fought  tlie  State  militia,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
feated, and  some  of  their  leaders  imprisoned. 
The  whole  Mormon  host,  now  numbering  upward 
of  12,(M)0,  concentrated  at  a point  upon  tlie  bunks 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  IHinois,  and  built,  almost  as 
though  by  magic,  tlie  city  of  Nauvoo,  signalizing 
their  intention  of  staying  there  by  rearing  a splen- 
did temple  of  stone,  costing,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  not  less  than  one  million  dollars. 

Ill  the  mean  time  Brigham  Yocno,  also  a n.v 
tive  of  Vermont,  had  acquired  great  ascendency. 
The  Mormon  authorities  had  again  assumed  great 
arrogance : the  “ Saints”  at  large  were  recruited 
from  the  most  lawless  classes  of  the  West,  and 
“ revelations”  became  frequent.  It  was  here  that 
the  “divine  right”  of  polygamy  was  first  promul- 
gated. Matters  at  length  led  to  another  great 
uprising,  when  this  ulcer  u[)on  the  body-politic 
was  rooted  out,  as  far  as  that  section  of  the  couii- 
trv  was  concerned.  The  leaders  were  imprison- 
ed, and  the  Prophet  Smith  and  hi.s  brother  Hyri  m 
were  carried  by  force  to  Cartilage,  Missouri,  where 
they  were  shot  by  a mob  at  the  jail,  after  the 
most  approved  Missourian  fashion. 

The  city  of  Nauvoo  was  laid  waste,  and  tlio 
Mormon  people,  under  Brigham  Young,  began  a 
long  winter  march  to  the  westward,  braving  ev- 
ery danger  and  hardship,  intent  only  upon  found- 
ing another  home  where  they  might  pnietice  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  religion  without  interfer- 
ence. To  what  extent  this  indomitable  it  mis- 
guided people  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
“ wilderness  blossom  like  the  ro.se”  is  well  known 
to  the  world.  The  writer,  wlio  visitetl  Nauvoo 
but  a few  days  since,  found  but  a peaceful  and 
scattering  village,  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
region,  its  people  living  the  simple  life  of  the 
American  rustic,  and  regarding  the  events  of  the 
“ Mormon  war”  as  something  which  happened  a 
very  long  time  ago.  Of  the  splendid  temple,  “ not 
one  stone  remains  upon  another.” 

Through  the  resistless  onward  impulse  of  civil- 
ization the  “Gentile”  has  long  since  reached  the 
Mormon  .stronghold  in  Utah.  The  will  of  You.ng 
no  longer  sets  at  defiance  the  United  States 
government.  Salt  Lake  City  is  now  largely  peo- 
pled by  gentiles,  and  the  ciiiirclies  of  many  de- 
nominations are  now  to  be  fouiui  yitliin  its  con- 
tine.s,  and  the  question  of  Mormonisi>^,seema  iu  a 
fair  way  to  solution  through  absorption. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  people  that  'ti'cy  have 
always  exhibited  great  industry  and  singleRCftP^' 
of  purpose.  The  city  of  Salt  Lake  was  wisely 
planned  and  built.  Its  broad  streets  are  irri- 
gnterl  by  pure  mountain  waters  flowing  swiftly 
down  in  open  channels.  Its  great  co-operative 
Store  of  Zion  is  a bazar  of  trade  worthy  of  any 
metropolis.  There  are  also  some  large  factories. 
One  of  the  most  imposing  residences  is  the 
“Amelia  Palace,”  built  by  President  Young  for 
one  of  his  favorite  wives. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

A GOOD  old  Friend  once  declared  himself  op- 
posed to  life-insurance  on  the  ground  that  it  im- 
plied a want  of  trust  in  Providence.  He  proba- 
bly thought  that  the  established  means  of  thrifty 
saving  which  his  fathers  had  pursued  had  been 
providentially  ordained,  and  accordingly  looked 
upon  the  new  method  as  an  impious  innovation. 
Other  people  were  opposed  to  it  for  purely  senti- 
mental reasons,  such  as  a reluctance  to  profit  by 
the  death  of  a relative,  or  fear  that  the  insuranco 
would  be  speedily  followed  by  death — a supersti- 
tion that  deters  many  persons  from  making  a 
will. 

But  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks  arising  from 
mismanagement,  and  in  too  many  cases  from  act- 
ual fraud,  life-insurance,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a legitimate,  safe, 
and  economical  method  of  providing  for  the  fu- 
ture of  one’s  family.  For  many  persons,  Indcetl, 
it  is  the  only  practicable  method,  since  it  involves 
ordinarily  but  a small  present  payment.  It  en- 
ables all  who  are  dependent  upon  labor,  brain  or 
muscular,  to  at  once  capitali/e  the  product  of 
such  labor,  to  thus  discount  the  probable  earn- 
ings of  future  years,  and  secure  them  for  others. 
It  hestow.s  at  our  death  ui>on  those  for  whom  we 
care  the  principal  of  any  .sum  on  which  we  pay 
interest  while  living.  It  averages  the  pecuniary 
calamities  which  death  often  entails,  requiring  of 
the  living  contribution  to  the  family  of  the  dead ; 
and  in  this  respect  is  fully  in  accord  with  the 
priueiplc  of  mutual  dependence  on  which  society 
rests.  Of  course  no  prudent  man  will  assume 
a policy  so  large  that  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
mimiis  will  embarrass  him. 

Life-insurance  does  not,  of  cotirse,  absolve  one 
from  the  habit  of  other  means  of  thrift,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  offered  by  e^iwgs-lianks,  gov- 
eriiincnt  securities,  etc.  It  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  sup(ileinentary  to  these,  as  a security 
that  sudden  death  may  not  leave  one’s  family 
destitute  and  dependent.  It  rests  upon  the  tBDio 
basis  of  wise  precaution  as  insurance  againsfcfinj 
or  acciilent  in  travel.  As  in  everything  else, 
judgineiit  and  care  must  be  exercised  in 
insurance  on  one’s  a manamy 

which  rests  upon  a .substantial  hasis^and  which 
enjoys  an  unimpeachable  « 

“I  maiiageinciit,  ai 
rectitude  in  ‘ 
of  obtaining  this 
every  one,  and  no- 
than  onewweuld  ap 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  IT  HATTEaED  TO  LCCT  BRAKE. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  John  Woodhatch’s 
arrest  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Parson  Larcom 
and  his  daughter. 

“ Tliey  think  me  guilty — they  do  not  care  to 
write  to  me,  or  ask  a single  question.  They 
think  the  very  worst,”  John  Woodhateh  said  to 
himself ; and  meanwhile  they  were  proceeding 
on  their  holiday  without  a suspicion  of  wliat  had 
happened  to  Farm  Forlorn  and  its  owner,  with- 
out the  faintest  idea  that  they  were  being  sought 
for  by  busy  folk,  anxious  to  constitute  them 
principal  characters  in  this  story. 

They  had  proceeded  straight  to  Paris,  where 
Mr.  Larcom,  witli  a horror  of  hotels  and  the  ex- 
penses to  which  he  might  be  subjected  therein, 
had  procured  apattments  in  a little  side  street 
near  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  They  did  not  dash 
into  a round  of  sight-seeing,  after  the  fashion  of 
new-comers  to  the  gay  city;  sight-seeing  was 
hardly  in  Mr.  Larcom’s  life,  and  they  were  scarce- 
ly in  the  fit  and  proper  mood  to  enjoy  this  great 
change  in  their  lives,  they  discovered,  after  they 
had  attempted  to  settle  down.  There  was  much 
business  to  attend  to,  trustees  to  find,  and  their 
own  identity  to  establish,  and  much  wearisome 
business  in  understanding  where  the  money  was, 
and  how  it  was  to  be  transferred,  and  all  this  in 
a language  which  Lucy  but  im|)erfectly  under- 
stood, and  Mr.  Larcom  knew  nothing  of ; and 
when  business  was  over  for  the  day  they  were 
too  tired  for  that  fair  amount  of  distiniction  to 
which  Englishmen  in  Paris  consider  themselves 
entitled. 

Then  it  happened  that  little  Morice  fell  ill, 
and  there  came  a grave  anxiety  to  the  young 
mother,  and  no  more  thought  of  holiday-making, 
or  even  of  money-making,  to  the  Larcoms. 

Mr.  Larcom  began  to  grow  very  sick  of  « nii- 
dering  about  the  streets  without  Luev  ’ . l.c- 
ice,  and  to  wish  in  his  b<-art  for  :ii\  excuse  to 
return  to  Skegs  Shore.  I;  I'vgan  to  impress  it- 
self slowly  upon,  ‘.jri  mind  that  he  had  been  in 
too  a hurry  to  get  away  from  Jolm 

V. . coiuiich.  and  that  John  Woodhateh  must 
liavc  nouced  it  and  been  offended  by  it;  and  the 
f).ir.-on  h.  i'.i:  :i  11!  .’.  with  a conscience,  this  began 
to  T ..Ucr  l.ini  'ii.ii  ippy. 

Why  he  haJ  not  asked  John  Woodhateh  to 
accompany  them  at  the  slack  time  of  the  farm- 
ing season,  when  the  harvest  was  all  in,  and 
.John  could  have  got  away  so  easily,  began  to 
harass  him. 

” I could  have  e.xisted  in  this  unchristian  place 
with  Jolm,  mayhap,”  he  muttered ; “ but  to  be 
trapesing  about  by  myself,  and  with  never  a soul 
to  speak  to,  is  a terreeblc  nuisance,  and  the  soon- 
er the  law  business  is  settled,  and  Morice  is  well 
again,  the  better  for  a quiet  Methodist  like  me, 
I’m  thinking.” 

Finally  the  news  came  to  him  suddenly,  and 
a day  or  two  after  the  firet  examination  of  Jolm 
W<x>dhatch  at  Lincoln.  It  .•'tartleil  him  from  the 
pages  of  a hastily  scrawleil  letter  from  the  gentle- 
man left  in  cliargc  of  his  little  chapel,  and  to 
whom  he  had  sent  his  address  and  a request  to 
know  how  the  chapel  folk  were  getting  on. 

“ You  have  doubtless  heard  tlie  news  of  the 
m.an  Woodhatch’s  arre.st  for  the  murder  of  your 
son-in-law,”  his  correspondent  added,  in  a light 
and  almost  airy  postscript ; " and  I do  not  wonder 
at  your  keeping  away  from  Lincolnshire  as  long 
as  you  can.  I sliall  give  no  one  your  address  un- 
til I receive  permission  to  do  so;  and  as  the  next 
e.taminatiou  is  not  for  a fortnight,  I certainly 
should  not  hurry  home.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  be  done — and  there  is  ho  doubt  in  the  public 
mind,  or  in  mine,  that  John  Woodhateh  is  the 
mnniorer.” 

Mr.  Larcom  sat  down,  and  wiped* his  forehead 
with  his  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  Was  he 
dreaming? — or  was  alt  this  stern,  sober,  solid 
fact? — solid  enough  to  crush  him  ! 

It  was  fortunate  that  Lucy  was  not  w’ith  him 
when  the  letter  was  received,  for  he  could  not 
make  up  liis  mind  what  course  to  adopt,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  ncecs.-ary  to  he  cautious  in 
communicating  tlie  news  to  hi.s  daughter.  Of 
late  days  she  appeared  to  linve  recovered  con- 
siderably ill  health  and  spirits;  lier  thoughts 
were  not  always  of  Morris,  and  the  mystery  of 
his  murder,  and  here  wa.s  now  tlie  old,  awful 
busincs.s  to  the  front  again,  with  a horrible  se((ucl 
in  which  their  one  friend  stood  out  as  the  villain 
of  the  piece.  He  did  not  believe  it,  and  then  lie 
hoped  he  did  not  There  must  be  some  wretcli- 
cd  mistake — he  had  known  John  Woodhateh  all 
]iis  life — but  in  what  way  Lucy  would  look  at 
the  matter  now  he  could  tiot  tell.  There  was 
the  powerful  reminiscence  of  how  Lucy  Brake 
had  looked  at  it  five  years  since,  when  she  was 
.first  struck  down,  and'ltow  this  very  Woodhateh 
was  the  man  whom  she  had  connected  with  tiie 
«time.  True,  she  was  grief  - stricken  and  dis- 
traught, and  as  she  grew  stronger  .she  set  the 
--  snspicion  aside,  and  was  sorry  it  had  ever  dis- 
tressed her ; but  now,  with  fresh  evidence — evi- 
. dence  that  had  been  considered  strong  enough 
^ to  justify  John  Woodhatch’s  arrest — what  would 

Lucy  do?  He  did  not  know, and  he  could  not 
imagine.  Never  was  a father  who  knew  less  of 
his  daughter's  thoughts  and  inclinations  than 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  too 


much  absorbed  in  his  own  occupation,  his  ser- 
mons, and  his  flock — even  in  himself,  be  it  said, 
regretfully,  and  despite  hi.s  many  virtues  — to 
trouble  himself  too  deeply  with  a young  woman’s 
fancies.  He  had  not  understood  Lucy  five  years 
ago,  when  she  had  deceived  him  and  married 
without  his  consent,  and  he  did  not  profess  to 
undei-stand  her  now,  for  all  her  quiet  words,  her 
sad  thoughts,  her  general  submissiveness  of  de- 
meanor toward  him,  as  Ihongli  she  would  make 
amends  by  it  for  the  past  disobedience  of  her 
life.  “Women  are  beyond  me,”  be  had  said  to 
John  Woodhateh  before  this.  “I  can  preach  at 
them,  John,  but  I don’t  make  them  out — not  a 
scrap.” 

He  went  forth  that  morning  to  a public  library 
where  tlie  English  papers  were  kept,  and  spent 
an  hour  in  looking  over  them  and  arriving  at  a 
definite  idea  of  all  that  had  occurred  from  the 
evening  of  his  departure  from  Skegs  Shore ; and 
when  he  retnnied  there  was  a Lincolnshire  news- 
paper waiting  for  him,  with  the  details  in  full  of 
tlie  first  examination  of  the  master  of  Farm 
Forlorn. 

He  read  the  particulars  carefully,  with  his 
face  growing  very  grave  and  extra  lined,  with 
the  doubts  on  his  mind  increasing  and  gathering 
weight.  It  was  so  plausible  a story,  and  he  was 
one  behind  the  scenes,  who  knew  John  Wood- 
hatch  better  than  tlie  world  did — who  had  known 
him  years  ago  in  Canada,  and  had  helped  to 
change  him  from  a rough,  desperate  fellow  to 
what  he  was  at  present.  He  liad  known  him 
violent  and  strange  enough ; what  if  the  old  bad 
blood  had  leaped  to  tlie  front  again  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  diisappointment,  his  auger  against 
Morris  for  supplanting  him  ? 

He  was  not  a hero.  Alee  Larcom.  Naturally 
be  was  a su.spicions  man,  and  a man  of  the  world, 
who  understood  what  evil  might  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a fellow-creature’s  heart ; he  had  never 
taken  human  goodness  upon  trust.  He  remem- 
bered all  John  Woodhatch’s  career  at  once,  dat- 
ing from  his  first  murderous  attack  upon  Gregory 
Dorwai-d  senior;  he  bore  in  mind  the  strange 
manner  of  John’s  latter  days,  the  sudden  change 
ill  him,  the  new  mystery  and  eccentricity  about 
him,  and  he  linked  it  all  with  the  story  which 
had  reached  him  from  Skegs  Sliore. 

“ I hope  it  isn’t  true,”  he  said,  “ but  I am  des- 
peratelv  ntraid  ii  is.  It  rends  Hke  truth  to  ir.e  ” 

Later  in  l!ie  (i,:v  he  broke  the  iie»'  to  iiUev 

Ut-.i...  Little  Mo’’-'-  ’vas  ,i  r .hnnut  'Td 

out  of  danger.  The  child  would  be  well  in  a 
few  days  again,  it  was  said,  and  hence  Lucy  was 
stronger  and  better  than  she  had  been  since  her 
arrival  in  the  French  capital.  Strong  enough  to 
hear  the  news,  which  her  fatlier  wa.s  afraid  might 
reach  her  from  anotlier  source  and  wholly  cast 
her  down.  It  was  his  duty  to  tell  her,  and  he 
had  been  a man  always  proud  of  doing  his  duty 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

“ Lucy,”  said  he,  suddenlj-,  after  their  late  Eng- 
lish supper,  “ I have  had  news  from  Skegs  Shore 
to-day.” 

“ To-day,”  was  the  quick  reply,  “ and  you  have 
not  told  me  before  thi.s ! Ah ! it  is  bad  news. 
There  is  more  trouble.  Wc  are  not  long  in  the 
sunshine,  father.” 

“ Tliiit’s  true.  But,  then,  trouble  is  sent  for — ” 

“ Ye.s,  yes,  tliat  is  understood;  but  is  it  any 
the  less  bearable  ?”  cried  Lucy,  irritably. 

*■  To  a Cliri.stiaii,  ccruitily,  for — ” 

“What  has  happened  to  John  Woodhateh  ?” 
she  cried,  interrupting  him  again,  “for  it  is  of 
him  you  arc  going  to  speak.” 

“What  made  you  think  that?” 

“ 1 believe  I have  had  foreknowledge  of  it,” 
said  Lucy,  quickly ; “ he  is  on  my  mind  .so  much. 
We  left  iiini  in  so  dark  a mooi],and  in  so  strange 
a way.  He  lias  not  written  to  me,  as  lie  prom- 
ised. lie  asked  iny  forgiveness  for  sometliing 
wliieh  he  was  to  tell  me  presently  in  a letter, 
poor  foolish  John!  aiul  that  letter  lias  not  reach- 
ed me.  And  now  he  has  written  to  you  iiiste.ad ; 
and  it  is  bad  news  which  has  come  to  hand.” 

“ lie  has  not  written,  but  it  m bad  news.” 

“ I knew  that.  Well,  what  is  it  ?” 

Mr.  Larcom  couglied,  and  hesitated  still.  He 
approached  the  subject  nervously,  knowing  that 
Lucy  was  so  easily  affected  and  dismayed.  If 
she  had  been  tlnougliout  her  life  less  of  an 
impulsive  child,  it  would  have  been  the  better 
for  herself  and  him. 

“ It  is  about  John  Woodhateh,”  he  said,  slowly. 

“ Yes,  ye.s.” 

“ And  poor  Morris,”  he  added ; “ it  is  the  old 
story  cropping  up  afresh,  to  the  liorror  of  us  all. 
Tliere,  Lucy,  you  can  read  the  rest  of  it,”  he  said, 
tendering  her  the  newspaper,  “ and  for  the  Lord’s 
sake  read  it  calmly,  and  tliink  it  over  calmly 
afterward.” 

Lucy  Brake  snatched  at  the  Lincolnshire  pa- 
per, and  gave  a little  cry  at  the  ominous  head- 
lines with  which  the  editor  had  embellislied  his 
columns;  then  she  set  herself  to  master  the  con- 
tents— this  new  version  of  an  old  tragedy  which 
hail  altered  her  whole  life. 

Mr.  Larcom  watclie<l  her  nervously  from  the 
baekgioiind,  and  took  hope  presently  from  the 
firm  exiiressioii  on  the  fair  face  before  him. 
The  trutli  had  not  wholly  dismayed  her,  the 
fiast  spectres  rising  up  from  tlicir  graves  had 
not  completely  ilaiiiitcd  her. 

Lucy  Brake  would  know  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  or  what  these  Lincolushire  folk  were  pro- 
claiming noisily  wan  the  truth,  and  till  then,  at 
least,  she  was  strong  and  self-possessed.  There 
were  no  tears  to  fall  from  those  blue  wondering 
eyes,  and  though  the  lips  quivered  now  and  then 
at  portions  of  the  evidence,  they  were  set  firmly 
and  closely  together  afterward. 

When  she  had  read  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  against  John  Woodhateh  she  folded  the 
paper  and  returned  it  to  her  father. 

“ We  must  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,” 
she  sud. 

“ Tes,  my  dear,  I am  completely  tired  of  it  my- 
self,” replied  Mr.Laroom;  “but  there  is  no  oc- 


casion for  haste  so  far  as  this  unfortunate  case 
is  concenied.  But  w hen  the  money  matter  is  in 
a fair  Uiiin  of  settlement  no  one  will  be  more 
glad  to  shake  tlie  dust  of  the  ceety  from  his 
feet.” 

“We  must  go  away  to-morrow.  I,  at  least, 
will  go,”  said  Lucy. 

“To-morrow!  Ye  forget  Morice  will  not  be 
well  enough  to  leave  her  bed,”  replied  the  father. 

“ I must  leave  Morice,”  was  the  extraordinary 
reply  to  this,  and  Mr.  Larcom  at  once  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  tliat  liis  daughter’s  brain  had  sud- 
denly and  completely  turned.  For  Morice  luid 
been  all  and  everything  to  Lucy,  whose  morbid, 
passionate  love  for  her  liad  made  an  idol  of  the 
child,  and  wliose  life  had  been  absorbed  in  her, 
and  in  nothing  else  that  lived  and  breathed  and 
loved  her. 

“ Leave  Morice !”  gasped  forth  the  father. 

“Y"cs.  She  is  out  of  danger — completely  out 
of  danger,  and  in  a few  days  will  be  well,”  said 
Lucy.  “ She  and  one  nurse,  and  you,  if  you  will, 
can  follow  me  as  speedily  as  you  can,  but  1 must 
go  to  him  at  once.” 

“ Good  gracious !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Larcom ; “ but 
why  to  him — and  for  what  reason — and  how? 
I — I don’t  understand  in  the  least,  my  dear,  what 
ye  purpose  doing.” 

“ I don’t  know  myself,”  cried  Lucy,  very  wildly 
and  helidessly  at  last ; “ but  John  VVoodhatoh  is 
in  trouble — his  life  is  in  danger — he  has  been 
unjustly  accused,  and  we,  his  friends,  must  not 
keep  away  from  him.  We  must  be  by  his  side 
in  these  cruel  times  to  sliow  we  trust  and  honor 
him.” 

“Ye  don’t  think,  then  — ye  don’t  suppose  he 
did  it  ?”  said  the  parson,  hesitatingly. 

“ I !”  c.xelaimed  Lucy,  passionately.  “ Why 
should  I think  so  badly  of  him  ?” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  if  ye  rememlicr — ” 

“ 1 remember  nothing  but  that  he  is  in  prison,” 
cried  Lucy,  “and  I know  the  man  so  well,  and 
the  true  and  noble  heart  he  has ! He  kill  my 
husband ! — he  would  have  been  his  best  and 
stoutest  friend  had  Morris  lived,  and  Morris 
would  have  looked  up  to  him  as  his  guide.  It 
is  only  people  who  have  never  known  John 
Woodhateh  who  will,  for  an  insuiit,  think  this 
deadly  harm  of  liim.” 

“ Prccecsely  so.  That’s  it,”  muttered  the  be- 
wil'h  n-H  jiar.^ou,  lo.siug  all  wish  to  argue  tlie 
point,  anu  teeliiig  like  a miserable  hypocrite. 

“I  hnvD  only  understood  him  of  late  days,” 
continued  Lucy.  “ I have  learned  .so  much  of 
him  from  poor  He.«ter,  and  of  the  good  he  has 
sought  to  bring  about.  I have  seen  his  efforts 
to  tliink  tlie  best  of  all  by  whom  he  has  lieen 
surrounded,  his  sorrow  at  those  efforts  failing 
him,  and  the  desperately  wicked  going  their  own 
way,  until  one  has  marvelled  at  his  selLsacrifices. 
And  tills  man  to  be  charged  with  murder — oh ! 
it  is  infamous.” 

“ Preceescly  so,”  said  Mr.  Larcom  again. 
“ He’s  a wanderfiil  character  is  John ; I never 
met  a man  like  him.  And  yet  I am  poozlcd,  too, 
as  to  w hy  he  wanted  ye  to  forgive  him.” 

“ He  would  have  given  the  man  who  killed 
Morris  a chance  of  repentance,  of  salvation,” 
slic  cried,  “ because  he  knew  who  he  was,  and 
was  sorry  for  him — because  the  man  was  Greg 
Dorward,  father,  and  he  liad  been  so  proud  of 
Greg.” 

“Greg  Dorward!”  repeated  Mr.  Larcom. 
“What  makes  ye  think  of  him?” 

“I  am  sure  of  it.  I see  it  all,”  said  Lucy, 
thoughtfully. 

“Greg  Dorward!”  said  Mr.  Larcom  again. 
“That  would  account  for  much.  Ye’ic  waiulcr- 
fully  cute  to-night,  Lucy,  or  I’m  dradfully  dull. 
My  head  aches  tit  to  split,  and  the  truth  seems 
too  hard  for  me  to  wrastle  with  just  now.” 

“And  the  truth  is  very  close  to  me  to-night,” 
was  Lucy  Brake’s  reply. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  IT  MATTERED  TO  GREG. 

By  the  last  train  which  reached  Skegs  Shore 
the  next  night  Lucy  Brake  arrived  in  her  native 
place.  She  had  travelled  from  early  morning  to 
night-fall,  impelled  by  the  one  wish  to  reach  Eng- 
land  and  comfort  John  Woodhatcli  by  her  own 
implicit  belief  in  his  innocence,  by  telling  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  tliat  it  was  not  the 
master  of  Farm  Forlorn  who  had  struck  her  hus- 
band out  of  life.  Slie  had  travelled  in  company 
with  the  one  maid-servant  whom  they  had  taken 
from  Skegs  Sliore;  she  had  left  little  Morice  get- 
ting bettor,  and  in  tlie  best  of  hands ; she  had 
begged  her  father  to  remain  in  Paris  for  a few 
days  longer ; and  thinking  only  of  John  Wood- 
hatch,  and  not  considering  for  an  instant  why 
she  thought  of  him,  thus  strangely  and  forcibly, 
as  one  whose  life  slie  might  brigliten  by  her 
presence  near  him  and  her  faith  in  liiin,  she 
had  liastened  away  to  England  “more  like  a mad 
thing,”  as  her  fatlier  had  observed,  “ than  a ra- 
tional and  senseeble  female,  if  there  were  such 
an  article  anywhere.”  She  it  was  who  realized 
tlie  true  position  of  the  accused,  and  what  his 
feelings  were  under  the  awful  charge  which 
liad  been  preferred  against  liim ; she  knew  he 
would  ncitlier  protest  his  innocence  nor  rave 
against  those  who  tliought  liim  guilty.  She  was 
certain  now  that  she  had  left  behind  her  at 
Skegs  Shore  one  deeply  aggrieved  and  bitterly 
disappointed,  a man  who  had  given  way  rashly 
— and  like  a man — when  she,  the  last  faint  hope 
he  had  had,  perhaps,  had  fled  from  him  with  the 
rest  of  them.  The  stem,  sad  face  had  been  be- 
fore her  witli  every  hour  since  her  parting  from 
him,  and  the  words  which  he  had  said  had  been 
forever  ringing  in  her  ears.  He  had  been  sure, 
despite  her  assurance,  that  she  was  going  away 
for  good  and  he  should  not  see  her  again.  This 
had  been  the  end  of  it,  he  had  considered ; and 
he  would  have  made  it  the  end  had  he  not  been 
arrested  that  same  night. 


The  cottage  next  the  chapel  had  not  been 
cupied  by  the  gentleman  acting  as  deputy  in  theV 
absence  of  the  Reverend  Alec  Lareotn*  the  nefc  ^ ^ 
comer,  being  a bachelor,  had  pitien^  to 
up  at  the  Swan,  and  hence  Lucy  and  fbe  ^ 
mestie  took  possession  of  the  house  wj’ 
of  the  neighbors  being  aware  of  their 
til  the  following  morning. 

“Oh!  they  have  found  you  out,  then  and 
brought  you  back  ?”  said  one,  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  Lucy  the  next  morning,  when  she  was  equipped 
for  a second  journey,  and  this  time  to  Lincoln 
wliere  John  Woodhateh  was.  ’ 

“No;  I am  back  of  my  own  accord,"  an- 
swereil  Lucy  Brake ; “ it  was  my  duty  to  come  ” 

“They’ll  want  you  pretty  soon  as  a witness 
Mrs.  Brake.”  ’ 

“To  the  innocence  of  John  Woodhateh— yes.” 

Tlie  neighbor  looked  surprised,  but  said  no 
more  just  then ; on  the  contrary,  scuttled  awav 
being  an  old  woman,  with  a fine  long  tongue  of 
her  own,  to  inform  a second  neighbor  for  what 
reason  Lucy  Brake  had  come  back,  and  how  she 
looked — just  “ as  if  she’d  eat  her  up”  if  she  went 
on  talking. 

Lucy  went  slowly,  and  in  her  deep  mourning, 
to  the  church-yard  where  Morris  wa.s  buried,  and 
where  his  sister  had  joined  him  only  last  week. 

The  train  wliieli  would  bear  her  part  of  the  way 
to  Lincolnshire  was  not  due  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  she  could  not  rest  in-doors  now 
that  slie  was  ready  to  depart.  She  would  pay 
one  visit  to  the  grave,  and  murmur  over  it  a 
prayer  that  she  might  be  guided  to  act  rightly 
and  justly  in  all  that  she  purposed  to  do,  and 
that  the  truth  might  come  quickly  and  save  the 
innocent. 

It  was  a fine,  bright  morning,  with  Skegs  Shore 
steeped  in  sunsliine,  and  tlie  lazy  rooks  floating 
in  the  sky  above  the  big  trees  in  the  cliurch-yard. 

All  was  at  jicaec  and  rest,  and  those  who  saw 
the  young  widow  passing  through  the  village 
stepped  aside  out  of  her  way,  respecting  the 
mission  which  they  guessed  was  on  her  mind. 

Still,  there  were  many  watching  her,  and  some 
of  wliom  she  could  not  possibly  have  dreamed. 

And  pre.sontly  two  of  the  latter,  a man  and  wo- 
man, the  former  leaning  on  the  woman’s  arm, 
and  walking  with  difficulty,  as  though  he  was 
weak  and  ill,  approached  her  in  the  church-yard. 

The  click  of  the  latch  of  the  gate  had  warned 
Lucy  Brake  of  their  approach,  and  the  widow 
looked  up  quickly,  like  one  ready  to  resent  any 
intrusion  upon  her  sorrow.  Then  she  put  her 
hands  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  check  a scream  of 
surjirise  which  might  escape  her  in  that  iustant 
of  lier  con.sternation. 

For  it  was  Kitty  Vanch  who  was  approaching 
— she  who  had  been  called  Kitty  Vanch  before 
Greg  Dorward  married  her.  And  it  was  Greg- 
ory Dorward  leaning  on  her  arm,  with  a white, 
firm  face,  which  sCared  her  by  its  new  expression. 

And  in  the  background,  wailing  in  the  dusty 
roadway,  and  glancing  towai-d  them  now  anil 
then,  was  tlie  tliird  figure  from  the  dark,  bad 
pa.it,  the  hou.sekeeper  of  Farm  Forlorn. 

“ Kitty,”  she  exclainietl,  “ w hy  do  you — and  he 
— come  to  me  at  this  time?” 

“ It  was  his  wish  to  come,”  answered  Kitty, 
calmly,  “ and  his  w islics  are  mine.” 

Lucy  looked  at  Greg,  as  if  for  the  explanation. 

“ I will  tell  you,”  Greg  said,  slowly,  in  answer 
to  her  mute  appeal.  “ We  have  come  to  tell 
you  all.” 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

IN  THE  CHURCH  YARD. 

It  seemed  something  more  than  chance  that 
these  three  should  meet  at  the  grave  of  Morris 
Brake,  and  each  thought  so  in  that  hour.  Even 
the  woman  in  tlie  background,  Ix'vond  tlie  church- 
yard, quiet  and  wateliful  and  silent,  thought  so 
too.  To  her  it  was  like  De.stiny. 

“ How  did  yon  know  I wa.s  at  Skegs  Shore  ?” 
asked  Lucy  of  Kitty,  and  without  heeding  Greg’s 
w ords.  “ Have  you  been  spying  on  me,  either  of 
you  ?” 

“ No,”  answered  Kitty;  “we  thought  you  were 
abroad  until  this  morning.” 

“ I returned  last  night,”  she  said.  Then  she 
faced  Grog  Dorward,  and  with  a shudder  she  could 
not  reprc.is,  addetl : 

“ And  why  have  you  come  ? What  have  you 
to  tell  me?” 

His  lips  parted  to  address  her ; then  he  turned 
to  liis  young  wife,  and  said  : 

“ Speak  to  her,  Kitty.  I can  not,  after  all.  I 
dare  not.” 

“ Courage,  Greg,”  she  replied. 

“It  is  not  lack  of  courage,”  he  said,  “but  I 
have  not  tlie  right.”  . 

Lucy  looked  from  one  to  the  other  until  Kitty 
spoke  again,  w hen  she  fixed  her  great  blue  eyes 
upon  her  wonderingly. 

“ Greg  has  come  to  ask  forgiveness  of  that  poor 
fellow  lying  there,”  said  Kitty,  in  a low,  firm  voice. 

“Then — then  he — ” 

As  she  paused,  Kittv  Vanch  went  on,  calmly: 

“ Yes.  He  killed  Mortis,  and  is  going  to  Lincoln 
to  confess  it.” 

“ Oh,  my  God !”  exclaimed  Lucy,  fervently 
“ The  truth  comes  out  at  last,  and  I liavc  prayed 
for  trutli.  And  it  was  you,  Greg  Dorward— you 
of  all  men,  then  ?” 

“Yes,” answered  Greg.  , 

He  wa.s  content  to  answer,  but  he  would  hazam 
no  explanation,  which  he  left  to  Kitty  now.  He 
stood  there  with  his  face  in  shadow,  and  ms  dar 
eyes  bent  upon  his  victim’s  grave — a sad,  stem 
figure,  with  all  the  light  quenched  from  him. 

“ In  a sudden  quarrel  brought  about  by  watch- 
ing Morris — with  a sadden  blow  foUowi^  an 
tack  of  Morris  upon  him,  Greg 
your  husband,”  Kitty  continued.  “That  is  t 
miserable  history  of  it,  neither  more 
he  comes  here  to  own  the  truth  of  » to 
sight  of  day,  and,  God  be  thanked,  of  ’ 

ftee-wm." 
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ICE  BREAK-UP  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Tiik  l)reakiiig  up  of  the  ice  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  when  the 
warm  spring  weather  sets  in,  is  always  an  occasion  of  great  re- 
joicing among  the  inhabitants  along  the  hanks  of  the  mighty  river. 
During  the  winter  the  ice  accumulates  in  huge  ‘‘gorges”  in  the 
channel,  crushing  steamboats  and  other  river  craft,  or  lifting  them 
bodily  iuto  the  air,  as  depicted  in  Mr.  Graham's  doublc-\>age  illus- 
tration. At  such  times  the  country  bordering  on  the  river  presents 
a truly  arctic  u[ipearaiR*e. 

The  first  steamboat  that  forces  its  way  up  tlie  river  in  the  spring 
is  received  on  its  way  with  every  manifestation  of  delight.  At  each 
landing  salutes  are  fircl,  and  people  come  in  from  miles  away  to 
hail  the  welcome  messenger  that  proclaims  the  re-opening  of  navi- 
gation. 


A MILITARY  FAIR. 

The  fair  of  the  gallant  .Seventy-first  Regiment  in  aid  of  its  new 
armory  and  regimental  fund  opened  at  the  old  armory,  corner  of 
Bi-oadway  and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  on  the  evening  of  the  ‘2tith  nil., 
with  promise  of  great  success.  Over  two  thousand  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, many  of  them  distinguished  persons,  were  present.  Among 
others  wm-e  General  Haneoi’k,  Colonel  Mitchell,  Colonel  Whipple, 
Cu(>iain  Ward,  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  Mr.  Levi  M.  Bales,  Mr.  Thoiun"' 
I..  James,  Major-General  Sluder,  commanding  First  Divisio. 
X.G.S.N’.Y.,  and  stall;  Major-General  Jourdan,  comniandijig-^f 
ond  Division,  ami  gBiff ; Major-General  Carr,  com^nTihiJing  Tliiid 
Division  (Troy);  Major-General- WiUiaju^^F  Kogers,  Fourth  Divi- 
sion (Buffalo);  Brigadier  - General  Wiliram  G.  Ward  and  staff, 
First  Brigade;  Brigadier-General  Louis  Fitzgerald  ami  staff,  Sec- 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 


Abovt  the  year  740  Archbishop  Ci'thbert  founded  a church  at 
Canterbury,  which  in  succeeding  ages  received  many  addition.^,  and 
grew  eventually  into  the  magnificent  edifice  of  which  Era.smi  s said, 
“ It  lifts  itself  toward  heaven  with  majesty  so  great  that  the  dis- 
tant sight  inspires  devotion.”  A little  more  than  four  hundred 
years  after  the  ehmeli  was  finislied  tlie  clioir  was  destroyed  by  lire, 
and  was  ixd>uilt  by  William  of  Sens  with  great  sidendor.  The 
cathedral  presents  an  interesting  union  of  many  styles  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  marking  the  periods  at  which  different  portions 
were  built.  The  central  tower  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  234  feet,  and 
the  exterior  length  of  the  cathedral  is  545  feet.  In  former  times 
the  shrine  of  Thomas  a Rlxket,  who  was  killed  there  iu  1170,  drew 
immense  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  Canterbury. 


NORMAN  STAIRCASE,  CANTERBITIY  Oi^SDRAU 


R.\NCB  TO  THOMAS  X BECKET’S  CHAPEL,  CANTERBURY  CATUEDR.\L. 
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ond  Brigade;  Brigadier-Geneml  Christensen  a 
staff,  Tldrd  Brigade  ; Brigadie^General  ^ 

H.  Brownell  and  staff,  Fourth  Brigade  , Colonels 
Clark,  Cavanagh,  Seward,  Scott,  Ijnbekant,  Crii- 
Kcr,  Austen,  and  others.  j „ 

At  eight  o’clock  the  Veteran  Corps,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  C.  \V.  Dustan,  entered  the 
armory  and  formally  received  the  invited  guests, 
e.scorting  them  to  the  grand  stand,  the  band  pla'- 
ing  “ Bail  to  the  Chief.”  After  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Carlos  Martvn,  chaplain  of  the  regiment, 
Colonel  Richard  Vose,  commanding  the  Seventy- 
first,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  object  for  which  the  fair  had  been  gotten  up. 
Algernon  S.  Sullivan  followed  in  an  oration  ex- 
ceedingly complimentary  to  the  regiment.  The 
voice  of  fame,  he  said,  mentioned  none  with  more 
honor  than  the  Seventy-first.  _ 

Mayor  Edson  then  formally  declared  the  fair 
open,  and  referred  in  a few  words  to  the  regi- 
ment’s war  record. 

Each  company  had  its  own  booth,  and  tried  to 
excel  the  others  in  richne.ss  of  decoration  and  va- 
riety of  the  articles  for  sale.  The  Veterans  made 
a largo  display  of  brass  and  china  ornaments, 
and  a Christmas  tree  hung  with  eggs,  each  con- 
taining a prize. 

ANECDOTES  OF  WAGNER. 

At  Baireuth  last  summer  I saw  Wagner  a num- 
ber  of  times,  and,  moreover,  heard  from  the  artists 
who  took  part  in  the  Parsifal  performances  sever- 
al characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  great  composer. 

In  the  evenings,  after  the  rehearsals  and  rep- 
resentations of  Parsifal,  the  singers  usually  met 
in  a small  room  at  the  Hotel  Sonne.  One  night 
Materna  would  dress  a salad  and  Scaria  brew  a 
punch,  and  the  next  evening  the  roles  would  be 
exchanged,  with  etiually  gratifying  results. 

On  coining  from  rehearsal  one  evening  Mater- 
na related  how  Wagner,  wishing  to  have  a phrase 
sung  in  a particular  manner,  attempted  to  sing  it 
for  her  himself.  In  the  midst  of  the  phrase  his 
voice  broke.  Turning  to  Liszt,  who  stood  by 
smiling,  he  .said,  “ Excuse  me,  sir;  I forgot  to  prac- 
tice my  solfeggios  this  evening.” 

Another  time,  after  the  second  Parsifal  per- 
formance, Scaria  came  from  a reception  at  Wag- 
ner’s house.  He  said  an  Englisliinan  there  had 
e.xainined  everything  in  the  room  with  an  opera- 
glass.  When  Wagner  entered,  the  Englishman 
ru.shed  up  to  him,  and  seizing  him  enthusiastic- 
ally by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  “Ah,  Mr.  Wagner, 

I am  so  glad  to  see  you ! I had  such  a good 
time  hearing  Parsifal  /”  “ You  should  have  seen 
Wagner,”  continued  Scaria.  “Hai-dly  had  he 
heard  the  words  ‘ had  a good  time’  when  he  turn- 
ed, and  rushed  from  the  room,  shriekii.g,  as  he 
threw  up  his  hands  in  dismay,  ‘ If  you  want  to 
have  a good  fmie,  go  and  hear  something  by  Of- 
tach.’  ” 

’Other  good  anecdote  was  told  of  W^agner’s 
:nce  as  conductor  of  the  London  Philliar- 
Society.  This  society  had  been  jogging 
/^^ay  of  easy-going  mediocrity,  and  Wa.;- 
jhndeavofs  to  infuse  n“w  life  into  it  '^re  . 

,ed  with  great  diBo’’  ’’  'i  ' cau-jod  the 
^.-;ate.st  commotion  when,  at  a rehearsal  one  day, 
he  conducted  a Beethoven  symphony  without  a 
score.  He  had  been  familiar  with  these  sympho- 
nies for  years,  and  could  conduct  any  one  of  them 
by  heart.  But  this  was  something  unheard  of  to 
the  London  Philharmonic,  and  the  protests  came 
in  so  fast  that  Wagner  apparently  yielded.  At 
the  concert  he  appeared  with  a score-book  under 
his  arm,  placed  it  on  the  desk,  and  while  conduct- 
ing turned  over  the  leaves.  After  the  perform- 
ance one  of  the  directore  came  up  to  him,  and 
said;  “Well,  Herr  Wagner,  we  were  right  after 
all.  You  must  acknowledge  yourself  that  the 
symphony  went  much  better  to-night.”  In  reply, 
Wagner  handed  him  the  book  from  which  he  had 
conducted.  It  was  the  score  of  Rossini’s  Barber 
of  Seville. 

The  first  time  I saw  Wagner  was  at  a dinner 
given  to  him,  his  artists  and  friends,  in  the  large 
restaurant  near  the  theatre.  His  peraonal  ap- 
pearance was  very  disappointing.  He  was  short 
and  slight,  and  very  nervous  in  his  actions.  As 
he  entered  in  a light  trig  overcoat  and  a beaver 
in  his  hand,  he  looked  more  like  a little  dandy 
than  a great  composer.  A capacious  brow  was 
the  only  mark  of  genius;  otherwise,  he  was  insig- 
nificant-looking. I could  not  understand  his  in- 
fluence over  people,  for  as  he  mingled  with  the 
guests  his  remarks  consisted  mostly  of  egregious 
puns  and  poor  jokes.  But  when  he  began  to  re- 
ply to  the  first  toast  after  dinner,  I could  compre- 
hend his  power.  He  seemed  to  grow  in  stature ; 
every  word,  every  gesture,  was  eloquent.  His 
speech  was  in  the  main  a eulogy  of  his  artists. 

“ I am,”  he  said,  “ under  deep  obligations  to  all 
who  have  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  Parsifal 
performances,  but  I am  under  deeper  obligations 
to  niy  singers  and  musicians ; for,  after  all,  art  is 
not  created  by  money,  but  by  artists." 

That  last  sentence  was  surely  worthy  of  the 
great  man  who  all  his  life  long  had  stood  by  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in 
music.  ^0““^ 

NATURE’S  RENOVATOR. 

Al/ cock’s  Porods  PLASTKR.S  instantly  relieve 
and  spcedilv  cure  sprains,  wrenches,  rheumatism, 


HOBSFORD’S  acid  phosphate, 

* VALOABLB  nerve  TONia 

Da.  C.  C.  Or.sisTP.Ai>,  a valii- 

astd  it  in  my  practice  ten  years,  and  consider  It  a 
able  uerve  tonic.”— 

BURNE'rT-S  COCO  A INK, 

The  best  of  all  hair-dressings.  ’ 

removes  all  tendency  to 

ceiion  of  the  capillaries  in  the  hlgliest  degr^ 

I ur&ntoHna  a vigoroui  atui  hfulChij  <frowth  ^ 
effect  upon  the  glossiness  and  richness  of  the  hair  Is 
snet  as‘^~n“/  le  sxtrpassed.  BuasKrr's  Flavobino 
Extbaots  are  the  best.— [Ada.] 


Can  Improve  their  Complexion,  remove  pimplM, 
bloiches,  freckles,  and  restore  their  gray  hair  to  its 
naliiral  color  by  using  Dr.  Tobias's  Vbnetiak  Lini- 
ment. E8tal)lishe<l  in  1847,  and  warranted  perfectly 
hannless.  Sold  by  all  the  druggists.— [Ad®.] 


A Coiroii,  Coi.n.oR  Sorb  Throat  requires  immediate 
attention,  as  neglect  results  in  some  incurable  Lung 
Disease.  “ Broun's  Droiwhial  Truflies"  will  Invariably 
give  relief.  JSbtd  iwify  in  boxes. — [Ad®.] 


No  well-regnlated  household  should  be  withont  a 
bottle  of  Aboostdua  Bitters,  the  world-renowned 
appetizer  and  luvigorator.  Beware  of  counterfeits. 
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est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known— I 
unequalled  for  their  meilicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  l>o  liad  to 
Quarts  and  Pints.  L.  FllNKE,  Jr.,  Sole 
Mannfuctnrer  and  Propnetor,  78  Jolin  St., 
N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  1029. 
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I Edento,  Marecbal  Kiel  Bo»e,  Alplue  Violet. 
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BAKER'S 

Brealfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  abBotutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 

Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has /Ares 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  os 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Urocers  everywhere, 
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EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a thorongli  knowleuge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  opratlons  of  digestion  and  nntri- 
tloD,  and  by  a careful  application  of  tlic  fine  properties 
of  well -selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Eppa  has  provided  onr 
breakfast  Whies  with  a delicately  flavored  beverage 
which  mav  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’  bllla  Itii 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  atrong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  tliere  is  a weak  point  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished 
frame.”— Ctpfl  Service  Gazette. 


JAMES  EPPS  A Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 
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DIALECT  TALES. 

By  SHBRWOOD  BONNER. 


8vo,  Cloth,  ro. 

“The  clever  talcs  of  bordor-state,  mountain,  and 
rural  life,  by  Sherwood  Bonner,  which  have  been  col- 
lected in  on  Illustrated  volume  entitled  ‘ Dialect  Tale-,’ 
have  much  beside  the  novelty  of  iheir  provincini  dia- 
lect to  commend  them  to  favor,  however  faithful  and 
spirited  this  may  be,  and  however  valuable  a memento 
its  reproduction  may  some  day  prove  of  the  forms  of 
speech  and  manners  of  a vanished  cln-ss.  Few  Amer- 
ican flies  are  so  Wrse,  or  so  fniihfiilly  depict  the  rnder 
phases  of  life  of  a people  who  remiin  primitive  In  their 
ways  and  speech  and  morals,  becau-e  of  their  isolation 
amid  wild  and  primitive  scenes,  and  their  practical  re- 
motenu—  from  the  refining  influences  that  surround 
but  never  uacii  them.  The  fine  instinct  of  the  author 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  parity, 
strength,  and  wholesomenesa.  More  economical  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  short-weight,  alum  or 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  cans. 

Rovai.  Bakinq  PownuB  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 

By  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

A Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By 
John  RIchard  Green,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Tables.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  20. 

History  of  the  English  People. 

History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Rich- 
ard Green,  M.A.  With  Maps.  In  Four  Vol- 
umes. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60  per  volume. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.  By 
John  Richard  Gree.n,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
fi  75. 

Readings  from  English  History. 

Readiugs  from  English  History,  Selected  from 
Foreign  and  American  Writers,  and  Edited  by 
John  Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Three 
Parts  in  One  Volume.  Part  I.  From  Hengest 
to  Cressy.  — Part  II.  From  Cressy  to  Crom- 
well.— Part  III.  From  Cromwell  to  Balaclava. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Making  of  England. 

The  Making  of  England.  By  John  Richard 
Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 
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Iti  Uve  as  easy  A one 

leiiRthen  BndKhorlen  areordinctotire^HS  t 
they  carry.  Koually  well  adapted  to  roughcount  >- 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

MINTON'S  TIB 

I him  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Alao.THK  CAMPBELL  BRICK  A TILE  CO -8 
Encanatlc  and  Heometrleal  Floor  Tllea,  Mouiei,  he. 
THOS.  & SON, 

75  & 77  Went  ‘J3d  St.,  New  York, 
eole  Agents  in  the  United  Statea, 


IIMPORTEDTILES&MOSAICS 

tN hearths.  FACfNGS.BATH 
ROOMS  8s  FLOORSe^- 
GRATES.FENDERS.ANDIRONS&c. 

\5- 

■ ' li  EAST  I9’-"5T.N.Y, 


I BEAUTY  ONLY  SKIN  DEEP. 

TM*.  iHerefore  a matter  of  vital  Importance  to  every 
I.!u.v  with  a boantlful  complexion,  to  take  cam  of  ft. 

I VA  I i-n  It  becomes  longh,  tanned.  frael|k|d.  and  pimply, 

get  a poi  pi  PKTB<n.ij«A  Coi-nCMAiiJif.  tt/wely. 

1 he  rc-aiiU  will  aorprii*.’  you.  See  tV  ywi  uei  tl« 
genuine,  made  from  pure  white  PeirMM,  r.d  refosw 
the  worthier  traali  made  from  hogs'^id,  p utton  tal- 
low, and  8uch-llke  atuft.  Sold  by  DruggUta  and  deal- 
era  in  toilet  gooda. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  OIL  REFINING  CO. 


voiHtfiuiucycpMiss  Guard  Duty 

* W tllTHE TRAIN  And  Kindred  Snbiects  for  the  Regular  Arrar. 


nuwit  AINU  hAMIVI 

y/mauRv 

wiisy 


WATCH  IS 

ANTEED  IN  EVERY^V^^^^ 
RESPECT  I 

“HOME  AND  FARM” 

Core  BiF.  Avery  kSono,  lAIUISYIIXE,  KT. 


Jnst  piihllahed,  the  largest  and  most  coninlcte  Cata- 
logne  of  all  aporting-goods  ever  iaaned— as  Lawn-Ten- 
nis, ^ae-Ball,  Archery,  Cricket,  FooUBall,  Fishing, 
Boating,  and  Oymnaaium  and  Firenien'a  Goods,  and 
all  the  latest  novelties.  2*8  large  pages,  5000  il- 
lustrations, on  fine  tinted  paper.  Price,  by  mail,  25  cts. 
PKCK  &.  SNVDKlt,  126  to  180  Xaaaan  St.,  X.  Y. 

S^nntVovrOmie^iis 

Large  sizes  for  circnlars.  Ac.,  p?  to  $90. 
4 For  pleasure,  money-making,  voting  or 
• old.  Everything  easy,  printerl  Instrnc- 
} tlona.  Send  2 stamps  for  Catalogne  of 
|j  Preasee,  Type,  Cards,  Ac. , to  the  factory. 

KKLSKY  A CO.,  Meriden.  ( oiin. 

Dniveraally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

T 1 1 J 1 |\  A laxative  and  refreshing 

I A Iwl  A K Frnit  I>ozenge 

I Ifl  n U fof  Constipation, 

bile,  headaclie.  heniorrlioida, 
, akaMKa  cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 


And  Kindred  Subjects  for  the  Regular  Armr, 
Volunteers,  and  Militia  of  the  United  States. 
Being  a thorough  Compilation  of  Rules,  Regu. 
lations,  and  Principles,  collected  from  the  most 
Authentic  Sources.  By  James  Reoan,  First- 
Lieutenant  and  R.  Q.  M.  9th  Infantry.  82mo, 
Leather,  with  Clasp,  $2  00. 

General  \V.  T.  Sherman  writes:  “ I have  in  part  ex- 
amined this  work,  and  have  caused  the  whole  to  be 
critically  examined  by  oue  of  my  best  aud  moat  expe- 
rienced staff  officers.  In  whose  judgment  I have  Im- 
plicit confidence.  lie  says:  ‘The  work  brioga  to- 
gether the  beat  informatiun  on  the  subject  of  guard 
and  kindred  subjects.  I have  no  knowledge  of  any 
single  treatise  which  so  fully  explaina  Uie  class  of  du- 
ties referred  to  as  this  does,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
value  in  the  hands  of  officers  and  enlisted  meo  of  tbs 
army.'  I am  satisfied  this  work  of  Lieutenant  Regan 
has  merit,  and  that  its  publication  for  geuersl  circu- 
latiod  will  result  in  good  to  the  service.” 

In  the  publication  of  liis  little  “Manual  of  Guard 
Duty”  Lientenaut  Began  recognlxes,  and  to  a large  ex- 
tent meets,  a want  felt  by  nearly  all  classes  in  the  army. 
He  presents  in  an  intelligible  form  much  needed  iu- 
striictloii  upon  this  important  subject  The  informa- 
tion he  has  carefully  compiled  was  to  be  found  only 
In  numerous  publicatioiis,  inaccessible  to  most  sol- 
diers, or  existed  in  the  still  more  Indefinite  form  of 
customs  of  the  service,  in  regard  to  which  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  reliable  Information.— Army  ««« 
Aavy  Journal,  N.  Y. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tr  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to /tny  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


N D I E 

• » ^ * Pharmacien  fJe  1"  Classe 


I IM  U I II  IN  Sole  Proprietor, 

Pharmacien  de  1"  Classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

A n I I I n E I 27,  rne  Ranibnicau,  Porix 

II  n I I I II  iM  Sold  by  all  Dniggisu. 

U 1 1 I L.  U W I M TAMAR,  nnllke  pills  and 

the  usnal  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 

produces  irritation. 

t’ABLETOX’S  TBKA.Si:  RY  of  KXOWLKDGE 
bkst  skclino  hook  kvkr  knowh.  The 
^^g^Olaraest  diseonnl.  Circulars  free.  Agent^ 


JtV  by  using  Sinokb’s  Patkmt  Gaxvsr.  Pvpkb.  For 
sale  by  ail  druggists  and  bird  and  cage  dealers.  Price 

85  cents.  Depot,  582  Hudson  Street,  N,  Y. 


Ato/Lady  Agent8S»S 

Bh  S.Tnplf  outfit  Free.  Adatess  QaeeB 

««iH*e«»derCo.,Cincinn»A^ 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  onr 

TEKN  Yort.  who  wUl 

Nos.  130  to  186  Cherry  ^ rMpousiUUll; 

conduct  it  upon  bis  own  account  ana  reapu  ^ 

SPECIAL  CAETIJf]*^ 

We  are  not  ‘U®^“fj*rROTTV' 
contracts  made  by  J.  «•  CRO^i 
Hawes’s  Bazas  Patterns  or  tor  an 
HABn 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  bext  original  drawing  to  illnxtrate  Ai.puki)  DoMKTT’fl 
“Christmiis  Ilvirin” — thr  drawing  to  be  xuiiahh  for  jndjUcatioH  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  ami  to  be  the  nchmve  of  an  Amerienn 
artist  not  over  twenh/.five  grnrx  of  nge — Mts.sns.  IIari-kr  & Ruo 
TIIKIUS  o/fj- rt«  oi(vin/'o/  TilKRE  TIIOUSANI)  DOF.I.AKS,  h/moi 
the  honorable  vnikrstanding  that  the  sneressfitl  roiiipeliti)r  shuft  vxe 
the  stime  for  the  pi  osecatiou  of  art  sludg  in  one  or  more  of  the  best 
American  schools,  inelnding  also  a sojoinii  abroad  of  at  least  six. 
months  for  the  xtadi/  of  the  old  masters.  The  award  will  be 
in  mch  iastallmeuts  and  at  such  times  as  shall  bext  suit  the  ronren- 
ience  of  the  recipient  for  the  fnirjsyse.s  sjnrijied. 

The  drawings  must  be  received  In/  Messrs.  Haki'ER  At  niioTiiEi<.s 
not  later  than  Amjast  1,  1883,  addressed  " Art  Competilioii,  lliir- 
per’s  Mngaziiio,  Franklin  Square,  New  York”;  and  each  mast  be 
designated  bg  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  which  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envelope  accomjxini/!ng  the  drawings,  and  n<A  to  he  ojnm  d 
sintil  the  result  of  the  com/fetilioii  shall  have  been  dtlermined.  The 
name  of  the  suceessful  romiwtitor  will  not  he  pablieti/  aummneed 
ntdil  the  publication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  H.  Swain  Gikeord,  N.A.  ;'Mr.  F.  D.  Mii.i.irr,  A.N.A.;  and 
Mr.  C1IARI.K.S  1’ar.sONS,  A.N'.A.,  Sujierinlendi nl  of  the  Art  l/ejmrt- 
meiit.  Harper  & Hrotiiers,  will  art  as  judges  of  the  eompditiou. 

It  is  intended  to  rngraee  the  suceessful  drawing  as  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  of  December,  ISSii;  and  should  i,th<r  drawings 
fndmiitted  be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  aw/ird.s  will  be 
matle,  as  follows:  one  ]>age  Harper’s  Weekly,  §:!0i>;  one  page 
Harper’s  Bazar,  *200;  one  page.  Harper’s  Young  People,  ^iloo. 

If  the  j udejes  should  ekridc  that  no  one  of  the  drawings  is  suiteible, 
Messrs.  Harper  k Brothers  reserve  the  right  to  extend  thr  limit  of 
time  and  rc-ojwn  the  competition. 

Two  Christmas  I/gmns  hg  Alfred  Domett  have  been  published. 
That  puhlished  in  1837  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
are  minted  to  compete,  and  a printed  eopg  of  it  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Shi  are,  New  Fork. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

In  this  number  of  Harper’s  Wkeki.y  will  be  found  the  opening 
chapters  of  a new  and  fascinating  serial  stnrg.  entitled 

“DISARMED!” 

from  the  pen  0/ Mls.s  .M.  BKriiAM-EnwARns,  author  of  " Kittg," 
''Exchange  No  Jiobberg,"  and  other  jiopular  novels. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  FOR  NEW 
YORK. 

The  most  important  bills  now  pending  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  York  are  the  aqueduct  bill  and 
the  New  York  charter.  The  real  public  interest  in 
both  bills  is  substantially  the  same.  It  is  in  the  one 
case  to  secure  the  best  and  most  economical  construc- 
tion of  a great  public  work,  and  in  the  other  to  pro- 
vide the  most  efficient  government  for  the  city.  In 
both  cases  the  public  concern  is  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. But  this  is  not  the  selfish  and  political  in- 
tere.st  in  them ; that  interest  is  to  secure  place  and  pay 
for  a certain  ring  of  politicians,  and  to  turn  to  the 
most  party  advantage  the  patronage  involved  in  both 
bills.  The  real  public  interest  is  to  prevent  two  enor- 
mous jobs.  The  mischief  pre.sents  itself  in  one  bill  in 
the  effort  to  secure  the  api>ointment  of  the  aqueduct 
commis-sionere  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  ; that  is  to  saj",  the  persons  who  are  to  expend  a 
sum  which  at  tlie  lowast  estimate  will  be  not  less 
tlian  118,000,000,  and  which  may  l)ecome  $40,000,000, 
would,  if  this  effort  succeeds,  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York— a body  which  rep- 
resents neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  character  of 
the  city,  and  whicli  as  a body  is  neither  respected  nor 
trusted.  Tlie  Mayor,  it  is  true,  would  nominate.  But 
experience  show.s  tliat  he  would  probably  either  obey 
some  secret  influence,  as  in  the  nominations  he  has 
alreatly  made,  or  select  such  persons  as  he  supposes 
the  aldennen  would  confirm ; and  that  kind  of  person 
is  well  known  in  municipal  politics. 

The  premier  plan  under  the  circumstances  would  be 
to  authorize  the  Mayor  to  appoint  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor.  The  responsibility  would  then  be 
plainly  defined.  The  State  of  New  York  and  the  coun- 
try would  see  whether  Mr.  Edson  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  do  what  they  know  intelligent  public  opinion 
expects,  or  what  a knot  of  notorious  political  jobbers 
demands.  The  alternative  would  be  to  name  the 
commissioners  in  the  bill.  But  this  is  less  desirable, 
for  obvious  reasons.  It  would  lead  to  amendments 
in  the  form  of  substitution  of  some  names  for  others, 
and  this  would  end  in  a most  unedifying  discussion 
of  jjersonal  character.  Moreover,  final  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  commissioners  would  be  lost  in 
the  multitude  of  legislators  and  the  uncertainty  of 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Mayor  and  the 
Governor  alone  must  name  the  commission,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  of  the  real  responsibility. 

The  proposed  city  charter  recaUs  the  days  and  deeds 
^ the  Tweed  Ring.  The  theory  of  the  bill  is  simple. 
The  city  is  Democratic,  but  in  municipal  elections  the 
^ pmiy  is  often  restive,  and  the  result  is  then  a matter 
of  serious  apprehens*®®  to  the  party  bosses,  because  a 
Bepublican  ticket  offers  the  opportunity  of  revolt  to 


defeat  the  Democratic  machine.  The  Tweed  plan 
was  to  take  the  Republican  machine  into  partnership, 
and  proportionally  divide  the  spoils,  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  present  scheme.  The  administration  of  city 
affairs  is  apparently  to  be  parcelled  out  among  the 
Democi-atic  factions  and  the  Republican  machine; 
while,  as  the  dominant  party,  the  Democratic  bosses 
are  to  control  certain  departments  which  are  now  di- 
vided. The  purpose  of  such  a deal  is  to  make  the 
Ring  secure,  in  case  of  a reformed  Democratic  or  inde- 
pendent ticket,  by  providing  a straight  Republican 
ticket,  and  preventing  union  against  the  Ring.  This 
is  the  old  and  familiar  trick.  It  was  play^  at  the 
last  election,  when  Mr.  O’Brien  was  nominated, 
and  it  would  be  a suggestive  event  if  Mr.  O'Brien 
should  be  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  scheme  is  illustrative  of  the  actual 
failure  of  popular  government  in  tlie  citj%  where  a 
few  men,  by  moans  of  the  patronage,  select  municipal 
officers  and  legislators  solely  for  the  pur|)ose  of  re- 
taining their  own  jKiwer  and  pay.  The  mass  of  voters 
ill  the  different  parties  merely  register  the  edicts  of 
these  few  men.  They  have  no  initiative,  and  gen- 
ei-ally  no  knowledge  of  those  for  whom  they  vote. 
The  worth  and  industry  and  intelligence  and  the  tax- 
paying  interest  of  the  city  have  scarcely  any  repre- 
sentation either  in  the  local  or  the  State  legislature 
or  government.  The  severest  comment  upon  the 
Democratic  party — an  argument  intelligible  every- 
where in  the  country — is  the  government  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  If  that  party  should  now  make  a par- 
tisan aqueduct  commission  bill  and  a ring  charter,  it 
would  furnish  another  effective  argument  against  its 
success  in  the  State  next  autumn  and  in  the  country 
next  year. 


A PUBLIC  WRONG. 

The  circumstances  of  the  removal  of  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  at  Detroit  illustrate  the  truth 
of  what  vte  have  said  more  than  once,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  reform  bill  was  but  the  beginning  of  re- 
form, and  that  its  friends  must  relax  no  effort  or  crit- 
icism if  they  would  see  the  principle  of  tliat  bill  be- 
come the  spirit  of  the  service.  General  Trowbridge, 
the  Collector  at  Detroit,  was  an  unexceptionable  of- 
ficer, one  of  the  best  in  tlie  internal  revenue  service. 
His  collections  last  year  amounted  to  $2,31)2.94.'),  and 
his  record  of  official  service  at  the  Treasury  is  stated 
to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  But  for  some  rea- 
sons, evidently  unconnected  with  his  olliciul  conduct, 
the  Collector  was  not  satisfactory  to  a knot  of  jioliti- 
cians  in  Michigan,  including  Senator  Conger  and  the 
well-known  Mr.  Jay  A.  Hubbell.  Perhaps  he  dif- 
fered with  those  gentlemen  upon  the  subject  of  as- 
sessments. Perhaps  he  declined  to  be  an  agent  of 
their  political  and  personal  plans.  But  however  this 
may  be,  certain  politicians  demanded  his  removal, 
and  it  is  not  known  that  they  urged  one  public  or 
proper  refison  for  it. 

Indeed,  a year  pa.ssed  after  their  demand  war  made 
before  the  removal  was  ordeml.  This  alone  shows 
that  there  was  no  valid  reason  for  it.  Accoi'ding  to 
the  uncontradicted  statements,  the  whole  movement 
was  a simple  conspiracy  of  certain  legislative  officei-s 
in  Michigan  against  an  honest,  capable,  and  efficient 
executive  officer,  and  a cou.sj)iracy  to  secure  otlier 
ends  than  those  of  good  public  service.  Suppose,  as 
is  stated,  that  Senator  Conger  demanded  the  removal 
of  the  Collector.  If  the  Senator  knew  or  had  roa.son 
to  believe  that  he  was  a dishonest  man  or  an  incapa- 
ble officer,  he  had  the  same  right  as  any  other  citizen 
to  make  complaint.  But  beyond  that  what  right  has 
Senator  Conger  to  demand  the  removal  of  an  inter- 
nal collector  in  Michigan  that  he  has  not  to  demand 
the  removal  of  Collector  Robertson  in  New  York  ? 
For  Senator  Conger  to  insist  that  the  President  shall 
remove  a collector,  or  a postmaster,  or  any  other  of- 
ficer, except  for  valid  public  rea.sons.  is  a gross  scan- 
dal and  outrage,  because  the  demand  involves  a cov- 
ert threat  to  the  Executive  tliat  if  he  does  not  yield 
he  shall  suffer  defeat  in  future  nominations.  It  is 
not  only  an  unpardonable  impertinence  for  one  pub- 
lic officer  to  interfere  in  this  manner  with  another, 
but  it  is  an  intolerable  wrong  to  the  public  service, 
and  a menace  to  the  President. 

The  story  has  been  now  so  long  uncontradicted 
that  its  substantial  accuracy  may  be  assumed.  But  if 
Senator  Conger  has  been  misrepresented,  and  should 
say  so,  we  shall  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  his  denial. 
Meanwhile  intelligent  citizens  may  see  in  this  one  in- 
stance, which  is  but  a single  illustration  of  a system, 
the  outrageous  nature  of  tlie  abuses  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice of  which  public  opinion  demands  the  correction. 
Here  is  an  honest  and  exemplary  citizen,  admirably 
discharging  his  duties  to  the  public  as  a revenue  offi- 
cer, wlio  is  suddenly  turnetl  out  of  his  office,  probably 
with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  liimself  and 
his  family,  because  .somebody  else,  who  has  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  office  than  tlie  reader  of  the.se 
words,  either  wants  the  place  as  a reward  for  one  of 
his  own  dependents,  or  wishes  to  punish  tlie  officer  for 
personal  or  political  reasons.  Had  tlie  President  re- 
fused to  yield  to  the  Senatorial  dictation  as  liis  prede- 
cessor did,  he  would  have  been  sustained  by  the  coun- 
try as  his  predecessor  was  sustained. 


PETER  COOPER.  ' r 

The  career  of  Peter  Cooper  sho4i  wealfh 
does  not  necessarily  alienate  general  svmpotiij 
that  public  feeling  toward  ricli  men  is 
the  use  that  they  make  of  their  money.  ffiTwas  a 
rich  man,  but  there  was  jirobably  no  man  in  the  city 
who  was  more  universally  beloved,  or  whose  death 
would  produce  a profounder  impression.  Tlie  expla- 
nation is.  of  course,  familiar.  It  was  his  unostenta- 
tious pliilanthropy.  His  sympathy  with  those  to 
whom  fortune  is  unkind  was  constant  and  wise.  His 
success  did  not  seal  his  eyes  or  benumb  his  heart,  and 
as  he  had  known  honest  poverty  and  the  want  of  op- 
portunity, his  sagacity  and  industry  enabled  him  to 
provide  relief  and  to  open  opjxirtunity  for  others  in 
the  most  beneficent  ways.  There  has  been  no  more 
striking  or  significant  spectacle  in  the  city  for  many 
years  than  the  annual  Commencement  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  when  the  benign  patriarcli  sat  among  the 
young  men  and  women  to  whom  with  the  most  intel- 
ligent generosity  lie  hatl  given  the  means  of  helping 
themselves.  It  Avas  an  inipre.ssive  contrast  with  the 
uses  to  which  wealth  is  often  put,  but  it  illustrated 
why  this  ricli  man  was  beloved. 

Mr.  Cooper  preferred  to  be  his  own  executor.  He 
did  not  leave  to  chance  and  the  future  the  disptwitioa 
of  his  bounty,  but  he  personally  superintended  the 
details  of  his  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  sustained 
them  with  a great  and  untiring  generosity,  preferring 
tenqiorarily  to  embarra.ss  himself  rather  than  to  stay 
or  limit  the  operation  of  his  beneficence.  There  was 
no  more  marked  or  striking  personality  in  this  com- 
munity. His  was  emphaticiilly  “ the  good  gray  head 
that  all  men  knew.”  He  held  some  views  which 
were  not  accepted  as  sound  by  wise  men,  but  they 
were  all  errors  of  benevolence,  and  doubtless  endear- 
ed him  more  closely  to  those  whom  he  aimed  to  ben- 
efit. The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  character 
overlxire  in  the  public  rt'gard  all  eccentricity  of  opin- 
ion. Sure  of  his  purpose,  the  community  judged  him 
by  that  alone,  and  by  the  great  benefits  of  his  actual 
achievements.  Mr.  Cooper's  feeling  in  regard  to 
education  was  like  that  of  Ezra  Cornell.  The  ear- 
ly education  of  both  had  been  very  limited.  When 
he  had  ama.ssed  a fortune  Cornell  said  that  he  wish- 
ed to  found  an  institution  in  which  any  youth  might 
learn  anything,  and  Cooper  said  tliat  he  wished  to 
prevent  any  young  person  suffering  from  the  kind  of 
want  that  he  had  known. 

Peter  Cooper  will  be  always  a memorable  figure 
in  the  lii-story  of  the  city.  As  time  passes,  the  tale  of 
his  go(xl  life  will  broaden  into  a pojmlar  legend  like 
that  of  Whittington  in  Lmidon.  His  name  will  be- 
come a synonym  of  wise  and  modest  philanthropy. 
He  will  1)6  the  accepted  figure  of  sagacious  and  suc- 
cessful diligence,  the  type*  of  a man,  “whose  life  in 
low  estate  began,”  rising  by  simple  probity  and  hon- 
est devotion  to  the  highest  jiublic  regard.  There  are 
many  morals  to  l)e  drawn  from  liis  long  and  benefi- 
cent and  blameless  life,  but  none  more  timely  than 
this,  in  a coininnnity  of  great  fortunes  and  of  an 
eager  strife  for  wealth,  that  the  rich  man  whose  daily 
conduct  proves  that  he  regaixls  his  wealth  as  a trust 
for  others  and  not  as  a prize  for  liis  selfish  appropria- 
tion, although  he  were  worth  untold  millions,  lives 
universally  Ixdoved,  and  dies  amid  the  benedictions 
and  .sorrow  of  a consciously  bereaved  community. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  College  have  issued  a 
plain  statement  of  its  financial  condition,  and  of  the 
necessary  .steps  that  must  l)e  taken  to  expand  its  system 
of  instruction  to  that  of  a true  university.  The  clear 
and  coiuiilete  exposition  will  .serve  as  a strong  appeal 
to  the  pride  and  munificence  of  the  city  to  furnish  an 
endowment  which  Avould  make  the  institution,  in  the 
amj)litude  of  its  opjwrtunities,  worthy  of  the  chief  city 
of  the  continent.  This  result  would  be  accomplished 
by  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  present  scheme  of  in- 
struction, of  which  none  are  more  conscious  than  the 
trustees,  but  their  resourees  are  inadequate  to  the  work. 
In  brief,  this  is  the  financial  situation:  the  income  of 
the  college  from  students’  fees  and  rents  of  real  ^tate 
is  $;136,392;  tlie  expenses,  including  repairs,  and  inter- 
est, and  increase  of  the  library,  are  $298,690,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $37,702.  The  surplus  is  applied  to  the 
of  new  buildings,  wliich  will  reach  a total  of  $750,^ 
by  the  time  that  the  contemplated  buildings  are  ih*' 
ished,  and  all  surplus  will  be  consumed  for  at  leas 
ten  yeare. 

The  extension  of  the  present  scheme  of  instruction 
into  that  of  a true  university  wiU  require  competen 
schools  of  archmology,  comparative  philology,  Onenta 
literature,  various  branches  of  natural  history,  sanitarj 
engineering,  physical  geography  and  the  fine  arts,an^ 
especially  must  the  regular  increase  of  the 
library  for  training  in  original  research  be 
ly  secured.  President  Barnard  mentions  an  addition- 
al yearly  revenue  of  about  $200,000  and  an  en  ow 
ment  of  $4,000,000  as  desirable  to  make  the  university 
what  it  should  be.  ,, 

For  the  contemplated  enlargement  of  the  co  ^ 
system  there  are  many  advantages  ariei^~fa»^ 
situation  of  Columbia  in  the  great  city.  Bo*  wfi*® 
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one  obvious  disadvantage.  The  liberal  gifts  to  other 
colleges  are  largely  due  to  a kind  of  college  loyalty 
and  youthful  association,  which  arise  in  great  part 
from  the  romance  and  tradition  of  college  life.  But 
these  are  possible  only  where  there  can  be  college  re- 
sidence and  a distinct  college  community,  which  in 
a great  city  are  not  practicable.  We  are  far  from 
meaning  to  draw  upon  our  heatls  the  wrath  of  C-o- 
1-u-m-b-i-a.  But  where  there  is  no  common  and  sepa- 
rate college  life,  something  suiely  is  lacking  in  the 
kind  of  hold  which  college  has  upon  the  graduate. 
There  can  hardly  be  the  feeling  for  the  London  Uni- 
versity, for  instance,  w'hich  there  is  for  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  one  woixl,  w’hen  the  associations  of 
residence  are  wanting,  much  of  the  romance  of  college 
feeling  does  not  exist,  and  this  one  spring  of  generos- 
ity is  dry.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  want  may  be 
supplied  by  the  pride  of  a great  city  in  a great  univer- 
sity. Such  is  the  wealth  and  the  liberality  of  New  York 
that  it  seems  to  us  not  at  all  improbable  that  men  will 
come  forward  and  propose  to  bear  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  Columbia  buildings  which  are  pix)jected  or 
erected,  upon  condition  that  they  shall  bear  their 
names.  To  what  better  purpose  could  money  be  ap- 
plied ? What  nobler  memorial  of  his  name  could  a 
man  rear  than  a stately  and  beautiful  college  hall  ? 
It  is  in  the  libraries  which  they  founded  that  the  names 
of  Astor  and  LeNOX  survive.  It  is  in  great  univer- 
sities—Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins — ^that 
noble  benefactors  are  nobly  commemorated.  The 
name  of  William  of  Wykeham  lives  chiefly  in  the 
colleges  that  he  founded.  Whoever  should  erect 
one  of  the  Columbia  halls  and  give  to  it  his  name 
would  both  atlvance  the  great  university  and  build  his 
own  monument. 


THE  DEMOLITION  OF  “THE  COCK.” 

The  news  that  “ The  Cock,”  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  is 
to  be  demolished  annomices  the  disappearance  of  one  of 
the  resorts  which  are  intimately  associated  with  the  char- 
acteristic life  of  London  for  centuries,  and  with  the  most 
fainons  names  in  English  literature  and  history.  Many  a 
pilgrim  to  London  would  hasten  first  of  all  to  the  site  of 
the  old  Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  search  curiously  f()r 
some  trace  of  Dame  Qnickly’s  tavern  in  Eastchoap,or  Beau- 
mont and  Jonson’s  “ Mermaid,”  or  Duyden’s  “ Buttons,”  or 
Dr.  Johnson’s  “ Mitre.”  London,  indeed,  swarms  with  tav- 
erns and  chibs  and  resorts  so  intimately  identified  with  the 
most  interesting  traditions  that  old  London  itself  vanishes 
as  they  disappear. 

“The  Cock,”  of  which  there  is  a characteristic  picture 
upon  another  page,  is  not  only  rich  in  old  reminiscence — 
for  it  was  unaltered  since  the  days  of  James  I.,  and  Pepys 
made  merry  there  in  10f)8 — but  it  has  accpiired  fresh  charm 
ill  recent  times  from  Tennyson’s  “Will  Waterproof’s  Mon- 
ologue,” in  which  that  thoughtful  roisterer  apostrophizes 
tlie“  plump  head  waiter  of  the  Cock.”  In  Dickens’s  Life 
and  Leiiera  there  is  the  same  friendly  feeling  for  the  tav- 
ern as  a seat  of  good-fellowship.  Thackeray  is  never 
more  charming  than  when  he  is  playfully  gossiping  or 
moralizing  about  the  good  places  for  good  dinners,  and 
when  lie  was  in  this  country  ho  was  never  more  at  home 
than  when,  at  the  “ Century,”  he  was  seated  with  his  cigar 
and  his  “modest  glass,”  ruling  with  gentle  sway,  like  Addi- 
80.N  with  his  pipe,  in  his  familiar  realm. 

Such  associations  as  tho.so  of  the  famous  Loudon  resorts 
of  wits  and  poets  and  statesmen  and  scholars  are  of  great 
value  to  any  city.  As  they  disappear  the  city  is  rohhed 
of  ail  influence  which,  although  a mere  sentiment,  is  most 
elevatiug  and  persuasive.  The  universal  instinct  of  men 
which  builds  monuments  and  other  memorials  of  the  fa- 
mous dead,  the  heroes  and  patriots,  the  poets  and  story- 
tellers and  orators,  is  akin  to  that  which  fondly  cherishes 
the  material  objects  with  which  they  were  associated,  and  I 
preserres  their  autographs  and  every'  perstuial  relic.  New  I 
York  has  retained  very  few  buildings  which  have  any  I 
striking  or  interesting  connection  with  the  past.  The 
most  interesting  of  them  is  probably  Frannees’  Tavern,  at 
the  comer  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets,  where  Washington 
parted  with  his  oflBcci-s.  But  altliough  London  still  teems 
with  them,  even  London  will  have  lost  a charm  which  no 
splendor  of  architecture  or  convenience  of  buihling  can  re-  | 
store,  when  the  most  famous  “ Cock”  in  the  world  is  gone 
forever. 


THE  BROOKLYN  “UNION.” 

Mr.  John  Foord,  late  editor  of  tho  New  Y'ork  Times,  is 
not  lost  to  New  Y'ork  journalism  by  going  over  the  river  to 
conduct  the  Brooklyn  Union.  But  the  change  is  one  which 
funiishes  a tittiiig  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  nnnsual  ed- 
itorial ability  of  Mr.  Foord,  his  readiness,  courage,  and  in- 
dependence, his  sound  views  of  public  questions,  and  tho 
simplicity  and  incisive  vigor  of  his  style.  During  his  con- 
nection with  tho  Times  he  admirably  maintained  its  high 
character  as  a wise  and  strong  leader  of  political  thought, 
and  his  transfer  to  the  Union  happily  gives  the  good  causes 
which  the  Times  represents  another  efiiciout  champion. 


THE  SPRAGUE-BUTLER  DEFEAT. 

The  defeat  of  Spraoue  in  Rhode  Island  is  a popular  re- 
buke of  Butler  and  Biitlerism,  while  the  alarm  of  the  can- 
vass will  be  undoubtedly  of  service  to  the  Republican  man- 
agers in  the  State.  The  disaffection  with  that  manugeineut 
was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  deep  distrust  of  tho 
ascendency  of  a man  of  no  personal  weight  or  importance, 
aud  who  represented  only  discontent  and  the  total  want  of 
political  principle  which  is  described  by  the  word  Bntlerism. 

lutclligeut  Republicans  in  Rhode  Island  may'  now  well 
consider  whether  the  management  of  the  party  may  not  bo 
Wisely  refomied,  aud  whether  or  not  tho  conditions  of  tho 
BQflragc  should  lie  revi.s<Hl.  The  result  ought  not  to  ho  in- 
terpreted as  a complete  apnrnval  of  what  is  well  known 
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in  tlic  State  as  “ tho  machine.”  Many  honest  and  inde- 
pendent voters  took  what  they  thought  to  lie  the  best  side 
of  tile  alternative.  But  wise  control  of  a party  does  not 
offer  dilemmas  to  its  own  voters.  A man  wlio  is  not  quite 
sure  that  lie  wishes  his  party  to  succeed  at  an  election  may 
be  a very  poor  party  man,  hut  his  case  deserv'es  careful  con- 
sideration, because,  when  multiplied  by  a thousand  or  more, 
his  vote  or  his  iiidift’ereiice  may  defeat  the  party. 

The  thick-and-thin  party  men  petulantly  cry  that  if  ev- 
ery party  man  voted  os  they  vote  there  would  be  no  trou- 
ble. That  is  very  likely.  But  every  party  man  is  not  a 
fool,  and  will  not  vote  stupidly.  It  is  a hard  lesson  for 
bosses  to  learn.  But  it  is  a lesson  worth  leaniing. 


THE  POSTMASTER-GENER.VL. 

The  appointment  of  General  Gresham  has  been  received 
with  universal  favor,  not  because  ho  is  very  generally 
known  to  the  country,  but  because  all  that  is  said  of  him 
is  high  praise  both  of  his  military  and  judicial  career,  aud 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  names  that  had  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  oflSce.  As  the  only  objection 
made  to  tho  appointment  is  that  he  is  not  generally  known, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  trouble  with  most  of  tho 
persons  named  for  the  office  was  that  they  were  too  well 
known.  General  or  Judge  Gresham  is  from  Indiana,  aud 
he  is  a positive  but  independent  Republican,  personally 
friendly  to  General  Grant,  but  a supporter  of  Mr.  Bristow 
ill  1876.  lie  is  called  to  a post  requiring  extraordinary 
energy  and  administrative  facnltj’,  and  his  conduct  will  he 
watched  with  hope  aud  confidence. 


THE  “ANNEX”  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  tendency  of  the  time  is  obviously  to  give  to  women 
the  same  freedom  of  clioice  which  men  enjoy,  and  it  is  ob- 
served that  where  such  freedom  is  conceded  no  evil  results 
have  followed.  It  wonld  he  hard  to  say  why  Miss  Maria 
Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Somerv'ille  slionld  not  have  every  op- 
portunity which  is  accorded  to  Sir  John  Heh.schel  or  to 
Professor  Airey,  or  in  what  way  either  they  themselves  or 
the  community  would  sufi'er  from  their  devotion  to  stndj-. 

The  recent  interesting  report  of  the  Harvard  Annex  shows 
the  value  of  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  to  women,  and 
how  gladly  they  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  And  a re- 
port from  a committee  of  the  trustees  has  just  been  presented 
to  the  management  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
posing that  women  shall  receive  the  same  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  unlvcisity  as  men,  bnt  at  a different  time  aud 
place.  They  will  bo  taught  by  the  same  iirofessors,  ex- 
amined by  tho  same  board,  aud  receive  their  degrees  upon 
tho  same  terms  with  the  male  students. 

This  proposition  is  justified  by  experience,  to  say  nothing 
of  good  sense.  The  question  of  association  in  lectures  and 
recitations  is  one  of  convenience  and  economy,  aud  it  will 
readily  answer  itself  when  the  main  point  is  gained.  It  is 
of  course  more  expensive  and  unnecessarily  troublesome  to 
do  at  two  times  and  in  two  places  what  can  be  as  readily 
done  at  one.  The  comparative  results  of  the  experience  of 
Cornell  and  Michigan  universities,  and  that  of  the  Harvard 
Annex  and  of  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania,  if  the  plan 
recommended  should  bo  adopted,  will  be  watched  with 
groat  interest. 


PERSONAL. 

Dr.  McCosh  having  resigned  the  presidency  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, the  name  of  Professor  Mi'Rray,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  is  oftener  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  succession  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  institution.  The  professor,  who  now  fills  the  chair 
of  English  Literature,  is  a scholarly  gentleman  of  much  personal 
dignity,  and  a great  favorite  with  the  students.  Dr.  Joh.n'  Ham., 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  is  also  spoken  of  as  Dr. 
McCohh’.s  successor. 

— The  National  Academicians  are  felicitating  themselves  that 
during  the  first  three  days  of  their  annual  exhibition  at  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street  not  le.s.s  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  pictures  have  been  sold — more  than  twice  the 
sum  ever  before  received  in  the  same  time  for  the  same  purpose. 

— On  page  228  will  be  found  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Aror.sn-.s 
0.  Boi  r.n,  who  has  In'cn  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  by  a large  majority  over  the  Independent  and 
Democratic  candidate,  the  Hon.  Willia.m  Spraoue. 

— A writer  in  Harper's  Y'otTNO  People  recently  quoted  tlie  late 
Mr.  Peter  Cooper  as  saying ; “ The  success  of  the  Cooper  Institute 
in  preparing  young  women  to  earn  a living  has  gratified  me  more  than 
anything  else.  It  was  one  of  the  things  that  I was  most  concern- 
ed about,  and  I made  a statement  of  my  desire  in  my  ‘ deed  of 
transfer’  of  the  building  to  the  trustees.  Pupils  come  to  our  place, 
and  behave  themselves  like  gentlemen  and  ladies.  For  ten  years 
not  a single  complaint  of  misconduct  has  been  made  to  the  trustees 
by  any  one  of  our  twenty  or  thirty  teachers.  Nine  boys  whom  wc 
graduated  are  now  professors  in  colleges.  An  old  German  called 
the  other  day  to  ‘ tank’  me  for  his  son’s  success ; the  lad,  once  a 
pupil  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  is  now  a professor  in  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  much  esteemed.  So  little  is  written  about 
the  Cooper  Institute  that  people  hardly  know  of  its  possibilities 
and  results.  Every  year  it  instructs  three  thousand  young  men 
and  women.  For  myself,  1 try  to  keep  the  building  in  good  shape. 
I was  looking  at  my  books  to-day,  and  I find  that  I have  spent  on 
it  $130,000  in  the  la.st  two  years.” 

— JuLXS  Biu;ton’8  very  beautiful  landscape  with  figures,  “ Even- 
ing in  the  Hamleus  of  Finistere,”  which  was  a star  picture  at  the 
last  Salon,  and  received  unusual  attention  from  the  press,  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Avery  Art  Rooms.  Mr.  Avert  has  collected 
in  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  more  than  one  hundred  French 
criticisms  on  this  notable  work. 

— George  Acgubtcs  Sala,  who  was  educated  at  a public  school 
in  France,  recalls  his  experience  of  forty-three  years  ago  without 
enthusiasm : “ There  was  too  little  recreation ; the  boys’  brains 
were  wearied  by  tasks  of  inordinate  length.  They  scarcely  knew 
how  to  play ; when  I was  twelve  I did  not  know  how  to  drive  a 
hoop.  'The  food  was  poor.  The  hours  of  work  were  too  long. 
The  inspectors  were  bullies,  and  the  sub-ushers  spies,  and  there 
was  little  sympathy  between  the  masters  and  their  scholars.” 

— Having  been  presenteil  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, Mr.  John  Brioht  said:  “I  read  a letter  a few  weeks  ago 
from  a friend  of  mine,  a very  eminent  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  filled  very  high  offices  there,  telling  me  that  in  the  United 
States  they  are  endeavoring  to  emancipate  and  elevate  their  poli- 
tics. What  he  meant  was  this,  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  cure 


the  gross  evils  connected  with  the  appointments  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, and  to  withdraw  their  legislation  in  regard  to  economic  ques- 
tions, taxes  and  trade,  from  the  grasping  hand  of  the  monopolists, 
who,  since  the  war,  have  had  them  so  entirely  in  their  own  power. 
England  also  is  endeavoring  to  etnaneipato  and  elevate  her  pol- 
ities.” 

— The  wife  of  a British  manager  of  some  Mexican  mines,  lieing 
asked  after  her  return  htime  how  she  liked  the  change  from  pic- 
turesque but  dangerous  Mexico  to  humdrum  England,  replied  that 
the  change  was  well  enough,  but  that  she  missed  her  escort  of 
lancers  when  she  went  out  shopping. 

— On  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria’s  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  mausoleum  at  Wind.sor  was  opened  for 
the  “ memorial  visits”  of  the  royal  household  and  their  families. 

— Signor  Maurazo,  the  director  of  the  Madrid  Gallery,  has  eam- 
eil  the  gratitude  of  arti.sts  by  recent  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  arrangements  of  that  noble  institution.  He  has  lowered  the 
“ line,”  has  isolated  some  of  the  picture.^,  and  has  put  others  in 
more  favorable  lights.  The  Spaniards,  with  some  show  of  justice, 
call  this  gallery  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  modern  art-student 
values  it  chiefly  for  the  abundance  aud  excellence  of  the  portraits 
by  Velasouez. 

— General  Joseph  K.  Bar.ves,  lately  Surgeon  - General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  died  on  tlie  26th  ult.,  in  Washington,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  army  service  dated  from  June, 
1840,  when  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  under  Generals  Taylor  and 
Scott.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-General  at  W'ashington, 
and  in  1863  was  appointed  Surgeon-General  to  succeed  Dr.  Ham- 
mond. lie  wa.s  placed  on  the  retired  list  last  year  by  the  ojieration 
of  the  compulsory  retirement  law.  General  Barne.s  was  the  first 
phy.sician  called  to  the  bedside  of  President  Lincoln  when  he  was 
a.ssassinatc<l,  and  when  President  Garfield  was  shot  he  served  on 
the  consulting  board  of  pliysicians  until  tbe  President’s  death.  His 
portrait  is  given  on  page  228. 

— It  is  expected  that  a performance  of  Gounod's  Redempitoti 
will  soon  lie  given  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
restoring  the  facade  of  tliat  venerable  structure. 

— The  French  ambassador  to  St,  Petersburg  is  a brave  sailor, 
but  lacking  in  social  tact.  Recently,  through  inadvertence,  he  de- 
prived the  embassy  ball  of  all  gayety  and  animation  by  failing  to 
invite  the  dancing  men  among  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  On 
another  occasion,  while  at  dinner  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  he  un- 
luckily asked  the  Empress  if  she  contemplatiNi  soon  returning  to 
Gatsc'hina — the  city  whither  she  had  fled  for  safety  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Nihilists.  French  consuls  say  that  their  difficulties  are 
greatly  increased  by  social  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, especially  by  the  marked  taste  of  the  latter  for  appearing 
in  democratic  circles. 

— General  Porpirio  Diaz,  Ex-President  of  Mexico,  who  is  now 
visiting  this  country,  and  whose  portrait  is  given  on  page  228,  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  sagacious  statesmen  of  the  day.  His 
administration  of  affairs  during  his  Presidency  was  marked  by 
many  judicious  reforms.  The  purpose  of  his  present  visit  is  to 
effect  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
his  own  covintry. 

— An  esteemed  contemporary  urges  the  establishment  of  a bo- 
tanical garden  in  this  city ; “ Apart  from  the  scientific  value  of 
such  a paradise  open  to  the  youths  and  maidens,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  marriage  rate  would  rapidly  increase,  keeping  the  parsons 
in  cash,  and  stimulating  the  manufacture  of  plain  gold  rings  ?” 

— Those  attending  the  recent  enthronization  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  were  reipiested  to  wear  lilies-of-the-valley  in  honor 
of  Thomas  A Becket  ; but  in  view  of  Mr.  Froudk’s  exposition  of 
the  true  inwardiies.s  of  that  prelate,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
tiger-lilies  would  liave  been  more  appropriate. 

— John  Hall,  a pottcd-mcat  manufacturer  in  London,  has  been 
arrested  for  having  five  pieces  of  donkey-flesh  for  sale  on  his  prem- 
ises. Twenty -six  tin  cans,  filled  with  partly  boiled  flesh  of  the 
same  description,  were  also  found  there.  John  was  sentenced  to 
a month’s  imprisonment. 

— A student  in  a Russian  university  insulted  the  president  of 
the  institution,  and  raised  a disturbance  generally.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  spend  three  years  in  Siberia. 

— At  tbe  Sunderland  library  sale  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment dated  1671  was  sold  for  8170.  Its  title  ran  as  follows : “ The 
Gospels  of  the  fower  Evangelists  translated  in  the  old  Saxons’  tyme 
out  of  Latin  into  the  Vulgare  toung  of  the  Saxons,  newly  collected 
out  of  ancient  monuments  of  the  said  Saxons,  and  now  published 
for  testimony  of  the  same.” 

— Mr.  W.  11.  Smith,  M.P.,  declares  hLs  conviction  that  though 
some  persons  in  London  are  able  to  lay  by  money,  the  great  ma- 
jority— shop-keepers,  professional  men,  and  others — are  struggling 
for  existence,  and  have  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  in  putting  them  out  in  life.  The  course  of 
trade  in  the  last  few  years  had  not  permitted  many  people  to  in- 
crease their  incomes.  Trade  had  been  stagnant,  and  in  many 
cases  retrograde. 

— Great  destitution  still  prevails  in  tho  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  families  at  Ullapool  are 
subsisting  entirely  on  potatoes.  More  than  two  hundred  families 
at  Harris  are  in  utmost  want.  From  Skye,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-five  families  are  reported  to  be  in  need  of  assistance;  nnd- 
from  Lewis,  more  than  twelve  tliousand  persons  in  a state  of  ex- 
treme destitution.  Sir  W.  Harcocrt  announced  in  Parliament 
that  the  Gladstone  government  would  consider  it  a duty  “ to  watch 
this  distress  carefully.” 

— The  sword  of  Joh.n  Hampden,  who  was  mortally  wounded  while 
waving  it  to  cheer  on  his  men  against  Prince  Rupert,  has  been 
sold  at  auction  for  about  three  hundred  dollars.  It  is  a rapier  of 
finely  tempered  steel,  thirty-eight  inches  long  from  the  hand-plate, 
with  a cross  hilt  and  a scroll  guard. 

— Mr.  John  Nicol,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Glasgow 
University,  speaks,  in  his  book  on  American  Literature,  of  Wa.sh- 
inoton  Irving  as  living  “ among  the  slopes  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  by 
wlilch  he  built  his  New  England  home." 

— The  grand  offense  of  parents,  says  Alexandre  Dumas,  lies  in 
shirking  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  curiosity  of  children. 
He  dwells  upon  the  heinousness  of  the  time-honor^  practice  of 
lying  to  children.  Children,  he  declares,  are  always  old  enough  to 
receive  correct  answers  to  the  questions  they  ask : “ There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a stupid  child.  A child  may  have  a more  or  less 
prompt  intelligence;  it  may  develop  special  aptitudes  or  antijm- 
thies ; but  you  will  never  hear  it  say  a stupid  thing  as  long  os  you 
have  not  deceived  it,  as  long  as  you  have  not  told  it  a lie.” 

— At  the  trial  of  some  prisoners  of  state  in  Vienna,  one  of  the 
numljcr.  Only  Pkukkrt,  a self-educated  man,  who  had  been  work- 
ing for  the  people  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  was  allowed 
to  speak  in  his  own  defense.  “ I have  been,”  he  said,  “ for  the 
last  ten  years  in  the  workmen's  movement,  and  have  some  eilue*- 
tion,  which  the  prosecution  make  a reproach  of.  When  I joiiiisl 
the  movement  the  watchword  was,  * WorkinenT-get  educated ; en- 
deavor to  ri.se  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  society.’  I linve  inibii»ed 
this  principle.  I have  zealously  sutdied.  dkiHedy  hud  I auiired 
in  Vienna  when  I wa.s  arrestiHl.  I have  tieen  iy  AiiaUiMliiaai 
months,  and  of  these  I hare  been  imprisoned  taaBastfaa^ 
what  hiive  I done  ? Nothing.  If  I hanssamBiiMed  ■ 
deed,  I am  resfivto  bear  the  a— 
punishment  But  I aiafar  justieii.”  He  aw 
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THE  OLD  JEFFERSON  HOUSE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Thk  house  in  Philadelphia  in  which  Thomas  Jekteiuson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  at  present  attracting  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  probably  received  since  the  time  when  J EFKEiciON 
had  lodgings  in  it.  This  is  because,  as  usually  happens  to  our  old 
landmarks,  it  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  make  room  for  newer 
buildings  better  suited  to  the  demands  of  increasing  business  in 
the  neighborhood.  Skt  long  as  there  was  no  immediate  probability 
of  its  being  destroyed,  few  gave  it  a thought. 

The. house  thus  brought  into  public  notice  stands  at  the  comer 
of  Seventh  and  Market  streets.  It  i.s  a plain,  unpretending,  four- 
story  brick  building,  differing  but  little  from  the  others  on  the 
same  block.  As  tlie  death  of  a once  celebrated  actor  or  actress 
long  retired  from  the  stage  calls  forth  reminiscences  of  his  or  her 
early  glory,  so  the  threatened  destruction  of  this  old  house  .sug- 
gests at  once  the  days  of  its  prosperity  and  greatness.  In  1770  it 
was  new;  had  just  started  life,  as  it  were,  like  it.s  then  owner,  one 
Graaf  by  name,  who  had  not  been  long  married.  He  lived  in 
troubled  time.s,  when,  between  the  heavy  taxation  of  the  mother 
country  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  probability  that  a 
war  of  rebellion  would  make  the  second  state  of  the  country  seven 
times  worse  than  the  first,  the  chances  of  money-making  were  not 
great.  But  Gkaae,  it  seems,  was,  like  most  Germans,  a thrifty  man, 
and  understood  the  value  of  having  two  strings  to  one  bow. 
Though  a bricklayer  by  trade,  he  rented  out  rooms  ready  furnisli 
ed.  His  hon.se  was  then  far  up  town.  Pew  others  had  l»cen  built 
around  it.  It  was  away  from  noisy  btisine.ss  centres,  and  was  no 
doubt  a much  pleasanter  retreat  for  men  wlio  bad  serious  work  to 
do  than  the  lively,  crowdeil  inns.  So,  at  least,  Tiio.\ias  Jeekeh.so.n 
thought.  When  he  came  to  Phihidcl[)hia  to  attend  the  famous 
Congress  of  1776  he  took  two  rooms — parlor  and  hedroom — in  it, 
and  in  this  way  it  became,  though  a bricklayer’s  estahlislimeiit,  a 
place  of  note,  and  was  frequented  by  many  of  the  most  disiiii- 
guished  of  the  day.  Jefekk.so.v  was  still  lodging  there  wlien  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  to 
draw  up  a statement  of  the  rea.sons  for  the  disaffection  of  the  colo- 
nies. He  did  most  of  his  writing  in  his  parlor.  “ In  tlmt  parlor 
1 wrote  habitually,”  he  stated  in  a letter  to  Dr.  JAMt>5  .Mease  in 
1825;  “and  in  it  wrote  this  paper  [i.  e.,  Deelaration  of  lniio])end- 
cnce]  in  particular."  The  house  would  probably  have  been  for- 
gotten  had  not  Lafayette,  when  he  returned  on  a visit  to  the 


once  his  parlor  been  pnt?  Alas,  that  we  should  have  to  tell  tlx 
tale  ! It  has  been  made  into  a hall  or  passageway,  and  there  by 
the  window  where  perhaps  he  was  wont  to  sit  at  his  writing.de8k 
a hatchway  has  been  cut,  and  so — farewell  to  all  its  greatness! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  at  first  sight  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish this  house  from  those  surroundiug  it,  or  to  denote  its  age. 
Chi  a little  closer  observation  one  notices  the  stone  facings  to  the 
w indows  usually  found  in  houses  built  about  a century  ago,  and 
the  old-fashioned  dormer-windows  in  the  roof.  But  in  itself  it  is 
so  far  from  being  remarkable  that  we  can  understand  why  many 
antiquarians  have  had  doubts  as  to  its  identity.  The  honor  of 
having  been  Jefferson’s  rc.«idence  when  he  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  been  at  different  times  assigned  to  the  house 
next  it  on  Market  Street,  and  to  the  small  one  just  back  of  it  on 
Seventh  Street.  The  general  appearance  of  the  latter  is  much 
more  striking,  and  more  like  that  of  a house  with  a history,  and 
as  it  has  for  a numfier  of  years  been  known  as  the  Jefferson  Uouas, 
or  Wigwam,  it  has  mi.sli^  many  “old-house  hunters.”  However, 
the  claims  of  tlie  building  at  the  corner  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lislied,  and  those  interested  to  know  the  pro»  and  cons  in  this  dis- 
pute may  tie  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Westcott’s 
Hixtoric  Manxioux  of  J’/iihiMphia.  Tlie  necessity  for  pulling  down 
tills  house  is  to  be  regretteii.  The  interest  attached  to  it  is  not  of 
a local  but  of  a national  character.  The  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Market  streets  may  po.s.sibly  be  improved  in  appearance  by  a new 
Iniilding,  but  the  removal  of  the  old  one  is  a loss  to  the  whole 
country.  Elizabeth  Robins. 


United  States,  awakened  popular  interest  in  places  made  sacred 
through  association  with  the  principal  events  of  the  Revolution. 
Philadelphians,  fired  by  his  example,  exerted  themselves  to  discov- 
er in  which  house  so  ini|K)rtant  a document  had  been  prepared, 
and  fortunately  Jefferson  was  then  alive  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

After  his  lime  a fourth  story  and  a roof  with  dormer-windows 
were  added  to  Graff’.s  house,  and  passing  into  other  hands,  it  be- 
eiuiic  an  eminently  respectable  private  residence.  Then  it  was  in 
its  zenith.  But  the  city  grew,  as  cities  in  a new  country  have  a 
way  of  doing.  Market  Street  was  made  a strictly  business  street, 
and  men  of  means  or  of  any  social  staiuling  moved  tlieir  dwellings 
to  more  fashionable  iiuarters.  The  house  in  tpiestion  wa.«,  with 
tlie  others,  turned  into  a store.  At  present  its  ground-floor,  the 
exterior  of  wliicli  is  a favorite  corner  for  theatre  posters,  is  occu- 
pied by  a dealer  in  trunks,  satchels,  etc.  Tlie  upper  floors  are 
rented  out  to  men  of  larioiis  trades  and  callings.  From  a door 
on  Sevcnili  Street  a flight  of  stairs  leads  to  that  portion  of  the 
.second  story  w hieh  was  occiqiied  by  J effkr-son,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  never  bad  to  nioiint  sneli  narrow,  dark,  rickety,  rat-haiintcd 
steps.  Wliat  was  once  the  great  statesman's  bed-eliamber  is  now 
the  office  of  a manufaeturer  of  “ fancy”  adverlisonieiits.  Sun- 
flowered.  highly  decorated  announcements  of  “ Oxnn-  Wilde'x  I\>- 
emx — iii  ice,  ninety  cents,”  lying  cheek  by  jowl  witli  iKiint<*d  overflow- 
ing beer  nitigs  bearing  tlie  notice,  “ Uisil  Ale  always  on  Draught,” 
and  large-lettered  signs  of  “ Free  Luneb  this  Morning,”  have  re- 
' placed  hed  and  dressing-tahle.  And  to  wliat  use  has  the  room 
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THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.* 

Bt  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 

ArrnoK  of  “ Cowaui>  Conroifnof,’’ 
“Littlb  Katr  Kiuitv,"  “Poor  Humanitf,” 

“ Fob  Hbb  Sakr,”  exo. 

BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  MOVING  OP  THE  HANDS. 


There  was  more  news  to  excite  and  confound 
the  intelligence  of  honest  Lincolnshire  when  it 
was  spread  throughout  the  country  that  young 
Gregory  Dorward  had  confessed  to  the  murder  of 
Morris  Brake,  and  tliat  John  Woodhatch  was 
wholly  innocent.  It  was  os  everybody  thought 
from  the  first,  everybody  took  the  liberty  of  as- 
serting now ; and  those  few  who  had  stood  by  the 
fanner  hard  and  fast — and  cheered  his  lieart, 
after  all,  by  the  assertion  of  their  faith  in  him — 
had  extra  reason  to  take  credit  for  the  clearness 
of  their  views. 

Still,  the  law’s  delay — which  is  proverbial  and 
Shakspeareau — did  not  open  the  prison  doors  of 
John  Woodhatch’s  cell  in  an  instant,  and  on  tlie 
mere  word  of  one  of  his  farm  pujiils.  The  mas- 
ter of  Farm  Forlorn  had  been  seen  in  the  dark 
night  on  the  sea-sliore,  with  Reuben  Fladge,  dis- 
interring, and  then  sinking  deeper,  the  evidence 
of  the  crime.  The  past  rose  up  against  him 
even,  and  the  last  act  of  his  life,  before  his  sud- 
den arrest,  had  been  a very  desperate  piece  of 
business,  verging  closely  on  a further  crime,  or, 
at  least,  akin  to  madness.  All  this  had  to  be 
considered,  and  the  truth  to  be  sifted  from  the 
false,  before  the  order  could  be  given  for  Jolin 
Woodhatch’s  release ; but  John  was  very  patient 
now,  and  very  thoughtful,  marvelling  at  last  at 
the  love  some  people  had  for  him.  The  prison 
rules  were,  to  a certain  extetit,  relaxed  in  his 
favor,  it  being  thought  that  mere  formalities 
were  keeping  him  in  jail ; and  Reuben  Flatlgc, 
though  he  took  no  more  long  walks,  and  with 
the  excited  prospect  before  him  of  his  master’s 
speedy  restoration,  was  relieved  from  that  rigid 
surveillance  of  the  police  which  had  been  more 
an  inconvenience  to  the  force  titan  to  himself, 
and  had  resulted  in  one  constable  being  borne  to 
his  bed  from  sheer  exhatislion,  and  another  being 
reduced  to  a sad  and  crippled  condition  of  corns 
and  bunions,  which  had  been  abnormally  devel- 
oped by  the  most  violent  exerci.se. 

Still,  Reuben  Fladge  could  afford  to  be  patient 
with  the  rest,  and  he  looked  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  patience,  standing  day  and  night  before 
the  doors  of  the  jail,  waiting  for  the  master; 
always  waiting  for  him  to  come  forth,  as  people 
said  he  would  soon,  and  never  for  hal  f an  hour 
together  absent  from  the  place — a faithful  serv- 
ant, forever  on  the  watch,  and  di.sregardful  of 
the  health  and  strength  he  wasted. 

Once  a tall  young  woman,  dressed  in  black, 
touched  him  on  the  arm  and  asked  if  he  remem- 
bered her.  He  looked  askance  at  her  and  nod- 
ded his  head. 

“Oh  yes, of  course  I do.” 

“Is  it  wise  to  wait  here  night  and  day?" 
asked  Kitty. 

“ I’m  afraid  of  losing  him.” 

“ You  are  very  faithful,  Fladge,  and  the  mas- 
ter will  be  proud  of  you,”  said  Kitty,  “ but  it  is 
not  wise  to  watch  so  closely  thus.  To-day,  now, 
he  CJtn  not  possibly  come.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know,”  said  Fladge,  doggedly. 

“ I think  I do.” 

“ He  may  come  out  of  tiiosc  doors  at  any  mo- 
ment,” remarked  Fladge ; “ that’.s  where  it  is.” 

“You  will  be  glad  to  see  him?” 

Reuben  nodded.  It  was  a foolish  question, 
and  hardly  worthy  of  a nod.  Clad  to  see  him  I 

“ I— I hope,”  raid  Kitty,  timidly,  “ that  with 
your  gladness  you  will  be  presently  a little  sorry 
for  my  Greg.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  I s’pose  I may  be,”  was  the  careless 
answer. 

“ He  saves  the  master,”  added  Kitty. 

“Anybody  would  have  done  that,”  muttered 
Fladge. 

“Ah,  no,  Reuben,”  said  Kitty,  shaking  her 
head ; “ the  man  repentant  and  anxious  to  take 
the  sin  upon  himself  is  scarcer  than  you  think.” 

“ Do  you  think  J wouldn’t  ?”  cried  Fladge,  in- 
dignantly. 

“ Yes,  you  might,”  she  replied,  looking  at  him 
thoughtfully. 

“ And  more  than  that,”  continued  Fladge,  “ I’d 
a-raid  I killetl  the  man  whether  I’d  done  it  or 
not— if  I could  have  got  anybody  to  believe  me,” 
he  added,  with  a sigh  over  the  general  distrust, 
fulness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

“ Yon  loved  the  master — and  so  did  Greg,  with 
all  his  faults,  poor  fellow,”  said  Kitty. 

« We  will  wish  happiness  to  John  Woodhatch, 
at  ell  eveoto,”  she  said  as  she  moved  away,  “ and 
it  Is  iostice.”  , , . , 

Reuben  Fladge  looked  after  her  wondenngly, 
as  after  some  one  who  had  talked  too  much  to 
him  and  disturbed  him;  then  he  took  an  apple 
from  his  pocket  and  munched  it  slowly,  with  his 
Mes  fixed  upon  the  prison  gates.  And  so  we 
him— a roan  with  one  idea. 

V Meanwhile  Lucy  Brake  had  evinced  less  pa- 
'tienoe  than  the  rest  of  our  characters.  The  only 
poor  heroine  we  have,  she  was  less  heroical  than 
r who  had  marred  her  life  and  made  it  what 

it  was.  She  was  even  fidgety,  and  petulant,  and 
inconsistent,  like  a woman  crossed  in  every  little 
wish  or  in  every  big,  secret  hope ; she  was  unlike 
hei«elf,and  yet  a very  woman!  She  ratted 
twenty  times  a day  she  had  not  gone  to  Lincoln, 
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that  she  had  altered  her  mind  when  the  clouds 
were  breakbig  away  from  the  life  of  John  Wood- 
hatch  ; as  if,  with  the  coming  sunshine  of  fair 
fame  and  honor  cleared,  she  was  afraid  to  meet 
him — as  she  was,  though  for  a reason  she  could 
not  cx|}lain  and  did  not  care  to  analyze. 

When  lier  father,  with  little  Morice,  almost 
strong  and  well,  returned  from  Paris — an  event 
which  occurred  a few  days  afterward — she  was 
only  better  for  a while,  and  while  the  novelty  of 
their  arrival  was  upon  her. 

After  that  she  was  again  fretful  and  eccentric, 
irritated — justly,  perhaps — against  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  John  Woodhateh’s  release. 

To  her  father’s  stories  of  his  Paris  incidents 
she  did  not  even  profess  to  listen,  but  sat  staring 
over  his  lieud  when  he  had  fiiiisiied,  and  with  her 
thoughts  very  far  away. 

“ It’s  not  much  good  talking  to  ye,  Lucy,”  he 
said  on  one  occasion,  “ for  ye  won’t  leesteu  the 
least  bit  in  the  warld.” 

“ I can’t.” 

“ I’ve  been  telling  ye  that  all’s  fair  sailing  with 
tl>e  prarporty,  and  it  will  be  all  settled  in  a raoonth 
or  two,  without  our  taking  any  further  trooble 
about  it ; and — Lucy,  what  arc  ye  thinking  of,  in 
the  Lard’s  name,  to  pull  that  iiieeserable  face  ?” 
he  exclaimed,  very  petulantly  himself,  at  last. 

" I am  miserable.  Why  is  tiothing  done — with 
the  guilty  man  owning  to  the  crime,  and  the  in- 
nocent locked  up  in  pri.son  still  ? This  is  not 
justice,”  she  cried,  “ and  it  angers  me,  and  makes 
me  wretclu^d.” 

“There’s  that  stoopid  beseeness  of  the  fire, 
they  say,”  replied  Mr.  Larcom,  quietly  filling  his 
pipe,  “ and  piKiple  can’t  make  out  why  he  should 
Lave  doon  it.” 

“ He  thought  everybody  had  deserted  him — he 
w'as  disappointed  in  every  one  of  us,  and  he  was 
not  his  own  firm  self  that  night,”  she  said.  “ I 
understand  it  all.” 

“ I understand  he’s  a terrceble  temper,  for  all 
the  good  in  him,  and  it’s  a inarcy  the  farm  was 
his  own  freehold  and  uninsured,  tliough  lie  mayn’t 
get  off  quite  clear,  for  all  that.” 

“ Not  get  off !”  e.xelaimcd  Lucy  ; “ oh ! don’t  say 
that.” 

“ It’s  clear  arson,  if  he  owns  he  burned  it  down, 
I’m  thinking,” said  Mr.  Larcom;  “and  though  hc’.s 
done  no  one  any  harm,  it  was  a vary  mad  pro- 
ctieding.  And  yet  a child  can  turn  John  Wood- 
hatch,  who  is  like  a child  in  most  things,  trusting 
too  much  in  everybody  and  everything,  Whicli 
is  a bad  failing.  Lucy — as  I’ve  told  him  twanty 
times,  and  twice  twanty  times,  for  that  matter — 
and  he  never  a bit  the  better  for  it.  And  here’s 
the  result  of  it,  yc  .sec.” 

“ I see  nothing  but  that  you  are  losing  time,” 
cried  Lucy,  sharply,  “and  neglecting  your  duty 
as  a friend.” 

“ What — what’s  that  ye  say  ?”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Larcom,  in  a loud  voice. 

“I.s  he  not  your  friend?”  said  I.ucy;  “has  he 
not  always  been,  father,  the  best  friend  you  have 
ever  had  ?” 

“ Wall,  I canfess  tliat.” 

“ Then  you  are  not  acting  like  a friend  by 
idling  here  at  home,”  she  cried.  “ Your  duty  is 
at  Lincoln,  using  every  means  and  every  effort  to 
set  him  free  from  the.se  coliwebs  which  entangle 
him  ; sparing  no  money,  employing  the  best  men 
evervwlicre  to  fight  his  cause  and  get  him  out ; 
doing  everything  in  your  power,  as  he  would  have 
done,  you  know  too  well,  for  you.” 

“ Bla.ss  and  save  us  all !”  ejaculated  Mr,  Lar- 
com. 

“ I am  a woman  and  helpless,” she  cried,  “and 
the  time  hangs  back  so  cruelly  !” 

Mr.  Larcom  put  his  pipe  on  the  mantel  piece, 
buttoned  his  coat,  and  tlirust  his  rusty  hat  on  his 
head. 

“ Ye’re  right,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  go,  if  I post  all 
the  way.  Ye’re  not  often  right,  mind  ye,  Lucy; 
but  this  time  — just  for  a ciiange  — I think  ye 
are.” 

And,  after  that  remark,  Mr.  Larcom  started  on 
his  journey. 


What  had  turned  Lucy  Brake’ .s  thoughts  so 
completely  toward  John  Woodhatch,  his  fortunes 
and  misfortunes,  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  always 
a difficult  task  to  account  for  the  vagaries  of  the 
sex,  the  satirist  assures  us.  Certainly  there  had 
been  a whirl  of  events  of  late  days  in  tiie  life  of 
the  Methodist  parson’s  daughter,  and  she  had 
been  whirled  round  with  it,  and  confronted  with 
stem  truths  and  many  changes,  and  might  still 
be  confused  and  agitated,  and  “not  herself  at 
all.” 

She  had  come  into  money,  without  caring  for 
money  in  any  degree ; she  had  been  confronted 
with  the  scathing  news  of  her  late  husband’s 
love,  or  professed  love,  for  Kitty  Vandi ; and  re- 
gret his  death  as  she  might,  the  hero  was  no 
longer  on  the  pedestal  where  her  devotion  and 
sorrow  had  placed  him.  Forever  before  her 
was  the  uncomfortable  thought  of  how  a man 
so  feeble  or  impressionable  would  have  behaved 
through  life,  had  life  been  spared  him,  and  the 
certain  assurance  that  much  unhappitie.ss  would 
have  come  in  its  time  to  dispel  the  fair  illu.«ions 
she  had  had  of  his  character  and  his  affection 
for  her.  And  then,  before  she  had  had  time  to 
consider  this,  and  mourn  for  this,  there  followed 
Miss  Brake’s  death,  John  Woodhatch’s  farewell 
of  her,  the  journey  to  Paris,  the  burning  of  the 
farm,  and  the  arrest  for  murder.  It  was  uniie- 
oesrary  haste,  after  all,  with  which  slie  had  hast- 
ened home,  only  to  remain  supine  and  helpless, 
and  pray  for  better  times.  She  had  written  to 
John  Woodhatch  a few  lin^  of  consolation — if 
words  from  her  could  convey  any  consolation, 
she  thought,  very  humbly  now — and  there  had 
come  an  answer  back  in  a line  or  two  of  thanks, 
DO  more,  as  though  he  had  not  the  wish  to  write, 
and  yet  had  felt  compelled  to  answer  her. 


His  troubles  distressed  her  more  than  she  could 
have  possibly  imagined  that  they  would,  great  os 
they  were,  and  affecting  her  own  life  with  his — 
pages  in  the  same  story.  He  had  suffered  so 
much,  lie  had  been  so  terribly  disappointed  in  all 
that  he  had  schemed  for,  he  had  been  so  unself- 
ish amidst  a crowd  of  people  thinking  only  of 
themselves,  and,  at  last,  he  had  been,  jioor  John ! 
so  desperately  reckless,  that  it  was  doubtful  how 
the  law  would  consider  his  last  act.  Would  it 
even  believe  Greg  Dorward’s  confession  to  be  any- 
thing else  save  another  mad  fellow’s  freak — that 
insane  craving  for  a notice  in  the  newspapers 
which  besets  the  British  mind,  and  would  be 
rather  connected  with  a murder  ease  than  for- 
ever “out  of  print,”  and  thus  cruelly  ignored? 

Mr.  Larc-om  disappeared  into  space,  as  it  were, 
for  Lucy  heard  no  more  from  him.  He  did  not 
write  to  his  daughter — it  had  not  entered  into  his 
mind  to  be  “ bothered”  by  any  correspondence ; 
and  so  Lucy  was  left  to  distress  herself,  which 
slie  did  very  successfully,  as  to  the  progress  of 
events  at  Lincoln,  where  were  all  the  principal 
characters  of  the  tragedy — if  it  were  to  end  like 
a tragedy,  and  as  tlie  cruel  delay  and  uncertain- 
ty seemed  almost  to  warrant. 

Still  there  was  hope,  more  hope  than  she  be- 
lieved. The  neighbors  were  quite  certein  of  a sat- 
isfactory result,  so  far  as  John  Woodhatch  wa.s 
concerned ; the  newspapers  were  as  “ cock-sure” 
about  it  as  newsjtapcrs  generally  are ; and  all 
would  be  well  in  time,  if  time  would  only  move  a 
little  fa.«ter! 

She  would  wait  another  day  and  go  to  Lincoln, 
she  thought  One  more  day,  and  receiving  no 
mi.ssive  from  her  father,  she  would  leave  Skegs 
Shore  again.  She  must  be  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses  in  the  case,  having  been  almost  the  last 
to  see  Morris  Brake  alive.  Why  did  no  one  com- 
municate witli  her  in  this  crisis? 

That  day  she  and  little  Morice  walked  along 
the  sands  to  Farm  Forlorn — never  looking  so 
forlorn  and  grim  as  in  that  hour,  with  its  black- 
ened Walls,  its  roofless,  wiiidowless  aspect,  and 
its  great  giips  to  the  sky ; with  its  charred  timbers, 
still  stretching  intact  from  side  to  side  of  the 
old  farm,  and  its  tic//ri.<i  of  ruin  strewn  about  the 
ground.  A terrible  wreck,  a still  more  terrible 
momimeiit  of  man’s  dc.spair  and  pas.sioii ; a 
black  blot  upon  a fair,  green  landscape  for  Lucy 
to  shudder  at  that  early  autumn  ilay,  with  little 
Morice  cowering  in  the  folds  of  her  niotlier’s 
skirts.  A blot,  tts),  upon  the  fair  life  of  its  ow  u- 
er,  to  show  he  was  very  weak  and — very  human. 

“ Yes,  this  is  Farm  Forlorn  indeed,”  said  Lucy, 
with  a sigh. 

John  Woodhatch  had  prophesied  she  would 
never  come  hack  to  it,  and  she  had  smiled  a little 
at  his  prognostication,  knowing  so  much  better 
than  he  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  But  it  was 
all  stern  truth,  and  there  was  no  return,  only  to 
the  wreck — the  grim  witness  of  where  the  farm 
had  .stoo<i.  and  how  the  hopes  had  shrivelled  up 
with  its  destruction. 

There  were  tears  swimming  in  Lucy’s  eye.s  as 
she  gazed  at  the  ruin ; the  ruin  of  one  man’s  life 
seemed  to  be  marked  by  it,  too,  and  she,  at  least, 
could  have  altered  it  by  a word.  And  if  that 
word  had  been  spoken,  what  would  have  Wen 
the  end  of  it  to  him  or  lior?  Surely  something 
more  full  of  promise  than  the  utter  collapse  of 
one  honest  home,  one  earnest  life. 

She  walkeil  with  Morice  into  the  garden,  where 
she  had  talked  with  John  Woo<lhateh  a few  min- 
utes before  she  went  away,  and  where  he  spoke 
in  riddles  to  her,  and  lo<iked  at  her  with  liis 
grave  face  the  while.  Here  there  was  but  little 
change,  the  neighbors’  children  having  spared 
it,  and  more  than  one  neiglibor’s  hami  having 
kindly  helped  to  keep  it  bright  and  trim  for  the 
sake  of  the  master  who  might  come  back  at  any 
moment  now — for  who  could  tell? 

Who  could  tell,  indetKl  ? For  suddenly  through 
the  gate,  across  the  fields,  there  came  John  Wood- 
hatch,  with  iiis  old  (piick  strides,  toward  her — the 
same  man  whom  she  had  ever  known,  with  iii.s 
frank;  clear  face  aglow  with  health  and  hope, 
despite  the  shade  of  sorrow  in  it — a sorrow,  as  it 
were,  for  otliers  suffering  for  his  sake,  and  who 
had  taken  his  place,  so  that  he  might  go  free. 
A noble  return  even  in  a criminal,  and  a poor 
penitent  like  Greg  Dorward, of  whom  there  should 
be  surely  hope  somb  day. 

John  Woixihatch’s  sudden  appearance  was 
too  much  for  the  overwrought  feelings  of  Lucy 
Brake;  she  had  not  thought  to  find  hint  there, 
she  had  not  believed  he  was  at  liberty  and  at 
Skegs  Shore  again,  and  she  burst  into  tears  and 
ran  toward  him  — stopping  before  she  reached 
him,  in  alarm  at  her  own  impulse,  and  coloring 
very  much. 

But  he  was  at  her  side  very  quickly  too,  when 
she  sobtted  forth,  “ I nm  so  glad  you  have  come 
back,  John ! I — I did  not  think  you  would  be 
here  so  soon.” 

“ There,  there,  don’t  cry,”  he  said,  taking  both 
her  hands  in  his ; “ you  have  never  been  one  to 
shed  tears — even  of  joy.  And  if  it  m joy — ” 

“ Yes — it  is,”  she  confessed  at  once. 

“Then  surely  I am  happy.” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  iter  forehead,  and  she 
did  not  shrink  away  from  him.  That  was  all 
the  love-making  lietween  them  then,  and  for 
.some  time  afterward,  but  from  that  very  mo- 
ment they  understood  each  other  better  than 
they  had  done  in  all  their  lives,  and  neither 
from  that  instant  of  their  meeting  surveyed  the 
land  ahead — tlie  land  over  which  their  track  to- 
gether was  yet  but  faintly  marked — with  dull, 
sad  looks  and  heavy  sighs,  as  though  the  sun- 
shine was  never  more  for  either. 

They  did  not  speak  of  love  one  word ; that 
was  to  come  when  John  Woodhatch  was  more 
assured  that  forty-five  might  be  a fitting  match 
for  three-and-twenty,  taking  the  entire  facts  into 
consideration,  and  remembering  how  patiently 
he  had  wait^  for  her,  and  in  all  his  life  h^ 
cared  for  no  one  else ; when  Lncy  was  disposed, 
Ux>f  to  see  the  happiness  beyond  the  present 
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time,  and  link  her  life  with  his,  mahW  * 
bright  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

In  this  time  of  their  meeting  they 
walked  arm  in  arm  together  in  the  gaii|b^ 
Farm  Forlorn,  and  talked  of  the  past  and 
like  two  old  friends  who  had  had  never  a th^HS 
of  parting  between  them.  They  spoke  of  the^ 
wild  act  of  John  Woodhatch  at  Skegs  Shore,  and 
what  would  come  of  it. 

“ I don’t  think  they  will  hurt  me,”  said  the 
farmer,  with  a smile,  “ as  1 have  hurt  no  one  bin 
myself.  I was  very  miserable  that  night,  and 
awfully  alone.  But  it  was  rash.” 

“Yes,  John,  it  was  a liUlc  rash,”  said  Luev 
quaintly.  ' ' 

“Still,  I may  hear  no  more  about  it.” 

And  he  did  not ; and  presently  a new  farm, 
wtiich  he  called  Farm  Felicity — a’  happy  augurv 
of  his  new  life  to  come — was  erected  oil  the  old 
site,  and  peace  and  love  and  faith  became  pre- 
sently the  household  fairies  there. 

They  spoke  of  Greg  Dorward  also,  and  of 
Kitty. 

“ Vour  teaching  was  not  wholly  in  vain,”  said 
Lucy,  “ when  they  would  not  let  you  come  la 
harm,  those  two.” 

“ No,  not  in  vain,”  answered  John  Woodhatch 
thoughtfully.  ’ 

“And  Greg,  what  will  they  do  to  him?” 

“ They  will  give  him  a light  sentence  for  man- 
slaughter, the  lawyers  think;  they  will  consider 
his  youth,  the  pnivocation,  and  his  frank  confes- 
sion, and  in  a year  or  two,  perhaps  less,  he  may 
begin  life  again  — life  abroad,  jiossibly — under 
fair  auspice.s,  with  a true  woman  at  his  .side  to 
keep  him  hopeful,  and  on  the  right  road  to  the 
end.  I try  to  sec  that  picture  in  the  future.” 

And  it  was  near  the  truth,  as  if  John  had  had 
a propiiet’s  vision  in  that  hour. 

“ I hope  the  colors  are  not  too  bright,  and  I 
am  not  too  sanguine,”  he  added,  with  a reserve, 
at  lust. 

“ You  were  always  sanguine,  John,  until  the 
last  days  of  Farm  Forlorn,”  she  said. 

“ Yes,  that’s  true.  And  then  ?” 

“ Ah ! we  will  not  speak  of  that  again.” 

They  walked  away  from  the  farm,  and  once 
m<ire  along  the  sands,  to  the  broad,  shining  sea ; 
they  went  from  the  garden  of  Farm  Forlorn  to 
the  village  ne.slliiig  in  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
from  the  ruin  of  a home,  and  tlie  record  of  a rash 
not,  to  the  Methodist’s  little  cottage,  where  Alec 
Larcom  waited  for  them — from  the  despair  of 
ever  doing  any  good,  to  the  liopes  which  would 
grow  stronger  every  day,  and  blossom  into  love 
and  trust 

And  ill  the  far  distance,  and  at  a most  respect- 
ful disiancc.  but  wiih  tlieir  watchful  eyes  upon 
one  figure  always — lest  it  should  melt  away  as  in 
a dream,  and  this  should  not  be  reality  after  all, 
but  only  fancy  born  of  vain  imaginings — trudged 
Reuben  Fladge  and  Carlo,  the  two  who  had  been 
faithful  to  him  when  all  the  rest  had  seemed  to 
turn  away. 

Only  seemed  ! For  John  Woodhatch  had  been 
a man  of  many  fancies,  and  it  had  been  pure 
fancy  that  his  friends  had  failiul  him. 

“if  you  had  asked  me  to  remain  and  be  your 
wife,  John,  on  that  day  father  and  I left  the 
farm,”  .said  Lucy,  some  months  afterward,  when 
he  had  asked  in  earnest,  and  she  had  answered 
Yes,  “I  should  not  have  said  Xo.  And  I — I 
tlioiiglit  you  would  before  I went  away.” 

“ it  was  a ihouglit  you  kept  wonderfully  well 
to  yourself,”  he  rei>lied,  with  a hearty  laugh— 
au(i  os  men  can  laugh  at  past  trouble  always— 

“ but  then  1 do  not  profess  to  understand  human 
nature  now,  especially  feminine  nature,  and— 
especially  Lucy  Brake !” 

But  they  understood  each  other  very  well,  and 
knew  that  there  was  as  fair  sailing  in  life's 
stream  before  them  as  on  the  broad  deep  sea  at 
which  they  gazed,  and  where  the  distant  ships, 
with  their  great  white  wings  outspread,  passed 
slowly  to  tlieir  journey’s  end. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

By  professor  W.  G.  SDMNER 
VHL 

THAT  WE  MUST  HAVE  FEW  ME.V  IF  WE 
WA.XT  STRO.VG  MEN. 

Takino  men  as  tlicy  have  been  and  are,  they 
are  subjects  of  passion,  emotion,  and  instinct. 
Only  the  elite  of  the  race  has  yet  been  raised 
to  the  point  where  reason  and  conscience  can 
even  curb  the  lower  motive  forces.  For  the  mass 
of  mankind,  therefore,  the  price  of  better  things 
is  too  severe,  for  that  price  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  word — self-control.  The  consequence _ts 
that  for  all  but  a few  of  us  the  limit  of  attain- 
ment in  life  in  the  best  case  is  to  live  out  our 
term,  to  pay  our  debts,  to  place  three  or  four  chil- 
dren in  a po.'iitiou  to  support  themselves  in  a po- 
sition as  good  as  the  father’s  was,  and  there  to 
make  the  account  balance. 

Since  we  must  all  live,  in  the  civilized  oi^m- 
zation  of  society,  on  the  existing  capital,  and  since 
those  who  have  only  come  out  even  have  not  ac- 
cumulated any  of  the  capital,  have  no  claim  to 
own  it,  and  can  not  leave  it  to  their  children,  an<l 
since  tliose  who  own  land  have  parted  with  their 
caiiital  for  it,  which  capital  has  passM  bacK 
through  other  hands  into  industrial  employment, 
how  is  a man  who  has  inherited  neither  land  no 
capital  to  secure  a living  ? He  must  give  his 
ductive  energy  to  apply  capital  to  land  for 
further  production  of  wealth,  and  he  must  sec 
a share  in  the  existing  capital  by  a contract  rela- 
tion to  those  who  own  it  . , 

Undoubtedly  the  man  who  possesses  capital  nw 
a great  advantage  over  the  roM  who  j 

tal  in  all  the  struggle  for  exi^ce. 
two  men  who  want  to  lift  a weij^t*  ooeca 
has  a lever,  and  the  other  must 
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directly ; tliink  of  two  men  tilling  the  soil,  one 
of  whom  uses  his  hands  or  a stick,  while  the  other 
has  a horse  and  a plough  ; think  of  two  men  in 
conflict  with  a wild  animal,  one  of  whom  has  only 
a stick  or  a stone,  while  the  other  has  a repeat- 
ing rifle ; think  of  two  men  who  are  sick,  one  of 
whom  can  travel,  command  medical  skill,  get 
space,  light,  air,  and  water,  while  the  other  lacks 
all  these  things.  This  docs  not  mean  that  one 
man  has  an  advantage  agaimt  the  other,  but  that, 
when  they  are  rivals  in  the  effort  to  get  the  means 
of  subsistence  from  nature,  the  one  who  has  capi- 
tal has  immeasurable  advantages  over  the  other. 
If  it  were  not  so,  capital  would  not  be  formed. 
Capital  is  only  formed  by  self-denial,  and  if  the 
possession  of' it  did  not  secure  advantages  and 
superiorities  of  a high  order,  men  wouM  never 
submit  to  what  is  necessary  to  get  it.  Tlte  first 
accumulation  costs  by  far  the  most,  and  the  rate 
of  increase  by  profits  at  first  seems  pitiful. 
Among  the  metaphors  w hich  partially  illustrate 
capital,  all  of  which,  however,  are  imperfect  and 
jnadetpiate,  the  snow-ball  is  useful  to  show  some 
facts  about  capital.  Its  first  accumulation  is  slow, 
but,  as  it  proems,  the  accumulation  becomes  rap- 
id in  a high  ratio,  and  the  element  of  self-denial 
declines.  This  fact  also  is  favorable  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  for  if  the  self-denial  con- 
tinued to  be  ns  great  per  unit  when  the  accumu- 
lation had  become  great,  there  would  speedily 
come  a point  at  which  further  accumulation 
would  not  pay.  The  man  who  has  capital  has 
secured  his  future,  won  leisure  which  he  can  em- 
ploy in  winning  secondary  objects  of  necessity 
and  advantage,  and  emancii)ated  himself  from 
those  things  in  life  which  are  gross  and  belit- 
tling. Tlie  possession  of  capital  is  therefore  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  of  educjitional,  scien- 
tific, and  moral  goods.  This  is  not  saying  that  a 
man  in  the  narrowest  circumstances  may  not  be 
a good  man.  It  is  saying  that  the  e-xten-sion  and 
elevation  of  all  the  moral  and  metaphysical  inter- 
ests of  the  race  are  conditioned  on  that  extension 
of  civilization  of  which  capital  is  the  prerequisite, 
and  that  he  who  has  capital  can  participate  in 
and  move  along  with  the  highest  developments 
of  his  time.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  man  who 
has  his  selMenial  before  him,  however  good  may 
be  his  intention,  can  not  be  as  the  man  who  has 
his  self-denial  behind  him.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  this  is  very  unjust,  but  they  get  their  notions 
of  justice  from  some  occult  source  of  inspiration, 
not  from  observing  the  facts  of  this  world  as  it 
has  been  made  and  exists. 

The  maxim  or  injunction  to  which  a study  of 
capital  leads  us  is.  Get  capital.  In  a community 
where  the  standard  of  living  is  high,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  production  are  favoinble,  there  is  a wide 
maigin  within  which  an  individual  may  practice 
self-denial  and  win  Ciipital  without  suffering,  if 
he  has  not  the  charge  of  a family.  That  it  re- 
quires energy,  courage,  perseverance,  and  pru- 
dence is  not  to  be  denied.  Any  one  who  believes 
that  any  good  thing  on  this  earth  can  be  got  with- 
out those  virtues  may  believe  in  the  philosopher’s 
stone  or  the  fountain  of  youth.  If  there  wei-e 
any  Utopia,  its  inhabitants  would  certainly  be  j 
very  insipid  and  characterless. 

Those  who  have  neither  capital  nor  land  un- 
questionably have  a closer  class  interest  than 
landlords  or  capitalists.  If  one  of  those  who  are 
in  either  of  the  latter  classes  is  a spendthrift  he 
loses  his  advantage.  If  the  non-capitalists  in- 
crease their  numbei-s,  they  surrender  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  and  capitalists. 
They  compete  with  each  other  for  food  until 
they  run  up  the  rent  of  land,  and  they  compete 
with  each  other  for  wages  until  they  give  the 
capitalist  a great  amount  of  productive  energy 
for  a given  amount  of  capital.  If  some  of 
them  are  economical  and  prudent  in  the  midst 
of  a class  which  saves  nothing  and  tnarries  early, 
the  few  prudent  suffer  for  the  folly  of  the  rest, 
since  they  can  only  get  current  rates  of  wages ; 
and  if  these  are  low,  the  margin  out  of  which  to 
make  savings  by  special  personal  effort  is  narrow. 
No  instance  has  yet  been  seen  of  a society  com- 
posed of  a class  of  great  capitalists  and  a class 
of  laborers  who  had  fallen  into  a caste  of  per- 
manent drudges.  Probably  no  such  thing  is  pos- 
sible so  long  as  landlords  especially  remain  as  a 
third  class,  and  so  long  as  society  continues  to 
develop  strong  classes  of  merchants,  financiers, 
professional  men,  and  other  classes.  If  it  were 
conceivable  that  non  - capitalist  laborers  should 
give  up  struggling  to  become  capitalists,  should 
give  way  to  vulgar  enjoyments  and  passions, 
should  recklessly  increase  their  numbers,  and 
should  become  a pennanent  caste,  they  might 
with  some  justice  be  called  proletarians.  The 
name  has  been  adopted  by  some  professed  labor 
leaders,  but  it  really  should  be  considered  insult- 
ihg.  If  there  were  such  a pruleteriat  it  would  be 
hopelessly  in  the  hands  of  a body  of  plutocratic 
capitalists,  and  a society  so  organized  would  no 
doubt  be  far  worse  than  a society  compost'd  of 
nobles  and  Berf.s,  which  is  the  worst  society  the 
world  has  seen  in  modem  times. 

At  every  turn,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  men  and  the  quality  of  men  limit  each 
other,  and  that  the  question  whether  we  shall 
have  more  men  or  better  men  is  of  most  impor- 
tance to  the  class  which  has  neither  land  nor 
capital. 

The  discussion  of  “ the  relatiolis  of  labor  and 
apital’’  has  not  hitherto  been  very  fruitful.  It 
W been  confused  by  ambiguous  definitions.  La- 
bor means  toil,  irksome  exertion,  expenditure  of 
productive  energy,  but  it  is  also  used,  by  a figure 
of  speech,  to  mean  those  persons  who,  having  nei- 
ther capital  nor  laud,  come  itito  the  industrial 
oi^nization  offering  productive  services  in  ex- 
chuge  for  means  of  subsistence,  and  who  are 
a community  of  intcresL  Capital  i.s  a 
product  of  lal^r  employed  to  a-ssist  pr^uclion, 
but  the  word  is  also  used,  by  a figure  of  speech, 
for  those  persons  who  possess  capital,  and  who 
ow  into  the  industrial  organization  to  get  their 
UTuig  by  employing  capital  for  profit.  In  order 


to  accomplish  this  purpose  they  need  the  pro- 
ductive services  of  laborers.  Laborers  and  cap- 
italists are  the  terms  which  we  will  always  use 
when  we  mean  the  persons.  These  two  classes 
make  contracts  on  the  beat  terms  which  they  can 
agree  upon,  like  buyers  and  sellers,  renters  and 
hirers,  borrowers  and  lenders.  Their  relations 
are  therefore  controlled  by  the  universal  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  capitalist-employer  as- 
sumes the  direction  of  the  business,  and  takes  all 
the  risk,  for  the  capital  must  be  consumed  in  the 
industrial  process,  and  whether  it  will  be  found 
again  in  the  product  or  not  depends  upon  the 
good  judgment  and  foresight  with  which  the  cap- 
ilal  and  labor  have  been  applied.  Under  the 
wages  system  the  employer  and  the  laborer  con- 
tract for  time.  The  laborer  fulfills  the  contract 
if  he  obeys  orders  during  the  time,  and  treats  the 
capital  as  he  is  told  to  treat  it.  Hence  he  is  free 
from  all  responsibility,  risk,  and  speculation. 
That  this  is  the  most  advantageous  arrangement 
for  him,  on  the  w hole  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  is  very  ceitain.  Salaried  men  and  wage 
receivers  are  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
except  that  the  former  by  custom  and  usage  are 
those  who  have  special  skill  or  training,  which  is 
almost  always  an  investment  of  capital,  and 
which  narrows  the  range  of  competition  in  their 
case.  Physicians,  lawyers,  and  others  paid  by 
fees  are  workers  by  the  piece.  To  the  capital  in 
existence  all  must  eome  for  their  subsistence 
and  their  tools. 

It  is  a common  assertion  that  the  interests  of 
capitalists  and  laborers  are  identical,  that  they 
are  partners  in  an  enterprise,  etc.  These  sayings 
spring  from  a disposition,  which  may  often  be 
noticed,  to  find  consoling  and  encouraging  obser- 
vations in  the  facts  of  sociology,  and  to  refute  if 
possible  any  unpleasant  observations.  If  we  try 
to  learn  what  is  trnc,  we  shall  both  do  w hat  is 
alone  right,  and  we  shall  do  the  best  for  ourselves 
in  the  end.  The  interests  of  laborers  and  capi- 
tali.sts  as  parties  to  a contract  are  antagonistic  in 
certain  respects  and  united  in  others,  as  is  the 
ca.se  wherever  stipply  and  demand  operate.  If 
John  gives  cloth  to  James  in  exchange  for  wheat, 
John’s  interest  is  that  cloth  be  good  and  attract- 
ive but  not  plentiful,  but  that  wheat  be  good  and 
plentiful ; James’s  interest  is  that  wheat  be  good 
and  attractive  but  not  plentiful,  but  that  cloth  be 
good  and  plentiful.  All  men  have  a common  in- 
terest that  all  things  be  good,  and  that  all  things 
but  the  one  which  each  produces  be  plentiful. 
The  capitalist  is  interested  that  capital  be  gowl 
but  rare,  and  productive  energy  good  and  plenti- 
ful ; the  laborer  is  interested  that  capital  be 
good  and  plentiful,  but  that  productive  energy  be 
good  and  rare.  When  one  man  alone  can  do  a 
service,  and  he  can  do  it  very  well,  he  represents 
the  laborer’s  ideal.  To  say  that  laborers  and 
capitalists  are  partners  in  an  enterprise  is  only  a 
dclu.sive  figure  of  speech.  It  is  plainly  based  on 
no  facts  in  the  industrial  system. 


THE  SOCIETY  EXHIBITION. 

Thk  concert-pitch  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  of  its  predecessoi-s.  This  is  the 
significant  fact  of  the  affair:  it  shows  that  the 
self-coni  d-'iice  of  the  exhibitors  has  increased. 
For  in  proportion  as  the  tone  of  a representative 
oil-painting  differentiates  itself  from  the  tone  of 
a composition  in  black  and  white  do  the  technical 
difficulties  of  the  artist  increase.  lie  easily  ob- 
tains the  indispensable  quality  of  tone  when  work- 
ing in  black  and  white ; but  he  must  use  great 
skill  to  obtain  it  when  endowing  his  canvas  si- 
nmltancously  with  fullne.ss  of  color  and  with  full- 
ness of  light.  Very  few  canvases — perhaps  none 
at  all — in  the  present  exhibition  can  truthfully 
l)e  said  to  be  so  endowed  ; yet  the  tendency  of  the 
display  is  imwontedly  in  that  direction,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  self-confidence  of  the  artists  is 
notable. 

This  self-confidence  justifies  itself  by  three  phe- 
nomena of  special  interest  to  those,  who  have 
watched  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists.  First,  the  exhibitors  appear 
at  last  to  have  got  hold  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween a picture  and  a mere  sketch  or  study. 
Some  of  their  best  friends,  who,  because  they 
were  friends,  refused  t<j  flatter  them,  were  no 
slow  to  point  out  in  several  of  the  earlier  exhibi 
lions  the  virtual  effacement  of  this  distinction. 
“Hut  we  don’t  want  ‘finish,”’  wa-s  the  reply; 
“ would  you  have  the  public  put  its  nose  close 
enough  to  a painting  to  smell  itV  Didn’t  Rkm- 
bkandt  himself  say  that  the  odor  of  paint  was 
unwholesome  “ True  enough,’’  was  the  rejoin- 
der ; “ but  KKMBRANDTgot  atmosphere  as  well  as 
masses  and  value.s,  sentiment  as  well  as  decora- 
tiveness, delicacy  as  well  as  robustness,  grada- 
tions as  well  as  strength.  And  inate.ad  of  trying 
to  obtain  color  and  tone  simultaneously,  he  took 
his  time  about  it,  and  escaped  heaviness  and 
blackness.”  These  elementary  facts  have  evi- 
dently become  influential  in  studios  where  once 
they  seemed  strangers.  Look  at  Mr.  W.  H. 
Chask’s  “ Hackensack  Landscape,”  the  least  con- 
scious and  otherwise  also  the  most  successful  land- 
scape in  the  exhibition,  and  this  chiefly  because 
lacking  the  heaviness  and  blackness  that  so  stuck 
to  some  of  his  previous  works.  It  is  a picture,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term.  It  has  delicacy  of  grada- 
tions— not,  to  be  sure,  to  the  extent  that  Wvant’s 
profoundly  luminous  masterpiece  in  the  north  room 
of  the  National  Academy  has  it,  but  still  to  a de- 
gree very  considerable — and  it  has  virility,  vitali- 
ty, certainty,  snap ; while  the  studio  interior  by  the 
same  artist  is  not  only  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
he  has  ever  shown,  but  the  best  representative 
in  the  exhibition  of  a color  scheme  in  still-life. 

In  the  next  place,  the  exhibitors,  as  a rule,  have 
added  to  their  vigor  some  charm.  Vigor  they 
have  always  had ; charm  they  have  seldom  had  ; 
and  if  the  reader  desires  an  exemplificaHon  of 
what  is  meant  by  vigor  without  charm,  let  him 


recall  Mr.  Hi  BeaT  HEUKOMt^a’s  series  of  oil  por- 
traits recently  displayed  in  the  Goupil  Gallery. 
Take  Mr.  Wvatt  Eaton’s  “ Portrait  of  Mrs.  S.  de 
K.”  It  has  vigor  and  charm.  The  delicacy  of 
the  gradations,  especially  in  the  fle.sh,  is  masterly. 
Mr.  Eato.v  has  perhaps  painted  portraits  a little 
nearer  absobjtc  perfection  in  case  of  unconscious 
pose,  and  he  could,  if  he  chose,  improve  the  effect 
of  the  etuteinhle  by  more  attention  to  the  flexibil- 
ity of  his  sitter’s  fingers ; but  one  feels  that  this 
portmit  is  so  fine  a thing  that  minute  criticism  of 
it  may  be  unjust,  the  very  littlenesses  that  are 
criticised  being  perhaps  the  con.sequences  or 
concomitants  of  minor  sacrifices  made  in  order 
to  secure  a higher  general  result.  The  insight 
of  this  learned  and  resolute  painter  sugge.sts 
genius;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  remember  works 
of  his  that  showed  vigor  without  charm. 

Still  further,  the  exhibitors  have  succeeded 
more  nearly  than  ever  before  in  presenting  Na- 
ture, not  as  the  nomadic  shepherd  sees  her,  but 
us  the  artist  feels  her.  There  was  so  much  in 
previous  Society  exhibitions  that  smacked  of  the 
nomadic  shepherd.  Let  us  not  do  injustice  to  the 
nomadic  shepherd.  The  New  York  public  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  much  innocent  diversion.  His 
terrible  canons  and  Yosemite  precipices  and  im- 
penitent mists  at  the  National  Academy,  his 
Munich  thatched  roofs,  and  aerial  smut,  and  tre- 
mendous belts  of  sunset  at  the  American  Art 
Gallery — have  not  a multitude  of  us  been  enter- 
tained by  them  ? Of  couree  we  uninitiated  lay- 
men, we  to  whom  the  gods  have  denied  the  di- 
vine afflatus,  the  fen  Karri,  can  sec  Nature  as  well 
as  that  ourselves.  But  since  all  art  is  a language, 
and  the  function  of  language  is  to  express  thoughts, 
we  look  to  the  artist  to  tell  us  something  which 
we  did  not  know  before,  to  show  us  something 
which  otherwise  we  might  have  passed  by,  to  put 
Nature  before  us  in  the  aspect  in  which  she  re- 
veals herself  to  him,  and  because  he  can  perform 
this  high  deed  we  respect  him.  In  spite  ofsev- 
eral  infelicities  of  pose  and  background  — the 
work  would  be  unexccptionably  happy  were  it  a 
quarter-length  instead  of  a full-length — Mr.  John 
S.  Sabgest’.s  “ Portrait  of  a Lady”  in  black.'who 
holds  a white  rose  in  her  extended  left  hand,  ex- 
ercises the  choicest  prerogatives  of  art.  The  no- 
madic shepherd  never  saw  the  face  that  Mr.  Sar- 
gent has  painted — its  warm  glow,  its  soft  pliancy, 
its  blithe  movement. 

This  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  exhibition 
has  been  made  in  the  teeth  of  several  obstacles. 
Most  of  the  exhibitors  are  young,  and  there  are 
certain  indispen.sable  matters  of  technique  and 
sentiment  in  which  the  young  do  not,  because 
they  can  not,  excel ; for  instance,  the  exact  ad- 
justment of  the  thickness  of  pigment  required  for 
the  lights,  and  the  thiimess  of  pigment  required 
for  the  shadows.  A painter  might  live  to  be  six- 
ty and  never  discover  it.  Many  painters,  indeed, 
die  first.  Yet  the  lack  of  it  is  ever  a grievous 
fault.  Moreover,  some  of  the  exhibitors,  for  rea- 
sons not  to  be  noted  here,  even  if  positively  known, 
sent  to  the  country  while  in  Europe  better  pictures 
than  they  have  since  been  able  to  paint,  and  thus 
discounted  their  reputation  in  order  prematurely 
to  diaw  upon  their  fame.  Necessarily  much  time 
must  be  lost  in  overcoming  this  hinderance.  Fi- 
nally, the  public,  startled  at  first  into  talk  about, 
if  not  into  affection  for,  “the  new  style  of  paint- 
ing” as  promulgated  by  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  has  at  length  settled  into  an  attitude  of 
more  or  less  indifference  toward  triumphs  of  the 
brush  that  are  too  easy.  “ VV^hy,  the  girl  pupils 
of  these  young  masters,”  it  said,  “can  paint  as 
well  as  the  young  masters  themselves,”  and  along 
with  the  saying  came  the  remembrance  that  the 
work  which  has  sun  ived  the  caprices  of  taste,  and 
has  lived  in  the  admiration  of  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  was  not  easily  done  at  all. 

G.  W.  Sheldon. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

In  a coal  mine  in  Dallas  County,  Iowa,  at  a dis- 
tance of  over  a hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  an  image  of  the  front  part  of  a human 
head  has  been  found.  It  is  said  that  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  forehead  are  so  nearly  perfect  in 
their  outlines  as  to  preclude  any  belief  other 
than  that  the  image  was  made  by  human  hands. 
The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  said  to  be 
such  a.s  to  do  away  with  any  suspicions  which 
might  be  entertained  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  case  of  Brown,  of  Calaveras  County,  formerly 
of  the  South. 

It  is  said  that  flower  buds  may  be  sent  almost 
any  distance  without  witheritig  if  the  stems  are 
inserted  in  holes  Irored  in  a potato.  There  is 
sufficient  moisture  in  a good-siz^  potato,  it  is  as- 
serted, to  keep  flowers  fresh  for  two  weeks  in  a 
moderately  cool  temperature. 

A course  in  electrical  engineering  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Cornell  University,  and  costly  and 
extensive  apparatus  has  been  ordered.  There  is 
already  a vast  field  for  the  utilization  of  know- 
ledge such  as  the  course  is  designed  to  impart, 
and  the  field  promises  to  grow  larger  every  year. 
The  comparatively  few  persons  who  have  kept  up 
with  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  of 
late  in  this  department  of  knowledge  aie  well 
paid.  .There  is  room  for  many  more. 

A certificate  of  death  was  presented  in  Chicago 
not  long  ago  on  which  the  attending  physician 
had  written  his  name,  perhaps  inadvertently,  in 
the  space  left  for  “cause  of  death.” 

An  interesting  question  was  recently  decided  in 
a Paris  court.  M.  Menard,  a bibliophile,  had  a 
French  Book  of  Hour*,  which  was  of  little  value 
of  itself,  but  there  was  a loose  fly-leaf  in  it  on 
which  were  the  autographs  of  Louis  XIV.,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  Bossuct.  Tliese  he  valued  so  high- 
ly that  he  insured  the  book  for  a thousand  dol- 


lars. There  was  a fire  in  his  library,  and  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  book  was  destroyed,  though  the  book 
itself  was  uninjured.  The  insurance  company 
refused  to  pay  the  thousand  dollars  which  M. 
Menard  demanded,  declining  to  accept  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  “lost  scrap  of  paper,”  and  it 
won  the  suit  which  grew  out  of  the  disagreement. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  an- 
ticipating the  enforcement  of  an  ordinance  adopt- 
ed in  Chicago  retpiiring  that  the  wires  in  that 
city  be  removed.  Inis  begun  substituting  aerial 
cables.  It  is  cstimateil  that  not  more  than  four 
cables  will  be  re<iuired  in  any  street,  and  it  is 
propostsi  to  string  them  to  poles  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  pavement  in  such  a way  that  they 
may  be  let  down  in  case  of  fire.  In  each  cable 
there  will  be  eighteen  copper  conducting  wires. 
Something  similar  to  this  arrangement  may  bo 
seen  in  New  York,  where  the  cables-  fi-om  the 
North  River  are  carried  under  the  elevated  rail- 
way structure  at  Dey  Street  and  up  to  the  rof>f  of 
the  Western  Union  Building.  The  skein  of  sev- 
ci-al  cables  gives  variety  but  not  picturesqueness 
to  the  darkness  of  wires  that  overhangs  the  street. 
If  the  Chicago  Common  Council  consents  to  aerial 
cables  as  a compromise,  the  unsightly  poles  will 
remain,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time  the  num- 
ber of  cables  will  become  almost  as  great  as  the 
number  of  single  wires  at  present. 

The  last  day  of  March  was  the  one  hundrcil 
and  twenty-first  day  of  continuous  sleighing  in 
Saratoga.  On  that  day  the  fields  around  New 
York  were  white  with  snow,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  there  was  a prospect  that  the  sleigh- 
ing would  last  for  weeks. 

Tlie  engravings  of  the  drawiitgs  by  Mr.  Smillie 
and  Mr.  Chase  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly 
arc  enlarged  from  illustrations  from  Ch.arlcs  M. 
Kurtz’s  lUustrattd  Art  Mote*  upon  the  Academy 
Exhibition.  This  publication,  now  in  its  third 
year,  contains  a running  commentary  on  the  ex- 
hibition, and  illustrations-;- mostly  reproduced 
from  drawings  by  the  artists — of  ninety  specially 
selected  pictures.  It  gives  biographical  sketches 
of  the  artists  whose  works  are  reproduced,  and 
diagrams  of  the  galleries,  showing  the  positions 
of  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 

We  copy  from  the  American  Car  Builder  the  ac- 
companying cut  of  the  first  locomotive  construct- 
ed in  America.  It  was  built  in  1829  by  Peter  Coop- 
er, who  at  that  time  owned  lands  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  had  been  con- 
structed to  be  operated  by  hoi'ses.  Believing 
that  the  value  of  the  lands  would  be  enhanced  if 
the  cars  were  run  by  a steam  locomotive  which 
could  round  the  short  curves  of  that  road,  Mr. 
Cooper  built  one  which  he  called  the  “Tom 
Thumb.”  It  hud  an  upright  boiler  20  inches  in 
diameter  by  5 feet  high,  fitted  with  gun-barrels 
for  flues.  It  had  a single  cylinder  ,3^  inches  by 
14J  inches.  The  engine  drove  a large  gear, 
which  meshed  into  another  smaller  gear  on  the 


axle.  The  fire  was  urged  by  a fan  driven  by  a 
belt.  The  driving-wheels  were  21  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  wheels  were  “coned,”  and  this  was  the 
first  use  of  this  principle  as  applied  to  car  wheels, 
and  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Knight,  chief-engineer 
of  the  road.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1830,  the 
first  railroad  car  in  America  propelled  by  a loco- 
motive was  tested  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road. 
The  “ Tom  Thumb”  was  coupled  to  a car  in  front 
of  it  containing  a load  of  4^  tons,  including 
twenty-four  passengers.  The  trip  of  thirteen 
miles  was  made  in  hours,  the  best  time  for  a 
single  mile  being  3^  minutes.  The  return  trip 
was  made  in  37  minutes. 


The  East  River  Bridge  was  unexpectedly  jind 
informally  opened  to  the  public  a few  Sundays 
ago,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  small 
boys  who  had  gathered  at  the  New  York  end  of 
the  structure  to  peer  through  the  picket  fejice 
at  the  long  stretch  of  masonry  and  iron-work 
leading  up  to  the  central  span.  After  the  boys, 
by  stealing  past  the  solitary  watchman,  and  lead- 
ing him  on  hopeless  chases  up  the  incline,  had 
brought  him  to  a condition  of  despair,  many 
grown  persons  improved  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain entrance  to  the  bridge.  They  found  a 
smooth  walk  of  concrete  up  to  the  point  where 
the  masonry  ends  and  the  approach  is  suspended 
from  the  cables.  From  there  to  the  beginning 
of  the  masonry  on  the  Brooklyn  aide,  nearly  a 
mile,  there  was  an  even  flooring  of  boards.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  great  span,  where  the  prome- 
nade rises  above  the  cables  and  cross-trusses,  an 
interesting  view  of  the  expanse  of  city  and  of 
water  was  afforded.  Though  it  was  chilly  in  thfi 
streets  where  evaporation  of  the  melting  snow 
was  going  on,  the  air  was  delightfully  mild  about 
those  who  lingered  on  the  p«fcjstructure.  It 
was  dark  before  the  police  8ucceedc*d  in  ^jgar^ 
the  bridge  of  the  intruding  small an^nc 
many  grown  peesaas  who  hud  innoaHl^  sLartud 
to  walk  from  city  to  city.  The  n 
sous  who  were  on  the  baU 
three  or  four  hours  has'’ 
s ten  thousand. 
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AN  APRIL  WEDDING. 

I’li.  never  be  friende  with  the  ewallowe  again. 

In  the  April  eun,  In  the  April  rain, 

I will  not  watch 
That  I may  catch 

The  dip  and  glint  of  their  glancing  flight 
In  file  dewy  dawn  or  the  evening  liglit. 

Tliey  knew  how  it  was  with  iny  love  and  me. 

For  tliey  heard  him  whisper,  “Good-by  to  thee”; 
They  heard  him  say, 

“Some  April  day 

The  swallows  and  I will  come  back  to  thee.” 

Here  are  tlie  swallows,  but  where  is  he  7 
We  shall  not  he  friends,  thonglt  they  are  my  guests ; 
Though  they  twitter,  and  eliatter,  and  build  their  neats 
’Mid  shadowing  leaves 
ITiider  my  eaves; 

For  they  came  alone,  and  they  did  not  bring 
The  love  of  my  heart  and  a golden  ring. 

It  was  rain  and  slune,  it  was  dark  and  clear. 

But  her  tender  soul  lield  a trembling  fear. 

And  all  was  wrong— 

The  robin's  song. 

The  primrose  star,  and  tlie  larches  green— 

Till  a glad  voice  call’d  her,  “Helene!  Helene!” 

With  a golden  snn  and  a silver  shower 
Came  the  April  joy  of  the  wedding  hour. 

In  earth  or  air 
Now  all  is  fair— 

Blossom,  and  leaf,  and  the  wild  birds’  strain— 

Now  she  Is  friends  with  the  swallows  again. 


"DISARMED! 

Bv  MISS  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

toR  or  “ Kitty,”  “ Exohanok  no  Ron 
louPAVs  IN  Eastkbn  Fbanok,”  “ Dr.  .Tac 
“Tur  Sylvestbrs;  or,  thr  Oiitoastb,”  bt 


CHAPTER  I. 

I corLD  never  understand  why  a man  should 
be  contemptuously  spoken  of  as  living  by  his 
wits.  ’Tia  surely  the  most  charming  compliment 
ill  the  world.  For  the  eking  out  existence  on 
five  thousand  a year  requires  no  uncommon  parts. 
To  .saw,  plane,  or  dig  potatoes  is  witliin  the  nar- 
rowest capacity  also.  But  to  come  into  the  world 
unencumbered  with  eartlily  goods,  as  a bird  or  a 
butterfly,  to  make  the  day’s  invention  suffice  for 
the  day’s  needs!  Here  is  a plienoraenon  that 
strikes  the  slowest  imagination. 

Can  we  conceive  tlie  heaviness  of  the  world 
uitliout  the  engaging  souls  who,  as  the  saying 
goes,  live  by  their  wits?  From  Homer  to  Harle- 
quin, from  Michael  Angelo  to  Mountebank,  the 
wit  of  the  few  alleviates  the  dullness  of  the 
many.  Knowledge  does  not  always  gladden, 
philanthropy  drives  us  mad.  The  contriver  of 
happy  surprises  saves  six-iety  from  uiiivei-sal  sui- 
cide. Begrudge  not,  then,  thy  sixpence  to  your 
poor  Saltinbanque,  0 fellow-groaner  under  the 
burdens  of  life ! If  he  ease  thee  not  of  a leaden 
hour,  he  is  sure  to  do  such  a service  for  neigh- 
bors in  worse  plight  than  thyself.  Give  him  six- 
pence, ay,  a shilling,  cheerfully,  and  bless  him 
into  the  bargain,  for  he  also  is  a benefactor  of 
humanity ! 

The  blaring  logs  of  a handsome  fire  lit  up  the 
winter  twilight;  silver  tea  service,  vermilion 
hangings,  and  every  other  brilliant  object  in  the 
room  glowing  with  light  and  warmth,  as  one  of 
four  lazy  loungers  thus  ipiestioned  anotlier : “ Ar- 
thura,  what  would  you  have  done  bad  you  been 
born  dull  ?” 

The  young  lady  never  so  much  as  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  speaker,  but  continued  to  turn  over 
the  pages  of  her  illustrated  paper,  dimpled  wrist 
and  fair  hand,  on  which  sparkled  diamonds, 
showing  to  as  much  advantage  as  if  the  leaves 
were  turned  for  no  other  purpose.  Then  lazily 
and  inoffensively,  with  eyes  still  bent  on  the  page, 
she  answered  the  question  by  putting  another : 
“ What  have  you  done  all  your  fife  ?”  Then 
came  a malicious  little  laugh  from  the  depths  of 
one  easy-chair,  an  interjection  of  reproof  from 
the  other,  but  the  first  speaker  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  .stood  glaring  at  the  offender. 

“ You  are  growing  intolerable,”  he  said.  “ But 
since  you  call  me  dull,  I will  be  dull  to  you,  and 
to  vour  cost.” 

“Oh  dear!  don’t,  Mr.  Valerian,”  began  a timid 
feminine  voice.  “ Artbiira  did  not  mean  it.” 

“ Now,  Colley,”  cried  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
opposite,  “ I forbid  you  to  interfere.  If  Arthura 
and  Valerian  did  not  bate  each  other  they  would 
be  as  dull  as  you  and  I.” 

The  first  little  old  lady  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
breathing  a sigh  of  resignation.  Tlie  second 
leaned  forward,  alt  alertness.  The  pair  between 
them  presented  also  a striking  contrast,  the  girl 
quiet,  even  languid,  the  man  evidently  irritated 
past  endurance. 

“Such  ingratitude  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to 
punisli,  for  punish  you  I will.  Turn  no  more  of 
i-our  dull  people  over  to  me.”  Arthura  only 
smiled.  ” Tlie  fact  is  you  are  fast  being  spoiled. 
But  your  task  fi-om  to-day  wifi  be  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  No  appeal  shall  induce  me  to 
have  pity  on  you.”  „ , , , , 

Arthura  laughed.  “ ^ on  should  not  put  such 
questions.  I can  not  help  it  if  I do  really  find 
YOU  dull  sometimes.” 

■ “Do  not  sav  that,  dear  Arthura,”  again  re- 
monstrated Mademoiselle  Colette;  but  she  was 
straightway  silenced  by  her  formidable  hostess. 

“It  is  your  book-learning,  perhaps,”  the  girl 
went  on,  in  the  quietest  manner.  “ Nothing  but 
books,  books,  books,  from  morning  till  night.  I 
should  grow  into  a dullard  too  if  I read  as  many.” 

“ You  might  be  more  of  a scollar^  with  advan- 
tage ” retorted  the  other.  “ It  is  surely  as  weU 
to  know  the  three  R’s.  Don’t,  however,  look  to 
me  any  more  to  instruct  your  ignorance.  Find 
some  one  else  to  teach  ^ '•rtmt  every  house- 


maid ought  to  know.”  Tlius  saying,  the  irate 
speaker  dashed  out  of  the  room,  Arthura’s  pro- 
voking little  laugh  reaching  him  on  the  threshold. 

“What  a question  to  askl  Yet  it  sets  one 
thinking,”  she  said,  looking  in  the  fire.  “Why 
are  so  many  people  dull,  I wonder?  I suppose  it 
is  the  curse  of  sin,  the  old  Adam  in  us.  And 
what  should  I have  done  had  I been  thus  afflict- 
ed ? A blind  man  gets  a dog  to  lead  him ; a 
cripple  can  buy  a wooden  leg;  trumpets  supply 
ears.  But  what  shop  could  I go  to  for  a parcel 
of  wit?  And  a spry  beggar  is  worth  a golden 
fool,  and  a farthing’s  worth  of  wit  fair  change 
for  fifty  pound,  says  the  proverb.” 

“ Does  the  proverb  really  say  so  ?”  asked  Co- 
lette. “ But  why  did  you  not  say  this  to  Mr.  Va- 
lerian ? It  would  have  amused  him.  It  would 
have  put  him  in  a good  temper.” 

“Let  Mr.  Valerian  be,”  answered  Arthura. 
“ He  tries  to  crush  me  with  his  learning.  But  I 
am  his  match  with  the  tongue.” 

“ Don’t  quarrel — pray  don’t  quarrel.  Tr}’  to  see 
his  best  side,”  pleaded  the  little  Frenchwoman. 

“ Will  you  always  be  a child  ?”  broke  in  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  “ My  dear  good  Colley,  if 
Arthura  and  Valerian  try  to  crush  each  other, 
where’s  the  harm  ? Leave  the  rivals  alone.” 

“ Why  should  they  be  rivals  ?”  asked  Colette, 
with  a tone  of  pain. 

“ Why  should  they  not  be  cherubim  ? That 
is  as  rational  a question.  But  now  upstairs  for 
the  business  of  dressing!  Be  sure  to  look  in 
and  give  me  a finishing  touch,  Arthura.  Ben.«on 
knows  no  more  how  to  dress  me  than  if  she  had 
been  lady-in-waiting  to  a savage  with  only  shell 
fringes  for  wardrobe.” 

The  three  ladies  rose,  Arthura  soon  to  appear 
in  her  patroness’s  tiring-chamber  well  dres.scd 
enough  for  a handsome  girl  of  twenty-three,  even 
had  she  been  an  heiress  instead  of  an  underling. 

“Are  you  going  to  wear  all  these  ?”  she  asked, 
glancing  at  the  dressing-table  with  unabashed 
girlish  amusement.  It  glittered  with  gold  and 
jewelry,  and  from  her  scat  l>efore  the  mirror  their 
witlieted  owner  contemplated  the  treasure,  smil- 
ing an  odd  smile  of  satisfaction. 

“Now,  Arthura,  the  truth.  Is  it  worth  while 
for  an  old  woman  like  me  to  trick  herself  out 
with  rubies  and  pearls  ?” 

Arthura  was  curiously  turning  over  the  first 
ornaments  that  came  to  hand.  Dazzling  indeed 
was  the  display!  Amethyst  contrasted  with  to- 
paz— the  violet  and  the  crocus ; chrysolite,  glow- 
worm among  gems  ; opals  for  pensive  loveliness, 
and  rubies  for  rosy  lips  and  smiles ; the  modest 
yet  bewitching  sapphire,  azure  of  heaven’s  own  ; 
pearls  for  princesses  born,  and  diamonds  for  na- 
ture’s diioliessos,  with  heaps  of  gold  and  silver 
beaten  into  beautiful  shapes,  broken  sun -rays, 
rippling  moonlight — all  were  here,  and  the  girl 
contemplated  them  with  the  unenvying  eye  of 
youth  content  to  be  itself.  Thus  questioned,  she 
looked  straight  at  the  speaker,  then  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  siuall  shrunken  face  opposite. 

“No,”  was  the  prompt  answer.  “If  I were 
sitting  before  the  glass  as  you  are  now,  and  look- 
ing at  myself,  I should  say  it  is  not  worth  while. 
But  seated  at  the  bead  of  the  dinner  table,  and 
seeing  everybody  staring,  not  at  me,  but  at  niy 
diamonds,  I should  say,  Yes,  it  is  worth  while.” 

Miss  Hermitage  laughed  that  worldly  little 
laugh  so  full  of  character.  “I  knew  I should 
get  no  heating  about  the  bush  from  you.  Miss 
S[)eak-your-mind.  Then  I am  bound  to  befool 
myself  because  jewels  impress  people  ?” 

“ And  amuse  them.” 

“ You  arc  right.  It  is  our  duty  to  amuse  peo- 
ple. What  is  amusement  but  another  name  for 
happiness?”  Miss  Hermitage  said.  “Why  wa.s 
I unhappy  in  my  youth  ? Because  I never  got 
any  amu.sement.  Why  am  I as  happy  now  as  the 
day  is  long,  though  but  a withered  old  woman  ? 
Because  I am  amused." 

“ Then  we  wifi  wear  as  many  jewels  as  we  can 
carry,  and  never  mind  the  preposterous  figure  we 
make,”  Arthura  said,  culling  one  or  two  trinkets 
of  unusual  size  and  splendor.  “ We  will  wear 
this,  and  this,  and  this,”  she  added,  adjusting  cir- 
clet and  star,  clasp  and  aigrette. 

“Yon  are  a perpetual  riddle  to  me,  Arthura. 
I do  believe  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  house 
not  afraid  of  me.” 

“ Why  should  I be  afraid  of  you,  or  any  one  ? 
Y’ou  can  only  send  me  away.  I do  not  wisli  to 
go.  But  I must  be  unconcerned  and  outspoken 
sometimes.  Well, yes,  preposterous  was  too  plain 
a word  to  use ; yet  I am  sure,  at  my  age  and  in 
my  place,  you  would  have  had  it  in  your  mind.” 

“ Never  mind  the  word.  One  thing  is  certain,  I 
hear  all  your  sharp  speeelies.  You  can  say  no- 
thing harder  of  me  out  of  hearing.” 

“These  diamonds  set  off  your  velvet  gown 
miglitily,”  Arthura  said,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
last  remark.  “Yes,  after  all,  age,  not  youth,  is 
the  time  for  jewels.  They  fascinate  people’s  eye.s, 
and  turn  their  attention  from  deficiencies.  They 
do  the  sparkling  wo  can  not  do  for  ourselves. 
One,  just  one  more  ornament,  dearest  Gossip. 
This  diamond  spray  in  your  head-dress,  and  just 
one  more,  this  dewdrop — it  is  nothing  more — to 
glisten  under  your  chin.” 

“ As  you  please.  Miss  Impertinent.  That  w'as 
not  a stupid  question  Valerian  put  to  you.  What 
would  have  become  of  you  had  you  been  born 
dull  ? Wo  liad  been  talking  of  it  just  before, 
Colette  and  I,  and  saying  how  lucky  it  is  that 
you  can  earn  so  much,  and  with  all  your  incum- 
brances and  responsibilities  too.  But  now  every 
one  is  dying  to  get  you : I mean  my  old  cousin, 
Mr.  Constantine,  and  my  young  cousin,  Stephana 
—the  countess,  as  we  should  call  her.” 

“ I love  Mr.  Constantine,  and  the  Counte.ss  Ste- 
phana bewitches  me.  But  you  arc  a gmid  mis- 
tress ; I will  stay  with  you  till  you  turn  me  away.” 

“ I shall  not  turn  you  away,”  wa.s  the  good-na- 
tured reply.  “ That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  you 
amuse  me.  I must  be  amused.” 

“We  will  amuse  you,”  Arthura  said,  gayly. 
'rt’It  would  be  bard  indeed  if  we  could  not  amuse 


ourselves  when  money  drops  from  the  trees  like 
ripe  apples.” 

“Money  does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do 
with  it.  Who  so  gaysome  as  yourself?” 

“ I think  people  arc  like  flints,”  Arthura  made 
quick  rejily,  with  that  piquant  gravity  as  imtural 
to  her  as  exuberant  mirth ; “ you  must  crush 
them  to  make  the  sparks  fly.” 

“ My  dear  Arthura,  who  has  crushed  you  ? 
Your  father  had  a sweet  temper,  you  say,  although 
he  was  a sad — But  never  mind.  And  your 
step-mother  is  as  harmless  as  a pet  tortoise.” 

“ Oh  ! I was  not  thinking  of  human  beings,  but 
circumstances.  I am  the  luckiest  person  in  the 
world ; still” — here  the  young  face  clouded — 
“what  if  I should  fall  ill,  should  die,  my  father's 
debts  unpaid,  my  little  brother  and  sister  iinedu- 
cated,  my  step-mother  helpless  as  a baby  ?” 

“Well,  you  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  die 
just  yet;  so  let  u.s  go  down  stairs  and  enjoy  our- 
selves. You  answer  for  it  that  no  one  will  Im? 
borenl.  The  opening  night  of  a season  is  critical.” 

But  Arthura  only  laughed  away  these  misgiv- 
ings. Always  gayest  after  a pensive  thought,  to- 
night she  scenietl  irrepressildc.  Crushed  or  no, 
the  sparks  flew  in  all  cfircetions. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  dining-room,  just  as 
she  had  opened  the  door  for  Miss  Hermitage,  she 
saw  Valerian  coming  out  of  his  study.  Closing 
the  door  after  her  mistress,  without  shutting  it, 
she  awaited  him  just  to  say,  with  extraordinary 
hauteur ; 

“ You  may  be  as  dull  as  you  please,  Mr.  Vale- 
rian, but  incivility  before  Miss  Hermitage’s  guests 
is  quite  anotlier  matter.  You  remember  tbc  con- 
ditions on  wbicli  you  hired  me  into  her  service.” 

He  Ixiwed,  even  more  frigid  than  herself.  “ I 
hope  I know  my  duties  as  host  without  having  to 
come  to  you  for  instruction,”  he  sai<i. 

Then  he  opened  the  door,  and  Colette,  looking 
tremblingly  from  one  to  the  other,  saw  that  they 
had  at  least  made  up  tlicir  minds  to  a show  of 
courtesy. 


Flirtation  is  of  every  age,  and  Mi.ss  Hermit- 
age, who  had  been  starved  at  seventeen,  could  eat 
and  be  filled  at  seventy.  Do  not  ice-men  relisli 
pomegranates  close  under  the  pole-star,  and  fog- 
gy Londoners  delight  in  roses  at  Christmas-tide  ? 
Tlie  ineffable  pastime  of  eiMiuetry  has  no  season, 
and  may  be  indulged  in  when  wigs  are  set  as  a 
snare  instead  of  sunny  curls  or  locks  Hyperion, 
and  we  smile  adoringly  with  lijis  parted  showing 
ivory  not  our  own.  Miss  Hermitage  was  now 
amused  in  right  good  earnest.  There  were  bright- 
eyed  maidens  and  sumptuous  matrons  in  her  .sa- 
lon, a fair  eompany  arrayed  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  richest  hostess  in  the  place.  t)ne  acknow- 
ledged beauty  and  one  finished  coquette  were 
there,  of  course ; what  assemblage  was  ever  with- 
out? But  alike  lovely  dimples  ami  iiuemily  fig- 
ures, arcii  smiles  and  eyes  irresistilile,  were  neg- 
lected for  the  oldest  and  least  lovely  woman  iire- 
sent.  The  irony  of  the  situation  pleased  Miss 
Hermitage.  There  she  sat,  like  a young  and 
beautiful  queen  on  her  throne,  one  knight  hold- 
ing her  fan,  another  her  bouquet,  a third  protect- 
ing her  complexion  from  the  fire  by  a band-screen, 
a fourth  seated  obsequiously  at  her  feet.  These 
clerical  henehrnen,  however,  would  not  on  the 
morrow  make  merry  at  their  hostess’s  expense. 
A rich  old  maid  is  a Goleonda,  a river  flowing 
over  golden  sands,  to  curates.  Miss  Hermitage 
was  safe  from  fairer  rivals  in  the.se  hearts,  beat- 
ing calmly,  strangers  to  passion.  She  aeeejitod 
the  chivalrous  homage  now  paid  to  her,  whether 
lay  or  clerical,  smiling  inwardly.  The  irony  of 
it ! In  girJhooti  neglected,  in  middle  life  forlorn, 
in  old  age  feted,  flattereil,  befooled  ! 

The  dazzling  evening  had  reached  its  acme, 
when  two  figures  brought  a new  and  romantic 
element  into  play.  In  a certain  degree  outward 
uniformity  and  connnonplaecness  must  stamp 
every  company  in  which  the  men  and  women 
are  dressed  precisely  after  the  same  fashion. 
Here,  without  any  surprise  being  intended,  came 
one  of  those  happy  surprises  alone  enough  to  en- 
liven the  dullest  fellowship. 

Among  the  latest  to  do  homage  to  their  new- 
sovereign  was  a small  space  of  (xfilest  yet  im- 
posing appearance.  He  was  so  old  that  Ids  dres.«, 
which  for  the  most  part  belongiHi  to  the  last  een- 
turx-,  well  became  liim.  Nor  were  Ids  manners 
wliolly  of  this.  Ceremonious,  courtly,  fastidious, 
be  went  through  his  social  observances  with  a 
mixture  of  airiness  and  .solemnity  that  accorded 
with  his  costume — .scrupulously  fitting  black  silk 
hose,  black  knee-breeches,  and  long-lajipeted  coat 
of  silky  black  cloth,  and  on  hi.s  bosom  ruffles  of 
finest  lawn,  on  which  sparkled  a diamond  star. 
Diamonds  also  adorned  his  shoe-buckles.  But 
engaging  as  was  bis  general  appearance,  the  fine, 
delicate  features  of  the  old  cavalier  attracted  still 
more  attention.  Carved  ivory  were  not  finer,  more 
delicate,  than  this  small,  rare  physiognomy,  nor 
the  smoothest  vellum  of  more  harmonious  texture 
than  his  beardless  check.  He  wore  no  wig  to 
hide  the  baldness  of  a beautifully  shaped  bead, 
and  his  carriage  was  erect  as  that  of  a soldier. 
This  dainty  apparition  now-  stood  before  the  lady 
of  the  house,  kissing  her  hand,  and  bowing  low, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  majesty  itself.  The  lit- 
tle knot  of  admirers  made  way,  and  Mr.  Constan- 
tine sat  down  beside  Miss  Hermitage. 

“ Praise  me,  cousin,”  he  began  ; “ I have  risen 
from  my  bed — I was  going  to  say  my  grave — to 
pay  my  respects  to  you.  Pray  be  congratulated. 
A brilliant  as.semblage,  and  superbly  entertained. 
Whilst  as  regards  your  own  appearance,  it  is 
faultless.” 

He  l)owed  low  to  the  diamonds.  Miss  Hermit- 
age laughed. 

“ It  all  amuses  me.  Why  should  it  not  ?” 

“ Why  not,  indeed  ? I see  with  pleasure,  too, 
that  the  old  family  plate  is  at  last  called  into  re- 
quisition, for  I confess  that  I stopped  on  my  way 
to  invigorate  my  old  frame  with  a sip  of  your  ex- 


cellent Madeira.  The  gold  and  silver  sasWRu 
ci  ystaK  the  exotie.s  — everything  

“ I have  not  lifted  a finger.  Valerian  and  Ar 
thura  arranged  everything.” 

“ Ah,  that  incomparable  creature  with  the  le 
gendary  name ! She  ministered  to  mv  wants  an<i 
fluted  about  me  so  charmingly  just’ now  that  I 
fairly  lost  my  head.” 

“ You  are  welcome  to  lose  your  head,  Constan- 
tine, but  I can  not  lo.se  Arthura.  I divine  vour 
covert  meaning,  Jesuit  that  you  are!  But  the 
girl  is  worth  half  my  fortune  to  me.” 

“You  are  too  rich,  Christina;  von  have  an 
admirable  steward  in  your  second  cousin— nenh 
ew,  I should  say — ” 

“ \ alcrian  anil  I call  each  other  cousins ; I will 
be  nobody’s  aunt,”  Miss  HermiUge  said,’tartly 
“ It  is  a venerable  title,  and  not  to  my  ta.rtc" 

“ I ask  pardon.  Then  there  is  that  ingenuous 
chirping  little  Frenchwoman,  the  dear  creature  I 
heard  playing  so  divinely  just  now— vou  have  her 

“ 1 could  no  more  do  without  Colette  than  I 
could  do  without  the  other  two.  We  have  known 
each  other  for  fifty  years.” 

“ Oh,  misnamed  Christina ! You  wifi  not,  then 
spare  me  one  out  of  the  matchless  three?”’  ’ 

“ Cleverness  is  to  bo  had  for  money.  Go  to 
the  right  market  and  bid  for  it,  as  I have  done  ” 

“ Cleverness,  yes.  But  wit,  sprightliness,  Ar- 
tliura’s  bewiteliing  audacity!  Where  can  I find 
such  a paragon  ? Well,  go  your  ways.  When  I 
am  laid — it  may  be  to-morrow — in  my  narrow 
bed,  you  will  rei>ent.  ‘ Poor  Constantine,’  you 
will  say,  ‘if  I had  only  humored  him  !’  ” 

“ Indeed  I shall  never  think  of  you  in  your  nar- 
roiv  bed.  Wliat  good  would  it  do?” 

“ Take  me  to  your  bosom  now,  then,”  said  the 
old  man,  playfully.  Make  my  few  remaining  davs 
happy.  I would  go  to  the'length  of  marrying 
you,  cousin — on  my  soul  1 would — for  the  sake 
of  being  cheered  by  that  pretty,  pretty  thing.” 

“lam  much  obligwl  to  you.  I will  go  to  the 
length  of  saying  that  you  may  come  and  see  me 
as  often  as  you  please  for  the  sake  of  Arthura’s 
society,”  Miss  Hermitage  said,  with  extreme  good 
nature.  “But  here  comes  Stephana! — Constan- 
tine and  Stephana!  Will  the  stars  fall  next? 
I am  indeed  honoreil.” 

“ I will  offer  my  respects  to  our  kinswoman 
later;  your  Madeira  tempts  me  once  more  down 
stairs.”  So  saying,  Mr.  Constantine,  doing  rever- 
ence to  his  hostess  after  the  stately  fashion  of 
several  n'igns  ago,  made  way  for  the  second  ap- 
parition in  Miss  Ilennitage’s  crowded  reeeption- 
riKiins.  For  the  pale,  pensive  lady,  almost  un- 
earthly-looking in  her  sadness,  was  also  phenom- 
enal in  her  dress.  There  were  scores  of  white 
dresses  in  the  room;  not  one  in  the  least  like 
tlie  wliite  robe  of  Btephana.  Other  women  wore 
pearls ; her  pearls  seemed  a part  of  her,  and  in 
iuT  whole  iippearanec,  from  the  white  flower 
sliining  in  her  dark  hair  and  on  her  bosom  to  the 
diafdianoiis  drapery  floating  about  her  like  a 
cloud,  was  somelliing  shadowy,  spirit-like,  almost 
gliost-Iike,  if  a fair  breathing  creature  can  be 
compared  to  a ghost. 

“ My  dear  Stephana  ! I am  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  not  quite  given  up  this  wicked  world;  and 
we  are  to  be  iieigliliors.” 

Stephana  .sat  down,  holding  her  cousin’s  hand, 
and  fixing  her  large,  brown,  penetrating  eyes  upon 
her. 

“lam  glad  also.  Then  your  travels  are  over  ?" 

“ Yes ; I shall  never  travel  in  foreign  part.s  any 
more,  unless  to  Paris.  In  ten  years  I have  seen 
every  place  I wanted  to  see.  I intend  now  to 
settle  down  and  amuse  myself  for  the  rest  of  m? 
life.  I am  the  richest  woman  in  the  country,  and 
I mean  to  get  the  utmost  entertainment  possible 
out  of  my  money.” 

The  large  mesmerizing  ores  of  Stephana  were 
.still  fastened  on  Mi.ss  Hermitage. 

“ Such  large-hearted  hospitality  is  much  needed 
here.  You  will  do  real  gootl,”  she  added,  gently. 

“ Now,  Stephana,  please  do  not  talk  to  mealwiit 
doing  goiKl.  I do  my  charities  handsomely  to 
ease  mv  conscience,  and  there  the  matter  ends. 

1 am  always  interested  to  see  you,  my  dear,  but 
the  very  word  ])hilauthropy_drivcs  me  mad.” 

Stephana  .smiled  away  tlie  other’s  a.sperity,  and 
changed  the  subject.  “ Were  you  happy  in  Iwlv, 
on  the  Nile,  in  Dre.sden  ?”  she  nske“d. 

“ I vvius  amiiseil,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  ^ Va- 
lerian and  Colette  managed  everything  beautifully 
for  me.  I never  had  a dull  moment.” 

“ And  I am  sure  you  can  never  he  dull  now. 
That  charming  Arthura  who  came  with  your  mes- 
sage ! I fell  in  love  with  her  at  once.  It  is  just 
the  nature  that  does  me  good  to  come  in  con- 
tact with.” 

“ Quite  useless  for  any  one  to  fall  in  love  with 
Arthura,”  Miss  Hermitage  said,  unwarrantably 
emphatic.  “ She  is  necessary  to  me,  and  nothing 
in  the  world  shall  induce  me  to  part  with  her. 

“ You  are  happy  iiideetl  to  find  Arthuras,”  Ste- 
phana answered,  resignedly. 

Miss  Hermitage  dropped  her  voice  almost  to  a 
whisiier.  “ Y’ou  need  not  be  lonely.  Marry 
again.  But  now  let  us  confabulate  no  longer. 
I am  beholden  to  show  myself— you  also,  as  one 
of  the  house.”  . , 

The  pair  rose,  and  Miss  Hcnnitage  passing  her 
arm  within  that  of  her  tall  and  beautiful  conduct- 
ress, went  from  one  room  to  another.  She  ha 
her  especial  reasons  for  looking  after  Vaienan 
and  Artliura.  “ Mind,”  she  had  whispered  to  her 
steward,  “ be  civil  to  Arthura  before  our  gues» 
Slie  would  be  quite  useless  to  me  unless  treatro 
exactly  ou  the  same  footing  us  yourself, 
first  person  that  flouts  her  shall  be  struck  off  my 
visiting-list.”  She  saw  now  with  infinite  sat‘»tac- 
tion  that  after  setting  conversation  agoing  m the 
large  salon,  Valerian  was  making^  nmeh  o 
tliiira  among  the  young  people.  Colette, 
gay  and  initiative  where  music  was  concOT^ 
had  improvised  a carpet  dance.  T"*™  . 

lerian  leading  Arthur*  through  the  labjrintto  « 
a cotillion,  oerteinly  wiAout  a smile  on  his 
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vet  cordial  enough  for  the  occasion.  The  dance 
over,  he  was  introducing  her  to  a partner  here, 
R stately  chaperon  there,  Arthura  smiling  gra- 
ciously. “A  wonderful  piece  of  acting!  Wlio 
would  suppose  that  they  hate<l  each  other?” 
Miss  HcnniUge  mused.  She  was  well  pleased 
with  both  as  she  continued  her  survey.  Ap- 
parently without  any  effort^  they  had  made  the 
evening  full  of  pretty  surprises,  of  w’liich  the  im- 
promptu ball  was  but  one. 

[to  u*  oontinurd.] 


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

MOISTURE  IN  THE  AIR. 

Of  the  varying  conditions  of  the  air  we  breathe 
there  are  three  which  especially  concern  our 
health.  They  are  its  purity,  its  temperature,  and 
the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains. 

Of  these  three  the  first  two  should  be  pretty 
well  understood ; if  they  are  not,  it  is  not  for  the 
luck  of  abundant  discussion.  But  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air  are  less  discussed ; they  are  seldom,  indeed, 
stated  very  clearly.  Of  a dozen  writers  on  hy- 
giene whose  books  lie  on  my  table,  only  one  (Dr. 
W.  H.  Corfield)  gives  an  accurate  and  adequate 
account  of  even  the  first  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  about  the  moisture  that 
we  breathe.  We  have  to  ask:  (1)  How  is  water 
dissolved  in  air?  (2)  how  can  we  know  the 
amount  in  solution  in  any  given  place  ? (3)  how 
much  moisture  in  the  air  is  desirable?  and  (4)  in 
what  ways  can  we  regulate  the  amount  in  our 
sitting-rooms  and  houses  ? 

1.  Water  dissolves  in  air  in  much  the  same 
way,  and  almost  as  readily,  as  sugar  dissolves  in 
water.  But  there  is  this  unlikeness:  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  makes  a vast  difference  in  the 
amount  that  it  will  hold  in  solution.  A cubic  foot 
of  air  at  the  freezing-point  will  contain  only  about 
two  grains  of  water  in  solution,  though  more  may- 
be present  in  suspension,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
shape  of  fog  or  cloud.  But  at  96°  F. — with  us 
a not  infrequent  summer  temperature — this  cubic 
foot  of  air  will  contain  seventeen  grains  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  two  grains  of  moisture  only  would  be 
quite  lost  in  it,  or  insensible.  It  is  as  if  a glass 
of  cold  water  sugared  should  lose  its  sweetness  by 
being  warmed.  Still,  whether  with  two  grains  of 
water  at  the  freezing-point,  or  with  seventeen 
grains  at  96°,  the  air  is  said  to  be  saturated,  i.  e., 
it  holds  all  the  moisture  that  it  can  dissolve,  and 
in  either  case  this  complete  saturation  is  express- 
ed by  the  number  100.  A half-.saturation  would 
then  be  expressed  by  60 ; and  this  degree  would 
mean  about  one  grain  of  water  per  cubic  foot  at 
the  freezing-point,  eight  and  a half  grains  at  96°, 
and  some  other  amount  at  each  point  of  the 
thermometrical  scale.  At  the  comfortable  win- 
ter temperature,  for  in-doora,  of  68°  complete 
saturation  means  about  seven  grains  of  water  per 
cubic  foot. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  clear  cold  weather. 
Two  grains  of  water  per  foot  is  all  that  the  out- 
side air,  at  the  freezing-point,  can  contain.  But 
our  sitting-room  is  ventilated  from  that  outside 
air,  which  we  have  warmed  to  68°,  or  perhaps 
higher,  and  at  68°  it  requires  seven  grains  of 
water  for  saturation.  This  heated  air,  therefore, 
is  at  most  only  two-fifths  saturated ; in  other 
words,  it  is  dry,  and  it  may  contain  very  much 
less  than  the  amount  of  moisture  that  most  per- 
sons require  for  health  and  comfort. 

2,  How  are  we  to  know,  and  conveniently  mea- 
sure, the  deficiency  or  the  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  air? 

The  hygrometer  tells  us  the  degree  of  satura- 
tion, whether  excessive  or  deficient,  at  any  tem- 
perature. Of  sevenil  kinds,  Daniell’s  hygrometer 
is  the  best.  It  is  very  accurately  made  by  Tie- 
mann,  of  New  York.  The  instrument  consists  of 
two  precLsely  similar  thermometers.  The  bulb  of 
one  is  covert  by  a little  piece  of  thin  linen,  which 
dips  into  a small  receptacle  of  water  attached  to 
it.  The  capillary  attraction  keeps  it  continually 
moist;  and  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
bulb  thus  goes  on  continually,  except  when  the 
surrounding  air  is  already  .saturated,  or  as  full  of 
moisture  as  it  can  hold.  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
no  evaporation  from  the  wet  bulb,  and  conse- 
quently no  chilling  of  the  wet  bulb,  the  water 
upon  it  being  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air 
of  the  room ; and  the  two  thermometers  will  stand 
at  the  same  mark,  high  or  low.  This  means, 
therefore,  that  the  air  is  saturated ; in  winter- 
time the  moisture  on  window-panes  will  tell  you 
the  same  thing,  at  least  of  the  cooler  air  next  to 
the  windows.  The  warmer  air  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  may  be  comparatively  dry  at  the 
same  moment 

But  when  the  air  is  not  saturated,  then  evapo- 
ration from  around  the  bulb  goes  on,  the  bulb  is 
cooled,  and  the  mercury  falls.  This  evaporation, 
and  the  consequent  fall  of  temperature  in  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  give  an  exact  measure  of  the 
dryness  of  the  air.  A considerable  difference  (6° 
or  8°)  between  the  two  thermometers  means  that 
a considerable  evaporation  is  going  on  over  the 
wet  bulb;  and  this  means  that  the  surrounding 
air  is  comparatively  dry,  i.e.,  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain enough  water  to  saturate  it  at  the  given 
temperature.  And  what  does  a small  difference 
of  temperature  mean  ? It  means  that  little  evap- 
oration is  possible  because  the  air  is  moist ; and 
no  difference  tells  us  that  the  air  is  alieady  saU 
urated. 

8.  The  practical  question  is  now,  What  is  the 
proper  degree  of  saturation  ? We  need  not  know 
the  ac^l  quantity  of  water  per  cubic  foot  of  air, 
_.’’  ***“  quantity,  as  we  see,  varies  immensely 
n ith  the  temperature.  The  exact  degrees  of  sat- 
f"^M***  temperature  are  expressed  in 

K which  wo  need  not  concern  ourselves 

1 T'  L-  ® practical  rule  is  a very  simple  one. 

^ j 1 difference  between  the  wet  bulb 

»na  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  should  not  be  less 


than  4°  F.,  nor  more  than  8°.  Where  the  differ- 
ence ranges  between  these  extremes,  we  may  con- 
sider the  air  to  be  about  moist  enough  for  health 
and  comfort. 

4.  In  what  ways  can  we  regulate  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  of  our  apartments  and  our 
houses  ? 

The  atmosphere  of  a room  may  be  either  too 
moist  or  too  dry  for  health  and  comfort.  In  the 
first  case,  a cold  damp  air  without  becomes  a dry 
air  when  heated  within,  for  the  reasons  that  we 
have  seen,  namely,  that  its  capacity  to  dissolve 
water  being  greatly  increased  by  the  heat,  it  is  no 
longer  saturated.  But  the  air  may  easily  be  made 
loo  damp  by  moisture  disengaged  within  the  house 
itself,  as  by  evaporation  from  boiling  water — a 
phenomenon  especially  familiar  to  housekeepers 
on  Mondays.  The  exhalations  of  the  lungs  and 
skin  in  a crowded  apartment  produce  the  same 
effect,  and  so  does  the  combustion  of  many  lights. 

When  the  outer  air  is  both  hot  and  moist,  as 
often  in  summer,  we  can  not  well  warm  it  in 
order  to  dry  it ; in  fact,  we  can  do  nothing  but 
to  ventilate  thoroughly.  But  we  can  always 
make  dry  air  moister;  it  remains  for  us  to  con- 
sider another  time  how  that  may  best  be  done. 

Titus  Munson  Coan. 


ON  THE  ATCHAFALAYA. 

[from  our  artist’s  corrkspondesce.] 

I HAVK  arrived  at  New  Iberia  after  the  most 
astonishing  voyage  it  has  ever  been  ray  fortune  to 
make.  Entering  the  Atchafalaya  River,  we  found 
ourselves  confronted  by  the  great  problem  which  is 
of  such  universal  interest  through  the  Southwest. 
Thirty-eight  years  since  the  farmers  waded  across 
the  present  sources  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  cattle 
browsed  on  the  reeds  growing  in  its  bed.  We 
found  it,  as  you  will  see  by  the  diagram,  122  feet 
deep,  and  lower  down  165,  until  our  line  was 
broken  by  the  current,  and  we  had  to  stop  sound- 
ing. As  we  got  well  into  the  river  we  found  it 
about  360  yards  wide,  with  the  wildest  kind  of 
primitive  forests  on  either  side.  The  swollen 
current  reached  high  up  on  these  trees,  rushing 
through  them,  and  here  and  there  undermining 
and  uprooting  huge  cypresses  and  flinging  them 
into  the  stream.  The  trees  lodge  against  the 
banks  and  form  drifts  and  rafts,  until  they  again 
break  away  with  the  current. 

At  many  places  the  water  whirls  in  great  cir- 
cles, whose  centre  dips  down  like  a saucer  two 
feet  beneath  the  surrounding  current.  Here  and 
there  it  boils  up  as  of  a huge  caldron,  bringing 
with  it  various  colored  earths,  showing  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  its  deep  channel  is  tearing  away. 
Here  and  there  it  is  joined  by  a sluggish  red 
stream  from  the  submerged  forests.  It  is  the 
overflow  from  the  Red  River,  thus  leaving  its 
former  outlet  at  the  Mississippi  for  the  new-found 
cro.ss-cut  to  the-Gulf.  While  crossing  these  cur- 
rents or  the  wake  of  a steamer,  the  foam  would 
toss  completely  over  our  pilot-house,  and  deluge 
our  fires. 

We  stopped  at  few  places;  at  most  we  had 
time  only  for  a hail.  Our  gallant  little  steamer 
sometimes  surged  along  sideways ; again  it  had  to 
back  against,  and  then  raced  with,  the  river  cur- 
rent, at  a speed  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour.  A 
powerful  river  boat  upward  bound  had  to  work 
back  and  forth  across  current  to  avoid  “ bows” 
and  “ races.”  Her  progress  resembleii  the  crawl 
of  a turtle.  Alligators,  turtles,  and  wild  fowl 
abound  along  this  wilderness.  Our  forward  deck 
resembled  an  arsenal.  Shot-guns,  rifles,  and  re- 
volvers lay  along  the  rail,  with  piles  of  cartridges 
beside,  and  when  not  engaged  in  navigating  the 
boat,  a continual  fusillade  was  kept  up.  Our  crew 
were  very  expert  with  the  “ shooting-irotis,”  and 
many  a dead  “ ’gator”  followed  us  down  stream. 
Whenever  an  extra  large  one  hove  in  sight,  bask- 
ing peacefully  on  some  drifting  monarch  of  the 
forest,  a call  to  arms  would  be  made  by  our  keen- 
eyed  pilot,  and  a broadside  from  eight  barrels 
w'oiild  be  sent,  lifting  his  majesty  clear  off  the 
log  in  a most  hasty  and  undignifieil  manner.  The 
swiftness  of  the  current  prevented  our  saving 
many  specimens,  but  the  want  of  fresh  meat  soon 
made  the  hunt  a stern  reality,  and  many  a savory 
ilish  graced  our  table  toward  the  last  of  the 
“ run.”  It  sometimes  took  three-()uarters  of  an 
hour  to  secure  a turtle,  after  shootitig,  for  we 
had  to  round  to  and  struggle  up  stream,  and  one 
wounded  duck  kept  us  fully  an  hour,  with  sever- 
al involuntary  butting  matches  with  the  bank ; but 
it  was  a case  of  duck  dinner  or  none,  and  success 
at  last  rewarded  our  efforts. 

I give  in  my  sketch  a steamer  passing  a whirl- 
pool. Wc  were  about  shooting  at  an  alligator  on 
a log  just  entering  one  of  these,  when  the  log, 
caught  by  the  current,  “ up-ended,”  and  disap- 
peared, “ ’gator”  and  all,  before  our  astonished 
vision.  They  appeared  a quarter  of  a mile  fur- 
ther down.  We  sounded— ^epth  160  feet. 

We  tied  up  to  the  trees  for  the  night,  and  were 
boarded  by  the  curious  character  marked  No.  3. 
He  came  aboard  to  “ talk  over  the  news.”  His 
face,  hair,  clothing,  and  boots  were  all  of  the  same 
yellow  parchment  color.  No.  9,  the  ash  cabin,  is 
a well-known  place,  most  of  the  surveys  of  this 
section  making  their  rendezvous  there. 

The  question  asked  by  all  along  our  route  is,**  Do 
you  think  the  Atchafalaya  will  absorb  the  Mississip- 
pi current  ?”  Major  Whitnkv,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Titnes-Umioerat,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  trip,  is 
constantly  visited  by  delegations  from  the  towns 
on  our  route  wishing  information  on  this  point. 
His  opinion  is  that,  unless  immediate  attention  is 
paid  to  this  work  by  the  government,  the  Missis- 
sippi will  flow  bodily  to  the  Gulf  tlirough  this 
new-found  relief  for  the  levee-bound  flood  wa- 
ters. Such  an  event  will  ruin  Bayou  Sara,  Baton 
Rouge,  New  Orleans,  and  all  south  coast  cities  de- 
pending on  the  river  for  support,  for  it  will  not 
only  leave  them  high  and  dry,  but  necessitate  the 
changing  of  the  entire  established  transport  sys- 
tem of  the  Southwest  below  the  mouth  of  the  Red 


River.  The  millions  spent  on  the  Eads  river  im- 
provements and  the  present  levee  system  would 
alike  be  thrown  away.  To  be  sure  the  route  to 
the  Gulf  would  be  shorteneil  some  two  hundred 
miles  by  allowing  the  change  to  take  place,  but  it 
is  still  a question  whether  the  new  outlet,  with 
its  comparatively  narrow  and  more  turbulent 
channel,  would  not  so  increase  the  dangers  of 
travel  down,  and  labor  and  loss  of  time  up,  as  to 
take  away  all  advantages  from  the  shorter  cut  to 
the  Gulf. 

The  country  we  are  now  in  is  just  as  wonder- 
exciting  for  its  beauty  and  productiveness  as  the 
Atchafalaya  was  for  its  wildness  and  swamps. 
Imagine  a river  or  bayou  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
running  between  gently  sloping  banks  covered 
with  stately  live-oaks  and  gra.ss  to  the  water’s 
edge.  We  pass  for  days  through  one  continuous 
scene  of  beauty  and  cultivation,  while  within  sight 
of  each  other  lie  quaint  little  villages,  connected 
"with  each  other  by  the  largest  and  finest  sugar 
plantations  in  the  world.  Wc  meet  draw-bridges 
every  few  miles,  of  the  most  curious  build  and 
mechanism.  The  people  are  the  happiest  and 
most  hospitable  in  the  world. 

We  are  besieged  by  invitations  to  stop  and  dine, 
to  stay  all  night,  to  remain  a week ; months  would 
be  required  to  take  advantage  of  their  hospitality. 
The  plantations  are  generally  divided  by  the  river 
into  two  parts,  with  a draw-bridge  connecting. 
One  old  gentleman  refused  to  allow  his  bridge- 
turner  to  open  for  us  until  wc  promised  to  land 
and  take  a “ bite”  with  him.  The  dinner  he  served 
was  fit  for  a king,  and  we  didn’t  stop  **  biting” 
until  four  o’clock : we  landed  at  one.  I told  Ma- 
jor Whitnky  to  stop  again  at  his  peril,  for  these 
people  would  certainly  kill  us  with  kindness.  Mes- 
sengers on  horseback  are  sent  down -stream  to 
meet  and  engage  us  beforehand. 


SOME  ANECDOTES  OF  WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  a few  new  anecdotes 
Washington  Irving. 

One  bright  morning  before  breakfast,  when 
most  of  the  family  were  gathered  on  the  western 
piazza  at  Sunnyside,  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  loud  cries  of  a beautiful  bird  which 
was  flying  around  and  repeatedly  dashing  it- 
self against  the  trunk  of  a liK'ust-tree  near  by. 
We  quickly  discovered  that  a red  squirrel  had 
robbed  a bird’s  nest  of  an  egg,  which  he  held  in 
his  mouth,  and,  like  an  adroit  tactician,  mere- 
ly moved  a little  way  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  out  of  the  bird’s  way,  when  it  flew  fiercely 
toward  it,  and  endeavored  to  peck  it  with  its  bill 
or  beat  it  with  its  wings.  In  a little  while  the 
poor  bird  was  .so  injured  that  it  was  forced  to 
withdraw.  Then  the  squirrel  with  the  greatest 
impudence  came  out  on  a limb  of  the  tree,  ulibly 
cracked  the  egg,  devoured  its  contents,  and 
drojiped  the  pieces  of  the  shell  almost  at  our  feet. 
Mr.  Irving  was  soon  in  almost  as  much  distre.ss 
as  the  bird,  exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of 
squirrels  in  general,  and  ordereil  all  on  his 
grounds  to  be  shot.  He  loved  all  living  and 
pleasant  things,  but  birds  especially.  Every  one 
may  not  recollect  the  time  when  Mr.  Irving  was 
walking  about  his  grounds  with  a friend,  and 
passed  very  near  to  a bird’s  nest  upon  which  the 
mother  bird  was  sitting.  His  friend  noticed  the 
tameness  of  the  bird,  when  Mr.  Irving  said,  ‘‘Oh, 
we  know  each  other  very  well ; I often  go  by  the 
nest,  and  we  always  look  at  each  other,  but  she  is 
not  afraid  of  me,  nor  I of  her.” 

He  once  told  inimitably  the  salient  points  of  a 
little  adventure  he  had  in  company  with  the 
French  and  Rus.xian  ambassadors  and  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  when  they  w^ere  travelling  in  the  ino.-it 
uno.stentatiotis  way  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
of  Spain.  Wilkie  was  amusing  himself  with 
making  sketches  of  the  coast,  as  of  old  Mwiish 
castles  and  ruined  forts,  when  they  were  sudden- 
ly surrounded  and  arrested  as  spies,  and  taken 
before  a little  village  alcalde,  who  in  a very  tierce 
and  pompous  way  demanded  who  they  were.  The 
Russian  ambassador  replied  that  he  had  the  hon- 
or to  represent  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
at  the  court  of  Spain.  The  outraged  functionary 
burst  out  in  a paroxysm  of  rege  and  invective 
against  this  supposed  attempt  to  deceive  and 
ridicule  him,  which  was  increased  when  the 
French  ambassador  made  a similar  reply.  But 
turning  to  Mr.  Irving,  who  then  looked  like  an 
Englishman,  he  .said,  ‘‘You,  of  course,  will  claim 
to  represent  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.” He  sobered  down  a little  when  Mr.  Irving 
replied,  No,  he  merely  represented  the  United 
States  of  America ; and  became  still  more  thought- 
ful when  Wilkie  only  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
court  paintei'S  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. At  request  they  quickly  produced  docu- 
ments and  cards  to  prove  their  identity,  when  the 
worthy  little  fellow  fell  into  great  terror  from  the 
fear  that  they  would  forward  complaints  agaiu-st 
him.  They  earnestly  assured  him  that  he  had 
only  done  his  duty  toward  such  suspicious-look- 
ing persons  as  they  were ; that  they  were  merely 
ti-avelling  for  relaxation  and  pleasure  after  their 
hard  duties  at  Madrid,  and  that  he  had  furnished 
them  with  materials  for  many  a pleasant  after- 
thought. They  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  made 
BO  much  of  him  that  I fear  the  report  is  true  that 
he  was  left  under  the  table  by  their  good  cheer. 

In  my  visits  to  Sunnyside  I generally  preferred 
a short  walk  along  the  railroad  to  a long  drive 
around.  Mr.  Irving  was  often  watching  tor  me 
at  the  southern  window,  and  when  1 passed  a 
curve  in  the  road  and  came  in  sight,  he  would 
wave  his  hand  or  handkerchief  to  me,  and  then 
generally  seemed  at  ease.  He  would  lie  so  gay 
and  pleasant  at  the  tea  table,  and  quietly  take  his 
evening  naps,  that  very  frequently  I could  oiilv 
learn  from  others  how  he  had  been.  He  seeun  d 
to  think  I would  know  all  about  him  by  looking 
at  him,  and  would  give  my  directions  to  his 
faithful  niece,  while  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
uke  all  the  doses  he  was  directed  to  take  as  do- 


cilely as  the  best  trained  child.  He  never  asked 
for  particular  information  almut  his  di8ordcr8,even 
about  his  heart,  nor  what  medicine  he  was  taking, 
or  what  its  effect  would  be,  but  accepted  whatever 
he  was  told.  He  never  made  a single  impatient 
or  querulous  remark  to  me,  and  almost  spoiled 
me  for  the  treatment  of  all  troublesome  patients. 
When  I expressed  any  special  confidence  or  hope 
of  benefit  from  some  new  prescription,  he  gener- 
ally |)leasantly  wi.shed  me  a good  deal  of  success. 
He  always  came  down  to  breakfast  neatly  shaven 
and  attired,  and  I often  could  only  judge  from  his 
wan  face  and  trembling  hands  that  he  had  had 
an  unusually  bad  night.  lie  always  put  on  a 
dre.ss  suit  and  fresh  linen  for  his  throe-o’clock 
dinner,  and  presided  at  the  head  of  his  table 
with  old-time  courtesy  and  geniality.  But  one 
time  when  he  attempted  to  carve  the  dish  before 
him,  and  found  that  he  could  not  even  force  the 
fork  into  the  meat,  much  less  cut  with  the  knife, 
he  rose  from  the  table  uncomplainingly,  and 
while  the  tears  were  streaming  down  all  our 
faces,  he  turned  pleasantly,  looked  at  a long 
gray  shawl  which  was  trailing  from  his  shoulders 
on  the  floor  behind  him,  saying,  *‘  What  a fine 
long  tail  our  cat  has  got!”  He  retired  to  his 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  and  soon  was  his  old, 
cheery,  brave,  and  plea.saut  self  again. 

One  Sunday  he  preferred  to  stay  at  home,  and 
asked  me  whether  I would  not  like  to  go  to  church. 
On  my  return  he  inquired  rather  quizzically  how 
I liked  the  church  (which  had  been  newly  re- 
fitted), and  the  sermon,  and  the  service.s,  and  all 
the  proceedings.  I then  became  aware  that  he 
knew  what  would  happen  to  me  if  I went.  He 
was  a vestryman,  and  always  carried  around  the 
plate  when  a collection  was  taken  up,  or  sent 
some  male  member  of  his  family  to  fill  his  place. 
I had  been  considerably  taken  aback  in  church 
when  a silver  plate  was  gravely  handed  to  me  to 
aid  in  taking  up  the  collection,  and  would  have 
been  much  more  embarrassed  if  Mr.  George  D. 
Morgan  had  not  stepped  forward  and  taken  the 
plate  from  me  just  as  I was  stepping  out  of  the 
pew  to  fulfill  my  friend’s  duties. 

I once  saw  .Mr.  Irving  rudely  jostled  while  get- 
ting into  an  omnibus  by  one  of  those  ruffians  who 
force  themselves  in  ahead  of  any  person  weaker 
than  themselves  or  more  peaceable,  who  never 
give  up  their  seats  to  a lady.  The  earnestly  re- 
proachful look  of  Mr.  Irving  spoke  volumes ; his 
temper  was  under  us  good  control  as  that  of 
Washington,  but  he  had  full  as  much  spirit,  as 
many  incidents  given  in  his  Life  and  Letters  prove. 
This  look  was  only  equalled  on  another  occasion 
when  a wildly  drunken  and  hatless  man  drove  into 
Mr.  Grinnell’s  grounds,  down  to  his  house,  think- 
ing he  was  going  to  New  Rochelle,  where  he  wished 
to  return  after  the  celebration  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  to  Major  An- 
dre’s captors  at  Tarrytown.  Mr.  Grinnell  tried  to 
have  his  horse  put  up,  as  it  was  late  at  night,  and 
to  have  him  accept  a bed  in  the  groom’s  rooms, 
and  a good  breakfast  in  the  morning,  when  he 
would  be  tit  to  take  his  long  drive  of  twenty  or 
more  miles.  In  his  endeavors  to  convince  the  man 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  goto  New  Rochelle  he  ask- 
ed him  what  had  become  of  his  hat.  He  felt  all 
over  his  head,  and  looking  directly  at  Mr.  Irving, 
said,  ” Some  of  you  d — ^ b — gg — rs  have  got 
it ; you  have  been  playing  tricks  upon  me  all  the 
afternoon.” 

Mr.  Irving  was  in  the  city  when  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Life  of  Washington  came  out,  and  se- 
curing a copy,  put  it  under  his  arm.  One  of  his 
nephews  offered  to  carry  it  for  him ; he  replied, 
*‘  No ; 1 have  carried  it  so  long  in  my  head  that 
I can  easily  take  it  under  my  arm.” 

Excepting  when  he  was  under  the  heat  of  com- 
position, Mr.  Irving  rarely  wrote  later  than  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  stopping  in  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  gave  up  his  afternoons  and  even- 
ings to  relaxation  and  pleasure.  But  sometimes 
he  wrote  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a day,  and  when 
the  mood  was  on  him  could  hardly  sleep,  and 
very  unwisely  thought  it  best  to  go  on  **  until  his 
brain  was  wrung  dry,”  as  he  phrased  it.  He 
never  recollected  sleeping  six  hours  consecutive- 
ly in  his  whole  life ; and  four  hours  at  one  time 
was  a long  sleep  for  him.  When  reasonably  well 
he  always  enjoyed  his  wakeful  nights,  and  often 
got  up  to  read  and  write.  He  had  had  repeated 
attacks  of  intermittent  fever  both  before  and 
after  I commenced  ray  attendance,  and  when 
feverish  or  disturbed  would  “muddle,”  as  he 
termed  it,  i. «.,  write  one  sentence  over  a dozen 
or  twenty  times,  each  one  of  them  good  and  per- 
fect, but  none  satisfactory  to  him.  lie  would  also 
re-arrange  the  chapter  of  the  hook  in  hand  sev- 
eral different  ways,  and  rewrite  many  pai-ts.  His 
nephew  P.  M.  Irving,  often  at  my  suggestion, 
would  then  take  his  manuscript  away  from  him 
and  give  it  at  once  to  the  printers.  He  would 
then  often  try  to  make  endless  alterations  in  the 
proof-sheete,  but  the.se  would  often  be  withheld 
from  him ; and  he  never  saw  any,  or  at  least  verv 
few,  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Life  of  Wadong- 
lon,.  When  that  work  was  finwhed,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  regularly  and  con- 
tinuously, he  became  almost  absolutely  sleepless. 
Every  remedy  of  every  school  of  medicine— ho- 
muKipathic,  eclectic,  and  regular— often  failed  to 
procure  him  sleep,  although  he  sometimes  said 
1 actually  gave  him  in  one  night  enough  medi- 
cine  to  put  a whole  congregation  to  sleep.  I 
then  thought  that  this  stote  came  solely  from 
over-bra  in- w ork,  but  have  since  recollected  that 
he  had  an  ait.-ick  of  masked  fever  and  ague 
as  late  as  the  miildle  of  September,  186'J,  and 
he  died  in  December.  I have  often  thought  if 
1 had  given  him  quinine  as  boldly  as  I luuta 
since  done  ui_iil|||iMeAflB,  and  continued  it  as 
lung  after  the  was  broken  upai  JB 

' find  neBHaS^SMt-mucli  aufferitig  might 
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published  by  Harpkb  A Brothkrs.  A man  who.  starting  with  no- 
thing, attains  a competency  at  forty-eight,  is  commonly  esteemed 
enviable,  but  Nasmyth's  success  was  far  greater  than  that.  He 
attained  his  competency  by  solid  and  indisputable  services  to  so- 
ciety the  rendering  of  which  had  been  a continual  and  high  enjoy- 
ment to  him.  He  was  satisfied  with  enough,  and  he  retired,  not  to 
be  idle  but  to  gain  time  to  prosecute  researches  and  studies  of 
his  own  because  his  interest  in  life  transcended  even  his  keen  in- 
terest in  his  business.  This  is  indeed  to  be  fortunate  and  en- 
viable, and  the  felicity  of  such  a life  is  completed  when  as  in  Na- 
smyth’s case,  the  employments  of  his  leisure  are  as  fruitful  in  their 
wav  as  the  employments  of  what  was  in  the  strict  sense  bis  business. 

Nasmyth  was  a roan  of  a type  commoner  here  in  this  country 
than  in  his  own— a bom  mechanician.  He  came,  he  tells  us,  of  a 
family  noted  for  handiness.  The  great-great-grandfather  of  J ambs 
Nasm  yth  bom  in  1652,  was  a builder  and  architect,  for  the  profes- 
sion and  the  handicraft  had  not  yet  been  diyided,  and  rebuilt  cas- 
ties,  and  built  houses  and  eyen  forts.  Michaki.  N asmyto  s son  and 
his  grandson  succcssiyely  carried  on  his  business,  to  which  Jamks 
Nasmyth’s  father  succeeded  in  his  turn,  but  abandon^  it  for 
painting,  in  which  he  had  a local  success,  which  was  eclipsed  by 
the  career  of  his  son  Patrick,  tlie  landscape  painter,  Jhe  friend 
and  rival  of  Clabksok  STANFiKr.D  and  David  Roberto;  and  the 
eider  Nasmyth  is  now  remembered  chiefly  as  the  painter  of  the 
only  authentic  portrait  of  Bi  r.ns,  that  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy. But  he  was  also  a mechanic,  with  a private  workshop,  in 
which  he  pottered  after  the  manner  of  the  amateur  mechanician, 
and  in  which  he  did  some  really  important  things,  such  as  the 
Intrwliiction  of  the  bow  and  string  bridge,  now  so  common,  and  the 
method  of  driving  rivets  by  compression  instead  of  by  blows. 

Jamito  Nasmyth  underwent  the  usual  classical  schooling  of  the 
time  which  he  seems  to  have  shed,  without  retaining  the  l^t  trace 
' and  the  chief  of  his  scholastic  reminiscences  is  that  he  got  his 
iiJjd^-rooncv  by  turning  on  his  father’s  lathe  better  tops  for  his 
^^.fellows  than  they  could  buy,  and  by  making  better  kites  and 
on — the  latter  cast  and  bored  by  himself — thon 


for  the  Bristol  and 
New  York  trade.  His 
own  account  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  ham- 
mer to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  is  too 
good  and  too  charac- 
teristic not  to  be  tran- 
scribed ; “ The  ad- 

miral told  them  that 
the  moat  interesting 
novelty  in  the  dock- 
yard was  the  starting 
of  Nasmyth’s  steam- 
hammer.  ‘Very  well,’ 
they  said,  ‘ let  us  go 
and  see  that.’  I was 
there,  with  the  two 
mechanics  I had 
brought  with  me  from 
Patricroft,  to  erect 
the  steam  - hammer. 
I took  share  and  share 
alike  in  the  work. 
The  Lords  were  in- 
troduced to  me,  and 
I proceeded  to  show 
them  the  hammer.  I 
passed  it  through  its 
paces.  I made  it 
break  an  egg-shell  in 
a wine-glass  without 
injuring  the  gia-ss. 
It  was  as  neatly  ef- 
fected by  the  two- 
and-a-half-ton  ham- 


THE  HON.  W.  Q.  GRESHAM,  POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
PiiOTOORAriiFri  HY  W.  H.  Pottfr.— [Str.  Paok  22T  ] 

'' J.UMES  NASMYTH,  ENGINEER.” 


could  be  got  otherwise.  He  dabbled 
in  chemistry ; he  learned  how  to  tem- 
per steel,  ^fore  he  bad  left  school 
he  knew  for  himself  many  things  that 
the  school  did  not  teach.  After  he 
left  school  he  was  abandoned  to  his 
own  devices,  and  these  were  all  me- 
chanical. He  made  and  sold  working 
models  of  steam-engines,  and  before 
he  was  eighteen  had  made  with  his 
own  hands  a steam-engine  which  sup-  - 
plied  power  to  a foundry.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  made  a practicable 
steam  - carriage  for  use  on  common 
roads.  His  ambition  was  to  be  con- 
nected with  Macdsley’s,  in  London, 
then  the  most  famous  iron-works  in 
Great  Britain,  and  he  attained  it  by 
submitting  to  the  head  of  the  great 
house  a working  model  of  a steam- 
engine  and  a series  of  mechanical 
drawings. 

In  London  lie  cooked  his  own  food, 
and  spent  liis  holidays  in  the  search 
and  study  of  machinery.  Shortly  aft- 
er Maudslkv’s  death,  Nasmyth,  Iwiug 
then  twenty-three,  set  up  in  business 
for  himself  near  Manchester,  in  the 
Bridgewater  Foundry,  which  was  to 
become  vety  famous  under  his  con- 
duct. The  simple  story  he  tells  of  his 
early  struggles,  which  were  not  severe 
enough  citlier  to  break  his  strength  or 
to  imbitter  his  spirit,  is  extremely  in- 
teresting, especially  the  recital  of  his 
resistance  to  the  trades-unions,  and  the 
successful  stand  he  made  for  “free 
trade  in  ability,”  and  for  his  right  to 
pay  men  what  they  were  worth.  His 
fii-st  and  only  strike  ended  by  the  im- 
portation from  Scotland  to  I.ancasliire 
of  men  to  take  the  places  of  the  strik- 
ers. But  the  labor  troubles  made  him 
more  keen  to  devise  machine  tools 
which  did  not  strike  nor  get  drunk, 
and  inspired  many  fortunate  inven- 
tions. The  most  famous  of  tliese  was 
the  steam-hammer.  The  necessity 
which  was  the  mother  of  tliis  inven- 
tion was  the  discovery  by  tlie  engineer 
I of  the  Great  Western  Company,  for  which 
Nasmyth  had  already  built  twenty  locomotives, 


There  can  scarcely  ever  have  been  a happier  or  more  useful  life  that  tlier 
than  Uiat  which  “.Tames  Na.smyth,  Engineer,”  led,  and  recorded  in  erful  em 


WHS  not  a hammer  in  England  pow- 
igh  to  forge  the  paddle-shaft  of  a 


an  aatobiography,  which  has  been  edited  by  Sami  ei.  Smirks,  and  ] large  steamer  the  company  desired  to  build 
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1.  Entrance  to  Atchafalaya  River. 

B.  Re<l  River  Landing.  6.  Cnslle  on 


2.  A “SwaniperV’  House  on  tlie  Atchafalaya. 
llic  Atchafniava.  '7.  Little  Wliiskey  Bayou. 

10.  Map  showing  Changes  in  the  Mi.s.-is.oippi  a t urrent. 


3.  A Swamper.  4.  Steamer  running  the  Rapids  of  the  Atchafalaya. 

8.  A Swamper’s  Garden  (in  a Canoe).  9.  The  Ash  Cabin,  Au-hafalaya. 
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for  NEiJVOUSNESS  L Providence, 

yiiF  SAN  JUaTcOnT^^D  MINES, 

^ I (Tn  Col  owned  principally  by  Hon. 

Rio  Senator.  The  Company  s 

iX*"- p'^teTiS'^^  So  ' vEabk  placer 

died  inhabitants,  a gravity  railroad  « 

50  stamps,  with  usual  buildings  \.c.  The  mine 
vielded  last  nine  months  #310,219  gold  ; paid  last 
dividend  #30,000.  Are  the  greatest  gold  mines  on 
the  Continent.  Investment  in  its  stock  ceruiin  to 
pav  at  least  25  per  cent.  Buiikows  Bros.,  Ib7 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  have  a small  block  for  sale.  Full 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  them. — [Adv.^ 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE 
Will  nave  the  hair  and  keep  it  in  a strong  and  heal  thy 
eondilwn,  because  it  will  stimulate  tlie  roots  of  the 
hair  and  restore  the  natural  action  upon  which  its 
growth  dcpeiida  Bumett'e  Flavoring  Fxtrachi  are 
absolutely  pure.— [Adr.] 


For  Coughs,  .Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes,  no  more  useful  article 
cun  be  found  than  "Brown's  lirottchial  Troehe«."-lAdv.] 

Adapted  to  the  needs  of  faded  and  falling  hair.  Park- 
— CAdr]  *^'^8  high  as  a reliable  hair  restorer. 


SANFORD’S  RADICAL  CURE, 

Balsamic  Distillation 
of  W itch  Hazel,  American  Pine,  Canadi- 
V Marigold, Clover  Blossom,  etc.. 

For  the  Immediate  Relief  aud  Permanent  Cure  of 
evei7  form  of  Catarrh,  from  a Simple  Head  Cold  or 
Influenza  to  the  Loss  of  Smell,Taste,  and  Hearing, 
D “I'd  luciplent  Consumption. 

Relief  m nve  minutes  in  any  and  every  case.  Noth, 
ing  like  it.  Grateful,  fragrant,  -wholesomo.  Cure 
begins  from  first  application,  aud  is  rapid,  radical, 
permanent, and  never  failing. 

Ouo  bottle  Radical  Cure,  one  Box  Catarrhal  Sol- 
vent and  Sanford’s  Inhaler,  ail  in  one  package,  of 
all  druggists  for  #1.  Ask  for  Sanford’s  ^dical 
Cure.  WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston. 


TiDLEYS’ 

FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

SPRING  NUMBER  NOW  READT, 

and  TELLS  YOU 

VVH.1TT0L,J  HOWTO 
WEAR  OBTAIN  IT 

Af  the  Lowest  New  York  Prices. 
THF  ST’PRKMACY  OF  SPRING  HAVING  AS- 
SERTED n’SELFR.AIMENTS  .SUITABLE  TO  THE 
iilsON  ARE  IN  DEMAND,  AND.  WHATEVER  IS 

SWaU.  Sf 

DRESS  GOODS. 

DRESS  AND  TRUVIMING  SILKS.  FRINORS, 
LACES,  TRLMMINGS,  WHI'fE  0001)8,  LINENS, 
NOTIONS,  RIBBONS,  FLOWERS,  FEATHERS, 

AND  IN  FACT  EVERYTHING 

THAT  CAN  TOSSIBLY  BE  NEEDED  FOR  MHFE. 
HUSBAND,  OR  CHILD,  AT  PRICES  WHICH  WE 
KNOW  ARE  CORRECT,  and  in  EVERY  CASE  ARE 
THE  SAME  AS  CHARGED  AT  OUR  COUNTERS. 

Orders  by  mall  promptly  and  carefully 
attended  to. 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

IHAOAKINE,  15  cent*  per  Number. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  & SONS, 

309,  311,  313  to  321  Grand  St., 

66,  5S,  60,  62  to' 70  ALLEN  S’”., 

69,  61,  63  ORCHARD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

tGOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKHR'S 

MM  Cocoa. 

Warranted  abaolutelp  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excew  of 
Ollhaa been  removed.  Ithaafhrre 
times  the  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
^ih  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
Btrengthening,  easily  digested , and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  os 
well  08  for  persons  In  health, 
nr  TtsTTTiTv  everywhere. 

w.  BAKEB  & CO.,  Dorcliester,  Mass. 

COMPANY’S  EXTRAPT 

and  IIucEs.^^R  SOUPS.  MADE 

O?  EXTRACT 

ffel  grateful. ’’—See **’®“*d 

Baron  Liebigs in 'bi  i’**?  of 

f’a’xil-  This  caiuion 

varions  cheaii  nm  o"hig  to 

In  the  market.  ‘‘  anbstltntcs  iSiing 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

Ld  “orokttiYie: 

^hoieealeVnlyt’c  DaViV&  co  ^o'f ^ f 

Avenue,  London,  England 

* TILFORD. 


spring  Styles  in  Misses’  and  Children’s  Paris 
Suits  and  Dresses ; also,  those  of  their  own 
manufacture.  Ladies’  Tea  Gowns,  Morning 
^V  rappers,  and  Dressing  Sacques,  Paris  and 
Domestic  Underwear,  &c.,  &c.  Wedding  and 
Infants’  Outfits  in  stock  and  to  order. 


Broadway  and  19th  St. 


DRY  GOODS  g 
BY  MAIL  IS 


THE  BRADLEY 


EMBIUBT 


BRIlDLEYiCO:’ 


Tlie  Mlio  Gatalope. 

Jnat  ptibliBhed,  the  largest  and  most  complete  Cato- 
immsiMf^l  aportlng-guods  ever  IsBued— m Uwn-l  en- 
i58rBo*6-B^ Archery,  Cricket,  FooGBnlh  Pishing. 
frSiring,  tod  GymnasiuiD  Md  Firemen  s 

novelties.  **8  laree  pages,  6000  11- 


JAMES  McCREERY  & CO. 

Invite  an  inspection  of  their 
present  stock  of 

SILKS  AND  VELVETS, 

adapted  for  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer usage. 

The  facilities  they  have  for 
obtaining  types  of  cloth  and 
sketches  of  design  prior  to  pro- 
duction enables  them  to  make 
the  newest  distribution  of  color 
and  combination  and  exhibit 
them  in  advance  of  any  house 
in  Europe. 

JAMES  McCREERY  At  CO., 
Broadway,  corner  11th  St. 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

UMAR 

Ivl  ty  II  for  Constipiition, 
bile,  heudnebe,  lieiiiurriioids, 

IK  I I ^ * I cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

N D E N ’■''‘"siX'vS""’’’ 

■ V V I ft.  I ^ Phanimcien  <Ie  1^'  Cl.isse 

de  la  Faciilte  de  Paris, 

0 D I I I n k I • '■‘'®  Rambnteau,  Paria 

I]  n I I I M l\|  Sold  by  all  Dniggists. 

^ ^ ^ TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 

iial  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  aud  never 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


Imparts  the  most  delicious  taste  and  zest  to 
EXTRACT  I 

of  a T.ETTER  from  sATTaa. 

a MEDICAL  GEN-  M 

TLEMAN  at  Mad-  ■■ 

ras,  to  his  brotlier  HI  GKAVIES, 
at  yvoRCf:sTElt,  MV 
May,  1851. 

•‘Teu  lV.  A & PER- 

RINS  tliat  their  jt. 

sauce  Is  highly 
teemed  In  India, 

and  18  In  my  opln-  ■a»»r|!o;|iS  mEAXS, 

Ion.  the  most  pa  la- 

table,  as  well  a.s  the  ^ - OAIWE,  Ac. 

most  wholesome  ' 

sauce  that  la  made." 

Shruature  Is  on  every  bottle  of  GENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  nsod  throughout  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

agents  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
NEW  Y ORK. 

DAKOTA! 

Quick,  safe,  and  sure  investments  for  capitalists  or 
resident  in  Oriska,  Barnes  County,  Dakota.  A new 
town  on  Northern  I’nciflc  Railroad,  at  crossing  of 
N.  W.,  twenty  miles  w»-st  of  Daiiymple  Farm.  Speiidid 
omning  for  Merchants  in  every  line.  Mechanics  in  de- 
mand : wages  good.  Well-settled  cotinlry,  in  tlie  Hie  fa- 
nioim  wheat  lielt.  Correspondence  solicited.  Refv^ 
eiices:  Batics,  Rkki>,  A Ciku.ky,  New  York:  ID'’*'  « 
Lp.athkh  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago.  Address  PEKKTNS, 
ROBBINS,  <fc  CO.,  Bankers,  Oriska,  Dakota. 

THE  ACME  LEVER 

CM  BUTTONS 

Overcome  all  trouble  with 

STIFF  CUFFS. 

Ask  your  Jeweller  for  them, 
and 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


Iminemat^looni  ddi  vered  safely,  postpaid,  to  mv  pos^ 
office.  5 gplendid  varieties,  your  choice,  *11  labeled, 

forfi;  l2for«2:  19  f<  rt^  2eforS4:  3Bfor«S; 
75rortl0;  lOOfLrgis:  weCIVE  a 

ilDE,  a^<SmpW« 

TreaXUton  the,  h’n.e.70pp.elei/avtlv7lluetrated—/re«loall. 


Ms  and  |•V  OARLETO.VSTBKASl:KY  of  KNOWLEDGE 
d never  VLAjwTiiK  urst  bki.lino  uook  kv'kr  known.  The 
alar  peat  diaconnL  Circulars  free.  Agents, 

address  G.  W.  CAKLETON  & CO.,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 

I for  Sc. 

ir,  N.Y.  EEP  YOUR  BIRO  IN  HEALTH  and  Song 
— — — 1%  by  using  Sinokr'b  Patknt  Gu.vvki,  Paprb.  For 


Self-ietiDg  Window  Shade  Rollers. 

Admitted  Superior  to  All  Others 

Ask  yoor  npholsferer  for  them. 

Salenoom.  239  Centre  Street.  N.  T. 


REASOnT^^  , 


THAN  AU 


‘^r-rn.  H 

l.-r»y  dem4  SaM  u rSOia,  far  tkev  dam  t rwiUr,  irm.Ua  . 


•OJtB.  K Ami  rVy  u*  MCSeSD, 
•r  mitkaat  ndnuUa. 

6.  evki.r  UAia,  m n]ni 


gCf.  Reware  of  parties  endeavorlBK  to  mU 
von  Waves  representln«  then  to  be  tbe 
ThompMin  Wave,  u.  I do  not  allow  aay  other 
Dealer  to  sell  my  (ood.. 

HKanquaRTERB  or 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON, 

"So.  39  Eaat  14th  Street,  IfEfF  TORS, 

grateful-comforting. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

..Rv  a thorough 

•’f  dJiicfle’l?  fl^vo?ed..!)evera« 


a delicately 

many  heavy  dt^tors  W’Jf’.w  , 

« "'.“51'.  ■s.'sr.^.SSis.s 


b,  ,h.  ,.,.llcl.>n,  ■“  .Si™, 

JAKES  EPPS  A C, 


I grates.fender^^di^ns^^^ 


harper  s bazar 

PITT  paper  PATTERHS. 

We  have  fansferr^^m)  rVStfo'‘S‘^i 

r<!i;;»''piVSNS'i‘p’™L^^ 

iobope“eS 

A CHARMING  BOOK  BY  Raso**-''* 

Manufacturer’s  Agent,  P.O.  Box  33,  Cam _gj__ — - 

jGENTSSSSl 

I n UhromoVisiting^CardAnot  nllk^on^n^®^ 
^11  and  Illustrateti  Premium  «,-gaa  N.Y. 

sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Nassan^^ 

A I n no  Send  five  Sc.  ri  » 

P A H n y Imported  Cards,  “ 

U MR  110  WHmNQ.  80  Natsau  8t,  N.Y. 

THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT 

(new)  K.  NASON  & CO.,  Ill  Nassau  SL,  New 

C A Large  Cromos,  New  and  pretty  as  ever  published. 
OU  Name  on,  10c.  VANN  A CO.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

(DC  tn  ton  per  day  at  home,  ftonpl*  worth  » free. 
!p J 10  tbZU  Address  SniiBOw  A Oa,  Portland,  MaiPfe 

JA  Gold  ASilverCbromoCardB,no8aiikebWitbii«M 

lOc,,  postpaid.  Q.  L A Cu.,  MftfMM|^.I. 

LUNDBORG’S  TULt-L. 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 
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THK  rRKMIUM 

to  the  Wires  of  (Irooers  has  been  proDouncod 
by  all  who  have  seen  It 
to  be  the  handsomest  and  most  rninahle 
orer offered  bra  manufacturer 
to  make  the  trade  i^lllar  with  his  name. 
The  Case  Itself  Is  a magnlflcent  one, 
and  the  Silver  Ware  elegant, 
of  beautiful  pattern,  and  of  the  floeet  quality. 


THE  INSTANTANEOUS  AND  UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS 


AN  ARTICLE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  MERIT 


TO  GROCERS’  WIVES 

We  offer  a Special  Premium 
of  a beautiful  set  of  Plated 
Silver  Knives  and  Forks 
for  simply  giving 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
a Thorough  Trial. 


REMEMBER  IT  IS  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES 

For  Laundry,  Bath,  Toilet,  Hospital,  Stable,  Scrubbing  and  Dish-washing. 

Better  for  the  Laundry  than  any  other  Soap  or  any  Washing  Compound  ! Better  for  Washing  an  Infant  than  the  Finest  Imported  Castile  Soap ! 

Better  for  the  Toilet  than  any  Toilet  Soap ! Better  for  Shaving  than  any  Shaving  Soap ! Better  for  Stable  Use  than  Castile  or  Harness  Soap  1 

And  Remember,  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  Is  here  PUBLICLY  GUARANTEED  to  do  everything  claimed  In  this  advertisement, 

and  to  contain  nothing  to  injure  the  most  tender  skin,  the  most  delicate  colors  or  the  finest  fabrics  I 


■FOR  LADIES  TO  READ- 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

To  the  Honaekeeper  and  her  Help,  to  the  Boartllng-Honae  MlatreHa  and  her  L.ady 
Boarders,  to  the  Farmer's  Wife  and  her  naughters,  for  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  Kvery 
I.ady  of  Refinement,  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  oilers  great  advantages  In  Economy  ol  Use,  In  Its 
•fleet  on  the  skin,  and  In  iu  freedom  from  Injury  to  the  fabric. 

Among  the  Housekeepers  of  New  England  (whore  thrifty  Housekeeping  is  proverbial)  It  has 
gained  immense  favor,  and  there  Is  no  better  eviilenoo  of  the  merits  ol  an  article  than  to  be  able  to  say 
Uiat  It  meets  approval  In  the  Homes  of  New  England. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE- 

JUST  THINK!  No  Senldlng  or  Bolling!  No  Smell  on  Wash-day  I 

Clothes  Clean  and  Beautifully  White,  and  as  Sweet  as  If  never  worn  I 

No  Rough,  Red  Hands  I Clothes  remain  White  even  If  put  away  for  years! 

The  Soap  Positively  Ciuuranteed  not  to  ii^iire  even  the  Finest  Laces! 
Ifhcreieater  or  fuel  is  aearco  remember  that  with  The  Frank  Siddallt  Soap 
tnueh  less  fuel  it  necettary,  and  a fetv  buckets  of  water  it  enough  for  a large  wath. 

JUST  THINK  I Flannels  and  Blankets  ns  soft  as  when  New ! 

The  most  delicate  Colored  Lawns  and  Prints  actually  Brightened ! 

A girl  of  la  or  13  can  easilydo  a large  wash  without  even  being  tired  ! 

And  best  of  all,  the  wasli  done  in  less  than  tialf  the  usual  time! 
Use  Tlie  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  Washing  HIsbos  :-lt  Is  the  only  .Soap  that  leaves  the  dlsli-rag 
.Sweet  and  White,  and  the  only  .Soap  that  can  ho  depended  upon  to  remove  the  snieU  of  Fish, 
Onions,  etc.,  from  forks  and  dishes.  When  you  have  a «Urty  dish-rag  dont  blame  your 
servants ; // rtol  their  fautt ; for  you  have  given  them  soap  innde  of  Raneld  Grease,  and  the  result 
Is  B foul  dish-rag;  use  The  Frank  hldtlalls  Soap,  made  ol  Pure  Beef  Suet,  and  you  will  have 
a Clean,  Swect-sineUlng  Cloth. 

So  here  Is  the  Iloiisokeeper’s  Choice  : 

Common  soap  and  a foul  dlshrag — or— The  Frank  Siddalls  Soaj*  and  a dish-rag  to  be  proud  of. 

FOR  HOUSE  CLEANING 

Tills  Is  where  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  appeals  to  the  real  lit<lylike  Housekeeper. 
Use  It  for  Scrubbing  and  Cleaning.  Use  it  for  Washing  Paints,  Windowsnnd  .Mirrors,  Wme-gla'.'es, 
Oohlels,  and  all  Glass  Vessels  ; ordinaru  noap,  ne  i»  wi  ll  h nown,  in  tint  fit  for  wnnhiim  , floss ; 
while  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soup  Is  a most  elegant  thing  lor  this  puriioso.  Use  it  for  Washing 
Marble  Door  Steps,  Bureau  Tops,  .M,arhle  Statuary,  Maiitlepieces.  etc:— 7/  it  the  nicest 
thing  for  marble  that  can  be  imaginetl. 

For  Washing  Bed  Clothes  and  Bedding,  even  of  Patients  with  Contagious  and  Infeidious 

Diseases,  and  for  wasliing  utensils  used  in  the  Sick-room,  it  can  be  relied  on  to  cleanse  and 

purify  without  scahling  or  hollliig  a single  article. 

FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  CLOTHES 

Babies  Avill  not  snft'er  with  priekly  heat  or  bo  troubled  wiih  sores  ol  any  kind  when  nothing 
but  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  its  iiigredieiils  being  so  pure  and  mild. 

I>ont  use  Soda  to  wash  nursing  hollies  or  gum  tubes— dout  eren  .sra/rf  t/ieai— hut  wash 
them  only  with  this  Soap,  and  they  will  never  get  sour,  hut  will  always  he  sweet  and  clean. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

It  Is  the  best  thing  for  washing  blackboards  aiul  school  slates,  leaving  them  entirely 
free  from  grease,  and  without  causing  a serateli ; tlie  Soap  does  not  liave  to  lie  rinsed  oil. 


FOR  MEN  TO  READ' 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

Tlie  Merchant  and  Ills  Clerk,  the  Pliotogntplior,  the  Optician,  the  Artist,  the  Printer, 
the  Actor,  the  Bather  at  the  Turkish  Bath,  the  Burlier,  the  Hotel  Keeper,  tlie  Stalile, 
the  Hailroad.  the  .Vriiiy  and  the  Nai-y-  'vlH  all  reap  groat  benefit  from  the  remarkable  properties  ol 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  __pOR  SHAVING 

Its  heavy,  lasting  latlier  is  so  dilforent  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  its  snporlorlty  Is 
almost  Incredible : the  face  tiover  bums  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  razor,  how  tender  the  skin, 
or  how  closely  shaved,  amt  the  Sponge  and  Soap  Cap  wit!  atwayt  be  sweet-smelting. 

IMPOIITANT  FOB  SlilPBO.VUl)  .VND  -VltMY  USE:— It  washes  freely  In  hard  water, 

and  where  water  Is  scaree,  rememlier  timt  The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  only  takes 

a few  buckets  of  water  for  a lai-ge  wash. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc. 

It  Is  I'astly  superior  to  Castile  Soap  for  washing  a horse’s  mane  and  tali,  while  for 
washing  Sores,  Galls,  Scratches,  etc., /■//> No  stalile  Is  complete  without  it. 
For  Harness,  it  is  lietter  tliaii  Harness  Soap,  thoroiiglily  cleansing  theleatlier  and  rendering 
It  soft  and  pllalile,  while  for  wasliing  cars  anil  car  windows,  cleaning  the  running-gear  and 
bodies  of  fine  oarri.ages,  it  is  without  a rlv.il ; by  It.,  use  paint  and  varnish  will  last  much  longer, 
and  the  Windows  and  Lamps  will  he  us  clear  as  crystal. 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soup  is  elegant  for  washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands,  and  from 

I’riiiters'  Boilers,  Type,  and  Fleetrotyp<*s,  being  much  better  tlian  Benzine,  anil  safer,  as 

shocking  accidents  !>y  fire  often  occur  from  Benzine,  and  parents  whose  children  use 
Amateur  I’riiitiiig  Cresses  slioulil  remem  her  this. 

Type  and  Boilers  washed  with  Tlie  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  are  in  splendid  condition  for 
iininedlate  use,  anil  will  lake  the  ink  readily. 

»«SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS*^— 

To  tlie  I’liysleian.  tlie  Druggist,  tlie  Nurse,  and  Hie  Patient,  its  Importance  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  It  is  rapidly  superseding  linporteil  Castile  aud 
similar  soaps  for  use  iu  the  Sick  Boom,  tlie  Nursery  and  ilospital. 

IN  CASE  OF  INtiBOWING  TOE-NAILS 

In  place  of  cotton-wool,  a little  of  The  Frank  Siddalls  Skiap  should  be  kept  pressed  between 
tlie  nail  and  tender  llesli — one  trial  will  prove  Its  superiority  over  cotton- wool. 

AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT 

For  Washliig  Old  Biiiiiiiiig  Sores,  Bed  Sores, 

Ciiafeil  Places  on  Infaiils  and  .Vdiilts:  1 or  use  bv  poi 
Biiigworiii,  Itiliiiig  I’il—  ■>..  *1...  I.-,.. 


Let 


of  the  Injiiilous  elfeeis  often  i-xpcrinnci 
tiing  1 lie  nil  ai  01  It  is  a most  valiiaiile  aid  to  tlie  Pliysieiaii,  ny 
iive.s  lie,'  e.vlial  itoii.a  from  the  skin  that  wmilil  otherwise  count 
closing  up  I tie  imres,  and  wliieli  eaiiiiot  lie  aci'oiiiplislied  1 
rrom  wcll-kiiowii  Ph\ >.icians,  descriliiiig  tlieir  experience 
ills  Soap,  leavi*  no  donlit  of  tin-  Iriilli  of  th< 


cliildron  afllleteii  with  Scaly 
nnced  wlmn  otlier  soap  is  used, 
■ “ tboroiigliness  with 

■t  the  actios  of  his 

their  practice 


;.r;; 


with  Tlie  Fra 

Use  it  for  Woshinii  Sons  on  the  Feet,  enused  by  irnlkiny  or  wearing  tight  shoes. 
Ahrays  leiire  plenty  of  the  hither  on — dont  rinse  the  hither  off. 

For  washing  t'iradiiate  Measures  and  Mortars  it  is  Iietter  than  anything  else. 


FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFECTION 

All  Perfumes  are  li^nrions  to  the  Skin  ; The  Fntni-  Siddalls  Soap  it  not  perfumed,  bn 
has  an  agreeable  odor  from  its  iDgrcdioiits,  that  is  always  pleasant,  even  to  an  invalid  : i t neve 
loaves  any  o<lor  on  tlie  .Skin  : the  luce  never  lias  any  of  tlie  unpleasant  gloss  that  other  soajis  priMlnee  . 
it  slionlil  always  be  useil  for  wasliing  the  liaiiils  and  face  of  tliose  troiililed  witli  Cluvpped 
Skin:  — o child  will  not  dread  haring  its  face  washed  when  The  FnoiJt  Siddiills  Soap  is  used,  as  it  does  not 
eaose  the  eyes  to  smart  with  tlie  clre.ided  intense  sting  that  even  Imported  Castile  Soap  often  cause.s  ; 
It  always  leaves  the  skin  Soil  and  Smooth. 

No  tooth-powder  or  tooth-wash  will  compare  willi  it. 

A little  on  tlie  tootli-liriisli  makes  llie  m:iiilli.  teeth  and  gums  perfectly  eleaii. 

It  leaves  a pleasant  aroiiiiitie  taste,  a sweet  lireatli,  and  a ideaii  tootii-hriisli. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for  toilet  use  tvilh  the  hard  water  of  the  H'est  and  in  lake-water. 

PEB.XONS  WHO  DESFISE  .\  MI  STV  SIMINGE  or  W VSII-B AG  will  appreeia 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap.  Wlieiieier  i-illier  a Sponge  or  Wasli-rag  lias  a liisagreeuhie  sine 
it  is  due  entirely  to  tlie  so-eailed  line  toilet  soap  Unit  is  siieli  a favorite  with  yon:  it  is  II 
place  of  soap  to  keep  a sponge  or  wasli-riig  sweet  and  clean,  and  The  Fr;ink  Siddalls  .So: 
will  do  it  witlioiit  any  oeeasioii  to  expose  it  to  I lie  air  or  sun. 

\Vlien  used  for  wasliing  tlie  lieiiil  it  is  better  flian  Sliampooing ; plenty  of  the  rich,  whi 
lather  ghmild  be  left  in  the  liiiir  ok/;  ' it  entirely  iloes  auay  witli  tlie  use  of  Ha.. 

Tonlc,  Bay  Bniii,  Itaiidoline,  Pomade,  or  any  Iniir  dressing.  I'acd  tliis  way  it  removes  dandrntl, 
the  hair  will  not  collect  dust,  and  there  will  not  hi  any  llchliig  ol  the  scalp  Coat  Colla 
Hat  Linings  and  Neck-wear  will  keep  eleaii  iiiueh  loiigi-r. 

Try  it  for  washing  your  Eye-Glasses  and  Spectacles. 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Snap  is  sin><‘rior  to  Heii/ine  or  .\nimoiiia  for  Cleaning  Coat  Colla 
and  for  removing  Grease  Spots,  ete.,  and  is  guaranteed  not  In  iiyiire  the  garment. 


HOW  A LADY  CAN  GET  THE  SOAP  TO  TRY 

at  Places  where  It  Is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores. 

Send  the  retail  price  10  cent*  In  money  or  Postage  -Stamps. 
Say  she  saw  the  advertisement  in  “ HAiirBii's  Wkkkly." 
Only  send  for  One  Cake,  and  make  thc.so  2 promises: 
Promise  No.  1 — That  the  Soap  shall  lie  used  tile  first 

wash-dav  after  reeeiving  it  and  that  every 
hit  of  the  family  wasli  sliall  he  done  with  it. 
Promise  No.  2 — That  the  person  sending  will  personally 
see  that  tlie  jiriiited  direelioiis  for  using 
the  Soap  sliall  he  e.xaetly  followed. 

By  return  mail,  a rognlar  lo-cent  eake  of  Soap  will  he  sent, 
postaoe  prepaid  ; it  will  be  packed  In  a neat  iron  box  to  make  it 
carry  aalely,  and  15  cents  in  Poslage  Stamps  will  be  put  on. 
All  this  Is  done  for  10  cents  because  it  is  believed  to  be  a i heapur  way 
to  introduce  it  than  to  send  salesmi.'n  to  sell  it  to  the  stores. 


ODD  USES-QUAINT  USES-SPECIAL  USES 

Eminent  I’liysieiiiiis  elaim  tlial  skin  diseases,  sm-h  as  Tetter.  Bingworm,  Pimples,  ete.,  are 
useil  hy  S’lUp  iiiaile  from  r.ineid  grease  ; use  Tlio  Frank  Shldalls  Soap  and  avoid  all  sueli  t''oiiblo!i. 

.Vriilieial  Teetli  and  Arlilieial  Eves  will  retain  their  original  brilli.incy  unimpalroil  when  kept 
i.vh.d  with  The  h'rank  Si.hlalld  So.ip.' 

It  Washes  T.'Ieseope  Lenses  and  I’liotograpliers’  Plates  without  a po-siblllty  ol  scratching 
em,  while  it  U be:ng  its -d  with  the  most  gratifying  results  la  Seliools  of  Design  for  washing 
I the  expensive  brushes  used  by  the  stmlents, 

I'or  Wasliing  Pearls,  Coral,  Diamonds,  and  oilier  preeimis  stones,  .Ii^welry,  Gold  and 
VIT  Plate,  and  for  eleaiii ng  Wati'li  Crystals,  it  is  eoiisidered  by  Jewelers  superior  to  any 


iiddalls 


king  gn 


of  lilK 


c jilenty  of  the  lalherin  Its  li'ilr,  and  you  will 
tliis  -Snip  will  be  too  elean  to  liarbor  ileas 
Is  ami  for  eleaning  ragearpids;  also  for 
r Ilian  Benzine  or  Hartsliorii  for  cleaning 


eleuidiiggai 

« lotliiiig,  ami  IS  giiaraiii.  en  not  i<>  iigiire  me  lam  ie. 

i'se  ft  for  leiinag  off  oil  c/oths.  tino/eum.  .fe.— IT  KEEPS  THE  COLOB.S  BRIGHT, 
rind  as  it  r/rtct  aieay  teifh  sertthbing  them,  they  rei/l  of  coarse  last  mnc.h  longer, 

Tlie  liands  of  tliose  at  farm  work,  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  l.s  used,  nrilt  not  chap  from 
husking  eorii.  driving  f aois,  a id  ot her  out-door  employment,  0/ roHrse  home-made  soap,  toilet 
loap  or  any  olhor  kin  I MCsr  NUT  BE  USED  (noteren  Oatti/e  Soap). 

It  is  inr/ihiiible  to  f armors  for  washing  wool  before  earding  it,  or  before  selling  it. 

>Iilk  Pans,  Clinnis  and  Alilk  I'lensils  wlien  washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
vill  he  as  elean  and  sweid  as  new,  ami  do  NOT  recpiire  scalding  or  putting  In  the  sun. 
It  also  TilDBDI'GIILV  removes  the  smell  from  the  liaiids  after  milking. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A Person  of  BelinemenI  will  be  glad  to  adopt  a new,  easy, 
elean  way  of  w.ishlngclotlie:',  in  place  of  thoold,  hard,  sloppy  way 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intelligence. 

.\  I’erson  of  Intelligeiiee  will  liave  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing and  lollowing  the  very  easy  and  sensible  directions. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A Person  of  Honor  will  scorn  to  do  so  mean  a thing  as  to 
buy  the  Soap  and  not  follow  the  directions  so  strongly  urged. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 

Sensible  I’ersons  will  uot  got  mad,  but  will  feel  thankful 
that  tliei'- attention  has  been  directed  to  belter  methods. 


If  your  letter  gets  no  attention, 

it  will  lie  heeiiuse 
yon  have  not  made  the  prnmise.s, 
or  beeaiise  you  have  sent  for 

more  than  one  cake. 

Make  the  promises  very  plain,  or  the  Soap  will  NOT  be  s 
A Cake  will  be  sent  Free  of  Charge  to  the  Wife  of  a Grocer  and  I 
the  Wlfeofa  Minister  If  the  above  TWO  promises  are  made.  " 

B 

And  Ndw  for  the  Clean,  Neat,  Ka.sy,  tienteel  Ladylike  FRANK  SI1>I)ALLS 

There  l.s  nothing  intricate  about  fliese  ilireetions:— any  cliild  over  12  years  of  age— who  has  eommon 


Only  One  Cake  must  be  sent  for, 

but  after  trying  it,  dealers  will  buy  it 
from  their  wliolesale  houses 
to  aecominodato  yon, 

■ or  you  can  order  direct  from  the  Factory. 


You  must  NOT  send  for  more  than  one  cake: 

if  a friend  wants  to  try  it,  she  must  send  in  a separate  letter. 


W.VY  OF  WASHING  CLOTHES. 

sense- w'ill  have  no  trouble  In  following  them: — 


AWanh-lioiler  ^lUST  NOT  be  used  NOT  FVKNTO 
heat  the  IVASH  WATER.  and  as  the  wadi-water 
must  only  bo  lukewarm,  a small  kettle  holds  onough  for 
a large  wash. 

A Woah-boiler  will  have  a deposit  formed  on  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  housekeeper. 
Which  injares  the  delicate  ingredients  that  are  In  this  Soap 
Be  sore  to  heat  the  xvater  tn  the  tea-kettlo 
THE  FIRST  TIM.B:,  no  matter  how  odd  it  seems. 

Wash  the  White  Flannels  with  the  other  While  Pieces. 

Be  sore  to  always  make  the  last  water  soapy;  the 
Clothes  will  NDT  smell  of  the  soap,  but  will  be  as  sweet 
if  worn,  and  stains  that  have  been  overlooked  in 

WMhing  will  bleach  out  while  drying,  and  the  clotlies 
will  Iron  eoslet. 

Always  dissolve  a smaUpleee  of  Soap  in  the  starch ; 

It  makes  the  ironing  easier,  and  the  clothes  handsomer. 

.T]'*  **^nk  Siddalls  Soap  washes  freely  in  hard  water 
wivnont  Soda,  Lye,  or  any  washing  compound  ; dont  use 
”orax.  Ammonia,  or  any  other  soap  on  any  of  the  wash. 


FIRST— Dip  one  of  the  garments  in  a tab  of  lukewarm  water  : draw  It  out  on  a wash-board,  and  rub  the  Soap  LIGHTLY  over  It  (o  as 
not  to  waste  it.  being  particular  not  to  mi-<8  soaping  .any  of  the  soiled  places. 

Then  KOLL  IT  IN  A TIGHT  BOLL,  just  as  a piece  is  roll-d  when  It  Is  sprinkled  for  ironing,  lay  It  In  the  bottom  of  the  tub  under  the 
water,  and  go  on  the  same  way  until  all  the  pieces  have  the  soap  ruubed  on  them  and  are  rolled  up. 

Then  go  away  for  20  iniiiutes  to  one  hour— hy  the  clock— and  let  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  do  Its  work. 

NEXT— After  soaking  the  FULL  time,  commence  rubbing  tho  clothes  LIQH  PLY  on  a wash-boanl  awd  the  dirt  will  drop  out  ; turn  the 
garments  inside  out  to  get  at  the  seams,  but  DONT  use  any  more  Soap ; I)l  ).NT  SU  ALU  OK  BUI  L .A  SINGLE  PI  EOE,  OR  THEY  WILL  TURN 
YELLOW  ; and  DONT  wash  tbrongb  two  suds.  If  the  wash-water  gets  too  dirty,  dip  some  out  and  add  a little  clean  water  ; If  It  gets  too  cold 
for  the  hands  add  some  hot  water  out  ol  the  tea-feottle. 

If  a Streak  is  hard  to  wash,  cub  some  more  Soap  on  it  and  throw  It  back  into  the  snds  for  a few  minutes. 

NEXT  COMRS  THE  KINSING— which  is  to  be  done  In  lukewarm  water,  akd  is  por  the  purpose  of  oettiwothe  dirtt  stn>8  onr, 
and  is  to  be  done  os  follows ; Wash  each  piece  LIGHTLY  on  a wash-boanl  through  the  rinse-water  (witboid  usisi;  anu  mors  &>ap)  AND  SEE 
THAT  ALL  THE  DIRTY  SUDS  ARE  GUT  OUT.  Awv  smart  ho0Sbkkbpbk  will  kxow  just  how  to  do  this. 

NEIXT,  the  bine-water,  which  can  be  either  lukewarm  nr  cold:  Use  little  or  no  Blaelng.  for  this  Soap  takes  the  plaoe  of  Blueing. 
STIR  A PIECE  OF  THE  SOAP  In  the  blue-water  UNTIL  THE  WATER  GETS  DECIDEDLY  SOAPY.  Put  the  clothes  THROUGH  THfs 
SOAPY  BLUtVWATER,  wr.ng  them,  and  hang  up  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MORE  RINSING  and  WITHOUT  SCALDING  or  BOILING 
A SINGLE  PIECE. 

Afterwards  soap  the  Colored  Pieces  and  Colored  Flannels,  let  them  stand  20  minutes  to  1 hoar,  and  wash  Uie  same  way  as 
the  white  pieces,  being  sure  to  make  tho  last  rinse-water  soapy. 

THE  MOST  DELICATE  COLORS  WILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WA.SHED  THIS  WAY,  BUT  WILL  BE  THE  BRIGHTER 


Address  all  Izotters OFFICE  OF  THE  FRANK  SIDDALliS  SOAP  1019  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Thefamous  English  Complexion  Soa 
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DRESSlNdrl 


V^BUC,$UNDAY-$CHOOLi-HOME  exhibitions 

MILLIGAN. 


EARL  & WILSON  S. 


THE  ^HT  RUNNING 


HAEPKR’S  weekly. 


Established  in  London  100  years. 

SPECIALTY  FOR  THE  SKIN 
AND  COMPLEXION 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  authority 
on  the  Skin, 

Professor  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.. 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

15  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


rV/f  nteo 


Nothing  adds  so  much  to  personal  appeai^ce  as 
a bright  clear  complexion  and  a soft  skin,  with 
these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive,  with- 
out them  the  handsomest  are  but  coldly  impressive. 
Many  a complexion  is  marred  by  impure  alkaline 
and  cedoured  Toilet  Soap. 


another  field  of  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  INVADED  BY  THE  CHINESE. 

> more  'Washec' 


Sellee  out  Game,  allee  same  Mclican 


THE  WONDER  OF  HEALING  I 


A often  greatly  annoyed,  and  their  beet 
efforls  impaired  by  noareeneea,  caneed  by 
protracted  nr  undue  exertion  of  the  vocal  organe. 
To  wich  llale'n  lloiiey  of  Horelioiiiid 
ana  Tar  le  recommended  an  an  efficient  rem- 
edy. quickly  soothing  irritation  of  the  Throat, 
and  allaying  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  larnyx 
thus  not  only  giving  temporary  relief,  but  pre- 
venting many  other  serions  afliections  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs,  nr*  Auk  tour  l)ru,m»t  for 
Hale  s Honey  of  Horehound  aud  Tar  (foil  namei, 
and  take  no  tubalitute. 


moxitiko  raoM 


Plke'a  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  one  minntc 


BIIOADWAY 


PHOTOOHAPH  or  VAS  ui-RW^» 

8t.  Phils.,  Msauft; 


Mrs.  LANGTRY; 


’OHTON.  1118' Market 


^5^i):CARPET 


A GOOD  SALAD 
ASS^ED. 

The  most  Delicious  and 
the  most  Poimlar  Mavon- 
aise  for  all  kinds  of  .Salads, 
ww  Tomatoes,  Cabbage, 
Cold  Meats,  Fish,  &c.,evcr 
offered  for  sale. 

ALL  GROCF.ILS  SELL  IT. 


MAGAZINE  RIFLE 


MA.VrFAtTfRKr)  BV  TIIK 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Wld. 


matebuu 


Inf*'  45  Govt,  and 

40-60  Grain  Cartridges. 
~ STRONG,  Perfectly  SAFE. 

TBP  BTfT  P the  world  for  I-argc  Game. 

intlfitldi  AULil  Shooting  more  accurate.  Model 

mare  beautiful,  M.inipulation  easier,  Finish  finer,  than 

;';rcrH«.’;  marlin  fire-arms  CO.  New  Hmei.  Com. 


t of  Pengne. 


Send  for  pric 
Please  mention  this 


e-list,  I 


ling  comity  and 


deliclou*, 


The  most 
Pl'REST  EXT*<ACT  OF  MALT 

fvvfssraS- 

enfeebled  feigns,  con- 
v.ai.escents,  nursing 

MOTHEHS,  and  "d 

Delicate  Health.  Sold 
DniggisW  and  dne  Grocers,  at 


To  anjr  suflefingwilh  Catarrh  or  Bron- 
chitis mho  earnestly  desire  relief,  I can 
furnish  a means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
itive Cure.  A Home  Treatment.  No 
charne  for  consultation  by  mail-  Valua- 
ble Treatise  Free.  Certificates  from  Doc- 
tors. Lawyers,  Ministers.  Business-men. 


STATIOXEK,', 


dr  KSSEIC, 


. Has  springs  to  ad. 
820  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


HAVE 

SECURELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES 

AND  CAN  BE  FDDND  WITH  All  DBU6DISTS. 


PEN^ 


OIaDKRS.  casks, 

,i-graphic  pen. 

1 rubber  HOLDB^tJ-jJl 

ITIABIR,  TODD,  & «ABD, 

180  Broadway.  INew  a 

OUR  GOODS  ..gr.?SS^“i.A88DJ^ 


ASK  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  OF 
THE  NEW  DISSOLVING  8TEREOPTICON. 


JOSEPH  GIlLOTrS 

STEEL  PENS 


PINS  BEARING  THIS 


SoloBy  all  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-iaZB. 


SUPERIOR  ALL  OTHERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PLUMES  ATWOOD  MFtrCa 
WATERBURX  CONN. 


AHEBTCAH  STAB  SOFT  CAPSULES  THE  BEST. 

lA  Alno,  Star  ” " ' ‘ 


Alno,  Star  Empty  Capsules.  All  Dniggists. 


The  Celebrated  Woolen  Rotary  Deskt 


Received  everywhere  xvUli  expressions  of  ilcHghi 
Tlie  lower  sections  nre  plvotctl  to  the  ftnme-work  of  tlw  body 
the  <Iesk,  and  wltli  n slight  touch  of  the  hand  rotate  at  the  will 
the  operator.  Awkwnra  doects  and  drawers  are  thns  done  av 
with,  and  proper  facilitlne  afforded  for  the  ronvciiieiit  claMiB 
tlon  of  Books,  Paiwrs,  Ac.  Twenty-four  Plgoou-Holrt  In  lettc 
filled  with  oor  Patent  Filing  Boxes.  Three  Alrawers  at  tttpwM 
We  apply  the  same  princtnle  to  Cvlluder  and  oUier 
desks.  For  particulars  and  prices,  send  3-ccnt  stamp  to  ^ 
RING  CO.,  49  Vance  Block,  Iiidiiuinpolls.  Iiid.,  U.S. 


COXCiKESH  WAT 

BoDerior  to  alL  Catliartic,  ,^teraHve. 
to^JOfders  ol  the  stomach,  'b'c'-.  kldm 
!?.i2^and  all  impurities  of  the  blc 
wateni,  naUve  and  foreljm. 
imiailta  and  Impair  flie  t 


rjOW  to  Hake  S.jOO  Yearly  Profit  with  12  Hens.  45 
tn  medals  awarded.  Inventor,  Piior.  A.  CORBETT, 
Warren  Street,  New  York.  Partlcnlars  sent  free. 


COPY. 

ADVAKCE. 


VINEY’S  CONVERSION  AND  COURTSHIP, 


ViNEY  felt  that  life  was  hard.  Vincy  was  a raaid  of  sixteen,  brown  of  color,  and  as  pretty  as  one 
of  Stoddard’s  South-sea  Island  girls — though  for  ray  part  I have  never  quite  believcil  in  the  eharras 
of  those  winsome  nymphs.  In  lier  soul  Viney  was  a frivolous  little  wretch  who  loved  to  feast,  flirt, 
sing,  and  dance,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  might  have  to  pay  the  piper.  Her  tastes,  indeed,  did 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  usefulne.ss,  for  Viney  was  “ as  handy  as  the  next  one” ; she  worked  right 
royally  when  she  worked,  and  idled,  it  must  be  owned,  after  the  same  fashion.  Her  discontent  now 
was  not  owing  to  the  meanness  of  opportunity,  for  plenty  of  gayety  went  on  about  her.  Fate  in  the 
shape  of  an  elder  sister  stood  between  her  and  the  desires  of  her  heart.  This  sister,  Mrs.  Ally  Phil 
Hancock  by  name,  was  a shining  light  in  the  Happy  Hollow  Baptist  Church,  and  she  put  her  foot 
down  too  hard  for  it  to  become  entangled  in  “de  devil’s  snares,”  as  she  called  junketings  of  a 
worldly  nature.  Her  special  duty  was  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  Viney,  and  train  licr  in  the 
way  she  should  go.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  Vincy  was  a born  rebel.  Witli  a figure  supple  as 
that  of  the  Disciis-tiirower,  strong  statuesque  arms,  and  extraordinary  agility  of  motion,  she  would 
have  been  a terrific  foe  to  meet  in  an  Amazonian  fray.  But  fortunately  she  was  very  good- 
natured,  and  extremely  susceptible  to  kind  wonls.  “Sis  Ally”  managed  her  without  the  least 
trouble  in  life,  when  she  followed  her  own  ideas  in  the  matter,  and  did  not  allow  hcr.sclf  to  be  too 
much  guided  by  Kldcr  Simeon  Buford,  who  had  long  regarded  Viney  as  a “ brand.” 

“De  trouble  is.  Sis  Ally,”  complained  Viney  one  day,  “you  ain’t  nehfr  willin’  fur  me  ter  have 


“ What  you  call  fun,  chile  ?”  said  Ally,  good-humoredly,  resting  one  hand  on  her  hips.  Ally  was 
ten  years  Viney’s  senior,  “an’  ten  years  ahead  of  her  in  looks,”  her  admirers  declared.  The  truth 
is,  the  sisters  were  exactly  alike,  except  that  for  the  last  ten  years  one  had  been  growing  tall  and  the 
other  broad — very  broad. 

“ Well,  picnics  an’  parties  an’  barbecues  an’  dancin’ !” 

“ Dancin’ ! Xow  sec  here,  Viney,  dar’s  one  thing  you  kin  purpose  yo’  min’  on,  an’  dat  is  dis : 
When  de  devil  sees  a sinner  er-dancin’,  he  is  glad  on  \t—poicer/iil  glad  on  it — an’  he  keeps  rattlin’ 
in  de  light-wood  knots  ter  make  de  fire  double  hotted  fur  ’em.” 

“ Diinno  ’bout  dat,  but  I docs  know  dat  you  ain’t  willin’  fur  me  ter  hab  de  jovs  ov  life.” 

“You’ll  neber  know  dem  joys,  Viney,  till  you  is  a worker  in  de  vineyard  ov  de  Ix)rd;  but  if  it’s 
gaddin’  about  you’re  hankerin’  arter.  I’m  sure  we  have  enough  o’  dat  ter  satisfy  a cormorus.”  - 

“ Yes,  baptiz'u’s  an'  funerals.” 

“ Well,  baptizin’s  is  very  joyous  occasions,  an’  funerals  is  improvin’  to  de  soul,  however  dey  harries 
de  fcelin’s.  An’  den  look  at  do  lea  parties  we  is  invited  to  attend  wid  our  presence  an’  fur  ter  cat 
chicken  pie,  an’  drink  coffee,  an’  praise  de  Lord.” 

“ ’Pears  like  you  don’t  have  no  interestin’  folks  at  yo’  ’seinoiagcs.  Xow  cf  you  would  jes'  sprinkle 
in  a few  young  ’uns,  like — like — ” , 

“ Like  Jack  Chaney,  maybe  you’re  tryin’  ter  say,”  said  Allv,  severely.  ^ 

Viney  blushed ; and  Ally  knew  she  blushed,  though  no  sign  was  vi.sible  through  her  dusky  skin. 
She  hung  her  head  loo,  and  dug  her  toes  into  the  ground,  but  finally,  plucking  up  heart  of  grace : 

“S’posin’  I did  mean  Jack  Chaney  » I guess  you  kin  cross  many  a waggin  track  widout  meetin’ 
anybody  any  fairer-spoken  dan  him.  Xow,  Sis  Ally,  dat  gran’  quiltin’  o’  your’n,  why  don’t  you  give 
Jack  a invite  ?” 

“ He  can’t  darken  my  do’,”  said  Ally,  solemnly.  “ Fur  what  does  de  hymn  say  ? 


WfUffr.. 


SHE  HUNG  HER  HEAD. 


[ContimwA  i 


THE  ‘BROTHER-S’  ASSISTED  IX  THE  QCILTIXG. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Nkw  Youk,  Saturpat.  April  21.  1883. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  tJie  origivnl  drairittg  to  iUwtrnte  Ai.prkd  Domktt’s 
“Cliristmas  Hymn" — the  dt-umuff  to  hr  miitable  for  jmhlicolioii  in 
Hauler’s  Maoazine:,  and  to  be  the  tvu-lmive  irork  of  an  Americau 
artixl  not  ot'cr  ttecntt/-fir<’  i/ears  of  aqe — Me.«sii.s.  IlARrKR  A Hro- 
TiiKRS  offer  an  fliwnTo/ THREK  Tnor.^AXI)  I)OLLAl{!^.  wy>o» 
the  honorable  nnihrstnndiuy  that  the  mieretuifiil  eoiiipetitor  xhall  axe 
the  same  for  the  proxeeution  of  art  stud;/  in  erne  or  more  e,f  the  best 
Arneriran  sehoolx,  inehnliriff  also  a sojonrn  abroad  of  at  least  six 
■months  for  the  stud;/  of  the  old  maxterx.  The  aford  leill  be  jHtid 
in  mieh  installmetdx  and  at  xneh  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  conren- 
icnee  if  the  recipient  for  the  pnrjxms  xftccijieel. 

'llee  drawieeys  micxt  be  reecired  bp  Mkssr.s.  Harper  & Brothers 
not  later  than  Ane/nxt  1,  18S:{,  aeb I rexse d " Art  (Vmipftition,  Iliir- 
per’s  Mugii/.ine,  Frank\iii  Squ.are,  New  York”;  ami  eaeh  tneest  be. 
designated  bp  an  axsnnied  name  or  niotbj,  lehieh  should  also  be 
fflren,  toejether  leith  the  real  name^  a^/r,  tmd  residenee  of  the  eirtisl, 
in  a sealed  eiU'eleejte  aeeom/xmpinp  the  elraieine/x.^  anel  not  to  be  ojx-neel 
until  the  residt  of  the  eomjeetition  shall  hart  been  deteriniiieil.  The 
name  of  the  snercssfeel  conip>etitor  will  not  lee  publiely  anetoienrtd 
smfil  the  publiration  of  the  elrturinej. 

Mr.  H.  Swain  (iiiTORn,  N.A. ; Mr.  F.  D.  Miu.et,  A.N.A.;  and 
Mr.  Charef-s  I’ar^ons,  A.N.A.,  Seejurintemlent  of  the  Art  Dejeart- 
tnent,  Harper  & Brother.s,  leiU  aet  ax  Judpes  of  the  eomji'lifion. 

It  is  intended  to  enpriiee  the  sneeexsfid  drau'inp  as  one  ]>tie/e  for 
Harper’s  Maoazi.ne  of  Iheember,  ]KS;i ; and  should  other  draieinejs 
submitted  be  found  suitable,  seeond,  third,  and  fourth  auuirdx  iriirbe 
made,  as  folUnes:  one  jstpe  IlAurEu'.s  Wee;ki,y,  .8:{uo;  erne  jhujc 
Harper’s  Bazar,  ^='200;  one  pupe  Harper’s  Vocno  Peopi.e,  sioo. 

If  the  judpes. dtovld  dee-id'  Ihut  no  one  ef  the:  draieiups  is  suitable, 
Messrs.  IIarper  A Brothers  eexerre  the  ripht  to  extend  the  limit  of 
tioie  anel  re  'tf/en  the  eomjutition. 

Tu'o  Christmas  Upmns  bp  Al.FREn  Domktt  have  been  published. 
That  jfmblished  in  1887  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  <f  irhieh  artists 
are  invited  to  coinj/ele,  and  a printed  eopp  of  it  irill  be  suit  on  ap- 
plication to 

IIARPER  & RROTHERS, 

Frankun  Syi  ARE,  New  York. 


THE  DYNAMITE  CAMPAIGN. 

Nobody  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts,  not  even 
Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Davitt,  holds  that  the  op- 
pi-esslon  of  Ireland  by  England  i.s  now  so  cruel  and 
hojieless  as  to  justify  armed  and  Moody  i.  sDiiiiiop 
Their  jwlicy,  in  view  of  all  the  abus^^-^-  ' ’ , .f 

corrected,  is  that  of  O'Conn^^lt,  ■ ■ r changes 

are  to  be  sought  b'-  ^ .,iat  there  has 

bid  111  tiiji  ■.  I lujiislice  in  Ireland  Ls 

uiidiMiiable;  li  , i.u  Was  largely  1‘esponsible  for 

it  is  uuquestio.i.-.jiG;  that  tliere  i.s  still  much  individ- 
ual sulfering  due  to  individual  wrong  and  to  uinvi.se 
laws  is  probable;  and  that  all  such  injustice  ought  to 
be  remedied  every  honest  man  will  admit.  On  the 
other  band,  that  unju.st  laws  in  Ireland  liave  been  re- 
pealed, that  immense  abuses  have  been  correctetl,  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, that  tliere  is  a general  disposition  in  England 
to  relieve  all  just  complaint  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
head  of  the  present  ministry  is  a proved  friend  of 
Irish  amelioi*ation,  are  all  familiar  facts.  In  such  a 
situation  to  begin  a system  of  murder  and  anarchy  a.s 
a means  of  helping  Ireland,  under  the  plea  that  Eng- 
land will  do  nothing  that  it  is  not  forced  to  do,  is 
merely  a challenge  to  tremendous  reprisals. 

What  is  called  the  Dynamiu.  policy  is  therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  reasonable  justiiication  of  forcible  revo- 
lution, simply  agitation  by  assas.sination.  It  proposes 
to  carry  political  objects  by  murder.  If  Congress  will 
not  pass  a prohibitoiy  tariff  or  decree  free  trade,  it 
holds  that  tlie  opposition  should  blow  up  the  Capitol, 
and  leave  Senatore  and  Representatives  to  their  fate. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a project  of  extermination  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Lowell  tells  but  the  trutli  in  saying 
that  such  a scheme  is  as  repulsive  to  Americans  as  to 
all  other  civilized  people.  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  leader 
and  one  of  the  founder’s  of  the  Land  League.  He  is 
a member  of  Parliament,  and  be  approves  Parliament- 
ary agitation  and  Die  relief  of  Irish  difficulties  by 
laws  passed  in  the  usual  way.  To  the  Dynamite  lead- 
ers this  seems  to  be  a milk-and-water  method.  Their 
plan  is  to  blow  up  public  buildings,  and  to  destroy  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children,  friends  and  oppo- 
nents together,  in  order  to  coerce  the  Government  to 
adopt  some  unknown  and  undefined  course  in  Ireland, 
or  to  exasjierate  it  to  shake  off  Ireland  altogether. 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  and  tlieir  friends  are 
coming  to  stand  for  a Girende  in  the  Irish  agitation, 
and  men  like  the  informer  Casey  and  his  fellow-as- 
sassins are  apparently  to  be  the  accepted  leaders. 
The  Dynamite  policy  is  sheer  anarchy  and  .social  dis- 
solution as  against  humanity,  civilization,  and  laiv. 
The  intelligence  and  conscience  of  every  country  are 
again.st  it  as  they  are  against  piracy  and  poisoning. 
Every  Dynamite  agent  i.s  an  enemy  of  human  society, 
and  in  every  civilized  country  whatever  can  lie  done, 
with  due  regard  to  the  just  guarantees  of  liberty  and 
within  the  forms  of  law,  to  suppress  criminal  actions 
will  certainly  be  done. 

There  are  some  readers  who  impatiently  ask  why 
England  does  not  cut  Ireland  adrift.  But  what 
would  happen,  and  by  what  right  could  any  civilized 
country  take  such  a responsibility  without  a free  and 
feir  demand  honestly  made  and  ascertained,  and  with- 


out opportunity  for  a careful  and  timely  adjustment 
of  terms  ? The  condition  of  the  Irish  people  is  summed 
up  in  two  words — poverty  and  ignorance.  Ireland 
separated  from  England  would  be  at  once  dominated 
by  the  most  cruel  des^iotism,  that  of  the  Dynamite 
agents.  It  would  not  be  Parnell  and  Davitt  and 
McCarthy,  but  Casey  and  Brady  and  the  assassins 
of  Phoenix  Park,  who  would  rule  a destitute  and 
.superstitious  population.  The  “landlords”  would  be 
“brought  to  justice,”  and  a saturnalia  of  terror  would 
follow  the  “independence  of  Ireland.”  It  is  not  a 
decent  or  an  honorable  answer  to  say  that  England 
might  thank  hei’self  for  it,  because  the  real  question 
is  not  the  origin  of  the  present  situation,  but  its  wise 
relief.  Undoubtedly  there  may  l)e  a very  large  party 
in  England  for  summary  separation  from  Ireland. 
But  separation  would  mean  mui’dereus  desertion  of 
those  wbo’ii  England  is  bound  to  protect,  including 
Irishmen  in  England  andlxith  Englishmen  and  Irish- 
men in  Ireland.  The  only  humane  coui-se  is  legal 
remedy  of  wrongs.  But  every  murder  and  explosion 
and  outrage  makes  such  remedy  more  difficult  and 
improbable.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country  that 
money  is  given  here  for  “ the  cause  of  Ireland”  which 
is  probably  devoted  to  criminal  purposes,  and  it  is 
very  irritating  to  those  who  sutler  by  the  crimes  that 
money  so  given  should  be  so  used.  But  such  trans- 
actions necessarily  elude  tlie  law,  because  the  money 
is  not  given  for  an  avowed  criminal  object.  If  a man 
should  profe.s.sedly  receive  money  to  aid  the  i)er]«5tra- 
tion  of  crime,  the  law  would  interfere.  Or  if  there 
were  declared  war  between  England  and  Ireland,  we 
should  strictly  observe  neutrality.  Or  if  a conspiracy 
to  commit  crime  were  known  to  the  police,  it  would 
be  .sui)pressed.  But  the  law  can  not  pi’ovent  gifts  of 
money  to  aid  Ireland,  or  Germauj',  or  France,  or  any 
other  country.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
no  sympathy  with  crime  of  any  kind  or  degree.  Thej" 
do  not  smile  at  the  Irish  situation  because  tlie  English 
opinion  of  “society,”  and  the  clubs,  and  the  ministry, 
was  unfriendly  to  us  in  our  great  struggle.  Whenev- 
er and  wherever  the  United  States  can  properly  lay 
their  hands  uimiu  Dynamite  plottereand  assassins  they 
will  not  hesitate. 

A SNAG. 

'I  'lE  passage  of  the  administrative  reform  bill  by 
Congress,  in  ol)edience  to  a very  decisive  and  unmis- 
takable expression  of  public  opinion,  naturally  led  to 
the  intro<hictioii  of  similar  bills  in  tlie  State  Legi.sla- 
tures  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  was  es- 
pecially proper,  for  it  was  in  both  of  those  States  that 
the  abuses  and  evils  of  the  spoils  system  tii-st  appear- 
ed, and  the  suirender  of  Jackson  to  what  Clay  call- 
ed the  New  York  .system,  which  Marcy  defended  in 
liLs  famous  phrase,  was  merely  ojicning  the  national 
service  to  mischiefs  long  establislied  in  the  SUvtes.  and 
which  from  Jefferson's  inauguration  had  been  stead- 
ily Ijesieging  the  general  government,  Tliere  are 
two  bills  pending  iix  the  New  York  Legislature,  one  a 
bill  of  the  Reform  Association,  and  adapting  the  Con- 
gres.sional  bill  to  State  conditions,  and  one  introduced 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  applicable  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Miller,  of  New  York,  also  introduced  a 
bill  providuig  for  inquiries  into  the  number,  duties, 
aiipomtment,  etc.,  of  officers,  both  in  the  State  and 
1 county  service,  which  by  his  consent  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  first  bill  mentioned,  which  is  supported  by 
i the  Reform  Association,  and  from  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's bill  substantially  differs,  we  believe,  only  in 
1 its  mandatory  character  in  regard  to  the  city. 

Upon  the  discussion  of  the  bill  the  Democratic 
siieakere  made  the  same  mistake  that  their  fellow-par- 
tisans made  in  the  Senate  at  Washington.  Tliey 
taunted  the  Republicans  as  being  the  sick  monk,  for- 
getting that  they  assumed  the  position  of  the  well 
monk.  Without  denying  the  jiLstice  of  their  gibes  at 
the  trifling  and  the  delay  of  the  Republicans  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  such  sneering 
can  not  take  tlie  place  of  action.  The  Democrats 
have  loudly  demanded  reform,  and  the  demand  was 
perfectly  well  understood  to  mean  this  particular 
kind  of  reform.  Not  only  the  party  in  general,  but 
individual  members  of  the  party,  have  declared  for  it, 
and  the  country  plainly  expects  and  requires  it.  No- 
thing, indeed,  now  obstructs  it  but  the  class  of  profes- 
sional politicians.  In  this  situation  it  is  useless,  even 
wdth  a party  purpose,  to  say,  with  Mr.  Haggerty  in 
the  New  York  Assembly,  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  not  to  be  bulldozed  into  sustaining  a bill,  but  ought 
to  take  the  subject  up  in  its  own  time  and  way.  The 
introduction  of  a bill  iiroviding  for  the  reform  to 
which  the  Democrats  are  pledged,  and  makhig  it  a 
sjiecial  order,  are  in  no  sense  bulldozing,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  Ohio,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York, 
lias  shown  no  disposition  whatever  to  promote  reform ; 
while  in  Congress  the  opposition  was  almost  exclu- 
sively Democratic. 

The  wise  party  course  under  the  circumstances  is 
precisely  the  same  for  both  parties.  Tlie  Democratic 
argument  for  doing  nothing  is  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  sure  to  elect  the  next  President,  and  that  it  is 
suicidal  to  abandon  the  patronage.  But  the  more 
obvious  this  position  becomes — and  it  is  already  very 
evident— the  more  certain  is  Democi’atic  defeat.  The 


very  fact  that  the  Republicans  aid  tli^  party  hn-  % 
mensely  by  favoring  this  reform  shouM  opep  Demo-  " t- 
cratic  eyes.  'Vague  declamation  about  stopi^lbig  pCp,  M 
ulation  and  correcting  abuses,  when  accompaatedliy^r 
no  mention  of  methods  and  by  derision  of  all 
ods  proposed,  is  child’s  play,  and  deceives  nob^E. 
How  do  the  Democrats  mean  to  stop  pecuIatioiTiSlII 
correct  abuses  ? Is  it  merely  by  electing  Democrats  f 
Then  the  country  has  only  to  look  at  Democratic  gov- 
ernment in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Democratic 
speeches  and  votes  in  Congress,  and  Democratic 
speeches  and  votes  and  acts  in  tlie  Legislatures  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  the  tone 
of  the  Democratic  press,  to  decide  whether  Democratic 
ascendency  is  in  itself  a security  against  abuses  of 
admi n istration . Governor  Cleveland,  w'ho  came  in 
upon  a “tidal  wave,”  said  truly  that  success  in  1884 
depended  upon  party  conduct  in  the  mean  while. 

But  the  Governor  is  the  only  man  in  his  party  in 
New  York  who  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  profound 
truth  of  his  remark. 


A NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 
Washington  hojied  to  see  a national  university, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  urged  its  erection.  The 
project  has  been  often  revived,  and  a few  years  since 
i t was  pushed  w i th  some  ix'rsistence.  President  EuoT, 
of  Harvard,  in  a very  sagacious  and  timely  pamphlet] 
pointed  out  that  a national,  in  the  sense  of  a national 
government,  univei-sity  was  an  institution  inconsist- 
iMit  both  with  our  principles  of  education  and  with 
our  traditions,  and  that  a true  national  university  was 
not  one  supported  by  the  public  money,  and  left,  in  its 
organization  and  conduct,  to  the  merey  of  politicians 
in  Congress,  but  a bread,  comprehensive,  unsectarian 
institution,  amply  endowed  private  munificence, 
appealing  to  every  part  of  the  country  by  its  offer  of 
the  most  complete  and  liberal  education,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  jiarties  and  politicians. 

This  is  evidently  also  the  view  of  Professor 
Charles  SpR.\<tUE  Smith  in  his  recent  proposition — 
which  is  heartily  appreved  by  President  Barnard— to 
erect  Columbia  College  into  a national  university. 
He  states  that  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  young 
Americans  are  compelled  by  the  want  of  adequate 
scholarly  training  in  this  country  to  go  abroad  to  seek 
it,  and  that  this  ])r(K‘lamatioii  of  uitellectual  poverty 
i.s  a shame  in  wliich  we  ought  not  to  acquiesce.  A fit- 
ting site  for  an  institution  which  shall  satisfy  every 
requii’omcnt  of  st  iidy  lie  liolds,  and  we  think  justly,  to 
be  the  central  city  of  the  country,  and  since  the  foun- 
dations of  such  a sc’hool  are  already  laid  in  New  York, 
in  Columbia  College,  the  work,  lie  thinks,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  1)0  ahxnidy  begun,  and  to  erect  the  national 
univeraity  it  is  only  neces.sary  completely  to  develop 
Columbia  College. 

Tliis  seems  to  be  a very’  reasonable  plan,  for  what- 
ever sectarian  or  other  limitations  there  may  be  in  the 
charter  could  l)e  readily  removed.  As  we  said  last 
week,  the  munificence  and  pride  of  Now  York  might 
well  foster  the  college,  which  is  so  honorably  asso- 
ciated with  the  city,  and  in  which  so  many  eminent 
New-Yorkers  have  been  trainwl,  into  a truly  nation- 
al iiniveraity.  The  broader  and  the  more  generous 
the  ])olicy  of  the  trustees,  the  more  will  the  public  be 
inclined  to  heed  the  appeal  of  Professor  Smith.  No- 
thing is  more  striking  in  the  history  of  education  in 
the  country  during  the  la.st  quarter  of  a century  than 
the  change  in  the  college  .system  frem  that  of  a recluse 
academy  into  that  of  a great  school  of  the  people,  re- 
lying for  prosperity  not  upon  an  antiquated  and  tra- 
ditional curriculum  supervised  by  pedants  and  peda- 
gogues, but  uj)on  the  perception  that  the  true  function 
of  a university  is  to  provide  the  best  instruction  in 
every  study,  that  tlie  chief  point  is  the  teachers,  not 
the  scholars,  because  scholars  will  naturally  seek  the 
most  accomplished  instructors.  The  recent  statement 
of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  and  the  appeal  of  Profess-  . 

r Smith  vrill  stimulate  an  interest  which  can  not  but 
be  of  great  service  to  the  college  and  to  the  cause  of 
good  education. 

HUNT’S  “BATHERS.” 

Wk  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  astonishing 
pmgreas  of  wood-engraving  in  thiscouutry.to  which  wetrust 
HoiiietliiHg  of  a frcsli  impulse  will  he  given  by  the  proposition 
of  the  llAitrEHs  for  a coiiijictition  of  designs  in  illustration  of 
DoME'rr's  “Christmas  Hymn.”  It  has  sometimes  seemed 
as  if  steel-engra  ving  might  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  hut 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lowkll,  of  Ho.ston,  has  been  of  another  mind,  and 
his  interest  in  tlie  development  of  steel-engraving  has  Just 
been  rewarded  by  tho  remarkable  repimluction  upon  st^l 
of  William  M.  Hunt’s  “ Bathers,”  by  S.  A.  Scholl, 

Scholl’s  admirable  portrait  of  Emkilson,  which  Mr.  Nor- 
ton choso  for  the  Kmeu.son-Caiu.vlh  correspondence,  w o 

have  already  spoken.  But  the  “ Bathers”  seems  to  mark  a 

listi  net  epoch  of  progre.s8  in  steel-engraving. 

Tho  comimisition  of  the  picture  is  very  simple.  It  repre- 
sents a darkly  embowered  stretch  of  still  water,  and  a n»- 
krd  boy,  with  his  back  to  tho  spectator,  and  with  arms  out- 
stretclied  to  balance  himself  for  a spring,  sLaiuls  upon  i® 
shonlders  of  another  boy  hidden  in  the  water  to  Ins  an 
pits.  Tlie  llesli  (|iiulity  and  modelling,  the  lithe  supple*'® 
of  the  young  figure,  the  delicately  balanced  po®®’  ***  A 
reproduced  with  .such  freedom,  vigor,  and  gahtlety  tM 
a little  distance  the  richness  audroundn^  and  hard* 
the  engraving  wonderfully  replace  the  picture.  The 
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THE  HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
PnoTOOBAPiiTO  BY  NoTMAH,  Albant. — [Sm  Paoe  243.] 


CARTER  HARRISON,  RE-ELECTED  MAYOR  OF  CHICAGO. 

PlKrTOOBArllKB  BY  Gf.IIBIQ. 


THE  BILLIARD  CHAMPION. 

Thk  late  Billiard  Tournament  at  Chicago,  which  resulted  in  a 
decisive  victOrj’  for  Jacob  Schaefer  over  Mavrice  Vignafx,  the 
most  celebrated  player  of  France,  has  given  rise  to  consiiierable 
bickering  among  devotees  of  the  game.  It  is  asserted  that  some 
experts  claim  that  it  was  understood  from  the  outset  that  Schaefer 
was  to  win,  in  order  to  create  interest  in  future  matches,  and  that 
ViGNACx  purposely  missed  several  easy  shots  when  Schaefer  was 
playing  with  luck  against  him.  This  is  hardly  credible,  and  Vi- 
ONAtfx’s  evident  chagrin  at  losing  the  first  prize  and  the^w^rld 
championship  indicates  that  the  match  was  fairly  pla^^" 

ViGSAtrx  complains  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  cci’n'fLjet  of  the  au- 
dience, and  of  their  boisterous  applause  when  P;  Iiakfui  was  making 
eood  runs  Ho  «nvw  th-it  the  noisy  d-'  ition.s,  clHpjting  of 

u oV.''sJ<r  ■ ■ • 'Unerved  him,  and 

made  it  almov.  imp.,  >it.le  for  bun  to  mai  .mill  the  coolness  requi- 
site for  good  piav.  He  seems  to  liave  good  ground  for  complaint 
in  this  respect ; and  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  control  the 
sympathies  of  an  interested  audience,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  insure  fair  play  in  this  as  in  every  other  manner  to  the  foreigner. 


THREE  MAYORS. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland  have  each  elected  a Demo- 
cratic  Mavor.  The  success  of  Mr.  Stephens  in  Cincinnati  is  con- 
sidered a'victorv  for  Mr.  I’esi>i.eton,  and  as  giving  that  gentleman 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Oliio.  The  Chicago  elec- 
tion was  also  considered  an  impoit-mt  turning-point  for  tlie  Dem- 
ocrats who  wished  by  carrying  the  local  election  now  to  secure 
the  Lake  Citv,  and  with  her  the  State,  in  1884.  Next  to  that  a vic- 
tory now  was  deemed  an  important  step  toward  the  Gubernatorial 
boom  for  the  Mavor-elect.  Already  the  strongest  Democratic  pa- 
pers  in  the  State  are  hoisting  the  name  of  Harriso-n  for  Governor, 


JACOB  SCHAEFER,  VICTOR  IN  THE  CHICAGO  BILLIARD 
TOURNAMENT.— PiioTOGBAniKi,  by  Falk. 


and  should  the  Democratic  National  Convention  meet  in  Chicago 
the  boom  will  be  intensified. 

Besides  Mr.  Harrison,  who  now  enters  upon  a third  term  as 
Mayor,  ten  Republican  and  eight  Democratic  Aldermen  were  elect- 
ed in  Chicago,  leaving  the  complexion  of  tlie  Council  twenty-one 
Democrats  to  fifteen  Republicans.  The  rest  of  the  general  ticket 
is  Democratic. 

In  Cincinnati  the  Democrats  elected  not  only  the  Mayor,  bat 
twelve  candidates  on  the  general  ticket.  The  Republicans  elected 
three.  The  Mayor,  Police  Judge,  and  Prosecuting  Attonu^v  elect 
were  indoi-scd  by  the  saloon-keepers  and  brewers,  and  eight  of 
those  elected  wore  indorsed  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Association. 
The  Conneii  will  stand  twenty-six  Republicans  and  twenty-four 
DenuK-rats.  Tlic  School  Board  remains  Democratic. 

The  Democi-atic  clean  sweep  in  Cleveland  was  not  a surprise. 
The  Republicans  had  conceded  the  election  to  their  opponents  lie- 
fore  a vote  was  cast.  Last  spring  the  Democrats  carried  their 
ticket  by  over  2200  majority  in  the  first  flusli  of  anger  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  and  .saloon  men  over  the  pas.sagc  of  the  Pond  law. 
This  same  cause,  added  to  otliers,  gave  tliem  the  Congressional 
ticket  in  the  fall  bv  6000  majority.  This  spring  it  was  thought 
that  the  old  trouble  miglit  hove  been  allayed  somewhat,  and  that 
a considerable  part  of  the  Germans  would  quietly  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  The  result  has  sliown  tills  to  be  a fallacy,  as  the 
Democrats  have  carried  tlie  day  by  a large  majority.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  a great  deal  of  work  was  done.  There  was  less  ex- 
citement than  usual,  as  tlie  people  at  large  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
enthusiastic.  In  tlie  ward  tickets  consideraWc  scratching  was 
done  from  local  causes.  The  Repul.licans  so  clearly  conced^  the 
election  of  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  that  llioy  did  not  gather  to 
hear  the  returns  read,  while  the  Democrats  tilled  the  City  Armoiy 
to  overflowing.  The  victors  are  very  loud  in  their  boasts  that  tliey 
have  come  to  stay.  Hint  they  will  elect  a Governor  in  the  fall,  and 
elect  a President  in  1884. 


J.  HrffARIJSY,  MAYOR-ELECT  OF  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
pHOTOOBArnn*  by  Fowambb. 


THOMAS  J.  STEPHENS,  MAYOR-ELECT  OP  CINCINNATL 
Piiotoobapubp  by  Lakby. 
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THE  CINCINNATI  DRAMATIC  FESTIVAL— PREPARING  SCENERY.— Drawn  bt  H.  F.  Far-nt. 
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VINEY’S  CONVERSION  AND 
COURTSHIP, 
an’  ov  co’sc  it  means  ’oman  too — 

‘BIcet  is  de  man  who  ne'er  cuiisciiM 
By  ill  advice  ter  walk, 

Kor  Ktiinds  in  sinners’  ways,  nor  sits 
Wliar  -men  ungodly  talk.’ 

Dat’s  de  p’int,  Vinoy — men  ungodly.  Cat’s  what 
Jack  Clianey  is — ungodly.  An’  I couldn’t  liave 
him  at  my  party ; he  would  jes’  be  de  fly  in  de 
’intment.” 

“Jack  don’t  do  nothin’  wrong,’’  muttered  his 
champion. 

“ Oh  no ! lie  didn’t  fight  chickens  las’  Sunday 
wid  Tom  Kinkle  in  actile  sight  o’  de  moniinents 
in  de  cimetery,  did  he  ?’’  said  Ally,  crushingly. 

What  tattle-tale  brought  dat  ter  yo’  years  V” 

“’Twarn’t  no  tattle-tale;  it  wore  de  godliest 
man  in  de  church — Elder  Buford.” 

“I  roought  ’a  knowed  it.  I allays  did  hate 
dot  ole  ’coon.” 

“ Dera  as  hates  is  in  danger  o’  hell  fire.” 

“Take  keer,  den,  dat  you  don’t  hate  Jack 
Chaney,”  cried  Viney,  quick  as  a cat. 

“I  ’clar  ter  goodness  I don’t,  Viney.  I own.s 
Jaok  is  a nice,  outspoken  chap  ez  ever  I seen, 
an’  ef  he  war  on’y  a child  o’  grace,  I could  shout 
fur  joy.  An’  ter  show  you  I don’t  b’ar  no  malice, 
ril  let  you  fix  up  a nice  plate  o’  goodies  when  I 
has  my  quiltin’,  an’  sen’  ’em  ter  him  in  a fricn’ly 
sperrit.” 

Viney  laughed.  “All  right,  Sis  Ally;  an’  I’ll 
do  all  I kin  ter  he’p  you  git  ready  fur  your  quilt- 
in’, fur  I knows  you  means  ter  make  a gre’t  occa- 
sion ov  it.” 

“De  gre’test,”  said  Ally,  “dat  hez  been  seen 
in  dcj<e  parts  senoe  slavery  times.” 

When  Ally  said  this  it  meant  something.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  “ companies,”  all  ex- 
tremely comfortable  in  plan  and  execution,  and 
the  rumor  that  she  was  bent  on  outdoing  herself 
at  the  coming  “ quiltin’  ” made  the  mouths  water 
of  those  who  were  bidden  to  the  feast.  Ally  was, 
indeed,  a hospitable  .soul ; and  she  had  good  right 
to  be,  for  the  “ Phil  Hancocks”  were  the  most  im- 
portant people  in  the  colored  community.  Jolly 
tastes  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  pious  convic- 
tions, and  somehow,  in  spite  of  Elder  Buford,  they 
had  always  managed  to  keep  on  the  sunny  side  of 
religion ; and  besides  being  jolly  and  young,  our 
friends  were  rich — oh ! crowning  touch  ! Uncle 
Phil  “ druv  a team”  for  a gentleman  who  paid 
him  thirty  dollars  a month,  and  Ally  when  in 
need  had  only  to  announce  to  the  ladies  of  Happy 
Hollow  that  she  was  ready  to  do  up  their  laces, 

^ r . pi  uiduii  for  embroidery,  to  find  her  hands 
f It  nut  bo  s«uu  ouririeuda 
laid  up  eny  money ; but  they  did  better — they  en- 
joyed it.  Uncle  Phil,  indeed,  sometimes  shook 
his  head  over  “ de  way  money  burnt  in  his  pock- 
ets,” but,  after  all,  he  was  not  far  behind  Ally  in 
hospitable  feelings,  and  the  flatteries  of  his  friends 
upheld  him. 

“Phil  says  ter  me  ter-day,”  remarked  Ally,  ns 
she  and  Viney  sat  beating  cake  for  the  party,  each 
with  a sinewy  hand  in  a great  wooden  tray  of 
creamy  golden  batter — “ Phil  says  dat  dc  money 
dis  ’ll  cos’,  fust  an’  last,  would  ermos’  put  a new 
L to  de  house ; an’  we  is  cramped  fur  room,  no 
doubt  on’t.  But  I sny.s,  ‘Never  min’,  Phil ; dc  L 
’ll  take  keer  o’  itself.  I ain’t  been  er-talkin’ 
’bout  dis  quiltin'  party  ten  year  for  nothin’.  Dc 
time  has  come,  an’  Happy  Hollow  is  er-gwine  ter 
sec  style.  ’ ” 

II. 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Sis  Ally,  Uncle 
Phil,  Viney,  and  a graceless  grandchild  called 
Tobc,  who  promised  to  give  as  much  trouble  as 
Viney  in  the  years  to  come.  He  was  on  his  best 
behavior  now,  for  the  day  of  the  party  had  at  last 
rolled  round,  and  only  a few  final  touches  remain- 
ckI  to  be  given.  Viney  drew  up  a great  bucket  of 
flowere,  picked  the  day  before,  and  hung  down  the 
well  to  keep  fresh,  and  decorated  the  front  room ; 
Ally  iced  her  last  cake;  Uncle  Phil  went  off  on 
an  errand ; while  Tobe  occupied  his  morning 
chiefly  in  grinning  and  washing  himself  behind 
the  well.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  guests  as- 
sembled, brethren  and  sisters  coming  together. 
This  was  an  innovation,  as  the  brethren  usually 
strolled  in  about  supper-time,  doing  little  more 
than  show  their  prowess  as  trencher-men.  But 
Ally  insisted  on  the  change.  “ It  ’ll  make  things 
livelier,”  she  said,  astutely. 

Her  cabin  had  been  swept  and  garnished  until 
it  shone  with  cleanliness.  There  were  only  two 
rooms ; but  one  was  adorned  with  a grand  piece 
of  furniture,  the  very  pride  of  Ally’s  heart — a 
mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  glittering  with  brass 
handles,  and  surmounted  by  an  old-fashioned  mir- 
ror. In  l>oth  there  were  bits  of  carpet  on  the 
flwrs,  pictures  cut  from  the  newspapers  hanging 
against  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  white  curtains 
fluttering  at  the  windows. 

Uncle  Phil  stood  in  the  doorway,  hands  extend- 
ed, a twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  same  woi-ds  of  wel- 
come for  all.  Ally,  regardless  of  the  weather, 
wn.H  an-ayed  in  a goitrous  crimson  alpaca,  but- 
toned tightly  across  her  plump  bust.  On  her  head 
slio  wove  a wi-eath  of  roses,  one  enormous  red 
“fliant  of  Battle”  being  planted  just  above  lier 
ft.iehcad  with  startling  effect.  Thi.s  co.<^tHrae  she 
wore  and  loved,  not  only  loved,  bitt  rejoiced  in,  and 
was  by  no  mcan.s  unpleasing  to  look  on  with  her 
beaming  smiles,  gleaming  wdiire  teeth,  and  happy 
air  of  consciousness.  Tin:  “ comjtany.”  you  may 
be  sure,  was  gotten  up  in  its  bc.st.  All  the  finery 
in  Happy  Hollow  was  brought  out  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion.  It  was  soon  evident  that  “ .Sister  El- 
sie” in  a “black  graiiadeer,”  with  a largo  white 
turkey-tail  fan  in  Tier  hand,  was  to  fake  tfic  palm 
for  tiptop  elegance ; but  there  was  a pink  muslin 
of  a swat  satisfactory  cut,  and  u white  dimity 
that  qiada  Vlney’s  eyes  dance ; and  none  wa.s  so 
Id  ftfl  ot  setUng  off  her  costume  with  a 
a of  1^,  a''klring  of  beads, 
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or  a dangling  ear-ring.  And  though  the  whole 
effect  was  slightly  suggestive  of 

“ Some  in  rugs. 

And  some  in  tags. 

And  some  in  velvet  gowns,” 

it  was  fe.stal  in  the  extreme ; so  much  so  tliat  Eld- 
er Bufonl — restless,  uneasy  soul ! — feared  a spir- 
it of  worldliue.s8  was  creeping  into  the  Happy 
Hollow  “ professors,”  and  suggested  to  Preacher 
Simi)kins  that  he  preach  a sermon  on  “ dress  an’ 
damnation  widont  furder  delay.” 

Brother  Simpkins,  a guileless  - looking,  white- 
haired  old  man,  whose  expre8.sion  seemed  to 
struggle  between  one  of  cheerful  kindliness  and 
anxious  care,  smiled,  but  would  make  no  promise. 
In  fact,  he  had  himself  to-day  sacriticed  to  the 
vanities,  and  was  disposed  to  look  with  charity  on 
fellow-sinners,  thougli  he  imped  (good  man !)  tli.at 
few  suffered  as  he  did.  He  wore  a pair  of  wide 
flapping  kei-sey  trousers,  home-made  and  of  ea.sy 
fit.  So  far  so  good ; but  bis  upper  half  was  clad 
in  a tight — very  tiglit — c-oat  of  the  kind  known 
ns  swallow-tail,  the  gift  of  some  former  master. 
Time  was  when  it  hung  agreeably  on  tlie  preach- 
er’s spare  figure,  but  with  years  liad  come  pounds. 
The  poor  man  grew  corpulent,  and  his  fine  coat  i 
had  no  more  “give”  to  it  than  Elder  Buford’s 
theology.  His  soul  was  now  distracUsl  with  won- 
dering whether  the  buttons  would  bold  during 
the  long  evening,  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  for- 
l)ear  eating  that  the  strain  on  the  broadcloth 
should  not  be  too  great,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  best  to  slinmelessly  unbutton  liiinsclf  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feast,  and  enjoy  it  like  a man. 

1 tear  be  loaned  to  the  hitter  course,  for  tlie 
guests  all  knew  that  the  hour  of  the  supper  was 
likely  to  be  a se-ason  of  joy.  One  “ brother”  was 
overheard  to  whisper  to  a “si.ster”  that  he  had 
“starved  himself  sence  yistiddy  so’s  ter  do  full 
jestice  to  Ws  Ally’s  cookin’.”  And  though  the 
sister  put  her  kinky  head  on  one  side,  and  inti- 
mated that  Brother  ’Arrison  “ ought  ter  be 
ashamed  o’  lii.sself,”  it  was  noticed  that  she  cast 
longing  glances  through  the  open  door  into  the 
next  room,  where  the  supper  was  laid.  The  long 
bible  was  covered  with  a white  clotli.  “None  o’ 
yo’  po’  white  trasli  linen,”  Ally  would  .say,  “ but 
ginuine  damask,  nut  ter  be  beat  in  dis  town  nor 
de  nex’  one.” 

The  supply  of  crockery  was  made  abundant 
by  contributions  from  friends,  who  felt  tliemselves 
honored  in  “ assisting”  in  ever  so  small  a way  at 
such  an  entertainment.  All  the  treasured  pieces 
of  “chancy”  from  the  different  cabins  were 
brought  forwai-d — “ chancy”  which  had  Iveen  ob- 
tiiiucd  eitlier  by  gift  or — well— othcrwi.se  from 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  p.ost.  Some  of 
(heaa  were  very  beautiful,  but  their  Ijcauty  shone 
imrocognized  among  the  glittering  new  pewter 
spoons  and  picayune  tumblers  in  which  Uncle 
Phil  had  invested  for  tlie  occasion.  Tlie  table 
was  already  ornanionted  witli  cakes  of  goodly 
size,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats.  That  part  of  the 
supper  which  was  to  be  served  liot  was  still  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  cooking.  In  this  room 
Viney,  in  her  best  dress — an  outgrown  pink  calico 
— presided  clieerfully.  Slie  was  as  g<x)d  as  gold 
at  such  times,  unless  good  for  nothing  by  reason 
of  a freak  of  temper  or  sweet  native  indolence. 
To-day,  however,  all  was  going  right.  She  hov- 
ered undismayed  round  the  open  fire-place  witli 
its  crackling  logs,  from  whence  savory  odors 
came.  And  small  wonder ! From  the  cranes  in 
the  wide  chimney  swung  a chicken  stew  d la 
Hancock,  and  a pot  of  gumbo  fit  for  the  heroes 
of  Homer;  in  an  enormous  tin  coffee-pot  coffee 
was  being  dripped  ; and  on  a spit  in  front  of  the 
glowing  coals,  with  a “creeper”  or  small  oven 
under  him  to  catch  the  rieli  dripping.s,  wa.s  a 
lordly  turkey,  a wild  gobbler  which  Phil  liad  kill- 
ed  the  Sunday  before,  in  the  teeth,  so  to  speak, 
of  tlie  law  and  the  gospel.  He  not  only  profaned 
the  Sabbath,  but  scouted  the  enactment  of  the 
Legislature  which  liad  forbidden  tlie  sliooting  of 
game  during  August.  One  of  the  doubting  .sis- 
ters had  gone  to  Preacher  Simpkins  to  know  what 
he  thought  as  to  “ dc  Lord’s  people  lie’pin’  ter 
cat  dat  ar  turkey.”  Preacher  Simpkins  was  found 
to  hold  advanced  views.  “ Well,  sister,”  he  said, 

“ I ain’t  no  ways  a predjist  man.  I likes  ter  see 
jestice  done — jestice  to  Brother  Pliil,  an’ jestice  ter 
de  turkey  gobbler,  an’  jestice  tor  de  brefhcrinir 
an’  de  sisters  what  anticerpates  ter  piirtake  ov 
him.  An’  while  I wouldn't  licv  ncd  to  Brother  Phil, 
‘Kill  dal  fowl,’ still  he  is  at  de  present  as  dead 
as  a do’  nail,  and  dar’s  no  puttin’  dc  life  back  in 
him,  so  I jes’  says  dis.  Let  de  Lord’s  people  en- 
joy liim,  an’  say  notliin’,  ’cep’ii’  ter  thank  dc  Lord 
fur  makin’  sich  ciittcrs.” 

So  there  the  turkey  swung  before  Ally’s  fire, 
seeming  to  preserve  bis  dignity  even  under  the 
process  of  being  “ done  brown.”  Tobe,  who  glo- 
ried in  his  office,  kept  him  constantly  turning, 
*»nd  as  he  displayed  first  bis  broad  front,  and  then 
Ills  shapely  back,  he  seemed  mildly  to  imiuire  if 
ever  before  had  been  seen  such  a glorious  devel- 
opment. From  time  to  time  Viney  basted  him 
with  her  plump  hands,  and  as  often  as  she  did 
so  Tolm  observed,  with  a blissful  grin,  “ Him 
gwine  ter  taste  good,  «Ao’.” 

Poor  viney ! V ery  hot,  very  bu.sy,  she  gleaned 
what  amiisenicnt  she  could  from  the  scraps  of 
conversation  that  floated  through  the  open  door. 
Klie  was  conscious  tliat  she  did  not  stand  liigli  in 
the  mind  of  the  assembly,  and  the  girl  felt  her 
isolation,  though  she  tossed  lier  head  over  it. 

“ I s’pose  dey  is  all  elected  fur  salvation,”  .she 
mused,  “an’  ole  &itan  liisself  wouldn’t  dar  ter 
meddle  wid  dat  crowd.”  And  Viney  might  have 
felt  herself  shut  out  from  companionship  with 
her  kind  but  for  a saving  remembrance  of  Tobe. 

“ He’s  a limb,  dat  boy  is,”  she  reflected,  gazing 
sternly  on  him  as  he  “ locomoUnl”  the  turkey, 
“ an’  ef  I didn’t  hab  an  eye  on  him  he’d  git  de 
liver  an’  gizzard  in  spite  o’  me,  even  if  dey  was 
half  done,  an’  hot  as  de  Bad  Man’s  fires.” 

Hero  Viney  did  Tobe  injustice.  The  noble 
rouUi  preferred  coming  in  for  the  “pickings” 
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rather  than  trusting  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
“ stealings.” 

“ Sis  Ally”  was  in  high  feather.  Her  quilt  was 
spread  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  quilters’ 
needles  flew  through  the  shining  fabric.  It  prom- 
ised to  be  finished  by  “ sundown,”  wliicli  also 
meant  snpper-tirae.  The  “ brothers”  assisted  in 
the  quilting  by  threading  the  needles  for  the  “ sis- 
ters,” both  parties  attitudinizing  in  their  best 
company  manners.  Whenever  a sister  received 
a needle  she  made  a point  of  doing  so  between  her 
tliurnb  and  forefinger,  while  the  others  were  held 
straight  out,  as  a public  evidence  that  the  owner 
“ knowed  how  ter  behave  herse’f  in  serciety.” 

“ S’posc  we  take  a little  breathin’  spell,”  said 
Sister  Elsie,  as  the  work  grew  warm,  “ an’  let’s 
onroll  de  quilt,  ef  Sister  Ally  is  accommodatin’, 
an’  take  a look  at  it.” 

“ Ter  be  sho’,”  cried  Sis  Ally ; and  in  a mo- 
ment tlie  nimble  brothel's  had  unrolled  the  light 
fraine,  and  the  quilt  in  all  its  beauty  was  unfold- 
ed before  the  admiring  eyes  of  Sis  Ally’s  com- 
pany. It  was  a magnificent  affair.  Every  shade 
of  shimmering  silk,  every  pattern  of  glorious  bro- 
cade, every  color  of  heaven-caught  dye,  seemed  to 
blend  in  the  shining  wliole — “ a harmony  in  rain- 
bow,” it  might  have  been  called ; and  the  only 
wonder  was  how  so  many  fine  bits  of  color  had 
ever  fluttered  into  Ally’s  homely  nest.  In  truth, 
the  silk  quilt  had  its  beginning  long  ago  in  a fine 
old  Southern  mansion  wben  Ally  was  a ‘Ueeny 
gal.”  Her  mistress,  wishing  to  train  her  as  a 
maid  for  her  little  daughter,  taught  her  to  read 
and  to  sew.  Ally  was  fond  of  recalling  those 
days,  and  of  telling  how  the  quilt  came  to  be  in 
her  posse.ssion. 

“ I hated  my  spcilin’-book,  an’  I hated  my  patch- 
work,”  slie  said;  “but  ole  mis'  she  kep’  me  at 
work,  a-rappin’  iny  head  wid  her  gold  thimble  ef 
I .so  much  ez  yawned.  Hut  when  I saw  how  han- 
som dat  silk  quilt  was  gwine  ter  be,  I got  ter 
wi.shin’  it  wuz  mine.  Fust  I thought  Pd  finish  it 
np  for  to  spread  over  my  big  doll  dat  little  missy 
give  me  de  Christmas  befo’;  den  it  seemed  as  ef 
Pd  like  ter  sleep  under  it  myse’f,  jes’  for  de  grand- 
eur ov  it.  An’  it  grew  bigger  an’  bigger  in  my 
mind  till  I decides  dat  ef  it  u-m  mine,  I’d  save  it 
fur  my  weddin’  quilt;  fur  I wuz  a miglity  onre- 
gcnci'ate  young ’un,”  said  Sis  Ally,  incautiously, 
“an’  my  liead  was  always  a-runnin’  on  things  it 
didn’t  have  no  call  to  meddle  wid.” 

Brother  Buford  groaned  slightly ; and  a sub- 
dued chuckle  from  Viney  in  the  next  room  show- 
ed tliat  she  bad  overheard  the  rash  admission, 
and  scoreil  one  against  Sis  .\lly. 

“ .\l  las’,”  continued  that  worthy  matron,  im- 
pre.-i.>iively,  “ at  las’  d<ir  cotne  a day.  Lor’ ! Lor’ ! 

I remembers  it  cz  of  it  wuz  yisterday.  Dar  w uz 
ole  mis’  in  her  big  cheer  by  dc  winder  sorter 
dozin’  like ; an’  dar  wuz  me  a-settin’  on  a three- 
legged  stool  t'other  side  o’  de  room,  a-putiin’  de  1 
yaller  an’  de  red  an’  de  liclack  pieces  o’  silk  ter- 
geddor,  an’  a-wonderin’  whedder  her  or  me  wuz 
de  mo.s’  likely  ter  sleep  under  hit;  an’  dar  wuz 
Uncle  Tobe — Tobe  yonder  is  his  gran’chile ; Un- 
cle Tobe  he  looked  in  at  de  do’,  sneakin’  like,  an’ 
sez  he,  ‘ Ally,’  sez  he,  jes’  as  dough  he  war  skeerd 
— er-whisperiu’  he  wuz — ‘ Ally,’  sez  he.  ‘ Sar,’ 
.sez  I,  never  stnrrin’  er  inch,  but  er-prickin’  up 
my  years  fass  enuff,  I kin  tell  yer — ‘sar,’  sez  I. 
Sez  he,  ‘ Ally,  cibifiV’zashun  hab  tooken  place;  de 
Yankees  dun  kum,  chile,’ sez  he;  an’  I des.scr 
grabbed  up  de  quilt,  .scraps  an’  all,  an’  I went 
like  or  streak  cr  lightnin’  fur  daddy’s  cabin,  an’ 

I snatch  up  my  bes’  clothes,  an’  him  his’n,  an’  de 
way  we  went  fur  de  sojers  you  never  seed,  an’ 

I hain’t  seed  ole  mis’  and  she  liain’t  seed  her 
quilt  sence.  I didn’t  hab  it  fur  my  weddin’ 
quilt,”  concluded  Ally,  with  a jolly  laugh,  “ be- 
kase  I never  got  pieces  enuff  to  finish  it ; but  Ps 
been  beggin’  ’em  right  an’  lef  fur  a good  many 
years ; an’  here’s  de  quilt.” 

“ The  Egyptians  sliell  be  spoiled,”  pronounced 
Brother  Buford,  in  a strong  voice.  “ Thus  spoke 
the  prophet — thus  it  wuz  done.” 

“ Well,  I will  say,  Sister  Ally,”  cried  Sister  El- 
sie, “ dat  dar  ain’t  a queen  under  de  skies  could 
hab  a prettier  spread  to  sleep  under.” 

“ Maybe  you’ll  give  it  to  Viney  fur  lier  wed- 
din’ quilt,”  spoke  up  Sister  Car’liiie  Elizabeth, 
who  was  a new-comer  in  Happy  Hollow,  and  rath- 
er given  to  making  unseasonable  remarks. 

“May  dc  day  be  fur  away!’!  ejaculated  Ally. 
"Dough  to  be  sho’,”  she  added,  peii.sively,  “our 
Viiiey’s  got  to  be  had  an  eye  on,  now  she’s  gittin’ 
to  lie  growed  up.  Ixx>k  at  her  to-day  iu  dut  pink 
calico  ov  hem.  It  needs  a-lcttin’  out,  and  a-put- 
tin’  in,  and  a-makin’  over  gin’ally,  an’  I ’ain't  got  a 
piece  ov  elotli  like  it  no  bigger  dan  my  thumb.” 

“ I’ve  got  a piece  o’  pink  caliker  to  wliiclien 
you’s  welcome,”  said  Sister  Elsie.  “ It  ain’t  no 
way  diff’rcnt  from  hem  ’ceptiu’  in  figgor.” 

“ Thank  you  kindly,  sister ; I’ll  do  as  much  for 
you  some  day.  De  trouble  is  dat  Viney  lias  shot 
up  so  sudden  ter  be  a woman  dat  siie  fonn’  me 
onperpared.  It  makes  me  feel  ole  an’  compressed 
jes’  ter  look  at  de  chile.” 

“ I onderstan’  she’s  got  a beau,  too,”  says  Sister 
Car’line  Elizabeth,  with  a giggle — “ Mr.  Jack 
C’baney  by  name.” 

“ W ell,  he  do  hang  roun’  Viney  considerable,” 
ack^owleilged  All.v,  with  a sigh.  “He’s  always 
fetednn’  her  sugar  - cane  and  goober  pease,  and 
wantin’  ter  take  her  to  parties ; and  it  goes  agin 
me  hard  ter  sec  her  busted  out  o’  dat  ar  caliker 
right  before  his  eyes.” 

“ Jack  Chaney,”  said  Elder  Buford,  severely, 

“ is  a wild  fellow — a wild  fellow.  He  is  one  of 
the  sinner  folks  wot  plays  kyards  and  dances — 
fights  coeks.  He  comes  to  meetin’  Sunday  arter 
Sunday,  an’  de  preaebin’  ov  de  Word  don’t  have 
no  more  effect  on  him  dan  so  much  cold  water 
poured  on  ouryaller  dog  to  cure  him  ob  de  mange.” 

“ Weil,  well,”  said  Preacher  Simpkins.  “ let  us 
not  forget  charity  to  dc  weaker  bredren.” 

“Brother  Simpkins,”  said  Brother  Buford, 
“ I’vo  done  been  a-liftin’  uiy  voice  in  testimony 
a-gwine  on  twenty  years  next  Christmas,  and  I 
’ain’t  neber  seen  no  good  kuin  ob  flyin’  in  de 
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Lord’s  face,  an’  a -dancin’  an’  a -playin’  kyards 
just  as  dough  He  had  not  kinn  down  in  fire  and 
brimstone  ’inongst  de  pine-trees  ob  Lib’nus ” 

There  is  no  telling  where  Brother  Buford’s  elo- 
quence miglit  not  liave  landed  them  if  Preacher 
Simpkins  liad  not  raised  his  hand. 

“Stop  right  dar,  brudder.  Dc  Lord  ain’t  no 
way  connected  wid  brimstone,  seein’  dat  dat  ar- 
ticle belongs  to  de  debil — and  it’s  false  doctrine 
to  say  dat  it  belongs  to  de  Lord ; an’  false  doc- 
trine, bredren,  will  slay  a sinner’s  soul  quick  as 
cliain-lighinin’.” 

“ Dat’s  de  troof,”  said  Sis  Allv,  heartily,  “ an’ 
it’s  on  account  ob  dat  dat  I first  sot  my  rijind  to 
be  ’mongst  dc  elec’.  I warn’t  gwine  to  be  layin’ 
roun’  loose  on  Judgment  Day,  an’  run  de  risk  ob 
havin’  my  soul  turned  into  a goat,  and  sent  gal- 
lopin’ down  de  slopes  ob  hell !” 

Here  the  company  looked  dismal,  and  a few 
groans  were  heard  ; but  cheerfulness  was  restored 
as  Viney’s  voice  from  the  inner  room  exclaimed, 
“ Dis  turkey’s  about  ready  ter  take  off,  Tobe ; an’ 
my ! don’t  be  smell  licabenly !” 

[to  UK  OONTINUm] 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

By  professor  W.  G.  SUMNER. 

IX. 

ON  THE  CASE  OF  A CERTAIN  MAN  WHO 
IS  NEVER  THOUGHT  OF. 

Thk  type  and  formula  of  most  schemes  of  phi- 
lanthropy  or  humanitarianism  is  this : A and  B 
put  their  heads  together  to  decide  what  C shall  be 
made  to  do  for  D.  The  radical  vice  of  all  these 
schemes,  from  a sociological  point  of  view,  is  that 
C is  not  allowed  a voice  in  the  matter,  and  his  po- 
sition, cliaracter,  and  interests,  as  well  as  the  ulti- 
mate effects  on  society  through  C’s  interests,  are 
entirely  overlooked.  I call  C the  Forgotten  Man. 
For  once  let  us  look  him  up  and  consider  his  ease, 
for  the  cliaracteristic  of  all  social  doctors  is  that 
they  fix  their  minds  on  some  man  or  group  of  men 
whose  case  appeals  to  the  sympathies  and  the  im- 
agination, and  they  plan  remedies  addressed  to 
the  particular  trouble;  they  do  not  understand 
that  all  the  parts  of  society  bold  together,  and 
that  forces  which  are  sot  in  action  act  and  react 
througliout  tlie  whole  organism,  until  an  equilib- 
rium is  produced  by  a re-adjustment  of  all  inter- 
est.i  and  rights.  They  therefore  ignore  entirely 
the  source  from  which  they  must  draw  all  the  en- 
ergy which  they  employ  m their  remedies,  and 
they  ignore  all  the  effects  on  other  members  of 
society  tlian  tlie  ones  they  have  in  view.  They 
are  always  under  the  dominion  of  the  sujierstition 
of  government,  and,  forgetting  tliat  a government 
produces  nothing  at  all,  they  leave  out  of  sight 
the  first  fact  to  be  remembered  in  all  social  dis- 
cussion, tliat  the  state  can  not  get  a cent  from 
any  man  without  taking  it  from  some  other  man, 
and  this  latter  must  be  a man  who  has  proiiuced 
and  saved  it.  This  latter  is  the  Forgotten  Man. 

I The  friends  of  humanity  start  out  with  certain 
benevolent  feelings  toward  “ the  poor,”  “ the 

I weak,”  “ the  hilHirci-s,”  and  others  of  whom  they 
make  pets.  They  generalize  the.se  classes,  and 
romder  them  impersonal,  and  so  constitute  the 
classes  into  social  pets.  They  turn  to  other  class- 
es and  appeal  to  sympathy  and  generosity  and  to 
all  the  other  noble  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart.  Action  in  the  line  proposed  consists  in  a 
transfer  of  capital  from  the  better  off  to  the 
woree  off.  Capital,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  force  by  which  civilization  is  maintained  and 
carried  on.  The  same  piece  of  capital  can  not  be 
used  in  two  ways.  Every  bit  of  capital,  there- 
fore, which  is  given  to  a shiftless  and  inefficient 
member  of  society,  who  makes  no  return  for  it, 
is  diverted  from  a reproductive  use.  But  if  it 
was  put  to  reproductive  use,  it  would  have  to  be 
granted  in  wages  to  an  efficient  and  productive 
laborer.  Hence  the  real  sufferer  by  that  kind  of 
benevolence  which  consists  in  an  expenditure  of 
capital  to  protect  the  good-for-nothing  is  the  in- 
dustrious laborer.  Tlie  latter,  however,  is  never 
thouglit  of  in  this  connection.  It  is  assumed  tliat 
he  is  provided  for  and  out  of  the  account.  Such 
a notion  only  shows  how  little  true  notions  of  po- 
litical economy  have  as  yet  become  popularized. 
There  is  an  almost  invincible  prejudice  tliat  a man 
who  gives  a dollar  to  a beggar  is  generous  and 
kind-hearted,  but  that  a man  who  refuses  the  beg- 
gar and  jmts  the  dollar  in  a savings-bank  is  stingy 
and  mean.  Tlie  former  is  putting  capital  where 
it  is  very  sure  to  be  wasted,  and  where  it  will  be 
a kind  of  seed  for  a long  succession  of  future 
dollars,  which  must  be  wasted  to  ward  off  a great- 
er stmin  on  tlie  sympathies  than  would  have  been 
occasioned  by  a refusal  in  the  first  place.  Inas- 
much as  the  dollar  might  have  been  turned  into 
capital  and  given  to  a laborer  who,  while  earning 
it,  would  have  reproduced  it,  it  must  be  retarded  as 
taken  from  the  latter.  When  a millionaire  gives 
a dollar  to  a beggar  the  gain  of  utility  to  the  beg- 
gar is  enormous,  and  the  loss  of  utility  to  the 
millionaire  is  insignificant.  Generally  the  discus- 
sion is  allowed  to  rest  there.  But  if  the  million- 
aire makes  capital  of  the  dollar,  it  must  go  uiwn 
the  labor  market  as  a demand  for  pr^uctive 
services.  Hence  there  is  another  party  in  i«tar- 
est — the  person  who  supplies  productive  services. 
There  always  are  two  parties.  The  second  one  is 
always  the  Forgotten  Man,  and  any  one  who  wants 
to  truly  understand  the  matter  in  question  muM 
go  and  seareli  for  the  Forgotten  Man.  He  will  be 
found  to  l>c  worthy,  industrious,  independent,  ana 
self-supporting.  He  is  not  technically  “ 

“ weak” ; he  minds  his  own  business,  and  mak« 
no  complaint.  Consequently  the  philanthropis 
never  think  of  him,  and  trample  on  him. 

W c hear  a great  deal  of  schemes  for  ” improv- 
ing the  condition  of  tlie  working-man.”  In  the 
United  States  the  further  down  we  go  in  the 
of  lal>or  the  greater  is  the  advantage  wtach  me 
laborer  iiu  . iLi  lii);:"  --’las.cs.  A hod-car- 
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ricr  or  digger  hero  can  by  one  day’s  labor  com- 
mand many  times  more  days’  lalmr  of  a carpenter, 
surveyor,  book-keeper,  or  doctor  than  an  unskilled 
laborer  in  Europe  could  command  by  one  day’s 
lal>or.  Tlie  same  is  true  in  a less  degree  of  the 
carpenter,  as  compared  with  the  book-keeper,  sur- 
veyor, and  doctor.  This  is  why  the  United  States 
is  the  great  country  for  the  unskilled  laborer. 
The  economic  conditions  all  favor  that  class. 
There  is  a great  continent  to  be  subdued,  and 
there  is  a fertile  soil  available  to  lalwr,  with 
scarcely  any  need  of  capitiil.  Hence  the  people 
who  have  the  strong  arms  have  what  is  most 
needed,  and  if  it  were  not  for  social  considera- 
tion, higher  education  would  not  pay.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  working-man  need.s  no  improvement 
in  his  condition  e.\copt  to  be  freed  from  the  par- 
asites who  are  living  on  him.  All  schemes  for 
patronizing  “ the  working  classes”  savor  of  con- 
descension. They  are  impertinent  and  out  of 
place  in  this  free  democracy.  There  is  not,  in 
fact,  any  such  state  of  things  or  any  such  relation 
as  would  make  projects  of  this  kind  appropriate. 
Such  projects  demoralize  both  parties,  flattering 
the  vanity  of  one  and  undermining  the  self-respect 
of  the  other. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  most  important 
to  notice  that  if  we  lift  any  man  up  we  must  have 
a fulcnim,  or  point  of  reaction.  In  society  that 
means  that  to  lift  one  man  up  we  push  another 
down.  The  schemes  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  interfere  in  the  competi- 
tion of  workmen  with  eacli  other.  Tlie  benefi- 
ciaries are  selected  by  favoritism,  and  are  apt  to 
be  those  who  have  recommended  tliemsclves  to 
the  friends  of  humanity  by  language  or  conduct 
which  docs  not  betoken  independence  and  energy ; 
those  who  suffer  a corresponding  depression  by 
the  interference  are  the  independent  and  self- 
reliant,  who  once  more  are  forgotten  or  passed 
over,  and  the  friends  of  humanity  once  more  ap- 
pear, in  their  zeal  to  help  somelmdy,  to  be  tramp- 
ling on  those  who  are  trying  to  help  themselves. 

Trades-unions  adopt  various  devices  for  raising 
wages,  and  those  who  give  their  time  to  philan- 
thropy are  interested  in  these  devices,  and  wish 
them  success.  They  fix  their  minds  entirely  on 
the  workmen  for  the  time  being  in  the  trade,  and 
do  not  take  note  of  any  other  workmen  as  in- 
terested in  the  matter.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
fight  is  between  the  workmen  and  their  employ- 
ers, and  it  is  believed  that  one  can  give  sympathy 
in  that  contest  to  the  workmen  without  feeling 
responsibility  for  anything  further.  It  is  soon 
seen,  however,  that  the  employer  adds  the  trades- 
union  and  .strike  risk  to  the  other  risks  of  his 
business,  and  settles'  down  to  it  philosophically. 
If.  now,  we  go  further,  wc  see  that  he  takes  it 
philosophically  because  he  has  passed  the  loss 
along  on  the  public.  It  then  appears  that  the 
public  wealth  has  l>een  diminished,  and  that  the 
danger  of  a trade  war,  like  the  danger  of  a revo- 
lution, is  a constant  reduction  of  the  well-being 
of  all.  So  far,  however,  we  have  seen  only  things 
which  could  lower  wages;  nothing  which  could 
raise  them.  The  employer  is  worried,  but  that 
does  not  raise  wages.  'The  public  loses,  but  the 
loss  goes  to  cover  extra  risk,  and  that  does  not 
raise  wages. 

A trades-union  raises  wages  (aside  from  the 
legitimate  and  economic  means  noticed  in  Paper 
No;  5)  by  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices 
who  may  be  taken  into  the  trade.  This  device 
acts  directly  on  the  supply  of  labor,  and  that 
produces  effects  on  wages.  If,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  is  limited,  some  are  kept  out 
who  want  to  get  in.  Those  who  are  in  have 
therefore  made  a monopoly,  and  constituted 
themselves  a privileged  class  on  a basis  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  old  privileged  aristocra- 
cies. But  whatever  is  gained  by  this  arrange- 
ment for  those  who  are  in,  is  won  at  a greater 
loss  to  those  who  are  kept  out.  Hence  it  is  not 
upon  the  masters  nor  upon  the  public  that  trades- 
unions  exert  the  pressure  by  which  they  raise 
wages.  It  is  upon  other  persons  of  the  labor 
class  who  want  to  get  into  the  trades,  but  not 
l>eing  able  to  do  so,  are  ptished  down  into  the 
unskilled  labor  class.  These  persona,  however, 
are  passed  by  entirely  without  notice  in  all  the 
discussions  almut  trades-unions.  They  are  the 
Forgotten  Men.  But  since  they  want  to  get  into 
the  trade  nn<l  win  their  living  in  it,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  they  arc  fit  for  it,  would  succeed  at 
it,  would  do  well  for  themselves  and  society  in  it 
— that  is  to  say,  that  of  all  persons  interested  or 
concerned,  they  most  deserve  our  sympathy  and 
attention. 

The  cases  already  mentioned  involve  no  legis- 
lation. Society,  however,  maintains  police,  sher- 
iffs, and  various  institutions,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  protect  people  against  themselves,  that  is, 
against  their  own  vices.  Almost  all  legislative 
effort  to  prevent  vice  is  really  protective  of  vice, 
because  all  such  legislation  saves  the  vicious  matt 
from  the  penalty  of  his  vice.  Nature’s  remedies 
against  vice  are  terrible.  She  removes  the  vic- 
tims without  pity.  A drunkard  in  the  gutter  is 
just  where  he  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  fitness 
and  tendency  of  things.  Nature  has  set  up  on 
him  the  process  of  decline  and  dissolution  by 
which  she  removes  things  which  have  survived 
their  usefulness.  Gambling  and  other  less  men- 
tionable  vices  carry  their  own  penalties  with 


iiow  we  never  can  annihilate  a penaltv. 
^n  only  divert  it  from  the  head  of  the  m'ai 
has  inclined  it  to  the  heads  of  others  wht 
not  incurred  it.  A vast  amount  of  “soci 
form  consists  in  just  this  operation.  Tin 
sequence  is  that  those  who  have  gone  a 
being  relieved  from  nature’s  fierce  discipli 
on  to  worse,  and  that  there  is  a constantlv  h 
burden  for  the  others  to  bear.  Who'  ai 
others?  When  we  see  a drunkard  in  the 
e pity  him.  If  a policeman  picks  him  i 
wy  that  society  has  interfered  to  save  hin 
iwn.shing  Society  is  a fine  word,  and  it  sa 
the  trouble  of  thinking.  The  industriou 


sober  workman  who  is  mulcted  of  a percentage 
of  his  day’s  wages  to  pay  the  policeman  is  the  one 
who  bears  the  penalty.  But  he  is  the  Forgotten 
Man.  He  pas.scs  by  and  is  never  noticed,  because 
he  has  behaved  himself,  fulfilleil  his  contracts, 
and  asked  for  nothing. 

The  fallacy  of  all  prohibitory,  sumptuary,  and 
moral  legislation  is  the  same.  A and  B deter- 
mine to  be  teetotalei-s,  which  is  often  a wise  de- 
termination, and  sometimes  a nece.ssary  one.  If 
A and  B are  moved  by  considerations  which  seem 
to  them  good,  that  is  enough.  But  A and  B put 
their  heads  together  to  get  a law  passed  which 
shall  force  C to  be  a teetotaler  for  the  sake  of  D, 
who  is  in  danger  of  drinking  too  much.  There 
is  no  pressure  on  A and  B.  They  are  having 
their  own  way,  and  they  like  it.  There  is  rarely 
any  pressure  on  D.  He  does  not  like  it,  and 
evades  it.  The  pressure  all  comes  on  C.  The 
question  then  arises.  Who  is  C?  He  is  the  man 
who  wants  alcoholic  liquors  for  any  honest  pur- 
pose whatsoever,  who  would  use  his  liberty  with- 
out abusing  it,  who  would  occasion  no  public 
question,  and  trouble  nobody  at  all.  He  is  the 
Forgotten  Man  again,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  drawn 
from  his  obscurity,  we  see  that  he  is  just  what 
each  one  of  us  ought  to  be. 


ON  THE  BAYOU  TECHE. 

Thk  subject  of  our  artist’s  sketch  on  page  249 
is  that  part  of  the  Bayou  Teche  which  lies  be- 
tween St.  Martinsville  and  Breaux  Bridge,  where 
the  expanse  of  water  narrows  considerably,  and 
the  live-oaks  on  either  bank  are  more  dense  than 
at  any  other  point.  The  correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Jiiiiex-Demoerat,  who  accompanies 
our  artist,  writes  of  this  part  of  the  bayou  : 

“ The  scenery  is  wilder,  as  the  cultivated  places 
at  most  points  are  some  hundred  yards  back  from 
the  water.  The  oaks,  with  here  and  there  a 
monarch  cypress,  assume  the  most  varied  shapes 
and  seemingly  impossible  attitudes — sometimes 
receding  from  the  bank  at  an  angle  of  fifty  de- 
grees, and  a little  further  on  stretching  their 
rugged  branches  far  out  over  the  water. 

“ There  is  little  or  no  underbrush,  and  this  af- 
fords delicious  vistas  through  the  heavy  trunks 
back  to  the  fields  beyond.  'The  oaks  in  their  new 
garniture  of  fresh  foliage,  and  patriarchal  in  their 
Mohammedan  beards  of  gray,  seem  to  laugh  at 
the  evanescent  changes  going  on  around  them. 
Solid,  strong,  apparently  eternal,  they  have  stood 
their  watch  over  the  teche,  have  sheltered  the 
man-eating  Altakapas  Indian  and  squaw,  have 
waved  their  arms  at  the  approach  of  the  Aca- 
dian boats  as  with  measured  stroke  their  sturdy 
navigators  came  slowly  along  to  give  new  life  to 
these  prairies,  and  awaken  tliese  forests  to  a day 
of  plenty.  The  story  of  Evangeline  is  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  bayou.  They  point  to  the 
church  at  St.  Martinsville  as  being  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  old  edifice  where  she  worshipped, 
and  Longvellow’s  story  has  touched  tender  chords 
among  those  the  history  of  whose  ancestors  he 
has  so  tenderly  written.” 


magnificent  Dramatic  Temple,  which  shall  be  the 
head-quarters  of  a dnimatic  school,  and  in  which 
each  year  dramatic  festivals  shall  be  held,  “more 
splendid  than  any  city  has  yet  attempted.” 

The  artistic  value  of  this  first  Dramatic  Festi- 
val can  not,  of  course,  be  determined  in  advance, 
but  it  should  be  a source  of  pleasure  to  every  in- 
telligent friend  of  the  drama  that  the  managers 
of  the  enterprise  have  billeil  Shakspeark  for  sev- 
en-eighths of  the  performances ; and  all  the  more 
so  because,  notwithstanding  the  recent  brilliant 
spurts  of  Balvini  and  Ko.ssr,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  general  tendency  of  di-amntic  art  in  this 
country  is  at  present  in  a Shakspearean  direc- 
tion. In  New  York  city  during  the  season  just 
closing  the  stage  has  exerted  itself  scarcely  at 
all  in  the  true  interest  of  the  draiiia — VVallack’s 
Theatre,  especially,  never  before  rated  the  capa- 
city of  its  patrons  so  low — and  the  inctroiiolis,  in 
this  respect,  represents  the  nation.  When,  there- 
fore, the  projectoi-s  of  this  Dramatic  Festival  an- 
nounce five  of  the  greatest  plays  of  the  gieatest 
playwright  for  successive  performances  in  a sin- 
gle week,  they  command  attention  and  deserve 
gratitude.  So  many  dramas  get  out  of  date ; but 
the  classic  are  beyond  the  caprices  of  fashion. 
So  many  dramas  are  not  worth  a rehearsal ; but 
SnAKSPfURE’s  give  laws  to  criticism  itself,  and, 
moreover,  were  written  for  the  e.x{)ress  purpose 
of  being  acted  on  the  public  stage.  Acted  inad- 
equately they  usually  are,  and  perhaps  it  is  too 
much  to  hope  for  many  actors  who  can  interpret 
Shaksspeare,  as  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  many 
painters  who  can  interpret  nature;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  interpret  him  by  this  living  presentation 
is  the  only  way  in  which  his  almost  superhuman 
wisdom  will  ever  be  made  known  to  the  masses 
of  mankind.  G.  W.  Sheldon. 


THE  CINCINNATI  DRAMATIC 
FESTIYAL. 

To  New-Yorkers,  at  least,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Cincinnatians  conceive  a gmiid  artistic 
project,  and  the  success  with  which  they  execute 
it,  arc  matters  of  some  surprise.  We  do  not 
know  what  expril  de  eorjM  is  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  understand  it.  We  are  for  ever  and 
ever  getting  ready  to  set  up  a Washingto.v  statue 
in  Wall  Street,  and  then,  after  all,  we  back  out 
of  the  business ; while  as  for  a pedestal  for  the 
Bartholdi  Liberty  light-house,  our  gi-andchildren, 
when  hoary,  may  see  that  desired  object,  but  it 
does  not  look  much  as  if  we  ourselves  should. 
During  the  week  beginning  the  aoth  of  April,  a 
Dramatic  Festival  will  be  celebrated  in  Cincinnati 
on  a scale  greater  even  than  that  of  the  late  mu- 
sic festivals.  A constellation  of  celebrated  stars, 
among  whom  Clara  Morris,  Lawre.nck  Barrett, 
John  McCllloloii,  Mary  Anderso.n,  Mile.  Brea, 
Marie  Wainwrioht,  J.  E.  Mitroock,  and  Nat 
Goodwin  shine  the  brightest,  will,  in  an  immense 
hall  capable  of  seating  about  four  thousand  pei 
sons,  illuminate  five  of  Shakspkare’.s  plays  o 
five  successive  evenings,  the  sixth  evening  being 
devoted  to  Sheridan  Knowles's  Ilotuliburk,  and 
twy  matinees  to  repetitious  of  OlhtUo  and  JuHus 
Cosar.  Ever  since  the  2.’)th  of  February,  when 
the  list  of  plays,  which  includes  al.so  Ronn-o  and 
Jidirt,  Mne/i  Ado  ahonl  Nothinc),  and  llarnlet. 
Was  first  publicly  announced,  together  with  the 
complete  casts,  the  managers  of  the  cuterpri.se 
have  been  busy  in  pushing  it,  and  scarcely  a day 
has  passed  when  the  Cincinnati  newspapers  have 
not  given  their  renders  some  new  details  or  some 
editorial  cheer.  The  illustration  in  this  niiinber 
of  Uarper’s  Weekly  represents  a room  in  Floral 
Hall,  one  of  the  wings  of  Music  Hall,  where  paint- 
ers and  sculptors,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Dewitt  C.  Watgh,  are  preparing  for  a mm  on 
achie  in  JuHua  Caesar.  Week  liefore  last,  at  pub- 
lic auction,  2463  seats  were  sold  for  $04,626  20 
— an  average  of  twenty-seven  dollars  apiece — 
thus  assuring  the  financial  success  of  the  under- 
taking long  before  a single  actor  or  actress  had 
opened  his  or  her  mouth.  The  drop-curtain  is 
sixty-six  feet  wide,  or  three  times  the  width  of  an 
ordinary  one,  and  presents  a reproduction  of  Ben- 
jamin West’s  picture,  “Regulus  leaving  Rome 
for  Carthage.”  Several  of  the  paint-frames  on 
which  are  stretched  the  canvases  to  be  used  in 
the  scenes  are  so  large  that,  if  we  may  trust  a 
Cincinnati  reporter,  the  painter,  when  at  one  end 
of  the  bridge,  has  to  take  a field-glass  to  see  what 
his  assisunt  is  doing  at  the  other.  It  is  further 
announced  that  all  the  stars  except  McCullocoh, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  Mile.  Ruka,  who 
was  born  in  Belgium,  are  natives  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  that  the  sequel  of  this 
gi-and  festival  will  be  the  esUblisbment  of  a 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

In  Canada  a young  man  of  twenty  years  was 
not  permitted  to  prosecute  a suit  because  he  was 
an  infant  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  He  has  recent- 
ly attained  his  majority,  and  when  he  sought  to 
renew  the  suit  the  court  held  that  the  case  had 
been  already  decided. 

A writer  advises  Americans  who  visit  Europe 
this  year  to  provide  themselves  with  pas.sports, 
to  keep  away  from  political  gatherings,  and  to  be 
careful  almut  denouncing  the  established  institu- 
tions of  the  countries  tlirough  which  they  pass. 
Many  young  Americans  who  visit  Europe  have 
no  desire  to  denounce  the  established  institutions 
of  any  country  except  their  own. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Patent-office 
convey  some  idea  of  the  importance  attained  by 
electrical  appliuiices  in  the  economy  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  Only  a few  years  ago  the  number  of 
patents  issued  in  a year  for  inventions  of  that 
nature  averaged  but  a few  hundred.  In  the  past 
year  the  applications  numbered  about  three  thoii- 
.sand,  and  the  patents  granted  were  not  far  from 
fifteen  hundred.  The  ratio  of  succos.^fiil  applica- 
tions is  smaller  than  in  former  years,  indicating 
a closer  competition  among  inventors.  There  has 
been  of  late  a large  increase  also  in  the  number 
of  applications  for  patents  for  metal-working  ma- 
chinery and  fire-escapes. 


It  has  been  decreed  that  the  fashionable  young 
man  of  the  immediate  future  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a dog  when  he  appears  on  the  avenues. 
The  posses.sion  of  a dog  suggests  resources  which 
are  not  at  the  command  of  those  who  occupy 
hall  bedrooms  in  boarding-houses,  and  thus  gives 
a sort  of  local  status  to  the  individual. 

After  eluding  the  swarms  of  office-seekers  in 
Washington,  it  could  hardly  have  given  the  Pre- 
sident pleasure  to  read,  while  on  his  way  to  Flor- 
ida, that  if  reports  about  the  enormous  numbers 
of  beach  flies  and  midgets  on  the  Kissimmee 
River  should  prove  to  be  true  he  would  probably 
change  his  fishing  grounds  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival. 

A new  State  law,  which  is  avowwl  as  being  in- 
temled  to  imbitter  the  punishment  of  Uhincse 
convicts,  went  into  effect  in  California  a few 
weeks  ago.  It  [irovidcs  that  the  hair  of  all  crim- 
inals shall  be  cut  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
scalp.  Some  years  ago  a sheriff  in  that  Stale  at- 
tempted to  enforce  an  ordinance  of 
a similar  nature,  but  the  ordinance 
was  declared  unconstitutional  so 
far  as  it  concerned  Mongolians,  and 
suits  for  damages  were  begun  by 
some  of  the  incensed  prisoners 
whose  queues  had  been  clipped. 

In  view  of  this  phase. of  the  ques- 
tion  the  present  sheriff  at  San 
Francisco  has  decided  to  respect 
the  queues  of  his  prisoners  till  his 
counsel  reports  as  to  the  coustUn- 
tionality  of  the  law,  and  the  liabil- 
ity of  tlie  sheriff  in  any  actions  for 
damages  that  may  be  brought  The 
keeper  of  the  House  of  Ckirrection^ 
was  less  cautious,  and  caused  the 
queues  of  nineteen  Chinamen  to  b* 
cut  off  on  the  day  the  new  law  wej 
into  effect. 

An  incident  of  President  Arthui 
journey  to  the  waters  in  which  1 
was  to  angle  for  Florida  fish  w4 
the  appearance  in  the  special  ca 
of  a conductor  who  was  no  respcc^ 
er  of  persons.  Tliis  official  was  ii^ 
the  Service  of  a North  Caroling 
railroad  company.  He  had  received! 
no  notice  tliat  the  party  was  to  be^ 

“ passed,”  and  ho  insistiid  upon  oolj 
lecling  from  the  half-dozen  pcTaa|F 
iu  the  car  fares  for  as  many  juSl 


I sengers  ns  there  were  seats.  He  was  prevailed 
upon  to  dtday  at  least  until  the  next  station  was 
reached,  and  there  a di.spatcli  informed  him  that 
the  coiirtesie.s  of  the  road  had  been  extended  to 
the  distinguished  party. 

The  ultra-fashionable  young  woman  of  Phila- 
delphia is  distinguished  by  “ a gold-rimmed  little 
contrivance  which  she  wears  on  a slender  chain 
around  her  neck,”  and  which  seems  to  lie  a sort 
of  “ qiiizziiig-glass.”  It  is  called  a “ spy.”  A re- 
porter who  was  in  the  .\cademy  on  a recent  even- 
ing writes : “ W'licn  .she  sailed  gracefully  down  to 
the  front,  and  sank  languidly  into  a crimson  vel- 
vet chair,  hundreds  of  opera-glasses  w'cre  levelled 
at  her.  Was  she  embarras.sed  ? Not  in  the  least. 
Her  olive  cheek  never  blushed  ; she  simply  lifted 
her  ‘ spy,’  and  stared  back  at  the  multitude  with 
all  the  stately  grace  of  a dowager.” 

If  all  the  men  who  have  been  made  special 
policemen  for  the  occasion  are  present  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar,  the  niiiititiide  will  be  the 
largest  that  ever  ivitncs.sed  the  crowning  of  a 
potentate. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  from  Wash- 
ington the  improvements  in  the  White  House 
which  Were  begun  last  stimnier  will  be  finished. 
These  will  include  extensive  alterations  in  the 
vestibule  and  in  the  President’s  bed-chamber. 

It  is  cstirnated  that  the  canal  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth  will  be  finished  in  four  years.  It 
is  to  lie  four  miles  long,  and  of  the  same  width 
and  depth  lis  the  Suez  Canal — seventy-two  feet 
and  twenty-six  feet.  V'essels  going  through  the 
canal  from  Mediterranean  ports  will  save  ninety- 
five  mile,s,  and  those  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  miles,  besides  avoiding 
the  dangers  of  Cape  Matapan. 

Small  incandescent  electric  lamps  have  been 
used  with  raiieli  success  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Stearns,  in 
England,  for  illuminating  both  opaque  and  trans- 
parent objects  under  the  microscope.  In  micro- 
scopes recently  shown  by  him  to  a scientific  so- 
ciety there  were  three  lamps:  one  above  the 
stage,  revolving  around  its  own  axis ; one  below 
the  stage,  fitted  to  the  sub-stage ; and  one  below 
the  sub-stage,  for  use  with  the  polariscope.  Di- 
minutive electric  lamps  have  been  used  al.so  for 
lighting  lip  the  cavities  of  teeth  under  dentists’ 
treatment,  and  for  illuminating  incisions  made  by 
Burgeons  in  the  human  body. 

Tlie  steam-ship  Great  EaKtei-n  cost  her  owners 
$20,(100  for  maintenance  last  year,  and  earned 
$0.6 — fees  paid  by  sight-seers.  The  place  for  the 
Great  Easletn  would  seem  to  be  in  the  United 
Blates  navy. 

An  Arizona  newspaper  says  that  the  climate 
of  that  Territory  is  uiulergoing  a marked  cliaiige, 
the  once  arid  lands  now  being  blessed  with  con- 
siderable moisture.  The  change  is  attributed 
“ to  the  deflecting  of  electric  currents  by  the  rail- 
roads.” The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  building  of 
railroads  in  China  is  the  belief  that  the  lines  of 
iron  rail  would  cut'off  the  streams  of  good  luck 
from  influential  personages.  It  may  lie  the  of- 
fice of  Arizona  to  prove  to  the  hcallien  that  the 
reverse  would  be  the  ease. 

On  a recent  Saturday,  when  several  reporters 
of  a New  York  daily  were  iu  the  counting-room 
waiting  to  receive  their  pay,  a bright-looking 
young  Chinaman  entered  and  asked  at  which 
window  the  reportera  presented  their  checks. 
“ What !”  exclaimed  a veteran  news-gatherer, 
“are  we  to  be  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  report- 
ing ?”  The  other  reporters  broke  out  in  the 
same  strain,  and  for  a while  the  Chinaman  was 
made  the  object  of  good-natured  raillery.  He 
took  it  in  go«)d  part,  and  he  greatly  enjoyed  tell- 
ing of  it  later  in  the  day  among  his  countrmen 
in  Mott  Street.  His  work  was  probably  the  first 
reporting  ever  done  for  a New  York  (laily  by  a 
Cliinainaii.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the  other 
reporters  in  at  least  three  respects : he  repeived 
special  rates — nearly  double  pay,  in  fact — foe 
work ; his  manuscript  was  not  revised  - 
duced  by  tlie  “ blue-pencil  fiend”  ; ar 
permitted  to  use  liis  signature.  S* 


I the  entering  wedge  for  Ci.:- 
1 iu  the  inetropol- 
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“ Tur  Sylyrstbcs  ; or,  tiir  Outcasts, ” Rxa 


CHAPTER  III. 

MsANTraE  Mr.  Constantine  and  Stephana,  find- 
ing a quiet  comer  behind  the  camellias  and  the 
crystal,  talked  easily.  “Welcome  home,  sweet 
Mystic !”  said  the  old  cavalier,  lifting  her  hand  to 
his  lips.  “ We  have  come  hither,  Christina  and 
I,  because  we  could  find  no  pleasanter  place  to 
die  in.  But  what  brings  you  from  Italy,  from 
the  world?” 

“Say  rather  to  the  world,”  Stephana  said, 
glancing  at  the  crowded  rooms  beyond.  “ Well, 
who  can  give  any  reason  for  going  anywhere  who 
has  no  reason  for  going  to  one  place  more  than 
another  ? But  one  motive  I had  in  coming  here. 
It  was  to  be  near  the  only  kinsfolk  I have  in  the 
world.” 

“ Say  you  love  me  the  best  of  the  three,  Ste- 
phana.” 

“ You  have  always  been  kindness  itself  to  me,” 
said  Stephana,  by  way  of  answer. 

“I  have  been  kind  to  everybody,  my  dear,” 
Mr.  Constantine  replied,  dropping  his  voice.  “ You 
are  a married  woman;  I may  say  anything  to 
you.  I have  not  shone  in  the  domestic  morali- 
ties, but  I have  never  been  morose.  I have  done 
good-natured  things.” 

“And  now  you  " ■ ‘ praise  for  being  kind  and 
yirtnoii-  i.jui  Hut,  ns  you  know.  1 ••-yee  more 
o(  jwopic;  I iiiiist  oil  a rov.;. 

“Only  ronii.  and  sec  me  often — cheer  my  soli- 
tuiie,  dear  Santa  Teresa— and  I warrant  you  the 
soul  shall  be  found.  I am  too  lonely.” 

Stephana’s  eyes  moistened  with  tenderness  as 
she  laid  one  hand  on  her  companion’s  arm.  “ I 
will  come  as  often  as  you  please,  Cousin  Constan- 
tine, and  bring  that  naive  Arthura  with  me.  We 
will  amuse  you.” 

“Ah!  that  is  what  I want — a little  genuine 
amusement.  I know — I feel  that  you  can  mes- 
merize people  with  tliose  eyes  of  yours.  Force 
Christina  to  give  up  Arthura  to  me.  My  cup 
would  then  overflow.” 

Just  then  Valerian  appeared,  with  Arthura  on 
his  arm.  The  t4te-jl-t6te  was  broken.  Arthura, 
taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Constantine,  was  de- 
lighting him  with  her  mirtliful  sallies.  Valerian 
dropped  into  a chair  by  Stephana’s  side,  and  chat- 
ted after  the  friendly  fashion  of  a kinsman.  “ I 
am  sure  we  have  all  done  the  very  best  thing  in 
coming  to  this  place,”  he  began.  “ The  sea  is 
the  only  bribe  for  living  in  England,  and  we  are 
here  so  near  London  that  we  can  run  up  for  an 
hour.  Our  cousin  is  enchanted  with  all  roy  ar- 
rangements.” 

“ You  have  a genius  for  making  life  agreeable,” 
smiled  Stephana. 

“ I may  without  flattery  say  that  I have.  But 
I hope,  my  lady  cousin,  that  you  find  no  difficulty 
in  enjoying  your  own  handsome  fortune  ?”  asked 
Valerian,  much  as  if  he  were  inquiring  after  her 
health. 

“ I certainly  enjoy  it  as  well  as  I have  any 
right  to  do.”  ^ 

“ Oh,  if  you  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  you 
will  never  enjoy  anything,”  Valerian  said.  “ You 
must  let  me  teach  you  a little  of  my  philosophy.” 

“ Rather  of  the  world,  worldly,  I fear,”  Ste- 
phana made  reply. 

“Can  any  true  philosophy  be  otherwise?” 
laughed  Valerian.  “We  are  of  the  world;  we 
must  live  in  it — although  I believe  you  do  hold 
intercourse  with  finer  spirits.” 

Stephana  would  faiu  have  checked  the  playful 
speech,  under  which,  she  knew,  lurked  a ceiiain 
grave  meaning. 

“ Why  reluct  at  the  beautiful  imputation  ?”  he 
began.  “ Were  you  not  in  Rome  exactly  a year 
ago  ?” 

Stephana  bowed  her  head  assentingly. 

“ And  were  you  not  obliged  to  flee  like  an  out- 
law because  of  these  gifts,  spiritual,  supernatu- 
ral— call  them  wliat  you  will  ?” 

Stephana  held  her  peace. 

Valerian  laughed  lightly. 

“A  little  bird  whispered  in  my  ear  that  you 
feared  the  enviable  fame  thus  acquired  might 
bind  yoii  to  Rome  forever,  keep  you  a perpetual 
prisoner  there  like  the  Pope.  But  not  a syllabic 
more,  since  it  displeases  you.  Take  my  arm,  aud 
let  me  introthice  you  to  some  of  our  guests,  one 
al-so  like  yourself  from  Rome.” 

The  last  sentence  was  carelessly  uttered  and 
carelessly  listened  to ; then  Valerian  made  way 
with  his  companion  toward  the  music-room. 
What  coiild  be  going  on  there  ? Piano  and  violin 
were  bushed ; alike  dance  and  song  were  over ; 
yet  the  doorway  was  tlironged  witli  hungry  list- 
eners, and  the  air  brcatlied  expectation.  “ List- 
en,” Valerian  whispered.  “It  is  our  Roman 
friend,  the  blind  improvisator.  You  knew  him ; 
you  must  have  heard  of  his  wonderful  story-tell- 
ing  ?” 

pair  stood  still,  and  the  narrator  began. 
Was  be  using  rhyme  or  prose?  His  listeners 
baldly  knew.  They  were  only  conscious  of  a 
nuimllous  voice — music  itself — ^that  held  them 
spdl-bound,  and  of  a sad,  sensitive  face  that  seem- 
ed to  see,  though  only  inner  light  oonld  now  ir- 
nidiate  it.  Talk  not  of  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
„ Wind.  What  deep,  pathetic  pensiveness  is  stamp- 
' * ed — must  be  stomp^— on  the  brow  of  the  sight- 

“ Just  a year  ago,  then,”  began  V alenan’s  guest, 
*♦  all  the  world— I mean  the  world  of  Rome— was 
Itorror- stricken  by  one  of  those  problematic 
criroes,  that  happen  once  in  a generation,  as  if  to 
teach  08  the  irony  of  human  justice.  It  was  a 
iwutar  eiroumstanoes  so  strange  that 


whilst  in  men’s  minds  the  real  murderer  was  con- 
victed past  doubt,  the  evidence  of  tlie  law  fasten- 
ed the  crime  upon  another.  Never,  humanly 
speaking,  could  anything  be  clearer  than  that  here 
the  innocent  was  about  to  suffer  in  the  place  of 
the  guilty.  Never  was  a stronger  case  made  out 
by  the  lawyers. 

“The  eldest  of  three  rich  brothers  is  foully 
murdered,  aud  the  deed  could  only  have  been 
committed  by  one  of  the  survivors,  both  having 
equal  pecuniary  interest  in  the  death.  But  by 
which  ? By  him  of  staiiile.s.s  reputation,  austere 
morality,  the  devout  cliuichman  and  lavish  alms- 
giver,  the  wearer  of  civic  honors  well  earned? 
Or  by  the  graceless  spendthrift,  his  younger  bro- 
ther, the  hero  of  a thousand  disreputable  adven- 
tures, the  wild  wooer  of  every  preiiv  girl  in  Rome, 
the  frequenter  of  taverns  and  casinos?  Now  it 
so  hap;H*ned,  although  I can  not  go  into  details, 
that,  putting  aside  such  damning  testimony,  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  pointed  out  the  younger  bro- 
ther as  the  doer  of  the  dee<l,  whilst,  public  opin- 
ion leaned  tlie  other  way.  As  far,  indeed,  as  out- 
ward circumstances  could  go,  the  culprit  was 
doomed  before  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
nor  did  anything  come  to  light  during  the  trial  to 
shake  the  tremendous,  the  crushing  conclusions 
against  him  ; yet  the  popular  judgment  never 
swerved ; the  elder  and  not  the  younger  brother 
was  the  guilty  man ; the  reputed  saint,  not  the 
sinner,  here  liad  oame<l  tlie  curse  of  Cain. 

“ Meantime  the  unltappy  prisoner  was  condemn- 
ed to  die,  and  as  the  day  of  doom  drew  near  a 
painful  tension  held  people’s  mjnd.s.  No  one 
diired  openly  to  avow  his  thouglits,  and  accuse  a 
man  whom  the  law  held  unassailalilc,  for  the 
elder  brother  had  been  released  after  the  pre- 
liminary and  extrajudicial  impiiry.  But  none 
acquiesced  in  the  verdict.  It  was  well  known, 
moreover,  that  no  confe.ssion  within  the  prison 
had  been  made,  a palmary  proof  of  innocence  in 
the  popular  estimation.  Yet  what  could  ho  done  ? 
The  case  had  been  tried  after  the  usual  fashion. 
The  prisoner  had  been  defended  by  able  counsel. 
From  such  a sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  .So 
the  fatal  day  drew  near,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
execution  it  sreraed  as  if  nothing  sliort  of  a mira- 
cle could  avert  the  catastrophe  of  the  marrow. 
Just  fifteen  hoiii-s  of  life  yet  remained  to  the  vic- 
tim, when  sometliiiig  liappened  so  wholly  unpre- 
cedented and  extraordinary  that  but  for  a witness 
here  to  bear  out  my  statements  I should  not  ask 
you  to  give  me  credence. 

“ At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  therefore,  an 
English  lady,  a young  widow  long  resident  in 
Rome,  was  entreated  to  give  secret  audience  to  a 
priest,  a stranger  to  her,  whose  very  name  oven 
she  now  heard  for  the  first  time.  Being,  how. 
ever,  allied  by  marriage  with  an  old  Italian  fami- 
ly, of  Catholic  persuasion  of  course,  slio  re.adily 
consented,  seeing  nothing  unusual  in  the  request. 
It  was  some  every-day  demand  on  her  sympa- 
thies and  well-filled  English  purse,  nothing  more. 
The  stranger  proved  to  be  no  liomely  country  priest 
come  to  beg  a little  charity.  Instead  she  saw  a pol- 
ished, affable  man  of  the  world,  whose  authorita- 
tive speech  and  bearing  bespoke  ecclesiastical 
rank.  ‘I  am  not — I could  not  be  mistaken,’  he 
said,  perusing  her  with  extraordinary  earnestness. 
‘Yes,  rumor  and  popular  belief  have  not  erred. 
You,  if  any  living  creature,  c.an  rescue  a guiltless 
head  fi-om  the  scaffold,  the  soul  of  another  from 
everlasting  perdition.’  The  lady  looked  up  in  deep 
amazement.  ‘There  is  jiot  a moment  to  lose,’ 
he  said,  ‘ and  surely  there  is  no  need  for  expla- 
nation. You  must  be  aware  of  the  power  you 
possess  over  your  fellow-beings,  that  strange  in- 
fluence w’ith  which  some  are  endowed,  we  know, 
for  some  Heaven-sent  purpose.  No  flattering! 
Now  is  the  moment  to  exercise  it  on  behalf  of 
two  unhappy  men,  one  bui-dened  with  disavowed 
crime,  the  other  doomed  to  expiate  it,  although 
guiltless.' 

“ The  lady  was  silent.  He  had  spoken  the  truth, 
and  she  dared  not  shrink  from  the  mission  con- 
fided to  her.  Yet  it  was  an  awful  one.  No  won- 
der that  she  tunied  cold  and  pale. 

“ ‘ I have  a carriage  at  tlie  door.  Call  your  tire- 
woman at  once,  and  make  ready  to  go  with  me,’ 
said  the  priest.  ‘Although  I believe  that  you 
are  an  alien  from  the  one  true  Church,  )'ou  can 
not  refuse  its  mandate  in  such  a cause.  Two 
lives  at  stake,  the  one  brief  and  uncertain,  the 
other  eternal.’ 

“ He  then  explained  to  her  liow  the  belief  had 
got  abroad  of  her  occult  power.s ; the  merest  ro- 
mor  at  first,  it  had  g.ained  such  force  aud  con- 
sistency that  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  her  would 
satisfy  people’s  minds.  She  and  she  alone  could 
lift  the  veil  from  a guilty  soul.  In  her  hands 
the  granite  of  the  real  culprit  would  become  as 
water  or  a blade  of  grass. 

“ ‘ Of  courae,’  whispered  the  abbe,  os  they  left 
the  bouse  together,  ‘we  must  be  ciiciimspect. 
We  must  resort  to  stratagem.  Tlie  unfortunate 
man  now  awaiting  sentence  of  death  is,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  fratricide.  The  man  you  have 
to  kneel  to  as  an  intercessor  is  presumably  inno- 
cent  of  blood-gniliiness.  We  have  secured  an 
interview  for  an  English  lady  on  a mi,ssion  of 
charity;  your  pretext  may  l>e  to  beg  as  a last  fa- 
vor from  ills  brother  that  he  will  take  leave  of 
him  in  prison.  The  rest — ’ 

“They  now  stopped  at  the  great  man’s  door,  and 
no  living  soul  will  probably  over  know  what  pass- 
ed between  the  pair.  Was  there  some  taJisiiianic 
charm  in  the  lady’s  eye  potent  to  subdue  evil  and 
make  it  obsequious  to  her  will  ? Or  did  she  use 
wizardry  of  speech  that  we  know  not  of,  laying 
bare  the  black  soul  with  the  lightning  flash  of 
a word  ? All  is  mystery.  But  when,  pale  as  a 
ghost,  she  re-entered  the  carriage,  her  companion 
read  at  a glance  what  was  past  utterance.  That 
evening  the  news  had  spread  through  Rome  like 
a conflagration:  the  murderer  had  avowed  bis 
crime ; the  falsely  accused  was  set  free.  But  tiie 
lady  whose  strange  powers — " 

The  story-teller  suddenly  broke  down,  u if 
trilled  and  set  a-tremblewith  the  potency  of  bis 


own  words.  He  bent  his  head  forward  in  a list- 
ening attitude,  stretched  out  both  hands  ns  one 
trying  to  reach  something.  Then  he  said,  slowly 
and  wonderingly : 

“ I feel  it — I know  it — she  is  here.  Her  un- 
speakable errand  let  none  ask.  Where  all  is 
good,  all  is  mysterious.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


What  easier  than  to  snap  one’s  fingers  at  lag- 
gard Time,  and  flout  all  the  demons  of  dullness 
that  be,  when  our  purse  has  no  bottom  ? Money, 
cerles,  can  not  turn  the  loon  into  a paragon,  but 
its  miraenious  poivers  stop  there.  It  can  draw 
out  life  to  those  who  love  it.  It  can  flog  tlie 
slow  hours  into  a rusliing  pace. 

Talk  not  to  me,  then,  of  the  immorality  of 
squandering.  What  were  we  sent  into  the  world 
for  but  to  amuse  ourselves?  What  were  othera 
sent  into  the  world  for  but  to  amuse  us?  Lot 
those  sophisticate  who  may  about  moral  obliga- 
tion and  Christian  duty.  We  bid  them  pack, 
and  in  amusing  ourselves  do  good  all  round  with- 
out taking  any  trouble. 

This  was  very  much  Miss  Hermitage’s  creed, 
had  she  cared  to  put  it  into  words ; but  she  might 
have  pleaded  by  way  of  excuse  that  she  must 
make  up  in  a few  years  for  the  dullness  of  a life- 
time. She  was  old,  and  her  chance  of  amuse- 
ment had  not  come  till  the  freshness  of  feeling 
was  over.  “ Better  late  than  never,”  she  had 
said,  when  coming  into  fortune  and  freedom  at 
sixty.  “ I am  a miser’s  daughter,  nathless,  I am 
sure  of  it,  some  spendthrift’s  heir!  How  tlie 
pleasure  of  spending  tingles  through  my  very 
veins!  And  I will  be  warned  by  my  father’s  ex- 
ample. At  least  if  nobody  mourns,  nobody  shall 
rejoice,  when  1 die.” 

She  was  resolute,  then,  to  spend,  to  make  mer- 
ry, and  thus,  as  far  as  might  be,  compensate  for 
tiie  blank  monotony  of  years.  If  repression  had 
dwarfed  her  sympathies,  it  had  not  dulled  her 
intellect.  Above  all,  it  had  not  shorn  her  of  one 
natural  endowment.  She  had  the  wit  to  enjoy. 
“I  have  a frame  of  iron.  If  I contrive  to  get 
twenty  years  of  satisfaction  out  of  my  life  I shall 
have  no  reason  to  grumble,”  she  mused. 

Certainly  she  never  did  grumble.  A girl  just 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  beauty  and  its 
power  could  not  exuberate  more  than  Miss  Her- 
mitage over  her  sound,  healtiii',  unflagging  appe- 
tite for  enjoyment. 

What,  indeed,  missed  she  but  youth  and  love? 
Beauties  pleaseil  her,  but  the  sight  of  happy  lov- 
ers drove  her  mad.  Was  it  envy  ? Was  it  re- 
gret? She  wist  not;  .^lie  only  indulged  the  feel- 
ing. If  youth  and  love,  however,  arc  not  to  be 
bought  for  money,  most  other  commodities  come 
into  the  market,  and  Miss  Hermitage  could  outbid 
her  neighl)ors’  bows.  Whilst  the  lazy  world  waits 
for  its  pleasure,  how  little  does  it  divine  what 
pleasure  costs!  Miss  Hermitage  might  have 
fitted  out  armaments,  bought  I’eruvian  cargasons, 
conquered  a heathen  peojile,  with  the  specie  put 
into  her  steward’s  hands  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing time  fly.  Valerian’s  busy  brain  and  many 
another  worked  night  and  day  on  the  problem, 
although,  of  course,  no  effort  must  lie  apparent. 
If  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,  it  is 
surely  so  with  this  crowning  achievement,  this 
rare  piece  of  ingenuity,  this  almost  superhuman 
victory  over  mortal  dnllnes.s.  Valerian’s  brain 
must  work,  and  Colette's  and  Arthnra’s,  from 
morning  till  night,  in  order  to  keep  this  complex 
machinery  agoing.  If  the  one  failed  of  an  ex- 
pedient, straiglitway  the  otliers  were  called  upon 
to  furnish  theirs.  The  riddle  must  be  read  by 
somebody.  But  as  yet  all  tbere  had  shown 
themselves  equal  to  the  task.  Tlie  day  dawned, 
and  Miss  lleiniitagc  woke  up  like  some  cradled 
priiicessling,  sure  of  being  dawdled  and  prattled 
to  and  showed  the  jiretties  till  bed-time  sliould 
come  round  again.  “ It  is  wonderful  how  divert- 
ing life  is.”  she  often  thought ; “ I am  sure  I do 
not  mind  if  I live  to  be  a linndrcd.”  She  had 
not  even  a dim  perception  of  the  truth.  It  nev- 
er struck  her  that  this  light  and  airy  fabric  of 
existence  cost  as  much  labor  as  the  building  of  a 
Pyramid.  What  was  the  cost  to  lier  ? She  could 
pay. 

So,  like  a feminine  Al-Raschid,  she  had  her 
own  poets  dasliing  off  y'ei/x  d'txjtrU,  playwrights 
in  her  hire  devising  drawing-room  comedy,  prime 
domic  exercising  trills  for  her  especial  benefit. 
And  there  were  conjurers  in  her  pay,  and  sedu- 
lous stage  millinera  plying  needles  for  her  mas- 
querades, and  in  far-off  quarters  of  the  globe  fab- 
ulously lovely  eats  and  iiricelcss  toy  dogs  were 
being  educated,  talking  birds  taught  epigrams, 
floral  paragons  made  to  grow,  whilst,  to  come 
dowu  from  wonder-land  to  sober  reality,  how 
many  pallid  artificers  sweated  by  gas-light,  how 
many  miners  toiled  like  gnomes  in  the  under- 
world, how  many  brown  sailors  put  to  sea,  imper- 
iling life  and  limb ! — and  all  for  what  ? To  drive 
away  one  old  woman’s  ennui ! 

“Really  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  Valerian 
and  Arthura  understand  their  business,”  was  Miss 
Hermitage’s  remark,  soon  after  tliat  opening  soi- 
ree. “Time  is  flying  so  fast  I shall  soon  have 
to  find  fault  with  them  for  doing  their  work  too 
well.  I shall  be  a hundred  in  no  time  at  this 
rate.” 

Tlie  sciiret  of  Valerian’s  success  was  simple 
enough ; but  has  not  a gieat  poet  taught  us  that 
“ Docli  ist  das  Leichte  sehwer”  ? Just  os  a wise 
cook  never  serves  up  precisely  the  same  dish  to  the 
company  that  has  once  pronounced  it  perfect,  so 
Valerian  never  repeated  a triumph ; and  if  a Soyer 
or  a Francatelli  can  ransack  earth,  air,  and  water 
in  search  of  gastronomic  emotion,  how  much  vast- 
er are  tiie  resources  of  the  intellectual  purveyor ! 
Never  had  such  bills  of  fare  been  imagined,  much 
less  heard  of,  as  those  now  placed  before  Miss 
Hermitage’s  guests.  Commonness  was  banished ; 
uniformity  knew  not  its  own.  The  wand  of  in- 


eplitude  was  broken,  and  sparkling  novelty  reign- 
ed in  it.s  place. 

Moreover,  the  little  circle  itself  wa.s  a daily  sur- 
pri.se  and  a mystery.  Who  were  they  all-^tliis  • 
audacious,  piquant  Arthura?  this  authoritative 
universal  Valerian  ? the  dream-like,  beautiful  Ste- 
phana, of  whom  rejiort  whispered  so  strangely? 
No  one  knew  more  of  the  group  than  that  Miss 
Ileniiiiage  had  lately  inherited  a princely  fortune 
and  that  her  cousin,  Mr.  Coiistanlinc,  had  sjieiit 
one;  that  Valerian  wa.s  related  to  both,  though 
ill  what  degree  nobody  could  tell ; finally,  that 
Stephana  was  really  cousin  twice  removed  of  the 
first  two,  and  widow,  after  two  months’  wedlock, 
of  n titled  foreigner.  Curiosity  was  most  alert 
concerning  Stepluina — a human  rarity  inthi.s  nine- 
teciith-ceiUiirv  sea  side  resort,  or  in  any  other.  A 
seer,  now  folks  called  her,  and  now  one  of  the 
Illuminati.  “ A spirit,  and  a woman  too,”  she 
was,  without  doubt,  but  the  spirit  predominated 
over  the  woman,  aud  that  was  not  of  the  earth, 

earthy.  Marvellous  gifts  were  hers,  they  said 

unwonted  infiuctue  for  gooil  over  her  fellows, 
superhuman  insight  into  things  unseen,  mv.steri- 
OU.S  kin.ship  with  those  ineffable  souls  that  have 
revealed  hidden  truth  to  men. 

Let  it  not  be  for  a moment  supposed  that  even 
the  vulgar-minded  categorized  Stephana  among 
those  self-ealled  interpreters  of  the  unseen  world 
by  common  moans  and  for  the  grutifieatioti  of 
aliject  euriosity.  From  such  charlatanry  she  held 
aloof,  moving  serenely  in  a light  all  the  more 
dazzling  to  others  because  they  knew  not  whence 
it  came. 

Miss  Hermitage  made  light  of  her  kinswo- 
man’s reputation,  cxcejit  as  a factor  in  the  sura 
total  of  amusement.  Stephana  excited  conjec- 
ture, she  diverted,  she  was  therefore  “ worth  any 
money”  to  one  who  valued  nothing  but  diversion, 
ami  measured  all  things  by  one  rate  of  exchange. 

“ Of  course  Stepliana  will  cost  me  something,  will 
get  charity  out  of  me,”  mused  Miss  Hermitage; 

“ all  diversions  do.  But  what  else  is  money  gwJ 
for  ?” 

When  Arthura  playfully  called  her  patroness 
by  the  familiar  name  of  Oossip,  she  whs  but  using 
her  veritable  patronymic.  All  four,  indeed.  Miss 
Hermitage,  Stepliana  before  her  marriage,  Mr. 
(kuistaiitine,  aud  Valerian,  styled  themselves 
(iossip-Hormitairo,  the  last  name  having  been 
appended  on  the  death  of  a kinswoman  whose 
fortune  had  gone  to  the  (lossip  family,  and  witli 
it  her  cognomen.  Mr.  Constantine,  however,  part- 
ly Ix'caiise  he  was  one  of  several  brothera,  and 
partly  beeaiise  the  name  (like  Steppie  .Sadgmve’s) 
seemed  to  cling  to  liiin  of  its  own  accord,  the 
son  of  a diplomate,  and  born  at  Coustaniiiiople, 
was  becomingly  called  after  the  city  aud  its  found- 
er ; his  early  youth,  too,  had  been  sjieiit  in  the 
East,  and  he  ever  kept  up  connection  with  a eouu- 
trv  of  which  lie  was  inordinately  fond. 

Mr.  Constantine  was  cousin-german  to  Christi- 
na and  Stephana’s  father;  and  Stephana  her- 
self having  three  years  before  exchanged  her  two 
English  names  for  an  Italian  one,  her  real  style 
and  title  was  Countes.s  Cardonna;  hut  when  at 
the  end  of  .six  niihajipy  months  she  was  left  a 
widow,  she  diselaiiued  what  .seemed  to  her  affec- 
tation. and  insisted  on  lieing  called  plain  Mrs. 
Cardonna.  English  by  birth,  English  at  heart, 
determined  to  .spend  her  life  in  England,  why 
should  she  affect  an  empty  title  of  nobility  ? Mr. 
Constantine  had  long  ago  spent  the  best  part  of 
a handsome  fortune  iu  pliilantliropy,  but  his  cous- 
in and  second  cousin  were  rich.  What  would 
they  do  with  their  money  ? This  problem  inter- 
esied  the  old  man  not  a little.  He  had  indeed 
followetl  them  to  the  South  in  order  to  solve  it. . 
Next  to  the  [dea.'iire  of  spending  your  own  for- 
tune, tliought  .Mr.  Oinstautine,  is  tliat  of  watching 
another  sjieiid  his,  just  u.s  a whist-player  watches 
a game  iu  which  he  takes  no  part. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A PICNIC  under  greenwood  shade  is  a stale  con- 
trivance, but  surely  Valerian  was  the  first  to  en- 
tertain hi.s  friends  in  Nature’s  own  garden  white 
witli  hoar-frost.  But  let  no  one  shiver  at  the 
notion.  What  knows  opulence  of  zone  and  zone? 
The  rich  can  carry  the  climate  they  like  best  with 
them  wherever  they  go,  and  Miss  Hermitage  aud 
her  friend.s,  in  well-warmed  carriages,  furred  and 
featliored  up  to  the  chin,  could  afford  to  call  Jan- 
uary delicious.  How  effeminate  to  stay  in-doors 
liniidled  over  a (ire,  when  you  can  be  every  whit 
as  warm  out-of-doors,  and  exhilarated  and  amused 
to  boot  ? .So  “ It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake 
to  make  a fuss  about  English  winters,”  Miss 
Hermitage  said.  “ Could  any  one  be  warmer 
than  W e are  ?” 

Tliat  she  might  well  say  as  the  well-appointed 
carriage  .spoil  along  the  shore,  between  glittering 
w'liite  town  aud  azure  sea,  to-day  hardly  rippling 
into  a wave.  The  little  bay  was  floiKied  with 
sunshine.  It  caught  the  tawny  sail  of  tlie  fish- 
ing-boat fur  away,  burnishing  the  sheer  till  it 
seemed  made  of  gold.  It  warmed  the  smacks  of 
the  sca-faring  men  busy  with  their  nets  into  hues 
of  battered  copjier.  A mosaic  could  hardly  bo 
more  brilliant  or  purer  in  tone  than  this  picture. 
Y'et  when  tlie  carriage  climbed  an  inland  road 
winding  high  above  tiic  se.a,  it  was  surpassed  by 
a scene  pliciiomcual  even  in  our  fair  Southern 
England.  Not  a breeze  was  stirring,  and  the 
mists  of  two  days  had  cleared  away,  revealing 
Nature’s  handicraft,  kept  secret  till  all  was  ready. 
And  wliat  had  the  enchantress  wrought  so  cun- 
ningly? Not  the  solemn  array  of  snow,  that  is 
death-like  and  eerie,  but  the  witchery  of  the  hoar- 
frost, belonging  to  life  and  joy.  In  the  ^ncss 
of  dawn  and  haze  every  object  is  veiled  in  in^ 
tery ; a glorious  burst  of  sunshine  reveals  saon 
enebantment  as  we  only  sec  once  or  twioeto  s 
lifetiine.  The  whole  natural  world  is  a^you 
white  samite  and  diamonds — a winter  bride  ready 
for  espousals. 

In  the  woodl«B<to|the  statelier  branches  are 
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wooil-worU  lliroii;:lii\ut  of  uliiic  pitio — .i  clinicc  nK  fflicitous  in 
»t«  way  M ilial  of  ilie  miUcrinIs  for  tlio  walla  nini  roof.  It  1ms 
l>c*?n  carefully  chnacn,  of  lieanilful  niul  varvlns  coioi's.  and  tin* 
“ton"”  of  ilio  interior,  civcn  liy  tins  woml.tlic  tiarUcr  Icailicr  of  llie 
lian<'ni"s.  and  ilic  stained  glass  in  the  upper  lights  of  the  preai 
nmllioned  window,  is  rich  and  hariuonions.  Over  tin*  large  chini- 
twy-picee  at  the  end  of  the  rcaditig-nwin,  still  in  white  pine,  an«l 
richly  panelled  and  carved,  it  is  propos.ul  to  place  a bass-relief 
portrait  of  Tiiom.vs  I'hank,  by  SxiNT-tiaenKSS.  Almost  all  of  the 
detail  of  this  wn<Hl-wnvk  deserves  and  will  repay  study.  The  great- 
cr  part  of  it  is  evipusit*  in  design  and  in  execution.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  said  to  have  been  *.'iO,bOO;  and  one’s  surprise  is 
excited  not  by  the  fact  that  so  much  was  sjumt  upon  .«o  sinail  a 
building,  b\il  that  so  nioeh  good  art  was  got  for  so  little  money. 


LIFE  IN  QUEEN.^LAND. 

Titr.  artist  writes : " Robbing  a Bees'  NeJt"  is  an  actual  scene  of 
which  not.  long  nco  I was  an  uniu.scd  witness.  These  bees  are  not 
native  ones  ( which  have  no  stings),  hiil  tlie  Engli!'h  variety,  Import- 
ed here  from  the  old  country,  and  being  in  a wild,  healthy  state, 
they  know  how  to  ti.se  their  stings.  They  are  now  spnciid  over 
most  of  Qiieenshitid,  and  make  much  better  honey  than  the  native 
variety.  The  mild  gentlenmn  in  the  centre  has  a Iree,  if  not  in  his 
Itonnet,  certainly  on  the  top  of  his  pate,  and  Ida  sensatloiu  can  be 
(juitc  unilerstood  Itv  lii.s  antics. 

“ \ Kangaroo  at  U.ay"  snows  ,a  common  acene  In  Queensland,  and 
is  truthfully  represented  as  I have  many  a time  witnessed  it  The 
kangaroo  dogs  are  usually  fierce,  strong  animals,  full  of  fight,  but 


they  are  often  tecrfhly  mauled  by  the  kangaroo,  which,  if  be  be  a 
large,  full-grown  male,  is  esteemed  daugemus  when  placed  in  the 
position  depleted  in  the  drawing,  I have  known  many  instances 
where  the  settler,  in  a stand-up  fight  with  one  of  these  cneat tires,  has 
Ih>cii  nearly  killctl,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  died  afterward 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  the  long,  sharp  nails  of  4lie  kangaroo. 

The  lower  .sketch  represents  our  '•  new  chuni,”  who  i*  “ slightly 
elevated”  in  more  than  one  wa.v.  He  has  been  cneoumged  br  an 
old  hand  to  try  his  hand  at  shooting  a craw  with  his  Colt's  revolver, 
and  the  resiilns^iipmtctl  in  the  sketch.  It  will  he  nhserred  that 
the  hy-standers  havsgte  the  language  of  the  poet  “left  something 
at  home,”  and  are  nnlious  to  recover  their  poasessiono.  Every 
time  the  horse  fmeks,  our  elevntci!  friend  puils  the  trigger,  and 
sends  another  liiillet  to  seek  il-s  billet 
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HORSFORD’S  acid  phosphate 

A RELIABLE  ARTICLE.  * 

H m a reu" 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUBfE  XXVit,  NO.  1W4. 


SiKo  SIHO,  N.  Y.,  Poar^Fioa, ) 
March  19.  KS3.  | 

(.  KK  weok  ago,  while  engaged  in  mv  duties  ns 
Assistant  Postmaster,  I was  taken  with  a violent 
pain  or  kink  in  my  back ; it  was  so  painful  I 
coulil  harilly  breathe,  and  I nebed  all  over  mv 
body.  I immediately  sent  for  an  Allcock’s  Por- 
ous Plaster,  and  applied  it  over  the  seat  of  pain ; 
in  twenty  minutes  I was  entirely  relieved  and 
ourt^.  I have  used  Allcock’s  Plasters  in  my 
family  for  over  twenty  years,  and  have  found 
them  wonderfully  effective  in  curing  coughs, 
colds,  nud  pulmonary  difficulties.  They  are  a 
perfect  medicine  - chest ; they  cure  without  the 
slightest  pain  or  inconvenience,  never  leaving  a 
mark  on  the  skin.  Tnos.  Learv, 

President  of  Village  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


of  the  ilicestivu  orguiis  all  over  the  worTd.  Have  it  In 
your  liniises.  Ask  your  (rrocer  or  ilruggist  for  the 
geniiino  article,  manufactured  by  Dr.  J.  O.  B.  SiaoeaT 

&,  tio.NS.— [/llfv.] 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE 

Promotes  the  Qn»wth  of  the  Hair,  and  renders  it  dark 
iiiul  glossy.  It  holds.  In  a liquid  form,  a large  pro|>nr- 
tion  of  deorlorized  Coooandt  Uit.,  poured  expressly 


ft>r  this  purpose.  .Vo  other  eumjHnind  possesses  the 
peculiar  properties  which  so  exactly  atilt  the  various 
conditions  of  the  human  hair.— [.Idv.] 


Stmnio*  CiiASors  or  thk  Wr.enixa  often  cause  Pul- 
monary, Broncliial.  niul  Asllnnatlc  troubles.  “ /Irouni’e 
JJroiichiat  Trochet"  will  allay  irritation  which  induces 
coughing,  giving  immediate'  relief.  Solti  only  in  boxes. 
-lAiic.)  ' 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  pnrity, 
Btrengih,  and  wholeaomeiies^  Mon*  economical  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  he  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  sliort-weigiit,  alum  or 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  onna. 

Rovai.  Bakiso  Pownra  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


Tie  JhIo  Catalope. 


Ills,  Base-Ball,  Arciiery,  Cricket,  Po<it-Ball,  Fishing, 
Biiatliig,  and  tiymnasium  and  Elreincn'a  Goods,  and 
nil  tlie  latest  novelties.  228  large  pages,  5000  II- 
I list  rations,  on  One  tinted  paper.  Price,  by  mall,  45  eta. 
PKCK  A SNTDKF.  ISfl  fo  IdO  Nasana  St..  X.  T. 


TIMKEN  SPRIN6  VEHICLES! 


MtiaSTi  jjMw 

eon  ts  with sTheHttrinys 
IcaKtben  and jhMtra  wecordlnw  to  the  well  i.t 
ibeycalTi.  BgiiaUywdladsptodTorouKi)  country 
roMUmd  BM  fnv«ao<  clUe^  Manufactured  tnd 
sold byiA awHsdinf  CairiagsBalldeniaud  Dealcm. 

HENRY  TIMKEN. 

PatentM.  ST.  LOUIS,  SIO. 


<*  |>OKBR*S  BI’rTBItK,**  THK  OLD- 
»l  and  Bcot  Stomsch  Bitters  known— ' 
pnequ^ied  for  their  mediclDai  propeTtle^  and 
for  theit  tarness  as  a cordial.  To  be  had  In 
Quarts  and  PInta.  t.  FliNKB,  Jr.,  Sole 


1.I7NDBORCUS  PBRFDMBS, 
UoaU,  M«r«cMal  Mlel  Bom,  Alpliie  Violet. 


NEW  LIGH'I’  ON  AN  OLD  SUIUECT. 

Many  people  who  have  tried  to  throw  light 
on  the  difficult  subject  of  curing  disease  have 
found  that  what  they  supposctl  to  be  light  wa,s 
nothing  but  darkness.  Those  who  dcptmdtHl  on 
them  for  hiformntion  and  ivliof  have  been,  like 
the  suffering  woman  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who 
had  spent  her  money  in  vain  on  many  physicians, 
“nothing  better,  hut  only  worse.”  This  sort 
of  ex|H>ricnce  is  unpleasant  for  all  concerned. 
When  the  sick  are  to  he  made  well  and  the  suf- 
fering to  be  healed,  there  should  he  no  blunder- 
ing aliout  it.  The  common  blunder  of  American 
invalids  is  that  they  think  they  must  swallow 
great  quantities  of  drugs,  concerning  which  they 
know  with  certainty  only  one  thing,  namely,  that 
the  taste  is  horrible.  There  is  another  thing  in 
connec’tion  with  these  drugs  which  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known,  namely,  that  the  liquid  which  car- 
ries most  of  them  is  bad  whiskey.  Thus  many 
an  invalid  goes  from  had  to  worse,  becoming  a 
dyspeptic,  a hypochondriac,  a drunkard,  and 
eventually  a wreck.  This  is  bad  busincs.s,  and 
they  who  follow  it  walk  in  the  darkness  to  their 
own  destruction. 

It  is  better  to  walk  in  the  light  to  recovery 
and  HEAI.TH.  The  old  Saxons  spelleil  that  word 
“ jf/w/fA,”  anil  there  is  a good  idea  in  the  wav 
they  spelled  it.  True  health  is  a state  of  tr/uJe 
soundness.  When  a man  is  sick,  it  is  not  only 
lung,  ot  stomach,  or  brain  that  is  out  of  order. 
The  entire  man  is  affected,  and  the  trouble  is 
most  severely  manifesUsl  in  whatever  happens  fo 
be  his  weakest  part.  When  he  completely  re- 
covers he  is  well  all  over,  and  in  a state  of 
“ teftolth,"  wliich  is  just  what  everyliody  wants  to 
enjoy.  The  blood  is  the  life  of  the  human  being. 
When  it  is  poor  and  ailing,  and  clogged  with  im- 
purities, there  is  no  health.  When  it  is  properly 
vitalized,  it  courses  through  artery  and  vein,  car- 
rying to  every  part  of  tlie  body  the  vigor  and  de- 
light which  spring  from  real  health.  The  blood 
receives  its  vitality,  or  its  promptings  to  decay, 
from  what  is  taken  into  the  lungs.  It  verily  gets 
its  substance  from  what  goes  into  the  stomach. 
But  substance  without  vitality  is  not  life.  To 
see  how  that  which  is  inhaled  affects  the  life 
which  is  in  the  blood,  look  at  the  wretched  suf- 
ferers who  inhale  poisons.  They  take  in  sewer- 
gas,  and  the  inevitable  low  typhus  fever  or  quick 
diphtheria  scizim  them.  They  inhale  the  had  air 
of  undrained  swamps,  and  presently  shake  and 
burn  with  chills  and  fever.  They  blow  out  the 
gaslight  before  going  to  be<l,  and  devitalize  them- 
selves into  untimely  graves  by  taking  into  their 
lungs  carhurettod  hydrogen.  Xow  if  all  this  mi.s- 
chief  can  he  done  by  simply  inhaling  that  which 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  handled,  it  is  hut  fair  to 
recognir.c  the  fact  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inhaling  of  that  which  is  life-giving  can  work 
corresponding  lionefit.  The  skeptical  drug-swal- 
lower.s,  whose  ideas  of  relief  and  cure  are  a.ssoci- 
ated  with  the  taking  of  nauseous  things  into 
their  suffering  stomachs,  may  not  look  on  it  in 
this  light,  but  it  is  just  as  true  as  if  they  did. 
The  facts  are  against  them,  and  these  speak 
louder  than  all  their  theories  and  objections. 
The  sick  can,  in  the  most  pleasant  and  delightful 
manner,  inhale  new  life  for  lungs  and  blood,  and, 
couscqucutly,  for  the  “Wjo/tA”  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. 

“ What !”  says  a suffering  and  weary  invalid 
who  has  swallowed  nearly  all  the  drug  nostrums 
that  are  coni|H)undcd  and  sold,  “you  don’t  mean 
that  I shall  get  well  by  just  breathing  something 
that  I can’t  see,  or  handle,  or  take  with  a 
spixin  y” 

Yes,  Mr.  Suffering-and- Weary,  that  is  exactly 
it.  CoMPoi  xD  OxYOKS  will  do  it,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  simply  to  inhale  the  Compound 
Oxygen  according  to  diiections. 

The  lungs  aiv  the  air -bellows  of  the  body. 
They  arc  continually  opening  and  closing  as  air 
is  inhaled  or  exhaled.  They  arc  made  of  a deli- 
cate, yet  very  strong  substance,  much  like  leather. 
They  arc  divi(le<l  into  thousands  of  little  air-cells. 
When  we  inhale  (or  take  in)  a breath  of  air,  we 
fill  as  many  of  these  air-cells  as  are  in  working 
order.  The  air  with  whieli  we  fill  them  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  What  we  send 
out  when  we  exhale  (or  breathe  out)  the  contents 
of  the  lungs,  is  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  latter  i.s  the  impurities  from  the  blood.  'The 
oxygen,  coining  in  contact  with  the  blood  through 
the  delicate  tissue  or  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
gives  it  its  life.  The  heart  is  busy  all  day  and 
all  night  pumping  blood  into  the  lungs  anil  thence 
all  through  the  eii-culation  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  In  four  minutes  from  the  time  a drop  of 
hln^  lias  i-ceeivcd  its  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  it  has 
gone  its  round,  and  is  hack  again  to  disehai-gc  its 
load  of  carlion  and  other  impurities,  ami  to  re- 
ceive a new  message  of  life  in  the  vitalizing  in- 
s[>irat>on  of  the  oxygon.  In  the  Compound  Oxy- 
' OKN  treatment,  the  invalid  is  given  something  to 
j inhale  which  is  different  from  mere  atmo.spheric 
air.  Oxygen  by  itself  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  sharp,  severe,  and  irritating,  and  in 
its  uncomhine<l  state  is  not  assimilable.  Thou- 
sands of  faithful  trials  have  proved  this.  In  the 
atmosphere  we  hroathe  there  is  but  one  part  of 
oxygen  to  five  of  nitrogen.  If  there  were  too 
much  nitrogen  and  not  enough  oxygen,  we  would 
soon  die.  Compound  Oxygen  is  a skilfully  pre- 
pared, revitalizing  agent,  which  supplies  through 
the  lungs  to  the  blood  exactly  what  the  blood 
needs  for  its  restoration,  and  for  the  restoration 
or  renewing  of  every  part  of  the  system  on  which 
it  acts.  It  carries  with  it  a magnetic  property, 
reaching  the  nerve  centres,  which,  in  their  part- 
nership with  the  brain,  exercise  a controlling 
influence  on  every  part  of  the  body,  and  tele- 
graph to  its  remotest  comer,  either  by  sensations 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  their  condition  of  health 
or  of  ailment 

America’s  peat  disease  is  consumption.  Tliia 
is,  to  define  it  briefly,  a wasting  or  decay  of  the 
lungs.  The  moat  remote  air-cells  flrst  refuse  to 
do  their  duty.  Mischievous  little  tubercles  in- 


vade the  substance  of  the  lungs,  proilueing  in- 
flammation and  other  unpleasant  resulls.  Tlie 
lungs  become  flabby  and  poor,  like  a worn-out 
kid  glove,  uiid  grow  iKiwerlcss  to  vitalize  the 
blood.  There  ha.s  been  a prevalent  idea  that 
consumption  cannot  lie  enreil,  becaii.se  no  drug 
has  been  found  to  act  as  a s|>eeific  for  it  when 
taken  through  the  stomach.  But  it  is  now  a 
well-attesteil  fact  that  consumption  is  really  cur- 
able, provideil  only  that  it  is  taken  in  time.  Even 
Compound  Oxygen  will  not  convert  a worn-out 
old  Imtlier  glove  into  a new  one.  But  it  w'ill 
take  hold  of  consumptive  lungs,  and,  by  its 
searching  and  invigorating  action,  build  them  up 
to  life  and  health.  Its  first  action  is  to  inflate 
air-cells  which  have  long  been  uninflateil  and 
collapsed.  Then,  gently  but  powerfully,  stimu- 
lating the  lungs  to  vigorous  action,  it  enables 
them  to  throw  off  the  tubercles  and  regain  a 
condition  of  soundnes.s.  So  many  consumptives 
who  had  lK*en  booked  for  the  grave  have  been 
cured  by  Compound  Oxygen  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  jiersons  who  are  afflietcil  with  lung 
troubles  should  feel  gloomy  about  themselves,  or 
regard  their  cases  as  at  all  hojiclcs.s,  if  taken  in 
time. 

As  to  other  diseases  than  consumption.  Is 
Compound  Oxygen  a cure-all  ? 

It  is  not  claimed  for  Compound  Oxygen  that  it 
cures  every  disea.se  that  can  afflict  the  son.s  of 
men.  But  there  are  a great  many  over  which  it 
has  gained  the  most  complete  victory.  Almost 
everything  that  goes  wrong  in  the  body  is  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  vitiated  blood. 
In  some  cases  these  ailments  are  aggravated  by 
local  irriutions,  misplacements,  or  difficulties 
which  are  heredltan'.  Ex|x)sure,  over-feeding, 
impropi‘r  ventilation,  and  the  ahu.ses  of  clothiitg 
have  much  to  do  with  them.  Vitiated  blood  pro- 
duces a lack  of  harmony  among  the  nerves,  and 
the  hoiTors  of  neuralgia  and  sciatica  are  the  re- 
sult. It  sends  its  messenger-s  of  evil  to  the  re- 
gion lying  between  nose  and  brain,  and  disgust- 
ing catarrh  is  enthroned  in  all  the  supremacy  of 
its  ugliness.  It  robs  the  stoma(.‘li  of  its  proper 
juices,  and  the  victim  becomes  a dys|)cptic  whose 
every  meal  is  a hunlen  of  sorrow.  It  reminds 
the  system  of  the  injustice  done  it  by  distributing 
here  and  there  the  pangs  of  riieumatism  and  the 
torture.s  of  gout.  Sufferers  with  these  nialadio.s, 
and  the  victims  of  exhausted  nerve  power  and 
the  diseases  whicn  follow  on  it,  w ill  find  iu  Com- 
pound C.woen  the  relief  they  neeil. 

There  arc  many  medicines,  an  important  feat- 
ure of  which  is  that  they  are  kept  on  sale  at  ev- 
ery drug  store.  Not  so  with  Compound  Oxygen. 

It  can  Im?  had  only  of  its  originators,  Drs.  Starkey 
& Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  sent  with  full  directions,  so  that  all 
invalids  can,  without  trouble,  use  it  for  them- 
selves. The  pamphlet  entitle*!  ''Treatise  on  Com- 
poHud  Oxyt/en"  contains  much  interesting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it,  with  the  testimonials  of 
many  well-known  persons  who  by  its  use  have 
been  restored  to  health.  This  pamphlet  is  sent 
to  any  address  on  application. 

THE^BRADLEY 
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THREE  STYLESrA!*rr':^r.;jSSr 

tr  Flral-CInA^  In  nn.l  ev.ryl^lj  Ilk..  u,«ro. 

tnr  ll  aatratra  ■•rire  LUt. 
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IMPORTEDTILES&MOSAICS 

/A/  HEA  R THS.  FAC/NGS.  BA  TH 
ROOMS  & FLOORS. 
GRATES.FENDERS.ANDIR0NS8<C. 

-7-^-  II  EAST  I9"-"5T.*N.Y. 


Keep  YOHR  bird  im  health  and  song 

by  naiiig  Sinokb'8  Patknt  Gbavri.  Papbb.  For 
Bale  by  all  druggists  and  bird  and  cage  dealers.  Price 

SBcenta.  Depot,  582  Hndooii  Street,  W.  Y. 

40S 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absoluteif/  pore 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilhas  been  removed.  Ithas/AreS 
timet  the  itrength  ot  Coco*  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economr- 
cal.  It  Is  delicioua,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invallda  as 
well  as  for  persona  in  health, 
gold  by  Grocers  eTerywhere. 


BAiiEB  & CO.,  Dmcttr,  last 


Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report 

OF  THK 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Net  Asaets.  December  8t,  1881 t7,814,6U  03 

IlecelptN  during  (ho  year, 

For  Oremiains  . . l(tl.35S.|.''0  02 

For  Interest 400.787  30  1,818.873  92 

$0533,52806 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

CininiB  by  Death $468,756  04 

Matured  Enduwinents 64,934  00 

Surreiidered  Policies  94,746  44 

Cash  and  Note  Dh’ideuds. . 987,494  61 
Re-insurance 6,894  99 

Total  paid  poliry-holdera  $0^0^  76 
Tax.-s  and  L.  enl  KxiH  iisee.  88,183  68 
Salaries,  Me<lical  Fees,  and 

Office  Expenses. 78,154  91 

Comniisainn  to  Ageiils, 

Kents,  Ac ..  116,907  40 

Agency  and  other  Expenses.  65,666  99 
Advertising,  Print  lug,  Sup- 
plies  17,636  01 

Fire  Insurance,  Office  Fur- 
niture, Ac 7,649  93  1,93S,T90  64 

Net  Aaseta,  Jan’y  I,  1888.  $7,894, iJWTs 

ASSETS. 

Philadelphia  and  other  City  Loan^  K-R. 
and  Water  Bouds,  Bunk  and  otlicr 

Stocka. $3,660,864  40 

Mortgagee  and  Ground  Rents  9,043,431  90 

Premium  Notes  secured  by  Policice,  Ac. . 666,876  T9 

Loans  on  CollaterHis,  Ac 640,867  00 

Home  Office  imd  Iteal  Estate  bought  to 

secure  Ixians 829,TTS  63 

Cash  til  Trust  Companies  and  on  band. . 64,499  89 

N'et  I/edrer  Aaneta  aa  above $7,804,738  48 

Net  Deferre*!  and  L'iirei>orted  Preminma  140,473  95 

Interest  due  and  accrued. 86,430  44 

Market  Value  of  Stocks,  Ac.,  over  coat. . . 394,365  60 

Grots  Assets,  January  I,  1888 $8,483.80712 

LIABILITIES. 

I.4)sscs  reported,  but  not  due  $166,684  07 
ltes<T\e  St  4 per  cent,  to  re- 
insure risks 6,864,849  00 

Snr|ilus  on  Life  Hate  End'is, 

Ac.,  Slid  General  Surplus, 

4 per  cent,  basis 1.463.344  66  $8,483.807  79 


Standard  estimated).  $1,809,462  H5 

Number  of  Policies  in  force 14,972 

Amount  of  Insurance  In  force $88,I94,,>22 

Number  of  Policies  issued  in  1882...  2,634 

Ainonnt  Insured  in  isse $0,495,480 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY,  Presidcut. 
EDWARD  M.  NEEDLES,  Vlcc*-Prc8ldeiit- 

H.  S.  STEPHENS,  9d  Vice-President 
JESSE  J.  BARKER,  Actuary. 

HE.VHY  C.  BROWN,  Secretary. 
KNOZ  & DB  FOREST,  General  Agents, 
I9I  Broad%v«y,  New  York. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a fhorongb  knowledge  of  the  natural  It'va 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion, and  by  a careful  api>lication  of  ilieflne  properties 
of  well  - ecleclcfl  Cocoa,  .Mr.  Epps  has  provided  onr 
break  fust  tubles  with  a delicately  llovored  beveraw 
whicli  may  wive  us  many  liwivy  doctore  bjlla  « » 
bv  tlie  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  tuny  lie  gradually  built  up  niiiil 
eiKiuirii  to  n*sisi  everv  tendency  to  disease.  Humireus 
of  suiale  inuhi.iiee  arc  floating  around  us  n*aily  to 
altacK  wlierevei  there  is  a weak  ixniit  «e  may 
escape  many  u fatal  sliaft  by  keeping 
foi  tided  wit'll  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished 
frame."— Ocif  Sern'ee  Goiette,  , 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or 
tins  only  (X-IK  and  lb.)  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus. 

JAMES  EPPS  ft  Co.,  Honwaopathic  Chemiata, 
London,  England. 


I Dlnstrated  Catalogno  IBO  PP-  Photo.  LcctnrOOe*  i 


ILANTERNSi 

ViiTHVIEWS.t 


MAGIC 


ffiEOlHARBACH  A.f  r ' 


MffiTOH^  M. 

4 hina  Works.  Stoke-upon-Trei  l- 
Also. THE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  A 'IILE 
Encaustic  and  Geometrical  Floor 

THOS.  ASl'lNWAlkTk  ^ ' 

75  A 77  West  23d 

Sole  Anre.itH  itx  tUe  _ 

A CHARMING  BOOK  BV 

“EASTWARD  HO!  <»n,  Aovjnti  ars 


JAMAiV/A  rxjMM  A*'". 

rcTBLKTOJrS 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


APRIL  21,  1S83. 


Wc  would  will  tlie  ntteiition  of  pci-sous 
who  have  not  tl.e  files  of  Harper's  Weekly 
during  the  War  to 

HARPER’S 


SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS. 


WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE,  A.M. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  YEN  WE. 
THE  TEMPEST. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

twelfth  night. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
CYMBELINE. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

A WINTER'S  TALE. 

PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 
MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 
JULIUS  CHiSAR. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 
MACBETH. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR  'S  LOST. 
HAMLET. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
OTHELLO. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

KING  LEAR. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

CORIOLANUS. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

KING  JOHN. 

RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 

HENRY  THE  FOURTH.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 

HENRY  THE  SIXTH.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN. 


REBELLION, 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containing 
1000  of  the  lIJnstrations  that  appeared  in 
Harper's  Weekly  during  the  War.  Messrs. 
Harper  <fe  Brothers  liave  destroyed  all  the 
plates  and  stock  of  the  W^ar  Volumes  of 
Harper's  Weekly. 

2 vols.,  price,  delivered  free  of  express 
charges:  Cloth,  $14.00;  Half  Morocco, 
Cloth  Sides,  Marble  Edges,  $20.00 ; Full 
Turkey  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  $30.00. 
SOLD  BY  SIJBSOEIPTIOir  ONLY. 

McDONXmLI.  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 

tS’"  NVe  invite  the  attention  of  Oeneral 
Subscription  Book  Agents  to  the  attrac- 
tions offered  tlieir  salesmen  by  this  valuable  work. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

I'INEST  and  cheapest  meat 
flavouing  stock  for  soups,  made 

DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
In  all  cases  of  weak  diifestioii  and  debility.  •>  Is 
a 8iicc<s<s  and  a lioon  jor  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful. ’’-See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet,” 
HrhisU  Merlical  Jonrnal,”  &C. 

CAU  noN.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebigs  Signature  in  nine  Ink  acrrisa  the 
Laiiel.  Tins  caution  is  necessary,  owlii"  to 
yarions  ctieap  and  Inferior  subaututes  being 
hi  the  market.  ® 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  meat.  To  be  bad  of  all  Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and  Uieimsts  Sole  Agents  for  the  bulled  States 
(wludcsii le  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  0 Feiicharcb 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

■LOOk'^^sfl 

ST  OT  ALIj  offers  fi 

.e  aiugive  Free. 

Knife,  euiaibv  fur  lady  or  cent 

ond  prcniium,  to  at  Icart  a ner.„r..  ii,  A 


This  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  b intended  for  school  and  college  use,  and  also  for  the 
private  student  and  the  general  reader. 

Tlie  Introduction  to  each  volume  contains  fhe  history  of  the  play,  acconling  to  the  latest 
investigations ; an  account  of  the  sources  of  the  plot,  willi  copious  extracts  fi-om  the  chronicles  or 
novels  from  wliich  Shakc.speare  drew  his  materials;  and  selections  from  leading  English  and 
foreign  criticisius  npcm  the  characters  of  tlie  play. 

The  Tk.xt  is  the  result  of  a careful  collation  of  the  folio  of  1623  and  the  other  early  copies 
with  all  tlie  more  recent  editions  tliat  have  any  critical  value. 

The  Notes  are  fuller  than  in  any  other  school  or  standard  edition,  except  Halliwell’s  great 
folios  and  Furness’s  “ New  Variorum.”  The  author  has  aimed  to  include  all  the  historical,  critical, 
and  illustrative  matter  needed  hy  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  student  and  tlie  general  reader. 

The  PiCTORiAi.  ii,r,usTiuTios.s  are  a unique  feature  of  this  edition.  The  engravings  are  illus- 
trations in  the  best  sense  of  liie  word,  being  mainly  historical  portraits  and  delineations  of  places, 
buildings,  monuments,  works  of  art,  costumes,  antiquities,  etc.,  connected  with  the  poet  or  his  works. 

Price,  per  volnrae,  Cloth,  66  cents;  Paper,  40  cents. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publieliers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  Oity. 


CASTORIA 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria  promoteH  Pigestion 
and  overcomes  Flatulency,  Coustipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness,  It  insures  healtli  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


“ Castoria  Is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 

recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
mown  so  me  ” H.  A.  AitcBEa,  M.  D., 

83  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^at  gives  our  Children  n 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns 
What  cures  their  eoUc,  kills  their  worms. 

Bnt  Castoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  8toiiia<^,  Colds,  Indigostiou, 

ButCaatorla, 


„ ^ BAXOTA. 

l>»n  on  Northern  I’nciftc  Uaihond,  at  crossing  of 
r "f  Dab ymplc  Farm.  .Snendid 

nf?,  i''"  Mediants  in  every  line.  Mechanics  in  de- 
mon. T’'  ■ n'  connliy,  in  the  the  fn- 

o '"’  Corresiioiulence  solicited.  Refer- 
ence*: B.vriis.  «Ky.i,,  & Cum-ar,  Now  York;  Hiiik  & 
Addri^ss  PEKKINS, 
ROBBINS,  Si  CO.,  Bankers, Ortska,  Dakota! 

MB  1 1 XI  words  and  music  of  36  popular 
mi  1 1 W Songs, andbandsumcdccotttteduUque, 

IV I all  for  12e.  100  choice  songs,  words,  music, 
III...  ^tuwlacct'mpanlniciits;  or,  100 popular Heces 

^ pttr8c"h'oS^i«^ 

Opt^  Popular,  Scotch  and  Sentimental  songs,  words 
mitt  music,  100  of  each,  80c,,  or  400  for  $1.W).  Wenntras, 
reels,  breakdowns,  Ac.,  for  piano  or  organ,  jSOc.  ’ 

J “thF  little  pi^EFiri^ 

set,  eighteen  curds,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of 
stamna  WHITING,  60  Nassnn  BL,  N.  Y. 

inraan  a fortnne.  Ont- 
SlOrree.  AddieesB.  0. 
«00.,10BarclaT8t.,a.T. 


jSJENTAUJR^^^yNJ^ENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Spraius,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  Tlie  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


i Self-Acting  Window  Shade  EoUers. 

Admitted  Superior  to  All  Others 

Ask  yonr  nphnUterer  for  them. 
Salesroom,  239  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 


BE  GENEROUS  ! friend  who  i*  tired,  who  1 

wants  pictures  to  look  at  and  abort  stories  to  read. 
Send  UB  that  friend’s  twldress  and  9B  cents  In  postage 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  six  back  numbers 
of  onr  beantlfully  illustrated  magaalne  (retail  price  90 
I oentB).  Address  _ 

THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH  CO.,  Bowon,  MatiB. 

Agent8S"nJS;^«; 

./Srr'ii'  i I fciiT  “*6  a'*’’'  saSty  Mlling  4t«cen  CttJ’ 

f **  AdSISr^iiWBm 

^^7\.CItySi»pen*erC«.,cuicinnm.O 

-n-npp  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALtWUE  OF 


SEELEY’S  PILE  PIPE 

Applies  any  ointment  directly  to  nuts  attectkl,  there, 
by  curing  when  other  remedies  fail  Conveniently  carried 

In  ttie  vest  pocket,  readgYar  ~ — 

nienoe,  affordinR  immedutu 
(aocomiianled  with  a pack 


mm 


In  tlM  vest  pocket,  reody /or  ««,  without  pain  or  inconve.  , 
nienoe,  affording  imnudiau  retief.  Sold  by  aU  druBjlstB 
(aocomiianled  with  a package  of  Seeley’s  Ointment  on 
which  are  printed  the  ingredients)  or  emit  by  moll  for  $2. 
Bsslsy'a  Tnu  ErtsUl&mtaU,  1347  Obsstant  mesa,  ' 
mi^pUa.  Pa.,  *r  T«  Flsrt  Btnst,  IradoB,  Bagland. 


°BOOK AGENTS 


oper«ce  m 

, OKNBRAI-  Wto  and  Krala  I 

— I others  to  introduce  a NEW  WORK  of  antrum 

iTiTi  TIRW  n.LHSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  | ordinary  mI 

vlngfatljiarticnJM^  . „ 

JBBABD  BROS,  ns  CSiestnnt  81 

newsef.  of  Imi>orted  Csrds^nt  to  any  aaarere  lor  i _ , I 

CI.ARKC<BDCO..fc..«.B,.dd,..N.T. 


JAMES  McCREERY  & CO. 

Invite  an  inspection  of  their 
present  stock  of 

SILKS  AND  VELVETS, 

adapted  for  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer usage. 

The  facilities  they  have  for 
obtaining  t3rpes  of  cloth  and 
sketches  of  design  prior  to  pro- 
duction enables  them  to  make 
the  newest  distribution  of  color 
and  combination  and  exhibit 
them  in  advance  of  any  house 
in  Europe. 

JAMES  McCREERY  A CO., 
Broadway,  comer  11th  St. 


^ Spise  Tillage  Carl 

Th^  handsomest 

f dren.  It  is  hnn"  low,  to  be  easy  of  access : is  roomy  and^cmnfortable.*"*' 


SYRACUSE  CART  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 


Fashionable  Nixik  Wear  for  Gentlemen  and 
Youths,  Dress  Shirts,  Collara  and  Cuffs, 
ready-made  and  to  order.  Cheviot  and  Flan- 
nel Travelling  Shirts,  Pajamas,  Dressing 
Robes,  Smoking  Jackets,  Bath  Wraps,  &c. 


Broadway  and  I9tli  St. 


POffi 

HIA 

TEAS. 


tho  SHtlriett  of 
ASSAM, 

CHITTAOOMQ, 
w CACHAR, 

kanora  valley, 
Darjeeling, 

AndOth.™, 

Abst'nfely  Pare,  Superior  Flavor. 

THE  vosrr  EoonKnacAi,  tea. 
Sequins  only  half  the  usual  quantity. 
BOLD  BT  AIX  OBOCEBS. 

JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS  dc  CO., 

A|«a  of  Ik.  CUootte  Tm  Syndlmle, 

130  Water  Street,  New  York. 


SANFORD’S  RADICAL  CORE. 

Head  Colds,  Watenr  Dlscharm*  from  tho  Kwe 
and  Eyes,  Itinring  Noises  in  tbs  Head,  Nervons 
Headorbe  and  Fever  instantly  relieved. 

Choking  mucus,  dlslodgea,  membrane  eleanood 
and  healed,  breath  sweetened,  ameli,  taste  and 
bearing  restored  end  ra\-agus  chocked. 

Cough,  Bronchitis,  DropDinge  into  the  Tbroia, 
Fains  hi  the  Cheat,  Dyspepsia,  waaling  of  Strength 
and  Flesh,  Loss  of  Sleep,  etc.,  cured. 

One  bottle  Radical  Cure,  one  box  Catarrhal  Sol- 
vent ond  one  Dr.  Sanford’a  Inhaler,  in  one  pack- 
age, of  all  druggiats,  for  tl.  Ask  for  Bampobs’E 
Baoicai.  Cube.  WEEKS  ft  POTTER,  Boofariu 


118.000  Ward!. 
atOMEngim^ 
ftc., 


“A  LIBBRBY  Hf  ITSELF.” 


U A U MERBIMI  ft  « 


Digitized  by  Google 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


TO  BUILD  A HOUSE 


us  E FUL  FQH  EVERY 


BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION 


; EARL  8.  WILSON  S. 
PATENT  SHORT  BAND’  COILARS 
I AND “BEAD  EDGE" CUFFS 
i ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


BEST 


New  Prices! 

DR.  SCOTT’S 

ELECTRIC  CORSET, 

$1,  $1.50,  $2,  $3.  I 

In  daily  use  by  the  Queen  and  Princeat  of  Walea. 


O find  a sure  relief  from  these  diatreaslng 
complalntB  in  Hale’a  Honey  of  Hore- 
houiid  and  Tar— a medicine  widely  known 
and  e»!eeme<i  for  lls  valnabic  pafroonic  quali- 
ties, being  principally  compounded  from  the 
symp  or  honey  prepared  from  the  plant  of  I 
Horehnnnd,  ekilfully  combined  with  Tar  In 
auch  a manner  na  to  entirely  overcome  the  nn- 
plesaant  taate  of  the  latter,  thus  rendering  tliia 
medicine  extremely  palatable,  while  not  de- 
tracting from  its  soothing  properties.  Chronic 
as  well  as  Ordinary  Colds  and  Coughs  readily 
yield  to  this  fine  medicine.  A»k  ymtr  Dn<ogut 
for  “Hide’s  Honey  of  Horehonnd  and  Tar’’ 
(fbU  name),  and  take  mo  iubetitute. 

Pike’a  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  one  minute. 

Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye,  60e. 


N.  B.— bach  corset 
is  stamped  with  tbs 
Bngllsh  coat-of-arais 
and  ibo  name 
Mall  F.LXcraio  Asso- 
, riAXioji,  Loxdoh. 


inlerestina  to  aoj 
intendina  liojlder, 
labor,  and  money  *' 


■i-  'i^SENT  POST  PAID 

ON  TRIAL 

i ho  has  any  pain,  nebe  or  ill 
’ ‘ ' luld  immediately  try 

Tlieir  cures  are  most 
tnd  yet  there  is  no  shock  or  un- 
ihatever  in  wearing  them. 
" rill  keep  her  good 
ar  these  beautiful, 


and  a reaponaible  asaooii 


et.naider  .t  n practical  achen 
tion/’— rarupae  at  K’or*. 

'Practical,  beaucilol  and  e 
der  i«  that  a pnlilicaiion  of  tl 

Before.-— IV.  f.  H’reWy  VVitn. 

The  mly  low-priced  architectural  Imok.  and  the  moat 
helpf  buildinxacneme  everoifered.  Price  SOcts,  by  mail, 
postpaid  Stamps  taken  Mnnen-rturnedifnalsattiHed. 
CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  PLAN  ASSOCIATION, 


Kvery  woman 
feeling  of  any  kind,  si 
these  celebrattnl  Corsets, 
remarkable, 
plea.sant  sensation 
Every  lady  who  is  well 
health  if  she  will  only  t 
invigorating  corsets. 

They  are  now  warranted  nnbrcakable,  and  the 
price  will  l)c  refunded  in  eveiy  case  where  they  are 
not  as  represented.  If  you  wiH'ordcr  one  on  tlicac 
terms  and  send  us  the  price,  with  90c.  added  to  pay 
postage,  registration,  etc.,  wc  will  send  it  on  trial, 
guiiraiiteeing  safe  delivery  into  your  lianda.  Keinit 
inoney'order,  draft,  cnrrency  ar  stamps,  or  ask  your 
dry-gooda  dealer  for  lliuuu  Addrpip , 

GEO.  A.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Mention  tliia  paper. 

AfiK.NTK  WA.MKD  I.\  EVERY  TOW.T. 


THE  WONDER  OF  HEALINGI 


“By  his  work  upon  ‘Progresw  and  Poverty,’  a trea- 
tise lipim  pnlitiail  economy,  wliich  is  written  with 
singnlar  clearness,  and  wliich  has  commanded  iiiii- 
vers.'il  atteniinn  ns  a slgiiincant  contrihntion  to  Hocinl 
Sr-ieiice,  Mr.  (Jeorge  lias  earned  the  rigid  to  Ik?  Iieard 
and  to  Inive  liis  suggestions  carclully  considered."— 


i«  now  oosTaiarriNtf  to 

Frank  Leslie’s 
Illustrated 

Newspaper, 

A SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  ORIOIN.AL 
AKTH-  LRS  ON 

“PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TIME.” 

In  which  tlie  latest  and  most  suggestive  phases  of  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  iiiieslioiis  of  tlie  day  are 
disriissetl.  Every  reailiiig.  tliiiikiiig.  and  working  man 


A Beautiful  Knnpsnc 
Pnlnam’s  famnun  feat 
AWAV.  FREE,  to  evei 


iicmorativc  of  General 
eneek.wm  be  GIVEN 
liio  piircliflses  No.  25 
y on  Monday,  April  16, 


No  Taoui 


A GOOD  SALAD 
ASSURED. 


Large  sixes  for  circulars.  Ac,,  to  $80. 
For  pleasure,  mouey-inaking,  vooiig  or 
old.  Everytliing  easy,  priiitetl instruc- 
tions. S.-rid  2 stamps  tor  Catalogue  of 
I’l-esses,  Type,  Cards,  &c.,  to  the  factory. 
KELSEY  k t’O..  Meriden,  tonn. 


The  most  Delicious  and 
tlie  most  Popular  Mayon- 
aise  for  all  kinds  of  Salads, 
Raw  Tomatoes,  Cabbage, 
Cold  Meals,  Fisli,  &c.,  ever 
offered  for  sale. 


irticles. 


ALL  GROCERS  SELL  IT. 


i sold  everywlicre.  Price,  1 0 cents  By  n 
er  year;  9 1 for  tliree  monilis  ^covering  lit 
J’loblerns  of  the  Time  ’’  series),  postpaid.  A 

Mrs.  FRANK  LESLIE,  Publisher, 
53,  55,  and  57  Park  Place,  New 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Steam  Piue  & Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing. 
Mill  Board.  Sheathing.  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  he, 

SesD  TOO  Dascaimvi  Paica  Lt»t. 

H.W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.Y 


mancfactured  by  thk 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calrort  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A durable  and  easy  niniiing  road- 
ster for  men  and  lioya. 

60  in.  4.<4  in.:46  in.  144  in.  4?  In.  186 in. 

$60  fl»  I $n0  i $4«  $3.1  I $28 

New  York  Agency  for  the  ColnmWa 
Bicycles  and  headquarters  for  Bi- 
cycle Snndries.  Send  3c.  Stamp 
for  Illiisiratwl  C-italogno. 

E.  I.  linRS.MtX.  NBaaflirtare^ 
80  A 8tt  Atllliain  St.,  N.Y. 


W"  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  state. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


MAGAZINE  RIFLE 


Fini^  finer,  than 

.New  Haven,  Com. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  our  WHOLKSALE  PAT- 
TEItN  DEPARTMENT  to  Mn.  J.  G.  OKori’Y, 
Nos.  180  to  1S6  Clierry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  responsibility. 

SPliCIAlTi^ALTIOlV. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROT'TY  & CO.,  whether  fof 
Haspcb's  Baxab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  tJu  bestt  original  drairing  to  illmtiWe  Alfred  Domktt’r 
“Christmas  Hvnm” — the  drnifing  to  he  mitahle  for  jntlliailion  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  unJ  to  he  the  exrlusire  vorX-  of  an  Amcriran 
ortint  not  over  tireiitii-fire  more  o/'’ //_//<■— Messrs.  Harper  A Bro- 
thers offer  an  THHKK  TIlOl  SANl)  DOLLARS,  nfvjn 

the  honorahle  underxtauii'nig  that  t/a  vneeexsj'nl  eom/tetitor  vhiill  >txe 
the  same  for  the  proseenlion  o f art  stiidg  in  one  or  more  o f the  best 
American  srJatoU^  inelitiJing  also  a sojourn  ahroad  of  at  least  six 
■months  for  the  stndi/  of  the  old  maslers.  The  aieard  icill  he  fxtid 
in  such  instnlhneuts  and  at  sneh  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  eoneen- 
ienee  of  the  rcci/neiil  for  the  /mrjsises  sfselffd. 

The  drairirigs  tnnst  he  j-enired  hi/  Messrs.  Harper  & Bkotiie:rs 
not  later  than  An;/i’sf  1,  lKs:i,  addressid  “Art  Collipclilion,  lliir- 
)>er’s  Mujtiiziiie,  Kniiikliii  .S(iu;iif,  Now  York";  and  iwh  must  In 
desipuated  bg  an  eissmneii  name  or  motlo^  ichieh  should  also  In- 
given,  together  with  the  rial  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envelo/w  accom/singing  the  drawings,  and  not  to  he  ojnned 
until  the  result  of  the  com/>etition  shall  have  hern  determined.  The 
name  of  the  successful  comjieHtor  will  not  he  publiclg  announced 
until  the  puhlicalion  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  U.  Swain  Gieeord,  N.A.  ; Mr.  F.  D.  Mii.LErr,  A.X.A. ; emd 
Mr.  Charlrs  Parsons,  A.N.A..  iSuficrinlendent  of  the  Art  Itijsirt- 
mod.  Harper  & Broihers,  will  act  ns  Judges  of  the  rom/ietilion. 

It  is  intended  to  engroce  the  sneee.ss  f>d  drawing  as  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Magazine:  of  Jteremher,  1S8:> ; and  should  other  drawings 
snhmitted  he  found  snitahle,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  he 
made,  eis  follows : one  {.sige  Harpkr’.s  Weekly,  <me  fnige 

Harper’s  Bazar,  to ; one  page  Harper’s  Yoi  no  People,  .fdOn. 

If  the  judges  should  decide  that  no  one  of  the  drawings  is  suitithle, 
Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  resn-ce  the  right  to  txUnd  the  limit  of 
time  and  re-ojien  the  eoinjietilion. 

Two  Christmas  Ili/inns  hg  Alfred  Do.mktt  have  hun  piihlished. 
That  puhUshed  in  18:57  is  the.  one  for  the  illnsIratioH  of  whi-h  artists 
are  invited  to  comjiele,  and  a printed  'Vjig  o ffit  will  he  si  id  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BliOTHERS, 

Franklin  Syr  are.  New  York. 


THE  POLITICAL  CAI^.M. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  wliile  the  political  situation  in 
Europe  is  so  critical  that  one  of  the  ino.st  accom- 
plished of  pnhlioists  describes  it  as  the  ••European 
Terror,”  politics  in  the  United  States  are  so  stagnant 
that  the  only  activity  is  an  endeavor  to  show  some 
reason  for  the  existence  of  parties— an  eudi'avor  wh  ich 
ends  in  showing  that  upon  no  one  immediate  question 
is  either  party  agreed.  The  Democratic  attempt  to 
present  the  tariff  as  the  crucial  question  has  merely 
revealed  the  bitter  and  hopeless  dis.sension  of  the 
party  upon  that  subject,  a dis.sension  illustrated  by 
the  tone  of  the  Democratic  press  for  or  against.  Mr. 
Randall,  and  by  the  protectionist  si)eech  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter Harrison  at  a party  dinner  expressly  designed 
as  a free-trade  demonstration.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Republican  paper  declares  a iirotective  tariff'  to  be.  a 
cardinal  Republican  doctrine,  a declaration  which  if 
true  would  at  once  exclude  from  the  Republican  party 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Albany  Ecening  Journal, 
and  the  Buffalo  E.rj)ress— to  go  no  further— three  of 
the  most  representative  and  powerful  Republican  jour- 
nals in  the  State.  It  is  plainly  very  doubtful  whether 
the  chief  issue  of  an  election  can  be  made  upon  a 
question  about  which  neither  party  is  agreed.  When- 
ever such  a question  is  felt  by  the  public— not  by  the 
Iroquois  Club  nor  by  a knot  of  politicians  of  any 
party,  but  by  the  country— to  be  the  paramount  issue, 
it  must  lead  to  a reorganization  of  parties,  like  the 
slav.erj’  question.  The  effort  of  politicians  and  “ man- 
agers” to  fit  an  existing  party  to  a new  question— that 
is.  to  a question  upon  which  the  party  was  not  form- 
ed— isiu  itself  in-esumptive  evidence  that  the  question 
is  not  a controlling  issue.  The  endeavor  to  adjust  the 
Whig  party  and  tlie  Democratic  party  to  the  question 
of  slavery  destroyed  the  Whig  party  and  left  the 
Democratic  party  a mere  slavery  propaganda,  while 
the  Republicau  party,  reciarited  from  both,  arose 
swiftly  to  power,  and  has  maintained  its  dominance 
for  a quarter  of  a century. 

The  conclusion  from  such  facts  is  obvious.  If  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  become  in  good  faith  a frije- 
trade  party,  as  the  Republican  was  an  anti-slavery 
party,  then  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Randall  and  Mr. 
Harrison  and  their  friends  will  be  no  longer  Demo- 
crats; and  if  the  Republican  party  is  to  be  in  good 
faith  the  party  of  pi-otection,  then  the  leading  jour- 
nals that  we  have  named  will  cease  to  l)e  Republican. 
If  the  chief  issue  in  an  election  be  protection,  how  can  a 
paper  which  advocates  a non-protective  tariff  supiiort 
the  protectionist  nominations,  or  how  can  a protection- 
ist orator  declare  foi’  the  free-trade  parly  ? To  suppose 
that  the  parties  which  are.  known  as  Re]>nbli<‘au  and 
Democratic  are  to  contest  the  election  of  ISS4  is  to 
assume  that  free  trade  or  protection  will  not  Ije  the 
issue.  A Democratic  correspondent  inquires  wheth- 
er we  mean  to  say  in  a recent  article  that  free-tnule 
Democrats  are  to  renounce  their  party  because  it  may 
not  yet  be  ready  to  take  the  true  ground  upon  that 
subject,  which,  in  bis  judgment,  is  al^lute  free  trade. 
We  answer  that  what  we  said  was  simply  this,  that 
to  make  free  trade  the  issue  would  cost  the  Demo- 
cratic party  the  election.  But  undoubtedly  every 
free-trader  will  support  the  party  that  he  believes  will 


most  certainly  secure  the  object  which  he  holds  to 
be  of  paramount  importance.  Nothing,  however,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  be  more  evident  to  a free-trader  than 
that  if  there  he  no  free-trade  party  in  the  field,  it  is 
because  free  trade  has  not  become  a paramount  issue. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  position  which  either 
party  will  take  upon  this  question  will  seriously  dis- 
turb the  party  relations  of  voters.  The  platforms 
will  proclaim  sound  and  safe  and  non-committal  sen- 
timents, which  will  hold  the  stmgglers  and  the  rear- 
g'uai'd,  a}id  the  main  reliance  of  both  sides  will  be 
])ai“ty  association  and  tradition,  as  is  alivays  the  case 
when  a question  has  not  become  strong  enough  to  re- 
model parties.  Yet  the  situation  has  one  peculiarity. 
Usually,  when  old  issues  are  spent  and  old  questions 
settled,  there  is  a disposition,  as  iu  1820,  to  re-adjust 
party  I'elatious  or  to  abandon  them  altogether.  But 
tlie  attitude  of  parties  in  the  civil  war  is  too  fresh 
in  the  public  memory  to  permit  that  kind  of  indiffer- 
ence. Tlie  deep  distrust  which  the  Democratic  party 
tlieu  inspired  has  not  been  removed  by  the  more  recent 
conduct  of  that  party,  and  whatever  Republican  of- 
fenses may  have  been,  the  alternative  of  Democratic 
administration  is  not  contemplateti  with  plea-sure  by 
the  truly  conservative  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Thi.s.  of  eoui’se.  is  not  a di.spositiou  w^hich  would  main- 
tain iLself  against  a great  issue.  But  so  long  as  the 
main  question  is  the  comparative  chance  of  efficient, 
economical,  and  piogressive  adininisti’ation  under  Re- 
publican or  Democ'iatic  control,  the  probabilities  of 
success  are  all  with  the  Republiian  party.  Moreover, 
in  view  of  this  di.strust,  and  of  the  extraordinary  cxiui-se 
of  the  Democratic  party  upon  the  tariff  question,  many 
friends  of  a revenue  tariff  who  would  perhaps  co-oji- 
erate  with  a new  party  formed  upon  that  Issue  wonhl 
not  support  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  they  are 
perfectly  familiar,  merely  liecause  it  might  declare  in 
1SS4  for  a revenue  tariff,  as  in  1872  it  nominated  a 
protectionist,  and  re.solved  “to  remit  the  discussion  of 
the  question  to  the  people  in  their  Congre.ssional  di.s 
tricts."  The  DenuKrats  may  be  very  sure  that  tliey 
will  lie  judged  not  by  their  profo.ssions  in  a conven- 
tion. but  by  their  conduct  for  twenty  yeai-s. 

“THE  IIH.SH  CONVENTION.'’ 

“ The  Irish  Convention,’’  a.s  the  iLSsendily  of  certain 
naturalized  American  citizens  is  called,  which  is  sism 
to  he  held  in  Philadelpliia,  has  one  plain  duty  to  dis- 
eharge.  Whatever  else  it  may  say  or  leave  unsaid, 
it  must  unequivocally  and  completely  disclaim  all 
sympatliy  with  murder  as  a means  of  agitation. 
Tliere  should  l>e  no  evasion  whatever  uikui  this  imint. 
The  great  body  of  American  citizens  sympathize  with 
the  honorable  aspirations  and  efforts  of  all  other 
conntrie.s,  and  with  the  agitiitiou  which  aims  at  justor 
and  humaner  laws.  In  case  of  evident  and  hopele.s.s 
oppression  they  do  not  forget  the  Revolution  that  se- 
curetl  their  own  independence,  and  they  look  with  in- 
terest and  fellow-feeling  iqM>n  every  justiliable  revo- 
lutionary struggle.  But  there  is  no  people  in  the 
world  more  loyal  to  law,  and  a policy  of  assassina- 
tion directed  against  Englishmen  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve  suffering  in  Ireland  by  law’  is  a jxilicy 
so  hideous  that  the  instinctive  abhorrence  with  w’hich 
it  i.s  regarded  is  apt  to  include  all  Irishmen  who  in 
demanding  changes  in  the  law  do  not  clearly  and  em- 
phatically absolve  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  crime  or  of  approval  of  criminals. 

Tlie  leaders  of  the  Convention  ought  to  understand 
that  American  sympathy  with  the  Irish  agitation  is 
not  only  chilled,  but  changed  into  hostility,  by  any 
doubtful  position  of  Irish  agitators,  whether  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere,  upon  the  policy  of  murder. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  a century  ago,  and 
during  the  cruel  Irish  repression  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  inexpressibly  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
represent  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  and  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  ministry  as  black-hearted  ty- 
rants and  oppressors  of  Ireland.  Constitutional  agi- 
tation, in  or  out  of  Parliament,  for  changes  iu  the 
land  laws,  for  increase  of  representation,  for  “home 
rule,”  even  for  separation,  is  legitimate,  and  would 
have  a certain  moral  supixirt  in  this  country.  But 
agitation  which  justifies  such  savage  atrocities  as  the 
murders  in  Phoenix  Park  Ls  not  agitation,  it  is  an  out- 
break of  anarchy  w’hich  every  honorable  man  iu  ev- 
ery  civilized  country  at  once  stigmatizes  as  a crime 
against  humanity  and  society,  and  every  aliettor  of 
such  crime  in  every  degree  is  spurned  as  an  enemy  of 
the  human  race. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  managers  of 
the  Convention  interpret  correctly  the  change  of 
American  feeling  and  tone  about  the  Irish  agitixtion, 
and  that  they  see  the  necessary  and  fatal  effect  upon 
Ireland  of  any  hesitation  in  clearly  defining  the  pasi- 
tion  of  those  residents  in  this  country  who  call  them- 
selve.s  Irish-Americans.  If  they  prefer  that  designa- 
tion. they  have  only  to  reflect  that  they  are  but  a piti- 
ful handful  in  comparison  with  English- Americans. 
But  such  distinctions  are  wholly  mischievous.  Any 
class  of  citizens  in  this  countrj’  who  evidently  abuse 
its  name  and  tVie  immunity  which  its  citizenship  gives 
them  may  surely  count  upon  profound  and  universal 
national  distrust  and  antipathy.  If  the  action  of  the 
Convention— which  as  an  “ Irish-American”  assembly 


is  greatlv  to  be  regretted  as  implying  that  American 
interest  in  foreign  questions  is  not  a national  but  a 
cLs  interest-shall  show  that  the  Dynamite  party  m 
this  country  is  limited  to  a few  msignibcant  ranters 
who  represent  notliing  but  their  own  vanity  and  folly, 
it  will  do  sometliing  to  retrieve  the  obloquy  which  re- 
cent crime  has  cast,  however  unjustly  upon  the  name 
of  Ireland.  But  if  it  sliould  appear  that  the  leaders 
are  afraid  of  the  criminal  element  among  Irish  agita- 
tors, thev  will  not  change,  indeed,  the  wisdom  and  pr^ 
priety  of  certain  reforms  in  Ireland,  but  they  will 
have  gi^atly  obscured  the  hoiie  of  seeing  th<^  reforms 
accoiiiplished.  For  Dynamite  can  not  fnghten,  al- 


THE  GOVERNOirS  BUFFALO  VETO. 

Governor  Cleveland  is  said  not  to  be  popular 
w ith  the  politicians  of  his  party,  but  he  is  very  much 
wiser  than  they,  and  it  would  have  been  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  party  to  8u.stain  him  cordially. 
Hi.s  best  actions,  however,  have  produced  the  most 
vehement  Democratic  protests,  and  his  official  term 
has  thu.s  far  been  most  serviceable,  in  a party  sense, 
by  di.selosing  the  real  spirit  of  his  party.  The  Gov- 
ernoi-’s  late  veto  of  the  project  to  reorganize  the  Buf- 
falo Fil  e Department  is  an  act  which  good  citizens  of 
all  ])arties  most  conlially  approve,  but  which  the  local 
DeuKK-ratic  politicians  furiou-sly  condemn.  The  pre- 
sent Fire  Department  of  Buffalo  was  organized  in 
1880,  and  it  was  plimed  under  the  control  of  three 
commissionei’S  ’’of  unquestioned  probity,  intelligence, 
and  executive  ability,”  says  the  Governor,  “who  en- 
joy and  deserve  the  resiiect  and  confidence  of  their 
fei  low-tow’nsnien.”  This  excellent  board  is  not  polit- 
ical, and  manages  the  department  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  not  in  that  of  a party. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  change  was  to  make  the 
board  a mere  party  machine,  and  to  provide  more  of 
that  jiatronage  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  pre- 
s(‘nt  Legislature  to  secure  for  the  party  of  the  major- 
ity. Tlie  Governor,  who,  as  the  late  Mayor  of  Buffalo, 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  situation,  exposes  plain- 
ly the  lu’farious  scheme  hidden  in  the  bill,  and  re- 
marks: 

“T!u‘  i»iM  i)i)si>  of  tlie  Lill  is  too  appiirent  to  be  mistaken.  The 
trieil,  eeoiiomieiil,  uinl  etlieient  adniini.stnition  of  an  important  de- 
partinent  in  a lai  <re  eity  i.s  to  be  de.stroyeil  upon  partisan  grounds, 
or  to  satisfy  personal  iiiiiiuositie.s,  in  order  that  the  places  and  pat- 
ron.itre  atuielied  tliereto  may  be  used  for  party  advancement.  I 
be  lieve  in  an  open  and  sturdy  partisanship  wiiich  secures  the  legit- 
imate )>al.-oiiage  of  party  snpremaey,  but  parties  were  made  for  the 
people,  and  1 am  unwilling  knowingly  to  give  my  assent  to  mea- 
sures purely  |>artisan  wliich  will  .sacrifice  or  endanger  their  in- 
tcresis." 


Nothing  could  be  more  manly  and  honorable.  It  is 
by  such  acts  that  men  in  high  positions,  by  serving 
tlieir  country  best,  .serve  their  party  most.  But  the 
local  Democratic  iKiliticians  have  burst  into  such  an 
uproar  over  this  just  and  admirable  position  of  the 
Governor  that  if  there  luul  been  any  doubt  of  their 
purpose  tliey  have  entirely  disfielled  it. 

The  Governor  declares  for  •'  the  legitimate  patron- 
age of  iiarty  .supremacy.”  But  whatever  that  may  be, 
it  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  such  patronage  as  results  from 
the  overthrow  of  an  honest,  efficient,  and  economical 
administration  of  a wholly  non-political  function  in 
order  to  make  it  a “placer”  for  “runners,”  “round- 
ers.” “ heelers,  ” and  “bummers.”  In  vetoing  this 
miserable  scheme  Governor  Cleveland  has  done 
w’hat  every  man  who  is  really  fit  to  be  Governor  of 
New  York  would  do.  He  has  proved  the  sincerity  of 
his  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
As.s<K*iation,  iu  w’hich  he  .said: 


“ When  contests  between  p.irties  are  waged  for  the  pur^e  of 
securing  places  for  professional  politicians  of  high  or  low 
whose  only  recomincndalion  for  appointment  is  their  supposOT 
ability  to  do  partisan  service,  the  people  are  apt  to  be  defraudOT 
by  the  displacement  of  tried  and  faithful  servanU  well  able  W 
perform  tlie  duties  for  which  they  are  paid  with  the  peoples 
monev,  and  the  suli.stitution  of  those  who  are  unfit  and 
tent.  ■ In  this  wav  the  intere.sts  of  the  party  may  be  subwrrea, 
but  the  interests  of  the  people  are  neglected  and  betrayed. 


It  is  curious  that  the  Democratic  politicians  do 
‘e  that  their  true  party  policy  lay  in  hearty  suppo 
F the  Governor's  veto.  But  the  action  of  the 
iture  shows  how’  total  is  their  repudiation  of  bis  prim 
pies,  and  how  complete  their  abandonment  of  any 
reteiise  of  desiring  the  reforms  which  they  Dave 
)udly  demanded. 


MILLENNIAL  YEARNINGS. 

lAL  Republican  journals  are 
hour  by  dropping  honeyed  words  of  conci 
party  differeimes.  Why  not  “ cl<»e  up  the 
Why  should  brothers  ^iblicans? 

d party  good  enough  for  all  ^P 
,t  by  gones  be  by-goiies?  Can 
GrARFiELD  and  GuiteaU  be  forgo  . 
nsive  adjectives  about  we 

som  of  an  ocean  of  concord  buri^  ? 

devoted  protectionists  ire  for  po- 

rs,  and  is  there  not  a and  lions? 

i.ritv  Riid  the  lying  down  of 
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THE  HON.  WALTER  HOWE,  MEMBER  OF  ASSEMBLY  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
PiiOTOOBAi’iiKU  uv  Notman,  Ai.uany.— [Ske  Taoe  269.J 


JOHN  A.  MoCALL,  JI  N..  SEPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  INSl’RANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

PUOTOUBAIMIED  UY  NoTMAN,  ALUANV.— [SEK  PaUE  2W.] 


STOLEN  BY  APACHES. 

On  the  28th  of  List  March  Judge  II.  C.  McComa.*!,  his  wife,  and 
young  son,  while  visiting  some  mining  property,  were  met  by  a 
straggling  party  of  Apaches  at  Thompson’s  Canon,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  The  parents  were  killed, 
and  the  boy  captured  and  carried  oft  by  the  baud  into  Mexican 
territory. 

The  name  of  this  unfortunate  lad,  bereft  of  father  and  mother, 
and  carried  into  a terrible  captivity,  is  Charles  Ware  Mc(’omas. 
He  is  only  six  and  a half  years  old,  large  for  his  age,  weigliing 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds,  and  has  light  yellowish  hair. 


Judge  McComas  was  at  one  time  a prominent  merchant  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  his  wife,  a lady  of  culture  and  refinement, 
was  con.sidered  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashionable  society  in  that 
city.  Hoth  were  very  highly  esteemed. 


THE  HON.  HENRY  D.  McDANIEL. 

This  gentleman,  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
for  Governor  of  Georgia,  was  born  in  Walton  County,  in  that  State, 
and  now  resides  at  Monroe,  the  county  seat,  engaged  in  tlie  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  was  educated  at  Mercer  University,  a Baptist  in- 


stitution, then  located  at  Pcnficld,  Georgia,  where  be  graduated 
w ith  the  highest  honors  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  soon 
opened  a law  office,  and  won  a substantial  reputation. 

As  a member  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  1861  he  opposed 
disunion  at  first,  but  finally  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
and  was  one  of  its  signers.  A few  months  later  he  was  in  the 
field  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Eleventh  Georgia  Regiment,  became  Ma- 
jor in  November.  1862,  and  commanded  a brigade  on  the  last  day 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate 
anuy  he  rendered  gallant  service,  and  was  severely  wounded  near 
Ilagarstown.  This  closed  his  military  career.  He  subsequently 
served  in  the  iState  Assembly,  and  eight  years  in  the  State  &nate. 
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“WITH  A SUDDEN  WILD  CKY  SHE  RUSHED  AWAY.” 


her  soul,  first  to  Jack  Chancy,  and  from  Jack 
Chaney  to  one  or  two  stolen  frolics  she  had  had 
with  that  youth.  Then  her  feet  broke  out,  so 
to  speak,  into  a gay  shuffle  with  which  they 
sccnied  sadly  familiar.  Her  sister’s  quick  ear 
caught  the  deadly  sound,  and  laying  down  her 
work,  she  turned  slowly,  with  righteous  wrath. 
“ Viney,”  she  said,  in  solemn  voice,  “ hah  my 
ears  belied  me,  or  hab  1 heerd  you  dancin’ — 
a-dancin’  straightforrards  into  de  billing  pit 

“ You  ’ain’t  heerd  me  dancin’  into  no  pit,” 
said  Viney,  with  her  hot  but  invisible  blush. 

“Ef  you  was,”  continued  Ally,  oratorical ly, 
“you’s  a onthankful  gal,  for  here’s  me  a-mend- 
in’  an’  fixin’  your  dress  to  wear  to  de  ncx’  ’spec- 
table  religious  party  wc’s  invited  to,  for  de  Ixird 
can  be  praised  widout  makin’  Him  ashamed  of 
His  critters.  Don’t  let  me  hear  no  mo’  sech 
shameful  gwines  on !”  Having  thus  relieved 
herself.  Ally  returned  to  her  hymn,  and  Viney 
joined  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  must  be  owned  that  from  time  to  time  she 
spun  round,  in  a noiseless  j>a*  md,  snapping 
her  fingers  at  the  unconscious  Ally,  excusing 
her  neglect  of  duty  by  reflecting  that  the 
“creeper”  was  not  yet  hot  enough  for  her 
bread. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  a certain  yel- 
low dog,  of  the  pure  mongrel  breed,  l^longing 
to  the  Hancock  family,  was  not  particular  as 
to  the  cooking  of  his  food,  and  so,  as  silently 
as  Viney  danced,  so  silently  he  devoured  the 
com-cake.  She  only  knew  it  when  the  tin  pan, 
being  too  violently  licked,  came  rolling  to  the 
floor  and  stopped  bottom  upward  at  her  feet. 

“ Fur  de  Ian’s  sake,”  cried  Viney,  “ de  dog 
done  eat  de  bread  fur  supper ! Git  out,  you 
thief !” 

The  mongrel  fled.  Broomstick  in  hand,  the 
girl  pursued,  with  the  result  that  the  dog  es- 
caperl  after  leading  her  a long  hot  chase. 

As  she  came  back,  breathless  and  hot,  to 
the  house,  she  glanced  with  alarm  at  the  sud- 
denly changed  sky ; an  evil  wind  was  blowing. 
Heavy  black  sullen  clouds  were  rolling  fast 
across  the  sky. 

“ Sis  Ally,”  she  crietl,  “ I believe  dar’s  goin’ 
ter  be  a thunder-shower !” 

“ So  dar  is,  chile,”  cried  Ally,  with  a look  of 
alarm.  “ Hurry  in  an’  close  de  do’s  an’  de  win- 
ders.” 


VINEY’S  CONVERSION  AND  COURTSHIP. 

By  SOPHIE  SHEPARD. 

VI.— (Continued.) 

The  supper  hour  was  indeed  drawing  near;  the  needles  flew' 
faster,  and  the  quilting  was  honorably  completed  by  the  time  that 
Viney  appeared  and  whispered  in  Sis  Ally’s  ear  that  all  was  ready. 

Sis  Ally  rose.  “Walk  right  out,  ladies  an’  gentlemen,”  she 
said,  with  a delightful  air  of  mingled  triumph  and  modesty.  “ Walk 
into  de  nex'  room  for  a little  refreshment.” 

At  sight  of  the  “little  refreshment,”  Preacher  Simpkins’s  hand  in- 
stinctively sought  his  buttons.  All  settled  into  their  scats  with  a 
flutter,  followed  by  a hush  of  expectation. 

“Brudder  Simpkins,”  said  Ally,  gravely,  “ will  you  please  to  hab 
dc  honor  ob  axin’  de  grace  ?” 

Brother  Simpkins  cleared  his  throat  in  reply ; then  began : “ We 
hab  come  togedder,  good  Lord — we  hab  come  togedder  as  Thy 
humble  worshippers  fur  to  praise  an’  thank  Thee,  an’  to  partake 
in  righteousness  ob  de  creetur  comforts  which  Thou  hast  prepared 
fur  us  from  de  beginnin’  ob  de  worl’.”  A pau.se,  during  which 
Preacher  Simpkins  shifts  his  position.  “ Ef  dar  be  any  sin  mixed 
up  in  it” — with  a mental  glance,  doubtless,  toward  the  turkey — 
“why,  jes’  take  it  up,  0 Lord,  an’  put  it  right  on  ole  Satan’s 
shoulders.  Be  here  wid  us  while  we  are  partakin’  ob  de  food  what 
you  gib  us  through  de  ban’s  ob  Sis  Ally  an’  Brudder  Phil.  Ef  he 
done  wrong  to  shoot  de  turkey  on  dc  holy  day  ob  de  Sabbath,  re- 
member Thy  Son,  who  plucked  dc  com  on  de  Sabbath-day,  an’  for- 
gib  us  all,  an’  forgib  de  I.«gislature  fur  makin’  a law  dat  t’warn’t 
nothin’  but  human  natur’  to  break.  Bress  dem,  0 Lord,  an’ 
bress  all  ob  us,  bofe  de  sinners  an’  dc  righteous,  de  ole  an’  de  young, 
de  rich  an’  de  poor,  de  quality  an’  de  quantity,  an’  don’  leabe  none 
ob  us  out.  Bring  us  all  to  Thy  fold,  an’  neber  fall  from  Thy  grace.” 

An  earnest  “ Amen”  followed  from  all  the  company.  Ally  was 
obliged  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and  as  to  Viney,  such  was  Preacher 
Simpkins’s  air  of  simple  piety  that  a strange  feeling  came  over 
her  that  perhaps,  after  all,  there  was  something  a sight  better  in 
religion  tlian  she  had  ever  been  able  to  grasp. 

And  now  the  feast  began.  Conversation  was  annihilated. 
Through  the  long  golden  sunset  hour  enjoyment  reigned  supreme. 
Then  all  was  over.  Warm,  but  happy,  the  company  crossed  their 
knives  and  forks,  and  leaned  back  to  fan  themselves ; and  then, 
with  the  proud  smile  of  a general  whose  forces  are  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed, Ally  brought  forth  a great  bucketful  of  lemonade,  the  ice  grate- 
fully tinkling  against  its  sides,  and  ladled  it  out  to  her  guests.  Hap- 
piness could  no  further  go,  and  Sister  Car’line  Elizabeth  made  a 
sen.sation  by  wishing,  in  audible  tones,  that  she  had  a throat  like  a 
giraft,  so  she  could  feel  the  trickle  of  the  lemonade  a good  long 
time. 

Brother  Buford  roused  like  a war-horse  upon  hearing  this,  and 
made  some  cutting  remarks  upon  the  subduing  of  the  carnal  na- 
ture, adding  that  it  was  bad  for  the  health  to  take  cold  drinks  aft- 
er such  a hearty  dinner.  For  his  part,  he  preferred  hot  coflf^. 
Hot  coffee  was  furnished  him.  He  drank  it,  steamed,  and  felt  vir- 
tuous. 

“ ’Pears  like  dat  ole  man  is  powerful  contrairy,”  thought  Tobe, 
who  sat  in  the  chimney -comer,  with  the  gravy  and  “crusted  creep- 
er” l>efore  him,  piled  up  with  odd.s  and  ends  and  scraps  of  every 
kind.  He  was  tlie  happiest  of  urchins,  and  since  he  w'as  doing  ex- 
actly what  his  healthy  hutnnn  nature  impelled  him  to,  it  is  a hard 
heart  that  refuses  to  sympathize  in  his  enjoyment. 

And  now  the  feast  was  over.  Brother  Buford  was  called  on 
for  a second  grace.  He  di<l  not  ask  another  blessing,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  bless — “ ’ceptin’  de  bones,”  thought  Tobe — but  he 
fmt  on  hU  feet  to  view  the  wreck,  and  returned  thanks,  very  hearti- 
ly for  him — thanks  in  which  Ally’s  guests,  though  for  the  most 
part  too  full  for  utterance,  joined  him  in  their  hearts,  for  the  quilt- 
mg  party  had  been  more  than  a success. 

III. 

A prayer-meeting  had  been  “called”  for  the  day  following  the 
quiiimg  party,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon  Ally  sat  on  the  door-step 
hnf  i"  Viney’s  pink  calico.  It  was  one  of  those 

1^  >rcathlest  afternoons  in  August  when  the  air,  charged  with 
moment  ready  to  burst  into  forked  light- 
o-  Ally,  however,  undisturbed  by  any  sense  of  danger,  plied 


her  coarse  steel  ivccdle  busily,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  in  a monoto- 
nous quavering  nasal  hymn.  Viney  in  the  room  back  of  her  was 
busy  mixing  the  corn-bread  for  supper.  As  she  did  so  she  joined 
in  the  singing  in  a sweet  high  treble,  intonated  with  the  plaintive 
wail  characteristic  of  the  music  of  a captive  race.  The  words  went 
round  in  a circle,  like  the  rolling  of  a hoop : 

“ Die  air  dc  Iionse  what  Jee-sns  built, 

An'  He  built  it  'dout  a hammer  or  a nail, 

All'  in  dis  house  sinners  lay  down  deir  sms. 

An’  drink  dc  grace  ob  de  Lord  by  de  pnil-fnl.” 

The  last  syllable,  like  one  born  out  of  season,  was  carried  over 
violently  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse,  in  which  the  same 
lines  were  repented,  varied  only  by  altering  a word  here  and  there 
so  as  to  change  the  scene  of  action  ; for  example,  “ Dis  air  de 
church  what  Jee-sus  built,”  or,  “ Dis  air  de  ship.” 

Viney,  while  waiting  for  the  oven  to  get  a little  hotter,  had 
placed  the  tin  pan  with  the  bread  in  it  on  the  table,  and  setting 
her  arms  akimbo,  she  gave  full  vent  to  her  vocal  powers.  As  she 
sang,  her  thoughts,  naturally  enough,  fell  away  from  the  state  of 


Alas,  poor  Ally ! those  were  the  last  words 
she  spoke.  The  heavy  heated  August  atmos- 
phere, as  we  have  said,  was  charged  with  electricity.  Suddenly, 
like  a tongue  of  fire,  there  darted  from  the  breathless  heavens  a 
flash  of  lightning  straight  to  the  door  of  the  little  cabin — to  the 
bowed,  turbaned  head  of  the  poor  woman  but  a moment  past  sew- 
ing and  singing  in  the  sunshine.  There  was  an  explosion  as 
though  the  earth  itself  was  rent  asunder.  To  see  and  hear  all  this 
was  the  act  of  a second  to  poor  Viney ; for  an  instant  she  could  not 
move,  but  stood  transfixed  with  terror  and  amazement.  She  saw 
the  keen  fiery  blade  flash  upon  her  sister’.s  head  and  lay  her  low 
on  the  threshold.  Even  as  she  looked  it  seemed  as  if  her  own 
spirit  was  wrenched  away  and  had  gone  out  on  the  raging  thunder. 
She  lay  prostrate,  stunned  by  the  shock. 

When  she  came  to  her  senses  she  dragged  herself  to  her  feet, 
and  looked  with  wild  eyes  toward  the  rigid  form  which  lay  over  the 
threshold.  She  shrank  from  it  like  a frightened  child.  Even  to 
her  inexperience  it  meant  death.  With  a sudden  wild  cry  she 
rushed  away  and  fled  into  the  forest. 

The  storm  was  now  raging  with  all  its  fury.  Flash  after  flash 
of  lightning  darted  from  the  darkened  sky  like  stealthy  enemies 
in  ambush,  stri  king  more  than 
one  of  the  lofty  trees,  and 
shivering  them  from  top  to 
bottom.  “ Lord  hab  mercy  on 
me !”  sobbed  Viney.  “ Judg- 
ment Day  done  come.  In  de 
day  ob  judgment,  good  Lord, 
deliber  me ! Lord,  sabe  me 
from  my  sins !”  With  such 
terror-stricken  words  burst- 
ing from  her  lips  she  ran  at 
full  speed.  She  ran  for  more 
than  half  a mile,  until  she 
came  to  the  Happy  Hollow 
church.  Instinct  rather  than 
intention  had  guided  her.  A 
few  of  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  assembled,  but  none 
of  the  usual  exercises  were 
attempted.  All  were  on  their 
knees  in  prayer,  though  an 
occasional  shriek  from  one  of 
the  women  testified  to  her 
fright  at  the  storm.  Panting 
like  a wild  creature,  Viney 
rushed  in,  the  door  slamming 
behind  her  with  a hang. 

“ Viney  Hancock,”  said 
Elder  Bufonl,  severely,  “ what 
in  de  name  ob  creation  does 
dis  mean  ?” 

“ Sis  Ally,”  cried  poor  Vi- 
ney— “Sis  Ally.” 

“She ain’t  hero, Viney.  Did 
you  run  all  dis  way  to  find  her 
’cause  you  was  skeerd  at  dc 
storm?  Ah,  Viney,  chile, 
you  must  leai-n  to  cling  to  de 
Rock  ob  Ages,  an’  it  ’till  sabe 
you,  even  at  sich  a time  as 
dis,  when  de  heabens  is  tore 
up  from  deir  bery  founda- 
tions, an’  de  wrath  ob  (JikI  is 
s’arohln’  out  sinners  in  high 
places  an’  low.” 

•'  He  (lone  foun’  Si.s  Ally,” 
gasped  Viney ; “ an’  He  stnu'k 
her  dead  wid  a flash  o’  iight- 
nin’ !” 

A great  excitement  follow- 
ed. Many  sprang  toward  Vi- 
ney with  eager  queatklDa. 

“ Speak  out,  my  chil&TMR^  , 
Preacher  Simpkiof,  linittlnt 
liund  upoi 
to  tell  ua 
wbatbu 
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His  voice  seemed  to  cairn  Viiiey,  and  she  told 
her  story  with  toleraide  composure,  and  with  a 
simple  truthfulness  whicli  struck  a chill  of  con- 
viction to  every  heart.  A hush  thrilled  the  little 
assembly.  Then  one  sister  began  to  weep  aloud ; 
another  and  another  followed,  while  the  brothers 
folded  their  arms  and  groaned — piteous  sounds 
mingling  with  tl»e  roar  of  the  storm  without. 

Elder  Buford  felt  that  his  hour  had  come. 
Now  should  the  smoking  flax  be  (luenched,  and 
the  bruised  reed  trampled ; now  sliould  Viney’s 
obdurate  heart  be  melted,  another  brand  be 
snatched  from  the  burning,  an’  to  Him  the  glory. 
He  rose  from  behind  a table  which  served  as  pul- 
pit.  Angry  lightning  threw  a glare  on  his  face. 

“Bredren  an’  sisters,"  he  cried,  flinging  open 
the  Bible,  and  stretching  one  long  sinewy  arm  to- 
ward the  congregation,  “ now  is  de  time  for  de 
lesson  ob  dis  great  atfliction  to  strike  home.  It 
is  de  Lord's  judgment  on  sin.  Not  on  Sister 
Hancock,  fur  she  was  a good  woman — a church 
member  an’  a prayin’  Christian.  De  Lord  neber 
cotched  her  a-dancin’,  nor  a-makin’  eyes,  nor 
a-singin’  blasphemious  songs.  Has  any  member 
anything  ter  say  of  a contra’ywise  nature 

Sister  Elsie  rose  up,  tall,  lean,  gray-haired,  tears 
streaming  over  her  face. 

“ I has  some  right  to  be  called  mother  in  Is- 
rael,”  she  said,  for  I was  one  ob  de  ten  mem- 
l)er8  dat  first  founded  de  Happy  Hollow  church. 
Six  ob  de  same  is  already  gone  ter  gib  an  ac- 
count of  deir  works  befo’  de  great  white  throne. 
Sis  Ally  jined  some  ten  years  back.  I liab 
knowed  her  intimate,  through  de  back  do’  an’  de 
front  do’,  con>-pone  days  as  well  as  cake  days, 
an’  I’ll  b’ar  my  testimony  dat  she  was  a Chris- 
tian soul — kind  an’  generous  an’  sweet-tempered, 
an’  believin’  all  de  doctrines  ob  de  church,  an’  keep- 
in’  ’em  so  fur  as  she  wuz  able  to  her  life’s  end.’’ 

The  tumult  rose  again. 

“ Dat’s  so  says  Sis  Elsie.  “ Glory  to  God ! 
Amen !’’ 

One  quavering  voice  began,  “ I would  not  live 
alway.’’ 

Brother  Buford  quelled  his  flock.  “Dat  bolt 
was  meant  for  ’nodder  sinner,’’  said  he.  “ Let 
her  come  forrard  an’  confess  her  sins." 

“Is  it  me?’’  shrieked  Viney — “is  it  me  dat’s 
killed  my  sister,  dut’s  been  a mother  ter  me  sence 
I came  into  dis  worl'  ?’’  She  sank  to  the  floor 
in  a heap,  like  one  going  into  convulsions. 

They  crowded  around  her,  and  as  tl>ey  held  her 
they  exhorted  her  to  speak  out  and  confess  her 
sine,  fur  dat  de  Lord  would  hab  mercy  on  her, 
eben  at  de  'leventh  hour,  ef  she  would  turn  to 
Him;  so  amid  tears  and  sobs  Viney  made  her 
confession. 

“I  hab  always  hankered  after  de  wickedness 
ob  de  wori’.  I wanted  to  dance  wid  de  sinner 
folks,  an’  twice  I ran  away  wid  Jack  Chaney  to 
a dancin’  party  unbeknownst  to  Sis  Ally.  I was 
gwine  agin  tcr-night,  an’  I meant  to  wear  Sis 
Ally’s  ruby  breastpin.  Dis  very  day  I wuz  dan- 
cin’ behind  her  back,  while  she  wuz  settln’  in  de 
do’  Bingin’  hymn  tunes,  innocent  as  de  babe  un- 
born, an’  she  wuz  to  be  struck  down  to'  my 
sins.  I sewed  buttons  on  my  clo’es  on  Sunday, 
an’  slapped  Tobo  fur  ticklin’  roe  when  I wuz 
tryin’  ter  say  my  prayers.’’ 

Silence  followed  Viney’s  dreadful  confession, 
unbroken  except  by  deep  sighs  from  the  most 
sanctified  of  the  company  and  Viney’s  convulsive 
sobs. 

Finally  Elder  Buford  arose  and  said,  “ Viney, 
Viney  Hancock,  you  has  spent  yer  life  a-gedder- 
in’  wooii  for  de  debil’s  fire ; for  yer  sins  is  de 
wood  dat  burns  like  seasoned  hickory  in  dat 
place  ob  torment,  an’  de  more  ob  ’em  you  com- 
mits, de  hotter  his  fire  burns.” 

No  one  interrupted  the  elder’s  eloquence,  and 
he  went  on  to  improve  the  occasion  in  a strong 
voice : 

“Bredren,  de  Lord  are  manifest  in  all  His 
works.  When  we  see  dis  po’  sinner  a-writhin’ 
an’  a-sufferin’  befo’  our  eyes,  we  knows  dat  de 
Lord  have  laid  His  hand  lieavy  on  her,  heavy 
like  lead ; but  it  wor  to  save  her  soul,  her  black 
sinner’s  soul,  dat  ain’t  neber  been  washed  in  de 
’generation  waters.  He  was  visitin’  Viiiey’s  .sins 
oil  Sis’  Ally,  for,  bredren,  what  saith  dc  Script- 
urs  ? De  sins  ob  de  fathers  shall  be  visited  on 
de  childcm.  Mcbbe  you  think  it’s  kinder  puttin’ 
tilings  hind  part  fust  to  be  visitin’  ’em  on  Sister 
Ally  from  Viney,  for  she  ain’t  no  chile  ob  hem ; 
but  wid  de  Lord  all  things  are  possible.  He  can 
make  sin  go  back’ards  as  well  as  for’ards,  which 
accounts  for  His  sendin’  Viney’s  wickedness 
straight  on  to  Sister  Ally’s  head  in  a stroke  o’ 
lightnin’.  An’  now,  bredren,  it  behoofs  n.s,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  dat  we  abstain  from  evil  things 
an’  meats  offered  to  idols  an’  sech  like,  ob  which 
things  de  wrath  ob  God  comes  on  de  childcrn 
ob  dis  ’dolatrous  generation ; an’,  bredren,  let’s 
pray  for  de  livin’,  for  ’tain’t  no  use  prayin’  for 
de  dead.  Let  os  pray  for  po'  Sister  Viney  dat 
she  may  ’scape  hell  fire.” 

Here’  he  turned  directly  on  Viney,  shaking  his 
skinny  forefinger  in  her  direction,  “Come  out 
ob  de  pit,  Viney  Hancock,”  he  cried — “come  out 
ob  dc  pit  ob  sin  I” 

His  voice  sounded  so  terrible  to  Viney,  he 
looked  so  wild  and  menacing,  that  she  gave  a 
shriek  and  fell  to  the  floor,  this  time  in  real  con- 
vulsions. The  women  gathered  about  her,  and 
Preacher  Simpkins  came  to  .the  front. 

“ De  chile  is  in  gre’t  affliction,  Brudder  Buford,” 
said  he,  quietly,  “ an’  your  measure-s  is  harsh.” 

“Brudder  Simpkins,”  said  the  stern  elder, 
“does  you  forgit  de  Lord’s  own  words,  ‘Ef  any 
man  among  you  rejoice,  let  him  be  an’inted  wid 
lie’?  An’  dta  is  no  season  for  rejoicing.  An’  de 
sins  ob  de  human  heart  must  be  burnt  out  wid 
caustic,  ah’  not  an’inted  wid  ile.” 

“ Let  us  pray,”  said  Preacher  Simpkins,  gently. 

It  was  a sooting  prayer,  but  its  audience  was 
not  quite  ready  to  be  calmed.  There  was  too 
much  electricity  still  in  the  air.  Sobs  and  cries 
were  stilt  beard  through  the  church,  and  one  sis- 
ter and  brother  after  an^er^ted  up  a voice  in . 
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prayer  for  Viney,  until  the  excitable  girl  could 
bear  no  more.  .As  she  lay  on  the  floor,  crushed 
by  remorse,  they  began  to  sing.  The  melody 
traiKpiillizcd  her,  and  suddenly  a great  wave  of 
joy  seemed  to  sweep  through  her  soul.  Spring- 
ing to  her  feet,  tlirowing  lier  arms  above  her 
head,  she  cried,  or  rather  shouted ; 

“ Glory ! glory ! my  sins  is  done  gone.  De 
Lord  has  forgiben  me.”  And  springing  from 
those  who  no  longer  attempted  to  hold  lier,  she 
clapped  her  hands,  and  ran  toward  the  mourners’ 
bench,  where  slie  knelt,  crying,  “ Gloiy  to  de 
Lord ! My  soul  is  saved.  Sis  Ally,  I’ll  meet  you 
in  heaben  after  all.” 

Like  an  electric  thrill,  her  words  and  motions 
seemed  to  run  through  the  crowd,  first  one  and 
then  another  yielding  to  the  infectious  enthu- 
siasm. Tliey  began  to  shout  and  sing,  to  clap 
their  hands,  and  to  embrace  each  otlier,  and 
throw  themselves  hither  and  thither  like  dis- 
tracted creatures.  More  than  one  woman  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms  threw  the  infant  from  her 
like  a ball, “expectin’  de  Lord  would  keer  for  it, 
’cos  'twas  throwed  for  His  sake.”  It  was  believed 
that  no  cliild,  however  small,  had  ever  received 
injury  from  this  treatment;  some  one  always 
be  ready  to  catch  it. 


The  sudden  August  storm  gradually  died  away, 
and  the  noisy  mourners  in  Happy  Hollow  church, 
yielding  to  nature’s  mysterious  influence,  grew 
quiet  and  still. 


Through  the  western  window  the  sun  streamed  in 
broad  farewell  rays,  and  the  light  wind  blowing 
over  the  fresh  eartli  seemed  to  whisper  “ Peace.” 

Preacher  Simpkins  dismissed  his  congregation 
with  a blessing,  and  bestowed  a solemn  hand- 
clasp on  his  new  convert. 

“Sis  Elsie  an’  my  wife  will  take  you  home, 
my  po’  stricken  lamb,”  said  he,  “ an’  I’ll  follow 
befo’  long,”  and  clinging  on  either  side  to  her 
motherly  supporters,  poor  Viney  was  half  led, 
half  carried,  through  the  forest  back  to  the  house 
of  death,  from  which  she  had  fled  in  such  frantic 
terror. 

IV, 

Three  months  have  gone  by,  and  another  and  a 
different  Viney  sits  in  Uncle  Phil’s  forlorn  cabin, 
clothed  in  decent  black,  and  sewing  with  down- 
cast eyes.  She  pores  daily  over  the  little  Te.sta- 
ment  that  Preacher  Simpkins  has  given  her, 
spelling  out  the  long  words,  and  marking  such  as 
she  did  not  understand,  for  Brother  Phil  to  ex- 
plain when  he  came  home  in  the  evening. 

For  three  long  months  Viney  had  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  religion,  and  for  a while  some- 
thing like  peace  had  stolen  into  her  poor  storm- 
tossed  heart,  but  to-day  Viney  sighed  at  her  sew- 
ing. Something  like  unrest  liad  taken  possession 
of  her,  sober  and  demure  as  she  looked. 

She  thought,  as  a redeemed  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  she  ought  to  feel  happy,  but  she  did 
not ; she  was  very  lonely. 

Of  late  Brother  Phil  had  not  seemed  to  care  so 
much  for  the  Bible  - readings  and  hymns  that 
had  been  his  only  comfort  just  after  Ally’s  death. 
Viney  had  begun  to  find  that  there  were  ser- 
pents within  the  chureh  as  well  as  without.  Envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  often  confronteti  her,  and  the 
half-frightened  thought  came  to  her  mind  tliat 
the  line  was  not  so  broad  nor  the  gulf  so  deep  as 
she  had  been  told  between  those  cliosen  ones  and 
the  sinner  folks  outside,  and  naturally  she  re- 
membered Jack  Chaney.  Regarding  him  a.s  a 
temptation  and  a snare,  she  had  kept  very  care- 
fully out  of  his  way,  and  Mr  Chaney  used  to  at- 
tend chureh  with  very  tolerable  regularity,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  looking  at  Viney  and 
scowling  fiercely  on  Elder  Buford  when  that 
worthy  blew  a blast  chilling  as  an  east  wind  over 
the  femd  worshippers. 

Unfortunately  for  Viney’s  resolve  of  forget  ting 
him,  she  had  met  Mr.  Chaney  the  day  before — in 
fact  their  eyes  had  met,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  cata.strophe.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat 
with  a bow  whose  thrilling  nature  no  word.s  could 
describe.  It  was  an  accurate  copy,  indeed,  from 
that  of  a young  gentleman  for  whom  Jack  acted 
as  occasional  valet,  and  humbly  admired  as  a pat- 
tern of  manners  and  graces. 

“ He  couldn’t  have  bowed  no  prettier  to  a 
queen,”  thought  Viney,  showing  her  teeth,  in 
spite  of  lici-self,  in  a little  smile.  “ Poor  Jack !” 

“ Miss  Viney,”  said  a voice. 

What  a start  she  gave!  Jack  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

Off  went  his  hat,  with  one  of  those  same  wonder- 
ful bows,  and  while  he  held  it  in  one  hand,  he  ex- 
tended the  other  to  Viney,  with  a basket  laid  with 
straw. 

“ Here’s  some  fresh  aigs,”  said  the  youth,  mod- 
estly.  “ You  see.  Miss  Viney,  I knowed  things 
was  gittin’  skeerce  to’ards  Christmas,  so  I tuk  de 
liberty  ob  fetchin’  dese  roun’  ter  you.  I kin  voucli 
fur  deir  bein’  fresh,  scein’  as  how  I laid  ’em  my- 
self— ” 

“ Law !”  broke  from  Viney,  with  an  unwilling 
pggle. 

“ I mean  my  hens,”  cried  Mr.  Chaney — “ my 
hens  laid  ’em.  Hain’t  I bin  a-feedin'  ’em  on  raw 
meat,  an’  oyster-shells,  an’  roast  corn,  an’  what 
not,  to  bring  ’em  up  to  deir  duty  ? An’  ef  it  ain’t 
takin'  too  much  ob  a liberty,  Mias  Viney,  ef  you 
would  let  me  fetch  you  over  a dozen  ebery  week  till 
after  de  holidays,  it  would  be  a real  pleasure  to 
git  shot  ob  de  aigs.” 

“ Plenty  of  use  for  e^s  at  dis  time  ob  year,” 
cried  Viney,  with  a slight  toss  of  the  head.  “ De 
white  folks  would  buy  ’em  ob  you  at  ’most  any 
price.” 

“Yes,”  responded  Jack,  “I  know  white  folks 
is  terrible  shifless  when  dey  bos  a Christmas  fit 
on  ’em,  an’  don’t  keer  bow  de  money  goes.  So, 
ef  you  didn’t  want  de  aigs.  Hiss  Viney,  you  might 
sell  ’em  an’  buy  Christmas  ribbons.” 

“I  am  not  wearing  ribbons  just  now,”  said 


Viiiy,  fingering  her  black  frock  with  an  air  of 
dignity. 

Mr.  Chaney  was  at  once  stricken  with  contri- 
tion. “ Pray  excuse  me,”  he  cried.  “ I hadn’t 
thought  of  your  bein’  in  mournin'.” 

“ Will  you  take  a cheer,  Mr.  Chaney  ?”  said 
Viney,  wiping  her  eyes. 

“ Wouldn’t  you  call  me  Jack,  as  you  used  to 
do?”  said  Mr.  Chaney,  in  a loving  manner. 

“ In  de  days  ob  de  past,”  said  Viney,  “ I was 
too  keerle.ss  as  to  wliat  I did.” 

Jack  waived  this  (piestion,  and  asked  if  Viney 
meant  to  wear  black  all  her  days. 

Viney  sighed  heavily,  and  dwlared  she  ought 
to  do  so,  if  she  didn’t  wear  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
which  Elder  Buford  hud  suggested  as  “ more  fit- 
ten”  for  such  a sinner. 

“ Elder  Buford  be  hanged  !”  cried  honest  Jack. 
“ Now  see  here,  Viney.  Ebery  dog  ha.s  ids  day ; 
don’t  you  think  mine  has  come?  I've  been  pret- 
ty good,  in  my  opinion,  a-keepin’  out  ob  de  way 
while  de  church  folks  was  a-takin’  hold  ob  you  so 
powerful.  I ain’t  raisin’  no  objections  ter  you 
iiein’  converted ; relegion  is  a gre’t  thing  for  de 
ladies.  I loves  ter  hear  you  singin’  in  church, 
though  it  goes  agin  me  dat  Elder  Buford  should 
raise  de  chune,  snake  in  dc  giass  dat  lie  is.” 

“ You  mustn’t  speak  ebil  of  de  dignities." 

“Not  much  ob  dignities.  But  here’s  what  I 
wanted  ter  say.  I think  I kep’  myse’f  a little  too 
much  in  de  backgroun’.  I s’pose  you  done  for- 
got me.” 

“ You  neber  axed  me  not  to.” 

“Now,  Viney,  I’m  sure  I give  you  plenty  ob 
hints — hints  as  big  as  elephants — as  to  what  you 
was  to  me.  Sho’ly  you  knowed,  honey,  how  much 
I wuz  a-lovin’  you  ?” 

“ I wuz  a-thinkin’  maybe  Sally  Pettis  wuz  the 
one,”  said  Viney,  faintly,  telling,  alas ! an  awful 
fib  for  a converted  sinner. 

'•'Sally  Pettis!”  and  deep,  dark  disgust  shone 
in  Jack’s  face.  “ Lor,  Viney,  don’t  you  know  dat 
I wouldn’t  look  at  her  in  a procenion?  Here’s 
de  p’int,”  continued  Mr.  Chaney — “ is  all  to  be 
ober  between  us  jes’  because  pour  Ally  got  struck 
by  lightnin’  ?” 

“ I’m  afeai-d  so,  Jack.” 

“ Come,  now,  don’t  go  an’  harden  your  heart 
ag’inst  me.  Nothin’  won’t  bring  her  back.” 

“Jack,  what  made  her  die?"  said  Viney,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

“ De  will  ob  de  Lord,  an’  de  fac’  dat  she  wuz  in 
de  track  ob  de  liglitiiin’.” 

“ An’  wliat  made  her  in  de  lightnin’s  track  ?” 

“ Bekase  she  went  to  de  do’  ter  git  a good  light 
on  her  sewin’.” 

“ She  wiiz  sewin’  fur  me  ''  eriod  Viney,  “on  my 
pink  calico,  an’,  Jack,  she  wuz  xtrnrk  di}im  fur 
me  dat  I might  be  brought  to  see  dc  errors  ob 
my  ways  an’  save  my  soul.” 

“Viney,”  said  Jack,  soberly,  “ I kin  tell  yon 
dis — dc  good  laird  died  fur  all.  Artcr  dat 
does  you  s’posc  any  human  life  would  lie  axed 
or  taken  by  Him  who  liad  give  His  only  Son  ?” 

Viney  stared  at  Jack.  How  comforting  and 
beautiful  his  words  sounded ! But  pcrliaps  the 
evil  one  was  at  his  clliow,  though  Preacher  Simp- 
kins had  once  said  something  like  tliat,  only  to 
be  overawed  by  Elder  Buford.  But  slie  was  too 
dazed  to  think  it  all  out. 

“ Well,  Jack,  you  is  one  ob  de  onconverted ; 
an’  I lias  Iwen  tuk  inter  de  church  an’  had  ail  my 
sins  washed  away.” 

“ Dat’s  ail  right,  chile.  I’ll  try  to  make  you  a 
decent  .sort  o’  hushan’.” 

“But,  Jack,  you  don’t  sec,”  cried  poor  Viney, 
despairingly — “you  don’t  see  what  I mean;  dat 
de  Lord  has  his  eye  on  you  now,  an’  ef  wx*  w uz 
ter  marry  an’  He  couldn’t  bring  you  roun’  no  oth- 
er ways,  I should  he  struck  fur  your  salvation  jest 
as  Aliy  wuz  fur  mine.” 

The  murder  was  out  now  with  a vengeance. 
For  a moment  Jack  was  struck  dumb.  Then  he 
gave  a long  whistle.  Finally,  although  Viney’s 
soft  black  eyes  were  swiiuraing  in  tears,  in  spite 
of  himself  he  laughed  a great  laugh.  But  no 
smile  answered  on  the  face  of  his  beloved. 

“See  liero,  Viii<‘v,”  he  said  at  last,  “ don’t  you 
know  dat  all  my  family  live  up  in  Tipper,  an’ 
have  always  )»een  relegioiis — reggilar  shoutin’ 
Methodists?  Why  ain’t  some  ob  tlftn  been 
struck  ?” 

“Rea.son  enough.  You  don’t  keer  nothin’ 
about  yo’  family  in  Tipper.  I don’t  believe  you 
so  much  as  remciiibers  all  deir  names.” 

“ Dat’s  so,  chiefly  fur  de  reason  dat  I was  most- 
ly raised  by  Aunt  Chancy  Harris.  So  why  warn’t 
Aunt  Chaney  took  ? She  is  powerful  fond  ob  me, 
an’  jes’  as  pious  as  folks  is  ever  made.  An’  I’ve 
loved  her  longer  dan  I liave  you — ” 

“ An’  maytie  better,”  flashed  out  Viney,  with 
that  quick  jealou.sy  of  her  sex  which  is  ever  the 
wonder,  the  admiration,  the  vexation  of  man. 

“ No,  I couldn’t  never  love  nobody  half  so  well. 
I reckon  you  is  what  de  song  calls  de  apple  ob 
iny  eye,”  said  Jack,  waxing  poetical. 

The  girl  burst  into  tears.  “ An’  dat  is  de  very 
re.HSon  why  I would  be  de  victim.  De  lightnin’s 
would  play  roun’,  an’  you  would  conliiiner  in  yo’ 
sins,  an’  it  w'ould  be  good-by  to  poor  Viney.  It’s 
too  raucli  to  ax  ob  me,  Mr.  Chaney.” 

Poor  Jack  ! lie  was  a smart  fellow,  but  he  did 
feel  tremendously  nonplussed.  What  was  ho  to 
do  with  this  impracticable  sweetheart  ? 

“ I don’t  expec’  ter  marry  nobody,”  eontinned 
Viney,  mournfully.  " I’ll  jest  live  on  here,  an’ 
keep  house  for  brother  Phil,  an’  go  ter  church,  an’ 
visit  de  afflicted,  .an’  go  to  de  house  ob  mournin’.” 

“An’  you  calls  dat  a pleasant  sort  ob  life?” 

“No,  Jack,”  said  Viney,  with  great  dignity — 
“oi7()leasant,  hut  godly.” 

“As  fur  keepin’  house  fur  your  brother  Phil,” 
said  the  artful  Jack,  not  without  malice,  “ maybe 
he’ll  spar  you  dat  trouble.  Dar  is  a widder — n 
yaller  widder  livin’  over  on  de  east  side  o’  town, 
dat  dey  do  say  makes  mighty  big  eyes  at  him,  hii’ 
wouldn’t  mind  a-nilin’  an’  a-reignin’  over  liere.” 

“Jack  Chaney,  you  say  dat  ter  my  face  ?” 

“ Gospel  trufe  f”  nodded  Jack. 


“ An’  Sis  Ally  not  cold— not  cold !” 

“I  wouldn’t  take  on  about  it,  honev;  but« 
you  see  dis  ain’t  no  place  fur  you  r Now  I’m 
tin’  np  a pretty  little  house  "ob  my  own,  an’ 
sliould  be  queen  ob  it,  ef  you’d  onW  say  ’de  word 
An’  as  fur  do  rest,  while  not  wantin’  ter  sav  too 
much,  I vwM  try,  Viney,  ter  be  a good  man  an’ 
mend  my  ways  jes’  fur  ter  please  you.” 

“ Would  you  jine  de  church  ?”  said  she,  eagerly 
— “ would  you  become  a perfesser  ?” 

“ Not  while  old  Buford  is  at  the  head  ob  things  " 
cried  Jack,  coming  out  of  the  region  of  sentiment 
with  a sounding  slap  on  his  knee;  “I’ll  be  shot 
if  I let  myself  down  to  that!” 

“ Y ou’d  better  leave,”  she  said ; “ dar  is  a great 
gulf  fi.\ed.” 

Jack  rose  to  go,  and  with  him  arose  a last,  a 
new  in.«piration.  ’ 

“ Viney,”  said  he  in  his  moat  insinuating  tones, 
“ what  do  you  think  about  love,  anyhow  ?” 

“ I ’ain’t  thought  miicli  about  it,”  said  Viney, 
rising  to  the  occasion  like  the  little  sable  coquette 
she  was,  “bein’  too  much  ot'cnpied  wid  odder 
mattei-s  dat  I ain’t  so  knowledgeable  raavlie  as 
yonrse'f,”  and  here  she  stole  a sly  glance  at  Jack. 

" Well,  I’ll  tell  you  my  opinion,”  said  that  arb 
ful  do<lger,  “an’  it  is  dis— dat  when  a man  an’ a 
woman  loret  each  odder,  dey  ought  to  be  willin’ 
ter  die  each  /wr  de  odder.  Fur  instuns:  ef  you 
wuz  married  ter  me,  an’  you  wuz  a sinner  an’ 
couldn’t  be  no  odderhow  saved,  /’</  Iw  willtn'  (tr 
he  struck  by  lightnin'  forty  times  over  ter  save 
you — yes  I would.  An’  I expec’s  my  wife  ought 
ter  love  me  jes’  dat  same  way.” 

And  now  Mr.  Chaney  felt  that  he  had  indeed 
played  his  last  curd. 

Poor  Viney  ! Her  heart  felt  torn  topieces.  The 
emotions  of  liie  last  hour  had  been  too  much  for 
her.  She  felt  lierself  gasping  for  breath,  and 
rushing  to  the  window,  flung  it  open. 

“ Oh,”  she  cried,  “ I wish  Sis  Ally  could  give 
me  a sign.'' 

At  this  instant — so  Viney  and  Jack  afterward 
told  tlie  tale — a beautiful  white  bird  of  unknown 
kind  flew  in  tlirough  the  window.  CSrcling  fear- 
lessly about  the  room  two  or  three  times,  it  finaliy 
alighted  on  Jack’s  shoulder,  and  aliow^  him  to 
extend  a petting  hand. 

“ Viney,”  said  Jack,  in  a whisper,  “ perhaps  it’s 
the  sperrit  of  Sis  Allv  come  back  to  tell  us  to  jine 
our  licart-s  an’  hands.” 

And  then  tlie  bird  uttered  one  sweet  note,  and 
flew  slowly  away.  “An’  we  ’ain’t  set  eyes  on 
him  sence,”  Viney  would  say  long  after,  “dough 
Jack  s’arched  do  neighborhood,  an’  I would  ’a 
{lotted  it  like  a chile  ef  I could  ’a  got  hold  ob  it” 

They  watched  the  bird’s  flight  until  it  was  lost 
in  the  bine  above,  then  turned  to  each  other. 
One  glance  at  his  sweetheart’s  face ; then  Jack 
put  ins  arms  around  her  and  gave  her  a hearty 
kiss. 

Viney  was  certainly  won,  but  Jack  never  knew 
exactly  how  he  had  gained  his  point — whether 
tliioiiiih  superstition,  love,  or  the  foice  of  his  ar- 
gument. But  tliey  were  married  about  Christraas- 

Vinoy  lias  not  yet  been  struck  by  lightning; 
and  as  she  lias  a rapidly  increasing  family  of 
bullies,  to  each  of  whom  Jack  is  a slave,  her 
cliances  of  life  are  proportionally  inci'eased. 

It  is  observed,  however,  that  in  time  of  storm 
she  manifests  great  terror,  and  always  establish- 
es herself  and  the  last  baby — Jack’s  reigning  fa- 
vorite— on  a large  feather-bed,  which  Jack  has  to 
drag  to  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

As  for  Mr.  Uhaney,  his  persuasive  tongue  was 
not  given  him  for  naught.  He  became  a man  of 
influence  among  his  fieople,  and  they  very  proper- 
ly .sent  him  to  the  Legislature.  Elder  Buford, 
however,  only  shakes  a woolly  bead  when  Ids 
name  is  mentioned,  and  says; 

“ A man  may  he  a Greekist  or  a Ijatinist,  or  a 
member  ob  de  Washington  Congress,  or  a 
ist  like  dat  poor  critter  who,  because  he  didn’t 
liab  no  mo’  worl’s  to  conquer,  sot  down  nn 
cried  an’  died ; an’  yit  if  he  ’ain’t  got  de  kingdom 
o’  God  in  his  soul,  he  ’ain’t  no  mo’  account  dan 
last  year’s  fennel.” 

But  clicerful  Jack  only  laughs  when  such 
speeches  come  to  his  cars,  and  says  that  a nun 
must  draw  a line  somewiiere,  and  he  draws  n« 
at  Elder  Buford. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

Bt  professor  W.  0.  SUMNER 
X. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN 
FURTHER  CONSIDERED. 

Therk  is  a beautiful  notion  afloat  in  our  liter- 
ature and  in  the  minds  of  our  people  that  men 
are  bom  to  certain  “natural  rights.”  If  that 
were  true,  there  would  be  something  on  «rtn 
which  was  got  for  nothing,  and  this  world  would 
not  be  the  place  it  is  at  all.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  right  whatever  inherited  by  ro^  wnicn 
has  not  an  equivalent  and  corresponding  d'd? 
right  alongside  of  it  as  the  price  of  ™ * 
riglits,  advantages,  capital,  knowledge,  and  a 
other  goods  which  we  inherit  from  past  genei-a- 
tions  have  been  won  by  tlie  struggles  and  suffer- 
ings of  past  generations ; and  the  fact  that  t 
race  lives,  though  men  die,  and  that  the  race  can 
by  heredity  nceiiraulate  within  some  cycle  ns  vu> 
tories  over  nature,  is  one  of  the  facts  which  ro 
civilization  possible.  The  struggles  of  the  rare 
as  a whole  produce  the  possessions  of  **. 
as  a whole.  Something  for  nothing  is  not  to 
found  on  earth.  i • i,». 

If  there  were  such  things  as  natural  ’’’S 
the  question  would  arise,  against  whom  are  t ^ 
good?  Who  has  the  corresponding  obliganw 
to  satisfy  these  rights  ? There  can  be  M 
agunst  nature  except  to  get  out  of  her 
we  can,  which  ia  only  the  fact  of  tii©  strnggw  nw 
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existence  stated  over  again.  The  common  asser- 
tion is  that  the  riglits  are  good  against  society ; 
that  is,  that  society  is  bound  to  obtain  them  and 
secure  them  for  tlie  persona  interested.  Society, 
however,  is  only  the  persons  interested  plus  some 
other  persons;  and  as  the  persons  intere8te<I  have 
by  the  hypothesis  failed  to  win  the  rights,  we 
come  to  this,  that  natural  rights  arc  the  claims 
which  certain  persons  have  by  prerogative  against 
some  other  persons.  Such  is  the  actual  interpre- 
tation in  practice  of  natural  rights — claims  which 
some  people  have  by  prerogative  on  other  people. 

This  theory  is  a very  far-reaching  one,  and  of 
course  it  is  adequate  to  furnish  a foundation  for 
a whole  social  philosophy.  In  its  widest  exten- 
sion it  comes  fo  mean  that  if  any  man  finds  him- 
self uncomfortable  in  this  world,  it  must  be  some- 
body else’s  fault,  and  that  somebody  is  bound  to 
come  and  make  him  comfortable.  Now  the  |)eo- 
ple  who  are  mast  uncomfortable  in  this  world 
(for  if  we  should  all  tell  our  troubles  it  would  not 
be  found  to  be  a very  comfortable  world  for  any- 
body) are  those  who  have  neglected  their  duties, 
and  consequently  have  failed  to  get  their  rights. 
The  people  who  can  be  called  upon  to  serve  the 
nncomfortable  must  be  those  who  have  done  their 
duty,  as  the  world  goes,  tolerably  well.  Conse- 
quently the  doctrine  which  we  are  discussing  turns 
out  to  be  in  practice  only  a scheme  for  making 
injustice  prevail  in  human  society  by  reversing  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  between 
tliose  who  have  done  their  duty  and  those  who 
have  not.  We  are  constantly  preached  at  by  our 
public  teachers  as  if  respectable  people  were  to 
blame  because  some  people  are  not  respectable 
— as  if  the  man  who  has  done  his  duty  in  his  own 
sphere  was  responsible  in  some  way  for  another 
man  who  has  not  done  his  duty  in  his  sphere. 
There  are  relations  of  employer  and  employe 
which  need  to  be  regulated  by  compromise  and 
treaty.  There  are  sanitary  precautions  which 
need  to  be  taken  in 'factories  and  houses.  There 
are  precautions  against  fire  which  are  neces.sary. 
There  is  care  needed  that  children  be  not  em- 
ployed too  young,  and  that  they  have  an  educa-' 
tion.  There  is  care  needed  that  banks,  insui'ance 
companies,  and  railroads  be  well  managed,  and 
that  officers  do  not  abuse  their  trusts.  There  i.s 
a duty  in  each  case  on  the  interested  parties  to 
defend  their  own  interest.  The  penalty  of  neg- 
lect is  suffering.  The  system  of  providing  for 
these  things  byboards  and  inspectors  throws  the 
eost  of  it,  not  on  the  interested  parties,  but  on 
the  tax-payers.  !5ome  of  them  no  doubt  are  the 
interested  parties,  and  they  may  consider  that 
they  are  exercising  the  proper  care  by  paying 
taxes  to  support  an  inspector.  If  so,  they  only 
get  their  fair  deserts  when  the  railroad  inspector 
finds  out  that  a bridge  is  not  safe  after  it  is  bro- 
ken down,  or  when  the  bank  examiner  comes  in 
to  find  out  why  a bank  failed  after  the  cashier 
has  stolen  all  the  funds.  The  real  victim  is  the 
Forgotten  Man  again — the  man  who  has  watched 
his  own  investment-s,  made  his  own  machinery 
safe,  attended  to  his  own  plumbing,  and  educated 
his  own  children,  and  who,  just  when  he  wants 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  care,  is  told  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  go  and  take  care  of  some  of  his  neg- 
ligent neighlmrs,  or  if  he  does  not  go,  to  pay  an 
inspector  to  go.  No  doubt  it  is  often  his  interest 
to  go  or  to  send  rather  than  to  have  the  matter 
neglected,  on  account  of  bis  own  connection  with 
the  thing  neglected,  and  his  own  secondary  peril, 
but  the  point  now  is  that  if  preaching  and  phi- 
losophizing can  do  any  good  in  the  premises,  it 
is  all  wrong  to  preach  to  the  Forgotten  Man  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  go  and  remedy  other  pcople’.s 
neglect.  It  is  not  his  duty.  It  is  a harsh  and 
unjust  burden  which  is  laid  upon  him,  and  it  is 
only  the  more  unjust  because  no  one  thinks  of 
him  when  laying  the  burden  so  that  it  falls  on 
him.  The  exhortations  ought  to  be  expended  on 
the  negligent,  that  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  an  especially  vicious  extension  of  the  false 
doctrine  above  mentioned  that  criminals  have 
some  sort  of  a light  against  or  claim  on  society. 
Many  reformatory  plans  are  based  on  a doctrine 
of  this  kind,  when  they  are  urged  upon  the  public 
conscience.  A criminal  is  a man  who,  instead  of 
working  with  and  for  the  society,  has  turned 
against  it,  and  become  destructive  and  injurious. 
His  punislinient  means  that  society  rules  him  out 
of  its  memltership,  and  separates  him  from  its 
association,  by  execution  or  imprisonment,  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  his  offense.  He  lias 
no  claims  against  society  at  all.  What  shall  be 
done  with  him  is  a question  of  expediency  to  be 
settled  in  view  of  the  interests  of  society,  that 
is,  of  the  non-criininaia.  The  French  writers  of 
the  school  of  ’48  used  to  represent  the  badness 
of  the  bad  men  as  the  fault  of  “ swiety.”  A.s 
the  object  of  this  statement  was  to  show  that  the 
badness  of  the  bad  men  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
bad  men,  and  as  society  contains  only  good  men 
and  bad  men,  it  followed  that  the  badness  of  the 
bad  men  was  the  fault  of  the  good  men.  On  that 
thec'v  of  coui-se  the  good  men  owed  a great  deal 
to  the  bad  men  who  were  in  prison  and  at  the  gal- 
leys on  their  account.  If  we  do  not  admit  that 
theory,  it  behooves  us  to  rcmemlier  that  any 
claim  which  we  allow  to  the  criminal  against  the 
“ state”  is  only  so  much  burden  laid  upon  those 
who  have  never  cost  the  state  anything  for  dis- 
cipline or  correction.  The  punishments  of  socie- 
ty are  just  like  those  of  God  and  nature.  They 
are  warnings  to  the  wrong-doer  to  reform  him.self. 

When  public  offices  are  to  be  filled,  numerous 
candidates  at  once  appear.  Some  are  urged  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  poor,  or  can  not  earn  a 
living,  or  want  sup|>ort  while  getting  an  educa- 
tion, or  have  female  relatives  dependent  on  them, 
or  are  in  poor  health,  or  belong  in  a particular 
district,  or  are  related  to  certain  persons,  or  have 
done  meritorious  sei  viee  in  some  other  line  of 
work  than  that  which  they  apply  to  do.  The 
abuses  of  the  public  service  are  to  be  condemned 
on  account  of  the  harm  to  the  public  interest,  but 
there  is  an  incidental  injustice  of  the  same  gener- 
al character  with  those  which  we  are  discussing. 


If  an  office  is  granted  by  favoritism  or  for  any 
personal  reason  to  A,  it  can  not  be  given  to  B. 
If  an  office  is  filled  by  a j>erson  who  is  unfit  for 
it,  he  always  keeps  out  somebody  somewliere  who 
is  fit  for  it;  that  is.  the  social  injustice  has  a 
victim  in  an  unknown  person — the  Forgotten  Man 
— and  he  is  some  person  who  has  no  political  influ- 
ence, and  who  has  known  no  way  in  which  to  se- 
cure the  chances  of  life  except  to  deserve  them. 
He  is  passed  by  for  the  noisy,  pushing,  importu- 
nate, and  incompetent. 

I have  said  something  disparagingly  in  a pre- 
vious paper  about  the  popular  rage  against  com- 
bined capittil,  corporations,  corners,  selling  fu- 
tures, etc.,  etc.  The  popular  rage  is  not  without 
reason,  but  it  is  sadly  misdirected,  and  the  real 
things  which  deserve  attack  arc  thriving  all  the 
time.  The  greatest  social  evil  with  which  we 
have  to  contend  is  jobbery.  Whatever  there  is 
in  legislative  charters,  watering  stocks,  etc.,  etc., 
which  is  objectionable,  comes  under  the  head  of 
jobbery.  Jobbery  is  any  scheme  which  aims  to 
gain,  not  by  the  legitimate  fruits  of  industry  and 
enterprise,  but  by  extorting  from  somebody  a part 
of  his  product  under  gui.se  of  some  pretended  in- 
dustrial undertaking.  Of  course  it  is  only  a mod- 
ification when  the  undertaking  in  question  has 
some  legitimate  character,  but  the  occasion  is 
used  to  graft  upon  it  devices  for  obtaining  what 
has  not  been  eamed.  Jobbery  is  the  vice  of  plu- 
tocracy, and  it  is  the  especial  form  under  which 
plutocnicy  corrupts  a democratic  and  republican 
form  of  government.  The  United  States  is  deep- 
ly afflicted  with  it,  and  the  problem  of  civil  liberty 
here  is  to  conquer  it.  It  affects  everything  which 
we  really  need  to  have  done  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  have  to  do  without  public  objects  which 
we  need  through  fear  of  jobbery.  Our  public 
buildings  are  jobs,  not  always,  but  often.  They 
are  not  needed,  or  are  costly  beyond  all  necessi- 
ty or  even  decent  luxury.  Internal  improve- 
ments are  jobs.  They  are  not  made  because  they 
are  needed  to  meet  needs  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced. They  are  made  to  serve  private  ends, 
often  incidentally  the  political  interests  of  the 
persons  who  vote  the  appropriations.  Pensions 
have  become  jobs.  In  Kngland  pensions  used  to 
be  given  to  aristocrats,  because  aristocrats  had 
political  influence,  in  order  to  corrupt  them.  Here 
pensions  are  given  to  the  greafdemocratic  mass, 
bci'ause  they  have  |X)litical  power,  to  corrupt  them. 
Iti.stead  of  going  out  where  there  is  plenty  of  land 
and  making  a farm  there,  some  pco|)lc  go  down 
under  the  Mississippi  River  to  make  a farm,  and 
then  they  want  to  lax  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  to  make  dikes  to  keep  the  river  off  their 
farms.  The  California  gold  miners  have  washed 
out  gold  and  have  washed  the  dirt  down  into  the 
rivers  and  on  the  farms  below.  They  want  the 
Federal  government  to  now  clean  out  the  rivers 
and  restore  the  farms.  The  silver  miners  found 
their  product  declining  in  value,  and  they  got  the 
Federal  government  to  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  what  the  public  did  not  want  in  order  to  sus- 
tain (as  they  hoped)  the  price  of  silver.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  called  upon  to  buy  or  hire  un- 
salable ships,  to  build  canals  which  will  not  pay, 
to  furnish  capital  for  all  sorts  of  experiments, 
and  to  provide  capital  for  enterprises  of  which 
private  individuals  will  win  the  profits.  All  this 
is  called  “developing  our  re.sources,”  but  it  is, 
in  truth,  the  great  plan  of  all  living  on  each  other. 

The  greatest  job  of  all  is  a protective  tariff. 
It  incimies  the  biggest  log-rolling  and  the  widest 
corruiUion  of  economic  and  political  ideas.  It 
was  said  that  there  would  be  a rebellion  if  the 
taxes  were  not  taken  off  whiskey  and  tobacco, 
which  taxes  are  paid  into  the  public  Treasury. 
Just  then  the  importations  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
became  important  enough  to  affect  the  market. 
The  Connecticut  tobacco-growers  at  once  called 
for  an  import  duty  on  tobacco  which  would  keep 
up  tlic  price  of  their  piodnct.  So  it  appears  that 
if  the  tax  on  tobacco  is  paid  to  the  Federal  Trea- 
sury there  will  be  a rebellion,  but  if  it  is  paid  to 
the  Connecticut  tobacco-raisers  there  will  be  no 
rebellioT^  at  all.  The  farmers  have  long  paid 
tribute  to  the  manufacturers ; now  the  manufac- 
turing and  other  laborers  are  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
fanners.  The  system  is  made  more  comprehen- 
sive and  complete,  and  we  are  all  living  on  each 
other  more  than  ever. 

Now  the  plan  of  plundering  each  other  pro- 
dtices  nothing.  It  only  wastes.  All  the  ma- 
terial over  which  the  protected  interests  wrangle 
and  grab  must  be  got  from  somebody  outside  of 
their  circle.  The  talk  is  all  about  the  American 
laborer  and  American  industry,  but  in  every  case 
in  which  there  is  not  an  actual  production  of 
wealth  by  industry  there  are  two  laborers  and 
two  industries  to  be  considered — the  one  who 
gets,  and  the  one  who  gives.  Kvery  protected 
inllu^trv  has  to  plead  as  the  major  premise  of 
its  argument  that  any  industry  which  does  not 
pay  OJO/A/  to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers  of  the  product,  and  as  its  minor  pre- 
mise that  the  industry  in  (piestion  does  not  pay ; 
that  is,  that  it  can  not  reproduce  a capiurl  wpial  in 
value  to  that  which  it  consumes  plus  the  current 
rate  of  profit.  Hence  every  such  industry  must 
be  a par.asite  on  some  other  industry.  What  is  the 
other  industry  y Who  is  the  other  man  ? That 
is  the  real  question,  and  it  is  always  overhKjked. 

In  all  jobbery  the  case  is  the  same.  There  is 
a victim  somewhere  who  is  paying  for  it  all.  The 
doors  of  waste  and  extravagance  stand  open,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a general  agreement  to  squan- 
der and  spend.  It  all  belongs  to  somebody. 
There  is  somebody  who  had  to  contribute  it,  and 
who  will  have  to  find  more.  Nothing  is  ever 
said  about  him.  Attention  is  all  absorbed  by  the 
clamorous  interests,  the  importunate  petitioners, 
the  plausible  schemers,  the  pitiless  bores.  Now 
who  is  the  victim?  He  is  the  Forgotten  Man. 
If  we  go  to  find  him,  we  shall  find  him  hard  at 
work  tilling  the  soil  to  get  out  of  it  the  fund  for 
all  the  jobliery,  the  object  of  all  the  plunder,  the 
cost  of  all  the  economic  quackery,  and  the  pay  of 
all  the  politicians  and  statesmen  who  have  sacri- 


ficed his  interests  to  his  enemies.  We  shall  find 
him  an  honest,  sober,  industrious  citizen,  unknown 
outside  his  little  circle,  paying  his  debts  and  his 
taxes,  supporting  the  cliurch  and  the  school,  read- 
ing his  party  newspaper,  and  cheering  for  his  pet 
politician. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  For- 
gotten Man  is  not  infrequently  a woman.  If  we 
should  forget  that  we  should  not  half  deal  with 
oiir  subject.  The  Forgotten  VV'oman  is  more 
thoroughly  forgotten  than  the  Forgotten  Man, 
and  her  case  is  a great  deal  worse.  I am  told  that 
there  are  sewing  women  who  work  twelve  hours 
a day  for  fifty  cents  a day,  and  provide  the  thread. 
For  such  a woman  the  threail  costs,  as  near  as  may 
be,  one  hour’s  lalior.  In  the  price  of  the  thread 
one  and  three-quarter  cents  are  tax.  If  the  woman 
uses  a spool  of  thread  a day,  she  must  work  fif- 
teen minutes  every  day  to  pay  the  tax.  This  la- 
bor, then,  she  spends,  not  to  get  the  thread,  for 
she  could  get  the  thread  without  it,  but  to  get  jhe 
Willimantic  Linen  .Mill,  which  is  not  an  institu- 
tion, therefore,  for  getting  thread  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  for  making  it  harder  for  us  bj  get 
thread  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  such  con- 
cern. The  mill  and  its  operatives  make  a great 
effect  on  the  imagination.  The  sewing  women, 
the  farinei's’  wives,  and  the  laborers’  wives  and 
daughters  who  are  scattered  in  all  the  garrets  of 
the  great  cities  and  in  all  the  humble  homes  of 
the  country  are  paying  for  it  all,  and  they  are  all 
forgotten. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Forgotten  Man  and  the  For- 
gotten Woman  are  the  real  productive  strength 
of  the  country.  The  Forgotten  Man  works  and 
votes — generally  he  prays — but  his  chief  business 
in  life  is  to  pay.  His  name  never  gets  into  the 
newspapers  except  when  he  marrie.s  or  die.s.  He 
is  an  obscure  man.  He  may  grumble  sometimes 
to  his  wife,  but  he  does  not  frequent  the  grocery, 
and  he  docs  not  talk  politics  at  the  tavern.  So  he 
is  forgotten.  Yet  who  is  there  whom  the  state.s- 
man,  economist,  and  social  philosopher  ought  to 
think  of  before  this  man  ? If  any  student  of  so- 
cial science  comes  to  appreciate  the  case  of  the 
Foi'gotten  Man,  he  will  become  an  unflinching  ad- 
vocate of  strict  scientific  thinking  in  sociology, 
and  a hard-hearted  skeptic  as  regards  any  scheme 
of  social  amelioration.  He  will  always  want  to 
know.  Who  and  where  is  the  Forgotten  Man  in 
this  ca.se,  who  will  have  to  pay  for  it  ali  ? 

The  Forgotten  Man  is  not  a pauper.  It  be- 
long to  his  eharaeter  to  .save  something.  Hence 
he  is  a capitalist,  though  never  a great  one.  He 
is  a “ poor”  man  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
but  not  in  a correct  sense.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
most  constant  and  trustworthy  signs  that  the 
Forgotten  Man  is  in  danger  of  a new  assault  is 
that  “the  poor  man”  is  brought  into  the  discus- 
sion. Since  the  Forgotten  Man  has  some  capital, 
any  one  who  cares  for  his  interest  will  try  to 
make  capital  secure  by  securing  the  inviolability 
of  contracts,  the  stability  of  currency,  and  the 
firmness  of  credit.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  cares 
for  the  Forgotten  Man  will  be  sure  to  he  consid- 
ered a friend  of  the  capitalist  and  an  enemy  of 
the  poor  man. 

The  road  to  social  improvement  to-day  is  very 
clear.  It  is  to  relieve  the  Forgotten  Man  of  .some 
of  his  burdens.  • 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Thk  device  of  the  Indiana  who  bum  pine  knots 
on  the  bows  of  their  canoes  and  stand  with  np- 
lifte<i  spears  to  strike  the  fishes  that  are  attract- 
ed by  the  light  has  been  improved  upon.  Pro- 
fessor Haird’.s  expedition  carrie.s  an  apparatus 
which  consists  of  three  incandescent  electric  lights 
of  sixteen-candle-power  each,  inclosed  in  a glass 
globe  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the 
water  at  a gre.at  depth.  This  globe  is  to  be  sunk 
in  the  sea,  and  the  water  illuminated  by  turning 
on  the  electric  current.  It  is  expected  that  all 
sorts  of  “(jueer  fish”  from  the  lower  depths  will 
be  attracted  to  it.  Then  a net  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  its  mouth,  sunk  below  the  glowing  ball, 
will  be  drawn  up,  capturing  such  of  the  finny 
tribe  ns  have  lingered  around  the  strange  light  to 
gratify  their  curiosity. 

In  No.  91  of  Harper’.s  Yoi:no  Peopi.e,  publish- 
ed July  26,  1881,  the  little  readers  of  that  paper 
were  asked  to  send  in  their  contributions  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  a cot  in  St.  Mary’s  Free 
Hospital  for  Children,  New  York.  The  amount 
specified  was  83<»00,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund  announces  that  it  has  been  wholly  paid  in. 
Her  final  report  will  appear  in  Yocng  Pkoplk  No. 
183,  May  1.  1883.  The  children  deserve  great 
praise  for  the  ardor  with  which  they  have  work- 
ed to  gain  Harper’s  Young  People’s  Cot. 

A resident  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  gave  per- 
mission to  a telephone  company  to  string  its  wires 
temporarily  across  the  roof  of  a building  which 
he  owned.  Then  an  extension  of  time  was  asked 
for  and  obtained  by  the  company,  the  limit  Iteing 
named.  When  the  time  expired  the  company 
did  not  remove  the  wires  nor  heed  the  house- 
owner’s warning  that  he  would  remove  them  if 
they  were  not  taken  away  within  a specified  pe- 
riod. He  cut  the  wires,  and  the  company  brought 
suit  to  recover  damages.  The  jury,  after  twenty 
minutes’  deliberation,  made  a verdict  in  the  house- 
owner’s favor.  The  result  of  the  action  settles, 
for  the  time  l)eing,  an  interesting  question. 

About  six  weeks  ago  several  ladies  got  togeth- 
er and  pn)po8e<l  to  rc<leem  the  ill  fortunes  of  the 
Bartholdi  Statue  Fund  by  getting  up  some  enter- 
tainment of  an  amateur  nature.  The  version  of 
Tennyson’s  “Princess”  prepared  by  Profe.ssor 
Shields,  of  Princeton,  was  adopted  as  a gooii  vehi- 
cle for  declamation  and  st.age  effects,  and  Mrs. 
.fames  B.  Potter  promised  to  play  the  title  rdlc. 
The  effort  has  been  beset  with  difficulties,  and  yet 
the  ladies  persevered.  The  result  promises  to  be 
very  fine,  and,  with  the  addition  of  another  little 


diaiiiu,  the  afternoon.s  of  April  2;'),  2li,  and  27  will 
be  fidl  of  interest.  The  play  comes  off  at  the  Macl- 
ison  Square  Theatre  at  three  o’clock  on  those  days. 
The  ladies  have  invited  the  President  to  occupy 
a stage  box  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  27th. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue 
Fund  have  written  a coniplimentury  note  to  the 
ladies,  have  thanked  them  for  their  “spirited  ac- 
tion.” Although  the  size  of  the  theatre  precludes 
the  making  of  a very  large  sum  of  money,  the 
ladies  ho|)e  for  a substantial  result  for  their  six 
weeks'  toil  and  infinite  worry. 

A writer,  describing  some  of  the  especially  in- 
teresting featurt‘8  of  the  private  library  of  Mr. 
George  \V.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that 
among  the  btxtks  is  a copy  of  Tom  Hoo<i‘s  Cotnie 
Annual  for  1842,  from  the  library  of  Charle.s 
Dickens.  It  contains  an  inscription  in  Hood’s 
handwriting,  which,  the  writer  says,  is  published 
for  the  first  time.  It  runs  as  follows  : 

“Pshaw!  away  with  leaf  and  berry 
And  the  soltcr-sidwl  cup! 

Bring  a golilet  and  bright  sherry. 

And  a hiiinper  All  me  up. 

Though  1 had  a plc(lg(>  to  shiver,  * 

And  the  longest  ever  was. 

Ere  his  vessel  leaves  our  river, 

I will  tlriiik  a health  to  Buz. 

“ Here's  success  to  all  his  antics, 

Since  It  pleiis<-s  him  to  roam, 

And  to  paildle  o’er  Atlantice, 

-After  such  a mh  at  home. 

May  he  shun  all  rtteks  whatever, 

And  the  shallow  .sand  that  links, 

And  his  passage  l>e  as  clever 
As  tlie  best  among  his  works!" 

k private  secretary  is  described  as  “ the  person 
who  makes  everything  public.” 

It  is  customary  in  New  Knglanii  for  the  Mayors 
of  cities  to  preside  over  the  Memorial-day  services. 
The  .Mayor  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was 
an  officer  in  the  Confeilerate  army,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raiseti  whether  he  can  with  pro- 
jtriety  take  the  most  pniminent  part  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day.  The  Boston  Herald  offers  this 
suggestion  ; “ If  anyljody  ought  to  be  able  to  feel 
and  show  respect  for  our  brave  soldiers,  it  is  an 
officer  of  the  aimy  again.st  which  they  fought, 
and  which  they  finally  crushed.” 

Complaint  is  made  in  Boston  becatisc  of  an  al- 
leged loose  way  of  claimiiig  descent  from  per- 
sona who  were  of  the  oidy  original  band  of  Pil- 
grims— with  an  “upper-case”  P.  There  were 
Maifjlowint  and  J/a?^//o/cc)w,  it  is  explained,  and 
even  the  Afai/foinr  made  a dozen  voyages,  thus 
bringing  several  hands  of  pilgrims  who  were  not 
first  chop,  so  to  speak. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  of  which 
Dr.  Theo<lore  VV.  Dwight  is  president,  finds  that 
of  fifty-nine  county  jails  not  more  than  six  are 
in  good  condition.  In  only  eight  are  children 
separated  from  adults;  the  numljcr  in  which 
convicts  are  kept  wholly  apart  from  the  uncon- 
victed is  only  seven ; and  in  more  than  half  of 
the  jails  the  sexes  are  not  entirely  separated. 
The  jail  .system  of  this  State  is  declared  to  be  in 
no  better  condition  than  that  of  England  a cen- 
tury ago,  and  to  be  a disgrace  to  civilization  and 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  Association  is  in  need 
of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  its  work.  Its 
office  is  at  65  Bible  House,  in  this  city. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  the  Working-Women’s 
Protective  Union  ha.s  done  much  for  a class  which 
is  growing  larger  every  year  in  the  metropolis. 
Its  benefits  are  conferred  free  of  cost,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  Union — about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a year — are  paid  from  the  fund  of  voluntary 
contributions.  No  salaries  are  paid  to  its  officers. 
Its  objects  arc  “ to  prevent  frauds  and  impositions 
upon  working-women,  and  to  secure  for  them, 
fi-ee  of  all  cost  or  expense,  honest  pay  for  honest 
work  ; to  seek  employment  for  the  unemployed, 
and  tx)  open  to  them,  when  pos.sihle,  new  fields  of 
labor  hitherto  unoccupied  by  woiqen.”  The  of- 
fice of  the  Union  has  been  lately  removed  from 
38  Bleecker  Street  to  19  Clinton  Place. 

A diplomate  was  criticising  the  .system  of  gov- 
ernment of  an  Eastern  country.  “ Why,”  he  .said 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  “ not  a single  one  of  your 
.Sultans  has  died  in  his  bed  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years.” 

“ You  mistake,  sir,”  was  the  reply ; “ four  of 
them  have  died  in  their  beds  during  that  period, 
though  I must  admit  that  in  each  case  the  royal 
sleeper  was  found  with  the  mattress  on  top’of 
him.” 

Says  a Mississippi  paper ; “ He  made  a most 
excellent  matrimonial  insurance  agent,  and  we 
can  not  see  why  he  would  not  tnake  a wijse  and 
able  legislator.” 

Not  all  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Russia  ha.« 
been  employed  of  late  in  devising  infenial  nia- 
chines  for  the  destruction  of  royally.  An  ingen- 
ious Jew,  a watchmaker  in  Kichenev,  has  devoted 
two  years  to  constructing  a clock  which  be  will 
offer  to  the  Czar  and  Czarina  immediately  after 
their  coronation.  At  certain  hours  it  phiys  the 
anthem  “God  Protect  the  Czar,”  and  gives  a 
mimic  representation  of  the  coronatmn.  As  it 
strikes  the  hour  two  doors  fly  open,  and  a model 
of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  in  Moscow, 
where  the  ceremony  takes  place,  is  diseJosexi. 
Then  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  o|H»n.  In  the  in- 
terior the  Metropolitan  of  the  city,  surrounded 
by  gorgeously  robed  dignitaries,  awaitf.  the  mi, 
trance  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  and  sprinkl..-; 
them  with  holy  water  when  they-arrivc_ittztfai: 
altar.  The  Czar  thereupon  lake^hc  crowti  from 
the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  and  pkeaMBii^ 
his  ow  n head,  and  then  places  another  crown  oa 
the  brow  of  his  consort,  after  which  the  dMiftfif 
the  cathedral  close. 
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“DISARMEDr 

Bt  miss  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Ai'tiiob  of  “ Kittv,”  “ Exoiiakor  no  RoniiEiiv,” 
“IloLlKATB  IN  EaBTEBN  FBANOK,”  “ 1)B.  J AOOB," 

“The  Sti.vb8Tbbs;  ob,  this  Outoabtb,”  bto. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  like  of  Valerian  and  his  rigadoons  had 
never  been  seen  in  those  parts,  and  although  in 
bis  latest  achievement  he  was  always  said  to 
have  surpassed  himself,  here  praise  stopped  short 
for  want  of  a word. 

What  so  like  one  fashionable  masquerade  as 
another?  But  when  at  a signal  from  the  mas- 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  the  band  sounded,  and  Mr. 
Constantine  led  Mi.s.s  Hermitage,  both  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  through  the  rhythmic- 
al paces  of  a minuet,  drawing-room  etiquette  was 
for  once  set  at  naught,  and  ringing  applause  fill- 
ed the  place.  Youth  and  beauty  felt  themselve.s 
tclipsed.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  antique 
exquisite  pair  trciiding  their  measures  so  exact- 
ly, yet  with  such  stateliness  and  dainty  grace. 
Exquisite  they  both  certainly  were,  and  not  only 
as  far  as  dress  was  concerned.  If  Miss  Hermit- 
age wanted  Mr.  Constantine’s  perfect  features 
and  ivory  complexion,  there  was  still  a likeness 
between  them.  The  faultless  build,  the  small 
stature,  the  correct  carriage,  wei-e  hers  also,  and 
Arthura  had  done  the  business  of  dressing  so 
beautifully  that  there  was  no  outward  inferior- 
ity. As  a picture  Miss  Hermitage  could  Itear 
comparison  with  her  cousin,  but  as  a picture 
only.  The  sumptuous  little  old  lady  in  hoop  and 
brocade  nicely  matched  her  no  less  superb  cava- 
lier. The  fire  animating  Mr.  Constantine’s  phy.s- 
iognomy  lacked  in  Miss  Hermitage’s.  Two  ves- 
sels were  here  fa.shioned  after  one  mould,  but 
from  different  materials,  and  whilst  through  the 
alabaster  the  pure  flame  burned  bright,  feebly 
by  comparison  glimmered  the  wick  through  the 
clay.  It  was,  above  all,  the  little  performance 
that  captivated  lookers-on.  Handsome  old  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  in  antiquated  costumes  may 
be  seen  any  day,  but  to  see  them  do  anything 
precisely  as  it  would  have  been  done  in  the  days 
of  our  great-grjindfathers  is  wliolly  another  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Constantine  bad  been  one  of  the  most 
finished  dancers  of  his  time.  Miss  Hermitage 
had  never  been  taught  any  other  accomplish- 
ment but  the  dance,  and  could  go  through  her 
steps  and  courtesies  to  perfection.  The  pair, 
bowing  and  courtesying  to  each  other  when  the 
minuet  was  over,  afforded  a piquant  spectacle, 
for  the  life  of  them  people  could  not  help  clap- 
ping their  hamis  and  shouting. 

“ Our  last  appearance  in  the  world,  moat  like- 
ly,” said  Mr.  Con-stantine,  as  he  lc<l  his  companion 
to  a chair.  “ The  next  new  clothes  we  have  to 
buy  may  be  much  simpler.” 

“ Speak  for  yourself,  if  yon  please,”  retorted 
Miss  Hermitage.  “ Though,  if  you  had  left  me 
a legacy,  and  I wanted  it,  I should  have  to  poison 
you.  'Toil  look  wiriness  itself.” 

“ Don’t  you  really  feel  ghost-like  sometimes  ? 
— as  if  you  belonged  to  a world  of  shadows?" 
asked  the  other,  playfully. 

” Xow,  Constantine,  if  you  make  yourself  dis- 
agreeable, you  shall  come  to  no  more  of  wy  par- 
ties." 

“ My  dear  Christina,  how  many  more  do  you 
expect  to  give?" 

“You  are  older  than  I am,  ten  years  at  lea-st,” 
Miss  Hermitage  made  tart  reply. 

“Well,  lot  us  not  quarrel.  I am  longing  for 
a glass  of  your  well-remembered  Madeira.  Will 
you  bear  me  company  to  the  buffet  ?” 

“No;  I am  well  pleased  to  sit  still ; you  must 
go  by  yourself,”  was  the  reply;  whereupon  Mr. 
(.'onstantine  made  a stately  reverence  and  left 
her. 

“How  unpleasant  Constantine  is  at  times!” 
thought  Miss  Hermitage.  “Like  Stephana,  al- 
ways harping  on  disagreeable  topics.  I do  be- 
lieve life  might  be  perfect  without  relatives. 
Yet  Constantine  and  Stephana  can  be  vastly  en- 
tertaining wlien  they  choose.  I could  not  do 
without  them.” 

As  she  spoke  her  eye  rested  on  the  beautiful 
figure  of  Stepliana,  at  that  moment  the  cynosure 
of  many  eyes.  She  was  sitting  beside  the  blind 
story-teller,  and,  utterly  uncon.scious  of  general 
atlrairalion,  wa.s  describing  one  gorgeous  figure 
after  another,  as  the  dancers  fla.shed  by  in  dress- 
es of  the  olden  time.  Now,  strange  although  it 
may  appear,  tlie  effect  of  Stephana’s  description 
on  her  blind  companion  soon  became  a much 
more  vivid  inipre-ssion  to  the  by-standers  than 
the  spectacle  it.self.  The  outward,  visible  pa- 
geant before  them,  so  alert  with  life  and  move- 
ment, so  aglow  with  color  and  richness,  lost  some- 
what of  its  chann  and  reality,  and  all  were  f>ent 
upon  the  realization  of  the  scene  through  the 
delicate  poetic  medium  of  a blind  man’s  percep- 
tions. Peiliap.s,  indeed,  none  of  us  see  things 
HO  vividly  ns  those  who  behold  them  by  the  aid 
of  roemorv  or  imagination  only.  Stephana  but 
described  tlie  hues  and  lustres  we  may  look  on 
every  day.  Her  listener  saw  with  the  inner  eye 
something  maybe  of  die  splendor  lliat  irradiated 
the  blind  prophet  of  rii^tmos.  And  just  as  the 
crimsons,  the  purples,  hie  gold  and  gems,  now 
passing  l>cforc  liim  becaiiio  a thou.sandfoid  more 
dazzling,  thus  exaggerated  by  a blind  man’s  fan- 
cy. so  the  little  crowd  of  listeners  saw  what  their 
own  eyes  could  never  have  revealed  to  tliem. 
laikcwarm  appreciation  was  changed  to  deep, 
sestlietic  insight. 

“ I see  it  all,”  said  the  story-teller,  breathing 
a sigh  of  enjoyment  as  the  dance  ended.  “ And 
now'  dear  holy,  tell  me  what  your  own  dress  is 
like.  Yet  stay — I can  divine.  These  .sumptuous 
peacock  splendors  are  not  for  you;  only  white, 
and  not  the  white  of  snows  and  sea-foam ; somc- 
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thing  pearly  and  pensive;  and  for  jewels  only 
pearls,  or  perhaps  the  melancholy  opal.  No 
flashes,  no  scintillations.  Only  your  eyes,  deep, 
dark,  unutterable,  to  make  a glory  of  the  picture.” 

“ You  shall  fancy  what  you  please,”  said  Ste- 
phana, smiling.  “Now  tell  me  what  brought 
you  from  your  beloved  Italy  ?” 

“ Ah,"  he  replied,  “ my  answer  is  easy  enough. 
But  your  own  to  the  same  question,  which  1 have 
been  tempted  to  put  a dozen  times?  You  had  a 
mission  in  Italy.  Sin  and  mystery  elaimeU  you." 

“Arc  not  sin  and  mystery  every wliere  ?"  asked 
Stephana. 

“ Hardly  here,”  he  made  reply.  “ It  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  planted  yom-self  in  just  the 
kind  of  world  to  make  us  forget  their  very  ex- 
istence. Since  I came  to  iliis  place  I have 
breathed  an  air  of  perpetual  light-liearte<l  enjoy- 
ment. No  need,  surely,  for  a rcvealer  of  dark  se- 
crets, an  apocalypse  of  doom  and  retribution, 
here.” 

Stephana  smiled  away  the  grave  question. 
“But  misery  at  least  is  to  be  found  in  every  cor- 
ner of  tlie  earth.  Yon  may  perhaps  hear  of  me 
as  an  evangelist  among  tlie  tislier  folk  ? If  I un- 
dertake to  preach  serinuns  for  the  good  of  my 
fellow  s,  will  you  tell  storie.s  ?’’ 

“ You  have  anticipated  my  reply  to  your  first 
question,”  he  said,  quite  seriously.  “ \Vliat  else, 
iiidecil,  can  a blind  man  do  ? And  why  should 
nut  story-telling  be  a medium  of  spiritual  in- 
struction as  well  as  the  printer’s  block  ? Now 
I do  not  know  if  it  has  ever  struck  you,  but 
it  has  long  weighed  upon  niy  own  mind,  and 
painfully  and  imperiously — a conviction  that 
must  sooner  or  later  take  the  shape  of  deed — 
how  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  even  civil- 
ized human  beings,  realize  the  music  there  may 
be  in  the  human  voice.  Mo.^t  folks,  at  least 
English-speaking  folks,  hear  once  in  their  lives 
the  music  of  the  sea.  Some  sort  of  musical  har- 
mony, too,  is  brought  to  the  <ioor  of  the  meanest. 
But  the  subtle  spell  that  lies  in  a rare  human 
voice,  how  seldom  is  that  exercised  on  the  souls 
of  the  masses !’’ 

“ And  such  a gift  is  indeed  yours,”  answered 
Stepliana,  eagerly.  “Not  the  gift  alone;  you 
have  the  spell  to  use  it.” 

“ So  i believe,”  answered  her  companion,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  lnimility.  “ A blind  man,  above  ail 
others,  has  constant  need  of  fellowship  and  sym- 
pathy. In  darkness  none  can  live  alone.  I have 
put  the  que.stian  to  myself,  Might  ncH  story-tell- 
ing become  not  only  a medium  of  social  inter- 
course, but  absululely  a eureer,  an  avocation? 
Outside  the  pulpit,  outside  the  tribune,  wliat  a 
field  lies  open  lor  him  who  would  move  the  souls 
of  men  by  the  magic  of  fastidious,  impassioned, 
flawle.ss  speech  I For  the  most  part,  to  what  dull, 
gross  uses  is  put  the  human  voice!  Listen  on 
the  threshold  of  a tavern,  a .'oitage  parlor,  any 
place  in  which  average  humai  ity  is  congregated 
together.  Tlie  language  is  mei.ii  enoiigli,  but  the 
manner  is  more  deplorable  .stHl.  Never  once  will 
you  hear  an  exquisite  word.” 

“A  beautiful  ambition!”  replied  Stephana. 
“ And  of  course  your  stories  will  point  a moral  ?” 

“ Was  ever  any  story  written  by  reasonable 
man  or  woman  without  a moral?  Therefore, 
dearest  lady,  you  will  picture  me  aud  hear  of  me 
as  a wanderer  stopping  wherever  he  can  get  a 
dozen  folks  to  listen  to  him,  or  even  one ; for  I 
shall  not  only  accept  invitations  to  frolicsome 
places,  but  to  hospices,  deathly  silent  but  for  the 
groan  of  pain,  and  to  lonely  cliambers  of  poor 
sick  inen.  Think  of  what  a story  may  do  for 
one  blank  day ! Nor  will  sin  fright  me.  Shall  I 
not  be  as  safe  in  the  dens  of  vice  as  yourself? 
for  I have  heard  of  a certain  angel  that  troubles 
the  waters — ’’  He  broke  off  with  a rapturous  ex- 
pression, and  added,  still  using  Italian,  and  speak- 
ing in  under-tones ; “ Ah  ! If  I iniglit  but  be  as 
that  angel’s  attendant  shadow ! — luinistrant  1 dare 
not  say : to  whom  can  a blind  man  minister  ? 
But  if  we  could  only  go  through  the  world  hand 
in  liand,  you  to  speak  to  men’s  consciences,  1 to 
their  hearts,  what  happiness  would  life  still  have 
in  store  for  me !”  And  lower  and  lower  still  he 
dropped  his  voice:  “Did  you  not  know  it?  I 
could  not  stay  behind.  Italy  was  not  Italy  with- 
out you.” 

Before  Stephana  had  time  to  reply,  if  indeed 
she  intended  to  make  any.  Valerian  came  up  pe- 
titioning for  a story.  Nothing  else  would  now 
satisfy  Miss  Hermitage  and  iier  guests. 

So,  leaning  against  the  naantel-piece,  his  tall, 
attenuated  figure  wearing.almost  a look  of  shad- 
owy unsubstantiality,  his  pale  rapt  face  riveted 
as  it  seemed  on  some  spot  from  whence  light 
should  come,  he  looked  as  strange  and  out  of 
place  among  these  careless  masqueraders  os  Ste- 
phana herself.  It  was,  indeed,  perhaps  the  con- 
templation of  the  narrator  as  much  as  the  wild 
weii-d  stoi7  he  now  told  with  such  quiet  insinu- 
ating eloquence  that  struck  the  fancy  of  his 
listeners. 

When  he  ended  there  was  a ringing  shout  of 
applause.  Miss  Hermitage  went  straight  to  her 
guest  with  bluntest  thanks. 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Marksham. 
Really  what  a pity  it  is  3’ou  are  not  some  poor 
under-graduate  in  search  of  a livelihood ! I would 
give  you  handsome  wages,  and  you  should  tell  me 
a story  every  day  of  my  life.” 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

“ Ah,  Arthura,”  said  Miss  Hermitage,  when  the 
flushed,  triumphant  girl  came  to  her  patroness's 
unrobing,  “ what  should  I do  withoulyou  ? Your 
comments  on  these  evenings  is  the  best  pai-t  of 
them.” 

“ Are  they  really  ?”  Arthura  asked.  Then,  as 
she  took  off  one  ornament  after  another  from  the 
gold  brocade,  she  said,  “Who  got  the  most  ad- 
miration to-night,  you  or  I ?” 

Miss  Hermitage  laughed  grimly.  “What  a 
question  to  ask ! People  admire  you,  my  dear, 
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because  you  are  young  and  handsome,  and  me 
because  I am  a rich  old  woman  they  can  get 
something  out  of.” 

“ But  it  is  all  admiration,  and  foolish  compli- 
ments may  as  well  be  paid  to  one’s  jiocket  as 
one’s  self.  What  difference  can  it  make?” 
laughed  Arthura,  gayly. 

“ You  are  in  extravagant  spirits  to-night.  I 
am  sure  yon  have  been  quarrelling  with  Valerian. 
You  limy  try  to  emsh  him.  You  never  will,” 
Mi.ss  Hermitage  said,  “ But  quarrel  as  much  as 
you  plea.se,  .so  long  a,s  you  do  it  amusingly.” 

“ I do  not  want  to  crush  any- one,”  Arthura  re- 
plied. “ But  if  any  one,  why  not  Mr.  Valerian  ?” 

“ Because  he  is  a man  and  you  are  a woman. 
That  is  why.” 

Arthura  laughed  in  merry  scorn. 

“If  Mr.  Valerian  were  not  a man  I could  like 
him  well  enough.” 

“Well,  we  can  not  transform  him  into  a par- 
rot, like  Judas.  So  you  must  put  up  with  him 
as  he  is.” 

“Do  tell  me,  my  Gossip,”  said  Arthura,  “can 
you  remember  how  you  felt  when  you  first  fell  in 
love  ?” 

“ What  next,  Miss  Malapert  ? I wonder  why 
it  is  that  your  impertinence  never  displeases  me  ?” 

“ Is  not  impertinence  common-sense,  and  com- 
mon-sense Christian  feeling?”  asked  the  undaunt- 
ed Arthura.  “ Why  should  I not  treat  you  like 
a human  being,  just  because  you  are  rich  and  1 
am  poor  ? I am  sure,  were  you  in  my  place,  you 
would  ask  such  a question.” 

“Why,  you  are  not  falling  in  love,  are  yon  ?” 
asked  Miss  Hermitage,  glancing  at  the  sparkling, 
animated  apparition  before  her.  “Be  warned, 
Arthura.  Falling  in  love  would  be  ruin  to  your 
pro.s  peels.” 

Arthura  but  grew  more  and  more  gaysome. 
She  actually  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  tip  of 
Miss  Hermitage’s  nose.  Never  before  had  she 
ventured  on  such  a caress,  but  it  was  not  taken 
aini.ss. 

“Why  should  you  throw  yourself  away  on  a 
curate,  when  I give  you  the  pay  of  three  ? No, 
my  dear,  stay  with  me,  and  amuse  me,”  Miss  Her- 
mitage said. 

“ But  I can  do  that  and  fall  in  love  too." 

Then  she  threw  herself  playfully  on  her  knees 
before  her  patroness,  and  asked  in  a tone  of  en- 
treaty : 

“A  favor,  a favor,  or  I stay  here  all  night. 
May  1 go  home  to-morrow  to  get  a peep  at  my 
darlings  ?” 

“ If  Valerian  makes  no  objection,  certainly. 
What  is  the  programme  ?” 

“Expectation  is  the  better  half  of  enjoyment, 
as  the  sjiider  said  before  swallowing  the  tty. 
Wait  and  see,  dear  mistress.  But  I am  not 
wanted.” 

“ I can  hardly  believe  fliat.  Still,  if  Valerian 
raises  no  objection,  go  and  see  your  step-mother 
and  the  chililreii  by  all  means.  But  home  early, 
reineiiiher.” 

“ May  I settle  it  all  with  Mr.  Valerian  ?”  asked 
the  girl. 

“ Yes,  settle  it  with  Valerian,”  Miss  Hermitage 
made  answer.  “ Though  what  pleasure*  yon  can 
see  in  going  to  London  for  an  hour  or  two  this 
cold  weather  I can  not  conceive.  But  now  tell 
me  amusing  things.  What  did  people  say  and 
do  wortli  repeating  to-night?” 

“ If  it  were  only  possible  to  be  as  clever  as 
some  people  are  stupid ! But  I won’t  be  ill-na- 
tured, except  to  the  curates.  And  Mr.  Barham 
— well,  can  you  imagine  what  Mr.  Barham  said  ?” 

But  her  listener  had  dozed  off,  and  Arthura 
glided  away,  the  tire-woman  replacing  her.  Still 
radiant  and  wide-awake,  she  went  d()wn-.stnirs  to 
look  for  Valerian.  He  had  just  lighted  Made- 
moiselle Colette’s  candle,  and  the  pair  wore  liid- 
ding  each  other  gfMjd-niglit  when  she  entered  the 
dining-ifiorn,  bringing  so  nindi  fieshiie,s.s  and 
beauty  with  lier  tliat  they  could  but  ltM)k  up  ad- 
miringly. Yes,  this  dark-liairod,  dark-eyed  Ar- 
thiira,  with  her  rich  coinplexioii  and  easily  ac- 
quired suinptuousness  of  dress,  was  a picture 
worth  looking  at  just  then.  Slic  might  indeed 
wear  anything,  and  be  in  any  mood.  But  the 
dash  of  wild  spirits  no  Ie.ss  than  the  gown,  red  as 
a cardinal’s  mantle,  became  her  mightily. 

She  went  straight  up  to  Valerian,  and  dropping 
a courtesy,  asked,  with  the  prettiest  house-maid’s 
simper  in  the  world, 

“ Please,  sir,  may  I have  a day  out  to-mor- 

“ What  have  you  done  to  desen'e  it?”  he  ask- 
ed, looking  in  the  best  po,ssible  humor  also. 

“You  can  spare  me,”  she  said,  now  herself 
again ; “ I am  not  wanted  to-morrow.  Do,  Mr. 
Valerian,  for  once  be  amiable  to  me.” 

“ Oh,  be  friend.s,”  interposed  Colette.  “ I am 
sure  you  might  like  each  other  if  you  only  tried. 
Do  begin  this  very  day.  Let  her  go  home,  Mr. 
Valerian,  and  she  will  show  her  gratitude  by  be- 
ing friendly  to  you  ever  after.” 

“I  make  no  conditions,"  frowned  Arthura. 
“The  day’s  holiday  is  in  the  bond.” 

“Not  any  especial  day,”  said  Valerian,  teas- 
ingly. 

“ I will  have  to-morrow  or  none,”  was  the  vin- 
dictive reply. 

“Oh,  dear  Arthura — oh, Mr.  Valerian — do  not 
begin  qiiaireliing ! You  were  quite  pleasant  to 
each  other  this  evening.  I watched  you.” 

“We  must  be  civil  before  the  world. — No,  Ar- 
thura, it  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  spare  you  to- 
morrow. Ask  me  some  other  time.” 

“ Never  again,”  Arthura  .said,  as  she  took  up 
her  candle  sulkily  and  made  for  the  door. 

“ Dear  Mr.  V alerian,”  put  in  Colette,  “ she  looks 
terribly  disapjiointed.  Why  not  say  yes  ? Stay, 
Arthura ; I am  sure  he  will'  say  yes!” 

But  Ai-tluira  vanished  quickly  as  she  had  come. 

“ Lot  me  go  to  her  w ith  the  permission.  She 
-is  young.  She  clings  to  her  step  brothers  and 
sisters.  Remember  that  this  is  not  her  home,” 
pleaded  the  little  Frenchwoman. 

I “Of  course  she  can  go,” Valerian  answered, 
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with  perfect  good  nature.  “ But  it  Me  iaii’ 
to  see  that  girl  in  a passion.  She 
handsome.” 

“ One  would  think  women  were  only 
be  looked  at  from  the  way  men  ulk  ofh^h 
She  has  a heart  of  gold ; that  is  really  somS^fo 
worth  mentioning.  But  good-night,  Mr.  Valer^ 

I will  do  anything  that  in  me  lies  to  till  her  place 
to-monow.  I must  now  let  the  poor  child  hare 
the  happy  nerrs  to  sleep  upon.” 

“ Good-night,  Mademoiselle  Colette.  Tell  Ar-  ‘ 
thiira,  no  more  holidays  for  her  unless  she  comes 
back  in  a tractable  spirit.  Heticefoi  lh  all  favors 
to  depend  on  good  behavior.” 

“ Indeed  I shall  say  no  such  thing.  I will  not 
aid  and  abet  you  in  spoiling  a generous  temper. 
The  sin  be  on  your  own  head.” 

(to  nr  ooNTiNom.] 


THE  SALT  MJNE  OF  PETITE 
ANSE. 

SorTHWESTERN  LOUISIANA  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  garden  of  that  Stale,  and  the  Bayou  Teche  the 
picturesque  water-path  into  its  delights.  Lose. 
FELLOW  in  his  “ Evangeline”  has  in  clear  outline 
and  brilliant  coloring  given  to  the  world  a truth, 
ful  description  of  its  dreamy  bayous,  sepia-tinted 
prairies,  and  Druid  oaks,  the  subject  is  fully  as 
luxurious  as  were  the  (loet’s  imaginings,  and  those 
who  are  familiar  w ith  this  land  of  the  Attakapas 
Indians  arc  lo.»t  in  wonder  at  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
flccuracy  of  delineutiott,  knowing  he  never  had 
visited  the  land  he  so  graphically  paints. 

Our  artist  on  the  little  steamer  Siutie  B,  of  the 
New  Orleans  Thnen- Democrat,  has  penetrated  this 
fertile  land  of  flowers,  and  has  caught  some  of 
its  curious  pictures  and  remarkable  formations. 
About  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Teche, 
where  it  enters  the  Atchafalaya  River,  the  thrift? 
town  of  New  Iberia  is  situateil,  built  on  the  site 
of  New  Town,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the 
State.  'Within  its  precincts  are  still  pre.served 
many  of  the  quaint  houses  of  the  Acadian  set- 
tlcra,  with  their  low  slooping  roofs  and  cool  ve- 
randas. Eight  miles  south  of  New  Iberia  is  the 
i.sland,  as  it  is  called,  of  Petite  Arise — a remark- 
able elevation  in  the  sea -marsh  bordering  the 
hay  of  Vermilion.  Nowhere  on  this  continent 
lia.s  nature  built  such  a storehouse  of  salt  as  is 
here  found — a formation  which  even  to  the  pro- 
sent  has  not  Ireen  accounted  for  by  the  most  pro- 
ficient of  our  geologists.  Petite  Anse,  as  one  ap- 
proaches it  over  the  level  prairie,  looms  up  in  the 
di.stancc,  a thickly  wooded  series  of  hills,  whose 
highest  elevation  is  180  feet  above  sea -level. 
Here  and  there  gorges  of  orange  sand  barely  vis- 
ible Ivetween  the  trees  indicate  that  its  soil  bears 
no  relation  to  the  black  earth  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  kindles  the  curiosity  at  its  unlooked- 
for  presence  in  the  almost  limitless  sea -marsh 
which  fringes  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  In  extent 
the  island  is  about  three  miles  square,  and  con- 
tains 2240  arj)etU»,  the  old  Spanish  measure  gen- 
erally adopted  here.  Formerly  occupied  by  In- 
dians, of  whom  traces  are  found  on  every  side, 
ti  adition  has  it  that  owing  to  some  terrible  calam- 
ity within  the  memory  of  its  earliest  settlers  the 
red  men  refused  to  make  it  a place  of  habitation, 
and  no  inducement  would  prevail  upon  them  to 
revisit  the  spot.  A number  of  artificial  mounds 
arc  found  upon  it,  and  exploitations  have  brouglit 
to  light  arrow-heads,  baskets,  war-paint,  and  tom- 
ahawks, once  the  property  of  the  prehistoric 
dwellers. 

The  first  authentic  history  of  this  strange  up- 
heaval— for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  was 
an  upheaval — comes  from  one  John  Hats,  hunt- 
er and  trapper,  who  sciuatted  on  its  hills  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  last  century.  In  the  year 
1791,  whilst  out  after  deer,  he  di.scovered  there  a 
salt  spring,  the  brine  from  wliielt  was  soon  after- 
ward maniifaeturod  into  salt.  The  supply  of  this 
brine  was  too  limited  for  profitable  manufacture, 
and  the  spring  was  neglected  until  1812,  when 
the  high  (trice  of  salt,  on  account  of  our  war  with 
Great  Britain,  gave  an  ini|x-tus  to  its  production, 
and  small  works  were  operated  until  1816,  when 
the  cessation  of  hosiilitics  lowered  the  price  of 
that  article  of  prime  nece.ssity.  Judge  D.  D. 
Avery,  who  Bubse(|uently  hec^ame  the  owner  of 
the  island,  in  18til,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  blockade  of  Southeni  ports,  coinmenccd  boil- 
ing the  water  from  the  spring  long  neglected, 
and  as  salt  was  scarce  throiigliout  that  section, 
all  the  pnxluct  of  his  factory  was  eagerly 
for.  To  increase  the  production  it  was  resolvd 
to  enlarge  the  well,  and  hands  were  engaged  m 
that  work,  when  an  obstruction  was  met.  Mr. 
John  M.  Avery,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  isl- 
and, in  1 862  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
and  whilst  striking  the  hard  object  imfteding  the 
digging,  chipped  off  a piece  of  transparent  nKk- 
salt.  An  investigation  followed,  and  a solid  bw 
of  salt  was  found.  A re|)ort  was  made 
Confederate  government,  and  mining  commenced. 
Borings  show  that  the  defroeit  underlies  about 
15(»  acres  of  surface  area,  and  wherever  struric 
was  identical  in  quality.  The  depth  of  the  d^ 
posit  is  unknown,  hut  already  116  feet  of  soli 
rock-salt  has  been  pcnctratetl ; and  as  the  wor  - 
ings  show  the  stratification  to  be  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, the  indications  are  that  its  present  wkUH 
was  its  original  depth,  and  its  present  depth  »- 
yond  conjecture.  The  floor  of  the  present  wor  - 
ings  is  140  feet  from  the  surface,  the  shaft  pen- 
etrating 25  feet  of  surface  soil  and  115  feet  0 
salt,  of  which  60  feet  is  left  for  a roof. 

As  this  level  alone  will  yield  16,000,000  o 
the  supplv  niav  be  considered  almost  inexhau-  ■ 
hie.  This  salt,  which  is  now  being  mined  ny  a 
New  York  com()any,  is  of  the  purest  qualiiv,  an  , 
strange  to  say,  <-hoinical  analyses  show  the  en  _ 
absence  of  many  of  the  invariahlc  „ 

sea  water.  The  manner  of  mining  is  by  di  B 
galleries  or  tunnels  into  the  solid 
crossing  these  by  others  at  right 
width  to  each  of  about  thirty-five  feet  and  a 
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PALACE  OF  THE  GOVEPwNOR  OF  EENl-ilESKIN. 


CAMPING  OUTSIDE  MOROCCO. 


DRUMMERS. 


variou.s  kinds  of  labor  connected  with  the 
palm-oil  trade.  There  arc  two  settlenicnt.s 
on  the  Old  Calabar  River,  Duke  Town  and 
Creek  Town,  where  Christiiin  ndssiuns  have 
spread  civilization  and  religion  (luite  ex- 
tensively amoiiff  the  natives. 

Bonny,  or  Boni,  is  a town  near  the  month 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a pestilential  swamp,  and  is  in- 
habited by  degraded  savages.  European 
merehants  live  in  hulks  anchored  in  the 
river.  A large  business  is  done  in  palm-oil. 

Until  very  lately  travel  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco  has  been  dangerous  and  c.\cecd- 
ingly  uncomfortable.  The  fanatical  natives 
looked  with  suspicion  and  anger  upon  all 
forcigncr.s,  and  treated  them  with  the  ut- 
most  incivility.  Affairs  have  mended  some- 
what of  late,  but  travellers  must  still  1)0 
protected  by  an  escort  if  they  would  be  safe 
from  maltreatment  by  roving  bands.  The 
sketches  on  this  page  present  scenes  and 
incidents  of  an  artist’s  tour  from  the  sea- 
port of  Tangier  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  city  of  Morocco  was  founded  in  1072, 
and  was  once  flo\irishing  and  important, 
but  for  generations  it  has  been  decaying, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  half  in  ruin.  War, 
plague,  and  a detestable  government  have 
united  in  accomplishing  tiiis  result.  From 
the  outside  it  presents  a picturesque  ap- 
peai-anee ; but  within,  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, irregular,  and  unpaved,  and  the  houses 
are  generally  of  one  story,  flat-roofed,  with 
the  side  toward  the  street  plain  and  glar- 
ing with  whitewash,  with  one  or  two  nar- 
row unglazed  slits  for  windows. 


The  “ drummer”  has  become  an  impor- 
tant personage  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness between  the  importers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  Eastern  cities,  and  their  cus- 
tomers in  the  interior  of  the  country.  For- 
merly the  country  merchant  was  obliged  to 
make  the  journey  to  New  Y'ork,  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia  several  times  a year  in  order 
to  replenish  his  stock  of  goods.  But  now 
the  “ drummer”  visits  him  at  his  own  place, 
with  samples  and  prices,  so  that  he  can  or- 
der whatever  he  may  be  wanting  at  the 
lime  to  just  the  same  advantage  as  if  he 
iiad  made  the  trip  to  the  metropolis. 

Thc.se  “drummers,”  of  whom  several 
thousands  are  employed  by  New  York  mer- 
chants alone,  are  generally  active,  intelli- 
gent,  anil  reliable  young  men,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  business  and  with  the  re- 
quirements of  their  customers.  As  a rule 
they  are  also  jovial  and  companionable, 
and  when  several  of  them  meet  at  hotels 
are  not  averse  to  having  a lively  time. 


AFRICAN  SKETCHES. 

The  sketches  on  the  prweditig  page  rep- 
resent scenes  at  various  trading  stations 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  region 
of  the  Niger  Delta  and  the  Calabar  River. 
The  district  of  Calabar  is  flat,  and  closely 
intersected  by  rivers.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy, and  there  is  not  a single  light- 
house on  the  coa.st.  The  inhabitants,  most- 
ly slaves,  arc  employed  by  the  chiefs  in 


THE  WALLS  OF  MOROCCO. 


A noRSEMAK  Oft 


BRIDGE  ON  THE  TANSYFT. 


Digitized  by 


Go  ogle 


Original  from 
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HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

MAKES  A COOLING  DKINK. 

. “ tumbler  o{  ice-\viit<*r  put  n teaitpnoiifal  of 

Acid  Plioiipbftte ; add  isu*;ar  to  the  table.— [Ade.J 


PREMATURE  LOSS  OP  THE  HAIR 
May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  nse  of  Biirnf.tt'b 
Cotx>\iNR.  The  superiority  of  Burnktt’s  Fi.avorino 
Extkaots  cousists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  strength. 
— l-'ldt).] 


Tint  charming  combination  of  flower  perfnmes  nt- 
taineti  in  Ploreaiou  make  it  an  exquisite  cologne.— 
[.far.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

Brealifast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  abaoluMy  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Ollhas been  removed.  ItbasfArea 
time»  the  itrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  U therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  08  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  (irocers  everywhere. 


CO.,  DorcUr, 


DAKOTA. 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


LEA  & PERRINS'! 


Imparts  the  most  delicious  taste  and  seat  to 
EXTRACT 
of  a LETTER  from 

a MEDICAL  GEN-  ■I  SOUPS, 

TLEMAN  at  Mad-  ■I 

ras,  to  ms  brother  ■I  GRAVIES, 

at  WORCFJSTEK,  Ri. 

May.  1851, 

“TeUL^A  &PER.  IHiil  • 

RINS  that  their 

sauce  Is  highly  es-  HOT  Sc  C01.D 

teemed  In  India, 

and  Is  in  my  opln-  IVEATS, 

Ion.  the  mosfpaht- 

table,  as  well  as  the  ciAivii!'  Are 

most  wholesome  GAHE,  Ac. 

Baucethatlsniade."HK  9 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invalnable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  lor  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  .loiinial,"  Ac. 

CAVTIOS. — Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig  s Signature  In  Bine  Ink  across  tlie 
La1>el.  Tide  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
varions  cheap  and  inferior  subslitntus  being 
ill  tiie  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeepers, Grocers, 
ami  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C,  DAVID  A CO.,  9 Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wliolesale  in  New  York  bv  PARK  * TILFORD, 

SMITH  & VANDERBEEK,  ACKER  MERRALL,  & 

coNDiT.  McKesson  a robbins.  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

THURBER  & CO.,  W.  H.  SCUIEFFELIN  & CO. 


Signature  is  on  every  bottle  of  GENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  nsod  througbont  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCANS  SONS, 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a thorongli  knowledge  of  the  natural  latvs 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntri- 
tioD,  and  Ity  a careful  application  of  Hie  line  properties 
of  well -selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavored  Iteverage 
which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  riatist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
of  subtle  tnniadies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  atid  a properly  nourished 
frame.”— Cicff  titmice  GnzeiU. 

Mode  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in 
tins  only  (>i-lb.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus: 

JAMES  £FF3  & Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 

THE  BRADLEY 


THE  ACME  LEVER 

CUFF  BUTTONS 

Overcome  all  trouble  with 

STIFF  CUFFS. 

Ask  your  Jeweller  for  them, 


Onick.  s.'ife,  and  sure  Investments  for  capitalists  or 
reeodeuts  in  Oriska,  Barnes  County,  Dakota.  new 
town  on  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  crossing  of 
N.  W.,  twenty  miles  west  of  Dali-ymple  Farm.  Speiidid 
opening  for  Merchants  in  every  line.  Mechanics  in  de- 
mand; 'wages  good.  Well-settled  count  i-y,  in  the  the  fa- 
mous wheat  belt.  Correspondence  solicited.  Refer- 
ences: Bates,  Rkbh,  A Cooi.by,  New  York:  Hii>k  A 
Lbatiikb  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago.  Address  PEKKINS, 
BOBBINS,  A CO.,  Bankers,  Oriska,  Dakota. 

BRI&GS&CO  ’S 

DiliUUkHXUU.  U TRANSFERS  the  Pattern 
_ to  any  fabric.  Designs  in 

//fl  Crewels, Embroldery^Braid- 

lug,  and  Initial  Letters. 

^ 0 Now  Book  bound  in  cloth, 
/,  Xflcr  piTf  MT'wK  / showing  all  Briggs  A Co.’s 
/ toiumt  Patterns,  including  over  40 

TRAMSFER  IVwL  new  designs,  sent  on  receipt 
PAPERS  seven  3-ceiJt  stamps. 

104FrankliuSt.,N.Y. 


THREE  STYLES^ 


IIAIU’EII’S 

MOM'IILY  MAG AZ INK 

(Nu.  306) 

FOR  MAY 


“ The  Sisters,” 

Frontispiece.  From  the  Picture  by  E.  A.  Aiinav ; 

San  Francisco, 

By  Wiu.iAM  H.  Bisuoe.  Illustrated; 

The  T reaty  of  Peace  and  Independence— II., 

By  Qeoxqk  Tioknok  Cuktis.  IlliislrHled ; 

The  National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 
and  its  Surviving  Founders, 

By  Bxnson  J.  Lossino.  Illusiraled  ; 

Roman  Carnival  Sketches, 

By  Anna  Uowmam  Blakb.  Illustrated  by  Kkinuaet: 

Anthony  Trollope, 

By  W.  H.  PuLLooK.  With  Portrait; 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge, 

By  WiLi.iAM  C.  Conant.  With  Tweuiy-one  Illus- 
trations ; 

A Castle  in  Spain— I., 

A New  Serial  Novel.  Illustrated  by  Auuav ; 

Nehemiah’s  Plan, 

A Short  Story.  By  Katx  W.  Hamilton; 

The  Middle  Colonies  before  the  Revolution, 

By  John  Fiskk;  _ 

Art  Study  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

By  Professor  Joun  F.  W'xik; 

Fresh  Air  in  Summer, 

By  Dr.  T.  M.  Coan  ; _ 

Poems 

By  Hrkiikkt  E.  Ci.arkk,  Ei.isabktu  Stoaxt  Puai.ps, 
and  Louisk  CiiANunaa  Muui.ton; 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

Fr.-iiltlea  of  the  Wuinan  of  Fashion,  aud  their  Cause. 
—The  Weather  Propheu —Wagner.  — Authors  and 
Publishers. —The  Correspondence  of  Carlyle  aud 


Editor’s  Literary  Record. 

Editor’s  Historical  Record. 

Editor’s  Drawer. 

Anecdotes.— Norristown  Etcliings  (J.  H.  Williams). 
—“Forcing  his  Hand”  (Wai.tku  Caukv).—** Love’s 
Victory”  (R  K.  McNKiTTiuca).— "Mine  Shlldreu’’ 
(CUAaLKS  Fullkn  Ahams). 


HARPEirS  PERIODICALS. 


ROAD  CART 


I . J.  t nri  \v,  jr.  .vr.  jonbfh,  mo. 

City  of  ST.  JOSKPH,  BI'OIIAXAV  CO..  Mo.,  and 
other  DEFAULTED  BU.XDS  purchased  at  Best  Rates. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  tniiisferred  onr  WHOL.KSA1.K  PAT- 
TEllN  BEFAKTMKNT  lo  Ma.  J.  G.  CKOITY, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  responsibility. 

SPECIAlTci^AlJTION. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CRO'ITY  A CO.,  whether  for 
Haupsk's  Bazak  PatUitns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS. 


IMPORTEDTILES&MOSAICS] 

//V  hearths,  fac/hgs.bath 
-l^ROOMS  8.  FLOORS.^r^ 

I GRATES.FENDERS.ANDIR6NS8<C. 

II  EAST  I9^-’’5T.N.:^ 


A CHARMING  BOOK  BY  CAPT.  FARRAR. 

“EASTWARD  HO!  on,  AnvsNTUXKs  at  Banuki.kt 
Lakh.”  Cloth,  876  Pages,  5 lllnstratloDs,  by  mall, 
$l  M.  JAMAICA  PUB.  CO.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

.•v»  CABLBTOirBTBEASUBTorKirOWLKDGR 
saar  bbiximo  hook  Kva*  known.  The 
diseavnf.  Circalars  free.  Asents, 
adfSSk  0.wrCARLET0N  * CO.,  P^blbher^V  T. 

iir  N DBORG’S 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


/ 'book  bi  tho^ 


plaslnt  tbe  bnok 
ie<  hesrjr  books  ms 
tb-m  opes  St  SDT 
book  is  belli  br  tho 
epoB  v'th  s Lea/. 


WBBd  preservlnk  tbe  erei  by 
I wherelt.taouldbe.  Ithsad. 
isslly  SI  Ifkbt  oDrs,  sad  holds 


BOSS 


j PATENT  COLD 

' WATCH  CASES 

L SoobobtI  Btrenftht  Dara- 
I bUltyl  BLEBAHTOBSieirSI 

SDAkAimBO  far  80  TmtsI 


i lOc.,  portpaid.  G.  L Heed  A Co..  Nm 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.. 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE 

LIBRARY  (52  Numbers) “ 

Index  to  Harper’s  Magazine,  1 to  60.  Svo,  Cloth. . 


First  Prize  Medal,  Vienna,  1873. 

(1  \l’  L'  I U ( Manufacturer  of 
It  It  EilO  ) Meei-sch.nuin Goods. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  Cii- 
rnlar  to  399  Brmulway.  Factories, 
Vienna  and  69  W’alker  Street,  N.  Y'. 


lamdaolonr  pri  os:  Bead  tog  Machine  with  Lesf- 

bldessadClrap^pIMe.  $1.00.  Exteoslon  Arm  with 

AtUebmeBls,  fl.OO.  Sent  poslpaldoo  rcnetptofprioe 

AUteM  I.  W.  NOTES,  the  Maker  of  Diotionary  Holdere, 
OMlWNia  (Tat  this  off  aud  show  tbe  above  to  yoor  trleada. 
«•*  6^  loaend  with  you  smd  you  akaU  hare  yours  free.  Bhi 
Or  oUn.  This  offer  la  not  good  unless  aeoepted  at  oBoa. 


1.— Tfc#  PATeSTBPBJSa 
1.— r/ffM  DO  SOT  /MK>;  J 


EASONS! ::  i 
WHY  V * 

f'MRUHOMPSOI'SV 

f PAWin  WAW 

ARE  BETTER  THAN  ALL 
OTHERS. 


r opart ’tmt  u.k-iKar  1IIBEK  y o 


rrrrrawUka  W/:r(¥t.WB,»V,  t^rsprt  UCSSEO, 
sis  Is  trd-r  /.  r o gwir  ttUhool^ilrruiog 
K KVEUY  OSE  to  ts  CVHl.f  nAm,„  rrftod 


the  most  RITeGANT  ASSORTMENT  of 
SWITCHES,  from  RS  to  RSO.  GRAY  MAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 

Beware  of  piartleo  endeaToidnc  to  sell 
Waves  rcprvuentinr  them  to  be  (he 
Thompson  Wove,  no  I do  not  allow  stay  other 
Denier  to  sell  my  roods. 

SEND  I’OR  CATKLOOUB  TO  HEADqUABTEKS  OT 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON, 

No.  33  Kaat  14th  Street,  NEIF  TORrC 

SUPERIOR  FISHING-TACKLE. 


(mew)  R NASON  A CO.,  Ill  Naanan  St.,  New  YoA. 
clU  Name  oDi  10c.  VANN  A CO,,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


We  offer  a fine  S-joint  Fly  Rod,  16-yard  Brass  Reel, 
lOd-ft.  Linen  Line,  3 Flies,  S Hooka  to  gnt,  and  Leader, 
complete,  by  expreee,  for  $6  00;  by  mail,  poetpnld. 
$6  60.  .Sample  flies  by  mall,  postpaid,  tOc.  each;  per 
dozen.  Sit  00.  1 three-piece  Trout  Rod,  I Float,  1 Bmag 
Heel,  100  ft.  Linen  Line,  dozen  Hooks,  1 Sinker, 
1 Gut  Under,  all  for  $2  75. 

Just  published,  the  largest  and  most  complete  C.tt- 
logiie  of  all  B|)ortlng-gi>odM  ever  issued— as  LaAvn-Ten- 
nis,  Base-Ball,  Archery,  Cricket,  Foot-Ball,  Fishing, 
Btiating,  and  Gymnasium  and  Firemen’s  Goods,  and 
all  the  latest  novelties.  228  large  pages,  2000  il- 
lustrations, on  flue  tinted  paper.  Price,  by  mail,  26 1 ti 
I PECK  A SN  YDKK,  ISO  to  130  \asu9  St.,  J(.  T. 


^esloralion 
lo  Health 
and  Heauly 
lo  the 

‘ CUJmR^ 

^ REMEDIES.'’ 


Disfiguring  Ilnmors.  Humiliating  Erul)li()ll^ 
Itching  Tortures.  Scrofula,  Salt  Rhenm,  and  In- 
fantile Humors  cured  by  the  CoTiornA  Rr.Miroirs. 

CuTiocRA  Kesoi.vznt,  ttie  new  blood  pniirtcr, 
cleans.*  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  Impurilies  and 
poisonous  elements,  ana  thus  'einoves  tlie  caost. 

CiiTiouBA,  the  great  Skin  Cnre,  instnnlly  nllnys 
Itching  and  Inflamniutlon.  clears  the  Skin  and  Sculp, 
heals  Ulcers  and  Sores,  ana  restores  the  Hair. 

CoTiccRA  Soap,  an  exq^uisite  Skin  Beantifler  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepared  fn>m  Ccticcba,  is  Indis- 
pensable ill  treating  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  Hninora, 
Skill  Blemishes,  Sunburn,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

CuTicuRA  Rrmfihrs  are  absolutely  pjire,  and  the 
only  infallible  Blood  Purifiers  and  Skin  BeauliflerB. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  60  cents;  Soap, 
26  cents;  Resolvent,  tl. 

POTTKB  DRUU  and  CuKMIOAI.  Co.,  BOSTON,  MaBS. 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  coiitaiiiiiig  works  of  Travel, 
Biography,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  to  26  cents  per  nuinber.  Pull  list  of 
Harper'e  Hraiiktin  Square  Library  v/W  be  furuished 
grMtnitoiisly  oil  application  to  HakpkrA  UKoTiiRKa. 
Subscription  Price,  per  Year  of  62  Numbers,  $10  00 

tr  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the 
titles  of  between  three  aud  four  thousand  volumea. 
Will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Niue  Ceuta. 

HARPER  L BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N,  Y. 


Immediatebroom  drtivered  sil^ly,  i>OHtpBid,toany  poet- 
offlee.  5 aplendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  Imicled, 

forfl;  i2for«2:  lOfort^:  2Sfor»4:  36forS5; 
7BiorsiO)  lOOfnrSO;  weOlVEa  Hamieome 
Present  of  ohoioe  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
wi^  every  order.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  « ampUte 
Preatioe  on  the  Itnoe.mpp.  el«mntlti  illtulrnted—freetoaU. 

THE  DINOEE  A CONARD  CO. 


r cHABLA  V.  ESPANOL? 
PARLEZ-VOUS  FRANCAIS? 

^it  gwttucli? 

IN  teITweeks 

You  can,  at  your  own  boms,  by 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal’s 

MEISTERSCHAPT  SYSTEM, 

Learn  to  «peak  fluently  either  Sjanlstu  French  or 
Germui,  for  the  nominid  price  of  $4a». 

All  •ul»criber»-6’i.00  for  mch  l«»gni*«-bjcoTO  ^ 
ually  pupils  of  Dr.  RoeenthU,  who  conects  »n 
sod  con^ponds  with  them  In  legaid  to  any  difflculfifa 
which  may  occur.  _ 

Specimen  Copy. 

Spanish,  Prenoh  or  German,  86  oente. 

Says  Tub  Nation,  New  Yorii . •*Thl. 
doubt  the  beet  system  ever  devised  for  karnlnf  to  epesE 
a foreign  laoguege  In  a •hort  tune. 

«-  Send  $i.00  for  fnU  subecrlpUon.  wlfli  PrlTH?*.* 
h»vi^  aU  your  exetclsea  correctad  and  questionj  sn- 

ESnS  & LAURIAT,  Publishera, 

CLEROYMEN 

Who  are  now  out  of  employment,  or  engaged  at  nom- 
inal 8alBrles,can  find  avenueeto  successoDen^throii^u 

M‘CLINT(X)K  & STRONG’S  CYC^P^DU 
BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND  E()CLEi>IASTl 
CAL  LITERATURE,  which  is  mating  with  the  hesru 
eet  popular  endoraenient  Its  sale  cannot  fail  m w 
congenid  ocenpation,  and  tlie  orders  already  rw-i 
through  agents  assure  its  siicccsa.  Addreaa,  with  wive- 
<»nt  stamp  for  Catalogue,  Ac. 

H.  W.  BKRBY  A CO.,  Clntlnn«tl,  O. 

Maaara.  Derby  A Co.  have  ihfSl^ht  toM  JjJ: 
aeription  book  (M’Cmntook  A Steo.no  s CTOLorMot*! 
in  Ohio,  liuliuiia,  and  Kentueky.  ^j^^ 
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RIDLEYS’, 

Grifl,AlleE.&0rcliar4SlsJ.Y. 

SUMMER  SILKS. 

IN  STRIPES,  ALL  COLORS,  4Cc. 

PEKIN  STRIPE  SATINS  (BLACK),  89c.  A YARD. 
ALLJ^ILK  foulards,  POSI  riVELY  *2  > QQp 

inches  wide 5 Job. 

60  PIECES  PLAIN  COLORED  SILKS,  ALL 
SHADES,  65c. 

ALL-SILK  OTTOMANS,  fl,  «l  25,  $1  .50,  ft  TR 
BLACK  MOIRK  FRANCAISE,  ALL  SILK,  49c. ; 
WORTH  $1. 

BLACK  GEOS  GRAINS. 

20-INCH  HEAVY  AT  66c. ; WORTH  75c. 

24.INCH  RICH  SATIN  FINISH,  $1;  WORTH  $l  60. 
22-inch  CACHEMIRK  DE  LYON,  VERY  FINE, 
$1  50;  WORTH  $2. 

LAlCES. 

COLORED  SPANISH,  20c.,  26c.,  33c.,  3Sc.  to  (1  a 

^"bLACK  and  cream  SPANISH  LACES-FULL 
LINES. 

BL.ACK  BEADED  AND  BLACK  AND  STEEL 
LACES,  86c.,  33c.,  86c.,  68c.,  76c.  a yard. 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  BEADED  CROWNS,  78c., 
S9c.,|l  each. 

SILVER  AND  GOLD  CASHMERE  CROWNS,  76c., 
89c.,  $1  each. 

NOYBLVIKS  IN  VEILINGS. 

SPRING  Magazine 

CONTAINS  FULL  PRICE-LIST  OF  OUR  EN- 
TIRE STOCK,  AND  IS  A VALUABLE  MEDIUM 
TO  HAVE  AT  HAND. 

SInele  Number,  1 oc. ; or,  50c.  annually. 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  & SONS. 

809,  311,  313  to  317  Grand  St., 

66,  68,  60,  62  to  70  ALLEN  ST., 

59,  61,  and  63  ORCHARD  STREET. 


The  Stock  of  Colored  Silks 
that  is  now  shown  by 

Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY 
6t  CO., 

for  variety  of  texture,  com- 
pleteness of  assortment,  and 
positive  value,  surpasses  any- 
thing' that  has  ever  been  ex- 
hibited. 

They  make  a special  offer* 
ing  this  week  of  500  pieces  of 
Colored  Gros  Grain  at  $1  a 
yard  that  are  worth  $1  25. 
Also,  three  beautifully  assort- 
ed lines  of  Colored  Gros  Grains, 
Gros  de  Londre,  and  Ottomans 
at  $2  that  are  excellent  value 
for  $2  50. 

JAMES  McCREERY  A CO., 
Broadway,  corner  11th  St. 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 

dress  goods. 

Have  just  received  an  elegant  assortment  of 
Tweed  Suitings,  Dark  and  Medium  Shades, 
suitable  for  Steamer  and  Mountain  wear; 
also,  a large  line  of  High  Novelties  adapted 
for  Evening,  Carriage,  and  Street  Costumes. 

Broadway  and  19th  St. 


uu,  ni  Iiume.  oarapies  worm  e; 
Address  Stimsok  & Co.,  Portland,  i 


SOME  AUTHENTIC  DUDESQUE  POSITIONS. 

Tlie  above  can  only  be  obtained  under  tlie  following  conditions : 

1.  An  absolute  obliteration  of  the  slioulders  by  an  English  tailor. 

2.  A stick  or  stuff  a great  deal  too  long  for  the  bearer. 

3.  A queer  and  inexplicable  working  of  the  liglit  leg,  which,  when  at  rest,  appears 
ever  so  much  longer  than  the  left. 


SyracB  Yillage  Cart 

The  handsomest 

lar  pleiisur^'*nrt 
made.  Intended 
especially  for  la- 
dies and  cbil- 

^ It  Is  hnne  low,  to  be  easy  of  access;  Is  roomy  and  comfortable. 

U)  Its  construction  the  very  best  of  materials  only  are  use<1,  and  it  is  fln- 
Islicd  in  a most  thoron;;li  manner  in  every  respect.  We  also  manufacture 
several  very  desirable  styles  of  Road  Carts  for  Gentlemen's  driving.  Over 
g 20<Hl  of  our  ('arts  in  use.  All  speak  in  tlie  highest  praise  of  them.  Send 
? for  llluetraled  Catalogue  and  Price-list. 

SYRACUSE  CART  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CASTORIA 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria promotes  Digestion 
and  overcomes  Flatulency,  Constipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverislmess.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  os  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  11.  A.  Archer,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Clhlldren  rosy  cheeks. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

’TIs  Castoria. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

Hut  Castoria. 

What  quickly  ciu^s  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  OU  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castoria! 


^ENTA_UR^_yjNIM^NT— an  absolute  cure  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


Self-Acting  Window  Shade  Rollers. 

Admitted  Superior  to  All  Others 

Ask  your  nphnlsterer  for  them. 

Salesroom,  239  Centre  Street,  N,  T. 


, - of  the  Cntteil 

Boston  Price*.  Cataloodbs 

Free,  also  when  desired  sam- 

Iples  of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Woollens, 
from  Ih,  • - - . . 


DRYGOODSS"?; 

I pies  of  D 

from  the  

BYMLlSE"Msi&co.{'r' 

SCRAP  PICTURES, 

75  cents,  stamps.  WHITING.  BO  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 


, ...  the  pocket ; 

ble;  excludes  duHt;nol(ls  the  watch 
secure ; protects  the  case  from  deut- 
ing,  ecretchina  and  wearioa*  Ertry 

p^mnhavingavatch  »houhiharrone 

^ecml^rellablewatchpocket.  Sent 
foraK.by.the  A^mUe 

rafeA.  Areata  wanted 


I nne  w niie  tioia-jvaeu  u;ara8,  name  on,  luc.  sam- 
i/  pie  Book,  26c.  M.  Suaw  in  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


UfAHTEDS 

If  Msra 


?, BOOK  AGENTS 


w”  of  pluck  and  enterprise  to  operntr  aa 
tARNEKAI.  AtAENTlS  to  hire  and  train 
others  to  introduce  a NF.W  WOKK  of  extra- 
ordinary  merit  and  srrent  itaiabiiity.  Foai- 
tion»  are  worth  « 1,200  to  S2,000  a year.  Ad- 
drees.  idvlnR  fall  particulars  of  experience,  age, 
etc.,  HUBBARD  BBOB.  728  Chestnut  St..  Phila]^ 


40; 


CARDSI 


flaroeKt  vaiiety  and  lowest  yi 

^ehromos  with  name,  10c.,  a prttent 

lOKAeocA  order.  Custom  Bkus.a  C'u.,CitDtouvllW,(;onn. 


1.  PRINGLE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 


CARLYLE.  Prepared  fur  Pnbliciuiuii  by  Thomas 
Caki.yi.k.  Edited  by  James  Antiiont  Fbuclk. 
4lo,  Pn|>er,  30  cents.  Alsu,  Library  Kdiliuu,  12uiu, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

III. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES  and  Ulilvemil 
Iiiruriimtiuii  relating  to  all  Ages  and  Niiliiiiie.  8ev- 
enlpeiiUi  Ediiluii,  coiitaiiilug  the  lllHiury  of  the 
World  to  the  Aiiluiiiii  of  1''81.  By  Bknjamim  Vin- 
OKST.  Revised  for  Aniericnu  Readers.  Large  8vo, 
810  pages.  Cloth,  $6  00. 

IV. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  18TH  CEN- 
TURY. By  Thomas  Skkoeant  Pkiiiiv,  Uidverslty 
lA-ciurer  on  English  Llleratiire,  Harvard  University. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

V. 

A HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE,  from  En- 
nius to  Boetliiiis.  By  Gkouuk  Ai'uustvb  Simoox, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  (College,  Oxford.  In  Two 
Voliiiiios.  121110,  Cloth,  $4  00.  Uiiifurm  with  Ma- 
haffy's  “ History  of  CloMrical  Literature.” 

VI. 

DIALECT  TALES.  By  Siikhwoui)  Bonnkb.  Illiis- 
truled.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

vir. 

JAMES  NASMYTH,  ENGINEER.  Au  Autobiog- 
raphy. Edited  hySAMiiKi.  Smii.es,  Author  of  “Lives 
of  the  Engineers,”  “SeU-Help,"  Ac.  12mo,  Cloth, 
id  60;  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

VIII. 

XENOPHONTIS  LIBRI  SOCRATICI  (De  Soernle 
Comiueiiiarii,  Oecoiiomiciis,  Conviviuni;  Anonyinf 
Socralis  Apologia  ad  ludiees),  Kx  Receiisioiie 
Caoui.i  SoiiKNKi.  Ouriivit  S.  R.  Winans.  18ino, 
Cloth.  80  cent* ; Paper,  32  cents. 

IX. 

WHY  WE  LAUGH.  By  Samcki.  S.  Cox,  Author  of 
"Buckeye  Aliiimil,’’  “Eight  Years  in  Congress,” 
Ac.  4tu,  Paper,  26  cents. 

X. 

TIM  AND  TIP;  or.  The  Adventnres  of  a Boy  and  a 
l).ig.  By  Jamks  Otis,  .Author  of  “ Toby  Tyler,”  Ac. 
Illustrated.  16uio,  Clolli,  $1  00. 

XI. 

PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE.  By  Wii.i.iam 
SiiAKKsi-KAnK.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Wii.i.iam  ,1. 
Roi.ek,  A..M.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  High 
SclicMil,  Ciimbrldge,  Mass.  With  Engravings.  16mu, 
Cloth, 56  cents;  Paper,  40  cents. 

XII. 

THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN.  By  JoUN  Fi.ktoiier 
and  Wii.MAM  SiiAKKSPKAiiit.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  Wii.i.iam  J.  Uoi.kk,  A.M.,  formerly  Head  Master 
of  the  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Witli  En- 
gravings. 16mu,  Clutli,  56  ceuls ; Paper,  40  cents. 

XIII. 

JAMES  AND  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELD.  Two 
EpiscMies  111  the  History  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
By  Jamks  Hu'iiun.  4to,  Paper,  '20  ceiite. 

XIV. 

CHARACTER  READINGS  FROM  "GEORGE 
ELIOT."  Selected  uini  Arranged  liv  Natuan  Suep- 
PAUi.,  Editor  of  "The  Dickens  Reader.”  With  II- 
hislrutious.  4U),  Paper,  25  ceu  ts. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PI  U1.I8IIED  UY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Mary  Barton.  Tale  of  Manchester  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Gaskki.i.  20  cents.  _ 

Stray  Pearls.  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribanmont, 
Vi>coiinle>B  of  Beiliii.-e.  By  Cuabiajitk  M.  Yonoe. 
15  cents.  _ 

The  Story  of  Meliceiit.  UyFAYuMAnoo.  10  cents. 
The  Hands  of  Justice.  By  F.  W.  Uouinbon.  20  ceuts. 

Daisy  Miller, and  other  Stories.  By  Ue.nby  James,  Jr. 
25  cents.  _ 

The  Wreck  of  tlie  “Qroevenor."  By  W.  Ci.ark  Rcs- 
SEI.I.  15  cents ; also  8vu,  Paper,  30  ceuts. 

Who  is  Sylvia?  By  A.  Pkiob.  20  cents. 

Shatidon  Bells.  By  Wili.iam  Bi.aok.  Illustrated. 
12mu,  Cloth,  $l  26 ; Paper,  20  ceuu. 

Unspotted  from  the  World.  By  Mrs.  O.  W.  Gonracr. 
20  cents.  _ 

Bid  Me  Discoui-se.  By  Mauv  Ceoii.  Hav.  10  ceuls. 


It  was  a Lover  and  his  Lass. 


By  Mrs.  Oi.ipuant. 


My  Commiighl  Cousins.  Bythe  Author  of  "The  Queen 
of  Coiiiiuilglil.”  15  cents.  « 

George  Vanirrtigh's  Mistake.  By  H.  Baokk  Piutou- 
AKD.  20  cents.  

Dukesbori iiigli  Tales.  By  RioiiAitn  Malooi.m  Juun- 
Btoti.  Illuetraied.  26  cenu. 


I*'"  Haiipek  a Bkotiisss  will  tend  any  o/  the  abiee 
works  by  mail,  postage  pre]mid,  to  any  part  oj  the 
Unileii  Stales,  on  receipt  of  the  firice. 

Hakpes’b  Catai.uuue  tnatUU  free  on  revetpC  of 
Sine  Cenu  in  tiamps. 


HAliPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  S.  Y. 


fOf. 

filtroduopd  A rich  field  for  Airents.  I’cr  terms,  territonr, 
Itc-.apply  atonoe.  TliN  EYCK  dk  CU.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTSI 


$66 


a week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $8  outfit 
free.  Address  H.  Hallett  & Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


OF 

THE  bIGHT  RUHNING 


Owing  to  the  anprcccdenUxI  sucoeu  nUendtog  tbo  sale  and  use  of  o 
demand  lor  Electric  Corsets  o(  less  prlco,  but  of  tbo  same  therarenilc  va 
market  A HANDSOMK  LINE  UF  ELECTRIC  COItHETS, 


♦3  ElMlrlc  Corset,  and  (be  i 
e.  0 nave  decided  to  place  i 

aUEins  ID  nnn. 


'■  eosMatil 
upoauaJ 


VOK  SAI.K  JUV  ALL  STATIONERS,  AND 

KKUFFEL  & KSSEIC,  New  York. 


are  jMieltive  ffihnts  and  impair  tbe  digestive  or- 
gana and  kidneys.  None  genniae  on  draught. 


Warren  Street,  New  York.  Particnlora  pent  free. 


HONEY. 

ONE  of  Uie  best  and  most  reliable  remedies  for 
Throat  and  Lung  affi'ctione  is  found  in  the 
oM-establislierl  and  well-known  remedyr  Hale’s 
Honey  of  Horehouiul  and  Tar.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  families  where  there  are 
young  children,  as  a dose  administered  in>on  the 
first  symptoms  of  Croup  will  not  only  speedily 
give  relief  to  the  little  sufferer,  but,  by  causing 
free  expectoration,  prevent  the  formation  o{  the 
false  membrane,  which  is  at  once  the  terror  of 
physicians  and  the  despair  of  parents.  This 
remedy  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house,  as 
it  may  sometimes  save  the  lives  of  little  ones, 
when  no  physifian  Is  within  call.  Ask  your 
Dmggtst  for  Hale’s  Honey  of  Horeliound  and 
Tar  jridl  name),  and  tai/i  m siibalituU. 

Pika’s  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  one  minute, 
flill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye,  60c. 

Kisseiia  Nurseries, 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  & Sons  Co.,  Limit’d. 
Flushino-,  N.  Y. 


DURKEEf 


IfiRES^^ 


LAWN  TENNIS. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  I.  IIOIISM.VN,  SO  & S2  Williaiii  St..  N.  Y. 


A GOOD  SALAD 
! ASSURED. 

The  most  Delicious  and 
the  most  Popular  Mayon- 
aisc  for  all  kinds  of  Salads, 
Raw  Tomatoes,  Cabbage, 
Cold  Meats,  Fish,  &c.,  ever 
offered  for  sale. 

ALL  GROCERS  SELL  IT. 

US 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Steam  Pine  A Boiler  Coveringt.  Steam  Packing, 
Mill  Board,  Sheathing.  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  Ac. 

SmD  n>R  DwBimTi  Paid  Liar. 

rH.W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  MAIOEN  LANE,  N.T. 

FEN^TS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Ac. 

THF/  ALLI-GKAPHIC  PEN. 

A PUN  *nd  RDBBKU  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  wg^vcful  days’  writing.  Can  be  carrietl  in  the 
f Always  ready  for  nse.  A loxnry  for  persons 
e to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

fflABIE,  TODD,  &.  BARD, 
Brondtvay,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

JOODS  ARaSoi.n  iiv  FIItST-CLASS  DEALERS. 

^JPrJnt  yovrOm^in 

Ijirgo  sixes  for  circnlars.  Ac.,  fS  to  $90. 
For  pleasure,  money-making,  young  or 
iild.  Everything  easy,  printed  instnic- 
i.Uons.  Sifhd  i stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
Pita<ses,  Type.  Canls,  Ac.,  to  the  factory. 
KELSF.r  A t'O.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

COXfaiCSS  U ATI^U. 

Superior  to  all.  Cathartic,  alterative,  A specific 
for  disorden  of  the  stomach,  Itaee,  kidnej’s,  eczema, 
malaria,  and  all  Iropnritlo*  of  the  blootl.  Avoid 


Floier  ie  Lace 


SECURELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES 

AND  CAN  BE  F0U.\D  WITH  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PINS  BEARING  THIS 

><p&a5< 

SUPERIOR  ALL  OTHERS 

MANUFACT^ED  BY 

THE  PLUMES  ATWOOD  MFOCO 

waterbury;  conn. 


J.  W HOUGHTON,  nw  Market  8L,  Phlla.,  Momift'.  oF 

V00Q-CI|[|l¥T 

Parquetry  or  Ornamental  Wood-Roors, 
Vet  Boom.. of  »U  klndjln  Private IIaBMa,liot«la,8t«r«*kcte. 
^Uo  Borders  fer  Rues.  Send  atsop  Tor  Book  of  Dcsiipu. 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh  or  Bron- 
chitic who  earnestly  desire  relief,  I can 
furnish  a means  ot  Permanent  and  Pos- 
itive Cure.  A Home  Treatment.  No 
charge  for  consultation  by  mall.  Valua- 
ble Treatise  Free.  Certificates  from  Doc- 
tors, Lawyers,  Ministers.  Business-men. 
Address  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Troy.  Ohio. 


I Atoo,  Star  Empty  Capsnlea.  All  DntggUta. 


1883— New  Prices  H-‘-1883.^' 

OR.  SCOTT'S  ELECTRIG  CORSET. 

*1,  *1.50,  52,  *3. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  SEEMS  TO  BE  STILL  AGAINST  US. 
660  Paupers  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  Steamship  Nestoria,  April  15th,  from  Galway,  Ireland, 
shipped  by  the  British  Government.  ' 


mem  wimin  toe  rcacn  oi  wnouesire  mem.  TOOf  are  equally  cliai«t*d  mttit 
c being  only  in  the  quality  of  malorlaL  The  higher  gradee  are  nude  o(%irm  Une 

glb^  of  bsacr  pri.e  ateof  rcrrespood7i.g|,^"’„l^ 
All  are  maucon  il.e  laten  at  ptoved^PanaiZi 
I mparung  a graceiul  and  an  rati, to  figure  to  lu  il^ 
By  a recently  inv,n<ou  ptoc«8  ot  boaii  g 

DA  BR K * R I r * ' “ ABSOLLTlflV 

VABRKAKABLB  Cornet,  ind  wdl  gturwiiee^K. 
aa  auci.  with  all  ordinary  wear.  suarwiiee  UMa, 

Being  ’•Kltetrlc,'’  ••  I nbrenkable,"  the  mr 
French  shape,  and  ol  better  material  (hsBitf^ 
ordlnar.ly  lold  at  the  p.lcer,  there  CorrVu  am 
maud  the  preiercDce  of  the  |.urcbuer.  They  an  m.. 
Btructrd  on  Fcientilld  piloopica,  georrailog  aa'rxbllartL 
Ing,  bealih  giviDg  curr*  nt  to  the  whole  rynm  HieL 
therapeutic  value  la  unquesHonad,  and  they  umcklrcara 
In  a marvelous  manner,  herroua  Debility.  SpinsJ  ^ 
plamta,  Bhoumattam,  Paralysla,  Numbnera.  Dvav.^ 
Liver  and  Kidney  tronblea,  im^irad  Ctr^5il^*SSt^' 
pallon  and  a.l  o.W  diaeo.;. 

larly  tb^  of  redentarv  habita.  They  also  tKcornTyiie' 
»D8Untly  w.-rn,  equalbiog  apenu  in  all  ccsetofrziitne 
aineu  or  leonuea*.  by  Imparling  to  the  syairai  the  nv 
iu^arooonlof’‘odlo  force”  which  Nature’s  law  demands 
Scioiitlata  are  daily  malilng  known  to  the  world  (be  is 
llapntably  Iwncfielal  elTecu  of  Electro  .Mafoetlsm  wbro 
irnperle  and  sctentifioally  applied  to  the  batnaa  bodr  ic 
hit  ‘T  prolemiooal  mm 

DAl  luero  If  uftrdijr  a which  ^JMSiricilr  .‘id  Uta 

etism  will  not  benent  or  cure,  and  all  medTmL dal 
rsctice  the  same.  Ark  your  own  physiclaol  ^ 

DR.  W.  A.  HAMMOND,  of  New  York, 

*10  .Sjtrgeon-General  of  ibe  0,  & . sn  eminent  saib.irltt 
ubIishM  almost  miraculous  cures  coming  under  his  no- 

/*?*“!*  “•’L**'  '•  •<"»* 

wesrina  them.  Ladies  enjoying  good 
tcalUi  shonld  also  wear  them,  as  th^r  prevrat 


^ N.  B.— Each  corMi  i 
ta  stamped  with  the 
English  coat-of-arms  ( 
Y.  *:i  and  the  name  P.»u,  j 
'ij  MALnELzcTsioAsso- 
I ; r ATio.v,  Loxoox. 


SYPHER  & CO. 

ABK  OOKSTANTLT  BEOKTVINO  niOM  KtTBOPX 

ADtipe  Silver,  Fureitire,  Clocfe, 
Brom,  ij  Articles  of  7eitii, 

739  A-  741  BKOADIVAV. 

HORSMAN S CELEBRATED 


ff  Dally  (and  iiighily,  too.  If  deair^)  wearing  onr  Electric  Comet  aa  ordlnsry  comets  am  nsnaUv  worn  . 
gentle  and  cxhtlaratiug  Influence  is  lastingly  aud  agreeably  perceptible,  quickly  accomplishing  tbit  eoi  f J 
which  they  are  worn.  They  will  never  harm  even  in  the  most  sensitive  oisea. 

Lsdiee  who  have  once  tried  them  say  they  will  wear  no  othem.  The  prices  are  as  follows  - si  at  «i  a* 
and  $3.  The  two  latter  kinds  arc  made  of  bcantifni  English  Sateen,  and  ^1  in  White  and  D^e  onlv 

a handsome  ta)x,  accompanied  by  a silver-plated  compass,  by  which  the  elcc^^^ 
petlc  influence  of  the  Corsets  can  be  tested.  We  will  send  cither  kind  to  any  address,  postpaid, on  n.-cSni 
of  the  price;  with  20  cent*  adderl  for  packing,  registration,  etc,  and  guarantee  safe  driiverv  Rmlf T« 
P.O.  Money  Order.  Draft,  Check,  or  in  Currency?:  bv  RegisteroS  LSter.  ««««  i» 

In  ordering,  kindly  mention  this  publication,  and  state  exact  size  of  Corset  usaally  worn-  or 
where  the  size  is  not  known,  take  a light  measureineut  of  the  waist  over  the  linen.  This  can  be  doiw  with 
a piece  of  common  string,  which  send  with  your  order.  Make  all  remittance*  payable  to  v«>  w •» 

AGENTS  WANTED.  GKO.  A.  SCO'Tr,  843  ISroadway.  N.  Y. 

De.  Soorr’s  Ei.eotuio  II  aib  Batren-new  prices,  $1,$1.60,  $2,  $2.00,  and  $8-«ent,  poetpaid,  on  receipt  ol  price. 

IjosTphciuotts 

TWINE  and  NETTING  steel  pens 

lUAM  KAtTi  RKn  BY  THE  SoLo Bv  ALL  DEALERSThhoowwitIhe WORLD 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO.  gold  medal  paris  EXPOsmoN-i878. 


WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  for  price-lift,  naming  county  and  state.  | 
Please  meiilioii  this  paper. 


ll.UfV  I'AltlllAGE— The  Norelly.  Has  springs  to  ad- 
D just  to  weight.  L.  I’.Tihiials, 820  Broadway,  N.Y. 

MiflfTB  M^AZInTriFLE 


45  Oon.  uid 
40-60  Grain  Cartridges. 
V,^**#***’^  Very  STRONG,  Perfbcixy  SAFE. 

THE  BEST  RIFLE  for  urge  G.ime. 

■ UH  niikil  Shooting  more aceurate.  MnHet 


, ft  Shooting  m 

e beautiml.  Manipulation  casiei 


re  accurate.  Model 
Finish  liner,  than 


ath^rifl"e^  MA^IN  FIRE-ARMS  NewHakii.  Conn. 


How  to  Make  $600  Yearly  Proflt  with  18  Hens.  45 
medals  awarded.  Inventor.  Piior.  A.  COnnKTT 


A TREATISE 


STOCK-BROKERS 

AND 

STOCIv-EXClIAXGES. 

A Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Stock-Broken  and 
Stock-Exchanges.  By  John  R Dos  Passor, 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  8vo,  1088  pages,  Law 
Sheep,  #5  OO. 


Law  Committer,  Xkw  Y'DaK  SrooE-ExcuAiwal 
New  York,  2U(  Apri(,  I«>8&  / 

JoiiM  R.  Doe  Pabso*,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir,— I have  rend  with  much  care  and  liitertrt 
your  book  on  “ .Stock-Brukem  and  Stock-Ksebangts,’’ 
Hiid  cniinol  refrain  from  expressing  to  yon  mjr  ap- 
preciation of  tlie  excellence  of  the  work.  I shall  not 
vent  lire  to  give  nu  o|)iuioii  a*  to  its  value  from  a 
Btricfly  legal  stniidpoiut,  inasmifeh  ns  I am  not  a 
lawyer;  hnt  I am  greatly  pleased  with  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  the  information  concerning  Ibe  bit- 
tory  niid  customs  of  st<Kk-excbanges,  and  the  deal- 
ings of  brokers.  lu  view  of  the  magiiilude  and  in- 
portiiiicc  of  the  iutercsts  involved,  and  the  general 
lack  of  knowledge  conceniing  them  which  has  hith- 
erto prevailed,  I feel  that  yon  have  c<iiifeiTed  a favor 
both  on  brokers  and  the  public  by  your  Inlelitgeiit 
and  exhaustive  labor. 

Yonm,  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Braytoii  Ivrs,  CAairma*. 

0PIXI0X8  OP  THE  PltESS, 
Whatsiiever  of  principle  or  precedeut  exists,  what- 
soever of  lawful  usage  and  custom  has  been  estab- 
lished, in  relation  bo  stock-brokerage  lu  transactiona 
and  remedies  between  broker  and  dealer  in  this  dly 
or  elsewhere,  will  be  found  exhaustively  staled  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  Dos  Passos.  No  investor  or 
laior  or  broker  or  b.anker  onght  to  transact  hie  hosl- 
ness  aflYiim  without  owning  aud  coneulling  this  trea- 
tise.—.V.  r.  H’orW.  , , 

Mr.  Dos  Passos  has  rendered  n vnlnnblc  service  la 
the  Icgnl  profession,  to  the  stock-brokers,  nnd  to  the 
large  circle  of  dealers  at  the  stock-lwnrd  by  ihe  co^ 
plelo  and  intelligent  chart  he  has  furnished 
them  in  their  always  pcriloiu  oitcrations.— 
phia  Timea. 

j Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tr  Sent  btj  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  amj  part 
\ United  SUUee,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


, EARL  8.  WILSONS. 
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Kew  York,  Satcrpat,  May  5.  1883. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  beet  origutal  dratcinp  to  illmtrate  Ai.prkd  Domktt’8 
“ Christmas  Byron” — the  drawhig  to  !>>■  miitnb/e  for  publicothn  in 
Harper’s  MaoaZine.  and  to  be  the  exclimve  work  of  an  American 
artist  not  over  tteentg-Jive  gears  of  age — M4>j.sr.s.  Harper  & Bro- 
thers offrr  an  award  THREE  THOUSAND  DOI.L.4RS,  npon 
the  hmwrable  xinderstanding  that  the  saceexsfnl  competitor  shall  use 
the  same  for  the  prosecution  of  art  studg  in  one  or  more  o f the  best 
American  schools,  inclnding  also  a sojourn  abroad  of  at  least  six 
rneoiths  for  the  studg  <f  the  old  xnasters.  The  award  will  tje  juiid 
in  such  installinenls  and  at  such  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  conren- 
inice  of  the  recipient  for  the  purjtoses  sjx-cijied. 

The  drawings  must  be  received  hg  Me.ssi’..s.  Harper  k Brotfjer.s 
VO'  later  than  August  1,  188:4,  addressed  " Avt  U<tii)i)eiitioii,  Har- 
per’s Matcazinc,  Franklin  Square,  New  York” ; and  each  m/ist  be 
desigtuited  bg  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  xrhirk  shotdd  also  be 
,(fiven,  tofjether  with  the  i-eal  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envclojw  aecomjswging  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  ojsnct! 
xmtil  the  x-esult  of  the  cotnpefilion  shall  hare  been  deto'inined.  Tht 
name  of  the  sttceessfal  competitor  will  not  be  publieig  announc,.l 
until  the  publication  o f the  drawing. 

Mr,  R.  Swais  (JiFKOun,  .N.A. ; Mr.  F.  D.  Mm.let,  A.N.A.  ; ami 
Mr.  Chari.e,s  Uarson-.s,  A.X.A.,  Supwrintendent  of  the  Art  Jleptrt- 
meiU,  Harper  & Rrotiikrs,  will  act  as  judges  of  the  competition. 

It  is  intended  to  engrare  the  sneeessftd  drawing  us  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  of  December,  1888  ; andslundd  eAher  drawings 
submitted  be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows;  one  jmge  Harper’s  Weekly,  one  page 

Harper's  Bazar,  one  page  Harper's  Yoi  ng  People,  |!U»o. 

If  the  judges  should  decide  that  no  one  of  the  drawings  is  suitable, 
Messrs.  Harper  k Brothers  reserve  the  rigid  to  extend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re  open  the  compe  tition. 

Two  Christmas  1/gw  ns  bg  Alfred  Domett  have  been  published. 
77iat  published  in  18:17  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
ore  invited  to  compete,  and  a pritUed  copy  of  it  xoill  be  smt  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


SETTING  THE  TUNE. 

For  a year  or  two  before  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion the  Democratic  managers  engage  in  an  ani- 
mated controversy  to  decide  what  the  party  shall 
profess  for  the  purposes  of  the  election.  But  for 
more  than  twenty  years  it  has  uniformly  taken  the 
wrong  position.  In  1860,  in  obedience  to  its  tradi- 
tion and  practice  of  many  years,  it  presented  itself  as 
the  friend  of  slavery.  In  1864  it  proclaimetl  an  igno- 
minious surrender  to  the  rebellion,  and  nominated  a 
Union  soldier  who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  Union 
men.  In  1868  it  asserted  the  unconstitntionality  of 
reconstruction,  and  nominated  an  opponent  of  the 
war.  In  1872  it  shouted  for  shaking  hands  and  for-  j 
getfulness,  and  nominated  a Republican  protectionist. 
In  1876  it  professed  reform  in  general,  and  nominated  ' 
a Copperhead.  In  1880  it  pronounc^l  for  a revenue 
tariff,  and  nominated  a brave  soldier,  who  knocked 
over  tlie  revenue  plank  with  one  hand  and  gave  the 
other  to  the  paper-money  charlatans.  It  has  left  no 
“cry”  or  “dodge”  untried.  But  with  every  fresh 
effort  it  has  only  shown  that  as  a party  it  represented 
nothing  whatever  but  a desperate  desire  for  place  and 
patronage.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary 
result  of  the  election  last  autumn,  when  the  Repub- 
licans were  everywhere  defeated,  nobody  acknow- 
ledged more  fully  and  frankly  than  leading  Demo- 
crats that  it  was  not  a Democratic  triumph,  but  merely 
Republican  discontent. 

The  contest  over  the  profession  which  the  party 
should  make  in  1884  has  already  begun,  and  is  already 
very  warm.  It  will  be  practically  decided,  before  the 
Convention  meets,  by  the  election  of  Speaker  next 
December,  If  Mr.  Randall  should  he  elected  Speak- 
er, the  Democratic  Convention  would  evade  the  ques- 
tion of  protection,  and  it  would  probably  select  Mr. 
Randall  as  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Should 
he  be  defeated  as  Speaker,  the  Convention  would  pro- 
nounce strongly  for  something  which  would  be  gen- 
erally interpreted  as  free  trade,  and  the  party  would 
lose  the  active  and  efficient  support  of  the  Randall 
element,  while  the  Republican  platform  would  ^ so 
drawn  as  not  to  exclude  men  of  Mr.  Randall’s  views. 
The  defeat  of  Mr.  Randall  as  Speaker,  after  the  con- 
test which  is  now  raging  solely  upon  his  tariff  views, 
and  which  will  be  very  tliorongh  by  the  time  that 
Congress  meets,  would  be  fairly  interpreted  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Democratic  party  does  not 
hold  the  views  for  which  he  stands ; and  as  he  is  but  a 
moderate  protectionist,  his  defeat  would  be  held  to 
foreshow  a free-trade  policy  in  the  event  of  Demo- 
cratic success  in  1884. 

This  view  is  rejected  by  many  of  the  free -trade 
Democrats  upon  the  ground  that  the  phrase  free 
trade  is  improperly  applied  to  their  position,  which 
is  that  of  tariff  revision  in  the  interest  of  revenue 
instead  of  protection.  Nobody,  they  allege,  in  the 
actual  situation  is  for  free  trade,  because  vested  in- 
farests  and  established  industries  must  he  considered, 
titere,  however,  is  the  weakness  of  the  anti-RANDALL 
Demwratic  view.  An  open  declaration  for  free 
feade,  if  combined  with  an  honest  demand  for  civil 
^ ^rvice  reform,  would  dissolve  the  Democratic  party, 
and  probably  lead  to  party  reorganization.  But  the 
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service  reform,  and  which  is  profoundly  distrusted 
for  many  reasons,  could  not  renounce  the  free  trade 
cry,  and  demand  merely  tariff  revision  in  the  interest 
of  revenue  and  with  careful  regal’d  to  establish^  in- 
terests, without  provoking  the  immediate  rejoinder 
of  all  independent  free-traders  that  for  such  re.sults, 
in  view  of  the  character  and  career  of  the  Democratic 
party,  they  preferred  to  trust  the  Republican  party. 
A newpaa’ty  might  entice  .such  voters.  But.  after  the 
contest  which  is  now  proceeding  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  they  would  no  more  expect  a wise  reve- 
nue policy  from  it  than  they  would  expect  adminis- 
trative reform.  There  would  he  a profound  convic- 
tion that  “somebody  was  to  be  cheated.”  Policies 
make  parties,  not  parties  policies. 


MAYOR  EDSON’S  APPEAL. 

Mayor  Edson’s  plain  and  vigorous  appeal  to  the 
intelligent  citizens  of  New  York  to  save  the  building 
of  the  aqueduct  from  degenerating  into  a mere  job  for 
the  benefit  of  disreputable  iioliticians  is  a summons 
which  deserves  the  cordial  response  of  all  honest  cit- 
izens. Wliatever  mistakes  the  Mayor  may  have  com- 
mitted— and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  comment  upon 
tliem — his  present  movement  is  indicative  of  a cour- 
age and  a perception  which  are  in  the  highest  degree 
admirable. 

He  says  plainly  that  an  effort  is  making  to  change 
the  wise  safeguai^s  of  the  bill  by  those  W'ho  desire  to 
control  for  tlieir  own  selfish  purposes  the  vast  power 
which  the  Aqueduct  Bill  confers,  and  that  the  con- 
spiracy will  succeed  unless  the  citizens  of  New  York 
protest  in  the  most  emphatic  and  resolute  manner. 
The  work  of  building  a new  aqueduct  is  one  which 
necessarily  involves  the  outlay  of  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  and  men  who  make  a mercenary  trade  of  pol- 
itics will  fight  desperately  to  obtain  for  themselves 
the  handling  of  the  money.  They  w’ould  not  hesi- 
tate to  double  the  indispeiusahle  expense,  and  to  make 
a work  which  might  reasonably  cost  twenty  millions 
of  dollara  cost  forty  millions,  to  he  paid  by  the  people 
of  this  city. 

It  is  well  for  those  who  do  not  pay  taxes  directly  to 
remember  that  they  do  pay  them  indirectly  in  liigher 
rents  and  prices.  It  is  the  great  Ixxly  of  the  commu- 
nity whom  the  political  jobbers  and  swindlera  swin- 
dle while  they  pretend  that  only  tax-payers  suffer. 
The  money  stolen  by  the  Tweed  Ring  came  at  last 
out  of  the  pockets  of  poor  men  equally  with  those  of 
rich  men.  The  Mayor’s  appeal  is  to  no  party  or  cla.ss 
except  that  of  the  honest  citizens,  and  we  presume  that 
by  the  time  the.se  words  are  printed  they  will  have 
moved  in  response  to  his  warning. 


CRIMINAL  CONSPIRACY. 

The  questions  of  extradition  and  of  repressing 
criminal  conspiracy  are  very  different.  When  the 
London  Standard  suggests  that  we  should  “extend 
our  extradition  law’s  so  as  to  include  Dynamite  bra- 
vos,” it  forgets  that  the  extradition  treaty  concerns 
only  the  surrender  of  persons  accused  of  overt  acts, 
under  evidence  which  would  hold  them  for  trial  in 
this  country.  The  question  of  punishing  ‘ ‘ Dynamite 
bravos”  is  the  question  whether  a conspiracy  in  this 
country  to  commit  crime  elsewhere  shall  be  made 
penal.  The  Standard,  we  apprehend,  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  such  a conspiracy  is  forbidden  by  English 
law,  because  Jacob  Thompson  and  his  confederates 
in  Canada  plotted  to  commit  crime  in  New  York  and 
el-sewhere  during  the  rebellion,  and  were  not  molest- 
ed by  English  law’ ; and  Lord  PALMERSTON  was  defeat- 
ed in  a proposition  to  make  conspiracy  to  mui’der  a 
felony,  although  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  opposed  tlie 
project,  demanded  that  the  existing  law  should  be 
amended  if  it  were  found  necessary.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  were  at  war  when  Thompson  and 
Benjamin  conspired  did  not  justify  English  inaction, 
if  there  was  a law  to  restrain  such  conspiracies,  be- 
cause a plot  to  infect  cities  with  pestilence,  and  to 
poison  and  burn  enemies,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
lawrful  acts  of  war. 

It  is  not,  however,  a question  of  precedent,  but  of 
public  expediency  and  comity.  Ought  the  United 
States  to  prevent  conspiracies  within  their  jurisdiction 
to  commit  crime  elsewrhere  ? If  there  are  Dynamite 
plots  and  plotters  in  this  country  looking  to  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  in  England,  there  be- 
ing no  lawfully  recognized  state  of  war,  ought  they 
to  be  tolerated  ? If  it  wrere  known  that  a knot  of  men 
in  New  York  had  contrived  a torpedo  which  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  Mediterranean  and  attached  to  any 
English  ship  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it  and  all 
its  company,  in  order  that  Parliament  might  be  ter- 
rorized into  passing  certain  laws  which  the  plotters 
professed  to  desire,  would  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  look  on  quietly,  under  the  plea  that  po- 
litical refugees  must  not  be  touched,  or  that  its  own 
citizens— supposing  them  to  be  such— had  committed 
no  offense  ? If  a naturalized  Irishman  in  New  York 
arranges  with  accomplices  in  England  to  murder 
Englishmen  bec^iuse  he  disapproves  the  course  of  the 
British  Government,  is  he  to  be  regarded  as  engaged 
in  a legitimate  political  movement,  and  to  escape 
scot-free  while  his  agent  is  hung  t And  if  so,  why  ? j 


What  would  prevent  any  such  crim^Alotted  in  flng 
country  from  being  cloaked  as  a poli^^  movetoentf 
It  is  a puerile  pretext  that  to  plot  destroc^ 
of  innocent  {lersons  in  England  is  an  iiM  of  wiU' a~ 
the  part  of  Ireland.  England  is  not  M ww%i|i| 
land,  and  no  authorized  body  of  Irishmen  hasv 
dared  that,  in  the  inability  of  Ireland  to  ojga- 
anriies  and  warlike  operations,  every  kind  of  vioi 
against  Englishmen  is  justifiable.  On  the  contri. 
the  most  eminent  and  trusted  of  the  Irish  leaders  dSP 
claim  any  such  view.  The  question,  therefore,  wheth- 
er American  law  should  permit  crime  to  be  organic 
here  to  be  committed  beyond  its  reach  answers  itadl 
Our  position  should  be  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
Palmerston  debate:  “ Let  the  existing  law  be  vindi- 
cated, and  then  proceed  to  amend  it  if  found  neces- 
sary.” The  man  who  is  detected  in  printing  coun- 
terfeit notes  is  amenable  to  the  law  whether  he  has 
uttered  them  or  not.  The  man  who  abuses  his  asy- 
lum or  his  citizenship  in  this  country  to  procure  the 
coimni.ssiou  of  nefarious  crimes,  not  legitimate  acts 
of  hostility,  elsewhere,  should  he  summarily  dealt  with 
by  our  own  law’.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Amer- 
ican opinion,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  the 
ojiinion  also  of  intelligent  and  honorable  Irishmen  in 
this  country. 


A SURPRISE  AND  A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  Chief  Examinership  under  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  a very  important  place,  because  the 
incumbent  is  really  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssion.  He  acts  under  its  control,  indeed,  but  he 
has  great  opportunities,  and  can  largely  mould  the 
w’hole  work.  If  the  President  had  offered  the  plare 
to  Mr.  Burt  in  a manner  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  accept  it  w’itli  proper  self-respect  and  without 
l>etraying  the  reform— as  we  have  already  explained— 
he  could  not  have  declined  the  position.  But  under 
the  circumstances  he  could  not  honorably  have  ac- 
cepted. Tliat  he  was  singularly  fitted  for  the  post 
was  universally  concetled.  To  great  admin istrativ* 
ability  and  urbanity  he  adds  profound  confidence  and 
long  experience  in  the  reformed  system,  with  the  rea- 
son and  methods  and  details  of  which  he  is  fully  ac- 
quainted. Some  such  man  is  indispensable  in  the  po- 
sition. The  selection  of  any  examiner-in-chief  who 
is  not  fully  identified  with  the  reformed  system  by 
conviction  and  sympathy  must  necessarily  affect  un- 
favorably the  public  impression  of  the  good  faith 
with  which  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken. 

The  apix)intment  has  been  awaited  with  great  inter 
est  and  w’ith  great  liope,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
President  would  l)e  governed  largely  by  the  prefer 
euce  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  result,  due  to  their 
recommendation,  is  a serious  disappointment.  The 
gentleman  selected  to  be  Chief  Examiner  is  Mr.  DeB. 
Randolph  Keim,  of  Pennsylvania,  a gentleman  well 
know’ll  in  Washington,  but  who  is  wholly  unknowa 
any w’here  as  a friend  of  reform.  What  is  said  in  ex- 
planation of  his  appointment  is  not  re-assuring.  That 
lie  lias  know’ledge  of  men  is  vague  praise,  and  that  he 
is  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Departments  is  a re- 
commendation of  all  the  professional  politicians  at 
the  capital..  We  know  that  in  making  such  appoint- 
ments many  things  must  be  considered,  and  many 
conce.ssioTis  must  be  made.  But  whatever  these  may 
be,  and  how’ever  pressing,  one  thing  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable at  tlie  outset  of  the  new’  movement  upon 
the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  that  is  hearty  faith  and 
interest  in  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  reform. 
It  is  evident  that  if  Mr.  Keim  had  been  nominated  as 
a Commissioner  instead  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  selection 
would  necessarily  have  impeached  the  good  faith  of 
the  President.  In  the  same  way  his  selection  by  the 
Conimi.ssion  as  Chief  Examiner  is  inexplicable,  be- 
cause it  lacks  the  primary  and  vital  qualification. 

The  new  Examiner  is  not  known  to  have  convic- 
tions or  knowledge  or  experience  to  fit  him  for  the 
duties  of  the  place.  It  was  not  impossible,  however, 
to  find  those  who  combined  all  these  qualities,  and  a 
selection  from  among  them  would  have  been  the  mwt 
satisfactory  earnest  to  the  country  of  a simple  resolu- 
tion to  carry  out  the  law  in  its  spirit — the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  made  effective.  It  will  he  a cause 
of  sincere  regret  if  the  selection  shall  prove  to  have 
been  intended  as  a stroke  of  miscalled  “diploi^y 
— a choice  made  to  conciliate  the  politicians, 
way  reform  in  the  civil  service  is  impo^ible.  It 
like  a scheme  of  modified  slavery  or  limited  gam- 
bling. Modified  slavery  is  slavery,  and  ^mbling  a 
not  less  gambling  because  it  is  limited.  “ Influence 
and  favoritism  and  personal  patronage  can 
blended  w’ith  selection  by  proved  merit  or,  as  m t 
case,  by  obvious  and  known  fitness.  The  Presid^ , 
so  far  as  appears,  left  the  selection  to  the 
W’hich  is  therefore  really  responsible  for  it. 
Commission  certainly  will  not  doubt  the 
of  every  Reform  Association  and  every  individua 
former  in  the  country  to  co-operate  with  it  m 
most  friendly  manner.  But  as  the  National  ^ag 
did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  and  censure  certain  w 
of  the  President  which  it  thought 
cause,  every  friend  of  reform  must  fra^J 
and  condemn  whatever  appears  to  be  Mimlar  mjwj 
I to  the  cause  upon  the  part  of  the  Oommisswo. 
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OUR  LOST  STREEI’S. 

A CTTY  without  streets  is  only  a little  less  nhsiinl  than  a 
city  without  houses.  Yet  New  York  is  in  a fair  way  to  be 
deprived  of  her  streets,  so  far  as  their  usefulness  for  the  ori- 
ciiial  purposes  of  streets  is  couccrned.  The  surfiico  and  the 
elevated  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  steaui-lieatiiiK,  and 
the  electric-li«lifiiit;  eoiupauies,  and  the  uien  who  never 
cense  to  dig  up  the  pavements  on  the  pretense  of  laying 
cas  water,  and  sewer  pipes,  have  done  their  best  to  make 
on r streets  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous.  If  we  do  not 
fall  into  sewer  excavations,  we  are  liable  to  be  blown  up  by 
exploding  steam -pipes,  crushed  by  the  fall  of  telej^aph 
posts,  or  cut  to  pieces  by  railway  cars;  aud  traffic  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  sappers  and  miners  who  are  constautly  dig- 
ging pitfalls  for  horses  and  vehicles. 

Not  content  with  having  taken  most  of  onr  avenues  and 
important  cross-streets  from  ns,  the  insatiate  marauders 
are  now  trying  to  dig  np  Broadway,  apparently  with  the 
view  of  carting  it  away  to  Harlem  flats  or  elsewhere.  The 
promoters  of  the  Arcade  railroad  scheme  propose  first  to 
convert  Broadway  into  a deep  trench,  and  then  to  cover  it 
with  a roof  at  the  level  of  the  present  pavement,  to  be  used 
by  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  as  the  pavement  is  now  used. 
Thus  we  shall  have  a surface  Broadway  and  a subterranean 
Broadway — the  latter  to  be  used  by  railways,  and  to  con- 
tain gas,’  water,  and  sewer  pipes,  as  well  as  electric  wires 
aud  steam-pipes.  Could  the  work  be  done  in  a single 
night  it  might  be  regarded  as  a benefit  to  the  city,  but  as 
it  will  take  mouths  and  probably  years  to  blast  a vast 
trench  out  of  the  solid  rock  and  to  cover  it  in  accordance 
with  the  Arcade  plan,  of  what  possible  nse  will  Broadway 
be  either  to  shop-keepers  or  to  the  general  public  while  the 
work  is  iu  progress!  It  is  true  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Arcade  scheme  profess  to  have  invented  a plan  by  which 
the  work  of  excavating  and  covering  Broadway  can  be  done 
without  the  slightest  interruption  to  traffic.  Perhaps  they 
are  sincere;  but  hitherto  no  method  of  digging  the  earth 
from  undenieath  the  feet  of  horses  and  of  men  without 
attracting  their  attention  and  putting  them  to  more  or  less 
inconvenience  has  been  devised. 

If  our  streets  are  to  be  entirely  taken  away  from  us,  wo 
might  as  well  accept  onr  fate  and  try  to  provide  ourselves 
with  some  tolerable  substitute  for  streets.  We  might,  for 
example,  cut  passages  through  the  centre  of  each  block  for 
the  nse  of  pedestrians  only.  On  these  passages  the  shops 
and  the  frontdoors  of  dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings 
could  be  phiced,  while  the  present  so-called  streets  could  be 
wholly  given  up  to  the  corporate  brigands.  Or  w'e  might 
take  a hint  from  the  elevated  railroad  companies  and  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  aerial  streets,  laid  out  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  aud  provided  with  bridges  between  every  two  adja- 
cent blocks.  Surely  onr  condition  is  a pitiable  one.  New 
York  is  popularly  supposed  to  possess  some  measure  of  self- 
government  and  some  of  the  privileges  of  freedom ; but  the 
people  of  the  cities  of  monarchical  Europe  and  despotic 
Asia  have  one  great  advantage  over  us — their  streets  have 
never  yet  been  taken  from  them  either  by  legal  trickery  or 
by  bold  aud  reckless  robbery. 


ANOTHER  WISE  APPOINTMENT. 

Gov'ernor  Cleveland  was  warmly  and  generally  com- 
mended last  week,  except  by  mere  politicians,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance  to 
succeed  the  late  Sujterintendent.  President  Arthur  has 
shown  the  same  loyalty  to  sound  principles  in  appointing 
Mr.  Andrew  Ma.son,  an  accomplished  expert  in  the  Assay- 
Office  at  New  York,  to  succeed  Mr.  Van  Wyck.  the  late  Su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Mason  is  not  an  active  politician,  and 
is  conceded  to  bo  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position. 

The  nniversal  satisfaction  with  which  such  appointments 
are  received  shows  how  deep  and  strong  is  th('  pul)lic  feeling 
that  places  in  the  civil  service  should  be  filled  by  those  who 
are  proved  to  be  competent,  and  not  by  the  mere  parasites 
of  politicians.  The  reasons  for  such  ai)pointments  as  those 
of  Mr.  McCall  and  Mr.  Mason  are  equally  applicable  to  se- 
lections for  other  positions  which  reciuire  cither  siiecial 
knowledge  or  only  intelligence,  business  habits,  diligence, 
and  integrity.  The  latter  qualities  can  never  be  assntned 
to  exist  in  persons  who  are  appointed  us  a reward  of  polit- 
ical activity  of  a very  questionable  kind. 

Promotions,  indeed,  should  depend  very  largely  upon  mer- 
itorious service.  The  object  of  formal  examinations  and 
probations  is  to  ascertain  a fitness  which  actual  service 
demonstrates,  and  when  admission  to  the  service  is  regu- 
lated so  as  to  baffle  personal  influence  aud  intrigue,  promo- 
tions should  be  determined  chiefly  by  actual  conduct.  This 
is  the  view  held  by  the  Reform  Associations,  and  it  is  that 
which  the  President  and  the  Governor  in  the  two  signal 
instances  mentioned  have  put  into  practice. 


AUSTIN  DOBSON’S  “FIELDING.” 

The  charming  lecture  upon  Fielding  w-hich  Thackeray 
— whom  Mr. Dobson  calls  Fielding’s  “literary  descendant” 
— delivered  thirty  years  ago  revived  that  interest  in  the 
great  novelist  which  has  never  since  flagged.  There  is 
very  much  in  sympathy  between  the  two  men  and  writers. 
Of  both  the  word  manly,  in  its  richest  aud  fullest  sense,  is 
most  descriptive,  and  the  younger  authoFs  tribute  to  the 
older  is  one  of  the  heartiest  aud  most  touching  in  literature. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  verse  aud  prose  of  Aus- 
tin Dobson  will  feel  at  once  his  fitness  to  be  the  biogra- 
pher of  Fielding,  aud  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  “ English 
Men  of  Letters,”  which  the  Harpers  have  just  published, 
he  has  told  the  simple  story  with  a fine  appreciation  and 
gentleness  of  tone  which  are  very  delightful.  He  enters 
into  no  elaborate  criticism ; but  there  is  no  more  copious 
account  of  all  Fielding’s  works,  with  a shrewd  aud  sym- 
pathetic commentary,  aud  a general  estimate  of  his  powers 
which  is  no  more  generous  than  just. 

Scott  called  him  the  father  of  the  English  novel,  and  he 
still  remains  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  strongest  figures  in 
English  literary  history.  The  undoubted  fact  that  the 
clear  mirror  which  he  held  np  to  nature  reveals  much  that 
modern  taste  aud  manners  do  not  tolerate  does  not  aflect 
the  honest  purpose  of  his  work,  nor  the  comprehensive, 


sweet,  and  kindly  humanity  of  his  genius.  At  its  best — 
and  by  his  best  must  every  man  be  jmlged— it  was  a healthy 
and  corrective  power,  in  its  joyous  range  like  that  of  Chau- 
cer, and  in  its  insight  even  Shakespearean.  Mr.  Dobson 
has  made  an  excee<lingly  interesting  addition  to  this  nota- 
ble series,  which  is  the  most  valuable  collection  of  complete 
and  satisfactory  literary  biographies.  In  no  other  way  so 
briefly,  concisely,  aud  adequately  ns  in  this  series  can  the 
literary  history  of  England  be  studied.  Each  neat  and 
convenient  volume  contains  the  life  of  a conspicuous  au- 
thor, based  upon  all  the  biographies  and  all  modern  infor- 
mation and  annotation.  The  collection  is  a very  valuable 
and  most  delightful  household  literary  library. 


A WISE  WOMAN. 

A Washington  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  reports  a 
conversation  with  a very  sensible  woman  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  and  some  of  her  observations  have  a general 
application.  The  “ practical  woman,”  as  the  correspond- 
ent well  describes  her,  says  that  she  anticipates  from  the 
reformed  system  the  appointment  and  advancement  of  ca- 
pable w'omen  in  the  service,  and  the  prevention  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  incompetent  women  by  mere  influence.  This 
kind  of  appointment  has  long  been  one  of  the  scandals  of 
the  public  service.  The  odium  of  the  inefficiency  of  such 
women,  os  this  shrewd  observer  truly  says,  falls  upon  all 
women  in  the  service,  “for  men  judge  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals, and  women  as  a class.”  That  is  a very  significant 
reuiark.  If  a man  is  a nseless  clerk,  intemperate,  or  idle, 
or  ignorant,  he  is  as  much  a nuisance  and  loss  in  the  office 
as  a woman  of  the  same  kind.  But,  says  onr  critic,  “yon 
never  hear  the  remark,  ‘ It  is  a great  mistake  to  appoint 
men  to  these  places.’”  Yet  why  not  generalize  iu  the  one 
case  as  iu  the  other!  If  an  incompetent  woman  proves 
that  women  should  not  bo  employed  in  an  office,  why  does 
not  an  incompetent  man  prove  that  men  should  not  be  em- 
ployed ! 

The  same  wise  observer,  who  has  been  eighteen  years 
in  the  service,  thinks  that  it  is  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  women  to  as-suino  their  inability  to  fill  any  hut  the 
lowest  places,  and  to  grant  them  peculiar  privileges.  The 
head  of  a bureau  permits  women  to  do  as  they  please, 
and  then  grumbles  that  they  are  less  efficient  clerks  than 
men.  She  anticipates  fair  play  for  women  under  the  new 
rules,  and  she  says,  undoubtedly  with  truth,  that  there  are 
no  better  clerks  iu  the  Treasury  Dej)artment  to-day  than 
women  who  were  appointed  and  promoted  under  the  origi- 
nal rules  in  187*.J-3. 


BRYANT’S  POEMS. 

With  Mr.  Godwin’s  Life  of  lirijant,  of  which  we  recently 
spoke,  was  issued  bj’  the  AI’I’LKTONS  the  final  and  complete 
collection  of  Bryant’s  poetry,  iu  two  beautiful  volumes 
uniform  with  the  /-i/e,  and  the  series  will  be  completed  by 
two  more  volumes,  one  of  orations  and  addresses,  and  one 
of  sketches  of  travel.  The  volumes  now  published  are  ex- 
ceedingly hand-soine  books,  the  solid  unglazed  paper,  broad 
page,  and  black,  legible  typo  giving  a dignity  of  aspect 
belitting  the  grave  and  vigorous  verse.  This  will  of  coulso 
remain  the  permanent  library  edition  of  Bryant’s  iioems, 
including  some  thirty  or  more  which  were  never  before 
published.  The  simplicity  of  his  verse,  its  total  freedom 
from  mere  literary  artifice  or  fashion,  its  truthfully  picto- 
rial Americanism,  and  its  natural  feeling  of  nature,  will 
give  it  a permanent  place  in  literature.  It  is  always  cool, 
observant,  reflective,  sometimes  deepening  into  solemn 
feeling,  but  never  kindling  into  passion  or  ecst.asy.  But 
this  sobriety  of  tone  is  iu  itself  a charm. 

Mr.  Godwin'.s  duties  as  editor  aie  admirably  done.  Ho 
has  wisely  given  the  date  of  every  poem,  and  the  place  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  he  h.as  supplied  whatever  notes 
were  nece.ssary.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  delight- 
ful and  delicate  biography,  and  we  have  to  add  only  that 
iu  his  biographer  and  editor  Mr.  BrVant  is  singularly  for- 
tuuate.  


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  IlrBERT  IIerkomeb  has  been  so  successful  in  securing  or- 
ders for  portraits  that  it  is  said  he  will  return  to  England  with 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  American  money  in  his  pockets. 

-LTliat  enterprising  class  of  operators,  the  boot-black.s,  are  cut- 
ting rates.  One  of  them  greeted  a pedestrian  tlie  other  day  with 
the  cry,  “Shine,  sir? — three  cents.”  Five  years  ago  the  offer  to 
do  the  business  for  five  cents  was  considered  especially  conde- 
scending. 

— Amateur  stock-raising  is  sometimes  profitable.  Three  gen- 
tlemen in  a New  Jersey  suburb  ten  months  ago  paid  one  thousand 
dollars  for  a bull-calf  six  weeks  old.  He  was  a nice  little  beast, 
sired  by  Duke  of  Darlington,  whose  dam,  Erotus,  won  the  distinc- 
tion of  making  778  pounds  of  butter  in  eleven  months  and  six 
d-Tvs  in  1879-80;  and  he  had  solid  color,  a tine  yellow  skin,  a 
first-class  escutcheon,  and  full  black  points — black  tongue,  black 
muzzle,  and  black  switch.  To-day  the  handsome  and  spirited 
brute  is  worth  four  thousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  plea- 
sure his  owners  have  had  in  watching  his  rise  and  progress. 

— “ If  you  want  to  see  something  picturesque,”  said  a painter  to 
a friend  the  other  day,  “come  to  ray  studio,  and  look  at  an  aged 
darky  dressed  in  a pair  of  old  blue  army  trousers  with  a patch  of 
red  flannel  on  the  seat.  The  color  scheme  is  superb.” 

— “ Were  I an  artist,”  remarked  a man  of  letters  to  a painter, 
“ I should  never  read  a line  of  criticism  on  my  pictures,  and  should 
pitch  anybody  out  of  my  studio  who  repeated  an3rthingof  the  kind 
he  had  seen.  I should  ask  some  of  my  most  capable  professional 
friends  for  their  candid  criticism  when  I was  finishing  a painting, 
and  then  should  follow  out  my  own  bent.  The  brutality  and  con- 
tradictions of  most  of  the  current  printed  art  criticisms  irritate  and 
discourage  artists  without  helping  them.” 

— A Western  newspaper,  discussing  the  drama  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  observes,  very  judiciously,  that  though  “Juliet  is  much  ex- 
alted by  the  critics  as  a displsy  of  young  love,  she  is  not  com- 
mendable as  an  example  to  girls’  seminaries.” 

— Mr.  James  Cotter  Morrison  has  been  reading  a paper  beforc 
the  Browning  Society,  of  Loudon,  on  “ Browniiig’s  Poems  on  God 
and  Immortality  ns  bearing  on  Life  Here.”  Though  Brownlno 
has  been  called  a preacher,  he  is,  says  Mr.  Morrison,  a singer  more 
than  a preacher  or  teacher.  The  (jod  of  Brownino's  poetry  may 
be  r^rded  as,  on  the  whole,  of  a very  lofty  type.  This  poet  ex- 
alts God  infinitely  above  the  best  and  noblest  of  men ; whereas,  in 
popular  speech,  God  is  too  often  degraded  below  them.  And  as 


for  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  this  is  what  we  find  : there  needs 
another  life  to  remedy  and  atone  for  the  evils  and  miseries  of  this. 
If  there  be  not  another,  this  deserves  to  be  hurled  back  with  scorn 
as  “ a poor  cheat,  a wretched  failure.” 

— The  Astor  Library,  under  Mr.  Little’s  snperintendency,  is  run- 
ning very  smoothly.  Courtesy  and  coinpetcney  characteri7.e  the 
assistants  who  fill  orders  for  books,  while  the  alcoves  reserved  for 
scholars  in  pursuit  of  special  information  are  as  quiet  and  inviting 
as  the  contents  of  their  well-stocked  shelves.  During  the  last  four 
years  no  damage  has  been  done  to  a book  by  an  alcove  reader,  and 
no  book  has  disappeared. 

— Whatever  may  be  said  of  Carlyle’s  treatment  of  his  wife,  the 
philosopher  was  affectionate  enough  toward  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. “ It  is  indubitable,”  he  wrote  to  the  latter,  “ I love  you  very 
well,  and  have  long  done  and  mean  to  do.  Deep  as  is  my  dissent 
from  your  Gymnosophist  view  of  heaven  and  earth,  I find  an  agree- 
ment that  swallows  up  all  conceivable  dissents.  In  the  whole 
world  I hardly  get,  to  my  spoken  human  word,  any  other  word  of 
response  which  is  authentically  human.” 

— In  the  diary  of  Richard  Cocks,  an  English  merchant  in  Japan 
in  the  year  1615,  we  read  how  that  country  impressed  a son  of 
Britain  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  especially  how  the  pago- 
das (which  he  calls  “ pagods”)  took  his  fancy.  He  “ found  bowses 
scattared  heare  and  there  in  pleasant  valles  betwixt  divers  mount- 
ains wherin  are  divers  pagods  very  sumptuouse,”  and  he  “ did  never 
see  such  pleasant  walkes  among  pyne  and  spruce  trees  as  there  are 
about  these  pagods.” 

— Referring  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley’s  peaceful  occupation,  by  per- 
mission and  purchase,  of  a tract  of  African  soil,  a correspondent 
notes  that  one  of  the  ideas  most  firmly  fixed  in  the  African  brain 
— the  brain  of  the  settled  Africans  of  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
who  are  not  savages — is  tlie  non-alienability  of  the  soil.  Africans 
freely  allow  the  stranger  to  locate  among  them,  to  work  land,  and 
to  build  as  he  pleases.  But  they  hold  the  grant  to  be  a personal 
concession,  and  when  the  gi-antee  dies  his  successor  is  expected  to 
pay  succession  duties — in  other  words,  to  repurchase. 

— A Frenchman  has  written  a iMxik  describing  the  various  pro- 
posals of  marriage  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  environment 
of  them.  He  quotes  from  a French  ambassador  of  her  day  who 
wrote:  “Tlie  said  lady  [Elizabeth]  thinks  it  expedient  always  to 
have  some  one  on  the  hook.  She  is  convinced  that  all  the  princes 
of  Christendom  wlio  are  in  a position  to  marry  are  aspiring  for  her 
hand,  and  that  the  slightest  suggestion  is  enough  to  bring  them 
incontinently  to  her  feet.” 

— Mr.  \V.  11.  Gibson’s  Highieay*  and  Byways:  or,  Baunterings  in 
New  England,  published  by  the  Harpers,  is  reviewed  con  amove 
by  tlie  Athenaeum:  “The  ietterpress  of  this  handsomely  printed 
volume  shows  an  uncomfortable  degree  of  willful  liveliness,  much 
intelligence,  and  keen  observation  of  nature  in  landscape  and  ani- 
mal life.  Every  one  wlio  has  admired — and  very  few  have  failed 
in  that  respect — the  so-called  new  ‘ American’  mode  of  engraving 
on  wood,  which  is  practically  mezzotinting,  should  possess  himself 
of  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  the  soft  and  delicate  cuts  which  enrich 
its  pages  with  the  charm  of  finish,  breadth,  and  beautiful  draughts- 
manship  The  book  is  a superb  example  of  its  kind,  a treasury 

of  modern  labor,  skill,  and  graceful  taste,  far  superior  to  its  fore- 
runner, Pastoral  Days,  by  the  same  author  and  publishers.” 

—It  mined  hard  at  Urbino  on  the  'i^th  of  March,  the  fourth 
centenary  of  Raphael,  and  the  artists  who  had  assembled  from 
Paris,  Vienna,  Copenliagcn,  and  the  principal  Italian  cities  to  hon- 
or the  memory  of  their  great  predecessor  were  compelled  to  defer 
until  the  next  day  their  vi.sit  to  his  house.  In  the  Ducal  Palace  a 
great  crowd  as.sembled,  and  listened  to  speeches.  Upon  some 
modern  ])aintcr8 — Meis-sosikr,  ZAMACfHS,  Fortuny,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, for  example — K.aphael’s  infiuence  is  or  was  almost  no- 
thing. 

— The  story  of  the  sufferings  undergone  at  Warsaw  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour’s daughter  and  the  other  girls  who  accompanied  her  will, 
.says  an  English  journalist,  cause  young  women  to  be  very  cautious 
in  accepting  proposals  for  theatrical  engagements  on  the  Continent. 
There  was  here  no  conspiracy  to  intrap  young  girls  for  wrongful 
purpo.ses.  The  London  agent  of  the  Berlin  manager  appears  to 
have  been  a respectable  man,  anxious  to  do  liis  best  both  for  en- 
gager and  engaged.  Melancholy  experience  testifies  that  where 
such  propo.sals  prove  to  be  of  a totally  different  character  from 
that  which  they  were  represented,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a girl, 
when  once  she  has  left  her  native  country,  to  extricate  herself 
from  tlie  web  which  has  been  woven  around  her. 

— M.  Picard,  who  bought  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  tl»e  Tuile- 
ries  for  ?64t»0,  is  not  likely  to  make  anything  out  of  the  contract. 
Ho  has  been  digging  up  and  removing  the  debris  ever  since  the 
1st  of  January,  and  must  finish  tlie  job  by  the  Ist  of  August.  It 
is  not  yet  decided  what  shall  be  done  with  the  site  of  the  old  palace. 

— " Witli  all  his  merit  and  distinction  as  a novelist,  Mr.  How- 
ELLS  generally  presents  us,”  remarks  a London  reviewer,  “ with 
heroes  and  heroines  whom  we  detest : 

“ ‘ Eflch  casual  stone  on  which  she  trod 
1)1(1  not  aiipear  a pearl— 

Is  not  a little  odd 
I dislike  that  girl.’” 

— A late  reviewer  suggests  that  the  familiar  nursery  story  of 
Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog  is  derived  from  the  legend  of 
St.  Hubert,  the  patron  saint  of  dogs.  The  derivation  commonly 
accepted  for  the  surname  Hubbard  is  that  it  is  from  Hubert.  The 
title  " Mother”  may  have  been  given  in  a contemptuous  sense,  just 
as  we  style  a certain  kind  of  man  an  “ old  woman.”  Mother  Hub- 
bard is  a good  old  soul,  but  in  all  her  canine  anxieties  and  efforts 
quite  futile.  Her  dog  is  none  the  better  for  her  patronage.  And 
so  possibly  in  her  person  the  saint  himself  may  be  derided,  the 
current  version  of  “ Old  Mother  Hubbard”  being  a sort  of  parody 
of  the  old  saint  legend,  composed  when  the  belief  in  the  saints 
and  their  powers  was  dying  out. 

— King  Humbert  of  Italy,  who  is  troubled  by  shyness,  said  once 
to  a friend : “ To  me  one  of  the  most  terrible  things  in  the  world 
is  to  have  to  meet  strangers ; and  just  see,  my  lot  in  life  compels 
me  to  do  so  constantly  I” 

— Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  while  trying  to  set  one  of  his  critics 
straight,  lays  down  the  following  doctrine : “ Though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  correction  to  overtake  error  on  all  the  roads  it  takes,  it 
may  overtake  it  on  a few  of  its  roads,  and  it  seems  in  some  cases 
neeidful  to  point  out  the  error,  lest  silence  should  be  construed 
into  assent.  Especially  it  seems  needful  when  the  error  is  a grave 
one,  and  repetition  of  it  seriously  mischievous.” 

— “ The  intelligent  foreigner,”  observes  the  Saturday  Review, 
“ has  two  types  of  British  female  around  which  he  permits  liis  con- 
sciousness to  play  freely.  One  is  that  of  the  ‘ blonde  mees.’  Stie 
has  ‘a  lovely  hide,’  as  Mr.  Du  Madrier’s  German  lady  says — ‘a 
lovely  hide,’  an  exquisite  complexion.  She  is  blonde  and  pa.s3ion- 
ate,  but  she  is  shy  and  difficult  of  access.  Secretly  she  pines  for 
Alphonse,  but  when  introduced  to  him,  she  shrinks  from  his  con- 
({uering  glances.  Her  conversation  consists  of  the  words,  ‘ Oh 
yes.’  The  other  foreign  conception  of  an  Englishwoman  is  neatly 
summed  up  by  the  remark  of  a detective  in  one  of  M.  Xavier  ok 
Mostkpls’s  charming  romances : ‘ She  is  red-haired,  has  a jowl, 
long  teeth,  and  enormous  feet — she  roust  be  an  Englishwoman.’ 
The  long  projecting  teeth  and  the  wispy  ringlets  of  the  British 
fair  are  known  to  us  in  all  French  caricatuisii.  ^roe 
trywomen  have,  let  us  admit,  very  long  teeth.  The  }>oiiieiiiaMiaf 
this  charm  somehow  gmrs-with  advanced  liljMaiapiBiaiift  mtidlM 
about  deceased  wife’s  sister  and  female  suffrage,^ 
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ings  give  most  interesting  and  valuable  details  of  the  nrchitecmre 
the  costumes,  and  the  domestic  manners  and  customs  of  that  coun- 
try at  that  early  period.  They  may  in  composition  be  reproduc- 
tjons  of  still  earlier  paintings;  but  the  artist  as.surediv  followed 
the  usual  practice  of  representing  his  figures  and  buildings  and 
other  details  as  he  saw  them  in  every-day  life  around  him  and 
only  for  the  more  sacred  characters,  such  as  Moses  and  Aaron  is 
the  traditional  costume  retained.  We  give  two  of  the  pictures! 

The  firet  picture  carries  us  through  the  story  of  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Exodus.  In  the  upper  portion  stand  the  buildings  of 
the  royal  city,  the  front  being  occupied  by  the  palace  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  interior  of  which  two  scenes  are  depicted.  On  the  left  the 
king,  seated  In  state  on  a cushioned  throne,  gives  orders  to  his  i 
servants  for  the  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Above  hi'^  ' 


defaced  inscription, 
which,  like  others  in  the  voluL  J 
trn. lered  still  more  indistinct  by  hal 
...g  been  written  twice,  explain^  th„ 
Hic  larao  rex  dicit  smis  sui.^ 
Oprimantur  fihi  Israel  operibus  « 
non  multiphcentur”  (“Here  saith 
I huinoh  unto  his  servants,  Let  t^ 
chi  dren  of  Israel  be  afflicted  with 
tasks,  that  they  multiply  not")  or  as 
our  version  has  it,  “ Let  us  deal  wW 
ly  with  them.  Jest  they  multipl^ 
In  front  of  him  his  servants,  two^of 
whom  are  black,  sUnd  ready  to  obey 
his  commands:  “Hic  servi  faciunt 
pr^-eptum  regis"  (“Here  the  serv- 
ants  do  the  king’s  bidding").  Above 
llieiii,  in  the  part  of  the  building  sur 
mounted  by  ihc  cupola,  is  seen  the 
head  of  the  (pieen,  “ regina."  Tlie 
group  on  the  right  represents  the 
scone  betweeu  Pharaoh  and  the  mid- 
wives.  Here  the  king  wears  a tall 
hat,  and  is  giit  with  his  sword.  Tlie 
reniains  of  the  inscription  above  suf 
fice  to  show  that  he  is  upbraiding 
Muphrah  and  Puah  for  disobedience 
111  saving  the  male  children  of  the 
Israelites;  and  they  are  excusing 
themselves,  as  explained  in  the  words, 
Obstetrices  dieunt.  Non  sumussicut 
Egiptie  mulieres”  (“The  midwives 
say.  We  are  not  as  the  Egyptian  wo- 
men").  Behind  them  are  the  sen. 
ants  who  have  brought  them  before 
the  king;  “ Hic  servi  ob.stetric-es  per- 
diicunt  Kiiraoni”  (“  Here  the  servants 
bring  the  midwives  to  Phaiwoh"). 

Now,  taking  the  lower  portion  of 
the  picture,  we  see,  on  the  left,  the 
children  of  Israel  at  their  Usks, 
Below,  they  are  making  bricks,  work- 
ing  the  clay,  carrying  it.  and  knead- 
^ ing  it  into  the  form : “ Hic  filii  Israel 
2 opprimuntur  operibus  et  faciimt  la- 
teres"  (“  Here  the  children  of  Israel 

< are  afflicted  with  tasks  and  make 
bricks”).  Above,  a group  is  engaged 

w on  a walled  city.  We  are  told  in  our 
version  that  “ they  built  for  Pharaoh 
00  treasure  cities,  Pitbom  and  Kaam- 
ses,”  and,  with  variations  in  the 
^ names,  the  inscription  here  an- 

< nounces  how  “Hic  filii  Israel  edi8- 

H cant  civitatem  Lampiton  cl  Ramesses 

^ ad  preceptum  Paraonis”  ("  Hero  the 

^ children  of  I.siael  build  the  city  of 
2 Lampiton  and  naniesses  at  the  bid- 
X ding  of  Pharaoh").  The  taskmaster, 

“Hic  snperoperarios”  (“Here  the 
foreman"),  stands  by,  dressed  in  a 
S very  modern-looking  garb,  consisting 

of  trousers,  frock-coat,  and  tall  hat. 

S TIic  rest  of  the  picture  is  eom|)osed 

2 of  scenes  from  tlie  life  of  Moses. 
The  finding  of  the  eliild  is  r»;j)rcsenl- 
ed  at  the  foot.  On  the  bank  of  ilie 
W river,  “fiumine,”  Nile,  stands  I’ha- 
^ raoh's  clauglifer  nith  her  attendant 

H maidens,  and  orders  the  little  found- 
ling,  just  rescued  from  the  aik  of 
riislies,  to  be  euicd  for:  “Hie  filia 
Paraonis  inceipet  nntriri  sibi  Moy- 
seii”(“Here  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh ordereth  Moses  to  he  nursed  for 
her”).  The  little  sister,  “ .'oror  Moy- 
sis,”  hands  the  infant  “Moyscs"to 
the  mother,  “ mater  Moysis."  Above, 
in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  Moses  is 
.-een  burying  tlie  lioily  of  the  Egyp- 
tian w horn  he  has  slain : “ Hic  Moyses 
obiit  Egyptiuin  in  arena  quern  occidit 
de  calee”  (“  Here  Moses  bnrielh  in 
the  sand  the  P.gyptian  whom  lie 
slew”);  and  again,  above  this,  the 
two  Israelites  are  seen  fighting  and 
Moses  interfering,  with  inscriptions: 

" Ilic  ubi  lixant  filii  Israel,  et  dieit 
Moyses.  Qiiare  ri.xatis”  (“Here  is 
where  eliildreu  of  Israel  strive  to- 
gether, and  Mo.sea  .saith.  Wherefore 
do  ye  strive y"),  and  “Hic  Moyses 
dieit,  yiiarc  rixatis"  (“Here  saith 
Mo.ses,  Wlieiefore  do  ye  strive!'”)- 
The  .^eene  is  then  transferred  to  the 
Lund  of  Midian,  where  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jethro,  “ filia'  Jotor,”  stand 
•at  the  well,  and  tlieir  sheep  are  wa- 
tered by  the  fugitive;  ‘‘Hic  Moyses 
adaquat  oves  Jotor"  (“Here  Moses 
waiercth  the  sheep  of  Jethro’); 
while  above  are  seated  two  of  their 
enemies,  tlie  sheplierds,  “pastorcs.” 
And  lastly,  on  the  right,  is  the  burn- 
ing biisli,  with  the  hand  of  God  issu- 
ing from  it;  “Hie  vocat  cum  Domi- 
iiiis  de  rubo  dieens,  Moyses,  Moyses 
(“  Here  the  Lord  calleth  unto  him 
out  of  tlie  bush,  saying,  Mose.s, 
Moses”) ; and  in  front  of  it  is  Moses, 
who  has  laid  aside  his  shoes,  and  is 
covering  liis  face  with  his  hands: 
“Hic  Moyses  abscondet  facieiu 
suani”  (“Here  Moses  hideth  his 
face”). 

The  second  picture  contains  fewer  subjects.  In  the  upper  jior- 
tion,  on  the  left,  Moses  and  Aaron  appear  before  Pharaoh ; on 

the  l ight,  they  again  stand  in  the  presence,  ai^mpanied  by  the 

officers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whose  complaint  is  contained  in 
the  inscription  above  tliem ; “ Filii  Israel  clamant  ad  Faraouein, 
Quare  sic  agis  cum  servis  tuis”  (“The  children  of  Israel  eiy  unto 
Pharaoh,  Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  servants  V )• 
low  are  the  Israelites  making  bricks,  bringing  in  stubble,  the  sub- 
stitute for  straw,  and  directed  and  beaten  by  their  task-mastera 
The  cities  of  Pithoin  and  Raamses  occupy  the  two  lower  comers.  On 
the  left,  Moses  and  Aaron  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  whose  preseueeis 
indicated  by  a band  issuing  from  a cloud ; “ Moyses  et  A-aron  dicuu 
Domino,  Quare  non  liberas  populnin  tuuin"  (“Moses  and 
say  unto  the  Lord,  Wherefore  deliverest  then  not  thy  people.  )• 


Among  the  MS.'s.  of  the  Ashburnham  Collection  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  most  curious,  is  the  famous  Penta- 
teuch. This  volume,  which,  liowcver,  is  very  imperfect,  forms  a 
large  quarto,  and  was  executed  in  Italy  in  the  seventh  century. 
From  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  removed,  as  early 
os  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  into  France,  where  it  passed 
into  possession  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Toura,  and  remained 
there  till  quite  a recent  date.  The  text  is  in  Latin  of  St.  Jerome’s 
version,  and  is  accompanied  by  a series  of  large  illustrative  paint- 
ings. the  greater  number  of  which  refer  to  Bible  history,  os  told  in 
the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Executed  in  Italy,  these  paint- 
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MARKET-DAY  LV  A SOUTHERN  CITY. 

Is  ihe  “ Black  Bell”  of  Florida,  where  the  colored  voters  out- 
number the  white  three  to  one,  and  which  includes  the  town  of 
Tallahassee,  cvcrv  Saturday  is  a market-day  and  a holiday  for  the 
planution  negrow,  who  dock  to  town  to  spend  money  if  they  have 
it,  or,  if  they  liave  none,  to  sell  a little  cotton,  a little  wood,  or 
litile  truck,  and  thus  obtain  some,  which  will  inwt  certainly  be  ei 
pended  before  ihcv  turn  their  faces  horocwai-d.  And  the  prices 
that  they  pay  for  the  few  third  or  fourth  rate  articles  of  necessity 
ur  luxury  that  And  their  way  into  the  hoineward-lxiund  wagoi 
One  hundred  per  cent,  of  profit  is  moderate*,  and  satisfies  hut  few 
of  the  merchants,  who  depend  for  their  business  almost  entirely 
upon  the  black  and  the  poor  white  trade. 

Hut,  oTcrreachcd  or  not,  the  Tallaha.ssce  negro  rarelv  nllotrs 
business  trifles  to  interfere  with  his  full  and  hearty  enjovnient  of 
a Saturday  market-day.  On  that  day  the  scene  pre^nted  in  Tulln- 
hassee  streets  is  indetsl  animated  and  full  of  interest.  From  earlv 
morning  until  high  noon  the  darkies  pour  into  the  town  over  its 
^eral  avenues  of  approach— the  Augustine  road,  the  Micco.sukce 

conslnietiou  would  sl.atno  the  cart  of  n y 'nttfiuity  of 

of  the  faded  glorv  of  the  pa^li  I?  1 ° I*®''*!'-'-.  K.  lics 

chaises  only  held  togettior  hv  iim..*  "'’npe  of  iineienl  buggies  or 

preson.  evidences  „r  d them  to 


pre*oll^  reprcJoteil  h.  '"‘‘ilees  of  "'em  to 

[~m  virgin  thnl^ramlT^^  ..u,  L "f  the 

ro  ti'.rT",**'!-  Mo"  'Wheels  u hi  “/'*  bewn 

to  tlic  shaft*  liv  ' "'luie  a^.  , "'.''eh  n* 

•»>a  Wiry  tli^T  ***“*^  ^*‘<^  he  iir  !'  .^*1^’**  ****'imri,|  ./ 
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hats  to  the  white  men  whom  they  meet,  while  those  of  the  present 
generation  pass  by  with  an  independence  of  carriage  that  almost 
amount.^  to  rudeness.  Among  the  lines  of  vehicles  may  lie  seen 
every  now  and  then  a fairly  pair  of  mules  attached  to  a sub- 
stantial wagon  laden  with  the  family  of  some  coniparaiively  well- 
to-do  negro  farmer.  The  young  women,  buxom,  smiling,  brave  in 
gaudy  finery,  and  often  ticguiling  the  tedium  of  the  way  with  the 
music  of  a barmoniea,  or  mouth-organ,  which  is  most  popular 
w ith  the  negrws,  occupy  hide-bottom^  chairs,  and  exchange  gisal- 
natnred  haiitcr  with  the  occupants  of  other  curls.  Over  the  sides 
of  the  wagon  peer  the  comical  faces  of  tlie  pic'caninnies,  and  on 
hunches  of  corn-stalk  fodder  in  the  corners  sit  the  old  aunties 
sninking  pipes  and  wearing  gay  bandana  turbans. 

When  the  main  street  of  the  city  is  reached  the  wagon  and 
cam  are  left,  generally  at  the 
side  of  the  street,  but  very 
often  in  its  middle,  to  take 
> of  tiicniselves,  and  the 
family  scatters,  the  men  going 
to  the  cotton  market  or  the 
bar-rooms,  and  the  women 
and  children  to  the  stores. 

Merc  they  handle  and  price 
every  article  within  reach, 
niid  cause  much  vexation  of 
spirit  to  the  white  clerks  who 
arc  forced  to  wait  n|ion  them 
and  an.swer  their  innuinei- 
I'ble  quest, on*.  Meantime  the 


ed,  not  ouly  by  the  wo«ld-bc  purchaser,  but  by  a group  of  interested 
friends,  who  tender  much  advice  and  indulge  freely  in  comment. 
When  finally  bought,  the  article  is  unwrapped  a doxen  times  to  be 
shown  to  as  many  friends  on  the  street,  and  each  of  these  pas.«es 
judgment  upon  its  texture,  price,  and  other  qualities,  until,  reduced 
to  a state  of  dcs(Miir,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  purchaser  return* 
to  the  store  and  makes  a vain  effort  to  Inive  it  exchanged  for 
somcilung  else. 

Disappointments  of  this  kind  arc,  however,  quickly  forgotten 
amid  the  various  attractions  and  divertisements  of  the  street 
Most  of  these  arc  so  simple  that  one  is  astonished  lliat  they  can 
attract  the  attention  of  even  a plantation  negro.  A group  of 
grown  men  and  women  will  gather  aliout  a child  with  a jiimping- 
jack,  and  laugh  immoderately  at  the  movements  of  the  toy  as  long 
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ground.  Everylwdy  eats ; but  where  and  how  they 
eat  are  matters  of  little  consequence  so  long  as  the 
simple  fact  remains.  They  climb  into  carts,  sit 
on  the  edge  of  sidewalks,  gather  under  the  shade 
trees,  or  loaf  at  the  corners  of  buildings — .stand- 
ing, sitting,  squatting,  or  lying  down— but  all  eat- 
ing what  they  have  brought  fi-om  home  with  them, 
or  what  they  have  procured  from  the  restaurants 
established  for  their  especial  benefit.  These  res- 
taurants  are  comical  affairs,  most  of  them  being 
the  rudest  of  tables,  built  of  slabs  or  packing  box- 
es under  live-oak  shade  trees.  Near  by  burn  the 
fires  over  which  fish  is  fried  and  coffee  boiled,  and 
the  guests  eat  or  drink  while  standing  or  wan- 
dering about  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Ocea- 
sionally  one  more  pretentious  than  the  rest  is 
opened  in  a rude  shanty,  built  of  such  waste  ma- 
terial as  has  been  gathered  from  the  wreck  of 
old  houses,  or  refuse  lumber  picked  up  about  tlie 
streets. 

The  most  elegant  colored  restaurant  of  Talla- 
hassee is  that  of  Paul  Scott.  It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  an  unoccupied  square,  and  is  built  of 
great  sheets  of  tin  that  once  covered  the  roof  of 
a neighl)oring  hotel,  but  were  blown  off  during  a 
recent  hurricane.  Tlie  structure  is  about  ten  feet 
high,  thirty  long,  and  fifteen  wide.  The  windows 
are  hole.s  punched  in  the  tin,  and  above  the  whole 
affair  is  a board,  supported  by  two  upright  pieces 
of  scantling,  on  tvhich  is  painted  in  rude  letters  ; 
“PaiM  Scott  His  Eating  House.  Meals  at  all 
ours.  Fish,  Coffee.”  In  the  eyes  of  Pall  Scott 
and  his  colored  patrons  fish  and  coffee  occupy 
the  same  prominent  position  upon  the  bill  of 
fare  that  ice-cream  and  oysters  assume  in  more 
pretentious  establishments.  To  these  inland  ne- 
groes fish  is  one  of  the  luxuries  that  can  only  be 
obtained  by  coming  to  town,  where  it  is  received 
daily  from  St.  Mark’s,  twenty  miles  away,  on  the 
Gulf. 

After  dinner,  trade  and  sight-seeing  are  resumed 
with  a notable  increase  of  noise,  and  much  hilar- 
ity in  tlie  excliange  of  the  compliments  of  the 
season.  Order  is,  however,  well  maintained  by 
the  police,  who,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other 
Southern  cities,  are  colored,  and  severely  strict  in 
their  dealings  with  offenders  of  their  own  hue. 
In  Tallahassee  not  only  are  the  police  colored, 
but  the  City  Council  is  largely  composed  of  ne- 
groes, and  the  Postmaster  is  black,  as  are  also 
the  Street  Commissioner  and  the  incumbents  of 
all  the  minor  municipal  offices. 

Half  a mile  outside  of  Tallahassee,  where  a 
running  stream  is  spanned  by  a rude  bridge,  on 
one  of  the  principal  roads  leading  in  from  the 
country,  the  picturesque  groupings  of  form  and 
color  to  be  seen  on  a market-day  are  the  delight 
of  artistic  eyes.  It  is  here  that  the  female  field 
hands  stop  on  their  way  to  town  to  complete  their 
toilets.  Strapping  wenches  who  have  guided  a 
plough  or  hoed  cotton  all  the  week,  barefooted 
and  bare-legged,  with  their  dre.sses  gatliered  about 
their  waists  by  an  encircling  cord  until  the  iicms 
reach  only  to  their  shapely  ankles,  and  who  have 
tramped  to  town  over  miles  of  the  red-clay  roads 
in  the  same  guise,  find  here  a place  to  vest,  re- 
store their  dresses  to  their  proper  length,  and  don 
the  shoes  that  they  have  thus  far  carefully  carried. 
The  old  aunties  stop  here  to  replace  soiled  tur- 
bans with  others  fresh,  clean,  and  vivid  in  color- 
ing. The  younger  girl.s,  straight  and  lithe,  bear- 
ing upon  their  heads  baskct.s  of  eggs  or  otlier 
articles  with  the  grace  and  skill  of  Eastern  water- 
carriers,  set  down  their  burdens,  and  often,  with 
the  clear  water  as  a mirror,  pin  to  their  dress 
bright  bits  of  ribbon,  or  display  various  trifling 
ornaments  and  trinkets  resei-ved  for  festive  occa- 
sions. 

Although  the  negro,  his  mule,  and  his  old  mas- 
ter are  gradually  fading  away  together  from  this 
warm,  indolent  Tallahassee  country,  and  with  a 
change  of  people  tliere  is  also  coming  a ciiange 
of  custom,  the  Saturday  market-day  will  long  re- 
main a feature  in  the  life  of  wliat  must  always 
be  a distinctly  agricultural  community. 

Before  many  years,  however,  much  of  its  pres- 
ent picturesqueuess  will  have  vanished.  The  tide 
of  improvement  is  setting  steadily  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  will  sweep  away  the  quaint  restaurant 
shanties,  the  rickety  rope-bound  carts,  the  .sleepy 
mules,  and,  above  ail,  the  Iqzy,  almost  worthless, 
but  light-hearted  negro,  perfectly  happy  wiiiic  sit- 
ting in  the  sun  and  twanging  a Jew’s-harp,  and 
regarding  with  profound  respect  n market-day  or 
any  other  holiday  that  furnishes  him  with  a valid 
excuse  for  idleness.  Kinx  Munroe. 


A HOUSE-HUNTER’S  REPRIEVE. 

'•  Yes,”  said  mamma,  “ you’d  better  tell  the  doc- 
tor, Betty,  that  we  have  concluded  not  to  take  his 
house  for  another  year.  It  is  a great  blow  to 
me,  Betty.  My  pecuniary  arrangements  with  the , 
doctor  have  been  very  advantageous,  and  strict 
economy  in  domestic  matters  is  higiily  important 
with  us  just  now.  The  little  money  we  had 
when  your  papa  died  is  sadly  diminished  : Fred’s 
education  has  cost  so  mucli,  and  it  is  so  expensive 
to  dress  and  educate  Blanche  suitably  to  her  style 
and  beauty.  1 had  hoped— 1 was  almost  cer- 
tain— ” 

Here  mamma  began  to  cry.  I felt  very  sorry 
for  her.  She  suffered  in  her  way  as  much  as 
she  made  me  suffer  in  mine. 

“ We'll  get  another  house,  mamma,”  I said, 
hoping  to  ward  off  the  topic  that  I knew  mamma 
was  dying  to  talk  about ; but  nothing  would  do. 

“ It’s  not  the  house  I’m  dissatisfied  with,”  said 
my  poor  mother;  “it’s  Dr.  Steele,  the  owner  of 
it,’ of  whom  I have  cause  to  complain.” 

“ I think  you  have  misundei-stood  the  doctor’s 
old-fashioned  politeness,  mamma.  It  is  always, 
perhaps,  too  pointed.” 

“AlU^ether  too  pointed,  so  far  ns  your  sister 
is  concerned,”  said  mamma.  “ He  as  much  as 
told  me  he  was  in  love  with  her  down  at  the 
beiMsh  Jut  summer.  Djsi’t  you  remember  the 
daj Iwinntod us  all tflw  Ad  «m  bo  Texe<|bel 
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cause  you  would  not  leave  the  house  with  the  new 
servants  that  he  talked  about  it  all  the  way  down 
in  the  train,  and  appeared  to  be  very  sorry  that 
your  domestic  duties  were  so  engrossing  ? You 
must  aeknowledge,  Betty,  that  be  has  ^n  very 
kind  to  you.” 

“ I do  acknowledge  it,  very  gratefully  indeed, 
mamma.” 

“ And  then,”  continued  mamma,  “ he  got  Fred 
that  situation  in  the  bank.  Why,  no  man  could 
have  been  more  pronounced  in  his  attentions 
to  the  family  of  the  young  lady  he  professed  to 
admire,  and  straws  sliow  which  way  the  wind 
blows;  but  it  would  not  be  so  buniiliaiingif  hchad 
not  come  right  out  and  told  me  that  he  cared  for 
her.  A man  has  no  riglit — a man  in  his  position 
— to  lead  a mother  to  believe  that  he  is  about  to 
propose  for  her  daughter’s  hand,  and  then  seem 
to  forget  all  that  he  has  said.  I remember  his 
very  words,  Betty.  Your  si.-ster  had  started  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  doctor  sat  upon  the 
sent  beside  me,  following  her  with  his  eyes  and 
poking  his  cane  into  the  sand.  * Madam,’  said 
he,  speaking  very  deliberately,  as  a man  does 
when  he  has  made  up  liis  mind,  ‘ I must  tell  you 
that  I had  a motive  in  asking  you  and  your 
daughters  to  share  my  holiday  at  the  beach.  I 
am  very  nuieh  interested  in  your  daugliter.’  And 
here  Blanche  came  strolling  back  again,  looking 
so  lovely  that  I thought  the  best  thing  I could 
do  would  be  to  leave  them  together.  1 made  an 
excuse  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  stip()Oscd 
that  when  I returned  all  would  be  settk'd,  but 
from  that  day  to  tliis  he  has  never  opened  the 
subject  again  either  to  Blanche  or  to  me.  Your 
sister  is  young  and  thoughtless,  and  accepts  his 
attentions  as  she  does  those  of  everybody  by 
whom  she  is  admired ; but  a parent  is  Imiiud  to 
look  at  the  matter  in  a more  serious  light.” 

“ Blanclie  don’t  care  a fig  for  him,  mamma,”  I 
said. 

“ Slie  would  try  to  care  for  him  if  he  offered 
himself,”  said  mamma.  “She  has  owned  to  me 
that  she  might  be  brought  to  view  the  matter  in 
a favorable  light.” 

“Oh,  mamma,”  I said,  jumping  off  my  chair 
in  a heat  of  mortification  and  impatience,  “ do 
let’s  get  out  of  his  house  as  soon  as  we  can  ! I’ll 
tell  him  we’re  going  to  move,  and  go  out  liouse- 
hunting  this  very  day.” 

“ Yes,  do,  Betty,”  said  my  mother ; “ and  watch 
him  when  you  tell  him — see  if  he  is  surprised  and 
vexed.  And,  Betty  my  child,  you  have  such  a 
plain  old-fu.shioned  way,  you  seem  so  much  older 
than  you  really  are,  and  the  doctor  and  you  have 
alway.s  been  such  good  friends,  he  may  confide  to 
you — ” 

“Excuse  me,  mamma,”  I said,  running  to  the 
door.  “ I’m  sine  I hear  the  vegetable  man,  and  I 
must  see  about  luncheon  before  I go.” 

Away  I ran  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  I could 
go,  and  rapped  upon  the  door  of  tlie  doctor’s 
study. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  already  had  his  hat 
in  iris  hand  and  his  overcoat  on  his  arm.  He 
put  both  of  them  aside,  and  w ith  gentle  cordial- 
ity bade  me  come  over  to  the  open  fire. 

“For  the  air  is  cliill,  Miss  Betty,”  he  said, 
“ though  we  arc  getting  on  toward  April.  1 be- 
lieve— ” 

“ Yes,”  I said,  and  ru.shed  immediately  into  tlie 
subject  in  hand.  “ I will  not  detain  you,  doctor. 
I must  tell  you  that  mamma  has  concluded  to 
move.  I am  going  out  liouse-liunting  to-day.” 

Mamma  ought  to  have  been  there,  for  if  ever 
surprise  amounting  to  consternation  was  depict- 
ed anywhere,  it  was  painted  on  the  doctor’s  face 
at  that  moment. 

“ House-hunting  !”  he  cried.  “ What  the — the 
deuce  w-ould  you  do  such  an  insane  thing  as’  that 
for?  Move!  What  docs  your  mother  want  now? 
Papering?  painting?  kaisomining?  a hanging 
garden  on  the  roof?  a calcium-liglit  in  the  hall? 
a steam  calliope  in  the  parlor?  Tell  me  what 
she  wants,  and  if  it’s  possible  to  accomplish  it 
without  the  aid  of  Aladdin's  lamp  it  shall  be 
done.” 

How  could  I say  that  she  wanted  him  to  mar- 
ry my  sister  Blanche  ? It  made  me  burn  from 
the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet 
to  i-emember  the  conversation  between  mamma 
and  me. 

“ You  are  very  generous,  doctor,”  I said,  “ but 
my  motlier  wants  to  move.  Don’t  you  know  that 
women  are  changeable  sometimes,  and  get  tired 
of  the  one  place  ?” 

“ And  the  one  party  ?”  he  rejoined — “ the  one 
old  fossil  who  b^an  to  hope  he  might  settle 
down  to  certain  surroundings  and  be  liappy  ? 
Are  you  one  of  those  women.  Miss  Betty  ? Do 
you  want  to  leave  your  landlord  ?” 

I knew  that  it  was  nothing  but  a generous  pity 
for  ray  condition  of  mind  and  body  that  made 
him  look  upon  me  with  such  sweet  compassion. 
He  threw  his  gloves  aside,  and  took  both  my 
hands  in  liis  own.  That  was  his  unfortunate 
manner,  his  all  too  friendly  way,  so  easily  mis- 
underetood,  as  I tried  to  persuade  my  mother.  If 
it  had  been  my  beautiful  sister  instead  of  ray 
plain  little  self,  it  might  have  been  thouglit  that 
the  consummation  to  mamma’s  ambition  was 
about  to  be  reached. 

“You  look  already  so  tired!”  he  said.  “Sit 
down  here  in  this  easy-chair,  and  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  to  save  you  from  tlie  awful  fate  of  a 
house-hunter.  Did  you  over  hear  of  Mynheer  Von 
Glilan,  who  every  morning  said,  ‘ I am  the  richest 
merchant  in  Rotierdain’  ? He  came  to  grief, 
my  dear  little  woman,  from  too  much  walking. 
Haven’t  you  cares  enough  upon  your  poor  little 
shoulders  ? If  your  mother  will  move,  why 
don’t  she  go  herself  upon  this  hunt  that  she 
desires  ?" 

“ My  mother  is  never  quite  w'ell,”  I said. 

“ And  your  sister  ?”  he  said. 

“Tliat  would  never  do,”  I replied,  quickly; 
“ she  is  too — ” and  here  1 hesitated. 

“ Too  beautiful,"  he  said,  with  a wry  grimace. 

“ Yes,”  1 exclaimed,  resolving  to  make  one  lit- 


tle struggle  ill  mamma’s  behalf.  “ Don’t  you 
tliink  that  my  sister  is  beautiful.  Dr.  Steele  ?” 

“ Yes,”  he'  said,  with  all  the  vehemence  that 
could  be  required  of  him ; “ too  beautiful  alto- 
gether. I wish  she  was  as  ugly  as  a stone 
fence.” 

A red  flame  leaped  into  his  dark  oheek.  He 
was  certainly  agitated  by  some  unwonted  emo- 
tion. I thought  perhaps  he  loved  her,  but  dis- 
trusted ills  fate  because  of  her  beauty  and  her 
youth.  Who  could  tell?  The  moment  passed 
while  I hesitated,  not  knowing  just  ivhat  to  say 
in  mamma’s  behalf.  If  I only  could  have  gained 
courage  to  ask  him  what  was  the  motive  tliat  he 
spoke  of  to  mamma  upon  that  day  at  the  beach  ; 
but  how  could  I ? It  was  impossible.  I got 
upon  my  feet.  He  picked  up  bis  gloves  and  fol- 
lowed me  out  into  the  hall. 

“ You  must  persuade  your  mother  to  abandon 
this  idea  of  moving,”  he  said,  gently. 

“ Oh.  please,  no !”  I exclaimed.  “ I can  not, 
doctor.  We  must  go.” 

“ I can  not  foree  you  to  stay,”  he  said,  coldly ; 
then  turned  to  his  man  John,  who  watched  liis 
horse  outside.  “Go  get  a bill,”  he  said,  “and 
put  it  upon  tlio  house.” 

“To  let?”  said  John,  ivith  curious  surprise. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  doctor.  “No — for  sale.  I'll 
sell  everything  out,”  he  added,  “ and  go  to  the 
de — desert  of  Sahara.”  Then  he  leaped  into  his 
buggy  and  drove  away,  leaving  me  to  ponder  over 
the  wretched  fmstrations  of  tills  miserable  world. 

Dr.  Sundc  had  lived  twenty  years  at  least  in 
this  dear  old  house,  fur  he  had  often  said  that  he 
came  there  when  a Imy  of  fifteen,  and  lie  could 
not  lie  far  from  fifty  now.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  a widowed  mother  who  had  idoli7.ed  him. 
Wlien  she  had  diet!,  two  years  before,  the  doctor 
had  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  that,  I 
well  rememiier,  seemed  very  attractive  to  mam- 
ma. Our  aiTangcinents  with  him  were  indeed 
very  satisfaetorv.  He  was  generous  to  a fault, 
simple  in  his  tastes,  punctual  in  his  habits.  From 
a boarder  he  had  IxK'ome  a friend,  almost  a bene- 
factor. Had  it  not  been  for  the  beauty  of  Blanche, 
or  the  ambition  of  my  motlier,  or  the  extreme 
warmth  of  the  doctor’s  politeness,  or  perhaps  a 
tenderer  sentiment  of  his  that  he  scarcely  dared 
nourish  for  so  young  and  beautiful  a creature  as 
Blaiiclie — had  it  not  been  for  one  or  all  of  these, 
we  miglit  have  lived  happily  here  for  years.  Now 
we  must  go  adrift  again.  Heaven  knew  where  and 
liow.  I went  out  that  very  afternoon  upon  my 
dreary  quest,  and  grew  sick  at  heart  when  I saw 
tlie  signal  of  misery  and  disintegration  lianging 
at  tlie  doorway:  “I'or  sale.  Inquire  within.”  I 
read  it,  and  acknowledged  to  myself  then  that  the 
deed  was  done.  We  were  houseless,  homeless  wan- 
derers again  ujwn  the  face  of  the  earth.  I wish- 
ed Blanche  were  not  so  very  beautiful;  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better,  as  the  doctor  had  said, 
if  she  had  been  as  ugly  ns  a stone  fence,  wiiatever 
style  of  ugliness  that  might  be.  For,  wherever 
we  went,  my  mother  would  begin  again  plotting, 
mameuvring,  hoping,  fearing,  despairing.  I went 
to  all  the  agents  in  the  iieigliborhood.  I looked 
at  irapossibie  liouses — houses  like  the  doctor’s, 
but  with  rents  that  rcaelieij  to  the  thousands.  1 
found  to  my  blushing  horror  that  we  had  alisohite- 
ly  l^een  living  partly  upon  the  doctor’s  bounty — 
the  rent  we  liad  paid  for  his  house  was  ridicu- 
lously small.  A mere  farcical  sum,  which  he 
miLst  have  known  long  ago.  He  could  not  have 
been  unconscious  of  Jiis  reckless  generosity,  and 
the  advantages  we  were  reaping  from  it.  My 
cheeks  tingled  with  every  new  knowledge  I gain- 
ed, but  my  chief  sorrow  lay  in  the  fact  that  we 
could  no  longer  go  on  living  in  the  old  blissfully 
ignorant  way.  The  doctor  could  afford  it,  seem- 
ed rather  to  enjoy  it,  and  I had  no  longer  tliat  in- 
domitable spirit  that  chafes  under  even  a suspect- 
ed obligation.  If  that  spirit  had  ever  existed,  it 
had  long  ago  oozed  out  of  my  weary  toes,  and  ev- 
ery aching  joint  in  my  Ixxly. 

But  it  was  uscles.s  to  mourn  over  lost  happi- 
ness. The  only  thing  to  do  now  was  to  get  a 
liouse  within  our  means  and  live  in  it.  I resolved 
to  spare  my  people  all  the  misery  tliat  I could, 
and  let  them  enjoy  their  last  days  at  the  dear, 
comfortable,  i-oomy,  sunshiny,  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten house  of  tlie  doctor’s.  It  was  necessary  to 
prepare  them  a little  for  the  plunge  downward 
they  were  to  take.  Mamma  was  the  only  one  tliat 
suffered  in  tlie  anticipation.  Fred  was  at  that 
iiappy  period  of  a male  existence  wlien  the  “ ma- 
lious  miscliief’  of  a boy  begins  to  merge  in  tlie 
“ rackets”  of  adolescent  youth.  He  was  absorbed 
in  the  tmnsition — didn’t  care  what  kind  of  a shel- 
ter I secured,  so  long  as  it  would  serve  the  ne- 
cessity for  sufficient  sleep  to  tide  him  over  from 
day  to  day. 

Blanche  was  still  less  interested.  She  laughed 
to  scorn  all  my  efforts  to  prepare  her  pride,  and 
begged  of  me  not  to  borrow  trouble.  Once  in  a 
while  she  bade  me  to  remember  that  she  was  not 
an  absolute  drone  in  the  hive,  and  had  her  own 
schemes  for  our  mutual  advancement.  I shud- 
dered when  the  conversation  took  this  turn,  for 
she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  consequent- 
ly there  were  more  matrimonial  rocks  ahead. 

Poor  mamma  began  to  look  gray  and  old,  and 
took  double  doses  of  her  nervous  medicine.  Her 
con’ktant  recurrence  to  that  day  at  the  sea-shore 
made  the  bleak  winds  of  March  seem  to  i>e  beat- 
ing about  my  ears  like  pitiless  waves  against  a 
ship  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  her  haggard 
and  anxious  surveillance  of  every  movement  of 
the  doctor’s  drove  me  at  last  to  securing  a house. 
It  was  a coffin-shaped  building  that  savored  of 
sewer  gas  a little,  and  of  mould  and  mildew  very 
much  more;  the  paper  was  hanging  from  the 
walls ; the  ceilings  were  cracked  and  dangerously 
bulgy;  cobwebs  fantastically  festooned  it  from 
the  draughty  garret  to  the  gloomy  kitchens  down 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  was  unliandy,  dis- 
mal to  desolation,  on  the  damp  and  shady  side  of 
the  street,  and  had  the  uncanny  reputation  of  late- 
ly being  occupied  by  a clairvoyant  who  had  nev- 
er come  back  from  one  of  his  trances.  But  the 


agent  spoke  vaguely  of  repaiifc^d  it  wm  aW 
lutely  the  only  house  in  the  wkAiajeilxioHg  S J 
seemed  available  to  our  fami^  ' 

There  was  a final  humiliation  to  - 

rity  was  demanded  for  the  rent.  i 

body  to  ask  it  from  but  the  doctor. 
think  he  might  be  so  glad  to  get  rid 
this  would  seem  a trifling  favor.  For 
after  the  first  shock,  had  appeared  to  bH^K 
resigned  to  the  idea  of  our  separation.  Hi^S 
yet  hung  upon  liis  liands;  it  was  neither  let  nw 
sold ; but  the  diK-tor  went  upon  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the  rise  or 
fall  of  real  e.siate. 

March  liapfiened  to  be  going  out  as  a lion  on 
the  day  that  I secured  the  house.  The  hesveni 
opened,  the  rain  fell,  and  beat  upon  my  defense- 
less  bead,  thkt  had  ached  and  ached  for  many  t 
day.  I had  almost  lived  in  the  streets  for  the 
previous  fortnight,  and  ought  to  have  grown  accus. 
tomed  to  my  nomadic  miseries.  But  they  seemed 
to  culminate  in  iny  final  success,  and  when  the 
agent  handl'd  me  over  a document  which  he  said 
would  secure  me  the  house  if  properly  signed,  a 
cold  shudder  went  to  the  marrow  of  my  bonw, 
and  I felt  as  if  it  was  my  deatli-warrant. ' I sug! 
gered  home,  resolved  to  imve  done  with  the  whole 
torture  that  day,  and  found  a moneyed-looking 
person  on  the  door-step  anxious  to  negotiate  with 
the  doctor  about  his  property.  This  was  the  last 
turn  to  tlie  thumb-screw,  but  I hastened  to  the 
doctor’s  study  and  asked  him  bis  price. 

“ A liiindred  thousand  dollars,  cash  down !" 
shouted  the  doctor,  without  even  tuniiiig  his  head. 

I thought  I had  misunderstood  him.  I was  so 
faint  and  weary  that  every  voice  I heard  went 
humming  in  my  ears  like  a spent  bell. 

“ I beg  your  pai-don,  doctor,”  I faltered:  “what 
did  you  say  ?” 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me,  got  upon  his  feet, 
and  reached  me  just  as  it  seemed  to  me  I could 
no  longer  stand.  He  carried  me  to  an  easy-chair, 
undid  my  bonnet  strings,  dropped  some  liquid  in 
a little  glass,  and  pushing  back  my  head,  pouied 
it  down  my  throat 

The  liell  rang  loudly.  The  party  at  the  door 
had  waited  all  this  time  to  know  the  price  of  the 
house. 

“ Tell  him  I’ve  changed  my  mind,”  said  the 
doctor.  “ Take  the  bill  down,  John,  and  tel)  Him 
Betty’s  mother  to  step  down  here  at  once.” 

“ Y’oiir  daughter  is  very  ill,”  he  said,  as  poor 
mamma  came  into  the  study.  “She  must  be 
put  to  lied  immediately.  I w ill  carry  her  up  the 
stairs.” 

My  poor  mother,  who  could  never  restrain  her- 
self, burst  into  a pas.sion  of  tears  and  reproaches. 

“ It  i.s  all  yoiir  fault,”  she  cried  to  the  doctor. 
“If  you  had  not  trifled  so  n ith  Blanche,  and  art- 
ually  told  me  that  day  at  the  beach  that  you 
cared  for  my  daugliter,  and  had  a motive  in  in. 
vitiiig  us  to  go  there,  and  tiien  thrown  her  over 
ill  such  a humiliating  way,  things  would  never 
have  come  to  this  pass.” 

But  tlie  doctor  had  already  picked  me  up  in 
his  arms  and  started  for  the  stairway,  my  poor 
motlier  stumbling  after  him. 

“ I did  care  for  your  daughter,  madam,”  said 
the  doctor,  in  a clear  ringing  voice  that  might 
have  been  heard  upon  the  house-top,  “and  will 
care  for  her  to  my  dying  day,  and  my  motive  has 
always  been  to  make  her  care  for  me;  but  it  is 
your  daughter  Betty  that  I love,  you  blind  and 
foolish  woman,  and  not  your  beautiful  Blanche.” 

I felt  his  rough  beard  graze  my  chin,  his  lips 
touch  mine,  in  the  twilight  of  the  upper  hail,  and 
then  I sank  away  into  paradise.  When  I came 
hack  to  the  world  again  I was  lying  in  my  mo- 
ther's bed  in  the  second-story  back  room  of  the 
dear  old  house  of  the  doctor’s.  I must  have  lin- 
gered a long  time  in  that  queer  and  sliadowy  land 
to  which  I had  drifted  on  that  last  wonderful  day 
of  my  dreary  house-hunting.  A soft  balmy  air 
floated  in  at  the  top  of  the  window  that  looked 
over  the  old-fashioned  garden ; the  thick  knobby 
old  lilac-tree  must  have  been  bursting  into  bloom, 
for  the  faint  sweet  fragrance  reached  me  where 
I lay ; the  tulip  bed  must  have  been  one  Maze  of 
color.  My  mother  sat  in  a low  chair  by  my  bw- 
side  with  her  prayer-book  in  her  hand.  But  she 
looked  younger  by  ten  years  than  when  I had 
seen  her  lust.  Poor  dear  woman ! she  was  re- 
concileil  to  my  struggle  with  life  and  death,  so 
long  as  more  iiiqxirtant  matters  had  becndoul^ 
less  comfortably  settled.  But  she  was  overjoyed 
to  find  that  1 was  there  again.  Poor  mamma 
had  always  de|)ended  so  upon  me,  and  loved  me 
well  ill  her  own  way  Now  it  seemed  that  she 
almost  loved  me  in  another  way  too,  as  she  did 
her  beautiful  Blanche.  Amid  her  tears  and  sroi 
she  began  to  twist  some  wisps  of  liair  upon  my 
forehead  into  curls,  and  arrange  the  blue  bows 
that  decorated  mv  night  robe.  . , 

“Tliank  God,”’she  said,  “for  all  his 
My  dear,  dear  child,  compose  yourself.  Hctt. , 
be'fore  the  doctor  comes — he  has  forbidden  any 
excitement,  any  confusion — but,  my  darling,  .TO 
must  know — it  is  necessary,  if  is  right, 
should  know,  and  perhaps  it  will  do  you  . 
ought  to,  I’m  sure : it  has  sustained  me  ihrougn 
all  these  weary  weeks — Betty,  my  lo'^i  ‘ 
ling,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  it  was 
the  doctor  admired,  it  was  you  that  the  oc 
spoke  about  at  the  beach,  and  his  motive 
perfectly  honorable  and  creditable.  I m ^ur 
I’d  onlv  known  it  all  this  trouble  might  i 
been  saved.  But  it’s  recognized  now  by  ever  - 
bodv.  He  openly  acknowledged  it  the  day 
you'fell  ill.  and  I must  say  he  has  acted  up  » 
ever  since.”  i - 

“ Who  are  you  talking  to,  mamma  ? 
voice  at  the  door.  “ Has  Betty  come  to  • 

And  in  ran  my  beautiful  sister.  ^ tc 
tears,  but  they  fell  from  her 
upon  my  sunken  cheeks  and  wasted  « 

fell  in  torrents;  and  although  she  was  ■ . 

careful  of  her  clothes,  she  flung  heraeli  ny  . 
bedside,  rumpling  all  the 
outrrdlous  spring  outfit.  S**  lookflfl  Iw* 
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in  porcelain.  Slie  was  a luinilred  times  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  No  woiidei'  m_v  mother  was 
80  astonished.  It  seemed  a miracle  that  the  doc- 
tor had  not  a motive  almut  Blanche.  And  my 
beautiful  sister  also  loved  me  in  her  own  way. 
She  had  determined  to  save  me  from  what  she 
considered  an  imraolution. 

“You  mustn’t  talk,  Betty,”  she  said,  “and  we 
mustn’t  talk  to  you  any  more  than  we  can  possi- 
bly help.  You’ve  been  very  ill,  dear,  and  we’ve 
been  wild  about  you.  The  doctor  has  gone  about 
like  a ghost,  and  we’ve  followed  him  around  like 
phantoms.  I must  say  I think  a great  deal  of 
the  doctor ; he’s  a very  nice,  splendid  man  in  a 
great  many  ways.  But  you  needn’t  marry  him, 
Betty,  when  you  get  well,  unless  you  want  to.  I 
know  how  queer  you  are  about  these  things — how 
you’d  hate  to  marry  him  if  you  didn’t  just  wor- 
ship the  ground  he  walked  on;  atid  yet  you’d 
feel  badly  about  the  rest  of  us.  And  I want  to  tell 
you  as  quick  as  I can,  before  he  comes  in,  that 
you  needn’t  think  of  anybody  but  yoni-self  any 
more.  You’ve  worn  yourself  out  for  us  about  long 
enough.  I’m  engaged  to  Fitz-Edward  Smythe, 
and  only  waiting  for  you  to  gel  well  to  marry 
him.” 

“ Oh,  Blanche !”  I gasped ; for  the  young  man 
was  little  better  than  a poodle-dog. 

“ I’m  fond  of  him,  Betty  ; I am  indeed  !”  she 
exclaimed ; and  she  really  looked  as  if  she  meant 
what  she  said.  “ I actually  love  him.  He’ll  do 
anything  in  the  world  I tell  him  to  do,  and  we 
shall  have  a most  elegant  time  together,  because 
bis  money  is  all  his  own,  and  I can  help  him  take 
care  of  it,  and  show  him  how  to  really  enjoy  it 
in  a proper  way.  There  will  be  money  enough 
for  us  all.  You  and  mamma  and  Fred  are  to 
live  with  me,  and  it’s  all  arranged  between  Fitz- 
Edward  and  myself  that  my  family  is  to  be  held 
in  the  greatest  consideration.  I’d  have  been  bur- 
ied alive  with  your  doctor,  and  any  one  that  mar- 
ries him  will  be  worse  than  a door-mat. — Oh, 
goodness  gracious  me !” 

For  the  doctor  walked  softly  in,  with  a big 
bunch  of  roses  in  his  hand.  Blanche  slipped 
out  the  door,  my  mother  noiselessly  followed  her, 
and  I was  left  alone  with  my  benefactor. 

The  roses  fell  out  of  his  hand.  He  scanned 
me  at  first  with  the  eye  of  a physician.  He  felt 
my  pulse,  my  forehead,  my  hands,  my  feet ; he 
watched  me  for  fully  ten  minutes,  his  face  soft- 
ening the  while  from  the  .^Esculapian  rigidity  to 
an  ineffable  tenderness. 

At  last  he  took  a long  breath,  and  seating  him- 
self in  my  mother’s  chair,  he  pushed  back  his 
hair  from  his  forehead.  I could  see  how  gray  it 
had  grown.  I could  see  the  lines  in  his  face.  I 
held  out  both  my  hands  to  him. 

“You  would  have  been  very  sorry,”  I whisper- 
ed, “ if  I had  not  come  back  to  you  ?” 

The  strong  hands  trembled  that  closed  about 
my  own.  He  put  his  head  down  upon  the  pillow 
beside  me.  “ Betty,”  he  said,  “ I think  I should 
have  gone  and  got  some  dynamite  and  blown  the 
whole  property  and  its  owner  into  fragments.” 

His  eyes  still  devoured  my  face.  I sighed  un- 
easily, and  pulled  the  blue  bow  off  my  night  robe 
and  began  to  smooth  back  the  hair  that  my  fool- 
ish mother  had  tried  to  curl. 

“ I wish  I had  ever  been  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  pretty,”  I said. 

The  doctor  picked  up  one  of  his  roses  that  lay 
scattered  about  the  counterpane,  and  putting  it 
upon  my  breast,  he  said,  in  his  old  tender  way, 

“ ‘ Go,  lovely  rose. 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 
That  now  she  knows. 

When  I resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be.’  ” 

Mrs.  Frank  McCarthy. 


THE  CINCINNATI  DRAMATIC 
FESTIVAL. 

Being  the  first  dramatic  festival  ever  institu- 
ted on  so  large  a scale  in  this  country,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Dramatic  Festival,  which  began  on  the 
30th  of  April,  is  directing  to  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West  the  eyes  of  every  other  city  of  the  United 
States.  Not  the  cities  only,  but  the  towns  and 
villages,  are  interested  in  its  progress,  of  each 
step  of  which  the  Associated  Press  dispatches 
keep  them  well  informed,  while  the  rosy  dawn  of 
a general  dramatic  revival  that  seems  about  to 
visit  this  country  lends  to  the  enterprise  its  smile. 
Comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  cost- 
liness and  beauty  of  the  opera-houses  or  theatres 
recently  erected  in  many  towns  that  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  honor  of  being  metropolises — 
towns,  for  example,  like  Northampton,  Ma.<8achu- 
setts,  long  famous  for  its  natural  charms — and 
amateur  entertainments  similar  to  those  organ- 
ized in  New  York  by  the  ladies  of  the  Bartholdi 
Dramatic  Committee  are  sure  to  be  successful. 
Ever  since  the  early  days  of  Pinafore,  when 
church  choirs  transformed  themselves  into  pri- 
vate or  public  theatrical  companies  to  act  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  play  and  sing  Mr.  Sullivan’s  music,  re- 
calling the  times  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  choristers  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  robes  of  silk  and 
satin,  appeared  in  secular  dramas  in  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth’s chapel  and  in  various  royal  houses,  with 
such  intelligence  as  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  troupes  of  actors  in  London,  the  signs  of 
this  approaching  dramatic  era  have  been  obvious 
enough,  and  the  Cincinnati  Festival  will  doubtless 
accelerate  iu  coming  as  much  as  it  has  gained 
an  impetus  from  it  in  advance. 

For,  Uie  spirit  with  which  our  Ohioan  brothers 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  this  artistic  enter- 
prise is  resolute  and  pervasive.  Everybody  who 
has  a hand  in  it,  no  matter  how  hurabie,  is  trans- 
figured by  his  environment.  Even  the  man  em- 
ployed  to  provide  the  calcium  lights  is  called  by 
the  local  newspapers  an  “ artist” ; and  “ as  a pre- 
hnnnary  to  the  display  to  be  inaugurated  the  com- 
mg  wwk,’’  an  old  Cincinn.'iti  actor  is  announced 
tiVv  Grand  Opera-house  a lecture  on 

The  Drama,  and  its  Influence.”  Nor  is  this  the 
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only  preliminary.  A Cincinnati  publishing  house 
has  issued  a cheap  popular  edition  of  the  six  plays 
to  be  acted,  with  critical  introductions,  marginal 
notes,  and  glossaries  to  each  play,  the  whole  ed- 
ited with  judicious  intelligence;  and  a leading 
Cincinnati  newspaper  is  printing  a series  of 
“ Shakspoare  Studies,”  in  which  those  dramas  of 
the  mighty  playwright  that  are  to  be  put  on  the 
Festival  stage  receive  learned  and  thoughtful  at- 
tention. One  of  the  latest  of  these  disqui.sitions 
is  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  personal  character 
of  Hamlet’s  mother  from  the  attacks  made  by 
“ the  fury  of  her  ill-conditioned  son.”  Even 
the  shoe-dealers  share  the  enthusiasm.  One  of 
them,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  certain  cel- 
ebrated actresses,  advertises  an  “elegant  stock 
of  ladies’  slippers;  the  names  of  the  latest  nov- 
elties are  Mile.  Rhea,  Clara  Morris,  Mary  Ander- 
son.” 

These  things  are  significant.  The  noblest  tri- 
umphs of  dramatic  genius  in  Athens,  when  the 
citizens,  high  and  low,  crowded  to  witness  the 
dramas  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  were  al- 
ways popular  festivals ; and  it  was  at  the  popu- 
lar festivals  that  followed  the  advent  of  peace  and 
liberty  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  that  the 
revival  of  the  drama  in  England  began.  The  very 
nature  and  impulse  of  the  drama  is  to  make  its 
appeal  to  the  people — to  the  people  collectively, 
to  all  classes  together;  to  widen  the  horizon  of 
their  thoughts  and  feelings;  to  awaken  in  them 
emotions  which  the  hum-drum  round  of  daily  ex- 
istence floes  not  stir,  and  thus  to  give  them  plea- 
sure which  otherwise  they  could  not  experience. 
Consequently  the  people  have  always  liked  the 
drama,  and  it  was  this  natural  affection  that  the 
clever  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  took  advantage 
of  in  establishing  those  dramatic  representations 
of  the  life  of  Chriot  which  were  known  as  Mys- 
teries ; and  this  natural  affection  it  is  that  the 
Catholic  Chorch  still  lakes  solicitous  cognizance 
of  in  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  celebrations 
at  her  altars.  The  severity  of  the  Puritan  spirit 
naturally  was  directed  toward  the  drama,  as 
toward  every  other  representative  of  the  fine 
arts,  inside  of  the  church  e<lifice  and  outside  of 
it — toward  painting,  toward  sculpture,  toward 
music,  toward  architecture,  toward  poetry — and 
the  drama,  in  childish  spite,  tried  to  shock 
the  Puritan  spirit  by  becoming  as  licentious 
as  the  licentious  courts  of  James  and  the  two 
Charleses  would  permit.  But  John  Milton, 
sturdy  Puritan  though  he  was,  went  to  the  thea- 
tre when  the  plays  suited  him ; and  Martin  Lu- 
ther, sturdy  reformer  though  he  was,  encouraged 
his  friend  the  Elector  Maurice  to  establish  an 
opera.  Our  Cincinnati  brothers  seem  to  believe 
that  since  man  has  a natural  affection  for  dra- 
matic representations,  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to 
guide  that  instinct  in  a wise  direction.  Accord- 
ingly, they  have  made  a beginning  by  organizing 
a grand  Shakspearean  revival.  Next  year  doubt- 
less they  will  continue  their  undertaking  by  treat- 
ing us  to  something  modern,  but  not  less  sterling. 

li.  W.  Sheldon. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  PARK. 

The  career  of  Mr.  James  Park,  Jun.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  which  closed  so  peacefully 
on  the  21st  of  April,  at  the  end  of  sixty-three 
years,  is  one  of  which  his  native  city  may  well 
be  proud.  The  pioneer  of  steel  manufacture  in 
the  United  States,  he  lived  to  see  his  infant  in- 
dustry grow  to  stalwart  maturity,  battling  its 
way  to  recognition  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
In  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  his  business 
Mr.  Park  performed  much  hard  work.  The 
greatest  care  was  exercised  in  making  new  ex- 
periments or  improvements,  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  always  go  through  new  boilers,  about  to  be  put 
lip,  with  a candle,  and  thoroughly  inspect  them  be- 
fore he  would  allow  fire  to  be  put  under  them. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  firm  recovered  from 
their  early  struggles,  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
their  first  profitable  year,  the  book-keeper  brought 
in  a balance  sheet  showing  they  had  made  some 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  there  were  great  hopes 
for  the  future. 

To-day  the  Black  Diamond  Steel- Works  have 
the  largest  capacity  for  crucible  steel  in  the 
world,  two  of  the  largest  open-hearth  furnaces, 
and  the  largest  steam-hammer  in  the  United 
States,  while  their  business  is  conducted  through 
five  branch  houses  and  more  than  a dozen  out- 
side agencies. 


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

THE  THERMOMETER  AS  A HEALTH- 
MEASURER. 

In  a last  year’s  number  of  a popular  health 
journal  may  be  found  an  article  on  “Mining  in 
Hot  Places,”  the  Comstock  Mine  in  Nevada  being 
meant.  In  this  article,  which  was  quoted  from 
a Western  journal,  I came  across  the  following 
statement:  “The  temperature  of  the  blood  is 
about  98°  F. ; therefore,  when  a man  remains  in 
a hot  place  for  an  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  his 
blood  and  his  whole  bodv  become  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  115°,  120°,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  temperature  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  at 
work.” 

This  statement  is  given  without  a word  of  com- 
ment by  the  editor  of  the  popular  journal  in  ques- 
tion, who  writes  A.M.  and  M.D.  after  his  name. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  readers,  and  also  my  own, 
are  acquainted  with  a fact  in  physiology  of  which 
the  learned  health  journal  editor  has  perhaps 
never  heard — the  fact,  namely,  that  the  healthy 
human  body  preserves  nearly  the  same  temper- 
ature everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  in  the  hottest  mine  or  upon  the  coldest 
arctic  iceberg,  and  that  a slight  departure  from 
that  standard  heat,  whether  produced  by  expos- 
ure or  by  disease,  means  the  speedy  death  of  the 
sufferer. 

What  is  this  standard  heal  of  the  human  body  ? 


what  is  the  source  and  degree  of  this  natural  ani- 
mal heat  ? Its  source  is  the  oxidation  or  burning 
of  the  food  taken  into  the  system.  The  food  is 
consumed  as  in  a fire,  only  far  more  slowly,  but 
with  about  an  equal  disengagement  of  beat  as  the 
lesult.  Throw  a sugared  almond  into  the  fire: 
it  will  burn  longer  probably  than  you  would 
think,  some  two  or  three  minutes,  throwing  out 
a considerable  volume  of  flame.  In  the  human 
body  the  sugar,  starch,  and  oil  of  the  almond  will 
give  out  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  during 
the  process  of  assimilation,  which  may  last  many 
hours.  Pait  of  this  beat  is  converted  into  force, 
part  is  radiated.  The  total  amount  of  heat  ra- 
diated by  a healthy  human  body  is  estimated  as 
equal,  on  the  average,  to  that  of  two  burning 
candles.  Ten  persons  sitting  in  a room,  that  is 
to  say,  would  warm  it  as  much  as  twenty  candles 
in  the  same  time. 

The  degree  of  this  heat,  as  indicated  by  the 
temperature  of  the  blood,  varies  with  different 
animals  and  classes  of  animals,  but  for  each  kind 
and  individual  it  remains  very  nearly  the  same. 
Birds  are  the  warmest-bloodetl ; their  animal  heat 
ranges  fiom  106°  to  111°  F.  The  temperature 
of  mammals  lies  between  equally  narrow  limits ; 
that  of  the  porpoise  is  97°,  of  the  horse  99°,  and 
of  the  ass  and  the  hare  100°.  On  this  point  the 
cat  and  the  rat  are  in  complete  accord,  having 
each  a vital  temperature  of  102°.  The  sheep, 
the  goat,  and  the  sea-cow  have  the  warmest  blood 
of  all  the  mammals,  its  heat  reaching  104°.  But 
how  small  is  this  range,  especially  iu  view  of  the 
immense  difference  iu  the  natures,  habits,  and 
surroundings  of  the  different  animals  I have 
named ! 

The  temperature  of  the  human  body  has  been 
studied  with  great  care.  Its  average  height  was 
first  determined  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Brechet. 
In  health,  as  measured  by  an  accurate  thermom- 
eter placed  in  the  armpit,  it  is  98.6°  F.,  or  37°  C. 
The  actual  heat  of  the  blood  is  about  1°  F.  high- 
er than  this.  The  differences  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  different  individuals  are  extremely 
small,  1°  or  2°  F.  The  spontaneous  variations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  same  individual  during 
health  are  also  slight,  seldom  as  much  us  one  de- 
gree in  the  course  of  a day.  Two  or  thi-ee  degrees 
is  the  utmost  range  for  health.  Any  range  lower 
than  97.2°  or  higher  than  99.6°  (in  the  axilla)  is 
very  suspicious ; nioi-e  than  this  means  disease  ; a 
little  mure  means  danger;  still  a little  more  de- 
rangement of  the  natural  beat  means  death.  In 
the  lai'gc  hospital  practice  of  Dr.  Wunderlich  the 
lowest  teraperatuie  among  severe  cases  which  yet 
recovered  was  92.3°.  At  the  other  extreme,  there 
is  no  record  of  a life  which  has  survived  a blood 
temperature  of  113°.  So  delicate  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  flame  that  we  call  life ! 

It  is  by  the  clinical  thermometer  that  we  study 
the  movement  of  these  teinperaturas  from  the 
normal  standard  of  health  upward  or  downward 
to  disease.  The  instrument  forewarns  us  of  the 
danger  and  describes  it ; a barometer  of  health, 
it  is  one  that  is  so  easily  used,  and  in  its  simpler 
indications  so  easily  understood,  that  it  should  be 
familiar  in  every  family.  Far  more  clearly  than 
the  barometer  foretells  the  weather  does  the  clin- 
ical thermometer  warn  us  of  the  approach  or  fore- 
tell the  close  of  the  storm  of  disease  iu  the  mi- 
crocosm of  the  human  system. 

The  instrument  as  made  by  the  best  makers, 
as  by  John  Tagliabue,  of  New  York,  is  gradu- 
ated by  tenths  of  a degree  from  95°  to  110°  F. 
— an  extreiuer  range  of  figures,  I hope,  than  any 
of  my  readers  will  ever  be  called  on  to  note  at 
the  bedside  of  a loved  one.  And  what  are  the  in- 
dications, for  better  or  for  worse,  of  the  At/t/ei- 
nietei-,  or  health-indicator,  as  the  clinical  ther- 
mometer might  properly  be  called  ? 

1.  The  stiindard  of  health  being  a temperature 
of  98.6°  F.,  a constant  tcmfierature,  or  one  thot 
varies  in  health  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a 
degree  either  way  from  this  jiorm  in  the  same 
individual,  is  a proof  of  a sound  constitution. 

2.  And  conversely,  “mobility  of  temperature 
under  the  action  of  external  influences  is  a sign 
of  some  diseased  eondition”  (Wunderlich). 

3.  A natural  temperatui-e  does  not  prove  health, 
though  it  is  a presumption  of  health.  But  as  I 
have  said,  any  variation  from  the  normal  temper- 
ature that  exceeds  two  degrees,  either  upward  or 
downward,  is  to  be  taken  as  almost  certainly 
meaning  disease ; while  temperatures  above  108° 
or  below  92°  F.  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
fatal. 

4.  Each  and  every  disease  that  is  well  marked 
in  its  course  and  symptoms — that  is,  tifpica/,  in 
scientific  phrase — produces  in  each  of  its  stages 
its  own  effects  upon  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
and  gives,  therefore,  numbers  that  may  be  figured 
in  curves  which  are  characteristic  of  the  particular 
disease. 

These  latter  details  are  for  the  ph)-8ician  to 
record  and  study ; they  are  too  complex  for  de- 
scription here.  But  any  other  person — even  the 
patient  himself,  unless  a child — can  make  the  pre- 
liminary observations  of  which  I speak,  and  the 
nurse  should  khow  how  to  make  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  physician.  Even  a single  observa- 
tion with  the  clinical  thermometer  will  tell  us 
whether  the  patient  is  really  ill.  Two  or  three 
observations  will  inform  us  what  the  kind  of  dan- 
ger is,  and  will  sometimes  determine  the  probable 
mildness  or  severity  of  an  attack.  In  most  fam- 
ilies illness  is  threatened,  at  least,  not  infi-equent- 
ly,  and  it  is  of  great  service  to  be  able  to  know 
promptly  whether  to  send  for  the  doctor  or  not. 
The  general  rule  on  the  poin^  subject  of  course 
to  slight  modification  for  the  individual,  is  to  call 
medical  aid  if  the  temperature  rises  above  101° 
or  falls  below  97°. 

6.  Influences  which  do  not  disturb  the  temper- 
ature of  the  healthy  derange  that  of  the  sick. 
The  occurrence  of  abnormal  temperatures  in  per- 
sons who  have  been  previously  healthy  points  to 
the  existence  of  disease.  The  thermometer  in- 
dicates, for  instence,  the  existence  of  tuberculosis 
by  evening  elevations  of  three  or  four  degrees. 


Such  in  brief  is  the  clinical  thermometer,  the 
most  recent  and  one  of  the  most  important  ap- 
pliances that  medical  science  has  given  us.  Its 
use  requires  intelligence,  but  no  special  skill.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  handle  the  instrument  care- 
fully, to  keep  it  dry  and  clean,  and  in  using  it  to 
leave  it  in  the  closed  arm-pit  for  not  less  than 
four  minutes.  Read  the  result  carefully  and 
promptly,  and  note  it  down  nt  once,  with  the  day 
and  hour,  for  the  use  of  the  physician.  A per- 
manent record  of  the  temperatures  of  each  child 
should  also  be  kept  from  infancy.  It  will  prove 
serviceable  to  the  physician,  and  will  form  a part 
of  the  physiological  Lstory  of  the  child. 

Titus  Munson  Goan. 


THE  GREAT  CYCLONE. 

The  awful  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which  on 
Sunday,  April  22,  swept  over  Mi.ssissippi,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina,  leaving  ruin  and  devastation 
in  its  track,  was  one  of  the  most  extended  and 
destructive  cyclones  ever  known  in  this  country. 
Between  tw'o  and  three  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
and  nearly  a thousand  persons  were  injured. 

The  towns  of  Wesson  and  Beauregard,  iu  Mis- 
sissippi, suffered  more  severely  than  any  other 
places  in  the  track  of  the  cyclone.  At  the  former 
town  the  first  signal  of  the  iippnraching  storm 
was  noticed  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Dark  and  low-lying  clouds  euvclojied  everything 
in  gloom,  and  a few  minutes  later  the  cyclone 
burst  upon  the  inhabitants.  Houses  and  other 
buildings  were  swept  away  in  an  instant,  and 
their  fragmenU  blown  and  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection. The  loss  of  life  was  very  large,  and  the 
destruction  of  property  is  estimated  at  many 
thousand  dollars.  Hardly  a vestige  marks  the 
site  of  the  village  of  B^iiregard.  The  entire 
town  was  swept  away,  and  the  surrounding  val- 
leys were  strewn  with  twisted  and  splintercil  tim- 
bers. Human  beings,  freight-cars,  houses,  and 
live  stock  were  whirled  through  the  air  with 
frightful  velocity.  The  total  loss  of  property  in 
the  two  towns  will  aggregate,  it  is  said,  f 300,<iO0. 

Many  sad  stories  are  related  of  the  de.struc- 
tion  of  life  and  pioperty  outside  of  the  towns. 
Hundreds  of  farm-houses,  hundreds  of  small  cab- 
ins, were  swept  away,  and  their  inmates  killed  or 
wounded.  In  the  picture  on  our  first  page  our 
artist,  who  has  witnessed  similar  storms  in  the 
South,  has  endeavored  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
awful  scenes  that  accompanied  this  cyclone — the 
blackness  of  the  air,  illuminated  by  terrific  flashes 
of  lightning,  the  flying  debris  of  buildings,  fences, 
and  trees,  the  utter  helplessness  of  humanity  in 
the  wild  uproar  and  tumult  of  the  elements. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  EXHIBITION. 

Something  very  novel  and  interesting  in  the 
way  of  an  exhibition  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the 
.Society  of  American  Taxidermists,  held  this  week 
at  Lyric  Hall  in  this  city.  The  object  of  the  so- 
ciety is  to  improve  the  quality  of  taxidermy,  both 
for  ornamental  and  scientific  purposes,  and  raise 
it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  The  present  exhibi- 
tion, the  third  held  by  the  society  since  its  or- 
ganization, is  by  far  the  best  exposition  of  the 
possibilities  of  taxidermy  which  has  been  opened 
to  the  public.  The  display  is  arranged  under 
twelve  heads,  comprising  groups  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  single  specimens,  ani- 
mals grotesquely  mounted,  and  articles  for  use  or 
ornament,  such  as  scenes,  medallions,  dead  game, 
etc.  It  affords  a new  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
taxidermy  to  those  who  have  known  it  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  stuffed  cats  and  canaries. 


THE  NEW  ASSAY  OFFICE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mu.  Andrew  Mason,  whom  the  President  has 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Pierre  C.  V'an  Wyck, 
deceased,  as  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Assay  Office  in  New  York,  was  born  May  27,  1829, 
at  New  Milns,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  during  a visit 
of  his  parents  to  their  native  land.  He  was 
brought  up  in  Philadelphia,  his  parents’  adopted 
home,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  graduating  from  the  well- 
known  Central  High  Sk'hool.  For  several  years 
after  leaving  school  he  was  employed  in  the  com- 
mi.ssion  house  of  the  late  General  Robert  Pat- 
terson. In  1850  he  was  appointed  to  a position 
in  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  in  1854,  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  York  Assay  Office,  was 
made  Assistant  Assayer  under  Dr.  John  Torrky, 
for  many  years  Chief  Assayer  of  that  institution. 
Mr.  Mason  has  therefore  been  connected  with  the 
New  York  office  about  twenty-nine  years.  In 
July,  1866,  he  succeeded  the  late  Edward  N. 
Kent  as  Mclter  and  Refiner — a position  which  he 
has  held  up  to  the  present  lime. 

Soon  after  lii.s  appointment  as  Melter  and  Re- 
finer Mr.  Mason  introduced  the  sulphuric  acid 
process  of  separating  gold  from  silver  in  place 
of  the  much  more  costly  nitric  acid  process  in 
use  iu  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  until  then 
— a change  which  has  very  largely  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  operation  to  the  depositors,  and  at 
the  same  time  resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  to  the  government.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  important  service  Congress  in  1874 
voted  him  a special  appropriation  of  f 10,000,  and 
he  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  about  three 
months  to  recruit  his  health,  which  hud  been 
seriously  impaired  by  close  and  long-continued 
application  to  his  public  duties.  Two  yc.-irs  ago 
he  was  commis.sioned,  as  one  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  service  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  .Mint 
affairo,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Carson 
City  Mint — a task  which  ho  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Department.  While  in 
iwn  Francisco,  engaged  on  this  business,  at  tbt 
request  of  the  Mint  officers  he  supervised  t^on- 
troduction  there  of  the  sulphuric  acid  process. 
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“DISARMED!”* 

Bt  miss  betham-edwabds, 

Adthos  or  “ Kittv,”  “ Excuanok  wo  RonsTOt,” 
“Houi>ay8  in  Eabtxbn  FBANor,”  “Db.  Jaoob,” 

“ Tub  Sylveutbiss  ; ob,  tbb  Outoastb,”  btu. 


AitTBtRA  lived  in  two  worlds,  divided  onlv  by 
an  hour  and  a half  of  railway,  yet  unlike  each 
other  as  remote  antipodes.  The  place  she  greet- 
ed so  rapturously  next  day  was  wholly  sad  and 
unlovely.  Instead  of  tossing  waves  and  exhila- 
rating breezes,  a white  town  glittering  along  the 
sea-marge,  and  resting  on  hills  verdurous  even  hi 
November,  she  saw  a picture  as  sordid  as  may  be. 
It  was  certainly  not  London  in  tatters,  but  London 
out  at  elbows — Loudon  shorn  of  its  sable  pomp, 
and  shivering  in  the  thin  garments  of  poor  gen- 
tility. This  townling  within  a town  was  one  of 
those  numerous  suburban  colonies  of  poor  peo- 
ple ashamed  to  be  held  poor.  One  street  of  ill- 
built  little  houses  was  precisely  like  its  fellow. 
There  were  precocious  little  serving-maids  clean- 
ing windows,  gardens  in  front  narrow  as  hearth- 
rugs, clothes  that  would  never  dry  hauging  out  at 
the  back,  and  nothing  in  one  window  that  you  did 
not  see  in  the  next.  Yet  a fire  blazed  on  every 
hearth,  the  cheap  red  curtains  had  a warm  look, 
en  every  sill  was  a flower  or  bird-cage  for  grace. 
As  Arthurs  tripped  along  the  narrow  street  her 
step  became  buoyant,  her  cheek  glowed  with  hap- 
py expectation  as  her  heart  leaped.  She  breathed 
the  air  of  home. 

“ Arthura ! my  own  Arthurs !”  cried  a young 
voice  from  within.  Straightway  the  door  flew 
open,  and  a delicate-looking  boy  of  eleven  was 
almost  throttling  her  with  embraces,  a girl  two 
years  younger  was  clutching  her  gown,  the  young 
mother  followed,  leadings  third,  and  all  was  joy- 
ous commotion.  “You  should  liave  written,  Ar- 
thurs,” began  her  young  step-mother,  affection- 
ately, but  with  a tone  of  melancholy  reproach. 
“ We  have  nothing  fit  to  give  you  for  dinner.” 

“ My  dear  little  Steppie” — her  pet  name  for  a 
step-mother  little  older  than  herself — “ you  must 
not  bewail  the  dinner,  but  be  merry.  I could  not 
tell  you,  because  I did  not  know.  I am  to  have  a 
day’s  holiday  once  a month.  Only  think  of  that !” 
Then  she  kissed  the  little  company  over  and  over 
again — Steppie,  the  boy  Walter,  ^njamine,  and 
her  three-year-old  sister.  “My  own.  own  Ar- 
thura,” cried  Walter,  clinging  to  her,  gazing  up 
into  her  face  as  if  his  very  life  were  there. 
“ Kiss  me  a thou-sund  times,  my  Arthura.” 

Whilst  Steppie  very  carefully  and  admiringly 
disrobed  Arthura,  putting  away  plumed  hat,  rich 
furdoak,  and  silver-handled  umbrella,  little  Ben- 
jaroine’s  face  presented  an  interesting  study. 

First  with  large  eyes,  pale  blue  as  milk  and 
water,  she  inspected  the  muff.  Finding  it  abso- 
lutely and  bopeles.sly  empty,  she  sniffed  gently 
round  the  cloak,  lifting  up  tlie  lappets,  peering 
slyly  into  the  {^ket.s.  Like  the  muff,  they  held 
nothing.  Benjamine  next  glanced  at  the  urn- 
brella.  No  little  parcel  uas  fastened  to  it.  She 
at  last  sadly  and  resignedly  sat  down  by  Arthn- 
ra’s  side.  “ What  t^auciful  things  you  wear 
now  1”  she  said. 

“It  is  my  livery,”  Arthura  answered,  merrily. 
“ Miss  Hermitage's  servants  all  wear  livery — the 
men  powdered  wigs  and  artificial  legs  covered 
with  silk  stockings,  the  women  furs  and  feathers.” 

“Arthura,”  Steppie  cried,  ready  to  shed  tears 
of  mortification,  “ how  can  you  talk  in  that  way 
to  the  poor  children  ?” 

“Would  you  have  them  believe  that  I like 
wearing  a hundred  pounds’  worth  of  clothes 
whilst  they  are  fitted  out  at  the  slop-shop  ?”  Ar- 
thura asked,  with  almost  brutal  frankness. 

“That  reminds  me,”  Steppie  began — “I  am 
very  sorry.  I always  have  something  disagree- 
able to  say  when  vou  come  home.  The  children 
must  have  new  shiies.  I could  not  take  them  to 
church  last  Sunday  because  they  were  so  badly 
shod.” 

Arthura  took  out  her  purse,  and  with  unruffled 
spirits  emptied  its  contents  on  the  table.  There 
were  several  pieces  of  gold,  a number  of  shil- 
lings, and  one  sixpence.  She  picke<i  up  nothing 
but  her  railway  ticket,  and  pushed  the  money  to- 
ward her  step-mother.  “ There,  dear  little  mam- 
ma, I wish  I had  more  to  give  you.” 

Benjamine  crept  up  to  her  mother’s  side. 

“May  I have  the  sixpence  for  the  doll  you 
promised  me  ?”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  cried  Arthura,  overhearing  the  ques- 
tion. “And  give  Walter  something,  and  Baby 
too.  I was  too  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing vou  all  to  tliink  of  presents.” 

“I  hope  you  are  happy*”  asked  Steppie. 

“ As  happy  as  I can  be  away  from  you.  My 
notion  of  perfect  happiness  is  to  have  nothing  to 
do  all  day  but  lie  here  on  the  sofa  with  the  chil- 
dren  jumping  over  me,  and  little  mamma  feeding 
me  with  a spoon.” 

The  children  laughed  immoderately. 

“ How  amusing  you  always  are !”  sighed  Step- 
pie. “ ’Tis  but  a dull  companion  I am  to  the  poor 
children.  I could  cry  sometimes  to  think  how 
dull  I am.”  

“ That  is  an  odd  way  of  trying  to  be  livelier,” 
laughed  Arthura.  “ You  sholild  read  some  funny 
story  that  mak<»  you  laugh  till  the  teara  run 
down.” 

“ Tell  us  such  a story.  Make  mamma’s  tears 
run  down,”  said  Walter. 

“No;  when  we  have  had  dinner  we  will  do 
something  liettcr  than  liave  sUirie.s.  Wait  and 
see,”  replied  Arthura,  looking  mysterious. 

It  was  soon  one  of  the  clock — dinner-time — and 
the  little  maid-of-all-work  having  laid  the  cloth, 
the  party  sat  down.  , „ . 

“A  wretched  dinner  for  you,'  moaned  Steppie. 
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“Now  had  you  come  the  day  before  yesterday, 
you  would  have  dined  off  a hot  joint.” 

The  dinner  was  no  worse  than  it  generally  is 
in  households  where  means  are  straitened  and 
gentility  at  a premium.  But  the  savor  of  home 
was  there.  Arthura,  with  Walter  by  her  side 
1 and  the  rest  of  her  iittle  family  in  sight,  could 
have  swallowed  anything  short  of  ogre’s  fare. 

Grace  said,  and  the  cloth  taken  away,  she 
sprang  up  joyfully.  “ Little  mamma  shall  play 
to  us,  and  we  will  dance,”  she  said — “ dance  mad- 
ly till  we  hear  the  muffin  bell.” 

Dancing  and  muffins!  Each  word  conveyed 
to  the  cliildren’s  minds  the  very  apex  of  enjoy- 
ment. They  knew  not  which  to  enjoy  mostD- 
the  delectation  of  the  moment  or  the  thought  of 
the  pleasure  to  come.  Steppie,  proud  and  hap- 
py to  have  her  one  accomplishment  called  into 
requisition,  sat  down  to  the  piano.  Arthura 
danced  now  with  Walter,  now  with  demure  Ben- 
jamine, now  with  one-syllabled  Baby.  It  was 
wonderful  how  much  contentment  Baby  managed 
to  express  with  her  monosyllables.  All  were  in 
frolicsome  mood.  Even  Steppie  declared  that 
she  was  enjoying  herself. 

“ At  least,  not  enjoying  myself:  I can  not  say 
that  I ever  do  that.  But  I am  enjoying  you,  I 
suppose,  Arthura.” 

The  minutes  flew  by  desperately.  Tliere  was 
the  muffin  bell. 

But  altliough  the  muffin  bell  heralded  tea,  and 
tea  Arthiira’s  departure,  all  kept  up  their  spirits 
till  the  last  moment.  How  could  they  help  it? 
First  of  all,  Arthura,  all  tears,  sighs,  and  depres- 
sion,  acted  the  woe- begone  figure  she  should 
make  entering  Miss  Hermitage’s  drawing-room. 
Then  with  inimitable  mimicry  slie  showed  how,  in 
the  midst  of  her  despondency,  .Miss  Hermitage’s 
pet  parrot  would  shout,  “ Fetch  the  doctor !” 
changing  her  tears  to  laughter.  Lastly,  stunding 
on  the  hearth-rug,  she  acted  alternately  the  pait 
of  Colette,  vinaigrette  in  hand,  offering  consola- 
tion, and  of  herself  utterly  inconsolable,  yet  laugh- 
ing between  her  sobs. 

This  comic  scene  sent  the  children  into  ecsta- 
sies, but  no  time  for  encores ! only  just  enough  to 
hurry  on  hats  and  cloaks  and  catch  the  train. 
Arthura  did,  however,  find  a moment  before  they 
set  out  to  put  her  arms  round  her  step-mother's 
neck  and  whisper, 

“ Of  course,  Steppie,  as  soon  as  papa’s  debts 
arc  paid,  you  shall  be  made  much  more  comfoit- 
able.” 

Then  they  all  started,  prattling  cheerfully  as 
they  made  their  way  thi-ough  the  fog. 

“Tell  me,”  Steppie  said,  as  the  train  came  up. 
“ Nobody  is  uukiud  ? You  are  not  snubbed  and 
flouted  ?” 

Arthura  laughed  merrily. 

“ You  have  never  been  to  court,  little  mamma. 
Everybody  i.s  good  to  the  court  fool,  the  zany.  1 
am  as  the  apple  of  Miss  Hermitage’s  eye.” 

Before  Steppie  had  time  to  remonstrate,  tlie 
train  was  off. 


Valerian  could  gild  refined  gold  and  paint  the 
lily  in  matters  of  enjoyment,  but  how  to  plant 
Miss  Hermitage’s  bower  with  moly  and  amaranth, 
and  shut  out  breaths  from  the  cold  dark  under- 
world of  Shade.s  ? 

Do  what  he  might,  mortal  reminders  would 
come  in  the  iikenes.s  of  such  winter  ailments  as 
flesh  is  heir  to : the  cough  and  catarrh  insepara- 
ble from  age  os  expectant  next  of  kin.  Tbrougli 
the  very  key-holes  these  warning  whispers  con- 
tinued to  make  insinuating  way,  and  curtains 
downier  than  starlings’  nests  failed  to  keep  them 
out. 

“ I suppose,  if  Valerian  can  not  keep  me  well 
in  England,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  the 
Riviera  next  winter,”  she  said  to  Mr.  Constan- 
tine. “But  I find  England  quite  as  amusing, 
and  to  folks  of  our  generation  it  seems  more 
natural  to  live  in  one’s  own  country  ‘ in  spite  of 
the  climate.’  ” 

“ I do  not  think  the  climate  of  a certain  other 
country  we  are  fast  bound  for  will  trouble  us 
much.  Whether  you  will  find  it  amusing  or  no, 
my  poor  Christina,  I can  not  say.” 

“ I am  sure  I do  not  ask  you  to  say.  You  are 
welcome  to  think  w hat  you  please,  and  to  keep 
your  thoughts  a secret,”  retorted  Miss  Hermitage. 
“ I sincerely  hope,  Constantine,  when  I am  as  old 
as  you  are,  I shall  be  less  disagreeable.” 

“ Come,  cousin,  we  won’t  quarrel.  Tottering 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  as  we  both  are,  we 
ought  to  love  each  other  like  turtle-doves.  Still, 
1 make  use  of  the  privilege  of  kinship  to  urge 
on  you — ” 

“ An  odious  privilege,  too.  Am  I in  my  dot- 
age ? Can  not  I do  as  I will  with  my  own  ? J 
know  what  you  are  driving  at.  What  can  it  con- 
cern you  how  I dispose  of  my  money  ?” 

“ Tush,  tush,  my  dear  Christina ! You  can  not 
be  angry  with  your  old  cousin.  I can  have  none 
but  disinterested  motives  in  persuading  you  to 
make  your  will.  It  is  your  duty  as  a citizen.” 

“Well,  have  you  made  yours?”  asked  Hiss 
Hermitage,  brusquely. 

“ Upon  my  honor  I have.  But  as  I have  no- 
thing to  leave,  what  does  it  matter?” 

“ Nothing  to  leave  ? What  an  old  spendthrift ! 
And  your  money  has  been  squandered  on  no  good 
objects — that  I feel  certain  of,”  retorted  Miss 
Hermitage. 

Mr.  Constantine  looked  more  insinuating  than 
ever. 

“ My  dear  Christina,  you  are  not  a child.  You 
know  sometiung  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  I 
may,  then,  blush  for  my  follies  in  your  presence. 
But  it  is  not  the  model  husbands  and  fathers 
that  make  the  world  better,  remember.  It  is  the 
good  citizen,  the  man  of  public  spirit.  I have  at 
least  been  a squanderer  in  good  causes  also.” 

“Well,  is  my  i^uandering  in  bad  causes?” 
asked  Miss  Hermitage,  “f  employ  plenty  of 
people.  I encourage  trade.” 


“Women  were  not  taught  political  economy 
when  you  learned  Shakspeare  and  the  musical 
glasses,”  answered  the  other,  w ith  perfect  good 
nature.  “ But  you  have  the  right  to  enjoy  your 
money.  The  only  point  I feel  it  a duty,  as  your 
nearest  lelation  and  senior,  to  insist  upon  is  this : 
you  must  know  as  well  as  I do  that  if  you  never 
make  a will,  poor  Valerian  would  not  so  much  as 
get  a quarter’s  allowance  if  it  happened  to  be 
due.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Constantine  rose  and  very  sig- 
nificantly witli  his  walking  stick  traced  on  the 
carpet  the  family  escutcheon  bearing  a Bar  Sin- 
ister. 

Miss  Hermitage  was  not  to  be  moved. 

“ Then  it  would  fall  to  Stephana  to  provide  for 
him.  She  has  plenty  of  money.  She  may  marry 
Valerian  if  she  chooses  when  I am  gone.” 

“Oh  ! you  do  think  you  shall  go,  as  you  call  it, 
some  time  or  other?”  laugiied  Mr.  Constantine, 
lightly.  “Don’t  be  so  superstitious  as  to  sup- 
pose tliat  the  making  of  a will  would  hasten  de- 
parture. I made  mine,  the  first  of  many,  fifty 
years  ago.” 

“ Much  good  it  would  do,  if,  as  you  say,  you 
have  nothing  to  leave.” 

“Well,  one  always  has  something.  For  in- 
stance, ill  my  last  codicil  I bequeathed  to  you 
my  dress  suit,  shoe-buckles  and  all.  It  will  so 
pleasingly  remind  you  of  the  heyday  of  age  we 
are  now  spending  together,  these  lover-like  con- 
fabulations and  almost  amorous  confidences.” 

“ I am  sure  it  is  very  handsome  of  you  to  leave 
me  your  old  clothes!  Now  hud  you  left  me  the 
family  |)ortrait8  in  your  possession  I would  not- 
say  no.” 

“ Not  too  late !”  cried  Mr.  Constantine,  eagerly. 
“ I will  order  a fresh  codicil  to  be  draivn  up  this 
very  day — provided  that  you,  by  way  of  return, 
leave  me  five  thousand  a year !” 

“ You  are  absurdity  itself.  Ten  years  my  sen- 
ior, and  asthmatic  to  boot!” 

“ Do  oblige  me,  Christina.  Supposing  it  should 
happen  that  I live  to  be  a centenarian  and  you 
are  prematurely  cut  off,  how  glad  you  would  feel 
that  you  had  smoothed  my  declining  years !” 

“ If  you  have  not  enough  to  live  upon,  you  are 
most  welcome  to  anything  you  want.  You  know 
that  well  enough,  Constantine.  But  I must  go 
my  own  ways.  I can  not  be  interfered  with.” 

“ I always  said  you  were  an  angel.  I only  want, 
alas ! what  you  ref  use  to  give  me,  your  confidence, 
your  affection.  Well,  I am  off  to  Stephana.  She 
never  refuses  me  anything,  and  I will  tell  her  that 
it  is  her  duty  to  marry  Valerian.” 

“ I hope  siie  will  tell  you  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
leave  other  people’s  marriages  alone.” 

“And  wills?  Well,  God  blc.ss  you,  niy  dear 
Christina.  We  part  in  peace,  I hope?” 

“ You  arc  not  going  off  on  a journey,  are  you  ?” 
asked  Miss  Hermitage. 

“ No.  indeed,”  was  the  rcpl}’.  “I  could  but 
think  of  yourself.  The  gruel  basin,  the  hot  pos- 
set, the  siiglit — forgive  me,  Christina — tlie  slight 
redness  of  the  nose — all  these  things  awaken  anx- 
iety when  we  are — well,  no  longer  what  we  used 
to  lie.” 

“ Como,  Constantine,  the  luncheon  I>ell ! You 
must  really  stay  or  go.  Stay,  I say,  for  Stephana's 
genius  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  eating  and 
drinking.” 

Raillery  and  banter  will,  however,  often  do  wliat 
argument  fail.s  to  accomplish,  and  Colette’s  quick 
mind  soon  discovereti  that  her  friend  and  patron- 
es.s  was  pondering.  Something,  the  little  French- 
woman knew  not  what,  had  .set  her  thinking. 
She  entered  airily  as  usual  into  the  day’s  dis- 
tractions, with  recovered  healtli  recovering  her 
spirits.  But  she  had  evidently  a weight  on  her 
mind. 

Now  there  was  one  person  in  the  wide  world 
from  whom  Miss  Hermitage  liad  no  secret.s,  and 
that  one  person  was  Mademoiselle  Colette.  They 
had  summered  and  wintered  each  other  (to  use  a 
rustic  phrase)  for  upward  of  fifty  years.  They 
had  borne  together  the  thralldom  of  youth,  and 
in  company  had  welcomed  the  deliverance  that 
came  with  age.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  mate- 
rialism and  self-indulgence  of  the  one  had  never 
infected  tlie  otlier. 

Colette,  now  an  old  woman,  was  all  pure,  unal- 
loyed musicalness  and  sweetness,  as  when,  an 
orphan  girl  of  twenty,  she  had  been  receivetl  ns 
companion  to  the  miser’s  daugliter.  Did  the 
[ pair  love  each  other?  Rather  did  Miss  Hermit- 
age love  any  one  ? — for  Colette’s  warm  heart  em- 
braced all  the  world. 

Who  can  answer  such  a question  ? But  if  not 
affection,  at  least  generosity  or  gratitude  made 
the  rich  woman  act  a protector’s  part  to  the 
penniless  one.  Colette,  to  use  her  patroness’s 
words,  had  everything  she  wanted.  Confidence, 
like  love,  is  accorded  to  those  wlio  do  not  go  out 
of  their  way  in  search  of  it,  and  Colette  during 
fifty  years  had  never  asked  Miss  Hermitage  a 
personal  question.  She  knew  well  enough  that 
in  due  time  she  should  learn  her  friend’s  most 
secret  tliought,  and  so  it  was  now. 

“Colly,”  said  Miss  Hermitage,  one  morning, 
“ I am  going  to  send  Arthura  and  Valerian  away 
to-morrow  for  a week.  The  servants  must  go 
too,  except  Bates,  who  is  so  deaf  that  she  would 
not  hear  a cannun-bali  going  off  under  her  ear. 
Mr.  Brown  is  coming.” 

“l  am  very  glad,”  answered  Colette,  always  on 
the  side  of  riglit  and  kindliness. 

“ W^hy  you  should  be  glad  I can  not  conceive. 
What  difference  can  it  make  to  you  ?” 

“I  was  thinking  of  Valerian,”  said  the  little 
Frenchwoman,  meekly. 

“ One  would  suppose,  to  hear  you  and  Con- 
stantine talk  of  Valerian,  that  I h^  never  done 
anything  fur  him.  He  has  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves, I am  sure.” 

“ So  have  we  all ; some  of  us  perhaps  more,” 
was  the  reply. 

“ You  talk  like  a chUd,  Colette.  As  if  deserv- 
ing had  anything  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  for- 
tune that  befalls  us  in  this  world.  Nobody  de- 


serves anything.  W^e  just  take  tkr  chance  u 
people  do  with  lottery  tickets.  WA  Mr.  Broim  V 
is  coming,  so  I hope  you  will  now  bk  fatiis^[a^\ 
Nothing  more  was  said,  but  next  day  by 
Miss  Hermitage’s  house  wore  a look  of 
gloom.  The  shutters  of  tlie  ground-flooM^I 
closed,  the  blinds  of  the  upper  chambeif^ij^P 
drawn.  Not  a sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen. 
careless  passera-by  supposed  that  Miss  Hei3t 
age  bad  been  very  suddenly  stricken  down  wltk 
mortal  sickness.  Others  that  she  bad  lost  her 
cousin  Mr.  Constantine.  The  world  of  acquaint- 
ance  took  it  for  granted  that  she  was,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  “ out  of  town.”  No  one  surmised 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  Closeted  with  her 
faithful  old  friend  and  legal  adviser  Brown 
Colette  stationed  outside  the  door  lest  even  the 
deaf  old  woman -servant  left  in  charge  might 
peep  through  the  key-hole.  Miss  Hermitage  was 
at  length  making  her  will. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Never  spring-tide  gave  more  seductive  hints 
of  sunshine  holiday  than  on  that  April  morning 
when  Arthura  and  Valerian  found  themselvn 
so  unexpectedly  and  enchantingly  cast  adrift 
How  fair  and  pleasant  looked  the  world ! The 
zephyrs  breathed  softly  from  the  south,  the  brill- 
iant metallic  sea  was  changed  to  gently  ruffled 
azure,  the  fishing-barks,  instead  of  battling  for 
very  life  with  fury  of  wind  and  waves,  glided 
lazily  or  lay  at  anchor,  as  if  the  sweet  day  would 
last  forever. 

And  life  was  theirs  for  seven  whole  days.  No 
more  amusement  to  think  of  and  to  scheme,  no 
more  happy  devices  necessary  daily,  hourly,  mo- 
nientarily. 

They  could  both  be  as  dull  as  they  pleased  till 
twelve  of  the  clock  tiiat  day  week.  No  wonder 
they  breathed,  not  common  air,  but  intoxicating 
ether,  and  hardly  toucheti  the  ground  as  they  went 
Noisy  ns  inu.st  any  railway  station  be,  perhaps  it  is 
the  most  exhilarating  place  in  the  universe.  The 
very  railway  whistle  has  sweetest  music  in  it,  the 
bustle  and  turbulence  intoxicate  the  senses.  We 
are  going  somowlierc;  we  are  leaving  somebody 
behind.  Let  ns  pardon  our  ancestors  their  bloody 
encounters,  their  savage  pastimes.  They  had  no 
railway  to  whirl  them  in  a twinkling  from  roatine 
and  relations. 

Arthura,  a lackey  beside  her  holding  reticule 
and  wraps,  looked  more  like  a queen  than  a young 
lady  living,  as  the  phrase  goes,  by  her  wits.  A 
duchess  might  well  have  envied  that  erect  car- 
riage, that  fine  g)ow  of  spirit,  tliat  faultless  set  of 
the  head,  not  to  speak  of  eyes  and  brow. 

Valerian  came  up,  cold  as  ice,  and  automatic 
as  if  he  too  w’ore  livery. 

“ There  i.s  your  tieliot,”  he  said.  “ We  most 
travel  by  sea- coast,  as  there  is  no  other  train  for 
an  hour.  I go  to  the  smoking  carriage,  so  will 
say  ‘ good-by,' and  wish  vou  a pleasant  journey.” 
Then  liaving  seen  to  the  proper  arrangement  of 
her  bagatelles,  he  took  formal  leave.  In  another 
minute  the  train  moved  off,  slowly  following  the 
sea-line.  The  radiant  girl  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, smiling  to  herself,  laughing  to  herself  for 
very  joy.  Hut  for  the  absurdity  of  it  she  must 
have  burst  out  singing.  A week,  a long  unending 
week  of  home,  of  freedom  ! And  Steppie  and 
Walter  and  lietijainine  ? What  a surprise  in 
store  for  them ! She  saw  already  Walter's  pale 
clieek  crimson  with  deliglit  at  the  news.  His 
own  Arthura ! and  for  seven  round  days!  Tears 
of  exquisite  expectation  filled  her  eyes.  She  could 
no  longer  contain  herself.  She  was  fairly  crying 
at  last — crying  fi-om  pure  gladness  of  souL  When 
the  train  -stoppetl  for  a minute,  the  door  of  her 
eurriage  op<!ned,  and  V alerian  jumped  in.  With- 
out a woi-d  of  apology  Ije  -^t  down.-  The  cold 
ceremoniousness  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
had  vanished.  The  mask  was  thrown  aside.  Her 
lover  stood  bending  over  her,  kissing  away  her 
tears. 

“ The  joy ! the  surprise !”  was  all  she  could  say, 
whilst  she  wept  on,  he  smiling  reproaches. 

“ Listen  !”  he  said,  flushed,  trembling  with  hwie 
and  eagerness.  “A  wonderful  idea  has  just 
flashed  across  my  mind.  You  must  not,  you  can 
not,  say  no.  In  the  other  end  of  the  train  is  » 
protegee  of  Colette’s,  a French  schooi-mistretti 
going  back  with  her  little  girl  to  France.  Let  u» 
go  with  tliem.  Let  us  spend  our  holiday  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.” 

All  her  doubts,  misgivings,  and  hesitancy  he 
read  at  a glance.  Her  pure,  candid  face  opened 
to  him  as  a book. 

“ I know  this  ladv,  Colette’s  friend,  well-  b|'* 
would  take  care  of  you.  If  tlie  adventure  is  di^ 
covered,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  °, 
us.  But  it  will  not  be  discovered.  I bm 
her  over  to  secrecy.  And  you  shall  have  your 
promised  holiday  in  the  summer  to  spend  at  home. 
That  I promise — I guarantee.” 

Still  Arthura  wavered.  ,,  v * 

“Think  of  me,”  he  urged.  “I  could  but 
you  at  your  step-mother’s.  We  have  so 
say  to  eacli  otlier,  and  here  is  an  opportunity- 

Arthura  said  never  a word. 

“ Oh,  we  must  go,”  he  cried.  “ Tou  need  j 
such  a distraction.  And  France!  France, 
be  in  France!  Tliink  of  that!”  m;.. 

But  Arthura  could  not  think  at  all  The  siw 
den  sense  of  freedom,  the  relief  thro  g 
aside  the  mask  worn  so  many  months, Jim  ^ 
overcome  her.  She  only  wanted  a quiet  place 
which  to  weep  happy  tears.  -j  «T  not 

“ Then  I decide  for  you,”  bo  saij 
only  deciile,  I take  all  the  "sironsibi  ity. 
will  go  with  this  lady.  You  shall  my 
her  roof,  and  every  day  we  will  run  abo 

with  Valerian  made  Artliura  smile  tbpcwgn 
tears.  She  let  him  do  as  he  woul^  only 
to  be  left  alone  for  the  present  “*^5^ 
the  boat,  ^ they  were  in  Ftaae^  “e 
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HARPER’S  Weekly. 


Voixta  javil.,  NO.  i Jn, 


ANDREW  MASON,  SrPERlNTENDENT  OP  THE 
NEW  YORK.— PiioTooRAriiEn  iiv  U 


UNITED  STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE. 


THE  LATE  JAMBS  PARK,  JITN. 


8.  A Fresh  Specimen. 


4.  An  Owl  Screen. 


5.  Lions  Fighting.  6.  Tools. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOriF.TV  OF  AMERICAN  TAXIDERMISTS,  L^TITC  HALT, 


-DnAw.s  BY  pAMEt.  RriBn. — [Skk  Pack  279.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


2.  Pennsylvania  Delegates  in  Private  Session.  3.  Delegates  presenting  Credentials  and  obtaining  Tickets  for  the  Floor, 


1.  Keception  of  Mr.  Eg 


THE  IRISH  CONV’ENTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. — Sketched  uy  our  Special  Artist. 


BURYING  THE  LAND  LEAGUE. 

In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  there  assembled  last  week  as 
delegates  from  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  representatives, 
of  the  several  patriotic  Irish  organizations  throughout  the. country 
a Horticultural  Hall  full  of  Irisliinen.  Their  object  in  n^eeting 
was  to  bury  the  Land  League — “ brutally  murdered  by  the  coercion 
of  the  British  government  in  Ireland’’ — and  to  organize  in  its 
place  another  and  a more  powerful  association. 

This  object  was  duly  accomplished,  and  with  circumstances  of 
moderation  and  self-respect  that  invest  the  closing  scene  of  the 
Land  League’s  existence  with  a dignity  that  had  not  uniformly 
characterized  it  when  in  full  health  and  vigor.  For  no  secret  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  a considerable  section  of  the  Irislr  Conven- 
tion which  has  been  performing  such  momentous  functions  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall  of  Piiiladelphia  was  in  favor  of  reuining  the 
Land  League’s  name  as  well  ns  its  plan  of  operations,  or  that  an- 
other  and  smaller  section  was  anxious  to  give  to  the  new  associa- 
tion a more  violent  and  “ unconstitutional”  platform  than  its  pre- 
decessor. Fortunately  both  “ factions,”  ns  speakers  at  the  Con- 
vention called  them,  gave  way  at  the  last,  and  with  the  double 
object  of  showing  that  they  were  Irishmen  before  they  w'ere 
parti.sans,  and  that  they  were  advocates  of  no  policy  “ likely  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  great  work,”  they  united  with  the 
majority  to  squash  obstruction  and  promote  harmony  of  opinion 
and  action. 

It  was  hardly,  however,  with  as  good  a grace  as  the  rest  that 
O’Donovan  Rossa  yielded  to  circumstances.  He  went  to  the  Con- 
vention  inspired  with  the  belief  that  he  would  eventually  prove 
the  dictator  of  the  Parliament.  But  he  found  the  odds  in  favor 
of  moderate  counsels  overwhelming,  and  the  general  inclination  to 
orderly  discussion  too  unmistakable  to  permit  him  to  venture  on  any 
experiments  with  combustible  topics,  or  any  pyrotechny  of  inflam- 
mable arguments.  IndcedflW-discovered  that  it  Iras  very  possible 
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that  he  might  not  be  admitted  into  the  Convention  at  all  and  to 
make  this  impossible  camo^  provided  with  a press  pass,  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  reporters’  table.  When  spoken  to,  however,  he 
announced  with  characteristic,  assurance  that  he  intended  to  join 
the  Convention  as  “ the  delegate  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,”  let  all  the  moderate  party  say  him  nay  if  they 
liked,  and  that  his  “ credentials” — eonsisting  of  a soiAcnir  of  a 
British  jail  in  the  shape  of  a British  pardon,  sealed  with  the  pro- 
digious wax  seal  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  “ merciful  department” 
— were  sufficient  to  insure  him  a seat  in  any  convention  of  patri- 
otic Irishmen.  But  to  his  surprise  he  found  these  credentials  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  pass  him,  notoriously  charged  with  explosives 
as  he  was,  into  the  deliberative  councils  of  United  Irish-America. 
So  Rossa  had  to  plead  justification  for  admission  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  the  elect  of  the  Order  of  United  Irishmen,  and  on  this 
plea  he  succeeded  in  making  good  his  boast,  and  entering  the  Con- 
vention as  one  of  the  del^ates  of  New  York. 

That  the  chief  apostle  of  aiminal  agitation  should  thus  have 
had  to  divest  himself  of  his  war-paint  before  being  permitted  to 
join  the  oomparatiVely  tranquil  assembly  of  his  fellow-patriots  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation ; but  we  would  remind  the  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  that  the  teaching  of  all  history  is  this,  that  when 
any  party  consists  of  a moderate  and  a violent  faction,  the  latter 
always  gains  the  upper  hand  eventually.  Moderation  and  enthusi- 
asiu  do  not  go  together,  and  as  soou  as  the  men  of  temperate 
counsels  begin  to  flag  in  their  efforts  at  control,  the  extremists 
gradually  oust  them  from  the  leadership,  and  take  the  helm  them- 
selves. And  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  avowed  advocates  of 
dynamite  and  assassination  shall  obtain  the  control  of  the  move- 
ment for  alleviating  the  condition  of  Ireland,  on  that  day  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  whole  American  nation  will  be  irrevocably  alienated. 

The  meeting,  indeed,  was  strongly  Hibernian — especially  under 
the  genial  chairmanship  of  Father  Doheny,  whose  abundant  mo- 
ther-wit found  a repartee  for  every  offender,  and  an  escape  in  a 


joke  from  every  dilemma — for  very  pronounced  throughout  the  sit- 
tings was  the  Irishriian’s  chivalrous  respect  to  the  fair  sex.  Every 
entry  and  exit  of  Mrs.  Parnell  was  the  signal  for  enthusiastic 
cheering,  every  reference  to  her  dead  daughter,  the  late  Miss  Fan- 
ny Parnell,  a pretext  for  expressions  of  condolence  and  sym- 
pathy, while  the  lady  delegates  on  the  platform  were  repeatedly 
welcomed  with  plaudits.  Equally  prominent  also  was  the  Hiber- 
nian instinct  for  the  parade  of  insignia,  and  not  only  the  coats  of 
the  delegates,  but  the  platform  and  walls  of  the  hall,  abounded  in 
those  mysterious  legends  and  devices,  always  running  to  gilt  harps 
on  green  ribbons,  so  dear  to  the  Irish  patriots.  Mixed  with  these, 
in  judicious  concession,  as  it  were,  to  the  Uniteil  States,  were  va- 
rious emblems  of  America  and  her  Constitution,  and  on  the  plat- 
form a large  bust  of  Washington  unfairly  divided  the  honore  with  a 
small  plaster  statuette  of  Parnell,  chiefly  remarkable,  in  an  artistic 
sense,  for  the  amplitude  of  those  nether  garments  which  one  mem- 
orable Sunday  morning  in  1880  the  free  and  independent  voters 
of  Enniscorthy  so  nearly  pulled  off  Charles  Stewart’s  person,  in 
their  sudden  priest-led  indignation  against  “ dictators.” 

But  times  have  changed  since  then,  aud  the  priests  who  tried 
four  years  ago  to  hold  back  “the  finest  pisantry  in  the  world” 
from  joining  the  no-rent  agitation,  were  conspicuous  in  Philadel- 
phia by  their  numbers,  no  fewer  than  forty  being  returned  as  del- 
egates. But  who  could  have  foreseen,  standing  on  that  bleak  hdl- 
side  of  Balia  four  years  ago,  and  hearing  Pabmell  and  Davitt, 
and  Dillon  and  Costello,  delivering  their  first  speeches  on  behalf 
of  an  evicted  widow  and  her  family,  with  the  keen  wind  sweeping 
across  the  dreary  bog-Und,  and  the  sharp  sleet  driving  in  their 
faces,  that  the  “ no-rent  agitation”  would  grow  into  a Land  League, 
and  the  Land  League  into  an  Irish-Ainerican  National  Convention  f 
Or  that  an  agitation  so  modestly  begun  on  an  Irish  farmstead, 
with  a handful  of  Galway  farmers  for  audience,  would  have  closed 
its  first  era  in  such  a convention  of  American  citizens  os  Philadcl- 
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Statistiob  from  the  Cen  seaport  town  lij 

New  H'''^et.,  Coiiii.  the  he„„t  fill 

the  world.  Its  ’ . i,,  coiiiitry,  are  woinler- 

drivee,  both  to  the  ‘=»X 

fully  attractive  to  Holland,  who  said  in  11“ 

that  evidently  nnft®  with  Dr  the  City  of 

,®;TNew  mvin 

orNew““ven  ?/  defightful  for  invalkla  and  those 
seeking  rest — (ddc.j 

HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHAlE 

IN  SEASICKNESS. 

S S.PAiuc™.We)li/.gton.0..s.ya:  “ While  croi^lnij 

Lake  Erie,  I gave  it  to  sotne  Z 

^ick,  and  it  gave  Immediate  relief.  — [Adr.J 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  FORGETFULNESS 
In  not  taking  with  him  a supply  of  Da.  Tonus's 
MKTiAN  Linimknt  od  hls  Florida  flailing  trip ; it  would 
have  relieved  him  from  the  torment  of  •" 
gnats,  and  ticks,  prevented  the  sun  from  blfsltritig 
the  sliin,  made  the  water  pure,  and  reHev«l  many 
allmenta  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Fisherian  w I do  xve  I 
to  note  that  this  great  remedy  can  be  found  at  all 
the  drugglata.— [.fa®.] 

BURNETT’S  COCOA  INE 
Softena  the  hair  when  harsh  and  dry. 

Soot  he*  the  irritated  scalp. 

Affords  the  richeet  lustre. 

Prevents  the  hair  from  falling  off.  , . . , 

Promotes  its  healthy,  vigorous  growth.— [Aar.] 


Am.  persons  afflicted  with  Dyspepsia,  DiniThtea, 
Colic,  and  all  kinds  of  indigesrions  will  And  immedi- 
ate relief  and  sure  cure  by  using  Awoostvra  Bittkb*. 
The  only  gennlne  is  manufactured  by  Dr.  J.  O.  B. 
SiROsar  <t  Sons.— [.tdr.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  pnrity, 
Btreiigth,  and  wlioleaonieness.  More  economical  than 
llie  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  short-weighL  alum  or 
phosphate  powders.  Hold  otilif  in  can*. 

Rotai.  Bakino  P.iwnrg  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STftCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

UEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

op  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet.” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 

CAUTION.— Gemiiiie  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  acrosa  tlie 
Label.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  aubsiitntes  being 
In  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  bad  of  all  Storekeepers,Groccr8, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),C.  DAVID  dt  CO.,9  Penchurch 
Avenue,  London,  Englaud. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  * TILFORD. 

SMITH  & VANDERBREK.  ACKER,  MERUALL,  A 
CONDIT,  McKesson  a robbins,  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

TUURBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIKFFELIN  A CO. 


“ DOKER’S  BITTERS,”  THK  C _ 

AJ  esi  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known—  I 
unequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  I 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  be  had  in  9 
Ouarts  and  Pints.  E.  FUNKE,  Jr.,  Sole  I 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  Joint  8t.,  r 
N.Y.  P.O.  Box  10’29. 


IFESTERN  XlWXWl/Oi  &s6i,Uhy 

T.  J.  CHEW.  Jr. 

City  of  ST.  JOSEPH,  BUCIIA.XAX  CO.,  Mo.,  and 
other  DEFAULTED  B().NDS  purchased  at  Best  Rates. 


Xl.rt.ict  tilt*-  X 


gold  medal,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAK£B'S 

BreaM  Cocoa. 

Warranted  ahnolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilhasbccnrerooved.  ItbasWres 
timri  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
wlib  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  .Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  U delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
adraimbly  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  ererywhore. 

& CO.,  DorcMejr,^Mass^ 

ART  AND 
ENAMELED 

( hliia  Works.  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE  CAMPBELL  BKICK  A TILE  CO.’S 
Encaustic  and  (leometrlesl  Floor  Tiles,  Mosaics,  kt. 
THOS.  AlSi^lINWAI^T..  Ac  .SON, 
75  A T7  West  23d  St.,  New  York, 

Solo  Atceitts  in  tUe  United  Statos. 


TILES. 


THE  BRADLEY 


Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY 
A CO. 

have  transferred  from  their 
wholesale  warerooms  to  retail 
counters  their  reserve  stock 
of  Black  and  Colored  Satin 
Merveilleux  and  Levantine. 

The  qualities  formerly  sold 
at  76  and  $2  50  will  be  re- 
duced to  $1  25  and  $1  50  re- 
spectively. 

Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY  j 
Ac  CO., 

Broadway,  comer  11th  St., 
New  York  City, 


ROAD  CART 

Above  illitf trstloo  represents  our  !\*o.  4 or  Pb^eton  C«rt« 
W«  slsomske  them  with  skeUnn  UKilrs..l«^l  llio  thtuic  f.  rjojr- 
ir'nctrotie-ftorbreaklnitcolts.  Oar  Ko.  3^  <m  Park 

Cards  used  very  extensively  by  Oentlemen  Drieeis  In  s|icvd- 
jjjk  or^treck,  welfbji  100  lbs.,  and  u handsomely 

E ”r" 

- - - SYRACUSE.  N.  Y'. 

, ESTABLISHED  1832. 


SUPERIOR  FISHING  TACKLE. 


We  offer  a fine  S-jnint  Fly  Rod,  l.’S-vard  BraRs  Reel, 
100-tt.  Linen  Line,  3 FlieR,  3 Hooks  to  gut,  and  I/cader, 
complete,  by  exprcRR,  for  •{«  00;  bv  mail,  poRtpaid. 
$6  bO.  Sample  flies  bv  mail.  poRtpa'id,  lOc.  each;  per 
dozen,  ^1  00.  1 three-piece  Trout  Rod,  1 Final,  1 Bras.* 
Reel,  lOO  ft.  Linen  Line,  ^ dozen  Hooks,  1 Sinker, 
1 Gut  I.eader,  all  for  ^2  7.b. 

JuRt  published,  tlio  largest  and  most  complete  Cata- 
logue of  all  sporting-g  ods  ever  issued- as  fjiwn-Ten. 
nis,  Bas<vBalI,  Arclierx-,  Cricket,  Foot-Bull,  Fi>.liiiig, 
Boating,  and  Gymnasium  and  Firemen’a  Goods,  and 
nil  the  latest  novelties.  228  large  pagt.8,  2000  il- 
lustrations, on  fine  tinted  paper.  Price,  by  mail,  25  cts. 
PECK  A SNYDEK,  126  to  130  Nassau  St„  N.  Y. 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 


riotli  Idtp  Robes  and  Rugs,  for  Carriages 
and  Buggies.  Steamet’,  Racquet,  and  Bath 
Robes ; Smoking  Jackets,  and  a fine  selec- 
tion of  the  latest  styles  in  Furni.shing  Goods 
and  Neckwear  for  (»entlemeu.  Also,  Sun 
and  Rain  Umbrellas. 


Broadway  and  19th  St. 


AGENTSI 


General  Purchasing  Agents 

DONNELL  & CO., 

7 WEST  14TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

BUYERS  AND  FORWARDERS  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF 
'I’HE  (i)UNTRY  OF  EVERY  DK.SCRIPTION  OF 
GOODS.  IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  (H  ANTITIES. 
IIOI  SE-FIIUMSHING  GOODS.  CLOTH  ING, 
DRY'  GOODS,  BOOKS,  STATIONEKY, 
AIUSIC,  HATS.  SHOE.S.JEWELKY.  DUI  GS, 
GKOCKltlES,  SEEDS.  FARMING  IMPLE- 
MENTS,  Ac.  NO  COMAIISSION  CUAltOED. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


.i.zTT  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine.- 


i&DIES, 


■ending  name  and  address  and  mentioning  this  pa- 
per a beaiitifnl  picture  poat  free.  BROWN  BROS., 
niw  1817  Wallace  8t.,  Phila.  P.O.  Box  H.  H. 

2 A WEEK.  glSadayathomeeaailyroade.  Costly 
Ontflt  free.  Address  Tana  A Co.,  Angneta,  Maine. 


for  Infants  and  Children, 


gestion 


CastoriapromotesDige 

and  overcomes  Flatulency,  Coustipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

“ (Jastoria  Is  so  well  adapted  to  Cniildren  that 
1 recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.’’  ll.  a.  Archer,  M.  Di, 

82  PorUand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^at  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeks. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

^TIs_Ca«t<m». 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

Dnt  CaKtoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation. 

Sour  Stoma<m,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

Rut  Castorla. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Sympo, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Cast  or!  al 


Lady  Agents 

le  outfit  Free.  Addret*  4(1 


1,  PRINGLE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


1/  10c.,  poetpald.  G L Beed  A Co.,  Ntasan,  M.  T. 


l.infDBOBOfS  PEBFVniBS, 
ISSNIA.  AKB  XARXCHAL  NISL  BOSE. 


j^ENTAUR  LINIMENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Rheuma- 
tism,  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls.  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


**  I owe  my 
Restoration 
to  Health 
and  Heauty 
to  the 
CUTICURA 
//emeoiis." 

T«(timonhl  of  k fio,. 

tonlwly. 

Disfiguring  Humors.  Humiliating  Eruptiona 
Itchtns  Torlnrw  Scrofula,  Salt  Rlicnni, 
lantlle  llumorM  ciiretl  by  the  Cutiousa  Kkmzwm. 

CuTiotni^A  Rksolvknt,  Die  new  blood  uarlller 
clennsee  the  bltsKl  and  perspiration  of  liupuriiie*  md 
imieuDoiis  elements,  and  t bus  removes  the  come 
CcTiocSA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  Inatantly  '.il.r, 
Hching  and  Infiammatlon,  clears  the  Skin  aiij  Scrii* 
heals  L leer*  and  Stires,  and  restore*  the  Hair  " 
CcTirx’BA  Soap,  an  exanUlte  Skin  Beautlfier  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepared  from  ConomiA.  j«  indi*, 
pensable  in  treating  Skin  Diseaaes,  Baby  Hntnon, 
Skin  Blemishes,  Sunburn,  and  Grenay  Skin.  ^ 
Cltkiuba  Rkmkuiks  are  nbaolutely  nnre.  and  th. 
only  infallible  Blood  Pnriflera  and  Skin  ^ntlflera  * 
Sold  every  where.  Price,  Cnticura,  so  cenu-  Soan 
25  cenU;  Rewdvent,  fl,  aoap, 

Potter  Dhpo  and  CnmnoAt.  Co.,  Bonos.  M*iw 


Fasirnt  ridinj 


,0  HSfiBafSSa^Velilrle  made. 

- , P tlwith  one  i«r. 

swithtwo.'w^'^  ^^M^lieSprinn 

lengtlien  and  shorten  Rreordingto  the  weiabt 
they  curry.  E<iually  wellotUpted  toroughcoimtiT 
roads  and  fine  Irlvea  of  oitie*.  ManufactnrM  ina 
auld  by  all  the  lexling Carriage  Buildentand  Dealm 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


/The  AUTOMATIC  POCKET 

AdjUbtr  Itself  in  the  pocket ; notroo- 
ble.  excludes  dust ; noldatbewatoh 
r«cure;  nrotectsthecaaefromdent- 
inK.Bcratclnn*  and  wearin*.  Jlttry 
I rrr,.m  haringntralr/ithoiJdhaTtont 
The  only  relialdewatch  pocket.  Sent 
fi>r;«r  I y the  Anloinalir  Pocket 
Co. 617  Slarket  St.,Pliilndelphia4’». 
»it.  of  tra/cA.  Agenta  wanted 


DAKOTA. 

Onick,  safe,  and  anre  Investments  for  capUallat*  or 
resident*  in  Orieka,  Rarnee  County,  Dakota.  A new 
town  on  Northern  I’acific  Railroad,  at  croesing  o( 
N.  \V.,  twenty  miles  west  of  Dalrymple  Farm.  Spendid 
o|)eniug  for  Merchants  in  every  line.  Mechanics  In  de- 
mand; wages  good.  M’ell-eeitled  country,  in  the  the  U- 
inous  wl'.eat  belt.  Correspondence  solicited.  Refer- 
ences: Uatrs,  Rrkii,  a Cooi.ay,  New  York:  Hii'R  * 
Lkatiivr  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago.  Address  PERKINS, 
KOBBINS,  A CO.,  Bankers,  Orlska,  PakoU. 


LADIES! 


ICleoiMtra**  ivclopt  the  Boot  u propor- 

tlouft  of  perfect  oaiurv.  Safe  Aod  ccrtala.  > 


mNEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OP 
Scrap  - Pictures,  Visiting  and  Advertifine 
• Canls,  Paleites  and  Printing  Pre88e^  Incit- 
ing new  sot  of  Inuiorle<l  Cards,  sent  to  any  addre«  mr 
G ets.  CLARK  CARD  CO.,  B<ix  2S,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


»°XJg,BDQKIi6EIITS 

WW  ?!n!fuctrSffd!crI!H5^?op?fs5^ 

GENEKAl.  AGENTS  to  hire  and  t^a 


WANTED. 

wf  MKri 


...I  salj^ni 
ino{  exi — * 


DBBARD  B 
CAKLETON’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE 

“ SKLLiMO  book  rva*  xaow»._TM 


addresa  O.  W.  CARLETON  * CO.,  Pnblishera,  N 
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Chntmo  Visiting  Cards, no  8 sllke.fo*’.)®^’“*’5  wt 
and  llluatrated  Premium  List,  Iflc.  W arranted,  hw 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Nassau,  n-i- 


30  PIECES  CHOICE  MUSIC 


mBcsssSP 

by  curing  wheu  other  remedies  faRjtonvi^CTm 
ill  the  vest  |a«:ket,  ready  for  w.,  vrtUwut  ^ M 
nlence,  affording  immediaie  rtlief  . Sold  by^l  druW^ 

(nc^xmiponietl  with  a pook^  of  Se^y  a (hnmOTi  v 

which  are jirinted  the  ingt^ental  or  m^lf«^ 

Beelky.  BitablfilunABt.,  184T 

kmlalklplila.  Pa.,  or  74  Pl»*»  BUkot,  Loadoa, 

SCRAP  PlCTDm 

75  cents,  stamps.  WHITING,  50  Nassan  St,  • 

$5tOS20al3.ttr. 


PRBB,. 
TO  E«RY  REMEB 
OF  THIS  PAPER. 


CPIaaM  ntum  thli  votiea  with  you  oidar.) 


ILENDAIili  & 


C 


MAY  6, 1 


HAKPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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THK  1‘KKniUM 

to  tb«  Wir«i  ot  Orooer^  lias  t>e»n  pronoaooed 
by  rII  who  have  t en  It 
to  bo  the  hanUsoiDcst  nnd  most  raluable 
ererofferwl  by  a maniirooinrer 
to  make  tho  irmle  r iinlliar  wiih  his  oame. 
The  Case  lucir  is  a iiia''Tiin''ent  one, 

of  beautiful  pattern,  aoit  ul  too  il  test  quality. 


DONT  BE  A CLAM 

CLAMS  ARE  NOT  A PROPER  MODEL  FOR  A HUMAN  BEING  TO  COPY  AFTER 
their  old  clam-Uke  notlona: — they  open  th 
kI,  but  they  shut  up  very  tight  when  anythl 

FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS 


TO  GROCERS’  WIVES 

We  offer  a Special  Premium 
of  a beautiful  sot  of  Plated 
Silver  Knives  and  Forks, 
for  simply  ftivinir 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
a thorough  trial. 


A Clam  is  not  a good  thing  for  a Housekeeper  to  copy  after:— 

A Clam  Is  not  a good  thing  for  a Farmer  to  copy  after:— Is  not  a good  thing  for  a Grocer  to  copy  after:— 

A WIDE-AWAKE  HOU/iEKEEPER  will  TRY  new  ways  that  are  endorsed  hif  letullnn  newspapera:  — 

A WIDE-AWAKE  FARMER  wlU  try  a Butter  Worker  or  a Grain  Binder:— 

A W TDE- AWAKE  OROCER  will  try  a new  Molasses  Gate  and  a new  Coal  Oil  Can  and  urill  but/  the  kind  of  poods  his  rustomefs  rail  for;— 

Ot  coarse  If  a womsm  tries  every  new  thing  that  she  hears  of  she  will  often  be  duped But  there  Is  no  sensible  man  or  sensible  woman  who  does  not  know  for  certain  that  r^aWe 

pablishers  would  not  allow  suoh  oontinuons  ase  of  their  papers  for  advertising  The  i^rank  Siddalls  Soap  if  they  had  not  first  satisfied  themselves  that  it  was  NOT  A^  HjJMBUG. 

IntsUigont  tcomen  are  rapidtu  adoptlnff  note  methods  about  their  utork,  and  those  who  have  done  so  are  already  beginning  to  look  d 


SO  DONT  BE  A CLAM 


k down  wUh  pity  on  persons  who  are  set  in  their  old  ways; 


■FOR  LADIES  TO  READ- 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  BOAT  FOB  ALL  USES! 

To  the  Housekeeper  and  her  Help,  to  the  Boarding-House  Mistress  and  her  Lady 
Boarders,  to  the  Farmer's  Wife  and  her  Daughters,  fur  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  Kvery 
Lady  of  Refinement,  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  otiors  great  advantages  la  Economy  ol  Use,  In  its 
effect  on  the  skin,  und  In  its  freedom  from  injury  to  the  fabric. 

Among  tho  Housekeepers  of  New  England  (where  thrifty  Housekeeping  Is  proverbial)  It  ha« 
gained  immense  favr,  and  there  Is  no  better  evidence  of  the  merits  ol  an  article  than  to  be  able  to  say 
itot  It  meets  approval  in  the  Humes  of  New  England. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE' 

JCSTTHINKI  No  Scalding  or  Bolling!  No  Smell  on  Wash-day  I 

Clothes  Clean  ami  Beautifully  wTilte,  and  as  Sweet  as  if  never  worn  I 

No  Rough,  Bed  Hands!  Clotiies  remain  White  even  if  put  away  for  years! 

The  Soap  Positively  Guaranteed  not  to  ipjure  even  the  Finest  Laces ! 
Where  water  or  fuel  is  aearre  remember  that  ujttk  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
much  less  fuel  it  necessary,  and  a fete  buckets  of  water  it  enough  for  a large  leath. 

JUST  THINK  ! Flannels  and  Blankets  as  soft  as  when  New ! 

The  most  delicate  Colored  I.awns  and  Prints  actually  Brightened  ! 

A girl  of  12  or  IS  can  easllydo  a large  wash  without  even  being  tired  ! 

And  bes'  ...  all,  the  wash  done  in  less  tliaii  lialf  the  usual  time! 
Use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  Washing  Dishes It  Is  the  only  Soap  that  leaves  the  dish-rag 
Sweet  and  White,  and  tho  only  Soap  that  can  be  dei)ended  upon  to  remove  the  smell  of  Flsli, 
Onions,  etc.,  from  forks  and  dislios.  When  you  have  a dirty  dish-rag  dont  blame  your 
servants ; t'f/s  noi  their  fault ; for  you  have  given  them  soap  made  ol  Rancid  Orease,  and  the  result 
is  a foul  dish-rag ; use  The  Frank  siddalls  Soap,  made  o!  Pure  Beef  Suet,  and  you  will  Iiave 
a Clean,  Sweet-smelling  Clotli. 

So  here  is  the  Housekeeper's  Choice  : 

Common  soap  and  a foul  dislirag — or —The  Frank  Siddalls  Soup  and  a dlsli-rag  to  be  proud  of. 

FOR  HOUSE  CLEANING 

Tills  is  where  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  appeals  to  the  real  ladylike  Housekeeper. 
Use  It  for  Scrubbing  and  Cleaning.  Use  It  for  Washing  Paints.  Wliidowsand  .Mirrors  Wine  glii-ses. 
Goblets,  and  all  Glass  1 Cssel-s  ; ordinary  soap,  as  is  writ  known,  is  not  /it  for  witshiny  ylass  ; 
while  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  a most  elegant  thing  for  this  purpose.  Use  It  for  Washing 
Marble  Door  .Steps,  Bureau  Tops,  .Marble  Statuary,  Maiitlepieees,  etc:— Z/  is  the  nicest 
thing  for  marbte  that  can  be  imagined. 

For  Washing  Bed  Clothes  and  Bedding,  even  of  Patients  with  Contagious  and  I;-Ceetloiis 
Diseases,  and  for  washing  utensils  used  in  the  Siek-rooiii,  it  c;i:i  be  relieil  on  to  eleaiise  :i:id 
puri^  without  seahllng  or  boiling  :i  single  article. 

FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  GLOTHES 

Babies  will  not  stift’er  with  priekly  heat  or  bo  troubled  with  .sores  ol  anv  kind  when  notbi r g 
but  The  Frank  Siddalls  So.ip  1»  us-sl,  its  ingredie:itH  being  so  pure  and  mild. 

Dont  use  Soda  to  wash  nursing  bottles  or  gnni  lubes— (font  even  srnlit  them— hut  wash 
tiiem  only  with  this  Soap,  and  they  will  never  get  sour,  but  will  always  be  sweet  and  clean. 

FOR  THE  SGHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

It  U the  bent  tliliiK'  waHlilnif  blackboards  aiul  school  lilatcs,  leaving  them  entirely 
free  from  grease,  and  without  causing  a scratch  ; the  Soap  does  not  liave  to  be  rinsed  otT. 

FOR  THE  tOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFEGTION 

AU  Perfumes  are  iignrions  to  tlie  Skin  : 'Fhe  FranA-  .Siddails  Soap  is  not  perfumed,  but 
bat  an  agreeable  odor  from  Its  Ingredients,  tliat  is  always  pleasant,  even  to  an  invalid  : i i never 
leaves  anv  odor  on  the  Skin  ; the  /see  never  )ia.s  any  of  the  unplea.sant  glo.ss  that  other  soaps  produce  : 
It  should  always  be  used  for  wasliiiig  the  hands  and  face  of  those  troulilcd  with  Chapped 
Skln:-<1  child  will  not  dread  having  its  face  washed  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  as  It  dip<‘8  not 
oauge  the  eyes  to  smart  with  tho  dreaded  intense  sting  that  even  Impoited  CasUlo  .Soap  ollen  causes  ; 
It  always  loaves  the  skin  Soil  and  Smootli. 

No  tooth-powder  or  tooth-wash  will  compare  with  it. 

A little  on  the  toi>tli-l»rusIi  in'iki>s  the  mouth,  teeth  and  gums  perfectly  ele:in. 

It  leaves  a pleasant  aromatic  taste,  a sweet  bre:ith,  and  a ele:in  tooth-brush. 
It  is  especially  adapted  fy  toilet  use  with  the  hard  water  of  the  WVsf  and  in  Lake-water. 

PER.SONS  WHO  DESPISE  A MUSTY  SPONGE  or  WASII-K AG  will  appreciate 
Tho  Frank  Siddalls  So:ip.  Whenever  either  a Sponge  or  Wash-rag  has  a disagreeable  smell, 
It  Is  due  entirely  to  the  so-ealled  line  toilet  soap  that  Is  smdi  a favorite  with  you  : it  is  the 

place  of  soap  to’ keep  a sponge  or  wasli-rag  sweet  and  <deaii.  and  The  Frank  Siddalls  Snap 

will  do  it  without  any  oeeasioii  to  exjtose  it  to  tlie  air  or  siiii. 

AVhen  used  for  wa.sliiiig  the  head  it  is  Iietter  tliaii  Sliampooiiig ; plenty  of  the  rich,  white 
lather  should  bo  left  In  the  hair  ( ok/;  1 it  entirely  does  away  witli  llie  use  of  Hair 
Tonic,  Bay  Kmn,  Ba:idoline,  I’mmide,  or  a:iy  hair  d:-essi:ig.  Used  this  way  it  removes  <landruff, 
the  hair  will  not  collect  dust,  and  there  will  not  b'  any  Itching  of  tho  scalp Coat  Collars. 
Bat  Linings  and  Neek-wear  will  keep  clean  mueli  longer. 

Try  it  for  washing  your  Eye-Glasses  and  Spectacles. 

The  Frank  .Siddalls  Soap  is  superior  to  Benzine  or  .Ammonia  for  Cleaning  Coat  Collars, 
and  forremoidng  Grease  .Spots,  etc.,  and  is  guanuileed  not  to  iidure  the  garme:it. 


FOR  MEN  TO  READ' 


ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

The  Merchant  and  his  Clerk,  the  Photographer,  the  Optician,  the  Artist,  the  Printer, 
the  Actor,  the  Bather  at  the  Turkish  Bath,  the  Barber,  the  Hotel  Keeper,  the  Stable, 
the  Railroad,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  benofft  from  the  remarkable  properties  ol 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soup.  pQp  SHAVING 

Its  heavy,  histliig  lather  Is  SO  different  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  its  superiority  It 
almost  incrodihle ; the  face  never  burns  or  smartt,  no  matter  how  dull  the  razor,  how  tender  the  skin, 
or  how  closely  shaved,  and  the  Sponge  and  Soap  Cup  tei/l  alseays  be  sweet-smelling. 

IMPOKT.VNT  FOB  SHIPBOARD  .,VND  ARMY  IISE:-It  washes  freely  In  hard  water, 

and  where  water  Is  scarce,  remember  that  The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  AA’asliliig  only  takes 

a few  buckets  of  water  for  a large  wash. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  GARRIACES,  etc. 

It  is  vastly  superior  to  Castile  Soap  for  washing  a horse’s  mane  and  tall,  while  for 
waslilng  SoresI  Galls,  Soratelies.  etc.,  it  is  indisoensabte.  No  stable  Is  complete  without  it. 
For  Harness,  It  is  better  than  Harness  Soap,  thorouglilv  cleansing  the  leather  and  rendering 
it  soft  and  pliable,  while  for  washing  cars  and  ear  windows,  cleaning  tho  running-gear  and 
bodies  of  line  carriages,  it  is  without  a rival ; by  its  use  paint  and  varnish  will  last  much  longer, 
and  Hie  Windows  and  Lamps  will  be  as  clear  as  crystal. 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  elegant  for  washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands,  and  from 

Printers’  Rollers,  Type,  and  FMeetrotypes,  lieiiig  much  better  than  Benzine,  and  safer,  as 

shocking  accidents  !iy  fire  often  occur  from  Beuzine,  and  parents  whose  eliildreu  use 

Amateur  Printing  Presses  should  reiiieiuber  this. 

Type  and  Rollers  washed  with  The  Frank 
immediate  use,  :iiid  will  take  the  ink  re:idilv. 

■— i-SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS— i 

To  the  Pliysieian,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Patient,  Its  imjiortanee  Is  becomlnij 
more  and  more  widely  known  and  iippreciatod,  and  it  Is  rapidly  suj 
similar  soaps  for  use  in  the  Sick  Room,  tlie  Nursery  and  Hospital 

——IN  C.ASE  OF  INGROMTNG  TOE-NAH.S  ■ ■ 

In  place  of  eoltim-wool.  a little  of  The  Frank  Siddalls  So:ip  should  l>e  kept  pressed  between 
tlie  nail  and  tender  llesh — one  trial  will  prove  Its  superiority  over  cotton-wool. 

AS  AN  ANTISEPTIG  AND  DISINFEGTANT 

Wasliiiig  Old  Running  Sores,  Bed  S.ires,  Cuts.  \Y minds  and  Burns;  for  trashing 


on  Infants  ami  Adults;  for 


Children  afflicted  with  Sealv 
icneiiced  when  other  soap  is  used, 
vsiebtii,  by  the  thoroughness  with 
rwis--  Counteract  the  aetlou  of  hi* 
mplislied  l»y  any  other  soap, 
perlenee  in  their  practice 


Chafed  l’la< 

Ringworm,  Itcliiiig  Piles,  Eriiptioiis  oi 
Incrustations,  It  Is  witlioul  any  of  tho  Injurious  etfeets  ufien 
while  lor  washing  llic  Invalid  it  Is  a moat  valiiahle  aid  to  tlie 
whloh  It  removes  the  e.xhiilatioMS  from  the  skin  that  woiM  o 
medicines  by  i losing  up  the  pores,  and  wliicli  iniiinot  be  ai 

Letters  from  well-known  Phyaicbuis,  deserihlng  tliei 

with  The  Frank  Siddalls  S >:ip,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  assertU 

Uso  it  for  Washiiuj  Bores  on  the  Feet,  eaused  bij  tenlking  or  wearing  tight  shoes. 
AUrags  knee  plenty  of  tire  lather  on — dont  rinse  the.  lather  off. 

For  washing  tiradmite  .Measures  and  Mortars  it  Is  belter  than  anything  else. 

ODD  USES-QU/UNT  USES-SPEGIAL  USES 

Eminent  I’liyslcians  claim  that  skin  diseases,  such  as  Tetter.  Ringworm,  Pimples,  etc.,  are 
caused  by  Soap  made  Irom  raiicld  grease  ; use  I’lie  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  avoid  all  such  troubles. 

Artillrtal  Teeth  and  .Vrtillidal  Eyes  will  retain  their  origin  il  brilll  incy  unimpaired  when  kept 
wa.slii  d wilti  The  Frank  Siddalls  .Soa|i. 

It  tVa-lies  Telescope  Lenses  and  Pliotogniphers'  Plates  without  a possibility  of  scratching 
the*,  wliib'  II  Is  being  used  wlih  ihe  most  gralltying  results  In  Sehouls  of  Design  for  washing 
the  expensive  brashes  used  uy  the  students. 

For  Wasliiiig  Pearls,  Cor:il.  Diamonds,  and  oilier  precious  stones,  .lewelry.  Gold  and 
Silver  Plate,  and  for  eleaniiig  Watch  Ci-ystals,  it  is  considered  by  Jewelers  superior  to  any 
powder  or  oilier  preparation. 

Wasli  your  Dog  willi  The  Prank  Siddalls  Soap  ; leave  plenty  of  tho  lather  In  Us  hair,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  Impiovcini'iii  : a dog  washed  with  Ihls  Soap  will  bo  too  clean  to  harbor  Hens 

I'se  it  for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  line  carpels  and  for  ideaning  rag  carpets;  also  for 
(deaninggarments  of  every  description.  It  is  better  tlian  Itenziiie  or  Hartshorn  for  cleaning 
clotliing,  and  is  gnaranleed  not  to  injure  tlie  faliric. 

Fse  St  for  wiping  oy  oil  e/oths.  linoleum.  <fr.— IT  KEEPS  THE  COLORS  BRIGHT, 
and  as  it  does  away  with  serubbing  them,  they  wilt  of  course  last  much  longer. 

The  iiaiids  of  llioseal  farm  work,  wtien  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  Is  used,  sriV/ no/  chap  from 
husking  corn  driving  teams,  and  other  out-door  otnploymont,  tat  of  course  liome-made  Soup,  toilet 
soap  or  any  other  kind  .yipsr  NOT  HE  USKO  (not  eren  <,‘<istile  Hoap). 

It  is  inraluahle  to  farmers  for  washing  wool  before  carding  it,  or  before  selling  it. 

Milk  Pans.  Cluiriis  and  Milk  Utensils  when  waslied  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
will  be  as  clean  and  sweet  as  new,  and  do  NOT  require  scalding  or  putting  in  the  sun. 

It  also  thoroughly  removes  the  smell  from  the  liands  after  milking. 


HOW  A LADY  CAN  GET  THE  SOAP  TO  TEY 

at  Places  where  It  is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores. 

Send  the  retail  prUe  10  cents  In  money  or  Postage  .Stamps. 
Say  she  saw  the  advertisement  in  “ Harher's  Weekly.'’ 

Only  send  for  One  Cake,  and  make  these  2 promises: 
Promise  No.  1 — That  tlie  soap  sliall  be  used  tlie  first 

wasli-day  after  receiving  it  and 
bit  of  the  family  wash  shall  be  do 

Promise  No.  2 — riiattlu*  person  sending  wIll  personally  I 

see  that  tlie  printed  directions  for  using  I 
the  .Soap  shall  be  exactly  follow 

By  return  mall,  a regular  10-centcake  of  Soap  will  

pottove  prepaid  ; It  will  be  packed  In  a neat  Iron  box  to  make  It  I 
earry  -salely,  and  15  cents  In  Postage  Stamps  will  bo  put  on.  I 
All  this  is  done  for  10  rents  because  it  is  believed  to  be  a cheaper  way  I 
to  introduce  it  than  to  send  salesmen  to  sell  it  to  the  stores. 


If  your  letter  gels  no  attention, 
it  will  be  because 
you  have  not  made  the  promises, 
or  because  you  have  sent  for 
more  than  one  cake. 

[Make  the  promises  very  plain,  or  the  Soap  will  SOT  be  sent.  I 
A Cake  will  be  sent  Free  of  Charge  to  the  Wife  of  a Grocer  and 
the  Wife  of  a Minister  Ifthe  above  TWO  promises  are  made. 


How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A Person  of  Refinement  will  be  glad  to  adopt  a new,  easy, 
Clean  way  of  washing  clothe.^,  In  place  oftheold,  bard,  sloppy  way 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intelligence. 

A Person  of  Intelligenee  will  have  nodifflculty  In  under- 
standing and  lollowing  the  very  easy  and  sensible  direoilons. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A Person  of  Honor  will  Scorn  to  do  so  mean  a thing  a*  to 
buy  the  Soap  and  not  follow  the  directions  so  strongly  urged. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 

Sensible  Persons  will  not  get  mad,  but  will  feel  thankful 
that  thoi*  attention  has  been  directed  to  better  method*. 

And  now  dont  get  the  old  wash-holler  mended,  bnt  next  wash-day 
give  one  honeat  trial  to  Frank  biddalls  Way  of  Washing  Clothes. 

[Only  One  Cake  must  be  sent  for, 

but  after  trying  It,  dealers  will  buy  it 
from  their  wholesale  house* 
to  a'-comraodate  you, 
or  you  can  order  direct  from  the  Factory. 

You  must  NOT  send  for  more  than  one  caJte : 

if  a friend  wants  to  try  it,  the  mutt  send  in  a separate  letter. 


And  Now  for  tlie  Clean,  Neat,  Easy,  Genteel  Ladylike  FRANK  SII>I)ALLS  WAY  OF  WASHING  CLOTHES. 

There  la  nnthing  intricate  about  these  iliroctlon* any  child  over  12  years  of  age— who  has  common  sense— will  have  no  trouble  In  lollowing  them:- 


A Wash-boiler  MUST  NOT  be  used  NOT  EVEN  TO 
beat  the  wash-water,  and  as  the  wa«h-water 
must  only  be  lukewarm,  a small  kettle  holds  enough  for 
a large  wash. 

A Wash-boiler  will  have  a deposit  formed  on  It  f/om 
the  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  houtekv^er, 
which  Injures  the  delicate  ingredients  that  are  In  this  Soap 
Be  sure  to  heat  the  water  In  the  tea-kettle 
THE  FIRST  TIME,  no  matter  how  odd  it  teems. 

Wash  the  White  Flannels  with  the  other  Wh'.le  Pieces. 

Be  sure  to  always  make  the  last  water  soapy;  the 
clothes  will  NUT  smell  of  the  soap,  but  will  be  a*  sweet 
a*  II  never  worn,  and  stains  that  have  eeen  overlooked  In 
’^hlng  will  bleach  oat  while  drying,  and  the.  elothes 
will  Iron  easier. 

Alwaytdissolve  a smalt  piece  of  Soap  fn  the  starch ; 
it  makes  the  ironing  easier,  and  the  elothes  handsomer. 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  washes  freely  In  hard  water 
Wthoui  Soda,  Lye,  or  any  washing  compound  ; dont  use 
Borax,  Ammonia,  or  any  other  soap  on  any  of  the  wash. 


a wash-board,  and  rub  the  Soap  LIGH’TLY  over  It  so  as 


FIRST— Dip  one  of  the  garments  in  a tub  of  luKewarm  water;  draw  It 
not  to  waste  It.  being  particular  not  to  miss  soaping  anv  of  tho  soiled  places. 

Then  ROLL  IT  IN  A TKIHT  ROLL,  just  as  a piece  Is  roll  d when  It  Is  sprinkled  for  Ironing,  lay  It  in  tho  bottom  of  the  tub  nnder  the 
water,  and  go  on  the  same  way  until  all  the  pieces  have  the  io.vp  ru  -bed  on  them  and  are  rolled  up. 

Then  go  away  for  20  minutes  to  one  hour— by  the  clock— and  let  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  do  its  work. 

NEXT— After  soaking  tho  FULL  time,  commence  rubbing  tho  clothes  LiOHCLY  on  a wash-board  and^tui^dirt  drop  out;  twn^ho 


ir  gets  too  dirty,  dip  some  out  and  add  a little  clean  water ; If  It  gets  too  cold 


for  the  han^s  add  some  hot  water  out  ot  the  tea-kottle. 

If  a Streak  is  hard  to  wash,  rub  some  more  Soap  on  it  and  throw  It  back  Into  the  suds  for  a few  minutes. 

NEXT  COMES  THE  RINSING— whloh  is  to  be  done  In  lukewarm  water,  awd  is  xor  thx  piraposB  o»  aBTTiua  tbx  dibtt  suds  out, 
and  Is  to  be  done  as  follows:  IFash  each  piooe  l.KIKTLY  on  a wash-board  through  the  T\n*a-WAiLe  tuiithout  using  any  mors  Soap)  AND  SEE 
THAT  ALL  THE  DIRTY  SUDS  ABE  OuT  OUT.  Aiw  ex  art  rousbkkbpkr  will  know  jd8T  howto  do  this. 

NEXT,  the  blue-water,  which  can  be  either  Inkewarm  or  cold:  Use  little  or  no  Blueing,  lor  this  Soap  takes  the  place  of  Blueing. 
STIR  A PIECE  OF  THE  SWAP  in  the  bluo-water  UNTIL  THE  WATER  GETS  DECIDEDLY  SOAPY.  Pul  the  clothe*  THROUGH  THIS 
SOAPY  blue-water,  wr*ng  them,  and  hang  up  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MOKE  RINSING  and  WITHOUT  SCALDING  or  BOILING 
A SINGLE  PIECE, 

Afterwards  soap  the  Colored  Pieces  and  Colored  Flannels,  let  them  stand  20  minntes  to  I hoar,  and  wash  the  same  way  ae 
the  white  pieces,  being  sare  to  make  the  last  rinse- water  soapy. 

THE  MOST  DELICATE  COLORS  WILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WASHED  THIS  WAY,  BUT  WILL  BE  THK  BRIGHTER. 


Address  all  Letters :— OFFICE  OP  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP  1019  Cbestaut  Street.  Phlladelohla,  Pa. 
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PASSING  BEFORE  THE  CLUB 

Lovejot  Peukyns.  “There  goes  Brooke  Fosbrooke— steppe 
chap  can  always  turn  out  with  exactly  the  right  thing  at  exa 
year,  puzzles  me.” 
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houiid  autt  Tar  (full  namej,  and  take  no  Kubetitute. 
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New  York,  Saturday,  May  12,  1883. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  he»t  original  dramng  to  ilbtxtrnte  AtriucD  Domktt's 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  dramng  to  be  mitahle  for  publieatimi  in 
Harper’s  HaRazink,  and  to  he  the  exrlnmve  mn'k  of  an  American 
artiit  not  over  tieetitg-Jive  year*  of  ugt — Mfssus.  Harper  k Hn<>- 
THBHS  ofer  an  atPard  of  i'lUiKE  THOUSAND  DOLIiAKS.  «/>o»f 
the  honorable  undei'standing  that  tlu  mccexifni  ('om/nfi/or  shall  me 
the  same  for  the  proseention  of  art  study  in  one  or  more  ef  the  best 
American  schools,  inchiding  also  a sojourn  abroad  of  at  least  six 
months  for  the  study  of  the  old  tnasUrs.  The  aicaril  will  be  /mid 
in  such  installments  ami  at  such  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  recipient  for  the  pin/mses  s/xcif'rd. 

The  drawings  must  be  received  by  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers 
not  later  than  Avepist  1,  188.i,  addressed  “Art  Competition,  Har- 
per’s Magazine,  Franklin  Square,  \ew  York”;  and  each  must  be 
designated  by  an  asswned  name  or  motto,  which  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envelope  accomjstnyiug  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  ojwned 
until  the  residt  o f the  comjwlition  shall  have  been  determined.  The 
name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  tied  be  publicly  announced 
until  the  publication  of  tlw  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  GiEKOun,  N.A. ; Mr.  F.  D.  Mim.kt,  A.X.A.  ; and 
Mr.  Charles  Par-sons,  A.N.A.,  iSuperinte-udent  of  the  Art  ftcfxirt- 
ment,  Harper  k Brothkr.s,  will  act  as  judges  of  the  cmH/H  titieai. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  (he  s'liccessfnl  drawing  as  one  juige  for 
Harper’s  Maoazi.S'E  of  Jjeremher,  188;t ; and  should  other  drawl ags 
submitted  Iw  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  wilt  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  /xtge  JIarper’.s  Weeklv,  one  pag, 

Harper’s  Bazar,  ^200;  one  page  Harper’s  Yoitng  People,  81  no, 

Jf  the  judges  should  decide  that  no  one  of  the  drawings  is  suitable, 
Messrs.  Harper  & Bi{others  reserve  the  right  to  exfaid  the  limit  of 
time  and  re-o/ten  the  eom/wiitiem. 

Tfco  Chnshuus  Hiniius  by  Alereh  Domett  hare  hem  published. 
That  puhlislml  l»t  ISST  is  the  one  for  the  iUastratiou  of  which  artists 
are  invited  to  com/jete,  and  a printed  copy  of  it  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BROTIIER.S. 

Franklin  Syr  are,  New  York. 


THE  PARTY  GAME. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  la.st  autumn,  as  we 
said  at  the  time,  put  both  parties  upon  their  good 
behavior.  The  Republicans  had  still  a .se.s.sion  of 
Congress  before  them  in  which  to  show  their  disposi- 
tion, and  in  New  York,  where  the  maiority  against 
the  Republican  candidates  was  overwlielming  and 
unprecedented,  the  Democrats  luwl  the  Legislature 
and  the  greatest  possible  opiK)rtunity.  The  election 
had  shown  extraordinary  dis.sati.sfaction  and  Rej)ub- 
lican  indifference  to  party  success,  and  no  chance  so 
promising  was  ever  offered  to  any  party  as  to  the 
Democratic,  and  not  the  chance  only,  but  the  plainest 
indication  how  it  was  to  be  improved.  Tliis  was  felt 
by  leading  Democrats,  and  Governor  Cleveland 
spoke  for  them  in  saying  that  the  great  result  in  1884 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  conduct  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  mean  time.  It  was  evident  that  the  one 
of  the  two  parties  which  should  be  unable  to  improve 
such  an  opportunity  would  convict  itself  of  a want  of 
administrative  ability  which  would  be  properly  fatal. 

In  the  contest  of  the  winter  for  the  favor  of  the 
country,  carried  on  by  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
and  by  the  Democrats  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
every  honest  observer  must  agree  that  the  Democrats 
have  ignoininiously  failed.  The  two  important  mea- 
sures in  Congress  were  the  reform  bill  and  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff.  The  !^publicans  were  responsible 
for  legislation,  and  early  in  the  ses.sion  they  passed  a 
reform  bill  substantially  as  it  was  drafted  by  the 
friends  of  reform.  The  only  vigorous  opposition  to 
it  came  from  Democrats.  Yet  the  Democrats  had  vo- 
ciferously demanded  reform,  and  appealed  to  the  coun- 
try as  especially  reformers.  The  tariff  was  revised 
and  the  revenue  reduced.  It  was  the  reduction  more 
than  the  tariff  in  which  the  country  was  interested, 
but  the  Democrats  left  the  impression  that  they  would 
tolerate  a redundant  revenue  if  it  were  not  reduced 
in  their  own  way.  Congress  adjourned,  and  the  two 
results  which  the  election  had  been  universally  un- 
derstood imperatively  to  demand— administrative  re- 
form and  reduction  of  the  revenue— had  been  achieved 
by  the  Republicans.  It  was,  indeed,  the  same  Con- 
gress which  six  months  before  had  scornfully  flouted 
reform.  But  it  had  not  then  heard  from  the  countiy, 
and  the  immediate  question  of  the  winter  was,  Which 
party  -will  most  truly  apprehend  and  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  country  ? 

At  length  the  Democratic  trial  also  has  ended.  As 
we  write,  the  New  York  Legislature  is  about  to  ad- 
journ ; and  to  what  act  of  that  Legislature,  to  what 
tone  or  spirit  or  promise  in  its  debates,  can  any  saga- 
cious observer  point  as  proof  of  its  desire  or  capacity 
to  comprehend  or  to  carry  out  any  great  purpose  which 
the  election  of  last  autumn  showed  to  be  desired  by 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  primary  regu- 
lation bill  ? For  several  years  the  Democratic  party 
has  proclaimed  its  devotion  to  civil  service  reform 
in  its  platforms.  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  this 
Democratic  Legislature  has  been  a greedy  grasping 
for  the  spoils  of  patronage.  The  charter  to  secure 
more  r^ponsible  government  for  the  city  of  New 
York  it  has  smothered.  The  aqueduct  bill  it  has 
perverted  into  a hug©  job,  so  that  the  largest  prop- 
CTty-l»olders  in  th^^  without  regar^to  party,  have 


assembled  publicly  to  protest.  Upon  every  great  mea- 
sure in  which  the  principles  which  the  election  .show- 
ed to  be  favored  by  the  people  have  been  involved  the 
Democratic  Legislature  has  taken  the  wrong  position. 
It  has  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  its  own  platforms, 
and  it  has  renewed  in  full  vigor  the  deep  and  general 
distrust  of  the  party.  Viewing  the  contest  of  the  win- 
ter mei-ely  as  a game,  without  refei-euoe  to  sincerity 
or  principle,  the  Democratic  party  has  been  incredibly 
stupid.  Had  it  coisiially  supported  reform  in  Ckm- 
gress  and  in  the  New  York  Ijegislatui*e;  hud  it  Uxken 
a clear  and  consistent  po.sition  lus  a parly  ii|M)n  the  re- 
vision of  the  taritt';  had  it  passed  the  reasonable  char- 
ter proceeding  fi*om  Democratic  hands ; had  it  prevent- 
ed jobliery  in  the  aqueduct;  had  it,  in  a woitl,  feign- 
ing a virtue,  if  no  more,  shown  itself  desirous  of  the 
reform  and  economy  ui)on  which  the  public  heart  was 
proved  by  the  elwrtion  to  be  fixed— it  could  have  great- 
ly distuvl)ed  party  relations,  and  have  been  justified 
in  high  anticipations  for  1884.  But  it  has  totally  and 
ignominionsly  lost  the  game,  and  it  has  itself  furnish- 
ed the  strongest  reasons  for  its  general  defeat  next 
year. 


THE  IRISH  CONVENTION. 

The  president  of  the  late  T^and  League  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  spoke  of  England  as  “ the  power 
which  has  driven  us  or  from  which  we  liave  Hcd  into 
exile.”  This  is  an  accumte  description  of  the  “ Irish- 
Americans,”  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  who 
held  the  “Irish  Convention"  on  tlie  following  day. 
They  are  Americans  only  by  the  legal  fact  of  natural- 
ization. They  art^  here,  as  Mr.  Mooney  said,  “in 
exile.”  They  value  “our  govermnenl"  only  as  a 
foree  which  protects  them  while  they  endeavor  to 
turn  it  against  a country  which  tliey  hate.  Their 
pride  and  peiTietual  boast  are  not  tliat  tliey  are  Amer- 
icans, but  Irish.  Their  acknowledged  leadiT  is  a for- 
eigner. Their  closest  political  alliance  is  with  alien 
politicians  and  inemhers  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  they  use  their  political  and  party  relations  in  this 
country  not  for  American  Imt  for  Irish  inteivsts. 
This  position  is  a misfortune  for  them  and  for  ns.  No 
nation  is  better  or  stronger  from  the  possession  of 
a large,  foreign  jxijmlation  nnassiinilated  in  political 
sympathy,  or  language,  or  faith,  or  historic  tradition, 
or  national  spirit  and  puriiose,  and  which  sedulously 
cultivates  any  kind  of  foreign  allegiance.  It  is  an 
imperium  in  iniperio,  a nation  within  a nation,  a 
.separate  ])opnlation  among  the  jieiqile. 

We  do  not  itisist,  indeed,  that  Irishmen  are  bound 
to  stay  in  Ireland,  and  sutler  or  starve  tlieve  when 
they  can  help  themselves  hy  going  into  exile.  Nor 
do  we  assert  that  having  left  their  native  land  they 
should  forget  it  and  their  kindred,  and  abandon  it 
witliout  further  thought  or  care.  Local  attaclnncnts 
and  traditioiLS  are  familiar  to  Americans,  and  nowhere 
more  fondly  cherished  than  in  America.  We  know 
very  well  in  this  country  the  chann  and  value  of  the 
feeling  which  binds  New  England,  or  “the  South," 
or  “the  West,’’  to  their  children  evervwliere  in  the 
Union.  It  is  a generous  and  an  ennobling  sentiment. 
Natives  of  Ireland,  wherever  they  may  have  chosen 
their  homes,  will  naturally  follow  with  intere.st  the 
fortunes  of  that  country,  and  seek  to  atl'ect  favorably 
toward  it,  as  a moral  aid.  the  go<Kl  opinion  and  synnia- 
thy  of  the  country  which  they  have  made  their  own. 
But  this  can  not  be  done  by  treating  the  country  as 
a mere  convenience,  and  its  citizenship  only  as  a 
means  of  more  effectively  promoting  the  interests  of 
another  country.  Those  citizens  only  can  atrect  fa- 
vorably the  feeling  of  Americans  who  are  thoroughly 
identified  with  them.  The  impression  of  the  late  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  was  that  of  an  assembly  of 
foreigners,  not  of  citizens,  so  that  its  tone  of  demand 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  seemed 
singularly  impudent.  The  proceedings  were  like 
those  of  a club  of  the  English  or  American  “colony” 
in  Paris  or  Berlin  or  Rome,  the  enthusiasm  of  aliens 
whose  pleasure  or  profit  it  is  to  remain  for  some  time 
in  those  cities,  but  who  take  good  care  to  have  it 
known  that  their  hearts  and  hopes  are  elsewhere. 

If  such  a Convention  was  to  be  held,  its  chief  aim 
should  have  been  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  assembled.  The  one  way  to  do  that 
in  this  ca.se  was  to  state  the  actual  wrongs  of  Ireland 
to-day,  and  to  denounce  unequivocally  tlie  Dynamite 
policy  as  a method  of  redress.  The  metliod  chosen 
was  a recital  of  injinstice  long  since  abandoned ; bitter 
denunciation  of  the  most  friendly  administration  to 
Ireland  ever  known,  which  lias  been  earnestly  engaged 
in  seeking  measures  of  relief;  and  not  only  an  omis- 
sion to  denounce  the  Dynamite  system  of  crime,  but 
this  declaration,  “Tliere  is  no  form  of  retaliation  to 
which  despair  or  madness  may  resort  for  which  Eng- 
lish cruelty  in  Ireland  is  not  dii’ectly  responsible." 
If  this  is  not  an  approval,  it  is  certainly  not  a con- 
demnation, of  the  foul  murder  of  Cavendish  and 
Burke  and  the  cowardly  crimes  of  Dynamite  coiis])ir- 
ators.  This  kind  of  evasion,  due  to  tlie  overwhelm- 
ing American  horror  and  indignation  at  the  Phamix 
Park  murders  and  their  kindred  ouli-ages,  does  not 
show  courage,  but  cowardice.  If  the  Convention 
really  thought  that  English  cruelty  in  Ireland  justi- 
fied the  a^assination  of  Lord  Ca-vendish,  it  should 
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have  said  so  frankly.  If  it  thought  otherwise,  the 
manly  and  honorable  course  was  to  say  so  with  equal 
frankness.  But  its  cautiously  chosen  words 
“Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,” 

would  not  deter  a single  criminal  from  a single  crime 
No  man  can  read  the  resolution  which  ends  with  the 
words  that  we  have  quoted  without  feeling  that  its 
spirit,  if  not  its  purpose,  condones  any  crime  whatever. 
If  the  Convenii«)ii  liad  .said  that  it  would  give  its  sym- 
patiiy  to  constitutional  agitation  or  to  open  and  hon- 
omble  war  with  England,  but  that  it  held  every  Irish- 
man w ho  plotted  assassination  as  an  enemy  to  Ireland 
it  would  have  gained  a sympathy  which  it  has  not 
gained  uow. 


MR.  BLISS  UPON  HARlMONY. 

Mr.  George  Bliss,  who  has  often  pointed  out  very 
plainly  the  absurdity  of  the  present  machine  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York,  and  who 
says  that  he  o])iKised  reorganization  two  years  ago 
because  it  would  liave  been  a mere  cliangeof  machine 
now  prt)poses  a scheme  which  he  thinks  will  be  use- 
ful. He  slates  frankly  that  he  does  not  believe  that 
any  re-adju.stment  made  by  the  present  machine 
would  l)e  acceptable  to  the  party,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  work  must  be  undertaken  by  “a  few  high-minded 
Republicans  from  out.side  the  city,”  and  as  such  he 
mentions  Messrs.  J,  W.  Wadsworth,  Frank  His- 
cocK,  O.  W.  Chapman,  Richard  Crowley,  and  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  Jim. 

Mr.  Buss's  plan  is  very  simple.  In  his  judgment 
the  primary  election  law  passed  by  this  Legislature 
open.s  the  way,  and  he  would  liave  a complete  enroll- 
ment made  every  year  before  the  primaries  by  officers 
previously  elected  at  the  primaries.  The  applicant 
should  answer  certain  questions  under  oath.  The  list 
should  he  publicly  exjKxsed,  and  every  enrolled  voter 
should  1n.‘  entitled  to  vote  at  the  primary.  The  only 
troublesome  rjuestiim  would  be  that  of  Republicanism, 
but  the  trouble  Mr.  Bliss  thinks  would  vanish  before 
well  eonsidered  qiu'.stions  as  to  the  ticket  supixirtedat 
the  last  election,  etc.  Pledges  of  future  action  he  ev- 
iih'utly  thinks  to  be  very  dangerous  weaixms.  which 
upon  the  whole  should  be  let  alone.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Bliss  would  tifat  the  primary  meeting  like  an  elec- 
tion for  which  a carefful  registry  should  be  provided, 
and  by  removing  all  the  oiijections  and  pretenses  for 
political  inactivity  wbicli  the  present  foolish  and  un- 
fair .system  ftirnislies,  he  would  throw  upon  every  in- 
dividual voter  the  resjxmsibility  of  not  attending  the 
primary  lus  he  now  In^ai's  that  of  not  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion. The  essential  isiints  to  arrange  are  the  charac- 
ter of  the  enrolling  oflicers  and  the  evidences  of  Re- 
j)ul»IicaMism.  Ui>on  tlie  latter  point  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Reid  in  his  letter  to  the  committee  of  inquiry 
is  very  forcible,  that  the  chief  test  should  be  the  last 
PiH'sidential  vote. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Bliss  is  a good  sign.  It  shows 
what  an  active  politician  thinks  may  be  a simple  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  party  dis-sensions.  But 
more  and  Ix'ttiu-  tlian  that,  it  is  the  tribute  of  a ‘‘prac- 
tical politician"  to  the  law  which  regulates  primaries, 
whic  h,  lik(‘  most  of  the  measures  which  practical  pol- 
iticians des]tise,  is  really  practical  and  progressive 
politics.  The  committee  upon  “harmony”  will  un- 
doulitedly  consider  tlie  suggestions  of  Mr.  Buss,  for 
it  is  plainly  in  .some  such  way,  independent  of  the  fa- 
miliar machine,  that  “harmony”  is  to  be  sought. 


THE  DIS.AGREEMENT  OF  THE  DOCTORS. 

The  doctors  in  New  York  are  disi^reelng  upon  a 
point  which  it  is  incredible  should  occasion  any  differ- 
ence whatever  among  humane  aud  intelligent  men. 
A jiliysician  professionally  dedicates  himself  to  the 
cure  of  disease  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering.  H 
he  comiireheiids  his  position  as  it  is  understood  by 
reasonaide  men,  he  morally  engages  to  do  anything 
to  promote  those  purposes  which  is  not  repugnant  to 
goo<l  morals  or  goixl  sen.se.  To  quote  the  reason  al- 
leged in  the  rhyme  for  not  liking  Dr.  Fell  as  a serious 
reason  for  refusing  to  consult  with  him  professional- 
ly', is  to  plead  prejudice  as  an  excuse  for  inhumanity 
The  follie,s  of  certain  medical  men  hare  been  the  butt 
of  some  of  the  choicest  satire  and  ridicule  in  literatur^ 
and  the  .solemn  medical  jirig  and  pedant  is  ainong  the 
most  familiar  and  absuixl  figures  of  the  comic  stoge. 
Certainly'  the  ix>sition  taken  by  several  New  York 
physicians  in  the  pending  controversy  recalls  the 
most  contemptuous  touches  of  MoufeRE  and  LB  SagK. 

The  code  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York  pro- 
vides that 

“ Meri)t)ei’s  of  tlie  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

of  the  medical  .societies  in  affiliatioii  therewith,  may  meet  m w 
.xHlUitioH  Ic^'iilly  ((Uiilitiod  practitioners  of  medicine. 
may  ocoir  in  wliieh  all  re.striction.s  should,  in  the  judgment  0 
practitioner,  yield  to  the  demands  of  humanity.” 

Til  is  is  a reasonable  aud  proper  provision,  if 
must  be  any  provision  whatever.  The  better  way, 
vve  think,  would  be  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  um^ 
.stricteil;  but  as  this  rule  in  its  last  clause 
leaves  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of 
it  is  unobjectionable.  But  Dr.  ATJfimN  FlOTP, 
and  his  friends  wish  to  prohibit  profesmonal  comw 
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tion  with  those  whom  they  consider  to  be  irregular  or 
trade-mark  practitioners  ; and  as  a large  and  most 
accomplished  and  admirable  body  of  physicians  call 
themselves  or  are  called  homoeopathic  physicians,  Dr. 
Flint  and  his  friends  would  prohibit  consultation  with 
them.  Of  course  we  should  no  more  bespeak  “regular,” 
or  “allopathic,”  sympathy  with  homoeopathy  than  the 
approval  of  Prelacy  for  Dissent,  or  of  the  Vatican  for 
Canterbury  or  Geneva.  But  the  que.stion  is  not  one 
of  sympathy  with  any  “school” of  medicine,  or  of  ap- 
proval of  any  theoretical  method  of  ti*eatment.  It  is 
a point  of  humanity  and  common-sense.  Shall  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Society  refuse  to  use  any  rea- 
sonable means  to  acquaint  themselves  w'ith  a case  of 
sickness  which  they  may  be  called  to  treat?  If  the 
patient  has  been  under  the  cai-e  of  a person  who  calls 
himself  an  astrologer,  and  who  profes.ses  to  cuiti  by 
faith  or  the  imposition  of  hands,  shall  the  memliei-s 
of  the  Medical  Society,  for  that  reason,  be  obliged  to 
refuse  to  exercise  their  discretion  ? 

It  is  certainly  too  late  in  the  day  to  as.sume  that  be- 
cause a practitioner  calls  himself  a homoeopath  he  is 
therefore  an  ignorant  man,  without  the  experience  and 
trai  n ing  wh  ich  en  able  accompl  ished  i n tel  1 igen  ce  to  deal 
with  disease.  A rule,  therefore,  which  would  forbid 
a physician  to  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  aid  which 
such  a man  could  render  him  in  the  ti-eatment  of  a 
case  would  be  a rule,  it  seems  to  us,  intolerable  to 
every  self-respecting  and  independent  mind.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  proposition  to  abridge  the  lib- 
erty of  association  which  is  now  guaranteed  .should 
have  deeply  excited  the  medical  profession.  But  it  is 
very  surprising  that  the  advocates  of  restriction  should 
have  adopted  the  most  disgraceful  caucus  methotls  to 
carry  their  point,  so  that  Doctors  Barker,  Agnew, 
Rossa,  and  Cushman,  all  of  them  justly  eminent  gen- 
tlemen in  their  profession,  w’ere  compelled  at  once  to 
resign.  This  act,  which  hatl  no  reference  to  homoe- 
opathy, or  allopathy,  or  Thompsonian,  or  Botanic,  or 
Indian  doctors,  but  only  to  the  conduct  of  gentlemen, 
led  to  a pause  in  the  business,  and  the  whole  question 
goes  over  to  the  autumn.  By  that  time  we  trust  that 
the  plain  expi*ession  of  public  opinion  on  all  sides  will 
have  shown  the  reactionary  body  how  grave  an  error 
they  have  committed. 


THE  NIAGARA  RESERVATION. 

Thk  Niagara  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  is 
now  a law,  and  the  Coininissioncrs  have  been  nominated 
and  confirmed.  The  bill  provides  .simply  for  an  iiupiiry  into 
the  probable  cost  and  character  of  the  proposed  reservation 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  cataract,  to  preserve 
unimpaired  and  for  free  public  study  and  enjoyment  the 
grandonr  and  Imanty  cf  the  sublime  spectacle.  To  have 
suffered  the  practical  obliteration  of  the  noble.st  natural 
scene  upon  the  continent  by  disfiguring  ma.sscs  of  buildings 
and  obstructions  of  every  kind  would  have  been  an  intoler- 
able disgrace  to  the  Imperial  State. 

To  no  one  man  will  the  rescue  and  proper  preservation 
of  the  great  spectacle  be  due  more  than  to  the  president  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Association,  Mr.  Howard  Potikk.  With 
the  most  nnostentations  energy,  generosity,  ami  intelligence 
ho  has  spared  no  effort  to  secure  a result  in  which  all  good 
citizens  were  interested,  w hich  they  all  approved,  but  which, 
except  for  the  special  interest  and  aid  which  Mr.  PorrKit 
has  given — wholly,  of  course,  upon  public  grounds — could 
not  have  been  accomplished.  He  has  had  earnest  and  act- 
ive associates,  and  all,  without  exception,  animated  by  the 
same  high  and  generous  public  spirit. 

The  Governor  has  named  Commissioners  whose  fitness 
will  immediately  commend  itself  to  public  approval. 
That  Mr.  Potter  is  not  among  them  is  undoubtedly  <lne 
to  the  fact  that  he  prefers  still  to  serve  as  nnconspicuonsly 
as  heretofore.  It  is  certainly  a matter  of  congratulation 
that  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  so  honorable  and  becom- 
ing to  the  State  of  New  York,  slionld  have  begun  tinder  au- 
spices which  prevent  any  snspieion  of  jobbery,  ijnd  there  is 
no  reason  to  donbt  that  the  good  sense  and  energy  which 
have  conducted  it  thus  far  will  attend  it  to  the  end. 


THE  CHIEF  EXAMINER. 

Mr.  D.B.  Eaton  has  wTitten  a letter  to  the  Ttmea  repel- 
ling criticisms  and  insinuations  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Keim  as  Chief  Civil  Service  Examiner.  Ho  states 
that  Mr.  Keim  was  not  his  first  choice,  but  that  ho  was, 
upon  the  whole,  the  best  available  choice  under  the  circiim- 
stauces.  He  denies  that  “the  Cameron  influence”  dicta- 
ted the  selection,  and  ho  asserts  that  Mr.  Keim  h.os  favored 
sound  principles  in  a published  report  and  in  a consular 
bill  which  he  drew. 

Mr.  Eaton’s  personal  relation  to  the  reform  is  beyond 
question.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  very  great ; his 
ability  in  the  discussion  is  established;  his  fidelity  is  nn- 
impeachablo.  All  this  is  not  debatable.  And  Mr.  Keim 
may  have  expressed  sound  sentiments  in  a report  and  in  a 
bill.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  his  selection  was  not  a 
very  grave  error.  For  how  does  it  happen  that  having 
expressed  such  sentiments  ten  years  ago,  and  being  an 
.active  politician  familiar  in  Washington  and  all  political 
circles,  and  the  wlitor  of  a paper  during  all  the  agitation  of 
the  question,  from  the  appointment  of  the  first  Advisory 
Commission  in  1871  down  to  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill 
at  the  very  end  of  1882,  Mr.  Keim  was  not  only  not  known 
as  a friend  .and  supporter  of  reform,  but  was  known  as  a 
cloim  political  supporter  of  Sir.  Cameron  and  of  the  system 
which  was  to  l)c  reformed  T 

In  the  answer  to  that  question  lies  the  conclusive  reason 
against  his  selection,  and  it  would  have  been  recreancy  to 
tlw  cause  for  the  friends  of  reform  to  acquiesce  without 
protest.  But  wo  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  coutroveraj’, 
and  while  we  feel  that  the  appointment  must  be  regarded 


as  extremely  unfortunate,  and  justly  provocative  of  public 
amazement  and  incredulity,  wo  certainly  do  not  suppose 
that  rofonn  is  abandoned  or  the  Commission  treacherous 
because  of  a serious  mistake.  Its  action  and  the  career  of 
the  Chief  Examiner  will  be  followed  still  more  attentively, 
and  the  Commissioners  will  doubtless  sec  in  the  universal 
criticism  which  has  been  made  in  this  instance  how  strong 
and  general  and  intelligent  are  the  public  interest  and  ex- 
pectation in  regard  to  their  work. 


THE  LATE  DR.  WILBUR. 

Dr.  H.  B.  WiLni'R,  the  head  of  the  State  Institution  for 
Idiots  at  Syracuse,  who  died  suddenly  last  week,  was  a man 
who  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him  and  his 
pathetic  and  beneficent  work.  From  early  life  his  temper- 
ament and  character  calletl  him  to  the  di.scharge  of  a duty 
for  which  his  peculiar  fitness  was  a genius  as  positive  as 
that  of  a painter  or  a musician  for  his  art.  Dr.  Wilbur’s 
]>i-ofessional  accomplishment  in  his  special  department  was 
very  great.  But  in  that  d^^partment  his  personal  (pialitics 
w'cre  as  unusual  and  ns  indispensable.  His  infinite  patience 
and  tenderness  and  gentleness  were  not  less  than  his  saga- 
city and  iutelligence,  and  his  long  experience  eidianccd  the 
Itractical  value  of  his  admirable  qualities.  Naturally  a life 
passed  among  innocent  sufferers  from  a calamity  which 
they  could  not  comprehend  produced  in  him  a subdued  and 
sympathetic  manner  which  made  his  essential  manliness 
only-  the  more  striking  and  touching.  His  work  was,  like 
himself,  most  modest  and  noiseless.  But  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  whose  activities  are  true  and  humane 
public  services  and  wdiose  characters  are  benedictions  to 
all  who  are  associated  with  them,  none  de.serve8  a more 
hasting  and  grateful  remembrance  thiin  this  kindly  gentle- 
man, accomplished  physician,  and  trusty  friend. 


THE  AQUEDUCT  JOB. 

The  press  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  virtually  unani- 
mous in  demanding  that  the  new  aqueduct  should  not  be 
made  a job.  The  Gommi.s8ioners  earnestly  urged  the  same 
view.  The  Mayor  sustained  it  by  a strong  appeal.  A 
large  public  meeting  of  the  tax-payers  dispatched  a weighty 
committee  to  press  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  work  against  corruption  and  reckh-ss  ex- 
travagance. But  the  Legislature  contemptuously  disre- 
ganhal  all  remonstriinc.e  and  apjteal,  and  crowned  its  long 
scries  of  often.scs  against  the  public  wtilfare  by  imposing  an 
enormous  job  ujton  the  tax-p.ayers  of  New  York.  The  sole 
hope  of  baffling  the  nefarious  schemes  of  mercenary  poli- 
ticians now'  lies  in  the  Governor’s  veto.  It  is  to  meet  pre- 
cisely such  emergencies  that  the  veto  power  is  intrusted  to 
the  Chief  Magi.strate  as  the  final  defense  of  the  people.  It 
is  to  the  Governor  that  the  intelligent  people  of  the  city 
now  turn  for  protection. 


TWO  GOOD  BOOKS. 

The  Harper.s  have  just  published  two  delightful  works 
of  literary  criticism  and  history.  Perry’s  English  lAt^^-ature 
in  the  Eighteenth  Cetitnry,  and  Simcox’s  Histm^y  of  Latin  Lit- 
erature from  Ennius  to  Boethius.  Mr.  Perry  is  nnivoi’sity 
lecturer  upon  English  Literature  at  our  Cambridge,  and  his 
volume  is  made  up  of  lectnn's  delivered  in  Cambridge  and 
repeated  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Simco.x  is  of  “ English  Oxford,” 
.and  his  work  is  a complete  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
his  subject. 

Mr.  Perry’s  plan  pennits  an  ea.sy  colloquial  treatment 
which  is  very  charming ; and  without  proposing  to  himself 
either  a history  or  cyclopaedia  of  the  time  that  he  has  cho.sen 
to  illustrate,  he  aims  to  trace  the  laws  of  progressive  liter- 
ary development  .os  they  are  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  scheme  involves  naturally  some 
critical  consideration  of  such  authors  as  mainly  serve  his 
purpose,  and  his  evident  familiarity  with  the  times  .and  the 
men  and  their  books  m.akes  his  volume  an  exceedingly  plc.a- 
sant  picture  of  them  from  a fresh  point  of  view.  It  w ill 
remiinl  readers  once  more  of  the  rich  resources  of  our  liter- 
ature even  for  those  who  can  not  spare  time  for  extensive 
or  ])rofound  study. 

Mr.  fSi.MCOx’s  Latin  Literature  is  a work  of  thorough  schol- 
.arship,  and,  like  Mr.  Perry,  he  tre.ats  it  so  well  from  the 
humane  and  not  from  the  Dryasdust  point  that  the  story 
of  the  old  literature  glows  like  an  old  picture  over  which  a 
freshening  sponge  has  been  passed.  There  is  no  lietter  in- 
troduction to  the  literary  period  which  it  covers,  and  no 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  authors,  whose  names  at 
le.ast  are  familiar.  The  work  popularizes  the  subject  with- 
out vulgarizing  it,  and  illustrates  a scholarship  whose  liter- 
ary touch  is  not  less  genial  and  charming  because  it  is  ac- 
curate and  thorough. 


PERSONAL. 

Quekn  Victoria  issued  an  order  that  no  lamb  should  be  eaten 
this  season  by  the  royal  household.  The  price  of  that  meat  in 
Smithfield  Market  soon  fell  from  twenty-eight  cents  a pound  to 
eighteen  cents  a pound. 

— The  Fall  Mall  Gaiette  says;  “Mr.  Ai.ma  Tadema  has  not 
been  fortunate  in  his  engravers.  The  peculiarities  of  his  touch 
arc  not  to  be  rendered  by  any  of  the  modem  known  methods.” 
There  are  several  engravers  in  this  country  to  whom  Mr.  Alma 
Tapema’s  friends  should  commend  him.  There  are  no  peculiari- 
ties of  his  touch  which  these  artists  can  not  render. 

— A Vienna  correspondent  asserts  that  “ the  imperfect  and  little- 
spread  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  the  reason  why  the 
Vienna  critics  are  not  very  eloquent  in  discussing  the  merits  and 
faults  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth.”  But  our  New  York  critics  seem  to 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  handling  Salvini,  who  spoke  in 
Italian. 

—The  Athcnamm  on  Emer-son’s  poot^ : “ Although  we  can  not 
think  highly  of  Emerson’s  verse,  it  certainly  finds  honor  in  his  own 
country.” 

— We  find  in  the  Bay  City  Tribune  the  following  touching  an- 
ecdote of  the  late  Professor  Cocker,  of  Michigan  University : 
“ Shoitly  before  his  death  he  called  the  attention  of  his  pastor  to 
a worn  and  fadetl  shawl  spread  on  his  bed,  and  requested  to  have 
it  wrapped  around  his  body  and  buried  with  him.  He  had  made 
it  himself  when  a young  man  in  England ; had  worn  it  in  all  hi.s 
journevings  to  and  fro  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  when 


residing  in  Australia,  when  he  escaped  from  the  Feejee  Islanders 
when  they  were  preparing  to  kill  and  roast  him,  and  when  he  was 
shipwrecked.  It  accompanied  him  when  he  landed  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  clad  the  remains  of  his  dead  child  when,  penni- 
less and  disheartened,  he  firet  arrived  in  Adrian.  His  wish  was 
gratified.” 

— In  the  great  fire  which  recently  occurred  in  Paternoster 
Square,  London,  Messrs.  Keoan  Pai  l,  Trench,  & Co.  lost  the  whole 
of  their  bound  stock,  a few  MSS.,  some  valuable  sketches,  and  va- 
rious wood-blocks.  Fortunately  a large  portion  of  the  MSS.  for 
forth-coming  liooks  was  already  in  the  printer’s  hands,  and  the 
bound  stock  was  not  nearly  so  extensive  a.s  it  would  have  been  at 
a later  period  of  the  year. 

— In  answer  to  an  invitation  by  a committee  appointed  to  pro- 
cure competitive  models  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere, 
to  be  erected  at  Boston,  eight  artists,  whose  names  were  in  sealed 
envelopes,  sent  in  designs.  After  a careful  examination  the  com- 
mittee selected  three  models,  awarding  the  place  of  honor  to  one 
which,  on  opening  the  accompanying  envelope,  proved  to  be  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Kelly,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kelly’s  model  represents  the 
hero  on  the  Charlestown  side  of  the  Charles  River,  at  the  moment 
when  he  first  sees  the  lights  on  the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church. 
He  has  caught  the  horse  firmly  by  the  mane  with  the  left  hand,  the 
left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  with  the  right  hand  he  grasps  the  sad- 
dle. In  the  act  of  vaulting  into  his  seat  he  turns  hi.s  head  for  a 
last  look,  and  his  attitude,  as  well  as  that  of  his  horse,  is  exceed- 
ingly dramatic,  and  far  removed  from  the  conventional  treatment. 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  well  known  as  a gifted  and  original  artist  for 
Harper’s  Weekly  and  other  illustrated  periodicals,  and  also  for 
his  many  excellent  models  and  designs,  was  recently  the  successful 
one  among  forty  competitors  for  the  design  of  a statue  commemo. 
rativc  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

— Photographs  of  five  likenesses  of  Wordsworth  have  been 
presented  by  the  Wordswortli  Society  of  London  to  its  members. 
The  artists  are  the  painters  Henry  Inman,  Haydon,  and  Miss  Gil- 
lies, and  the  sculptors  Fletciiku  and  Tnnrpp.  Inman’s  portrait 
was  painted  for  Professor  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  the  poet’s  wife  to  be  the  best  ever  made  of  her  husband. 
Mr.  Inman  was  one  of  our  earIio.st  and  most  prominent  National 
Acadendciuns. 

— The  wife  of  Minister  J.  R.  Lowell,  according  to  a letter  in  the 
New  York  Turns,  has  long  been  an  invalid,  and,  in  consequence, 
has  only  lately  been  presented  at  court.  The  slate  of  her  health 
making  necessary  the  greatest  care,  she  applied  for  permission  to 
wear  a somewhat  different  di-ess  from  that  w hieh  is  the  rule  at  tne 
Queen’s  Drawing-Room.  The  Queen,  in  extending  to  Mrs.  liOWEi.L 
the  needed  dispensation,  sent  a message  requesting  her  not  to  go 
to  tlic  royal  reception  witliout  the  permission  of  her  medical  atl- 
visevp,  and  adding  that  if  they  were  not  of  opinion  that  she  could 
do  so  with  safety,  the  Queen  would  have  much  pleasure  in  paying 
her  a visit  at  the  Legation.  Mrs.  LotvEi.i.  attended  the  Drawing- 
Room,  and  was  very  much  gratified  by  the  kindness  of  the  English 
Queen,  who  is  now  herself  an  invalid. 

— Three  hundred  and  ten  dollars  were  paid  at  the  auction  sale 
of  Mr.  C.  Fiske  Harris’s  library  for  the  Mknzies  copy  of  a sm.all 
volume  of  Bi  r.N8’s  poems,  “ chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.”  Book 
collectors  arc  pleased  with  the  fact  that  at  the  .Menzies  sale,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  same  volume  brought  only  |156. 

— An  interesting  concert  will  be  given  at  Cliickering  Hall  on 
Friday  evening.  May  1 1,  by  the  Columbia  College  Glee  Club,  in  aid 
of  the  fund  for  the  expen.ses  of  the  Columbia  crews  this  coming 
season.  The  club  is  young,  but  under  the  careful  leadership  of  Mr. 
A.  D.  WoooRvrF  it  has  developed  rapidly,  and  in  a verj’  gratifying 
manner.  Mr.  Edoar  I).  Seaman  is  the  warbler,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Arrowsmitii  man-igcr.  A varied  programme  of  college  glees  and 
warbles  has  been  arranged,  and  New-Y'orkers  who  like  to  see  Co- 
lumbia push  the  blue  and  white  to  the  front  will  he  doubly  repaid 
for  the  purchase  of  tickets.  These  are  one  dollar  each,  and  there 
arc  no  reserved  seats. 

— A memorial  cross  of  fine  white  freestone,  consisting  of  a base 
about  seven  feet  square  and  two  inches  thick,  a pedestal  about 
fotir  feet  and  a half  high  and  four  feet  square,  an  ornamental 
shaft,  the  cross  proper,  and  a cap  or  finial,  has  been  erected  at 
Bolton  Abbey,  England,  by  the  tenantry  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, in  honor  of  the  late  lAtrd  Frederick  Cavendish.  The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  was  decided  upon  by  the  widow  of  that 
nobleman  and  his  sister,  and  reads  as  follows : 

“To  the  Itelovcd  memory  of 
Lord  Frkkebiok  Ou.iBLKs  Cavbnwsu, 

Son  of  Wii.LiAsi,  7“'  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

And  of  Blanoiik  Gkoruiana,  Ills  wife. 

Born  NovemlH-r  SO"'  ISSS: 

He  tvent  out  as  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland, 

‘ Full  of  love  to  tliut  country, 

Full  of  hope  for  her  future. 

Full  of  capacity  to  render  her  service.’ 

And  was  miirdoretl  In  the  Pheenix  Park,  Dublin, 

Within  twelve  hours  of  his  arrival. 

May  e"-  1882. 

‘ Tlie  Lord  grant  tliee  tliy  heart's  desire. 

And  fulflil  all  thy  mind.’” 

The  lines  first  quoted  are  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when 
announcing  to  the  House  of  Commons  tlie  news  of  the  assassi- 
nation. 

—Charlotte  von  Kalb,  the  friend  of  Schiller,  Herder,  Fichte, 
and  especially  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  appears  again  in  literature 
by  means  of  a volume  of  her  letters  to  Richter,  lately  published 
in  Germany.  She  was  a passionate,  large-souled,  and  audacious 
creature,  who  used  to  say  that  it  took  a Jean  Paul  Richter  to  un- 
derstand her.  But  though  her  avowals  to  that  distinguished  au- 
thor were  unmistakable,  he  married  Caroline  Mayer,  preferring, 
as  he  said,  “ a gentle  maiden  who  could  cook  for  him,  and  laugh 
and  cry  with  him,”  to  one  who,  like  Charlotte,  was  always  ready 
to  “ venture  flight  into  the  infinite.” 

— Marshal  McMahon,  at  a public  reception  lost  month,  was  de- 
scribed as  still  erect, and  retaining  his  fresh  complexion ; “but  age 
is  telling  upon  him.  He  was  stimulated  for  a while  by  the  saluta- 
tions of  old  friends,  and  then  he  folded  his  arms  on  his  chest  and 
went  to  sleep.” 

— Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamkrton,  in  his  Portfolio,  the  leading 
art  journal  in  the  English  language,  writes  a very  interesting  no- 
tice of  a well-known  book : “ We  have  seldom  come  across  a more 
delightful  book  in  its  way  than  Highways  and  Byways  of  New 
England,  by  William  H.  Guwon  (Harper  & Brothers,  New  York). 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  letterpress  is  descriptive  of  rural  life 
and  scenery ; a love  of  nature  that  is  Wordsworthian  in  its  rever- 
ence, the  close  and  patient  observation  of  an  artist,  the  peculiar 
humor  of  a genial  American  in  the  study  of  men  and  things — these 
are  qualities  that  give  a quite  individual  freshness  and  vigor  to 
Mr.  Gibson’s  account  of  his  wanderings,  sketch-book  in  hand,  up 
hill  and  down  dale.  The  contents  of  the  sketch-book  furnish  the 
illustrations  to  the  book,  moat  of  them  accurate  and  exceedingly 
careful  and  intricate  studies  of  for^round  material,  or  of  groups 
of  plants  and  flowers,  of  insects  or  birds,  with  also  some  general 
landscape  subjects.  The  skill  with  wliich  these  notes  and  studia 
have  been  reproduced  and  printed  by  the  wood-engravers  is 
yond  praise.  'Die  varied  tunc,  the  imitative  interpretation  of  the 
artist’s  touch,  the  intelligent  following  of  his  dclicmc  offeeta  oC 
light  and  dainty  drawing  of  form,  make  .lliese  among  tbe-must 
beautiful  examples  of  the  American  school  of 
which  we  have  seen.  The  name  of 
each  title  of  illustration — a tribute 
much  is  due  to  the  interpreter  as  to  the 
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OLD  MINCIIEON’S  GRANDDAUGHTER. 

•*  Two  Hhall  bo  born  I ho  whole  wide  world  apart. 

And  in  different  tongnon,  and  have  no  tlioiicht 

Kach  of  the  otlierV  Iwliig,  and  no  heed ; 

And  these  o’er  unknown  aemi  to  nnknown  lands 
Shall  cross,  l•scanilll;  wreck,  defying  death. 

And  all  iinconscloosly  iliapc  every  act 

And  bend  each  wanderini;  step  to  this  one  end ; 

That  one  day,  out  of  darkness,  they  shall  meet. 

And  read  lUe  a lucaninga  In  each  other's  ejat," 

Is  the  twilight  of  a summer  day  a young  man  was  walking 
briskly  through  a grass.grown  aide  street  of  a provincial  town. 
As  he  walked  he  looked  about,  and  seemed  to  patronize  impar- 
tially both  the  shabby  cottages  and  inagnitioeut  clm-trccs.  He 
was  good-looking,  and  reputed  clever,  and  had  been  much  petted 
by  his  mother  and  sisters  and  other  women. 

With  nil  these  excellent  reasons  for  self-e.stecro,  he  could  not  bo 
expected  to  repress  a sense  of  superiority  when  he  found  himself 
in  a town  of  no  imporUnce  whatever  except  ns  a point  of  de- 
parture for  remote  Canadian  fishing  grounds. 

lie  was  following  a ragged  boy  laden  with  a portmanteau,  rifle, 
and  H.-^hing- rods.  Tlu'se  traps  were  marked,  "Frank  Aldridge, 
New  York,"  and  were  of  that  correct  and  ci>slly  kind  affected  by 
young  and  wealthy  sporUmen.  Mr.  Aldridge  had  not  yet  indulged 
in  any  conversation  with  his  guide,  though  he  was  taking  notes 
and  meaning  to  ask  questions  later.  As  a clumsy  vehicK*,  for 
which  ho  knew  no  name,  rolled  past  him  down  the  street,  ho  ex- 
claimetl, 

‘‘  Halloa  ! What’s  that 

The  boy  turned  and  giinned. 

“That’s  Old  Uincheon,  and  his  chariot,  and  his  granddaughter.” 

“ Chariot ! Gowl  name  for  it.  Curious.  But  everything  here 
ia  curious.” 

Ahlridge  relapsed  into  silence,  but  his  eyes  followed  tl>e  chariot 
until  it  disappeared  round  a corner. 

The  gentleman  irreverently  termed  “ Old  Mineheon”  was  by  fur 
the  most  aristocratic  person  in  the  town.  He  was  poor,  but  in  a 
community  where  no  one  is  rich,  piiverty  ia  not  a disability.  It 
was  commonly  said  that  nothing  (Ihi  Mineheon  had  was  his  own 
excepting  his  chariot,  his  granddaughter,  and  his  family  ghost. 

The  ghost  was,  except  in  reputation,  strictly  private  property. 
No  one  but  Old  Mineheon  had  ever  seen  it  or  talked  with  it,  but 
he  was,  in  impular  parlance,  “ cheek  by  jfiwl  with  the  sperrit.” 

Tlio  ghost  had  exeivi.sed  a malign  influence  upon  the  existence 
of  Old  Mincheon's  granddaughter.  Little  Sylvia  Mineheon  wa.s 
never  quite  sure  whether  her  grandfather’s  familiar  or  his  chariot 
was  most  responsible  for  her  sorrows,  for  it  was  in  driving  out  in 
the  latter  that  she  had  gonerally-reeeivetl  the  ciiiiimauds  of  the 
former.  The  two  were  in  her  fancy  so  inseparable  that  she  had 
lain  awake  many  n night  imagining  the  uncouth  vehicle  trans- 
formed into  on  uncanny  shape,  which  Imldly  entereil  her  grand- 
father's i-oom,  and  there  in  the  darkness  expressed  objectionable 
sentiments  and  issued  disagrei'able  orders. 

Sylvia  was  the  only  child  of  Old  Minchcou’s  only  son.  This  son 
had  been  an  ofiiccr  in  a regiment  of  the  line,  lie  had  served  in 
India,  marrieil  there,  and  died.  D\ing,  he  had  l><M|iu‘alhed  Ui  his 
father  a little  daughter  and  a stoiv  of  Indian  hric-A-brac  in  gold 
and  in  ivory.  So  .Sylvia,  aged  thiw,  had  wunc  with  her  English 
nurse,  and  her  trunks  stuffed  full  of  nine  silks  and  muslins  and 
shawls,  to  grow  up  in  a small  provincial  town  in  the  exclu.->ivc  so- 
ciety of  an  old  man  and  a ghost. 

To  the  credit  of  her  sweet  temper  and  innocent  mind  l>c  it  said, 
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6ho  never  questioned  the  existence  of  the  ghost, 
or  asserted  licr  will  in  opposition.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  ghost  had  definite  opinions  on  the  educa- 
tion of  wonicu,  and  had  expressed  itself  clearly 
from  the  beginning. 

“ Women,”  it  had  said,  “ have  no  definite  tend- 
encies except  toward  frivolity.  The  end  of  their 
eJucation  is  to  modify  these  tendencies,  which 
history  teaches  us  can  never  be  eradicated.”  The 
desolate  conviction  with  which  the  ghost,  as  re- 
ported, uttered  this  fundamental  truth  had  sunk 
into  Sylvia’s  sonl,  and  led  her  to  model  her  char- 
acter on  that  of  her  governess,  whose  rigid  ideas 
and  gloomy  deportment  presented  as  nearly  ns 
possible  the  desirable  antipodes  of  frivolitv.  She 
faithfully  read  the  books  which  the  ghost  select- 
ed, wore  the  clothes  it  considered  most  appropri- 
ate, and  was  even  willing  to  marry  the  man  it 
chose  for  her  husband — a man  three  times  her 
age,  but  always  refened  to  by  the  ghost  as 
“ Young  Blight.” 

It  was  the  last  day  of  Sylvia’.s  .<ievcnleenth 
year  when  the  Mincheon  turn-out  had  been 
dubbed  by  a fiippaut  sportsman  “ Curion-s” — an 
important  day  for  the  girl  in  more  way.s  than 
one.  That  morning  her  governess  had  been  dis- 
missed, and  had  gone  to  another  household,  there 
to  continue  her  mission  of  checking  girli.sh  levity 
by  an  edifying  exhibition  of  gloom.  That  after- 
noon Sylvia  had  been  informed  that  the  next  day, 
at  four  o’clock,  she  would  be  formally  betrothed 
to  Young  Blight. 

At  the  appointed  hour  she  put  her  hand  trust- 
fully in  Blight’s,  and  repeated  after  her  grand- 
father : “ I,  Sylvia  Minclieon,  promise  to  marry 
you,  Timothy  Blight,  three  months  from  to-day.” 

As  the  words  fell  from  her  lips  she  felt  the 
hold  of  Blight’s  sinewy  hand  tighten.  She  look- 
ed up  into  his  face,  and  an  expression  of  surprise, 
quickly  followed  by  fear,  filled  her  eyes.  She 
was  experiencing  the  first  emotion  of  her  life — 
one  of  dislike  ^r  the  gaunt  figure  and  yellow 
bristly  face  of  “ Young  Blight,”  accompanied  by 
an  impulse  to  cry  out,  “No,  no!”  Restraining 
this  impulse,  she  jerked  her  hand  from  her  be- 
trothed, and  in  spite  of  a sharp  repixmf  from  her 
grandfather,  ran  out  of  the  room.  She  flew 
straight  to  the  kitchen,  the  domain  of  the  nurse 
who  had  brought  her  from  India,  and  who  had 
managed  to  make  herself  indispensable  to  the 
Mincheon  establishment. 

“Martha,  a glass  of  water,  please,”  she  cried, 
sinking  into  a chair,  and  looking  at  Martha  be- 
seechingly. 

Martha  resimuded  to  the  expression  instantly. 
She  caught  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her, 
and  exclaimed,  “ It’s  a cruel  shame — a cruel 
shame,  my  darlin’.” 

Sylvia  clung  to  Martha’s  neck.  “ Is  it,  Mar- 
tha? Arc  you  sure  it  is  a cruel  shame?”  Then, 
without  waiting  fur  confirmation,  she  picked  up 
a hat  and  shawl  lying  on  a chair  and  ran  out 
into  the  garden.  She  felt  and  saw  nothing  clear- 
ly. A whole  world  of  doubt  had  suddenly  been 
opened,  and  the  child  stood  dazed  at  the  thresh- 
old. Mechanically  she  went  to  the  gate,  and 
climbed  up  to  her  seat  in  the  chariot  in  waiting. 

Presently  Mr.  Mincheon  and  Mr.  Blight  came 
down  the  garden  walk  together,  the  older  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  younger.  Nature  had  cast  the 
twp  men  in  the  same  mould — a mould  in  which 
the  length  was  in  extravagant  proportion  to  the 
breadth.  Blight  offered  Mincheon  the  fine  flat- 
tery of  affecting  his  style.  Mr.  Mincheon  wore 
tight  black  trousers,  a bottle-green  frock-coat 
ornamented  with  military  braid,  a high  black 
stock,  and  white  beaver  hat  with  a peculiarly 
long  and  furry  nap.  Mr.  Blight’s  dress  was  an 
imitation,  exaggerated  even  to  the  nap  of  his 
hat,  which  seemed  to  Sylvia  to  flutter  in  the 
breeze  like  the  ruffled  feathers  of  the  geese  wad- 
dling at  will  in  the  gutters  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Mincheon  waved  a black-rimmed  eyeglass  in  hi.s 
right  hand ; Mr.  Blight’s  left  toyed  with  a gold- 
rimmed  glass.  When  Mr.  Mincheon  smiled  he 
showed  one  row  of  painfully  false  teeth ; when 
Mr.  Blight  smiled  he  uublushingly  displaytsl  two. 

To-day  they  were  both  smiling  and  multiplying 
tlieir  wrinkles  in  the  expression  of  pleasure.  No 
reference  was  made  to  Sylvia’s  rather  abrupt 
termination  to  the  ceremony  of  betrothal.  Mr. 
Mincheon  mounted  the  chariot  and  took  the  reins. 
To  Sylvia’s  relief,  Mr.  Blight  did  not  offer  to 
shake  hands  with  her.  Lifting  his  bat,  he  made 
an  angular  bow  from  the  waist,  and  said,  “ Good- 
by.” 

Mr.  Mincheon,  volubly  quoting  the  ghost,  drove 
rapidly  toward  the  ferry,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Sylvia,  with  her  hat  pulled  over  her  eyes,  gave 
hei-self  up  to  contemplating  the  change  which 
had  come  over  her,  and  to  keeping  back  the  tears 
dangerously  near  the  surface. 

She  was  wholly  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on  about  her  until  the  boat  touched  the  farther 
shore,  and  the  advance  of  the  chariot  was  stopped 
for  a moment  by  the  interlocking  of  its  wheels 
with  that  of  another  vehicle.  She  lo<^ked  up 
then,  and  saw  two  men  in  a light  wagon  backing 
out  of  their  way.  One  she  recognized,  but  the 
other  was  a stranger,  of  a different  cla.<s,  and,  as 
Sylvia  saw  at  once,  of  distinguished  appeai-ance. 
This  stranger,  unconcerned  by  the  difficulties 
which  were  testing  his  companion’s  skill  in  man- 
arag  horses,  was  leaning  forward  looking  at 
Syiria,  and  as  her  eyes  met  his  he  exclaimed, 
“Poor  little  thing!” 

Hope  leaped  up  in  Sylvia’s  heart,  and  color 
dyed  ^r  face,  for  she  felt  instinctively  that  the 
sympathetic  words  specially  applied  to  her.  At 
ttot  moment  the  backing  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  the  Mincheon  progress  being  no 
longer  imj^ed,  the  chariot  moved  on  ahead. 
8yl^  dared  not  look  back.  She  hoped  the 
wagon  would  pass  them,  and  that  she  would  have 
another  look  at  the  stranger  who  she  landed 
had  come  by  miracle  to  her  assistance.  This 
hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment  No  wagon 
passed,  and,  listening  intently  for  the  sound  of 


wheels,  she  became  convinced  that  they  were 
alone  on  the  road.  Mr.  Mincheon  coughed  three 
extra  dry  coughs  to  arrest  Sylvia’s  attention, 
whicli  he  felt  was  not  entirely  at  Ids  disposal. 

“ For,  ns  the  ghost  most  pertinently  observed, 
Sylvia — ” he  began. 

Sylvia  suddenly  clasped  his  arm,  and  lifted  a 
face  to  him  the  like  of  which  for  passionate  an- 
guish he  had  never  seen  in  all  his  cut-aud-dried 
life,  and  cried, 

“ Oil,  grandpapa  1 grandpapa ! mmt  I marry 
Mr.  Blight  ?” 

One  instant  of  awful  silence ; thou  Mr.  Miii- 
cheon  shook  Sylvia  from  his  arm  as  if  her  toucli 
was  contamination,  and  carefully  dusted  his 
sleeve  with  his  handkerchief.  The  reins  fell 
loose  over  the  da.sh-board.  Mr,  Mincheon  stuck 
his  eyeglass  in  his  eye,  folded  his  arms,  and 
craned  his  long  neck  round  above  the  edge  of 
Ids  stock  until  he  faced  Sylvia  crouching  back  in 
her  seat. 

“ Mud  you  iimiTy  Mr.  Blight  ?” 

His  voice  expressed  about  as  much  tHiinpre- 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  if  he 
was  uttering  a Chinese  salutation,  learned  by 
rote,  and  wari-anted  suitable  for  all  occasions. 

“ Yes, grandpapa — must  I?  must  I?  Is  there 
no  way  out  of  it  ?” 

From  her  vehemence  a dim  perception  of  her 
idea  appeared  to  dawn  in  Old  Miiieheon’s  brain, 
expressed  in  a cruel  tightening  of  Ids  close-shaven 
lips. 

“ Pray,  Sylvia,  if  you  do  not  marry  Mr.  Blight, 
may  I ask  whom  you  will  marry  ?” 

This  application  of  tlie  Soeratic  method  stunned 
Sylvia.  She  had  only  thought  of  getting  rid  of 
Mr.  Blight,  and  she  felt  that  if  marrying  another 
man  wn.s  a necessary  alternative,  her  case  was 
indeed  desperate. 

“I  don’t  know — I don’t  know,  I’m  sure.” 

The  lielplessness  of  this  reply  hail  the  effect  of 
exploding  Old  Mincheon’s  im|X)sing  calmness. 
He  lifted  the  whip,  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
purely  onuimental  appendage  to  the  chariot,  and 
whirled  it  in  the  air.  He  recklessly  lashed  the 
horse,  which,  unaccustomed  to  such  usage,  dashed 
along  tlic  road  at  a rate  threatenirrg  de.struction. 

“And  may  I ask,  Sylvia,”  he  giis|)ed,  " the  in- 
terpretation of  the  phrase,  ‘ no  way  out  of  it’  ? i 
have  never  heard  the  ghost,  whose  English,  as 
you  know,  is  at  once  spirited  and  elegant — ” 

The  reference  to  the  ghost  roused  Sylvia  to 
hysterical  interruption : 

“I  know,  grandpapa.  But  the  ghost  got  me 
into  it — that  i.s — I mean — Uh,  take  care!  The 
road  round  there  is  impassable.  Don’t  turn  ! — 
don’t !” 

Tlie  warning  came  too  late.  Mr.  Mincheon, 
excited  by  this  defiant  criticism  of  supernatural 
authority,  applied  his  whip  savagely,  and  tiie 
horse  took  control  of  affairs.  A swerve  round  a 
.sharp  corner,  a swaying  to  and  fro  on  the  narrow 
path  between  the  woods  and  a steep  bank,  then 
Old  Mincheon  and  Sylvia,  horse  and  eliariot,  were 
all  rolling  over  down  toward  a deep,  rapid  stream. 

Sylvia’s  next  sensation  was  one  of  faintness 
and  heavy  opprcs.sion  on  the  eyelids.  She  was 
feebly  conscious  that  something  unusual  had 
happents.!.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw 
the  pine-trees  above  her  head,  and  a man  unlike 
her  grandfather  kneeling  beside  her,  she  remem- 
bered. She  .scrambled  to  her  feet  and  clung  for 
support  to  a tree.  Her  hair  had  fallen,  and  bung 
about  her  torn  rose-eolored  gown.  She  was  the 
most  grotesque  and  dirty  figure  imaginable. 

“Who  are  you?  And  what  are  you  doing? 
And  w hat  does  it  mean  ?” 

“My  name  is  Frank  Aldridge.  I am  at  pre- 
sent only  looking  at  you — a jdeasant  and  harmless 
occupation.  It  means  that  you  are  going  to  faint 
again.  Look  out!” 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  held  water  to 
Ijer  lips. 

Slie  averted  lier  head. 

“ W’hy  did  you  not  let  me  die?  Now — now 
I marry  Mr.  Blight.” 

Here,  as  Aldridge  had  foretold,  she  fainted 
again.  He  daslied  what  water  remained  in  his 
drinking-eup  over  her  face.  This,  his  only 
known  and  available  restorative  for  a fainting 
woman,  failed,  and  be,  scared  out  of  liis  normal 
self-confidence,  picked  her  up  and  ran  with  her  in 
bis  arms  to  his  carriage  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 
Here  he  found  his  companion  ami  Mr.  Mincheon. 
Mr.  Mincheon  presented  a must  undignified  sfK;e- 
taclc.  He  was  bare-lieaded,  covered  w ith  du.'>t, 
aud  weeping  copiously,  lie  held  in  his  arms  a 
piece  of  what  had  once  been  a chariot,  but  was 
now  a lot  of  fragments  which  no  skill  could  ever 
join  together  again. 

In  a few  words  Aldridge  arranged  that  his 
companion  should  mouut  guard  over  the  old  man, 
who  refused  to  leave  his  precarious  perch  on  the 
bank,  whilst  he  drove  the  young  lady  to  the  near- 
cst  liou.se. 

Aldridge,  following  his  natural  bent,  coolly  took 
the  best  of  the  baigain.  In  the  twenty-four 
liom-s  wliich  he  had  spent  in  the  provincial  town 
he  had  acquired  considerable  information.  WMieu 
he  bad  audaciously  expressed  his  sympathy  for 
Sylvia  on  the  ferry-lmat  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  her  history,  from  her  foreign  birth 
down  to  the  proposed  marriage  with  Mr.  Blight. 

Now  he  unquestionably  enjoyed  the  situation. 
He  was  young  enough  to  find  a vivid,  romantic 
interest  in  the  adventure,  wbicli  was  heighteued 
by  the  girl’s  evident  preference  for  death  to  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Blight. 

As  they  drove  rapidly  from  the  scene  of  the 
accident  he  bent  lii.s  head  over  her  pale  face,  and 
a faint  flush  heralding  returning  consciousness, 
he  whispered, 

“ It  is  a cruel  shame.” 

The  magic  sentence  to  Sylvia.  She  half  open- 
ed her  eyes  and  said,  faintly : 

“That  ia  ^bat  Martha  Bays.  Take  me  home 
to  Martha.” 

Since  she  had  revived,  Aldridge  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  prolong  the  drive. 


“ Martha  is  a sensible  person.  I shall  be  glad 
to  take  you  to  her  if  you  can  stand  the  drive.” 

“ Yes'  Take  me  home.  1 am  confused,  1 
think.” 

“ No  matter  what  you  think.  Keep  perfectly 
still.  I will  Uke  you  home.”  Sylvia  drew  a long 
breath  of  satisfaction,  and  did  as  directed, 

Aldridge  knew  whero  the  Mineheons  lived  and 
how  to  gel  there  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  next  door.  He  had  to  explain  a great  deal  to  in- 
quisitive people  on  the  ferry-boat,  and  half  of  them 
went  back  to  see  Old  Mincheon  weeping  over  his 
chariot. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  he  lifted  Sylvia  to  the 
ground  and  curried  her  to  an  arbor,  where  he 
met  Martha  running  to  tuid  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

He  plated  Sylvia  in  a rustic  chair,  and  said  : 

“The  lior.se  ran  away.  Mr.  Mincheon  is  not 
hurt,  but  Miss  Miiielieoii  is  foiisi(lerul)ly  shaken. 
Take  her  into  the  house,  ami  I will  find  a doctor.” 

Martha,  very  red  in  the  face,  ami  tw  isting  her 
apron  through  her  fingers,  exclaimed,  “ And  the 
chariot  ?” 

“Confound  the  chariot!  The  old  rattletrap 
is  smashed  into  a thousand  pieces.” 

If  he  had  .said  that  Mr.  Mincheon  had  been 
smashed  into  a thousand  pieces,  neither  Sylvia 
nor  Martha  could  have  shown  more  genuine  hor- 
ror. They  staretl  at  him  ; they  locked  their  arms 
round  each  other  in  mute  defense  against  the  im- 
pious stianger ; they  cried,  together,  “ Oh,  what 
will  the  ghost  say  ?” 

As  Aldriilge  afterward  said,  this  exhibition 
“ floored”  him.  It  was  absunl  enough  to  think 
of  the  old  man’s  hugging  a spoke  of  a wheel, 
but  that  was  serious  in  compari.son  with  the  hys- 
terical behavior  of  the  women.  Sylvia,  in  a fit 
of  despair  such  as  he  had  never  seen  in  real  life, 
filing  her  arms  round  Martha’s  neck  ami  buried 
her  face.  Martha  boohooed  prodigiously.  Al- 
dridge had  a happy  tlionght.  He  took  some 
coins  from  his  pocket,  and  Martha,  bearing  the 
pleasant,  umieenstomed  chink,  looked  at  him 
throngh  her  tears.  An  insinuating  smile  lighted 
his  face,  and  he  held  out  his  hand,  in  which  there 
was  a gleam  of  silver. 

“ I say,  Martha,  you  are  a sensible  woman. 
Take  care  of  your  mistress,  and  1 will  look  after 
Mr.  Mincheon  and  the  trap.”  Martha’s  tears 
and  sobs  stopped  like  a revei-sed  engine.  “ Aud 
look  here,  Martha,  it  i»  a cruel  shame.” 

Martini  treated  him  to  one  keenly  intelligent 
glance,  and  led  Svlvia  away.  Watching  them 
fairly  into  the  house,  Aldridge  started  off  for  the 
doctor.  His  iniml  was  elomied,  and  continued 
so  for  several  hours.  Late  at  night,  after  Mr. 
Minebeon  liud  been  carried  home  by  sheer  su- 
periority of  jibysical  force,  ami  Ahliidge  sat 
smoking  a pipe  in  the  starlight,  his  ideas  began 
to  flow  in  a familiar  ebanmd,  .ind  he  saw  tliat  his 
duty  to  a liealtliy  appetite  for  general  informa- 
tion was  to  remain  on  the  s])ot,  and  prove  the 
depths  of  provincial  eeeentricity.  He  sent  a dis- 
jiatch  to  his  friends  stating  tliat  he  would  not 
join  them  for  .«everal  days,  reserving  liis  reasons 
with  charaeteiistie  indifference  for  what  other 
people  miglit  expect. 

The  next  day  was  a miserable  one  for  Sylvia 
Mincheon.  She  staid  in  her  room  until  Mr.  Blight 
had  made  a morning  call,  ami  she  had  watclied 
him  from  hei-  window  stalk  up  the  stieet  to  his 
office — his  office,  where  even  Sylvia  wondered 
what  he  did  to  amuse  himself,  ller  grandfather 
staid  in  bed  severely,  and  was  heard  declaiming 
fiery  passages  from  Bnrke  and  Pitt — a sign  that 
he  was  at  sword’s  point  with  all  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon  Sylvia  plucked  up  heart  to 
(lre.-JS  ber.-<elf  and  go  down-stairs.  Aldridge  call- 
■ ed,  and  Martha  ushered  him  unannounced  into 
the  pallor.  Sylvia  was  curled  up  in  a large 
leather  arm-chair,  and  did  not  see  him  till  he  was 
beside  her.  Then  she  rose,  and  blushed  vividly 
and  bowed  coldly.  Aldridge  bad  come  prepared 
for  all  things  unusual ; so,  unabashed  by  her  wld- 
ness,  wliieh  he  at  once  attributed  to  diffidence, 
be  inquired  kindly  for  her  health  and  that  of  her 
grandfather.  Sylvia  answered  him  ]Ktlitely,  and 
tiled,  not  having  u.sked  him  to  sit  down,  said, 

“ I ninsl  beg  you  to  excuse  me,”  ami  moved  to 
the  door.  It  was  not  for  this  that  Aldridge  had 
jiostponcd  his  salmoii-fisliing.  He  acted  promptly. 

“ You  are  not  going  to  leave  mo?” 

“I  must.  I liave  never  received  any  gentle- 
man alotie  in  my  life — but  Mr.  Blight.  Gi-and- 
papa  would  never  forgive  me.  But  he  will  never 
forgive  me  now,  anyway.” 

Tears  choked  her  voice  and  filled  her  eyes,  and 
she  stood  still  half-way  to  the  door.  Aldridge 
deftly  turned  her  own  words  to  his  advantage. 

“Then  you  might  as  well  stay  with  me:  no 
more  harm  can  be  done.  I am  not  like  Mr. 
Blight;  but  try  me.” 

lie  had  followed  her  up,  and  was  looking  at 
her  with  an  expression  calculated  to  win.  He 
was  a master  of  expression.  Sylvia  rested  her 
hand  on  the  back  of  a high  chair,  aud  smiled 
through  lier  tears. 

“No,  you  are  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Blight.  You 
are  much  younger,  and  rather  better-looking.” 

So  warped  was  Aldridge  by  experience  with 
worldlings  that  ho  at  once  suspected  audacious 
coquetry.  But  the  critical  candor  of  her  gaze 
soon  dissipated  that  idea,  and  made  him  a trifle 
asliamed  of  liimself.  So  long  as  he  could  keep 
her  there  he  did  not  care  much  what  she  said. 
He  made  an  extraordinary  demand. 

“ Tell  me  some  more  about  Mr.  Blight.” 

Sylvia  continued  her  comparison.  It  was  very 
easy  to  talk  to  him  over  the  top  of  the  higli  chair. 
Her  grandfather  w’otild  never  forgive  her,  any- 
way, aud  there  was  a pleasure  in  giving  voice  to 
her  secret  sentiments  about  Mr.  Blight. 

“ He  is  taller  thau  you ; but  then  he  is  all 
length,  like  a poplar-tree,  and  he  quivers,  too, 
in  the  wind.  You  don’t  quiver  in  the  wind,  do 
you  ?” 

“Not  an  eyelash.” 

“ That’s  nice.”  Here  Sylvia  nodded  her  bead 


approvingly  several  tim«fc  “Themyott,*. 

like  grandpapa,  an  offlc«r  In  the  , 

ways  wears  undress  unilona.  I harTtCZ  i' 

tliat  the  long  tight  coil  nutda  Um  kxAsS!  ^ 

a little  more  like  a poplar-tiee 

tended.  I don’t  know  how 

that  uniform,  I am  sura” 


“ Oil,  like  a guy.  But,  believe  me,  iMB 
are  not  my  strong  |)oint.”  ^ 

“ I’erliaps  not,”  she  assented,  repeating  the 
confidential  mxl.  ” You  are  not  as  handwnie  m 
some  of  the  men  who  have  dined  with  grand 
papa  on  state  occasions.”  “ 

Aldridge  caught  at  a new  subject  “ What  do 
you  mean  by  state  occasions  V” 

“ When  grandpapa  dines  the  Governor  and 
suite.  I am  to  go  to  the  balls  and  dinners  « 
Goveniment  House  next  winter,  after  I marry  Mr 
Hlighl.  Oh,  how  could  you?— why  did  yoii  not 
let  me  die?” 

She  threw  back  licr  head  and  looked  at  him 
a.s  she  liad  looked  at  her  grandfather  the  day  be- 
fore.  Her  ai>peal  had  a different  effect  Al- 
dridge leaned  over  tlie  chair  from  the  other  side 
and  answered  back  from  his  heart : 

“ I’m  not  such  a brute  as  that,  you  know.  I 
will  get  you  out  of  it  some  way.” 

“ Will  you  ? Can  you  ? How?” 

Before  lie  could  frame  a suitable  answer  to  this 
direct  acceptance  of  a vague  assertion,  Martlia 
announced,  in  a loud  voice,  “ Mr.  Blight." 

Sylvia  darted  to  the  door,  and  when  Mr.  Blight 
entered,  Aldridge  was  negligently  leaning  on  the 
chair,  with  his  hat  in  his  baud,  and  the  casual  air 
of  a visitor  alvoiit  to  take  his  leave. 

“ This  is  Mr.  Aldridge,  Mr.  Blight,”  said  Sylvia, 
with  visible  trepidation — “the  geiiUcmau  who 
was  so  kind  to  us  yesterday.” 

The  men  bowed  to  each  other,  and  Aldridge 
bowed  liim.self  out,  hearing  Sylvia,  in  her  frighiat 
being  left  alone  with  Mr.  Blight,  exclaim,  *'  Grand- 
papa wishes  to  see  you,  aud,  if  you  please,  you 
are  to  go  upstairs  at  once.” 

For  three  days  Aldridge  tried  hard  to  see  Syl- 
via again,  but  every  device,  fair  and  strategic, 
failed.  t)n  the  fourth  day  he  waylaid  Martha  re- 
turning from  market.  Bhc  was  bursting  with 
news. 

“ Miss  Sylvia  is  to  be  married  at  once.” 

“ Tbe  devil !”  said  Aldridge.  “ What  do  you 
mean  by  at  once?" 

“ A week  or  thereabouts.” 

“ I tlioiighl  you  meant  to-day.  Several  thinp 
may  liup|)cn  in  a week.  What  does  Miss  Sylvia 
say  ?” 

“Nothing  but  that  it  is  all  your  fault.  She  is 
very  bitter  about  you.  1 have  never  heaid  her 
go  on  so.” 

“ That  is  a good  sign.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  sudden  decision  ?” 

“ The  gbo.st,  .sir,  Tbe  ghost  has  said  that  the 
smashing  of  tlie  chariot  forelnided  some  dreadful 
harm  to  tbe  family,  and  so  Miss  Sylvia  had  better 
be  married  at  once.  And  I must  say  that  Mr. 
Blight  is  on  tbe  side  of  the  ghost  very  strong.  ’ 
Aldridge  walked  in  silence  beside  Martha  to  the 
gate.  Here  there  was  another  transfer  of  coin 
from  bis  hand  to  hers. 

“ Martha,  the  ghost  must  change  its  mind.” 

“If  that  could  be!”  she  said, doubtfully. 

“It  must  be.  And  I must  sec  your  mistress 
to-day.  Wliat  time  can  you  manage  that?” 

Martha  looked  thoughtful. 

“At  eiglit  thi.s  evening.  That  old  Blight  will 
have  gone,  and  Miss  Sylvia  will  be  alone  in  the 
arbor.  Get  her  out  of  it  if  you  cau.  God  bless 
you !”  . 

A few  minutes  after  eight  that  evening  Al- 
dridge eanic  quietly  up  the  garden  path,  and 
turned  into  the  arbor.  Sylvia  was  there,  silting 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees,  » [«• 
tlietic  and  desolate  figure.  On  seeing  A'**™"® 
she  stood  up  and  poured  out  a torrent  of  childi.-h 
displeasure.  He  waited  till  she  had  exhausted 
herself ; then  he  took  hold  of  her  wrists  and  held 
her. 

“ You  do  me  great  injustice.  If  I had  known 
about  Mr.  Blight  I should  have  sent  you  spinning 
into  the  stream.  I should  never  have  bren  fO 
unkind  as  to  scramble  after  you  and  pick  you 
up.  You  believe  me?” 

Sylvia  trembled.  The  force  of  the  man  over- 
whelmed her,  aud  besides,  he  was  presentiu.c  » 
new  side  of  the  question.  He  went  on  rapid  i - 

“ And  since  I have  known,  I have  bwn  so  anx- 
ious to  help  you.  You  rcinemher  I said  1 wouiu. 
Instead  of  trusting  me,  you  have  shunned  inc 
I believe  you  hate  me.  At  least  1 have  not  de- 
served that.”  , 

This  presentation  of  the  argument  of  mj 
virtue  overcame  Sylvia’s  last  scruple. 

“No,  no!”  she  cried.  “Forgive  me,  i . 
can.  But  I am  so  miserable,  so  desperate, 
there  no  way  out  of  it  ?”  _ „ - . 

“ Let  us  sit  down  here  and  talk  it  over,  - 
Aldridge,  delighted  with  his  succ^s. 

It  was  the  first  time  m her  dreary  hfe  t 
sympathy  had  ever  been  offered  to 
was  not  troubled  by  any  conventional  reser  ^ 
Here  was  some  one  who  pitied  her  an 
help  her.  Some  one  who,  in  spite  of  her 
havior,  would  forgive  her  and  listen  to  he  . 
laid  bare  her  heart  to  him.  , • ■ 

“ I am  alone  in  the  world.  I have  been  a Ja'J 
of  grandpapa  and  my  governess,  and 
of  the  ghost,  always.  I have  bee  hapPf. 
neither  have  I been  unhappy  until  the  '*  .jijp 
I think  I have  not  understood  life, 
and  possibilities,  before,  and  it  is  tern 
gin  with  helpless  misery.  All  '«y 
my  governess  has  Uught  me  uothiu„. 
never  thought  that  I bad  in  , ^ deeds 

ings  and  passions  which  Jf,e  fiist 

of  heroism  or  to  crime.  You  see, 
the  ghost  has  planned  Mo*  I 

had  no  noUon  of  personal  responsibil  y*  ^ 
am  no  longer  blind.  I began  to  s« 
when  Mr.  Blight  took  my  hand  and 

to  marry  him!  I looked  at  myseif  that  <»y 
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tlie  first  time,  and  I felt  that  1 ought  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  arrangement  of  my  own  future.  I 
cried  out  to  grandpapa  to  help  me,  and  you  know 
how  he  has  answered.  Oh,  I am  such  a poor  lit- 
tle thing!  I am  as  ignorant  as  a baby  of  the 
world,  and  of  men  and  women.  I could  not  run 
away  from  here;  I should  not  know  where  to 
run,  or  how,  or  what  to  do,  beyond  this  garden. 
No,  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  Mr.  Blight  or  the 
river.  I shall  choose  the  river,  unless  you  can 
help  me.  If  you  can,  if  you  will,  I will  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  you.” 

Sylvia  was  looking  up  at  him,  her  wild  eyes 
playing  havoc  with  his  susceptibilities.  The 
tones  of  her  pained,  high-strung  voice  vibrated  in 
his  heart.  The  abandon  of  her  plea  for  protec- 
tion stirred  strong  and  generous  emotions.  He 
was  young;  he  had  known  only  the  sunny  side 
of  life,  and  he  now  felt  himself  in  the  enviable 
position  of  a hci-o  of  a genuine  romance.  The 
first  qualification  of  the  hero  is  to  be  in  love  with 
the  heroine.  He  was  in  love  with  her.  He  had 
been  in  love  with  her  from  the  first,  and  that  was 
his  true  reason  for  lingering  in  this  stupid  town. 

“ I will  help  you,”  he  exclaimed,  “and  you  must 
trust  me  implicitly,  and  not  look  at  the  river.” 

Sylvia’s  face  expressed  her  confidence. 

“ You  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You  put  yourself  in  my  hands  wholly  ?” 


Sylvia  had  risen,  and  was  backing  out  of  the 
arbor.  Aldridge  felt  the  necessity  of  explaining 
what  he  meant  to  do  for  her,  and  why  he  meant 
to  do  it,  of  showing  her  that  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute himself  for  Mr.  Blight.  As  she  was,  he 
knew,  unprepared  for  this  simple  plan,  fresh  ob- 
stacles might  arise  if  he  attempted  an  explana- 
tion in  words.  Besides,  time  pressed,  and  he 
must  woo  hastily. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 
For  a moment  Sylvia  clung  to  him ; for  a mo- 
ment she  looked  at  him  so  shyly  and  sweetly  that 
nobody  could  have  blamed  him  for  repeating  the 
experiment.  But  while  he  thought  he  would,  she 
drew  herself  away  and  fled  to  the  house.  With 
suspicious  promptness  Martha  appeared  in  the 
arbor. 

Sylvia  flung  hei-self  on  her  bed  in  a flutter  of 
agitation.  She  was  not  afraid  of  her  new  happi- 
ness; she  sprang  forward  to  it  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  solitude  and  fear.  Now  she  thoroughly 
understood  her  heroes  and  her  criminals.  All 
that  could  make  life  beautiful  or  bitter  hud  come 
to  her — poor  little  Sylvia  Mincheou  ! 

A shrill  cry  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Sylvia  started  up  and  ran  to  the  door.  There 
she  stood,  listening,  wondering,  trembling.  An- 
other cry,  fainter  than  the  first,  but  full  of  terror, 
came  up  the  stairs.  With  an  answering  excla- 
mation she  ran  through  the  hall,  down  the  broad 
stairway,  to  her  grandfather’s  room.  Martha  was 
there,  with  a lighted  candle  in  her  hand.  Mr. 
Mincheon  sat  up  in  bed,  twisting  the  sheets  in 
his  fingers,  moaning  and  shaking  extravagantly. 
Sylvia  ran  to  the  bedside. 

“ What  is  it,  grandpapa  ? Are  you  ill  ? What 
can  we  do?  Martha,  do  something  quick.” 

“ Bad  dreams,  darlin’ ; bad  dreams.  A glass 
of  sherry,  sir  ?” 

Martha  advanced  with  the  wine.  Mr.  Min- 
cheon’s  eyes  were  singularly  small  and  colorless, 
but  on  this  occasion  they  distended  with  indigna- 
tion. 

“ Stand  back,  woman  ! Bad  dreams,  indeed  !” 

He  waved  Martha  off  with  a majestic  motion, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  Sylvia.  “ Sylvia,  be- 
gone !”  He  pushed  her  violently  from  the  bed, 
and  took  to  groauiug  and  twisting  the  sheets 
with  renewed  vigor. 

“ The  ghost,”  he  murmured — “ the  ghost,”  and 
looked  at  Sylvia,  who  had  retreated  to  the  window. 

Sylvia  fired  up.  These  words  banished  her 
alarm  at  her  grandfather’s  condition,  and  her  de- 
sire to  know  the  cause. 

“ Who  cares  for  the  ghost  ? I don’t.  I won’t 
marry  Mr.  Blight.  I won’t!  I won’t!  Youna.<i_v, 
wicked  old  thing ! I don’t  care  a snap  of  my  lin- 
ger for  you.  There ! there !” 

She  snapped  her  fingers  in  the  air,  leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  the  opprobrious  epithets  were 
addressed  to  the  ghost  or  to  her  grandfather.  Mr. 
Mincheon’s  faculties  were  momentarily  stunned 
by  this  outburst,  but  recovering  himself,  he  seem- 
ed  almut  to  spring  out  of  bed  and  annihilate  his 
impious  granddaughter.  Martha  saved  her  by 
pushing  her  out  of  the  window  to  the  veranda, 
saying,  “Go  to  bed,  darlin’.  I’ll  manage  him.” 

Sylvia  hastened  round  to  the  kitehen,  imd 
turning  to  shut  the  door,  a wonderfully  bright 
light  flashed  in  her  eyes,  revealing  for  a second 
the  face  and  figure  of  Mr.  Frauk  Aldridge.  If 
Sylvia’s  brain  had  not  already  been  turned  topsy- 
turvy, she  might  have  connected  this  apparition 
with  her  grandfather’s  fright.  As  it  was,  she 
simply  groped  her  way  back  to  her  room,  and 
hung  out  of  the  window,  peering  after  her  vanished 
lover,  from  whom  a myriad  of  ghosts  and  grand- 
fathers could  not  separate  her. 

She  fell  asleep  at  last,  challenging  all  her  ene- 
mies to  come  on  and  do  their  worst. 

The  next  day  was  far  advanced  when  Martha 
woke  Miss  Sylvia,  and  bade  her  dress  at  once 
and  go  down  to  her  grandfather,  who  was  expect- 
ing her. 

At  this  summons  Sylvia’s  recklessness  of  last 
night  hardened  into  defiance.  As  she  crossed 
the  lower  hall  in  the  sunlight,  Martiia,  who  was 
not  given  to  analyzing  expression,  was  startled  by 
the  fien-e  determination  of  her  face.  Mr.  Min- 
cheon had  risen  and  made  his  somewhat  elabo- 
rate toilet  He  sat  by  the  window  in  an  easy-chuir, 
but  rigidly  eiect  Sylvia  stood  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  It  was  her  custom  to  stand  in 
her  grandfather’s  presence  until  invited  to  sit 
morning  that  courtesy  was  not  ex- 


■nie  old  man  was  icy  in  his  demeanor ; the  girl 
8elf-poaa(88ed.  His  tone  was  oracular.  If  Syl- 


via should  have  an  idea  of  disputing  what  ho 
might  say,  he  meant  to  show  her  the  uselessness 
of  that  at  once. 

“Sylvia,  as  you  are  aware,  I hud  last  night 
an  unusually  exciting  interview  with  the  ghost. 
There  was  a difference  of  opinion,  and  I was 
slightly  disturbed — very  slightly.  My  voice,  ris- 
ing in  the  heat  of  di3cussion,^alarmed  Martha  and 
you.  You  recall  the  incident!”’ 

Sylvia  at  that  moment  vividly  recalled  his 
shrieks  and  his  exhibition  of  abject  fear,  but  she 
merely  bowed  her  head.  “ Y’ou,  Sylvia,  were  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Are  you  prepared  to  re- 
ceive instructions  conceruitig  your  immediate  fu- 
ture ?” 

A faint  color  tinged  Sylvia’s  cheeks.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  and  spoke  out  all  her  defiance. 
“ I will  listen  to  all  you  have  to  say,  grandpapa, 
but  I won’t  be  tyrannized  over  by  anybody  living, 
much  less  by  a ghost.  I won’t  live  in  ignorant 
solitude  any  longer.  I won’t  marry  Mr.  Blight.” 

“ Well  done  ! That’s  plucky ! I like  that !” 

This  voice  was  not  Mr.  Mincheon’s,  nor  Mr. 
Blight’s.  Sylvia  turned,  and  saw  Aldridge  stand- 
ing in  a corner.  Instinctively  she  took  a few 
steps  toward  him,  stretching  out  her  hands ; then 
abruptly  stopped,  overcome  by  a pitiful  confusion. 
Aldridge  met  her  more  than  half-way. 

“ Sylvia,  you  are  not  to  marry  Mr.  Blight ; you 
are  to  marry  me.  If  you  will,  you  may.  The 
ghost  himself  has  said  it.” 

Sylvia  shrank  back  from  him,  a picture  of  de- 
lighted surprise.  Aldridge  whispered  something 
to  her  not  intended  for  Mr.  Mincheon’s  ears.  She 
ran  across  the  room,  and  flung  herself  at  her 
grandfather’s  feet. 

“Forgive  me.  I will  do  as  you  desire.  The 
ghost  is  right.” 

Said  old  Mincheon,  grandly : “ If  you  will  men- 
tion an  instance  when  the  ghost  has  been  wrong, 
you  will  oblige  me.  Young  man,  your  manners 
and  credentials  being  satisfactory,  I give  this  girl 
into  your  hands,  and  from  her  recent  exhibitions, 
I should  say  you  will  have  your  hands  full.  Syl- 
via, leave  the  room,  and  don’t  come  near  me  again 
until  I send  for  you.” 

Sylvia  slipped  out  of  the  window  in  a twinkling. 

When  Aldridge  joined  her  in  the  garden,  she 
asked  him  a grave  question : “ Is  there  a Min- 
cheon ghost  ? Has  there  ever  been  a Mincheon 
ghost  ? Everything  is  slipping  away  from  me.  I 
can  only  believe  in  you.  Tell  me  the  truth.” 

Aldridge’s  eyes  sparkled  with  fun  as  he  an- 
swered: “If  you  cry  ‘Wolf  long  enough,  the 
wolf  comes  at  last,  and  gobbles  you  up  as  a pun- 
ishment  for  irreverence.  Mr.  Mincheon  feels  this 
morning  that  he  has  had  a narrow  escape  from 
the  jaws  of  the  wolf.  Mr.  Blight  is  the  loser 
thereby,  and  I am  the  winner.  Poor  Blight ! I 
wonder  how  the  two  old  boys  will  arrange  tilings !” 

Sylvia  was  not  to  be  baffled  in  this  way.  “ But 
you  were  the  wolf.  You  know  you  were.  And 
Martha  knows  it  too.  I taxed  her  with  the  fraud 
just  now,  and  she  could  not  deny  it.” 

Aldridge  laughed  outright.  “ You  must  learn 
to  accept  results,  Sylvia,  and  ask  no  questions 
about  the  means.” 

Sylvia  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  ground,  then 
saucily  at  her  lover.  “ Since  grandpapa  has  de- 
ceived me  so  long  and  so  cleverly,  I know  what 
men  are,  and — you  had  better  look  out.  My  eyes 
cun  open  very  wide.” 

Long  afterward,  when  Sylvia’s  eyes  had  open- 
ed very  wide,  Aldridge  remarked  to  a confidential 
friend : 

“ For  making  a man  a contradictory,  slightly 
skeptical,  altogether  delightful  wife,  there  is  no- 
thing like  early  faith  in  a family  ghost.” 

Annie  Kobertson  Macearlane. 


CHINESE  THEATRES  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

A MOST  refreshing  sensation  awaits  the  tourist 
to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  Chinese  theatres  in 
San  Francisco.  These  establishments  are  two  in 
nuiiilK'r,  .and  as  the  Chinese  are  assiduous  thea- 
tre-goers, the  houses  are  crowded  every  night. 
The  performance  begins  at  seven  and  lasts  till 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ; but  even  a 
performance  of  this  length  is  only  a section  of  a 
play,  which  goes  on  night  after  night  for  a week 
or  two.  The  stage  is  a mere  platform  ; there  are 
no  foot-lights,  the  only  illumination  being  that 
from  two  small  gasaliers.  There  are  no  curtains, 
no  scenery,  flics,  or  wings ; no  pi-oscenium,  or  prop- 
erties other  than  a table,  two  chairs,  fans,  and 
weapons.  The  scene  is  iiidieatt*d  in  the  primitive 
way  by  displaying  a board  on  which  is  written 
“ forest,”  “ room,”  and  so  on.  This  is  put  in 
front  of  the  actors,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
spectators  docs  the  rest.  The  Joss  and  house- 
hold gods  are,  as  in  every  Chinese  dwelling,  in 
the  background.  The  rear  wall  separates  the 
stage  from  the  actors’  dressing-room  and  the 
kitchen,  and  a circular  window  covered  with 
netting  enables  the  manager  to  watch  the  per- 
formance, and  enables  the  audience  to  see  the 
manager  at  supper. 

Behind  the  space  occupied  by  the  actors  is  the 
orchestra — a dismal  fiddle,  a flageolet,  a tambour- 
ine, a bass  drum,  banjos,  andgongs.  Thegong-play- 
er  is  the  director  of  the  music ; the  one-stringiid 
fiddle  is  held  like  a violoncello,  and  is  a most 
painful  instrument.  There  are  frequent  lapses 
into  song  in  a Chinese  play,  but  the  aira  are  wild 
and  formless,  and  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
quite  independent  of  the  singer.  There  may  bo 
worse  noises  than  a Chinese  duet,  but  not  many. 
The  actors  are  everything  by  turns,  or  rather  at 
once — poets,  acrobats,  singers,  musicians ; there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a specialty.  The  costumes 
arc  gorgeous.  Kich  gold  embroidery,  heavy  silks 
and  velvets,  costly  feathers  and  jewelry,  form  an 
impiortant  feature  of  the  display.  The  plays  are 
mostly  historic,  and,  os  already  stated,  last  for 
days.  Chinese  acting  has  no  dignity,  no  repose, 
no  beauty,  and  the  plays  are  weak  and  without 


situation,  while  the  plots  are  of  almost  childish 
simplicity. 

It  is  not  oommouly  known,  however,  that  there 
is  a national  patranago  of  the  drama  in  China,  us 
in  France  and  Geriuuny,  and  that  actors  receive 
generous  salaries,  ranging  from  ^1000  to  ^4000 — 
sums  equal  to  at  least  three  times  those  amounts 
here.  In  China  the  female  roles  are  still  played 
by  boys,  and  an  actor  who  plays  the  leading  fe- 
male part  will  receive  about  ^3500.  He  certain- 
ly earns  it,  as  he  has  to  shuffle  about  in  the 
ungraceful  fashion  of  Chinese  women,  talk  in 
falsetto,  and  sing  in  high  soprano  with  an  effort 
that  must  make  his  throat  sore. 

Very  often  the  drama  is  cut  into  two  parts, 
and  a light  comedy  played  between.  This  is  al- 
ways of  the  most  realistic  character,  depicting 
every-day  life  among  the  lower  classes.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  grossest  indecencies  are  repre- 
sented in  some  of  the.se  plays.  The  acrobats  or 
tumblers  make  their  entrance  en  masse  at  about 
eleven  o’clock,  and  the  whole  stage  is  filled  with 
all  the  members  of  the  troupe.  Their  feats  are 
wonderful.  '1  he  great  battle  scene,  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  in  a Chinese  theatre,  then  takes 
place,  and  a terrific  display  comes  of  banging, 
hammering,  screaming,  twanging,  and  tooting. 
The  braggart  is  made  up  terribly — his  face  is  as 
white  as  paper,  his  hair  and  beard  black  and 
shaggy,  his  eyebrows  are  at  least  an  inch  wide, 
and  a gorgeous  robe  covers  his  figure.  He  growls, 
stamps,  swaggers,  and  brandishes  his  axe,  till 
another  figure  enters,  the  embodiment  of  cruelty 
and  cunning.  Haughty  challenges  are  given ; 
the  leaders  proceed  to  behead  their  adversaries’ 
troops,  the  loss  of  a head  being  denoted  by  bend- 
ing the  neck  and  retiring  from  the  stage.  New 
armies  come  on  as  fust  as  the  old  ones  are  de- 
capitated, and  all  the  time  the  noise  is  deafening. 
The  nasal  sing-song  and  high  pitch  of  the  “Cous- 
ins of  the  Moon”  will  certainly  leave  untouched 
the  Caucasian  ear,  but  the  Mongolian  is  delight- 
ed, and  the  audience  very  demonstrative  in  their 
approval.  This  docs  not  hinder  them  fi-om  eating 
sweetmeats,  smoking,  and  drinking  saki,  which 
waiters  carry  around  among  the  audience.  The 
audience  all  wcjir  their  hats,  as  it  is  regarded  as 
a great  breach  of  etiquette  for  any  one  not  to  do 
so  in  public.  The  price  of  admission  at  the  San 
Francisco  theatre  is  fifty  cents,  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  is  only  collected  from  Americans, 
the  Chinamen  most  likely  paying  only  ten  cents. 


out  of  the  ground  and  carrier!  it  away.”  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  man  on  whose  ploughed  ground 
the  ice  settled  will  not  fail  to  report  the  number 
of  bushels  the  transplanted  wheat  yielded  to  the 


The  Marquis  of  Lome,  passing  between  a dou- 
ble file  of  Niagara  hack  men  recently,  raised  his 
hat  the  entire  distance.  This,  somebody  ex- 
plains, was  the  homage  which  nobility  pays  to 
wealth. 

A dissenter  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jasper  that  “de  sun  do  move”  has  arisen  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  “ Shuah,”  he  says,  “ every- 
IkxIv  knows  de  sun  doan  move.  Dat’s  nonsense. 
De  skies  turns  aroun’  every  day.” 

One  of  the  lawyers  in  the  Star  Route  trials  fin- 
ished his  review  of  the  testimony  concerning  the 
Eugene  and  Bridge  City  route,  known  as  the 
“ gum-boot”  mail  line,  by  reading  the  appended 
lines,  which,  he  said,  were  composed  by  Assistant 
District- Attorney  Mooie : 

“ The  mall  wns  praall— 

Scarce  any  at  all ; 

A teller  or  two  and  a paper 
Went  over  this  route 
In  the  leg  of  a Imot— 

The  horse  on  a flve-mile  caper.” 

It  is  told  of  an  American  millionaire  who 
bought  him  a castle  on  the  Rhine  that  one  ctdd 
day  his  daughter  found  him  warming  his  hands 
at  a fire  which,  he  had  kindled  in  a suit  of  plate 
armor. 

“Oh,  papa,  what  have  you  been  doing!”  she 
cried. 

“The  feller  that  patented  that  stove,”  replied 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  “ must  have  been  crazy ; 
but  I’ve  made  the  old  thing  heat  up  at  lost.” 

Now  it  is  denied  that  John  Brown,  the  Queen's 
gillie,  kept  a diary.  Probably  he  merely  began 
kcejiing  a diary  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  as 
other  mortals  do. 

It  is  claimed  that  a tall  tree  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Victoria,  Australia,  that  far  surpasses  any 
of  the  great  trees  of  California.  It  is  a variety 
of  the  eucalyptus-tree,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is 
430  feet  tall,  and  measures  sixty  feet  around  the 
trunk  at  a considerable  distance  above  the  roots. 


As  an  instance  of  the  great  advance  which 
sometimes  takes  place  in  tlic  value  of  a book  in 
a comparatively  short  period,  it  is  recalled  that 
the  “ Albani  Missal”  was  bought  in  Rome  by  an 
Englishman  in  1838  for  $100,  was  sold  shortly  aft- 
erward for  $351X1,  and  is  valued  now  at  $60,000. 

A short  time  ago  the  steam-ship  Catalonia 
brought  twelve  hundred  Irish  immigrants  to  Bos- 
ton, most  of  whom  were  sent  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government.  They  are  without  mon- 
ey, and  a large  proportion  of  them  will  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  for  a while  at  least  by  the  tax- 
payers. Meanwhile,  the  only  people  who  are  for- 
bidden to  immigrate  to  the  United  States  are 
those  who  live  under  a government  that  has  nev- 
er tried  to  lessen  its  pauper  population  by  send- 
ing paupers  to  America,  and  who  have  always 
succeeded  in  taking  care  of  themselves  when  they 
came  here.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
more  paupers  among  the  twelve  hundred  Irish 
who  were  sent  over  in  the  Caledonia  than  there 
arc  among  all  the  Chinamen  in  the  United  States. 


A very  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  has  been 
produced  in  parts  of  Brook- 
lyn by  the  operations  of  a 
burglar  who  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  art  of  entering 
houses  and  carrying  off  sil- 
ver-ware without  making  the 
least  noise.  The  police  con- 
jecture that  he  has  some  way 
of  muffling  his  feet  so  as  to 
make  hi.s  footsteps  noiseless, 
while  superstitious  persona 
are  not  quite  sure  that  bis 
depredations  are  accomplish- 
ed without  unnatural  aid. 
He  seems  to  go  from  house 
to  house  by  way  of  the  rear 
yards,  and  though  he  has  en- 
tered scores  of  dwellings,  no 
one  has  ever  heard  him  com- 
ing, working,  or  going. 


The  following  story  of  the 
Southern  floods  comes  rather 
late,  but  perhaps  it  has  been 
held  back  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  it  com- 
plete : “ After  the  wheat 
came  up  on  a Kentucky 
farm  a.  sleet  storm  covered 
the  field  with  ice.  Before 
this  melted  a flood  swept 
over,  and  the  ice,  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  water, 
pulled  every  blade  of  wheat 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


The  yachting  season  promises  to  be  unusually 
interesting.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean  several 
handsome  boats,  built  both  for  pleasure  and 
speed,  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of 
the  season.  Some  of  the  yachts  that  have  made 
good  records  in  former  years — notably  the  Mis- 
chief, Grade,  and  Hildegarde — are  being  put  in 
extra  trim  in  anticipation  of  a season  of  lively 
sport.  News  comes  from  English  waters  that  a 
new  sixty-eight-ton  cutter  named  the  Marjorie 
has  been  '-milt  for  the  gentleman  who  sent  the 
racing  craft  Madge  to  this  country,  and  that  the 
new  cutter  may  be  sent  to  these  waters  to  com- 
pete for  the  Amonca  cup.  It  is  said  that  she 
carries  sails  larger  than  were  ever  before  carried 
by  a yacht  of  her  tonnage.  From  the  brief  de- 
scription at  hand  the  Marjorie  seems  to  be  what 
American  yachtsmen  call  a racing  machine.  If 
she  is  to  sail  for  the  America  cup,  American 
yachtsmen  may  reasonably  claim  time  in  which 
to  build  a similar  machine 
to  compete  with  her.  There 
is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  a ve.s- 
sel  of  her  description  may 
issue  a challenge  to  race 
for  the  America  cup.  If  it 
should  appear  that  she  ought 
to  be  barred  out,  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  which  would 
exclude  a catamaran,  yachts- 
men on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
w'ill  have  to  decide  whether 
it  is  worth  their  while  to 
build  a craft  to  compete 
with  her  for  a new  trophy. 


USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a Statue  of  Washington  ^ 

placed  in  Battery  Park.  Perhaps  the  “ L”  Ro«<J  might  fata  gn 
interest  in  it. 
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Bv  MISS  BETH AM-EDW ARDS, 

I'Tiiou  or  » Kitty,”  “ Esohanok  no  RoBiiBUT,” 
“Houoayb  in  Eabtkbn  Fkanon,"  “Db.  JaooiV’ 
‘Tub  SYLVHiTBEB;  ob,  tub  Outoabtn,"  btu. 


CHAPTER  XL 

All  as  yet  had  seemed  like  a dream  to  Arthu- 
ra,  the  sail,  the  landing,  the  long,  long  joumev 
westward,  then  the  arrival  at  the  fair  city,  eii- 
throned  so  statelily  on  the  Loire.  It  was  morn- 
ing when  the  train  crawled  slowlv  along  the 
quays  bristling  with  masts,  and  close  under  the 
shadow  of  the  venerable  cathedral,  into  the  sta- 
tioP;  The  sun  was  dashing  on  town  and  river, 
gilding  the  ancient  palaces  of  merchant  princes, 
burnishing  dome  and  cupula,  lending  Venetian 
warmth  and  sumptuousness  to  the  scene.  And 
over  all  such  a sky ! Flawless,  dazzling,  southern 
blue.  Were  there  never  any  clouds  in  France? 
asked  the  wondering  Arthurs. 

She  awoke  to  the  reality  of  things  when  she 
found  herself  in  Madame  Henri’s  little  parlor 
alone  with  Valerian— hostess  and  little  daughter 
out  marketing,  the  class-rooms  closed  on  account 
of  Easter  holiday,  half  an  hour  certainly,  per- 
haps an  hour,  all  their  own,  before  dejeuner. 

“ At  last !”  he  said,  and,  perhaps  pardonably, 
gathered  her  for  a moment  to  his  lips,  his  heart, 
his  knee.  “ At  last !” 

But  it  was  for  a moment  only. 

The  next  Artliura  was  standing  beside  his 
chair,  not  in  the  least  ready  to  cry  of  joy  now, 
but  herself  every  inch,  raillery  as  well  as  love 
looking  out  of  her  eyes,  a thousand  things  be- 
sides sentiment  on  her  lips. 

“ What  will  become  of  us  ?”  she  asked,  roguish- 
ly. “We  are  ruined.  We  are  undone.” 

Quite  pardonably,  it  must  be  admitted.  Valerian 
would  fain  have  had  one  kiss  more,  only  the  third 
after  six  months’  waiting,  he  pleaded.  But  Ar- 
thura  laughingly  changed  the  subject. 

“ We  are  ruined,”  she  repeated,  looking  art- 
lessly, fooli.shly  blissful  over  tho  prospect. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  shaking  his  head  with  a 
woe-begone  look.  “ My  poor  little  girl ! ruin  is 
just  tlie  word.  Nothing  could  have  turned  out  so 
deplorably  for  both  of  us  as  this  business.  It  is, 
in  fact,  suicidal.” 

‘‘  I am  as  good  as  married  already,  for  I have 
a family  to  support,”  began  Arthurs,  with  eyes 
brimful  of  hope  and  joy. 

“ And  I have  no  prospects.  I must  stay  with 
my  cousin,"  said  Valerian,  looking  eq  ually  r^iant. 

“ I have  my  dear  father’s  debts  to  pay.”  And 
for  a moment  Arthura’s  face  clouded  over.  The 
next  she  was  sparkling  as  before. 

“ I shall  perhaps  be  my  own  master,  and  able 
to  marry  you,  when  I am  sixty.  Will  you  wait 
for  me  so  long,  my  poor  Arthurs  ?” 

Arthurs  laughed  gayly. 

“ Shall  I have  done  all  that  I must  do  by  that 
time?  Thirty  ycare ! thirty  years ! You  would 
be  sixty,  I fifty-three.  It  seems  a long  time,  yet 
with  the  children  to  educate  and  place  out,  not  a 
day  too  much.  It  would  be  safer  to  say  forty.” 
And  again  she  laughed  merrily.  “Would  you 
love  me  for  forty  years  ?”  she  asked,  and  bend- 
ing down  as  she  stood  behind  his  chair,  he  uncon- 
scious of  the  act,  she  just  touched  bis  brown  curls 
with  her  lips. 

“ No,  I can  not  promise.  You  are  the  clever- 
er at  devices.  Find  some  means  of  solving  the 
pioblem.” 

“ Oh,  let  us  not  think  of  the  future  to-day !” 
she  cried,  passionately.  “ Let  us  run  about  the 
woods  and  gather  wild  flowers  like  children.  The 
problem  can  wait.” 

“ For  forty  years  ? Well,  give  me  one  kiss,  and 
I will  promise  anything  you  please.” 

“ Not  to  marry  Stephana,  then  ?”  she  asked, 
full  of  vivaciousness.  “For  that  is  what  they 
have  set  their  minds  on,  my  poor  boy — I mean 
Miss  Hermitage  and  Mr.  Constantine.  Stephana 
is  to  marry  you,  and  you  are  to  become  a grand 
personage.” 

“Nonsense!”  he  said,  sharply  and  reproach- 
fully. “ Who  could  have  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  head  ?” 

“ Well,  Stephana  would  not  have  you ; that  I 
am  sure  of,”  was  the  saucy  reply. 

“You  do  not  know  that  either,”  Valerian  said, 
distracted  by  Arthura’s  spirit  and  beauty,  in  al- 
most a love-like  frenzy  at  tho  notion  that  she 
loved  him,  was  to  belong  to  him,  yet  at  tlve  same 
time  a little  ruffled  at  her  outspokenness  and 
want  of  appreciation.  And  a second  time  the 
temptation  was  too  great.  She  was  more  than 
bewitching,  but  she  had  hurt  his  vanity  ; a second 
time  he  took  her  lover-liko  in  his  aims  as  he  put 
the  question.  “ Tell  me,  wa.s  it  but  a mock  quar- 
rel, like  the  rest,  for  Miss  Hermitage’s  diversion, 
or  did  you  mean  it  ? You  once  called  me  dull !” 

“What  people  do  in  play  they  are  apt  to  do  in 
earnest.  Let  me  tell  yon  what  is  on  niy  mind, 
for  once,  for  all,”  she  .said,  sitting  beside  him,  at 
first  neitlicr  sad  nor  merry,  in  cverv-day  sober- 
colored  mood.  “ My  own  Valerian,”  she  began, 
“you  must  know  how  hard  it  ha.s  been  to  keep 
up  this  deception  so  long.  When  I first  went  to 
Miss  Hermitage’s  I thought  notliing  could  be 
easier  than  to  pretend  to  dislike  you,  loving  you 
all  the  while.  And,  besides,  it  was  luy  bread  and 
the  poor  childrens’.”  She  dashed  away  a tear 
or  two;  then  went  on.  “ It  was  my  father’s  hon- 
or. I could  not  refuse.  But  I have  felt  a dozen 
thnes  aa  if  I must  go  and  tell  Miss  HenniUge 
aU." 

“You  will  not — promiae  me  you  will  not?” 
aaked  Valerian,  greatly  disturbed. 

“ I have  no  right  to  betray  you.  Be  easy,”  she 
said,  raising  her  tear-wet  face  to  hia,  kissing  him 
aaif  be  were  a child,  a weak  thing  dependent  on 

* Began  in  Waauv  No.  1878. 


her.  “But  if  you  will  not  release  me  from  the 
bond,  let  me  go.”  Again  she  turned  to  him,  tliis 
time  with  passionate  pleading — with  love  unut- 
terable looking  out  of  her  pure  eyt».  “We 
should  be  able  to  see  each  other  now  and  then. 
We  could  write  to  each  other.  I am  sure  we 
should  both  be  much  happier.” 

“Well,”  Valerian  said,  very  kindly,  even  ten- 
derly, “ we  will  turn  the  mutter  over  in  our  minds. 
We  will  talk  about  it.” 

“I  can  not  quarrel  with  you  any  more.  The 
preten.se  of  disliking  you  became  unbearable 
sometimes,”  Arthura  continued.  “I  really  felt 
as  if  it  must  be  true,  or  as  if  it  would  come  true.” 

“ And  so  you  really  meant  it  when  you  called 
me  dull  ?” 

“ I dare  say  I did.  I felt  vicious  enough  to 
say  anything  sometimes.” 

“ It  does  great  credit  to  us  that  everybody  has 
been  so  completely  taken  in,”  laughed  Valerian. 

“ No ; it  is  just  that  I feel  ashamed  of,”  Arthura 
said,  rising  to  her  feet,  a fine  glow  of  indignation 
on  her  checks.  “ There  mu.st  be  nobility  enough 
in  Miss  Hermitage  to  pardon  us,  if  we  go  to  her 
and  reveal  all.” 

“Never!  never!  You  little  know  my  cousin. 
You  do  not  know  her  at  all,”  cried  Valerian. 
“ISuch  a step  would  bo  ruin,  sheer  ruin  for  us 
both,  my  poor  Arthura;  and  listen,  my  love,  my 
wife  that  is  to  be.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  se- 
crets between  us.  Sit  down  for  a minute  on  my 
knee  wliilst  I tell  you  something.” 

For  a moment  such  a look  of  pain  and  forlom- 
nes-s  came  into  her  lover’s  face  that  Arthura 
could  refuse  him  nothing.  There  were  actually 
tears  of  mortification  in  liis  eyes. 

“ Listen,  my  little  girl,  my  only  friend,”  he 
whispered,  as  for  a moment  they  sat  thus  check 
to  cheek  and  hand  in  hand.  “ This  poor  V alcrian 
you  love  so  dearly  has  nothing,  not  even  a name, 
to  give  yon.  I must  keep  down  high  spirit.  I 
must  be  Miss  Hermitage’s  bond-servant  as  long 
as  she  lives,  since  it  is  she  who  picked  me  out  of 
the  gutter.” 

Arthura,  all  gentleness,  listened  now,  sitting 
close  beside  him,  looking  up  at  him  with  mute 
yet  sweet^t  consolation. 

“ Is  it  any  wonder  that  I show  what  may  look 
like  a craven  spirit  ? But  for  Christina  I should 
have  shared  the  fate  of  thousands  of  forlorn 
wretches  born  into  vagabondage,  living  witnesses 
of  secret  sin.”  He  was  absolutely  in  tears,  this 
ready,  volatile,  light-hearted  Valerian,  as,  still 
leaning  his  cheek  to  hers,  he  blurted  out  the  rest. 
“You,  my  love,  my  wife  to  be,  my  one  close 
friend,  must  know  all.  I am  culled  by  the  name 
of  luy  kinsfolk,  but  I am  one  of  them  on  suffer- 
ance only.  Is  it  not  monstrous,  shameful,  that 
such  things  should  be?  But  you  will  love  me 
none  the  worse  ?” 

For  answer,  the  passionate  girl  put  her  arms 
proudly,  protectively,  about  him.  “ What  are 
you,  what  can  you  ever  be  to  me,  but  Valerian  ?” 
she  said.  “ It  need  not  prevent  us  from  being 
happy.” 

“And  if  we  have  patience  and  tact,  we  may 
be  happy  ere  we  think,”  Valerian  said.  “ But  I 
must  not  go  against  Christina’s  wishes.” 

“And  if  she  bids  you  do  it,  yon  will  have  to 
marry  Stephana  ?”  Arthura  said,  playfully. 

“ Leave  Stephana  alone,”  he  replied,  with  a 
touch  of  irritation.  “Stephana  is  generous  enough 
for  that.  She  little  thinks  that  a little  pennile.ss 
girl  bewitched  me  past  cure  long  ago.”  lie  was 
recovering  his  spirits. 

“ Do  you  really  think  we  shall  be  happy  some 
day?”  she  asked.  “Can  things  come  right  for 
us  as  tliey  do  in  story-books  ?” 

“It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  they  go  wrong. 
But  you  must  be  guided  by  me  in  everything. 
Promise.” 

“That  is  vaguely  said.  Put  in  plain  words 
what  I am  to  promise  you,”  said  the  happy  girl, 
delighted  to  see  her  Valerian  hinnself  once  more. 

“Then  promise  me  two  things:  you  will  .stay 
with  Christina  as  long  as  I wish  it ; and  you  will 
never,  never  breathe  a word  of  our  engagement 
to  any  living  soul.” 

“We  shall  see,”  Arthura  answered.  “We 
shall  reflect.  What  if  Miss  Hermitage  should 
some  day  grow  tired  of  me?  I could  not  stay 
then.” 

“ Slie  will  never  grow  tired  of  yon  whilst  you 
amuse  her,  and  you  can  continue  to  do  that.” 

“Who  knows?  I amuse  Miss  Hermitage  now 
without  taking  any  trouble  about  it.  Why  it 
should  be  so  I do  not  conceive.  The  least  thing 
I say  makes  her  smile.  She  must  have  lived  all 
her  life  with  people  who  only  said  Yes  and  No. 

I never  say  Yes  and  No,  and  that  amuses  her, 

I suppose.” 

“You  must  never  begin  to  say  Yes  and  No, 
then.  Understand,  my  Arthura,  if  my  cousin 
chose,  slie  may  make  your  fortune  as  well  as 
mine.  We  are  both  in  her  hands  completely 
and  Valerian’s  face  assumed  its  every-day,  world- 
ly look.  “ W e must  act  our  respective  parts  more 
discreetly,  more  circumspectly,  than  ever.” 

“ Let  Miss  Hermitage  make  your  fortune,  and 
let  me  run  away,  then.  One  will  suffice  for  us 
both,”  pleaded  Arthura.  “Were  I no  longer 
present,  there  need  be  no  acting  at  all.” 

Valerian’s  brow  grew  dark. 

“ There  is  the  bell,  and  I promised  to  answer 
it.  It  is  Madeleine  and  her  mother  back  from 
market,"  she  cried,  jumping  from  her  seat  with 
a sense  of  relief. 

True  enougli,  it  was  their  hostesses  laden  with 
marketings,  flowers  for  grace,  and  a brilliant  dis-  j 
play  for  delectation.  There  were  strawberries 
of  the  four  seasons,  crimson  of  crimsons;  ba- 
nanas barred  with  black  and  gold  like  a bumble- 
bee, tho  zebra’d  banana,  as  some  French  writer 
aptly  calls  it ; asparagus,  wands  of  ivory  tipped 
with  pink ; the  tropical  mad-apple,  deejiest  shelly 
purple;  the  prickly  artichoke,  delicate  sea-green, 
smooth  as  if  carved  out  of  marble  for  the  crown-  I 
ing  of  a column.  And  there  was  butter,  yellow 
as  gold  from  the  rich  pasturage  of  Brittany,  and 


ray-fish  fresh  from  the  Loire ; gaieties  crisp  and 
brown,  fried  a quarter  of  an  hour  ago  by  light- 
fingered  itinerant  pastry -cikiIis;  bread  of  that 
glossy  romantic  brown  never  tasked  out  of  France 
— and  indeed  what  was  theie  not  for  epicures? 

Tlie  servant  had  been  sent  home  for  her  holi- 
day, so  hosts  and  guests  set  to  work — Madame 
Henri  to  make  the  omelette  and  cook  the  fish ; 
Valerian  to  act  the  butler,  whicli  he  did  to  perfec- 
tion ; the  two  girls  to  lay  the  cloth.  What  a 
merry  breakfast  it  was ! How  the  wine  seemed 
to  sparkle!  How  the  least  little  thing  invited 
mirth ! There  was  only  one  drawback.  In  the 
midst  of  a lively  conversation  Madame  Henri 
suddenly  recollected  the  thousand  francs  spent 
on  her  daughter’s  English  education.  “Speak 
English,”  she  cried,  in  a shrill  voice.  “ Speak 
English,  I say.” 

“ But,  mamma,  you  will  not  understand.” 

“What  does  that  matter?  Speak  English,  I 
repent.” 

So  the  rest  of  the  talk  was  carried  on  in  Eng- 
lisli,  Madame  Henri  dumb,  but  delighted.  What 
was  Madeleine  thinking  of,  forsooth  ? Two  Eng- 
lish guests,  whose  talk  at  meals  was  worth  a 
dozen  lessons  at  five  francs  apiece,  did  not  drop 
from  the  clouds  every  day.  And  opportunities 
of  putting  money  in  our  (lockets  must  never  be 
wasted,  thought  the  Frenchwoman. 

What  would  you  have  ? If  her  heart  was  in 
her  pocket,  how  many  others  are  similarly  lo- 
cated ! Some  people’s  hearts,  alas ! are  in  their 
palates,  not  a few  feminine  ones  in  their  looking- 
glasses,  a c-onsidcrable  number  arc  not  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  few,  very  few,  we  may  be  sure,  are 
in  their  right  place. 

Madame  Henri  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  seizing 
upon  any  small  worldly  advantage  that  came  in 
her  way.  Had  Shakspeare  himself  been  sitting  at 
her  table,  she  would  have  foregone  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  him  for  the  sake  of  her  daugh- 
ter’s English.  We  are  what  circumstances  make 
us,  and  people  who  live  by  their  wits  must  not 
be  Quixotic,  but  look  to  actualities. 


Thk  month  of  May! — the  month  of  Marie! 
Valerian  and  Arthura  had  touched  French  soil 
just  as  pious  maidens  were  heaping  fresh  flowers 
on  the  altars  in  honor  of  tlie  Virgin,  and  now  it 
was  May  indeecl. 

And  what  a May  ! June  seemed  to  have  come 
in  her  sister’s  place.  The  air  was  fragrant  witli 
magnolias  in  full  bloom  ; camellias,  red  and  wliite, 
made  a blaze  of  splendor  in  the  public  gardens ; 
proplc  sunned  themselves  at  their  doors  all  day 
long. 

Almost  Southern  voluptuousness  comes  with 
tlie  summer  to  this  iiii|>eiiul  capital  of  Western 
France,  so  proudly  confronting  river  and  ocean. 
The  city  itself  olTers  many  enticements.  There 
arc  the  tropic  alleys  of  tlie  common  pleasure- 
ground  ; tile  stalely  quays,  where  wave  flags  from 
the  wide  world  ; and,  high  almve,  terraced  walks, 
whence  yon  may  survey  the  whole  scene — city  and 
cathedral ; fair  open  country ; and,  studded  with 
many  an  emerald  islet,  the  superb,  the  swift- 
flowing, the  unbridled  Loire,  benefactor  to-day, 
devastator  to-morrow,  majestic,  beautiful  ever. 

Hut  when  had  town  birds  music  for  lovers’ 
eai-s  ? Artliura  and  Valerian  were  off  every  morn- 
ing, like  liberaleil  school-ehildren,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  them  till  the  six  o’clock  dinner. 
They  would  take  the  little  steamer  and  go  down 
the  Erdre — the  silvery,  sleepy  Erdre — thridding 
sedgy  bunks,  now  bright  with  iris  and  daffodil, 
and  holms  green  as  emerald,  and  low  hills  and 
coppice  woods  alive  with  song.  Or  they  would 
use  the  little  bouts  plying  on  the  Loire,  and  aliglit 
at  the  first  landing-place  that  invited,  now  to 
wander  amid  islanded  apple  orchards  and  quiet 
homesteads,  now  to  climb  the  steep  river-bank, 
and  from  some  high  point  watch  the  ships  hasten- 
ing toward  the  sea. 

Then,  again,  was  the  diligence.  Without  ask- 
ing tlicir  destination,  they  would  take  their  seats 
by  tlic  drivers,  sure  to  come  to  some  happy  place, 
flowery  meadows,  little  bits  of  woods  still  left  to 
the  birds  and  the  sijuirrels,  and  bending  rivers 
with  weirs  making  tiny  ca.scade8. 

But  what  pleased  them  best  was  just  to  take 
the  common,  unpoetic  city  omnibuses,  and  being 
drift  in  the  suburbs,  and  shift  for  themselves. 
For  this  hoary,  venerable  city,  like  knotted  and 
gnarled  oak  lightly  covered  with  virgin  ivy  of 
purest  green,  or  some  other  beautiful  paiYtsitc, 
was  rich  in  borrow'ed  youth  and  rustic  grace. 
No  great  sui-prises  here,  no  natural  wonders,  but 
N.ature  in  her  sweetest,  most  gracious,  most  cap- 
tivating mood.  Ollier  French  cities  posse.ss  far 
greater  claims  to  suburban  picturesqneness  and 
grandeur,  none  such  winning  entourage  of  quiet 
caressing  beauty.  The  happy  lovers  would  then 
quit  the  diligence  wlicre  it  stopped  at  the  octroi, 
and  plunge,  no  matter  where,  so  long  us  it  was 
country,  and  not  town. 

And  just  outside  the  dusty  high-roads,  just  be- 
yond sound  of  railway  whistle,  they  would  find 
little  Eden-like  solitudes  of  veiriure  and  floweri- 
ness, sun-lit  velvety  spaces  between  thicket  and 
thicket,  close-shut  garths  abloom  with  flower  of 
apple  and  plum,  a thousand  lovely  hiding-places 
for  too  happy  hearts. 

The  charm  of  these  little  gold-green  glades  was 
the  captivating  way  in  which  one  led  to  another. 
It  was  like  stepping  from  chamber  to  chamber 
in  an  enchanted  palace.  Cool,  silent,  delicious, 
ricli  in  sunshine  and  umbrageous  shadow,  all 
were  alike.  Yet  each  seemed  fairer  than  the 
last.  These  little  open  spaces,  indeed,  were  but 
clearings  of  what  had  once  been  forest,  care-  ■ 
lessly  left  because  there  was  land  enough  and 
to  spare.  As  the  pair  threaded  the  green  ways 
or  sunned  themselves,  resting  on  the  soft,  warm, 
bloomy  moss,  farm-yard  sounds  would  reach  them 
from  the  homesteads  nestled  near — cackling  of 
hens  and  quacking  of  ducks,  cheery  song  of  wuo- 


No  stiles,  no  gates,  no  hodM  I^,^ 

t keeping  holiday  may  trespMs  : 

3 France. 

Then  the  wild  flowers!  Sonjgjijg Artlmr» 
would  leave  V alcnan  to  smoke  oEKtr  dream 
e his  day-dream,  or  watch  the  ei^E’. tufted 
; hoopoe  and  the  yellow  oriole— mclan^y  binis! 

— under  tlie  he<lge,  and  alone  wade  ahkleslctp  in 
i flowers  through  the  unmown  meadows.  In  moi.ii 

1 pastures  by  the  river  the  air  was  sweet  with  tlio 

1 rock  cistns  and  the  grape  hyacinth,  whilst  the 

a open  sunny  reaches  showed  the  deep  purple  oi 

i umbine  and  the  ox-eyed  daisy.  How  warm  and 

t lustrous  gleamed  the  grasses  in  tlie  sun ! No  ei- 

t olios  fairer  or  half  so  ethereal  as  tliese  tasselled 

c blossoms  all  silver  or  gold.  Here  and  there  tlie 

sorrel  flower  glowed  coral  pink  as  a child’s  eat. 
But  the  glory  of  the  world  just  then  was  the  md- 
I low  gross  awaiting  the  mower’s  scytlie.  Who  can 
descril>e  it  ? Wave  upon  wave  of  feathen  gold, 
the  crowning  glory  of  day  and  subdued  splendor 
of  night,  sun  and  moon  in  one ! 

The  evenings  were  no  less  blissful  to  the  lor- 
ers,  but  liurdly  their  own  in  company  of  the 
school-mistress  and  her  fifteen-year-old  daughter. 

They  would  visit  the  crowded  ehurcheii,  w-imi 
s and  laden  with  breaths  of  flowers,  and  listen  to 
the  music  in  honor  of  the  Catholics’  Marie.  It 
wa.s  such  music  as  Arthura  had  never  yet  listen- 
ed to— faultless,  passionate,  poetic. 

Not  only  the  human  voice,  but  the  very  music- 
al instruments  seemed  to  throb  with  love,  awe, 
and  pious  feeling ; wliilst  throughout  the  vast 
aisles,  fragrant  with  fresh  flowers,  all  was  rapt 
silence.  No  sounds  but  the  melodic  strains  as 
tliey  rose  and  fell,  now  fiHing  the  building,  now 
dying  away  faint  as  an  echo. 

More  in  keeping  with  common  minds  was  the 
military  music  in  the  public  gardens ; and  thither 
they  went,  also  for  the  sake  of  sociability  and 
wandering  between  thickets  of  camellias  and 
t azalea,  or  liencath  the  fragrant  small-leaved  mag- 
nolia, now  in  full  white  and  purple  bloom.  The 
stirring  trumpet,  the  shrill  clarion,  the  bugle,  the 
drum,  the  swift  gay  measures,  all  seemed  to  echo 
love  and  joy. 

Such  distractions  but  lent  wings  to  the  un- 
1 counted  iiours.  It  seemed  only  yesterday  they 
1 had  come.  To-ntorrow  they  must  go.  Arthurs, 

s bravest  of  the  brave,  turn^  pale  at  the  thought 

t which  seemed  to  have  burst  upon  her  quite  sud- 
denly. 

3 They  were  loitering  in  the  quiet  alleys  of  the 
I garden,  already  so  dear  and  familiar,  when  it  oo 
, eiin-ed  to  her  that  it  must  be  for  the  last  time. 

; To-morrow  they  should  be  up  betimes;  the 
f day  after  to-morrow  no  more  dreams,  no  more 
love,  no  moi-e  confidences. 

1 “ I must  say  one  thing,”  she  said,  passionately 

1 earnest  and  vehement  “ I could  bear  to  be  sep- 
arated from  you.  I should  not  mind  that,  for  I 
3 know  volt  will  never,  never  change,  niy  Valerian. 

But  do  not  force  me  any  longer  to  live  the  life 
I that  is  a lie.  Let  me  go,  or  let  us  tell  the  trulli." 
, “ My  deare-st  child,”  he  replied — it  was  precise- 

I ly  the  reply  she  dreaded — “ have  a little  more  pa- 

I tieiice.  Tilings  will  also  be  much  easier  for  you. 

There  is  your  lioliday  to  come.  I am  going  to 
, take  my  cousin  to  London,  perhaps  to  Paris.” 

“ She  will  want  me  to  go  too,”  said  Arthurs, 

’ dismally.  Nothing  had  power  to  depress  her  but 

Valerian’s  manner  of  looking  at  certain  things. 

; “ But  how  much  easier  is  it  to  forget  what  we 

have  on  our  minds  when  we  are  perpetually  raov- 
i ing  from  place  to  place!  You  will  have uo  time 
' to  trouble  yourself  with  sophistries." 

, Artliura  shook  her  head, 
i “ I promise  you  one  thing,”  she  said,  proudly. 
I “ I will  keep  silence  as  to  our  engagement.  But 
t I do  not  promise  to  stay  with  Miss  Hermitage. 

> “ My  dear  Arthura.  we  serve  people  much  het- 

t ter  by'  Ix-ing  politic  than  by  all  the  Quixotism  m 
, the  world.  Dur  private  matters  concern  not 

- Christina  at  all.  But  she  is  really  dependent  on 
your  company.  It  would  be  the  greatest  possible 

- affliction  to  lose  you.  And  if  you  are  necessary 
i to  her,  she  is  a thousandfold  more  necessary  ^ 
, you.”  He  smiletl  upon  her  with  lover-like  pm  e 
I and  fondness  as  he  added : “ You  have  no  accom- 
I pli.sliinents,  my  poor  Arthura.  You  are  a para- 
gon, but  of  what  ? Not  of  book-learning 

1 ly,  and  not  in  the  matter  of  the  arts  either, 

; then,  with  Christina,  who  enriches 
cause  you  are  what  nature  made  you. 

I was  deep,  unanswerable  worldly  wisdom  here. 

' Arthura  thought  of  Steppie  aud  the  children, 
, and  sorrowfully  held  her  pence. 

“ How  happy  we  were  when  I first  made  yo 
acquaintance  at  Margate !’’  she  said 
you  remember  pulling  Ben jamine  * - ’ 

and  leaving  your  card  next  day  ? Then  w j • 
mine  running  after  you  in  the  street  to  than  . 
, and  the  walks  we  took  together ! We  shall  m ■ 
er  have  so  good  a time  again.  And  when  vo 
came  one  dav  with  the  go^  news  that  your 
relation  would  take  me  on  trial,  I could  have 
kissed  the  very  ground  you  walked  upon, 
were  the  veriest  Providence  to  us  1” 

She  was  quietly  weeping  under  her  veil,  out 
added,  cheerily,  . „ on. 

“ And  now  you  look  upon  me  almost  M an 
emy  for  having  fallen  in  love  with  you. 

“You  must  understand  me,”  ? v 
proudly,  dashing  away  her  teare.  ‘AH  “J  ‘ 
dens  that  seemed  so  heavy  before—my 
debts,  the  children’s  maiiitonance— these  « 
thing  compared  to  the  weight  on  my  mi 
We  both  owe  everything  to  Miss  Hermitage- 
breaks  my  heart  to  deceive  her.”  . 

“F.K>lish  child!”  said  Valerian,  ben^g 
«,d  whispering  in  her  ear.  ‘‘ 

‘ a play.  In  a year  or  two,  when  our  cir 

have  a little  mended,  we  “ y®  J^now  on 
again,  and  on  a different  emmi  jnt-rest  to 
what!  Itwillbeinmyoouamaownmte 

forgive  ua  then."  uh«w  he 

With  these  vague,  lover-like 
obeered  her  drex^ing  spiritt, 
igilid  C 
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ing  that  her  words  made  no  jmpression,  changed 
Ihc  subject. 

It  was  a new  and  bitter  experience  to  her  that 
even  love  could  not  iimke  two  p<>oplu  understnnd 
each  other  in  all  things.  And  what  is  love  worth, 
indeed,  if  it  fails  to  unveil  heart  to  heart  ? 

Nevertheless  the  home  journey  was  inatlc  plea- 
santly, even  gayly.  V ulcilun  was  a perfect  lover. 
Arthura  could  but  let  herself  be  made  happy,  aft- 
er foolish  lover’s  fashion,  and  there  was  no  fail- 
ing of  her  courage  when  once  more  the  sun  arose 
on  a common  day. 

[TO  BB  OOMTtMDaO.) 


GOVERNOR  TILDEN’S  HOUSE. 

Dubi.ho  the  last  two  years  extensive  alterations 
and  additions  have  been  going  on  at  Nos.  1-1  and 
15  Gramerey  Park,  New  York  city,  the  resilience 
of  ex-Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  These  iiniu-ove- 
ments  are  not  yet  finished,  and  probably  will  not 
.be  until  next  spring.  Meanwhile  the  Governor 
has  l)een  occupying  his  country  bouse,  Grey.stone, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Yonkers,  on  the  North  River, 
though  coming  down  to  the  city  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, for  a few  hours,  to  superintend  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  or  to  keep  appointments  with 
friends. 

No.  16  Gramerey  Park  has  acquired  a national 
celebrity  by  reason  of  the  events  that  took  place 
there  during  a memorable  Presidential  campaign, 
and  the  visitor  who  has  not  entered  it  since  tliat 
time  will  find  few  changes,  except  in  the  dining- 
room, which  is  now  entirely  transformed.  But 
the  Governor  has  added  to  it  the  adjoining  house. 
No.  14  Gramerey  Park,  has  torn  down  the  front 
walls  of  both  houses,  and  in  their  place  has  put 
a freely  adapted  Gothic  fa^de  of  Belleville  and 
Carlyle  stones,  adorned  with  many  trophies  of  the 
sculptor’s  art,  and  provided  with  two  entrances, 
a general  one  and  a library  one.  Among  these 
sculptured  trophies  arc  medallion  heads  of  Mil- 
ton,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Franklin,  and  Columbus, 
cut  out  of  Belleville  stone,  near  one  of  the  two 
double-story  bay-windows ; high-relief  heads  of  the 
four  seasons  in  the  brackets  of  the  principal  por- 
tico; and  a low -relief  head  of  Michael  Angelo  on 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  the  secondary  en- 
trance. These  works  of  art  were  modelled  in 
this  city,  and  are  of  no  ordinary  merit. 

We  enter  by  the  principal  entrance,  at  No.  1 6 
Gramerey  Park,  and  after  stepping  into  the  main 
hall,  find  everything  as  formerly,  with  a single  ex- 
ception— the  stain^  glass  of  the  inner  vestibule 
doors,  where  Mr.  John  Lafarge  has  produced 
some  simple,  beautiful,  and  very  sane  results.  A 
large  mirror  at  the  left  of  these  doors  and  a small 
one  at  the  right  make  the  effect  fourfold : while 
looking  into  them  you  see  four  double  doors  with 
stained-glass  decorations.  But  the  black  walnut 
staircase  and  door  trimmings,  the  white  marble 
floor,  say  sixteen  feet  wide  and  forty-five  feet 
long,  and  the  rear  hall,  with  its  butler’s  pantry 
and  its  kitchen  stairs,  are  unchanged.  Nor  in 
the  drawing-room  and  the  old  library,  into  which 
the  main  hall  opens  by  double  doors,  do  we  see 
any  alterations.  These  apartments  have  sedu- 
lously preserved  their  identity.  The  austere  sim- 
plicity  of  the  drawing-room — austere  as  modern 
drawing-rooms  go — with  its  painted  walls  of  a 
neutral  monochrome,  its  conventionally  fresew'd 
ceiling,  its  large  but  unobtrusive  brass  chande- 
lier, its  two  book-cases  filled  chiefly  with  massive 
volumes  like  Brydell’s  Shaktptart  JU>uhati»ti», 
the  Houghton  Oallerg,  and  Let  Hocet  de  Htp/iatl, 
that  stand  three  feet  high  behind  glass  doors, 
its  black  walnut  furniture  covered  with  ganiet 
plush,  is  unrelieved  by  oil-paintings,  or  bric-^ 
brae,  or  knickknacks,  although  special  mention 
is  due  to  the  graceful  statue  of  Flora  in  white 
marble,  her  extended  left  hand  holding  a rose- 
bud, her  right  hand  pressing  her  breast  with  a 
bunch  of  the  same  flowers,  her  attitude  a.s  if  she 
had  just  alighted  from  above,  while  a brisk  wind 
is  blowing  behind  her  the  ends  of  the  gau/y 
drapery  that  covers  but  scarcely  conceals  her 
very  pretty  figure;  and  also  to  tlie  marble  bust 
of  the  Governor  himself,  which  stands  oppo-sitc, 
diagonally  across  the  room.  As  for  the  old  li- 
brary behind  the  drawing-room,  iu*  black  wal- 
nut furniture  with  dark  green  plush,  and  in 
some  insunces  with  light  green  ivp,  its  oaken 
book-cases  ten  feet  high,  almost  entirely  hiding 
the  wall  spaces,  its  large  oblong  writing-table,  . 
also  of  oak,  covered  with  green  baize,  on  which  | 
the  many  ink -spots  sjicak  of  much  usage,  and 
with  pamphlets  and  foolscap  MS.,  arc  by  no 
means  extraordinary.  A bust  of  Cicero  on  one 
side  of  the  room  looks  across  the  table  upon  a [ 
bust  of  Moli6re;  and  in  one  of  the  book-cases  ' 
appear  the  Etiegdopadia  Britauuiea,  the  Ediu-  \ 
burgh  Encydopitdia,  full  sets  of  the  Banker's  i 
Magazine  and  of  Bunt’s  Merchants'  Magazine, 
Bohn’s  Classical  Library  complete,  Scott’s  novels, 
^ms,  etc.,  ill  perhaps  eighty  12ino  volumes. 
Burns,  Akenside,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Col- 
lins, Churchill,  Swift,  and  Thomson  side  by  side, 
with  Bryant,  Rogers,  Michael  Angelo,  Tennyson, 
Shakspeare,  Pope,  Bacon,  and  Johnson  below. 
Another  book-case  is  devoted  chiefly  to  history — 
to  Alison,  Freeman,  Pnlpiive,  Hallani,  Smollett, 
Lecky,  Hume,  Grote,  Gibbon,  and  Bunsen ; to 
Froude,  Milman,  Niebuhr,  Rawlinsou,  Rollin,  and 
Curtins ; and  still  another,  to  the  Hew  York  Slot- 
vie»  at  La^,  and  various  law-books,  the  Govern- 
or’s law  library  proper,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
in  the  country,  being  in  his  down-town  office.  The 
surroundings  of  these  interesting  volumes  are 
the  reverse  of  showy : a frescoed  ceiling  above, 
a worn  Upestry  carpet  below,  and  four  walls 
tinted  a ]Mle  green. 

But  this  library  opens  into  a thirty-lhousand- 
dollar  dining-room.  And  the  remarkable  thing 
About  tho  coBtlj  apartment  is  the  quietude  of  its 
heauty : dewration  that  allures  and  charms,  ap- 
pealing ndther  to  the  sense  of  wonder  nor  to 
the  love  of  noise.  The  general  tone  of  this  very 
artutic  banqueting  chamber  is  that  of  satin- 
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wood,  although  the  wainscoting  to  a height  of 
four  feet  is  of  black  walnut,  as  are  also  the 
two  sideboards  against  the  eastern  wall,  together 
with  the  fiiniiture.  Above  the  wainscoting  the 
wall  spaces  are  filled  with  a scries  of  panels  of 
carved  satiu-woud  placed  side  by  side  and  ex- 
tending entirely  around  the  room,  each  about 
five  feet  high  by  two  and  a half  feel  wide ; above 
these  panels  is  a plain  belt  of  satin-wood,  frt)m 
which  protrude  many  gas  jets ; alrove  the  belt  a 
diapered  frieze  of  satin-wood,  say  two  feet  wide ; 
above  the  frieze  a baud  of  blue  tiles,  four  inches 
wide,  connecting  with  the  satin-wood  and  blue 
tiles  of  the  ceiling. 

After  resting  itself  on  the  mellow  ivory  tone  of 
the  satin-wood,  the  eye  is  attracted  first  of  all  by 
the  woo<l-carving  of  the  juxtaposed  panels,  which 
the  architect  has  treaU^  as  good  pictures  that 
deserve  places  on  “ the  line.”  Pictures  ii  de.jd 
they  may  be  called,  since  their  subjects  of  bii-ds, 
leaves,  and  flowers  manifest  true  pictorial  feeling, 
and  are  treated  in  all  the  stages  from  the  grave 
of  reali.un  to  the  gay  of  impres.sionisni,  yet  always 
liresenting  some  aspect  that  shows  the  artist  to 
liave  been  intent  in  reproducing  the  processes  of 
Nature  rather  than  her  forms.  Here,  in  one  pan- 
el, appears  a serpent  coiled  about  a bird,  amidst 
a thick  abundance  of  leaves,  berries,  and  flowers, 
while  two  birds  near  one  comer  and  three  birds 
near  another  corner  watch  the  fate  of  their  com- 
rade. Several  matters  of  technique  are  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  fii'st  matter  is  the  roughness  of  the 
ground  on  which  these  animals,  leaves,  berries, 
and  flowers  are  cut.  Sup]x>8e  the  ground  were 
plain  and  flat;  in  that  case  the  animals,  leaves, 
berries,  and  flowers  would  seem  to  be  stuck  on, 
whether  they  really  were  so  or  not,  and  the  pic- 
torial effect  of  the  carving  as  a whole  be  lost. 
Tlie  second  is  the  gilding  of  the  ground,  so  as  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  tone  of  the  satin-wood. 
This  gilding  appears  also  in  the  diapered  frieze 
and  in  the  carvings  of  the  ceiling,  and  its  color 
value  is  precisely  that  of  a warmer  old  ivory. 
The  third  is  the  solidity  and  security  of  the  carv- 
ings, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  has  refrain- 
ed from  under-cutting  them.  No  ordinary  heat 
will  crack,  warp,  or  chip  these  works  of  art.  The 
fourth  is  the  lowness  of  the  relief,  which  gives  to 
their  appeal  a pleasing  air  of  modesty  and  mys- 
tery. 

The  visitor,  indeed,  is  sure  to  feel  the  mural 
modesty  and  mystery  of  this  thirty-thoiisand-dol- 
lar  dining-room ; and  when  he  turns  his  eye  to- 
ward the  ceiling,  which  is  divided  transversely  by 
four  beams  of  satin-wood,  and  then  into  octagonal 
panels  of  blue  encaustic  tiles  eight  inches  square 
framed  in  satin-wood,  the  modesty  and  mystery 
are  found  there  too.  The  abundant  light  from 
the  large  muHion-window  and  the  large  bay-win- 
dow on  the  south  side  causes  the  surface  of  the 
tiles  to  shimmer  and  change  enchantingly  from 
a blue  that  is  almost  sapphire  to  a blue  that  is 
almost  gray,  and  the  old  ivory  tone  of  the  satin- 
wood  is  heightened  again  by  the  application  of 
gilt  to  the  grounds  of  the  carvings.  In  a large 
central  panel  of  satin-wood,  from  which  the  chan- 
delier depends  directly  over  the  oblong  dining- 
table,  the  carvings  are  of  fruit,  and  somewhat 
bold,  since  too  distant  to  be  closely  scanned ; but 
when  designing  the  mural  panels  it  was  justly 
thought  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Calvert  Vaux,  that 
birds,  leaves,  flowers,  and  a qtmsi  atmosphere 
woiiUl  be  less  tiresome,  because  more  nearly  pic- 
torial, than  conventional  still-life.  Seated  at  the 
Governor’s  hospitable  Ijoard,  the  guest  receives 
from  these  naturalistic  and  picturesque  mural 
carvings  a constant  invitation ; tltc  mystery  of 
their  meaning  is  equalled  only  by  the  modesty  of 
their  appeal,  and  not  the  least  of  the  messages 
they  convey  is  the  impossibility  of  easily  exhaust- 
ing their  signifirance. 

The  Governor’s  new  library  at  No.  14  Gramerey 
Park  connects  by  sliding  doors  with  the  dining- 
room and  with  the  old  library.  Its  dimensions 
are  unusual,  the  length  being  alxiut  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  breadth  about 
twenty  feet  for  two-thirds  of  the  length  and  for- 
ty feet  for  the  remaining  third.  The  space  which 
in  an  ordinary  city  hnu.se  is  given  to  the  drawing- 
room, the  library,  and  the  dining-room  has  Ijcen 
reserved  for  a library,  and  when  the  decorations 
are  finished,  the  Governor  will  receive  his  friends 
in  one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  best- 
erjuipped  private  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
All  the  wood-work  will  be  of  white  oak  adorned 
with  exquisite  carving.s,  and  from  the  ceiling,  also 
of  white  oak,  will  shiue  an  array  of  sea-green 
tiles.  Each  Itook-case  will  be  high  enough  to  al- 
most touch  the  ceiling.  The  cxtraonlinary  size 
of  this  room  is  in  keeping  with  tho  vast  number 
of  law-books  destined  to  be  brought  into  it,  and 
its  commanding  importance  in  the  general  inte- 
rior scheme  of  the  edifice  is  believed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor’s friends  to  bo  not  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  fact  of  his  sound  training  and  solid  acquisi- 
tions as  a student  of  law,  political  economy,  and 
finance. 

On  the  second  floor,  above  the  drawing-room, 
is  the  Governor’s  bedroom,  a sumptuously  beau- 
tiful apartment,  its  doors,  trimmings,  mantel,  and 
wainscoting  of  solid  satin-wood,  carved  and  pnn- 
elletl,  its  walls  hung  in  a delicately  hued  wfK>llcn 
fabric  of  chintz  like  design,  and  its  ceiling  paint- 
ed to  show  a net-work  of  light  lines.  The  use  of 
different  kinds  of  satin-wood,  both  plain  and  grain- 
ed, adds  variety  to  the  general  brilliancy  of  the 
effect ; and  the  adornment  of  the  bevelled  angle 
of  the  door-frames  with  a line  of  carving  extend- 
ing up  from  the  floor,  over  the  door,  and  down  to 
the  floor  again  produces  an  effect  not  less  novel 
than  pleasing.  The  bay-window  of  this  front 
room  is  generously  provided  with  registers  for 
heating;  and  electric  bell  knobs  are  seen  in  va- 
rious convenient  places,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
Four  or  five  other  bedrooms  on  the  same  floor  are 
finished  in  light  hard  woods,  their  walls  and  ceil- 
ings most  lavishly  and  elaborately  ornamented 
with  frescoes  in  warm  colors.  The  Governor’s 
bous«  U at  once  a palace  and  a home. 


THE  DOG  SHOW. 

Tiix  thousand  dugs  assembled  in  Madison 
Square  Gai-den  comprise  the  canine  aristocracy 
of  the  country — the  Magfioieer  dogs,  the  F.F.V.’s 
in  birth  and  breeding,  dogs  with  names  and  pcnli. 
grees  and  blue  blood  It  would  lie  hard  to  gather 
in  America  a finer  collection  of  dogs  of  all  sorts 
than  the  l»dl  adults  and  200  puppies  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  dog  show.  “The  Seventh  Annual 
Bench  Show  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club” 
is  a name  entirely  too  long  for  busy  New-York- 
ers to  twist  their  tongues  over,  and  the  annual 
exhibition  has  come  by  common  consent  to  be 
known  as  the  Dog  Show,  or  sometimes  as  the  New 
York  Dog  Show,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  similar 
but  smaller  dog  conventions  held  annually  in 
several  Western  cities  and  in  Pittsburgh.  To  be 
the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  dog  show  is  to  settle 
at  once  a dog’s  standing  in  his  own  community, 
and  to  put  him  socially  head  and  shouldera  above 
all  his  companions.  A result  of  the  six  competi- 
tive exhibitions  already  given  in  Madison  Sijuare 
Garden  is  that  half  the  good  dugs  in  the  country 
are  said  to  have  taken  the  first  prize  in  the  dog 
show.  Nearly  every  town  and  little  village  has 
had  its  crack  dog  exhibited,  and  when  any  one  of 
these  has  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  receive  ns 
much  as  a ribbon  or  a bronze  medal,  he  soon  be- 
comes known  locally  as  the  winner  of  the  great 
prize.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  this  country  that 
a dug’s  good  points  are  subjected  to  such  for- 
midable competition,  nor  that  victory  gives  half 
as  much  glory. 

Most  of  the  incoming  trains  have  brought  one 
or  more  dogs  for  the  great  show  in  the  last  few 
days.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  have  had  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  miles  to  come  ; and  llicse 
are  very  often  among  the  best  dogs  that  are 
brought  from  such  a distance,  for  owners  will 
nut  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing 
inferior  dugs  from  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  came  early,  dogs  with  a long  journey  be- 
foro  them,  their  owners  desiring  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  rest  and  recover  what  might  be  call- 
ed their  animal  spirits  before  exhibiting  them. 
Thu.s  one  great  dog  from  the  far  West  has  been 
resting  in  New  York  for  three  weeks,  feeding  on 
the  best  of  dog  luxuries,  picking  up  the  flesh  he 
lost  in  a railroad  trip  from  Wyoming.  Most  of 
the  dogs  from  over  the  ocean  have  been  here  for 
some  time ; no  exhibitor  would  put  a dog  in  such 
a competition  immediately  after  the  fatigue  and 
sickness  of  a sea-voyage — for  some  dogs  do  get 
seasick,  and  come  out  of  a long  ocean  trip  look- 
ing thin  and  pale.  There  are  dogs  here  from 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  most  aristocratic  dog, 
perhaps,  is  the  champion  deer-hound  Hero,  from 
Queen  Victokia’s  kennels.  He  bears  a tog  pla- 
cing his  value  at  $20,<MK1,  and  kee|)8  a bright 
watch  over  himself  to  see  that  none  of  the  Irish 
setters  or  terriers  put  a charge  of  dynamite  un- 
der his  kennel. 

Therc  has  l)ecn  little  reason  in  former  years 
for  calling  this  exhibition  a bench  show,  for  none 
of  the  dog.s  have  been  shown  on  benches.  This 
year,  however,  the  managers  have  made  a reason 
for  the  name  by  putting  all  the  mastiffs  and 
other  large  dogs  on  exposed  benches,  where  their 
points  can  be  studieil,  and  their  perfections  or 
imperfections  easily  seen.  There  are  the  usual 
number  of  kennels,  in  which  are  comfortably 
huusc<l  the  smaller  dogs,  many  of  them  s[>eiiding 
the  four  days  lying  on  handsome  Turkish  rugs, 
their  houses  beautifully  decorated,  and  all  their 
surroundings  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  They  are 
well  caitnl  for,  regularly  fed,  and  the  petting  and 
fondling  the  good-natured  ones  receive  are  with- 
out bounds.  The  Im!SI  dug  disposition,  tlioiigli, 
is  likely  to  be  soured  by  the  oppres,sivc  attentions 
of  a few  thousand  strangers;  and  it  is  a safe 
rule  in  visiting  the  dog  show  to  treat  every  ani- 
mal with  the  respect  due  to  a huiiian  being,  and 
not  shake  hand.s  with  him  without  a proper  in- 
troduction. Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  very  large  diigs  are  nearly  always  g<xMl-na- 
tiired,  while  little  fellow's  are  often  sullen  and 
snappy,  but  there  arc  some  notable  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Nearly  all  the  mastiffs  are  kind  and 
neighborly ; so  are  the  St.  Bernards  ; the  setters 
are  gentle  and  affectionate,  the  greyhounds  seem 
to  care  very  little  whether  they  are  noticed  or 
not,  and  the  bull-dogs  are,  as  usual,  best  let  alone. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  parts  of  tho  exhi- 
bition is  to  see  the  crowds  gathered  in  front  of 
dogs  with  fabulous  sums  named  as  their  price. 
A.  H.  Moor>;’8  Irish  setter  Berkley,  for  instance, 
is  lalK-lled  ?15,fKH>;  so  is  John  S.  McLstosh’s 
Biz.  and  Mr.  McI.ntosh’s  Lady  Clare  is  valued  at 
flO,00(X  At  the  first  of  the  dog  shows  a fine 
B|)ecinieu  labelled  #50,()rK)  attraclrti  more  atten- 
tion than  all  the  other  dogs  in  the  show.  The 
public  had  not  then  learned,  and  indeed  it  is  not 
yet  well  understood,  that  these  figures  are  merely 
prohibitive  prices.  No  dog  is  worth  anything 
like  so  much  money.  But  a rule  of  the  club  re- 
quires each  dog  exhibited  to  have  a valuation  put 
upon  him  at  which  price  he  will  be  sold.  Many 
owners  would  not  part  with  their  pet  dogs  for 
any  sum,  so  they  seemre  themselves  by  putting 
impossible  prices  upon  them.  Visitors  to  the 
show  who  sec  a dog  labelled  830,000  roust  not 
imagine  that  tho  dog  is  worth  that  much  money ; 
the  tag  is  only  another  way  of  saying  tliat  the 
dog  is  not  for  sale.  There  is  some  reason  for 
fast  horses  going  up  into  these  tremendous  prices, 
because  they  can  be  made  to  produce  great  sums 
on  the  turf,  but  dogs  can  not,  and  purchasers  who 
would  pay  flOOO  or  even  t60()  for  the  finest  dogs 
are  extremely  rare.  The  Mr.  Mooaic  just  men- 
tioned exhibits  a beautiful  setter,  I^-iecster,  which 
is  marked  at  $10,000;  the  bull-dog  Blister  is  la- 
belled $6000;  Mr.  Barlow,  of  New  York,  values 
his  two  Lcontwrgs,  Max  and  Tikla,  at  $5000  each ; 
the  Queen’s  deer-hound  is  marked  $20,000;  and 
the  German  mastiff  Strolch,  said  to  have  been 
bred  by  Prince  Karl  of  Prussia,  is  labelled 
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“ Priceless.”  These  marks  merely  show  that  the 
dogs  are  not  for  sale. 

The  exhibition  on  the  whole  this  year  is  bet- 
ter than  any  of  iU  six  predecessors.  The  stand 
ani  ha.s  been  markedly  improved  by  the  increa.se 
of  entrance  fee  to  $3.  Tliis  has  shut  out  the  many 
comparatively  worthless  animals  that  were  to  be 
.seen  in  former  exhibitions,  and  their  places  have 
l>een  filled  by  dogs  of  standing,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  list  of  names,  as  well  as  by  the  increased 
number  of  entries,  which  have  reached  nearly 
1 100  this  year,  including  the  puppies,  against  a 
total  of  1041  last  year.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  of  these  are  included  among  the  “large 
dogs”  that  are  exhibited  on  open  benches.  Among 
the  more  famous  entries  are  thirteen  fine  Eng- 
lish pointers  exhibiteti,  but  not  for  competition, 
by  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club.  These  in- 
clude Bang  Bang,  Stunner,  Restless,  ami  Rose, 
all  well-known  animals.  Among  the  champion 
Engli.sh  setters  are  Plantagcnct  and  Prince,  both 
owned  in  this  city,  and  Thunderer,  from  Philadel- 
j)hia.  Among  the  pointers  arc  Don,  Knicker. 
bocker,  Bravo,  and  Dick.  Irish  setters  arc  par- 
ticularly well  represented  by  Berkley,  Biz,  and 
Lady  Clare.  There  are  a number  of  very  fine 
mastiffs,  among  them  Colonel  Taylor’s  Gurth,  an 
immense  specimen,  and  Mr.  James  Smucton’s 
Zulu,  from  Cranford,  New  Jersey.  The  Chesa- 
peake Bay  dora,  a peculiar  breed  trained  for  reed- 
bird  hunting,  have  for  the  first  time  a department 
of  their  own,  iu  which  there  are  seven  entries. 

Some  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  leading  classc.s 
ore  shown  in  our  illustration  on  the  first  page. 
Although  many  of  them  look  too  shapely  and 
graceful  almost  to  lie  representations  of  real 
dogs,  they  are  all  actual  portraits,  engraved  from 
lihotographs  in  the  possession  of  their  owners. 
The  exhibition  lasts  only  four  days.  May  8,  9,  10, 
and  11,  but  before  it  closes  its  visitors  will  lie 
numliercd  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  for  tho  love 
of  dogs  is  all  but  universal. 


THE  CHICAGO  BASE-BALL 
GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  of  the  Chicago  Ball  Club,  in- 
disputably the  finest  in  the  world  in  respect  of 
.seating  accommodations  and  conveniences,  are 
located  on  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  Front 
property,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  inclosure  begins  at  Randolph  Street 
on  the  north,  and  extends  along  the  east  line  of 
Michigan  Avenue  southward  to  a point  about  mid- 
way between  Washington  and  Madison  streets. 
On  the  east  are  the  tracks  and  switch  yards  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  which  has 
for  several  years  past  made  a standing  offer  of 
-$8fK),000  (not  one-half  its  value)  for  the  proper- 
ty ; but  as  the  city  has  been  enjoined  either  from 
.‘■elling  the  tract  or  from  permitting  its  use  for 
[lermanent  buildings,  the  ball  club  has  continued 
to  enjoy  the  rare  privilege  of  grounds  situated 
within  a two  minutes’  walk  of  State  Street,  the 
chief  retail  thoroughfare  of  Chicago.  Partly  on 
account  of  the  convenient  location  of  the  grounds, 
but  more  by  reason  of  the  exceptional  manage- 
ment of  the  Chicago  ball  team,  and  its  success  in 
winning  the  National  League  championship  for 
three  successive  seasons,  beginning  with  1881,  the 
game  of  base-ball  is  extremely  popular  in  Chica- 
go. and  the  average  attendance  at  League  cham- 
pionship games  is  considerably  greater  there  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  season  of  1882  the  attendance  at  the  forty- 
five  League  games  played  in  Chicago  was  upward 
of  1.30,(>(«),  or  an  average  of  3000  persons  to  a 
game.  With  this  fine  patronage,  made  up  in  good 
part  of  the  better  classes  of  the  community,  the 
Chicago  Club  is  amply  able  to  maintain  its  costly 
team  of  players,  and  to  equip  its  grounds  and  fix- 
turcs  in  a manner  that  by  comparison  with  the 
usual  style  of  base-ball  appurtenances  might  bo 
termed  palatial.  At  an  outlay  of  $10,000  since 
the  close  of  the  playing  season  of  1882  the  Chi- 
cago Club,  under  the  direction  of  President  Spal- 
lu.sn,  has  completely  remotielled  its  stealing  ar- 
rangemeiiU.  Every  exposed  surface  is  painted, 
so  as  to  admit  of  thorough  cleansing  from  dust, 
the  item  of  paint  alone  amounting  to  $I8(Xl.  The 
grand  stand  scats  2000  people,  and  the  uncover- 
ed seats  will  accommodate  6000  more,  so  that 
with  the  standing  room  the  total  capacity  is  fully 
10,000,and  this  without  invading  the  playing-field. 
A fence  six  feet  high  encircles  the  field  in  front 
of  all  the  seats,  which  are  elcvate<l  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  best  view  of  the  play.  Uverlooking  the 
main  entrance  is  a handsomely  ornamented  pa- 
goda, built  for  a band  stand,  and  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Urst  Cavalry  Band  throughout  the  season. 
Surmounting  the  grand  stand  is  a row  of  eighteen 
private  boxcii,  cozily  draped  with  curtains  to  keep 
out  wind  and  sun,  and  furnished  with  comfort- 
able arm-chairs.  By  the  use  of  the  telephone 
ajid  gong  President  Spai.di.vo  can  conduct  all  the 
padiminary  details  of  the  game  without  leaving 
his  .private  box.  Be.sides  club  officers  and  play- 
ers,  the  services  of  forty-one  persons  are  require 
at  each  game  to  attend  to  the  grounds  and  seat- 
ing arrangements,  viz.,  seven  ushers,  six  police- 
men, four  ticket-sellers,  four  gate-keepers,  three 
field-men,  three  cushion-renters,  six  refreshment 
boys,  and  eight  musicians.  Aside  from  players’ 
salaries,  ground  rent,  and  including  advertising, 
the  cost  per  game  ou  the  Chicago  grounds  is 
$200 : add  to  this  the  salaries  of  players,  rent 
of  grounds,  travelling  aud  hotel  expenses,  and 
$10,000  expended  this  year  on  improvements, 
and  the  total  outlay  fur  tho  season  is  $6o,0OH, 
so  that  the  Chicago  Club  must  average  $526  for 
each  of  the  ninety-six  League  champioiishiD  mtmr-s 
to  be  played  during  1883.  But  the  patrHnaim 
attract^  by  the  famotis  champion  team  both  at 
home  and  in  other  oiImm  may  lie  depended  upcot 
to  make  good  this  laega  sum,  and  paiiiUjr  Icaaw 
something  besides  for  stockholders.  Bte  fact 
that  so  large  an  outlay  can  be  safely  madM^aUs 
its  own  story  of  the  popularity  of  ba^ball.  ^ 
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rain  or  shine? 


I sweet  sibilant  notes  of  the  cardinaUredbird,  bobolink,  or  mocking- 
bird, to  the  lovely  ballad  sung  by  the  cultivated  voice  of  some 


WniL)!  Mr  RnvtiiDT  j • . ™ lovely  ballad  sung  by  the  cultivated  voice  of  some 

illustrationa  Va  ti.  in  gathering  material  for  his  beautiful  city  belle,  they  all  seem  to  have  selected  those  songs 

MrA^The  m«5!  c"  “i  T Farmers”  in  Harper’s  through  whidi  there  runs  a tinge  of  the  military, 

one  of  whioli  tcA  AW.  character  sketches  on  a larger  scale.  Take  also  the  Southerner  as  he  rides.  Could  anything  be  finer? 

lish  farmer  ott  this  page.  It  is  a picture  of  an  Eng-  Meet  him  alone  on  a back-country  road,  or  on  the  broad  paved 

and  the  exnressi  >n  ^ barometer ; and  by  his  attitude  avenues  of  New  Orleans,  he  is  always  the  accomplished  horseman. 


ment  is  wiving  n't,  ™'‘y  conjecture  that  the  instru-  His  attitude  may  at  timra  appear  rarcless;  it  is  a graceful  caro- 

Ixmdnn  EnnfifA'  report.  If  he  is  a reader  of  the  lessness;  it  is  never  slovenly,  but  is  always  military.  In  Mobile  I 

Weathpp  j-  Presumably  abusing  the  '' Herald  often  found  it  a pleasant  means  of  rest  after  a day’s  work  to  saun- 

ftArAoa  sending  another  of  its  “ blarsted  storms”  ter  along  those  brightly  lighted  streets  listening  to  the  joyous  hum 


across  tho  A V ”"“-o  lu)  uiareieu  storms  ' ter  along  those  brightly  lighted  streets  listening  to  the  joyous  hum 

across  the  Atlantic  by  cable.  of  human  voices ; but  more  especially  delightful  did  I find  the  long 

— vistas  of  Government  Street,  where  the  silvery  moonlight  filtered 

through  the  thick  leafy  arcade  of  overhanging  branches,  and  lay 
MILITARY  DRILL  AT  MOBILE.  like  streamlets  across  the  roadway.  It  was  here  I caught  glimpses 

TirpBP  f « • 1 lovely  Southern  home  life  of  which  I had  hea«l  so  muclu 

tnnpo  fAPAiKi  ^ customs  in  the  South  that  strike  the  visitor  While  returning  from  one  of  these  rambles  I met  three  hand- 

miiitnpv  o .-T  create  a deeper  interest  than  that  of  the  strong  somely  uniformed  young  men  about  to  enter  the  door  of  what  I 

mnv  apparently  pervading  all  classes.  Travel  as  one  knew  to  be  a theatre.  Knowing  there  was  to  be  a drill  of  some 

ArAiinit  ♦!.  ^ sections,  from  the  Border  States  through  and  kind  that  night,  I stopped  one,  and  handing  him  my  card,  asked  if 

whern  i southerly  sea-port  cities,  it  will  be  found  every-  a stranger  would  be  allowed  to  witness  their  entertainment.  With 

vAKaiiB  . a people  whose  instinctive  love  of  music  is  uni-  the  utmost  cordiality  they  assented,  and  informed  me  that  the 
, ^ ^ nowledged  the  expectation  of  hearing  miicli  melody  is  annual  competition  for  the  black  plume  was  to  take  place. 

every  side,  and  from  the  Tlie  scone  of  the  contest  was  a beautiful  one.  The  large  theatre 
^ , j.  "cgro  who  joins  Ins  follow-workers  afield  in  plantation  floor  had  been  cleaml  of  scats,  and  the  audience  filled  the  galleries, 
e oaies,  aim  whose  marvellous  power  of  whistling  rivals  even  the  tlic  stage,  and  lined  the  walls  four  or  five  deep  around  the  room. 


a stranger  would  be  allowed  to  witness  their  entertainment.  With 
the  utmost  cordiality  they  assented,  and  informed  me  that  the 
annual  competition  for  the  black  plume  was  to  take  place. 

The  scene  of  the  contest  was  a beautiful  one.  The  large  theatre 


J W'lfr 


The  proceedings  open- 
ed with  an  inspection  of 
the  troops  by  the  colo- 
nel of  the  regiment,  and 
a preliminary  drill  gone 
through  with,  and  dur- 
ing tlii.s  I bad  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  excel- 
lent state  of  perfection 
the  company  had  liecn 
brought  to.  It  was  “for- 
ward,” “ double-quick,” 
“ wliccl,”  “ by  fours," 
“ charge,”  “ load,” 
“ fire,”  “ kneel,”  then 
“ charge,”  etc.,  etc.,  fol- 
lowed by  a succession 
of  rapid  inameuvrcs  too 
numerous  to  mention, 
and  utterly  bewildering 
to  the  average  ol>8erver, 
blit  jiresenting  a specta- 
cle of  movement,  brill- 
ianev,  and  precision 
most  splendid. 

Tlie  event  of  the  even- 
ing  is  the  competitive 
drill.  It  is  “fall  in” 
again,  ami  with  several 
of  the  most  vigilant  offi- 
cers (some  of  tliem  vet- 
erans) on  the  watch  to 
detect  mistakes,  the  con- 
test begins.  The  officer 
drilling  them  stands  l)e- 
fore  tliein  with  a light 
rattan  c-ane  in  hand,  and 
while  tlic  others  watch, 
be  gives  ills  orders  in 
clear,  crisp  tones,  every 
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plume  in  his  cap,  proclaims  him  the  victor,  and  he  is  carried  awiy 
amid  a crowd  of  rejoicing  friends.  Presently  the  band  bursts 
forth  in  a waltz,  and  in  place  of  the  clash  of  arms  and  tramp  of 
charging  men,  licautiful  women  change  the  scene  to  one  of  fairy- 
land  as  they  float  by  in  the  circling  dance. 

As  one  reaches  the  distant  comer,  and  turns  to  look  up  at  the 
brilliantly  lighted  building  Imthed  in  moonlight,  one  recognizes 
that  same  military  strain  floating  through  the  music,  and  together 
with  the  footfalls  of  the  dancers,  now  merged  by  distance  into 
regular  beats,  it  takes  but  small  efTurt  of  imagination  to  change 
the  scene  to  one  as  of  a nmivhing  army.  So  strongly  has  this 
spirit  of  military  rivalry  taken  hold  of  the  people  that  roilitary 
competitious  arc  held  in  various  localities.  Prizes  exceeding 
?8iKiO  are  offered  this  year  at  Nashville,  $4000  to  go  to  the  best- 
drilleil  company.  The  spirit  for  these  competitions  is  extending, 
for  already  I am  told  that  some  of  our  own  hardy  Northern  boys 
are  drilling,  and  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  martial  but  peaceful 
competition. 

Any  one  visiting  the  Icvec  at  Mobile  will  almost  any  night  wit- 
ness the  scene  a sketch  of  which  I send  you.  Here  the  conipanics 
arc  drilled  in  various  mameuvres  requiring  larger  space  than  their 
arinorv  affords ; here  also  they  get  accustom^  to  drilling  before 
a crowd  of  on-lookcrs.  The  rooving  bodies  of  men,  the  flaming 
torches,  far-reaching  rays  of  powerful  lamps  throu^  which  the 
companies  pas.s,  now  brilliantly  lighted,  now  in  deep  or  half  shadow, 
the  loud  commands,  clouds  of  dust,  and  dark  background  of  shift- 
ing crowd,  lofty  shipping,  and  star-lit  sky,  make  it  a scene  very 
warlike  and  picturesque.  J.  0.  l)Am)80!i. 


COXSrLTING  THE  BAROMETER.— Draw.v 


but  tlie  audience  saw  it 
as  quickly  as  those  lynx- 
eyed  officers.  A gesture 
by  one  of  them,  and  the 
luckless  youth  with  flusli- 
od  face  takes  a baek- 
‘ward  step  and  leaves  tlie 
ranks.  Shouts  of  laugli- 
ter  follow  liim,  for  lie  is 
the  first  one  out.  The 
contest  goes  on,  and  as 
one  by  one  the  failing 
ones  drop  out,  mur- 
murs of  pity  or  shouts 
of  laughter  from  the  aii- 
'dience  follow. 

And  now  tlie  interest 
grows  keener.  So  many 
have  dropped  out  and 
joined  the  “ majority” 
that  the  oncc-solid  ranks 
are  reduced  to  two. 
Tired  and  distresscnl 
they  look,  but  stalwart 
ami  defiant  still.  They 
appear  every  inch  the 
soldier  — the  flower  of 
their  company.  The 
drill-master  iioiirs  out 
his  orders  quicker  and 
faster;  lie  turns  and 
twists  them  in  every  way, 
but  can  not  break  these 
two  young  fellows  down; 
his  voice  rises  a trifle 
and  quickens  with  ex- 
citement. The  audience 
lean  forward  and  await 
with  bated  breath.  They 
watch  keenly  every 
movement,  and  murmurs 
of  pity  and  admiration 
pass  among  the  ladies, 
while  wagers  are  offered 
and  taken  here  and  there 
in  suppressed  tones  by 
the  men.  How  long 
will  It  last  ? Apparently 
these  two  are  perfect; 
but  presently  there  is  a 
Rtorm  of  applause,  and 
one  stands  alone — the 
victor.  The  colonel  steps 
forward,  presents  him 
with  the  handsome  med- 
al, places  the  rich  black 
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Asa  general  nilo,  the  man  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and  kills  anolher  for  some  real  or  imaginaiyi  injury,  thus  consti- 
tuting himself  judge,  jury,  and  executioner,  invokes  all  the  ms- 
eliiiiery  of  the  law  in  his  own  defense,  and  claims  for  himself  the 
means  of  vindication  which  he  had  denied  his  rictim.  Mr.  Philit 
H.  Thompson,  Jiin.,  the  Kentucky  Congressman,  who  killed  Mr. 
Walter  H.  D.vvis  a few  days  ago,  on  hear-say  report,  without  pv- 
ing  the  latter  the  chance  to  say  a word  for  himself,  will  have  the 
assistance  of  tlic  ablest  laivyers  in  the  country  in  trying  to  prove 
th.at  he  was  justified  in  the  act.  In  reality,  although  Mr.  Taotn^ 
SON  has  been  indicted  for  murder,  it  will  be  tlie  murdered  nun 
who  w ill  Imj  tried ; and  even  the  Kentucky  papers,  which  at  firet 
applauded  tlie  killing,  arc  l>eginning  to  perceive  that  justice  woold 
have  been  better  satisfied  had  Mr.  Davis  been  heard  before  he  was 
summarily  slain. 

THE  KIRMESS. 

In  the  “ sixties”  of  our  century  New-Yorkers  went  to  see  Fatid 
and  other  operas  which  involved  German  customs  with  no  more 
definite  idea  of  their  meaning  than  was  produced  by  the  meagre 
paint  and  scenic  effect  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  Opera-house  of 
that  date.  , 

There  was  a scene  called  the  “ Kirmess,”  but  we  questirm  if 
large  proportion  of  the  audience  understood  the  term.  Kirmess 
in  its  real  significance  means  a “ fair”  for  peasants  and  people,  pat- 
ronized liy  the  “ upper  ten,”  regarded  as  n festival,  with 
forms  and  usages,  and  has  existed  since  the  classical  period  of  the 
world.  The  ancient  Greeks  held  fairs  to  eclebrato  a holiiuy 
well  as  to  indulge  in  the  traffic  of  slaves,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Romans  in  their  fora  bad  something  of  a similar  ch^cter. 
But  in  France  and  Germany  the  idea  of  a fair  was  perfected.  As 
early  as  the  ninth  centuiy  we  hear  of  fairs  under  the  ? 
le  bon  Roi  Dahodert,  a monarch  who  justified  the  feelings  ot  i 
{leople  by  approving  of  their  desire  for  public  amusetnento 
Germany  at  about  the  same  time  fairs  were  popular,  and  the  Mr- 
mess  b^n  its  sway  some  centuries  ago. 

The  Kirmess  unites  the  facilities  for  sales  with  amusements 
which,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  a fair,  but  its  specw 
acteristics  are  music  and  dancing,  and  the  annual  revival  of  ccrtai 
old  customs.  _ . . 

For  some  time  past  the  idea  of  a Kirmess  in  ■n 

been  developing,  and  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  April  28,  # 
iant  entertainment  was  given  at  DiLMomoo’a  The 
laudable  one,  the  proceeds  being  given  to  the  Hospital  for  ta 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Tickets  were  sold  at  one  ‘^?****‘,®*,  ; wd 
attendance  was  enormous,  the  only  drawback  being  that  ine 
was  entirely  too  great  for  the  rooms.  In  the  attempt  to 
one  room  to  another,  about  ten  o’clock,  there  was  a deau^  . 
a panic  might  have  ensued,  had  not  the  entire  aito 

on  preserving  order.  Three  ladies  fainted,  and  one  had  a 
dislocated. 

The  ball-room  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
roses,  and  Dutch  mottoes  printed  on  orangiMXilored  c o 
hung  at  intervals  among  the  flowers,  prwlucing  a fine  en^ 

The  dances,  which  had  been  long  in  preparation  by  1 , 
Carl  Marwtio,  began  about  nine  o’clock,  in  the  ball-rooro^i'« 
space  had  been  reserved  for  them.  Twenty-two  «>“P|®®  . 

and  although  no  names  were  given,  we  may  mention 
cers  were  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  Y ock  9W  ^ - 

opening  figure  was  the  “Dutch  Quadrille,”  the 
from  a side  room  arm  in  arm  executing  certoin 
with  remarkable  spirit  and  grace.  Tbe  costumes  were  - ^ 
worn  in  Holland  to-dav,  and  in  some  instances  were  re 
Knickerbocker  life  in  New  Y'ork,  notably  in  one  case  w c 
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EXULTATION. 

had  belonged  to  the  wearer’s  family  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  lace  was  peculiarly  fine,  and  the  gold  almost 
Florentine  in  quality.  The  second  dance  introduced  the  picturesque 
Tyrolean  costume,  the  costumes  of  the.  gentlemen  showing  great 
iMte  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  dress.  The 
dancers  entered  to  a horn  accompaniment,  and  then  followed  the 
national  Tyrolean  dance  to  the  music  of  the  zither.  These  dances 
were  repeated  after  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  crowd  had  somewhat 
dmunished.  Other  attractions  were  offered  in  the  anterooms, 

where  a floral  bazar  and  gypsy  fortune-teller  and  Dutch  “erdbeer- 
entrank  en  waffels”  entertained  a crowd  during  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Enormous  sums  wore  paid  for  the  flowers, 
two  hundred  dollars  being  offertnl  in  return  for  a single  rose,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  for  a boulonnibre. 

As  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  Kirmess  an  annual  festival,  this 
occasion  has  a special  significance,  and  a suggestion  for  the  future 
is  that  the  juvenile  part  of  the  entertainment  take  place  one  day 
in  advance  of  the  evening  fair.  On  this  occasion  the  children’s 

ball  was  given  in  the  afternoon,  and  though  very  successful, 
volved  a gi-eat  deal  of  care  and  fatigue  for  those  who  bad  to  f 
ticipate  in  the  later  festivities. 

HOW  CANADA  OBTAINED  ITS  NAJ^ 

The  origin  of  the  word  Canada  is  curious  enough. 
iards  visited  that  country  previous 

tial  searches  for  gold  and  silver,  andSud^^^H^^^^^^I 

igiLizec  i:.>- 
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among  themiielves,  “ A can  nada”  (there  is  no- 
thing there).  The  Indians,  who  watched  closely, 
learned  the  sentence  and  its  nieaiiiiig.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Spaniards  the  French  arrived, 
and  the  Indians,  wlio  wanted  none  of  their  com- 
pany, and  supposed  they  also  were  Spaniards 
come  on  the  same  errand,  were  anxious  to  inform 
them  that  their  labor  was  lost  by  tarrying  in  that 
TOuntry,  and  fre<iuently  repented  to  them  the 
Spanish  sentence  “A  can  nnda.”  The  French 
supposed  this  incesstantiy  recurring  sound  was 
the  name  of  the  country,  and  called  it  Canada. 


HORSFORiyS  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Da.  Jos.  Hoi.t,  New  Orleans,  La.,  aaya;  “I  have  fre- 
queutly  found  It  of  excellent  service  In  cases  of  debility, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  in  convalescence  from  exhaustive 
illnesSk  and  particularly  of  service  in  treatment  of 
women  and  coildrcn.”— [Ade.] 

GRAY  HAIR 

Turned  to  Its  Natnml  Color,  Pimples  and  Blotches 
eradicated,  by  neiiij'  Dr.  Tobias's  Venetian  Liniment. 


“SrBPcnraAt.  DrooKATroa"  Is  the  title  of  a neat  Illus- 
trated pamphlet,  full  of  valuable  hints  and  suagi-stions 
to  those  about  to  puiiit  tlu-ir  buildings.  Pn1)liHhe«l  by 
H.W.  JolinsMfg.  Ca,87  .Maiden  Lane,  N.Y., and  sent 
free  to  applicant  The  Asin-slos  Liquid  Paints,  manu- 
factured by  tliis  Co., are  reputed  to  Ite  Hie  l)eet  made  for 
structural  pnrpoecs.and  they  have  been  adopted  several 
~ trpainting  Harper  A Brothers'  building.— (.tde.] 


years  for  pi 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE 

Promotes  a Figorotis  and  liealtkv  Growth  of  the  Hair. 
It  has  been  nsM  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair 
was  coming  ouC  and  has  never  failed  Co  arrest  its  decay. 
UeeBuawrrr'sFiuvoui.NoKxTaAOTB— the  best.— {Adr.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Q01J>  MKDAI*  FAJtlS.  18V8. 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

Sahtr’i  Prtmimn  Cham/a/t,  ths  b»t 
prvpsration  of  plain  eboeolal*  for  Am- 
ity \M.  — Baker'!  BrtatfaM  Cbeoa, 
frean  which  th<  rxecM  of  oil  hu  hern 
removed.  csAly  dlKMtcd  Mid  ■dininibly 
adapted  fbr  iorwlidt.  — Baker'!  Vamlla 
Otoeolate,  as  s drink  or  eaten  os  eon- 
fectlonery  U a daUctoua  article  i hlghlp 
iceoaimendcd  by  tonriak.— Auer's 
.Aroma,  iavalnable  os  a diet  for  chil- 
dran.  — Onnoa  Sweet  CkoeotaU,  a 
moat  excellent  article  for  funlliea. 

Sold  by  Oroeers  everywhero* 

W.  BA-HLER  afc  OOt 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
In  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “Is 
a snccess  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful. ”-8ee  “Medical  Press, ’’"Lancet,'’ 
"British  MedicalJonrnal.”*^  ^ , 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-mmile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Label.  This  caution  Is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  sulisiitatus  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  StorekeepetKOroceni, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  fur  the  United  .States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,»  Fencbnrcli 
Avenne,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD, 

8^‘1’h  a vandehbebk,  acker,  merkall,  a 

THE  ACME  LEVER 

m BUTTONS 

Overcome  all  tronblc  with 

STIFF  CUFFS. 

Ask  your  Jeweller  for  them, 
and 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 

TENNYSON’S 

Poetical  Works. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Ai.frkd  Tennvsos,  Poet- 
Laureate.  Complete  Edition,  with  The  Idyh 
of  the  King  arranged  in  order.  WMth  Numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Por- 
trails.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  nrint  is  clear  and  exjellont : the  paper  Is  good ; 
the  vohimc  haa  lllnslrations  from  Dori,  Millais,  and 
oilier  great  arlisu.  Really,  the  edition  ia  a sort  of 
prodigy  in  its  *ny.-Mepende»l,  N.  Y. 

Published  by  IIABPKB  A BUOTIIEBS,  New  York, 
rr"  Sent  by  mail,  pootane,  jtreimid,  to  any  part  o/  the 
Unitai  State*,  on  receipt  of  tlw  price. 


' .•<>CABLBTOK’8TBRABt!llT  of KXIWI.EDGK 
■JjUTn  BUST  sauuso  sooa  nvwi  knows.  The 
(jfilOotttiA  Circulars  freca 

adJS»^o!irCABLBTON  A CO..  PnblishcTs.^.T. 
^ LvNDBORO’N 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 

. Va  LtfceCromoNNew  and  pretty  as  evsr  poblished. 
. 50  kSK  VANN  A Ca.Nsw  Havsn,Coiui. 


DANGER  FROM  DRUGS. 

The  recent  startling  cxpo.surc  in  regard  to  a 
general  system  of  drug -adulterations  practised 
not  only  by  the  coropoundere  of  patent  medi- 
cines, but  hv  prescription  druggists,  liaa,  a.s  might 
be  supposed,  caused  wide-spread  iilami  and  anxi- 
ety among  a very  lanje  class  of  persons  who  are 
suffering  from  acute  or  clironic  ailments. 

The  dower  Safety  is  often  plucked  from  the 
nettle  Danger,  and  it  may  be  so  in  this  case. 
Crude  drugs,  whether  pure  or  adulterated,  when 
taken  into  the  human  body,  work  more  or  less 
disorder  in  its  delicate  organisms.  The  general 
abandonment  of  these  hurtful  substances,  wheth- 
er from  a rational  conviction  of  their  injurious 
effects,  or  from  fear  of  getting  poisoned  through 
wicked  adulterations,  will  be  a great  gain  for  the 
public. 

" But  what  are  wc  to  do  ?”  comes  from  the  sick 
and  suffering  on  all  sides,  especially  from  those 
afflicted  with  chronic  diseases  which  are  steadily 
growing  worse.  “ The  let-alone  system  will  not 
cure  us.  We  are  sick  and  without  help,  must 
continue  to  grow  worse,  and  in  the  end  die.” 

The  answer  to  this  half-despairing  (piestion,  if 
it  were  indeed  the  true  one,  would  be  hailed  with 
gladness  by  tliou.sands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  lost  faith  in  ilnigs,  and  well-nigh  in  physi- 
cians. A new  and  better  treatment  of  disease — 
a true  and  rational  treatment — must  be  one  that 
docs  not  n.ssault,  shock,  or  weaken  the  depressed, 
over-sensitive,  and  exhausted  vital  organs,  but 
help  and  encourage  them  to  renewed  action.  It 
must  infuse  life  into  the  nervous  centres,  re- 
store to  all  the  wonderful  and  delicate  machin- 
ery, which  has  been  obstructed  by  disea-sc,  a 
steadier  and  more  orderly  movement,  and  so 
slowly  but  surely  set  the  imtient  on  the  road  to 
health. 

“ Is  there  such  a treatment  *”  hundreds  who 
road  this  will  eagerly  inquire.  Wc  answer  that 
there  is,  as  thousands  who  have  used  it  can  and 
do  testify  in  the  most  positive  manner.  A shad- 
ow of  doubt  comes  over  your  face.  You  know 
how  wickedly  the  sick  are  deceived  and  plun- 
dered by  those  who  make  gain  of  their  suffer- 
ings. If  you  can  fairly  examine  and  weigh  evi- 
dence carefully,  the  largest  opportunity  to  decide 
for  yourself  as  to  the  value  of  this  treatment  will 
be  afforded. 

Under  this  new  treatment,  which  is  by  inhala- 
tion, there  is  no  weakening  of  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  by  drugs,  and  no  violent  as.saults  u|ion 
any  nerve  or  fibre  in  the  l>o<ly,  httt  a gmth  and 
etUitly  j)ni(traiing  infuence,  rtwhing  to  the  rery 
centre  of  all  the  lifeforeee,  and  reetorhig  tlurn  to 
healthier  action.  The  natural  result  is  that,  when 
a patient  recovers  he  is  in  a far  better  condition 
to  resist  the  causes  which  prmlucc  disease  tlian 
the  patient  who  lias  had  the  life-forces  weakencil 
through  drug  medication. 

A*  a restorer  of  vital  force,  it  can  lie  largely 
shown  from  the  results  obtained  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  that  it  is  the  most  efficient  agent  yet 
discovered  by  the  medical  profession.  Its  use  iii/ 
ovtrvorked  business  and  professional  men, and  by  a^l 
telto  suffer  from  nervous  exhenestie/n  ami  loir  vital- 
ity, tpould  save  many  hundrtels  of  lives  every  year, 
ami  give  to  thousanels  more  the  ahility  to  u'ork  with- 
out tlie  icearincss,  exhaustion,  and  peril  which  now 
attend  their  letbors. 

The  treatment  to  which  we  refer  is  that  known 
as  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  It  is  dis- 
pensed  by  Drs.  Starkey  k Palen,  1109  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  who  will  furnish  any  p«;rson8 
who  write  to  them  with  such  documenUry  cvi. 
dence,  and  reports  of  cases  and  cures,  as  will  en- 
able them  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  its  value 
as  a curative  agent  As  they  make  no  eliargc 
for  consultation,  it  will  cost  nothing  to  got  from 
them  a medical  opinion  in  any  special  case 
which  may  be  submitted  to  them,  personally  or 
by  letter. 

Below  are  presented  a few  cases,  out  of  many 
hundreds  which  arc  on  record,  sliowing  the  re- 
markable action  of  this  treatment,  which  is  al- 
ways in  the  line  of  natural  foa’es,  and  in  har- 
mony with  well-known  physiological  laws.  They 
arc  taken  from  the  January  numl>cr  of  Health 
and  Life,  a quarterly  record  of  cases  an-i  cures 
under  the  New  Coin|>ouiid  Oxygen  Treatment. 
This  journal  has  been  published  for  over  three 
years,  and  presents  the  most  wonderful  record  of 
cures  in  chronic  and  desperate  cases  that  the 
world  haa  ever  seen.  Any  questions  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  reports  will  Ik*  answered  by 
evidence  of  so  direct  and  positive  a character 
that  even  the  most  sceptical  will  be  convinced. 

The  first  report  we  offer  for  consideration  is 
that  made  by  a well-known  member  of  the  legal 
profession  in  New  York  City,  who,  in  speaking  of 
his  condition  in  Octolter,  1882,  when  he  began  the 
new  treatment,  says : “ My  case  pcemc*d  quite  des- 
perate when  I consulted  you.  Utter  nervous 
prostration  and  extreme  physical  debility  was 
my  condition.  A weak  and  inactive  stomach 
and  imperfect  assimilation  of  food  had  brought 
me  to  this.  • • • I could  noi  go  to  my  law  office, 
or  give  any  attcntioti  to  my  business.  • • • You 
told  me  that  I might  not  he  conscious  of  any  ben- 
efit from  it  for  a week  or  two,  or  even  longer. 
But  within  two  or  three  days  / began  to  impreme, 
p-owing  stronger  day  by  day,  until  in  the  course 
of  a ffwmth  I had  back  almost  my  normal  strength 
and  could  resume  my  letw  preuiice,  so  that  by 
guarding  against  overwork  I find  myself  equal  to 
the  ordinary  demands  of  my  profession.  And 
still  I can  do  more  and  more  and  am  continuing 
to  feel  better.  My  stomacli  works  well  and  feels 
well.  My  digestion  seems  to  he  easy  and  natu- 
ral.” Writing  again,  December  14th,  he  says: 
“ TTie  general  tone  of  my  system  has  gamed  im- 
mensely even  in  the  short  time  since  I wrote  you 
last.  I feel  like  myself  again,  and  nra  full  of 
strength  and  courage  for  a renewal  of  the  battle 
of  life,  which  only  a few  nwnths  since  seemed  to  me 
to  be  ended.” 

The  next  report  ia  that  made  by  a physician  in 
New  York  State,  who,  finding  bis  dau{^ter  in  a 


rapid  decline,  and  being  unable  to  arrest  the  dis-  I 
ease,  tritnl  Compound  Oxygen  ns  a last  resort. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters : “ Your  Home  Treatment 
was  duly  received,  and  my  daughter  immctliately 
commeneed  its  use,  stopping  all  other  treatment. 
Ihe  results  are  marreltous  indeeti.  She  says  that 
she  feels  nearly  well,  except  that  she  has  some 
cough  yet.  You  will  see  by  reference  to  my 
former  letter  that  she  had  a very  bad  train  of 
symptoms.  Two  physicians  whont  I called  to  see 
her  pronounced  it  a ease  of  Tuberculosis,  and  gave 
it  as  their  ofdnion  that  she  wotdd  not  rteorer.  She 
had  had  a cough  for  a year ; was  very  hoarse ; 
had  severe  pain  in  right  side ; chill  for  last  two 
months,  with  night  sweats,  emaciation,  weakness, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  nervousness ; could  not 
sleep  at  night;  pulse  a hundred  and  over  nt 
times ; respiration  about  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
four.  She  began  to  improve  in  about  one  week 
fnim  the  time  she  commenced  the  Oxygen  Treat- 
ment, and  has  continued  to  improve  up  to  the 
present  time.  All  the  bad  symjdoms  I have  enu- 
merateel  have  passed  off.  She  gained  six  pounds 
in  weight  in  four  weeks." 

In  the  case  of  a lady  residing  in  Wellsville, 
Mo.,  whose  friends  liad,  to  use  her  own  words' 

“ all  given  up  that  I was  going  with  consumption 
ns  fast  ns  I could,”  the  following  report,  after  six 
weeks’  use  of  the  Treatment,  is  given:  “ I have 
been  using  Oxygen  for  six  weeks,  and  am  now 
able  to  ride  to  town,  six  miles,  do  mv  shopping, 
and  back  again,  gel  dinner  for  mv  familv,  and 
work  nt  light  housework  all  the  remainder'of  the 
day  without  stopping  to  rest.  SU*ep  seven  or 
eight  hours  soundly;  no  night  sweats,  no  dis- 
tres.sing  siek-headnehes  as  I usi*d  to  have.  Mv 
friends  had  all  given  up  that  I wn.s  going  with 
oonsuniption  as  fast  ns  I could,  but,  instead,  1 am 
looking  Jietter  than  for  years,  and  I think  it  is 
through  God’s  niei-cy  and  his  blessing  and  your 
Oxygen  that  has  brought  me  health  and  Ijanpi- 
ness.”  ' 

A neuralgic  patient  writes : “ After  suffering 
from  Xeural^ia  in  the  face  for  acme  weeks,  with 
no  relief  from  imsiicine,  and  growing  daily  weak- 
er,  I .«ent  for  the  Oxygen,  which  rapidly  removetl 
the  trouble.  In  three  leerks  it  teas  pmr',  and  I am 
now  fei-ling  letter  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
am  still  gaining.” 

But  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts  from 
tins  number  of  Health  and  Ufe,  which  wntains 
favorable  reports  from  nearly  a hundred  patients, 
inaiiy  of  tlieiii  even  more  surprising  than  those 
given  alxjve.  If  you  are  interesU*d  enough  to 
w ish  to  st'c  other  repfirts  of  cases  and  cures,  write 
to  prs^  Starkey  & I’alen  for  a copv  of  Health  and 
At//,  also  for  their  Treatise  on  Coni|M>und  Oxvgen 
and  they  will  lie  maileil  to  voiir  address  ' ’ 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


of  a LETTER  from 
a MEDICAL  GEN- 
TLEMAN at  Mad-  __ 
ros,  to  his  brutlier  ■I  graviks 

St  M’OKCKS'I'KH,  ML 


SOY’PS, 


May,  lN.51. 
^“TeULE.AAPER- 
RlNS  that  their 
sauce  Is  highly  e». 
teemed  in  India.  J 
and  Is  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  most'pala^ 

Uble,  as  well  a-s  the 
most  wholesome 

sauce  that  Is  mode. ' 


I FISH, 

hot  Ac  COI-D 
3 GAME,  Ac. 


Bhmatore  la  on  every  bottle  of  GENUINR 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  uaod  throuKhout  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS, 

AGENTS  FOR  THF.  UNITED  STATES. 
NEW  YORK. 


Universally  preecribed  by  the  Pacnify 

TAMAR 

i ^ Ifl  “ It  L'oriMtipation, 

mie.  headuche.  hemorrhoids, 

IkI  n I r*  Bl  Ac. 

N D I E N 

Pharniiirien  ue  !'•  Clasee 
uela  Fnciilto  de  I’aris, 

PDII  I n Kl  Bainbuieaii,  Paris. 

u n I L L U N 

. TAMAR,  niilike  pills  und 

the  usual  piirgativMS  is  agreeable  to  Uke,  and  never 
produces  irritailon. 

/Jhe  AUTOMATIC  POCKET 

I Ad;aiit«  Itself  in  the  pocket ; no  t nm. 

I bio ; exclndes  dust ; bolds  the  wntch 
Isoonro.  protectethecMofromdent- 
J in«,  Bcratchidit  and  woxrina.  /.Veeu 
J C.r*’"’  Aor<*  vntrote*  ehomid  ha  rr  -m, 

'7  Theonlyrolinblewotchpocket.  S..nt 


mo/  iralrh.  Aaontow, 


DAKOTA. 

Onlck,  Mfe,  and  anre  Investments  for  capitalists  or 
rwidi*nU«  in  Orieka,  t’ouniy,  DakofJi  a new 

U>wn  on  Norll.cm  Pacific  RailnSid,  at  cr^iiu'  ^ 
’’“•'iy'np'*’  Form.  S,K-mlid 
opening  for  Mcrclianta  in  every  line.  Mechanics  in  de- 
inniid  ; wages  gmxl.  M'ell-setiled  country,  in  tlie  the  fa- 
mous wmoat  belt.  Corrcspundetice  solicited  Hefer- 
euces:  Batbs,  Rx*,,,  & C.m.ixv,  New  Yorkr  Hii.K  & 
RnRKIVU Adrlress  PERKINS, 
ROBBINS,  At  CO.,  Bankers,  Ortska.  Dakola! 

First  Priae  Medal,  Vienaa,  ISIS, 
r W E I S •(  ^Manufacturer  of 
« i i ’ I ^ a I Meei-scbanmOoods. 
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torn 

CUTICURA 
REMEDIES." 

jff-  Tartiaaonltl  ofa  Bar 
Humors,  nnmlllating'^^plioll^ 

f.iiitile  Hninoi^  ciiretl  by  the  ('ctiocba  Rearmrs. 
VITUIB*  the  new  blood  nurifler 

K"rirc«  S 

nwls  l Ircra  and  tsores,  and  reatorea  the  Hair. 
Trdh.T"i»'‘*  w.**’’  *"  Skin  Beautlfier  and 

r CmoraA,  is  indir 

ITwVrm  Baby  Hnmo^^ 

Skin  Blcmlahot,  .Suiibnm,  and  Orenay  Skin, 
oni.’ *nY*'”**  ahsolutely  pure,  and  the 
onl>  infallible  Blood  Purifiers  and  Skin  ^iitifier*. 

» 4..'rc;;s„,  «!“■ 

_ PoTTKB  Daeo  anj.  CiiRRirAT.  Co.,  Boams,  Mass 

ROSES 

The  nnlv  eatsMi.hmnnt  ..  RorriAi 



g Stdendld  rarietles,  your  Cho'oe,  *a  isuw™. 
mmV  *V  •»  »«for*4!  36for*5l 

y^ortiOt  iO(>r<<rti3t  t^CIVE  a Aanda^e 
PraMnt  of  jpholcw  and  valuable  II08E8  frfo 

^ every  order,  ^r  NEWCUIDE.  •rampieef 

IVsaMMon  thr  /tow.npf}.  elnaioly  iU^ra/rrt—fneloaO. 

„ ^ THE  DINCEE  A CONARD  CO.  _ 

Beae  Orowtra,  Weat  Orova,  Ohaatai  Oo.,  ra, 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Wc  have  irnnsferred  oiir  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT  to  Ma.  J.  O.  UROTTY, 
N'.s.  ISO  I.,  tsd  Clierry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
ciimiuci  it  upon  his  own  accouut  and  reaponalbllily. 

SPFCI.%L^A€TIO^. 

We  .ire  not  interested  In  nor  rewpomdble  for  any 
contracts  made  byJ.  Q.  CRO'TTY  A CO.,  whether  for 
H Aut-KR's  Bazak  Paiterna  or  for  any  other  baaineaa 
HARPER  A BROTHBR8. 

rTADTESni 

■ Neirtre-PUleBC.  onJg  Hmlr  BalTml  bwwn.  Em  ■ 

■ helt.named  trmm  ■ 

■ In  araulaiit«.iR(AMUMS,d<««(M«(<mw<^<2^  I 

I (leopwtra’BNMrretdw.lar.ttoBwmMW^  ■ 

■ ' ncrreol  n.lnra.  8ar* and cwMia.  BndlB 


WESTliKN  BONDS!  fSefK 
T.J.CHEW.Jr.SKTSS&S^ 

Cliy  of  ST.  JOSEPH,  BCCHA.TAII  CO.^ —rf 
other  DEFAULTED  MND8  purchaaed  at  Beat 

Fear^  A pplea,  Grapea,  Feaebe^ 
Meserw.  AWen  A Bro^of  8t.  Loafa,  Mnoalsetu^ 
the  edebrated  A Idea  Anti  Vinstmr,  arw 

1 

ten  cents  is  portage  to  cover expeoae  of  Baaong.  . 


Jlf 


i 

Ilf- 

u'!' 


MA.Y  12, 1883. 

Graifl,  Allen,  SiOrcliari  Sts  J.Y. 

parasols. 

WOUtVk  coaching  pah A80L8.  „ 37 ; 

coaching  and  lack 

BLACK  DRESS  SILKS. 

^INCH  SATIN  RHADAME8,7»c.:  WORTH  *1. 
SATIN  MEUVEILLEUX,  |i  06;  WORTH 

WORTH*^Sr  GROS  GRAIN,  74c.  ; 

WORTH^II*^  domestic  GROS  GRAIN,  8»c, ; 

grain  SATIN  FINISHED,  |1 ; WORTH 

a4-INClI  GROS  GRAIN,  $1 ; WORTH  $1  60 
24  INCH  CACUEMIRE  DE  LYONS,  $1  26- 
WORTH  $1  7.V 

28-lNCH  C ACHEMIRK  ORI  ENTAL.ll  60;  worth  $2. 

ONE  IX)T  ALL- SILK  OTTOMAN  EGYPTIAN, 
$1  78;  WORTH  $4  48. 

8UMMEU  SILKS— 20  PIECES  QCEEN’S)  ni\ 
GU.\Y  (ALL  SILK);  WOULD  BEClIEApl  Xllp 

AT  50  CENTS I JOU. 

STRIPED  AND  CHECKS,  45c.,  86c.,  6Bc.,  75c..  86c. 

BROCADED  SATINS,  49c. ; WORTH  DOUBLE. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  & SONS, 

309,  311,  31  li  to  317  Grand  St., 

88,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  and  70  ALLEN  ST., 

69,  61,  and  63  ORCHARD  ST. 


Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY 
6c  CO. 

have  transferred  from  their 
wholesale  warerooms  to  retail 
counters  their  reserve  stock 
of  Black  and  Colored  Satin 
Merveilleux  and  Levantine. 

The  qualities  formerly  sold 
at  $1  76  and  $2  50  will  be  re- 
duced to  $1  25  and  $1  50  re- 
spectively. 

Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY 
6c  CO., 

Broadway,  corner  11th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Illi 

TEAS. 


the  District*  of 

ASSAM, 

CHITTACONC, 

CACH  AR, 
KANCRA  VALLEY, 
DARJEELING, 

Abao'ntoly  Pure,  Sap<>rlnr  Flaror. 

THK  VOST  KCOWOjnCAL  TEA, 
Requirft  only  half  the  utual  quantity. 


JOHN  PHILLIPS  * CO., 

Agml.  of  th.  ClcotU  Tm  STodtcste, 

ISO  Water  Street,  New  York. 


ttTAMP  COLLKCTOIiS.— Greatest  opporl unity  pre- 
vented  of  Incrcaaini;  yiiur  collvctloii.  Largest,  dn- 
est  collection  in  America,  selling  in  lots.  Uiicnncellcd 
postage,  nnuttainable  rcveiines,  magnifleeni  proofs, 
clioicest  American  and  foreign  entire  envelopes.  For 
particolars,  PHILATELIST,  Hebald  Oefice,  N Y. 


NOTICE  TO  CLERGYMEN. 

“M'CLINTCWK  & STRONG’S  CYCI.OP.EDTA 
OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE”  (now  complete  in 
ten  volumes),  is  meeting  with  the  lieartiest  popu- 
lar endorsement.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says,  “/f 
*'»  by  far  the  bent  work  of  its  kind  exiMing  in 
ony  language." 

Tins  work  is  sold  bv  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY 
and  not  to  the  BOOK  TRADE. 

Address  Harper  & Brothers,  Publisliers, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

PATENT  COLD 

WATCH  CASES 

IvoBompI  Strsagthl  Dara- 
MUtyl  SLEOAllTDSBZaNBI 
eVAKATBSPIWtOTearal 

$5  to  $20  worth  $6  free, 

wo  m wfiU  Address  Sriasow  A Ca,  PorOsnd.  Maine. 

shorthand. 

P“"»n,  with  alpha- 


BOSS’! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria  promotes  Dige.stion 
and  overcomes  P'latuleucy,  Couatipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverisliness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

T adapted  to  Children  that 

1 recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  lo  me."  U A.  Archer,  M.  D , 

83  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

’TIs  Castoria. 

When  babies  fret  and  erv  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

Bnt  Cavtorla. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indi^tion. 

nut  Castoria. 


Hall  Castor! at 


CENTAUR  LINIIWENT-an  absolute  cure  for  Kheuma- 
tism,  Sprain.s,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-rellevlng  and  Healing  Remedy  knovm  to  man. 


Of  a3d  street. 


John  Le  Boctiu.ii'K  { mi, 

the  firm  he  ^^^IImIjkr  have  taken 

Street)  and  Chaiu-ks  ® |i,e  Co-opera- 

the  buildings  formerly  33  West  23d 

Ss.Kil'sr-' 

FINE  DRY  GOODS 

AT  RETAIL 

SEVERAL  NEW  DEPARTMENTS  have  been 
•added  for 

Cloaks,  Suits,  Upholstery,  &c. 
Careful  attention  will  be  given  to  all 
Hail  Orders. 


THE  BRADLEY 


“THE  MANHATTAN  Is  well  got  up  and 
tastefully  Illustrated,”  Bays  The  lilustrated  Lon- 
don Hews. 

THE  MAY  NUMBER 

OF 

THE  MANHATTAN 

CON'PA-Iisrs; 

i Frontispiece— The  Play  Scene  In  Ham* 
let.  Aiter  the  famouB  pnintiiig  by  Danikl  Ma- 
oi.iHK,  ILA,  in  the  British  National  Gallery. 


Mil  MIT 


Above  111  oiiratlo  Dr 


ro.  4 or  Phw«toM  Car** 

Ml  Iba,  and  u baudeomelr 

t^ieoiba. 


1 Wbore  are  tlie  S] 


t^ie  Si|^lnes  of  Lonig  Ago  1 


INTERESTING  BOOKS 

FOR 

SOIIER  READING. 

Anne. 

A Novel.  By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 
Illustrated  by  Reinhart.  16iuo,  Cloth,  26. 

Atlantis : the  Antediluvian  World. 

Bv  loNATTi’s  DoNNELLy.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

A Transplanted  Eose. 

A Story  of  New  York  Society.  By  Mrs.  John 
Sherwood.  IGino,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Ben-Hur  •.  A Tale  of  the  Christ. 

Bv  Lew.  Wallace,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key. 16mo,  Cloth,  fl  60. 

Diddie,  Dumps,  and  Tot ; 

Or,  Plantation  Cliild-Life.  By  Locise-Ci.arke 
Pyrnelle.  Illustrated.  16mo,  Cloth,  fl  00. 

Friends  Worth  Knowing. 

By  Ernest  Inokrsoll.  Illustrated.  Square 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Nordhoff’s  California. 

Califoniia  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Residence ; 
A Book  for  Travellers  and  Settlers.  New  Edi- 
tion, thoroughly  Revised,  giving  Detailed  Ac- 
counts of  the  Culture  of  the  Wine  and  Raisin 
Grape,  the  Orange,  Lemon,  Olive,  and  other 
Semi-Tropical  Fruits;  Colony  Settlements, 
Methods  of  Irrigation,  etc.  By  Charles  Nord- 
hoft.  With  Maps  ami  Numerous  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Dialect  Tales. 

Bv  Sherwood  Bonner,  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tW~  Sent  bii  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  if  the 


A Sonnet.  By  RieiiARn  HENav  SrounARu. 


ITIargnret  and  Lncllle.  A Story.  By  Edna 


Round  tile  Table.  By  G.  H.  Siirrucbnr  ncu.. 
A Scliool  of  Urbanity.  By  Fbkd.  C.  Vai.v.k- 

Tlie  Noble  Red  Ulan  in  Brazil.  By  Pbanb 

Hecent  Lltcratare. 

To'wn  Talk. 

Salmagnndl.^  ^Ode  to  the  Dude  ^Gev  Hkbne). 


Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

Of  «3d  Street,  New  \ orU, 


irrugut  Faraday  went  a-Fishliig  (F.  D.  K). 


TEMPLE  COURT,  New  York. 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(HIAHSON  S PATENT.  U.S.A.,  JAN.  10,  1882.) 
sAM/ffeedi/n^  TeMrvci/rium..i/mIeJ 
cpnic'TvtoctoUt^  ■udf/la'n/u  igtk  and 
dtjnzAcyiLi  cfa^cenueude  (ndtAo/ty 


pens  to  REFILI., 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  k CO. 

SUMMER  UNDERWEAR, 

Fineat  Quality  Itlannfactnred. 

In  Medium  and  Gauze  Silk,  Lisle  Thread, 
Balbriggan,  Gauze  Cashmere  and  Merino 
Undervests  and  Drawers. 

HIGH  NOVELTIES 

In  Roman  Striped  French  Lisle  Thread 
Hose  and  Half  Hose;  also,  Real  Balbriggan, 
in  Colors  and  with  Silk  Stripes, 

FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

Broadway  and  19th  St. 


CARDS 

Q A Fine  White  Gold-Kdge  Cards,  name  on,  lOe.  8am- 
pie  Book, 9ac.  M. Shaw  SlQo.,  Jersey  City, N.  J. 


Send  two  Sc.  atamps  for  fine  new 
set  of  six  ‘•GILT  PALUTTES.” 
WHITING,  80  Nassan  St,  N.T. 


D free.  Addrew U.  H allktt  A Co.,Porthuid,  Maine. 


REQUIRES  HO  PEN  RENEWABLE 

ADJUSTMENT  ATPtEASURE 

F.TTCO  WITH  A NON-CORRODIBLE  PEN. 

$£50  $Ioo 

rutihu  at  Sletl,  darahU  at  GaU. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  A CO. 

M AinrPAtTtJ  BUBS  tc  SOLB  UCBNSBaiaL 

LONDON,  PARIS.  AND  NEW  YORK. 


MXr  A NT'Bn  ^ pmctlcal  ^k-Agcnl 
wlr  X fl Va  to  asmiroe  the  manage- 

ment of  the  subacription  department  In  a pnblisl^g 
bonee.  Address,  stating  experience, 

p.4>.  Box  aa41,  Fliiind*lpl>fat,  P«. 


variety  and  lowest  prices.  50 
r — ■ — ekromos  wUk  name,  lOe..  a 

witkeaohorder.  Cuxton  iiuus.  * (;o.,C'UotODhUeruoiin. 


40 


Chromo  Visiting  Cards, no  4 atike.for  lS88,nameon, 
and  Illustrated  Premium  Ll8t,1flc.  Warranted  bes{ 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  NsMta,  N.T. 


DRY  GOODSHrSS'MAT™ 

plea  of  Ore™  Goo<li,  Sllka.  WooIIen.a. 

T)  V WITT 

_^1I1A1L  |jorjaii,’Mariii'ko.(i;:i- 

WPIII'S  PlRIODitllf. 

Per  Year: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE „„ 

IIARFER’S  WEEKLY.... 400 

HARPER’S  BAZAR ^ ^ ^ 

The  THREE  nlmve  pnhlicaiions. qq 

Any  TWO  shove  named 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE , « 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  , 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  f 5 00 

HARPER’S  FUAnKLIN  SliUARE  LlBItARY 

One  Tear  (52  Numbers) ^ 

r^laqe  Free  to  all  eubserihers  in  the  United  Slates 
or  Canaaa.  ««« 

‘I?®  Bazab  begin  with 

the  llrst  iinmlyers  for  January,  the  V.ilumes  of  tlie 

vT''*  'J*®  November, 

and  the  Volumes  of  the  Maoazinb  with  the  Numbers 
for  June  and  Deceml)er  of  each  year. 

Sul^cripHoiis  will  be  entered  with  the  Nnni1>er  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order 
except  in  cases  where  the  siiltacriber  oli.erwise  dii-ecia. 

St^imen  copy  of  Uabpkb's  Youno  Pkopi.b  sent  on 
receipt  of  a Uu  ee-cent  stamp. 

^mlttances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Monev 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address  ^ 

H.IRPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N,  Y, 

^ HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  of  Itetween  three 


AGENTS 


can  now  Rram>  a fortuns.  Onl- 
ttt  worth  #!•  free.  Addraas  S.  S. 
miDIOBT  £00.,  ialaiSiSB!.K:  T. 


Ml)  AVnsXK.  flS  a day  at  home  easily  made.  OoMly 
w/Z  Outfltfree.  AddimTatmACo., ABfaila,lfalnm 


Digitized  by  Go  'Cle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Thefamous  English  Complexion 


^^/'rn/.Ls  r/ju/c/} 


DURKEEl 


THE  bIGHT  RUNNING 


. I.  « w I L3 un  b 

l\  .patent  SHORT  BAND  COLLARS 

V and  BEAD  EDGE  " CvJFFS  1 

iV  always  give  SAHSFArrmN. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


Established  in  London  100  years. 

A"  SPECIALTY  FOR  THE  SKIN 
AND  COMPLEXION 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  authority 
on  the  Sk'm, 

Professor  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSOil,  F.R.S., 

Pretidmt  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

15  International  Awards. 


Nothing  adds  so  much  to  personal 
a bright  clear  complexion  and  a i 
these  the  plainest  features  become  at 
out  them  the  handsomest  are  but  cob 
Many  a complexion  is  marred  by  in 
and  coloured  Toilet  Soap. 


PesR?’  $osp 

Is  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies 


HOW  FARhCBR  STEBBINS  BECAME  AN  ANTI-MONOPOLIST. 

P.  S.  Fanner  Stebbins  sued  the  railroad  company,  and  did  not  recover  enou<;h  to  pay  hi.s  doctor’s  bill. 


the  complexion  Soap,  and  U recommended  by  all 
the  l«st  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient. 
non-irritaiU  character.  Redness,  Roughness  and 
Chapping  areprnented,  and  a clear  bright  appear, 
anct  and  soft  velvety  c ondition  imparted  and  tnaim. 
taincd,  and  a good,  heattkful  and  attracth'e  com. 
phxion  ensured.  Its  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume, 
^utiful  appearance,  and  soothing  propertied 
m K of  the  toiler 

THIBISTDRUGCISTSSOIIT. 


ARK  CONSTANTLY  RIOICITI 


raoM  anaora 


ARB  often  grcntly  annoycil,  nnd  their  best 
efforts  impaired  by  Hoarseness,  caused  by 
protracted  or  iiiidac  exertion  of  the  vocal  organs. 
To  such  Hale’s  Honey  of  Horeliouiid 
and  Tar  is  recommwiiled  ns  an  eflicieiit  rein- 
|.<ly,  Quickly  sootliiiig  irritation  (*f  the  Throat, 
:in'd  allaying  an  iiiflanud  condition  of  the  larnyx, 
lUuB  not  only  giving  temporary  relief,  but  pre- 
venting many  other  serious  affections  of  tlie 
Throat  and  Lungs.  AiU:  ./our  Drur/f/itt  for 
HalcV  Honey  of  Horehound  nnd  Tar  (full  name), 
and  take  no  etibstitute. 


HOME. 


Pike’s  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  one  minatc. 


cTl(?u4tO%Vatidtcj 


Mrs.  LANGTRY;~from™ 

IJ  macazIne^ifle 


e ever  seen."— A>i«co^ 

■CIm'ittian  at  N'ort. 
id.  r is  thnt  ii  puhlica- 
ssueil  bcfoie.”— X )’. 


Mailed  for  $1.50  by  Stationers,  or 
KBVFFKl.  R ES.SEIC,  IScsv  York. 


FISHERMHliS^  ! 


MANCrACTURKD  BY  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPEB  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Oalvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BEST 

- 

IIAIILIiriRE-(llllSCO.HEwH»raiCMi. , 

CO  lanayTu-AiBi^ 

PENriES,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Ac. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN 

ink  Jor «OI-l)ER,  containing 


other  rifl< 


. nr  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  statt 
Please  mention  tills  paper. 


» Wastx  No  Tbooii 
No  Disappointmiskt. 


A GOOD  SALAD 
ASSURED. 


HAVE 

SECURELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES 

AND  CAN  BE  FOUND  WITH  AH,  DK16(J1STS. 


The  most  Delicious  and 
the  moft  Popular  Mayon- 
aise  for  nil  kinds  of  Salads, 
Raw  Tomatoes,  Cahbi^, 
Cgld  Meals,  Fish,  &c.,  ever 
offered  for  sale. 

AI.L  QROCKUS  SKI.L  IT. 


<-rve  their  Individuality  in 

?'”**•*•  * kar 

Send  for  Prire-L)«t 
aSoi.r - — 


OUR  GOODS 


PIItST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


PINS  BEARINGTHIS 


JOSEPH  Cl LLOm 

STEEL  PENS  i 


#>1NESS  Ol’FOUTUNlTY. 

S-'.-  r of  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  with  cs- 
t^u  d Ci»tton  Bnslnees,  migiit  accept  SILENT  or 
“IVE  PARTNEll.  CHpiUil  requlrwf,  fan, 000. 
fldress  “COTTON,”  P.O.^xST,  New  York. 


SUPERIOR  AUOTHDtS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PLUMEX  ATWOOD  MFtsCQ 

waterbwry;  conn. 


SoloBv 


^ ALL  DEALERSTmrouohoutThe  WORLD 
^«;DAL  PARjS_EyP05ITION-l87e. 

bridge. 

B^rmtyovrOmirtn 

dfcnlam,  4c,  $S  to  |M. 

lSS».¥S.’o‘23nj»„"jSSE»« 


3.  W BOPGHTON.  1118  Market  St.,  Phila,  JUnuft.  of 


WOOQ-CABPET 

Pafqi^try  or  Ornamental  Wood-Floor*, 


HORSMAN’S  CELEBRATED 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

steam  Pioe  h Boiler  Covennat.  Steam  Packing, 
Mill  Board.  Sheathing.  Fire  JProof  Coatings,  &c. 
ms  DwicsiPTrv.  Paws  Lmt. 

H.W.dOHNB  M F G CO.  87  MAIOEN  LANE,  N.Y 


^ E.  I.  Horsman, 

8»*  IS  miUMsSlfMC 


To  an*  BUfleringwith  Catarrh  or  Bron-l 
chitia  who  earnestly  desire  relief,  I can 
lurnish  a meant  of  Permanent  and  Pos* 
Itive  Cure.  A Home  Treatment.  No 
charge  for  consultation  by  mall.  Valua- 
ble Treatise  Free.  Certificatesfrom  Doc- 
tor*. Lawyers,  Ministers.  Business-men. 


KELSEY  * CO. 


Xerideu,  €on*. 


€0\CiiKE!!»8  WATKIl. 

mofiar  to  sIL  Cathartic,  nlternllve.  A specific 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  klduey^  eczumH, 
■|K>-ond  all  impurities  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
|e  hsi^  aadiaB..DBtiTi:  and  forein.  Bitch  waters 


HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE 

HMt  VII.L.fli;  i.vn  T«.>  MUK, 
Nearly  Ihree  hundred  nombeia,  comuni 
Biography,  Fiction,  and  mlscalbiajpwws 


Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Troy.  Ohio.' 


irritants  and  Impair  tne  d^^ 
Nouc  genuine  on  dnogbt. 


MEniCAS  STAB  ^FT  CAPSULES  THE  BEST. 
L Also,  star  Empty  Capsules.  AU  Druggists. 


IN 


^ VoL.  xxvri. 

Copyriglit,  1883,  by  U 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1883. 
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New  York,  Saturoav.  Mat  19,  1883. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  bent  original  drawing  to  ilhiMrate  Alfred  Domett’s 
“Christraas  Hymn” — the  drawing  to  be  Knitabh  for  jmblicnthm  hi 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  be  the  rxrhmve  work  of  an  Ameriean 
artist  not  omr  t>rnitii-firc  years  of  in/e — Messrs.  IIarper  k Dro- 
THKR.S  ofer  an  award  o/  ’i'lj REE  TllOUSAXD  DOI.LAR-S  u/wn 
the  honorable,  understanding  that  the  successful  conijwtitor  shall  use 
the  same  for  the  proserution  of  art  stnilg  in  one  or  more  of  the  best 
American  schools^  including  also  a.  sojourn  abroad  of  at  least  six 
months  for  the  sindg  of  the  old  masters.  The  award  will  be  fstid 
in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  ns  shall  best  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  recipient  for  the  purposes  specified. 

The  drawings  must  be  received  by  Messrs.  Harper  k Brothers 
not  later  than  August  1,  ]8S;i,  addressed  Art  Competition,  ilav- 
per’s  Magazine,  Franklin  Sepmre,  New  York”;  and  each  must  be 
designated  by  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  which  shoidd  also  be 
given,  tof/ether  with  the  retd  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  n sealed  envelo/ie  accomjHini/ing  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  ojieiml 
until  the  result  of  the  competiliou  shall  have  been  dttennined.  The 
name  of  the  suecewful  eornpclilor  leill  w)l  be  j/uhlieig  annomieed 
until  the  jnddication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  (JiSEoun,  N.A. ; Mr.  P'.  D.  Millet,  A.N.A.  ; and 
Mr.  Chari.es  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Sujwidntendent  of  the  Art  Dcjwirl- 
ment.  Harper  k Brothers,  wilt  act  as  judges  of  the  competition. 

It  is  iuteuded  to  engrave  the  suecessfid  drawing  as  one  ]Mige  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  of  Dearnba-,  188.‘5 ; andshmdd  otlu-r  drawings 
submitted  be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  jxige  Hahvkr’s  Weekly,  one  jiage 

Harper’s  Bazar,  one  fuige  Harper’s  Yoi  no  Peopi.k, 

Jf  the  judges  should  decide  that  no  one  of  the  drawings  is  suitable, 
Messrs.  Harper  k Brothers  reserve  the  right  to  extend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re-ojten  the  romjwtition. 

Two  Christmas  Nymus  by  Alfred  Domett  have  been  published. 
That piddlshed  in  1837  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
are  invited  to  compete,  and  a pniited  copy  of  it  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  k BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES. 

The  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which, 
after  prolonged  explanation  and  deliberation  in 
the  cabinet,  have  been  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
President,  mark  an  important  and  beneficent  step  of 
progress  in  methods  of  administration.  The  event  is 
very  significant  ami  encouraging  because  it  is  evi- 
dence of  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the  country  to 
deal  wisely  with  administrative  evils  and  abuses  as 
they  arise.  It  is  one  of  the  vindications  of  a free 
popular  system  that  it  cori'ects  its  own  excesses.  The 
mischiefs  which  it  is  pmposed  to  reform  are  not  ne- 
ces.s»ry  pai'ts  of  our  system  of  parties  and  govern- 
ments. as  is  sometimes  asserted ; they  are  excrescences 
which  must  be  removed  before  they  impair  fatally 
the  essential  vigor  of  that  system.  It  is  to  this  per- 
ception, plainly  exprcssi'd  at  the  last  election,  after 
public  attention  had  been  thoroughly  aroused  both 
by  discussion  and  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Garfield,  that  the  passage  of  the  reform 
hill  was  due.  The  new  rules,  therefore,  appear  under 
entirely  different  circumstances  from  tho.se  that  at- 
tended the  rules  of  1872.  Those  were  api)roved  and 
adopted  by  President  Grant  wholly  in  advance  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  course  without  thej^uhlic  .sym- 
pathy and  support  which  are  indisiwnsable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a reform.  The  public  was  apathetic, 
Congress  was  contemptuous,  politicians  were  scornful, 
and  the  President  soon  abandoned  the  endeavor.  But 
the  effort,  although  fruitless  of  immediate  praetical 
results,  was  most  useful  in  awakening  public  atten- 
tion, in  showing  the  i-cason  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
form, in  furnishing  facts  and  information  of  every 
kind,  and  in  answering  the  theoretical  objections  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  demagogic  cant  ; and  un- 
der the  administration  of  President  Hayes  the  per- 
fect practicability  and  immense  advantage  of  the  re- 
formed system  were  conclusively  demonstrated  in  the 
New  York  Custom-house  upon  the  basis  of  the  rules 
of  1872. 

Under  happier  auspices  the  new  scheme,  which  em- 
bodies the  same  fundamental  principles,  is  now  intro- 
duced. It  is  drawn  with  great  sk  il  1 an  d sagacity,  and  is 
a simple  and  comprehensive  working  scheme  for  the 
whole  reform  bill.  This  thoroughness  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  presence  upon  the  commission  of  Mr.  Eaton,  who 
prepared  the  original  draft  of  the  bill,  and  who  is  en- 
tirely familiar  with  its  purport  and  its  details.  The 
rules  provide  for  admission  to  the  service  and  for  pro- 
motion by  open  competition  and  probation,  the  pro- 
bation being  the  test  of  that  practical  efficiency  which 
nothing  but  actual  trial  can  determine.  They  pre- 
scribe also  the  general  su1)jects  of  examination  and 
the  general  method  of  grading,  together  with  the  de- 
tails of  application,  records,  and  general  care  and  con- 
duct of  examinations.  The  selection  for  appointment 
is  to  be  made  in  each  case  under  the  rules  frem  among 
the  four  highest  names  in  order  upon  tlie  eligible  list, 
and  in  presenting  the  names  sex  will  be  disregardetl 
unless  the  appointing  officer  shall  otherwise  de- 
termine. The  scheme  wisely  applies  at  the  outset 
only  to  the  departments  at  Washington,  to  twenty- 
three  Post-offices  and  eleven  Custom-houses,  and  it 
includes  about  10,000  employ^.  All  political  and 
religious  discrimination  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  official 
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coercion  of  political  action  and  political  assessments. 
The  whole  scheme  is  admirable,  and  its  scope  and  effect- 
iveness will  be  best  perceived  by  tliose  who  have  de- 
voted most  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  rules,  although  drawn  by  the  Commission,  are 
the  President's  rules.  Tliey  derive  all  their  validity 
from  his  approval  and  adoption.  Their  publication 
by  him  is  the  announcement  to  the  country  that  it  is 
in  this  way  that  he  proposes  to  enforce  the  reform  bill. 
The  result  depends,  therefore,  upon  his  good  faith.  If 
it  is  understood  in  the  various  offices  concerned  that 
the  President  honestly  desires  to  enforee  the  reformed 
method,  the  examining  boards,  composetl  of  local  of- 
lleere,  will  act  accordingly.  There  are  undoubtedly 
important  officei-s  in  tlie  New  York  Custoin-liou.se, 
for  instance,  who  are  contemptuously  hostile  to  the 
reformed  system.  If  they  consulted  only  their  own 
feelings  they  would  unquestionably  obstruct  and  dis- 
cmlit  it  in  every  way  po.ssible.  But  if  they  know 
that  the  President  is  really  in  earne.st,  and  that  the 
CV)mnn.ssion  holds  the  details  of  enforcement  under 
strict  scrutiny,  they  will  hardly  dare  to  indulge  a hos- 
tility which  may  imperil  themselves.  The  President’s 
position,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  imiiortance,  and 
it  seems  to  lie  clear  that  he  desires  to  give  the  new 
system  fair  play.  Although  some  incidents  of  his 
administration  have  certainly  shown  indifference  to 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  reform  hill,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  great  power  of 
appointment  President  Arthur  ha.s  generally  seemed 
to  con.suIt  the  public  welfare  rather  than  the  mere  in- 
terests of  a party.  Tlie  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  his  admini.stration  is  regarded  us  a failure  by  the 
Stalwart  or  .spoils  Republicans,  who  complain  that  he 
looks  more  to  the  jiublic  than  to  jiarty  advantage. 
That  in  this  course  he  is  a wiser  politician  than  those 
of  his  associates  who  deplore  it,  the  event  will  show. 
The  policy  which  some  of  his  party  counsellors  have 
favored  would  have  destroyed  the  Republican  party. 
Its  continuetl  pro.sperity  dejieiuls  upon  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a change  of  party  control  of 
the  government  to  as.sure  such  an  administration  as 
the  country  desires. 

TAMMANY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  plain  and  decisive  mes.sage  of  remonstrance 
sent  by  Governor  Cleveland  to  tlie  Senate  has  exas- 
perated Tammany  Hall  IxKiause  it  tells  the  simple 
truth  alx)ut  tlie  league  which  lx*ars  that  name.  Last 
year  the  various  wings  and  “ halls"  of  the  Democratic 
party  made  a bargain  for  the  election,  and  in  accortl- 
ance  with  it  Tammany  nominated  Mr.  Edson  for 
Mayor.  He  was  elected,  but,  as  an  intelligent  and 
sclf-rcsjKH'ting  man,  he  lias  naturally  broken,  in  his 
scheme  of  a new  city  charter,  with  tlie  knot  of  mer- 
cenary politicians  known  as  Taniiiiany.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  nominated  for  Governor  in  a Democratic 
Convention  to  which  Tammany  was  admitted.  He 
wa.s  elected,  but  he  also,  as  an  lionoi’able  citizen,  has 
refused  to  ti-ade  with  Tammany,  and  he  is  conse- 
quently denounced  by  it.  It  is  obviously  inijxissiblc 
for  those  citizens  who  have  some  interest  in  tlie  public 
welfare,  and  who  require  some  decency  in  politics,  to 
act  with  Tammany. 

Tammany  Hall  is  the  name  of  a large  and  well- 
di.sciplinwl  hotly  of  political  strikci-s.  Tliey  have  no 
other  rule  of  action  than  “ the  make.”  They  are  com- 
po.setl  of  the  more  ignorant  cainji-followers  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  their  business  is  to  trade  with 
any  party  or  political  organization,  and  to  secure  as 
much  plunder  as  {xissibie.  Their  a-ssociation  with 
any  party  is  proof  that  the  party  niaiiagcrs  have  as- 
.sented  to  tVioir  terms.  Their  breach  with  any  party 
shows  only  that  they  have  not  been  paid  ciiongli.  The 
importance  of  such  a band  of  political  adventuroi’s 
and  guerrillas  arises  wholly  from  their  nnmbei’s.  In 
a city  like  New  York  it  is  not  difficult,  bv  ajipealing 
to  ties  of  a common  race  and  a common  faith  and  a 
common  hope  of  gain,  to  recruit  a large  body  of  ig- 
norant votei*s  who  will  act  as  a unit  and  imiilicitly 
obey  orders.  Thi.s  body,  as  was  shown  in  1879,  will 
be  increased  by  all  wdio  have  a grie^'ance  of  any  kind 
to  wreak  upon  the  party  to  which  the  adventurers 
are  for  the  time  opiiosed,  so  that  it  may  readily  hold 
the  political  balance  of  power  in  the  State,  and  give 
the  victory  to  the  party  which  will  offer  it  the  largest 
share  of  plunder.  Such  a body  is  a most  demoraliz- 
ing element  in  politics,  and  a great  deal  of  the  disgust 
and  indignation  which  have  weakened  the  Republican 
pai*ty  in  New  York  is  due  to  the  bargains  made  by 
the  Republican  machine  in  the  city  with  Tammany 
Hall.  Tammany  Republicans  are  no  l>etter  than 
Tammany  Democrats;  and  the  powerful  alliance  of 
such  tradere  bearing  decent  party  names  is  one  of  the 
chief  perils  of  the  political  situation. 

It  is  evident  that  Tammany  is  again  in  the  market. 
It  has  been  unable  to  control  the  Governor  and  the 
Mayoi-,  and  it  will  make  mischief  with  the  Democratic 
party  unless  it  can  be  hired  to  return  upon  stringent 
terms  ad^uately  secured.  Next  year  brings  a gen- 
eral election,  in  which  the  vote  of  New  York  will  be 
most  important,  if  not  decisive.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  Tammany  Hall  can  decide  how  that 
vote  shall  be  cast.  The  most  sanguine  Democrat 
would  not  anticipate  the  success  of  his  party  were 
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Tammany  Hall  in  open  opii^tioiL,  as  m 
election  of  1879.  In  the  pcM^  political  f 

therefore,  while  no  question  #?rfiaeralpolieyi^^  / 
enough  in  the  public  mind  to  recojs^b’uct  H 

election  of  1884  is  largely  at  tlie  Of  S uttfSi 

venal  squad.  It  is  one  of  the 
of  the  lull  which  jirecedes  great  iioliticM^^S^Si 

MR.  CONKLING’8  VIEW. 

Mr.  Conklino,  in  a late  speech  which  haspmduced 
a good  deal  of  amusement,  predicts  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  party  next  year,  and  by  implication 
ascrilies  Reimblican  defeat  to  liepublioan  repudiation 
of  him  and  his  conn.sels.  “ Two  years  ago,”  he  says 
“the  Republican  jiarty  came  out  with  flying  ooIor 
from  the  greatest  battle  it  htul  ever  fought;  weighted 
down  and  struggling  against  heavy  odd.s,  it  triumph- 
ed, and  Hew  its  banner  in  every  State  from  sea  to  sea. 

To  day  in  almost  every  State  from  sea  to  sea  it  lies 
prostrate.”  He  adds  in  effect  that  the  defeat  of  his 
plans  at  Chicago  in  1880  set  the  country  back  ten 
years.  Mr.  Conklinu  speaks  with  the  natural  asper- 
ity of  a man  wlio  knows  that  he  will  figure  in  our 
political  history  solely  as  the  baffled  leader  of  a con- 
spiracy against  the  sound  traditions  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  convictions  of  the  country,  and  as  a 
Senator  guilty  of  an  inconceivably  cliildi.sh  folly. 

But  that  i,s  not  a reason  that  his  misrepresentations 
should  not  be  e.\pos<‘d. 

During  the  second  administration  of  General  GR-OT 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Conklino  and  his  friends  was  su- 
preme. The  i-esult  was  so  great  and  general  a public 
alarm  and  indignation  that  the  Republican  party  was 
saved  from  <leslruction  in  the  reaction  only  by  a nom- 
ination in  1876  which  implied  Republican  determina- 
tion to  pursue  a different  policy.  As  it  was,  theelec- 
tion  was  decided  only  by  a majority  of  one  vote 
awardeil  by  the  Electoral  Commission,  Mr.  Conkliso 
as  Senator  aiding  the  Demixirats  by  absenting  himself 
from  liis  seat.  The  Republican  administration  that 
followed  was  so  clean,  upright,  and  able  that  Mr. 
Conkling's  ostentatiously  contemptuous  hostility  to 
it  was  ludicreusly  futile;  and  the  action  of  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  of  1880,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
drive  the  iKirty  to  return  to  the  era  which  had  been 
condemned,  and  to  return  by  the  overthrow of  amost 
cherished  and  wise  tradition,  showed  so  plainly  the 
total  prostration  of  the  regime  which  Mr.  CoNKLKO 
rejire-sented,  and  the  thorough  emancipation  of  the 
party  frem  its  control,  that  Republican  success  was 
signal  and  decisive.  The  result  of  the  election  of  last 
autumn,  and  especially  the  overwhelming  and  unpre- 
cedented anti-Reiniblican  majority  in  New  York,  was 
due  to  the  Reiiublican  apprehension  that  the  methods 
and  polities  as.sociated  with  Mr.  CONKUNG  were  re- 
suming control  of  the  party.  It  was  a warning  that 
Republican  cohesion  and  success  were  impossible  so 
long  as  counsels  which  had  discredited  and  almost 
ruined  the  jiarty  were  tolerated  in  its  control.  In  a 
word,  the  decline  of  Republican  ascendency  dates 
from  Mr.  CoNKLiNO's  supremacy;  the  party  re-invigo- 
ratioii  in  ISSO,  to  the  coiivietion  that  that  supremacy 
was  wholly  overthrown ; the  party  reverse  in  1882.  to 
the  apiireliensiou  that  it  might  lx?  restored.  Had  Mr. 
C’uNKLiNo  s third-term  conspiracy  succeeded  in  1880, 
it  would  have  set  the  country  back  much  more  than 
ten  years,  for  it  would  have  led  to  an  overwhelming 
Dem  oera t i e I'O.st  orat  i on . 

Mr.  Conklino  knows  instinctively  the  true  source 
of  his  humiliation  and  defeat.  It  is  the  general  and 
just  eonvirtion  that  Rejiublican  misfortunes  are  due 
to  degrading  and  oorruptiug  political  methods,  of 
which  ho  is  the  accepted  representative.  In  liis 
s))e(“eh.  therefore,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a fling  at 
administrative  reform.  “ When  these  statesmen,  he 
said,  “shall  turn  away  from  that  great  issue— the 
finding  out  of  what  boy  or  what  girl  shall  have  a 
place  in  the  governinout  employ.”  This  is  inex- 
pressibly comical  as  proceeding  from  a statesman  who 
witlulrew  from  statasmanship  altogether  and  aban- 
doned his  country  to  her  fate  because  he  could  not 
control  the  appointment  of  the  Collector  of  New 
York. 

CHARITY  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 

The  report  presented  at  the  second  animal  meeting  of 
the  Clinrity  Organization  Society  in  New  York  forcib  j i 
liistrated  the  shrewd  remark  of  the  Kev,  Dr.  H.  C.  Porr^ 
that  to  allow  alins-giving  to  be  controlled  hy  sentnuen  a 
emotion  i.s  to  jiromote  poverty,  suffering,  and  crime.  i- 
PoiTER  told  tlie  story  of  a man  who  had  lived  tor  many 
yeai-s  upon  alms  given  to  him  in  consetpience 
written  many  years  ago  hy  Dr.  PoTTKU’s  father, then  Bi»  op 
of  Femisylvani.a.  “ That  letter,”  he  said,  “proved  the  rum 
of  an  honest  man.” 

This  socii'ty,  of  which  we  have  spoken  more  than  on  i 
is  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  efficient  agencies  of  chan 
in  the  city,  and  none  de.serves  more  generous  ■ 

makes  iinniediate  and  thorough  iiu|niry  hy  means  of  exF 
rienced  persons,  and  eualiles  relief  to  be  proniptlj  g''  ’ 
either  hy  relief  societies  or  by  individuals,  where  it  is  • 
necessary,  while  it  discovers  and  exposes  the  endless  ric 
of  knavery  to  trade  upon  the  show  of  ii- 

geuerous  desire  to  relieve  it.  With  all  the  iinqnestioii 
poverty  and  even  destitution  that  e.xist  in  the  city,  ^ 
tent  of  cunning  frand  under  guise  of  be^ng  is 
greater  than  is  suspected.  This  impodtion  is  so  woU 
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to  tliose  who  hikve  most  carefully  investigated  the  subject 
that  it  is  not  snrpi  ising  to  tind  that  they  regard  indiscrim- 
inate, seutiniental,  and  ignorant  alius-giving  in  the  street, 
or  upon  mere  rei)re8entatiou,  whatever  may  be  the  plea  or 
the  ai>parent  necessity,  as  a grave  oftense  against  soejiil  or- 
der and  morality,  of  which,  with  all  that  is  now  know'ii,  no 
intelligent  citizen  slniiild  be  guilty. 

Of  coui-se  he  is  not  to  satisfy  himself  with  a mere  refusal 
and  the  rebuke  of  a j>robable  impostor.  He  is  to  do  two 
things:  first  to  give  money,  not  to  the  beggar,  but  to  the 
society  to  enable  it  to  ascertain  whether  and  how  aid  shonld 
lie  atforded ; and  secojid,  to  give  such  aid  either  personally 
or  through  some  ndief  society  known  to  him.  When  in- 
telligent and  public-spirited  citizens  are  giving  time  anti 
thought  anil  nmuey  and  labor  to  deal  wi.sely  with  the  great 
problem  of  charity,  the  least  that  the  rest  of  us  c.an  do  is  to 
support  their  good  work  and  heed  their  wise  suggestions. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  AND  THE  ANNEX. 

In  response  to  the  petition  asking  that  the  eilucational 
advantages  of  Columbia  College  in  certain  defined  ways 
should  be  opened  to  women,  the  special  committee  of  tlte 
trustees  selectetl  to  consider  the  subject  have  preparctl  a 
plan  which  has  lieen  submitted  to  the  boartl  for  considera- 
tion. They  decide  that  as  the  college  is  unable  to  furnish 
rooms  for  separate  instniction,  it  is  useless  to  consider  how 
many  of  the  faculty  wouhl  volunteer  to  teacli  or  how  they 
should  bo  paitl,  because  the  stuileuts  would  be  so  widely 
dispersed.  They  think  that  at  present  the  education  of 
women  should  be  carried  on  in  schools  of  their  own,  and 
w hen  such  school.s,  of  the  proper  charatder  and  graile,  have 
been  provided  by  private  liberality  in  the  city,  a way  w'ill 
doubtless  be  fouml  to  connect  them  with  the  system  of  the 
college,  aud  to  secure  the  atteiubince  of  the  college  pro- 
fessors. 

Ill  tlie  mean  time  the  committee  propose  a collegiate 
com-se  of  study,  covering  four  years,  to  w hich  entrance  and 
otlicr  exaniiuatious  shall  be  very  thorough  and  strict,  to 
be  conducted  by  officers  of  the  college,  by  whom  also  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  and  successful  completion  of  the 
course  shall  be  awarded.  The  Inapjiy  execution  of  the  plau 
would  lead,  as  the  committee  believe,  to  the  eudowmeut  of 
a department  for  women,  such  as  is  now  know  n ns  an  annex. 
This  is  substantially  the  relation  of  Girt  on  College  to  Cam- 
bridge University  in  Euglanil. 

The  practical  argument  for  tln^  common  collegiate  in- 
struction of  men  and  women  in  ceriaiu  liranclies  is  the  im- 
men.se  saving  of  force  and  material  which  is  gained  by 
avoiding  a duplication  of  buildings  and  apparatus  aud 
time.  If,  for  instance,  yEschylus  is  to  be  rea<l  or  a mathe- 
matical problem  to  be  tleiuousfratetl  to  forty  students,  there 
i.s  obviously  enormous  waste  in  reriuiriug  that  the  forty 
shall  be  divided  into  two  ela-sses,  anti  the  same  work  done 
twice  and  in  different  places.  But  this  con.sideratioii  in- 
volves, of  course,  the  method  which  Columbia  does  not 
favor,  and  the  present  proposition  shows  a gratifying  dis- 
position to  re.spond,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  conserva- 
tive traditions  of  the  college,  to  the  progi-essive  demand  of 
the  time. 


WESTWARD  HO! 

While  the  series  of  our  centennial  celebrations  conies  to 
an  end  for  the  present  at  Newburgh  on  the  18th  of  October, 
when,  under  national  .and  State  auspices,  the  disbanding  of 
the  Kevolutionary  army  will  be  duly  commemorated  in  the 
oration  by  Mr.  EVART.S  aud  with  imposing  ceremonies,  there 
will  be  a tercentenary  in  New'  Mexico  this  summer.  The 
three-lmndredth  anniversary  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
Santa  Fe,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  will  begin 
on  the  2d  of  July  and  continue  for  several  weeks. 

The  city  now  known  as  Santa  Fo  was  a I’ueblo  town,  the 
existence  of  W’hich  was  first  reiiorted  by  a Spanish  explorer 
in  July,  1583,  and  the  neighborhood  he  a.s.serted  to  contain 
forty  thousand  people.  This  is  a misty  story,  but  it  .sta-nis 
to  be  clear  that  an  Indian  town  was  seen  here  three  huntlred 
years  ago,  which  was  even  then  of  a certain  anti(|uiiy.  And 
as  it  is  supposed  that  the  town  must  have  been  moie  than 
twenty  years  old,  the  .S]*anish  settlement  upon  its  site  call- 
ed Santa  Fe  is  blended  with  the  Indian  town,  and  ju  iority 
is  claimed  for  it  over  St.  Augustine,  w hich  was  founded  in 
1565. 

In  any  case, 

"Here  in  old  time  the  hand  of  man  h.ith  been," 
and  the  people  of  New'  Mexico  have  resolved  to  devote  a 
mouth  to  commemorative  pageants,  feasts,  games,  aud  his- 
torical addresses,  among  the  three  civilizations  which  still 
survive  side  by  side — the  old  Indian,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
modern  American.  The  summer  climate  of  New  Mexico  is 
declared  to  be  “glorious.”  The  celebration  will  fall  in  the 
vacation  season.  It  will  be  singularly  novel  aud  fasciu.a- 
ting.  The  railroads  will  probably  give  reduced  fares.  Why 
should  not  Wordsworth’s  question  he  that  of  the  summer  T 
“ What ! are  you  stepping  westward  f" 


THE  FRANKLIN  COLLECTION. 

It  is  long  since  the  State  Department  has  received  so 
valiiahle  an  addition  as  that  of  the  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments known  as  the  Franklin  Collection.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Henry  Stevt^ns,  in  London,  has  been  indnstrionsly  ac- 
cumulating all  the  papers  of  Dr.  Frankli.v  that  he  could 
find,  and  his  success  has  been  extraordinary.  Among  the 
documents  is  the  original  petition  sent  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  the  King  in  1774.  This  is  of  great  historical 
value,  aud,  as  a correspondent  of  the  Tribune  points  ont,  it 
completes  the  series  of  four  doenments  of  the  highest  im- 
poi^nce,  the  other  three  being  the  originals  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
the  Constitution.  These  are  all  in  the  possession  of  the 
Stake  Department. 

There  arc  also  the  autograph  of  works  of  Franklin,  the 
letter- book  and  reconl  of  the  American  legation  in  Paris 
during  the  Revolution,  and  a large  and  most  valuable  mass 
^ correspondence.  There  are  2938  manuscripts  in  the  col- 
which  only  628  have  been  printed.  There  are 


also  books,  aud  the  best  collection  of  the  Poor  Richard  Al- 
manacs. 

There  has  been  always  a mystery  abont  the  Franklin 
papers,  the  coiiminn  scandal  being  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment bribed  William  Temple  Franklin  to  suppress  tliein. 
The  Tribune  coi  respondent  reports  Mr.  Henry  Stevens’s 
view's  of  the  whole  matter.  He  does  not  believe  tlie  brib- 
ery, hut  he  thinks  Temple  Franklin  to  have  been  a very 
incompetent  editin’  aud  owner  of  such  treasures,  which,  aft- 
er an  impiwfect  publication,  he  locked  up  in  a safe,  and  died 
without  again  opening.  From  whom  Mr.  Stevens  ob- 
tained them  he  does  not  say,  bnt  promises  to  tell  hereafter. 
The  Tribune’s  account  of  the  collection  is  excellent,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  a complete  and  detailed  mem- 
oir of  the  whole  subject. 


THE  “KEIM  INCIDENT.” 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Keim.  and  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  I.y.max  Io  be  Chief  Examiner  under 
the  Civil  Service  Coiumissiou,  is  a fortunate  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Mr.  Lyman  i.s  admirably  qualified  for  the  pori- 
tion.  He  has  been  long  in  the  public  service,  he  is  well 
known  as  a warm  aud  intelligent  friend  of  the  reformed 
system,  and  lie  is  practically  familiar  wilh  its  methods. 
The  action  of  the  President  in  the  matter  has  been  most 
honorable.  It  is  iinderstnod  that  it  was  he  who  felt  most 
strongly  and  pointed  ont  most  plainly  the  necessity  of  in- 
trusting tlie  work  at  the  iMsgiiiuiiig  only  to  its  kuow’ii 
friends.  The  iiiciileut  is  another  illustration  of  his  evident 
good  faith  in  regard  to  the  reform. 


THE  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

The  prompt  approval  of  the  State  reform  hill  l>y  the 
Gnveruor,  aud  his  uominatiou  of  Me.ssi-s.  A.vdukw  D.  White, 
ArGu.sTL’.s  Schoonmaker,  and  Henry  A.  Richmond  as 
Commissionei-s,  showed  an  earriestni*8,s  of  purpose  which  is 
tlie  assiiiauec  of  cordial  Executive  co-operatioii.  Wo  fear- 
ed that  the  iiecessarj'  absorption  of  President  White  iii  his 
duties  at  Cornell  University  miglit  compel  him  to  ileeliuo 
the  new  duties,  which  at  first  must  he  engrossing.  This 
would  be  nul'ortuuate  because  of  the  singular  fitness  of  Air. 
White  for  tJie  position  and  his  great  interest  in  the  .subject. 

Mr.  Rich.mond  is  one  of  the  staiicliest  and  most  intelli- 
gent friends  of  reform,  to  whieli  he  has  given  energetic  aid 
ill  many  ways;  and  while  Mr.  Schoox.maker’.s  views  iqiou 
the  qiieslioii  arc  iiiikiiow'ii  to  us,  his  character  and  ability 
are  the  seuiirity  of  efficient  service  in  a po.sitiou  which  he 
w ould  not  accept  were,  ho  uutVieudly  to  the  object  for  which 
it  was  created.  The  bill,  miitatis  viutuudis,  is  the  reform  bill 
which  passed  Congress,  applied  ospeeially  to  the  State, 
w ith  the  addition  of  two  sections,  coiitaiiiiiig  the  siibstaiiee 
of  a separate  bill  introduced  early  in  the  se.ssion  by  Mr. 
Miller,  which  require  of  the  Comiiiissiou  a general  iuvesti- 
galioii  into  the  civil  service  of  counties  aud  cities  of  more 
than  fifty  thoiisaud  iiihahitants  as  reganls  iiietlioil’  of  ap- 
pointment, removal,  terms  of  service,  duties,  eouii>er.jai  ion 
aud  mimber  of  clerks,  with  the  purpose  of  n-scertaiu'iig 
what  reforms  may  bo  desirable. 

The  general  bill  is  permissive,  but  not  mandatory,  upon 
cities  of  more  than  fifty  tbuusand  inhabitants.  In  tiiis  it  j 
begins  with  riiiiitatioiis  like  the  national  bill,  which,  as  we  i 
state  elsewhere,  a[iiilic.s  at  first  to  ten  thousand  offices  only,  j 
anil  not  to  the  whole  service.  The  bill,  however,  honestly 
ailiiiiiiistered,  provides  an  adequate  hegiiiiiiiig  for  practical 
reform,  and  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Commi.ssion 
will  uiiquestionaiily  hew  to  the  lino. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  P’beeman  declares  that  fop  a long  time  he  has 
believed  that  Parliamentarv  oaths  and  affirmations  should  be  got 
rid  of  altogether.  “ Tlic  promise,  whether  in  the  shape  of  oath 
or  affirmation,  made  by  members  on  taking  their  seats,  .seems  to 
answer  no  good  purpose,  while  it  is  always  po.ssible  that  it  may  be 
a snare  to  the  eouscience.  I should  extend  this  remark  to  all 
oaths  or  affirmations  taken  on  admission  to  office,  or  the  like; 
that  is,  to  all  promises  to  act  in  some  way  not  very  well  defined, 
for  some  time  not  very  well  defined,  for  the  term  of  one’s  life,  or 
as  long  as  one  holds  a particular  office.  Oaths  or  affirmations  of 
this  vague  kind  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion taken  in  a court  of  justice,  where  some  kind  of  solemnity  does 
seem  needful  to  distiiiguisli  the  solemn  statement  of  a witness 
from  ordinary  tilk.” 

— Mr.  Irvi.so,  the  actor  and  manager,  is  to  produce  in  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre,  London,  all  the  plays  that  arc  to  be  performed  by 
his  com|mny  during  their  approaching  visit  to  this  country.  These 
plays  are  Mueh  Ado  About  Nothing,  The  'Bills,  The  Lyons  Mail, 
Hamlet,  Charles  L,  The  Merchant  of  Cenice,  Louis  XL,  Eugene 
Aram,  anil  The  Belle's  Stratagem. 

— In  .Monaco,  tlic  well-known  resort  of  gamblers,  there  has  been 
erected  a little  Etiglish  clinreh,  whieli,  according  to  its  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Wn.i.iAM  Wight,  M. A.,  is  acting  as  a check  upon  those 
who  “ wish  to  be  free  of  all  moral  reslraints.”  The  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  fear  that,  by  making  Mo- 
naco more  attractive,  it  will  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  gam- 
bling hells. 

— Canoeists  will  find  Mr.  Aldkn’s  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Club, 
published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  a complete  manual  of  canoeing. 
The  art  of  sailing  and  of  paddling  canoes  on  lakes  and  among 
rapids,  the  various  methods  of  rigging  canoe.s,  of  making  canoe- 
tents,  and  of  fitting  steering  gear — in  short,  the  whole  theory  and 
pniciicc  of  canoeing — arc  set  forth  in  this  little  book  in  the  guise 
of  a story.  It  is  true  tliat  the  story  is  written  for  boys,  but  the 
great  facts  of  canoeing  are  not  affected  by  the  age  of  canoeists. 

— The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  been  tlie  victim  of  an  impostor, 
to  whom  he  gave  seventy-five  dollars  in  cliarity,  but  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  widow  of  a warden  of  a convict  prison  in  Australia 
instead  of  the  niece  of  an  Australian  Governor.  She  had  received 
also  fifty  dollars  from  Mrs.  Geadstose.  She  is  now  serving  a sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  witli  hard  labor  for  six  months. 

— Says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ; “ Things  have  indeed  reached  a 
pitch  when  a giave  writer  in  tlio  North  Atneriean  Review  can 
speak  of  the  persons  wlio  compose  the  great  trading  corporations 
as  ‘ the  dangerous  classes,’  whose  action  threatens  to  bring  about 
a social  convulsion.  We  are  free,  no  doubt,  from  any  such  peril 
in  England,  for  in  this  country  the  freeilom  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  combination  has  never  been  allowed  to  reach  the  propor- 
tions of  unbridled  license.  But  even  wc  can  not  afford  to  forget 
that  the  price  of  respect  for  public  interests  is  unceasing  vigilance 
with  regard  to  them.  That  was  the  political  maxim  most  strongly 


brought  home  to  the  individualist  philosopher  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer by  his  visit  to  the  land  of  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  en- 
terprise, and  in  the  interests  of  free  enterprise  itself  the  truth 
should  never  be  forgotten.” 

— Lord  rx)R.NE  (says  the  London  Dailg  Telegraph)  has  done  his 
work  well  in  the  Dominion,  aud  there  is  fair  reason  to  pre.sume 
that  the  qualities  he  has  displayed  would  enable  liim  to  rule  India 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  empire.  Moreover,  it 
would  l>c  fortunate  in  many  ways  were  a daughter  of  Queen  V’lo- 
TORiA  to  visit  the  East  and  preside  over  Government  House. 

— Mr.  Frocdk  describes  Lady  Ashburton  as  “ a gifted  and  brill- 
iant woman,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  frivolous  occupations  of 
fasliiou,”  and  who  sought  out  “ every  man  who  liod  raised  himself 
into  notice  by  genuine  intellectual  worth.”  Gaklyi.k  speaks  of  her 
as  “tlie  most  queen-like  woman  I had  ever  known  or  seen.  The 
honor  of  her  constant  regard  had  for  ten  years  back  been  among 
my  proudest  and  most  valued  possessions.” 

— Mr.  Thomas  S.  Perry’s  ndmiralile  work,  entitled  EnglvJi  Lit- 
erature in  the  Eighteenth  CetUurg,  published  by  Harper  & Bro- 
thers, has  attracted  great  attention  abroad.  .\n  eminent  German 
scliolar  writes  regarding  it,  in  a private  letter : “ I have  read  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  have  derived  from  tlie  perusal  no  less  in- 
struetion  than  enjoyment.  Witlioiit  flattery  I may  say  that  the 
book,  Itoth  in  design  and  execution,  is  woi  tliy  of  the  liighest  praise, 
and  that  the  profound  seliolarship  and  incisive  and  sound  critical 
judgment  which  it  displays  excite  my  warm  admiration.” 

— Immortality  is  a!*sured  to  Ja.nk  Welsh  0Ai!i.yLE  (writes  one 
of  her  countrymen)  as  the  heroic  wife  of  her  htisliand,  but  for 
whom  his  task  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  But  she  will 
live  for  her  own  sake  as  one  of  the  briglitest  of  English  letter- 
writers. 

— Was  it  not  a part  of  Lord  BEACON.snELn’s  speciality,  asks  an 
aente  observer,  that  the  leading  features  of  his  cliaracter  were  far 
more  powerfully  impressed  on  those  who  studied  him  from  afar 
than  on  his  friends — that  the  near  view  of  him  confused  the  spec- 
tator? 

— A new  word  is  needed  as  the  name  of  the  murderous  users  or 
advocates  of  dynamite.  One  journal  lias  coined  the  term  “ dyuara- 
iturds” ; another  speaks  of  the  “ dynamiteurs.” 

— The  vicar  of  Solhy,  England,  has  written  a letter  explaining 
that  by  the  word  “lietters”  the  Church  Catechism  means,  and 
should  mean,  "those  who  by  birth,  olfice,  rank,  power,  yes,  and 
riches — a very  effective  form  of  power — are  in  a better  (that  is,  a su- 
perior) po.'iiiion  to  our  own,”  thu.s  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
doggerel : 

“God  bless  the  squire 

And  all  Ids  rich  rtdatinns. 

And  teach  us  p<«>r  people 
'To  keep  our  proper  stations.” 

— In  one  of  IIawtuobne’.s  recently  published  books  occurs  the 
sentence:  “ Heilisliiiess  is  one  of  the  qualities  apt  to  inspire  love,” 
which  the  S/m-tator  takes  as  a text,  and  prenehes  three  wide  col- 
umns on.  " Lf)ve,”  it  reiiiai  ks,  " is  not  given  for  love  half  as  often 
ns  it  is  given  for  musical  tonus  and  .«oft  touches  and  sweetly  urged 
claims.  Affection  tends  to  fix  itself,  not  upon  those  from  whom 
wc  receive  gifts,  but  upon  those  who  receive  gifts  from  us.  A 
very  young  liaby  is  the  mo.st  ulisoiutcly  and  frankly  selfish  of  mor- 
tals. It  iii.-ii-:ts  upon  every  desire  being  gratified.  And  yet  the 
person  who  suffers  the  most  from  these  demands,  the  mother,  is 
the  pcr.soii  who  loves  the  most.” 

— One  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  kind  ever  published 
is  Bi.shop  Waiuu:n’s  Reerealiom  in  Astronomy  (Harper  & Bro- 
TiiEi’us),  wliieh  pieseiits  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  in  a manner 
which  makes  Bcientific  truths  clear  and  interesting  even  to  unsci- 
entific readers.  Nearly  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  work  have  been 
disposed  of  within  the  bust  three  months. 

— The  traveller  in  Ceylon  notices  that  almost  every  native  he 
meets  warns  him  of  the  dreadful  cliaraeter  of  the  other  natives. 
Dr.  Ernsp  Haeckel,  while  journeying  tliorc,  was  told  by  his  native 
servant  tlint  the  inhabitants  of  a certain  village,  where  polyandry 
was  practiced,  were  imturully  very  bud,  because  they  “ have  always 
h.ad  a number  of  fatliers,  and  as  they  inherit  all  tlie  bad  qualities 
of  so  iininy  fathers,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  grow  from 
wor.se  to  worse.”  “This  new  theory  of  inheritance,”  says  the  doc- 
tor, “ slai  tied  me ; it  has  hitherto  been  lacking  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  my  Natural  History  of  Creation,  and  its  originality  must  make 
it  interesting  to  every  sincere  Darwinist.” 

— fAiid  Wolselky,  on  receiving  the  honor  of  the  presentation 
in  a gold  casket  of  an  addie.ss  from  the  Corporation  of  tiie  City  of 
London,  put  in  a word  in  behalf  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  “ who,  as  a rule,  share  more  largely  in  the  hard  knocks 
of  war  tlmn  in  its  subsequent  honors.” 

— Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  formerly  of  St.  Loiii^,  has  purchased  the 
Now  York  World,  and  .Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  who  lias  been 
connected  with  that  paper  for  twenty  years,  retires  from  the  field 
of  journalism.  The  new  proprietor  is  a gentleman  of  large  jour- 
nalistic experience,  and  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications  for 
making  a briglit  and  enterprising  newspaper. 

— Tlie  Governor  of  B.vibcrt,  in  Armenia,  is  a sort  of  civilized 
Turk.  He  dcfl.ircs  that  Ids  people  are  following  European  meth- 
ods in  their  courts  of  justice,  their  sciiools,  and  their  protect  ion  of 
civil  liberty,  and  tliat  in  one  respect  they  have  the  advantage  over 
Europeans,  for  every  Turkish  peasant,  however  poor,  is  the  owner 
of  his  land  so  long  as  he  pays  the  luoilerate  land  tax,  being  not  a 
serf  like  the  Irishman,  ami,  if  poor,  being  so  only  according  to  the 
European  standard  of  comfort. 

— “ I maintain  my  opinion,”  writes  a foreign  correspondent, 
“ that  of  all  modes  of  progression — and  I have  tried  many,  from 
an  elephant  to  a Cairo  jackass — that  of  camel-back  is  the  most 
detestable.” 

— The  London  cabmen  find  an  advocate  in  an  editor  of  a news- 
paper in  that  city : “ It  is  obvious  to  all  persons  having  any  know- 
ledge of  tlie  subject  that  if  the  cabmen  were  only  to  receive  their 
bare  M.  per  mile,  not  only  would  they  fail  to  make  any  profit,  but 
they  could  not  pay  for  the  hire  of  their  vehicles.  When  persons 
pay  a cabman  his  bare  legal  fare,  they  arc  often  riding  at  his  ex- 
pense, for  they  are  paying  him  a less  amount  than  he  has  to  pay 
the  owners.  A person  who  hires  a cabman  and  drives  a yard  or 
two  under  two  raile.s,  and  pays  a shilling,  is  witliin  his  legal  right, 
but  he  is  acting  neither  justly  nor  geuerously.”  Why  not  change 
the  law,  then  ? 

— Fish  wives  and  lasses  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  arrayed  in  their  distinctive  costumes,  arc 
a priucipal  feature  of  the  great  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
opened  in  Loudon  on  Uie  l'2th  inst. 

— “ In  India,”  writes  a lady  correspondent,  “ we  all  rise  early, 
and  have  our  comfortable  choinluuree,  or  little  breakfast,  about  six 
o’clock.  After  that  a mother  of  a family  can  always  secure  a quiet 
time,  while  the  children  go  out  for  their  inuniiiig  walk,  till  breakfast 
at  nine  o’clock.  Then  comes  the  housekeeping.  I liave  alwaw 
kept  a well-supplied  store-closet,  ami  have  given  out  daily  according 
to  wliat  I order  and  write  down  for  luncheon,  dinner,  and  brcakfiLst 
next  day.  The  fashion  is  for  the  cook  to  buy  cverr  day  in  the 
bazar  a small  quantity  of  each  article  that  the  I.'uly  wrilii  down 
ill  her  book,  and  the  price,  often  after  much  disputing,  is  catered 
against  it.  Visiting  hours  am  frain  twclvt  tu  two ; but 
rides,  luncheons,  tennis  pnrtiea,-and  diniiel-  ^bUbs  bring^RI^C 
gether,  our  visits  are  roaily  matters  of  «««ofwnniiand_liiiE^^^[ 
round  calling’  a thing  to  be  gut  over,  and 
accomplisbcd” 
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MR.  ME.VDE’S  STATUE. 

A COLOS55AL  Statue  of  uiiveined  Carram  marble,  intended  to  j 
sonifv  the  Mississippi  River,  is  being  ehiselled  in  the  =^t''d'0 '> 
Larkin  0.  Mkauk,  Jmi.,  at  Florenee,  on  an  order  from  Mr.  hi.Li 
F Shepard,  of  this  eitv,  who  has  projeeted  the  work  in  honor  ol 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Fitz  Shepard,  for  foidy  years  a resident  of  . 
York.  Ill  treatment,  says  the  Roman  AeirA,  the  statue  is  not 
like  the  Nile  group  in  Rome;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  artist 
endeavored  to  work  into  the  features  a elose  reseinb  ance  to 
elder  Shepard  without  saerihemg  any  of  the  aitista  cllta. 
river-god,  his  head  adorned  uitli  a wreath  of  tobaeeo  aii.l  tot 
appcal-s  in  a sitting  posture,  leaning  against  some  " 

beneath  him  are  bass-relief  representations  ol  .Missis.Mppi  It 


CvPRCS  has  yielded  a rich  harvest  to  archeolo- 
gists of  late.  The  mass  of  antiipiities  unearthed 
j • ))y  (k-neral  Di  Cksnola— which  England  let  slip, 

to  the  advantage  of  our  New  York  public— iris 
an  earnest  of  the  treasures  awaiting  further  li- 

: ,.C  ,l,e  .1.0  .ml  ,1K.  ^ 

figure  is  seventeen  feet  in  length,  tlie  pedestal  twidie  feet  long,  a _ - George  Hake  was  busy  for  the  South  Ken- 

I the  weight  of  tlie  marble  about  f.n-tw  J^e  ^ Mu^i  Ile^r R.chtkr  was  at  work  privily forMr. 

to  pre.ent  the  work  to  the  ei  y of  N ew  ^ < k.  w • v « U b J sin  loi 

svmbol  of  a greater  stream  than  that  on  ti  e UaiiK.-  ol  wniui  we  discoveries  are  of  the  highest  intcre.sl,  as  may  be 

j live,  and  a reminder  of  the  tnbnte  winch  ,,v  Jur  engravings  of  the  most  important  objects  unearthed, 

j the  New  World  has  i>aid  to  the  coiiniieree  of  tlit  nnliopolK.  ‘rcp.oduced  from  photographs  furnished  by  Herr  KiaiTEi,  who  also 

= - supplies  particulars  of  his  labor^  -i  i ..a  ♦„  »h« 

. , . 1,1-.  Though,  as  her  asserted  birth-place,  primarily  dciolrf  to  the 

( INSCTUI’TIUN  IN  I -VRIt?-  worship  of  Venus,  the  island  in  classical  times  seems  to  have  paid 

1,1, in.,  ibe  month  of  F.  bniarv  the  slreet>  of  Faris  eonsiderable  devotion  to  Artemis,  judging  from 
luiin^  til.  iiioi  li  ( If-  illiKtrui.in  on  .rKeoveiies  at  the  temple  of  the  moon  goddess  at  Aehna,  n the 
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have  iust  returned  from  the  “drawing.’’ 
have  had  their  numbers  furnished  iittm  by 
of  the  many  “ industriaU"  who  tout  oimAiiw 
HAtel  de  Ville,  and  having  fixed  ihek  ip 
their  hats,  have  taken  a cah,  with  the  iiiteution  of 
expressing  their  joy  or  grief,  as  the  ei«e  uy  be, 
by  making  os  much  noise  ns  iiossible.  The  pi^ 
lie  and  the  police  tolerate  their  cxtravagaucewitli 
good  nature,  remarking  that  they  may  not  be  quite 
BO  jolly  a year  hence. 

The  conscript  begims  his  niiliurv  service  in  Oc- 
tober or  November  after  the  draniug.  Under 
former  regulations  he  was  allowed,  if  able  to  do 
so,  to  pay  a substitute,  but  under  the  present  sys- 
tem he  is  compelled  to  serve;  but  so  great  is  the 
disinclination  of  tlie  youths  of  the  houiytou  and 
middle  classes  to  the  life  of  the  soldier  that  all 
who  can  command  sufficient  influence  contrive  to 
be  sent  to  serve  their  time  in  the  auxiliary  berv- 
ices  as  cleiks,  commissariat  officials,  etc.  Id  his 
recent  work  on  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many Marshal  Razaine  complains  bitterly  of  the 
decay  of  miliury  feeling  in  his  own  country,  to 
which  be  attributed  the  disasters  of  that  war. 
He  says : 

“ The  depreciation  o(  the  military  spirit  waa  da«  to 
the  fact  that  the  intelligent  mass  of  the  natinn  wblrii 
found  meana  of  evading  the  service  placed  It  far  below 
any  learned  profession,  or  even  any  trade.  8oldleris{ 
was  put  down  as  tin  itat  dt  paresie,  and  buneat  boar- 
geois  have  been  licord  expreseiug  their  sympathy  with 
the  army  by  this  signllicaut  phrase.  ‘ .V(m4  U*  payoM 
poitf  quriU  ailUtU  $$  fairt  liter.'  'I'hos  many  yoaths 
V-lunging  to  good  bouraeui$  families  were  eigtt  to 
flint  employment  as  clerks  in  the  offices  o(  Ihe  bead- 
quarters  sUff  at  Metx,  to  keep  them  awav  from  tb« 
Milks  and  the  liaks  of  sliot  and  sbelL  Among  tlie 
y.mng  men  ao  employed  was  M.  Sr.  MAaK-tiiaraoi^, 
Jun.,  who  on  bla  return  to  France  received  tbe  Legion 
of  Honor  as  a reward  for  hie  war  services.  Tbe  wl- 
diers  need  to  call  these  prudent  young  gcntlemeo  on- 
ploifie  aux  legumee.  They  uouiimilly  were  mobilea.’ 

The  compulsory  system  of  military  service 
works  less  injury  to  France  in  the  way  of  driv- 
ing young  men  from  the  country  than  it  does  in 
Germany,  Frenchmen  liaving  nn  almost  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  leaving  their  native  laud; 
but  undoubtedly  it  induces  many  to  expalriits 
themselves  who  would  otherwise  remain  useful 
citizens  at  home. 
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Mfis.'iio  Pavement  fcniml  at  SnlnmU. 

;t  llMinabaH.  7.  CenernI  view  of  the  E 
C'lirioditiofi  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis: 


the  latest  excavations  in  CYPRUS. 


busts  ami  figures  of  Artemis  in  stone  and  pottery,  J*'"®: 

traiinir  the  influence  of  the  different  styles  of  Art,  and  the  gradual 
development  from  the  carlv  archaic  type  to  the  purer  forms  of 
e.reek  culture.  This  development  may  be  plainly  traced  in  the 
varied  representations  of  Artomi.s  bordering  our  page  of  en^v- 
ings.  Asiatic  influence  predominates  m ih«  earliest 
blv  in  the  mde  heads  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which  strongly 
suggest  Buddhist  deities.  A few  rare  vestiges  of  l^mnicinn  taste 
are  visible  in  several  of  the  somewhat  miimray-likc  forms  at  the 
side,  while  the  graceful  full-length  figure  of  Fig.  I belongs  to  the 


true  Greek  sciiool.  At  first  this  figure  was  believed  to  represent 
Anhroditc  Urania,  but  further  research  has  proved  its  identity  « nh 
Artcmi^  numerous  similar  heads  having  l.ecn  Jound  Artemis 
appears  also  with  the  lyre,  or,  as  in  the  h^dlcss  statui  to  the  left, 
accompanied  bv  her  dog;  and  many  of  the  larger  figures  hold 
bSs  o’iTambs. ' The  singul.r  high  head-dress,  or ‘ raodius,’  eniwn- 
ing  the  maioritv  of  the  busts,  comes  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is  twr- 
rowed  fS  the  goddess  Cybele.  Besides  the  reprosenUtions  of 
Artemis  herself,  numerous  rough  idols, painted  bnght  yellow,  were 
i.unT  n thrtemple-evidentW  relic,  of  the  old  Bmuronmn  fe.ti- 


vals  in  honor  of  Diana.  These  festival.s  took  place  every  five 
years  in  the  Attic  city  of  Branron.  where  girLs  from  five  to  ten 
years  of  a^c  were  coiiseerated  to  the  goddess,  and  invanahly  wore 
saffron-hu^  garments.  Moreover,  the  children’s  playthings  were 
doilicated  in  the  sanctuary.  , 

But  these  relics  of  Artemisian  worship,  interesting  as  they  are. 
are  hardlv  so  important  in  an  archceological  sense  as  the  curious 
perfume  vessels  of  Fig.  t»,  which  represent  Hecate  Trimoi^hos.  and 
arc  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  found.  As  goddess  of  the  three  king- 
doms—earih.  skv.  and  water— Hecate  or  Pro-scrpiiic  was  ii'iiallv 
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represented,  in  archaic  fashion,  with  three  heads  or 
three  figures ; but  the  second  vessel  of  the  group, 
unfortunately  impei  feet,  shows  the  divinity  in  her 
fourfold  charactei,  as  guiudian  of  the  four  ele- 
ments— heaven,  eai  th,  air,  and  water.  Even  now' 
the  (.'ypriotes  use  similar  vessels  for  charms 
against  the  evil-eye,  wliich  they  consider  can  be 
averted  by  Hecate’s  influence,  though  the  deity 
licrself  is  no  longer  carved  on  the  vessel.  By 
calling  Hecate  Luna,  the  ancients  often  confound- 
ed her  with  the  true  moon  goddess  Diana,  and  this 
belief  accounts  for  the  presence  of  these  emblems 
in  the  temple  of  Artemis.  The  curiosities  de- 
picted in  Fig.  10,  and  found  on  the  same  spot,  are 
no  less  precious;  and  one  in  particular,  the  frag- 
ment of  the  sacred  pine-tree  of  Atys,  marked  e, 
has  also  never  been  found  before,  although  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  classical  writers.  After 
Cybele  in  a rage  had  turned  the  Phrygian  shep- 
herd into  a pine,  the  tree  became  the  symbol  of 
the  unlucky  lover,  and  an  emblem  of  puiity,  so 
that  young  girls  were  accustomed  to  bring  ves- 
sels like  those  represented  at  <f,  and  dedicate  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  holy  Atys  trees  in  Artemis’s 
sanctuary.  The  early  form  of  the  lamp  b points 
to  the  great  anti(piity  of  the  temple,  while  anoth- 
er kind  of  perfume  vessel  is  illustniUsl  at  a. 

Achna,  however,  was  not  the  only  site  explored, 
for  at  Salamis  Herr  Richtkr  was  lucky  enough 
to  unearth  the  first  large  building  of  the  Grcco- 
Roman  period  known  in  Cyprus — a bath  belong- 
ing to  a gymnasium,  and  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. On  excavating  the  remains  he  further  found 
in  the  cxedra,  or  recreation  hall — shown  in  Fig.  4 
— the  first  mosaic  picture  discovered  in  the  isl- 
and. This  mosaic  is  believed  to  represent  Or- 
pheus charming  the  animals  with  his  lute,  but  the 
painting  somewhat  resembles  the  play  of  Hamlet 
w'ith  Hamlet  left  out,  considering  that  Orpheus 
him.sclf  is  missing.  However,  the  animals  are 
tolerably  perfect,  as  may  be  seen  by  Fig.  2,  a por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  pavement  being  depicted 
in  Fig.  3.  Apparently  the  pavement  was  broken 
in  very  early  days,  and  was  then  covered  with  a 
layer  of  common  material.  Coins  of  the  Empe- 
rors Miciiakl  and  Akcadh's  were  dug  up  in  the 
bath,  besides  two  Byzantine  lead  seals,  and  the 
beautiful  bronze  mirror.  Fig.  11,  bearing  in  re- 
lief Athene  with  the  Gorgon’s  head,  surrounded 
by  her  favorite  olive  garland. 

During  these  last  researches  Herr  Richtkr  staid 
at  the  old  monastery  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  the  plain 
where  the  ancient  city  of  Siilamis  formerly  stood. 
Built  in  the  early  Byzantine  style,  the  momutery 
is  full  of  interest  alike  from  an  architectural  and 
historical  point  of  view,  for  beneaih  the  neighbor- 
ing chapel  of  St.  Barnabas  is  a tomb  where,  ac- 
cording to  Church  tradition,  the  body  of  the  Cyp- 
rian saint  was  found  after  many  years.  Owing 
to  this  discovery  the  Cyprian  Church  was  granted 
independence,  and  to  this  day  the  Archbishop  of 
Cyprus  signs  his  name  with  red  ink,  and  beai-s  an 
imperial  eagle  on  his  seal,  and  an  imperial  globe 
and  cross  on  his  crosier. 


THE  REAL  DANGER. 

Thk  use  which  has  latterly  been  made  of  dy- 
namite by  European  revolutionists  has  in  some 
cases  led  to  the  rash  conclusion  that  the  inven- 
tion of  dynamite  has  brought  a new  peril  upon 
society.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  dynamite 
which  imperils  the  life  of  the  Czar  and  throws 
all  England  into  panic.  Powerful  explosives  have 
for  many  years  been  within  the  roach  of  dcsi>er- 
ate  men.  The  bombs  of  Orsini,  loaded  with  ful- 
minate of  mercury,  were  as  ea.sily  made  and  as 
dangerous  as  the  nitro-glycerine  bombs  which 
slew  Alexander  II.  The  danger  which  threatens 
European  governments  to-day  lies  not  in  the  mere 
fact  that  dynamite  can  be  easily  made,  but  in  the 
existence  of  a class  of  revolutionists  who  are 
ready  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  assassina- 
tion. 

What  the  revolutionists  of  the  last  generation 
sought  has  to  a large  extent  been  gained.  They 
were,  as  a class,  men  of  intelligence,  culture,  and 
principle.  When  the  King  of  Naples  had  ban- 
ished or  imprisoned  every  educated  man  in  his 
dominions  he  felt  safe,  and  Louis  Napoleon  kept 
his  grasp  on  France  by  driving  the  intelligence 
and  culture  of  the  country  into  exile.  In  Italy  the 
liberals  were  led  by  men  like  Manin,  D’Azeglio, 
and  Cavour,  and  in  France  Lamartine,  Cavaignac, 
and  Ledru-Rollin  made  the  revolution  of  1848. 
The  French  anarchist  element  was  then  small 
enough  to  be  utterly  crushe<l  with  the  defeat  of 
the  June  insurrection,  and  the  extreme  Italian 
radicals,  led  by  Mazzini,  bad  little,  if  any,  share 
in  the  glorious  work  of  making  Italy  a nation. 
Liberty  in  France  and  liberty  niid  independence 
in  Italy  were  won  by  men  who  would  have  slirunk 
■with  horror  from  the  proposal  to  assassinate  their 
opponents.  Orsini,  who  w'as  a typical  fanatic,  was 
the  one  revolutionist  of  any  prominence  who  ap- 
proved of  a3sas.si nation  as  a political  weapon, 
and  he  found  no  imitators  among  liberals  of  his 
own  generation. 

At  the  present  day  the  alms  of  the  men  of 
1848  have  all  been  accomplished.  Hungary  has 
her  free  Parliament,  Germany  is  united,  France  is 
a republic,  and  Italy  is  free  and  indepeiuleiit.  The 
European  revolutionary  party  is  now  very  dilTerent 
in  aim  and  composition  from  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  composed  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  reckless,  and  its  purpose  is  communi.Htic  and 
anarchical.  It  demands  the  abolition  of  law  and 
religion,  tlie  substitution  of  anarchy  for  order. 
Assassination  is  a weapon  that  one  might  natural- 
ly expect  such  a party  to  ailopt.  Men  who  pro- 
claim themselves  the  enemu!.s  of  God,  and  who 
seek  to  destroy  every  trace  of  His  government  on 
earth,  have  no  moral  standard  by  wliich  they  can 
condemn  assassination.  Wretches  like  Most  and 
Hartmann,  and  the  “Number  One’’  of  the  Iri.sh 
conspiracy,  are  the  true  leaders  of  the  revolution- 
ary party  of  to-dav.  They  find  dynamite  ready 
to  hand,  and  thev  use  it.  Had  they  lived  thirty 


years  ago,  they  would  have  used  some  other  ex 
plosive  with  equal  alacrity  and  effect. 

So  long  as  the  anarchists  constitute  a cla.ss  of 
the  community  they  will  find  means  of  blowing 
up  rulers  and  government  olBcers,  no  matter  what 
laws  may  l)c  pas.sed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  dyna- 
mite. Society  must  realize  that  it  is  brought  face 
to  fttce  in  deadly  conflict  witli  a class  of  men  of 
whom  the  last  generation  knew  nothing.  It  is 
in  the  character  of  these  men,  and  not  in  tlie  ease 
with  which  they  can  buy  dynamite,  tliai  the  dan- 
ger lies,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  the  English 
press  seems  so  far  to  have  ignored. 


AN  AUBURN  TRESS. 

I KKtL  half-way  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight, 
she  was  so  entirely  and  rcfre.shingly  different 
from  all  the  other  girls  I had  ever  met,  and  I 
had  met  quite  a number,  having,  although  sister- 
less,  seven  cousins  of  the  fairer  sex,  each  of 
whom  was  constantly  discovering  some  “charm- 
ing’’ friend  or  friends  to  whom  “Cousin  Tom” 
really  mmt  be  introduced.  But  by  only  two  or 
three  of  these  charmers  had  “ Cou.sin  Tom’’  been 
enslaved,  and  then  his  cliains  were  of  the  light- 
est, and  had  broken  easily  after  a very  short  cap- 
tivity. And  so  my  fivc-and-twentieth  birthday 
found  me  still  heart-whole,  and  being  hoart- 
wliolc,  with  no  despotic  she  to  decide  for  me, 
wondering  where  I should  spend  my  summer  va- 
cation. It  was  to  be  a longer  one  than  usual, 
for  Uncle  John,  in  whose  publishing  house  I was 
employed,  had  kindly  placed  the  whole  month 
of  August  at  my  disposal,  in  return,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  for  my  close  attention  to  business 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I didn’t  want  to 
go  to  one  of  the  fasliionablc  resorts,  for  I wa.s 
not  (although  iny  cousins  had  done  all  they  could 
toward  making  me  one)  a fashionable  man.  And 
then,  again — which  was  perliaiis  a more  impor- 
tant reason — I couldn’t  afford  it. 

“I  wish  I knew  of  some  plea.sant  farm-house,’’ 
said  I to  my  ofliee  chum,  Lon  Fordyee,  “ wliere 
there  would  be  no  other  boarders  taken ; where 
the  nearest  neighbor  lived  at  least  a mile  away ; 
where  there  were  plenty  of  old  trees  aljout ; where 
a fellow  might  swing  in  a hammock  from  ‘ morn 
till  dewy  eve’  if  he  chose,  and  read  and  smoke 
and  dream  the  time  away  to  his  heart’s  content ; 
and  wliere  new,  unskimmed  milk,  fre.sh  eggs,  ei  i.sp 
vegetables,  ripe  fruit,  and  tender  eliiekens  were 
realities,  not  myths.  But  where,  oh  ! where  can 
such  Arcadian  bliss  be  found  ? I’ve  read  of  it 
in  stories  and  newspaper  advertisements,  but  I 
never  knew  anybody  wlio  had  met  it  or  anything 
like  it — in  their  search  for  summer  board  and 
lotlging,  I mean.  Quite  the  contrary  has  been 
my  own  experience ; in  fact,  disgustingly  the  con- 
trary.’’ 

All  the  time  I had  been  speaking.  Mouse  had 
been  listening  attentively  (.Mouse  was  a twelve- 
year-old  boy  belonging  to  our  department,  his 
real  name  being  Roderick  ; but  tliat  had  been  al- 
most entirely  forgotten  since  Lon  and  I reehris- 
tened  him ; and  the  new  title  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  on  account  of  Ids  noiseless  way 
of  moving  around,  his  small,  bright,  dark  eyes, 
and  Ids  general,  as  we  thought,  mousy  a|)peur- 
anee),  and  as  I tiidslied  I turned  suddenly  upon 
him  and  asked: 

“What  are  you  standing  there  for.  Mouse? 
Have  you  notldng  to  do  ?’’ 

“ Plenty,  sir,’’  lie  answered ; “ but  I was  a-tldiik- 
in’  our  folks  might  take  you.  They’ve  got  a idee 
farm,  and  big  trees,  and  new  eliiekens,  and  eggs, 
and  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  cow’s  milk,  ami  ev- 
erything you  said  you  wanted  ’cept  an  accordion, 
and  I guess  they  could  get  that.’’ 

“An  accordion  !’’  repeated  I,  in  great  astoidsli- 
ment.  “ What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?’’ 

“Accordion  bliss,”  whispered  Lon,  and  wc 
both  burst  out  laugidng;  but  .Mouse  kept  bis 
ground,  and  regarded  me  gravely  until  I began 
talking  again. 

“ Yonr  folks?”  said  I,  and  it  struck  me  that  I 
bad  never  thought  of  the  quiet  little  chap  in 
connection  witli  folks  before.  “ Why,  don’t  your 
folks  live  ill  the  city?” 

“No,  sir.  They  live  at  Nutwood.  I stay  here 
with  Aunt  Hannah,  ’cause  I’m  to  be  a business 
man.  Tim — he’s  nine — he’s  to  be  a fanner.  And 
there  isn’t  any  house  ’eept  the  Larrups’  shanty 
for  tnore’n  a mile.  And  I’ve  told  ’em  how  good 
you  are  to  me,  and  I’m  ’most  sure  they'd  let  you 
come  and  stay  as  long  as  you  wanted  to.  And 
there’s  ducks.” 

“Do  you  know,  Ixm,  this  sounds  very  promis- 
ing?” said  1. 

“ May  lie  as  deceptive  as  the  advertisements, 
for  all  that,”  said  Lon.  “ Not  intentionally  so, 
of  course,  but  Mouse  being  a boy,  and  the  farm- 
house the  home  of  his  childhood — ” 

“ Nothing  easier  than  for  me  to  find  out  all 
about  it,”  interrupted  I.  “ I’ll  take  a run  down 
there  to-morrow”  (which  happened  to  be  Satur- 
day) “afternoon.  And,  Mouse,  if  you  like,  you 
may  go  with  me.” 

“Tliank  you,  sir,”  said  Mouse,  his  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure;  and  then  he  silently  dis- 
appeared, while  Lon  and  I fell  to  work  as  though 
oui  very  livi-s  depended  upon  getting  a certain 
amount  done  in  a certain  length  of  time. 

The  next  afternoon  found  Mouse  and  myself 
on  lioard  of  an  express  train  speeding  away  to 
Nutwood.  It  was  after  five  o’clock  when  wc  ar- 
rived at  the  small  station,  for  1 had  not  been  able 
to  start  as  early  as  I had  intended,  and  nearly  six 
when  wc  came  in  sight  of  a large  old-fashioned 
peak-roofed  barn,  just  beyond  which  stood  a low, 
broad,  comfortable-looking  farm-house. 

“ That’s  our  house  and  oiir  barn ; and  there’s 
Phil  feedin’  the  eliiekens,”  said  Mouse,  in  the 
sprigluliest  tones  I had  ever  heard  from  him  ; 
and  turning  to  glance  at  the  youth  “ Phil”  who 
was  feeding  the  eliiekens,  I saw  the  prettiest  girl 
I had  ever  seen,  standing  in  the  wide  doorway  of 
the  barn.  On  her  head  she  wore  a bewitching 


mob-cap  made  of  dotted  cambric,  beneath  the 
frill  of  which  an  intensely  auburn  wavy  bang  fell 
almost  to  her  auburn  eyebrows.  Her  dress  wa.s 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  cap,  the  sleeves 
being  rolled  up  nearly  to  the  shouldera,  display- 
ing a pair  of  beautifully  rounded  arms,  and  she 
held  the  corners  of  a large  white  apron  in  one 
hand,  while  from  it  she  dispensed  the  supper  of 
the  fowls  with  the  other.  “ By  Jove !”  thought 
I,  “ it  was  worth  the  journey  from  New  York  to 
see  this  lovely,  truly  rural  picture  alone.”  And 
then  I said  in  an  inquiring  manner  to  Mouse, 
“Phil?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  Philippa.  She’s  my  only  sister.” 

And  Philippa,  seeing  us  at  this  moment,  did  not 
utter  a sliriek  and  fly,  as  many  a damsel  I wot  of 
would  have  done,  but  flung  the  remainder  of  the 
corn  from  her  apron,  and  came  smilingly  toward 
us,  walking  with  an  easy  grace  that  told  plainly 
that  she  had  never  undergone  the  martyrdom  of 
tight,  high-hccled  shoes. 

“Tiiis  is  Mr.  Lovejoy,  Phil,”  said  Roderick. 
“ Come  to  see  if  mother  ’ll  take  him  to  board  for 
a month.” 

“ Y’ou  are  very  welcome,”  said  she,  at  the  same 
time  offering  me  a small  brown  hand  to  which 
some  of  the  corn  flour  still  clung,  and  looking 
at  me  with  a jiair  of  clear  hazel  eyes.  “ Roder- 
ick has  often  told  us  of  your  kindness  to  him.” 

And  no  sooner  had  she  ceased  speaking  than  I 
began  to  think  tliat  1 had  found  the  very  place  of 
all  in  which  to  sjiend  my  vacation,  and  I Wiis  sure 
of  it  after  1 had  seen  her  father  and  mother — he 
an  honest,  out  spoken,  cheery- faced  old  fellow, 
and  she  an  attractive,  still  young-looking  woman, 
with  eyes  exactly  like  those  she  had  bestowed  ii|H)n 
her  daugliter — and  the  neat,  prettily  fiirnisbed 
room  they  offered  me,  facing  the  grand  old  wood 
filled  with  nut  trees  that  gave  the  place  its  name, 
and  Usikiiig  out  at  the  siile  on  a jolly  little  brook 
on  whose  sparkling  waters  some  brillinntly  pliim- 
agetl  ducks  were  proudly  .sailing.  They  wouldn’t 
hear  of  my  returning  to  the  city  that  night,  as  I 
had  proposed  to  do,  but  insisted  upon  my  remain- 
ing until  .Monday  morning. 

“ It  won’t  discommode  us  in  the  least,”  said 
Mrs.  Dayton. 

“ Ami  by  that  time  you  will  lie  better  able  to 
tell  wlietlier  you  like  the  place  or  not,”  addeil  her 
husbaiui. 

“ Like  the  plaee  !”  I made  up  my  mind  about 
tliat  before  I slept  that  night.  It  was  heavenly, 
after  the  dust  and  noise  and  crowding  and  jos- 
tling of  the  city.  And  as  for  the  eggs  and  milk, 
am]  ehiekeii  frieil  in  cream,  and  light  and  airy 
miillins  iluit  we  bad  for  supper,  they  were  lieavoii- 
ly  too.  “ I’liil  csioked  the  eliiekeii  and  made  the 
mufliiis,”  whispered  Boderiek,  ivlio  had,  as  I soon 
discovered — ;i  fact  that  raised  him  greatly  in  mv 
esiimaiioii — a luo.st  intense  admiration  for  bis 
only  .si>ier. 

Sunday  p.assed  like  a delightful  dream,  and 
early  Monday  morning  I left,  with  a iiromise  to 
return  the  following  Wednesday,  that  being  the 
day  on  wbieli  my  leave  of  absenee  was  to  begin. 

“ Well,  bow  did  you  like  N utwoud  ?”  asked  Lon, 
as  soon  as  we  met. 

“ It’s  a very  <piiet,  pretty  place,”  said  I. 

“ And  the  Mouse's  de.sei  ipiioii  wasn’t  as  highly 
colored  as  the  advertisennmts  ?”  lie  continued. 

“ It  wasn’t  liiglily  colored  in  the  least,”  I re- 
plied. “ 1 found  there  all  lie  promised  and” — 
“ much  more,”  I was  about  to  add,  but  clieeked 
myself. 

“Then  what  do  yon  say  to  speaking  a word  in 
niy  favor  when  you  leave?  I might  spend  one 
of  my  holiday  w'eeks  there,  anyhow.  The  other 
I’ve  got  to  spend  with  the  ohl  folks.” 

“Oil,”  said  I,  emphatically,  “Nutwood  would 
never  do  for  //ok.  You’d  get  the  worst  kind  of 
blues  tliere  in  no  time.  It’s  so  exceetlingly — well, 
dull,  you’d  call  it.  Yon  want  to  be  where  tiiere's 
some  fun  going  on.  As  for  mo,  give  me  a pipe 
and  a Ixiok,  and  I’m  all  right,  you  know.” 

Wednesday  saw  me  installed  in  the  cozy  room, 
with  the  wood  on  one  side  and  the  brook  on  the 
other,  and  a week  or  less  from  that  tiay  saw  me 
as  wholly  in  love  with  I’hilippa  as  ever  w.is  eitv 
youth  with  bonny  eountrv  maid.  .She  was  siieii 
at  dear,  trank,  bright,  unaffected  girl,  with  no  faults 
that  I could  sec — and  I watched  herelosely — unless 
a strong  tendency  to  superstition  could  be  called 
one.  That  spilled  salt  must  be  immediately 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  apiller,  lest 
lie  or  slie  should  quarrel  witli  his  or  her  next 
iieighhor;  that  no  journey  or  important  under- 
taking should  be  begun  on  a Friday ; that  an  um- 
brella or  parasol  o|X'ned  under  a roof  betokened 
a great  disappointment;  that  a crow  crossing 
your  path  boded  ill  news ; that  the  finding  of  a 
four-leaved  clover  brought  goo<J  luck  : all  these, 
with  a hundred  other  things  of  like  nature,  did 
pretty  Philippa  believe  with  the  whole  of  her  hon- 
e.st  heart.  I u.scd  to  laugh  at  her  at  first,  but 
soon  learned  to  humor  the  harmless  weakness, 
and  threw  spilled  salt  over  my  shoulder,  went 
down  on  hands  and  knees — hoing  rather  near- 
sighted— to  search  for  four-leaved  clovers,  care- 
fully avoided  passing  under  a ladder,  turned 
back  if  I met  a crow,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Wei), 

I fell  in  love  with  her;  but,  inueli  to  my  chagrin, 
she  didn’t  fall  in  love  with  me.  She  liked  me  in 
a sisterly  sort  of  way — that  I could  plainly  sec; 
but  she  never  tlioiight«of  me  os  a lover— that  I 
could  also  too  plainly  see.  She  walked  with  me 
— Tim,  the  embryo  farmer,  generally  accompany- 
ing  US;  listened  to  my  readings  from  my  favor- 
ite authors;  let  me  help  her  feed  the  chickens; 
taught  me  how  to  make  butter  and  pot-cheese; 
but  not  a step  further  had  I got  when  the  last 
day  of  August  arrived,  and  my  vacation  came  to 
an  end. 

“ You  will  come  to  see  us  ?”  said  Mrs.  Dayton, 
when  I W'as  taking  my  leave. 

“Yes,  indeed,  if  you  would  like  to  have  roe,”  I 
replied. 

“ (Jonic  as  often  as  you  can ; the  oflener,  the 
better  we  will  be  pleasl^.” 

But  Philinpa  said  never  a word,  though  a friend- 
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ly  interest  shone  in  her  beautiful  hazel  eya  Hn. 
ever,  remembering  the  old  proverb, « Faint  W 
never  won  fair  lady.”  I did  not  allow  her 
vitatioii  to  keep  me  from  fulfilling  ray  promise  u 
her  mother,  an.l  1 fulfilled  it  so  well  that  I went 
to  Nutwowl  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  J 
maiiied  utitil  Monday,  for  three  montb  loneer 
Then,  winter  setting  in  in  earnest,  I was  oblieed 
to  bi.i  the  farm-house  good-by,  without  havine  re 
ocived  from  Philippa  the  slightest  encourseement 
to  tell  the  story  that  was  always  trembling  on  my 

December  and  part  of  January  passed  awav 
and  I had  heard  nothing  from  Moii.se’s  only  sister 
when,  one  day,  looking  up  from  my  desk  J saw 
him  standing  beside  me.  ’ 

“ I’ve  got  a note  for  you,  sir,”  he  said,  “from 
Phil.”  My  heart  began  to  beat  wildly.  “ It  came 
in  one  she  sent  me,  and  she  told  me  to  put  it  into 
your  own  hands.” 

I ctiuld  scarcely  thank  the  little  fellow,  I was 
so  surprised,  and  taking  the  note  from  him  I 
opened  it  quickly  and  read  as  follows : ’ 


“ Dear  Mr.  Lovejoy,— I send  you  a lock  of  my 
hair”  (my  heart  fairly  galloped),  “ and  I would  be 
ever  so  iniieh  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  take  it 
to  Signor  Rialto,  and  ask  him  to  hum  it  and  tell 
my  fortune  from  the  a-shes.  1 also  inclose  a card 
with  (lute  of  my  birth,  etc.  He  told  Mvlinda 
Wells’s  in  that  way,  and  it’s  come  true,  and  she 
is  to  marry  the  very  one  he  descrilted,  on  the  1st 
of  March.  You  arc  to  be  asked  to  the  wedding. 
She  is  the  girl  that  went  blackberrving  with  us 
once  and  you  said  looked  like  an  Esquimau.  I 
wouldn’t  trouble  you,  but  Rixleriek  is  too  young 
to  trust  with  such  an  errand,  and  you  are  the 
only  gentleman  friend  I have  in  New  Yoik.  And 
the  reason  I don’t  send  directly  to  him  by  mail  is 
that  it  will  lie  so  much  more  wonderful  if  he  reads 
anything  tnie  from  the  lock  of  hair  not  knowing 
from  whence  or  from  whom  it  comes. 

“ Yours  truly,  PiiitirPA  Datto.s." 

“ P.S. — Ik  sure  to  come  to  the  leeildinij." 


“ What  nonsense !”  said  I to  myself  (my  heart 
having  gone  back  to  its  u.sual  trot),  as  soon  as 
I had  finished  reading  it,  and  for  an  instant  I felt 
like  throwing  the  whole  thing  out  of  the  window. 
But  only  for  an  instant.  Then  I opened  the  in- 
closed envelope,  took  out  the  long  shining  auburn 
tress,  looked  at  it  w'itli  admiring  cye-s,  came  near 
kisr-iiig  it,  folded  it  up  again,  and  put  it  carefully 
away  in  ray  vest  p<K'ket.  And  while  putting  it 
earefiillv  away  in  my  vest  jHiekct  an  idea  came 
to  me  like  a flash,  wliich,  justifying  myself  with 
the  tlimight  tltat  “all’s  fair  in  love  and  war,”  1 
began  to  tnirry  out  as  soon  as  Lou  came  saunter- 
ing in  from  his  luneli.  “ Lon,”  said  I,  “do  you 
think  yourself  capable  of  writing  out  a full  and 
true  description  of  the  undersigned  ?” 

“ W hat  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?”  was  his  rather 
irrelevant  reply. 

“Just  what  I say,”  said  I.  “Alonzo  Fordyee, 
can  you,  and  will  you,  w'rite  out,  nothing  extenu- 
ate, nor  .set  down  aught  in  malice,  a full  and  true 
description  of  your  unworthy  friend  Tom  Love- 

jo.'’ 

“Certainly,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  and  I begin 
to  see  you  are.  And  it  isn’t  to  be  at  all  flat- 


tered ?” 

“ Not  at  all.  Lean  a little  to  mercy’s  side,  of 
course,  but  do  the  work  so  that  your  conscience 
can  never  reproach  you  for  it.” 

“ Well,  here  goes,”  and  seizing  pen  and  paper, 
Lon  began. 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  I,  looking  over  bis 
slionhler. 

“ Wlnit  won’t  do?”  asked  he. 

“Why.  ‘Tom  Lovejoy.’  No  name  must  be 
mentioned.  Begin  thus:  ‘He  is  about  five-and- 
twenty.’  ” 

All  serene,”  said  Lon,  taking  another  sheet 
of  jiaper,  and  alternately  scribbling  and  looking 
at  me  for  about  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  handed  me  the  de.scription. 

“He  is  five-and-twenty;  tall  and  somewhat 
shmder;  with  dark  blue  eyes;  black  hair. iuclming 
to  curl ; straight  nose;  rather  large  mouth. part- 
ly hidden  by  inustaelie  ; chin  slightly  projecting, 
liiole  near  left  eyebrow ; small  liaiKls,  of  which  he 
takes  the  greatest  care;  bright  smile;  is  fond  of 
poelrv,  the  country,  and  good  things  to  eat,  hasty 
in  temper,  but  soitii  over  it;  hates  to  work,  hut 
too  honorable  to  shirk ; kind  to  animals  and  c i ■ 
(Iren ; of  retiring  disposition ; and  altogether  a 
very  good  fellow.” 

‘‘  How  will  that  do?”  asked  Lon. 

“ It’s  a little  too — ” , 

“ No,  it  isn’t,”  he  interrupted;  “not a bit  too. 
And  I sha’n’t  alter  a word  of  it.” 

That  settled  it.  for  I couldn’t  alter  it  withOTt 
betraving  myself ; so  I bad  Lon  inclose  it  in  three 
envelopes,  on  each  of  which  he,  under  my  dii-ec- 
tion,  drew  some  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  ana 
sealing  it  with  a large  red  seal,  I dispatched  it  o 
Philijipa  with  a little  note : 


)EAR  Mnss  Dayton, -I  send  you  the  fortje 
ed  from  xniir  auburu  tress.  • I licqic 't  - 
• a satisfactory  one.  I will  be  at  the  w(>^ 
if  possible.  With  love  to  your  father  ano 
er  and  Tim, 


And,  true  to  my  word,  I assisted  at  M 
Wells’s  wedding  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
place  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  . 

over,  Philippa  and  I walked  home  ....u 

the  bank.s  of  the  yet  scarcely 
brook.  And  as  we  drew  near  the 
she  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said 
hWwing  her  fluffy  ringlets  all  abijut  he  P 
face,  and  reddening  her  cheeks  and  chin . 

“I  must  thank  you  for  the 
with  that  lock  of  hair.  I dare  „ 

vou  a very  foolish  thing  to  do,  but  •j®  * . . « 
true  about  M.linJa  that  I thought  1 *** 
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And  she  paused,  and  looked  shyly  at  me  in  a way 
very  unusual  to  her. 

“ And  didn’t  he  tell  you  true  too?”  I asked, 
with  great  culinness. 

“ N 0-0-0— because — that  is,  he  described  a per- 
son as  my — my — who  has  for  a long  time  been 
somebody  else’s.” 

“ How  do  you  know  this  ?” 

“ Oh,  Roderick  said — I mean — ” And  in  her 
confusion  she  actually  burst  out  crying,  and  her 
teai-s  tohl  me  the  happiest  story  I had  ever  been 
told  in  my  life. 

I cla-sped  her  in  my  arms.  “Roderick  said 
what,  my  darling  ?”  1 demanded,  as  she  struggled 
to  free  herself. 

“That  you  were  engaged  to  a lovely  young 
girl,”  she  sobbed,  “ who  often  came  to  your  of- 
fice,' and  that  she  went  to  England  last  summer, 
and  so  you  came  here  because  you  couldn’t  bear 
to  go  to  any  nicer  place  without  her.” 

“ Philippa,  that  lovely  young  girl  is  my  cousin, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  my  uncle  John,  and  she 
went  to  England  on  her  wedding  trip  last  sum- 
mer. And  there  is  no  ‘ nicer  place’  in  all  the 
world  than  this  for  me,  and  if  a certain  dearest 
of  girls,  Philippa  Dayton  by  name,  will  promise 
to  be  my  wife,  I shall  spend  all  the  holidays  of 
my  life  here.” 

“ Then  it’s  all  right,”  said  Philippa,  clasping 
her  hands  and  smiling  through  her  tears.  “ He 
described  you  kxacti.v.” 

And  1 never  had  the  heart  to  undeceive  her. 

Makoaret  Eytinge. 


SOME  OLD  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

I HAVE  been  back  to  my  home  again, 

To  the  place  where  I was  bom. 

I have  heard  the  wind  from  the  stormy  main 
Go  rostling  through  tlie  com ; 

I have  seen  the  purple  hills  once  more; 

I have  stood  on  the  rocky  coast 
Where  the  waves  storm  inland  to  the  shore ; 
But  the  thing  that  touched  me  most 

Was  a little  leather  strap  that  kept 
Some  school-books,  tattered  and  tom. 

I sighed,  I smiled,  I could  have  w'ept. 

When  I came  on  them  one  morn ; 

For  I thought  of  the  merry  little  lad. 

In  the  mornings  sweet  and  cool. 

If  weather  wa.s  good  or  weather  bad. 

Going  whistling  off  to  school. 

My  fingers  undid  the  strap  again, 

And  I thought  how  ray  hand  has  changed, 
.And  half  In  loving,  and  half  in  pain. 
Backward  ray  memory  ranged. 

There  was  the  grammar  I knew  so  well— 

I didn't  remember  a rule  ; 

And  the  old  blue  speller— I used  to  spell 
Better  than  any  in  school ; 

And  the  wonderful  geography 
I've  read  on  the  green  hill-slde. 

When  1 told  myself  I'd  surely  see 
All  lands  in  the  world  so  wide. 

From  the  Indian  homes  In  the  far,  far  West 
To  the  mystical  Cathay. 

I have  seen  them  all.  But  Home  l.s  best 
When  the  evening  shades  fall  gray. 

And  there  was  the  old  arithmetic. 

All  tattered  and  stained  with  tears. 

I and  Jamie  and  little  Dick 
Were  together  in  by-gone  years. 

Jamie  has  gone  to  the  better  land ; 

And  I get,  now  and  again, 

A letter  in  Dick's  bold,  ready  hand 
From  some  great  Western  plain. 

There  wasn’t  a book,  and  scarce  a page, 

That  hadn't  some  memory 
Of  days  that  seemed  like  a golden  age. 

Of  friends  I shall  no  more  see. 

And  so  1 picked  up  the  books  agaia 
•And  buckled  the  strap  once  more. 

And  brought  them  over  the  tossing  main : 
Come,  children,  and  look  them  o'er. 

And  there  they  lay  on  a little  stand. 

Not  far  from  the  Holy  Book ; 

And  his  boys  and  girls  with  loving  care 
O'er  grammar  and  speller  look. 

He  said,  “ Tliey  speak  to  me,  children  dear. 

Of  a past  without  annoy  ; 

And  the  Book  of  Books  In  promise  clear 
Of  a future  full  of  joy.” 


“PSCHUTT.” 

A DELCRE  of  newly  coined  and  fashionable 
slang  (says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  London 
Truth)  has  come  suddenly  upon  us.  That  e.x- 
pressive  word  “chic,”  which  fitted  so  much  that 
is  Parisian,  is  in  danger  of  being  swept  away 
by  the  hoiTible  “ pschutt.”  Tliis  term  is  of  Ger- 
man origin,  and  was,  the  rumor  runs,  put  in  cir- 
culation by  the  Princess  Lise  Thoubetskov.  She 
had  it  from  Bismarck,  who  jestingly  laid  a wager 
that  if  she  introduced  it  into  le  Idgh-Ufe  de  Paris 
it  would  at  once  be  accepted  as  current  lingual 
win.  He  did  this  to  give  an  example  of  the  lev- 
ity of  monduiuu  society- tliere.  The  Princess,  on 
arriving  fi-om  Berlin,  told  an  infatuated  dandy, 
bearing  an  old  name,  and  engaged  in  8(|uandering 
a large  fortune,  how  she  had  read  iu  the  Genuan 
papers  that  he  wa.s  trh  pschutt.  He  at  once  a.sk- 
ed  her  the  meaning  of  the  lenn.  “ Why,  a mir- 
ror of  fashion — nothing  more  nor  less.” 

So  the  fine  gentleman  went  round  the  petits 
salous  which  arc  oimn  at  the  end  of  winter,  de- 
claring that  such  a picture,  such  a beauty,  such 
an  (spiipage,  such  a toilet,  was  awfully  “ pschutt.” 
Fashionable  moths  and  butterflies  convei-se  only 
aknit  what  is  “pscliult.”  We  associated  “chic” 
with  cleverness  and  some  taste.  “ Pschutt”  is  a 
flower  of  brains  softeued  by  dissipation.  The 
. word  already  has  got  to  mean  that  there  can  be 
nothing  psciiuttisb  without  iilcntv  of  money,  and 
that  one  can  in  making  a guy  of  one's  self  at 
.^at  expense  be  fouf  <i  fait  pschutt.  It’s  very 
I” pschutt”  to  have  one’s  coat  of  arms  emblazoned 
or  embroidered  on  the  back  of  white  Swedish 
j g'oves.  . 


The  dandy  who  is  “ pschutt”  wears  square-toed 
shoes,  very  much  cut  down  at  the  instep,  and 
thin  black  silk  stockings.  His  street  paletot  is 
short  in  the  waist  and  long  in  the  skirts ; angles 
are  rounded  off  the  collar.  His  trousers  are  tight 
and  short,  with  large  pocket  flaps,  and  his  hands 
aie  ungloved,  but  tres  soignees  and  glittering  with 
rings.  Di  mas  JUs  predicted  in  our  time  the  ad- 
vent of  Vhomme-femme.  That  prophecy  is  ac- 
complished. It  is  “ pscliutt”  to  wear  in  the  even- 
ing a white  waistcoat  buttoned  with  a jewel  that 
accords  with  the  field  of  one’s  coat  of  arms.  The 
word  “pschutt”  breaks  out  like  a zymotic  erup- 
tion in  the  Vanity  Fair  columns  of  the  Boulevard 
gazettes.  Tailors,  jewellers,  milliners,  and  trades- 
people who  live  upon  the  vanity  of  the  wealthy 
have  got  it  on  the  tips  of  their  tongues.  The 
characteristics  of  this  new  species  of  the  “ Dude” 
are  well  portrayed  by  Mr.  Gray-Parkeb  on  page 
319.  


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

WELLS  AND  WELL-WATER. 

Wells  arc  of  two  kinds — surface  wells  and 
Artesian  wells — and  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  them,  as  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram, Fig.  1,  will  show. 


Fig.  1 (from  0 ALTON). 


A surface  well,  however  deep,  is  one  which 
gathers  the  waters  from  the  soil  adjacent  to  it. 
An  Artesian  well  is  one  which  pierces  through 
impervious  strata  into  water-bearing  rocks  below 
it,  and  consequently  yields  a supply  of  water  which 
has  percolated  for  great  distances  underground, 
as  from  the  summits  of  distant  ranges.  Tlie  wa- 
ter of  Artc.“ian  wells  is  generally  abundant  and 
e.xeeediiigly  pure,  at  least  as  regards  any  surface 
pollution.  Some  of  the  best  water  in  London  is 
supplied  by  Arte.sian  wells  which  are  sunk  through 
the  impervious  clay  stratum,  and  gather  the  pure 
filtered  waters  of  the  chalk  stratum  below,  and 
which  have  fallen  in  rain  upon  the  Malveru  chalk 
hills  which  surround  the  London  basin. 

The  rain-Lill  upon  pervious  strata  sinks  into 
the  ground;  that  upon  impervious  strata  passes 
off  into  streams  and  rivers.  But  when  the  rain- 
fall, having  percolated  through  a loo.se  forma- 
tion, ns  chalk,  reaches  a deeper  layer  which  is  im- 
pervious, as  clay,  then  it  accumulates  in  subter- 
ranean reservoirs,  escaping  at  the  lowest  points  as 
distant  .springs,  but  only  accessible  from  above 
by  the  deep  boring  of  the  Artesian  well.  This 
is  in  general  tlte  source  of  the  purest  water  that 
can  be  obtiiined  for  use. 

Surface  wells  may  yield  as  pure  water  us  the 
Artesian,  but  the  presumption  is  to  the  contrary, 
for  they  are  exposed  to  many  sources  of  contami- 
nation, which  vary  with  their  situation.  In  tlie 
citj-,  surface  wells  are  almost  always  rendered 
foul  by  tlie  percolation  of  impure  matters  from 
the  neighboring  ground,  and  even  in  the  country 
surface  wells  are  fouled  in  many  ways.  The  most 
frequent  and  fatal  cause  of  pollution  is  the  near- 
ness of  the  well  to  the  cess-pool,  especially  when 
the  latter  is  situatal  upon  the  higher  ground. 

But  even  upon  level  ground  the  same  contami- 
nation may  trike  place.  The  under-ground  cur- 
rents of  water  do  not  flow  level ; they  fall,  or  even 
rise,  according  to  the  strata,  more  or  less  perme- 
able, between  or  through  which  they  flow,  and 
winch  confine  them  above  and  below.  A well 
which  is  ordiimiily  pure  may  be  polluted  by  a rise 
in  the  level  of  this  under-grounii  water,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  ‘2.  Here  the  well,  as  long  as  it  is  supplied 


Fig.  2 (yROM  0 ALTON). 


from  the  ordinary  water  line,  remains  pure.  But 
rainy  weather,  which  raises  the  under-ground  cur- 
rent to  the  flood-water  line,  raises  it  also  to  the 
level  of  the  cess-pool,  and  conveys  the  infectious 
matter  directly  to  the  well. 

Shallow  wells  are  very  liable,  again,  to  con- 
tamination from  impure  substances,  animal  or 
vegetable,  in  the  adjacent  soil ; and  this  danger  is 
increo-sed  by  the  common  practice  of  permitting 
the  water  that  is  spilled  at  the  curb  to  find  its 
way  directly  back  into  the  well.  The  ground 
should  be  sloped  away  from  the  curb,  and  paved 


or  puddled  so  as  to  drain  away  any  overflowing 
water  to  a safe  distance.  In  surface  wells  gen- 
erally the  drainage  of  the  neighboring  soil  should 
be  cut  off  from  the  well  by  casing  it  with  cement, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 


“ In  deep  surface  wells,”  says  Captain  Gallon, 
“ differences  have  been  observed  in  the  purity  of 
well  water,  as  the  water  was  taken  from  the  sur- 
face by  dipping,  or  pumped  from  the  bottom  of 
tlie  well.  In  one  ease,  where  the  depth  of  water 
was  over  fifty  feet,  the  surface  water  was  found 
to  be  more  contaminated  with  organic  impurities 
than  that  from  the  bottom,  as  if  a layer  of  lighter 
water  from  the  surface  drainage  floatal  on  the 
spring  water  below.  In  another  case  the  solids 
per  gallon  amounted  to  66.28  grains  in  the  bot- 
tom water  and  to  3 grains  only  in  the  surface 
water.”  During  the  Crimean  war  the  Turks,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  got  filtered  surface 
water  by  this  device : “ To  select  a site  near  their 
camp  where  the  surface  was  clean,  and  dig  a hole 
and  place  in  it  a barrel,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
holes  had  been  bored,  so  that  water  from  the 
deepest  part  of  the  hole  should  alone  come  into 
the  barrel.  If  they  wanted  filtraiion,  they  got  a 
smaller  barrel,  and  bored  holes  in  the  sides ; they 
then  placed  the  smaller  barrel  in  the  larger  one, 
ramming  sand  in  below  and  all  round,  and  thus 
forming  an  upward  filter  of  sand  through  which 
the  water  passed.”  No  people  understood  better 
than  the  Romans  the  importance  of  having  suffi- 
cient water  at  hand,  whether  in  city  or  country, 
at  liome  or  on  a military  expedition.  The  supply 
of  ancient  Rome  was  almut  three  hundred  gallons 
per  head  per  day — the  most  abundant  supply  on 
record.  The  modem  Romans  have  kept  up  but 
a part  of  this  supply,  yet  they  are  more  generous- 
ly provided  with  water  than  any  other  modem 
city  I know  of.  Whenever,  in  old  times,  a Ro- 
man camp  was  found,  there  you  were  sure  to  find 
abundant  water  also.  Dr.  Corfield  notes  an  ex- 
ample of  this  in  England.  “A  friend  of  mine,” 
he  says,  “ took  me  up  to  see  a Roman  camp  at  the 
top  of  a sandstone  hill.  It  puzzled  us  to  think 
how  the  Romans  ever  got  water  at  llie  top  of  that 
porous  hill.  We  were,  however,  strolling  about, 
when  suddenly  I saw  half  a dozen  rushes,  and 
that  was  quite  enough  to  show  that  there  was 
water.  A pocket  of  clay  was  there  which  pre- 
vented the  water  from  going  down  farther,  and 
no  doubt  there  was  a well  at  that  spot  to  supply 
the  camp.”  Titus  Munson  Coan. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Accordiso  to  accounts,  the  ragged  little  suit 
which  Surah  Bernhardt  wore  when  her  talent  was 
first  discovered  has  a market  value  ^21,000  in 
exces.s  of  that  of  the  guitar  whicli  Rachel  used 
when  she  sang  for  bread  in  the  streets  of  Parks. 
Lord  Ward  offered  Madame  Bernhardt  125,000 
francs  for  the  suit,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hereford 
offered  Rachel  two  diamonds  worth  20,000  francs 
for  the  guitar.  Madame  Bernliardt  .said  she  didn’t 
want  to  sell  the  dress,  and  Rachel  said,  “Not  for 
all  the  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Queen  Victoria.” 

A choice  patch  of  desert  may  become  a very 
valuable  piece  of  laud  to  own  if  the  industry  of 
ostrich  raising  continues  to  grow.  It  is  said  that 
loose  pebbly  sand  is  neee.^sary  to  the  health  of 
the  birds.  About  a hundred  and  twenty  ostriches 
are  on  a farm  near  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  desert,  and  are  thriving  far  better 
than  if  they  were  surrounded  by  tlie  disadvan- 
tages of  au  oasis. 

A statistician  estimates  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Chiistian  era  the  mined  gold  of  the  world 
was  worth  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  million 
dollars,  that  it  had  diminished  to  the  value  of 
fifty-seven  million  at  the  time  America  was  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  value  of  the  gold  now  in 
use  is  six  thousand  million  dollai-s. 

Six  Chinese  manufacturers  of  shoes  in  San 
Francisco  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  of  late,  and 
there  have  been  several  other  failures  of  Chinese 
houses.  The  prejudice  against  the  heathen  from 
Cathay  is  not  les.seued,  however,  by  any  evidences 
that  his  Americanization  is  progressing. 

A mysterious  disease  has  attacked  the  fir-trees 
in  Maine,  and  threatens  to  greatly  impair  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  spruce-gum  orchards.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  young  ladies’  seminaries  will 
survive  the  blow. 

Ah  Quack,  of  San  Francisco,  is  not  a medical 
praclitiouer,  but  a dealer  in  cigars. 

The  light-house  lamps  which  consume  the  most 
oil  require  each  nearly  three  gallons  a night,  and 
the  light  is  equal  to  that  of  four  hundred  candles. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  Keely  motor  will  be 
started  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Fourth  is 
becoming  a much-abused  day. 

The  trestle-work  railway  bridge  iu  course  of 
construction  across  Lake  Poutchartrain  will  be 
twenty-one  miles  in  length.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  will  bo  the  longest  bridge  of  its  kind  iu  the 
United  States.  The  trestle-work  on  which  the 
elevated  trains  in  this  city  run  would  be  a good 
deal  longer  than  the  Louisiana  structure  if  the 
several  divisions  were  in  a continuous  line. 

Relics  of  George  Washington,  bought  several 
years  ago  by  the  government,  and  stor^  in  a dark 
room  in  the  Patent-office,  have  been  recently 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. They  comprise  the  robe  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  christened,  and  the  easy -chair  in  which 
he  sat  a few  minutes  before  his  death. 

At  a banquet  given  by  him  in  Ijondon  to  Dr. 
Norvin  Green,  president  of  the  We.stern  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  John  Pender,  M.P.,  the 
English  “ telegraph  king,”  said  that  in  the  course 
of  his  recent  visit  to  America  the  car  in  which 
he  was  travelling  was  stopped  by  the  waving  of  a 
small  white  flag,  and  a telegraphic  message  was 


banded  to  him.  It  contained  the  news  of  the 
British  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  He  replied  im- 
mediately, congratulating  Sir  Garnet  Wolselcv, 
and  he  was  afterward  told  by  the  British  com- 
mandant that  he  received  the  answer  before  sun- 
set of  the  same  day. 

An  English  burglar  recently  told  how  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  key  of  a safe  which  c-on- 
tained  a fortune.  “ Nothing  easier,”  he  said. 
“ We  knew  who  carried  the  key  and  what  it  was 
like ; so  me  and  my  pals  we  gets  into  the  same 
carriage  with  your  manager  when  he’s  going 
home  by  rail.  One  of  us  has  a bag  which  ho 
can’t  open.  Hus  any  man  got  a key?  Your 
manager  protluces  a bunch,  and  tny  pal  he  has 
wax  in  his  palm,  and  takes  a likeness  of  the  key 
of  the  safe  while  seeming  to  open  his  bag.” 

In  a block  of  ice  artificially  frozen  recently  in 
Mobile  were  a fish  weighing  twenty  pounds,  a bot- 
tle of  dry  champagne,  and  an  assortment  of  choice 
flowers.  The  block  wa.s  to  be  shipped  to  a gen- 
tleman in  this  city,  who  was  to  “display  this 
specimen  of  Southern  fish  and  flowers  at  a mag- 
nificent dinner  to  be  given  by  a social  club  in 
New  York.” 

There  is  a story  to  the  effect  that  a company  of 
men,  all  of  whom  are  six  feet  tall  or  taller,  have 
founded  a town  in  Montana,  called  Giantville. 
Lots  will  be  sold  to  no  one  under  six  feet  in 
height.  The  wives  must  be  at  least  five  feet  and 
eight  inches  in  stature.  It  is  su.spccted  that  the 
aim  of  the  founders  is  to  ultimately  monopolize 
the  industry  of  supplying  museums  and  circus 
side-shows  with  giants. 

A young  man  from  Ohio  recently  applied  to  a 
Congre.ssmaii  from  that  Slate  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  tlie  Con- 
gressman went  to  an  official  of  the  Post-office 
Department,  who  told  him  that  the  prospect  was 
not  very  good,  since  vacancies  do  not  occur  very 
often,  and  there  were  nearly  six  thousand  appli- 
cations on  file  from  Ohio  alone  for  places  in  the 
mail  service. 

“And  wh.Tt  do  those  positions  pay,  that  they 
should  be  ill  such  demand  ?”  the  Coiigressnian 
asked. 

“Eight  hundred  dollare  a ycaf  to  begin  with,” 
was  the  reply. 

A Boston  paper  seems  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
statement  that  it  “ was  very  characteristic  of  tlie 
literary  coterie  in  New  York  that  no  one  could  be 
found  at  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  convened 
to  hear  Dr.  Holmes’s  paper  upon  ‘Emerson  as  a 
Poet,’  who  could  confess  to  having  read  Emerson 
enough  to  talk  about  him.”  It  is  characteristic 
of  persons  of  literary  ta.stes  in  New  York  that 
they  do  not  volunteer  their  opinions  at  length 
with  so  sliglit  encoiinigement  as  that  which  suf- 
fices to  put  on  lap  the  literary  wisdom  of  certain 
Boston  coteries. 

The  people  of  Vera  Cruz  have  been  visited  by 
an  epidemic  of  catarrh,  which  is  attributed  by  the 
ignorant  to  the  building  of  railroads  thereabouts 
by  Yankees.  Railroads  are  educators  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  and  educated  persons  are  subject  to 
hay  fever.  It  is  probably  hay  fever  and  not  ca- 
tarrh that  ails  the  Mexicans. 


A romance  of  the  wilds  of  Florida  is  told  by  a 
Boston  paper.  Two  years  ago,  the  story  has  it, 
a newspaper  correspondent  attempted  to  explore 
the  jungle  in  which  is  a pit  called  “ De  Debit’s 
Tar  Kiln,”  from  which  sulphurous  vapors  rise. 
Everybody  in  the  ncighborliood  counted  him  as 
good  as  lost,  except  a pretty  Tallahassee  girl. 
Wlien  he  returned,  in  a very  bad  plight,  and  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  because  of  his  having 
inhaled  the  poisonous  gases,  the  negroes  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  for  they  believed  that  no  one  could 
come  back  from  the  place  without  the  permission 
of  “ de  ole  bad  man.”  The  Tallahassee  girl  cared 
for  him  till  he  was  able  to  start  for  his  home  in 
the  North,  and  a few  weeks  ago  he  went  back  to 
Florida  on  the  errand  which  properly  rounds  out 
the  romance. 


A Missouri  farmer  whose  house  was  insured 
against  damage  by  fire  or  lightning  has  sued  the 
insurance  company  to  recover  the  amount  of  the 
policy,  his  dwelling  having  been  destroyed  by  a re- 
cent cyclone.  It  is  held  in  his  behalf  that  the 
desirucUvc  force  in  the  cyclone  was  produced  by 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere.  Professor  Tice 
baa  lestined  that  electricity  is  the  prime  cause 
of  tornadoes,  and  that  the  wind  is  one  of  the 
results  of  that  cause.  He  claimed  that  some 
clouds  are  so  heavily  charged  with  electricity 
that  houses  are  lifted  from  the  ground  toward 
them.  The  other  side  is  inclined  to  make  merry 
over  the  farmer’s  claim  and  the  theories  of  his 
expert  witnesses. 


A Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Advertiser  endeavors  to  forecast  the  iininedialc 
results  of  the  beginning  of  work  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  wriU'S  that  theirs  will 
be  the  most  delicate  task  that  any  three  men  in 
Washington  will  have  to  do.  No  sooner  will  they 
begin  operations,  he  says,  than  an  organized  raid 
will  bo  made  upon  them.  “The  managing  poli- 
ticians on  both  sides,”  ho  further  writes,  “are  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  theirs  is 
the  inherent  right  to  provide  for  their  frienda 
that  they  arc  not  slow  to  urge  on  the  contempt- 
13  expressions  for  the  Cummi.ssioii’s  wmfe" 
Some  six  tiiousand  five  hundred  cl«i4aiariii^^ 

ingtou  will  1)0  affected  by  the » — , 

into  effect  in  Ic*s  than  three  months.  XhcwiM 
writer  snrs ; “ If  intelligently  new 

law  will  secure  thcas  changos  which  public  fufL 
ing  has  in  a measure  effected,  »iul 
tieut  the  drift  toward  better  things  1 
been  insensibly  growing  up  for%ib 
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THE  SUSSEX  SHEPHERD. 

On  page  S13  we  present  another  of  Mr.  Rein- 
hart’s adroimble  sketches  in  Sussex,  England, 
the  picture  of  a sheplierd  leading  his  flock 
homeward  over  the  Downs  through  a storm  of 
wind  and  rain.  “ The  lot  of  the  shepherd,”  says 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  “ Engli.'ih  rarmera,” 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  last  April,  “ is  more 
severe  than  that  of  other  laborers,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  out  every  day  in  the  year,  Suiuluys  included. 
When  the  winds  blow  on  the  Downs,  the  shep- 
herd makes  a screen  of  his  coat  by  haiigiug  it  on 
furze  bushes  or  on  the  sheep  wattles.  This  is 
his  shelter  for  the  day  when  the  southwest  rain- 
storms come  up  from  the  Channel.  It  is  not  very 
lonesome  on  the  Downs,  because  the  sliephcrds 
can  see  each  other  (unless  a fog  comes  up),  and 
often  can  talk  to  each  other.  On  a nice  day  in 
winter  it  is  pretty  lively  on  the  Downs.  That 
being  the  hunting  season,  there  arc  hundreds  of 
people  about  there  then,  and  ‘ lots  of  ladies’  on 
horseback.” 

“DISARMED!”* 

Bt  miss  BETHAM-EDWAItDS, 

Aptho*  or  “ Kitty,”  “ Exoiianor  no  RonnEKV,” 
“Holiiiavr  in  Eahtrbn  Fbanok,”  “Da.  Ja<x>b,” 
“Tub  Sri.VE8TBKs;  ob,  tub  Octo.vstb,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Bct  can  the  sun  ever  be  said  to  shine  on  a 
common  day  ? Just  as  the  heavens  are  tliioiiged 
with  dark  stars,  globe  upon  globe,  that  wander 
unperccived  amid  tlieir  shining  compeers,  so  im- 
man  events  are  in  part  hidden  from  ob.Horvatioii. 
We  see  and  take  account  of  what  is  conspicu- 
ous and  self-evident;  little  do  we  dveara  of  all 
that  is  going  on  around  u.s,  under  our  very  eyes 
even,  perhaps  far  nioie  momentous  to  ourselves 
personally,  but  unrecognized  and  unrecorded  for 
the  time  being  a.s  if  they  were  not. 

No  sooner  wore  the  .shutters  opened  and  the 
blinds  raised  in  Miss  Hermitage’s  house  than  all 
was  bustle  and  commotion.  A thousand  things 
had  to  be  done,  a dozen  plans  matured;  May  to 
be  spent  in  Paris,  June  in  London,  the  hot  months 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  in  tlic  Highlands, 
then  back  again  by  November  to  the  kindly  south 
coast. 

“But  mind.  Valerian,  not  to  the  same  house,” 
Miss  Hermitage  said.  “A  house, like  a Inisband, 
should  always  be  uken  on  trial.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  perfect  hou.ses  and  people  seem  when 
they  do  not  belong  to  us,  when  we  can  get  rid  of 
them  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  very  notion  of 
not  being  able  to  get  rid  of  a thing  makes  it 
odious.  no  houses  e.xeept  on  short  leases.” 

Arthtira  found  it  easy  to  be  light-hearted  amid 
the  distractions  of  a general  packing  up.  But 
what  if  she  could  have  heard  a certain  conversa- 
tion going  on  just  then  between  her  lover  and 
Mr.  Constantine  ? The  old  man  had  called  to 
take  leave  of  his  cousin,  and  catching  Valerian 
by  the  button,  carried  him  off  to  his  lodgings. 

“ Give  me  five  minutes,  or  a quarter  of  an  hour 
at  most,  my  dear  Valerian,”  he  said,  comfortably 
settling  down  for  a leisurely  talk.  “ Von  are 
rich  in  time,  a millionaire,  indeed,  but  I am  a 
pauper,  my  few  wretched  coins,  counted  out  ev- 
ery day,  fast  dwindling.” 

“An  hour  if  you  plea.so,  sir,”  V.'ileriaii  said,  in 
his  airiest,  pleasante.st  manner.  Bu.sy  as  he  was 
all  day,  he  always  found  time  to  be  pleasant. 

“You  arc  a very  agreeable  person ; you  ought 
to  succeed,  as  the  jthrase  goes,”  began  Mr.  Con- 
stantine, perusing  the  other’s  physiognomy  with 
uncommon  attention.  “But  now  tell  me,  my 
good  Valerian — I am  interested  in  you,  a.s  I am 
bound  to  be,  of  course — tell  me  your  own  notion 
of  success.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your- 
self? What  have  you  thought  of  as  a career? 
For  of  course  you  must  not  sitend  the  best  part  of 
vour  life  in  simply  making  yourself  agreeable.” 

Valerian  laughed  his  little  hard,  worldly  laugh. 
“I  ought  to  plume  myself  in  being  able  to  do 
that,”  he  said,  sarcastically.  “ It  is  at  least  a 
livelihood.” 

“ You  have  caught  the  family  trick  of  jesting 
with  serious  things,  I see.  But  listen  to  me.  If, 
«s  I take  it,  you  have  good  parts,  and  if,  as  I am 
willing  to  believe,  you  have  feelings  to  match, 
then,  my  dear  Valerian,  you  need  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  being  a finished  nobody.” 

Valerian  laughed  once  more. 

“ It  is  not  every  nolwdy  who  can  be  finished,  so 
j pay  you  a compliment  after  all.  But  now  ju.st 
think  how  much  better  yon  might  do.  As  far  a.s 
possibilities  go,  you  arc  the  luckiest  person  in  the 
world.” 

“ Possibilities  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a ca- 
reer either,”  Valerian  made  light  and  biting  an- 
swer. 

“ Ah ! you  are  far  from  divining  my  purport. 
What,  then,  is  not  within  your  reach  if  Stephana 
consents  to  marry  you  ? All  things  arc  possible 
where  a generous  woman  is  concerned.” 

Valerian  sat  still,  flushed,  dazed,  unable  to 
open  his  lips. 

“ We  are  alone.  I am  an  old  roan,  and  her 
kinsman  as  well  as  yours.  I may  speak  openly 
to  you,”  continued  Mr.  Constantine.  “ And  I tell 
you  I dare  aver  that  Stephana  would  marry  you, 
out  of  pure  generosity,  maybe,  but  of  a kind  not 
to  be  spurned.” 

Valerian  remained  dumb. 

“The  fact  is,  my  dear  Valerian,  Stephana  is 
noble  to  a degree  that  may  be  called  Quixotic. 
The  very  reason  that  might  prevent  anotlier  wo- 
man from  giving  yon  her  hand  would  induce 
Stephana  to  proffer  hers.  You  must  understand 

Still  Valerian’s  pale  lips  found  no  words. 

“Stephana  would  of  her  own  accord  and  in  i 
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her  own  person  atone  to  you  for  the  wrong  done 
you  by  one  also  of  our  kith  and  kin.  But  before 
going  any  further  let  me  remind  you  of  an  im- 
porUuit  jmint.  This  sweet,  lovely  Stephana  has 
a propensity  which  may  iiave  escaped  your  no- 
tice. She  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  people’s 
‘souls.’  If  you  have  not  a soul,  I fear  she  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you.” 

“What  is  a soul  ?”  asked  Valerian,  half  in  jest, 
half  serious. 

“ You  may  well  ask  what,”  said  the  old  man. 
“But  Stephana  knows.  Stephana  is  not  to  be 
deceived.  Now  I am  quite  sure  she  is  prepared 
to  marry  you.  But  I am  etpially  sure  of  another 
thing;  you  must  satisfy  her  e.xactions  on  monil 
and  .siiiritual  points.  1 am  in  eanie.st.  Valerian. 
This  noble  ereature  has  nothing  in  common  with 
certain  others  of  onr  name,  but  name.  The  world 
for  her  is  no  meix'  fair,  no  raree-.show  got  up  for 
sensual  gratiticalioii,  but  a serious  place — a place 
in  which  our  business  is  to  do,  and  not  look  vacant- 
ly on.  As  the  steward  of  Stephana’s  fortunes, 
your  work  would  lie  in  wholly  now  lines.” 

“Pardon  me,  I ask  with  all  respect,”  Valerian 
said,  still  unmanmal,  and  oven  agitated,  “ but  will 
you  tell  me  if  Stepbuna  ha.s  aulborized  yon  to 
speak  to  me  on  this  siibjeet?” 

“She  has,”  replied  Mr.  Constantine.  “One 
word  more,  however,  about  tins  said  busines.s  of 
the  soul.  It  is  the  most  w.’iglity,  after  all,  for 
everything  hangs  on  it.  Stephana’s  fortune  and 
future  are  wedded  to  the  public  good.  Would 
yon  be  ready  to  aid  and  upliold  her?  to  syini>a- 
thize  with  her  pldlnnthropic  .seheincs,  and  not  to 
rail  at  them?  You  must  know,  my  good  Vale- 
rian, that  doing  good,  a.s  the  plirase  goes,  is  a 
.serious  matter  nowa<hiys.  The  Holy  Elizjibetlis 
ainl  Vincent  de  Ihnils  are  out  of  date,  outlandish 
as  the  elothes  they  wore,  obsfdete  a.s  the  s]iceeli 
tliey  used.  What  alone  can  hell)  the  world  now 
is  a niagnauinious  public  spirit,  a new  and  more 
righteous  law,  not  baskets  of  V)roken  bread  for 
the  poor  and  spirals  for  the  old.” 

He  looked  iiiipii>iloriallv  at  his  companion,  and 
added,  langhiiig  iigblly ; “ You  know  soinetliing  of 
myeareer — noirrei)ioacliable  one  in  the  matter  of 
domestic  relations,  no  e.xemplary  one  in  mattiu-s 
of  tinance.  But  mark  me,  Valerian,  from  lirst  to 
last  I have  steadfastly  kept  my  post  in  the  van- 
guard of  progn'ssive  opinion,  ami  Lil)enilism,  like 
eliarity,  covereth  a multitmle  of  sins.  I wa.s  a 
spentUhrift  at  your  age,  a sad  wild  fellow  tin),  but 
I have  helped  to  amend  more  than  one  bad  law, 
to  frame  more  tlian  f)iie  just  one.  Tlie  world 
owes  more  to  me.  the  sinner,  than  to  many  a con- 
gregation of  saints.” 

“That  niav  well  lie,  sii,”  Valerian  said, laughing. 

“ Hearken,  my  d.  ar  Valerian,  Let  not  the  be- 
lief in  wliat  I call  twopenny-halfpenny  morality 
be  your  stmnijling-bloek.  -Miml,  I am  not  jeering 
at  the  bread-and-l>mier  virtues.  A man  is  bound 
to  pos.'icss  tliein,  just  a.s  be  is  bound  to  have  his 
linen  waslie<l  and  bis  beard  trimiiiod  ; be  is  a 
reproluite  wiibout.  But  never  tliink  that  you  will 
save  your  soul  (another  phrase  for  fiilHlling  your 
(iutv)  bv  l)eing  vA’liat  is  called  an  indulgent  liiis- 
ban'd,  a' kind  father,  ami  so  forth.  Pshaw  ! The 
epiuiplis  make  me  siek,  for,  I ask  you  now,  is  it 
any  credit  to  a man  to  be  kind  to  bis  own  wife, 
good  to  his  own  children?  Were  he  otherwise 
he  must  stand  lower  than  the  brutes;  biit  write 
wliat  eulogi(^s  you  |)Iease  on  the  tomli  of  him 
who  has  befriended  the  abandoned  wife  and  tlie 
widow,  w ho  has  fathered  the  orphan,  adopted  tlie 
friendless.” 

“Tlie  fact  is,”  Valerian  made  answer,  “so  lit- 
tle virtue  has  hitherto  shone  in  the  world  that 
we  have  had  to  make  the  most  of  it.” 

“Aptly  said.  Now  note  for  a moment  the  ab- 
jcctnc.ss  of  Iminan  ideals,  w hen  we  glorify  wliat 
we  are  pleased  to  call  maternal  devotion.  Why, 
the  slie-atdmals  will  give  iq)  tln  ir  lives  for  tlieir 
young.  Is  It  womun  to  be  praised  for  wliat  is  no 
virtue  among  the  brutes  y .■Vnd  tlii.s  same  lieau- 
tiful  maternal  devotion,  forsooth  ! Do  you  sup- 
pose tliere  wa.s  none  of  it  among  the  fair-liaired 
iSoutlierners  who,  willi  babes  at  tlieir  own  lu  easts, 
cotild  see  black  suekliligs  daily  torn  awav  from 
their  motliers?  Were  the  Koman  matrons  de- 
void of  inatermil  devotion,  tliiiik  you,  while  tliey 
could  amuse  tbeniselves  with  torturing  tlieir 
slaves?  The  fact  is,  wc  are  still  in  an  age  of  ru- 
dimentary virtue.  The  higher  is  yet  to  be  .ae- 
qnired,  and  then  an  epitaph  will  have  some 
meaning.” 

Again  his  eyes  wandered  to  Valerian. 

“I  really  do  not  know  if  I am  merely  heark- 
ened to  out  of  pure  amiability  and  politeness,  or 
if  yon  are  of  this  way  of  thinking.” 

“To  tell  you  the  plain  tnilh,”  Valerian  an- 
swered, promptly,  “I  have  been  so  mueh  occu- 
pied in  amusing  Christina  that  1 have  had  no  | 
time  to  think  of  other  things.” 

“ Poor  Christina ! Who  will  ninu.>ie  her  in  an- 
other world,  I wonder?  But  the  inelination,  my 
dcjir  fellow — what  about  the  iiiclimitioii  ?” 

“I  will  not  play  the  hypocrite,  sir.  I have  tid- 
mini.stered  the  funds  intriisied  to  me  by  my 
cousin  for  charitable  purposes  to  the  best  of  my 
abilitie.s,  and  there  the  matter  has  ended.  It  is 
little  of  heart  or  conscience  that  I have  put  into 
the  business.” 

“That  is  candidly  spoken.  But  now,  siipi)o.s- 
ing  Stephana  marrie.s  you,  are  you  prepared  to  put 
heart  and  conscicnec,  not  into  giving  away  mon- 
ey— charit}',  so  called— but  into  the  larger,  wider 
interests  of  life?  Between  our.selves,  Stephana 
has  set  her  mind  on  seeing  yon  in  Parliament.” 

Valerian  started  and  again  flushed. 

“Y'ou  may  well  be  surprised.  But  it  is  not 
impossible.  If  I live  it  is  not  impbs.sible,  that  is 
to  say.  You  know  that  I was  manyycar.s  in  Par- 
liament myself.  Had  I had  a son,  a nephew,  a 
grandson,  a great-nephew,  handy  last  year  on  the 
occasion  of  the  election,  the  thing  would  have 
been  accomplished.  Such  an  opportunity  may 
occur  again.” 

“ You  are  very  kind,”  Valerian  said,  utterly 
discomfited  and  embarrassed. 


“There  you  are,  swearing  by  the  twopenny- 
halfpenny  virtues,  the  bread-and-butter  morali- 
ties, again.  Do  not  think  so  meanly  of  Stephana 
and  myself  as  to  supiiose  that  we  should  put  a 
weighty  responsibility  upon  your  shoulders  out 
of  mere  kindness,  a wish  to  be  agreeable.  No,  V a- 
lerian,  I speak  once  for  all  plainly  to  you.  Take 
in  my  meaning.  We  want  an  exponent,  a mouth- 
piece. We  want  an  heir  of  our  convictions.  For 
if  I can  not  leave  you  an  obolus  (I  shall  have  just 
one  left  to  pay  the  dark  ferryman’s  fare),  I can 
at  lea.st  bequeath  you  something  not  to  be  bought 
with  money.  You  would  wine  before  the  world 
as  the  inheritor  of  my  political  and  social  opiii- 

“ I am  most  deeply  beholden  to  you — to  Ste- 
phana no  less,”  began  Valerian,  falteringly. 
“ But—” 

“ But  you  are  taken  by  surprise.  You  want  to 
be  left  to  yourself  awhile.  Wc  iptito  understand 
that,”  replied  Mr.  Constantine,  kindly.  “ Nor  can 
Stephana  be  pres.scd  either.  She  hogged  me  to 
add  that.  You  inu.‘>t  say  nothing  to  her  till  she 
herself  opens  the  subject.” 

Valerian  brealliiHl  more  freely. 

“Should  I write  to  her?”  he  asked. 

“ By  no  means.  I was  only  to  clear  the  way, 
as  it  were,  for  future  negfitiations,”  said  Mr.  Con- 
stantine. “ Sity  nothing,  do  nothing,  till  she  lirst 
gives  a sign.” 

“And  when  will  that  be,  sir?”  asked  Valerian, 
still  pale  and  anxious. 

“ Perliajis  to-morrow,  jx'i  baps  a year  hence. 
Who  can  answer  for  u woiiiun?”  laughed  Mr. 
Constantine. 

“ We  are  not  likely  to  meet  just  yet,”  Valerian 
said,  with  .sudden  alacrity.  “I  am  to  carry  off 
our  cousin  to  Paris  tomorrow.” 

“To  Paris  ! And  what  on  earth  has  Christina 
to  do  in  Paris?  Buy  new  ball  dicsses  and  new 
bonnets  to  carry  with  her  to  Perse[ilione’8  king- 
dom ? Has  she  thought  of  the  small  uiuount  of 
luggage  permitted  us  on  tliat  journey  ? But  nev- 
er iiiind.  Give  her  my  love.  Valerian — rny  best 
love.  She  ha.s  just  sent  me  a ilozeii  of  Madeira." 

“And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  sir?” 

“What  should  an  oeioueiiarian  do  hut  sit  in 
the  sun,  and  get  a neighbor  to  listen  to  bis  bab- 
blings? Good-by,  my  dear  fellow.  Bring  Cliri.s- 
tiiia  and  her  new  bonnets  safe  baek  from  I’aris.” 

Wliat  could  Valerian  do  but  feel  ready  to  <Mirsc 
alike  bis  good  and  evil  fortune?  The  evil,  in- 
deed, Seemed  more  bearable  than  the  good  just 
then.  To  endure  jioverty,  insii;nilieaiioe,  nay, 
ignominy,  by  .Aitbura’s  side  would  be  easy;  but 
to  give  up  Artlima’s  love  for  the  cold  splendor 
of  Stcplianu's  fiiendsbip  was  impossible.  He 
would  write  to  lier  at  once,  tliank  her  for  her 
magnanimity,  and  reveal  the  ti  iitli. 

Theie  was  iiotliing  else,  indeed,  to  do,  ,‘stepha- 
na  should  receive  a letter  ex|)lainin!r  everything 
that  very  tfii  v.  Having  come  to  a eoiielusion  w itb- 
oiit  immediately  acting  ujioti  it,  ^’alerial^.s  mind, 
as  often  liappeiis,  now  went  tliroiigli  a series  of 
iiuleeisions  tliai  finally  landed  liiiii  on  one  of  a 
directly  opfiosite  nature. 

To  write  to  Stepliami  was  the  only  straiL'litfor- 
waid,  manly,  inevitable  course.  Sj  said  ^'alerian 
at  llio  outset,  yet,  beetiuse  he  did  not  fortbwitli 
sit  down  to  do  it,  one  sophistry  after  another 
imule  itself  heard  on  the  other  side.  He  must 
write  warily.  Stejdiana  must  not  know  of  the 
trap  into  wiiicli  Christina  had  fallen.  Such  a dis- 
closure would  prove  fatiil  to  .Vrtliura’s  pros|.eets 
as  well  as  liis  own.  Some  oilier  justifieatorv  jilea 
must  be  put  forward.  But  wliat  plea?  A bint 
of  concealed  ronumeo,  a vague  indication  of  the 
reality?  No;  suspicion  would  niituially  fall  on 
Arthura,  and  by  little  .-iiid  little  the  whole  truth 
would  ooze  out.  To  wait,  to  temporize-,  to  trust 
to  happy  eliaiieo,  seemed  at  first  the  easiest  and 
soon  the  only  expedient,  even  practicable,  course. 

And,  after  all,  there  was  no  (piestion  of  love  on 
Stepliana’s  side.  That  lie  knew  right  well.  Ste- 
pliana's  nature  was  high-minded,  large-hearted 
generosity — nothing  more.  When  she  niiglit  fair- 
ly be  intrusted  with  Ids  story  sin-  would  very  like- 
ly feel  a sense  of  relief,  and  profess  herself  (piite 
ready  to  do  all  fur  Arthura's  lover  that  she  had 
proposed  to  do  for  a liusl>and.  Ami  finally,  rea- 
soned Viili  rian,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  and  all 
liazarded  by  pveeiiiitation.  He  had  fallen  into 
the  eoinmon  mistake  of  ineasuring  others  by  his 
own  standard,  failing  to  bike  into  aeeount  that 
lie  bad  here  to  do.  not  with  the  world,  but  w ith  a 
noble  woman.  How  should  he  know  that  trutli 
was  to  Stejdiana  as  the  very  air  she  breatlied,  the 
mere  suspicion  of  falsehood  or  make-believe  be- 
ing poison  to  her? 

Gradually,  therefore,  he  decided  to  put  away 
pre.sent  perplexities  wiili  the  eomfoi  table  thought 
of  eumproiiiise.  He  sliould  win  Stephana  over 

his  cause  by  tact  ami  fiersuasion,  and  thus  ob- 
tain at  last  all  the  a<lvantages  she  had  proffered, 
without  saerificing  Arthum.  He  should  become 
Ai  tliura's  husband  and  Stephami’s  heir. 

Nordid  it  seem  ineumbent  upon  him  to  imbo.«om 
himself  to  Arthura.  Why  disturb  her  mind  and 
make  her  unhappy  by  the  thought  that  she  was 
standing  between  him  and  his  fortunes  ? Time 
enough  to  tell  the  flattering  tale  when  she  should 
be  his  wife,  and  would  listen  playfully  ami  proud- 
ly. And  there  was  another  re-assuring  thought: 
Stephana  might  very  likely  change  her  mind  alto- 
gether. Valerian  filially  ended  his  cogitation  by 
willing  one  thing  and  wishing  another.  Arthura 
must,  should  be  his  wife.  None  the  less  Ste- 
phana should  give  him  a brilliant  position  in  tbe 
world. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Little  time  indeed  had  the  lovers  for  confi- 
dential talk  either  in  Paris  or  London.  Just  as 
the  choicest  cates  are  to  be  had  for  money,  so 
what  is  called  agreeable  society  becomes  a mat- 
ter of  the  purse.  We  are  perhaps  the  very  best 
company  in  the  world,  but  the  wise  and  the  wittv, 
our  compeers,  are  bribed  by  the  rich  inviter,  and 


we  sit  down  to  our  Barmecide’s  feast  aU. 
Alexander  visited  the  son  of  Sinope  in  l,i, 

It  IS  true ; but  iben  the  fame  of  Diogenes 
greater  than  that  of  Alexander.  Few  of  ns  S 
would  time  off  the  cynic’s  fjortion  of  beans  on! 
in  our  lives  if  we  were  sure  to  be  utlked  of  ev! 
after.  For  the  most  part  the  Diogeneses  are  J 
gotten,  and  well  for  ihose  who  have  wit  that  tW 
dull  never  find  it  out ! Were  the  man  of  in  J 
lectual  parts  and  spirit  appreciated  bv  the  mob 
Im  would  be  more  pestered  than  a Prime  Minis! 

Miss  Hermitage’s  comfortable  hotel  on  the 
Champs  Elysees  was  filled  from  inominir  till 
night  with  wcll-die.-se.l,  gav,  and  pleasant  rkiu 
ants.  Ever}-l)ody  was  seeing  everything,  and  of 
course  had  sometliiiig  to  say.  It  were  hard  in- 
deetl  had  they  not,  considering  tliai  amusement 
was  the  busiiies.s  of  life.  For  what  Miss  Her 
milage  was  doing  so  deliberately  and  with  such 
de.sperate  resolve  tlie  rest  wert-’doing  as  a mat- 
Ut  of  course.  Why  moralize?  Is  not  half  the 
world  occupied  in  amusing  the  other  half?  L it 
not  in  llie  natural  order  of  things  that  we  should 
lazily  enjoy  whilst  others  toil  and  moil?  flit 
ought  not  to  lie  so,  then  wliy  is  it  so?  Let  the 
moralist  answer. 

“ I do  think  Paris  <|uite  perfection,”  Miss  Her- 
mitage said.  “No  dingy  little  streets;  no  rags 
and  poverty  at  every  comer.  All  .spick  and 
span,  brand-new,  and  hand.some.  And  what  a 

comfort  tliiit  the  woc-bcgoiic-looking  people  keep 

out  of  sight !” 

Herein  was  she  not  following  the  example  of 
her  neighltors  also?  Let  the  .stark  face  of  mis 
cry  hide  itself,  let  want  not  make  moan  in  our 
hearing,  do  we  not  all  say?  What  have  we  to 
tlo  with  |)ain  and  sorrow  not  onr  own?  Away 
with  them  ! Let  us  turn  the  eurner  and  look  in 
anotlier  direction.  Yet  metiiinks  we  can  not  al- 
ways shut  out  the.se  un.siglitly  phantoms  that  cross 
us  in  the  common  paths.  Who  has  not  seen, 
without  being  able  to  forget,  some  tear-.suiued, 
aiigiiisli-strieken  face  in  the  crowd,  some  wan 
spectre,  hardly  man  or  woman  any  longer  for 
the  wastiiigs  of  .some  hunger  or  disea.se?  Who 
ha.s  not  encountered  at  .some  time  or  other  a pair 
of  liiinian  eye.s  fioiu  wliieti  hxiked  out  an  awful, 
an  utteralde  de.spair?  We  jostle  elisjws  and 
pa.ss  by.  hut  the  look  haunts  us  for  day.s,  and  will 
not  vaiiisli  altogether.  Did  some  angel  of  pity 
meet  these  uiiha|)py  ones  ere  it  was  too  late, or  did 
the  gulf  of  misery  swallow  then)  up?  Wcsliall 
never  kiuiw. 

“ Mind,  Valerian,”  Miss  Hermitage  would  oft- 
en say  to  her  steward,  “no  iiiggardliiioss  to  the 
p<K>r.  There  are  more  sham  beggars  than  true 
ones,  I have  no  doubt.  That  is  not  your  concern. 
In  relieving  all  I relievo  my  conscience." 

This  ea.sy- going  philanthropy,  as  she  called 
it,  settleil  nneomfortahle  sclf-quesiioiiings;  but 
w hilst  Valerian  was  liiddeii  to  lavish  money  on 
the  .suffering  and  the  needy,  he  was  also  onjuined 
to  keep  them  our  of  her  sight. 

“ It  is  all  very  well  for  pwr  {>eoplc  to  sympa- 
thize with  one  another,”  she  said.  “They  have 
nothing  else  but  g-xjd  wishes  to  give.  Why 
should  I allow  my  feeling.s  to  he  harrowed  up 
when  I can  give  a guinea  in.stead?  It  is  iimch 
more  to  tlie  purjxtsc  than  floods  of  tears, lam 

What,  therefore,  with  bringing  light-hearted, 
ju-o.'perous  guests  to  Mi.ss  Hennit.'tge’s  tlire-shold 
ami  keeping  tlie  dismal  away,  Vaieriaii  and  Ar- 
ihnra  had  not  a fraction  of  time  left  for  lore- 
making. Even  our  most  trustworthy  friends, 
those  who  are  as  the  apple  of  our  eye,  will  some- 
times fall  ill,  grow  low-spirited,  marry,  or  die- 
all  soe'ial  sins  of  tlie  first  magnitude  in  MLss 
Hermitage’s  eyes.  People  must  be  ailing  at 
times,  certainly;  must  have  troubles ; ramsl  pair 
off;  must  make  an  end.  But  they  were  bound 
to  perform  these  duties  amusingly,  or  at  lea.'t 
agreeably,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
otliers. 

“Poor  dear  Constantine,"  .«he  s.aid,  vegret- 
fnlly,  on  the  eve  of  (luitting  Paris.  “1  am  sorry, 
after  all,  that  wc  did  not  bring  him.  He  would 
have  greatly  enjoyed  himself.  But  at  his  ap 
wlio  can  tell  wliat  may  happen?  and  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  lie  niiglit  have  died 
in  the  house.  No.  We  mast  all  think  of  o'lr- 
selves  in  this  world.  Life  is  too  short  to  thmk 
of  other  people.” 

If  the  mazy  whirl  of  Paris  and  London  were 
aeceiifiible,  no  less  so  the  cool  retreat  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Thames  whither  MLss  Hermitage 
resorted  for  rustic  pleasures. 

“A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head”  it  wa.s,  from 
which  Valerian  was  hound  to  keep  away  tedious 
ness.  Miss  Hermitage  had  a passion  for  animals, 
hut  it  fared  the  same  with  them  as  with  human 
beings.  The  slow,  pensive  dog  must  not  be  to- 
erated. The  cat  less  given  to  purring  than  it 
ought  had  no  place  on  her  window-sill. 
the  cocks  and  hens  must  be  knowing,  anrt  tiie 
piL5  must  have  rxpri/,  She  had  rather  a 
fur  plain  homely  fanu-viird  creatur-es; 
minded  her  of  her  childhood.  But  good  pans 
she  would  have  at  any  price  in  Ixith 
beast;  and  as  wit  and  spirit  may  be  hired,  i 
bought,  what  could  Valerian  do  but  go  to 
proper  market?  Nevertheless,  he  nmst 
credited  with  the  inventiveness  of  SohriieaMd 
or  Huronn-al-Rasehid’s  court  .“’.® 

tioii,  indeed,  was  much  like  theirs,  and  it  is 
derful  to  reflect  how  most  people’s  wits  , 

sharpened  under  the  same  circumstances, 
by  the  sword  or  belaljoring  with  a bag  o 
unless  you  begin  to  be  entertaiiung 
minute ! . -Luniv 

Is  there  a dolt  who  would  not  stra.ghtw  ? 
sparkle  like  rare  Ben  Jonson  him.self  under 
threat?  And  perhaps  some  of  us  won 
risk  of  the  penalty  for  the  sake  of  be  p 
translated.  To  wake  up  and  find 
mous  were  a faint  emotion  cotnparM 
of  waking  up  and  finding  one  s self  a 
Iiaviu^  been  a dunderhead  for  years, 
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It  ia  easy  to  be  light-hearted  in  aumracr-time ; 
even  an  unquiet  conscience  may  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  rose-laden  breezes  aud  the  soft  stirring  of  green 
leaves  above  our  bare  licads,  and  Arthura  caught 
the  spirit  of  her  patroness’s  ('asile  of  Indolence. 
Valerian  managed  things  so  beautifully  that  there 
was  no  need  to  quairel  with  him  any  more.  Miss 
Hermitage  bad  cntertaiiiiueiit  enough  without. 
And  so  long  as  tliey  were  not  forced  to  quarrel, 
Arthura  could  do  without  love-making.  Valerian 
dared  not  be  more  than  courteous ; he  even  feign- 
ed little  flirtations  with  one  or  two  of  the  pretty 
girls  who  looked  as  if  they  had  walked  out  of 
Watteau’s  picture  on  to  Miss  Hermitage’s  lawn 
But  once  perhaps  in  a week  the  lovers  would  fiud 
time  for  a word. 

“I  have  got  a fortnight’s  holiday  for  you  ; you 
are  to  go  home  next  week,”  said  Valerian  one 
day  when  the  pair  were  absolutely  alone,  Miss 
Hermitage  and  Colette  drowsing,  as  was  their 
wont  after  lunch,  the  servants  amusing  them 
selves  with  hay-making  in  sight  of  the  house, 
hardly  a creature  within. 

Arthura’s  eyes  brimmed  over  with  tears  of  joy. 
A whole  fortnight,  and  so  soon ! It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  ti  ue. 

“ If  you  take  your  step-mother  and  the  chil- 
dren to  Margate,  may  I run  down  to  see  you  1”’ 
asked  the  radiant  lover. 

Beauty  is  doubly  beautiful  in  summer-time, 
when  dress  is  worn  for  grace,  and  not  for  a de- 
fense against  the  cold. 

Arihura’s  was  no  shy,  artless  loveliness,  look- 
ing its  best  in  innocent  wliite  muslin  and  blue 
waist  ribbon.  She  must  be  sumptuous  even  in 
summer-time,  and  lier  flue  eyes  and  rich  com- 
plexion were  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
now.  The  color  and  texture  of  her  dress,  wine- 
red,  soft,  with  creamy  ground,  liad  metamorphosed 
her  into  a gorgeous  flower.  If  the  giiTs  eyes 
became  moist  witli  joy,  Valeriau’s  beamed  with 
lover-like  pride  and  admiration. 

“You  beautiful  thiug !’’  he  said,  standing  back 
to  gaze  on  the  picture.  “ You  animated  Gladiola ! 
Where  do  you  get  tliese  astounding  dresses  from  ? 
Yesterday  your  gown  was  tlie  color  of  a peony, 
to-day  silky  white  dashed  with  purple !” 

“ It  pleases  Miss  Hermitage  to  sec  me  fine  as  a 
peacock,”  Arthura  answered,  carelessly.  “ And 
1 have  a passion  for  gorgeous  colors  myself. 
They  put  me  in  spirits,  like  military  music.” 

“W’cll,  you  shall  never  be  out  of  spirits,” 
laughed  Valerian.  “ There  are  plenty  of  beauti- 
ful gowns  now  to  be  bad  for  nioiiuy.  Althougli,” 
he  added,  quite  iutoxicated  by  the  dazzling  appa- 
rition before  1dm,  “ you  would  look  just  as  well 
in  a brown  hollaud  pinafore  over  bombazine, 
which  is  what  you  will  have  to  wear  wbeu  we 
are  married.” 

“Dear  Valerian,”  she  said,  her  sportive  mood 
vanished,  all  the  pure,  fond,  girlish  devotion  of 
her  heart  for  once  on  her  Ups  and  in  her  eyes, 
“do  you  love  me?  Will  you  love  me  always  ?” 

The  woman's  question  answered  in  the  man’s 
way.  “ Always  ? As  if  it  could  be  otherwise  than 
always !”  and  he  raised  a fold  of  the  superb  gown 
to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  passionately.  Arthura, 
holding  him  off  at  arms’-length  by  the  hands, 
looked  into  his  eyes  as  if  to  read  his  very  soul. 

“Are  men  ever  constant?”  she  asked,  half  in 
sport,  half  in  earnest. 

“Wait  and  see,  Santa  Tbomasina,”  was  the 
confident  answer. 

It  was  a rare  moment  for  both.  They  seemed 
once  more  in  France,  free  to  love,  free  to  dream 
blissful  dreams,  to  be  happy.  There  was  such  a 
rapturousness  in  the  air,  rose-sceuted  air  wafting 
crimson  velvety  petals  upon  the  lovers  as  they 
stood  by  the  open  window,  such  a burden  of  love 
in  the  songs  of  the  little  lazy  birds,  such  deep  un- 
spoken contentment  in  the  hum  of  the  bees  and 
murmur  of  insects. 

And  the  voiceless  flower  world  ? Was  there  no 
joy,  no  .sympatliy'tliere  as  one  glowing  rose-leaf 
after  another  nestled  to  Arthura’s  Iwsotn,  like 
little  Loves  seeking  a home  ? It  seemed  as  if  it 
migiit  be  so  to  the  level’s,  neither  wiser  nor  more 
foolish  in  their  bliss  than  any  other  pair. 

Anyhow  an  hour  of  love  with  all  its  fair  prom- 
ises was  vouchsafed  to  this  sweet  trusting  Ar- 
tbura.  Had  ever  any  wuinan  more  ? 

[to  aa  ooMTiMoicu.] 


THE  WAR  ON  THE  CONGO. 

Two  of  a trade,  saith  the  proverb,  can  never 
agree.  When  the  two  are  explorers,  and  explor- 
ers of  the  same  region,  discord  is  inevitable. 
The  main  social  and  literary  use  of  exploring  a 
country  is  tliat  you  may  thereafter  tell  any  sto- 
ries about  it  which  occur  to  you  as  interesting  and 
plausible  without  being  challenged.  “He  that 
is  first  in  his  own  cause  seeineih  just,  but  his 
neighbor  cometh  and  searcbetb  him.”  And  so 
when  Mr.  Staslky  and  M.  Dk  Brazza  gave  din- 
ners last  year  for  the  purjxise  of  disparaging  each 
other’s  exploits  in  exploration,  it  did  not  seem 
that  there  was  much  more  at  stake  than  their 
professional  jealousies  and  vanities. 

M.  Dk  Brazza,  according  to  the  account  of -Mr 
Stanley,  which  seems  to  have  been  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  is  a lively  commercial  traveller,  of  Por- 
tuguese or  some  other  variety  of  “Dago”  ex- 
traction, who  devoted  himself  to  discovering — un 
der  tlie  auspices  of  a Belgian  company,  which  in 
turn  was  under  some  sort  of  balf-avow^  French 
protectorate — countries  which  Mr.  Stanley  had 
mrea^  thoroughly  discovered,  and  tli  rough  which 
Mr.  Stanley’s  backers  were  construcling  pvac- 
Ucable  roads  and  waterways.  More  tlian  that, 
M.  De  Biuzza  returned,  Viringing  what  he  de- 
clared to  he  commercial  concessions  of  an  exclu- 
Mve  kind  from  potentates  of  all  shades  from  am- 
ber to  umber,  who  bad  already  given  the  like 
Mneessions  to  Mr.  STaiiiJtY,and  who,  still  aooord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Stanley,  would  have  refused  to  re- 
Mwe  M.  Dk  Braku  at  all,  even  if  they  had  re- 
Atoioed  from  eating  him,  but  for  the  admiration 


and  respect  for  the  white  man  in  general  wrought 
in  their  dusky  Imsoras  by  the  walk  and  conversa- 
tion of  tlie  American  explorer. 

There  were  here,  evidently  enough,  all  the  ma- 
terials of  a personal  qiiari-el  whieli  would  have 
satisfied  even  Sir  Lucius  O’Tiigger,  and  it  can 
I not  be  said  that  tlie  opportunities  afforded  Mr. 
Stanley  and  M.  De  Brazza  for  reciprocal  defa- 
mation were  not  eagerly  embraced  when  they  re- 
tuiTicd  from  the  scene  of  their  lalmrs  to  the  scene 
of  tlieir  triumphs.  But  it  is  now  seen  that  there 
I is  something  much  more  serious  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs  on  the  Congo  than  a personal  quarrel  of 
explorers.  Since  tlie  beginning  explorations  have 
been  prosecuted  and  colonics  cstabli.slied  with  one 
view — that  of  the  extension  of  trade.  The  mer- 
chant, indeed,  is  often  himself  the  explorer.  The 
Arab  traders  were  the  pioneers  of  African  ex- 
ploration. And  when  the  explorer  is  an  adveii 
turer  or  a missionary,  the  trader  follows  closely 
in  his  wake.  The  struggle  for  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  is  simply  a sti-uggle  for  the  West  African 
market.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeuth  centu- 
ries, tlie  busiest  time  in  colonization  which  the 
world  lias  ever  seen,  following  as  it  did  the  ad- 
dition of  a new  world  to  the  world  then  extant, 
the  motives  of  acquisition  were  strictly  commer- 
cial. And  the  object  of  the  fateful  voyage  of 
CoLUMBi's  himself  was  what  would  now  be  called 
the  cheapening  of  freiglits  in  the  Indian  trade. 
The  race  that  ensued  between  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain  no  doubt  did  more  to  diffuse 
civilization  than  any  other  series  of  events  tliat 
ever  happened.  But  there  is  one  very  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  cxten.sion  of  trade  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  extension  of  trade  in 
the  nineteenth.  It  was  to  bring  “ peltries”  to 
England  and  spices  to  Holland  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  Spain  tliat  the  old  voyages  were  under- 
taken. These  things  were  “ bought,”  when  the 
natives  were  not  despoiled  of  them,  for  mere 
gewgaws  and  trinkets  which  did  not  represent 
a hundredth  part  of  tlie  labor  the  products  of 
which  were  exchanged  for  them.  In  our  lime 
the  main  impulse  to  commercial  rivalry  is  the 
necessity,  growing  yearly  more  imperative,  of 
finding  new  markets  for  European  pixaiucts 
which  the  improvement  of  tlie  means  and  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  keeps  always  at  the  peril- 
ous edge  of  “overproduction.”  This  necessity 
is  the  key  to  the  foreign  policy  of  all  European 
nations,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain.  Of 
course  the  “natives”  of  Africa  or  of  any  other 
continent  can  only  pay  with  what  they  have;  but 
it  remains  true  that  while  tlie  object  of  extending 
commerce  was  in  old  limes  to  obtain  superflu- 
ities, it  is  now  for  trade  that  is  vitally  nec^e.ssary, 
aud  this  fact  makes  national  rivalry,  even  if  it  is 
more  peaceful,  keener  than  it  used  to  be,  aud 
more  in  tlie  nature  of  a “ struggle”  for  life. 

The  West  African  trade  is  therefore  an  object 
of  great  and  grow  ing  importance.  It  will  be  seen 
by  one  of  the  sketch  maps  that  the  actual  com- 
munications of  Europe  witli  the  west  coast  are 
carried  on  by  three  lines  of  steamers,  two  English 
and  one  Portuguese.  The  direct  British  trade  with 
the  Portuguese  jwssessioiis  amounted  in  1881  to 
£229,177  exports  and  £136,267  imports,  the  for- 
mer chiefly  coal,  cotton  goods,  and  arms  and  am- 
munition, the  latter  chiefly  caoutchouc,  coffee,  and 
ivory.  The  British  steamers,  however,  of  which 
there  are  about  thirty  engaged  in  the  West  Af- 
rican trade,  derive  much  of  tlieir  profits  from  do- 
ing a coasting  bu.siiicss  along  the  African  conti- 
nent, touching  as  they  do  at  tliirty  or  forty  places. 
Tliere  are  really  no  European  possessions  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  except  those  of  Portugal, 
and  the  trade  of  otlier  nations  is  hampered  by  very 
oppressive  tariff  restrictions.  PotHigal,  liowever, 
is  scarcely  enterprising  or  powerful  enough  to  as- 
sert against  England  her  claims  to  the  trade  of 
tlie  interior,  which  is  in  tlie  way  to  be  opened 
along  the  route  made  practicable  by  Stanley. 

On  wbat  the  French  “ claims”  are  founded,  ex- 
cept on  the  weakness  of  Portugal,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out ; but  strength  has  never,  since  the 
famous  case  of  Wolf  v.  Lamb,  lacked  “claims” 
upon  desirable  objects  possessed  by  weakness. 
Dk  Brazza’s  rediswveries  of  Stanley’s  discoveries 
can  scarcely  be  pleaded,  nor  even  the  “conces- 
sions” which  De  Brazza  pretends  to  have  from 
native  chiefs  who  liad  already  given  to  Stanley 
whatever  they  had  to  “ concede.”  That  is  to  say, 
these  things  can  scarcely  be  pleaded  against  Eng- 
land. Against  Portugal,  and  still  more  against 
the  native  kings  themselves,  any  pretext  will  do 
that  is  backed  by  force  enough,  la  this  latter 
essential,  however,  M.  De  Brazza,  who  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  French  goverument,  ap- 
pears to  be  weak  also.  Ponta  Xegra,  where  M. 
De  Brazza  landed  in  April,  is  well  clear  of  the 
Portuguese  posse.ssions,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  a quarrel  between  his  expedition  and 
the  Portuguese  authorities.  But  M.  Dk  Brazza 
has  “annexed,”  ill  the  name  of  France,  African 
territory  having  a coast -line  of  three  hundred 
miles,  and  to  make  good  his  claim  to  it  he  has 
two  companies  of  Freiieli  troops,  one  from  Alge- 
ria and  one  from  Senegal,  and  both  therefore 
acclimatized.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sta.nley  has  been 
for  three  or  four  months  on  tlie  Congo,  superin- 
tending his  works,  and  without  doubt  “ organizing 
African  public  opinion”  against  De  Brazza’s  ex- 
pedition. The  organization  of  African  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  London  press,  while  disclaiming  for  England 
any  intention  of  taking  part  in  a war,  hints  that 
Bntish  sympathy  with  the  oppressed — that  no- 
ble quality  so  touchingly  exemplified  in  Ireland, 
Afghanistan,  Zululand,  and  the  Transvaal — will 
not  permit  the  oppressed  to  lose  any  chances  for 
lack  of  “ Winchester  rifles.”  The  St.  Janut's  Ga- 
zette throws  out  this  intimation  in  one  column, 
while  ill  the  next  it  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  “ British  Trade  with  West  Africa.”  Altogeth- 
er, wliat  with  Stanley,  Winclicster  rifles,  British 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  and  “ British  trade 
with  West  Africa,”  it  does  seem  that  in  under- 
taking to  subdue  a territory  of  three  hundred  miles 


frontage,  by  an  unknown  depth,  to  the  obedience 
of  theFrencIi  republic,  witli  a foroe  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  M.  Dk  Brazza  has  undertaken  one  of 
the  maddest  pi-ojccts  ever  conceived. 


ENGLISH  GOSSIP. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

A Case  of  Sliammiae.— Soothsaying  extraordinary.— 

All  Objection  to  Signing  Things.— A New  Use  for 

Photography.— UavUig  It  out — The  entrapped  Cu- 
rate. 

Of  all  the  queer  forms  of  shamming,  I have 
never  known  the  equal  of  that  adopted  by  a lady 
(presumably  a married  one)  in  tlie  neighboriiood 
of  Canterbury.  It  is  her  fancy  to  obtain  admis- 
sion at  various  workhouses  upon  the  plea  of  be- 
ing in  an  interesting  condition,  and  the  ease  an 
urgent  one.  Nurses  sit  up  with  her  all  night, 
doctors  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  she  re- 
ceives every  attention.  In  the  morning  she  is 
discovered  to  have  notliing  the  matter  with  her, 
and  with  many  apologies  for  her  mistake  she 
trots  away,  to  carry  out  the  same  perfonnance 
elsewhere.  It  is  only  under  such  exceptional  cir 
eunistanees,  as  she  is  probably  well  aware,  tliat 
she  can  be  sure  of  getting  so  much  attention. 
The  pauper  who  congratulated  himself  upon 
“ riding  in  his  carriage  at  last”  had  to  die  first 
before  the  compliment  could  be  paid  liiin ; but  this 
lady  has  found  out  for  hei-self  a mucli  better  way. 

An  individual  has  been  taken  up  for  damaging 
the  private  dwelling-house  of  tlie  Criniiiiul  Inves- 
tigation Department  of  the  Police — a “ high-hand- 
ed outrage  in  Utica”  indeed.  Of  course  he  was 
thought  to  be  insane,  but  the  doctor  who  exam- 
ined him  could  only  discover  that  “ lie  liad  been 
in  a state  of  pauperism  for  some  time,  and  was 
probably  laboring  under  delusion.”  But,  to  judge 
by  the  conduct  of  tlie  lady  above  mentioned,  you 
may  be  in  a slate  of  pauperism,  yet  only  be  the 
cause  of  delusions  to  other  people.  Indeed,  if 
science  had  not  thus  pronounced  it,  I slionild  have 
doubted  that  being  ever  so  poor  for  ever  so  long 
was  identical  with  lunacy.  Some  of  the  cleverest 
folks  I know  have  never  (by  their  own  account) 
liad  a shilling  to  spend  except  the  one  with  which 
their  parents  “cut  them  off”  in  their  will.  I 
wonder,  by-the-bye,  whether  that  proverbial  shil- 
ling is  ever  really  received ; and  if  so,  is  tlie  legacy 
duty  first  deducted  ? 

A jxior  woman  of  Wolverhampton  has  been 
consulting  a soothsayer  as  to  the  redressing  of 
cei-tain  wrongs.  Tlie  person  applied  to  at  once 
informed  her — nor  did  he  need  to  be  a conjurer 
to  do  it — tliat  the  individual  she  most  disliked 
in  the  world  was  her  mother-in-law.  “ Negotia 
tions  were  tlien  entered  into”  over  a pack  of 
cards,  by  which  it  was  agreed  tiiat  this  domestic 
enemy  should  be  “ paralyzed.”  There  is  a vul- 
gar piirase,  expressing  at  once  greed  and  enmity, 
“ I would  puncli  his  liead  for  twopence,”  but  for 
“paralyzing”  the  charge  was  naturally  higher: 
the  sootlisayer  demanded  two  aud  sixpence  for  it. 
The  woman  herself,  too,  had  to  provide  the  in- 
gredients for  the  “ charm” ; one  of  them,  “ some 
of  her  husband’s  hair,”  could  probably  be  easily 
enough  secured — she  had  only  to  get  up  a quar- 
rel and  “go  for”  a handful  of  it;  but  tlie  other, 
“ dragon’s  blood,”  seems,  in  the  absence  of  drag- 
ons, to  have  presented  a difficulty.  In  the  end 
the  whole  scheme  broke  down,  and  the  sooth- 
sayer, unable  to  “ paralyze”  the  arm  of  the  law, 
has  Lllen  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  But 
what  a state  of  intelligence  and  education  this 
incident  betrays  as  I’egiirds  Wolverhampton  ! 

It  is  well  known  tliat  .some  people  have  an  in- 
superable objection  to  signing  tlieir  wills.  So 
long  as  th-at  ceremony  is  postponed  they  ima- 
gine that  Fate  will  never  be  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  burry  them  from  this  state  of  existence  with 
pecuniary  affairs  “unsettled.”  There  are  even 
a few  persons — who  have  had,  perhaps,  some  un- 
fortunate experience  of  lawyers — who  can  nev- 
er be  got  to  sign  auytlUn^.  A lady  of  this  sort 
is  now,  witli  her  daughter,  m Liverpool  work- 
house.  She  has  a thousand  pounds  in  Chan- 
cery, and  ready  money  in  the  Preston  Bank,  but 
can’t  get  any  of  it  out,  because  she  knows  better, 
she  says,  than  to  put  her  name  to  anything. 
“ Raw  Haste”  may  be  “ half-sister  to  Delay,”  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  prudence  of  this  kind  may 
almost  be  said  to  verge  on  obstinacy.  I espe- 
cially pity  the  daughter,  who  but  for  the  extreme 
caution  of  this  old  lady’s  character  might  be 
“ moving  in  the  best  circles”  of  Liverpool,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  Birkenhead.  I wonder  what  the 
real  paupers  think  of  her? 

There  is  a famous  story  told  of  a gentleman 
who,  while  his  photograph  was  being  taken,  made 
such  horrible  faces  as  to  suggest  convulsions. 
“ If  I take  you  like  that,  sir,”  said  tlio  artist,  “ no 
human  being  will  recognize  you.”  “ That  is  ex- 
actly what  I want,”  replied  llio  customer.  “ I 
desire  to  send  a portrait  of  tliat  very  kind  to 
Jemima  Anne.  As  I am  I can  never  escape 
her,  but  as  the  victim  of  a railway  accident 
which  has  distorted  every  feature,  it  is  possible 
that  slie  will  break  off  the  ciigagemeut.”  A 
young  man  at  Hammersmith  has  been  applying 
this  anecdote  to  his  own  purposes — he  too  had 
suffered  (in  imagination)  from  a similar  catas- 
troplit — but  iLsed  it,  not  to  break  off  with  his 
fianc4e,  but  to  get  money  out  of  her.  She  found 
him  on  his  sofa,  with  bandaged  arms  and  legs ; 
an  individual  was  with  him  who  had  come  on  be- 
half of  the  railway  company  to  arrange  the  com- 
pensation for  damiiges,  and  who  agreed  to  give 
him  £60  next  week^.  “In  the  mean  time,  my 
darling,”  moaned  the  victim,  “ perhaps  you  will 
lend  MIC  voiir  money”  (she  was  a house-maid,  and 
had  £40  in  tlie  savings’  - bank)  “ till  Saturday, 
that  I may  complete  the  purchase  of  the  little 
home  that  is  awaiting  us.”  Under  these  false 
pretenses  she  did  so.  The  next  day  she  met  him 
in  the  street,  perfectly  ■well,  and  instead  of  con- 
gratulatmg  him  on  his  miraculous  recovery,  she, 
veiy  properly,  gave  him  into  custody. 
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Some  people  have  no  sense  of  the  proprieties. 
A man  died  in  the  London  Hospital  a short  time 
since,  and  liis  wife  declined  to  furnish  the  funds 
for  his  interment.  On  learning,  however,  tliat  his 
sister  had  done  so,  she  was  exceedingly  annoyed, 
and  went  “with  a few  friends”  to  the  funeral, 
with  the  intention  of  “ having  it  out  with  her.” 
Nor  did  she  falter  in  her  purpose.  Taki'  g ad- 
vantage of  tlie  lei.miix'  afforded  by  the  reading  of 
the  burial  service  in  the  chapel,  she  pulled  her 
sister-in-law’s  bonnet  off,  and  following  up  her 
advantage  when  they  gut  witliout-doora,  knocked 
lier  down  once  or  twice  upon  the  grave.  “ The 
interment,  however,”  says  the  repoi’t,  “ was  sub- 
sequently carried  out  without  interruption.”  One 
is  glad  to  hear  of  tiiut,  of  course ; but  if  in  the 
cemetery  in  question — tliat  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets— such  scenes  are  not  unusual,  it  must  cer- 
tainly add  a terror  to  the  melancholy  position  of 
chief  mourner  in  that  locality. 

The  story  of  “ the  entrapped  curate,”  who  had 
vowed  himself  to  a life  of  celibacy,  and  of  the 
young  lady  who  persuaded  him  to  kiss  her,  and 
got  an  instantaneous  photograph  taken  of  the  in- 
cident, is  not  a very  new  one.  If  that,  however, 
were  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  it  out  of  the 
newspapers,  wliat  sliould  we  have  left  to  read  ? 
My  objection  to  its  pi-esent  circulation  is  founded 
on  much  mure  solid  grounds.  There  was  not  the 
least  reason  why  the  young  lady  should  liave  made 
those  scientific  arrangements  under  her  own  roof 
for  the  execution  of  the  dozen  impressions  (cab- 
inet size)  which  she  offered  at  £20  apiece  to  the 
young  divine.  They  miglit  have  been  executed 
anywhere.  A pliotograph  of  the  curate  aud  one 
of  hei-self  would  liave  been  all  tliat  was  necessary. 
As  in  the  composition  of  the  celebrated  article  on 
Cliinese  Metaphysics,  the  artist  would  have  only 
had  to  “ combine  his  information.”  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  in  the  well-known  “ instantane- 
ous photograph”  of  the  stoat  and  the  rabbit  those 
animals  were  actually  taken  in  pursuit  and  flight  ? 

R.  Kemble,  of  London. 


CINNAMON  CULTURE  IN 
CEYLON. 

Cinnamon,  which  we  value  so  highly  at  the 
present  time  as  an  imporunt  spice,  claims  an 
antiquity  accorded  perliaps  to  but  few  other 
products  of  the  same  class,  for  cinnamon  was  in 
very  early  days  used,  as  it  is  now,  as  a flavoring 
agent.  In  the  Mosaic  writings,  as  well  as  in  sev- 
eral other  books  of  the  Bible,  cinnamon  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  often  in  conjunction  with  cas- 
sia, and  later  on,  in  the  writings  of  Theophrastus, 
Herodotus,  Dioscoridils,  Pli.sy,  and  otliers,  refer- 
ences  to  this  spice  occur.  From  what  has  been 
said  by  early  writers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  cinnamon  was  held  in  high  repute,  and  was 
counted  amongst  the  most  costly  of  aromatic  sub- 
stances. 

Regarding  the  countries  producing  cinnamon 
in  the  early  ages,  we  find  no  record  that  it  was 
ever  obtained  from  Ceylon,  the  country  where  it 
is  now  most  extensively  cultivated.  Sir  Emmer- 
BON  Tknnent  says,  “ In  the  pages  of  no  author, 
European  or  Asiatic,  from  tlie  earliest  ages  to 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  there  the 
remotest  allusion  to  cinnamon  as  an  indigenous 
production,  or  even  as  an  article  of  commerce,  in 
Ceylon.” 

When  and  how  cinnamon  was  first  collected 
in  that  island  appears  to  be  entirely  unknown, 
thougli  it  is  supposed  the  Chinese  were  intimate- 
ly concerned  in  its  discovery.  The  earliest  rec- 
ords of  cinnamon  as  a Ceylon  product  date  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  Colonel  Yulk,  the  learn- 
ed author  of  the  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  attrib- 
utes the  first  mention  of  cinnamon  in  Ceylon  to 
an  Arab,  Kazwini  by  name,  about  a.d.  1276,  and 
next  by  John  of  Montecorvino, a missionary  friar, 
wiio  visited  India  about  1292  or  1293.  In  a let- 
ter contained  in  tlie  Mediccaii  Library  in  Florence 
this  missionary  describes  tlie  cinnamon-tree  as  of 
“ medium  bulk,  and  in  trunk,  bark,  and  foliage 
like  a laurel,  and  that  great  store  of  its  bark  is 
carried  forth  from  the  island,  which  is  near  by 
Malabar.” 

“ In  1536,”  says  the  learned  author  of  the  Phar- 
macograpliia,  “ cinnamon  tyas  cut  from  trees  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  forests  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon, 
the  bark  being  exacted  as  tribute  from  the  Sin- 
ghalese kings  by  the  Portuguese.  A peculiar 
caste  called  Chalias,  who  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated from  India  to  Ceylon  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  wlio  in  after-times  became  cinnamon 
peelers,  delivered  the  bark  to  the  Portuguese. 
The  cruel  oppression  of  these  Clialias  was  not 
mitigated  by  tlie  Dutch,  who  from  the  venr  1656 
were  virtually  masters  of  the  whole  sea-board, 
and  conceded  the  cinnamon  trade  to  tlieir  East 
India  Company  as  a profitable  monopoly,  which 
the  company  exercised  with  the  greatest  severity. 

“About  1770  De  Kokk  conceived  the  happy 
idea,  in  opjiosition  to  tlie  universal  prejudice  in 
favor  of  wild-growing  cinnamon,  of  attempting 
the  cultivation  of  tlie  tree.  Tliis  project  was 
carried  out  under  Governors  Fai.ck  and  Van  per 
Graff  with  extraordinary  success,  so  that  the 
Dutch  were  able,  independently  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kandy,  to  furnish  about  400,000  pounds  of 
cinnamon  annually,  tliereby  supplying  the  entire 
European  demand.  In  fact,  they  completely  ruled 
the  trade,  and  would  even  bum  the  cinnamou  in 
Holland  lest  its  unusual  abuudance  should  reduce 
the  price.” 

So  determined  were  the  Dutch  to  retain  the 
monopoly  in  the  produce  of  cinnamon  that  the 
plants  were  limit^  to  a certain  number,  and  all 
above  that  number  destroyed,  besides  wliich  large 
quantities  of  cinnamon,  after  having  been  pre- 
pared for  market,  were  frequently  thrown  into 
the  sea  or  burned.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1760,  an  enormous  quantity  of  dn- 
namon  was  wantonly  destroyed  near  the  Admi- 
ralty at  Amsterdam.  It  was  “valued  at  eight 
inlllioas  of  livres,  and  an  equal  quantl^  ms 
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lL\nPEK’S  WEEKIA^ 


AMONG  THE  MONGOLS. 

The  Mongol  of  to-day  is  in  many  respects  a 
separate  man,  timid,  yet  given  to  long,  lonelv 
journeys  over  pathless  deserts;  habitually  ab- 
stemious, yet  a drunkard;  a contraversialist,  yet 
superstitious ; a thief  by  instinct,  yet  law-abid- 
ing; rough,  brutal,  and  cruel — using  torture,  for 
example,  to  extort  evidence— yet  in  one  respect 
gentler  than  any  European.  Nothing  can  induce 
him  to  hurt  an  animal,  however  low  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  “ Nowhere,”  says  a recent  traveller, 
“ will  you  find  less  cruelty  than  in  Mongolia.  Not 
only  do  their  cattle  and  flocks  receive  expn'ssions 
of  sympatliy  in  suffering,  and  such  alleviation  of 
pain  as  their  owner  knows  how  to  give,  but  even 
the  meanest  creatures  (insects  and  reptiles  in- 
cluded) are  treated  with  consideration.  Crows 
perch  themselves  on  the  top  of  loaded  camels, 
and  deliberately  steal  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
vociferating  owners ; hawks  swoop  down  in  the 
market-place  at  Urga,  and  snatch  eatables  from 
the  hands  of  the  unwary,  who  simply  accuse  the 
thief  of  patricide,  and  pass  on.  My  bald-headed 
camel-driver  was  nearly  driven  to  distraction  one 
evening  by  a cloud  of  mosquitoes  whicli  kept  hover- 
ing over  and  alighting  on  his  shining  pate.  During 
the  night  there  came  a touch  of  frost,  and  when 
we  rose  in  the  morning  not  an  insect  was  on  the 
wing.  Looking  at  them  as  they  clung  benumbed 
to  the  sides  of  the  tent,  he  remarked,  ‘Tlie  mo.s- 
quitoes  are  frozen !’  and  then  added,  in  a tone  of 
sincere  sympathy,  the  Mongol  phtase  expressive 
of  pitv,  'HiHirhe  ! hoarhe  P There  was  no  .sar- 
casm or  hypocrisy  about  it."  Tliis  tenderness  is 
the  more  strange  because  the  Mongols  m tlieir 
few  cities  or  standing  camps  let  beggars  die  of 
cold  and  exposure,  though  tliey  never  display  the 
complete  callousness  of  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
eovewunient  in  Luma  Miao,  the  great  ent.-epot, 
punishes  liighw.'iy  robbery  with  violence  by  a sen- 
tence  of  death  from  starvation;  and  our  traveller 
saw  this  sentence  carried  out,  the  man  being 
placed  in  a cage  in  the  street,  with  Uis  head  out- 
Sde,  so  that  he  might  see  the  eating-shops,  and 
die  slowly  of  hunger  and  thirst  He  was  four 
Zs  dying  there  in  public.  The  Chinese  citizei^ 
found  this  interesting,  and  strolled  "P 
ing.  laughing  and  jesting,  to  see  the  unhappy 
wretch  suffer. 

H0RSF(')RT)’S  acid  phosphate 

tonic  for  over\vorked  men. 

dobilitv  and  dyspepsia  of  overworked  men,  with  sat- 
isfactory results.’’— 


from  dr.  sweet,  the  famous  and  world- 
renowned  bone.<etter. 

Da.  Tom  AS, -Dear  .9.r:  I have  use<l  yoi^  vnlnnhlc  Ve- 
netian Liuinient  iiynn^  c j 
past  five  e/  1 ,me  liaekn,  sprains, 

tricHi  for  tlie 

i!ftt?c  best  article  for  all  pains  tlesli  is  lien-  to. 
public  “»  P'®  ‘ ,,aSwK>T,  Nortli  Kingston,  R.  I. 

42  Mnrroy  Street,  New  \orlc.-[A(ir.j 


Tna  best  mgulator  of  the  digestive  o W 

Si.J 


dandruff 

A nf  C()coflinc,  and  it 

TOrlng  Extracts  aie  the  bc^st-lAdr.] 

Tiions*^  of  people  testify  to  the  merits  of  Piso’s 
Cure  for  Consumption.— [ A dv-l 


advertisements. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A”Snom'.frS 

m^^ofdniaiw^kinds,  and  cannot  lie  sold  in  competition 
witl^the  m^Ititade  of  low-test,  short-weight,  alum  or 
pliosphate  powders.  Sold  oiUff  tn  cans. 

RoTAi.  Baking  Pownra^o.,  100  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 

CAKLETOX’S  TREASURY  of  KXOH  J.EDOE 
• f ■CjlT.iK  OUST  as, .Visa  uook  kvkk  know.v.  The 
^yCS^lar<rest  disomnl.  Circulars  frw.  ^KenW, 
addrSf  Q-  ^V.  CARLBTON  & CO.,  Pnbllshers,  N.  Y . 

I,IJNDBORO’S  PERPrXIES, 

EDENIA  AND  MAKECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 


«01:J>  MKDAU  PARIS.  181W. 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOUTES 

ISaktr’t  Prtmimn  ChneolaH,  the  l>»t 
preporatlna  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam- 
ily UM.  — AiAer’f  Brtalfatt  Cbeort, 
from  which  the  rxeeie  of  oil  bee  been 
tomored.  easily  digeatod  andedinirebly 
adapted  for  inTolldi.  — Bederr’s  VmOla 
Chocolate,  ai  a drink  or  eaten  ta  con- 
fectionery li  a dellcloo*  article  i hlghl]| 
recommended  by  toariati.— Suin-’e 
AroMo,  inTaiuable  ae  a diet  for  chil- 
dren — Oermm  .‘hneel  Chocolate,  « 
moot  excellent  art  Ida  for  famillea- 
Sold  by  Oroeers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  efc  COet 
llorohcster,  Matte 


*'/  owe  my 
^esloralion 
lo  Heallh 
' ^ and  beauty 

dUTWURA 

REueoiES." 

'\  Tcctimonlal  of  a Ooa- 

TklSPIOlMtlNO  Humor...  Iliiniiliiillii!.  Jiriii.iions 
1^  It.  liing  T.Minr..s.  Sm.f.ih,,  S:.li  Ulioiini.  :.i„l  |„: 
fantilc  Hill 


only  inf.dlil)l.>  Illouil  Piiiillen.  ini.l  Skin'll, . 

Sold  cverjwinn-.  Pi  ice,  t utlciira,  fA)  cents;  Soao. 
2.%  reiita;  Resolvent,  fl.  • I. 

POTTEU  DsfO  ANU  ClIF.MIOAI.  Co.,  BoSTON,  XIabB. 

TfMKEH  SPRINfi  VEHICLES! 


SUPERIOR  FISHING  TACKLE. 


We  offer  a fine  3-)nint  FIv  Rod,  l.Vyard  Brass  Reel, 
inn-rt.  Linen  Line,  3 Klies,  3 Hooks  to  gut,  and  I.eadcr, 
coiiiplele,  hv  e.\iu>-ss,  for  IKI;  by  mail,  postimid, 
ta  ao.  Sample  flies  by  mail,  postpaid,  me.  each:  [ler 
dozen,  iH  on.  1 three-piercTlont  Rod,  1 Flout,  I I’.rass 
Reel.  100  ft.  Linen  Line,  dozen  Hooks,  1 Sinker, 
1 Out  Leader,  nil  for  ■pi  7s.  , . . 

Just  piihlistKHl,  the  largest  and  most  coninlete  ( iita- 
lo"ne  of  all  sporliinr-goods  ever  issued— ms  Ijiwn-'l  eii- 
nis,  B.ase-Ball,  Ariliery,  CYieket  Foot-Ball.  Fishing, 
Boating,  and  Ovmnasiuni  and  Pirenien's  Goods,  and 
nil  tlie  Intest  iibvelties.  2‘28  large  pages,  2000  il- 
Ilislrations,  on  flue  tinted  paper.  Price,  hy  mail,  2.5  rta. 
PECK  & SNV1>E1{,  1S6  to  I.SO  Nassau  St.,  X.  Y. 


SuMpeatterCo.,CiaciDniti,0 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Wo  have  Iransferred  oiir  YVflOI.ESAI.E  PAT- 
XEKN  OEPAUT3IKNT  n.  Mu.  J.  O.  CROTTV, 
Nob  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  mr-oint  and  responsihility. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  n-sponsible  for  any 
contracts  made  !)>  J.  G.  CRO  TTY  & CO.,  whether  for 
Haiipkb’8  Bazab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


Fnsicwt  ridinir  -fcia;:aLji|iT'  I »- 

itules  a.  easN  3 oue  i or. 

S<.n  aswdhtoo.V*...*^  *^TIie  >«i»riiiAii« 

Ifiiulkenand  Nimrlen  nceordinv  (<>  tlie  « *•!»  Lt 


inev  eiirrv.  r.oi  h i;i  .elaviUsl  to  rough  raiiiutry 
roads  and  fine  Irn.  sof  e tn-s.  Mauilfaetlired  and 
Bold  by  all  theleaeinu'CarriUB-.'  IIutlderHand  IX-blent. 

HENRY  TiMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

} iTii’ii::;  i'i.i?:  ABBon  buggy  co 

MOSAICS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY. 

The  Bible  ReconJ,  with  Illustrative  Poetic  and 
Prose  Selections  from  Stumlarvl  Literature. 
By  Marcius  Willson  and  Kobkrt  Pieri'o.vt 
Willson.  In  Two  Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$3  00.  

The  historical  connertion  of  ihc  successive  iiooks 
of  llie  Old  and  New  Te-l.iiucnts  is  pointed  out;  the 
circumstances  under  which  tliey  were  vvriiicu  arc 
desciihetl,  and  tlie  leading  characIcristicB  concisely 
designated  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  prevalent  orlhodo.xy 
and  willi  a fiilnese  comniciisiirale  wiili  llie  limits  of 
two  snug  volumes.  Tlie  prominent  feature  of  the 
work  is  tlie  inliodnctioii  of  iiiimeriiiis  well-selected 
extracts  from  modern  milhors,  esiiecially  Ihc  poets 
who  linve  penned  immortal  verse  iijaiii  tlie  great 
themes  which  distinguish  the  Jewish  and  Ohristian 
religious.— .V.  Tiuien. 

Published  by  HARPER  & ItKOTIIERS,  Xew  York. 

iii  fjsthl,  tn  ann  ftart  of  the 
of  the  price. 
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BMoiETstSaSaa 

SPANISH  YiSTAS, 


GEORGE  PARSONS  LATHROP. 

ILLISTUATED  BY  C.  S.  REIXHART. 
Square  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $3  oo. 

Spain  offers  itsolftothc  general  observer  and  loth* 
lom  ist  as  n fleld  scni  eely  more  explored  than  luljwai 
forty  or  fifty  years  ng.*.  • • • The  pictnres  which  1 
have  given  I have  endeavored  to  make  true  and  Wth- 
fill;  and.  If  I have  succeeded,  they  will  preseoi  the 
essential  characlcrislies  or.S,iaiD.  What  has thw  been 
the  olijpct  i>f  the  text  has  ceruiiily  been  attained  ia 
the  drawings  liy  Mr.  Roinharf.  Made  afler  sketches 
from  life,  tliey  ficqiiently  tell  more  than  laiignaKcan 
convey  ; their  graidiic  touch,  their  variety  and  humor, 
their  techuicnl  merit,  give  them  the  best  of  recoo- 
meudationg.— Front  the  Prefaee  by  the  Author. 

PnbHshed  by  nARPEU  k BK0THER.S,  Yew  Turk. 
tW~  SetU  bij  mail,  postarje  pre/taid,  to  anti  part  of  lit 
Untied  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Facntty. 

~ ~ ~ ~ A laxative  ami  refreshinj 

Fruit  lioziaise 
for  Consitipation, 

cerebral  coiigi-siion.  ic. 
Prei>nrcd  by  E (JRILLO.N, 
Sole  l‘ro(>rielor, 
Pliarmacien  ue  1"  t'lnsse 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 
27,  rue  Rambuleau,  Paha 
Sold  hy  ail  Dniggista 
TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
tltc  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritaiion.  


TAMAR, 

INDIEN' 

GRiLLON, 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoriaproinolos  Diyostion 


anJ'^vercoiiie.s  Flatiiloiicy,  Coiistipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhtea,  and 
FeverisJiness.  It  insures  liealth  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

“ Castoria  is  so  welt  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  suiyrrior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me  ” H.  A.  Abchek,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Bixwklyn,  N.  Y. 


MJhat  gives  our  Childnnt  rosy  cheeks, 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  tlu-m  sleep 
’TIs  Clast  orla 


Wlien  babies  fret  and  cry  hv  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kilLs  tlicir  worms, 

Bnt  Castoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation. 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion. 

Itiit  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  .Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castoria! 


CEWTAUR  LIWIIWENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Klieiima- 
ti.sin,  Sprain.s,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


PAVARA  PILLS. 

These  pills  do  not  purge,  but  they  assist  nature  to  perform  her  functions  in  a perfectly 
natural  manner,  w-lthmit  pain,  nausea,  or  any  ineonvcnicncK;  wliatover.  Piirv  ly  vc<r,  table 
perfectly  har:nl'-S3,  rTeliitlno  coated  (tastcL-ss),  and  the  only  SPKCIPIC  FOR  CONSTIFATIOn’ 
Recommended  by  Piiysiclans.  Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  for  60  cents  * 

Wholesale  Agent,  I Addr -ss  all  co.'mnun’catlons  to  the  T.  B'  Laboratrvrv 

C.N.CBirrasTON.UoFuJtoaSuN.Y.I  Bend  for  oircujar.  P.O.Box  991,  Wew  York  City. 


WAR  VOLUMES 

OP 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(.Vow  entirely  nut  of  print  and  the  plates  destroi/al  ) 

We  would  0.111  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  flics  of  Harjtcr's  Weekly  during  the  w »r  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  contoining  of 'U* 
illuBtrations  tliat  appeared  in  Harpers  H«Ry daring 

2 v'ois.  Price,  dellvere«I,  free  of  ex^ 
charges : Cloth,  $14;  Half  Turkey  Morocco, 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

aicDOWELL  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St..  Chlo«g^*j|; 

' The  only  relUblewatch 


T.J.UHEW.Jr.lV'’SSi.H.'’SV 

City  of  ST.  JOSEPH.  *,  iwA 

other  DEFAULTED  BONDS  purchased  at  Best 

Fcara,  A]>|>lea.  Orapes. 

Mes«n>.  Alden  & Bro. , of  SL  D)ui«.  font 

the  celebrated  Alden  Fmil  ' Lil,. tixT 

cliromos- /Vors,  Apples,Uraites,an<i  reaeldS^«  ^ 
inches.  They  send  them  by  moil 
ten  cents  In  postage  to  cover^x^s^IwMu^Kj 

’ Send  two  sc.  stamr""  j",)!.  "IVV ” 

set  of  six  “GILT  palettes. 

WHITING,  50  Naesxn  SL,  n.  »• 
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Tin  Best  Work  Of  its  Class, 

SAYS  THE  .V,  r.  TRIBUNE, 

Is  M'CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA 
OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

This  great  work  is  complete  in  Ten  Volutpes, 
with  2500  illustrations,  numerous  maps,  and 
30,000  sulijects. 


NOTICES. 

From  the  Rev.  Noau  Pobtkr,  T).Ii.,.Pre«ident  of  Tale 
College. 

I nm  very  favorably  imi>re88ed  with  the  thorongh- 
uess  of  the  work. 

From,  the  Rev.  Bishop  J.  P.  Hokst. 

It  embodies  the  best  that  Germany  has  produced, 
while  Us  range  of  topics  is  far  more  comprehensive 
tlian  lu  Herzog  or  any  book  of  the  encyclopaedic  class. 

The  most  important  and  compact  library  of  refer- 
ence in  the  English  laugnage  for  the  Biblical  stndeni. 
—Jewish  Messenger,  N.  Y. 

No  religions  library  can  pretend  to  being  complete 
without  this  noble  and  great  work.— Boston  Advertiser. 

There  is  probably  not  in  the  English  language  a 
cycloprcdia  of  religious  literature  which  can  compare 
with  this  in  breadth,  scope,  and  thoroiighuess  of  exe- 
ctilion.— Eronpriist,  N.  Y. 

The  most  valuable  single  work  accessible  to  the 
Bible  student— Examiner  and  ChronieU,  N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPnON  ONLY. 

Parties  wishing  to  examine  the  above  work, 
with  a view  to  purchasing,  can  have  an  agent 
cull  on  them  by  addressing 

harper  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 


, LADIES! 

X9eiifr<vPlUrnc«  tfr.Jy  ITair  Solvent  inn' 
fuancHtlp  ditiulHeB  8u{<rIjuouii  hair,  roof  a) 

<!t  t^evploj 


Cipopatru’s  I 


r partlculs] 


oE>s  the  UiiMt  to  pro^ior*  I 
tie  and  eertain*  S<tnd  S I 
" Wilcox  CnxMtcAL  I 
i..Pinlaflelrbla,l*s.  I 


HARPEB’S  weeic^[^ 


NEWITORE. 

Le  Boulillier  Bros., 

Of  23d  Street. 
BXsAOK  SZIiKS. 

The  Irest  and  most  reliable  in  the  market,  at  $1  00, 
$1  2.1.  $1  60,  and  *2  00.  ... 

black  satin  BHADANIES  — the  iiest 
value  ever  offered.  Present  prices,  S5c.  to  $160; 
former  prices,  .fl  60  to  ti  60. 

COI.OKED  SILK  ANI>  COLOKED 
SATIN  KHADANIES  al  $1  (H).  $1  2.6,  and  |1  60. 
These  arc  2.6  l>er  cent,  under  regular  prices. 

sun  NIK  It  SILKS  In  large  variety  at  greatly 
reduced  ligurc-s. 

VI N E A LL- AVOOL  donble-widtli  Dress  Goods 
at  speclully  low  prices. 

Pruiupt  and  careful  attciilloii  to  all 
mail  Order*.  SAmVLES  SENT. 

IT  WILL  PAV  VOL  TO  SHOP  B%' 
NIAIL. 

Please  note  the  address: 

Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

Of  23d  Street. 

»!&:»»  We«t  «3d  street, 

NEW  YORK. 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO.! 

Summer  Importation  of  Solid  Colored  Lisle 
Thread  Hosiery,  in  the  new  slmdes,  harmo- 
nizing with  dress  fabrics.  Opera  Silk,  Lisle, 
and  Real  Balbriggan  Hosiery  (Black  and 
Colored). 

Broadway  and  19th  St. 


i n Visiting  Cards, no2olike4or1S83,namfi on, 

All  and  lUustrated  Premium  List,  Irtc.  Warranted  best 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  ib  Co.,  Nassan,  N.Y. 

*(179  *1*6  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 

lOlA  Oatfltfree.  Address  Tana  A Co.,  Aneoata,  Maine. 


STREET. 

“ PSCHUTT " MEN  — PARISIAN  DUDES.  — [Ske  Page  HU-] 


HEAVY  REDUCTIONS 
In  Rich  Colored 
OROS  GRAIN  SILKS. 

I Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY 
A CO. 

I Are  now  offering  several  cases 
I of  Rich  Colored  Gros  Grain 
Silks,  newest  Spring  Colors, 
20  and  22  inches  wide,  at 
$1  25  and  $1  50  a yard. 

Corresponding  qualities  to 
the  above  cannot  be  purchased 
less  than  $1  76  and  $2  per 
yard. 

JAMES  McCREERY  A CO., 
Broadway,  comer  11th  St. 


Of 


And  Universal  Information  relntlng  to  all  Ages 
and  Nations.  Seventeenth  Edition,  containing 
the  History  of  the  World  to  the  Autumn  of 
1881.  By  Benjamin  Vi.ncent.  Revised  for 
American  Readers.  Large  8vo,  810  pages. 
Cloth,  jl6  00.  

“ The  Literary  World,"  of  Boston,  says : 

"In  any  Inferior  form  Haydn's  * Dictionary  of  Dates’ 
would  be  a very  vainnble  book  of  reference;  bnt  in 
its  seventeenth  edition,  and  as  revised  by  Mr.  George 
Cary  Eggleston  for  American  readers,  it  Is  simply  In- 
dlsjiens.uble.  It  makes  a closely  printed  Svo  of  nearly 
800  pages,  and  is  a cyclopsedia  of  information  hardly 
ncccssible  anywhere  else.  World  histories,  facts,  and 
statistics  are  given  in  compact  form,  witli  paiTiculur 
attention  to  chronological  details,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  information  is  collected  on  a great  variety 
of  topics  for  which  one  wonid  not  know  where  to 
turn.  Assassinations,  Baloons,  Clnlts,  Duels,  Earth- 
quakes, Fires,  Massacres.  Trials,  are  instances  of  wliat 
we  mean.  The  work  has  been  bronglit  down  to  ISSI, 
and  is  a marvel  of  coroprebeusion  and  condensation.” 


Pablished  by  HABPEB  * BROTHEBS,  New  York. 
laV  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


ment  of  the  subscription  departmeut  in  a publisinng 
house.  Address,  stating  experience,  ^ „ 

P.O.  Box  3241,  Philadelphia,  Px. 


tft  JlOn  pet  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  ^free. 
^3  10  waU  Address  Snasox  & Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


UEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CH^PEST  MEAT 
FLAVoniNG  S'i’OCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISUE.S,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  naiatablc  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digiation  and  debility,  “U 
a success  and  a boon  tor  which  nations  should 
feel  graiefn].”— See  "Medical  Press,” "Lancet,” 
••Bri'tisb  Medical  Joiirnai,”  Ac.  _ 

CAUTION.— tiemiine  only  with  the  fac-siinde  of 
B.aron  Li<d)igV  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Label.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  clieap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  TobeliadoCallStorekeeners.Qrocers, 
and  Ctieinists.  Sole  Agents  for  tlic  United  States 
(wholes.nle  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Fenchurcb 
Avenue,  I/ondon,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  bv  PARK  & TILFORD, 

SMITH  & V..\NDEKIiEEK,  ACKER,  MERKALL,  A 

CONDIT.  MoKKSSON  & ROBBINS,  H.  K.'  A F.  B. 

TUURBER  A CO.,  W.  U.  SCHIKFFELIN  A CO. 


DAKOTA. 

Qnick,  safe,  and  snre  investments  for  capitalists  or 
residents  in  Oriska,  Barnes  County,  Dakota.  A new 
town  on  Norlbern  I'acillc  Railroad,  at  crossing  of 
N.  \V.,  Iwciitv  miles  west  of  Dalryrople  Farm.  Splendid 
opening  for  Merclmiit?  in  every  line.  Mechanics  in  de- 
mand ; w ages  good.  Well-settled  countr)',  in  the  the  fa- 
mous iviieat  belt.  Correspondence  solicited.  Refer- 
ences: Batkb,  ItKKii,  A Cooi.KY,  New  York:  Hinr  A 
Lkatiiku  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago.  Address  PERKINS, 
ROBBINS,  A CO.,  Bankers,  Orlslta,  Dakota. 


HARPER’S  GUIDE 

TO 

EUROPE  MD  THE  EAST. 

Harper’s  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Europe 
and  the  East : being  a Guide  through  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  United  States,  and  Canada. 
By  W.  Pembroke  Fetriixik.  With  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Cities.  In  Three  Volumes.  Twenty- 
second  Year.  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book 
Form,  $3  00  per  vol.  The  volumes  sold 
separately. 

Vol.  I. — Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland. 

Vol.  II. — Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Sicily  and 
Malta,  Egypt,  the  Desert,  Syria  and  Palestine, 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  tlu  hefi  original  drawing  to  ilhuttrate  Alfukd  Dokitt’s 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  drawing  to  be  ^litable  for  ptibUcatioti  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  be  the  exclusive  work  of  an  American 
artist  not  over  twenti^-five  years  of  age — Mtssns.  Harper  & Bro- 
thers ojfer  an  award  <>/•  THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  n^wn 
the  hojwrablc  Hudekstan'ding  that  the  sfiecessful  com/ietitor  shall  use 
the  same  for  the  prosecution  of  art  study  in  one  or  more  of  the  best 
American  schools,  including  also  a sojourn  abtoad  of  at  least  six 
mmths  for  the  stiulg  of  the  old  masters.  The  award  will  be  paid 
in  such  installments  atui  at  such  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  cemven- 
iCTifP  of  the  recipient  for  the  purposes  specif  ed. 

The  dramngs  must  be  received  by  Messrs.  Harper  k Brothers 
not  later  than  Augiest  1,  1883,  addressed  " Art  Competition,  Har- 
per’s Ma<tazine,  Franklin  Sijuare,  New  York”;  ajid  each  mtist  be 
designatal  by  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  which  shendd  also  be 
giveit,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envelojw  aceonifmiying  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  opened 
until  the  restdt  of  the  comjwtition  shall  have  been  determined.  The 
name  of  the  sttrcessfnl  competitor  rrill  not  be  puhliely  annonmced 
until  the  publication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Gikpord,  N.A.  ;‘Mr.  F.  D.  Mii.let,  A.N.A.  ; and 
Mr.  Chari.es  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Su/)erintende7tt  of  the  Art  Jt>j>art- 
meni.  Harper  & Brothers,  icill  act  as  judges  of  tlw  eomfwtilion. 

ft  is  intended  to  engrave  the  success  fid  dra  icing  as  one  Jstge  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  of  I hcember,  1883 ; and  should  other  drawings 
submitted  be  fomid  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  he 
made,  as  folhnvs:  otie  page  Harper’s  Weekly,  #31  m);  one  page 
Harper's  Bazar,  #200;  one  page  Harper’s  Yocng  People,  #10o. 

If  the  jiulgesshoidd  deiiile  that  no  one  of  the  drawings  is  suitable, 
Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  reserve  the  rigid  to  extend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re  open  the  competition. 

Ttpo  Christmas  Hymns  by  Alfred  Domett  have  been  published. 
Thed  published  in  1837  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
art  irmted  to  compete,  and  a pritUed  copy  of  it  will  be  sttU  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


A Supplement,  presenting  a Double-page  View  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  Suspension-Bridge,  is  issued  gratuitously 
with  this  number  of  Harper’s  W eekly. 


PROSPECTS. 

The  campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomination  has 
begun  upon  the  Democratic  side  with  great  ardor. 
There  are  most  suggestive  assurances  of  the  extraor- 
dinary vigor  of  Mr,  Hendricks’s  health,  and  it  is  tele- 
graphed that  he  has  been  recently  able  to  stand  upon 
his  feet  for  two  hours.  Perhaps,  however,  that  mere- 
ly normal  posture  will  be  in  vain,  and  that  nothing 
less  than  ability  to  stand  upon  his  head  for  five  min- 
utes will  answer.  Mr.  McDonald,  also  of  Indiana, 
whose  “ claims”  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  public,  is 
declared  to  be  “running”  for  the  nomination.  Then 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Talmage  announced  that  Mr.  Tilden 
was  a candidate,  upon  which  the  New  York  Sun  re- 
marks, “To  put  it  quite  plainly,  Mr.  Talmage  lies,” 
and  the  Sun  quotes  Mr.  Tilden’s  letter  and  telegram 
declining  to  compete  for  the  nomination  in  1880  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  absolute  retirement  in  1884. 
Governor  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  has  been  tliought 
to  be  a new  man  of  great  promise  for  the  contest;  but 
many  of  the  Democratic  papers  in  the  State  unequivo- 
cally assert  that  he  has  insulted  his  party  and  need- 
lessly quarrelled  with  Tammany.  Pending  all  these 
palpitations,  Mr.  John  Kelly  goes  to  Massachusetts 
and  sees  Governor  Butler,  and  his  visit  is  believed  to 
be  of  immense  significance. 

Other  names  are  mentioned — General  Hancock, 
Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Bayard— but  with  a perfunctory 
air,  as  if  they  were  cited  rather  to  cast  a glamour  of 
dignity  and  respectability  over  the  party  than  se- 
riously to  urge  them  as  candidates.  Upon  the  Repub- 
lican side,  however,  there  is  very  little  speculation 
about  candidates.  Mr.  Conkling  has  announced  that 
the  Republicans  will  be  defeated,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  a defeat,  which  he 
would  ascribe  to  his  own  indiflPerence,  as  he  and  his 
friends  amusingly  assumed  Garfield’s  election  to  be 
due  to  their  zeal.  General  Grant  will  hardly  be  a can- 
didate. The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  very  doubt- 
ful. General  Logan  probably  has  hopes,  and  other 
Senators  are  doubtless  ijondering  the  subject.  But 
the  significant  part  of  the  situation  is  that  there  is  no 
serious  discussion  of  principles  or  politics.  No  ques- 
tion has  taken  such  hold  of  the  public  mind  as  to 
promise  the  apiiearance  of  a new  party.  The  serious 
difference  upon  the  tariff  in  the  Democratic  ranks 
will  not  dissolve  the  party— it  will  only  exclude  the 
issue  from  the  contest  in  1884— while  both  parties 
compete  for  the  credit  of  administrative  reform. 

To-day,  therefore,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  ques- 
tion strong  enough  to  break  the  parties,  the  prospect 
is  that  the  result  in  1884  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
personality  of  the  candidates  and  upon  party  tradi- 
tion. The  general  issue  that  the  Democratic  party, 
as  the  national  “outs,”  will  reform  Republican  ill- 
doing,  might  serve  in  England,  but  it  is  powerless  here, 
where  the  two  parties  are  both  in  and  out  at  the  same 
time.  The  spirit  and  disposition  and  action  of  the 
Democratic  party  are  not  matters  of  conjecture.  It 
is  in  power  in  many  States,  and  the  country  can  see 
there  precisely  what  kind  of  reform  and  economy  and 


good  government  are  to  be  expected  if  it  should  con- 
trol the  national  government.  The  theory  that  if 
one  party  does  not  suit  the  other  will  serve,  fails  alto- 
gether when  both  parties  are  actively  governing  and 
under  review  at  the  same  time.  Assuming  Republic- 
an short  comings  to  any  reasonable  degree,  w hat  is  to 
be  gained  by  transforming  the  late  Democratic  New 
York  Legislature  at  Albany  into  the  national  Con- 
gress at  Washington?  This  is  the  consideration 
which  will  govern  the  great  multitude  of  voters  in 
1884.  Both  imrties  will  hold  their  general  strength. 
The  result  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  voters 
who,  between  two  parties  of  wliat  seem  to  them  nega- 
tive claims,  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  try  tlie 
chance  of  change.  But  if  the  country  should  be  busy 
and  tranquil  when  the  election  comes,  if  enterprise 
be  active,  labor  well  paid,  and  prosperity  universal, 
change  for  the  mere  chance  of  change  is  unlikely  to 
be  desired. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  vehement  attack  which  was  recently  made 
upon  Cornell  University  greatly  surprised  many  of 
its  friends.  They  had  supposed  it  to  be  advancing, 
not  “ deteriorating,”  and  those  who  know  the  active, 
progressive,  and  essentially  modern  spirit  of  its  presi- 
dent will  not  w’illingly  believe  that  mischiefs  so  seri- 
ous can  have  occurred  without  his  observation,  still 
less  with  his  acquiescence  or  connivance.  Yet  the 
charges,  as  they  were  summarized  in  the  reports,  did 
not  spare  even  him,  and  if  they  represented  any  gen- 
eral conviction  among  the  alumni,  it  w’as  cei’tainly 
neceasary  for  the  president  to  lose  no  time  in  respond- 
ing to  the  accusation.  This  he  did  at  once  in  a care- 
ful statement,  the  tone  of  which  showed  a deep  sense 
of  injustice,  but  which  meets  the  charges  fairly  and 
candidly.  Impressions  or  opinions  which  are  not 
susceptible  of  precise  definition,  and  which  count  for 
much  in  an  arraignment  of  the  kind,  of  course  can 
not  be  answered,  but  they  can  be  shown  to  be  un- 
founded in  the  specific  allegations  which  are  urged. 
Surelj’’  if  any  one  has  a right  to  .speak  for  Cornell 
University  it  is  President  White.  Such  an  institu- 
tion was  the  dream  of  his  youth.  He  w’as  Mr.  Cor- 
nell’s most  intimate  counsellor  and  invaluable  f riend. 
He  has  devotetl  a large  part  of  his  active  life,his  train- 
ed abilities,  his  siMJcial  knowledge,  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  men,  his  long  experience  in  teaching,  his 
enthusiasm  and  faith,  his  private  resources,  to  estab- 
lishing and  developing  the  university.  It  is  hard  for 
him  not  to  resent  warmly  an  imputation  that  he  has 
neglectetl  and  injured  it. 

The  charges  are  brought  by  a trustee  in  a meeting 
of  alumni  and  others.  The  president  says  that  at  the 
last  Commencement,  when  he  had  opixirtunity  to 
make  the  charges  and  to  invoke  the  action  of  the 
board  to  obtain  redress,  if  redress  were  needful,  w’ith- 
out  provoking  a public  scandal,  the  trustee  was  silent. 
Within  six  weeks  there  would  be  the  annual  Com- 
mencement meeting,  when  he  could  take  the  same 
course.  But  he  w'ould  not  wait.  He  appeals  to  the 
public  before  saying  a word  to  the  boai^.  He  ar- 
raigns the  trustees  as  careless  and  incompetent.  The 
president  cites  the  enormous  gifts  to  the  univei’sity 
for  buildings,  apparatus,  books,  support  of  profe.ssors, 
etc.,  amounting  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a half 
of  dollars,  and  nearly  every  dollar  was  given  by 
trustees  or  the  families  of  trustees.  Their  time,  their 
thoughts,  their  fortunes,  have  been  freely  bestowed. 
Tliey  have  differed  and  debated  among  themselves. 
But  president  and  trustees  are  harmonious,  bound  to- 
gether by  mutual  resjject  if  not  by  personal  attach- 
ment, and  they  are  steadily  working  together. 

As  to  the  professors,  who,  it  is  charged,  are  paid  pe- 
nurious salaries,  the  president  says  that  some  receive 
$3000,  and  the  great  hotly  receive  $2750.  It  is  not  a 
large  salary,  but,  however  inadequate,  it  is,  he  says, 
equal  to  $3500  at  Yale,  which  is  the  regular  salary 
there.  The  resident  faculty  is  steadily  improving, 
“and  was  never  so  good  as  now.”  When  a vacancy 
occurs  the  university  is  untrammelled  by  sectarian 
views,  and  selects  the  best  man,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, who  can  Ijc  found  in  the  country.  Not  one 
professor  has  left,  as  is  stated,  because  of  the  low  sal- 
ary. In  the  two  cases  most  frequently  mentioned,  an 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  left  to  take  a full 
professorship  at  Harvard,  and  a professor  of  Latin  at 
Cornell  went  to  take  the  professorship  of  Latin  at 
Yale.  Both  returned  to  their  alma  mater,  and  Cor- 
nell was  justly  proud,  for  it  was  a tribute  to  the  excel- 
lence of  her  choice  and  the  standing  of  her  professors. 
Such  transfers  are  common,  and  the  vacant  places 
have  been  most  satisfactorily  filled.  If  there  have 
been  noted  special  lecturers  in  former  years,  they  have 
been  succeeded  by  most  accomplished  men.  If  the 
number  of  students  did  somewhat  decline  when  the 
standard  of  scholarship  was  raised,  the  recovery  has 
begun,  and  upon  the  higher  plane.  There  is  no  “ de- 
terioration” in  the  students,  and  no  discord  in  the  fac- 
ulty, or  between  them  and  the  president;  and  as  for 
the  executive  committee,  which  is  obviously  a neces- 
sary body,  the  alumni  are  more  largely  represented 
upon  it  than  any  other  part  of  the  constituent  body. 
We  can  give  but  an  impression  of  the  detailed  and 
careful  reply  of  the  president.  But  every  alumnus 


M. A HONE. 

When  Mr.  Mahone  became  prominent  in 
politics  it  was  as  the  leader  of  a movement  tohtji 
up  the  Bourbon  Democratic  ascendency  which  m 
poned  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  and  whichT 
fused  justice  to  the  colored  voters.  The  movement 
favored  also  a scheme  of  “ re  adjustment”  of  thedeljt 
which  was  obviously  but  a form  of  repudiation.  But 
tliere  were  many  honest  Republicans  who  thourin 
that  this  part  of  the  programme,  while  it  could  not  be 
approved,  need  not  prevent  sympathy  with  the  gener 
al  purpose  of  securing  justice  and  ending  a dullpoJit. 
ical  despotism , Upon  a review  of  tlie  situation  it  was 
apparently  decided  in  Washington  that  the  Mahose 
movement  should  he  sustained  by  the  .Administration 
without  approval  of  repudiation.  Tlie  power  of  the 
national  patronage  seems  to  have  Ijeen  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Mahone,  and  inevitably  the  Admini-stratiou  and  the 
party  have  l>een  held  re.sponsible  for  his  conduct. 

The  result  is  not  encouraging.  That  tlie  condition 
of  the  colored  citizen  has  been  seriously  improved 
does  not  appear.  The  State  has  certainly  not  liecome 
Republican.  Its  creditors  are  not  more  satisfied. 
The  only  gain  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Mahone,  who 
lias  become  a Senator,  and  who  has  relentlessly  and 
for  his  ow’ii  ends  used  the  pow'er  committed  to  him. 
Mr.  Dezendorf,  a late  member  of  Congress,  has 
written  to  the  President  a letter  calling  his  attention 
to  gross  violations  of  law  by  Mr.  Mahone.  His  acco 
sation  is  in  substance  that  Mr.  Mahone  resorts  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  selling  places  for  services,  as 
sessing  office-holders  in  despite  of  law,  and  detailing 
them  for  personal  and  political  objects.  Mr.  Dezes- 
DORF  charges  specific  abuses  in  the  Navy-yard,  mon- 
strous and  causeless  removals,  scandals  of  all  kinds, 
and  demoralization  of  the  colored  voters.  He  writes 
also  to  Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
to  Secretaries  Folger  and  Chandler,  and  to  Post- 
master-General Gresham,  pointing  out  the  abuses  and 
the  viohitions  of  law  of  which  Mr.  Mahone  is  guilty. 
His  statements  are  too  explicit  to  be  disregarded,  and 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  to  resort  to  the  simple  answer. 
“Pooh,  pooh,  to  you !” 

The  law  provides  that  if  any  Senator  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  soliciting 
or  levying  political  assessments  he  shall  be  liable  to 
trial  for  mi-sdemeanor,  and  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
Let  Mr.  Dezendorf  see  that  the  proper  officers  enforce 
the  law.  He  may  be  sure  that  public  opinion  would 
sustain  him  in  such  action  if  bas^  upon  adequate  ev- 
idence. It  must  be  clear  to  the  Administration  also 
that  support  of  Mr.  Mahone  and  his  practices  must  be 
a very  great  injury  to  the  Republican  party.  It  is  the 
accumulation  of  dishonest  and  doubtful  details  of  ad- 
ministration w'hich  can  not  be  explained  away  that 
endangers  parties.  The  Belknap  scandal,  the  Whis^ 
key  Ring  revelations,  hadexplainers  and  defenders,  but 
the  country  naturally  accepts  such  things  as  ^sig- 
nificant signs.  The  pa^ge  of  the  law  regulating  the 
civul  service,  the  appointment  of  the  Commission, 
the  excellent  rules,  honest  examinations,  will  not  avail 
the  Republican  party  if  it  is  seen  that  the  spirit  of 
the  law  is  evaded,  that  gross  violations  of  its  letter 
are  tolerated,  and  that  its  observ^ance  is  reluctant  and 
perfunctory.  The  President  has  shown  the 
position  in  all  that  he  has  done  in  connretion  with  the 
Commi.ssion  and  the  rules.  But  his  disposition  an 
purjxjse  regarding  the  whole  service  can  be  seen  on  y 
by  his  attitude  toward  such  abuses  as  Mr.  Dezendorf 
reports. 


IRISHMEN  AND  AMERICAN  SYMPATHY. 

The  Evening  Post  misapprehends  our  remarks  ufwn 
the  late  Irish  Convention.  The  fact  of  the  large  Iri&R 
immigration  to  this  country  doubtless 
suffering  at  home,  and  is  due  to  the  old  English  op- 
pression which  we  have  often  described.  Upon  a 
point  we  should  not  differ.  But  the  view  i.s  unques 
tionably  sound  that  if  a great  multitude  of 
or  of  any  other  foreign  people  come  to  this  coun  . 
fbr  whatever  reason,  and  having  obtained  cih^ens  P 
here,  remain  even  more  alien  in  heart  and  sj^pa  J 
than  the  colonies  of  American  idlers  in 
Paris  to  the  countries  in  which  they  stay,  i'  th®)' 
their  American  political  power  chiefly  to  promo 
interest  of  another  country,  and  if  they 
even  if  they  do  not  directly  promote,  the  commi 
of  revolting  crimes  to  avenge  their  own  , 

those  of  their  ancestors  in  their  native  land,  t ey 
not  take  a course  which  will  secure 
pathy.  That  is  what  we  said,  and  we  still  thin  i 
be  a saying  justified  by  reason  and  experienw. 

Irish  hate  of  England,  which  produces  this  • 
and  which  the  Post  apparently  supposes  us 
look,  is  the  one  conspicuous  fact  in  the  Insn  i 
tion.  That  hate  is  not  surprising.  However  u^ 
tifled  by  the  recent  conduct  of  England,  it  is  » iUgj. 

al  tradition  which  is  now  unchangeable,  and  wn 
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it  should  not  be  accepted  as  a fact  requiring  and  justi- 
fying the  separation  of  the  countries  is  a fair  question. 
But  that  does  not  affect  the  truth  that  the  attempt  to 
use  American  citizenship  to  gratify  Irish  hate  is  not 
the  way  to  command  American  favor.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  way  to  repel  it.  If  Irishmen  or  their 
friends  believe  that  the  course  which  the  Irish  have 
pursued  in  this  country  has  excited  American  sympa- 
thy for  Ireland,  they  are  profoundly  mistaken.  It 
has  prevented  a clear  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  situation,  by  arousing  feelings  of 
hostility,  which  are  incompatible  with  fair  inquiry. 
Certainly  an  open  declaration  of  delight  in  the  Phoe- 
nix Park  murders  and  of  approval  of  Dynamite  meth- 
otls  would  not  have  been  even  politic,  and  a shuffling, 
evasive,  indirect  approval  is  only  a little  less  impolitic. 

“Preaching'”  is  not  the  method  by  which  one  people 
hating  another  is  apt  to  settle  its  differences.  Amer- 
ican sympathy,  as  we  said,  would  attend  any  state- 
ment of  Irish  wrongs  to-day,  however  strongly  drawn, 
and  any  declaration  of  a policy  of  absolute  independ- 
ence or  of  local  government,  provided  such  objects 
were  to  be  sought  by  honorable  methods.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  respect  for  the  essential  honesty  of 
such  declarations  would  be  enhanced  if  those  who 
professed  so  absorbing  a regard  for  Ireland  refrained 
from  obtaining  citizenship  in  another  country.  For 
citizenship  involves  moral  obligations  which  are  in- 
consistent with  primary  and  supreme  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  another  land. 


THE  LONGFELLOW  MEMORIAL. 

Thkre  are,  and  tbore  always  will  be,  constant  appeals  to 
the  public  generosity  for  worthy  objects.  Many  of  these — 
probably  most  of  them — will  be  of  what  is  called  a senti- 
mental kind,  as,  for  instance,  all  memorials  and  monuments 
of  historic  events  and  of  famous  men,  but  they  arc  not  for 
that  reason  less  meritorious.  The  proposed  memorial  to 
Longfellow  is  of  this  kind. 

The  association  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Cobden  Memorial 
Association,  in  England,  of  receiving  only  a small  sum  from 
each  contributor  to  insure  a national  movement.  But  the 
important  fact  was  overlooked  that  the  Cobden  Associa- 
tion was  the  centre  of  a large  system  of  cluhs.  Throngh 
them  it  reached  at  once  thousands  of  persons,  and  the  sum 
was  raised  at  once.  I'here  are,  however,  no  Longfelix>w 
clubs,  and  to  leave  to  voluntary  individual  action  the  trou- 
ble of  sending  a dollar  was  a mistake.  The  association 
have  therefore  decided  to  supplement  this  plan  by  inviting 
larger  subscriptions,  and  Mr.  Osgood,  the  authorized  agent, 
announces  that  $21,000  of  the  $.50,000  desired  are  now  sub- 
stantially provided.  The  memorial  proposed  consists  of  a 
plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  poet’s  house,  which  his  chil- 
dren have  given  for  the  purpose,  which  is  to  be  simply  laid 
out  as  a public  resort,  and  upon  which  a statue  or  other 
fitting  monument  will  be  erected. 

If  the  tribute  be  national,  it  is  bec.anse  Longfellow  was 
the  beloved  household  singer  of  the  whole  country,  more 
universally  known  than  any  of  our  poets,  and  enjoying  by 
the  character  of  his  poetry  a pecn  liar  personal  relation  to  all 
his  readers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  association  ap- 
peals with  confidence  to  all  his  countrymen  who  have  been 
cheered,  consoled,  and  strengthened  by  his  song.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Longfellow  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, and  may  be  scut  to  Mr.  Edward  S.  Osgood,  at  the 
ofllce  of  John  'WTlf.y  & Sons,  15  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


FAMILIAR  TACTICS. 

In  the  desperate  effort  to  discredit  the  law  providing 
for  reforming  the  abuses  of  official  patronage  it  was  as- 
serted that  Mr.  Charles  Lyman,  the  Examiner-in-chief, 
had  been  disgracefully  dismissed  from  the  volunteer  army 
twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Lyman  at  once  stated  the  facts, 
which  summarily  disposed  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  calum- 
nies. Secretary  Stanton  dismissed  Lieutenant  Lydian  for 
a wholly  unintentional  and  honorable  error,  which  w as  .also 
unimportant.  The  order  of  dismissal  was  subsequently 
revoked,  and  Mr.  Lyman  was  honorably  dischiurged  fur 
honorable  and  meritorious  service. 

This  attack  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  hostility  to 
which  the  vigorons  enforcement  of  the  new  law  will  be 
exposed.  The  cliques  of  professional  politicians  which 
wonld  retain  for  their  own  henchmen  and  parasites  the 
chance  of  entrance  into  the  public  service  bitterly  hate  a 
system  which  throws  it  open  to  all  the  people,  and  gives 
the  honest  and  intelligent  young  man  without  the  b.acking 
of  a boss  the  ehaucc  which  the  heelers  and  rounders  now 
monopolize. 


A GROSS  OUTR.AGE. 

The  daily  papers  Imve  most  properly  called  attention  to 
the  outrageous  w^rong  done  to  Richard  Lewis,  an  English- 
man, who  recently  arrived  at  this  port,  and  w.as  arrested 
iqmii  shiplioard  for  forgery  by  authority  of  a cable  message 
from  the  chief  constable  of  Manchester,  in  England.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  eight  days  he  was  released,  upon  receipt 
of  a me8s.age  from  the  English  authorities  that  ho  was  not 
the  man  whose  extradition  was  desired. 

The  incident  is  most  disgraceful  to  all  concerned,  and 
for  so  gross  an  outrage  os  this  somebody  should  be  held 
personally  liable  in  the  most  exemplary  dam.ages.  No  man 
shuuhl  be  arrested  without  some  prima  facie  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  such  summary  seizure  and  imprisonment  should 
certainly  not  be  tolerated. 


“SPANISH  VISTAS.” 

Whoever  glances  only  at  the  profuse  and  beautiful  il- 
lustrations of  Mr.  Lathrop’s  book,  which  are  drawn  by  Mr. 
Reinhart,  will  catch  at  once  glimpses  of  the  picturesque, 
romantic,  indolent,  squalid,  brilliant,  melmlious,  half-Orien- 
tally  barbaric  life  and  sceue  which  we  call  Spain.  And  as 
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the  reader  then  begins  to  follow  the  text  ho  will  find  that 
he  has  the  singular  good  fortune  of  wandering  in  that  land 
with  two  artists,  one  of  the  pen  and  the  other  of  tlm  pencil, 
who  allow  nothing  characteristic  or  interesting  to  escape 
their  quick  eyes  and  alert  minds. 

The  essential  picturesqneness  of  the  work  begins  with 
the  first  pages,  upon  which  the  impression  of  the  actual 
scene  as  a familiar  theatrical  spectacle  happily  takes  the 
reader  into  the  vein  of  the  book.  This  impression  is  natu- 
ral to  every  imaginative  American  upon  his  first  contact 
with  Southern  Europe.  It  is  spectacle  and  poem  and  ro- 
mance, and  he  gets  from  it  a pleasure  which  is  inconceiv- 
able to  the  native.  Mr.  Lathrop  is  so  sensitive  an  observer, 
his  mind  is  so  shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  his  literary  hainl 
so  responsive,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  mention  a book 
upon  Spain  which  is  more  truly  pictorial.  It  is  the  high 
praise  of  his  book  that  the  reader  turns  the  last  page  with 
the  sense  of  “ having  been  there.” 

The  touches  of  Mr.  Rei.vhart  are  very  felicitons ; and  the 
admirable  printing  of  his  designs,  reproducing  both  the 
force  and  the  delicacy  of  the  drawing,  place  the  book 
among  the  finest  of  illustrated  works,  and  in  the  best  sense. 
There  is  a tinkle  of  guitars  and  mule  bells  and  convent 
chimes,  a feeling  of  rich  and  beautiful  architecture,  of  sloth 
and  decay,  of  a stagnant  but  interesting  and  half-fascina- 
ting civilization  all  throngh  the  book,  which  makes  it,  as 
Charles  Lamb  would  have  said,  a bit  of  “ very  Spain.” 


TAMMANY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

If  there  is  a man  in  the  city  peculiarly  fitted  by  training, 
experience,  character,  and  ability  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  it  is  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler.  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  his  nomination  should  be 
rejected  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  that  the  rejection 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  Tammany  Democrat-Repub- 
lican conspiracy.  This  conspiracy  of  traders  of  both  polit- 
ical parties  aims  at  the  prevention  of  good  government  by 
filling  all  important  offices  by  mercenary  dicker,  and  reso- 
lute opposition  to  it  is  the  most  pressing  political  duty  of 
all  good  citizens. 

Three  thousand  of  such  citizens  petitioned  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  to  reconsider  the  rejection.  But  the  Board  re- 
turned the  petition  to  the  Mayor,  stating  that  they  had  no 
use  for  it.  Of  course  they  had  not,  for  it  did  not  propose 
to  paj’  them  anything  for  doing  their  duty. 

Until  a new  nomination  is  made  Professor  Chandler  will 
hold  over.  The  Mayor  has  it  in  his  power,  therefore,  to  re- 
tain him  either  by  declining  to  make  any  other  nomination, 
or  by  nominating  men  of  similar  character  and  qu.alification, 
and  therefore  distasteful  to  the  Tammauy  Ring.  Wo  ob- 
serve that  the  “ County  Democracy”  are  ready  to  break  with 
Tammany.  But  they  knew  its  character  when  they  made 
a bargain  with  it  last  antnran  os  well  as  they  do  now. 


PARNELL  AND  DAVITT  UPON  THE 
PHCENIX  PARK  MURDERS. 

Now  th,at  Brady  and  Curley  have  been  hung  for  the 
murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendlsh  and  of  Mr.  Burkf., 
and  that  a priest  in  this  country  has  declared  that  the 
mother  of  Brady  is  a heroine  “whose  n.amo  will  live  with 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Gracchi,”  it 
is  well  to  remember  what  the  re.al  Irish  leailcrs  at  this  crisis, 
by  far  the  most  powerful  Irish  leaders  since  O’Con.nell,  said 
of  the  crime  for  which  Brady  and  Curley  have  suflered. 

Innnedi.itely  after  the  murder,  which  seemed  at  once  to 
blight  the  reviving  hopes  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Davitt  and  Mr.  Dillon  issued  an  aildress  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, in  which  they  said: 

“ Wc  feel  that  no  act  has  V)eon  perpetrated  in  our  country  during 
the  exciting  struggles  for  social  and  political  rights  of  the  past 
fifty  years  that  has  so  stained  the  name  of  hospitable  Ireland  as 
this  cowardly  and  unprovoked  assassination  of  a friendly  stran- 
ger, and  that  until  the  murderers  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke  are  brought  to  justice  that  stain  will  sully  our 
country’s  name.” 

The  Irish  in  America  might  well  have  remembered  these 
words  when  they  assembled  to  sustain  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  to  declare  their  fidelity  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
Those  leaders  did  not  pander  to  that  spirit,  necessarily  fa- 
tal to  Irish  hopes,  which,  because  Ireland  has  greatly  suf- 
fered, fears  to  condemn  Irish  crime;  and  nothing  in  their 
careers  is  more  honorable  or  has  won  for  them  truer  respect 
than  their  frank  and  unequivocal  expressions  of  abhorrence 
of  the  assassination. 


PERSONAL. 

The  conductors  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  line  of  street  cars  receive 
instructions  from  tlie  superintendent  of  the  road  to  “ work  off”  as 
many  “ coppers”  and  “ nickels”  as  they  can  when  giving  change  to 
the  passengers.  It  is  a solemn  part  of  their  duty  to  “ turn  in”  as 
few  “ coppers”  and  “ nickels”  as  possible,  the  railroad  company  not 
liking  to  be  burdened  with  any  coin  more  troublesome  than  silver 
or  gold. 

— As  a song  and  chonis  for  Decoration-day  Messrs.  W.  A.  Pond 
k Co.  have  published  “ Our  Army  of  tiie  Dead,”  from  Will  Carle- 
ton’s  fi’arrn  Ballads,  with  music  by  A.  Geibbl. 

— We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mrs.  FREokaic  de  Coppkt, 
of  this  city,  has  endowed  free  scholarships  in  the  New  York  Coliego 
of  Music,  No.  163  F^ast  Seventieth  Street,  for  two  young  ladies  who 
have  good  voices,  but  are  without  the  means  necessary  to  cultivate 
them.  Mr.  Aloernon  S.  Sullivan  is  chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  Su- 
pervi.sors  of  the  institution,  and  Mr.  Lons  Alexander  is  Director. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Bevan,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New  York  city,  made  a speech  recently  in  London  in 
favor  of  discstablisliing  the  English  Church.  Be  referred  to  the 
example  of  this  country  as  shoyving  that  disestablishment  is  not 
Injurious  to  a Church.  “ In  th'e  Territory  of  Utah,  however,”  he 
said,  “there  is  still  a quasi-establi.shed  Church;  Mormonism  lives, 
and  sends  its  greeting  across  the  water  to  its  sister  establishment 
in  England.”  The  reverend  doctor’s  modest  little  joke  was  re- 
ceived with  “ laughter.” 

— Says  Mr.  Georok  Augustus  Sala  : “Successful  novelisU  seem 
to  be  almost  as  popular  as  jockeys  nowadays.  It  was  not  always 
so.  I remember  at  a Greenwich  dinner  in  1861,  when  the  Com- 
hiU  Magaziiu  was  in  the  spring  of  ite  triumphant  success,  Mr. 
Thackeray  said  tliat  were  he  to  die  just  then  the  Times  might 
bestow  on  him^.8ay,  twenty-five  lines  of  obituary  notice.  But  had 


we  a Thackeray  among  us  nowadays,  the  leading  journal  might 
be  expected  to  honor  his  memory  at  his  decease  with  an  article  of 
at  least  two  columns  and  a half,” 

— “ What  do  the  impressionists  endeavor  to  put  on  their  can- 
vases ? Their  principle,”  says  a late  writer,  “ is  that  what  tlie  eye 
perceives  is  simply  a colored  surface,  and  this  colored  surface  is 
what  the  painter  should  try  to  get  upon  his  canvas  as  roughly  and 
sketchily  as  possible.  It  does  not  rebut  the  advanced  impression- 
ist to  tell  him  that  figures  painted  by  persons  who  are  neither 
draughtsmen  nor  anatomists  are  apt  to  be  either  shapeless  mon- 
sters or  flabby,  rickety  creatures  like  boneless  sardines.  This 
disdain  for  accurate  delineation  is  coupled  with  wild  eccentricity 
as  to  color,  and  a coarse  method  of  painting,  very  different  from 
the  tender  suggestiveness  of  Corot,  or  the  broad,  bright  effects  of 
Constable.” 

— The  fortnight’s  performances  at  the  Memorial  Theatre  in 
Stratford-on-Avon  in  honor  of  Shakspeare’s  birthday  closed  on 
the  ‘28th  of  April,  and  each  one  of  them  was  a success.  The  series 
began  with  'llie  Maxhanl  of  Venice,  and  was  continued  on  the  ‘23d 
of  April,  Shakspkare’s  birthday,  with  King  Lear,  the  house  being 
crowded  in  every  part  by  an  enthusiastic  audience.  The  other 
Shakspearean  plays  were  Maebeth  and  the  first  part  of  King  Henry 
the  Fmrth  ; and  tlie  rest  of  the  programme  was  filleil  by  Jiiehelint, 
the  Lady  of  Lyons,  and  the  Honrymomi.  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of 
April,  tlie  Rev.  Frank  Smith  prcaclied  in  the  parish  clmrcli,  to  a 
large  audience,  on  the  genius  of  Shailspearr. 

— The  enterprising  librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
ha.s  informed  the  renders  at  that  institution  that  if  they  will  tell 
him  wliat  special  subject  they  arc  studying  he  will  let  them  know 
without  delay  whenever  any  work  bearing  on  that  subject  has  been 
added  to  the  library. 

— Profo.ssor  Max  Muller  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Liberal  that  there  must  be  a Sanskrit  translation  of  “ God  save  the 
Queen.”  For  if  those  who  know  Sanskrit,  and  who  arc  still  the 
guides  of  the  people,  are  to  sing  from  their  very  hearts  “ Gwl  save 
the  Queen,”  in  what  vernacular  can  they  sing  it,  save  “ in  their  sa 
cred,  their  beautiful,  and  their  easily  intelligible  Sanskrit”  ? 

— Responding  to  the  toast,  “The  Liberalism  of  the  Future,”  Mr. 
John  Morley  said  a few  days  ago  that  during  the  last  ten  years  a 
new  sentiment  and  a new  opinion  had  been  surging  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  namely,  that  the  noble,  the  professional,  and  the 
official  classes  should  no  longer  have  an  exclusive  voice.  He  be- 
lieved that,  as  a result,  public  affairs  would  be  better  conducteil, 
because  they  would  feel  the  influence  of  those  who  were  closer  to 
the  vital  facts  of  social  life. 

— A French  critic  observes  that  “ Madame  De  Stael’s  power 
was  enthusiasm;  George  Sand’s  was  passion;  George  Eliot’s  was 
sympathy" ; but  each  statement  is  only  fragmentary,  and  any  one 
of  the  three  proper  names  could  with  perfect  propriety  be  used 
in  the  nominative  clause  of  either  of  the  sentences. 

— Of  George  Eliot’s  personal  appearance  her  latest  biographer 
writes : “ Her  long,  pale  face,  with  its  strongly  marked  features, 
was  less  rugged  in  the  mature  prime  of  life  than  in  youth,  the 
inner  meanings  of  her  nature  having  worked  themselves  more  and 
more  to  the  surface,  the  mouth,  with  its  benignant  suavity  of  ex- 
pression, especially  softening  the  too  prominent  under  lip  and 
massive  jaw.  Her  abundant  hair,  untinged  with  gray,  whose 
smooth  bands  made  a kind  of  frame  to  the  face,  was  covered  by  a 
lace  or  muslin  cap,  with  lappets  of  rich  point  or  Valenciennes  lace 
fastened  under  the  chin.  Her  gray-blue  eyes,  under  noticeable 
eyelashes,  expressed  the  same  acute  sensitiveness  as  her  long,  thin, 
beautifully  shaped  hands.  She  had  a pleasant  laugh  and  smile, 
her  voice  being  low,  distinct,  and  intensely  sympathetic  in  quality; 
it  was  contralto  in  singing,  but  slie  seldom  sang  or  played  before 
more  than  one  or  two  friends.  Though  her  conversation  was  per- 
fectly easy,  each  sentence  was  as  finished,  as  perfectly  formed,  as 
the  style  of  her  published  works.”  This  last  sentence  must  doubt- 
less be  taken  with  allowance.  A woman  who.se  casual  talk  was 
in  the  style  of  the  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Sneh  would  have 
been  an  unspeakable  bore. 

— It  now  appears,  from  the  memoir  of  a Frenchwoman,  Madame 
JuNOT,  whose  mother  was  from  childhood  a friend  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s  mother,  that  even  when  a boy  the  great  soldier  was 
quick  to  manifest  resentment  toward  girls  who  displeased  him, 
just  os  in  later  years  he  let  the  blows  of  his  anger  fall  upon  his 
wife,  upon  Madame  De  Stael,  upon  Madame  Recamier,  and  his- 
tory  docs  not  know  upon  how  many  other  women. 

— “ The  two  greatest  masters  of  English  eloquence”  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Hews,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright. 
“ Mr.  Gladstone  continues  to  be  as  ready,  vigorous,  full  of  resource, 
and  eloquent  as  ever.  Nor  in  Mr.  Bright’s  case  does  it  seem  that 
age  has  brought  any  decay  to  his  faculty  of  eloquence.  Orator  as 
he  is,  in  some  qualities  the  greatest  English  orator  of  his  day,  he 
never  appears  to  have  had  any  joy  in  speaking,  or  even  any  incli- 
nation or  impulse  to  speak,  except  when  it  was  actually  necessary 
that  he  should  plead  a cause.  The  country  is  proud  of  the  two  men, 
and  proud  especially  of  the  work  which  they  have  done  together.” 

— In  his  address  as  presiding  officer  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Literary  Fund — an  English  charity  for  the  benefit  of 
disabled  authors — Lord  Wolsxley  told  his  hearers  that  many 
years  ago,  after  the  war  in  Chinn,  he  had  published  a book  him- 
self. “ I believe,”  he  added,  “ that  I am  not  overstating  the  case 
in  saying  that  the  book  was  by  general  and  universal  consent  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  dullest  book  of  the  season,  and  when  subse- 
quently I had  an  interview  with  the  publisher  I found  that  the 
financial  result  of  the  undertaking  was  no  less  a failure.  Under 
these  circumstances  I can  not  but  feel  that  there  is  perhaps  a cer- 
tain appropriateness  in  my  being  here  to-night.” 

— Mr.  E.  Burne-Jones  ha.s  sent  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhi- 
bition an  oil-painting  entitled  “Fortune,”  which  represents  the 
goddess  standing  by  the  side  of  a large  wheel  of  golden  bronze. 
“She  wears  an  air  of  indifference  which  approaches  weariness, 
and  she  keeps  the  wheel  in  slow  and  regular  motion  by  the  light 
yet  steady  pressure  of  her  left  hand,  while  her  right  hand  holds  a 
masa  of  drapery,  which,  descending  from  her  shoulders,  is  girt  at 
her  waist,  and  flows  voluminously  to  her  feet.  The  passionless 
figure  is  finely  proportioned,  her  beauty  is  8culpturc8({uc,  and  her 
face  has  the  sadness  of  Michael  Angelo’s  ‘ Night,’  ” says  the 
critic  of  the  Atheneenm.  But  how  does  he  know  that  she  keeps 
the  wheel  in  “ slow  and  regular  motion”  ? 

— A well-known  English  literary  lady  writes  thus  pleasantly  of 
E.  A.  Arhey’s  picture  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colors,  London:  "That  charming  and  popular 
artist,  E.  A.  Abbey,  a new  member  of  the  Institute,  makes,  we  l>e- 
licvo,  his  first  appearance  as  a colorist  to  the  liondon  public  in 
these  galleries.  ‘ The  Widower,’  a low-toned  picture,  is  full  of 
sentiment,  tender  color,  and  refined  drawing.  A man  who  looks 
dazed  with  sorrow  stands  in  a quaint,  homely  room,  while  a girl 
brushes  his  coat.  Near  tlic.se  two  figures  is  seated  a dejected-look- 
ing little  boy.  The  widower’s  enormou.s  white  hat  is  almost  cov- 
ered with  black  crape.  As  one  stands  gazing,  the  «ory  of  the  pic- 
ture tells  itself  with  a tender  pathos  that  seems  to  be  as  much  a gift 
with  this  young  painter  as  Ids  faculty  for  interpreting  humor  and 
the  beauty  of  outdoor  life.  He  has  also  two  figuendEull  of  pace 
and  freshness  in  a pleasant  drawing  by  Alhied  Parsons  be«i« 
the  silver  Thames.” 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  success  in  the  InstiMMiMtf  ipip- 
tion  that  the  lamdon  Pictorial  World  has  purvimsed  a 
color  picture  of  his,  entitled  “ Responsibility,”  whioh-pHMp  ^ 
craved  for  the  summer  number  of  that  paper.  ^ 
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THE  nox.  WILLIAM  .S,  M'OODS. 

Tni.s  wpll-known  jiin.-t,  wIki  lias  tiwn  app<iinti>d  United  States 
?triet  Judge  in  Itidiana,  to  lill  the  vaeaticy  caii.sed  hy  the  aiipoiiit- 
mt  of  Judge  CiRK-SlIAM  to  1*0  I’ostmasterJieneial,  was  honi  in 
nncssec.  He  was  educated  at  Waliash  t'olloge,  Indiana,  and 
mediately  after  graduation  began  the  study  of  law.  On  being 
mitted  to  the  bar  he  settled  at  (ioshen,  Indiana,  and  sckai  e.stab- 
hed  a high  reputation,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
the  bar  in  that  Sute.  He  was  elected  Circuit  J ndge,  and  served 
th  such  ability  and  success  that  three  years  ago  he  was  chosen 
le  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  which  he  was  Chief 
istice  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

Jud"e  Woods  is  about  forty-live  years  of  age.  lie  is  a man  of 


[ high  character,  fine  culture,  and  great  learning.  His  decisions 
a judge  have  always  commanded  respect  for  their  clearness  and 
ability. 


(JENKR.\L  GIi.\NT.^ 


estab-  Mils.  Je.s.sk  K.  Ok.int,  the  mother  of 
eaders  residence  in  Jersey  City  on  the  11th  i 
served  IVnn.sylvania,  ami  was  born  in  Novell 
■hosen  farm  in  Montgomery  County.  In  her  i 
Chief  (Hiio.  Slie  was  married  in  June,  1S21, 
first  child  was  the  boy  who  was  destin 
ian  of  frcneral  of  his  countrv. 


ieiieral  (Iua.nt,  died  at  her 
i>t.  .^he  was  a native  of 
her,  ITI'S,  on  her  father's 
lUtli  her  family  removed  to 
[o  .IkS'K  It.  (illAXT.  Their 
•d  to  become  the  foremost 


Mrs.  Grant  was  of  Scotch  origin,  a wonun  of  unifonn  gentfc 
ness  and  amiabilitv,  and  vet  of  firm  chanietcr.  After  hw  ho*- 
band's  death  in  1874  she  resided  with  her  son-in-hw,  Mr.  Am  R. 
t'oRiiiN,  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  until  his  death  in  1879,  when  she 
removed  with  her  widowed  daughter  to  Jersey  City.  Her  detth 
calls  to  mind  a letter  which  her  son  wrote  to  her  forty-four 
ago,  wlieii  he  was  a West  Point  cadet,  expressing  a hope  thatjuu 
lieen  wonderfully  fulfilled.  “ Your  kind  words  of  adraonition,’ 
w rote,  “ are  ever  present  with  me.  How  well  do  they  strengtiw 
me  in  every  ginxl  w ord  and  work  ! Should  I become  a widicr 
mv  country,  I look  forward  with  hope  to  have  you  spared  to  shire 
w itli  me  in  any  advancement  I may  gain,  and  I trust  my  future 
eonduet  will  prove  me  woriliy  of  the  patriotic  instruction  youina 
fatlier  have  given  me.” 


MU.  CHARLES  LYM.VN,  CHIEF  EXAMINER  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 
riKiTOOR.^niKi.  iiY  C.  M.  1Jeli--[Ske  P.yoe  323.] 
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lish  Bjstem  teaches  only  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge; the  higliep  branches  of  instruction  have 
not  yet  been  thrown  open  to  all ; but  the  remark- 
able change  that  has  passed  over  the  country  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  and  which  has  driven 
nearly  all  its  children  into  the  schools,  is  singu- 
larly instructive.  It  shows  how  readily  a little 
energy  may  educate  a nation.  Several  of  our 
large  and  prosperous  States  are  in  a condition 
resembling  that  of  England  twelve  years  ago. 
Georgia,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  nearly  the  whole 
section  south  of  tlieOhio  are  shown  by  the  recent 
census  to  require  a stringent  educational  law. 
There  are  few  school-houses,  and  little  progress. 
They  want  something  of  the  eneigy  shown  by  the 
educators  of  Europe.  A few  years  of  resolute 
labor  would  make  Georgia  as  intelligent  as  Eng- 
land, and  cover  the  fertile  fields  of  Texas  wiUi 
an  educated  population. 

France,  we  are  told  by  M.  Monod,  has  been 
equally  fortunate  during  the  past  year.  The  ed- 
ucational work  accomplished  there  is  said  to  be 
“ magnificent.”  M.  Ferry,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, has  given  himself  to  the  great  labor  of  re- 
forming the  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
whole  Republican  party,  animated  by  a noble 
jieal  for  education,  has  sustained  him.  “ Repub- 
licans have  felt,”  says  M.  Monod,  “ that  it  is  by 
education  that  they  can  best  make  the  whole  of 
France  Republican.”  A compulsory  education 
law  has  been  passed  that  has  brought  nearly  the 
whole  school  population  into  the  schools.  Money 
is  spent  liberally  by  the  government  on  school- 
houses  and  apparatus.  The  s-ilaries  of  the  teach- 
ers are  advancing.  Religious  instruction  is  given 
out  of  the  schools.  M.  Ferry  has  even  given  a 
new  impulse  to  secondary  education  ; and  Franco 
may  yet  lead  all  the  European  nations  in  its  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  It  may  be  the  firat  to 
create  a governing  class  of  highly  cultivated  men 
and  women,  the  first  to  discover  the  singular 
power  of  an  educated  community.  But  as  yet 
the  French  schools  aim  chiefly  at  elementary 
teaching.  The  nation  must  first  be  rescued  from 
barbarous  ignorance.  Its  young  men  and  women 
may  next  be  led  on  to  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  noble  thoughts  and  generous  pur- 
pose bwonie  the  ruling  traits  of  the  new  gener- 
ations. Thus  the  educational  year  of  these  two 
ancient  nations  has  been  a prosperous  one.  They 
have  laid  the  foundations  for  a period  of  mental 
advance.  They  have  resolutely  assailed  the  sources 
of  ignorance.  They  have  met  an  opposition  from 
the  conservative  ranks  apparently  overwhelming. 
In  France,  the  ultramontane  clergy  and  its  follow- 
ers, in  England,  the  extreme  Tories  and  Church- 
men, have  incessantly  assailed  the  public  schools. 
“They  are  godless,”  they  exclaim,  “immoral,  re- 
publican.” But  an  unprecedented  majority  of 
the  people  of  both  countries  have  pronounced  in 
favor  of  education.  On  that  point  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt.  The  people  everywhere  are 
on  the  side  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  encouraging 
trait  of  modem  politics.  The  lesson  is  one  that 
we  may  well  study.  Our  own  educational  career 
is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  should  be.  We  have 
ret  millions  to  educate.  Three  millions  of  our 
children  have  no  school  to  go  to.  Wc  have  to 
provide  first  for  this  pressing  evil.  But  still 
more  must  we  at  last  provide  the  highest  educa- 
tion for  all  our  people,  must  cultivate  a govern- 
ing class  full  of  generous  thoughts  and  honest 
impulses,  an  intelligent  community,  a people 
equal  and  united.  Edokne  Lawrsmce. 


ONE  OP  THE  JOYS  OF  LIVING. 

One  of  the  joys  of  living,  one  of  the  gladdest  things, 
Jt  is  to  see  the  sun  come  out  and  flood  the  earth 
with  gold. 

After  the  weary  raining  the  spring  so  often  brings. 
With  skies  of  gray,  and  meadows  dank,  and  dreary 
days  and  cold ; 

For  then  the  cheery  croens  its  pretty  bnda  nnfolds, 
And  shows  its  bloom  in  purplo  dyed  and  gayest 
yellow  too. 

And  with  a fragrant  welcome  the  hyacinth  beholds 
Beside  it  shyly  klosBomiug  the  scilla  brightly  bine. 

Then  smile  the  sweet  - breathed  jonquil  and  jaunty 
daffodil. 

And  waves  the  crown-imperial  its  leaves  of  glossy 
green, 

As  pnsbing  upward,  upward,  it  never  stops  nntil 
It  wears  the  richest  diadem  in  garden  ever  seen. 

Then  soft  tlie  grasaes  whisper,  “ Soon,  daisies,  you 
may  grow,” 

And  from  the  bongha  of  maple-trees  burst  tender 
sprays  of  rod. 

And  down  the  hills  the  rippling  rills  with  pleasant 
marmors  flow, 

And  life  springs  up  anew  where  late  wae  left  the 
winter’s  dead. 

Ay  I after  the  weary  raining  that  spring  so  often  brings. 
With  skies  of  gray,  and  meadows  dank,  and  dreary 
days  and  cold, 

Tis  one  of  the  joys  of  living,  one  of  the  gladdest 
things. 

To  see  the  snn  come  out  again  and  flood  the  earth 
with  gold. 

HAMABn  STTiHaa. 


SPABROWS  IN  SPRING. 

JcDOiNO  from  the  sparrows,  spring  hs«  return- 
ed. They  have  already  commenced  their  annual 
house-hunting  among  the  little  tenements  plac^ 
for  their  convenience  in  the  trees  of  the  public 
squares  and  avenues,  and  here  and  there  a more 
sanguine  couple  than  the  rest  have  actually  be- 
gun to  furnish  house.  Birds  may  be  seen  bop- 
ping about  with  little  feathers  in  their  beaks,  and 
long  threads  may  be  noticed  straggling  out  of  the 
doors  of  the  houses.  They  sit,  too,  on  the  plat- 
forms with  a possessive  air  that  is  quite  unmis- 
takable. “This  house  is  let,”  they  seem  to  say. 

It  is  a proud  fact  that  I am  somewhat  of  an 
auftoritjr  on  the  sparrow.  I have  studied  it  in 


four  continents,  and  am  therefore  justified  in  ar- 
rogance on  this  momentous  topic.  Have  I not 
seen  the  little  rascal  following  British  armies  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  taking  possession  of  villages  and 
towns  before  even  the  commander-ui-chief  had 
formally  declared  them  occupied|?  In  the  Afghan 
war  they  presumptuously  accompanied,  even  some- 
times oiitflying,  the  British  commissariat  wagons, 
and  on  the  liistoric  levels  of  Candahar  they  perch- 
ed on  the  general’s  flag-stolF  within  five  minutes 
of  its  erection.  In  the  Zulu  campaign  they  pre- 
ceded the  troops  from  camp  to  camp,  asserting 
the  rights  of  conquerors  before  even  Gatlings 
and  bayonets  dared  to  do  so,  and  shaming  the 
timidity  of  Lord  Chelmsford’s  advance.  In  Amer- 
ica, from  the  Eastern  States  they  arc  advancing 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Western  to  the  At- 
lantic. But  as  yet  they  have  only  got  a part  of 
tlic  way — the  Eastern  birds  as  far  as  Canada,  and 
the  Western  as  far  as  Truekee.  But  eventually, 
of  course,  they  will  meet,  these  two  advancing 
streams  of  emigrants — somewhere  probably  about 
Cheyenne — and  will  thus  possess  themselves  of 
the  whole  continent. 

As  in  Australia  so  in  America,  too  much  has 
been  made  of  the  small  impostor.  He  has  been 
imported  in  a paroxysm  of  Old-World  enthusi- 
asm as  a grub-eater,  and  what  has  the  villain 
“ sparrow”  done  for  you  after  all  ? He  has  driv- 
en  all  your  own  pretty  American  caterpillar- 
eating  birds  away,  and  has  done  nothing  in  re- 
turn except  loaf  about  your  stables  and  exploit 
the  roadways.  You  have  put  little  houses  up  for 
him  in  all  your  trees.  Yet  he  has  done  abs<dutc- 
ly  notliing  toward  eating  your  caterpillars.  Walk 
down  Washington  Stjuare  in  July,  and  see  if  I 
am  not  right.  The  sidewalk  is  horrible  with 
squashed  worms  of  a hairy  kind.  Look  at  the 
trees  now  in  spring,  and  see  the  cocoons  of  your 
future  tormentors  hanging  down  from  the  boughs. 
Why  does  not  that  sparrow  eat  them  ? Why  ? 
Because  he  is  too  well  fed  already. 

I have  little  patience  with  the  scamp.  Others 
have  spoken  rapturously  of  him ; I can  not. 

In  fairy-tale  how  does  the  sparrow  stand  ? He 
gave  sound  advice  to  his  sons  of  an  exasperating 
fatherly  kind.  What  then  ? Did  his  sons  come 
to  a good  end  V He  harbored  a most  diabolical 
hatred  against  a certain  carter,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  the  man  and  of  his  whole  household. 

In  Holy  W rit  he  is,  apparently,  a bird  of  some 
importance,  for  he  is  repeatedly  mentioned.  But, 
alas ! these  are  only  “ accidents  of  translation” ; 
for  “ the  sparrow”  means  only  somoUiing  that  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  valueless.  All  the  sanctity, 
therefore,  that  has  gathered  round  this  particular 
bird  is  misplaced,  foi-,  after  all,  the  word  iiicans 
nothing  more  than  the  most  worthless  thing  that 
could  be  thought  of.  “ Are  not  six  sparrows  sold 
for  a farthing  V”  In  Rabbinical  tradition  the 
name  stands  as  a synonym  for  “ littleness.”  But 
ho  has  commended  himself  to  public  esteem  by 
his  fatniliarity,  and  also  by  a certain  preposses- 
sion in  his  favor  on  account  of  vague  theories  as 
to  his  “ domesticity.”  Sparrows  are  certainly  of 
a conjugal  kind.  Some,  indeed,  are  uxorious  even 
to  Mohammedanism ; 

“ The  sparrow,  meanest  of  the  feathered  race, 

His  fit  companion  finds  in  every  place. 

With  wliom  he  pecks  the  gruiu  that  suits  him  best. 
Flits  here  and  there,  and  lute  returns  to  rest ; 

And  wliom  if  chance  tlic  falcon  makes  to  prey, 

Or  hedger  with  ids  i)elt-afnie<l  arrow  stay. 

For  no  such  loss  the  gay  survivor  grieves : 

New  love  he  seeks,  a new  dcliglit  receives.” 

But  into  the  great  duty  of  nest-building  they 
plunge  with  a zest  which  is  wonderful  to  see, 
and  such  is  their  enthusiasm  in  research  and  col- 
lection that  if  they  saw  a chance  of  taking  the 
fur  off  a cat’s  back  they  would  make  an  attempt 
to  get  it.  A flock  of  wool  rolling  idly  over  and 
over  along  the  pathway  will  fetch  down  a sparrow 
from  his  perch,  where  scattered  crumbs  would  fail 
to  tempt  him,  and  over  a fluffy  feather  rival  build- 
ers will  fight  with  the  utmost  energy.  Horse-hair, 
Berlin  wool,  or  rags  excite  the  little  couples  to 
very  daring  enterprises,  and  a ragged  door-mat 
or  littered  hay  will  nerve  them  to  feats  of  high 
emprise  that  their  hearts  at  any  other  time  than 
spring  would  quail  from. 

“ The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves 
To  seize  the  fair  occosiou ; well  they  eye 
Tlie  scattered  grab),  and,  thievishly  resolved 
To  escaiH!  tlio  intpeuding  famine,  often  scared. 
As  oft  return— a pert,  voracious  kind.” 


But  they  have  a great  end  in  view : nothing  else, 
in  short,  than  filling  up  a certoin  water  pipe  with 
rubbish,  so  that  eventually  there  may  be  a suffi- 
ciently solid  stfrface  for  the  hen-bird  to  lay  her 
speckled  eggs  upon.  It  does  not  matter  to  the 
attached  pair  that  the  pipe  is  open  at  the  other 
end,  and  that  a careful  house -maid  sweeps  up 
daily  all  the  fragments  of  cloth  and  straw  and 
string  which  they  have  been  laboriously  dropping 
down  into  the  insatiable  tube.  Perhaps,  though, 
they  know  it,  and  only  pretend  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  so  that  they  may  have  the  excuse  to 
go  on  building  and  courting. 


“ Uxorious  ingratc,  bird  obscene. 
Begone;  wltn  flagging  wings  sit  down 
On  some  old  penthouse  near  the  town, 
Tlie  brewer’s  stables:  peck  thy ^aiii. 
And  wash  It  down  with  paddled  rain, 
And  bear  thy  dirty  offspring  squall 
From  bottles  ou  a suburb  wall.” 


At  any  rate,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  if  the  spar- 
row’s domestic  arrangements  are  finished  early, 
and  his  family  hatched  and  reared  before  those 
of  his  neighbors,  the  self-denying  bird  thinks  no- 
thing—a mere  trifle  at  most— of  beginning  it  all 
over  again,  just  to  keep  his  friends  in  counte- 
nance, as  it  were.  A succession  of  nests  and 
nestlings  will  thus  make  tlie  small  bird  happy 
from  spring  to  autumn ; and  observing  how  hearty 
that  happiness  is,  no  one  can  grudge  the  sparrow 
its  excess  of  family  responsibilities.  Yet,  how- 
ever late  it  may  protract  the  conclusion  of  its 
home  arrangements,  the  sparrow  does  not  begin 
them  until  it  is  sure  that  spring  has  come. 

Pau.  Robimson. 


THE  LATE  AMASA  STONE. 

On  page  .3*24  we  give  the  portrait  of  the  late 
Ajiasa  Stonk,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  took  his 
own  life,  in  a temporary  aberration  of  mind,  on  tbo 
1 1th  iiist.  Ill  health,  combined  with  large  pccun- 
iary  losses,  had  greatly  depressed  his  spirits  of 
late,  and  he  had  suffered  much  from  insomnia. 
Mr.  Stonk,  besides  being  a promuiciit  railroad 
contractor,  was  largely  interested  in  business  en- 
terprises. He  was  a gentleman  of  high  and  hon- 
orable character,  a wise  benefactor  of  the  poor, 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Stonk  has  left  a for- 
tune of  about  ^111,000, mX),  and  that  his  recent 
losses  have  not  affected  his  property  to  any  no- 
ticeable extent.  Mr.  Stonk  leaves  a widow  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  them  the  wife  of  Colonel 
John  Hay. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Thk  Governor  of  Martinique  invited  the  wives 
of  the  prominent  negroes  of  the  island  to  bis  last 
official  ball,  and  has  announced  that  he  will  here- 
after make  no  social  distinction  between  the  col- 
ored and  the  white  people.  During  the  later 
years  of  French  rule  in  Hayti  colored  men  and 
women  were  usually  present  at  the  official  recep- 
tions, but  in  the  other  French  West  Indian  colo- 
nies they  have  always  been  practically  banished 
from  the  presence  of  the  local  Governors.  Gov- 
ernor Allegre’s  reasons  for  extending  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  mansion  to  the  colored  people  are 
not  made  known.  Perhaps  he  is  actuated  solely 
by  the  absence  of  reasons  why  they  should  be 
excluded.  In  Hayti  the  negroes  have  the  upper 
hand  socially  and  politically,  and  those  who  are 
partly  of  white  blood  are  in  extreme  disfavor 
just  now,  the  revolutionist  party  being  composed 
almost  wholly  of  mulattocs. 

An  English  paper  says  that  the  wife  of  a la- 
borer was  found  recently  hanging  by  the  neck 
from  the  branch  of  a tree  near  her  residence, 
and  although  the  facts  brought  forward  at  tlie  in- 
quest pointed  clearly  to  self^le-struction,  the  jury 
expressed  the  opinion  that  her  death  resulted 
from  inflammation  of  the  bowe)."!  and  rheumatism 
in  the  knees.  This  verdict  does  not  compare  fa- 
vorably with  that  made  by  a Western  jury  in  our 
own  land — “ Blode  up  by  a biler” — which,  al- 
though wanting  in  literary  finish,  had  the  merits 
of  brevity,  directness,  and  harmony  with  the  facts. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  use  of  postage  stamps 
in  the  United  States  was  in  1846,  when  Postmas- 
ter E.  A.  Mitchell,  of  New  Haven,  procured  print- 
ed stamps,  which  he  used  for  two  years,  until  the 
first  postage  stamps  were  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment. His  idea  was  borrowed  from  England, 
where  stamps  had  been  in  use  for  some  time. 

Disappointment  is  expressed  in  England  be- 
cause the  famous  Scotland  Yard  detectives  have 
been  outdone  by  the  Birmingham  police  in  the 
matter  of  dynamite  discoveries.  The  Irish  in- 
formers have,  however,  been  more  serviceable 
than  even  the  Birmingham  detectives. 

An  Eastern  rajah  has  ordered  to  be  built  for 
him  a musical  contrivance  which  will  be  even 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Oriental  in- 
dolence than  the  easy-playing  barrel-organ  would 
be.  It  is  nothing  let^s  llian  a mu.sical  couc-li,  that 
will  begin  to  make  music  when  he  reclines  upon 
it.  The  wood-work  is  to  bo  of  rose-wooii,  heavi- 
ly plated  with  embossed  and  engraved  silver,  and 
the  mattress  is  to  be  covered  with  embroidered 
blue  damask.  His  Highness  left  to  the  maker 
of  this  unique  piece  of  furniture  the  selection  of 
the  airs  which  are  to  soothe  him  to  sleep.  They 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  works  of  Gounod. 

The  recent  burning  of  the  little  village  of  Val- 
lorbes,  in  Switzerland,  was  an  event  of  consider- 
able moment  to  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  earth.  The  watchmakers’  files  produced  in 
Vallorbes  arc  as  celebrated  in  their  way  as  the 
cutlery  of  Sheffield.  The  workshops  were  not 
burned,  but  until  new  dwellings  are  provided  for 
the  men  the  work  can  not  be  resum^ 

Some  one  with  a thirst  for  facts  and  figures 
has  computed  that  if  Madame  Patti  returns  to 
the  United  States  next  season  and  sings  for  five 
thousand  dollars  a night,  she  will  receive  when 
siugiug  in  Xwe/a  four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents 
for  each  breath  while  on  the  stage,  four  dollars 
and  sixteen  cents  for  each  word,  and  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  each  note.  He  esti- 
mates that  the  opera  requires  her  to  be  on  the 
stage  sixty-two  minutes,  and  that  she  will  drew 
eighteen  breaths  a minute,  and  claims  to  have 
ascertained  that  she  will  have  to  sing  twelve  hun- 
dred words  and  twenty-eight  hundr^  notes. 

“ Summer-resort  English”  is  a term  applied  in 
Boston  to  the  language  in  which  the  current  de- 
scriptions of  sea-side  and  mountain  hotels  are 
written. 

Soap-bubble  parties  are  a new  “ social  craze” 
in  the  West  The  lady  blowing  the  bluest  bub- 
ble wins  a prize.  The  exercise  is  beneficial  to 
the  lungs,  though  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  acting  as  chief  bugler  at  a cadet  school 
for  deaf-mutes. 

The  season  opens  well  in  respect  to  making 
quick  passages  across- the  Atlantic.  A few  days 
ago  the  famous  Alaska  finished  a westward  pas- 
sage in  better  time  than  slie  or  any  other  vessel 
had  ever  made  before.  More  recently  the  new 
steam  ship  Normandie,  which  was  expected  to  be 
a fast  boat,  fully  justified  expectations  by  finish- 
ing a voyage  from  Havre  in,  it  is  believed,  the 
quickest  time  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Pre- 
viously to  setting  out  she  made  a trial  trip  of 
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nine  hundred  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
attained  a speed  of  seventeen  and  one-fourth 
knots  an  hour.  ____ 

The  name  of  the  post-office  of  Nope,  in  Dukes 
County,  Massachusetts,  was  not  regarded  by  those 
receiving  their  mail  there  as  sufficiently  pleasing 
to  the  car ; so  they  had  it  changed  to  Squibnocket, 
and  are  happy. 

A student  from  tile  Indian  Territory  is  in  the 
graduating  class  at  Roanoke  Collie,  and  is  to 
deliver  his  Commencement  oration  in  the  Choctaw 
tongue.  Even  the  faculty  won’t  know  when  to 
applaud. 

In  the  first  trial  of  her  sailing  qualities  with 
another  craft  the  handsome  schooner  yacht  <?ro.y- 
linff  met  willi  a mishap  which  will  be  regarded  as 
an  unlucky  omen  by  superstitious  sailors,  and  as 
nearly  all  sailors  are  superstitious,  the  mishap 
may  prove  to  be  a serious  obslacle  to  the  {►erform- 
ance  of  the  good  work  that  was  expected  of  her. 
The  “ twister”  in  which  .she  was  caught  and  cap- 
sized the  other  day  in  the  lower  bay  was  no  ordi- 
nary squall,  however,  since  the  MotUauk  escaped 
a similar  mishap  by  letting  all  sheets  go  by  the 
run,  and  the  Grade  had  even  a narrower  escape. 
It  was  believed  that  the  Grayling  would  come 
to  the  front  as  one  of  the  best  schooner  yachts 
of  her  size  afloat.  Her  failure  to  do  so  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  her  unfortunate  experi- 
ence at  the  outset  of  lier  career. 


The  new  rule  in  respect  to  yachts  from  other 
waters — that  they  must  come  on  their  own  bot- 
toms— may  obviate  the  arising  of  perplexing 
questions  as  to  the  privileges  of  English  racing 
machines  in  competitions  for  prizes  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  not  regarded  as  probable  that 
the  new  cutter  Marjorie  will  come  to  this  country 
under  sail,  since  she  is  not  designed  for  that  sort 
of  service,  and  if  she  comes  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  she  will  need  rather  more  room  than  can 
be  conveniently  found  for  her,  besides  being  de- 
barred from  all  contests  except  those  in  which 
the  rule  may  be  waived  by  our  proverbially  gen- 
erous yachtsmen. 

A curious  siphou  is  used  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
for  carrying  sand  from  the  river-bed  to  the  low 
lota  near  the  bank  which  are  to  be  filled  in.  The 
siphon  carries  two-thirds  water  and  one-third 
sand,  and  is  pronounced  a very  successful  device. 

The  Hartford  71tnes  draws  a harrowing  picture 
of  a scene  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  some  dry- 
goods  stores  in  that  city  on  a recent  Saturday 
afternoon.  Here  it  is  in  outline:  Eight  baby 
carriages  drawn  up  in  line,  and  no  mothers  or 
nurses  near  them.  One  of  the  babies  screaming 
in  the  gutter  almost  under  the  feet  of  a horse, 
which  was  sniffing  at  it.  Another  buried  beneath 
a great  black  dog  that  was  devouring  its  cracker 
crumbs.  Another,  almost  in  apoplexy,  trying  to 
recover  its  lost  bottle,  and  the  five  others  nearly 
frightened  to  death  by  the  attentions  of  passing 
strangers.  The  mothers  were  in  the  stores  shop- 
ping, of  course. 

In  a recent  letter  to  a distinguished  Psrsee  in 
India,  Sir  George  Bird  wood  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  repulsion  between  tlie  English  and  na- 
tives in  that  country  is  the  result  chiefly  of  the 
caste  system  of  the  Hindoos.  He  recalls  the  fact 
tiiat  when  a native  was  made  a judge  in  Calcutta 
not  long  ago,  and  was  invited  by  the  native  pleaders 
to  a dinner  in  honor  of  the  event,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  his  hosts,  be- 
cause he  was  of  a lower  division  of  the  Brabmin- 
ical  caste  than  they,  and  although  a judge  of  the 
Calcutta  High  Court,  he  had  to  sit  outside  with 
Brahmins  of  a lower  order.  The  fact  that  when 
a Hindoo  has  shaken  hands  with  a European 
he  must  immediately  wash  the  hand  of  its  assumed 
pollution  is  mentioned  as  another  reason  for  the 
lack  of  cordiality,  and  the  natives’  unmanly  treat- 
ment of  women  is  set  forth  as  still  another  ob- 
stacle in  tlie  way  of  good-fellowship.  Sir  George 
says  in  the  course  of  his  letter  that  tiie  repul- 
sion is  but  for  a time,  while  the  attraction  be- 
tween the  two  races  is  forever,  and  adds : “ Wo 
belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  in  returning  to  In- 
dia, after  long  wanderings  from  our  common 
home  in  Central  Asia,  we  but  return  to  a country 
peopled  by  men  of  our  own  Aryan  blood.  But 
meanwhile  we  have  developed  in  a distant  island 
of  the  Atlantic  a highly  specialized  race  and  cul- 
ture, and  you,  Hindoos,  and  Hindooized  Parseea 
and  Mussulmans,  as  indeiicndently  formed  and 
strongly  marked  a race  and  culture  of  your  own ; 
while  the  isolation  in  which  the  race  of  Brah- 
minical  Hindoos  has  been  produced  in  India  has 
not  been  due  to  the  Himadayaa,  as  some  aigu& 
but  has  been  artificially  by  th«  Oodn  of 

Manu.  There  is  the  nib.” 
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every  word,  every  syllable,  a sentence  to  his  hopes ! 
But  hear  to  the  end  ho  must. 

“ You  may  not  perhaps  realize,”  resumed  Ste- 
phana, ‘‘  why  the  fact  of  Valerian  becoming  ray 
heir  and  Christina’s  should  transform  him  into  a 
power  for  good  or  evil.  Think  of  the  moral  lever 
that  a vast  fortune  must  ever  be,  and  never  so 
much  so  as  in  these  days.  I can  not  put  this 
tremendous  engine  into  his  hands  and  abandon 
him.  He  must  be  twofold  my  own  creation. 
Rrst,  I set  him  among  the  lords  of  the  earth ; 
next,  to  give  him  a lordly  soul.  The  heir  of  my 
worldly  splendor  must  also  be  Uie  inheritor  of 
my  aspirations.” 

“That  Valerian  will  never  be,”  retorted  the 
listener,  bitterly. 

“You  have  yet  more  to  hear;  I shall  convince 
you  before  I have  done,”  Stephana  said,  using  a 
deeper  persuasiveness  and  a more  insinuating 
force.  “ For  what  are  these  subtle  powers  with 
which  my  friends  accredit  me  ? The  plain  mean- 
ing of  such  words  is  that  I can  in  a very  unusual 
degree  fascinate  people,  bend  them  to  a purpose 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  own ; but  never  to 
personal  ends,  mind.  No  element  of  my  own  in- 
dividuality can  enter  into  these  influences.  Sway- 
ed by  a secret  force  stronger  than  any  feeling, 
whether  of  love  or  joy,  pity  or  sorrow,  I move 
blindly,  and  am  inde^  blind  as  to  the  portion  in 
store  Lr  myself.  I can  work  no  evil,  only  good, 
to  any  human  being.  Over  my  own  destiny  I 
have  no  power.” 

“ But  think  for  a moment,  my  own  friend,  this 
Valerian — ” 

“I  know  what  you  would  say,”  interrupted 
Stephana,  eagerly.  “ It  is  an  earthen  vessel.  No 
flame  of  the  spirit  bums  divinely  through.  I feel, 
I acknowledge  it.  Yet  I must  go  on ; if  my  own 
peace  is  to  be  sacrificed,  I must  obey.  And  re- 
flect,” she  cried,  a fine  blush  overspreading  her 
pale  features,  and  a tremor  of  reined-in  enthusi- 
asm swaying  her  voice ; “ will  it  not  be  a match- 
less piece  of  retribution,  a superb  ending  to  a 
sordid  family  story?  The  accumulated  hoard- 
ings of  generations,  the  spoils  of  worldling  upon 
worldling,  turned  to  noble  uses  in  the  hands  of 
the  outcast,  the  family  honor  vindicated  by  the 
disowned!  Yes,”  she  added,  for  a moment  let- 
ting her  hand  rest  on  his,  letting  him  feel  the 
tears  he  could  not  see,  “ you  who  are  my  friend 
indeed,  to  whom  I can  thus  unveil  ray  inmost 
thoughts,  you  can  not,  you  dare  not,  bid  me  draw 
back.  The  inner  voice,  the  unspoken  mandate, 
who  may  disobey  ?” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ArrEK  that  confidence  the  friends  still  saw  each 
other  almost  daily ; for  what  so  often  brings  like 
to  like  as  common  service  for  the  higher  good  ? 
London  was  now  empty,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Au- 
gust had  come,  and  a sulphurous  pall  wrapped 
palace  and  Hansard,  garden  and  river.  Not  a 
zephyr  breathed  freshly  from  any  quarter  of 
heaven,  not  a flower  in  blow  but  drooped  under 
a pallid  sun.  Summer  was  there,  but  summer 
without  sweetness,  no  verdurous  space,  no  gar- 
den fragrance,  no  dewy  shadows.  Instead,  lan- 
guor and  heaviness,  gloom  and  disease,  where  joy 
and  deliciousness  should  be. 

Joy  and  deliciousness  were  showered  down 
abundantly  on  the  fair  face  of  the  earth  just 
then,  but  not  on  the  city  of  four  millions.  Ex- 
cessive heat  and  drought  had  induced  one  of 
those  epidemics  which  occur  from  time  to  time 
as  if  to  shake  the  comfortable  faith  in  human  ad- 
equacy. Skill  and  science  seemed  set  at  naught, 
and  the  dreaded  disease  that  at  first  was  “ as  a 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand”  assumed  by 
degrees  stupendous  and  awful  proportions,  till 
it  brooded,  a doom  and  a portent,  over  the  wide 
world  of  London.  Now  at  first  eight  it  would 
seem  madness  for  two  people  to  stay  on  calmly 
in  a panic-stricken,  pestilent  place,  when  they 
might  have  betaken  themselves  any  moment  to 
Edens  of  freshness  and  repose.  Men  and  wo- 
men must  die.  What  business  had  they  with 
these  obscure  victims  of  a scourge  that  had  mer- 
cy in  it,  since  it  decimated  the  helpless,  the  starv- 
ing, and  the  needy  ? But  Stephana  and  her  friend 
thought  otherwise ; and  whilst  frightened  parents 
were  hurrying  away  their  children,  after  the  man- 
ner of  hens  at  the  appearance  of  a hawk,  whilst 
idlers  and  pleasure-seekers  were  trying  to  drive 
away  ennui  in  more  attractive  resoits,  and  the 
more  sensitive  were  shutting  their  eyes  us  best 
they  could  to  the  disagreeableness  of  the  world 
generally,  Stephana  and  her  friend  staid  on. 

They  were,  indeed,  indispensable  to  eaeh  other ; 
and  had  not  the  very  opportunity  come  for  which 
Markham  craved  ? Here,  above  all,  was  a crisis 
when  the  power  he  possessed  and  on  which  he 
prided  himself  could  be  put  to  really  sublime 
na»  For  the  conscientious  physician  and  the 
priest,  do  what  they  will,  can  not  always  infuse 
that  courage  into  human  hearts  which  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  impending  evil.  Soldiers  tell 
us  that  the  ball  finds  out  the  craven  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  certain  it  is  that  the  stout-hearted 
will  often  walk  unscathed  through  deadliest  in- 
fection. 

Whilst  Stephana,  then,  had  hired  a noble  old 
suburbim  mansion,  embowered  in  greenery,  and 
turned  it  into  a convalescent  home  for  the  sick, 
the  blind  story-teller  was  doing  his  best  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  well.  \^at 
may  not  a word  do  ? and  the  stimulus  of  his  me- 
lodic and  bright  calm  eloquence  came  as  a sub- 
stitute for  bracing  sea-breezes,  farm-yard  sights 
and  sounds,  and  all  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
the  world  that  is  not  London.  The  sea,  the  moor, 
the  country,  were  but  names  to  most  of  his  hear- 
ers, but  all  could  laugh  and  weep  at  the  stories 
he  told  them,  now  bringing  fairy-land  before 
wan  little  Smithfield  children,  now  lifting  the 
faint  in  spirit  by  some  moving  episode,  now  hold- 
ing bereaved  ones  spell  bound  by  weird,  romantic 
toprovisation.  Narrative,  parable,  allegory,  dia- 
logue, one  and  all  he  used  by  turns,  wilS  themes 


as  various,  and  words  ever  new.  Yet  wherein 
lay  the  glamours?  Was  it  the  glow  of  feeling, 
the  rapture  of  fancy,  that  inthralled  his  listeners, 
or  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  performanee 
—exquisite  training  of  voice,  choice  phraseolo- 
gy, inimitable  elocution  ? All  yet  none  of  these. 
'The  poor,  pinched,  toiling  souls  who  listened  to 
him  were  enchanted  simply  because  it  was  the 
first  time  they  had  heard  a story  in  their  lives. 
The  veil  was  lifted  from  the  ideal  world.  A 
blind  man  had  revealed  to  them  the  existence  of 
things  unseen,  the  duality  of  human  life ! 

“ Ah,”  he  said,  one  evening,  when  alone  with 
Stephana,  after  an  unusually  ^rd  day,  “ we  shall 
never  live  such  hours  as  these  any  more.  I am 
yours  and  you  are  mine  by  virtue  of  the  mortal 
woes  that  have  brought  us  together,  but  when  the 
sun  shines  out  from  the  clouds  you  will  disap- 
pear, perhaps  never  to  cross  my  path  again.” 

“ Have  no  fear  on  that  score,”  Stephana  said, 
with  gentle  consolation  in  her  voice.  “ You  are 
bound  to  cross  my  path  whenever  I have  need  of 
you.  My  wand  will  never  be  broken.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “You  can  not,  like  the 
loving  god,  be  immortal  one  day  and  common 
clay  the  next.  This  marriage  must  drag  you 
down,  whether  you  will  or  no.” 

“ Why  should  we  talk  of  it  ?”  cried  Stephana, 
impatiently.  “Why  must  men  and  women  per- 
petually have  love  and  marriage  on  their  lips, 
as  if  the  supreme  end  and  purpose  of  existence 
were  to  love,  to  marry,  and  to  die  ? You,  at  least, 
stand  on  higher  ground,  and  take  in  wider  hori- 

“ Pardon  me — a thousand  times  I ask  your  par- 
don,” he  said.  “ I will  never,  never  breathe  the 
subject  again,  if  you  promise  me  one  little  thing.” 

“ A promise  ? What  human  being  ever  kept 
a promise  ? And  why  give  it  only  to  break  ?” 

“ No,  you  would  not  break  it.  Listen,  then, 
my  own  friend,  and  accord  the  request  or  no. 
That  is  as  you  please.  The  name  of  Valerian  in 
conjunction  with  yours  shall  never  pass  my  lips 
again.  Well,  it  is  a small  thing  1 ask.  If — if’ — 
he  hesitated,  pamfully,  and  at  last  stammered  out 
the  words — “if  your  magnauimous  project,  from 
any  unforeseen  cause,  is  never  carried  out,  should 
you  reject  Valerian,  should  you  feel  the  need  of 
a trusty  friend — as  a friend  only  I venture  to  pe- 
tition— summon  me  to  your  side  by  a wish.” 

“ Why  by  anything  so  unsubstantial  ?”  smiled 
Stephana.  “ Is  there  not  paper  and  ink,  a letter- 
carrier  to  boot?  I will  write  to  you  with  my 
proper  bands.” 

“ No,  these  are  common  means,  and  oft-times 
treacherous  too!  You  could  hardly  write  the 
thought  of  your  mind,  and  it  is  the  secret  wish  of 
your  inmost  heart  I would  have.  No  more  nor 
less.” 

“And  how  could  I be  sure  that  it  would  reach 
you  ?”  asked  Stephana,  still  inclined  to  raillery. 
“ The  winds  of  heaven  might  blow  it  in  another 
direction.  Forgive  me,  dear  friend : I am  so  sad 
at  heart  that  I must  be  merry.  These  harrowing 
scenes  I go  through  day  after  day,  the  ache  of 
misery  ever  before  me ! Oh ! ask  me  nothing  to- 
day; only  be  kind  to  me,  only  help  me  with  si- 
lent  comfort.  I must  marry  Valerian,  but  it  is 
you  I would  fain  have  with  me  always.” 

Was  not  such  a confession  enough  to  satisfy 
any  lover?  Markham  flushed  from  cheek  to 
brow,  but  said  no  word  more.  The  deep,  un- 
Spoken  sadness  of  Stephana’s  soul  had  pene- 
trated his  own.  He  felt  at  lost  lifted,  and  for  a 
brief  moment,  to  those  serene  spheres  in  which 
she  lived  and  moved  and  had  her  being.  He  also 
must  brace  himself  up  to  an  act  of  supreme  re- 
nunciation. For  him  also  the  best  part  of  life 
was  to  give,  asking  no  reward. 

Stephana  needed  kindness  indeed,  and  collcctcd- 
ness  on  her  friend’s  part  also,  for  she  was  weary 
in  brain  and  body.  A strange  sight  was  that 
devotetl  pair,  she  so  brave  yet  tender,  he  help- 
less, yet  so  strong,  as  day  after  day  they  set  out  on 
their  errand  of  mercy.  Stephana  would  inspect 
one  fever-stricken  court  after  another,  to  see  that 
there  was  no  orphan  unhou.sed,  no  dead  awaiting 
its  last  resting-place,  no  sick  to  be  carried  away. 
And  whilst  she  made  her  rounds  the  blind  man 
would  find  an  audience,  half  a dozen  children  it 
might  be,  or  two  or  three  sad-heai-ted  mothers 
with  babes  at  their  breast,  or  old  men  past  work, 
past  thieving,  past  beggary  even : no  matter 
whom,  every  one  was  as  ready  to  listen  as  he  to 
speak.  These  hollow-eyed,  sallow-faced  people 
had  no  religion.  What  religion  could  take  hold 
of  natures  starved,  deadened,  materialized  by 
misery  ? But  if  they  knew  nothing  of  Christ  and 
redemption,  they  could  understand  the  gospel  of 
magnanimous  human  kindness.  They  were  aware 
of  that  shining  thing  we  call  goodness,  and  it 
warmed  them  and  almost  gladdened  them,  if,  in- 
deed, misery  can  be  ever  glad. 

Nor  did  Markham’s  serviceableness  end  here. 
In  Stephana’s  mansion,  filled  now  from  cellar  to 
attic  with  guests  of  the  humbler  sort,  he  found 
plenty  of  occupation.  The  poor  valetudinarians 
lounging  under  the  trees,  or  looking  out  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  on  green  lawns  set  with 
standard  roses,  sadly  needed  amusement,  and 
there  was  the  blind  story-teller  with  his  well-stored 
memory  ever  ready.  Story  after  story  they  now 
heard  for  the  first  time.  Robinson  Crutoe  and 
OuUiver,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Boccaccio, 
were  laid  under  contribution,  to  say  nothing  of 
Prince  Camaralzaman  and  his  sixty  brothers, 
Penelope’s  web,  and  lost  but  first,  the  champion 
of  the  windmills  and  knight  of  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso.  Wonderful  to  think  how  dull  the  world 
can  be  that  possesses  all  these  1 So  August  and 
September  passed,  and  with  October  ended  their 
ordeal.  Stephana  and  her  companion  came 
through  it  unscathed,  so  often  will  it  happen  that 
mere  valiancy  keepeth  alive.  They  had  been  as 
soldiers  on  a battle-field  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
but  a thousand  bullets  had  passed  them  by. 

“This  is  to  be  no  long  parting?”  Markham 
asked,  after  a long  oonfabuUtioa  on  the  eve  of 
separation. 


“True  friends  are  never  parted,”  Stephana 
answered,  reproachfully.  “ We  shall  often  hear 
from  each  other;  we  shall  bear  each  other  in 
mind.” 

She  smiled,  adding,  with  a mixture  of  playful- 
ness and  solemnity ; “I  have  not  foigotten  your 
request.  Whenever  I need  you  there  shall  be 
neither  sign  nor  letter.  You  will  bend  obsequi- 
ous to  my  will.” 

“ Can  I do  otherwise  ?”  he  said,  raising  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  “ And  as  soon  as  I have  ful- 
filled the  mission  you  have  just  intrusted  to  me, 
I may  surely  seek  you  unasked  and  unbidden  ?” 

“ Most  surely,”  Stephana  made  reply.  “ I 
shall  look  for  you  with  impatience.  The  matter 
confided  to  you  is  one  1 have  most  at  heart.” 

“After  Valerian.” 

“ After  Christina  and  Valerian.  I go  to  them 
now  on  a double  quest,  a twofold  behest.  How 
strange  is  life  I” 

“ Strange  and  sad,  yet  sweet,”  he  said.  “ At 
least  it  would  bo  so  were  there  no  Valerian.” 

“ Think  no  more  of  him,  my  friend.  Be  hap- 
py. Be  my  best  helper.” 

Thus  they  parted,  not  levers,  certes,  but  how 
much  more  than  friends ! 

[to  BZ  OOMTIMUBO.] 


THE  RACE  MEETING  AT  ROCK- 
AWAY. 

There  was  an  auspicious  inauguration  of  the 
season  for  out-door  sports  in  and  about  the  city 
on  Saturday,  May  12.  Athletic  games,  contests 
of  speed  by  bicyclists,  rowing  races,  contests  of 
skill  at  lawn  tennis,  base-ball,  and  lacrosse,  rifie- 
shooting  at  Creedmoor,  and  trotting  at  the  various 
tracks  or  “on  the  road,”  were  among  the  out- 
door recreations  that  the  great  world  of  society 
patronized,  participated  in,  and  enjoyed.  But  to 
that  world  accustomed  for  months  past  to  find 
its  entertainment  in  palatial  residences  on  Murray 
Hill,  at  Delmonico’s,  or  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, and  which  will  soon  seek  Newport,  ^ratoga, 
the  White  Mountains,  or  the  Adirondacks,  the 
chief  event  was  the  opening  of  the  racing  season 
by  the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club  at  its  preserves  at 
Bays  water.  Far  Rockaway.  Nearly  a thousand 
people  were  in  the  party  from  this  city  which  wit- 
nessed the  races,  in  wliich,  with  one  exception, 
their  acquaintances  of  social  circles  were  the 
riders.  The  day  was  auspicious,  the  locality  pic- 
turesque. Meadows,  hills,  and  the  trees,  not 
dense  enough  to  be  called  forests  even  by  the 
possessor  of  a vivid  imagination,  were  resplendent 
in  their  spring  dress  of  green.  The  blue  sky 
gave  a quiet  background.  There  was  sufficient 
color  in  this  lovely  country  scene,  with  its  pictur- 
esque farm-houses  and  its  grazing  cattle,  surprised 
in  their  afternoon  meal  by  the  sudden  invasion 
from  the  city.  The  color  was  supplied  by  groups 
of  ladies  elaborately  dressed  in  costumes  in  which 
the  art  of  the  modiste  vainly  tried  to  rival  the 
beauties  of  nature’s  endowment,  in  the  gaudily 
painted  four-in-hand  coaches,  and  in  the  riders 
wearing  collectively  all  the  colors  that  made  Jo- 
SRPu’s  coat  famous  in  the  days  when  the  world 
was  young. 

. It  was  no  common  race  meeting  that  at  Rock- 
away. There  were  many  present  who  are  fre- 
quently seen  at  the  great  racing  events  at  Sara- 
toga, Jerome  Park,  or  Monmouth  Beach.  But 
this  meeting  h.id  more  of  the  character  of  a ra- 
cing day  at  Newport.  There  were  a few  falls,  but 
neither  horses  nor  riders  were  injured,  though  the 
riding  was  more  daring — reckless,  perhaps — than 
that  of  professional  jockeys.  There  was  no  track 
save  that  laid  out  by  nature  and  the  country 
highway  builder.  Rail  fences  served  in  part  as 
hurdles.  The  course  was  over  meadows  and  up 
and  down  gently  sloping  hills,  and  on  a bottom 
that  needed  both  nerve  and  skill  to  successfully 
guide  a horse  over  it.  The  races  with  their  falls, 
the  refusal  of  several  horses  to  leap  the  hurdles, 
the  keen  determination  shown  by  each  rider  to 
win,  and  the  sharp  brushes  at  the  finish  made 
them  both  exciting  and  interesting.  The  strong- 
limbed  polo  ponies,  the  ungainly  farmers’  punts, 
and  the  graceful,  high-spirited  hunters  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  sport  as  thoroughly  as  did  their  re- 
spective satin-waisted,  shirt-sleeved  and  home- 
spun-trousered, and  pink-coated  riders.  The 
latter,  resplendent  in  their  pink  coats,  high  hats, 
white  knee-breeches,  and  buff-topped  patent-lea- 
thers, were  favorites  with  the  ladies.  The  erst- 
while much-abused  gentlemen  riders,  spurred  on 
by  the  smiles  of  fair  women,  rode  so  well  as  to 
prove  that  “ blood  will  tell”  in  riding  across  coun- 
try as  it  has  in  riding  to  battle.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Edwards  Sfencer  couldn’t  make 
Tommy  Tucker  leap  his  hurdle.  This  incident, 
however,  was  fun  for  outsiders,  though  awkward 
for  Mr.  Spencer,  and  furnished  as  much  amuse- 
ment as  any  incident,  unless  it  was  that  of  the 
farmers’  race,  where  Puck  threw  the  plebeian 
rider,  veritably  “ landing  him  a winner,”  as  sport- 
ing-men delight  in  commonly  saying  a jockey  does 
his  horse.  The  winners  of  the  races  in  which  gen- 
tlemen riders  participated  were:  hunters’  half- 
mile  flat  race,  George  Work’s  Mercury;  polo 
ponies’  race,  Stanley  Mortuier’s  Incognita ; the 
pink-coat  race,  George  Work’s  Bombast;  the 
half-bred  qualified  hunters’  race,  George  Work’s 
Fleurette : the  qualified  hunters’  race,  Stanley 
Hcntley’s  Hobson’s  Choice. 

field-sports  so  fairly  inaugurated  will  occupy 
attention  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  gym- 
nasium and  riding-schools,  the  racquet-courts  and 
fencing-rooms,  have  closed  their  doors,  and  their 
habitues  have  deserted  them  for  the  green  fields, 
the  shady  drives,  and  the  more  or  less  placid 
waters,  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The  field- 
sports  of  to-day  are  under  the  management  of 
gentlemen.  The  class  heretofore  injuriously  iden- 
tified with  sports  have  been  relegated  to  the  field 
of  brutality  occupied  by  prize-fighters,  dog-fight- 
ers, and  chicken-fighters.  It  is  no  longer  a yea- 
son  for  exclusion  from  society  of  even  the  gen- 


tlest that  a lady  is  an  attendant  upon  or  a pat- 
roness of  the  sporto  of  the  field.  She  may  even 
participate  in  some.  This  fact  has  done  much—" 
very  much— to  elevate  the  character  of  all  out- 
door amusements.  The  athletic  clubs,  with  their 
membership  including  many  of  the  best  of  our 
young  men,  have  done  more,  for  the  example  set 
here  has  bwn  followed  throughout  the  country. 
A proficiency  in  field-sports  is  considered  a credit 
to  a young  man.  That  such  a state  of  affairs 
has  come  to  exist  that  people  of  the  gentler  classes 
have  made  these  recreations  their  own  in  a mea- 
sure, is  fortunate  indeed  for  coming  generations. 
A bit  more  of  the  Hercules  than  the  Adonis  in 
young  men,  of  the  Diana  than  the  Venus  in  young 
women,  wedding  the  best  elements  of  the  two  in 
each  case,  every  social  economist  will  acknowl- 
edge to  be  desirable. 

Attention  to  athletic  sports  has  almost  become 
a portion  of  the  necessary  training  of  every  college 
or  seminary  student.  Walking  clubs,  canoe  cIuIm, 
bicycle,  boating,  lawn  tennis,  archery,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  gun  clubs,  and  sportsmen’s  assoc'ia- 
tions,  the  latter  frequently  owning  large  preserves 
for  hunting  or  fishing,  or  both,  count'  their  active 
members  in  the  best  society  of  all  the  social  cen- 
tres of  the  country.  Ladies  are  often  members 
of  such  of  these  as  make  sports  in  which  they  can 
participate  a specialty.  Where  such  is  not  the 
case  the  ladies  have  their  own  equestrian,  pe- 
destrian, lawn-tennis,  archery,  boating,  and  cro- 
quet clubs.  The  inroads  upon  health  from  late 
hours  and  loss  of  rest  resultant  upon  attention  to 
society’s  demands  are  offset  in  a great  measure 
by  these  health-restoring  recreations.  Better  far 
than  any  medicine  are  they  when  not  indulged  in 
to  excess.  Better  fitted  for  life’s  duties  and  so- 
ciety’s exactions  she  who  finds  pleasure  in  such 
recreation  returns  to  her  home  than  she  who  mo- 
notonously wears  away  the  summer  days  in  an 
ultra-fashionable  summer  resort.  That  mandate 
of  society  which  permits  a woman  to  wear  and 
u.se  a wide-soled,  broad-heeled  walking  shoe,  and 
permits  her  to  take  needed  exercise,  is  one  that 
will  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  such 
as  have  found  participation  in  out-of-door  recre- 
ations to  be  a cure  for  lassitude,  a relief  from 
ennuL  C.  T.  Bronson. 


KELLY’S  “PAUL  REVERK” 

Loro  Rosebery,  while  passing  a season  here 
some  years  ago,  was  very  partial  to  his  horse  and 
Central  Park.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  while 
rounding  a point  with  him  in  the  bridle-path  at 
full  run,  we  observed  some  one,  only  partially 
concealed  in  the  then  scant  shrubbery,  watching 
us  or  our  horses  witli  eager  interest.  Finding 
him  there  one  day  as  I rode  alone,  I took  the  litv 
erty  to  demand  what  he  was  about.  I found  him 
to  be  a shy  and  modest  young  artist,  who  was 
trying  to  model  a horse  in  motion — a new  prop- 
osition entirely  in  his  departmeut  of  art  But  I 
am  sure  every  one  who  has  seen  his  statuette  of 
Sheridan’s  ride  will  say  confidently  that  the  bold 
undertaking  proved  successful  as  it  was  originaL 
This  young  man,  hiding  there  in  the  shrubbery 
all  summer  by  the  bridle-path  in  order  to  oor- 
rectly  catch  the  motion  of  a horse  in  full  gallop, 
has  now  done  a new  piece  of  work.  And  it  is 
new  in  every  sense — new  in  conception,  new  in  art 

Observe  the  complete  story  here  in  the  first 
place.  Revere  has  just  landed.  The  cable  is 
tightened  about  the  post.  We  know  that  the 
hastily  abandoned  lx>at  swings  in  the  river  at  the 
feet  of  the  eager  and  impetuous  Paul,  a foot  is 
in  the  stirrup,  his  lifted  face  is  thrown  back  over 
his  shoulder,  wild  with  excitement  and  the  work 
before  him.  He  sees  the  light ! His  soid  is  in 
his  eyes,  his  gathered  brows,  his  patriotic  and 
fervid  face.  The  one  foot  is  lifted,  and  yet  the 
other,  so  full  of  force  and  spring,  scarcely  is  on 
the  earth.  Then  he  clutches  the  mane— the 
mane,  mind  you,  not  the  rein,  as  a slow  and 
school-taught  rider  would,  but  his  hand  is  drown- 
ed in  the  flowing  mane ; he  is  literally  a part  of 
the  horse.  The  heat  and  the  excitement  of  the 
time  have  fused  them  together,  as  a Comanche  is 
made  a part  of  his  horse  in  battle,  as  every  real, 
natural  rider  is  in  any  time  of  tremendous  trial. 

And  consider  this  horse : his  nostrils  too  are 
extended  and  in  the  air ; his  very  feet  are  in  the 
air  with  the  intensity  of  the  action  that  is  in 
him ; his  heart  is  so  much  in  the  work  before 
him  that  you  can  see  every  muscle  waiting  the 
will  of  the  master.  And  this  giving  of  some 
honor  and  action  to  this  noblest  animal  appeals 
strongly  to  me,  and  makes  me  full  of  gratitude 
toward  the  man  who  has  done  this ; for  if  not 
quite  born  on  the  back  of  a horse,  I was  certain- 
ly reared  there,  and  I know  how  entirely  true  he 
is,  how  worthy.  But  the  sculptor  has  either  de- 
spised the  horse  thus  far,  or  despaired  of  giving 
him  real  action.  We  all  praise  the  colossiu 
bronze  which  supports  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  the  guide-books  gravely  tell  us  to 
observe  the  delicate  tracing  of  the  veins  on  the 
horse's  nose.  But  the  horse,  and  all  other  horses, 
as  to  that,  from  this  one  ancient  and  ugly  figure 
at  Rome  down  to  Kelly’s  statuette  of  SiiKiuoAN’a 
ride,  are  very  wooden  things. 

The  poet,  however,  has  been  more  just  to  the 
horse.  Loi^  Byron  has  done  more  than  dl 
sculptors  of  the  Old  World  to  describe  him  well 
in  these  eight  words : 

“The  speed  of  thought  was  In  his  Umba.” 

But  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Job  where  you  find  jus- 
tice done  most  entirely  to  this  best  and  nobl^t 
friend  of  man.  And  looking  at  this  Paul  Rktxrr 
ideal,  I can  well  imagine  that  Kelly  bad  these 
lines  in  his  heart  as  he  shaped  and  fashioned  bis 
clay,  for  the  roar  of  war  was  in  the  air  and  in  the 
cars  of  rider  and  horse : “ He  saith  among  the 
trumpets,  Ha,  ha!  and  he  smelleth  the  battle 
afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 
shouting.”  Joaquin  Mii.i  ap 

Nsw  York,  JTay,  1S89. 
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SrSFI.^II-SHOOTING. 


SUNFISH-SnOOTlNG  OFF  TIIF  WEST  COAST 
OF  IRELAND. 

Thk  siinfiKli  is,  ns  regards  its  general  nppenranee,  tnily  a " eau- 
tion"  to  the  fish  tribe.  One  of  its  nnwt  frequent  haunts  is  off  the 
wild  and  rocky  coasts  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  It-s  length  varies 
from  five  to  nearly  seven  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  if  intleed 
such  an  apology  for  a caudal  np|K'ndage  may  be  called  a tail.  It 
is  from  three  to  four  anil  a half  feet  in  depth,  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  in  girth,  anil  its  estreine  lhielvne*s  varies  from  one  and  a half 
to  two  feel.  When  full-grown  these  fish  attain  to  an  enormous 
weight,  specimens  having  been  killed  which  were  estimated  to 
weigh  over  a ton.  The  sunfish  make  their  appearance  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  a.s  soon  as  the  warm  weather  begins.  They  aiv 
gregarious  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  moving  about  in 


“ schools”  in  number.*  varying  fmm  five  to  ten ; but  as  the  autumn 
draws  on  thov  arc  more  frci|uently  to  be  met  with  singly. 

On  a warm'  dav,  when  the  sen  Is  calm,  these  fish  may  be  observed 
lazilv  gliding  through  the  water,  with  their  great  dorsal  fins  pro- 
jecting from  the  surface,  t »r  they  may  as  frequently  be  seen  bask- 
in-'  on  the  surface  with  sea  gulls  perching  on  their  backs,  and 
pivkin"  at  the  parasites  which  they  find  upon  the  huge  monsters. 

When  stniek  with  a bulh-t  just  at  the  butt  of  the  dorsal  fin  the 
movements  of  ibis  great  fish  are  truly  wonderful.  At  one  moment 
he  will  turn  round  and  round,  churning  the  water  into  nuisses 
of  foam.  Bullet  after  bullet  is  then  finsl  into  the  fish,  the  shot-s 
being  e.asilv  obtaimsi,  since  the  fish  usually  remains  at  the  surface 
if  the  first  shot  between  the  fin  and  backbone  has  been  sneeessfnl. 

In  the  case  before  n.s  the  li.sh,  after  receiving  the  fifth  shot, 
disappeared  bodily,  leaving  a large  space  of  water  while  with 


foam  and  flecked  with  blood.  Yet  only  for  a minute.  \ot  many 
yards  in  front  of  the  boat  our  piscine  friend,  O mirahilf  vim! 
suddenly  burst  up  from  the  water  and  n>se  four  or  five  feet  into 
tlie  air,  and  then  striking  llie  water  with  its  expansive  side  caused 
a tremendous  report. 

After  receiving  eight  shots  the  fish  finally  sueciimbcd,  and  while 
one  of  the  boat’s  crew  hold  up  the  defunct  hrnie  with  a gaff,  an- 
other fastened  a rope  to  one  of  its  fin.*,  ami  then  the  prize  was 
towed  to  shore.  Yet  the  fish  is  eomparatively  valneles.s,  for.  not- 
wilhslamling  it.s  great  size,  very  little  oil  is  oblaineil  from  its  liver, 
the  average  (piantity  being  about  four  gallons.  As  a sport  it 
takes  a prominent  [dace  among  its  vobiriiis.  and,  moreover,  lilllo 
skill  is  requiivd,  f<ir  if  one  e;in  prove  his  ability  to  hit  a fair-sized 
liay-eoek  at  the  disliinee  of  ten  yards,  he  iimy  m.ike  pretty  certain 
of  hilling  the  ugly  suufish,  if  he  be  not  overcome  by  cxciU'uient 
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HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IN  UVKR  AND  KIDNEY  TROUBLES. 

Db.  O.  Q.  Cii.t.ijy,  Boston,  says : " 1 have  usetl  it  with 
me  most  remarkable  success  in  dyspepsia  and  de- 
rangement of  the  liver  and  kidneys."— [Am!.] 


GREAT  HORSE  MEDICINE. 

No  horse  need  die  of  colic  if  Dr.  Tobias’s  Venetian 
Liniment  is  on  band  when  first  taken.  A single  dose 
revives  an  overheated  horse,  and  puts  new  life  into 
him.  It  quickly  cures  Galls,  Sprains,  Old  Sores, 
^ratehes.  Sore  Throats,  etc.  The  Derby  Condition 
Powders  are  used  by  the  best  horsemen  in  the  country. 
1 hey  are  no  cheap  articles,  but  the  best  ingredients 
that  can  be  purchased,  and  perfectly  innocent;  85 
cents  per  box. 

They  cure  Distemper,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Worms, 
Bots,  Coughs,  Hide-Bonnd,  give  a Pine  Coat,  and 
C eanse  the  Urine;  86  cents  per  box.  The  Family 
Liniment  is  M and  60  cents  per  bottle,  the  Horse  90 
cents.  Sold  by  the  druggists  and  saddlers.  Depot, 
42  Murray  St 

One  thousand  certificates  from  prominent  horsemen 
can  be  seen  at  the  depot— [Ado.] 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE, 

Dressing.  It  kills  dan- 
druff,  allays  irritation,  and  promotes  a vigorous  growth 
“L*"®  ?“**’•  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invari- 
ably acknowledged  the  purest  and  best— [Ade.) 

Swaw  BasATii — Oficnsive  Breath  made  sweet  as  a 
Purifies  the  mornach.  Try  Dr.  Jos.  X.  Knight’s 
Stomach  Powder.  By  mail— Price  50  cents ; large  size 
II.  Address  P.O.  Box  1586,  N.  Y.  City.— [Ada  ] 


We  offer  a fine  8-joint  Fly  Rod,  l.Vyard  Bra»i  Reel, 
100-ft.  Linen  Line,  3 Plies,  3 Hooks  to  gut,  and  Leader, 
complete,  by  express,  for  !J5  00 ; by  mail,  postpaid. 


1 Gut  Leader,  all  for  $2  76. 

Just  published,  the  largest  and  most  complete  Cata- 
logue of  all  Bjmrting-goodH  ever  issued— as  Lawn-Ten- 
nis. Base-Ball,  Arcbeiy,  Cricket  Foot-Ball,  Fishing, 
Boating,  and  Gymnasium  and  Firemen’s  Goods,  and 
all  the  latest  novelties.  828  large  pages,  2000  il- 
Insirations,  on  fine  tinted  paper.  Price,  l)y  mail,  26  cts. 
PECK  & SNTDEK,  126  to  130  Nassau  St,  X.  Y. 


THE  ACME  LEiTER 

CUFF  BUTTONS 

Overcome  all  trouble  with 

STIFF  CUFFS. 

Ask  your  Jeweller  for  them, 
and 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


LEA  & PERRINS’! 


Imparts  tho  most  delidons  I 
EXTRACT 

Of  a LETTER  from  W 
a MEDICAL  GEN.  ^ 

TLEMAN  at  Mad-  M 
ras,  to  his  brother  ■I  c 

at  WORCEST^ 

May,  1851.  w 

•‘TeULEA  d(PER-  IHeiB  * 
RIN3  that  their 
sauce  Is  highly  es-  ^ 

teemed  In  India, 
and  Is  In  my  optn-  y 

Ion,  tho  most  ’pala. 
table,  as  well  as  the  ^ 

most  wholesome 
sauce  thatlsmode.” 


JhOT  & COLD 


signature  la  on  every  bottle  of  OENUINR 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  used  throughout  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 


TiiouSANne  of  people  tesUfy  to  the  merits  of  Pise’s 
Cure  for  Cohsumption.- [Adv.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

«01.D  MDDAL^  PARIS,  IStt. 

t BAKER'S 

CHOCOUTES 

Botef**  TVvmnaii  Ckoeolate,  tha  b*,t 
prvparation  of  plain  ehoeolatafor  fcm- 
lly  lua.  — Aoier’*  BmUfaM  Cbeoa, 
from  which  tha  asena  of  oil  haa  been 
Krooved.  eaaily  digeated  and  admirably 
adapted  forinrallda.  —Baktr'i  Vanilla 
Ckoeolate,  no  n drink  or  eaten  aa  con- 
fectionery la  a deliclont  article  i highly 
RCommendod  by  tuuriatl.— Saber’s 
Brotmt,  invalnable  aa  a diet  for  chll- 
dian.— Oermon  Sweet  CkoeoUUa,  ■ 
moat  azeallent  articla  for  femtliaa. 

Sold  by  Sroeers  everywhere. 
W.SAIKSR  «&;  COky 
IkoreKetter,  Hast, 

LIEBIG  C0WPAW7’S  EXTRA^ 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invalnable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  ana  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Press," “Lancet.” 
“British  Medical  Jonnial,”  Ac. 

CAUTION. — Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Labe).  This  cantion  is  necewwiry,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  subetUntes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 


Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  & TILFORD 
SMITH  & VANDERBEEK.  ACKER,  MERRALL  A 
CONDIT,  MCKESSON  & ROBBINS,  H.  K.  & P B 
THURBER  & CO.,  W.  U.  SCHIEFFELIN  & CO. 

SUPERIOR  FISHING^ACKLEr 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

T A B J A n ^ laxative  and  refreshing 

I A Rfl  A K Loztmge 

I fa  If  I iy  11  lor  Constipation, 
bile,  headache,  liemorriiouls, 

IK  I I M w I cerebral  congestion,  &c. 

N D E N 

Pharmacien  ae  !'■  CInsse 
de  la  Faciilte  de  Paris, 

I*DII  I flAI  rue  Ramhnteau.  Paris. 
I]  n I I I N IM  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

^ ^ ^ ^ TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 

the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  toke,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


THE  BRADLEY 


ami  MET 


ring  trailer,  or  brMklngcolU.  Oar  No.  Sli  nrSlaclwrark 
Cttrtlt  UM<1  fnry  «zt«n«lfe(7  by  0«uitemen  Orir«r«  in  iip«4>d- 
flnl.hed*''*!™*!!  *''*!*»  1#*  h»-.  “d  •»  hondjom.ly 

THREE  ST 'f  lesk'”';:Sm!:*S’S: 


THE  ANTI-STTIOGRAPH 

(Hwsors  p.nHr,  u.s.r,  m.  to.  im) 

witAany  inA  cuncC 
'mcaru  rfa^^meunCAorclina/iy. 


PENS  TO  REFILL, 

(Fine,  Medium,  or  Broad  Point,), 
N,^—  40c.  FEB  BOX 

THC 

JL  W oboinary 

•vL  \>  OIARACTIRISTICS 
f I OFTHI 

J HARD-WRITINa 


DAKOTA. 


reridents  in  Oriska,  Barnes  County,  Dakota.  A new 
town  on  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  crossing  of 
N.  W.,  twenty  miles  west  of  Dalrymple  Farm.  Splendid 
opening  for  Merchants  in  every  fine.  Mechanics  in  de- 
mand; wagesgood.  Well-settled  country,  in  the  tlie  fa- 
mous whwt  w;lt.  Correspondence  soliciteri.  Refer- 
ences: Batics,  Uzbo,  & C(M)i.CY,  New  York;  Hikk  & 
Lzatiikb  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago.  Address  PERKINS, 
ROBBINS,  dk  CO.,  BwiUters,  OrlskH,  Dnkuta. 

^ BEFOREYOUBUY  A BICYGLr~ 

ZvNDBORQfS 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


beady  for 

iKMEOIATEUSC 


RCOUIRESHO  PEN  RENEWABLE 

ADJUSTMENT  ATPUASURE 

FITTED  WITH  A NON-CORRODIBLE  PEN. 


$2.50  $3.0 


SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  A CO. 

MANTTPACTtniEKS  & SOLB  LICENSEES, 

LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK. 

mM'jmjji'flewi  IMPROVED  METALLIC 
WEATHER  COTTAGE. 
The  appearance  of  the  little 
man  foretells  storms.  The  llt- 
tie  woman  predicts  fair  weather. 
They  nrotr  make  viiHtakea.  A 
~ correct  thermometer  attached. 

^ ^i>tl)U8tpaidforfI  26.  Address 

E.  GOLDBACHER, 
Optician,  98  Fulton  Str,  et,  N.  Y. 


ment  of  the  subscription  department  in  a pnltllshing 
house.  Address,  stating  experience, 

P.O.  Box  8241,  Phlladelphife,  P«. 

Terms  and  $6  outfit 
tpUU  free.  Address  H.HAi.t.«TTAOo.,Portl«nd,  Maine. 

O A F^ne  White  Oold-B^  Cards,  name  on,  lOe.  8am- 
wU  pie  Book,  Sbc.  M.  £&aw  & 6o.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J,  | 


NEW  STORE. 

Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

Of  23d  Street. 
BLACK  SILKS. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  in  the  market,  at  $1  00, 
')tl  26.  $1  60,  and  $2  00. 

BLACK  8ATIIV  RHADAITIES  — the  beat 
valne  ever  offered.  Present  prices,  86c.  to  $1  60; 
tanner  prices,  f I 60  to  12  60. 

COLOKED  SILK  AND  COLORED 
SATIN  RHADARIES  at$lu0,$l  26,  and  $1  50. 
Tliese  are  26  per  cent,  under  regular  prices. 

SLTIIVIER  SILKS  in  large  variety  at  greatly 
reduced  figures. 

PINE  ALL-WOOL  double-width  Dreaa  Goods 
at  specially  low  prices. 

260  Pieces  SCOTCH  GINGHAlfIS,  20c.  per 
yard. 

360  Pieces  FINEST  SCOTCH  GING- 
HAinS,  32  inches  wide,  at  88c.  per  yard.  Tbo 
lowest  pricew  thewe  lyoodw  hiiTe  ever 
beea  wold  for  are  30c.  and  35r. 

Prompt  and  careful  attention  to  all 
Hail  Orders.  SAinPLES  SENT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SHOP  BY 
HAIL. 

Please  note  the  address; 

IjE  BOLTILLIER  BROS., 

Of  33d.  Street. 

31  & 33  Vest  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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PATENT  WAVES 

thanau 

OTHERS. 

‘WfY*'  

wa„  made.  *•*  7BKtS  V 


« wAJtSr  V TBOMPaoi, 

SWITCH  ES, 

A SPECIALTY.  ' HAIR 

partlea  endeavoriae  to  wii 
£®"  Waves  repreaentlna  theia  to  lif  ttl! 
^ompsoB  Wave,  as  I do  act  allow 
iKsaler  to  acll  my  iroodB*  ^ “y  other 

send  ron  catalooue  to  incAix^uABrKRs  oy 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON. 

JVo.  39  Kast  14th  Street,  NJflF  rofill. 


Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY 


Have  now  open  their  season's 
stock  of  plain  and  fancy 

BLACK  GRENADINES, 

In  Velvet,  Ecosse,  Armure,  and 
Hemani. 

The  plain  Grenadines,  in  all- 
silk and  silk  - and  - wool,  are 
warranted  not  to  slip  or 
change  color. 

JAMES  McCREERY  A CO., 
Broadway,  comer  1 1th  St. 


I owe  my 
^offeallh 

y,  '*  & tie 

CUTICURII 

^ x,.  ’’"’aiu.-"- 

TklSFIGURINO  Humora,  namlllating  Enipt/ottt 
. Tortures,  Scrofula,  Salt  Bhenm,  ud  liT- 

fantile  Huniore  cured  by  the  CirriocaA  Rgimiiia. 

CoTiorKA  Rbsolvent,  the  new  blood  purtfler 
cleanw*  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  Impnrliies 
poisoiions  elements,  and  thus  .removes  the  cause. 

CcTiouBA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  InstanUy  illun 
Itching  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  Skin  and  Scalp, 
heals  Ulcers  and  Sores,  and  restores  the  Hair. 

CoTiccBA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Beantifler  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepared  from  Cenoemn,  is  Indls- 
pensable  in  treating  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  Humora, 
Skin  Blemishes,  Sunburn,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

CcTTocRA  RKMKnin  are  absolutely  pare,  and  the 
only  infallible  Blood  Purifiers  and  Skln^ntiflers. 

Sold  even! where.  Price,  Cntlcora,  60  cents;  Soap, 
86  cents;  Resolvent,  fl. 

PoTTXB  Dauo  ANu  CnRMioAi.  Co.,  Bostos,  Mass 

ROSES 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 

HOSIERY. 

The  latest  novelty,  “ Giissetted  Feet,”  Plain 
and  Ril)t)ed  Balbriggan  and  Cotton  Hose, 
for  Ladies  and  Children.  Also,  a complete 
stock  of  the  be.st  quality  manufactured  in 
“ Gauze  Silk,”  Merino,  and  Ca.shmere  Un- 
dershirts and  Drawers,  for  Ladies,  Gentle- 
men, and  Children. 


office.  5 splendid  varietlea,  your  oholoo,  ad  IsoeW 
forfl;  l2forS^  10 forS;D  26fori4:  35fort5; 
78ror*i0;  lO^or  *131  WoblVE  ilAviljqin; 

5SE*s!S,‘;x”'%?'aiv«oi*Di?.©s 

IVaoriM  on  the  Ko«.,70  pp.  ofevonriv  iUumrateA-freeioalL 

THE  DINOEE  A CONARD  CO.^  . 
Bose  Growers,  Wait  Orovs,  Cbeatsi  Oo.,  ra. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water, 

A powerful  solvent  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder.  Invalna- 
ble in  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys;  specific  in 
Gout  and  Rheumatism;  highly  e/Bcacions  in  Arid 
Dyspepsia,  &c.  Endorsed  by  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  Dr. 
Mm.  A.  Hammond  (late  Surgeon-General  U.S.Army), 
and  other  eminent  medical  men.  Water,  In  cases  of 
one  dozen  lialf-gallon  bottles,  iOh  00  per  case  at  the 
Springs.  SpriiiL's  pamphlet  sent  to  any  address. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  & CO.,)  Aowts, 
CA.SWELL,  HAZARD,  & CO.,(  Nzw  Yoaa  Cmr. 


TAKE  THE  VERY  BEST 

CIIDnDC  EDUCATioma 
CllllUrC  EXCURSIONS 

1883,  Combining'  Cneqnmiled  Advantages 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Free. 

K.  TODKJKE,  FrankUn  Sqoar®,  Boston. 


M "iTTf  I 


BOOK  AGENTS 


- - or  pluck  and  enterprise  to  oprraie 

GKNEUAL  AGENTS  to  hlM  and  tmn 
others  to  iutroduce  a NEW  WORK  of  exU™' 
ordinary  merit  and  areat  sal^ili^* 

(riving  f nil  partl^lars  of  experience, 
UBBABD  BROS.  728  Cheatuui  8t.PhUaPa_ 


Broadway  and  19th  St.  MMS 


URY  G00UU£;?fS5S:aS“ 

ll^of  l>re«s  (J.iwls,  Si^ks.  W’rs.llens, 

JY^MAILjjiffi',  Co,  (IT’ 

A GENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  COUNI'RY.  WHO 
1 ''"y-  circular 

and  terms.  WM.  IIEES,  Artist,  107  Walker  8L,  N.Y. 

|1  J|  one  DevaeiEAgtanA 

wAnlloi^.SK'.’CfKi^.'^rss 

IT  PAYS  I?  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps.  Sam- 
pies  free.  Fouaube  A Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

tn  ^ home.  Samples  worth  $6  free. 

lU  Addren  SnaaoM  A Ca,  PorUand,  Mataft 


UMRUO  WHITING,  60  Nassau  St,  N.Y. 

Aq/IAWKEK.  fl2  a day  at  home  easily  made, 

Win  Outfit  free.  Address  Tana  & Co.,  Angiista,  Malii& 

PnCC’  WATCH  cm 

_Pll  uu 

i n ChromoVisltlng Cards, no2alike,forl^n»me^. 

J I and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c.  Warranted^t 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,Nas8an,r«.i  . 


CARDS, 

CA  Large  Cromos,  New  and  i>retA]rf»ewpnW|f_^’ 

e)U  Name  on,  10a  VANN  A (XX.,  New  Haven,  Cona 
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THE  FBEUnVlt 

to  tho  WlTM  Of  Urocera  hot  boon  proooaoeed 
by  all  trho  have  aeen  It 
to  be  the  haodsomeet  and  most  valuable 


to  make  the  trade  fimtliar  with  hla  name. 
The  Caae  Itaelf  ia  a ma^cnlflcent  one, 
and  the  Mlver  Ware  eloirant, 
ofbeaatffol  pattern,  and  of  the  flneat  quality. 


DONT  BE  A CLAM 

CLAMS  ARE  NOT  A PROPER  MODEL  FOR  A HUMAN  BEING  TO  COPY  AFTER 
they  are  wedded  to  their  old  clam-Uke  notlonat— they  open  their  sheila  to  take  In 
their  aooustomed  food,  bat  they  shut  up  very  tight  when  anything  new  oomes  along 


publishers 

itUMigmU 


FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS 

AND  bONT  PROPOSE  TO  AIXOW  THINGS  TO  PENETRATE  THEIR  SHELLS  THAT  WERE 
UNKNOWN  TO  THEIR  GRANDFATHER  CLAMS  AND  TO  THEIR  GRANDMOTHER  CLAMS:— 

A Clam  la  not  a good  thing  for  a Housekeeper  to  copy  after 
A Clam  la  not  a good  thing  for  a Farmer  to  copy  after:— la  not  a good  thing  for  a Crooer  to  copy  after 

A WIDBI-A.WA.KB  HOVSKKEEPES  will  TET  new  ways  that  are  endorteti  hi/  leadina  neu»rpap«r»!— 

A trrnE- AWAKE  EARMER  will  try  a Batter  Worker  or  a Grain  Bin^r:— 

A WrOX-AWAKE  GROCER  wiU  try  a new  Molasses  Gate  and  a new  Coal  OU  Can  and  teUl  buff  tAe  kind  of  good*  hio  ottHom. 
tries  every  new  thing  thskt  she  hears  of  she  will  often  be  dnped : — Bnt  there  Is  no  sensible  man  or  sensible  woman  who  does  not 


TO  GROCERS’  WIVES 

We  offer  a Special  Premium 
of  a beautiful  set  of  Plated 
Silver  Knives  and  Forks, 
for  simply  giving 
The  Frank  Slddalla  Soap 
a thorough  trial. 


tnbllshers  would  not  allow  such  oontlnnons 


« rt^pidly  adopting  n 


of  their  papers  for  advertising  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  If  they  had  not  first  satisfied  themselves  t 
V method*  about  their  mark,  and  those  who  have  done  so  are  already  beginning  to  look  down  with  pity  on  per* 


eatl  fort- 

know  for  certain  that  reliable 
NOT  A HUMBUG, 
set  tit  their  old  way*: 


SO  DONT  BE  A CLAM 


■FOR  LADIES  TO  READ- 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

Tto  the  Housekeeper  anil  her  Help,  to  the  Boardlng-Honse  Mistress  and  her  lAdy 
Itoarders,  to  the  Farmer’s  Wife  and  her  Daughters,  for  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  Every 
Lady  of  Refinement,  Tbe  Frank  Slddnlls  Soap  otters  great  advantages  In  Economy  of  Use,  in  Its 
•fiboton  tbe  skin,  and  In  IW  freedom  from  Injury  to  the  fabric. 

Among  the  Housekeepers  of  New  England  (where  thrifty  Housekeeping  Is  proverbial)  It  hat 
gmlned  Itnmeose  favor,  and  there  Is  no  better  evidence  of  the  merits  of  an  article  than  to  be  ablo  tossy 
Uiat  it  meets  approval  In  the  Homes  of  New  Ihigland. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE^ 

JUgr  THINK!  No  Scalding  or  Boiling!  No  SmeU  on  Wash-<1ayl 

Clothes  Glean  and  Beantlfully  White,  and  as  Sweet  as  if  never  worn! 

No  Rough,  Red  Bands!  Clothes  remain  Wliite  even  if  pnt  away  for  years! 

The  Soap  Positively  Guaranteed  not  to  injure  even  the  Finest  Laces ! 
ITketwumtor  or/kelis  searee  renembtr  that  with  The  Frank  Siddallt  Soap 
m*teh  lea*  fuel  it  neeettary,  and  a few  bucket*  of  water  it  enough  for  a targe  wath. 

JUST  THINK  I Flannels  and  Blankets  as  soft  as  when  Now ! 

The  most  delicate  Colored  Lawns  an«l  Prints  actually  Brightened ! 

A girl  of  13  or  13  can  easllydo  a large  wash  without  even  being  tired  t 

And  best  of  all,  the  wash  done  in  less  than  half  the  nsnal  time! 
Use  Tbe  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  for  Washing  Dishes : - 1 1 Is  the  only  Soap  that  leaves  the  dtsh-rag 
Sweet  and  White,  and  tho  only  Soap  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  remove  tlie  smell  of  Fish, 
Onions,  etc.,  firom  forks  and  dishes.  When  you  have  a dirty  dish-rag  dont  blame  your 
servants ; //  it  not  their  fautt ; for  yon  have  given  them  soap  made  of  Rancid  Grease,  and  tho  result 
Is  a foul  dish-rag ; use  The  Frank  atddalls  Soap,  made  of  Pure  Beef  Snet,  and  yon  will  have 
a Clean,  Sweet-smelling  Clutli. 

So  here  Is  the  Hoosekeorar’s  Choice  t 

Common  soap  and  a foal  dishrag— or  — Tlie  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  and  a dish-rag  to  be  prond  of. 

FOR  HOUSE  CLEANING 

Tills  is  where  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  appeals  to  the  real  ladylike  Housekeeper. 
Use  It  for  Scrubbing  and  Cleaning.  Use  It  for  Washing  Paints,  Windows  and  Mirrors,  Wine-glasses, 
Goblets,  and  all  Glass  Vessels  ; ordinary  *oap,  a*  it  well  known,  it  not  fit  for  washing  glass ; 
while  Tbe  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  Is  a most  elegant  thing  for  this  purpose.  Use  It  for  Washing 
Marble  Door  Steps,  Bureau  Tops,  Marble  Statuary,  Mantlepleces,  etc:— 7/  it  the  nicest 
thing  for  marble  that  can  be  imagined. 

For  Washing  Bed  Clothes  and  Bedding,  even  of  Patients  with  Contagious  and  Ltfoctious 
Diseases,  and  for  waslilng  ntensils  used  in  the  Sick-room,  It  can  bo  relied  on  to  cleanse  and 
parity  without  scalding  or  boiling  a single  article. 

FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  CLOTHES 

Babies  will  not  siifTer  with  prickly  heat  or  be  troubled  with  sores  of  any  kind  when  nothing 
but  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  U used,  its  ingredients  being  so  pure  and  mild. 

Dont  use  Soda  to  wash  nursing  bottles  or  gum  tubes— doat  even  scald  them— but  wash 
them  only  with  this  Soap,  and  they  will  never  get  sour,  but  will  always  be  sweet  and  clean. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

It  Is  the  best  thing  for  washing  blackboards  and  school  slates,  leaving  them  entirely 
free  from  grease,  and  withont  causing  a scratch  ; the  Soap  does  not  have  to  be  rinsed  off. 


'FOR  MEN  TO  READ< 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

The  Merchant  and  his  Clerk,  the  Photographer,  the  Optician,  the  Ar 

the  Aetor,  the  Bather  at  the  Turkish  Bath,  the  Barber,  the  Hotel  Ke-r— , , 

the  Railroad,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  benefit  ftom  the  remarkable  properties  of 
Tbe  Frank  Slddalls  Soap. 

that  Its  superiority  Is 

, r,  how  tender  the  skin, 

how  closely  shaved,  and  the  Sponge  and  Soap  Cap  nrill  always  be  swsst-smstting. 

IMPORTANT  FOR  SHIPBOARD  AND  ARMY  USE:-It  washes  freely  in  hard  water, 
and  where  water  is  scarce,  remember  that  Tbe  Frank  Slddalls  Way  of  Washing  only  takes 
a few  buckets  of  water  for  a large  wash. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc. 

It  Is  vastly  superior  to  Castile  Soap  for  washing  a horse's  mane  and  tail,  while  for 
washing  Sores,  Galls,  Scratches,  etc.,  it  it  indituentabfe.  No  stable  Is  complete  without  It. 


FOR  SHAVINC- 

Its  heavy,  lasting  lather  Is  so  dllferent  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  tha 
almost  Incredible ; tho  face  never  burns  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  rasor,  h 


For  Harness,  It  is  better  than  Harness  Soap,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  leather  and  rendering 
it  soft  and  pliable,  while  for  washing  cars  and  car  windows,  cleaning  the  running-gear  ana 

bodies  of  fine  carriages,  it  is  without  a rlva'  — ’ ' ’ — 

and  the  Windows  and  Lamps  will  be  a 


»r  windows,  cleaning  the  running-gear  and 
without  a rival ; by  Its  use  paint  and  varnish  will  last  much  longer, 
nps  will  be  as  clear  as  crystal. 

The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  is  elegant  for  washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands,  and  from 
Printers’  Boilers,  Type,  and  Electrotypes,  beiim  much  better  than  Benslne,  and  safer,  as 
shocking  accidents  by  fire  often  occur  from  Bensine,  and  parents  whose  ehlldren  use 
Amateur  Printing  Presses  should  remember  this. 

Type  and  Rollers  washed  with  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  are  In  splendid  condition  for 
immediate  use,  and  will  take  the  ink  readily. 

— ^SPECIAL  FCR  PHYSICIANSsmh 

To  the  Physician,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Patient,  lU  Importaneo  U tMOOmIng 
more  and  more  widely  known  and  sppreciated,  and  It  Is  rapidly  superseding  imported  Oastlle  and 
similar  soaps  for  use  in  tho  Sick  Room,  the  Nursery  and  Hospital. 

■■  —IN  CASE  OF  rNGBOWING  TOE-NAILS  n 
In  place  of  cotton-wool,  a little  of  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  should  be  kept  pressed  between 
the  nail  and  tender  flesh— one  trial  will  prove  Its  snperiority  over  ootton-wooL 

A8  AN  ANTISEPTIG  AND  DISINFEGTANT- 

For  Wswhln 

Chafed  Places  o 

Ringworm,  Itching  Piles,  Emptlons  i 

Incrustations,  it  is  without  any  of  the  Injurious  effects  often  experienced  when  other  soap  1l  , 
while  for  washing  the  Invalid  It  is  a most  valuable  aid  to  the  Physician,  by  tbe  thoroughness  with 
which  It  removes  tbe  exhalations  from  the  skin  that  would  otherwise  euanteraot  tbe  action  of  his 
medleines  by  closing  np  the  pores,  and  which  <»nnot  be  accomplished  by  any  oGter  soap. 
Letters  from  weU-known  Physicians,  describing  their  experience  in  their  practloe 
with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  assernona. 

U»6  it  for  Washing  Sore*  on  the  Feet,  cauted  by  imlking  or  wearing  tight  $hoM. 
Always  leave  plenty  of  the  lather  on — dont  rinse  the  lather  off. 

For  washing  Gradnate  Measures  and  Mortars  It  Is  better  than  anything  else. 


— FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFEGTION 

All  Perfumes  are  li\Jurious  to  the  Skin  ; The  Ft-ank  Siddallt  Soap  it  not  perfumed,  but 
has  an  agreeable  odor  from  its  ingredients,  that  is  always  pleasant,  even  to  an  Invalid ; 1 1 never 
leaves  any  odor  on  tbe  Skin  : tbe  face  never  has  any  of  the  nnpleasant  gloss  that  other  soaps  produce  ; 
It  should  always  be  need  for  washing  the  hands  and  face  of  those  troubled  with  Chapped 
8kin:-a  child  will  not  dread  having  Us  face  washed  when  The  Frank  Sirldalls  Soap  is  used,  os  It  does  not 
cause  the  eyes  to  smart  with  the  dreaded  intense  sting  that  even  Imported  Castile  Soap  oOen  causes ; 
It  always  leaves  tho  skin  Soil  and  Smooth. 

No  tooth-powder  or  tooth-wash  will  compare  with  it. 


Xe  on  the  tooth-i>rnsh  makes  tire  mouth,  teeth  and  gams  perfectly  clean. 

■■  ■ ■ * " ’■“eath,  and  a clean  tooth-1 


■brash. 


It  leaves  a pleasant  aromatic  taste,  a sweet  breaf 
It  is  espteiallg  adapted  for  toilet  use  with  the  hard  water  of  the  West  and  in  Lake-water. 
PER.SON.S  WHO  DESPISE  A MUSTY  SPONGE  or  WASH-RAG  will  appreciate 
The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap.  Whenever  either  a Sponge  or  Wash-rag  has  a disagreeable  smell, 
it  is  due  entirely  to  the  so-called  fine  toilet  soap  that  Is  snch  a favorite  with  you ; it  is  the 
place  of  soap  to  keep  a sponge  or  wash-r^  sweet  and  clean,  and  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap 
— *”  ’o  it  withont  any  occasion  ■* ’*  “ * 


will  do  ii 

When  used  for 


n to  expose  it  to  the  air  or  sun. 


■washing  the  head  it  is  better  than  Shampooing;  plenty  of  the  rich,  white 
ynthnUsir  (not  ftathed  out;)  it  entirely  does  away  with  the  use  of  Hatr 
Tonic,  Bay  Bum,  itandoUne,  Pomade,  or  any  hair  tlressing.  Used  this  way  it  removes  dandruff, 
the  hair  will  not  eollect  dost,  and  there  will  nut  bi  any  itching  of  tbe  scalp:— Coat  CoUare, 
Hat  Linings  and  Neck-wear  will  keep  clean  much  longer. 

— Try  it  for  washing  your  Eye-Classes  and  Spectacles. — 

The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  is  superior  to  Benzine  or  Ammonia  for  Cleaning  Coat  Collars, 
and  for  removing  Grease  Spots,  etc.,  and  is  goaranteeil  not  to  iixJure  the  garment. 


ODD  USES-QUAINT  USES-SPEGIAL  USES— 

Eminent  Physicians  claim  that  skin  diseases,  snch  as  Tetter.  Ringworm,  Pimples,  etc.,  are 
caused  by  Soap  made  from  rancid  grease  ; use  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  and  avoid  all  such  troubloi. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Artificial  Eyes  will  retain  their  original  brillianey  nntmpalred  when  kept 
washed  with  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap. 

It  Washes  Telescope  Lenses  and  Photographers’  Plates  withont  a possibility  of  loratehlng 
their,  while  It  Is  being  used  ivi.h  the  most  gratifying  results  In  Schools  of  Desi^  for  washing 
tho  expensive  brashes  used  <>y  the  a'Uileuu. 


be  surprised  at  the  improvement ; a d 


d with  this  Soap  will  be  too  oleau  to  harbor  fleas 
• : also  for 
r cleaning 


clotliiug,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  ii^ure  the  fobrlc. 

Vte  st  for  wiping  off  oil  etotht.  Unoleum,  dc.—Vt 
and  at  it  doet  away  with  scrubbing  them,  they  ; 

The  hands  of  those  at  farm  work,  when  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap  Is  used,  wilt  not  chap  fbora 
busking  corn,  driving  teams,  and  other  out-door  employment,  but  of  course  home-made  soap,  toilet 
soap  or  any  other  kind  MUST  NOT  BE  USSD  (not  even  Castile  Soap). 

U is  invaluable  to  farmers  for  washing  wool  before  carding  it,  or  before  selling  it. 

Milk  Pans,  Chums  and  MUk  Utensils  when  washed  with  The  Frank  Slddalls  Soap 
will  be  as  clean  and  sweet  as  new,  and  do  NOT  require  scalding  or  patting  in  the  son. 
It  also  THOROUGHLY  removes  the  smell  from  the  hands  after  milking. 


HOW  A LADY  OAN  GET  THE  SOAP  TO  TRY 

at  Places  where  it  is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores. 

Send  the  retail  price  lO  cents  In  money  or  Postage  Stamps. 
Say  she  taw  the  advertlseroeot  in  “Uarpuk’s  Wbkklt.” 
Only  send  for  One  Cake,  and  make  these  3 promises  : 
Promiae  No.  1 — That  the  Soap  shall  be  used  the  first 

wash-day  after  receiving  it  and  that  every 
bit  of  the  family  wash  shall  be  done  wrlth  it. 
PromisO  No.  2 — That  the  person  sending  will  personally 
see  that  the  printed  dlrectiuns  for  using 
the  Soap  shall  be  exactly  followed. 

By  return  mail,  a regular  10-cent  cake  of  Soap  will  bo  sent, 
postage  prmaid  ; It  will  be  packed  in  a neat  Iron  box  to  make  It 
carry  safely,  and  15  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  will  be  put  on. 
An  this  Is  done  for  10  rents  because  it  Is  believed  to  be  a cheaper  wag 
to  introduce  it  than  to  send  salesmen  to  sell  it  to  the  stores. 


If  your  letter  gets  no  attention, 
it  will  be  beeanse 
yon  have  not  made  the  promises, 
or  because  you  have  sent  for 

more  than  one  cake.  

Make  thepromites  very  plain,  or  the  Soap  will  SOT  be  sent. 
ACske  will  be  sent  Free  of  Charge  to  the  Wife  of  a tiroeer  and 
the  Wife  of  a Minister  if  the  shove  TWO  promises  are  made. 


How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A Person  of  Refinement  will  be  glad  to  adopt  a new,  easy, 
clean  way  of  washing  clothes,  in  place  of  the  old,  hard,  sloppy  way 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intelligence. 

A Person  of  Intelligence  will  have  no  difflculty  in  under- 
standing and  following  the  very  easy  and  sensible  directions. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A Person  of  Honor  will  scorn  to  do  so  mean  a thing  as  to 
buy  the  Soap  and  not  follow  the  dlreottons  so  strongly  nrged. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 


Only  One  Oake  must  be 

bnt  after  trying  It,  dealers 
ftom  their  wholesale  hon 
to  accommodate  yon, 
or  you  can  order  direet  ftom  ' 

You  must  NOT  send  for  more  t 

if  a friend  wants  to  try  if,  the  mutt  send 


And  Now  for  tlie  Clean,  Neat,  Easy,  Genteel  Ladylike  FRANK  SIDDALL8 

There  l.«  nothing  Intricate  about  these  directions any  child  over  13  years  of  age— who  has  common 


WAY  OF  WASHING  CLOTHES. 

sense~will  have  no  trouble  in  lollowing  themi- 


A Wash-boiler  MUST  NOT  be  used  SOT  EVKS  TO 
BEAT  THE  WASH-WATER,  and  as  tho  wa-h  water 
must  only  be  Inkowarm,  a small  kettle  holds  enough  for 
a large  wash. 

A Wash-boiler  will  have  a deposit  formed  on  It  from 
the  atmosphere,  in  epUe  of  the  most  careful  housekeeper, 
which  Injures  the  dollcat*  Ingredients  that  are  In  tbls^p 
Bo  sure  to  heat  the  water  in  tho  tea-kettle 
TH E FI RST  T\yiE,  no  matter  how  odd  it  seems. 

Wash  the  White  Flannels  with  the  other  White  Pieces. 

Be  sure  to  always  makethe  last  water  soapy;  tha 
elothes  will  NOT  smell  of  the  soap,  but  will  be  as  sweet 
as  II  never  worn,  and  atolns  that  have  been  overlooked  In 
SS  I "*  bleach  out  while  dryli^,  and  the  elothes 
Will  Iron  easier. 

Always  dissolve  a smattpieesof  Soap  tn  the  starch; 

U makes  the  ironing  easier,  and  the  euthes  handsomer. 

Frank  Slddalla  Soap  washes  fraaly  In  hard  water 
^tnout  Soda,  Lye,  or  any  washing  compound ; dont  use 
Borax,  Ammonia,  or  any  other  soap  on  any  of  the  wash. 


-Dip  one  of  the  garments  in  a . - . . . 

not  to  waste  it,  being  particular  not  to  miss  soaping  any  of  the  soiled  places. 
' ■'*  ‘ — ■*  a plo*-  ‘ " •*  — •* 


D a wash-board,  and  rub  tbe  Soap  LIGHTLY  over  it  to  at 


Then  HULL  IT  IN  A TIGHT  BULL,  just  as  a piece  Is  roll-d  when  It  Is  sprinkled  for  Ironing,  lay  It  In  the  bottom  of  tha  tub  under  tho 
water,  and  go  on  tha  same  way  until  all  the  pieces  have  the  soap  mubed  on  them  and  are  rolled  up. 

Then  go  away  for  30  minutes  to  one  hour— by  the  clock— and  let  The  Frank  Slddalla  Soap  do  Ita  work. 

NEXT— After  soaking  the  FULL  time,  oommenoe  robbing  the  elothes  LIGHTLY  on  a wash-board  and  th*  dirt  will,  drop  out  ; turn  tho 
garmenU  inside  out  to  get  sA  the  seams,  but  DOST  use  ang  more  Soap ; DONT  SO  ALU  OR  BOIL  A SINGLE  PIEOE,  OR  THEY  WILL  TURN 
YELLOW ; and  DONl^wash  through  two  suds.  If  the  wash-water  gets  too  dirty,  dtp  some  out  and  add  a little  clean  water ; If  it  geta  too  eold 
for  tbe  hands  add  some  hot  water  out  of  the  tea-kettle. 

If  a Streak  la  hard  to  wash,  mb  some  more  Soap  on  it  and  throw  It  back  Into  the  ends  for  a few  mtmrtM. 

NEXT  COMES  THE  RINSING— which  Is  to  be  done  In  lukewarm  water,  ard  is  por  tbr  purposr  op  orttino  tbr  oirtt  bitm  opt, 
and  is  to  b ' dune  ns  follows ; Wash  each  pteoe  LIGHTLY  on  a wasb-lMard  throngh  the  rin^e-water  (without  using  ang  more  Soap)  AND  SEE 
THAT  A I.L  TH  E I)I  RTY  SUDS  ARE  GOT  OUT.  ANY  SMART  BonssKRRPRB  witl,  KKOW  JtrsT  how  to  do  thib. 

NEXT,  the  blue-water,  which  can  be  either  lukewarm  or  eold:  Use  tittle  or  no  Blnelng,  for  this  Soap  takea  tho  plRM  of  Blaolac. 
STIR  A PIECE  OF  THE  SOAP  in  tho  blno-water  UNTIL  THE  WATER  GETS  DEOIDEDLY^APY.  Pot  ^ eloUwe  TOBOVOH THQl 
SOAPY  BLU  E. W ATER,  Wring  them,  and  hang  np  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MURE  BiNSlNO  and  WITHOUT  80ALDINO  or  BOIUNO 
A SINGLE  PIECE.  n v , ^ 

Afterwarda  aoapthe  Colored  Plecea  and  Colored  Flannela,  let  them  atand  30  mlnntes  to  1 hour,  and  wasMtlw  aamo  wwaa 
the  white  plecea,  being  anre  to  make  the  laat  rinae-water  soapy. 

THE  MOST  DEUOATK  COLORS  WILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WASHED  THIS  WAY.  BUT  WILL  BE  THE  BRIOBm. 


Address  idl  Letters  i^FFlOB  OF  THE  FBAKK  SIDDALL9  SOAP  1019  Chestnat  Street.  PhlUtdelplitaa  P». 
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EARL  & WILSONS^ 


ik'  PATENT  SHORT  BAND 
^ V , AND  BEAD  EDGE 
- ALWAYS  GIVE  SA;:- 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 


VOLUME  XXVll 


FOR  NEARLY  HALF  ACENTITRY  LOWELL 


CARPETS  HAVE  BEEN  ACKNOWU 


Court  deetdM 


The  word  ‘ • Lowbll  ' ’ Ap- 
pears in  CAPITAL  let. 
ters  in  the  back  of  Lowell, 
ATilton  and  Body  BrnaaeU 
at  every  repeat  of  the  paP 


7%^  gradt  kat  wotr  httn  Unvertd,  ntia 
Ik*  eom^nytiHkttitaiingly  chalUngt  com- 
pariton  with  tk*  productioH  ^ any  manu- 
facturer  in  tk*  taerld. 


Sold  by  all 

FIRST  CLASS  DEALERS. 


Gaonoa  C.  RicnaansoM  A 
Co.,  Agents,  178  Devonshire 
Bt.,  Boston,  and  115  Worth 
St.  Now  York. 


NEW  PRICES!  $2, $2.50, «3. 

Owing  to  the  nnprccedentcd  sncceas  atteoding  the 
Bale  and  tiae  of  onr  ^ 


sale  and  use  of  onr  renowned  * ^ 

J>r.  HcoWs  J^Jfectrlc  Brunhes 

At  $8,  nnd  in  response  to  s verv  general  Innnlry  for 
ehrnper  icoodK  poescaeiiig  the  same  tbwip^Kir 
quality,  we  have  placed  on  the  market  a full  line  m 
these  heantiriil  and  Invalnahle  mnedies,  refilling  it 
$1  00.  «1  50,  $2  OO,  $2  60,  and  |3  00. 

Kach  11  air  Brush  has  the  same  elegant  lirshni 
peculiar  to  our  well-known  t3  00  one,  and  conttlna 
the  same  electro-maRuetlc  power-the  dUiT- 
dice  lieliig  only  In  tlie  size.  Each  is  hsndaomelv 
boxed,  accompanied  by  a silver-plated  compass,  hv 
which  its  power  can  always  be  tested. 

In  the  above  cut  the  Uip  Brnsh  repreaento  tlie  |1  Oo 
one,  nnd  next  to  tlie  bottom  is  the  |8  00  oik-,  with  the 
other  sizes  between.  The  S3  On  one  Is  about  9k'  Inches 
long.  Those  neujmpnlar  prices  enable  all  to  nnrrhiw 
these  wonderful  unishew,  which,  notM  itbstanmng  their 
being  Dr.  Scott’a  Klertrlc,  will  compsK  in  value 
with  any  ordinal  Brustn-a  on  the  market.  We  make 
only  one-priced  Fleeh  Brushes. 


THEY  WILL  POSITIVELY 

■ AVnmis  Jlradache  in  B mintUe*  1 1 
miiowt  liradarhe  tu  B mfnutea  ! 1 
Senraiffia  <n  6 minnlf*  1 1 
Failing  Hair  ami  BaldwMH 
Dandrufand  Ditate*  of  the  Sealp ' • 
rromptly  Arrest  I’remature  Orayneui! 
Make  the  Hair  Grow  I.onK  nnd  Glossy! I 
Immediately  .Soothe  the  Weary  Brain!! 


rsoM 


ABE  OONBTAKTLT  BKORITI 


From  the  Venerable  Vresldent  of  the 
New  York  Life  InA  Co. 

1 suffered  every  morning  for  years  from  headache; 
your  brush  relieves  them  at  once.  I heartily  reebm- 
mend  it  Motais  Fzakzus. 


ON  R of  the  best  and  moet  relialile  remedies  for 
Throat  and  Lung  affoctioiia  is  found  in  the 
old-established  and  well-known  remeiiy,  Hale's 
I Honey  of  Horehound  nnd  Tnr.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  families  where  there  are 
I young  children,  as  a dose  administered  ni>on  the 
lirst  svmptoras  of  Cronp  will  not  only  siieediiy 
give  relief  to  the  little  sufferer,  but,  liy  cnnsiiig 
free  expectoration,  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
false  membrane,  wliich  is  at  once  the  terror  of 
physicians  and  the  despair  of  parents.  This 
remedy  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house,  ns 
it  may  soroetimea  save  the  lives  of  little  ones, 
when  no  physician  is  wllliin  call.  Ask  your 
Druggist  for  Hale's  Honey  of  Horehound  and 
Tar  (full  name),  and  take  uo  siibetitiUe. 

Pike’s  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  one  minute. 
Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye,  50c. 


739  A:  741  IIUOADWAY 


From  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
llepresentatlveB, 

Wife  suffered  for  years  from  lieadache;  your  hmah 
cures  them  at  once ; It  has  also  cured  seven!  friend 
I nee  it  to  remove  dandruff ; it  worka  like  a charm. 
My  wife  was  getting  bald ; it  stopped  the  falling  hair 
and  made  a new  growth. 

Ozo.  TuoaNKURon,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

From  the  Mayor  of  Sarntoga. 

It  always  cures  iny  headaches  within  a few  minatea 
A beautifnl  Hair  Brush,  well  worth  the  price  aaMe 
from  its  curative  qiialitiea  Jas  R.  Ciumts. 

Every  mall  brings  similar  letters  from  all  parts  of 
tbc  country. 

SENT,  POSTPAID,  ON  TBIAL. 

We  will  send  either  kind,  pordpaU,  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  witli  90c.  added  for  packing  and  registntioD. 
The  price  will  be  returned  if  not  jnst  as  represented. 
Remit  by  dralt,  P.O.  money  order,  or  currency,  payable 


An  exceedingly  useful  invention,  without 

I wliich  no  gentlomnn's  dress  is  complete, 
esiiecially  during  the  Summer  inontlis, 
when  low  sli<u-«  are  worn,  and  wlien  it  is 
inclispeiisable  to  one’s  comfort  and  neat  np- 
IM-araiice  to  have  the  stocking  fit  smoothly 
ahoul  the  ankle  and  the  slack  of  tlie  draw- 
ers kept  routined  at  the  knee,  all  of  which 
the  Boston  Garter  accomplishes. 

For  8,ile  by  all  the  leading  Gents’ 
Fnrnl.sliliig  Hon.se.s,  or  S.mipie  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  iiostage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Cotton,  25  cents  per  pairf 
- Silk,  75  cents  per  pair. 

P > Mriifion  f/iie  jxifier.  Address 

' GEORGE  FROST  $ CO., 

‘2S7  Devonshire  iitreet,  liostoii. 


MANUFACTVRKD  BY  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^^LESH  BRUSH  § 3.00 

The  Flesh  ItriiMli  riirea  It  In 


id  aches. 


/r— 


Ontario ! 


rtr  Send  for  pricc-llsi,  naming  county  and  state. 
Please  mention  tills  paper. 


THE  MODEL  SETTLEMENT 


Hailed  for  81.50  by  Statioasrs,  or 
:|1FF1{L  4:  liSNEH,  New  York- 

h^'w’Arra  No  Teoubu. 
No  Disaptoiictiiwt. 

A GOOD  SALM) 

The  most  Delicious  and 
the  most  Popular  Mayoii- 
aise  for  all  kinds  of  Salads, 
Raw  Tomatoes,  Cabhsgc, 


117  & 119  Liberty  Street. 


>V0UKS,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


HFALTII,  rLIYI.tTF,  AND  CHOICE 
FKlI'rS. 

For  particulars— pamphlet  and  map— address 

CHAFFEY  BROS., 

ONTARIO,  CAL. 


■ sizes  for  cirenlars,  &c.,  to  |90. 
lU'iisiire,  money-making,  voting  or 
Everytliing  easy,  printed  iiistnic- 
Si-nd  2 stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
les, Type,  Cards,  dtc.,  to  Die  factory. 
KELSKV  k t’O..  Meriden,  fonn. 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh  or  Bron- 
chitis who  earnestly  desire  relief,  I can 
furnish  a means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
itive Cure.  A Home  Treatment.  No 
charge  for  consultation  by  mail.  Valua- 
ble Treatise  Free.  Certificates  from  Doc- 
tors. Lawyers,  Ministers.  Business-men. 
Address  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Troy.  Ohio. 


MAGAZINE  RIFLE 


SECURELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES 

AND  CAN  BE  FOUND  WITH  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


45  Oovtand 


40-60  Grain  Cartridges. 
V»v  STRONG.  PEsrecTtv  SAFE, 
fff  (I  in  the  worW  for  Large  Game. 

Shooting  more  accurate,  MoW 

tnipulation  easier.  Finish  finer,  disu 


GOloB 

PENf; 


bearing  THIS 


PKNCII.S,  llOLORnS,  CASKS,  dtc. 


■pebior 

manufactured  by 

: PLUMES  ATWOOD  MPtrCO 
WATERBURNS  CONN. 


TEN  CENTS  A COPT. 

$4.00  PEB  TEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


VoL.  XXVir.— No.  1380. 

A Bbotiibm. 
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IsEW  Yoek,  Saturday.  June  2,  18S3. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  tlu  best  origiual  drawing  to  illmtrnfe  Alfred  Domett’s 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  drawing  to  be  suitable  for  pnblieii/iou  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  be  the  exrlnsire  work  of  an  American 
artist  not  over  tventg-fve  t/ears  of  age — Mk.ssrs.  Harper  A Bro- 
thers ofer  an  rof-ov/'o/  TH BKR  TIKH  SANT)  DOI-LAIUS,  t/pon 
the  honorable  nnderstaoding  that  the  sucressfal  comjwtitor  shall 'm 
the  same  for  the  proseeution  of  art  stndg  in  one  or  more  of  the  best 
American  schools,  inclmUng  also  a sojourn  abroad  etf  at  least  sir 
months  for  the  studg  of  the  e,ld  masters.  The  award  will  be  paid 
in  such  installments  anil  at  such  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  conveu. 
ience  of  the  recijiient  for  the  jair/wsis  sp  cificd. 

The  drawings  must  be  reniced  bg  Mkssr.s.  Harper  & Brothers 
not  later  than  August  1,  addressed  " An  Conipetitioii,  Har- 

per’s Magazine,  Franklin  Si|nar«'.  Now  York”;  and  each  7nust  be 
designated  bg  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  irhieh  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  rial  name,  age,  and  reside/ire  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  imvelofw  accomjumging  till  drawings,  and  not  to  be  ojwned 
until  the  result  of  the  rom/wtilion  shall  have  been  determined.  The 
name  of  the  suceessful  com/wtilor  will  not  be  /mbliclg  announced 
until  the  publication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  (Hiee'orp,  N.A.  ; .Mr.  F.  f).  Mii.i.Err,  A.N'.A.;  and 
Mr.  Charles  J’ar-sons,  A.N.A.,  Su/nriiitendi nt  of  the  Art  Ihpxrt- 
ment.  Harper  & Brothers,  will  act  asjudgis  of  the  eom/Mlition. 

It  is  intended  to  rngrare  the  sncces.sfni  drawing  as  one  jmge  for 
Harper’s  ULsas/ASY.  of  Ihcrudwr,  ISSII;  and  should  olio r dro wings 
submitted  Iw  found  suitable,  seeioid,  third,  ami  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  pige  Harper's  Wekki.y,  iHoO;  one  /sige 
Harper’s  Bazar,  *2o0;  one  pige  Harper’s  Voi  no  I’eopi.e,  S1'>o. 

If  the  jiulges  should  deride  that  no  one  of  the  drawings  is  suitable, 
Messrs.  Harper  & Broth eils  re.serve  the  right  to  extend  the  limit  if 
lime  mal  re  o/H'n  the  romp  titian. 

Txeo  Christmas  /Igmns  hg  ALFRED  DoMETT  hare  hem  published. 
That  publisheil  in  18:W  is  the  one  for  the  illuslralion  of  whieh  artists 
are  incited  to  eomjwte,  and  a printed  copg  of  it  will  be  sint  on  ap 
plication  to 

HARPER  k BROTHERS, 

Franklin  SviLAr.E,  Xetw  York. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL. 

The  next  nnmber  o/’HaRPEr’.s  Weekly  will  present  the  opnlng 
chapters  of  a new  and  beantifnllg  illustraleil  S' rial  Sorg,  entitled 

“THIRLBY  HALL,” 

bg  W.  E.  XoRRis,  author  of  “ Malxdmongf  I)e  Mersae," 

“ No  New  Thing,"  "Heaps  of  Moneg,”  etc. 


THE  FIRST  GUN. 

rIE  action  of  the  late  Democratic  Convention  in 
Kentucky  is  very  significant.  It  is  “the  firet 
gun”  of  the  campaign  of  1884,  anti  it  foretells  un- 
doubtedly the  general  character  of  the  contest.  Ken- 
tucky is  the  State  of  Senator  Beck,  of  Representative 
Caruslk,  and  of  Editor  Watterson.  Mr.  Beck  is 
the  free-trade  leader  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Carlisle  the 
free-trade  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Mr. 
Watterson  the  conductor  of  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing free-trade  Democratic  journal  in  the  country.  All 
of  them  are  accepted  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  in  the  Convention  Mr.  Watterson  made  an  ap- 
peal for  a positive  free-trade  declaration  in  tlie  plat- 
form, and  he  uiiderstand.s  as  well  as  any  man  the 
value  of  the  fij’st  gun.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Tlie 
Convention  refused  to  make  the  declaration,  and  con- 
tented itself  with  the  usual  platform  platitudes,  which 
are  intended  to  mean  anything  or  notliing.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  distinguished  gentlemen  whom  we 
have  mentioned  do  not  even  represent  the  Democratic 
position  of  their  own  State  upon  the  question,  and  that 
free  trade  will  not  be  a practical  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  action  of  the 
Republican  Convention,  which  made  a similar  non- 
committal platform.  The  action  of  the  Kentucky 
Conventions  confirms  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  old  parties  to  new  issues. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  tliat  parties  grow  and 
are  not  made  is  simply  this,  tliat  men  will  adhere  to 
their  old  parties,  from  habit  and  pride  and  tradition 
and  association,  until  a new  question  appears  wliicli 
interests  them  so  strongly  a.s  to  make  them  willing  to 
break  all  old  party  ties.  That  such  ties  have  been 
much  relaxed  for  some  years  is  well  known,  aud  the 
extraordinary  election  of  last  year  showed  how  ready 
the  public  mind  was  for  the  formation  of  a new  party, 
if  there  were  any  question  which  was  generally  felt  to 
be  of  transcendent  importance.  The  fact  that  no  new 
organization  has  arisen  upon  the  free-ti’ade  question 
is  conclusive  proof  that  that  question  has  not  yet  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  It  shows  that  free-tradei-s  in  the  two  par- 
ties still  prefer  to  remain  with  their  old  parties  rather 
than  to  combine  in  a new  party.  Tlie  action  of  Con- 
gress demonstrated  that  it  was  administrative  reform 
mtherthan  revenue  reform  which  was  believed  to  be 
imperatively  demanded.  The  free-trade  view,  indeed,  j 
had  very  few  cordial  supporters  in  either  House,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  discussion  in  the  party  press  since  j 
Congress  adjourned  has  revealed  no  positive  disposi- 
tion to  deal  radically  with  the  subject. 

It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  National 
Conventions  will  treat  the  question  as  vaguely  as  the 
Kentucky  Conventions  have  treated  it.  In  that 
case  the  Democratic  party  will  decide  to  contest  the 


election,  not  upon  any  policy  or  principle,  but  sim- 
ply upon  its  general  character.  TTie  voter,  what- 
ever view  he  may  hold  of  I'evenue  i*eform,  of  civil 
service  i*eform,  of  a financial  policy,  of  a foreign  pol- 
icy, or  of  any  otlier  subject,  w ill  be  called  upon  simply 
to  say  with  which  party,  upon  the  whole,  he  would 
prefer  to  trust  the  control  of  the  ^vernment  until 
some  real  question  reconstructs  parties.  It  is  hai’dly 
possible  that  in  such  a situation  the  country  would 
prefer  the  Democratic  party,  and  resort  to  change  for 
the  mere  sake  of  change.  The  Kentucky  Democratic 
action  is  the  announcement  that  Democratic  reliance 
is  to  Im?  placed  upon  the  general  cry  of  Republican 
coiTiiptioa  and  extravagance.  But  wdien  it  comes  to 
a mere  comparative  claim  of  this  kind,  it  is  a most 
child  like  and  bland  as.sumption  that  the  country  sup- 
poses the  Demoeratio  p irty,  which  is  on  constant  ex- 
hibition in  the  State  and  city  of  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, to  be  less  corrupt  and  extravagant  than  the  Re- 
publican. If  the  election  of  1884  is  to  be  a simple 
contest  of  party  character,  tradition,  a.ssociation,  aud 
achievement,  as  the  signs  of  the  times  now  indicate. 
Democratic  anticipation  can  hardly  be  very  sanguine. 
But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  canvass  W’hich  is  good  for  the 
country. 

THE  IRI.SH  QUESTION. 

The  Irish  question,  like  that  of  slavery  in  this 
country  thirty  yeara  ago,  will  challenge  attention  un- 
til it  is  settletl,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  there  can  be  no 
prosier  settlement  which  is  not  radical.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  jirohlems  ev'or  offered  to  statesman- 
ship, and  tiieditrieulty  is  incaloulably  increased  by  tiie 
conduct  of  tho.se  who  s^ieak  and  act  foi-  Ireland.  In- 
deed, the  character  of  Irish  agitation  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  painful  illustrations  of  the  coii.se- 
quences  of  the  long  English  misrule,  as  the  evil  na- 
ture of  slavery  can  be  seen  in  the  condition  of  eman- 
cipated .slavas.  To  measure  the  Irish  situation  it  is 
onl}^  necessary  to  consider  the  remedy  whicli  is  pro- 
posed by  the  most  intelligent  Irishmen.  That  renietly 
is,  in  a word,  home  rule.  By  this  is  meant,  as  sucli 
Irishmen  constantly  explain,  the  applicafion  to  Ire- 
land of  the  divided  State  and  national  system  of  the 
Unitetl  States.  Ireland  is  to  remain  a ]>art  of  the 
British  Empire,  as  New  York  is  a part  of  the  Union. 
But  an  Iri.sh  Parliament  is  to  legislate  for  hx'al  Irish 
atfairs,  like  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for  the  State. 

This  being  the  proposition,  let  any  nian  reiul  the  lit- 
tle wmrk  just  i.s.sue<l  in  the  “ Franklin  Square  Library,” 
An  Outline  of  Iriah  Hifstori/ from  the  Karlient  Timea 
to  the  Present  Day.  It  is  w ritten  by  .Tustin  H. 
McCarthy,  a son,  we  believe,  of  the  historian  of  Onr 
Onm  Times,  who  has  inherited  his  father's  moderate 
and  generous  spirit,  and  who  has  written  of  a burning 
subject  in  a very  temiierate  tone.  He  is  an  Irishman, 
and  he  tells  the  story  of  Ireland  fi*om  the  h'gendary 
epoch  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murdera,  and  althougii 
most  bnelly  and  concisely  told,  the  tale  is  neither  dry 
nor  bare.  The  book  d(‘picts  the  Ireland  to  w'hich 
home  rule  in  the  American  sense  is  to  be  aiiplied.  It 
is  a country  which  has  been  always  torn  with  alien  or 
domestic  war.  Its  land  has  Ijeen  incessantly  confis- 
cated. The  country  has  been  the  victim  of  the  most 
inhuman  legislation  aud  of  the  most  cruel  violence. 
Naturally  enough  its  population  is  squalid,  ignorant, 
degraded,  without  the  habit  or  the  tradition  or  the 
conception  of  the  methotls  of  free  popular  govern- 
ment, and  its  most  vigorous  and  intelligent  part  is 
exiled  in  foreign  lauds,  not  contemplating  return. 

Now  what  does  any  reasonable  Irishman  suppose 
would  be  the  result  if  the  British  government  should 
declare  that  it  w^ould  accord  any  measure  of  relief 
that  Irishmen  could  agree  to  demand  ? The  Amer- 
ican States  that  shook  oif  British  rule  w'ere  self-gov- 
erning, separate  British  colonies  of  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, and  thrifty  Englishmen  and  their  descendants. 
But  if  the  British  Parliament  sliould  say  to  Ireland 
to-morrow,  “Organize  yourself  into  an  independent 
state  of  the  empire,  with  a legislature  for  loc'al 
affairs,”  has  any  Irishman  any  conceivable  idea  of 
what  should  or  could  be  done  ? How  many  of  tbe 
Irish  party  in  Parliament,  how  many  of  the  ’’patriots” 
that  swagger  in  foreign  lands,  would  hasten  to  return 
to  their  native  land,  or,  if  thej’^  did  so,  would  bring 
anything  but  anarchy  and  chaos  with  tliem  ? How 
many  of  the  best  of  the  Irish  citizens  w'lio  still  remain 
at  home  w'ould  not  fly  their  country  when  it  was  de- 
livered to  itself  ? The  conclusion  is  not  that  nothing 
should  be  done,  not  that  home  rule  in  some  form  is 
not  desirable,  not  that  British  oppression  has  not  lx?en 
un.sjieakable,  but  simply  that  in  the  actual  situation 
of  Ireland  relief  must  come  with  the  co-operation  of 
England,  and  that  the  incessant  blatant  denuncia- 
tion of  England,  and  the  encouragement  of  infamous 
crimes  against  innocent  persons,  and  the  a.ssa.ssiiia- 
tion  of  friendly  Englishmen  are  a.s  deadly  wi-ongs  to 
Ireland  as  Cromwell's  bloody  liand  or  the  ruthles.s 
penal  laws.  Mr.  McCarthy  says  that  it  is  useless  to 
ask  the  Iri.sh  leaders  for  a jilan  of  home  rule  so  long 
as  home  rule  itself  is  scouted  as  inipo.s.sible.  But  a 
plain  aud  feasible  scheme  of  liome  rule  offered  by 
Irish  leaders  would  be  in  itself  the  most  powerful 
ai^ument  for  it,  and  would  at  once  win  for  the  Irish 
agitation  a general  approval  in  every  civilized  coun- 


trJ^  while  extenuation  of  honkwi  crini# 
merit  to  further  crime  merely  exciid  univenal 
and  abhorrence.  Let  Mr.  Parnku.  suggest 
scheme.  To  treat  a Liberal  Englifti  Kinigtry  of  fo-  I 
day,  which  has  proved  by  its  acts  its  dei^  to  remedy 
the  Iri.sh  situation,  as  if  it  wei'e  the  govertiment 
Henry  VII.,  or  William  III.,  or  Charlml^^^ 
folly  so  egregious  that  it  greatly  enhanceTllR^I^ 
mous  difficulty  of  the  situation. 


DECORATION.DAY. 


The  reception  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Northern 
Virginia  in  the  Confederate  army  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Uni4 
army,  at  Niagara  Falls  on  the  22d  of  May  was  so 
near  Decoration -day  as  to  be  pi-ojierly  associated  with 
it.  and  to  illustrate  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  that 
day  will  hi',  observed.  It  has  been  evident  from  the 
first  celebration  of  Decoration -day  that  it  would  be- 
come at  lust  a day  of  united  remembrance,  commem- 
orating the  Union  and  not  the  war.  It  was  at  once 
obvious  that  there  was  no  lingering  vindietiveneas  of 
feeling,  and  that  in  llie  hearty  acceptance  on  all  sides 
of  the  decision  for  which  the  appeal  to  arras  was  made 
it  was  not  the  can.se,  but  the  valor  and  devotion  of 
the  soldiera  ujiun  the  side  that  did  not  succeed,  which 
would  be  hereafter  recognized. 

Tlie  esjiecial  event  of  the  military  gathering  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  was  the  restoration  by  the  Virginia  regi- 
ment to  the  New  York  regiment  of  its  battle-flag, 
which  was  captuiNnl  at  Cedar  Mountain.  This  is  said 
to  lie  an  uuiin-cedeiifed  event,  but,  however  that  may 
Ik*,  it  i.s  a most  characteristic  and  suggestive  incident. 
It  is  a triuniiih  of  generous  patriotism  and  manliness, 
ami  all  that  wa.s  siiid  upon  tlie  occasion  was  frank  and 
hearty,  revealing  the  union  of  hearts  as  well  as  of 
hands,  which  is  now  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
rejinblic.  In  the  national  cemetery  at  Arlington, 
near  Washington,  we  see  also  that  tlie  graves  of  the 
Confederates  are  to  be  decorated,  and  Judge  Finch's 
tender  and  lieautiful  song  of  “The  Blue  and  tlie 
Gray"  has  come  to  express  a universal  national  senti- 
ment. 


There  are  no  signs  of  decline  of  interest  in  the  day, 
and  the  spirit  of  mutual  good-will  which  is  now  dis- 
played removes  the  only  objection  that  could  ever  be 
urged  to  such  a commemoration — that  it  tended  to 
foster  sectional  feeling,  and  to  prolong  the  bitterness 
that  always  follows  civil  war.  The  tone  of  the  cele- 
bration has  been  without  exception  humane  and  pa- 
triotic, and  no  more  generous  and  friendly  words  to 
foniier  opixments  were  ever  spoken  than  have  been 
heaixl  from  all  sides  on  Decoration -day.  But  the  in- 
cident at  Niagara  Falls,  the  return  of  the  battle-flag 
by  its  captora,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  significant  yet 
a.ssociated  with  the  day,  and  it  puts  to  utter  shame  the 
exjiectation  that  the  lost  cause  would  become  a sacred 
tradition  and  cult,  like  the  hope  of  a StdaRT  restora- 
tion with  the  old  English  Jacobites. 


THE  BRIDGK 

The  last  number  of  the  Weekly  was  a Bridge  num- 
ber, and  with  the  article  in  the  May  number  of  Har- 
per's Magazine  it  may  well  be  kept  as  a pictorial 
memento  of  the  great  event  which  has  just  been  cele- 
brated, A festival  so  unique  New  York  lias  seldom 
seen,  and  it  was  observed  with  fitting  republican  state 
and  simplicity.  It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the 
scene  and  the  occasion  with  the  contemporaneous 
magnificent  imjierial  jmgeant  at  Moscow.  Both  were 
ceremonies,  and  of  a singularly  impressive  kind.  But 
one  signalizes  the  act  by  wdiich  an  autocrat  a^mes 
the  insignia  of  liereditary  absolute  power  over  ninety 
millions  of  human  beings,  while  the  other  coramemtP 
rates  the  closer  and  peaceful  union  of  two  vast  muni- 
cipal communities  in  the  presence  of  a citizen  freely 
elected  to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong,  and  who  in  two  years  will  relin- 
quish the  constitutional  power  that  he  holds  to  the 
hands  that  will  have  been  freely  chosen  to  receive  it. 

But,  without  such  accidental  contrasts,  the  comple- 
tion and  opening  to  traffic  of  a great  bridge  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  event,  because  of  the  histone 
association  with  bridges  and  of  their  imaginative  sug- 
gest! veness.  This  topic  was  well  touched  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Chadwick  in  Brooklyn  in  a discourse  preached  upon 
the  Sunday  before  the  opening.  The  bridges  of  Rome 
and  Florence,  of  Paris  and  London,  the  bridge  that 
Horatius  held,  the  Milvian  bridge  of  CONSTANTINE, 
the  bridge  of  Lodi,  the  Jewellers’  bridge,  are  among 
the  innumerable  bridges  of  fame,  as  if  fate  chose  th^ 
for  romantic  and  memorable  exploits.  The 
ism  of  bridges  does  not  less  arrest  the  poet.  The 
bridge  of  Mirza,  in  Addison’s  vision,  the  bridge  on 
which  the  singer  stood  at  midnight  in  LongEEL- 
Low’s  poem,  are  familiar  illustrations.  In  itself  a 
structure  so  airy  and  graceful,  like  the  Trinito  over 
the  Arno,  or  massive  and  lofty,  like  our  High  Bridp 
ami  the  far-stretching  lines  of  the  aqueduct  upon  the 
Roman  Cainpagna,  a bridge  is  the  most  pleasing  and 
fruitful  of  texts,  as  it  is  among  the  most  picturesque 
of  objects. 

It  was  becoming  that  the  opening  of  the  bri^  Io 
the  public  should  be  celebrat^  with  all  po®iWe 
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proper  circumstance,  and  the  celebration  was  admira- 
bly desi^ied.  In  the  proceasion  that  attended  the 
President  and  the  Governors  and  the  distinguished 
personages  of  all  kinds,  as  tliey  passetl,  amid  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  with  pealing  nmsic,  over  the  magnifi- 
cent pathway  hung  in  air,  henceforth  the  main  artery 
of  the  intercourse  of  two  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  perhaps  some  musing  and  honored  guest  look- 
ed down  upon  the  river  massed  with  boats  and  at  the 
teeming  and  rejoicing  population  upon  the  shores, 
and  recalled  the  foggy  summer  morning,  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  ago,  when  Washington  stealthily 
withdrew  his  handful  of  troops  over  the  river  from 
the  little  village  of  Brooklyn  to  the  little  town  of 
New  York;  or  still  farther  backward,  in  the  mi.sty 
morning  of  humorous  legend,  did  he  behold,  first  civ'- 
ilized  mariners  of  those  now  ci-owded  waters  below 
him,  Oloffe  the  Dreamer  with  Ten  Breeches  and  their 
doughty  comrades  pushing  along  towaixl  Hell  Gate  ? 
It  was  a proud  and  memoiable  spectacle  that  was  seen 
on  the  bridge  and  from  the  bridge  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  of  May,  1883;  but  strangely  different  scenes  will 
greet  the  eye  of  many  a future  loiterer  across  the 
bridge  as  he  surveys  all  that  it  commands,  and  recalls 
the  swift  and  marvellous  history  of  the  scene. 

“SEZ  GENERAL  B.,  SEZ  HE.” 

General  Butler’s  recent  interview  maj^  be  re- 
garded as  his  Presidential  platform,  and  it  shows  how 
much  bolder  and  more  sagacious  he  is  than  any  of  the 
Democratic  a.spirants  who  have  yet  spoken.  His  po- 
sition upon  the  two  questions  of  reform  is  character- 
istic. He  would  have  the  taritf  tax  limited  in  amount 
to  a sum  necessary  and  adequate  for  revenue,  and 
this  tax  he  would  so  adjust  as  to  protect  American 
labor  and  encourage  American  enterprise.  The  Gen- 
eral, in  fact,  must  have  seen  the  little  joker  on  the 
race-course.  He  would  have  a tariff  for  revenue 
which  should  also  protect.  But  this  plan  diverges 
from  the  strict  “revenue  only”  principle  of  so  levy- 
ing the  tariff  tax  that  the  whole  proceeds  will  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  a result  which  is  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  disregarding  protection  altogether.  Tlie  Gen- 
eral's plan  is  adroit  and  ingenious  : now  you  see  it, 
now  you  don’t.  But  he  wisely  avoids  illustrations 
and  details;  and  since  he  poses  as  a protectionist  he 
could  be  hardly  accepted  as  a free-tr^er,  and  upon 
a mere  difference  of  the  method  of  protection  his 
party  could  make  no  real  fight. 

But  upon  the  other  reform,  that  of  the  civil  service, 
his  words  are  unequivocal : 

“ I contend  that  the  use  of  Federal  patronage  [and  presumptive- 
ly State  patronage]  to  reward  personal  friends  or  party  favorites 
and  punish  personal  or  political  enemies  in  payment  for  rendering 
partisan  or  personal  service,  or  in  puni.shment  for  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  render  such  service,  is  one  of  the  most  debauching  influ- 
ences of  the  period.  It  robs  the  people  of  that  efficient  and  hon- 
est service  which  is  their  due  because  they  pay  for  it,  corrupts  poli- 
tics and  statesmanship  alike  in  all  their  spheres  of  action,  from  the 
ward-room  of  the  caucus  to  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Council-room  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  a standing  menace  to  the  per- 
sonal independence  of  the  hundred  thousand  citizens  in  Federal 
employ,  and  unless  speedily  stopped  will  undermine  our  institu- 
tions, and  sap  the  very  foundations  of  popular  government.  . . . 

“ Fitness,  not  favor,  should  be  the  passport  to  the  public  Service. 
There  should  be  no  removals  of  public  employes  during  their  term 
of  service  except  for  cause,  and  no  assessments  on  their  salaries, 
paid  to  them  by  the  whole  people,  should  be  levied  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  party  in  power.  What  we  need  and  must  have  is  a 
system  of  civil  service  consistent  and  hai-monious  with  the  nature 
of  American  government,  established  and  protected  by  law,  that, 
like  government  itself,  it  may  be  the  agent  of  law  and  not  of  men, 
to  the  end  that  it  may  be  kept  free  of  ail  corrupting  dependence 
upon  political  favor  and  patronage.  Personally  I favor  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  PENDI.KTO.V  bill  in  regard  to  appointments  in  the  civil 
service,  and  the  Wilms  bill  in  regard  to  assessments  of  Federal 
office-holders.” 

It  is  a day  of  good  omen  when  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  boldest  politicians  in  the  United  States,  who  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  wholly  unincumbered  with 
political  principle,  believes  that  it  will  help  him  to 
a Presidential  nomination  to  declare  himself  unre- 
servedly a civil  service  reformer.  How  warmly  his 
party  supports  the  same  principles  may  be  seen  in  the 
Democratic  reconstruction  of  the  municipal  service 
in  Boston.  But  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  hear 
without  a smile  these  perfectly  correct  sentiments 
proceeding  from  General  Butler,  the  significance  of 
his  declaration  is  unmistakable. 

REPUBLICAN  REORGANIZATION  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

The  sub-committee  to  report  a plan  of  Republican 
reorganization  in  the  city  has  submitted  a scheme 
ba.sed  upon  that  of  Mr.  George  Bliss  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  It  provides  for  an  annual  en- 
rollment of  Republicans,  and  that  only  such  enrolled 
pei-sons  shall  vote  at  the  Republican  primaries.  The 
enrollment  is  to  be  made  by  five  enrolling  officers  in 
each  di.strict,  to  be  selected  by  the  Committee  of  Eight- 
een, wliich  has  the.whole  matter  in  charge.  Two  of 
the  officers  are  to  be  adherents  of  the  present  organi- 
zation, or  Stalwarts;  two  not  adherents,  or  Half- 
breeds,  and  one  a non-resident  of  the  district.  The 
conditions  of  enrollment  are,  support  of  the  Republi- 
can ticket  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  or,  if  not 
then  of  voting  age,  intention  to  do  so  hereafter,  and 
a pledge  not  to  take  part  in  the  caucuses  or  primaries 


of  any  other  party  during  the  year.  The  lists  are  to 
be  open  to  inspection  and  challenge,  and  when  com- 
plete the  enrolled  Republicans  in  every  district  are 
to  elect,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Committee  of  Eighteen,  a Republican  County  Commit- 
tee, to  be  re-elected  every  year,  and  to  supersede  the 
pi-e-sent  Central  Committee.  The  existing  Republican 
associations  u{K>n  the  final  completion  of  the  enroll- 
ment are  to  be  abolished,  and  are  recommended  to 
continue  as  Republican  clubs. 

This  is  an  excellent  plan,  becau.se  it  gives  all  Re- 
publicans an  equal  chance,  and  deprives  them  of  the 
right  of  complaining  that  they  are  not  allowed  a voice 
in  the  preliminary  deliberations  and  action  of  the 
party.  The  provision  that  we  regret  is  the  oath  not 
to  take  part  in  the  caucuses  and  primaries  of  any 
other  party  during  the  year.  The  reason  alleged  for 
requiring  this  pledge  is  not  adequate,  because  the 
pledge  would  not  exclude  a Democratic  repeater,  who 
would  take  his  chance  of  being  di.scovered,  while  it 
will  certainly  exclude  many  good  Republicans,  who, 
without  any  intention  or  disposition  to  change  their 
party  association  within  the  year,  will  yet  not  pledge 
themselves  not  to  change.  Nothing  seems  to  be  gain- 
ed by  the  pledge,  and  something  important  may  be 
lost.  It  furnishes  an  excuse  for  refusal  to  enroll 
w'hich  should  not  have  been  furnished. 

The  objection  of  the  machine  men  to  the  proposed 
plan  is  that  it  provides  no  penalty  for  men  who  be- 
come members  of  the  party  organization  and  then 
refuse  to  support  its  candidates.  But,  not  to  say  that 
if  a man  enrolls  himself  as  a Republican  it  is  because 
he  intends  to  support  the  candidates,  unless  they  are 
personally  objectionable,  or  are  nominate<l  by  ob- 
jectionable methods,  what  penalty  can  be  inflicted 
except  to  drop  the  offender’s  name  from  the  list? 
But  this  is  precisely  the  thing  which  is  to  be  reform- 
ed, namely,  requiring  a pledge  to  support  regular 
nominations.  As  it  is  upon  that  rock  that  the  party 
has  locally  split,  it  is  rather  absurtl  to  propose  to  re- 
unite it  upon  that  foundation.  The  new  plan,  with 
the  exception  that  we  have  mentioned,  is  good,  but 
it  must  be  carried  out  in  its  own  spirit.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Eighteen  was  appointed  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  the  Stalwarts,  and  it  has  the  en- 
tire initiative.  But  if  it  appoints  the  enrolling  of- 
ficers fairly,  each  side  will  be  adequately  represented, 
and  the  familiar  reasons  for  complaint  will  be  in 
great  part  removed. 

MR.  JAY  AND  THE  STATE  REFORM 
COMMISSION. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Jay  in  place  of  President 
White  upon  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York  is 
an  earnest  of  the  goml  faith  of  Governor  Cleveland,  and 
is  most  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  reform.  Mr.  Jay’s 
personal  character  and  ability,  his  public  experience,  and 
liis  hearty  interest  in  the  reform,  with  the  practical  details 
of  which  he  is  familiar,  iiatnrally  designate  him  on  pecul- 
iarly fitted  for  the  service  which  he  has  consented  to 
undertake. 

If  the  Commission  shall  now  be  as  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a Chief  Examiner  as  in  that  of  its  own  members,  the 
friends  of  reform  throiighont  the  country  will  have  great 
reason  fur  cuugratiilatiun  that  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
which  the  evils  and  demoralizations  of  the  spoils  system 
were  first  fully  developed,  should  be  the  first  State  to  take 
practical  steps  for  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  that  sys- 
tem by  contidiiig  the  official  execution  of  a law  of  reform 
to  a commission  of  its  most  intelligent  and  sincere  friends. 


PERSONAL. 

The  competitive  models  for  the  Paul  Revere  statue  are  still  on 
exhibition  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Art  Club.  Mr.  J.  E.  Kel- 
ly’s design,  which  we  engraved  last  week,  attracts  more  attention 
than  any  other,  and  is  easily  the  most  noteworthy.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  have  indefinitely  ex- 
tended the  time  of  the  competition,  and  are  ready  to  receive  addi- 
tional mo<lels  from  any  source. 

— Several  memorial  windows  in  honor  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley 
will  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  “One  of  them,”  says  the 
London  Timn  of  May  11,  “has  been  subscribed  for  exclusively  by 
friends  in  the  United  States.  The  money  has  l>een  raised  there  in 
an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time,  and  the  sum  would  have  been 
far  larger  had  it  been  thought  right  to  tax  our  transatlantic  kins- 
men for  so  eminently  national  a work.  The  American  window 
will  have  a suitable  inscription,  as  well  as  some  significant  inser- 
tion in  the  glass  itself.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  of  Boston,  one  of  Dean  Stanley’s  best  friends  in 
America,  called  by  chance  at  the  Deanery  shortly  before  the  meet 
ing  of  the  executive  committee,  and  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  be  present.” 

— The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  speaks  of  his  present  office 
as  “ unsought  for  and  unwished  for”  by  himself.  He  has  been 
“ walking  in  a dream”  ever  since  it  came  to  him. 

— Rosa  Bonheur’s  latest  public  exhibition  of  animal  paintings 
contains  pictures  with  the  following  interesting  titles:  “An  Old 
Monarch,”  “A  Humble  Servant,”  “A  Norman  Sire.”  “A  Noble 
Charger,”  “ A Wounded  Eagle,”  “ A Wild-Cat,”  “A  Ram  in  a Sta- 
ble,” “ A Badger,”  and  “ A Young  Prince.” 

— “ The  average  man  sees  little  that  has  not  been  pointed  out  to 
him,”  observes  a recent  essayist.  “ He  will  keep  a dog  from  pup- 
pyhood  to  death  and  never  know  that  he  has  under  his  eye  a crea- 
ture as  original  as  nine-tenths  of  his  human  neighbors,  and  a 
good  deal  more  interesting.” 

— Mr.  Froude  declares  that  in  his  early  boyhood  he  never  heard, 
either  in  church  or  out  of  it,  a single  word  about  orthodoxy.  Re- 
ligion was  considered  “ too  sacred  to  be  argue<i  aliout,”  and  was 
therefore,  in  his  judgment,  in  “a  condition  of  moral  health.” 

— Mr.  W.  Robi.nson,  an  advocate  of  cremation,  Ixdieves  that  the 
cemetery  of  the  future  will  he  a national  garden  in  the  best  sense, 
safe  from  violation  as  the  V’ia  Sacra,  and  having  the  added  charms 
of  pure  air,  trees,  grass,  and  flowers.  The  urns  will  be  received 


within  temples  or  mausoleums,  which  shall  fringe  the  garden  prop- 
er, leaving  open  green  lawns  planted  with  groves  and  gardens, 
which  would  be  the  home  of  all  beautiful  green  things.  A dc.«ir- 
able  adjunct,  he  thinks,  would  Imj  a winter  garden,  in  which  burial 
ceremonies  could  be  held  in  wild  and  wintry  weather. 

— “Had  it  not  been  for  busy  and  bustling  Georoe  Henry 
Lewes,”  writes  an  admirer  of  Geoige  Eliot,  “ the  world  would  most 
likely  have  been  without  such  precious  pos-sessions  as  Adam  Bede, 
Bomo/a,  and  T7ie  Afdl  on  the  Flou.  Not  that  George  Eliot  was 
without  a very  large  amount  of  mere  industry  and  application,  but 
as  regards  energy,  ‘ thought  widens,  but  lames,’  as  Goethe  says, 
and  the  wealth  of  unused  potentialities — the  waste  of  force — is  as 
striking  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  physical  world.”  The  forth- 
coming Life  of  George  Eliot,  by  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Cross,  is 
nearly  finished. 

— Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  investigating  the  sense  of  color 
among  some  of  the  lower  animals.  He  finds  that  that  lowly  ani- 
mal the  water-flea  is  able  to  distinguish  yellow  and  green  light, 
and  is  fonder  of  either  than  of  white  light. 

— From  the  London  Athenaum;  “Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt,  the 
painter  of  landscape  panoramas,  to  whom  was  attributed  the  in- 
creased impost  on  works  of  art  entering  the  United  States,  has  de- 
nied taking  any  steps  to  bring  this  almut,  and  declares  that  he  took 
an  energetic  part  in  the  reverae  sense.” 

— Says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  “Conservatives,  in  despair  of  se- 
curing either  a programme  for  the  present  or  a faith  for  the  fu- 
ture, have  fallen  back  upon  the  worship  of  the  memory  of  Lord 
Beaconseielo.  It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  their  anxiety  to  hide 
the  difficulties  of  leadership  to-day  by  glorifying  the  statesman 
who  led  them  yesterday,  but  it  is  only  the  function  of  a friendly 
critic  to  tell  them  that  they  are  making  a mistake.  We  do  not 
deny  that  they  might  find  a source  of  much-needed  strength  in  the 
worship  of  the  memory  of  their  lost  leader,  but  it  must  be  sought, 
not  in  the  tinsel  policies  of  Lord  Beacon.sfield,  but  in  the  social 
sympathies  of  the  author  of  Sglnl."  Precisely  what  is  meant  by 
referring  to  the  dead  Premier  as  a “ lost”  lead»-r  ? 

— The  opening  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery 
from  seven  to  ten  o’clock  three  nights  every  week  is  in  a line  with 
the  needs  of  the  public,  and  with  the  action  already  pursued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Bodleian  Liiirary,  the  Brus.sels  Royal  Library,  and 
the  Paris  National  Library,  and  seriously  contemplated,  if  not  re- 
solved upon,  by  the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library. 

— M.  Dk  LKitsEPS  is  called  upon  to  bestir  hitnself  with  regard  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  now  little  better 
than  a stagnant  sewer,  having  long  been  userl  as  a receptacle  for 
the  drainage  of  the  stations  on  its  banks.  The  pa-ssengers  and 
crews  of  vessels  detained  in  the  canal  arc  sufferers  in  consequence 
from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  av- 
erage suburban  village  hereabouts,  which  is  a miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  cottages  and  cess- pools  ? 

— The  Royal  College  of  Music  in  England  is  congratulated  upon 
having  accomplished  a principal  object  of  its  existence  in  discov- 
ering and  rewarding  latent  musical  talent  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
Among  its  prize  pupils  last  year  were  a girl  who  works  in  a mill, 
the  daughter  of  a brickmaker,  and  the  sons  of  a blacksmith  and  a 
farm-laborer. 

— Mr.  G.  A.  Rala  speaks  of  himself  as  “an  impenitent  Radical 
of  thirty  years’  standing.” 

— The  influence  of  art,  says  a late  reviewer,  still  reaches  very 
little  beyond  the  well-to-do  class,  and  it  is  principally  to  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  well-to-do  people  in  the  last  fifty  years  that  its 
empire  is  due.  “Popular,  in  the  sense  in  which  literature  is  fast 
becoming  popular,  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  not  and 
do  not  a.s  jet  promise  to  lie.  It  is  music,  if  anything,  which  gives 
promise  of  attaining  to  this  universal  dominion.” 

— The  Buddhist  Mongols  are  a class  of  men  who  do  their  pray- 
ing by  machinerv,  but  the  machinery  is  not  “ mighty,  majestic, 
unutterably  harmonious,”  like  the  big  wheel  that  Oscar  Wilde 
saw  at  the  Chicago  Water- Works.  Their  praying  wheel  is  a small 
and  simple  thing,  with  a handle  which  a man  easily  holds  as  he 
walks  about.  It  contains  a large  number  of  printed'  prayers,  and 
whenever  it  revolves  the  prayers  revolve — in  other  words,  are  re- 
peatetl.  Sometimes  the  wheel  is  placed  over  the  fire  of  the  hearth, 
and  turned  around  by  the  upward  current  of  hot  air.  Sometimes 
you  see  it  in  a temple,  so  fixeti  that  the  pilgrim  can  take  hold  of  its 
handle  and  give  it  a turn,  as  a laundry-maid  does  with  the  handle 
of  a mangling  machine. 

— Professor  Chandler’s  connection  with  the  Board  of  Health 
has  ceased,  and  so  has  Professor  Tyndall’s  connection  with  the 
London  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Light-house  Board.  In  each  case 
the  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  the  insufferable  intermeddling  of 
smaller  men  than  they.  It  is  more  than  a pity  for  a city  to  lose 
the  professional  services  of  such  scientists. 

— The  entering  wedge  of  American  interviewing,  so  far  as  the 
conservative  journals  of  London  are  concerned,  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette  of  May  9,  which  prints  nearly  a column  of 
matter  about  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  the  eminent  musician  of  that 
city,  in  the  shape  of  an  extract  from  the  Boston  Herald,  whose 
Ixindon  correspondent  wrote  it.  Sir  Julius  lives  only  a few  min- 
utes’ walk  from  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  latter  journal  assures  its  read- 
ers that  it  has  carefully  stripped  the  extract  about  Sir  Julius  of 
“ many  highly  flavored  personalities.” 

— Our  .‘^uthern  exchanges  note  the  successful  lecturing  tour  of 
the  celebrated  “Blind  Preacher,”  the  Rev.  William  H.  Milburn. 
At  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  a few  days  ago,  “the  stormiest 
night  of  the  season”  did  not  deter  a large  number  from  hearing 
“Dr.  Milburn’s  very  able  and  splendid  lecture  on  Aaron  Burr.” 
The  eloquent  doctor  is  preaching  as  well,  and  one  of  bis  sermons 
is  described  as  “an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  narrative  and 
description.” 

— Every  traveller  in  China  is  looked  upon  as  a missionary,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

— At  a crowd^  meeting  in  Mr.  Spuroeon’s  Tabernacle  the  loud- 
est and  longest  cheers  were  given  in  favor  of  the  Affirmation  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  “ This  typical  assembly  of  Nonconform- 
ists,” writes  a spectator,  “ were  universally  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  project  for  the  alioliiion  of  the  compulsory  oath.” 

— Minister  Lowell,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  an  unfailing 
sayer  of  good  things. 

— There  is  a proverb  in  Madagascar  which  says,  “ If  a person 
will  neither  milk  the  cow  nor  hold  the  calf,  but  only  lick  the 
cream,  he  is  not  dealing  fairly.” 

— From  a recent  speec-h  by  John  Bright:  "The  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester  [Bishop  Wilbertorck]  was  a man  with  whom  I had 
often  pleasant  conversation  upon  public  questions,  and  I met  him 
occasionally  at  dinner,  and  he  was  always  extremely  friendly  to 
me,  although  in  some  things  we  were  quite  apart.  He  told  me 
that  with  regard  to  the  Crimean  war  his  opinion  agreed  with  mine. 
He  thought  it  unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
I suggested  to  him  whether  it  might  not  be  good  for  him  and  for 
the  country  if  he  would  take  some  opportunity  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Ijords  of  addressing  to.  the  House  and  to  tiwt  gaiuuauBiint 
and  to  the  nation  a speech  upon  that  question  corr^mgm|i||||||jjfh 
the  views  that  he  had  then  explained  to  me.  Well, 
rious — and  I have  no  doubt  he  felt  the  question  MSB 

ous  one — and  he  .said  that  he  had  taken  that  matter  into  bisdiji^ 
eration,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  convince 
that  course  would  be  prodwseiwwi^dsMH  good  than 
harm,  and  therefore  that  be  had  remained  silent^*  ^ 
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DECOKATION-DAY. 

I WALKKD  t)ie  streets  »t  iiiidjiight, 

But  niv  tiiouglits  were  far  away, 

For  luv  leaf  of  life,  now  withered, 

Was’  green  again  with  May. 

The  snows  of  twenty  wintera 
Had  vanished  from  my  brow. 

And  I (ah  me!)  looked  forward. 

As  I look  backward  now. 

Why  should  I not  look  forward? 

I knew  my  soul  was  strong; 

I knew  there  was  within  me 
The  might  there  is  in  Song. 

My  heart  was  light  and  friendly; 

I loved  my  fellow-men, 

And  I loved— how  much !— my  comrades, 
For  I had  comrades  then. 

Where  are  those  dear  old  fellows? 

Ah  ! whither  have  they  flown  ? 

I asked  myself  at  midnight. 

As  I walked  the  streets  alone. 

There  was  Fitz,  the  Irish  singer. 

And  Fred,  tlie  tender  heart, 

And  Harry,  who  lived  for  Woman, 

And  Tom,  who  lived  for  Art. 

Poor  Bltz’s  song  is  over, 

And  the  heart  of  Fred  i.s  still : 

One  went  down  at  Yorktown, 

The  other  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Wrapt  in  the  blue  they  fought  in, 

They  buried  them  where  they  lay; 

And  elsewhere  Tom  and  Harry, 

Who  wore,  ixwi-  lads ! the  gray. 

As  I walked  the  streets  at  midnight. 

And  remembered  the  awful  years 
That  snatehcd  my  comrades  from  jue, 

My  eyes  were  111  led  with  tears. 

I thought  of  bloody  battles. 

Where  thousands  such  as  they 
Had  met  and  killed  each  other 
B'or  wearing  the  blue  and  gray; 

Of  happy  homes  that  were  darkened, 

Of  hearths  that  were  desolate. 

Of  tender  hearts  that  were  broken. 

Of  love  that  was  turned  to  hate. 

I pitied  the  wretched  living; 

I think  I did  the  dead; 

I know  I sighed  for  Harry, 

And  dropped  a tear  for  Fred. 

“Poor  boys!”  I said.  But  pomlering 
What  was,  and  might  have  been 
(What  I am  in  the  sere  leaf. 

And  they  were  in  the  green), 

I pili^  my  dead  no  longer; 

I did  not  dare  to.  No. 

They  wont  when  they  were  summoned — 
l^fore,  they  could  not  go. 

When  we  know  what  Life  and  Death  are, 
We  shall  then  know  which  is  best; 
Meanwhile  we  live  and  labor; 

Their  lal>or  done,  they  rest. 

The  earth  lies  heavy  on  them, 

But  they  do  not  complain; 

Tltey  do  not  miss  the  sunshine, 

They  do  not  feel  the  rain. 

If  they  arc  ever  conscious, 

In  that  long  sleep  of  theirs. 

It  is  when,  past  the  winter. 

We  feel  the  fii-st  spring  sirs. 

When  the  birds  from  tropic  countiies 
Come  back  again  to  ours. 

And  where  of  late  were  snow-drifts. 

The  grass  is  thick  with  flowers — 

Such  flowers  as  will  to-morrow 
Be  scattered  where  they  lie. 

The  blue  and  gray  together, 

Beneath  the  same  sweet  sky; 

No  Stahl  upon  their  manhood, 

No  memory  of  the  Past, 

Except  the  common  valor 
That  made  us  One  at  last! 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


“DISARMED!”* 

By  miss  BBTHAM-EDWARDS, 

Actuor  or  “ Knrv,”  “ Exohvnok  no  Robiisby,” 
.“Holikayr  in  Eabtrrn  Fbanor,”  “Dr.  Jaoob,” 
“Tub  SYi.vRBTBKa;  or,  thb  Oiitoabts,"  rtc. 


CHAPTER  XIX.  I 

By  the  time  ripe  walnuts  were  falling  from  the 
trees  in  farm-hou.se  oi  cliards,  and  over  the  brown 
fallow  starlings  held  solemn  conclave  before  flying 
south.  Valerian’s  winter  campaign  was  made  out. 
One  sunny  sea-side  rendezvous  of  winter  idlers 
does  as  well  as  another  for  the  purpose  of  mere 
pastime  and  epicurean  pleasure  in  life,  so  he  hud 
brought  his  mistress  to  the  same  briglil  town 
nestled  mider  the  southern  English  hills.  Miss 
Hermitage  pronounced  the  house  perfect,  and  the 
site  bewitching,  whicli  it  was  indeed.  V alerian’s 
choice  fell  tins  time  on  a modest  mansion  perched 
on  a right  royal  hill ; grounds  and  garden  roust 
be  of  course  insignificant  in  a place  where  every 
square  inch  of  building  land  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  the  speculutors.  But  tiie  view  made 
up  for  everything.  Y'ou  might  searcli  the  king- 
dom through  and  not  find  a more  engaging  pros- 
pect or  heart-stirring  panorama— fair  green  hills 
to  the  left,  to  the  right,  behind  you,  witli  all  the 
signs  of  life  and  movement,  church  spires,  garden- 
embowered  villas,  sloping  meadows  on  which  the 
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I cattle  crazed  even  in  winter,  and  below  the  many- 
sailed,%arkling  sea.  All  this  j "’T 

was  to  lx*  seen  from  the  house  itself,  whilst  the 
very-  .sense  of  altitude  gave  e^lnlaratioii  H . 
only  a eommoii  prosaic  world  below,  the  tenant 
of  these  breezy  heights  must  all  the  same  have 
felt  a strange  charm  in  being  tbus  lifted  above  it, 
and  enabltsl  to  contemplate  Ins  fellow-ercatiires, 
mere  pigmies,  as  they  hurried  about  the  d^'s 
business.  But  the  scene  was  .V 
happv  configuration  of  the  soil,  diinpletl  hills  of 
tenderest  green,  joining  bands  with  stern  sweeps 
of  gorse-elad  mo<ir,  is  heightened  by  contrast  with 
the  sea- tieipetiial  repose  wedded  to  perpetual 
unrest.  Yet  the  sea  has  ofttimes  a southern  calih 
and  suavity,  and  even  on  winter  days  Ixars  on  its 
tranquil  biisom  many  a silvery  sailed  shallop  that 
rests  at  anchor  “idly  as  a painted  ship  upon  a 
painted  ocean.” 

Nor  is  life  wholly  ordinary  and  unpicturesque 
in  this  sweet  place.  You  may  still  sec  in  its  an-  ] 
dent  harbor  sea  faring  men  brown  as  Bedouins, 
and,  like  them,  not  translated  into  vulgarity-  by 
means  of  broadcloth  and  the  ehirnney-pot.  Won- 
derful indeed  is  their  gear  both  on  Sundays  and 
working-days ; for  Sundays,  provided  the  wind  is 
not  fair,  new  smocks  dyial  witli  the  Indian  cate- 
chu till  they  are  biight'as  virgin  copper,  for  plv- 
ing  their  craft  “all  doth  suffer  a sea-change.” 
There  are  to  be  seen  slouched  hats,  trews,  and 
petticoat — I know  not  by  wimt  other  name  to 
call  them— of  oil-skin,  slti’ny  and  green  us  fishes’ 
.scale's,  with  big  Roundhead  lioots  well  .seasoned 
bv  salt-water,  the  wliole  making  uji  a formidable 
appearance,  a.s  of  men  bent  on  dire  encounter 
witli  the  elements.  Wiien  there  is  no  wind  at  all 
YOU  iimv  see  one  melaniorpliosis  more.  This  time 
the  fishermen  wear  tight-fitting  garments  of  dark 
bine,  having,  willi  their  fancifully  .shaiied  shrimp- 
ing nets,  an  airy  {loetic  appearance,  although  full 
of  cold  reality  is  the  shrimper’s  life  in  winter. 
For  these  surioundiiig.s  Miss  Hermitage  cared 
little,  nor  did  she  at  all  concern  herself  with  Va- 
lerian’s plaii.s.  She  felt  cerUiii  of  being  aroused, 
and  that  sufficed.  Just  at  present,  however,  she 
was  enjoying  a temiiorarv  lull,  a pleasing  inter- 
lude, devoid  of  surprise,  but  full  of  expectation. 
The  cui-taiii  would  soon  he  drawn.  Meantime  it 
was  agreeable  to  sit  aw  Idle  in  subdued  light,  rein- 
ing in  one’s  powei-s  of  eiijoynient.  Stephana’s 
arrival  was  the  first  event,  and  Miss  Hermitage 
welcomed  her  warmly.  “ 1 do  not  understand 
you  any  more  than  if  you  hud  dropped  from  the 
planet  Jupiter,”  she  said,  the  first  time  they  found 
thcm.sclves  alone.  “ Hut  I confe.-is  you  divert  me 
mightily.  Y'ou  are  so  unexpected  in  evervthiug.” 

Stephana  smiled  one  of  those  reproving  little 
smile-s  of  which  Miss  Hermitage  was  so  far  from 
divining  the  import.  “And  now  I am  going  to 
be  more  unexpected  than  ever.  Cousin  Cliristiiia. 

I liave  something  to  tell  you.  I am  going  to  mar- 
ry Valerian.’' 

’ “ Valerian ! — a man  without  a penny,  without  any 
position  in  the  world,  without — You  are  joking,” 
replied  Miss  Hermitage.  “And  I am  sure  you 
never  led  any  one  to  suppose  that  you  would  ever 
marry  again,”  she  added,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
“What  can  have  pul  such  a thing  into  your 
head?”  Stephana  was  silent.  Could  she  ever 
make  her  cousin  undei-stand  ? The  task  seemed 
so  arduous  she  knew  not  how  to  begin.  “At 
least  if  you  make  the  mistake  of  inarrying  a sec- 
ond time,  do  it  to  your  own  advantage,”  Miss  Her- 
mitage continuetl.  “ Y’ou  are  young,  rich,  band- 
some.  Y’ou  might  marry  any  one.” 

Still  Stephana  held  her  peace,  but  Miss  Her- 
mitage could  not  misread  the  look  of  quiet  de- 
cision on  her  face. 

“ And  V aleriaii’s  marriage  would  be  the  great- 
est possible  misfortune  to  me,”  she  said.  “ Have 
you  tliought  of  that?” 

“ Y'es,  I have  thought  of  all  these  things.  But 
I can  not  do  otiicrwisc.  1 must  act  up  to  my 
conscience.” 

“ Really,  Stepliana,  I am  driven  to  think  that 
you  are  going  out  of  your  mind.” 

“ Is  conscientious  behavior  so  very  rare,  then  ?” 
lauglted  Stephana,  bitterly.  “ But  hear  me  out, 
Christina.  I am  bound  to  explain  my  motives  to 
you.  I w ill  first  say  that  two  years  ago,  when  we 
were  at  Naples  together.  Valerian  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  only  his  deplorable  position  hindered 
him  froni  eoining  forwartl.  How  could  he,  in- 
deed ? The  thing  was  not  ixissible.” 

“ Well,  what  has  happened  to  make  it  so?  I 
have  told  you  all  along  that  1 should  uever  make 
Valerian  my  heir.  A fair  provision  he  will  have, 
and  the  rest  goes  to  charity,”  retorted  Miss  Her- 
mitage. “If  you  marry  Valerian,  you  will  do  it 
with  your  eyes  open.” 

“But  it  is  just  because  Valerian  is  so  unfor- 
tunate tliat  I have  detenuined  to  do  all  that  in 
me  lies  to  make  reparation,”  Stephana  went  on, 
quietly  and  resignedly,  her  mind  made  up  to  force 
an  explanation  upon  her  cousin,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  both.  “ Do  you  not  see,”  she  add- 
ed, with  almost  painful  emphasis,  *‘  how  we  arc 
beholden  to  him  by  veiy  reason  of  the  wrongs  he 
has  endui-ed  ?” 

“ I leave  him  a thousand  a year.  A man  must 
be  an  idiot  to  grumble  when  thus  provided  for. 

1 do  think,  my  dear  Stephana,  Valerian’s  wrongs, 
as  you  call  them,  are  for  the  most  part  iraiigiiiary. 
We  have  adopted  him  into  the  family ; the  facts 
of  his  birth  concern  nobody.” 

“ At  least  they  concern  himself,”  Stephana 
made  reply,  again  with  extreme  bitterness  under- 
lying her  sweet  voice;  “and  because  tliey  are 
shameful  they  concern  all  the  world.”  She  glow- 
ed witli  pass'iunate  indignation  as  she  went  on : 

“ Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  it  is  just  the 
sins  of  which  Valerian  is  the  victim  tiiat  make 
our  modern  civilization  a mockery  and  society 
liiiieous  V For  my  part,  I never  meet  a work-house 
child  but  I blush  for  the  depravity  of  my  fellows. 
And  note  the  law  of  retribution ! We  bring  these 
unhappy  beiugs  without  conscience  into  the  world, 
and  without  conscience  they  turn  upon  us,  vindi- 
cating themselves  by  violence  and  crime.  What 
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but  chance  hindered  ' *rom  oe  g 

H^l'rmhSe^'looked  annoyed,  even  disturb-  Flattering  however,  as  might  be  this  outward 
Miss  Hermitage  this' mav  be  true,”  she  calm  and  fancied  security  to  Valenan,  aephiina 

ed,  yet  unconvinced  Ail  th^  wantc-d  to  touch  firmer  ground.  LifetohermZ 


said,  evidentlv  wishing  to  narrow  the  discussion 
to  a point;  “but  I fail  to  sec  what  they  have  to 
do  with  your  proposal  to  marry  him, 

“Everything,”  answered  Sie{diuiia,  quietly. 
Then  with  a fine  blush  of  enthusiasm  she  said : 
“ I am  rich,  and  he  h.is  nothing.  In  making  over 
to  him  my  wealth  I give  him  the  means  ol  com- 
bating these  social  evils.  He.  the  victim  of  .dmiiie 
and  sin,  shall  stand  up  to  plead  the  cau.se  of  oth- 
ers similarly  ill-used,  the  apostle  of  a higher  code 
of  morality.”  _ 

Miss  Hermitage  made  sarcastic  retort,  tliougti 
she  had  seemed  to  wince  wliilst  listening. 

“Throw  your  money  into  the  i*ea  if  you  like, 
mv  dear  Stephana.  It  is  your  own,  and  none  can 
saV  vou  nav.  But,  defHjnii  on  it,  as  long  aa  the 
world  stands  there  will  be  vice  and  virtue.  It  is 
a law  of  nature.” 

The  glow  faded  from  Stephana  s fae^,  and  the 
tremor  of  fine  feeling  no  longer  thrilled  her  voice, 
as  she  replied,  in  her  turn  biting  and  sarcastic: 

“ So  I dare  say  the  Pacific  islanders  thought  when 
they  made  meals  of  their  captives.  And  we  are 
not’ so  far  ahead  of  them  as  we  think.” 

“ YVfll,  we  are  not  cannibals,  thank  Heaven ! 
But  reflect  for  a moment.  Y’ou  would  be  very  un- 
happy witli  Valerian  ; you  two  are  not  in  the  least 
suited  to  each  other. ' Let  him  be.  Let  every- 
thing be.  It  would  be  so  much  better  both  for 
your  health  and  spirits.”  j 

Stephana  sat  still,  silent  yet  remonstrant.  Miss  | 
Hermitage  contiimeil,  with  |)ositiveIy  a caressing- 
nes.s  in  her  hard  voice : “ I should  be  really  sorry 
to  see  you  make  another  mistake — 1 should  in- 
deed. Tliose  handsome  notions  of  doing  good 
never  come  to  anything,  my  dear.  We  must  just 
oat  our  bread  and  butter  from  day  to  day,  and 
leave  the  world  as  we  find  it.” 

“ Ha.s  Valori-aii’s  fate  never  troubled  you,  then, 
Christina  ?”  asked  Stephana,  looking  with  inde- 
scribable patiios  into  her  cousin’s  eye.**. 

“ Y'ou  see  that  I have  provided  for  him  ; I could 
not  do  less,”  was  the  quick,  irritated  answer. 

But  now  do  let  me  hear  what  you  have  been 
doing  in  London  all  this  time,  and  the  place 
twking  with  fever.  I trust  you  have  i)ia*ie  your 
will.  The  life  of  a rash,  impulsive  person  like 
yourself  is  not  w^ortli  an  hour’s  purchase.” 

Thu.s  the  convei.salioii  ended.  Had  Stophana 
succeeded  in  making  her  motives  plain  ? Was 
Christina  any  nearer  her  inmost  thoughts  and 
most  painful  eonvictions?  She  could  not  tell. 

She  only  knew  that  her  cousin  cotild  never  be 
brought  to  return  to  the  toiiic,  and  almost  seciped, 

1 by  such  avoidance,  to  slinii  her  eompany. 


CHAPl’ER  XX. 

Vaj-krun  net'ded  all  his  mneli  praised  tact, 
collecledness,  and  discrimination  to  extricate  hiin- 
soU  from  his  strange  position.  Arthura,  his  be- 
trothed, his  only  love,  in  the  house;  Stephana,  his 
would-be  benefactress,  clo.se  by,  and  alike  the 
love  of  the  one  and  tlie  magnaniinitv  of  the  oth- 
er to  be  lield  a dead  secret,  locked  up  in  his  own 
breast  as  if  indeed  they  were  not.  For  if  Artliu- 
ra  must  not  know  of  Stephana’s  benign  inten- 
tions, still  less  must  Stepliana  suspiect  Arthura’s 
girlish  passion.  He  had  kept  silence.  The  time 
was  gone  by  for  any  gentle  unravelment  of  the 
threads.  Come  what  would,  they  must  now  be 
rudely  cut  asunder ; perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps 
next  year ; no  matter  when,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
too  late. 

Thus  he  rea-soned.and  certainly  such  a decision 
was  convenient,  if  luirdly  high-minded  or  wise. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  uncomfortable  to 
all  three  than  an  explanation  just  then.  Arthu- 
ra must  straightway  forfeit  lier  really  handsome 
position.  iStephaua’s  generous  schemes  would 
be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  his  own  worldly  pros- 
pects suffer  shipwreck.  Miss  Hermitage  would 
forgive  the  deception,  never,  never,  nev- 
er, repeated  Valerian  to  liiniself,  condoning  one 
ci-ooked  line  of  conduct  by  another.  And  having 
once  pci-snaded  hiin.self  that  it  was  inevitable, 
that  he  was  thus  acting  because  to  act  other- 
wise was  impossilile,  he  finally  took  refuge,  as 
most  of  us  do  under  similar  eircuinstaiices,  in  a 
kind  of  fatality.  Unlucky  cliunees  were  playing 
with  him.  He  was  the  s[)ort  of  ndsadventure. 
He  must  for  the  time  being  just  let  the  Fates  do 
with  him  as  they  would.  For  the  lime  being, 
reasoned  Valerian.  He  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  playing  traitor  to  his  better  nature.  He 
loved  Arthura  more  dearly  than  ever,  and  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  drift  into  infidelity  to  her. 
YVheii  the  crisis  came  he  should  give  up  every- 
tliiiig  for  lier  sake ; but  meantime  there  was  no 
cri.si.s.  He  could  enjoy  the  suavity  of  Stephana’s 
friendship  in  the  sweet  consciousness  of  Arthu- 
ra’s love.  And  last  but  not  least  he  was  not 
breaking  with  his  best  friend,  his  cou-siii  Christi- 
na. To  give  her  up,  indeed,  just  now  when  she 
so  urgently  needed  his  services,  would  be  the 
acme  of  human  ingratitude.  To  have  deceived 
her  ill  the  firat  instance  and  to  go  on  deceiving 
her  now  was  not  only  a duty,  but  a piece  of  down- 
right kindness,  Y’alerian  finally  said  to  himself, 
one  sophistry,  like  one  tortuous  act,  being  impli- 
citly bound  up  with  another. 

And  indeed  all  went  very  smoothly,  Arthura 
helping  him  with  her  proud  reserve,  Stephana  no 
less  so  with  her  quiet,  almost  sisterly  kindness. 
Kinder  no  woman  could  be  to  any  man,  but  it 
was  the  kindness  that  has  no  sentiment  in  it— the 
kindness  a lover  would  have  resented.  Those 
steady  sympathetic  glances,  tiiose  affectionate 
signs  of  interest,  that  friendly  serviceableness, 
might  mean  anything  but  love.  No  wonder  that 
Arthura  was  disarmed.  It  needed  no  woman’ 
insight,  nor  man’s  either,  to  see  that  as  far  a 
Valerian  was  concerned  Stephana  was  absolutely 
insensible  to  deeper  feeling.  She  might  like  hiui. 


wanted  to  touch  firmer  ground.  Life  to  her  meant 
no  mere  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  no  paid), 
work  of  good  intentions  and  vague  piirposea,  still 
less  a raree-show  got  up  for  pastime  and  clappinj 
of  the  hands.  She  must  live  consistently,  liaviHj 
definite  objects  before  her  ever,  and  forcin»  all 
minor  circumstance  and  endeavor  to  one  ceiuml 
tliought.  So  having  come  to  tlie  conclusion  liiat 
Valerian’s  future  was  matter  of  first  concern, 
meiit,  she  could  not  let  day  after  day  slip  idiv 
by.  Nor  was  opportunity  wanting.  Thev  were 
often  tlirown  together;  it  rested  with  herself 
whether  or  no  tliey  should  be  alone.  She  had 
only  to  command  an  interview.  She  preferred  to 
seize  iqioii  chance,  and  one  day  when  Valerian 
called,  little  prepared  for  such  an  invitation,  she 
bade  him  stay. 

“ Take  a chair,"  she  said,  quite  collectedly,  a|. 
most  coldly ; “ I have  something  to  say  to  vou" 
Now  Valerian  had  been  quite  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  Stepliana’s  cousinly,  hay,  sisterlv  behar- 
ior  for  weeks  past,  and  almost  driven  to  believe 
that  such  blissful  unccitainty  might  last  forever. 

. There  was  no  reason  why  Stepliana  should  speak 
out  to-day  any  more  than  yesterday,  and  that  day 
twelvemonth  any  more  than  to-morrow.  When 
therefore,  quite  suddenly  and  unlooked-for  came 
such  a behest,  he  felt  too  inudi  taken  by  surprise 
to  frame  any  resolution  at  all.  And  ^in  the 
Iieguiling  sopliism  came  to  his  aid.  He  was  the 
sport  of  circumstance.  Chance  must  do  with 
liim  as  it  would.  At  firat  Stephana’s  con6- 
denccs  were  very  re-assuring.  Y’alerian  listened, 
growing  easier  in  mind  and  more  courageous  ev' 
ery  moment. 

“ Y’alerian,”  she  began,  “ I wish  you  would  tell 
me  in  all  frankness  whether  you  have  any  sym- 
pathy with  those  causes  for  which  our  cousin 
Constantine  has  battled  so  stoutly?  Do  they  as 
inuch  as  interest  you  ?” 

“ To  be  perfeetly  sincere,”  he  said,  speaking 
readily,  and  without  any  more  secret  misgiving, 

“ I have  always  regai-ded  myself  as  a nob^y,  to 
whom  notliing  was  of  any  coricein,  except,  in- 
deed, tile  luuttor  of  meat,  drink,  and  the  where- 
withal to  lx  clothed.” 

They  Ixith  smiled  after  friendliest  fashion. 
Such  straiglitforwarduess  pleased  Stephana,  and 
seemed  a guarantee  of  higher  qualities. 

“ Have  you  never  wished  to  use  such  powers 
as  you  possess  on  a wider,  more  ambitious  scale? 

Y'ou  arc  variously  gifted.  Y’ou  should  make  a 
figure  in  the  world.” 

Y’aleriaii  laughed  sarcastically.  “Some  men 
might  do  so  certainly,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 1 am  afraid  tliat  I lack  magnanimitT. 
YVhat  right  has  society  to  expect  anything  of  me? 

I say  to  myself,  and  go  my  ways  unconcerned." 

“ But  hai-dly  content,  I am  sure,”  Stephana 
said,  the  underlying  bitterness  of  Y’alerian's 
speech  interesting,  touching  her.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  they  had  ever  verged  upon  a confidence. 

Slie  wanted  to  probe  this  nature  hitherto  deemed 
by  her — wiio  could  say  how  unjustly  ? — unimpres- 
sionable even  to  shallowness. 

“ Content  is  not  perhaps  the  word,  but  another 
that  may.  sluxk  you  more — indifferent.  Had  I 
not  long  ago  scliooled  myself  into  indifference, 
life  must  have  been  intolerable  to  me.  Most  men 
similarly  placed  would  have  recourse  to  the  same 
philosophy.” 

Stephana  glanced  at  her  cousin’s  agreeable 
physiognomy,  no  traces  of  silent  anguish  on  the 
smooth  brow,  no  signs  of’ inner  conflict  in  the 
steadily  Ixeaming  eye.  All  was  careless,  sunny, 
youthful,  yet  how  often  may  outward  aspect  be- 
tray rather  than  reveal  the  hidden  soul  ? Koiie 
trould  tell  what  Y’nlcrian  might  have  suffered  in 
secret.  Y’ery  kindly  and  insinuatingly  site  took 
up  the  thread. 

“ I should  have  felt  much  for  you,  but  I mis- 
took your  ligliulieartedness  for  insensibility.  If, 
as  you  say,  tlien,  your  present  life  were  intolerable 
but  for  such  indifference,  why  not  change  it?  I 
own  I have  blamed  your  passiveness.” 

“Ambitiousness  may  be  acquii-ed,”  Y’alerian 
said,  determined  not  to  pose — at  any  rate  and  at 
all  hazards  to  appear  no  other  than  he  was  in 
Stephana’s  eyes.  “ It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  I 
could  not  do  better  than  1 am  doing  now." 

“ Perhaps  better  for  yourself  and  your  worldly 
prospects,”  Stephana  made  answer,  with  appre- 
ciable disapproval  in  her  voice.  “ I was  hardly 
thinking  of  personal  objects.” 

“ Hear  me,”  cried  Y’ aleriau,  giving  way  to  a sud- 
den burst  of  genuine  feeling.  “ I have  never  for 
a moment  dreamed  of  being  satisfied  with  my- 
self. But  there  was  gratitude  binding  me  to 
Christina,  and  slie  will  have  this  kind  of  service, 
and  no  other.  It  is  haidly  my  fault  if  I am  a 
perpetual  master  of  drawing-room  cereniomes. 

Poor  Y’aleiian!”  said  Stephana,  smiling,  once 
more  all  sympathetic  concern  and  lienev'olenre 
The  herculean  tasks  that  fell  to  his  hands  oai  y 
struck  her  as  new  facts  of  good  augury.  1 '« 
skill  and  energy  you  put  into  your  present  ra- 
reer  might  reallv  accomplish  great  things, 
went  on,  thoughtfully,  “if  you  would  only  tie 
guided.”  . . , 

Then  turning  round  and  looking  him  strwg 
in  the  face,  without  a faltering  of  tlie  sweet  v t . 
a tinge  of  carnation  in  the  pale  cheek,  she  sa  , 
quite  naturallv  and  calmly ; 

“ YYMll  you  'give  me  a conscience  in  exenan^ 
for  iny  wealtii?  Long  ago,  when  we 
Rome,  YOU  hinted  of  your  wishes  to  roe,  an  ^ 
of  the  iliffereneea  in  our  position  as  a hai  ri 
tween  us.  I see  the  matter  in 
The  sacrifice  is  to  lx  all  on  your  side, 
nothing  but  unearned  worldly  fortune  to  ' 

gazed  at  him  steadfastly, 
a more  sulitle  insinuation  in  her 
you  not  bidden  to  give  up? 


VO  ueeptsr  xceiiDg.  one  migni  iiKe  nmi,  | are  you  noi  vuuuiui 
and  that  coi-dially.  But  bhe  saw  him  couie  and  1 habiu  of  life,  and  perhaps  ron»iM5e< 
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have  dreamed,  like  other  men,  of  winning  some 
woman’s  love,  if  not  mine,  for  I can  only  give  yon 
friendship.  No  deeper  feeling:  I have  said  it. 
If,  then,  a single  conviction  causes  you  to  hesi- 
tate, be  true  to  it.  Be  what  you  will,  only  true 
to  yourself.” 

Thrilled  by  this  noble  appeal.  Valerian  yet 
listened,  unable  to  open  his  lips,  and  such  out- 
ward impassibility  might  well  deceive  a le.ss  un- 
suspecting looker-ou  than  Stephana.  For  she 
was  far  as  could  be  from  imputing  ci-ookedness 
or  cowardice  to  this  matter- of  - fact,  common- 
place, yet  well-meaning  and  much-suffering  Vale- 
rian. It  seemed  to  her  only  natural  that  having 
at  one  time,  hopelessly  as  he  thought,  aspired  to 
her  hand,  he  should  be  somewhat  overcome  by 
the  sudden  realization  of  his  wishes.  Silence  on 
his  part  could  mean  no  more  nor  less  than  ex- 
cessive surprise,  not  without  a touch  of  grati- 
tude. And  nothing  he  could  say  was  so  becom- 
ing and  convenient  as  silence.  His  thunks  she 
did  not  want,  his  love-making  she  could  not  have. 
They  could,  must  be,  only  the  best  possible  friends. 

And  Valerian  seemed  but  to  put  her  thoughts 
into  words  when  at  last  he  got  out,  hesitatingly 
enough,  “You  are  my  best  friend  in  the  wide 
world !”  He  paused,  glanced  round  him  nervous- 
ly, as  if  he  feared  that  even  in  Stephana’s  boudoir 
might  lurk  eavesdroppers,  then  added,  “ How  can 
I ever  thank  you?” 

Was  he  on  the  verge  of  a confideuce  ? Had 
Stephana’s  singleness  of  purpose  infected  him? 
lie  hardly  knew ; he  only  felt  conscious  of  a 
vague  feeling  akin  to  remorse,  and  of  a tluttering 
impulse  to  tell  her  all.  Had  she  been  a common 
woman  he  would  have  done  so.  Stephana’s  very 
noble-mindedness  awed  while  it  disturbed  him. 
He  felt  that  already  be  was  deserving  of  her 
scorn,  and  her  generosity  he  was  unable  to 
measure. 

“ It  will  be  my  turn  to  thank  if  you  do  all,  nay, 
the  half  of  what  I would  fain  impose  on  you,” 
she  replied,  smiling  graciou.sly.  “ Think  well  be- 
fore you  accept  me  as  your  task-mistress.” 

Then  she  held  out  her  beautiful  hand  with 
such  an  air  of  queenly  condescension  and  yet 
womanly  affectionateness  that  he  could  not  choose 
but  raise  it  to  his  lips. 

So  their  interview  ended. 

[to  be  oomtinobd.J 


MEMORIAL  HALL  IN  RUTLAND. 

Few  towns  have  had  a more  satisfactory  ex- 
perience of  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  “ in  pa- 
tient waiting  there  is  no  loss”  than  Rutland,  the 
picturesque  and  prosperous  “ Marble  City”  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State.  Excelled  by  no  town  in 
Vermont  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  men 
she  gave  to  the  war,  outnumbered  by  no  other 
town  in  the  graves  of  her  honored  dead,  which 
are  strewn  with  flowers  on  Decoration-day,  she 
has  until  now  token  no  practical  step  to  erect 
anything  to  their  memory.  Several  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war  a mixed  civil  and  military 
committee  was  named  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
suitable  soldiers’  monument,  a handsome  prize 
was  widely  advertised  for  the  best  design,  and 
from  over  a hundred  offered  the  committee 
adopted  one  possessing  great  merit,  estimated  to 
cost,  in  Vermont  marble,  ten  thousand  dollars. 
They  were  never  quite  satisfied  that  a mere  mon- 
umental form  was  the  best  one  for  the  memorial 
to  take,  and  pending  the  discussion  the  panic  oc- 
curred, the  hard  times  followed, and  it  was  thought 
more  prudent  to  defer  the  report  of  the  committee 
till  more  favorable  times.  In  the  ten  years  that 
have  passed  the  subject  has  never  ceased  to  oc- 
cupy the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  have  worked  out  a plan  for  a more  use- 
ful as  well  as  a more  beautiLl  form  for  the  me- 
morial to  take  than  the  ordinary  soldiers’  monu- 
ment— a form  in  which  it  should  tell  its  story 
more  elotpiently  and  have  a greater  daily  living 
use  and  influence  in  the  community  than  any 
monument  simply. 

From  this  study  the  beautiful  building  which 
we  illustrate  on  page  340  has  taken  fonn,  com- 
bining at  once  a temple  to  patriotic  self-sacrifice, 
a stately  and  beautiful  home  fora  public  library, 
and  an  art  gallery.  The  five  marble  companies 
of  Vermont  comprising  the  Pi-oducers’  Marble 
Company  generously  offered  to  contribute  the 
entire  amount  of  marble  required,  and  to  extend 
the  facilities  of  their  works  for  the  cJirving  and 
cutting  of  the  same.  With  an  enthmsiasm  and 
fervor  recalling  the  impassioned  meetings  of  the 
war  times,  the  town,  rich  and  poor  competing, 
with  hardly  a dissenting  voice,  adopted  the  de- 
signs, and  voted  the  appropriation  of  jeiS.OtM) 
asked  for.  The  material  to  be  used  is  the  choicest 
dark  blue  marble,  with  sawed  surface  above  the 
basement,  finished  with  a deep  red  slate  roof. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Having  a twofold  character  and  pur|x)se,  the 
building  fronts  both  ways.  One  front,  the  mili- 
tary, is  wholly  given  up  to  telling  the  story  in 
marble  of  the  heroism  of  the  dead,  and  the 
achievements  of  their  arms  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  The  other,  the  literary,  intending  to 
leach  to  every  passer-by  the  impurtonce  of  good 
books  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  that  the 
great  advantages  we  enjoy  imjmse  upon  us  grave 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a republic  whose 
permanency  depends  upon  civic  virtue  and  |>opu- 
lar  intelligence.  On  either  side  of  the  vestibule 
on  each  front  are  arche<l  panels  fourteen  feet 
high,  divided  horizontally  by  a heavy  moulded 
course  through  the  centre.  In  the  upper  halves 
are  to  be  placed  bass-reliefs — those  of  tlte  mil- 
itary front  of  battle  scenes — one  introducing 
the  artillery  and  infantry  arms  in  action,  and  the 
other  the  cavalry  ; underneath  these  in  the  lower 
halves  will  be  carved  inscriptions,  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  as  well  os  expressing  the 
popular  impulse  which  has  given  birth  to  the 
building. 

In  the  pediment  above  the  vestibule  will  be 
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placed  a bass-relief  representing  Columbia  sitting 
a sorrowing  mourner  beside  the  bier  of  her  dead 
sons.  Across  the  frieze  at  a height  of  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground  will  run  this  inscription : “ Brave 
men  : true  patriots — loved  of  God  and  honored  of 
all  ages.” 

The  scholastic  front  will  have  the  same  archi- 
tectural character,  but  its  ornamentation  will  be 
purely  literary.  The  panel  on  the  right  will  con- 
tain a bass-relief  representing  the  re-awakening 
of  the  intellectual  life  after  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  the  subject  chosen  being 
an  adaptation  of  the  familiar  picture  of  Friar  Ba- 
con, in  cord  and  gown,  in  his  grated  cell,  sur- 
rounded with  the  rude  appliances  of  scientific 
research — retorts  and  crucibles,  velliun  manu- 
scripts and  parchment  scrolls — half  scientist, 
half  magician.  The  subject  of  the  other  bass- 
relief  will  be  wholly  scientific.  As  the  building 
will  be  as  absolutely  indestructible  us  marble  and 
iron  and  the  absence  of  wood  can  make  it,  a 
century  hence  it  may  prove  a curious  and  in- 
structive milestone  down  the  pathway  of  the  ages 
since  F’riar  Bacon’s  day,  and  throw  us  back  into 
the  middle  distance,  should  the  twentieth  century 
equal  in  fertility  our  own.  Across  the  frieze, 
balancing  the  other,  runs  this  inscription  : “ From 
good  Books  cometh  Education,  from  popular  Ed- 
ucation true  and  abiding  Liberty.”  In  the  inte- 
rior a basement  story,  twelve  feet  high,  well  light- 
ed and  ventilated,  affords  room  for  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes  of  the  circulating  library,  together 
with  working  and  waiting  rooms. 

The  Memorial  Hall  will  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  building,  flanked  by  two  wings,  the  one  con- 
taining a thoroughly  equipped  study,  the  other  a 
military  museum  or  war-relic  room.  Around  its 
walls  to  the  height  of  six  feet  will  run  cases  for 
the  more  valuable  books  of  a reference  library,  to 
be  used  exclusively  within  the  building.  Above 
these  cases  the  wall  spaces  will  be  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  military  portraits,  battle  scenes, 
or  other  works  of  art  which  may  be  presented  to 
it.  The  floor  will  be  laid  in  a rich  design  of  mar- 
ble tile  converging  to  the  centre,  to  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  building,  which  makes  it 
more  complete  as  a memorial  or  monument  than 
anything  hitherto  erected.  This  will  be  a pile  of 
a military  character,  part  altar,  part  trophy,  upon 
which  to  place  a record-book,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  usual  lettered  tablet,  only  giving  the 
name,  company,  regiment,  date  of  death,  and  ac- 
tion in  which  each  soldier  fell.  This  book  will 
be  as  imperishable  as  the  stoutest  vellum  with 
metal  binding  can  make  it,  and  in  it  in  indelible 
ink,  giving  to  each  dead  soldier  a full  page,  will 
be  engrossed  a short  but  full  record  of  his 
service. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  will  contain  i com- 
plete roster  of  all  the  men  Rutland  gave  to  the 
war,  giving  a third  or  a fourth  of  a page  to  each, 
with  less  of  detail  than  to  those  killed  in  action. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
now  forty  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  dedication 
of  a public  work  to  the  public  uses  so  impressive 
and  so  inqiortont  as  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  To  find  another  parallel  we  must  go 
back  twenty  years  further,  to  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  three,  since  the  opening  of  the 
canal  undoubtedly  determined  the  metropolitan 
rank  of  the  city  which  is  now  connected  by  the 
bridge  with  the  greate^st  suburb  of  any  city  in 
the  world,  itself  the  thiixl  in  rank  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  canal  has  been  all  but  superseded  as  a 
channel  of  commerce,  and  desperate  remedies 
have  been  invoked  to  prevent  it  from  lapsing 
into  the  obsoleteness  and  oblivion  of  a dry  and 
useless  moat.  The  aqueduct,  which  its  builders 
confidently  expected  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
city  for  many  generations,  has  become  inade- 
quate during  the  lifetime  of  its  engineer,  and 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  another  and  ampler 
conduit.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  great 
bridge  that  1ms  just  been  dedicated  is  surpassed 
by  another  and  another  yet  more  capacious  and 
more  daring  ? 

We  can  hardly  avoid  asking  ourselves  this 
question,  so  rapid  and  im[H'tuous  has  been  the 
progress  of  New  York  during  the  sixty  years  that 
liave  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
even  while  we  arc  congratulating  each  other  upon 
the  monumenuil  achievement  which  seems  so 
much  like  a triumiihant  finality  But  the  bridge, 
as  a work  of  engineering,  is  so  distinct  an  ad- 
vance u[)on  anything  that  has  been  done  before 
in  the  same  direction,  and  its  influence  will  be  so 
important  upon  the  relations  of  the  communities 
which  it  unites,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  great  pa- 
geant with  which  it  was  opened  to  the  public,  and 
of  the  exultant  oratory  in  which  its  completion 
was  celcbnited  by  Mr'  Hewitt  and  Dr.  Stobus. 
The  completion  of  such  a work  justifies  the  most 
goi-geous  rites  which  the  simplicity  of  our  civic 
organization  can  command.  The  official  pr<!sence 
of  the  President,  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  a 
S(|uadrun  of  saluting  roen-of-war,  in  addition  to 
winitever  of  pomp  and  circumstance  could  be 
given  to  the  occasion  by  the  militia,  were  all  re- 
quired by  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  event 
they  were  to  celebrate.  The  design  of  the  bridge 
itself  shows  that  as  communities  we  have  lost  the 
power  of  conceiving  poetically  works  and  events 
of  practical  utility.  If  we  had  not,  the  visible 
union  of  New  Yoi  k and  Brooklyn  with  links  of 
steel  would  have  demanded  the  most  splendid 
ceremonial  we  could  have  devised.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  “ inauguration”  of  the  bridge  will 
ever  attract  a historical  painter  as  a subject. 
And  yet  the  union  by  a visible  tie  of  the  first  and 
the  third  of  American  cities  is  intrinsically  as  no- 
ble a theme  for  art  as  the  maritime  power  of 
Venice,  the  fantastic  symbol  of  which,  m the 


procession  of  the  B^tcentaur,  generations  of  paint- 
ers have  delighted  to  celebrate. 

There  is  always  some  mixture  of  tragedy  in  the 
memories  of  a great  work  that  has  been  continued 
for  many  years.  The  bridge  is  not,  like  the  Pyiii- 
mids,  a monument  of  the  hopeless  toil  of  thou- 
sands of  men  under  the  scourge  of  a sordid  tyi'an- 
ny.  The  humblest  laborer  wlio  helped  to  lay  its 
foundations  Under  the  tide  can  walk  its  roadway 
as  much  its  owner  as  any  other.  But  the  ancient 
superstition,  which  Professor  Tyler  has  traced  to 
its  source,  that  a man  must  be  buried  under  the 
pier  of  a bridge  that  the  bridge  may  stand,  has 
been  illustrated  mure  than  once.  The  victims  of 
the  “caisson  disease”  have  left  their  lives  under 
these  massive  towers.  The  most  illustrious  of 
the  sacrifices  is  that  of  the  great  engineer  who 
designed  the  work,  the  crowning  achievement  of 
his  laborious  life.  But  scarcely  less  pathetic  is 
the  fortune  of  his  sun  and  successor,  who  was 
only  permitted  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies 
which  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  bridge  as 
a distant  spectator,  instead  of  being  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  receiving  in  person  the  hunora  and 
gratulations  he  had  earned.  He  has  had  only  the 
view  from  Pisgah  of  the  goal  that  has  been  reach- 
ed after  twelve  weary  yeais.  The  bridge  is  like- 
ly to  outlast  all  traditions  of  the  men  who  built 
it.  But  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  these  tradi- 
tions is  likely  to  be  the  touching  story  of  the  suc- 
cessive masters  of  the  work,  the  Roeblings,  father 
and  sun. 


“DAD’S  GIRL.” 

Oa,  the  world  is  full  o’  fathers,  an’  full  o'  hahies  too; 

An'  there’s  mothers,  dear,  a plenty,  though  ne’er  a one 
for  yoa ; 

An’  there's  homes  whar  lots  o’  money  makes  livin’ 
fltie  an’  grand. 

An’  there’s  folks,  too,  as  can  c.lioose  from  the  best  on 
sea  or  land. 

It  ain’t  much  money,  darlin’,  as  staffs  my  pockets 
out. 

An’  all  the  land  I own  you  cotdd  roll  a stone  about. 

But  this  little  cot  bolds  somethin’  not  every  home 
may  see : 

It's  holdiii’ daddy’s  girl,  dear,  an’  that's  enough  for  me. 

Oh,  my  girl  she  is  so  bonny,  so  winsome,  an’  so  fair. 

With  the  sun  forever  dancin’  an’  glintin’  through  her 

An'  bur  lips  like  two  red  cherries,  an’  the  mother’s 
eyes  so  blue. 

With  the  look  that  was  her  mother’s  forever  shinin’ 
through ; 

Sure  I’m  thlukin',  baby  darlin’,  all  the  babies  ever 

Can’t  beat  her  the  mother  left  me  to  love  and  tend 
alone ; 

An’ef  only  she  war  In  it — the  wife  who  loved  me  so — 

I wouldn’t  swap  my  home  for  the  grandest  one  I know. 

Ay ! you’re  daddy’s  girl,  my  baby ! he  wants  no  other 
love 

Till  the  good  God  bids  him  leave  ye  an’  meet  the 
wife  above: 

.So  we’ll  jest  pull  on  together,  my  little  ’an,  an’  see 

How  glad  with  love  and  snnshine  our  bumble  home 
may  be. 

True,  from  early  dawn  till  evenin’  there’s  work  enough 
to  do; 

But  a light  heart  makes  light  labor— that’s  easy  puttin’ 
through. 

An’  dad’s  dear  girl  is  waitin'  with  her  kisses  soft  an’ 
sweet. 

When  the  long  day’s  work  is  over,  an’  she  an’  dad 
may  meet. 


THE  COACHING  CLUB. 

“I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  sport 
there  is  in  driving  a conch.” 

The  speaker  was  an  elderly  man  who  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  throng  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  when  the  New  York  Coaching  Club 
started  on  its  annual  parade. 

“ When  I was  a boy — and  a young  one  at  that,” 
he  continued — “ I lived  up  in  Connecticut.  That 
was  before  the  days  of  railroads.  I well  retnetii- 
ber  the  line  of  mail-coaches  that  then  ran  Ije- 
tween  New  York  and  Boston.  They  used  to  pass 
through  our  village,  and  were  like  those  conches 
for  all  the  world.  Not  quite  so  smart,  perhap.s, 
but  very  like  ’em.  Their  arrival  at  the  old  tavern 
was  a great  event.  More  like  work  than  play 
coaching  is,  though.  It’s  time  wasted.  There 
can’t  be  any  sport  in  coaching.”  The  old  philos- 
opher wagged  his  head  wisely,  and  wandered  on 
down  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Square. 

No  sport  in  coaching  ? Don’t  tell  a coachman 
or  one  who  has  driven  a coach  that.  He  won’t 
believe  you,  and  may  think  you’re  crazy.  Let  the 
old  gentleman  quoted,  or  any  who  believes  with 
him,  mount  the  Ixix  of  a handsome  and  heavy 
coach  to  which  four  spirited  horses  are  attached. 
Let  him  crack  his  long  whip  over  the  heads  of 
the  leaders,  if  be  can,  to  the  music  of  the  post- 
horn,  as  evoked  by  Fownes  or  some  other  “ crack” 
guard.  With  the  first  plunge  of  the  horses  he 
will  find  that  he  has  something  besides  boy’s  play 
on  hand.  He  will  find  too,  that,  expert  driver  as 
he  may  have  been,  smart  horses  as  he  may  have 
diiven,  he  has  in  the  finely  bred  horses  in  front 
of  him  something  besides  the  hack  team  of  a lum- 
bering mail-coach  to  handle.  Give  the  horaes 
their  heads,  and  there  comes  at  once  a rush  of 
young  blood  that  astonishes  the  sluggish  fluid  in 
his  veins,  and  seto  it  coursing  at  unwonted  speed. 
He  braces  himself  more  sturdily  against  the 
stanch  foot-rest ; he  settles  more  squarely  on  his 
seat.  As  the  leaders  plunge  forward,  and  the 
pole  horses  settle  down  to  their  work,  and  all 
seem  to  take  a finuer  hold  on  the  bits,  there 
comes  along  the  lines  a sort  of  electric  thrill, 
and  unconsciously  he  takes  a firmer  hold.  Fin- 
gers tingle,  muscles  hanlen,  respirations  are  deep- 
er and  fuller.  Age  says  good-by  for  the  nonce, 
and  youth  re.suines  once  more  its  sway.  The  eye 
watches  critically  to  detect  every  capriew  of  the 
blooded  animals,  restlesa  in  harness,  and  every 
nerve  is  at  a high  tension.  A bit  of  paper  blows 
across  the  road,  and  near  the  leaders.  They 


swerve  from  their  course,  and  as  steady  a hand 
is  needed  as  is  necessaiw  at  the  helm  when  a 
sudden  gust  strikes  the  sails  of  the  trim  yacht, 
and  makes  every  plank  and  every  yard  of  rig- 
ging groan  and  almost  beg  to  snap  asunder.  No 
sport?  Let  him  try  and  crack  the  whip  as  ac- 
curately as  does  that  pet  of  society,  that  favorite 
of  the  clubs,  driving  the  coach  ahead  of  him,  so 
that  the  silken  lash  just  touches  the  netted  cov- 
ering  over  the  ear  of  a leader — touches  it  as 
lightly  us  doe.i  the  fly  cast  by  the  expert  fisher- 
man just  touch  the  water  in  the  centre  of  that 
pool  where  the  king  of  the  trout  stream  lies  wa- 
rily. He’ll  find  a.s  much  genuine  pleasure  in 
holding  the  ribbons  then  as  does  the  fisherman 
in  holding  the  line  when  the  trout  makes  his 
lightning-like  snap  at  the  tempting  fly.  And  the 
former  must  be  as  expert  in  a way  as  the  latter 
to  keep  the  respective  game — may  both  be  called 
— in  hand.  A ten-mile  drive  over  Westchester 
County  or  Long  Island  roads  will  find  the  old 
man  or  the  amateur  coachman  possessor  of  a 
healthfully  tired  body,  a gourmand’s  appetite, 
and,  if  it  be  evening  when  the  drive  is  concluded, 
a disposition  for  a fragrant  after-dinner  cigar 
and  a sound  night’s  rest.  He  will  no  more  say 
there’s  no  sport  in  coaching. 

Coaching  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  sports  among  those  who  can  afford  it. 
It  is  not  only  healthful  and  invigorating,  but  a 
means  of  sociability  beside  which  many  of  its  ri- 
vals among  sports — even  yachting,  with  its  (to  la- 
dies) ever  possible  dangers — can  not  be  compared. 
There  is  a sense  of  safety  while  rolling  over  mo- 
ther earth — no  ti-eachery  there  from  winds  or 
tides.  That  sense  of  security  gives  zest  to  the 
social  spirit.  The  invigorating  air,  the  beauties 
of  the  landscape,  the  countless  “ Washinoton’s 
head -quarters”  on  every  side,  and  the  pictures  of 
country  life  and  country  grotesque,  are  never-fail- 
ing themes  for  wit  or  sentiment,  suggestions  for 
poetry  or  story.  To  be  sure,  the  coaching  enthu- 
siast can  not  control  the  weather.  Showers  will 
come.  But  thero  are  seats  inside  for  the  ladies. 
Your  true  coachman  rather  enjoys  than  regrets 
such  an  interruption.  His  great-coat,  with  pro- 
digious buttons,  always  provided  for  such  an 
emergency,  is  sufficient  protection  for  him,  and  a 
race  for  a place  of  shelter,  when  thunder  and 
lightning  accompanies  the  storm  and  frightens 
the  horses  a bit,  is  a source  of  additional  ex- 
hilaration to  him ; and  a successful  race  under 
such  circumstances  fonns  a fruitful  topic  of  con- 
versation for  many  days  to  come. 

To  the  average  man  or  woman  the  annual 
Coaching  Club  parade  is  an  event  of  the  season. 
And  well  it  may  be.  Sleek,  high-spirited  horses, 
mated  or  cross-muted,  carefully  gi-oomed,  hand- 
somely harnessed ; clean  bulky-bodied  coaches 
in  white,  cream,  yellow,  claret,  or  red,  with  run- 
ning gear  usualiy  of  some  strongly  contrasting 
color;  guards  well  dressed,  conscious  of  their 
importance,  lusty  of  lung,  and  more  or  less  noisy 
as  to  post-horn  ; gallants,  each  with  boutoiintire  in 
his  coat  lapel,  dressed  and  kidded  in  accord  with 
fashion’s  latest  dictates;  ladies  resplendent 
in  costumes  of  the  gayest  and  umbrellas  of  the 
brightest  colora,  vying  with  those  of  the  flowers 
in  their  corsage  bouqueUs.  yet  always  in  harmony — 
that  is  the  picture,  and  some  of  its  characteristics 
our  artist  has  reproduced  elsewhere.  Who  will 
say  it  is  not  a bright  one,  especially  when  color 
brings  out  the  effects  that  can  but  illy  be  told  in 
black  and  white  as  Harper’s  Weekly  must  tell 
it  ? A dozen  coaches — a dozen  pictures  of  life 
and  beauty — whirling  through  the  Park  when 
spring  has  given  life  to  the  brown  and  barren 
lawn  and  trees  of  winter.  Rushing  horses,  merry 
laughter,  smiling  faces,  happy  hearts.  Such  was 
the  parade  of  the  Coaching  Club,  and  each  parti- 
cipant in  the  day’s  sport  felt  under  personal  obli- 
gation to  Colonel  Delancey  Kane  for  intro- 
ducing the  sport  to  Manhattan  - Islanders.  Col- 
onel Jay,  Colonel  Kip,  Frederic  Bro.nson,  Consul- 
General  T.  A.  Havemkyer,  and  Consul  Hnoo 
Fritsch,  of  the  Austrian  government,  G.  R.  Fear- 
ing, J.  V.  Parker,  J.  R.  Roosevelt,  F.  A.  Scher- 
MEKHORN,  F.  K.  Sti  r<jis,  Acgcst  Belmont,  Colonel 
Isaac  H.  Reed,  Fairman  Rogers,  and  others  well 
known  in  social  and  business  circles,  own  and 
drive  their  coaches,  and  find  health  and  pleasure 
in  the  recreation.  No  sport  in  coaching?  Why, 
then,  its  devotees  among  those  whose  means 
enable  them  to  gratify  every  desire  for  pleasure  ? 

C.  T.  Bronson. 


AN  INDIAN  DANCE. 

On  page  340  we  give  an  illustration  of  the  war- 
dance  celebrated  by  General  Crook’s  Apache 
scouts  at  Willcox,  Arizona  Territory,  the  night 
before  starling  on  the  present  expedition  against 
the  hostiles.  Tlie  sketch  was  made  on  the  spot 
’oy  Mr.  Harmer,  an  artist  who  is  devoting  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  delineation  of  Indian  life 
and  character. 


THE  WHEELMEN’S  MEET. 

On  [luge  348  we  present  an  illustration  of  the 
third  annual  meet  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  cnthusi- 
ostic  gatherings  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  token 
place  in  this  country.  Our  picture  shows  a col- 
li of  wheelmen  on  the  Riverside  Drive.  The 
procession,  led  by  the  “ pace-makers,”  followed 
by  Commander  Beckwith  and  his  escort,  enn- 
sisled  of  four  divisionsja  follows:  The  ftrrt;nn- 
der  command  of  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Bocrnk,  wan  OKi- 
IKislhI  of  clubs  whose  entire  membership 
League  men ; the  m i mid,  uiidak  SKiiimandaiQitf- 
tain  Will.  R.  ] 


only  a part 
lA'Hgue;  the  tiiircLutt^ 

R.  BiDWKUiraaiilsd  of  ik 
the  fourth,  under  comroam 
of  unattached 
way  a sucoan^ 
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A RECOGNITION. 


By  r.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 
Anlhor  of  “ Mh.  Isaaos.” 


John  Ccrwkn  was  never  seasick.  He  had  per- 
haps outgrown  such  weaknes.s,  for  he  was  forty 
years  old  at  the  very  least,  and  his  gray  liair  made 
biro  look  older.  At  all  events,  he  had  not  missed 
a meal  during  the  four  or  five  days  since  the 
steamer  had  left  New  York.  He  did  not  Unjk 
very  healthy,  like  an  Englishman,  nor  very  dy.s- 
peptic,  like  some  Americans.  His  hair  was  gray, 
his  face  ratlier  pale,  and  his  manner  quiet,  lie 
was  of  middle  height,  neither  stout  nor  thin,  nei- 
ther very  broad  nor  very  narrow.  He  dressed 
very  quietly,  read  a great  dtaii,  and  said  he  be- 
longed to  the  legal  profe-ssion.  Altogetlier  he 
was  an  unobtrusive  and  business-like  passenger, 
who  gave  no  trouble,  ami  took  none. 

For  four  or  five  days  he  rose  regularly,  answer- 
ed the  regular  summon.s  to  table,  walked  a mile 
or  two  on  deck,  read  for  several  hours,  smoked 
an  evening  cigar,  and  went  to  bed  between  nine 
and  ten,  apparently  perfectly  contented,  or  per- 
fectly indifferent. 

One  morning  he  paused  in  his  walk  and  leaned 
back  against  the  bulwarks  facing  the  deck,  just 
as  a steward  was  helping  a lady,  who  seemeti  very 
weak,  to  reiich  her  deck  chair  neai-  the  door  of 
the  companion.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  the 
lady  was  thickly  veiled  and  wrapped  in  some  soft 
voluminous  garments  that  hid  lier  figure  com- 
pletely; but  her  hands  were  ungloved  as  they 
gripp^  the  arms  of  the  chair  in  the  act  of  seal- 
ing herself.  They  were  hands  that  had  been 
beautiful  once,  and  were  still  remarkable — long, 
slender  hands,  with  delicate  fingers  turning  back 
at  the  last  joint,  like  those  of  some  pianist.^ ; as 
the  lady  sank  back  wearily  into  the  chair  they 
folded  them.selves  loosely  on  her  lap.  The  stew- 
ard arranged  her  pillows  and  her  shawls  not  iin- 
skillfully.  She  motioned  her  thanks,  and  he  with- 
drew. John  Curwen  stood  looking  at  her,  still 
leaning  against  the  bulwark.  In  a few  minutes 
he  resumed  his  walk  on  the  deck,  pa-ssing  and  re- 
passing  the  sick  lady,  and  each  time  he  came  near 
to  her  he  slackened  his  pace  and  looked  intently 
at  those  hands  of  hers,  that  were  unlike  those  of 
other  women,  and  seemed  to  tell  a tale.  He  tried 
to  stifle  what  must  have  been  his  curiosity,  and  he 
sat  for  some  time  reading  far  away  from  her,  but 
it  was  no  use.  The  leaves  of  his  book  stuck  to- 
gether in  the  breeze,  and  the  letters  danced  before 
his  eyes,  till  he  discovered  that  after  half  an 
hour’s  effort  he  had  not  read  a word.  The  pas- 
sengers came  and  went,  and  settled  themselves  to 
enjoy  the  balmy  June  day,  each  one  in  Ids  or  her 
owa  fashion;  and  John  Curwen  watched  them 
idly,  as  though  they  were  so  many  lay  figures. 
At  last  a baud  of  children,  making  merry  over 
their  recovery  from  seasickness,  ran  against  him 
in  their  play,  ami  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 
He  rose  aud  walked  leisurely  forward  toward  the 
companion. 

The  lady  was  still  sitting  there,  her  face  still 
veiled,  and  her  hands  still  bare.  He  slopped  by 
her  side  and  looked  once  more  at  the  white  fin- 
ite. Then  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood  bold- 
ing it  while  he  spoke. 

“ Madam,"  he  said,  “ I must  beg  to  be  forgiven 
for  my  indiscretion.  Are  you  or  were  you  Miss 
Amy  Anston,  of  New  York,  or  am  I mistaken  ? 
Pray  forgive  me — I will  explain." 

“ That  was  my  maiden  name,  sir,”  she  answer- 
ed, quietly.  “ May  I ask  how  or  when  you  have 
known  me?" 

“ I am  John  Curwen.” 

“John — Curwen,"  she  repented,  slowly,  but 
rather  as  though  she  was  completely  surprised 
than  as  needing  any  effort  of  memory  to  recall 
the  man  to  the  name.  Her  hand  quickly  loosened 
the  veil  that  hid  her  features,  and  they  were  face 
to  face,  looking  earnestly  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

She  was  a woman  who  had  probably  been 
pretty  in  her  youth,  but  who  was  rather  |)lain  in 
middle  age.  She  was  thin,  and  had  a refined  air ; 
but  the  jaw  was  too.  long  and  the  nose  too  small 
for  the  face ; her  eyes  were  blue  aud  faded,  and 
somewhat  insignificant.  She  might  be  forty,  or 
she  might  be  more,  scarcely  les.s.  At  present  she 
was  very  pale  from  sickness,  and  the  anxious, 
half-fearful  look  of  astonishment  that  came  over 
her  features  made  the  nervous  lines  that  time 
and  care  had  tracwl  painfully  distinct. 

“ Is  it  really  you  ?’’  she  asked  at  last. 

“ Yes,  it  is  really  I.  I am  John  Curwen.” 
He  sat  down  beside  her,  still  looking  into  her 
face ; and  gradually,  as  he  looked,  there  came 
into  her  eyes  a little  burning  light,  a faint  col- 
or i-ose  in  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  turned  away 
from  him. 

“ After  all  these  years,”  she  murmured,  and 
sighed. 

“ After  all  these  years,’’  he  repeated,  solemnly. 

“ How  did  you  know  me,  John — Mr.  Curwen,  I 
mean?”  There  wa.s  something  pathetic  in  the 
blush,  she  caught  lierself  pronouncing  the 
man’s  Christian  name.  What  could  it  matter. 


at  her  age  ? 

“ I knew  you  by  your  hands,  Mrs.  Hartley,"  he 
replied,  smiling  ratlier  sadly. 

“ Ami  you  know  I am  married  ? Of  course — 
that  is  natmal.” 

“ Natural?  Yes,  I suppose  so,  said  John,  ami 
was  silent.  For  some  minutes  lie  watched  her, 
as  though  trying  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
ciiangeslie  saw  in  her  face. 

‘•Are  you  sorry  we  have  met  now?’’  he  asked 
at  last,  in'  a subdued  voice. 

“Sorry?  Oil  tio!  I am  not  sorry,  she  an- 
swered, and  [lauswl  as  though  to  ehoo.se  her 
words.  “ Mr.  Curwen,"  .>^he  continued,  presently, 
“ I have  always— that  is,  1 have  very  often  wLsb- 
ed  I could  ask  you  a question—’’ 

“ Yes  ?”  he  said,  interrogatively,  as  she  hesi- 
tated She  turned  her  face  toward  him,  and 


epoke  quickly.  . d - , 

“ did  you  not^me  to  meet  me  in  Brick 
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I.ane,  as  you  promised,  twenty  years  ago?  Do 
you  look  astonished  ? Do  you  not  remember — ’’ 

There  w'as  a tinge  of  irony  in  her  tone.  John 
Curwen  seemetl  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  speech. 
He  sat  stupidly  staring  at  her,  unable  to  articu- 
late a word. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  said,  with  trem- 
bling voice,  “ that  you  do  not  remember  ?’’ 

“ l.s  it  {)o.ssiblc  that  you  went  to  the  place  and 
did  not  set*  me,  and  that  I did  not  see  you  ?’’ 
John  asked,  a vague  horror  beginning  to  creep 
over  him.  She  looked  incredulous. 

“ I waited  for  you  so  long,”  she  said.  “ You 
might  have  come,  even  if  you  meant  to  break  it 
off.” 

“ But  I did.  I was  there.  I waited  all  the 
afternoon.” 

“ Mr.  Curwen,”  she  answered,  coldly,  “it  is  not 
worth  while  for  you  to — to  invent  anything  now. 
It  i.s  too  late.” 

John’s  face  became  very  white,  and  he  trem- 
bled for  a moment. 

“ Mrs.  Hartley,  I solemnly  protest  to  you  that  I 
kept  the  engagement,  and  waited  for  you  many 
hours.  You  never  eaine,  and  I was  obliged  to 
leave  New  York  that  evening,  as  I had  told  you. 
I wrote  to  you  from  the  South  many  times,  until 
I saw  ill  tlie  papers  the  notice  of  your  marriage 
with  Mr.  Hanley.” 

“ But  I wa.s  there  too.  How  could  I have 
missed  you  ? Theie  was  not  a soul  in  the  road, 
and  I was  all  alone.”  Mrs.  Hartley  was  visibly 
in  great  excitement  of  mind,  and  her  fingers 
twisted  themselves  tightly,  so  that  the  small  blue 
veins  stoo<l  out. 

“Alone?”  cried  John,  in  great  and  genuine 
astonishment.  “Alone,  di(i  you  say?  Why,  Brick 
Lane  is  always  crowded  with  people — it  is  quite 
a business  thoroughfare!  You  must  have  gone 
somewhere  else.” 

“ Somewhere  else  ?”  she  repeated,  blankly.  “ I 
can  not  tell.  The  name  was  written  on  a board 
at  the  corner  of  a vacant  lot.  There  w-ere  only 
one  or  two  houses — ” 

“ Good  God ! there  must  have  been  two  Brick 
Lanes !”  John  Curwen  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  Mrs.  Hartley  leaned  back,  whiter  than 
death,  and  stared  vacantly  at  the  blue  sea-line. 
Suddenly  John  looked  up. 

“ And  you  never  got  my  letters  ?” 

“Never,”  answered  she,  in  a weary,  far-off 
voice.  “ They  told  me  you  had  gone  away,  and 
had  written  to  my  father  saying  that  in  consid- 
eration of  his  violent  opjio.sition  you  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  the  marriage.” 

“ What  a lie  !”  said  John,  fiercely. 

“Was  it  really  untrue?  Did  you  really  write 
to  me?  Did  you  really  still  want  to  marry  me?” 
Her  voice  was  low  and  almost  passionate. 

“Indeed,  indeed  I did,”  was  all  he  could  say. 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  look  and  lone : he 
was  speaking  the  truth. 

“Then  it  was  all  a dreadful  mistake,”  she 
sighed,  and  once  more  rested  her  tired  head 
among  the  pillows.  She  was  so  weak  with  sick- 
ness that  the  terrible  shock  had  a tenfold  force. 

John  Curwen  sat  by  her  side  in  deepe.st  dis- 
tress. He  would  have  taken  her  hand  in  his 
had  he  dared,  and  he  would  have  tried  to  com- 
fort her.  But  he  did  not  yet  know  what  was  in 
her  heart,  and  he  feared  lest  anything  lie  might 
say  or  do  should  di.^jilease  her. 

He  had  been  very  much  in  love  with  her  twen- 
ty yeare  ago,  and  now  he  knew  that  he  loved  her 
still — this  faded  pretty  woman,  with  her  sweet 
sad  face  and  hieautifitl  hands.  She  was  the  same 
still  to  him ; all  the  cruel  years  could  not  make 
her  less  lovely  in  his  eyes  than  she  had  been 
when  he  had  last  seen  her,  not  dreaming  he 
should  not  see  her  again,  marry  her,  and  have 
her  for  his  own  always.  He  did  not  take  any 
credit  to  himself  for  being  faithful  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  fimt  love.  Of  course,  as  he  said  to 
himself  when  he  thought  of  the  matter,  she  had 
treated  him  very  strangely  and  unkindly;  but 
perhaps  it  was  for  the  best.  At  all  events,  he 
was  never  afterward  known  to  show  any  inclina- 
tion to  marry  any  one  else,  and  his  family  and 
acquaintances  had  grown  used  to  seeing  him  sin- 
gle. He  sometimes  wondered  whether  he  would 
have  been  happier  had  he  married  Amy  Anston 
all  those  years  ago,  and  his  heart  said  “ yes,” 
though  his  colder  ju<lgment  said  “ no.”  But  it 
never  struck  him  that  if  lie  were  to  meet  her 
again  he  would  love  her  as  he  used  to  do,  and  he 
did  not  know  that  it  was  this  love,  deep  down  in 
his  rather  prosaic  existence,  that  kept  him  from 
other  women.  And  now,  after  living  a great 
slice  of  Ills  life  without  seeing  her,  and  hardly 
■ hearing  of  her,  he  had  suddenly  met  with  her, 
and  had  a chance  of  testing  what  he  felt.  And 
1001%  than  this,  tlie  veil  was  dropped,  aud  he  saw 
clearly  that  his  life’s  happiness  had  been  wreck- 
ed on  a vulgar  mistake  about  a place  of  meeting, 
and  the  healing  of  his  bloo<l  told  him  all  be  had 
lost.  It  is  no  wonder  lie  was  distres.sed. 

“ .Mre.  Hartley,”  lie  said  at  last,  very  gently,  as 
fearing  to  disturb  her,  “arc  you  alone  on  board? 
I saw  the  steward  helping  you  on  deck.” 

“Yes;  my  husband  could  not  leave  his  busi- 
ness. I have  no  children.” 

“ Then  at  least  I can  be  of  some  slight  service 
to  you,”  ho  said,  and  perhaps  his  face  betrayed 
his  pleasure. 

“ You  are  so  kind.  I have  been  so  dreadfully 
seasick.  This  is  the  very  first  time  I have  been 
on  deck.  Is  it  not  fortunate  that  we  should  have 
met?”  she  added,  with  a pitiful  attempt  at  cheer- 
fulness. But  John  did  not  answer  immediately. 
He  looked  away. 

“ What  is  the  use  of  trying  ?’’  he  said  after  a 
while,  as  though  speaking  to  him.self. 

“ Trying  wliat  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Hartley,  watching 

biiii. 

“ Well — I did  not  mean  to  say  it — but  what  is 
the  use  of  our  trying  to  be  cheerful  and  to  talk 
likeother people ? It  i.s  verydroadfiil.  But  then, 
of  course,  you  do  not  look  at  it  quite  as  I do.  You 
are  married.” 


“ Yes,”  she  answered,  still  trying  bard  to  speak 
chit'ifully,  “I  am  married,  and  so  it  is  differ- 
ent.” 

“Ah  me!”  said  John,  “I  wish  I were  married 
too,  and — ” 

“ Do  not  say  that,”  interrupted  poor  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley. “ Do  not  say  that — you  do  not  know  what 
you  sav.” 

John  looked  at  her  half  fiercely,  trying  to  read 
her  thoughts. 

“Are  you  happy,  Mi-s.  Hartley?”  he  asked. 

“ Are  you  V”  she  returned. 

“ No ; I am  not  a happy  roan.  I am  utterly 
miserable  now.  But  tell  me  about  yourself.” 
His  voice  became  gentle,  and  his  face  softened 
wonderfully  as  be  moved  nearer  to  her. 

“ What  is  there  to  tell  ?”  said  she.  “ Of  course 
you  want  to  know  why  I marrieil?  Yes.  I am 
sure  I do  not  know.  ’ Why  do  girls  marry  when 
they  do  not  love  ? A great  many  of  them  do, 
and  it  is  very  wrong — .so  wrong  that  I hate  to 
think  of  it.  You  see,  I thought  you  had  given  up 
trying  for  mo,  and  had  gone  away  in  disgust ; and 
instead,  it  was  all  a cruel  mistake.”  Her  voice  fal- 
teretl,  and  they  were  both  silent. 

The  stream  of  life  moved  by  them  down  the 
deck  and  back  again.  All  the  papas  and  mam- 
mas, and  the  sunny  daughters  and  the  foolish 
sons,  and  the  tribe  of  the  little  ones  who  would 
be  pretty  and  foolish  when  their  grown-up  bro- 
thers and  sisters  were  gray  and  wise — all  the 
horde  of  passengers  flitted  past,  and  never  even 
glanced  at  these  two  rather  insignificant  people 
seated  side  by  side  at  the  companion.  Who 
should  guess  that  the  wreck  of  two  lives  could 
be  so  decent  a thing  ? 

But  John  Curwen  was  not  a weak  man,  and  he 
made  a great  effort  to  efface  the  sad  impression 
of  this  meeting.  He  knew  well  enough  that  the 
case  was  hopeless.  He  could  never  marry  her 
now.  But  it  was  something  so  unexpectedly 
happy  to  l>e  with  her,  and  to  know  that,  after  all, 
she  had  not  thrown  him  over,  that  the  pleasure 
got  the  better  of  the  sorrow  liefore  the  hour  eaine 
when  .Mrs.  Hartley  went  back  to  her  state-room. 
She  too  felt  the  sixithing  influence,  and  recover- 
ing quickly  from  her  temporary  sickness,  she 
breiitheii  in  the  sweet  warm  sea  air,  and  listened 
peacefully  to  the  voice  she  had  once  loved  so 
well.  Little  by  little  she  found  in  the  middle- 
age<l  man  the  traits  she  had  deligliled  to  admire 
in  the  boy  who  was  to  have  been  her  husband. 
His  quiet  face  warmed  after  twenty  years  to  its 
old  expression,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  melted 
back  to  youth’s  melody  of  cadence ; his  colorless 
eyes  gathered  the  light  into  them,  and  all  his  so- 
ber nature  was  young  again. 

Whereunto  shall  true  love  be  likened  ? Being 
human  and  of  this  world,  there  is’ yet  nothing  in 
the  world  to  which  it  is  germane,  atid  so  the  scoff- 
ers have  scoffed  in  all  ages  and  time.«,  saying 
there  is  no  true  love  at  all,  and  if  there  be  any. 
show  it  to  us  that  wc  may  know  it,  and  have  all 
the  good  tilings  you  say  it  gives.  And  how  shall 
they  be  answered  ? Tiiese  are  they  also  who  say 
there  is  no  soul,  neither  any  life  in  a man  save 
what  he  takes  in  the  form  of  food.  Man,  they 
say,  was  not  only  a monkey  in  the  beginning,  but 
is  also  a monkey  now  of  the  higher  shared  kind ; 
and  there  is  truly  nothing  in  their  speech  to  pre- 
clude a belief  in  his  possible  and  present  i-eturu 
to  that  simjiler  and  more  primitive  state  of  monk- 
eydom,  which  was  bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
instinct,  and  on  the  other  by  violence ; on  the 
one  hand  by  aaiiiral  selection,  and  on  the  other 
by  cotoa-nuls.  If  they  say  that  an  astute  dis- 
crimination in  choosing  the  best  kind  of  females 
is  scientific  true  love,  how  shall  they  be  answered  ? 
Verily  they  need  no  answer,  for  they  shall  perish 
in  their  own  devices,  and  that  will  be  answer 
enough. 

When  John  Curwen  was  alone  that  evening, 
smoking  his  last  cigar,  and  peering  over  the  side 
of  the  ship  at  the  while  foam  tliat  broke  from 
the  wounded  bosom  of  the  sea,  he  found  that  he 
had  a great  many  things  to  think  of.  It  is  not  a 
light  thing  to  see  a life-long  doubt  suddenly  ex- 
plained away  into  a clear  truth.  It  is  a very 
grievous  thing  to  feel  that  fur  twenty  years  one 
has  wroiiired  a woman  while  loving  her;  to  re- 
trace and  live  over  the  hours  of  sliarp  agony  and 
dulling  pain,  and  to  know  at  the  last  that  she  has 
suffered  too,  and  that  it  has  all  been  a mistake. 
Jolin  Curwen  found  himself  searcliiiig  for  each 
bitter  thing  he  had  ever  said  in  his  heart  about 
her  unkindtiess,  and  trying  to  take  it  all  back 
aud  have  it  unsaid.  And  ever  as  he  pondered 
her  sad  face  came  close  to  him  in  the  dark,  up 
from  the  deep  sea,  reproachfully  and  fondly,  as 
he  had  seen  it  that  day  resting  on  the  cushions 
of  the  deck  chair.  And  if  his  thouglits  strayed 
for  a moment  to  some  other  channel,  he  came 
back  each  time  with  a fresh  start  of  surprise  to 
the  realization  of  the  new  tmth  he  had  learned. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  by  his  profession  to 
doubt  and  to  question,  he  asked  himself  if  this 
were  only  a pa.ssing  sentiment,  resulting  from  the 
sudden  revival  of  old  influences,  or  whether,  if 
Amy  Hartley  were  now  free  again,  he  would 
really  wish  to  marry  her  after  all  those  interven- 
ing years.  And  when  he  had  asked  the  question 
he  was  almost  asiiained  of  it,  for  it  seemed  so 
absurd  and  so  superfluous.  It  was  perfectly  true 
— he  had  never  once  dreamed  it  possible  to  marry 
any  other  woman.  If  she  were  really  free — But 
then  his  heart  sank  again  like  a*  stone  in  his 
breast,  and  he  stared  down  at  the  rushing  water, 
and  wished  it  would  open  and  swallow  up  his 
giief.  And  then  he  laughed  a little  bitter  scoff 
at  hi.s  own  folly,  and  went  to  bed. 

Mr.s.  Hartley  was  tired  with  the  effort  of  her 
first  day  on  deck,  but  she  was  cupt^  of  her  sea- 
sickne-ss.  She  took  a book,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  read  a little  before  going  to  sleep.  But 
•she  tiioiighi  the  author,  who  was  nevertheless  a 
very  good  novelist,  the  dullest  rambler  and  thread- 
er of  phrases  that  ever  spoiled  paper.  He  seem- 
ed to  her  shari>ened  comprehension  to  be  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  ignorance  regarding  human 


nature  in  general  and  lov^lb  particular  i 
fore  half  an  hour  had  ptAMdshe  wti 
her  own  life  between  his 

What  a life ! She  ha^  Wn  yery  « 
without  being  able  exactly  to  define  wiu 
uiiliappine.s3  lay.  Hartley  was 
enough,  as  men  go,  and  she  had  not  ^ 
complain  of  in  particular.  Her  Mand^ 
was  disixmteiued,  and  that  her 
was  the  result  of  ill  health;  and  Hnleedl 
diverted  her  more  than  once  to  be  son  ^ 
an  invalid.  It  gave  her  a sort  of  re.spitfj 
of  impression  that  slie  might  pos.sii>ly 
free  at  last.  She  had  no  real  interest  io  Bfe  to 
rivet  her  aitciitinn  or  to  rouse  her  energies  and 
the  small  social  duties  that  her  husband  reqiired 
of  her  became  wearisome  before  thev  were  half 
performed.  She  had  aspirations  of  an  undevel 
oped  kind  after  8<imething  siie  vaguely  describei 
as  “ higher,”  but  they  took  the  form  of  a little  re. 
ligion,  a little  charity,  and  a good  deal  of  sen*' 
tiveiiess  to  anything  she  thought  at  all  vulnr 
She  had  travelled,  aud  slie  read  a good  deal  and 
perhaps  she  might  have  Ulked  well  if  she’  hai 
found  the  riglit  persons  with  whom  to  converse 
but  she  never  seemed  to  lie  fortunate  in  her 
friends,  and  she  was  put  down  among  the  vast 
crowd  of  average  women  in  society,  whom  intelli. 
gent  people  call  upon  once  a year  because  their 
husbands  are  “ able”  men,  but  who  are  avoided  bt 
conversationalists,  dandies,  and  amateur  society 
geniuses,  because  they  can  neither  listen,  flirt,  nor 
flatter  as  well  as  the  professional  woman  of  the 
world. 

Her  husband  treated  her  well.  He  was  per. 
haps  rather  fond  of  bestowing  upon  her  small 
marks  of  hi-s  affection  in  public,  and  she  thought 
lie  was  coarse-gniined,  and  desired  the  repiiution 
of  loving  his  wife.  But  he  always  treated  her 
well,  gave  her  money  in  reasonable  abundance, 
indulged  her  whims  when  it  was  convenient, and 
went  to  his  club  when  it  was  not.  Once  or  lirice 
lie  had  shown  a decided  tendency  to  be  jealous, 
and  she  had  felt  very  much  injured,  as,  indeed! 
she  might,  poor  thing  ! for  she  was  the  last  per- 
son in  tlie  world  to  bestow  a thought  on  the  un 
intcre.sting  men  of  business  whom  her  husband 
brought  to  the  house.  On  the  whole,  she  knev 
very  well  that  Hartley  was  a good  husband  to 
her,  and  that  iiio.st  of  her  friends  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  him  in.stead  of  their  own. 

But  she  was  unhafipy,  for  all  that,  and  her  nn- 
liappincss  was  as  incurable  as  the  mistake  she 
had  made  was  pa.st  remedy.  She  knew  that.  But 
it  had  never  been  so  clear  as  it  was  to-day;  she 
had  not  been  so  sure  of  what  she  had  missed 
until  fate  had  at  last  brought  John  Curwen  hack 
to  her,  and  thus  defined  the  contrast  between 
what  was  aud  what  might  have  been. 

Of  course  it  was  only  a memory.  The  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  who  had  introduceii  himself  was  not  an  in- 
dividual so  gifted  as  to  rouse  a sudden  tempest 
of  passion  in  the  bosom  of  the  first  woman  he 
was  pleased  to  address,  however  charmiug  he 
might  have  been  in  bis  early  youth.  The  seed 
thrust  into  the  earth  out  of  the  light  of  the  sun 
in  the  autumn  lie.s  chilled  and  frozen  in  the  ground, 
cursing  the  angularities  of  its  subterranean  apart- 
ment. Then  comes  the  spring  and  the  sun  a^in 
— a very  different  looking  sun,  in  all  probability 
in  his  first  dubious  siiiiiing,  aud  one  that  the  seed 
would  not  so  much  regret  leaving.  But  he  is  the 
sun  all  the  same,  and  the  seed  knows  him,  and 
can  not  help  growing  if  it  would.  That  is  very 
like  the  human  heart. 

Mrs.  Hartley  said  to  herself  that  it  was  only  a 
nieiiiory,  and  must  be  treated  as  such,  and  forth- 
with the  memory  became  a very  present  reality, 
and  she  thought  of  nothing  but  of  her  next  meet- 
ing with  Joiiii  Curwen.  All  the  gray,  nervous, 
tiresome  time  was  suddenly  separated  from  the 
life  before  them  and  the  life  after  them;  and  as 
the  devil  folded  up  poor  Peter  Sclilcmihrs  shadow 
and  packed  it  in  his  caipet-bag,  so  the  geuius  of 
love  rolled  together  those  shadowy  yeais  of  nur- 
ried  .solitude  and  diopped  them  stealthily  over 
the  ship’s  side  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  swallow- 
ed them  up.  Not  but  what  conscience  came  and 
whispered  certain  exceedingly  trite  and  unpla- 
sant  truths,  with  which  we  are  all  very  famthar 
— L%nscience  did  its  duty  in  that  desultory  and 
perfunctory  manner  which  characterizes  unprohi- 
able  servants.  Conscience  rarely  has  enough 
ei'cise  to  grow  burly  and  aggressive.  Beside*, 
tbouglit  Mrs.  Hartley,  arguing  backward,  it  is 
only  a memory,  and  there  is  no  harm  ‘O  '”™®’ 
ries.  Did  not  somebody  write  a book  called  the 
Flc(uttre»  of  Memory!  ' Yes,  memory^  has 
pleasures,  thought  she,  and  she  went  to  s eep 
Go  you  and  do  likewise,  unless  you  would  listen  to 
a sad  story. 

Early  the  next  morning  John  Curwen  wm  on 
deck  surveying  the  weather  with  an  annoyeo  e ■ 
pressiou  on  his  face  that  was  new  to  him. 
had  been  dreaming  all  night  of  a pleasan 
spent  together  in  the  open  air  talking  " 
times.  It  would  be  so  easy,  now  that  the  ice  ’ 
broken.  And  behold,  the  weather 
ably  foggy  and  damp,  the  sun  was  ' 

blc.'and  the  ship  seemed  to  be 
greased  cotton-wool.  Still  John  ho[)ed  tba  a ^ 
bi%akfa.st  the  fog  would  lift,  and  hhiit  it 
tine  enough  to  sit  on  deck.  Poor  fe'**^*’  , 

promised  himself  so  much  plca.surc  in  ta  'log 
steward’s  place,  in  arranging 
and  pillows,  just  where  she  would  get  tb 
warmth  and  the  least  glare  of  the  sun. 
probably  doomed  to  disappointment,  an 
he  was  not  easily  annoyed  by  anything,  he  gw 
*-=s  teeth  and  swore  a little. 

There  was  little  chance  that  she 
to  breakfast,  for  she  had  ' 'r  .t  * 

sick,  and  could  hardly  be  a 

moment’s  notice.  Nevertheless  John  ^ 

every  one  was  seated  in  ^*,8*^**!^  loud 
then  leisurely  made  a tour 

■ tables,  in  the  faint  hope  of 

I not  come,  however,  and  he  rewswi”/ 

nal  from 
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hia  place,  and  went  through  the  usual  ordeal  of  a 
ship's  breakfast. 

But  Mrs.  Hartley  woke  in  the  rooming  with  a 
supply  of  good  conscience  accumulated  during 
the  night.  She  had  no  intention  of  depriving 
herself  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  John  Curwen. 
Ah,  no,  how  could  she  ? It  was  so  very  sweet  a 
thing  to  meet  the  old  love  again,  and  to  know 
from  bis  own  lips  that  he  had  been  faithful  to 
her.  She  was  sure  he  was  not  married,  for  he 
had  said  something  about  it;  and  if  he  had  nut 
married,  it  had  been  for  her  sake.  Besides,  what 
could  it  matter?  It  was  only  for  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  the  voyage,  and  then  she  would 
never  see  him  again.  But  she  would  certainly 
not  show  any  haste  to  be  with  him  that  day. 
He  would  think  she  could  not  exist  without  him. 
Well,  not  exactly  that,  for  John  was  not  that 
sort  of  man.  Nevertheless  she  would  take  a lit- 
tle longer  in  dressing  than  she  would  have  done 
if  there  had  been  no  John  Curwen. 

She  looked  into  the  mirror  as  she  arranged  her 
hair,  and  the  half-light  of  the  state-room  helped 
her  to  be  happy.  Truly  she  was  more  able  to 
bear  the  daylight  this  morning  than  she  hud  been 
for  many  a long  year.  Seasickness  is  a passing 
ill  with  most  people,  and  she  had  been  fortunate 
in  the  manner  of  her  cure.  She  looked  pretty 
enough  when  she  had  twined  a ribbon  in  her 
hair  and  adjusted  the  lace  about  her  throat. 
But  still  she  lingered  awhile,  and  looked  into  the 
mirror,  and  took  a book  and  read  a little,  and 
then  looked  again,  for  there  was  not  light  enough 
to  read,  the  day  being  foggy,  but  she  could  see 
herself  in  the  glass. 

How  glad  she  was  that  she  had  been  seasick 
all  the  time,  and  had  no  acquaintances  on  board, 
saving  the  old  lady  with  whom  she  meant  to  trav- 
el in  Europe,  and  who  never  left  her  state-room 
during  sea-voyages ! She  was  such  a tiresome  old 
lady  ^ ! But  her  husband  did  not  wish  her  to 
be  altogether  alone.  They  would  meet  in  Liver- 
pool, and  meanwhile,  now  that  she  was  well,  she 
could  go  and  inquire  how  the  old  lady  was  doing. 
Of  course  she  would  not  be  admitted,  for  the  old 
lady  was  very  hideous  when  she  was  not  well,  and 
belonged  to  a very  high  and  glorious  tribeof  Knick- 
erbockers, so  that  she  had  a reputation  for  state- 
liness to  maintain.  So  the  old  lady  would  per- 
haps never  know  anything  about  John  Curwcn’s 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Hartley;  not  that  it  ought  to 
be  concealed,  but  the  old  lady  had  a vilely  tena- 
cious memory,  and  would  doubtless  remember  the 
story  of  twenty  years  ago  with  lamentable  accu- 
racy of  detail. 

^ it  came  to  pass  that  between  her  toilet  and 
her  reflei;tions  it  was  twelve  o’clock  before  Amy 
emerged  from  the  sanctity  of  her  state-room,  and 
was  immediately  confronted  with  John  Curwen. 
He  had  ascertained  the  position  of  her  quarters, 
and  was  doggedly  keeping  watch.  Mrs.  Hartley 
blushed  with  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and  looked 
prettier  than  ever. 

“How  well  you  look!  I am  so  very  glad!” 
were  the  first  words  he  spoke,  and  if  he  had 
planned  the  speech  for  hours  it  could  not  have 
been  more  wisely  framed. 

“ Yes,”  said  she,  “ I am  much  better.  How  do 
you  do  ? Let  us  go  on  deck  and  breathe.”  John 
was  in  raptures.  She  looked  like  her  old  self 
once  more,  and  he  was  human  enough  to  attribute 
the  change  in  some  measure  to  her  pleasure  in  bis 
company. 

“I  am  afraid  it  will  be  bad  for  you,”  he  said, 

“ it  is  so  foggy.” 

“Is  it?  Well,  we  can  go  out  for  a little, 
just  to  breathe  the  air,  and  then — we  can  come 
in  again,”  she  added.  She  was  going  to  say, 

“ and  then  we  can  talk,”  but  she  thought  it  would 
be  too  much  encouragement  for  the  first  day. 
However,  she  reflected  that  it  was  really  the  sec- 
ond day,  after  all.  The  end  of  it  was  that  after 
half  an  hour  they  were  comfortably  ensconced  on 
a transom  in  a corner  of  one  of  the  saloons. 
John  was  talking  very  earne.stly,  and  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley was  listening  with  downcast  eyes  and  height- 
ened color.  One  or  two  people  passed  them,  and 
having  noticed  John's  solitary  habits  during  the 
voyage,  looked  twice  at  his  companion,  and  went 
on.  There  was  nothing  about  either  of  them  that 
was  in  the  least  striking  to  the  ordinary  observer. 
Mrs.  Hartley  had  certainly  been  pretty,  and  to- 
day she  looked  bright  and  well  preserved ; any- 
body would  have  said  that. 

“ Do  you  know,”  said  John,  looking  at  her  as 
she  turned  her  eyes  from  him,  “that  you  hurt  me 
very  much  by  saying  such  things  ?” 

“ I do  not  know  what  I can  have  said  to  hurt 
you,”  said  she;  and  it  was  clear  enough  from 
the  tone  that  she  would  not  have  hurt  him  for 
worlds. 

“ No,”  said  John,  thoughtfully,  “ I do  not  be- 
lieve you  meant  it.  You  never  knew  me  to  tell 
a lie  in  the  old  days.  Do  you  think  I would  tell 
one  now  ? I suppose  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  man  could  lead  the  life  I have  led.  It  has 
been  a very  sober  and  quiet  life,  very  professional 
and  staid.  But  I have  sometimes  noticed  in  my 
clients  how  an  idea  has  got  hold  of  them  very 
young,  and  has  held  them  all  their  lives,  and  has 
brought  them  to  queer  results  in  the  end.  Ex- 
cuse me  if  I am  talking  about  myself,  but  to  talk 
about  myself  is  to  talk  about  you.” 

“ What  is  that  you  were  saying  about  an  idea 
lasting  so  long?”  she  asked,  without  noticing  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech. 

“ Only  this : I think  that  when  a man  suffers 
what  I suffered  in  his  early  manhood,  he  is  likely 
either  to  be  a very  oddly  quiet  person,  or  to  go  to 
the  dogs  altogether.  Now  ever  since  I got  over 
the  fii-st  shock  I have  always  had  an  idea  that 
some  day  we  should  meet,  as  we  have  met,  almost  I 
by  accident.” 

“ -'tou  might  have  met  me  hundreds  of  times 
if  you  had  wished  it,”  she  objected. 

“ \ es,  but  not  as  we  have  met  now.  Just  think, 
here  we  are,  quite  alone  among  these  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  people.  And  we  can  say  all  we 
have  to  say  without  the  least  chance  of  interrup-  | 


tion.  If  I had  met  you  in  society,  we  should  nev- 
er have  had  a moment’s  peace,  and  if  I had  come 
to  see  you,  you  would  have  been  pouring  tea,  or 
ringing  the  bell  for  the  .servant  every  tliree  min- 
utes. I know  just  how  it  is,  tliough  I do  not  go 
out  much.” 

“ And  now,  instead,  I have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  listen  to  you,  Mr.  Curwen  ?” 

“ Exactly.  No  tea  and  no  servants.  I have’ 
always  thought  we  should  meet  in  some  such 
way,  and  the  idea  has  kept  me  straiglit.  It  made 
me  feel  that  I should  some  day  have  to  account 
to  you  for  my  life.  And  now  after  twenty  years 
I am  able  to  do  it.  In  twenty  years,  Mrs.  Ilart- 
ley,  I have  never  for  one  moment  thouglit  of 
uniting  myself  with  any  woman  since  I lost  the 
woman  I loved.  It  is  a clean  record,  though  I 
do  not  want  any  credit  for  it.  How  could  a man 
who  had  loved  you  ever  think  of  loving  any  one 
else  ?" 

“ Mr.  Curwen,  you  really  ought  not  to  talk  like 
that,”  said  Mrs.  Hartley. 

“ Why  not  ? It  was  ever  so  long  ago,  and  of 
course  now  that  you  are  married  I can  not  pos- 
sibly make  love  to  you.”  It  was  a simple  speech, 
but  it  bad  the  merit  of  the  extreinest  novelty. 
Even  good-lioarted  Amy  Hartley  knew'  that,  and 
she  looked  kindly  at  biiii. 

“ You  are  so  honest,”  she  said.  “ I am  sure  I 
should  like  you.”  John  looked  surprised. 

“You  liked  me  once;  I hope  you  do  like  me 
still,”  he  answered ; “ and  that  there  is  no  could, 
would,  or  should  about  it.  But  please — please 
do  not  talk  as  you  did  a little  while  ago,  and  .say 
you  think  I ever  loved  any  one  else.  I have  had 
chances,  you  know,”  he  continued,  demurely — 
“plenty  of  them.  It  is  not  as  though  I were  a 
hunchback,  or  an  idiot,  or  poor.  I am  success- 
ful, as  they  call  i^  and  1 might  liave  married  very 
well.  Do  not  laugh.  I do  not  want  any  credit 
for  not  having  married ; I never  thought  of  it. 
But  I want  you  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  I have  always  loved  you  faithfully,  us  I love 
you  now,  with  all  my  heart.  You  see  I am  not 
making  love  to  you  at  all : it  is  a mere  statement 
on  oath.” 

“ I am  not  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a laugli.  “If  you  say  so  I suppose  I 
must  believe  you,  and  of  course  it  would  be  no 
manner  of  ii.se,  you  know.  But  I will  do  you 
justice,  as  you  call  it,  and  believe  the  other  things 
you  say,  wliieli  are  so  much  easier  to  believe.” 
She  leaned  back,  and  her  eyes  grew  dreamy. 

“Try  and  believe  it  all,”  said  John.  There 
was  a pause. 

“ After  all,”  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  dubiou.sly,  after 
a few  moments’  silence,  “ there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  always  be  very  good  friends.” 

“ Oh  no,  there  is  no  reason,”  he  answered.  “ I 
think  we  can.”  In  liis  honest  heart  he  jumped 
at  the  idea  of  a beautiful,  innocent  friendship. 

“That  is,” continued  Mrs.  Hartley,  “if  you  will 
not  talk  any  more  as  you  have  been  talking  to- 
day.” 

“ Oh  !”  ejaculated  John.  “ Why  ?” 

“Because  friend.ships  of  that  kind  arc  apt  to 
turn  out  unexpectedly.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  he  asked.  “It  seems  to 
me  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  us  but  friendship. 
After  all,  wlien  you  think  of  all  we  have  suffered, 
that  is  a great  deal.” 

Amy  Hartley’s  pretty  face  faded  gradually,  and 
seemed  to  lose  its  prettiness,  growing  weary 
and  plain  again.  She  was  not  disappointed  at 
John  Curwen’s  matter-of-fact  views  of  tlie  fu- 
ture, contrasting  ns  tliey  did  with  his  ardent 
words  of  love.  She  was  too  honest  herself  to 
look  upon  any  other  arrangement  as  possible,  but 
it  seemed  hard  to  accept  it.  It  seemed  a terrible 
thing  to  look  forward  to  the  kind  of  acquaint- 
ance tliat  friendship  meant  to  her  as  the  only 
possible  relation  between  herself  and  the  man 
slie  loved.  The  past  had  been  painful  enough 
in  a dull,  negative  way ; but  to  plan  a future  in 
which  slie  sliould  be  coiisUntly  meeting  Jolin  Cur- 
wen  just  as  she  met  a dozen  other  people  who 
called  themselves  her  friends  was  inexpressibly 
horrible.  Tlie  color  faded  from  her  cheeks  and 
the  care  marks  nil  came  out.  John  saw  the 
change,  and  understootl. 

“ How  dreary  life  is  !”  said  poor  Mrs.  Hartley, 
half  aloud. 

“ Dreary  is  not  strong  enough  to  express  it,” 
said  John.  “ I think  many  people,  in  our  place, 
would  say  it  was  tragic.  And  yet  I suppose  there 
is  nothing  for  it.”  he  continued,  soliloquizing 
aloud.  “ We  must  live  through  it  somehow,  and 
perhaps  there  will  be  something  better  hereafter. 
There  must  be  some  compensation  for  suffering 
so  much.  If  one  could  only  guess  at  what  the 
next  world  will  be  like  1” 

“ It  would  not  much  matter,  so  long  as  it  was 
not  like  this,”  murmured  Mi-s.  Hiirtley.  “A  very 
little  difference  would  make  it  seem  like  heaven.” 

“The  difference  of  one  life,”  said  John,  al- 
most in  a whisper. 

“ Hush  !”  said  she,  and  the  color  came  back  to 
her  face. 

“Amy”  — he  paused,  half  frightened  at  the 
sound  of  the  old  name.  There  was  no  answer. 
“ Amy,  if  you  were  free  now,  would  you  marry 
me  ?” 

There  was  a certain  dignity  in  her  as  she  an- 
swered him : 

“Yes,  Mr.  Curwen,  if  I were  free  I would  mar- 
ry you.”  But  John  lost  his  head.  His  eyes 
flashed,  and  his  pale  face  borrowed  a faint  color 
from  hers. 

“ Ob,  Amy,  I do  love  you  so !”  he  said,  close  to 
her  ear.  His  voice  8ounde<l  very  differently  now. 
It  was  no  longer  the  matter-of-fact  declaration  of 
a quarter  of  an  hour  before.  It  was  genuine 
love-making,  and  his  hand,  <)l>edient  to  his  voice, 
stole  softly  to  her  hands — only  for  a moment — 
then  she  started  away  from  him. 

“Oh, no!  no!  no!”  she  cried.  “You  must  not 
— it  is  very,  very  wrong.  I do  not  love  you — no, 
I do  not.  I only  could,  if — ” But  the  remain- 
der of  her  speech  was  drowned  in  the  noise  of 


many  rusliing  feet  and  crying  voices  overhead 
uix>n  the  deck. 

The  sound  was  so  extraordinary  and  so  loud 
that  John  sprang  from  bis  scat,  certain  that 
something  was  amiss.  Mr.s.  Hartley  instinctive- 
ly stretched  out  her  hand  to  hold  him  back. 

“ Do  not  leave  me !”  slie  cried  ; but  before  the 
words  were  out  of  her  mouth  John  was  thrown 
heavily  back  into  Ids  seat,  and  the  whole  great 
vessel  lunged  and  shivered  and  reeled  again  be- 
neath a tremendous  blow.  The  ship  resounded 
with  the  deafening  shrieks  of  women  and  the 
hoarse  cries  of  men.  From  every  side  people 
rushed  from  their  cabins,  from  the  saloons  and 
passages,  in  frantic  panic  to  reach  the  deck. 
Falling  over  eacli  other  in  their  haste,  they  pass- 
ed John  and  Ml'S.  Hartley  like  a hei-d  of  fright- 
ened lieasts,  tearing  each  other  in  the  struggle  to 
be  first,  trampling  each  other  under  foot,  uttering 
those  strange  sounds  of  fear  and  frenzy,  never 
heanl  save  in  times  of  desperate  and  sudden 
death.  At  the  same  time  a deep  and  ghastly 
sound,  in  horrid  bass  to  the  shrill  human  treble, 
welled  and  gurgleil  liencath  it  all ; a gulping, 
lieavy  gurgle,  as  though  some  huge  monster  were 
struggling  to  swallow  up  the  world. 

John  put  his  arms  round  Amy  Hartley,  and 
would  have  lifted  her  and  carried  her  away  with 
the  stream  of  people.  But  she  clung  desperately 
to  the  cushions  and  the  carved  work  of  tlie  seat. 

“We  have  struck  something,”  John  crietl  to 
her  tlirough  the  din,  “ and  perliups  we  are  sink- 
ing.” Her  face  w'as  dead-white,  and  there  was  a 
strange  look  in  her  eyes. 

“ I will  not  go,”  she  said,  in  a tone  that  he 
rattier  understood  than  lieard.  Still  lie  struggled 
to  take  her  away,  and  still  more  fiercely  she  re- 
sisted. The  people  had  all  passed  them,  and  they 
were  alone  with  that  deep  roar  of  rushing  water 
close  to  them. 

“ I will  not  go,”  she  repeated.  “ Save  your- 
self. Leave  me.”  And  she  strove  with  all  her 
strength  to  shake  him  from  her. 

“ So  be  it !”  said  Jolni,  under  bis  breatb.  “ But 
I will  not  leave  you  now  or  ever.”  He  fell  back 
into  his  scat,  his  arms  still  around  her,  and  liis 
face  still  close  to  hers.  “ If  it  must  be,  dear,  I 
will  stay  with  you  to  the  eud.”  Then  he  was 
silent. 

The  ship  moved  strangely  in  her  death-agony. 
One  end  seemed  to  plunge  dotvnwarti,  slowly  at 
first,  and  then  more  quickly,  and  the  masses  of 
water  iy  her  surged  with  tremendous  force  l>e- 
tween  tlie  decks.  Overcome  with  tiie  extremity 
of  the  danger,  John  made  one  last  desperate  ef- 
fort to  drag  Ml'S.  Hartley  from  the  seat  to  which 
she  clung.  But  it  was  too  late.  It  had  all  hap- 
pened in  a moment.  The  ship  was  at  an  angle 
that  made  walking  impossible,  and  John  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope.  The  few  seconds’  delay 
caused  by  her  mad  resolution  had  put  all  chance 
of  escape  beyond  reach. 

In  that  awful  moment  tlie  two  lovers  clung  to 
each  other  in  the  terror  of  expectation.  The  wo- 
man had  suffered  most,  and  was  the  more  ready 
to  die. 

“ We  shall  be  drowned  together,”  said  Amy, 
quite  calmly.  Her  courage  fired  the  sinking  life 
in  the  man’s  breast.  He  wound  his  arms  close 
about  tier,  closer  and  closer,  and  bis  while  lips 
were  upon  hers  in  the  last  sweet  kiss.  She  did 
not  push  him  away  or  struggle  any  more. 

“ Oh,  Amy,”  he  cried,  forgetting  everything  in 
the  joy  of  that  close  meeting,  “ Amy,  Amy,  how 
I love  you ! Love  me  too,  just  for  tliis  one  mo- 
ment. Make  this  dying  together  the  sweetest 
thing  in  all  our  lives.”  His  voice  was  wrought 
into  an  agony  of  pus.<ion  and  love  and  tenderness. 
Still  .she  did  not  answer;  she  could  not  say  it. 
Blit  the  lolor  came  for  the  last  time  to  her  poor 
faded  cheek,  and  her  arms  were  about  him.  She 
would  be  liiippy  now ; the  gray  time  was  over — 
no  more  weariness  nor  sadness  of  life-long  part- 
ing. Still  lie  pleaded,  graced  in  the  wmplete  for- 
getfulness of  death.  “Ah,  dear,  you  need  not 
blush  to  tell  me  you  love  me  now.  See ! we  have 
only  an  instant  more  to  live.  Say  it  only  once, 
beloved — only  this  last  little  once.” 

Then  she  drew  him  closer  still,  and  kissed  him. 
“I  love  yon,  John;  I have  loved  yon  always — 
God  knows  how  I have  loved  you  always.  I have 
no  tears  left  now,  only  happiness.  I love  you 
now  and  forever.” 

“ Forever,  darling,”  cried  John  Curwen ; and 
with  a huge  whirling  force,  like  a hundred  mill- 
races  let  loose,  the  heavy  water  broke  into  the 
cabin,  and  drowned  them,  still  kissing  each  the 
other’s  lip.s. 

Breast  to  breast,  heart  to  heart,  hand  to  hand, 
they  went  down  to  their  deatli  in  the  deep,  to  be 
at  peace  forever.  It  was  quick  and  mereiful  and 
happy ; for  the  report  from  the  colliding  ship 
said  the  vessel  had  sunk  in  five  minutes  from  the 
time  of  striking. 

The  green  ocean  washes  evenly  over  them  by 
day  and  night,  and  by  weeks  and  months  and 
yeais,  and  we  pray  that  their  two  souls  that  had 
so  bravely  struggled  through  tlie  dismal  tasks  of 
life  may  be  uiiit^  in  one  common  essence  of  love, 
to  be  together  forever.  They  need  no  other  hea- 
ven than  each  other’s  love. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

A Philadelphia  daily  paper  explains  that  a 
“ newspaper  man”  is  one  who  has  been  writing 
editorials  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and  a 
“journalist”  is  one  who  has  been  a police  re- 
porter for  about  two  weeks.  A man  who  had 
grown  gray  in  editorial  work  in  this  city  was 
asked  why  ho  had  himself  put  down  in  the  di- 

peotory  as  a printer.  “ Because  tliere  are  so 

many  editors,”  he  replied. 

An  avant-coureiir  of  the  tornado  wliich  recent- 
ly visited  Kansas  City  is  described  ttins:  “The 
air  suddenly  grew  cold.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
sci-ibc  the  weird  and  unnatural  chill,  save  that  it 


was  icy,  and  lasted  for  some  moments.  Just  then 
a gigantic  cone-shaped  cloud,  the  point  toward  the 
earth,  appeared  in  the  northwest.  Tliose  who 
noted  the  time  s.-iw  that  it  was  exactly  4.30.  The 
cloud  rushed  into  view  so  quickly  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  it  was  born  of  a conflict 
of  the  elements  before  the  eye  or  came  from  some 
point  beyond.  Moving  with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity,  and  bounding  like  a ball,  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  earth  and  sometimes 
trailing  upon  it,  the  monster  passed  over  Wyan- 
dotte, and  paused  at  the  bar  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaw,  where  it  sucked  up  tons  of  sand, 
completely  changing  its  color  from  dark  blue  to 
a deep  dun,  then  it  zigzagged  upward,  bounded 
into  mid-air,  and  disappeared.” 

Now  that  the  great  bridge  is  opened  to  the 
public,  much  will  be  heard  of  the  inexplicable 
sensations  of  persons  who  will  declare  that  when 
they  looked  down  into  the  river  they  felt  theiii- 
.sclves  almost  irresi.stibly  impelled  to  hurl  tliem- 
sclves  from  the  lofty  span.  The  location  of  the 
promenade  in  tlie  centre  of  the  structure,  and  the 
presence  of  a numerous  guard,  will  afford  them 
an  excuse  for  not  acting  thus  rashly,  and  they 
will  live  to  tell  of  the  strange  impulse.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  walked  across  the  slatted 
foot-bridge  that  was  slung  from  the  tops  of  the 
towers  two  hundred  feet  alx>ve  the  water,  and, 
honor  bright,  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled 
to  hang  on  to  the  guide-wires  and  make  his  way 
across  very  cautiously.  He  can  truthfully  add 
that  once,  while  lo<jking  down  through  a mile  and 
a lialf  of  “ thill  air”  from  the  basket  of  a balloon, 
a similar  impulse  to  not  throw  himself  out  pos- 
sessed him. 

What  could  be  more  farcical  than  the  close  of 
a violent  speech  made  by  an  Irishman  at  a meet- 
ing in  this  city,  a few  Sundays  ago,  against  open- 
ing the  East  River  Bridge  on  Queen  Victoria’s 
birthday  ? Snapping  his  fingers  and  making  a 
gesture  which  told  that  he  would  offer  no  further 
resistance,  he  cried,  “ Let  the  farce  go  on !” 


A ROOSTER  GUERRE  (RUSE  DE  GUERRE). 


This  season’s  May  snow-storms  will  furnish 
material  for  the  discourses  of  the  future  Oldest 
Inhabitant. 

Foundations  are  in  courae  of  preparation  for  a 
fifteen-story  apartment-house  in  tlie  upper  part 
of  this  city.  The  building  is  not  to  cover  a large 
area,  and  there  are  no  tall  structures  adjoining. 
It  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
architecture  to  make  the  building  look  like  any- 
thing but  a sort  of  inliabitable  shaft.  The  street 
on  wl-.ich  it  is  to  be  built  is  some  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  so  tlie  dwellers  in  the  fifteenth  story 
will  be  sure  to  get  all  the  advantages  which  a 
sightly  location  offers.  In  the  court  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  large  apartment-houses  at  Sev. 
enth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  now  partly 
built,  fifteen  tiers  of  windows  may  be  counted. 
The  level  of  the  court  is  one  story  lower  than  the 
sidewalk,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  count  only  fourteen 
stories.  The  construction  of  tlie  houses  is  such 
that  there  will  be  fewer  stories  on  the  sides  front- 
ing the  streets  than  on  those  upon  the  court,  and 
the  appearance  of  great  height  will  thus  be  avoid- 
ed in  a considerable  degree.  Apartment-houses 
with  ten  stories  in  the  rear  are  becoming  quite 
common  in  New  York.  They  are  made  as  nearly 
fire-proof  as  possible,  and  arc  provided  with  pas- 
senger  elevators,  and  the  upper  stories  are  usual- 
ly among  the  first  to  find  tenants. 

The  opening  of  the  season  at  Coney  Island  is 
different  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  when 
it  consisted  chiefly  of  the  advent  of  a brace  of 
three-card  monte  men  in  green  goggles  on  a Sun- 
day morning  in  June. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  in  print  as 
to  the  best  popular  name  for  the  great  bridge. 
Tlie  structure  lias  been  called  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
oftener  than  by  any  other  name,  but  since  that 
city  is  to  enjoy  the  greater  shate  of  wliatever  ma- 
terial benefits  may  arise  from  its  use,  Brooklyn 
will  suffer  no  hardship  if  the  name  of  the  city  is 
not  given  by  popular  voice  to  the  structure.  The 
Sun  announces,  without  deeming  it  worth  while  to 
set  forth  the  undeniably  weighty  reason,  that  tlie 
structure  should  be  called  the  Roebiing  bridge. 
A very  serious  objection  to  this  name  is  the  fact 
that  very  few  native  Americans  could  pronounce 
it  properly.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bridge 
is  the  only  one  that  spans  tlie  East  River  and  is 
in  a fair  way  to  remain  the  only  one  for  ninny 
years,  why  not  call  it  the  East  River  bridge? 
Nearly  every  great  bridge  in  the  worhl  has  in  the 
course  of  yearr.  come  into  posse.i.sion  of  a name  in 
place  of  a de.signation,  thus,  I.s>udon  Bridge,  Vic. 
toria  Bridge,  Suspension  Briilge,  Harlem  Bridge. 
These  names  are  innee  distinctive  nml  far  more 
euphonious  than  n..  tti»  London  bridge  or 

till'  llnrlcm  River  brhlge.  r«9-ttaps_iii_tiiiia  tba 
East  River  bridge  would 
East  Brnlge— not  naniA 

short  enough  to  siiii  ■ tim^mhgaaiiMBr 
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after  the  ii>sue  of  ita  first  number ; and  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  JosKPH  PuLiTCER  the  World,  after  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  appears  to  have  entered  upon  a new  career  of  sub- 
stantial prosperity. 


KENTUCKY  POLITICS. 

The  recent  three  days’  Convention  of  the  Democrats  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
ticket  for  State  officers:  for  Governor,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  of 
Marion;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  .1.  R.  Hinduan,  of  Adair; 
for  Attorney-General,  P.  W.  Hardin,  of  Mercer ; for  Treasurer, 
James  W.  Tate,  of  Franklin  ; for  Auditor,  Fayette  Hewitt,  of 
Hardin  ; for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  Desha 
Pickett,  of  Fayette ; for  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  J.  0. 
Cecil,  of  Pike. 

The  lion.  Mr.  Knott,  the  nominee  for  Governor,  was  bom 
near  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  in  1830.  After  studying  law  he  re- 
moved to  Missouri  in  1850,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851. 
lie  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Missouri  in 
18r)7,  and  resigned  in  August,  1869.  The  same  month  he  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  Missouri ; was  unanimously 
nominated  for  the  same  position  by  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, and  elected  in  August,  1862.  In  1863  he  returned  to 
Kentucky,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native 
town.  He  wa.s  elected  a member  of  the  Fortieth,  Forty-first, 
Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gresses, but  declined  a nomination  for  the  Forty-eighth. 
Among  those  who  contested  the  nomination  with  Mr.  Knott 
were  General  Simon  B.  Buckner,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Charles  D. 
Jacob,  and  M.  H.  Owsley.  Mr.  Jacob  was  withdrawn  after 
the  first  b-nllot,  followed  by  Mr.  Owsley  and  General  Buckner, 
and  finally  by  Mr.  Jones.  The  nomination  was  then  made 
unanimous.  


DR.  n.\TFIELD. 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian A.sse/ubly  nliich  recently  convened  at  Saratoga,  was  Iwrn 
in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1807.  Ho  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1829,  and  studied  theology  at  the 
Andover  Seminary,  Massachusetts.  His  career  as  pastor  of 
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THREE  JOURNAL- 
ISTS. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  John 
Foord  from  the  position  of 
editor-in-chief  of  the  New 
York  Timra  brought  before 
the  public  a young  journalist 
whose  name  had  been  but  lit- 
tle known  outside  the  craft. 
By  brother  journalists  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Miller  was  most 
highly  rated  as  a brilliant 
writer,  a man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, keen  political  insight, 
and  unusual  executive  capaci- 
ty ; and  when  he  was  selected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Foord,  all  who 
knew  him  predicted  for  him  a 
brilliant  career  as  manager  of 
one  of  the  foremost  newspa- 
pers of  the  country.  If  we 
may  judge  by  what  he  has  ac- 
complished during  the  short 
time  he  has  occupied  his  pre- 
sent position,  tlie  predictions 
of  his  friends  were  not  extrav- 
agant. 

Mr.  Albert  Pulitzer  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  for- 
mer the  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Morniiiff  Jourval,  in  this 
city,  the  latter  the  new  propri- 
etor and  editor  of  the  World, 
were  widely  known  as  suc- 
cessful journalists  before  their 
New  York  enterprises  wci-e 
undertaken.  The  Journal  at- 
tained  popularity  with  surpris- 
ing ra[)idity,  achieving  a cir- 
culation of  more  than  50,000 
copies  daily  within  six  months 
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from  Cleikeiiwell  and,  I think, 
Coventry, at  the  present  day; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  every  country  clock- 
maker  should  have  cast,  turn- 
ed, and  made  his  own  brass 
frames  and  dials  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  all  the 
other  clock -makers  in  Lon- 
don and  all  the  provincial 
towns.  And  I am  strongly 
dispo.sed  to  think  that  the 
manufacture  of  clocks  and 
clock-work  was  at  that  time — 
early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— established  at  Clerken- 
well,  and  that  the  country 
clock -makers  were  supplied 
from  there ; and  thus  Clerken- 
well  has  continued  to  be  the 
great  manufactory  for  clocks 
to  the  present  time. 

This  idea  is,  I think,  some- 
what borne  out  by  the  fact  of 
the  exact  resemblance  of  so 
many  of  the  perforated  brass 
ornamental  plates,  above  the 
dials  and  sides  of  these  clocks, 
to  conceal  the  bells,  which 
form  a cupola  at  the  top.  One 
common  pattern  has  two  dol- 
phins with  intertwined  tails, 
another  has  a small  square- 
shaped  escutcheon  in  the  cen- 
tre, whilst  a third  has  only 
pierced  scroll-work.  The  front 
plate  is  often  engraved,  the 
side-pieces  being  plain.  Some 
clocks  have  the  name  of  the 
maker,  the  name  of  the  town, 
and  the  date  engraved  on  the 
front,  and  some  on  the  dial. 


various  churches  in  New  Jereey  and  Now  York  city  was  a 
most  active  and  fruitful  one.  In  1863  he  retired  from  pas- 
toral work,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  health,  and  since  that 
time  has  devoted  his  energies  to  other  departments  of  clerical 
labor.  He  was  active  in  securing  the  endowment  of  the  I’nion 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books.  


ALEXANDER  SULLIVAN. 

The  President  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  is  a 
gentleman  about  t,liirty-five  years  of  age,  and  a natire  of  .Maine. 
Ho  was  an  active  abolitionist,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  negro 
siilTi-age.  Until  1872  he  w.as  a Republican,  when,  being  a strong 
f{  irnd  of  Greeley,  he  supjiorted  the  Liberal  movement,  and  ha.s 
since  been  a Democrat.  He  studied  law  with  Aloerxon  S. 
Scli.ivan,  of  New  York,  and  has  been  for  a number  of  years 
in  successful  practice  in  Chicago. 


OLD  CLOCKS. 

The  domestic  clucks  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  those 
which  go  by  weights,  and  those  of  which  the  motive  power  is  a 
coiled  spring,  which  was  not  applied  till  about  1500;  and  these 
spring  clocks  form  the  class  of  chamber  and  table  clocks.  The 
weight  clocks,  which  the  dealers  are  apt  to  call  fifteenth-cen- 
tury clocks,  are,  in  fact,  tlie  work  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  But  there  is  something  remarkable  alwut 
them.  They  are  peculiarly  English ; they  are  all  made  of  brass, 
and  precisely  similar  in  form  and  design ; and  they  seem  to 
have  been  cast  upon  the  world  suddenly  and  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  to  have  lasted  unchanged  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 

All  clock-makers  at  that  time  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
same  pattern,  and  to  have  preserved  it  without  any  variation, 
and  with  siinilarity  of  form,  mechanism,  and  ornament,  ns 
though  they  had  worked  to  .a  regulation  pattern.  1 can  not 
help  fancying  that  there  may  have  been  a large  manufactory 
or  brass  foundry,  in  London  or  some  other  place,  where  the 
fi-ames  and  bells  were  all  cast,  from  which  the  clock-makers 
in  London  and  all  over  the  country  were  supplied  with  the  va- 
rious parts  of  clocks,  whicli  they  fitted  together,  as  they  arc 
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HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

AS  A REFRIGEUANT  DRINK  IN  FEVERS. 

Db.  C.  H.  S.  Davib,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  as  a pleasant  and  cooling  drink  in  fevers,  and 
have  been  very  much  pleased  with  it.”— [Ada.] 


PREMATURE  LOSS  OF  THE  HAIR 
May  be  entirely  preventetl  by  the  use  of  Burnett’s  Co- 
coaine.  Housekeepers  should  insist  upon  obtaining; 
Burnett’s  FJavorinjr  Extracts ; they  are  the  besh-I.-t  d».] 


AsoosTiniA  BtTTKns,  the  worlil-rcnowncd  appetizer 
and  invigoraior,  imparts  a delicious  flavor  to  all  drinks 
and  cures  dyspepsia,  dian-hcen,  fever  and  ague.  T' ' “ 
but  Ireware  of  counterfeits.  Ask  your  grocer  or  ... .... 

fist  for  the  genuine  Angostura,  manufactured  by  Dr. 

. G.  B.  SiKOKKT  dt  Sons.— {Ada.] 


StVEET  BREATfl.— Dr.  Jas.  X.  Knight’s  Stomach 
Pon'der  makes  file  breath  as  sweet  ns  n rose.  fS)  cts. 
hy  mail.  P.O.  Box  lOSS,  N.  Y.  Crttenton,  Agent,  11& 
Fultou  Street,  N.Y.-(Ade.l 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

”"hi8  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
streiigtii,  anil  w’holesoinenese.  More  ecnnoiiiical  Ilian 
the  ordinary  kinils,  and  cannot  J>e  sold  in  corapetition 
with  tlie  multitude  of  low-test,  sliort-weiglit,  alum  or 
ptiospliate  powders.  Maid  on/y  »n  cone. 

Rovai-  Baking  Powi.kh  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  S’l'OCli  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  8AUCE.S. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  nnlatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  .ana  debility.  “ Is 
a success  aud  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.”— See  “Meillcal  Press, ’’“Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  Ac. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-siinile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Laiiel.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  clieap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  Tobchadofali  Storekia-pers.Grocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  tor  the  United  States 
(wliolesale  only),C.  DAVID  A CO.,»Fenchiircli 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD, 

SMITH  A VANDERBEEK.  ACKER,  MERltALL,  A 

coNDiT,  McKesson  a uobbins.  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

THURBER  a CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  a CO. 


/f>n«  lawadfrM.bymari.MeleKantillnji- 
..?^ASi|lrated  cataloijue  of  the  best  niiiko 
AM£Rl£AR|of  gnld  and  silver  Waltham  watch.1 
•““gjrrrtrl  anS  Ulest  .tylenofmamoBd  Jewtlry. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water, 

Dyspepsia  Ac.  /i-,e  gnrgeon-Geiieral  U.  8.  Army), 

n-  iiL^  B X -"  p-"ph‘«t  "ent wnlreBs. 

¥cI11EFFEUN  a CO.,)  Aoknts, 
XsWELll.  hazard,  a CO.,f  Nkw  City. 

ppros.  F.  aC)Ol>F,  F^rietor, 

^ hltuu  SprIiiK*,  VIrgiMt*. 

« L&dy  AOOntSnent  employment 

*A"d5ISnS3^ 

dmrC«»..CUiciniiattA> 

~TviMlinOKO*S  PEKFCMBSy 

ABfiCHAL  KIEL  ROSE. 


I'ESTED  AND  NOT  FOUND 
WANTING. 

Thirty  years  of  close  observation  ami  study 
have  convinced  us  that  the  science  of  metliciiie 
needs  some  great  vitalize)'  adapted  to  the  widest 
range  of  di.seases,  yet  thoroughly  practicable, 
For  a long  time  we  sought  it  in  electricity,  but 
for  the  ma.sse.s  tliat  is  an  untamed  colt — service- 
able if  it  can  be  properly  u.sed.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  no  drug  can  ever  meet  the  require- 
ments. Fmtr  )jearD  of  njm'imcnt  have  led  us  tn 
believe  that  it  is  found  in  the  (JompoH)td  Ojygm 
of  Drs.  Starkey  & Palen. 

As  we  have  been  so  severely  condemnctl  for 
advertising  this  article  so  largely,  we  submit  the 
following  facts  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers, 
and  alsii  to  answer  the  numerou.s  letters  of  in- 
quiry that  reach  us  concerning  it 

VV’e  have  permnalhi  te.stetl  Compound  Oxygen 
in  forty-one  ca.ses,  with  the  following  i-esults : 

Class  I,  CaM»  recognized  from  the  outxet  ax 
nimble:  One  uterine,  three  consumption,  one 
diabetes,  advanced  stage;  all  greatly  relieved. 

Class  II.  V'lxe*  demml  ax  possini.Y  nirable : 
1.  Deranged  several  years,  excessive  nervous- 
ness; iiiucli  improved. — ‘i  and  3.  Bronchial  con- 
sumption; one  nearly  eared,  tlie  other  greatly 
hcljied,  but  the  di.scase  rendered  fatal  by  an  ac  ’ 
dent. — i.  Biwicliiti.s,  one  lung  useless ; cured. — 
Constitutional  debility,  life-long;  improi’ed. — 
Consumption ; eured. — 7.  Confirmed  and  in- 
creasing hallucinations  ; curl'd. — 8.  .Veiiralgia  of 
optic  nerve,  gastric  irritation,  great  nervous  pros- 
tration ; abiimioncHl  for  want  of  proper  instruc- 
tion while  at  a distance. 

Class  HI.  faxes  deemed  pi'obablif  nimble:  1. 
Broncliitis  and  hay  fever;  bronchitis  ciii-cd. — 2. 
(Jastric  fever  and  prostnitioii,  inability  to  reeii- 
perate;  cured. — 3 and 4. — (leneral  debility;  gn’at- 
ly  benefiteil.  — rt.  Kidney  disease  and  nervous 
debility;  “life  saved.’’  — <>.  reisisteiit  and  har- 
assing cough;  cured.  — 7.  Cough  of  12  yours’ 
tanding;  cured. — 8.  Lung  and  heart  disea.sc; 
lungs  cured  and  heart  iinicli  improved. — R.  Ob- 
stinate cough  ; cureil. — ID.  Consumptive  temien- 
and  cough;  cured. — II.  Cough  and  sperma- 
torrhea; cough  cureti. — 12.  Nervous  debility; 
cured. — 13.  Sciatic  neuralgia,  nervous  pi-ost ra- 
tion (life  despaired  of);  ctireil. — 14.  Consumptive 
decline;  “saved.” — H).  Bronchial  ami  gastric 
irritation  and  extreme  nervous  prostration  (life 
despaired  of,  eould  only  take  oxygen  three  sec- 
onds); eured. — H>.  Nervous  debility  and  uterine 
troubles;  greatly  relieved. — 17-‘i<*.  Overwork;  all 
helped  immediately,  tliough  eoiitiniiing  the  work. 

•21.  Uterine  dilliculties,  extreme  nervoii.snes.s 
and  lialliicinatioiis ; appetite  improved  iramedi- 
atelv,  but  treatment  unwisely  abandoned  lest  it 
should  incre.a.se  .stoiitne.>=.s.  — 22-24.  Treatment 
not  properly  used. — 25.  Nervous  debility  from 
over-studv;  helped. — 2fi.  Debility,  difticiilty  of 
breathing,  strong  hereditary  consumptive  ten- 
dencies; debility  partly  overcome,  dilfieulty  of 
breathing  cured  (still  under  treatment). — 27. 
Liver  complaint  of  many  years,  and  nervous  de- 
mugcmeiit ; liver  decidedly  better.  — 28.  Lung 
disease  and  dyspepsia;  improved,  but  frequent 
absence  from  home  interferes  witli  the  treatment. 

It  should  be  observed — 

1st.  Moxt  of  these  were  cases  in  which  physi- 
cians and  other  remedies  had  failed. 

2d.  Many  of  them  were  ebronie. 

3d.  In  38  of  the  41  eases  only  one  treatment 
(2  months)  was  used,  and  in  no  ca.se  more  tlian 
two. 

4th.  Many  of  the  cases  reported  relieved  or 
helped  would  undoubtedly  have  been  nired  by 
further  treatment,  but  financial  reasons  prevent- 
ed. A number  are  still  under  ti-eatmeat. 

6th.  This  statement  of  results  is  accurate  to 
our  jiersonal  knowledge. 

tltli.  These  embrace  all  the  caxex  under  our 
own  direction,  instead  of  being  eiilleil,  as  ordi- 
nary testimonials  are,  from  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  experiments. 

Knowing  these  facts,  and  knowing  moreover 
that,  according  to  the  reports  of  a large  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  canxex  of  death  of  its 
members  during  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
every  fourth  person  died  of  lung  disease  (and 
kliese,  too,  all  xeleeted  iivex),  we  xhoitld  diem  our- 
xelrex  false  to  the  interest  of  our  readers,  aud 
traitors  to  humanity,  if  we  failed  to  umke  known 
■ch  a boon  for  the  xnjfeiing. 

Now,  if  the  Baltimore  Methodist,  or  The  Pio- 
neer, can  produce  from  the  records  of  any  pliysi- 
einn  of  any  school,  or  from  the  history  of  any 
proprietary  remedy,  achievements  equal  to  these, 
we  proffer  our  columns  for  a like  publieitv  ; still 
the  fact  will  remain,  that  they  luive  maligned  this 
uffency  of  cure  without  adequate  investigation  of 
its  nier'its.  Prejudice  and  pre-judgments  are  as 
poor  helps  to  editorial  consistency  as  elsewhere 
in  life.  

We  copy  the  above  from  The  Whispers  of 
Peace,  published  by  llev.  S.  II.  Platt,  A.  .M.,  at 
Southampton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Platt  has  been  using 
Compound  Oxygen  for  some  four  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  tested  it  in  forty-one  cases, 
the  results  of  which  he  has  voluntarily  given  to 
the  public  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Platt  is  well  known 
among  the  Methodists,  to  which  denomination  he 
belongs,  as  a trutli-Ioving  and  conscientious  man. 
No  question  can  therefore  lie  against  the  fair- 
ness of  his  report.  The  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  can  be  obtained  only  from  Drs.  Star- 
key  & Palen,  11<>9  Oirard  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Their  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  a 
history  of  the  discovery,  nature,  and  action  of 
this  remarkable  therapeutic  agent,  and  contain- 
ing a large  record  of  the  surprising  cures  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  thirteen  years, 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  who  will  write 
for  it. 


GOU>  MSDAX,  PARIS,  18T8. 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

Bater’x  Premiim  Chocolafe,  the  b«t 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  fbr  fam- 
ily vn.  — Baker’s  Break fiiH  Cbeoa, 
from  which  the  excru  ol  oil  bat  been 
removed,  easily  digested  and  edinirebly 
adopted  for  invalids.  — Baker's  Fanilla 
Choeolate,  ss  a drink  or  eaten  as  con- 
fectionery ie  a delictoat  article  i highly 
recommended  by  tourists.— Aster’s 
/hriiMo,  invalutble  as  a diet  for  ehU* 
dreu.  — f^nnoa  .Sweet  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  isinUiet. 

Bold  by  Grocera  everywhere. 
W.  OAKKR  & 

UoreheeUr,  -Uoaa,  

WAR  VOLUMES 

OF 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(.Vote  entirely  out  of  print  and  the  plates  destroyed.) 

Wo  wnnld  rail  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  flies  of  tjarjier's  Weekly  during  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  pagm  ns  the  Weekly,  rontalniiig  1000  of  the 
illliatralioiiH  flint  appoaritl  in  Harper's  Weekly  diirbig 
the  War. 

2 voIk.  rrlce,  elcllvcr»-U,  free  of  expreas 
rliHrKCNt  Cloth,  814  s Half  Turkey  Morocco, 
820. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

^IcDO.WKLIs  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  Sf.,  rhlcaso.  III. 

TIMKEN  SPRINa  VEHiCLESI 


li...  I 

w.n  nr  wiin  SprlnBij 

IfMiullic'n  aud  p'liortm  iirroruliiB  to  tin*  wt*u  ut 
f|ji*v  rnrrve  KfUiaJly  wdladupUMnonHiu-Ii  coiiutry 
riYadHand  fine  IrisfHof  Mauufaotiirud  tud 

Bold  by  isW  the  IwuliUK  CorriaiA)  Builders  aud  Ix-idore. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS, ’mO. 

buggy  go 

FOR  THE  MAJOR. 


A Novelette.  By  Constantk  Fkmmokk  Wooi.- 
soN,  Author  of  “Anne.”  Illu.>itnitod.  I6mo, 
Clotli,  81  00. 

A story  so  sweet  and  simple  that  it  suggests  an  old- 
fnshidneil  plninfive  halUd.  .Slie  h;i.>*  rhM>en  the  most 
licluretique  malei  ials  that  America  iilToi  ds.  * * * There 
re  no  iiiialylical,  weiiri«oiite  di-reetions  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  varioMs  ctmrnciers,  it  hel.Migs  lo  no  pnr- 
ticiihir  school,  nntl  t.i  the  ca-iial  reader  will  not  he  so 
full  of  inlerest  ns  Miss  Woolsnii'a  " .\nnc.''  But  from 
a lifernry  point  of  view  it  is  more  rtnished,  niid  to  a 
critic  interested  in  striking  peculiarities  of  clinrncler 
it  will  prove  a vultiahle  study. — .V.  1’.  World. 

PublUhed  by  HARPER  A BKOTilKK.S,  New  York. 

■ Sent  by  mail,  poxXfuiid,  on  receipt  of  the  jiriee. 


Universally  pre-scrihetl  hy  tlie  Faculty. 

~ A Inxntive  .and  refreshing 
Fruit  Lozenge 
for  Constipation, 
t)ile.  liendaclie.  Iieinorrhoids, 
cerel)ral  congestion,  Jtc. 
Preparcri  by  E.  GRILLON, 
Sole  I'roiirieior, 
Phamiacien  tie  1"  Clnsse 
de  la  Facnlte  de  Faria, 

2T,  rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 

Sold  l)y  ail  Drnggista. 
TAMAR,  nnllke  pills  and 
the  nsnnl  pnrgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


Fitted wnlh  Pallailiuni  Pen,  iridium-pointed,  $2.50.  | 
N il  - It  n B<>l>Siylorr,el<»Tsotiit-»mcr.  bulslni,  PK.N  «.tii  I 
.Uw,  to  »m4  t/mH  ttaiUmm  • ■ 


\ A New  (1888)  Chromo  Card^  no  ! alike  w 
4U  10c..  postpaid.  Qwx  L R«n  & Co.;  nJ 


■ Humors.  Unmlliailng  EmniloiMi 

I A Itching  Tortures,  Scrofula,  Sail  Rheum  «i.rt  in 
fnntile  Huniora  cured  by  the  Cbtiouk\  Rrmour*.  * 
CirTii;i>K^»  Rssoi.vknt,  tlie  new  blood  pBri«er 
cleans!*  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  imparities 
polsonoim  elements,  and  tlius  removes  the  eoMse 
CermoKA,  the  gret.t  .Skin  Cure,  iiisUmly  alUy, 
Itcliing  and  Inflammation,  cleura  the  Skin  and  Scaln 
heals  I lcoi-8  and  Sore-s,  and  restores  the  Hair  " 
C'liTiocKA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Beantifli-r  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepared  from  CrnoirgA,  Is  Indls. 
i>ensable  in  treating  Skin  Di8c•a8e^  Baby  Hamm* 
Skin  Blemislics,  Snnbuni,  and  Greasy  Skin.  ^ 
CiiTKii  KA  RmeniKa  arc  absolutely  pure,  and  tlis 
only  Infallible  Bloo<l  Pnriflers  and  Skin  Beantlflcw 
Sold  every wtiere.  Price,  Cnticura,  60  cents;  Soau 
85  cents;  Resolvent,  $1. 

PoTTKK  Dano  am>  Cukmicai,  Co.,  Bostos,  MASa. 

TuPERIOR  nSHING  TACKLeT 


We  offer  a fine  3-jnlnt  Fly  Rod,  l.t-yard  Brass  Rsel, 
lOO-ft.  Linen  Line.S  Flies,  S Hooks  to  gut, and  I>eadcr, 
complete,  by  expres!*,  for  iW  00 ; by  mail,  postpaid. 

:>0.  Sitinple  flit's  by  mail,  postpaid,  lOc.  each;  per 
dozen,  $1  00.  I thiw-piece  Trout  Rod,  1 Float,  1 Braw 
Reel,  mo  ft.  Linen  Line,  X dozen  Uwks,  ) Sinker, 
1 (Jut  l.eiider.  all  for  *2  7.5. 

Just  published,  tlie  largest  and  most  complete  Cata- 
logue !>f  all  sporling-goods  ever  issued— as  Lawn-Ten- 
nis, Base-Ball,  Archery,  Crickek  Foot-Ball.  Firhlng, 
Boating,  and  Gvmniisinin  and  Firemen's  Goode,  and 
all  Hie  Inti'Si  noveltu-s.  428  large  pages,  2000  II- 
Inslrations,  on  flue  tiiitetl  paper.  Price,  by  niail,S8cta 
PKCK  Ac  SNVDKK,  126  to  180  h’asMO  SL.  S.l. 

HEMOIRSOFeSieiLl. 

.Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix.  Compiled  by  bis 
Son,  Moroan  Dtx.  With  Five  Steel-plate  Por- 
traits. 2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  86  <10. 

“The  life  of  General  John  A.  Dix,  from  his  flfleentti 
year,  when,  flied  by  the  example  of  bis  father,  he  eii- 
tered  the  United  States  army  at  the  coiiiniencemeiit 
of  the  war  of  1S12,  to  the  close  of  his  ndmiiiiatratlnn 
ns  Ooveru.ir  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  iu  1874,  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  sliort  lllterval^  mie  of 
nninlernipted  activity  In  the  public  service.  During 
a largi-  ;wirtion  of  that  iieriod  the  country  waa  enn- 
froiiii'd  hy  some  of  the  gnive»t  problems  which  ac- 
tion could  be  called  upon  to  solve,  and  in  tliediacua- 
sion  of  iliese  questions,  ns  well  as  iu  the  momentoni 
events  into  wliich  tliey  developed  Ihemuelves,  the 
sniijecl  of  this  memoir  bore  a conspicnone  and  effec- 
tive part.  This  work,  accordingly,  has  a pnifonnd  in- 
terest, not  only  for  those  who  may  desire  to  learn  tte 
particulars  of  the  career  of  an  honored  and  oeefal  cit- 
izen. blit  also  for  tliose  who  are  earnest  stndento  of 
the  course  of  nffliirs  in  the  republic  during  the  most 
critical  years  of  its  existence.  It  is  at  once  a lilngrii- 
phy  of  General  Dix  and  au  epitome  of  the  history  oi 
his  times.  • • * The  story  of  this  extended  and  honor- 
able career  Dr.  Dix  tells  with  loving  elalwration  Md 
prond  appreciation  of  tlie  cp'c'd'd 
father’s  character.  * * * The  book  will  be  read  wi.h 
intense  enjoyment  and  lasting  profit  by  nllclaa^  M 
parties  of  American  citizens.  In  the  minds  of  ol^ 
readers  it  will  awaken  stirring  memories,  and  me 
young  will  find  in  it  a powerful  incentive  to  honor- 
able ambition.’’ 

Published  by  HARPER  * BROTHERS,  Jfew  Tort. 

nr-  HARpaa  A BaoTuaas  fctll  send  the 
hy  mail,  postaye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
States,  oil  receipt  of  the  price.  

^TISTIC  PATTEEITS, 

FOB 

smomTiKiiriiiiii! 

islBlcs-Xunlaln  A.h.  KukHU^F^ 
mu  ii.its.  Marigolds,  Butter  Cups,Um 
..f  the  Valle/,  roplea. 
coarsllpe,  dst  Tall., 
easily  traniferred  topln.h.  felt, 
canvi...  tile.,  placqiiw. 

Paistiwo  or  EaaaoiDxav.  Tea 
snmple  pattern.,  with  l>o*d*rJ‘»D'‘’JL 
loL'  pad  and  ln»tmctloB.Mn«P«J,P»'®"' 
lOrU..  15  pattern. for  MI.®®'  ^ 

A1.0  Book  sLwIngIn  »«« 

four  n6..-.i  Dasioas  25 
MANFALOF  NEBDI.BWORK.  •»>«’'< 
plain  and  IntelUgent  direction,  for  doing  ali  mna.  v 
ind  fanev  neeillowoik,  Inelqdlng  the  varlon.  Wndtofart^ 
Embroidery,  Knitting,  Melting,  Tsttln,  i HI- 

Making,  Darned  Net  Wort,  Kiyt  Mak  n^  *<•  • JTiiu. 
o.irau-.i.  Price  po.t  paid,  Btf  cents;  FowP^**'** 
rho  IH-I.  book,  and  set  of  ten  patterns  for  Jfl.OXS, 
AUdre.^ 


“ nOKER>S  BITTBBS.”  TM  OLD- 
A>  esi  and  Best  Stomach  Bittern  taiown-;| 
unequalled  for  their  medicinal  propeKl^ 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  be  bad  m 
Onarts  and  Pints.  L.  FCJNKB,  Jr.,  8^ 
Manufnciarer  and  Proprietor,  T8  JoBB  SI., 
N.Y.  P.O.  Box  1089. 


The  DEPARTURE 

Makes  Education  free  and  Self  - Instruction 
Learn  to  inite,  spell,  and  punctuate ; also,  Knglwn 
Onimmar  at  the  same  time  by  a new  and  nainrw 
system.  More  lear/it“l  in  a day  than  In  a monta  oy 
the  old  method.  Seat  to  mail  on  receipt  of  Bl* 
Agents  wanted.  Liberal  wniH.  »* 

K.  R.  FELTON  A CO.,  tJ  BOND  BT.,  NSW  TORK 


“OPERA  BOXES.'* 

Beautiful  set' of  Imp^ed  Owdai  to  mall,  * 
of  two  8c.  stamps.  WHIXINO,  « NaB«U  8L,  S. L 


J 
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NEW  STORE. 

Le  Boutillier  Bros,, 

Of  asd  street. 
BLACK  SILKS. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  in  the  market,  at  $1  00, 
$1  2S.  $1  SO.  and  $3  00. 

BLACK  »IATIN  RH ADA ITfES  — the  best 
value  ever  offered.  Present  prices,  8&c.  to  $l  00; 
former  prices,  tl  00  to  t2  .M). 

COLORED  SILK  AND  COLORED 
SATIN  RIIADAinEN  at  $1  (lO,  $1  20,  and  $1  00. 
Thi-se  are  26  t>er  cent,  under  regular  prices. 

SlJ.tliTlER  SILKS  In  lui-ge  variety  at  greatly 
reduced  flguitrs. 

FINE  .ALL-Al'OOL  donblo-width  Dress  Goods 
at  specially  low  prices. 

250  Pieces  SCOTCH  GINOHAm.S,  at  20c.  380 

Pieces,  32  inches  wide,  at  28c.  per  yard.  Tlie  low- 
eat  price*  thewe  good*  have  ever  beeu 
•old  lor  are  30c.  and  35c. 

Prompt  and  caremi  attention  to  all 
Hall  Ordem.  SAHPLES  SENT. 

IT  WILL  PAV  VOL  TO  SHOP  BY 
HAIL. 

Please  note  the  addres-s: 

L.E  BOOTIEEIER  BR08., 

Of  S3d  Street. 

31  & 33  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 

CHOICE  NOVELTIES. 

Handsomely  mounted  Lace,  Brocade  Silk, 
and  Satin  Parasols,  for  Promenade,  Coach- 
ing, and  Carriage.  Also,  a fine  assortment 
of  Sun  and  Rain  Umbrellas. 

Broadway  and  1 9th  St. 

L'PyiD  PAINTS,  ROOFING. 

Mm  Rn.lrt*  Covering*.  Steam  Packing, 

Mill  Fireproof  Coatings,  Ac. 

_H.  W.  JOHNS  MF^CO.^gfllAlnEN  LANE.  N.Y 

NOTICE  TO  CLERGYMEF 

“M'CLLYTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOP.KDIA 
OF  BIBLICAI.,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND  ECCLE- 
SfASTK'AL  LITERATURE”  (now  complete  in 
ten  volumes),  is  meeting  with  the  heartiest  popii- 
tar  endorsement.  The  N.  F.  Trihunf  .says,  “ It 
r*  V /"f  f/tr  bext  tcork  of  ilt  kind  existing  in 
anit  language." 

This  work  is  sold  bv  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY, 
and  not  to  the  BOOK  TRADE. 

Address  Harper  & Brothers,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  xV.  Y. 


DAKOTA. 

Onick,  safe,  and  sure  investments  for  capitalists  or 
residents  in  Oiisks,  Barnes  County,  Dakota.  A new 
town  on  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  crossing  of 
N.  W’.,  twenty  miles  west  of  Dalrymple  Farm.  Splendid 
opening  for  Merchants  in  every  line.  Mechanics  in  de- 
mand ; wages  good.  Well-settled  country,  in  the  tlic  fa- 
mous wheat  belt.  Correspondence  solicited.  Refer- 
ences: Bates,  Rkrh,  & Cooi.ry,  New  York  : Riok  & 
Leatiirb  Nat.  Bakk,  Chicago.  Adilress  PERKINS, 
ROBBINS,  «i  CO.,  Bankers,  Orlska,  Dakota. 

TAKE  THE  VERY  BEST 

CIIDflDC  EDUCATIONAL 

CUKUrt  EXCURSIONS 

1888,  Combining  Cneqnalled  Advantage* 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Free. 

B.  TOCBJKE,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


WANTBD. 

went  of  the  subscription  department  in  a publtsliing 


lia°!Jg.BDOKHGEHTS 


'C  a week  in  your  own  town,  Terma 

10 free.  Addr^H. HAtLrrT&Co., Portland, Maine. 


The  Great  Soap  Wonder, 

NO  BOILING! 


Death  on  Dirt’ 


has  been  tested  by  thou.snnds  upon  thousands  of  housekeeper.^  and  laiiiidrcsse.s  fi-oin  Maine  to 
T>TTT->r>TXT/^  California,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  atul  in  not  a sinrfle  inslanee,  wlierc  directions  have  been  followed, 
NO  Iv  U CKlNGr  ! has  it  failed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  The  Manufacturers, 


NO  STEAM ! 

NO  ODORS! 

BENEFICIAL  TO  CLOTHES! 
BENEFICIAL  TO  SKIN! 

MAKES  CLOTHES  WHITER! 

MAKES  THEM  IRON  EASTER! 

LESS  LABOR! 

LESS  FUEL! 

LESS  TIME ! 

LESS  TROUBLE ! 


ALIilii^OX  BR08.,  or  xBiddIctoiv  n,  Conn., 

have  several  cart-loads  of  letters  and  postal  cards  from  those  who  have  used  it,  thanking 
and  bleM.siug  them  for  the 

WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 

Of  TOurse,  “Death  on  Dirt”  is  imitated;  imitated  by  those  who  never  knew  anything  about 
soap  until  they  saw  this  great  housekeeper’s  magieian  and  realized  what  a blessing  it  is  and  what 
a demand  there  would  be  for  it.  Allison  Bros,  have  long  been  known  as  making  nothing  but  soap 
of  the  finest  quality,  greatest  durability,  and  general  excellence  of  its  wasliing  qualities. 

They  lui\e  often  talked  about  the  old  sloppy  way  of  wasliiiig,  and  wondered  wlmt  could  be 
used  III  the  inaiiiifactiirc  of  soap  that  would  banish  from  the  house  the  steam,  suds,  and  slops 
always  present  on  washing  days.  After  long  and  expensive  cxperiiiienls  tliev  discovered  “Death 
on  Dirt,  and  all  they  ask  Ls  a trial  aiifl  comparison  of  it  with  any  otlier  soap  or  compound 
making  similar  claims;  wherever  it  has  once  been  ti.swl  there  is  rutthing  that  will  take  its  place,  and 

THE  WA^SH-BOlii^lR  NOT  “"f  ‘ ^ 

A TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE.  GET  IT  OF  YOLJB  OR 


nothing  of  the  neat  box  to  pack  it  inf**!*/ it^vere  not'^iUllly  a SO a"p*\V^DE^  '^1  ’*  *“  Postage  — saying 

it  Is  hailed  as  an  emancipator  from  all  the  ills  of  wash-day;  a^thatlf  wu  once  KNOW  th.-it,  wherever  tried! 

jaer  use  any  other  Soap. K"’®  “ a fair  teat  — ttaxnfli  it  stnctly  according  to  direetioiu  — yoa  will  never 


j^JJSOW  BROS.,  Sole  Manufacturers.  Middletomn 


CASTORIA 


for  Infanta  and  Children, 


Ca8toriai.rpmnr>.  r>i— 

Md  omcomes  I'latuleucy,  Coustipa- 
Diarrhoea, 

nwSlXp.^te.X'iire'I 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^at  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheek* 

MTmt  cures  their  fevera,  Seftbem’sleep  • 
'TIs  Cast«.r1a’. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  tmns 
'\hat  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

Bnt  Castorla. 

But  Csstorla. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Svru^ 

Castor  Oil  and  Pare^ric,  and™**' 

Hall  Castorlal 


l»»WIMENT-an  absolute  cure  for  Rbeiima- 


ESTABLISHED  1844. 


^ J.  C.  TODD, 

ENGINEER  AND  3IACIIINIST. 

The  New  Baxler  Patent  Portable  Steani  En»iiie. 

pflnrg.?„?s  ""r 


following  low  prices: 

1 Horse  Poivei*.  ^1.50. 

IJtf  HorMe  Dower,  190. 

;■  » Horse  Power,  2J5. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 

ffb  KT  n J.  C\  TODD,  PaterMon,  N.  J., 
Or  No.  ir  Barclay  St.,  New  f ork. 


3 Horae  Power,  8290. 

4 llorwe  Power,  350. 
6 Horse  Power,  420. 


PAVARA  PILLS. 


These  pills  do  not  purge,  but  they 
natural  manner,  without  pain,  nausea. 


nature  to  p<>rform  her  functioiw  in  a perfectly 
- . . . any  inconvenience  whatever.  Piin-lv  vogeUible 

perfectly  hannlc«s,  gelatine  coated  (tasteless),  and  the  only  SPECIFIC  FOR  CONSTIPATION  ’ 
Recommended  by  Pliyslciiuis.  Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  for  60  Cents.  * 

Wholesale  Agent,  ! Address  all  communications  to  tho  T.  B.'  Laboratory 
C.N.  Crpttbkton,  ll.5P’ultonSt..  N.  Y'.  I Send  for  circular.  P.O.Box  991,  New  York  City 


WONDERS  WILL  NEVER  CEASE! 

THE  HARP-ETTE. 

lu&Q  m be  Played  oa  this  Ele^i  Nev  Unsieal  l&stnne&t 


person  entirely  Ignorant  nf  .m 


iu<l.  sonorous  tone*  of  the  Harp,  with  niHuy  of  iho  peculiar  t^kilne,  vibratory 

iinds  BO  peeallar  to  the  Ooitar. Wiiiio  Btted  for  nerompnnying  the  voire. 

It  lafnlly  sdapteU  to  playing  Morrhea,  Wnltara,  aiiiT  every  uthorklnd  ofln- 
-tniniental  music.  It  snswers  the  purposes  of  u Piano,  and  a blind  musician  hear- 
it  could  not  tell  that  he  wuB  iKitllatenInR  to  an  fc'rard  Harp.  Its  strliii^  are  full 
melodlonjand  liarinonlons  sounds.  So  Initenlniis,  yet  so  simple.  Is  the  method  of 
otatlon.  that  any  child  that  knows  figures  by  siaht,  esn  play  tunes  rlitht  ofT.  This 
the  way  It  Is  done;— The  Rtrings  and  the  Muale  have  Hinillnr  nuiii. 
hers,  so  that  you  have  only  to  pick  Htrlna  marked  i to  produce  Noto  markr' 


With  the  Harp-Ette  you  c 


n piny  n tiinensi  well  n*  1 


d lisr  ’ "lo*^  *1 
lotes  wild."  The  Harp-Ette 
lasts  years  tn  perfect  order.  It 
■e.  •!. SO.  Elahteen  pieces  of 
teachers,  huts  bletsina  for  the  mll- 
erfc  crotchets  sod  semi-breves.  A 
“ Gel  s Hnep-Ette  st 
■.  48  Psye  Csl  slesne  free, 
in  Street.  Wow  Yarfc 


tofprlt 


BChromo  VlaltlD"  Car(i8,no  2 alik^for  lS.S3,nan>e^, 

and  Illnatratad  1»reroliim  Lust,  ^«y‘ 

eold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Nassiin,  N.Y. 


a GENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  COUNTRY.  WHO 


Teachers  supplied  with  positions  in  all  grades 
of  EdDcational  work.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
BaooawAV  Tsaohub*’  Aoskov,  Times  Bldg,  Chicago. 


$5  to  $20 


^rJntVovrOm^l, 

^rge  sizes  for  cirenbirs,  Ac.,  IS  to  $90. 
For  pleasure  money-making,  young  or 
"Id.  Kvcrylhiiig  easy,  printed  iiistrnc- 
1 ions.  l«;nd  2 stamps  for  Cauilogtie  of 
•es,  Tyj)e,  Cards,  Ac. . to  tlie  fiictory. 
KEI.SKV  4 to..  Werlilen.  Conn. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS 

Nos  1^  to  Ihfi  L’herry  Street,  New  York,  whii*  wil 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  accuuiii  nud  responslhillty. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION. 

We  are  not  interested  In  nor  responsible  for  snr 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROITY  A CO.,  whether  fm 
Hxapaa  a Bazae  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

harper  a BROa'flKRS, 

Wo  will  send  free  5 complete 
“11.“ 

mid  82 

“u;  catalogue  for'll^ 

819  Uroadway,  N.  Y. 
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Blograithy,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
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ifUr 

of  Jobs  ' 

npi'PE  Lay  IN  CL 


^ From  me  great  Lotkim 

0 Amon"  the  nianT^^^a^  , 

for  the  cure  ol  d 
Various  kinds,  and'tt  s 

have  met  with  »iich  gehtitbs  apptsdtttdSflES* 
“ttrs.  Introduced  to  this  tMntry  botjiMHS^ 
sliort  time  since,  to  meet 
safe,  and  perfect  family  mcSiyiie,  ti^ hare riikll^ 
creased  in  favor,  until  they  are, 
most  i)opular  and  valuable  mwliclne  kumn,  teST 
vride  renown  is  not  due  to  the  j,  ^ 

celved ; It  Is  famous  by  reason  of  its  Iftestih^ 
It  does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 
curative  powers  without  any  of  the  evil 
bitters  or  medicine,  being  perfectly  safe  l^tet^ 
for  the  most  frail  woman,  smallest  child,  iAm 
Invalid  to  use.  Few  are  the  homes  indeed 
great  discovery  has  not  already  been  halUd  aradriiT 
crer  and  welcomed  as  a friend.  It  does  ria^  ' 
affect  to  do.  Composed  of  simple  matcHsIf^t  U i 
marvel  of  delicate  aud  snccessfol  comliinution.'  Sott 
Ing  Is  wanting.  Every  ingredient  goes  straight  to  tin 
mark  at  which  it  is  aimed,  and  never  fails.  Pleam, 
to  the  palate,  agreeable  to  the  stomflcb,  and  thoroaghlr 
effective  as  a cure,  it  has  won  for  Itself  the  conJdma 
of  all.— rimes,  London,  Eng. 


A9IERICA1V  INDUSTRIAL 
ART  HONORED. 

[By  Telegraph  to  the  TrIbane.] 

Bo$*ton,  JHay  10.— Edward 
King:  teJegraiphs  as  follows 
to  'Fite  Journal  under  date  of 
liOndon,  ^Ray  10;  ‘‘Ameri- 
ean  industrial  art  lias  se- 
cured a great  triiiiiipli  in 
the  appointment  just  made 
of  Hessrs.  Tiflhny  & €o.,  of 
New  York,  as  special  jew- 
ellers and  gold  and  silver 
smiths  to  the  tliieen  of  Eng- 
land, the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
Oraiid  Duke  Vladimir  of 
Russia,  and  the  Kings  of 
Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  Oreeee.”  — iV.  Y.  Tribune, 
May  11,  1883.  •• 


A Few  Unsolicited  Letters  from  Tliotuaii6 
Kecelved. 

, . J Fa*.  9,  ls8t 

I have  tried  experiments  on  myself  and  otbert  wUh 
Hop  Hitlers,  and  cau  easily  recommend  them  ui 
pleasant  Hiid  efflcacluuB  medicine.  I have  foiuid  ihea 
specially  Uselul  in  cases  of  cuiigtttion  of  thetumyi, 
as  'well  as  lu  biliotu  derangemetxU, 

Kev.  J.  Milnex,  SLA, 
Rector  to  the  Duke  of  Ediubuijli. 

LL  6.  Consulate,  M a sou  rsTFX,  Eso. , Nov.  8, 18S. 

Gentlemen,— Since  writing  you  of  the  great  heiidt 
I bad  derived  from  taking  “ Hup  Blttens"  1 gm  i 
friend  a bottle,  who  had  been  suffering  mneh  iroo 
dyspepsia  and  sluggisli  liver,  and  the  change  wo  mu- 
vellous;  he  appeared  aiiotlier  being  altogulher.  He 
had  tried  several  other  lemetiies  without  any  benell 
I could  name  over  a dozen  other  miraculous  nma 
AsTUOK  C.  if  ALL,  Consular  Ckrk, 

Lo.ndo.v,  Eku.,  SopL  1, 1581 

I am  pleased  to  testify  to  the  gtsxl  etlvcts  ol  your 
“ Hop  Bitters.''  Have  been  suffering  a long  timetill 
severe  pain  In  the  left  side  and  acrors  the  luiua  lui, 
having  tried  a number  of  so-called  remedies  wiibuol 
any  lienefli,  I am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  great  tihel 
1 have  obtained  trum  your  mediciue. 


JOHN  KELLY.  M.D.,  HAS  HIS  IDEAS  OF  HOW  THE  N.  Y.  BOARD  OF 
HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  MANAGED. 


REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


DR.  TOWXSE.KD’S  REMEDY  FOR 

Hay-Fever,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh 

Ruooki.yn.  N.  Y.,  Sopl.  IM,  1'^'?!. 
“I  bolicTP  it  will  be  sure  in  nlnefynlne  cases  iu 
hundretl." 

Riiooki.vs.  N.  Y.,  Ort.  17,  N32. 
“I  am  happy  to  aav  that  your  remedy  has  serve 


Conghs  and  Colds,  Influenza  and  Bronchial 
' * complaints,  are  effected  liv  using  Hale’it 
Honey  of  Horchoiiiid'  and  Tar,  a 
pleasant  and  cflicaeious  remedy,  wliich  does  not 
contain  opium  or  anything  whatever  injitriotis  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution, yet  e.vcrts  almost 
magical  power  in  nil  affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Lniigs,  sooiliing  and  allaying  irritation  and  in- 
flammation, and  strengthening  the  tissues,  thus 
enabling  them  to  endure  the  changes  of  the  s<;ii- 
sons,  wliicli  are  so  severely  felt  at  tliis  time  of  the 
year.  Ask  vonr  druggist  for  Hale's  Money  of  llore- 
hound  and  Tar  (full  name),  anti  fate  no  aubatittite. 


Coi.oiii  STKB,  E.vo.,  Aug.  18, 1881 
Gentlemen,—!  was  troubled  with  a very  bad  fom  of 
indigestion  tor  a long  time,  and  tried  niiiuy  Uiingrii 
vain  until  I got  some  " Hop  Bitters,”  and  on 
was  quite  cured,  and  remain  so  till  this  time.  Itbuoa 
three  inontlis  ago  since  1 was  had,  F.  Biu. 


From  Ould  Ireland, 

Hop  putere  Co. : Diblis,  Not.  11, 1381 

Gentlemen,— Yon  may  be  Interested  to  leim  lial 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Judges  on  the  Irish  beuebtf 
customer  of  mine)  liighly  aitprovee  of  your  Hop  Bit- 
ters, ha^ii^feceived  great  beuefft  from  their  aw. 

T.  T. 

Alexanusa  Palaos,  1 

Lonwln,  E.so.,  April  18,  mi 
I find  Hop  Bitters  a most  wouderlul  inedicsl  ojo- 
binatJon— healthful,  blood-purifying,  and 
ing.  I can,  from  analysis  as  well  as  from  ni^i^ 
knowledge,  highly  recommeud  them  ss  a vaiiub* 
family  medicine.  . 

BsanABA  Wallao*  Gotuaed,  Sopt 

SnK.rrizLn,  Kso., 

Sir,— Having  suffered  from  extreme  fintone  nm 
for  /our  yeart,  and  having  tried  all  kinds  of  laedH^ 
and  change  of  scene  and  air  wiiiiout  ^riv'ing  suy 
eflt  whatever,  I was  persuaded  by  a friend  to  try^ 
Bitters,  and  tlie  effect,  I am  happy  to  ^ ' 
matw’fllous.  Under  these  clrcnmflawe^  t f^  ^ of 
duty  to  give  this  testimonial  for  ‘he  beiivlli 
as  / may  say  I am  now  entirely  well; 
justl/and  with  confidence  give  pereonul  leslimo  j 
any  aae  wiBhlng  to  tail  upon  me, 

Y«un*  truly,  Hiwxi  Hiu. 

Norwich,  Eno.,  June  Wi 
To  the  Hop  DiUrre  Co.; 

Gentlemen,- Having  suffered  for  rosny 
biliousness,  accompanied  with  sickness  and  to 
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Hill’s  Hair  and  W hisker  Dye,  oOc. 


A durable  and  easy  running  road- 
ster for  men  and  iKiys. 
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“Dr.  Benson's  Celery  and  Chamomile  Pills  cured  my 
sick  headache.  W.  W.  Hubbard,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


From 
Gentlemen,— 'i'll 


patent  medicines. 


MERKAN  STAR  SOFT  CAPSULES  THE  BEST. 
Also,  Star  Empty  Capsules.  All  Druggists. 


.“Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cnre  cured  my  Eczema  of  the 
ecalp.”  Jno.  A.  Andrews,  Att’y  at  Law,  Ashton,  III. 
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HARPER’S  WEEK LY . 

New  Y^ork.  Satcuday,  June  9.  18S3. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  TOU:^  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  betU  oriffinal  draioiuff  to  ilhi-xtrate  Alkiikd  DtiMKri’s 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  ih-ainufi  to  be  snitohU-  for  publicatiou  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  be  the  exchmire  v-oel:  of  au  Ameriron 
artist  not  orer  t went  it- (ire  years  of  aye — Mkssiis.  Harper  & Hkh- 
THEBS  ojfer  an  THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  npoi 

the  honorable  understanding  that  the  xneeeiui  fn/  eoinjntitor  shall  use 
the  same  for  the  proseention  of  art  stn-dg  in  one  or  more  of  the  best 
American  sehiHi/s^  ineluding  also  a sojourn  abroad  of  at  least  six 
months  for  the  stndg  of  the  old  masters.  The  award  trill  he  jstid. 
in  such  imtulhnents  and  at  such  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  coneen- 
ience  o f the  reeijnent  for  the  purjsms  sjiecified. 

The  drawings  must  be  received  bg  Messrs.  Harper  & Hrotiiers 
not  later  than  August  1,  1883,  addressed  “ Art  Competition,  Har- 
per’s Mafrazine,  Franklin  Kijuare,  New  York’’;  and  ea<h  must  be 
de.*ignalcd  bg  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  vdeieh  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  acnd  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  enrtlo/te  aeeomjmnging  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  ojs  ncd 
until  the  residt  of  the  comjietition  ,shall  have  bien  dc/ermint'd.  Tin 
name  of  the  snecessful  eomjH’titor  will  not  be  pnbliclg  announced 
until  the  publication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  (iiEPonn,  X.A. ; Mr.  F.  D.  Mu-I-kt,  A.N..\.;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Sniu-rintendcnt  of  the  Defuirt- 
merit.  Harper  & Brothers,  wilt  act  as  judges  of  the  eornjwtilion. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  sneeessfnl  drawing  a.r  one  }>nge  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  of  December,  1883;  and  should  other  drawings 
submitted  be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  wilt  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  jfuge  Harper’s  Weekly,  ^3i)0;  one  jwtge 
Harper’s  Bazar,  |:2u0;  one  page  Harper’s  Yoi  ng  People,  |:10o. 

If  the  judges  should  decide  that  no  one  of  the.  drawings  is  suitable, 
Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  reserve  the  right  to  extend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re-ofwn  the  comjietition. 

Two  Christmas  Humus  bg  Alvbe:i)  Domett  have  been  published. 
TImI  published  in  1837  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  whieh  artists 
are  invited  to  compete,  and  a printed  copg  of  it  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Svilark,  New  York. 


A Supplement,  with  portraits  of  some  distinguished  Ameri- 
can scholars,  is  issued  gratuilouslg  with  this  number  of  Harper’s 
Weekly. 


CANDIDATES  AND  CHARACTER. 

IN  an  era  of  mere  personal  politics  like  that  in  wliich 
the  country  now  finds  itself,  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing good  candidates  for  office  is  naturally  greater 
than  ever.  When  there  is  some  great  and  ab-sorbing 
issue  such  as  this  generation  has  seen,  the  extension 
of  slavery,  the  prosecution  of  a war,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  chief  popular  qualification  of 
candidates  is  that  they  shall  be  sound  upon  the  great 
question.  But  when  there  is  no  great  question,  the 
character  of  the  candidate  becomes  of  vital  importance, 
because  at  such  times,  when  the  main  consideration  is 
that  of  comparative  confidence  in  parties,  the  parties 
will  be  judged  largely  by  those  whom  they  select  to  re- 
present them.  This  is  not  unfair,  because,  freedom  of 
choice  being  assumed,  the  selection  of  inferior  repre- 
sentatives certifies  inability  in  the  party.  This  show's 
how  extremely  important,  in  a mere  party  view,  is 
both  the  selection  and  the  method  of  selection  of  can- 
didates. Nobody  doubts  that  the  nomination  of  a man 
so  reputable  as  Mr.  Cleveland  was  of  the  utmost 
service  to  the  Democratic  party  last  autumn.  Consid- 
ering the  Republican  apatliy,  indeed,  even  if  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  had  selected  one  of  its  ordinary  poli- 
ticians he  might  have  been  elected,  but  the  astounding 
majority  at  the  election  w;ould  have  been  wanting. 

It  is  wise  to  bear  this  situation  in  mind  when  mak- 
ing or  considering  selections  for  every  position.  The 
party  which  can  point  to  honest  and  capable  and  fit- 
ting men  in  office  may  well  point  with  pride,  because 
they  are  the  evidence  of  party  sagacity.  They  are  the 
earnest  that,  if  the  party  be  trusted  with  power,  it  will 
choose  agents  who  will  command  confidence.  In  no 
other  way  can  a party  commend  itself  so  closely  to 
public  respect,  or  so  firmly  intrench  itself  in  adminis- 
tration. It  was  not  desire  of  change,  nor  mistrust  of 
Republican  principles,  nor  hostility  to  Republican 
policy,  but  suspicion  of  Republican  agents  and  meth- 
ods, which  brought  the  party  into  extreme  peril  in 
1876,  just  as  it  was  demonstration  of  the  party  ability 
to  disembarrass  itself  of  such  agents  and  methods 
which  restored  public  confidence  in  1880.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  the  result  in  1884  will  depend  largely 
\ipon  the  chai-acter  of  the  men  who  are  nominated  for 
the  Presidency.  It  is  safe  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
should  the  Democrats  select  General  Butler  for  their 
candidate  against  a Republican  of  unassailable  ability 
and  character,  General  Butler  would  be  defeated  be- 
cause of  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  his  char- 
acter. His  cleverness  is  conceded.  Puck's  picture  of 
him  as  Topsy  exactly  represents  the  general  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  him,  and  in  an  era  of  personal 
politics  that  feeling  would  defeat  him. 

Naturally  men  who  have  been  long  conspicuous  in 
public  life  have  made  both  friends  and  enemies.  But 
that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  objection  that  a proposed 
candidate  has  made  a certain  impression  upon  the 
country,  or  that  he  is  not  a man  of  such  acknow- 
ledged qualities  as  in  the  public  estimation  to  fit  him 
for  a designated  position.  The  univewal  satisfaction 
witli  which  an 


that  of  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  for  instance,  is  received, 
and  tile  favor  which  it  instantly  wins  for  the  appoint- 
ing power,  show'  the  immense  advantage  to  a party 
of  good  judgment  in  selecting  candidates.  Next  year 
both  parties  will  be  put  to  the  sevei’est  test  of  this  kind 
in  nominating  a President,  and  tliei-e  was  never  a 
lime  when  it  was  moi*e  necessary  to  put  the  best  men 
forward,  for  it  w'ill  be  the  year  in  which  the  ablest, 
the  best-known,  and  the  most  unsullied  candidate 
will  be  the  most  available. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  CZAR. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  placed  the  imperial  crown 
upon  lus  own  head  amid  an  unequalled  splendor  of 
pageantry,  and  doubtless  amid  general  disappoint- 
ment that  in  his  manifesto  there  is  no  intimation  of 
any  kind  of  concession  to  the  discontent  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  extent  of  revolutionary  plots  and  con- 
spiracies is  undoubtedly  magnified,  as  they  always  are, 
but  a discontent  which  embraces  all  classes  of  society, 
and  which  pei'sistently  seeks  assassination  by  mys- 
terious means,  can  not  be  disregarded  as  w'himsical, 
nor  will  it  be  suppressed  by  severity.  The  Czar  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  contemi>orary  figures, 
but  it  is  chietly  because  he  is  believed  to  be  threatened 
every  moment  with  a ghastly  death.  He  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  solitary  and  most  unhappy  of  men, 
for  his  temperament  is  said  to  be  of  a kind  which 
deepens  the  gloom  of  his  iX)sitiou.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  greater  the  splendor  of  the  scene  of  the 
coronation,  the  more  pitiable  seems  the  man  who  was 
crowned. 

The  silence  which  characterizes  absolute  despotism 
prevents  accurate  know'ledge  of  the  Russian  situation, 
and  forbids  implicit  confidence  in  the  most  positive 
assertions.  It  is  iniiwssihle  to  measure  motives  and 
events  in  a des{)otic  country  by  the  experience  of  free 
lands.  Extreme  tyranny  and  oppres.siou  at  last  ruin 
a people,  and  to  requii'e  of  an  ignorant,  dcgi-aded,  and 
semi-barharic  population  the  prudence,  sagacity,  and 
intelligent  devotion  and  fidelity  which  mai'k  a free 
people  is  idle.  This  is  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
treatment  both  of  Ireland  and  of  Russia.  To  present 
each  of  those  countries  w'ith  the  constitution  of  the 
United  SUites  would  not  solve  the  problem.  The  late 
Czar  emancipated  the  serfs,  and  w'as  hailed  as  a gi'cat 
human  benefactor,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from 
assassination  as  if  he  had  been  a monster  of  oppres- 
sion. He  may  hav'e  trembled  at  his  own  boldne.ss, 
and  may  have  recoiled  from  his  own  act.  But  to  mur- 
der him  as  if  he  had  been  a N ERO  or  a Caugula  w'as  to 
confound  all  standards  of  conduct. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Czar's  position  is  that  he  stands 
really  alone.  To  yield  to  the  jwpular  demand  is  to 
alienate  the  nobility,  and  to  do  nothing  is  to  feed  tlie 
popular  discontent.  To  grant  a constitution,  or  to 
summon  a free  constituent  assembly,  and  to  make  the 
press  free,  is  to  change  the  very  nature  of  the  empire, 
and  to  seem  to  himself  to  betray  his  highest  honor — 
fidelity  to  his  blood  and  his  sovereign  responsibility. 
Yet  to  do  less  than  this  would  be  not  to  satisfy  the 
demand  to  which  he  would  yield.  Nihilism  is  a chal- 
lenge to  the  empire.  But  that  the  concessions  re- 
quired by  the  Nihilist  party  could  be  made,  even  with 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  Czar,  without  a tremen- 
dous convulsion,  is  very  doubtful.  Certainly  none 
but  a very  great  man,  acting  not  in  compliance  with 
an  external  demand,  but  upon  his  own  strong  convic- 
tions, could  popularize  the  Russian  government.  And 
no  truly  great  statesman  would  ever  believe  that  the 
government  of  a vast  ignorant,  degraded,  and  barba- 
rous multitude  could  be  suddenly  popularized  by  an 
imperial  rescript,  or  by  the  belief  of  an  emperor  that 
a self-governing  republic  is  better  than  an  absolute 
empire.  Nevertheless,  a beginning  in  Russia  must  be 
made,  and  it  is  the  want  of  au  announcement  that  a 
beginning  would  be  made  which  has  cast  a certain 
gloom  over  the  late  magnificent  ceremonial  at  Mos- 
cow. 


A LESSON  FOR  THE  DAY. 

A FEW  days  ago  a woman  of  thirty,  carrying  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  leading  a young  child  of  two 
or  three  years  by  the  hand,  walked  to  the  end  of  a 
pier  on  the  East  River,  and  after  a few  moments 
threw  the  infant  into  the  water,  flung  the  other  child 
after  him,  and  then  instantly  plunged  into  the  water 
herself.  It  w'as  in  the  day,  and  all  three  w'ere  rescued 
half  drowned.  As  soon  as  possible  the  woman  was 
questioned,  and  answered  that  she  had  no  home,  no 
food,  no  work,  no  hope,  and  tliat  death  seemed  to  be 
tlie  only  relief  possible.  Such  a tragedy  in  the  great, 
busy,  prosperous  city  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  an 
exclamation  either  of  pity  or  of  horror.  It  is  not  an 
unprecedented  event.  It  is  only  necessary  to  tura  a 
few  rods  aside  from  the  most  glittering  streets  and 
the  finest  houses  to  come  upon  another  world  of  want 
and  suffering  and  struggle;  and  the  incident  of  the 
mother  trying  to  drown  herself  and  her  children  in- 
stinctively recalls  to  every  generous  mind  the  oldest 
of  questions,  “ Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?” 

The  progress  of  civilization  merely  emphasizes  more 
strongly  the  fact  that  we  can  not  satisfy  ourselves  by 
returning  Cain’s  answer  to  the  question.  No  rea- 


sonable and  conscientious  New-Yorker,  for  bistnnoo. 
could  read  in  his  morning  paper  the  story 
have  rejjeated  without  an  uncomfcnt^le  feeling  of 
responsibility,  and  a cei*tain  unwilling^a^f  ^ 
comfort  and  luxury  while  othei-s  starve,  'Wt&butev^^ 
a word  or  an  effort  to  do  something,  '^e  doetone^i^ 
everyb(xiy  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hiyli 
most,  and  tlie  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  the  sense 
sympatliy  and  assistance  are  superfluous  and  vain  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  devil.  The  theory  that  he  who 
■will  not  work  must  starve  is  sound  enough,  perhaps 
But  the  corollary  that  his  wife  and  children  must  be 
permitted  to  starve  also  is  again  merely  a doctrine  of 
the  devil.  There  is  undoubtedly,  as  -we  have  often 
stated,  immense  fraud  in  beggary.  Alms  given  in  the 
street  are  in  almost  every  instance  a premium  offered 
to  poverty  and  drunkenness.  An  enormous  propo^ 
tion  of  the  stories  told  at  the  door  are  lies,  and  nothing 
is  more  imfieratively  necessary  than  careful  inquiry 
before  giving.  But  the  duty  of  that  inquiry  is  no  less 
inijierative.  It  is  the  way  in  which  we  discharge  the 
unavoidable  obligation  of  keeping  our  brother.  It  is 
the  most  familiar  and  oldest  of  convictions  that  one 
man  is  not  to  suffer  because  ninety -nine  men  are  ras- 
cals. A hundred  women  may  hold  their  ragged  and 
pallid  infants  in  tlie  street  in  order  to  soften  your 
heart  to  give  tliem  money,  which  they  will  turn  into 
a dram.  But  the  woman  in  question,  even  if  insane, 
wiis  at  least  an  honest  sufferer. 

Mr.  Henry  George  improves  such  incidents  to 
urge  a radical  and  permanent  remedy  by  recasting 
certain  theories  of  proiierty,  and  he  does  it  with  a 
strength  of  conviction  but  with  a moderation  and  elo- 
quence of  tone  which  have  given  him  just  eminence 
as  contrasted  with  the  unintelligent  and  passionate 
ai*dor  of  many  social  and  industrial  reformers.  But 
]>ending  the  settlement  of  such  fundamental  prob- 
lems, which  demand  time  and  long  deliberation,  the 
care  of  the  mother  and  her  children  challenge  immedi- 
ate action.  What  are  we  to  do  with  them  ? The  first 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  neglect  a single  personal  appeal, 
and  to  answer  it  in  the  only  possible  and  practical 
manner  by  referring  the  applicant  to  a responsible 
inquirer.  This  can  be  done  by  obtaining  tickets  from 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  at  79  Fourth  Av- 
enue, or  by  applying  to  the  Charity  Oi^anization  So- 
ciety, at  the  same  place.  If  you  make  personal  in- 
quiry, even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  deceiv’ed.  The  one  thing  to  do  to  prevent 
tlie  recuiTeuce  of  so  terrible  a disgrace  to  a civilized 
community  as  that  of  the  mother’s  desperate  endeavor 
is,  not  to  say  ‘‘How  horrible!”  but  to  do  something, 
and  that  something  is  to  improve  the  very  next  op- 
portunity for  inquiry  and  for  relief  if  needed.  Mean- 
while you  can  also  reflect  upon  what  steps  may  be  ne- 
cessary practically  to  make  Christendom  Christian. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  LAND  LEAGUE 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  circular  of  the  Po^  to 
tlie  Irish  bishops  disappro\’ing  the  Parnell  testimo- 
nial fund  is  au  important  event  in  the  controversy. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  no  intelligent  person  will 
supixise  that  it  was  issued  under  any  misapprehen- 
sion. The  Irish  prelate  who  is  most  favorable  to  tbe 
present  movement,  Archbishop  Croke,  has  been  in 
Rome,  and  he  has,  of  course,  made  the  most  friendly 
representations  of  the  League  and  its  methods  and 
purjxises.  But  he  returns  to  Ireland  and  urgro  his 
countrymen  to  submit  to  the  Vatican.  The  words  of 
the  Pope  are  most  emphatic  and  significant.  The 
chief  duty  of  the  clergy,  he  says,  is  to  calm  men  s 
minds.  Referring  to  instructions  previously  sent,  he 
adds: 

“ It  i.s  certainly  not  forbidden  to  collect  for  tbe  relief  of  distress 
in  Ireland  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  aforesaid  apostolic  raandstes 
absolutely  condemn  such  collections  as  are  rais^  in  order  to  m- 
flatne  popular  passions,  and  to  be  used  as  a means  for  leading 
men  into  rebellion  against  the  laws.  Above  all  things  they,  tlie 
clergy,  must  hold  themselves  aloof  from  such  subscriptions  when 
it  is  plain  that  hatred  and  dissensions  are  aroused  by  them,  that 
distinguished  persons  are  loaded  with  insults,  that  never  lu  any 
w'ay  are  censures  pronounced  against  the  crimes  and  murders^  with 
whieh  wicked  men  stain  themselves,  and  especially  when  k ^ 
serted  that  the  measure  of  true  patriotism  is  in  proportitm  W the 
amount  of  money  given  or  refus^ — so  as  to  bring  the  people  un- 
der the  pressure  of  intimidatioo.” 

This  is  the  most  unequivocal  disapproval  of  the 
ods  pursued  by  the  present  Irii^  leaders;  and  tbw 
there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  position  of  the  Church, 
the  Pope  condemns  all  revolution  in  the  most  un- 
qualifi^  manner.  “It  is  wicked  to  further  any 
cause,  however  just,  by  illegal  means.” 

It  may  surprise  many  persons  to  toow  that  this 
been  the  general  papal  position  during  the  later  Imh 
agitations.  The  chief  Roman  Catholic  leader  in 
land  for  many  years,  O’Connell,  took  precisely^* 
same  ground,  and  he  fell  because  he  strictly  adhew 
it.  His  doctrine,  like  that  of  Grattan,  was 
tional  agitation,  and  when  the  Gkivernment  raised  e 
direct  question  with  him  by  forbidding  the 
meeting,  O’Connell  yielded,  and  soon  died. 
fore  his  death , by  insistuig  upon  the  same  dootMe,  » 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  welfare  of 
be  sought  by  force  of  arms,  he  forced  the 
Young  Ireland  from  the  Repeal  movement.  A™ 
Church  did  not  favor  the  Fenians,  who  were  revo 
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tionists.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  great  insurrection 
in  1641-2  the  Homan  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy, 
while  approving  the  war  against  the  English  Parlia- 
ment which  had  decreed  the  extirpation  of  their  re- 
ligion in  Ireland,  declared  in  the  strongest  terms  their 
detestation  of  the  crimes  of  the  insurrection,  and  ex- 
communicated all  Catholics  who  should  be  guilty  of 
such  atrocities. 

The  circular  of  the  Pope,  therefore,  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  the  Church.  It  holds 
that  as  the  Parnelx.  movement  is.  addressed  to  the 
passions,  and  tends  to  illegal  and  criminal  acts,  the 
testimonial  fund  can  not  be  approved,  nor  can  any  ec- 
clesiastic be  allowed  to  take  part  in  recommending  or 
promoting  it.  As  the  Leag^ie  depends  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  Homan  Catholic  population,  this  practic^ 
censure  of  the  movement  by  the  Vatican  will  necessa- 
rily affect  it  deeply.  If  the  advice  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  of  Mr.  EIcak  should  be  followed,  and  the  fund 
should  be  made  up  by  popular  subscription  despite 
the  prohibition  of  the  Pope,  it  will  show  how  pro- 
foundly the  religious  loyalty  of  Ireland  has  been 
shaken,  and  how  tenacious  is  the  hold  of  the  present 
movement  upon  the  country.  The  fact  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  circular  is  the  evidence  of  the  strong 
hostility  of  the  Church  to  the  methods  of  the  Land 
League  agitation,  which  is  apparently  the  most  uni- 
versal and  deeply  rooted  of  any  popular  Irish  move- 
ment since  that  for  Hepeal. 


REFORM  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Civil  Service  Commiasion  hartng  ap- 
pointed Hr.  John  Jay  Chairman,  an  act  which  will  he 
universally  approved,  has  selected  Mr.  Silas  W.  Burt  as 
its  Chief  Examiner,  and  in  so  doing  has  secured  the  best 
man  in  the  State  for  the  position,  and  has  given  a signal 
proof,  not  of  its  good  faith,  of  which  no  evidence  was 
necessary,  but  of  its  practical  sagacity.  Mr.  Burt,  the 
late  Naval  Officer,  was  nominated  by  the  President  for 
the  same  position  upon  the  national  Commission,  but 
under  the  singular  cireumstances  of  the  nomination — ^as 
was  shown  at  the  time — it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ac- 
cept. It  is  most  fortunate,  however,  that  Mr.  Burt's  pe- 
cnliar  fitness  fur  the  position  and  his  invaluable  experience 
iu  the  reformed  system  are  not  to  be  lost. 

In  the  hands  of  such  a Commission  as  the  Governor  has 
appointed,  which  will  be  heartily  sustained  by  him,  the  law 
will  not  be  found  feeble  nor  ineffective.  Those  who  sup- 
posed that  a Democratic  Governor  and  a Democratic  minor- 
ity of  the  board  would  make' it  a mere  blind  for  party  pur- 
poses will  be  undeceived.  The  board  is  composed  of  Messrs. 
Jay, Scuoonhaker,  and  Richmond,  with  Mr.  Burt  as  Chief 
Examiner.  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Kichkiond  are  per- 
fectly well  known  to  those  who  have  been  most  active  in 
the  reform  for  the  past  two  years  as  among  its  chief  friends 
and  champions.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  honorably  co-operates 
with  them,  and  the  Governor  is  iu  full  sympathy  with  the 
work.  To  eveiy  friend  of  reform  iu  the  couutrj'  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  just  pride  that  the  reformed  system  within  a State 
should  be  first  applied,  and  under  the  most  encouraging 
auspices,  in  New  York,  where  the  mischiefs  of  the  old  sys- 
tem have  been  most  flagrant. 


THE  DISASTER  ON  THE  BRIDGE. 

The  sad  catastrophe  upon  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  on  Dec- 
oration-day will  become  a painful  tradition.  The  day  of 
the  opening  was  so  fortunate  and  successful  in  every  way 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  its  associations  must  bo  dark- 
ened by  the  melancholy  loss  of  life  that  followed.  It  is 
the  more  painful  because  it  was  evidently  avoidable.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  stay  a crowd  iu  the  frenzy  of  panic.  But 
it  was  evident  after  the  first  day  that  a vast  crowd,  a block- 
ade, and  a panic  were  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  prob- 
able, and  this  being  appareut,  it  was  an  imperative  duty 
to  provide  for  it. 

The  conditions  of  the  safe  passage  of  a huge  crowd  across 
the  bridge  were  as  plain  before  the  disaster  as  they  are 
now.  The  two  currents  should  be  kept  separate,  and  the 
police  force  should  be  adequate  to  keep  them  constantly 
moving,  and  to  clear  the  approaches  from  loiterers.  Peil- 
dlers  and  every  kind  of  obstruction  should  be  summarily 
moved  ou.  This  will  be  now  probably  done.  But  it  is 
humiliating  that  it  should  have  ueeded  so  terrible  a spur. 

Of  course  no  such  event  can  occur  again  without  bring- 
ing the  management  under  universal  public  indignation. 
Those  who  have  to  deal  with  crowds  are  bound  to  know 
that  a crowd  is  easily  panic-stricken,  and  that  when  panic- 
stricken  it  is  uncontrollable.  The  problem  of  safe  passage 
across  the  bridge  is  certainly  not  a difficult  one,  and  the 
lamentable  disaster  is  not  only  irreparable  to  the  victims 
and  their  friends,  but  it  is  a disgrace  to  those  who  should 
have  prevented  it. 


A POINT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
DECIDK 

An  interesting  question  arose  daring  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  Civil  Service  Commissiouer,  at  the  Cnstom- 
hoose.  It  was  whether  the  applicants  who  had  already 
passed  the  old  examination  successfully,  and  were  already 
upon  the  eligible  list,  ought  to  pass  another  examination 
under  the  new  regulations.  According  to  the  report,  Mr. 
Eaton,  although  recoguizing  the  force  of  the  argument  iu 
favor  of  the  present  eligible  list,  doubted  whether  the  Com- 
mission could  properly  adopt  the  results  of  any  examina- 
tions except  those  held  under  its  own  authority.  Ho  sug- 
gested that  the  President,  by  a simple  order,  could  continue 
the  present  eligible  list. 

This  coarse  we  hope  will  be  taken.  The  list  is  composed 
of  those  who  have  passed  substantially  the  examination 
which  is  now  prescribed — an  examination  which  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  was  conducted  in 


I the  same  manner  and  by  much  the  same  examiners.  It 
I was  iu  fact,  except  in  name,  the  same  examination,  and  the 
snccess  of  the  examinations  of  the  last  four  years  was  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which, 
in  effect,  merely  confirms  and  extends  them.  There  is  no 
good  reason  that  those  who  stand  already  upon  the  eligible 
list  should  not  compete,  by  their  standing  marked  upon  that 
list,  with  those  who  puss  under  the  new  regulations.  Should 
the  Commission  make  such  a recounueiidatiou,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  President  would  approve  it. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  liuve  been  at  work  dili- 
gently since  their  adjournment,  and  have  completed  the  or- 
ganization of  the  local  boards  from  Portland  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  only  point  not  visited  is  Sun  Francisco,  where 
the  detai  is  will  be  arranged  at  once.  It  was  necessary  to  lose 
no  time,  for  the  bill  provides  that  after  six  mouths  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  no  appointment,  within  the  range  of 
places  included,  should  be  made  except  according  to  its  pro- 
visions. The  bill  was  approved  on  the  I6th  of  January,  and 
the  six  months  eouseqneutly  expire  on  the  16th  of  July. 


OFFICIAL  SARCASM. 

Mr.  Dezendorf  having  made  complaints  to  the  Secre- 
I tary  of  the  Navy  respecting  certain  violations  of  law  at 
the  Navy-yard  in  Norfolk,  the  Secretary  was  at  liberty  to 
dismiss  them  as  trivial,  or  as  proceeding  fr:om  a person 
known  to  him  to  be  unworthy  to  be  heeded,  or  to  direct  a 
prompt  investigation  and  action,  which  last  he  did.  But 
the  Secretary  was  not  at  liberty  to  insult  the  complain- 
aut,  which  he  also  did.  If  the  complaints  were  worthy  of 
attention,  as  the  Secretary  admitted  by  at  once  enter- 
taining them  and  ordering  an  inquiry,  the  motives  of  the 
complainant  or  bis  previous  conduct  were  not  before  him, 
and  sarcastic  comments  were  impertinent  and  officially  im- 
proper. It  is  not  the  clover  Mr.  William  E.  Chandler 
who  is  writing,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; and  the 
little  gibes  which  Mr.  Chandler  the  politician  might 
choose  to  fling  at  another  politician  are  unseemly  when  a 
high  pnblic  officer  is  speaking  for  the  whole  country.  There 
is  also  something  of  the  bully  iu  using  an  official  position 
to  satirize  a private  citizen  who,  by  the  confession  of  the 
Secretary's  own  action,  has  done  only  bis  duty. 

If  the  Secretary  had  supposed  the  charges  to  be  unfound- 
ed, the  proper  coarse  was  also  the  most  crashing.  To  have 
told  Mr.  Dezendorf  that  inquiry  bad  been  made  into  the 
truth  of  his  charges,  and  that  they  were  shown  to  be  total- 
ly unfounded,  would  have  disposed  of  him  efircctually.  Bat 
to  receive  the  complaint  and  insult  the  complainant  is,  un- 
der the  circnmstances,  presumptive  evidence  that  the  Sec- 
retary believed  the  charges  to  be  true,  and  was  angry  that 
they  had  been  made. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  AND  GOVERNOR 
BUTLER 

Harvard  University  has  decided  to  break  a bad  prece- 
dent, and  will  not  confer  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Govern- 
or Butler.  The  sole  argument  in  favor  of  doing  it  was 
that  is  was  the  onstom,  and  that  the  honor  is  off’ereil  to  the 
office  and  not  to  the  man.  The  reply  to  this  is  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  now  surisen  show  the  custom  to  have 
been  unfortunate,  and  if  it  was  to  be  renounced,  there  could 
have  been  no  more  fitting  occasion. 

But  the  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  course  adopt- 
ed is  that  the  goveruiug  body  of  the  University  ought  not 
to  bestow  its  highest  honor  in  a way  which  tends  to  cheap- 
en it  and  to  belittle  the  institntion.  That  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  elected  General  Butler  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  is  no  more  reason  that  the  University 
should  make  him  an  LL.D.  than  that  Andover  Seminary 
should  make  him  a D.D.  The  State  has  thought  him  to  be 
a fitting  person  for  the  Chief  Magistracy.  The  University 
has  not  thought  him  to  be  a proper  person  for  its  highest 
honor.  Neither  authority  is  bound  by  the  other,  and  each 
is  responsible  for  its  own  action.  The  unfortunate  custom 
could  never  have  been  broken  without  offense  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, whoever  he  might  be,  at  the  time.  Bat  that  is  sure- 
ly not  a reason  for  persevering  in  the  practice. 

Governor  Butler  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  coarse 
of  the  University  ha<l  helped  him  politically.  But  even  if 
that  were  so,  the  political  consideration  is  not  germane,  be- 
cause the  University  is  not  a political  body.  'The  degree  is 
not  withheld  because  Governor  Butler  now  calls  himself  a 
Democrat.  It  was  conferred,  we  believe,  upon  Governor 
Gaston,  who  was  a Democrat.  General  Butler's  report- 
ed remark,  that  withholding  the  degree  was  an  insult  to 
the  people  of  the  State  offered  by  Harvard  College  because 
it  could  not  dictate  a Governor,  is  unlike  his  usual  remarks, 
because  it  is  siuiply  silly.  In  the  Board  of  Overseers  the 
question  was  solely  one  of  propriety.  All  the  members 
equally  distrust  General  Butler,  and  all  of  them  respect 
his  office.  But  a college  degree  is  in  its  nature  a personal 
and  not  an  official  honor.  This  is  the  point  which  the  Uni- 
I veraity  has  now  decided. 


PERSONAL. 


The  Bev.  H.  R.  Haweis  on  the  late  J.  R.  Obebn:  “I  took  Mr. 
Gbkek  to  breakfast  with  Fbxoerick  Denison  Maubice;  we  always 
called  Maurice  the  Prophet — and  to  us  he  wa#  a prophet — ever 
sweet  and  gentle,  and  genial  to  young  men.  Maurice  afterward 
preached  a characteristic  sermon  on  the  doubt  of  Thomas,  the 
point  of  which  was  to  show  that  Thomas  was  the  type  of  the  true 
believer.  *How  like  Maurice!’  said  Green  to  me;  ‘always  to 


Maurice  the  last  and  least  obvious  lesson  seems  the  first,  if  not 
the  only  one,  to  be  learned.'  I think  Green  was  as  completely 
fascinated  by  Maurice's  strength  of  soul  and  large  tenderness  of 
nature  as  ever  I was.  I remember  Green's  reading  out  some  pas- 
sages of  Swinburne’s  then  new  book  of  Fomta  and  Falladt,  and 
saying,  ‘ This  is  the  greatest  master  of  poetical  language  since 
Shelley  ; but  he  can’t  think.’  ” 

— ^The  Fail  Mail  OazeUe^  of  May  16,  speaks  of  “ the  innum-irable 
company  of  Morans”  as  “ cei-tainly  the  most  artistio  family  since 

the  days  of  the  Van  Huybums In  the  family  of  Moean,  nobleue 

obliffeF 

— ^The  project  of  a seoond  canal  across  the  Isffunus  of  Suez  is 
not  a new  one.  Six  years  ago  Sir  Oeoboe  Eliot  foresaw  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  additional  acoonunodation,  and  suggested  to  the 


Khedive  the  expediency  of  a canal  between  Alexandria  and  Suez, 
by  way  of  Ismailia.  The  idea  that  M.  De  Lesskfs  enjoys  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  connecting  Europe  and  Asia  is  now  exploded. 
” He  deserves  all  honor,”  observes  one  of  his  admirers,  “ but  the 
commerce  of  the  world  can  not  pause  for  fear  his  self-love  should 
be  hurt” 

— Although  it  is  fashionable  in  England  to  found  clubs  for  the 
improvement  of  mastiffs,  bull-dogs,  fox-terriers,  collies,  and  St. 
Bernards,  there  arc  no  clubs  for  the  improvement  of  setters,  re- 
trievers, pointers,  spaniels,  and  other  dogs  most  useful  iu  field- 
sports. 

— Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  lecturing  at  Oxford  on  Mr.  Burne-Jo.ves 
and  several  other  modern  painters  before  crowded  audiences,  wliich 
consisted  chiefly  of  members  of  the  university.  Ilis  judgment  was 
flexible  enough  to  enable  him  to  say  that  in  a man  who,  like  Mr. 
Burne-Jones,  is  given  to  personification  and  to  myth,  “a  certain 
strangeness,  or  quaintness,  or  even  violation  of  probability,  is  not 
only  excusable,  but  desirable,  in  the  representation  of  what  is  nei- 
ther body  nor  spirit,  nor  animal  nor  vegetable,  but  only  an  idea.” 
Mr.  Burne-Jones,  too,  ” bos  a sense  of  color  perfect  in  its  way,  but 
he  is  essentially  a chiaro-oscurist,  rather  than  a colorist” 

— Some  discussion  has  been  aroused  in  Paris  because  ETacbette 
b Co.,  who  have  a monopoly  of  the  railway  book-stalls  in  France, 
have  refused  to  sell  Guy  de  Maupassant’s  novel  Une  Via,  on  the 
score  of  its  undue  ” realism.”  To  Zola’s  works,  however,  no  such 
objection  is  made ; but  their  sale  is  interdicted  on  various  railway 
linra  in  this  country. 

— Is  it  proper  for  a vicar  and  his  wife  to  dine  in  the  vestry  ? 
This  great  question  has  been  exercising  the  intellects  of  “ a com- 
mittee of  parishioners,”  who  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
about  it,  and  received  the  reply : “ Though  I tbiuk  the  vestry  is  not 
the  right  place  for  dinners,  I do  not  think  I could  desire  Mr.  Knioht 
[the  vicar  complained  of]  to  take  a lodging  for  the  sake  of  getting 
refreshment  on  a Sunday.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  had  to  remain 
in  the  vestry  between  the  services,  I should  not  think  there  was 
much  desecration  of  the  house  of  God  iu  the  eating  of  a sand- 
wich, etc.” 

— Baron  Nordensejold  has  sent  to  the  great  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion in  London  a case  containing  two  figures  representing  a couple 
of  Chukches — a race  of  the  northeast  of  Asia — engaged  in  angling. 
Crouching  down  over  a hole  in  the  ice,  the  woman  tries  to  attract 
the  fish  by  uttering  a peculiar  cry ; and  as  soon  as  she  perceives  a 
fish  she  casts  her  line  into  the  hole.  The  figures  arc  life-size,  and 
dressed  in  suits  of  reindeer-skin  and  seal-skin,  bordered  with  dog- 
skin, whicb  were  brought  home  in  the  Ve^a.  The  face  of  the 
woman  is  tattooed,  and  her  black  hair  bangs  down  over  her  fore- 
head. 


— The  Volunteer  Fireman  was  proverbially  strong  in  langui^e. 
A New-Yorker  now  living  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Iwviiig 
received  from  a merchant  of  this  city  a copy  of  the  Story  of  Uu 
Old  Volunteer  Fire  Departnxent  of  New  York  City  (published  by 
the  Harpers),  wrote  a little  letter  of  acknowledgment  iu  French, 
which  ended  as  follows : ” (Test  uu  bien  joli  cadeau,  et  j’en  aurai 
bien  soin.  Ce  sera  pour  moi  un  souvenir  pr6cieux  de  notre  ainiti6 
qui  date  d^s  la  premibre  jeuncsse.” 

— Mr.  Henry  C.  Gibson’s  private  collection  of  oil-paintings  in 
Philadelphia — one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  country — is  hung  not 
in  a single  gallery,  but  in  a series  of  juxtaposed  rooms  which  he 
calls  cabinets.  He  regards  these  works  of  art  not  as  curiosities  to 
be  inspected,  but  as  every-day  companions  whose  society  is  agree- 
able ; and  there  is  scarcely  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor  of  his 
house  where  they  arc  not  to  be  found.  The  effect  of  hangiog  fine 
pictures  in  this  manner  is  singularly  cozy  and  pleasant. 

— Mr.  Gladstone  attended  service  at  the  Ha  warden  Church  on 
Sunday,  May  13,  and,  as  usual,  read  the  lessons  for  the  day.  For 
more  than  two  months  three  special  constables  have  been  guard- 
ing Uawarden  Castle,  each  of  them  provided  with  six-chambered 
revolvers  and  several  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  instructed  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  Premier  when  he  is  walking  iu  the  grounds. 

— Matthew  Arnold  is  not  yet  done  with  Biblical  criticism,  in 
spite  of  his  late  protestations  to  the  contrary.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  he  becomes  exceedingly  conservative  while  discussing  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  : “ All  meddling  with  the  letter  itself  of  the 
text  is  in  my  opinion  undesirable.  The  case  is  one  where  the 
feeling  that  liberty  is  taken  with  the  text  does  more  damage  than 
any  amendment  of  the  text  can  do  good.  It  is  better,  1 think,  to 
get  out  of  the  existing  text  what  meaning  can  be  got  out  of  it 
than  to  create  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  comes  when  the  reader 
perceives  the  text  to  be  treated  with  license.  We  are  so  consti- 
tuted by  nature  that  our  enjoyment  of  a text  greatly  depends  upon 
our  having  a sense  of  security.” 

— Dr.  Savage,  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Sderue,  considers  the 
hereditory  aspects  of  insanity : “ One  would  say  to  a person  ask- 
ing whether  she  might  marry,  ‘If  you  have  strong  insane  inherit- 
ance, and  if  you  have  had  already  one  attack  occurring  at  about 
twenty,  more  especially  if  there  has  been  a tendency  to  hysterics 
or  other  emotional  disturbance,  you  will  marry  at  very  great  risk 
of  breaking  down  after  childbirth,  and  your  future  partner  must  be 
fully  warued  of  this  fact whereas,  if  the  insanity  has  been  more 
accidental  (if  I may  use  the  term),  more  the  result  of  some  other 
physical  cause,  the  chances  of  recurrence  are  less.  I am  afraid, 
however,  none  of  us  are  in  a position  to  say  what  cases  will  or  will 
not  recur.” 

— If  it  were  ouly  possible  (writes  a late  essayist)  to  convince 
our  teachers  of  singing  of  the  possibility  of  teaching  pupils  to  sing 
artistically  without  the  aid  of  anatomical  knowledge,  it  would  re- 
ally be  a valuable  thing  for  our  future  vocalists.  I have  heard 
very  young  children  use  the  Legato  mode  as  naturally  as  breath- 
ing. From  boys  and  girls  as  they  play  in  the  streets,  or  as  they 
ciul  out  to  one  another,  there  can  be  heard  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  pure  sound,  brought  forth  with  a correctness  and  sus- 
tained with  a steadiness  of  vibration  which  many  a vocalist  might 
envy.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a sound  uttered  by  any  animal,  whether 
bird  or  beast,  or  by  the  sea,  or  any  other  part  of  this  great  world, 
but  the  vocalist  can  learn  something  from  it  which  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  him  when  using  his  own  voice  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

— A well-known  capitalist  of  this  city  recalls  a toast  which  forty 
years  ago  made  an  impression  upon  his  youthful  mind.  A lady  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  whose  surname  was  Fowl,  was  a guest 
of  a well-known  citizen  of  Newtown  (now  Newton)  in  the  some 
State.  After  dinner,  on  one  occasion,  a guest  arose  and  proposed 
the  following  bumper : “ To  the  fair  of  Newtown,  and  tie  Fowl 
of  Watertown.” 

— ^Amid  the  prevailing  darkness  of  our  civil  service  one  sees 
occasionally  a rift  in  the  clouds.  Hr.  Charles  FoRaxsTER,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  newspaper  department  in  the  New  York 
post-office,  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been  connected 
with  that  institution  for  fifty-eight  consecutive  years,  his  appoint- 
ment dating  from  1825,  under  the  Postmastership  of  General  The- 
ODORUB  Bailey,  when  the  post-office  was  situated  in  Garden  Street 
(now  Exchange  Place),  and  was  served  by  only  six  clerks  and  s’lx 
carriers.  To-ffay  there  are  twelve  hundred  clerks.  General  Bailey 
used  to  reside  over  the  post-office,  and  four  of  his  clerks  boarded 
with  him.  Mr.  Forrester’s  father  was  an  officer  of  the  same  in- 
stitution for  twenty-eight  years,  and  Mr.  Forrester’s  son  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  the  rift  beciHnes 
less  when  we  consider  that  ever  since  the  days  of  President  Teles 
Mr.FoRRESiEs  has  been  forced  to  payan  annual  asseasmert  to ifao 
politicians. 
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TIIE  COMPETITIVE  DRILL  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.— From  a Sketch  bv  IIorace  Bradley. 


spirit  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  It  h<w  , JefcMe®*® 
of  onr  country  to  rely  upon  tocaitfw** 

emergencies,  and  under  such  a policy  n . ,,,tions  dicf- 

efficiency  of  those  organizations  as  earnestly  as  j, 

ish  their  standing  armies.  Practically  ipofihc&o'l’ 

this  country,  and  the  earnestness  shown  by  the  p P . ii 

in  promoting  its  efficiency  and  duly  «{ the 

worthy  alike  of  praise  and  imitation.  The  at 
in  the  South  toward  the  citizen  soldieiw  is  tha 
of  the  whole  country  shoifld  maintain.  1^7^.  jjjp  co®“f 
organizations  as  real  bodies  of  troops  set  to  rfif 

at  need.  They  treat  their  work  s'"*  I*'’ 

mistake  of  undervaluing  their  thoroughncM  n »rf  S'* 

fection  in  drill.  They  fully  undersUnd  tha  tj  ^ 
meant  to  play  at  soldiering,  and 

portant  one  than  the  mere  making  of  a holi  ) cjniesloi*  A* 
There  is  no  ground  for  complaint  of  a ^ but  ti>* 

the  part  of  the  citizen  troops  in  any  partw  w 
cognition  given  to  them  in  the  North  '* 
serious  as  it  should  be,  and  in  this  particular  , > , 


the  purpose  of  stimulating  thoroughness  of  educational  work. 
The  people  of  the  South  arc  even  more  strongly  military  in  their 
tastes  than  raen*bf  our  race  usually  are,  and  they  attend  an  exhi- 
bition of  this  kind  witli  no  gaping  curiosity,  no  purpo-sc  to  induige 
in  ignorant  admiration.  They  are  keen  critics  of  military  drills 
and  evolutions,  and  they  went  to  Nashville  as  the  people  of  a mu- 
sical community  attend  a new  opera,  to  judge  the  performance 
critically,  to  apportion  praise  and  blame  impartially,  and  to  test 
the  work  done  by  exact  standards.  They  knew  how  each  detail 
should  be  managed,  and  were  quick  to  detect  errors  or  excellences 
in  tlie  smallest  particulars.  The  newspapers  of  tiie  city  made  much 
of  the  affair  as  a pageant  of  unusual  splendor,  but  they  were  not 
content  with  such  generalities.  They  analyzed  the  performance 
of  each  company,  each  platoon,  and  even  each  individual  soldier. 
They  criticised  as  conscientiously  and  as  intelligently  as  an  in- 
spector at  West  Point  miglit  do  when  testing  tiie  work  of  the  ca- 
dets. Their  reviews  of  each  day’s  display  were  critical  analyses 
of  unstinted  severity.  The  prai.sc  they  accorded  was  given  will- 
ingly and  heartily,  but  it  liad  to  Im?  earned  in  every  ease. 

In  presenting  illustrations  of  this  pageant  we  cin  not  too  hearti- 
ly commend  tiie  puriniSE  with  wltich  it  «M-efganized,  or  the  right 
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CHAPTER  I. 

T K M P n 8 A C T C if. 

Whks  I think  of  the  early  years  of  my  life  I think  of  a wide 
green  landscape,  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  swept  always  by  fresh 
bree/cs  from  the  German  Ocean.  I see,  great  sheets  of  calm  water 
reddened  by  the  glow  of  sunset,  and  flights  of  wild  fowl  in  a black 
line  against  the  sky,  and  the  wherries,  with  their  enormous  brown 
sails,  moving  slowly  along  the  dikes,  and  having,  from  a short  di.s- 
tance,  the  appearance  of  sailing  on  dry  land.  I see  nn  old  red  brick 
house,  too,  with  gables  and  twisteil  chimneys,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a perfectly  level  park.  Round  about  it  are  shrubberies  and  a 
few  flower  beds  and  an  old-fashioned  walled  fruit  garden,  while 
behind  it  there  rises  a slight — a very  slight — eminence,  which  is 
called  “ the  Hill,"  and  from  the  summit  whereof  (forty  or  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sen,  perhaps)  many  miles  of  land  and  water 
can  be  discovered  stretching  away  to  meet  the  horizon.  There  is 
a sense  of  space  and  vigor  and  freedom  connected  with  this  coun- 
try which  goes  far  toward  atoning  for  its  flatness,  and  is  in  some 
sort  a substitute  for  beauty.  So,  at  least,  polite  strangers  were 
wont  to  aflinn ; but  to  my  eyes  it  was  always  a beautiful  country, 
and  could  stand  very  well  upon  its  own  merits,  without  need  of 
any  excuses  or  equivalents  whatever. 

A certain  number  of  years  ago — sometimes  it  seems  a great 
many,  sometimes  only  a few — a little  boy  used  to  trot  about  that 
part  of  East  Norfolk  in  a state  of  constant  and  serene  satisfaction 
with  himself  and  his  surroundings.  He  was,  I think,  what  most 
people  would  consider  a rather  nice-looking  little  boy ; and  as  he 
was  allowed  to  do  almost  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  got  very  nearly 
everything  that  he  wanted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
been  also  a good-humored  and  jolly  little  boy.  I can  see  him 
plainly  now  as  be  plods  hither  and  tiiither  on  his  sturdy  little  legs 
among  the  woods  and  fields.  Sometimes  he  is  alone ; but  more 
often  he  is  accompanied  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a slight 
s^p  and  a kind,  handsome  face,  who  does  not  say  a great  deal 
himself,  but  who  listens  with  much  courtesy  to  his  comjianion’s 
unceasing  flow  of  conversation,  and  who  only  puts  forward  his 
^n  opinions  from  time  to  time  with  a proper  degree  of  deference. 
Tliese  two  are  the  best  of  friends,  one  of  them  being  a great  talker 
and  the  other  an  admirable  listener;  and  whether  they  go  their 
daily  rounds  on  foot,  or  whether  the  old  gentleman  is  mounted  on 
a big-boned  bay  horse  and  the  boy  on  a diminutive  Shetland  pony, 
they  are  quite  happy  together,  and  want  no  third  person  to  enliven 
their  solitude. 

Third  persons  come,  however,  from  lime  to  time.  There  is 
another  boy,  George  Warren,  from  Hailsbam,  and  there  is  the 
Rector  with  his  fishing-rod,  and  old  Sir  Digliy  Welby,  who  rides 
over  to  talk  politics  and  agriculture.  These  come  and  go ; but  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  days  the  old  man  and  the  Imy  have  no 
society  but  their  own,  and  are  content  therewith. 

A few  years  later  the  little  boy  has  become  a big  boy,  and  is 
more  sati.sfied  with  himself  than  ever.  His  round  jacket  has  liecn 
replaced  by  a shooting  coat ; his  legs  arc  incased  in  leather  gaiters, 
«nd  bis  feet  in  stout  boots ; he  is  out  on  the  Broads  after  duck, 
hsppy  in  the  possession  of  a brand-new  gun  all  of  his  own.  With 
legitimate  pride  he  eyes  this  weapon  of  destruction,  while  the  punt 
m which  he  balances  himself  somewhat  unsteadily  is  advancing 
among  the  tall  reeds  and  rashes  of  the  shore.  AJl  of  a sudden 


the  duck  rise  in  a compact  mass  above  the  tops  of  the  waving 
reeds.  Bang! — right  into  the  middle  of  them.  Now,  then.  Dido, 
old  girl,  pick  up  the  slain ! OIT  goes  Dido ; off  goes  the  impetuous 
youth  after  her,  plunging  deep  into  water  and  mud.  IIow  many 
killeil?  What!  none?  Well,  well — better  luck  next  time.  The 
.•iportsman  returns  a little  less  quickly  than  he  went;  and  there  is 
old  Jim  Biiiice,  in  his  confounded  old  vclveti'cns,  sitting  calmly  in 
the  punt,  reloading  with  the  aid  of  that  forgotten  implement  called 
a ramrod ; and  Jim  Biincc  widens  his  already  wide  mouth,  and 
.says,  “Lord!  Mr.  Chawls,  who’d  ha'  thought  it,  now  I"  when  he 
hears  the  confession  that  has  to  be  made,  though  perhaps  he  is 
not  quite  so  surprised  as  his  wonls  would  seem  to  imply.  No 
matter,  Jim  Buiice— a day  will  come. 

The  day  dues  come — many  days.  Days  in  the  stubble  and 
among  the  turnips ; days  in  the  coverts  that  lie  about  Thirlby 
Hall.  The  boy  is  now  a young  man,  who  can  shoot  os  well  ns 
another ; and  if  there  arc  not  a great  many  pheasants  to  lie  shot, 
there  are  not  a great  many  people  to  shoot  them,  while  of  par- 
triilges  there  arc  enough  to  satisfy  anybody.  Ah,  dear  old  days ! 
j<dly  old  life ! dear  old  country ! Is  it  memory  or  time  that  has 
played  such  strange  pranks  with  you  ? 

I revisited  those  once  familiar  scenes  the  other  day,  after  a long, 
long  interval  of  absence — “a  vast  o’  years,"  as  old  Jim  Bunce 
would  have  said.  It  is  not  a beautiful  country.  I won't  allow 
that  it  is  ugly,  but  beautiful  it  certainly  is  not ; and  as  I stood 
under  the  lee  of  Thirlby  Church,  looking  out  upon  it  all  with  sor- 
rowful eyes,  a furious  east  wind  came  tearing  round  the  angles  of 
I he  old  building,  and  chilled  me  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  Itoncs. 
I am  sure  the  wind  never  blew  like  that  when  I was  young.  As 
for  the  landscape — well,  I was  prepared  for  a certain  degree  of 
disappointment ; for  how  could  I expect  that  the  reality  should 
answer  to  my  dim  recollections  when  it  is  only  by  a vigorous  effort 
that  I can  identify  myself,  the  Charles  Maxwell  of  A.n.  1883,  with 
the  slim  young  gentleman  whose  portrait  in  crayons  hangs,  or 
used  to  hang,  in  the  library  at  Thirlby  Hall  ? I say  I was  prepared 
for  change ; but  what  I lyas  not  prepared  for  was  to  find  that  the 
entire  neighborhood  had  shrunk  to  something  less  than  a fourth 
of  its  original  size.  That  Thirlby  Broad ! And  Hickling  Broad, 
and  Horsey  Mere,  can  those  comparatively  insignificant  sheets  of 
water  be  the  vast  inland  seas  upon  which  I used  to  sail  by  the 
hour  together,  and  which  ray  callow  imagination  likened  to  Lakes 
Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior?  The  villages,  too,  how  they  have 
huddled  themselves  together,  and  how  sadly  the  woods  have  dimin- 
ished in  area ! Even  the  Hall  itself — but  this  is  too  painful.  I 
turn  my  back  upon  the  view,  and  look  up  at  the  gray,  weather- 
beaten cburch  tower  above  me,  with  its  iron  cage  at  the  top,  which 
we  used  to  call  the  lantern,  and  which  served  in  ancient  days  as  a 
light  house  to  ships  out  at  sea.  It  is  a tower  of  very  respectable 
height ; but,  alas ! it  is  no  longer  to  be  compared,  without  palpable 
absurdity,  to  the  Tower  of  Babel.  And  within  the  building  things 
are  not  any  better.  Thirlby  Church  is  a large  church,  as  all  the 
churches  are  in  those  parts,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  York  Minster — 
not  nearly  so  large.  I have  difliculty  in  reoogniring  it  The  sea- 
green  cast  window,  against  which  I used  to  watch  the  flying 
shadows  of  the  rooks  during  church-time,  is  gone;  so  is  the  old 
three-decker;  so  are  the  high  square  j^ws.  Renovation  and 
restoration  have  resulted  in  stained  glass  and  Minton  tiles,  and  a 
reredos,  and  a marble  pulpit,  and  rows  of  carved  oak  benches. 


I Tlie-oe  arc  improvement.s,  no  doubt ; but  I nm  sure  I don’t  know 
what  the  old  Rector  would  have  thought  of  it  all. 

The  old  Rector  and  his  old-fashioned  ways  have  been  forgotten 
for  a long  time,  I should  imagine.  I saw  his  grave  outside,  among 
ihc  graves  of  many  others  whom  I saw  last  as  hale,  hearty  men. 
Under  the  chancel,  in  the  family  vault,  slet'ps  the  best  friend  I ever 
had.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  a mistake  to  begin  with  the  parish 
church  when  I stole  away,  without  saying  a word  to  anybody,  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  my  old  home. 

As  I )>uss  out  through  the  grave-yard  I come  upon  the  last 
resting-place  of  another  old  friend: 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEUORY 
or 

JAMES  BUNCE, 

Brirn  .3i/  Augwl,  1780.  2)iW  lOfA  Dtetmhtr,  1862. 

For  vpteanl  of  fifty  yean  Kttjier  and  Wattr-Bailiff  to 
IICnNARD  LK  MARCH  ART,  OV  THIRLBY  HALL,  ESQ. 

A worthy  man  within  this  grave  dotli  lie, 

A faithfui  MTvnnt  and  a sportsman  Iroe ; 

Ne'er  failed  with  flah  hla  mailer  to  supply, 

Preaervwi  his  partridges  and  phcosaiila  too. 

Now  in  the  hcav'iily  qnirua  above  he  ainga, 

Uvinoved  from  gnua  and  roda  and  all  auch  things. 

Likewise  of  Scsanbau,  Wife  of  the  Above. 

Likewise  of  bis  Sons  James  and  Willcm,  Drowned  at  Sea. 

TIda  ITcre  Rione 

Was  put  np  hy  his  tlilrd  aon,  nmilel  Bnnre, 

Carpenter  and  Shipwright  of  Ureal  Yurmonth. 

There  is  some  internal  evidence  of  “ this  here  stone"  having 
been  literally  put  up  by  the  aforesaid  Daniel— put  up,  that  is,  by 
bis  own  bands ; and  indeed,  if  he  inherits  his  father's  qualities, 
he  is  not  the  man  to  call  in  professional  aid  over  so  small  a matter 
as  the  cutting  of  a tombstone,  or  even  the  composing  of  a suitable 
epitaph  to  adorn  the  same.  Old  Jim  Bunco  used  to  be  fond  of 
saying  of  himself  that  he  was  a Jack-of-all-trades.  He  would 
sometimes  add  modestly  that  he  was  master  of  none ; but  this,  I 
take  it,  he  said  only  to  secure  the  harmless  satisfaction  of  Iming 
contradicted.  If  ever  any  one  knew  his  own  large  value,  as  a person 
of  many  shifts  and  large  experience,  Jim  Bunec  did,  and  be  was  only 
a gamekeeper  because  his  taste  inclined  him  toward  field-s|K)rts, 
not  IrecauBc  he  doubted  his  capacity  to  fill  any  other  station  in  the 
world  that  he  might  select.  1 well  remember  how  he  would  insist 
upon  painting  his  own  ^rden  fence,  mending  hie  own  roof  and 
windows,  and  making  his  own  nets.  I remeinlicr  also  Uiat  he 
always  received  the  full  market  value  of  such  odd  jobs  from  my 
uncle,  who  would  justly  remark  that  it  would  bo  most  unfair  to 
Ukc  advantage  of  Bunco’s  economy.  It  would  not  surpriae  nm 
to  hear  that  Daniel  Bunce,  carpenter  and  shipwrig^  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  had  got  the  price  of  that  grave-stone  out  of  the  trustees. 

And  so  Jim  Bunce  has  left  his  velveteens,  his  tod,  and  gun,  and 
" all  such  things,"  and  li  singing  in  heavenly  quires,  Is  he  ? It  may 
be  so ; but  I must  be  allow^  to  reserve  ray  opinion.  I fancy  that 
if  Bunce  has  kept  his  consciousness  and  his  identity  at  all,  he  is  not 
content  with  the  employment  so  confidsa^  ascribed  to  him  by  his 
son.  Daniel,  to  be  sure,  may  reply  thaHie  knows  quite  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  I do.  How,  indeed,  can  ire  say  what  change 
may  come  over  the  spirit  of  a man  after  deathtlil|W  we  are  dail^ 
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witnesses  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject while  still  imprisoned  in  the  flesh  ? Of  all 
the  hard  laws  which  govern  us  poor  mortals,  and 
mould  UE  without  the  smallest  respect  for  the  ea- 
credness  of  our  free-will,  the  law  of  change  is  the 
saddest  and  most  puzzling.  It  is  not  that  a man 
develops  into  a better  edition  of  his  former  self, 
that  his  intelligence  widens,  and  his  knowledge 
and  experience  increase,  but  that  he  becomes  an- 
other man  altogether.  One  thinks  of  the  ambi- 
tions, the  passions,  the  struggles,  of  twenty,  thir- 
ty, forty  years  ago,  asking  one’s  self,  with  a sort 
of  stupid  wonder,  Was  it  really  I who  did  and 
suffered  all  these  things  ? One  can’t  look  back 
faiAfully  and  minutely  into  the  past  without  hu- 
miliation, w’ithout  a sense  of  infidelity  and  power- 
lessness. I speak,  of  course,  of  myself,  and  judge 
humanity  at  large  by  myself  (which  is,  I imagine, 
the  common  method) ; but  as  it  is  the  story  of 
my  own  life  that  I am  about  to  write,  perhaps  a 
little  preliminary  egotism  may  be  foi^iven  me. 

I suppose  that  my  childhood  was  as  happy  a 
one  as  could  possibly  be.  I don’t  think  that  the 
fact  of  my  being  an  orphan  afflicted  me  for  a sin- 
gle moment.  My  parents  died  when  I was  far 
too  young  to  understand  my  loss,  and  my  uncle 
Bernard  was  father,  mother,  and  friend,  all  in 
one  to  me.  I have  a portrait  of  him — a mere 
pencil  sketch  of  his  profile,  dashed  off  one  after- 
noon by  George  Warren,  who  had  a happy  knack 
of  catching  likenesses — which  I am  glad  to  say 
that  I have  preserved  ever  since,  and  which  r^ 
calls  him  to  my  mind  far  more  vividly  than  the 
full-length  oil-painting  by  Sir  Francis  Grant  My 
drawing  represents  a handsome,  refined-looking 
man,  slgihtiy  bald,  whose  age  might  be  anything 
between  forty  aud  sixty.  The  forehead  is  broad 
and  rather  high,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  upper  lip 
short,  and  the  chin  round  and  well  moulded. 
There  is  a suspicion  of  a smile  about  the  mouth 
and  the  eye,  which  last  is  half  closed,  and  has  a 
faint  crow’s-foot  at  the  comer.  A very  deep  line 
runs  from  the  nostril  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth. 
Knowing  all  that  I do  now,  I can  see  that  it  is  a 
sad  face ; though  it  never  struck  me  as  sad  in 
those  days,  there  being,  in  my  opinion,  no  reason 
at  all  why  it  should  be  so.  I was  aware,  of  course, 
that  Uncle  Bernard  was  a widower ; but  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  as  possible  that  he  could  be  still 
grieving  for  my  aunt — a person  whom  I had  nev- 
er seen,  and  who  was  as  dead  as  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  Afterward  I heard  that  the  subject 
of  bis  wife’s  death  was  one  which  not  even  his 
most  intimate  friends  ventured  to  mention  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  had  other  heavy  sorrows  besides 
this,  which  also — though  for  different  reasons 
— could  not  be  spoken  of  in  hU  presence.  For 
the  rest,  my  dear  old  man  was  far  too  unselfish 
and  too  philosophical  to  obtrude  his  troubles 
upon  those  who  could  not  enter  into  them,  or, 
for  that  matter,  upon  those  who  could.  I call 
him  “ old”  out  of  habit,  and  because  iu  the  days 
of  roy  puppyhood  he  naturally  appeared  to  me  to 
be  quite  an  old  man,  but  he  was  not  in  reality 
much  beyond  middle  age  at  that  time,  and  his 
mother  was  still  alive,  and  even  very  much  alive. 

Of  that  lady  we  saw  nothing,  and  heard  very 
little.  She  had  contracted  a second  marriage 
before  my  birth,  and  lived  far  away  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  with  her  husband,  a certain  Mr.  Far- 
qubar.  Thither  my  uncle  used  to  betake  himself 
once  in  every  year  upon  a filial  visit,  and  as  lie 
always  looked  tired  and  harassed  on  bis  return, 
I was  led  to  form  a poor  opinion  of  my  great- 
aunt,  who  never  came  to  Thirlby. 

Tbirlby,  in  truth,  was  a house  where  guests 
were  few.  Not  that  ray  uncle  was  inhospitable ; 
but  it  so  happened  that  there  were  scarcely  half 
a dozen  people  in  the  world  whom  he  was  expect- 
ed to  ask  to  stay  with  him.  We  were  singularly 
devoid  of  near  relations,  he  and  I.  He  was  only 
my  uncle  by  maniage,  his  wife  having  been  my 
mother’s  sister,  and  my  own  people  must  have 
been  as  much  astonished  as  delighted  when  he 
proposed  to  adopt  me.  I believe  they  made  rath- 
er a favor  of  acceding  to  his  wish ; but  I am 
bound  to  say  that,  tiaving  brought  themselves  to 
do  so,  they  allowed  him  entire  liberty  of  action 
with  regard  to  my  education  and  destiny,  and  if 
he  had  thought  fit  to  employ  me  in  a coal  mine, 
or  send  me  to  sea  as  a cabin-boy,  I very  much 
doubt  whether  they  would  have  felt  themselves 
justified  in  interfering  in  the  matter.  But  he 
did  nothing  of  that  kind.  He  treated  me  in  all 
respects  like  his  own  son— only  I think  that  our 
companionship  was  somewhat  closer  than  that 
which  subsists  between  most  fathers  and  sons ; 
and  so  we  lived  together  in  the  old  bouse,  which 
to  one  of  us,  at  all  events,  never  seemed  empty 
or  lonely,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  a visitor 
interrupt^  our  prolonged  Ute-A-tete. 

As  for  ladies,  scarcely  one  did  we  see  from 
January  to  December,  and  really  it  is  wonderful 
how  well  we  got  on  without  them.  Mr.  Deiini- 
soD,  the  Rector,  was  a widower ; Lady  Welby  was 
an  invalid ; Mrs.  Warren,  of  Hailsham,  was  under- 
stood to  have  every  moment  of  her  time  occupied 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a boundless  family, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile  these  with  the 
capacities  of  a far  from  boundless  income.  Oth- 
er ladies  there  were,  living,  some  five,  some  seven, 
some  ten  miles  away  from  us ; but  our  intercourse 
with  them  was  confined  to  a few  formal  calls  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  My  uncle  was  too  con- 
scientious a man  to  say  “ Not  at  home”  when  he 
was  at  home,  or  even  to  slip  quietly  out-of-doors 
as  soon  a.s  a carriage  was  seen  approaching  across 
tlie  great  level  park.  Therefore  he  received  these 
ladies,  as  often  as  they  came,  with  gentleness  and 
courtesy ; but  he  did  not  encourage  any  advances 
toward’ intimacy  on  their  part.  I believe  that, 
long  before,  some  of  them  had  caused  him  great 
annoyance  bv  a.sserting  that  it  was  a duty  that 
he  o’wed  to  'society  provide  his  house  with  a 
new  mistress,  and' by  throwing  eligible  persona 
in  his  wav ; the  result  of  which  was  that  he  took 
up  an  atritude  of  distrust  and  self-defense  before 
them  which  the  lapse  of  years  bad  not  avwled  to 
modify.  As  for  me,  no  sooner  did  I detect  a 
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green  or  yellow  chariot  swin^ng  slowly  up  the 
avenue  than  I bolted  away  as  fast  as  my  legs 
could  carry  me.  I did  not  like  female  society  in 
those  days.  Whether  we  were  ultimately  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  being  thus  deprived  of 
what  neither  of  us  missed  I will  not  pretend  to 
say — a little  of  both,  perhaps. 

From  time  to  time  my  uncle’s  brother,  the  Gen- 
eral, would  run  down  to  Thirlby  for  a few  days; 
and  those  were  merry  days  for  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. I am  afraid  the  servants  liked  the 
General  a little  better  than  they  did  my  uncle. 
He  was  not  more  open-handed,  for  no  one  could 
very  well  have  been  that,  but  he  was  certainly 
jollier.  Tall,  erect,  good-looking,  and  carrying 
his  five-and-forty  years  with  a certain  youthful 
jauntincss,  he  was  a man  with  whom  the  world 
had  always  gone  well,  and  whom  the  world  ac- 
cordingly loved.  No  doubt  it  was  to  his  own 
merits  tliat  he  owed  his  C.B.  and  bis  attainment 
of  the  rank  of  Major-General  at  so  early  an  age; 
still  it  is  not  every  meritorious  officer  who  kas  a 
chance  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  insomuch 
as  General  Le  Marchant  had  had  many  such 
chances,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  us^  well 
by  the  world.  It  was  therefore  as  natural  that 
everybody  should  like  him  as  that  he  should  be 
good-humored,  jovial,  and  full  of  jokes,  which,  if 
not  intrinsically  excellent,  were  made  so  by  the 
manner  of  their  delivery.  Cooper,  the  butler,  or- 
dinarily a somewhat  saturnine  personage,  would 
stand  behind  my  uncle’s  chair,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  while  that  capital  story  was  being  narrated 
about  the  troop-sergeant-major’s  horse  which  was 
cast  by  mistake  and  purchased  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cirencester,  who  afterward  exhibited  it  proudly 
to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Tlic  narrator 
chuckled  so  prodigiously  over  it  himself  that  his 
audience  could  not  choose  but  be  infected  by  his 
hilarity.  As  for  Jim  Bunce,  be  declared  that  it 
did  his  heart  good  to  go  out  for  a day’s  shooting 
with  a gentleman  as  took  a real  delight  in  his 
work.  *11)6  truth  is  that  my  uncle,  though  a very 
fair  shot,  was  no  enthusiastic  lover  of  sport,  and 
would  rather,  any  day,  see  his  brother  bring  down 
a rocketer,  or  the  Rector  land  a twenty-pound 
pike,  tlian  be  at  the  pains  of  performing  either  of 
tliese  feats  himself.  It  was  the  General  who  gave 
me  my  first  gnn ; it  was  the  General  wlio  carried 
me  off  to  London  while  I was  yet  of  tender  years, 
“to  open  my  mind,”  as  he  said,  and  who  took 
me  to  Madame  Tussaud’s  and  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, and — most  glorious  of  all — to  the  play. 
Somehow,  I can  never  quite  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  General  is  dead ; though  it  seems 
natural  enough  that  so  many  others  should  be. 

The  history  of  a man’s  life  is  like  the  history 
of  a nation : looking  back  into  it,  one  finds  it 
marked  out  into  ceruin  clearly  defined  epochs. 
An  event,  great  or  small,  takes  place  here  and 
there,  and  makes  a full  stop,  after  which  a fresli 
period  has  to  be  opened.  One  does  not  always 
recognize  the  full  stop  at  the  moment  of  its  oc- 
currence, but  when  so  much  that  preceded  and 
followed  it  has  been  swept  out  of  the  ken  of 
memory,  it  stands  forth  witli  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. "^e  first  period  of  my  life  ended  where 
the  first  period  of  most  boys’  lives  ends — on  the 
day  when  I was  sent  to  school.  Full  well  do  I 
remember  that  sad  and  solemn  occasion.  My 
uncle  and  I drove  the  whole  distance,  the  estab- 
lishment for  which  I was  bound  being  only  some 
thirty  miles  away  from  Thirlby,  and  I r^llect 
that  we  were  both  extremely  self-possessetl  and 
vonrhafunf  in  our  manner,  only  toward  the  end 
of  the  journey  conversation  would  flag  a little 
in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  And  then  the  school- 
master came  out,  all  geniality  and  affability,  to 
shake  bands  with  us,  and  soon  afterward  my  un- 
cle went  away.  I feel  an  inward  sinking  even 
now  when  I think  of  that  terrible  moment  But 
the  school-master,  still  genial  (for,  indeed,  it  was 
the  first  day  of  term,  and  parents  were  arriving 
at  every  moment),  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  en- 
couragingly, aud  said ; “ Now,  my  little  fellow,  you 
must  not  pull  a long  face.  And  here  is  Warren, 
an  old  friend  of  yours,  and  a big  boy,  who  will 
take  care  that  nobody  eats  you  up.” 

Dear  old  George  Warren ! I dare  say  he  saved 
me  a licking  or  two  during  those  first  few  days, 
though  I do  not  rememljer  that  I was  in  much 
danger  of  being  eaten  up  then  or  afterward  by 
any  one,  unless  it  were  by  the  school-master  him- 
self, from  whose  fierce  indignation  no  boy,  how- 
ever big,  could  have  shielded  n)e.  George  was 
four  years  older  than  I;  but  in  spite  of  this 
great  disparity  of  age  we  had  been  friends  at 
home,  and  in  spite  of  it  we  remained  friends,  not 
only  throughout  our  schoot-days,  but  long  after 
our  school-days  were  at  an  end.  I attribute  tins 
partly  to  George’s  native  modesty,  and  partly  to 
the  circumstance  that  during  the  greater  part  of 
our  boyhood  wo  met  only  in  the  holidays.  Had 
we  been  at  Eton  together  we  could  hardly,  I think, 
have  continued  to  associate  upon  terms  of  equal- 
ity; but  Mr.  Warren,  who  was  a poor  man,  with 
many  children,  entered  his  son  at  a less  e.xpen- 
sive  and  famous  public  school  than  Eton,  and  my 
removal  thither  in  due  course  of  time  gave  me  a 
certain  prestige  in  roy  intercourse  with  Gleorge, 
of  which  1 fear  that  I was  only  too  ready  to  take 
advantage. 

But  great  as  was  the  change  from  that  dreary 
little  private  school  to  Eton,  and  important  as  it 
seemed  at  the  time,  it  does  not  now  strike  roe  as 
marking  the  commencement  of  a fresh  period  in 
my  career.  To  reach  a genuine  full  stop  I have 
to  advance  several  years,  to  the  time  when  I was 
nearly  eighteen,  and  the  afternoon  on  which  Maud 
Dennison  returned  to  her  father’s  house. 

Maud  Dennison  and  I had  been  companions  as 
children,  and  had  climbed  trees  together,  and  to- 
gether had  caught  many  a perch  and  bream  in 
the  Broads.  She  was  at  that  time,  as  I often  re- 
marked to  George  Warren,  “almost  as  good  as  a 
boy” ; and  the  Rector  was  more  than  once  heard 
to  say,  with  a sigh,  that  he  wished  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  create  her  of  the  other  sex.  Much 
as  he  loved  bis  little  girl,  it  came  to  him,  no  doubt, 


as  a relief  when  his  sister,  Mrs.  Saville,  a lady  of 
some  wealth  and  position  in  society,  who  bad 
girls  of  her  own,  proposed  to  take  Maud,  and 
keep  her  with  her  cousins  until  her  education 
sliould  be  completed.  The  offer  was,  at  any  rate, 
accepted.  Maud  and  I parted— not  without  tears 
upon  both  sides — and  forgot  one  another  with 
the  celerity  natural  to  our  age.  I suppose  it  was 
found  more  convenient  that  the  Rector  should 
run  up  occasionally  to  London  or  to  his  sister’s 
place  in  Surrey  than  that  his  daughter  should 
spend  her  holidays  at  Thirlby,  for  to  Thirlby  she 
came  no  more ; and  the  chances  are  tiiat  Norfolk 
would  never  have  been  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
her  again  but  for  the  sudden  demise  of  the  Rec- 
tor’s housekeeper.  This  melancholy  event  de- 
prived poor  Mr.  Dennison  of  his  right  hand,  and 
almost  of  his  head  into  the  bargain.  He  had  a 
right  hand  of  his  own  equal  to  any  man’s  for  the 
tying  of  flies,  and  he  hod  a head  upon  his  shoul- 
ders which  was  tolerably  well  stocked  with 
brains ; but  as  regarded  the  details  of  every-day 
life  he  was  as  helpless  as  an  infant.  To  order 
his  dinner  was  a task  altogether  beyond  him ; nor 
could  he  find  his  sermons,  his  memoranda,  his 
surplice,  bis  boots,  or  his  hat,  without  assistance. 
Hence  he  spent  some  weeks  of  hopeless  misery 
and  bewilderment,  and  committed  blunders  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  which  were  talked  about 
all  over  the  parish,  before  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  a daughter  who  bad  attained,  or  nearly  at- 
tained, years  of  discretion.  Long  afterward  Mrs. 
Saville  described  to  me  how  she  was  sitting  in 
her  drawing-room  in  Portman  Square  one  morn- 
ing, when  the  Rector  rushed  in,  excited  and  di- 
shevelled, to  say  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  upset 
existing  arrangements,  but  that  unless  he  was 
allowed  to  take  Maud  home,  he  believed,  upon  his 
honor  and  conscience,  that  he  should  be  driven 
into  marrying  the  house-maid.  “ What  was  I to 
do?”  Mrs.  Saville  asked.  “ I had  fully  intended 
to  keep  the  dear  child  until  she  married  well — 
as  she  would  have  been  quite  certain  to  do  within 
a few  years — but,  knowing  wliat  a simpleton  my 
poor  brother  was,  and  how  ea-sy  it  would  be  for 
any  unscnipulous  woman  to  lend  him  into  making 
a fool  of  himself,  I simply  dared  not  raise  objec- 
tions. I was  sorry  for  Maud ; but  I felt  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  that  she  must  go.” 

So  tlie  Rector — who,  by-the-way,  was  anvthing 
but  a simpleton — carried  off  his  daughter  from 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  metropolis;  and 
thus  it  came  to  pas-s  that,  as  I was  walking  home- 
ward one  evening,  I was  struck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment by  encounUTing  at  the  corner  of  a lane  a 
young  lady  of  the  most  surpassing  beauty  and 
elegance.  I have  already  mentioned  that  femi- 
nine charms  were  wholly  unknown  to  me  during 
the  early  years  of  my  life;  and  although  at  this 
time  I had  a pretty  high  opinion  of  myself — be- 
ing in  the  Eton  Eight,  aud  being  possessed  of  ad- 
vantages of  fare  and  figure  of  which  I was  fully 
conscious — I was  apt  to  be  bashful  when  ladies 
looketl  at  me,  and  I felt  myself  growing  red  un- 
der the  calm  .senitinv  of  this  one. 

I don’t  know  that  I can  describe  her.  In  fact, 
I am  (piite  sure  that  I can  not,  tiiough  some  at- 
tempt at  description  is  doubtless  nece.s.sary.  She 
was  slim,  and  of  something  loss  than  middle 
height ; she  had  a low,  broad  forehead,  and  an 
abumlanee  of  brown  hair  above  it;  but  what 
struck  you  firet  of  all  in  looking  at  her  was  her 
eyes.  These  were  shaded  Ity  reinarkably  long 
laslios,  and  were  of  that  soft  gray  color  which 
has  no  suspicion  of  blue  or  green  in  it,  and  which 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  hues 
which  liuraan  eyes  can  possess.  With  such  eyes 
as  tliat,  it  really  could  not  signify  at  all  what  lier 
nose  and  mouth  might  be  like,  and  I don’t  think 
I noticed  them  at  the  time.  Subsequent  famil- 
iarity witlt  all  the  features  of  this  lady’s  face  en- 
ables me  to  state  that  the  former  was  short  and 
straight,  and  that  the  latter  was  rather  Ux>  large 
for  the  then  received  ideas  of  beauty.  It  would 
not,  I believe,  be  considered  so  nowadays.  She 
deliberately  took  stock  of  ray  person,  and  then 
extended  her  hand  to  me  with  a .stniJe,  saying ; “ I 
think  you  must  be  Charley  Maxwell.  I am  Maud 
Denni.son,  if  you  remember  such  a person.” 

I made  a clutch  at  my  hat  with  my  left  hand, 
and  held  out  my  right,  not  to  take  hers,  but  to 
show  that  circumstances  made  it  impossilde  for 
me  to  do  BO.  I said,  “ Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mias 
Dennison  ?”  (I  did  not  venture  to  call  her  Maud, 
though  she  had  addrcs.sed  me  as  Charley.)  “I’m 
afraid  I can’t  shake  hands.  The  fact  is,  I’ve  been 
mending  the  bottom  of  the  old  punt,  and  I’ve  got 
myself  into  an  awful  muddy  mess,  as  you  see.” 

If  I am  to  confess  the  tnitb,  I was  not  a little 
vexed  that  she  should  liave  discovered  me  in 
such  an  unbecoming  plight,  and  was  uncomfort- 
ably aware  that  my  coat  and  trousers  were  the 
oldest  in  my  possession.  However,  she  laid  her 
little  hand  in  mine  without  any  hesitation,  re- 
marking quietly  that  the  mud  would  wash  off; 
and  as  she  did  so  I became  aware  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I had  fallen  in  love. 

Sudden,  no  doubt ; but  not  so  very  much  more 
sudden,  perhaps,  than  that  kind  of  tiling  gener- 
ally  is.  My  admiration  was  so  great  that  I should 
certainly  have  given  some  sort  of  verbal  expres- 
sion to  it  had  not  roy  shyness  been  even  greater. 
But  presently  she  caused  all  my  shraess,  and  I 
fear  a large  part  of  my  admiration  also,  to  evap- 
orate by  observing,  “ You  are  very  much  grown,” 

“ As  far  as  that  goes,  so  are  you,  you  know,” 
I returned,  rather  tartly.  In  truth,  if  she  had 
searched  for  a month  she  could  hardly  have  discov- 
ered a form  of  criticism  more  calculated  to  an- 
noy me. 

“Oh  yes,”  she  said;  “I  have  grown  a great 
deal,  of  course — in  fact,  I am  grown  up  now. 
You  are  not  quite  that  yet.” 

“ I’m  seven  months  older  than  you  are,  at  all 
events,”  I retorted. 

“Still,”  said  she,  “that  does  not  make  you 
grown  up.  You  are  a boy,  whereas  I am  a young 
woman.  I am  sure  you  must  see  that  yourself.” 

1 replied  that  I didn’t  see  it  at  ail 


won’t  quarrel  over 

pause.  ^ • 

I explained  to  her  that  she  wu  under 
misapprehension.  One  was  <*1^  ^ u. 
careful,  because  some  people  bStoe  so  ■ 
stuck  up  after  living  in  London  that  ^ 
no  knowing  whether  the  slightest  *■ 
might  not  offend  them.  I had  onh 
her  as  Miss  Dennison  out  of  politenew. 

“Or  breause  you  had  forgotten  rav  Christian 
name,  she  su^ested.  “ Have  you 
teaching  me  to  climb  trees,  I wonder  ? And 
you  remember  our  fishing  expeditions,  and 
day  when  I was  frightened  out  of  mv  wits  hr 
catching  a liuge  eel  ? You  wouldn’t  take  it  ok 
the  hook  for  me,  and  I had  to  drag  it  alone  th. 
ground  for  ever  so  far  at  the  end  of  my  iW  till 
I met  George  Warren,  who  relieved  me  of  tu 
monster.  Don’t  be  cross  and  disagreeable  Char 
ley,  or  I shall  think  that  it  is  you  who  have  ero*n 
stuck  up  at  Eton.”  ® 

This  was  quite  irresistible.  Mv  offended  dig- 
nity was  soothed,  and  I once  more  realized  thJt 
I was  desperately  in  love  with  this  new  and  es 
quisite  Maud  Dennison— a fact  as  to  which  1 had 
begun  to  entertain  some  doubts  during  tlic  past 
few  minutes. 


“ And  have  yon  come  home  for  good?”  I in. 
quired. 

“ Oh,  I suppose  so,”  she  answered.  “Ify  fa. 
ther  has  discovered  at  last  that  he  wante  me^nd 
I hope  he  will  always  find  me  necessarr  now 
We  must  try  to  become  friends  again,  tot  and 
I,  as  we  are  to  be  such  near  neighbors.” 

No  great  effort  was  needed  in  order  to  arriTeai 
this  result.  We  walked  on  together,  talkingom 
old  times  and  comparing  notes,  and  1 was  not  a 
little  disgusted  when  the  Rector  came  hurnins 
along  the  lane— the  Rector  was  always  in  a hur- 
ry— and  caught  us  up. 

“So  there  you  are,  Maud'.”  he  called  out; 
“ Fve  been  looking  for  yon  all  over  the  place. 
Come  along,  my  dear  child  ; we  must  get  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  or  I shall  have  to  go  without 
any  dinner. — Well,  Charley,  here’s  your  old  play 
roate  back  again,  you  see. — Did  you  tell  Bunce 
about  those  rascally  poachers  ? They  don’t  belong 
to  this  parish,  thank  God ! — Tour  old  pUvmaie 
back  again.  No  time  for  play  this  evOTing, 
though.  Maud  has  got  her  work  cut  out  for  her. 
My  junior  curate,  I call  her — ray  junior  curate, 
Not  but  what  she  ought  to  take  rank  of  poor 
Tomkinson,  upon  my  word.  Dear,  good  fellov, 
Tomkinson ; but  no  bead  for  business— no  bead 
whatever.” 

The  Rector  bustled  on,  talking  as  he  went,  and 
Maud  paused  to  wish  me  good-night 

“ Good  - night,  Maud.  May  I really  call  you 
Maud,  then  ?”  I asked,  in  my  most  insinuating 
manner. 

She  laughed,  and  looked  full  at  me  with  her 
frank  gray  eyes.  “ What  else  should  you  call  me?’' 

And  then  she  was  gone,  and  I took  ray  war 
homeward,  a changed  and  exultant  creature.  I 
will  not  make  the  absurd  assertion  that  I did  not 
sleep  at  all  tliat  night,  but  I do  Wieve  that  1 lay 
awake  for  quite  an  hour,  thinking  of  Kaud. 

(to  UK  OONTINCaivJ 


THE  TENDER  BACHELOR 

It  is  not  many  people  who  can  talk,  as  Percy 
Bramwell  did  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  spik- 
ing, of  four  maiden  aunts,  in  the  best  condition, 
and  established  at  the  same  family  mansion  in 
the  suburbs.  Percy  was  never  tired  of  talking 
of  his  aunts,  their  softening  angles,  their  niello*- 
iiig  complexions,  and  their  yearly  improvement 
spinsters.  He  even  aired  their  perfections  at  the 
club,  and  made  other  members  count  up  their 
aunte.  And  he  otight  to  have  been  deeply  con- 
siderate of  them,  as  he  freely  admitted,  for  his 
aunts  had  given  the  real  direction  to  his  life, 
aside,  of  course,  from  that  aim  of  all  others  in 
the  life  of  a man  of  fashion — personal  comfort 
While  .sipping  a dainty  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
freshest  and  plea-santest  nook  of  the  club  parlor 
Bramwell  would  go  back  into  the  far  past  of  his 
memory  for  anemiotes  of  his  aunts.  One  had 
once  been  a trifle  comely,  and  of  her  her  nepbf» 
never  wearied  of  telling  pathetic  stories.  Be 
would  act  out  a little  scene,  for  instance,  vhemm 
she  had  come  to  him  and  informed  him,  yiih  a 
languisliing  air,  that  she  had  dropped  her  fan  or 
handkerchief  in  the  next  room,  and  had  nwriy 
fainted  with  mortification  because  she  ^ ” 
attentive  gallant  to  restore  it  to  her. 
would  hasten  to  the  room  indicated,  pick  up  m 
article,  hand  it  to  her  with  a flourish,  and  become 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  a lav  of  nature 
had  been  violated  in  her  remaining  single. 

Another  clioice  bit  of  amusement 
Bramwell  would  tell  about  the  aunt  m Q'l* 
gray  and  a tulle  kerchief,  who  sometimes  ^ o« 
him  a pale  daguerreotype  of  a young  person  * 
was  to  have  lieen  hers,  and  whose  terres  n • 
im  was  unaccountably  fulfilled  in  «’®P- 
with  an  entirely  different  indiridiial.  ^ * 
which,  on  sucli  occasion.*,  were  shed  at 
well’s  elbow,  ho  always  asserted,  were  wexp  • 
ibly  touching,  and  were  never  wiped  from  ui 
susceptible  memory.  . . a. 

His  two  remaining  aunts  were  yetypl  , 
face,  and  only  knitted  and  cooked  see 
but  they  excited  his  pity  no  less  than  ’, . 
ters,  and  he  often  as  a boy,  it  is  averred  upon  hL 
own  authority,  contemplated  the 
the  corn  patch  with  serious  thought*  -j,;, 
them  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  c po 
his  single  relatives.  , 

As  for  Bram  well’s  him  of 

constantly  coming  up  to 
engagenieuts,  real  or  invented,  whicn  gw 
tressed  him,  and  were  •‘“P  «« 

night.  Max  Meyers  had  “‘"‘“LjSeisi- 
evening  to  the  club  a delkato  handk 
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ly  recognized  as  one  of  Percy’s  ethereal  articles. 
■Meyers  swore  to  having  begged  it  of  the  mono- 
maniac, because  it  had  been  wet  with  tears  before 
his  very  eyes,  solely  on  account  of  an  unattract- 
ive damsel  whose  fate  Percy  had  determined  to 
mourn — for  he  could  not  love  her. 

“ Is  there  any  one  in  the  club,”  asked  Fred  Du- 
rand at  this,  “ who  has  the  temerity  of  ill  man- 
ners to  tell  Bramwell  no  one  would  have  him  if 
he  offered  himself  ?” 

“ But  they  would,  you  know,”  said  Max.  “ lie 
is  a good  fellow,  and  rich,  and  as  refined  as  a 
piece  of  old  ivory.” 

“ He  is  a source  of  amusement,  at  any  rate,” 
yawned  the  “ fat  member,”  as  James  Foxby  was 
called.  “So  don’t  let  him  get  married  yet  a 
while.” 

One  day,  however,  Bramwell  came  in  and  an- 
nounced his  own  engagement  at  last.  It  was  to  a 
Mi.ss  Fanny  Chiltenham.  He  did  not  seem  much 
disconcerted  that  the  club  men  present  showed 
remarkable  sobriety  upon  the  occasion.  Every- 
body looked  down  at  the  floor  or  up  in  the  air, 
and  remained  unusually  solemn. 

“ Isn’t  this  a little  sudden  ?”  ventured  Fred 
Durand,  drawing  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
as  he  lounged  back  in  an  ann-chair.  , 

“The  circumstances  are  very  peculiar,”  re- 
marked Bramwell.  “ Swansee  here  is  a cousin 
of  Miss  Chiltenham’s,  and  may  possibly  know  the 
unusual  articles  of  the  agreement.  If  so,  I have 
no  doubt  he  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  I 
have  not  very  much  compromised  my  usual  views 
upon  the  subject  of  engagements.” 

“ Bramwell  is  right,  of  course,”  cried  the  gay 
member  appealed  to,  and  at  the  same  time  jump- 
ing up  and  coloring,  and  suddenly  slipping  out  of 
the  room,  and  then  trying  to  smother  a laugh  in 
the  vestibule,  at  the  hall  door. 

“ My  good  fellows,”  says  Bramwell,  gently,  no- 
ticing their  constrained  silence,  “you  must  not  be 
depressed.  I desire  to  invite  you  all  to  dinner  at 
six,  and  you  will  find  me  the  same  man  I have 
ever  been.  Come,  don’t  look  up  other  appoint- 
ments, but  join  me  in  the  best  the  club  can  offer, 
by  means  of  its  humble  follower,  Percy  Bram- 
well, bachelor.”  With  a wave  of  his  hat,  gloves, 
and  cane  in  one  slender  hand,  he  departed,  ns  he 
said,  in  order  to  give  directions  about  some  par- 
ticular wines. 

There  was  a great  slapping  of  knees  and  toss- 
ing of  small  objects  when  Bramwell  was  out  of 
the  room,  augmented  by  Swansee,  who  returned 
as  soon  as  he  found  tlie  coast  was  clear,  and 
waltzed  up  and  down  the  apartment,  talking  all 
the  time. 

“I  would  not  have  told  you,  you  know,”  he 
said,  reversing,  twirling  off,  and  coming  back 
again,  “ if  it  had  not  been  a scheme  for  curing 
the  poor  fellow  of  his  craze.  He  really  has  been 
too  much  afraid  of  interesting  young  ladies  to 
become  interested  in  anylaxly  himself.  Of  course 
there  is  no  need  of  doing  a kind  action  with  a 
glum  face,  so  we  might  as  well  laugh  over  it.” 

“ Do  stop  twirling,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  fat 
Foxby,  panting.  “ 'What  with  all  this  laughter 
and  your  untiring  steps,  I am  all  of  a tremble. 
Well,  here  comes  Dan  Rostervelt ; and  I’ll  wager 
he  don’t  know  a word  alwut  it  yet.” 

“About  what?”  chimed  in  Rostervelt,  with  a 
sigh.  He  was  a dark,  heavy  man,  who  required 
much  instruction  before  he  could  grasp  situa- 
tions. 

“ You  must  enter  into  a serious  contract  not 
to  grumble  at  our  frivolity,”  said  Max  Meyers, 
coming  up. 

“ You’re  a parcel  of  children,  and  I can’t  for- 
swear myself  about  that,”  growled  Rostervelt. 
“ 1 can’t  think  why  I entered  such  a juvenile  club 
as  this  is,  anyway.” 

Suffice  it  to  say  hem  that  their  communiciition 
was  based  upon  Bramwell’s  desire  to  devote  his 
tender  care  to  every  girl  he  became  actjiiainted 
with,  and  yet  bis  terror  of  being  botind  to  any 
special  young  lady.  We  will  transfer  oui-sclves 
to  the  parlor  of  the  Misses  Swansee,  whose  two 
cousins.  Miss  Chiltenham  and  her  brother,  weio 
visiting  them  from  a neighboring  town. 

Fanny  was  a very  pretty  girl,  with  a great  apti- 
tude for  many  things,  and  the  result  of  thi.s  clev- 
erness in  her  case  was  an  endless  fund  of  spirit.s. 
She  was  as  retiring  and  gentle  as  pos.sible  wlicn 
she  was  in  earnest,  or  when  her  feelings  were 
touched ; but  at  first  she  seemed  to  have  little 
warmth  of  heart.  Her  brother  Will  was  a year 
or  so  younger  than  herself,  and  not  at  all  like 
her,  being  dark-haired  and  olive-skinned,  while 
she  was  fairer,  with  light  brown  eyes. 

The  young  people  were  in  the  parlor  with  the 
exception  of  Swansee,  who  really  did  have  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  every  day,  although  he  had  not 
long  been  out  of  college.  The  three  young  ladies, 
it  was  evident,  were  trying  to  train  Will  in  some 
role  with  which  they  had  invested  him. 

“You  see, you  rogue  of  a cousin, you  must  be 
quite  perfect,  deject^  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
or  Mr.  Bramwell  will  find  out  the  whole  farce  too 
soon.  You  are  a model  actor,  of  course,  but  if 
you  laugh  with  your  eyes  or  your  nose  you  might 
as  well  do  it  with  your  whole  face.  Ernest  says 
that  Mr.  Bramwell  is  no  fool.”  The  speaker  was 
Bessie  Swansee,  Will’s  particular  crony. 

“ I don’t  know  about  Mr.  Bramwell’s  not  being 
a fool,”  said  Fanny,  with  a burst  of  meniment. 
“I  never  saw  such  a ridiculous  proiiosal  as  he 
made  me  in  my  life,  and  I believe  it  is  g*)ing  to 
last  me  for  a joke  as  long  as  I can  remember.” 
Upon  this  Fanny  gave  herself  up  to  every  ima- 
ginable expression  of  fun  and  frolic. 

Will  was  made  to  pose  lackadaisically,  and 
roll  his  eyes,  and  sob,  and  glance  fi-om  under  his 
lashes,  and  smile  fascinatingly  over  his  shoulder, 
and  mope  in  corners. 

“Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  that  I 
must  learn  not  to  laugh  in  my  skirts  and  wig,” 
announced  Will.  “They  will  make  me  go  off  at 
once  if  I don’t  get  used  to  wearing  them  in  a 
bond  fidt  parlor.” 

“^ou  can’t  have  them  till  they  come  back 


from  the  dres.smaker’s,  goose,”  said  Milly  Swan- 
see,  reprovingly.  “ I hope  all  our  trouble  in  suit- 
ing your  style  will  turn  out  successful.  Of  coui-se 
I will  tone  down  the  light  of  the  drawing-nxim 
on  the  eventful  day  of  Mr.  Bramwell’s  introduc- 
tion to  you.” 

“ There  he  is,  I think,”  whispered  Bessie,  go- 
ing to  the  balustrade  of  the  stairs  and  looking 
down  into  the  hall.  “ I am  sure  I hear  his  mea- 
sured tones  asking  for  Miss  Chiltenham.  Fan- 
ny,  why  are  you  not  flying  down-stairs  to  meet 
Mr.  Bramweli  ?” 

“ Dear  me,”  said  she  in  answer,  “ how  frequent- 
ly it  comes  round!  Just  reflect,  this  is  the  first 
visit  since  our  engagement,  and  I am  as  calm  as 
an  icicle.  And  yet  I don’t  like  this  part  assign- 
ed me  qriite  as  much  as  I thought  I should.  I 
wonder  how  soon  he  will  find  out  that  we  are  all 
making  fun  of  his  hobby?” 

When  Fanny  floated  down-stairs  to  receive 
Bramwell  she  began  long  before  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  out  her  hand  for  the  distant  shake  which 
was  all  she  thought  of  permitting  in  the  way  of 
greeting. 

They  exchanged  a few  words,  during  which  he 
gave  her  a bouquet  of  roses,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  her  put  them  so  entirely  in 
the  shade  by  her  own  loveliness. 

“ Are  you  quite,  quite  sure,”  said  she  all  at 
once,  and  sitting  down  upon  the  edge  of  her  chair 
as  if  ready  to  hurry  away,  “ that  you  have  not  yet 
found  1 need  the  devotion  of  your  life  less  than 
some  other  poor  girl  ?” 

“ Oh,  you  are  really  too,  too  generous,”  murmur- 
ed Percy,  bowing.  “ You  remind  me  most  unflinch- 
ingly of  the  stipulations  of  my  courtship ; but  do 
you  not  know  that  it  is  dreadfully  soon  for  me  to 
think  of  another  claim  than  your  own  ? Never- 
theless, I thank  you.  Your  consideration  for  the 
demands  of  my  conscience  is  unparalleled.” 

It  was  so  fortunate,”  rejoined  Fanny,  slipping 
a little  further  upon  her  chair,  since  danger  was 
not  imminent  from  Mr.  Bramwell’s  earnestness  of 
feeling,  “ that  we  could  understand  each  other  so 
quickly  almut  all  this.  It  is  hardly  an  engage- 
ment at  all,  you  know,  placed  in  this  light.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  an  engagement,  Miss  Fanny,”  replied 
Bramwell,  with  great  decision,  so  that  Fanny  al- 
most dropped  her  heavy  bouquet.  “Do  not  let 
yourself  become  vague  upon  that  point.  But  of 
course  if  any  one  were  brought  forward  by  Fate 
as  more  hopelessly  intended  for  me  than  you  are, 
I should  have  to  consider  her  case.  Women 
are  a great  responsibility.  I have  naturally  but 
one  heart  to  give  in  the  end.  The  end  is  the 
thing;  and  I sometimes  wonder  how  I am  to  get 
there.  Meantime,  here  is  a token  of  my  regard 
and  sincere  preference,  which  I trust  you  will  let 
me  place  upon  your  finger.” 

“ I have  not  the  slightest  objection,”  cried  Fan- 
ny, smiling  dangerously  deep,  and  holding  out  her 
graceful  arm. 

Bramwell  held  out  his  hand  too,  as  if  with  as 
much  contempt  for  sentiment  as  she,  and  dragged 
a rather  large  old-fashioned  ring  over  her  finger- 
tip. 

“ That  is  an  Egypti.m  turquoise  which  I be- 
lieve is  seven  thousand  years  old,”  he  remarked, 
coughing. 

“ Are  you  interested  in  antiques,  then  ?”  asked 
Fanny,  and  thought  as  she  spoke  of  the  four 
aunts  whom  he  so  doted  on,  and  of  whom  she  had 
heard. 

“ I am  interested  in  anything  that  is  very  old 
or  unsophisticated,”  replied  Percy.  “ You  see,  I 
am  the  descendant  of  many  self-indulgent  ances- 
tors, and  I am  ditlicull  to  move  to  enthusiasms. 
The  drama  and  tlie  oi)era  I can  only  accept  as 
extremely  old  pastime  ; and  as  for  the  club,  it  is 
quite  monotonously  depressing.  I don’t  know 
but  that  I find  as  much  interest  in  the  OMisk  as 
in  a cigar,  but  it  is  tantalizing  not  to  be  able  to 
smoke  it  after  its  date  and  ipiality  are  ascer- 
taimsl.” 

“ You  dance  very  well  for  a person  of  .«o  little 
buoyancy,”  said  Fanny,  kindly.  “ As  dancing 
changes  frequently,  I su[)posc  you  have  not  in- 
herited a satiety  of  the  steps  your  ancestors  took 
down  the  centre  in  ojd  tiine.s.  I should  not  won- 
der, be.sides,  if  you  did  not  do  yourself  justice  i 
what  you  say,  but  were  really  a very  pleasant 
companion,  indeed.” 

“ I certainly  hope  you  will  find  me  so,”  ex- 
cliiimed  Bramwell,  abruptly,  looking  up  from  the 
top  of  his  silver-headed  cane. 

“ If  you  give  me  time — before  making  a change 
of  sweethearts,”  resf)onde<l  Fanny,  hesitating,  but 
longing  to  go  on  with  more  impertinence.  “The 
next  time  you  call  it  may  be  all  over  with  our  en- 
gagement, because  it  all  depends  upon  a third 
person.” 

“Ah,  Miss  Fanny,  there  it  is  again!  Your 
clearness  of  mind  fills  me  with  enthusiasm,  your 
love  of  your  sex  exalts  my  esteem  for  your  peer- 
less self.  If  by  our  next  meeting,”  he  added, 
rising,  “ I have  been  forced  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  transferring  my  allegiauce  to  anoth- 
er—one,  no  doubt,  less  fair — still  I shall  never  be 
able  to  think  of  you  without  a warmer  glow  of 
the  heart  than  I now  feel  for  any  one  else.  If 
the  tenor  of  our  days  runs  on  in  sunny  unison, 
without  the  shadow  of  change,  happy  shall  I be, 
08  happy  I am ; happy  now  and  forever.” 

“ Mercy !”  murmur^  Fanny,  astonishe<l. 

Bowing  low  over  his  shining  hat  and  cane, 
Percy  withdrew.  He  left  \\h  fiaiu^e  with  gleam- 
ing eyes,  her  nose  buried  in  the  bouejuet  of  roses, 
and  her  feet  trembling  to  convey  her  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  comer  of  a lounge,  into  which  she 
flung  herself  for  a long  laugh. 

Thereafter  she  went  upstairs,  and  showed  the 
rest  the  quaint  old  ring,  but  somehow  she  had 
got  over  laughing,  and  was  as  quiet  ns  a mouse. 

The  young  people  all  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  next  time  Bramwell  called  they  would 
have  as  mueh  amusement  as  possible  out  of  Fan- 
ny’s engagement,  especially  as  they  intended  so 
to  arrange  matters  that  the  young  man  would 
break  it  then  and  there  of  his  own  free-will. 


Will  Chiltenham,  whom  Percy  had  never  seen, 
by  special  forethought,  was  dressed  in  a hand- 
some gown  of  far  better  fit  and  design  than  those 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  at  college,  as 
pretty  girl,  in  the  dramatic  performances  of  his 
society.  His  wig  was  so  perfect  that  he  was 
frightened  when  he  looked  into  the  pier-glass, 
and  came  very  near  throwing  up  the  whole  thing 
lest  he  should  by  any  chance  turn  into  a creature 
with  long  hair,  he  said. 

“1  used  to  be  delighted  with  thorough  cos- 
tumes,” he  pouted,  “ but  this  i.s  too  complete  al- 
together. Look  here ! I believe  you  girls  nowa- 
days can  have  your  beauty  all  your  own  way,  if 
you  can  do  this  for  me.” 

“ Don’t  be  so  proud,”  cried  Bessie  Swansee, 
“until  you  have  won  the  turquoise  off  Fanny’s 
finger.” 

The  young  lady  in  question  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room  once  more  to  entertain  her  be- 
trothed, and  she  dropped  him  a rather  humorous 
courtesy. 

He  stepped  forward  to  meet  her,  and  kissed 
her  hand.  Fanny  did  nut  like  this  piece  of  fa- 
miliarity ; but  she  was  instantly  engrossed  by 
fancying  that  Bramwell  looked  quite  funereal ; 
and  as  she  said  the  word  in  her  own  mind  he 
pulled  out  a card  with  a deep  black  edge,  and  she 
noticed  that  he  was  in  black  from  top  to  toe. 

What  can  have  happened  ?”she  said,  starting. 

“1  did  not  dare  to  send  up  my  present  card, 
lest  I should  give  you  too  great  a shock,”  he  ex- 
plained. “But  this  wide  band  of  black  denotes 
a heavy  bereavement.  My  aunts  are  dead.” 

Fanny  became  dizzy.  At  last  she  stammered : 
“ Y^ou  do  startle  me  terribly.  Dear  me ! did  any 
one  ever  before  have  so  many  aunts  all  at  once, 
and  lose  them  so  suddenly?  But  really  I am 
very,  very  sorry.  Oh,  how  can  you  bear  it  ? Oh, 
I must  run  anil  tell  the  others.” 

“ Not  for  worlds !’’  cried  Bramwell,  energetical- 
ly, lifting  his  hand,  which  held  the  inseparable 
little  cane,  to  stay  her  in  her  flight.  “ great 
anxiety  is  off  my  mind.  I no  longer  mourn  their 
lonely  existences.  I assure  you,  my  dear  Fanny, 
that  I will  comport  myself  as  cheerfully  as  I can. 
Do  not  spare  any  means  of  encouraging  and  en- 
livening me.” 

Now  by  this  time  Fanny  was  to  have  told 
Bramwell  of  the  advent  in  the  house  of  a very 
melancholy  friend  of  hers,  of  whose  circumstances 
she  thought  it  her  duty  to  inform  him,  since  this 
young  woman  might  prove  to  he  the  long-expect- 
ed and  long-dreaded  object  of  his  disinterested 
devotion. 

But  Will,  who  was  to  slip  in  at  about  this  time, 
suddenly  appeared,  betrained  and  curled,  without 
Fanny’s  having  the  least  desire  to  carry  out  her 
former  intentions.  Will  did  not  understand  his 
sister’s  hesitating  manner,  and  had  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  he  said, 

“Oh,  Fanny,  you  are  actually  too  ashamed  of 
your  poor  relative  to  introduce  her  to  Mr,  Bram- 
well !” 

As  Fanny  knew  that  the  only  help  now  was  to 
keep  Percy  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  joke  (or 
else  he  would  set  her  tlown  as  heartless  beyond 
retrieve,  in  view  of  those  aunts),  she  came  for- 
ward. 

After  introilucing  Percy,  she  told  him  that  the 
young  lady  was  a dear  friend.  Miss  Maud  Wil- 
helm,  who  had  come  to  the  city  for  change  of  air. 

“ Having  had  a sorrow,”  Fanny  went  on,  and 
then  (piailed,  and  Miss  Wilhelm  proceeded  with 
little  re.serve: 

“Oh,  I have  only  sufTered  like  every  one  else 
with  a wasted  affection.  I read  ‘ Elaine,’  and  feel 
faint  near  violets.  I shall  soon  die.  How  sweet 
that  will  be ! Oh  !” — the  young  lady  had  slid 
down  upon  an  ottoman  placcni  lieside  Bramwell — 
“do  you  think  you  and  Fanny  will  ever  know  the 
sorrows  of  heart-ache  ? I am  very  sure  that  can 
never  be,  for  1 hear  you  have  a truly  chivalreus 
spirit,  Mr.  Bramwell.  Oh,  do  tell  me  where  you 
got  it!  Was  it  by  rending  Don  Qnirote?  But, 
after  all,  I believe  he  was  rather  a failure.  I do 
fancy-work.  Happy  people  don’t  need  to  do  it, 
but  i need  to ; and,  moreover,  when  I have  em- 
broidered a few  dresses  for  myself,  I really  think 
I must  set  about  earning  my  living.  We  can’t 
all  marry,  you  know.  That  is  what  1 am  told 
the  papers  are  saying.” 

“ It  cuts  me  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  strain,” 
said  Percy.  “ How  is  it,  Fanny,  my  dear,  that  at 
the  very  threshold  of  our  engagement  we  meet 
such  a pathetic  example  of  my  worst  imaginings? 
Mi.ss  Wilhelm,  look  on  us;  see  how  perfectly 
content  we  are,  and  take  courage  for  your  own 
future.”  Percy  stroked  his  mustache  vigorously, 
and  then  took  out  his  handkerchief,  looked  at  it 
as  if  wondering  whether  or  no  he  would  weep 
into  it,  and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket. 

“You  mock  me!”  exclaimed  Miss  Wilhelm, 
with  startling  emphasis.  “But  do  not  let  my 
miserable  life-history  interrupt  the  quiet  flow  of 
your  spring-time  days.  Ah,  Fanny,  I congratu- 
late you  from  my  heart,  broken  as  it  is.  1 was 
betrothed  with  an  opal,  you  with  a turquoise. 
Does  that  make  any  difference  ?” 

“ Of  course  it  does,  Maud,”  cried  Swansee,  step- 
ping into  the  room.  “Next  time  take  another 
stone,  and  the  same  man  will  answer  just  as 
well.” 

“Swaasee!”  remonstratetl  Bramwell,  “you 
must  remember  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
suffering.” 

“ I’ll  leave  it  to  your  care,  if  there  is  any  care 
to  be  taken,”  cri^  Eniest,  “ Y’ou’ve  always 
talked  alniut  some  panacea  for  forlorn  damsels. 
I’ve  no  doubt  Fan  will  let  you  off  if  you  hold  her" 
to  her  agreement." 

“ .Mr.  Bramwell  is  himself  in  poor  spirits,”  put 
in  Fanny,  gently.  “ He  has  lost,  Ernest” — but 
she  was  afraid  they  would  all  laugh  if  she  called 
up  the  images  of  the  four  spinsters,  so  she  floun- 
dered along.  “ His  home  is  much  altered — we 
must  speak  more  considerately — don’t  you  see 
Mr.  Bramwell’s  mourning  ?” 

“Dear  no,”  said  Ernest.  “Bramwell  hasn’t 


got  on  mourning,  child.  But  are  any  of  your  re- 
lations gone,  old  fellow?  I know  you  have  none 
very  near.’” 

“My  aunts  were  very  nejir,  I have  told  you, 
my  dear  Swansee.  And  they  are  no  more.  -\li 
gone.”  Bramwell  looked  into  his  hat,  and  Will 
and  Ernest  had  time  to  choke  down  their  laugh- 
ter a little. 

“ It  sounds  like  a May  moving,”  muttered  the 
latter  in  the  Sophomore’s  ear;  and  then  .Maiul 
Wilhelm  had  to  retire  to  a stained-glass  window, 
or  faint.  “ Bear  up,  Bramwell,”  adde<l  Swansee, 
aloud.  “ And  here  come  the  rest  of  the  girls  to 
help  us  put  a better  face  on  it.” 

“ What  a party  we  make  when  we  are  all  to- 
gether!” laughed  Milly  as  she  joined  them,  with 
Bessie  at  her  side.  “ Don’t  think  us  intrusive, 
Mr.  Bramwell ; we  wish  to  see  a little  of  you,  of 
course.  Since  we  have  Miss  Wilhelm  with  us, 
too,  we  must  try  to  be  more  sociable. — Maud, 
why  are  you  away  off  there?” 

“ Maud  is  quite  right  to  stay  there,”  objected 
Fanny  to  Millv’s  motion ; and  she  went  over  to 
where  the  stately  figure  stood,  with  its  puffings 
of  material  and  Pompadour  ruff. 

Milly  and  Bessie  devoted  themselves  to  the 
guest  of  honor.  After  a few  minutes’  chat  Be.s- 
sie  said,  as  if  involunurily,  “Poor  Maud  Wil- 
helm ! how  drearily  she  stands  there !” 

“ I would  give  anything  to  see  one  of  her  old  ra- 
diant smiles,  wouldn’t  you,  Milly,”  Ernest  put  in. 

.Maud  put  her  hand  round  Fanny’s  waist  as  they 
conversed  apart. 

As  for  Bramwell,  he  began  to  fidget  with  his 
gloves,  and  soon  got  up. 

“ Oh,  we  must  not  drive  you  away,”  exclaimed 
Milly.  “ But  we  were  going  to  beg  you  to  stay  to 
lunch.  We  young  people  are  all  alone  to-day, 
and  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  find  ourselves  free 
from  concerts  and  everything ; and  how  many  of 
us  are  there  ? One,  two,  thi-ee — ” 

Maud  was  putting  her  hand  on  Fanny’s  shoul- 
der now,  and  Bramwell  strode  up  to  her,  and 
rapped  her  fiercely  on  the  knuckles  with  his  cane. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  he  blurted. 

“ IVhat  the  mi.schief  do  you  mean  by  banging 
at  my  knuckles?”  demanded  Will, in  his  wig  and 
train,  shouldering  up  to  Bramwell,  while  Swan- 
see gave  merriment  the  reins. 

“ Because  you’re  a rascally  jackanapes,  and  I’ll 
be  obliged  to  you  to  come  where  I can  flog  you,” 
replied  Percy,  in  an  even  voice.  “ Don’t  dare  to 
go  near  Miss  Chiltenham.”  He  slid  his  cane 
across  Will’s  side  as  if  it  were  a foil. 

“ Come,  Will,  you’d  better  give  up  your  point 
and  your  wig  at  the  same  lime,  ’ roared  Swansee, 
overpowered  by  Cliiltenham’s  contradictory  ap- 
pearance. “ Somehow  or  other,  Bramwell'  has 
come  out  of  the  big  end  to-day.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Bramwell,  what  docs  this  mean?” 
interpolated  Fanny,  as  frightened  as  amused. 
“ How  could  you  ever  find  out  my  brother  so 
soon  in  the  role  of  that  forlorn  young  creature?’’ 

“Role!  r6Ie!  ixMe !”  cried  Bramwell,  in  a pet 
with  everybody.  “ Do  you  .sttppose  you  young 
folks  here  are  the  only  persons  who  take  nMes? 
Don’t  I pietend  to  haring  and  losing  a set  of 
aiinUs  I never  saw  in  niy  life,  for  the  sake  of  hoax- 
ing those  ridiculous  club  fellows  ? And  do  you 
suppose,  Swan.see,  that  I can  not  be  in  earnest 
under  a little  rubbish  of  oddity,  and  that  1 can 
not  tell  a Sophomore  when  I see  him,  like  this,  in 
yards  of  silk  and  lace?  Pshaw!” 

“ Oh  dear  me !”  sobbed  Fanny,  coming  up  and 
holding  out  the  tnrquoi.se  ring;  “how  we  have 
all  offended  you  ! But  here  is  this ; and  it  was 
only  a joke,  anyway,  which  I trust  you  will  par- 
don.” 

Perey  Bramwell  looked  from  her  to  the  ring, 
and  back  again.  “ Oh  no,”  he  said  ; “ that’s  all 
settled.” 

Fanny  was  spell  bound. 

“ This  is  terrible !”  gasped  Milly, 

“ Indeed  it  is  !”  exclaimed  Bessie. 

Miss  Wilhelm  had  skipped  off  some  momenta 
ago. 

“ Now,  I’ll  tel!  you,  Percy,  that’s  not  fair,”  said 
Swansee,  getting  up  from  his  chair.  “ Take  back 
the  ring,  you  know.” 

“ You  really  must,”  said  Fanny,  brokenly.  “ I’m 
dreadfully  tired  of  this  folly,  and — ” 

“ It  is  no  folly  to  me.  Miss  Chiltenham,”  said 
Bramwell,  trying  not  to  laugh.  “ I did  not  ask 
your  uncle’s  permission  to  pay  you  my  addresses 
in  any  expectotion  of  giving  you  up — if  I won 
you.  I am  sorry  if  you  so  understood  it.” 

“ I did  indeed,”  cried  Fanny,  beginning  to  get 
angry.  “ And,  besides,  I am  interested  in  some 
one — ” 

“ But  you  know  very  well  you  were  expecte<l 
to  turn  off  fiancee  after  fiancSe,"  expostulated 
Bessie,  stepping  up  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Bramwell  raised  both  hands  in  mock  despair 
at  all  their  beseeching. 

“ But  it  is  the  facte  of  the  moment  that  we  are 
to  deal  with,”  he  pleaded  in  his  turn,  glancing  in 
a very  different  way  from  formerly  at  Fanny’s 
perplexed  face.  “ Just  let  me  have  a word  with 
Miss  Fanny,  and  I’ll  talk  to  you  all  afterward.” 

“ I might  as  well  die  at  once !”  exclaimed  his 
betrothed.  And  then  she  clasped  her  hands  with 
a revulsion  of  feeling.  “ Oh  no,  I will  jilt  him !” 
she  cried,  in  the  utmost  glee.  “ Mr.  Bramwell, 
consider  yourself  jilte<l,  instantly !” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  aiinouncefl  Swanst-c, 
who  had  been  in  a brown-study.  “ Don’t  let  us 
go  into  anything  else  without  due  deliberation. 
But  we  will  decide  it  all  after  lunch,  and  when 
Will  has  got  out  of  his  frills  and  tuckers,  and  can 
give  advice  to  his  sister.  Come,  Milly,  ui'dai^ 
royal  repast  and  a loving-cup,  and  we  will  sit 
down  amiwhly  to  table,  while  Bramwell  f ll!»-n8 
stories  of  Ills  ancestors — twentv-foiir  grandpar- 
erits  to  a genenttiini.  and  all  that.  By  Jove, 
though,  1 don’t  feci  sure  that  he’s  a truthful 
man !” 

“ You’ve  been  iwwopen  with  nirj”-  rrplii  I 
well,  curling  up  the  end  of  usUf 

tically.  Rifft  UawMaauuc  LaaifH. 
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rUOiiliESS  OF  GREEK  PHILOLOGY 
IX  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tiik  Greeks  were  wont  to  exteml  the  pmctice  of 
the  liealing  art  bevorul  the  diseased  individual  (o 
the  diseased  l)od_v-politie.  Among  tliern  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing,  when  a stale  was  fallen  into  any 
disorder,  or  weakness,  or  organic  trouble,  to  call 
upon  some  philosopher  to  make  tlic  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  and  to  preserilM*  tlie  remedy.  Thus 
of  Plato  espeeially  we  are  told  that  his  practice 
upon  sick  states  was  large  and  remunerative.  And 
surely  if  there  be  any  certainty  in  the  processes 
and  results  of  philosophj’,  it  might  well  be  in  the 
power  of  a wise  and  well-trained  intelligence,  act- 
ing upon  philosophic  principles,  to  discover  in  a 
disordered  state  the  seat  and  cause  of  its  malady, 
and  by  the  application  of  proper  remedies  to  re- 
move, or  at  least  to  palliate,  its  troubles. 

Had  some  such  man,  a modern  Plato,  standing 
to  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  our  time  as  Plato 
stood  to  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  his,  been 
called  upon  to  make  a diagnosis  of  the  mental 
state  of  the  .\merican  people  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century,  and  to  presenbe  for  its  ailments, 
he  would  have  found  hi.s  patient  suffering  from 
grave  and  repulsive  disorders.  And  the  wise  phy- 
sician’s sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  case  would 
have  been  deepened  by  seeing  the  siek  man’s  ut- 
ter unconsciousnes.s  of  all  disease,  his  fantastic 
self-complacency,  his  noi.sy  priile  in  the  very  symp- 
toms of  his  disease  as  the  proofs  of  his  robust 
and  vigorous  vitality.  Such  a physician,  in  study- 
ing the  condition  of  his  big  and  unruly  patient, 
would  have  seen  too  many  evils,  indeed,  and  dis- 
orders too  complicated,  to  admit  of  any  brief  or 
simple  classification.  But  in  the  main  the  trou- 
bles of  his  patient,  the  American  people,  about 
1826,  might  have  been  reducetl  by  analysis  to 
these  three : In  the  first  place,  the  physician  would 
have  seen  that  the  action  of  the  American  mind, 
as  compared  with  the  contemporary  mind  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  ami  France,  was  marked  by  ex- 
ceeding feebleness  and  narrowness  of  movement. 
Thought  was  exercised  on  very  few  subjects,  and 
outside  of  some  practical  probhuns  there  was  in 
all  the  higher  ranges  of  s|H‘culative  thought  cither 
no  action  of  the  ]>opular  mind  at  all,  or  else  ac- 
tion of  the  feeblest  kind  and  within  the  narrow- 
est limits.  In  the  second  place,  our  physician,  in 
studying  the  .\merican  literature  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  American  mind,  would  have  seen  that 
this  literature,  apart  from  its  deficiencies  in  mat- 
ter and  thought,  was  marketl  bv  the  absence  of 
artistic  form,  by  a crudity  and  shapelessness  that 
robbed  it  of  artistic  worth.  Both  in  the  jKietry 
and  in  the  prose  of  the  time,  whatever  the  intel- 
lectual vigor  or  the  strength  of  feeling  and  con- 
viction that  were  present,  there  was,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, no  feeling  and  no  forming  touch  of  gen- 
uine art  In  the  third  place,  our  physician,  in 
watching  the  phases  of  busy  American  life,  would 
have  seen  that  life  deformed  and  discolored  by 
the  most  violent  intolerance  of  opinion  on  all 
the  great  questions  that  agitate,  and  must  always 
agitate,  human  societies.  To  iie  orthodox  in  reli- 
gion according  to  the  narrow  canons  of  an  unin- 
telligent provincial  orthodoxy,  to  be  orthodox  in 
politics  up  to  the  point  of  accepting  even  the 
abuses  of  our  own  system  as  the  best  possible 
form  of  social  organization,  to  be  orthodox  in 
conduct  and  behavior  up  to  the  point  of  eating, 
dressing,  feeling,  thinking,  and  living  according 
to  the  standard  of  one’s  neighbors — this  was  the 
condition  of  living  happy,  or  even  safe,  in  an 
American  community,  i^iety  seemed  in  grave 
peril  of  stifling  all  variety  of  excellence,  and  of 
settling  down  into  one  dead  level  of  ugly  and 
uncultured  monotony.  Foreign  observers  of  us 
and  our  way.s,  however  friendly  they  might  be, 
began  to  fear  lest  under  the  pressure  of  this  in- 
tolerant and  illiljeral  majority  rule  the  play  of 
mind  might  be  forever  crushed,  and  the  rise  and 
growth  of  culture  and  art  made  impossible. 

Before  such  a state  of  things,  in  the  presence 
of  this  narrowness  and  ugliness  aud  fierce  intol- 
erance of  American  life,  what  would  have  been 
the  course  to  be  taken  by  our  imaginary  physi- 
cian, the  treatment  to  be  recommended,  the  pre- 
.scription  to  be  given  V By  what  remedial  means 
might  he  have  sought  to  deal  with  the  mental 
and  moral  disorders  of  his  patient,  to  give  breadth 
and  range  to  his  thinking,  artistic  form  to  his 
intellectual  creation,  generosity  and  tolerance 
and  sweetness  to  his  social  life?  Had  such  a 
physician  been  called  in,  his  prescription  for  the 
American  people,  we  think,  his  remedy  for  its 
worst  ailments,  would  have  been  a course  of 
study  in  Greek  literature  and  a severe  training  in 
Greek  philology.  In  the  crisis  of  our  national 
life,  as  in  all  the  great  crises  of  man’s  intellectual 
history,  Hellenism,  the  power  of  the  Greek  spirit, 
was  tiic  power  to  be  invoked  in  order  to  bring 
light  into  dark  places,  health  into  di.seased  and 
disordered  civilization. 

The  prompting  of  nature,  the  craving  of  a few 
thoughtful  men,  did  for  us  the  very  thing  that 
such  a wise  critic  of  our  disorders  might  have 
prescribed  for  our  condition.  An  acute  student 
of  literature,  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  life  of  Dante  Ros- 
setti, has  traced,  indeed,  the  nineteenth-century 
renaissance  of  England  to  the  mediaeval  revival 
in  religion  and  in  art  that  began  alx>ut  1833. 
But  in  the  United  States  our  renaissance  was 
due  not  to  any  revival  of  mediaevalisin,  but  to  the 
revival  of  Greek  studies  and  of  Grrek  philology. 
The  mental  impulse  that  was  needed  came  to  the 
educated  youth  of  our  land  from  the  fervid  inspi- 
ration of  a few  widely  scattered  professore  of 
(Jreek,  from  students  of  Greek  philology,  who 
had  caught  the  breath  of  the  great  philological 
revival  in  Germany,  and  who  transmitted  the  flash 
of  those  great  ideas  from  their  German  teachers 
to  their  American  pupils. 

In  this,  as  in  all  great  movements  of  thought, 
the  common  feeling  of  the  need  to  be  supplied 
and  of  the  danger  to  be  averted  led  mere  isolateil 
workers,  without  combination  and  even  without 
knowledge  of  one  anotherV^ork,  to  press  for- 
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ward  in  the  same  sjiirit  and  toward  the  same 
goal.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  Dr.  Anthon,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  tkilumhia  since  1820,  himself 
a Germ.-in  by  parentage,  took  the  lead  in  bringing 
the  ideas  and  results  of  the  best  German  philol- 
ogy to  bear  u|K)n  American  education.  Both  by 
his  own  teaching  and  by  his  many  books,  and  es- 
pecially by  training  his  illustrious  pupil  Dr.  Dris- 
ler,  he  did  a work  of  far-reaching  results  in  the 
spread  of  elnssieal  learning.  In  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Dr.  Harrison,  Profe.s.sor  of  Greek  .since 
18.3(1,  turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the  .«tudy  of  the 
German  philology,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  of 
American  teachers  to  penetrate  into  the  full  mean- 
ing of  Bopp’s  great  achievement,  and  to  use  the 
results  of  the  comparative  gniminar  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  structure  and  syntax  of  the  Greek 
and  Ditin.  At  Harvanl,  Dr.  Felton  prepared  the 
way  for  the  solid  and  sagacious  Greek  scholar- 
ship of  Dr.  Goodwin.  At  Yale,  Dr.  Woolsey  and 
Dr.  Hadley  made  their  Greek  school  the  centre  of 
a Greek  revival  that  swept  over  many  States.  In 
the  West,  at  a somewhat  later  time.  Dr.  Boise 
built  up  a school  of  vigorous  Hellenism  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  ; and  in  1856  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  coming  fresli  from  his  Grwk  studies  in 
Germany,  began  at  the  University  of  Virginia  that 
lofty  and  acute  method  of  Greek  .«tudy  winch  has 
given  shape  and  direction  to  the  philological 
movement  in  all  Southern  institutions. 

Since  the  days  when  Dr.  Anthon  and  Dr.  Har- 
rison began  their  fateful  work  of  inoculating  the 
crude  American  schools  with  the  Greek  learning 
and  the  philological  method  of  Germany,  more 
than  half  a century  has  passed.  In  these  fifty 
years  Greek  culture  in  America  has  been  .siowly 
and  steadily  advancing.  In  Greek  scholarship  it- 
self, as  proved  by  the  last  edition  of  Liddell  and 
Scott’s  great  Lexicon,  to  which  the  hibore  of  Dris- 
ler,  Gildersleeve,  and  (loodwin  have  given  its  pe- 
culiar value,  the  l>est  of  our  American  scholars 
have  shown  a precision  and  perfection  of  method 
unsurpassed  in'the  world.  But  outside  of  Greek 
scholarship  itself,  by  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
action  of  Gre<“k  culture  ujKm  our  edueated  classes, 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  spirit  upon  the  nation- 
al thought,  and  upon  the  spirit  and  form  of  the 
national  literature,  has  been  distinct  and  vitaliz- 
ing. Under  that  masterful  influence  the  faults 
and  weaknesses  that  marred  the  intellectual  life 
and  the  social  life  of  our  people  are  fading  out 
of  sight.  Instead  of  being  narrow  and  feeble  in 
mental  action,  the  educated  mind  of  America  may 
now  claim,  in  com|)arison  with  the  French,  Ger- 
man, or  English  mind,  to  be  singularly  wide  and 
generous  in  its  sweep  of  thought  and  in  its  range 
of  discu.ssion.  Nay,  against  many  phases  of 
American  literature  the  charge  may  be  reasona- 
bly made  that  in  their  width  of  range  they  are 
becoming  too  cosmopolitan,  and  too  thoroughly  de- 
nationalized. And,  again,  in  the  structure  of  our 
best  American  literature,  both  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  however  much  may  still  l>c  lacking  in  the 
forces  of  creative  genius,  the  striving  after  artist 
ic  perfection  of  literary  form  is  carried  to  the 
pitch  of  an  almost  fastidious  daintiness.  Most 
important  of  all,  as  the  noblest  result  of  the  Greek 
spirit  upon  our  culture  and  civilization,  in  our  so- 
cial life  the  old  intolerance  of  opinion  has  given 
way  to  a spirit  of  toleration  in  religion,  politics, 
and  customs  that  is  unsurpassed  on  earth.  In 
the  same  communities  where  fifty  years  ago  life 
was  made  intolerable  to  all  that  had  the  bad  luck 
to  diflfer  from  their  neighbors  in  any  of  their 
opinions  or  practices,  the  foreign  ob.server  may 
now  find  a broad  and  generous  toleration  that  is 
often  mistaken  for  laxity  or  indifference.  Thus, 
in  all  directions,  after  fifty  years  of  penetrative 
and  widely  spreading  action,  the  Greek  spirit 
emanating  from  the  study  of  Greek  literature  is 
beginning  not  only  to  mould  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  American  people,  but  to  give  artistic  form 
to  its  literature,  and  sweetness  and  liberality  to 
its  social  feelings  and  its  manners. 

In  this  revival  of  tJi-eek  learning  the  Hellenists 
of  America  have  been  forced  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  lives  to  follow  a path  of  their  own,  and 
to  give  to  our  American  scholarship  a peculiar 
kind  of  excellence.  These  scholars,  living  apart 
from  the  great  libraries  and  museums  of  the 
world,  aud  knowing  but  at  second-hand  the  man- 
uscripts and  art  remains  of  Greece,  have,  of 
course,  been  able  to  do  very  little  in  archieology, 
in  epigraphy,  or  in  the  higher  criticism.  These 
branches  of  Greek  philology  they  have  left  to  the 
more  fortunately  situated  scholars  of  Europe. 
But  this  narrowing  in  their  range  on  the  one  side 
of  philology  has  led,  by  the  concentration  of  their 
studies,  to  an  unsurpassed  excellence  on  the  oth- 
er. If  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers  has  been 
in  the  main  fixi>d  by  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Germany,  the  scholare  of  America 
may  claim  to  have  gone  as  far  as  the  farthest  in 
fixing  the  meaning  of  these  texts  by  the  scientific 
system  of  interpretation,  and  in  the  classification 
of  the  facts  of  language  by  the  logical  analysis. 

To  know  the  Greek  language  means,  at  last,  to 
know  an  almost  infinite  number  of  facts,  and  to 
impart  a scientific  knowledge  of  these  facts  means 
to  invent  a system  of  classification  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  them  may  be  most  easily  acquired 
and  most  easily  retained.  In  this  process  of  clas- 
sifying the  facts  of  the  Greek  language,  the  facta 
of  inflection  and  word-use  and  syntax,  the  su- 
premely practical  mind  of  the  Ameriran  has 
achieved  one  of  its  chief  triumphs.  Here  the 
American  philology  may  fairly  claim  a certain  de- 
gree of  superiority  over  the  philology  of  Germany 
itself.  In  the  scientific  classification  of  the  facts 
the  best  American  workmanship  is  as  perfect  in 
its  Greek  lexicography  and  its  Greek  grammar  as 
in  a sewing-machine  or  a patent  reaper.  The 
problem  here  is  not  so  much  to  add  new  know- 
ledge  to  knowledge  already  won  as  to  present  the 
sum  of  ascertained  facts  in  the  clearest  possilde 
light  by  the  best  possible  system  of  arrangement 
and  classification.  From  this  point  of  view  Dr. 
Gonilwiu’s  3f))oiis  aud  Ttiuum  may  be  taken  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  American  workmanship. 
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As  such  it  has  lieen  accepted  and  welcomed  even 
in  Europe.  In  no  other  book,  iierhaps,  are  the 
complicated  facts  with  which  this  lx>ok  deals  so 
clearly  presented  and  so  ably  classifiwl  for  the 
student’s  use  ns  in  this  masterpiece  of  practical 
American  philology. 

And  in  one  other  domain  of  Gie<  k philology  the 
sharp  analytic  power  of  the  American  mind  has 
been  as  nobly  demonstrated  a.s  in  the  domain  of 
the  log. cal  classification.  The  study  of  Greek 
syntax  as  remouhkHl  by  the  philosophy  of  evolu- 
tion becomes  a historical  science  of  the  noblest 
type,  and  the  historical  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  .syntax  rises  into  view  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  philological  method.  The  syntax  presents 
itself  no  lunger  as  an  infinite  mass  of  facts  to  be 
analyzed  and  grouped  by  the  logical  method,  but 
as  an  organic  growth  in  which  the  later  forms  of 
the  sentence  are  to  be  explained  from  the  earlier 
by  the  historical  method.  To  follow  the  laws  of 
this  growth  onward  from  the  structure  of  the  Ho- 
meric sentence  to  the  fullness  of  the  Demosthe- 
nean  period,  to  show  how  the  usage  of  the  later 
has  been  developed  from  the  usage  of  the  earlier 
time,  and  how  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the  At- 
tic prose  has  arisen  by  natural  selection  from  the 
forms  of  the  epic  or  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry,  this  is  the  problem  that  now  lies  before 
the  Greek  philologian — a problem  of  transcendent 
interest  and  inqiortance.  And  in  the  study  of 
this  problem  it  may  be  boldly  claimed  that  the 
Greek  philology  of  America  has  won  its  highest 
distinction,  and  that  the  method  and  results  of 
Dr.  Gildersleeve’s  historical  analysis  have  done 
more  than  has  been  done  anywhere  else  to  make 
the  solution  of  this  problem  possible. 


THE  NEW  GREEK  LEXICON.* 

RKAnnR.s  of  Bnrchnter  Towfr»  will  perhaps  re- 
member Mr.  Tom  Staple,  who,  though  universally 
known  by  a species  iif  nomenclature  so  very  un- 
dignified, was  tutor  of  “ St.  Lazarus,”  Oxford,  and 
maintained  a very  high  dignity  in  that  ancient 
university.  To  the  mind  of  Mr.  Staple  a natural 
sanctity  attached  itself  to  Oxford  and  everything 
Oxonian,  and  the  thought  that  any  outsider  should 
seek  to  share  in  matters  belonging  peculiarly,  and 
as  he  believed  exclusively,  to  his  alma  maler,  was 
as  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  loyal  soul.  The  easy 
profanity  which  had  begun  even  in  his  day  to  dis- 
cuss certain  academical  Eleusinian  mysteries  was 
to  him.  imieed,  as  bad  as  death.  Mr.  Staple,  in 
short,  had  fallen  on  troublous  times,  yet  managed 
in  some  sort  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  the  help  of 
a cei  tain  pipe  of  old  port  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  cellars  of  “St.  Lazarus”  in  bis  own  un- 
dergraduate days,  and  which  was  understood  to 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  that 
venerable  eollege.  At  any  rate,  these  prying  out- 
siders, who  had  the  hardihood  to  critioise  the  do- 
ings of  deans  and  reverend  heads  of  colleges,  were 
native-born  Englishmen.  That  " thosf  Ameri- 
can.s”  should  one  day  push  their  way  within  the 
sacred  circle  which  separated  Oxfonl  from  the 
outlying  barbaric  worbl,  was  a thought  too  mon- 
strous to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  tutor  of  St. 
Lazarus  even  in  his  most  pessimistic  mood. 

Alas  for  the  Tom  Staples  and  other  unyielding 
Catos  of  a by-gone  time ! While  these  loyal  tu- 
tors have  been  dozing  over  their  iwrt  in  the  com- 
mons-room, the  deans  and  masters  have  held 
themselves  alert.  They  have  kept  their  eye  upon 
Cambridge,  whose  cla.-isical  examiners  ten  years 
ago  recommended  to  candidates  for  honors  the 
“Greek  Moods  and  Tenses”  of  one  of  “Most 
Americans,”  nor  have  they  been  unobservant  of 
the  strange  sight,  witness^  more  recently  on  the 
Cam,  of  eager  gownsmen  thronging  the  lecture- 
room  of  11  young  American  discoursing  with  brill- 
iant learning  on  (ireek  art.  Doubtless  the  Tom 
Staples  chuckled  over  all  this  and  enjoyed  Mr. 
Lowell’s  joke,  at  the  Cantabs’  exptmse,  in  regard 
to  the  iiiqiortation  of  dead  meat  and  a live  pro- 
fessor, reminding  each  other  that  it  has  always 
lieen  so  from  the  days  of  Erasmus,  who  learned 
Greek  at  Oxfoixi  ami  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

But  not  so  the  deans  and  other  dignitaries. 

('harlks  Astok  Bristko  tells  us  that,  as  far  back 
as  his  time,  in  the  mutual  “ chafT’  between  the 
rival  universities,  the  Cantabs  had  to  yield  Ox- 
ford’s boast  as  to  her  Latin  and  her  “ Lidtlell  and 
Scott." 

The  Tom  Staples  may  now,  indeed,  turn  their 
faces  to  the  wall  and  die,  for,  curiously  enough, 
these  arc  precisely  the  penettralia  into  which  the 
Oxford  dons,  in  the  spirit  of  true  scholars,  have 
welcomed  their  transatlantic  brethren  with  grace- 
ful acknowledgment  and  generous  cordiality. 

Two  years  ago  the  syndicate  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  placed  the  imprimatur  of  Oxford  on  a Latin 
lexicon  compibKl  exclusively  by  two  American 
scholars  (Dr.Chari.tos  T.  Lkwis  and  Prokks.sor 
Charles  Short),  which  the  foremost  Oxford  Lat- 
inist, Professor  Nettleship,  cordially  welcomed 
as  “a  real  advance  on  any  previous  Latin-English 
dictionary” — a judgment  which  found  even  more 
emphatic  utterance  on  the  part  of  his  illustrious 
colleague,  Profe.ssor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Regius  Pix>- 
fessor  of  I>atin  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

And  now,  hanl  on  this,  comes  a new  edition  of 
their  famous  “ Liddell  and  Scott,”  which  to  a not- 
able degree  owes  the  reason  of  its  being,  as  the 
French  say,  to  the  work  of  American  scholars, 
whose  lalwrs  have  been  gracefully  and  heartily 
acknowledged  by  the  veteran  English  lexicogra- 
phers. 

As  to  this  last,  let  us  briefly  consider  what  has 
been  done. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  the  first  edition 
of  this  great  lexicon,  “ based  on  the  (ierman  work 

• A (}aiti-K-Ksoi.i8ii  Lr.xicos.  Coniiulod  by  IIknrt 
Gkobok  Liimici.i.,  1>.I).,  Uchii  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, aud  Roiikkt  Soott,  D.I).,  Dean  of  Kocliester,  lalo 
Master  of  Balllol  College,  Oxford.  Sevcntli  Bditioii. 
Kevlsed  and  Angnionteil  througlioiit,  with  the  (;o-op- 
eratioii  of  PaopitsaoK  Dkisi.rk,  of  Columbia  College, 
Mew  York.  4to,  sheep.  Mew  York : Harper  aud  Bro- 
thers, Fraakliu  t^uare.  1883. 


of  Francis  Passow,”  was  issued.  Among  Eng- 
lish-speaking scholars  its  success  was  marked  and 
instant.  It  at  once  took  the  rank,  which  the  in- 
defatigable laliors  of  the  eilitors  have  steadily 
maintained,  of  )>eing  the  best  tiicek-English  Lex- 
icon in  existence.  The  fourth  (>dition,  published 
in  IS.Io,  omitted  the  name  of  Pas.sow  from  its 
title-page,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  editors, 
“ additional  materials  had  been  incorporated  from 
so  many  and  various  sources  that  no  one  name 
could  fairly  claim  that  position.”  In  doing  this 
they  but  followed  the  example  of  Passow  himself, 
who,  after  a third  edition,  omitted  the  name  of 
iScHNKiDER  from  Am  title-page.  With  still  great- 
er force  did  the  argument  apply  to  the  fifth  edi- 
tion (1861),  which  owe<l  heavy  obligations  to  the 
great  Paris  Thesaurus  (then  nearing  completion), 
as  well  as  to  the  Greek-Gennan  Ijcxicon  of  Rost 
and  Palu,  and  to  other  lexicographical  sources. 

In  1869  the  sixth  edition  appeared,  revised 
throughout,  and,  though  brevity  was  studied,  aug- 
menttHl  by  one-eighth  in  the  number  of  its  pages. 
This  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  the  forms  of  the  verb  were  treated 
with  adequate  thoroughness,  the  admirable  work 
of  Dr.  Veitch  {Greek  Verlm,  Irregtdar  and  i>«- 
fertive)  being  laid  under  contribution  to  this  end. 
Furthermore,  the  editors,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  “ new  science”  of  Comparative  Philolo- 
gy had  made  prodigious  strides  since  the  appear- 
ance of  their  first  edition,  determined  to  recast 
the  whole  of  the  etymological  part  of  their  work. 
Fur  the  first  etlition  they  had  used  the  Stgmolo- 
gietehe  Forechungen  of  Pott.  This  was  now  dis- 
carded, and  the  first  edition  of  CuRTios’s  Orund- 
zuge  der  grieehizchen  Jitgtnologie  was  substituted 
as  the  basis  of  their  etymological  labors. 

To  the  curious  Hellenist  nothing  accentuates 
more  sharply  the  immense  advance  made  among 
English  scholars  in  the  accurate  study  of  Greek 
during  the  quarter  of  a century  between  1843  and 
1869  than  a comparison  between  the  first  and 
sixth  editions  of  this  lexicon.  That  such  advance 
was  owing  to  closer  study  of  German  metboda 
and  results  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  labors  of 
the  Oxford  lexicographera.  Accepting  from  the 
first  the  truth  of  Niedi  hr’s  proud  dictum  tliat 
“ the  road  to  Greece  lies  through  Germany,”  they 
have  cuntiuued  with  scholarly  vigilance  to  adapt 
and  incorporate  into  their  work  the  results 
achieved  by  the  great  scholars  of  the  Fatherland. 
Thus  the  sixth  edition  not  only  marked  a distinct 
advanre  over  its  predecessors  in  verbal  matter 
and  correction,  but  made  good  its  claim  as  the 
standard  Greek  lexicon  for  English-speaking  peo- 
ple by  presenting  (unevenly,  it  is  true,  and  not 
always  satisfactorily)  the  i-esults  achieved  in  the 
ancillary  sciences  of  lexicography — orthography, 
etymology,  syntax,  archieology,  and  mythology. 
In  short,  the  whole  cycle  of  philological  study 
found  a place  in  its  pages,  and  despite  uneven- 
ness of  execution  and  a lack  of  consistency  in 
minute  matters,  the  work  approached  a degree  of 
lexicographic  completeness  which  did  infinite 
credit  to  the  painstaking  care  and  industry  of 
the  editors. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sixth  edition,  and  once  more  the  vet- 
eran editors,  animated  by  the  same  love  of  Greek 
learning,  the  same  spirit  of  determined  scholar- 
ship, offer  to  us  a new  eilition  of  their  great  work 
— “ the  last,”  they  say,  simply,  “ we  can  hope  to 
see  published.” 

Of  all  that  has  been  achieved  during  these 
years  bearing  directly  and  indirectly  on  lexicogra- 
phy, this  is  not  the  place  to  s|>eak.  Brief  as 
has  Iteen  the  interval,  there  has  arisen  within  the 
time  a new  school — "junggrammatizche  SehuU," 
distinctively  called  — in  comparative  philology, 
which,  led  by  Vkrner,  Karl  Bruguan,  Collitz, 
and  Johannes  {^hmipt,  threatens  the  overthrow 
of  results  reached  by  the  “old  school,’’ >3  the 
Jung-Grammatiker  are  pleased  to  term  Groro 
CL-RTir.s  and  his  di.sciples.  Cl'rtil’s  himself  has 
carried  his  Grundzuge  to  a fifth  edition  (1879), 
which  now  presents  the  final  views  of  that  great 
scholar.  But  apart  from  this,  and  not  consider- 
ing recent  notable  contributions  made  to  Greek 
syntax,  there  has  been  in  the  time  keen  activity 
in  every  department  of  classical  philology.  MSS. 
have  lieen  discoveied ; codices,  known  imperfect- 
ly or  at  second-hand,  have  l^een  carefully  collated ; 
texts,  in  consequence,  have  been  put  upon  a surer 
basis,  and  disputed  readings  definitively  settled ; 
hundreds  of  words  of  doubtful  origin  have  yield- 
ed up  their  etymological  secret,  while  material  of 
the  highest  import  from  every  point  of  view  has 
been  rendered  available  by  the  publication  of 
countless  inscriptions  previously  unknown.  It 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  period  of 
philological  activity  many  famous  Continental 
scholars  have  done  the  best  work  of  their  life- 
time. In  Germany,  Bkrgk,  Th.  Kock,  Wkcklkin, 
FRir/scHK,  SrsEMiHL,  F.  Blass,  Gcstav  Meter,  and 
DelbrI'ce  ; in  Holland,  Van  Ukrwekdrn  and  the 
already  illustrious  Cobkt;  in  France  (whereof 
recent  years  there  has  been  a veritable  rmaiz- 
zaiice  of  Hellenism),  Graux,  Eooer,  De  Saussurr, 
and  Henri  Weil — all  these  have  achieved,  in 
widely  varying  directions,  results  of  the  highest 
moment  to  classical  philology,  and  of  solid  value 
to  Greek  lexicography. 

That  the  editors  of  this  seventh  edition  and 
their  American  coadjutors  have  kept  fully  abreast 
of  these  results  is  capable  of  easy  verification  by 
comparing  it  with  the  sixth  edition,  using,  as  we 
have  done,  a score  of  test  words.  We  say  “ their 
American  coadjutors,”  for  those  scholars  who  by 
reason  of  the  scope  and  importance  of  their  arti- 
cles have  alone  been  singled  out  for  public  ac- 
knowledgment are  all  Americans. 

After  stating  that  their  own  additions  consist 
mainly  of  fuller  references  to  the  classical  au- 
thors, and  a free  use  of  the  ludicez  to  the  Berlin 
Aristotle  and  to  the  Corpm  Inzcriptionum  Graet- 
enrttm,  the  editors  continue  (in  their  preface): 
“We  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance render^  us  by  many  scholars.  More  par- 
Ucularly  must  we  mention  the  names  of  Pro- 
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feesors  Drisler,  of  New  York;  Goo«lwiii,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts ; and  Gildersleeve,  of 
Baltimore.  Professors  (ioodwin  and  Gildersleeve 
have  rewritten  several  important  articles,  which 
their  well-known  grammatical  learning  makes 
peculiarly  valuable ; we  may  specify  the  articles 
on  dv,  £1,  £*•£(,  t«n-£,  iVo,  ilirwt,  ort,  oirort,  oi»,  ftt), 
and  Itpiv:  the  former  has  also  supplied  some  ex- 
cellent additions  to  Attic  law  terms,  such  as  ypa/x- 
irapaypa<^ti,  avvlucoc,  vitmpoaia. 

Professor  Drisler  has  gone  carefully  over  the 
whole  book,  and  there  is  haixily  a page  which  docs 
not  bear  some  trace  of  his  accurate  observation.” 

None  but  those  who.se  lives  are  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  classics  t.iid  in  familiar  companion- 
ship with  lexicons,  can  ade(|uately  measure  how 
much  is  implied  in  an  acknowledgment  such  as  this. 

So  varied  and  important  have  been  the  contri- 
butions of  Dr.  Drisi-kk,  that  his  name  now  fitly 
finds  a place  on  the  title-page.  A coinparison 
between  the  last  and  present  editions  evidences, 
indeed,  that  these  contributions  cover  the  whole 
alphabet,  and  are  of  every  kind  that  comes  under 
the  head  of  lexicography.  Errors  of  quantity,  of 
accentuation,  of  reference,  of  definition,  have  i)ecn 
corrected ; important  matter  has  been  added  to  im- 
perfect articles ; in  other  articles  essential  altera- 
tions have  been  made  to  bring  them  in  accord 
with  the  latest  results  of  philological  criticism ; a 
wealth  of  new  references  attests  the  breadth  of 
his  reading ; many  wortls  have  received  a notable 
extension  of  meaning,  while  to  his  vigilant  learn- 
ing we  owe  the  insertion  of  many  new  words  omit- 
ted in  all  previous  editions  of  the  lexicon.  Let 
any  scholar  compare  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  edi- 
tions, under  the  single  letter  A.  in  the  first  twelve 
pages,  for  instances  of  various  kinds,  the  articles 
on  d,  al-ipontc,  d^utrot,  riyaOuf  (in  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  identity  of  the  word  with  Ger- 
man  ffut,  English  ffood,  with  a euphonic,  based  on 
Donaldson’s  New  Cratjfbu,  has  been  discarded,  | 


I “for  Greek  ff  ought  to  Ik;  represented  by  Teuton- 
I ic  A'"),  nydJTij,  dyyiiov,  dyyoc,  dyo|i>d — all  enlarged 
[ and  improved  by  Dr.  Drislkk  s c-ontributions — 
and  he  will  readily  form  some  ides  of  the  obligii- 
tions  of  the  new  edition  to  the  patient  learning  of 
the  Nestor  of  American  scholai-s. 

But  the  acknowledgment  means,  in  addition, 
that  the  Engli.sh  editors,  keenly  alive  to  the  syn- 
tactical deficiencies  of  previous  editions,  have  in 
great  measure  recast  that  portion  of  their  work, 
seeking  to  meet  more  nearly  in  that  direction  also 
the  re(4uii‘ements  of  modern  scholarship.  A neg- 
lect of  this  would,  indeed,  have  proved  a fatal 
error.  The  sixth  edition  was  most  vulnerable  in 
the  articles  which  undertook  to  deal  with  the  more 
delicate  points  of  Greek  syntax.  The  treatment 
was  in  many  ca.ses  inadequate,  and  in  many  more 
erroneous,  fming  based  upon  antiquated  English 
authorities.  Happily  this  deficiency  has  been 
remedied  to  a very  great  extent  by  confiding  the 
most  im|)ortant  synUictical  articles  to  the  two  il- 
lustrious American  scholars  mentioned  along  with 
Dr.  Drislkk  in  the  preface. 

Dr.  Gildkrsi.kkvk  has  written  the  articles  on 
tore,  'iva,  otruic,  ov,  p{f,  vpiv,  and,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, the  articles  on  oii  pif  and  oi. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  in  addition  to  the  articles  on 
Attic  law  terms  and  kindred  topics,  has  written 
the  articles  on  dv,  ti,  imi,  ori,  and  oirort. 

To  attempt  a comparison  between  the  syntac- 
tical treatment  in  the  old  and  new'  editions  would 
require  a separate  article  appropriate  only  to  the 
pages  of  a philological  review.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  of  these  new  articles  many  are  marked  by 
the  keenest  philological  instinct,  and,  by  some 
happy  turn  of  expression,  convey  with  epigram- 
matic terseness  the  results  reached  by  the  most 
patient  investigation.  Some  of  these  discussions, 
indeed,  compi-esscd  within  the  compass  of  one  or  1 
two  pages  {e.ff..  Dr.  Gildkrrlkevk’s  irpiv  and  pt), 
and  Dr.  Godwin’s  dv),  embody  a treatment  of  | 


delicate  points  of  syntax  more  lucid  and  es.-ien- 
tially  more  complete  than  can  be  found  in  any 
single  iKiok.  It  is  to  ta  regretted  that  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  irpiv  and  pfi  Dit.  Gildkrslkkvk’s  nunl- 
esty  forbade  him  to  refer  to  his  masterly  mono- 
gniphs  on  “ irpiv  in  the  Attic  Orators”  and  the 
“Encroachments  of  pii  on  oii  in  Later  Greek,” 
which  liave  appearc<l  in  the  Atncriean  Journal 
of  PhiMoffp.  The  sixth  edition  found  room  for 
copious  references  to  such  antiquated  authoriiics 
as  Jelf'x  Greek  Orammar  and  kindred  works, 
and  surely  with  advantage  such  space  might  have 
been  devote*!  in  the  new  e<lition  to  directing  the 
critical  student  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  which 
now  ranks,  the  world  over,  among  the  chief  au- 
thorities in  comparative  philology. 

To  our  mind  the  eilitors  might  also  with  ad- 
vantage have  utilized  Dr.  Gii.dkilslkkve’s  syntac- 
tical investigations  touching  'boi;  and  pexpi,  Imth 
of  which  suggest  in  their  present  shape  the  Script- 
ural warning  as  to  new  wine  and  old  bottles. 

One  other  point,  and  we  have  done. 

The  editors  tell  us  that  they  have  liocn  urged 
to  incorporate  all  Proper  Names  in  the  lexicon, 
but  that  this  would  have  “ added  so  much  to  the 
bulk  of  a Ixxik  already  bulky  enough  that  they' 
were  compelled  to  put  aside  the  suggestion.”  In 
this,  it  seems  to  us,  they  have  erred.  By  com- 
pression and  a slight  enlargement  of  the  page  (us 
compared  with  the  sixth  edition)  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  has  been  reduced  by  ninety  pages.  Had 
the  space  thus  saved  been  devoted  to  proper 
names,  the  ground  in  this  resp*‘et  might  have 
been  fairly  well  covered  by  observing  a wise  econ- 
omy. Proper  names  are,  after  all,  but  common 
names,  and  to  an  etymologi.‘»t  the  study  of  them 
is  essential.  No  scholar  expects  or  desires  that 
under  proper  names  should  be  found  long  his- 
torical or  archaeological  tlisquisitions,  which  Ijc- 
long  properly  to  dictionaries  of  biography  and  of 
antiquities.  What  every  student  really  needs  is 


simply  a coiici.^e  .statement  a.s  to  their  etymology 
and  variant  forms,  and  a lexicon  is  the  place  in 
wliich  he  ha.s  a right  to  expect  to  find  them.  It 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  no  proper 
nain(‘.s  occur  in  the  lexicon.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  find  a place,  and  some  (r.  y.,  Ztet 
and  have  long  articles  devoted  to  them. 

Still  there  ha.s  been  no  such  consistent  treatment 
of  pro[>er  names  as  that  which  distinguishes 
f/tir/Kr's  Latin  jA'iiron,  and  the  inconvenience 
still  remains  to  the  student  of  being  driven  to 
have  in  hand,  when  at  work,  two  liooks  of  refer- 
ence instead  of  one. 

To  .say  that  mistakes  still  remain  is  to  say  that 
it  is  a lexicon.  In  a work  of  such  magnitude  it 
is  inevitable  that  tliero  should  bt;  errors  in  ac- 
centuation and  citation,  slips  in  grammar,  and  a 
few  ex]>lanatious  of  linguistic  phenomena  which 
wttuld  be  “ unto  the  Greeks  f(Hdislmess.”  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  all  great  lexicons,  ami  it 
would  Ite  idle  to  hope  that  this  should  prove  the 
sole  example  of  lexicographic  perfection.  Espe- 
cially must  it  be  remembered  that  the  field  of 
etymology  is  still  a happy  hunting  ground  where 
thv  Junff-Grainmatiker  and  the  champions  of  the 
“ old  school”  will  for  years  to  come  take  “ pot- 
shots” at  one  another,  to  the  perplexity  of  lexi- 
cographers and  the  despair  of  publishei's  who 
own  stereotyiMJ  plates. 

Still,  after  all  is  said,  the  seventh  eilition  of 
“ Liddell  and  Scott”  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
scholars  as  a noble  and  notable  contribution  to 
Greek  learning,  l>earing  throughout  an  impress 
of  Oriiudlichkeit  such  as  no  Greck-English  lexi- 
con has  ever  Ijeforc  attained,  and  the  editors  may 
be  congratulated  on  having  so  improved  upon 
their  former  labors  (to  borrow  the  boast  of  wor- 
thy Ma.ster  Thomas  (,'ooper,  prefixed  to  his  Tlu- 
murm  printed  nearly  three  centuries  ago  at  Ox- 
fonl),  “ ut  uUiil  pene  deupderari  pomt." 

Gordon  McCxbe. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS. 


Student’s  Old  Testament  History. 

The  Old  Testament  History,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  By 
Philip  Smith,  B.A.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
D.G.L.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Student’s  New  Testament  History. 

The  New  Testament  History.  With  an  Intro- 
duction connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  Ed- 
ited by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Student’s  History  of  Greece. 

A History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Roman  Conquest  With  Supplementary 
Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art. 
By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.ll,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Student’s  Cox’s  Greece. 

A General  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
With  a Sketch  of  the  Subsequent  History  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Gkorgk  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Student’s  Ancient  History. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  by  Alexander 
the  Great  Including  Egypt,  Assyria.  Baby- 
lonia, Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Plneni- 
da.  By  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Smith,  D.C.L.,  LLD.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  25. 

Student’s  History  of  Rome. 

A History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Chap- 
ters on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By 
H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $l  25. 

Student’s  Merivale’s  Rome. 

A General  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Aiigustulus. 
B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  By  Charles  Merivale, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Student’s  Gibbon. 

A History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  Abridged. 
Incorporating  the  Researches  of  Recent  Com- 
menutors.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.t\L.,  LL.D.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26. 

Student’s  Strickland’s  Queens. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
Abridged  by  the  Author.  Revised  and  Edited 
by  Caroline  G.  Parker.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 


Student’s  Hume. 

A History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Based  on  the  His- 
tory of  David  Hcmk.  Incorporating  the  Cor- 
rections and  Researches  of  Recent  Historians. 
Continued  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  by  J.  S. 
Brewer,  M.  A.  W ith  an  Appendix  by  an  Amer- 
ican Editor.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  12mo,  Cloth,  |1  60. 

Student’s  History  of  France. 

A History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire  in 
1852.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Jervis,  M.A.  Illustra- 
ted. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Student’s  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages. 

A View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam,  LL.0., 
F.R.A.S.  Incorporating  in  the  Text  the  Au- 
thor’s Latest  Researches,  with  Additions  from 
Recent  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Students.  Bv  W'm.  Smith,  UC.L.,  LLD.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

Student’s  Hallam’s  Const.  History. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  from 
the  Accession  of  Henry  V'll.  to  the  Death  of 
George  II.  By  Henry  Hallam,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 
Incorporating  the  Author’s  Latest  Additions 
and  Corrections,  and  adaptetl  to  the  Use  of 
Students.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L,  LL.D.  12mo, 
Cloth,  |1  25. 

Student’s  History  of  Germany. 

A History  of  Geimany,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  Founded  on  Dr.  David  Muller’s 
“History  of  the  German  People.”  By  Charl- 
ton T.  Lewis.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50 

Student’s  Lyell’s  Geology. 

The  Elements  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Bart,,  F.R.S.  636  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

Student’s  Classical  Dictionary. 

A Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
Mythology,  and  Geography.  Abridged  from 
the  Larger  Dictionary.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L, 
LLD.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  f I 25. 

Student’s  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Student’s  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. A History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from 
the  Times  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Full  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Papal  Power.  By  ^ilip  Smith,  B.A.  With 
Illustrations.  12ino,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Harper’s  Oyolopadia  of  Poetry, 

British  and  American.  By  Epes  Sarornt. 
Large  8vo,  nearly  1000  pp..  Half  Leather,  $5  00. 


Mabaffy’s  Greek  Education. 

Old  Greek  Education.  By  J.  P.  Mahaeky, 
M.A.  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 


Mahaffy’s  Greek  Literature. 

A History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  By 
J.  P.  Mauappy.  2 vols.,  I2mo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

Simeoz’s  Latin  Literatnre. 

A History  of  Latin  Literature.  From  Ennius 
to  Boethius.  By  George  Augustus  Simoox, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxfoi-d.  In 
Two  Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets. 

Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  John  Ad- 
dington Symonds.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
the  Author.  In  Two  Volumes.  Square  16mo, 
Cloth,  $3  60. 

English  Men  of  Letters. 

English  Men  of  Letters.  Edited  by  John  Mor- 
LEY.  12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  per  vol. 

Volwnte  rum  readp: 

Johnson.  — Gibbon.  — Scott.  — Shelley.  — 
Hume. — Goldsmith. — Defoe. — Burns. — Spen- 
ser. — Thackeray.  — Burke.  — Milton.  — Haw- 
thorne.— Southey. — Bunyan.— Chaiicei. — Cow- 
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— Dryden. — Landor. — Dc  Quincey. — Lamb. — 
Bentley. — Dickens. — Gray. — Swift. — Sterne. — 
Macaulay. — Fielding. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced. 

English  Church  History. 

A History  of  the  Church  of  England.  From 
the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Silencing 
of  Convocation  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Rev.  G.  G.  Perry,  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

With  an  Appendix,  ixintuining  a Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Prote.stant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  By  J.  A.  Spen- 
cer, S.T.D.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

Political  History  of  Beoent  Times. 

Political  History  of  Recent  Times  (1816-1875). 
With  S|KH;ial  Reference  to  Germany.  By  Wil- 
helm Muller,  Professor  in  Tubingen.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  by  the  Author.  Translated,  with 
an  Appendix  covering  the  Period  from  1876  to 
1881,  bv  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.  12mo, 
Cloth,  ^3  DO. 

Beber’s  Ancient  Art. 

History  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Dr.  Franz  von 
Rkber.  Revise*!  by  the  Author.  Translated 
and  Augmented  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke. 
With  310  Illustrations  and  a Glossary  of  Tech- 
nical Terms.  8vo,  Cloth,  |3  50. 


Davis’s  Theory  of  Thought. 

The  Theory  of  Thought.  A Treatise  on  De- 
ductive Lo^c.  By  Noah  K.  Davis,  University 
of  Virginia.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

A Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By 
John  Richard  Grkkn,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  the 
School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With  Majis 
and  Tables.  OVo,  Cloth’  $l  20. 

Bawlinson’s  Ancient  History. 

A Manual  of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Ear- 
Best  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Comprising  the  History  of  Chaldien,  Assyria, 
Media,  Babylonia,  Lydia,  Pluenicia,  Syria,  Ju- 
dwa,  Egypt,  Cai-thagc,  Pci-sia,  (ireece,  .Mace- 
donia, i^trthia,  and  Home.  By  George  Raw- 
lin.son,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

Seemann’s  Mythology. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
SiMjcial  Reference  to  its  Use  in  Art.  From 
the  German  of  O.  Skkman.v.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
Bia.nuiii,  B.A.,  late  S<diolar  of  St.  Peter’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Brotherton  Sanskrit  Prize- 
man, 1876.  With  64  Illustrations.  16mo, 
Cloth,  60  cents. 

Orton’s  Zoology. 

Comparative  Zoology,  Structural  and  System- 
atic.  For  Use  in  .^‘hools  and  Colleges.  By 
James  Orton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  Va.ssar  College;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
hfeiences,  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York;  Author  of  “The 
Andes  and  the  Amazon,”  Ac.  Revised  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  (1  80i 

Mill’s  Logic : Bevised  Edition. 

A System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Induc- 
tive: being  a Connected  View  of  the  Principles 
of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific  In- 
vestigation. By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Printed 
from  the  Eighth  (last)  London  Edition.  8vo, 
Clotli,  $2  60. 

Newcomb’s  Astronomy- 

Popular  Astronomy.  By  Simon  Newcomb, 
LLD.,  Professor  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory. 
With  One  Hundred  and  Twelve  Engravings, 
and  Five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 ; 
School  Edition,  12roo,  Cloth,  $1  30. 

Quackenbos’s  Ancient  Literature. 

Illustrated  History  of  Ancient  Literature,  Ori- 
ental and  Classical:  Accximpanied  with  En- 
gravings and  Colored  Maps.  By  John  D. 
Quackknbos,  A.M.,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  f 1 00. 
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mw  ASD  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOE  CLASSICAL  SCHOLARS. 


LIDDELL  & SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON. 


HARPERS’  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  Henry 
George  Liddell,  D.D.,  Deaa  of  Chiist  Church,  Oxford,  and 
Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  late  Master  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented 
throughout,  with  the  Co-operation  of  Professor  Drisler,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  4to,  Sheep,  $10  00. 


A LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOUNDED  ON  THE  TRANS- 
LATION OF  “FREUND’S  LATIN -GERMAN  LEXI- 
CON.”  Edited  by  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.  Revised,  En- 
larged, and  in  great  part  Rewritten  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
Ph.D.,  and  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  Royal  8vo,  2033  pp..  Sheep,  $6  50. 


In  this,  the  Seventh  Edition,  the  whole  work  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised, and  large  additions  made. 

We  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  rendered  us  by  many 
Scholars.  More  particularly  must  we  mention  the  names  of  Professors 
Drisler,  of  New  York;  Goodwin,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  and  Gil- 
dersleeve,  of  Baltimore.  Professors  Goodwin  and  Gildersleeve  have  re- 
written several  important  Articles,  which  their  well-known  Gi-ammatical 
learning  makes  peculiarly  valuable;  we  may  specify  the  Articles  on  av,  ei, 
iirtft  e<TT(,  "va,  oirtof,  5t«,  orrorc,  ov,  firi,  and  irptv : the  former  has  also  sup- 
plied some  excellent  additions  to  Attic  law-terms,  such  as  ypappartvgt 
rrapaypa^t],  ffvvStKoc,  vjSpig,  virtopoma.  Professor  Drisler  has  gone  care- 
fully over  the  whole  Book,  and  there  is  hardly  a page  which  does  not 
bear  some  trace  of  his  accurate  observation. — Extract  from  Preface  hy 
Doctors  Liddell  & Scott. 


The  translation  of  Dr.  Freund’s  great  Latin-German  Lexicon,  edited  by 
the  late  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.,  and  published  in  1850,  has  been  from  that 
time  in  extensive  use  throughout  England  and  America. 

Meanwhile,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  sciences  on  which 
lexicography  depends.  Minute  research  in  manuscript  authorities  has 
largely  restored  the  texts  of  the  classical  writers,  and  even  their  orthog- 
raphy. Philology  has  traced  the  growth  and  history  of  thousands  of 
words,  and  revealed  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning  which  were  long 
unknown.  Syntax  has  been  subjected  to  a profounder  analysis.  The 
history  of  ancient  nations,  the  private  life  of  their  citizens,  the  thoughts 
and  beliefs  of  their  writers,  have  been  closely  scrutinized  in  the  light  of 
accumulating  information.  Thus  the  student  of  to-day  may  justly  demand 
of  his  lexicon  far  more  than  the  scholarehip  of  thirty  years  ago  could 
furnish.  The  present  work  is  the  result  of  a series  of  earnest  efforts 
by  the  Publishers  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  first  216  pages  are  the  work  of  Professor  Charles  Short,  LL.D., 
of  Columbia  College.  The  remainder  of  the  book,  from  page  217  to  page 
2019,  inclusive,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis.  While  each  editor 
is  alone  and  wholly  responsible  for  the  pages  which  he  has  prepared, 
Mr.  Lewis  requests  us  to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of  the  book  to 
contributions  from  other  scholaiv,  incorporated  by  him  with  his  own  col- 
lections. It  is  proper  to  refer,  in  particular,  to  the  valuable  services  of 
Gustavus  Fischer,  LL.D.,  of  New  Brunswick,  whose  learning  and  research 
have  given  to  many  articles  a fulness  and  thoroughness  hardly  attempted 
before  in  a Latin  Lexicon ; and  of  Professor  George  M.  Lane,  Ph.D.,  of 
Harvard  College,  who  has  kindly  examined  a large  part  of  the  book  in 
proof,  and  has  freely  communicated,  in  his  sugg^tions  and  corrections, 
the  ripe  fruits  of  his  scholarship. 


The  first  edition  of  this  standard  lexicon 
appeared  forty  years  ago.  It  was  based  orig- 
inall}’^  on  the  German  Avork  of  Francis  Pas- 
sow,  but  it  has  expanded  to  such  an  extent  in 
this  passage  through  seven  editions,  and  rep- 
resents now  the  best  modem  scholarship  so 
thoroughly  and  widely,  that  the  compilers 
have  done  well  to  omit  the  name  of  Passow 
from  their  title-page.  It  has  become  a river 
fed  by  many  rivulets  of  individual  scholar- 
ship rather  than  the  widening  of  a single  riv- 
ulet into  a wide  stream.  A work  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  forty  years’  constant  use  at 
the  hands  of  the  best  scholars  here  and  in 
England  needs  little  characterization  of  its 
many  and  acknowlc<lged  excellences.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  without  doubt  the 
best  Greek-English  lexicon  in  our  language, 
and  that  it  is  fully  abreast  of  the  best  scholar- 
ship of  the  two  countries.— (/Amftcn  Union, 
N.Y. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  diction- 
ary which  has  done  more  for  any  branch  of 
literature  or  science  than  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  article.  Partly  by  their  own 
labors,  and  partly  by  availing  themselves  of 
those  of  others.  Dean  Liddell  and  Dean  Scott 
have  brought  their  lexicon  to  a degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  has  the  appearance  of  finality, 
if  finality  is  possible  of  attainment  in  lexicog- 
raphy.— London  Times. 

It  is  a monument  of  patient  scholarship, 
and  is  a blessing  to  every  classical  student. 
— Journal  of  EdueaHon,  Boston. 

It  is  now  the  best  product  of  its  kind;  the 
representative  work  of  an  age  which  repre- 
sents the  highest  point  of  Greek  scholarship 
ever  reached  in  England.  Nearly  every  page 
shows  signs  of  addition,  improvement,  and 
skilful  compression,  and  that  to  an  extent 
that  would  hardly  have  been  supposed  prac- 
ticable, did  not  the  fact  abundantly  appear 
on  comparison  with  the  fonner  editions. — 
Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia. 

A noble  monument  of  critical  scholarship 
and  patient  industry;  and  will  still  further 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  noble  tongue 
whose  usages  it  illustrates. — Literai'y  World, 
Boston. 

That  part  of  the  work  relating  to  compar- 
ative philology  has  been  entirely  recast,  and 
the  references  to  classical  authors  have  been 
largely  added  to,  making  the  Avork  so  nearly 
perfect  that  one  can  hardly  see  what  chances 
there  are  for  improvement  in  any  future  edi- 
tion.—Transcript. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find,  in  a work  of  this  sort, 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  a leading  Eng- 
lish university,  that  American  scholarship 
has  added  not  a little  to  its  usefulness. — 
Boston  Traveller. 

The  recognition  of  American  scholarship 
In  its  preparation  will  be  appreciated  in  this 
country.  The  republic  of  letters  knows  of 
no  political  divisions.— TFotc4»m«,  Boston. 


It  is  truly  a magnificent  work,  both  in  its 
exterior  form  and  in  its  contents.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  wherein  it  falls  short  of 
the  ideal  of  a Greek-English  Lexicon.  I 
shall  use  it  constantly  myself,  and  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my 
classes.— Prof.  W.  8.  Tyler,  Amherst  College. 

It  seems  to  furnish  in  its  present  form  all 
that  is  necessary  in  a critical  and  accurate 
Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  the  pub- 
lishers, I am  sure,  have  the  gratitude  of  all 
those  interested  in  classical  scholarship  in 
the  country.— Dr.  Henry  A.  Coir,  St.  EauVs 
School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  lexicon 
is  not  only  an  improvement  on  the  last  issue 
so  great  as  to  make  an  epoch,  but  also  the 
best  that  we  shall  have  for  many  years  to 
come.— The  Critic,  N.  Y. 

That  portion  of  the  book  connected  with 
comparative  philology  has  been  entirely  re- 
cast, in  harmony  with  the  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  that  science  since  the  first 
editions  of  the  lexicon  appeared. — Saturday 
Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

This  great  dictionary  embodies  the  best 
Greek  scholarship  of  the  era,  and  becomes 
the  final  appeal  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  classic  Greek. 
Students  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  will  ap- 
preciate the  broad  and  accurate  scholarship, 
and  the  long,  persistent  studies  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  great  work;  and  every  advanced 
student  will  look  upon  the  possession  of  this 
invaluable  Greek  thesaurus  as  indispensable 
to  his  critical  apparatus. — Zion's  Herald, 
Boston. 

This  work,  as  it  stands,  is  a monument  of 
modem  classical  scholarship,  and  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a dictionary  more  complete, 
exact,  and  full  in  its  references, — Christian 
at  Work,  N Y. 

Have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  un- 
rivalled in  every  respect. — Hartford  Courant. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  matter  of 
type  alone  in  the  new  edition  are  worth  the 
cost  of  the  revision. — Nete  Haven  Palladium. 

The  book  is  a marvel  of  patient,  scholarly 
work,  and  a monument  of  its  makers  as  of 
its  publishers. — Jouimal  of  Commerce,  N.  Y. 

As  the  work  stands  to-day,  it  is  without  a 
rival  for  the  use  of  scholars. — Examiner,  N.Y. 

In  this  seventh  edition  the  work  of  revi- 
sion and  extension  has  been  carried  forward 
to  a stage  of  completeness  which  gives  us  a 
Greek-English  lexicon  in  respect  to  its  mat 
ter  and  standing  unrivalled  and  alone  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. — N.  Y.  Times. 

The  work  now  embodies  all  the  results  of 
modern  Greek  scholarship  with  whatever  has 
come  from  the  study  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy. It  is  a monument  of  patient  labor  and 
broad  and  accurate  learning,  and  its  typo- 
graphical arrangement  is  such  as  to  be  spe- 
cially helpful  to  the  student.— Journal. 


This  noble  achievement  is  a splendid  tri- 
umph, if  not  the  most  splendid  triumph,  of 
American  scholarship.  — Christian  Inlelli- 
gencer,  N.  Y. 

It  will  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  scholars 
and  students  a place  by  the  side  of  Liddell  & 
Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  as  a complete  digest 
of  the  results  of  criticism  and  research  in 
this  field.— JY  Y Evening  Post. 

It  is  the  ripest  and  richest  fruit  of  mod- 
em scholarship.  Such  an  international  work 
as  this  is  an  honor  to  the  country  and  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  a treasury  of  Icaiuing, 
an  incentive  to  Industry,  an  aid  to  culture, 
an  open  door  to  one  of  the  grandest  of  earth- 
ly temples.— O&semr,  N.  Y, 

In  the  broadest  sense  it  is  brought  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  scholarship  of  the  age, 
and  it  falls  into  line  with  the  advance  of 
science  in  all  its  departments.  The  Latin 
dictionaries  of  the  past  were  little  more  than 
the  work  of  the  narrow  monastic  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  fruit  of  scholarship  in 
the  dead  languages  only.  Harpers’  Latin  Dic- 
tionary is  the  dictionary  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, in  which  physical  science  and  history, 
art,  and  every  department  of  human  learn- 
ing have  united  to  make  a noble  and  well- 
nigh  ideally  perfect  -work.— Baptist  Weekly, 
N Y. 

“Harpers’  Latin  Dictionary”  takes  its 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  great,  accurate,  and, 
therefore,  fully  reliable  philological  litera- 
ture.—Press. 

This  great  work  becomes  at  once  the 
standard  Latin -English  Lexicon.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  latest  and  most  complete 
Latin  scholarship. — Philadelphia  Times. 

The  work  is  a monument  of  careful  and 
industrious  learning,  and  must  at  once  be 
accepted  as  the  leading  authority  in  its  line. 
—Christian  Begister,  B^ton. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  a new  Latin- 
English  Dictionary  had  better  invest  in  this, 
ns  embodying  the  latest  results  of  Latin 
scholarship,  and  giving  all  that  the  others 
give,  and  more.— Guardian,  London. 


A real  advance  on  any  previous  Latin- 
English  Dictionary.  The  orthography  has 
been  corrected  throughout  — a step  which, 
howeA’er  obvious,  easy,  and  necessary,  is  of 
immense  practical  benefit  to  Latin  scholar- 
ship in  England,  where  we  have  for  some 
time,  in  books  available  for  school  teaching, 
been  troubled  with  mere  confusion  m this 
matter.  — Professor  Nettleship  (Oxford 
University,  England),  in  the  Academy,  Lon- 
don, 

What  would  not  the  scholars  of  the  last 
century  have  given  for  such  a Latin  Diction- 
ary? The  great  adA'ances  which  philologi- 
cal study  has  made  of  late  years,  and  the 
vastly  increased  knowledge  of  ancient  life 
and  thought,  have  given  to  this  Dictionary 
a scholarly  completeness  which  places  it  in 
the  very  first  rank  among  works  of  refer- 
ence. It  will  undoubtedly  become  a stand- 
ard authority.  — Westminster  Beview,  Lon- 
don. 

The  work  is  of  first-rate  merit,  and  it  is 
sure  to  command,  as  it  deserves,  an  extensive 
circulation.— BnVwA  Quarterly  Beview,  Lon- 
don. 

This  lexicon  must  supersede  all  its  rivals 
for  common  use.— Professor  .1.  E.  B.  MAtoft 
(Cambridge  University,  England),  in  Holes 
and  Queries,  London, 

We  can  confidently  confirm  the  editors* 
statement  that  they  have  substantially  re- 
written the  book.  New  words  are  added, 
meanings  are  more  carefully  differentiated 
and  arranged,  and  new  interpretations  given. 
The  etymological  notes  certainly  far  surpass 
in  accuracy  and  fulness  an}rthing  as  yet  at- 
tempted in  any  dictionary.  — Athenesum, 
London. 

It  contains  much  new  matter.  Many  errors 
have  been  corrected.  As  with  spelling,  so 
also  with  etymology,  the  best  and  latest  au- 
thorities have  been  consistently  followed.  la 
accidence,  Nene’s  exhaustive  stories  have 
been  rifled.  Many  words  are  here  correctly 
explained  for  the  first  time  in  any  revisioa 
of  Andrews.— CamArit^e  (England)  Beview. 
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THREE  HELPFUL  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE.  ROLFE’S  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 


Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates. 

Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Universal  Information  relating  to 
all  Ages  and  Nations.  Seventeenth  Edition,  containing  the  History 
of  tlie  World  to  the  Antumn  of  1881.  By  Bbkjamw  Vincent.  Re- 
vised for  American  Readers.  Large  8vo,  810  pages,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

Could  we  have  only  one  volume  for  refer-  Is  so  full  of  what  is  essential  that  it  quite 
ence  purposes,  apart  from  Webster  or  Wor-  takes  the  place  of  an  eucyclopsedia. — Chria- 
cester,  “Haydn”  would  be  that  volume.—  tian  at  Work,  N.  Y. 

N.  T.  Time*.  This  great  work,  which  first  appeared  in 

It  would  be  difi9cult  to  name  a topic  in  the  1841,  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  until 
history  of  all  ages  and  nations  which  this  it  may  well  be  called  a great  compendium 
monumental  volume  does  not  help  to  eluci-  of  facts  connected  with  almost  every  general 
date. — N.  T.  Mail  and  Ejtpre**.  subject  that  interests  intelligent  people.  As  a 

A particularly  satisfactory  edition  of  a book  of  reference  it  will  probably  be  consult- 
work  which  is  nearly  indispensable  for  ref-  ed  oftener  than  any  other,  except  Worcester 
erence,  and  every  page  of  which  is  a mine  of  or  Webster.— C^ncmart/t  Commercial  Gazette. 
useful  knowled^. — Boston  JounuU.  This  standard  work  has  just  lieen  issued 

Haydn’s  Dictionary,  now  in  its  seventeenth  with  amendments  and  revisions  that  bring  it 
edition,  admirably  meets  an  almost  univer-  down  to  the  autumn  of  1881.  Its  list  of  bat- 
sal  want.  No  cyclopajdia,  gazetteer,  or  other  ties,  giving  the  world’s  war  history  in  a sin- 
volume  exactly  supplies  its  place.  — A”:  Y.  glc  table  of  less  than  eight  pages,  and  its 
Journal  of  Commerce.  three  and  four  page  histories  of  nations,  give 

We  have  tried  the  book  in  the  family,  and  the  date  and  result  of  important  events  at  a 
have  answered  all  sorts  of  puzzling  ques-  glance,  without  the  usuai  tedious  reference 
tions  by  simply  turning  to  the  subject  given,  to  works  on  various  topics,  or  study  of  loag 
—Christian  Intelligeneer,  N.  Y.  articles  in  cyclopcedias. — Brooklyn  l\'mes. 

Crabb’s  English  Synonymes. 

English  Synonymes  Explained  in  Alphabetical  Order.  With  copious 
Illustrations  and  Examples  drawn  from  the  Best  Writers.  To  wliich 
is  now  added  an  Index  to  the  Words.  By  George  Crabb,  A.M. 
New  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  12mo,  856  pp.,  Cloth, 
$2  50. 

The  present  edition  Is  almost  perfect  in  Such  a work  ought  to  be  as  much  used  in 
arrangement  and  detail,  the  definitions  are  schools  as  a grammar  or  a dictionary. — Phil- 
exact,  and  the  delicate  differences  in  mean-  adelphia  Pres*. 

ing  are  explained  with  a skill  that  is  too  It  furnishes  definitions  of  words  with  ac- 
well  known  to  need  illustrating  at  this  late  curacy  enforced  with  a wealth  of  illustration 
date. — Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston.  drawn  from  the  great  masters  of  English 
It  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  author-  thought  and  style,  that  renders  the  work  at- 
ity  not  to  be  disputed.  For  fulness,  clear-  tractive  and  useful.  The  work  is  one  of  per- 
ness,  and  extent,  it  has  no  rival. — Syracuse  manent  interest  and  value.  The  new  edition 
Courier.  is  a very  useful  and  convenient  part  of  the 

Although  the  work  has  been  in  use  for  equipment  of  the  literary  w’orkman.  And 
years,  it  never  yet  has  bad  a successful  rival,  not  only  those  whose  business  is  writing  or 
having  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  competi-  speaking  will  find  it  a valuable  assistant  in 
tors  by  its  intrinsic  value  and  clear  and  com-  their  labors : it  ought  to  have  a place  among 
prebensive  information.— fiort/’wd  Evening  the  books  of  every  leading  household. — Bos- 
Post.  ton  Transcript. 

Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary. 

A Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Englisli  Language.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,,Profes8or  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  12mo,  Cloth,  Uniform  with  “The  Student’s 
Series,”  $1  25. 

The  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Professor  Skeat  is  an  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work  upon  that  subject.  Everything  in  the  larger  work  which  is  interesting 
or  intelligible  to  readers  not  special  students  of  the  subject  is  retained.  Not  content 
with  a mere  abridgment,  the  author  has  added  much  that  is  entirely  new  from  his 
more  recent  investigations.  The  wide  interest  felt  in  the  scientific  study  of  English 
is  shown  by  the  great  number  of  books  published  within  a few  years  in  which  frag- 
ments of  the  subject  are  treated.  Here  for  the  fii-st  time  is,  in  a popular  form,  a 
systematic  digest  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  aiming  at  complete  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

Must  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  text-  I A more  useful  book  than  the  one  under  con- 
book  and  book  of  reference  in  high  schools  sideration  can  hardly  be  imagined  in  the  study 
and  colleges. — N.  T.  Tribune.  of  English  literature. — Albany  Sunday  Pres*. 

It  is  not  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  To  teachers  the  book  is  invaluable,  and  it 
larger  work,  but  has  been  prepared  by  the  is  destined  beyond  peradventure  to  take  a 
author  himself  by  being  entirely  rewritten,  permanent  place  in  every  library  and  insti- 
with  some  manifest  improvements,  even,  tution  of  learning. — Brooklyn  Times. 
over  the  previous  work.  The  volume  con-  There  are  many  surprises  in  this  volume 
tains  the  special  features  which  make  its  even  for  those  who  have  been  diligent  stu- 
predecessor  so  valuable,  but  all  brought  into  dents  of  our  language.  Many  of  the  new 
more  compact  shape,  and  the  dictionary  itself  etymologies  throw  a flood  of  light  upon  the 
will  be  found  very  much  condensed  without  meaning  of  words,  and  show  almost  at  a 
the  loss  of  an  essential  feature  of  importance,  glance  relationships  to  a common  root  where 
As  it  now  stands,  the  work  is  a most  conve-  none  might  have  been  suspected. — Western 
nient  hand-book  for  the  use  of  the  very  large  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati, 
number  of  students  in  this  country  who  wish  To  the  student  such  a dictionary  as  the 
to  learn  the  history  of  the  English  language,  one  under  consideration — accurate,  concise, 
The  beauty  of  this  edition  lies  in  the  fact  and  intelligible — is  simply  invaluable,  giving 
that  it  is  easy  to  handle  and  very  convenient  at  a glance,  as  it  does,  the  derivation  and  his- 
to  consult. — Boston  Po^.  tory  of  words,  and  developing  their  precise 

Of  research,  of  judgment,  of  industry,  of  meaning  by  tracing,  so  to  speak,  their  hered- 
patience,  of  the  scholar’s  zeal,  it  is  a monu-  itary  tendencies. — Boston  Courier. 
ment.  Described  in  a word,  it  is  the  collect-  It  is  now  the  most  complete  thesaurus  of 
ed  biographies  of  several  thousand  English  the  results  of  the  philological  investigations 
words. — Literary  World.  that  touch  our  language,  and  itself  marks  an 

A very  valuable  addition  to  any  well-or-  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  scholarship, 
dered  Bhnxy.— Indianapolis  Journal.  —N.  T.  World. 


The  only  Dluatrated  School  Edition  in  the  World.  The  only  School  Edition 
giving  a Summary  of  the  Various  Readings  and  the  Ciitioal 
Ckmiments  of  ALL  the  leading  Editors. 

Shakespeare.  

The  Merchant  of  Venice. — The  Tempest. — Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra.— As  You  Like  It. — Twelfth  Night.  — A Midsummer-nights 
Dream.  — Cymbeline.  — Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  — A Winter’s 
Tale. — Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. — 
Julius  Casar.  — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. — Macbeth.  — Ixive’s 
Labour ’s  Lost. — Hamlet. — Troilus  and  Cressida. — All’s  Well 
THAT  Ends  Well. — The  Comedy  of  Errors. — The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew. — Othello. — Timon  of  Athens. — King  Lear. — Romeo  and 
Juliet. — Coriolanus. — Measure  for  Measure. — King  John. — Rich- 
ard THE  Second. — Henry  the  Fourth.  Parts  Land  II.  — Henry 
the  Fifth. — Henry  the  Sixth.  Parts  L,  IL,  and  III. — Richard 
THE  Third. — Henry  the  Eighth. — The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

Goldsmith’s  Select  Poems.— Gray’s  Select  Poems. 

Price  per  volume.  Cloth,  56  cents ; Paper,  40  cents’. 

Rolfe’s  Series  of  Englisli  Classics  is  intended  for  school  and  college  use,  and  also 
for  the  private  student  and  the  general  reader. 

Each  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  containing  the  history 
of  the  play,  according  to  the  latest  investigations;  an  acebunt  of  the  sources  of  the 
plot,  with  copious  extracts  from  the  chronicles  or  novels  from  which  Shakespeare 
drew  his  materials;  and  selections  from  leading  English  and  foreign  criticisms  upon 
the  characters  of  the  play. 

The  Text  is  the  result  of  a careful  collation  of  the  folio  of  1623  and  the  other 
early  copies  with  all  the  more  recent  editions  that  have  any  critical  value. 

The  Notes  arc  fuller  than  in  any  other  school  or  standard  edition,  except  Halli- 
well’s  great  folios  and  Furness’s  “ New  Variorum.”  The  author  has  aimed  to  include 
all  the  historical,  critical,  and  illustrative  matter  needed  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
student  and  the  general  reader. 

Tlic  Goldsmith  contains  Macaulay''s  Life  of  the  Poet,  with  selections  from  other 
memoirs  by  Thackeray,  George  Colman,  Campbell,  Foster,  and  Irving.  These  arc 
followed  by  the  complete  text  of  The  Traveller,  The  Deserted  Village,  and  Retaliation. 

The  Gray  contains  the  Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Church-yard,  the  two  great 
Pindaric  Odes,  The  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The  Bard,  with  tlic  Odes  On  the  Spring, 
On  the  Death  of  a Favorite  Cat,  On  a.  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  and  To  Ad- 
versity. The  poems  are  prefaced  by  the  Life  of  Gray,  by  Robert  Carruthers,  from 
the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations  arc  a unique  feature  of  this  series.  The  engrav- 
ings arc  illustrations  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  being  mainly  historical  portraits 
and  delineations  of  places,  buildings,  monuments,  works  of  art,  costumes,  antiquities, 
etc.,  connected  with  the  poet  or  his  works. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Rolfe’s  series  of  Shake-  rate  instruction,  with  so  little  that  is  superflu- 
speare’s  plays  is  thoroughly  admirable.  No  ous ; you  do  not  neglect  the  sestlietic  study 
one  can  examine  these  volumes  and  fail  to  of  the  play ; and  in  externals,  paper,  type, 
be  impressed  with  the  conscientious  accura-  binding,  etc.,  you  make  a book  “ pleasant  to 
cy  and  scholarly  completeness  with  which  the  eyes”  (as  well  as  “ to  be  desir^  to  make 
they  are  edited.  The  educational  purposes  one  wise  ”)— no  small  matter,  I think,  witli 
for  which  the  notes  arc  written  Mr.  Rolfe  3'oung  readers  and  with  old.— Prof.  Edward 
never  loses  sight  of,  but  like  “a  well-expe-  Dow’-den,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  IhMin, 
rienced  archer  hits  the  mark  his  eye  doth  Author  of  “ Shakspere : His  Mind  and  Art.” 
level  at.”  — Horace  Howard  Furness,  Mr.  Rolfe’s  editions  of  plays  of  Shake- 
Vh.T>.,lAj.T>.,Editorofthe"NewVariarum  speare  are  very  valuable  and  convenient 
Shakespeare.”  books,  whether  for  a college  class  or  for  pri- 

Your  Shakespeare  plays  serve  me  a veiy  vate  study.  I have  used  them  with  my  stu- 
good  turn.  My  calling  and  certain  meddling  dents,  and  I welcome  every  addition  that  is 
of  my  own  in  Shakespeare  studies  bring  to  made  to  the  series.  They  sliow  «are,  fe- 
me not  a few  inquirers,  who  desire  to  know  search,  and  good  judgment,  and  are  fully  up 
the  best  Shakespeare  to  buy.  For  a year  or  to  the  time  in  scholarship.  I fully  agree 
two  I have  commended  yours  to  them.  * * * with  the  opinion  that  experienced  teachers 
I take  it  for  granted  you  will  give  all  the  have  expressed  of  the  excellcuce  of  the.se 
plays;  not  because  they  are  needed  or  desira-  books. — F.  J.  Child,  Prof,  of  English  in 
ble  for  school  purposes,  but  because  so  large  Harvard,  University. 

a part  of  the  purchasers  of  them  will  make  The  merit  I see  in  Mr.  Rolfe’s  school  edi- 
it  their  household  edition. — Justin  Winsoh,  tions  of  Shaksperc’s  plays  over  those  most 
A.M.,  Librarian  of  Harvard  UnitersUy.  widely  used  in  England  is  that  Mr.  Rolfe  ed- 

Rolfe’s  Goldsmith  is  all  that  could  be  de-  its  the  plays  as  works  of  a poet,  aud  not  only 
sired  as  a text-book,  lioth  in  mechanical  exe-  as  productions  in  Tudor  English.  Some  ed- 
cution  and  in  the  scliolarly  annotations.  It  itors  think  that  all  tliey  have  to  do  with  a 
is  a fitting  presentation  of  this  charming  play  is  to  state  its  source,  and  explain  its  bard 
poet. — I.  N.  Denmon,  Asrist.  Prof,  of  Eng-  words  and  allusions ; they  treat  it  as  tliej' 
Usli  Literature,  University  of  Michigan.  would  a charter  or  a catalogue  of  household 

In  the  way  of  annotated  editions  of  sepa-  furniture,  and  then  rest  satisfied.  But  Mr. 
rate  plays  of  Shakespeare,  for  educational  Rolfe,  while  clearing  up  all  verbal  difiiculties 
purposes,  I know  of  none  quite  up  to  Rolfe’s.  as  carefully  as  any  Dr5’asdust,  alwtij’s  adds 
— Hiram  Corson.  M.  A. , Professor  of  Anglp-  the  choicest  extracts  he  can  find,  on  the  spirit 
Saxmi  and  English  lAteraXure,  Cornell  Uni-  and  special  “note”  of  each  play,  and  on  the 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  T.  leading  characteristics  of  its  chief  person- 

I have  not  seen  any  edition  that  compress-  ages.  He  docs  not  leave  the  student  without 
es  so  much  necessary  information  into  so  help  in  getting  at  Shakspero’s  chief  attri- 
small  a space,  nor  any  that  so  completely  butes,  his  characterization,  and  poetic  power, 
avoids  the  common  faults  of  commentaries  And  every  practical  teacher  knows  that  while 
on  Shakespeare— needless  repetition,  super-  every  boy  can  look  out  hard  words  from  a 
fluous  explanation,  and  unscholar-like  ignor-  lexicon  for  himself,  not  one  in  a score  can, 
ingofdifficulties.— Edwin  A.  Abbott, M.A.,  unhelped,  catch  points  of  and  realize  charac- 
Author  of  “Shakespearian  Grammar.”  ter,  and  feel  and  express  the  distinctive  iudi- 

i incline  to  think  that  no  edition  is  likely  viduality  of  each  play  as  a poetic  creation.— 
to  be  so  useful  for  school  and  home  reading  F.  J.  Furnh^all,  Director  of  the  New  Shak- 
as  yours.  Your  notes  contain  so  much  accu-  spere  Society,  London. 


Digitiz^j^  h. 
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REDUCED  PRICES. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

SPECIAL  LIST  OF 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


This  Special  List  includes  Harper  & Brothers’  standard  educational  publications,  with  their  retail,  special,  and  exchange  prices. 

Retail  prices  are  the  prices  at  which  the  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Special  prices  are  the  prices  at  which  the  books  will  be  sold,  for  regtdar  supply^  to  Boards  of  Education,  or  to  responsible  booksellers  that  they 
may  designate.  Special  prices  are  net^  being  subject  to  no  allowance  or  discount. 

Exchange  prices  are  the  prices  at  which  a jirst  mpply  of  the  books  will  be  sold  in  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  corresponding  old  boob  in 
use.  Exchange  prices  are  subject  to  a discount  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  no  additional  discount  will  be  made  for  handling.  If  there  is  no  exchange  for  old 
books,  A ji/rst  supply  will  be  sold  at  the  special  prices.  Freight  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 

Single  copies  for  examination  with  a view  to  school  use  (except  books  of  reference  and  mounted  charts)  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  teachers 
and  school  officers,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  special  price.  An  order  should  state  that  the  writer  is  a teacher  or  school 
officer,  and  name  the  school  with  which  he  is  connected. 

When  supplies  are  ordered  C.O.U.,  a remittance  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  price  must  accompany  the  order. 

Supplies  sent  by  mail  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money-Order,  payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers. 

13^  To  avoid  delay  or  error  in  shipments,  the  titles  of  all  books  ordered  should  be  given  infvU. 


LIST  OF 


TRICES- 


GBOGBAPHT. 

Harper’s  Introductorjr  Goograpbj 

“ School  “ 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Harper’s  Language  Series. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer. 

“ New  Langiiiige  I.essons 

“ “ School  CuinpoRicion 

“ “ English  Grammar 

“ “ Grammar  and  Composition  in  one  vol.. 

Swnton’s  Studies  in  English  Literature 

Hill's  Principles  of  Khetoric 

Quackenbos's  Hisiorr  of  Ancient  Literature 

March’s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 

“ “ “ Iteader 


Bolfe’s  English  Classics;  — 


Merchant  of  Venice. — King  Lear. — Tempest. — Henrj- 
VIII. — Julius  Caesar. — Richard  II. — Macbeth. — Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dreiim. — Henry  V. — As  You  Like  It. 
— Hamlet. — Romeo  and  Juliet.  — Much  Ado  About 
Nothing. —Othello.  — Twelfth  Night.  — King  John. — 
Winter’s  Tale, — Henry  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  II. — Richard 
HI.— The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.— All 's  Well  that  Ends 
Well. — Coriolnnus. — Comedy  of  Errora. — Cymbeline. — 
Measure  for  Measure.  — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  — 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. — Tiinon  of  Athens. — Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona. — f.iove's  Labor’s  Lost. — Troilus  and 
Cressida. — Henry  VI.,  Pari.s  I.,  II.,  atid  III. — ^Two  No- 
ble Kinsmen. — Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. — Goldsmith. — 
Gray.  Illa.strated.  Price  per  volume,  Cloth,  66  cents. 
Paper,  40  cents. 

The  following  volumes  of  Kolfe’s  Seiies  are  recommended 
for  school  use : 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Tempest 

Henry  

Julius  CjESJir 

Richard  II 

Macbeth 


Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Henry  V 

As  You  Like  It 

Twelfth  Night 

King  John 

Henry  IV.  Part  I 

Richard  III 



Goldsmith 

Grav  

Kolfe’s  English  Claries  may  also  be  ))ad  in  Paper.  Pe 

volume 

Tweed  and  Auderson's  First  I^essoiis  in  Natural  History  and 

Language •••••■ V » 

The  same  may  be  bad  in  Four  Paris.  Per  Part 

Tweed  and  Anderson’s  First  Lessons  in  Naiiirnl  Hisfory  and 
Jjangoage.  Teacher’s  Edition 

^Digitizetl  by  Gocigle 


RMU. 

1 READING  AND  SPELLING. 

MmsU. 

VoW. 

$0  .50 

#0  35 

$0  25 

llarjKjr's  L'liited  Slates  First  Reader 

$0  16 

foil 

1 10 

80 

60 

“ “ “ Second  Reader. 

24 

18 

“ “ “ Third  Reader. 

32 

24 

“ “ “ Foiinh  Reader 

48 

36 

“ “ Fifth  Reader 

56 

42 

“ “ “ Si.xth  Reader 

60 

45 

Willson’s  Primer 

16 

11 

2] 

“ F’irst  Render 

24 

18 

20 

“ Second  Reader 

32 

24 

32 

24 

16 

“ Third  Reader 

48 

36 

56 

42 

30 

“ Fourth  Reader 

60 

45 

76 

57 

“ tilth  Reader 

»0 

67 

“ liitei-mediute  Third  Rentier 

48 

36 

“ “ F’ourtli  Reader 

i>6 

42 

1 00 

“ “ Fifth  Reader 

60 

45 

1 80 

“ Priniarv  Sjieller 

15 

11 

1 10 

“ Larger  Speller. 

24 

18 

“ New  S|ieller 

32 

24 

Potter's  Miiniial  of  Reading 

1 00 

75 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling-Book.  Part  I 

15 

11 

“ “ “ “ If 

15 

11 

“ “ “ Two  Parts  in  one  vol. 

20 

15 

nATHBRlATlCS. 

Harpers’  First  Book  in  Arithmetic 

30 

22 

“ Second  “ “ 

60 

45 

Wentworth’s  Arithmetical  Problems 

32 

24 

“ “ “ Teacher’s  Edition..,. 

36 

27 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Algebra 

90 

67 

Kev  to  Elements  of  Algebra 

90 

67 

“ Treatise  on  Algebra 

1 00 

75 

“ Kev  to  Treatise  on  Algebra 

1 00 

75 

“ Algebraic  Pi-obleins  and  Examples 

90 

67 

“ Elements  of  Geometry 

1 00 

75 

“ Trigoiiometrv,  Surveying,  and  Navigation 

1 00 

75 

.56 

42 

38 

“ Tables  of  laigiirilhms 

1 00 

75 

66 

42 

38 

“ Trigonometry  and  Tables, bound  in  one  volume.... 

1 50 

1 12 

56 

42 

38 

“ Analytical  Geometrv 

1 00 

75 

66 

42 

38 

“ Caiciihis 

1 00 

75 

66 

42 

38 

“ Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus,  in  one  volume.. 

1 75 

1 31 

56 

42 

38 

66 

42 

38 

66 

42 

38 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

56 

42 

38 

Hooker’s  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Part  I 

40 

30 

66 

42 

38 

“ “ “ » “ II 

44 

38 

56 

42 

38 

“ “ “ “ “ III 

44 

33 

56 

42 

38 

“ “ “ In  one  volume 

1 00 

75 

56 

42 

38 

“ First  Book  in  Chemistry 

44 

33 

5t; 

42 

38 

“ Chemistrv 

90 

67 

66 

42 

38 

“ Natural  I’liilosophv 

90 

67 

50 

42 

38 

“ Natural  Mistoi-v 

90 

67 

MinernlofO'  and  Geologv 

90 

67 

40 

30 

26 

Dalton’s  Phvsiolocv  and  Hvtriene 

84 

63 

Orton’s  Comparative  Zoology.  Revised 

1 80 

1 36 

36 

26 

20 

Draper’s  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hvgieiie. 

2 50 

1 87 

10 

7 

6 

Loomis’s  Elements  of  Astronomv 

1 00 

75 

“ Treatise  on  Astronomv 

1 60 

1 12 

. 50 

37 

“ Practical  Astronomv... 

1 50 

1 12 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


|0  10 
13 
20 
;w 

36 

40 

10 

13 

20 

30 

40 

rs 

30 

36 

40 

10 

15 

16 
67 

6 

6 

8 


15 

80 

20 


65 

60 
65 
6.5 
65 
1 00 
65 
65 
1 15 


25 


50 

28 

60 

60 


65 

1 00 
1 00 
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LIST  OF  PRICES  — Continued. 


MATCIRAL  8CIBN<’K_ra«0nfi«f.. 

Loomis’s  Trentise  on  Metenmlo^'v 

Newcomb’s  Popular  Astronomy 

Warren’s  Kecreations  in  Astronomy 

BOOK-KBBPING. 

Duffs’  Common  School  Book-Keeping 

“ Blanks  for  C.  S.  *•  Per  Set 

Duff’s  Mercantile,  Bank,  and  Railroad  Book-Keeping 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

Lamson's  New  American  Penmanship.  Six  Noa.  Per  doz. 

“ “ “ “ Primary.  ■* 

Willson’s  Indnstriol  Drawing  Series,  in  Four  Nos.  Per  No. 

Each  No.  may  bo  had  in  Two  Parts.  Per  Part. 

“ Drawing  Guide 

“ Writing  and  Drawing  Slate 

“ “ “ “ Cards.  Per  Set 

’•  “ Music  and  Drawing  Board 

“ Cahinef  Drawing-Paper.  Per  dozen  .Sheets 

“ Isometrical  Drawing-Paper.  Per  dozen  Sheets... 

mirsic. 

Znndel  and  Ryan’s  School  Harmonist.  (Vocal) 

“ “ “ “ (Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental)   


BISTORT. 

Scott’s  School  History  of  the  United  States 

“ Smaller  History  of  the  United  States 

Dickens’s  Child's  History  of  England 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People 

Markham’s  (Mrs.)  History  of  France 

Kawlinson's  Manual  of  Ancient  llisturv 

Student’s  Series  of  Histories  : 

Cox’s  General  History  of  Greece 

“ School  History  of  Greece 

Gibbon’s  Decline  atid  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire... 

Hallam’s  Middle  Ages 

“ Constitutional  History  of  England 

Hume’s  History  of  England 

Jervi.s's  History  of  France 

Jxswis’s  History  of  Germany 

Liddell’s  History  of  Rome 

Meri vale's  General  Histoiy  of  Rome. 

“ Smaller  History  of  Rome. . 

Smith’s  Old  Testament  History 

“ New  “ “ 

“ Ancient  Histoiy  of  the  East, 

“ History  of  Greece 

“ Ecclesiastical  History 

“ Smaller  Scripture  History 

“ “ Ancient  History  of  the  East 

“ “ History  of  Greece 

“ “ History  of  Rome 

“ “ “ “ England 

Strickland's  Queens  of  England 


FRENCH,  GBRHAN,  AND  ITALIAN. 


Smith’s  French  Principia.  Part  I 

“ “ “ “ II 

“ German  “ “ L 

“ “ “ “ II 

“ Italian  “ “ I. 

Wall’s  French  Grammar 

Comfort’s  Geimati  Primer 

“ First  Book  in  German 

“ First  German  Reader 

“ German  Course 

“ Teacher’s  Companion  to  Gerinati  (^o 

“ German  Reader 

“ Conversation 


GRBEK  AND  LATIN. 


Smith’s  Principia  Latina.  Part  I 

“ “ “ “ n 

“ Cnrtius’g  Greek  Grammar 

Harper’s  Greek  and  Latin  Texts  : 

Alschyitts.— Casar. — Ciceronis  Epistnia  Selecta.— Cicero 
de  Natnra  Deorum,  de  Divitiatione,  de  Fato.— Cicero  de 
^nectute,  de  Amicitia,  el  de  Officiis.— Ciceronis  Ora- 
tiones  Selecta. — Ciceronis  Tuscnlana  Disputationes. — 
Cicero  de  Fitiibus.— Euripides,  3 vols.  — Henxlotas,  2 
vols.  — Horatius.  — Lucretius.  — Plato.  — Sallust. — So- 
phocles.— Thucydides,  2 vols. — Vergilins. — Xenophon- 
tis  Anabasis.  — Xenophontis  Libri  Socratici.  Price, 

per  vol..  Cloth 

Harper’s  Texts  may  also  be  bad  in  Paper.  Per  vol 

Anthon’s  Caesar 

Cicero’s  Orations 

“ “ de  Senecutte,  Ac 


lUuU. 

j GRBEK  AND  LATIN.-0»i(Inu4>rf. 

$1  .-.0 

12 

•in  (M> 

1 Aiiilion's  Cifero  de  Olhms 

.*1  III 

X-J 

$1)  75 

1 

■■  '1  u>iciiliiii  1 li<|iiit;ilii>iis 

1 111 

H‘2 

1 25 

93 

90 

*•  Entrlisli  (,n  i'.iinpKle.'* 

90 

07 

1 III) 

“ Homer's  Ihiid 

1 20 

90 

80 

“ Horace 

1 20 

9l> 

80 

“ Jiiretml  and  I’ersiiis 

1 10 

82 

75 

44 

33 

26 

“ Livv 

1 20 

90 

80 

50 

37 

“ Cornelius  Nei>08 

1 10 

82 

75 

2 25 

1 68 

1 60 

“ Sallust 

1 10 

82 

75 

“ Tacitus 

1 10 

82 

75 

“ Aineid  of  Virgil 

1 20 

90 

81) 

“ Eclogues  and  Georgies  of  Virgil 

1 20 

90 

80 

1 35 

1 00 

“ Xenopheii  s Annlmsis 

1 10 

/82 

75 

90 

67 

“ “ Memorahilia  of  Socrates 

1 10 

82 

75 

30 

22 

Harrington’s  Plantns 

90 

67 

60 

18 

13 

Prondfit's  IMaiitiis 

60 

45 

40 

75 

56 

Giidersleere’s  Persian 

90 

67 

60 

80 

22 

Hurst  and  Whiting's  Seneca 

I .10 

97 

90 

20 

15 

Keep’s  Stories  from  Herodotus  and  Seventh  Book  of  His- 

2 60 

1 87 

torv 

90 

67 

60 

18 

13 

Spencer’s  Greek  New  Testaineiit 

1 IKi 

75 

70 

18 

13 

Merriam's  Phtencians  of  Homer 

1 50 

1 12 

1 00 

Protagoras  of  Plato 

75 

56 

45 

Westcott  & Hort’s  Greek.English  Testament 

3 56 

2 62 

44 

33 

26 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

60 

37 

35 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary 

4 25 

3 18 

“ Latin- English  DictionaiT 

2 05 

1 .53 

“ Lntin-English  and  English-Latin  Diciioiiaiy 

2 50 

1 87 

80 

60 

54 

“ Smith's  Diciionnrv  of  Antiquities 

4 25 

3 18 

66 

42 

35 

“ “ New  (Classical  Dictioimrv 

3 50 

2 62 

60 

45 

40 

Autenrieth’s  Homeric  Dictionary 

1 10 

82 

1 20 

90 

80 

Harper’s  I.aitin  Dictionary.  Sheep 

6 50 

4 87 

1 25 

93 

90 

Liddell  and  Scon’s Greek-English  I..exicDu.  Revised  l-'(liiiuii 

10  00 

7 60 

1 25 

93 

90 

“ “ “ Smaller  Greek- English  Lexicon  

2 00 

1 50 

Smith’s  Student’s  Smaller  Classical  Diciioiiarv 

1 25 

93 

1 25 

93 

90 

Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionai'v 

1 25 

93 

00 

40 

Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Nea  Testaiiiei)i.  Cloih... 

4 00 

3 00 

1 25 

93 

90 

Smith's  English-Latin  Dictioimrv 

4 00 

3 00 

1 25 

90 

1'onge’s  Eiiglish-Greek  Lexicon 

4 50 

3 37 

1 25 

93 

90 

Calkins's  Primary  Object  Ijessons 

1 00 

75 

1 50 

1 12 

90 

“ Manual  of  Object-Teaching 

1 25 

93 

1 25 

90 

Swett’s  Methods  of  Teaching 

1 00 

75 

. 1 .50 

1 12 

1 00 

Willson’s  Object  Lessons 

1 OO 

75 

1 25 

93 

90 

1 25 

93 

90 

miSCBLLANEOVS. 

75 

50 

52 

1 25 

93 

90 

Anthon’s  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Abridged.... 

1 00 

75 

1 25 

93 

90 

Davis’s  Theory  of  Thought 

2 00 

1 50 

1 25 

1 25 

93 

90 

Emorv  and  Crooks's  Butler’s  Analogy 

1 00 

75 

70 

1 25 

93 

90 

Munson’s  Complete  Phonographer 

1 50 

1 12 

1 00 

1 50 

f 12 

1 00 

Nordhoff's  Politics  for  Young  Americans 

75 

56 

45 

60 

45 

40 

Seemann’s  Classical  Myihologv 

60 

45 

60 

45 

40 

Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

90 

67 

GO 

60 

45 

40 

Uphiuu’s  Mental  Plulosophy.  Abridged 

1 00 

75 

70 

60 

45 

40 

60 

45 

40 

CHARTS. 

1 25 

93 

90 

VTillson  and  Calkins’s  School  and  Family  Charts.  Sheets : 

No.  I.  Blemeatnrv 

26 

IS 

“ 11.  Reniliiig 

28 

18 

50 

37 

35 

“ III.  Reading 

25 

18 

80 

GO 

55 

“ IV.  Reading 

26 

13 

50 

87 

35 

“ V.  Rending 

26 

18 

80 

60 

55 

“ Vl.’lteading 

26 

13 

“ vn.  Ulenientnrv  Sonnde 

25 

18 

2ft 

••  VIIT.  Phonic  Siielling 

26 

18 

90 

80 

“ IX.  ^Y^^ting  ChartB  

26 

18 

33 

25 

“ X.  Drawing  and  Pei  spective 

3.6 

20 

60 

46 

37 

“ XI.  Lines  and  Measures. 

25 

18 

50 

37 

32 

“ XII.  Forms  and  Solids 

26 

IS 

1 00 

75 

68 
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gn 
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50 
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75 
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84 

63 
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40 
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67 
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98 

90 
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Willson  and  Calkins’s  School  and  Family  Charts.  Mounted : 

Nos,  I.  aud  11 

00 

07 

••  III.  “ IV 

00 

67 

“ V.  “ VI 

90 

CT 

VTI.  ••  vin 

90 

07 

“ IX.  “ X 

1 10 

92 

“ XI.  “ XII 

90 

67 

“ XIII.  “ XIV 

9 00 

1 60 

“ . XV.  “ XVI 

1 26 

93 

.50 

37 

32 

" xvn,  “xvni 

1 26 

93 

32 

24 

20 

“ XIX.  “ XX.. 

1 26 

99 

1 10 

82 

75 

••  XXI.  “ XXIL 

1 25 

93 

1 10 

82 

76 

Price  of  the  entire  Set  Monnted 

12  «0 

9 45 

1 10 

82 

75 

Calkins’s  Phonic  Charts.  Monnted 

2 10 

1 57 
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“ UoLiPAYB  w Eabtkbn  Fbanor,”  “ Db.  Jaoob,” 
“Tub  Svltbbtsbs;  om,  th*  OoTaABTB,”  bto. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

For  the  time  being  Stephana's  projects  were  to 
be  matter  of  family  talk  only,  not  a hint  reach- 
ing any  one  outside  the  circle,  excepting  Colette. 

“ I never  withhold  anything  from  Colley,”  Miss 
Hermitage  said  to  Stephana ; “ and  she  keeps  ray 
secrets,  like  my  keys,  from  the  rest  of  the  house.” 
Then  she  added,  rather  maliciously : “ If  once 
your  wild  schemes  get  abroad,  there  will  be  an 
end  of  all  my  enjoyment.  Valerian’s  accomplish- 
ments as  a flirt  ai-e  worth  any  money  to  me,  but 
when  his  fate  is  determined  he  will  become  quite 
uninteresting.” 

“ Not  to  yourself,  I hope?”  answered  Stephana. 

“ I am  no  hypocrite.  I confess  I think  yon  had 
better  leave  him  as  he  is.  He  is  an  admirable 
man  of  the  world.  'Twill  be  a clumsy  job  to 
turn  him  into  anything  else.” 

Such  sharp  little  speeches  were  all  Miss  Her- 
mitage’s comments  on  the  subject,  and  Stephana 
willingly  let  it  drop.  Nothing  happened  from 
day  to  day  to  arouse  Arthura’s  suspicion,  even 
had  she  b^n  on  the  watch.  But  no  thought  of 
a lapse,  much  less  of  deliberate  treachery,  on 
Valerian’s  part,  ever  crossed  the  girl’s  artless 
mind.  She  relied  on  him,  on  love — but  another 
name  for  her  Valerian — as  implicitly  as  she  trust- 
ed the  loving  creatures  at  home.  Valerian  could 
no  more  betray  her  or  grow  indifferent  to  her 
than  Stcppie  and  Walter,  Benjamine  and  Baby. 
And  was  she  not  more  to  him  even  than  to  these  ? 

No.  Arthura’s  secret  heaviness  of  soul  and  si- 
lent tears  shed  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  chamber 
were  not  for  Valerian.  His  tenderness,  his  pride, 
his  chivalrous  devotion,  seemed  sweet  green  rest- 
ing-places in  a turbulent  world.  What  disquiet- 
ed her  was  the  daily  and  hourly  necessity  for  con- 
cealment. Valerian  would  sit  opposite  to  her  at 
the  dinner-table,  would  give  her  hi.s  arm  on  the 
terrace,  yet  she  mu.st  not  smile  at  him  naturally, 
or  utter  a single  sentiment  in  harmony  witli  her 
thougiits.  The  raillery  that  had  been  so  easy, 
the  feigned  disaccord  of  former  days,  the  mock 
quarrelling,  were  now  hateful,  even  impossible,  to 
her.  She  could  be  outwardly  cold  and  collected, 
she  could  no  longer  assume  wounded  self-lore  or 
coquettish  indignation. 

“ Do,  my  dear,  sweet  girl,  be  more  like  your- 
self,” Valerian  would  remonstrate.  “ I know  the 
ordeal  is  a hard  one,  but  think  of  me.  Is  my 
own  task  ligiii  ?” 

“ I ara  sure  you  love  me,  Valerian.  Do  you 
not  ?”  asked  the  proud  girl,  bringing  her  eyes  on 
a level  with  his  own  as  if  to  look  him  through 
and  through. 

“ If  you  a»e  sure  of  it,  why  put  the  question  ?” 
replied  the  lover,  kissing  the  beautiful  eyes. 
“But  we  have  only  a minute  to  ourselves.  For 
my  sake — ^your  own  Valerian’s  sake — summon  up 
courage.  Be  bright,  gay,  tinconcerned.” 

Arthiira  shook  her  head  sadly. 

“Where  is  your  high  spirit,  your  self-confi- 
dence ? Think,  my  love,  of  tlie  storm  that  would 
break  on  my  head  if  once  the  truth  leaked  out.” 

“ Oh,  Valerian,  we  can  not  always  play  a part ! 
Every  day  of  double-dealing  but  makes  matters 
worse  for  ns.  Let  me  tell  Stephana.  She  would 
be  our  advocate.” 

“ Promise  me  that  you  will  breathe  no  word  of 
this  to  Stephana,”  was  Valerian’s  quick,  irritated 
answer. 

“ I made  you  a promise  for  once  and  for  all,” 
the  girl  said,  proudly.  “Never  fear  that  I shall 
break  it.  Only  let  roe  go.” 

“Will  yon  force  me  into  calling  you  unreason- 
able?” he  said,  and  once  more  they  were  for  a 
moment  safe  from  observation.  He  kis.sed  her 
eyes,  not  seeing  the  tears.  Arthurs  never  let  him 
gee  her  weep.  He  could  not  understand;  he 
would  onlv  chide.  And  having  found  tliat  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  these  mi.sjpvings  and  self-ques- 
tionings, she  resolved  henceforth  to  conceal  tliem. 
Whenever  by  chance  they  afterward  found  tliem- 
selves  alone,  she  was  composed,  unremonstrant, 
self-centred,  the  fact  of  having  to  hide  her  feel- 
ings from  her  lover  making  her  task  doubly  hard. 
Hitherto  when  by  chance  they  were  alone  for  five 
minutes  his  smile  of  encouragement  would  smooth 
away  care  for  days  to  come.  Forced  back  upon 
herMlf,  shut  out  alike  from  ruth  and  counsel,  no 
wonder  her  step  lost  its  elasticity  and  her  eye  its 
lustre ! Before  her  mistress  and  benefactor  she 
still  kept  up  a show  of  gayety,  but  it  was  the 
merest  gloss  and  counterfeit  only.  The  young 

heart  was  heavy,  the  high  spirit  drooped, 

Tlie  sea  consoled  her.  When  a wild  wind  and 
a spurting  rain  kept  the  lazy  world  within,  she 
would  steal  out-of-doors  and  hasten  down  to  the 
shore.  The  sea  has  its  moods,  gracious,  weird, 
winsome ; none  for  an  aching  human  heart  like 
it  furv  Arthiira  grew  calm  and  brave  listening 
to  these  thunderous  breakers,  wave  after  wave 
dashing  against  the  sea-wall,  or,  like  a column  of 
white  flame,  leaping  it  and  every  other  Imrner. 
So  lowering  the  heavens,  so  blurred  the  visible 
world  that  there  seemed  notliiug  else  for  the  eye 
to  rest  upon  but  the  gleaming,  glittering  spray, 
white  and  shining  in  the  univei-sal  gloom.  On 
days  less  stormy,  when  the  wind  no  longer  thuii- 
dered,  but  blew  its  bugle  note  clear  and  shrill  as 
the  kitti wake’s  cry,  and  the  sun  shone  clear  upon 
a tnrbulent  green  sea,  there  would  be  a match- 
iMS  spectacle.  For  of  every  tenth  wave— the  Ro- 
wave-Rs  the  pyramidal  waters  broke  upon 
tiie  shore,  the  sun  made  a lovely  little  rainlww. 
One  after  another  might  be  seen ; a dozen  before 
Hie  went  down.  And  ezguiwte  was  it  to  see 
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the  flakes  of  foam  driven  hither  and  thither  in 
company  of  the  sea-birds — sprites  seemed  they, 
and  as  much  alive  as  the  birds — nov  sparkliug 
for  a moment  on  the  brown  sands,  now  vanishing 
over  the  house-tops,  playing  tlieir  part  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  beauteous  scene. 

Then  there  were  the  quiet  days  of  mist  and 
pearliness,  when  all  day  long  a brooding  calm 
wrapped  the  devastation  of  yesterday,  and  these 
also  were  good  for  aching  hearts.  Again  and 
again  a mild  sun  would  try  to  shine  out,  and  at 
last,  pensive  yet  lovely,  illumined  the  far-off  sea. 
No  glory  or  warmth  elsewhere,  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  for  a brief  span,  a gentle  radiance  in 
one  spot  of  the  heavens,  and  a single  track  of 
light  upon  the  dull  sad  ocean. 

The  sea,  then,  consoled  Arthiira  as  it  has  done 
many  another,  she  knew  not  why.  Is  it  a por- 
tent, a prophecy,  we  listen  to? — rebuke  or  up- 
holding, blessing  or  malison?  We  can  not  un- 
derstand. We  can  only  hearken  and  be  hushed. 
Ineffable  voice,  matchless  monitor,  yestreen  a 
psalmody,  to-day  a clarion  blast,  music,  wonder, 
and  mystery  ever  1 

There  was  only  one  person  as  yet  w'ho  divined 
that  Arthurs  had  a care.  Stephana’s  quick  per- 
ceptions were  not  to  be  deceived,  and  she  tried  to 
win  the  girl’s  confidence,  to  insinuate  herself  into 
her  affections — no  hard  task  under  other  circum- 
stances. From  tlie  first  Arthura  had  felt  the 
subtle  charm  of  Stephana’s  personal  influence, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  their  acipiainUince  had 
yieldeil  to  the  seduction,  but  now  she  must  do  so 
no  longer.  From  every  fresh  overture  on  Ste- 
phana’s part  she  drew  back  more  and  more  reti- 
cent and  undemonstrative.  At  last  Stepliana  de- 
termined to  speak  out.  She  was  Arthnra’s  sen- 
ior, her  superior  also  by  virtue  of  position : she 
might  well  take  the  initiative.  The  pair  liappen- 
cd  to  be  alone  one  afternoon  in  Stepliana’s  own 
house,  Arthura  having  gone  tliitiier  with  a mes- 
sage from  Miss  Hcrniiuige.  The  girl  delivered 
it  huiTiedly,  even  brusquely ; then  made  for  the 
door. 

“Nay,  stay  with  me  for  a little  while,”  Ste- 
phana said,  taking  her  visitor’s  hand  and  leading 
her  to  an  easy-cliair.  “ It  is  .seldom  I see  you 
alone  now,  and  for  days  past  1 have  had  some- 
thing on  my  mind  to  say  to  you.” 

Arthura,  fluslicd,  impatient,  almost  irritated, 
faltered  out  an  excuse.  She  could  not  stay,  slie 
murmured.  Another  time  she  might  be  less  hur- 
ried. Then,  unable  any  longer  to  confront  Ste- 
phana’s mild  yet  inquisitorial  gaze,  she  added, 
with  a burst  of  girlish  passion : “ I am  not  hap- 
py ? That  is  what  yon  would  say,  I know.” 

Stephana  made  her  sit  down,  and  still  holding 
her  hand,  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

“ It  is  not  hard  to  underatand,"  blurted  out 
Arthura,  tom  to  pieces  by  inner  conflict,  wanting 
yet  not  daring  to  divulge  all,  resolved  at  any  cost 
to  herself  that  Valerian’s  secret  should  be  kept. 
“ I am  alone  here ; every  one  is  kind  to  me,  but 
I am  alone.” 

“ And  your  heart  is  elsewhere ; you  have  little 
brothers  and  sisters  ?”  said  Stephana,  brimming 
over  with  sweet  womanly  kindness. 

“ I have  a home,”  was  the  almost  vindictive 
reply. 

“ You  would,  of  course,  be  there ; that  is  simple 
enough,"  Stephana  said,  gently,  little  dreaming 
how  each  benign  word  but  made  Arthura’s  case 
more  desperate.  The  girl  felt  as  if  she  must 
unburden  herself,  must  take  counsel  of  this  an- 
gelically kind  monitress.  Why',  oh,  why  had  Va- 
lerian bound  her  to  a promise  so  hard  to  keep? 
Once  her  sorrows  wept  out  on  Stephana’s  bosom, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  go  on  fultilling  her 
daily  tasks  courageously. 

“I  must  stay  with  Miss  Hermitage,”  cried  Ar- 
thura ; “ she  is  generous  as  a queen.  The  chil- 
dren depend  upon  me,  and  I have  otlicr  claims.” 

“ It  is  true  my  cousin  is  very  handsome  in  all 
her  dealings.  It  might  be  hard  for  you  to  find 
another  avocation  so  well  paid.  Yet” — Stepha- 
na paused,  and  leaning  forward,  ki.ssefl  the  girl’s 
cheek  with  an  air  of  sweetest  encouragement — 
“ I have  often  thought  how  delightful  it  would 
be  for  me  to  have  you  in  London  if  this  intract- 
able cousin  would  be  cozened  into  parting  with 
you.  I am  rich  as  well  as  she.  You  would  be 
near  your  own  people.  You  could  help  me  in 
many  ways.” 

“ I dare  not  think  of  it,”  the  girl  said,  throwing 
her  anns  round  Stephana’s  neck,  melted  at  last 
to  tears  that  well-nigh  betrayed  her.  “ If  I might 
only  be  near  you  always,  and  make  a friend  of 
you.  But  1 must  not,  I dare  not ; I am  bound 
by  a promise.” 

Stephana  at  once  thought  of  Miss  Hermitage 
and  her  jealous  fear  of  losing  Arthura  so  far  back 
as  a year  ago.  She  could  not  press  the  girl’s 
confidences ; she  could  only  say  little  caressing 
words  of  cheer  and  encouragement. 

“ Let  us  hope  that  some  day  my  cousin  may 
get  tired  of  you,”  she  said,  playfully.  “And 
meantime  I may  surely  be  your  friend.” 

Arthura  smiled,  a sad,  unassenting  smile.  “ No, 
she  cried,  with  sudden  passion,  “you  must  not 
know,  you  can  not  understand.  Lee  me  go,  Ste- 
phana. There  is  wizardry  in  your  eyes.  If  I 
stay  1 shall  yield  to  it,  and  break  a solemn  prom- 

What  could  Stephana  do  but  let  her  go  ? Not 
a single  thought  of  Valcriun  rrtissixl  her  mind. 
Arthura’s  secret,  as  she  naiiii  u y supposed,  re- 
ferred to  Miss  Hermitage  only. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

When  we  hire  wit  and  esprit  into  our  service 
we  have  surely  as  good  a right  to  entertainment 
as  to  irreproachable  dinners  from  the  Cordon 
Bleu  presiding  over  our  kitchen.  ’Tis  all  in  tlic 
bond.  W’e  pay  handsomely,  and  demand  only  our 
money’s  worth.  So  reasoned  Miss  Hennitage, 
wbo  felt  no  lees  aggrieved  the  first  time  she  found 
ArUwra’s  oonversaUon  flavorless  than  if  the  chef 
bad  sent  np  rout  quail  without  its  orthodox  en- 


velope of  freshly  plucked  vine  leaf.  The  girl  was 
bound  to  be  gay,  piquant,  quick  at  repartee,  ready 
with  playful  sallies.  It  was  incumbent  upon  her 
to  vanquish  Valerian  in  sportive  quarrel,  to  do  a 
little  sparring  with  any  one  else  who  might  be 
present,  above  all  to  be  the  sprite,  the  mischievous 
clf,  the  Puck,  of  Miss  Hermitage’s  dressing-room. 
Every  night  Arthura  liad  assisted  at  her  mis- 
tress’s disrobing.  “ The  best  part  of  the  day  for 
me,”  Miss  Hermitage  would  say,  for  Arthura’s 
animal  spirits  and  rich  vein  of  fun  were  then  at 
their  height.  She  jested,  she  mimicked,  she  took 
her  dearest  gossip  to  task  as  if  it  were  Steppie 
herself ; she  was  diverting  in  a thousand  differ- 
ent ways,  and  simply  because  she  could  not  help 
it  Miss  Hermitage  amused  her  no  less  than  she 
amused  Miss  Hennitage.  This  odd  love  of  fa- 
miliarity, tills  relish  of  satire,  even  when  some 
foible  of  her  own  was  the  object,  this  predilection 
for  youth  and  vivacity,  were  all  new  to  the  girl, 
and  made  the  study  of  Miss  Hermitage’s  character 
a perpetual  enigma. 

For  some  time  Arthura  bad  realized  that  ficti- 
tious gayety  is  but  a poor  substitute  for  sponta- 
neous animal  spirits,  and  only  awaited  opportuni- 
ty to  tell  llie  truth,  or  at  least  a part  of  the  truth. 
Was  Miss  Hermitage  banning  to  see  through 
the  veil  ? All  doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest. 

“ Arthura,”  said  Miss  Hermitage,  coming  into 
her  room  one  day,  with  an  irritated  almost  in- 
jured look,  “ I want  you  to  go  and  stay  with  my 
coiusin  Consuntine  for  a month — will  you  ?” 

“ Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,”  Arthura  replied, 
she  not  showing  reluctance,  Miss  Hermitage 
thouglit,  rather  relief.  But  soon  followed  an  ex- 
pression of  dismay.  What  was  such  a sentence 
but  covert  dismissal,  and  what  was  dismissal  but 
ruin  ? She  discerned  clearly  enough  chat  the  visit 
to  Mr.  Constantine  was  only  a pretext,  and  that 
when  once  slie  liad  quitted  her  protector’s  roof  she 
should  never  bo  invited  to  return  to  it.  Arthura 
was  not  slow  in  reading  physiognomies,  and  to- 
day plainer  than  any  wonis  she  read  on  Miss 
Hermitage’s,  “ You  no  longer  amuse  me.” 

“ That  is  settled,  then.  He  is  very  lonely  in 
London,  and  sadly  needing  a reader.  Will  you 
go  to-day  ?” 

Again  Arthura  assented,  though  a deep  blush 
dyed  her  cheek.  Valerian  wa.s  away ! She  must 
go  without  a word  of  farewell. 

“ It  is  only  a visit,  so  there  is  no  occasion  for 
packings  up  and  good-byes,”  Mias  Hermitage 
went  on,  in  the  same  irritated  manner.  “Well,  I 
will  go  and  telegraph  to  Constantine,  and  mean- 
time you  can  make  your  preparations.” 

Tims  ended  the  interview,  and  Miss  Hermitage 
so  contrived  matters  that  tliere  were  no  other  ex- 
planations or  leave-takings.  Even  Colette  had 
been  sent  on  an  errand  that  would  detain  her  till 
after  Arthura’s  departure  V’alerian  away,  Ste- 
phana away ! Such  an  opportunity  might  not 
soon  occur  again,  and  although  Mis.s  Hermitage 
always  carried  out  her  intentions,  she  preferred 
to  do  so  without  remark,  much  less  remoustrunce. 
Arthura  was  not  especially  wanted  just  now,  and 
she  had  done  Mr.  Constantine  a go<>d  turn.  This 
was  the  only  light  she  should  throw  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  her  own  affair.  No  one  had  the 
slightest  ground  for  making  comments.  Arthura, 
left  to  herself,  sat  for  a few  minutes  like  one  in 
a dream.  She  was  going,  and  going  where? 
Into  a world  shut  off  from  Valerian’s,  a world  in 
which  they  could  hold  liardly  more  communica- 
tion with  each  other  than  if  they  were  in  sepa- 
rate planets.  She  must  never  write  to  him,  and 
never  see  him.  If  lie  wrote,  indeed,  it  could  only 
be  by  stealth  and  in  strictest  secrecy.  She  should 
learn  nothing  of  his  doings  from  day  to  day,  and 
who  could  tell  what  cl.se  might  happen  still  fur- 
ther to  divide,  perhaps  to  estrange? 

Oh  ! tliis  liateful  crookedness  ! Hod  she  only 
rolH'lled  flgiiinst  it  from  tlie  first  1 Then  all  might 
have  lK*en  weli,  at  least  with  Valerian  and  her- 
self, and  what  mattered  the  rest?  She  could  al- 
ways earn  enough  to  maintain  the  children,  with 
tlie  help  of  Steppie’s  tiny  income.  Anything, 
anything  in  tlie  wide  world  but  crookeilness ! 
thought  Arthura,  dashing  away  a few  pa8.sionate 
tears  before  slie  put  her  gowns  together.  Hard 
as  was  the  service  exacted  of  her  by  Miss  Her- 
miuige,  it  was  only  herself  she  reproaclied  now. 
And  Valerian  ! on  him  also  would  inevitably  fall 
a share  of  the  retribution. 

Meantime  Miss  Hermitage,  chuckling  over  her 
move,  thus  communicated  it  to  her  one  confidante 
in  the  world. 

“ Arthura  was  too  good  to  last,  aa  I feared.  I 
have  sent  her  away.” 

The  timid  little  Frenchwoman  looked  up,  too 
dismayed  to  speak. 

“ You  goose,  Colley ! Nothing  has  happened, 
of  course.  The  girl  has  been  moody  of  late,  and 
so  I have  dispatched  her  to  Constantine.  That  is 
all.” 

Colette  still  looked  the  remonstrance  she  did 
not  speak. 

“ Constantine  has  been  begging  me  to  let  him 
have  Arthura  as  reader  for  mouths  to  come.  He 
will  think  I send  her  out  of  pure  generosity.  Is 
it  not  a prime  joke  ? On  my  word,  Colley,  you 
look  as  if  I had  just  uttered  some  abominable 
' sentiment  1 I am  only  doing  two  people  a good 
turn.  It  will  never  enter  Constantine's  head 
that  I wanted  to  get  rid  of  Arthura,  and  for  the 
present  I pay  her  salary  all  the  same.” 

“ Why  should  you  want  to  get  rid  of  her  ?” 
asked  Colette. 

“ The  fact  is,  she  is  moody.  You  know  high 
spirits  and  depression  are  twins.  It  is  only  meek, 
purring  creatures  like  yourself  who  are  the  same 
to-day,  to-morrow,  and  forever.” 

“ LSonie  little  home  trouble  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  or  the  poor  child  may  have  had  an  occasional  tit 
of  toothache.  We  have  ail  our  ailments,”  urged 
Colette.  Slie  played  the  part  of  intercessor  now 
as  hopefully  as  if  she  had  not  undergone  con- 
stant checking  for  fifty  years. 

“ Wbat  a child  you  are  1 As  if,  at  my  time  of 
fife,  I could  afford  to  be  depressed  by  other  peo- 


.Wl  to  ConouiitU^Mw^C  w iR; 
can  do  with  her  next/* 

“ I was  fond  of  that  girl,”ri^ 

“ I confess  she  amused 
8«d,  dryly.  “ But  tliere  was 
of  late.  Perhaps  she  has 
Colette  looked  uiisuggestive. 

“Valerian  is  not  handsome,  but  women 
him  ag^ble.  She  may  have  liked  him  at  J 
iMt  But  some  day  or  other  he  is  to  mam  r! 
pbana  I am  sure  of  it — bo  a love  match  for  him 
is  out  of  the  question.” 

“ Might  not  that  be  a lore  m atch  ?” 

“My  dear  Colley,  you  are  innocence  it»l( 
Now  just  wa^^h  the  pair  together, Stephana  ,„!i 
Valerian.  They  are  aa  indifferent  to  each  othe 
as  It  IS  possible  for  two  people  to  be.  ” 

“ Then  they  should  not  marrv,”  replied  Co. 
lette,  romantic  as  in  tlie  days  of  lier  girlhood 
“That  seems  to  me  the  very  best  ^ibler« 
son  for  marrying,”  Miss  Herriiitage  madecmici! 
reply.  “They  will  thus  be  saved  from  disan. 
pointment  afterward.”  ^ 

“ Oh,  Christina,  why  may  not  men  and  iroim>n 
sometimes  love  cacli  other  with  a perfect  loie 
and  marriage  sonietiines  be  happiness  unai 
loyed  ?” 

“ Because  no  one  has  set  the  fashion,  I sno. 
pose,”  retorted  Miss  Hermitage.  “ Except  in 
novels.  We  get  plenty  of  perfection  there’’ 

“ That  is  why  1 adore  them,"  Colette  said, 
warmly ; “ I like  to  think  of  married  folks  lirine 
ti^ther  in  utter  bliss,  like  John  Halifax  sad 
Ursula.” 

“Twaddle-de-dee!  But  you’re  like  the  rest 
of  ’em,”  Miss  Hermitage  made  micouth  leplr 
“When  will  women  write, not  of  what  man, 
could,  would,  or  should  be,  but  of  what  Is 

CHAPTER  xxnr. 

Miss  Hermitaoe  was  deceiving  herself  alien 
she  fondly  imagined  that  Mr.  Constantine  would 
be  taken  in  by  her  little  device.  Mr.  Consun. 
tine  had  never  been  taken  in  bv  a woman  duriuj 
his  life — a fact  that  speaks  voiimies  for  his  per 
spicacity.  As  he  conned  the  telegram  annotm 
cing  Arthiira’s  arrival  his  face  presented  a ouri 
oils  study.  It  was  as  good  as  reading  an  old 
Greek  epigram  to  watch  it. 

“ W ell,  what’s  in  the  wind  now  ?’’  he  solilo 
quized,  replacing  his  spectacles.  “ The  old  bu- 
sy can  not  be  jealous  of  her  pretty  handmaid  I 
But  I’ll  be  civil,  of  course.  Why,  she  most  hare 
sent  me  a third  dozen  of  Madeira  this  year. 
Heaven  bless  her ! And  as  to  the  girl,  I am  (i^ 
lighted.  The  old  harridan — Lord,  have  roeiry os 
me ! — can  not  have  scratched  her  pretty  eyes  out , 
and  these  readers  one  gets  through  adreruse 
ments  are  all  so  ugly — so — so  unpardonablyisly' 
How  many  have  I had  to  see  ? A score,  1 am 
sure ; and  there  were  not  the  makings  of  a cow 
ly  woman  among  them  all,  not  a pair  of  eyn 
worth  looking  at,  not  a hand  or  foot  worth  men 
tioning,  and  the  rest  of  a piece.  Why  do  ugly  wv 
men  put  in  advertisements  ? The  Tima  should 
forbid  it,  or  at  least  keep  a special  column  for 
them.  Well,  now  for  a note  to  the  old  heathes, 
God  bless  her !” 

Accordingly  Mr.  Constantine  sat  down  isd 
penned  the  following  note — a model  of  the  lo-t 
art  of  calligraphy,  not  a f uncrossed, not  an  t with- 
out its  dot,  every  letter  formed  as  carefully  « if 
written  on  parchment  to  last  forever: 

“ Rvbbri.i.  SurAB*,  Oft  Fa wb»  W- 
“ Kt.NnKST,  BIST  or  Cocsiss,— Tottering  mi  ihr 
veyge  of  the  grave,  perhaps  never  more  to  enjoy 
your  ImunteouB  hospitality  [that  will  bring  me » 
hamper  of  game],  I sit  down  with  trembling  m- 
gers  to  thank  you  for  the  last  sign  of  kindness  1 
have  any  right  to  expect  at  your  hands.  [Ishouw 
not  be  surprised  if  that  brings  me  a fourth  doien 
of  Madeira.  Nothing  makes  people  feel  soimi- 
able  to  you  as  the  prospect  of  losing  you  forerer 
For  you,  my  dear  Christina,  are  yet  in 
fondly  hope  and  believe,  many  years  of  h»i 
and  benevolence.  [That  will  please  the  old  p»- 
gan,  I know.]  But  the  only  news  you  can  >»f 
expect  to  hear  of  me  is  that  I have  uken  iw' 
of  the  world,  and  all  those  I cling  to  so  fwlir, 
forever.  We  have  had  our  little  ^uabbles- 
wbat  relatives  have  not?  But  this  ? 
shall  be,  like  the  Indian  boy  from  Titania^^ 
Oberon,  a token  of  final  reconcilement 
I am  bevond  reach  of  benignities  it  w'"  j 

you  to  tiiink  what  a sacrifice  you  made  mo 
to  cheer  mv  declining  days.  [Had 
ed  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Pretty  Eyes,  I ni'gh‘ 
cried  mine  out  to  have  her.]  But 
erosity  is  ever  its  own  a* 

vou  had  a heart  of  gold.  ['Tis  of 
matter.]  Heaven  bless  and 
Christina,  is  the  prayer  of  your  affecuonateewt 
and  devoted  servant, 

“ CONSTANTlNE-GoSSn’-IlKESnt 

The  letter  sealed  and  sent  o® .“>.‘5®  ftfjr 
Constantine  threw  himself  back 
to  rest  after  the  exertion.  After  ^ 
with  a smile  upon  bis  face,  he  rang 
“Are  the  Pretty  Eyes  come? 

housekeeper— starchness  and 

though  accustomed  to  her  master  s 
“The— what,  if  you 

“ My  good  Biirostead,  Miss  HenniteJ  J | 
me  a rSr  from  the  Jiu  d*  I 

who,  if  she  possess^  no  other  t ■ 

world,  has  beautiful  eyes,  ,I  trust  they  ■ 

source  of  gratification  to  VM.  ■ 

Bumstead  made  reply.  ” nai  . ■ 

man  but  a bait  for  Saty . ■ 

“ Well,  you  shall  ^ ■ 

and  sit  in  potsherds,  wiubt  I w*  M 

tbnia's  eyes.”  ■ 


Original  from 
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“Oil  LoiJ,  ail— at  your  ago!” 

“ My  dear  woman,  at  my  age  one  may  do  any- 
thing. But  Tou  will  make  this  young  lady  com- 
fortable, won't  you  f” 

“ One  must  do  one's  duty  by  the  Rebeccas  as 
weH  as  the  Leahs,  sir.” 

“ Aptly  said,  my  good  Bumstead.  1 hope,  how- 
ever, you  do  not  really  think  the  worse  of  yourself 
for  being  comely  and  well-favored.  I am  sure, 
now,  if  I had  seen  you — well,  say  thirty  years  ago, 
I should  have  kicked  Bumstead  down-stairs.” 

Mrs.  Bumstead  blushed,  and  became  amiable  in 
a moment  “ Dear  sir,  how  funny  you  are ! Jok- 
ing to  the  last ! But  I had  better  go  and  pre- 
pare for  the  young  lady.” 

“ By  all  means.  Dear  me ! it  will  be  dull  for 
her,  I fear — Russell  Square  in  November,  after 
the  south  and  the  sea.” 

“ Humph,  sir  I Is  a girl  to  be  dancing  jigs  all 
day  just  beimuse  she  came  into  the  world  with 
eyes  twinkling  like  ship  lights?” 

“ True ! true ! I wish  I could  dance  a jig  with 
her,  nevertheless;  and  I am  sure,  Bumstead, 
though  1 speak  hypothetically,  you  have  a foot 
and  ankle  turned  for  the  dance — haven’t  you, 
now  ?” 

“ Really,  sir,”  Mrs.  Bumstead  simpered — “ how 
you  joke ! And  at  your  time  of  life  too !" 

“ A joke  is  better  than  a curse,  anyhow,”  Mr. 
Constantine  replied.  “ And  a neat  foot  and  an- 
kle in  a woman  is  better  than  a virtuous  mind.” 

“ Oh,  sir !”  Mrs.  Bumstead  cried,  and  forthwith 
took  her  departure. 

A couple  of  hours  later  emerged  from  the  fog 
and  the  outer  gloom  a very  appaiition  of  spark- 
ling youth  and  vivacity — Arthura’s  self,  her  old 
selL  Not  a cloud  upon  the  frank  brow,  not  a 
care  in  the  bright  eyes.  To  Arthurs,  inde«^,  this 
dreary,  antiquated  house  in  what  was  yet  London 
two  generations  ago  seemed  no  prison,  but  a 
sweet  place  of  liberty.  The  chains  bad  fallen ; 
her  spirit  was  no  longer  confineil;  she  could 
breathe  the  air  of  unconstraint  and  reality. 

“ I am  overjoyed  to  come,”  were  her  first  words. 

“ Come,  now,”  said  the  old  man,  “ no  indiscre- 
tion, but  just  an  inkling  of  the  truth.  Were  you 
tired  of  that — of  my  cousin,  or  was  the  old — she 
tired  of  you  ?” 

Arthurs  spoke  out  for  once  and  for  all : 

“ I could  not  amuse  her  any  lunger,  sir.  That 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter.  But 
you  want  no  amusing,  1 am  sure,”  she  added, 
perusing  him  with  girlish  candor  and  admiration. 

“That  is  a very  pretty  compliment,  although 
not  so  intended,  1 dare  say.  But,  truth  to  tell, 
my  dear  young  lady,  I do  want  amusing.  A 
man  may  replace  his  twentieth  sweetheart.  What 
can  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  ?” 

“I  will  be  eyes,  ears,  everything,”  answered 
Arthurs,  gayly. 

“ And  a memory  too,  upon  occasions.  I’ll  war- 
rant. Your  biuiiness  will  be,  however,  to  read  to 
me.  But  I am  strange  and  fantastical  in  my 
habits — a very  owl,  consorting  with  ghosts  and 
darkness,  and  only  alert  when  others  drowse. 
Are  you  wedded  to  midnight  sleep,  my  dear?” 

“I  dare  say  I could  sleep  as  well  at  mid-day, 
sir.” 

“Then  I trust  that  you  will  not  be  too  much 
startled  by  my  programme.  The  fact  is,  my  read- 
er’s task  begins  at  midnight,  and  ends — well,  some- 
times quickly  enough,  always  before  the  crowing 
of  the  cock.  Except  at  that  ghostly  hour,  then, 
you  are  free.  I have  a secretary  and  man  of 
business  to  help  me  with  my  correspondence  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  forenoon.  But  ’tis  only 
the  sweet  voice  of  woman  that  can  send  me  to 
sleep  when  once  1 assume  my  night-cap.” 

“And  may  1 do  what  I like  all  day?”  asked 
Arthura,  hardly  iwlieving  in  her  good  fortune. 

“ Precisely.  A friend  or  two  step  in  for  a chat 
in  the  afternoon.  I can  not  sit  down  to  a formal 
dinner  table ; and  although,  when  agreeable  to 
you,  I shall  like  your  company  occasionally  in  the 
evening,  ’tis  not  in  the  bond.  Do  what  you  please 
in  the  daytime,  except  to  practice  music  and  sing, 
ing  over  my  head.” 

“ I neither  play  nor  sing,”  said  Arthura,  mod- 
estly. 

“ How  I wish  I had  a thousand  pounds  to  leave 
you  in  my  will ! A girl  who  has  not  driven  her 
relations  mad  by  perpetually  strumming  the  Pa- 
thetic Sonata,  who  has  not  proved  herself  the 
Nemesis  of  her  next-door  neighbors  by  trying  to 
sing — Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear ; I love  you.” 

“ Should  not  every  girl  know  these  things,  'sir  ?” 
asked  Arthura. 

“ In  a more  commodious  planet,  my  dear ; not 
in  this.  We  are  all  too  near  one  another.  But 
now  repose  yourself  to-day  and  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow evening  at  twelve  of  the  clock  you  shall 
be  summoned.” 

“ Indeed,  sir — ” 

“To-morrow,”  Mr.  Constantine  said,  waving  his 
small  white  hand,  “ with  the  ghosts,  the  spectres, 
the  wraiths,  the  phantoms,  and  all  the  nightly 
powers  that  be.” 

[to  BB  OOMmUBD.] 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
WHEELMEN. 

SoiiB  fourteen  years  ago  Americans  were  seized 
with  a craze  for  bestriding  and  riding  twu-wheeled 
veliieles  called  velocipedes.  In  every  city,  town, 
and  village  of  the  country  riding-schools  were  es- 
tablished, and  in  them  men  and  boys  of  all  ages 
spent  much  of  their  spare  time  and  money  in 
learning  to  master  the  machine,  which  was  a cross 
between  a hobby-horse  and  the  modem  bicycle, 
and  which  is  now  irreverently  but  aptly  termed 
a “ bone-shaker.”  For  this  machine,  crude  and 
dumsy  as  it  now  appears,  great  things  were  pro- 
phmed,  and  its  enthusiastic  admirers  could  see  no 
limit  to  its  possibilities.  It  was  to  revolutionize 
the  art  of  road-making,  solve  the  problem  of 
quick  and  cheap  transportation  for  light  packages, 
and  famish  a novel  and  delightful  method  of 


I'L.isnrc  travel.  Tor  two  years  the  ” uuuc-dhak- 
er”  ran  its  triumphant  course,  and  then  it  disap- 
peared as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  leaving  its 
promises  unfulfilled,  and  its  very  name  a by-word 
for  mockery.  Discovered  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
practical  use,  and  its  propulsion  to  be  not  only 
more  arduous  than  walking,  but  absolutely  injuri- 
ous, it  was  relegated  to  oblivion,  and,  except  as  a 
toy  for  children,  was  seen  no  more. 

So  completely  disenchanted  were  the  former 
adherents  of  the  “ bone-shaker”  that,  when,  ten 
years  after  its  first  appearance,  their  approval 
was  solicited  for  a velocipede  in  modified  form, 
called  a “ bicycle,”  they  received  it  with  scorn  and 
derision,  and  declared  that  they  had  seen  enough 
of  such  machines.  Although  the  bicycle  pos- 
sesses no  more  points  in  common  with  the  “ bone- 
shaker” than  a Kentucky  thorough-bred  horse 
does  with  a Mexican  burro,  an  undiscriminating 
public  at  once  pronounced  it  a boy’s  plaything, 
and  a dangerous  one  at  that,  since  its  uncanny 
appearance  on  the  public  roads  was  calculated 
to  frighten  horses.  Had  not  a few  practical  men 
with  enough  common-sense  and  acuteness  to  dis- 
cern the  excellent  features  of  the  bicycle,  and 
foresee  its  possibilities,  been  found  to  champion 
it,  the  fate  of  the  “ bone-shaker”  would  have 
speedily  overtaken  it,  and  for  some  future  gener- 
ation would  have  been  reserved  the  inexpressi- 
ble pleasure  and  profit  which  those  of  us  who 
have  learned  to  tame  him  now  derive  from  this 
modem  Pegasus. 

The  first  bicycle  in  America  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton in  1877,  and  in  February  of  the  following 
year  twelve  riders,  or  bicyclists,  organized  the 
Boston  Bicycle  Club,  the  first  club  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  During  the  same  year  several  oth- 
er bicycle  clubs  were  formed  in  Boston  and  oth- 
er cities,  and  in  Boston  was  established  the  first 
American  company  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
machines.  During  the  following  year  five  New- 
Yorkers,  only  two  of  whom  were  riders,  held  the 
first  meeting  of  the  New  York  Bicycle  Club, 
which  has  existed  with  fluctuating  fortunes  until 
to-day,  and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  strongest  organizations  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 

Until  1880,  two  years  after  the  formation  of 
the  first  bicycle  club,  no  concerted  action  had 
been  taken  by  bicyclists  to  enforce  their  rights, 
and  protect  themselves  against  the  restrictions 
and  impositions  by  which  they  were  harassed  on 
all  sides.  In  some  places  the  bicycle  was  allow- 
ed the  free  use  of  the  public  highways,  while  in 
others  its  appearance  upon  them  was  forbidden 
by  law ; and  while  some  local  authorities  prohibit- 
ed its  use  on  sidewalks,  but  permitted  it  to  occupy 
the  streets,  others  restricted  H to  the  sidewalks, 
and  drove  it  from  tho.se  highways  occupied  by 
vehicles  drawn  by  horses.  In  cases  where  the 
bicycle  came  into  collision  with  other  interests, 
decisions  were  almost  invariably  rendered  against 
it.  In  the  public  press  it  has  always  found  some 
sunch  supporters,  but  a greater  number  of  bit- 
ter enemies,  who  have  denounced  it  as  a diabol- 
ical invention  calculated  to  do  a vast  deal  of 
harm,  but  no  good,  and  who  have  influencetl  pub- 
lic opinion  against  it.  In  England  a powerful 
association,  uniting  most  of  the  bicycle  clubs  of 
the  country,  had  successfully  established  and 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  “ wheel”  against  all 
opposition,  and  in  1880  the  necessity  for  a simi- 
lar organization  in  this  countiy  had  become  ap- 
paivnt 

The  scheme  of  a national  combination  for  mu- 
tual encouragement  and  protection  first  suggest- 
ed itself  to  the  New  York  Bicycle  Club  on  ac- 
count of  the  strenuous  opposition  with  which 
their  u.se  of  the  wheel  in  the  public  streets  was 
met  in  this  city.  Acting  promptly  upon  a sug- 
gestion of  their  president,  they  issued  a note  of 
invitation  to  all  the  clubs  then  in  existence  to 
meet  with  them  for  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  to  devise  measures  for  relief  from  persecu- 
tion. This  invitation  met  with  a ready  respon.se 
from  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
especially  from  New  England,  and  on  May  30, 
1 880,  the  first  grand  meet  of  American  bicyclists 
was  held  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

The  80th  fell  on  Monday,  and  during  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  preceding  day,  while  the  outer  world 
was  drenched  with  a cold  easterly  rain-storm,  a 
group  of  a dozen  men  already  prominent  as  riders 
of  the  wheel  assembled  in  an  upper  room  of  the 
Aquidneck  House  for  consultation.  Among  this 
first  gathering  of  its  kind  were  Pratt  and  Hodges 
of  the  Boston  club.  Parsons  and  Pope  of  the 
Massachusetts,  Miinroe  and  Putnam  of  the  New 
York,  Longstreth  of  the  Philadelphia,  Clark  of 
the  ^Itimore,  Willoughby  of  the  Saratoga,  and 
Richmond  of  the  Providence  club.  At  this  meet- 
ing, after  much  disctission,  it  was  decided  that 
the  new  organization  should  be  known  as  the 
“ League  of  American  Wheelmen.”  “ League,”  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  clubs,  associations,  or 
companies;  “American,”  to  show  that  its  inter- 
ests were  as  wide-spread  as  the  continent;  “ wheel- 
men,” as  being  more  euphonious  than  bicyclers  or 
bicyclists,  and  the  whole  because  its  initials, 
L .A.  W.,  represented  the  platform  from  which  the 
League  proposed  to  claim  their  rights.  A con- 
stitution was  drafted,  and  a ticket  prepared  with 
Pratt  as  President,  Longstreth  Vice-President, 
Munroe  Commander,  Parsons  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Clark  Reconling  Secretary,  Willoughby 
Treasurer,  and  a list  of  consuls  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  several  States  or  sections  in 
which  bicycles  had  already  come  into  use.  All 
the  measures  proposes!  by  this  caucus  were  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  Convention  held  in  the 
Newport  skating  rink  tlie  following  rooming,  the 
ticket  as  prepared  was  elected,  and  tlie  L A.  W. 
came  into  existence.  In  the  parade  or  first  an- 
nual meet  of  the  League,  which  followed  the  con- 
vention, 156  riders  were  in  line,  and  presented 
a novel  and  interesting  spectacle  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Newport  as  they  wheeled  up  and  down 
Bellevue  Avenue. 

The  second  annual  meet  of  the  L A.  W.  was 


held  in  Boston  on  May  80, 1881.  By  this  time  it 
had  attained  a membership  of  about  1500,  of 
whom  750  formed  the  procession  that  paraded 
through  the  broad  avenues  of  the  Back  ^y  Dis- 
trict. The  visiting  wheelmen  filled  the  two  lar- 
gest hotels  in  the  city,  from  the  pinnacles  of 
which  their  banners  flontetl  proudly,  and  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall  was  required 
to  seat  them  at  their  annual  banquet. 

The  third  meet  of  the  League  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  May  30,  1882  ; but  owing  to  many 
unpropitious  circiimsunces  it  did  not  prove  so 
great  a success  as  those  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  leas  than  200  wheelmen  participated  in  the 
parade. 

The  fourth  annual  meet  of  this  now  powerful 
organization  was  held  in  this  city  last  week,  on 
May  28,  and  by  its  complete  success  proved  how 
thoroughly  the  League  has  been  systematized  and 
brought  into  first-class  working  o^er.  Until  now 
the  avenues  of  Central  Park,  open  to  all  other 
pleasure  vehicles,  have  been  closed  to  the  bicycle, 
but  they  were  thrown  open  to  it  on  this  occa- 
sion. to  the  music  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Band,  with  colors  flying  and  burnished  wheels 
glittering  in  the  sunlight,  800  wheelmen,  repre- 
senting some  fifty  clubs,  rode  into  the  Park. 
Guided  by  the  ringing  notes  of  their  cavalry  bu- 
gles, and  riding  with  the  steadiness  and  precision 
of  a body  of  well-drilled  troops,  they  passed  many 
thousands  of  admiring  spectators,  over  roadways 
kept  clear  for  them  by  the  same  police  who  had 
so  often  resisted  their  efforts  to  enter  them. 

Among  these  800  riders  were  clergymen,  law- 
yers, doctors,  literary  men,  and  representatives 
of  every  honorable  profession  and  line  of  busi- 
ness. ^me  of  them  were  gray-headed,  and  twen- 
ty-eight years  was  the  average  age  of  those  who 
composed  this  novel,  attractive,  and  orderly  pro- 
cession. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  after  the  pa- 
rade, letters  were  read  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Governors,  Mayors,  and  other  hon- 
orables,  while  addresses  were  made  by  men  emi- 
nent in  their  professions  and  occupying  prominent 
public  |>ositions,  who,  upon  this  occasion,  were 
proud  to  be  received  as  guests  of  the  Lea^e  of 
American  Wheelmen. 

The  L.  A.  W.  now  numbers  nearly  3000  mem- 
bers, and  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  Slate  and 
Territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  On 
many  of  the  roadways  of  the  country  its  neat 
guide-boards,  bearing  the  League  symbol,  a wheel 
inclosing  three  wings  separating  the  letters  L.  A. 
W.,  have  already  appeared.  In  addition  to  the 
winged  wheels,  these  sign-boards  bear  broad  ar- 
row-heads, which  by  their  various  degress  of  in- 
clination convey  to  the  initiated  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  direction  and  condition  of  the 
road  they  are  to  take.  Kibk  Mckroe. 


THE  PAYNE  MONUMENT. 

On  Satiirdav  of  this  week  the  remains  of  John 
Howard  Payne  will  be  laid  in  their  last  resting- 
plaie  under  the  fine  monument  erected  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Corcoran  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery, 
W'ashin^n,  D.  C.  The  remains  will  be  taken 
first  to  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  will  be 
escortetl  from  there  to  the  cemetery  by  a funeral 
procession  consisting  of  detachments  of  United 
States  troops  and  the  District  militia,  the  Presi- 
dent, members  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  judges  of  the  United  States  courts, 
Senators  and  Representatives,  tlie  poet  and  the 
orator  of  tlie  occasion,  relatives  of  Payne  and 
Mr.  Corcoran.  At  the  cemetery  there  will  be 
memorial  services  consisting  of  a poem  by  Rob- 
ert 8.  Chilton,  an  oration  by  Leioh  Robinson, 
selections  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
religious  exercises  conducted  bv  Bishop  Pi.nck- 
NKY  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  of  St.  John’s.  The 
vocal  music  to  be  rendered  by  the  Pliilhannonic 
Society  will  include  “ Hume,  Sweet  Home,”  and 
the  audience  will  unite  in  singing  the  last  verses 
of  that  song. 

The  shaft  of  the  monument  is  surrounded  by 
a bust  of  the  poet  On  the  sides  to  the  right  and 
left  are  the  ornamental  scrolls  shown  in  our  en- 
eraving  in  the  circles  at  the  foot  of  the  monument 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

The  latest  English  “craze”  is  mnle-riding.  It 
will  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  American  dudes, 
unless  the  long-suffering  beasts  of  burden  decide 
that  a line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 

There  is  living  in  R<N.‘kport,  Maine,  a man  whose 
name  spells  the  same  backward  as  forward.  It 
is  Esroin  Morse.  He  should  take  the  surname 
Hannah  for  a middle  name. 

A will  is  on  file  in  Virginia  in  which  the  testa- 
tor makes  the  modest  request  that  the  executors 
bury  him  “ in  the  plainest  manner  possible  by  the 
side  of  my  dear  wives — whichever  may  be  the 
most  convenient.” 

Instead  of  being  disposed  to  avoid  discovery 
and  notoriety,  the  man  who  has  been  supposed 
to  be  Number  One  is  quite  the  reverse.  He  re- 
cently sent  for  the  newspaper  reporters  to  tell 
them  tliat  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

In  Indiana  a railway  train  which  runs  at  the 
rate  of  only  tliirty-seven  miles  an  hour  is  called 
tlie  “ Cyclone  Express.” 

The  Irish  attack  upon  the  Chinese  in  this  city 
seems  to  have  been  a failure.  If  the  Chinese 
had  been  guilty  of  the  hideous  offenses  imputed 
to  them,  a sentiment  would  bare  been  aroused 
which  would  have  made  it  more  uncomfortable 
for  Chinamen  here  than  it  is  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
But,  after  as  thorough  inquiry  as  could  be  made 
through  legal  prooeas,  no  evidence  was  found  that 


the  alleged  liorrors  had  taken  place.  Tlic  Cl  i > :■ 
men  greatly  dread  being  brought  into  court,  and 
those  who  have  suffered  arrest  are  not  likely  to 
seek  any  other  vindication  than  that  which  goes 
with  their  discharge. 

A story  is  told  in  a Texas  paper  of  a roercliant 
doing  business  in  a town  where  the  sale  of  every- 
thing  intoxicating  waa  prohibited  by  law,  wlio 
made  a large  demand  for  his  cocoa-nuts  by  emp- 
tying tliem  of  their  milk  and  substituting  whiskey. 
One  day,  the  story  goes,  the  minister  of  the  place 
dropped  into  the  store  to  buy  a cocoa-nut.  Tlie 
merchant  was  in  despair,  and  surprised  the 
preacher  by  telling  him  that  the  cocoa-nuts  were 
not  fit  to  be  sold  to  a good  customer.  Taking 
one  of  them  up  and  shaking  it,  the  minister  said 
he  was  convinced  that  it  roust  be  sound,  and 
would  chance  it,  anyway.  The  merchant  could 
do  nothing  more ; so  he  took  pay  from  the  preach- 
er at  cocoa-nut  rates,  and  fell  to  planning  a story 
that  would  let  him  out  of  his  trouble.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged  a messenger  came  from  the 
preacher  with  a note  which  ran  thus : “ Send  me 
six  more  cocoa-nuts  exactly  like  tlie  one  I pur- 
chased of  you.” 

Already  the  season  has  produced  several  nov- 
elties in  the  base-ball  line.  A game  has  been 
played  by  electric  light  in  the  West.  In  Phila- 
delphia a contest  between  a two-legged,  one-armed 
nine  and  a two-armed,  one-legged  nine  resulted 
in  a victory  for  the  former,  wlio  now  claim  the 
cripple  championship  of  tlie  world.  A nine  com- 
pel of  colored  women  is  nearly  ready  to  enter 
the  field.  In  this  city  a club  has  greatly  increased 
its  gate  receipts  by  putting  a famous  pugilist  on 
exhibition  as  pitcher.  This  idea  might  be  carried 
farther.  A nine  made  up  of  the  wild  Australian 
children  as  the  battery,  the  transpareiiulieaded 
baby  as  short  stop,  Zulus  on  the  bases,  and  lieard- 
ed  women  and  living  skeletons  in  the  field,  would 
go  far  toward  satisfying  even  the  strongest  crav- 
ing for  novelty. 

In  the  paper  on  “ The  Bridge  as  a Monument,” 
in  Harper’s  Weekly  for  May  26,  it  was  stated 
that  the  longest  arch  of  masonry  now  sunding  ia 
one  of  the  span  of  200  feet  in  GivisveDor  Bridge 
at  Chester.  This  is  an  error.  The  granite  arch 
which  carriea  the  Washington  a(;u^uct  across 
“ Caliin  John  Creek”  is  of  220  feet  span. 

An  Irish  priest  who  preached  recently  on  the 
effect  of  a decision  under  the  Land  Act  took  for 
his  text  the  words,  “And  the  rent  is  made  worse.” 

From  a very  brief  abstract  of  a passage  in 
Colonel  Ingersoll’s  plea  in  behalf  of  the  Star 
Route  defendants  it  seems  that  he  indulged  in 
an  occasional  fipirc  of  speech.  Thus  he  said  of 
a witness  that  “ epithets  would  glance  from  his 
reputation  as  bird-shot  from  the  turret  of  a Mon- 
itor,” that  in  comparison  with  his  “ cheek”  brass 
was  a liquid,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  “ to  smell 
the  delightful  perfume  of  a fact  in  the  hell-broth 
of  bis  perjuiy.” 

A Georgia  farmer  claims  to  have  made  a profit 
of  a hundr^  dollars  an  acre  this  season  on  straw, 
berries.  There  is  reasonable  ground,  however, 
for  the  suspicion  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
profit  was  made  on  the  space  between  the  bottom 
of  the  strawberry  boxes  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sides  thereof. 

The  credit  of  having  first  suggested  the  project 
of  bridging  the  East  River  is  claimed  by  many 
individuals  and  several  newspapers.  Those  who 
were  among  the  first  to  make  known  their  claims 
now  find  themselves  in  the  same  unfortunate  po- 
sition as  the  man  who  tells  the  first  hard-winter 
story  in  a gathering  around  the  stove  of  a coun- 
try grocery,  and  finds  later  on  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  there  was  absolutely  no  chance  for  the 
oue  who  told  his  story  first. 

In  Boston  the  barbarian  practice  of  ringing 
bells  when  there  is  a fire  still  prevails.  The  oth- 
er morning  sixty  blows  cacli  on  seventy  church 
and  public  bells  told  the  disturbed  i-esideiits  of  a 
little  blaze  that  was  in  progress  in  a Brighton 
tenaut-liouse. 

Steps  have  been  taken  toward  organizing  in 
tills  city  a yacht  club  the  fleet  of  which  shall  be 
coropo^  entirely  of  steam  vessels.  Tlie  organi- 
zation is  to  be  known  as  the  American  Yacht 
Club,  and  a charter  has  already  been  granted  to 
it  About  two  hundred  applications  for  mem- 
bership have  been  received  by  the  incorporators. 
There  is  talk  of  a steam-yacht  regatta,  to  be  held 
early  in  the  fall.  It  is  proposed  to  make  regula- 
tions as  to  tlie  pressure  of  steam  that  may  be 
carried  which  will  obviate  the  perils  that  would 
otherwise  attend  the  contest  The  steam-yachts 
owned  in  this  country  vary  in  size  as  greatly  as  do 
the  sailing  yachts.  Mr.  Bennett’s  Nammtna  and 
Mr.  Gould's  Atalanta  are  crafts  that  would  not 
look  very  small  alongside  the  magnificent  line 
steam-ships  that  ply  Iwtween  New  York  and  Eu- 
ropean ports.  Mr.  Belden’s  Yomnite  is  another 
large  vessel.  Some  of  the  prettiest  steam-yachts 
in  these  waters  are  those  which  are  just  large 
enough  to  be  fashioned  like  the  big  ocean  steam- 
sliips,  yet  small  enough  to  show  that  they  are  for 
pli-a-nire  and  not  for  commerce.  There  are  many 
little  crafts  whieli  would  be  more  appropriately 
called  launches  Uian  yachts.  The  rules  of  the 
new  club  will  doubtless  determine  where  the  line 
shall  be  drawn.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
stcam-yachting  will  ever  toke  the  place  of  yacht- 
ing under  sail.  If  the  ow  nendiip  of  a steam  ves- 
sel implies  wealth,  that  of  a sailing  yacht  implies 
leisure,  which  many  of  the  rich  even  do  not  have. 
No  true  Corinthian  would  exchange  his  yacht  for 
a .Hteamer  any  more  than  he  who  loves  coaching 
would  bouae  his  drag  and  seek  pleasure  in  a 
railway  car. 
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Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  when  the 
faculty  was  reorganized  in  1852  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Law,  in  which  position  he  continued  for  sixteen  years. 

In  1867  Judge  Siukswood  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  PeniKsylvaiiia,  and  took  his  place  on  the  bench  in 
January,  1868.  In  that  position  he  was  noted  for  his  ability,  fair- 
ness, and  diligence.  At  the  clo.se  of  last  year’s  term  he  resigned 
his  seat,  thus  bringing  to  a close  a continuous  judicial  service  of 
nearly  thirty-eight  years. 


THE  ASSISTANT  BISHOP  OF  VIRGINIA. 

TitE  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Randolph,  rector  of  Emanuel  Episcopal 
Church,  Haltimore,  who  was  recently  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  is  a native  of  Winchester,  in  that  State,  where  he  was 
lx)rn  in  18-86.  He  is  a son  of  Rouert  Lee  Randolph,  of  Fauquier 
County.  Ilis  great-grandfather,  Rorert  Randolph,  was  a colonel 
in  tlie  Revolutionary  war.  Edmpnd  RANDOLPit,  an  ancestor,  was 
the  fir.st  President  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Dr.  Randolph's 
mother  was  Mary  Maoill,  of  Frederick  County,  and  a granddaugh- 
ter of  Colonel  John  Maoill,  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion with  General  Georoe  VVa.shington.  lie  was  graduateil  with 
honors  at  William  and  Mary  College,  where  his  ancestors  for  eight 
geneintions  were  educated.  After  a Cburse  at  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical 8eminary  near  Alexandria,  he  was  ordained  to  priest’s  or- 
ders. He  served  ns  chaplain  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s  army.  Ho 
was  called  to  Christ  Church,  Ale.xandria,  in  1866,  and  in  the  full 
of  1867  to  the  rectorship  of  Emanuel  Church,  Baltimore,  where  he 
labored  faithfully  for  over  fifteen  years. 

IN  THE  SAN  JUAN  MOUNTAINS. 

That  portion  of  the  San  Juan  country  known  ns  the  Red  .Mount- 
ain district,  situated  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  is  at  the  present 
time  creating  considerable  excitement,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
large  boilies  of  rich  mineral. 

The  district  comprises  an  area  of  alxjut  forty  square  miles,  lying 
between  the  San  Juan  and  .San  Miguel  ranges,  and  varies  in  alti- 
tude from  10,(X>0  to  13,6iX)  feet  above  sea-level.  The  character 
of  ore  predominating  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Red  Mountain  is 
an  argentiferous  galena,  carrying  gray  copper  and  gold.  It  seems 
strange  to  relate  that  in  a country  where  from  six  to  twenty  feet 
of  snow  fall  during  the  winter  a “ trail” — a space  large  enough 
for  an  animal  to  pass  through — could  be  kept  open  for  the  ship- 
ment of  the  precious  metal ; nevertheless  it  is  true,  and  to-day  it 
presents  an  active  and  lively  scene.  One  train  after  another  laden 
with  minerals  is  to  be  seen  descending  the  slope  of  the  mountain ; 
when  unloaded,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  wagon  road,  they  return 
again  with  provisions  and  lumber  for  building  purposes. 

The  impetus  given  through  the  wonderful  discoveries  that  arc  of 
daily  occurrence  has  start^  five  towns  over  a divide  of  11,500 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  as  there  are  no  wagon  roads,  everything 
has  to  be  packeil  in  on  a burro  {Anglire,  as-s)  or  mule  train.  It  is 
an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  driver  of  a down  train  get  his  ani- 
mals in  position  to  allow  the  up  train  to  pass  him.  Occasionally 
an  animal  becomes  unmanageable,  and  the  two  trains  l)ecorae  so 
mixed  up  that  the  greatest  confusion  prevails.  The  yelling  of  the 
drivers  together  with  the  braying  of  the  burros  makes  the  most 
hideous  noise  imaginable.  Now  and  then  a burro  is  crowded  off 


the  trail,  and  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  mountain,  suddenly 
lands  on  his  feet,  staggers  for  a moment,  looks  arouuJ,  ihen 
walks  off  as  unconcernedly  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

The  greater  part  of  the  prospecting  in  this  section  was  accom- 
plished on  snow-shws,  as  it  was  late  last  full  before  the  value  of 
territory  was  realizetl.  Fully  two  thousand  prospectors  are  at 
work,  and  before  midsummer  it  is  estimated  at  least  ten  thousand 
will  endeavor  to  woo  the  giddy  giMldcss.  Capital  is  coming  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country ; and  the  immense  quantity  of  gooils 
consumed  fully  convinces  the  investigator  that  the  San  Juan  will 
in  the  near  future  rank  as  the  leading  gold  and  silver  producing 
region  of  the  United  States. 

When  a raining  excitement  is  instigated  by  numerous  discov- 
eries of  rich  mineral,  every  foot  of  available  ground  is  somctimc.s 
stakeil  off  almost  as  soon  as  its  success  is  assured.  Unexplored 
territory  next  attracts  the  attention  of  the  prospector,  who,  eager 
to  get  in  fii-st  and  obtain  the  most  desirable  locations,  some- 
times takes  de.speratc  chances  in  reaching  the  goal  of  his 
aspirations.  On  reaching  the  greater  altitudes,  particularly  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  through  a wooded  country,  he  encountei's 
patches  of  snow,  over  which,  with  a heavily  laden  burro,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  pa.ss.  Once  the  animal  breaks  through  the 
crust  covering  the  snow,  the  hardships  of  prospecting  begin  to 
manifest  them.selves.  Not  only  does  the  poor  burro  liecome 
discouraged,  but  the  heart  of  the  individual  sinks  within  him. 
A few  moments  are  consumeil  in  hunting  a packed  trail,  which  is 
used  to  haul  game  to  inarket.  Then  comes  the  trouble  of  shovelling 
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ABD-EL-KADER. 

The  career  of  this  distinguished  soldier  and  honorable  man 
seems  at  last  ended,  although  since  the  year  1873  reports  of  his 
death  have  been  circulated  and  denied  several  times.  Abd-el- 
Kaokr  became  famous  by  reason  of  the  courage  and  success  with 
which  he  defended  his  country  against  the  inroads  of  the  French, 
and  bis  history  was  practically  that  of  Algeria  from  the  year  1882, 
when  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  he  marched  to  attack  Oran, 
then  occupied  by  the  enemy,  until  the  year  1847,  when  he  surren- 
dered to  General  Lamoriciere,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
withdraw  to  Alexandria  or  St.  Jean  d’Acre.  This  condition  the 
French  government  immediately  violated,  bringing  their  august 
prisoner  to  France,  and  detaining  him  successively  in  a fort  at 
Toulon,  in  the  CliAteau  of  I’au,  and  in  the  ChAumu  of  Amboisc,  for 
five  years,  or  until  he  was  liberated  by  the  third  Napoleon,  on  the 
date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  December  2,  1862,  Abd- 
el-Kader  having  taken  an  oath  on  the  Koran  not  to  return  to  Al- 
geria, but  to  reside  at  Broussa,  in  Asia  Minor. 

This  oath,  notwithstanding  many  and  great  temptations  to  the 
contrary,  was  faithfully  kept.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Algerian  chief- 
tain went  out  of  his  way  to  manifest  his  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  it. 
The  town  of  Broussa  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  he 
obtained  permission  to  remove  to  Constantinople,  and  afterward 
to  Damascus,  where  in  1860  he  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of 
defending  the  Christians  against  the  attacks  of  the  murderous 
Turks,  his  generous  and  efficient  public  service  being  recognized 
by  the  award  of  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1870  he 
wrote  to. the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  offer  himself  as  commander  of 
the  Algerian  soldiers  who  had  come  to  take  part  in  France’s  strug- 
gle against  Germany.  The  next  year  he  made  the  same  offer  to 
Uie  Government  of  the  National  Defense,  and  a few  weeks  after- 
ward, having  learned  that  his  eldest  son  was  trying  to  free  some 
of  the  Arab  tribes  from  French  rule,  he  unhesitatingly  disowned 
him,  and  pledged  again  his  unswerving  fidelity. 

After  his  liberation  Ann-EL-KADEU  was  granteil  a pension  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a year.  He  visited  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1867,  and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869. 
He  lived  very  quietly  at  Damascus,  with  his  three  wives  and  eleven 
children,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  speculations  in  pearls  and 
diamonds. 


THE  HON.  GEORGE  SHARSWOOD. 

This  distinguished  jurist,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  28,  was  horn  in  that  city  July  7,  18U>.  He  was  a ilc- 
scendant  of  Georor  Sharswood  who  came  from  England  and  set- 
tled in  New  Ixindon,  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1665.  After 
graduating  with  high  honors  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1828,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1831. 

Hi.s  legal  career  was  brilliant.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  and 
unanimously  confirmed  as  Assoc-iate  Judge  of  the  Philadeljiiiia  Dis- 
trict Court.  On  February  1,  1848,  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Court.  By  a constitutional  amendment  in  1850  the  judiciary  was 
made  elective,  and  all  judges  in  the  State  were  compelled  to  go  Ixi- 
forc  the  people  for  continuance  of  their  tenure  of  office.  Judge 
Sharswood  alone  was  unanimously  nominated  and  elected  by  all 
the  five  political  parties  then  in  the  field.  That  year  he  was  made 
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for  the  burros  in  order  to  reach  the  g^e  trail, 
which  proves  not  only  a tedious  but  difficult  un- 
dertaking. No  sooner  is  the  trail  reached  than 
a violent  storm  breaks  upon  him  with  all  the  fury 
of  a blizzard,  and  in  a few  moments  the  trail, 
which  was  perceptible  for  a long  distance,  is 
completely  covered,  and  he  is  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  blazed  trees  that  serve  to  mark  its  cours^ 
Occasionally  an  obstinate  animal  will  wander  off 
into  the  snow,  and  after  floundering  around  for 
a few  moments — all  the  time  receiving  the  ca- 
resses of  an  enraged  prospwtor  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar way — is  restored  again,  taking  great  care 
to  follow  the  course  designated  by  his  master. 

The  summit,  or  divide,  is  now  reached,  11,800 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  rest  of  the  journey  is 
all  down-hill,  and  the  most  hazardous.  Here  and 
there,  hidden  from  view  by  the  recently  fallen 
snow,  along  the  trail  are  patches  of  ice ; should 
man  or  beast  slip  and  fall  when  rounding  a steep 
part  of  the  mountain,  he  would  be  hurled  down 
thousands  of  feet,  and  probably  land  where  no 
human  help  could  reach  him.  At  this  juncture 
the  prospector  takes  his  buiTO  by  the  tail,  which 
is  termed,  in  miners’  lingo,  “ tailing,"  and  hangs 
on  like  grim  death,  carefully  feeling  his  way  along 
to  the  bottom  or  over  the  worst  part,  when  a feel- 
ing of  thankfulness  comes  over  him,  and  he  vows 
he  will  never  undertake  such  a jouniey  again, 
little  (dreaming  how  near  death's  door  he  had 
passed  but  a moment  ago. 


HO.NORS  TO  AMERICAN  MANllPACTCRERS. 

{From  Oaliffnani’*  Meuefiffer,  May  12,  ’83.] 

Those  interested  in  the  progress  of  art  applied 
to  metal  work  in  general  and  to  silverware  in 
particular,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  cele- 
brated house  of  Tikfany  & Co.,  of  New  York, 
with  a branch  in  Paris,  have  just  been  appointed 
Imperial  and  Royal  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 
to  the  following  ^vereigns : Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  their  Imperial  Majesties  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  His  Imperial 
Highness  the  Grend-Duke  Wladimir  of  Russia, 
His  Imperial  Highness  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Belgium,  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece, 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished potentates.  The  appreciation  of  these 
august  personages  is  the  surest  guarantee  not 
only  of  the  excellency  in  make,  but  also  of  the 
truly  artistic  and  refined  taste  displayed  by 
Tiffanv  k Co.  in  the  forms  and  decoration  of 
their  silver. 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Hunt,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  in  a letter,  says ; “ Compliments 
such  as  these  from  such  distinguished  rulers  of 
the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe  are 
of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  They  are 
the  tributes  of  approved  connoisseurs  in  art  to 
merit.  Indeed,  they  should  be  viewed  as  of  in- 
terest to  the  American  nation.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  reproached  with  being  a people  solidly  de- 
voted to  the  merely  profitable  industries  of  soci- 
ety, devoid  of  interest  in  the  refining  tastes  of 
art.  These  recognitions  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
your  skill  and  artistic  merit  and  good  taste  in 
the  device  and  manufacture  of  eesthetic  works 
mark  our  national  progress  in  that  direction,  and 
are  a response  and  refutation  of  the  charge  often 
made  against  us  of  indifference  or  inability  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  older  countries  in 
progress  of  refinement.  It  is  simply  true  that 
our  advanced  position  in  these  matters,  as  well 
as  our  reputation  abroad,  is  greatly  due  to  your 
enterprise  and  the  beauty  and  originality  of  your 
productions.’’ — [^e/i>.] 


HORSFORPS  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

VERY  SATISFACTORY  IN  PROSTRATION. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Gii.maktin,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Bays:  “I  have 
found  it  very  satisfactory  in  its  effect^  notably  in  the 
prostration  attendant  upon  alcolioliBm.”— [Adr.] 


GRAY  HAIR 

Tamed  to  its  nataral  color,  plmplee  and  blotches  erad- 
icated, by  using  Dit.  Tuuiab’s  Vknktiak  Linimekt. 
Warrant^  for  36  years,  and  perfectly  harmless.  It 
also  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  out.  Sold  by  all 
the  druggists.  29  and  SO  cental— [Adv.J 


A PURE  AND  EFFECTIVE  HAIR  DRESSING. 

CoooAiNE,  a compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil,  beautifies 
the  hair  and  is  sure  to  allay  all  itching  and  irritation 
of  the  scalp.  The  superiority  of  Bubnett’s  Fi.avob- 
nto  Extracts  consist*  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength.— [Adv.] 


n Street,  N.Y.-fAdr,] 


Tiioc8ani>8  of  people  testify  to  the  merits  of  Pieo’a 
Cure  for  Consumption.- [Adu.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Univenally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

~ ■ A laxative  and  refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge 
. for  Constipation, 
Ule,  hesdacbe,  hemorrhoids, 
cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

INDIEN'SSST' 

ds  la  Facnlti  de  Paris, 

ST,  rue  Rambateao,  Paria 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

• TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  ueiial  porgatiree,  la  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  imtotion. 


TAMAR, 


GRILLON, 


LIINDBORG’S 

RHENISH  COL.OQNE. 


as  WHAT..  PABU, 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

/talxr’g  PTmmm  Chorotatt,  th«  b*»l 
preparsllon  of  plain  chocolstefor  fkm- 
ily  — BaJeer't  Br*aif€iM  Qtcoa, 
from  which  the  exeeee  of  oil  h«i  been 
removed,  eaeily  digemted  and  edinlrmbly 
adapted  for  tnvallde.  — BaJter'g  VamUa 
Ckoeolate,  us  drink  or  eeten  ee  con- 
fectionery if  s deUciont  urUcIe  i highly 
recommended  by  tuuriete.— Suker’s 
Broma,  Invaltuble  os  a diet  for  chU- 
dren.— Oemuat  Aeeel  ChocolaU,  a 
moct  excellent  utiela  for  ftmlUM. 

gold  by  Grocers  ersrywhere. 

W.SA.KLEXi  eSs  OObt 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCEa 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  slionid 
feel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Pi^”“Laucet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  <fcc. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simlle  of 
Baron  yebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  acroeo  Uie 
Laltel.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  subsUtutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Slates 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  k CO.,2Fenchurch 
Avenue,  Loudon,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  & TILFORD, 

SMITH  & VANDKRBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  & 
coNDiT.  McKesson  & bobbins,  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

THUKBER  <fc  CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIKFFEUN  A CO. 

^the'anti-sttiograph 

UEASSON'S  PATENT,  II.S.A,  JAN.  10,  1882.) 


PENS  TO  REFILL, 
(Pine,  Medium,  or  Brooil  Puinli), 
PER  BOX. 


REOUIRESNO 

A0JU8THENT 


$1.50 

OCSK  Size 

PENRCNCMBIC 
ATPUASURE 
FITTED  WITH  A NON-CORRODIBLE  PEN. 

POCKtT  Size  rrrraD  with  ocsk  size 

$2.50  $3.00 

FttxibU  aj  Steel,  duraUe  at  O0U. 

SOI.D  BY  ALL-  STATIONERS. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  <fe  CO. 

KAKXrFACTtntEIlS  Sc  SOLE  LICISNSXXa, 

LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK. 


raOlSOFHBiLDII 

Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix.  Compiled  by  his 
Son,  Morgan  Dix.  With  Five  Steel-plate  Por- 
traits. 2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  85  00. 


“The  life  of  General  John  A.  Dix,  from  his  Afleentb 
year,  wbeu,  fired  by  the  example  of  his  father,  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  army  at  the  ooiiimencement 
of  the  war  of  1812,  to  the  cloee  of  his  administration 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  18T4,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  short  intervals,  one  of 
uninterrupted  activity  in  the  public  service.  During 
a large  portion  of  tliat  |>eriod  the  country  was  am- 
fronted  by  some  of  the  gravest  problems  which  a'  na- 
tion could  be  called  upon  to  solve,  and  in  the  disciia- 
sion  of  tbeac  questions,  as  well  as  in  the  momeutons 
events  into  which  they  developed  themselves,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  bore  a consplcnoua  and  effec- 
tive part  This  work,  accordingly,  has  a profound  in- 
terest, not  only  for  those  who  may  desire  to  leant  the 
particulars  of  the  career  of  an  houored  and  useful  cit- 
izen, but  also  for  those  who  are  earnest  students  of 
the  course  of  affairs  in  the  republic  during  the  most 
critical  years  of  its  existence.  It  is  at  once  a biogra- 
phy of  General  Dix  and  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
his  times.  * * * The  story  of  this  extended  and  honor- 
able career  Dr.  Dix  telle  with  loving  elaboration  and 
proud  appreciation  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  hia 
father’s  character.  • • • The  book  will  be  read  with 
intense  enjoyment  and  lasting  profit  by  all  classes  and 
iwrties  of  American  citizens.  In  the  minds  of  older 
readers  it  will  awaken  stirring  memories,  and  the 
young  will  fiud  in  It  a powerful  incentive  to  honor- 
able ambition.’’ 

PnbUshed  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 
gBT  Hsapxa  A Brotiiebs  trill  send  the  above  work 
by  mail,  postaoe  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Stales,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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82.  SS  and  44  Collbret,  not  oold  at  rt 
by  th«  maonracturen,  but  by  the  G 
and  Hordwarr  trada,  aal^our  dealer  — 
them.  Made  by  HaRKINGTOM  * 
BICHAROBON,  Worcerter,  Mata.,  atoo  mannfketn-  I 


A A New  0888)  Cbromo  Cards,  no  2 alike.  wlUi  name, 
4U  lOc.,  poatpaid.  Gao.  L Raau  A Co.,  Naaaao,  M.Y. 


THE  GREAT  SAUCE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

Imparts  the  moat  delldoua  taste  and  zest  to 

EXTRACT  

Of  a LETTER  from 
a MEDICAL  gen- 
tleman at  Mad- 
ras. to  Ills  brotlier 
at  WORCESTER, 


“TellLKA&PER-l 
BINS  that  their  ■ 
sauce  la  highly  e»-  ■ 
teemed  In  India,  ■ 
and  is  In  my  opin-  ■ 
ion.  the  mosfpalar  K 
table,  as  well  as  the  1 
most  wholesome  ■ 

sauce  that  lu  made.  ” r 


lUOT  & COLD 


Blgnatnre  la  on  every  bottle  of  GENUINE 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Sold  and  usod  throughout  the  world. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
NEW  YORK. 


WAR  VOLUMES 

OF 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(.Vow  entirely  out  of  pried  and  the  plates  deetroyed.) 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  files  of  Uarper'e  M’eekly  daring  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containing  1000  of  the 
illuBiratious  that  appeared  in  Uarper'e  Weekly  during 
the  War. 

2 vols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
charKcst  Cloth,  S14  ; Half  Turkey  Morocco, 

r-tu. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

McDOXIVEIxL  BROIS., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  CbicaKO,  111. 

" I owe  my 
^esloralion 
to  Eeallh 
and  Eeauty 
to  the 
CUTIGURA 
REMEDIES." 

Testimonial  of  s Bos- 
ton lady. 

Disfiguring  nnmors.  nnmlliating  Eruptions, 
Itching  Tortures,  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  and  In- 
fantile liumorM  cnre<l  by  the  Cutioi’ra  llKMicniiw. 

CoTioiiRA  Itxsoi.vKNT,  the  ncw  blood  purifier, 
cleanses  the  bUiotl  and  perspiration  of  impurities  and 
poisonous  elements,  and  thus  removes  the  catise. 

CiTTiouBA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  Instantly  allays 
Itching  and  Inflummation,  clears  the  Skin  and  Scalp, 
heals  Ulcei-s  and  Sores,  and  n-stores  the  Hair. 

(^itTicrRA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler  and 
Toilet  KiMiuisite,  prepan-d  from  Cuticuba,  is  indis- 
pensable in  treating  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  Humors, 
Skin  Blemishes,  Snnbuni,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

CoTicvRA  Hkmp.t>ir8  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the 
only  infallible  Blood  Purifiers  and  Skin  Beantiflers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  60  cents;  Soap, 
26  cents ; Resolvent,  $1. 

Potter  Drug  akd  CnmoAL  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


L KVEK-BLOOMING 


. .wT tiw  WnM.TO pp.  eieqantto  iUutlr<Ueit—fr*t  to  alL 

THE  DINCEE  A CONARD  CO. 

B«ss  Growers.  West  OTove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

HARFEK’S  BAZAB 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  our  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TEKN  DEPAliTMENT  to  Me.  J.  G.  CROTTY, 
Noe.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  wiU 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  responsibility. 

speciaiTcautioiv. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROITY  A CO.,  whether  for 
HARPKa's  Bazar  Patterns  or  for  any  other  bnsinees. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


The  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Makes  Education  free  and  Self-Instruction  easy. 
Learn  to  write,  spell,  and  panctuate ; alao.  Bn^lieih 
Grammar  at  the  same  time  by  a new  and  natn^ 
system.  More  learned  in  a day  than  in  a month  by 
the  old  method.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Bl. 

Agents  wanted.  Liberal  tenns.  Sells  at  siglit. 

K.  R.  PELTON  A CO.,  25  BOND  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


reasons 

WHY 

MRS.  THOMPSON’S 

PATENT  WAVES  ARE  BEHEB 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

Tlk«  PATSSr  SFMIXO  CM/tnH  tMi 

rcioKrutr  hemi.  ^ 

v-Tk,s  no  mr  uevsArAUs,»tmimk. 

oaolMtiriSow. 

— trar  or  StmA  oyart,  Ak 

.KKKs/mntvartwMlt.  ” 

......  ..  — This  CAWOT  WSlSKUt  or  SUSIKS  silk 

dtmpntn,hwtli.rplimrtkMp./tr  mn. 

/aJg  a*  *»«*/», /or  iky  d-'l  drtrtajM 

gfltu  asUherg. 

S.—  rt,ggrtgnlgSrggg.AtH)ka  H'KrCOMS  mknlk.,,HMVSUB 

ai«l  a/-.  A -ira  iaorAr /or  a |K"r  rtlAort  rraf—a*. 

7.-1  avAUAyrtes  svKur  omc i*  a«  cvsli  haul  nig^ 

tkgmpms  tjnu.  ^ 

S.—UOST  IMPOBTANT:  XArry  l«ly  ora  tea  yway  ««4  .«raai„ 
grit k a Tlioursnu  WaVM,  At  BtAuiutDo  will  Acuiowiiaui 

Iknlait.H  fforo 

« -Ag  f Aar.  iOdifmgS  gtglggtf  TBOHPBOll  WiKn^mry/oK, 

PRICES  from  96  to  (Blond  and  Gray  nmi 
Al«.  the  mo’t  ELEOA.MT  ASNOKTlfEhT  oi 
MWITCHES  fi.  m 66  to  650.  GKAY  HAIK 
A «PE4'IALTY. 

or  Bcwar«  of  parties  endeavorlSB  to  ocll 
i^u  Waves  repreaenlliic  them  to  be  the 
Thompoon  Wave,  aa  I do  not  allow  any  other 
Dealer  to  sell  my  cooda 

SK.ND  roH  CATALuci'K  TO  nr.AnocAKTxu  or 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON, 

Ko.  32  Sast  t4th  Street,  S£W  TOOK. 

REVISED  EDITION 

OF 

ORTON’S  ZOOLOGY. 

Comparative  Zoology,  Structural  and  SjBtemttic. 
For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Jahis 
Orton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  V’assar  CoHege;  Author  of  “The 
Andes  and  the  Amazon,"  Ac.  Revised  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  |1  80. 


Rkvisrr's  Noth.— In  revising  the  work  ofProfsasor 
Orton,  the  writer  has  not  attempted  to  rewrite  the 
book  nor  to  introduce  new  ideas.  His  plan  has  been 
to  insert  such  changes  as  the  author  would  bare  been 
likely  to  make  if  be  had  lived  to  revise  bit  books. 
On  only  two  points  has  the  reviser  departed  from  this 
plan  of  altering  only  minor  details.  The  chapter  od 
Development  has  been  largely  rewitteo,  aud  tbe  clss- 
sificatiou  of  the  Invertebrates  has  beeu  changed  so  u 
to  separate  the  worms  from  tlie  Arthropods  aud  the 
sponges  from  the  Pnrtozoa.  In  both  these  cases  the 
change  seemed  imperatively  demanded  by  the  prog- 
ress of  Zoology  in  those  directions.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  alterations  i u the  book  will  Increase  its  accuracy  and 
osefulnesa.- £dw.  A.  Bines,  University  of  N’tewast* 

Pabliahed  by  UABPEU  A BUOTUEBS,  New  Tut. 

tr  SetU  bij  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tie 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  pries. 


A WHOLESOME  (aiRATIVt 

NEEDEO IN 

Every  Family. 

^ AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
6 FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 

ENGE  for  Constipation, 
Biliousness,  Headache, 
\ indisposition,  4c. 

oySUPERIOR  TORUS 

. /y.ind  all  other  syrtem- 

1 THE  AmOK  PROMPT, 
■ THETA8TE  DSLiriOt'a 

Ladies  and  children 
nr  like  It 

V^ee.SBemta.  **^^^  •***““" 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


iNxwSttlxs:  Gold  BevOed  Edge  and 
. ChromoVieUlng  Cards. finest quedity, 
llargest  variety  and  loteeet  prioes.  50 
^^—.^^^^^chromos  with  name,  lOiL,  a present 
Aar.fi/miier.  t iuHTos  itsos.  4 Co.,CUntonvllle,C<mn. 


CARDS! 


“OPERA  BOXES.” 

BeantHnl  set  of  Imported  Cards,  by  mall, 
Of  two  8c.  stamps.  WHITINO,  80  Nj 


llRPm’S  PlRIODICIll. 

I»er  Kean 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE * 

HAKPElt’S  WEEKLY * 

HAUPEK’S  BAZAR 

Tbe  THKEB  above  ^ ^ 

Any  TWO  aiiove  

HAHPKU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

HARl’KIfS  MAGAZINE  \ S W 

UAUPEK’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE/ 

UAKPEK'8  franklin  SQUARE 

One  Year  (62  Numbers) ••••• 

Postage  Free  to  ail  snbseribere  in  the  United  StaUe 

or  Canada.  

The  Volnmes  of  the  Wk«ki.t  and  BazszJ^d 
the  first  numbers  /“j;  f«>r^ 

Yoons  Pkopi.k  with  the  first  Humbert 

aud  the  Volumes  of  tbe  M aoaxiuk  with  me 
for  June  and  Deceml^r  of  esrt  yw^ 

Subscriptions  will  be  enUr^  wun  me 
each  Periodical  current  at  ‘‘"^”ot,“yjiUdirecia 
except  ill  cases  wiiere  the  . PnoFUi  seut  on 

Specimen  copy  of  HAarza’s  Yoono  rnoe 
receipt  of  a three-ceut  aump. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN 
weekly  publication,  contaiuiiig  prices 

Biography,  History,  Fiction, 
ranging  from  10  to  26  ^ ^jjl  be  f0Tui»li«l 

Uarper’e  Franklin  Sguaro 

graiuitousiy  on  application  to  Haar 
RemilUncee 

Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  nsk  of  loss. 

I HABPER  & BB0THEK5,  Franklin  Square, 

_ HARPER’S  CATAIDG^ 
and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed 
Genu  In  Postage  Sumps. 

rpEACHKRS 
1 of  Educational 

BaooaWA*  TxAOJiaM’  Aoww^J 
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NEW  STORE. 

U Boutillier  Bros., 

Of  23d  Street. 

BLACK  SILKS. 

The  beet  end  meet  reliable  iu  the  market,  at  $1  00, 
«1  96.  *1 80,  and  $9  00.  _ . 

BLACK  end  COLOKBB  SILK  end 
COLOBED  SATIN  BHADAnES  at  U UO, 

$I  96,  and  It  oa  Theee  are  96  per  cent,  under  regular 

’'“sviwMBB  SILKS  to  largo  variety  at  greaOy 
reduced  figures.  ..  . _ „ . 

fine  all-wool  double-width  Dreaa  Ooodo 
at  specially  low  prices. 

Si^OlAL  BABGAINS  In  WHITE 
LAWN  SUITS  end  JKBSEYS. 

Ladiee’  BLACK  and  FANCY  LISLE 
THBEAD  HOSIEBY  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Latest  novelties  to  FABASOLS,  UOACH- 
1N6  UHBBELLAS,  SUN  UHBBEL- 
LAS,  Ac. 

Prompt  and  eareCal  attention  to  all 
Hall  Orders.  SAHPLES  SENT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SHOP  BY 
HAIL. 

Please  note  the  address: 

liE  BOUTILLIER  BROIS., 

Of  aSd  street., 

81  & 33  Wert  23d  Staraat,  Hew  York. 


ARNOLB, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 

HOSIERY  DEPARTMENT. 

Opera  Lisle  Threads,  Bleached,  Unbleached, 
and  Colored. 

Silk  Opera  Hose,  in  the  newest  colorings. 

Real  Point  Lace  Embroidered  Silk  Hose. 

Silk  Sleeveless  Cardigan  Tests — in  every 
variety  of  color. 

Novelties  in  Gentlemen’s  Lisle  Thread,  iSlk, 
and  Balbriggan  Half  Hose. 

Boys’  lUbbed  Cotton  Hosiery  (Gussetted 
Feet). 

Broadway  and  19th  St. 


SAYS  THE  JT.  Y.  TRIBUTE, 

Is  M‘CL1NT0CK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPEDIA 
OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

This  great  work  is  complete  in  Ten  Yolumes, 
with  2600  illustrations,  numerous  maps,  and 
550,000  subjects. 


NOTICES. 

From  the  Rev.  Noaa  Pokteb,  D.D.,  Pretident  of  YaU 
CoUege. 

I am  very  favorably  Impressed  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work. 

Prom  the  Rev.  Biehop  J.  P.  Hcaer. 

It  embodies  the  beat  that  Germany  has  produced, 
while  iu  range  of  topics  Is  far  more  comprehonalve 
than  to  Herzog  or  any  book  of  the  encyclup^ic  cliws. 


The  most  important  and  compact  library  of  refer- 
ence iu  the  Eugllsb  language  for  the  Biblical  atndeut. 
—Jaeieh  Uteeen^,  N.  Y. 

No  religious  library  can  pretend  to  being  complete 
without  this  noble  and  great  work.— Boston  Advertieer. 

There  is  probably  not  in  the  English  laugnage  a 
cyclop^ia  of  religions  llteratnre  which  cau  compare 
wltli  this  iu  1)readth,  scope,  and  thoroughness  of  exe- 
cution.—Bvanprii'st,  N.  Y. 

^e  roost  valuable  single  work  acceaeible  to  the 
Bible  StudenL-ltawminer  and  ChroniOt,  N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY  SUBSCBIPnOir  ONLY. 


Parties  wishing  to  examine  the  above  work, 
with  a view  to  purchasing,  can  have  an  agent 
call  on  them  by  addressing 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 
FasumH  Sqoakk,  New  Yobk 


sold.  Agenu  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Naeaan 


aiiaTia;r<g& 


50  Croraoki  New  and  pretty  aa  ev« 
Name  on,  lOft  VANN  A (CofNew  U 


A BSOUItAR  SUMMER  VISITOR. 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


CaBtoria  promotes  Ptgestlon 

and  overcoiues  r'latuleucy,  Constipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


Caatoria  Is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  sup^or  to  any  preecription 
known  to  me.”  ^ A.  Asoher,  U.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  Toey  cheeka. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

>T1h  Caatoria. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  byHums, 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms, 

Hot  Castorla. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  IndJ^tion, 

BntjDaatori^ 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorla! 


CENTAUR  LINIMENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Bheuma^ 
tisni.  Sprains,  Burns,  Calls,  &c.  The  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


PAVARA  PILLS. 

These  pills  do  not  purge,  but  they  assist  nature  to  perform  her  functions  in  a perfrotly 
natural  manner,  without  pain,  nauaea.  o'"  any  inconvenience 

perfectly  harmless,  gelatine  coated  (tasteless),  and  the  only  SPECIFIC  FOB  CONSTIPATION, 
Recommended  by  Physicians.  Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  for  SO  COn  tS. 

Wholesale  Agent,  i Address  all  communications  to  tboT.  B.  Laboratory, 

3.N.CBiTTBirroN,  115  Fulton  ^,N.Y.  I Send  for  circular.  P.O.Box  091,  New  York  City. 


Harper's  European  Guide-Book 

FOR  ISS3. 

By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidoe. 

8 TOI^  PRICE,  $3  00  PER  YOL. 

The  Volnmea  sold  aepwrateljr. 

Vol.  1.  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland. 

Yol.  n.  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Sicily  and  Malta, 
' S^pt,  the  Desert,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vol.  in.  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Spun,  United  States,  and  Can- 
ada. 


HABPEB  A BROTHBBS,  New  TodL 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water, 

A powerful  solvent  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder.  Invalua- 
ble to  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys;  specific  to 
Glont  Slid  Riicnmatlsm ; highly  effleaclons  In  Acid 
Dyspepsia,  Ac.  Endora^  by  Dr.  J . Marion  Sims,  Dr. 
Wm.  A.  Hammond  (late  Surgeoii-Geiierai  U.  S.  Army), 
and  other  eminent  medical  men.  Water,  to  cases  of 
one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles,  sK)  00  per  case  a* 
Springs.  Sprinsrs  pamphlet  sent  to  any  address. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  A CO.,\  Aokn«, 
CASWELL,  HAZARD,  A CO../  Nzw  Yowc  Cirv. 
THOS.  IT’.  GrOODTC,  I»roprietor. 
BuflOtIo  Litbla  Spring*,  Vlrglnln. 


Have  vour  Shirts  and  Drawers  made  to  fit  yon.  We 
will  make  you  a Sample  ebirt  and  drawers.  Send  for 


1 GENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  COUNTRY.  WHO 
a.  can  nudte  mm  $6  to  $10  a day.  Send  for  dicular 
and  terms.  WM.  HEB8,  Artist,  lOT  V “ " " 


Walker  8L,  N.Y. 
AC  4n  AOn  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $6  free. 

$3  10  SZi)  aU*  SmmoH  A Co^^ovtland,  Mato*. 


IRPi  i BBOK 


UST  OF  H BOOKS. 


J. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  OIX.  By  his  S<m, 
Mubgan  Dix.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt 
Tops,  Uncut  Edges,  $5  Ou. 

II. 

SPANISH  VISTAS.  By  Gbobor  Pabsokb  Latukop. 
Illustrated  by  Ciiabi.n  S.  RaiMliAaT.  Square  8vo, 
Ornamental  Cover,  $3  00. 

in. 

MOSAICS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  The  Bible  Record, 
with  Illnstrnllve  Poetic  niid  Prose  Selections  from 
Standard  Llteratnre.  By  Maboius  'Wiluton  and 
Rojiebt  Pikrpost  WiniaoM.  lu  Two  Voluiuea. 
19mo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

IV. 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY,  Structural  and  Sys- 
lematic.  For  Uee  iu  Scliixils  and  Colleges.  By 
Jambs  Obton,  A.M.,  Pu.D.,  late  Prnfeseor  u?  Nataial 
History  in  Vnsaar  College.  Bevieed  Edition.  lilua- 
traied.  Crowu  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  80. 

V. 

GAMES  AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
DREN. Collected  and  Compared  by  William 
Wkllb  Nawau.  Svo,  Cloth,  Oruameutal  Cover, 
$1  60. 

VI. 

LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH 
CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  Publication  by  Tuomab 
CAai.YLM.  Edited  by  Jamm  Amtuoht  Fmoudk. 
4to,  Paiier,  80  ceuta.  Also,  Library  Edition,  12uio, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

VII. 

NAN.  By  T.uov  C.  Lillie,  Author  of  “Mildred’s  Bar- 
gain,” “Prudence,”  Ac.  A Story  for  Girls.  lUos- 
trated.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

vnr. 

LIDDELL  A SCOTT'S  OREEK-ENGLISH  LEX- 
ICON. A Greek-Engllsh  Lexicon.  Compiled  by 
HaNKV  Groege  LinnKLt..,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ 
Chnrcli,  Oxford,  and  Roukkt  Soott,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Rochester,  late  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmeuted  throngli- 
out,  with  the  Co-oiieralioii  of  Prof.  Dbibleb,  of 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  4to,  Sheep,  $10  00. 

IX. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES  and  Universal 
information  relating  to  all  Agee  aud  Nations.  Sev- 
enteenth Edition,  containing  tiie  History  of  the 
World  to  the  Antuinn  of  1881.  By  BaNjAMtu  Vih- 
OKMT.  Revised  for  American  Readers.  Large  8vo, 
610  pages,  Cloth,  $6  00. 


THE  REAL  LORO  BYRON.  New  Viewa  of  the 
Poet’s  Life.  By  Joint  Coaiiy  Jeaefeesox.  4tu, 
Paper,  90  cents. 

XI. 

HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  By  W.  Pemuhoke 
FaTEiDGK.  With  Mane  and  Plans  of  Cities.  Twen- 
ty-second Year  (1SS3).  Iu  Three  Volumes.  ISnio, 
Leather,  T ‘ - ■“  — --  ■ 


xn. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  IRISH  HISTORY.  Prom  the 
Earliest  Times  P)  the  Preeeut  Day.  By  Jvstim  U. 
MoCabtuy.  4h>,  Paper,  18  ceuta. 

XIIL 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  18TH  CEN- 
TURY. By  Thomas  Sskgbant  Psaar,  University 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature,  Harvard  University. 
18uio,  Cloth,  $9  00. 

XIV. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CANOE  CLUB.  By  Will- 
iam L.  Aluem.  Illustrated.  ICuio,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


XV. 

DIALECT  TALES.  By  Suiawoon  Bumxeb.  llliie- 
traled.  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  T6. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBUSUKD  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


For  the  Major.  By  Cohstanoe  Femuioeb  Woolsom. 
Cloth,  $100.  _ 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family.  By  Antuonv  Tbollope. 
20  ceuts.  _ 

Honest  Davie.  By  Pbank  BAEarrr.  90  cents. 

A Sea  Queen.  By  W.  Clabk  Russell.  Ifimo,  Half 
Bound,  $1  00;  4tu,  Paper,  20  cents. 

The  Ladies  Llndores.  By  Mrs.  Olipuant.  lOmo, 
Half  Bouud,  $1  00 ; 4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

Like  Ships  Upon  the  Sea.  By  Feaxois  Blbanob 
Tbollope.  20  cents.  _ 

No  New  Thing.  By  W.  E.  Nobbib.  25  cents. 

Mary  Barton.  A Tale  of  Mauchester  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Gabkell.  20  cents.  _ 


Stray  Pearls.  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribanmont, 
Viscounteaa  of  Bellaiae.  By  (juablotte  H.  Yohos. 
16  cents.  _ 


The  Story  of  Melicent  By  Favb  Maiioo.  10  cents. 
The  Hands  of  Joslioe.  By  F.  W.  Robimson.  90  cents. 


nr  BASPsa  A Baoviisaa  istU  send  any  of  the  abooe 
itorke  bp  mail,  pontage  prepaid,  to  ang  part  of  the 
United  Statee,ou  receipt  of  the  prim. 

pr  UASPEa’s  Cataiajuub  mm»M  free  on  receipt  of 
Bine  Cente  in  Mampe. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  H.  T. 
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THE  UGHT  RUNNING 


EARL  & WILSON  S 


PATENT  SHORT  BAND  COLLARS 
AND  BEAD  EDGE” CUFFS  : 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


BOOK:  FOR  SELF-.lNSTRUCTlON  PENS . 


Digitize 
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RELIABLE  TESTmOIR. 


Philadelphia,  Pji.,S^''J,i882, 
Hop  Bitten  Co. : 

I am  74  years  old,  liave  lived  84  jetH  inPhili. 
dciphia.and  well  known  among  Geraun*.  Ilnff 
been  troubled  12  years  with  a white  awfffitgoii 
my  right  foot,  and  getting  worse  ereiy  yeir  ud 
very  painful,  and  breaking  out  in  botweatlitr.  I 
consulted  several  doctors  and  they  toM  me  itt« 
incurable,  and  I would  have  to  take  it  with  n*  jj 
the  grave.  Some  time  ago  I lost  ray  appetite, w« 
costive,  had  headache  and  fever,  in  fact,  iru  rm 
sick,  I saw  in  the  German  Bemoerat  that  Hm 
Bitters  was  what  1 needed.  I got  a bottle,  ^ 
one  week  and  was  as  well  again  as  ercr,m4(o 
my  greatest  surprise,  right  from  the  first,  my  swelt 
ing  went  down  gradually,  and  I taking  another 
bottle  got  entirely  well  of  it  The  wife  of  m, 
neighbor  had  two  such  swellings  ou  her 
three  Irottles  cured  her.  I think  this  isi^ 
triumph  for  your  bitters.  John  Stoll, 

No.  4 Young’s  Alley,  above  Willow  St 

ST1PP8HIL^  Ihd.,  Nor,  18, 1881, 

Dear  Sin,— I have  re-ad  so  much  abont  Ifnn 
Bitters,  and  always  being  afflicted  with  ncunlrii 
weakness,  diseased  stomach,  never  having  am^ 
health,  I tried  a couple  bottles;  it  has  sirennh- 
ened  and  helped  roe  more  than  any  mcdicintot 
doctor.  I am  now  on  my  third  bottle,  and  in 
thankful  that  it  has  helped  me.  I will  adrisejH 
that  are  afflicted  to  give  it  a trial.  Lea  Vjji. 

Beat  the  World. 

Rockvillk,  Conn.,  March  6, 1881 
Hop  Bitters  Co.: 

1 have  been  Uking  your  Hop  Bitters  for  seveil 
weeks,  and  they  beat  the  world. 

L.  S.  Lewis,  Lewis’s  Axle  Machine. 

Lkktosia,  Pa.,  April  13, 1881 
Hop  Bitten  Co. : 

1 have  not  been  well  for  three  years,  tried  alnwt 
every  kind  of  patent  medicines^  and  nolessihui 
seven  dm-tors,  one  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  none  bate 
Idone  me  any  good.  I finally  tritxi  vour  Bop  Kl 
ters,  and  found  them  just  the  thing.  I hsn 
praised  them  so  highly  there  i.s  a great  numlwixti 
who  use  them  with  great  liCiicfit  and  satufartioa. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  R Hctt, 

Getitleinen,  — The  “Hop  Bitters”  meet  with 
large  sales  and  give  general  salUfaction;  one ca« 
in  puriiciilar  you  should  know  of.  Mr.  John  B, 
Green,  728  Spring  Garden  St,  Philadelphia, Pa, 
hn.s  l>een  suffering  from  kidney  affection,  vhidi 
superinduced  rheumatism.  He  tried  physiriaw 
and  remedies  in  vain.  He  was  obliged  to  tab 
morphine  to  induce  sleep,  his  trouble  was  m 
great.  Heading  your  advertisement  in  the  Chro- 
tian  at  H WT-,he  was  prevailed  upon  by  one  of  his 
daughters  to  try  it.  Three  bottlts  effected  a cure, 
and  now  he  is  an  enthusiast  for  “ Hop  Bitten,” 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents  in  the  loeilitT 
named,  and  known  as  a gentleman  of  nnuiul 
probity.  Hknbt  Toties, 

672  North  lOih  St.,  rhiladel|*ia,  ft. 

OmcE  Jkllowat  Mr.  A.  Associatws,  | 

Jklloway,  0.,  March  18,  ’82.  ) 

Hop  Bitten  Manufacturing  Co.  : 

I have  been  using  your  Hop  Bitters,  and  find 
them  wbat  you  recommend  them  to  be  for  iridDfl 
disease  (viz.,  superior  to  all  others). 

J.  L.  IIlLDSBBIUSn 

Vertigo,  Dlzzlnews,  and  Blladneu. 

OiricE  UncA  Morsino  Hiaim, ) 
Utica,  Feb.  18,1882.  ) 

I linve  been  troubled  with  vertigo  «»ce  last 
July,  and  have  suffered  greatly  every  night  afw 
any  considerable  exertion  from  dizziness  and 
blindness.  I tried  two  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters,  and 
since  tben  have  been  entirely  relievd. 

Kesjvectfully  yours,  ’ J.  J.  FuywiS. 

Hop  Bitters  Co. : June  15, 1881. 

I have  been  suffering  five  years  past  with  nn- 
mlgia,  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  and  kida^ 
complaint,  and  I have  doctor^  witli  fourteen  dif- 
ferent doctors,  who  did  me  no  good.  Allaul 
tried  Hop  Bitters,  and  after  using  a few  bottlesl 
rei-eived  a great  benefit  from  them,  and  if  1 W 
user!  Hop  Bitters  rcgtdarly,  I would  have  b^ 
well  before.  1 know  them  to  be  the  best  medkine 
in  the  world  for  nervous  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

James  Coosts, 

Bcelirigton,  Barber  County,  W.  Vx 

W icked  for  Clergymen. 

I lielieve  it  to  be  all  wrong  and  even  wieW 
for  clergy  men  or  other  public  men  to  be  led 
giving  testimonials  to  quack  doetore  or 
medicines,  but  when  a really  roontonous 
composed  of  valuable  remedies  known  to  a tan 
that  all  physicians  use  and  trust  m 
should  freely  commend  it  I therefore  c 
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most  modern  style,  was  visitin' 
■ until  bis  eyes  rested  on  those 
risitor’.s,  and  then  looking  up  sail 
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A Novelette.  By  Co.nstance  Fenimoke  Woouxon, 
Author  of  “Anne.’’  Ill’d.  16mo,  Cloth,  (M). 

A story  so  sweet  and  simple  that  It  suggests  an  old- 
fnsliimied  plaintive  ballad.  Slie  has  chosen  the  most 
picturesque  materials  that  America  affords.  * • • There 
are  no  aimlytical,  wearisome  dissections  of  the  emo- 
tions of  tiie  varions  characters,  it  belongs  to  no  par- 
ticular school,  and  to  the  rA..ual  re.ider  will  not  be  so 
full  of  interest  as  Miss  Woolson's  “ Anne.’’  But  from 
a literary  point  of  view  ft  is  more  tinished,  and  to  a 
critic  interested  in  striking  iK'ciiliarities  of  character 
it  will  prove  a valuable  study.— .V.  J'.  IforW. 
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Dr.  J.  W.  J.  Englar,  of  Baltimore,  says:  “Dr.  Bet 
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strong  temperance  man,  sunere 
trouble,  neuralgia,  and  dizzin^rs*  a 
ness,  over  two  years  after  he  w 
Hop  Bitters  would  cure  him, 
afraid  of  and  prejudiced  against 
ters.”  Since  his  cure  he  says  non 
trust  in  Hop  Bitters. 

My  wife  and  daughter  we^^ 
the  use  of  Hop  Bittere,  and_^ 
my  people. — Methodist  Clergvnis 

1 had  severe  attacks 
trouble;  was  unable  to  g®* 
tor  to  cure  roe  until  I u»ed 
cured  me  in  a short  tune.  ^ 
and  temperance  orator  ot  ^7. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

AN  OFFER  TO  TOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  best  original  drateing  to  HhiMrnte  Alfred  DoxtKTr’a 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  Jraiciug  to  be  mi/itble  for  pttblication  in 
Barper’s  Magazine,  and  to  be  the  en-lmive  work  of  an  American 
artist  not  ove)'  Iwentg-f  re  i/ears  of  age — Messrs.  Harper  & Bro- 
thers an  award  a/'THRKP^  THOUSAND  DOfiLARS,  «;v>w 
the  honorable  understanding  that  the  sneressfid  cotnjietifor  shall  nse 
the  same  for  the  prosecution  of  art  stndg  in  one  or  more  o f the  best 
American  schools,  inclading  also  a sojourn  abroad  of  at  least  six 
months  for  the  studg  of  the  old  masters.  The  award  will  Iw  paid 
in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  conveti- 
ie^ice  of  the  recipiait  for  the  pvr/xises  s/srifled. 

The  drawings  must  be  received  bg  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers 
not  later  than  August  1,  1888,  addressed  “Art  Competition,  Ilar- 
per’a  Magazine,  Franklin  Square,  New  York”;  and  each  must  be 
designated  hg  an  assnmeil  name  or  motto,  which  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  reshienee  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  erivelo/w  aecomjmni/ing  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  opened 
•until  the  resrtdt  of  the  com/wtilion  shall  hare  been  determined.  The 
name  of  the  mieressful  competitor  will  not  be  jmbliclg  annonimd 
•until  the  ptddica/ion  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Gieixird,  N.A.  ; Mr.  F.  D.  Millet.  A.N.A.;  and 
Mr.  CnARLr„s  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Snjwrinlcndcnt  of  the  Art  Jfejxirt- 
ment,  Harper  & liRoriiEP.s,  will  act  asjndg<s  of  the  comjwtition. 

It  is  intended  to  engrare  the  successful  drawing  as  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  of  Jkcetnher,  1 8k:i  ; and  should  other  drawings 
submitted  be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  v'ill  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  jsige  Harpkr’.s  Weekly,  one  page 

Harper’s  Bazar,  :?2o0;  one  jpage  Harper’s  Voi  no  Pkopi.e,  #100. 

If  the  judges  should  decide  that  no  out  of  the  drawings  is  suitable, 
Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  reserve  the  right  to  extend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re  open  the  conqwiithn. 

Two  Christrnm  Hymns  by  ALFRED  Domett  hat'e  hem  published. 
That  published  in  1837  is  the  one  for  the  ilhistration  of  which  artists 
are  invited  to  compete,  and  a printed  copy  of  it  will  be  smt  on  ap 
plication  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

UNHAPPY  “PROFESSIONALS.” 

IT  is  a significant  fact  that  just  in  the  degree  that 
President  Arthur’s  course  has  been  denounced  by 
the  professional  politicians  it  has  been  acceptable  to  the 
country,  and  has  produced  a general  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  respect  for  his  administration.  The  pro- 
fessional or  machine  politicians  in  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, complain  that  he  does  nothing  for  the  party. 
They  bad  anticipated  a general  turning  out  and  put- 
ting in,  and  they  are  naturally  amazed  and  despond- 
ent. Their  expectation  was  certainly  not  unreason- 
able. They  had  seen  Mr.  Conkung  resign  because 
Mr.  Robertson  was  made  Collector,  and  they  had  seen 
Vice-President  Arthur  zealously  espouse  Mr.  Conk- 
lino’s  quarrel,  and  ha.sten  to  Albany  to  secure  his  re- 
election  as  a rebuke  to  President  Garfield.  When 
the  Vice-President  succeeded  to  the  Chief  Magistracy, 
the  machine,  “hushed  in  grim  repose,”  awaited  its 
prey.  There  was  doubtless  a very  general  expecta- 
tion that  the  new  policy  would  be  ‘ ‘ thorough.  ” But 
two  years  are  nearly  passed,  and  Mr.  Robertson  is 
still  Collector,  and  although  the  Naval  Officer  has 
been  unfortunately  removed,  there  has  been  no  clean 
sweep  or  re-adjustment,  but  insteaa  of  it  Mr.  CoNK- 
LlNo’s  “ snivel  service  reform”  has  become  law  amid 
universal  public  approval,  and  the  President  is  hon- 
estly sustaining  it. 

It  is  now  further  alleged,  to  the  inexpressible  dis- 
may and  disgust  of  the  “ professionals,”  that  the  Pre- 
sident proposes  to  consolidate  internal  revenue  dis- 
tricts. It  is  believed  to  be  indisputable  that  ninety 
collectors  could  collect  the  tax  as  efficiently  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  that  a proportional  re- 
duction could  be  made  in  the  number  of  pei’sons  em- 
ployed in  the  service.  This  would  be  a saving  which 
is  an  essential  part  of  reform  in  the  civil  service.  The 
spoils  system  naturally  multiplies  useless  places  and 
increases  the  expense  of  the  service,  because  it  treats 
places  as  rewards  for  henchmen  and  “workers.” 
Honest  official  investigations  into  the  details  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  service  constantly  show  the 
wasteful  excess  of  places  aud  emoluments.  Directly 
and  indirectly  this  will  be  corrected  as  the  reform  is 
enforced.  While  the  law  is  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  public  sentiment 
from  which  it  springs  will  be  observed  in  every  re- 
duction of  the  force  that  can  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  efficiency. 

It  is  because  the  President  seems  in  many  ways  to 
he  mindful  of  this  fact  that  an  administration  which 
began  amid  doubts  and  grave  apprehensions  has  grad- 
ually obtained  the  regard  and  trust  of  the  country. 
The  President  is  a strong  party  man,  and  the  interests 
of  his  party  are  dear  to  him.  It  must  he  pleasant  for 
him,  therefore,  to  know  that  at  least  his  administra- 
tion’has  not  weakened  the  hold  of  his  party  upon  pub- 
lic confidence.  His  course,  indeed,  has  illu.strated  the 
truth  of  the  notable  saying  of  Pre.sident  Hayes,  that 
he  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his  country  most. 
It  is  a truth  which,  however  abstractly  obvious,  admin- 
istrative officei-s  find  very  hard  to  put  into  practice. 
But  they  who  resolutely  do  it  have  their  reward. 
While  the  professional  jwliticians  sneer,  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  applauds,  and  the  President  him- 
eelf  must  see  that  precisely  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he 


disregards  the  wishes  of  party  hucksters  he  commends 
his  administration  to  an  honorable  place  in  American 
history.  

AN  EPOCH  IN  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

The  late  meetings  in  New  York  for  the  prornotion 
of  temperance  are  parts  of  a movement  which  is 
worth  attention  as  a significant  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  temperance  reform.  It  is  a movement 
not  designed  primarily  to  favor  total  abstinence  or 
moderation,  nor  to  procure  the  passage  of  prohibitory 
laws  or  license  laws,  hut  to  secure  by  all  proper 
means  the  enforcement  of  all  existing  restrictive 
liquor  laws.  At  the  meetings  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded the  enormous  number  of  drinking  shops  in 
New  York  was  pointed  out,  and  the  great  exce.s.s 
above  those  allowed  by  lavr;  and  the  neces.sity  was 
eloquently  shown  of  concentrating  a sound  and  ef- 
fective public  opinion  upon  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  lawful  ivgulatioii  of  such  places.  In  Chicago 
this  matter  has  already  been  taken  in  hand,  and  last 
June  a Citizens'  I^avv  and  Oivler  League  of  Massachu- 
setts was  organized,  limited  in  membership  to  150 
persons,  and  consisting  of  some  of  the  mo.st  eminent 
citizens  of  the  State. 

Tlie  influence  of  such  a movement  upon  the  part 
of  such  citizens  as  composed  the  meetings  in  New 
York,  or  the  Law  and  Oixler  League  in  Chicago  or 
Massachusetts,  is  obvious.  It  is  a good  work  in  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  has  been  an  intrepid 
pioneer  in  New  York.  The  great  practical  difficulty 
hitherto  in  the  progre.ss  of  the  temperance  reform 
has  been  that  it  excluded  from  co-oiieratiou  all  who 
w'ere  not  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  total  absti- 
nence. This  tendency  has  lieen  so  strong  that  the 
phrase  “temperance  man”  has  betxime  synonymous 
with  total  abstinent,  and  those  who  were  temiierate, 
but  not  “ alwtainers,”  have  been  branded  as  the  chief 
allies  of  intemperance,  and  mainly  responsible  for 
drunkenne.ss  and  all  consequent  crimes.  This  coui’se 
has  naturally  divided  the  real  friends  of  tem^wranoe, 
and  has  favored  the  violation  of  restrictive  laws.  But 
there  was  still  no  reason  whj'  the  action  of  all  should 
not  be  united  in  the  enforcement  of  restrictions 
which  all  wished  to  .see  enforced.  This  is  the  object 
of  the  present  movement.  It  welcomes  every  friend 
of  temperance  in  every  degree,  and  proposes  that  the 
main  question  shall  he.  not  the  erection  of  a .standard 
of  temperance,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  wheth- 
er it  prohibits  or  licen.ses. 

The  most  foolish  of  objections  is  that  law  can  not 
make  people  virtuous.  But  virtue  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  object  of  penal  laws  is  to  pi-event  crime 
by  the  fear  of  consequences.  If  a trader  learns  by 
experience  that  he  loses  more  than  he  gains  by  selling 
liquor  unlawfully,  he  will  refrain.  His  abstention 
may  not  be  virtue,  but  it  is  obedience  to  wise  laws, 
and  it  promotes  public  order.  The  objt'ction  to 
liquor  laws  has  usually  been  that  in  severity  they 
outran  public  opinion,  and  were  therefore  violated 
with  comparative  impunity.  But  public  opinion 
everywhere  favors  temperance,  even  if  it  does  not 
favor  pi’ohibition.  Let  the  law  r(q)resent  that  opin- 
ion, therefore,  and  it  will  lie  enforced  like  other  law.s. 
It  is  a question  for  the  tax  payers,  and  for  g(X)d  citi- 
zenship. The  great  mass  of  crime  sjirings  from 
drunkenness.  The  most  feasible  way  to  prevent 
drunkenness  is  to  add  to  the  moral  appeal  the  en- 
forcement of  such  regulations  of  liquor-selling  as  the 
law  provides,  and  to  improve  the  laws  as  experience 
suggests.  The  accounts  of  the  giMxl  result.s  of  Law 
and  Order  Leagues  in  Chicago  and  elsewherc  are  most 
encouraging.  They  .secure  respect  for  the  laws  which 
forbid  the  .sale  of  liquor  to  minora,  and  by  that  serv- 
ice alone  they  siive  many  a man  from  ruin.  All  tem- 
perance men,  whether  abstainera  or  non-abstainera. 
are  agreed  that  some  kind  of  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
liquor  as  a beverage  is  iudi.spensable.  But  such  laws 
when  disregarded  demoralize  public  sentiment  by  fos- 
tering contempt  for  all  laws.  In  any  case,  therefore, 
let  the  liquor  laws  be  enforced  or  repealed.  The  new 
law  in  New’  York  is  not  a stringent  law*.  But  if  such 
re.strictive  provisions  as  it  contains  w’ere  re.solutely  ob- 
served, especially  the  Sunday  clau.se,  not  only  would 
good  order  Vk;  promoted,  but  the  consciousness  that  an 
intelligent  and  determined  body  of  citizens  proposed 
to  secure  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  law’  against  all 
offenders  would  have  the  most  wholesome  effect  in 
preventing  its  violation. 

THE  AQUEDUCT  BILL. 

In  approving  the  Aqueduct  Bill,  Governor  Cleve- 
land undoubtedly  did  what  his  sense  of  duty  required. 
We  regret  his  decision  w’ithout  impugning  his  mo- 
tives. Some  of  the  most  earnest  original  opponents 
of  the  bill  were  found  warmly  urging  the  Goveimor 
to  sign  it  at  last,  and  he  might  well  be  perplexed.  We 
should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  their  view  was  that 
of  the  “prominent  merchant”  w’ho,  upon  being  inter- 
viewefl  after  the  signature  of  the  bill,  said  that  he  sup- 
posed that  the  tribute  extorted  from  the  tax-payera  by 
the  chances  of  jobberj'  hidden  in  the  act  w’as  no  larger 
than  must  be  always  paid  for  necessary  legislation. 
We  have  had  “government  by  deal,"  aud  now’  it 


seems  w’e  are  to  have  govemiwrot 
unfortunate  that  this  was  notpf 
ernor  as  it  is  to  the  tax-pay«5|t^f  New  i 

undoubtedly  a disagreeable  for  a r 

Governor,  but  it  is  a truth  neverroekai,  that  ahy  1*11  r 
involving  great  expenditure  in  the  dtyand  neigUS 
hoo<l  of  New  York  which  proceeded  fro© 
Legislature  was  for  that  reason  to  be 
the  utmost  suspicion.  The  hisk  of  showing 
not  a huge  job  lay  upon  those  who  advocat«li||jff 
Of  the  nece.s.sity  of  a new  water  supply 
question.  It  w’as  unanimou.sly  alleged  by  the  JE- 
iiiary  commission  of  inquiry,  and  an  admirable  HU 
wa.s  draw'n  which  provided  the  commission  under 
which  it  was  to  be  executed.  Tins  body  was  to  con- 
si.st  of  three  ex-officio  members— the  Mayor,  Comp- 
troller, and  Commissioner  of  Public  Works— and 
four  citizens  to  be  nominated  by  the  Mayor  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  These  citizens  would  have 
been  the  permanent  majority  to  serve  until  the  work 
was  completed,  and  it  was  known  that  the  Mayor  in- 
tended to  prevent  jobljery  by  nominating  proper  men. 
This  bill  was  set  aside,  and  another  sul)stituted  for  it 
providing  for  the  tliree  ex-officio  membei-s.  and  for 
throe  instead  of  four  citizens,  who  were  mentioned  by 
name.  This  bill,  against  the  protest  of  a large  and  in- 
fluential body  of  tax-payers  and  tlie  remonstrance  of 
the  Mayor,  was  passed.  Its  purpose  was  visible  on 
its  face.  It  distributed  the  patronage  of  the  w’ork  be- 
tween the  County  Democracy,  Tammany  Hall,  and 
tlie  Republicans,  by  giving  each  of  them  a representa- 
tive. Of  the  throe  ex-officio  members  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  is  the  only  one  who  could  de- 
vote much  time  to  the  duty,  and  he,  with  the  three 
political  rcpro.sentatives,  will  constitute  the  majority. 
The  meaning  of  all  this  is  obvious.  It  facilitates  tlie 
joblrery  which  the  tax-payera  eamestly  wished  toavoii 
Had  the  Governor  vetoed  the  bill,  it  is  true  that  the 
work  would  have  lieen  delayed  until  another  Legisla- 
turo  could  consider  the  subject.  Not  unnaturally 
he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  de- 
laj’ing  a work  of  the  kind,  which  it  was  agreed  is 
imperatively  nece.s.sary.  But  this  hesitation  might 
have  )x?en  overoome  by  two  considerations:  that  those 
most  immediately  concerned  were  willing  to  take  the 
risk,  and  that  the  opportunity  for  jobbery  offered  by 
the  bill  would  delay  the  work  very  much  more  than 
waiting  until  next  year  for  a better  bill.  The  Gov- 
ernor, how’ever,  decided  otherwise,  and  his  generally 
honest  and  independent  course  entitles  him  to  the 
most  honorable  interpretation  of  his  decision.  The 
result  throw’s  uiKin  tlie  opponents  of  the  bill  the  re- 
s|x)iisibility  of  the  most  constant  vigilance,  and  the 
most  unhesitating  exposure  of  the  jobs  which  they  be- 
lieve the  bill  now  favors. 


HONORARY  DEGREES. 

There  will  probably  be  no  incident  of  the  College 
Commencement  season  so  striking  and  exciting  as  the 
decision  of  the  Harvard  Overseers  to  w’ithhold  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  f roiii  Governor  Butler.  But  cool  reflec- 
tion, we  are  sure,  w’lll  justify  the  action  of  the  board. 
Such  an  honor  is  e.s.seiitially  personal,  and  althougha 
custom  wa.s  e.stabli.shed  of  treating  it,  in  the  case  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  as  an  official  due.  it  was  a 
custom  Avhich  could  not  be  defended,  because  it  inev- 
itably tended  to  degrade  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
tinction. The  incident  will  doubtless  lead  to  a more 
searching  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  hon- 
orary degroes,  and  it  will  enliance  their  value  by  pro- 
m oti ng  greater  care  in  aw’arding  them.  Such  degree 
are  naturally  and  by  custom  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  a certificate  of  special  scholarship,  or  theyarea 
tribute  to  eminent  public  services  when  the  character 
or  repntiilion  of  the  recipient  does  not  make  such  an 
honor  from  such  an  institution  ridiculous.  Thepw- 
sonal  element  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  consideration.  Tliere  are  instances  known 
probably  in  the  boards  of  control  of  every  important 
college  in  the  country  of  men  conspicuously  aewro- 
plished  in  special  branches  of  scholarship  to  whom 
the  degree  has  been  refused  because  of  personal  coo' 
siderations. 

There  is  good  reason  in  this  course,  for  there  wou 

l)e  the  utmost  moral  confusionif  men  whose  livrea" 
characters  justly  merited  the  severest  reprobation 
w’ere  for  mere  scholastic  attainment  made  the^iwip' 
ients  of  the  highest  honors  of  the  most  reputable  m 
stitutions.  The  confusion  w’ould  not  be  less  “ me 
whose  public  career  had  destroyed  confidence  lu  t ei 
political  honesty  should  receive  similar  honors  ro 
those  who  distrusted  and  denounced  them  mos  s 
cerely.  It  might  ea-sily  Ijecome  a premium  , , 
cality’.  For  to  insi.st  upon  the  other  view  is  ^ , 

that  if  a man  contrives  by  the  most  corrupt  me 
to  secure  a nomination  and  election,  he  is  enti 
the  condonation  of  receiving  a signal  honor, 
useless  to  call  it  merely  formal.  It  is,  indeed,  m • 
case  only  a form.  But  it  is  in  every  case  also  t le 
in  which  honor  is  expressed  in  precisely  the 
The  saintly  scholar,  the  upright  and  beneficen 
man,  and  the  corrupt  politician  would  all 
honor  together,  and  with  the  same  apparent  g 

Honor,  indeed,  may  he  shown  to  an  office  and®® 
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to  its  incumbent.  But  this  is  a truth  which  may  be 
easily  stretched  too  far.  It  is  well  to  remember  the 
terrible  answer  made  to  the  devotee  w'ho  said  that  a 
had  man  might  be  a good  pope.  “When  Rodrigo 
Borgia  goes  to  hell,  what  will  become  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.?”  Because  an  office  may  be  properly 
honored,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  kind  of  honor 
may  be  properly  otfei-ed.  A man  may  honor  the  of- 
fice of  President  by  bowing  to  the  incumbent;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  in  ortler  to  show  honor  to  the  office 
to  ask  the  incumbent  to  dinner.  No  institution  of 
learning,  as  such,  in  any  State,  is  called  upon  to  offer 
its  highest  honor  to  the  Governor  in  recognition  of 
the  office  that  he  holds,  but  only  as  a tribute  to  what 
it  thinks  to  be  his  worthy  holding  of  it.  If  the  habit 
of  honoring  the  office  in  the  person  of  what  the  insti- 
tution thinks  an  unworthy  incumbent  has  arisen,  it 
must  sooner  or  later  lose  its  self-respect  and  the  respect 
of  good  men,  or  do  what  Harvai-d  has  done — destroy 
the  precedent.  

THE  OHIO  REPUBLICANS. 

Tm?  Republicans  of  Ohio  have  nominated  Jndge  Fora- 
KKR  for  Governor,  a gentleman  who  is  highly  commended 
upon  all  sides,  and  who  happily,  in  the  lingo  of  Conventions, 
isanew  and  a clean  man.  His  nomination,  and  the  nneqniv- 
ocal  declarations  of  the  platform  upon  the  State  issue  of  the 
liquor  question  and  the  national  issue  of  the  tanff,  will  se- 
cure a distinct  and  intelligible  expression  of  the  Republic- 
an sentiment  of  Ohio  upon  those  two  points. 

The  liquor  plank  demands  a reasonable  legal  regulation 
of  the  liqnor  traffic,  and  the  tariff  plank  in  terms  repudiates 
the  policy  of  a tariff  for  revenne  only,  and  declares  for  pro- 
tection. On  the  same  day  the  Iowa  Democrats  declared 
for  a tariff  for  revenne  only.  The  Democratic  party,  how- 
ever, will  not,  in  our  judgment,  risk  the  national  election 
upon  that  issue. 

The  Ohio  Republican  platform,  although  perfectly  posi- 
tive and  emphatic  npo?i  the  tariff'  and  the  liquor  traffic,  is 
evasive  and  vague  upon  the  question  of  reform.  It  con- 
tents itself  with  saying  that  it  “reiterates  the  declaration 
of  previous  Republican  Conventions  in  favor  of  civil  service 
reform,  and  welcomes  every  intelligent  effort  to  make  that 
measure  practical.”  There  is  such  an  intelligent  effort  now 
making  by  the  Repnblican  Administration,  but  upon  that 
practical  effort  the  Convention  was  silent.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, because  the  time  is  not  favorable  for  political  cow- 
anlice.  No  unmeaning  phrase  in  a platform  will  satisfy 
the  Repnblican  demand  for  reform.  The  most  important 
work  of  the  Convention,  the  nomination,  seems  to  have 
been  the  best.  The  contest  will  be  exciting  au<l  close,  and 
the  result  will  have  an  important  beariug  upon  the  election 
of  next  year.  


MORE  BRIDGES  WANTED. 

The  experience  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  since  its  opening 
seems  to  justify  the  sententious  remark  of  a young  pas.stni- 
ger  upon  the  second  day,  “ What  is  needed  here  is  more 
bridges.”  It  is  with  the  bridge  as  with  railways  when  they 
were  first  laid  along  routes  upon  which  the  scant  trav^el 
seemed  to  make  such  a road  ridiculous — it  develops  crowds 
of  travellers.  So  the  elevated  railroads  in  the  city  are  said 
not  to  injnre  the  prosperity  of  the  surface  roads.  The  new 
bridge,  indeed,  does  threaten  the  profits  of  the  feiry.  But 
none  the  less  it  will  undoubtedly  greatly  increase  the  trav- 
el between  the  two  cities. 

The  catastrophe  of  Decoration-day,  therefore,  can  not  be 
regarded  as  due  to  exceptional  causes.  It  was  the  result 
of  inadequate  provision  for  the  safe  passage  of  a throng 
which  may  be  always  expected  upon  a holiday,  while  upon 
other  days  it  will  be  larger  than  was  anticipated.  The 
pressure  will  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  cars,  but  how 
great  the  relief  will  be  can  not  be  foretold.  An  ample  and 
efficient  police  and  instant  telephonic  or  telegraphic  com- 
munication will  undoubtedly  be  provided  at  once,  and  the 
skill  which  constructed  the  bridge  will  be  able  to  decide 
whether  and  how  the  way  for  foot  passengers  can  be  en- 
larged. 

The  bridge  will  long  be  one  of  the  chief  spectacles  of  the 
city,  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  strangers  will  annu- 
ally flock  to  see,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  really 
prove  to  bo  ina<leqnate  for  its  normal  purpose  of  communi- 
cation between  the  cities.  In  any  case  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  conld  serve  ns  a vital  bond  between  difl'erent 
sections  of  the  same  political  community,  which  is  alreatly 
the  dream  of  many  sagacious  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  one  thing  which  is  indisputable  is  that  the 
continuous  throng  across  the  bridge  was  wholly  unantici- 
pated, and  that  the  practical  ability  of  the  trustees  to  deal 
immediately  with  an  unexpected  and  vitally  important  sit- 
uation is  put  to  the  severest  test. 


“GIRL  GRADUATES.” 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  College  have  arranged  a four 
years’  course  of  study  for  women,  for  which  a strict  pre- 
paratory examination  will  be  required,  and  no  girl  under 
seventeen  will  be  admitted.  Those  who  pass  the  exami- 
nation may  study  where  and  how  they  please,  and  will  be 
examined  by  the  college  teachers  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Upon  a satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years,  or  upon  the  completion  of  any  prescribed  coni-se, 
the  student  will  receive  a certificate,  which  will  be  substan- 
tially the  equivalent  of  a diploma  granted  to  a graduate 
of  the  college. 

What  the  distinguished  citizens  of  New  York  who  peti- 
tioned the  trustees  to  facilitate  the  higher  education  of 
women  have  gained  is  this — and  it  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
gain:  the  college  sanctions  a course  of  study  little  differ- 
ing from  its  own  ; it  places  it  under  the  care  of  its  faculty, 
and  it  officially  certifies  its  successful  completion.  AVIiat 
the  college  does  not  undertake  is  to  open  its  own  class- 
rooms, lecture-rooms,  and  collections.  The  scheme  is  an 
“annex”  without  a local  habitation.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  habitation  may  be  provided  by  the  earnest  friends 


of  education,  and  meanwhile  what  is  done  is  a step  for- 
ward which  undoubtedly  makes  other  forw.ard  steps  easier. 

One  immediate  goo<l  result  of  the  scheme  is  obvious.  As 
there  is  no  especial  school  provided  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
prescribed  studies,  the  schools  for  girls  alremly  existing  will 
enlarge,  and  raise  their  courses  of  study  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
new  situation.  The  standard  of  the  education  of  girls  will 
be  higher.  Moreover,  as  the  industrial  opportunities  of 
women  are  constantly  multiplying,  it  will  be  found,  as  in 
England,  tliat  in  certain  employments  a certificate  of  the 
kind  proiwsed  will  immediately  give  its  possessor  the  pre- 
cedence over  all  competitora.  Nothing  but  good  can  be 
anticipated  from  the  action  of  the  trustees,  aiul  if  it  is  not 
all  that  some  of  the  more  ardent  petitioners  hoped,  it  is  yet 
the  beginning  of  good  things. 


A DILEMMA. 

It  is  now  so  plain  that  the  Democrats  will  not  contest 
next  year’s  election  as  a free-trade  party  that  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  must  look  with  mingled  feelings  upon 
its  late  declaration  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Randall  as 
Speaker  “would  be  the  dissolution  of  the  Democnitic  par- 
ty.” It  could  be  so  only  because  the  free-traders  in  the 
party  might  secede  in  case  of  his  election.  How  many  of 
them  does  the  Courier-Jouinial  suppose  would  take  that 
course  T Should  Mr.  Randall  be  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Democratic  House,  should  we  see  the  Courier-Journal  rc])u- 
dinting  the  House  as  betraying  the  party,  and  proceed  to 
organize  a new  Democracy  T 

An  Irish  echo  would  reply  to  these  questions,  “Probably 
not.”  The  Journal  would  pick  its  flint  and  try  again.  But 
it  will  hardly  rally  the  old  Democratic  party  as  a free-trade 
party.  The  changes  in  industry  in  the  Southern  States  are 
not  favorable  to  the  identification  of  that  party  with  free 
trade,  and  no  old  party  organization  among  whose  mem- 
bers radical  dift’erences  exist  upon  a vital  policy  can  be 
made  the  party  to  represent  that  policy. 

Mr.  Randall’s  election  as  Speaker  would  undoubtedly 
mean  that  the  Democratic  party  is  not  ready  to  declare 
itself  to  be  a free-trade  party.  It  would  signify  that  the 
Democrats  believe  that  the  country  does  not  wish  to 
depart  seriously  from  the  present  Republican  policy,  and 
that  it  is  dispo.sed  to  give  a fair  trial  to  the  tariff  ns 
revised  by  the  Republicans.  There  would  not  be  niiicli 
cheer  for  the  Democrats,  therefore,  in  his  election,  because 
if  the  country  approves  the  present  policy,  it  is  not  likely 
to  invite  the  Democrats  to  carry  it  out. 


THE  “MAGAZINE  OP  AMERICAN  HISTORY.” 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  has  become  editor  of  the  Magazine 
of  American  History,  and  entered  upon  her  duties  in  May 
with  an  admirable  number.  Her  series  of  papers  upon 
“ Wall  Street  in  History”  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
the  busiest  broker  in  the  street  can  find  time  to  acquaint 
himself  in  it  with  the  days  when  Wall  Street  was  the  lair 
of  other  bears  and  Broad  Street  a pasture  for  other  bulls 
than  those  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

Wall  Street  is  uot  only  the  most  noted  but  the  most  not- 
able street  in  the  country.  Its  association  with  historic 
events  is  close  and  constant,  and  Mrs.  Lamb  is  probably  the 
most  accomplished  student  of  the  history  of  the  city,  her 
handsome  and  ample  volumes  showing  both  the  research 
of  the  scholar  and  the  picturesque  literary  skill  of  the 
author. 


PERSONAL. 

Onk  of  the  most  famous  of  young  American  authors  was  talking 
recently  about  his  motive  for  writing.  He  made  no  bones  of  iL 
“ As  I tell  the  publishers,”  he  said,  “ the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  literature.” 

— There  is  a book-canvasser  in  this  city  who  earned  last  year 
by  commissions  on  his  sales  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  He  has  done  similarly  well  for  several  years,  and  has 
begun  to  spend  the  summer  in  finishing  the  construction  of  his 
beautiful  house  in  the  country,  and  the  landscape  gardening  of 
its  extensive  grounds. 

— That  artists  often  fear  being  robbed  by  brother  artists  is 
well  known  to  that  honorable  profession.  Many  of  them,  accord- 
ingly, are  reluctant  to  show  their  sketches  or  designs,  especially 
when  a competition  is  on  foot,  lest  the  ideas  should  be  stolen.  “ I 
broke  my  rule,” said  a New  York  painter  recently,  “and  did  show 
to  a brother  artist  a competitive  design  for  a public  monuiiient 
which  I hope  to  get  a commission  for.  After  admiring  the  princi- 
pal figure  of  the  group,  he  remarked,  naively,  ‘ That’s  nicely  done,’ 
and  then  added,  ‘ Hang  it ! there’s  no  other  way  at  all  of  doing  it.’ 
Now  I know,"  observ^  the  other,  while  relating  the  incident  to  a 
friend,  “ that  there  are  twenty  different  ways  in  which  I could  have 
done  it  myself,  and  I am  sure  the  fellow  is  going  to  steal  my  way.” 

— A French  writer  has  been  duscussing  the  question  whether 
a play  should  end  cheerfully  or  despondingly — in  other  words, 
whether  the  audience  should  be  sent  away  in  good  spirits  or  .sad. 
He  thinks  that,  so  far  as  dollars  and  cents  go,  it  is  best  to  have  the 
denouement  a pleasant  one,  for  plays  with  a doleful  fifth  act  “sel- 
dom run  long.”  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  a French 
adapter  of  plays  once  made  Othdlo  terminate  merrily. 

— A montmient  to  the  heroic  Cairom  brothers,  who  perished  in 
the  struggle  for  Italian  independence,  has  been  erected  on  the  Pin- 
cian  Hill,  Rome;  but  a more  enduring  one  had  already  been  raised 
to  their  mother  in  those  lines  of  Swisbcrne’s  song  where  she  is 
called  “ four  times  blessed,  at  whose  most  holy  breast  four  times 
a god-like  soldier-saviour  hung,”  the  man  of  letters  being  more 
successful  than  the  sculptor  both  in  perpetuating  the  fame  of  the 
dead  and  in  creating  it. 

— The  persistence  of  the  eivic  authorities  of  our  suburban 
towns  and  ^ullages  in  refusing  to  suppress  the  nuisance  of  dusty 
streets  has  never  been  explained.  But  the  grocers  and  butchers 
of  those  charming  resort-s  are  now  believed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  becau.se  there  is  no  law  against  selling  street  dust  as  sugar,  ba- 
nanas, and  leg  of  lamb. 

— A simple  and  novel  convenience  m.xy  be  seen  atUched  to  the 
front  entrance  to  a house  on  Murray  Hill.  It  consists  of  a small 
tin  sign,  placed  just  beneath  the  door-bell, and  lettered  as  follows: 
“ Gone  to  Europe ; return  in  October.” 

— “ The  coronation  of  the  Czar,”  remarks  the  Spectator,  “ was 
Asiatic  in  more  than  its  accessories.  If  we  were  asked  to  state  in 
a word  the  ‘ note’  or  central  fact  which  differentiates  Asia  from 
Europe,  we  should  answer,  ‘ iramoderateness.’  Nothing  in  Asia 
is  sufficiently  restricted.  All  things  have  in  them  a trace  of  im- 
moderateness, as  if  gods  and  men  had  lost  the  sense  of  wise  lim- 
itation. Forests  in  Asia  cover  kingdoms.  Mountains  occupy  the 


area  of  large  states.  People  are  numbered,  like  the  Chinese  and 
the  Indians,  by  their  fractional  relation  to  the  whole  human  race. 
A cyclone  desolates  a province.  A tidal  wave  sweeps  away  half  a 
million  of  men.  A famine  slaughters  out  eleven  millioiib.  A wall 
bounds  an  empire.  One  sovereign  is  brother  of  the  sun,  another 
is  God’s  Vicegerent,  a third  is  incainate  deity.  This  characteristic 
of  immoderatene.as  is  the  dominant  one  in  the  Russian  coronation.” 

— Mr.  G.  Bar.nett  Smith  denies  that  Mr.  SwiNBrr.NK  was  the 
first  writer  “ to  remove  Emily  Bronte  from  out  the  shadow  of 
her  great  sister’s  fame,  and  to  put  her  in  a place  apart,  fronting 
the  sunlight.”  He  declares  that  as  long  ago  as  1873  he  publicly 
asserted  that,  in  certain  respects,  Emilv  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  the  three  sisters,  and  that  in  being  the  author  of  Wuther- 
ing  Hriglits  she  enjoyed  the  di.stinction  of  having  written  a book 
which  stands  as  completely  alone  in  the  language  as  does  Hara- 
disc  Lost  or  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

— The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  presiding  at  a recent  pub- 
lic meeting  in  l.jim^th  Palace  when  the  head  ma-ster  of  Harmw 
School  offered  the  following  resolution ; “ That  it  is  expedient  tlnit 
there  be  a central  Church  society,  with  the  objects  of  promoting 
purity  of  life,  and  of  preventing  the  degradation  of  women  and 
children  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of 
the  I..ower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.”  Of  course 
the  head  master  did  not  mean  precisely  wliat  he  said. 

— A picturesque  feature  of  New  York  life  fifty  years  ago  was 
the  guard  with  a blunderbuss,  who  mounted  the  box  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  mail  wagons  as  they  were  leaving  the  Post-office,  and  took 
his  seat  beside  the  driver,  with  all  the  sense  of  vast  responsibility 
to  be  expect'd  of  his  station.  The  blunderbuss  was  a weapon 
about  four  feet  long,  funnebshaped  at  one  end,  where  it  was  large 
enough  to  let  a man’s  fist  in,  and  fired  by  means  of  a flint-lock. 

— The  English  people  (according  to  one  of  their  number)  do  not 
insist  on  the  love  of  cakes  and  ale  as  in  any  degree  a sine  qua  imi 
of  popularity,  and  it  is  a great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a frank  love 
of  the  common  pleasures  of  life  is  es.sential  to  popularity.  What 
the  democracy  does  dislike  is  any  sense  of  superciliousness  ; what 
it  does  love  is  largeness  and  strength  of  nature  made  visible  and 
conspicuous  to  the  people,  genuine  character  strongly  displayed — 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Biiioirr,  for  example.  No  prig  can  ever 
become  jKipular. 

— We  do  not  quite  understand  Mi-s.  Pattison,  when,  in  her 
Academy  review  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition,  she  speaks  of 
“the  charming,  Quakerish  simplicities  of  Mr.  Boughton.” 

— A traveller  in  the  frontiers  of  Southern  China  saw  a delightful 
young  savage  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  graceful  as  a fawn,  and  with 
an  English  face,  and  dressed  in  a turban,  a short  jacket,  and  a blue 
cotton  petticoat  “ Her  smile  was  pleasantly  bright  and  cheery ; 
hut  her  voice — that  most  excellent  thing  in  woman — was  better 
than  all.  She  watched  us  carefully,  and  seemed  highly  amused. 
A few  minutes,  and  this  vi.sion  of  beauty  stepped  on  to  a small 
bamboo  raft,  with  her  companion — another  young  woman — and 
paddled  rapidly  across  the  river.  She  had  gone,  but  her  voice  was 
heard  by  us  like  some  pure  bell  sounding  its  silver  music  from 
the  hill  side.  Truly,  if  there  be  many  such,  I should  vastly  prefer 
being  a .savage  to  a civilized  Chinaman.” 

— The  Y’oung  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  London  has 
twenty -four  auxiliary  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  besides 
forty  liOndon  branche.s,  with  a memliership  of  more  than  five 
thousand.  The  London  members  recently  presented  their  friend 
Lord  SiiAFTESBrRY  with  a silver  inkstand  and  pencil-case,  in  ac- 
knowledging which  Ixtrd  SiiAtTESBCRY  said  that  if  democracy 
would  allow,  the  gift  should  go  down  as  an  heirloom  to  his  pos- 
terity. 

— “The  exceptional  nature  of  the  feeling  which  has  kept,  and 
probably  will  keep,  Iiord  Bkaconsfield’s  memory  green,  may  be 
traced,”  says  the  London  Times,  “ to  various  causes,  but  all  these 
may  be  8uinnie<l  up  in  the  phrase  that  he  impressed  the  popular 
imagination.  Wrapped  in  a mysterious  reticence — sometimes  the- 
atrically  exaggerated,  or  broken  only  by  flashes  of  rhetoric,  but 
always  when  neetled  a panoply  proof  against  hostile  attack — Lord 
BEACONStTKLD  inspired  the  belief  that  a part  of  his  strength  was 
held  in  resciwc.” 

— From  one  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters : “ When  my  husband  is 
at  work  I hardly  ever  see  his  face  from  breakfast  till  dinner ; and 
when  it  rains,  as  often  even  as  when  it  <loea  not  rain,  no  living  soul 
comes  near  me  to  speak  one  cheerful  word;  yet  so  long  as  I am 
in  what  the  French  call  my  ‘room  of  reception’  it  never  occurs 
to  me  to  feel  lonely.  Send  me  to  my  bedroom  for  a day,  to  that 
great  red  bed  in  which  I have  transacted  so  many  headaches,  so 
many  influenzas,  and  I feel  as  if  I were  already  half  buried.” 

— Several  Russian  prisoners  have  received  sevei-e  sentences  for 
alleged  political  crimes.  A nobleman  was  condemned  to  loss  of 
civil  rights  with  hard  labor  in  the  mines  for  life ; a student,  the 
son  of  a priest,  to  fifteen  years’  hard  labor  in  tlie  mines ; four 
tradesmen  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude;  and  El’gknik  Stkpanowa, 
the  daughter  of  a lieutenaiiC-coloiicl,  was  banished  for  life  to  the 
farthest  .settlements  of  .Siberia. 

— Thirty-nine  lady  students  attended  medical  lectures  in  Paris 
last  year.  Eleven  of  them  were  English,  five  American,  and  one 
Indian. 

— Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  in  a public  speech  recently  remind- 
ed his  hearers  that  it  used  to  be  observed  that  the  English  univer- 
sities taught  the  upper  classes  to  spend  £1000  a year  with  dignity 
and  intelligence,  wliile  the  Scotch  universities  taught  a man  to  make 
£1000  a year  with  dignity  and  intelligence. 

— A recent  traveller  describes  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  as  of  a 
dark  bronze  shade,  some  almost  approaching  to  black,  but  with 
nothing  of  the  negro  in  their  sharply  cut  features.  Many  of  the 
guides  are  extremely  handsome.  With  scant  drapery  about  their 
loins,  they  inarch  or  ride,  proud  and  erect,  each  man  armed  with  a 
lance  and  shield  or  a long  two-edged  sword.  The  hair  is  worn  in 
a most  peculiar  fashion,  with  a crown  tuft  on  top  of  the  head,  and 
then  left  to  fall  on  either  side  to  the  shoulders  at  the  back. 

— The  late  French  novelist  Ji  lf-s  Sandkau  lost  his  health  some 
years  ago  on  account  of  the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  a bright 
young  naval  officer.  He  used  to  sit  listless  for  hours,  staring  va- 
cantly at  his  son’s  uniform,  which  he  always  took  with  him  when 
leaving  Paris.  “ I cull  wild  flowers,”  he  said,  “ from  habit,  but  I 
no  longer  feel  their  beauty.  It  seems  to  me  that  I am  bereft  of 
perceptions  and  affections.  I wish  to  live  for  my  wife’s  sake,  but 
if  it  were  not  for  the  loss  of  income  which  my  death  would  entail, 
I should  be  glad  to  fall  asleep  forever  beside  my  poor  boy.” 

— The  WestmimUer  Review  ou  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  women  : “ Mr. 
Hardy’s  way  of  regarding  women  is  peculiar  and  difficult  to  de- 
fine, not  because  it  is  not  a perfectly  defensible  way,  but  because 
it  is  in  a great  degree  new.  His  women  are  creatures  always  fas- 
cinating, made  up  of  more  or  less  untamed  instincts  for  both  love 
and  admiration,  who  can  never  help  some  degree  of  response  when 
the  satisfaction  of  those  instincts  lies  open  to  them.  They  are  all 
ultimately  that;  but  with  what  intelligence,  what  an  innate  grace, 
at  once  delicate  and  frank,  these  instincts  are  manifested,  any  one 
knows  who  has  followed  the  history  of  Elfridc  Swancourt  or  Anne 
Garland.  The  charm  of  a woman  for  Mr.  Hardy  is  chiefly  phys- 
ical, but  it  is  a charm  which  can  only  he  interpreted  by  a subtle 
observation.  In  his  stand-point  as  regards  art  and  the  treatment 
of  women  there  is  occasionally  what  seems  like  an  influence  from 
Thackeray  ; but  if  Thackeray  has  the  more  range,  eloquence, 
style,  Mr.  Hardy  po.sscRses  without  question  a more  delicate  in- 
sight and  a far  finer  sense  of  his  art.  He  is  never  a Philistine, 
and  he  ne  . er  prooes.” 
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TITIRLBY  HALL* 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS, 

AUTHOR  OF  “MATRIMOKY,”  “MDLLE.  DE  MERSAC."  “XO  NEW  THING, ’’  “HEAPS  OF  MOKEV,”  ETC. 


CTI.APTER  ir. 

OrNC'R  IS  INDISCREET. 

The  dining-room  at  Thirlby  wn.s  hy  far  the  mont  irapn.aing  room 
in  the  house.  Willi  its  oak  paiii-lling,  its  family  porlrait.s,  its  ant- 
lers, and  its  high  carved  chinincy-pifce,  for  which  a fushionalilo  I 
lady  of  the  present  day  would  lie  ready  to  give  any  amount  of 
money,  it  was  worthy  to  ukc  rank  with  anything  of  its  kind  in  the 
county,  and  we  were  justly  proud  of  it.  It  was,  however,  a draughty 
room  at  the  best  of  times,  and  a disagreeably  va.st  one  for  two 
people  to  sit  down  to  dinner  in ; tlierefore,  when  the  weather  was 
cold,  and  when  we  had  nobody  staying  with  us,  my  uncle  and  I 
used  to  dine  Uigether  cozily  in  the  library.  A table  was  wheeled 
in  while  we  were  dressing,  and  when  we  came  down  there  it  was, 
ready  laid,  within  comfortable  distance  of  the  fire;  the  claret  stood 
in  the  fender,  the  coals  and  logs  made  a cheerful  blaze,  and  Cooper, 
the  butler,  was  waiting  in  all  the  dignity  of  office  to  remove  the 
cover  from  the  soup-tureen. 

Cooper  did  not  approve  of  this  practice,  which  he  considered  a 
slovenly  and  unworthy  one,  ami  lieing  an  old  servant,  he  inailc  no 
secret  of  his  disapproval;  but  he  was  brought  to  eountenanee  it  — 
as  a purely  temporary  arrangement — when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  my  uncle,  who  always  sufrered  a great  deal  from  the 
cold,  could  not  dine  in  the  larger  room  without  ri.sk  of  injury  to  Ids 
health.  “ Dinner  will  be  in  the  libery  this  evening,  sir,”  Cooper 
would  inform  me  day  after  day,  w ith  a perfivlly  grave  face,  “a.s 
Mr.  Le  Marchant  is  not  feeling  qnite  the  thing.”  The  repetition  of 
this  phrase  eased  his  mind,  and  markeil  the  protest  which  he  felt 
bound  to  enter  against  any  disturlmnce  of  established  custom. 

He  went  through  the  usual  form  on  that  spring  afternoon  which 
was  made  forever  memorable  to  me  by  my  encounter  with  Maud 
Dennison,  and  which  was  indeed  as  good  an  imitation  of  a winter 
afternoon  as  could  be  desired — spring  being  a season  practically  *• 
unknown  in  Ea.st  Norfolk. 

“Was  the  Rector  here  to-day,  Cooper?"  I inquired. 

^ “He  was,  sir ; and  he  left  a bundle  of  roanuscrip'  and  two  right- 
and  gloves  behind  him.” 

“And — er— Miss  Dennison?”  I continued,  asking  the  question 

MU*  satisfaction  of  mentioning  her  name. 

Miss  Dennison  was  here  likewise,  sir.  Should  wo  send  a lad 
the  papers  and  gloves  ?" 

Vm,  I suppose  so.  Or  rather,  no;  I'll  walk  down  with  them 
tnyself  after  dinner." 

It  was,  I Mieve,  the  great  ambition  of  Cooper’s  life  to  acquire 
that  impassive  demeanor  which  cliamcterizes  the  more  fashion- 
able  memters  of  his  profession  ; and  by  unremitting  diligence  and 
study  of  the  few  good  models  who  came  in  his  way  he  had  scluHiled 
nimseir  into  a very  fair  imitation  of  the  viladinirari  type  of  Lon- 
ou  butler;  but  nature  will  prove  loo  strong  for  the  be.nt  of  us 
wtnetnnes,  and  when  he  heard  me  express  my  intention  of  doing 
this  very  unusual  thing,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  a.s  to  burst  into 
a short  laugh. 

“I  don’t  know  why  yon  should  Uogfa, Cooper,"  I said.  " I sap- 
ir  y®u  think  I want  to  go  down  to  the  Rectory  in  order  to  see 
Miss  Dennison."  _ 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  air,"  said  the  abashed  Cooper. 

!_ 

/ Began  In  nxM’h  WsauT  Ha  IMl. 


“ Well,  you’re  perfectly  right ; that  was  iny  reason.  Though, 
on  second  thoughts,  I don’t  know  ilinC  I w'ill  turn  nut  in  the  cold 
to-night  Mi.s.s  Dennison  and  I iisml  to  be  like  brother  and  sister, 
and  of  course  I am  anxious  to  have  a talk  with  her.  There’s  nothing 
to  grin  at  in  that.” 

“ Nothing  at  all,  sir.” 

“And  you  needn’t  take  it  into  your  iiead  that  I’m  in  love  with 
every  young  lady  whom  I speak  to.” 

“Oh  dear  no,  sir,”  answered  Cooper.  “I  hope  yiiu  won’t  have 
no  troubles  of  that  kind  for  a many  years  to  come.  You’re  too 
young,  sir,  to  think  of  such  things  yet,  if  you’ll  excuse  my  saying 
so.  Time  enough  for  that  when  you  leave  selnml,  sir." 

And  with  this  ob.->ervalion — which,  I noul  hardly  .“ay,  olTeiid'-d 
me  far  more  than  his  laugh  hail  done — Cooper  withdrew. 

When  I wont  down  to  the  library  I found  my  uncle  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  an  old  book  with  an  amused  smile  on  his  face.  “ The 
Rector  has  been  up  to  Ixmdon,”  he  said ; “ and  see  what  he  has 
brought  me  back ! The  dear  old  fellow  must  have  taken  a great 
deal  of  trouble  about  it.” 

My  uncle  was  a bit  of  a bibliomaniae,  and  his  love  for  rare  edi- 
tions was  well  known  to  his  friends.  I examiniul  the  little  pile  of 
brown  volumes  that  lay  on  the  table  at  his  elbow.  There  was  a 
Hudihra*  among  them,  I remember,  and  a dilapidate!]  Fool  of 
Qiudity.  “ They  look  awfully  old,”  I remarked.  “ I suppose 
they’re  worth  a lot  of  money  ?” 

“ Well,  no,”  answereil  my  uncle,  laughing  outright.  “ To  tell 
you  tlic  truth,  they  are  worth  very  little  in  a pecuniary  sense. 
But  the  value  of  a gift  doesn’t  depend  upon  what  it  will  fetch, 
you  know  ; and  the  Rector,  I suppose,  thought  ns  you  do,  that  they 
were  ‘awfully  old.’  Don’t  let  him  suspect  that  they  are  anything 
but  pearls  of  great  price.  By-thc-wny,  he  has  brought  somethiug 
really  rare  back  with  him  in  the  person  of  Miss  Maud,  who  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  I ever  Ijeheld.” 

“ I know  she  has,”  said  I,  nodding.  “ I met  her  this  afternoon 
down  by  the  Broad.” 

“You  did,  did  you?  Charley,  ray  boy,  you  must  beware  of 
Cupid’s  darts.  Upon  my  word,  when  I saw  her  to-day,  I felt  sin- 
cerely thankful  that  you  were  still  only  a school  boy.” 

It  was  really  too  bad  to  be  reminded  of  that  humiliating  fact 
twice  within  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  “I  am  in  Upper  Divi- 
sion. you  know,”  I could  not  help  saying. 

“Yes;  very  true.  Still,  you  have  not  left  school  yet." 

“ But  why  should  you  be  thankful  for  that.  Uncle  Bernard?" 

“When  you  are  my  age,  and  have  sons  of  your  own,  you  will 
know  why,”  answered  my  uncle.  And  then  we  sat  down  to  din- 
ner and  spoke  no  more  of  Maud  Dennison. 

That  I thought  of  her  all  the  time  that  we  were  talking  about  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
other  similar  topics  of  interest,  was  a matter  of  course ; but  I kept 
my  thoughts  to  myself,  and  it  was  not  until  the  dessert  was  u|Mn 
the  table  that  I remarked,  in  an  off-hand  manner,  “ I was  thinking 
I would  just  stroll  over  to  the  Rectory  presently.  Mr.  Dennison 
has  left  some  things  behind  him,  as  osoal." 

It  was  qnite  true  that  the  Rector,  who  was  one  of  the  moat  ab- 
sent-minded men  that  ever  lived,  rarely  paid  ns  a visit  without 
forgetting  to  take  away  something  that  he  had  brought  with  him, 
bat  I was  uncomfortably  oonscioua  that  never  before  had  I pro- 
posed to  restore  his  property  to  him  in  person.  My  uncle,  however, 


! neither  laughed  nor  made  any  comment  upon  my  announcement 
beyond  the  pardonable  one  that  it  was  rather  cold  for  evening 
walks.  But  by-and  by  he  disconcerted  me  very  much  by  saying, 
musingly, 

" I suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  lo.se  your 
heart  to  tills  pretty  Miss  Maud  ; but,  after  all,  that  will  do  doImhIv 
any  harm.” 

I don’t  know  why  anything  of  the  sort  should  be  taken  for 
granteil,”  rctunied  I,  rather  annoye<l  that  a matter  of  so  much 
imiHirtauee  should  be  so  lightly  treated ; “but  if  it  did  happen — ” 

“ What  if  it  did  ?” 

“Why,  if  it  did,  I think  it  might  easily  do  me  a grout  deal  ot 
harm.  That  is,  if  she  refused  me.” 

“ Oh,”  saiil  my  uncle,  “ I imagine  that  there  is  very  liitle  fear  of 
that  ’’ 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ' I asked,  surprised  and  fluttered  by  this 
confident  expression  of  opinion. 

" Well,  you  see,  (liarlcy,  I take  it  that  by  the  time  that  you  are 
of  an  age  and  in  a position  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  any 
laily,  Mis.s  Dennison  will  be  Mrs.  Somelioiiy  Kl.-'e  and  the  mother  of 
several  children.  Besides  which,  you  will  probably  have  fallen  in 
iove  with  many  other  people  before  then.  I don’t  mean  to  .«neer 
at  your  feelings  or  your  strength  of  purpose,  my  dear  fellow,”  au  1- 
I ed  my  uncle,  hastily ; “ 1 am  oidy  assuming  that  you  are  like  my- 
I self  and  everyboily  else.  Which  is  an  excusable  assumption,  you 
I will  allow.” 

! I did  not,  of  course,  think  that  I resembled  everylwxly  else,  but 
I let  it  be  inferreil  that  such  might  be  the  I'nse,  and  my  uncle 
' went  on  to  point  out  that  young  men  who  had  to  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world  were  usually  very  fortunate  if  they  could  begin 
to  contcmplnu-  matrimony  about  the  age  of  thirty.  That  I was  one 
of  the  class  of  young  men  alluded  to  had  always  been  an  under- 
stood thing.  In  the  course  of  nature  it  Reeme<l  probable  that  I 
should  some  day  be  the  owner  of  Thirlby,  but  my  uncle  had  never 
said  that  he  intended  to  make  me  his  heir,  nor  had  I any  right  to 
expect  that  he  shouid  do  ao.  The  General  undoiibtedlv  ha<l  a 
prior  claim,  and  there  was  no  reasor  at  all  why  the  (Jeiioral  should 
not  marry  and  have  suns  of  his  own.  Nevertheless,  I was  geiier- 
ally  treated  as  though  I had  been  the  heir,  and  my  private  im- 
pression was  that  I shouhl  only  be  expected  to  earn  my  own  living 
until  the  day  when  I siumld  lie  calleil  upon  to  enter  into  my  in- 
heritance. It  was  my  earnest  and  honest  wish  that  that  day  might 
be  very  far  distant.  I waa  young  enough  to  reganl  death  ns  a 
remote  contingency  so  far  aa  those  whom  I loved  were  concerued ; 
young  enough  also  to  trouble  my  head  very  little  about  the  future 
or  the  choioc  of  a profession ; young  enough,  finally,  to  be  over 
head  and  ears  in  lore  with  Maud  Dennison,  and  to  be  free  from 
any  harassing  sense  of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  that  con- 
dition. What  makes  love’s  young  dream  so  sweet  is  that  it  is  so 
thoroughly  and  delightfully  selfish. 

After  what  my  uncle  had  said,  I thought  I wonld  not  go  down  to 
the  Rectory  that  evening,  but  I went  on  the  following  morning, 

; and  from  then  to  the  end  of  the  holidays— only  a poor  three  weeks, 
alas! — not  a day  passed  without  my  spending  several  hours  with 
Maud.  We  soon  became  close  and  intimate  friends,  but  1 did 
not  know  then,  and  do  not  know  now,  whether  she  suspected  the 
existence  of  any  wanner  feeling  than  friendship  on  my  part.  She 
treated  me  like’ a younger  brother,  and  with  that  I was  fkin  to  be 
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content.  I was  an  innocent  and  inexperienced 
youth.  There  must  liave  been  a good  deal  of 
timidity  mixwl  up  with  my  boyish  vanity,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  awe  and  re.spect  underlying 
the  easy  familiarity  with  whieli  I was  accustom- 
ed to  approach  my  lovely  ncighlmr.  I remember 
thinking  that  I had  done  quite  a bold  and  signifi- 
cant thing  when  I presented  her  with  a fox-ter- 
rier pup,  and  it  was  not  without  blushing  up  to 
the  roots  of  my  hair  that  I ventured  to  ask  her 
for  a flower  out  of  the  Rectory  garden  on  the  last 
day  before  nty  return  to  Eton,  She  granted  my 
request  at  once,  laughing,  and  begging  me  to  take 
my  choice,  and  I ciiose  a forget-me-not,  which 
made  her  laugh  the  more.  And  1 shouldn’t  won- 
der if  I still  hud  the  sauie  forget-me-not  in  a box 
of  mine  which  conUiins  cerbun  objects  of  value. 
But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I have  not  lot)kcd  into  that 
box  for  some  little  time.  What  should  I find  if 
I were  to  open  itf  Dust  and  ashes,  nothing 
more ; withered  flowers,  scraps  of  ribbon — I don’t 
know  what  odds  and  ends  of  rubbish,  which 
would  say  nothing  to  me. 

During  the  period  which  I am  endeavoring  to 
recall  (and  over  which  I fear  I may  be  lingering 
too  long  for  tlie  reader’s  patience)  life  was  very 
fresh  and  glorious  to  me.  It  may  be,  and  I have 
no  doubt  it  is,  an  extremely  fine  thing  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  or  Lord  C'liancellor,  or  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  but  I think  all  reflective 
persons  will  agree  with  me  that,  for  nnalloyed 
gratification  of  personal  ambition,  to  be  Captain 
of  the  Boats  is  better.  My  la.'t  summer  iialf  at 
Eton  would  have  been  saddened  by  reason  of  my 
approaching  resignation  of  that  proud  oftiee  if  I 
had  not  beeti  in  rather  a hurry  to  get  on  to  Ox- 
ford, and  become  a man.  My  uncle,  yielding  to 
my  entreaties,  came  down  on  the  Fourth  of  June, 
and  brought  tlie  Rector  and  Maud  with  him ; and 
if  they  did  not  admire  me  in  the  faiiUstic  nau- 
tical costume  whieli  tradition  ordered  us  to  wear 
on  that  occasion,  they  must  have  been  less  appre- 
ciative people  than  I took  them  for.  We  had  a 
brilliant  and  delightful  day.  Indeed,  1 should  be 
almost  inclined  to  say  that  that  Fourth  of  June 
was  the  happiest  day  of  my  whole  life,  only  that 
one  roust  really  be  a little  cautious  about  what  one 
commits  to  print,  and  there  are  persons  living 
who  might  not  take  such  a statement  in  good 
part. 

When  I arrived  at  Thirlby  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  bearing  my  sheaves,  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  box  full  of  leaving-books,  with  me,  I was 
met  at  the  station  by  (leorge  W arren,  who  had 
then  been  about  two  years  at  Oxford,  and  had 
acquired  all  the  privileges  and  adjuncts  of  man- 
hood, including  a pair  of  whiskera.  1 never  had 
any  secrete  from  Oeorge,  and  1 determined  to  let 
him  know  at  once  how’  irrevocably  my  affections 
were  engaged,  in  order  to  prevent  any  iiossible 
complications  from  arising  in  the  future.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  have  been  a tolerably  cool  piece 
of  presumption  on  tlie  part  of  poor  old  George  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  but  the 
extreme  improbabilitv  that  any  one,  however  un- 
worthy, could  see  Maud  without  falling  in  love 
with  her  had  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  so  while  we  drove  along  the  dusty  roads  aud 
lanes  I told  my  love  tale  as  well  as  the  brown 
mare,  that  was  almost  pulling  my  arms  out  of 
their  sockets,  would  let  me. 

“ Rather  quick  work,  isn’t  it  ?”  was  George’s 
comment,  after  1 bad  come  to  the  end  of  niy  nar- 
rative. George  was  a man  of  few  words. 

“That  sort  of  thing  always  is,”  I answered. 

“ Is  its*  Well,  I don’t  know,  I’m  sure.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  I said,  “ if  you  bad  seen  her, 
you  would  not  be  surprised — ” 

“Oh,  but  I have  seen  her,”  he  interrupted, 
quietly. 

“ You  have ! Why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  say 
so  before?  Well?” 

“Well,  she  is  certainly  very  pretty.” 

“I  should  rather  think  she  was.  Anybody 
could  see  that  with  half  an  eye.  But  she  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  pretty.  Surely  you  must 
have  found  that  out  if  you  spoke  to  her  at  all.” 

“ I thought  her  very  pleasant.” 

“ Very  pretty ! — very  pleasant !”  I repeated,  im- 
patiently. “You  are  tira  best  fellow  in  the  world, 
George ; but  you  haven’t  a spark  of  romance  or 
imagination  in  you.” 

“ I suppose  not.” 

“ I told  you  about  this,  you  know,  because  I 
was  half  afraid  that  you  might  fall  in  love  with 
her  yourself,  aud  I thought  it  only  fair  to— to — ” 

“ To  warn  me  off.  Thank  you,  C’luuley ; that 
was  very  thoughtful  of  you,”  said  George,  who 
sometimes  permitted  himself  a touch  of  gentle 
irony. 

“But  really  I don’t  think  it  was  necessary.” 

“No.  You  see,  Charley,  it  is  just  as  well  for 
me  that  I happen  to  be  uiiroraantic  and  unima- 
giuativc,  for  I couldn’t  afford  to  fall  in  love  with 
people  just  because  they  were  pretty  and  plea- 
sant. If  I am  lucky,  I tnay  be  getting  enough 
briefs  by  the  time  tliat  I am  five-and-forty  to  jus- 
tify me  in  noticing  the  fact  that  there  are  women 
in  the  world ; but  for  a great  many  years  to  come 
I shall  have  to  ignore  them— unless,  indeed,  some 
fascinating  heiress  should  throw  herself  at  my 

The  idea  of  such  a piece  of  good  fortune  hap- 
pening to  homely  old  George  was  so  funny  that 
it  sent  me  off  into  another  tit  of  laughter,  in 
which  he  joined  quite  good-humoredly.  George 
Warren  was  the  eldest  of  a very  large  family— 
of  a family  so  large  that  his  father  was  wholly 
unable  to  make  distinctions  between  him  and  bis 
vounger  brethren.  It  was  believed  that  after  Mr. 
Warren’s  death  Iluilshnm  would  have  to  be  sold, 
and  that  the  amount  of  peisonal  property  to  be 
divided  among  his  children  would  be  very  mod- 
est. George  had  been  originally  destined  for  the 
Church,  there  being  a family  living  which  might 
have  afforded  a tolerably  comfortable  provision 
for  him : but,  after  careful  coDBideration,  he  had 
found  that  Art.  Xm  ^ hard  a ^tjor^ 
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career  should  be  completed  he  was  to  try  what 
lie  could  do  for  himself  at  the  Bar,  while  the  liv- 
ing  was  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  some  younger 
and  possibly  less  scrupulous  member  of  the  flock. 

I can  not  explain  the  wonderful  transforma- 
tion which  had  come  over  all  common  and  famil- 
iar persons  and  things  with  Maud  Dennison’s  ad- 
vent, nor  could  any  one  understand  it  who  has 
not  passed  through  a similar  experience.  As, 
however,  nine  people  out  of  ten  have  a personal 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomenon,  this  inabili- 
ty of  mine  is  of  no  great  consequence.  Still,  I 
can  not  allow  every  Jack  to  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  his  Jill  is  or  was  the  eipii valent  of 
Maud  Deiinisoii.  I am  willing  to  admit  that  I 
might,  at  that  early  period  of  my  career,  have 
8ueeuiiil>ed  to  the  charms  of  an  ordinary  Jill; 
but,  as  it  happened,  such  was  not  my  fate. 

Everybody  acknowledged  Maud’s  influence. 
Slie  took  our  little  world  by  storm,  and,  truth  to 
tell,  she  ruled  u.s  souiewimt  imperiously.  The 
men  submittetl  at  once,  and  liked  it.  1 am  not 
sure  that  the  gentler  sex  liked  it  quite  so  well  just 
at  first;  hut  they  submitted  all  the  same.  lidy 
Weiby  drove  over  in  stale  to  the  Rectory,  mean- 
ing to  be  very  kind  and  patronizing,  and  to  take 
the  poor  mothorles.s  girl  by  the  hand,  and  so 
forth ; and  Maud,  who  did  not  like  lieiiig  patron- 
ized, was  so  dreadfully  jiolite  that  she  reduecd 
that  rather  weak-minded  old  lady  to  tears.  She 
had  another  manner  with  the  humhlcr  parishion- 
ers ; but  it  was  not  less  effectual,  and  in  the  eour.se 
of  a few  mouths  she  had  not  only  luoiight  aixmt 
an  unprecedented  zeal  for  eleanline.ss  in  the  vil- 
lage, but  had  actually  persuaded  at  least  half  of 
the  women  to  abandon  their  Dissenting  eliapels 
and  return  to  the  bosom  of  Mother  Chureh,  drag- 
ging their  astonished  husbands  after  them.  I 
myself  had  a fastidious  dislike  to  entering  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  of  which  I was  rather  proud 
than  ashamed ; but  it  pleased  me  to  see  my  ideal 
flitting,  like  an  angel  of  light,  from  one  shabby 
cottage  to  another. 

“1  suppose  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  you  to  go 
about  like  that,  doing  good  ?”  1 said  to  her,  ad- 
miringly, one  day. 

“ It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,”  she  answered,  turn- 
ing upon  me  in  her  quick  way ; “ I utterly  ablior 
it.  The  two  things  that  I hate  most  in  the  world 
are  bad  smells  and  obstinate  ignorance ; but 
somebody  must  look  after  these  people,  and  make 
them  do  what  is  for  their  good.” 

She  had  absolute  confitleiice  in  her  power  to 
make  them  do  anything  that  she  pleased,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  her  confidence  was  justi- 
fied by  results.  To  this  day  1 can  not  understand 
how  she  managed  to  carry  out  the  reforms  that 
she  did,  without  raising  up  for  herself  a host  of 
bitter  enemies.  What  proves  her  to  have  been 
no  common  person  is  that  she  made  friends  in- 
stead of  foes.  Even  Mr.«.  Bmice,  that  stern  Meth- 
ody  and  ruthless  disciplinarian,  of  whom  the 
whole  village  stood  in  awe,  and  whom  the  great 
Bunce  himself,  despite  bis  openly  avowed  con- 
tempt for  all  woinen-folk,  secretly  feareil — even 
Mrs.  Bunce,  I say,  softened  into  smiles  at  Maud’s 
approach,  and,  “ to  please  the  young  lady,”  con- 
sented to  attend  church  for  two  or  three  Sundays, 
and  give  the  Rector  a trial.  As  far  as  I can  re- 
member, the  Rector  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting ; but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Ill  all  these  triumphs  I took  a pride  and  plea- 
sure which  were  only  tenniered  by  the  thought 
that  the  process  of  achieving  them  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  time  which  might  have  l>een  more 
agreeably  employed.  It  is  true  that  I saw  Maud 
every  day  of  my  life ; but  it  was  not  every  day 
that  she  could  or  would  come  out  riding,  fishing, 
or  sailing;  hence  arose  disagreements  whieli 
might  have  been  called  lovers’  quarrels,  only  that, 
unhappily,  the  love  was  all  upon  one  .side.  That 
she  was  no  longer  in  ignorance  of  niy  entire  de- 
votion to  lier  I Was  convinced;  hut  she  was 
plca.sed  to  treat  me  a.s  a mere  boy,  and  evidently 
did  not  take  me  seriously.  This  was  discoura- 
ging, but  I consoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  before  me;  and 
that,  if  I had  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  touching 
her  heart,  I had  at  least  no  rival  to  dispute  the 
prize  with  me. 

George  Warren’s  behavior  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  His  admiration  for  Mis.s  Dennison  was 
as  great  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  hut  not  any 
greater.  He  worsliipped  her  from  a respectful 
distance,  seldom  s|)oke  to  her  unless  she  first  ad- 
dressed him,  and  although  he  was  our  constant 
companion,  generally  contrived  in  a discreet  man- 
ner to  leave  us  practically  alone.  Considering 
how  mucli  annoyance  he  might  have  caused  me 
by  simply  ignoring  the  fact  that  he  was  an  occa- 
sional incumbrance,  I could  not  but  feel  that  this 
was  very  gentlemanly  and  considerate  conduct  on 
ills  part,  and  I hinted  as  much  to  Maud  one  aft- 
ernoon wlien  we  were  lazily  reclining  in  a punt 
on  Thirlby  Broad,  pretending  to  ti.sh.  George 
had,  as  usual,  left  us,  upon  the  pretext  of  trying 
for  pike.  He  liad  armed  himself  with  a fly  aixmt 
the  size  of  a tom-tit,  and  of  resplendent  colors — 
an  insect  which  one  would  fain  hope  has  no  coun- 
terpart in  nature,  but  in  wliich  he  had  a lively 
faith.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  no  pike 
was  ever  induced  to  look  at  it ; hut  my  friend  was 
nothing  if  not  persevering. 

“ What  a good  fellow  George  is !”  I said.  “I 
often  think  he  is  the  best  fellow  I know.” 

“ He  seems  to  be  very  good-natured,”  Maud  re- 
marked ; “ but  he  always  was  that.” 

“ Yes ; and  he’s  better  than  good-natured ; he’s 
a man  whom  you  can  thoroughly  depend  upon, 
don’t  you  know  — always  sure  to  be  at  hand 
when  he’s  wanted,  and  out  of  the  way  when  he 
isn’t.  That’s  the  sort  of  man  whom  1 like.” 

“ I dare  say  you  do,”  said  Maud,  laughing ; “ but 
I don’t  think  he  is  a very  good  friend  for  you.” 

“Why  not?”  I asked,  in  some  suiqirise. 

“ Well,  1 think  he  encourages  you  to  be  selfish, 
and  encouragement  in  that  direction  is  not  what 
.you  require.  You  and  Mr.  Le  Marchant  have 


lived  together  like  a couple  of  old  bachelora,  till 
you  have  got  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  every- 
body and  everytliing  must  give  way  to  your  con- 
venience. It  is  extremely  bad  for  you.” 

“Oh,  come ! You  are  not  going  to  call  Uncle 
Bernard  selfish,  1 hope,”  said  I. 

“Perhaps  he  is  not;  I don’t  know  him  well 
enough  to  say.  But  I have  no  doubt  about  you.” 

“ You  are  always  finding  fault  with  me,”  I 
sighed. 

“ I only  do  it  for  your  good.  Bunce,  isn’t  it 
true  that  Mr.  Charles  is  an  uncommonly  selfish 
young  man  ?” 

“ Very  like,  miss,”  answered  Bunce,  who  was 
seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  punt,  watching  our 
floats,  to  which  neither  of  us  was  paying  any  at- 
tention— “ very  like.  They  mostly  is  so.  Come 
to  that.  So  is  young  women,” 

“ Bunce,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Not  you,  miss ; exceptions  there  is  to  every 
rule.  I was  a-speakiu’  in  a general  way ; and  in 
a general  way  o’  speakin’  you  won’t  find  much 
thought  for  Olliers,  nor  what  I call  sympathy,  un- 
less ’tis  in  here  and  there  a man  o’  the  world,  sim’- 
lar  to  myself.  Though  p’r’aps  I didn’t  ought  to 
say  so.” 

Bunce  was  fond  of  describing  himself  as  a man 
of  the  world ; and,  indeed,  he  had  seen  a gootl  | 
deal  of  the  world,  in  a geographical  sense,  haring 
enlisted  when  a lad,  and  having  served  his  Queen 
and  country  in  India,  at  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere. 
He  had  brought  back  with  him  a large  stock  of 
varied  information,  and  also,  I am  sorry  to  say,  a 
sublime  contempt  for  his  native  county,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  lie  was  wont  to  declare,  had 
neither  “ eddieation  nor  manners.” 

“ You’ll  find  Mr.  Chawls  improve  as  he  grows 
older,  nii.ss,”  he  continued,  with  perfect  gravity. 

“ There’s  a deal  o’  truth  in  what  you  say  about 
livin’  in  a dead-and-alive  place  like  this.  ’Tain’t 
gocxl  for  a man — makes  him  what  I call  narrer 
in  Ills  views.  Times  I feel  it  creepin’  on  me  my- 
self.” 

“ Y ou  don’t  say  so,  Bunce !” 

“ I do,  indeed,  miss.  Though,  with  my  missus 
and  my  large  fam’ly,  'lisn’t  much  chance  that  I 
get  to  be  self-indulgent.” 

“ Exactly  so ; you  are  obliged  to  consider  other 
jwople.  Now,  if  Mr.  Charles  will  only  liave  the 
sen.se,  when  he  is  old  enough,  to  marry  a nice 
managing  woman  like  Mrs.  Buucc,  tliere  will  be 
hope  for  him.” 

Bunce  grunted,  and  muttered  something  about 
a deal  of  experience  being  wanted  to  manage  a 
managing  woman ; but  I thought  he  had  already 
monopolized  rather  too  mueli  of  the  conversation, 
ami  1 now  turned  iny  Viuck  toward  him,  aud  lean- 
ing forward,  with  my  elbows  on  my  knees,  began 
to  de.serilie  to  Maud  the  sort  of  person  wiioin  I 
slioiild  like  to  marry.  Bunce  was  never  any  re- 
straint iifxm  the  privacy  of  our  intercourse.  He 
commonly  stationed  himself  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  punt,  and  heard  no  more  of  what 
we  were  saying  than  we  intended  him  to  hear. 
Maud  listened  to  me  with  a slight  smile  upon  her 
parted  lips;  but  her  gray  eyes  were  gazing  into 
vacancy,  and  1 am  afraid  that  her  attention  was 
not  diverted  from  the  current  of  her  own  thoughta 
by  my  delicate  innuendoes. 

“No  household  ought  to  be  without  a woman,” 
she  said  presently.  “ I am  sure  you  and  Mr.  IjQ 
Marchant  would  l>e  a groat  deal  happier  if  you 
liad  one  at  the  Hall.  By-thc-bye,  bow  is  Mr. 
Farquhar  ?” 

“ V\*rv  had,”  I answered.  “My  uncle  thinks 
he  won't  gel  over  it.  He  said  this  morning  that 
unless  there  was  better  news  to-morrow  he  should 
have  to  go  down  to  Scotland.” 

“ My  father  says,”  Maud  went  on,  “that  if  Mr. 
Fnrquiiar  dies,  px'rhaps  Mrs.  Farquhar  will  come 
and  live  at  Thirlby’.  I do  hope  she  will ; it  would 
he  such  a gixxl  thing  for  everybody.” 

1 was  almut  to  express  my  dissent  from  this 
view,  when  Bunce  anticipated  me  by  giving  a long 
growl,  and  shaking  his  head  violently.  “We 
don’t  want  shea !”  he  said. 

Bunce  prided  him.self  upon  having  shaken  off 
what  he  called  the  “outlandish  lingo”  of  his  fore- 
fathers ; but  in  moments  of  emotion  he  would  oc- 
casionally lapse  into  broad  Norfolk.  “ We  don’t 
want  sheii !”  he  repeated,  emphatically. 

We  both  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise.  “ You 
don’t  like  Mrs.  Farquhar,  Bunce,  eh?”  I asked, 
after  a short  pause. 

“I  do  not,  .sir,”  lie  answered.  “More  than 
that,  I can’t  abide  her.  Talk  about  a managing 
woman — O Lord ! She  come  down  here  once, 
years  ago — time  when  poor  Squire  was  in  the 
thick  of  all  his  sad  trouble ; and  what  with  her 
textes  and  her  sermons,  she  worrited  him  that 
way  that  I’d  like  to  have  took  and  wrung  her  old 
neck  for  her — if  I may  make  so  free  for  to  .speak 
my  mind.  I don’t  say,”  continued  Bunce,  medi- 
tatively, “but  what  there  was  room  for  argy- 
ment ; hut  to  ca.st  it  up  to  Sciuire  that  he  was  to 
blame  for  all  a.s  happened — why,  'twas  what  I call 
neither  kindness  nor  truth.  ‘ Your  house  is  left 
unto  you  dissolute,’  says  she.  ‘And  more  shame 
to  you,’  thinks  I,  ‘for  sayin'  so!  Quotin’  Se’rip- 
tur’  agin  your  own  flesh  and  blood ! — ’tis  sheer 
blasphemy !’  No ; we  don’t  want  to  see  that  lady 
at  Thirlby  no  more.” 

This  outbreak  astonished  me  not  a little.  Once 
and  only  once  before  liad  Bunce  alluded  to  some 
mysterious  trouble  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
family ; hut  I had  not  liked  to  question  him  about 
matters  which  my  uncle  had  not  chosen  to  reveal 
to  me ; nor,  in  all  probability,  should  I have  re- 
ceived an  answer  if  I had  done  so.  Maud,  natu- 
rally, knew  of  no  rea.son  for  being  so  scrupulous. 

“ AVhat  trouble  are  you  ulkiiig  about,  Bunce  ?” 
she  a.sked. 

Bunce  recovered  himself  at  once.  “Lor!  dear 
me ! if  there  ain’t  a bite !”  he  exc!aim«l,  “ Ah, 
he’s  off,  and  took  the  bait  with  him,  too ! That’s 
where  ’tis,  you  sec ; you  can’t  talk  and  catch  fish 
at  the  same  time.” 

I think  he  was  a good  deal  vexed  with  himself 
for  having  been  betrayed  into  saying  so  much,  j 


for  he  relapsed  into  an  obstfaiilte  MW. 

“ Is  it  true  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  h «ii  ^ 

able?”  Maud  asked  m^preren^^ 

“ I don’t  know  anything  about  her  " lioiiiMwi. 

“ but  it  doesn’t  much  signify,  for  I thU^fiS!?' 
with  some  confidence  that  she  won’tSi^^^ 
at  Thirlby.  I dare  say  she  wouldn’t 
were  asked,  but  she  won’t  be  asked”  ** 

“ How  can  you  tell  ? After  all,  she  is  Mr  U 
Marchant’s  mother.”  ' 

“ Y es ; but  they  have  seen  very  little  of  one  an 
other  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  fact  b 1 
don’t  think  they  hit  it  off  particularly  well  Kw 
how,  I agree  with  Bunee— we  don’t  want  ha"'' 
Maud  was  beginning,  “ I feel  sure  that  she  b a 
very  nice  old  lady,”  but  at  this  juncture  Geo^ 
rejoined  us,  empty-handed  hut  cheerful,  and  Mr 
Farquhar  escaped  further  di.scussion. 

When  I reached  home  I found  tliat  mv  unde 
had  already  started  for  Scotland.  A telegram  ii 
appeared,  had  arrived  to  sav  that  Mr.  Farquhar 
was  dying,  and  he  had  just  had  time  to  pack  hij 
portmanteau  and  leave,  in  order  to  catch  the  nighi 
mail.  In  spite  of  what  I had  said  to  Maud,  this 
news  made  me  a little  uncomfortable.  I knew 
that  my  uncle’s  inclinations  would  be  sironriv 
against  inviting  a third  per.son  to  share  our  pea'c^ 
ful  and  monotonous  manner  of  existence;  but  I 
also  knew  that  his  own  inclinations  were  the  verr- 
lost  thing  that  would  be  likely  to  weigh  with  hini, 
and  I am  sure  that  no  one  breathed  more  he.irt 
felt  aspirations  that  night  for  Mr.  Farquhar’s  re- 
covery than  I did. 

[to  BK  OONTlNCCn,] 


THE  SERENADE. 

(See  IllustrattoD  on  Page  371] 

Tenor  (bmecUh  tiu  uniidoie) : 

Cum’  shinin’  out,  me  fairest  lub, 

De  stars  am  in  de  sky ; 

But  soon  dey’ll  hide  der  wanquished  heals, 
Ef  you  jus’  wink  yo’  eve. 

De  katydids  am  callin’,  lub. 

From  eb’ry  willer-tree. 

An’  de  katydidn’ts  holler  back— 

Cum’  out,  me  lub,  an’  see. 

Alto  (of  the  witidotB) : 

Ob!  ain’t  it  sweet  to  lissen  at 
Him  singin’  by  de  moon, 

Wid  crickets  and  grasshopperers 
A-jinin’  in  de  tune! 

“ Me  fairest  lub”— Oh,  golly,  now, 

Oat’s  me! — Jane  Ann  Melin. 

' Be  still,  me  heart,  an’  let  me  hear 
Dem  honey  words  agin. 

* Bass  {under  the  shed) : 

Go  on,  young  nigger,  chirp  away, 

Yo’  brack  bird  from  de  Souf. 

I’s  ’fraid  dat  soon  yo’ll  sing  a tune 
De  odder  side  yo’  mouf. 

’ Yo’  wouldn’t  be  so  chipper,  guess, 

' About  “ me  fairest  lub,” 

Ef  yo’  knowed  de  ole  man  war  aroun', 
A-waitin’  wid  a club ! 

' THE  SECRET  OF  A LARCH-TREE 

A LAor,  young,  pretty,  blonde,  sparkled  with 
1 diamonds  ns  she  danced,  herself  the  magnet  of 
, all  eves,  amidst  the  music,  light,  and  rerelri  of 
the  August  night  at  Silver  Spring.  Diamonds 
twinkled  in  the  fair  hair,  poised  there  as  a bii4 
terflv ; diamonds  trembled  like  dew-drops  awui 
, the  snowy  throat,  and  formed  a blazing  pendent 
medallion  amidst  the  flowers  of  the  satin  corsage; 
diamonds  flashed  in  the  tiny  ears  and  on  earl) 
dimpled  wrist 

“ What  a lucky  fellow  Delaunay  was  to  secure 
such  a prize!”  Mid  the  masculine  voice  unwi- 

wmnder  she  dares  to  carry  such  jewels  abwt 
with  her;  it  is  very  bad  ta-rte  to  wear  them  art 
hotel  hop,”  was  the  feminine  verdict 
“ Professor  Horton,  do  you  see  the 
the  diamonds  ?”  inquired  the  Colonel,  with  d 

“’!hvT‘rrT,er!‘tb..  U.«.r  .K 

be  regarded  as  a fashionable  r^rt,  what  wi 
our  new  Bellevue  Hotel  and  such  ‘ . l 

vear  we  shall  he  able  to  hold  up  our  heads 
&ratoga  and  Newport,  jf  ran  add 

course  and  club-house,  sir.  ..-which 

rubbed  his  hanAs  together  with  a 
has  become  traditional  with  the  hotel  p p 

°^“Sil1f  women,  decked  with 

race -courses!”  echo^  iriil  be 

temptuously.  “ Our  Silver  bpnng  . . jn 

by  such  follies,  and  all 

quit  the  spot  forever.  I have  been  here 

son  for  fifteen  years,  and—”  „ . . 

“ Will  come  fifteen  yeara  more,  I WP*'  ^ 
polated  the  Colonel,  adroitly, 
adjusted  the  collar  which  imprisoned  his  own 
face,  a countenance  most  suggesuve  of  w . 
suppers  of  Silver  Spring.  . y). 

ITie  face  of  Professor  Horton 
low,  and  dolorous,  on  the  contrary,  • 
ed  bv  the  discontent  of  one  who  nas  a g 
to  lav  at  the  door  of  circumsUn^ 

“Fiddlesticks  !”  he  *''^■^.11  or  the 

engage  the  state  apartments  of  L nio  ^ 
Ocean  House  sooner  than  return  tiera 

launay  is  the  name,  eh?  Are  the  diaio® 
rCtil  ? - ufatpr  9^^ 

“Real!  They  are  of  the  parent 
cost  seventy-five  thousand  “0*“'®’.  {|k> 

.She  wa.s  an  heiress,  you  ^ inwitfl  of 

married  last  vear,  the  ^ 

her  minority  was  inrested  in  theM 
was  the  ColoneJ’a  gUb  eaptaMW** 
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“Who  Is  her  partner?"  pursued  the  Professor. 

“ Oh,  the  French  Marqui.s  de  Katti.  They  say 
he  followed  Mrs.  Delaunay  here,  after  being  all 
about  in  society  at  New/York  and  Washington 
la.st  winter.” 

“ I do  not  believe  in  foreign  noblemen,”  grum- 
bled the  Professor.  “They  prove  to  be  valets 
and  barbers  more  often  than  not.” 

Professor  Horton’s  benevolent  bulbous  nose 
acquired  a satirical  aspect,  his  shrewd  gray  eyes 
twinkled  behind  a rim  of  his  spectacles,  while  his 
hninorons  mouth  twitched  beneath  the  grizzled 
bcii!  1,  He  surveyed  the  animated  scene  much 
as  a natm-alist  inspects  au  insect  under  a micro- 
scope. The  Marquis  de  Ratti  was  not  at  all  the 
typical  Frenchman  in  appearance,  although  well 
dressed  and  easy  in  bearing.  He  was  a large, 
powerfully  built  man  of  uncertain  age,  with  cohl 
light  eyes  and  irregular  massive  features ; his 
hands  and  feet  were  huge,  muscular,  and  power- 
ful, despite  the  sheathing  of  kid  and  leather. 

“He  looks  more  like  a prize-fighter  than  a 
gentleman;  but  perhaps  the  prize-fighting  ele- 
ment is  the  highest  evidence  of  blood  among 
the  nobility,”  mused  this  republican  spectator. 
“ Humph ! I should  not  care  to  meet  him  on  a 
dark  night.  He  might  crack  my  skull  like  an 
egg-shell  between  finger  and  thumb.  Oh,  the 
customs  of  fashion  ! That  young  husband,  leati- 
ing  agiiinst  the  wall,  permits  the  Marquis  do 
Ratti  to  waltz  with  his  wife,  instead  of  knocking 
him  down  for  his  impudence.” 

At  this  moment  a pretty  girl  appeared  behind 
the  Professor  and  the  landloid,  with  round  fair 
fttce  and  hair  meekly  brushed  back  from  the 
temples,  and  ingenuous  blue  eyes.  The  pretty 
girl  smoothed  her  neat  apron  and  lowered  her 
eyes  demurely  as  she  demanded,  in  the  softest  of 
voices,  “If  you  please,  sir,  may  I have  my  tea?” 

“Mrs.  Delaunay’s  English  maid,  Alice,”  ex 
plained  the  Colonel^  when  he  had  granted  the  re- 
quest. 

Why  did  Professor  Horton  follow  the  English 
maid,  so  young,  so  genteel  and  demure,  with  his 
eye  ? He  could  not  tell.  He  saw  her  pause  out- 
side another  window,  where  the  Marquis  de  Ratti 
was  taking  the  air,  the  dance  being  over,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  observer  that  the  two  exchanged  a 
glance,  a smile,  a swift  signal,  before  the  girl  dis- 
appeared around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

“We  only  lack  the  gallantries  of  noblemen 
and  ladies’-raaids  to  complete  the  ruin  of  our  Sil- 
ver Spring,”  muttered  this  stern  moralist,  whose 
ideas  were  so  very  old-fashioned.  He  sought  his 
own  chamber  gloomily,  for  in  addition  to  per- 
turbation of  mind,  owing  to  having  his  sylvan  re- 
treat invaded  by  the  Philistines  of  fashion,  he 
was  literally  broken  by  bodily  fotigiie.  He  had 
rambled  many  miles  that  day,  botanizing  in  the 
valleys,  and  seeking  geological  specimens  on  ad- 
jacent hills.  His  shoes  were  dusty,  his  raiment 
brier-torn,  his  loose  sack-coat  frciglited  with  the 
“ rubbish”  precious  to  the  savant  in  the  wide  ex- 
ternal pockets,  while  rheumatic  twinges  in  knee 
and  back  reminded  him  that  he  was  no  longer 
young,  thereby  increasing  his  exasperation.  Then 
to  return  to  a hotel  where  all  the  world  was 
dancing,  and  one  woman  was  decked  like  an 
idol  with  seventy-five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
diamonds.  The  Professor’s  cup  of  bitterness 
brimmed  over  at  these  reflections.  The  roont 
was  stiflingly  hot,  but  he  lighted  his  lamp,  and 
forced  himself  to  read  an  extract  from  Dr.  Dol- 
linger,  while  moths  blundered  about  the  flame, 
frying  themselves  to  a condition  of  unpleasant 
crispness,  and  mosquitoes  stung  his  temples. 
His  watch  marked  midnight,  and  still  the  move- 
ment of  the  ball-room  and  tlie  twang  of  mu>ical 
instruments  reached  Ids  ear,  precluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  sleep. 

“Squeak,  squeak,  fiddles!  Boom  away,  bass- 
viols  ! Keep  it  up  until  morning,  by  ail  means. 

I wonder  if  that  is  the  music  of  the  future? 
A-a-hP'  Here  the  listener  clinched  his  teeth, 
with  a truly  dial)olical  expression  of  countenance, 
as  the  violins  shuddered  over  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, snatched  up  his  broad  felt  hat,  and  stroilu 
out-of-doors,  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  escape. 

The  night  was  sultry  and  oppressive.  The  Pro- 
fessor breathed  a sigh  of  relief  as  he  quitted  the 
vicinity  of  the  hotel,  which  sparkled  with  many 
lights  through  the  trees  like  an  ogre’s  eye.  Dark- 
ness and  the  obscurity  of  shrubbery  welcomed 
him  abroad  at  this  unusual  hour.  He  strolled 
about  the  gravel  paths,  fanning  him.«elf  with  his 
hat,  and  paused  beneath  the  projecting  roof  of 
the  ornamented  kiosque  of  the  Silver  Spring. 

“There  will  be  a thunder-storm  before  morn- 
ing," soliloquized  the  Professor,  replacing  his  hat. 

All  was  deliciously  still  here,  and  far  below, 
guarded  by  the  encircling  basin,  bubbled  the  Sil- 
ver Spring,  cool  and  limpid,  source  of  health,  as 
the  Professor  firmly  believed.  Had  not  the  nymph 
of  the  fountain  spread  her  wings  in  startled  flight 
in  the  disastrous  change  from  rural  tranquillity 
to  a fashionable  resort?  The  Professor  leaned 
on  the  parapet,  and  peered  into  the  crystal  depths 
of  the  spring,  musing  in  this  vein.  As  he  did  so 
he  perceived  two  persons  advancing  from  oppo- 
site directions  to  meet  a few  yards  distant  from 
himself.  They  proved  to  be  a man  and  a woman, 
and  they  scarcely  paused  before  separating  again 
with  the  same  rapidity  of  movement  as  they  had 
met 

“Wait  for  me,”  said  the  woman.  “I  shall 
have  to  manage,  to  get  away  at  all.” 

“ I will  wait  until  morning,”  replied  the  man. 

“She  is  sure  to  dance  to  the  very  last,  you 
know,”  added  the  woman. 

“Don’t  lose  your  head,  that’s  all,”  admonished 
the  man. 

“ I lose  my  head,  indeed !”  retorted  the  woman, 
whose  voice  and  bearing  were  youthful. 

The  Professor  moved  slowly  away,  scarcely 
heeding  these  words  wafted  to  his  ear  by  a pass- 
ing breeze.  At  an  angle  of  the  path  was  a rus-  , 
tic  bench  beneath  a larch-tree,  known  as  Pro- 
fessor Horton's  favorite  seat.  Hither  he  direct- 
ed his  steps  in  an  irritated  mood,  and  sank  down  | 


on  it  in  sheer  weariness.  The  scent  of  flowers 
reached  him,  while  the  foliage  seemed  to  spread 
almve  him  “ fragrant  lobes  of  darkness.”  (Irate- 
ful  repose  succeeded  noise  and  light,  lulling  all 
his  senses  to  soft  oblivion:  he  fell  asleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  a terrific  peal  of  thunder, 
and  opened  his  eyes  with  a bewildered  uncertain- 
ty ns  to  surrounding  objects.  The  trees  swayed 
wildly  in  the  ri.sing  wind;  a few  laige  drops  of 
mill  fell  heavily  among  the  leaves ; lightning  quiv- 
ered on  the  horizon.  Suddenly  a female  form 
bent  over  him,  some  small  object  was  thrust  into 
his  hand,  and  a voice  whispered  in  his  car; 

“1  am  early.  She  had  a headache.  Quick! 
take  them,  or  I shall  be  missed.” 

The  tliundor  rolled,  the  trees  swayed,  the  wo- 
man vanished.  Professor  Horton  winked  sever- 
al times,  and  opened  his  moutii  to  speak,  then 
clo.sed  bis  lips  without  sound.  The  object  thus 
unexpectedly  consigned  to  his  care  was  a small 
leather  bag,  scarcely  more  than  a tobacco  pouch, 
and  heavy.  Mcchunicaily  he  thrust  it  into  one 
of  the  wide  pockets  of  liis  loose  coat.  Hark  ! A 
heavy  footstep  crushed  the  giavel  on  the  path  to 
the  right.  The  Profes.sor  rose  to  Ills  own  feet  as 
if  moved  by  a spring,  his  knees  shook,  his  teeth 
chattered,  a deadly  fear  smote  him. 

Fear  of  wliat  evil  ? He  did  not  know.  To 
shrink  to  the  left,  gain  the  next  clump  of  shrulj- 
bery,  and  conceal  himself,  was  the  work  of  a mo- 
ment, and  aceomplislied  with  the  more  ease  that 
he  knew  every  inch  of  ground  from  long  famil- 
iarity. Had  he  not  planted  many  of  these  trees, 
which  now  proved  friends  V The  hiding-place 
gained  was  a larch  surrounded  by  stiff  little  Jap- 
anese cedars,  and  forming  a sort  of  labyrinth. 
Scarcely  had  the  Professor  glided  into  this  shel- 
ter than  a vivid  sheet  of  lightning  illuminated  the 
whole  country  side.  Ik  xnw  himxelf  ^exited  on 
the  mixtir.  heueh  beneath  the  larch-tree  ! He  could 
not  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses;  the 
breath  remained  suspeiuierl  on  his  lips.  Had  he 
been  a devout  Catholic  he  would  have  crossed 
himself,  invoking  the  protection  of  a calendar  of 
saints ; a chill  of  superstitious  dread  certainly 
stagnated  his  blood.  Was  be  to  believe  that  his 
hour  had  come?  There  sat  his  own  image  on 
the  rustic  bench,  the  soft  felt  hat  pulled  down 
over  the  brow,  the  broad  slioulder-s,  the  slouching 
nondescript  attire : nothing  was  lacking  to  com- 
plete the  icsemblancc.  Was  he  still  asleep,  vic- 
tim of  nightmare,  or  had  he  gone  mad  ? He 
pinched  his  flesh  and  rubbed  his  eyes  violently. 
The  figure  under  the  larch-tree  did  not  vanisii. 
Swift  realization  of  tlie  truth  dawned  on  the  drow- 
sy scholar.  He  was  alone,  at  a di.stancc  from  the 
now  silent  hotel,  and  he  had  in  his  pocket  a bag 
which  belonged  to  the  other.  What  if  tliis  un- 
known had  found  him  still  on  the  bench  ? What 
if  he  emcrgeil  now,  accosted  the  stranger,  and 
gave  him  the  bag? 

“ I should  be  murdered  as  surely  as  there  is  a 
Heaven  above  us,”  shuddered  the  man  of  letters, 
with  a conviction  for  which  he  could  give  no  rea- 

At  this  juncture  the  wind  freshened,  and  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  while  the  ligluniug  became 
less  frec|uent.  Professor  Hortonquitted  tlie  larch- 
tree,  reached  the  hotel  with  surprising  agility, 
found  a window  of  the  recent  ball-room  unfa.st- 
ened,  groped  his  way  through  that  deserted  apart- 
ment, and  gained  his  own  chamber.  The  bag 
wax  gone.  He  had  lost  it  from  the  wide  pocket, 
probably  in  hi.s  flight.  Ili.s  watch  marked  two 
o’clock.  The  Professor  extinguished  his  candle, 
opened  the  shuttei-s  of  the  window,  and  seated 
himself  with  liis  eyes  fixed  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
He  was  a prey  to  the  most  exciting  emotions. 

Professor  Horton  was  the  first  votary  of  the 
Silver  Spring  abroad  next  morning.  If  he  was 
feverish  and  haggard,  with  a stealthy,  even  fur- 
tive aspect,  the  boy  at  the  fountain  did  not  no- 
tice the  circunistjince.  Always  an  early  riser,  the 
Professor  sipped  a glass  of  the  sparkling  water, 
and  tiiofi  walked  along  the  upper  paths  of  the 
grounds.  Cautiously  he  skirted  the  rustic  seat 
beneath  the  larcli-tree,  and  approached  the  larch. 
A short,  dry  laugh  of  triumph  escaped  the  lips  of 
the  iisiiiilly  undemon.strative  student.  A leather 
bag,  half  pouch,  lay,  concealed  by  the  long  grass, 
beneath  the  spreading  boughs.  The  larch-tree 
had  kept  its  secret  well.  The  bag  remained 
where  it  had  fallen  from  the  Professor’s  wide 
pocket.  He  clutched  it,  returned  to  his  room, 
and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  contents.  The 
little  bag  held  the  Delannag  diamonds.  Necklace, 
bracelet,  butterfly  ornament — nothing  was  lack- 
ing in  this  precious  heap  swept  hastily  from 
cumbersome  case  and  casket. 

Five  minutes  later  the  rosy  landlord  was  seized 
by  the  collar,  dragged  into  his  private  office,  and 
confronted  by  Profe.s.sor  Horton,  whose  agitation 
verged  on  sheer  lunacy.  The  latter  took  from 
his  pocket  a little  bag,  and  poured  out  the  De- 
launay diamonds,  telling  a wild  and  incoherent 
tale  meanwhile  about  a larch-tree  and  midnight 
rambles. 

“ Nobody  would  believe  it,  you  know,”  said  the 
Colonel,  coolly.  The  hotel  proprietor  is  never 
surprised  in  this  world. 

“ Take  the  trinkets,  and  restore  them  in  your 
own  way.  Do  not  mention  me  in  the  transac- 
tion.” retorted  the  Professor.  He  stooped  and 
plunged  his  fingers  once  more  into  the  rainbow 
of  precious  stones  with  a sort  of  intoxication ; 
the  starry  rays  of  rose  and  blue  dazzled,  blinded 
him.  “ Beautiful  and  fatal  gift  to  man !”  he  mur- 
mured, with  parched  lips. 

The  Colonel  closed  one  eye,  with  the  aspect  of 
a sagacious  bird. 

Professor  Horton  sought  his  bed,  and  slept 
heavily  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
was  awakened  by  voices,  and  peered  through  the 
shutters  of  lii.s  window.  A carriage  waited  to  take 
the  Delaunay  party  to  the  steamboat  on  the  lake. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delaunay  were  already  seated,  while 
Alice,  the  maid,  had  paused  to  reply  to  the  head 
waiter,  after  which  she  re-entered  the  hotel.  At 
this  moment  Professor  Horton’s  door  was  open- 


ed, and  the  Colonel  entered  with  the  bouncing 
swiftness  of  movement  peculiar  to  fat  men  iu 
haste.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Professor  had  been 
extraordinary  in  the  morning  when  he  had  re- 
stored the  jewels,  that  of  the  Colonel  was  not 
less  so  in  the  afternoon.  He  locked  the  door, 
made  a warning  gesture  to  the  Professor,  and 
stole  on  tiptoe  to  a second  door  at  the  extremity 
of  the  large  room,  where  he  lay  down  on  the 
floor  and  applied  eye  and  ear  to  the  crack. 
Voices  became  audible  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

“ I was  there  at  one  o’clock,  and  gave  it  you,” 
said  a woman. 

“ A lie ! I waited  all  night,  and  you  did  not 
come,”  said  a man. 

“ 1 gave  it  to  a person  under  the  tree,  and  he 
took  it,”  gasped  the  womaiv 

“ Fool ! Then  the  game  is  up.  Get  yourself 
dismissed  at  Newport,  and  cut  to  New  York.  If 
I believed  you  were  tricky,  my  girl,  it  would  be 
tbe  worse  for  you.” 

There  was  a sound  of  footsteps,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  the  Delaunay  carriage  rolled  away. 

The  Colonel  rose  to  his  feet,  chuckling  at  the 
success  of  his  stratagem. 

“ Set  a thief — ahem  ! — I mean  a woman  to 
catch  a woman.  My  wife  thought  of  having  the 
English  maid  sent  back  in  search  of  a missing 
bag,  in  order  to  give  her  a chance  to  communi- 
cate witli  her  acia>mprice  in  the  hotel,  if  she  had 
one.  The  bag  was  dropped  in  the  empty  room 
next  to  you,  for  the  purpose,  and  a man  joined 
her  there.  Your  story  is  amply  corroborated, 
you  see,  by  the  few  words  exchanged.” 

“ I believe  the  Marquis  de  Ratti  is  the  accom- 
plice, and  no  more  a Frenehmau  than  you  are,” 
exclaimed  the  Professor. 

“So  do  I ; but  how  to  prove  it?”  rejoined  the 
Colonel. 

“ You  should  have  them  arrested,”  uiged  the 
Professor. 

“What  is  the  charge?  Your  adventures  of 
the  night  ? The  noble  Marquis  is  caught  whis- 
pering with  a pretty  girl  ? No,  no;  I gave  back 
the  diamonds  to  Mr.  Delaunay — with  a suitable 
explanation — and  he  has  carried  them  away  in  a 
money-belt.  We  alone  know  the  whole  truth.” 

“And  the  larch-tree,”  added  the  Professor. 
“ It  was  the  noble  larcb-tree  that  kept  the  secret, 
my  friend.  Well,  well,  I hope  you  are  pleased 
with  the  fashionable  elements  attracted  to  our 
Silver  Spring.  Doubtless  the  Marquis  de  Ratti 
and  the  demure  English  maid  Alice  belong  to  one 
of  those  bands  of  English  thieves  who  are  said 
to  keep  a map  of  country-scats  with  reference  to 
the  plate  chest,  and  are  now  trying  their  fortune 
in  America,  How  beautiful  they  were — those 
diamond.* !” 

The  Marcpiis  de  Ratti  departed  by  the  nine- 
o’clock  boat  that  same  evening.  His  foreign  ac- 
cent was  never  more  apparent  than  when  he  took 
leave  of  Silver  Spring. 


“THE  KNEELING  NUN.” 

This  beautiful  picture,  by  David  Neal,  an 
American  long  resident  in  Munich,  was  painted 
in  1881,  and  exhibited  at  Munich,  Hamburg,  and 
Berlin  with  marked  8ucces.s.  Critics  of  the  Ger- 
man prc.ss  were  eloquent  in  its  praise.  It  was 
purchased  in  1881  by  an  American  gentleman  for 
a private  collection,  and  we  believe  it  has  not  been 
exhibited  in  this  country.  The  original  study  for 
the  picture  wa.s  later  finished  to  the  order  of  an 
American  purchaser,  and  was  briefly  exhibited  at 
the  Century  Club  last  spring. 

Our  illustration,  which  is  from  the  large  pic- 
ture, represents  a young  and  saintly  “ bride  of 
heaven”  at  her  devotions  in  an  underground 
chapel  of  the  tentli  century.  The  subject  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Nkal  by  the  ballad  of  Uhland, 
in  which  he  beautifully  illustrates  the  vivifying 
powere  of  faith  by  a ray  of  light  penetrating  down 
into  a cryjit — “ 0 Strahl  de.s  Liclits,”  etc.  From 
the  back  of  the  altar  before  wliieli  the  nun  kneels 
the  “ gladsome  light”  falls  upon  her  face  and  form 
with  illumining  effect,  which  the  artist  treated  in 
a most  skillful  manner.  It  is  real  morning  sun- 
light, but  somewhat  subdued  by  the  sombre  place 
ii.t'i  which  it  falls.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  the  spiritualized  expres- 
sion of  the  radiant  upturned  face.  The  rapt  soul 
in  her  fervor  hails  the  life-giving  sunbeam  as 
Heaven’s  messenger  to  her  spirit.  It  brings  no 
discontent  with  her  imprisonment.  No  far-away 
flower  breath  stirs  her  lieart,  no  remembered  bird- 
song thrills  back  on  her  memory.  She  seems  ab- 
sorbed  in  a religious  ecstasy.  Tliis  is  purely  por- 
trayed, without  the  slightest  tendency  to  tbe  weak 
sentimental ; rather  it  is  severely  true. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

“Whiskey  can’t  play  ball,”  says  a Philadelphia 
newspaper.  Although  the  pertinence  of  the  ob- 
servation  is  not  apparent  at  this  distance,  its 
truth  can  not  be  disputed,  and  the  remark  is 
noteworthy  as  being  almost  the  only  favorable 
thing  which  can  be  truthfully  said  about  the  liquid 
in  question.  

Journals  along  the  Southern  coast  are  congrat- 
ulating the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  tbe  fact 
that  he  felt  not  the  slightest  seasickness  while 
riding  across  the  East  River  Bridge. 

Some  specialist  should  turn  his  attention  to 
ascertaining  the  degree  in  which  the  manifesta- 
tions of  alcoholism  are  affected  by  the  sensation- 
al topic  which  happens  to  be  uppermost  in  any 
given  community.  Since  the  occurrence  of  this 
season’s  cyclones  in  the  West  and  Southwest  the 
most  remarkable  stories  are  told  by  persons  of 
those  regions  concerning  the  cyclones  they  claim 
to  have  seen  in  the  air.  An  Illinois  man  reports 
that  while  standing  on  the  top  of  a hill  he  saw 
“ five  distinct  cyclones”  in  the  west  and  south, 
“ travelling  in  a northerly  direction  at  a terrific 


rale  of  speed.”  They  resembled  “ huge  balls  of 
cloud,”  and  appeared  at  times  to  come  to  tlie 
ground,  and  then  bound  to  a great  height.  When 
near  the  earth  they  were  of  a greenish  color,  and 
as  they  arose  they  became  illuminated. 

“ No  holsec  in  flontee  !”  screamed  one  of  three 
Chinamen  who  entered  a cable  street  car  in  Pliil- 
adeipliia,  staring  wildly  ahead. 

“ No  bolsee  hackee !’’  yelled  another,  rushing 
toward  the  rear  of  the  car. 

“Nosabee,”  remarked  the  third,  seating  him- 
self and  crossing  his  legs,  “go  like  ev’lythiiig, 
allee  same.” 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  a hundred  times  as 
many  ladies  from  the  United  States  visit  the  Old 
World  as  there  are  European  ladies  who  visit  this 
country. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  going  to  visit  Europe 
again.  It  is  rccallcti  that  in  the  course  of  his 
last  visit  to  England  he  used  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  inspect  public  institutions  at  five  or  six 
o’clock.  The  custodians  supposed  that  he  meant 
in  the  afternoon,  but  found  to  their  great  dismay 
that  he  meant  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  he  was  always  punctual. 

On  the  evening  of  the  East  River  Bridge  open- 
ing two  residents  of  Olive  Bridge,  in  this  State, 
went  to  the  top  of  High  Point,  one  of  the  Cats- 
kill  peaks,  to  see  whether  anything  of  the  fire- 
works would  be  visible  at  that  distance.  They 
obtained  their  bearings  before  darkness  came  on. 
They  report  that  they  were  rewarded  by  seeing 
a number  of  the  rockets,  dimly,  but  still  quite 
distinctly.  High  Point  is  some  4400  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
New  York. 

Residents  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a historical 
relic  of  considerable  interest  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Surrounded  by  dilapidated  tenements,  and  itself 
occupied  as  the  domicile  of  a poor  family,  is 
the  old  Fort  Duquesne  block-house.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  open  a public  park  around  the 
relic. 

“ General  Longstreet  believes  that  the  sixty- 
five  thousand  colored  voters  of  Georgia  are  slow- 
ly  gravitating  toward  the  Democratic  party.” 
Gravitation  and  immigration  are  responsible  for 
about  all  the  increase  that  has  come  to  the  Demo- 
cratic  party  in  late  years. 

It  is  announced  that  Lieutenant  Sehwatks,  the 
arctic  explorer,  has  offered  to  join  Commander 
Cheyne  in  his  proposed  trip  to  the  north  pole  by 
balloon.  Commander  Cheyne  recently  visited  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an  interest 
in  his  scheme.  He  did  not  succeed  so  far  as  to 
obtain  offere  of  pecuniary  aid  sufficient  to  mate- 
rially assLst  him,  and  he  twk  his  departure.  The 
setting  out  of  the  Nordenskjold  expedition  for 
Greenland  has  incited  Commander  Cheyne  to  re- 
newed exertions,  and  there  seems  to  be  a proba- 
bility that  Ilia  plan  will  be  tested. 

The  little  city  of  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wal- 
laehia,  is  polyglot  in  respect  to  its  newspapers. 
Besides  its  several  Roumanian  papers,  there  are 
four  printed  in  French,  two  in  German,  and  one 
each  in  Italian,  Greek,  Hungarian,  and  Bulgarian. 

One  of  the  results  of  a lawsuit  recently  tried 
in  California  is  to  give  definiteness  to  the  phrase 
“a  right  smart  chance.”  A witness  testified 
that  he  saw  a right  smart  chance  of  hogs  invad- 
ing the  plaintiff's  field.  The  Court  asked  him  to 
put  this  into  figures,  and  he  testified  that  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri  “a  right  smart  chance” 
meant  fourteen.  The  judge  instructed  the  jury 
to  consider  the  phrase  equivalent  to  fourteen,  and 
damages  to  the  full  amount  claimed  were  award- 
ed the  plaintiff. 

The  final  case  to  come  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March, 
1863,  relative  to  seized  and  abandoned  property 
in  the  Southern  State.*,  has  been  adjusted  by  that 
tribunal.  The  records  of  the  court  show  that 
nearly  all  of  the  property  taken  possession  of  by 
government  agent.s,  to  which  this  act  applied,  was 
cotton.  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  - eight 
claims  to  parts  of  this  property  were  filed,  and 
the  total  amount  claimed  was  ?7'7,786,962.  The 
government  realized  f 31,722,466  from  its  sale,  of 
which  $6,651,0i.)0  went  to  pay  the  cost  of  selling 
and  collecting.  The  amount  paid  to  persons  from 
whom  property  was  taken  was  about  thirteen  mill- 
ion dollars,  leaving  a balance,  after  deducting  oth- 
er expenses,  of  between  ten  and  eleven  millions 
in  the  Treasury.  This  will  remain  tbe  property 
of  the  United  States. 


JUDGE  FORAKER. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Benson  Forakkr,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  is  a native 
of  that  State.  He  was  born  near  Rainsborough 
pn  the  6th  of  July,  1846.  He  entered  the  army 
when  only  sixteen  years  old,  as  a private  in  the 
Eighty -ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  having 
much  difficulty  in  passing  muster  on  account  of  his 
youth.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  accompanied  his  regiment  through 
the  war,  being  most  of  the  time  with  Sherman's 
forces.  For  some  time  he  was  attached  to  Gen- 
eral Slocum’s  staff. 

On  tbe  cessation  of  hostilities  he  entered  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  but  completed  his 
studies  at  Cornell,  where  lie  graduated  in  1869, 
and  was  soon  afterward  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Cincinnati.  In  1879  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  but  resigned  lost  year  bmuse  of 
temporary  ill  health, 
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“DISARMED!”* 

Bv  MISS  BBTHAM.EDWARBS, 

•TilOB  or  “ Krrtv,”  “ Exchamok  wo  RounEUV, 
“HoLiiiAYS  IK  Eabtrbn  Feamob,’’  “Db.  Jaoob,” 
“Tub  Sylvutbcs;  ob,  the  Outoasts,”  Bxa 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Pbecisbly  at  twelve  of  the  clock  Mrs.  Bum- 


lain  his  head  on  the  pillow,  with  closed  eyes,  but 
now  started  up  uneasily.  “ Good  heavens  ! what 
have  I been  talking  alxuit?”  he  said.  “ I do  lose 
the  thread  of  my  discourse,  I know,  sometimes. 
What  have  I just  said,  iny  dear  ?” 

“You  said  something  about  Polly, sir,” Arthura 
replied,  demurely. 

“ No  indiscretion,  I hope  ? Polly — yes,  it  was 
Polly.  The  saucy  minx ! But  continue,  my  dear. 
Don’t  let  me  talk.  Give  me  to  drink  of  man- 
dragora.” 

Arthura  went  on,  and  for  a long  time  Mr.  Con- 
stantine lay  in  a half  drowse,  with  a smile  on  his 


stead  ushered  Arthura  with  due  form  and  cere-  lips,  the  picture  of  a placid  contentment.  Every 
mony  into  Mr.  Constantine’s  bed-chamber,  there  word  did  not  reacli  him,  but  he  caught  the  mean- 


to  receive  an  impression  she  never  forgot  as  long 
as  she  lived.  If  he  were  marvellous  to  look  at 


as  the  scents  of  a summer  garden 
igh  a door  that  is  opened  and  shut. 


by  daylight,  bis  complexion  then  wearing  the  And  at  last  the  voice  di<l  its  work ; Mr.  Con- 
smoothness  and  lustre  of  polished  ivory,  how  was  stantine  slept  indeed,  and  Arthura  left  him,  her- 


the  effect  heightened  by  the  dim  light  of  shaded  seif  in  need  of  no  niandragora.  The  next  day 
lamps  and  rich  shadows  of  crimson  bed-hung-  and  the  next  were  spent  in  the  same  w'ay — a 
ingsV  Under  a spacious  canopy  lay  Mr.  Con-  happy  afternoon  with  Steppie  and  the  children. 


stantine,  not  vulgarized  by  the  orthodox  night-  and  a midnight  reading  and  collotpiy  with  Mr. 
cap  of  our  grandfathers,  but  having  for  head-  Con.statjtine.  Arthura  soon  found  out  that  he 
gear  a finely  spun  shawl  or  cufiah  of  Oriental  liked  to  lead  up  to  the  remliug  by  a little  talk ; 
silk,  twisted  rotind  his  head  turban-wise,  and  and  strange  yet  fascinating  were  Mr.  Constantine’s 


showing  gorgeous  interweavings  of  scarlet  and  noctunial  discoi 
gold.  His  night-gown,  if  it  is  permitted  to  dc-  hardly  more  so. 
scribe  such  a garment,  was  no  less  peculiar,  hav-  “ (.Observe,”  h 
ing  an  outer  covering  of  soft  Persian  .silk,  warm  order  aud  conte 
in  color  as  the  turban,  whilst  the  lining  was  of  library.  You  w 
finest  linen,  with  elaborately  embroidered  wrist-  an  odder  one,  I 
bands  and  collar,  and  underneath  this  was  yet  in  the  world.  Tl 


noctunial  discourses,  the  books  on  his  .shelves 
hardly  more  so. 

“ Observe,”  he  said,  on  the  third  night,  “ the 
order  aud  contents  of  my  library — my  midnight 
library.  You  will  soon  become  acquainted  with 
an  odder  one,  I’ll  warrant.  ’Tis  the  completc.st 
in  the  world.  Tliere  you  may  find  iS'-yuV*  Dream. 


another  and  a still  finer  and  softer  garment,  worn  That  holds  a foremost  place.  And  the  visit  of 

for  comfort,  and  not  for  grace.  Thus  beautifully  Ulysses  (they’ve  changed  his  name  since  I went 

apparelled,  Mr.  Constantine  might  well  receive  to  school)  to  the  phantoms  of  those  wlio  fought 

midnight  visitors  without  scruple,  and  being  ac-  at  Troy.  And  the  Magic  Doctor  of  the  great 

customed  to  see  one  fair  reader  after  another,  Spaniard  (his  name  escapes  me).  And  the  ghost- 

offered  no  apology  when  Arthura  made  her  ap-  seer  of  the  greater  German.  How  names  slip 

pearance.  Her  own  dress  was  too  striking  to  be  from  me ! Visionarie.s,  illuminati,  dreamers,  nec- 

passed  by  without  comment.  She  wore  a loose  romaneei-s — not  a poet  or  prose  man  who  has 

gown  of  crimson  satin,  wadded  after  the  fashion  written  of  the  unseen  world  but  is  liore.  I love 

of  the  olden  time — a gown  so  simple,  so  stately,  them  all.  We  have  no  better  teachers.” 

and  withal  so  matronly  that  whilst  it  added  inde-  “Do  you  believe,  then,  in  ghosts,  sir?”  asked 
Bcribably  to  her  beauty,  it  also  lent  added  years  Arthura,  innocently. 


and  gravity.  This  sumptuous  woman  was  surely  | 
no  mere  girl  of  character  and  spirit,  but  a trage-  i 
dy  queen.  i 

“ Place  yourself  quite  at  your  ease,”  said  Mr. 


“ You  misunderstand  mo,  my  dear.  The  belief 
in  ghosts  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  think, 
710W,  who  but  those  men  and  women  lift  the  veil 
from  the  palpable  and  the  familiar,  which  for  the 


Constantine ; “ and — let  me  see — what  can  we  most  part  is  gross  and  mean  ? A touch  of  tlie 
have  to-night?  Read  me  the  titles  of  the  books  supcraatural  reminds  us  that  we  are  part  spirit. 


before  you,  my  dear.” 


‘ Vathek  ; The  Bride  of  Lam-  ourselves,  or  life  has 


not  ail  flesh.  We  should,  mu.st  be,  mvsteries 


mermoor  ; The  of  Park."  what  book  you  will.  Wave  your  wand,  my  Pros- 

“Ah,”  sighed  Mr.  Constantine,  “would  there  pera,  and  conduct  me  into  the  land  of  sliadovv.s.” 
were  a score  suchl  I love  a story,  but  I never  "Frankenstein  lies  on  tlie  table,  sir.” 

can  find  one  nowadays.  Your  writers  have  no  “Read  that.  ’Twas  writ  by  the  dauchter  of 

imagination.  Yet  hath  this  age  produced  one  one  serapliic  spirit,  the  wife  of  another,  heiself  a 


You  must  know  it,  my  dear — the  book  rare  genius.  And  the 


writ  by  the  parson’s  daughter  ?” 

“ Jane  Eifve 

“You  have  said  it.  Now  I am  no  lover  of 


e Mr.  Constantine  listened  for  an 


parsons,  but  I am  ready  to  forgive  all  the  pig-  hour  or  so,  with  a placid  smile  upon  his  lips,  fair- 
headediiess  of  the  race,  from  Calvin  downward,  ly  sliiinbering  at  last.  By  the  fonrtli  night  Ar- 


for  the  sake  of  that  little  witch’s  performance.” 
“ Oh,  why  call  her  a witch,  sir?” 


“ My  dear,  ’tis  the  finest  compliment  I can  pay  ghost  story,  and  r 
her.  Who  were  the  witches  and  wizards  of  the  one  or  two,  which. 
Dark  Ages  but  the  knowing  ones,  the  inventors  ? heard  for  the  first 
The  parsons  burneri  ’em  all,  and  if  that  little  “ On  my  word, 

Yorkshire  girl  liad  written  her  book  four  hundred  The  other  ladic-s,  o 

years  ago,  she  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  with  to  quake  with  fear 
the  rest.  Her  own  father  would  have  set  fire  to  so  Bumstead  told 
the  fagots.  The  first  woman  who  invcntetl  a upstairs  alone  aft 
gown  vras  sewed  up  in  it  and  drowned,  depend  The  Vision  of  Mii 

on  it,  and  the  first  man  who  baked  a loaf  of  stein  drove  them  m 


thura  had  grown  accustomed  to  her  task,  and 
found  it  pleasant  enough.  She  herself  loved  a 
ghost  story,  and  delighted  Mr.  Con.stanline  willi 
one  or  two,  which,  being  family  traditions,  he  now 
heard  for  the  first  time. 

“ On  my  word,  you  are  a promising  disciple. 


r ladie.s,  one  and  all,  poor  creatures,  used 
with  fear  when  they  came  into  my  room, 
tead  told  me,  and  were  afraid  to  creep 
alone  afterwaid.  tkipio's  Dream  and 
on  of  iUrza  they  did  not  mind,  Fronken- 
e them  mnd,  and  The  Ohost-Hcer  lost  me 


bread  shut  up  in  his  oven  and  baked  too.  No  many  readers.  They  would  rather  beg  for  bread 


. wonder  we  are  all  so  stupid,  seeing  that  we  are 
begotten  of  the  ninnies  and  dunderheads  who 
never  invented  anything.  But  the  reading — well, 
let  us  have  a chapter  of  the  Mysteries  of  Paris, 
unless  you  know  a good  ghost  story,  Tiiink.” 

Arthura  thought.  Yes,  she  knew  one  or  two, 
she  said. 


than  read  such  things  at  midnight,  they  declared. 
You  are  always  in  the  humor.  Well,  what  book 
lie.s  open  before  you  ?” 

“ ’Ti.s  a volume  in  manuscript,  sir,  and  the  first 
page  opens  with  ‘ Pompey’s  Vision.’  ” 

“ Ah  ! my  manuscript  volume.  My  posy ! my 
phial  of  elixir!  ’Tis  a collection  of  choice  frag- 


“ Close  the  book,  then,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  tlte  ments  and  pieces,  my  dear,  that  I have  myself 

first  We  must  keep  the  other  choiee  morsels  for  culled  from  authors  of  all  countries,  ancient  and 


to-morrow.  When  you  have  done  tlie  story,  you  mo<lern,  and  translated  for  the  delectation  of  iny 
will  find  my  imagination  thoroughly  alert ; I shall  old  age.  We  will  begin  to-day  at  the  beginning, 
then  require  only  the  marvels  and  hornirs  that  and  work  our  way  gradually  to  the  end.  Stop, 
are  dear  and  familiar.  These  always  soothe  me  however  ; I hud  .something  to  ask  you.  What 
to  sleep.”  might  it  be?  Ah  I I remember  now.”  Mr.  Con - 

Arthura  could  not  resist  a smile.  stantine  now  raised  liis  head  from  the  pillow,  and 

“ You  are  amused  at  the  nature  of  my  soporific,  sitting  up,  put  the  following  riuesiion : “ Would 
mv  dear  ? Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  you  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think  of  Valerian  ?” 
Now  for  your  story.  Pile  portent  upon  portent, 
mystery  upon  mystery.  Be  not  afraid  of  making 

the  hair  to  stand  on  end.  Freeze  the  blood  if  CHAPTER  XXV 

vou  can.  So  begin.” 

' Arthura  told  her  story— a family  ghost  story — “ I K.vow  really  nothing  of  this  young  n« 

and  Mr.  Constantine  expressed  himself  much  grat-  added  Mr.  Constantine.  “You  have  lived  uii 
jggjj  the  same  roof  with  him  for  upward  of  a y 

“A  very  pretty  horror,  my  dear,  and  it  does  You  should  be  quick  at  reading  character,  un 
great  credit  to  your  house.  A good  ghost  stoi7  I misread  your  own.  Apprai.-e  him.” 
is  as  aristocratic  as  a long  pedigree.  Now  for  “Was  ever  a man  read  by  a woman,  sir?” 

the  reading.  You  tell  me  you  are  no  musician.  “On  my  word,  a spirited  reply.  But  so 

Are  vou  versed  iu  the  music  of  the  nose?”  thing  of  Valerian tii.«po.«ition  and  nature  gei 

Arthura  looked  blank.  ally  you  must  have  learned.  Wo  find  out  ; 

“ Cun  vou  discern  between  a snort  and  a snore?  human  being  is  good  or  bad,  amiable  or  sour, . 

We  snort  wide  awake;  we  only  snore  when  as  we  can  tell  the  color  of  hi.**  eyes  or  hair, 
asleep.  As  soon  as  you  hear  the  latter  sound,  am  particularly  inteiestod  in  Valerian  ju.st  n 
turn  down  the  lamp  and  steal  softly  away.  But  not  on  his  own  account,  I confess,  but  on  ! 
vou  must  not  mistake  the  prelude  for  the  per-  phana’s.” 

formance  the  tuning  of  tlie  instrument  for  the  Arthura,  ever  bravest  of  the  brave,  triiosl 
nielodv  itself.”  quiet  answer.  She  had  heard 

\rt’hiira  took  up  the  book  and  began  to  read,  thing,  she  said. 

And  loii"  she  read,  for  Mr.  Constiiutiiie  seemed  “ What  manner  of  man  is  this  Valerian  ?”  < 
unusually  alert,  and  even  restless.  tiimed  Mr.  Constantine.  “Has  he  undorstn 

“ The  fact  i.s,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “ your  voice  is  ing— a lioait  ?” 

new  to  me.  ’Twill  do  its  work  better  to-morrow.  “None  if  he  marries  Stephana,”  Arthura  si 

And  I can’t  help  looking  at  your  wonderful  gown,  “ And  why  ?” 

fit  for  a female  Prospero,  a beautiful  sorcere.ss,  “Because  he  does  not  love  her,  sir, nor  will 

Where  did  von  get  it.  my  Prospera?”  ever  love  him.” 

“Miss  Hermitage  gave  it  to  me  as  a birthday  “I  feel  pretty  certain  of  that  too.  But, 
nresent  sir  ” Arthura  made  meek  reply.  dear,  wedlock  need  not  presuppose  love.  Pec 

* “I  wish  i bad  a diamond  star  to  give  you.  It  marry  for  position,  for  advancement,  for  a th 
wants  a diamond  star.  I had  one  years  ago.  sand  motives  besides  love.” 

That  little  hussy  Polly  got  it  from  me.”  He  had  “ The  more’s  the  pity." 


“ I K.sow  really  nothing  of  this  young  man,” 
added  Mr.  Constantine.  “ You  have  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  him  for  upward  of  a year. 
You  should  be  quick  at  reading  character,  unless 


“On  my  word,  a spirited  reply.  But  some- 
thing of  Valerian’s  disposition  and  nature  gener- 
ally you  must  have  learned.  Wo  find  out  if  a 
human  being  is  good  or  bad,  amiable  or  sour,  just 
as  we  can  tell  the  color  of  hi.s  eyes  or  hair.  I 


: Began  to  M No.  wra.  1 
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Arthura,  ever  bravest  of  the  brave,  truest  of 
the  true,  made  quiet  answer.  She  had  heard  no- 
thing, she  said. 

“ Wlmt  manner  of  man  is  this  Valerian  ?”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Constantine.  “Has  he  understand- 
ing— alioait?” 

“None  if  he  marries  Stephana,”  Arthura  said. 

“ And  why  ?” 

“ Because  he  does  not  love  her,  sir,  nor  will  she 
ever  love  him.” 

“ I feel  pretty  certain  of  that  too.  But,  my 
dear,  wedlock  need  not  presuppose  love.  People 
marry  for  position,  for  advancement,  for  a thou- 
sand motives  besides  love.” 

“The  more’s  the  pity." 

“ Ah  ! you  arc  romantic,  I see.  Well,  for  Va- 
lerian. Is  be  amiable  ?” 


“Not  if  he  marries  Stephana  without  loving 
her,  sir.”  «... 

“ True.  Stephana  is  adorable.  But  if  she,  of 
her  own  free-will,  marries  Valerian  in  order  to 
advance  his  fortunes,  what  then  ? Is  he  worthy 
of  the  sacrifice  ?” 

“ He  would  prove  himself  unworthy  beforehand 
by  accepting  it.” 

” “ I protest  she  baa  an  answer  for  everything. 
There  was  a French  king,  my  «lear,  who  loved  wit 
better  than  war.  He  would  have  divorced  his  dull 
Savoyard  and  made  you  hia  queen.” 

“ That  would  have  Iteen  a pity,  sir.” 

“ Why  a pity  ? Have  you  no  ambition  ?” 

“ Once  his  rpieen,  sir,  he  would  have  had  no 
more  wit  out  of  me.” 

Mr.  Constantine  laughed  heartily. 

“ True  again.  ’Tis  wonderful  how  use  and  cus- 
tom stale  us  all.  The  pliiiosopher  is  ever  a bore 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  But  not  one  good  word 
for  Valerian  ?” 

“ As  many  as  you  please,  provided  he  docs  not 
marry  Stephana.  She  is  a rare  woman !”  cried 
Arthura,  passionately. 

“And  he  is  not  rare  by  any  means.  Clever, 
nevertheless,  versatile,  accommodating,  and,  as 
fur  ns  I have  been  able  to  judge,  kind-hearted 
and  agreeable.” 

Arthura  was  dumb. 

“ Poor  V alcrian.  Then  you  really  have  nothing 
to  say  on  his  behalf  ?” 

“ Everything  if  we  do  not  couple  his  name  with 
Stephana’s,”  Arthura  now  .said,  warmly.  “She  i.s 
a noble,  almost  an  unearthly  being.  There  is 
nothing  worldly  about  her.  He  has  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  but  he  is  ordinary  flesh  and  blood.” 

“ And  in  Stephana’s  veins  flows  the  true  ichor. 
Well,  what  more?” 

“ To  place  us  Itcside  giant.s  dwarfs  us  even  if 
we  are  full-sized,”  Arthura  went  on.  “Valerian 
must  not,  dare  not,  marry  Stephana.  She  would 
btit  appear  more  magnanimous,  he  more  ordinary, 
by  compari.xon.  And  Stephana  could  never  influ- 
ence him,  never  reach  him  from  her  high  spheres. 
Tlicy  would  dwell  aloof.  It  would  be  isolation 
for  lioth.” 

“Just  my  own  conclusion.  My  dear,  the  fact 
is  (putting  the  Stephanas  aside),  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  women  in  the  world,  the  woman  n lio 
can  flirt  and  the  woman  who  can  not.  Ten  gen- 
erations of  female  legislators  may  evolve  a third 
species,  but  'tis  yet  in  the  germ.  Now  Valerian 
must  many  among  hi.s  equals,  and  leave  the  god- 
dess alone.  But  away  with  realities.  Into  the 
calm  gray  world  of  phantoms  where  I feel  more 
at  home,  my  Prospera ! How  open.s  the  page?” 

“ We  have  come  to  ‘ The  Sensitive  Plant,’  sir.” 

“ Ay,  I know  every  line  by  heart ; but  no  mat- 
ter. Stepliima  reminds  me  of  tlie  lady  who  tend- 
ed the  flowers,  aud  like  her  she  should  vanish 
mysteriously.  Read,  good  Pros|(era.” 

Arthura  read  in  spite  of  that  sinking  of  the 
Iteart  .slio  had  so  valiantly  coneealeil.  She  was 
shockisl  and  di.'‘conccrted  ; but  .she  said  to  her- 
self : For  the  moment  only.  Do  what  they  might. 
Valerian  would,  must  remain  true  to  her.  Fool- 
isli  fears ! Unworthy  trepidation  ! A dozen 
Stephanas  could  not  alter  tlie  fact  that  he  loved 
her,  and  was  her  own  Valerian — no  hero,  she  ad- 
mitted, blit  good  enougli  to  love  and  lx*  loved, 
heroic  enoiigli  to  be  true.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  (’on- 
stantine’s  revelation  haunted  her.  Valerian’s 
loyalty  was  being  put  to  the  pn»of.  The  swc*et 
security  of  yesterday  was  rudely  disturbed.  Not 
doulit,  not  misgiving,  only  uneasiness,  crept  in, 
where  all  before  had  been  serene  eonfidenee  and 
perfect  undersiaiuiing.  What  made  her  position 
most  trying  was  the  fact  that  she  dnrc<i  not  write 
to  her  lover.  One  brief  note  liad  come  from  him, 
in  wliieh  he  said  that  he  should  contrive  a vi.sii 
to  London  stsin  for  the  piirpo.se  of  seeing  her. 
Barring  its  brevity,  the  love-letter  was  perfect, 
every  word  breathing  confidence  and  chivalnnis 
devotion.  And  she  should  see  him  soon.  It  was 
therefore  childish,  nay,  unreasonable,  to  dwell 
upon  the  chimeras  thus  conjuriHl  up.  Valerian 
marry  Stephiiiia,  indeed  ! Stephana  marry  Vale- 
rian ! Who  that  knew  the  pair  could  for  a mo- 
ment contemplate  such  a possibility  ? There  was 
no  lien  between  them,  and  Valerian’s  best  and 
most  genial  qualities  liut  seemed  to  separate  him 
from  her.  He  loved  the  world,  and  never  showed 
to  more  advantage  than  when  displaying  his  ur- 
bane clmraeter,  Stephana  loved  all  that  was  not 
the  world,  and  evidently  regarded  Valerian’s  so- 
cial power  as  .so  much  energy  misapplied.  Ste- 
phana cared  for  none  of  the  things  in  which  Va- 
lerian excelled,  whilst  to  Valerian  Slepliana’s  self 
was  all  iinapproachahleness  and  myslory.  But 
w hy  this  battling  with  windmill.s  ? Valerian  loved 
her.  Valerian  was  true.  Nothing  more  was  said 
on  the  subject,  and  the  days  passed  uneventfully. 
No  Valerian,  no  falling  off  in  lover -like  little 
notes,  no  tidings  of  a nature  either  to  allay  or 
disquiet.  They  were  preparing  for  a grand  enter- 
tainment on  New-Year’s  Day,  Valerian  wrote. 
Would  she  were  there ! He  w'as  more  than  busy ; 
lie  was  really  harassed  by  all  the  details  that  had 
to  be  gone  into,  and  no  one  to  help  him.  “It 
was  really  unkind  of  my  cousin  to  send  you  off 
just  when  you  might  have  been  so  useful  to  me,” 
wrote  \ alerian,  his  letters,  to  a line,  a mirror  of 
himself.  “ But  it  was  a kind  of  freak  I am  ever 
prepared  for.  IVho  knows  but  that  I mav  be 
cast  adrift  next?  Tliough — forgive  the  scolding, 
dearest — you  were  not  doi'ile,  yon  disobeyed  my 
prayera  and  itijunetions  (I  saw  the  dark  looks, 
the  impatience,  the  frowns,  as  well  as  Christina). 
W'onld  it  not  hare  liecn  better— a thousand  limes 
better — to  rmiiuiii,  putting  on  a little  gayety  W'hen 
rcquire<l  ? We  at  least  saw  each  other,  spoke  to 
each  other — even  once  perhaps  iu  a week  w'his 
pered  five  words  to  each  other.  Now  many  thing- 
I I fain  would  whisper  I can  not  write,  and  ’tis  all 
(eaii  you  deny  it  ?)  your  fault.  Well,  I love  yon 
as  dearly  as  ever  any  man  loved  a wom.aii ; so  for- 
I give  me.  If  I did  not  love  you,  should  I dare  t<i 
I let  you  see  the  real  stole  of  the  case,  which  is 
I that  your  own  Valerian  is  sadly  out  of  patience, 


spirits,  and  temper  at  this  enmAmnaM  tn  , 
be  an  angel  when  I write 
That  letter  put  Arthura  in  spirits,  ud' 
went  through  her  duties  wil^ 
and  gayety.  Why  use  the duty! 
moment  of  her  life  under  Mr.,OMigtantine'^B 

was  pure  tmtilloyed  pleasure,  tW^yvisteKk! 

made  so  buoyantly  through  gnov 
nocturnal  coufabuiations  with  her 
Iron.  For  the  .sweetness  of  age 
the  sweetness  of  youtli,  and  Mr, 
scssed  it  in  a rare  degree.  YouthJndSri 
the  (ierman  proverb,  has  no  virtue,  but  ihe«« 
nature,  like  choice  wine,  mellows  in  the  keephip 
“ W’hat  is  the  day,  my  dear?”  he  asked  of  Ar 
thura  as  the  dark  December  drew  to  a close. 
“Two  more,  and  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  year, 

“ So  soon  ? Well,  I’ll  bid  the  young  scapemce 
welcome,  and  not  shed  a tear  for  tlie  old  cur 
mudgeon,  though  he  has  not  used  me  badlv.  And 
a few  days  move  or  less,  dark  or  fair,  for  me,  then 
welcome  the  great  democrat,  the  only  true  'expo- 
nent  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Frateruitv— Death 
“ I hope  you  will  not  die  yet,  sir, ’’Arthura  said 
cheerfully.  ’ 

“ I am  not  in  a hurry,  my  dear,  though  quite 
ready  to  take  my  rest.  I oiilv  regret  that  i leave 
the  world  so  little  lietter  than  what  1 found  it." 

“ But  you  have  done  your  part  in  makine  it 
better,  they  say,  sir.” 

Mr.  Constantine  smiled.  “True— true.  Ihave 
worked  manfully  for  man,  woman,  and  beast.  I 
can  say  that  for  myself.  I have  stood  up  for  tlie 
right,  and,  what  is  more,  for  the  weak.  And 
mark  my  words,  my  dear.  Dwell  not  too  inueli 
on  the  exercise  of  kindness  throughout  your  life, 
but  seek  rather  to  be  just.  Let  austere,  iropUc- 
able,  unswerving  justice  be  your  guide  in  small 
emergencies  as  well  as  great,  not  slipshod,  pur- 
blind benevolence  ever  plucking  at  your  sleeve. 
By  justice  only  shall  the  world  be  mended.  Well, 
your  wand,  my  Prvj.spera,  your  magic  robe ! lam 
aweary  of  the  world  and  its  tnendings.  Into  the 
land  of  shadows,  away,  away  I” 


Far  and  wide  on  New-Year’s  Ere  flashed 
through  the  dusky  heavens  Mi.ss  Hermitage’.^  fes- 
tive windows.  Her  house  stood  on  a hill,  domi- 
nating three  sister  hills,  valley  within  valley,  town 
and  sea,  and  a beautiful  spectacle  it  thus  made, 
blazing  like  a Iteacoii-fire  amid  countless  lesser 
lights.  For  no  sooner  was  the  brief  winter  iwi. 
liglit  over  than  the  lamp-lighter’s  eiichanting  busi- 
ness began.  A will-o’-the-wisp  here,  a twink- 
ling light  as  of  a glow-worm  there,  now  a clus- 
ter of  little  stars  like  the  beads  of  a broken 
neeklaee,  and,  lo!  on  a sudden,  as  if  by  magic, 
from  east  to  west  the  earth  and  broad  span  of 
heaven  arc  set  with  fiery  cressets.  Not  a spice 
the  size  of  the  palm  altove  or  below  without  its 
lamp  shilling  out  of  the  Ethiop  blackn^s  of  the 
night.  On  this  marvellous  panorama,  however 
— glorious  illuininatiun  that  people  would  have 
flocked  fnim  all  parts  to  see  had  it  occurred 
once  in  a lifetime — neither  hosts  nor  guests  had 
time  to  dwell  to-night.  Miss  Hermitage’s  opening 
entertainment  was  to  be  splendid.  Nothing  like 
it  had  ever  been  seen  in  these  parts,  people  siui 
All  a.8  yet  was  mystery  and  alert  looking  for- 
ward, but  on  one  point  there  could  be  no  doubt 
— Miss  Hcriiiitage’s  promises  to  surpass  bei^df 
would  be  made  good.  Valerian  indeed  promised 
these  things  for  her,  but  was  not  Valerian  Miss 
Hermitage,  and  Miss  Hermitage  Viilcriaii?  The 
truth,  of  course,  soon  leaked  out.  As  bevy  after 
bevy  of  fair  guests  alighted  at  the  door,  a si^,  a 
whisper,  a wave  of  the  hand  in  a certain  direc- 
tion, indicated  what  was  in  store  for  them.  The 
spacious  entrance  hall  had  Iteen  turned  intoabof- 
fet  and  reception-room,  but  when  the  company 
on  arriving  broke  up  into  little  knots  for  tea  and 
gossip,  they  caught  suggestive  glimpses  from  the 
wide  doors  of  tlie  salons  as  they  weie  stealthily 
opened  and  shut.  Now  was  seen  flitting  by  an 
airy  figure  in  white  and  silver,  whose  feet  hard^ 
touched  the  ground,  unmistakable  votary  of  the 
dance ; now  an  equally  unnii.stakable  queen  of 
ineloilrama,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Sounds,  too,  reached  the  ears  of  the  guests  unp» 
siblc  to  misunderstand — tuning  up  of  musical  m- 
sirunieiits,  according  of  violin  and  violin. 
need  for  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  read  alon 
the  programme.  The  enteitainnieut  was  to 
gin  with  a fairy  masque  and  end  with  a p*?- 
And  soon  appeared  Colette,  bearing  an  armfu  o 
little  flying  slieets,  disclosing  what  already  every- 
one knew.  Yes,  a drawing-room  ballet-irre- 
proachable, of  course,  in  the  matter 
Ties— was  to  lead  the  way  to  a cbarming  li«ie 
melodrama  perfoi-med  by  competent  actors.  • 
delightful  bill  of  fare,”  was  the  general  exclxma- 
tioii,  although  in  so  pleasant  a meeting-plseft 
amid  such  good  company,  nothing  in  the  wa. 
professional  amusement  seemed  neressary. 
was  the  old  story  of  Valerisa  painting  the  wj 
and  gilding  refined  gold.  . . i. 

Miss  Hermitage  was  in  .he 

afforded  her  a world  of  comfort  to  find  . . 

could  do  without  Arthura,  tiiat,  indeed, 
made  up  for  everything.  In  her  secret  m - 
half  suspected  Arthura  of  some  sentime  i 
ing  for  Valerian.  What  could 
in  a girl  but  falling  in  love  ? ^ ®^®^IV«lcriiUi, 
of  harm’s  wav,  and  as  for  Stephana 
they  might  do  as  they  pleased 
much  happier  people  are  opacities 

thought  Miss  Hermitage — / .h^wnrbi 

for  enjoyment ! Now  all  the 
could  not  serve  me  in  such  stead  ^nH 
for  enjoying  myself — a faculty  tlia  Tgilwy 
round  without  the  cant  of  Jike » 

rooms  with  pleasant  folk;  I s^nd  • jjm 
queen  in  entertaining  them,  and  like  q ^ 
made  much  of.”  Tliat  she  was, 

Osiiyq  all  ;cy0  oa  thto  cspecia*  n*8“  . 
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little  person  in  lemon-colored  brocade,  trimmed 
with  rich  modern  lace.  “ None  of  your  dingy,  in- 
odorous, dilapidated  old  point  for  me,”  was  Miss 
Hermitage’s  dictum.  “ New  wine  in  new  bottles. 
To  each  generation  its  own  finery.”  The  gown 
she  wore  was  really  becoming  to  a spare  little 
old  lady  with  the  compactest  figure,  still  perfectly 
agile  and  upright,  features  hard  but  neat,  bands 
and  feet  to  match,  beautifully  arrayed  in  fine  silk 
mittens  and  fancy  stockings  and  little  sandaled 
slippers  after  the  fa.shion  of  fifty  years  ago. 

With  one  hand  resting  on  Valerian’s  arm,  she 
now  made  the  circuit  of  the  hall,  greeting  her 
visitors  as  radiantly  as  any  bride  acting  the  part 
of  hostess  for  the  first  time.  Satisfied  and  even 
delighted  with  Valerian  in  his  capacity  of  steward 
she  bad  ever  been,  but  to-night  she  glanced  at 
him  almost  fondly — at  any  rate,  more  than  ap- 
provingly. And  none  could  have  failed  to  notice 
as  the  pair  thus  lingered  arm  in  arm  the  strong 
family  likeness  between  them.  Not  only  did  the 
likeness  exist  in  build,  feature,  and  outward  ap- 
pearance generally,  but  in  voice,  expression,  ges- 
ture. Worldling  for  worldling,  idler  for  idler,  op- 
timist for  optimist,  were  here,  both  animated  with 
a cordial  liking  for  life  and  humankind,  both 
ready  to  take  and  leave  things  as  they  found  them 
— a philosophy  which  certainly  answers  in  so  far 
as  one’s  own  internal  peace  is  concerned.  Such 
similarities,  bodily  and  mental,  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  look  for  among  kinsfolk,  and  perhaps  no 
one  would  have  noticed  it  now  but  for  the  curi- 
ous link  that  bound  Miss  Hermitage  and  her  pro- 
t^g6  together.  For  if  Valerian  possessed  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  worldly  goods.  Miss  Hermitage 
was  a pauper  in  those  things  with  which  nature 
had  so  royally  endowed  him.  Hers  was  the  wealth, 
but  his  the  capacity  for  making  wealth  desirable. 
They  depended  on  each  other,  her  necessities 
being  greater  than  his  own. 

“ Where  is  Stephana  ?”  asked  Miss  Hermitage, 
accustomed  now  to  appeal  to  Valerian  with  re- 
gard to  Stephana’s  movements. 

Valerian’s  face  clouded.  “ Stephana  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  depended  on,”  he  answered,  briefly. 

” She  made  no  promise  to  conte,  remember.” 

“Our  frivolities  shock  her,  I dare  say,”  Mi.ss 
Hermitage  made  good-humored  reply.  “ I want 
her  company  nevertheless.  She  can  be  mighty 
agreeable.” 

The  musicians  now  began  to  play,  the  doors  of 
the  reception-rooms  were  opened,  and  at  a signal 
from  Valerian  the  hundred  and  odd  guests  took 
their  places.  A few  minutes  more,  and  the  curtain 
rose.  One  drawing-room  ballet — mazy  dance  of 
sylphs,  nymphs,  and  fairies  keeping  time  to  airiest 
music — is  like  another,  and  there  was  no  special- 
ity about  this  one  except  its  grace  and  gayety.  The 
very  spirit  of  the  dance  seemed  incarnate  in  these 
sportive  fays  and  elfs,  human  creatures  they  could 
hanily  be,  whilst  the  measures  were  so  gaysome 
that  they  set  the  heart  beating  quickly  from  mere 
pleasure.  Nothing  could  be  prettier,  daintier,  of 
its  kind,  and  when  the  roundelay  ended,  and  the 
dancers  vanished  quickly  as  they  had  come,  there 
was  a ring  of  applause.  W’hat  would  Valerian 
think  of  next?  I 

What  indeed? 

Whilst  Miss  Hermitage  was  receiving  the  com- 
pliments of  her  guests,  and  they  were  speculating 
among  themselves  upon  the  next  entertainment, 
Stephana  stole  in,  unobserved  except  by  Valerian. 
Beautiful  exceedingly  looked  Stephana  as  she 
now  made  her  way  by  groups  of  modish  beauties, 
starry  night  flower  amid  the  garish  glomes  of 
day ! All  her  dress  was  of  the  cold  yet  subdued 
silveriness  of  moonlight,  and  like  a cloud  or  a 
mist  the  silveriness  seemed  to  wrap  her  round, 
lending  mystery,  something  unearthly,  eerie  even, 
to  features  and  form  ever  free  from  human  ordi- 
nariness. Was  she  human,  indeed?  “A  spirit 
and  a woman  too?”  or  all  spirit  of  the  kith  and 
kin  of  seraph? — no  compeer  of  those  who  toil 
and  moil  in  the  work-a-day  world  ? 

Valerian,  feeling  a spell  of  this  kind,  almost 
shrank  from  her  cousinly  advances.  He  wished 
nothing  so  much  as  to  please  her,  but  the  near- 
er they  approached  each  other  in  daily  inter- 
course, the  clearer  he  saw  what  a gulf  divided 
them. 

Hitherto  Stephana  had  made  no  further  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  future  as  it  concerned  Va- 
lerian and  herself,  but  to-night  she  seemed  to 
verge  on  confidences,  in  need  of  a confidential  list- 
ener. In  the  midst  of  the  general  hubbub  of 
voices  they  were  alone,  and  she  said,  without 
leading  up  to  the  subject, 

“You  will  smile  when  I tell  you  what  really 
brought  me  here  to-night.” 

“Not  a love  of  pantomime  or  drawing-room 
comedy,”  Valerian  answered,  lightly. 

“ 1 like  to  see  a beautiful  dance  and  a pretty 
play  well  enough,  but  my  errand  to-night  is  not 
diversion.” 

“ Have  you  been  peering  into  your  magic  crys- 
tal? Come  you  as  a wraith  bidding  me,  or  one 
of  mv  neighbors,  be  ready  to  die  in  three  days’ 
time?”  Valerian  again  made  sportive  answer, 
although  a lurking  uneasiness  made  itself  heard 
in  his  voice. 

“I  came  because  I felt  instinctively  that  I 
was  wanted.  You  may  laugh  at  my  presenti- 
ments, as  you  call  them,”  pursued  Stephana. 
“They  mean,  after  all,  at  least  in  this  case,  no 
more  nor  less  than  ihe  sympathy  that  binds  kins- 
folk together.  Christina  is  the  nearest  relative  I 
have  in  the  world.  What  wonder  that  I should 
be  irresistibly  drawn  toward  her  in  a moment  of 
peril  ?” 

Again  Valerian  smiled,  although  not  quite  nat- 
urally. 

“1  trust  that  your  presence  may  ward  it  off, 
thm.  Our  cousin  was  never  in  better  health  and 
spirits^in  her  life.  lawk  at  her !” 

Stephana  glanced  round,  and  true  enough,  gay- 
est of  the  gay,  almost  sparkling  in  her  overfiow 

ffiPd  humor  and  geniality,  was  their  hostess 
of  neviniy  and  odd  summerte  Age  has  its  hey- 
day as  well  as  youth,  and  very  likely  Miss  Her- 


miiage  had  never  appeared  to  better  advantage 
tlian  now  with  this  cold  brilliance  of  her  eyes 
and  faint  flush  on  her  thin  cheek.  The  time  of 
disillusions  and  checks  was  past.  Flattery  meant 
nothing,  but  hopes  could  no  longer  flatter,  and 
she  could  at  last  take  life  and  the  world  for  what 
they  were  worth. 

“Strange,”  mused  Stephana,  aloud,  “I  notice 
for  the  first  time  that  Christina  must  have  been 
handsome  in  her  youth.  For  the  first  time,  also, 
1 sec  a remarkable  likeness  to  yourself.” 

She  turned  her  penetrating  eyes  toward  Vale- 
rian, who  shrank  from  their  gaze. 

“ Have  you  never  noticed  it?”  she  added,  look- 
ing at  him  curiously  and  speculatively. 

“ I am  no  physiognomist,”  Valerian  said,  care- 
lessly, yet  with  some  slight  embarrassment. 

Stephana  saw  it,  and  immediately  changed  the 
subject.  A moment  more  and  the  curtain  rose. 
[to  uic  ooMTiMuan.] 


STEAMER  DAY. 

It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  with  authori- 
tative emphasis  that  good  Americans  do  not  go 
to  Paris  before  they  die  unless  they  have  firat 
seen  all  the  wonders  of  their  own  land.  Niagara, 
Chicago,  the  Big  Trees,  the  Mammoth  Cave,  the 
Ycllow.stone  Park,  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  must 
all  have  been  visited  by  the  con.scientious  tourist 
before  he  is  entitled  to  look  up  the  effete  hotels 
and  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World. 

This  is  a most  patriotic  position,  even  if  it  is 
oftener  taken  by  naturalized  citizens,  who  have 
seen  the  folly  of  Europe  in  their  childhood,  than 
by  native-born  Americans.  These  latter  share 
the  nniversal  human  tendency  to  take  the  un- 
known for  the  magnificent,  and  hold  the  familiar 
fountains  of  Saratoga  cheap  in  comparison  with 
Vichy  and  Carlsbad,  waters  of  Damascus.  The 
trouble  about  this  patriotic  prescription  is  that 
comparatively  few  persons  lie  awake  nights  think- 
ing what  disposition  of  their  holiday  will  best 
conduce  to  their  own  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  race. 
They  basely  go  travelling  for  amusement  or  for 
rest,  and  they  seem  to  find  both  in  Europe.  Rest 
at  sea,  barring  the  physical  motion,  is  complete. 
Nobotly  can  bother  you  with  telegrams,  although 
some  misanthrope  is  reported  to  be  experiment- 
ing with  “paying  out”  a light  wire,  to  the  outer 
end  of  which  the  worried  of  mankind  must  hope 
that  he  will  be  affixed.  Intellectual  strain  is 
somehow  interdicted  by  the  conditions  of  the  voy- 
age, so  that  fatuous  persons  who  set  out  with 
the  fond  notion  of  getting  tip  a subject  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  fish  out  their  books  for 
the  first  time,  with  a feeling  of  sheepish  remorse, 
in  a London  liotel. 

“No  man,”  remarked  the  inexhaustible  Dr. 
Johnson,  “ is  a hypocrite  in  his  pleasures.”  If 
people  continue  to  go  to  Europe  instead  of  tak- 
ing to  the  hotels  of  Indiana  and  Idaho,  it  is  at 
least  to  be  inferred  that,  granting  the  baseness 
of  their  motives,  they  like  it.  And  the  steady 
increase  in  the  efliux  of  tourists  shows  that  they 
bring  back  favorable  repoi-ts  of  some,  at  least, 
among  the  effete  institutions.  Greater  steamers 
are  built  year  by  year,  in  which  more  attention  is 
paid  proportionally  than  ever  before  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  cabin  passengera.  In  fact,  the 
differentiation  of  Atlantic  steamers  into  passen- 
ger ships  and  freight  ships,  which  has  already  be- 
gun, is  likely  to  go  on  until  there  is  a fleet  of 
great  steamers  dedicated  to  the.  use  of  the  plea- 
sure traveller  of  the  summer  season  alone,  and 
to  abandon  the  sea  in  winter  to  less  pretentious 
craft,  which  shall  carry  freight  and  bagmen.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  far  from  this  consummation  al- 
ready. The  CV?i/  o/  liomr,  which  has  just  re-ap- 
peared in  and  disapjieared  from  New  York,  had  not 
been  seen  before  since  the  last  season  of  summer 
travel,  and  which  has  accommodations  for  near  a 
thousand  cabin  passengers,  seems  to  be  an  ap- 
proach to  one  of  these  ships  of  the  future ; and 
such  swift  monsters  as  the  tien'ia  and  the  Alaska 
have  distinctly  l)cen  evolvetl  out  of  the  demand 
of  pa.ssengers,  and  es))ecially  of  tourists,  for  com- 
fort and  for  speed.  Size  is  an  indispensable  fac- 
tor both  in  comfort  and  in  speed.  The  Great 
Eastern  was  a monster  born  out  of  due  time,  and 
far  licyond  the  demand  for  “ great  carrying  capa- 
city” in  freight  to  satisfy  which  she  was  built. 
But  it  seems  that  ship-builders  and  ship-owners 
will  very  shortly  find  tiieir  account  in  reproducing 
or  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  “that  sea-beast 
leviathan,”  “ hugest  of  all  that  swim  the  oce.an 
stream” ; and  the  demand  which  the  new  levia- 
than will  be  launched  to  meet  will  not  be  of  the 
serious  traffic,  but  of  the  pleasure  travel  of  the 
two  continents.  She  will  be  made  simply  to 
meet  the  views  of  tourists  who  fancy  that  it  is 
of  immense  importance  to  them  to  save  a day, 
and  to  avoid  q fit  or  two  of  seasickness  in  the 
passage  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  this  fancy. 

This  fact  of  the  continual  increase  of  great 
steamers  built  more  and  more  expressly  for  plea- 
sure travel  is  as  conclusive  proof  as  a column  of 
statistics  could  furnish  of  the  increase  of  the 
travel  itself.  The  great  fleet  of  great  steamers 
which  leave  for  Europe  with  the  regularity  and 
almost  with  the  frequency  of  express  trains  for 
Chicago  arc  far  more  crowded  than  the  smaller 
fleet  of  smaller  steamers  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
there  is  earlier  and  more  eager  competition  for 
a choice  of  quarters  on  favorite  vessels.  The 
volume  of  travel  to  Europe  iucioases  every  year 
by  a considerable  ratio, 

“ And  something  earlier  every  year 
Our  singiug-birda  take  wing.” 

The  hard-working  business  or  professional  man 
who  can  only  snatch  August  from  his  avocations 
is  settling  to  the  belief  that  Europe  is  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  with  his  time,  even  if  half  and 
more  of  his  holiday  must  be  spent  at  sea.  But 
be  ships  his  wife  and  daughters  off  very  early  in 


June,  or  even  in  May,  when  the  winter  season  is 
over,  and  the  summer  season  of  the  American 
watering-places  has  not  yet  begun.  They  have 
eight  or  nine  days,  which  they  would  delight  to 
shorten,  in  which  to  recruit  themselves  for  a 
campaign  that  is  to  last  until  the  coolness  and 
the  haze  of  late  September  shall  make  the  cities 
of  the  sea-board  habitable  once  more  by  those 
sensitive  and  highly  civilized  females  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  American  business  man,  who  for  his 
own  part  regards  an  occasional  evening  at  Coney 
Island  as  rather  more  than  all  the  relaxation 
which  a rational  creature  ought  to  want. 

The  existence  of  Jersey  City  used  to  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a 
place  where  people  went  to  see  other  people  go 
to  Europe.  It  is  now  deprived  of  even  that  mel- 
ancholy function.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  lines 
now  have  their  wharves  in  New  York,  and  the 
exceptions  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  be 
found  in  Hoboken.  The  crowds  of  anxious 
friends  are  rather  increased  by  this  change,  al- 
though they  are  for  the  must  part  friends  who 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  see  the  same  per- 
sons take  a train  for  San  Francisco  that  they 
take  to  bid  them  a fond  farewell  on  the  less  per- 
ilous vox  age.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
voyagera  might  discharge  their  social  duties  be- 
fore leaving  by  issuing  cards  for  “ steamer  re- 
ceptions,” and  cheering  their  peculiar  friends 
with  champagne  furnished  by  the  ship’s  steward, 
and  constructively  “ in  bond.” 


A RAILWAY  EXPOSITION. 

The  National  Exposition  of  Railway  Appliances 
now  being  held  in  Chicago  is  exciting  an  amount 
of  general  interest  wholly  unexpected  by  its  pro- 
jectors. Not  only  are  railroad  men  in  large  num- 
bers attending  the  exhibition — sometimes  the  en- 
tire force  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  employes 
of  a great  trunk  road  visiting  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  company  employing  them — but  the  outside 
public,  whose  only  connection  with  railways  is  as 
travellers,  crowd  the  buildings  day  and  evening. 
This,  however,  is  not  surprising,  when  the  charac- 
ter of  the  exhibition  and  the  interests,  so  vast 
as  to  be  almost  inconceivable,  that  it  represents, 
arc  considered.  If  we  undertake  to  enumerate 
the  hundreds  of  thoiwands  of  men  in  the  employ 
of  American  railway  companies,  the  unnumbered 
thousands  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railways 
and  railway  supplies  or  appliances,  the  millions 
who  are  diretuly  benefited  by  these  iron  roads,  and 
to  estimate  the  untold  wealth  invested  in  them  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  we  find  that  our  figures  repre- 
sent at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  one-half  of  its  wealth.  Fifty 
years  ago  what  imagination  could  conceive  the  pre- 
sent greatness  of  this  country  ? and  to-day  its  con- 
dition without  railroads  is  almost  equally  incon- 
ceivable. But  for  them  the  Mi.ssissippi  would 
probably  be  the  Western  limit  of  Eastern  civili- 
zation, and  the  vast  stretch  of  prairie  and  mount- 
ain between  it  and  California  would  still  figure 
on  the  maps  as  “ The  Great  American  Desert.” 
Of  the  countless  ships  now  thronging  our  sea- 
ports not  one  in  a hundred  would  visit  them. 
Goods  would  be  conveyed  between  markets  by 
wagon  trains  or  canal-boats,  and  passengers  would 
travel  by  steamboats  or  stages.  Immigrants 
would, of  course,  find  their  xvay  to  the  country; 
but  those  who  came  would  be  as  rivulets  com- 
pared with  the  mighty  tide  of  immigration  now 
sweeping  westward  over  the  land,  and  filling  its 
waste  places  with  abounding  life.  Therefore, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  is  dependent  upon  the  successful  main- 
tenance of  its  railway  system,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  an  exhibition  of  the  appliances  of  railways 
should  attract  so  universal  an  interest. 

This  Chicago  exhibition  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  It  is 
held  in  the  Exposition  Building,  on  the  lake  front 
of  the  city,  and  also  occupies  numerous  other  ad- 
jacent buildings  that  have  been  temporarily 
erected  for  its  accommodation,  the  whole  cover- 
ing more  than  eleven  acres  of  ground. 

In  the  main  building,  illuminated  at  night  by 
colored  electric  lights,  is  a bewildering  array  of 
iron  and  wood  working  machinery  such  ns  is 
used  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  their 
rolling  stock.  Here  is  also  displayed  an  infinity 
of  smaller  railway  appliances — couplers,  draw- 
bars, stotion  indicators,  brakes,  frogs,  switches, 
etc.  Beyond  them  are  rare  and  exquisite  woods 
such  as  are  used  in  the  luxurious  finishing  of 
palace-cars.  Here  are  wocsls  from  Persia,  Tur- 
key, India,  South  America,  and  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  world  from  whence  woods  of  finest 
grain  and  coloring,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish,  are  obtainable. 

In  the  galleries  is  a most  interesting  exhibition 
of  railway  inventions  which  are  still  in  embryo, 
or  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  confi- 
dence and  attracting  the  capital  necessary  to  their 
success.  Here  is  also  an  electric  railway,  the 
first  ex’er  constructed  in  the  West.  It  runs  out- 
side the  galleries,  entirely  around  the  building, 
a distance  of  a third  of  a mile,  and  in  its  cozy 
little  cars  visitors  are  invited  to  take  the  trip  at 
five  cents  apiece. 

In  the  West  Annex  arc  the  locomotives,  stand- 
ing each  in  a separate  stall,  burnished  and  glis- 
tening like  the  tliorough-brcil,  highly  groomed 
steeds  to  which  they  are  likened.  Every  firm  of 
locomotive  builders  in  the  country  is  represent- 
ed, and  every  style  of  xvork  turned  out  by  them 
is  exhibited,  from  little  narrow-gauge  passenger 
engines  weighing  but  fifteen  tons,  to  huge  “ Mas- 
todons” of  over  ninety.  While  each  of  these  i.s 
a pi'rfect  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  xvcll  worthy 
a careful  examination,  the  tximinendatory  fea- 
tures of  each  are  lost  to  view  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  exhibits  and  the  general  excellence  of  tlu; 
whole;  consequently  only  those  which  are  re- 
markable for  size  or  for  novelty  of  construction 
attract  unusual  notice. 


The  locomotive  attracting  and  retaining  the 
largest  share  of  public  attention  is  a " Mastodon,” 
built  by  the  Cooke  Locomotive  Works  of  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  It  is  the  largest  locomotive  in  the 
world,  and  with  its  tender  weighs  93  tons.  Its 
cylinders  are  20  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 30- 
inch  stroke ; it  has  eight  driving-wheels  6 feet 
6 inches  in  diameter,  with  a four-wheeled  truck 
forwaiHi.  The  boiler  is  60  inches  in  diameter ; 
tubes  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long. 
The  tank  has  a capacity  of  3000  gallons  of  water, 
and  the  tender  carries  12,000  pounds  of  coal. 
The  length  over  all  of  this  monster  is  64  feet.  It 
was  built  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
upon  the  closing  of  the  exposition  will  continue 
its  way  to  the  scene  of  its  future  labors  in  South- 
ern California. 

Another  locomotive  which  proves  a centre  of 
attraction  to  railroad  men  is  that  known  as  the 
Shaw  locomotive.  It  has  two  cylinders  on  each 
side,  instead  of  one.  These  are  of  10^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  have  a 24-inch  stroke.  They  work 
in  combinations,  there  being  two  cross-heads,  two 
piston-rods,  and  txvo  connecting  and  parallel  rods 
on  each  side.  The  locomotive  has  four  6 foot  9 
inch  driving-wheels,  weighs,  fully  equipped,  60^ 
tons,  and  has  on  a trial  trip  drawn  two  cars  at 
the  rate  of  76.6  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  South  Annex  are  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  the  whole  exposition — relics  of  the  past, 
of  the  very  earliest  infancy  of  steam  railways, 
now  figuring  in  “ the  old  curiosity  shop.”  Here 
may  be  seen  the  first  locomotive  built  by  John 
Steciienson;  the  old  “Locomotion  No.  1,”  built 
in  1825,  and  antedating  the  famous  Rocket  by 
four  years ; the  boiler  of  the  Stourbridge  Lion, 
the  first  locomotive  ever  run  in  this  country ; the 
old  Samson,  built  in  1839  in  England,  and  im- 
ported to  Nova  Scotia  for  use  between  Pictou  and 
the  Albion  coal  mines,  xvhere  it  is  still  worked ; 
and  the  grasshopper  locomotive  Arabian,  the 
first  successful  venture  in  this  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  was  designed  and 
built  by  Mr.  Puineas  Davts,  in  the  company’s 
shops,  and  went  into  service  in  June,  1834.  It 
is  still  in  active  service  at  the  Mount  Claire 
yards,  and  is  as  useful  as  when  first  put  on  the 
rails.  In  all  its  long  career  it  has  met  with  but 
one  accident,  but  this  was  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  be  worthy  of  i-ecord.  Of  it  the  Washington 
RepiMiean  gives  the  following  account : 

“ Before  it” — the  Arabian — “ was  finished  Mr. 
Davis  promised  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
shops,  some  three  hundred,  to  take  them  and 
their  families  on  the  train  draxvn  by  the  Ara- 
bian as  far  as  it  went,  then  to  go  to  \Vashington, 
and  have  dinner  at  Brown’s  Hotel.  The  Wash- 
ington branch  was  then  open  nearly  to  Bladens- 
burg.  The  trip  was  made,  William  Ddjt  being 
the  engineer.  Just  west  of  Jessup’s  Cut,  thirteen 
and  a half  miles  this  side  of  Baltimore,  the  Ara- 
bian ran  off  the  track.  Mr.  Davis  was  sitting 
with  Mr.  Di  ke  when  the  accident  occurred.  The 
engine  rolled  on  its  side.  Neither  the  engineer 
nor  anybody  else  on  the  train  was  hurt  in  the 
least,  but  Mr.  Davis;  he  was  killed.  There 
seemed  to  be  a special  fate  in  the  matter.  No- 
body could  ever  tell  why  the  Arabian  ran  off 
the  track.  There  was  no  evidence  ever  shown, 
although  the  fullest  investigation  was  made,  that 
any  cause  existed  to  throw  it  off.  As  the  Bul- 
lock press,  which  the  first  time  it  was  put  to 
work  caught  its  inventor  and  printed  him  into  its 
first  impression,  so  the  Arabian  on  its  first  trip 
killed  its  designer  and  maker.” 

The  Arabian  was  run  to  Chicago  by  Tom  Gal- 
loxvav,  who  is  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway  Company  for  fifty  years,  or  ever  since 
1883.  He  is  the  oldest  locomotive  engineer  in 
this  country,  and  probably  in  the  world. 

The  Samson,  from  Nova  Scotia,  is  also  ac- 
companied by  a man  who  has  devoted  to  it  the 
service  of  a lifetime.  He  is  the  engineer  who 
came  to  this  country  in  charge  of  it,  in  1 888,  and 
who  has  run  it  daily  ever  since,  although  at  pre- 
sent he  is  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  The  Sam- 
son is  a standard-gauge  “ inverted  direct  action 
engine,”  with  four-foot  drivers.  Her  cylinders  are 
perpendicular,  and  are  at  the  back  of  the  engine 
on  each  side  of  the  engineer.  The  piston-rods 
shooting  up  and  down  act  on  the  hind-wheels, 
which  are  connected  with  those  in  front  of  them. 
The  furnace  door  is  in  front,  and  the  tender  with 
the  fireman  aboard  runs  ahead.  A car  that  ac- 
companies this  primitive  locomotive  is  also  a cu- 
riosity, being  one  of  the  old-fashioned  double-bel- 
lied  coaches  with  the  seats  each  accommodating 
two  persons  placed  opposite  each  other,  in  each 
section  the  doors  are  at  the  sides,  and  an  outside 
step  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  coach. 

The  Stourbridge  Lion,  of  which  the  boiler  is 
shown  in  “ the  old  curiosity  shop,”  was  the  first 
locomotive  ever  brought  to  and  run  in  this  coun- 
try. She  was  built  in  England  in  1828  for  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1829,  was  placed  upon  the 
tracks  of  the  railway  owned  by  that  company,  at 
Iloncsdale,  Pennsylvania,  and  run  fifteen  miles, 
by  Mr.  Hokatio  Allen.  The  engine  weighed  sev- 
en tons,  which  proved  to  be  too  great  a weight 
for  the  road  os  it  was  then  constructed,  and  after 
a few  experimental  trips  was  laid  aside.  Mr. 
Allen  is  still  alive,  and  very  proud  of  the  honor 
of  having  driven  the  first  locomotive  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  heroes  and  veterans 
of  the  exposition  is  Mr.  David  Matthew,  who 
was  engineer  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  iap- 
motive  that  drew  the  first  excursion  train^mi- 
mortalizeil  in  silhouetu*,  over  the  Mohawk  and 
Hud.son  Railroad,  betuiaen  Albany  and  Schcncts 
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J.  EDWAKDS  SIMMONS.-PuoToo«Ariii 


THE  DON.  J.  B.  FORAKER—Puo 


Lodge,  and  re-elected  in  1878.  He  ia  a member  of  Jeru.'ialcm 
Chapter,  Xo.  8,  Koval  Arch  Masoii.s,  and  of  Cteur  de  Lion  Com- 
inaudcry,  No.  ‘2-3,  Knights  Templar  ; of  the  latter  he  became  Emi- 
nent Commander  in  18K1.  Grand  Master  Joski’ii  J.  Cofcji  appointed 
him  District  Deputy  Grand  Ma.ster  of  the  Sixth  Masonic  District, 
and  General  Roomk  made  him  Grand  .Marshal.  He  represented 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  near  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York, 
but  resigned  in  favor  of  VV.vi.tkr  P.  Mo.ntagik,  after  he  was 
elected  Deputy  Grand  Master  last  year. 


er  and  broker.  In  this  business  he  made  a fortune,  and  retired 
before  the  panic  of  1873.  Mr.  Simmons  is  a member  of  the  Stock 
E.xcliange,  a director  and  trustee  of  several  cor[x>r.itious  and  insti- 
tutions, a Connnissioner  of  Education,  and  on  some  of  the  most 
active  committees  in  that  body.  His  home  is  at  X'o.  ‘28  M'est 
Fifty-second  Street,  and  he  has  a cottage  on  the  shore  of  Like 
George.  He  was  made  a Mason  in  Mount  Zion  Lodge,  No.  311, 
of  Troy,  in  18G4,  and  affiliated  with  Kane  I.«odge,  No.  454,  of  this 
city,  ten  years  afterward.  In  1877  he  was  elected  Master  of  that 


GRAND  MASTER  SIMMONS. 

Mr.  j.  Edwmbds  Simmons,  who  has  been  elected  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  en.suing  year,  is  a native 
of  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  was  born  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1841.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1862,  attended  the 
Albany  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863  After 
practicing  law  for  two  years,  he  abandoned  his  profession  for 
trade.  He  subsequently  came  to  this  city,  and  became  a bauk- 
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Halitoto  Sahor  is  conceded  the  standard  relish. 
Mallorri  Sauce  Improves  soups,  fish,  gravies,  meats,  Ac. 


FIREWORKS 

Are  the  Standard. 

OUR  BOX  COLLECTIONS 


TttopsATOS  of  people  testify  to  the  merits  of  Piso’s 
Cure  for  Consumption.— [.I du.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  Private  Exhibition  Ui.oplnjs 

Are  all  differently  assorted,  and  hicindc  many  FIRE- 
WORK JiOVKI.TlKS,  at  prices  within  the  llinita  of  all ; 
viz.:  Coltoctlon  No  1,50 rents;  No.2,ft.00;  No.8,$2.00; 
No.  4.  tS-iai ; No.  6,  tVOO ; No.  6,  flo.oo ; No.  7,  $15  00 ; 
No.  8.  $2.5.00;  No.9, $35.00;  No.  10.  $50.00;  Nn.ll.$l(X); 
and  No.  12,  $78  00  net.  AM)  ON  THE  RErEIPT  BV 
WAIIi  OR  KXf'KESS  OF  FIVE  DOI.URS  OK  l l*- 
WARDS.  W’K  W IIJ,  SEND  TO  A>V  PART  OF  TIIK 
t’OrXTRY  (EAST  OF  ROCKY  MTS.),  EXPRESS 
CIIAROES  PREPAID  BY  I’S,  EQl'AL  VALLE  OE 
RKMITTA.NCE  (at  the  advertlsL-fl  jiricre  above)  In  col- 
Ieclion.s  as  selectc<l,  and  pnrchaseil,  previous  to  June 
86th  • after  which  and  otherwise  any  of  the  collections 
sent  C O.D , freight  paid  by  purchaser. 

These  collerlioiis  are  original,  comprehensive,  and 
attractive,  are  all  safely  boxwl,  and  in  them  the  pur- 
chaser obtains  the  best  Fireworks  ">«'  f for  privmo 
use  at  about  one  halt  of  retail  prices,  with  full  direc- 
liona  for  firing. 

Send  for  the  Descriptive  List, 
And  order  early  to  save  disappointment. 

sri!  sru!,s«rs:.s"K 

ready  and  will  be  mailed  frec-to  all  applicants. 


SUMMER  SILKS 


8»c.,  4#c.,  Nm..  86c.,  and  75c. 

FOULARDS  AT  THE  SAME  PRICES 
6000  YARDS.  IN  ALL  THE  NEW  SHADES  IN 
FOULARDS,  EVERY  PATTERN  IN  DOT.  FLOWER. 
AND  FIGURES,  AT  6Sc. 

BxnmInF  Our  Colored  Rhndnmes  nnd  Groa 
Grain  Silks t also.  Our  itiark  auft  Col- 
ored Brocaded  Slika,  All  at 
Kqually  L.o\v  1‘riecs. 
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309,  311,  313  to  321  Grand  St. 

50,  58,  60  TO  70  ALLEN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


cl^nses  the  bhKHl  and  perspiraUon  of  i^ori(^«tS 
poironons  elements,  nnothas  removes  the  mh» 

Itching  and  lii^mmatlon  clears  Uie  Skin  it>d  8e«S 
hMls  Ulcers  and  8<?ros,  and  restores  tlie  Htir  ^ 
CnTiecn*  SoAF,  an  exquisite  Skin  BaiDii«»  .ivi 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepnr^  from  Cmocn.,  h1i,S£ 
pensab  e in  treating  Skin  Diseases.  Hnbv  Hdums, 
Skm  Blemishes,  Snnhnrn,  and  Qmisy  Skin. 

CcTiocaA  Kkmkdiks  are  absnlDlelv  pure,  tod  thi 
only  infallible  Blood  Pnrifiers  uimI  Skin  lleiniUen. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cnticara,  (SO  cent*;  Smu 
85  cents ; Resolvemt,  $1.  ^ 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE «4  « 

IIARPEIt’S  WKBKLY 4« 

HARPER'S  BAZAR 4N 

The  THREE  above  pnldlcaUona It* 

Any  TWO  above  named  I • 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1* 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  I .m 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE/ 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  S<iUAHK  LIBRABY, 

One  Year  (68  Numbers) t*W 

PoMage  Fi  te  to  all  mbeeribtre  in  He  DniUd  SUUt 
or  Canoila.  ____ 

The  Voinmes  of  the  Woitai.T  and  Ba***  begin  tdlli 
the  first  nnnil>ers  for  Jnnnsry,  the  Volnine*  of  W 
Young  Pkoui.k  with  the  first  Nnmlier  for 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  Magazims  with  the  Nambert 
for  June  and  Decenilier  i>f  each  tear. 

Subscripiious  will  Ire  entered  with  the  NnmhM* 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  lime  of  rer^a  of  i^i 
except  in  cases  where  the  siiliscriberoilierwiMdii^ 
Specimen  copy  of  UAsmta’s  Young  Pmru  leut  ot 
receipt  of  a three-cent  stamp. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  ‘ 

weekly  pnbliesllon,  containing  work*  of 
Biography,  Ul.iory,  Fiction,  and  ^ 

ranging  from  10  to  *8  cents  per  nnmber. 
aarper't  Fi  tvMin  Square  lAbrart,  will  ^ 
grainitonsly  on  application  to  HA«r«<IB»oTU*«i. 

RcmltUnces  shonld  be  made  by 
OniAr  nr  Draft,  to  avold  risk  of  los*.  Aaorees 


variety  of  Balbriggan,  Lisle  Thread, 
'anev  Hosiery  for  Ladies,  Gentle- 
ind  Children. 


The  \ 

Makes  E<h'cntion  /r 
Learn  to  ^ 

GrA^mniflr  nt  tnu  wim 

,yatem.  More  earne 
the  old  method, 


also,  English 
V and  iianiral 
11  a moiitli  i)y 
■ceipt  of  SI. 
It  siglit. 
new  YORK. 


SPRINflVEHICLESI 


Pen,  iridiuni-poii 


JYom  the  IHsfriett  of 
ASSAM, 

CHITTAGONG, 

C A C H A R, 
RANCRA  VALLEY, 
DARJEELING, 

DEHRA  DOOri, 

And  Other*, 

Abao'ntely  Pore,  Soperlor  Flavor. 

■mE  VOST  KCONOMICAI,  TEA, 
Rfquirfi  only  half  the  tuual  quantity. 
SOLD  BT  ALL  OBOCEB8. 

JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS  A CO., 
AgmU  of  th,  Coleatts  Tm  Syndloila, 

ISO  Water  Street,  New  York, 


Buffalo  Lilhia  Water, 


n.eerfnl  solvent  of  Stone  in  the  Bladrler.  Invalna- 
lii  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Ki^cys;  !'] 

.[■‘and  ^Rheumatism  ; high  y 

rrHnmmond"  la^  Snrgwn^eneral^  ^ 

SDrinirs  pamphlet  t»ent  fo  any  atlnre^j*. 

W^H.  SCHIEFFELIN  A UO.,\  Aoknts. 
CASWELL,  HAZARD,  A CO.,f  New  Yokk  City. 
HCOS.  JV.  GOOD  FT,  :Propri  e.tor. 

Uiiirain  LUIiIb  Sitriiig*.  VIrtfInIw. 


ISM'S 

henry  TIMRf  w.„o. 
ABBOTT  BUeGYJO 

TAMAR'"  do-«p.?.on, 

I “ lYB  rt  headache. hemorrhoid) 

N cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

Pharmneien  oe  P*  CInssc 
de  la  Facnltd  dc  Paris, 

Anil  I nkl  «T,rne  Rambnteau.  Paris, 
U R I I I II  IM  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
UIIIII.L.UI1  TAMAR,  nnllke  pills  an 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  Of  hetw 
and  fonr  thonsand  volumes,  mailed  on  iw«P 
Cenu  in  Postage  Stamps 

SEELEY’S  aVsSs'iiPiLlI 

A?.r!ieriiry  olnt^t  dlr^  W 

by  enring  when  other  rein^Mfaa^'«5|^ 

In  the  vest  \<ec\iet.rMdyJt^^yeaiian^ ^ 
uienoo,  sffordliw  gceiifli  Oiotn 

(accompanied  with  » peMSfe  ®».  "rJSbyxMlI 

which  ^ tinted  the  ngi^ta)^JWrta.» 

— Lady  Agfints'^?^ 

* gents  wanted  for ?eM 
A can  "'«•'«  *Art^8t  l0T  WidkerSf 

and  terms.  WM.  HEKS.^ArtwL^u^ — ^ 




HAMMERLESS 

iSs^GUN 


THE  NKW 

SWEET  BOUQUET  Cigarette. 

Dellcnte,  Xllld.  and  Fragrant.  A Dainty 
Wliitr  for  Connoisseurs. 


lARDSOX. 


HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

FOR  TILLAGE  AND  TOW.Y  LIBRARIES. 
Nearly  three  hundred  numbers,  comprising  History, 
Biography,  Fiction,  and  miscellaneons  works. 

Messrs.  HAaraB  A BitoTiians  employ  no  agents  for 
the  Introdnction  of  this  Library ; bnt  will  be  pleased  to 
quote  liberal  terms  to  villages  and  towns  for  librai-ies. 
Send  for  Harper’r  ” ■ ■ - - - • 


fLANTERNSI 


HEM 


■ ".rp'oek  “d  MHerprine  to  opera le  as 
(•EMvltAl,!  AGKNT!«i  to  lilre  and  ti^n 

others  to  intro^ice  a NEW  WORK  cf  extra- 

1 New  (IbSS)  C'hroino  Cards,  no  2 alike,  with  name, 
/ lOc.,  postpaid.  Gao.  L Raieo  A Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Franklin  Sqttare  LUrrary  Calalogne. 


fkee'I 

.PhUaJ‘a.1 


VflEACHERS  snppl 
A-  Of  Educational  v 
Bbooswat  Tkach  rbs 


?llcd  with  positions  In  all  grades 

work.  Send  Siam-  ' * — 

»8’  Aoknov,  Times 


Wanted  I can  get  5 orders 
le  year  round.  $2  profit 
lOrder-oatAtfTM.  Send 
for  circular  nnd  terms. 
48  Bond  St.,  N.V. 

’"l  ^ "utfit 

r A Co.,  Portland,  Malms. 


ildg,  Chicago. 


A WEEK. 


y rInV«Tr“'  It^tncesslly  made.  Costly 

ii  Outfit  tree.  Address  Tkua  A Co.,  Augusts,  Main& 

BDENIA  and  MARfiCUAL  KIEL  ROSE. 


SITniTIONSr.'S^l;;;^ 

nnl."8.'niforiioi.fage.  Addr^  Avenaa  L'h' 

Nuppljr  Bureau,  » Flftn  a 


tn  “i  home.  Samples  worth  $.5  free. 

iJ)J  lU  (H^U  Address  Snssow  & Co.,  Portland.  Malna 


JUNE  le,  1883. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THK  FKKMIVM 

to  the  Wire*  of  Urecen  hai  been  pronooooed 
by  nil  who  have  n-en  it 
to  be  the  hnnilnoinciit  and  most  valuable 
ever  otTorod  by  a mnnufaotnrer 
to  make  the  tr.ide  fiinlllar  with  Mh  name. 
The  t’aeo  itself  Is  a inai<niflccnt  one, 
and  the  tillvo'-  Ware  eleaant, 
orbeantlflil  pattern,  and  uf  tne  fl  iont  quality. 


DONT  BE  A CLAM 

CLAMS  ARE  NOT  A PROPER  MODEL  FOR  A HUMAN  BEING  TO  COPY  AFTER 

their  old  clam-Uke  nottonn:— they  open  th' 

>d,  hat  they  shut  op  veiy  tight  when  anyth! 

FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS 


TO  GROCERS’  WIVES 

We  offer  a Special  Premium 
of  a beautiful  set  of  Plated 
Silver  Knives  and  Forks, 
for  simply  pivloK 
'The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
p thorough  trial. 


AND  DONT  PROPOSE  TO  ALIOW  THINGS  TO  PENETRATK  THEIR  SHELIA  THAT  WERE 
UNKNOWN  TO  THEIR  GRANDFATHER  CLAHS  AND  TO  THEIR  GRANDMOTHER  GLAMS:— 

A Clam  is  not  a good  thing  for  a Housekeeper  to  copy  after:— 

A Clam  la  not  a good  thing  for  a Farmer  to  copy  after:— la  not  a good  thing  for  a Crocer  to  copy  after:— 

A.  WITtB-AWAKE  HOUSEKEEPER  will  TRY  newwayn  that  are  enilortted  hi;  letuilnn  newapaper»:— 

A tFIOE-AWAKE  FARMER  wiU  try  a Rutter  Worker  or  a Grain  Binder:— 

A TriHE-AWAKH  GROCER  will  try  a new  Molasses  Gate  and  a new  Coal  Oil  Can  and  teill  b»y  the  Mnd  nf  g€tnd»  hl»  etMtoffsers  eoM  /hr.*— 

Of  eonroo  If  a woman  tries  every  new  thing  that  she  hisars  of  she  will  often  be  dnped :— But  there  is  no  sensible  man  or  sensible  woman,  who  does  not  know  for  Mvteln  retebto 

iblishers  would  not  allow  snch  oontlnnons  nse  of  their  papers  for  advertising  The  Frank  .Siddalls  " 

....  rapUtljf  ndoplhig  new  methode  about  their  work,  and  Gtoae  wlu>  have  done 


publishers 

intdUffont 


i HUMBUG. 


SO  DONT  BE  A CLAM 


■FOR  LADIES  TO  READ- 

omr  TumKi  one  soap  for  all  usesi 

To  the  Housekeeper  and  her  Help,  to  the  Boarding-House  Mistress  and  her  Lady 
Hoarders,  to  tlie  Farmer’s  Wife  and  her  Danghters,  for  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  Every 
Lady  of  Refinement,  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  otlera  great  advantages  In  Economy  ol  Use,  in  its 
effect  on  the  skin,  and  In  Its  freedom  fh>m  Injury  to  the  fabric. 

Among  the  Honsekeepers  of  New  England  (where  tbrlfty  Housekeeping  Is  proverbial)  IthaS 
gained  immense  favor,  and  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  tho  merits  ol  an  article  than  to  be  able  to  say 
Ibatit  meets  approval  in  the  Homes  f>f  New  England. 

—FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE-— 

JiUBT  THiNKt  No  Scalding  or  BoiUng!  No  Smell  on  Wash-day! 

Clothes  Clean  and  Beautifally  Wliite,  and  as  Sweet  as  if  never  worn  t 

No  Bough,  Red  Hands  t Clothes  remain  WlUte  even  if  put  away  for  years  t 

The  Soap  PosiUvely  Guaranteed  not  to  ii\)are  even  the  Finest  Laces! 
Where  water  or  fuM  ia  eearee  remember  that  with  The  Frank  Siddnll*  Soap 
much  leva  fuel  it  necettary,  and  a few  buckets  of  water  it  enough  for  a large  wath. 

JUST  THINK ! Flannels  and  Blankets  as  soft  as  when  Now ! 

The  most  delicate  Colored  Lawns  and  Prints  actually  Brightened ! 

A girl  of  IS  or  13  can  easilydo  a largo  wash  without  even  being  tired  ! 

And  best  of  ail,  the  wash  done  in  less  tlian  half  the  nsusl  time! 
Use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  Waslilng  Dishes :— It  Is  the  only  .Soap  that  leaves  tho  dish-rag 
Sweet  end  White,  and  the  only  Soap  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  remove  the  smelt  of  Fish, 
Onions,  et«.,  from  forks  and  dishes.  When  yon  liave  a dirty  dish-rag  dont  blame  your 
servants ; f/  is  not  their  fault ; for  yon  have  given  them  soap  made  of  Bancid  Grease,  and  the  result 
Is  a foul  dish-rag ; use  The  Frank  biddalls  Soap,  mode  of  Pure  Beef  Suet,  and  you  will  have 
a Cleaui,  Sweet-smelUiig  Clotit. 

So  liere  is  the  Honseheemr’s  Choice  : 

Common  soap  and  a fonl  dlslirag— or— Tho  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  a dish-rag  to  be  proud  of. 

FOR  HOUSE  CLEANING 

This  la  wliere  The  Frank  Siddalls  .Soap  appeals  to  the  real  ladylike  Honsekeeper. 
Use  ItforScrubbIng  and  Cleaning,  Use  it  for  Washing  Paints,  Windowsand  Mirrors,  Wine-glasses, 
Ooblets,  and  all  Glass  Vessels ; ordhutry  aoap,  aa  ia  well  known,  ia  not  fit  for  wnahing  glaaa ; 
while  Tho  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  Is  a most  elegant  thing  for  this  purpose.  Use  it  for  Washing 
Marble  Door  Steps,  Bureau  Tops,  Marble  Statuary.  Mantleplcces,  etc:—//  it  the  nicer t 
thing  for  marble  that  can  be  imagined. 

For  Washing  Bed  Clothes  and  Bedding,  even  of  Patients  with  Contagious  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  and  for  waslilng  utensils  used  in  the  Sick-room,  it  can  be  relied  on  to  cleanse  and 
purify  without  scalding  or  bolUng  a single  artlele. 

FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  CLOTHES 

Babies  will  not  snlfer  with  prickly  heat  or  be  troubled  with  sores  of  any  kind  when  nothing 
but  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  Is  used.  Its  ingredients  being  so  pure  and  mild.  / 

Dont  nse  Soda  to  wash  nnrsing  bottles  or  gum  tubes— doaS  even  aeald  f/iem— hut  wash 
them  only  with  tills  Soap,  and  they  will  never  get  sour,  but  will  always  be  sweet  and  clean. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

It  is  the  best  thing  for  washing  blacklioards  and  school  slates,  leaving  them  entirely 
free  from  grease,  and  without  causing  a scratch ; the  Soap  does  not  liave  to  be  rinsed  off.  | 


etc..  It  tr  indttDeurab/e.  No  stable  is  complete  wltnonc  ic. 
tmess  Soap,  thorouglilv  cleansing  the  leather  and  rendering 
isliing  cars  and  car  windows,  cleaning  tho  running-gear  and 
It  a rival ; by  Us  nse  paint  and  varnish  will  last  much  longer. 


' FOR  MEN  TO  READ  • 

OI^LY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

The  Merchant  and  his  Clerk,  the  Photographer,  the  Optician,  the  Artist,  the  Printer, 
the  Actor,  the  Bather  at  the  Turkish  Bath,  the  Barber,  the  Motel  Keeper,  the  Stable, 
the  Railroad,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  benefit  from  the  remarkabls  properties  ol 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  $H  A V I NG*"'*'"*^* 

Its  heavy,  lasting  lather  Is  so  different  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  Its  snperlortty  is 
almost  incredible ; the  f.tce  never  burns  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  rasor,  bow  tender  the  skin, 
or  how  closely  shaved,  and  the  Sponge  and  Soap  Cup  wilt  aheaye  be  eweet-emetting, 

IMPORTANT  FOR  SHIPBOARD  AND  ARMY  USE;-It  washes  freely  in  hard  water, 
and  where  water  is  scarce,  remember  tliat  The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  only  takes 
a few  buckets  of  water  for  a large  wash. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc.— 

It  is  vastly  superior  to  Castile  Soap  for  wushiiig  a horse’s  mane  and  tall,  while  for 
washing  Sores,  Galls,  Scratches,  etc., ///> /ncf/>0eM/a&^.  No  stable  1#  complete  without  It. 
For  Harness,  it  is  better  than  Harness  Soap,  t‘  " ’ ' • ■ 

it  soft  and  pliable,  white  for  wasidng  c — ' 
bodies  of  fine  carriages.  It  Is  without  a rival , , . 
and  the  Windows  and  Lamps  will  be  as  clear  as  crystal. 

The  Frank  Siildalls  Soap  is  elegant  for  washing  Printing  Ink  fTom  the  hands,  tuid  from 
Printers’  Rollers,  Type,  and  Electrotypes,  being  much  better  tlian  Benzine,  and  safer,  as 
shocking  accidents  by  fire  often  occur  from  Itenzine,  and  parents  whose  children  use 
Amateur  Printing  Presses  should  remember  this. 

Type  and  Rollers  washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  are  in  splendid  condition  for 
immediate  use,  and  will  take  the  ink  readily. 

i—m-SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS^mm- 

To  the  Physician,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Patient,  Its  importance  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  known  and  uppreciated,  and  It  1*  rapidly  superseding  Imported  Oostile  and 
similar  soaps  fur  use  in  the  Sick  Room,  the  Nursery  and  Hospital. 

■IN  CASE  OF  INGROWING  TOE-NAILS—  - 
In  place  of  ootton-wool,  a little  of  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  shonld  be  kept  pressed  between 
the  nail  and  tender  flesh— one  trial  will  prove  Its  superiority  over  cotton-wooL 

AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT 

For  Washing  Old  Running  .Sores,  Bed  Sores,  Cuts,  Wounds  and  Bums;  for  washing 
Chafed  Places  on  Infants  and  Adults;  for  use  by  persons  suffering  with  Salt-Rheum,  Tetter, 
Ringtvorm,  Itcliing  Piles,  Eruptions  on  the  Face,  and  for  ohtldren  afflicted  with  Scaly 
Incrustations,  It  Is  without  any  of  tho  lojurloos  effects  often  experienced  when  other  soap  is  used, 
while  for  washing  the  Invalid  it  is  a most  valuable  aid  to  tho  Physician,  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  It  removes  the  exhalations  from  the  skin  that  would  otherwise  counteract  the  actioa  of  his 
medicines  by  dosing  op  the  pores,  and  which  cannot  bo  aocompUshed  by  any  other  soap. 

Letters  from  well-known  Physicians,  describing  their  experience  in  their  practloe 
with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  assertlona. 

fTse  Ufor  Wathing  Sores  on  the  Feet,  caused  by  walking  or  wearing  tight  sTtoes. 
Always  leave  plenty  of  the  lather  on — ^nt  rinse  the  lather  off. 

For  washing  Graduate  Measures  and  Mortars  it  is  better  than  anything  else. 


-FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFECTION 


has  an  agreeable  odor  from  its  ingredients,  that  is  always  pleasant,  even  to 

iMves  any  odor  on  the  Skin  : the  lace  never  has  any  of  the  unpleasant  gloss  that  other  soaps  produce  : 
it  should  always  be  used  for  wasidng  the  hands  and  face  of  those  troubled  with  Chapped 
Skin:-a  child  wiU  not  dread  having  its  face  washed  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  as  it  docs  not 
cause  the  eyes  to  smart  with  tho  dreaded  Intense  sting  that  oven  Imported  Castile  Soap  oden  causes; 
it  always  leaves  the  skin  Son  and  Smooth. 

No  tooth-powder  or  tooth- wash  will  compare  with  It. 

A little  on  the  tooth-brush  makes  the  mouth,  teeth  and  gums  perfectly  clean. 

It  leaves  a pleasant  aromatic  taste,  a sweet  breath,  and  a clean  tooth-brash. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for  toilet  use  with  the  hard  water  of  the  West  and  in  Lake-water. 

PERSONS  WHO  DESPISE  A MUSTY  SPONGE  or  WASH-BAG  will  appreciate 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap.  Whenever  either  a Sponge  or  Wash-rag  has  a disagreeable  smell, 
' it  is  due  entirely  to  tlie  so-called  fine  toilet  soap  that  is  such  a favorite  with  you ; It  is  the 
place  of  soap  to  keep  a sponge  or  wash-rag  sweet  and  clean,  and  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
will  do  it  without  any  occasion  to  expose  it  to  the  air  or  sun. 

When  used  for  washing  the  head  it  is  better  than  Shampooing;  plenty  of  the  rich,  white 
lather  Bhonld  be  left  In  tbs  hair  (wo/ ow/;)  it  entirely  does  awav  with  the  nse  of  Hair 
Tonic, Bay  Rum,  Bandoline,  Pomade,  or  any  hair  dressing.  Used  this  way  It  removes  dandruff, 
the  hair  will  not  collect  dust,  and  there  will  not  bi  any  itohing  of  the  scalp; — Coat  Collare, 
Bat  Linings  and  Neck-wear  will  keep  clean  much  longer. 

— Try  It  for  washing  your  Eye-Glasses  and  Spectacles. — 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  superior  to  Benzine  or  Ammonia  for  Cleaning  Coat  Collars, 
and  for  removing  Grease  Spots,  etc.,  and  Is  guarantee:!  not  to  ii\|are  tlie  garment. 


retf,  bat  l 


ODD  USES-QUAINT  USES-SPEGIAL  USES 

Eminent  Physicians  claim  tiiat  skin  diseases,  such  as  Tetter,  RIngrworm,  Pimples,  etc.,  are 
caused  by  Soap  made  from  rancid  grouse ; nse  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  avoid  all  such  troubles. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Artificial  Eyes  will  retain  their  original  brllllonoy  unimpaired  when  kept 
washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

It  Washes  Telescope  Lenses  and  Photographers’  Plates  without  a possibility  of  scratching 
then-,  while  it  is  being  used  with  the  roost  gratifying  results  in  Schools  of  Design  for  washing 
the  expensive  brushes  used  by  the  students. 

For  Washing  Pearls,  Coral,  Diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones.  Jewelry,  Gold  and 
Silver  Plate,  and  for  cleaning  Watch  Crystals,  it  is  considered  by  Jewelers  saperior  to  any 
powder  or  other  preparation. 

Wash  your  Dog  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap ; leave  plenty  of  the  lather  in  its  hair,  and  yon  will 
be  surprised  at  the  Improvement;  a dog  washed  with  this  Soap  will  be  too  clean  to  harbor  fleas 

Use  it  for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  fine  carpets  and  for  cleaning  rag  carpets ; also  for 
cleaning  garments  of  every  description.  It  is  better  than  Benzine  or  Hartshorn  for  cleaning 
clothing,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  Iqjnre  the  fabric. 

Ute  It  for  wiping  ojf  oil  clothe,  linoleum,  Ae.—TT  KEEPS  THE  COLORS  BRIGHT, 
and  at  it  doer  away  with  scrubbing  them,  they  will  of  courts  last  much  longer, 

'The  hands  of  those  at  farm  work,  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  Is  used,  will  not  chap  from 
basking  eom  driving  teams,  and  other  out-door  employment,  but  of  course  hoine-made  soap,  toilet 
soap  or  any  other  kind  MUST  NOT  BE  USED  {noteren  Cat  tile  Soap). 

It  is  invaluable  to  farmers  for  washing  wool  before  carding  it,  orbefore  gelling  H. 

Milk  Pans,  Chums  and  Milk  Utensils  when  washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
will  be  as  clean  and  sweet  as  new,  and  do  NOT  reqnlre  scalding  or  putting  in  the  son. 

It  also  THOROUGHLY  removes  the  smell  from  the  hands  after  milking. 


HOW  A LADY  CAN  GET  THE  SOAP  TO  TBY 

at  Places  where  It  is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores. 

Send  the  retail  price  10  cents  in  money  or  Postage  Stamps. 
Say  she  saw  the  advertisement  In  “Harper's  WicBKLT.’’ 

Only  send  for  Une  Cake,  and  make  these  3 promises  : 
PlOmisO  Ho,  1 — That  the  Soap  shall  he  nsed  the  first  I 
wash-day  after  receiving  It  an<l  that  every  I 
bit  of  the  family  wash  shall  be  done  with  it.  1 
FromisO  Ko,  2 — That  the  person  sending  win  personally  I 
see  that  the  printed  directions  for  usinp 
the  Soap  shall  be  exactly  followed. 

Byretnm  mall,  a regular  10-cent  cake  of  Soap  will  be  sent, 
postage  prepaid  ; It  will  be  packed  In  a neat  Iron  box  to  make  I 
carry  safely,  and  15  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  will  be  put  on. 

All  this  is  done  for  10  rents  because  it  is  believed  to  be  a cheaper  way  I 
to  introduce  it  than  to  send  salesmen  to  sell  it  to  the  stores. 

I If  your  letter  gets  no  attention, 

I it  wrlil  be  because 

I yon  have  not  made  the  promises, 

I or  because  you  have  sent  for 

more  than  one  cake.  

I Make  the  promisee  very  plain,  or  the  Soap  teiU  NOT  be  sent.  I 
lACske  will  be  sent  FreeofChsrgeto  the  Rife  of  aUroeer  and  I 
I the  iflfe  of  s Minister  if  the  sbeve  TWO  promises  are  made. 


How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A Person  of  Refinement  will  be  glad  to  adopt  a new,  easy, 
clean  way  of  washing  clothes,  in  place  of  the  old,  hard,  sloppy  way 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intelligence. 

A Person  of  Intelligence  will  have  nodlffloulty  In  nnder- 
Btandlng  and  following  the  very  easy  and  sensible  directions. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A Person  of  Honor  will  scorn  to  do  so  mean  a thing  08  to 
bny  the  Soap  and  not  follow  the  directions  so  strongly  urgM. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 

Sensible  Persons  will  not  get  mad,  bnt  Will  feel  thankflll 
that  the!'-  attention  has  been  directed  to  better  methods. 


Only  One  Cake  must  be  sent  for, 

but  after  trying  It,  dealers  will  buy  it 
from  their  wholesale  honsea 
to  accommodate  you, 
r you  can  order  direct  from  the  Factory." 

You  must  HOT  send  for  more  than  one  cake: 

if  a friend  wants  to  try  it,  the  mutt  send  in  a separate  letter^ 


And  Now  for  the  Clean,  Neat,  Easy,  Genteel  Ladylike  FRANK  SIDDALLS  WAY  OF  "WASHING  CLOTHES. 

There  is  nothing  intricate  abont  these  directions:— any  child  over  1*  years  of  ago— who  has  common  sense— will  have  no  trouble  in  following  thena:- 


A Wash-boiler  MUST  NOT  be  used  NOT  EVEN  TO 
HEAT  THE  WASH-WATER,  and  as  the  wash-water 
must  only  be  lukewarm,  a small  kettle  holds  enough  for 
a large  wash. 

A Wash-boiler  will  have  a deposit  formed  on  It  flrom 
the  atmosphere,  in  epile  of  the  most  careful  houeeketper, 
which  Injures  the  delicate  Ingredients  that  are  In  this  Soap 
Be  sure  to  heat  tho  water  in  the  tea-kettle 
TH  E FIRST  TI M E,  no  mntter  how  odd  it  seems. 

"Wash  the  White  Flannels  with  the  other  White  Pieces. 

Be  snre  to  always  make  the  last  water  soapy;  the 
Clothes  will  NOT  smell  of  the  soap,  but  will  be  as  sweet 
ae  Jl  never  worn,  and  stains  that  have  t-een  overlooked  In 
"Whing  will  bleach  out  while  drying,  and  the  clothes 
WUl  Iron  easier. 


Y^e  Frank  SiddallaSoap  wathrt  freely  In  hard  water 
winout  Soda,  Lye,  or  any  wiuhlng  compound ; dont  nse 
•norax.  Ammonia,  or  any  other  aoap  on  any  of  the  wash. 


FIRST— Ulp  one  of  tho  garments  In  a tab  of  lukewarm  water ; draw  it  out  on  a wash-board,  and  rnb  the  Soap  LIGHTLY  over  It  fO  oa  | 
not  to  waste  it,  being  partlcnlar  not  to  mi?a  soaping  any  of  the  soiled  places.  I 

Then  HULL  IT  IN  A TIGHT  ROLL,  just  as  a pieoe  is  rolird  when  It  Is  sprinkled  for  Ironing,  lay  It  In  the  bottom  of  the  tub  under  the  | 
water,  and  go  on  the  same  way  until  all  the  pieces  have  tbe  soap  rnobed  on  them  and  are  rolled  up. 

Then  go  away  for  30  minutes  to  one  hour— by  the  clock- and  let  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  do  Ita  v 
NENT— After  soaking  the  FULL  time,  oommenCe  rubbing  tho  olothos  LIGHTLY  on  a wash-board  awdthk  dirt  will  drop  oxrr;  tarn  the  1 
gannenU  inside  out  to  get  at  the  seams,  i>»t  DOST  use  any  more  Soap ; DONT  SO  ALD  OK  BOl  L A SINGLE  PIEO^  OR  THEY  WILL  TURN  I 
YELLOW ; and  DONT  wash  through  two  suds.  If  the  wash-water  gets  too  dirty,  dip  some  out  and  add  a little  clean  water ; if  tt  gets  too  cold  f 
for  tbe  hands  add  somo  hot  water  out  ol  the  tea-kettle.  ' 

If  a Streak  is  hard  to  wash,  rub  some  more  Soap  on  it  and  throw  tt  hack  Into  the  suds  for  a few  mlmitee. 

NEXT  COME.S  THE  Rf  NSINO— which  Is  to  be  done  In  luko  varm  water,  awd  is  tor  tbr  nreroRR  or  ORTTiiia  the  dirty  subs  otrr.  ■ 
and  is  to  be  done  as  follows:  Wash  each  piece  LIGHTLY  on  a wash-board  through  the  rinie-wator  (sdtlkend  oshuf  coty  mere  Skis)  AND  SEE  I 
THAT  ALL  THE  DIRTY  SUDS  ABE  GuT  OUT.  AWY  svabt  HonaakiiBpRR  wttt  KHow  just  how  to  dotris.  ' 

NEXT,  the  blue-water,  which  can  be  either  lukewarm  or  cold:  Use  little  or  no  Blneing,  for  this  Soap  takes  the  plsM  Of  Blueing.  I 
S'HR  A PIEt;EOFTUES«APlnthe  blue-wator  UNTIL  THE  WATElt  GETS  DECIDEDLY  WAPY.  Put  the  clothes  THROUGH  THfS  1 
SOAPY  BI.UUWaTEB,  wnng  them,  and  hang  up  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MORE  RINSING  and  WITHOUT  SUALDING  or  BOILING 
A SINGLE  PIECE.  war  , 

Afrerwards  soap  Oie  Colored  Pieces  and  Colored  Flannels,  let  them  stand  20  mtnates  to  1 hour,  and  waoh  the  ■ 

Uie  white  pieces,  being  sure  to  make  the  last  rinse-water  soapy. 

THE  MOST  DKLICATK  COLORS  WILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WASHED  THIS  WAY,  BUT  WILL  BS  THE  BBIOHTHB. 


Address  all  Letters  :-OFFlCE  OF  THE  FBAKK  SIDDALLS  SOAP  1019  Cliestnat  Street.  Philad^oliia,  Pa. 
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tJNTO  HIMSELF. 


A LAW 

Bother  the  signals!  Every  man 


lias  tlie  right  to  judge  for  him.wlf 


From  tho  V«-iicrable  Vrcaldent  of  the 
New  York  Life  In«.  Co. 

I (uiffercd  every  nioming  for  year*  from  headache; 
,'oar  brush  relieves  them  at  once.  I heartily  rccoiii- 
iieud  it.  Moaaia  Fuauklim. 


From  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
wTi,  « KA'Preaentatlvea.  ‘ 

Wife  suffereil  for  yearn  from  headacbe*  ■ ■ 

cures  them  at  once;  it  ha5^  cZd 
1 nee  It  to  remove  dandrofr;  it  work*  like 
My  wife  was  getUng  bald;  it  MoppK 
and  made  a new  growth. 

Gao.  Tuoawwntttn.  UlU*  Rock,  Art. 

*««“  U I-rt. « 

EITHER  KIND  SENT,  POSTPAID,  ON  TRIAL. 

(her  kind,  {xistpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  with  SOc,  added  for  packing  and  reelrtntloB. 
turned  f not  just  as  represented.  Rem  l by  draft,  P.O.  money  oVder,  of 
i Broadway.  New  Vork;  or  nsk  your  druggist  for  them  Thew  are  not  wiiv  >£!«!? 
VrWy.  Br.^cott’a  He.h  Bmah.^W  00;‘^leetrle  Ci^tal^S^  % 

1 almvc  terms.  Agenta  hauled.  Dr.  Scott'a  ElerIropatUe  AdiaataW  Belt  urice U M* 
n-s  Itheumalism  and  in  arlv  all  nalua  and  aches. 


[Vl«0 


LBB  C.0«8TJtNTLV 


MAGAZINE  RIFLE 


YT  jflTlT  PHOToamHS. 

I ■ ■■Bl  A copy  of  the  above  iraik, 
I I WH  rrlth  UcscriptiveCalaloiii, 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■■  given  to  any  one  wboeoB- 
■ M m ■ ■ templatea  the  pntcluae  of 
■ ■ an  Amatenr  Pbotograpkic 
Oiittli.  l’tujt..i,'ra|)liir  Supplies  of  Even- DeetripUoa. 
SCOVILL  .’VlANI.'FAtTt'RiNfi  CO,, 
421  Broome  Street,  Ken  York. 
W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent 


45  Govt  and 
40-60  Grain  Cartridges. 
Vkrv  strong,  Perfbctly  SAFE. 
I a PIN  n 9 Iff  V in  the  world  for  Large  Game. 
ifiiUl  AliWiI  Shooting  more  accurate.  Model 
beautiful.  Manipulation  easier.  Finish  finer,  than 

’hi".’:  MtllLlli  FII)E-IIAIISCO.NEillmi,Con. 

eu.smkhme:^;  : 


uni.  

TOB'.VS/i.vU’i'  f-'- 

Hay-Fever, 

II,  believe  It  win  be  sure  1 

hnadred.”  Bbooklyn,  N.  V 

.1,  am  happy  ‘.^UlTa 

■le  % Mr  {lecc-her’H - 

"pamphlets,  hR  j M • application. 

teifmonlals.  jjy 

Forsak'by  CHA»»^  p,ugg, 


remkdy  for 

and  Catarrli  i 

’n.  Y..  Sept.  24, 

In  ninety  cases  in  a 

N y.,  Oct.  IT.  1582- 
ir  remedy  has  served 
as  the  last  jc*/-', . 
full  letters  aud  other 


HAVE 

securely  fastened  bristles 

n f be  found  with  Ml  DRUGGISTS. 


Adnrable  and  easy  niBi)lagrail> 
ster  for  men  and  boys, 
no  in.  4S  in.  4t  in.  M ia  4f  In.  :»ia 
$eoits»;Jm  i W 139  1 « 
New  York  iMKy  for  Ibe  w1mN» 
Bicycle*  aM  beBdonarlera  1m  »■ 
cycle  SnnmW  Send  3c  bUnp 
for  Illnstraied  Ctitalopic 
E.  I.  llOBSMAh’,  BaaihctsiM. 
80  & 82  'bVlllUm  SC, 


MAMKACTIRKD  BY  THK 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WIW.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  W<L 


Brooklyn, 


loliccton  and  othere  having  Antowart  Wleoind 
enments  to  sell  or  exchange  shonld  «<MW 

BEN.  w.  AKSTIN.  Sioux  City,  low*- 


M A N U FACTU  R ED  B Y 

IE  PLUMES  ATWOOD  MFOCO 

WATERBUR^;  CONN. 


r?f  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  aud  state. 
Please  menliou  this  paper^ 


ttitO%^’vtt 


^rintVovrOm-^ 

J.arge  slra*  for  circulars,  Ac.,  fS 


, roofing, 

ng*.  Steam  P»cki"|. 
Proof  Coating*, 


LIQUID  PAINTS, 

Steam  Pioe  A Boiler  Coverir 
M.ll  Board.^Sheath^.^, 

H.W.  JOHNS  M F C 


Mailed  for  $1,60  by  Stationers,  ot 
KEFFFKL  dt  KSSKIC,  New  Y 


For  pleasure,  money-making, 
old.  *^Everytbing  easy,  prlnum  Instnic- 
llons.  Send  8 stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
I Presses,  Type,  Cards,  Ac. , to  tlm  factory. 


nnmors,  Scrofnla,  Ulcers,  all  vanish  before  D' 
lonson'e  Skin  Cure,  lutenial  aud  external.  


Meriden,  t'< 


PAVARA  PILLS 


■theonly  SPECIFIC  FOR  CONSTIPATION.  No  pain,  tmuaca.  or 
1^.  Heconimencled  t»y  physiciaM.  ^Id  by  Drugtnsta, 

ITON,  General  Agent,  1 15  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


c.  w.  CRITTEN' 


BLACKMAN’S  POWER  VENTILATOR  WHEEL 

We  can  remove  Fonl  Air,  Steam,  Smoke,  Dnst,  Ac.,  from  any  building ; can  make 
any  hot  room  cool : can  thoroughly  VentUaU  llotcl^  Reetanraiits,  Factories,  Mills, 
Theatres,  Mines,  Vessels,  Laundries,  Ac.  Send  for  descriptive  circnlars.  Also, 
send  diagram  of  room  or  building  to  be  ventilated,  giving  couicnta  in  cubic  feet, 
aud  allowing  all  openings  Address  all  communicationa  from  Western  States  to 
F,XHAII8T  YE.NTILATOB  I'O.,  Ill  Monroe  8t.,  Cklcago,  111. 
From  New  York,  New  Jereey,  and  tho  New  England  States,  to 

llOWAUO  k MOUSE,  46  Fulton  8t.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
From  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States,  to 

BXHAUST  YKXTILATOB  CO.,  27  North  6fh  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COTTAGES  AND  RESTAURANT, 

Om  iLONliUIKU  CIO.,  w,  Va., 
iwiia  June  IMh.  Tlic  must  celebrated  resort  in  the 
lUtb.  Climate  cool  and  dellglitf  nl ; waters  wonderful 
their  therapciUic  eili'cts.  'iVrnm:  $3  SO  per  day, 
11  iKT  week,  null  STS  per  month.  Circulars,  deacrib- 
g hygienic  uiivantagea  of  “The  White"  and  llygcla 
old.  Old  Pulnt  Oomforl.  Va.,  lujysinHT  on  appflca- 
on  to  n.  PHOM^’Ik,  I.e*»ce. 

iMEKICAN  KTAB  SOFT  Chl^Rji  TBK,  BEST, 
k Also,  SUr  Empty  Capsulea^^M  Druggiats. 


uarpeb * 


In  20  Numbers,  suited  to  every  style 
ot  writing.  One  of  each  for  trial,  by  mail, 
poatpaid,  on  receipt  of  26c.  in  stamp*. 


Herntive.  A specific 
yer,  kidnoyn,  ccxema, 
the  blmol.  Avoid 
ordmi.  Such  water* 
air  tho  digesUve  or- 
ao  on  drangbt. 


iisordera  of  iho  atoii 
iria,  and  nil  linpuri 
*,h»rab  watem,  nath 
positive  Irrltanta  m 
I and  kidneyA  N J 


ppMQ  iTisoD,  Blataan,  Taylor  4 Co., 

■mvu«  753  Broadwrny,  New  York. 
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New  York,  Saturbat,  June  23,  1883. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  he*t  origival  drav'ing  to  illitxtrate  Ai-PRKn  Domett’s 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  dramng  to  Ik  miUdde  for ^mhUenlitm  in 
Harper’s  Maraeine,  and  to  he  the  rT(:!n.sire  iwrk  of  an  Amn-iran 
arti»t  not  over  tirenig-five  gears  of  age — M>xsrs.  Harper  & Huf)- 
THKRS  offer  an  nivard  of  THREE  THOUSAND  DOtiLARS,  ?//»» 
the  koiietrnhle  vnderslanding  that  the  snrressfid  romjKtitor  shall  nse 
the  same  for  the  rerosecution  of  art  stndg  in  one  or  more  of  the  best 
Amerieiin  sehooli,  ineluding  also  a sojmmt  abroad  of  at  least  six 
months  for  the  stndg  of  the  oh!  masters.  The  award  will  be  paid 
in  meh  instaitments  and  at  sneh  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  conve7t- 
ience  of  the  redpioU  for  the  pnrjtoses  sjseifieel. 

The  drawings  mast  be  reeeived  bg  Mkssr.s.  Harper  & Drotiier.s 
not  later  than  August  1,  1888,  addressed  “Art  Competition,  Har- 
per’s Maf^azine,  Franklin  S<|uare,  Non’  York”;  and  eaeh  must  he 
designated  bg  an  assumed  name  or  medto,  whirh  should  also  be 
given,  toijether  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residenee  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envelofw  acromjiangitig  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  ofwned 
■until  the  result  of  the  eemijwtition  shall  have  been  ditermined.  The 
name  of  (he  sueeessfal  eemipetilor  will  not  be  ptdilieig  announcid 
until  the  puhHeation  of  the  di'awing. 

Mr.  R.  Sw  ain  CifVord,  N.A.  ; Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  A.N.A.  ; and 
Mr.  Ciiarlk-s  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Art  JtejMirt- 
men/.  Harper  k Bbothkrs,  will  art  as  judges  of  the  comjwtition. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  sueeessfal  drawing  as  erne  jtage  for 
Harper’s  Maoazine  of  Decemhn-,  1888 ; and  should  other  drawings 
submitted  be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  jmge  Harper’s  Weekly,  §'800;  one  page 
Harper’s  Bazar,  :?200;  one  fuuje  Harper’s  Yot  no  People,  *1»m». 

If  the  jinlges  should  deride  that  no  one  tf  the  drawings  is  suitable, 
Mkssrs.  Harper  k Brothers  reserve  the  right  to  extend  the  limil  of 
time  and  re  open  the  eom/wtifiem. 

'Two  Christmas  f/iftnns  bg  Alfred  Domett  have  been  published. 
That  published  in  1 887  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
are  iuvittd  to  cofnjKle,  and  a printed  copy  of  it  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  StiCARE,  New  York. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CANDIDATES. 

The  preliminary  canvass  for  the  Democratic  Pre- 
sidential nomination  is  proceeding'  vigorou.sly. 
With  equal  vigor  proceeds  the  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  policy  which  the  party  shall  profess  in  its 
platform,  and  it  is  a very  warm  contest.  Tlie  free- 
trade  Democrats  insist  that  the  party  shall  declare 
unequivocally  against  protection.  But  not  only  does 
Kentucky,  the  State  of  the  chief  fi-ee-trade  leaders, 
dodge  the  question,  but  the  Democratic  protectionists 
argue  substantially  that  the  free-trade  Democrats  are 
fools.  A leading  free-trade  Democratic  journal  as- 
serts that  the  election  of  Mr.  Randall  as  Speaker 
will  dissolve  the  Democratic  party,  and  a Democratic 
protectionist  jiaper  insinuates  plainly  that  a free- 
trade  platform  will  defeat  the  party.  The  policy 
proposed  by  the  Democratic  protectionists  is  the  care- 
ful avoidance  of  all  “questions,”  and  reliance  upon 
the  cry  of  Republican  misgovemment  and  corruption. 
This  is  a plan  not  without  cunning,  for  it  enables  the 
Democrats  to  conceal  the  startling  fact  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  represents  Jio  principle  or  policy  what- 
ever, and  no  reform  but  “change,”  while  it  attacks 
the  [^publican  party  at  eveiy  weak  point  of  its  record. 

This  plan  will  be  probably  adopted.  It  is  a make- 
shift whicli  better  suits  the  Democratic  situation  than 
the  promulgation  of  a great  national  policy  and  its 
lively  debate  before  the  country.  New  York  is  un- 
doubtedly the  seat  of  the  strongest  free-trade  senti- 
ment. Yet  it  is  in  New  York  that  the  strongest  Dem- 
ocratic expressions  are  heard  against  a free-trade  plat- 
form. Indeed,  in  the  city  of  New  York  tlie  ablest 
and  most  influential  advocates  of  tariff  reform  are 
■ Republican  journals,  while  the  Democratic  journals, 
with  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chancellor,  “smiling,  put 
the  question  by.”  As  we  have  said,  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Kentucky,  where  the  most 
strenuous  fi-ee-trade  organ  is  published,  and  where 
the  free-trade  chiefs  live,  undoubtedly  forecasts  the 
action  of  the  National  Convention.  But  if  this  be  so, 
the  canvasstof  candidates  has  one  most  serious  defect. 
If  the  favorite  plan  be,  as  we  think,  to  offer  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  to  the  country  as  a great  agent  of  polit- 
ical purification  and  reform,  however  comical  the 
proposition,  the  evidence  that  it  is  so  must  be  sought 
in  the  candidate.  Yet  nobody  is  seriously  mention- 
ed as  a candidate  except  the  “old  stagers,”  the  war- 
horses  wliose  names  are  perhaps  too  familiar,  and 
General  Butler.  The  most  popular  suggestion  is 
said  to  be  that  of  the  old  ticket,  meaning  Tilden  and 
Hendricks.  The  mere  proposition  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  hoixiless  fatuity  of  the  party.  A Dem- 
ocratic campaign  with  the  cipher  dispatches  a.s  the 
gonfalon  of  reform  would  be  the  most  side-splitting 
comedy  in  our  piolitical  history. 

The  total  want  of  sincerity  in  the  Democratic  pre- 
liminary performance  wliich  is  now  going  on  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  one  conspicuous  public  man  in  the 
Democratic  party  who  is  at  once  a Democrat  and  an 
honest  seeker  of  honest  administration  is  not  only 
not  prominently  mentioned  among  the  candidates,  but 
hiespecially  snubb^afid  rejected  by  tlm  most  earnest 
a^^tes  of  the  mean,  of 


He  is 


a Democrat  whose  acts  we  have  not  always  approved, 
and  who  is  undoubtedly  a strong  party  man.  But  he 
is  the  one  Democratic  leader  in  high  position  who 
plainly  aims  at  honest  administration  for  the  sjike  of 
the  public  and  not  of  his  party.  He  especially  repre- 
sents what  the  party  is  going  to  profess  to  desire,  and 
that  he  should  be  practically  repudiated  as  a candidate, 
because  he  has  fought  jobbery  and  corruption  in  liis 
own  party,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  hollowne.ss  of 
the  Democratic  pretense.  Senator  Beck  evidently 
knows  that  there  is  not  much  general  confidence  in 
the  virtue  of  the  Democratic  party.  But  if  that 
party  means  to  contest  the  election  upon  the  ground 
of  superior  virtue,  it  should  stop  talking  alxmt  candi- 
dates who  were  leadere  when  it  lost  its  virtue,  and 
about  the  old  ticket,  which  recalls  one  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous of  personal  campaigns. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  HARMONY. 

Harmony  has  not  yet  been  completely  established 
in  either  party.  The  plan  proi)Osed  by  the  Republ ican 
sub-committee  has  not  yet  been  approved  Ijy  the  cen- 
tral committee,  and  it  is  by  no  means  commended  by 
all  sides  of  the  party.  There  is  always  this  difficulty 
in  treatias  and  compromises  and  accommmlations,  that 
something  must  be  given  up,  and  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  is  always  apprehensive  that  it  has 
yielded  more  than  its  share.  In  the  pro^iosed  .scheme 
of  Republican  reorgan i7.ation  in  the  city  the  Stalwarts 
surrender  the  district  a.s.sociations  a.s  permanent  cau- 
cuses under  their  control,  and  also  the  pledges  which 
necessarily  kept  them  under  their  control  by  exclud- 
ing vast  numbers  of  self-respecting  votera.  Tlie  Half- 
Breeds  surrender  an  entire  release  from  pledges  by 
agreeing  to  a pledge  to  take  part  in  no  other  party 
caueu.ses  during  the  year.  The  weight  of  the  surren- 
der is  obviously  from  the  Stalwarts.  But  this  is  only 
fair,  because  it  was  under  the  Stalwart  “primacy” 
that  overwhelming  defeat  befell  the  party. 

It  is  complained  that  the  associations  were  the  life 
of  the  party,  and  that  to  abandon  them  is  to  drift  into 
inefficiency.  The  constant  and  unanswerable  reply 
to  this  complaint  is  that  under  the  system  founded 
ujxin  associations,  as  now  constituted,  the  party  was 
beaten  by  two  hundred  thousand  majority.  To  call 
such  associations  indispen.sable  and  the  life  of  the 
party  is  ludicrous  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  disband  the  as.sociations,  but  to  deprive  them 
of  their  monstrous  and  illicit  power,  and  to  enable 
the  great  body  of  Republicans  to  vote  at  the  primaries 
if  they  wisli  to  vote.  If  tlie  central  committee  should 
reject  the  new  scheme,  or  seriously  motlify  it,  a very 
important  issue  would  at  once  appear  in  the  State 
campaign.  The  question  of  reorganization  would  be- 
come vital,  and  the  party  would  be  very  gravely  im- 
periled. The  Republicans  of  New  York  showed 
plainly  at  the  last  election  that  they  no  longer  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  existing  organization. 
This  is  not  solely  because  of  the  personal  cliaracter  of 
some  of  its  leaders,  but  because  of  its  vicious  system. 
To  continue  that  system  is  to  defeat  the  party. 

We  do  not  say  that  to  adopt  the  new  scheme  i.s  to 
insure  success.  Success  is  not  to  be  foretold.  But 
to  adopt  it  is  to  remove  the  obstruction  which  expe- 
rience has  teiTibly  demon.strated  to  be  fatal  to  the 
party.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  accuse  and  recrimi- 
nate. If  anybody  thinks  himself  to  be  a better  Re- 
publican than  somebody  else,  let  liim  think  so  in 
peace.  If  anybody  is  comforted  by  de.scribing  some- 
body else  as  a kickei’,  a dodger,  a .shirker,  a scratcher, 
a jayhawker,  a cassowary,  a renegade,  a traitor,  a dep- 
uty Democrat,  or  a lizard  upon  a hill,  by  all  means  let 
him  be  so  comforted.  But  meanwhile  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  if  Republican  success  in  New  York 
be  desirable,  it  can  not  be  achieved  by  a discredited 
leadership  and  a distrusted  organization.  It  may  be 
that  intelligent  and  respectable  Republicans  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  be  enrolled.  We  should  deeply 
regret  such  indifference,  and  we  should  do  our  part 
in  pointing  out  its  culpable  folly.  But  let  all  men 
and  brethren  rememljer  that  the  possibility  of  such 
indifference  is  no  reason  for  adhering  to  a system 
which  gave  the  State  to  the  Democrats  by  two  hun- 
I dred  thousand  majority. 


THE  GENERAL’S  LITTLE  GAME. 

Some  of  the  reported  leaders  of  the  independent 
movement  in  Massachusetts  which  was  lately  an- 
nounced have  disavowed  connection  with  it,  but  they 
probably  do  not  disapprove  its  purpose.  That  purpose 
we  suppose  to  have  been  to  bring  forwartl  the  name 
of  a proper  candidate  for  Governor  against  General 
Butler — a candidate  who  might  be  unwilling  to  re- 
sort to  the  measures  which  are  usually  neces.sary  to 
.secure  a nomination,  but  whose  character  and  stand- 
ing would  commend  him  to  the  anti -Butler  senti- 
ment of  the  State,  while  the  certainty  that  he  would 
be  supixirted  by  the  independent  voters  would  have 
great  influence  with  the  Republ  ican  Convention.  But 
as  a Convention  to  nominate  such  a candidate  would 
require  a great  deal  of  work,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  work  would  secure  a satisfactory  Republican 
nomination.  Unless,  therefore,  the  purpose  was  to 
organize  a new’-  p;rrf ' — and  for  that  we  have  seen  no 


scheme— the  reported  meeting  mayb%taten  m an  cm. 

phatic  expression  of  the  feeling  ^ 

political  necessity  in  Massachusetts 
General  Butler  in  the  autumn. 


if- ik#,  defeat 


But  is  it  clear  that,  under  the  circumstan^ 
eral  Butler  will  be  a candidate  ? He  ’ ’ ^ 


the  Presidential  nomination  of  his  party,  and 
an  understanding  with  John  Kelly.  Mr.^  ^ 
has  )x>en  to  Boston,  and  General  Butler  is  c,, 
to  New  York  to  make  the  “long  talk”  at  Tama^ 
Hall  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  this  situation  the 
General  must  make  no  mistakes.  Now  he  has  thor 
oughly  touched  the  pride  and  aroused  the  indigna. 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  by  trying  to  show  her  up  to 
the  country  as  hypocritically  inhuman.  The  rebut- 
ting evidence  and  the  report  of  Mrs.  Leonaid  upon 
the  Tewk-sbury  business  show  that  his  course  has  been 
signally  unjust,  and  that  it  was  taken  purposely  to 
liumiliate  the  State.  Should  General  Butler  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election  there  would  be  an  immense 
vote,  and  the  chances  of  hi.s  success  would  be  at  least 
extremely  doubtful.  He  wisely  announced  before  he 
outragiKl  the  feeling  of  the  State  that  it  was  very 
uncertain  wdiether  he  should  run  again.  Should  he 
venture,  against  tlie  plain  chances,  and  be  defeated, 
his  jiolitical  career  vrould  end  summarily.  The  Gen- 
eral i.s  a political  gamester,  and  will  he  not  think  that 
there  is  a more  promising  game  ? 

In  view  of  his  probable  defeat,  why  should  he  not 
stand  aside  upon  the  plea  that  he  has  never  intend- 
ed to  be  a candidate,  and  see  a Republican  elected  ? 
He  could  then  modestly  point  to  hiin.self  as  the  only 
Democrat  who,  by  his  personal  weight,  can  carry 
Massachu. setts.  His  friends  could  whisper  that,  with- 
out Tammany,  Democratic  success  is  impossible  in 
New  York,  and  that  Tammany  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  greatness  and  availability  of  General  Butler, 
who  could  carry  perhaps  half  New  England  and  New 
York.  Would  this  not  be  a more  promising  game 
than  that  which  involves  a tolerably  sure  defeat  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  end  of  the  whole  matter? 
Tliere  Avere  many  Republicans  last  year  who  were 
willing  to  see  what  Butler  would  do  as  Governor. 
They  have  now  seen,  and  they  are  probably  satisfied. 
It  is  not  po.ssible  that  he  has  won  any  Republicans  by 
his  courae,  and  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of  Repuh 
licans  who  staid  at  home  last  year  will  not  stay  at 
home  this  year.  The  numl)er  of  new  voters  in  the 
State  who  know  nothing  of  the  history  and  character 
of  Mas.sachu setts,  and  wlio  have  no  pride  in  them,  is 
undoubtedly  very  large,  but  unless  the  State  is  rad- 
ically changed,  its  Governor  has  not  pursued  the 
course  which  leads  to  re-eleotion,  and  he  will  hardly 
tempt  his  fate.  


THE  STAR  ROUTE  VERDICT. 

The  re.sult  of  the  Star  Ronte  trials  can  not  be  said  to 
have  surprised  the  country.  There  has  l>ecn  a vague  feel- 
ing that  there  were  sinister  influences  which  would  probar 
hly  prevent  a conviction,  but  nowhere  a feeling  that  the 
accn.sed  persons  were  innocent.  The  result  is  unfortunate 
for  the  Administration,  and  for  the  national  good  name. 
There  is  no  more  donht  in  the  public  mind  that  great 
frauds  have  hcen  committed  than  there  was  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  of  the  Whiskey  Ring  swindles,  and  it  is  a public 
ini.sfortnne  that  when  such  offenses  irre  so  vast  they  seem 
to  iuA'olvo  interests  which  make  conviction  almost  impos- 
sible. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  whole  country  only  that  the  failure 
is  unfortunate.  The  miscarriage  of  justice  in  tbe  Vniiskey 
Ring  frauds  was  a very  serious  blow  to  the  Republican  par- 
ty. The  similar  miscarriage  in  the  Star  Route  swindle 
will  be  of  no  advantage  to  it.  A noted  Democratic  politi- 
cian was  heard  to  say  the  other  day  after  dinner:  “MeAe 

got  ’em ! we’ve  ge>t  ’em ! By we  have  only  got  to  say 

nothing  and  do  nothing,  and  we  have ’eni  sure!”  /»  nso 
reritas,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  see  in  this  expre^iou  an 
in  the  tone  of  the  Democratic  press  the  probable  line  oft  e 
Democratic  campaign.  . * • 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  gossip  from  Wellington  in 
gard  to  the  reasons  of  the  verdict.  But  it  is  , 

ble  that  the  case  will  be  tried  again.  Two 
doubtless  accepted  as  conclusive,  and  the  result  is  t a 
gov^rnnient  ivill  have  lost  an  enormous  sum 
the  country  much  of  its  confidence  in  a I^*®*'*''*^* 

Ilia  jury.  Without  meaning  to  disparage  the  efforts  « J 
counsel  connected  with  the  cause,  it  may  be  truly  sai 
Mr.  Mkrhick  devoted  biniself  to  it  with  a zeal  and  a i J 
which  merited  a better  fortune.  The  verdict  is  a ) 
conclusion  for  the  interests  of  justice  and  public  on  .i 
for  the  country  and  for  the  Republican  party. 


LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXAMINERS. 

The  objection  to  the  local  boards  of 
the  civil  service  reform  bill,  that  they  were  *** 
the  service,  has  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Eaton,  « i , 
that  the  bill  requires  such  selections.  Besides,  ^ 
ciice  of  the  examinations  in  New  York  during  the 
years  proves  that  such  boards  may  be  as  eflicien 
composed  of  niombers  who  are  not  in  the  ^rvi  - 
benefit  of  criticism  from  iion-official  persons  na 
tained  by  inviting  the  attendance  of  intelhgen 
at  the  examinations,  and  the  Reform  Associa  i 
city  has  apitointed  a committee  of  its  _ w. 

the  exaiuiiiations  which  will  he  hold  under  the 

Such  .a  committee  will  undoubtedly  see  tne^^  beeasb- 

and  skillful  conduct  of  exainioatiops  ^ pceuw**’ 

servable  liithcrto.  „^ho  local  board  in  ^ 

have  been  carefunjLqetected.»AI^* 
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WiixiAMS  were  members  of  the  late  board,  and  are  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  the  details  and  methods  of  examination 
and  rating,  and  tlieir  associates,  wo  believe,  are  gentlemen 
who  will  carefully  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  board. 

The  snccesH  of  the  reformed  system  depends  in  practice, 
of  course,  upon  the  good  faith  of  those  to  whom  its  execn- 
tion  is  intrusted.  A merely  perfunctory  and  evasive  ob- 
servance of  the  law  would  but  intrench  more  securely  the 
abuses  which  it  is  designed  to  correct.  The  work  of  the 
board  is  not  extra,  but  the  law  makes  it  a part  of  the  of- 
ficial dnty  of  the  members.  That  this  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  must  bo  inferred  from  the  refusal  to  allow  them 
extra  compensation  for  their  services  upon  the  board.  The 
service  is  therefore  to  bo  accounted  part  of  the  regnlardnty 
of  the  members  selected  nnder  the  law,  to  be  discharged 
like  other  duties  under  the  usual  conditions.  Any  other 
view  would  imply  that  Congress  intended  to  exact  of  pub- 
lie  agents  extra  work  without  extra  pay.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  the  President,  who  has  shown  no  unfriendly  dis- 
position, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  be  most  hon- 
orably and  efficiently  done  by  the  local  board  in  New  York. 

QUESTIONABLE  IMMIGRATION. 

The  British  steam-ship  Belgravia  brought  to  New  York 
last  week  seven  hundred  Irish  immigrants  who  had  been 
aided  by  the  British  government  to  reach  this  country,  and 
as  many  more  are  upon  the  way,  who  will  be  followed  in- 
definitely by  others.  A dispatch  to  the  Evening  Post  says 
that  only  the  useless  poor  are  sent  ont  to  America  by  the 
government.  Honest,  intelligent,  and  indnstrions  inuni- 
grants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  are  always  welcome,  but 
this  country  should  not  be  made  the  dumping  ground  of 
European  crime,  pauperism,  and  idleness. 

Bncb  things  are  no  more  welcome  in  America  than  in  the 
countries  which  cast  them  npon  our  shores.  There  are  laws 
which  hold  ship  companies  responsible  for  bringing  crimi- 
nals and  paupers  to  this  country,  and  they  are  laws  which 
should  bo  strictly  enforced.  Every  ship  which  brings  such 
passengers  shonld  be  summarily  compelled  to  carry  them 
back  again  at  its  own  charges. 

It  is  a serious  offense  for  one  nation  to  throw  its  helpless 
or  criminal  population  upon  the  care  of  another,  and  it 
should  not  Im  permitted.  It  is  a peculiarly  unhandsome 
act  npon  the  part  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States, 
because  she  has  colonies  of  her  own  to  which  she  might 
send  those  for  whose  helplessness  British  legislation  is 
largely  responsible.  Certainly  reprisals  in  kind  would 
amaze  Englishmen.  The  whole  subject  is  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  and  Congress  onght  to  investigate  it  fully, 
and  secure  the  country  against  heavy  burdens  which  do  not 
belong  to  it.  

PRESIDENT  SHALER. 

General  Shaler  has  been  appointed  President  of  the 
Boanl  of  Health.  It  is  an  appointment  which  is  most 
creditable  to  the  Mayor,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  Professor 
Chandler,  the  late  efficient  President,  whose  reuomina- 
tion  the  Aldermen  refused  to  confirm.  General  Shaler  is 
a well-known  citizen,  whose  energy  and  ability  have  been 
tested  and  approved,  and  the  public  will  naturally  expect 
from  him  a vigorous  and  effective  administratiou  of  the 
important  duties  of  the  Board.  It  is  shameful,  however, 
that  the  appointment  of  so  fitting  an  officer  shonld  depend 
upon  the  approval  of  such  a body  as  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  New  York,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  Mayor  feels 
that  nnder  such  conditions  good  municipal  government  is 
almost  impossible.  

THE  NIAGARA  PALLS  COMMISSION. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Commission,  having  elected  Mr.  Dor- 
SHEIMER  president,  has  decided,  npon  motion  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man 8.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  that  a certain  tract  of  land  de- 
scribed in  the  resolution  shall  be  selected  and  located  as 
essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  cataract  to.its  natural 
condition,  and  that,  pending  the  final  decision  upon  the 
subject,  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  be  requested  to 
prepare  a map  of  the  tract,  with  the  highways,  buildings, 
and  other  erections  npon  the  land. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  dnty  of  the  Commission 
is  to  consider  what  land  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  disfiguring  obstructions  about  the  cataract 
which  are  fast  de.Htroyiiig  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  to 
estimate  the  probable  cost.  It  will  then  submit  its  report, 
and  the  next  Legislature  will  decide  whether  the  work  shall 
be  executed  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Meanwhile  there  is  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  here  is  a noble  public  enterprise,  in  which  every  New- 
Yorker  has  a natural  pride  and  interest,  confided  to  gentle- 
men whose  character  is  the  guarantee  that  no  kind  of  job- 
bery or  unfair  dealing  is  possible,  and  that  every  just  inter- 
est will  be  honorably  considered. 

QUACKS  AND  HERETICS. 

T^  American  Medical  Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Cincinnati  refused  to  consider  the  revision  of  the 
code.  That  is  to  say,  it  declined  to  review  or  amend  the 
prohibition  of  free  consultation.  The  old  code  contains  a 
clause,  as  we  have  before  stated,  which  was  intended  to 
stigmatize  the  homoeopathic  practice  as  irregular.  This 
was  adopted  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  it  was  undoubted- 
ly intended  to  “ finish”  homoeopathy. 

Meanwhile  homoeopathy  has  advanced  greatly  in  popu- 
lar favor.  Many  carefully  trained  physicians  of  the  old 
school  have  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  new,  and  what- 
ever theoretical  view  a physician  may  hold  of  the  practice 
known  as  homoeopathic,  it  is  that  of  many  of  the  most  ac- 
complished physicians  and  of  the  most  intelligent  patients 
in  the  country.  It  is  therefore  simply  a question  of  com- 
mon-sense and  expediency  whether  the  fellowship  of  a 
medical  society  shall  be  refused  to  physicians  who  think 
that  they  can  be  serviceable  in  saving  human  life  and  in 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  by  conferring  with  other  in- 
telUgsBt  physicians. 

seems  foolish  to  the  New  York  State  Medical 
...  - 


Society,  which,  as  we  lately  stated,  has  1>een  excited  by  a 
proposition  to  reverse  its  liberal  action  of  last  year,  and  re- 
store the  old  prohibition.  In  reply  to  our  recent  remarks,  a 
Western  physician  writes  to  ask  whether  honest  physicians 
ought  to  recognize  quacks.  To  such  a question  we  re- 
ply that  honest  physicians  ought  to  do  whatever  they  think 
to  be  of  use  to  save  life  or  relieve  suileriug,  and  to  that 
end  they  must  be  entirely  independent.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  physicians  how  nneortain  their  own  knowledge 
is,  and  how  progressive  is  science.  Quackery  in  medicine 
is  a term  very  like  heresy  in  theology.  But  it  is  always 
well  to  remember  that  both  Luther  and  Calvin  were  here- 
tics, and  that  the  dissenting  Puritans  bang  the  dissenting 
Quakers. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN  AT  WEST  POINT. 

General  Sherman’s  address  at  West  Point  was  very 
pathetic,  because  while  his  tone  was  half  jocose,  and  he  told 
several  good  stories,  it  was  plain  enongh  that  he  knew  that 
it  was  the  last  time  ho  should  speak  officially  as  the  head 
of  the  army  to  its  youngest  officers.  But  his  heroic  and 
picturesque  personality  wili  always  be  one  of  the  cherished 
traditions  of  the  army,  as  his  great  services  will  lie  always 
one  of  the  patriotic  traditions  of  the  country'.  He  is  him- 
self an  a<lmirable  illustration  of  the  folly  of  the  haif-jealous 
snspiciou  of  West  Point  as  an  aristocratic  nursery  of  “ wasp- 
waisted  wampires,”  of  which  he  told  so  capital  a story. 

Of  that  kind  of  w’ampire  were  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheri- 
dan, Thomas,  Meade,  Sedgwick,  and  how  many  more, 
whose  n.'unes  are  national  treasures.  If,  as  General  Sher- 
man said,  there  was  great  danger  that  the  West  Point 
Academy  would  be  abolished  in  1840,  there  is  no  snch  ap- 
prehension in  1883.  Undoubtedly,  at  certain  times,  there 
have  been  malign  influences  there,  and  some  of  its  pnpils 
turned  the  skill  which  they  acquired  there  against  the  flag 
which  bos  always  flown  over  tlie  school.  But  none  the 
less  the  service  of  West-Pointers  was  incalcnlablo  in  keep- 
ing that  flag  flying  over  the  whole  country. 

When  the  time  shall  arrive  for  General  Sherman  to 
withdraw  from  the  command  of  the  army  he  will  find  that 
he  can  never  withdraw  from  the  grateful  regard  of  his 
country,  which  will  follow  him  into  his  retirement  nndi- 
minisbed  and  forever  renewed. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DINNER  IN  PARIS. 

At  the  dinner  in  Paris  to  the  International  Commission 
of  the  Boston  Exhibition  the  United  States  were  admirably 
represented  by  Mr.  Morton,  the  Minister,  and  Mr.  George 
Walker,  the  Consnl-General.  In  a few  well-choson  words, 
spoken  in  his  own  language,  Mr.  Morton  described  the 
character  and  importance  of  Boston,  and  stated  officially 
that  Congress  had  especially  sanctioned  the  Exhibition, 
and  had  remitted  the  payment  of  dnties  npon  all  foreign 
articles  sent  to  it.  Mr.  Morton  also  briefly  snmmarized 
the  oi)eration  of  the  revised  tariff  npon  French  exports  to 
the  United  States.  It  affected  chiefly  works  of  art,  but  he 
mentioned  a strong  movement  to  secure  a modification  of 
this  danse,  and  he  concluded  that  the  revised  tariff  was, 
npon  the  whole,  advantageous  to  France. 

Mr.  Walker  made  a capital  speech  in  French,  citing  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Boscon  as  characteristic  illustratious  of  the 
practical  operation  of  American  institutions,  which  the 
French  Commissioners  wonld  naturally  study.  No  govern- 
ment, they  wonld  find,  can  he  more  stable  than  a popular 
government.  There  is  little  fear  of  a revolution  which 
conld  only  overturn  itself,  or  of  a conspiracy  against  chiefs 
who  are  chosen  by  the  conspirators.  Yet  proud  and  confi- 
dent in  his  own  method  as  the  American  is,  he  knows  that 
many  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  that  in  other  ways  than  his 
national  intelligence  and  liberty  can  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Walker  gracefully  finished  a singnlarly  gracefnl  and 
appropriate  speech  by  expressing  a wish  that  the  Boston 
exposition  may  he  as  brilliant,  as  iustmotive,  and  civilizing 
as  those  great  French  exhibitions  which  by  their  signal 
success  have  so  greatly  justified  and  stimulated  the  Boston 
enterprise. 

PERSONAL. 

An  accomplished  lady  of  this  city,  the  daughter  of  an  old  mer- 
chant, remembers  hearing  her  father  say  that  he  was  the  first  per- 
son to  lend  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that 
his  confidence  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  judgment  in  business  matters  was 
perfect  from  the  first.  “Stewart  used  to  come  to  my  store,”  he 
would  say,  “ pass  along  the  rows  of  Iwxes  full  of  dry-goods,  and 
predict  at  once  whicli  lots  would  sell  and  which  would  not.  I 
never  knew  him  to  make  a mistake  about  it  He  was  then  just 
beginning  his  career,  but  if  he  said  that  a certain  line  of  goods 
would  not  sell  they  were  sure  to  remain  unsold.  He  was  a bom 
buyer.” 

— X surgeon  in  the  United  States  army  who  prided  himself  on 
his  linguistic  capacity  learned  some  useful  Chinese  phrases  one 
day  from  a Celestial  in  San  Francisco.  The  next  morning,  being 
called  to  attend  a Chinese  patient,  he  determined  to  air  ins  newly 
acquired  knowledge,  and  on  approaching  the  bedside  of  the  invalid, 
addressed  liim  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  tlie  Chinese  equivalent 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  “ Good-morning  to  you.”  He  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  himself  picked  up  by  the  male  relatives  of  the 
sick  man  and  landed  unceremoniously  in  the  street.  His  crafty 
instructor  had  taught  him  as  a salutation  one  of  the  most  insult- 
ing string  of  epitiicts  conceivable.  ' * 

— The  American  wood-engraver  having  received  much  recogni- 
tion  in  England,  and  boon  pronounced  the  best  of  his  kind  in  ex- 
istence, has  at  length  made  a sensation  at  the  Paris  Salon,  where 
this  year  there  were  more  than  four  hundred  wood-engravings  of 
various  nationalities  on  exhibition.  A private  letter  from  that  city 
announces  that  Mr.  Robert  Hoskin,  of  New  York,  who  sent  to  the 
Salon  a frame  containing  a dozen  specimens  of  his  excellent  work, 
chief  among  which  were  the  “ Sunday  Morning  in  Surrey”  and  the 
“Frozen  Fountain,”  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Harper’s  Haoa- 
ziKE,  has  won  a medal.  We  congratulate  the  artist  on  a personal 
success  which  is  an  honor  to  the  art  of  his  country. 

— HrrRusKiN  confesses  that  having  himself  Imn  brought  np 
almost  exclusively  in  fairy-land,  be  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that 
“ no  story  should  be  told  to  children  which  is  not  untme.”  At 
any  rate,  he  is  sure  that  no  child  will  ever  take  so  much  delight  in 
a real  talc  of  history  as  in  the  story  of  the  shipwreck  of  a walnut 
shell  in  a gutter;  nor  has  any  child  ever  made  a pet  of  a me- 
chanical mouse,  or  of  a doll  that  walks  by  machinery ; but  " an 
ever-memorable  little  cousin  used  to  pet  the  knob  of  my  stick. 


and  even  made  a night-gown  for  it,  finally  asking  her  mother,  in 
timid  and  confidential  whispers,  whether  she  had  better  make  any 
sleeves,  because  as  Bibsy  has  no  arms,  perliaps  she  wouldn’t  like 
it.”  The  writer  of  this  paragraph,  however,  knows  several  bri^jlit 
boys  wlio,  after  listening  to  a fairy  story,  innnc<liately  inquire  if  it 
is  true,  and  wlicn  told  that  it  is  not  true,  invariftl)Iy  ask  fora  story 
that  is  true.  Are  the  tastc.s  of  the  present,  generation  more  real- 
istic than  those  of  the  last,  or  is  the  instance  just  mentioned  an 
exceptional  one? 

— Goetuk’s  moral  character  having  received  a whitewashing 
from  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  points  out  that 
Goethe  did  not  many  Cukistiank  Vulpins  till  some  twenty  years 
after  her  eldest  child  was  born,  and  that  his  blaclicst  fault  was  not 
* his  ill-regulated  passion,  but  his  very  well  regulated  heartlessncss. 

“ He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  of  letters ; he  was  also  a very 
wise  man ; but  to  make  him  out  a ‘ perfectly  virtuous  man,’  to 
sweep  away  the  evidence  which  .shows  him  to  have  been  anything 
but  perfectly  virtuous,  is,  we  doubt,  more  than  seven  Scotch  pro- 
fes.sors,  furnished  with  seven  mops,  each  consisting  of  a brand-new 
definition  of  virtue,  can  do  in  half  a year  or  half  a centuiy.” 

— The  legatees  of  the  late  AmaSa  Stosk,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
have  made  themselves  memorable.  Having  learned  that  one  or 
two  of  the  millionaire’s  relatives,  to  whom  ho  had  l>cen  very 
friendly,  were  overlooked  in  the  will,  tliey  agreed  to  assess  them- 
selves generously  to  create  a fund  for  them.  This  course  does 
seem  better  than  to  allow  your  father’s  name  to  he  dragged  through 
the  mire  of  a lawsuit  in  a surrogate’s  court. 

— Jeff  Davis  is  descriljcd  as  speaking  slowly,  and  “ with  great 
deliberation  and  elegance  of  language.”  He  gives  the  s sound  a 
prolonged  sibilant  quality,  which,  however,  is  “ soft  and  pleasant 
to  the  ear.”  His  memory  is  excellent.  “ Soon  after  I liad  finished 
conversing  with  him,”  says  tlie  candid  reporter,  “he  leaned  his 
head  down  and  went  to  sleep.” 

— The  death  of  that  honored  New  York  merchant,  Mr.  Norman 
White,  will  be  widely  regretted.  Like  the  late  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodok,  whose  sister  ho  married,  Mr.  WnrrE  was  a philanthropist 
by  nature,  and  a born  manager  of  chariPiide  enterprises.  He  haii 
been  the  president  of  the  New  York  Bible  Society,  and  the  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Society.  For  several  years  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Mercantile  National  Bank.  His  age  was  seventy-eight.  Mr. 
White  represented  a type  of  citizen  that  is  fast  disappearing. 

— Referring  to  the  recent  efforts  of  some  lawyers  in  this  city  to 
secure  the  discharge  from  an  insane  asylum  of  a rich  inmate 
“ whom  a competent  and  impartial  physician  pronounced  the  most 
decided  lunatic  he  had  ever  met,”  one  of  our  esteemed  contempo- 
i raries  hopes  that  Judge  Cullen  will  not  dismiss  the  case  without 
finding  out  who  employed  the  lawyers,  and  how  much  pay  the  lat- 
ter are  expecting  to  receive.  “ If  it  appears  that  they  employed 
themselves,  a judicial  decision  on  the  question  whether  it  is  pro- 
fessional for  lawyers  to  beat  up  the  dangerous  wards  of  lunatic 
asylums  in  searcli  of  rich  clients  would  be  of  general  interest” 

—The  fame  of  Mr.  Ionatics  Donnelly’s  Atlantis  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  publishers)  has  extended  to  Spain,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  Spanish  scholars  is  engaged  in  making  a translation  of 
this  fascinating  work  for  publication  in  that  country.  The  book 
has  passed  through  ten  large  editions  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  also  had  an  extensive  sale  in  England. 

— Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  eminent  physician,  writes  that  the 
greatest  harm  of  cigarette  - smoking  arises  from  inhaling  the 
I smoke  directly  into  the  lungs,  where  it  comes  into  immediate  con- 
I tact  with  the  circulation,  and  produces  an  effect  felt  by  a sensitive 
person  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  He  recommends  tlie  use  of  a 
cigarette-holder,  or  mouth  piece,  which  opens  transversely  in  the 
middle,  disclosing  a small  cavity  filled  with  cotton-wool.  This 
wool,  after  six  cigarettes  have  been  smoked,  becomes  “ saturated 
with  a brown  fluid  like  treacle,  of  powerfully  offensive  odor,  and 
disagreeable  beyond  belief.  The  wool  then  requires  to  be  changed, 
and  in  this  manner  the  evil  of  smoking  is  very  greatly  diminished,” 
becoming,  indeed,  le.s8  than  in  any  otlier  form  of  tobacco-smoking. 

— Says  tlie  Ijancet : “ Dram-drinking  is  bad,  and  excessive  tea- 
drinking is  bad,  but  we  think  that  medical  men  may  say  a word 
now  and  then  against  indiscriminate  aperient  - drinking.  An 
aperient  is  not,  as  many  think,  a cure  for  every  little  malady  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  to  introduce  an  aperient  as  a feature  of  one’s 
daily  diet  is  not  a step  that  should  bo  lightly  undertaken.” 

— Dr.  George  A.  Scorr,  inventor  of  the  electric  brush,  sailed  re- 
cently for  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  father.  It  is  his  intention 
to  make  an  extensive  tour.  , 

— John  Broiv.v,  the  late  servant  of  Queen  Victoria,  will  receive 
from  her  Majesty  the  honor  of  at  least  four  monuments,  one  of 
them  a tablet  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  another  a shaft  of  granite  at 
the  head  of  his  grave  in  Crathie,  a third  a brass  plate  in  the  mau- 
soleum at  Frogmore,  where  the  Prince  Consort  lies  buried,  and  a 
fourth  a cairn  on  a mountain  near  Balmoral.  How  many  other 
tributes  of  the  Queen’s. affection  will  serve  to  keep  the  gillie's 
name  in  public  remembrance  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

— The  grounding  of  the  steam-ship  Citii  of  Rome  in  the  channel 
of  New  York  Harbor  has  led  to  a fresh  and  more  serious  consider- 
ation of  a great  peril  to  the  commerce  of  this  port,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Henderson,  Jun.,  of  the  Anchor  Line,  tells  a reporter  that  the  cost 
of  putting  the  channel  in  a proper  condition  would  be  less  than 
I the  sum  already  expended  in  deepening  the  river  Clyde. 

— Mr.  Henry  Watterson  is  impressed  by  “ the  magnificent  scale” 
on  which  Governor  Tilden  is  reconstructing  his  house  in  Gramer- 
cy  Park,  a full  description  of  which  was  given  in  a recent  number 
of  this  journal.  That  tlie  old  library  is  still  the  same,  “ being  held 
from  the  hand  of  despoiling  splendor,”  is  a token  of  the  Governor’s 
“ affectionate  remembrance  of  old  times,  old  friends,  and  old  boohs.” 

— JcLES  Breton’s  paternal  heart  must  be  greatly  rejoiced  over 
the  professional  success  of  his  only  child,  the  charming  Madame 
Dkmont-Breton,  whose  contribution  to  the  present  Salon  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Academy  as  “only  a little  less  admirable  than  the 
work  of  M.  J cles  Breto.v  himself.”  The  picture  “ represents  the 
sandy  and  weed-strewn  coast  of  some  sunny  and  southern  land, 
where  a dark  young  mother  sits  on  a hillock  and  handles  a baby, 
while  one  or  two  other  children,  one  of  tliera  with  curious  agility 
of  figure  and  vivacity  of  dark  brown  eyes,  sport,  lolling  naked  in 
the  breeze  and  the  sunshine.” 

— During  the  last  twenty  years  about  two  hundred  new  operas 
have  been  produced  in  Germany,  only  four  or  five  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Wagner’s,  have  survived.  Italy  borrows  half  of 
her  operas  from  Germany  and  France,  and  France,  according  to  a 
leading  German  critic,  is  producing  nothing  worthy  of  being  sung 
in  Germany.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  New-Yorkers  should  nev- 
er hear  anything  new  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 

— Mile.  JULIE,  a French  model,  is  described  as  possessing  a 
slight,  slippy  figure,  a well-set  little  head  on  an  unusually  bwuti- 
ful  neck,  my  eyes,  blonde  hair  rattier  d la  Oresax,  and 
feet  and^  dumpy  fingers  with  the  pointed  tips  snd  the  smalt^iQlg 
nails  th^  are  so  common  with  the  Parisiu  moddi  Slic  has  a 
taste  for  dress,  and  knows  it  and  shows  it. 

— There  is  an  old  custom  in  Bavaria  that  outside  of 
of  the  city  of  Munich  not  more  than  four  horses  may  draw 
riage ; so  when  the  Princess  Isabella  of  Bavaria  was  maniedlSf^ 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  she  contented  herself  wHh  a carriage  and  foar^ 
.and  two  outriders.  The  bride  wore  a dress  of  whhs  Stib^sOf 
broidered  in  silver,  with  a court  mantle  of  tiie  same  tnWSWjlil,  snil 
n oroim  of  myrtle,  instead  of  ornnge  flowsn,  ^ ^ 
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Tbe  Hoiantic  AMres  of  a Minail 

By  THOMAS  HARDY, 

Arruoa  or  “A  Laodiokan,”  “ Fab  rnnw  tub  Mappibo  Ckowp," 
“Tbb  Rbtdkn  or  the  Native,"  bto. 


D going  a milking,  llr,"  «bo  Hold. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  half  past  five  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  Bth  of  May. 
A dense  white  fog  hnng  over  the  valley  of  the  Swcnn,  and  spread 
up  the  hills  on  either  side. 


Blit  though  nothing  in  the  vale  could  be  seen  from  higher 
gnumd,  notes  of  differing  kind.s  gave  pretty  clear  indications  that 
bustling  phases  of  life  had  existence  there.  This  audible  pre.sencc 
and  visual  absence  of  an  active  scene  was  very  peculiar.  Nature 
had  laid  a white  hanil  over  the  creatures  ensconced  within  the  vale, 
as  a hand  might  be  laid  over  a nest  of  chirping  birds. 

The  noi.ses  that  ascended  through  the  pallid  coverlet  were  per- 
turbeil  loaings,  mingled  with  human  voices  in  sharps  and  flats, 
and  the  bark  of  a dog.  These,  followed  by  the  slamming  of  a 
gate,  explained  as  well  as  eyesight  could  have  done,  to  any  inhab- 
itant of  the  district,  that  Dairyman  Tucker’s  under-milker  was 
driving  the  cows  from  the  mends  into  the  stalls.  When  a rougher 
accent  joined  in  the  vociferations  of  roan  and  Ixaist,  that  same 
inhabitant  would  have  distinguished  that  Dairyman  Tucker  him- 
self had  come  out  to  meet  the  cows,  pail  in  hand,  and  white 


pinafore  on ; and  when,  moreover,  some  women’s  voices  joine<l  in 
the  chorus,  that  the  cows  were  stalled,  and  proceedings  about  to 
commence. 

A comparative  hush  followed,  the  atmosphere  being  so  stagnant 
that  the  milk  could  be  heard  buzzing  into  tbe  pails,  together  with 
the  wonis  of  the  milkmaids  and  men  whenever  they  spoke  above 
gossiping  tones. 

“ Don’t  ye  bide  about  long  upon  the  road,  Margeij.  You  can  be 
back  again  by  skimming-time.” 

The  rough  voice  dc.scribed  as  Dairyman  Tucker’s  was  the  vehicle 
of  this  remark.  Then  the  barton  gate  slammed  again,  and  in  two 
or  three  minutes  a something  became  visible,  rising  out  of  the  fog 
in  that  quarter. 

First,  the  shape  revealol  itself  as  that  of  a woman.  Next,  the 
gait,  which  was  the  gait  of  one  young  and  agile.  Next,  the  colors 
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and  other  details  of  her  dress — a bright  pink 
cotton  frock,  because  winter  was  over;  a small 
woollen  shawl  of  shepherd’s  plaid,  because  sum- 
mer was  not  come ; a white  handkerchief  tied 
over  her  head-gear,  because  it  was  so  foggy,  so 
diunp,  and  so  early ; and  a straw  bonnet  and  rib- 
bons peeping  from  under  the  handkerchief,  be- 
cause it  was  likely  to  be  a sunny  May  day. 

Her  face  was  of  the  hereditary  type  among 
families  down  in  these  parts;  sweet  in  e.vpression, 
perfect  in  hue,  and  somewhat  irregular  in  feature. 
Her  eyes  were  of  a liquid  brown.  On  her  arm 
she  carried  a withy  basket,  in  which  lay  several 
butter-rolls  in  a nest  of  wet  cabbage  leaves.  She 
was,  no  doubt,  the  “ Margery”  of  the  voice,  who 
had  been  told  not  to  “ bide  about  long  upon  the 
toad.” 

She  went  on  her  way  across  the  fields,  not 
much  perplexed  by  the  fog,  except  when  tlie  track 
was  so  indefinite  that  it  ceased  to  be  a guide  to 
the  next  stile.  She  carefully  avoided  treading  on 
the  innumerable  earth-worms  that  lay  in  couples 
across  the  patli  till,  stiirtled  even  by  her  light 
tread,  they  withdrew  suddenly  into  their  boles. 
She  kept  clear  of  all  trees.  Why  was  that? 
There  was  no  danger  of  lightning  on  such  a 
morning  as  this.  But  though  the  roads  were 
dry,  the  fog  had  gathered  in  the  boughs,  causing 
them  to  set  up  .such  a dripping  as  would  go  clean 
through  the  protecting  handkerchief  like  bullets, 
and  spoil  the  ril)bou8  beneath.  The  beech  and 
ash  were  particularly  shunned,  for  they  dripped 
more  maliciously  than  any.  It  was  an  instance 
of  woman’s  keen  appreciativciicss  of  nature’s 
moods  and  peculiarities:  a man  crossing  those 
fields  might  hardly  have  perceived  that  the  trees 
dripped  at  all. 

In  less  than  an  hour  she  had  traversed  a dis- 
tance of  four  miles,  and  arrived  at  a latticed  cot- 
tage in  a secluded  spot  An  elderly  woman, 
scarce  awake,  answered  her  knocking.  Margery 
delivered  up  the  butter,  and  said,  “ How  is  gran- 
ny this  morning?  I can’t  stay  to  go  up  to  her, 
but  tell  her  I have  returned  what  we  owed  her.” 

Her  grandmother  was  no  worse  than  usual; 
and  receiving  back  the  empty  basket,  the  girl 
proceeded  to  carry  out  some  intention  which  had 
not  been  included  in  her  orders.  Instead  of  re- 
turning to  the  light  labors  of  skimining-tiiue,  she 
liastcncd  on,  her  direction  being  toward  a little 
neighboring  town.  Before,  however,  Margery 
had  proceeded  far,  she  met  the  jwstinan,  laden 
to  the  neck  with  letter-bag.s,  of  which  he  had  not 
yet  deposited  one. 

” Are  the  shops  open  yet,  Samuel  ?”  she  said. 

“ Oh  no,”  replied  that  stooping  pedestrian,  not 
waiting  to  stand  upright.  “ They  won’t  be  open 
yet  this  hour,  except  the  saddler  and  iron-monger 
and  little  tacker-haired  machine-man  for  the 
farm  folk.  They  downs  their  shutters  at  half 
past  six,  then  the  baker’s  at  half  past  seven,  then 
the  draper’s  at  eiglit.” 

“ Oh,  the  draper’s  at  eight.”  It  was  plain  that 
Margery  had  wanted  the  draper’s. 

The  postman  turned  up  a side  path,  and  the 
young  girl,  as  though  deciding  within  herself  that 
if  she  could  not  go  shopping  at  once  she  might 
as  well  get  back  for  the  skimming,  retraced  her 
steps.  The  public  road  home  from  the  point  to 
which  she  had  arrived  was  easy  of  access,  but  de- 
vious. By  far  the  nearest  way  was  by  getting 
over  a fence  adjoining,  and  crossing  the  private 
grounds  of  a picture-sque  old  country  house, 
whose  chimneys  were  ju.st  visible  through  the 
trees.  As  the  house  had  been  shut  up  for  many  1 
months,  the  girl  decided  to  take  the  straight  cut. 
She  pushed  her  way  through  the  laurel  bushes, 
sheltering  her  bonnet  with  the  shawl  as  an  addi- 
tional safeguard,  scrambled  over  the  wire  bound- 
ary, went  along  through  more  shrubberies,  and 
sto^  ready  to  emerge  upon  the  open  lawn.  Be- 
fore doing  so  she  looked  around  in  the  wary  man- 
ner of  a poacher.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
she  had  broken  fence  in  her  life,  but  somehow, 
and  all  of  a sudden,  she  had  felt  hereoif  too  near 
womanhood  to  indulge  in  such  practices  with  free- 
dom. However,  she  moved  forth,  and  the  house 
front  stared  her  in  the  face,  unobscured  by  the 
fc^  because  close  at  band. 

It  was  a building  of  the  medium  size,  and  un- 
pretending, the  fa9adc  being  of  stone,  and  of  the 
Italian  elevation  made  familiar  by  the  works  of 
Inigo  Jones.  There  was  a doorway  to  the  lawn, 
standing  at  the  head  of  a flight  of  steps.  The 
shutters  of  the  house  were  closed,  and  the  blinds 
of  the  bedrooms  drawn  down.  Her  pereeption 
of  the  fact  that  no  crusty  care-taker  could  see  her 
from  the  windows  led  her  at  once  to  slacken  her 
pace,  and  stroll  through  the  flower  beds  coolly. 

A house  unblinded  is  a possible  spy,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly;  a house  with  the  shutters 
closed  is  an  insensate  heap  of  stone  and  mortar, 
to  be  faced  with  indifference. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  the  greensward 
rose  to  an  eminence,  whereon  stood  one  of  those 
curious  summer  shelters  that  are  sometimes  erect- 
ed on  exposed  points  of  view,  called  an  all-the- 
year-round.  In  the  present  case  it  consisted  of 
four  w-alls  radiating  from  a centre  like  the  arms 
of  a turnstile,  with  seats  in  each  angle,  so  that 
whencesoever  the  wind  came  it  was  always  possi- 
ble to  find  a screened  corner  from  which  to  ob- 
serve the  landscape. 

The  milkmaid’s  trackless  course  led  her  up  the 
hill  and  past  this  erection.  At  ease  as  to  being 
watched  and  scolded  as  an  intruder,  her  mind 
flew  to  other  matters,  till  at  the  moment  when 
she  was  not  a yard  from  the  shelter,  she  heard  a 
loot  or  feet  scraping  on  the  gravel  behind  it. 
Some  one  was  in  the  all-the-year-round,  apparent- 
ly occupying  the  seat  on  the  other  side,  as  was 
proved  when,  on  turning,  she  saw  an  elbow,  a 
man's  elbow,  projecting  over  the  edge. 

Now  riie  young  woman  did  not  much  like  the 
idea  of  going  down  the  hill  under  the  eyes  of  this 
person,  which  she  would  have  to  do  if  she  went 
on,  for  as  aa  intruder  she  was  Uablo  to  be  called 
back  and  questioned  upon  her  business  there. 
Aooofdingly  ^ cr^  up  and  sat  inrtbe 


seat  behind,  intending  to  remain  there  until  her 
companion  should  leave. 

This  he  by  no  means  seemed  in  a hurry  to  do. 
What  could  possibly  have  brought  him  there, 
what  could  detain  him  there,  at  six  o’clock  on  a 
morning  of  dense  mist  when  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  or  enjoyed,  puzzled  her  not  a little. 
But  he  remained  quite  still,  and  Margery  grew 
impatient.  She  discerned  the  track  of  his  feet 
in  the  dewy  grass,  forming  a line  from  the  house 
steps,  which  aunounced  that  he  was  an  inhabitant 
and  not  a chance  passer-by.  At  last  she  peeped 
round. 


A nxE-FRAMEO  dark-mustached  gentleman,  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  was  sitting  there  in 
the  fog  witliout  a hat  on.  With  one  hand  he  was 
tightly  grasping  his  forehead,  with  the  other  his 
knee.  The  attitude  bespoke  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness a certain  mental  condition — anguish.  He 
was  quite  a different  being  from  any  of  the  men 
to  whom  her  eyes  were  accustomed.  His  hands 
and  his  face  were  white — to  her  view  deadly  white 
— and  he  heeded  nothing  outside  his  own  exist- 
ence. There  he  remained  as  motionless  as  the 
unwafted  bushes  around  him ; mdecd,  be  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  breathe. 

Having  imprudently  advanced  thus  far,  Mar- 
gery’s wisli  was  to  get  back  again  in  tlie  same 
unseen  manner ; but  in  moving  her  foot  for  the 
purpose  it  grated  slightly  on  the  gravel.  Ho 
started  up  with  an  air  of  bewilderment,  and 
slipped  something  into  the  pocket  of  his  dress- 
ing-gown. The  pair  then  stood  looking  blankly 
at  each  other. 

” Who  arc  you  ?”  he  at  length  asked,  sternly, 
and  with  not  altogether  an  English  articulation. 
“ What  do  you  do  here  ?” 

Margery  had  already  begun  to  be  frightened  at 
her  own  boldness  in  invading  the  lawn  and  plea- 
sure-seat. The  house  had  a master,  and  she  had 
not  known  of  it.  “ My  name  is  Margaret  Tucker, 
sir,”  she  said,  meekly.  ” My  father  is  Dairyman 
Tucker.  We  live  at  Stickleford  Dairy-house.” 

“ What  were  you  doing  here  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning  ?” 

She  told  him,  even  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
climbed  over  the  fence. 

” And  what  made  you  peep  round  at  me  ?” 

“ I saw  your  elbow,  sir ; and  I wondered  what 
you  were  doing.” 

“And  what  was  I doing?” 

“Nothing.  You  had  one  hand  on  your  fore- 
head and  the  other  on  your  knee.  I do  hope  you 
be  not  ill,  sir,  or  in  deep  trouble  ?” 

“ What  difference  would  it  make  to  you  if  1 
were  ill  or  in  trouble  ? You  don’t  know  me,  and 
can  not  care  for  me.” 

She  returned  no  answer,  feeling  that  she  might 
have  taken  a liberty  in  expressing  sympathy. 
But  looking  furtively  up  at  him,  she  discerned  to 
her  surprise  that  he  seemed  affected  by  her  hu- 
mane wish,  simply  as  it  had  been  expressed.  She 
had  scarcely  conceived  that  such  a taH  dark  man 
oould  know  what  gentle  feelings  were. 

“ Well,  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  caring 
how  I am,”  said  he,  with  a faint  smile  and  an  af- 
fected lightness  of  manner,  which,  even  to  her, 
only  rendered  more  apparent  the  real  gloom  be- 
neath. “I  have  not  slept  this  patrt  night.  I 
suffer  from  sleeplessnc.ss.  Probably  you  don’t.” 

Margery  laughed  a little,  and  he  glanced  with 
interest  at  the  comely  picture  she  presented ; her 
fresh  face,  brown  hair,  candid  eyes,  unpractiecd 
manner,  country  dress,  pink  hands,  empty  wicker 
basket,  and  the  handkerchief  over  her  bonnet. 

“Well,”  he  said,  after  his  scrutiny,  “I  need 
hardly  have  asked  such  a question  of  one  who  is 
Nature’s  own  image.  . . .Ah,  but,  my  good  little 
friend,”  he  added,  recurring  to  his  bitter  tone 
and  sitting  wearily  down,  “you  don’t  know  what 
great  clouds  can  hang  over  some  people’s  lives, 
and  what  cowards  some  men  are  in  face  of  them. 
To  escape  themselves  they  travel,  take  picturesque 
bouses,  and  engage  in  country  sports.  But  here 
it  is  so  dreary,  and  the  fog  was  horrible  this 
morning.” 

“ Why,  this  is  only  the  pride  of  the  morning!” 
said  Margery,  brightly.  “ By-and-by  it  will  Im  a 
beautiful  day.U 

She  was  going  on  her  way  forthwith,  but  ho 
detained  her — detained  her  with  words,  talking 
on  every  innocent  little  subject  he  could  think  of. 
The  feint  of  this  was  so  transparent  that  one  thing 
was  beyond  question : he  had  an  object  in  keep- 
ing her  there  more  serious  than  his  words  would 
imply.  It  was  as  if  he  feared  to  be  left  alone. 

While  they  still  stood,  the  mi.sty  figure  of  the 
postman,  whom  Margery  had  left  a quarter  of  an 
hour  earlier  to  follow  his  sinuous  course,  crossed 
the  grounds  below  them  on  his  way  to  the  house, 
first  signifying  to  Margery  by  a wave  of  his  hand 
that  she  was  to  step  back  out  of  sight  iu  the 
hinder  angle  of  the  shelter,  the  gentleman  beck- 
oued  to  the  postman  to  bring  the  bag  to  where 
he  stood.  The  man,  who  recognized  him,  did  so, 
and  again  resumed  his  journey. 

The  stranger  unlocked  the  bag  and  threw  it  on 
the  seat,  having  taken  one  letter  from  within. 
This  he  read  attentively,  and  his  countenance 
changed. 

The  effect  was  as  if  the  sun  had  burst  through 
the  fog  upon  that  face:  it  became  clear,  briglit, 
almost  radiant.  The  change  was  almost  phan- 
tasmagoria!; yet  it  was  but  a change  that  may 
take  place  in  the  commonest  human  being,  pro- 
vided his  countenance  be  not  too  wooden,  or  his 
artifice  have  not  grown  to  second  nature.  He 
turned  to  Margery,  wiio  was  again  edging  off,  and 
sciziug  her  hand,  appeared  as  though  he  were 
about  to  embrace  her.  Checking  his  impulse,  he 
said,  “ My  guardian  angel — my  good  friend — you 
have  saved  me !” 

“ What  from  f”  she  ventured  to  ask. 

**That  you  may  never  know  1”  ho  replied,  sol- 
emnly. 

She  guessed  that  the  letter  he  had  jost  reomved 


had  been  the  means  of  effecting  this  change  for 
the  better  in  his  mood,  but  made  no  observation 
till  he  went  on  to  say,  “ What  did  you  tell  me  was 
your  name,  dear  girl  ?” 

She  repeated  her  natne. 

“ Margaret  Tucker.”  He  stopped,  and  pressed 
her  hand.  “Sit  down  for  a moment — one  mo- 
ment,” he  said,  pointing  to  the  end  of  the  scat, 
and  taking  the  extremest  further  end  for  himself, 
not  to  discompose  her.  She  sat  down. 

“ It  is  to  ask  a question,”  he  went  on,  “ and 
there  must  be  confidence  between  us.  You  have 
saved  me  from  indescribable  folly ! What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?” 

“ Nothing,  sir.” 

“ Nothing  ?” 

“ Father  is  very  well  off,  and  we  don’t  want 
anything.” 

“ But  there  must  be  some  service  I can  render, 
some  kindness  I can  bestow,  some  votive  offer- 
ing which  I could  make,  and  so  imprint  on  your 
memory  as  long  as  you  live  that  I am  not  an  un- 
grateful man.” 

“ Why  should  you  be  grateful  to  me,  sir  ?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Some  things  arc  best 
left  unspoken.  Now  think.  What  would  you 
like  to  have  best  in  the  world  ?” 

Margery  made  a pretense  of  reflecting — then 
fell  to  reflecting  seriously ; but  the  negative  was 
ultimately  as  undisturbed  as  ever : she  could  not 
decide  on  anything  she  would  like  best  in  the 
world  ; it  was  too  difficult,  too  sudden. 

“Very  well — don’t  burry  yourself.  Think  it 
over  all  day.  I ride  this  afternoon.  You  live — 
where  ?” 

“ Stickleford  Dairy-house.” 

“ I will  ride  that  way  homeward  this  evening. 
Do  you  consider  by  eight  o’clock  what  little  arti- 
cle, what  little  treat,  you  would  most  like  of  any.” 

“I  will,  sir,”  said  Margery,  now  warming  up  a 
little  to  the  idea.  “ And  where  shall  I meet  you  ? 
Or  will  you  call  at  the  house,  sir?” 

“Ah — no.  I should  not  wish  the  circum- 
stances to  be  known  out  of  wbieh  our  acquaint- 
ance arose.  It  would  be  more  pro|)er — but  no.” 

Margery,  too,  seemed  rather  anxious  that  hie 
shonld  not  call.  “ I could  come  out,  sir,”  she  said. 
“ My  father  is  odd-tempered,  and  perhaps — ” 

It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  she  should  look 
over  a stile  at  the  top  of  her  father’s  garden,  and 
that  he  should  ride  along  a bridle-path  without, 
to  receive  her  answer.  “ Margery,”  said  tlie  gen- 
tleman ih  conclusion,  “ now  that  you  have  dis- 
covered me  under  peculiar  conditions,  are  you 
going  to  reveal  them,  and  make  me  on  object 
for  the  gossip  of  the  curious  ?” 

“No,  no,  sir,”  she  replied,  earnestly;  “why 
should  I do  that  ?” 

“ You  will  never  tell  ?” 

“Never,  never  will  I tell  what  has  happened 
here  this  morning.” 

“Neither  to  your  father,  nor  to  your  friends, 
nor  to  any  one  ?” 

“ To  no  one  at  all,”  she  said,  a little  puzzled. 

“It  is  sufficient,”  he  answered.  “You  mean 
what  you  say,  my  dear  maiden.  Now  you  want 
to  leave  me.  Good-by.” 

She  descended  the  hill,  walking  with  some  awk- 
wardness, for  she  felt  the  stranger’s  eye.s  were 
upon  her,  till  the  fog  had  enveloped  her  from  his 
gaze.  She  took  no  notice  now  of  the  dripping 
from  the  trees ; she  was  lost  in  thought  on  other 
things.  How  had  she  saved  this  handsome,  mel- 
ancholy, sleepless  foreign  gentleman  who  had  had 
a trouble  on  his  mind  till  the  letter  came?  What 
had  he  been  going  to  do  ? Margery  did  not  know. 
Strange  as  the  incident  had  been  in  itself,  to  her 
it  had  seemed  stranger  even  than  it  was.  (Con- 
trasting colors  heighten  each  other  by  being  jux- 
taposed ; it  is  the  same  with  contrasting  lives. 

Reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  park,  there 
appeared  before  her  for  the  third  time  that  little 
old  man,  the  foot-post.  As  the  turnpike-road  ran, 
the  postman’s  beat  was  twelve  miles  a day,  six 
miles  out  from  Anglebury,  and  six  miles  back  at 
night ; but  wliat  with  zigzags,  devious  ways,  offsets 
to  country-seats,  horseshoe  curves  to  farms,  looped 
courses  and  isosceles  triangles  to  outlying  ham- 
lets, the  ground  actually  covered  by  him  was  near- 
er one-and-twenty  miles.  Hence  it  was  that  Mar- 
gery, who  had  come  straight,  was  still  abreast  of 
him,  despite  her  long  pause. 

The  weighty  sense  that  she  was  mixed  up  in  a 
tremendous  and  tragical  secret  with  an  unknown, 
mysterious,  and  handsome  stranger  prevented  her 
joining  very  readily  in  chat  with  the  postman  for 
some  time.  But  a keen  interest  in  her  adventure 
caused  her  to  respond  at  once  when  the  bowed 
man  of  mails  said  : “You  hit  athwart  the  grounds 
of  Mount  Lodge,  Miss  Margery,  or  you  wouldn’t 
ha’  met  me  here.  Well,  somebody  hev  took  the 
old  place  at  last.” 

In  acknowledging  her  route  Margery  brought 
herself  to  ask  who  the  new  gentleman  might  be. 

“Guide  the  girl’s  heart,  what  don’t  she  know? 
And  yet  how  should  yc  ? — he’s  only  just  a-come. 
Well,  primary,  he’s  a fi.shing  gentleman,  come  for 
the  summer  only.  Then,  more  to  the  subject, 
’a’s  a foreign  noble  that’s  lived  in  England  so 
long  as  to  be  a kind  of  mule  as  to  country ; some 
of  his  lettera  call  him  Baron,  some  Stjuire,  so  that 
’a  must  be  born  to  something  that  didn’t  come 
by  reason.  But  to  return  to  the  real  compass  of 
this  matter,  whether  ’a’s  a rich  man  in  my  eye 
and  a poor  man  in’s  own,  or  a rich  man  in  his 
own  and  mine  too,  I can’t  interpret  no  more  than 
Pharaoh.  ’A  was  out  this  morning  a-watching 
the  fog.  ‘ Postman,’  ’a  said,  ‘ give  roe  the  bag,’ 
quite  easy  like.  Oh  yes,  ’a’s  a civil,  genteel  noble 
enough,  that’s  true.” 

“ Took  the  house  for  fishing,  did  he  ?” 

“ W ell,  that’s  what  they  say,  and  as  it  can’t  be 
for  nothing  else,  1 suppose  it’s  true.  But,  in  final, 
bis  hcaltli’s  not  good,  ’a  b’lieve ; and  he’s  been 
living  too  rithe.  The  London  smoke  got  into 
his  keakhoro,  till  ’a  couldn’t  eat  However,  I 
shouldn’t  mind  having  the  run  of  his  kitchen.” 

“And  what  is  his  name  f” 

“Ah — there  you  have  met  ’1^  a name  no 


man’s  tongue  can 

by  pen  and  mk  and  iood  sclwUrsUw 

with  X,  and  who, the 
clock  in’s  inside,  can  gMak  that?  Bat 
—from  his  letters.”  Ae 
ing-stick  wrote  upon  the 
“babom 

CHAPTER  m. 

Thi  day,  as  she  had  prognosticated,  tamed  out 
fine  ; for  weather- wisdom  was  imbibed  Alone  ,„i, 
their  milksops  by  the  children  of  Swenn  Vak 
The  impending  meeting  moved  Margery  deep).- 
and  she  performed  her  daily  duties  in  her  fa 
ther’s  house  with  mechanical  unconsciousness 
Milking,  skiiHniing,  cheeso-making,  were  done 
Her  father  was  asleep  in  the  settle,  the  milkmeu 
and  maids  were  gone  home  to  their  cottages  and 
the  clock  showed  a quarter  to  eight.  She  dress, 
cd  herself  with  care,  went  to  the  top  of  the  nr 
den,  and  looked  over  the  stile.  The  view  wm 
eastward,  aild  a great  moon  hung  before  her  ini 
sky  which  bad  not  a cloud.  Nothing  was  mov- 
ing  except  on  the  minutest  scale,  and  .she  remain, 
ed  leaning  over,  the  night- jar  sounding  hia  rattle 
from  the  bough  of  an  isolated  tree  on  the  open 
hill-side. 

Here  Margery  waited  till  the  ap|)ointe.l  time 
had  passed  by  throe-quaiters  of  an  hour ; hut  no 
foreign  baron  came.  She  was  full  of  an  idea, 
and  her  heart  sank  with  disappointment.  And 
then  at  last  the  pacing  of  a horse  liecaiiic  audible 
on  the  soft  path  without,  leading  np  from  the  »a- 
ter-meads,  simultaneously  witli  which  she  beheld 
tlie  fonn  of  the  stranger  drawing  near.  Ue  v-ij 
riding  home. 

The  moonlight  so  flooded  her  face  as  to  mske 
her  very  conspicuous  in  the  garden  gap.  “Ah, 
Margery !”  he  said,  surting.  “ How  came  toil 
here  ? But  of  wmrse  I remember— we  were  to 
meet.  And  it  was  to  be  at  eight— proApwfor,' 
— I have  kept  you  waiting !” 

“ It  doesn’t  matter,  sir.  Pve  thought  of  some- 
thing.” 

“Thought  of  something?” 

“ Yes,  sir.  You  said  this  morning  that  I was 
to  think  what  I would  like  best  in  the  world,  and 
I have  made  up  iny  mind.” 

“ I did  say  so — to  be  sure  I did,”  he  replied, 
collecting  his  thoughts.  “ I remember  to  hare 
had  good  reason  for  gratitude  to  you.”  He  placed 
his  hand  to  bis  brow,  and  in  a minute  alighted, 
and  came  up  to  her  with  the  bridle  in  his  hand. 

“ I was  to  give  you  a treat  or  present,  and  m 
could  not  think  of  one.  Now  you  have  done  so. 
Let  me  hear  what  it  is,  and  I’ll  be  as  good  as  mj 
word.” 

“ To  go  to  the  Yeomanty  Ball  that’s  to  be  given 
this  month.” 

“The  Yeomanry  Ball— Yeomanry  Ball?"  he 
murmured,  as  if,  of  all  requests  in  the  world, 
this  was  what  he  had  least  expected.  “Where 
is  what  you  call  the  Yeomanry  Ball?” 

“ At  Casterbridge.” 

“ Have  you  ever  been  to  it  before?” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“ Or  to  any  ball  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ But  did  I not  say  a present?” 

“ Or  a treat." 

“ All,  ye.s,  or  a treat,”  he  echoed,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  finds  himself  in  a slight  fix.  “But 
with  whom  would  you  propose  to  go  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I have  not  thought  of  that 
yet.” 

“ You  have  no  friend  who  could  take  you,  even 
if  I got  you  an  invitation  ?” 

Margery  looked  at  the  moon.  “No  one  who 
can  dance,”  slie  said,  adding,  with  hesiution,"! 
was  thinking  that  perhaps—” 

“ But,  ray  dear  Margery,”  he  said,  stopping 
her,  as  if  he  half  divined  what  her  simple  dream 
of  a cavalier  had  been,  “ it  is  very  odd  that  «»» 
can  think  of  nothing  else  than  going  to  « 

manryBalL  Think  again.  You  are  sure  there s 

nothing  el.se  ?”  . , 

“ Quite  sure,  sir,”  she  decisively  answereO.  n' 
first  nobody  would  have  noticed  in  that  pretij 
young  face  any  sign  of  such  decision;  yet  it 
discoverable.  The  mouth,  tliough  soft,  was 
in  line  ; the  eyebrows  were  "f.  j 

ed  near  to  each  other.  “I  havethoughto 
day,”  she  continued,  sadly.  “ Still,  sir,  u you 
801TV  vou  offered  me  anything,  I can  let  you  o ^ 
“Sorry?  Certainly  not,  dear  . 

said,  rather  nettled.  “ I'll  show  .vou 
ever  hopes  I have  raised  in  your 
honorable  enough  to  gratify.  If  » u • 
power,”  he  added,  with  sudden  firm  ■ 

«Ao«  go  to  the  Yeomanry  Ball.  In  what  bu  I 
is  it  to  be  held  ?” 

“In  the  Assembly  Rooms 
“And  would  vou  be  likely 
there?  Do  you  know  many  people • 

“Not  many,  sir.  None,  I may  say. 
nobody  who  goes  to  balls.”  . ,j 

" AU.  -cll ; .VO..  m»l  6». « 
if  there  is  no  other  way  of 
ficultv  of  having  nobody  to  take  JO  ^ 

myseif.  Would  you  like  me  to  do  so. 

dance.”  and  I thought  .vm 

“ Ob,  yes,  sir ; I know  that,  imd  l tn  . 
might  offer  to  do  it.  But  wooW  7 
back  again  ?”  • oyf  bv-th*- 

“Of  course  I’ll  bring  you  back.  » t,  . 
bye,  can  you  dance  ?’|  lih 

“ Yes— reels,  and  Lover’ 

the  ‘New-rigged  Ship,  ^ ihe'‘(’<)''<v'^ 

and  ‘ Haste  to  the  Weddin,,,  j j,p ' an-i 
Hornpipe.’  and  the  ‘Favorite  Quic<>^  1' 
Captain  White’s  Dance.  ^;i,.Tfeartbev(li®’ 

“ Not  a bad  li.st;  but  have 

dance  any  of  these  now^  B t jmorauce. 
instioot,  we  may  soon  cure  your  g 
me  pee  you  dance  a 
She  glanced  around 

wiUpre^imtWtelJ,»r?« 

■ ^ : ilom  ,Jl 
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“ Can  you  ask  it  ? Hare  you  not  some  secret 
of  mine  ?” 

She  stood  out  into  the  garden  path,  the  stile 
being  still  between  them,  and  seizing  a side  of 
her  skirt  with  each  hand,  performed  the  move- 
ments which  are  even  yet  far  from  uncommon 
in  the  dances  of  the  villagers  of  merry  England. 
But  her  motions,  though  graceful,  were  not  pre- 
cisely those  wliich  appear  in  the  figures  of  a 
modern  ball-room. 

“ Well,  my  good  friend,  it  is  a very  pretty  sight,” 
he  said,  warming  up  to  the  proceedings.  “ But 
you  dance  too  well — you  dance  all  over  your  per- 
son— and  that’s  too  thorough  a way  for  the  pre- 
sent day.  I should  say  it  was  exactly  how  they 
danced  in  the  time  of  the  poet  Chaucer ; but  as 
people  don’t  dance  like  it  now,  we  must  consider. 
First  I mu.st  inquire  more  about  this  ball,  and 
then  I must  see  you  again.” 

“ If  it  is  a great  trouble  to  you,  sir,  in — ” 

” Oh,  no,  no.  I will  think  it  over.  So  far  so 
good.” 

The  Baron  mentioned  an  evening  and  an  hour 
when  he  would  be  passing  that  way  again ; then 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

[to  UK  OONTINCKD.] 


“DISARMED!”* 

Bv  MISS  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Ai'Tiiob  or  “ Kittv,”  “ Exoiianor  no  Ronnr.EY,” 
“Holiuayb  in  Eabtkbn  Fbanok,”  “Db.  Jaoou,” 
“Tuk  SYi.vr8TRR»;  OB,  tub  Outcasts,'’  ktc. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

One  drawing-room  play,  just  like  one  drawing- 
room audience,  is  much  like  another,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  there  seemed  nothing  excep- 
tional in  Valerian’s  choice  to  the  bulk  of  Miss 
Hermitage’s  guests.  They  were  merely  called 
upon  to  smile,  shed  tears,  and  applaud,  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  ordinary  capacity.  A pret- 
tier piece  had  never  been  written,  said  everybody, 
and  of  course  scenery  and  accessories  were  be- 
yond praise,  and  actors  and  actresses  alike  fas- 
cinating. Valerian’s  stage  - management  was  a 
guarantee  so  far.  What  a pity  that  every  Miss 
Hermitage  had  not  a Valerian!  Then  opulence 
would  no  longer  be  allied  .to  dullness  and  lux- 
ury— but  another  name  for  ennui. 

Thus  much  for  the  popular  estimation  of  Va- 
lerian’s little  play,  that  like  an  April  day  opened 
in  clouds  and  rain,  but  toward  sunset  showed  a 
smiling  blue  sky. 

The  early  scenes  were  indeed  moving  in  the 
extreme,  but  the  most  obtuse  speculator  could 
discern  that  all  things  were  to  turn  out  happily 
in  the  end. 

There  were  four  present,  however,  to  whom  the 
play  seemed  to  mean  more  than  gniceful  melo- 
drama or  vaudeville,  and  from  the  first  a physi- 
ognomist might  have  found  their  faces  an  inter- 
esting study.  It  was  evident  that  to  Miss  Her- 
mitage, Stephana,  Colette,  and  Valerian  these 
pastoral  and  pathetic  situations  suggested  some- 
thing subtle  and  problematic,  something  as  far 
removed  from  the  distraction  and  ordinary  com- 
prehensions of  those  around  them  as  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  one  human  being  from  another. 
They  gazed,  listened,  became  absorbed,  with  the 
air  of  those  who  are  helping  to  unriddle  the  mys- 
tery of  their  own  lives,  to  unravel  some  intricately 
woven  knot  of  destiny  that  has  hitherto  defied 
all  efforts. 

Whilst  Miss  Hermitage  and  Stephana  were 
spell-bound  by  the  play.  Valerian’s  interest  re- 
mained divided.  From  time  to  time  he  glaneeii 
at  Christina,  watching  every  change  in  expression 
and  every  movement,  taking  care  all  the  while 
that  his  scnitiny  was  not  observed.  So  intently 
did  he  peruse  her  countenance  at  intervals  that 
it  was  plain  he  sought  there  a comment  on  the 
play  with  which  those  of  the  crowd  had  nothing 
to  do.  She  was  his  audience.  For  her,  if  for  no 
other,  the  piece  should  mean  more  than  an  hour’s 
tears  and  laughter,  a new  distraction  added  to  so 
many. 

Simple  enough  was  the  little  drama  which  Miss 
Hermitage  watched  with  apparent  composure,  yet 
wholly  unusual  eagerness,  and  in  which  Stephana, 
quietly  also,  but  painfully  intent,  seemed  to  read 
a sibylline  leaf.  Valerian  looking  on,  cold,  vigi- 
lant, perturbed,  but  master  of  himself. 

The  story  opened  after  the  fashion  of  an  idyl. 
An  old  farm-house  in  Kent ; apple  orchards  and 
flower  gardens  round  about ; two  pretty  maidens, 
in  the  guise  of  our  grandmothers,  making  hay  in 
a pighteJ,  or  inclosed  meadow.  These  are  Molly, 
the  rich  farmer’s  daughter,  and  her  bosom-friend 
and  constant  companion,  Letty,  a poor  orphan. 
Soon  the  prattlings  of  the  girls  are  disturbed  by 
a rustic  swain,  whose  head  appears  above  the 
garden  wall ; and  whilst  ostensibly  making  love 
to  the  portionless  Letty,  we  soon  discover  that  in 
reality  he  is  the  accepted  lover  of  the  rich  man’s 
heiress.  ^ For  Farmer  Maple  is  wealthy,  and  his 
only  child  is  to  marry  a rich  man  of  his  own 
choosing — so  he  says — or  none  at  all.  The  girl, 
however,  has  a will  of  her  own,  and,  aided  and 
abetted  by  her  confidante  Letty,  contrives  to  car- 
ry on  courtship  with  the  lover  she  has  chosen  for 
herself.  It  is  as  Letty’s  suitor  young  Briarley, 
himself  an  orphan  and  undowered  of  fortune, 
comes  to  the  house.  So  far  all  is  bland,  sunny, 
playful;  but  when  the  stem  old  Maple  appears 
the  situation  becomes  grim  and  tragic.  ’Tis  the 
old,  old  story  over  again — a rigid  father  resolved 
to  bend  a daughter’s  will  to  his  own,  the  one  de- 
termined to  be  obeyed,  the  other  os  equally  de- 
termined on  disob^cnce.  Then  come  girlish 
confabulations,  hurried  schemes  of  deliverance, 
plan  after  plan,  device  after  device,  the  friond- 
lois,  motherless  Molly  turning  to  Letty  only  in 
her  supreme  dilemma.  And  soon  a daring  plot 
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is  laid  and  carried  out.  Letty  informs  her  patron 
that  her  own  marriage  with  young  Briarley  is  de- 
cided upon,  and  begs  as  a special  favor  that  Molly 
may  accompany  her  home — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
home  of  her  nearest  relation — in  order  to  act  as 
bridemaid.  “You  are  going  to  marry  Molly  to 
Farmer  Grouse,”  she  said,  passionately,  “and  Jem 
is  going  to  take  me  to  Australia.  Who  knows  if 
Molly  and  I shall  ever  meet  again  ?” 

The  old  man  consents,  first  because  he  is  ex- 
tremely glad  to  be  rid  of  Letty,  whose  influence 
over  his  daughter  he  resents,  and  most  of  all  be- 
cause Molly  promises  that  on  her  return  she  will 
do  anything  he  pleases.  “ Only  give  me  this  one 
holiday,  father,  this  one  little  spell  of  liberty  and 
happiness  with  Letty,  and  as  long  as  I live  1 will 
ask  no  more  of  you,”  she  entreats,  not  in  tears 
and  on  her  knees — she  knows  her  father  too  well 
for  that — but  with  playful  caresses  and  insinua- 
tions. So  the  trio  set  off,  and  of  course  we  all 
know  on  what  errand. 

It  is  Molly,  the  rich  man’s  daughter,  who  is 
married  to  young  Briarley  in  Letty’s  place — Mol- 
ly who  is  ready  to  accompany  him  to  Australia, 
to  give  up  fortune,  native  country,  paternal  favor, 
for  love’s  sake.  And  most  audacious  of  the  au- 
dacious, bravest  of  the  brave,  Letty  returns  alone 
to  break  the  news.  “What  harm  can  Farmer 
Maple  do  me  ?"  she  said,  scoffingly ; “ or  any  wo- 
man who  i.s  not  his  wife  or  his  daughter  ?” 

Of  course  the  tempest  was  awful,  but  it  passed 
harmless  over  her  head.  The  old  man  could  only 
rave  and  storm,  and  little  cared  she,  a high-spir- 
ited, reckless  girl,  for  Farmer  Maple’s  wrath. 
What  really  constituted  Molly’s  sin  in  her  fa- 
ther’s eyes  was  not  the  fact  of  her  marriage  be- 
ing clandestine,  but  low.  There  are  aristocrats 
in  every  society,  and  Farmer  Maple  looked  down 
with  supreme  contempt  on  the  son  of  a village 
huckster,  a ne'er-do-weel,  moreover.  Young 
Briarley,  although  pleasant  and  comely  (good 
enough  for  a girl  like  Letty,  who  had  al.so  to  shift 
for  herself),  was  not  sedate,  and  as  yet  had  fol- 
lowed no  calling.  What  so  clear  as  a mercenary 
motive  on  his  part?  This  runaway  match  was 
at  least  no  love  affair  on  one  aide;  but  Molly 
had  married  for  love,  and  on  love  should  she  fare. 

Letty,  finding  that  the  old  man  did  not  turn  her 
out,  quietly  staid  on  ; she  saw  no  good  reason  for 
going,  and  could  thus  best  serve  her  friend  by- 
and-by.  Meantime,  Maple  insists  on  secrecy  con- 
cerning his  daughter’s  marriage.  She  is  away  on 
visits.  The  neighbors  arc  to  know  no  more. 
Meantime,  the  young  couple  do  not  prosper. 
Briarley,  whose  chief  fault  is  Idleness,  looking  for 
a reconciliation  with  his  wife’s  father,  gives  up 
the  Australian  project,  gets  employment  as  a 
clerk,  and  poor  employment  it  is,  sufficing  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  no  more.  Molly’s  nature 
is  not  one  to  soften  and  to  beautify  in  adversity. 
We  must  all  pay  for  the  foibles  of  our  progeni- 
tors, and  the  inflexible  character  of  Maple  the 
farmer  now  showed  itself  in  the  daughter. 

Love  disappointed  her — what  woman  does  it 
not  disappoint  ? — and  even  the  joys  of  maternity 
were  imbittered.  A boy  was  bom  to  her,  who 
should  be  heir  to  the  rich  man’s  wealth,  and  not 
heir  only,  but  the  pride  of  his  old  age,  as  the  very 
apple  of  his  eye.  Again  and  again  Letty  has  act- 
ed the  part  of  intercessor  in  vain,  and  she  deter- 
mines on  a final  and  desperate  effort  now. 

Not  a hint  is  given  beforehand  of  the  child’s 
coming,  or  of  what  else  had  happened,  but  when 
he  is  a few  weeks  old,  Letty,  ever  fond  of  plot 
and  shift,  lays  her  trap.  Molly  has  hardened  to- 
ward her  father,  and  refuses  to  plead  her  boy’s 
cause,  so  the  little  thing  is  brought  surreptitious- 
ly into  his  grandfather’s  house,  where  he  is  found 
by  him. 

The  climax  is  terrible. 

The  old  man  turns  from  the  cradled  infant  as 
from  ji  serpent.  “They  think  me  a child,  do 
they,”  he  cries,  in  a frenzy  of  vindictiveness  and 
resentment,  “ to  be  befooled  into  harboring  those 
who  suck  in  disobedience  with  mother’s  milk? 
Not  I.  Away  with  it ! Boy  or  girl,  ’tis  none  of 
mine ; ’tis  naught  to  me.  I have  no  children.” 

From  the  supplicating,  insinuating  Letty  he 
turns  away  too.  Vainly  she  holds  up  the  child, 
tries  to  make  him  look  at  it,  touch  it.  Then,  as 
a last  expedient,  she  breaks  forth  indignantly; 

“ Heaven  has  not  doomed  you  to  be  childless. 
In  calling  yourself  m you  do  but  blaspheme,”  she 
cried.  “ Look  at  this  boy,  an  exact  copy  of  your- 
self ; and  his  mother  is  living,  God  be  praised ! is 
close  by  ; is  here  awaiting  your  embrace.” 

Molly  enters,  not  tne  soft,  coquettish  maiden 
we  first  saw  making  hay  in  the  pightel,  but  a 
pale,  care-worn  matron,  all  her  father’s  hardness 
now  written  on  her  face.  For  the  last  few  weeks 
have  brought  her  complete  disillusion.  This  mar- 
riage for  which  she  had  sacrificed  so  much  has 
ended  in  an  unlooked-for  caUistrophe.  It  was 
the  fact  of  young  Briarley’s  mean  birth  and  ordi- 
nary character  that  more  than  anything  else  had 
set  old  Maple  against  him.  “ Base-born  is  base- 
born  year  out,  year  in,”  he  would  say.  “You 
won’t  gather  corn  from  charlock  se^.”  The 
prognostications  had  come  true.  Molly  is  now 
an  abandoned  wife,  with  nothing  but  her  child  in 
lha  world. 

“Father,”  she  cried,  sternly  and  wildly,  “you 
can  not,  you  dare  not,  disown  me  now.  I am  no 
longer  any  man’s  wife,  but  once  more  your 
daughter.” 

“ If  so,”  answered  the  old  man,  with  a white 
face — “ if,  os  you  say,  you  are  my  own  daughter, 
send  away  the  child.  Let  none  know  that  he  is 
yours,  that  your  name  is  his  father’s.  Then  you 
shall  be  my  da)ightcr  indeed.” 

There  is  a pause  of  silent  conflict.  How  will 
it  end  ? Shall  the  fearful  bond  be  entered  into 
— a child  so  sacrificed  to  the  world,  a mother’s 
duty  and  affection  stifled  and  trampled  under- 
foot? Will  love  triumph  and  holiest  instinct, 
or  self-indulgence  and  clinging  to  gross  needs  ? 
No  middle  course  is  possible.  No  angel  will  in- 
terfere. The  mother  must  either  be  di^wned  or 
disown ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  curtain  fell  amid  tremendous  applause, 
and  a second  and  a third  time  the  artists  were 
obliged  to  show  themselves  to  the  delighted  au- 
dience, whilst  Valerian  was  surrounded  by  his 
friends.  A thousand  questions  assailed  him  at 
once.  Who  had  written  the  play?  Who  had 
acted  Molly  so  charmingly?  And  the  ru.stic 
dresses  and  scenery  ? And  the  music  of  the  in- 
termezzo ? Nothing  could  be  daintier,  more  ap- 
propriate ? Valerian,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
these  immoderate  inquirers,  struggled  vainly  to 
disentangle  himself.  He  was  compelled,  whether 
he  would  or  no,  to  smile  thanks,  make  answer, 
explain,  finally  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
supper  was  to  be  found.  Stephana  also,  whose 
appearance  had  passed  without  notice  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  evening,  was  now  taken  possession 
of  by  eager  acquaintances.  Like  Valerian,  she 
felt  bewildered  and  unequal  to  the  drawing-room 
etiquette  just  then;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
She  must  behave  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  hap- 
pened. In  an  assemblage  of  a hundred  and  odd 
guests  a host  or  hostess  can  not  be  visible  to  all 
at  once,  and  what  with  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
relief  from  undue  mental  strain  and  the  lively 
gratification  of  a goodly  regale.  Miss  Hermitage’s 
visitors  forgot  to  notice  her  absence.  The  ban- 
queting chamber,  indeed,  was  so  royally  adorned 
with  flowers  and  tropic  plants  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  even  your  opposite  neighbor.  All 
the  company,  of  course,  took  it  for  granted  that 
Miss  Hermitage  was  present,  by  which  especial 
azalea  concealed  none  cared  to  ascertain.  The 
ripe,  sunny  wines,  the  delicate  cates,  put  every- 
thing else  out  of  people’s  minds. 

Where  all  this  time  was  the  faithful  Colette? 
She  had  listened  to  the  play  with  vague  uneasy 
gestures  and  fluttering  movements,  like  a little 
frightenetl  bird.  Now  she  fanned  herself,  and 
now  she  plied  her  vinaigrette,  not  able  for  a mo- 
ment to  retain  the  same  position  or  master  her 
concern.  No  one  noticed  her.  Miss  Hermitage’s 
guests  were  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  much  at- 
tention to  her  quaint  little  musician  in  ordinary, 
and  the  play  was  found  absorbing.  When  at 
last  an  unusually  exciting  moment  came,  and  ev- 
erybody’s attention  was  riveted  on  the  actors,  Co- 
lette stole  away  and  hastened  to  her  room,  there 
to  throw  herself  on  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
may. 

Where  was  Miss  Hei-mitage  ? 

Stephana  had  come,  disturbed  in  mind  by  vague 
foreshadowings  of  evil,  but  the  revelation  that  the 
play  was  to  her,  and  the  painful,  nay,  agonized 
convictions  it  brought,  for  the  moment  put  away 
other  thoughts.  She  felt  dazed  and  staggered, 
blinded  by  the  light  that  had  flashed  on  a dark 
place.  On  recovering  herself  in  some  degree, 
lier  first  thought  was  of  Christina.  That  look  of 
hers  she  had  last  seen  wa.s  fresh  in  her  mind,  and 
she  could  but  connect  it  with  some  fearful  passion. 
Love  was  it,  or  love  like  hate  ? Sorrow,  anger, 
or  the  bitter  vindictiveness  engendered  of  both  ? 
Stephana  now  realized,  as  if  by  inspiration,  what 
the  inner  warning  of  a few  hours  ago  must  mean. 
She  had  come  to  save  Christina  from  danger,  and 
now  she  realized  its  nature.  A chasm  yawned 
at  Christina’s  feet,  and  it  was  of  her  own  work, 
the  evil  following  her  as  a shadow  was  a shadow 
indeed,  a real  though  intangible  part  of  herself. 
The  enemy,  the  destroyer,  was  here. 

Impelled  by  these  thoughts,  one  succeeding  the 
other  rapidly,  Stephana  now  contrived  to  steal 
unobserved  from  the  crowded  banqueting  hall. 
Unobserved  also  she  reached  Miss  Hermitage’s 
bed-chamber,  dressing-room,  and  lioudoir,  three 
rooms  communicating  by  folding-doors  with  the 
first  story.  The  outer  door  stoixl  open,  and  fire 
was  burning  brightly  on  the  hearth,  but  there 
was  no  other  light. 

“ Christina — cousin — are  you  there?” 

Stephana  pau.sed  for  a moment  on  the  thresh- 
old ; then  getting  no  answer,  she  moved  forward 
and  glanced  round.  The  doors  opening  from  one 
room  to  the  other  stood  wide,  and  all  three  were 
silent  and  deserted,  but  in  the  bright  fire-light 
her  eyes  were  immediately  attract^  to  a con- 
spicuous object  in  the  dressing  closet. 

This  was  the  gorgeous  lemon-colored  gown  of 
richest  brocade  that  Miss  Hermitage  had  worn 
throughout  the  evening.  It  had  been  evidently 
discarded  in  haste,  anifscattered  upon  it,  careless- 
ly as  if  they  were  ordinary  dressing  pins,  lay  the 
rich  woman’s  famous  diamonds.  On  the  cold 
sheen  of  the  silk  they  glittered  and  sparkled  daz- 
zlingly,  some  adhering  to  it,  others  lying  on  the 
floor,  the  whole  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
dark  purple  shadows  of  the  room;  for  Miss 
Hermitage  loved  warmth  and  suroptuousness,  and 
this  especial  apartment  was  luxuriously  curtained 
and  carpeted  by  warm  soft  textures  of  crimson 
and  violet.  Only  the  fire  glowed  and  the  pale 
yellowish-green  silk  with  its  sprinkling  of  dia- 
monds flashed  through  the  prevailing  gloom. 
“ Christina,”  once  more  Stephana  call^,  softly. 
Again  all  was  silent,  and  Stephana  now  closed  the 
door  of  the  outer  room  and  continued  her  search. 
But  Miss  Hermitage  was  not  to  be  found. 

Stephana  very  quietly  continued  her  search, 
now  going  a story  higher.  As  she  clmibed  the 
second  staircase  the  confusion  of  voices  below, 
strains  of  music,  and  all  the  various  noises  that 
are  inseparable  from  a festive  gathering  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  by  the  time  she  reached 
the  second  landing  she  seemed  to  be  in  a ({uiet 
place.  Here  all  was  equally  deserted.  A jet  of 
gas  burned  dimly  at  each  end  of  the  corridor,  but 
no  one  was  moving  about,  and  from  the  obscuri- 
ty and  stillness  one  might  have  supposed  Miss 
Hermitage's  numerous  household  to  be  already 
fast  asleep.  The  servants  slept  here  on  the  up- 
per story,  and  at  that  moment  they  were  one  and 
all  regaling  below.  Not  a sound,  not  a sign  of 
life  greeted  Stephana  as,  gray  and  spirit-like,  she 
moved  noiselessly  from  one  place  to  another. 
There  was  yet  a third  staircase,  dark,  steep,  and 
narrow,  that  led  to  the  loftiest  part  of  the  house, 


a small  square  tower,  built  by  its  original  owner 
for  astronomical  purposes. 

Stephana  suddenly  recollected  the  existence  of 
this  little  winding  stair  as  she  w.as  about  to  de- 
scend, and  she  now  turned  back  in  search  of  it. 
She  knew  that  a door  shut  it  off  from  the  land- 
ing, but  the  exact  position  of  the  door  she  forgot. 
One  after  another  she  opened,  now  a house- 
maid’s closet,  now  a linen  cupboard,  now  a Ikix- 
room  ; the  right  one,  as  usual,  came  last.  When 
indeed  she  found  the  staircase,  what  was  her  hor- 
ror and  dismay  to  find  herself  forced  back  by  a 
volume  of  smoke!  The  truth  flashed  ufxin  her 
in  a moment.  The  watch-tower  had  been  fired. 
Stephana,  to  whose  mind  this  dreadful  convic- 
tion brought  another  more  shocking  still,  now 
determined  at  any  cost  to  reach  the  little  cham- 
ber of  the  tower.  How  she  contrived  to  effect 
her  purpose  she  never  knew,  but  will  had  its 
way.  On  the  threshold  she  stood  for  a moment, 
blinded  by  the  conflagration  raging  within.  The 
pavilion  was  a light,  airy  construction,  with  win- 
dows looking  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and 
was  now  fairly  ablaze,  whilst  in  the  midst,  wear- 
ing a loose  white  gown,  her  eyes  wild  and  defiant, 
her  lips  moving  incoherently,  moved  Christina. 
It  was  a Eumcnid  incarnate. 

“ Christina  !”  said  Stephana — “Christina !” 

The  quiet  mastery  of  Stephana’s  wonderful 
voice  made  itself  felt,  yet  not  all  at  once.  Mis.s 
Hermitage,  still  holding  a candle  in  her  hand — the 
fatal  torch  that  had  worked  such  mischief — tried 
to  resist  the  spell,  to  do  her  own  evil  will.  Quick 
as  a wild  animal  seeking  escape  from  the  trapper, 
she  now  sprang  to  the  balcony,  and  had  not  Ste- 
phana divined  her  intention,  would  in  another  sec- 
ond have  been  past  all  help. 

The  observatory  had  never  been  used  except 
by  its  original  owner,  and  only  an  unsubstan- 
tial and  tray-like  parapet  protected  the  outer 
space  or  balcony,  removed  sixty  feet  at  least  from 
the  ground,  with  nothing  in  the  shaire  of  inter- 
vening buttress  or  roof  to  break  the  distance. 
On  this  terrible  pinnacle,  then,  for  a short  but 
awful  space  hung  Christina  and  Stephana,  evil 
spirit  wrestling  with  the  good. 

Fury  and  angel  brought  face  to  face  in  su- 
preme encounter.  Hate  and  love  at  odds.  Had 
there  been  lookers-on,  they  must  have  discerned 
something  symbolical  in  the  very  appearance  of 
this  suspended  pair,  for  indeed  they  seemed  to 
hang  like  a couple  of  birds  in  miil-kir;  above 
them  the  dark  iron-black  wintry  heavens  studded 
with  bright  gold  stars ; below,  almost  iron-black 
also,  the  quiet  hills,  the  sleeping  town  and  sea, 
all,  like  the  skies,  showing  a thousand  fiery  cres- 
sets behind  them,  a fiery  envelope,  the  steadily 
gaining  flames  of  the  pavilion. 

Stephana  had  never  looked  more  radiant  and 
spirit-like  than  now.  The  silverincss  of  her 
dress,  the  beautiful  paleness  of  her  complexion, 
the  dark  lustre  of  her  eyes  and  hair,  so  contrast- 
ed with  the  pearliness  of  the  skin,  the  indescrib- 
able serenity  and  sweetness  combined  with  some- 
thing severe  in  every  look  and  movement — all 
these  made  up  an  apparition  at  once  startling  and 
seraphic. 

And  what  a contrast  to  the  other ! For  if  the 
superhuman  magnanimity  and  inspired  daring  of 
Stephana  had  never  shone  forth  more  visiblyThan 
now,  in  a supreme  moment  of  bodily  danger,  so 
Christina’s  real  nature  proclaimed  itself  in  the 
strong  light  of  desperation  and  cowardly  fear. 
Her  thoughts  centred  in  herself  only.  Nothing 
mattered,  nothing  was  present  to  her,  but  a dan- 
ger from  which  death  and  death  alone  offered  an 
escape.  Whilst  Stephana’s  mind  was  wholly  bent 
on  rescuing  another  from  a self-immolation  pure- 
ly egotist!^,  Christina  realized  only  the  misery 
and  humiliation  in  store  for  herself  if  she  lived. 
There  was  but  one  to-morrow — her  own ; and  pro- 
vided that  could  be  eluded,  the  rest  was  not  worth 
a thought.  Stephana  was  tall  and  slender,  and 
her  bodily  stren^h  perhaps  hardly  exceeded  that 
of  her  adversary,  Christina,  in  spite  of  her  three- 
score-and-ten  years,  being  wiry  and  agile  in  the 
extreme.  But  whilst  the  swiftness  and  elusive 
subtlety  of  the  elder  woman’s  movements  were 
actuated  by  the  frenzy  of  despair,  Stephana  was 
guided — nay,  impelled — by  a force  stronger  than 
any  mad  impulse.  She  felt,  she  knew,  that  she 
should  conquer  here,  not  by  virtue  of  physical 
or  even  moral  strength,  but  because  she  hud 
come  for  nothing  else.  The  day  that  presaged 
evil  for  Christina  had  brought  also  a mandate 
of  deliverance  to  herself.  Christina  would  bo 
saved,  and  by  Stephana  only : how  she  could  not 
tell. 

“Loose  your  hold!”  cried  Miss  Hermitage, 
wildly,  bent  on  the  only  kind  of  deliverance  that 
seemed  possible  to  her — a plunge  into  dark- 
ness, oblivion,  annihilation.  The  rest  mattered 
little. 

Stephana  held  her  fast,  though  for  a moment 
they  swayed  backward  and  forward  in  deadly 
peril,  as  if  the  next  they  must  both  vanish  into 
the  night  below.  No  help  was  near.  All  on  this 
side  of  the  house  was  silent  and  de.serted,  and  the 
flames  within  were  gathering,  yet  Stephana’s  cour- 
age did  not  go. 

“ Loose  your  hold,  I say !”  reiterated  Christina, 
“ or  I take  you  with  me,  and  you  arc  not  j 
You  are  not  ready!”  she  repeated,  with  a mock- 
ing laugh. 

“ Nor  are  you  ready,”  said  Stephana,  with  aad 
austereness.  “You  must  live,  whether  you  will 
or  no.  I liavc  come  to  tell  you  no.” 

Christina’s  muscles  relax^.  She  gradually  let 
herself  sink  into  Stephana’s  arms,  trembling  and 
making  low  moans.  Her  fearful  purpwBiifus- 
trated,  she  seemed  the  prey  of  a dread  and  g 
ly  terror ; but  of  what,  of  whom  ? 

"Save  me!”  tdte-  i ' ’ ' ‘ 

with  passion, 
none  other  can ! 
getting  out  the  ha« 
speed,  she  whispenai  in  hoi 
— my  son !” 
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WEST  POINT. 


Besides  their  academic  interest,  the  examina- 
tions at  West  Point  constitute  tlie  first  social 
event  of  the  summer  season  for  New  York.  The 
lovely  nook  among  the  Highlands  is  becoming 
iiioie  and  more  the  final  rendezvous  of  our  painU 
ed  birds  of  passage  before  they  disperse  to  their 
various  summer  haunts  among  the  mountains  or 
along  the  coast. 

Tiie  academic  exercises  proper  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  allure  the  fashionable  mind.  In  fact,  it 
is  a considerable  strain  upon  the  intellects  of 
many  even  among  the  official  visitors  to  “ inspect" 
an  examination  in  trigonometry,  and  look  as  if 
they  understood  it.  The  class-rooms,  indeed,  are 
deserted,  after  the  first  visit  of  curiosity,  by  all 
among  the  young  women  who  have  no  very  special 
interest  in  any  of  the  catechumens.  “By  Hea- 
ven as  Byros  did  not  observe — 

“ By  Heaven ! It  is  a stupid  sight  to  see. 

For  one  who  bath  no  friend,  no  brother,  there." 

And  the  young  ladies,  who  form  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  Point  in  mid-June,  betake  themselves 
while  the  examinations  are  in  progress  to  the 
verandas  and  worl'S  of  fiction.  But  tliere  are 
exercises  of  more  human  interest  than  the  ex- 
ammation.  The  daily  dres.s  parade,  tlie  cavalry 
drill,  the  light-battery  drill,  the  mortar  practice, 
have  a picturesque  attraction,  and  the  young  lady 
and  the  official  visitor  bail  them  as  something 
tliat  tl)ey  can  enjoy  even  if  they  only  darkly  un- 
derstand. The  young  ladies  liave  their  revenge 
at  the  hop,  wliich  sad  professors  of  matberoaties 
stand  in  the  doorways  ignorantly  to  admire,  and 
wliich  is  socially  the  culmination  of  the  festivi- 
ties at  tlie  Academy. 

The  exercises  this  year  derived  a special  inter- 
est fium  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  General 
Tuaykk,  the  Suiieriiitendont  to  whom  the  cadets 
look  back  as  the  man  to  whom  is  due,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  high  rank  which  West  Point 
holds  among  the  military  schools  of  the  world. 
It  was  under  his  tuition  that  most  of  the  men 
who  won  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
many  of  those  wlio  were  in  places  of  high  rank 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  were  brouglit 
up.  Tlie  story  of  his  career  was  told  in  an  in- 
teresting address  by  General  Ct;r,i.rM. 

Even  more  noteworthy  was  the  last  official  ap- 
pearance at  West  Point  of  tlie  (Jeneral  of  the 
Army.  General  Sherman’s  services  have  been 
80  illustrious,  and  his  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy since  he  succeeded  to  the  Generaisliip-iu- 
Chi'ef  lias  been  so  intimate,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  himself  and  all  his  audience  should  have 
been  deeply  affected  at  the  few  and  simjile  words 
in  which  lie  took  an  official  leave  of  the  cadets 
and  of  West  Point.  He  lias  tlic  consolation  of 
knowing  that  no  man  in  tlie  country  is  regarded 
with  greater  good-will  than  the  illustrious  sol- 
dier who  has  never  submitted  his  laurels  to  the 
chance  of  being  smirched  in  tlie  dusty  coullicts 
of  “ politics." 

COTTON. 

FROM  THE  PLOUGH  TO  THE  LOOM. 

By  W.  M.  BURWELL. 

1. 

Wk  roust  refer  to  other  treatises  for  the  origin 
and  history  of  cotton  as  a textile,  and  de.scribe  it 
as  it  is  found  iti  the  Southern  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  Here  it  is'  cultivated  from  the 
shores  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  tliirty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude,  conipreliendiiig  an  area 
of  little  less  than  a million  of  square  miles,  with 
an  alluvion  of  great  extent  and  inexhau.stible  fer- 
tility. The  production  is  migratory,  moving  from 
the  worn-out  lands  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  the 
far  more  fertile  and  productive  soil  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

The  Southern  Atlantic  States  have  endeavored 
to  counteract  this  advantage  by  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, but  with  the  exception  of  the  Sea  Island 
plantations,  whose  product  is  too  valuable  to  fear 
TOmpetition,  have  lost  their  former  pre-eminence. 
The  far  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  is  now 
grown  in  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
This  transfer  of  production  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  which  has  so 
far  mobilized  the  colored  labor  that  it  rerjuires 
neither  an  advance  of  capital  nor  the  permi.ssion 
of  the  owner  to  authorize  its  transfer  from  where 
it  is  worse  paid,  fed,  and  clad  to  where  its  com- 
pensation is  more  satisfactory.  We  may  note 
here  the  error  of  computing  the  probable  crop 
by  the  comparative  area  planted.  The  cotton 
plant  of  Carolina  is  often  not  more  Ilian  tliiee 
feet  in  height,  and  will  average  not  more  than 
150  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre,  while  that 
of  Arkansas  or  Texa.s  will  produce  more  than 
double  that  weight,  and  grows,  often  with  too 
much  weed,  as  high  as  a man’s  head.  It  is,  then, 
to  the  cotton  culture  of  the  Southwestern  States 
that  we  confine  our  remarks  and  illustrations. 

Colton  Seed. — The  seed  of  Southern  cotton  has 
been  derived  from  all  countries.  The  soil  and  cli- 
mate here  have  generalized  and  modified  all  these 
varieties  so  as  to  liave  produced  a peculiar  staple, 
better  adapted  to  jiroduce  tlie  stronger  and  heavier 
yams  and  ciotiis  than  any  other.  The  compara- 
tive qualities  of  cotton  are  shown  thus : Indian  and 
Egyptian  cotton  have  an  average  length  of  fibre 
ofone  and  a quarter  inches,  with  a diameter  of 
to  part  of  an  ineli.  Tlic  Sea  Island 
^)le  is  in  length  one  and  a half  inches,  with  a 
diameter  of  part  of  an  inch.  The  upland 
American  cotton  is  one  and  a quarter  inclics  in 
length  of  fibre,  and  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  superior  strength  of  the  American  upland  is 
shown  by  its  price  in  the  Liverpool  market,  being 
worth  fully  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  East  India 
eotton,  and  by  its  preference  for  the  body  of  long 
cotton  goods  and  its  capacity  to  bear  a mixture 
of  short  and  shoddy  stock  and  heavy  sizing  has 
Reserved  its  ascendency.  The  Sea  Island  cotton 


is  produced  from  black  seed,  and  the  upland 
from  green  seed.  While  the  planters  may  prefer 
in  different  localities  some  seeds  as  more  prolific 
than  others,  the  steady  standard  of  uplands  will 
sooner  or  later  establish  itself  by  a uniform  grade 
of  stalk  and  staple.  Freciscly  a similar  result 
attends  the  introduction  of  American  seed  in 
India.  It  degenerates,  and  takes  on  the  type  of 
the  native  plant.  The  value  of  cotton  seed  has 
greatly  increased  within  late  years,  and  from  be- 
ing used  to  feed  cows,  at  a risk  of  choking  them, 
it  is  now  used  for  oil,  cattle  feed,  and  fertilizing. 
Its  annual  value  may  be  estimated  at  $15,1>00,(K»0. 
It  has  not  been  long  since  the  remark  was  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Massachusetts,  that 
if  cotton  did  not  produce  any  lint  at  ail,  it  would 
be  worth  raising  for  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed. 

Col/ofi  Cidture. — Land  intended  for  cotton  is 
broken  up  any  time  during  the  winter,  according 
to  the  season  and  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  thrown 
up  into  beds  of  from  three  to  four  feet  apart.  The 
seed  is  dropped  by  drill  or  hand,  from  the  latter 
days  of  March  to  the  16th  of  April,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  planter.  Within  two  weeks 
it  may  be  “seen  along  the  row,”  and  in  three 
wcck.s  puts  forth  its  third  leaf.  It  is  thinned  out 
to  “ a stand"  at  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  inches  “ in 
the  step,"  or  from  plant  to  plant. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  crop  it  is  subject, 
like  other  plants,  to  injury  by  insects.  The  cut- 
worm attacks  tlic  germ.  In  soil  which,  as  in 
South  Alabama  and  elsewhere,  rests  upon  the  rot- 
ten limestone  or  marl,  the  cray-fish  occasion  an  odd 
annoyance,  cutting  off  the  first  plants  which  ap- 
pear aljove-grouiid  to  carry  them  down  the  “ chim- 
neys” or  holes  which  lead  down  to  the  moist  of 
the  marl  stratum.  Once  out  of  these  dangers, 
the  cotton  grows  with  great  rapidity.  The  hoes 
keep  the  plant  free  from  grass,  while  the  plough 
lets  in  the  sun  and  air.  Improved  and  labor- 
saving  implements  have  greatly,  facilitated  and 
cheapened  the  culture  of  the  Southern  staple, 
supplying  the  place  of  the  manual  and  animal  la- 
bor formerly  deemed  indi.spensable. 

We  may  say  at  this  point  that  one  hand  will 
cultivate  from  six  to  eight  acres,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  manual  and  animal  labor  is  two  men  to 
one  mule,  and  the  product  from  half  a bale  per 
acre  on  poor  land  to  a bale  and  a half  on  very 
fertile  land. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  the  cotton  is  in  its 
full  growth  that  the  true  value  of  the  American 
citizen  of  African  descent  and  his  industrial  af- 
finity. the  mule,  becomes  conspicuously  apparent. 
No  degree  of  heat  or  humidity  affects  either.  To 
sec  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  and  mule.s  defending 
the  liopes  of  the  harvest  from  the  invasion  of 
gras.s  and  noxious  weeds  is  a sight  which  appeals 
to  tlie  sympathies  and  intere.sts  of  every  one  wlio 
appreciates  the  comfort  of  an  occasional  clean 
shirt.  While  the  ploughs  glide  with  the  certain- 
ty of  a centre-board  sail-boat  to  the  end  of  the 
furrow,  some  irrepressible  mule,  headstrong,  per- 
haps, with  a few  rainy  days’  abstinence  from  la- 
bor, will  rush  along  at  a speed  that  drags  the  in- 
dignant freediiian  into  perilous  proximity  to  the 
cotton  row,  and  exposes  him  to  the  contumelious 
abuse  of  the  boss  or  overseer.  Then  occiire  a 
conflict  in  which  the  congenital  obstinacy  of  the 
Seuegambian  and  the  offspring  of  the  “ wild  ass 
of  the  desert”  resounds  thiougliout  the  field  in 
cries  and  objurgations  of  the  most  profane  char- 
acter, Tlie  right  to  swear  aloud  is  a privilege 
that  many  freedraen  value  next  perhaps  to  their 
freedom.  Tlie  moralist  who  anticipated  that 
emancipation  would  bring  in  its  train  nil  the 
courtesies  with  all  the  virtues  will  be  shocked, 
while  the  philanthropi.st  who  deprecatos  any  vio- 
lence to  the  feelings  of  the  domestic  animals  will 
take  the  part  of  the  outraged  and  obstinate  hybrid. 

About  the  1st  of  June  the  first  flowers  of  the 
cotton  appear.  They  are  at  fii-st  a pale  straw-color, 
changing  iluring  the  day  and  night  to  a white,  a 
faint  pink,  and  a pink  color.  As  the  flower  falls, 
the  boll  succeeds.  It  is  soon  in  the  angular  shape 
— in  “ the  square.”  It  has  leaflets  at  the  base, 
like  a hazel-nut,  but  in  a short  time  a.ssumes  a 
spherical  form.  About  the  1st  of  July  the  cotton 
crop  is  “ laid  by”  from  the  hoe  and  plough.  The 
danger  is  long  past  from  the  earlier  enemies  and 
infantile  diseases  of  the  cotton  plant,  when  that 
of  the  cotton-worm  coniiiiences.  The  progenitrix 
of  this  pest,  bearing  the  liighly  entomological  ap- 
pellation of  Noetmv  zi/fitui,  arrives  in  the  night, 
and  deposits  her  eggs  in  a surreptitious  manner 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Being  somewhat 
of  the  same  color  with  the  leaf,  they  escape  ob- 
servation until,  warmed  into  life,  the  worms  be- 
gin their  i-avages  upon  the  leaf  which  has  given 
tliem  shelter.  Having  seen  her  terrible  and  ra- 
pacious progeny  begin  their  destructive  mission, 
stripping  tlicmselvcs  of  successive  skins  wliich 
impede  their  voracity,  the  mother  of  mischief,  like 
some  petroleuse  or  dynamitess,  disappears.  The 
worms  pass  over  the  fields  as  a conflagration  over 
a prairie,  sometimes  destroying  an  entire  crop  in  a 
few  days.  Witli  the  first  appearance  of  the  cot- 
ton-worm the  whole  world  is  excited.  Telegrams 
pass  under  the  sea;  bulletins  and  dispatches 
advise  the  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  ship-own- 
ers. All  these  interests  are  called  into  council. 
The  amount  of  mechanical  and  chemical  science 
displayed,  with  the  number  of  sovereign  remedies 
for  the  scourge,  can  not  be  computed.  The  news- 
papers break  out  wiih  eruptive  commuuications ; 
the  diviners  and  sofithsaycrs  who  have  charge  of 
the  future  state  of  the  cotton  plant  talk  nothing 
but  cotton,  exhibit  cotton-worms  in  glass  bottles, 
suspend  votive  brandies  denuded  of  their  foliage 
in  tlie  cotton  halls,  and  for  a brief  time  the  cotton- 
worm  is  honored  with  an  amount  of  fearful  ven- 
eration corre.spondiiig  somewhat  with  the  serjicnt 
and  aearabeus  worship  of  old  Egypt.  In  the  mean 
time  the  worm,  having  satisfied  his  voracious  ap- 
petite, quietly  spins  himself  into  a cocoon,  in 
which  he  awaits  the  transition  essential  to  an 
immortality  of  mischief.  The  national  entomol- 
ogists have  not  BU^ested  any  remedy  for  this 
damage,  except  to  enjoin  upon  the  planter  a dose 


study  of  the  domesric  habits  of  the  Nodua  zyli-  I 
na ; this  having  been  done,  the  destruction  of 
the  larvtB  becomes  but  a small  affair.  They  have, 
however,  ascertained  the  genus  and  species  of 
the  vermin,  which  is  something,  and  have  besides 
photographed  both  the  mother  and  the  progeny, 
80  that,  like  any  other  malefactors  who  ornament 
the  felons’  gallery,  they  may  be  arrested  at  sight. 

The  boll- worm,  which  is  arranged  to  play  an  en- 
gagement  immediately  after  his  more  rapacious 
predecessor  has  retired  to  his  virtuous  cocoon, 
derives  his  origin  also  from  a nocturnal  moth,  and 
belongs  probably  to  the  Heliothes  family.  This 
insidious  wretch,  like  the  “worm  i’  the  bud” 
immortalized  by  Shakspeark,  feeds  on  the  into- 
.rior  of  the  cotton  boll,  thereby  destroying  the 
’staple  formation  entirely.  For  further  informa- 
tion we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  literature  of 
the  Patent-office,  and  other  instructive  treatises. 
We  can,  however,  advise  the  amateur  planter 
that  Paris  green,  molasses,  vinegar,  white  flags, 
young  turkeys,  with  the  incidental  aid  of  birds, 
spiders,  ichneumon  flies,  and  beetles,  have  their 
several  advocates. 

The  picking  season  commences  with  the  first 
opening  of  the  bolls,  about  the  1st  of  August. 
At  this  stage  the  spherical  case  wliich  contains 
the  staple  done  up  in  three  separate  parcels, 
each  containing  seed  with  a compact  skein  of 
the  fibre,  bursts  open,  and  each  fibre  expands, 
and  depends  some  four  or  five  inches  around  and 
below  the  pod  within  which  it  had  matured. 
These  scattering  “ locks,”  as  they  are  called  pro- 
vincially,  are  watched  with  the  more  solicitude 
because  the  glory  of  sending  to  market  the  “ first 
bale”  is  sought  by  every  large  planter,  as  it  is 
rewarded  with  a first-rate  notice  for  the  buyer  or 
the  factor  to  whom  it  has  been  confided.  Wliile, 
then,  the  speculators  and  dealers  are  occupying 
the  press,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone  with 
a contradictory  clamor  which  reverberates  in  the 
alcoves  of  the  exchange,  the  toilers,  w’ho  have 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  crop  with  no  less  as- 
siduity,  appear  in  the  fields  to  secure  the  consum- 
mation of  their  labors. 


THE  AMERICAN  RIFLE  TEAM. 

On  page  897  we  give  the  portraits  of  the  rifle- 
men  who  are  to  shoot  in  the  forth-coming  interna- 
tional match  at  Wimbledon.  After  their  arrival 
in  England  twelve  of  these  men  will  be  chosen 
by  the  captain  to  form  the  team  for  the  contest. 
The  men  have  been  very  carefully  selected,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  give  a good  account  of 
themselves  on  the  other  side. 


THE  MODERN  “ATALANTA.” 

ALTHOUfiH  ever  since  tlie  first  Atalanta,  so 
fleet-footed  that  she  outstripped  the  swiftest  run- 
ners of  Hnpotia,  was  transformed  into  a lion  by 
jealous  Aphrodite,  the  name  has  been  given  to 
many  models  of  speed  and  beauty,  it  has  never 
been  more  aptly  applied  than  to  the  new  steam- 
yacht  that  tlie  Mossi-s.  Cramp,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  ju.st  built  for  Mr.  Jay  Goi  ld.  The  keel  of 
this  yacht  was  laid  on  the  10th  of  last  Decem- 
ber, and  her  builders  have  promised  to  deliver 
her  in  New  York  on  Saturday  of  this  week,  fin- 
ishetl,  complete  in  every  detail,  and  ready  for  a 
cruise.  Not  only  is  tlie  Atalanta  the  most  grace- 
fully modelled  craft  now  floating  in  American  wa- 
ters, where  beauty  of  niwlel  has  more  nearly  at- 
tained perfection  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  but 
slie  is  probably  the  strongest  vessel  of  her  .size 
afloat  in  any  waters,  strength  of  construction  hav- 
ing been  demanded  above  everything  else  from  her 
builders.  Being  one  foot  longer  over  all  than  Mr. 
Bennett’s  Namonna,  and  having  the  same  beam, 
this  new  yacht  is  the  largest  in  the  American 
fleet,  and  is  well  fitted  to  undertake  the  voyage 
around  the  world  for  which  she  is  intended. 

She  is  an  iron  ves.scl,  2.30  feet  3 inches  long  over 
all,  225  feet  long  on  deck,  and  218  feet  3 inches 
on  the  water-line.  Her  extreme  )>eain  is  26  feet 
4 inches,  and  her  draught  is  13  feet.  Her  bow, 
sharp  and  high,  has  a very  decided  forward  rake, 
whicli  adds  materially  to  her  length  over  all,  and 
gives  her  a peouliarly  easy  entrance  into  the  wa- 
ter. Her  run  is  long  and  handsome,  and  her  ellip- 
tioal  overhanging  stern  is  peculiarly  American, 
and  is  the  feature  which  adds  more  than  any 
other  to  the  beauty  of  a yacht  in  American  eyes. 
From  keel  to  water-line  the  iron  plates  of  the 
outer  skin  are  lapped  at  the  edges,  the  rivet  heads 
being  countersunk.  Above  the  water-line  they 
are  laid  flush,  banded  inside,  and  the  rivet  heads 
being  also  countersunk  here,  the  outer  surface 
is  perfectly  smooth.  The  plating  is  continued 
uniformly  to  the  top  of  the  bulwarks,  which  arc 
of  a greater  lieigbt  than  is  usual,  and  which  are 
surmounted  by  a heavy  rail  of  solid  mahogany. 
The  hull  is  painted  black,  unrelieved  save  by  the 
gilded  eagle  which  forms  her  figure-bead,  and  by 
the  name  in  gilt  letters  on  her  stem. 

The  yacht  is  rigged  as  a three-masted  schoon- 
er, with  standing  gaffs  and  lug-sails,  and  a square- 
sail  yard  on  the  foremost.  Her  canvas  has  been 
made  expressly  for  her,  and  all  her  standing  rig- 
ging is  of  the  best  charcoal  wire.  Her  upper- 
deck  is  of  iron,  flush  fore  and  aft,  and  overlaid 
with  a flooring  of  clear  white  pine  three  and  a 
half  inches  by  three  and  a half  inches.  The  wa- 
terways and  plank-sheer  are  of  solid  mahogany, 
and  the  iron  bulwarks  are  bidden  by  a light 
sheeting  of  the  same  rich  wood  laid  in  panels 
and  highly  polished.  The  deck  is  broken  by  a 
ste.am  capstan  windlass  forward,  the  skylights 
and  compaiiionways  necessary  to  give  light  and 
access  to  the  quarters  below,  by  a narrow  house 
80  feet  long,  and  by  more  skylights  and  com- 
panionways  aft.  On  each  side  are  two  sets  of 
boat  davits,  from  whicli  hang  a steam-launch  32 
feet  long,  a dingy  18  feet  long,  a six-oared  cut- 
ter 32  feet  long,  and  a whale-boat,  to  be  used  as 
the  gig,  38  feet  long. 

The  deck-house  is  of  ipon,  and  built  so  solidly 


into  the  ieoD.  deck  that  ft 
carried  itfiny.  Tbs  forward 
a large  foany«trindowed  room  bum  a 
cial  Hall  or  snw^-room,  and  show  L 
bridge  and  pilot-beuse.  Abaft  tlii  * 
dmm,  and  then  cones  the  gi^y  W 
as  becomes  its  impoftanoe,  ffie-floorttL 
vided  with  every  eoiMniience  know^  a * 
cookery.  The  pipe  from  the  galW 
charges  into  the  smoke-sti^  therebj  i 
to  passengers  a freedom  eofia  ^ 

Abaft  the  galley  is  the  engine 

. .u  ^ 'offfiekoi 


yond  this,  at  the  extreme  end  ol  _ 
captain’s  state-room.  For  its  onfiiTh 
house  is  sheathed  with  mahogany  in 
ly  polished.  The  smoking-room  at  mKh 
end  is  ceiled  in  oak  carved  in  the  tnortl^ratf 
patterns,  and  is  luxuriously  finished  1^ 
rich<»t  of  tapestry  hangings,  the  softatof  diiM, 
and  lounges,  and  heavy  Persian  rugs,  h n,, 
captain’s  room,  at  the  other  end  of  the  house, 
bod,  when  not  in  use,  sinks  out  of  sight,  ij 
replaced  by  a velvet  lounge.  On  die  opprsiie 
side  of  the  room  the  bath-tub  is  hidden  Irem 
view  by  a similar  device.  This  room  is  provide] 
with  a handsomely  carved  writingKiesk  and  drey 
ing-case,  and  about  it  hang  all  manner  of  the 
most  improved  nautical  instruments.  From  the 
roof  of  the  house  projects  the  smoke-stack,  whii 
is  double,  there  being  a space  of  two  inches  W 
tween  the  inner  and  outer  shells,  which  will  pre. 
serve  the  pwnt  from  being  burned  off,  and  Lr 
ventilators  leading  down  into  the  engine  andfce 
rooms. 

From  the  smoking-room  a broad  stairway,  with 
rails,  balusters,  and  newel  posts  of  can^  n*. 
hogany,  leads  down  into  a large  vratibulc,  in  whith 
Btonds  a cabinet  armoiy  of  carved  oak  filled  witli 
a glittering  array  of  small-arras,  rifles,  shotgua>, 
pistols,  etc.,  of  the  most  improved  patterns,  Tli« 
show  to  advanUge  behind  doors  of  heavy  betel, 
edged  plate-glass.  From  the  front  of  tlie  veeti. 
buie  two  doors  open  into  the  main  saloon,  a dwr 
opens  on  the  starboard  side  into  Mr.  Goti* 
private  room,  and  another,  on  the  port  side,  itiw 
the  steward’s  pantry, 

.The  main  saloon  forward  of  the  vestibule  is 
21  feet  3 inches  long,  and  extends  across  the  en. 
tire  width  of  the  yacht.  The  room  is  paneiM 
throughout  in  oak,  most  elaborately  carved,  m 
two  panels  being  alike.  These  carvinp  repre- 
sent every  variety  of  tropical  flower  and  folinre, 
from  which  peer  out,  half  concealed,  curious  binh 
or  quaint  animal  heads.  A piano,  two  mayive 
sideboards,  and  several  plate  closets  and  biilfeo 
are  all  built  into  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  iie 
all  masses  of  carving.  Over  the  front  of  die 
piano  is  carved  Mr.  Gornn’s  well-known  mono 
gram — a jay  bird  perched  in  a rustic  G. 

The  gem  of  the  ship  is  the  owner’s  room,  which 
opens  from  the  after  end  of  the  saloon  on  th? 
starboard  side.  It  is  13^^  feet  long  by 
wide,  and  opening  from  one  side  of  it  is  an  alare 
7 feet  long  by  4^  feet  wide,  in  which  is  the  tel 
The  sides  of  this  alcove  are  lined  with  quiliei 
silk,  and  a silken  canopy  and  hangings  concvi 
tlie  bed  from  casual  observation.  At  the  sit« 
end  of  this  room  is  a beautifully  carved  imIuk 
any  wardrobe,  half  of  which,  upon  the  toadk 
of  a spring,  swbgs  aside  and  discloses  a tuiuri- 
ous  bath-room. 

From  the  forward  end  of  the  saloon  a bnai 
passage  leads  toward  the  bows  of  the  vks-I 
On  either  side  of  thus,  adjoining  the  salooMo: 
two  ladies'  boudoirs,  or  double  state-rooms,  whidi 
can  be  used  en  mite,  or  can  be  separated  by  ilit 
drawing  of  tapestry  hangings;  these  boudoirs 
arc  furnished  with  marble  baths,  plafe-ghss  mir 
rors,  exquisitely  carved  toilet-tables,  low  eas; 
chairs,  and  everything  that  wealth  can  provide  oi 
comfort  or  luxury.  Of  these  suites  one  h up- 
holstered in  white  silk  and  the  other  in  hl« 
Forward  of  these,  on  either  side  of  the  pasa* 
way,  are  two  more  state-rooms,  or  four  in  all,  >«« 
of  which  could,  in  an  emergency,  accommohie 
two  gentlemen  with  comfortable  quarters. 

Beyond  the  state-rooms,  on  each  side  of 
passageway,  is  a large  bath-room  for  the  us  (■' 
guests,  and  beyond  it  is  the  collision  bulkb^ 
Forward  of  this  are  the  quarters  of  die  lias 
steward  and  the  six  cabin  servants,  which  ^ 
reached  by  a separate  compsnionway  Inm  “■ 
upper  deck. 

The  Atalanta  is  to  be  commanded  by  Upm- 
Shackford,  formerly  of  the  White  Star 
and  lately  commander  of  the  steara-slnp  I®* 
of  the  American  Line,  between  Philadelphia 
Liverpool.  Under  him  will  be  two  mates, 
quartermasters,  two  boatswains,  eighteen^ 
men,  one  chief  engineer,  two  assisMt  engm  ■ 
three  oilers,  six  firemen,  three  coal-p»s-'«'^ 
steward,  three  cooks,  and  six  cabin 
fifty-two  men  in  all.  She  is  propelled  V . . 
pound,  inverted,  direct-acting, 
engine  of  one  thousand  horse-iMwcr,  p 
with  two  oylindeK,  one  thirty  mch«  m ; 
and  the  other  sixty  inches.  A ^a  l etigin^ 
a dynamo-electric  machine  which  , 

electricity  by  means  of  which  anv 
reach  from  his  silken  couch,  touch  a sil  e 
and  flood  bis  room  with  li^t,  or  pr^ 
and  summon  a servant  Every  P°.  . 

yacht  is  lighted  with  the 
lights,  and  every  portion  « m 
tion  with  the  owner  or  captain  by 
tricity.  By  means  of  a «team  veo 
connected  by  pipes  with  every  too® 
roent  in  the  vessel  the  air  in  the  . jj,-. 
stantly  fresh.  In  event  of 
room  is  also  furnished  with  its  w 

As  Mr.  Goold  not 
on  hie  cruise  around  the  world  y., 

•yacht  will  probably  become  we  ^ 

York  and  Lrtem  waters  dunng^  ^,i, 

She  flies  the  ensign  of  the  on » S'!*  1 

Club,  which  is  a white  the  1 

field  bordered  with  % uui*  * | 

tohasbeenmoretbwaqMrteroi*  J 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CHINAMEN 
ON  A PICNIC. 

JoHH  Chinaman  is  the  object  of  so  much  de- 
rision, both  innocent  and  nocent,  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  his 
picnic  at  Iona  Island,  North  River,  on  the  llth 
of  June,  was  a complete  success.  He  organ- 
ized it  himself,  and  it  was  all  his  own,  although 
he  invited  more  than  throe  hundred  white  Amer- 
icans to  accompany  him ; he  saw  to  it  that  there 
was  plenty  of  .food,  music,  and  fire -works;  he 
footed  all  the  bills ; he  indulged  in  no  rowdyism  ; 
and  ho  brought  back  his  whole  party  sound  and 
happy.  How  many  white  Americans  could  have 
done  better  ? 

That  this  was  the  most  notable  Sunday-school 
picnic  ever  held  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is,  however,  its  chief  claim  to  distinction.  The 
hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  adults  and  children 
were  exclusively  Sunday-school  scholars  of  sever- 
al Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  New 
York  city,  and  the  three  hundred  white  Ameri- 
cans who  went  as  invited  guests  were  their  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  or  their  Sunday-school 
teachers*  friends.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
some  of  the  instnictors  who  had  been  hon- 
ored with  invitations  refused  to  go.  They  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  entering  into  social  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese,  much  though  they  desired 
to  save  their  souls.  They  feared  the  attacks 
of  “ hoodlums,”  which  almost  any  gathering  of 
Chinamen  is  apt  to  tempt.  They  distrusted 
John’s  capacity  for  orptnizing  a picnic,  especial- 
ly a Sunday-school  picnic.  Many  of  them  ac-  i 
cordingly  staid  at  home,  but  gave  their  tickets  I 
to  acquaintances,  who  were  only  too  eager  to  ac- 
cept them.  It  may  be  said  that  John’s  secretive- 
ness in  getting  up  the  affair  was  very  great ; no- 
body seemed  to  know  anything  positive  about  the 
scheme  until  it  was  actually  hatched ; and  had 
John  been  less  sagacious  in  this  respect,  the 
steamboat  Zofu/  Branch,  which  took  the  party  up 
the  river,  might  have  been  an  undesirable  place 
of  resort. 

A similar  secretiveness  exists  with  respect  to 
John’s  motive  for  going  to  Sunday-school.  His 
best  friends  do  not  suppose  that  in  pursuing  so 
excellent  a course  he  is  governed  by  the  consid- 
erations which  white  Americans  usually  present 
to  the  attention  of  their  youthful  offspring.  They 
freely  express  the  conviction  that,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, John  attends  Sunday-school  because  he 
desires  to  learn  the  English  language. 

“A  few  weeks  ago,”  says  the  Rev.  David 
Grego,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Covenanters’) 
Presbyterian  church  in  Twenty-third  Street,  near 
Eighth  Avenue,  “ while  reading  to  the  Chinamen 
in  our  Sunday-school  the  parable  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  I noticed  on  some  of  their  faces  a 
smile  of  incredulity.  When  I had  finished  the 
passage,  I turned  to  them  and  said,  ‘ You  do  not 
believe  what  I have  read  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,’  replied  one  of  them,  frankly,  while  the 
rest  shook  their  heads. 

“ ‘ But  if  Jesus  was  God,  He  could  have  done 
all  that,’  I continued. 

“ The  incredulous  smileagaiii  appeared.  ‘ When 
we  want  bread  to  eat,  we  have  to  earn  it,’  was 
the  answer. 

“ ‘ But  look  here,’  I persisted,  ‘ when  you  plant 
a grain  of  wheat  in  the  ground,  and  it  has  sprung 
up  and  ripened,  you  can  crumple  the  end  of  tlie 
stalk  in  your  hand,  blow  away  the  chaff,  and 
count  sixty  grains  that  have  come  from  that  sin- 
gle grain.  Now,  if  God  does  that,  He  can  do 
what  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  parable  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  can’t  He  ?’  ” 

The  almond-eyed  listeners,  says  Mr.  Greoo, 
made  no  reply.  “But  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
they  had  not  become  convinced.” 

Nevertheless,  and  for  very  simple  reasons,  the 
Chinese  pupils  in  our  city  Sunday-schools  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  respect  of  their  teachers. 
Ever  since  the  time  when  Miss  Goodrich  started  a 
class  for  them  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  then 
in  White  Street,  her  luminous  example  being  fol- 
lowed successively  in  the  Spring  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  tiie  Fourteenth  Street  Presby- 
terian  Church,  the  Twenty-third  Street  Reform- 
ed Presbyterian  Church,  the  Baptist  churches  in 
Fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-third  streets,  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church  in  Thirty-ninth  Street,  and 
several  other  churches,  John  has  been  to  the  Sun- 
day-school teacher  an  object  of  esteem  and  oft- 
en of  affection.  He  is  docile,  attentive,  grateful, 
appreciative ; and  he  is  generous.  Several  times 
has  he  invit^  his  preceptors  and  their  friends 
to  entertainments  furnished  by  himself  in  the 
Sunday-school  rooms  on  a week-day  evening,  and 
consisting  of  ice-cream,  lemonade,  cake,  and  oc- 
casionally of  dishes  specifically  Chinese.  He  is 
fond  of  testifying  his  sense  of  obligation  by 
making  presents  to  his  teachers,  and  when  the 
mood  seizes  him,  acts  as  recklessly  with  his  mon- 
ey as  a boy.  For  his  mother  in  China  he  enter- 
tains an  affection  that  shows  itself  in  obedience, 
even  when  he  is  of  adult  age,  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  him,  at  her  oill,  to  return  home, 
marry  the  girl  she  has  chosen  for  him,  leave  the 
new  wife  to  be  a servant  to  his  mother,  and  come 
back  to  New  York  to  earn  money  for  both.  A 
well-known  business  man  in  this  city,  who  is  also- 
a Sunday-Mhool  superintendent,  has  four  times 
signified  his  appreciation  of  John’s  loyalty  and 
gratitude  by  lending  him,  without  security,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundr^  dollars  to  start  laundries 
with.  In  no  instance  has  the  money  failed  to  be 
returned  with  interest  as  soon  as  it  was  earned. 
“Why  did  you  lend  h?”  he  was  recently  asked. 

“ Because,”  he  replied,  “ it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
square  thing  for  a man  who  professes  Christian 
principles  tt>  show  some  Christian  kindness.  This 
is  a test  of  our  golden  rule,  I thought,  and  I 
will  try  it.” 

John  learns  very  readily.  Sometimes  in  a sin- 
gle evening  he  will  master  the  English  alphabet. 
The  principal  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Street  public 
school  is  said  to  declare  that  a Chinese  pupil  of 
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hers  is  the  most  brilliant  lad  she  has  taught. 
Two  Chinamen  at  the  Beaver  Falls  College,  near 
Pittsburgh,  arc  studying  to  be  preachers,  but  the 
Presbyterian  mission  authorities  do  not  encourage 
the  project  of  converting  China  by  sending  thence 
Chinese  missionaries  who  have  been  educated  in 
America.  These  missionaries  would  be  more  in- 
fluential, it  is  believed,  bad  they  been  trained  at 
home  in  ignorance  of  American  ways  that  are  dark. 

It  was  in  his  position  as  a pupil  in  a Protestant 
Sunday-school  that  the  true  significance  of  John’s 
recent  picnic  lay.  The  externals  of  that  festive 
affair  much  resembled  those  of  any  other  Sunday- 
school  picnic.  Of  course  the  music,  being  pro- 
vided by  a band  with  cymbals,  “ thunder-drums,” 
copptr  gongs,  and  ’ “ yee-sing”  fiddles,  possessed 
an  element  of  discordant  specialty,  but  the  fire- 
works, the  swimming,  the  kite-flying,  the  boating, 
the  foot-ball-piaying,  the  flower-gathering,  and 
the  “refreshments”  in  general,  sounded  no  note 
of  heathendom.  It  seems  to  us  that  our  esteem- 
ed contemporaries  of  the  daily  press  missed  the 
meaning  of  this  picnic. 


THIRLBY  HALL* 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS, 

AcTfiOR  or  “ Matbijionv,’’  “ Mullk.  De  Merbao,” 
“No  New  Tiumo,"  “ Ubats  or  Mossy,"  kto. 


CHAPTER  III. 

the  general  counsels  firmness. 

Perhaps  Maud  had  not  been  far  wrong  when 
she  accused  me  of  expecting  everybody  and  ev- 
erything to  give  way  to  my  personal  convenience. 
Some  justification  for  this  curiously  sanguine 
mental  attitude  might  have  been  found  in  the 
fact  that  circumstances  always  had  hitherto  ar- 
ranged themselves  very  nearly  in  accordance  with 
my  wishes ; and  I must  confess  that,  from  the 
moment  that  I realized  its  desirability,  I begun 
to  believe  in  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  who 
nevertheless  died  that  same  night.  When  the 
news  of  this  melancholy  event  reached  Thirlby  I 
therefore  felt  myself  slightly  aggrieved.  The 
deceased  gentleman,  having  been  upward  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  eould  not  justly  be  accused 
of  having  quitted  the  world  with  indecent  pre- 
cipitation, and  I exonerated  him  from  all  blame 
in  the  matter ; but  I certainly  did  feel  that  For- 
tune had  treated  me  rather  ill.  The  more  I 
thought  about  it  the  more  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  me  that  we  were  destined  to  receive 
Mrs.  Farquhar  as  a permanent  inmate,  and  such 
a prospect  did  not  reiiuirc  Jim  Bunce’s  wrathful 
denunciation  to  fill  me  with  dismay. 

“ The  unfortunate  part  of  it,”  I remarked  to 
Miss  Dennison,  to  whom  I carried  ray  anxieties 
and  misgivings  with  some  faint  hope  of  coD.sola- 
tion — “ the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  the  old 
lady  will  undoubtedly  be  left  without  a home. 
There  is  a step-son,  who  comes  into  the  place, 
and  I am  very  much  afraid  my  uncle  will  think 
he  ought  at  all  events  to  ask  her  here.” 

“I  should  think  that  was  the  very  least  he 
could  do,”  she  agreed ; “ but  I understood  you  to 
say  that  you  were  sure  he  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.” 

“He  will,  if  he  thinks  it  his  duty,”  I answered, 
gloomily.  “ My  only  hope  is  that  she  may  de- 
cline. She  would  be  sure  to  find  it  uncommonly 
dull  down  here ; I build  a little  upon  that.” 

“ Perhaps  she  will  think  it  her  duty  to  come. 
I should,  in  her  place.” 

“ Ah,  if  it  were  only  you,  instead  of  that  old 
frump !”  I sighed,  wistfully. 

“ It  is  very  foolish  of  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  that  she  is  an  old  frump.  Probably,  if  she 
does  come,  you  will  be  devoted  to  her  in  a few 
weeks.  I haven’t  a doubt  that,  a year  ago,  you 
would  have  thought  it  the  greatest  nuisance  in 
the  world  to  have  a girl  continually  riding  and 
sailing  with  you  ; yet  you  manage  to  put  up  with 
me.  You  are  just  the  sort  of  person  who  hates 
all  strangers  at  first,  and  then  worships  them, 
and  then  gets  tired  of  them  and  hates  them 
again.” 

I assured  Maud  solemnly  that  she  little  knew 
how  cruelly  she  was  maligning  me.  That  I was 
disposed  to  be  prejudieed  against  strangers  might 
be  true,  though  such  a thing  had  never  been  said 
of  me  before ; but  that  I was  fickle  toward  those 
whom  I — toward  ray  friends,  in  short,  was  as  un- 
founded a charge  as  could  possibly  have  been 
brought.  If  I possessed  any  virtue  at  all,  it  was 
that  of  fidelity  to  my  friends. 

“So  long  as  they  don’t  rub  you  the  wrong  way 
or  bore  you,”  she  said,  laughing.  Whereupon  I 
became  angry,  and  we  had  one  of  those  quarrels 
which  were  made  up  as  soqn  as  ever  she  chose 
that  they  should  be,  and  which  I fear  that  she 
sometimes  provoked  out  of  nothing  but  that 
wanton  love  of  exercising  power  from  which  not 
even  the  best  of  women  are  wholly  exempt. 
Upon  that  occasion  our  quarrel  did  not  last  long, 
nor  did  the  state  of  depression  into  which  I had 
been  thrown  by  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Farquhar’s 
possible  descent  upon  us.  After  all,  I reflected, 
there  was  a very  good  chance  of  her  having  other 
plans ; and  whatever  was  to  happen,  there  was 
no  use  in  making  one’s  self  miserable  about  it 
before  the  event.  So  I soon  recovered  my  natu- 
ral good  spirits,  and  we  had  a very  delightful 
week  of  fine  weather  and  rural  pursuits  before 
my  uncle,  who  had  remained  in  Scotland  to  at- 
tend the  funeral,  came  back. 

My  first  glance  at  his  face,  when  he  did  come 
back,  showed  mo  that  it  had  that  worried  look 
which  it  always  wore  on  his  return  from  Scot- 
land; but  I hesitated  to  come  out  point-blank 
with  the  question  which  was  trembling  on  my 
lips,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he  save<l  me 
the  trouble  of  asking  it  by  remarking,  “ We  must 
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get  Mrs.  Peters  to  put  things  in  order  a little ; I 
expect  my  mother  to  come  to  us  soon.” 

“ Not  for  good  and  all  ?”  I exclaimed,  aghast. 

“ Why  not  ?”  asked  my  uncle,  smiling. 

I was  not  exactly  prepared,  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  to  say  why  not.  I could  only  shake 
my  head  despairingly,  and  declare  that  I was 
sure  it  would  never  do. 

“ She  is  only  coming  on  a visit  at  present,”  my 
uncle  went  on;  “but  I can’t  undertake  to  say 
that  she  may  not  finally  decide  upon  making 
Thirlby  her  home.  It  would  be  a natural  ar- 
rangement, Charley.” 

“ It  might  be  natural,”  I said,  dolefully ; “ but 
it  don’t  follow  that  it  would  be  pleasant.” 

My  uncle  made  no  rejoinder  for  some  time,  but 
sat  sipping  his  claret  meditatively,  and  drumming 
u|)OD  the  table  with  his  fingers.  At  last  he  re- 
sumed : 

“So  you  think  it  wouldn’t  be  a wise  plan, 
Charley  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  about  it ; I know  it  wouldn’t,” 
I answered,  emphatically. 

My  uncle  raised  his  eyebrows.  “May  I ask 
whether  you  have  any  particular  reason  for  say- 
ing that  V”  he  inquired. 

I had,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  a particular  rea- 
son, but  I could  not  very  well  state  it.  My  uncle 
and  I were  upon  terms  of  such  intimacy  and  mu- 
tual confidence  that  I seldom  hesitat^  to  ex- 
press my  inmost  thoughts  to  him ; but  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  tell  any  man  that  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve his  mother  to  be  a canting  old  busybody. 
So  I abstained  from  any  allusion  to  Bunco  and 
his  revelations,  and  only  urged  the  obvious  ob- 
jections that  there  must  be  to  the  introduction  of 
a third  person  into  the  household.  Was  it  not 
proverbial  that  two  were  company  and  three 
none  ? And  when  two  out  of  the  three  had  lived 
in  the  closest  companionship  for  so  many  years, 
while  the  third  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
stranger,  and  at  the  same  time  a very  near  rela- 
tion, what  hope  was  there  of  their  being  able  to 
get  on  together?  We  should  be  obligwl  to  ex- 
plain all  our  stupid  little  jokes,  and  of  course  we 
should  be  made  to  feel  how  stupid  they  were  by 
the  process  of  explanation.  W e should  have  to 
think  before  we  spoke — a thing  we  had  never  ac- 
customed ourselves  to  do.  Conversation,  in  short, 
would  be  simply  impossible. 

My  uncle  listened  to  me  patiently,  with  that 
faint  smile  of  his  which  so  many  people  disliked, 
thinking  that  he  was  laughing  at  them.  I,  who 
was  better  acquainted  with  him,  knew  that  he 
was  not  laughing  at  me,  or  that,  if  he  was,  it  was 
in  no  unkindly  spirit.  So  I proceeded,  warming 
with  my  subject: 

“ There  will  be  an  end  to  all  comfort ; we  may 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  that  at  once.  We 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  dine  in  the  library  any 
more,  and  of  course  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
smoke  directly  after  dinner.  All  your  books  and 
papers  will  be  carefully  dusted  every  morning, 
and  put  away  into  places  from  which  it  will  take 
weeks  of  patient  research  to  disinter  them.  And 
then  think  of  the  people  who  will  come  and  stay 
with  us ! Because  naturally  Mrs.  Farquhar  won’t 
care  about  living  in  a howling  wilderness.  All 
the  poke  bonnets  will  come  over  the  Border;  and 
Deacon  M’Tavish  will  ask  a blessing  before  meat, 
and  read  us  a long  sermon  on  Sunday  evening, 
preparatory  to  getting  tipsy  on  whiskey  toddy, 
and — ” 

My  uncle  apologized  for  interrupting  me,  but 
observed  that  I seemed  to  have  formed  a slight- 
ly mistaken  notion  of  his  mother.  Her  friends 
did  not,  as  a rule,  wear  poke  bonnets,  she  was  not 
exclusively  Scotch  in  her  sympathies,  nor  was  she 
a Presbyterian,  although — Here  he  paused,  and 
app-arcntly  decided  not  to  finish  his  sentence. 
“ In  fact,”  he  concluded,  briskly,  “ she  is  a very 
good,  kind-hearted,  and  agreeable  person.” 

It  was  not  for  me  to  contradict  him,  little  as  I 
was  disposed  to  accept  this  definition  of  the  un- 
known lady.  “That  may  be,”  I answered,  dog- 
gedly, “ but  she  is  a third  person  all  the  same.” 

“ Which  nobody  can  deny,”  remarked  my  un- 
cle. And  then  there  was  a tolerably  long  period 
of  silence. 

“If  my  mother  and  I should  agree  that  it 
would  be  best  for  her  to  remain  on  here,”  re- 
sumed Uncle  Bernard,  at  last — “ we  have  agreed 
upon  nothing  yet,  but  if  we  should  do  so — I 
think  perhaps  you  would  not  find  her  presence 
quite  ns  great  a nuisanee  as  you  expect.” 

“Oh,  I am  not  the  one  to  be  considered,”  I 
answered,  hastily,  feeling  a little  ashamed  of  my- 
self. “I  should  not  be  the  principal  sufferer. 
It  was  of  you  that  I was  thinking.”  This,  I am 
afraid,  was  not  strictly  true ; but  I dare  say  I be- 
lieved it  to  be  BO  at  the  time. 

“ Well,”  said  my  uncle,  “you  were  thinking  of 
us  both,  probably.  I was  going  to  say  that  your 
objections  don’t  apply  with  the  same  force  that 
they  would  have  done  a few  years  ago.  We 
have  been  very  good  friends,  Charley;  we  have 
had  many  a happy  day  together,  and  we  shall 
have  many  more,  I hope,  only  they  won’t  be  con- 
secutive. The  pleasant  old  humdrum  life  which 
you  regret,  and  which  I most  likely  regret  a great 
deal  more  than  you  do,  couldn’t  have  gone  on 
much  longer  in  any  case.  I shall  stick  to  it,  but 
you  will  go  away  from  it,  and  therefore  it  won’t 
so  much  matter  to  you  whether  things  progress 
in  the  old  way  at  Thirlby  or  not.  Have  you  been 
thinking  at  all  lately  of  what  career  in  life  you 
mean  to  choose  for  yourself  ?” 

I couldn’t  say  that  I had. 

“ I don’t  want  to  hurry  you,”  my  uncle  contin- 
ued ; “ but  the  time,  you  know,  is  getting  short, 
and  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a definite  plan 
— particularly  as  your  field  of  choioe  seems  to  me 
to  be  rather  narrow.  The  array,  which  I always 
fancied  would  be  the  profession  that  would  suit 
you  best,  you  declined.” 

“Yes,”  I answered,  with  a sigh,  “I  declined 
that.”  Tlie  truth  was  that  I was  quite  of  my 
uncle's  mind  us  to  the  army;  but  at  the  time 


when  it  bad  been  suggested  to  me  I had  declared 
against  it  simply  because  it  would  have  entailed 
ray  leaving  Eton  and  giving  up  Oxford — neither 
of  which  things  was  I disposed  to  do,  seeing  how 
promising  an  oar  I was. 

“So  that  the  remaining  profcMions  will  not 
require  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to  count. 
There  is  the  bar.” 

" I don’t  think  I should  do  over  and  above 
well  at  that” 

“ The  Church  ?” 

“ Good  gracious !” 

“ Exactly  so.  Well,  then,  there  is  commerce.” 

“ My  dear  Uncle  Bernard !” 

“ Exactly  so  again.  Do  you  know  of  any  oth- 
er way  of  occupying  yourself  and  making  a little 
money  ?” 

I scratched  my  head  and  sighed,  and  finally 
observed  that  1 thought  farming  would  be  rather 
jolly. 

“ But  I’m  afraid  they  haven’t  got  a Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  Oxford  yet;  and  besides,  with- 
out flattering  you,  I think  you  have  talents  enough 
to  fit  you  for  something  a little  more  ambitious 
than  that.  I am  told  that  young  fellows  in  gov- 
ernment offices  lead  a plea.sant  enough  sort  of 
life,  and  it  is  one  which  might  easily  be  made  to 
serve  as  a stepping-stone  to  better  things.  What 
do  you  think  ? I have  been  such  a recluse  for 
the  best  part  of  my  life  that  I have  lost  what 
little  interest  I had  at  one  time ; but  Tom  knows 
a great  many  big-wigs,  and  of  course  he  would 
put  in  a word  for  you.” 

Tom  was  the  General,  my  uncle’s  brother,  of 
whom  I have  spoken.  I said  I thought  I should 
rather  like  a government  clerkship,  provided,  of 
course,  that  it  was  in  an  office  of  the  right  sort, 
where  one  would  have  a chance  of  meeting  other 
fellows  whom  one  knew.  What  was  the  precise 
nature  of  the  better  things  to  which  my  uncle  al- 
luded I did  not  quite  know,  but  I imagined  vague- 
ly that  they  might  include  a seat  in  Parliament, 
and  it  flashed  across  me  that  a member  of  Par- 
liament would  be  a personage  likely  to  stand  high 
in  Maud’s  estimation.  I repeated  that  I thought 
that  would  do  very  well,  and  then  we  settled  down 
to  a discussion  of  the  possible  future,  which  last- 
ed us  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Thus, 
whether  designedly  or  not,  my  uncle  led  my 
thoughts  entirely  away  from  Mrs.  Farquhar, 
whose  name  was  not  mentioned  between  us  for 
several  days  afterward. 

But  when  General  Le  Marchant  (who,  like  my 
uncle,  had  been  in  Scotland  visiting  the  widow 
in  her  aflliction)  came  to  stay  with  us,  my  preju- 
dices received  a somewhat  unexpecte<l  I'e-enforce- 
raent.  The  General,  it  seemed,  held  very  decided 
convictions  upon  the  question  which  was  causing 
me  so  much  uneasiness,  and  he  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  expressing  them  to  me. 

“Charley,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “you  mustn’t  al- 
low this — you  really  must  not  allow  it.  I’m  an 
older  man  than  you,  and  I suppose  I may  say 
that  I know  a little  more  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  mankind  than  you  do,  and,  believe  me, 
there  couldn’t  be  a greater  mistake  than  for  Ber- 
nard and  my  mother  to  try  and  live  under  the 
same  roof.  It’s  just  one  of  those  notions  that 
ought  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  If  it  isn’t  put  a 
stop  to  now,  there’ll  be  no  end  of  bother  about  it 
afterward,  and  you’re  the  one  that  can  atop  it.” 

“ I quite  agree  with  you.  General,”  I said.  “ I 
told  my  uncle  the  other  day  that  I was  sure  it 
wouldn’t  do." 

“ Ah,  well,  you  can’t  know  much  about  it ; you 
never  saw  my  mother  in  your  life,  did  you  ? Mind 
you.  I’m  not  saying  one  word  against  her.  The 
dearest  old  lady  that  ever  lived,  and  the  best  of 
mothers  to  us  in  days  gone  by — and  all  that. 
But — well,  I can’t  go  into  details,  and  if  I could 
you  wouldn’t  understand.  You  must  take  my 
word  for  it  that  she  is  a precious  difficult  person 
to  live  with.  There  are  people  who  are  as  good 
as  gold,  and  who  yet  would  make  a thin-skinned 
fellow  like  Bernard  wish  he  was  dead  a dozen 
times  a day.  Don’t  you  understand  what  I 
mean  ?” 

I did  not  quite  follow  the  General’s  drift,  but 
it  was  entirely  superfluous  for  him  to  give  me 
reasons  for  keeping  Mrs.  Farquhar  out  of  Thirl- 
by,  and  so  I told  him.  I added,  however,  that 
remonstrances  would  probably  come  with  greater 
weight  from  him  than  from  me. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it !”  the  General  returned.  “ Cer- 
tainly I can  show  Bernard  plainly  enough  that 
he  is  contemplating  a piece  of  folly  which  he’ll 
regret  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  so  forth ; but, 
bless  your  soul ! he  knows  all  that  as  well  as  I 
do.  Bernard  is  such  a confoundedly  unselfish  old 
beggar  that  it  wouldn’t  be  of  the  slightest  use  to 
bring  forward  arguments  of  that  kind.  He  would 
simply  tell  me  in  polite  language  that  it  made  no 
odds  to  me,  and  that  if  he  chose  to  be  uncom- 
fortable that  was  his  lookout.  But  if  you  were 
to  oppose  him  on  personal  grounds — making  it 
appear,  don’t  you  know,  as  if  it  would  be  a hor- 
rid bore  to  you  to  have  an  old  lady  in  the  house 
— I believe  that  might  have  some  effect  upon 
him.” 

“ I’ve  tried  that  already,”  1 replied,  remem- 
bering, with  a twinge  of  conscience,  that  my  ef- 
forts had  not  been  altogether  of  the  disinterest- 
ed nature  suggested  by  my  companion.  “ I put  it 
to  him  in  that  way  the  other  day,  but  his  answer 
was  that  it  wouldn’t  be  of  so  much  consequence 
to  me  now,  as  I shall  be  very  little  at  home  in 
the  future.  He  thinks  I ought  to  be  going  in  for 
a career  of  some  kind.” 

This  conversation  took  place  as  wo  were  walk- 
ing  back  from  the  Broads,  wliithcr  we  had  been 
to  inspect  the  decoys  and  bntav  Bunce'a^MM 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  ^illlwwotiugj.  iiason, 
which  was  now  within  a few  daw  of  opening. 
My  instinctive  antipathy  to  Mrs.  Farquhar 
not  lessened  by  what  the  General  had  iaid,  but 
it  was  beginning  to  be  mingled  with  a consider- 
able spice  of  curiosity ; and  while  I wiHdresaia^ 
for  dinner  I biisiiHl  myself  with  many  coujed 
tures  as  to  the  character  of  this  uiugular  kdftj 
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whose  sons  appeared  to  regard  her  with  somethin"  of  the  feclin" 
ascribed  by  the  poet  to  the  nei';lii)ors  of  Peter  Bell.  What  made 
the  matter  tlK^more  inexplicable  was  that  these  two  sons  were  as 
kind-hearted  a couple  of  men  as  could  have  been  found  through- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  England ; and  I was  not  altogether 
sorry  that  .Mrs.  Farcpihar  was  about  to  pay  ns  a visit,  tbougb  I 
had  no  wish  that  the  visit  should  be  a protracted  one. 

At  dinner  the  General,  who  had  been  fidgety  and  unlike  himself 
during  the  day,  displayed  his  usual  good  spirits,  and  favored  us 
with  many  jokes  and  anecdotes.  Across  the  mists  of  years  I can 
.see  him  sitting  there  now,  one  h.and  clasping  the  stem  of  his 
glass,  the  other  thrust  into  liis  waistcoat  pocket,  and  his  jolly  face 
one  great  beaming  smile.  “Did  I ever  tell  you  about  my  meeting 
the  old  Bishop  of  Cirencester  when  I was  in  command  of  the 
117th?  Gad!  I shall  never  forget  it.  ‘Colonel,’  he  said,  ‘what 
do  voii  east  horses  for  ?’  ‘ IV’hat  for?’  says  I ; ‘ oh,  because  they’re 

unsound,  gone  in  the  wind,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  their  work.’ 

‘ Well,’  says  the  old  chap,  ‘ I can’t  make  it  out.  My  coachman 
bought  one  of  your  cast  horses  for  me  the  other  day,  and  neither 
he  nor  I can  discover  anything  wrong  with  him.  A big  black 
horse,  with  one  white  stocking — ’ ‘Oh  dear,  oh  dear!’  I said; 

‘ for  Heaven’s  sake,  my  lord,  keep  it  dark ! Why,  that’s  the  troop 
sergeant-major’s  horse,  and — lia ! ha ! ha !’  ’’  etc.,  etc. 

i wonder  how  many  times  w'e  had  laughed  at  that  time-honored 
yarn.  I am  not  sure  that  I ever  saw  the  point  of  it,  or  made  out 
how  it  was  that  the  sergeant-major’s  horse  had  been  sohl ; but  I 
would  defy  any  one  to  have  looked  at  the  (Jeneral’s  face  as  he 
told  it  and  not  laughed. 

My  uncle,  it  struck  me,  laughed  rather  more  heartily  than  usual ; 
and  from  this  and  other  symptoms,  such  as  the  production  of  a 
certain  green-sealed  Burgundy  after  dinner,  I was  led  to  suspect 
him  of  a do.sign  to  keep  the  General  in  good  humor.  But  if  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  going  to  escape  his  lecture,  that 
f)ottle  of  Burgundy  had  been  brought  up  from  the  cellar  in  vain. 
No  sooner  was  the  cloth  removed— I am  writing  of  the  era  when 
people  used  to  sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  see  their  oppo.-ite 
neighbors  reflected  upside  down  in  mahogany  tables— no  sooner,  I 
say*  had  Cooper  and  the  cloth  vanished  than  the  General  opened 
fire!  “ What’s  this  I hear,  Bernard,  about  my  mother  taking  up 
her  abode  with  you  ?” 

“ I can’t  tell  you  what  you  m-iy  have  heard,”  answered  my 
uncle,  placidly. 

“ But  is  it  a fact?  That’s  what  I want  to  know.” 

“ Now,  Tom,”  said  my  uncle,  “ I won’t  be  bullied.” 

“Won’t  you,  though ? By  George ! that’s  just  what  you  will  be 
if  vou  allow  her  to  establish  herself  in  your  house.” 

The  full  brilliancy  of  this  repartee  did  not  appear  to  strike  the 
General  until  he  had  thought  it  over,  for  there  was  a lapse  of  some 
seconds  before  he  went  off  into  a series  of  suppres.sed  chuckles. 

“ It  won’t  do,  you  know,”  he  resumed  at  last,  recovering  his  grav- 
itv;  “it  reallv  will  iwt  do.” 

■“So  Charley  has  been  telling  me,” observed  my  uncle. 

“ And  quite  right,  too.  Charley  never  spoke  a truer  word  in  his 
life.  And  I must  say,  Bernard,”  continued  the  General,  with  a 
wink  at  rue,  “that  I think  thi.s  is  a matter  upon  which  Charley  is 
entitled  to  be  heard.  You  ought  to  consider  how  it  will  affect 
him  before  vou  decide  upon  making  such  a change.” 

“ Well,”  said  my  uncle,  “I  haven’t  decided  yet.” 

“Ah  but  you’re  wavering,  my  dear  fellow;  and  you  mustn’t 
waver.  ’ I know  what  you  are,  Bernard ; you  like  to  turn  a ques- 
tion over  and  over,  and  hear  wliat  everybody  has  to  say  about  it, 
and  look  at  it  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  before  yon  make 
up  vour  mind.  That  may  be  a very  good  system  to  go  upon  for 
ordinary  every-day  work,  but  it  won’t  meet  all  cases.  And  this  is  I 
just  an  instance  of  a case  that  had  much  better  not  be  discussed.” 

“ Except  with  }-ou  and  Charley  I suppose.”  | 
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“ Bless  your  heart ! I don’t  want  to  discuss  it ; nor  docs  Charley, 
I'll  be  bound.  We’re  dead  again.st  the  plan,  both  of  us.  All  we 
want  you  to  do  is  to  make  iqi  your  mind.  Don’t  you  see  what  will 
happen  if  you  leave  the  thing  open?  Why,  some  fine  morning 
she’ll  suggest  it  herself ; and  when  once  she  docs  that,  it  ’ll  bo  all 
>ip  with  you.” 

My  uncle,  whose  eves  had  hitherto  been  fixed  upon  lus  dessert 
knife,  which  he  was  balancing  upon  his  forefinger,  glaneing  quickly 
up  at  the  General  now,  with  a half-amused,  liall'-deiireeatiiig  smile, 
“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  she  /cm  suggeste<l  it,”  he  said. 

The  General  gave  a long  whistle.  ” This  is  bad ; this  is 
worse  than  I expected — by  long  chalks.  What  answer  did  you 
make  ?” 

“I  s.aid  I thought  we  had  better  bike  a little  more  time  to  con- 
sider of  it.” 

“Ah,  dear  me!”  sighed  the  General,  shaking  his  head  moum- 
fiilly.  “ You  oughtii'l  to  have  said  that.  That  wasn’t  the  way  to 
take  it  at  all.  You  should  have  rapped  out  a good  round  ‘ No.’  ” 

My  uncle  laughed  outright.  “ I must  confess,”  he  said,  “ that 
I was  not  prepared  to  be  quite  so  peremptory  as  tliat.  Doesn't  it 
strike  you,  Tom,  that  we  are  entertaining  Charley  with  a ratlier 
shoeking  display  of  iinfilial  feeling?” 

“ No,  it  doesn’t,”  returned  the  General,  somewhat  tartly.  “ The 
hoy  isn’t  a fool;  he  underst.ands  well  enough.  It  is  not  ns  though 
my  mother  would  like  living  here.  She  would  be  a thousand  limes 
hap[ticr  in  Scotland,  where  she  would  have  all  her  relations  and 
friends  within  hail  of  her.” 

“ So  she  says.” 

“ Tlieti,  iny  dear,  good  fellow,  why  the  deuce  don’t  y ou  urge  her 
to  stay  there  ?” 

“ Her  view  is  that  it  would  be  the  right  thing  for  her  to  come 
here.” 

“Bight  thing  be  hanged!  It  isn’t  the  right  thing;  it’s  the 
wrong  thing!”  exclaimed  the  General,  angrily.  “Do  you  think  I 
don’t  know  ? I woiddn’t  have  this  hap])en  for  a thousand  j)oiind.«. 
I did  hope  you  were  to  have  peace  and  quietness  for  tlie  rest  of 
your  days,  if  you  were  to  have  nothing  else;  and  now — now — ” 
If  it  liad  not  been  so  absurdly  improbable,  I could  almost  have 
fancied  that  there  were  tears  in  the  General’s  eyes  and  voice  at 
this  point. 

“ I thought  it  was  upon  Charley’s  account  that  you  objected, 
Tom,”  said  my  uncle,  gently. 

“ Well,  well ; don’t  interrupt  a man  in  the  middle  of  his  sen- 
tence. What  I was  going  to  say  was  that  it  is  your  dutv  to  be 
finn.  Just  show  a little  firmnes.s,  and  depend  upon  it  there’ll  l>e 
no  more  IxRher.  Why,  wliat  should  I say  if  she  were  to  propose 
to  come  and  live  with  me? — though  Heaven  knows  she  would  never 
worry  me  a tenth  part  as  much  as  she  will  you  ! — ‘ My  dear  mo- 
ther,’ I should  say,  ‘ it’s  out  of  the  question.  Come  and  stay  when- 
ever you  like,  ami  I’ll  go  and  see  you  as  often  as  you  want  me ; 
but  as  for  our  setting  up  house  together,  we  should  be  a pair  of 
fools  to  think  of  such  a thing.  You’ve  got  decided  ideas ; so  hax'e 
I — and  they  arc  different  from  yours  in  ninety-nine  casc.s  out  of  a 
hundred.  You  like  your  own  way ; so  do  I.  Now  I put  it  to  you 
as  a wise  and  superior  woman,  could  we  live  together  without 
making  one  another  wretched  ? But,  whether  you  agree  with  me 
or  not,  I tell  you  plainly  that  I’ve  made  up  my  mind,  and  that  I 
shall  never  con.sent  to  such  an  arrangement.’  That’s  what  I should 
say,”  concluded  the  General,  not  without  some  complacency. 

“ I am  sure  I should  never  be  able  to  put  things  in  that  con- 
vincing way,”  observed  my  uncle.  “ I’ll  tell  you  what,  Tom — you 
sliall  undertake  this  task  for  me  when  she  come.s.  Say  all  that  to 
her,  only  substitute  my  name  for  yours.” 

“ Eh  ?”  said  the  General,  his  face  growing  perceptibly  longer. 
“Well — I could  do  that,  no  doubt;  but  don’t  you  think  it  ought 
to  come  from  you  ? Thiriby  isn’t  my  bouse,  you  see.” 


“Tom,  Tom,”  said  my  uncle,  gravely,  “I  believe  you  are  afraid 
of  our  mother.” 

“ You’re  another !”  retorted  the  General,  Inughin",  hut  at  the  same 
time  looking  somewhat  cre.-^t-fallcn.  By-and-hy  he  added,  in  ainuoh 
more  subdued  tone  tliau  lie  had  liithcrto  employed;  “If  you  are 
really  in  earnest,  you  know,  Bernard,  and  if  you  think  I could  do 
any  good  by  tackling  her.  I’ll  do  it  like  a shot.  She  can’t  eat  me, 
when  all’s  said  and  done.” 

“ No,  no,”  answered  my  uncle ; “ I won’t  put  your  courage  to 
so  severe  a test.  You  are  an  admirable  rcasoner,  Tom,  but  some 
ja'ople,  as  you  know,  are  not  amenable  to  reason.  No;  I think,  in 
spite  of  your  warning,  we  will  leave  the  que.stion  open  for  the  pre- 
sent. And  now  juuy  let  us  talk  alaiut  something  else.  Charley, 
I liojie  we  are  to  have  some  duck  this  year.  Bnncc  tells  me  they 
are  getting  more  and  more  scarce.” 

“ Bunco  says  that  every  summer,”  I remarked.  “ He  is  so  afraid 
of  strangers  being  disappointed  that  he  always  likes  to  prepare 
them  for  the  worst.  I saw  plenty  of  duck  this  afternoon.” 

Gur  little  party  was  less  cbeerfiil  than  ii.sual  that  night.  We 
were  all  three  conscious  of  the  restraint  which  is  the  inevitable 
conseijuence  of  an  unfinished  discussion,  and  we  went  early  to  bed. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  General  and  I went  up.stairs,  while  my  un- 
cle betook  himself  to  his  study,  where  it  was  his  habit  to  sit  up  til! 
the  small  hours,  either  reading  or  writing,  for  he  was  something  of 
a bofikworm,  and  would  occa.sionally  contribute  articles  on  literary 
subjects  to  one  of  the  few  Reviews  that  were  then  in  existence. 

I' poll  the  landing  I met  Mrs.  reters,  the  housekeeper,  returning 
from  the  round  of  inspection  which  she  made  every  night  to  see 
whether  the  house  was  on  fire,  or  whether  there  were  burglars 
concealed  under  any  of  the  beds ; and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
jiiiglit  got  some  information  about  Mrs.  Farquharoutof  her.  But 
Mrs.  Peters,  who  had  taught  me  my  Uatecliism  in  my  childhood, 
and  had  lis)kcd  after  my  wardrobe  ever  since,  had  no  sort  of  re- 
spect for  me. 

“Now  you  go  off  to  bed,  Mr.  Charles,  and  don’t  worrit  me  with 
(|ue.stion.s,”  she  said.  “The  lady  will  be  here  soon,  and  you  can 
judge  of  her  for  yourself.  I’m  not  one  to  chatter  about  ray  bettere 

“ Was  there  ever  anything  in  the  nature  of  a row  between  her 
and  my  uncle,  Peters  ?”  I asked,  ignoring  this  disclaimer. 

“ Bow  ? What,  a quarrel,  do  you  mean  ? Never  was  nothinK 
of  the  sort.  Why,  you  ought  to  know  the  Squire  tetter,  Mr- 
Charlcs,  than  to  think  he’d  quarrel  with  one  of  the  family  least- 
ways  with  his  mother.” 

“ Well,  I suppose  she  is  one  of  the  family,  isn’t  she?  I know 
there  was  some  trouble,  because  Bunce  told  me  so.”  „ 

“ I’ll  sjieak  to  that  old  Bunce  for  his  good  next  time  I see  mm, 
cried  Mis.  Peters,  wrathfully.  “He’s  the  foolishe.st  man  e^er 
knew,  is  Bunce.  and  that  opinionated  you’d  think  he  had  ^ ' 
(U»m  of  Solomon  to  hear  him  talk.  By-gones  is  by-gones,  and  ey 
don’t  concern  me  nor  Bunce,  nor  you  neither,  Mr.  Charles.  lO 
haven’t  said  a word  to  the  Squire,  have  you  ?” 

“ Of  course  not.”  ,, 

. “ Don’t  you  do  it,  there’s  a good  boy.  There  was  a Iron  . 
but  it’s  all  over  years  and  years  ago,  and  we  sba'n’t  hear  no  mo 
of  it,  plea.se  God.  It  never  have  been  spoke  about,  nor  neter 
be  by  me,  Mr.  Charles.”  „ 

This  was  rather  tantalizing;  but  I could  not  ’’r'. 

Peters  to  say  more.  I only  ventured  to  inquire  whether  Mrs. 
quliar  had  been  concerned  in  the  trouble  alluded  to.  . 

“ Oh,  she !”  answered  Peters,  rather  contemptuously.  A , 
hadn’t  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beyond  making  the  worst  o ® ^ 

job.  There’s  some  folk.s  as  i.s  like  that,  and  she  were  a ^ J 
weak  creetur’  to  my  mind,  for  all  her  talking  and  ^ne 

It  seemed  evident  that  Mrs.  Farquhar’s  character  gav 
for  a variety  of  interpretations. 
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WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Several  years  ago  a preacher  in  Cass  County, 
Missouri,  wrote  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  tlie 
residents  of  a growing  hamlet,  asking  that  a post- 
office  be  established  there.  The  request  was 
favorably  received,  and  he  was  asked  by  the 
Post-office  Department  to  suggest  a name  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  his  neighbors.  He  replied 
that  they  were  not  hard  to  please,  so  long  as  the 
name  was  peculiar.  The  Department  took  him 
at  his  word,  and  Peculiar  is  the  name  of  the  post- 
office  to  this  day.  

A few  days  ago  “ Poe  Cottage,”  on  Fordhara 
Hill,  was  sol'd  under  an  auctioneer’s  hammer.  It 
is  a low  and  old-fashioned  farm-house,  surround- 
ed  by  fruit  trees.  In  an  upper  room,  beneath  the 
slanting  roof,  Poe  wrote  “ The  Raven.”  A cherry- 
tree  near  the  house  bears  the  poet’s  name  cut 
into  the  bark,  but  the  growth  of  the  tree  has  dis- 
torted the  letters.  The  property  brought  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

According  to  London  TVi^A,  a recent  ball  given 
at  the  United  States  Legation  in  Paris  by  Mrs. 
Levi  P.  Morton  was  the  finest  given  there  m 
fifteen  years,  and  was  noteworthy  for  the  bring- 
ing together  of  elements  politically  antagonistic. 

It  was  a queer  condition  of  captivity  in  which 
the  newspaper  reporters  who  had  been  sent  from 
foreign  lands  to  describe  the  coronation  of  the 
Russian  Czar  found  themselves.  They  were  hos- 
pitably received,  and  each  man  was  presented 
with  a rather  costly  gold  badge  and  a small  sum 
of  the  public  monev,  the  latter  ostensibly  for  car- 
riage  hire.  But  when  they  were  ready  to  send 
their  dispatches  they  found  themselves  entirely 
in  the  power  of  their  hosts.  Nothing  was  per- 
mitted to  be  sent  out  of  Moscow  that  did  not  tell 
the  storv  the  censors  wished  to  have  told—a  sto- 
rv  of  the  splendors  of  the  occasion  and  the  joy 
of  the  people.  It  is  asserted  that  one  of  the  re- 
porters endeavored  to  send  a letter  to  his  paper 
in  London  by  mailing  parts  of  it  in  separate  en- 
velopes to  the  addresses  of  friends,  but  only  two 
sheets  of  it  reached  their  destination.  The  pe- 
riod of  their  captivity  being  over,  the  reporters 
were  entertained  at  a costly  banquet. 

The  new  English  cutter,  the  Marjoj-ie,  has  made 
a good  beginning  by  winning  the  tween’s  Cup  in 
the  recent  regatta  at  Harwich.  The  Miranda, 
Samcena,  Spendthrift,  and  other  equally  well- 
known  boats  were  among  the  competitors. 

The  latest  story  of  police  efficiency  comes  from 
New  Jersey.  A small  boy  happened  to  be  cross- 
ino’  a canal  bridge  in  Newark  just  as  another 
small  bov  fell  into  the  water.  A policeman  ask- 
ed the  boy  on  the  bridge  whether  he  could  swim. 
The  boy  said  he  could,  and  with  great  presence 
of  mind  the  policeman  thereupon  dropped  him 
over  the  railing  into  the  canal.  After  a hard 
struggle  the  boy  who  was  dropped  in  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  one  who  fell  in.  The  policeman 
has  not  yet  been  promoted  for  his  bravery. 

Shin  Chin  Sun,  the  learned  Chinaman  who  ar- 
rived in  this  country  a few  days  ^o  from  South 
America  with  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ho-Nan, 
whose  private  secretary  he  is,  was  not  permitted 
to  come  ashore,  for  fear,  perhaps,  that  he  might 
turn  out  to  be  an  industrious  and  frugal  laundry- 
man  in  disguise.  So  he  remained  on  ship-board, 
with  very  little  to  eat,  till  the  authorities  were 
convinced  that  he  was  not  bent  on  augmenting 
the  evil  of  Chinese  cheap  labor.  Being  a philoso- 
pher, he  made  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  his 
subsequent  enjoyment  of  exercise,  air,  and  food 
was  not  lessened  by  the  thought  that  he  had  said 
anything  which  was  unbecoming. 

President  Arthur  has  quitted  the  White  House 
fo’"  the  season,  and  is  staying  at  that  convenient 
resort  for  Presidents,  the  Soldiers’  Home.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  many  rumors  as  to  where  he  will 
spend  the  heated  term  agree  that  he  will  do  more 
or  less  fishing.  An  interesting  line  of  inquiry 
would  be  whether  the  President’s  special  fond- 
ness for  casting  a fly  has  resulted  in  making  that 
spor.  more  sought  after  than  it  used  to  be.  Un- 
der a monarchical  government,  if  it  should  be- 
come known  that  the  sovereign  found  pleasure 
in  recreation  bo  cheaply  obtained  as  fishing,  there 
would  straightway  come  a “ boom”  in  anglers’ 
utensils. 

It  is  suggested  that  two  difficult  problems  be 
solved  at  once  by  setting  up  the  Bartholdi  statue 
of  Liberty  on  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

This  announcement  is  made  in  a morning  pa- 
per of  this  city : ” A lady  wishes  to  find  a situa- 
tion for  her  excellent  infant’s  nurse.”  As  all  in- 
fants are  excellent  in  the  eyes  of  their  mothers 
the  nurse  will  probably  find  an  opening  if  she 
employs?  reference  from  her  last 

The  Bun  says  that  the  "sudden  burst  of  sum. 
meijias  driven  all  the  world  away.”  There  seem 
to  be  reasons  for  believing,  however  thar»n  T 
dustrious  man  could  find  Louple  of  mniions  ot 
persons  in  this  cluster  of 
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HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  appoarcil. 
Bo  sure  that  the  word  “ IIoKsroBn’a ’’  is  on  the  wrap- 
per. None  genuine  without  it. — 


BURNETTS  COCOAINB 

Has  received  universal  endorsement  So  other  prepa- 
ration possesses  such  remarkable  properties  for  em- 
bellishing and  strengthening  the  hair  and  rendering 
It  dark  and  glossy.  It  cures  baldness  and  eradicates 
dandruff.  Bubnett's  Flavobino  fixTaaoTS  are  the 
best— [Adv.] 

Min,T.iN’8  Food,  an  advertisement  of  which  appears 
in  oiir  paper  to-<iay,  is  a preparation  which,  by  its 
exceeding  intrinsic  value,  has  won  the  front  rank 
among  all  substitutes  for  mother’s  milk  In  noarishlng 
infants,  and  is  equally  adapted  as  a fimd  for  Invalids. 
It  keeps  in  any  climate,  Is  easily  prepared,  and  Is 
highly  comineiided  by  all  physicians. — [Adv.] 


TiintJSAwns  Of  people  testify  to  the  merits  of  Plso’s 
Cure  for  C’oiisumptlou  — [^dv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


thOW  lffE3>AZ«  PABISt  ISYS* 


CHOCOUTES 

liaktr^i  Pitinim  CXocotata,  the  bnt 
prepenition  of  plain  ehoeolatafor  fam- 
Vy  UM.  — Baker‘1  SrtahfaM  Cbeoo, 
from  which  tha  czeeaa  of  oil  haa  be«o 
removed.  eejUj  diaealed  end  edinlrably 
adapted  for  Invalldt.  — Aofer'e  Fomilla 
CkocolaU,  aa  a drink  or  eaten  aa  eon- 
foctionery  ia  a deUdoaa  article  i highly 
recomroended  by  Umriate.— Aofar’e 
Ammo,  invaluable  aa  a diet  for  chll- 
dnn.— OemKSt  Aoeet  OkoeolaU,  a 
moat  CECcllent  article  for  ikmiliea. 

Bold  by  Grocers  everywhere* 
W.  BALKEIi  eSfc  CO., 

IforoKeoter,  Mass, 


REASONS! 


r MRS.  THOMPSON’S  I 

ENT  WAVES  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 
m B J A n A laxative  aud  refreshing 

I A AA  A K Lo’’-<‘t'?e 

■ M |WI  M It  for  CorxRtipation, 

■ an  avB  a.  bile,  headache,  hemorrhoids, 

I - , cerebral  congestion,  &c. 

N D E 

M I !■  Pharmacien  de  C’laase 

de  la  Facnlte  de  Paris, 

D 1%  I I I n B I S7,  rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 

Il  K I I I II  N Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

UHI  tlwW  11  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  nsnal  purgatives,  Is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 

a**  I owe  my 
^esloralion 
to  HeallJi 
and  beauty 
to  the 
CUTICURA 
' REMEDIES.” 


T-.i.;»««io<ttyo«iiri»i..af  TnoKPBOK  ir^vra, 

P1KICE8  from  96  to  S19  (Hlond  and  rirny  extra). 
Al™.Vmo.t  eCkGA.XT  ASMSORTMfck’T  of 
SWITf'III^*  in.in  »»to*fSO.  OKAY  HAIR 
A »PEfIAI.TY. 

S9-  Bewnre  of  parties  endeavoring  to  sell 
von  'Waves  represeutinai  them  to  be  the 
Thompson  Wave,  aal  do  not  allow  any  other 
Dealer  to  sell  my  Boods. 

BKXI>  VIIR  CaTAI.O<il  K TO  HEAPOCABTEBS  Or 

MRS.  C.  THOMPSON, 

Ifo.  S9  Bast  14th  Street,  NBJV  TOUA. 

LIEBIG~C01ICTANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FI.AVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feci  grateful."— See  “Medical  Preaa,” “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Jonniol,”  Ac. 

CAUTION — Uennine  only  with  the  fsc>e}mlle  of 
Baron  Liebig  s Signature  in  Blue  Ink  acroM  the 
Laliel.  This  caution  Is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  eubeututes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  bad  of  all  StorekecpersiQrocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 


Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD. 
SMITH  A VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  A 
coNDiT,  McKesson  a robbins,  h.  k.  a f.  b. 
TIILRBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIKPFELIN  A CO. 

^THE*ANTrSTTl”OG¥APH~ 

(HEWSON  S PATEMT.  U.S.A,  JAN.  10,  1881) 
sAjir/^-^ccdlmy  TCMrtvr/r^ij^,un%tej 
ccnf^/Tutctia^y  uifA>any  htk  am/l’ 


Le  Itching  Tortures,  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  and  In- 
fantile Humors  ciire<l  by  the  Cutiocra  Rkmkdikh. 

Cdtiouba  Kesolvknt,  the  new  bloixl  ptirider, 
cleanses  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  impiiriiies  and 
poisonons  elements,  ana  thus  removes  the  criuM. 

CuTiepBA,  the  gri^at  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays 
Itching  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  Skin  and  Scalp, 
heals  Ulcers  and  .Sores,  and  restores  the  Hair. 

CuTiccBA  .Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Bcantiflcr  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepareil  from  Cctiodua,  is  indis- 
pensable in  treating  Skin  Disea-st-s,  Baby  Humors, 
Skin  Blemishes,  Sunburn,  and  Greasy  ,Skiti. 

CcTiouBA  Rkmbdiks  are  absoliilely  pure,  and  the 
only  infallible  Blood  Pnriflere  and  Skin  Beaiitiflers. 

Sold  everywliere.  Price,  Cuticura,  60  cents ; Soap, 
25 cents;  Resolvent,  81. 

POTTEB  DrUO  and  CllP.MIOAI.  Co.,  B08T»)N,  MaSS. 

^OTOT^YINGA^NTS! 

A Splendid  portraits  of  any  size  or  kind  finished 
in  the  most  artistic  manner,  from  any  kind  of  small 
pictures.  Reliiible  agents  wanted  in  every  country  in 
the  U.  8.  Fronts  Large.  Address  Tub  Amebioan 
CoPviNO  Co.,  66  Geuessee  SL,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PENS  TO  MPILU 
^ (Pine,  Medium,  or  Broad  Polota), 

•wc.  per  box. 

OUWtTERlJTltf 


I kn  renewable 

AT  PLEASURE 

VITH  A NON-CORRODIBLE  PEN. 


!.50  $3.00 


THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  <fe  CO, 

maotpactokebs  a sole  eicexsebs^ 

LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK. 

First  Prize  Medal,  Tieona.  1873. 

t"  "W  . fs  ft  IIJPTO/  Manufacturer  of 
I'l  **  l-ilO  } Meerschaum  Goods. 

W holesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  Clr- 
cnlar  to  899  Broadway.  Factories, 
Vienna  and  69  Walker  Street,  N.  Y. 

LIJXDBORG’S 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


ICASTORIA 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Digestion  ^at  give.?  our  Children  rosy  cheeks, 
ana  overuoiues  l-latulencv,  ConatliTa-  tovers,  makes  them  sleep 

Stomaxih,  Dia^hoea,  i£id  ^ 

uevensimeBS.  It  insures  health  and  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns, 

natural  Sleep,  without  morphine^  cures  their  colic,  kills  tgr^^ 


What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Castorla  is  so  well  adanted  to  rKfTrir.r».  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

to®-  H.  A.  Archer,  M.  dI,  Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn  N T Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

^ ' ■ Hall  Castor!  at 

^IWIIWENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Rheiima^ 

'J’Lc  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
tingPam.reUeving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


Colds,  Indigestion 


snon, 

Bnt  Castorla. 


VOLmiE  XXVIl,yo.i^  ' 


HARPEll’S 

MONTHLY  magazine 

(N«.  ' 

I FOE  JULY 


“ The  Witch’s  Daughter," 

Frontispiece.  Prom  a Picture  by  F.  8.  Cm-r.cii. 

A Famous  London  Suburb, 

A description  of  Hampstead  Heath.  ByWaM..n 

Riiiitiao.  IIlQstrated  from  Drswlnm  l«  u ^ 
W.  Maoum.  and  E.  F.  BB,WTr*II.;*^  ^ 

Conventional  Art, 

By  A,  P.  Oakiy.  Illustrated ; 

The  Romanoff$-|| 

Russia  tinder  Alexander  11  By  a 8dtu«. 
Enwaaiw.  llluatrated;  Bctuebu™ 

The  Second  O«"«««on^of  En,lid,™„ ,, 
Chatterton  and  his  Associates, 

By  John  Inobam.  Illustrated; 

Cincinnati, 

By  Ouva  Looan.  With  Tweuty  lUnstrations; 

Song, 

By  Robkbt  Bbownino.  lllustratea; 

I A Castle  in  Spain-111,, 

A New  Novel.  Illustrated  by  ABaev; 

' The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  i 
New  Light, 

I By  W1U.IAI1  L.  Stonb; 

The  Education  of  Women, 

: By  Groror  Cast  Eooi.a8TON; 

Political  Honors  in  China, 

By  WoNo  Chin  Poo  ; _ 

Short  Stories: 

BORN  TO  GOOD  LUCK,  by  Cbari.b  Ra.n,; 
QUITE  PRIVATE,  by  Mr*.  D.  H.  R Ooodau; 
AUNT  MARIA  AND  THE  AUTOPHONB; 

Poems 

By  F.  D.  Moriox  and  Jonny  P.  Brartow; 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

Centennial  Monuments.— General  John  A Dix._The 
Society  of  Decorative  Art.— Jones  Very.-Tln  La- 
ther Memorial  Year;  _ 

Editor’s  Literary  Record. 

Editor’s  Historical  Record. 

Editor’s  Drawer. 

July.— Anecdotes  of  Jefferson.— A Cnrions  Motive  f« 
Entering  the  Calilnet — Keeping  the  Fart.-Ch«rfal 
Advice.— How  to  Use  the  Electric  BelL— A Joke 
that  wouldn’t  Keep.— Anecdote  of  Bishop  Wlley.- 
Discouragitig.— Anecdote  of  John  Quincy  Adsmi. 
—Reminiscences  of  Irving.  — Seward’s  Little  Bell 
(C.  K.  B.).— A Lost  Art.— Revised  Anecdotes  (J.  T. 
Laniqah). 
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One  Year  (62  

Postage  Free  to  all  snifseriber*  »•  the  United  SUUe 
or  Canada. 
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HARPER’S  FRANKLIN 
weekly  publication,  Po^t-  st  pr'«' 

Biography.  History.  Fainw"' 
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JUNE  23,  im  

Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

Broadway  and  Utli  Street. 

Ladies’  Gossamer  Robber  Circalars,  with 
Hood,  Sizes  50  to  60  in^  $1  00,  nsnal 
price  $1  85. 

Ijidirt’  <Joi.NUnpr  Robber  »wportR,  with  Cope,  Sixes 
r>0  to  60  in..  $l  : uRoai  price  $:!  00. 

HiKseo’  (iosuuner  Bobber  ClrrnUrs,  with  Hood,  all 
nixes,  OOr. ; osoal  prlre  $1  oO. 

Misses’  Gossanier  Rubber  Newports,  with  Cape,  all 
sixes,  $1  16;  usual  price  $1  85. 

Gents’  Gossamer  Robber  Goats,  all  sizes, 
$1  50 ; nsnal  price  $2  50. 

Gents’  Gossamer  Rubber  Coats  (extra  light  weight), 
So ; nsuai  price  $5  00. 

Boys’  Gossamer  Robber  Coats,  all  sixes,  $]  26, 
usual  price  $2  00. 

GarmeiiU  may  be  eent  by  matt  if  prepaid  at  aboM 

prieee,  adding  28  cenU  for  postage. 

Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

Broadway  and  14th  Street. 
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ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 


FURNISHINGS  FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

Linen,  Percale,  and  Miislin  Dress  Sliirts, 
Collars  and  Cuffs,  Jean  and  Linen  Drawers, 
Night  Shirts,  Pajama.s  in  Silk  Pongee  and 
Cheviot,  Turkish  Bath  Robes  and  Sheets, 
Bathing-Suits,  Study  Jackets,  Steamer  Rugs 
and  Gowns,  Carriage  Lap  Robes,  and  a 
choice  variety  of  the  Latest  Novelties  in 
Paris  and  Loudon  Neckwear,  &c.,  &c. 


Broadway  and  t9th  St. 


lEIOntSOFGElElltLDI!. 

Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix.  Compiled  by  his 
Son,  Morgan  Dix.  With  Five  Steel-plate  Por- 
traits. 2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  |i6  00. 


An  exceedingly  Intereeting  stndy  ns  the  life  of  a 
typical  American,  while  it  has  a no  less  decided  value 
for  the  light  thrown  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
,)eriod8  in  the  history  of  this  country.  • • • The  les- 
sons of  bis  career  are  mnny,  and  no  sympathetic  rend- 
er can  imce  the  story  as  related  in  these  pages  with- 
out being  Inspired  to  nobler  pnrposet,  to  broader 
views  of  the  duties  of  an  American  citixen.  * * • To 
the  political  student  these  memoirs  must  necessarily 
be  of  much  interest,  and  they  are  not  to  be  ignored  by 
the  historian.— Boston  TravtlUr. 

The  life  of  General  John  A.  Dlx  was  fbll  of  stirring 
incident  and  episode.  As  soldier  and  statesman  his 
lot  was  thrown  In  with  8<nne  of  the  most  remarknble 
men  nnd  some  of  the  most  startling  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  the  book 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  proflt  by  an  Immense 
circle  of  people  to  whom  the  name  of  General  Dix  re- 
calls reminiscences  of  grave  crises  nnd  recollections 
of  periluns  passages  In  the  annals  of  the  past  qnarter 
of  a centnry.  • • • A most  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive book.— .V.  r.  nerahL 

It  is  but  seldom  that  a relative  acquits  himself  as  a 
biographer  as  well  as  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  has  done  in  his 
memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix,  for  it  Is  but  seldom  that 
a biographer  has  so  well  formed  and  rounded  a char- 
acter to  depict,  and  so  clean  and  honorable  a life  to 
namte.— ,V.  Y.  Matt  and  Express. 
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HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

TKKN*  ■WHOLESAI.E  PAT- 

^*>o  will 

conduct  it  upon  bis  own  account  and  responsibiliiy. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION. 

TYo  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
uTSUi?.  CROTTyTO).,  whether  for 

UAxnas  Baxxb  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

harper  a brothers. 

SSUI!™?s.?L7i,s’'e"« 


*5f***"*^  Pearl  otroct,  Nrw  York. 
JOHN  K.  BOPPEL..  Manufacturer  and  Importer^ 

SOUfreJ 


The  Great  Soap  Wonder,  “Death  on  Dirt” 

NO  BOILING  ! tested  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  housekeepers  and  laundresses  from  Maine  to 

' ^ -n  TTv-»T-»TXT/^  I Gulifornia,  from  Uanada  to  Mexico,  ami  in  not  a tinpU  itislanee,  wiicre  directions  have  been  followed, 
NO  R U B131 W G ! has  it  failed  to  do  all  tJuit  is  elaimed  for  it.  The  Manufacturers, 


NO  STEAM! 

NO  ODORS! 


• Twfc  in  yonr  own  town.  Terms  and  |A  outfit 
free.  Address  H.  Hallitt &Co..Portlaud. Maine. 


ALLI!!$0!V  1IR08.,  or  9Iiddlct0Yi  n,  Conn., 

have  several  cart-loads  of  letters  and  postal  cards  from  those  who  have  used  it,  tliailkillg 

BENEFICIAL  TO  CLOTHES!  •'"> 

BENEFICIAL  TO  SKIN!  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 

MAKES  CLOTHES  WHITER! 

MAKES  THEM  IRON  EASIER! 

LESS  LABOR! 

LESS  FUEL! 

LESS  TIME ! 

T TTQQ  T''RmT''RT  1?  t making  similar  claims  ; wherever  it  has  once  been  used  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  its  place,  a 
Lirii&O  1 xtU  U ULilid  . every  thoughtful,  economical  housekeeper  who  tries  it,  wonders  liow  she  ever  got  along  without  it. 

THE  W-ASH-BOILER  ISTOT  TO  BE  XJSED  A.T  A.EL. 

A TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE.  GET  IT  OF  YOUR  GROCER;  OR, 


Of  course,  “ Death  on  Dirt  ” is  imitated ; imitated  by  those  who  never  knew  anything  about 
soap  until  they  saw  this  great  housekeeper’s  magician  and  realized  what  a blessing  it  is  and  what 
a demand  there  would  be  for  it.  Allison  Bros,  have  long  been  known  as  making  nothing  but  6oa[i 
of  thp  finest  quality,  greatest  durability,  and  general  excellence  of  its  washing  qualities. 

They  have  often  talked  about  the  old  sloppy  way  of  washing,  and  wondered  what  could  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  that  would  banish  from  the  house  tlie  steam,  suds,  and  slops 
always  present  on  washing  days.  After  long  and  expensive  experiments  they  discovered  “ Death 
on  Dirt,”  nnd  all  they  ask  is  a trial  and  COIlipariNUll  of  it  with  any  other  soap  or  compound 

and 


If  yon  will  send  10  cents  for  a regular  10-ocnt  cake,  the  mannfactorers  will  forward  it  by  mail ; to  do  that.  It  will  cost  them  12  cents  in  postage  — saying 
nothing  of  the  neat  box  .to  pack  it  in.  If  it  were  not  really  a SOAP  WONDER,  this  would  not  do  any  good,  but  the  Proprietors  KNOW  that,  wherever  tried, 
it  Is  hailed  as  an  emancipator  from  all  the  ills  of  wasb-day;  and  that  If  yon  once  give  it  a fair  test— it  strictly  according  to  directions— yoa  will  never 
after  nse  any  other  Soap. 


AliLISON'  BROS.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 


Messrs.  HARPER  & BROTHERS  wiU  soon  .* 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN, 

Fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 

By  OEOBGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 

WITH  TWO  STEEL -PLATE  PORTRAITS. 

2 Volumes,  8vo,  about  640  pages  each,  (Jloth,  $6.00. 


Harper  & Brothers  have  in  press  and 
announce  for  publication  a biography  of 
James  Buchanan,  by  Geoi^e  Ticknor  Cur- 
tis. That  such  a biography  will  be  of  the 
highest  interest  and  value  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say.  The  true  history  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanjin’s  administration  has, up  to  tlie  pres- 
ent time,  been  a profound  secret;  for, 
wliile  an  immense  deal  has  been  written 
about  it,  no  writer  has  had  any  document- 
ary antliority  for  his  estimate  of  the  mo- 
tives, intentions,  and  prevailing  counsels 
of  the  president  and  cabinet  in  the  trying 
times  which  preceded  the  war.  Fi'om  the 
later  history  of  such  men  as  Cass,  Di.x, 
Stanton,  Holt,  and  others,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  settled  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  alone  responsible  for  the 
course  of  his  administration.  But  the 
liistory  of  that  administration  hitherto 
published  has  been  in  large  part  conject- 
ural and  imaginary.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  that  history  should  be 
known.  The  time  has  long  passed  when 
from  political  feeling  any  one  could  desire 
to  suppress  the  truth,  and  now  all  men 
will  be  glad  to  take  a dispassionate  view 
of  flic  men  and  the  events  of  twenty-three 
years  ago  at  "Washington.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  brief  and  clear 
memoranda  of  daily  conversations,  inter- 
views, and  occurrences.  He  preserved  all 
important  correspondence.  The  material 
for  his  biography  is  thus  ample,  and  the 
character  of  the  book  cannot  but  be  of  the 
most  absorbing  interest.  Its  revelations 
will  undoubtedly  .snrprise  all  who  have  ac- 
cepted as  true  the  supposed  histories  which 


have  been  written  in  the  excitement  of 
strong  parti.san  feeling;  and  perhaps  not 
the  lea.st  startling  portions  will  be  in  the 
letters  of  eminent  men  who  have  been 
credited  with  dissent  from  tlie  policy  of 
an  administration,  which  policy  they  in 
fact  guided  and  approved.  In  any  event, 
the  biography  of  James  Buclianan  covers 
tlie  most  important  period  of  our  hi.story 
since  the  revolution  ; and  knowing,  as  we 
do,  the  material  which  he  left  to  be  used 
at  the  proper  time,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Curtis  has  made  such  use  of  it  that  the 
publication  will  throw  clearer  light  on  his- 
tory than  any  or  all  of  the  books  which 
have  attempted  to  show  how  tlie  United 
States  was  led  into  the  war  of  1861. — 
N.  V.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

George  Ticknor  Curtis  announces  that 
his  long-promised  life  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  is  finished,  and  will  soon 
be  issued.  * * * In  it  he  promises  to 
make  plain  many  things  concerning  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  and  to  correct 
much  badly-written  history.  The  revela- 
tions made  by  Judge  Black  from  time  to 
time  since  tlie  close  of  the  war  have  done 
much  to  correct  false  impressions,  and 
the  sentiment  toward  the  ex  - president 
who  occupied  a position  so  difficult  has 
been  much  modified.  Entirely  apart, 
however,  from  the^  interest  surrounding 
the  closing  days  of  his  administration, 
there  was  much  in  the  life  of  James  Bu- 
chanan demanding  strong  historical  and 
biographic  treatment ; and  Mr.  Curtis’s 
book  will  be  awaited  wiih  interest — The 
Philadelphia  Times. 
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LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 


The  XEW  DEPARTURE 

Makes  Bdncatlon  free  and  Soli  - Instruction  easy. 
Learn  to  write,  spell,  and  pnnetaate ; also,  Eneilsh 
Grammar  at  the  Mmc  time  by  a new  and  nainnil 
system.  More  learned  in  a day  than  in  a month  by 
the  old  method.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  fll. 
Afcnts  wanted.  Liberal  torms.  Sells  at  sielit. 

K.  R.  PKLTON  A CO.,  85  BOND  8T.,  NBW  YORK. 

rpiKACHERS  supplied  with  pooitions  in  all  grades 
1 of  Bdneationai  work.  Send  stamp  for  circalar. 
BaoorwAT  TxAonxBB'  Aokhot,  Times  Bldg,  Chicagx>. 


WAR  VOLUMES 

OF 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(.Vow  entirely  out  of  print  and  the  plates  destroyed.) 

We  wonld  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  files  of  Harper’s  Weekly  during  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion. 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containing  1000  of  the 
illuntTatioDS  that  appeared  iu  Harper's  Weekly  during 
the  War. 

2 vols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
charcest  Cloth,  $14;  Half  Turkey  Morocco, 
$20. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

JUcDONXELL  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  Cbiraso,  III. 

AWHOLESOlWE  CURATIVET 

NEEDED  IN 

Every  Family. 

A^I  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE for  Constipation. 

““  ^ Biliousness,  Headache, 
t Indisposition,  Ac. 

.WSUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

/and  all  other  system- 
regulating  medicine®. 

M THE  HOPE  18  HM ALL, 

I THE  ACTION  PROMPT. 

■ THETA8TE  DELICforS. 
Ladies  and  children 
like  it. 

_ M.tSenta.  LarcabazM.  BOeaatk. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  ORUGOISTS. 


J n ChromoVlsltlng  Cardano  2 alike,forlS88, name  on, 
/1 11  and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c.  W’arranted  best 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 
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NKwSrvi.»:  Gold  Sevded  Edge  and 
Chroma  Visiting  Carde  Jtneet  quality, 

’ largest  variety  and  louest  prioet.  iH» 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  Invalids. 

rriHE  ONLY  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

X MOTHERS’  MILK.  The  most  nonriabing 
diet  for  invalids  and  narsing  motbera.  Com- 
mended by  all  phyalclans.  Sold  by  all  dmggists. 
Keeps  IniillclimatM.  76c.  Send  for  the  pam^let. 

X.  MLxrtJhJir  A Co., 41  Central  Wharf,  Bceton,  Mase. 
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T^!Turl?auTcnrcrprC«^S^I!cr5??aS 

KlfAl.  AIIKNTM  to  hire  mid  train 
to  lutrodiicc  a NEW  WORK  of  extrn* 
nry  merit  and  srent  salahIHty.  Poal. 
re  worth  « 1 a y^.  A4. 

i)  AddreM  Stikson  A Ca,  Portland,  Maine. 
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Yolande.  By  Wu.mam  Blaok.  Dliislrnted.  20  cents. 


Arden.  By  A.  Maey  P.  Rorixson.  IS  cents. 


Honest  Davie.  By  Fbakk  Bakbett.  20  cents. 


The  Ladles  LIndores.  % Mrs.  Oupuant.  ICmo, 
Half  Bound,  $1  00 ; 4to,  Paper,  20  ccuu. 

Like  Ships  Upon  the  Sea.  By  Fsanobs  Ei.banob 
Tbollopr.  20  cents.  _ 

No  New  Thing.  By  W.  E.  Noams.  25  cents. 


The  Story  of  Mellfcnt  By  Patb  Madoo.  lOceiiU. 
The  Hands  of  Jnslice.  By  F.  W.  lioutssoN.  20  cents. 


tW~  IIarpkr  a Brotiikks  will  send  any  of  the  abuse 
works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  partrxf  the 
United  Stales,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

tw  ||«Hi-Ka'A  UATAi.niiitK  mailed  frH  an  n^Mof 
Kine  Cents  in  stamps. 

HARPER  k BR0THER.S,  Frnnklio  Square,  1?.  T. 
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UNCLE  SAM  TO  BRITANNIA. 

“ Tills  is  getting  a trifle  monotonous,  madam.  We  have  had  ciu 
Can’t  vou  leave  some  of  them  next  door*” 


gh  of  these  infant-s  hei-e. 


THE  lilGHT  RUNNING 


S7PIHill  CO. 

tx  tv  itli  illimtra 

ABE  CONSTANTLY  BEOKIVINO  FBON  EUBOPB  Slid  3(K)0  hotels  I 

Ailiiiiifi  Silver,  Firflitire,  Clocb, 

Bronzes,  aM  Articles  of  Vertn. 


739  Ac  741  HKO.ADU'AY. 


COiniTXON-SEIVSE  COHIPHESSED. 

IT  18  DIFFICULT  TO  GIVE  IN  A DOZEN  LINES 
THE  UEASONS  WHY  TAKKANT’S  SELTZER 
APERIENT  SHOULD  BE  I'REFEKItED  AS  A 
CORRECTIVE  AND  ALTERATIVE  TO  EVERY 
OTHER  MEDICINE  IN  USA  FIRSTLY,  IT  AL- 
LAYS  FEVER ; SECONDLY,  IT  CLEANSES  THE 
BOWELS  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE  OK  PAIN ; THIRD. 
LY,  IT  TONES  THE  STOMACH;  FOURTHLY  IT 
REGULATES  THE  FLOW  OF  BILE  ; FIFTHLY  IT 
PROMOTES  HEALTHY  PERSPIRATION  ; SIXTH- 
LY, IT  relieves  the  system  FROM  UN- 
WHOLESOME HUMORS;  SEVENTHLY.  IT  TRAN 
QUILLIZES  THE  NERVES;  EIGHTHLY,  IT  ACTS 
UPON  THE  BLOOD  AS  A DKPURENT;  AND  LAST- 
LY.  IT  FORMS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DELICIOUS 
COOLING  DRAUGHTS  THAT  EVER  PASSED 
DOWN  THE  THROAT  OF  AN  INVAUD.  SOLD 
BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

HORSMAN’S  CELEBRATED 

Stamp  for  Catalogoo. 


Horsman. 

80*  »*  vruitarngwoot.,  No.  York 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

fishermen  1 

TWINE  and  NETTING 

MANUFACTVRKD  BY  THK 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  BOOPEB  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

nr  Send  for  price-liat,  naming  county  and  state. 
Plea8e  ineDtion  this  paper. 


. earl  & WILSON  S.  , 
PATENT  SHORT  BAND  'COlLARsI 
and  BEAD  EDGE  " CUFFS  [ 
always  give  SATISrACTIflN 


a VVMm  n n.’t  H Mountain  Retreats. -.Jnnt  out 
”1'  'IhistratioDS  and  mans.  Describes  400  towli. 
and  3nw  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  Price  26c  Dost 
paid.  A « K.KU  AN  SCBVKK RrsosT  Dirfotobv.  Haifwins 
&Co.,Pubs..6Mnrray  St.,  or  ElcvaU-d  Itail  way 

t MERH^AN  STAR  SOFT  CAPSULES  THE  BFST 
a.  Also,  SUr  Empty  Capsules.  All  Druggists. 

Cure.- says  A.  M.  Nobit-rSa- 
1 -in,  N.  L.,  made  my  scaly  skin  soft  as  a lady’s.” 


€0]VGUe8S  WATDK. 

Superior  to  all.  Cathartic,  alterative.  A spet 
for  disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidnevs,  eczci 
malnrin,  and  nil  impurities  of  the  blootl.  Av 
crude,  harsh  waters,  native  and  foreign.  Such  wal 
are  positive  irritants  and  impair  the  digestive 
guns  and  kidneys.  None  genuine  on  draiiglit. 


PAVARA  PILLSr~ 

These  PilLs  arethoonly  SPKUIFIC  FOR  CONSTIPATION.  No  r>ntn  r 

New  mid  iiirfeet  niiiedv.  ItecommeiKled  liv  phvsieian.s.  Sold  liv  Druggists  frrseAt^f^.f^,nmi  Purging. 

C.  W.  CRITTEHYON,  General  Agent, Fui,on's,"eetT S(iw  York  ^ 

= 'BLACKMAN’S  POWER  VENTILATOR  WHEIJL 

5 A £■  fi't 

M ^ 11  a ' 1 i 8,  I-aiunlrioB,  &C,  yrnd  f(ir  doHcriptive  circulars 

- wwK  1 i 

^ ^ Fr  m N V VEXTILATOU  (0.,  Ill  Monroe  SL,  Chloago,  III. 

“ J •Vpu*'’y.  «"<1  the  New  England  States,  to 

~ ; S / _ IIOM'AKD  A MOJLSE,  lo  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  X'.  Y 

H Peiiiisylvatlia  and  the  .Southern  .States,  to 

f EXH.tl  STM  E.NTjLA^R^^O^r^yort^  0th  KL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPFNriFl-i  T i VRiTiNCi 


LOW.lui 

Floierifi 


securely  fasiene^ 

AND  CAN  BE  FOCSD  WITH  ui, 


PIN8BE^N61*|, 


Mmniii 


iisimeF-'sS 

j pencils,  holders,  cases,  kt. 

, the  CALLI-GRAPHIC  pen 

' int  PKN  anrt  rubber  HOLQXS,-mhmiii' 

H.ckeL  Tiw*  CanbBolfWuitt; 

jHicket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A InniiT lorvem 
Who  care  to  presAuwe  their  inditidnalitY  in  writtor, 

„ IT*  XBIK,  TODD,  Sc  BARD, 

Cor.  N asaan  and  Liberty  Sta.,  New  Torii. 
nrm  Lor  Price-List. 

i^RJJOODS  ABF.  Soi.i>  BY  FHtST-CLASS  DEALER?. 

iJOSEPHClLUimj 

STEEL  PENS 

Soto  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoiitThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-ISTB 


753  Broadway,  Ne 


“ The  first  ami  heaviest  load  to  cross 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  the  Immense 
truck  of  I>r.  Scott,  carrying  the  average 
dally  shiinnent  of  hU  Electric  Brushes, 
Corsets,  Belts,  &c.  Pre.-^ident  Arthur  re- 
marked that  he  would  rather  be  Dr.  .Scott 
than  President.”— CV/i/  Pajicr. 


bridge  ^ 

u/ir.  PosiTnE,.r 

.u?s.r;, 

.h.  HM,  DR 

E-e.  ..  ST  ,,^,p  cnat  the  use  of  Wi«  Briih^  “nlr  on  hald  headr  whe^/  produce  a ra,»l.I  at  $3,  and  ii 

'«»*ed,^c®!m,f;  has  the  same  . »re  not  totally  destroyed.”^'’  ” ***«  "-rt  follicles  po^^lng  tl 

ijt  A p4lv<*r«T\itaiak^  ®Ain©  dftfctfywi.  w ft  ffill  line  f 

• -r  plated  comn.«  y-  -f  Lifi J’t:"”*''  '1 1 ^ ^ „ $100,$! 

t^eor'  ui  "*“®  clectro-mashctlc  power— the 


PURE  BRISTLES, 
NOT  WIRE. 


CURE 


NEW  PBICES! 

01,  01.50,  03, 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  succew  atteudlnp 

"""“Sr  SCOTT’S  ELECraiC  BHOSt^ 


$1  00,  $1  50,  $a  00,  l?2  so,  M>d  $3  OP- 

kind  con  always  be  teatoi“  contains  the  same  clectro-magiiictlc  power— the  difference  being  only  In  the 

Adjimtable  Bolt,  price  $3  00.  JTitr  Fhsh  Hnish  eases 


llecihsky  coLLSae  libratt? 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  heat  original  ilrnwing  to  illwtrnte  Alfrkd  Domett’s 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  drniving  to  U mitahle /or  jtuhlieafion  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  he  the  en  fusire  irork  of  nu  Anuricnu 
artixt  not  over  tieenti/-five  i/ears  of  ai/e — Messrs.  Harper  A Bro- 
thers ofer  an  awon/'t;/ THKKE  TllOr-'^AM)  DOLLARS,  «;«>« 
the  honorable  vnderstan'ding  that  the  xiiretxsfid  eonefntitor  xhalt  me 
the  xame  for  the  proxern/ion  of  art  stndi/  in  one  or  more  o f the  hext 
American  xchoojx,  inrbiding  alxo  a xojonrn  abroad  of  at  leaxt  xij 
monthx  for  the  xtndg  of  the  old  maxterx.  The  award  will  be  j/aid 
ill  mteh  irixfuUmenlx  and  at  xneh  tirnex  ax  xhall  bext  xieit  the  nmven- 
ienre  o f the  recipient  for  the  jnirjrixex  xfu  cifid. 

The  drawingx  maxt  be.  received  la/  Mks.srs.  JIarpeu  & Brothers 
not  later  than  Angast  ],  ISSIJ,  add rix.se,F'  Art  ('oiii|it'titi()n,  Har- 
per’s Maijaziiic,  Franklin  Stpmre.  New  York”;  and  each  muxf  be 
dexignatetl  bg  an  axxaaied  name  or  motto,  which  xhonld  alxo  be 
given,  toftethcr  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  rexidemr  o f the  artixt, 
in  a xealed  envelope  accomfxinging  the  drawingx,  and  not  to  beojwned 
until  the  rexnlt  of  the  eornjtetitieoi  xhall  hare  been  deteTinined.  The 
name  of  the  xiiceesxfnl  competitor  will  not  be  jniblieig  announced 
nnlil  the  ptdilicaliou  o f the  drawing. 

Mr.  H.  Swain  (iifTORO,  X.A. ; Mr.  F.  D.  Miu.et,  A.X.A.  ; and 
Mr.  CHARI.E.S  Par-sons,  A.N.A.,  Superintendent  ef  the  Art  Itejiart- 
inent,  Harper  & Bp.others,  will  act  ax  judges  of  the  comfwtition. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  siiccrx.xfnl  drawing  ax  one  jxige  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  of  iJeeember,  18H;! ; and  should  other  drawings 
xubmitted  be  found  suitable,  xeeond,  third,  ami  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  ax  follows:  one  jx/ge  Harper’s  Weekly,  *300;  one  /xtge 
Harper’s  Bazar,  *“2oO  ; one  jmge  Harper’s  Yoi  no  People,  -8100. 

If  the  judges  should  deeidt  that  no  one  of  the  drawingx  ix  xaitalde, 
Me;.ssrs.  IIarper  & ihiOTiiERS  reserve  the  right  to  ejrttml  the  limit  ef 
time  and  re  o/wn  the  rom/wtition. 

Two  Christmas  llgmnx  hg  Alerep  Domett  have  been  published. 
That  published  in  1837  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
are  invitiel  to  compete,  and  a printtd  eopg  of  it  will  be  sent  on  nje 
jAication  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Smi  are,  Xew  York. 


A HURRAH  CAMPAIGN. 

IT  is  moj’e  and  ninro  ovideiit  lliat  tlio  Democrats  will 
not  ventui'e  to  mi-so  the  cry  of  fiw  trade  next  year, 
and  that  the  more  sa^meioiis  Democratic  leadei-s  are 
resolved  to  try  a hurrah  Harrlson  enrnpaig-n,  and  to 
rely  upon  a cry  of  “corruption”  and  “turn  'em  out.'’ 
They  will  lack,  however,  the  itnmeiise  advantag-e 
which  the  hurrah  camtiaign  of  1840  derived  from  the 
business  panic  and  prostration  of  18157.  The  situation 
in  1840  was  precisely  that  in  which  ehatitre  for  the 
sake  of  change  is  most  attractive.  But  in  1884.  if  the 
country  is  busy  and  prosperous,  cbaiige  for  its  own 
.sake  will  be  a less  seductive  cry.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  whenever  parties  cease  to  i*epr(>sent  great  poli- 
cies, and  rely  upon  tradition  and  assixuation,  party 
lies  are  relaxed,  and  the  voting  becomes  more  uncer- 
tain. To  vote  against  the  party  is  not  then  felt  to  in- 
volve such  .serious  consequences.  In  ISID  and  1808, 
and  even  in  1872,  a Democratic  restoration  iiortendwl 
a return  of  old  and  familiar  dangers.  But  in  1 884  the 
distrust  will  be  more  general,  ami  it  will  be  less  elVeet- 
ive  just  in  the  degree  that  Democratic  succe.s.s  does  not 
mean  a pronounced  policy,  and  that  Republican  short- 
comings are  more  vigorously  emphasized.  Keimblic- 
ans,  therefore,  can  not  rely  .sitfely  upon  this  distrust. 
It  is  very  probable  that  tlie  Democratic  majority  iu 
the  House  of  Representatives  next  winter  will  foi-get 
the  wise  advice  of  the  politician  which  we  quoted  last 
week,  to  say  nothing  and  do  nothing,  and  it  will 
probably  say  and  do  altogether  too  much  for  its  own 
advantage.  But  it  is  not  good  generalship  to  risk  the 
campaign  upon  the  possible  or  even  probable  blunders 
of  the  enemy. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  evident  plan  of 
the  Democratic  party  can  be  successfully  met,  and 
that  way  is,  not  to  rely  upon  distrust  of  that  party, 
but  to  cultivate  tru.st  in  the  Republican  party.  The 
Democratic  plan  is  substantially  to  declara  that  how- 
ever tainted  it  may  have  been  with  treason  and  trea- 
chery to  equal  rights  in  the  past,  however  honey- 
coml>ed  wdth  corruption,  however  dependent  upon 
ignorance  and  the  supiwrt  of  the  most  dangerous 
classes,  however  dangerously  wrong  upon  every 
great  issue  .since  the  war,  however  cowardly  in  shii-k- 
fng  all  actual  present  questions,  and  however  plainly 
a mere  desfierate  conspiracy  to  obtain  control  of  the 
goveniment  for  the  sake  of  plunder  the  Democratic 
party  may  now  be,  its  success  involving  a complete 
overthi’ow  of  reform,  it  is  still  more  trustworthy  than 
the  Republican  party,  which  is  smir<.-he(l  witli  the 
"Whiskey  Ring  swindles,  and  the  .Star  Route  swin- 
dles, and  the  Belknap  swindles,  and  the  .salary  grab, 
and  the  third-term  plot,  and  a myriad  other  similar 
jobs  and  thefts  and  crimes.  The  argument  will  be 
that  no  reform  is  possible  until  such  a party  is  turned 
out,  and  that  it  can  be  turned  out  only  by  putting 
in  the  Democratic  party.  That  such  a plan  is  shrewd 
ajid  promising  is  undeniable.  It  is  equally  undeni- 
able that  it  can  be  successfully  countered  in  one  way 
only,  and  that  is,  not  by  saying  that  the  Republican 
party  saved  the  Union  and  emancipated  the  slaves, 
but  by  proving  that  the  Republican  party,  although, 
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like  every  party  which  is  long  in  power,  it  has  de.  I 
veloped  abuses,  bas  punished  its  own  rascals  and  re-  | 
formed  its  own  oH'en.ses. 

This  spirit  and  purpose  were  plainly  shown  in  the 
nominations  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  following  the 
Whiskey  Ring,  salary  grab,  and  Belknap  revela- 
tions. and  by  the  nomination  at  Chic.ago  in  1880, 
which  .suppressed  the  third-term  plot.  It  was  shown 
bv  the  vigor  and  resolution  with  which  the  btar  Route 
swindles  were  attacked  by  the  G.arFIELD  lulministra- 
tion,  which  undoulitedly  represented  the  honest  and 
controlling  Repiiblicau  sentiment  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  refusal  of  the  same  administration  to  bow  to 
the  insolent  “bo.ss”  supremacy  which  was  fast  ruin- 
ing the  party.  In  deference  to  the.  same  emphatic 
Republican  opinion  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
refused  to  re-elect  Senatora  who  especially  repre- 
sented Republican  abuses,  and  who  challenged  a 
party  verdict  from  their  own  friends  and  creatures, 
and  were  iguomiuiou.sly  banished  from  public  life. 
The  River  and  Harlxw  Bill  of  last  summer  wits  car- 
ried against  tlie  veto  of  a Republican  President  and 
the  virtually  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  Repub- 
lican pres.s,  by  a Congress  which  misrepre.sented  Rt*- 
luiblican  sentiment,  as  was  shown  by  the  general  Re- 
publican refusal  to  renominate  or  re  elect  the  offend- 
ers. Yet  the  same  Congress  bowed  to  the  emphatic 
expression  of  Republican  opinion  in  the  country  liy 
the  passage  of  the  civil  service  reform  bill,  and  by  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  to  reduce  the  superfluous  revenue. 
The  tremendous  rebuke  of  la.st  year's  election  was  a 
Republican  rebuke  to  those  who  traded  ujHm  the  jjarty 
name,  and  showed  a spirit  and  resolution  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Tlie.se  are  but  illustrations  of  a regenerating  force  in 
the  Republican  party  which  has  shown  it.self  able 
and  willing  to  deal  with  Republican  offenses,  and  to 
prom»^,te  the  progressive  welfare  of  ilie  country.  If 
this  force  shall  continue  to  show  its  power  in  execu- 
tive action  and  in  control  of  the  party,  the  party  will 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  country.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  malign  influences  which  have  caused  the 
abuses  should  dominate  the  party,  the  jiarty  would  be 
defeated.  The  Democratic  cry  will  Im*  that  reform  is 
possible  only  by  a clean  sweep  of  Republican  adinin- 
i.stration.  But  the  crucial  jiractical  question  for  the 
voter  will  be  whether  a jiarty  which  lias  sliown  the 
di.sposition  and  the  jiowei’  to  correct  itself  .shall  bedi.s- 
placed  by  a party  whose  corrupt  element  is  quite  as 
powerful,  which  has  no  }XTlicy.  principle,  or  purpo.se, 
and  which  has  shown  neither  wish  nor  ability  to  re- 
form itself. 


THE  rOFYRIGHT  TREATY. 

The  formation  of  a new  club  to  jnvxMire  the  pn.ssago 
of  a comprehensive  copyright  law  shows  that  iiit<‘rest 
in  the  subject  is  not  extinct,  although  little  li.as  l>een 
recently  done  in  pushing  the  treaty  which  IuisIkmui  so 
long  under  consideration.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  draft  of  a law  has  been  prepared,  nor  the  iva.sons 
which  perauade  the  club  that  a law  is  a wore  practi- 
cable and  promising  metlnKl  of  securing  the  result  de- 
sired than  a treaty.  Both  plans  must  encounter  the 
siinie  objection,  the  olijection  wdiieh  lias  IxilHed  all 
previou.s  elforts  of  the  kind,  and  that  ohjoetion  is  the 
apprehension  that  an  international  copyright  would 
enhance  the  price  of  hooks.  The  moral  view  of  the 
question,  that  refusal  of  copyright  to  an  author  is 
mere  robbery,  however  e.ssentially  just,  has  lU'ver 
been  a {lopular  view.  Copyright  clubs  have  been 
composed  of  authors.  Tlie  treaties  and  the  laws  to 
.secure  international  copyright  have  been  sustained 
mainly  by  authors.  The  public  has  taken  little  in- 
terest in  the  debate;  and  even  the  earnest  appeals  of 
Dioken.S  forty  years  ago  fell  unheeded,  and  wime  soon 
abandoned,  although  tlie  failure  undoubtedly  imhit- 
tered  his  feeling  toward  a country  which  iavished 
upon  him  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  ])ers(mal  regard, 
and  yet  denied  him  what  he  felt  to  he  lii.s  rights. 

This  public  indifference  is  due  to  two  cau.ses— the 
feeling  that  absolute  and  perpetual  copyright  extend- 
ing to  every  copy  of  a work  ever  i.ssued  would  l>e  op- 
posed to  the  general  welfare,  and  the  feeling  that  an 
author  is  adequately  paid  by  protection  in  his  own 
country.  The  soundness  of  these  pi-oposition-s  we  do 
not  now  discuss.  But  the  feeling  undoubtedl}'  ex- 
ists, and  the  proof  is  the  fact  that  copyright  laws, 
whether  limited,  as  in  this  country,  to  authore  who 
are  citizens,  or  extended,  as  in  England,  to  any  autlior 
who  first  publi.shes  in  the  country,  protect  the  author 
fora  limited  term  only,  and  protect  him  for  that  term 
not  because  of  his  right,  but  because  of  the  public  ad- 
vantage. Neither  the  law  of  England  nor  that  of  this 
country  acknowledges  the  author's  right  of  property 
in  his  work  to  be  the  same  as  his  right  of  property  in 
his  hat  or  his  estate.  It  is  solely  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  .science  and  the  u.seful  arts,  and  not  for  the 
pi-otection  of  a private  right  of  property,  that  Con- 
gress is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  "to  secure  to 
authors  for  limited  terms  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
works.  To  rest  the  endeavor  to  procure  changes  in 
any  existing  copyright  law  either  by  legislation  or 
treaty  upon  an  assertion  of  the  indefeasible  right  of 
the  author  in  every  copy  of  his  work  issued  any- 
where and  at  any  time  is  to  open  a very  interesting 


woums 


and  important  debate, 


ly  any  practical  relief. 


But  if  the  abstract  question  ^^l^htigtobeTiiiv«i 

and  a modification  of  the  copyi^^^Jn^  jg  to 
with  careful  regard  to  the  actual  sitiiation,  th«^^ 
vious  step  to  be  taken  is  to  secure  ^cooperatiw 
all  interests  concemetl.  These  arettreeiHiie 
the  publisher,  and  the  reader.  Two  of  th^  j- 
have  been  hitherto  pa.ssive,  if  not  hostile  to^ 
tension  of  the  copyright.  But  the  prop(^. 
contemplates  a repre.sentatiou  of  all  the  inter; 
an  arrangement  Tvhich  shall  be  acceptable  to  all. 
situation  is  therefore  more  promising  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  reasons  which  have  produced  a change  of 
feeling  are  not  germane  to  the  discussion,  so  long  as 
the  projHJsed  arrangement  is  just  in  itself  and  honest- 
1 y su  j)])orted . The  great  body  of  English  and  Amer 
icaii  authoi-s  and  of  American  publishers,  without 
ojiening  the  question  of  property  right,  and  accepting 
the  received  basis  of  the  copyright  laws,  have  agreed 
uiwn  a general  scheme  by  which  a common  protec 
tion  will  be  secured  to  the  authors  of  both  countries 
upon  terms  which  are  certainly  most  reasonable' 
This  scheme,  in  the  form  of  a treaty,  is  still  pending^ 
and  until  it  is  definitely  abandoned,  which  is  not  yet 
the  case,  it  is  very  much  more  promising  than  any 
plan  which  has  Ijeen  hitherto  pro|X)sed.  Those  who 
are  disiM)S(*d  to  iiisi.st  that  it  is  a compromise  and  not 
a pro]xr  us.sertion  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  author 
should  rememlier  tliat  it  w’ould  no  more  prejudice 
that  right  and  its  assertion  than  the  acceptance  of 
the  existing  legal  copyright  by  an  author  prejudices 
his  right.  It  involves  no  concession  of  principle, 
and  may  he  snptxirted  with  {Terfect  propriety  by  those 
who  hold  that  Shakespeare’s  heirs  ought  now  to  be 
receiving  a royally  uimu  every  copy  of  Shakespeare 
.s(jld.  or  those  who  hold  that  the  present  limited  en- 
joyment of  copyright  should  apply  to  foreigners  as 
w€‘ll  as  to  American  citizens. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  REORGANIZATION’. 

The  plan  of  Republican  reorganization  in  the  city 
of  New  York  has  been  adopted  by  the  Central  Com 
mittee  with  one  important  change.  The  plan  as  ori- 
ginally published  provided  for  a general  enrollment 
and  the  disbanding  of  the  “ a.ssociations”  in  Septem- 
ber. so  that  the  ])arty  might  be  reorganized  before  tlie 
eh'ctions  to  tlie  State  Convention  of  this  year,  which 
will  .select  the  State  Committee  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  next  year.  Upon  the  plea,  how- 
ever, that  a Septemlier  enrollment  would  not  be  com- 
plete. the  time  was  changed  to  November  after  the 
(‘lection.  But  it  is  previded  that  every.  Republican 
who  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  may  vote  at  the  prima- 
rie.s  for  the  Convention,  and  additional  inspectoi-s, 
mainly  fi’om  the  anti-machine  wing,  were  selected  to 
act  at  the  elections  with  the  present  inspectors. 

This  scheme  leaves  the  associations  unchanged  un- 
til after  the  elections  of  this  autumn,  and  their  organ- 
ized ami  experienced  force  is  not  unlikely  to  prevail 
against  the  scattered  energy  of  the  Republicans  who 
have  hitherto  not  been  permitted  to  vote.  Thedis- 
franoliised  Republicans  will  hardly  show  at  once  the 
vigor  ami  jxTwer  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  ultimately  display.  If  the  old  machine  leaden 
siu'ceed  in  con ti*ol ling  the  delegations  from  the  city, 
ami  through  them  the  Convention  and  the  new  State 
Committ(‘e,  it  will  l>e  because  raw  levies  and  volun 
teers  and  minute-ineu  are  not  a match  for  the  reg- 
ulare. 

The  post])onement  of  enrollment  is  unfortunate, 
hut  it  can  he  plausibly  defended.  The  trouble  is  that 

if.  after  the  fine  scheming  for  reor^nizatiou  and  the 
free  voting  at  the  Convention  primaries,  it  should 
turn  out  that  nothing  i.s  changed,  and  that  the  old 
machine  is  still  in  control,  there  would  be  a dangerous 
chill  of  Republican  enthusiasm.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  caivy  out  the  plan  as  already  published,  be 
cause  the  old  machine  is  under  such  a cloud  thatauj 
modification  of  the  scheme  in  the  apparent  interest  of 
the  machine  arouses  profound  suspicion. 


PROFESSORS  AND  STUDENTS. 

In  these  fervid  days  of  the  College  Commencement 

.sea.sou  it  is  startling  to  hear  from  some  old  gradua  « 
that  the  years  sjient  at  college  are  often  useless  to  r 
student  because,  however  earaest  and  diligent  le 
may  be,  he  receives  from  the  faculty  n()  eu^ura^ 

ment  to  study.  It  is  not  an  accusation  broug 

against  any  particular  college.  The  mischief  is  suF 
po.sed  to  arise  from  the  perfunctory  and  forma  v 
in  which  the  college  professor  discharges  nis  u 
He  is  generally  paid,  according  to  this  view,  a sni 
salary  to  teach  a class  of  young  persons 
especial  interest  in  their  lessons,  and  j 

terests  are  in  society  and  athletic  sports. 
the  teachers  is  to  attend  to  a mechanical  tas  ' 
the  least  trouble,  and  of  the  pupils  to  secui«  . 
number  of  marks  which  will  save  them  from 
dropped.  w 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  the  complaint  P 
ble,  but  the  generalization  is  altogether  too  sw  P 
We  know  many  instances  in  whk^  it igt 
instances  of  young  men  with  a taste  and  wcaw 
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special  study  which  have  been  encouraged  to  the  ut- 
most and  wisely  guided  by  the  teacher,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  student  and  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic. Wherever  the  charge  is  true  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate. Yet  the  corrective  of  the  situation  lies  with 
the  student,  for  if  a teacher  be  indifferent  or  sluggish, 
nothing  so  certainly  and  effectively  rouses  and  quick- 
ens him  as  an  apt  and  eager  pupil.  If  there  be  many 
such  pupils  in  any  college,  and  they  fail  to  inspire  the 
teacher,  his  unfitness  for  his  post  will  necessarily  soon 
apiJear.  Half  a dozen  zealous  and  intelligent  pupils  in 
any  class,  who  are  determined  “to  know,  you  know,” 
will  soon  demonstrate  the  ability  or  the  temper  of  a 
teacher,  and  there  could  be  no  more  refreshing  nov- 
elty in  college  e.xperience  than  the  presentation  of  a 
professor  to  the  trustees  by  a l)ody  of  earnest  students 
as  inefficient  in  teaching  and  obstructive  to  study. 

No  such  instance  is  known  to  us,  and  we  suspect 
that  the  older  graduates  who  enter  the  complaint,  if 
they  could  recall  accurately  the  facts  of  their  e.xperi- 
ence, would  find  that  they  had  not  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  professor  that  they  were  so  resolutely 
bent  upon  knowledge  as  to  require  him  to  bestir  him- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestionable  that  a 
teacher  who  assumes  the  interest  of  his  class  in  their 
studies,  and  shows  his  own  interest  in  them,  stimu- 
lates many  a youth  who  might  otherwise  pass  li.stless- 
ly  through  tlie  prescribed  routine.  The  duty  and  the 
pleasure  and  the  advantage  are  reciprocal.  We  know 
a professor  of  this  kind  in  one  of  the  great  universi- 
ties, who  is  consequently  more  beloved  and  popular 
than  any  other.  He  is  singled  out  at  class-day  for  a 
special  round  of  cheers,  while  the  rest  of  the  faculty 
are  “lumiwd,”  and  a friend  once  said  to  him,  as  the 
hearty  hurrah  die<l  away,  “ If  I were  you  I should  l>e 
prouder  of  that  cheer  than  of  the  highest  honor  of  the 
univ’^ersity.”  All  rights,  as  Dr.  Libber,  of  Columbia, 
used  to  say,  have  their  duties.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
professor  to  expect  attention  and  docility,  and  the 
right  of  the  student  to  exi)ect  intelligent  iu.struction. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  both  professor  and  pupil  to  make 
that  instruction  as  thorough  and  effective  as  possible. 


THE  OHIO  DEMOCRATS. 

The  Democratic  nomination  of  Mr.  GEOR(iE  Hoad- 
LY  as  Governor  of  Ohio  is  very  shrewd,  and  implies 
the  defeat  of  the  reactionary  faction,  which  had  se- 
lected General  Ward.  Mr.  Hoadly  is  an  old  Fi-ee- 
soil  Democrat,  and  a Re])ublican  with  the  peculiar 
feeling  toward  his  late  party  that  u.sually  follows  a 
change  of  party  as.sociation  when  party  prineii)les  re- 
main unchanged.  He  is  a man  of  high  character 
and  undoubted  ability,  whose  nomination  is  in  itself 
a kind  of  new  departure,  and  whose  election  by  a large 
majority  w'ould  make  him  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency. 

The  platform  begins  with  a complete  disavowal  of 
the  historic  Democratic  position.  The  Democratic 
party  which  was  thrust  from  power  in  1860  was  a va.st 
organization  for  the  palliation  and  extension  of  hu- 
man slavery.  It  Avas  a party  radically  false  to  the 
fundamental  American  principle  of  equality  and  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  war  was  begun  by  Democratic 
leaders  because  a party  founded  upon  that  principle 
had  obtained  control  of  the  government.  The  Ohio 
Democracy  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  nomiii.ated  for 
Governor  Vallandioham,  w’ho  really  repi’esen ted  its 
view  of  the  war.  The  same  Democracy  now  Ix'gins 
its  declaration  by  professing  its  historical  respect  foi- 
personal  liberty!  and  nominates  an  old  Republican. 
Its  protestations  in  regard  to  the  tariff  are  uncaiulid 
and  deceptive  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  a free-trade 
Democracy,  but  it  does  not  dare  to  say  so,  and  demands 
a revenue  tariff  which  shall  encourage  productive  in- 
terests at  home,  and  afford  just  compensation  to  labor. 
That  is  a phraseology  carefully  chosen  to  satisfy  jiro- 
tectionists.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  insincerity 
which  arouses  the  deep  distrust  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Democrats 
strongly  emphasizes  w’hat  we  say  ehsewhere,  that  the 
path  to  Republican  victory  lies  in  showing  that  pun- 
ishment of  wrong-doers,  honesty  and  efficiency  and 
reform  in  the  public  service,  economical  administra- 
tion, wise  tariff  legislation,  and  the  moulding  of  the 
government  by  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  na- 
tional sentiment,  are  more  probable  under  Republican 
than  under  Democratic  admini-stration.  If  the  elec- 
tion of  1884  is  to  turn  both  upon  performance  and 
probability,  if  the  pai'ties  are  to  be  tried,  not  as  repi-e- 
sentatives  of  policies,  but  by  their  traditions,  their  as- 
sociations, their  comixjsition,  their  measures,  and  their 
ix)wer  of  self-correction,  the  Republicans  need  not 
frar  the  result  of  the  contest.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  becomes  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  party. 


THE  GARBAGE  BLOCKADE. 

WiTTON  six  months  nine  ocean  steamers  of  the  largest 
class  have  gronnded  in  entering  or  npou  leaving  the  bay 
of  New  York,  and  every  day  the  passenger  crossing  the  bay 
uiity  see  garbage  fleets  proceeding  to  increase  the  obstruc- 
tions and  to  ruin  the  harbor.  It  would  be  very  comical,  if 
it  were  not  so  serious,  that  there  is  not  wit  or  skill  enough 
111  New  York  to  dis^>ose  of  the  dirt  of  the  city.  In  the  sub- 
urbs the  iusoluble  problem  is  to  got  rid  of  old  fruit  and 


vegetable  cans  and  other  rubbish ; and  one  village  father 
in  the  neighborhood  coiiiplaincd  that  it  cost  his  village 
more  than  a thousand  dollars  a year  to  collect  the  refuse, 
for  which  all  the  genius  of  the  village  couhl  not  provide  a 
satisfactory  dumping-ground. 

But  filling  up  the  ocean  channels  of  the  chief  sea-port 
upon  the  American  continent  is  a very  serious  matter.  If 
any  one  will  look  at  a chart  of  the  bay  and  the  sea  entrance 
ho  will  see  that,  easy  ns  it  should  seem  from  the  simple  out- 
line for  a vessel  to  go  and  come,  it  is  really  difficult.  The 
bar  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Coney  Island  has  but  two  or 
three  passages,  and  in  the  most  direct  of  these  a wreck  has 
been  lying  for  some  months,  and  in  another  the  City  of  Rome 
lately  stuck  fast. 

It  would  inspire  very  much  more  respect  for  the  common- 
sense  of  the  authorities  if  the  passenger  across  the  bay 
should  meet  steamers  carrying  engineers  to  clear  the  chan- 
nels instead  of  rubbish  scows  hastening  to  obstruct  them. 
Were  “G.  \V.  B.”  still  among  us,  how  he  would  thunder  in 
the  Et-ming  Pont  at  the  garbage  blockade,  and  the  ruin  of  a 
noble  harbor! 


CHARLES  T.  BROOKS. 

The  great  multitude  that  reverently  attendwl  the  fu- 
neral of  Charles  T.  Brooks,  at  Newport,  and  the  warm 
and  tender  words  of  eulogy  from  his  friend  and  successor, 
Mr.  Wkndtk,  the  pastor  of  the  Channing  Memorial  Church, 
with  all  the  tributes  from  noted  men,  showed  the  univer- 
sal aftection  and  reai»ect  that  were  felt  for  one  of  the  pur- 
est, gentlest,  and  most  apostolic  of  men.  It  is  forty-seven 
years  since  Dr.  Channixo  preached  the  famous  dedication 
sermon  of  the  church  in  which  Mr.  Brooks  so  long  minis- 
tered, and  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Channixo  abode  with  the 
young  minister,and  remained  with  him  until  he  was  young 
no  longer,  and  to  the  end. 

With  the  utmost  lilierality  and  generosity  of  mind,  and 
in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  all  humane  movements  of  re- 
form, Mr.  Brooks  was  couspicnonsly  identified  willi  none 
of  them,  but  remained  always  ,a  scholar  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel. His  literary  tastes  were  very  deciiled,  and  his  liter- 
ary accomplishments,  esjiecially  in  German,  were  very  great. 
His  translations  of  some  of  the  modern  Gerimiii  poets  aiv 
un8urpaH.sed  for  fidelity  and  flowing  grace,  and  his  works 
of  this  kind  .are  extensive.  As  a preacher,  it  was  natural- 
ly upon  the  love  rather  than  upon  the  fear  of  God  that  he 
dwelt,  and  a sweet  benignity  of  aspect  made  tlie  time  of 
the  service  an  angelic  hour. 

.‘^ome  years  since  a serious  afl'eclion  of  the  eyes  com- 
jiclleil  Mr.  Brooks  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  to 
seek  ah.soJnte  rest.  After  a visit  to  Europe  he  returned  to 
Newport,  where  he  was  one  of  thi'  most  familiar  ligiires  in 
the  i)lace,  his  gracious  mien  iviid  simple  imiuuer  recalling, 
in  the  gay  whirl  (d'  a luxurious  and  worldly  society,  the 
supreme  lieauty  of  the  spiritual  life.  At  seventy  he  wiis 
still  young  at  heart,  as  he  will  la*  always  young  and  un- 
spotted from  the  world  in  the  memory  (d'  all  who  loved 
him 

TWELVE  AMERICAN.'^, 

The  ll.MTi^ts  hiive  just  juihlisht'd.  in  a nc:it  volume, 
J'lrclir  JiHtrivuiis : their  Lires  and  Tmee,  by  lloWAito  Car- 
ttoi.L,  a series  of  biographical  sketches  id'  distingiiisheil 
ineii,  almost  all  of  whom  tire  living.  The  list  enihraces 
nn  n of  various  pursuits,  and  of  all  oidnions  and  all  sec- 
tiotis  (d’ the  country.  It  includes  HoitATio  .'^EYMot'R  atid 
FitEDEtiiCK  Dot'dLA.ss,  .losEiMi  .Iei  eerson  and  Bi:ti;ti 
Cooi’EK.  Chari.es  Franc'i.s  Adams  and  Alexander  H..Stk- 
DHENs,  Hannirai.  Hami.in,  Horert  H.  Schexck,  Jdhn  Gii.- 
RERT,  WlLI.IA.M  ALLEX,  El.lHf  H.  WaSHRI  RXE,  aild  Al.LEN 
G.  Thi'RMan.  of  all  id’  whom  there  are  portraits. 

Mr.  C'ARittti.i.’s  vivid,  graphic,  and  interesting  lifertiry 
toiuli  is  familiar,  and  in  this  gallery  of  inotnres  he  is  at  his 
best.  His  warm  .sympathy,  his  gay  humor,  and  his  hearty 
:ippreci:ition  have  i.-videidly  ticted  as  a solvent  of  reserve, 
!Uid  his  *•  snhjeot.s”  have  freely  given  him  a contldenee 
w hich  he  has  not  hetr.ayed.  'I'he  scope  of  his  work  hardly 
allows  much  chance  for  that  “chaflf”  and  imitative  humor 
in  w Inch  he  excels,  and  in  w hieh  he  was  made  his  ow  n vic- 
tim ill  the  reiKUt  of  a late  Satnrday-night  clnl)  dinner. 

The  sketche.s  will  reveal  iv  great  deal  more  of  the  various 
men  of  whom  they  frojit  than  is  known  to  most  rciwlers. 
They  are  jdiotographic  likenesses  to  which  the  historian 
w ill  resort,  and  the  liow  ing,ea.sy,  simple  narrative  w ill  com- 
mand a w idc  jiopular  perusal  and  apiuoval.  The  w ork  has 
till  the  eharin  of  bright  persomil  gossip,  and  it  is  an  .admira- 
ble hook  for  “sninmcr  rc.ading.” 


THE  NEW  WINDSOR  CENTENNIAL. 

The  closing  series  of  centennial  celebrations  of  Uevoln- 
tionary  events  projierly  takes  pl.ace  upon  the  Hudson,  and 
(1111!  of  the  most  interesting  commemorations  was  that  at 
New  \Vind8or,.jnst  above  the  Highlands  of  West  Point,  on 
the  2tid  of  .lime.  It  was  at  New  Windsor  that  the  army 
was  cantoned  for  the  last  time,  and  on  the  22d  of  .Tunc, 
17H8,  the  last  remnant  of  the  army  broke  its  camp,  and  wa-s 
dishiiiided. 

The  event,  the  scene,  and  the  season  happily  conspired 
to  in.siire  a memorable  day.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
liistoric  spot  in  the  country.  On  one  band  is  West  Poiut 
with  all  its  famous  traditions,  and  on  the  other  Newburgh 
with  the  “ head-quarters.”  Opposite  are  the  noble  hills, 
the  Fislikill  Beacons,  and  at  their  feet  the  village  of  Fish- 
kill,  where  the  Provincial  Legislature  sat,  while  on  a blufl’ 
upon  the  bay  a little  to  the  north  is  the  modest  Verplanck 
cottage,  the  head-quarters  of  Steuben,  in  which  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed.  Every  point  is  a patri- 
otic inspiration. 

The  people  of  New  Windsor  very  naturally  held  that  the 
birth-place  of  George  Clinton  and  the  site  of  the  last  can- 
touineiit  and  final  disbandment  deserved  a distinct  com- 
memoration, and  they  declined  to  merge  their  rightfnl  me- 
morial day  ill  that  at  Newburgh  uext  October.  The  old 
“Temple”  in  which  religious  services  were  held  is  gone. 
But  that  story  and  all  the  rich  tradition  of  the  place  were 
glowingly  told  by  distinguished  orators.  New  Windsor  bus 
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never  seen  such  a day,  which  has  so  emph.asized  and  illus- 
trated its  history  that  hereafter  the  modest  village  will  bo 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  famous  Revolutionary  points  upon 
the  famous  river  of  the  Revolution. 


PERSONAL. 

Tiik  Rev.  Dn.  Mcrrat,  whom  we  announced  several  months  ago 
a.s  a probable  successor  to  Dr.  Mcf’osu,  in  the  event  of  the  accept- 
ance of  that  scholar’s  resignation  of  the  presidency  at  Princeton, 
has  liecn  appointed  to  relieve  President  MrCosii  of  some  of  his 
official  duties,  the  trustees  of  the  college  declining  to  allow  its 
present  head  to  retire.  Dr.  Murray,  who  for  some  years  has  filled 
the  chair  of  English  Literature,  and  was  widely  known  as  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Gliiireli  in  New  York  city,  possesses, 
in  addition  to  sound  .scholarship,  the  organizing  faculty  and  the 
admiration  of  his  pupils.  He  has,  besides,  the  rare  and  fine  de- 
meanor which  college  students  are  always  quick  to  appreciate, 
and  which  they  mean  to  describe  when  tliey  say  of  its  possessor 
that  he  is  a geiiileiniiii. 

— Captain  Thomas  8.  Curtls,  of  the  Havana  steam-ship  Saratoga, 
celebrates  tliis  week  the  completion  of  his  hiindi-edth  voyage  in 
the  service  of  his  present  employei-s,  Messrs.  James  E.  Ward  & Co. 
The  captain  is  a veteran  in  coastwise  navigation.  Before  enter- 
ing the  .service  of  the  Messrs.  Ward  he  had  commanded  steam- 
ships in  other  lines  running  to  Havana,  and  in  his  whole  career, 
although  he  h.as  gone  tlirough  many  dangers,  he  has  never  lost  a 
ship  or  met  with  n .serious  disaster.  . 

— Mr.  Frank  1'.  ()ttar.sos,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a promi- 
nent figure  in  the  ranks  of  New  York  jonrnulism,  has  recently 
taken  editorial  charge  of  the  Troy  (New  York)  Telegram. 

— Mr.  Caiu.  Bock,  the  distinguished  Norwegian  traveller,  has 
received  double  lionoi-s  this  year,  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lis- 
bon awarding  him  their  gold  medal,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
conferring  the  high  distinction  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Or- 
der of  Franz- Josef. 

— The  method  of  teacliing  Chinamen  in  the  Protestant  Sunday- 
schools  of  this  city  requires  a teacher  for  every  pupil.  Each  pii- 
|iil,  no  matter  how  long  he  has  been  an  adult,  is  spoken  of  ns  a 
boy,  and  the  race  collectively  is  addressed  as  boys.  After  learn- 
ing the  English  alpimtiet  and  the  pi  iiner,  John  is  set  to  reading 
tlie  New  Testament  in  Engli>li — a task  w hich  plca.«cs  him,  and  of 
which  he  does  not  tire.  With  few  exceptions  the  .Sunday-school 
Chinainen  in  New  York  are  the  ])roprietoi-sof  laundries.  One  of  the 
eomnmnicants  in  the  Twenty-third  Street  Reformed  Presliyteriaii 
Cliureh  is  a Chinese  cigar-maker,  who  has  thirty  men  in  his  em- 
ploy. Ili.s  ecflesinstical  standing  is  excellent. 

— If  a girl  has  a musical  voice,  and  wishes  to  support  herself, 
she  may  earn  from  five  lumdred  to  twenty-five  hundred  a year  by 
singing  in  a church  choir,  and  may  more  than  doulile  the  sum  by 
engagements  to  appear  at  private  parties.  And  for  this  purpose 
it  is  not  necessary  that  her  friend.s  should  expend  five  thousand 
dollai-s  upon  training  licr  vocal  powers  in  It.ily.  There  arc  tnu.s- 
ters  in  New  York  fully  eompetent  to  wlucate  her.  Singing  in 
opera  is  a distinct  branch  of  the  profession,  and,  of  course,  re- 
quires special  preparation  ; but  there  are  many  young  women  who 
earn  an  easy,  handsome,  and  honoralile  living  by  using  their  voices 
to  clinrm  an  audieiiee  in  a chmvh,  a concert  hall,  or  aqirivate  house, 
j hut  who,  for  very  substantial  reasons,  neither  desire  nor  expect  to 
I iindertiikc  the  venturesome  business  of  singing  in  opera, 

— Those  w ho  hat  e visited  Mr,  Gkorok  W.  Childs’s  summer  resi- 
dence at  Rrvii  Mawr,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  alxiut  half  an 
hour’s  ride  from  Philadel|)hia,  will  appreciate  the  extent  of  that 
gentleman's  generosity  in  laying  a plank  walk  from  the  house  to 
the  railroad  station  for  the  coiivenieiiee  of  oxeursionists  who  desire 
to  see  the  plaei'  and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  views  over  a rolling  country  wliieh  it  affords.  Probably 
tliere  is  not  in  the  I'niicd  .''tales  a more  nearly  perfect  specimen 
' of  a Queen  .Vmie  villa.  It  is  built  of  brick,  is  finished  throughout 
I in  light  w(«»ds,  chiefly  butternut  iiiul  eliestiuit,  and  Is  surrounded 
by  a noble  terrace  of  cut  granite.  But  the  interior  is  charming, 
not  because  of  elegance  and  costliness  of  decoration,  but  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  its  quiet  ami  tasteful  effects.  It  is  needless 
to  aiM  that,  unlike  some  of  liis  titled  friends  in  Europe,  Mr.  Childs 
(l(H-s  not  exact  Ices  from  visitors. 

— .Mr.  P.  T.  Baksi  M is  known  to  his  personal  friends  not  only 
as  the  “ biggest-show-on-earth”  man,  but  also  as  a teetotaler,  a 
temperance  advocate,  an  abjurer  of  narcotics,  an  excellent  story- 
teller, fond  of  his  home,  domcestic  in  his  tastes,  and  contemplating 
the  approach  of  death  with  but  a single  regret,  namely,  that  the 
1 diildren  of  the  Fuited  States  should  lo.se  the  only  person  in  exist- 
I ern  e,  or  yet  to  be,  who  is  at  once  able  and  willing  suitably  to  pro- 
vide amusement  for  them.  We  are  therefore  pleased  but  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  lie  has  just  given  to  the  Fire  Department,  the 
Poor,  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  burial  lots  in  the  Bridgeport  cemetery. 

— The  moment  it  is  noised  abroad  that  an  old  master  has  been 
hung  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  scores  of  letters  are  re- 
ceived by  the  diiector  from  every  quarter  of  the  land  urging  him 
to  buy  other  old  masters— much  better  than  his  old  master.  The 
advent  in  that  institution  of  Raphael’s  celebrated  “Madonna  of 
the  Candehibras’’  was  the  forerunner  of  at  least  a hundred  beg- 
ging epistles,  aecompanied  by  photographs  and  documents,  from 
as  many  owners  of  alleged  works  by  that  painter.  A well-known 
art  dealer  said  the  other  day  that  he  was  gradually  going  crazy 
because  of  tlic  old  masters.  EverylXKly  who  owned  one  wanted 
him  to  get  Vanderbilt,  Belmont,  or  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  to  buy  it, 
and  whenever  an  old  master  was  lost  at  a fire,  he  was  sure  to  be 
subpernaed  to  testify  to  its  great  worth. 

— Chari.es  Backus,  the  “ negro  min.strcl,”  who  lately  died 
of  Brigl4’s  disease  of  the  kidneys,  leaves  in  the  memories  of  a 
large  company  of  Americans  a gentle  and  affectionate  regret. 
Not  gifted  himself  with  the  greatest  of  mirth-giving  gifts,  he  yet 
dc.served  the  praise  of  having  exerted  faithfully  and  fully  the  be- 
nign influences  of  a mouth  that  no  “negro  minstrel”  could  gaze 
upon  without  envy.  His  jokes,  though  rude,  were  not  coarse,  in 
the  coarsest  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  has  passed  into  silence  with 
a public  record  that  has  made  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures 
happy,  and  not  one  of  them  sad. 

— Before  the  days  of  his  eminent  rascality,  the  late  William  M. 
Tweed,  then  foreman  of  “ Big  Six”  Fire  Engine  Company,  was  in 
danger  of  being  expelled  from  the  Fire  Department.  While  run- 
ning to  a fire  his  company  was  about  to  be  passed  by  Hose  Com- 
pany No.  36,  who  were  drawing  their  carriage  along  the  sidewalk ; 
but  Tweed,  in  order  tliat  “ Big  Six”  might  not  be  left  in  the  rear, 
threw  barrels,  boxes,  and  various  missiles  in  front  of  the  hose- 
carriage,  and  so  impeded  its  progress  os  to  gain  for  his  own  com- 
pany the  victory  in  speed.  For  this  offense  he  was  reported  to 
the  Common  Council,  and  was  alxiut  to  lx*  expelled.  In  great  dis- 
may he  went  to  the  office  of  a brother  fireman,  who  was  also  an 
influential  business  man,  and  implored  him  to  interfere.  “ It  will 
ruin  my  character,”  he  exelaiined,  with  intense  earnestness,  “ to  be 
expelled  from  the  Fire  Department.  I should  never  survive  it.” 
The  gentleman  appi'ak'd  to  went  down  and  saw  the  committee  of 
the  Common  Council  who  had  tlie  matter  in  charge,  and  succeeded 
in  saving  Tweed.  It  should  be  said  in  justice  to  Tweed  tliat  when 
he  came  to  power  he  did  not  fail  to  remcmlier  the  kiiidiuMta^diis 
friend,  although  the  latter  disdained  to  avail  hiimrif  of  any  bens 
fit  that  was  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Great  Thiefs  gi-atituda. 
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from  a long  line  of  New  England  farmers,  whose  sturdy  qualities 
gained  for'themselves  much  honor.  His  grandfather  served  as  a 
Captain  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  afterward  elected  twenty-six 
times  to  the  Conneelieut  Legislature.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  be- 
longs to  a most  distinguished  family.  He  is  a nephew  of  Dr. 
Wooi.sKV  ami  grand-nephew  of  Dr.  Dwioht  (both  ex-president.s  of 
Yale  College),  a great-great-grandson  of  Jo.nathan  EnwAiins,  an 
own  coii.sin  to  Tiikodouk  Wisthrop  and  Sarah  C.  AVooi.8EV,  the 
latter  being  known  in  the  literary  world  as  Slsan  Coolidge. 


THE  HOK.  GEORr.E  IIOADLY,  DRMOCR.VTIC  C.tNDIDATR 
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BISHOP  COLENSO. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal, 
who  died  recently  at  the  scene  of  his  long  and  active  labors,  is 
chietly  known  by  the  controversy  which  arose  on  the  publication 
of  his  work  on  The  Pentutemh  and  Booh  of  Jodiua.  But  aside 
from  his  views  regarding  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  which 
were  directly  at  variance  with  those  held  by  orthodox  Christians, 
Bishop  Colenso  most  be  acknowledged  to  have  led  a very  u.seful 
life  among  the  nadves  of  his  African  home.  He  established 
schools  among  them,  instructed  them  in  the  arts  and  prnetiees  of 
civilisied  life,  and  sought  to  defend  them  against  the  unjust  ag- 
gressions of  the  colonists. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Austell  in  1814,  and  graduated  with  honors 
in  from  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterward 
became  a Fellow.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Mathematical 
Master  at  Harrow,  holding  that  post  until  184'i.  During  tlnit 
time  he  wrote  ami  eonqiiled  his  hooks  on  arillinictie  and  algebra, 
which  became  quite  famous.  In  1840  ho  was  ap|>ointed  Rector 
of  Forneett  St.  Mary,  in  Norfolk,  where  ho  conlinne<l  until  18r»:}, 
when  he  was  mado  D.D.,  and  ajipoiiUed  to  the  bishopric  of  tho 
colony  of  .Vatal. 

Ill  18C)2  Bishop  CoLKN.so,  who  had  been  engaged  in  translating 


THOMAS  Z.  MORROW,  REPl’BLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR 
GOVEUN'OH  OF  KENTUCKY.— Photo,  uv  Sanuifas  i Ktii. 


JUDGE  HG-\DLY. 

Geo'ige  Hoadlv,  th'  Dcmoonitic  nominee  for 
Governor  in  Ohio,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, July  31, 18118.  He  received  his  element- 
ary education  in  ('levelaii'l,  Ohio,  wliither  the  fam- 
ily had  removed  in  1830.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
lie  wa.s  sent  to  AVeslern  Roserve  College,  at  Hud- 
son, Ohio,  and  graduateii  four  years  l iter.  Hav- 
ing spent  a year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  lie 
entered  the  law  office  of  Chase  At  Hall  in  Cin- 
cinnaii,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847. 
Here  lie  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  the 
friendship  of  S.u.mon  P.  Ciia.se,  and  wa.s  in  184!) 
admitted  ns  junior  partner  to  the  firm  (Chase, 
Ball,  & Hoadly).  'I'lie  retiromoiit  of  .Mr.  Chase 
from  professional  duty,  consequent  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate,  led  to  Mr.  Hoau- 
Lv’s  appearing  in  important  cases  early  in  his 
career,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  liis  election 
by  the  Legislature  in  1851  to  tlio  office  of  Judge 
of  tho  Siiiiei'ior  Court  of  Ciiiciiiiiati  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  to  wliieii  that  court  iiad  been 
limited  liv  the  Constitution. 

Ill  18.55  lie  became  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1859  was  elected  to  the  bciicii  of  the  new 
Superior  Court. 

Ill  1850  he  was  offered  by  Governor  Chase, 
and  again  by  Governor  Ton  in  1802,  a scat  upon 
the  Sopreme  Bench  of  Ohio,  hut  declined  both 
appointments. 

Having  been  elected  wiliioiit  opposition  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1ST3-4,  he  w.as 
made  chaimiaii  of  the  Comniittec  on  Muiiiei])al 
Coifiorations.  During  the  session  tie  devoted 
liiniself  principally  to  devising  iiietliods  to  cheek 
the  increase  of  [luhlic  burdens. 

Originally  a Democrat,  and  of  a Democratic 
family,  he  took  issue  with  his  party  on  tlie  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  heeaiiie  attaelied  to  the  Ro- 
piddiean  party,  reniaining  a sup|)orter  of  it  until 
tho  end  of  (ritAXT’.s  first  term.  But  in  1870,  with 
many  other  Liberal  Reptihlioaiis,  who  believed 
that  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  government 
would  be  more  surely  secured  by  the  election  of 
Tildkn  and  Hesdrick.s  than  their  opponents,  he 
joined  the  Deinoeratie  ranks.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  Democratic  committee  he  appi'arcd  before 
tho  Electoral  Commission  as  counsel  for  the 
Democratic  electors  of  Florida  and  Oregon. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  lie  tried,  as  leaiiiiig  coun- 
sel for  the  assignee  and  creditors  of  Arelibishop 
Purcell,  the  great  case,  not  yet  decided,  involv- 
ing the  legal  status  of  Catholic  Chureli  property. 
The  preparation  for  tliLs  cii.se,  and  his  argument, 
wliieli  lasted  three  days,  he  regards  as  the  most 
imjiortaiit  intellectual  effort  of  his  life. 

On  his  father’s  side  Judge  Hoadly  is  descended 
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illustrate  the  backwardness  in  educations!  and 
material  development,  and  severely  criticised  die 
abuse  of  the  iiardoniiig  power  and  the  wlideale 
remission  of  tines,  which  have  made  tho  laws  a 
dead  letter.  Mr.  Knott  in  reply  conceded  llie 
(leeurney  of  Colonel  Moaaow’s  financial  piate- 
nieiit.'i,  blit  contended  that  Kcutueky  was  no 
worse  off  than  other  States,  and  was  wiHing  she 
should  remain  us  she  is. 


JUDGE  KINNE. 

Judge  L.  G.  Kinne,  the  Deinoeratie  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Iowa,  was  Iwni  in  Svi-aeusc',in 
this  State,  on  tlic  5tli  of  Noveinlier.  1848.  HL< 
education  was  completed  in  tlie  High  School, and 
in  1805  he  went  West,  settling  iu  La  Salle  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  going  tlicncc  to  the  Law  School  of  the 
State  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arlw, 
where  lie  was  graduated  in  1868,  entering  upon 
tiic  practice  in  his  Illinois  home,  where  be  mar- 
ried in  1809,  and  immediately  removed  to  Toledo, 
Tama  County,  Iowa,  where  lie  has  since  resided 
and  practiced  his  profession.  In  1872  he  allied 
liimself  with  tlie  followers  of  IIorack  Gamir, 
and  has  .since  been  an  aciivc,  cnlliii.-iiaslic  Dcro- 
oei-nt.  In  that  year  he  was  nomuiakd  for  Cir- 
cuit Judge  in  his  district,  and  ran  ahead  of  his 
ticket,  in  1874  he  was  nuniinaled  fpr  Disuici  At- 
torney, in  the  face  of  foredoomed  defeat,  though 
he  led  his  ticket  by  several  hundred  voles.  He 
is  a popular  speaker,  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  ill  every  Iowa  eanipaign  for  several  jears. 


ARCHBISHOP  WOOD. 

Archbishop  Wood,  w ho  died  in  PliiladelphU 
on  the  2<ith  iiist.,  w as  a native  of  that  citv,  iilicre 
lie  was  horn  on  the  27th  of  April,  1813.  of  Kiig- 
lish  parentage.  He  was  cduoited  in  KiighuiJ, 
and  on  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  five  iears, 
lieearac  a clerk  in  the  United  States  Buiik  of 
Cincinnati,  ri.siiig  soon  to  the  position  of  cashier. 
In  1837  he  determined  to  enter  the  priesthood  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  repaired  to  the  Eternal 
City  for  his  ecclesiastical  ediieaiion.  Ur  remain- 
ed there  seven  yea  re.  In  1844  lie  was  ordained 
a priest,  and  soon  after  was  apjminted  assistant 
rei'tor  of  the  Cathedral  in  Cincinnati— an  office 
which  he  held  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  wiwthen 
apiHiiiited  to  the  p.TStoraU' of  St.  Patrick’s  Church 

in  tho  same  city.  He  was  consecrated  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  I’hihidelphia  by  Archbishop  PiKcm 
on  April  20,  1857,  succeeding  in  1860  to  the  full 
bishopric.  In  1875  he  was  elevated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. 
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the  Bible  into  tlie  Zulu  language,  published  the  eoiitrovorsial  work 
already  referred  to.  It  was  eondomned  bv  the  Ctuivocalion  of 
Caiiteihurj-,  and  the  Bi.shop  of  Cape  Town',  .as  Metropolitan,  de- 
clared him  to  be  deposerl ; but  the  depo.sition  w as  pronounced  void 
in  1805  on  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 


COLONEL  MORROW, 

Colonel  Thomas  Z.  Morrow  was  noniinatod  for  Governor  of 
Kentucky  by  the  Ri  piiblicati  State  Convention  held  .at  Lexington 
May  24.  Six  ballots  were  necessary,  and  the  final  one  wiiieh  de- 
cided the  contest  stood  539  to  350.  The  nomination  was  siihse- 
qucntly  made  unanimous.  The  Colonel  is  about  forty  vears  of 
age.  His  home  is  in  Somciset,  Pulaski  Countv.  He'was  grad- 
uated from  Center  College,  Danville,  Kentuckv,  and  is  a lawier  of 
ability.  He  is  a good  political  speaker,  and’  is  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Committee  of  bis  di.strict.  He  and  his  opponent  Mr 
Knott,  are  stumping  the  State  together,  and  discussing  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  before  tlie  people.  In  a debate  at  Mount  Vernon 
Colonel  Morrow,  according  to  the  Louisville  Evening  Pont  ar- 
raigned the  Democratic  party  of  Kentucky  for  defective  revenue 
laws  which  exacted  the  taxes  from  the  poor  and  allowed  the 
we.althy  to  escape;  tho  mismanagement  of  the  finances  bv  which 
«:9,000,()00  which  the  State  had  in  1805  have  boon  cntirelv  ab- 
sorbed in  the  payment  of  a debt  of  only  ?i6,O00.O<M),  am]  stiiricav- 
lug  an  indebtedness  of  §400,000  to  be  met  by  additional  taxation 
A.s  an  evidence  of  waste,  he  said  the  reports'  of  the  (’ourt  of  Vp- 
peals  for  fourteen  years  liad  cost  from  §9  50  to  §10  60  per  volume 
while  in  other  States  similar  reports  cost  only  tw.o  or  three  dollars’ 
He  asked  what  there  was  to  show  for  the  §3,000,000  wasted  since 
the  Dcmoci-acy  came  into  power  in  1866  ? He  then  proceeded  to 
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Tie  Riiailic  Atateres  of  a MiUaiiai 

Br  THOMAS  HARDY, 

Adtuoh  of  “A  LAomoiAN,’’ '*  Fab  fboji  tiik  Maodimo  Ckowo,” 
“Tub  Rrtcr.n  of  tiib  NATn-r,”  rra 


“Where  nro  yon  eoing,  my  prcity  m«Jd  7” 

“ I’m  going  a milking,  Bir,"  she  wild. 

CHAPTER  III.— {CWinnerf.) 

O.s  the  next  occasion,  which  wa.H  just  when  the  sun  was  clian- 
(fiiig  places  with  the  moon  as  an  illuminator  of  Stickleford  Dairy, 
she  found  him  at  the  spot  before  her,  and  unincumbered  by  a 
horse.  The  inehineholy  that  had  so  weighe<l  him  down  at  their 
first  interview,  and  had  been  perceptible  at  their  second,  had 

.gie 


quite  disappeared.  He  pressed  her  right  h.and  between  botii  his 
own  across  the  stile. 

“ My  dear  girl,  Gotl  bless  you !”  said  he,  warmly.  “ I ean  not 
help  tiiinking  of  that  morning.  I was  too  much  overshadowed  at 
first  to  take  in  the  whole  force  of  it.  You  don’t  know  all,  but 
your  presence  was  a miraculous  intervention.  Now  to  more 
cheerful  matters.  I have  a great  deal  to  tell — that  is,  if  your 
wish  about  the  ball  be  still  the  same  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir— if  you  don’t  object,”  said  the  persistent  maiden. 

“Never  think  of  my  objecting.  What  I have  found  out  is 
something  which  simplifies  matters  amazingly.  In  addition  to 
your  Yeomanry  Ball  at  Casterbridge,  there  is  also  to  bo  one  in 
the  next  countv  about  the  same  time.  Tliis  ball  is  not  to  be 
held  at  the  Town-hall  of  the  county  town  ns  usual,  but  at  Loi-d 
Blakemore’s,  who  is  colojiel  of  the  regiment,  and  who,  I 8uppo.se, 
wishe.H  to  [)leiise  the  veomen  bocau.se  his  brother  is  going  to  stand 
for  the  countv.  Now  I find  I could  take  vou  there  very  well,  and 


the  great  advantage  of  that  ball  over  the  Yeomanry  Ball  in  tins 
county  is  that  there  you  would  be  absolutely  unknown,  and  I also. 
But  do  you  prefer  your  own  county  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  sir.  It  is  a ball  I long  to  sec — I don’t  know  what  it  is 
like.  It  docs  not  matter  where.” 

“ Then  I shall  be  able  to  make  much  more  of  you  then',  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  recognition.  That  being  settlcil  the  next 
thing  is  the  dancing.  Now  reels  and  such  things  won’t  do.  For 
think  of  this — there  is  a new  dance  at  Almack’s  and  everywhere 
else,  over  which  the.  world  has  gone  crazy.” 

“ How  dreadful  I” 

“ Ah — but  that  i.s  a mere  expression — gone  mad.  It  ia  rodl|^ 
an  ancient  Scythian  dance ; but  sneh  is  the  p 
that,  having  once  been  adopted 
the  tour  of  the  Continent  in  one  scasoi?/^^^^ 

“ What  is  its  name,  sir  ?” 

“The  polka.  Young  people,  who 
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about  it,  and  old  people,  who  have  not  danced 
lor  yeiirs,  }»avc  hof^un  to  tlunce  aj^ain  on  its  ac- 
eoiint.  All  share  the  e.'ceiteineiit.  It  urriver]  in 
lyoiidon  only  some  few  months  ago — it  i.s  now 
all  over  the  coiintiy.  Now  this  is  your  opportu- 
nity,  my  good  Margery.  To  learn  tiiis  one  dance 
will  be  enough.  They  will  dance  scarce  anvihing 
else  at  that  ball.  While,  to  crown  all.  it  is  the 
easiest  dance  in  tlie  world,  and  as  1 know  it  (piiie 
well,  I can  practice  vou  in  the  ste{».  Suitpose  we 
try  ?” 


Margery  showed  .some  hesitation  before  cross- 
ing the  stile;  it  was  a Unbicon  in  iiKtro  nays 
than  one.  But  the  eniious  reveretiee  wliich  was 
stealing  over  her  for  all  that  this  stranger  said 
and  did  was  too  luiicli  for  prudence.  She  crossed 
the  stile. 

Withdrawing  with  her  to  a nook  where  two 
high  hedges  met,  and  where  the  grass  was  elastic 
and  dry,  he  lightly  rested  his  arm  on  her  waist, 
and  practiced  with  lier  the  new  step  of  fascina- 
tion. Instead  of  music  ho  whispered  numbers, 
and  she,  as  may  be  supposed,  showed  Jio  slight 
aptness  in  following  his  instructions.  Thus  tliey 
moved  round  togctitcr,  tlie  moon  shadows  from 
the  twigs  ntcing  over  their  forms  as  tliev  turned. 

The  interview  lasted  about  half  uii  hour.  Then 
he  somewhat  abruptly  handdl  her  over  the  stile, 
and  stood  looking  at  her  from  the  other  side. 

“ Well,”  he  murmured,  “ what  has  come  to  pass 
is  strange.  My  whole  business  after  this  will  be 
to  recover  my  right  mind.'' 

Margery  (to  whose  recollections  the  writer  i.s 
indebted  for  the  details  of  this  interview)  alwavs 
declared  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  power  in 
the  stranger  that  was  more  than  human,  stune- 
tliing  magical  and  compulsory,  witeu  he  seized 
her  and  geiitly  livtted  her  round.  But  the  lap.so 
of  many,  many  years  may  liave  led  her  memory 
to  play  pranks  with  ilie  scene,  and  her  vivid  im- 
aginalion  at  that  youthful  age  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  believing  her.  However,  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  stranger,  whoever  he  might  Ite, 
and  whatever  his  powers,  taught  her  the  elements 
of  modern  dancing  at  a certain  interview  by  mixju- 
light  at  the  top  of  her  father’s  garden,  as  was 
proved  by  her  p«»ssessi()ii  of  knowledge  on  tlie 
subject  that  could  have  been  actpiircd  in  no  oth- 
er way. 

His  was  of  the  first  rank  of  eommaudiiig  figures, 
she  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  milkmaids, 
and  to  casual  view  it  would  have  seemed  all  of  a 
piece  with  Nature’s  doings  that  things  sliould  go 
on  thus.  But  there  was  another  side  to  the 
case ; and  whether  the  strange  gentleman  were 
a wild  olive-tree  or  not,  it  was  questionable  if 
tlie  acquaintance  would  lead  to  hajipiness.  ” A 
fleeting  romance  and  a possible  calamity” — 
thus  it  might  have  been  summed  up  by  the  prac- 
tical. 

Margery  was  in  paradise;  and  vet  she  was  not 
distinctly  in  love  with  the  stranger.  What  she 
felt  was  something  more  mysterious,  more  of  the 
nature  of  veneration.  As  ho  looked  at  her  across 
the  stile  she  spuke  timidly,  on  a subject  which 
had  apparently  occupied  her  long. 

“I  ought  to  have  a ball  dress,  oviglit  1 not. 


“Certainly.  And  you  shall  have  a ball  dress.” 

“ Really  ?” 

“ No  doubt  of  it.  I won’t  do  things  by  halves 
for  my  best  fiieud.  I have  thought  of  the  ball 
dress,  and  of  other  things  also.’’ 

“And  is  ray  dancing  goixl  enough 

“Quite — (piite.”  He  jiaused,  lapsed  into 
thought,  and  looked  at  her.  “ Margery,”  he  said, 
“do  you  trust  yourself  unreserveiily  to  ineV” 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir,”  .she  replied,  brightly : “ if  I am 
not  too  much  trouble : if  1 am  good  enough  to 
be  seen  in  your  society.” 

The  Baron  laughed  in  a peculiar  way.  “ Real- 
ly, I think  you  may  assume  as  miicli  as  tluit. 
However,  to  busines.s.  The  ball  is  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  that  is  next  Thursday  week ; and  the  only 
difficulty  about  the  dress  is  the  size.  Siip()ose 
you  leiul  me  tliis  y”  And  he  touched  her  <iii  the 
shoulder  to  signify  a tight  little  jacket  she  wore. 

Margery  was  all  obedience.  She  took  it  off 
and  handed  it  to  liim.  The  Baron  rolled  and 
compressed  it  with  all  his  force  till  it  was  about 
as  large  as  a cricket  ball,  and  put  it  into  liis 
pocket. 

“The  next  thing.”  be  said,  “is  about  getting 
the  consent  of  your  friends  to  your  going.  Have 
you  thought  of  this  V” 

“ There  is  only  my  father.  I can  tell  him  I am 
invited  to  a party,  and  I ilon’t  think  he’ll  mind. 
Though  I would  rather  not  tell  him.” 

“ But  it  strikes  me  that  you  must  inform  liim 
■something  of  what  you  intend.  I would  strongly 
advise  vou  to  do  so.”  He  spoke  as  if  rather  jier- 
plexed'as  to  the  probatile  eu.stom  of  tlie  English 
peasantry  in  such  matters,  and  added ; “ However, 
it  is  for  you  to  decide.  I know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances.  As  to  getting  to  the  ball,  the 
plan  I have  arranged  is  this.  The  dircetiou  to 
Lord  Blakemore’s  being  the  other  way  from  my 
house,  you  must  meet  me  at  Three- Walks  End  in 
Chillinglou  Wood,  two  miles  or  moro  from  here. 
You  know  the  place  V Good.  By  meeting  lliere 
we  shall  save  five  or  six  miles  of  journey— a con- 
sideration, as  it  is  a long  way.  Now  for  the  last 
time ; are  ,vou  still  firm  in  your  wisli  for  this  par- 
ticular treat  and  no  other  V It  is  not  too  late  to 
give  it  up.  Can  not  you  think  of  something  else 
—something  better— some  useful  household  ar- 
ticles you  require  ?” 

Margery’s  countenance,  which  before  had  been 
beaming  with  expectation,  lost  its  briglitiies.s.  her 
eyes  became  moist,  ami  her  voice  broken.  “ You 
have  offered  to  take  me,  and  now—” 

“ No,  no,  no,”  he  said,  patting  her  cheek.  “ We 
will  not  thiuk  of  anything  cl.se.  You  shall  go.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

’ whether  the  Baron,  in  naming  such  a dis 
pot  for  the  rendgavoua,  was  in  hope  she  I 
fail  him,  nnd/TrdteveWm  after  affolliisl 
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undertaking,  can  not  be  said ; though  it  might 
have  been  strongly  suspected  from  his  manner 
that  he  had  no  great  zest  for  the  responsibility 
of  eswrtiiig  lier. 

But  he  little  knew  the  firmness  of  the  young 
woman  he  had  to  deal  with.  She  was  one  of 
tliose  soft  natures  whose  power  of  adhesiveness 
to  an  acquired  idea  seems  to  be  one  of  the  spe- 
cial attributes  of  that  softness.  To  go  to  a ball 
with  tlii.s  glorious  and  mysterious  personage  of 
romance  was  her  most  ardent  desire  and  aim ; 
and  none  the  less  in  that  she  trembled  with  fear 
and  exeitement  at  her  position  in  so  aiming.  She 
felt  tlie  deepest  awe,  tenderness,  atid  humility  to- 
ward the  Baron  of  the  strange  name,  and  yet  she 
was  piepared  to  stick  to  lier  jHiiiit. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  afternoon  of  the  eventful 
day  found  Margery  trudging  her  way  up  the  slojies 
from  the  vale  to  the  place  of  ap])(>ititment.  She 
walked  to  the  inu.sic  of  iuuumerable  birds,  which 
iiicrea.sed  as  she  drew  away  from  tlie  oiien  meads 
toward  tlie  groves.  She  had  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties. After  thinking  out  the  question  of  tell- 
ing or  not  tolling  her  father,  she  bud  decided 
that  to  tell  iiim  was  to  be  forbidden  to  go.  Her 
coiitiivuncc  therefore  was  this ; to  leave  home 
this  evening  on  a visit  to  her  invalid  grandmo- 
ther, who  lived  not  far  from  the  Baron’s  house; 
to  arrive  at  her  grandmolher's  In  breiikfast-riine 
next  morning.  Who  would  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  a lacuna  of  twelve  hours,  during  which 
.she  w ould  be  off  to  the  ball  ? Tliai  this  piece  of 
deeeiition  was  extromely  wrong  she  afterward 
owned  readily  enough  ; but  she  did  not  stop  to 
think  of  it  tlieii. 

It  wa.s  sunset  within  Chiliiiigloii  Wood  by  the 
time  she  leaehed  Three- Walk.s  End — the  conver- 
ging point  of  radiating  iraekway.s,  now  floored  with 
a carpet  of  maltesl  grass,  which  haii  iievei  known 
other  scytlies  than  the  teeth  of  rabbits  ami  hares. 
The  iw  itter  overhead  had  ceased,  except  from  a 
few  braver  and  larger  birds,  including  the  cuckoo, 
who  dill  not  fear  night  at  this  pleasant  time  of 
year.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  on  tlie  spot  when 
she  first  drew  near,  but  no  sooner  did  Margery 
stand  at  tlie  iiiterseetioii  of  the  roads  than  a 
slight  crashing  became  audible,  and  her  patron 
a()peared.  He  was  so  traiisligured  in  dress  that 
she  scarcely  knew  him.  Under  a light  great- 
coat, which  was  tiling  open,  instead  of  liis  ordi- 
nary clothes  he  wore  a suit  of  thin  black  cloth,  a 
waistcoat  open  all  down  the  front,  a white  tie, 
shilling  Ijoots  no  thicker  than  a glove,  a coat 
that  made  him  look  like  a bird,  and  a but  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  open  and  shut  like  an  ac- 
cordion. 

“ I am  dresseil  for  the  ball — notliiiig  worse,” 
ho  said,  dryly  smiling.  “So  will  you  be  soon.” 

“ Why  did  you  choose  this  place  for  our  meet- 
ing, sirV”  she  asked,  looking  around  and  acquir- 
ing eoiitideiiee. 

“Why  did  I elioo.se  it?  Well,  because  in  rid- 
ing past  one  day  I observeii  a large  hollow  tree 
clo.se  by  liciv,  and  it  occurred  to  me  when  1 wa.s 
last  with  you  that  this  would  be  useful  for  our 
pur|K)se.  Have  you  told  your  fallici  y” 

“ I have  not  yet  told  him,  sir.” 

“ That's  very  bad  of  you,  Margery.  How  haie 
you  arranged  it,  then  ?” 

She  briefly  related  her  plan,  on  w hieli  he  made 
no  comment,  but  Liking  her  by  tlie  hand  as  if 
she  were  a little  child,  he  led  her  ilirougli  the  un- 
dergrowth to  a spot  where  the  trees  were  older 
and  standing  at  wider  distances.  Among  them 
was  the  tree  he  had  spoken  of — an  elm  ; huge, 
liollow,  distorted,  and  headless,  with  a rift  in  its 
side. 

“ Now  go  inside,”  he  said,  “ before  it  gets  any 
darker.  You  will  find  llieie  cvervtliiiig  you 
want.  At  any  rate,  if  you  do  not  you  iiiusi  do 
without  it.  I’ll  keep  watch ; and  don’t  be  long- 
er than  you  can  help  to  be.” 

" What  am  I to  do,  sir  ?”  asked  the  puzzled 
maiden. 

“tio  inside,  and  you  will  see.  When  you  are 
ready,  wave  your  haudkerehief  at  that  hole.” 

She  stooped  into  the  opening.  Tlie  cavity 
witliin  the  tree  formed  a lofty  circular  apartment 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  to  which  daylight 
entered  at  the  top,  and  also  through  a round  liole 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  murkiiig  the  s|iot 
at  which  a limb  bad  been  amputated  in  the  tre*e’s 
jirinie.  Tbo  decayed  wood  of  eiiiiiumon  brown, 
forming  the  inner  surface  of  the  tree,  and  the 
warm  evening  glow  refleeted  in  at  tlie  top,  suf- 
fused the  cavity  with  a faint  mellow  radiance. 

Bui  Margery  had  hardly  given  herself  time  to 
heed  these  things.  Her  eye  had  been  caught  liy 
objects  of  quite  another  quality.  A large  white 
oblong  paiK-r  box  lay  against  the  inside  of  tlie 
tree ; over  it,  on  a splinter,  hung  a small  oval 
looking-glass. 

Margery  seized  tlie  idea  in  a moment.  Slic 
pressed  througli  the  rift  inU)  tlie  tree,  lifted  the 
cover  of  the  box,  and  behold,  there  was  di.sclosed 
within  a lovely  white  apparition  in  a somewhat 
flattened  slate.  It  was  the  ball  dress. 

This  marvel  of  art  was,  briefly,  a sort  of  iiea- 
veiily  cobweb.  It  was  a gossamer  texture  of  pre- 
cious manufacture,  artistically  festooned  in  a doz- 
en flounces  or  more. 

Margery  lifted  it,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from 
kissing  it.  Had  any  one  told  her  before  this  mo- 
ment that  siieb  a dress  could  exist,  she  would 
have  said,  “No;  it’s  imfiossible !”  She  drew 
liack,  went  forward,  fluslied,  laughed,  raised  her 
hands.  To  say  that  the  maker  of  that  dross  had 
lieeu  ail  individual  of  talent  was  simply  under- 
statement : he  was  a genius,  and  slie  sunned  her- 
self in  the  rays  of  his  creation. 

She  then  rememtiercd  that  her  friend  without 
had  told  her  to  make  haste,  and  she  spasmodic- 
ally proceeded  to  array  hei’self.  In  removing  the 
dress  site  found  satin  slippers,  gloves,  a handker- 
chief nearly  all  lace,  a fan,  and  even  flowers  for 
the  hair.  “Oh,  how  could  he  think  of  it !”  she 
said,  clasping  her  hands  and  almost  crying  with 
agitation.  “ And  the  glass — how  good  of  him !” 

Everything  was  so  well  prepared  that  to  clothe 


herself  in  these  garments  was  a matter  of  ease. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour  slie  was  ready,  even  to 
shoes  and  gloves.  But  what  led  her  more  than 
anything  else  into  adiniralion  of  the  Baron’s  fore- 
sight was  the  discovery  that  there  were  half  a 
dozen  j)aire  each  of  shoes  and  gloves,  of  varying 
sizes,  out  of  which  she  selected  a fit. 

Margery  glanced  at  liersclf  in  the  mirror,  or  at 
as  much  as  she  could  see  of  herself : the  image 
prescnteil  was  superb.  Then  she  hastily  rolled 
up  her  old  dress,  put  it  in  the  Imx,  and  thrust  the 
latter  on  a ledge  ns  high  as  she  could  reach. 
Standing  on  tiptoe,  she  waved  the  handkerchief 
througli  the  upper  aperture,  and  fxsnt  to  the  rift 
to  go  out. 

But  what  a trouble  stared  her  in  the  face! 
The  dross  was  so  airy,  so  fantastical,  and  so  ex- 
tensive that  to  get  out  in  her  new  clothes  by  the 
rift  which  had  admitted  lier  in  her  old  ones  was 
ail  imiKissibility.  She  heard  the  Baron’s  steps 
crackling  over  the  dead  slicks  and  leaves. 

“ (Ml,  sir — ” she  began,  in  despair. 

“ What,  can’t  you  dress  yourself  y”  he  inquired 
from  the  back  of  the  trunk. 

“Yes;  but  I can’t  get  out  of  this  dreadful 
tree !” 

He  came  round  to  the  opening,  stooped,  and 
looked  in.  “ It  is  obvious  tliut  you  can  not,”  he 
said,  taking  in  her  caunpass  at  a glance ; and  add- 
ing to  himself,  “ Ohanning ! who  would  have 
thought  that  clothes  could  do  so  much  ! — Wait  a 
minute,  my  little  maid ; I have  it  I”  he  said  mure 
loudly. 

With  all  his  niigiit  he  kicked  at  the  sides  of 
the  rift,  and  by  that  means  broke  away  several 
pieces  of  the  rotten  touchwood.  But  being  thinly 
armed  abr^ut  llic  feet  he  abandoned  that  process, 
and  went  for  a fallen  braiieli  which  lay  near. 
By  using  tlie  large  end  as  a lever,  he  tore  away 
pieces  of  the  wooden  shell  which  enshrouded 
Margery  and  ail  her  lovelniess,  till  tlie  ajierture 
was  large  enough  fur  her  to  puss  without  tearing 
lier  dres.s.  She  bi-eathed  her  relief : tlie  silly  girl 
had  begiiu  to  fear  that  slie  would  not  get  to  the 
ball  after  all. 

He  now  carefully  wrapped  round  her  a cloak 
he  had  brought  with  him : it  was  hooded,  and  of 
a length  wliieii  eovereil  her  to  tiie  heels. 

'•  The  carriage  is  wailing  down  the  other  path,” 
he  said,  and  gave  her  his  anu.  A sliort  trudge 
over  the  soft  dry  leaves  brought  ihein  to  tlie  place 
indicated.  Tlicre  stood  the  brougliani,  the  horses, 
the  eoaelimaii,  all  as  still  as  if  tliey  were  growing 
oil  the  sfKit,  like  the  trees.  Margery’s  eyes  rose 
with  some  timidity  to  the  coachman’s  figure. 

“ You  need  not  mind  him,”  said  the  Baron. 
“ He  is  a foreigner,  and  heeds  nothing.” 

In  the  space  of  a short  minute  she  was  handed 
iii--ide;  the  Baron  buttoned  up  his  overcoat,  and 
surprised  her  by  mounting  with  tlie  coachman. 
Tlie  carriage  moved  off  silently  over  the  long 
gmss  of  tlie  vista,  the  shadows  dee|)ening  to  black 
as  they  proewded.  Darker  and  liuiker  grew  the 
night  as  they  rolltsj  on  ; the  neigbixnhood  famil- 
iar to  Margery  was  roon  left  behind,  and  slie  had 
not  the  reinolest  idea  of  tlie  direction  they  were 
taking.  Tlie  stars  blinked  out,  the  coacliniaii  lit 
lii.s  laiiqis,  and  they  liowled  on  again. 

In  the  coui-se  of  an  hour  and  a lialf  they  ar- 
rived at  a small  town,  where  they  pulleil  up  at  the 
chief  inn  and  changed  horses,  uii  being  done  so 
readily  that  their  advent  had  plainly  iH-eii  ex- 
peeled,  Tlie  journey  was  vesunied  immediately. 
Her  companion  never  deseended  to  sjH'ak  to  her; 
whenever  she  looked  out  there  he  sat  upright  on 
his  |iercli,  with  the  mien  of  a jiersoii  who  had  a 
difficult  duty  to  perform,  and  who  meant  to  per- 
form it  pioi>ei  ly  at  all  costs.  But  Margery  could 
not  help  leiding  a eeitaiii  dread  at  her  situation — 
almost,  imieed,  a wish  that  she  had  not  come. 
Oiiee  or  twice  she  tlioiiglit,  “Suppose  he  is  a 
wieked  man,  who  is  taking  me  oft  to  a foreign 
eouiitry,  and  will  never  bring  me  borne  again  ?” 

Hut  lier  cliaraeteristie  jiei sisteiice  ill  an  origi- 
nal idea  sustained  lier  against  these  nii.sgivings 
except  at  odd  inoiiients.  fine  incident  in  panie- 
ulai  had  given  her  confidence  in  lier  cscau  t : she 
liad  seen  a tear  in  hi.s  eye  when  she  expressed  her 
sorrow  for  his  troubles.  He  may  have  divined 
that  her  thoughts  would  take  an  uneasy  turn,  for 
when  they  stopped  for  a nioiucnt  in  ascending  a 
liill  lie  eanie  to  the  window.  “Aro  yon  tired, 
Margery  Y"  lie  asked,  kindly. 

“ No,  .sir.” 


the  porch,  and  tim  Aar  nostrSi  Ae  j 
-,.3ath  jetted  forth  Iw  i 

attracting  the  attenM»^  ^ ^ 


CHAPTER  V, 


The  bewildered  Margery  wag  led  by  t| 
up  tlie  steps  to  the  interior  of  the  tiouJ 
the  sounds  of  music  and  dancing  we3 
proceeding.  The  tones  were  sirangc. 
fourth  beat  a deep  nnd  mighty  note 
through  the  air,  reaching  Margery’s  soul  with  Ml 
the  forije  of  a blow. 


“ What  is  that  powerful  tune,  sir  Y I have nev 
er  heard  anything  like  it,”  .she  said. 

“Tlic  Drum  Polka,”  answered  tlie  Uaron 
Her  surprise  was  not  les.scue<l  when,  at  the  en 
trance  to  the  trail-room,  she  heard  the  names  <,/ 
her  conductor  and  herself  announced  as  “Mr 
and  Miss  Brown.” 

However,  nobody  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  amiouncemenl,  tlie  room  bi-vond  heiiig  in  a 
perfect  turmoil  of  gayoty.  and  Margery’s  cimster. 
nation  at  sailing  under  false  coloi>  suiwided.  .b 
tlie  same  moment  she  observed  awaiting  them  ;i 

handsome,  dark-liaircd.ratlierpcbAIndv  ill  creani 

colored  satiu.  “ Who  is  she  U’  asked  Marwn  of 
the  Baron. 


“ She  is  tiic  lady  of  the  mansion,”  he  whispo 
cd.  “ She  is  the  wife  of  a peer  of  the  realm,  the 
daugiiter  of  a marquis,  has  five  Christian  name#, 
niid  hardly  ever  .speaks  to  commoners,  except  for 
(Kjlitical  purfK>ses.” 

“ How  heavenly ! What  joy  to  be  here !”  mur- 
mured Mai^eiw,  as  she  contemplated  the  diamoDds 

that  flashed  from  the  head  of  her  ladyship,  who 
was  just  inside  the  ball-room  door,  in  front  of  n 
little  giUled  cliair,  upon  which  she  sat  in  the  in 
tervals  between  one  arrival  and  another.  She  had 
come  down  from  London  at  great  inconvenience 
to  herself,  openly  to  promote  tliis  eiiiertainment 

As  Mr.  and  Jliss  Brown  expressed  alwolutelv 
no  meaning  to  I^idy  Blakcmorc  (for  there  wen 
three  Browns  already  present  in  this  rather  mix- 
ed assembly),  and  as  there  was  possibly  a slight 
awkwardness  in  poor  Margery’s  manner,  Lady 
Blakcniore  touched  their  hands  lightly  with  the 
tips  of  her  long  gloves,  said, " How  d’ye  do,"  and 
turned  round  for  more  comers. 

“ A h,  if  she  only  knew  we  were  a rich  Baron 
and  his  friend,  and  not  Mr.  and  Miss  Brown  « 
all,  she  wouldn’t  receive  us  like  that,  would  she! ' 
whispered  Margery,  confidentially. 

“ Indeed  she  wouldn’t,”  dryly  said  the  Bamn. 
“ Now  let  us  drop  into  the  dance  at  on«;  some 
of  the  people  here,  you  see,  dance  much  worse 
than  you.” 

Almost  before  she  was  aware  she  had  obeveil 
liis  mysterious  influence  by  giving  him  one  hand, 
placing  the  other  upon  his  shoulder,  and  swing 
iug  with  him  round  the  room. 

At  the  first  gaze  the  apartment  had  seemed  to 
her  to  lie  floored  witii  black  ice;  the  figures  of 
the  dancers  appearing  upon  it  upside  down.  k\ 
last  she  realized  that  it  was  highly  polished  oak, 
but  she  was  none  the  less  afraid  to  move. 

“ I am  afraid  of  falling  down,”  said  she. 

“ lA-an  on  me ; you  will  soon  get  used  to  it,"  he 
replied. 

His  words,  like  all  his  words  to  her,  wereqiiiie 
true.  .She  found  it  amazingly  easy  in  a bnef 
space  of  tinie.  The  floor,  far  from  hindering 
her,  was  a jKisilivc  assisunce  to  one  of  her  m(- 
ural  agility  and  litlieness.  Moreover,  her  mar 
vellous  dress  of  twelve  flounces  in-spired  her  a.# 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  Externally  a new 
creature,  she  was  prompted  to  new  deeds.  To 
feel  as  well  dressed  as  the  other  women  around 
her  is  to  set  any  woman  at  her  ease,  whencesoever 
she  may  have  come ; to  feel  much  better  dressed 
is  to  add  radiance  to  that  ease. 

Her  prophet’s  statement  on  the  popularity  of 
the  polka  at  thi.s  juncture  was  amply  borne  out. 
It  was  among  the  first  seasons  of  iw  gcncMi 
adoption  in  country  houses ; the  enthusiasm  it  ««• 
cited  to-iiight  was  beyond  description,  and  scan'c- 
ly  credible  to  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  A 
new  motive  power  had  been  introduced  into  iIk 
world  of  poesy— the  polka— as  a counterpoise  to 
the  new  motive  power  that  had  been  introduced 
into  tile  world  of  prose — steam. 

Twenty  finished  musicians  sat  in  the  gallery  *t 
the  end,  with  romantic  mop-heads  of  t*''® 
under  which  their  faces  and  eyes  shone  like  hm 


“ Are  you  afraid  Y” 

“ N — no,  sir.  But  it  is  a long  way.” 

“ We  arc  almost  there,”  he  answered.  “And 
now,  Margery,”  he  said,  in  a lower  tone,  “ I must 
tell  you  a seeiet.  I have  obtained  this  invitation 
in  a jR'culiar  way.  I thought  it  best  for  your 
sake  not  to  come  in  my  own  name,  and  this  is 
bow  I have  managed.  A man  in  this  eouiity, 
for  whom  I have  lately  done  a service,  one  whom 
I can  trust,  and  who  is  personally  as  unknown 
here  as  you  and  I,  has  (privately)  transferred  his 
card  of  invitation  to  me.  So  that  we  go  under 
his  name.  I ex{ilain  this  that  you  may  not  say 
anything  imprudent  by  accident.  Keep  your  ears 
open  and  be  cautious.”  Having  said  this  the 
Baron  retreated  again  to  his  place. 

“ Then  he  is  a wicked  man,  after  all !”  she  said 
to  herself ; “ for  he  is  going  under  a false  name.” 
But  she  soon  had  the  temerity  not  to  mind  it ; 
wickedness  of  that  sort  was  the  one  ingredient 
reejuired  just  now  to  finish  him  off  as  a hero  in 
her  eyes. 

They  descended  a hill,  passed  a lodge,  then  up 
an  avenue  ; and  presently  there  beamed  upon 
them  the  light  from  otlier  carriages,  drawn  up  in 
a row,  which  moved  on  by  degrees ; and  at  last 
they  halted  before  a large  arched  doorway,  round 
which  a group  of  people  stood. 

“ \V e arc  among  the  latest  arrivals,  on  oecount 
of  the  distance,”  said  the  Baron,  re-appearing. 
“ But  never  mind ; there  are  three  hours  at  least 
for  your  enjoyment.” 

The  steps  were  promptly  flung  down,  and  they 
alighted.  The  steam  from  the  flanks  of  their 
swarthy  steeds  aseetided  in  clouds  to  the  parapet 


e nature  and  object  of  the  ball  had  led  ' 

; very  inclusive.  Every  rank  was  there,  (mm 
eer  to  the  smallest  yeoman,  and  Margery  p) 
cccedingly  well,  particularly  when  ‘n* 
ive  powers  of  supper  had  banished  the  i*- 
of  her  long  drive.  , 

inetiraes  she  heard  people  saying,  " , 

‘—brother  and  sister— father  and  daugh 
never  dancing  except  with  each  other  m 
’ But  of  this  she  took  no  notice, 
hen  not  dancing  the  watchful  Baron  took 
igh  the  drawing-rooms  and  pieture-ga  ^ 
ning,  which  to-night  were  thrown  open  m 
■ost  of  the  house,  and  there,  ensconcing 
me  curtained  nook,  he  drew  her  attenuo  m 
i-books,  prints,  and  albums,  and  le 
« herself  with  turning  them  . 

e in  which  she  was  practiced  shou 
died.  Margery  would  much  have 
lam  about  during  these  intervals;  biU 
8 of  the  Baron  were  law,  and  as  he  comi^ 

1 she  acted.  In  such  alternations  the 
winged  away,  till  at  last  came  th  g 
8,  “ Margery,  our  time  is  up. 

)ne  more — only  one!”  she  f 

;r  they  staid  the  more  freely  and  ga  ^ 
lance.  This  entreaty  he  ^nted : „ 

ig  for  yet  another,  he  was  inexorable 
lid.  “ We  have  a long  way  to  ^ 
len  she  bade  adieu  to  the 
ing  over  her  shoulder  as  itaiked 

ball,  and  in  a few  miootes  *g4Miii$ 
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come  of  your  firmness,  General  ? I believe  if  Maud 
were  to  tell  you  to  go  to  Scotland  to-morrow  and 
bring  Mrs.  Farqiihar  back  with  you,  you’d  do  it." 

“ Oh,  come,  don’t  ymt  talk  retorted  the  Gen- 
eral. “ If  she  told  you  to  stand  on  your  head  on 
the  top  of  the  church  steeple,  you’d  do  it.  Do 
vou  think  I don’t  know  that  she  has  gut  you  well 
under  her  thumb  ? Why,  you  never  take  your 
eyes  off  her ! And  you’re  a young  fellow,  mind 
you,  whereas  I’m  an  old  man.” 

I did  not  see  that  his  case  was  much  improved 
bv  this  undeniable  fact;  but  his  allusion  had  the 
effect  of  putting  me  to  silence.  I had  not  yet 
reached  that  period  of  life  at  which  a young  man 
in  love  delights  to  parade  his  infatuation ; I was 
very  much  afraid  of  being  chaffed,  and  I had  no 
desire  that  the  state  of  my  feelings  should  lie 
known  to  any  one,  except  George  Warren  and 
Maml  herself.  I told  George  subseriuently  of 
the  General’s  defection,  and  its  cause,  and  he  said 
he  didn’t  wonder  at  it. 

“ Well,"  I returned,  not  quite  pleased,  “ I must 
say  I do  rather  wonder  at  it.  I shouldn’t  have 
thought  that  an  old  fellow  like  the  General  would 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  overpersuaded  by  a 
girl  who  might  almost  be  his  granddaughter. 
And  Maud  is  quite  wrong,  you  know.” 

“ Can  she  be  wrong  y"  asked  George. 

“ Why,  yes,”  I said,  “ I presume  she  can,  seeing 
that  she  is  mortal.  I’m  not  sure  that  1 care  much 
for  people  who  never  make  mistakes.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  Maud  should  have  made  a mistake  in 
this  case;  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  it’s  natural  in  a 
man  of  the  General’s  age  to  let  her  lead  him  by  the 
no.se.  Between  you  and  me,  I sha’n’t  be  very  sorry 
when  the  General  goes  back  to  his  military  duties.” 

The  truth  was  that  I was  slightly  irritated 
against  my  good  friend  the  General  at  this  time, 
for  reasons  quite  unconnected  with  his  deplorable 
change  of  front.  I did  not,  of  course,  object  to 
the  sort  of  fatherly  admiration  with  which  he  re- 
garded Maud  ; but  I did  object  a good  deal  to  his 
cairn  way  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  whenever 
I arranged  to  meet  her  and  George  anywhere  he 
too  was  to  be  of  the  party.  It  seemed  to  show  a 
little  want  of  discrimination.  He  might  have 
come,  and  welcome,  if,  when  we  were  riding,  he 
would  sometimes  have  cantered  on  ahead,  or  if, 
when  we  were  afloat,  he  would  have  gone  away 
and  fished  with  George  (who,  to  be  sure,  never 
caught  anything),  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
plainly  that  he  preferred  talking  to  Miss  Maud  to 
attempting  to  catch  pike  in  bright  sunshine ; and 
she,  for  her  part,  encouraged  him  in  his  laziness, 
sometimes  even  sending  me  off  with  a rod  and  a 
ridiculous-looking  fly  to  try  my  luck — which  I did 
with  a very  bad  grace. 

All  this  was  not  as  it  should  have  been,  and  it 
was  sad  to  think  that  the  summer  was  fa.st  slip- 
ping away,  and  that  when  September  came  my 
duty  to  the  partridges  would  leave  me  but  little 
leisui-e  for  philandering.  Nevertheless,  those  were 
happy  days.  People  may  say  what  they  please 
about  the  climate  of  England,  but  no  amount  of 
statistics  and  weather  tables  will  ever  convince 
me  that  it  has  not  changed  greatly  for  the  worse; 
and  what  proves  this  is  that  we  all  sailed  out  to 
the  Cockle  Light  one  afternoon  toward  the  end 
of  August  in  a northeasterly  breeze,  and  enjoyed 
it.  Will  any  candid  person  assert  that  the  North 
Sea  under  the  above  conditions  is  pleasant  sail- 
ing ground  nowadays  ? I tried  it  myself  only  the 
other  day,  and  upon  my  word  and  honor  my  teeth 
chattered  to  that  extent  that  I could  hardly  get 
out  an  intelligible  word.  But  on  that  August 
afternoon  two-and-thirty  years  ago  the  sky  was 
not  gray  nor  the  wind  cold;  neither  had  any 
symptoms  of  the  rheumatism  wherewith  my  bones 
are  vexed  in  the  present  year  of  grace  as  yet  made 
them-selves  felt.  Inland  it  was  as  hot  as  it  had 
been  at  all  during  the  summer,  and  the  reapers, 
who  had  been  hard  at  work  since  early  morning, 
were  complaining  of  the  scorching  sun ; but  at 
sea  we  had  the  perfection  of  sailing  weather,  with 
sunshine  tempered  by  a transparent  veil  of  haze, 
and  a refreshing  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  tip 
the  waves  with  white  here  and  there,  and  to  send 
the  Sarah  Jam  swiftly  and  steadily  upon  her  way. 

Our  party  was  somewhat  more  numerous  than 
usual,  the  occasion  being  one  of  importance. 
Bunee’s  two  eldest  sons,  James  and  William,  who 
had  both  taken  to  a sea-faring  life,  and,  after 
many  voyages  and  quite  an  Odyssey  of  adven- 
tures, had  chanced  to  return  to  the  paternal  roof 
within  a few  days  of  one  another,  had  agreed,  by 
their  father’s  advice,  to  go  into  partnership  ui>on 
the  strength  of  their  savings,  and  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  independence  and  liberty,  the  upshot 
of  which  decision  had  been  the  purcha.se  of  the 
good  smack  Sarah  Jane,  together  with  the  rigging, 
sails,  nets,  and  other  tackle  appertaining  thereto. 
So  at  least  I was  given  to  understand  at  the  time, 
but  with  my  present  increased  knowledge  of  such 
matters  I incline  to  doubt  whether  the  capital  of 
the  firm  of  Bunco  Brothers  could  have  reached  a 
quarter' of  the  amount  requiied  for  so  co.stly  an 
investment,  and  it  seems  likely  tiiat  if  the  ac- 
counts of  the  late  Bernard  Le  Msrehant,  Esq., 
could  be  produced,  the  price  of  the  Sarah  Jam 
smack  would  be  found  accurately  stated  therein. 
However  that  may  he,  the  Buncos,  one  and  all, 
had  expressed  a strong  wish  that  the  Squire 
should  personally  test  the  sea-going  qualities  of 
their  new  craft,  and  as  the  Squire  (whose  own 
sea-going  qualities  were  very  shaky)  had  unequiv- 
ocably  declined  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  a pro- 
posal had  been  substituted  that  we  should  all 
take  advantage  of  the  first  favorable  day  to  give 
Miss  Dennison  a few  hours’  sail  in  what  Bunco 
senior  called  " smewth  watter.” 

George  Warren,  as  a matter  of  course,  accom- 
panied us,  and  at  the  last  moment  the  Rector, 
whom  we  met  on  our  way  down  to  the  beach, 
was  collared  and  added  to  the  party,  asseverating, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  in  a desperate  hurry,  and 
that  he  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  come,  in  the  midst 
of  which  protestations  he  was  unceremoniously 
lifted  off  his  legs  by  that  young  giant  William 
Bunce,  who  trotted  through  the  water  with  him. 
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and  de|K>sited  him  in  the  boat  like  a baby.  Bunce 
the  elder  looked  on  with  a grin  of  approval  while 
this  high-handed  proceeding  was  Ijeing  carried  out 

“My  son  Willuin  is  a well-growed  ’un.  Squire,” 
he  remarked.  “ He  ain’t  got  his  father’s  brains, 
but  I’ll  allow  that  I never  had  his  strength  o’ 
limb.  Why,  he  makes  no  more  o’  fourteen  stun 
— and  Rector’s  all  that,  if  he’s  a ounce — nor  I 
should  o’  liftin’  Miss  Maud  here.  I’ll  carry  you 
myself,  miss,”  he  added,  re-assuringly.  “Don’t 
you  be  afeared.” 

A timid  suggestion  on  my  part  that  I should 
undertake  this  share  of  the  labors  of  embarka- 
tion was  scouted  with  contempt,  and  a few  min- 
utes later  we  were  standing  out  to  sea,  die  little 
knot  of  fisher-folk  who  had  assembled  on  the 
beach  to  see  us  start  giving  us  and  the  Sarah 
Jane  a parting  cheer. 

“ This  is  really  very  jolly,”  said  the  General. 
“ Isn’t  it  an  odd  thing  that,  during  all  the  years 
I spent  at  Thirl  by  as  a boy,  1 should  never  have 
thought  of  going  in  for  sea-fishing?  You  never 
did  either,  did  you,  Bernai-d  ? I wonder  you  don’t 
keep  a boat  of  your  own  lying  off  here — not  a 
regular  yacht,  of  course,  but  something  of  this 
kind,  that  could  be  hauled  up  un  the  beach  in  bad 
wcatlier.  You  might  get  a lot  of  fun  out  of  her. 
Why  don’t  you?” 

“Firstly,”  replied  my  uncle,  “because  she 
would  infallibly  go  ashore  in  the  first  gale,  and 
be  broken  up  into  little  pieces ; secondly,  tiecause 
I shouldn’t  use  her  more  than  about  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year ; and  thirdly,  because 
upon  those  three  occasions  I should  be  more  or 
less  grievously  seasick.” 

Not  you  !”  returned  the  Rector,  who  had  now 
resigned  himself  to  accomplished  facts,  and  was 
sniffing  the  salt  breezes  with  much  appreciation. 
“I  believe  it  would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
world  to  fill  your  lungs  with  this  fine  air  every 
now  and  then ; and  as  for  the  boat,  you  could 
have  her  pulled  up  high  and  dry,  as  the  General 
says.  It  would  be  a resource  for  you,  Le  Mar- 
chant,  and  my  view  is  that  a man  ought  to  have 
as  many  resources  as  possible.  I take  all  I can 
get,  I know.” 

“ But  then  you  have  so  many  daily  duties,”  ob- 
served my  uncle,  with  his  quiet  smile. 

“Yes,  yes;  just  so— that’s  where  it  is,”  went 
on  the  Rector,  without  any  suspicion  of  irony; 
“ that’s  the  difference  between  us.  It  would  be 
a great  deal  worse  for  you,  with  all  your  leisure, 
to  be  ileprived  of  resources  than  it  would  for  me; 
and  I’m  afraid,  Le  Marchant,  that  you’re  bt‘gin- 
ning  to  give  things  up — taking  too  much  to  your 
study  and  your  library.  You  don’t  ride  as  often 
as  you  used  to  do,  and  you  never  shoot.  It’s  a 
mistake,  you  know,  a great  mistake — all  work 
and  no  play — and  Charley  going  out  into  the 
world,  as  he  must  do  soon,  and  all  the  neighliors 
getting  old  people,  old  friends  dead  and  gone, 
and  no  new  ones,  don’t  you  see.” 

The  Rector  had  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pock- 
ets of  his  ioo.se  coat,  and  was  shaking  his  head 
and  frowning  at  his  feet,  which  were  stuck  out 
straight  before  him.  His  tongue  could  never 
quite  keep  pace  with  his  thoughts,  so  that  his 
sentences,  even  in  the  pulpit,  would  often  die 
away,  ns  this  one  did,  into  unintelligible  mutter- 
ings.  After  which  he  would  come  to  him.self  with 
a start,  feel  about  him  for  the  lost  thread  of  his 
idea.s,  and  grasp  it — or  possibly  some  other  stray 
thread — triumphantly. 

“ By-the-bye,  though,  you  will  have  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar  with  you  perhaps,”  he  said. 

“ Perhaps,”  answered  my  uncle. 

The  Rector,  with  a prolonged  “ H — m — m — m !” 
drew  his  hand  several  times  across  his  mouth 
and  chin,  gazing  thoughtfully  the  while  at  his 
old  friend. 

The  significance  of  that  inarticulate  murmur 
was  obvious  ; and  Bunce,  who  had  pricked  up 
his  ears  at  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Fartpihar’s  name, 
grinned  sardonically.  There  was  a moment  of 
rather  awkward  silence,  but  the  General  precipi- 
tately threw  himself  into  the  breach  with  a change 
of  .subject. 

“ I suppose  there’ll  be  water  enough  for  us  to 
get  alongside  of  the  Cockle  Light,  won’t  there, 
Bunce  ? Pity  we  didn’t  think  of  bringing  some 
newspapers  for  the  poor  fellows  on  board.’’ 

My  uncle,  however,  had  thought  of  this — as,  in- 
deed, he  w’lis  always  thinking  of  other  people — 
and  he  held  up  a large  bundle  of  papers  and 
magazines.  “ I have  got  some  fresh  butter  and 
eggs  for  them  too,”  he  said,  “ which  I hope  they 
will  not  despise.  I should  have  liked  to  bring 
them  a bottle  or  two  of  whiskey,  but  Bunce  seem- 
ed to  think  that  wotild  exercise  a demoralizing 
influence.” 

Meanwhile  the  Sarah  Jane  had  been  stealing 
rapidly  along  on  her  southward  course  before  the 
wind.  Thirlby  was  far  astern  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance, and  on  the  lee  bow  Winterton  church  tow- 
er rose,  tall  and  imposing,  above  the  sand-hills 
and  the  growth  of  silvery  coarse  grass  which 
crowned  them.  It  is  an  ugly  coast-line,  say  most 
people,  that  long,  straight  succession  of  low  sand- 
cliffs  and  dunes,  deeply  indented  at  intervals  with 
gaps  scooped  out  by  the  sea  at  spring-tides ; and 
yet,  with  iu  soft  grays,  its  pale  yellows,  and  neu- 
tral tints,  its  weather-worn  church  towers  here 
and  there,  its  flying  shadows  and  flocks  of  scream- 
ing gulls  high  overhead  in  the  misty  air,  this  low- 
lying  sea-board  has  a melancholy  beauty  of  its 
own,  which,  if  one  were  an  artist  or  a pwt,  one 
might  possibly  contrive  to  interpret.  Being  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  I will  content  myself 
with  saying  that  earth,  sea,  and  sky  were  alike 
beautiful  to  me  on  that  especial  afternoon;  ami, 
indeeil,  everybody  must  be  aware  that  there  are 
certain  combinations  of  age,  company,  and  cir- 
cumstance which  are  capable  of  causing  tlie  des- 
ert itself  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

The  wind  fell  light  when  we  were  off  Winter- 
ton  Sands,  and,  with  the  tide  setting  us  up,  we 
made  but  little  way.  The  two  owners  of  the  boat 
had  modestly  retired  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
bows,  where  they  bad  perched  themselves  side- 
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ways  upon  the  gunwale,  with  their  backs  turned 
toward  us,  like  a gigantic  figure-head  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  The  General  and  George  Warren 
had  moved  up  near  them,  and  were  smoking  si- 
lently and  gazing  out  to  sea.  My  uncle  was  deep 
in  a small  brown  volume  which  he  had  produced 
from  his  pocket.  Maud  and  I were  seated  in  the 
stem  beside  Bunce,  who,  with  characteristic  self- 
assertion,  had  taken  possession  of  the  tiller ; and 
amidships  the  Rector,  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
breast,  was  slumbering  peacefully.  None  of  us 
had  spoken  a word  for  a long  time.  Suddenly  the 
Rector  startled  us  all  by  waking  up  and  saying, 
in  a clear  and  solemn  voice,  to  my  uncle,  “ Be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out !” 

My  uncle  dropped  his  book  and  stared ; I be- 
gan to  laugh  ; and  the  General,  turning  his  head, 
called  out,  “ Hullo,  Mr.  Dennison,  you’ve  been 
having  a nap.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  returned  the  Rector,  looking  a 
good  deal  confused  and  annoyed;  “nothing  of 
the  sort!  I was  just  thinking  over  my  sermon 
for  Sunday,  and  I believe  I forgot  where  I was 
for  the  moment.  Maud,  my  dear,  will  you  re- 
menilwr  to  look  out  No.  29  for  me  when  we  get 
home?  I think  I will  give  them  29  in  the  after- 
noon. They  had  it  on  Sexagesima;  but  you 
can’t  drive  a nail  home  with  one  blow,  and  their 
skulls  arc  very  thick,  poor  things ! Beside.s,  if  I 
am  to  be  carrieil  off  to  sea,  without  with  your 
leave  or  by  your  leave,  I must  not  be  expected 
to  find  time  for  writing  two  brand-new  sermons 
iu  the  week.” 

“ I don’t  remember  to  have  heard  you  preach 
upon  that  text,  though,”  observed  my  uncle. 

“ How  should  you,  when  you  never  come  to 
afternoon  church  ? Not  that  I mentioned  my 
U'xt ; I was  amplifying  an  incidental  i.ssue.  At 
lea.st,  I may  have  been  doing  so;  I don’t  quite 
remember,”  said  the  Rector,  feeling,  perhaps,  that 
he  wa.s  plunging  into  a slough  of  prevarication 
fnim  which  it  might  be  well  to  extricate  himself. 
“ Bless  me ! Five  o’clock  already !”  he  ex- 
claimed, consulting  his  watch.  “ Where  is  this 
ridiculous  light-ship?  What!  Over  there  on 
the  horizon,  Bunce  ? You  can’t  be  serious ! Le 
Marchant,  we  really  ought  to  be  getting  about.” 

“Time  enough,  sir,  time  enough,”  .“aid  Bunce. 
“ We  shall  have  the  breeze  again  presently,  sha’n’t 
us,  Jim  ?” 

Castor  and  Pollux  wheeled  round  simultane- 
ously, scrutinized  the  sky,  and  growled  out  some- 
thing in  a deep  bass  about  “working  to  the 
east’ard,”  and  “ plenty  of  it  afore  night,”  which,  it 
must  be  presumed,  was  satisfactory ; for  Bunce  rc- 
joine<l,  triumphantly : “ Tclled  ’ee  so,  sir ! ’Tain’t 
often  as  you’ll  find  me  wrong  about  the  weather, 
though  I say  it,  ns  shouldn’t.” 

And,  sure  enough,  the  wind  freshened  con- 
siderably within  the  next  few  minutes,  so  that  it 
took  us  barely  half  an  hour  to  dispose  of  the  five 
miles  of  water  which  still  separaUnl  us  from  the 
light -ship.  There  had  Ix'en  some  talk  of  our 
going  on  board  of  her;  but  when  we  lay  to,  on 
reaching  our  destination,  there  was  found  to  be 
such  an  uncomfortable  swell  running  that  Will- 
iam was  deputed  to  take  off  the  newspapers  and 
provisions  in  the  dingey,  none  of  us  proposing 
to  accompany  him  except  Maud,  who,  perhaps, 
wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
brief  temperance  lecture,  but  who  was  ordered 
peiemptorily  to  sit  still  by  her  father. 

Presently,  Bunce,  who  had  been  holding  a 
whispereil  conference  with  his  sons,  bent  for- 
ward to  confiile  to  me  that  he  was  uneasy  in  his 
mind.  “ / can  work  her  back,  sir ; no  fear  for 
that,”  he  said ; “ but  tlic  sea  is  a-gettin’  up,  do 
you  see,  sir ; and  if  you  ask  me  aliout  puttin’ of  yon 
ashore — why,  1 don’t  hardly  know  what  to  say.” 

“Surtdy  we  can  manage  to  get  ashore  some- 
where,” I said. 

“ No  doubt  o’  that,  Mr.  Chawls.  Question  is — 
whei-e?” 

“ Bunce,”  struck  in  my  uncle,  “ do  you  honestly 
think  that  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  our  be- 
ing able  to  laud  anywhere  within  five  miles  of 
Thirlby?” 

“Can’t  just  exactly  say  as  I do,  sir — not  for 
sartain.” 

“Then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  get  about,  and  run 
for  Yarmouth.  Don’t  let  us  go  On  thrashing  in 
this  horrible  way  a minute  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary.” 

“ As  you  plea.se.  Squire,”  replied  Bunce,  with 
evident  relief.  “ Ready  about,  Willum  ! Slack 
out  yer  main-sheet ! — 'There,  sir,  you  feel  a deal 
comfortabler  now.” 

This  last  encouraging  assurance  was  addre.ssed 
to  the  RcH-’tor,  who  wa.s  looking  rather  yellow,  but 
who  immediately  rejoined  that  he  had  been  per- 
fectly comfortable  before,  and  that  he  did  hope 
he  was  not  going  to  be  accused  of  having  been 
seasick. 

“ Nobody  could  look  at  your  face  and  bring  for- 
ward such  a palpably  absurd  charge,”  said  ray 
uncle.  “ For  my  own  part,  I am  convinced  that 
you  are  as  well  as  1 am  myself.” 

At  this  the  General  chuckled,  and  said  he  would 
tell  us  a capital  story  about  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  a Dutch  skipper.  In  point  of  fact,  I be- 
lieve we  were  none  of  us  sorry  to  be  scudding  be- 
fore the  wind  again,  and  I know  one  member  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a dinner  at 
Yarmouth  and  a long  fifteen-mile  drive  home  was 
an  unmixed  delight. 

Alas ! I was  reckoning  without  my  host.  We 
did  indeed  reach  Yarmouth  without  misadven- 
ture of  any  kind,  and  the  dinner  to  which  we  sat 
down  at  tlie  Royal  Hotel  was  a very  cheery  re- 
past, if  it  was  not  particularly  famous  in  point  of 
cooking;  but  the  remainder  of  the  programme 
was  executed  in  a way  which  was  not  my  way, 
and  which  was  the  more  mortifying  for  having 
been  quite  unanticipated  by  me.  Having  settled 
it  in  my  own  mind  that  I was  to  drive  Maud 
home  in  a dog-cart,  while  the  other  four  were  to 
be  accommodated  in  a two-horse  fly,  I had  thought- 
fully ordered  these  vehicles  before  sitting  down 
to  ^nner ; and  I am  sure  that  the  sympathies  of 
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all  generous  ■ minded  readers  will  be  with  me 
when  I say  that  not  only  did  Miss  Dennison  re- 
fuse point-blank  to  accompany  me,  alleging  that 
she  hated  dog-carts  (which  was  nut  true),  but  that 
she  and  others  further  objected  to  any  arrange- 
ment involving  the  packing  of  four  person.s  into 
a close  fly.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  after  the  rejed- 
ed  dog-cart  had  been  taken  back  to  the  stables, 
and  a second  fly  produced,  Maud  — whether  to 
punish  me  for  my  presumption,  or  out  of  sheer 
perversity,  I can  not  say — stepped  briskly  into 
the  first,  followed  by  the  General,  and  just  as  I 
was  preparing  to  do  likewise,  sti  uck  me  dumb 
by  saying : “ Mr.  Warren  is  coming  with  us.  Get 
in,  George.” 

George,  with  that  stupid  habit  of  his  of  always 
doing  what  he  was  told  to  do,  proiiqitly  obeyed, 
ami  away  they  went,  leaving  me  to  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  my  uncle  and  the  Rector  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  1 could  assume. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I did  not  accept  the  situation 
with  a good  grace  at  all.  I was  not  accustomed 
to  being  snubbed,  and  I didn’t  like  it.  Luckily 
for  me,  it  was  now  pitch-dark,  so  that  my  sulky 
face  was  not  visible ; and,  as  .soon  as  we  had  start- 
ed, I sank  back  into  a corner,  and  pretended  to 
go  to  sleep,  feeling  that  speech  was  beyond  my 
powers. 

Neither  of  my  companions  appeared  to  notice 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  me,  and  no 
doubt  they  imagined  my  slumber  to  be  genuine. 
We  had  driven  some  distance  in  the  darkness  be- 
fore my  uncle  remarked,  quietly,  as  though  resum- 
ing an  interrupted  conversation : 

“ When  you  speak  of  my  sin  finding  me  out, 
you  mean,  I suppose,  to  imply  that  iny  mother  is 
the  instrument  of  Nemesis.  Isn’t  that  a little 
hard  uiion  her?” 

“Now,  now,  now,”  expostulated  the  Rector, 
“why  go  back  upon  things  in  that  way?  It  is 
most  unfair  to  hold  a man  accountable  for  what 
he  says  in  his  sleep.  Why,  only  the  other  day  I 
was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  a jHKir  old  woman, 
and  I had  read  her  nicely  off  to  sleep  with  the 
first  lesson  for  the  day — the  twenty-fifth  of  Jere- 
miah, I think  it  was— and  I was  waiting  there  till 
her  daughter  came  back  from  the  baker’s,  when 
she  woke  up  all  of  a sudden  and  said,  ‘The  devil 
fly  away  with  them  long-winded  parsons !’  Now 
do  you  suppose  that  I should  have  the  shabbi- 
ness  to  bring  up  a thing  of  that  kind  against  her 
afterward  ? 1 declare  to  goodnes.s — ” 

“ But  I thought  you  denied  that  you  had  been 
asleep,”  interruptetl  my  uncle. 

“Well,  well,  what  if  I did?  Everybody  de- 
nies having  been  asleep  in  daylight ; it’s  a nat- 
ural impulse.  I’ve  heard  you  do  it  yourself  scores 
of  times.” 

“ I think  not,”  said  my  uncle. 

“ Le  Marchant,”  said  the  Rector,  testily,  “ you 
are  contradictious  and  argumentative.  That’s 
just  where  it  is,  you  see.  If  you  and  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar  are  to  lie  splitting  hairs  from  morning  to 
night,  your  life  won’t  be  worth  having.” 

“ Perhaps  we  shall  not  behave  in  that  way,” 
said  my  uncle.  “ It  scem.s,  however,  that  it  ie<M 
of  my  mother  that  yoti  were  thinking  when  you 
startled  me  by  hurling  that  solemn  warning  at  my 
head.  Well,  you  are  not  alone  in  the  view  that 
you  fake  of  the  matter.  I confe,ss  that  I am  a 
little  surprised;  I did  not  expect  you  all  to  feel 
so  strongly.  Still,  you  may  be  wrong.  Admit- 
ting that  I am  contradictious  and  argumentative, 
as  you  say,  I may  not  be  too  old  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.” 

“ My  dear  old  friend,”  exclaimed  the  Rector, 
“ you  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; you  know 
that  very  well.  It  is  she  who — ” 

“ You  must  be  going  upon  hearsay  cviilence, 
Dennison.  I don’t  think  you  have  met  her  more 
than  once  or  tw  ice  in  your  life,  and  the  last  time 
must  have  been  something  like  twenty  years  ago.” 

“ I know  what  I am  talking  about,  for  all  that,” 
declared  the  Rector.  And  after  a pause  of  a 
few  .seconds  he  continued,  in  a somewhat  changeil 
voice;  “See  here,  Le  Marchant, you  will  allow  an 
old  friend  to  take  a lilierty  just  for  once — can’t 
you  reconsider  mattera  ? Can’t  you  let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead,  and  start  afresh  ?” 

“ No,”  said  my  uncle,  quietly. 

“ Ah,”  sighed  the  Rector,  “ I am  sorry  to  hear 
you  say  so.  I don’t  understand  you,  Isi  Mar- 
chant.  Of  all  the  men  I have  ever  met,  you  are 
the  least  opinionated.  You  call  yourself  a Tory, 
and  you  take  a positive  pleasure  in  i-eading  the 
Radical  papera;  you  are,  I hope,  a good  Church- 
man, and  you  would  attend  a Dissenting  meeting 
without  a moment’s  hesitation  ; you  never  make 
up  your  mind  to  do  anything  witliout  hearing  all 
that  can  he  urged  against  it,  even  by  ignorant  and 
incompetent  people.  And  yet — ” 

“And  yet,  when  once  I have  made  up  my 
mind,  I don’t  ea.sily  change  it.  Does  that  strike 
you  as  inconsistent  ?” 

“ I think  it  is  strange,”  answered  the  Rector  ; 
“ I think  it  is  a thousand  pities  that — that,  in 
short,  you  can  not  forget  as  well  as  forgive.  I 
do  you  the  justice  to  feel  sure  that  you  foi'gave 
long  ago,  but  there  is  a material  as  well  as  a 
moral  kind  of  forgiveness.” 

“And  there  are  moral  as  well  as  material  im- 
possibilities. I would  rather  .say  no  more  about 
it,  Dennison,  if  you  please.” 

“ Ah,  well ! I fear  it  is  a bad  lookout,”  said 
the  Rector.  “Of  course  Mrs.  Farquliar  must  be 
against  you  in  this;  and  equally  of  course  .she 
will  tell  you  so — in  season  and  out  of  season.” 

My  uncle  laughed  a little.  “You  know  my 
mother  better  than  I do  if  you  can  be  so  certain 
as  to  what  she  will  say  or  do  under  any  given 
circumstances.” 

“I  take  her  to  be  a human  being  like  other 
human  beings,”  said  the  Rector. 

“ Tom  would  tell  you  that  that  only  shows  how 
little  you  know  about  her.  I am  glad,  however, 
to  find  that  you  are  less  prejudiced  ag.ainst  her 
than  I had  supfiosed.  I have  not  yet  made  up 
my  mind  that  she  shall  live  at  Thirlby.  As  you 
i say,  I like  to  hear  all  the  pros  and  cons  befoee  I 
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come  to  a decision,  and  I have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  hotli 
Tom  and  Charley  are  strongly  opposed  to  iier  coming.  Xeverthe- 
les.s,  I think  the  end  of  it  will  he  that  .«hc  will  come,  and  I want 
you,  if  slie  doe.s,  to  he  civil  and  kind  to  licr." 

“Am  I uncivil  ami  unkind  as  a rule?’’  the  Rector  asked. 

“I  dpn’t  say  so;  hut  my  hope  is  that  you  will  he  specially  the 
reverse  in  this  instance.  Do  what  we  will,  there  must  be  rubs,- 


coroing-out  with  a lantern  to  get  hSs  money,  I took  that  opportoniij 
t)f  becoming  evidently  awake.  I had  already  made  a compromise 
w ith  my  conscience  by  shuffling  my  feet  and  cougliing  gently  owe 
br  tw  ice,  but  these  signals  had  passed  unnoticed,  and  it  iragoiilT 
now  that  the  Rector  remarked,  innocently,  “Ble.«s  roe,  Charley!  1 
had  forgotten  yon  were  here.” 

[to  UK  oosTiacin.J 


and  T don’t  think  tliey  will  be  the  more  easily  snmothed  over  if 
everybody  is  determined  to  take  my  side.  Let  us  at  least  have  a 
fair  start ; and  perhaps  it  would  be  only  fair  also  to  reineinlM>r 
that,  if  my  mother  leaves  Scotland,  she  will  do  so  against  her 
personal  inch  nations.” 

The  Rector  was  about  to  make  some  rejoinder,  but  at  this 
moment  the  fly  stopped  at  a turnpike  gate,  and,  the  pike  man 
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elephants  as  firemen. 

//rnjW  the  follow- 
ng  mterestmfr  account  of  an  incident  which  Mr. 
L;Hi  RCH  has  illustrated  in  the  sketch  on  page  412. 
ine  elephant.s  which  performed  so  well  the  duty 
ot  hremen  at  a critical  moment  belonged  to  the 
menagerie  of  Mr.  Apa-m  Fohkpacgh. 

. hortly  after  a recent  matinee  performance  at 
niockton,  Massachusetts,  a one-Htory  frame  uuild- 
mg  near  the  tents  caught  fire,  and  in  “ a few  mo- 
ments the  entire  building  was  enveloped  in  flames. 
AtPiched  to  the  station-house  wat*  a row  of  horae 
sheds,  and  connecting  with  the  latter  was  the 
P'and  stand,  in  close  proximity  to  which  were 
Mr.  Forkpavou’s  tents.  There  being  no  fire  ap- 
pliances on  the  grounds,  it  may  well  be  assumed 
that  the  burning  building  gave  serious  alarm  to 
the  circus  people,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens,  many 
of  whom  had  not  yet  left  the  grounds. 

“ At  this  juncture  Mr.  Foayn’AC'OH  and  his  gen- 
eral manager,  C.  W.  Fpllkr,  appeared  on  tlie 
scene.  It  was  plainly  apparent  that  unless  the 
horse  sheds  were  torn  down  the  grand  stand 
would  burn,  and  in  that  event  the  destruction  of 
the  circus  tents  was  inevitable.  While  all  were 
excited,  and  making  futile  attempts  to  pull  down 
the  buildings  with  their  hands,  Adam  Forkpai  oh 
junior  came  running  up,  and,  taking  in  the  .situa- 
tion at  a glance,  called  his  colored  a.ssistaiit  and 
hastened  to  the  elephant  quarters,  soon  after  ap- 
pearing with  Bolivar  and  Basil,  the  lattci  being 
next  to  the  former  in  point  of  size.  The  n\o 
huge  beasts  were  hurried  over  to  the  fire,  and, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  began 
pulling  down  the  horse  sheds  in  obedience  to  the 
direction  of  the  junior  FoRKPAituir.  The  by- 
standers removed  the  debris  as  fast  as  it  accu- 
mulated under  the  mighty  blows  of  the  ch'plian- 
tine  firemen,  wiio  seemingly  looked  upon  the 
affair  as  a matter  of  little  moment.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  the  horse  sheds 
were  demolished,  the  grand  stand  was  saved,  and 
the  circus  tents  loomed  up  as  proudly  as  ever. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  Messrs.  Bolivar  and  Basil 
honoraiy  members  of  die  Brockton  Fire  Depart- 
ment.” 

A comical  feature  of  the  scene  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  “ fat  woman,”  the  “ living  skele- 
ton,” and  a wee  bit  of  a dwarf  in  a group,  all  of 
them  deeply  interested  in  watching  the  efforts  of 
the  sagacious  elephants  to  demolish  the  sheds. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Nkw  interest  in  the  speeil  of  gentlemen’s  teams 
has  been  produced  by  the  unmatched  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  .Maud  S.  atid  Aldine  on 
Fleetwood  Park  a few  days  since.  Last  season 
the  record  was  brotight  down  from  the ’twenties 
to  less  than  ’seventeen,  and  this  season’s  rivalry 
has  opened  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt  sending  his  team 
a mile  in  2.16^^  on  the  first  trial.  If  Mr.  Work 
attempts  to  equal  this  performance,  and  regain 
the  lost  laurels  with  his  Edward  and  Dick  Swivel- 
ler,  the  trial  will  be  attended  with  extraordinary 
interest.  A Western  trainer  of  horaes  has  offered 
to  wager  ten  thousand  dollars  that  he  can  drive 
Mr.  Work’s  team  a mile  in  2.10  or  less. 

Now  that  the  bill  to  legalize  marriage  with  a de- 
ceased wife’s  sister  seems  about  to  become  a law 
in  England,  the  English  people  have  taken  up 
anew  and  with  unwonted  zest  the  fascinating  em- 
ployment of  enumerating  the  c'omplexities  of  re- 
lationship which  may  ensue.  They  have  thus  far 
overlooked  the  fact  that  under  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation one  person  may  become  doid»ly  a mother- 
in-law  to  another  person — a consideration  quite 
as  momentous  as  that  a child  may  have  its  aunt 
for  a step-mother,  its  cousin  for  a step-brotlier, 
it.s  father  for  its  uncle  by  marriage,  and  itself  for 
its  own  cousin. 

A somewhat  alarming  story  has  been  printed 
to  the  effect  that  a large  dry-gooils  and  millinery 
firm  has  .secured  photographs  of  several  haudsome 
ladies  who  are  prominent  in  New  York  .social 
circles,  and  will  reproduce  them  in  cheap  litho- 
graphic  form  for  decorating  paper  boxes  used  in 
the  trade.  This  stroke  of  enterprise  is  made 
practicable  by  the  fact  that  photographers  have 
exercised  the  privilege  of  retaining  specimens  of 
their  work,  and  have  parted  with  them  now  and 
then  to  chance  customers  at  rather  high  figures. 
The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  young 
man  who  buys  an  after-hinclieon  cigar  down-town 
will  occasionally  find  a portrait  of  his  “ intend- 
ed” on  the  paper  band  thereof,  and  thus  will  be 
able  literally  to  see  her  face  in  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  that  arise  during  his  siesta. 

The  Irish  Invincibles  are  credited  with  being 
the  first  to  use  the  word  “ remove”  in  the  sense 
of  ” murder.”  This  is  an  error.  The  word  was 
used  in  that  sense  by  an  American  assassin  of 
bated  memory  some  little  time  before  the  Invin- 
cihles  “removeti”  anybody,  and  it  was  probably 
borrowed  by  tliem  from  bis  vocabulary. 

A noteworthy  coaching  trip  of  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mile.s,  and  oi-cupying  ten  days,  came 
U)  an  end  recently  at  Burlin^on,  Vermont,  The 
start  was  from  Greenfield,  in  Miissaelnisetts,  and 
the  route  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  through  parts  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Iliuiipshire,  and  Vermont,  across  the  Green 
Moimtains  at  Mount  Mansfield,  and  to  Lake 
Champlain.^  The  party  included  several  promi- 
nent New-Yorkers. 

In  Austin,  Texas,  the  United  States  District 
Court  has  decided  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  a test  case  iqum  the  de- 
cision  of  which  many  similar  suits  were  depend- 
ent. A oobrad  woman  was  cxcludetl  from  a la- 
dies’ car  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Rail- 
road, and  anil  was  brought  In  her  behalf  under 


the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  enforce  the  penalty  of 
$500.  The  Court  held  that  the  act  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  riglits  of  the  several  States,  that  only 
the  State  tribunals  have  jurisdiction  in  the  pre- 
mises, and  tliat  the  act  is  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a remarkable 
gathering  of  scientific  men  in  Pltihulelphia  next 
year  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
tlie  Advancement  of  Science.  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Sir  William  Thomp.son,  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  Lord  Rayleigh  are  among 
those  who  will  probably  attend. 

The  New  York  Herald  has  information  from 
Now|)ort  that  a lady  of  this  city,  who  is  now  in 
Europe  and  will  not  return  till  fall,  has  sent  all 
her  servant.«  to  her  Newport  cottage,  in  oixler  that 
they  may  have  tlieir  summer  vacation  by  the  sen. 
There  are  ladies  who  are  not  so  thoughtful  with 
respect  to  the  pleasure  of  their  servants,  and 
there  are  servants  who  could  hardly  be  trusted 
to  occupy  a villa  at  Newport  by  themselves  dur- 
ing the  gay  season.  Indeed,  the  circumstance  is 
noteworthy  from  two  points  of  view. 

Jumbo  has  a rival  in  a very  large  elephant 
which  has  l econtly  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
dealer  in  animals  at  Liverpool.  The  London 
TVnnw  mentions  this  creature  as  perlinps  the 
largest  captive  animal  in  the  world,  and  sarn 
that  though  not  quite  so  high  as  Jumbo,  the 
monster  is  more  bulky,  weighing  nearly  five  tons. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  Jumlx)  has  grown 
considerably  since  hi.s  arrival  in  America,  increas- 
ing his  height  by  a)x>ut  eight  inches,  and  his 
weight  by  many  hundred  pounds. 

“ I am  now  Acting  Secretary  of  War,”  said 
General  Sherman  to  a friend  recently,  while  he 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  in  the  absence  of 
Secretary  Lincoln,  “ and  for  the  first  time  since  I 
came  to  Washington  there  is  perfect  harmony 
between  the  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.” 

The  Marquis  Tseng,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment at  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg,  is 
credited  with  one  of  the  V>est  witticisms  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  coronation  fetes  at  Moscow. 
Seeing  the  Czar  wipe  tlie  perspiration  from  his 
face  while  waiting  for  the  coronation  to  Ik?  con- 
cluded, the  Chinese  diplomate  whis[)ored  to  the 
dignitary  nearest  him,  ” Why  don’t  they  punish 
the  Nihilists  by  making  them  go  through  the 
Ceremony  of  coronation  every  day  f”  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  occasion  was 
not  conducive  to  a copious  and  general  flow  of 
wit.  

Tlie  Liiray  Caverns,  in  Virginia,  are  lightetl 
with  electric  lamps.  The  otlier  day,  while  a 
large  party  was  visiting  the  caves,  lightning 
struck  one  of  the  wires  outside,  darted  over  the 
entire  line  beneath  the  ground,  looking  like  fiery 
serpents,  shivered  the  glass  globes,  and  made  big 
balls  of  fire,  which  exphsksl  with  loud  reports. 
A lightning  IkiR  leaped  from  the  wires  and  shat- 
tered the  stalactites  in  the  Bridal  Chamber.  The 
destruction  of  the  lamps  left  the  astonished 
party  in  total  darkness. 

The  cyclone  which  de.seended  upon  Long 
Island  a few  days  ago,  made  havoc  in  two  vil- 
lages, whirled  a minaret  from  the  splendid  new 
eiilliedral  at  Garden  City,  and  wreekeil  houses 
and  outbuildings  in  considerable  iiumliers — do- 
ing all  this  in  a dozen  second.s  or  so — wa.s  a pretty 
fair  imitation  of  the  genuine  Western  article. 
The  next  one  that  comes  along  may  drop  down 
in  the  centre  of  .Manliattan  Island,  and  then  it 
will  be  seen  whether  Eastern  erities  are  justified 
in  imputing  the  great  damage  done  by  the  West- 
ern cyclones  in  part  to  the  frailty  of  the  build- 
ings in  those  regions. 

In  England  it  seems  to  he  the  popular  impres- 
.sion  that  Mr.  Irving  Bishop,  the  A meriean  thought- 
reader,  has  Mr.  Laboucliere  somewhat  at  a disad- 
vantiige.  The  editor  of  7’rii//i  offertMl  to  wager  five 
thousand  dollars  to  five  hundred  tliat  Mr.  Bishop 
could  not  announce  the  number  of  a bank-note 
which  he  had  not  seen,  by  resorting  to  the 
thought-reading  inetho<i.  Mr.  Bishop  accepteil 
the  challenge,  and  the  charity  to  which  the  stake 
was  to  be  given  was  named.  On  the  evening 
when  the  test  was  to  Im;  made  in  St.  James’s 
Hall  Mr.  Laboueherc’s  representative  did  not  ap- 
pear, but  Mr.  Bishop  went  through  with  the  test, 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  large  audi- 
ence, under  the  conditions  imposed.  On  the 
strength  of  his  having  told  the  number  of  the 
concealed  bank-note  on  the  first  trial,  he  refuses 
to  listen  to  the  renewed  challenge  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  till  the  latter  shall  have  paid  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren. 

The  Pall  Afall  Gazelle  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Lord  Cliesterfield,  in  telling  what  a gen- 
tleman might  or  might  not  do,  wrote  down  his 
disapproval  of  coaching,  l)orae-racing,  fox-chas- 
ing, and  some  of  the  field  games  in  terms  that 
admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  A gentle- 
man, he  wrote,  will  not  be  seen  playing  foot-ball 
or  cricket,  or  driving  a coach,  “ for  he  knows 
that  such  an  imitation  of  the  manners  of  the 
mob  will  indelibly  stamp  him  with  vulgarity.” 
Again  he  says  that  “driving  coaches,  rustic 
sports,  such  as  fox-chases,  horse-race.s,  etc.,  are 
infinitely  below  the  honest  and  industrious  pro- 
fessions of  a tailor  and  a shoemaker.”  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazelle  observes  that  not  only  do  persons 
who  call  themselve.s  gentlemen  do  most  of  those 
things  nowadays,  but  those  wlio  are  not  gentle- 
men consider  themselves  such  in  consequence  of 
doing  some  of  them. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

EXCELLENT  RESULTS. 

Du.  J.  L.  WiM.iB,  Eliot,  Me.,  says;  “ 

Phosphate  gives  most  excellent  results.  —[Adv.] 


ST.\RIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

“It  is  as  near  fairyland,  prol)ably,  as  any  place  lii 

k^Jt'^s  upS  urSm  vis!to«"-X jg. 


HOTEL  KAATERSKILL, 

CATSKILL  MOLTNTAIN8. 

Larobst  mountain  house  in  the  world.  Open  June 
Mill  to  October.  Accessible  by  all  rail  route  witbin 
half  mile  of  hotel,  vis  the  New  Kaaterskill  Railroad. 
Address,  E.  A. Oillutt,  Kaaterskill  P.O.,N.Y.— [Adc.l 


> nSAA.  TMMBktm, 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

Saiei'i  Fmam  OoesfM.flM  bol 
pieporation  of  pUn  chocolitifbr  hm. 
lly  w.-Baher>$  BrtalfaM  Comt, 
from  which  the  cxeea  of  oil  Iim  (Mtn 
rciDOTtd.  osjily  digcitod  tad  tdinlnMy 
■cUpted  for  InTcUiU.  - Aoirr'i  ramlta 
Otocotote,  us  drink  or  cnin  Mens 
IkcUoDcry  U s dnUciou  uticlc  i UfUj 
iwcomiDcndcd  by  toartilL— Aifar'i 
finma.  loralnsblc  u t diet  for  etiil- 
dr*D.— Oenma  Aoeef  CkocotaU,  | 
noct  excellent  ertict*  tot  ftiniliia. 

Bold  by  Grocers  ererywliere. 
W.  11  AKER  Oc  OO, 


UEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPKT  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCEa 


proper  u 

rtliers,  esiK-cIallf  those  nuable  to  nurse  their 

offspring.  Melfin’s  Food  for  infante  possesses  all  the 
r.-unisltes  as  a siibstitote  for  inollier’s  milk,  iiinl  is 
highly  commended  by  the  medical  faculty  of  troth 
Europe  and  America.  Ali  druggists  have  it.— [dda.] 


A FINE  HAIR  DRESSING. 

CooOAiNic  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  and  is  also  a 
preparation  unequalled  for  the  eratlication  of  dandruff. 
The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  con- 
sists In  their  purity  and  great  strength.— [AdB.j 


GRAY  HAIR 

Turned  to  its  natural  color,  pimples  and  blotches 
eradicnled,  by  using  Dr.  Tobias’s  V enetian  Liniment, 
Warranted  for  M years  and  perfectly  harmless.  It  also 
pi-eveiits  the  hair  from  fafling  out.  Sold  by  all  the 
uniggists.  25  and  60  cents.— [dde.] 


ANOOSTrUA  Birmts  are  the  iKiat  remedy  for  remov- 
ing iiuligestion  and  all  diseases  originatfng  from  the 
dig«*8tive  organs.  B«i«are  of  counterfeits.  Ask  your 
grocer  or  druggist  for  the  genuine  nrticlt!,  manufact- 
ured by  Ur.  J.  O.  B.  Bikokut  A Sosa [Aiir.] 


Ki.kotrioai.Invkntors  who  wish  to  takeout  PatruU, 
should  address  W.  B.  Hai.k,  Attorney,  614  F Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Book  free.— [Adr.] 


Hai-fouii  Saccik  is  conceded  the  standard  relish. 
Halfonl  Sauce  improves  soups,  ILsh,  gravies,  meats,  Ac. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Tlds  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
strength,  and  wholesonieness.  More  econoinieal  tlniu 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  short-weiglit,  alum  or 
phosphate  [sjwders.  Sold  only  tn  cans. 

liorAt.  Baki.no  Powi.kb  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


Universally  prescribeil  by  the  Faculty. 

~ A laxative  anil  refreshing 
Fruit  I.ozenge 
for  Const ijjHtion, 
bile,  headache,  liemorriioids, 
wreliral  congi'stion,  Jkc. 
Prepared  by  E.  GRILLON, 
Sole  Proprietor, 
Pharmacicn  de  1”  Clnsse 
de  la  Facnlte  de  Paris, 

27,  rue  Rambnieau,  Paris. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
tlie  usual  pnrgHtivi“s,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 


TAMAR, 

INDIEN' 

GRILLON, 


kintyovrOml 


Cards, 

kr. 

Press  IS 

Large  sizes  for  circuinra.  «fec.,  It  to  $90, 
For  pleasure,  money-making,  young  or 
...  old.  Everything  easy,  printeil  instrnc- 
ii  tions.  8<‘nd  2 stamps  for  Cahilogue  of 
w f. — •ea.Tvpe,  Cards,  &c.,  to  tlie  factory. 
KRIBKY  k CO..  Meriden,  Conn. 


LVNDBORG’S  I»KBFCWKS, 

i EDENIA  AND  MARECUaL  MEL  ROBE. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invalnahle  and  palaUble  tonic 
ill  all  cases  of  weak  digustiou  and  debility.  “Ji 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nafious  thonld 
feel  grateful. ’’-See  “Medical  Presa,”" Lancet  ’ 
“ British  Medical  Jounml,”  Ac. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  term  the 
Laliel.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  aud  inferior  sabstitntes  beiuir 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeeprs.Grocers 
and  C’liemSsls.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  btaici 
(wholesale  oiily),C.  DAVID  & CO., 9 Fencbarcli 
Avenue.  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  k TILFORD 

SMITH  & VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MSmLL,* 
coNDiT,  McKesson  a robbins,  h.  k.  a p r 
THURBER  & CO..  W.  H.  8CUIKFFBLIN  k CO 


" I owt  my 
^esloralion 
lo  HeallJi 
and  beauty 
lo  Ik 

comm 

REMEDIES." 

TetfmohUiorallw 


Disfiguring  Bnmors.  nnniiliatlng  EmptioiM, 
Itching  Tortures,  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  and  lie 
fantile  Humors  cured  by  theCuTiocaa  Kcnnnix. 

CoTictiRa  Rbsolvknt,  the  new  blood  pnritler, 
cleaiiseu  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  impurities  aud 
poisonous  elements,  ana  thus  removes  the  rauw. 

CifTieuKA,  the  great  Skin  Cnre,  instamlji  alliw 
Itching  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  Skin  and  Scalp, 
heals  Ulcers  and  Sores,  and  restores  the  Hair. 

CiiTieraa  Soar,  an  exquisite  Skin  Beantifler  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepared  from  CrTicca*,  is  iiniia- 
pt'iisahle  in  treating  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  UnniuRi, 
Skin  Blemishes,  Snnfinni,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

C'l’TiofKA  RsMsmss  are  absolutely  pnre,  and  die 
only  infallible  Bltiod  Purifiers  and  Sinn  Beantidefa 
.Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Ciiticura,  N cents ; Soap, 
26  cents;  Resolvent,  ft. 

POTTKB  Dauo  AND  CuUflOAL  Co.,  BoSTOS,  MaSS. 


TWELTE  Mim, 

Their  Lives  and  Times.  By  Howard  Carrou- 
(.'otitaining  Sketches  of  Horatio  Seymour, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Peter  Cooper,  Daniii- 
bal  Hamlin,  John  Gilbert,  Robert  C.  Scbeuck, 
Frederick  Douglass,  William  Allen,  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Eliliu  B.  Wadi- 
bume,  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Portraits. 
12mo,  Cloth,  |1  75. 


“ It  has  been  my  aim  to  deal  with  porlraitnre  raito 
than  subtle  analysis,  to  represent  my  subjects  as  be- 
ings of  flesh  and  blood,  not  as  remote  and  colorie** 

i nbstracti<ilis.  Good-fortniie  has  perniiltcd  me  to  eu- 

I joy  personal  relations  of  the  most  friendly  chatarier 
wiih  many  of  the  gentlemen  iiiclnded  in  the  HeL 
it  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  ihat  the  matena  w 
these  sketches  of  their  lives  was,  in  every 
tallied  during  long  and  frequent  personal  inwro« 
with  them.  • • • It  is  confidently  claimed  that  they 
truthful  and  appreciative  records 
careers;  that  they  teach 
by  laying  bare  the  motives  which 
eminent  in  widely  different  walk.  oHlfej 
bring  to  memory  historical 
that  they  coiiUiu  many  J whkb 

Hnecdole^  and  incidciite  ''8  ibm' 

bilheit.1  have  j and 

new  light  on  movements  of  »"<> 

that  they  striklugly 

growth,  the  astonishing  social  ^ 

meut  of  the  Republic.”- Kxb-ari  A*"" 

Published  by  HABPEB  * BB0THEB8, 
nr  Smf  fa/  raafi, 

s BITTKB||[JJ^0^ 

[ieet  Stomach  ,B“i^rties,  and 
their  medi^nal  1,^  in 

d Proprietor,  78  3®*^  | 

Box  10S9-  — 
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RIDLEYS’, 

Grifl,  Allen,  &0rcM  Sts., N.Y. 


PARASOLS. 

4«0  LACE-COVERED  AND  TWILL  COACHING 
PARASOLS,  itl. 

300  SATIN  COACHING  PARASOLS,  WITH  GILT 

paragon  frames,  at  +1  80. 
aso  fine  satin  parasols,  lO  ribs,  $1  »6. 
aso  fine  fancy  parasols,  at  HAVE 
BEEN  ♦lo  TO  $16. 

CHILDRENS  COLORED  PARASOLS, 28c.AND80c. 

Ostrich.  Plumes. 

NOVELTIES  IN  FINE  N.ATCRAL  BRONZE  AND 
OTHER  PLCMAGK,  FANCIES  FOR  SEA-SIDE 
WEAR.  FROM  76C.,  SSc.,  $1  TO  tS  EACH.  GENU- 
INE DUPLEX  OSTRICH  TIPS,  IN  GOOD  BLOCK, 
at  4,60.  THE  BUNCH. 

THREE-QUARTER  COLORED  OSTRICH 
PLUMES,  FROM  $1  76,  $2,  $2  25,  $2  60  EACH. 
daisy  WREATHS  AND  SPRAYS,  lOc.  EACH. 
HANDSOME  SPRAYS  AND  WREATHS,  26c. 
EACH. 

ELEGANT  DAISY  WREATHS,  SPRAYS,  AND 
MONTURES,  3&C. 

Samples  of  Piece  Goods  Sent  on  Application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

FAITHFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


Our  Summer  Mafrazine  Now  Out, 
15c.  per  Copy. 


E.  RIDLEY  & SONS, 

309,  311,  31 1^  to  321  Grand  St., 

68,  60,  62,  M,  66,  68,  AND  70  ALLEN  ST., 


63. 61,  AND  63 


HARD  ST.,  N.  Y. 

CENTRIl  PARK 

.SWINGS. 

FOR  ilOUSK,  PIAZZA, 
OR  PARKS. 
Price  So  OO. 

A Mfe  S\vin"for  children 
atiihulnlie.  Noropea  Chil- 
dri'ii  8wiii>5  or  rtop  willi- 

nrefein;;  on  the  foot- 
iKMii-il.  Send  for  Cirrn- 
l:ir.  tol..  P.  TI  DUALS. 
820  Broadway,  N.Y. 


PiRiODiciLi;. 


llARlMtR'S  MAGAZINE $4  00 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 4 00 

UARPKU’S  BAZAR 4 00 


'I'he  THREE  uhove  imhlicatione 10  00 

Any  TWO  above  iinined 7 00 


HARPERS  YOUNG  PKOPI.E 1 60 


Pontage  Pree  to  all  lubneribern  in  the  United  Stafrn 
or  Canada.  


The  Volnnies  of  the  Wkkki.y  and  Raxak  he^in  wilh 
the  tlrst  nuinhera  for  January,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Yodno  Pkopi.k  with  the  rtrat  Niiinber  for  Noveinher, 
and  the  Voliiinea  of  the  Maga/.inr  with  the  Nmnhers 
fi>r  June  nnd  Decenil)er  of  encli  yeiir. 

8ol).«c)iplioii8  will  lie  entered  with  the  Nnwher  of 
each  Periodical  current  nt  tlie  lime  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cnees  where  the  snh8cril>er  otherwise  directs. 

S|)eciraen  copy  of  llAaeKB's  Youno  Pkopi.k  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-cent  stump. 


Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

liroiulway  and  14th  Street. 


Ladies’  Gossamer  Rubber  Cucnlars.  with 
Hood,  Sizes  50  to  60  in.,  $1  00 ; nsual 
price  $1  85. 

Ladles’  Gosaanier  Rabber  Nenporta,  with  Cape,  Sixes 
50  to  00  in..  $1  25  ; usual  price  $2  00. 
llisaea’  Gossamer  Rubber  Circulars,  with  Hood,  all 
slues,  OOr. ; usual  price  $1  50. 

Hisses’  Gossamer  Rubber  Newports,  with  Cape,  all 
sixes,  $1  15;  usual  price  $1  85. 

Gents’  Gossamer  Rubber  Coats,  all  sizes, 
$1  50 ; usual  price  $2  SO. 

Gents’  Gossamer  Rubber  Coats  (extra  llsht  wel^hti, 
$2  25 ; usual  price  »5  00. 

Boys’  Gossamer  Rubber  Coats,  all  sixes,  25; 
usual  price  $2  00. 

Uarmenta  may  be  sent  by  mail  if  prepaid  of  above 
prices,  adding  26  cents  for  postage. 

Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

Broadwaiy  and  14tli  Street. 


TIMKEN  SPRIN6  VEHICLESI 


EnMeat  Vchlj-lc  nindc. 

coiiiw  with  two.  ^Tlii-eiprincH 

lenuthen  and  Mhorlen  nreordlns  l«  the  v .-ii  t.t 
llicy  riirrv.  EniiHlIy  woIlmlai.tcxHoroUKhconiiuy 
ciwiisaiid  nne  Irlvcs  of  citin..  Mannfacttin-d  s-nil 
Hold  by  all  the  lca.timrCarriaArc  Bnildcrssnd  Dculcis. 

HENRY  TBMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BUGGY  CO 


WAR  VOLUMES 

OF 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


(.Vote  entirely  ovt  of  print  and  the  plates  destroyed.) 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  A CO. 

Furnishing  Goods  for  Genllcmcn. 

Purisian  and  liondon  styles  in  Neck 
Dres-sings,  Mu.slin,  Percale,  nnd  Linen  Dress 
Sliirt-s,  Collars,  and  Cuffs,  Jean  and  Linen 
Drawers,  Pajamas  in  Clieviot  and  Silk  Pon- 
gee, Turkish  Batli  Robes  and  Sheets,  Flan- 
nel and  Net  Batliing  Suits. 

Pongee  and  Flannel  Jackets,  Steamer 
Rugs  and  Robes,  Linen,  Cloth,  and  Pongee 
Carriage  Robes,  kc. 

Broadway  and  1 9th  St. 


TEE  BEOOKIYE  BEIBBE. 

A History  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  By  W.  C. 
CoNAST.  {Reprin/ed  from  Harper’s  Magazi.nk 
for  3%,  188.3.)  The  Bridge  as  a Monument. 
By  Montgomery  Schcv/.ei!.  (Rejiriu/ed  from 
Harper’s  Weekly,  May  27,  1883.)  Together 
with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  Exercise.*, 
May  24, 1883.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Twen- 
ty-eiglit  Illustrations.  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

Publishpd  by  IIABI’FR  A RUOTHEUS.  New  Vork. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  tliose  who  have  not 
the  flies  of  Harper's  Weekly  during  tlie  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containlnn'  1000  of  the 
Illustrations  that  apiiearcd  in  Harper’s  We  kly  during 
the  War. 

2 vols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
charzes:  Cloth,  $14;  Half  Turkey  Morocco, 
$20. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

HcDOXXELli  JBRO^., 


113  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ASTHMA  & NAT  FEVER 


THEIR  CAUSE  & CURE. 


^ Sent  by  mail,  jmstpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HAMMERLESS 
<GUN 


KKIGHT»a  NBW  TREATISE  sent  free. 

Address  L.  A.  KNIGHT,  15  E.ThIrd  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


.PILE  PIPE 

) partH  a0ttcte<L  there- 


•uriiiK  when  other  reiaotlii.^K  fail,  l 
111  tiie  vci*t  pocket.  r^a</y  for  muc,  with' 
liienoc.  affording  immedmte  rr/Ir/.  .Soidl.y  ^1  dnivvists 
(lUTomi'anietl  with  a jmekaae  of  ae<'li>y  s Omtrn«iit.  on 
which  are  i>riute«T  the  luorrcdicutHtor  cent  t.y  mail  for  S2. 
S.eley't  Truti  EAtabllthm.nU,  1347  Ch.itnnt  Btr.it. 
PblladalpUa.  Pa,,  or  74  Fle«t  Street,  Loadon,  EsKtaad- 


LET  OF  NEf  BOOKS. 


Tops,  Uncut  Edges,  *5  « 


’’oluines.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt 


TWELVE  AMERICANS.  ’ Their  Lives  and  Times. 
By  llowAiti.  Cakuoi.i.  Coiiiainliig  Sketches  of 
Iloralio  Seymour,  Clmrlcs  Fruncls  Adams,  I'eter 
C,jO|icr,  Haiinib;.!  Hamlin,  John  Gilbert,  Koiren  C 
^heiick,  Frederick  Doiiglass,  William  Alien,  Allen 
G.Thiinnai.,  Joseph  .leflUTSon,  Elihu  H.  Wsshburne, 


SPANISH  VISTAS.  By  Gkorok  Parsoxs  LATu.iop 
Illustrated  by  Ciiari.kb  S.  ItKiNtiAiiT.  Square  Svo! 
Oninmeiital  Cover,  $3  no. 

IV. 

MOSAICS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  The  Bible  Record, 
wilh  llluslrative  Poetic  and  Prose  Selections  from 
Slandard  Lileriiluic.  By  Makoius  Wii.i.son  and 
Romkut  PiKRi-osT  W11.1.SON.  In  Two  Voinmes. 
12mo,  Cloth,  f3  OU. 

V. 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY.  Strncturnl  and  Svs- 
icmatic.  For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
JamksUeton,  A.M.,  Pii  D.,  late  Professor  of  Nnlnral 
History  in  Vassar  (College.  Hevised  Edition.  Illns- 
trnled.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $l  80. 

VL 

GAMES  AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
DREN. Collecteil  and  (’nin|mred  by  Wili.iam 
W'Kt.LB  Nkwki.i.  Svo.  Cloth,  Oruumeutal  Cover, 


LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH 
CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  Publication  by  Thomas 
Caki.yi.k.  Edited  by  Jamks  Anthony  Fkoiii'R. 
4t4>,  Paper,  SO  cents.  Also,  Library  Edition,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

vni. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
l.y  Wii.i.iAM  J.  Koi.kk,  A. M.,  formerly  Head  Master 
of  tlie  High  Seliool,  Camliridge,  Musa.  Willi  Kii- 
gruvings.  16mo,  Cloth,  66  cents ; Paper,  40  cents. 

IX. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  POEMS.  Venns  nnd  Adonis, 
L.icrece,  and  other  Poems.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
VVii.i.iAM  J.  Roi.kk,  A.M.  Wilh  Engravings.  16mo, 
Cloth,  66  cents ; 4to,  Paiier,  40  cents. 

X. 

NAN.  By  I.roT  C.  Lii.i.ib,  Author  of  “Mildred’s  Bar- 
gniii,’’ '‘Pt  udetico,’’ &c.  A Story  for  Girls,  llltts- 
irated.  IGmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

XL 

FREDERICK  II.  AND  MARIA  THERESA.  From 
Ililherio  Unptthlished  Documents.  1740-1742.  By 
Tim  Duo  OR  Bbooi.ik.  From  the  French,  by  Mrs. 
Cashki,  lloxY  and  Mr.  John  Lilme.  4to,  Paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE.  A History  of  the 
Biookivti  Bridge.  By  W.  C.  Conant.  (/leprinted 
frteni  Hari'sr’s  MsOAZtNK  for  May,  18S3.)  The 
Bridge  ns  a Monnmetit.  By  Montoomk.bt  Suiicvi.ku. 
tlSeprinted  from  IlAtiPKK’s  Wkxki.y,  May  27,  18S.S.) 
Together  with  an  Account  of  Hie  Oiiening  Exercises, 
Mao  24.  iNiS.  Wilh  Two  Portraits  and  Tweuty-eiglit 
Illtiblrations.  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

XIII. 

LIDDELL  & SCOTT  S GREEK-ENGLISH  LEX- 
ICON. A Gieek-Etiglish  Lexicon.  Compiled  l>y 
IIknuy  Gkorok  Liiiiiki.i.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ. 
Church.  Oxford,  mid  Roiikrt  Soott,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Rochester,  late  Master  of  Bnlliol  College,  Oxford. 
Seventh  Edition,  Revised  nud  Augroeiited  throngli- 
oiit,  with  the  Co-opernlioii  of  Prof.  Dbibi.kk,  of 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  4to,  Sheep,  $10  00. 

XIV. 

HAYDN  S DICTIONARY  OF  DATES  nud  Universal 
Informalion  relating  to  nil  Ages  nnd  Nniions.  Sev- 
enleenlb  Kdilion,  coiitniiiing  tlie  History  of  tlie 
World  to  the  Autumn  of  1881.  By  Bknjamin  Vin- 
OKNT.  Revised  for  Ameiicnii  Readers.  Large  Svo, 
810  pages.  Cloth,  $S  00. 

XV. 

THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON.  New  Views  of  the 
Poet’s  Life.  By  John  Cobuy  Jkaskrkbon.  4to, 
Paper,  20  cents. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PL’BLlSHKn  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Yolamle.  Bv  Wii.i.iam  Black.  Illnstr.nted.  Cloth, 
$1  25;  Paper,  20  cents. 

For  the  Major.  By  Constanok  Fxmmobr  Woowon. 
Cloth,  $1  00.  _ 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  puhiicalion,  containtiig  works  of  Travel, 
Biography,  History,  Fiction,  .tiid  Poetry,  at  jiricea 
rntigiiig  fr.itn  10  to  ‘26  cents  per  iiiimher.  Full  list  of 
Harper's  Franklin  Smiare  Library  will  lie  furnished 
graiiiiioiisiy  on  apiilicniion  to  Uabi'kk  * BaoTifxita. 

Remittances  should  lie  made  by  Post-Offlee  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 


HAUPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  ST. 

«-  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  of  between  thn 
and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Nit 
Ceuta  in  Postage  SUmps. 


111 

Fai 


. LADIES! 

HiNiti^PineBe*  en^irhsir  M>lT«nt  knair 

K_i  . ...  lorofton or  ttJiwy . ftind  I 

CXITXBSITY  CkKII. 
ir  WIM»X  Chimical 
!»  sc,  PhtU..  Pa. 


1 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

TKUN  DEPAKTMENT  to  Mr.  J.  O.  CRO'l 
ro‘.?ri..r.  I.‘“  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who 
conduct  it  upon  bis  own  account  and  respoosibll 


We 


SPECIAL  CAETIOIV. 


e not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for 
ii*aeTa’R  ^'KO'*'TY  & CO.,  whethe 

UAUPKa  a Baxab  Patterna  or  for  any  other  businc 

HARPER  & BROTHJ 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


CastoriaproniotcM  I>ige.8tion 

and  overcomes  Flatuleucy,  (Joustipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  liealth  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
1 recommend  it  aa  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  H.  A.  Archer,  M.  D., 

8a  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  rosv  cheeks, 

WTiat  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

’TIs  Castoria. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns, 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

But  Castoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Ckilds,  Indigestion. 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorlat 


^JENTAU_R_JJ[NJ|PUE£IT— an  absolute  cure  for  Rheiima» 
tisni,  Spraio.s,  Burns,  Oalhs,  &c.  The  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
trating: Pain-relieving:  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


Arden.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Rouinson.  16  cents. 

Mr.  Senrborongh's  Family.  By  Anthony  TROi.i.opr. 
2(1  cents.  _ 

Honest  Davie.  By  Frank  Babrktt.  20  cents. 

A Sen  Qtteeii.  By  W.  Clark  Rusbkll.  ICino,  Half 
Bomitl,  $1  00;  410,  Piij^r,  20  cents. 

The  Lndies  Lindores.  By  Mrs.  Oi.ii-uant.  ICmo, 
llnlf  Bound,  $1  00 ; 4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

Like  Ships  Ujion  the  Sea.  By  Franokb  Elkanuu 
Trolloi-k.  20  cents,  _ 

No  New  Thing.  By  W.  K.  Norris.  26  cents. 

Mary  Barton.  A Tale  of  Maucliestcr  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Qaskxli-  20  cents.  _ 

Stray  Pearls.  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribanmont, 
Viscountess  of  Bcllni.se.  By  CuABia>TTB  M.  Yonuk. 
16  cents. 


tV~  llAHecK  «fc  BaoTiiKua  teill  send  any  of  the  above 
isorks  by  mail,  postage  jtrepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  i-eenjd  of  the  ftrice. 

HaiiI'kk’s  Catai.ouuk  malted  free  on  receipt  of 
.Vine  Cents  in  stamps. 

HARl’ER  k BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N.  V. 


DChromo  Visiting  CardMio  2 nlike,for  lS83,nnnie  on, 
nnd  lllnstratwl  Premium  IJst,  me.  Wiirrniited  best 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jom»  & Co.,  Nassau,  N.  V, 


$66 


free.  Address  H.  H allktt  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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IIAIirEirS  WEEKLY^ 


li  WILSON  SwM 

iSANDljCol^ 

IN^EAimGEfBW^ 

yAy^aCtVg^  ^ AT^ACf^ 


OFOPtR^^'^^ 

THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


Gf>ilM,-l  d.-Hire  to  ^xpicfs  U)  you  luv  tl.:,iiljw  f,,, 
your  won,I.Mrul  Ho„  I5iuc,,<.  I iu.  trout.led 
l)yi»l)to>!.i;i  foi  rive  yonrs  pievioiis  to  coinmtncinj  (Ji5 
Iibe  of  your  lli>[)  liuieib  Koine  bix  moiiili.-  nj.j.  Mt 
cure  linsi  been  woiiriei  rnl.  J am  pastor  of  ihc  Pirv 
.MiahodiKi  e liurcli  of  ibi.s  place,  and  mv  whole  coiX 
giiliou  cull  teelify  to  the  great  virtue  of  vonr  hiiitp. 

^ cry  rcepeci fully,  Kev.  11.  Fiuuia 

..  » •.,  ^ N.  Y.,  March  II,  issj). 

//op  //ii'/eea  ro.,-lMease  accept  our  grateful  ackuowl. 
edgineni  for  the  Hop  1), tiers  you  were  so  kiud  astj 
doiiute.  ami  n liicli  wore  such  a bciierit  to  its.  Wears 
80  built  up  with  it  \vc  feci  voiiug  again. 

Uj.1.  Lai.ik8  ok  iuk  lioMK  OK  iiir.  Feiwrim. 

Dk.i.kvan,  Wue,  Sept.  Jt  issi) 
r,VuN,— 1 have  tnken  not  quite  one  holt  e of  tliHlUm 
Hitlers.  I was  a feeble  old  man  of  is  whni  Im  f 
'1  owl.iy  1 am  a.s  active  and  feel  b.s  well  .•),«  ] 

I ree  a great  mauy  that  need  giich  a medicine 

V.  Rorct 

Monuoe,  Mi<  ii.,.Sppt.‘>ri  IsISl 
.''■i/  x,— I have  bet'll  inking  Ib.p  liiiu-rs  fur  ioftnmnn 
tio.i  of  the  kidm-ys  and  bradder.  Ii  has  done  .He 
what  four  doctors  fa, I,-, I to  do-cured  me.  The  effe  i 
of  the  Hitlers  seemed  like  magic.  W.  L.  ( "^1 
1 f you  have  a sick  friend,  wliose  life  is  a hnnlpn  i,n« 
bott  le  of  Hop  Hitlers  uijj  restore  that  fi  lend  to  perfwt 
licaltb  and  bajrinness. 

• . , , *^'‘^"eoBi>,  r.t.,  M.1V  5,l«si 

It  has  cured  me  of  several  din-ases,  such  a?  nerTouf- 
ness,  sickness  at  the  sic.nmcli.  nionihiv  irouhic.  etc. 
1 have  uol  seen  a sick  day  since  1 took’lIoiiKitu'ts. 

Mrs.  Fas.nie  (jkel>i. 

medicine  has  had  one  half  the  mIc 
It';.',''’  rJ' i'  ‘■''1''’"  w '‘‘ilisfactiou as yoarHop 

. If  r,.  Tev  bike  plea.siiie  in  .-peakiim  for  iJieg 
n<  Ifare,  as  every  one  who  tries  them  is  well  satirted 
with  their  results.  S^.veral  such  remarkable  carta 
lave  heeti  made  wiDi  ibenr  liere  that  there  are  a m™ 
her  of  earnest  w orkers  in  tlic  lloj)  BiueiV  canse.  One 
I ersoii  gained  eleven  pounds  from  taking  only  a few 
'"’bb'S  Sjiitu  t Ini 

,,  ..  CiTy,M,eH.,Feh.3,18«. 

//'V-  /offer.',  f <,i/.y.(r/o/,_I  i)ii„k  it  iny  duly  to  wad 
you  a lecommcndaiion  for  ilie  liemtlt  of  any  pe»oa 
wishing  to  know  whether  Hop  Hitters  are  goodoTiiol. 

I know  they  are  go,Hl  for  general  deliiliiy  and  iiidlget. 
torn;  strengtlien  the  nervous  system  and  make  uew 
l;le.  1 recomineiKl  my  paiienls  to  u.‘e  ilicm. 

Dr.  A.  I'l.A-n,  Treater  of  Clnouic  Diseases. 

f^n‘KRmK,\V,s.,.laiinarT,m 
I liear.l  in  rnv  iicig|ib<iiliood  that  yonr  Hon  Bitters 
were  doing  such  a great  deal  of  grrod  among  Ihetid 


HAVE 


SECURELY  FASTENED  BRISTLES 


A.\D  C.\\  BE  FOUi\D  WITH  ALL  BUrGGISTS. 


PINS  BEARING  THIS 


ARE  TO 

SUPERIOR  ALL  OTHERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

TH  E PLU  M E K ATWOOD  M F'C  Ca 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HARBOR  EVERGLADES. 

[SkK  “ThK  (J.VRIIAGK,  lii.rK’KAnE,”  I’ack  403.] 


Dll.  T’DIf.V.VA'.Vi/'/i  IIEMKDY  FOli 

Hay-Fever,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh: 

Huooki.ys,  N.  Y.,  Si'pt.  '24,  Issl. 
*■1  liolieve  it  will  be  sure  in  ninety  rases  in  i 
hundred. " 

Huooki.v.s,  N.  Y..  Oct,  17,  18S12. 

I am  happy  to  snj  Unit  your  remedy  has  st'rvef 
me  a season  riiHj  as  well  as  Hie  last  year.” 

I’ainphlele,  will,  .Mr.  HeectierV  full  letters  tilid  Othej 
lesliiuonials,  furnished  on  np|iIicution. 

T’reti  ircd  only  bv 

I»It.  .11.  II.  TOW  \S|..\  I».  Ifl-OMiblirer,  Hid. 

1‘rice.  .'SI  cents  and  +1  .Vi  |«'r  Isitlle. 

For  sale  by  CHAHI.K.s  DK.N'M.N,  Fii-st  1*1.  and  Court 
St.,  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  try  all  Dniggisia. 


COSBT.VNTLY  RKOK.tVlNO 


SO  fXiM.MON  IN  Sl'MMMU,  INDU  ATE  A TOHPID 
CONDITION  OF  Tin-;  1.1VKU  AND  A SI.COtilSH 
ClUCCL.kTION  OF  'I'HE  DIFE-tD VINt;  FI.TTD.S. 
A TK.V.'^I’OONFFI.  OF  T.IItllANT’S  SlCl.'r- 
iriCK  .Vl'IiieilCNT  IN  A (iI.AS.S  OF  W ATFU 
HALF  AN  HOCK  HFFOKK  HKF.tKFA.ST  WILL 
<;FNTbY  KKI.IKVE  AND  KFOCLATK  Til  F I.IVKK, 
(JVKKKN  AND  I’l'KIFY  THE  CIKCI  LATION, 
AND  l.Ml’AKT  NEW  LIFE  AND  VUiOKTo  EVEKY 
FCNCTION  OF  THE  HoDY.  ALL  DltLUUlSTS 
HAVE  IT. 


MEUI('.4\  STAK  SOFT  CAPSI  LES  THE  BEST. 

■ AJsi),  Star  Empty  Cairstilcs.  All  Di  uggisla. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS 

B,  dj  rrn  St'fdurU.^  1 flr-smitrn, 

■ ItECIi.  .Maiiiiiintiiring  Ooiieians,  f 


&c  K.iV.I. 
Pliibola..  I’ll 
(.  iitnioviie. 


tborongbly  ciirerl  hy  Dr. 


8 Skin  C 


Noneiiki-it.  .tl,  druggisln. 


her  thill 


Itus.sell  &.  Morgnii  Print iiii;  Co.'s  Now  Pnetory,  l.ook  Street, 
Hgglestoii  Avenue  tiiid  Sixlli  Street,  Ciiu'iiinati,  O. 


MANtTWCTlKKI)  HY  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO, 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S,  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  RUSSELL  <&  MORGAN  CO.’S 


C.  S.  PLAIIM  CARDS 


tTif  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  state, 
lease  mention  tiiis  jiajrer. 


I beard  id  Hi 


ALL  INDEXED,  ALL  ROUND  CORNERS, 
AND  EVERY  PACK  IN  A NEAT  BOX. 

^ IC'TOR  II,  Ifl.VLCnER,  General  Aijenl^  Cinei nnnti^  O. 

New  York  Olllce 


An  exceedingly  iisefiil  invenlion,wilbont 

Isvliirb  every  geiilleimin  s dnss  i.s  inconi- 
plete,cspecially  during  IlieSinnmei  moil  lbs, 
when  low  shoes  are  wurii,  mid  wli.'ii  it  i.-* 
indispensable  looiie's  coinlort  mid  neat  )i|<- 
pcarance  tri  liave  the  .'locking  fit  sinootlily 
aboiu  the  ankle  mul  tlie  slack  of  tlie  dr.iw- 
ers  kept  connneil  at  ilie  knee,  all  of  wliicli 
the  Boston  (Jailer  aecomiilislies. 

For  Sale  l>y  all  I lie  leading  Oeiit 
FuriilHliiiig  Moii'es,  or  S impi,.  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receijil 
of  price. 

Cotton.  20  cents  per  pair; 
Silk.  7 o cents  in-r  pair. 

P>  M'  litUrii  this  jjapiT.  Aitilress 

' GEORGE  FROST  & CO., 

•287  Drroushiic  .'ifivcf.  lUi.sUm. 


comer  of  Reade  St  and  West  Broadway. 


PAVARA  PILLS 


^Tlif'so ^I’lll.'r  are  tboonly  SPKCI F IC  FOIC  CON'NTIP.iTIttN,  rVo  pain,  naitfit'a,  or  piirg’iiKr. 

C.  N.  CRITTENTON,  General  Agent,  I 15  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


A Rich  Lady’s 

■el led  all  over  luiroi'C  n"'>  >’  ';5/ 
a cost  of  llronsands  „ 


and  found 
Icned,  and 
.ilble 


. experience 

^ LtAUV,  ' * 

U,  so  lollLS 


iiti  sjiii'iiH  w 
hope  other! 

I bad  been  sick  mid  tnist 
iisband  so  much  trouble  r 
iig  wliat  ailed  me.  1 was 
nd  discouraged  that  / go' 
set!  them  unknown  to  m 
inpi  ove.  and  gninert  so  fasi 
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New  Youk.  Satekday.  July  7,  1SS3. 


SPECI AL  AN NOU NCEM ENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

Fur  i/ie  hrxt  oriqhinl  (iraii-hirj  lo  illusirfitr  Al.FRKD  Domktt’s 
“ ('liristniiis  Hvinn” — t/ie  ih-niniKj  to  ht  xuitnUf  fur  ptiiliroliou  in 
IIaRPKR’s  MaGaZINK,  and  to  hr  the  urtnxirr  irurk  of  an  Atnrriran 
iiitixl  vot  over  lwriili/-lirr  iic'irs  uf  ii<ii  — Mkssiis.  IIaRI’KR  & Ulio- 
nuits  ufrr  on  -y' Tli HKE  TrUH  SANl)  DOl.I.AU.S 

III'  lotnoruldr  nodi  rshiiidiu;/  thot  the  xorirxsfid  I'oioiii  titur  .dndl  itxr 
till'  S.iotr  fur  till-  Jtl-Iisi  rill  iuo  Ilf  (Hi  si  mill  io  mil  or  iiiurr  of  till  hi’sl 
Aioeriruo  xrhuulx^  iiirlodloit  idxii  o xujunrii  iihroiid  of  ol  Irost  xrx 
iiiuiithx  for  till  xliidi/  uf  the  utd  iimxli  rx.  'Hu  itirurd  trill  hr  /xiid 
III  sill'll  iiixlidliiii  iilx  uiid  III  xoi'li  lioi'X  iix  xhiill  hrxl  xitif  tin  runi’rii. 
iiorr  of  llir  rtri/iii  iil  fur  till'  JiorjKixix  Xfxi  ljlrd. 

Thr  dniiriiiiix  Iiuixl  hr  rrrrii'id  hii  MkssHS.  HaRI’KK  k HrOTHKR8 
not  Inlrr  lliuo  Ai'it'ixl  1,  \!'iS'A.  iiddnxxid  " A\t  CiiiiiiK'lition,  llur- 
per's  Mii*;iizin(‘,  Franklin  Sipiaif,  Nnw  Ymk'';  mid  null  unixt  In 
dixii/iiati'd  hi/  OH  (ixxiioiid  luiiui'  or  iiiullo,  ir/iirli  sluudd  idxu  hi 
yirrii,  lui/i  lhi  r irilh  thr  mil  //.////»,  in/»,  Hud  I'lxidiiu  r of  thr  uiiixt, 
in  II  xeiiU'd  riii'rliiiir  iii'cuiiilHiiii/iiii/  tin  ilriiirioi/x,iiiid  out  to  hr  ujx  iu  d 
until  thr  I'lxidl  uf  till'  ruiiijirtiliuii  xhull  liiirr  hti  ti  drtrrmiiird.  Thr 
iiiiliif  Ilf  thr  xoriixxfid  |■llolJlrtllor  iriH  not  hr  jnihlirli/  iliinoHiii'rd 
until  thr  /iidilii'iitio/i  o f Ihi  drniviiiij. 

Mr.  R.  SwAis  (iiKKoiu),  X.A. ; Mu.  F.  1).  Mm.i.kt,  A.N.A.;  nod 
Mk.  CiiAiu.K.'i  Parsons,  A.N.A..  Sii/irrinlriidi  id  of  thr  Art  Ihjxirt- 
liulil.  HaRI’KR  & RroMIKRS,  irilt  art  iix  jildi/is  of  thr  l■olnfHl  it  ion. 

It  ix  iiifiiidrd  III  riu/riirr  thr  xiirnx.xfid  droiriin/  iix  o/u'  fnu/r  Jor 
IIaRRKR’s  Ma<.AZJNK  (>/■ und  xhmdd  uihrr  driliriiii/x 
snhniitlid  In  funiid  xiiiliihli\.\r<oiid,  third,  ond  fourth  iiirordx  ii'ill  hr 
tnudr,  ox  folloirx;  uiir  /nii/r  IIaKPKr’s  WkKKI.Y,  mil  jiiiiir 

IIarpkr’s  Razar,  mu  /un/r  Harpkr's  VorSG  I’koim.k,  ^URI. 

If  thr  jiidi/ix  xhmdd  ihridr  Hint  no  oni  of  thr  droiriiu/x  ix  xiiiliihlr. 
Mk.ssrs.  IIaRPKU  & Brotukrs  rtxrrrr  tin  ri;/ht  to  ixlnul  thr  liuiit  of 
tinii-  mill  n ojirti  thr  roinfirlilioii. 

J’lro  Ctirixtinii.x  Hi/inns  hi/  Al.VRKn  DoMKTT  luin  hern  fnihtixhrd. 
That  jnihlixiud  in  18:17  ix  Ihroni  fir  thr  illnxlriitimi  of  irhirh  iirlisix 
are  iiiritid  to  coinjidr,  and  a printed  rojn/  of  it  icill  hr  xml  on  op- 
plindion  tv 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

FraNKLI.V  .SviL  ARK,  Xkm  York. 


THE  F(;URTH  OF  JULY. 
rpHE  one  - luuidml  - and  - seventli  annivei*sary  of 
.1.  “Independence-day'’  dawns  upon  a country  so 
jn-osiMirous  and  peaceful  and  prof^ressive  that  it  is  ini- 
IRissihie  not  lo  lielieve  tliat  the  happine.ss  of  the  chil- 
tlrcn)  i.s  shared  by  the  fathers.  Their  simple  rural 
republic,  indeed,  is  lost  in  the  continental  Union,  and 
in  the  vast  industrial  and  coniinercial  developments 
and  inventions  of  tlie  centui’y.  A little  one  has  be- 
co)ne  a thousand,  and  a small  one  a strong  nation. 
But  could  the  lirst  buiUlei-sof  the  state  behold  it  now. 
tliey  would  own  that  its  life  and  vigor  and  marvellous 
extension  had  sprung  from  their  own  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples. and  that  the  faith  with  which  they  wrought  is 
even  inoi’e  pi’ofound  than  it  was  in  their  own  niind.s. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  new  diihcul- 
ties  and  perils  not  foi’eseen  by  the  fathers,  the  eonli- 
dence  of  the  most  intelligent  Americans  in  what  may 
be  called  the  American  idea  is  very  much  more  gen- 
eral and  strong  than  it  was  a hundred  years  ago. 
The  reason  is  to  found  both  in  our  own  national 
experience  and  in  our  observation  of  the  experience 
of  other  nations.  While  the  political  influence  of 
the  United  States  upon  all  other  countries  during  the 
century  has  been  profound,  other  countries  hav'e  not 
politically  influenced  the  United  States  in  any  de- 
gree. The  institutions  of  Elumpean  nati<»ns  have  Ix^en 
steadilj’  Americanized,  but  those  of  the  U nited  States 
have  not  been  in  the  least  Eui-opeanized. 

Tlie  most  sagacious  and  patriotic  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution accepted  a republic  as  inevitable,  but  many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  considered  it  to  lx*  an  experiment 
which  might  end  in  disaster,  and  when  Jefferson 
was  elected  they  lliought  tlie  day  of  doom  was  at 
hand.  But  the*men  of  to-day  regard  repulilican  gov- 
ernment not  only  as  the  most  just  and  ivasonable, 
but,  because  it  i.s  .six  as  the  strongest  and  most  ixu-ma- 
nent.  This  is  not  becau.se  it  has  not  revealed  dangers 
of  its  own.  but  because  it  ha.s  also  shown  their  correct- 
ives. The  old  doctrine  that,  as  the  ma-ss  of  men  must 
be  always  more  or  less  ignorant,  a govemment  of  the 
people  must  be  necessarily  a government  of  ignomnee, 
is  met  by  the  peireption  that  the  brute  force  of  num- 
bej’s  yields  naturally  to  menial  and  moral  suixu-iority, 
and  tliat  while  the  results  of  tliis  law  are  not  visible 
at  every  point  and  in  every  incident,  the  law  is  vindi- 
cated by  a broad  and  continued  observation.  It  is 
found,  against  all  anticipation  and  theory,  that  the 
people  correct  their  own  errors,  and  that  if  Sfiecial 
measures  of  reform  ui-e  more  promptly  uudei-taken 
upon  the  oHieial  order  of  a council,  yet  that  reform  is 
sure  and  effective  only  when  it  is  justified  and  de- 
manded by  public  ojiinion.  The  natural  beginning 
of  political  progress  with  us,  thei>efore,  is  not  with 
the  legislatui-e  or  the  government,  but  with  the  public 
seiitiiuent  which  makes  botli.  The  republic  itself  lie- 
gaii  in  the  town-meeting,  and  all  permanent  progress 
springs  from  the  same  .source— from  public  opinion. 

The  three  grave.st  political  perils  that  we  liave  pass- 
ed were  the  election  of  1800,  the  civil  war,  and  the 
election  of  1870.  In  the  war  the  moral  conviction 
and  the  intelligence  of  a free  people  alojie  saved  the 
country.  In  the  two  elections  it  wa.s  the  force  of 
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public  opinion  that  settled  the  immediate  dispute,  and 
the  trained  Republican  habit,  which  preceded  the  Con- 
stitution. of  res])ecting  forms  of  law.  which  without 
hesitation  made  the  settlement  final.  The  pasi  is  not 
only  secure,  hut  it  is  inspiring,  and  on  the  h!ipi)y  day 
that  recalls  the  hewism  and  the  sutfering  and  the 
glorious  triumph  of  our  fatlicrs  who  are  g<ine.  tlnxse 
who  ai'e  now  the  living  fathers  may  well  say  to  the 
childi*en,  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  glowing  w«)rds  at  the 
centenary  of  the  Exeter  Academy:  “We.  your  elder 
bixdhers,  cheer  you  on  to  action,  happiness,  and  glory. 
Yet  do  not  in  reply  say  to  the  aged  that  we  are  pass- 
ing away.  To  a go(Ki  world  belong  age  and  yonlli, 
and  to  us  who  ai-e  to  go  before  y«>u  let  your  words  la*. 

■ Ever  and  forever  move  joyfully  and  hopefully  on. 


I’LATFORMS. 

The  ])latitudes  of  party  platforms  are  a familiar 
text.  But  it  is  curious  b)  see  that  while  tliey  are  per- 
fectly well  nnderstoixl  to  be  manifeshx-s  whieli  aiv 
intended  to  “.straddle''  all  doubtful  questions,  and 
which  are  known  to  bind  nolnxly,  tliey  are  often 
treated  with  gravity  as  serious  declarations  of  jirinci- 
ple.  NoUxly  probably  was  ever  known  to  vole  for 
jiarty  candidates  because  of  the  stateinents  of  a party 
platform.  A party  is  judged  by  its  eonduet  and  )>y 
its  representatives  when  it  lias  power,  und  not  by 
wliat  it  says  wlien  it  wi.shes  to  obtain  jiower.  When 
it  i.s  defeated  it  is  Ix'canse  of  its  own  oH'enses.  and  not 
because  of  the  promises  of  its  rival.  If  Inith  the  Ohio 
Conventions  liad  adjourned  without  making  a plat- 
form, the  n'sult  of  the  election  would  doubtle.ss  lx- 
precisely  the  .same.  The  cardinal  iiriiu-iple  of  a plat- 
form i.s  to  state  what  is  supiiosed  to  be  tlie  current 
opinion  of  the  party,  but  to  .stale  it  in  a vague  and 
general  way.  so  as  not  to  alienate  the  most  liaekwai-d 
party  Bourbon,  and  so  as  to  eoncilialt?  the  independ- 
ent voter  and  even  the  party  o|)[K)nent.  But  notliing 
is  droller  than  to  exhort  a voter  in  Nt‘W  York,  for  in- 
stanee.  lo  support  the  Demoeratic  ))arty  in  the  Stati* 
as  a party  of  sniierior  eeoiioiny.  honesty,  and  intelli- 
gi'iiee  in  udministralioii  for  the  reason  that  it  jiraisos 
virtue  in  its  annual  platform.  The  exiiortal ion  i.s 
droll.  hee:ius(‘  the  Deniocralic  party  eonstanlly  shows 
what  it  is  and  what  i.s  to  be  expeet<‘d  from  it.  and  it  is 
judged  by  what  it  does,  and  not  by  what  it  says.  Its 
])i‘odigi()HS  niajority  in  New  York  last  year  sprang  not 
from  eontidenee  in  it.  but  from  disgust  with  the  Ke- 
publicaii  iiarty.  The  voters  neither  knew  nor  eared 
what  the  Ihaiirn'ratic  party  bad  said  in  its  platf<»rm. 

In  Oliio  the  value  of  platform  declarations  can  b(“ 
tested  by  one  plank  of  Ixitli  the  recent  jiarty  jilatfonus. 
The  Republicans  .said ; 

“We  reiterate  tlie  lieelaration  of  previoii.s  Kepiit>lic;ui  ('onveii- 
tions  ill  favor  of  civil  .service  refonii,  aiel  >m-ic<,iiic  evcoi  intclli- 
cent  efTorl  to  make  tliat  iiM-asure  practical,  ami  wc  c-pi  eiallv  ap- 
prove tin*  provi-ioli  uiail<'  liy  a Rcpiililicaii  ('oiicics.s  for  jrivInL; 
the  i»atriolic  sohliers  of  the  late  war.  with  proper  (|iialiliralioii.', 
the  preference  for  all  places  uinler  the  ^uveriilneiit.'’ 

This  is  simple  buncombe.  It  means  nothing  what- 
ever. and  was  meant  to  metin  notliing.  The  Demo- 
crats say  : 

“ We  re.,inino  the  resohitioiis  of  th<-  State  Folivcntiutis  of  Ohi.) 
in  IMSO.  1S81,  ami  18s“.  ami  of  the  Demoeratic  National  Fonvcij- 
tioiis  of  ISTli,  ls7f>,  ami  is.Su,  dcmamliinr  ilmrom;h  rclonii  ami 
pnrilication  of  tlic  civil  service,  ami  chaiL'c  that  the  R<'pntilican 
party  has  viiilated  every  pledge  it  lias  heretofore  eiven  for  die  rc- 
fonn  thereof,  and  has  failed  diiriiijr  its  loni:  adiiiini^traiion  ofthc 
Government  to  correct  even  tlic  nio?i  crying  ahnses  ; and  wc  tlc- 
maiid,  tlicrefoie,  a chaiiGe  in  tlic  executive  adminir'iraiion  of  llie 
Govcrmnenl  it.scif  as  the  reform  first  of  all  necessary,  as  made 
iimrc  inanifcst  hy  the  recent  Star  Route  trials,  thcii-hy  ousting  cor- 
rupt rings  confederated  to  |)ii>tect  crime  am]  prevent  the  pimisli- 
incnt  of  criminals,  and  hv  so  doiiyir  to  make  it  jius-ildc  to  aj;ain 
punish  fraud  and  theft  in  the  pnhlic  .•service.” 

This  is  equally  buncombe,  and  Vaincoinhe  intended 
not  to  secure  reform,  but  to  give  a ciyv  for  next  year's 
|•ilmp^ligll.  Its  value  as  a sincdvr  e.vpre.ssion  of  a re- 
form ])urpose  is  shown  by  tin*  comhiet  of  the  Ohio 
Deniocrals  in  the  Legislature  during  the  lu.si  winter, 
wilt)  ridiculed  and  resisted  reform.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  upon  all  others,  the  parties  will  not  he  tried 
liy  the  phra-ses  of  a platform,  hut  by  jiractieal  jier- 
formauce.  Neither  tlie  Republican  nor  the  Denio- 
ciiitic  machine  honestly  desirt-s  a genuine  reform  in 
the  civil  service,  and  very  naturally,  for  they  are  the 
product  of  the  abuses  wliich  reform  would  correct. 

But,  despite  the  machines,  each  party  ha.s  “made  a 
record”  ui>on  the  subjec-t  by  which  it  will  be  tried. 
The  reform  in  itself  is,  of  coui-se,  wholly  non-i>arti- 
san.  It  concerns  tlie  principles  and  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, not  the  jxiliey  of  the  government.  But 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Republican  attitude  and 
achievement  have  been  more  promising  than  the 
Dernocz’atic.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  doubted  that 
“reform''  in  the  sense  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  plat- 
form and  of  the  jiroposed  Democratic  cry  for  next 
year  means  only  that  “clean  sweep"  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate places  which  is  one  of  the  most  wanton  pieces 
of  extravagance  of  which  a sensible  country  can  be 
guilty,  and  which  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  that  a 
real  reforai  would  avert.  There  is  prebably  no  in- 
telligent pei-son  in  the  Union  so  xvild  as  to  assert  that 
a Democratic  administration  would  lionestly  respect 
the  beginnings  of  refonns  that  have  been  already 
made,  and  carry  them  forward.  W imiever  some  Deui- 
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ocrats  might  desire,  thfPuiy  adioa  i 
to  tlie  general  demand  |||  tihe  party. 
ocnits  wild  are  loudest  Kinsi|^g  that  the 
cry  shall  he  “ reform"  ]|p  vei^CM^fol  to say|£Ih-" 
reform  they  mean  a general  tum^ootandum  ^ 
g of  tlie  civil  service.  They  sneirat  the  i 
hill,  and  the  system  which  it  provides  for  faitrod 
a genuine  refvirm,  as  trivial  and  coDtetnptiWe. 
inirpose  is  to  overthrow  it,  and  to  restore  thh  bfaj 
spoils  system  complete  und  unchecked.  Theg 
conviction  of  this  purpose,  founded  not  u^a  fte 
dwhirations  of  Deiiuxii-atic  Conventions,  but  upon  ex- 
perience of  Democratic  conduct,  no  platform  will  b 

iible  to  shake,  and  the  just  apprehension  of  theconse- 
queiic*-s  of  such  a causele.s8  disturbance  no  sneering 
at  civil  service  reform  will  allay.  Of  the  Democratic 
party,  with  which  this  country  is  })erfectly  well  ac 
quaiiited.  cliange  may  he  certainly  expected,  but  not 
reform. 


MR.  RANDALL  IN  1877. 


The  Deiiuxratic  opjaments  of  Mr.  Randall  fool- 
ishly revile  him  for  the  most  patriotic  and  courageous 
act  of  his  public  life  —his  refusal  as  Speaker  to  earn- 
out tlie  views  of  tlie  Deiiux-ratic  obstructionists  iii 
1877,  Jiiid  iiliinge  the  country  into  civil  war.  The  re- 
sult of  the  election  was  in  doubt.  Democratic  intimi 
dation  and  violence  and  cheating  at  the  polls,  and 
R»‘puhlieaii  eonduet  in  counting  the  vote,  had  cover- 
ed the  election  wiili  suspicion.  The  Senate  was  Re- 
inihlieaii.  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Denio- 
cratie,  and  .so  lieive  was  party  feeling  that  an  irrecoii- 
cilahle  contest  and  no  valid  declaration  of  the  mult 
of  the  eh'ction  were  iiiiiiiiiieiit. 

In  this  extreme  emergeney  patriotic  men  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  united  in  devising  a scheme  ol 
settlemenl.  The  Electoral  Commission  was  appoint 
ed  liy  the  eoiiseiit  of  both  parties,  and  in  accordance 
with  tlie  terms  of  the  law  creating  it.  Accordiugto 
tliosi'  terms  al.so  its  decision  was  rendered.  By  every 
eonsideration  of  honor  and  patrioti.sm  Congress  was 
1)01111(1  to  accept  the  decision.  But  a certain  number 
of  Democrats  ivsolvtxl  if  possible  by  parliamentary 
obstruction  to  prevent  acceptance— a course  whieli 
would  certainly  have  ended  in  civil  war.  Had  the 
Speaker  not  been  brave  and  honest  enough  to  decline 
to  heeonie  their  t«K)l.  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
would  htive  followed,  and  the  American  republic 
would  have  fallen,  as  other  republics  have  fallen, 
Ix'fore  tlie  fury  of  party  spirit. 

Tiijit  the  calamity  was  averted  W'as  due  to  the 
Spixiker  more  than  to  aii.y  other  individual.  He 
steadily  held  to  the  agreement.  The  result  was  con- 
st itiilionully  declared.  The  President  was  peacefully 
inaugurated.  The  whole  transaction  was  one  of  llie 
iiKxst  striking  events  in  tlie  hi.story  of  constitutional 
liiierty,  for  it  sliowed  tlie  ability  of  two  great  parties 
to  settle  a perilous  contest  by  a common  understand- 
ing, honorably  resjiected.  in.stead  of  resorting  to  foree 
and  anarchy.  Mr.  RanDaLl's  service  in  the  desperate 
juncture  wa.s  that  of  a .sagacious  and  firm  American 
jiatriot,  and  if  liis  ptirty  should  resent  his  conduct  it 
would  only  d(H*pen  the  just  and  profound  distrust 
with  which,  as  Benatur  BecK  truly  remarks,  his  jwrty 
is  still  I'egarded. 


JUDGE  IIOADLY’S  JOKE. 

Ji  DftE  Hoadly  has  Ix'gun  his  campaign  iu  Ohio 
jocosely.  He  denies  energetically  a rumor  that  be  is 
alrctidy  disgusted  with  liis  party  friends  and  intends 
to  wiiiidraw.  and  witli  capital  liumor  he  declares  the 
Democratic  jnirty  lo  be  a party  of  progi’ess. 
lieve  with  all  my  heart  and  strength,’’  he  stiys,  "in  a 
new  and  living  Democracy,  not  in  a fossilized  and 
Bourboiii/.ed  Repuhlicanism.  In  this  creed  my  own 
])arty  and  thousands  of  hopeful  Republicans  are  with 
me."  That  is  to  say  that  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
party  holds  the  iiosition  and  the  view's  w hich  are  held 
hy  the  most  intelligent  and  independent  Republicans. 
J udge  Hoadly  has  a keen  sense  of  humor,  aud  his  joke 
is  excellent.  He  knows,  of  course,  as  w'cll  as  everv 
lx)dy  else,  that  not  one  of  the  purposes  which  are  espe- 
cially favored  hy  sucli  Republicans  as  he  descril^  is 
an  object  of  the  Democratic  party  as  such,  and  bis 
remark,  had  it  not  been  a joke,  would  have  lx«n  ex- 
actly I’evereed.  He  would  have  said  tliat  his  desire 
of  honest,  simple,  (economical,  and  efficient  govern 
ineut  w'as  shared  by  a few  hopeful  Democrats  an  } 
independent  Republicans.  . 

There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  action  of  e 
last  Democratic  Congress  or  in  that  of  , 

ic  Legislature  which  shows  that  the  great  interess^^ 
the  country,  or  any  progressive 
be  safer  and  surer  iu  Dem<x?ratic  than  in  Repu 
hands.  The  party,  as  such,  has  no  tariff 
IKjlicv.  It  holds,  as  a party,  ho  ground  upon 
istrative  reform.  The  dangerous  financial  sctien  c 
and  heresies  have  all  relied  upon  Democratic  sym  ^ 
thy  und  support.  If  an  enlightened  economy 
anywliere  distinguished  Democmtic  control  o 
public  treasury,  it  has  escaped  public 


Deimxjratic  party,  as  such,  is  uot  iiientified  »n 
lie  mind  with  a single  great  patriotic  and  " 
nica.sure  or  policy  since  tUe  day  in  1861  wneo 
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driven  from  national  power,  and  left  the  government 
struggling  for  life  with  Democratic  hands  at  its  throat. 

Moreover — and  this  is  a point  which  gives  esjjecial 
piquancy  to  the  judge’s  joke — the  great  body  of  the 
Republicans  who,  like  Judge  Hoadly,  united  with  the 
Democrats  ten  years  ago  to  elect  a Republican  as  a 
Democratic  President— in  other  words,  to  bring  the 
Democratic  party  into  national  power — have  long 
since  resumed  their  relations  with  the  Republican 
party,  satisfied  that  as  a party  the  Democrats  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  Still  further,  the  judge  humorously 
aflfects  to  be  unmindful  of  the  significant  fjict  that  the 
action  of  “thousands  of  hopeful  Republicans”  whom 
he  mentions,  the  independent  Republicans  who 
scratched  in  1879  in  New  York,  who  baffled  the  third 
term  plot  in  1880,  and  who  tacitly  permitted  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Cleveland  in  New  York  in  1882, 
took  all  three  steps  not  to  promote  but  to  prevent 
Democratic  national  success.  It  was  the  danger  of  a 
“fossilized  and  Bourbon”  rule,  which  they  believed  to 
be  identical  with  Democratic  triuniph,  which  led  those 
Republicans  to  call  a halt  to  the  reckless  leadership 
of  their  own  party,  and  the  call  was  heard  and  heed- 
ed. The  judge's  joke  must  not  lead  any  incautious 
person  to  misapprehend  the  views  of  the  “hopeful 
Republicans”  of  whom  he  speaks.  Their  hope  is  not 
in  or  of  the  Democratic  party.  Their  rebuke  instead 
of  their  desertion  of  their  own  party  shows  that  their 
hope  in  it  still  remains.  If  they  had  lost  hope  of  it 
they  would  have  joined  the  Democrats  long  ago.  As 
a joke,  therefore,  the  remark  of  Judge  Hoadly  that 
the  “hopeful  Republicans”  agree  with  the  Democratic 
party  as  a party  is  unequalled.  But  as  a serious  re- 
mark it  would  be  a still  greater  joke. 


MR.  BEECHER’S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  celebration  of  Mr.  Bekchf.k’s  seventieth  birthday 
was  the  occasion  of  a striking  popular  demonstration  of  re- 
gard and  admiration.  There  can  be  no  more  trying  ordeal 
than  that  to  which  a man  is  subjected  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  nnbounded  praise  the  hero  of  the  hour  natu- 
rally put  aside  as  the  extravagance  of  friendly  partiality. 
Mr.  Bkechku’s  gifts  and  .services,  however,  are  none  the  less 
striking  and  signal  because  admiration  may  express  itself 
in  an  unmeasured  strain.  No  good  cause  hiU)  ever  wanted 
a friend  when  it  appealed  to  him,  and  few  friends  can  bring 
to  any  cause  such  powerful  aid  »is  he. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  great  preachers  of  his  time,  and  as 
a popular  orator  he  has  had  few  superioi-s  even  in  our  his- 
tory, which  teems  with  eloquent  speakei-s.  His  religions 
independence  is  unequalled  among  clergymen  who  belong 
to  the  recognized  evangelical  denominations,  and  nothing 
marks  more  signiticantly  the  change  in  the  relations  of 
Christian  denominations  than  the  diti'erence  in  the  attitude 
of  Lyma.v  Bkkchkk  to  CiiA.NXixu  Unitarianisni  ami  that 
of  his  son  to  the  modern  form  of  the  same  spirit.  Indeed, 
the  secret  of  the  ditference  is  that  the  sou  sees  that  it  is  a 
spirit  of  life,  and  not  a creed. 

Mr.  Berchkk  has  been  a hard  worker;  but  a strong  con- 
stitution, temperate  living,  and  a buoyant  temperament 
have  brought  him  in  full  vigor  and  freshness  to  threescore 
and  ten.  He  bates  no  j<it  of  heart  or  hope,  and,  so  fur  as 
appears,  hi.s  hold  upon  the  love  and  contidence  of  his  im- 
mense audience  is  nnrelaxed,  and  the  good  work  that  he 
has  so  loug  been  doing  be  will  long  continue  to  do. 


THE  CRUSADES. 

We  mentioned  last  year  the  illustrated  lectures  upon 
American  history  by  the  Rev.  Ur.  Ecci.esto.v,  of  Clifton, 
8taleii  Island,  which  were  so  successful  that  he  has  pre- 
pared a series  of  four  lectures  ujkui  the  Crusades,  to  be  il- 
lustrated with  stereopticon  illustrations  from  Don^’.s  fa- 
mous pictures.  Dr.  Ecclestox’s  admirable  arrangement  of 
his  subject  and  simple  narrative  stylo  make  his  lectures  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  The  new  series 
will  be  tirst  delivered  before  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Bal- 
timore, and  then  at  Chickcriug  Hall  in  New  York,  and  the 
lectures  will  be  undoubtedly  among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  winter. 


HAWTHORNE. 

The  “Riverside  Edition”  of  Hawthorne,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin, & Co., is  now  complete,  and  a very  at- 
tractive edition  it  is.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  George  P.  La- 
THROP,  the  son-in-law  of  the  famous  author,  and  himself  a 
well-known  writer.  He  has  wisely  included  everything  of 
Hawthorne’s — Famhuwe,  the  Life  of  Franklin  Fierce,  and  the 
magazine  papers,  with  the  tine  article  upon  Dr.  .Iohnson, 
and  he  has  written  a biographical  sketch  which  is  admira- 
bly done,  and  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  memoir 
of  Hawthorne  yet  pnblisbed. 

Of  the  works  themselves  the  general  verdict  has  lieen  as 
plainly  declared  as  upon  thoso  of  any  author  who  is  called 
a c)a.*«ic.  Hawthorne  is  by  far  the  greatest  creative 
genins  that  America  has  yet  proiluced.  His  individuality 
and  power  are  as  prononneed  as  those  of  any  story-teller — 
Scott,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  or  Bauac,  or  George 
Sand.  The  entrancing  spell  of  his  romance  is  nnsiirpass- 
cd,  and  the  sinewy  simplicity,  the  racy  purity  of  liis  style, 
and  its  total  freedom  from  effort,  or  ostentation,  or  rhetoric, 
phmp^ua  among  the  very  first  of  writers. 

Qualities  of  bis  roinanccs  are  all  evident  in  his 
stories;  but  three  or  four  volniiies  of  these  hml 
jiteB  pitbllslied  without  perception  upon  the  part  of  the 
bpmio  that  itnoug  the  pleasant  bnt  nnimport.ant  writers 
of  tpe  day  a great  author  hml  appeareil.  Readers  who 
lYlll  pirn  back  to  the  Democratic  Revieic  of  forty  yeara  ago 
will  find  many  of  his  most  charming  tales,  which  produced 
no  observable  general  impression  at  the  time.  Longfel- 
low Itad  greeteil  Hawthorne  in  the  North  Jmerieatr,  bnt 
Ihe^  iNoa  CQ^egiaus  together  at  Bowdoiu,  and  the 
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North  Ametican  was  then  read  only  by  a few.  Now,  tlie 
fame  of  the  author  is  of  the  highest  kind.  The  strange 
insight  of  a genius  essentially  solitary,  the  vivid  play  of  a 
weird  imagination,  the  subtle  sympathy  with  what  vve  call 
the  supernatural  environment  of  human  life,  are  bnt  names 
of  parts  of  the  power  of  this  extraordinary  and  most  inter- 
esting writer. 


THE  ART  COMPETITION. 

The  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  enter  the  list  of  cmii- 
petitors  for  the  prizes  which  have  been  for  several  months 
anuoiinced  at  the  bead  of  oiir  editorial  cidiimiis  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  less  than  a month  from  this  liute  the  time 
for  sending  in  designs  will  cbme.  We  wonhl  caution  those 
who  bei-eafter  send  for  the  Cliri.Htmas  Hymn  to  nddreH.s  tlieii- 
letters  simply  to  Hakpek  & BkoTIIER.S,  Franklin  Square, 
New  York  city,  as  letters  addres-sed  “ Art  Comiietition”  will 
not  be  opened  until  the  committee  meets  to  determine 
upon  the  merits  of  the  ilesigiis. 


THE  CORNELL  ALUMNI. 

We  alliuled  at  the  time  to  the  severe  criticisms  npon  Cor- 
nell University  and  its  management  that  were  made  during 
the  spring,  and  to  President  White'.s  detailed  and  cogent 
reply.  The  controversy  culminated  in  the  election  of  a 
trustee,  and  the  interest  of  the  alumni  was  fully  aroused. 
The  personal  atteiiduiice  and  the  proxies  secured  a much 
larger  vote  than  has  been  known  bitlierlo,  and  the  contest 
was  decided  by  a very  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent. A resolution  of  implicit  contidence  in  him  and  bis 
conduct  of  affairs  was  passed,  and  the  result  was  a perfect- 
ly free  and  emphatic  verdict  of  those  most  immediately 
interested. 

President  White  is  a man  at  once  so  generous  and  so 
enlightened,  so  tliorniigbly  in  sympathy  with  the  modern 
spirit  in  education,  so  familiar  with  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion everywhere,  and  so  justly  proud  of  the  great  institu- 
tion which  lie  lias  so  largely  moulded,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  verdict  is  generally  welcome.  Even  tlio.se  who 
have  believed  that  there  was  solid  ground  of  eompiniiit 
must  feel  that  there  is  gooil  reason  to  reconsider  the  metli- 
ods  of  redress,  if  not  tlie  propriety  of  the  censiii-e. 

The  event  in  any  case  will  he  heiieticial  to  the  University, 
for  while  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  alumni  and  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  management  have  been  positively  affirmed, 
tlie  untliorities  will  he  justly  stimulated  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  steadily  and  closely  serutinized  l»y  all 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Cornell  is  precious. 


FL.XNACJANLSM. 

Mr.  Evax.s,  the  new  C’ommis.siouer  of  Internal  Revenue, 
is  evidently  one  of  the  politicians  who  have  no  idea  that 
aiiyliody  takes  civil  service  reform  in  earnest.  ‘But  Mr. 
Evans  has  been  riulcly  undeceived.  He  has  removed  ex- 
cellent and  efficient  ofHcers  to  give  their  jilaces  to  friends 
of  his  own,  upon  tJic  good  old  theory  that  the  offices  of 
which  he  controls  the  appointment  are  liis  ]iersonal  |)er- 
qiiisites  and  not  public  trusts. and  the  good  man  is  amazed 
to  lind  a prodigious  uproar  going  on,  and  he  is  actually  fold 
that  it  is  substantially  a betrayal  of  his  own  t rust  to  pros- 
titute ills  official  authority  to  the  gratitieatiou  of  his  per- 
sonal partialities. 

There  has  been  no  more  sigiiilicaiit  sign  of  the  remarka- 
ble change  of  public  sentiment  upon  this  subject  than  the 
sharp  censure  of  Mr.  Evans.  Like  the  worthy  Fla.vaga.n, 
of  Flanagan’s  Mills,  wlio  demanded  of  the  Chicago  Con  ven- 
tiou,  “ What  are  we  here  for,  except  the  offices?”  the  as- 
tonished Mr.  Evans  can  ho  almost  heard  asking,  “ What  am 
I Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for,  if  not  to  iirovide 
for  niy  friends  f”  The  excellent  man  is  donhUess  lost  in 
consternation  that  the  scatter-brained  sentimentalists 
should  he  able  to  raise  such  a row  over  the  steadj’-going 
old  customs. 

We  wonder  that  some  esteemed  contemporary  of  the  daily 
press  has  not  sent  a “ coinmissiouer”  to  Texas  to  learn 
from  Flanagan’s  own  lips  what  he  thinks  of  the  reform 
hill,  and  of  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Evans  merely  for 
turning  ont  honest  and  experienced  and  efficient  officers 
to  give  their  places  to  his  own  friends.  We  can  bear  the 
Texas  statesman  shouting  In.stily,  “ Why,  what  on  earth 
is  he  there  lor?” 


PERSONAL. 

Ls  genius  inherited  tlirougli  fathers  or  through  motlier.s  ? Some 
thinkers,  like  Mr.  Fra.ncis  Gai-ton,  affirm  that  it  can  be  transmit- 
ted only  by  the  father;  others,  like  M.  De  Lksccrk.  in  liis  treatise 
entitled  iflitstriom  MoUurx,  mainiain  that  the  de.sceiit  is  exclu- 
sively through  the  feminine  hianeh  of  the  house.  Mr.  Hknry 
Ward  Bkkcher  seems  to  side  with  the  latter  cla.ss  of  disputants, 
for  in  hia  recent  septnagenarijin  address  he  said,  “ From  my  father 
I received  a sound  stomach,  from  my  mother  a serene  spirit.” 

— The  family  physician  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  city  earns 
more  money  than  he  collecLs.  A ease  has  come  to  oiir  knowledge 
I which  after  practicing  faithfully  and  acceptably  for  thirty  o 
forty  years  he  is  about  to  retire  into  baiikrnptcy,  with  thirty  o 
forty  thousand  dollars  of  unpaid  entries  in  his  account-hook.  Tli 
amount  of  gratuitous  medical  service  now  received  hv  the  poor  is 
proportionately  much  larger  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  obtained 
not  only  in  the  hospital  and  the  dispensary,  bnt  in  the  doctor’.s  pri- 
vate office  and  the  patient’s  own  home.  Nor  do  experienced  phy- 
sicians expect  much  gnititnde  from  their  pauper  patients. 

— At  the  annual  Cominenceinent  of  a Catholic  seminary  in  New 
York  city  a principal  attraction  of  the  jirograinmc  was  the  singing 
of  an  Angels’  .S.'renadc  by  an  invisible  cborns  of  young  ladies. 

— K New-Yorker  wlio  visited  some  of  the  finest  resiliences  in 
Boston,  especially  those  in  the  B.-ick  Bay  region,  was  struck'  by  the 
gi-eater  size  of  tiie  rwins  and  the  increased  sense  of  airiness,  a 
compared  with  New  York  houses  of  the  same  grade,  “In  the 
Boston  halls  and  drawing-rooms.”  he  said,  “ von  can  take  a long 
bi-eath  without  feeling  that  yon  have  interfered  with  anybody’s 
rights.” 

— Dr.  Knt.siiABKR,  who  died  recently  in  Paris,  was  the  man  who 
demonstrated  that  tuberculosis,  or  consumption,  could  be  tn 
initted  by  inoculation.  He  inoculated  fourteen  monkeys,  and 
twelve  of  them  died  in  from  84  to  218  days.  He  proved  also 
that  cousumpUon  is  contagious,  or  rather  infectious.  A small 
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healthy  monkey  was  put  into  a cage  with  several  monkeys  who 
had  been  inoculated.  Une  of  the  latter  Itccame  much  attached  to 
him,  and  almost  constantly  held  him  in  his  arms.  Nine  days  after 
his  death  the  small  monkey  died  t<Ki,  and  an  autopsy  showed  that 
his  disease  was  consnm|ition.  The  cage  was  then  emptied  and 
disinfected,  and  twenty-seven  fresh  monkeys  put  into  it.  None  of 
them  took  the  disease. 

— A Kreneh  scientist  has  submitted  to  a learned  society  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  of  the  effect  of  tolmeco  on  hoys.  Out  of  thirty- 
.seven  tioys,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen,  who  used  the 
wiH'd,  twenty-two  showed  syiiiptoiiis  of  a distinct  disturbance  of 
the  eirenlalion,  impaiiisl  digestion,  palpiuitioii  of  the  heart,  bruit 
at  the  carotids,  singgisliness  of  iiitelleet,  and  a craving  for  alco- 
holic drink.  Eleven  of  the  lads  hud  smoked  for  six  month.s,  eiglit 
for  one  year,  and  sixtt>en  for  more  than  two  years. 

— Mr.  .loAgriN  Mii.i.kr,  the  California  p(K!t  (.says  the  Pall  Mali 
(Jaztfic),  has  just  made  known  to  the  world  the  tmgedy  of  his 

I Ill  the  New  World,  us  in  the  Old,  the  poet  must  needs  take 

all  mankind  into  his  eontideiiee,  and  .loAtiriN  Mii.i.f.r  follows  the 
example  of  Isn-il  Byron  in  letting  the  whole  wdi-KI  know  the  mis- 
eries of  his  love.  “ I suppose;  the  world  neisls  a few  geniuses  born 
into  it  now  and  then,”  onee  said  the  niiiiappy  wife  of  one  of  the 
iM'st  known  of  English  novelists,  “ bnt  I am  very  .sorry  for  those 
who  have  to  live  with  them.” 

— Isini  Roskbkry  thinks  that  “ the  most  preeions  reward  a man 
ean  ho|)<*  for  in  public  life  is  the  friendly  recognition  of  his  fel- 
low-eoiintrymeii.” 

— Mr.  Ai.fiKRNON  Chari.ks  Swinbi  rxk  writes;  “To  the  England 
of  onr  own  time  (it  has  often  enough  boon  remarked)  the  novel  is 
wlial  the  dniiiia  was  Ui  the  England  of  Siiakspkaiik's.  In  the  moil- 
eni  world  of  English  letters  the  novel  is  everywhere  and  the 
drama  is  nowhere.  But  we  may  remark  one  point  of  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  taste  of  play-goers  in  the  age  of  .‘^Hakspkark, 
and  the  taste  of  novel-readers  in  onr  own.  Tragedy  was  then  at 
least  as  popular  as  either  roiiianee  or  realistic  comedy  ; whereas 
nothing  would  seem  to  Ite  more  nnpo|)ular  with  the  run  of  modern 
readers  than  the  threatening  slnulow  of  trageciy  iirojeeted  across 
the  whole  length  of  a st<a-v.” 

— The  inllaenee  of  the  late  Cineiimaii  Dramatic  Festival  is  yet 
potent  in  the  Qiieen  (Vity  of  the  West.  <»nr  esteemed  contempo- 
rarv  the  Coimiirrcial  dn-rUe  eoatinues  its  eritieism  of  SiiAKSPKARt’s 
plays,  the  latest  of  its  es.-ays  being  eoneeriied  wiih  “The  Charac- 
ter of  Hamlet’s  Father's  (iliost.”  Tla;  ghost,  ob.serve.s  that  jour- 
nal, “ is  an  nnwholesoine  disturbance,  and  Ids  coining  back  is 
wholly  indefensible.  It  is  a lesson  that  the  departed  spirits  should 
stay,  and  not  return  U>  meddle  with  things  here.  By  doing  thi.s 
the  ghost  made  a dreadful  mess,  and  got  {irobaldy  a thousand  years 
or  so  added  to  his  fiery  purgation.” 

— Among  the  most  jdeasing  duties  of  the  newspaper  editor  in 
some  parts  <if  onr  fieloveil  laud  is  the  pix*paration  of  the  local 
item  aniionneing  the  latest  marriage.  Wc  cull  a model  paragraph 
from  a West(;rn  exchange  : ‘‘The  marriage  of  Mr.  Chari,f..h  Cham- 
BKR.S  to  Miss  Bi.a.nciik  Fisiikb,  which  was  eonsnmmauHl  at  Fair- 
mount  on  the  IJftli  instant,  was  an  event  that  will  ever  recall  plea- 
sant memories  to  tin-  fortunate  few  whose  lot  it  was  to  attend. 
The  bride  is  well  known  in  East  End  circles,  and  by  her  aweetnes.s 
of  <lispusition  and  hospitable  nature  has  won  for  herself  lasting 
friends,  all  of  whom  wish  for  her  an  ahundanee  of  good  luck  in 
her  new  departure.  The  griKmi,  an  exceedingly  po))ular  young 
man,  i.s  a rising  raili-oailer,  and  tliat  ho  has  secured  a prize  in  the 
iiiutrimonial  lottery  all  admit,  and  heartily  trust  that  the  success 
which  his  energy,  r|ualiticatioiis,  and  genial  and  pleasant  bearing 
merit  will  aeeonipniiy  him  on  his  voyage  through  life.” 

— Ill  an  es.say  on  enielty  to  children,  Mr.  Ei.BRiDCiK  T.  Gkrrv,  the 
{iresident  of  that  admirabie  and  snceessfiil  eliarity,  the  Society  for 
the  I’revention  of  Cruelty  to  Cliildreii,  declares  that  the  humane  of 
fxrth  .'iexes  ami  of  all  classes  are  not  lax  in  their  efforts  to  reform 
and  reseiie  the  iinliap|)y  children  of  the  outcast  and  the  criminal. 
“The  very  women  of  .society,  who  are  often  reproaehesi  with  being 
alike  heartless  and  frivolous,  respond  in  the  most  liberal  manner, 
and  devote  more  of  their  time  than  is  dreamctl  of  in  aid  of  the 
w retched  children  of  the  p<K>r.  No  appeal  to  a woman’s  heart 
for  aid  to  rescue  a child  who  is  cruelly  treated  has  yet  met  with 
a re|)ulse.” 

— Honesty,  remarks  I’resiilcnt  Skfi-kv,  of  Amherst  (sdlege,  is 
doubtless  the  best  policy,  but  no  policy  ever  vet  made  an  honest 


— “ Vtiiifh/l'e-Rroirn"  Piieinx  is  the(|naint  title  of  a volume  recent- 
ly puhlislieii  by  Lkk  ii  Siikparp,  of  Kiision.  The  author  of  these 
poems,  Marc  Cook,  died  last  autumn,  in  his  twenty-iiinih  year. 
Many  of  our  veadei-s  will  remember  bis  article  entitled  “ Camp 
Lon,”  in  Harpkr’s  Maoazink  for  May,  1881.  His  poems,  whieli 
have  been  collected  in  tlie  volume  referred  to,  are  interesting  and 
leli  above  the  average.  Mr.  Haroi.d  Frkdkrk;  in  hi.s  prefatory 
narks  d<x'S  not  exaggerate  when  he  sav.s,  “ Whether  we  study 
his  dainty  <'rca  dc  xorii'tl,  his  quaintly  whimsical  biirlesque.s,  his 
■iely  knit,  tlionghtfni  poems  on  serious  subjects,  or  his  la.st  un- 
speakably iiiouriiful  salutations  of  approaching  death,  we  find  re- 
vealed a soul  as  true  and  gentle,  an  eye  as  shrewd  and  searching, 
and  a hand  as  ileft  and  sure  of  touch,  as  any  to  which  Aineiicaii 
reailei-s  do  lioiior.” 

—The  taste  for  daiuing,  writes  a correspondent,  is  extinct  in 
Paris.  “ When  a fashionable  lady  gives  a xoin'e  damunle,  her  groat 
troiilde  is  to  find  partners  for  her  girl  guests.  Young  married  la- 
dies more  enjoy  quiet  flirtation  than  gyrating  round  a hall-rooni. 
Young  dandies  dislike  the  physical  eonseqnenees  of  the  gyration — 
the  flushed  face,  the  too  moist  forehead,  the  disorderetl  hair.”  We 
;xpeet  swn  to  hear  a similar  complaint  about  the  American  dudes. 

— Bo.nnat’.s  Salon  portrait  of  Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton,  American  Min- 
ister to  France,  is  said  by  Mr.  Frederick  W kdmorr  to  be  “ probably 
the  finest  male  portrait  of  the  year  in  France.” 

— Coi-kridok’s  body  lies  in  the  cryiit  of  Higligate  Church,  in 
London,  and  the  crypt  is  used  as  a place  for  tools.  Bnt  Colekidoe 
himself,  could  he  have  foreseen  this  fate,  would  have  been  the  last 
man  to  object  to  it. 

— Mr.  W iiisTLKR  took  hi.s  medal  at  the  Salon  ostensibly  by  reason 
of  the  merits  of  his  very  artistic  portrait  of  his  mother,  recently 
exhibited  puhliely  in  this  city ; hut  there  weie  half  a dozen  other 
pictures  of  his  at  another  exhibition  in  Paris  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  well  known  to  French  artists,  and  is  a master  of  their  lau- 
ige.  That  he  deserves  this  late  official  recognition  of  his  un- 
doubted genius  no  artist  in  any  country  would  he  likely  to  deny. 

— We  take  pleasure  in  copying  this  announcement  from  the 
(.'hicago  Tribune:  “The  Germantown  (Pa.)  Teleyraph,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  profitable  weeklies  in  the  country,  published  at 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  purchased  from  its  present 
owner  and  founder,  Major  Piiir.ip  R.  Frkas,  by  Henry  W.  Ray- 
mond, son  of  the  laU;  Hknry  J.  Raymond,  who  lias  been  for  nearly 
four  years  the  literary  editor  of  tlie  Tribune,  and  for  nearly  two 
years  its  musical  critic.  The  purchase  is  made  through  the  diain- 
tcrested  kindness  and  generosity  of  Grorgb  W.  Childs,  who,  out  of 
pure  friendship,  has  assumed  all  the  risks  and  guaranteed  the  sa^ 
thus  enabling  Hr.  Ratmond  to  own  a prosperous  paper  of  bis  own, 
and  to  pay  for  it  out  of  its  profits.  The  TelegrajJk  was  established 
in  1829,  has  a wide  circulation  and  a large  advertising  patronage. 
The  transfer  doc  \ not  uke  place  until  August  1,  and  Mr.  Katmoko 
dues  not  assume  the  entire  manamment  until  October  1.”  Mr. 
Raymond  is  a graduate  of  Yale.  He  possesses  ^ oolture,  high 
literary  ability,  and  a large  measure  of  inherited  noWBpapec  talent. 
We  wish  him  all  success  in  his  now  enterprise.  ' 
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“ S/ie  put  h<r  h'nuh  on  hin  xhouhhru  and  bent  down 


bh/i,  fzanihtiiKj  thf  rardx  whirh  hr  hud  thrown  upon  thr  tahlr.'' 


THTirinr  hall* 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS, 

AUTIIOK  OF  “ MATRIMO.VV,”  “ MDLLE.  DE  MERSAO,”  “NO  NEW  TIIINO,"  “HEAPS  OF  MoNEV,”  ETC. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MRS.  PARQrHAR  PLAYS  ACCORDINO  TO  RULE. 

It  wns  on  a dull  afternoon  in  September  that  the  dreadal  dis- 
turber of  our  pence  deseendeti  upon  us.  My  uncle  drove  off  to 
the  station  to  meet  her,  while  the  General  and  I went  out  shooting, 
and  remained  out  until  the  light  became  so  bad  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  delay  our  return  any  longer.  We  had  given  up  talking 
about  Mrs.  Faixiubar  for  some  time  p.ist,  and  we  did  not  depart 
from  our  rule  upon  the  present  occasion ; but  there  was  a tacit 
understanding  between  us  that  it  would  be  well  to  shirk  as  much 
as  we  conv'eniently  could  of  that  awkward  interval  which  sepa- 
rates the  arrival  of  a guest  from  the  dinner  hour.  The  General 
was  silent  and  out  of  spirits,  and  hud  shot  badly  all  the  after- 
noon. Possibly  his  conscience  may  have  been  reproaching  him 
with  his  desertion  to  the  enemy,  or  it  may  be  that  he  was  looking 
forward  with  some  apprehension  to  the  meeting  which  nmst 
shortly  take  place.  I myself  was  depre.sscd,  feeling  as  if  the  last 
of  all  the  good  old  days  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  I also  was  a 
little  afraid  of  that  meeting.  I don’t  know  wliy  I was  afraid,  nor 
exactly  what  my  anticip-ations  were,  but  I well  rememlx'r  that  the 
meeting,  when  it  came,  wa.s  something  altogether  unlike  what  I 
had  expected. 

We  crossed  the  dark  hall  and  entered  the  library,  where  a 
cheerful  fire  was  blazing,  and  where  the  sudden  Hood  of  light  set 
us  winking  and  blinking.  The  General  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
threshold ; and  hardly  had  he  done  so  when  I,  peering  over  his 
shoulder,  saw  a little  black  figure  rise  up  from  the  firc.side  and 
hurry  forward  with  arms  outspread. 

^ A rather  shrill  but  not  ungentle  voice  exclaimed,  with  a slight 
Scotch  accent,  “ Eh,  Tom,  is  it  you  ?"  and  immediately  the  Gen- 
eral was  being  kissed  and  embraced.  lie  had  to  bend  him.self 
almost  double  in  order  to  render  this  operation  possible,  and  while 
it  was  going  on  all  that  I saw  of  Mrs.  Farquhar  was  a small  portion 
of  an  arm  and  a diminutive  white  hand  covered  with  flashing  jew- 
els, which  beat  a gentle  accompaniment  on  the  Geneial’s  shoulder 
to  certain  indistinct  but  affectionate  words. 

“ Well,  mother,  so  you’ve  got  over  the  journey  all  right,”  was 
all  that  the  General  said,  as  he  disengaged  himself. 

It  was  now  my  turn.  “ Can  this  be  Charley  ?”  Mrs.  Farquhar 
exclaimed,  looking  up  into  my  face,  while  she  took  possession  of 
my  hand.  And  I was  very  nearly  retorting,  “Can  this  be  Mrs. 
Farquhar?"  for  in  truth  she  was  an  extremely  pretty  and  agreea- 
ble-looking  old  lady,  and  it  was  difficult  at  first  sight  to  trace  any 
connection  between  the  outward  aspect  of  her  and  that  cantan- 
kerous disposition  with  which  I had  been  led  to  infer  that  she 
was  afflicted. 

My  eyes  having  by  this  lime  become  accustomed  to  the  light,  I 
WM  able  to  take  notice  of  hers,  which  were  brown  in  color,  and  ns 
bright  as  a squirrel's.  Her  abundant  gray  hair  formed  a frame 
for  a sharp  little  face,  which  might  probably  have  had  but  small 
to  beauty  in  its  youth,  but  which,  to  the  different  order  of 
criticism  applicable  to  old  age,  presented  no  defect,  unless  it  were 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  length  of  the  upper  lip.  She  was,  of 
course,  dressed  in  widow’s  weeds — a garb  far  more  uncompromis- 
ingly  ugly  in  those  days  than  it  is  now  ; but  the  sweeping  black 
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i-obes  suited  her  small,  spare  figure  well  enough,  an<l  even  the 
close-fitting  white  cap  with  its  broad  strings,  which  no  widow  of 
the  year  1851  would  have  dared  to  modify,  was  not  unbecoming 
to  her,  as  it  would  have  been  to  a younger  woman. 

Attractive  though  she  wa.s,  however,  1 was  not  desiron.s  of  being 
cmbi-aced  by  her;  for  I was  at  that  time  of  life  when  a young  man 
dislikes  nothing  so  much  as  being  kissed  by  his  female  relatives. 
Therefore  I did  not  bond  down  like  my  predecessor,  but  held  my- 
self up  to  my  natural  height  of  six  foot  two  above  the  level  of 
the  carpet,  an  altitude  which  rendered  all  surprises  on  the  part  of 
a lady  of  Mrs.  Fanjuliar’s  inches  impracticable.  She  was  so  con- 
siderate as  to  make  no  attempt  of  the  kind  that  I feared,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  holding  my  hand  in  one  of  hers  while  she 
patted  it  gently  with  the  other,  murmuring:  “A  fine  young  fellow 
indeed  ! Dear,  dear,  how  time  goe.s  on  ! The  la.st  time  I saw  you 
you  were  a baby — jast  a baby ; and  now  you  are  a great  tall  man, 
and  you’ve  been  captain  of  the  Eton  eight,  as  I read  in  the  news- 
papers. That  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  Rernard” — turning 
quickly  round  ui)on  my  uncle.  “ 1 am  sure  you  must  be  proud  of 
tliis  young  gentleman." 

'■  If  I am,"  said  my  uncle,  laughing,  “I  hike  good  care  not  to 
tell  him  so.” 

" Oh,  aye ; you  are  a pessimist,”  returned  Mrs.  Faifpihar,  gayly ; 
“but  1 am  all  for  giving  credit  where  credit  i.s  due.” 

Now  my  uncle  was  not  a pessimist,  nor  had  ho  ever  been  known 
to  grudge  any  man  his  due;  but  the  general  tone  of  Mrs.  Far-  | 
(luhar’s  remarks  appeared  to  mo  to  be  so  plea.«ant  and  sensible  that 
I was  not  disposed  for  cavilling.  I should  have  imagined  that 
a tolerably  wiiie-spread  ignorance  prevailed  in  Scotland  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Eton  eight  and  the  glory  of  rowing  stroke  therein, 
and  I wa.s  naturally  glad  to  find  tliat  this  was  not  so.  I modestly 
gave  .Mrs.  Farciuhar  to  understaml  that  the  high  honors  to  which 
I had  attained  were  due  not  so  much  to  inherent  genius  as  to  un- 
remitting labor.  Lots  of  other  fellows,  I .said,  might  have  turned 
out  far  better  oars  than  I could  ever  hope  to  be ; but  they  wouldn’t 
give  their  whole  minds  to  it,  and  of  course,  if  a fellow  wouldn’t 
give  his  whole  mind  to  a thing — 

At  this  my  uncle  and  the  General  burst  out  laughing,  and  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  after  a moment,  joined  in  their  laughter.  “ Oh,  1 know 
what  you’re  meaning,  both  of  you,”  said  she;  “you  think  he 
should  be  giving  his  mind  to  his  books.  But,  dear  me ! he  has 
his  whole  life  before  him  for  study,  and  he  has  only  just  these 
few  years  to  be  young  in.  I say  he  is  right  to  make  the  most  of 
yo«ith  while  it  lasts.” 

How  true ! I began  to  feel  that  Mrs.  Far(|uhar  was  almost  a 
kindled  spirit;  and  in  another  five  minutes  we  were  all  seated 
round  the  fire,  chatting  in  as  friendly  a fashion  as  if  we  had  really 
been  what  we  appeared  to  be — a cheerful  family  party.  And  in 
this  condition  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord  we  continued  through- 
out the  evening.  There  were  one  or  two  slight  awkwardnesses, 
but  they  were  so  slight  that  I should  hardly  have  noticed  them  if 
I had  not  l>een  on  the  look-out  for  something  of  the  kind.  Several 
times  during  dinner  Mrs.  Farquhar  flatly  contradicted  my  uncle, 
and  in  the  drawing-room  afterward  she  contradicted  us  all  round 
upon  I forget  what  political  question,  although  our  several  views 
with  regard  to  it  did  not  happen  to  resemble  one  another. 

“Oh,  but  that  is  nonsen.se — just  nonsense!”  she  said,  when  my 
uncle  endeavored  to  explain  his  reasons  for  holding  certain  opinions. 


It  sounded  a little  rude;  but  in  th.Tt,  ns  in  previous  instance-^, 
she  spoke  so  placidly  and  good-humoredly  that  no  one  could  sup- 
pose any  offense  to  be  meant.  I said  to  myself  that  perhaps  peo- 
ple in  Scotland  were  in  the  habit  of  contradicting  each  other  by 
way  of  making  conversation — and  indeed  I have  formed  more 
erroneou.s  surmi.ses  than  that  in  my  life. 

I was  left  for  a few  minutes  alone  with  my  uncle  Ijefore  I bade 
him  goofl-night,  and  he  said,  “ You  .see,  Charley,  my  mother  is  not 
an  ogres.s,  after  all.” 

“ I think  she  is  very  nice,"  I admitteil,  rather  reluctantly. 

“Yea;  you  may  remember  that  I told  .vou  you  would  think  so. 
And  she  lias  confided  to  me  that  she  thinks  you  very  nice  too. 
So  all  is  for  tlie  best.” 

And  really  it  did  seem  as  though  all  were  going  to  be  for  the 
best.  Very  likely  I might  not  have  taken  so  kindly  to  Mra.  Far- 
quhar had  she  not  taken  kindly  to  me,  and  shown  in  the  plainest 
po.s.silile  manner  that  she  had  done  so.  During  the  next  thice 
days  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  patting  me  on  the  back  and  flatter- 
ing my  youthful  vanity;  and  this,  perhaps,  caused  me  to  overlook 
some  nets  of  interference  which  I should  otherwise  have  indig- 
nantly resented. 

“ Bernard,  do  you  never  have  family  prayers  ?”  she  asked,  the 
very  first  morning,  at  breakfast 

My  uncle  confessed  that  such  had  not  been  his  custom. 

“ Oh,  but  I think  you  should,”  she  said. 

“A  man  must  please  him.self  alwut  such  matters,”  struck  in  the 


General,  boldly. 

“ Now,  Tom,  that  is  so  like  you ! A thing  is  right,  or  it  is  wrong ; 
and  if  we  profess  and  call  ourselves  Christians,  we  ought  certainly 
to  set  an  example  of  religion  to  our  servants.” 

“ I dare  .say  you  are  right"  my  uncle  said.  And  thenceforth 
family  prayers  became  aii  institution  at  Thirlby. 

Many  people  may  lie  disposed  to  think  that  Mra.  Farquhar  was 
justified  in  upholding  her  testimony  with  regard  to  this  particular 
innovation ; but  it  will  be  allowed  that,  when  she  went  on  to  alter 
the  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner,  she  was  making  herself  a little 
too  much  at  home.  Nevertheless,  this  change  also  was  accom- 
plished without  opposition  or  audible  murmur. 

For  the  rest,  Mrs.  Fan|uhar  (who,  to  be  sure,  had  had  everything 
her  own  way  so  far)  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  all  about,  high 
and  low ; and  since  nobody  had  yet  been  instructed  to  regard  her 
as  a permanent  inmate,  her  mild  tyranny  was  accepted  submis- 
sively enough.  I may  confess  that,  for  my  own  part,  I was  alive 
to  the  advantage  of  having  a lady  in  the  house  for  the  next  few 
weeks ; for  I foresaw  that  she  and  Maud  would  become  firm  allies, 
and  that,  as  a consequence,  the  latter  might  be  expected  to  visit 
the  Hall  a great  deal  more  frequently  than  she  had  done  heretofore. 

But  here  my  prescience  was  at  fault ; fur  it  i.>i  one  of  ♦>««»««>  w'y- 
tcriouB  facta  which  only  a profound  student  of  feminine  nature  can 
explain  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  did  not  take  to  Maud  at  all.  lit* 
Rector  and  his  daughter  came  to  dinner  on  the  fourth  day,  and  I 
don’t  think  they  had  been  ten  iniuutes  in  the  drawing-ri — '• 
the  two  ladies  had  a trifling  difference.  alMim  i 

matter — I don’t  rememlier  wlmt ; but  I do  reiucinber  p 
tone  of  kindly  reproof  in  which  Mrs.  Farqni 
when  you  are  a little  older  you  will  know-' 
and  made  no  reply ; but  I know  very  v 
aatertiuns  of  hers  to -the  emitrary)  tf 
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cordially  detested  the  little  old  lady  whose  pre- 
sence among  us  she  had  declared  to  be  so  desira- 
ble. 

I could  not  resist  taking  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered  of  asking  her  whether  Mrs.  Furriuliar 
came  up  to  her  expectation.s.  This  was  after 
dinner,  in  the  drawing-room,  to  which  vast  and 
nither  melancholy  apartment  wo  hail  adjourned, 
ns  it  was  a company  night,  instead  of  to  the  more 
cheerful  library.  The  four  elder.s  had  just  sat 
down  to  whist  at  au  old-fashioued  apimlle-leggcd 
table,  and  I placed  myself  beside  Maud  on  a sofa 
Bome  little  distance  from  them. 

“Quite.  In  fact,  she  surpasses  them,”  said 
Maud,  in  answer  to  my  question. 

“I  dare  say;  but  in  what  sense? — for  the  bet- 
ter, or  for  the  wotse  ?” 

**  Oil,  for  the  better,  I suppo.se.  That  is,  she 
seems  to  me  to  he  better  suited  for  her  mi.s.sioii 
than  I thought  she  would  l>e.  Kridenily  she 
knows  how  to  assert  herself,  ami  is  ea|»ahle  of 
snubbing  people  too,  when  neoe.ssarv.  Ami  that, 
you  know,  is  a valuable  gift,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances," 

“So  it  is,"  I agreerl ; “ ami  what  makes  it  the 
more  vahiahle  in  Mrs.  Kanpihar’.s  case  is  iliat  she 
uses  it  witii  so  much  di.scrimination.  She  likes 
me;  she  hasn’t  ceased  to  .say  swwt  things  of  ami 
to  me  since  she  entered  the  house,  otlier  peo- 
ple, as  you  know,  have  not  been  so  fortunate; 
and  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  other  people  were  feel- 
ing a little  hit  sore  in  con.seqiienee.’’  The  truth 
WHS  that  I had  not  yet  quite  forgiven  my  eoin- 
paniou  for  having  driven  off  and  left  me  in  the 
lureh  at  Varmoulli  in  that  cruel  way. 

“ My  dear  rimi  ley,"  she  answered,  “ do  you 
really  suppose  that  I care  two  straws  whether 
Mrs.  Farquiiar  likes  me  or  not?  I hoped  that 
she  would  come  and  live  here,  and  I hope  so  still ; 
hut  I never  contemplated  her  in  the  light  of  an 
addition  to  my  pei-sonal  happine.ss,  1 am  per- 
fectly disiiiteresUHl  in  the  matter.’’ 

“You  are  not  half  pleased  with  her,  all  the 
same,”  I pcrsisteil. 

“She  was  rude  to  me,  and  of  course  one  is 
never  exactly  plea.sed  with  rude  people;  but  I 
shouldn’t  have  minded  that  if  she  had  not  Ix'on 
entirely  in  the  wrong.  There  is  nothing  more 
trying  to  the  patience  than  to  be  seriously  told 
that  black  is  white  by  a person  who  is  too  old  to 
he  contradicted." 

“ And  it  is  that  wrong-headed  old  person 
whom  you  wish  to  iiiHict  iifion  my  poor  uncle 
and  me  as  a permanent  jieiianec*!  Vvhat  have 
we  done  that  yon  should  he  so  hard  upon  us?" 

Maud  made  no  reply.  She  was  resting  her 
chin  upon  the  top  of  her  closed  fan,  and  gazing 
meditatively  towani  the  eard-tahle  where  Mr.s. 
Farquiiar  was  .smiling  the  smile  of  conscious  rec- 
titude undismayed  by  ill  fortune.  My  uncle  and 
the  (Jeneral,  who  were  partners,  were  smiling  too, 
hut  theii-s  was  the  smile  of  victory.  As  for  the 
Rector,  his  hack  was  turned  to  us,  but  every  now 
and  again  there  was  wafted  toward  us  from  the 
direction  of  his  clmir  a low,  waiiiiig  murmur 
which  told  its  own  tale. 

“ I can  understand."  said  Maud,  suddenly,  “ that 
a woman  like  that  might  be  a great  power.  A 
little  brain,  which  would  be  quite  filled  up  by  one 
idea  at  a time,  a great  deal  of  conceit,  and,  I 
should  think,  illimitable  obstinacy.  You  may 
say  that  all  slie  can  do  is  to  raise  a storm  in  a 
tea-cup;  but  then  you  happen  to  live  in  the  tea- 
cup. I .tm  glad  she  likes  you,  Cliarlcv.  You  must 
keep  friends  with  her,  or  she  may  do  you  an  ill 
turn  one  of  these  days." 

“ What  in  the  world  makes  you  say  tiiat  ?’’  I 
asked,  in  some  asloiiishmerit. 

“ I can't  tell  you.  There  i.s  something  wrong — 
.some  mystery  or  other ; and  my  father  seems  to 
think  that  trouble  may  come  out  of  it,  though  1 
can’t  get  him  to  explain  himself.” 

“ I know  there’s  a inysterv,”  I said. 

“Do  yon?  And  can  you  giie.ss  what  it  is?" 
asked  Maud,  eagerly. 

“Not  in  the  least,  (’an  yon  ?" 

“No — at  least  I don’t  think  so.  But  it  eon- 
eerns  you  in  some  way ; and  I want  yon  to  keep 
yourself  in  Mrs.  Farquhai  ’s  gimd  graces.  Chai  liw, 
because  she  means  to  stay  here,  and  because  it  is  i 
certain  that  she  will  rule  Mr.  Le  Marehant  ahso- 
lutely  in  the  course  of  a few  months.’’  i 

“How  do  you  know  that  she  means  to  stay 
here  ?"  I asked.  , 

But  her  reply,  if  she  made  one,  was  drowned  in  | 
a cry  of  agony  which  arose  at  that  moment  from  j 
the  eard-table. 

“ My  dear  madam  ! — ob,  mv  dear  madam,  how  1 
rowW  you  ! Wc  had  the  game  to  a nmtliematical 
certainty — and  then  to  throw  it  away  by  trump- 
ing second  in  hand  in  that — I must  say  that  in- 
.sane  manner!  (Hi  dear!  oh  dear!  oh  dear!" 

The  (Jeneral  threw  himself  hack  in  liis  ehair,  ‘ 
and  made  the  i-oom  ring  with  peal  after  [teal  of 
merriment.  “Ho,  ho,  ho!  1 beg  your  pardon, 
mother.  I’m  sure ; hut  your  partner’.^  face — ha,  j 
lia,  ha !’’ 

“ I did  the  right  thing,”  .said  Mrs.  f'lu  qnliar, 
not  at  all  pertmhed  by  all  tiiis  commotion;  “I 
played  according  to  rule,  which  is  the  only  real 
way  to  play."  I 

“A  rule  to  tninip  second  in  hand  !’’  ejaculated  i 
the  Rector,  agliust.  j 

“ I don’t  exactly  remember  how  the  cards  went ; | 
but  I ivlayed  according  to  rule.  I know,  because  1 
always  do.  You  must  just  make  up  your  mind 
to  lose  a game  sometimes,  Mr.  Dennison,  like  ev- 
erybody else." 

The  Rector  only  groaned  ns  he  took  up  his 
raids.  Presently  tlie  game  was  resumed,  and  1 
returned  to  mv  interrupted  conversation  with 
Maud. 

“ How  do  you  know,"  I asked  again,  " that  Mrs. 
Farquhar  intends  to  stay  here?  And  why  are  1 
you  BO  anxious  that  I should  keep  upon  good  1 
terms  with  her  ?’’  I 

Bat  Maud  had  recovered  her  wonted  serenity  j 
now,  and  no  longer  chose  to  deal  in  prophecies. 
“I  don’t  know  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  will  stay,"  she 


answered;  “but  it  seems  natural  and  probable 
tliat  she  should.  And  it  is  always  best  to  be 
upon  grmd  terms  with  your  neighbors.” 

“ I tell  you  what,"  I said,  “ I suspect  that  I am 
a great  deal  more  likely  to  1-01111^11  upon  goml 
terms  with  this  old  woman  than  you  are.  You 
haven't  made  a jiartieularly  promi.sing  start,  but 
I hope  you  won’t  be  di.seonraged  by  that,  but  will 
eonio  and  see  her  very  often,  and  show  us  a bright 
examjile  of  kindly  heliavior  toward  the  aged.” 

“ I should  1)0  delighted,"  answered  Maud  ; ” hut 
unforliinately  I am  going  away  in  a few  days, 
so  you  will  have  to  try  and  behave  yourselves 
properly  without  me." 

“ (Joing  away !’’  I exclaimed,  in  horror  and 
amazement;  “how  can  you  say  such  dreadful 
things  in  that  calm  tone  of  voice!  Wlieie  are 
you  going? — and  for  how  long?" 

“I  am  going  to  stay  with  my  aunt,  Mr.s.  Sav- 
ille,"  .she  an.swered.  " I don’t  ((uite  know  how 
long  I may  In-  away;  it  will  depend  upon  my  fa- 
ther, who  has  been  persuaded  to  take  a hoiiday 
for  a parson’s  three  weeks  and  eoiiie  witli  me. 
The  Siivilles  want  me  to  stay  with  them  until 
after  some  dances  which  are  to  come  off  in  the 
beginning  of  Xoveinher;  hut  most  likely  1 sh.-ill 
come  hack  when  my  father  does.  I foresee  that 
parochial  and  domestic  duties  will  heekon  me 
away  from  the  giddy  throng." 

“It  makes  no  differeiu-e  to  me,”  I said,  rne- 
fiilly ; “ because,  in  any  ease,  I .shall  have  gone 
to  Oxford  before  you  come  hack.  This  is  an 
awful  blow !’’  But  in  my  heart  I was  selfish 
enough  to  find  a grain  of  comfort  in  the  thonglit 
of  Maud’s  probable  inability  to  dance  with  the 
gay  tmelielors  of  Surrey. 

“ You  must  summon  up  all  your  strength,  and 
endeavor  to  bear  it,"  she  answered,  with  an  un- 
feeling iangii.  “ You  are  going  to  lose  me  for  a 
time,  but  Mrs.  Farquhar  will  remain  to  you  by 
wav  of  eonniensation.” 

“ 1 wish  Mrs.  Farquhar  w as  i!ea<l  and  burh'd — ’’ 
I was  beginning;  but  before  I could  finish  inv 
sentence  another  exclamation  of  dismay  eau.sed 
us  both  to  turn  our  eyes  once  more  toward  the 
card-table. 

“ Slie’s  done  it  again  !’’  cried  the  Rector,  whisk- 
ing round  in  his  chair,  and  appealing  piteously  to 
space.  "So  help  me — ahem! — ten  men  and  a 
hoy,  she’s  done  it  again  ! Now,  did  you  ever  in 
all  your  born  days ! Ah, yes,  of  course ! — there  it 
is,  you  see — they  get  tlie  odd  trick.  Well,  I real- 
ly could  not  have  believed  that  any  responsible 
human  being — ’’ 

Maud  rose  and  crossed  the  riKun  hastily.  Tlie 
Rector,  when  he  was  at  all  e.xeited,  had  an  mi- 
fortimate  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  and  tliere  was 
no  .saying  to  wlrat  leiigllis  lie  miglit  not  he  aliout 
to  go.  She  pill  her  hands  on  liis  shoulders  and 
bent  down  over  liim,  examining  the  cards  which 
he  had  tlirown  upon  the  table,  wiiile  the  (fun- 
eral, in  a voice  tremliling  with  siippre.sscd  laugh- 
ter, called  out,  " Single,  trelile,  and  tlie  rub !” 

“The  cards  have  been  against  us  the  whole 
evening,  and  that  is  always  a trying  tiling  to  (lie 
patience;  hut  we  slioiild  not  lo.se  our  temper 
over  a mere  game,”  said  Mrs.  Farquiiar,  kindly, 
but  a trifle  severely.  “ As  for  me,  I just  play  ac- 
cording to  rule.” 

After  this  everybody  rose  from  the  eard-table, 
and  Maud,  i)ointing  out  that  it  was  past  eleven 
o’clock,  prejiared  to  march  her  father  off  home. 
The  Rector,  however,  was  not  to  lie  restraiiUMi 
from  the  utterance  of  a few  last  winds. 

“ (lood-night,  Mrs.  Farquhar,  giKxi  night,"  In- 
said.  “ I have  no  doubt  they  play  that  game  in 
Si-otland;  ami  it  may  be  a very  ainnsing  game 
when  you  understaiid  it.  But  it  is  not  wliist." 
And  with  that  he  deeamped  precipitately,  allow- 
ing liis  late  jiartncr  110  time  to  make  a rejoinder. 

Slie,  for  iier  part,  did  not  appear  to  he  offend- 
ed; and  indeed  I found  out  afterward  that  Mrs, 
Fanpihar  was  not  one  to  take  offense  readily. 
All  that  she  said,  after  the  Rector  liad  left  us, 
i w-as;  “ He’s  a worihv  kind  of  man,  that  .VIr.  Deii- 
I nison.  Not  very  wise,  I dart-  .say;  hut  one  does 
not  look  for  wisdom  in  tliese  parts.  I’ve  no  great 
opinion  of  the  daugliter — a eoii.seqneiitial  young 
miss,  full  of  airs  and  graces.” 

“ I’erhaps  she  may  im|ii-ove  as  she  grows  old- 
er," said  mv  imele,  quietly,  wliile  1 gulped  down 
the  indignant  retort  lliat  rose  to  mv  lips,  and  tiu- 
lieiieral,  who  was  putting  the  cards  away,  called 
out : “ You're  all  w rong,  motlier.  Mi.ss  Maud  is 
no  more  consequential  than  I am ; and  if  ever 
tlieiv  was  a girl  wdio  had  not  a trace  of  wiiat  you 
call  ‘airs  ami  graces’  alaiut  her,  it  is  she.” 

“Si  yon  think,”  returned  .Mr.s,  Farquhar,  smil- 
ing eompassioiiately.  “ Yon  never  look  below  the 
sm  faee,  Tom ; if  a woman  i.s  pretty,  that  is  all 
you  ask  of  her.  Not  that  I would  call  Mi.ss  Den- 
nison pretty  myself,  but  she  has  fine  eyes,  and 
that  is  (piite  enough  for  you.  Maylie,  as  Bernard 
says,  she’ll  improve  a.s  she  grows  older;  hut  if 
slit-  liad  green  eyes,  or  if  she  squinted,  you  would 
see  plainly  enough  that  she  is  iiotliing  hut  a silly 
and  forward  girl  now.” 

f’ontrary  to  ins  own  anticipations,  it  proveil  to 
l)e  the  (feneral,  not  my  uncle,  who  foimd  it  im- 
piis.sihle  to  get  on  with  the  old  lady.  “I’ll  tell 
you  wliat  if  is,  (’liiirley  my  boy,”  be  said  to  me, 
after  n few  days,  “ I must  be  off.  1 should  have 
liked  to  stay  another  week  or  so  with  you,  and 
to  do  a little  justice  to  old  Biinee’.s  phea-^auts ; 
hut  tile  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  my  time  of 
life  a man’s  temper  is  apt  to  become  a little  im- 
eertain,  and  I find  that  1 can’t  stand  being  called 
an  infernal  ass  liulf  a dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day." 

Now  1 neerl  hardly  say  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  had 
never  made  use  of  the  alvove  imseetnly  expres- 
sion  in  addressing  her  .son,  Init  she  had  certainly 
been  extremely  aggravating,  and  liad  more  than 
once  contrived  to  put  the  (ieneral,  who  wa.s  one 
of  the  best-tempered  men  in  the  world,  into  a 
ilownright  rage.  And  this  always  appeared  to 
astonish  her  lieyond  everything.  “ Poor  Tom 
seems  very  irritable,”  she  would  eay.  “Is  it 
gout,  do  you  think  ?’’ 
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She  herself  was  not  in  the  least  irritable,  ami 
never  lost  her  temper.  She  was  tolerably  plea- 
sant to  my  uncle  and  quite  affectionate  to  me, 
and  I should  be  sorry  to  swear  that  she  intended 
to  l)e  disagreeable  even  to  the  General.  But  she 
leiin  disagreeable — so  persistently,  quietly,  smil- 
ingly disagreeable  that  at  last  the  floor  man  could 
hear  it  no  longer,  and  tmik  to  his  heels. 

Almost  iitimediately  afterward  the  Rector  and 
Maud  departed  for  Surrey,  ami  bore  away,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  last  of  the  summer  and  sun- 
shine witli  them.  Chill  October  fell  upon  ns 
with  alternate  fogs  and  gales ; the  fileasant  Indi- 
duv-time  wa.s  over  ami  gone,  and  the  pheasants 
hrongiif  little  comfort  to  my  Imreaved  heart. 
George  Wiirren  was  no  sort  of  comfort  either. 
I used  to  fMinr  mv  tale  of  wim  into  his  jiatient 
ear  as  we  irndged  home  after  shooting  in  the 
mistv  evenings,  and  he  annoyed  me  excessively 
by  profihesying  that  1 should  smm  forget  it  all 
among  the  manifold  exeitenu-nts  and  rec-n-atioiis 
of  Chri.'t-ehureli.  He  himself  was  at  ()ri<‘l — a 
quiet  memtier  of  a ipiiet  reading  set — “and  of 
eoiiise,"  he  would  say,  in  his  calm,  matter-of- 
fact  wav,  “ you  and  I shall  not  see  very  much  of 
one  another,  ( ’barley.  You’ll  find  yourself  among 
a faslish  lot  of  men,  most  of  whom  will  have  a 
great  deal  more  money  to  spend  than  you  have, 
and  as  manv  of  them  are  old  Kton  fellow.s,  who 
know  you  already  and  like  you,  you  will  bt-eome 
|io|)iilar,  and  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  your  head 
were  to  he  a little  tiiriu-d  at  first.  But  I shall 
look  to  the  river  to  keep  voii  out  of  serious  mis- 
ehief.” 

It  had  now  hi-en  praetieally  though  not  osien- 
sihly  arranged  that  .Mrs.  Fanfiihiir  was  to  leave 
Tliirlhv  no  more.  My  uncle  gave  me  to  under- 
stand us  mueli  the  same  evening,  adding,  with  a 
slight  smile,  that  he  hoped  I had  eiiaiiged  mv 
0|>iiiion  iifioii  the  subject. 

I answered  frankly  that  to  a certain  i-xtenl  1 
had.  I still  thought  that  third  persons  w-ere  a 
mistake  ; Imt  at  the  same  time  I was  bound  to  say 
that  |>evsomilly  I had  found  Mrs.  Fanpiliur  kind 
and  agreeable.  “ What  <lo  yon  think  yourself, 
Cnele  Bernard  ?”  I asked.  “ Will  she  be  a great 

He  considered  for  a few  moments,  and  then 
answeied,  quii-tly  ; “Yes,  I don’t  mind  confess- 
ing to  you,  ('barley,  that  she  will.  Hut  that  is 
my  fault,  not  hers ; ami  I don't  think  we  shall 
quarrel." 

“ I am  (|uite  sure  that  it  w ill  he  her  fault,  not 
your-s,  if  you  do,"  .-iaid  I.  And  that  was  all  that 
came  of  my  firm  opjwisition. 

[TO  ..K  OONTINIKI,.] 


TJIE  SEVENTH  IN  CAMP. 

La.st  xveek  was  an  eventful  one  t<i  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Seventli  Regiment  N.  {i.  S.  N.  Y..and 
one  as  full  of  i)leasuie  and  solid  enjoyment  as  it 
was  of  hard  work.  On  Saturday,  the  *2:td  ult., 
they  t<K>k  [wis.-essioit  of  the  State  Camp  (imund 
at  iVekr-kill,  ami  last  Saiiirdav  they  leiiinied  to 
New  York,  dusty,  sunburned,  and  richer  by  a 
week’s  experieiiee  of  military  camp  life  and  the 
duties  incident  thereio.  To  tlie  majority  of  tlie 
members  ihis  expevienee  was  novel  and  interest- 
ing, as  it,  was  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  or  since 
it  visited  tile  Centennial  Exhibitional  I’liiladei- 
|)hia,  that  the  regiment  had  gone  into  camp,  and 
while  they  looked  forward  for  months  with  eager 
Htitieipatioiis  t<i  lliis  brief  campaign,  they  now 
recall  its  various  ineiileiits  with  a eorresponditig 
degree  of  jdcasure. 

During  their  oeeiipation  of  the  eainp,  which  w as 
jiiti-lied  on  a level  plateau  of  ninety  acres  Iving 
at  the  foot  of  .Mattitoii  Mountain,  the  first  of  the 
Hudson  Iligldundson  the  east,  and  overlmiking  the 
eontlnenee  of  tie-  great  river  with  ,Ian  Peek’s  Kill, 
the  men  of  the  Seventh  experienced  rmteh  of  the 
Minsliine  and  .some  of  the  shadow  of  a soldier’s 
life.  The  weather  was  by  turns  sweltering  and 
lireaililess,  clear  and  breezy,  cold  and  rainy,  and 
moon  lit  nitrlits  or  niglit.s  as  dark  as  p.'.ekets 
cheered  or  bewildered  tlie  blne-eoated  jiiekefs  tm 
llieir  solitary  [laeings  dnritig  tlie  weary  intervals 
between  reliefs.  Mornings  of  marehing  and 
eountermarcliiiig,  severe  drill  and  arduous  dntv, 
were  followed  by  afternoons  of  delightful  leisure, 
and  evi-nings  of  that  hilarious  fun  which  forms 
so  [uomineiit  a social  feature  of  tlie  Seventh. 

'The  week’.s  work  was  finished  last  Friday  aft- 
ernoon, and  that  evening  tlie  fun  culminated  in 
a saturnalia,  wliieh,  (akitig  the  form  of  a militarv 
travesty,  was  heralded  as  the  [larade  of  the  “ Dar- 
ling Dudes,’’  The  “ Dude  Baitaiion"  was  eom- 
[)osed  of  men  drawn  in  equal  mimhers  from 
the  ten  eonqiaiiies  of  the  regiment.  Each  eom- 
Iiiinv  was  uniformed  in  eostnmes  the  ahsurdilv 
of  whieh  was  only  iHpialied  by  the  dark  seereev 
m.aintaiiied  eoneeniing  them  iq)  to  the  very  iioiir 
of  exhiiiitioii.  That  the  parade  was  an  over- 
wheiining  sneeess  as  a mirth-provoking  siieelaelo 
WHS  attested  hv  the  convulsions  of  laugiiter  into 
which  it  threw  the  thonsands  of  speeUilors  wlio 
witiu-sseil  it.  It  cost  the  participants  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  when  it  was  dismissed  they  en- 
joyed the  eonseiousness  of  Iniving  thus  per|>e- 
tratpil  a folly  which  only  the  Seventli  c-ould  af- 
ford. The  parade  was  followed  later  in  the  even- 
ing by  a concert,  fire-works,  and  a general  illumi- 
nation. 

A notable  feature  of  this  camp  of  850  men 
was  the  number  of  generals  whose  presence  was 
deemed  neces.sarv  to  maintain  its  militarv  dignity 
and  jnestige.  Of  these  officers  no  less  than  seven 
oeeiipicd  tlie  row  of  large,  elegantly  furnished 
double  tents  that  lined  the  <‘<lge  of  the  bluff  over- 
looking  the  river.  They  were  Major-General 
Farnsworth,  tlie  .Adjnlant-tieneral ; Major-(ien- 
eral  Roiiuiss,  the  Inspectop-lieneral  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice ; Brigadier-General  Wyi.ik,  Cominissarv-fTen- 
eral ; Brigadier-(ieiieral  Brioo.s,  Insjiector-Gencr- 
ai ; Paymaster-ffeneral  Ricii ; Surgt'On-General 
Brtant;  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
Phistkrkr,  the  Post-Adjutant. 


Although  on  whole  the  Seventh  «dn, 
it.'.elf,  and  its  men1)«n  fully  realned  1^ 
peetations,  most  of  them  are  gatisSed^* 
the  presetit  the  re^t  has  bad  eooaghZ 
contUru  and  enoueliMaifciwL  ..Z”  - 
occupied  by  the 
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CHAPTER  XXX.-iCmUmied.) 

Stepiusa  paused,  and  piercingly,  although  with 
angehe  mildness,  gazed  on  her  energumen  Fur 
was  not  this  poor  thing  a verv  demoiiiac  demon 
haunteil,  struggling  against  the  light  of’shinin- 
truth  and  goodne.i.s  ? " 

After  a brief  sileuee,  during  which  Miss  Her 
iiiitage  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair,  Stephana 
asked,  in  a sad,  gentle  voice:  "If,  then  no  m 
why  any  shame?  You  say  there  was  a mar’ 
rnige  ?’’ 

Again  Miss  Hermitage  turned  awav  from  the 
heiiiitiful  winter  sunlight  and  the  sight  of  the 
silvery  sea,  and  tossed  her  liead  uneasily  on  the 
eii.shions.  “ Valerian  knows.  Valerian 'guesses 
It  is  his  affair.  I want  you  to  talk  to  me  of  oth- 
er things,"  she  moaned,  querulously,  half  crying 

Steplmiia  haiked  and  listened  in  a [wiufu!  stute 
of  doubt.  She  did  not  feel  sure  that  ChrisiiM 
was  felling  the  truth. 

“ It  i.s  very  unkind  of  you  to  disoblige  me," 
she  said,  in  the  same  pettish  tones.  "I  have 
liad  a great  shock.  It  will  verv  likelv  kill  me 
I do  want  to  know  what  you  think  dving  U- 
dying— living  ! We  talk  of  it  every ‘day,  hut 
who  know.s  anything  at  all?”  ' ’’ 

“ I euulii  give  you  peace  would  vou  but  give 
me  something  in  cxeliange,”  Stephana  made  an- 
swer. “ You  can  not  have  quieting  thoughts  and 
lovely  dreams  and  celestial  visitations  whilst  y<m 
nurse  an  uneii.sv  eon. science." 

" I am  afraid  of  you,  Stephana.  Yet  what 
harm  can  ymi  dome?  Why  do  you  gaze  as  if 
to  read  me  through  and  through? ' What  do  von 

"Only  Die  truth,”  answered  Stephana,  almost 
solemnly.  “ This  shrinking  from  Valerian,  this 
nnimtiiral  dislike,  tliia  secrecy  of  so  many  years, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  as  you  say — ’’ 

“ I am  a common  woman,  but  I sinned  not  the 
common  sin,” Christina  said  at  last.  “Valerian 
was  horn  in  wedlock.”  She  now  sat  up  in  her 
arm-chair,  and  spoke  rapidly  and  desperately,  as 
if  keenly  anxious  to  tiiiliurden  herself,  as  before 
she  had  been  resolute  to  keep  .silence.  “ You  an 
not  judge  me.  Your  young  life  was  happier  and 
better  than  mine.  I had  never  any  lilierty,  ant 
love.  I was  Eve  snatching  the  forbidden  fruit. 
But  Colette  knows.  Colette  shall  tell  you  every- 
thing.’’ 

“ Much  is  for  given  where  love  has  tempted  into 
wrong-doing," said  Stephana— “if  vou  loved  in- 
deed." 

“What  is  love?"  a.sked  Miss  Hcnmtage.ini- 
initienilv.  “ There  is  a love  born  of  pa.«siou;  that 
is  love  like  hate.  You  are  young;  you  may  still 
know  a better  kiml.  I never  shall.” 

“ The  love  of  men  and  women  for  each  other 
should  lie  lasting  and  .sweet,  but  may  turn  to  the 
bitterness  of  gall.  There  is  other  love  in  the 
world,  and  good  ami  comforting  it  is.  That 
sluniid  lie  yours  now." 

“ You  have  Valerian  in  your  mind.  I forget 
that  yon  two  are  going  to  marry.  That  is  why 
yon  want  me  to  be  kind  to  him,  1 suppose.” 

“Just  to  him  rather;  justice  is  the  best  kind- 
ness, the  only  kindness  I am  tliinking  of," 

“ Valerian  will  never  forgive  me,  whatever  I 
do  for  him  now — never,  never." 

“ He  will,  he  must  forgive,”  Stephana  replied. 
“ But  tell  me  one  thing — why  this  concealment  of 
so  many  yoirs  if  Valerian  is  entitled  to  his  fa- 
ther’s name?" 

‘‘The  name  would  have  shamed  me  and  him. 
'Twa.-i  a low  marriage.  That  is  why.  Is  "ot 
pride  the  devil's  offspring?  Such  pride  was  my 
father’s  and  mine.” 

“Yours  was  not  all  the  blame,  then!  Yo" 
were  constrained  to  this  deceit  ?"  Stephana  ask- 
ed, with  pitying  concern. 

■Mi.ss  Hermitage  answered,  averting  her  face: 
“All  women  are  not  idolaters  of  their  cliildn'n. 
I suppose,  if  I had  chared  much  aliout  I alerian, 
I sliould  never  have  eon.sente*d  to  the  pa.«t. 

Stephana  listened  in  silence,  saddening  as  she 
heard. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

“ Ora  ghost  story  anon,”  said  Mr.  Constan- 
tine, when  Arthura  entered  his  room,  prcci^sely » 
twelve  of  the  clock,  on  the  third  day  of 
year.  “ I have  something  to  tell  you,  tuy  1 ro^ 
pera.  The  world  i.s  turned  topsy-turvy.  a 
all  walking  on  our  heads.  You  and  I are  a-dreara- 
ing  like  our  betters.” 

Arthura  opened  her  eyes,  although  not 
astonished  than  usual.  Mr.  Constantine 
be  astonishing  as  long  as  breath  was  left  in 

“ What ! No  impatient  why  and  whereforC 
No  Isird  'a  mercy,  and  all  good  angels 

“Tlie  world  has  always  seemed  to  me  topv 
tiirvy,  sir.  and  if  people  did  not  walk  on  thjr 
heads  would  they  make  so  many  blunders, 
ed  Arthuni.  .u.tinnf 

“ On  mv  word,  a pat  answer  ever  on  the  OP 
her  tongue ! Walking  on  the  head  ha^«  “ 
(lied  your  thoughts,  anyhow.  But  th*»if  ^ 


wonderful  news ! I really  hate  no 
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all.  Well,  all  kimlo  ol  marvels  happened  on 
New-Year’s  Day.  The  household  hy  the  sea  is 
broken  up.  Valerian  anti  his  rieh  patroness  have 
parted  company.  lie  is  coming  to  make  his  way 
in  London.” 

Artlinra  listened  now,  all  expectation.  Iler 
fresh  girlish  trust  in  Valerian  wa.s  not  clouded. 
He  might  be  going  to  marry  Stephana  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  but  he  was  lier  own  \'alerian  for 
all  that.  Love  makes  two  people  belong  to  each 
other  forever,  thought  Arthuru,  and  so  think  most 
lovers  and  maidens  at  twenty-four. 

“1  have  not  told  you  half  the  news  yet,”  Mr. 
Constantiite  added.  “The  most  im|K)rtanl  j)art 
of  it  was  confided  to  me  in  strictest  secrecy.  Can 
you  keep  a secret,  my  dear  f” 

“ No,  indeed,  sir ; the  gist  of  a secret  lies  in 
the.  telling.” 

“ ’Tis  a dead  secret,  then  ; hnt,  on  my  life,  I oan’t 
help  telling  you.  I am  tired,  however ; I will  wait 
till  the  morrow.  Hy-the-way,  where  do  you  got 
your  ghost  stories  ?” 

“ Ghosts  rim  in  my  family,  sir,  and  my  step- 
mother has  taught  me  several.  She  has  an  es- 
pecial aflfectioii  for  this.” 

“ Admirahlc  woman  I Woultl  I had  stich  a .stop- 
mother  ! Well,  for  yonr  story.  Be  yimr  ghost 
freakish,  pranky,  benign,  liair-bristling,  horrid, 
he  is  welcome.  Come  iii,  gomi  ghost.  I hid  you 
good-morrow,  kimi  ghost.  We  wait  for  you.” 

If  Arthura  excelled  in  the  art  of  ttdling  ghost 
stories,  it  was  as  Mr.  Constantine’s  pujul.  He 
had  fashioned  her  to  the  business,  first  hy  show- 
ing  her  how  tales  of  wonder  should  be  read,  and 
next  hy  showing  her  how  they  should  he  narrated. 
Arthuru  was  guileless  of  l>ook-learniiig,  hut  her 
apt,  eager,  audaeious  young  mind  mu.«t  have  some 
aliment,  and  she  found  it  here.  The  supernatural, 
the  marvellous,  the  unknown,  were  to  her  what 
ordinary  love  stories,  Imarding-school  mu.sie,  and 
clerical  slipper  making  are  to  those  young  la<lies 
as  yet  outside  the  intellectual  regions  of  wrangler- 
ships  or  the  classical  tripos.  So  she  had  thrown 
heart  and  soul  into  her  new  vocation,  amaxcKl  her- 
self no  le.ss  than  her  instructor  by  the  new  powers 
thus  developetl. 

“A  most  ingnttiating  ghost!  a most  sociable, 
unceremonious  ghost  I We’ll  ask  for  his  eompa- 
ny  another  day.  Now  take  uj)  those  wondrous 
little  forest  stories  from  Germany.  Read  about 
the  aneietit  bride  who  on  her  marriage  morn  was 
enticed  away  by  a wizard  of  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  when  he  let  her  go  frmn  his  enchanted 
garden  she  found  every  one  staring  at  her  with 
amazement,  as  well  they  might.  She  had  been 
away  a hundred  years  ! Open  the  book  where  you 
like.  'Tis  all  fascination,  mystery,  and  wonder.” 

Arthura  did  as  she  was  fudden ; but  ere  she 
had  read  a page,  the  old  man  said  : 

“You  may  leave  ofT,  my  Prospera.  I am  not 
lucid  to-night,  1 feel  already  in  tlio  land  (jf  shad- 
ows you  have  so  beautifully  brought  before  me. 
And  soon  I shall  be  one  of  them — but  not  too 
soon!  Why  do  we  live  so  longy"  he  continueil, 
after  a pause.  “Be  warned,  my  Prospera:  die 
young;  die  in  the  full  favor  of  your  friends  and 
the  world,  or  inherit  five  thousand  a year.  Old 
age  is  a luxury  for  the  rieh  to  indulge  in  only. 
Remember  the  worst  line  ever  penned  !»■  a great 
poet, 

‘Sans  teeth,  sane  eyes,  sane  taste,  sans  everyiliing.’ 

tV'e  must  buy  ’em  all  when  we  begin  to  tumble 
to  pieces — eyesight,  feet  to  walk  on,  exprit ; ami 
if  we  can’t  buy  a digestion,  like  th»‘  man  in  the 
story,  meats  are  to  be  had  reiiuiring  none.  But 
age  and  penury,  decrepitude  and  t'orlornness — 
'tis  a picture  to  melt  the  go<ls  to  eoinpassioti.” 
He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  Arthura  with 
an  odd  smile.  “ People  for  the  most  part  take 
too  much  trouble  about  kee|)iiig  the  breath  of  life 
in  them.  As  if  life  for  the  mere  sake  of  life  were 
worth  a pinch  of  salt!  But  the  manner  of  life 
whilst  we  are  in  oiir  prime,  how  many  does  that 
concern?  When  the  tools  fall  from  our  haiul.s, 
let  us  make  way  for  our  betters,  I say.  You  are 
young,  and  shall  greet  many  a sunrising,  but  ’tis 
time  for  me  to  wrap  myself  in  my  cloak  and  turn 
my  face  to  the  wall,  (rod  bless  me ! And  now 
good-night,  my  dear ; I can  sleep,  I think.  Rest 
you  well.” 

Arthura  stole  quietly  out  of  the  chamber,  al- 
though little  disposed  to  close  her  own  eyes. 
What,  indeed,  had  she  to  do  with  sleep  after  such 
news?  Valerian  no  longer  his  kinswoman’s  de- 
pendent, Valerian  manfully  making  his  own  way 
in  the  world,  seemed  twice,  threefold,  her  own. 
She  realized  in  a moment,  as  slie  thought,  the 
effect  of  these  welcome  disasters  not  only  on  her 
lover’s  worldly  prospects,  hut  on  his  love  for  her- 
self. The  necessity  for  self-reliance  and  lii.s  very 
isolation  must  draw  them  nearer  together,  reason- 
ed the  generous  girl,  ever  judging  of  the  springs 
of  action  in  others  V)y  her  own.  Could  this  change 
mean  anything  else  but  the  fulfillment  of  happy 
common  dreams,  a sweet  home,  and  toil  mutually 
shared,  daily  fare  made  romantic  and  beautiful 
because  it  belonged  to  two  ? 

When  at  last  she  did  sleep  it  was  to  dream 
sweetly,  and  next  day  when  she  set  oft  as  usual 
to  help  Steppie  with  the  housekeeping  and  the 
children’s  lessons,  it  was  with  a beaming  face. 
To  her  gi^t  astonishment,  Steppie,  who  met  her 
at  the  railway  station,  wore  a beaming  face  also. 
She  not  only  smiled,  she  actually  indulged  in  a 
near  approach  to  a laugh.  “ Dear  little  mamma, 
has  Aniit  Fanny  sent  each  of  the  children  a Sun- 
day suit  ?”  asked  Arthura. 

“ Oh,  Arthura,  why  am  I so  much  more  wicked 
than  other  people?  I ought  to  be  weeping  arid 
Wailing  in  a darkened  room.”  Here  she  did  in- 
deed break  down  and  give  a genuine  sob.  “ Aunt 
runny  will  never  send  tbeasbildren  any  more  new 
frocks.”  Another  sob.  “ Annt  Fanny’s  gone  to 
heuven.”  Then  the  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  the 
pole,  pret^,  .eure-wom  face  brightened  again. 
‘ Aimt  Fansf  has  left  me  a thooaand  pounds.” 

Atipt  Fanny!  You  will  be  Bo  much 
Arthnra  said. 


“ No ; 1 sliall  he  more  comforuhle,  but  not  liap- 
piev;  instead,  more  miserable.  Think  how  heart- 
le.s.s  of  me  to  l)e  able  to  rejoice  at  such  a mo- 
ment !’■ 

“ But  you  are  rejoicing  over  tlie  thousand 
pounds,  not  ovei'  your  aunt  Fanny’s  death.  I am 

“That  1 am,”  said  pom  Steppie,  wiping  her 
eyes.  “.\nd,  oh,  Arthura,  I sliall  never  forgive 
myself  for  not  having  finished  tho.se  iiiits  1 was 
knitting  as  a Christinus  gift.  There  was  a den.se 
fog  on  the  day  I wanted  to  buy  more  silk,  and  I 
dreaded  going  out  in  it,  and  now  poor  Aunt  Fan- 
ny”— here  she  began  sobbing  again — “ will  never 
have  her  black  silk  mit.s — never!  never!” 

“ You  must  comfort  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  she  does  not  want  them,”  Arthura  made  re- 
ply. She  had  never  seen  Aunt  Fanny  in  her  life. 

“ Nor  does  she  want  the  thousand  pounds. 
That  ought  to  Ik*  a comfortable  thought  too,” 
poor  Steppie  said.  “ But  how  I wish  she  had  left 
me  the  legacy  and  gone  on  living  all  the  same ! 
There  is  alway.s  something  to  sfxiil  our  enjoy- 
ment  in  the  world.” 

“ \Ve  must  not  be  on  the  watch  for  it,  then,” 
.Arthura  replied,  cheerfully.  “We  should  have 
hud  eyes  in  the  back  of  our  heads  had  Providence 
intended  us  to  .sec  everything  at  once.  Y'oii  can 
not  bring  .Aunt  Fanny  hack  again,  hut  you  can  so 
use  her  money  us  to  make  us  all  happier  by  see- 
ing  you  so.” 

“ Oh,  Arthura,  I was  never  more  miserable  in 
my  life !” 

“ But  peojile  can  he  happy  and  miserable  at 
the  same  moment ; and  just  think  what  a com- 
fort this  money  will  he!  .Mr.  Constantine  shall 
advise  IIS  as  to  the  investment.  You  will  he 
quite  rieh.” 

“.Am  I the  most  selfish  being  in  the  w'orld  ?” 
cried  Steppie,  indignantly.  “ Every  penny  you 
have  spent  on  me  and  the  poor  children  shall 
now  he  repaid  you.  Then  your  fwor  papa’s 
debts — they  are  mine  as  well  as  yours.” 

“We  will  settle  everything  bv-and-by,”  .Ar- 
thura said.  “ You  shall  do  exactly  as  I like, 
and  1 will  do  exactly  as  you  like.  That  is  the  way 
to  .settle  (piarrcis.” 

Then  they  reached  the  house.  What  an  abode 
of  content  and  animation  now  that  Arthura  was 
a daily  vi.-iitant ! No  more  gloom,  monotony, 
plaiiit.s;  all  vivacity,  freshness,  grace.  Thus 
will  a bright  spirit  transform  a dark  place. 

“ Kisses  first  and  lessons  afterward,”  cried  the 
hoy  Walter,  throwing  liis  arms  rounii  his  step- 
sister’.s  neck,  and  kissing  her  again  and  again. 

“ Buns  first  and  lessons  afterward,"  enisl  Ben- 
jamiiie  in  her  turn,  laying  a nefarious  hand  on 
-Arllmra’s  cloak  pocket.  Gentlest,  most  docile 
creature  imagiiiahle,  slie  as  yet  resembled  those 
little  animals  so  low  in  the  stage  of  development 
as  to  consist  of  a mere  sac  ami  an  orifice — skin 
and  stomach  only. 

“ .Arthura,”  said  Walter,  “ when  you  have  taught 
me  all  you  know,  will  you  lei  me  go  to  sea?" 

“ Why  can  not  you  he  eonteiit  to  stay  with  mo- 
ther and  .Arthura  and  litlh;  sisters?”  asked  Stoji- 
pie,  reproachfully. 

“ Because  you  will  love  me  twice  as  much  when 
I am  a sea-captain,”  cried  the  hoy.  “ And  I want 
to  come  home  with  a red  face  and  a piirseful  of 
money,  and  see  all  the  people  throwing  up  their 
wimhiws  to  look  at  me  as  I strut  up  the  stiwt.” 

Bonjamiiie  laiiglieil  immoderately,  Ste{)|)ie  call- 
ed to  order,  and  spelling  and  sums  were  begun. 

[to  UK  OONTtSUKK,] 


FOURTrr  f)F  JULY. 


Tiwr  srives  US  many  days  niid  hours  to  keen, 

.Wome  for  triiiiniiliiiiit'joy,  and  some  fur  leui-s; 
Bill,  O hrij.dit  July  day,  'tis  thine  to  reap 
Tile  splendid  harvi-st  of  tlie  lengthening  years. 
Sandaled  in  simsliiiic,  clothed  in  lieaf  and  liglif, 
I'riiwn'd  witli  tlie  sum;  and  rose  ol  sumtiKT's  iirime, 
O fairest-horn  of  days,  itiine  is  the  rlglit 
To  wear  the  .Stars  of  Freedom  for  all  time. 


Througli  all  ttiv  joyful  lionrs  our  flag  shall  fly, 
in  (iivers-coh’ued  jiride— rial,  hhie,  and  while — 
And  the  sweet  iinisic  of  humanity 
From  gralefni  hearts  salute  thy  lordlier  light. 


As  men  salute  a mother  from  wtiosc  hands 
They've  taken  precious  gills,  as  men  who  hear 
Tlie  sighing  of  the  sad  down-troilden  lands 
Bui  lift  tree  heads,  mid  know  n«l  how  to  fear. 
Because  ihy  splendor  grows  from  year  to  year. 


THP:  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS.  ' 

Evkry  month  of  the  pre.sent  year  ha.s  been 
prolific  in  storms,  cyclone.s,  floods,  and  variou.s 
forms  of  devastation  along  the  valleys  of  the 
great  Western  waterways,  but  none  has  been 
more  di.sastrous  nor  caused  greater  distre.ss  than 
the  terrible  fltKid  which  last  week  swept  out  of 
the  Missouri  and  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
Almve  their  confluence  the  Missouri  is  a larger 
stream  than  the  Mis.sissippi,  and  rising  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  do  its  principal  tributaries, 
the  Yellowstone  and  Platte,  it  is  much  more  sub- 
ject to  sudden  and  overwhelming  rises  than  is  the 
Mississippi  along  the  upper  portion  of  its  course. 
It  is  therefore  below  their  junction,  and  after 
the  Missouri  has  hurletl  his  mighty  volume  into 
the  already  swollen  current  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  greati'st  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

It  is  this  same  rush  of  Mi.s.soiiri  waters  during 
tlie  annual  freshets  of  past  eenturies  that  has 
formed  the  vast  alluvial  (le|Kisjts  along  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Missi.ssippi  for  two  hundred  miles, 
from  Alton  to  Cairo,  or  from  a short  distance  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the'mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River.  These  deposits  vary  from  one  to  ten 
miles  in  width,  and  are  known  as  the  “ American 
Bottoms.”  Containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  richest  fanning  lands  in  Illinois,  of  inexhaust- 
ible fertility  and  easily  worked,  tliese  lands  offer 
such  irresistible  attractions  to  the  agriculturist 
that,  in  spite  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  an- 
nually exposed  from  high  waters,  they  are  thick- 
ly settled.  The  settlers  attempt  to  protect  their 


lands  by  building  dike.s  or  levees  along  the  river- 
batiks,  and  those  of  the  hayous  making  in  from 
it ; hut  as  these  are  ereeteil  at  a time  of  low  wa- 
ter, they  arc  rarely  of  suftieieiit  strength  to  vvith- 
slaiid  the  terribie  force  hiiileil  against  them 
whenever  the  river  chooses  to  assert  his  ancient 
doiiiiiiioii.  At  such  times  strenuous  efforts  are 
made  to  strengthen  tlie  dikes.  The  entire  avail- 
able force  of  the  country  is  concentrated  at  the 
weak  points,  earth  in  hags,  the  eontent.s  of  ware- 
houses, of  freiglit-cai-s,  of  liay-ricks— everything 
procurable  and  movable  i.s  flung  into  the  breach. 
For  a time  it  looks  as  though  these  efforts  would 
be  crowned  with  success,  and  hope  inspires  the 
workers  with  renewed  streiigtli.  Suddenly  the 
river  seems  to  gather  itself  together  as  though 
for  a spring;  a wall  of  water  advances  toward 
the  barrier,  and  in  a moment  it  is  swept  away, 
and  disap|K-ars  as  completely  as  thnngli  it  had 
never  been.  With  an  exulting  ro.ar,  tlic  turbid 
waters  roll  through  the  hreach.  and  rnsli  like 
hungry  demons  over  the  level  country,  dniwniiig 
everything  in  their  path,  and  replacing  with  death 
and  min  the  teeming  life'  and  smiling  plenty  of 
a inonient  before. 

Besides  the  fierce  onslaught,  the  wily  river  em- 
ploys strategy,  and  often  its  insidious  undermin- 
ings liave  so  weakened  a dike  tliiit  almost  before 
danger  is  aniioiiiieed  a section  of  it  melts  away 
like  a snow-bank  before  tlie  breatli  of  summer, 
and  tlie  mocking  waters  sweep  on,  unopposed,  to 
their  work  of  destruetioii. 

Althougli  tlie  Missouri,  and  consequently  the 
Mississippi,  is  subject  to  periodical  fresliets  known 
as  "June  rises,”  caused  tiy  the  melting  of  Rocky 
Mountain  snows,  tlie  floods  of  last  week  were  tlie 
effect  of  heavy  and  protracted  rains  in  the  Mis- 
.souri  Valley.  At  St.  Louis  the  flood  tiegan  on 
June  20,  and  on  tlie  2.')th  tlie  Madison  Levee, 
aijove  the  city  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  river, 
broke,  and  llie  mad  waters  spread  witli  terrible 
rapidity  over  tlte  rich  bottom-lands  tliat  it  siioulil 
have  protected.  Village.s,  farni-houscs,  railway 
emhankment.«,  cattle,  and  crops  were  swept  away 
in  an  hour ; wealtli  and  prosperity  were  replaced 
by  utter  destitution,  and  the  work  of  ruin  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country  wa.s  cotiiplcte.  For  two 
days  more  the  waters  rose,  and  witli  oneli  hour 
fresh  harriers  to  its  progress  were  overvvlielmed, 
until  tlie  whole  of  tlie  wide-spread  hultoin-laiuls, 
on  wliieh  tlic  crops,  almost  ready  for  liarvesiiiig, 
were  tlie  heaviest  known  for  years,  was  covered 
witli  a turbid  sea. 

.Across  the  bottom-lands  thu.s  flooded  a dozen 
railway  lines  found  their  way  over  liigli  eiiilmiik- 
mciits  to  the  bridge  coniieetiug  East  St.  Louis 
with  St.  Louis  across  ttie  river.  Due  after  aii- 
otlier  several  of  tliese  road-beds  were  swept  or 
melted  away,  until  the  Cliieago  and  .Alton,  tlie 
Rockford,  Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis,  tlie  Indian- 
apolis and  St.  Louis,  the  Cliieago,  Burlington,  iiiid 
Quincy,  and  tlie  Wahasli  railroads  were  cut  off 
from  communication  with  tlie  city,  save  by  a 
roundabout  route  over  the  Vaiidalia  road,  wliieh, 
with  tile  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  retained  its  eni- 
haiiktiient  intact. 

While  tlie  loss  of  property  hy  this  wide-spread 
ealaniity,  whieii  is  felt  from  Kansas  (,'iiy  on  tlie 
Missouri  to  Cairo  on  tlie  Mississippi,  is  almost 
inealeulahle,  the  loss  of  human  life,  owing  to  tlie 
timely  warnings  of  tlie  teh'graph,  is  sliglit.  Tlie 
destitution  of  the  tliousatuis  of  lioineless  people 
wlio  e.seaped  to  tlie  bluffs  or  the  liiglier  railway 
eriiliaiikments,  and  who  still  remain  tliere  await- 
ing the  siilisiiienee  of  llie  regular  June  flood, 
wtiieli  followed  close  behind  its  rain-fed  prede- 
eessor,  is  absolute  and  ]>itiful,  and  calls  for  imme- 
diate and  generous  eontribiitions  for  tlieir  relief. 

On  page  420  our  artist  has  illustrated  a niglit 
scene  of  work  on  tlie  levees  during  the  heroic 
hut,  as  was  soon  proved,  fruitless  efforts  to  save 
tliein.  Snell  scenes  are  only  too  common  along 
tlie  .Mississippi,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long 
as  tiie  safety  of  its  bottom-lands  is  intrusted  to 
slight  and  unseientifieallv  eoiistructecl  barriers  of 
eartli. 


E.YGLISH  GOSSIP. 

[Fuom  Ora  Own  Corrksposdknt.] 

Wily  Firii-Dealers.— Vivisection  in  Paris.— Reprisals. 
— Tlie  isle  William  L'liamliers.— “ I am  Jack." — Tlie 
Chess  ToiiriiameiiL— Tlie  new  “Coriililll."— Street 
Noises. 

.Amid  the  eheei-s  of  exultation  over  the  Fish- 
eries Exhitiition,  1 ventured  to  hint,  in  the  gen- 
tlest of  wliispers,  tliat  when  the  noise  of  tlie 
trumpets  liad  died  away,  I was  nitlier  doubtful 
whether  luueli  (or,  at  ail  events,  cheap)  fisli 
would  come  of  it.  It  now  appears,  ala,s  ! that  tlie 
stiill-holders  in  the  exhibition  all  keep  fisti-inon- 
gers’  shop,s  in  the  town.  As  a journal  more  sen- 
sible than  polite  lias  dryly  put  it,  “ What  trades- 
man would  lie  sueli  an  idiot  as  to  sell  cheap  in 
tlie  new  market  for  tlie  sake  of  showing  what  in- 
ordinately large  profits  liis  siiop  makes  ?”  Fisli 
will  never  he  sold  at  a reasonable  price  “till 
some  well-managed  company  is  started  to  own 
fishing  ves.sels  and  sell  the  fi.sh  themselves.” 

The  Freneli  savants  are  very  indignant  at  what 
they  call  a “imlilic  outrage,”  wliicli  lias  been 
committed  upon  Dr.  Browii-Sdquard.  Tliis  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  tliose  physiologists  wlio  confess 
as  regards  vivi.sectioii  that  whether  animals  suf- 
fer or  not  is  a question  that  “ has  never  entered 
their  minds.”  He  scorns  to  employ  anaesthetics 
as  being  a giving  in  to  popular  clamor,  and  wlien 
there  is  clamor  from  liis  tortured  victims,  silences 
them  by  “ severing  the  vocal  chords.”  'The  other 
day  he  was  about  to  vivisect  a monkey  in  public 
for  the  edification  of  a large  audience.  The  poor 
creature  began  to  shriek  with  pain  and  terror, 
and  a young  lady  in  the  company,  moved  by  a 
natural  compassion,  sprang  on  to  the  platform 
and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  her  parasol.  She 
ought  not  to  have  done  it,  of  course,  for  she  ought 
not  to  have  been  present ; but  I confess  I feel  a 
much  greater  sympathy  for  her  than  the  profess- 
or had  for  the  monkey.  It  was  a generous  im- 


)iulse,  and  eotisideriiig  ilie  strong  likeiio-is  that 
.-lie  could  not  have  faileil  to  s<‘f  in  llie  animal  to 
tier  grinning  fellow-countrymen,  1 do  not  wonder 
at  lier  indulging  in  it. 

1 sujipose  it  is  tlie  preaeliing  of  the  new  re. 
ligion  of  dynamite  that  liius  caused  of  late  enor- 
mous crimes  to  lie  attempted  upon  the  .slighte.-t 
provocation.  Nothing  is  now  more  eoniinon  tliiin 
for  a workman  wlio  lias  been  dismissed  fi-oin  tlie 
einploynienl  of  a railway  eoiiipany  to  make  what 
Mr.  Whistler  calls  “an  arrangement”  with  sleep- 
ers, or  otlier  material,  for  tlie  destruetioii  of  au 
expres.s  train.  Tile  killing  and  wounding  of  a 
score  or  two  of  liis  fellow-eouiitryiiieii  wtio  liave 
never  injurtsl  liirn  .seems  to  liiiii  a fair  etpiivalent 
for  the  loss  of  a pound  a week.  It  is  no  wonder 
tliat,  as  notliing  particular  is  done  to  tliese  gently 
wliell  eolivieted,  tliis  desire  for  reprisals  on  au 
exaggerated  scale  stiould  grow.  One  getitlemaii, 
liowever — Irish,  it  need  hardly  be  said — lias  late- 
ly ont-Hero4led  Herod  in  tliis  line  of  business. 
Having  Ixicn  refused  ciiiranee  to  a circus  on  ae- 
eount  of  his  being  in  an  a<lvaneed  stage  of  intox- 
ication, lie  purcliased  petroleum,  saturated  tin' 
tent  witli  it,  and  during  tlie  next  perforiiiiinei-, 
when  it  was  filled  witli  spectators,  set  it  on  fire  I 

1 can  not  Indp  tliiiikiiig  that,  notwitlistandiiig 
the  advantage  of  new  blwd — wliieli  is  as  highly 
tliouglit  of  ill  some  quarters  as  old  bliKxi  is  in 
otliers — it  would  be  lietter  for  journalism  if  siieli 
very  young  liands  were  not  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  writing  oliituaries.  It  is  quite  riglit 
tliat  oliituaries  sliould  be  “ genial,”  lint  they 
should  be  written  by  men  wlio  liave  some  rc- 
iiieinhraiiee  of  tlie  persons  de.seritieil.  When  an 
old  gentleman  liap|)eiis  to  decease  it  is  quite  sad 
to  note  liow  little  tlie  scribe  wdio  “ notices”  the 
cireiiiiistaiiee  .seems  to  know  alioiit  liiin.  Mr. 
William  Cliaiiiliers,  for  example,  or,  as  some  call 
liim,  .s!ir  WiHiani  (’liainliers,  lias  been  spoken  of 
as  “ehildle.ss,”  as  “ liaving  unfortunately  lo.st  ids 
cliiliiren  in  iiifaney,”as  “ the  autlior  of  Trudilionx 
of  Kdiiihiuffh''  as  “ the  writer  of  one  of  tlie  mo-i 
elmrining  liiograpliies  of  iiioilern  times,”  and  as 
liaving  “ eoiitriliiiled  countless  articles  to  the 
Journal  with  which  his  name  i.s  inseparably  eoii- 
nected.”  Some  of  tliese  tilings  are  true,  lint  tlicy 
are  not  true  of  William  Chamliers.  He  never 
had  any  eliildren  ; he  did  not  write  tlie  famous 
Traditionx  ; lie  rarely  eontribiited  to  tlic  Jour- 
nal, execfit  for  tlie  last  half-dozen  years ; and  the 
so-called  autohiograpliy  was  written  chiefly  hy 
his  broilier  Koliert.  The  latter  died  at  a verv 
stormy  jieriod,  wlien  tlie  newspapers  had  sorne- 
tliiiig  else  to  talk  about,  and  tlie  circumstance 
was  hardly  notisl,  hut  he  was  liy  very  far  tlie 
more  reiiiarkalile  of  the  two  hrotiiers.  William, 
indeed,  started  tlie  Journal,  tint  Roliert  made  it 
wliat  it  WHS,  and  supplied  for  many  years  its  lit- 
erary attraetioiis. 

It  is  not  alway.s  pleasant  for  one  brother  fo 
he  taken  for  anotlior.  Last  week  I saw  two  olcl 
gentlfuiieii,  A and  B,  meet  at  tlie  club,  after  ii  sep- 
aration of  twenty  years.  Tliev  recognized  each 
other  at  once,  and  seemed  very  cordial.  After 
iiiueli  talk  of  old  times,  A observed,  in  a liushed 
voice,  “ And  liow  is  tliat  poor  ne’er-do-well  young- 
er lirotlier  of  yours — Jack — getting  on  ?”  ' 

“ Sir.”  said  B,  “ I am  Jack.” 

After  tliese  many  years  it  was  no  such  wornler 
tli.it  A sliould  liave  taken  tlie  younger  brotlicr 
for  the  eliler,  liiit  it  was  very  unfortunate. 

I went  the  otlier  day  to  see  tlie  (’liess  Toiinia- 
meiit.  It  was  a most  amazing  speetaelc.  Two 
hundred  people  or  so,  saying  nothing,  and  look- 
ing on  in  liiislied  exeiteineiit  at  lialf  a dozen  pairs 
of  people  doing  iiotliiug.  These  latter  were  ropeii 
in  exactly  like  wax  figures  in  a show,  only  not 
looking  so  life-like.  They  had  eliess-boanis  be- 
fore them,  over  which  they  leantHl  on  their  el- 
bows. and  every  now  and  then  tliey  niovetl  a liaini ; 
tiien,  and  not  before  tlie  movement,  ns  is  usual, 
tliere  was  a sound  of  eltK  k-woi  k,  and  an-imiieaior 
registered  the  eireunistanee.  Ttiey  w ere  all  smok- 
ing, liut  without  at  all  enjoying  it;  tliey  had  a 
fixed  mecimnieal  stare,  very  iiaiiiful  to  witnes.s, 
and  an  appearance  of  mental  and  pliv.sieal  weari- 
ness sucli  as  I once  saw  in  a certain  member  of 
tlio  genus  Batraeliiu  {/info  ndgarix],  which  had 
just  been  extricated  from  a stone  in  wliieh  he 
must  have  been  sliiit  up  for  at  least  utMi  years. 

Of  course  I knew  that  eliess-players  were  not  a 
lively  lot.  I didn’t  expect  to  see  tliem  liopping 
about  like  frogs,  hut  tlieir  stolidity  appalled  me. 

Tlie  aimouiieements  eoneerniiig  tlic  new  Corn- 
hill  have  been  very  funny.  The  AlhrniFinn 
spoke  of  its  iieiiig  about  to  have  fouptoeii  full- 
page  illusi rations,  instead  of  two  as  at  jire.scnt. 
Tlie  Atheiacntn  is  not  an  illustrated  paper,  it  is 
true,  but  I .sliould  liave  tliuuglil  some  one  eoii- 
iieeted  witli  it  would  liave  known  sonietliiiig  about 
wliat  full-page  illustrations  cost.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  liowever,  tliere  will  be  a great  number  of 
pictures  in  tlie  new  magazine,  more  and  better 
than  can  he  conceived  of  as  being  bought  for 
sixpence;  liut  the  chief  feature  of  it  will  be  its 
sliort  stories  and  tlio  fi-eetlom  from  “ padding,” 

I have  not  a doubt  myself  tiiat  if  enough  (arid 
good  enough)  short  stories  can  be  got,  llie  ven- 
ture will  be  a sueces.s ; but  the  question  is,  can 
they  ? They  are  undoubtedly  the  rarest  of  all 
literary  wares.  If  au  author  has  a good  plot  he 
will  not  “ throw  it  away,”  as  he  calls  it,  upon  a 
short  story,  aud  up  to  this  time  it  has  bwn  a 
most  uncommon  sight  to  see  two  good  ones  in 
any  one  number  of  an  English  magazine. 

I am  glad  to  sec  that  the  Lancet  is  taking  in 
the  subject  of  street  noises,  and  showing  the 
rlous  effects  which  the  preventable  ones,  espec^ 
ly  the  street  organs,  nave  upon  human  healtly, 
Tliere  can  oe  no  pretense  of  their  giving  plcasuie^ 
to  any  ear,  for  tlieir  sounds  are  execrable,  whitow 
the  torture  they  inflict  upon  invalids,  especially  y 
on  those  suffering  from  neuralgic  disorders,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  What  is  at  the  root  of 
the  nuisance  is,  as  the  Lancet  points  out,  that  “ If 
a man  is  not  himself  sensitive  about  noises,  be 
cares  nothing  for  his  neighbors.” 

R.  Kjhibu,  ^ 
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TOE  WEDDING  TRIP.— Drawn  bt  Win.  H.  I>ow. 


THE  FLOODS  AT  ST.  LOUIS— WORKING  ON  THE  LEVEE  AT  NIGHT.— Diuww  bt  Charlis  Giuham.— [Se*  Page  423.] 


TTAnPEn'S  AVEEKLY. 


HERE'S  A SONG,  COMRADES 
all; 

IlrRR'ft  a !«ong,  comrndos  all,  for  the  flag  of  oiir  tiulion, 
That,  niKliniiiiud  by  old  Time,  elill  rt‘S|)lendeiit)y 
ehowa 

The  colors  that  met  at  its  grand  coiieecralion, 

The  gittB  of  the  hluebell,  the  lily,  and  rose; 

And  wliose  stars  iiave  grown  greater  in  number  and 
lustre 

Since  first  they  were  lighteil  by  Liberty’s  hand, 
And  now,  clinging  closely  in  heaulifni  cluster, 

Shed  their  light  far  and  wide  over  ocean  and  land. 

Here's  a song,  comrades  all,  for  the  flag  ever  ready 
'I'o  shelter  the  wand’ror  who  shelter  no  more 
fan  find  in  the  Old  World— flic  flag  always  steady 
In  welcome  to  those  who  are  seeking  onr  shore; 
Tlic  flag  that  rejoices  when  Peace  lingers  near  us, 
Bill  never  in  war  shrinks  from  niiglitiest  foe; 

Tile  flag  that  is  waiting  to  Idess  and  to  cheer  us 
With  thoughts  of  our  dear  home  wtiere’er  we 
may  go. 

Here’s  a song,  comrades  all,  for  the  flag  tliat  floats 
o’er  us, 

The  sign  of  a country  prosperity  blest: 
f'oine  join  with  a will  in  a fine  rousing  ehorns. 
From  the  North  and  the  Sontli,  trom  the  East  and 
the  West 

Ilnrrafi!  for  the  staff  that  so  firmly  upholds  it 
Through  fiercest  of  tempests  with  strength  ever 

Hurrah',  once  again  for  the  hrwr.e  tliat  unfolds  it, 
And  hip!  hip!  hurrah!  for  the  re<l,  white,  and  blue. 

Margakkt  Evti.sok. 


sir,”  she  said 
I,  if  I have  hod- 


aiii  a man  of  more  tlian  one  iiiood,”  he  went  on, 
with  sudden  solemnity,  “iind  I may  liave  desper- 
ate need  of  you  again  to  deliver  me  from  tliat 
diirkness  as  of  Death  wliieh  sonieliines  encom- 
passes me.  Promi.se  it,  Margery — promise  it, 
that,  no  matter  wlmt  stands  in  the  way,  you  will 
conic  to  me  if  I reipiire  you.” 

'•  1 would  have  if  you  had  not  burned  my 
things !"  she  poutinl. 

“ All — uiigiatefnl !” 

” Indeed,  tlien,  I will  promise,  sir,”  she  said 
from  her  heart.  “ Wherever  I am,  if  I have  bod- 
ily strength,  1 will  come  to  you.” 

He  pressed  her  hand.  "It  is  a solemn  prom- 
ise,” lie  replied.  “Now  I must  go,  for  you  know 
yonr  way.” 

” I shall  hardly  believe  that  it  has  not  been  all 
a dream,”  she  said,  with  a eliildish  instinct  to  erv 
at  his  witlulrawai.  ‘’There  will  lx;  nothing  left 
of  last  night — nothing  of  my  dress,  nothing  of 
iny  pleasure,  nothing  of  the  place.” 

“ Voii  shall  reniemhor  it  in  this  way,”  said  lie. 
‘‘We'll  cut  onr  initials  on  this  trtH>  as  a me- 
morial, s<i  that  whenever  you  walk  this  path  you 
will  see  them.” 

Then  with  a knife  he  inserihed  on  the  snuKitli 
hark  of  a beeeh-ireo  the  letters  M.  T.,  and  uiider- 
iieatli  a large  X. 

” What,  have  vou  no  (.'hristian  name,  sir  y"  she 


rather  diffieull  to  do  tlii.s,  the  low  sunlight  da/.- 
zlmg  his  eves  liv  glaiieiug  from  the  river  away 
there,  and  from'  the  “eurriers”  (as  they  were 
called)  in  hi.s  path— narrow  artificial  brook.s  for 
comiiieting  the  water  over  the  grass.  His  course 
was  something  of  a zigzag,  from  the  necessity  of 
finding  jioints  in  these  carriers  eoiivciiient  for 
jumiiiiig.  Thus  peering  and  leaping  and  wiml- 
ing,  he  drew  near  the  Swenn,  the  central  river  of 
the  miles-long  mead. 

A moving  spot  became  visible  to  him  in  the 
direction  of  his  seriitiny,  iiiixcil  ii|»  with  the  rays 
of  the  same  river.  The  spot  got  nearer,  and  re- 
vealed itself  to  be  a slight  tiling  of  pink  cotton 
and  shepherd’s  plaid,  w liieh  pursued  a path  on 
tlie  brink  of  the  .stream.  The  young  man  so 
shaped  liis  trackless  course  ns  to  impinge  on  the 
path  a little  ahe.id  of  this  colored  form,  and  when 
he  iliew  near  her  he  smiled  and  reddeiiiHl.  The 
girl  smiled  buck  to  him ; but  her  smile  had  not 
the  life  in  it  that  the  young  man’s  had  shown. 

‘‘  .My  dear  .Maigerv,  hero  I am  !”  he  said,  glad- 
ly, ill  iin  iiniler-toiie,  as  with  a last  leap  he  cross- 
ed ilie  last  inteivening  carrier  and  stood  at  her 
side. 

‘‘  You've  come  all  the  way  from  t)io  kiln,  on 
piiviHise  to  meet  me,  and  you  shouldn’t  have 
done  it,”  she  reproai  hfiilly  retnrneil. 


‘‘  'i  on  are  a [unk  an4  whhe  ooauiidrn«L  i 

^erv,  he  sain ; ' I you  up  for  tajiUk*  Jl  . 
Anyinsly  would  think  tfe  fail 

tile  kingdoms  of  ilie  workiBince  I sat  1.SB 
She  reddened  ; then  n|fae,  be 
and  tliey  sfxiii  ri'aehod  home, 

ing  it  from  the  lower  orMpij^  riBc  tto 

the  Huron.  * 

with  more  eeremoiiy  than  lieHrtiB& 

” No ; I think  not  to-night,’’^ 

” I’ll  consider  w hat  you’ve  said.’’ 

” Vou  are  very  good.  Jim,”  she  retimied 
Iv.  “Hood-bv.” 


•‘  Yes,  hut  I don't  u 
tie  friend.  What  wi 
(lav  when  you  are  goti 


[?  it.  Now,  good-hy,  mv  lit- 
yoii  do  with  yourself  to- 
from  mey”  he  lingered  to 
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“Oil,!  shall  go  to  mv  graiiuv's,”  she  repiiisi. 
with  some  gloom,  ‘‘and  have  lu-eakfasi  ami  din- 
ner and  tc'ii  with  her,  I suppose;  ami  in  the 
evcuiing  1 shall  go  home  to  .Siieklcford  Dairy,  and 
perhaps  Jim  w ill  cauiie  to  meet  me,  and  all  w ill 
1)0  the  same  as  usual." 

“ Wild  is  Jim  y” 

‘‘Oh,  he's  nobody — only  the  young  man  I’ve 


CHAPTER  V.-(  f VodmiW.)  kin, w!‘sil 

Margerv  did  not  awake  till  they  stopped  to  “What  is  the  young  man’s  iiaii 
change  horses,  when  she  saw  against  the  stars  the  ‘‘  James  Haywiird,  .••ir.” 

Baron  sitting  as  erect  as  ever.  “ He  walelu's  like  ‘‘  What  is  lie  y” 

the  angel  (Lbriel,  when  all  the  world  is  asleep!"  ‘‘A  ma.ster  lime-burner.” 

she  tbouglu.  “ Engaged  to  a iii.-ister  lime-hii 

With  tlie  resumption  of  motion  she  slept  again,  word  of  this  to  me!  Margery, 

and  knew  no  more  till  he  louelied  her  hand  and  shall  a straightforward  o 
said,  “Our  journey  is  done — we  are  in  Chillington  Subtle  even  in  your  simi 
W(x,d.”  iiave  you  caused  nie  to  d< 

It  WHS  almost  d.iyliglit.  Margery  scarcely  knew  tliisy  I wonldn’t  liave 
her.self  to  be  awake  till  she  was  out  of  tiio  ear-  ! happin,“ss  for  a iliousaiu 
riage  and  standing  beside  the  Baron,  who,  having  1 that  y<>u  we  re,  w hy  didu’ 
told  the  coacliman  to  drive  on  to  a certain  point  I ‘‘I  thought  I'd  better 
indicated,  turned  to  her.  j beginning  to  be  frigliieii 

" Now,”  he  said,  smiling,  “ nm  across  to  tlie  “ Hut  don't  you  see  an 
hollow  tree;  you  know  where  it  is.  I'll  wait  as  j are  alreaiiy  the  property 
before,  while  you  perform  tlie  reverse  ojieraiion  I were  to  find  out  this  iii 
that  you  did  last  night.”  She  took  no  lieed  of  ! be  angry  wiili  you  and 
tlie  patlt  now,  nor  regarded  whether  her  pretty  i Witli  him  alri-ady  iu  th 
slippers  became  scratelied  by  the  brambles  or  no.  i take  you  at  all;  he  uiid 
A walk  of  a few  steps  iirougiit  iier  to  the  panic-  I Uikeii  you  ; whieli  really  ii 
ular  tree  which  she  had  left  about  nine  hours  ; if  yon  had  not  deeeive<l  i 
earlier.  It  was  still  gloomy  at  this  spot,  the  j body.” 
morning  not  being  cloiir.  Maigery's  face  woir  tl 

She  entered  the  trunk,  dislodge,!  the  V,ox  c,,n-  I comes  from  the  repeutai 
taining  her  old  clothing,  pulled  off  the  satin  shoes  I ing  been  guilty  of  an  cm 
and  gloves  and  dress,  ami  ill  teti  minutes  emerged  | good  enough  t<i  take  m, 
in  the  cotton  gown  and  .shawl  of  shepherd’s  plaid.  | frying;  ‘‘ami  he  i.sn’t  ah 
The  Haron  wa-i  not  far  off.  “Now  you  look  • 1 liave  marrieil  him,  is  le 
the.  milkmaid  again,”  he  said,  coming  toward  her.  “That's  a subji'ci  I ea 
“Where  is  the  tiiieryy”  we  must  alter  our  tactic 

“ Packed  in  the  box,  .sir,  as  I found  it.”  Slic  you,  as  1 did  at  first,  to  t 
Rpoke  with  more  humilitv  now.  The  differenee  your  f'riemis,  I must  now 
between  them  was  greater  than  it  had  been  at  the  will  he  best  to  keep  a s 
ball.  ter — perliaps  for  ever  a 

“Good,”  he  said.  “I  must  just  di.spo,se  of  it,  right  some  day,  ami  you  i 
and  then  away  we  go.”  well  that  ends  well.’ 

He  went  back  Ui  the  tree,  Margery  following  friend.  Think  of  Jim.  a 


and  jioumls.  Wicked  : 


this?  I wouldn't  have  ■ 
happin(‘ss  for  a tliousaiu 
that  yon  wore,  why  didii’ 
“I  tlionghf  I'd  lii'tfer 
beginning  to  be  frigliieii 
“ Hut  don't  you  see  an 
are  alreaiiy  the  property 
Were  to  find  out  this  iii 


him  alK'ady  iu  tin-  fiidd  1 li 
oil  at  all ; he  undoubtcdlv 
you  ; which  really  might  have 


■ry's  face  wore  that  aspeet  c 
rom  the  repentant  coiiseiou? 
guilty  of  an  enormity.  “ 1 
ougli  !<•  take  me,  sir  I”  she 


•s.  Instead  of  advi.-iu 
tell  of  this  experieliee  t 


at  a little  distanee.  Hringiiig  forth  the  box,  he  “Ah,  perhaiis  I can’t  do  that.”  she  said,  with  a 
pulled  out  the  dress  us  carelessly  as  if  it  had  t,,‘ar  in  her  eye,  and  a full  tliroat. 
been  rags.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  gathered  “ Weil,  do  your  best.  I eaii  say  no  more.” 

a few  dry  sticks,  eruslied  the  lovely  garment  into  He  turned  and  retrealc'd  int-o  the  wood,  and 

a loose  billowy  heap,  threw  the  gloves,  fan,  and  Margery,  sighing,  went  on  her  way. 

shoes  on  the  top,  then  struck  a ligtil  and  null-  » — 

lessly  set  fire  to  the  whole.  \PTfn  rr 

Miirgerv  was  agonizi'd.  Sfie  ran  forward  ; she  viiArir.K  \ i. 

implored  and  entreated.  “ Please,  sir — do  spare  Betwkkx  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 

it lio!  My  lovely  dress — my  dear,  dear  slipper-s  of  tlie  same  day  a young  man  might  have  been 

my  fan itiscriiel!  Don’t  hum  them,  plea.'^e !”  seen  de.ieeudiiig  the  hills  into  the  valley  of  the 

“Nonsense!  We  shall  have  no  further  use  for  Sweiin  at  a point  about  midway  between  Stiekle- 
them  if  we  live  a hundred  years.”  ford  and  tlie  residence  of  Margery's  graiidmo- 

“ But  spare  a bit  of  it— one  little  piece,  sir— a tlier,  four  mill's  to  the  wi'st. 

scrap  of  tlie  luce — one  bow  of  the  ribbon — the  He  was  a tliorougli-hred  son  of  the  eomitry,  as 

lovely  fan— just  sometliing!”  far  removed  from  what  is  known  as  the  )>rovin- 

Biit  he  WHS  as  immovalde  as  Rlmdamaiitlius.  eial  as  tlio  latter  is  from  the  oijt-aiid-(>ut  geiitle- 
“No,”  he  said,  witli  a .stern  gaze  of  his  aristo-  man  of  eulture.  His  tnmser.s  and  waistcoat  were 
craiie  eve.  “It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  speak  id'  fustian,  almost  wliite,  but  he  wore  a jacket 
like  that.  The  things  are  my  property.  I iin-  of  old-fasliioiied  blue  West  of  England  cloth,  so 
dertCKik  to  gratifv  you  iu  what  you  might  desire  well  preserved  that  evidently  the  article  was  rel- 
becausc  vou  had  saved  mv  life.  To  go  to  a ball,  egated  to  a nail  wln'iievcr  its  owner  engaged  in 
vou  said.  You  might  niiieli  more  wisely  have  such  active  oeeiipatioiKs  as  lie  usually  luirsned. 
said  niivltiiiig  else ; hut  no,  you  said  to  go  to  a His  complexion  w:is  fair,  almost  florid,  and  he  had 
hall.  I have  taken  you  to  a ball.  I have  brought  seareely  any  heard. 

vou  hack.  'File  clothes  were  only  the  means,  and  A novel  attraction  about  this  young  man, 
I di.spose  of  them  my  own  way.  Have  I not  a which  a glaiieitig  .stranger  would  know  nothing 

right  to?”  of,  was  a rare  and  curious  freshness  of  atmos- 

“ Yes,  sir,”  she  .said,  meekly.  phere  that  appertained  to  him,  to  his  clotlies,  to 

He  "ave  the  fire  a stir,  and  lace  and  riblKms,  all  his  belongings,  even  to  the  ixKim  in  which  he 
and  the  twelve  flonnee.s,  and  the  embroidery,  and  h.id  been  silting.  It  might  almost  have  bei'ii 


] disappeared.  He  then  said  that  by  adding  him  and  his 


put  in  her  hands  the  butter  basket  .slie  had 
bi  oiiHil  to  take  on  to  her  grandmother’.s,  and  ae- 


an  overcrowded  apartment  y 
This  resulted  from  hi.s  trati 


e(im|»inied  her  to  the  edge  of  the  wo<xl,  where  it  burner;  he  handled  lime  daily  ; and  in  return 
merged  in  the  undulating  open  country  in  which  liie  lime  n'liden-d  him  an  incarnation  of  salu- 
hergiatiddaiiic  dwelt.  His  hair  was  dry,  fair,  ami  frizzled,  the 

“ Now,  Margerv.”  he  said,  “ here  we  part.  I latter  po.s.sibly  by  the  operation  of  the  .same 

have  perform^  mv  contract — at  some  awkward-  caustic  agent.  He  carried  as  a walking-stick  a 

ness  if  I was  recognized.  But  never  mind  that,  green  sapling,  whose  growth  had  lic*en  eoiitoried 

How  do  Tou  feel-sleepy  ?”  fo  a corkscrew  jmttern  by  a twining  honeysuekic. 

“Not  at  all  sir,”  she  said.  As  he  descended  to  the  level  ground  of  the 


That  long  nap  refreshed  you,  eh  ? Now  you  w ater  mt'adowa  he  cast  his  glance  westward 


must  make  roe  a promise.  That  if  I require  your 
presenoe  at  any  time,  you  will  come  to  me 1 
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with  a frequency  that  revealed  him  to  be  in 
searcli  of  some  oVijeci  in  the  distance.  It  was 


1 “\Ve  finished  there  at  four,  so  it  was  no 
[ Irmihle;  and  if  it  had  lieeii,  why,  I should  ha’ 

A small  sigh  wa.s  the  resjionse. 

“ What,  vou  are  not  even  so  glad  to  .see  me  as 
you  would  be  to  see  your  dog  or  eat  ?"  he  eun- 
‘ tinned.  “ Come,  Mis’ess  Margery,  this  is  rather 
hard.  But,  iiy  (ieoi'ge,  how  tired  you  (lo  IiKik  ! 
Why,  if  you'd  been  up  all  night  your  eyes  couldn’t 
be  more  like  tea-saueers.  You’ve  walked  too  far, 
that's  what  it  is.  The  weather  i.s  getting  warm 
now,  and  the  air  of  these  low-l\iiig  meaiis  is  not 
strengthening  in  summer.  I wi,.h  you  lived  up 
on  higher  groimd  with  me.  beside  the  kiln. 
You’d  get  as  strong  as  a lioss ! Well,  there; 
all  that  will  eomt'  in  tini<'.’' 

Instead  of  saying  ye.-,  the  fair  maid  repressed 
another  .sigh. 

“ What,  won't  it.  then  ? ” he  said. 

I “1  suppose  so,”  she  atiswered.  “If  it  is  to 
be,  it  is," 

' “ Wi  ll  said — very  well  said,  iny  dear.” 

’•  .\nd  if  it  isn't  to  be,  it  isn't." 

“What?  Who’s  been  putting  that  into  ymir 
head?  ^’oiir  grumpy  gratiny,  I .snp[Kise.  How- 
eier.  how  is  she  ? Margery.  J have  been  think- 
ing to-day — in  f.-iet.  I was  thinking  it  yesterday 
and  all  tin'  week — that  really  we  might  settle  our 
little  busine-s  this  suiniiier" 

“This  siiniiner?”  she  repeated,  with  some  dis- 
may. “ Blit  the  partiierslii|)  y Reiiieiiiber,  it  was 
not  to  be  till  after  that  was  completed.” 

“'I'liere  1 liave  you!"  said  he,  taking  the  lili- 
erty  to  pat  lier  shoulder,  and  tlie  fiirtlier  liberty 
of  tidiiiiieing  his  liaiid  behind  it  to  the  other. 
“ The  parliieisliip  is  sellled  'Ti.s  ‘Yiiie  A Hat- 
ward,  lime-buniers,'  now,  and  ‘ Hiehard  Vine"  no 
longer.  Yes,  Coll.-in  Kiehard  has  .-eilled  it  so,  for 
a time  at  lea-t,  siiid  'tis  to  be  painted  on  tlie 
carts  this  week  — blue  letters  — taller  ground. 
I’ll  lios-  one  of  ’em.  and  drive  en  round  to  yonr 
door  iis  soon  iis  the  jtaint  is  dry,  to  show  ye  how 
it  looks.” 

‘■Oil.  1 am  sure  you  m'edit’t  take  that  trouble, 
Jim  ; 1 can  see  it  quite  well  enoiigii  iti  my  iiiiiid,” 
replied  the  young  girl — not  tvitiioiit  a flitting  ac- 
cent of  superiority. 

“ Hallo  !”  .-aid  Jim,  taking  her  by  tin'  shoulders 
and  looking  :it  her  hard.  “ What  do  that  bit  of 
incivility  mean?  Now,  Margery,  lot’s  sit  down 
here,  ami  have  tliis  cleared.”  He  rapiKni  with 
his  stick  upon  the  rail  of  a little  bridge  fhev  were 
crossing,  and  seati'd  liiniself  firmly,  leaving  a 
jilace  for  her. 

“ But  I waul  to  get  home-along,  dear  Jim,” 
she  coaxed. 

“Fidgets!  Sit  down,  there'.s  a dear.  I want 
a striiight forward  answer,  if  you  [ilea.se.  In  what 
month,  and  on  what  day  of  tlie  month,  will  you 
marry  mo?” 

“Oh,  Jim!”  she  said,  sitting  gingerly  on  the 
edge,  “ tlnit’s  too  plain-spoken  for  you  yet.  Be- 
fore I look  at  it  ill  that  business  light  I should 
have  lo — to — ” 

‘‘  But  yonr  fa  tlier  ha.s  .settled  it  long  ago.  and 
yon  said  it  should  be  as  soon  as  I beeame  a part- 
ner, So,  dear,  you  must  not  mind  a plain  man 
wanting  a pl.iin  answer.  Come,  name  your 
time,” 

Slie  did  not  reply  at  onee.  What  thoughts 
were  jiassiiig  tliixmgli  her  brain  duritig  the  inter- 
val? Not  images  raised  by  his  words,  but  whirl- 
ing figures  of  men  and  women  in  red  and  white 
ami  blue,  refli'cted  from  a ghissy  floor,  in  iiiote- 
ments  timed  by  the  thrilling  lieals  of  the  Drum 
I’idka.  At  last  she  said,  slowly,  “Jim,  you  don’t 
know  tlie  world,  and  what  a woman’d  wants  can 
Ik;.” 

“ But  I can  make  you  comfortable.  I am  in 
lodgings  as  yet,  but  1 can  have  a house  for  the 
a.-king;  ami  as  to  furniture,  you  shall  choose  of 
the  best  for  yoiir.self — the  very  host.” 

1 “ ‘The  best !’  Far  an;  you  from  knowing  what 

j that  is !”  said  the  little  woman.  “ There  l>e  or- 
I nameiits  .such  as  you  never  dr('.am  of ; work-ta- 
1 bles  that  would  set  you  in  amaze;  silver  candlc- 
stick.s.  tea  attd  eoffw  pots  that  would  dazzle  your 
i eyes;  U'a  eiqis  and  saiieers  gilded  all  over  with 
^ guinea-gold  ; heavy  velvet  eurtains,  gold  clocks, 
(liclures,  and  looking-glasses  beyond  your  verv 
dreams.  So  don't  >ay  I shall  have  the  best.” 

' “ H'm!”said  Jim.  gl(K>mily,  and  fell  into  re- 

' fle(.tion.  *•  Where  di<l  you  gel  those  high  notions 
from,  Margery-/”  he  pre.sently  impiircd.  “I’ll 
.swear  you  hadii't  got  ’em  a week  ago.”  She  did 
I not  aiisw'er,  and  he  added,  ” Von  don’t  expect  to 
have  such  tilings,  I hojie,  desjcrve  them  as  vou 
I may  ?” 

' “ I was  not  exactly  speaking  of  what  .1  want- 

ed. she  said,  severely.  “ I said,  things  a wuinau 
rrtn/fi  want.” 


CHAPTER  VH. 

Jiv  thoughtfully  retraced  his  stop*  He  ras 
a village  character,  and  he  iiad  n villager’s  siar 
lihetty— tliat  is,  the  simplicity  which  c.jmc8  fmm 
the  lack  of  a com[)iieated  experioiice.  But  tim 
pie  by  nature  he  cerminly  was  not.  Among  the 
I rank  and  file  of  ru.sties  he  was  (piite  a Taller 
I rand,  or,  rather,  liad  been  one,  till  ho  lost  a «»() 
j deal  of  his  self-eomiiiand  by  falling  in  love. 

Now,  however,  that  the  eliarniiiig  ohjpc;  of  hi» 
I distraction  whs  out  of  sight  he  could  deliliemte 
: and  measure,  and  weigh  things  with  siaue  ap; 
proaeh  Ui  keentiess.  The  snhstance  of  hi.s  que- 
ries  WHS,  what  eliange  had  come  over  Margeiv- 
whence  these  new  notions? 

Pond(;r  as  he  would,  he  could  evolve  no  answer 
save  one,  which,  eminently  unsatisfactory  as  it 
I was,  he  felt  it  would  lie  uureafioimble  not  to  ac- 
I eept : that  she  was  simply  skittish  ami  amhiiioiis 
by  nature,  and  would  not  be  hunted  into  mairi- 
mony  till  he  had  providwi  a »cll-adoriH-d  home, 
j Jim  n'tumed  to  the  kiln,  and  looked  to  tlie 
i fires.  The  kiln  stood  in  a peculiar,  interesting, 
even  impressive  spot.  It  wa.s  at  the  end  of'* 
j short  ravine  in  the  lower  chalk  formation,  ami 
j all  around  was  an  opt'ti  hilly  down  or  coomh, 

1 The  nearest  house  was  that  of  Jim’s  cousin  ami 
' [lartner,  wliich  stfKtd  on  the  outskirts  of  the  down 
j beside  the  tnrni>ike-mad.  From  tliis  house  a lit- 
I tic  lane  wound  between  the  steep  escarpment! 
j of  the  ntvine  till  it  reached  the  kiln,  which  faced 
; down  the  miniature  valley,  commanding  it  as  a 
fort  miglit  eoimnand  a defile. 

I Th(‘  idea  of  a fort  in  this  a.ssocistion  owed 
i little  to  imagination.  For  on  tlie  nibbled  green 
' sfeef)  above  the  kiln  stood  a bv-gone,  worn-out 
s[)eeiiiieM  of  such  an  erection,  huge,  impressive, 
iiml  dirtieiilt  to  scale  even  now  in  its  decay,  it 
was  a Britisli  castle  or  entrenchment,  with  triple 
rings  of  defense,  rising  n)ll  beltind  roll,  their  oiit- 
liiies  eiiftitig  sitarply  agaimst  the  .«ky,  and  Jim’,' 
kiln  nearly  uiidorminiiig  their  Vvase.  When  the 
lime-kilii  fiared  up  in  the  night,  which  it  often 
did,  its  fires  lit  up  the  front  of  these  ramparts  le 
a gii'iit  iiiiijesty.  Tliey  were  old  friends  of  hia, 
I Hiui  n Idle  keefiiiig  up  tlic  heat  through  the  long 
: darkness,  as  it  was  .sometimes  hi.s  duty  to  do, 
he  would  imagine  the  dancing  lights  and  shades 
about  the  stu[>endous  earth- work  to  be  the  form! 
of  tlio.se  giants  wlio  (he  supposed)  had  heaped  it 
up.  (ifien  he  clamiiered  upon  it,  and  walked 
about  the  sninmit,  tliinkiiigoiit  the  problem,«  wn- 
iieeled  witli  hi.s  biiMncs.s,  his  partner,  his  future. 
Ids  Margerv. 

It  w .is  what  ho  did  this  evening,  continuing  the 
meditation  on  the  young  girl’s  manner  that  lie 
had  begun  upon  the  road,  and  still,  as  then,  find- 
ing no  clew  lo  the  change. 

While  thus  engaged  he  observed  a man  com- 
ing up  the  ravine  to  the  kiln.  Btifiness  mes- 
; .-ages  were  almost  iuvarialily  left  at  the  house 
beliiw,  and  Jim  watched  the  man  with  the  inter- 
est excited  by  a belief  tliat  he  had  come  on  * 
jK'i'sonal  matter.  On  nearer  approach  Jim  r«- 
ogidzed  him  as  the  gardener  at  Mount  Ixidge. 
li'  this  meant  business,  the  Baron  (of  whose  ar- 
rival Jim  had  vaguely  heard)  was  a new  and  ud- 
cxjieeted  customer. 

It  meant  nothing  else. apparently.  The  mans 
errand  was  simply  to  inform  Jim  that  the  Baron 
required  a load  of  lime  for  the  garden. 

“ You  might  have  saved  yourself  trouble  hy 
I leaving  word  at  .Mr.  Vine’s,”  said  Jim. 

I “ I wa.s  to  .see  you  personally,”  said  the  gir- 
j dener,  “ and  to  say  that  tlie  Baron  would  like  to 
inquire  of  you  about  the  different  qualities  of 
lime  pro[ier  for  such  puijio.scs.” 

“Couldn't  vou  tell  him  vourself?"  said  Jim. 

“ ID;  said  i was  to  tell  vou  that,”  replied  the 
gardener;  “and  it  wasn’t  for  me  to  interfere. 

' No  motive  other  than  the  ostensible  one  eomd 
possibly  fve  eoiiji'cfurcd  fiy  Jini  Hayward  at  this 
lime  ; and  the  next  morning  he  staruni  with  gi'^t 
f [ilea.sure.  in  liis  best  business  suit  of  clothe.'.  By 
eh'ven  o’clock  lie  and  his  horse  and  cart  liad  ar- 
rived on  the  Baron’s  jiix'iiiises,  and  the  lime  «*' 
I cle|K)8ited  whett;  direeK-d : an  exceptional  -'po , 
[ just  within  view  of  the  windows  of  the  so'ii 
I 

I Baron  Xanten,  pale  and  melancholy,  was  s*  im 
I teriiig  in  tlie  sun  on  the  slope  lietween  the  ho'i-'e 
and  the  all-the-year-round.  He  looked  , 

where  Jim  and  the  gardener  were  *^‘A"dmg,  a 
1 the  identity  of  Havward  lieing  i’ 

what  he  brought,  the  Bamn  came  down,  ana  nw 
gardener  withdrew.  , . 

The  Baron’s  fii-st  inquiries  were,  as  Jim  n 
been  led  to  suppose  they  would  lie,  on  J ® . 

niinatiiig  effects  of  lime  upon  slugs  and  snans 
its  different  conditions  of  slaked  and  un-  J 
ground  and  in  the  himp.  He  appearei 
much  intere.sted  by  Jim’s  V' , 

tlie  young  roan  clo.sely  whenever  he  ha 
pOrtUllitV.  ..a  frKii 

“ And’  I hope  trade  is  prosperous  with  you 
year  ?”  said  the  Baron.  , . 

“ Very,  iny  noble  loixl,”  replied  Jiui.  • ^ 
uneeruiuty  on  the  proper  medit^  of 
wisely  conchideii  that  it  was  better  • 

giving  too  miieh  lionor  than  „ be 

" In  short,  trade  is  lookMig  » weU  that 
J come  a partner  in  the  firm.’ 
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“ Indeed  ; I am  glad  lo  hear  it.  So  now  you 
are  .settled  in  life.” 

” Well,  niy  lord,  I atn  hardly  settled,  even 
now.  For  I’ve  got  to  finish  it — I mean,  to  get 
iimrned.” 

“That’s  an  easy  matter,  compared  with  the 
partnership.” 

“ Sow  a man  might  think  so,  my  lord,”  said 
Jim,  getting  more  confi<iential.  “ But  the  real 
truth  is, ’tis  tlie  hardest  part  of  all  for  me.” 

“ Your  suit  prospers,  I hope?” 

“ It  don’t,”  said  Jim.  “ It  don’t  at  all.  Just  at 
present.  In  short,  I can’t  for  the  life  o’  me  think 
what’s  come  over  the  young  woman  lately.” 
And  he  fell  into  deep  reflection. 

Though  Jim  did  not  ob.serve  it,  the  Baron’s 
hrow  became  shadowed  with  self-reproach  as 
he  heard  those  simple  words,  and  his  eyes  had  a 
look  of  pity.  “ Indeed — since  when  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Since  yesterday,  my  noble  lord.”  Jim  spoke 
meditatively.  He  was  resolving  upon  a bold 
stroke.  Why  not  make  a confidant  of  this  kind 
gentleman.  Instead  of  the  parson,  as  he  had  in- 
leiidtHl  f The  thought  was  no  sooner  conceived 
than  acted  on.  “ My  lord,”  he  resumed,  “ I have 
lieard  that  you  are  a nobleman  of  great  scope 
and  talent,  who  has  seen  more  strange  countries 
and  characters  than  I have  ever  heard  of,  and 
knows  the  insides  of  men  well.  Therefore  I would 
fain  put  a question  to  your  noble  lordship,  if  1 
may  so  trouble  you,  and  having  nobotly  el.se  in 
the  world  who  could  inform  me  so  truly.” 

“Any  advice  I can  give  is  at  your  service, 
Hayward.  What  do  you  wish  to  know  y” 

“ It  is  this,  my  lord.  What  can  I do  to  bring 
down  a yonng  woman’s  ambition  that's  got  to 
such  a towering  hciglit  there’s  no  reaching  it  or 
compassing  it;  how  get  her  to  be  pleased  with 
me  and  my  station  as  she  used  to  be  when  I first 
knew  her?" 

“ Truly  that’s  a hard  question,  my  man.  What 
does  she  aspire  to  ?” 

“ She’s  got  a craze  for  fine  furniture.” 

“ How  long  has  she  had  it  y” 

“ Only  just  now.” 

The  Baron  seemed  still  more  to  experience 
r^ret.  “ W’hat  furniture  does  she  specially 
covet  ♦”  he  asked. 

“ Silver  candlesticks,  work  - tables,  looking- 
glasses,  gold  tea  things,  silver  tea-pots,  gold 
clocks,  curtains,  pictures,  and  I don't  know  what 
nil — things  I shall  never  get  if  I live  to  be  a 
hundred — not  so  much  that  I couldn’t  raise  tlie 
money  to  buy  ’en),  as  that  I ought  to  put  it  to 
other  uses,  or  save  it  for  a rainy  day.” 

“You  think  the  possession  of  those  articles 
would  make  her  happy  ?” 

“1  really  think  they  might,  my  lord.” 

“ Good.  Open  your  pocket-b^k  and  write  as 
I tell  you.” 

Jim  in  some  astonishment  did  as  commanded, 
and  elevating  his  pocket-book  against  the  garden 
wall,  thoTOUghly  moistened  his  pencil,  and  wrote 
at  the  Baron’s  dictation : 

“ Pair  of  silver  candlestieks  ; inlaid  work-table 
and  work-box;  one  large  mirror ; two  small  ditto; 
one  gilt  china  tea  and  coffee  service ; one  silver 
tea-pot,  coffee-pot,  sugar  basin,  jug,  and  dozen 
spoons ; French  clock ; pair  of  curtains ; six 
large  pictures.” 

“ Now,”  .said  the  Baron,  “ tear  out  that  leaf 
and  give  it  to  me.  Keep  a close  tongue  about 
this;  go  home,  and  don’t  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing that  may  come  to  your  door.” 

“ But,  my  noble  lord,  you  don’t  mean  that  your 
loidship  is  going  to  give — ” 

“Never  mind  what  I am  going  to  do.  Only 
keep  your  own  oounstd.  I perceive  that,  though 
a plain  countryman,  you  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  tact  and  understanding.  If  sending  these 
things  to  you  gives  me  pleasure,  why  should  you 
object!*  The  fact  is,  Hayward,  I occasionally 
take  an  interest  in  people,  and  like  to  do  a little 
for  them.  I take  an  interest  in  you.  Now  go 
home,  and  a week  hence  invite  Marg — the  young 
woman  and  her  father,  to  tea  with  you.  The 
rest  is  in  your  own  hands.” 

A question  often  put  to  Jim  in  after- times 
was  why  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  at  once  that 
the  Baron’s  liberal  conduct  must  have  been  dic- 
tated by  something  more  personal  than  sudden 
spontaneous  generosity  to  him,  a stranger.  To 
which  Jim  always  answered  that,  admitting  the 
existence  of  such  generosity,  there  had  appeared 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  Baron  selecting  him- 
self as  its  object.  The  Baron  had  told  him  that 
he  took  an  interest  in  him  ; and  self-esteem,  even 
with  the  most  modest,  is  usually  sufficient  to 
override  any  little  difficulty  tliat  might  occur  to 
an  outsider  in  accounting  for  a preference.  He 
moreover  considered  that  foreign  noblemen,  rich 
and  eccentric,  might  have  habits  of  acting  which 
were  quite  at  variance  with  those  of  their  English 
compeers. 

So  he  drove  off  homeward  with  a lighter  heart 
than  he  had  known  for  several  days.  To  have 
a foreign  gentleman  take  a fancy  to  him — what 
a triumpli  to  a plain  sort  of  fellow,  who  had 
scarcely  expected  the  Baron  to  look  in  his  face ! 
It  would  be  a fine  story  to  tell  Margery  when  the 
Baron  gave  him  liberty  to  speak  out. 

Jim  lodged  at  the  house  of  his  cousin  and 
partner,  Richaixl  Vine,  a widower  of  fifty  odd 
years.  Having  faile<l  in  the  development  of  a 
household  of  direct  descendants,  this  tradesman 
had  been  glad  to  let  Lis  chambers  to  his  much 
younger  relative,  when  the  latter  entered  on  the 
business  of  lime -manufacture;  and  their  inti- 
macy had  led  to  a partnership.  Jim  lived  up- 
stairs; his  partner  lived  down;  and  the  furni- 
ture of  all  the  rooms  was  so  plain  and  old-fash- 
ioned as  to  excite  the  special  dislike  of  Miss 
Margery  Tucker,  and  even  to  prejudice  her 
i^uut  Jim  for  tolerating  it.  Not  only  were 
the  chairs,  and  tables  queer,  but,  with  due  r^ard 
to  the  prindple  that  a man’s  surroundings  should 
i^r  t^  impress  of  that  man’s  life  and  occupa- 
tion, the  chief  ornaments  of  the  dwelling  were  a 
curious  colleotioo  of  csicinations,  that  bad  beoi 
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discovered  from  time  to  time  in  the  limekiln — 
mi.ssliapen  ingots  of  strange  substance,  some  of 
them  like  PoiiqKiian  remains. 

The  head  of  the  firm  was  a quiet-living,  nar- 
row-minded, though  friendly,  man  of  fifty  ; and 
lie  took  a serious  interest  in  Jim's  love  suit,  fre- 
quently inquiring  how  it  progressed,  and  a.ssur- 
ing  Jim  that  if  he  clio.se  to  inuiTV  he  might  have 
all  the  upper  floor  at  a low  rent,  he,  Mr.  Vine, 
contenting  himself  entirely  with  the  ground  level. 
It  had  beeti  so  convenient  for  discussing  business 
matters  to  have  Jim  in  the  same  house  that  he  did 
not  wish  any  change  to  be  made  in  con.sc<iuetice 
of  a change  in  Jim’s  state.  Murgery  knew  of  thi.s 
wish,  and  of  Jim’s  concurrent  fwliiig,  aud  did 
nut  like  the  idea  at  all. 

[to  UK  OONTINUKI*.] 


COTTON. 

FROM  THE  PLOUGH  TO  THE  LOOM. 

By  W.  M.  BCRWELL. 

II. 

7Vif  Cotton  llan<e»t. — While  the  harvest  home 
of  most  other  crops  is  condiicteil  with  more  or 
less  hilarity,  with  joyous  troops  of  boys  aud  girls 
riding  on  tlie  wagon  witli  the  ia.*'t  sheaves  of 
wheat,  or  where  “ laden  with  grapes,  red  wagons 
chock  the  way,”  the  cotton  harvest  is  an  oeeasion 
of  patient  care  that  eontiiun.-s  for  from  two  to 
three  months.  Imagine  the  cotton  field  no  long- 
er verdant  and  hliKuning,  but  brown  by  the  frost 
aud  white  as  snow  with  the  open  and  dependent 
fleece.  It  is,  in  fact,  a silent  and  rather  somfire 
scene.  The  mild  winter  sun  shines  drearily 
through  the  forest;  the  woodpecker  knocks  at 
the  door  of  some  forlorn  insect  concealing  him- 
self ftxmi  this  importunate  creditor  ; flocks  of 
the  blue  jay  and  paroquet  scream  as  they  fly 
over  the  field  in  Hocks.  The  cotton  field  lies 
like  snow  before  our  eyes,  and  the  smoke  rises 
from  the  fires  built  to  “ nigger”  a fallen  tree 
to  warm  the  fingers  or  light  the  pipe.s  of  the 
reapers;  there  lia.s  been  a light  frost,  which  in 
the  mornings  still  lies  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  fence  rails.  At  this  season  the  rains  have 
often  so  soaked  the  soil  that  the  harvesters  have 
to  stand  in  the  cold  mud,  with  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  the  rain,  upon  their  lieads.  Then  the 
burrs,  which  mature  about  the  same  time  with 
the  cotton,  cling  to  the  elotlies,  and  the  whole 
party  are  in  a draggled  eondition.  With  these 
discomforts  the  |)ickers  advance  slowly,  silently, 
carefully,  Imt  rapidly  picking  the  cotton  from  the 
bolls,  and  putting  it  into  the  bags  suspended 
around  their  necks,  to  be  emptied  into  the  large 
conical  baskets  at  the  end  of  the  row,  where  it  is 
collected  and  carted  to  the  gin-house  every  even- 
ing. The  harvesters  eomyuise  men,  women,  ami 
children.  In  the  hill  eountrv  cotton  is  cultivated 
by  tlie  white  planters,  who  with  their  families 
and  an  oeeasiomil  hireling,  white,  black,  or  Indian, 
conduct  every  oiieration,  and  with  the  service  of 
every  member  of  the  family  send  the  cotton  to 
be  ginned  on  toll  by  some  richer  neiglibor.  On 
the  low  and  fertile  lands  of  the  Red.  the  Yazoo, 
the  Arkansas,  or  Mississipjii,  where  the  planta- 
tions are  very  extensive,  the  labor  employed  is 
almost  exclusively  colored.  Here  the  hands  are 
strung  out  along  the  rows  at  such  intervals  as 
the  comparative  speed  of  the  pickers  may  make. 
Women  and  girls  usually  lead,  as  their  more  ytli- 
ant  fingers  w ill  gather  as  high  as  tliree  himdretl 
putinils  of  cotton  a day,  while  the  ohler  and  less 
active  follow  far  in  the  rear.  In  this  silent  and 
sedulous  toil,  however,  it  mu.st  not  be  supposed 
that  the  coloreti  laborers  present  the  appearance 
of  th»!  typical  negro  dejiieted  in  the  geographical 
pictures  prepared  for  the  schools.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  gang  of  hare  headed,  bare-footeil,  and 
almost  hare-baeked  barbarians  who  apytealed  in 
their  pictorial  nakedness  to  the  sympathetie  rettd- 
ers  whom  they  were  toiling  to  elotlie.  The  men, 
women,  and  children  are  clad  and  shod  cotufort- 
nhly.  Nor  is  the  same  barbarian  developed  in 
the  strained  torso  of  a Hercules  raising  a bas- 
ket of  cotton  to  his  head,  as  in  the  same  philan- 
thropic cartoons.  The  |)rogress  of  the  pickers 
is  marked  Ity  a line.  The  field  where  they  have 
passed  is  ti  dark  hrowii ; in  front  it  is  white  as 
a snow-bank.  The  cotton  picked  <iuring  the  day 
is  carried  at  niglil  to  be  weiglied  at  the  gin-house, 
as  some  of  the  hands  pick  " by  the  hundred,”  ami 
the  work  of  each  is  ascertained.  There  is  much 
emulation  among  the  quicker  pickers,  who  have 
their  lairtisans,  like  other  leaders.  The  fastest 
pickers  are  usually  girls  in  their  teens. 

Th(  Gin-Uoiuu  ' — While  Wiiitxky  devised  the 
principle  of  the  eircnlar  saw  gin,  ho  could  have 
had  little  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  tlie  ma- 
chine has  been  broiignt  at  present,  with  the  “ re- 
volving head”  and  other  imjtrovetneiils.  The  gin 
and  corn  mill  are  pul  in  motion  by  a two-horse- 
power, on  the  ground,  above  which  is  the  gin, 
corn  mill,  and  cotton-room.  Many  planters  now- 
employ  .steatn-|)ower.  The  cotton  is  dried  on  a 
platform  or  otherwi.se  to  put  it  in  proper  condi- 
tion. It  i.s  fed  through  a hopper  furnished  with 
steel  ribs,  between  each  pair  of  whieli  revolve 
saws,  which  rapidly  strip  the  lint  from  the  seed, 
which  then  drops  from  the  gin.  A cylindrical 
brush  revolves  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  saws,  and  takes  the  lint  from  the  saws,  and  a 
current  of  air  from  the  blower  carries  the  clean 
cotton  into  the  cotton-room,  from  which  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  cotton  press. 

The  original  preparation  of  cotton  for  the  mar- 
ket was  very  simple,  probaftly  adopted  from  the 
“ wool-sacks”  of  England,  there  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  floor  of  the  gin-room,  beneath  which  a 
long  bag  of  coarse  and  strung  hempen  cloth  was- 
sqspended.  Into  this  the  c-ottoii  was  aumped 
and  packed.  The  wooden  cotton  press  was  made 
by  planting  strong  posts  with  transverse  beams. 
A firm  platform  was  framed  in  the  ground,  upon 
which  was  placed  the  frame,  wUhia  which  the 
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cotton  was  to  be  baled,  with  the  bagging  and 
rope  of  the  i>eriod. 

The  Cotton  Bole. — From  the  variable  weight 
of  cotton,  according  to  the  section  or  season  in 
wliich  it  i.s  grown,  there  can  be  no  fixed  weight 
for  the  package  in  which  it  is  earned  to  market. 
The  average  ]ilantation  hale  weighs  from  -lot)  to 
4tit)  pounds.  It  is  packed  witliin  a compass  of 
about  four  feet  wide  and  deep  and  five  feet  long, 
hut  may  be  cotnpres.sed  for  exportation  into  dou- 
ble the  weight  in  alMUit  the  same  cubic  space. 

When  made  “ upon  shares,”  the  plantation  hale 
is  often  owned  by  two  or  more  hands,  and  the 
rude  iiiscriptioii,  “ Netl  and  Joe,”  or  “ Maria  and 
Siim,”  sometimes  accompanies  the  package  to 
Lowell  or  Livcrpcfol. 

Frauds  in  pa<?kitig  have  been  occasionally  com- 
mitted, but  wldle — as  will  be  sliowii — tlie  city 
pickings  and  stealings  are  imaceounterl  for,  the 
vigilance  of  the  factors  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Exchange  are  siieh  that  the  sand  or  |)el*bles  sur- 
reptitiously packed  into  tlie  hale  may  Im?  triieed 
hack  from  Birmingham  to  the  very  plantation 
upon  which  tlie  fraud  has  hlH-n  committed. 

As  fast  as  the  cotton  can  be  ginned  and  baled 
the  bales  are  conveyed  by  the  mule  or  ox  teams 
of  the  plantation  to  the  river  “ landing”  or  rail- 
road station.  It  mar  be  mentioned  at  this  point 
that  this  delivery  of  the  cotton  usually  termimites 
tlie  cuimeetion  of  the  freedmaii  with  the  crop, 
and  he  undergoes  for  a time  a change  of  pursuits 
almost  amilogoiis  to  that  of  the  zyliiia  and  larva, 
with  which  he  has  been  lately  eonteiiding.  As 
he  is  free  to  choose  his  place  of  work  for  the 
next  season,  having  no  place  of  his  ow  n,  and  is 
without  work  t>r  wages  in  the  interval  between 
Siiving  one  crop  and  “ pitching”  another,  he  dis- 
jio.ses  of  his  cotton  to  the  Mr.  (ingcenheiin  of  the 
nearest  landing,  who  settles  his  store  aceount, 
and  pays  for  any  hahiiiee  at  the  most  liberal 
market  rates ; the  filaiitution  laborer  next  re- 
ports to  the  mate  of  tlie  most  popular  sleamhoat 
as  a deck  hand. 

The  mate,  like  the  mule,  has  survived  the  lalior 
revolution  of  the  South.  He  is  still  a rapid  and 
resolute  ruler  of  the  gangway  and  hold,  sway- 
ilig,  however,  a thick  stick  instead  of  a eow-skiii. 
The  darky,  like  the  mule,  lakes  no  account  of 
lilt;  oaths  and  abuse  of  the  imite.  but  goes  singing 
or  grumbling  about  his  work  at  all  hours  and 
places,  rolling  cotton  at  slippery  landings  in  rainy 
midnight.s,  or  landing  mules  or  mill  niachinerv  by 
glaring  lights  of  enmpheiie  in  open  eaiie  and  cot- 
ton fields.  In  all  this  he  siibmit.s  to  the  vocifer- 
ous indignities  of  tlie  mate  a-s  if  iiliuse  was  a 
comlinient  of  industry  to  wliich  he  had  lieeii  too 
long  accustomed  to  abandon. 

The  roustabout  having  joined  the  gang  on 
the  “ forraril  deck,”  and  after  a test  of  the  eom- 
piiralive  thickness  of  his  skull  in  comhat,  or  of 
strength  in  striiiiiing  at  some  heavy  package,  is 
adopted  by  his  associates  in  their  larks  and  la- 
liors.  Unless  the  roiisUihout  shall  join  tiie  cot- 
toii-vard  or  levee  laborers  on  his  arrival  at  N'l  W- 
Oilcans,  he  “rims  the  river”  during  tlie  winter 
montlis,  and  if  not  shot,  stabbed,  lost  overboard, 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  some  act  of  drunken 
vitdeiice,  or  a victim  of  smiill-pox  or  [uieunionia, 
returns  to  the  pliint.itioii  in  the  spring,  to  go 
through  the  same  nomadic  and  reckle.s.s  waste  of 
life  and  labor,  until  too  old  or  infirm  to  pursue  it. 
Tlu>  roustabout  on  the  boat  wears  coarse  strong 
clotli  pantaloons  “re-enforced”  with  striped  tick- 
ing. He  also  exults  in  very  abundant  boots.  At 
his  girdle  he  wears  a knife  and  a scarcely  less 
dangerous  weaiion,  the  cotton  hook.  They  may 
be  used  in  a eonibat  somcwliat  as  a knife  and 
fork,  drawing  the  foe  up  witli  tlie  one  and  carving 
him  with  tlie  oflicr.  When  on  shore,  however, 
at  the  barrel  houses,  hagiiios,  or  gambling  sa- 
loons whieh  await  the  paying  off  of  tlie  roiista- 
hoiit,  he  appears  resplendent  in  a wide-brimmed 
pliinter’s  luit  of  felt  or  imitation  Panama.  In 
tlie  breast  pocket  of  a red  cloth  shirt  elaborately 
embroidered  he  wears  an  oroide  watch  ami  chain. 
He  wears  black  cloth  [tantaloons.  witli  sky-blue 
suspenders  and  mekel-plated  slides,  tenniiiatilig 
this  wardrobe  with  a pair  of  fine  gaiter  hoots 
about  three  sizes  too  small  for  his  feet.  Really 
the  I'oiiHtiihoul  is  too  magnificent  a eornbimition 
of  hone  and  miisele,  too  docile  and  UX)  useful,  to 
he  wasted  in  a manner  so  profligate.  Could  he  not 
he  economized  .somewhat  y 


W.MFS  -AND  STR.VYS. 

Wiiai.kks  coming  ijown  from  the  Northern  re- 
gions express  the  opinion  that  Profc.ssor  N'or- 
dciiskjold  wili  meet  witli  ftivorable  conditions  in 
his  endeavor  to  |>cnetraic  into  the  heart  of  North- 
ern tlrcciilaiid.  The  chief  olijeet  of  his  expedi- 
tion is  to  test  the  tlieorv  that  the  icy  harrier  is 
only  a belt  surrounding  a region  in  the  interior 
which  is  free  from  ice  and  other  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress northward.  In  1870,  when  he  made  a pre- 
vioua  visit  to  that  country,  he  is  said  to  liave  come 
to  the  eoneliision  that  if  he  eonld  pass  the  belt 
of  tee  he  would  find  in  summer-time  a region  in 
the  interior  whieh  would  give  to  Greenland  some 
excuse  for  its  apparently  absurd  name.  Tliis 
theory  is  a pleasant  one  to  coiiteniplate.  Indeed, 
the  greater  (lait  of  whatever  has  been  done  in 
the  wav  of  aietic  exjiloration  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  alluring  theories  about  warm  open  seas 
and  hospitable  shores  beyond  the  barriei'S  of  ice. 

The  embassy  from  the  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
whicli  recently  visited  the  United  States,  is  said 
to  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  effect  a settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  with  France,  and  to  have  set 
out  from  Paris  for  their  island  home. 

An  outcry  which  may  prove  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a popular  war  on  “occasional”  corre- 
spondents comes  up  from  a Geoigia  town.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  Waynesborough  Ciluen  announces  that 
he  is  authorize  to  offer  a liberal  reward  for  the 

miscreant  who  vmtes  the  scurrilous  articles  to 
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the  New  York  papers  about  the  people  of  Waynes- 
Ixiroiigh.”  The  long-suffering  |>eople  of  New  York 
would  t>e  w illing  probably  to  make  generous  con- 
tributions to  the  fund,  if  the  movement  etjuld  he 
extended  so  that  it  would  give  promise  of  refnlt- 
iiig  in  (he  capture  of  the  swarm  of  “ miscreants” 
wlio  write  so  blithely  about  New  York  pe<*ple  to 
papers  printed  at  a distance  from  the  metropolis, 

A convict  w ho  has  been  confinetl  for  over  three 
years  in  the  Moyamensing  (Pennsylvania)  prison, 
most  of  the  time  under  scnlenecto  he  hangeti  for 
wife  murder,  has  read  more  than  seven  himdred 
books,  written  many  vei.ses  in  English,  German, 
and  Latin,  composed  thirty  pieces  of  inusie,  and 
compiled  a medical  work.  The  Supreme  Court 
recently  granted  him  a new  trial. 

Speaking  of  the  displacement  of  real  tennis  bv 
lawn  tennis,  a writer  in  the  London  Sttuidant 
says : “ Wt;  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  more 
reiigioiis  devotees  of  tennis  in  this  country — ‘ fit 
though  few’ — were  to  regard  the  recent  defeat  of 
the  English  by  the  American  player  as  a visita- 
tion and  just  punishment  tqion  us  as  a nation  for 
the  creation  and  adoption  of  lawn  tennis.” 

The  telegraph  seems  to  he  the  mo.st  potent 
agent  in  the  South  for  the  suppression  of  duel- 
ling. When  one  editor  has  sent  a challenge  to 
another  edimr  he  straightway  hies  him.self  to  somo 
interesting  duelling  region,  while  the  ehalleiige<l 
major  or  colonel,  as  the  ea.se  may  l)e,  sets  out  for 
the  same  place  by  a roundabout  route.  Their 
movements  are  telegraphed  to  the  newspapers 
with  suftieient  accuracy  to  deprive  the  authorities 
of  every  excuse  for  failing  to  arrest  one,  at  least, 
of  them  before  they  can  come  together.  Thus, 
withtmt  either  fighting  or  running  away,  each 
lives  to  “ talk  fight”  another  day. 

The  witticisms  of  the  opposing  counsel  in  the 
tslar  Route  trials  having  been  cut  off  by  the  ver- 
dict of  acquittal,  the  lawyers  engaged  in  the  Hill 
investigation  arc  throwing  in  a little  now  and  then 
in  the  way  of  comedy.  A witness  was  asked  the 
other  day  whether  he  had  ever  l>ecn  a member  of 
Congress,  aud  was  told  in  tlie  same  breath,  “Re- 
member, you  are  not  obliged  to  answer  if  it  will 
erimimite  yourself.”  The  witness,  says  the  re- 
port, “ admitted’’  that  he  had  been  a memljer  of 
Congress. 

.\n  amusing  error  into  which  one  of  the  Lon- 
don daili<‘S  fell  in  its  rc|W)rt  of  tlie  Czar’s  corona- 
tion  is  pointed  out  by  Triit/i.  The  report  said 
that  after  the  siicnimeiit  the  .Arelihishop  tendered 
his  Majesty  “ tlic  customary  antidote.”  It  is  ex- 
plained that  what  was  tendered  to  tlie  Czar  was 
the  cu.stoinary  antidoron,  or  holy  loaf. 

Philadelphians  have  long  lielieved  that  a ntde 
log  cabin  on  the  Schuylkill  was  once  the  residence 
o[  Tom  Moore,  the  Irish  poet.  Mr.  Edward  Wain 
has  written  a letter  to  the  Commissiouera  of  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  which  he  seems  to  prove  that 
Moore  never  lived  tliere. 

Onr  fellow-citizens  in  tlie  extreme  Southwest 
seem  to  l)e  finding  the  steain  railways  much 
greater  eonveiiienees  than  they  had  anticipated. 
Hardly  a week  jiasses  in  w hich  news  does  not 
eome  of  a railroat]  bridge  being  used  as  a gallows 
by  self-appointed  executioners. 

From  the  fact  that  parrots  take  hold  of  their 
fcMxl  w ith  tlie  claw  of  their  right  leg,  it  i.s  inferred 
tliat  they  are  not  amhidcxtrou.s.  Scientific  ob- 
servation, how  ever,  is  not  likely  to  dispel  tlie  pop- 
ular belief  tliat  they  arc  sometimes  amhignous. 
Ills  eiaiined  tliat  “ right-handedness”  extends  also 
to  wasps,  beetles,  spiders,  and  many  other  iiiseeis, 
and  is  manifested  in  their  using  the  right  anterior 
fcKit  more  friHpiently  than  any  other.  Some  lie- 
roie  naturalist  should  Ix'gin  observations  on  the 
mule. 

.\  Mr.  Willing  has  made  claim  to  land  in  the 
far  West  valued  at  about  ten  million  dollarsi. 
There  is  a sort  of  appropriateness  in  his  name. 

In  Western  New  York  a parrot  has  been  talk- 
ing through  a telephone.  Voz  et  preeterea  nihil. 

The  indications  are  quite  as  strong  this  season 
iis  they  were  last  summer  that  different  methods 
must  prevail  at  the  sea-side  resorts  near  New  York 
before  anything  like  the  numbers  of  visitors  who 
flocked  to  those  places  a few  years  ago  will  be 
si  i ii  there  again.  In  order  to  succeed  on  the 
grand  scale  on  whieh  they  were  projected,  these 
resorts  must  have  the  patronage  of  a large  num- 
ber of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  people,  who  will 
not  make  frequent  visits  tliere  until  they  feci  as- 
siircd  tliat  they  will  get  the  worth  of  the  money 
they  must  spend.  As  in  the  early  days  of  Coney 
Island  and  Roekaway,  a large  proportion  of  the 
persons  who  come  to  New  York  from  a distance 
in  tlie  Slimmer  go  down  to  the  sea  before  return- 
ing. Tliey  think  that  “once  in  a lifetime”  thev 
can  submit  to  whatever  extortion  they  are  likely 
to  fall  in  with.  But  their  numbers  are  not  large 
enough  to  support  the  resorts.  Nothing  less  than 
the  liberal  patronage  of  those  in  the  cities  Bear 
by  who  can  afford  to  spend  a day  or  two  in  the 
week  at  the  sea  will  be  sufficient,  and  that  pat- 
ronage can  not  be  secured  until  accommodations 
there  are  furnished  as  reasonably  as  traiisperta- 
tion  to  and  fro  is  furnished.  If  satisfactory  re- 
turns upon  investments  can  not  be  secured  oti 
that  basis,  then  somebody  must  suffer  loss  ^ 
the  requisite  scaling  down  has  been  accomplisit- 
ed.  This  is  inevitable,  for  visitors  can  not  faA 
drawn  to  tlmse  places  except  on  terms  which  are 
acceptable  to  them.  The  time  will  probably  come 
when  the  sands  of  Coney  Isl^d  will  swann  wifii 
visitors  as  in  the  prosperous  days  of  a few  sea- 
sons hut  not  until  recreation  can  be/>btained 
I there  for  just  about  what  it  is  worth. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

Mr.  Valkntink’s  recumbent  statue  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  unveiled  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  the  ‘iSih  of  June  in  the  Universi- 
ty Chapel  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  The  body  of 
t'ieneral  Lek  rests  in  a mausoleum  attached  to 
the  chapel.  The  floor  of  the  mortuary  chamber 
is  tessellated  in  white  veined  marble  and  encaus- 
tic tiles,  and  the  effect  of  the  design  is  very  im- 
pressive. The  recumbent  figure  is  softly  lighteil 
through  a ceiling  of  semi-transparent  glass ; and 
the  whole  setting  is  well  adapted  to  display  to 
the  best  advantage  the  merits  of  the  sculptor’s 
admirable  work. 


THE  APACHE  SURRENDER. 

Ov  our  front  page  we  give  a picture,  from  a 
sketch  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  A.  F.  IIarmer, 
of  Nane,  the  Apache  chief,  entering  General 
Crook’s  camp,  in  the  heart  of  the  hostile  strong- 
hold, to  ask  for  peace.  The  campaign  of  our 
redoubtable  Indian  fighter  was  marked  by  con- 
summate strategy,  and  the  victory,  attained  with 
the  loss  of  one  life  only  on  the  side  of  our  troops, 
was  complete  and  crushing.  Should  General 
Crook’s  wise  suggestions  be  carried  out,  and  the 
captured  Apaches  be  distributed  in  small  groups 
among  different  reservations,  we  shall  probably 
hear  of  no  more  outrages  by  this  pestilent  tribe. 


DO  SNAKES  DRINK? 

In  Miss  Hopley’s  entertaining  work  on  Siiakca 
Ls  an  interesting  chapter  devoted  to  this  question. 
M.  Dumeril  says : Snakes  rarely  drink  (that  is,  not 
every  day,  ns  most  animals  do),  most  of  them  liv- 
ing in  dry  regions  or  forests,  where  for  long  pe- 
riods they  arc  deprived  of  water.  The  live  prey 
upon  which  they  subsist  supplies  them  with  suf- 
ficient li(iuid.  Nevertheless,  a large  number  of 
serpents  live  close  to  water,  and  love  to  plunge 
in  and  to  swim.  These  truly  drink,  lapping  with 
the  tongue;  at  other  times  with  the  head  under 
water,  and  the  neck  still  lower,  so  that  the  water 


A PROPER  MODEL  FOR  A HUMAN  BEIN' 
l<-4l  to  their  old  clain-Uke  notloiis:— they  open  their  k' 
;ie*l  food,  but  they  Hhut  up  very  light  when  anything  in 
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falls  into  the  mouth  bv  its  own  weight,  and  is  then  swallowed.  But  this, 
he  repeats,  does  not  go  into  the  hlootl,  or  very  little  of  it,  lU  function 
being  principally  to  moi.sten  the  intestines. 

Lenz,  a German  opliiologist  of  still  earlier  date  than  Sclilegcl,  went  very 
con.sciontiously  into  the  subject  of  whether  snakes  drink  or  not,  having 
adopted  various  means  in  order  to  test  them.  His  personal  experience  was, 
however,  of  a more  limiUHl  range.  He  says : “ The  numerous  snakes  and 
other  animals  which  inhabit  arid  mountains  or  plains  destitute  of  water 
can  only  quench  their  thinst  with  rain  or  dew.  Snakes  require  but  hulo 
water  as  long  as  thev  live  in  the  open  air.  It  is  an  established  rule  that 
no  water  is  found  in*  the  maw,  stomach,  or  entrails  of  snakes  killed  in  the 
open  air,  even  when  destroyed  by  or  in  a piece  of  water.  Snakes  are  never 
seen  to  go  to  drink  in  any  part  of  the  world.” 

This  last  clause  is  a loo  jiosiiive  assertion,  and  one  not  subsequently 
borne  out  by  other  oipially  eouscientious  and  intelligent  writers.  Living- 
stone who  was  a close  oh.sei  ver  of  nature,  informs  us  that  he  has  known 
some  of  the  African  snakes  come  a long  way  to  pools  and  rivers  to  drink. 


A FRATERNAL  TE.STIMONIAL. 

The  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Baltimore  June  21,  22,  and  211,  1S82.  This  organiza- 
tion is  established  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territoiy  of  the  Union,  is 
coiiipo-setl  exclusively  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
riue.s  w ho  served  in  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  now  numbers  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  members.  Its  annual  national  meetings  call  to- 
gether a larger  number  of  persons  than  any  other  event  of  the  year.  That 
at  Baltimore  last  year  was  especially  significant  in  the  generous  welcome 
given  to  the  veterans  of  the  war,  by  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
citizens  twenty  years  befoif,  when  these  same  veterans  marched  to  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Union,  and  the  Grand  Army  Encampment  unanimously 
voted  that  a suitable  testimonial  should  be  prescnU;d  to  the  city  in  recog- 
nition of  tlie  “cordial  and  enthusiastic  welcome,  unbounded  hospiuliiy, 
and  elaborate  entertainment”  given  by  “ the  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
and  the  people  of  Baltimore”  to  the  Union  veterans  of  the  war.  General 
Henry  A.  Bar.m  m,  of  New  York,  General  John  F.  Hartranit,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  General  Wh.liam  Ward,  of  New  Jersey,  were  apiwinted  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  present  such  testimonial. 

The  aeeompanyiiig  cut  represents  the  souvenir  which  the  committee 
will  present  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  10th  inst  It  is  a bronze 
composed  of  metal  from  Union  and  Confederate  cannon  used  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  and  is  thirty  inches  in  height  by  eighteen  inches  in  width, 
and  is  to  sUnd  uikiii  an  ebony  pedestal  three  feet  in  height.  It  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Wii.mam  Hunt,  sculptor,  of  this  city.  The  legend  of 
the  G.A.R.,  “ Fraternity,  Charity,  and  Loyalty,”  is  inscribed  on  the  ribbon 
held  ill  the  beak  of  the  dove  which  surmounts  the  piece;  the  names  of  all 
the  States  are  upon  the  links  of  the  endless  chain  which  constitutes  the 
border ; the  national  Hag,  at  right  and  left,  is  grouped  with  military  and 
naval  emblems ; the  base  is  festooned  with  laurel,  and  upon  the  scroll  is 
engraved  the  following  address : 

THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND: 

In  the  spirit  of  “Fraternity,  Charity,  and  Loyalty."  greeting : Whereas  on  the 
occasion  ol  tlie  sixteenth  annual  encainpiiieiit  of  the  Grand  Army  of  tlie  Republic, 
held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  June  21, 22, 23, 1882,  when  the  parading  coliimii  and 
i>8Cort  of  the  Grand  Array  of  the  Repiililic  and  visiting  military  organizalious  from 
other  Statef',  commands  by  Chief  Manshul,  Ooncrul  li.  B.  Avui»,t  idled 
Army,  and  numbering  fully  12,000  men,  waa  reviewed  from  the  portico  of  lUe  City 
Hall  by  A.  Abthcr.  President  of  the  Unltttd  Sutca,  accuuinaiiicd  by  mem- 

ben»  of  bis  eabiiict ; General  Joskpii  W.  Kkifrr,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
wnlatives,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  Congress;  Wiluam  T.  Subbman, 
Genera]  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  his  Staflf ; Huiioruble  William  T.  U amii.ton, 
Governor  of  Marvlniid,  aud  his  MillUry  Staff;  Honorable  William  Pinkney 
WuYTK,  AMayor  of  lialtimore,  his  secretaiy*,  Muior  J.  Monbob  Hbiskkll,  and  other 
representallves  of  the  city  government;  ex-Mayors  Latromk,  Banks,  and  Vam- 
bant;  GeneralFKLixAoNcs,  General  Adam  K.  Kino,  and  many  oUM‘rdlslliignWie<l 
citixeusof  Baltimore,  and  of  other  cities  and  States,  ids  Honor  the  Mayor,  tlic  Com* 
mon  Council,  and  the  people  of  Baltimore  did  extend  to  tlie  Graud  Armv  of  the 
Kepnblic  and  accompanying  organixations  and  friends  a most  conllal  and  enthu- 
siastic welcome,  unboundetl  hosuilaUty,  and  elaborate  enterfaiiiineiit,  in  whicli 
many  ex-Confoderate  soldiers  joined;  The  Grand  Anny  of  the  Rcpuidic  lierdy 
expresses  its  profound  nppn^iation  of  the  kind  and  brotherly  fceliug  thus  attested, 
and  iU  gratification  at  riic  abundant  evidence  then  shown  that  Is  not 

only  a union  of  Stales,  but  also  a nidon  of  hetris  tlironghout  Us  briM VMsins ; 
that  ours  is,  lu  truth,**  a government  of  the  people,  by  Uic  pcopis,aiiAftftte4>fi<** 
pie”:  and  that  all  arc  devotetl  to  one  common  purpose  of ‘•union  and  IIBsMUrriMio 

''Tliaui^^ve ™ Pwtee  miy'cv.r  fold  Irt  wblto  wlnffBOW  imbUpUftlfJllo.. 

h)  the  fervent  prayer  uf  every  Comrade  of  the  Qrwd  Army  • 

By  order  of  Uio  Kneamp^uh-  ^ ^ , ... 

Ubmit  a.  BAwnK,  Sew 
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Original  from 
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Ki.KCTtti0Ai.  iNVKNTosa  who  wiph  to  take  out  Patent*, 
Should  address  W.  B.  Hai.k,  Attorney,  614  F Street, 
Washiogtou,  B.  C.  Book  free.— LAdv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QOUI  MKPAf^  PABIS.  IBtS. 


I * Itching  Tf>rtnrea,  Scrotuln.  Suit  Kliciiin,  niid  In- 
fiiiilile  Hiiniors  cured  by  the  CuiiocitA  Ui  MKniKe. 

Ci/MC'PitA  Ubroi.vknt,  tlie  new  Idooii  viiiiller, 
t-leiiiiws  tlie  tdtaxl  inid  per^piriition  ol  iini>iirines  mid 
noieorione  cUMnetite.  mid  time  reninves  llic  r,fis.\ 

FciiiiritA,  the  giciit  Skin  Cnn-.  iiir<tmitly  nllnyw 
Itcliin'.;  and  Iiiflamniiitioii, clears  the  Skin  ami  Seal]*, 
h.-als  ricei-s  and  Sores,  and  restores  the  Hair. 

I’nTiecuA  Soap,  an  exq^nisiti!  Skin  Iteantifl'T  and 
Toilet  R<-<iiiisite,  prepan-rl  from  Cm.  cua,  is  inilis- 
peiisulilo  in  treating  Skin  Diseases,  liaby  Diiinors, 
Skin  Blemishes,  Snuburn,  and  (Jr.-asy  Skin. 

Cmoup.A  ttKMRoiEK  are  absolutelv  pure,  and  tlie 
onlv  inralllblc  Blood  Purttiers  and  Skin  Beantifters. 

.Sold  evervwlicre.  Price,  Cuticiira,  .Vi  cents;  Soap, 
i;.0  celil.A;  Kesolvent,*!. 

I'OTTEB  Dkl'o  a.no  Cukmioai.  Co.,  Bosto.n,  Mass. 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSITIATE, 

valuable  IX  INDIGESTION. 

Da.DAmBi.  T.  Xr.i.eos,  Chicago,  says:  -‘I  And  it  a 
wleasant  and  A'aliiuhle  reinedv  in  indigestion,  purcicu- 
Itti  ly  m overworked  ineD.”— [di/r.] 

STARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

*•  It  Is  as  near  fairyland,  probably,  as  any  place  in 
tins  part  of  the  worUi.’’— A.  1*  rime*. 

“ The  odor  of  new-mown  hay,  tlie  perfume  of  eoiint- 
less  roses,  tlie  soft  breeze,  the  trim  lawns,  and  tlie  weil- 
keiit  patliH  appeal  to  tlie  visitors.— .V.  P.  '/'rilmne. 

Steamers  leave  Pier  18,  North  River,  and  Foot  of  33d 
St.,  East  River,  and  Jewell’s  Wharf,  Brooklyn.— [ .t  dr  J 

SUMMER  TOURS. 

Tub  Eastern  Railroad  pamphlet,  giving  Time-tables, 
Maps,  Hotel-lists,  and  tours  covering  the  Wliiie  Moun- 
tains, the  State  of  Maine,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
all  the  Shore,  Mountain,  and  laike  resorts  east  of  Bos- 
ton will  be  malUxl  free  to  anv  address  on  application  to 
Lucies  Turrut,Qeu.Paas.  A‘gt,,  Boston,  Mass.— [.Ida.] 

THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF 
THE  AGE. 

Foil  over  thirty-six  years  Da.  Toiuas's  Vknktian 
LtNiuKST  has  been  warraiiti'd  to  cure  croup,  colic, 
spasms,  df.Trrli(iea,  and  dysentery,  taken  int.'riially,  and 
sore  throat,  pains  in  tlie  limbs,  clirnnic  rheiimiiiism, 
old  sores,  pimples,  Idotcli.v,  mni  swellings, exterimll.  , 
and  not  a bottle  has  Ijeeii  reinrned,  hmtiv  fiimili.s 
stating  they  would  not  be  without  it  even  if'it  was  tin  : 
a bottle.  Sold  by  the  druggists  ui  ‘ii  and  &o  cents,  i 
Depot,  414  Murray  Street.— [.tdr.]  ! 


BURNETT'S  COCOAINE, 

Ttie  tiesf  of  all  hair -dressings.  It  allays  irritation, 
renioves  all  tendency  to  dandru/T,  and  invigorates  tlie 
action  ol  the  capillaries  in  tlie  highest  degree,  thim 
pi'imi'ifia.;  n tiijornn*  ami  healthn  nrointh  of  hair.  Its  ■ 
effecT  uimn  the  glossiness  and  riciim-ss  of  the  hair  is 
such  as  cannot  he  *urj>a**c<l.  bitUNt'iT's  Fi.avoui.so  i 
ExTKAO-rs  are  the  best.— [.4do.] 


" Volatule 


mmi 


niiwortliy  tniieli;  and 
book  tie  iiitiiins  :iml  In 
whieii  iii.iy  be  faiily  i 
author  has  never  befori 


t CHOCOLATES 

Saker’*  Premium  Chocolate,  th«  b«t 
preparslioD  of  phdn  chocolate  for  fam- 
ily Baker'*  Break  fast  Oaeoa, 

from  which  the  cxcru  ol  oil  haa  been 
removed . eaiily  d i seated  an  .1  id  in  i rably 
adapted  for  iqvalida.  — />ajlTr'a  Fanilla 
CAoeolate,  un  drink  ot  eaten  aa  con- 
fectionery if  n delicioui  article  t highly 
recommended  by  l./u  riata.  — Aiher** 
/trmao,  InTBlnable  aa  a diet  for  chU* 
dren.— t^miaa  Stceet  ChocotaU,  • 
moat  cxcellcn  t article  for  toiUei. 

Sold  by  Qrocers  everywhero. 
W.SAKEXi  COh 

JHtreKetter,  Mom* 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES.  i 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  iiivalnahle  and  palatable  tonic  i | 
in  all  ciukis  of  weak  digestion  and  ilebility.  “Is  1 ' 
a success  and  a luMiti  for  wiiich  mitioiis  should 
feel  graieful."— See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet," 
“Bntisli  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 

CAUTION.— Geiniitie  oniy  witii  the  far-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Sigmiliire  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Lalxil.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  clieap  and  inferior  suhst’itittcs  being 
ill  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  .Storekoepers.OrttcerB, 
and  Cliemisis.  Sole  Agents  (or  Hie  United  .States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  D.A  V]  1)  Jn  CO., » Feiichurcli 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesaie  in  New  York  by  PARK  Sc  TILFOUD, 
SMITH  Jb  VANDERBEEK.  ACKEU,  MEllUALL,  A 
CUNDIT.  McKesson  & bobbins.  H.  K.  & F.  B. 
THUUBKR  &,  CO.,  W.  H.  SCllIEFFET.lN  A CO. 

a*'  / owe  my 
Restoration 
to  Health 
and  Beauty 
to  the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES." 


Sini-ii-iitiimimHiiiiil 
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PECK  6c  SN  VDER,  126,  128,  and  ISO  Nasaau  St.,  New  York. 


CASTOR  I Al 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoriaproniotes  Digestion 
an<l  overcomes  Flatuleiic-y,  Constipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach.  DiaJThoja,  aud 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  luorpliiue. 


‘ Costoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
1 reconuntTKi  itasiiuperior  to  any  presK;riptiou 
known  to  me."  a.  Arc  hks,  M.  D., 


<i  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wlwt  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeks, 

>V  hat  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

*TIh  Caatorls. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  tiirn.s, 

W'hat  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

Bwt  Cwotorta, 

What  quickly  cures  Coustipatioii, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion. 

Bnt  Caatortw. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Svrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorlg! 


s£*sfi!ji  y 


WILLIAM  BLACK’S 

YOLANDE. 

Yolaiide.  A Novel.  IJv  VVilliam  Black,  Author  of  “A  Princess  of  Tliiile,”  Ae. 
lllii.stnited.  ] liiiio,  ( iotli,  Si  '2ii.  Cttiform  with  the  Lihrunj  Edition  of  Willium 
Black's  Xoi'id.s.  .Uso,  ('lieii|i  Kditioii,  4tt),  I’liper,  Illustrated,  20  cents. 


PATFET  WAVES  AREjiV 
THAN  ALL  OTHfllr 

* -r*  » sur  iiAys  A rALSK,»i*„i^ 


110*1"  he  * tl  *'*»  *>nirr. 

- lAlhae.  l»SgrrV,al.yl«,af  THOUPSOK  » 

OMAYHlli' 

I Beware  iif  iMtrtlea  eadeavorlna  to  tell 
wa  Wave,  reprenentiac  them  to  be  the 
. Thompiwn  lA  avr,  aa  I do  not  allow  nay  other 
Dealer  to  oell  my  (uodo. 

1 SKND  ruu  CaTAl.UUt  K TO  IIKArqUAimiia  or 

MWS.  C.  THOMPSON, 

Ho.  S2  Kmt  14th  Street,  ynjy  rOha. 


reached  in  “Yolande”  in  the  aceitee  wherein  tlie 
danghier  hiavely  sirugglei',  al  ii  |>«reoniil  riak  tin- 
known  to  liei>elf,  lo  save  her  mother  from  iudnlgence 
in  a bcfettiiig  vice.  * * * Hence  ai  various  coinplica- 
lioii^  whicli  are  skilfully  managed,  and  whicli,  a*  lias 
luM'ii  r.iid,  at  luime  p'liiilc  lead  to  the  display  of  iniex- 
(lecierl  power.  • • • Mr.  Black  reaclicB,  a>  it  eeeins 
to  n-,  a higlicr  point  Uiaii  he  lln^  tonclied  iiefoie. 
• • • .A  liook  wliich  is  full  of  poetical  feeling,  and 
wliicti  does  more  riedlt  to  tlie  anilior  lliaii  any 
ivoik  lie  liH.s  produced  for  some  lime  past.— .ia/t/rtlay 
ticciew,  Lunduu. 


WILLIAM  BLACK’S  HOVELS. 

LtBKARY  Eiiition  : Voliiiide.  Illiistruted. — Shaiuloii  Hells.  llUistriiteil. — That  Heaiitifnl  Wretch, 
lllusirateil. — i.-^c. — .MucleiMl  of  Dare,  llliistniteil. — Green  Dastiiies  ami  riccadilly. — Mad- 
cap \ iol ft.— Three  IVailiers. — Daughter  of  Heth. — A Princess  of  Thule, — In  .Silk  .liiiie. — 
Kilmeiiv.  — The  Strange  Adventnivs  of  a PItaeloii.  — White  Wings.  lllustniled.  lllino. 
Cloth,  -.■>  eaeh. 

Cheap  F.iution,  in  Pai’EII  Covers  ; Shandoii  Bells.  Illustrated.  4to.  ‘J<)  cents. — That  Heiiiitifu] 
Wreteh.  lllustraied.  4io,  “i»  eeiits. — Sunrise.  4to,  lo  eeiits. — Maeleod  of  Dare.  Jllu-trated. 
8v(),  tin  eeiits,  4to,  I.')  eeui>. — (ireeii  Pastures  and  I’h-cadillv.  hvo.  uo  cents. — .Madeap  Violet. 
Svo,  oil  eenis. — Three  F.Miheis.  llln-traf-d.  rivo,  r»n  eeiits.— A Daughter  of  Ileth.  Svo, 
.’hi  eeiits, — All  Adventure  in  Thule.  Ito.  Ill  eeiits.-  A Priueess  of  Thule. — Svo,  .'>it  eenis. — In 
Silk  Attire.  Hvo,  eeiits, — Kihueuy.  Svo,  oo  eenis. — The  Strange  Adventures  of  a Pliueton. 

Hvo,  50  cents. — W hite  \\  mgs.  4lo.  ’io  cents. — The  Maid  of  Killeeiia,  The  Marriage  of  Moira 
lergiis,  iiiul  other  Siorie.-.  8vo,  4o  eeliis. — The  Moiiareh  of  Mincing- Lane.  llhi>trated. 
8vn,  50  cents. — Volamle.  llluslrateil.  4to,  Paper,  “0  eenis. 

PuBi.isHKD  BY  HARPER  A RROTIIERS,  Xi  w York. 

Harper  & Hrotukrs  #r/7^  .fOr#/  tt/o/  </ji  tfi**  n'vt'kut  A//  tmtif,  its  uw//  part  | 

of  ihc  Lmitii  tm  Vfoipt  o/’  tiw  jn'trt,  I 


Uiitvennaity  pref»criL>ed  by  th«  Faculty 

TAMAR 

1 " Iwl  w\  II  fnr  CoriMtiphtion, 

hilt*.  Iie4iiiaclic,  iiciaorriioidd, 

I a I 1%  I *■  a I cereiirai  congHihou.  Ac, 

N D E N 

Piiarmacien  ue  Chsee 

^ . _ . _ . lie  la  Faciiltc  (W  Ptii* 

G R I L L 0 N 

W II  I k kU  II  TAMAR,  unlike  pill, 
the  uaual  puigativ«i,  ia  agreeable  to  take,  aud  nevei 
produces  irritation. 

THE  ANTI-STTl06RAPe~ 

(KARSOH’S  PATMT,  U.S.A,  JAM.  10, 

Taenviw^Mi.unitti 
cefUi/TUixni^u  unlfoacn/u  ink  euruC 
'mcaavj  r^a^iAncimketmiman 

TO  txnu, 

(Fiac,  Uedtum.iirBroMI’eittt), 
"V  iOe.  PER  BOX. 


POC<tr  CITE  DESK  cot 

ncouiRESHO  PCNHuiaitiik 

ADJUSTMCNT  UntlAm 

F TIED  WITH  A NON-CORRODIBLE  PEN. 


Peck&SBjfilfir’s 

CELEBRATED 

I STATEN  ISLAND 

‘TemisRaept. 

I'aed  by  all  esperta. 


ttn  absolute  cure  for  Bbeiiuia^ 
tLsni,  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Peue- 
tratiBg  Pain-relieviug  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


» • i r-  WlNTEDS^aBOOKAGENTS 

Tint  yOVrUilfIl'^-»a 


lairgo  fi'/e."*  for  circiiliii>.  Ac.,  fs  to  »Vi>. 
For  plcasiire.  moiicy-uuikiiig,  voiiiig  or 
old.  Everylliing  eiiav,  priuti‘<t  iii.xinic- 
liona.  f4crid  4 stiimpc  tor  t'alaloguc  of 
Preeeei',  Type,  Carda,  &u..lo  tlie  factory. 

KELSEY  k CO..  Meriden,  t'oiiii. 


others  to  mtroduce  a NEW  WOUH  of  extra* 
ordinary  nierU  <tud  neat  Malability.  Pori- 
ttona  are  worth  6 1,2W  to  62,000  a year.  Ad, 
dreati.  tdvina  lull  particulareof  experieni'e,  atre. 
etc;,  HUBBARD  ijROS.  738  OhoMnut  Bt.PhSi^a. 


IT  PAYS  ’*?  Hnbber  Printing  Stampa  Sam- 

plea  free.  J.  M.  Sflitteu  & Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

C n Urge  Croinoa,  New  and  pretty  na  ever  piiblialicd. 
- - Ihc.  VANN  &CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ftCC  a week  In  yonr  own  town.  Terma  and  |6  ouitlt 
SOj  tree,  Addreaa  U.DAbLKPr«fcCt),,PoriLiia, Maine.  1 


CARDS 


l^larueat  varielip  and  Unrcct  rrica  ~ 
m^chrunto*  ioiih  name,  10c.,  a preeent 
v.  ujiio  z.i.va.  i.  Co.,  CllutuuVilL,  C'uun. 


^,*"^,"’''*'‘’*^‘^>f>-K'L'eCar.la.  iiiimeon,  lOc.  Satu- 
I J"  pie  Book,  2.V:.  .M.  Siuw  & <.'o..  Jeraey  City.  N.  J. 

L.rNOHOUCi»S 

I RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


$1.50  ™ $3.00 

PU*M*  A*  Steel,  SwrMe  e*  0*U. 

SOt_D  BY  ALU  STATIONERS. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  A CO. 

KANTTFACTTnuniS  St  SOLI  LIODtsmy 

LOWOOW.  PARIS.  AWO  NEW  YORK. 

PHOTO.  COPYING  AGENTS! 

A S)ilen<lid  portraits  of  any  si*e  or  kind  fliil»h<d 
in  the  moat  artialic  manner,  from  any  kind  of  »ni«ll 
picniriK.  Reliable  agents  wanted  in  every  coant.v  m 
the  I'.  8.  Fronta  lArge.  Address  Thk  AaKinoi.N 
Coi'YiNO  Co.,  66  Genessee  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y'.  __ 

THE  AMERICAN 

DoflWe  Action  RoTOlErT^ffm 

I 82.  SS  and  44  Calibreo.  not  fold  at  retail  { 

, by  the  inaiiufurtiei-iE,  but  liv  (he  Gun  Xjf  J 

alto  minofiietu- 

nt9  tf r tik<;  c«itebraud  Aubmi Atic  0 uoi- 

HIBPES’S  PilllODICUS. 

Per  V««ri 

UAKPEU'S  MAGAZINE 

HAUPKU’S  WEEKLY * 

HARPER’S  BAZAR ^ 

The  THREE  alxive  i.iliilicaii.ms 

Any  TWO  above  named 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

HARPKR’S  MAGAZINE  \ MW 

IIARPKU’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE/ 

UAUPEK’S  FRANKLIN  SVJL’AKK 

One  Y'eur  i5S  

P.n,ta(/e  Free  lo  all  mbteriber*  in  the  UniUd  SaUt 
or  Canaiia.  ___ 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Offlee  Mouef 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  lo*s.  Adores* 
HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square^]* 

ASTHIMilArFEVa 

THEIR  CAUSE  A CURE. 

IUfIGMX*8  ITBW  TBBATJ8M  st»t  fr^ 

Address  L.  A.  KNIGHT,  15  E.TMfd  SL^IHCIKMM^ 

i n Chn>(noVieitliieCanlihno2aliljejfor  }^^JJJ“®^J 
All  and  Illustrated I’remlnin  Ltsl.lhc.  Na^o.h'  Y. 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  Jones  • 

JOHN  K. 
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THK  FKKMIUM 

to  Uie  WlTM  oi  (irocon  bag  (>««a  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  gren  li 
to  be  the  handgotnegt  and  iiion  valuable 
ever  offered  hy  a manufacturer 
to  make  Che  trade  f imillar  with  hU  name. 
The  Cage  Itgolf  |g  a ina>rnitlcent  one, 
and  the  Silver  Ware  eleitant, 
of  beitutlfUl  pattern,  and  of  the  hnegt  quality. 


DONT  BE  A CLAM 

CLAMS  ARE  NOT  A PROPER  MODEL  FOR  A HUMAN  BEING  TO  COPY  AFTER 


TO  CROCERS’  WIVES 

We  offer  a Special  Premium  I 
of  a beautiful  set  of  Plated 
Silver  Knives  and  Forks, 
for  simply  giving 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
a thorough  trial. 


FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS 

ANI>  nONT  PROPOSK  TO  AI.I.OW  THINO.S  TO  PENETRATE  THEIR  SHEl.LH  THAT  WERE 
UNKNOWN  TO  THEIR  GRANHFATHER  CLA.VIH  AND  TO  THEIR  GRANDMOTHER  CLAMS:— 

A Clam  is  not  a good  thing  for  a Housekeeper  to  copy  after:— 

A Clam  is  not  a good  thing  for  a Farmer  to  copy  after:— Is  not  a good  thing  for  a Grocer  to  copy  after;— 

A WIDE-AfT.iKK  HOVSKKEEI‘KR  will  TRY  new  waye  that  are  ftuUtrHed  hif  Intdluti  newMpapara:— 

A WHiE-AHAKE  FARMER  will  try  a Butter  Worker  or  a Grain  Binder:— 

A tv  IDE- AWAKE  OROCEB  wUl  try  a new  Molaaaea  Gate  and  a new  Coal  Oil  Can  atul  will  buy  the  kind  of  goods  his  eustotrwrs  call  for: — 
t>f  courae  If  a woman  triea  every  new  thine  tliat  ahe  heara  of  ahe  will  often  be  duped: — But  there  la  no  aenalble  man  or  aenalblewoinan  '*'*'‘*  ;*••** 

piibllahera  would  not  allow  auch  continuoua  iiae  of  their  papera  for  advertiaine  The  Frank  Slddalla  Soap  if  they  had  m ~ 
lulMigOHl  utonwn  are  rapidly  adopting  new  tneUtotls  about  their  work,  and  those  wito  /tore  done  so  are  already  beginning  U 

SO  PONT  BE  A CLAM 


■FOR  LADIES  TO  READ" 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

To  the  Hoiiaekeeper  an<l  her  Help,  to  the  Boardliift-Houae  Miatreaa  and  her  Lady 
Boardera.  to  the  Eariner’a  Wife  and  her  Danuthtera,  fur  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  Every 
Latly  of  Refinement,  The  Frank  SIddallg  Soap  otters  (treat  advantogog  lu  Economy  of  Ugc,  In  lU 
effect  on  the  gkln,  and  In  lu  freedom  from  Injury  to  the  fabric. 

Amoni;  the  Honaekeepera  «»f  New  KnKland  (where  thrtity  HouseUeepInif  Is  proverbial)  It  hus 
gained  immense  favnr.  and  there  ig  no  better  evidence  of  the  meriu  ot  un  article  than  to  bo  able  to  say 
that  it  lueeta  uppruvul  in  the  Hoiiiea  <»f  New  England. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE^ 

JUST  THINK!  No  Sealdlng  or  Ikdllng!  Nc»  Smell  on  Waah-day! 

CluUiea  Clean  and  Beantlfully  Wliite.  and  aa  Sweet  aa  if  never  worn! 

No  Rough,  Red  Hands!  Chtthea  remain  Wliite  even  if  put  away  for  veara! 

Tile  Soap  Positively  Guaranteed  not  to  iitjnre  even  the  Eineat  Lacea! 
Where  water  or  fuel  is  scarce  remember  that  with  The  Frank  Siddalie  Soip 
much  less  fuel  it  necettary,  and  a few  buckets  of  water  ti  enough  for  a large  wath. 

JUST  THINK  I Flannels  and  Blankets  aa  soft  aa  when  New  ! 

Tlie  most  delicate  Colored  I.awiiH  and  Prints  actually  Brlgliteneil  I 

A girl  of  12  or  13  can  oaaUydo  a large  wash  without  even  being  tired  ! 

And  best  Of  all,  tlie  wash  done  in  less  than  half  tlie  iiaiial  time! 
Use  The  Frank  Shldalla  Soap  for  Washing  Dishes It  Is  the  onlv  Soap  that  leaves  the  disli-rag 
Sweet  and  White,  and  tho  only  Soap  that  c.in  be  depende.l  ujion  to  remove  the  smell  of  Fish, 
Oiiiona,  etc.,  from  forks  and  ilishes.  When  you  have  a dirty  <l(sli-rag  dont  blamo  your 
gervanU  ; //  //  not  their  fault ; lor  you  have  given  them  go.iii  made  oi  Rancid  Orense,  and  tho  result 
l8  a foul  dlgh-rag ; use  Tlie  Frank  Mddalla  Soap,  made  ol  Pure  Beef  Suet,  uiul  you  will  have 
a Clean,  Sweet-auielUng  Cloth. 

.So  here  Is  the  Housekeeper's  Choice  : 

Coiniuon  soap  and  a foul  dislirag— or— The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  aii<l  a disli-rag  to  be  proud  of. 

FOR  HOUSE  CLEANING 

. ..Is  Is  where  The 

Oohlois,  linif  ail  (iias"  Vessels  ; ordinary  moii/,.  um  is  well  kuowu,  l.i  not  fit  for  teuHhiny  ylas.. 
while  The  Frank  Siddalls  .Soap  is  a most  elegant  thing  lor  thig  piir(ioge.  I'se  it  for  Wastiiiig 
Marble  Door  Steps.  Bureau  Tops,  Marlile  Statuary,  .Maiillepieees,  etc:-//  it  the  nicest 
thing  for  tuarb/e  that  can  be  imagined. 

For  Washing  Bed  Clothes  and  Bedding,  even  of  Patients  « ith  Contagious  and  luCectioiis 
Diseases,  and  for  washing  iitimslls  used  in  the  Sick-room,  it  can  be  rcllcil  on  to  clcaii.se  ami 
purify  without  scalding  or  boiling  a single  article. 

FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  CLOTHES 

Babies  win  not  sillier  with  prickly  beat  or  he  tmutdc.l  with  .•^orcs  nt  any  kind  when  uotliiog 
out  The  Frank  Siddalls  So  n)  U used,  Its  liigredii-uts  being  so  pure  and  mild. 

Dont  use  .Soda  to  wasli  iinrshig  tinttlesiir  gum  i nbes— dont  eren  .srobf  r/ieot— but  wiisli 
them  only  with  tills  Soap,  ami  they  will  never  get  sonr,  but  will  always  be  sweet  and  clean. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

It  Is  the  best  thiiijf  for  washing  IklueUhojirds  iinil  m hool  Mlaten,  leaving:  thnn  entirely 
free  from  prease,  ami  without  a .Herateli ; ih**  Soap  does  not  hav«'  to  he  riii*i(*<l  oiV. 


>FOR  MEN  TO  READ> 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

The  .Merehaiit  ainl  his  Clerk,  the  Pliotographor,  the  Optician,  the  Artist,  the  Printer, 
the  Actor,  the  Bather  at  the  'Tiirkisli  Bath,  the  Barber,  tlie  Hotel  Keeper,  the  Stable, 
the  Railroail.  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  beueOC  trom  the  remarkable  properties  ol 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soup  FO  R SHAVINC*“^^“ 

Its  heavy,  lasting  lather  l.s  so  ditforent  from  that  of  any  Sharing  Soap  that  Its  superiority  Is 
almost  Incredible:  tho  fioe  never  burns  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  raior,  how  tender  the  skin, 
or  how  closely  .shaved,  and  the  .Sponge  and  .Soap  Cup  tritt  uta/nyt  be  sweet-tmetUng. 

I.MPOUTANT  Ft>K  SHIPBOAKI)  .AND  .\KMV  I'SE:  -It  washes  freely  in  lianl  water, 
and  where  water  Is  s<-arcc.  remember  that  The  Frank  .Sidilalls  Way  of  Washing  only  takes 
a few  buckets  of  water  for  a birge  wash. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc. 

It  Is  vastly  superior  to  Castile  Soap  for  washing  a horse's  mane  and  tall,  while  for 
washing  Sores,  Galls,  Scratches,  etc., ////■ />jf//>nr«/(//y/e.  No  stable  Is  complete  without  it. 
For  Harness,  It  is  better  than  Harness  Soap,  llioroiiglily  eleansiiig  the  leather  and  reiltlerinir 
It  soft  anil  pliable,  while  for  washing  cars  and  car  windows,  cleaning  llio  ruiiiiliig-gear  and 
bodies  of  tine  carriages,  it  is  withuiil  a rival ; by  its  use  paint  and  varitisli  will  last  inucli  longer, 
and  the  Windows  and  I.amps  will  he  as  clear  as  crystal. 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  elegant  for  washing  I'riiitlng  Ink  from  the  hands,  and  from 
Printers’  Rollers,  Tvpe,  and  Electrotypes,  being  iiiiicli  better  than  Benzine,  and  safer,  as 
shoekiiig  aeeideiils'by  lire  often  oceiir  from  Benzine,  and  parents  wliose  children  use 
Amateur  Printing  Presses  slioiild  reiiiembcr  this. 

Tjqic  and  Rollers  w:tshcd  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  are  in  splendid  euuditiou  for 
immediate  use,  and  will  take  the  ink  reailily. 

— ^SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS i>—> 

To  the  Plivsiclan,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse,  and  tlie  Patient.  Its  Importance  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  known  .ind  iipiireei.ned,  and  It  Is  niiiidly  8U|>i:rsedlng  Imported  Castile  and 
similar  soaps  foruso  in  the  sick  Houm,  the  Nursery  and  lfns|>ltal. 

C.ASE  OF  INGKOWlNti  TGE-N.MLS 

In  place  of  cnttoii-wiinl,  a little  ofTlie  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  should  he  kept  pressed  between 
I be  nail  and  lender  llesli— one  trial  will  prove  its  superiority  over  eottoii-wocd. 

-AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT- 


Wiisbiiig  Obi  Kimiiing  Soi 


. Ileli!iig'*^'pi 


Xflnlls; 


Sillb 


and  Burns:  for  washing 
ring  with  Salt-Rlieuiii.  Tetter, 
r children  iiffll('(e<l  with  Scaly 
fTlencvd  when  other  soap  Is  usnl, 
sician.  by  tho  thoroughness  with 
wise  coiinleraot  the  action  of  Ills 
nplisbed  liy  any  otlier  soap. 


of  the  injurious  elfeols  i 
wash  ng  I he  i nval  Id  it  Isa  most  valinibl«>  aid  to 
remove.s  the  exhalations  Iroiii  the  skin  that  woi 
s tiy  ehiging  up  the  Jioro.s.  and  which  I'annot  I 
ITS  from  well-known  Pliyslcbiiis.  deserlbing 

t itb  The  Frank  Siibbtlls  Soap,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  asserti 

U for  'W'lhhiiKj  Sores  on  (he  Feet,  caused  by  walking  or  wearing  tight  shoes. 
Always  lea ce  plenty  of  the  hither  on — dont  rinse  the  lather  off. 

■'or  washing  Graduate  Measures  and  >Iorlars  it  Is  better  than  anything  else. 


-FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFECTION- 


All  Perfumes  are  iii,inrions  to  the  Skin  : Th 
has  un  agreeable  oilor  Irum  ns  Ingredo  nts,  that  is  i 
leaves  any  o<ior  on  the  Skin  : tlie  i.iee  in  ver  ha-  any 
it  shimld  always  be  nsiwl  for  wasbing  tlie  bainl 
Skin:- a child  v\U  nnc  dread  haiimj  i!<s  .ushi.t  i 
cause  the  eyes  to  fui.irt  with  the  dre.i  le  i i :. tense  .-i 
It  always  leaves  the  skin  Suit  and  Smooth. 

No  tootb-powrler  or  loolli-wasb  w ill  eompare  i 
A little  on  the  tootb-brusb  m ikes  the  nr 
It  leaves  a (ileasaiit  aroniatie  ta- 
It  is  especially  adapted  fur  tuih  t use  ’•■ith  the  ) 
PERSONS  WHO  HESP1SE  A >IISTV 
Tlie  Frank. Sidilalls  Soap.  Whenever  either  a S| 
It  is  due  entirely  to  the  so-ealle<l  liin 


■e  of  those  tronlileil  wit 
roil  Imported  Casiile  .Soaii  e 


-ODD  USES-QUAINT  USES-SPECIAL  USES 

■nt  Pbvsiriaiis  el.iim  liial  skin  iliseases.  siieli  ait  Tetter.  Kiiigwnrm,  Pimples,  ete.,  are 
S.eip  111  idr  ii  .1111  r I iieiil  e i-.'  ; isu  Tliu  Fniiik  SiddiilU  Soap  and  avoid  all  such  troubles, 
■ial  I.-,  lb  Iiiid  \ riiiiei  it  Eyes  will  retain  their  original  brilliancy  unimpaired  when  kept 
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nd  Spectacles. — 
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HOW  A LADY  CAN  GET  THE  SOAP  TO  TRY 

at  Places  where  It  Is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores. 

Send  the  retail  price  H)  centg  In  money 
Say  ghe  saw  the  advertlseinent  in  “ H.m 
Unlygeud  for  One  Cake,  and  make  theso  'i  proiui- 
Fromiss  No.  1 — That  the  soap  shall  be  used  II 
wash-day  after  reeeiv  iiig  it  ami  t lia 
bit  of  the  family  wash  shall  be  done 

Promise  No.  2— Tiiatiiie  person  sending  will  jiiT 

see  that  Hie  printed  vlireel ions  for  iisii 
the  Soap  shall  be  exa<-tl.v  followed. 

By  return  mall,  a regular  pi-reiit  eiike  of  .Soap  will  ho  sent. 
poitOiie  prepaid  ; It  will  bo  |iiickod  In  a neat  Iron  Imx  to  imis. 

carry  .'airly,  and  15  reiil'  In  Fosiiigo  Stiimiis  will  hr  put  ,,i,. 
All  tills  Is  (lone  for  III  rents  brcau.se  it  i.i  belirrrd  to  be  a chrtyirr  ti 
to  introduce  it  than  to  send  salesmen  to  sell  it  to  the  .•.tores. 


And  Xt»w  for  tlie  Clean,  Xeat,  1 

There  is  nothing  intricate  ahoiit  these  dlreeli. 


Hog  n il  h riir  I 'ra  ok  Siddalls  S iaii : Ir  i vr  [donty  of  the  lather  In  Its  hair,  and  you  will 
lit  the  iiiip.o.  ciih'iii  ; a d..g  vv  ishr.l  wiili  ihig  Sua|i  will  ho  too  clean  to  harbor  11  eag 
I' taking  grease  spots  out  of  line  ear|ietsiind  for  eleaidiig  ragearpets;  also  for 
rmeiils  of  every  <leseri|ition.  ' is  liei t or  tlian  llenziiic  or  Hartshorn  for  cleaning 
id  is  gnaraidecd  not  to  injure  tlie  fabrii'. 

of  (lit  r/o/hr.  /i  m , .tV.-IT  KEEPS  THE  CtH.HKS  BRIGHT, 

Itreay  m th  tcrabhin'/  them,  they  reiH  of  coarte  tutt  much  longer, 
seat  farm  work,  whrn  The  Frank  Shi. lulls  Soap  Is  used,  reitt  not  chap  from 
t.'a'iis,  a id  o’hi.r  (.m-.l.ior  omidoymeui,  5:if  uf  course  tiouio-uiado  soap,  toilet 
.tli'sr  .N(»r  HE  FsKh  {not  eren  Cattile  Soap), 
to  fur:n  vc  for  wiishiug  wool  before  carding  it,  or  before  selling  it. 

I lls  and  Alilk  Ftensils  when  washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
I sweet  as  new.  and  do  NOT  require  seabling  or  putting  in  the  gun. 
dtOl'CHEY  removes  the  smell  from  the  liaiids  after  milking. 


How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A I’ersoii  of  ICellnement  Will  bo  glad  to  adopt  a new.  en.sy, 
clean  way  ol  wa.'hlng  clothes,  in  place  of  tho  old,  hard,  glopiiy  way 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intelligence. 

\ IVrsoii  of  Iiitelligeiiee  will  have  no dllfleulty  In  under- 
Btandliig  and  following  the  very  easy  and  sotiBlItle  direottons. 

How  to  Toll  a Person  of  Honor. 

Person  of  Honor  will  scorn  to  do  Bo  mean  a thing  ag  to 
buy  the  Souii  and  tiot  follow  the  dlrectlong  so  strongly  urged. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 

Sensible  Persons  will  not  get  mad.  hut  will  fed  thaultful 
that  their  attention  hug  been  directed  to  better  methods. 

.Hid  now  dont  grt  the  ohl  wash-boiler  mendevl.  but  next  wash'daj 
give  one  honest  trial  to  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Waahing  Clothet. 

Ouly  One  Cake  must  be  sent  for, 

but  after  trying  it.  dealers  will  buy  It 
from  their  wholesale  houses 
to  aroommodale  you, 

order  direct  Irom  the  Factory. 


You  must  NOT  send  for  more  than  one  cake: 

if  a friend  uranlt  to  try  it,  the  mutt  send  In  a separate  letter. 


RANK  SII>I>ALL8  WAY  OF  WASHING  CLOTHES. 

r age— wlu»  li:»s  common  sense— will  have  no  trouble  in  lollowltig  themt- 


AAVash-boiler  MEST  .NHT  be  used  NOT  EVEN  TO 
heat  the  wash-water,  anil  aa  the  wa«h  water 
must  only  be  lukewarm,  a small  kettle  holds  enough  fur 
a large  wash. 

A Waah-lMviler  will  have  a deposit  formed  on  It  from 
tho  atmosphere,  <n  spite  of  the  most  careful  housekeeper. 
which  li^jnreg  the  delicate  fngredlenu  that  are  lu  this 
Be  anre  tu  heat  the  water  In  the  tea-kettle 
THE  FIKSTTI  VIE,  no  matter  how  odd  it  seems. 
Wash  the  White  Flannelawtththeotber  White  Pieocs. 

Be  sure  to  always  ntakethe  last  water  soapy:  the 
clothes  will  NttT  smell  of  the  soap,  but  will  be  as  sweet 
as  li  nerer  worn,  and  stnlns  that  have  reeti  ovorluoked  In 
^shiiig  will  bleach  out  while  drying,  and  the  clothes 
will  iron  eogicr. 

htmays  dissolve  a small  piece  of  Soap  in  the  starch  ; 

It  makes  the  ironing  easier,  and  the  clothes  handsomer. 

The  Frank  MaldallsSoap  washes  freely  In  hard  water 
without  Soda,  Lye,  or  any  washing  compound  ; dont  use 
Borax,  Ammonia,  or  any  other  soap  on  any  of  the  wash. 


a wash-board,  and  rub  the  Soap  LIGHTLY  over  it  so  os 


FIK.''T— Dip  one  of  the  garments  In  a tub  of  luKewann  water:  draw  It 
not  to  waste  If.  being  particular  not  to  miss  soaping  any  of  the  su|lo<l  places. 

Then  RULE  IT  1!V  A TIGHT  ROLL,  just  as  a piece  la  roll  cl  when  It  Is  sprinkled  for  Ironing,  lay  It  In  the  bottom  of  the  tub  under  the 
water,  and  go  on  the  same  way  until  all  tho  pieces  have  tho  soap  ruobed  on  them  and  ate  rolled  up. 

Then  go  away  for  20  minutes  tu  one  liour— by  the  clock — anil  let  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  do  Its  work. 

NEXT— After  soaking  the  FULL  time,  oommonce  rubbing  the  clothes  UGHTLY  on  a wash-board  awd  thb  pirt  wilu  prop  out;  turn  the 
garmonts  Inside  out  to  get  at  the  seams,  6uf  DONT  use  any  more  Soap;  DONT  SOALU  OK  BOIL  A SINGLE  PIEOE,  OR  THEY  WILL  TURN 
YKLTAIW:  and  DONT  wash  through  two  suds.  If  the  wash- water  gets  too  dirty,  dip  some  out  and  add  a little  clean  water  ; Ifit  gets  too  cold 
for  the  bands  add  some  hot  water  out  of  iho  tea-kettle. 

If  a Streak  is  hard  to  wash,  rub  some  more  Soap  on  It  and  throw  it  back  Into  the  suds  for  a few  minutes. 

NEXT  COMES  THE  RINSING- which  Is  to  be  done  In  lukeearm  water,  and  is  tor  thb  piniposa  op  orttinothb  dirtt  sons  oitl 
and  Is  h>  be  done  aa  lollows  : Wash  eoeh  piece  I.IGHTLY  on  a •a.sh-board  through  tho  rlnie-wau.r  (without  using  any  mors  Soap)  AND  SEE 
THAT  ALL  THE  DIRTY  SUDS  ABE  GOT  OUT.  Any  bmart  hodsekbbpbr  will  know  juot  howto  do  this. 

NEXT,  the  blue-water,  which  can  be  either  lukewarm  ov  cold : Use  little  or  no  Blueing,  for  thU  Soap  uKes  the  place  of  Blaetng. 
STIR  A PIEOE  OF  THE  SOAP  in  tho  blue-water  UNTIL  THK  WATER  GETS  DIXUDEULY  SOAPY.  Put  the  clothes  THROUGH  THIS 
SOAPY  BLUEWaTEK,  wring  them,  and  hang  up  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MURE  RINSING  and  WITHOUT  SCALDING  or  HUILINO 
A SINGLE  PIECE.  ^ 

Afterwards  auap  tho  Colored  Pieces  and  Colored  Flannels,  let  them  stand  20  minutes  to  1 hour,  and  wash  the  same  way  as 
the  white  pieces,  being  sure  to  make  tlie  last  rliise-water  soapy. 

THE  MOST  DELICATE  COLORS  WILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WASIIK.I*  THIS  WAY.  BUT  WILL  BE  THE  BRIGHTER. 


Address  aU  Letters  t-OFFlCK  OF  THIS  FRANK  SIDHALL.S  SOAP  10H>  Chestnut  Street,  PldliMlcJi/hia.  Pa. 
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4 N EDITION  OF  “THE  WENT  SHOUE,” 
^ » Mist  issued,  contains  forty-one  ongravtns;*  oI  the 
\ \ ) luNAL  IWUK  OF  TUB  YELLOWSTO.VK. 
! \KE  Pf:Nn  D’ORKILLE,  the  COLITMBIA  Rl^• 
KR,  PYRAMID  PARK,  and  the  HEAD-WATERS 
f»F  THE  MISSOURI;  together  with  a complete  d^ 
M'lii.iion  of  tiH-  route  of  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAIl.ROAD  and  tlie  country  bordering  It*  line 
Mailed,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Addiwe 
“ THE  WEST  SHORE,”  Portland,  Oregoa. 
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IN  A NEAT  BOX. 

Cincinnati 
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VICTOR  K. 


New  York  Office, 


Paillards 

MUSIC  ^ 
BOXESS 


ARC^-s.  TO 

SUPERIOR  AU.  OTHERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PLUMES  ATWOOD  MFOCO 
WATERBURX  CONN. 


TKEAT  the  m .TfAN  MACHINE 
CiENTLY. 

neither  CONSTIPATION, COLIC,DIARRH(EA, 

YSEVTERV,  or  other  bowel  COMPLAINTS, 
AN  BE  CLUED  BY  ABLSING  THE  DELICATE 
ACHIVERY  of  THE  SYSTEM  WITH  FURIOUS 
ilRGATIVfiS.  THE  BEST  AND  SAFEST  REME- 
Y PARTICULARLY  AT  THIS  SEASON, IS  A TEA- 
l>OONFUL  OF  TAKUANT’S  SELTKEU 
PUUIENT,  TAKEN  IN  A GLASS  OF  \N  ATER, 
/IIK’II  WILL  GENTLY  RELIEVE,  WHILE  TON- 
SO  AND  HEAUNG  THE  IRRITATED  INTES- 


HORSMAN’S  CELEBRATED 


Please 


CNXEIPs'sT.VmS  DANCE  SPEUUrm  I'ESNNIS. 

le  dways  cures.  Circular,  Predoma,  N.  1.  I 

pavara  pills. 


B 1I01.DER8,  C.ASKS,  &c. 

LLI-GEAPHIC  PEN. 

t ...I  Bl'BBEK  UOBDBE. 
days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  ii>  the 
B r?adv  for  use.  A Uixury  for  iKirsons 
.-.■i  ve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

HE.  TODD,  & BARD, 
and  Citoerty  Sts.,  New  York. 

.aSi.  ..V  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


RPEOIFIC  FOB  CONSTIPATION.  No  pain,  nnitsea,  or  punring. 


Those  IbUs 
New  iiud  iMTfi 


c/N.“cRITTENr6N,  General  Agent, 


JOSEPH  CILlOTISj 

STEEL  PENSJ 


SV- 'T-' 


We  can  remove  Foni  Air,  Steam,  Smoke,  Dust,  Ac.,  from  any  building;  can  make 
any  hot  room  cool ; can  thoroughly  IVnftVafe  Hotels.  Uestaurants,  Factories,  Mills, 
Theatres,  Mines,  Vessels,  Laundries,  Ac.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  Also, 
send  diagram  of  room  or  building  to  be  ventilatetl,  giving  contents  in  cubic  feet, 
and  showing  all  openings.  Address  all  communications  from  Western  States  to 
EXHAUST  VEXTILATOR  CO.,  Ill  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
From  New  Y’ork,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States,  to 

HOWARD  k MORSE,  46  FuUob  St.,  New  York.  X.  Y. 


SoioBr  ALL  DEALERSTtwooow^ 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  £XPOa|S 

I LL  Seaside,  Lake,  and  Mootitatal^ 
I With  illnstrations  and  roanfcJ^ 
nd  8000  hafels  and  boardlng-hoj^  ' 
aid.  AaawoiLNSoiiiiimBwowWW 

; Co,,  Fobs.,  g Murray  SL,H.».OT_g 

I MEWCAJi  STAB  SOW  CAPSTOW 


Sailed  fo^HSO  by  Statlonera,  or 
KFFFFFI^S  ESSER,  New  York. 


NKW 

S WEET^DUQUET  .Cigarette. 

Delicate, Aud  Fraicrant.  A Dnlnty 
WkUTfor  Cmnolaaenrs. 

S.  JACOBY  A CO.,  Maiuifactarera,  New  York. 


of  anperior  quality,  claiming  nppeial  ex- 
cellence in  the  essentials  of  Fluidity, 
Color,  and  Durability. 

IVISON,  BLAKKMAX.TAYLOB  A CO., 
763  and  756  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“Two  V>x«s  of  Dr.  Benson’s  Celery  and  Cbamo- 
luUe  Plus  cored  me  of  nenrnlgia,  when  the  doctors 
coaWn’U**— CUlfoi-d  Sbona, 'Windsor,  Nova  ^otia. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  BOWLDER.— Drawn  bt  W.  IT.  Gjdson.— [9*e  Page  442.J 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

New  Yoek,  Satlbday*.  July  14,  18S3. 


WARNING. 


He  are  Informed  that  a pernon  unhiomt  to  m,  trho  rails  himself 
AV.  €.  Alkxanokr,  iseollclthiff  railroad /missex  on  a letter  purporting 
to  be  signed  bg  Harper  & Brotiikiw.  The  letter  w fraudtdent. 
Harper  & Brothers  do  not  xollrlt  railroad  or  other  jklxiws  for  them- 
selves or  for  persons  emploged  bg  them. 


SPECIAL  AxNNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOONO  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

For  the  best  original  drawing  to  illustrate  Alfred  Domett’s 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  drawing  to  be  svitaUe  for puhlieation  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  he  the  rxclnsive  m>A-  of  an  Ameriran 
artist  not  over  twentg-Jire  gears  of  age — Mf>;siLS.  Harper  & Bro- 
thers (»/fer  an  award  o/’THRKK  TIUH'SANI)  DOI.LAKS,  «/»>« 
the  honorable  understanding  that  the  siieressf  ul  conqietitor  shall  use 
the  same  for  the  prosenilion  of  art  stmlg  in  one  or  more  of  the  best 
American  schools,  including  also  a sojonm  abroad  of  at  least  six 
months  for  the  shtdg  of  the  old  masters.  The  award  will  be  jmid 
i}i  such  insfallineuts  and  at  sttrh  times  ns  shall  best  suit  the  conven- 
ience o f the  recipient  for  the  jmi’jxnes  sfwcificd. 

The  drawings  mmt  be  received  bg  Mkssils.  Harper  & Brothers 
not  later  than  Anepist  1,  1883,  addressed  “Art  Competition,  Har- 
per’s Magazine,  Franklin  Square,  Xew  York’’ ; and  each  must  be 
designated  bg  ati  assumed  name  or  motto,  tchich  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residenee  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envelogw  aecompanging  the  drawings,  and  not  to  be  opened 
witil  the  result  of  the  eomjwtition  sltall  have  been  determined.  The 
name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  not  be  publiclg  announced 
■until  the  jndAication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr,  R.  Swain  Gifford,  N.A.  ; Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  A.N.A.  ; and 
Mil  Charles  J’arsoxs,  A.N.A.,  Superinletident  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, Harper  & Brothers,  W//  act  as  judges  of  the  competition. 

It  is  inlendcil  to  engrave  the  snecessful  drawing  ns  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Maoazi.ne  of  December,  1 883  ; and  shonld  other  drawings 
mbmitted  be  found  suiUihle,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  jsigc  Harper’s  Weekly,  one  paje 

Uauper’s  Bazar,  one  jmge  Harper's  Yocng  People, 

If  the  judges  should  deride  that  no  one  of  the  drawing.^  is  suitable, 
MEs,sas.  Harper  A Broitier.s  re.serre  the  right  to  extend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re  ojwn  the  eouifwlition. 

Two  Christmas  lli/mns  bg  Alfred  Domett  hare  been  published. 
That  published  in  1837  is  the  one  for  the  illustration  of  which  artists 
are  iurited  to  compete,  and  a pritUed  copy  of  it  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Sqi  ark,  New  York. 


THE  CAUCUS. 

rpHE  contest  for  the  Senatorship  in  New  Hampshire, 
X like  that  in  Pennsylvania  two  or  three  years  ago, 
cud  like  the  more  recent  contests  in  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, and  Minnesota,  shows  that  the  caucus  is  no  long- 
er supreme,  and  that  a caucus  nomination  is  not  ne- 
cessarily equivalent  to  an  election.  In  all  these  in- 
stances it  was  the  Republican  party  which  declined 
to  be  controlled  by  a caucus,  and  the  fact  illustrates  a 
characteristic  of  that  party  which  its  leaders,  especial- 
ly the  “machine,” constantly  forget.  The  Republican 
party  is  essentially  intelligent  and  independent.  It 
is  the  party  of  American  principle  and  policy  in  their 
best  and  most  generous  sense,  and  there  are  always 
enough  Republicans  to  decide  an  election  who  will 
not  be  dragooned,  but  who  will  do  what  they  think 
best  for  the  country.  The  mere  party  politicians  sup- 
pose that  any  measure  or  any  nomination  which  is 
“ regular”  will  receive,  of  course,  the  support,  how- 
ever reluctant,  of  every  member  of  the  party.  This 
is  a fallacy  which  experience  steadily  refutes,  but  it  is 
as  steadily  maintained  by  political  Bourbons.  They 
have  but  one  cry,  which  is  that  parties  are  impossible 
if  the  decision  of  tlio  majority  upon  party  action  be 
not  respected.  The  simple  persistency  and  air  of  tri- 
umph with  which  this  pi-op^ition  is  repeated  is  pa- 
thetic. They  say  “an  undisputed  thing  in  such  a 
solemn  way.” 

The  caucus  is  a great  practical  convenience  under 
certain  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  indispensable  even 
in  the  selection  of  a Senatorial  candidate,  as  the  prac- 
tice in  Massachusetts  proves.  It  is  convenient  when 
but  one  man  can  be  selected  from  a dozen  equally  ex- 
cellent men,  after  due  delil)ei’ation,  to  allow  the  ma- 
jority to  decide.  But  this  agreement  presu pixises  both 
equal  fitness  and  perfectly  fair  dealing.  The  moment 
that  any  kind  of  dishonest  influence,  bargain,  or  pat- 
ronage is  introduced,  the  whole  proceeding  is  void. 
Nobody  is  bound ; and  a majority,  being  a dishonest 
majority,  has  no  moral  significance  whatever.  Under 
the  system  of  patronage  known  as  the  spoils,  a cau- 
cus is  always  under  just  suspicion.  It  is  presump- 
tively not  a body  of  free  and  honest  voters.  It  is  “ put 
up”  in  the  interest  of  this  or  that  candidate,  and  the 
’•  managers”  of  the  candidates  are  generally  agents 
who  stick  at  nothing. 

It  is  the  knowledge  or  the  conviction  of  this  state 
of  things  which  makes  intelligent  men  very  wary  of 
a caucus.  It  is  used  as  a trap  to  catch  them.  If  they 
can  be  induced  to  take  part,  they  are  aware  of  a gen- 
:feral  underatanding  that  if  they  can  not  decide  the 
action  they  are  yet  honorably  bound  by  it.  This, 
however,  is  true  only  under  the  conditions  that  we 
have  mentioned.  But  it  is  thoughtlessly  held  to  be 
true  of  every  cauoaB.->  To  a great  mpiy  honest  and 


independent  men,  therefore,  it  seems  better  to  avoid  a 
caucus  altogether.  This  is  the  coui*se  which  the  op- 
ponents of  Senator  Roluns  have  pursued  iu  New 
Hampshire.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  him  as  a 
suitable  representative,  and  they  naturally  feared 
that  his  position  would  give  him  an  illicit  advantage 
iu  a caucus.  The  argument  that  when  they  find  it 
impossible  to  elect  a successor  whom  they  prefer,  tliey 
ought  to  vote  for  him  because  he  has  a larger  number 
of  supporters  than  any  other  candidate,  has  no  weight 
whatever  if  there  are  circumstances  which  cause  them 
to  distrust  the  larger  number.  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
evitable evils  of  the  .spoils  system.  While  it  exists, 
a caucus  must  always  be  suspected,  and  so  long  as  it 
endures  the  caucus  system  will  fall  justly  more  and 
more  into  disrepute. 

A MISCHIEVOUS  PLOT. 

A SECRET  movement  to  procure  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  upright  officers  in  the  public 
service  is  a matter  of  great  public  interest,  and  such 
a movement  has  been  undertaken  to  displace  the 
Postmaster  of  New  York.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a pro- 
ject for  the  improvement  of  the  public  service;  it  is 
the  plot  of  politicians  who  wish  to  control  the  patron- 
age of  the  office,  a control  wdiich  is  impossible  while 
Mr.  Pearson  is  Postmaster.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Pearson  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  James,  the 
New  York  Post-office  has  been  placed  among  the  few 
best  offices  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Its  immense 
business  is  transacted  with  a smoothness,  dispatch, 
and  accuracy  which  would  be  impossible  in  any  such 
office  which  was  not  conducted  upon  sound  business 
principles  and  under  a strict  business  supervision. 
The  thorough  organization  of  the  office  and  its  ad- 
mirable efficiency  have  been  secured  in  great  part  by 
withdrawing  it  from  politics.  It  lias  ceased  to  be  a 
“placer”  for  ward  politicians.  It  is  a public  office 
managed  solely  for  the  public  benefit,  and  it  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  strong  arguments  for  retaining  in 
power  a party  which  has  the  good  sense  to  see  that 
honest  and  elective  public  service  is  the  best  a])i>eal 
which  a party  can  make  for  public  confidence. 

The  real  object  of  the  effort  to  displace  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  to  throw  the  Post-office  back  into  the  mire  of 
venal  politics.  But  while  this  is  the  object,  the  plea 
for  Mr.  Pearson’s  removal  is  that  he  is  connected 
with  a company  which  was  instituted  to  violate  the 
postal  laws.  The  truth  is  that  having  signed  an  ap- 
plication for  the  incorporation  of  a District  Telegraph 
Company,  his  name,  we  believe,  appeared  for  a year, 
without  his  knowledge,  as  trustee.  But  he  was  never 
notified  of  his  election,  and  has  never  attended  a meet- 
ing, and  owns  no  stock,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  If  a branch  of  the  company  is  engaged  in 
illicit  business,  he  is  entirely  unconcerned  iu  it. 

The  plot  for  Mr.  Pearson's  removal  has  hitherto 
miscarried.  Both  the  President  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  a change  of  the 
head  of  the  New  York  Post-office,  except  for  plain  and 
conclusive  reasons,  would  be  a blow  at  the  public  con- 
venience and  service  which  would  not  be  readily  con- 
doned. As  “politics”  it  would  be  a very  great  mis- 
take. But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  plot  will  succeed.  It  is  opposed,  not  because  Mr. 
Pearson  has  any  “vested  right”  in  his  office,  but  be- 
cause the  public  has  a right  to  protest  against  the  re- 
moval of  an  experienced  and  efficient  and  honest  post- 
master as  a move  in  a petty  political  game. 


THE  DANGEROUS  SISTER-IN-LAW. 

The  defeat  of  what  Punch  calls  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Brother  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  naturally  pro- 
duced a great  deal  of  disappointment  and  indignation 
in  England.  There  is  no  question  that  publ ic  opinion 
strongly  favors  the  bill.  Its  second  reading  passed 
the  Lords  by  a majority  in  a very  large  House.  The 
third  reading  was  defeated  in  a smaller  House  by  the 
vote  of  the  bishops.  And  why  should  bishops  make 
the  laws  ? is  the  question  which  is  instantly  and  an- 
grily asked.  Their  action  will  certainly  not  deepen 
public  attachment  for  the  episcopal  bench,  nor  increase 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Oue  of  the  most  curious  incidents  of  the  debate 
upon  the  subject,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  reli 
gious  newspapere  as  well  as  in  Parliament,  w^as  the 
publication  some  time  ago  of  a letter  from  the  United 
Stiites,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  by  a cler- 
gyman, and  whicli  contained  the  most  extraordinary 
statements  of  the  direful  consequences  which  had 
arisen  in  this  country  from  the  permission  of  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  a deceased  wife.  A more  ridiculous 
and  false  as.sertion  could  not  have  been  made.  But 
it  was  widely  circulated  in  England,  and  seemed  to 
have  influence,  for  it  was  thought  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
who  had  charge  of  the  bill  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
be  sufficiently  important  to  require  confutation.  He 
inclosed,  therefore,  extracts  of  this  letter  to  many  per- 
sons iu  the  United  States  requesting  an  expression  of 
their  views  upon  its  remarkable  allegations,  and  the 
replies,  promptly  and  completely  disproving  the  cal- 
umny, were  of  great  weight  in  carrying  the  second 
reading  in  the  Lords.  The  domestic  unhappiness, 
jealousy,  infid^ity,  and  crime,  in  various  d^frees  and 


kinds,  which  the  anonymous x 
to  be  the  consequences  of  a practiiiT^^ch  is 
in  this  country,  were  shown  to  be 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  who  it  1 
ing  so  to  slander  his  countrymen. 

In  point  of  fact,  as  reason  and  experience  s 
not  only  are  such  marriages  often  most  desirablS 
cause  of  the  children,  but  they  are  often  singula 
happy.  The  prohibition  is  a gross  interference 
that  wise  fi-eedom  of  choice  which  i.s  the  truest  sociri 
safeguard.  It  is  an  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  which 
the  good  sense  of  England  has  outgrewn,  and  the  pre- 
sent defeat  of  the  ajipeal  is  but  au  illustmtioii  of  the 
stolidity  of  Briti.sli  con.servatisiu,  which  wi.shes  to  do 
what  has  been  always  done,  and  to  find  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a law  a rea.son  for  its  continuance.  The  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  Engli.sh  clergy  are  said  to  r^ist 
the  repeal  suggests  a singular  domestic  experience.  Do 
they,  asaclass,  acknowledge  that  the  allegations  of  the 
op]K>nenLs  of  repeal  are  true  ? Whatever  their  posi- 
tion, or  the  reasons  for  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  bill  will  be  passed  at  the  next  session 
and  the  anxious  clergy  who  have  protested  will  be 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their  sisters-iu-law. 


MR.  KELLY  ON  MR.  TILDEN. 

Whether  Mr.  John  Kelly  was  born  in  this  coun- 
try we  do  not  know,  but  he  has  a very  imperfect  idea 
of  American  laws  and  of  characteristic  American  con- 
duct if  the  report  of  a speech  made  by  him  at  Spring- 
field  be  correct.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Kelly  remarked 
that  Mr.  Tilden  should  have  told  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary, 1877,  that  he  had  been  elected  President,  and  that 
if  it  did  not  announce  that  fact  and  seat  him,  he  should 
appeal  to  the  i>eople.  This  remark  by  a conspicuous 
Democratic  leader,  who  controls  a vote  without  which 
Democratic  victory  in  New  York  is  impossible,  is  made 
at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Randall  is  denounced  for 
not  promoti  ng  civil  war  when  he  was  Speaker.  They 
are  IxUh  illustrations  of  a spirit  in  the  Democratic 
parly  which  deepens  the  great  distrust  with  which  it 
is  regarded.  They  deal  w'ith  revolution  in  a way 
which  in  a free  and  intelligent  country  does  notcom- 
mend  a party  to  popular  favor. 

If  Mr.  Kelly  will  glance  at  a document  known  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  will  see  that 
if  Mr.  Tilden  had  taken  the  course  that  he  recom- 
mends, Mr.  Tilden,  trampling  upon  every  form  of 
law,  would  have  asked  the  country,  upon  his  simple 
assertion  that  he  had  been  elected  President,  to  sus- 
tain his  claim  by  armed  force.  If  he  could  produce 
adequate  evidence  that  he  had  been  elected,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  appealing  to  the  people. 
It  was  because  he  could  not  produce  it,  because  the 
country  %vas  morally  sure  that  his  honest  election 
could  not  be  shown,  that  the  question  arose.  To  in- 
sist upon  his  assumption  and  to  appeal  to  the  people 
w'ould  have  been  merely  to  array  the  Democratic 
against  the  Republican  party  in  arms.  Mr.  Tilden 
was  a very  much  better  American  and  a very  much 
wiser  man  than  Mr.  John  Kelly.  He  knew  that 
revolution,  however  justifiable  under  certain  circum- 
stances, is  not  justifiable  when  based  upon  the  allied 
results  of  an  intimidated  election.  He  knew  that 
liowever  great  Republican  election  offense  might  be, 
Democratic  election  crimes  were  as  perfectly  well 
known.  Tlie  forms  of  law,  the  spirit  of  law,  and  the 
moral  probabilities  were  all  against  him,  and  his  men- 
tor Jefferson  had  taught  him  too  well  the  grounds 
upon  which  alone  revolution  can  hopefully  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  mankind  to  permit  him  to  do  as  Mr. 
Kelly  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Kelly  objects  to  Mr.  Tilden  that  he  did  not 
plunge  the  country  into  a bloody  civil  contest  in 
which  the  republic  would  have  perished.  In  making 
such  an  objection  Mr.  Kelly  “gives  his  own  mea- 
sure,” but  nothing  more.  Even  he  does  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  country  would  have  been  to-day  more 
peaceful,  prosi>ei*ous,  freer,  and  more  promising  u 
Mr.  Tilden  liad  invoked  civil  war  instead  of  yielding 
to  a lawful  decision.  A pai'ty  in  which  Mr.  Kelly  is 
a powerful  leader  is  a good  party  to  keep  out  of  power. 


GOVERNOR  BUTLER  AT  CAMBRIDGE  AND 
AT  TEWKSBURY. 

As  the  general  estimate  of  General  BitMB  as  a 
public  man  has  been  formed  upon  observation  ofW 
conduct  for  many  years,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  reyerseo 
by  his  admit  speech  at  the  Harvard  alumni  dinner. 
The  General  is  quite  shrewd  enough  to  know  that, 
the  author  of  the  familiar  remark,  "Harvard  profess 
ors  ? Oh  yes ; we  hanged  one  of  them  the  other  day. 
is  going  to  dine  with  Harvard  alumni,  his 
flattery.  He  is  an  advocate  of  experience,  and  he 
dre&sed  himself  upon  this  occasion  as 
casions  to  carry  the  jury.  Mr.  Choate,  in  biscapi 
and  skillful  speech,  led  the  way  for  the  Governor,  an  , 
as  it  wej-e,  gave  him  the  key.  He  bespoke  the  . 
osy  of  the  graduates  for  the  Chief  Magistra  , 
showed  the  Governor  Uie  character  of  the  instru 
upon  which  he  was  to  play.  The  Governor  is  q 
and  he  said  only  what  Harvard  men  were  sure 
plaud.  The  whole  performance  upon  bis 
excellent.  But  it  will  hardly  reconcile  loyal 
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chusetts  men  to  the  shame  which  he  has  tried  to  cast 
upon  the  State  in  his  Tewksbury  investigation. 

Tliis  raid  upon  Tewksbury  has  been  the  great  effort 
of  the  Butler  administration.  Could  it  have  ended 
with  the  stateracnts  of  the  accusers,  the  Governor 
might  have  succeeded  in  staining  the  honor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  the  remorseless  revelation  of  the  re- 
butting evidence,  and  the  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  almshouse  by  Mrs.  Leonard,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  have  effectually  baffled 
the  Governor.  Misconduct  at  Tewksbury,  as  in  oth- 
er public  institutions  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  exposed  from  time  to  time,  and  it  has  been 
corrected.  Mrs.  Leonard,  who  has  been  in  tlie  hab- 
it of  visiting  the  almshouse  without  official  associates 
and  without  previous  notice,  gives  a carefully  detail- 
ed account  of  the  institution  as  she  has  found  it.  The 
building  was  clean  and  free  frem  vermin,  the  bathing 
arrangements  were  sufficient,  the  old  men’s  and  old 
women’s  wards  comfortable  and  cheerful,  and  the  in- 
mates generally  contented.  Tlie  sick  were  as  well 
cared  for  as  the  number  of  nurses  would  permit,  and 
the  nurses  were  too  few  because  of  the  stinted  appro- 
priations. The  food  was  of  fair  quality.  There  are 
now  no  children  at  Tewksbury  without  mothers. 
Miss  Wilkin,  the  physician  of  the  women’s  ward,  is 
skillful,  kind,  and  devoted,  and  does  all  that  is  possi- 
ble ; and  the  patients,  who  knew  by  experience  that 
Mrs.  Leonard  would  not  betray  them,  spoke  to  her 
with  entire  freedom. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Leonard  shows  that  while,  as 
in  all  such  institutions,  there  are  undoubtedly  in- 
stances of  carelessne.ss  and  inhumanity,  they  are  not 
characteristic,  and  that  the  general  management  of 
the  almshouse  has  been  quite  as  good  as  the  building 
and  the  appropriations  would  allow.  The  Governor  de- 
clares that  the  expenses  must  be  reduced.  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard, with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject, 
says  that  she  does  not  know  where  they  could  be  re- 
duced, but  that  she  sees  very  plainly  where  they  ought 
to  be  increased.  The  Governor  evidently  attacked 
Tewksbury  not  to  secure  reform  of  abuses,  but  to 
make  political  capital,  and  notwithstanding  the  adroit 
speech  at  Harvard,  the  discredit  to  Massachusetts  will 
apparently  prove  to  be  not  Tewksbury,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor. 


OP  RASCALS. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  Democratic  campaign  cry, 
‘ Tom  the  rascals  out  ’ f’  was  the  question  addressed  by  oue 
Kepiiblicau  to  another  as  they  met  at  luuch. 

“That  is  about  the  size  of  it,”  answered  his  friend,  with 
a smile,  as  he  handed  him  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Boston  Herald  : 

“To  the  crv,  ‘Turn  the  rascals  out,’  the  reply  will  surely  be 
made,  ‘ Keep  the  rascals  out.’  How  would  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers enjoy  a campaign  on  this  line  ? The  Democratic  party  is  the 
party  of  Swartwout  and  Tweed.  ‘ Keep  the  ra.seal3  out.’  The 
last  Democratic  cabinet  and  the  last  Democratic  Collector  at  New 
York  stole  more  than  all  their  succo.ssors  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
‘ Keep  the  rascals  out.’  The  Democratic  State  of  Tennessee  has 
had  three  defaulting  treasurers  in  succession.  ‘ Keep  the  rascals 
out.’  A full  proportion  of  the  votes  cast  in  Congress  for  the 
river  and  harbor  jobs  have  been  Democratic.  ‘ Keep  the  rascals 
out.’  Eight  of  the  jury  that  acquitted  the  Star  Route  thieves 
were  Democrats.  ‘ Keep  the  rascals  out.’  Tlie  Democratic  Mayor 
of  Albany  has  just  resigned  to  prevent  a trial  that  would  have 
exposed  the  gross  frauds  by  whieh  Democrats  seated  him.  ‘ Keep 
the  rascals  out.’  The  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  has  just  dis- 
covered incontestable  proof  that  the  worst  kind  of  ballot-box 
stuffing  was  re.sorted  to  to  re-elect  the  Democratic  Mayor  Har- 
rison, who  has  nullified  a law  of  the  Legislature  to  pay  his  debt  to 
the  rummies  and  criminals  who  supported  him.  ‘ Keep  the  ras- 
cals out.’  Elections  in  more  than  half  the  Southern  Sutes  have 
been  turned  into  farces,  and  the  rights  of  majorities  openly  tram- 
pled under-foot  to  insure  Democratic  ascendency.  ‘Ob,  keep  the 
rascals  out !’  ” 

“What’s  that?”  said  another  Republican  who  joined 
them.  “Turn  the  rascals  out  f Why,  cert’nly.  They  were 
turned  out  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  they  bad  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  the  Treasury,  sent  the  navy  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and,  could  the  last  Democratic  Secretary  of 
War  have  had  his  way,  wonld  have  sent  the  army  to  join 
it.  The  rascals  were  very  effectually  turned  out,  and 
they’ll  have  to  struggle  hard  to  get  in  again.” 


FROM  OHIO. 

An  Ohio  Republican  of  the  straitest  sect  sends  ns  the 
best  interior  view  of  the  political  situation  in  that  State 
that  we  have  seen : 

“ What  you  say  about  Hoadlt’s  nomination,  as  ‘ the  defeat  of 
the  reactionary  faction,  and  in  itself  a kind  of  new  departure,’ 
may  have  some  truth,  but  the  nomination  has  not  that  significance 
in  Ohio.  There  was  no  Bourbon  candidate,  unless  Geddes  was 
one,  and  he  had  no  following.  The  contest  was  between  a Union 
mutilated  soldier  and  an  abolition  Republican.  The  Thurman 
Bourbons  supported  Ward;  the  Payne  Bourbons,  Hoadlt,  each 
moved  by  personal  considerations. 

“ The  Convention  nominated  IIoadet  to  catch  the  German  vote. 
Ho^lt  has  long  had  friendly  relations  with  the  Germans,  and  was 
their  special  champion  in  excluding  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  in 
making  Sunday  free  to  them,  and  in  fighting  the  liquor  laws.  Thur- 
man understood  the  situation,  and  warned  the  Convention  not  to 
su^rdinate  Democratic  doctrines  and  aspirations  to  a single  is- 
sue’—meaning  the  liquor  issue — which  the  nomination  of  Hoadlt 
would  do.  Hoadlt  is  the  whiskey  candidate,  and  he  is  nominated 
^ retain  the  German  vote.  He  is  a ‘smart,’  but  not  a wise  man. 
He  IS  alert,  ever  on  the  qui  vive,  quick  to  detect  the  weak  point  of 
his  adversary,  and  to  expose  it  with  iclat.  His  views  on  any  sub- 
ject are  never  commonplace,  sometimes  striking,  usually  extrava- 
gant, picturesque,  sensationsd,  and  unsound.  lu  two  conspicuous 
'“***°<**  ke  has  manifested  these  qualities.  In  the  Oregon  case, 
of  whteli.TouareinforQied.  Then  WraarER  had  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  tlih  it^iffve  tlave  etanse  at  the  Constitution  was  to  be  en- 


forced by  the  States.  Hoadi.y  adopted  this  opinion,  and  as  judge 
applied  it  to  the  fugitives  from  justice  clause,  releasing  on  fiafttait 
wrpiui  u criminal  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  laws  on 
that  subject  were  unconstitutional. 

“ While  he  i.s  a gentleman,  an  upright,  honorable  man,  most 
genial  in  liis  personal  intercourse  with  all  men,  yet  in  public 
speech  he  is  extravagant,  ferocious,  often  grotesque.  He  has  had 
a chronic  antipathy  to  the  old  Whigs,  was  always  apprehensive 
they  would  obtain  undue  control  of  the  Republican  party,  and  for 
this  reason  was  ever  ready  to  ‘ jump’  that  party.  In  the  liberal 
movement  of  1872  he  joined,  and  urged  the  nomination,  I think, 
of  Trumbull.  When  Greeley  was  nominated  he  denounced  him 
in  the  most  frantic  manner  as  an  ‘ infernal  rascal.’  He  meant  only 
that  Greeley  was  a Whig.  When  the  election  of  1876  was  finally 
decided  he  denounced  Haves  as  ‘that  fraud,’  ‘that  thief.’ 

“ I do  not  sec  how  his  nomination  is  ‘ a new  departure.’  It  is 
true  he  proclaims  ‘ a new  Democracy’ ; but  this  is  mere  fiction, 
an  old  trick  of  his  in  the  sensational  game.  It  is  also  true  that 
be  is  vice-president  of  a civil  service  reform  association  ; but  since 
he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  office  of  Governor  he  has  made  no  allusion 
to  the  subject,  but  has  constantly  pointed  with  pride  to  his  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  for  Van  Bcren.  Now  the  significant  act  in  Van 
Burf.n’s  career  is  his  introduction  of  the  New  York  spoils  system 
into  the  general  government.  In  his  la.st  days  Justice  Maclean 
was  wont  to  tell  young  men  that  when  the  news  reached  Wa.shing- 
ton  that  Van  Burkn  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  President 
Monroe  told  him  that  the  election  of  Van  Buren  was  to  be  pro- 
foundly regretted,  for  he  would  introduce  the  New  York  spoils 
system  into,  and  thus  demoralize,  the  general  government. 

“No  doubt  that  Judge  Hoadly  thinks  sometimes  of  the  Presi- 
dency. But  should  he  ever  reach  that  goal,  pne  thing  is  certain. 
He  would  not  give  us  tlie  quiet,  conservative,  busiuess-like  admin- 
istration of  Arthur.  He  would  be  sensational.” 


A NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

At  the  Woodstock  celebratiou  on  the  Fonrth  of  Jnly 
Bishop  CoxE  spoke  well  of  the  value  of  traditions  to  a na- 
tion and  the  necessary  decay  of  tratlitions  among  a people 
which  is  constantly  recruited  from  aliens.  His  practical 
suggestion  was  that  we  should  admit  aliens  to  citizenship 
only  when  they  are  really  fitted  to  become  Americans. 

TTie  utter  ignorance  among  large  numbers  of  those  who 
are  called  Americans  of  the  significance  of  onr  traditions 
was  curiously  illustrated  by  a conversation  which  we  know 
to  have  occurred.  An  Irish  cook  remarked  to  her  mistress 
upon  the  Fourth  of  July  that  it  was  especially  the  day  of 
“her  people.”  “Your  people t”  said  the  mistress;  “pray 
what  have  they  to  do  with  it  f”  “"Why,  and  sure,  ma’am, 
it  is  the  day  on  which  the  Irish  first  came  to  this  country.” 

The  cook  did  not  say  that  she  derived  her  information 
from  Mr.  John  Kelly’s  lecture  upon  the  Irish  settlers  in 
America.  But  her  remark  perhaps  explains  the  proposition 
of  the  Hon.  W.  £.  Robinson,  that  Ireland  must  bo  restored 
to  the  United  States — or  the  United  States  to  Ireland,  we 
forget  which  it  was. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  A FLAG. 

The  pleasantest  and  most  significant  incident  of  the  day 
ill  New  York  on  the  Fourth  of  July  was  the  restoration  by 
the  Virginia  Cadets  of  the  flag  captured  from  the  One-huii- 
dred-aud-sixty-fourth  New  York  Regiment  near  Alexandria 
in  1863.  The  Virginia  Cadets  are  pupils  of  a State  insti- 
tute which  receives  students  from  every  State,  and  the  com- 
pany had  just  beeu  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  with  a few  fitting  words,  had  presented  the 
diplomas  of  the  graduating  class. 

Under  an  escort  from  tlie  New  York  Sixty-ninth,  the  ca- 
dets then  marched,  with  admirable  precision  and  through  a 
heat  which  tested  their  endurance,  to  the  City  Hall,  where 
they  were  received  by  Mayor  Edson  and  a body  of  distin- 
guished citizens.  Colonel  Portlock,  for  the  cadets,  warm- 
ly praLsed  the  Oiie-biiudrcd-aud-Bixty-fourtb,  and  spoke  in 
a very  patriotic  strain.  He  was  followed  by  Colonel  Bali., 
who  described  the  incidents  of  the  capture,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  fraternal  feeling  in  which  the  memory  of  the  war  is 
buried,  now  that  slavery,  a blot  npon  free  institutions,  has 
disappeared  forever.  Mayor  Edson  and  other  gentlemen 
responded  in  the  same  generous  tone. 

The  event  was  another  illustration  of  that  union  of  hearts 
and  of  hands  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  union  of 
irrepressi  ble  divergencies  which  were  bred  by  slavery.  The 
scene  was  symbolical  of  the  sincere  and  friendly  regard 
which  between  honorable  foes  follows  every  honest  conten- 
tion, however  bravely  and  tenaciously  maintained  on  both 
sides.  The  young  Virginians  have  doubtless  retorned  feel- 
ing that  the  flag  of  New  York  is  no  less  the  flag  of  Virginia, 
and  that  happily  over  both  flags  hang  in  common  benedic- 
tion the  old  Stars  and  Stripes. 


PERSONAL. 

The  health  of  Mr.  William  Page  continues  to  cause  his  friends 
the  gravest  anxiety.  Ever  since  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  studio 
in  this  city  and  to  discontinue  painting  they  have  hoped  for  a fa- 
vorable turn  to  his  disease,  but  they  have  waited  more  than  five 
years  in  vain.  Occasionally  the  artist  in  his  home  at  Tottenville, 
Staten  Island,  rouses  himself  to  express  his  old  enthusiasm  for 
Shakspkare  or  Lowell,  but  the  respite  is  short,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes he  reverts  to  a condition  of  chronic  indifference  toward  the 
great  interests  that  once  engaged  his  genius  and  his  busy  hands. 
Saddest  of  all,  the  paintings  that  mark  the  farthest  reach  of  his 
artistic  endeavor  are  yearly  becoming  black  and  indistinct,  owing, 
it  is  believed,  to  the  strong  drying  oil  whieh  used  to  be  his  favor- 
ite vehicle,  and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  say  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  so  high  an  authority  as  the  late  Professor  Faraday 
to  be  the  best  of  all  oils  for  the  painter’s  purpose.  In  some  cases, 
moreover,  the  presence  of  gamlxigo,  which  .Mr.  Pa«e  employed  free- 
ly to  produce  several  of  his  most  sparkling  and  vitalized  yellows, 
after  it  had  been  dissolved  in  alcohol,  has  caused  the  pigments  of 
his  pictures,  notably  of  Ids  famous  “ Venus,”  to  melt  and  run  down 
the  canvas.  But  there  are  iu  Albany  some  very  beautiful  portraits 
of  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  Mr.  Page  used  neither  gamboge  nor 
strong  drying  oil,  and  which  to-day  are  as  fresh  and  brigiit  as  if 
still  on  the  easel. 

— Some  mention  has  been  made  in  the  newspapers  of  the  hero- 
ism of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Reid,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
Brooklyn,  at  the  recent  disaster  on  the  East  River  Bridge.  Tlie 
facts  of  the  case  we  have  ascertained  to  be  as  follows : Mr.  Reid, 
while  caught  in  the  crush  just  east  of  the  fatal  steps  down  which 
so  many  victims  were  poshed  to  be  trampled  upon,  heard  a father 
screaming,  “Save  my  daughter.”  The  girl  was  eight  or  nine 
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years  of  age,  and  the  brave  preacher,  dropping  bis  valise  and  um- 
brella, seized  her  firmly  with  one  hanii,  while  with  the  other  he 
fought  his  way  above  the  prostrate  fomi.s  below  him,  until  tlie  two 
were  borne  in  safety  beyond  the  steps.  He  had  seen  that  the  only 
hope  for  either  of  them  was  in  mainlainiug  an  upright  jxisition  in 
the  midst  of  that  turbulent  and  swaying  crowd,  and  he  bent  all  his 
strengtli  of  muscle  and  of  resolution  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task,  knowing  that  if  he  fell  both  he  and  the  child  were  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  being  crushed  to  death.  Mr.  Rkid  never  learned 
the  name  of  the  lass  he  saved,  but  she  doubtless  has  heard  his 
name  a score  of  tiiiie.s,  and  perhaps  will  tell  him  so  one  of  these 
days.  His  friend8,.who  have  long  admired  his  abundant  personal 
courage,  were  not  surprised  at  this  striking  manifestation  of  it. 

— Mr.  Sol  Ettinge,  Juti.,  the  artist,  whose  Blackville  sketches  are 
among  his  most  popular  contributions  to  this  journal,  re..<ide3  iu 
Pnmrapo,  a New  Jersey  village  about  twenty  minutes’  ride  by  rail 
from  tlie  metropolis.  Though  one  of  the  oldest  of  American  hu- 
morists, he  appears  to  be  aliout  forty  years  of  age,  and  ha.s  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a typical  commanding  general,  and  the  tapering 
fingers  that  one  reads  about  iniicli  ofteiier  than  one  sees.  His  home 
is  a charming  cottage  adorned  with  profuse  roses  and  climbing 
vines,  affording  from  the  piazza  a superb  view  of  New  York,  the 
upper  bay,  the  Narrows,  and  the  green  hills  of  Staten  Island.  Mr. 
Eytlnge’s  accomplished  wife,  Margaret  Eytinge,  is  one  of  the 
lights  of  American  literature. 

— Mr.  S.  J.  Guy  is  painting  a genre  picture  in  his  best  style,  rep- 
resenting an  elder  sister  holding  out  a strawberry  to  a baby,  who 
lies  smiling  on  his  hack,  and  is  old  enough  to  be  attracted  by  its 
color,  but  not  old  enough  to  seize  or  to  eat  it.  It  is  a pretty  story, 
aud  in  the  elaboration  Mr.  Guv  will  prepare  liis  usual  feast  of  del- 
icate gradation  of  light  and  shade  and  color.  Considering  the 
amount  of  work  he  puts  upon  a picture,  Mr.  Guv  is  one  of  the 
fastest  painters  in  America;  but  he  is  not  easily  satisfied,  and  his 
pet  aversion  is  sliip-dash.  A truly  serene  spot  on  tlie  uproarious 
Fourth  was  the  Tenth  Street  Studio  Building,  where  Guy,  W.  H. 
Beard,  and  Casilkar  celebrated  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  separate  rooms. 

— One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  societies  or  brotherhoods  is  called 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  The  Pope  has  recently  given  it  a 
new  set  of  by-laws,  because — strange  to  tell — the  old  set  was  “not 
in  all  points  suited  to  the  present  age  and  present  customs.”  The 
members  must  be  more  than  fourteen,  of  good  morals,  of  peace- 
able disposition,  and  exact  in  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
and  they  are  required  to  refrain  from  excessive  cost  and  elegance 
in  their  dre.ss  and  toilet,  from  dangerous  stage-plays  and  dances, 
and  from  all  revelry;  to  be  frugal  iu  eating  and  drinking,  to  con- 
fess their  sins  every  month,  to  settle  quarrels  whenever  they  can 
do  so,  and  to  assist  daily  at  mass  when  it  is  convenient. 

— There  is  a little  tavern  in  Paris  where  men  of  letters  and  of 
art  meet  to  scintillate  their  wit.  The  scintillations  are  reported  in 
a small  periodical,  which  bears  the  name  and  emblem  of  the  tav- 
ern, and  can  be  bought  in  the  neighborhood  for  a few  sous.  The 
tavern-keeper,  an  ae.sthete  of  considerable  proportions,  has  adorned 
the  place  with  curiosities  of  virtu,  and  caused  it  to  look  more  like 
a studio  than  a cabaret.  His  example  is  said  to  be  exerting  an 
influence  over  Paris  tavern-keepers  generally. 

— The  sportsman-naturalist,  or  the  man  who  shoots  birds  and 
learns  what  he  can  alxiut  them  while  taking  aim,  is  described  by 
a late  writer  as  generally  lacking  in  that  psychological  sympathy 
with  the  creature  he  studies  without  which  there  can  not  be  any 
of  the  very  deepest  insight ; “ but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  many 
compensating  advantages ; he  is  not  afraid  of  hurting  the  birds  or 
beasts,  and  he  is  still  less  chary  of  disturbing  them  in  their  native 
haunts.  That  habitual  repression  of  sympathies  and  feelings 
whieh  goes  with  the  action  of  stealing  up  to  aud  aiming  at  a bird, 
in  itself  insures  a steadiness  of  eye  and  an  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion under  emotional  surroundings  which  the  non-aggressive  nat- 
uralist generally  lacks.” 

— The  Bishop  of  Par&  and  Amazonas,  South  America,  proposes 
to  use  the  Amazon  River  as  “a  means  of  spiritual  life  and  fecun- 
dity” to  the  rude  native  tribes  who  wander  along  its  banks.  He 
desires  to  construct  a large  and  liaiulsoinely  decorated  ship,  which 
shall  serve  the  purpose  of  a church  or  floating  cathedral,  with 
pulpit  and  confessional,  organ  and  baptismal  font,  and  all  the  or- 
naments of  furniture  necessary  for  “the  solemn  and  splendid  ex- 
ercise of  Catholic  rites.”  The  name  of  this  missionary  vessel  will 
be  ChrMtopher,  or  ChrixUbearer  ; and  as  she  sails,  “ the  dulcet 
sounds  of  the  swelling  organ,  accompanying  the  soft  sonorous 
chant  of  the  priests,  will  spread  over  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  riv- 
er, and  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  Christ,  amhulanx  super  aquax." 

— An  old  New-Yorker  recently  showed  to  a friend  a copy  of  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  sixty-two  years  old,  whieh  time  had  toned 
to  a mellow  cream-color.  It  was  PouIsoh'x  Americfin  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser,of  January  26,  1821,  and  one  of  the  first  advertisements 
to  strike  the  eye  was  the  following : 

“Wa:  Cents  Heiwird.— Absconded  from  the  subscriber,  on  Wednesday, 
the  Y4tli  inst,  Anna  Mabia  Roiiinhon,  ail  indented  servant  Girl,  tietweeii 
18  and  14  ycani  of  age,  dark  coinplexion,  and  bJack  eyes bad  on  wlieii 
she  left  her  master,  a green  Coat  and  lilack  Beaver  Hat.  Stic  was  born  at 
Siiowbill,  State  of  Maryland. 

“ Wlioevor  will  secure  and  return  her  to  me  will  receive  the  above  re- 
ward, but  no  chargee.  Jamks  W.  Mckikiob.” 

Civilization  in  America  has  made  some  advance  since  the  year 
1821. — Another  advertisement  in  the  same  journal  presents  an- 
other curious  phase  of  social  life.  A man  named  Dk  Mombrav, 
who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  for  political  reasons,  refers 
his  aniioycrs  to  some  genealogical  statistics.  “ The  persons,”  he 
says,  “ who  have  payed  a Piper  and  a Trumpeter  to  insult  me,  iu 
playing  upon  their  instruments  before  my  windows,  until  1 o’clock, 
after  midnight,  during  the  first  month  I lived  in  Philadelphia,  at 
South  Ninth  Street,  No.  62  (tlie  neighbours  may  attest  the  fact), 
could  take  information  about  me  in  the  aforesaid  cities,  and  in  that 
of  Avranches  (Bass  Normandie),  where  I was  born,  and  where  my 
father  died,  he  being  fifteen  years  the  President  of  the  Tribunal ; 
my  sister  dwells  in  that  town,  and  is  married  to  Mr.  Morin,  a re- 
treated Captain  and  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  aud  my 
brother  is  a Judge  at  the  Tribunal  of  Vervins.” 

— Mr.  Rubkin  is  never  more  pleasantly  eccentric  than  when  talk- 
ing ex  cathedrA  about  girls.  Ever  since  the  days  of  his  Sesame 
and  Lilies,  when  he  drew  the  outlines  of  bis  model  damsel  on  an 
analysis  of  one  of  Wordsworth’s  poems,  he  has  not  failed  to  make 
a stir  when  bewailing  or  advising  the  better  half  of  the  race.  His 
latest  utterance  is  that  “extremely  good  girls  usually  die  young,” 
probably  because  the  gods,  not  less  than  Mr.  Rubkin,  love  them ; 
but  to  say  so  seems  rather  hard  upon  girls  now  living  who  are  ilot 
young.  As  for  courtship,  “ when  a youth  is  fully  in  love  wHIi  a 
girl,  and  feels  that  he  is  wise  in  loving  her,  he  should  at  once  fell 
tier  so  plainly,  and  take  his  chance  with  other  suitors.  No  lovet 
should  have  the  insolence  to  think  of  being  accepted  at  once,  nor 
should  any  girl  have  the  cruelty  to  refuse  at  once,  without  severe 
reasons.  If  she  simply  doesn’t  like  him  she  may  send  him  away 
for  seven  years  or  so.  The  whole  meaning  and  power  of  tiM 
courtship  is  probation,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  shorter  than  thi^, 
years  at  least,  and  a girl  worth  anything  ought  always  to  have  haff  d 
a dozen  or  so  suitors  under  love  to  her.”  Mr.  Ruskin's  reasoning  ' 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  a good  girl— even 
an  extremely  good  girl — is  not  as  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  a young 
man  as  a young  man  is  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  to  be  just  as 
desperate  about  it  too ; but  we  are  assured  by  the  mother  of  a 
good  girl,  who  has  made  an  extended  study  of  the  esse,  that  Meh 
an  assumption  would  be  groundless. 
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SUMMER  RESORTS— MOUNT  McGREGOR. 


-Drawn  ry  Harry  Fknn. 


“Mr.  Hayward,”  and  they  had  oome  from  the  largest  furnishing 
warehouses  in  tliat  part  of  England. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  were  occupied  in  getting  the  cases  to 
Jim’s  rooms.  The  wary  Jim  did  not  show  the  amazement  he  felt 
at  his  patron’s  muniGcence ; and  presently  the  senior  partner  came 
into  the  passage,  and  wondered  wliat  was  lumbering  upstairs. 

“ Oh,  it’s  only  some  things  of  mine,”  said  Jim. 

“ Bearing  upon  the  coming  event,  eh  ?”  said  his  partner. 

“ Exactly,”  replied  Jim. 

Mr.  Vine,  with  sonic  astonishment  at  the  number  of  cases,  shortly 
after  went  away  to  the  kiln ; whereupon  Jim  shut  himself  into  bis 
rooms,  and  there  he  might  have  been  heard  ripping  up  and  opening 
boxes  with  a cautious  hand,  afterward  appearing  outside  the  door 
with  them  empty,  and  carrying  them  off  to  the  out-house. 

A triumphant  look  lit  up  his  face  when,  a little  later  in  the  after- 


noon, he  ran  across  the  meads  to  the  dairy,  and  invited  Margery 
and  her  father  to  his  house  to  supper. 

She  was  not  unsociable  that  day,  and  her  father  expressing  a 
hard  and  fast  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  she  perforce  agreed  to 
go  with  him.  Again  at  home,  Jim  made  himself  as  mysteriously 
busy  as  before  in  those  rooms  of  his,  and  when  his  partner  retunicd 
he  too  was  asked  to  join  in  the  supper. 

At  dusk  Hayward  went  to  the  door,  where  he  stood  till  he  heard 
the  voices  of  his  guests  from  the  direction  of  the  low  grounds,  now 
covered  with  their  frequent  fleece  of  fog.  Tlie  voices  grow  more 
distinct,  and  then  on  the  white  surface  of  the  fog  there  appeared 
two  trunkless  heads,  from  which  bodies  gradually  extended  as  the 
approaching  pair  rose  toward  the  house. 

When  they  had  entered,  Jim  pressed  Margery’s  hand  and  con> 
ducted  her  up  to  his  rooms,  her  father  waiting  below  to  sur  a f<q|^ 
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words  to  the  senior  lime-biirner.  “ Bicss  me !" 
said  Jim  to  her,  on  eTlte^iu^  the  sitting-room ; “ I 
quite  forgot  to  get  a light  beforehand,  but  I'll 
have  one  in  a jiff)-.” 

Margery  stoiKl  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  room, 
while  Jim  struck  a match ; and  tlien  the  young 
girl’s  eyes  were  conscious  of  a burst  of  light,  and 
the  rise  into  being  of  a pair  of  handsome  silver 
candlesticks  containing  two  caudles  that  Jim  was 
in  the  act  of  lighting. 

“ Why  — where  — you  have  candlesticks  like 
that?”  said  Margery.  Her  eyes  flew  round  the 
room  as  the  growing  candle  flames  showed  other 
articles.  ” Pictures  too,  and  lovely  china ! Why, 
I knew  nothing  of  tliis,  I declare !” 

“Yes,  a few  things  tliat  came  to  me  by  acci- 
dent,” said  Jim,  quietly. 

“And  a great  gold  clock  under  a glass,  and  a 
Cupid  swinging  for  a penduimn  ; and  oh,  what  a 
lovely  work-table  I — woods  of  every  color — and  a 
work-box  to  match.  May  I look  inside  that  work- 
box,  Jim  ? Whose  is  it  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; look  at  it,  of  course.  It  is  a poor 
enough  thing,  but  ’tis  mine ; and  it  will  belong  to 
the  woman  I marry,  wlioever  she  may  be,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  things  here.” 

“And  the  curtaiius  and  the  looking-glasses — 
why,  I declare  I can  see  my, self  in  a hundred 
places !” 

“That  tea  set,"  said  Jim,  placidly  pointing  to 
a gorgeous  china  service  and  a large  silver  tea- 
pot on  the  side  table,  ” I don’t  use  at  present, 
being  a bachelor  man;  ‘but,’  says  I to  myself, 
‘ whoever  I marry  will  want  some  siicli  things 
for  giving  her  parties ; or  I can  sell  'em — but  T 
haven't  took  .steps  for’t  yet.” 

“ Sell  ’em  ! no,  I should  think  not,”  said  Mar- 
gery, with  earnest  re()roach.  “ Why,  I hope  you 
wonldn’t  be  so  foolish  ! Why,  this  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  I was  thinking  of  when  I told  you 
of  the  things  women  could  want — of  course  not 
meaning  myself  particularly.  I had  no  idea  that 
you  had  such  valuable — ” Margery  was  unable 
to  speak  coherently,  .«o  much  was  she  amazed  at 
the  wealth  of  Jim’.s  possessions. 

At  this  moment  her  father  and  the  lime-burn- 
er came  nj>stair.s ; and,  to  appear  womanly  and 
proper  to  Mi‘.  Vitie,  Margery  r(>prossed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  surprise.  As  for  the  two  elderly 
worthies,  it  wa.s  n )t  till  they  entered  the  room 
and  sat  down  that  their  slower  eyes  discerned 
anything  brilliant  in  the  appointments.  Then 
one  of  them  stoic  a glance  at  some  article,  and 
the  other  at  another;  but  eacli  being  unwilling 
to  express  hi,s  wonder  in  the  presence  of  his 
neighbors,  they  received  the  objects  before  them 
xvith  quite  an  accustomed  air — the  lime-hunier 
inwardly  trying  to  conjecture  wimt  all  this  meant, 
and  the  dairyman  musing  that  if  Jim’.s  biisine.ss 
allowed  him  to  accumulate  at  this  rate,  tiie  sooner 
Margery  became  his  wife  the  better.  Margery 
retreated  to  the  work-table,  work-box,  and  tea 
service,  which  she  examined  with  hushed  ex- 
clamations. 

An  entertainment  thus  surprisingly  begun 
could  not  fail  to  progress  well.  Whenever  Mar- 
gery’s crusty  old  fatiier  felt  the  need  of  a civil 
sentence,  the  flash  of  Jim’s  fancy  artiele.s  inspired 
him  to  one ; while  the  lime-burner,  having  rea- 
soned aw'ay  his  first  ominous  thought  that  all 
this  had  come  out  of  the  firm,  also  felt  proud  and 
blithe. 

Jim  accompanied  liis  dairy  friends  part  of  the 
way  home.  Her  father,  finding  that  Jim  wanted 
to  speak  to  her  privately,  and  that  she  exhibited 
some  elusiveness,  turned  to  Margery  and  said, 
“ Come,  come,  my  lady ; no  more  of  tliis  non- 
sense. You  just  step  behind  with  that  young 
man.” 

Margery,  a little  scared  at  her  fatlier’s  per- 
emptoriness, obeyed.  It  was  plain  that  Jim  had 
won  the  old  man  by  that  night’s  stroke,  if  he 
had  not  won  her. 

“ I know  wiiat  you  are  going  to  say,  Jim,”  she 
began,  less  ardently  now,  for  she  was  no  longer 
under  the  novel  influence  of  the  shining  silver 
and  glass.  “ Well,  a.s  yo\i  desire  it,  and  as  my 
father  desires  it,  and  as  1 supp«.«e  it  will  he  the 
best  cour.se  for  me,  I will  fix  the  day — not  this 
evening,  but  as  soon  as  I can  think  it  over.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Notwithstanding  a press  of  busines.s,  Jim 
went  and  did  his  duty  in  thanking  the  Baron. 
The  latter  saw  him  in  his  fishing-tackle  room,  an 
apartment  littered  with  every  appliance  that  a 
votary  of  the  rod  could  require. 

“ And  when  is  the  wedding  day  to  be,  Hay- 
ward ?”  the  Baron  asked,  after  Jim  had  told  him 
that  matters  were  settled. 

“ It  is  not  quite  certain  yet.  my  noble  lord,” 
said  Jim,  cheerfully.  “ But  I hope  ’twill  not  be 
long  after  tiie  time  when  God  A’mighty  christens 
the  little  apples.” 

“ And  when  is  that  ?” 

“St.  Swithin’s— the  middle  of  July.  ’Tis  to 
be  some  time  in  that  month,  she  tells  me.” 

When  Jim  was  gone,  the  Baron  seemeil  medi- 
tative. He  went  out,  ascended  the  mount,  and 
entered  the  weather-screen,  where  he  looked  at 
the  seats,  as  though  re-enacting  in  his  fancy  the 
scene  of  that  memorable  morning  of  fog.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  angle  of  the  shelter,  round 
which  Marg’erv  had  suddenly  appeared  like  a 
vision,  ami  it  was  plain  that  he  would  not  have 
minded  her  appearing  there  then.  The  juncture 
had  indeed  been  such  an  impressive  and  critical 
one  that  she  must  have  seemed  rather  a heavenly 
messenger  than  a passing  milkmaid,  more  espe- 
cially to  a man  like  the  Baron,  who.  despite  tiie 
mvstery  of  his  origin  and  life,  revealed  himself 
to  be  a melancholy,  emotional  character  — the 
Jacques  of  this  forest  and  stream. 

Behind  the  mount  the  ground  rose  yet  higher, 
ascending  to  a plantation  wliieh  sheltered  the 
house  The  Baron  strolled  up  here,  and  bent  his 
nze  over  the  distance.  The  valley  of  the  Swci^ 
Uy  before  him,  ii/E  iS  shining  nver,  t^*  Irooks 
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that  fed  it,  and  the  brimming  carriers  that  fed 
the  brooks.  The  situation  of  Margery’s  house 
was  visible,  though  not  the  house  itself,  and  the 
Baron  gazed  that  way  for  an  infinitely  long  time, 
till,  remembering  himself,  he  moved  on. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  house  he  went 
along  the  ridge  till  he  arrived  at  the  verge  of 
Chillington  Wood,  and  in  the  same  desultoi-y  man- 
ner roamed  under  the  trees,  not  pausing  till  he  had 
come  to  Three- Walks  End,  and  the  hollow  elm 
hard  by.  He  peeped  in  at  the  rift  In  the  soft 
dry  layer  of  wood  dust  that  floored  the  hollow 
Margery’s  tracks  were  .still  visible,  as  she  bad 
made  them  there  when  dressing  for  the  ball. 

“ Little  Margery murmured  the  Baron. 

In  a moment  he  thought  better  of  this  mood, 
and  turned  to  go  home.  But  behold,  a form 
stooii  behind  him — that  of  the  girl  whose  name 
had  been  on  his  Ups. 

She  was  in  utter  confusion.  “I — I — did  not 
know  you  were  here,  sir !”  she  began.  “ I was 
out  for  a little  walk.”  She  could  get  no  farther; 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  That  spice  of  willful- 
ness, even  hardness,  wliicli  charactevized  her  in 
Jim’s  company  inagicivlly  disappeared  in  the  pro- 
sence  of  the  Baron. 

“ Never  mind,  never  mind,”  said  he,  masking 
under  a severe  manner  whatever  he  felt.  “ The 
meeting  is  awkward,  and  ought  not  to  have  oc- 
curred, especially  if,  as  I suppose,  you  arc  short- 
ly to  be  married  to  James  Hayward.  But  it  can 
not  be  helped  now.  You  had  no  idea  I was  here, 
of  course.  Neither  had  1 of  seeing  you.  Re- 
member, you  can  not  lie  too  careful,”  continued 
the  Baron,  in  the  same  grave  tone ; “ and  I strong- 
ly request  you  as  a friend  to  do  your  utmost  to 
avoid  meetings  like  tlii.s.  Wlien  yon  .saw  me  be- 
fore I turned,  why  did  you  not  go  away  ?” 

“ I did  not  see  yon,  sir.  1 did  not  think  of 
seeing  you.  I was  walking  this  way,  and  I only 
looked  in  to  see  Ibe  tree.” 

“That  shows  you  have  been  thinking  of  things 
you  should  not  think  of,”  returned  the  Baron. 
“ G<x)d-morniiig.” 

Margery  could  answer  nothing.  A browbeaten 
glance,  almost  of  tiiisery,  was  all  she  gave 
him.  He  Umk  a slow  stop  away  from  lier,  then 
turned  suddenly  back,  and  stiK)|>ing.  impulsively 
kissed  her  cheek,  taking  lier  as  much  by  surprise 
as  ever  a woman  was  taken  in  iier  life. 

Immediately  after,  iie  went  off  with  a flushed 
face  and  rapid  strides,  wliieh  lie  <lid  not  cheek 
till  he  was  within  his  own  houndavies. 

The  hay-making  season  now  set  in  vigorously, 
and  the  weir-halclies  were  all  down  in  tlie  mi>ads 
to  drain  off  tlie  water.  The  earriers  ran  tliein- 
selves  dry,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  diflienlty 
ill  walking  about  among  tliein.  The  Baron  could 
very  well  witne.<s  from  the  elevations  about  his 
house  the  activity  which  follow  ed  these  |)relimi- 
naries.  Tlie  white  sliirt  sleeves  of  the  mowers 
glisteneil  in  the  siin,  the  scytlie.s  tla>lied,  voices 
eeiioed,  sn.iiehes  of  song  floated  about,  and  then- 
were  glimpses  of  rwl  wagon  - wheels,  purple 
gowns,  and  iHsinv-eolored  liaiulkereliiefs. 

The  Baron  bad  been  told  that  the  bav-inaking 
was  to  be  folloW(‘d  by  the  wedding,  and  bad  lie 
gone  down  to  tiie  dairy  he  would  have  had  plenty 
of  evidence  to  tliat  effect.  Dairvmaii  Tueker’s 
house  was  in  a whirljKKil  of  bii.'-lle,  and  among 
otlier  diffieiilties  was  that  of  turning  tiie  cheese- 
room  into  a genteel  apartment  for  the  time  being, 
and  liiding  the  awkwardness  of  liaving  to  pass 
tiirough  tlie  milk-hoiise  to  get  lo  the  parlor  door. 
These  household  eontrivanees  appeared  to  inter- 
est Margery  much  more  than  the  great  (jiiestioii 
of  dressing  for  the  eeromoiiy  and  the  eoremoiiy 
itself.  In  all  relating  to  that  she  showed  an  in- 
de.seribaWe  liaekwardiiess,  which  later  on  was 
well  remernhered. 

“ If  it  were  only  somebody  else,  and  I was  one 
of  the  hridomaids,  I really  think  I should  like 
it  better,”  she  munnured  one  afternoon. 

“ Away  with  thee — that’s  only  your  shyness !” 
said  one  of  the  milkmaids. 

It  is  said  tliat  aliout  thi.s  time  the  Baron  .seemed 
to  feel  the  effects  of  solitude  strongly.  Solitude 
revives  the  simple  instincts  of  primitive  man,  and 
lonely  country  nooks  afford  rich  soil  for  wayward 
emotions.  Moreover,  idleness  waters  tho.se  un- 
considered impulses  which  a short  season  of  tur- 
moil would  stamp  out.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  any  exactnes.s  of  the  hearing  of  such  condi- 
tions on  the  mind  of  the  Baron — a man  of  whom 
so  little  was  ever  truly  known — but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  mind  ran  much  on  Margery  as  an 
individual,  without  reference  to  her  rank  or  qual- 
ity, or  to  the  question  whether  she  would  marry 
Jim  Hayward  that  summer.  She  was  the  single 
lovely  human  thing  within  his  present  horizon — 
for  he  lived  in  absolute  seclusion — and  her  image 
unduly  affected  him. 

But  leaving  conjecture,  let  us  state  what  hap- 
pened. One  Saturday  evening,  two  or  three  weeks 
after  his  accidental  meeting  with  her  in  the  wood, 
he  wrote  the  note  following ; 

“ Dkar  Margkry. — You  mu.st  not  suppose  that 
because  I spoke  somewhat  severely  to  you  at  our 
chance  encounter  by  the  hollow  tree,  I have  any 
feeling  against  you.  Far  from  it.  Now  as  ever 
I have  the  most  grateful  sense  of  your  eonsid- 
erate  kindness  to  me  on  a momentous  occasion 
which  shall  be  nameless. 

“You  solemnly  promised  to  come  and  see  me 
whenever  I should  send  for  you.  Can  you  call 
for  five  minutes  as  soon  as  possible,  and  dis- 
perse tlio.se  plaguy  glooms  from  which  I am  so 
unfortunate  as  to  suffer?  If  yon  refuse,  I will 
not  answer  for  the  consequences.  1 shall  be  in 
the  summer  shelter  on  the  mount  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  half  past  ten.  If  you  come,  I sh.all  be  grate- 
ful. I have  also  something  for  you. 

“ Yours,  X.” 

In  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  this  epistle  the 
(Icsjionding,  self  - oppressed  Baron  ascended  the 
mount  on  Sunday  morning  and  sat  down.  There 
wa.s  nothing  here  to  exactly  signify  the  hour,  but 
before  the  church  bells  bad  tx^fun  be  heard  some- 


body approaching  at  the  back.  The  light  foot- 
step moved  timidly,  first  to  one  recess,  and  then 
to  another ; then  to  the  third,  where  he  sat  in  the 
shade.  Poor  Margery  stood  before  him. 

She  looked  worn  and  weary,  and  her  little  shoes 
and  the  skirts  of  her  dress  were  covered  with 
dust.  The  weather  was  sultry,  the  sun  being  al- 
ready high  ana  powerful,  and  rain  had  not  fallen 
for  weeks.  The  Baron,  who  walked  little,  had 
thought  nothing  of  the  effects  of  this  heat  and 
drought  in  inducing  fatigue.  A distance  which 
had  been  but  a reasonable  exercise  on  a foggy 
morning  was  a drag  for  Margery  now.  She  was 
out  of  breath ; and  anxiety,  even  unhappiness, 
was  written  on  her  everywhere. 

He  ro.He  to  his  feet  and  took  her  hand.  He 
was  vexed  with  himself  at  sight  of  her.  “My 
dear  little  girl!”  he  said.  “You  are  tired — ^you 
should  not  have  come.” 

“You  sent  for  me,  sir,  and  I wa.s  afraid  you 
were  ill;  and  my  promi.se  to  you  was  sacred.” 

He  bent  over  her,  looking  upon  her  downcast 
face,  still  holding  her  hand;  then  he  dropped 
it,  and  took  a pace  or  two  backward. 

“ It  was  a whim,  nothing  more,”  lie  .said,  sadly. 

“ I wanted  to  see  my  little  friend,  to  express  goixl 
wishes,  and  to  present  her  with  this.”  He  held 
forward  a small  morocco  case,  and  showed  her 
how  to  open  it,  disclosing  a pretty  locket,  set  with 
pearl.s.  “It  is  intended  as  a wedding  present,” 
he  continued.  “ To  be  returned  to  me  again  if 
you  do  not  marry  Jim  this  summer — it  is  to  be 
this  summer,  I think  ?” 

“ It  was,  sir,”  she  said,  with  notation.  “But 
it  is  so  no  longer.  And  therefore  I can  not  take 
tliis.” 

“ What  do  you  say?” 

“ It  was  to  liave  been  to-day ; but  now  it  can 
not  Im*.” 

“The  wedding  to-day — Sunday?”  he  crU'd, 

“ We  fixed  Sunday  not  to  hinder  much  time  at 
this  busy  season  of  the  year,”  replied  she. 

“ AikI  have  you,  then,  put  it  off — surely  not  ?” 

“ You  sent  for  iiio,  and  I have  come,”  she  an- 
swered, hmiiiily,  like  an  obedient  familiar  in  the 
employ  of  some  great  eiiehaiiter.  Indeed,  the 
Baron's  power  over  tlii.s  innocent  girl  was  curi- 
ously like  enchantment,  or  mcsniorie  iiifluenee. 
It  was  .so  masterful  that  the  sexual  element  was 
almo.sf  olirninnted.  It  was  that  of  I’rosporo  over 
the  gentle  Ariel.  And  yet  it  was  probably  only 
tiiai  of  the  cosmopolite  over  the  recluse,  of  the 
experienced  man  over  the  simple  maid. 

“ You  have  come — on  your  wedding  day ! Oh, 
Margery,  tliis  is  a mistake.  Of  course  you  should 
not  liave  obeyed  me,  since,  tlioiigh  I thought  your 
wedding  would  be  ."oon,  I did  not  know  it  ivas 

I proinisiHl  you,  sir;  and  I would  rather  keep 
iny  proini'C  to  you  than  lie  married  to  Jim.” 

“Maigeiy,  that  must  not  lie  — the  fi^eling  is 
wrong!"  he  inuiiinired,  looking  at  the  distant 
iiiiis.  ‘‘Tiiere  seems  to  be  a fate  in  all  this;  I 
get  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  What  a 
recompense  to  you  for  your  goodiie.ss ! The  fact 
is,  I was  out  of  iicalth  and  out  of  spirits,  so  I — 
But  no  more  of  that.  How  instantly  to  repair 
this  tremendoii.s  blunder  that  we  have  made — 
tlial’s  the  qiicslioii.” 

After  a pause,  he  went  on,  hurriedly:  “Walk 
(loivti  the  hill ; get  into  the  road.  By  that  time 
I sliail  be  there  with  a phaeton.  We  may  get 
back  in  time.  What  time  is  it  now  ? If  not,  no 
doubt  the  we<i<iing  can  be  to-morrow;  so  all  will 
enme  right  again.  Don’t  cry,  my  dear  girl.  Keep 
the  locket,  of  course — vou’ll  inarrv  Jim.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Hk  hastened  down  toward  the  stables,  and 
she  went  on  a.s  directed.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
must  have  put  in  the  horse  himself,  so  quickly 
did  he  re-appear  with  the  phaeton  on  the  open 
road.  Margery  silently  took  her  seat,  and  the 
Baron  st'cmed  cut  to  the  quick  with  self-reproach 
as  he  noticed  the  listle.ss  indifference  w itii  which 
she  acted.  There  was  no  doubt  that  in  her  heart 
.she  had  preferreil  obeying  the  appaiently  impor- 
tant mandate  that  morning  to  becoming  Jim’s 
wife ; but  there  was  no  less  doubt  that  had  the 
Baron  left  her  alone  she  would  quietly  have  gone 
to  the  altar. 

He  drove  along  furioii.sly,  in  a cloud  of  dust. 
There  was  much  to  contemplate  in  that  peaceful 
Sunday  morning — the  windless  trees  and  fields, 
the  shaking  sunlight,  the  pause  in  human  stir. 
Yet  neither  of  them  heeded,  and  thus  they  drew 
near  to  the  dairy.  His  first  expressed  intention 
had  been  to  go  in-doors  with  her,  but  this  he 
abandoned  as  impolitic  in  the  highest  degree. 

“You  may  be  soon  enough,”  he  said,  spring- 
ing down,  and  helping  her  to  follow.  “ Tell  the 
truth;  say  you  were  sent  for  to  receive  a wedding 
present — that  it  was  a mistake  on  my  part — a 
mi.stake  on  yours ; and  I think  they’ll  forgive.  . . . 
And,  Margery,  my  last  request  to  you  is  this : that 
if  I send  for  you  again,  you  do  not  come.  Prom- 
ise solemnly,  iny  dear  girl,  that  any  such  request 
shall  be  unheeded.” 

Her  lips  moved,  but  the  promise  was  not  artic- 
ulated. “ Oh,  sir,  I can  not  promise  it !”  she  said 
at  last. 

“But  you  must;  your  salvation  may  depend 
on  it !”  he  insisted,  almost  fiercely.  “ You  don’t 
know  what  I am.” 

“Then,  sir,  I promise,”  she  replied.  “Now 
leave  me  to  myself,  please,  and  I’ll  go  in-doors 
and  manage  matters.” 

He  turned  the  horse  and  drove  away,  but  only 
for  a little  distance.  Out  of  sight  he  pulled  rein 
.‘‘luidetily.  “Only  to  go  back  and  propose  it  to 
her,  ."ind  she’d  come,”  he  murmured. 

He  stood  up  in  the  phaeton,  and  by  this  means 
he  could  .see  over  the  hedge.  Margery  still  sat 
listles.xly  in  the  same  place ; there  was  not  a 
lovelier  flower  in  the  field.  “ No,"  he  said ; “ no, 
no  — never !”  He  re-seated  himself,  and  the 
wheels  sped  lightly  back  over  the  soft  dust  to 
Mount  Lodge.  i 


Meanwhile  Margery  had  not  i^ed. 

Baron  could  dissimulate  on  the  SM^ 
she  could  dissimulate  on  the  side^ 
did  not  know  what  had  been  veiled, 
promise  to  manage  matters  in-dooft 
length,  she  first  turned  away  t 
and  by-and-by,  having  apparentl 
then  that  she  earned  it  in  her  hand,' sue  oneiio.) 
the  case  and  looked  at  the  locket.  This  seemd 
to  give  her  courage.  She  turned,  set  her  face 
toward  the  dairy  in  good  earnest,  and  thoueh 
her  heart  faltered  when  the  gates  came  in  sight 
she  kept  on  and  drew  near  the  door,  ’ 

On  the  threshold  she  stood  listening.  The 
house  was  silent.  Decorations  were  visible  in 
the  passage,  and  also  the  carefully  swept  and 
sanded  path  to  the  gate,  which  she  was  to  have 
troildcn  as  a bride;  but  the  sparrows  hopped 
over  it  as  if  it  were  abandoned:  and  all  ap^r 
ed  to  liave  been  checked  at  its  climacteric  like 
a Clock  stopfied  on  the  strike.  Till  this  moment 
of  confronting  the  suspended  animation  of  the 
scene  she  had  not  realized  the  full  shook  of  the 
convulsion  which  her  disappearance  roust  have 
caused.  It  is  quite  certain— apart  from  her  own 
repeated  assurances  lo  that  effect  in  later  rears 
—that  in  liastenirig  off  that  morning  to  her  sud. 
den  engagement,  Margery  had  not  counted  ilie 
cast  of  such  an  enterprise,  while  a dim  notion 
that  she  might  get  back  again  in  time  for  tl... 
ceremony,  if  the  mes.sage  meant  nothing  serious^ 
should  also  be  mentioned  in  her  favor.  But 
upon  the  whole  she  had  obeyed  the  call  with  wi 
unreasoning  obedience,  worthy  of  a di.seiple  in 
primitive  times.  A conviction  that  the  Baron's 
life  migiit  depend  upon  her  presence— for  she 
had  by  this  time  divined  the  tragical  event  she 
had  iiilernipted  on  the  foggy  morning  — took 
from  her  all  will  to  judge  and  consider  calmly. 
The  simple  affuir.s  of  her  and  hers  seemed  no- 
thing  beside  the  pos.sibiliiy  of  harm  to  him. 

A well-known  step  moved  on  the  sanded  flwir 
within,  and  she  went  forward.  That  she  saw  her 
falbcv’s  face  before  her,  just  within  the  door,  can 
hardly  be  said  : it  was  rather  Reproach  and  Rage 
in  a human  mask. 

“What!  ye  have  dared  to  come  back  alirc, 
hussy,  to  look  upon  the  dupery  you  liave  prac- 
ticed on  honest  people  You’ve  mortified  us  all. 
I don’t  want  to  see  ye;  I don’t  want  to  heano, 
I don’t  want  to  know  anvlbing!"  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  imable  to  command  him 
self.  “Nothing  but  being  dead  could  have «■ 
cused  ye  for  not  mreting  and  marrying  that  man 
this  morning ; and  yet  you  have  the  brazen  im- 
pudence to  stand  there  as  well  as  ever!  Whii 
be  you  here  for  ?’’ 

“ I've  come  back  to  marry  Jim,  if  he  wants  me 
to,”  she  said,  faintly.  “And  if  not,  perhaps  so 
much  the  better.  I was  sent  for  this  inominj 
early.  I thought — ” She  halted.  To  say  that 
she  had  thouglit  a man’s  death  might  happen  hr 
his  own  hand  if  she  did  not  go  to  him,  would 
never  do.  “ I was  obliged  to  go,”  she  said.  "I 
had  given  my  word.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  tell  n.s  then,  so  that  the  wed- 
ding could  be  put  off,  without  making  fools  o’ 
us  ?” 

“ Because  I was  afraid  you  wouldn’t  let  me  go, 
and  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  go.” 

“To  go  w'liere?” 

She  was  silent,  till  she  said,  “I  will  tell  Jim 
all,  and  why  it  was;  and  if  he’s  any  friend  of 
mine  he’ll  excuse  roe.” 

“Not  Jim — he’s  no  such  fool.  Jim  had  pm 
all  ready  for  you ; Jim  had  called  at  yourh  ouje. 
a dress^  up  in  his  new  wedding  clothes,  and  a 
smiling  like  the  .sun  ; Jim  had  told  the  p»^'0!l, 
had  got  the  ringers  in  tow,  and  the  clerk  a wait- 
ing, and  then — you  was  gone!  Then  Jim  turned 
as  pale  as  rendlcwood,  and  busted  out,_‘Ifsi>^ 
don’t  inarrv  me  to-dav,’  ’a  said,  ‘she  dont  martr 
me  at  all ! ' No ; let  her  look  el.sewhere  for  a ho-v 
band.  For  two  years  I’ve  put  up  with  her  hont- 
ish  tricks  and  her  taking.s,  ’ asaid.  ' I’ye droiidgw 
and  I’ve  traipsed,  I've  bought  and  I've  sold, « 
wi’  an  eye  to  her;  I’ve  suffered  horseflesh,  he 
says — ye.s,  them  was  his  noble  words— ‘hot  U 
suffer  it  no  longer.  She  shall  go!’  'Jim,^ 
I,  ‘ vou  be  a man.  If  she's  alive,  I commend 
if  she’s  dead,  I pity  rny  old  “ge.’ 
dead,’  says  he ; ‘ for  I've  just  heard  she 
walking  off  across  the  fields  this  inormng,  lik- 
ing all  of  a scornful  triumph.’  He  turned  muua 
and  went,  and  the  rest  o’  the  neighlwrs  m , 
and  here  l>e  I left  to  the  reproucii  o t. 

“ He  was  too  hasty,"  niurmurt'd  Margery,  r 
now  he’s  said  this,  I can’t  many  him  to-™®  ' 

as  I might  ha’  done ; and  perhaps  so  niuvh 

better.”  . Be 

“You  can  be  so  calm  about  it,  can.  • ^ 
mv  arrangements  nothing,  tiien,  that  you  . 
break  ’em  up,  and  say  off-hand  wliat  wa 
to-dav  might  ha’  been  done  to-morrow,  • 

flick-flack?  Onto’ niv  sight!  Iwonthearis. 

more.  1 won’t  speak  to  ye  „ 

“ I’ll  go  aiva.v,  and  then  you H sorry, 

“ Very  well,  go.  Sony ! — not  I.  . ^ 

He  turned  and  stamped  his 
room.  Margery  went  upstairt. 
cited  now,  and  instead  of  '’ud  hlo'”' 

her  bedroom  till  her  fathers 
over,  as  she  had  often  .*7'  rr,nitdo« 

she  packed  up  a ^ 

again,  and  went  out  ol  the  h . ' -jtr  anJ 
place  of  refuge  in  ,3 

her  father  kne«v  it,  and  was  lus  * ^ law 

ing  her  depart  than  he  ""PL 
been.  This  place  was  Rook . bs  • 
her  grandmother,  who  ..rticulif’’'*" 

part  when  tliat  young  woman  was  [ 


part  when  tliat  young  wuui».. 
the  wrong.  . jvaid 

The  devious  way  .she  »nd 

vicinity  of  Mount 

was  already  weary.  But  the  pbb bis 

ful  place  to  arrive  at, 

tress  there  — her  -kolirfd’‘f 

and  attended  her,  being  a cipher  ex®*?* 
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and  voice.  The  approach  was  by  a struiglit  open 
road,  bordered  by  thin  lank  trees,  all  sloping 
away  from  the  southwest  wind  quarter,  and  the 
.scene  bore  a strange  resemblance  to  certain  bits 
of  Dutch  landscape  which  have  been  imprinted 
on  the  world’s  eye  by  Hobbema  and  his  school. 

Having  explained  to  her  granny  that  the  wed- 
ding was  put  off,  and  that  she  had  come  to  stav, 
one  of  Margery’s  first  acts  was  to  carefully  pack 
up  the  locket  and  case,  her  wedding  present  from 
the  Baron.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  were  un- 
fulfilled, and  she  wished  it  to  go  back  instantly. 
Perhaps  in  the  intricacies  of  her  bosom  there 
lurked  a greater  satisfaction  with  the  reason  for 
returning  the  present  than  she  would  have  felt 
just  then  with  a reason  for  keeping  it. 

To  send  the  article  was  difficult.  In  the  even- 
ing she  wrapped  herself  up,  searched  and  found 
a gauze  veil  that  had  been  used  by  her  grand- 
mother in  past  years  for  hiving  swarms  of  bees, 
buried  her  face  in  it,  and  sallied  forth  with  a pal- 
pitating heart  till  she  drew  near  the  tabernacle 
of  her  demi-god  the  Baron.  She  ventured  only 
to  the  back  door,  where  she  handed  in  the  parcel 
addressed  to  him,  and  quickly  came  aw'av. 

Now  it  seems  that  during  the  day  the  Baron 
had  been  unable  to  learn  the  result  of  his  at- 
tempt to  return  Margery  in  time  for  the  event  he 
had  interrupted.  Wishing,  for  obvious  reason.s, 
to  avoid  direct  inquiry  by  messenger,  and  l)eitig 
too  unwell  to  go  far  himself,  he  could  learn  no 
particulars.  He  was  sitting  in  thought  after  a 
lonely  dinner,  when  the  parcel  intimating  failure 
was  brought  in.  The  footman,  whose  curiosity 
had  been  excited  by  the  mode  of  its  arrival,  peep- 
ed through  the  key-hole  after  closing  the  door, 
to  learn  what  the  packet  meant.  Directly  the 
Baron  had  opened  it  he  thrust  out  his  feet  vehe- 
mently from  his  chair,  and  began  cursing  his  ni- 
inous  conduct  in  bringing  about  such  a disaster, 
for  the  return  of  the  locket  denoted  not  only  no 
wedding  that  day,  but  none  to-morrow,  or  at  any 
time. 

“I  have  done  that  innocent  woman  a great 
wrong !”  he  murmured.  “ Deprived  her  of,  per- 
haps, her  only  opportunity  of  becoming  mistress 
of  a happy  home !” 

[TO  DX  OONTINCBD.] 


MOUNT  MCGREGOR. 

“ Thk  most  persistent  case  of  hay  fever  com- 
pletely cured  by  one  week’s  sojourn  at  Mount 
McGregor,  or  no  charge  for  board,”  is  the  guaran- 
tee offered  by  the  proprietors  of  thi.s  new  and 
most  charming  summer  resort.  In  a sense.  Mount 
McGregor  is  a new  re.sort,  although  its  formation 
shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  everlasting 
hills.  It  is  ten  miles  north  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
and  is  the  highest  peak,  south  of  the  Hudson,  of 
the  Palmertown  range  of  mountains,  the  outer- 
most of  the  five  ranges  traversing  from  north  to 
south  the  wilderness  of  Northern  New  York.  Be- 
ginning with  the  most  eastern,  they  are,  respect- 
ively, the  Palmertown  or  Luzerne,  the  Kayaderos- 
sera,  the  Scarron  (Schroon),  the  Boucpiet,  and 
the  Adirondack  ranges,  though  these  designa- 
tions have  become  gradually  merged  in  the  gen- 
eral term  Adirondacks.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Dcn- 
CAH  McGregor  purchased  the  mountain,  to  which 
be  gave  his  own  name,  and  undertook  its  reclama- 
tion from  the  primeval  wilderness.  He  built, 
with  infinite  labor,  a winding  carriage-road  up  its 
rugged  .sides,  erected  a comfortable  house  on  its 
summit,  and  invited  summer  visitors  at  Saratoga 
Springs  to  drive  out  and  examine  his  view.  Many 
accepted  the  invitation ; but  the  drive  was  long 
and  tedious,  and  Mount  McGregor  did  not  attain 
the  popularity  to  which  its  unrivalled  situation 
gives  it  a claim.  Last  year  the  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a company  of  wealthy  gentle- 
men, who  conceived  the  idea  of  locating  their 
summer  cottages  on  its  breezy  heights,  and  of 
erecUng  on  its  very  summit  a magnificent  hotel, 
which  should  form  the  nucleus  of  their  elevated 
Arcadia.  The  vice-president  of  the  company,  an 
enterprising  young  man  nami^d  Arkell,  possessed 
of  advanced  ideas  of  the  value  of  rapid  transit, 
declared  a railroad  from  Saratoga  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  advo- 
cated its  construction.  He  was  told  that  the 
idea  of  building  anything  but  a cog-wheel  road 
up  the  mountain-side  was  preposterous,  ami  that 
his  scheme  was  wholly  impracticable.  To  prove 
himself  right,  Mr.  Arkkli.  called  to  his  aid  an 
engineer  who  had  learned  among  the  Peruvian 
Andes  to  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by 
mountains,  and,  after  making  five  surveys,  thev 
discovered  a line  which  they  deemed  practicable. 
A thousand  men  were  set  to  work  hewing  a road- 
bed from  the  solid  rock  on  the  mountain-side, 
bridging  wild  gorges,  and  constructing  embank- 
ments, for  which  they  had  to  scrape  the  scanty 
covering  of  earth  from  acres  of  rocky  ledges.  In 
ninety  days  from  the  time  the  first  spadeful  of 
earth  was  upturned  the  road  was  finished,  and 
cars  were  running  to  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain. In  its  construction  this  Saratoga,  Mount 
McGregor,  and  Lake  George  Rsiilway  is  not  only  a 
marvel  of  engineering  skill,  but  of  strength  and 
solidity.  It  is  a narrow-gauge  track  laid  on  a 
broad-gauge  road-bed,  of  which  all  the  trestles 
are  calculated  to  support  the  heaviest-laden  trains 
of  standard  gauge  and  weight.  Leaving  its  pretty 
station  on  Broadway,  in  Saratoga,  the  train  rolls 
easily  and  swiftly  over  six  miles  of  the  level 
farming  country  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  and  then 
begins  its  four-mile  climb  of  from  212  to  235 
feet  to  the  mile,  the  steepest  railroad  grade  in  the 
State.  To  attain  its  object,  the  little  road  twists 
and  turas  until  it  is  as  ciooked  as  the  Ockluwaha 
River,  in  Florida,  and  has  directed  its  courae  to- 
ward every  point  of  the  compass.  Now  the  train 
approaches  the  precipitous  verge  of  the  mountain- 
side, allowing  its  passengers  momentary  glimpses 
of  the  broad  valley  far  below',  and  then  it  plunges 
back  into  the  depths  of  the  forest ; but  its  prog- 
ress is  ever  upward  until  it  has  climbed  1000 


feet,  and  stands  puffing,  as  though  from  its  recent 
exertions,  on  a little  plateau  close  beside  the  sum- 
mit. 

Mount  McGregor  is  a bold  outlying  spur  of  the 
mountains  in  which  the  Hudson  rises,  and  around 
it,  on  the  north,  the  great  river  sweeps  in  a sharp 
curve,  and  after  flowing  almost  due  east  through 
this  last  barrier,  turns  to  the  southward  on  its 
majestic  coiirae  to  the  sea.  Being  thus  almost 
isolated  from  its  range,  this  mountain  offers  two 
glorious  outlooks,  one  to  the  east  and  south,  and 
one  to  the  west  and  north.  The  eastern  lookout, 
which  is  that  of  the  great  Balmoral  Hotel  on  the 
very  summit,  is  over  fifty  miles  of  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley, covered  with  its  farm  lands  and  clumps  of 
dark  w'oods,  gleaming  here  and  there  with  bits  of 
water,  and  stretching  away  to  a distant  back- 
ground of  tlie  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont.  Far 
to  the  southward  Saratoga  Lake  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight,  and  the  opposite  horizon  is  bounded  by 
mountains  cradling  the  waters  to  which  the  pious 
Father  Joolks  gave  the  name  of  “Lake  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament” — a name  changed  a hundred 
years  later  by  loyal  Sir  William  Johnson  to 
“Lake  George.”  In  the  immediate  foreground 
the  various  greens  of  cultivated  field  and  standing 
timber  offer  rich  contrasts  to  the  deep  red  of  the 
barns  and  pure  white  of  the  farm-houses  which 
dot  the  landscape.  From  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain extending  northeasterly  across  the  valley  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  is  the  southerly  atkfw  line 
of  the  twenty-second  allotment  of  the  Kayade- 
rossera  Patent,  surveyed  in  1770,  and  easily 
traced  by  the  growth  of  bushes  along  its  fences 
and  walls. 

A few  miles  to  the  east,  and  very  plainly  visi- 
ble, rises  the  battle  monument  at  Old  likiratoga 
(Schuylervillc),  marking  the  scene  of  Bi  rgot.se’s 
surrender.  This  iipiK'r  valley  of  the  Hudson  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  old  Indian  wars  was  the 
scene  of  many  a fierce  conflict  between  the  Iro- 
quois of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Algonqiiins  of  the 
North,  and  the  trail  leading  from  the  Mohawk  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  over  which  the  war  parties  of 
each  nation  passed  on  their  forays,  may  still  be 
easily  followed  as  it  winds  aroiiml  the  foot  of 
Mount  McGregor. 

Three  miles  from  this  point  of  view  the  mount- 
ain tonnimites  iii  an  abrupt  headland  known  as 
the  Western  Lookout,  the  view  from  which  is 
overwhelming  in  its  grandeur  as  the  visitor 
emerges  from  the  forest  and  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  it.  A thousand  feet  below  him  the 
IIud.soii,  a brawling  mountain  stream,  laughs  and 
tumbles  down  its  foam-flecked  betl  of  rocks.  Its 
courae  is  choked  by  thousands  of  saw-logs  work- 
ing their  troubled  way  from  distant  forests  to 
their  destined  mills  and  lumber-yards.  Close  be- 
yond the  river,  and  extending  back,  range  upon 
range,  until  lost  in  the  purple  distance,  rise  the 
tumultuous  mountains  awful  in  their  unbroken 
solitudes  and  grand  in  their  towering  might. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  tlian  to  stand 
on  this  bold  overlook  and  watch  the  approach  of  a 
thunder-stonn  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 
The  masses  of  slate-eolored  cloud  blot  out  the 
distant  peaks,  and  roll  on  toward  the  spectator, 
still  bathed  in  sunlight,  like  the  veil  of  oblivion, 
dimly  illumined  by  tlic  glare  of  far-off  lightnings, 
and  heralded  by  the  low  inuttcrings  of  thunder. 
The  sunlight  gradually  fades,  and  a gray  dark- 
ness creeps  on;  birds,  with  frightened  cries,  fly 
low  and  seek  shelter  from  the  impending  storm, 
and  leaves  shiver  fitfully  in  the  sudden  gusts  that 
stir  the  heavy  air.  With  tcrriiile  rapidity  the  ir- 
resistible cloud  wall  moves  on,  enveloping  and 
hiding  each  feature  of  the  landscape ; the  mut- 
tering thunder  increases  to  a roar,  and  then  to 
a deafening,  stunning  crash,  following  instantly 
each  blinding  flame  of  the  electric  fires,  and  with 
a howling  of  wind,  a rending  of  branches,  and  a 
deluge  of  rain,  the  storm  bursts  over  and  around 
the  mountain  with  a fury  inconceivable  in  the 
sheltered  valleys  below. 

The  heavy  forest  growth  covering  the  summit 
of  Mount  McGregor  is  intersected  in  all  direc- 
tions by  roads  ami  paths  leading  to  points  of  ob- 
servation, to  the  several  lakes  that  nestle  in  the 
hollows,  and  to  other  places  of  interest.  Of  the 
lakes  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  is  Bonita,  a 
mile  west  of  the  hotel,  and  reached  by  a heavily 
shaded  wood  road.  The  lake  is  encircled  by 
forest-clad  hills,  and  on  its  sparkling  surface 
rest  a mnnbcr  of  tile  curious  floating  islands  or 
bogs  common  to  most  Adirondack  lakes.  They 
are  covered  with  sphagnoiis  mosses,  which  hife 
in  the  season  rival  the  autumn  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  the  ricliness  and  beauty  of  tlieir  red,  yel- 
low, and  purple  tints.  Amid  the  mosses  bloom 
the  modest  Kalmia — offering  its  humble  tribute 
to  the  inemorvof  Pkteu  Kalm,  the  great  Swedish 
botanist  who  discovered  it — gaudy  cardinal-flow- 
ers, the  yellow  iris,  the  sweet-scented  river  rose, 
the  stately  fleur-de-lis,  and  hundreils  inon;,  vivid 
in  color  or  sweet  in  perfume,  forming  patterns  on 
the  green  groundwork  that  rival  in  color  the 
fairest  products  of  Persian  looms.  The  deep 
coves  of  the  lake  offer  delicious  landing-places 
of  moss-carpeted  rock,  almost  hidden  in  dark 
cool  shade ; it  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  with 
its  beauty,  its  wildness,  and  manifold  attractions, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  tempted  the  hennit  whose 
log  cabin  still  stands  a short  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  boat  landing  to  renounce  the  world 
and  linger  on  its  dreamy  banks. 

On  the  Lake  Bonita  road  stands  a novel  auxil- 
iary to  the  usual  attractions  of  a summer  resort, 
in  the  shape  of  an  art  gallery.  It  is  a picturesque 
Queen  Anne  building,  containing  several  hundred 
specimens  of  the  be.st  work  of  a number  of  Amer- 
ican artists.  Among  the  well-known  names  ap- 
pearing on  the  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  arc 
Bierstadt,  Quartley,  Moran,  Wyant,  Cropsky, 
Miss  Conant,  Story,  Tait,  Guy,  Beard,  Van  Bos- 
kerck,  Champnky,  McEntek,  Silva,  Dk  Haas,  H. 
P.  Smith,  Smedlky,  Smillie,  Bolton  Jones,  De 
Lite,  Parton,  Howland,  and  many  others.  An 
admission  fee  is  charged,  and  the  pictures  exhib- 
ited are  for  sale  on  commission.  After  the  ex- 


penses of  the  gallery  are  deducted  from  the  re- 
ceipts thus  arising,  tlie  remaining  fund  is  devoted 
to  the  encouragement  of  American  art.  Near 
the  art  gallery  is  a romantic  sheet  of  water  called 
Artist.s’  Lake,  which  in  times  of  freshets  falls 
over  its  dam  in  a silver  cascade. 

Although  Mount  McGregor  is  but  ISiXI  feet 
above  Saratoga,  this  elevation  is  sufficient  to  in- 
sure a wonderful  lowering  of  temperature.  Cool 
breezes  always  sweep  across  its  summit ; the  night 
is  rare  on  wliicli  a blanket  is  not  a comfortable 
addition  to  the  bed-clothing,  and  tlie  cheerful 
wood  fires  that  occasionally  blaze  on  the  hearths 
during  evenings  and  early  mornings  of  July  and 
August  days  are  very  welcome. 

Sites  have  been  selected  and  the  plans  drawn 
for  several  woodland  cottages,  many  of  which  will 
in  time  be  scattered  over  the  mountain-top,  and 
in.  the  near  future  Mount  McGregor  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  summer 
resorts. 


THE  ROSE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

In  the  garden  grew  a rose-bush, 

And  it  bore  one  single  flower. 

That  through  summer  rain  and  sunshine 
Fairer  grew  from  hour  to  hour, 

Till  it  was  a perfect  flower. 

Two  youths  by  the  garden  wandered. 
Saw  the  rose,  and  vainly  sighed. 

Each  to  wear  it  in  his  IxMOin — 

White  rose,  sweet  as  a sweet  bride — 
But,  alas ! both  vainly  sighed. 

Then  said  one,  with  angry  scorning, 

“ It  would  never  do  for  me ; 

’Tis  not  white,  nor  sweet,  nor  perfect ; 
Quite  a common  rose,  I see ; 

It  would  never  do  for  me.” 

“ Nay,”  the  other  said,  “ of  ro.scs 
This  rose  is  the  very  l>c“st; 

Whitest,  purest,  sweete.st,  rarest — 

He  wlio  wins  it  will  be  blest. 

Ob,  to  wear  it  in  my  breast !” 

And  he  lingered  near  the  garden 
Till  he  heard  a whisper  sweet — 

“ Enter” — and  the  rose  of  roses 
Bent  his  loving  hand  to  meet; 

Made  his  life  forever  sweet! 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Ocean  Grove  leads  all  the  other  sea-side  re- 
sorts in  the  rigor  of  its  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day.  Fishing,  boating,  and  bathing  on  Sunday 
are  regarded  as  sinful  diversions.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  this  resort  is  rather  liberal  in  re- 
spect to  the  allowance  with  which  it  looks  upon 
the  use  of  bathing  suits  as  street  dresses  on  secu- 
lar days. 

It  has  occurred  to  many  of  the  writers  who  are 
•struggling  with  the  great  questions  of  the  day  to 
suggest  tliat,  in  view  of  England’s  sending  her 
paupers  to  the  United  States,  our  government 
might  solve  the  Indian  problem  by  shipping  the 
troublesome  and  expensive  red  men  to  London 
and  Liverpool,  beginning  with  Geiieral  Crook’s 
captured  Chiricahuas.  “ Free  trade  in  paupers 
Implies  reciprocity,”  is  one  way  of  putting  it. 

From  a financial  point  of  view  the  National 
Exhibition  of  Railway  Appliances,  in  Cliicago, 
was  not  a success,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  displays 
ever  made  in  this  country. 

It  is  inferred  from  a dispatch  recently  received 
in  Washington  from  General  Schofield  that  there 
has  been  an  ext«ptionally  destructive  tornado 
somewhere  in  the  far  West.  He  telegraphs  from 
his  camp  that  hostile  Indians  are  “ dropping  in 
from  all  sides  in  small  fragments.” 

Three  great  divisions  of  the  human  race  were 
represented  on  the  same  gallows  recently  in  Ar- 
kansas. The  condemned  men  were  a negro,  a 
white  man,  and  a Creek  Indian. 

The  railroad  contractor  who  identifies  his  Ital- 
ian shovellers  by  means  of  numbers  painted  glar- 
ingly on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their  trou- 
sers is  credited  with  having  introduced  into  this 
country  a sort  of  Italian  count  that  is  not  likel) 
to  turn  the  heads  of  the  daughters  of  liberty. 

A writer  in  London  says  that  “ conspicuous  idi- 
ots in  English  society”  imitate  the  guttural  accent 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brothers,  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  the  most  intensely  Ger- 
man in  speech  and  manner.  Can  it  be  that  the 
conspicuous  idiots  in  American  society  have  been 
on  the  wrong  track  all  this  time  ? 

The  Marquis  Deraores  was  attacked  recently  in 
Dakota,  where  he  has  an  extensive  ranch,  by  a 
number  of  men  whose  ill-will  he  had  incurred. 
In  the  fight  that  ensued  one  of  his  assailants  was 
killed.  A court  held  that  the  killing  was  justifi- 
able so  far  as  the  marquis  and  his  helpers  were 
concerned,  hut  decided  to  detain  for  trial  two  men 
who  were  with  the  slain  man’s  party,  on  the  charge 
that  they  are  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  having 
provoked  the  fight. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  in  one 
of  the  civil  courts  of  this  city  by  a colored  man, 
who  claims  that  he  should  be  paid  $250  for  eight 
ounces  of  blood  which  was  transfused  into  the 
veins  of  a man  who  was  suffering  from  having 
inhaled  illuminating  gas.  The  complaint  sets  forth 
that  when  the  colored  man  consented  to  part  with 
that  much  of  his  blood  the  sufferer  was  barely 
alive,  and  that  three  hours  after  the  operation  he 
could  recognize  friends,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
was  a well  man.  Per^ps  the  trial  of  the  case 


will  bring  out  answers  to  questions  which  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  speculative  reader — 
whether  the  patient's  complexion  was  less  fair  or 
his  hair  less  straight  after  the  operation,  and 
whether  he  believes  that  he  has  suffered  any 
di.sadvantage  because  of  prejudice  against  those 
who  have  negro  blood  in  their  veins. 

A Georgia  merchant  says,  “ We  are  selling  this 
year  a great  many  farm  liells  of  large  size  for  use 
in  country  neighborhoods  as  alai'ms  in  case  of 
tramps.”  Some  of  the  hells  are  large  enough  to 
send  their  notes  of  alarm  out  to  a dozen  or  more 
of  the  surrounding  farms. 

The  most  startling  information  that  has  been 
printed  concerning  tlie  East  River  Bridge  ap- 
peared in  a recent  issue  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
which  paper  announced  that  the  heaviest  load 
that  has  cro8.scd  the  bridge  went  over  on  a Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  “ consisted  of  a thirteen-ton 
named  Morris  Kerrigan,”  and  that  subsequently 
officer  Gebhardt  “ arresleil  a young  man  engine 
fifteen  feet  in  height  and  drawn  by  six  horses.” 
To  those  who  understand  tlie  mysteries  of  the 
composing-room  the  two  statements  appearing  in 
proximity  are  less  startling  than  either  of  them 
would  be  if  alone. 

The  first  white  male  child  born  in  Tehama 
County,  California,  grew  up  to  be  ajuurderer. 

An  inventor  in  Louisville  has  outdone  all  oth- 
ers in  the  struggle  to  produce  a^erpctual  motion 
inuehine.  lie  actually  made  a contrivance  which 
took  off  three  of  his  fingers.  When  a surgeon 
was  dressing  the  wounded  hand,  the  inventor  ex- 
claimed, exultingly,  “ It  worked  splendidly;  one 
more  bolt  and  it  will  run  forever.’* 


The  largest  piece  of  glass  ever  made  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  is  sent  by  an  Indiana 
manufacturer  to  the  Southern  Exposition  at  Louis- 
ville. It  is  fifteen  feet  long  and  eleven  and  a 
half  wide,  and  the  Boston  Post  says  it  has  proba- 
bly more  protection  to  the  square  foot  than  any 
other  manufactured  article  that  will  be  showu 
there. 

“The  United  States  consumes  more  lemons 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,”  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  to  venders  of  circus  and  Sunday-school 
picnic  lemonade. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  raises  the  question  in 
England  whether  the  United  States  is  to  be  the 
great  wine-producing  country  of  the  future.  The 
fact  that  a Dutchman  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  manufacturing  ancient  Dutch  clocks 
which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  those  made 
in  Holland  a hundred  years  ago,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  America  could  produce  pretty  fair 
French  champagne  on  a pinch. 

No  one  would  have  dared  to  suspect  that  the 
Adams  family  “ ponied”  its  Greek  if  a scion  of 
the  fourth  generation  hadn’t  given  his  ancestors 
away. 

A new  gas  main  four  feet  in  diameter,  running 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Pall  Mall,  is  believed  to 
have  the  largest  capacity  of  any  in  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  United  States 
Congress  when  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a 
measure  to  revise  tlie  tariff. 

Now  comes  from  the  far  West  another  illus- 
tration  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  Calico, 
a town  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  a newspaper 
called  The  PritU. 

“ A fresh  ostrich  ^ now  costa  only  one  hun- 
dred dollars.”  Easter  is  a long  way  off. 

When  the  veteran  Boston  correspondent  of  the 
Hartford  Conrant  sets  out  to  voice  the  sentiment 
of  that  city,  his  words  arc  regarded  throughout 
New  England  as  having  the  fidelity  of  a veritable 
echo.  Of  Governor  Butler’s  going  from  Boston 
to  attend  the  Harvard  Commencement  with  his 
six-horse  carriage,  his  mounted  staff,  his  cavalry 
escort  in  the  showy  Landers,  his  broad-brimmed 
Panama  hat,  and  his  Lieutenant-Governor,  “ who 
apparently  has'  much  reverence  for  his  colleague 
in  office,”  and  of  the  Governor’s  doings  after 
reaching  Cambridge,  he  says,  “ The  general  opin- 
ion is  that  tlie  Governor,  though  he  was  too  splurgy 
in  his  manner  of  going  out  to  the  college,  acquit- 
ted himself  with  much  success  after  reaching 
there.”  The  colored  people  who  lined  the  way 
in  a part  of  the  city  through  which  the  procession 
passed  “ have  never  before,”  he  writes,  “ been  so 
impre-ssed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Executive  pony 
on  the  way  to  Harvard.” 
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KEEP  THE  RASCALS  OUT. — [Ssk  Akticls,  “ Or  Rascals,"  Pack  436.] 

ifioAC  rasMh  were  iiirnnl  out  more  ihar.  titeniy  yeart  ago).  “Up  to  your  old  tricks  ngniii,  cliT  Well,  yon  ninst  think  Pm  a fool,  if  yon 
way/' 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Yalkkian  took  possession  of  his  new  quarters 
in  about  as  uncomfortable  a frame  of  mind  as 
VM  possible  for  any  human  being  to  be.  Every- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  yet  he  felt  obliged  to  con- 

that  everything  had  gone  according  to  his 
wishes.  He  had  played  a desperate  game,  and 
Worsted  his  adversary.  He  was  not  only  master 
of  the  position,  but  master  of  himself,  free  to  go 
whither  he  willed,  to  do  as  he  would  with  his  life. 
All  these  facts  he  repeated  to  himself  again  and 
again,  but  they  failed  to  bring  re -assurance. 
Whichever  way  he  looked,  he  saw  himself  hemmed 
round  by  problems  and  obstructions ; no  straigiit 
open  path  anywhere.  His  best  friends  in  the 
world  were  these  three — Christina,  Stephana, 
Arthura.  How  was  he  requiting  their  friend- 
ship? A letter  from  Stephana  lay  on  the  writ- 
ing-table,  and  he  sat  down  to  answer  it  as  to  a 
heavy  task.  It  was  the  kind,  confidential  letter 
that  any  woman  would  write  to  a dear  friend ; 
the  style  could  not  be  displeasing  to  him,  but  the 
gist  of  it  lay  in  a question  he  found  it  impossible 
to  answer. 

How  had  he  obtained  a knowledge  of  the  facts 
on  which  his  play  was  based  ? asked  Stephana. 
Was  it  mere  supposition?  Had  he  drawn  infer- 
ences only  and  acted  on  them,  or  were  the  data 
actually  in  his  possession,  and  if  so,  how  came 
they  there — honestly  or  by  a fraud  ? Stephana’s 
question  was  not  framed  thus,  but  so  it  shaped 
itself  to  Valerian’s  uneasy  mind;  and  long  he 
sat,  pen  in  band,  unable  to  indite  a syllable.  The 
explanation  forced  upon  him  must  l)e  easier  by  let- 
ter than  by  woi  d of  mouth,  and  he  knew  it  was  in- 
evitable. Yet  he  hesitated.  When  at  last  he  put 
pen  to  paper,  his  mind  underwent  one  of  those  cu- 
rious phases  not  uncommon  with  tho.se  who  are 
ever  moved  by  two  impulses.  Valerian  always 
intended  to  follow  the  straight  course,  but  could 
not  help  reasoning  himself  into  the  advi.sability, 
even  necessity,  of  the  crooked.  He  wanted  to 
have  Stephana’s  confidence  and  sympathy  at  any 
price,  and  at  first  he  said  to  himself  that  this 
should  be  paid  even  at  the  risk  of  self-abasement. 
Stephana  should  know  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Words,  however,  on  paper  have  a hard 
look.  They  put  us  out  of  countenance  sooner 
than  the  same  confession  made  by  speech ; and 
so  the  first  page  was  torn,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third,  and  when  the  fourth  was  begun  not  a 
trace  of  the  original  letter  remained.  Style  and 
substance  were  remodelled  till  both  became  un- 
recognizable from  the  original  copy.  Valerian, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  adhering  to  the  unvarnished  truth,  but 
finally  ended  in  romancing.  The  first  page,  how- 
ever, contained  verity. 

“You  will  mast  likely  be  astonished  to  learn,” 
he  wrote,  “ that  the  earliest  notion  of  my  possible 
relation  to  Christina  arose  from  a consciousness 
of  antipathy,  the  kind  of  antipathy  that  belongs 
to  nearness  of  kin — indeed,  that  arises  from  near- 
ness of  kin.  Why  should  people  not  nearly  re- 
lated ever  dislike  each  other  ? There  are  a dozen 
reasons  why  those  of  the  same  blood  should  do  so. 
They  see  their  own  frailties  and  defects,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  reflected,  often  distorted,  ns 
in  a mirror.  They  can  not  get  rid  of  a perpetual 
monitor,  or  at  least  reminder,  of  what  they  would 
fai» forget.  If  the  shining  qualities  predominate, 
a sense  of  comparison  is  evoked  no  less  painful 
than  seif-criticism.  So  it  was  with  Christina  and 
my.self.  The  shining  qualities  were  not  there, 
certainly,  but  others  as  forcibly  challenging  com- 
parison. I was  serviceable  to  my  protectres-s — 
nay,  essential  to  her  comfort— and  she  always 
showed  consideration  and  open-handed  generosi- 
ty to  me,  for  which  I am  not  ungrateful.  There 
was  never  any  pretense  of  affection  between  us. 

“ The  truth,  or  the  probable  truth,  having  once 
flashed  across  my  mind,  a thousand  circumstances 
seemed  to  confirm  it.  I knew  that  one  person,  and 
one  only,  was  in  Christina’s  confidence.  Colette 
might— ^must — know,  but  Colette  would  never  tell. 
Her  attitude  was  always  that  of  a medi-ator  be- 
tween her  patroness  and  myself.  She  would  give 
affront  twenty  times  a day  by  intei-ference  on  my 
behalf,  always  of  a conciliatory  nature,  and  always 
in  matters  of  little  moment.  She  bad  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  that  at  some  future  time,  and 
by  dint  of  her  own  efforts,  Christina  and  1 should 
become  attached  to  each  other.  I could  not  help 
remarking  this,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  viewed  by 
the  light  of  a steadily  growing  conviction,  evi- 
dence  of  secret  remorse  on  Colette’s  part.  She 
herself  felt  concerned  in  the  wrong  tlmt  had  been 
done  me,  and  hoped  to  make  amends.  But  for 
some  such  feeling,  wliy  her  apologetic  behavior, 
her  reiterated  mediations,  her  supererogation  of 
friendly  offices  ? It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
kindly  little  French  woman  often  remonstrated 
with  her  mistress  in  secret,  and  that  I formed  the 
only  subject  of  contention  between  them.  Chris- 
tina would  not  love  me  enough,  and  Colette  could 
not  make  her.  Another  point  struck  me:  Co- 
lette never  seemed  satisfied  with  our  mistress's  lib- 
erality toward  myself.  She  seemed — so  at  least 
I beg^  to  fancy-^8  if  1 ought  to  be  treated  like 
the  master  of  the  house,  as  if  I ought  rather  to 
share  than  serve  the  rich  Miss  Hermitage’s  for- 
tone.  In  trifling  matters  Colette  would  put  in  a 
yrord.  Mr.  Valerian  should  have  his  riding-horse; 
Mr,  Valerian  should  have  his  valet.  I could  not 
be  made  too  much  of,  she  seemed  to  think.  We 
were  always  on  the  best  of  terms,  Colette  and  I, 
and  in  our  free  and  easy  conversations  of  many 
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years  she  had  dropped  statements  I now  turned 
to  account. 

“ I gathered  that  one  conspicuous  incident,  and 
one  only,  had  broken  the  monotony  of  Christina’s 
past  life.  Tins  was  a quarrel  with  her  father, 
and  an  absence  following  it  of  many  months  from 
home.  Concerning  this  quarrel  Colette  was  ex- 
tremely reticent.  Tlie  pair  of  friends,  the  Squire’s 
daughter  and  her  companion,  had  travell^  for 
move  than  a year.  Where  did  they  go?  How 
did  they  occupy  themselves  ? Such  questions 
Colette  would  ever  answer  vaguely  and  with  evi- 
dent reluctance.  Yet  at  times  she  would  advert 
to  this  epoch  as  if  it  had  especial  charms  for  her, 
and  as  if  she  were  compelled  to  do  so  against  her 
will.  Was  it  that  she  felt  the  burden  of  a se- 
cret? Was  it  that  she  would  fain  have  spoken 
out  but  dared  not  ? One  or  two  hints  she  did  let 
fall  of  a love  affair,  of  Christina’s  determination 
to  marry  against  the  Squire’s  will,  of  a final  rec- 
onciliation. Slie  named  no  names  in  conjunction 
with  this  love  affair,  but  ou  fonner  occasions  had 
often  mentioned  a personage  whom  I could  but 
associate  with  it.  This  was  the  riding-master  of 
the  pair,  who,  somehow  or  other,  Colette  could 
not  seem  to  get  out  of  her  head,  although  he  was 
never  alluded  to  in  her  mistress’s  presence. 
My  suspicions  were  aroused  here,  and  I felt  that 
I had  a clew’.  Knowing  as  I did  the  char.acter  of 
the  daughter,  and  of  the  father  also,  I put  these 
things  together  till  a coherent  story  shaped  itself 
in  iny  mind,  a runaway  marriage,  an  after-con- 
fession, a fimil  s.acrifice  of  natural  feeling  to  pride, 
and  for  the  rest  silence.  But  you  will  say  there 
was  a third  voice  that  must  have  made  it.self 
heard  if  these  suspicions  were  true.  The  lover, 
the  husband,  the  father  of  the  child,  where  was 
he?  You  may  be  sure  I had  pondered  on  tliis 
often,  and  many  a time  had  tried  to  elicit  some 
inadvertent  explanation  by  throwing  Colette  off 
her  guard.  It  was  only  by  chance,  however,  that 
I learned  more.  She  had  been  ailing  from  what 
French  women  call  a nervous  attack,  and  I over- 
heard her  murmur  to  herself  that  ‘never  since 
getting  the  news  of  Henry’s  sudden  death  had 
she  suffered  from  such  palpitations.’  By  the 
name  of  Henry  she  had  always  called  the  riding- 
master.” 

So  far  Valerian’s  explanations  were  genuine, 
but  he  knew  that  more  would  be  requireil  to  sat- 
isfy Stephana.  He  added,  now'  writing  desjienite- 
ly,  letting  the  words  do  with  him  a.s  they  would : 

“I  have  no  proofs  to  give  you.  Had  proofs  1 
been  in  my  pos.ses.sion,  sliouid  I have  acted  as  I 
did?  There  would  have  been  no  necos.sity  for 
shift  and  stratagem.  Do  not  blame,  therefore, 
but  rather  pity  me  for  being  driven  to  such  ex- 
tremities ; and  w hat  is  more — ^\es,  Stephana,  I .“.ay 
it  for  once  and  for  all — you  are  said  to  po.ssess 
subtle  fascinations  over  your  fellow  •creatures, 
U.se  them  now.  Exorcise  two  evil  spirits:  rec- 
oncile me  to  my  mother  if  you  can. 

“ Valkrias.” 

But  what  if  Valerian  had  added  a postscript 
hinting  at  betrayed  confidence  and  violated  tru.st, 
private  documeiiis  surreptitiously  handled,  and  .se- 
cret places  pried  into?  For  Valerian  had  told  a 
part  of  the  truth  only.  The  basis  of  his  play  had 
been  a fragmentary  journal  in  Colette’s  hand- 
writing, and  of  that  diary  and  the  means  by  which 
he  had  ohtiiinod  acee.ss  to  it  he  said  never  a word. 
The  Molly,  the  Lctty,  the  .“ire,  the  swain,  of  Va- 
lerian’s idyllic  play  all  lived  in  these  .sentinjental 
pages,  penned  for  her  own  satisfaction,  and  as  a 
relief  to  outward  secrecy,  by  a girl,  more  than 
thirty  years  before.  The  outline  of  llie  story, 
with  some  reservation,  was  there.  He  had  but 
hazarded  the  sequel,  put  in  a few  details,  and 
made  of  the  scattered  inciiicnts  a consistent 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  might  not  Valerian 
have  urged  on  his  own  behalf  iliat  he  had  com- 
bated fraud  with  fraud,  and  forced  his  way  as 
the  owner  of  stolen  treasure  into  tlio  thief’s 
house?  His  birthrigiit  had  been  filched  from 
him.  Was  he  not  justified  in  using  any  means 
to  wrench  it  from  the  hands  of  those  who  held  it 
back  ? All  these  arguments,  and  many  more. 
Valerian  might  have  put  l>cfore  Stephana,  pas- 
sionately, vindictively,  maybe  nnanswerably.  Be- 
cause he  dreaded  a shadow  of  discredit  he  held 
his  peace  when  it  most  behooved  him  to  speak. 
In  Stephana’s  eyes,  at  least,  his  conduct  should 
appear  flawless. 

CHAPTER  XXXni. 

Thk  ink  had  not  dried  on  the  page,  and  Vale- 
rian lingered,  seal  in  hand,  when  a clear,  joyous 
voice  called  his  name.  How  may  a word  find  a 
soul’s  depth,  as  a pebble  the  well’s  bottom ! In 
a moment  he  felt  conscious  of  himself — that  hid- 
den self,  dark  and  unfathomable  to  other  eyes. 
It  was  but  his  own  name  he  heard,  and  a maiden 
uttering  it.  Yet  he  stood  still,  hesitating  pain- 
fully. 

“Valerian!  Valerian!”  again  exclaimed  Ar- 
thura, no  cloud  on  lier  brow,  no  uncertainty  in 
her  movements.  The  true,  transparent  nature 
shone  out  of  her  steadfa.st  eyes  and  betrayed  it- 
self in  her  welcoming  smile.  An  apparition,  an 
apparition  of  joy  and  beatity,  she  seemed  as  she 
stood  thus,  an  impersonation  of  the  daring  maid- 
enly love  that  thiiiketh  no  evil. 

'There  was  wintriness  in  the  licavens  and  in  the 
air,  but  the  warm  carnation  of  her  lips  and  cheek, 
and  the  touclies  of  bright  color  relieving  her 
dre.s.s,  cheered  the  place  if  they  could  not  cheer 
Valerian’s  heart.  Undismayed  by  his  silence — 
attributing  it,  indeed,  to  overjoyed  surprise — she 
now  mov^  to  the  writing-table  by  which  he  was 
standing.  Then,  with  indescribable,  almost  in- 
fantine  satisfaction,  she  unclosed  her  palm  and 
dropped  several  bank-notes  on  to  his  writing- 
case.  Each  was  crumpled,  for,  regarding  them  as 
far  too  precious  to  consign  to  purse  or  pocket, 
she  had  brought  her  insure  from  one  end  of 
London  to  the  other  in  her  hands. 

“ Count  these  notes,”  she  said,  blushing  with 


pride  and  pleasure.  “There  are  one,  two,  three  en  the  contrast  in  Arttafra’s  mind.  Thw* 

fifty-pound  notes.  It  is  my  whole  worldly  for-  been  a time  when  Valetii»wdored  her 

tune,  and  I make  it  over  to  you.”  And  a thought  flashed  ooross  her  mind 

Still  crimsoning  with  delight,  she  bent  over  the  made  her  brain  reel  and  her  knees  ^ 
paper  money,  fondling  each  by  turn  as  if  in  those  What  if  evil  report  di<l  reot^ 
symbols  she  was  deciphering  Valerian’s  future  and  the  children!  What  i 
w'eal  and  her  own.  The  mere  suspicion  that  her  er  the  truth,  the  baleful  tn 

lover  was  not  at  one  with  her,  and  that  boundless  as  day  and  believed  in. 

confidence  no  longer  existed  between  them,  as  in  She  had  been  very  dear  to  Valerian  bat  h 
the  matchless  French  days,  never  entered  into  her  loved  her  no  longer ;’  she  had  not  only  forfatJ 

mind.  It  must  be  witli  Valerian  as  with  herself,  his  love,  but  bis  esteem.  ^ 

Once  more  together,  the  ills  of  separation  were  “ I am  the  stay  of  the  house,"  she  went  on. 

surely  as  if  they  had  never  been.  Her  heart  “ It  would  break  their  hearts  to  have  me  thought 

must  open  to  his,  and  his  thoughts  commune  free-  ill  of.”  ® 

ly  with  her  own.  Love  made  them  artless  and  A deep  blush  burned  on  her  cheek  for  a mo. 

trusting  as  children  who  have  singled  each  other  ment,  leaving  her  paler  tlian  before,  and  the  Ia»t 

out  for  comradeship.  woixia  which  rang  in  Valerian’s  ears  for  days  aft 

She  babbled  on  blithely:  “ I had  hoarded  up  cr  were  rather  a cry  of  desolation  than  an  appeal 

this  money  for  the  remainder  of  papa’s  debts,  but  to  him. 

my  step-mother  has  had  a little  fortune  left  her,  “Oh,  Walter!  Walter!  Walter  must  never 
and  insists  on  paying  the  debts  herself.  So  I know,”  she  cried.  Then  she  slid  down  by  the 

have  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  my  poor  side  of  Valerian’s  chair  for  a few  momenm  snh. 


and  insists  on  paying  the  debts  herself.  So  I know,”  she  cried.  Then  she  slid  down  by  the 
have  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  my  poor  side  of  Valerian’s  chair  for  a few  moments,  gob- 
Valerian.  Mr.  Constantine  tells  me  you  have  bmg  bitterly,  unconscious  of  the  cruel  world  out- 
come to  London  to  make  your  way ; you  will  neeti  side  her  little  brother's  adoring  love.  Her  p«g. 
money.  You  will  not  refuse  my  little  all  ? But  sioii  of  grief  over,  what  could  Valerian  do  but 
what  is  the  matter?”  entreat  forgiveness?  She  was  his  own,  hLs  verv 

She  uttered  the  last  words  suddenly  seized  own,  he  said.  All  would  come  right  with  them 
with  consternation.  She  was  now  looking  him  in  time.  She  must  love  him  a thousand  times 
full  in  the  face,  all  the  glow’  and  gaysomeness  more  fondly  than  ever, 
faded  from  her  own,  all  her  painful  entreaty  told  The  smiter  in  his  turn  was  smitten.  Valerian's 
without  a word.  He  stooped  down  and  kissed  conscience  did  indeed  reproach  him  for  the  ill. 
her  pure  forehead.  What  a kiss ! Arthura  felt  considered  words  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
chilled  by  it  to  the  very  veins.  No  words  could  Arthura  let  him  whisper  what  he  would  in  her 
have  so  utterly  disconcerted  her.  Reading  that  ear,  let  him  cla.sp  her  passive  liand,  then  went 
expression  of  dismay  once  more,  once  more  he  away  without  a smile  or  a word.  Thev  could 
bent  down  and  touched  her  candid  brow  with  never  more  be  to  each  other  as  they  once  had 
his  lips,  Arthura  waiting  pale  and  expectant  as  one  been.  She  felt  it  to  be  supreme  valedictioa 
to  whom  the  next  moment  may  bring  sentence.  [to  be  oosTisnEiA] 

“ You  should  not  have  brought  me  your  mon-  

ey,”  he  said  at  last,  looking  as  spiritless  and  un- 

happy  os  herself.  He  added,  slowly,  “And  you  THE  FALL  OF  THE  BOWLDER, 
should  not  have  come.”  i.  j j a • • , . . 

It  was  the  first  time  Arthura  had  ever  been  , *ill 

direotlv  reproached  bv  Valerian,  and  the  truth  visit  the  nite  Mountains  will  find  some  change 
began  to  dawn  upon  her  painfully.  Her  best  m one  of  the  striking  swnes  ui  the  picturesque 
friend  was  angry,  nay,  affronted  witii  her.  Tears  ^ FranronU 

of  vexation  rose  to  her  eves,  and  her  cheeks  The  Eagle  Cliff  still  towers  up,  with  its 

crimsoned  again,  this  time  ^om  shame  and  in-  craggy- precipices  Govern  or  festooned  with  birch- 
digimtion.  She  might  have  done  wrong,  but  Va-  "laplcs,  and  vines  The  great  btone  Facestill 
leriaii  of  all  others  had  the  least  right  to  blame,  looks  down,  as  if,  m HAwrooRSK swords, an enor- 

“ We  are  not  in  France,  remember,  dearest,”  Jitan  had  sculptured  his  own  hkenegs  there 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  BOWLDER, 

Thk  hundreds  of  visitors  who  tliis  summer  will 


es,  maples,  and  vines.  The  great  Stone  Facestill 
looks  down,  as  if,  in  Hawthorsk’s  words,  an  enor- 
mous Titan  had  sculptured  his  own  likeness  them 


rent  on.  “There  are 'things  a young  lady  Echo  Lake  still  is  worthy  of  its  name.  The 


may  do,  and  things  she  may  not  do.  You  have 
acted  generously,  but  without  taking  thought.” 

“I  only  wanted  to  be  kind,”  murmured  Ar- 
thui-a. 

“Kind!  kind!”  cried  Valerian,  running  his 
fingers  desperately  through  his  hair.  “First  be 
kind  to  voursclf.  We  are  not  in  Madame  Henri’s 


sin  still  brims  with  its  pellucid  waters.  But  the 
Flume  has  lost  one  of  its  wonders.  All  visitors 
rememl>er  the  spot  where  a narrow  fissure  in  the 
mountain  forms  a passage  for  the  stream.  This 
cleft  in  the  rocks  is  fifty  feet  high  and  several 
hundred  feet  long,  and  narrows  at  tjie  upper  end 
till  it  becomes  onlv  twelve  feet  wide.  The  little 


drawing-room  at  Nantes.  What  would  mv  friends  .'’“si'es  foaming  pwt  the  smooth  frown- 

think  if  thev  chanced  to  call  and  found  vou  here  ?”  "'P 

It  was  a‘ brusque,  even  brutal  speech,  vet  Ar-  Gripping,  and  beneath  the  httle  bridge  which 

thura  could  but  aeknoyvledge  the  truth  of  U.  She  ^P^^ned  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ravine  Jos 

realized  the  unwelcome  conviction  at  once.  Her  bowlder,  e^-shaped,  tha  had 

conduct  was  not  onlv  inconseiinent,  but  wanting  been  caught  between  the  walls  of  rock.  It  a 

in  maidenlv  reserve.'  Where,  l.owever,  was  the  bung  there  for  centuries,  and  ever}-  one  thought 

love  that  should  have  risen  up  as  an  advocate  ? still  hang  threateningly  for  centunw Jo 

where  the  tenderne.“s  that  .should  have  pardoned  but  the  late  storms  have  removed  i 

all  for  the  sake  of  the  motive  ? She  rose  proud-  its  place.  ^ . 

ly  to  go,  no  playful  vindication  on  l.cr  lips  now,  , " ednesda^  June  20,  a storm  ove 

no  arch  remonstrance  in  her  eyes.  1]“^  mounUins.  The  clouds  bepa  to  thicken  and 


all  for  the  sake  of  the  motive  ? She  rose  proud-  its  place.  ^ . 

ly  to  go,  no  playful  yindication  on  her  lips  now,  , " ednesday  June  20,  a storm 

no  arch  remonstrance  in  her  eyes.  1!“^,  mounUins.  The  clouds  bepn  to  thicken  and 

“ Pardon  me.  a thousand  pardons,  m v darling,”  down  the  lightning  flashed  "f J’f; 

Valerian  said,  hurriedly  and  apologeiicallv,  evi-  "bde  the  heavy  roar  of  the  |hunder  > 
dently  anxious  to  gel'  the  interview  over.  “ I approaching  down-pour.  Ram  fell  in  tomnt 
w ill  come  and  see  vou  in  vour  home.  I will  tell  During  the  heaviest  part  of  the  shower » i • 
you  everything.  Forgivc'nie  if  I express  myself  bolt  thiU  jarred  the  country  for  miles  ajmd 
plainly.  I thank  you  heartily  for  your  generous  struck  Mount  Libertv  near  the  top. 
intentions.  But  vou  should  not  have  come.  It  started  a mas-s  of  rock  down  the  stwp  si  e, 
was  wrong  of  me  to  lot  you  go  on  that  holiday  "idened  and  deepened  it  pushed  its  way  or- 
trip  to  France.  We  mu.“l  become  circumspect  huffe 


struck  Mount  Liberty  near  the  top.  The  boll 
started  a mass  of  rock  down  the  steep  side,  which 
widened  and  deepened  as  it  pushed  its  way  for- 
ward, leaving  a channel  fifty  feet  wide  and  thirty 


trip  to  !•  ranee.  We  mu.“l  become  circuinsiiect  "am,  leminj,  n vunuuci  u.v; 
in  the  future.  We  must  have  some  regard  to  feet  deep.  J 


the  world  ” "‘“ss  entered  the  stream  about  half  a mile  above 

The  world ! Arthura  stood  still  with  sealed  lips  ^be  Flume,  cutting  avvay  both  sides  of 
and  a pale,  anguish  stricken  face.  For  a stronger,  f*"  *bcu  entered  the  Elume,  swept  awa  P 
more  cruel  light  played  on  the  reality  now,  and  }.ving  across  the  top  of  the  high  waliMou 
brought  it  home  to  'her.  Not  for  the  first  lime  ^be  great  bowlder  atout  a 

to-day  had  she  fallen  below  Valerian’s  standard,  below  its  old  resting-place  beside  the  newiv  ™ 
He  had,  then,  been  dissatisfied  with  her  a vear  clianiiel.  The  water  we  to  the  eig  . 
ago  without  ever  saying  a word ! She  thoiiglit  fbe  Flume.  After  pacing 

she  could  understand  that  part  of  his  conduct  sproad  right  and  left,  tokmg  oo»n 
hitherto  mysterious,  the  long  interval  between  heavy  forest  The  . 

letter  and  letter,  the  silence  as  to  his  changed  stone  that  was  carried  huse 

fortunes,  the  chilling  reception  of  to-day,  the  “apron,”  covenng  tw^thirts  oi 


Biune  WJai  vameu  UV"-  • 1.  I,  » 

“ apron,”  covering  two-thirds  of  it  with 


spoken,  and  what  was  hardest  of  all  to  bear,  the  blocks  of  stone.  Nearly  all  the 

implied  reproach.  bridge  up  to  the  lower  end  oMhe  Flum  « ^ 

That  little  word  with  which  Valerian’s  sentence  "'■‘h  stone  and  broken 

finished  seemed  to  rise  up  as  a wall  between  the  fir.st  time  that  such  a land-sli  Pl^ 

them.  The  world ! What  but  the  world  had  di-  this  region.  Indeed,  »mc  people  w 
vided  them  from  the  beginning  ? What  but  the  pl^ned  the  preMnee  of  the  bowwer  m 
world  prompted  Valerian’s  unkiiidness  now  ? position  by  the  large  land-slide  th  F* 
Might  not  the  world  end  by  separating  them  mnny  years  ago. 
more  and  more,  and  wearing  away  their  love  for  ■ 

each  other  ? Her  quick,  impatient  mind  went  • x a t T * 

further.  She  thought  she  could  date  every  'T'T4TKT  T^Y  HALL* 
change  in  Valerian’s  behavior  from  that  French  A X A XivX-* 


change  in  Valerian’s  behavior  from  that  French 
holiday,  and  recollected  happiness  rose  up  as  a 
Nemesis  to  smite  her  now. 


Bt  W.  E.  NORRIS, 

Matbiwowt,”  “Mitti*.  B* 


She  was  but  justly  punished  for  having  loved  Nzw  Tamo,”  “Hra«  or  Moan.-na 

too  well.  &he  looked  at  him*  no  longer,  as  she 

deemed,  her  adoring  lover  and  closest  friend  in  

the  wide  world ; rather  her  judge  and  discom-  CHAPTER  VI. 

mender.  At  last  she  said,  very  quietly  and  pa-  w.tvr  awd  COLP. 

thetieally,  her  mind  full  of  U»e  lost  trustingness  . -»r  char- 

antl  joy  and  hope,  and  of  the  present  blank  and  The  golden  meffiocrity  which  has  e r 
unceruvinty  : “ I know  that  I ought  not  to  have  acterized  me  and  all  my  ways  preve'u 
gone  on  that  holiday  excursion  with  you.  But  achieving  distinction  of  any  kind,  go 
never  let  any  one  blame  me  except  yourself.  I during  mv  first  term  at  Oxford.  1 re* 

could  not  bear  it.”  _a  very  'little ; I enjoyed  myself  “ S'f 

She  went  on,  struggling  now  not  with  tears,  and  every  evening,  before  going  to  ow. 

but  au  agitation  deeper  still : that  water-color  sketch  of  Maud,  and  si,, 

“If  my  stop-mother  and  the  children  should  it  for  quite  five  minutes.  I 

ever  hear  of  it,  I mean.  You  made  me  promise  tainable  amu.«ement8 ; but  then  v -upon 

to  say  nothing  of  our  engagement  to  them.  And  to  George,  who  would  sometimw  bear  qo  i 

now,  jf  iliey  should  hear  what  I have  done,  and  me  with  a censorious  face),  I tlid  uo  a 
that  you  blame  me  for  it !”  We  used  to  throw  the  dice  in  ‘bose 

bhe  pauwd,  as  Valerian  thought,  on  the  verge  were  fond  of  arraying  otirselv^  m "'“,/p, 
^ sobs,  and,  wishing  to  comfort  lier,  he  took  hrr  brilliant  design;  we  foUowed  Ute 
hands  u his  own  and  clasped  them  close.  But  

the  action  did  not  sooHie,  it  only  served  to  height-  . -•  Begtmfn  Hawirt  Wsbb-tJW’'^ 


tamable  amu.“emenis;  oui.  v”  / 
to  George,  who  would  .hniiitlnW- 

me  with  a censorious  face),  I did  no 
We  used  to  throw  the  dice  m 
were  fond  of  arraying  otirselv^  m 
brilliant  design;  we  foUowed  U» 
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the  most  part  upon  liired  screws — and  some  of 
us  believed  ourselves  to  be  such  consuniinate 
whips  that  nothing  but  driving  tandem  would 
eerre  us.  I did  all  of  these  things,  but  not  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  myself  conspicuous  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  they  were  innocent  pastimes  enough.  I 
was,  in  short,  so  exactly  like  other  young  men, 
and  my  life  at  Oxford  so  completely  resembled 
their  lives,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
say  another  word  about  the  matter. 

But  if  no  change  was  wrought  in  me  or  my 
experiences  by  the  substitution  of  Oxford  for 
Eton,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Thirlby,  whose  social  history  was  just  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  revolutionary  era  which  so  often 
succeeds  to  long  periods  of  stagnation.  I heard 
nothing  about  it  at  the  time,  my  sole  correspond- 
ent being  a reticent  person,  who  never  cared  to 
dwell  upon  matters  whereby  he  was  himself 
disagreeably  affected ; but  afterward  I received 
various  accounts  from  various  quarters  of  what 
all  were  agreed  was  an  unraixed  calamity  for  the 
parish.  It  was  Mrs.  Farquhar’s  fault  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  my  informants  declared ; but,  as 
an  impartial  historian,  1 feel  bound  to  record  my 
conviction  that  if  Mrs.  Farquhar  had  been  alone 
and  unopposed,  matters  would  have  pa.-ssed  off 
much  more  smoothly,  and  some  useful  little  re- 
forms would  have  been  effected  without  any  greet 
disturbance.  For  Mi's.  Farquhar  was  like  .some 
statesmen  whom  1 have  heard  of,  who  tiiili  things 
topsy-turvy  not  so  much  because  they  arc  con- 
sumed by  an  ardent  love  of  progress  as  because 
they  have  a rival,  whose  mines  they  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  countermine,  and  whose 
glory  must  at  all  hazards  be  outshone.  One  re- 
former may  be  accepted  with  resignation,  and 
even  with  a modicum  of  thankfulness  ; but  when 
two  reformers  appear  in  the  field  it  is  a poor 
lookout  for  peaceable  and  conservative  folk. 

Now  all  the  acts  of  Miss  Maud  Dennison,  and 
the  poor  whom  she  relieved,  and  the  drunkards 
whom  she  reclaimed,  and  the  heads  of  families 
whom  she  brought  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church,  have  they  not  been  fully  chronicled  in  a 
proviou.s  chapter  ? These  were  noble  and  praise- 
worthy deeds ; and,  as  a matter  of  abstract  spec- 
ulation, I say  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  would  probably 
have  done  as  much— or  nearly  as  much — and  no 
more,  had  not  Maud  unfortunately  anticipated  her. 
But  that  an  energetic  and  God-fearing  lady  of 
seventy-five  should  sit  still,  with  her  hands  before 
her,  and  allow  a mere  chit  of  a girl  to  usurp  all 
authority  over  the  surrounding  district,  together 
with  tlie  prestige  resulting  from  the  same,  was 
what  no  reasonable  person  could  expect.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  sooner  had  Maud  returned  home 
from  Surrey  than  Mrs.  Farquhar  furbished  up  her 
arms  and  prepared  to  descend  into  the  arena. 

First  she  struck  a blow  at  the  Ealablislimcnt. 
For  three  consecutive  Sundays  she  went  to 
church,  and  sat  in  the  square  family  pew  opposite 
the  pulpit,  determined  to  give  the  Rector  a fair 
hearing,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  she  definitively 
summed  up  against  him.  On  the  fourth  Sunday 
she  drove  down  to  the  village,  and,  in  the  sight 
of  the  sun  and  within  hearing  of  the  church 
bell.s,  marched  into  the  little  red  brick  chapel 
wliich  had  been  lately  erected  by  the  members  of 
the  Baptist  Connection.  This  w^is  a truly  scan- 
dalous thing  to  do;  and  Mrs.  Farquhar  did  not 
lessen  the  .scandal  hy  explaining  audibly  to  Lady 
Welby  and  others  that  the  preaching  of  “ that 
unfortunate  Mr.  Dennison”  was  “just  intoler- 
able.” But  she  did  not  stop  short  at  that. 
Thirlby  Church  was  a spacious  edifice,  which 
never,  at  the  best  of  times,  was  more  than  half 
filled,  and  it  had  been  evident  to  Maud  that  the 
congregation — unlike  the  power  of  the  British 
Crown  at  a certain  famous  period — had  diminish- 
ed, was  diminishing,  and  ought  to  be  increased. 
Now  I am  afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
means  adopted  to  secure  this  desirable  result  had 
not  in  every  case  been  of  the  purest  kind.  There 
had  not,  perhaps,  been  anything  amounting  to 
what  an  election  commissioner  would  consider  di- 
rect bribery ; but  it  is  a fact  that  doles  of  tea, 
tobacco,  and  snuff  had  been  distributed  to  some 
aged  parishioners  who  had  suddenly  taken  to 
church-going,  while  more  than  one  hardened 
Daddy  Longlogs,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  say  his  prayers  at  any  price,  was  conspicuously 
left  out  in  tlie  cold.  Mrs.  J’arqulmr  found  out 
all  about  this,  and  declared  that  .such  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  poor  were  worthy  of  the  worst 
days  of  the  Inquisition.  If  we  could  not  look  for 
edification  or  spiritual  encouragement  from  the 
pastor  of  the  flock,  she  said,  let  us  at  least  have 
religious  toleration.  Let  us  not  put  a premium 
upon  hypocrisy.  Let  us  not  descend  to  such  un- 
worthy shifts  as  pampering  tlie  body  in  order  to 
make  a fair  show  of  having  saved  the  soul.  Her 
subsequent  behavior  was  marked  by  that  calm 
and  astounding  inconsistency  to  which  slie  owed 
her  greatest  successes.  She  actually  set  to  work 
to  outbid  Maud.  First  of  all,  she  got  hold  of  the 
devout  parishioners  aforesaid,  and  saturated  their 
whole  systems  with  tea,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  till 
they  were  ready  to  promise  anything ; then  she 
attacked  the  recalcitrant  ones,  and — to  use 
Biince’s  forcible  if  somewhat  coarse  expression 
— “ skeered  the  livers  out  of  ’em,”  with  vivid  pic- 
tures of  a future  place  of  torment.  After  which 
they  also  received  creature  comforts  ; and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  the  parish  church  became 
more  empty  than  ever,  while  Ebenezer  was  filled 
to  Qverflowing.  I regret  to  add  that  in  this  brief 
and  brilliant  campaign  Mrs.  P'arqiihar  was  ably 
Seconded  by  that  firebrand,  Mrs.  Bunce,  who,  to 
be  sure,  was  a Dissenter  herself,  but  who  was 
probably  actuated  in  this  instance  by  sheer  pug- 
nacity and  love  of  rebellion  against  constituted 
authorities.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Fa^uhar-Bunce  schism,  whereby  the  parish  of 
Thirlby  was  distracted  long  after  the  originators 
of  the  controversy  had  fallen  out  and  l)ecomc 
deadly  enemies,  which  latter  event,  indeed,  oc- 
curred within  the  space  of  a very  few  weeks. 


When  Mrs.  Farquhar  had  succeeded  in  setting 
the  whole  of  that  little  world  by  the  cars,  and  in 
stirring  up  universal  dissension  as  well  as  Dis- 
sent, she  was  comfortable  and  contented,  feeling 
that  she  had  done  her  duty.  For  she  was  one 
of  those  thrice-happy  people  who  always  believe 
that  they  are  doing  their  duty,  and  who  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  sweet  will  with  the 
most  thorough  conseientiousness.  She  did  not 
mean  to  work  iiiisehief ; on  the  contrary,  it  was 
her  earnest  desire  to  do  good  ; but  she  could  not 
let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Tlie  sight  of  a sleeping 
dog  irritated  her  beyond  everything.  Her  first 
impulse  (and  she  invariably  acted  upon  her  first 
impulse)  was  to  kick  him  ; and  if  he  jumped  up 
and  bit  her,  she  rather  liked  it. 

After  having  harassed  the  Church,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  secular  matters,  and  began  to 
overhaul  my  uncle’s  accounts.  .Then  arose  a 
terrible  disturbance.  Peculation,  it  appeared, 
had  been  going  on  for  years — peculation  and 
walversntioi),  and  goodness  knows  what  else  be- 
sides. Perquisites  liere,  perquisites  there ! — Mrs. 
Farquhar  was  horrified,  and  vowed  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  for 
another  hour.  My  uncle  ab.soliuely  declined  to 
take  any  action  in  the  matter ; he  tried  to  imitate 
Gallio,  while  Thompson,  the  bailiff,  and  Mrs.  Pe- 
ters, the  housekeeper,  were  dragged  and  beaten 
before  the  judgment-seat,  so  to  speak ; but  it 
wouldn’t  do.  He  had  to  step  down  and  take  a 
side ; and  the  side  that  he  took  was  that  of  the 
accuseil.  Hence  arose  wars  and  figlitings,  whic'.i 
would  assuredly  have  ended  iii  bringing  about  a 
resignation  mniuie  of  the  servants,  had  not 
these  been  really  attached  to  their  master — and 
also,  no  doubt,  to  their  place,  which  was  an  easy 
and  profitable  one.  Mrs.  Farquhar  was  unsuc- 
cessful here  ; but,  alas  ! she  was  not  dislieai  teu- 
cd ; and  what  my  poor  uncle  must  have  suffered 
from  her  at  this  time  I shudder  to  think  of.  By 
some  means  or  other  she  obtained  possession  of 
a certain  little  red  volume,  known  as  “ Bunee’s 
Book,”  which,  a.s  I well  recollect,  used  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  Hall  once  a month,  and  which 
set  forth  in  a bold  and  phonetic  style  of  or- 
thography the  expenses  incurred  during  the  pre- 
vious four  weeks  in  the  preservation  of  game  and 
in  “ hod  jobbs”  (I  quote  from  the  original).  So 
shocked  was  Mrs.  Farquhar  by  the  statistics  thus 
laid  bare  before  her  that  she  wasted  no  time  in 
vain  remonstrances  with  Buiiee’s  employer,  but 
marched  straight  off  to  the  cottage  of  the  delin- 
quent himself,  where,  by  all  iieeounts,  she  met 
her  match.  Bunce,  who  was  nothing  if  not  in- 
dependent, and  who,  according  to  his  own  code, 
was  as  honest  as  the  day,  wa.s  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  sit  .still  and  hear  liiinself  called  a 
thief,  lie  gave  Mrs.  Farquhar  his  opinion  of 
her  in  a few  well-chosen  words,  held  open  his 
garden  gate  for  her  to  walk  out,  and  then,  hav- 
ing allowed  her  ten  minutes’  start,  proe-eeded  up 
to  the  Hall,  where  he  saw  my  uucle,  and  request- 
ed to  be  relieved  of  his  functions.  A .stormy 
scene  ensued,  in  the  eour.se  of  which  I believe  that 
Mrs.  Farquhar  actually  shed  tears  of  mortifica- 
tion ; from  which  I am  led  to  conclude  that  Buiiee 
must  have  hit  her  very  hard  indeed.  She  partly 
withdrew  her  accu.salions  at  length  ; but  Bunce 
could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  his 
resignation;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  my 
uncle  was  compelled  to  order  him  out  of  the 
room,  saying  that  the  matter  should  be  more 
fully  discussed  between  them  in  private,  and 
when  they  should  both  be  a little  less  heated. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I returned  home 
for  Christma.s,  and  great  was  my  wrath  on  hear- 
ing of  the  tribulation  into  which  my  old  friend 
liad  fallen.  My  uncle  told  me  about  it  in  the 
evening,  laughing  a little  in  spite  of  his  vexation. 

“ I am  afraid  my  mother  is  very  angry,”  he 
said,  “ though  really  she  brought  it  all  upon  her- 
self. Of  course  Bunce  does  nt)t  mean  to  go ; but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  extremely  insolent,  and 
I can  not  allow  him  to  give  ills  tongue  such  free- 
dom. So  I have  not  held  any  eommunieuiioii 
with  liim  for  three  whole  days,  and  I trust  that 
he  is  now  beginning  to  be  frightened.  You  and 
I will  go  down  and  see  liim  to-morrow,  Charley, 
and  put  matters  straight.” 

“1  wish  Mrs.  Farquhar  would  mind  her  own 
business,”  I exclaimed,  angrily. 

“ My  dear  boy,  you  can’t  wish  it  more  devoutly 
than  1 do,  but  as  you  grow  older  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  very  few  people  do  mind  their 
own  business.  After  all,  one  must  judge  by  mo- 
tives, not  by  words  or  action.s.” 

I held  a diametrically  opposite  opinion,  and  I 
said  so,  but  my  uncle  only  smiled  and  changed 
the  subject. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  next  morning 
we  started  on  our  mission  of  peace.  The  wea- 
ther was  bright  and  frosty.  As  we  made  our 
way  across  tlie  hard  frozen  fields  the  whole  of 
the  wide  bare  landscape  around  us  stood  out  in 
sharp  black  and  white,  and  every  distant  object 
seemed  close  at  hand.  Among  other  distant  ob- 
jects we  descried  Bunce,  who  was  standing  on  a 
ladder,  propped  again.st  tlie  side  of  the  wooden 
lean-to  which  adjoined  liis  dwelling,  and  wa.s  ham- 
mering vigorously  at  some  started  planks.  I 
have  not  the  .slightest  doubt  but  that  he  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  our  approach,  for  he  had  the 
sharpest  eyes  and  ears  in  the  county,  but  he  w.as 
pleased  to  ignore  u.«,  and  remained  elaborately 
unconscious  even  when  we  had  reached  his  gar- 
den gate. 

Mrs.  Bunce  came  hurrying  out  to  receive  us, 
dropping  courtesies  at  every  step,  and  the  cere- 
monious politeness  of  Mrs.  Bunee’s  manner  was 
such  that  it  was  evident  that  she  meant  rnisehief. 
Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  her  elbows,  and 
she  explained  how  grieved  she  was  that  she  was 
having  a thorough  clean  up  of  her  pore  place 
afore  leavin’  of  it  for  good,  and  consequently 
could  not  ask  us  to  honor  lier  by  stepping  inside 
and  taking  a cheer.  She  then  informed  herself 
minutely  as  to  the  state  of  iiiy  health,  returned 
IiiouB  thanks  to  Heaven  on  hearing  that  I had 


never  been  better  in  my  life,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  1 might  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
be  a comfort  to  my  uncle,  who,  she  was  kind 
enough  to  add,  deserved  a deal  more  comfort 
out  of  life  than  he  got.  All  this  time  her  hus- 
band, with  his  back  turned  toward  us,  was  ham- 
mering away  for  dear  life,  making  os  much  noise 
as  a whole  gang  of  shipwrights  in  a dock-yard. 

“ Bunce !”  called  out  Mrs.  Bunce,  softly,  “ come 
down  d’reckly,  will  you?  Here’s — Drat  the 
man  ! I do  b’lieve  he  gets  a little  hard  o’  bearin’. 
We’re  none  of  us  so  young  as  we  once  was,  sir, 
and  what  we’re  to  do  for  to  make  a livin’  when 
we  leaves  this,  Providence  alone  can  tell,  though 
Bunce  he’s  a active  man  for  his  years,  and  haid- 
workin' — Lord ! I never  see  such  a man  for  work. 
Wears  hisself  out,  I tell  him,  but  he  don’t  pay 
no  heed  to  roe.  Might  1 make  so  bold  as  to  a.sk, 
sir,  whether  you’ve  found  a new  keeper ''yet? 
Bunce  he  did  hear  of  a young  man  as  might 
be  Bootable,  though  a little  given  to  drink  at 
times,  they  tell  me,  and  experience  of  course  he 
have  not  got  it.  But  there,  it's  that  diflScult  to 
meet  with  a experienced  keeper  nowadays — ” 

“So  difficult,  Mrs.  Bunce,”  interrupted  my 
uncle,  “that  I liave  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  looking  out  for  one.  If  you  will  kindly  in- 
duce your  husband  to  slop  making  that  noise 
and  come  down,  I shall  be  able  to  convince 
him,  I hope,  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
part.” 

Mr.s.  Bunco  shook  her  head  mournfully.  “ He’s 
terrible  obstinate,  sir,”  slie  said,  “ and  full  o’  sin- 
ful pride,  as  I’ve  told  him  many  and  many’s  the 
time.  ‘ Mark  my  word,’  says  I,  ‘ pride  ’ll  have 
a fall’  And,  sure  enough,  I was  right,  you  see, 
sir;  for  if  it  isn’t  enough  to  abase  any  man’s 
pride  to  be  likened  to  a common  pickpocket,  and 
that  by  a stranger,  as  you  may  say — ” 

“ Come,  come,  Mrs.  Bunce,”  broke  in  my  uncle ; 
“ if  we  are  to  be  called  bad  names,  it  is  surely 
better  to  receive  them  from  those  who  don’t  know 
us  tliaii  from  those  who  do.  But  Mrs.  Farquhar 
never  meant  to  call  your  husband  a pickpocket ; 
and  if  she  said  more  than  she  sliould  have  done, 
so  dill  he.  I think  he  must  admit  that.” 

“So  I telled  him,  sir — so  I telled  him,”  an- 
swered Ml'S.  Bunce,  raising  lier  voice  a little. 
“ ‘ The  idciir,’  1 says,  ‘ o’  your  speakin’  up  to  your 
betters  like  that ! Why,  you  ought  to  be  ’shamed 
o’  yourself.  Don't  you  know,’  I says,  ‘ that  ’twas 
your  dooty  as  a Christian,  l6t  alone  a keeper,  to 
hold  your  tongue,  and  allow  the  lady  to  say  what 
she  pleased?  Whiit  if  she  did  tell  you  you  was 
dishonest? — you  that  wouldn’t  take  a farden  as 
didn’t  belong  to  you  to  save  yourself  from  starv- 
in’ ! What  if  she  did  come  n-meddlin’  and  a- 
inakin’  with  things  as  was  no  concern  o’  here, 
and  blackenin’  c’racters  as  would  bear  lookin’ 
into  better  than  her  own,  mayhap?  ’Tis  our 
dooty  to  forgive  sech,’  I says,  ‘and  to  turn  ’em 
t’other  cheek.’  But  Bunce  he  were  that  hurt 
in  his  feeliii’s  that  his  Bible  didn’t  seem  to  do 
him  one  mossel  o’  gooil.  He’s  unregen’rit,  sir, 
and  that’s  the  truth.  Why,  to  hear  him  talk  one 
would  think  he  expected  as  you  should  take  his 
part — him  being  innercenl,  you  see,  sir — against 
your  own  mother ! Clean  out  of  all  reason ! And 
as  for  him  stoppin’  on,  after  all  that's  past,  why, 
I arn  bound  to  confess  as  I wouldn’t  ventur’  for 
to  jiropose  it  to  him,  sir.” 

'CVhile  Mrs.  Bunce  had  thus  been  playing  the 
part  of  Antony,  the  hammering  overhead  had  been 
going  on  in  a subdued  and  spasmodic  manner, 
which  showed  plainly  enough  that  her  husband 
had  not  lost  a word  of  her  discourse,  and  its  pero- 
ration was  saluted  by  a salvo  of  tremendous  raps 
suspiciously  like  applause. 

My  uncle  w as  really  vexed.  “ Upon  my  word, 
Mrs.  Bunce,”  he  said,  “ I think  you  are  both  of 
you  making  rather  too  much  of  this.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  the  word  ‘ dishone.sty’  w'as 
never  used;  and  if  it  had  been,  you  ought  to 
know  that  it  would  have  protluced  no  impression 
upon  me.  It  was  quite  unneeessaty  for  me  to 
‘ take  Bunce’s  part,’  as  you  say,  upon  a question 
of  honesty,  and  if  there  has  been  any  irregular- 
ity, I have  been  fully  as  much  to  blame  for  it  as 
he.  When  he  chose  to  use  tlie  language  that  he 
did  to  Mrs.  Farquhar  I was  obliged  to  stop  him, 
but  if  he  will  now  make  a proper  apology  to 
her — ” 

“ Naa !”  shouted  Bunce,  suddenly  facing  about, 
and  breaking  into  dialect,  as  his  habit  was  when 
strongly  moved — “naii!  I think  ’tis  her  owt  to 
’poligize  to  I,  not  me  to  shea.”  And  having  thus 
delivered  himself,  he  returned  to  his  hammering 
with  renewed  energy. 

But  I thought  it  was  high  time  that  we  should 
be  relieved  from  this  deafening  diu ; so  I picked 
up  a clod  of  earth  and  pitched  it  at  him,  calling 
out  to  him  to  come  down,  and  not  play  the  fool 
any  longer. 

Bunce  obeyed  my  summons  somewhat  stiffly, 
a slow  grin  overspreading  his  wooden  features  as 
he  descended  the  ladder.  “ How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Chawls  ? Glad  to  see  you  home  agin,  sir,  and 
lookin’  BO  well,  too — what  I said  to  that  there 
lady  I sticks  to,”  was  his  greeting,  uttered  all  in 
one  breath. 

“ Bunce,  Bunce,  don’t  force  me  into  telling  you 
that  you  must  go  your  own  way,”  said  my  uncle. 
“ We  arc  too  old  friends  to  quarrel  over  a trifle.” 

“ ’Tain’t  no  trifle  as  should  part  me  and  you, 
Squire,”  returned  Bunce.  “ If  you’d  ha’  told  me 
there  was  anythin’  wrong  in  my  book,  it  should 
ha’  bin  altered,  even  if  I was  out  o’  pocket  by  it, 
and  1 shouldn’t  ha’  bore  no  malice ; but,  as  the 
Scripture  says.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
much  less  a master  and  a mistress;  and  when 
a man  o’  my  age  finds  his  accounts  overhauled 
by  a stranger,  and  hears  hisself  called  a cheat 
into  the  bargain,  why,  he  naterally  cuts  up  a bit 
roiigli.  Beggiu’  your  pardon,  ^uire,  I think 
you’d  ha’  done  the  same  in  my  place.” 

My  uncle  considered  for  a moment,  and  then 
answered,  “ I suppose  I should.” 

I have  never  b^n  able  to  determine  satisfac- 
torily to  myself  vdiether  my  uncle’s  keen  sews 


of  justice  was  or  was  not  a quality  to  be  envied. 
Its  immediate  and  apparent  results  were  certainly 
unfortunate  for  him,  os  a general  thing.  Assur- 
edly Bunce  did  not  mean  to  leave — would  prob- 
ably have  apologized  to  Mrs.  Farquhar  sooner 
than  leave,  if  the  screw  had  been  brought  to  beui 
upon  him,  and  this  my  uncle  knew  perfectly  well. 
But  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  poser  to 
turn  the  screw;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
Bunce  not  only  kept  his  place  without  apologizing 
but — us  was  quite  natural — cherished  a grudge 
against  my  nncle  for  a long  time  afterward.  “ He 
hadn’t  no  call  to  turn  me  out  o’  the  room  afore 
I’d  had  my  say,”  the  old  fellow  would  repeat,  with 
a growing  sense  of  injury,  and  I am  sorry  to  have 
to  sdd  that  from  that  time  forth  the  tyranny  of 
Bunce  increased  fourfold. 

The  I'eader  will  no  doubt  conclude  that  my  un- 
cle was  a weak  man,  who  deserved  to  be  bullied  ; 
and  indeed  this  was  very  much  the  view  taken  of 
his  character  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
best.  For  although  we  hear  a good  deal  about 
the  courage  of  acknowledging  one’s  self  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  that  particular  form  of  intrepidity  has, 
for  obvious  reasons,  never  yet  commanded  popu- 
lar respect,  and  never  will.  My  dear  old  uncle  did 
not  covet  popularity.  He  cared  only  to  obey  his 
conscience — and  a very  troublesome  sort  of  con- 
science it  must  have  been  to  him  at  times,  I am 
afraid. 

Bunce  having  thus  dictated  terms  of  peace,  it 
Seemed  only  natural  to  expect  that  Mrs.  Farquhar, 
as  representing  the  defeated  party,  would  feel 
and  express  some  little  anger ; but  that  curiously 
equable  old  lady  astonished  me  by  doing  nothing 
of  the  sort.  She  only  smiled  and  shook  her  head, 
and  as  soon  as  she  and  I were  alone,  confided  to 
me  that  poor  Bernard  was  quite  incapable  of 
holding  his  own  against  any  one  who  tried  to  get 
the  better  of  him.  My  warm  retort  that  Bunce 
was  as  honest  as  any  of  us  only  caused  her  to 
smile  more  than  ever.  “ Oh,  ay,”  she  said,  “ very 
likely.  I name  no  names.”  And  after  that  enig- 
matical utterance  she  began  to  talk  about  some- 
thing else. 

Mrs,  Farquhar  was  defeated,  but  she  was  very 
far  indeed  from  being  put  to  silence,  and  not  a 
day  passed  without  many  and  many  an  allusion 
of  the  above  nature  falling  from  her.  She  was 
always  cheerful,  always  good-humored,  and  never, 
apparently,  conscious  of  giving  annoyance,  yet 
she  exasperated  us  both  to  the  verge  of  madness. 
Most  people,  I suppose,  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other of  their  lives,  had  to  do  with  a nagging  wo- 
man, and  know  the  feeling  of  angry  despair  which 
is  apt  to  be  aroused  by  rediscussion  of  threshed- 
out  topics,  and  reiteration  of  arguments  wliich 
have  been  fifty  times  answ-ered.  Many  excellent 
women  do  nag,  and  perhaps  the  more  excellent 
they  are  the  more  intolerable  is  their  sy-stem  of 
nagging.  My  uncle  bore  it  all  with  the  patience 
of  Job  and  the  meekness  of  Mo.ses ; but  he  grew 
more  iind  more  silent,  and  tlie  harassed  expres- 
sion which  I had  noticed  upon  his  face  in  former 
years  after  one  of  his  visits  to  Scotland  had  be- 
come habitual.  Even  I,  who  had  a naturally 
thicker  skin  than  he,  and  who  was,  besides,  ex- 
ceptionally favored  by  Mrs.  Farquhar — even  I 
fretted  under  this  regimen  of  ince.ssant  pin- 
pricks, until  at  last  I could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  boldly  attacked  our  venerable  tormentor. 

“ Mrs.  Farquhar,”!  said  to  her  one  day,  “ wli-at 
/« the  use  of  your  going  on  as  you  do  about  Bunce  ? 
He  isn’t  going  to  be  sent  away,  you  know,  and 
you  only  worry  Uncle  Bernard  to  death  by  per- 
sisting.’’ 

She  looked  a good  deal  surprised,  and  said  she 
didn’t  know  what  I meant  She  was  not  aware 
of  having  persisted  in  anything — except  indeed 
in  her  opinion  (to  which,  surely,  she  was  entitlerl) 
that  accounts  ought  to  be  made  intelligible.  “ No 
one,”  she  added,  “ can  be  more  anxious  to  spare 
your  dear  uncle  worry  than  I am,  but  when  I 
think  a thing  wrong,  I must  say  so.” 

“ Yes,  but  might  not  once  be  enough  ?”  I ven- 
tured to  suggest. 

She  stared,  and  then  laughed,  saying  that  I was 
a very  impertinent  young  gentlemw.  I was  cer- 
tainly a very  foolish  one  to  suppose  that  nature 
and  the  habits  of  threescore  yeais  and  ten  could 
be  changed  by  anything  that  I could  say.  Mrs. 
Farquhar  went  on  as  usual,  and  I can  not  flatter 
myself  that  my  remonstrance  produced  so  much 
as  a transient  effect  upon  her. 

But  with  a hard  frost  which  had  held  for  ten 
days  and  showed  no  signs  of  yielding,  and  with 
the  broads  and  dikes  frozen  the  whole  way  from 
Thirlby  to  Yarmouth,  I had  not  much  leisure  for 
brooding  over  domestic  troubles.  By  great  good 
luck  the  cold  had  come  upon  us  without  either 
wind  or  snow,  so  that  the  hundreds  who  honored 
Thirlby  Broad  with  their  company  daily  during 
the  continuance  of  this  splendid  skating  weather 
had  a surface  like  that  of  a vast  mirror  upon 
which  to  (>erform  their  evolutions.  Good  skaters 
were  not  quite  so  common  in  those  days  as  they 
are  now,  while  ladies  who  could  be  induced  to 
put  on  skates  at  all  were  few  and  far  between. 
Skating  ladies,  like  hunting  ladies,  were,  at  that 
particular  period  of  history,  apt  to  be  looked  upon 
a trifle  askance,  and  their  tastes  to  be  qualified  os 
“ masculine” — a term  of  reproach.  Other  times, 
other  manners;  the  timid  young  creature  who 
wore  ringlets,  who  could  not  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  funny  slang  words  which  her  brothers 
used,  and  who  would  scream  and  put  her  fingers 
in  her  ears  if  a gun  were  fired  off  in  her  presence, 
is  as  extinct  as  that  predecessor  of  hers  whose 
habit  it  was  to  faint  dead  away  at  least  once  in 
every  twenty-four  hours ; and  in  the  place  of  these 
we  have  got  what  we  have  got  I am  an  old  fogy 
and  a laudator  temporit  aeti;  but  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that,  upon  the  whole,  I prefer  the  modern 
forms  of  affectation  to  the  by-gone  ones.  Maud 
Dennison,  who  never  dreamed  of  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  be  affected  at  all,  revealed  herself  that 
winter  as  a skater  whom  the  whole  county  beheld 
with  admiration.  She  did  not  do  much  iu  the 
yray  of  figures;  but  she  bad  thoroughly  over- 
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come  the  difficulties  of  the  outside  edge,  and  to 
see  her  skimming  across  the  Broads,  lessening 
and  lessening  into  the  gray  distance  like  a bird, 
was  enough — as  old  Sir  Digby  Welby  declared 
in  an  unwonted  access  of  enthusiasm — “ to  make 
a gouty  man  sit  down  and  cry  with  vexation.” 

[to  br  oontindkd.] 

JOHN  BAPTIST  PURCELL, 

ARCHBISHOP  OP  CINCINNATI. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Porceix,  on  the  4 th 
inst.,  removes  a notable  figure  from  the  Roman 
tathohe  hierarchy  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
horn  m Mallow,  Ireland,  February  26, 1800,  and 
came  when  yet  a child  to  the  United  SUtes.  He 
was  educated,  as  so  many  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
have  been,  partly  in  the  United  States  and  part- 
ly in  Europe.  The  first  college  attended  by  him 
was  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  at  Emroittsburg,  Maryland. 

After  leaving  the  college,  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation in  St.  Sulpicc,  Paris,  and  in  that  city  was 
ordained  priest.  Upon  his  return  home  he  was 
^pointed  Teacher  of  Theology  at  Mount  St. 

Mary  s and  President  in  1829.  In  1833  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  the  diocese  embra- 
cing the  entire  State  of  Ohio. 

Protestantism  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  States 
which  cover  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  Romanism  has 
also  advanced  with  prodigious  strides.  In  1833 
there  was  but  one  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  diocese  of  Cleveland  was  set  off  in 
1847,  and  the  diocese  of  Columbus  in  1868. 

There  are  now  in  Hamilton  County  alone  seven- 
ty-one Catholic  churches ; the  archdiocese,  not- 
withstanding its  losses  of  territory,  contains  186 
churches  and  chapels,  218  priests,  1396  persons 
under  monastic  vows,  and  a Catholic  population 
of  160,000.  It  is  a fact  strongly  illustrative  of 
Catholic  methods  of  growth  that  the  so-called 

religious,”  who  have  taken  vows,  number  one 
to  every  107  of  the  Church  population  of  all  ages 
in  the  diocese.  Through  the  energetic  efforts  of 
the  Archbishop,  Homes,  Orphanages,  and  Protect- 
ories were  founded ; parochial  schools  were  es- 
tablished  to  the  number  of  eighty,  providing  for 
over  18,000  pupils.  It  was  his  purpose  to  place 
Catholicism,  at  this  great  centre  of  Westeni  life, 
in  the  very  front  rank,  and  he  spared  neither  la- 
bor nor  money  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object. 

In  his  earlier  life  Archbishop  Pcrckll  was  a 
keen  controversialist.  His  most  famous  debate 
was  that  with  Alexander  Campbell,  the  found- 
er of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  on  the  “ Infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  of  Rome.”  Campbell  was, 
like  himself,  an  Irishman — an  Irish  Presbyterian 
by  birthj  one  of  the  race  who  have  for  several 
centuries  been  sternly  and  relentlessly  hostile  to  the  claims  of 
Romanism.  He  was  a born  debater,  and  lived  all  his  days  in  an 
atmosphere  of  controversy.  The  discussion  between  the  two  cham- 
pions lasted  for  seven  days,  during  the  year  1836.  The  period  was 
one  of  theological  ferment  all  through  the  West.  Indeed,  the 
only  knights-errant  ever  known  there  were  the  knights-en  ant  of 
doctrine ; their  tournaments  were  held  in  school-liou.scs,  town- 
halls,  and  groves,  and  were  attended  by  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  admiring  backwoodsmen.  This  passion  for  contro- 
versy was  a symptom  of  advancing  civilization ; the  rough  aiitag- 
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onisms  of  the  frontier  had  been  turned  into  the  channel  of  theo- 
logical polemics.  The  report  of  this  debate  was  afterward  pub- 
lislied  in  a volume.  Arcbbisliop  Pcrcei.l  also  published  during 
his  life  Ijflnrc*  and  Pattloral  htlen,  Kknelm  Diguy’s  of 
FaUh,  and  Donald  M aclkod’s  Hintory  of  the  Beiotion  to  the  lilcssed 
Virgin  Mary  in  Xorih  Anunen. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Archbishop  Pcroell  that  during  the  civil 
war  he  unhesitatingly  siijiported  the  national  governuierit.  Under 
his  episcopal  vestments  there  beat  a warm  American  heart  He 
publicly  rebuked  the  Freeman's  Journal  and  the  Mtiro])olitan 
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Record  for  “instigating”  the  CathoUcs  of  New 
York  to  “evil  words  and  deeds"  durinc  the 
draft  riots.  During  that  criUcal  year  he  Lued 
a pastoral  containing  these  manly  words  - 
confess  that  it  has  greatly  pained  us  to  hear 
that  certain  rash,  irreverent,  and  thoughUesi 
men  of  our  communion  have  cursed  the  cov 
erament,  the  administration,  and  their  abettora 
Now  God  commands  us  to  bless  and  curse  not 
And  when  men  cursed  the  supporters  of  the 
government,  did  they  not  reflect  that  they  cursed 
the  more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cnth 
olic  voters  and  soldiers  in  our  army  who  de- 
fend  that  government  in  the  field  ?"  lie  exhort- 
ed his  people  to  join,  on  the  day  of  national 
thanksgiving,  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  prayen 
for  peace.  ^ 

The  diocese  of  Cincinnati  was  erected  into  an 
archiepiscopate  in  1860,  and  Bishop  Pcrceu  was 
made  the  first  Archbishop.  He  was,  indeed  al- 
most the  first  Bishop  of  Ohio,  having  had  but 
one  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Fenwick. 
It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  Church  within  the  bounds  of  h'ls 
jurisdiction  has  been  effected  under  his  inspira. 
tion  and  guidance.  Where  all  the  money  was 
procured  for  so  many  and  such  various  under- 
takings was  a mystery  until  within  a few  years. 
The  period  from  1878  to  1880  was  one  of  trial 
end  disaster  to  the  business  men  of  the  countiy, 
and  of  fatal  disaster  to  Archbishop  Purcell.  It 
was  found  that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
savings  of  his  flock,  and  had  acted  as  their  bank- 
er;  in  this  capacity  he  failed,  and  the  failure  of 
the  banker  clouded  the  last  days  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. He  was  indebted  to  his  people  for 
money  loaned  to  him  on  interest  to  the  amount 
of  $4,000,000;  the  available  assets  were  under 
$600,000.  The  ambition  of  the  prelate  had  con- 
quered  his  prudence.  He  had  invested  the  funds 
placed  in  his  hands  in  vast  fabrics  erected  for 
charitable  and  devotional  uses,  which  could  nei- 
ther pay  interest  nor  be  turned  into  money.  The 
sufferers  were  the  poor.  The  censures  which  fed 
upon  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  were  heavy, 
and  not  wholly  unjust.  His  usefulness  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end— a fact  recognized  by  the  ap- 
pointment in  1880  of  a coadjutor  with  the  riglit 
of  succession.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  Protest- 
ants that  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  assumed 
and  paid  these  debts.  Pastoral  letters  were  is- 
sued by  the  bishops  in  this  countiy  recommend- 
ing collections  in  the  churches,  but  the  proceeds 
iiave  not  met  the  claims  of  the  Archbishop's 
creditors. 

Ill  1869  Archbishop  Purcell  went  to  the  Vst- 
lean  Council,  and  voted  with  the  minority  against 
“the  opportuneness  of  the  definition  of  papal 
infallibility.”  This  was  as  far  as  the  minority 
dared  to  go.  Although  the  Catholic  bishops  in  the  United  States 
may  be  classed  as  ultramontanes,  in  Archbishop  Purceu  the  ultra- 
montane spirit  was  less  pronounced  than  in  others.  He  had  many 
warmly  attached  friends,  and  was  a man  of  blameless  life.  When 
bis  misfortunes  became  known,  he  appealed  to  the  fact  that  the 
lo.st  money  had  not  been  spent  in  luxury  and  self-indulgence  If 
one  may  judge  from  his  manner  on  some  important  occasions,  he 
iva.s  fond  of  the  pomp  and  splendors  of  hi.s  office.  He  cherished 
the  dream  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States,  of  the  tri- 
umph of  their  Church,  and  did  bis  utmost  for  its  realization. 
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manyTaltles,  and  in  1680  «“  J 
lA  ■ *:  - confederacy  was  formed  strong  enough  to  dnvo 

^ the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country,  to  which  they 
^ f did  not  return  in  triumph  until  twelve  years  aft- 
__  .j  erwai-d.  In  1693,  under  Dk  Varque,  the  Span- 

iards reconquered  the  town,  after  a desperate 
fight,  and  from  that  time  i^nta  Fe  went  the 
usual  Spanish-American  road.  The  arrange- 
ment of  its  houses  recalls  old  Spain,  the  street  front  a mere  dead 
wall  with  a patio,  within  which  is  at  once  the  garden  and  the  central 
court  of  the  house,  and  from  which  its  rooms  open.  The  old 
Indian  workings  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  were  abandoned,  at 
first  ns  part  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  afterward 
through  laziness  and  lack  of  enterprise ; and  the  place,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  vegetation,  went  tranquilly  and  unobtrusively  to  seed. 

But  the  Yankee  cometh,  in  the  which  no  man  can  play,  neither 
can  he  sleep.  It  was  in  1806  that  Pikk,  whose  name  is  best  known 
by  that  of  the  eminent  Peak,  his  namesake,  appeared  in  Santa  Pc, 
which  struck  him,  as  he  viewed  it  from  the  neighboring  heights,  as 
resembling  a “ fleet  of  flat-bottomed  boats  on  the  Ohio  River 
The  contrast  between  the  splcndora  of  the  churches  and  the 
squalor  of  the  hou.ses  also  struck  and  disgusted  the 
Protestant  mind  of  Pike.  He  found  in  the 

of  the  United  ^ ^rpent.r, 

trader,  but  had  established  himsoir  before  these  pio- 

where  be  was  ‘driving  But  it  wa^s^a^.^^K 


years  since  thnSj^ing 

tertitvmillennial  purposes,  as  that  of  the  actual 
founding  of  a European  colony. 

But  even  if  the  antiquity  of  Santo  Fe  is  cx- 
aggerated  a few  years,  it  is  only  a very  few 
years,  and  it  is  a hoary  antiquity  compared  with 
any  of  the  settlements  in  the  United  States: 
1560  strikes  us  as  a mediaeval  date.  Think 


SANTA  FE,  FROM  FORT  MARCY. 


Fe,  until  the  American  occupation,  which  is  practically  only  a few 
years  old,  was  very  much  the  same  sort  of  place  under  the  effete 
civilization  of  Spain  as  it  was  under  the  previous  administration 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  or  of  the  Aztecs  who  possibly  preceded 
them.  It  is  very  possible  that  if  the  monuments  of  the  older  civ- 
ilization had  been  left  uninjured,  instead  of  being  pulled  down  for 
the  sake  of  their  material,  which  was  to  be  used  over  again  in  the 
Spanish  erections,  they  might 
_ have  been  quite  as  imposing  os 

^ - --ri"  ’ f 111  these  latter.  The  old  pueblo, 
which  antedates  the  Spanisli  oc- 
- cupation  no  one  knows  how  fur, 

■- ■ - T gtill  stands  in  massive  ruins 

wliich  enable  the  archaeologist 
to  make  out  its 


riginal  arrange- 
ment. Tlie  architecture  of  Santa 
Fe,  as  of  all  the  primitive  South- 
west, is  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate.  The 
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COTTON. 

from  the  plough  to  the  loom. 

Bv  W.  M.  BURW'KLL. 

III. 

Tf^  n^arr/mi««..-Arrived  at  New  Orleane  the 
cotton,  which  has  been  stowed,  and  P'>e<^  «P 
tiers  until  it  reache.s  in  height  the  upper  » 
ricane-deck,  is  discharged  under  a foreman  and 
gang  witli  great  sy.stein  and  rapidity,  covered 
with  tarpaulin  if  necessary,  but  at  once  conveyed 
in  dravs  and  floats  to  tlie  wareiiouse.  Here  it  is 
sampled  bv  the  factor,  and  placed  on  his  tables 
in  tlie  most  favorable  liglit  for  inspection  by  the 
buver  Tlie  float  is  a vehicle  peculiar  to  tlie  cot- 
ton cities,  being  a long,  low,  and  very  strong  wag- 
on, drawn  usually  by  a splendid  pair  and  a leading 
mule,  and  driven  bv  a darky,  who  stands  erect, 
as  proud  of  his  team,  its  liarncss,  and  its  obedi- 
ence as  Captain  Leathers  is  of  the  Natciiez  steam- 
boat. There  are  in  New  Orleans  warehouses 
having  a capacity  for  storage  far  beyond  the 
present  receipt  of  the  port.  This  storage,  hand- 
ling, and  transfer  require  a vast  force  of  men 
and  animals  among  the  boats,  ships,  and  ware- 
houses. The  vehicles  used  for  this  purpose  may 
be  estimated  at  8000,  and  the  mules  and  horses 
at  16,000.  The  ’lon^horemen  and  other  labor, 
ers  may  be  set  down  during  the  winter  at  30,000. 

More  recently  the  relations  between  the  white 
and  colored  races  have  been  so  well  re  adjusted 
that  the  colored  men  have  an  association  which  pa- 
rades in  the  same  procession  with  the  white  men’s 
association,  and  tliey  constitute  a common  force 
upon  all  questions  of  wages  or  hours  of  work.  The 
turn-out  on  these  occasions  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  colored  members.  They  are  dressed  in 
black  cloth  suits,  and  present  a favorable  speci- 
men of  physical  force  and  of  orderly  conduct. 
Being  generally  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  they  do 
not  partake  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  nnregen- 
erate  roustabout  or  the  rascalities  of  the  saddle- 
colored  statesmen. 

Besides  the  warehouses,  there  are  many  private 
pickeries  in  wliicli  loose  or  damaged  cotton  is 
cleaned,  dried,  baled,  or  even  compressed.  The 
handling  of  a million  and  a half  of  bales  must 
occasion  more  or  less  waste.  This  would  be  in- 
creased by  torn  bales  and  by  packing  handfuls  of 
tlie  staple  into  the  “ hickory  shirts”  and  blouses 
of  the  employes.  If  this  waste  should  average  a 
pound  per  bale,  it  would  amount  to  more  tliun 
3000  bales ; but  the  damage  to  cotton  by  fire  and 
water,  on  steamboats,  wnrelioiises,  and  ships,  so 
increases  this  quantity  tlmt  the  city  crop  is  some- 
times estimated  as  high  os  25,000  bales.  This 
represents  in  chief  part  salvage  and  thrift,  and 
not  the  spoils  of  theft. 

Facilities  of  Transfer.— \i  may  be  remarked 
that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  founded  upon 
the  theory  that  as  there  was  no  other  outlet  to 
the  ocean  than  by  way  of  the  Balize,  the  exports 
and  imports  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valiev  could  only 
be  conducted  through  tlie  agency  of  factors  and 
middle-men.  There  was  then  no  necessity  for 
economy  of  labor  or  cost ; on  the  contrary,  all 
charges  were  laid  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
business  season  was  short  and  the  epidemic  dan- 
gerous. Exceptional  profits  were  therefore  cer- 
tainly justifiable.  Dravage  and  storage  were  a 
large  part  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  city, 
and  any  attempt  to  dispense  with  either  was  re- 
garded with  disfavor. 

The  modern  competition  of  other  ports,  and 
the  diversion  of  the  valley  trade  upon  lines  of- 
fering superior  facilities,  with  less  cost  of  tmnsit 
and  transfer,  have  compelled  the  adoption  of  sim- 
ilar facilities  in  New  Orleans.  Hence  she  has 
built  elevators,  constructed  railroads  and  trans- 
fer machinery,  instead  of  the  manual  labor  for- 
merly used  for  the  same  purpo.se.  While  the 
value  of  transit  goods  will  be  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased by  way  of  New  Orleans,  the  men  and 
mules  now  employed  in  this  transfer  may  be 
sent  to  the  plantation  for  the  production  of  staple 
crops. 

Shipping  the  Cotton. — Loading  a vessel  is  al- 
ways a work  of  much  skill  and  responsibility. 
With  cotton  it  is  especially  the  case.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  a stevedore  (a  name  left  by  the  Span- 
iards), who  is  a somewhat  humanized  improve- 
ment on  the  mate  of  the  steamboat — generally, 
we  may  say,  a man  of  experience  and  a property 
owner,  l^e  process  of  stowing  the  compressed 
bales  toquires  good  judgment  not  only  as  to  the 
economy  of  apace,  but  as  to  the  strength  and 
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HORSFORD’S  acid  phosphate 

AS  A NERVE  FOOD. 

T)«.J  W Smith,  Welliiigfoii.O.,  says:  “In 
ne?v^us  Tupply  I have  used  it  to  advantage.  -[ddr.J 

ST-ARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

‘•It  is  as  near  fairyland,  pro)>abIy.  as  any  place  in 


SUMMER  TOURS. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  pamphlet,  giving  Tirne-mbles, 
Map^  Hotel-lists,  and  tours  covering  tlie  tt  hile  Moun- 
tains, tlie  Slate  of  Maine,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
all  the  Shore,  Mountain,  and  Lake  rt>sorts  east  of  Bos- 
ton will  he  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 
Lccicb  TcTTi.K,Gen.  Pass.  Agt., Boston, Mass.— [/Ida.] 

HOTEL  KAATERSKILL, 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 
l/ABOCST  mountain  house  lii  the  world.  Open  June 
26tli  to  October.  Accessible  by  all  rail  route  witliin 
half  mile  of  hotel,  via  the  New  Kaaterskill  Railroad. 
Addivss,  E.  A.OII.I.K7T,  Kaaterskill  P.O.,N.Y.— [Adr.] 


Anoostctra  Bitters  do  not  only  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  flavor  and  aromatic  odor  above  all  oth- 
ers generally  useil,  bnt  they  are  also  a sure  preventive 
for  all  diseases  originating  from  the  digestive  organs. 
Beware  of  counterfeits.  Ask  your  grocer  or  druggist 
for  the  genuine  article,  maunfactu^  by  Dr.  J.  G.  B. 
Siegert  * Sions.— [Ada.] 


BURNETTS  COCOAINE 

Will  save  the  luiir  mui  keep  it  in  a strnnp  and  healtlni 
condition,  because  it  will  stimulate  the  roots  of  rli'e 
hair  and  restore  the  natural  action  upon  which  its 
growth  depeiida  liurneU'*  Flatorituj  KxtracU  are 
absolutely  pure. — [Ada.] 


irAi.Foiii)  Sauce  is  conceded  the  standard  relish, 
Halfoni^  Sauce  improves  soiqis,  fish,  gravies,  meats,  &c. 

C.  C.  SiiAY.iK  Fnr  Manufacturer,  103  Prince SL.N.Y., 
sendsFurPasbloiiBookfree.  Send  your  address -{Ade.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
■trengih,  and  wliolesomeiiesa.  More  economical  tliaii 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  tlie  multitude  of  low-test,  sliort-weight,  alum  or 
phosphate  powdera  Sold  only  in  cane. 

Rotai.  Bakiwq  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


*'r>OKER>S  BrrTERS,»  THE  OLD- 
est  and  Beet  Stomach  Bitters  known — 
unequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
I for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  ho  bad  in 


I Quarts  and  Pints.  L.  FUNKB,  Jr.,  Sole 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  Joliu  St.. 
N.Y.  P.O.Box  1039.  ’ 
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I.ITNDBORG»S  PERPlIinES, 
EDENIA  AND  HARECUAL  NIEL  ROSE. 


OOUfi  MRDAX,  PARIS,  iStS. 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

HakeFt  Prtmnn  Chocolate,  the  be»t 
' preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam- 
ily uu.-flaker’e  BreaLfaM  Cocoa, 
from  which  the  e»CfM  of  oil  bea  been 
removed,  eadly  digeeted  and  edinlrably 
adapted  for  Invallde.  — &Urr't  Vanilla 
Chocolale,  aa  a drink  or  eaten  " cf  °* 
fectionery  U a delleiooi  articla  i hlghlj 
rwommended  by  tourieta-fla*^* 
JSrmna,  Invaluable  aa  a diet  for  chU- 
dien.-Oemum  Sioeet  Chocolate,  s 
moet  eicellent  article  for  fkmUlee. 

Sold  by  Orocers  everywhers. 

,W.  HAltEIi  ajef 

JtorcKettcr,  Afoas. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT,  finest  AND  CriEAPES;r  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  I OR  SOL  PS,  MADfa 
dishes,  and  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  nalatahle  tonic 
In  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  »md  f* 

a success  and  a boon  tor  which  nations  should 
fei;!  grnieful."— Sec  “Mctlical  Press,  Lancet, 

"Brlfisti  MedicjilJoiintal,  ’ Jtc.  . 

CAUTION.— Geimiiie  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Li<-big’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Label.  This  caution  is  iiectm^ry,  owing  to 
various  cheap  ami  inferior  eubetbutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  To  be  liad  of  ail  Storeke.-n.ra.Grocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Linted  .Mates 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,9  Feuchurcll 
Avenue,  London,  Eiigliuid. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  Sc  TILFORD, 

SMn™  VANDERBEEK.  ACKER,  MERRALL,  & 

CO.VDIT.  MoKESSON  A ROBBINS.  H.  K.  A t.  B. 

THUKBER  & CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  & CO^ 


TOURIST’S  EDITION. 

DRAKE’S 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

W.  HAMILTON  GIBSON. 

The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains;  their  Le- 
gend and  Scenery.  By  Samckl  Adams  Drake, 
Author  of  “Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New 
England  Coast,”  “Captain  Nelson,”  kc.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Hamii.to.v  Gibso.v.  Tour- 
ist’s Edition.  Large  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth, 
|3  00.  

It  is  no  mere  record  of  miles,  elevations,  and  com- 
parative size  of  mountains;  it  is  rather  an  experienced 
and  frieiidly  guide,  who  beguiles  tlie  up-hill  way  by 
legends,  pleasant  anecdotes,  and  bright  sayings,  and 
teaches  ranch  of  the  woodcraft  to  be  learued  near  the 
monntaius'  heart.— Portland  /Vras. 

The  entire  region  is  described,  not  in  gn  id  e-book  isb 
style,  but  rather  as  a record  of  the  uiitaor’s  own  ex- 
periences. interspersed  with  iuterestiiig  iucideiits  and 
adventures,  bnt  at  the  same  time  containing  all  ueeded 
iufortnatiou  ns  to  routes  to  the  diSerent  portions  of 
the  region.  — IVico  Herald.  N.  Y. 

It  will  be  lietter  tliaii  ail  the  guide-books  for  those 
who  are  goiug  for  the  first  lime  to  Now  Hampshire 
this  summer ; aud  the  frcqneut  visitor  will  also  find  in 
it  charming  souveulrs. — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  tourist  to  the  M'hite  Mountains  will  not  deem 
his  “outfit’’  complete  uuless  It  includes  a copy  of  this 
“ full,  precise, compact,  sensible,  and  honest"  guide  to 
the  pe.'iks,  passes,  and  rnviues  of  that  famous  region. 
~Chicago  JoumaL 

No  pleasanter  guide  to  the  White  Mountains  can 
be  Imagined.  A map,  a tourist's  appendix,  and  an 
index  adapt  it  for  the  use  of  travellers.— .V.  ¥.  Times. 

The  volume  innst  enjoy  a wide  popiiinrity  among 
While  Mountain  tourists,  its  convenient  fonn  adapt- 
ing it  to  temporary,  and  its  lieauty  aud  value  to  per- 
manent, uses.— Boslon  Journal. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

W Sent  b’/  mail,  postage  prepaiit,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  Three  bollara. 


REPOUSSE  WORK 


Price  of  Tools  and  Materials  maOed  free.  Book  of 
Instructions  mailed  for  8ft  cents 

OOOPXOW  A WICHTMAN.  Bosto,,  Mass. 

BRITSHZSS 

JOHN  K.  HOPPEt, 


Volume  xxm.  NO.  188B. 


loot" 
CUTim/l 
■y  hehcdics." 

DipiOURlNO  Humors,  nunilliatl^ 

Itching  Tortures,  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum 
fantile  Hnmore  cured  by  tl,e  Cotiocka  Rkj,«u« 
UiiTieiraA  R»»or.veNT,  tlie  new  bloiKl 
cleanses  the  bhaal  anil  Wrsplration  of 
jioisonons  elements,  and  tlms  removes  the  cm,* 
OirTiorKA,  the  gi-e,.i  Skin  Cure,  iusUntiraii,-. 
telling  and  In^mmatlon,  clears  the  Skin  and  S 
lieals  Ulcers  and  Sores,  and  restores  the  Hair  ” 
CoTioi’iiA  SOAV,  an  exquisite  Skin  BeantirtA, 
Toilet  Requisite,  pnq.anri  from  Ccti^ea'^ 
pensahle  in  treating  Skin  Diseases  ^hv 
Skin  Blemishes,  Sunburn,  aud  Greasy  .%in 
CUTIOCRA  RKMKniKB  are  absolutely  nri~  ,na  .k. 
only  infallible  BIikhI  Purifiora  and  Skin  BeantiBem 
Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  60  ceuls- 
25  cents ; Resolvent,  It.  ^ 

PoTTza  Drug  am.  Ciikmioal  Co.,  Bostos  Mass. 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Steam  Pine  4 Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing’ 
Mill  Board.  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coatinas.  Ac 

Stan  to.  Ducfrov.  P»ic.  L»i. 

H.W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  HAIKU  UK. «. T 


WAR  VOLUMES 

OP 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

(.Vow  entirely  out  of  print  and  the  plates  destroyed.) 

Wo  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  files  of  Harper's  Weekly  during  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  pages  as  tlie  Weekly,  conlnining  1000  of  the 
lllustralions  llial  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  during 
the  War. 

2 vols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
rlmriceat  Cloth,  14;  Half  rurkey  Morocco, 
820. 

SOLD  BY  Sl'BSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

McDONNKLL  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

BRIGGS&m 


A warm  iron  passetl  over 
the  buck  of  these  P.APER8 
TRANSFERS  the  Pattern 
to  any  fnhric.  Designs  in 
t'rewelH,EiiibroWery, Braid- 
ing, iind  Initial  l.«tterg. 

New  Book  bound  in  cloth, 
showing  all  Brigg.s  & Co.’s 
Patterns,  including  over  40 
new  designs,  sent  on  receipt 
of  seven  3-ceiit  stamps. 

100  Franklia  St,,  N.Y. 

Retailed  by 
Zephyr -Wool  i 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty, 
■pa  ■ a a A laxative  and  refreshing 

TAMAR*..  Jit.'ssso.i 

■ n Ifi  n ,,j,g^l„,adache, hemorrhoids, 

_ . _ . . cerebral  coiigesuoo,  Ac. 

INDIEN'SSS 

de  la  Faciilte  de 

n I I I fl  LI  2T,  rue  Kambn  lean.  Fans 

l«  K I I I HIM  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Ullll-LiUll  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  nsnal  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 

THE  AMERICAN 

Doile  Action  ReYoiier, 


rs  of  the  celebrated  AatomstU  BunmetleM  Ouss. 

HABPEE’S  BAZAK 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  oar  WHOLESALE 
TEUN  DEPAKTMENT  to  Mn.  J.  0- CKOU  . 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  SDeet,  New  York,  who  J* 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  responsibiu  y. 

SPECIAL  CACTIOI^. 

We  are  not  interested  In  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROITY  & CO.,  wbe  her  for 
HAaPKE's  Bazab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  busineK. 

harper  & BROTHERS. 

EDUGATIOIIAL 

1883.  The  WETT  CALEMHAB  of  the 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Beautifully  inustrated.e*  pages.  SEJTT  FB*Jb 

yourself  and  musical  friends.  Send  nsmw  snd  saor^ 

to  K.TOPRJEK.  Franklin  3q..  Borion. 

The  Largest  ana  best  emoWed  fmU. 

Art  School, and  HOSUBjSryamwtodto.l**** 


i ft  New  0883)  Chromo  Canto,  no  » allk^wlgHiM 

4 U loc.,  postpaid.  QnoLLEKX»*Co.,NatoM,I*. 


,Udy  AMiits:£»^ 

' and  goM  aStj  seUing  W 

’’ILi’SSiK'Msr- 


HARPER’S 


JULY  U,  18SS. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


I«^o  Volume*- 

ANS '>helr  Live* 


memoirs 
A1..IWAW  I 
Toi)e,U»»c 


Aey  carry.  Efliu»llyweUatliii>tu«l%njiiKl»rouiii  y 
•old  by^  thele^linlf  CttiTi'iij?BiiHderB«i(l*Beal'Lr^ 

^ HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

KR  ABBOTT  BUGBT  CO 


leKef"^^* 

idlis  fl""' 

,j.oM  nu'l 

Volume*. 


: history.  1 

wlic  '"'‘I J’’;;**! 
«.  By  Mabo 

Wll.lAON-  1“ 


AlCS  OF  BIBLE 

li  llliwuniWu  P<* 
„,lft«l  Liter,. ture 
iiKBT  PlKni'O'^T  ' 

JO,  Cloth,  |3  00. 

iparative  zo 
intic.  For  Uee 
mmObton,  A.M^ 


,nd  songs 

Collected  uii 


WELSH 


J^D.D.,  Pretident  of  raU 
-reased  with  the  thorough- 


PiibliciiUon  by 
tKb  AnTHONt  r* 
Library  Edition, 


letters  ai 

CARLYLE. 


iry  Ihvnmblj 


fyom  the  Rev.  Bishop  J.  p Hr,u,r 

whi.e'u,  nu“  tr 

•n^tu^heaXhl^guie"^^  of  refer- 

-AteiaA  ‘^guage  for  the  Biblical  etudei.L 

vv»t^houtthlanUS;5'*^^P«^^  to  being  complete 

the  KnSri:!nXr„ 

the 


absinthe  DRINKING— the  FAST  PREVAILING  VICE  AMONG  ODR  GILDED  YOUTH. 

Befoi 


SHAKESPI 
by  Wii.i.i 
of  the  H 
gniviiige- 


After  twi 


indulgence,  three  times 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
Liicrece,  mid  oihe 
\VlM.IAM  .1.  Uol.YF 


CELEBRATED 


I STATEN  ISLAND 

'TeiisRaciel. 


r.u«.  Author  of  “Mlldred’i 

&c.  A Story  for  Girl*- 


Used  by  all  etpcrlH, 

Complete  Catalogi 
111  application. 


ICK  11.  AND  MARIA  THERESA,  irrom 
, Unpublished 

« „K  Bkooi-.b.  From  the  French,  by  M«. 
Hokv  iiud  Mr.  John  Ljlui.  4lo,  Paper, 

XIL  , 

BRIDGE.  A Hietory  of  the 
By  W.  C.  ConANT.  (Repritded 
[AOA/.INK  for  Map,  1SS3.)  The 

•liL  By  Montoomkbt  SoilOYt.KB. 

A«rK«’s  \Vkek..y.  Map  VI,  18s8.) 

ccount  of  the  Opening  Kxercieee, 

Map  2d.  1HS3.  Wit h Two  I'ori nilu.  and  Tweuty-elght 
llltiBlratious.  4to.  I*, .per,  20  ceuls. 

xiri. 

IDDELL  8c  SCOTT'S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEX- 
ICON. A Oieek-Eiiitlish  Uxicon.  Compiled  by 
llKNitv  OKoimK  Liokki.i,  U.D.,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  nil, I Koiikiit  Soott,  D.D.,  ^au  of 
Itochester,  Inic  Maslei  of  BnlHol  College,  Oxford. 
Seventh  Edition,  Kevi.-ed  mid  Augmented  through- 
out, with  the  Co-..nei:iti<>n  of  Prof.  Daiei.*a,  of 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  4to,  Sheep,  $10  00. 

XIV. 

lAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES  aud  UlllTereal 
I.ifnrmatioii  relating  to  nil  Ages  and  Niitlona.  Sej- 
eiiieeiitb  Edition,  coiiiainliig  the  Hlewry  of  lha 
Woild  to  the  Aiituiiiii  of  1S81.  By  Bknjamim  Viw- 
OK.NT.  Revised  for  Ameiican  lieaderij.  Large  8vo, 
810  pages.  Cloth,  $5  (K). 


“ subscription  only. 

VTslung  to  examine  the  above 
yo  purchasing,  can  have  an 
® by  addressing 

Harper  & urother' 

f'hANKLIN  SqCark.  Vv,.-  V„..  ' 


THE  BROOKLYN 
Bionklyii  Biidge. 
from  llAnPKii’H  J 


work, 

agent 


^JtWogue 


wnterI 

WmiyiEWg^ 


J,  If' 


for  Infants  and  Children 


• cheek, 
:es  tlien 
’TIb  Cl 


babies  fret 
cures  their 


What  quickly  cures  Constipati 
Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Intli^sf 

Farewell  tlien  to  Morph  i 
Castor  Oil  aud  Paregori, 


.Tvn  to  me,"  'Ta'.  AkoH-KaPTDP“"“ 
*«  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


maca'^''' 

uaui'ek's  Weekly 

WA'iFRifs  bazar  

f''  I.uwta 

IttO  Hi..,, 

hZT 

z:zr" 


Syrups, 


Pl'llMSHKD  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


CENTAUR  LIN 


_MJE_NT  ail  abnoliite  cure  for  liheiiiua- 
Galls,  &c.  Tlie  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
? and  Healiiijr  Remedy  known  to  man. 


tisni.  Sprain; 
tratiiig  Pain 


The  Rommitic  Adventures  of  n Milkmaid.  By  Thomas 
Hauoy.  Illiistrsted.  lo  cents. 


Black.  Illnatmted.  Cloth, 


PXMMOBI  WOOLBOM. 


For  the  Major.  By  Cn.sai 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Arden.  By  A.  Mary  F.  R< 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family.  By  Ai 
20  cents.  _ 


yyom  the  f)ittrioU  of 
ASSAM, 

CHITTAGONG, 

CACHAR, 

kancra  Valley, 
darjeelinc, 

AndOth.r.,'’^”**^  DOOM. 
Abso'ufely  Pore,  Snperlor  Flavor. 

THK  IfOST  KCONOJttCAI.  TEA. 
Require*  only  half  the  usual  7«a7if{fy. 
SOLD  BT  ALL  OROCEUB. 

JOH!V  C.  PHILLIPS  & CO., 

AgoiU  of  Um  CmlcatU  Taa  SyodlwM, 

130  Water  Street,  New  York. 


W WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 

NEKUED IN 

Every  Family, 


the  Volumes  oftheWsRHi. 
looNe  Paopi.R  with  the  ilrst 
For  June  and  December  of  e«c 
as?^  '»«  e“‘er 

nt  the 

«c^tiueaM8whe.-ethesnl.s 
»t^Cimen  copy  of  HAuraR'e 
FWelpt  Ufa  three-ceiit  stamp. 

harpbr-s  franklin  S< 
weekly  pa'olicatiun,  coniai 
Biography,  Hisuiry,  Pictioii 
wnging  from  10  to  26  cents  i 
Harper’s  Fi  auiliu  Sqttare  L 
graiuiiousiy  ou  applicaUon 


r and  Bazab  begin  with 
ry,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Number  for  Novemlier, 
,ziNK  wiib  the  Numbers 
h year. 

*d  with  the  Mnm1>er  of 
time  of  receipt  of  order, 
cril«r  01  herwise  directs, 
Youhg  PauPLa  sent  ou 


Honest  Davie. 


^ " A'N  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 

^ FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
BNGE  for  Cun.stipatioD, 
Bfliousness,  Headache, 
\ Indisposition,  Ac. 

(crSUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

*yand  all  other  system- 
regulating  medicines. 
Pi  iTT^ah  THE  DOPE  18  8MAI.I., 

the  action  prompt, 
# w ■■  THE  TASTE  DEUriOtJB. 
^ Ir  Ladles  and  children 

VfJ/  like  It 

\r  Price,  *B  esBts.  Iatcs  boxes,  BO  cents. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


iBK  RoBSKLL. 
20  cents. 


The  Ladies  Llndores. 
Half  Bound,  $100;  4t 


Olipbaht.  16mo, 
0 cents. 


No  New  Thing.  By  W.  E.  Noaiua.  26  cents. 

Mary  Barton.  A Tale  of  Manchester  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Oaskbi.l.  20  cents.  _ 

Stniy  Pearls.  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribniimont, 
Viscountess  of  Bellaise.  By  Cuabi4>tik  M.  Yunoa. 
16  ceiiu. 


NOW  llEADY-ThcPhonoi 
By  Benii  Pitman  and  Jer< 
80.  Send  for  specimen  she 
sellers,  or  address  Puonookai* 


aplifr  Dictionary. 

10  B.  Howard.  Price, 
s.  Solil  by  all  book- 
J iNSTITlTTIt,  Clnti,  O. 


WmilUnces  ehonld  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

harper  & BROTHERS,  Fraiikliu  Square,  N,  Y. 

$Sr  HARPER’S  CATAT/OGUB.  of  between  three 
and  foar  thonsnnd  volnmee,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Niue 
Ceiiia  in  Postage  Stamps. 


raf  HAai-XK  A HaoTiisKa  will  send  any  of  Iks  above 
works  by  mail,  postape  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HT  llAnrait’s  Catamiuus  mailed  free  ou  receipt  of 
Sine  Oenie  in  stamps. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N,  T. 


THEIR  CAUSE  & CURE. 

KNIOWPa  yaw  TSRATTSJB  aant  /Vse. 
Address  LA.  KNIGHT,  15 E.ThIrd St,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


a^sVa  PILE  PIPE 

at  directly  to  oarta  uflected,  there- 

~<ieM  fail.  Conveiilfcntly  carriod 

v«,  without  pain  or  Incon ve. 
rr/ief.  Sold  by  all  drumfists 

„-ats,  1S4T  ObsstsaS  BtrMt, 
ElMt  aUMt,  Loadoa,  Tnglaa* 


SEELEY’S 


OTWIONS  a'*re,i7Sr;-s;Es:Ka! 

n^i,”  wmt  for  postage.  Address  National  School 
Supply  Bureau,  86  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

AOnAWEEK.  $12  a day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
I Z Outfit  free.  Addreaa  Taos  A Co.,  Angnata.  Maine. 


, Cbromo Visiting  Caal^no2allke,fo^1SS3.name on, 
: and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c.  Warrsntedbeel 
sold.  Agent*  wanted.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


Applies  any  ointnie 
by  curing  when  othe, 

In  the  vest  pocket,  ready  fo 
nlence,  affording 
(accompanied  with  a ps 

S£{^r^.‘i.uVn“/ 


IT  PAY^  **H  ohr  Hand  Rubber  Stamp*.  8am- 
plea  free.  Fouahisk  A Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

fiiOC  a week  In  your  own  town.  Term*  and  $5  outfit 
VUu  free.  Addreee  H.  Ballett  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


per  day  at  liorae.  Samplea  worth  $1  free. 
Addtoss  SnnsoN  A Ca,  Portland.  Maine. 


uinii 


PENN  STATE 


EARL  & WILSON  S 


BOOK  FOR  SELF-INSTRUCTIONS  PENS. 


iPATENT  "SHORT  BAND’  COLLARS 
I AND  BEAD  EDGE” CUFFS 
; ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


Digitized  by 


VOLCMK 


the  TRAVEli 


IS  THE 


LftRGEST  ACCIDENT  COMPANY  in  the  WORLD. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  OF  LIFE  COMPAMB, 

With  Rates  as  Low  as  Consistent  wi<;h  Safety. 

Assets,  a6,667,000.  Surplus,  ♦1,«76,000. 


W 8 

.TAKtN  HI 


Pays  all  Honest  Claims  in  full,  without  scaling  or  waiting  for  an  assessment 
which  may  be  paid  or  not. 


Paid  Policy-Holders,  $8,300,000, 


Registered  Accident  Tickets, 


25  CENTS  A DAY,  $4,50  FOR  THIRTY  DATS, 


lONOMINIOTJS  END 


$3000  in  case  of  Death,  $13  a Week  if  Disabled. 


"fishermen  I 


General  Accident  Policies. 


MANCFACTLREn  DY  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


$5  to  $10  per  year  for  all  ordinary  occupations. 


JA-MEfe  BATTERSON,  Prenidont.  RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary. 
JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Assiotant  Secretary. 


tw*  Send  for  pricc-libt,  naming  county  and  state. 
Please  mention  this  paper.  . ' ■ 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  173  Broadway;  BOSTON,  eor.  State  and  Kilby  (nresto; 
CHICAOO,  IHoutank  Block,  .leciiclee  at  ail  Important  points. 


XaS  CONSTANTLY  BEOKIYINO  YBOM  KUEOrB 


Paillard’s 

MUSIC 

BOXES^a 


CHANGE  in  TARIFF, 


Our  Carts  carry  Canopy  Tops 
Wheel  Vehi< 

.Wo  OVAKA3JTBH  the 
•»ride  • of  our  Carte  ftw 
from  AMT  horse  motion  and  ' 
perfectly  easy  and  aatialBo-* 

all  STYLES  4 


steady  as  any  Four 


PLACE  IT  IN  YOI7B  SAFE. 

Inrest  $8  for  a flO.OOO  Accident  Policy 
with  $50  Weekly  Indemnity  in  the 


YILLAGE  CA^  ' Wm 

with  our  patented  method 
Of  Hanging  and  Shaft  Adjtxatment. 

THE  BOSTON  BUOKBOARD  00. 

155  to  163  East  Street.  - Foot  of  Woo 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


ty.  New  York  City. 


Hooper’s  Cachous. 


320  & 322  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

and  place  it  in  your  safe.  Twenty-five  dollars 
a year  will  carry  this  insurarffce,  and  should 
misfortune  overtake  you  in  the  way  "of  fwuil  or 
disabling  injury,  there  will  never  be  cause  to 
regret  your  foretliought  and  prudence. 

European  permits 


THAT  “KNOWLEDGE  18  POWER,” 
NEEDS  NO  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  HE  MfnO  BY 
EXPERIENCE  KNOWS  THE  VALL^  OP  TAR- 
KANT’S  SELTZER  APERIENT  DOES 
NOT  NEED  TO  BE  TOLD  THAT  IlK  HAS  IT 
WITUIN  HIS  POWER  TO  WARD  OFF  FEVERS, 
BILIOUS  ATTACKS,  HBADACHKSi,AND  ALLTIIE 
ILLS  ARISING  FROM  A DISORDERED  STOMACH, 
LIVER,  OR  BOWELS.  A TE.ASFOONFUL  IN  A 
GLASS  OF  WATER,  BEFORE  EATING,  ACTS  LIKE 
A CHARM,  AND  NO  B’lSB  MAN  WTLL  BE  WITH- 
OUT IT.  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


raN’SU™™)U.S.ARMY 

SUSPENSORY  BANDAGES. 

er/fct  Pit  Gxtarantged.  Support,  Relief,  Comfort. 
AITTOSIATICALLY  ADJU.8TABLE. 
DfSPLACEHKST  IMPOSSIBLE. 


Tooth  Brushes. 


DORCAS  YARNS. 


fithout  extra  charge. 


on  Nervons  Tenalon  and  I'lrcnlnr  mailed  free, 
•y  Drii--i9ta.  S.  E.  0.  KAW80N,  Patentee, 

)y  mall  aately.  ^amtoga  Spring*,  Y. 


Call  on  any  first-class  dealer, 
or  send  to 

Agents  in  Xew  York. 


^uui  c/////p«Mi3 

5 for  clrcnlan.,  Ac.,  fS  to  190. 
ileaenre,  money-mnkiug,  young  or 
Everything  ensy,  printwl  inatruc- 
■ * atampt.  for  Catalogue  of 

e*,  Type,  Cards,  Ac., to  the  factory. 
KKLSKY  a CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

OPES  CKotographic  OMtfU  far 
fcW  Amateurt,  Opera  Glattet, 
ietcopee.  Ae.  R & .1.  BECK, 


SyicimO“Wutma 


Hailed  for  $1.50  by  Stationers,  or 
KliLFFEL  de  liSSEIt,  New  York. 


-Pi'..™??!?"!?  L’elery  ^PHla  onred  my  mother  of 


One  botUe  always  cures. 


Circular,  Fretlouia,  N.*  Y 


severe  nervous  headacha’ 


BaoOKi.vN,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  M,  16^ 

“I  believe  It  wUl  be  sure  la  alnety  (b«i  » • 

Bbooki.tn,  N.  Y.,  Oct  n. 

“ I an  happy  to  say  that  yoar  reja^I 
me  a second  season  fhlly  sa  well  a*  U«  l«rt 

Pamphleta,  Mth  Mr.  Baber’s  full  lettcnsndoUw 
testimonials,  furnished  on  applicstion. 

Preparwl  only  by 

DR.  IH.  n.  TOWNSEND,  Frortb«»*»^< 

Price,  60  cents  and  $1  80  per  bottle.  . 
For  sale  by  CHARLES  DENNIN,  First 
8t,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all  DrugldBUt 

TH^NEW 

SWEET  BOUQUET  Clg«wW«‘ 

Delicate,  MU4,  Rud  FragMMk  A 
Whiff  for  Cvnnolsaevra.  ^ 

8.  JACOBI  A CO.,  MUllillffffA  F 

* LL  fteasidc.  Lake,  and  Monatatottlmbt-^M^ 
A.  With  UliistratloDB  and  maM.  Dmerixy 
andniOOhotolaandboardiiigloiMk  Price 
paid.  AmauoAK  BpMaaaBaiowPiimpRft. aMI 
ACa,  IHibk,  S Mbrsy  8t,.KX.,aiAeM|H 


BY  THE  USE  OP 


0 CONSTIPATION. 

Wournamo  and  address  to  P.  O.  Bos 
F«Yr  York  City,  for  a circular,  sent 
lYing  full  information  about  the  cautt 
re  ot  the  above  complaint. 


HOWARD  A H0B.sk,  46  Fnltoa  St.] 


enltcd  to 

of  writing.  One  of  each  for  trii 
poatpai^,  on  receipt  of  »c.  in  sti 


HRBICAN  STAB  SOFT  CAPSULES  THE  BEST. 
L Also,  Star  Kmpty  Capanica.  All  Drugglate. 


■‘Dr.BeoaonY  Skin  Cnre  la  rai 
irona.”— Mra  E.  L.  D.  If  cniam,  ] 


^ VoL.  XXVII. 
Copyright,  1883,  by  H 


NEW  YOEK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1883. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  GOLVG  TO  DO  ABOCT  IT? 

BRITANNIA  HAVING  BEEN  REBCKED  FOR  LEAVING  HER  sfARVING  CHILDREN  AT  OUR  FRONT  DOOR,  NOW  DROPS  THEM  SLYLY  OVER  Om  BACK  PENCK. 


I'^asui.sotos. — Special  Agent  Howell,  now  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  1ms  called  the  attention 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  large  number  of  immigrants  arriring  at  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
who  have  neither  money  nor  friends,  and  arc  too  feeble  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity  to  support 
themselves.  Most  of  this  class  arc  paupers  who  have  been  assisted  in  procuring  passage,  and  arc 


ticketed  to  points  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  .State.s.  Twentv-eight  jwi-sons  who  had  left 
Ireland  only  twenty  days  before  were  found  helpless  and  starving  in  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  on<l 
were  committed  to  the  Erie  County  Almshouse,  All  of  tiK*se  people  came  into  the  United  States 
vtd  Canada. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Neav  Yokk.  Saturday.  July  21,  18S3. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

/or  the  be*t  original  draiehg  to  Uhutrgte  Ai.PRKn  Domktt’s 
“Christmas  Hymn” — the  drawing  to  be  mitabfe  for  fnddiratiou  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  be  the  exelusire  work  o f an  Au\rrienn 
artist  not  over  twenig-five  gears  of  age — Mf-ssrs.  Harper  & Hro- 
TiiRRS  ojfer  an  award  o/  THHEE  THOr>S.\NI)  DOI.LAKS, 
the  honoretble  understanding  that  the  siiecessful  eomjwtitor  shall  use 
the  same  for  the  prosenition  of  art  siudg  in  one  or  more  o f the  best 
Aiim-iean  sehools,  inchtding  also  a sojourn  abroad  of  at  least  sir 
months  for  the  stndg  of  the  old  masters.  The  award  will  be  jwiid 
in  stteh  installments  ami  at  such  times  as  shall  best  suit  the  eonren- 
ienee  of  the  reripient  for  the  pnrjtoses  specified. 

The  drawings  must  he  reeeired  hg  Measrs.  HarpER  & BROTHERS 
not  biter  than  A ngnst  1,  IHS:-!,  addressed  Art  Competition,  Har- 
per's Jlafraziiio,  Franklin  Scinave,  New  York”;  a>ul  each  must  he 
designateil  bg  an  assumed  name  or  motto.,  whieh  should  also  be 
girrn,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  o f the  artist, 
in  a seated  enrelojw  aeeornjstnging  the  drawings,  and  not  to  he  ojHned 
until  the  resnit  if  the  eomjwtition  shall  hare  heen  defennineil.  The. 
name  of  the  snnessfnl  rrein/wfitor  will  not  he  publieig  annoWicetl 
until  the  publiration  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  (iiFFORi),  X.A. ; .Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  A.X.A.  ; and 
Mr.  Charles  Par-sons,  A.X.A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Art  Jtepiart- 
meat.  Harper  & Brothers,  will  art  as  judges  of  the  com/wfition. 

Jt  Is  intended  to  engrnre  the  sueeessftd  drawing  as  one  jtage  for 
Harpf.r’s  Magazine  o/”  Iteeemher,  188.S;  andshouUl  other  drawings 
submitted  be  found  milalde,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  foUons : one  jsige  HaRPER’s  WEEKLY,  one  }wige 

Harper’.s  Bazar,  ; <me  jmge  Harper’s  Yoi  ng  People,  ^HMi. 

If  the  judges  shonid  deride  that  no  one  of  the  drnwings  is  .ynituhle, 
.Messr.s.  Harrep.  a Brothkus  nserre  the  right  to  ertend  the  limit  of 
time  and  re-ojwn  the  comjstilion. 

Two  Christinns  lignins  bg  Al.FREO  DoMETT  have  heen  jmhlished. 
That  puhtished  in  18:!7  is  the  e,m  for  (he  iUnstration  of  whieh  artists 
are  invited  to  rompete.  and  a printed  eopg  of  it  will  he  sent  on  ap- 
plieation  to 

HARPER  & BROTH ER.S 

Franklin  ,Svh  aue,  Xf.w  York. 


DEMOCRATIC  M LSCA LCU L ATION. 

V GREAT  many  Democrats  are  evidently  of  opin- 
ion that  if  serious  misconduct  can  proved 
ag'ainst  Repuldicans,  all  Repuhlican.s  who  desii*e  hon- 
est administi-ation  and  progressive  legi-slation  will  at 
once  join  the  Democratic  party.  This  is  an  error 
akin  to  tliat  of  those  who  hold  tliat  if  a l)arty  Conven- 
tion can  be  induced  to  proclaim  a certain  policy  in 
its  platform,  every  voter  who  favors  that  policy  will 
immediately  support  that  party  without  regal'd  to  tlie 
natuml  history  of  platforms,  or  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  party,  or  to  the  general  probabilities 
of  the  situation.  The  sole  defect  of  this  view  is  that 
ill  both  cases  it  disragard-s  entiraly  the  nature  of  par- 
ties and  of  politics.  Those  who  hold  the  view  are 
very  apt  to  remark  with  emphasis  that  politics  is  the 
most  practical  business  in  the  world,  forgetting  that 
that  undoubted  truth  makes  their  reasoningunsound. 
It  is  because  politics  is  a very  practical  business 
that  a voter  does  not  inime<liately  leave  his  party 
when  another  party  makes  a plausible  profession,  or 
when  his  fellow-parti.sans  are  taken  in  fault.  The 
government  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  the  con- 
venient agency  of  parties.  Theoretically  they  repre- 
sent certain  general  principles  of  administration,  and 
the  policy  which  naturally  proceeds  from  them.  Act- 
ually they  do  something  more.  By  association  and 
common  organized  action  they  acquire  a living  inter- 
est to  their  members,  touching  their  pride,  their  emu- 
lation, their  personal  feeling,  until  a party  comes  to 
exist  almost  for  itself,  and  to  be  sustained  by  a pow- 
erful esprit  de  corps.  Unconsciously  it  thus  changes 
its  nature,  and  is  judged  not  by  its  distinctive  declara- 
tions, nor  as  an  agency  for  special  ends,  but  as  a 
body  whose  claims  to  support  rest  not  upon  certain 
abstract  principles,  but  upon  the  general  character  of 
its  membership,  and  the  general  tendency  of  its  con- 
duct as  proved  by  experience. 

A man,  therefore,  who  has  long  or  always  acted 
with  a party  because  of  liis  confidence  in  its  practical 
patriotism  and  wisdom  abandons  it,  not  when  anotli- 
er  party  declares  its  own  virtue,  but  only  when,  upon 
a deliberate  survey  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  decides 
either  that  he  can  no  longer  trust  his  own  party  to 
.secure  the  objects  which  lie  has  at  heart,  or  that  some 
other  party  will  more  certainly  secure  them.  To  pro- 
duce this  conviction  something  moi*e  is  necessary  than 
to  point  out  offenses  that  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  his  party,  and  to  insist  that  the  pledges  of  bet- 
ter conduct  from  the  opposing  party  must  lie  accepted 
as  valid.  Something  mora  is  necessary,  also,  than  to 
argue  that  there  is  but  a simple  alternative,  that  a 
party  responsible  for  offenses  must  be  abandoned,  and 
that  the  only  possible  practical  coui’se  is  to  vote  with 
the  opposition.  There  are  obviously  two  preliminary 
questions  which  must  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Do 
the  facts  show  that  the  offending  party  is  a hopeless 
offender,  and  that  the  accusing  party  will  do  better  ? 
Until  the  voter  is  persuaded  that  his  party  is  hopeless 
as  an  agency  of  honest  government,  he  will  naturally 
sustain  its  national  dominance,  however  sharply  he 
may  criticise  certain  actions,  and  however  resolutely 
he  may  refuse  to  s^gprt  certain  loc^  nominations. 
And  even  when  hejo^p^s  of  his  own  jarte,  although 


he  may  throw  away  his  vote,  he  will  certainly  not 
give  it  to  a party  which  has  been  at  the  same  time 
equally  on  trial  with  his  own,  and  which  has  equally 
failed. 

This  is  the  fallacy  of  the  Democratic  argument  in 
the  present  juncture.  During  the  period  of  Repub- 
lican executive  supremacy  the  Democratic  imrty  has 
had  a majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  not 
in  the  Senate,  and  undisputed  control  of  many  great 
States  and  cities.  Its  appeal  to  the  country,  there- 
fore, is  simply  this:  “We  waive  our  hideous  pro- 
slavery record  before  the  war,  the  betrayal  of  trust 
by  the  last  Democratic  Administration,  and  our  ven- 
omous Copperhead  attitude  during  the  war;  and  we 
say  that  the  Democratic  attempt  to  baffle  the  peaceful 
Presidential  decision  of  1877,  our  endeavor  to  starve 
and  paralyze  the  government  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion, our  financial  charlatanry,  and  our  general  con- 
duct in  the  city  of  New  York  and  wherever  we  can 
control,  ought  to  persuade  the  country  to  withdraw 
its  confidence  from  the  Republican  party,  and  give 
it  to  us.”  At  present  this  is  the  only  Democratic  cry 
for  1884,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  career  of 
the  party  for  the  last  generation. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  twenty-first  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
New'  York  was  held  last  week  in  Albany,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Regents  of  tlie  Univeraity.  The  Con- 
vocation is  a congress  of  the  Regents,  the  teachera  and 
trustees  of  the  colleges  and  academies,  the  nonnal 
schools,  and  academical  departments  of  union  schools, 
in  the  State,  w’hich  aro  “under  the  visitation”  of  the 
Regents,  and  its  object  is  the  promotion  of  pei'sonal 
acquaintance  among  the  teachera,  and  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  a comparison  of  metliods  of  educa- 
tion. Tlie  Convocation  was  estiblished  in  1863.  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  and,  as  was  to  lie  anticipateil  from 
the  general  intere.st  which  it  aroused  among  the 
higher  scliools,  it  has  Ix'cn  of  very  givat  service. 

The  Convocation  assembles  on  Tuesday,  usually 
about  the  second  W'cek  in  July,  and  closes  on  Thurs- 
day. During  that  time  it  is  devoted  to  the  roading 
of  pajiera  and  discussions,  of  which  a general  con 
ception  can  lie  gatheivd  from  a summary  of  those 
W’hich  were  delivered  at  the  late  meeting.  The  topics 
of  essays  and  discussions  wero  : College  Education. 
Academic  Instruction,  The  Stndi’  of  Literatiu-e  in 
Schools,  Teaching  Science  in  Academies.  Peilagogy. 
School  Sanitation,  The  Regents'  Examination.s,  and 
Discussions  on  Philosojihy.  Under  each  of  these 
heads  there  w'ere  specific  pa]iera  and  debates  upon 
them,  the  papers  treating  current  and  o^ien  questions, 
and  teeming  with  valuable  practical  sugge.stions. 

The  Convocation  is  one  of  the  good  services  of  the 
Regents  to  the  intere.sts  of  etlucation  in  the  Shite  of 
New  York.  Tlie  colleges  and  academies  are  general- 
ly established  and  endow’cd  liy  .some  religious  denom- 
ination. and  their  tendency,  therofore,  is  to  separation, 
isolation,  and  consequent  jealousy  and  injury  to  the 
common  cause.  The  Convocation  brings  all  together, 
softens  differences,  and  stimulates  friendly  co-opera- 
tion and  a generous  emulation.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  title  of  the  charge  of  tlie  Regents,  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  is  in  a sense  justified.  The  fic- 
tion that  the  various  colleges  comi)o.se  in  effect  a 
university  is  made  fact  in  the  union  which  the  Con- 
vocation secures,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
kind  of  union  which  the  New  England  colleges  have 
long  propose<l  in  the  identity  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tion, but  which  is  not  yet  accompli.shed.  may  be  ulti- 
mately effected  in  Neiv  York  by  the  agency  of  the 
Convocation.  It  is  one  of  the  means  of  elevating  and 
extending  the  standai’d  of  the  higher  education,  of 
adapting  it  to  the  time,  of  promoting  accuracy  and 
thoroughnes.s  in  teaching  and  in  .study,  and  in  culti- 
vating that  generous  spirit  of  scholarly  fraternity 
which  helps  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  by  en- 
nobling study. 

THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION  IN  OHIO. 

The  temperance  question  is  a chief  i.ssue  in  the  Ohio 
canvass,  and  Judge  Hoadly  has  lost  no  time  in  .stat- 
ing his  position  upon  it.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
Scott  law,  which  provides  for  a high  license,  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  courts,  and  the  law  is  sustained  liy  the 
Republicans.  It  is  opposed  by  the  liquor  interest— 
which,  as  an  interest,  is  certainly  not  that  of  good  or- 
der nor  of  good  morals,  but  of  crime,  and  of  gi*eat  tax- 
ation to  repress  it— and  the  liquor  interest  is  identified 
w'ith  the  Democratic  party.  Judge  Hoadly  is  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  iiosition,  and  of 
justifying  to  the  intelligent  citizens  of  his  State  the 
opposition  of  his  party  to  so  fair  and  reasonable  a law. 
The  difficulty  is  only  increased  by  his  frank  avowal 
of  his  approval  of  a license  sy.stem.  Tliis  reduce.s  his 
plea  to  an  objection  to  a jiarticular  form  of  license. 
Judge  Hoadly  is  an  able  law’ver  and  an  ardent  poli- 
tician. But  this  situation  baffles  him ; and  while  his 
argument  has  the  dexterity  of  desperation,  it  can  not 
even  confuse  an  intelligent  voter,  and  to  such  a one 
only  is  it  addressed,  because  no  other  is  affected  by 
argument. 

Judge  Hoadly  states  strongly  his  abhorrence  of 


intemperance,  and  says  that  ilfife  believed  alco- 
hoi  was  poison  and  its  use  a he  should  advocal  ^ 
absolute  prohibition.  But  the  r%ht  {ftriaciple  he  savi 
for  dealing  w'ith  the  liquor  traffic  is.rw^tioii  ofl 
abuses,  and  not  prohibition.  So  far  the 
tude  of  all  good  citizens  would  agree  within. 
doubtedly  the  great  general  sentiment  of  the  countr^ 
is  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a beveraw 
should  be  strictly  regulated  by  law.  When,  th^ 
fore,  the  Judge  proceeds  to  say  that  to  prohibit  drink- 
ing a glass  of  such  liquor  is  to  infringe  upon  private 
right,  he  ingeniously  but  palpably  shifts  his  ground, 
because  the  proposition  in  its  terms  is  not  to  prohibit 
drinking,  but  to  pennit  drinking  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Tliis  shift  is  an  open  attempt  at  sophistry 
which  of  course  miscarries.  The  Judge  then  lavs 
down  what  he  holds  to  be  the  true  rule  of  licen^ 
namely,  a graduated  system  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  the  trattic,  and  to  the  amount  of  injury 
which  the  traffic  may  do.  “The  Scott  law,” he  is 
reported  to  liave  .said,  “makes  no  distinction, but  says 
that  any  man  for  $*200  may  make  as  many  drunkards 
as  he  can.”  But  the  Judge  had  alitady  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a graduated  license  system,  ivliich, 
therofore,  accoiding  to  bis  own  rhetoric,  is  to  say  that, 
for  a sum  projiortiojied  to  his  ability  to  pay,  any  man 
may  make  as  many  drunkards  as  be  can.  He  can 
not  therefore  logically  object  to  the  high  license  for 
granting  the  very  same  permission  in  a more  restrict 
ed  form.  If  it  lie  wrong  for  a man  who  pays  9200  for 
a licen.se  to  make  as  many  drunkards  as  he  can- 
which  is  the  imjilicatioii  of  his  remark— it  is  quite  as 
wrong  for  a man  who  pays  $20  for  a license  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  a license  ? Why  not  al- 
low any  man  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  for  a beverage 
at  liis  pleasuro  and  without  a license,  as  he  sells  bread 
and  sugar  ? Because  by  common  consent  it  is  a coni- 
modity,  like  gunixiw'der,  the  sale  of  which  may  be 
regulated  by  law.  The  regulation  must  have  due 
reference  to  the  object  souglit.  That  object  is  public 
order,  and  as  public  oixler  is  promoted  by  diminishing 
ilruukenness,  to  restrict  the  opportunity  of  getting 
drunk  i.s  to  fuHill  the  purpose  for  which  licenses  are 
granted.  It  is  a question  of  expediency.  A nominal 
license  is  no  regulation  at  all.  A high  license  actual- 
ly rogulates.  The  only  fair  alternative,  therefore,  is 
jilain.  It  is  either  unlicensed  dram-selling  ordraro- 
.selling  so  liccn.sed  as  to  attain  the  object  of  licensing. 
To  agroc  that  license  is  just,  but  to  insist  that  a $50 
licen.se  is  equitable,  while  a $200  license  is  an  invasion 
of  jiei*soiial  right,  is  ludicrous.  It  is  the  daring  make- 
.shift  of  jiolitical  desperation.  If  this  he  “new  De- 
mocracy,” it  is  the  same  “old  mole.” 


THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  RESERVATION. 

A QUE.STION  has  arisen  between  the  Niagara  Falls 
Reserv’ation  Commission  and  HTe  State  Engineer. 
The  law  provides  as  follows; 

“ Before  any  proceedings  .«baH  be  had  or  taken  for  aotiniring 
the  title  to  any  of  the  said  lands,  the  .said  Coramis-sioners  sli»II 
eiuise  to  bo  made  a map  of  t he  laiid,  by  the  State  Engineer  aid 
.''Jiirveyor,  whieh  they  shall  determine  to  take,  which  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  a m.ajority  of  said  (.'iimmissioners,  and  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Seoretsiry  of  State,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Niagara 
roiinty.” 

Tliis  law  plainly  devolves  a duty  upon  the  State  En- 
gineer at  the  demand  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  is 
made  part  of  his  official  duty,  to  be  compensated  in  the 
usual  way,  becau.se  if  the  Commission  tvere  to  pay  for 
making  tlie  map,  it  would  be  left  free  to  select  its  own 
surveyor.  The  law  directs  the  Commission  to  do  a 
certain  technical  act  by  the  aid  of  a State  expert. 
This  is  the  simple  and  obvious  interpretation. 

Another  question  which  has  arisen  in  the  hoard  is 
that  of  the  extent  of  the  survey.  Mr.  Calvert  VaCX. 
the  eminent  landscaiie  architect,  has  written  a letter 
suggesting  the  inclusion  of  a much  larger  space  thw 
has  been  hitherto  contemplated.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
con-sidei-ed  that  the  whole  project  has  thus  far  pro- 
ceeded upon  a general  design  based  upon  a .survey  of 
Mes.sra.  Olmsted  and  Gardner,  and  all  the  estimate 
have  confonned  to  this  proposition.  It  is  searcelj 
possible  that  gentlemen  so  accomplished  in  their  pro- 
fession could  have  omitted  from  their  project  an.v 


land  which  is  essential  to  the  main  purpose 


of  the 
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reservation.  That  puiTiose  is  not,  as  we  understanj . 
a reservation  of  all  the  adjacent  land,  which  wou 
make  a delightful  park,  but  of  such  only  as  is  m is 
pensable  to  free  the  cataract  from  the  obstructions 
which  now  threaten  to  obliterate  it  as  a spectacle  o 
natural  sublimity.  . . 

Undoubtedly  a generous  interpretation  , 

given  to  this  purpose.  A certain  space  is  essen  i • 
but  it  is  very  easy  so  to  extend  it  as  to  imperil  u 
whole  project  by  the  prospect  of  enormous  5*?®"  i . 
ture.  The  office  of  the  present  Commission  is 
preliminary'.  It  is  to  cause  a survey  to  be  nw  o 
the  land  which  it  deems  proper  for  the 
ascertain  its  probable  cost,  and  to  report  to  the  o 
lature  for  further  action.  The  subject  had  . 
fully  considered  by  those  io*®*"®**®^ 
general  plan  of  M«wrs.  Olmsted  and 
specific  statements  were  made  which  were  very  , 
ential  in  aecurmg  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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change  of  the  scheme  and  a great  increase  of  the  ex- 
pense would  seriously  pi-ejudice  its  chances  in  another 
Legislature;  and  while  the  Commission  is  composed 
of  gentlemen  who  would  not  hesitate  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  enterprise  if  upon  mature  reflection  they 
found  it  to  be  necessary  properly  to  attain  the  object 
proposed,  they  would  require  very  conclusive  argu- 
ments to  show  them  that  the  original  scheme  was  in- 
adequate and  the  careful  calculations  at  fault. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  ENFANT  TERRIBLE. 

In  the  lazy  season  all  kinds  of  personal  political  siwicn- 
latiuus  flourish  luxuriantly, and  none  of  them  are  more  live- 
ly than  those  about  the  election  of  Mr.RANPALi.  as  Speaker. 
The  discussion  is  universal  in  both  parties.  The  Democrats 
are  radically  ami  .sharply  divided  ui>on  the  subject,  and  the 
Kepublicans  therefore  naturally  “ take  a hand  in,”  and  geni- 
ally encourage  the  fraternal  dissension.  The  amusing  fact 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Randai.i.  is  that  he  can  neither  be  t4rken 
nor  left  without  great  damage  to  the  virtuous  Democratic 
party  which  proposes  to  turn  the  rascals  out. 

His  nomination  by  the  Democratic  cancus  would  be  a 
plain  declaration  that  the  Democr.ats  abandon  the  tariff 
issue  in  1884,  which  would  disgust  the  strenuous  Democrat- 
ic free-traders,  who  declare  that  his  nomination  would  lie 
the  dissolution  of  the  party.  His  rejection  would  startle 
the  country  as  practically  a Democratic  free-trade  proiiun- 
ciamento,  and  the  Democratic  interest  in  protected  indus- 
tries would  withdraw  an  important  Democratic  contingent 
from  the  hearty  support  of  the  party  as  a free-trade  propa- 
ganda. The  only  remaining  course,  that  of  dropping  both 
Mr.  Randall  and  a distinctive  free-trade  candidate  like  Mr. 
C'aulislk,  would  be  a mere  dodging  of  the  question,  which 
would  disgust  the  positive  men  upon  both  sides  of  the 
party,  and  attract  no  independent  or  Republican  sympathy 
or  support. 

The  silent  Mr.  Randall  is  the  enfant  torible  of  his  party. 
The  free-traders,  who  can  neither  argue  nor  bully  him  down, 
are  now  with  artless  innocence  trying  to  wheedle  him.  He 
and  his  friends  the  Democratic  jirotectionists  look  on  with 
a smile.  And  so,  indeed,  do  the  Republicans.  “Take  him 
or  leave  him,”  they  seem  to  say  to  the  esteemed  Democratic 
brethren ; “ we  shall  be  satistied  with  your  decision,  and  we 
Lope  that  you  will  be  so  also.” 


A STRANGE  STORY. 

It  is  a phantasmal  tale  that  has  been  recently  daily  tidd 
in  the  morning  papers,  that  the  legitimate  King  of  France, 
who  has  never  sat  upon  a throne,  is  dying  in  Austria,  and 
that  the  gr-eat-grandson  of  a man  who  voted  for  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  Loris  XVI.,  and  the  heir  of  the  Revolutions  of 
'93  and  of  ’3(1,  is  selected  .ns  the  royal  successor,  and  has  been 
invitoil  to  Rome  by  the  Pope. 

The  practical  argninent  against  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  I.  iu  England  was  that  a King  can  not  be  exe- 
cuted. Charles  Stl'aut  might  lie  beheaded,  but  the  King 
would  presently  come  over  or  not  come  over,  but  wherever 
he  might  be,  ami  whatever  his  fate,  he  would  be  always  a 
national  menace,  because  the  King  can  not  die.  The  Comte 
de  Chambord  never  sat  upon  bis  ancestors’ throne,  and  his 
father  never  sat  upon  it,  and  he  has  no  child.  But  when 
he  dies,  the  King  remains.  The  logic  of  legitimacy  is  in- 
vincible. Time  and  long  possession  and  the  will  of  the 
nation  may  practically  interfere  with  the  conclusion.  But 
a royal  family  is  deathless  and  its  claim  never  expires.  If 
the  Comte  de  Paris  renounces  it  for  himself,  it  is  at  once 
valid  in  his  heir. 

Even  the  Napoleonic  royalty  asserts  itself  at  this  junc- 
ture. Like  all  others,  its  origin  is  mere  brute  force,  but  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Boi'RHon  tradition  the  Napoleonic 
royalty  is  pinchbeck  and  parvenu.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  as  able  and  unscrupulous  a man  as  ever  founded  a mon- 
archy. But  he  lived  too  late.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was 
hostile,  and  made  his  imperialism,  when  detached  from  his 
personality,  ridiculous.  If  France  is  not  really  republican, 
she  may  cry,  “A  plague  on  botli  your  house.s.”  But  none 
the  less  they  can  perplex  and  even  eiuivulse  her.  .Since 
GaMbetta  there  is  no  commanding  ami  inspiring  Repub- 
lican leader  in  France,  but  th.at  very  situation  would  make 
her  steady  ailhesiou  to  the  republic  more  significant. 


ANOTHER  REMOVAL. 

The  folly  and  bitter  injustice  of  displacing  excellent 
public  offlcei-s  to  bestow  their  positions  upon  the  hencli- 
inen  of  politicians  is  constantly  illustrated.  It  is  a prac- 
tice which  in  fjw:t  and  in  spirit  is  forbidden  by  public,  opin- 
ion; but  the  prohibition  is  constantly  evaded,  as  in  the 
acts  of  Commissioner  Evans.  The  instances  are  known 
only  when  circumstances  make  them  conspicuous,  but  the 
wrong  is  always  the  same. 

A recent  case  of  the  kind  is  the  transform.ation  of  the 
consular  agency  at  Diisseldorf  into  a consulate,  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  consular  .agent,  Mr.  Lewis,  an  experienced 
ami  u]iright  otlicer,  to  make  a place  for  a succe.ssor  pressed 
by  political  influence.  Mr.  Lewis  has  held  the  position  for 
about  twenty  years,  and  was  naturally  able  to  bo  of  great 
service  to  his  countrymen — a service  which  he  never  failed 
to  render.  The  Americans  iu  Diisseldorf  knew  no  legiti- 
mate reason  for  his  removal,  either  ofllciul  or  personal,  and 
we  believe  that  “political  reasons”  alone  were  pleaded  for 
the  dismissal.  The  oflice  is  one  solely  of  convenience  to 
Americans  and  Germans,  and  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
qualifications  is  experience,  familiarity  with  local  laws 
ami  customs,  and  all  the  knowledge  that  a prolonged  resi- 
dence alone  gi  ves. 

In  such  oflices  no  more  preposterous  •system  could  be  de- 
vised than  that  of  arbitrary  rotation.  An  insecure  tenure 
18  a preitiiuin  uiion  dishonesty,  and  wanton  removal  is  both 
a disgrace  and  an  injury  to  the  country  that  tolerates  it. 
No  man,  indeed,  as  we  have  often  said,  has  a vested  right  to 
an  oflice,  us  no  clerk  in  a business  house  has  a vested  right  to 
his  place.  But  the  bnsiue.ss  man  who  should  tiini  out  com- 
petent,  honest,  and  experienced  clerks  and  replace  them 
With  inexperienced  men,  upon  the  plea  that  none  of  his 
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clerks  hail  a vested  right  to  his  place,  would  be  a fit  subject 
for  the  writ  de  lunatico.  That,  however,  is  precisely  what 
the  government  does  in  turning  out  a faithful  agent  like 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  it  is  an  abuse  which  public  opinion  iu  this 
country  has  happily  taken  in  hand  and  is  steailily  cor- 
recting. 


FOREWARNED. 

The  announcement  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  Egypt 
i-eminds  everybody  that  the  terrible  plague  has  periodical- 
ly swept  over  the  world,  and  awakens  the  apprehension 
that  our  own  country  may  not  be  spared.  I'ortiinately  the 
laws  of  health  are  so  much  better  comprehended  and  ob- 
served than  formerly  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
a panic  even  should  the  disease  reach  ns. 

Communities  and  individuals  know  that  care,  cleanliness, 
and  wise  moderation  carry  them  safely  even  through  such 
a torrid  heat  as  was  recently  known  in  New  York  ; and  the 
some  precautions  generally  and  stringently  obscrvml  will 
be  equally  serviceable  in  dealing  with  a plague  like  the 
cholera.  Relaxing  food,  relaxing  and  fiery'  drinks,  careless 
exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  a failure  to  recognize 
abnormal  conditions  in  every  detail  of  living,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  unusual  mortality  of  a hot  suniiner. 

The  same  negligence,  the  want  of  positive  reasonable 
precautions,  and  of  conduct  regulated  by  coinmon-sense, 
would  greatly  heighten  the  fatality  of  a cholera  epidemic. 
To  keep  cool  is  the  best  exhortation,  becau.se  it  means, 
bo  sensible.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the  possibility,  a great 
responsibility  devolves  upon  the  Board  of  Health  at  every 
sea-port  iu  the  country,  and  especially  upon  that  in  New 
York.  Its  powers,  which  are  large,  should  be  exercised 
with  as  much  vigor  as  vvi.sdom,  and  every  citizen  should 
cordially  co-operate.  Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  we  are 
distinctly  warned  by  every  fresh  report  from  Egyjit. 


WISE  GENEROSITY. 

MR.andMrs.O.swALD Ottendorker have  made  asplendid 
gift  to  the  Gorman  Hospital  in  the  city,  the  value  of  which 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  wise  disposition  of  it.  Mrs. 
Ottendorker  gives  the  land  and  building  for  a dispensary, 
which  will  be  amply'  and  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  free 
treatment  of  every  kind  of  disease  among  the  poor,  while 
Mr.  Ottendorker  gives  the  laud  and  building  for  a library 
and  reading-room  which  he  will  supply  with  Imoks  and 
periodicals. 

Such  gifts  allay  the  jealousy  with  which  great  wealth  is 
coming  to  be  regarded.  They'  are  public  benefactions  iu 
the  highest  sense,  and  they  are  noble  private  monuments. 
Astor  and  Lenox,  Cooper, Cornell,  and  Va.ssar,  Peabody 
and  Slater,  and  other  munificent  givers,  live  in  the  great 
public  institutions  which  they  have  founded  or  aided,  and 
the  aiimiratiuu  and  gratitude  with  which  they  are  regarded 
might  well  stimulate  those  who  are  able  to  do  likewise. 

There  have  been  most  generous  gifts  to  tbe  Metropolitan 
Miiscnm  of  Art,  which  ofl'ers  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
instructive  resorts  not  only  to  the  general  public,  but  to 
skilled  workmen.  But  it  is  not  yet  thorougbly  independ- 
ent, and  a gift  which  should  secure  an  ample  endowment 
and  an  adequate  building  would  be  a public  benefaction 
which  the  public  would  gratefully  remember.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ottendorker  have  cho.sen  to  spend  their  money  in  a way 
wliich  makes  everybody  glad  that  they  are  rich,  and  makes 
everybody  wish,  also,  that  all  rich  men  and  women  were  of 
the  same  disposition.  Riches  can  certainly  buy  nothing 
more  valuable  than  such  good  feeling. 


PERSONAL. 

No  member  of  the  family  of  the  late  Peter  Cooper  has  been 
consulted  about  the  proposed  public  monument  to  that  philanthro- 
pist, although  ill  thousands  of  places  in  the  metropolis  subscrip- 
tion li.sts  have  been  opened,  money-boxes  fixed,  and  appeals  to 
contribute  placarded.  Neither  the  shape  nor  location  of  tbe  nionu- 
ment,  nor  the  best  manner  of  providing  the  means  to  erect  it,  nor 
the  propriety  of  instituting  any  such  enterprise  at  all,  has  lieeii 
made  a subject  of  consultation  with  the  neare.st  relatives  of  Mr. 
(.'ooper. 

— Not  long  ago  Lecky,  the  historian,  said  to  a .N’ew  York  friend 
tliat  his  works  are  modellod  on  those  of  Bicki.k,  and  showed  his 
dog-eaveil  and  liotiiumbed  copy  of  Bi  ckle's  NiKoiy  of  f’ivi/izafion 
as  an  evidence  of  his  study  of  tliat  author.  But  Lkcky’s  style 
certainly  does  not  suggest  Bitki.e.  His  adniirntion  for  Bi'cki.k 
stopjied  this  side  of  plagiarism,  inspiring  him  with  Bickle’s  spirit 
rather  than  loading  his  memory  with  Bcckle’s  ideas  and  plii-a.ses. 

— One  of  Colonel  Berdan’s  famous  sharp-shooters,  who  behaved 
so  hand.soinely  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  is  now  a successful  den- 
tist in  a New  .ferscy  town.  He  recalls  with  mild  merriment  an 
order  given  by  the  gallant  colonel  to  his  hundred  men  at  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  the  field  iu  front  of  them  was  teem- 
ing with  masked  batteries  of  the  most  formidable  description. 
“ t.’apture  those  batteries,”  cried  the  eager  colonel,  “ and  report 
them  as  fast  as  captured.”  This  veteran  survivor  of  the  regiment 
declares  that  he  never  experience!!  the  slightest  compunction  aft- 
er killing  a man,  but  was,  on  the  other  hand,  as  indifferent,  save 
for  the  joy  of  the  deed,  as  if  he  had  just  shot  a woo<lchuck. 

— We  congratulate  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  quality  and  size  of  the  loan  collection  of  art  works  which 
they  have  secured  in  this  region  for  the  Louisville  Exhibition.  The 
principal  picture  owners  of  this  city,  though  often  in  other  in- 
stances prompted  to  impatient  refu.sals,  have  suecumhed  to  South- 
ern eloquence,  and  lent  the  best  things  in  their  galleries.  VisiU 
ors  to  the  Louisville  Exhibition  may  rest  assured  that  tlie  paint- 
ings which  are  to  go  thither  from  New  York  are  so  good  that 
New-Yorkers  themselves  would  think  it  a treat  to  study  them. 

— Mr.  Rcskin’s  recent  confessions  arc  so  interesting  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  be  treated  to  many  more.  One  of  the  least  tire- 
some of  them  is  the  announcement  that  notwithstanding  his  well- 
known  protests  against  the  ignorant  sentimentalism  of  Byron,  “ I 
had  yet  formed  my  own  precious  ‘ style’  by  perpetual  reading  of 
him  and  imitation  of  him.” 

— A writer  in  our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Critic  does  unin- 
tentionsl  injustice  to  the  management  of  the  Astor  Library. 
“ When  the  directors,”  he  says,  “ arc  urged  to  open  its  treasures 
to  the  public  in  the  evening  they  reply  that  no  library  of  refer- 
ence in  the  world  is  open  after  candle-light,”  but  “ it  is  known 
that  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  is  open  in  pait  during  the  evening, 
and  the  great  Brussels  library,  and  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at 
Paris  is  contemplating  a similar  step.”  It  was  primarily  through 
the  directors  themselves  that,  several  months  ago,  the  public  were 
iufunued  in  the  Tribune  that  these  very  libraries  had  made  ar- 
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rangements  for  opening  one  or  more  rooms  in  the  evening ; and  it 
was  bec-aiise  of  the  success  of  this  move  on  the  part  of  those  for- 
eign libraries  that  the  directors  of  the  Astor  Library  were  reported 
to  be  considering  the  expediency  of  a similar  course.  We  are 
able  to  add  that  the  directors  were  correctly  reported,  and  that 
the  project  of  bringing  the  trea.surcs  of  the  Astor  Library  within 
reach  of  scholars  who  can  not  consult  them  by  day  is  likely  to  be 
realized. 

— We  have  received  (and  read)  a copy  of  Mr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis’s  poem,  called  modestly  by  the  author  “ A Rhymed  Med- 
ley,” which  was  recited  last  month  at  Yale  College  before  the 
class  of  1863,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  their 
graduation.  The  public,  to  whom  Mr.  Lewis  is  known  as  a scholar, 
a lexicographer,  ah  editor,  and  a successful  man  of  affairs,  was 
perhaps  unprepared  to  recognize  in  this  latest  effort  the  inspira- 
tion of  a true  poet  as  well.  Rut  Mr.  Lewis  has  a habit  of  doing 
handsomely  what  he  puts  his  hand  to,  and  we  expect  to  sec  Yale 
honor  herself  one  of  these  days  by  giving  him  an  LL.D. 

— Colonel  Keatino,  of  the  Memphis  Appeal,  who  is  visiting  the 
city,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  present  condition  of  the  South. 
“ The  South,”  he  says,  “ is  the  most  prosiierous  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  this  prosperity  is  due  chiefly  to  the  development  of  its 
mining  interesLs,  and  to  the  intelligence  with  wliicli,  under  the  new 
regime,  the  soil  is  cultivated.  The  people  are  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  Union ; and  so  far  from  regretting  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  they  would  tight  rather  than  see  that  patriarchal  institu- 
tion established  again  among  them.”  It  reficslies  a patriot  to 
hear  such  sentiments  from  an  ex-Confederate  chieftain  who  repre- 
sents a big  constituency,  ('olonel  Keating  has  pa.ssed  through 
six  or  seven  yellow  fever  epiileniics  in  Memphis,  and  has  gathered, 
in  a valuable  book,  the  contributions  of  his  own  experience  ami 
observation  as  to  the  treatment  and  eradication  of  that  disease. 

— The  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family 
on  the  18th  inst.  Ho  will  return  in  November,  but  his  family  ex- 
pect to  make  a longer  stay. 

— On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  news  of  Bayard  Taylor’s 
death  reached  this  city  several  of  his  friend.s  found  their  way  to  a 
club-house  which  the  dead  journalist  and  poet  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting,  each  of  them  expressing  in  the  manner  pe- 
culiar to  himself  his  sense  of  his  loss.  One  member  showed  tbo 
strength  of  his  grief  by  the  incoherent  jerking  of  his  head  and 
arms,  and  seemed  at  times  as  tYongh  his  reason  was  shaking. 
But  another,  whom  Mr.  Taylor  especially  admired  for  breadth  of 
culture  and  catholicity  of  taste,  walked  the  floor  in  silence,  and, 
after  seating  himself  in  an  abseiit-mindeil  fashion,  remarked  quiet- 
ly to  the  person  who  sat  next  to  him,  “ It  seems  to  me  that  I have 
seen  Bayard  in  each  one  of  those  chairs  as  I passed  along,  and 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.”  The  pathos  with  which  the  words 
were  uttered  made  a lasting  impression  upon  the  listener. 

— Senator  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  a recent  converaation,  said 
that  one  thing  surprised  him  during  his  last  journey  through  the 
.Southern  Slates,  namely,  that  it  was  from  the  ladies  of  the  South 
that  he  heard  the  greatest  rejoicing  over  the  abolition  of  the  pe- 
culiar institution.  The  rea.soii  for  tlie  joy  was,  he  believed,  the  re- 
lief from  tlie  care  of  supervising  the  provision  of  clothing  and  food 
for  the  youthful  negroes.  In  these  days  the  mothers  of  those  dark 
barbarians  attend  to  tlie  wants  of  their  own  children  just  as  the  mo- 
thers of  little  white  savages  do ; but  in  the  days  of  slavery  the  load 
was  fasteneti  to  the  back  of  the  planter’s  wife. 

— VV’e  notice  in  the  columns  of  some  of  our  contemporaries  the 
expression  of  anxiety  respecting  the  final  issue  of  what  is  expect- 
ed to  lie  a war  of  extermination  between  the  new  Metropolitan 
Opera-house  and  the  old  Academy  of  .Music  as  soon  as  the  re- 
spective forces  of  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Mapleson  are  in  the  field. 
We  see,  however,  no  cause  for  serious  apprehension.  The  best 
singers  will  draw  the  largest  audiences,  and  the  house  that  secures 
their  services  will  be  the  successful  and  fa.sbionable  one,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  If,  on  the  same  night,  Nilsson  should  sing  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  and  Patti  in  the  Academy,  New 
York  would  be  largo  enough  and  rich  enough  to  fill  both  buildings ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attraction  in  one  building  should  lie 
a prima  donna  of  genius,  and  the  attraction  in  the  other  building 
a prima  donna  of  inedioerity,  or  (as  in  former  years  has  frequent- 
ly been  the  case)  of  no  rank  at  all,  the  place  that  has  the  real  sing- 
er will  draw  the  crowd.  In  any  event,  the  musical  public,  which 
heretofore  has  been  drawn  upon  for  much  lonsr-suffering,  will  be 
the  gainer  by  the  establishment  of  another  head-tiuarters  of  song. 
Let  the  rival  managers  enter  the  lists ; whichever  wins,  the  mu- 
sical public  is  likely  to  get  some  of  its  money’s  worth  at  last. 

— Mr.  C.  Kkaoan  Paul  on  Charles  Kingsley  : For  some  twenty 
years  he  was  the  most  popular  clergyman  iu  England.  Others 
liave  been  equally  loved,  or  reverenced,  or  notorious,  each  in  his 
own  circle,  some  in  more  than  one  circle,  but  no  man  ever  appear- 
ed to  so  large  numbers  and  to  so  different  classes.  Dr.  Newman, 
Dr.  Martinkau,  Dean  Stanley,  and,  in  their  degrees,  Mr.  Uawkis 
or  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  (heterogeneous  mixture!),  all  represent, 
or  have  represented,  considerable  bodies ; Robertson’s  fume  has 
greatly  widened  since  his  death  ; but  none  of  these  names  express 
at  all  the  sort  of  influence  which  Kingsley  exerted.  He  was  not 
a profound  or  subtle  thinker ; but  his  large,  genial  natiiro  attract- 
ed alike  the  princes  who  strove  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his 
last  hours,  and  the  gypsies  who  strewed,  and  still  strew,  flowers  on 
his  grave. 

— A young  New-Yorker,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hatch,  has  made  a success- 
ful debut  in  London  as  an  elocutionist.  “ Among  the  audience,” 
says  Soeiety,  “ were  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Princess  Christian,  and  many 
other  celebrities,  and  the  distinguished  audience  accoifled  a very 
cordial  greeting  to  the  young  American.  Mr.  Hatch’s  first  recital 
was  a touching  American  poem  entitled  ‘ How  he  saved  St.  Mi- 
chael’s,’ and  this  was  marked  throughout  with  a grace  of  style  which 
at  once  won  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
Hatch  is  the  possessor  of  a voice  of  strong  emotional  power,  and 
as  an  elocutionist  of  high  culture  and  commanding  self-posses- 
sion he  appears  to  possess  in  a large  measure  what  may  be  term- 
ed a popularizing  nature.” 

— The  leading  art  dealers  are  in  a quandary.  The  supply  of 
fine  Millets,  Corots,  Roc.sskaus,  and  Di  puts  is  practically  exhaust- 
ed, and  although  every  important  auction  sale  of  pictures  in  any 
capital  of  Europe  is  visited  by  themselves  or  their  representatives, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  such  works  has  well-nigh  become  an 
impoesibility,  while  the  painters  of  them  have  left  no  successors. 
Besides,  prices  are  enormous,  and  are  beginning  to  drop  of  their 
own  weight.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  of  this  city,  paid  $8(1,000  for  Mil- 
let’s “Grafters,”  the  highest  price  ever  given  by  an  American  for 
an  example  of  the  Fontainebleau  school ; Mr.  George  I.  Sesky,  of 
Brooklyn,  drew  a check  for  $20,000  after  receiving  Rousseau's 
“ Morning  on  the  Oise.”  It  is  not  believed  by  the  dealers  that 
wealthy  buyers  will  inaugurate  a “ boom”  for  old’mastcrs,  although 
Mr.  H.  G.  Maruua.vd  has  recently  paid  a high  sum  for  a canvas, 
and  Mr.  Mackey  has  given  $25,000  for  R>:miirandt's  “ Buegomas- 
ter  Six.”  Hut  nobody  in  this  country  has  yet  o>tiiblisln»<l  a reputa- 
tion as  an  expert  in  old  masters,  and  a fear  of  being  defrauded 
would  prevail  should  buyers  generally  turn  their  attention  to  such 
wares.  There  seems  to  be  a good  opeiiingiiiE_af*4  on  ihe  part  i»f 
our  American  artists.  Four  or  five  of  them  have  had  the  honor 
this  year  of  selling  tlieir  works  to  the  Frcnch-itovernment.  andjuA. 
body  can  tell  what  the  future  lin-s  to  say  of  tlieie£a(Miitar  md 
cess.  M'e  ourselves  have  observed 

ty  manifested  in  every  part  of  the  counti7-witfa-MiH|M^to7^ 
art  prize  of  $8000.  , 
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the  President,  liav. 
inp  resigned  the 
Postmaster  - Gen- 
cralslii|),  to  whieh 
he  was  appointed 
by  GauriKi.p,  in 
order  to  uiTcpt 
this  trust,  besides 
being  moved  by 
considerations 
more  familiar, and 
iherefoix'  less  ne- 
cessary to  state. 

The  safe  de[Ht,,it 
company  is  a sepu- 
ntteinsiitulion.lw- 
ing  orgaiii/ed  un- 
der the  Ian  s of  the 
State,  while  the 
bank  is  orgnniztHi 
under  the  general 
banking  law.  Hut 
Mr.  .FaMF-s  is  the 
I’re-'idenl  of  both 
institutions,  ami 
Mr.  Va.v  Sast- 
Vftoitn,  to  whose 
active  interest  and 
supervision  both 
owe  much,  is  the 
Vice  - Ibrsident, 
while,  with  one 
or  tw<)  exceptions, 
the  list  of  trustees 
of  the  safe  deposit  company 
is  the  saiiie  as  that  of  the  di- 
rectois  of  the  bank,  includ- 
ing ex-Muyor  Grack,  Mr.  F. 
W.  VaXI>KHBII.T.  Mr.  t'KWARB 
Wkeh.  Mr.  .Ions  W.  Harpf.r, 
Mr.  FnF.PRRK'K  Keiisr.,  Mr. 
Jons  F.  Pli  mmfr,  Mr.  MaT- 
TiiKW  ('.  D.  Dow  i(KS,und  Clnef- 
Justice  Davis. 


silver  room  in  the  basement.  The  boilers  whieli  supply  heat  for 
the  building  and  power  for  the  elevators  nre  under  the  sidewalk, 
and  so  separated  from  the  building  its  to  localize  the  effect  of  any 
possible  ex|do.-iun. 

The  hii.siness  of  the  bank  and  of  the  safe  dcpo.«it  company  is 
coutiued  to  the  first  two  stories,  of  which  the  upper  is  a “ mezzjiidne." 
The  up|K‘r  six  stories  form  the  storage  warehouse.  Kach  is  divided 
by  two  corridors,  liglited  at  eaeh  end,  into  four  series  of  compart- 
ments,  separated  from  the  corridors  nitd  from  each  other  by  fire- 
proof pailitiuiis.  .^khuiigh  the  windows  nt  the  enila  of  llie  cor- 


THE LIN’COLN  B.\XK. 

Tiik  hurtling  of  Moiiuill’s  storage  warclioujos  two  or  three  years 
ago  alarmed  all  persons  who  had  trusieil  their  own  goods  and 
chattels  to  siiiiilnr  ropositorie.s.  In  very  rn.any  ea.ses,  perhaps  the 
ninj<»rity,  the  possessions  intrusted  to  them  are  of  a kind  for  the 
loss  of  which  tlicir  value  in  money  can  not  compensate.  IVople 
who  are  hreakiug  up  their  homes  generally  find  it  eheapest  and 
most  convenient  to  dispose  oiiiright  of  wlia’tcver  niovables  can  be 
replaced,  and  to  store  those  only  which  are  irrcpluceahle.  The  re- 
sult is  that  tlie  smallest  |iart  of  the  lo.«s  cau-sed  by  the  destruction 
of  such  things  is  that  w hicli  can  he  recovered  even  frtira  a respon- 
sible bailee. 

This  eonsidemtion  has  determimsl  the  building  of  seveml  stor- 
age Warehouses,  of  which  the  tihjoct  is  not  to  insure  eoiiipensnlion 
for  the  loss  of  gisKl.s  intrusted  to  them,  hut  to  insure  the  ivtiini 
of  the  goods  theiiiselve.s  on  demand,  ami  in  as  gomi  order  n.s  that 
in  which  they  were  reccivcij.  One  of  the  iiio-*t  interesting  of  llie.-Jc, 
and  ill  it-^  scope  the  most  extensive,  is  the  Liiieolii  Sife  Deposit 
t'onipiiiiy,  the  fire  proof  building  of  w hieli  has  lately  In-en  opened 
for  business  in  Forty-se«'ond  .Strei-t,  optwisiie  the  Gnind  (.'erilral 
Depot.  Tlic  Lincoln  Bank  is  a national  hank,  which  has  now  been 
in  bu.->iiiess  for  almiit  two  years,  and  of  wliieli  Mr.  Tiiouas  L. 
Javfs,  for  many  years  the  eflicieiil  I’ostmasier  of  New  York,  is 


The  banking  oftiee.s  comprise 
a large  suite  of  ronins  on  the 
first  iloor  of  tlie  building  of  the 
.safe  deposit  roni|iany,  of  w liieli 
the  remainder  is  given  over  to 
the  bii.»iness,  or  rather  the  .sep- 
arate Imsinesses,  of  a storage 
warehouse  and  .1  safe  de|>o:,it 
company.  Tin*  vaults  of  the 
safe  deposit  company  arc  ii[toii 
the  first  floor,  wiili  a separate 
entrance  and  waiting-room  for 
ladies  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Imilding,  and  a waiiiiig-rooni 
for  men  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing under  n large  half-arch  sky- 
light of  glass  and  iron,  which 
gives  pcrfi>ct  light  to  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor,  aliliougli  the 

building  is  I lit  fivl  in  de|)lli  by  lOtl  in  frontage.  The  inaiu 
vault,  the  steel  doors  and  locks  of  which  nre  reiiiarkablc  pieces 
of  meehanisin  in  their  kind,  is  of  metal,  23  by  4ii  feet  in  area, 
and  is  in  twii  stories,  of  which  the  upper  is  intended  for  the 
storage  of  silver,  with  an  additional  and  ct|ually  well-protected 
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ridors,  whieli  are  protected  by  double  iron  shutters,  are  the  only 
openings  in  the  front  ami  rear  walls,  there  is  no  lack  of  light,  anil 
ventilation  is  looked  out  for  with  eipial  cure,  in  order  to  guard 
against  mould,  eaeh  eompartnient  being  connected  with  the  outer 
nir  hv  flues  built  in  the  tiiiekness  of  the  walls.  These  .stories,  which 
are  separated  hv  brick  nrcln's  turned  between  iron  beam.s,  have  no 
cotnniunieation  with  each  other  except  by  ineaiis  of  the  staircase 
at  the  rear,  whicli  is  in  a well  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
by  heavy  hrick  walls,  the  openings  furnished  with  iron  doors.  AU 
the  tiinchincrv  of  the  elevators  is  also  confined  to  this  well.  There 
are  two  large  elevators  for  goods,  to  which  access  is  gained  from 
Forty-first  Street,  eaeh  of  them  capable  of  carrying  to  the  top  of 
tlie  building  a loaded  furniture  van.  The  floor  of  tlie  cellar  is 
blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  covered  with  concrete.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  a heavy  layer  of  cement.  The  outer  walls  are 
three  feet  thick. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine,  in  looking  at  the  effect  of  these  disposi- 
lions,  how  any  fire  could  originate  within,  except  by  “ spontaneous 
combustion,"  and  even  that  unlikely  contingency  is  guarded  against 
by  the  system  of  ventilation  adopted,  or  how,  if  a fire  did  originate 
in  any  compartment,  it  could  be  communicat^  to  another,  and  still 
more  how  it  could  extend  beyond  the  floor  on  which  it  arose.  It  is 
equally  hard  to  imagine  how  the  building,  or  any  of  its  contents 
could  be  affected  by  any  fire  arising  outside  of  it. 

While  security  is  the  first  requisite  in  such  a building,  the  con- 
venience of  customers  is  only  second  to  it.  This  is  secured  by  the 
facilities  for  examination  in  nil  the  various  departments,  and  by  the 
unusual  concession  to  human  weakness,  in  a building  of  this  char- 
acter,  of  a passenger  elevator  in  addition  to  those  used  for  goods, 
so  that  depositors  can  have  easy  access  to  the  trunk-rooms  on  the 
t4>pmo8t  floor,  as  well  as  to  the  vaulU  of  the  first  storv,  and  the 
silver-rooms  of  the  second. 

The  reoeption-rooins  of  the  eiitmnce  floor,  as  well  as  the  rooms 
of  the  bank,  are  fitted  with  a luxury  remarkable  even  among  the 
recent  commercial  palaces  of  New  York.  No  wood  appears-ax- 
cept  in  the  movable  furniture.  The  walls  arc  wainscoted  with  Re> 
lected  Knoxville  marble  in  large  slalis,  with  darker  (utm»  of  ilio 
same  material,  and  above  the  wainscoting  are  hung  gtSQi 
tiles,  which  give  a singularly  bright  effect,  and  have  tbf  
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of  always  being  capable  of  being  restored  to 
their  pristine  freshness  with  a wet  cloth.  The 
raantel-picccs  are  of  a beautiful  red  Belgian  mar- 
ble, with  bands  of  a black  tnarble  from  Glens 
Fulls,  in  this  State,  a valuable  material  recently 
intitnluceiJ,  of  a very  fine  graiu  and  susceptible 
of  high  polish. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  red  brick  alwvc 
a rough  brown-stone  basement,  and  betrays  its 
tmusual  purpose  in  a great  field  of  Vdank' trail, 
with  only  two  vertical  rows  of  openings,  corre- 
sponding to  the  interior  corridors. 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OF 
LOUISIANA. 


LoctsiASA  is  too  commonly  imagined  to  be  one 
vast  marsh,  intersected  by  sluggish  water-courses, 
a veritable  breeding-place  of  malaria,  where  the 
nights  are  made  hideous  by  the  croaking  of  frogs, 
the  hissing  of  reptiles,  and  the  roaring  of  alliga- 
tors, while  above  these  swamps,  inhabited  by  a 
race  perpetually  tremlding  with  ague,  hovers  the 
deadly  spectre  of  yellow  fever,  gru.sping  in  one 
hand  the  scythe  of  destruction,  ami  in  the  other 
the  yellow  flag  of  (piarantine.  ('onse<)uentl  v there 
are  really  many  people  who  deem  it  an  act  of 
courage  to  descend  the  Mississipju  and  laud  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  But  those  who 
venture  to  do  this  are  well  rewarded  for  their 
pains.  They  can  boast,  as  well  as  the  pioneer 
explorers  of  Southern  Africa — the  Livijjosto.sks, 
Gra.nts,  and  De  Brazxas — hut  without  fatigue  or 
danger,  of  having  discovered  tmhioicn  lands — 
lands  near  us,  nevertheless,  and  well  worthy  to 
attract  the  attention  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Never  does  the  troveller  without  agreeable  sur- 
prise traverse  Louisiana  for  the  first  time,  and 
find  the  land  inhabited  by  a healthy,  vigorous, 
amiable,  and  industrious  people,  dwelling  in  neat 
and  often  elegant  home.s,  surrounded  by  richly 
cultivated  fields,  and  a semi-tropical  vegetation 
unlike  any  in  tlie  Northern  I’uitetl  States  or  Eu- 
rope. An  infinity  of  bayous  (little  water-courses 
created  by  the  infiltrations  of  the  Mississippi, 
therefore  termed  by  the  Indians  Mesehaeebe — 
“ father  of  waters”)  serve  a.s  highways  of  eomiiiu- 
nicatioi)  for  the  population.  Nothing  could  be  at 
once  more  convenient  and  more  charming  than 
these  seif-moving  higliways ; they  convey  produce 
and  merchandise  cheaply,  and  their  banks,  bor- 
dered with  magnificent  sugar  or  cotton  planta- 
tions, alternately  and  almost  without  transition 
offer  to  the  traveller’s  gaze  the  splendors  of  the 
virgin  forest,  with  its  lianas  and  birds  of  a thou- 
sand lines,  or  the  highe.st  manifestatiou.s  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  and  successful  modern  agri- 
culture. 

Therefore  Louisiana  does  not  feel  the  need  of 
railroads  to  the  same  degree  as  the  States  of  the 
North  and  East.  Steamboats  find  a facile  route 
for  the  transportation  to  market  of  her  rich  and 
varied  products.  To-day,  nevertheless,  a number 
of  railroads  traver.se  the  State,  which  will  soon 
have  little  cause  to  envy  even  those  countries 
most  favored  in  regard  to  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

In  Louisiana,  railroads  will  find  a profitable 
traffic,  especially  in  those  natural  products  which 
give  nutrition  to  a duplicate  industry,  at  once 
agricultural  and  mechanical.  These  products 
consist  of  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar,  all  of 
which  must  pass  through  sundry  manipulations 
of  an  industrial  character  before  being  delivered 
for  consumption.  Sugar  especially  is  rather  a 
manufactured  article  than  an  agricultural  prod- 
uct, strictly  speaking.  It  constitutes,  however, 
the  princi|»al  object  of  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical industry  in  Louisiana. 

The  soil  of  this  State  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  That  soil,  as 
everybody  knows,  has  been  formed  by  the  slow 
deposits  of  the  Mississippi,  and  excepting  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  there  is  probably  no  soil  richer, 
more  substantial,  or  detiper,  than  the  alluvial  lands 
which  border  the  Mexican  Gulf  at  the  mouthi  of 
the  great  river. 

These  lands  never  suffer  from  drought — so  in- 
imical to  the  sugar-cane  in  inost  tropical  coun- 
tries—inasmuch  as  they  are  intersecteil  in  every 
direction  by  water-coursos.  As  a consequonoe  of 
these  favorable  conditions,  Louisiana  vogeution 
preserves  its  freshness  and  its  beauty  through  the 
hottest  period  of  the  dog-days,  aud  even  into  the 
coldest  months  of  winter. 

The  cold  spells,  indeed,  coiustitutc  one  of  the 
main  disadvantages  of  sugar  culture  along  the 
borders  of  the  Mi.ssissippi.  But  it  would  be  er- 
roneous, neverlltclcss,  to  suppose  that  culture  in- 
ferior in  productiveness  to  any  other  in  tlie  world. 
Premature  cold  may,  indeed,  occasionally  dimin- 
ish the  profits  of  the  planter,  but  what  form  of 
agricultural  industry,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
can  assure  its  undertakera  against  all  chances  of 
loss? 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana 
gives  results  far  superior  to  any  which  the  Euro- 
pean planter  can  hope  to  obtain  from  the  beet 
root.  Twelve  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  even  if 
well-manured  soil,  is  considered  a gooil  crop  in 
Germany,  while  twenty  and  twenty-five  tons  to 
the  acre  is  a result  commonly  obtained  in  Loui- 
siana, with  no  other  manure  than  young  bean 
stalks  worked  into  the  soil.  The  German  beet 
root,  richest  of  all,  conutins  alwut  twelve  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  while  the  sugar-cane  contains  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  .saccharine  matter. 
Moreover,  eane-growing  is  infinitely  less  costly 
and  laborious  than  beet-root  culture,  and  even 
the  treatment  of  cane  juice  far  more  facile  than 
that  of  beet-root  sap,  for  it  needs  only  to  be  boil- 
ed in  the  first  vessel  at  hand,  and  skimmed  like 
the  contents  of  a soup  pot,  to  yield  a saccharine 
product  of  highly  agreeable  taste,  and  fit  for  im- 
mediate ensumptioo. 


“DISARMED!”* 

Br  MISS  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Auriioa  or  “ Kitty, " “ Exouamob  wo  Robbrkt,” 
“Holikavs  IK  EASTBaw  Fbawcr,”  “Da.  Jaoob,” 
“Tub  Svlvbstbis;  ob,  tub  Outoabts,”  btc. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Stepuama  had  now  reached  a crisis  in  her  sin- 
gular career.  She  awaited  a mandate  from  the 
unseen  world  as  confidently  as  those  who  live  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  methods  look  for  the  usual 
deliverance  from  a dilemma,  expecting,  maybe, 
the  interference  of  happy  chance,  maybe  a wise 
counsel  of  friend,  or  lastly  a clearer  understand- 
ing on  their  own  part.  I’o  Stephana  no  such 
solution  suggested  itself.  She  should  be  duly 
enlightened,  but  neither  from  within  nor  with- 
out, as  far  as  the  actual  world  and  her  own  in- 
dividual life  were  concerned.  Tlie  voice,  inau- 
dible to  otliera,  would  reach  her  obsequious  ears 
from  afar.  The  monition  would  come  from  no 
earthly  counsellor. 

IxKiking  baek  and  recollecting  every  incident 
that  linked  the  pre.seiit  with  the  departure  from 
Italy,  she  could  understuiid  wliy  the  la.st  strange 
summons  should  have  come  in  the  name  of 
Valerian.  What  an  errand  was  her.s!  To  force 
a lie  into  the  ligiit  from  u darkness  in  which  it 
had  been  hid  for  years,  to  bring,  as  she  felt  she 
must  and  should,  mutlier  and  sun  together,  to 
sway  two  mundane  natures  to  her  will,  and  touch 
their  careless  spirit.s  to  finer  issues : here,  indeed, 
was  a mission  that  might  well  claim  her  life  for 
a lime.  But  for  a time  only.  Stephana  looked 
far  beyond  the  horizon  of  an  existence  that 
should  mean  fireside  concord  and  a perfect  har- 
mony between  C'liristina,  Valerian,  and  hcraelf. 
When  the  looked-for  reconciletnent  had  been 
brought  about  between  the.«e  two,  and  her  own 
relations  with  Valerian  detei mined  for  once  and 
for  ail,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  she  begin 
to  live  indeed. 

Her  soul  exulted  and  her  heart  danced  as  she 
contemplated  this  prospect,  for  she  saw  now  how 
her  supreme  wishes  and  most  cherished  ideals 
might  one  by  one  be  realized.  Unworldly  though 
she  was,  she  knew  well  enough  that  wealth  is  the 
key  to  most  doors,  and  that  tlie  would-be  regen- 
erator of  his  age  and  benefactor  of  bis  kind  must 
po8.sess  not  only  Will,  but  Pow  cr,  the  spirit  to  stir 
the  few,  and  the  material  force  to  move  the  many. 
She  was  already  rich,  Christina  was  richer  still, 
and  their  combined  fortunes  would  form  a mighty 
engine  indeed,  if  only  Valerian  could  be  taught 
to  work  it  aright.  Silting  down  deliberately  to 
count  up  the  aggregate  of  Christina’s  fortune  and 
her  own,  Stephana’s  eyes  grew  almost  suponiat- 
urally  bright,  and  her  pale  cheeks  glowed  with 
exultation.  Could  she  only  sway  Christina  and 
Valerian  to  her  purpose,  not  one  of  the  magnan- 
imous schemes  she  had  dreamed  of  need  be  given 
up.  The  accumulated  hoardings  of  the  Hermit- 
age-Gossip house  would  at  last  be  appropriated 
to  noble  uses.  One  chapter  of  their  family  his- 
tory, and  that  a sordid  one,  would  be  thus  closed 
forever,  and  a shining  page  tiegun.  “ I do  believe 
your  riches  burden  you  as  much  as  an  evil  con- 
science. It  is  no  crime  to  be  Imrn  a millionaire !” 

Mi.ss  Horinilage  had  often  made  this  remark  to 
Stephana,  and  iu  a measure  it  wa.s  true.  The 
enormous  and  for  the  most  part  idly  s<(uandered 
wealth  of  her  kinsfolk  did  lie  like  a heavy  weight 
on  Stcphana’.s  mind.  She  could  not  cliarge  her- 
self with  undue  softness  and  luxurious  living,  and 
Mr.  Constantine’s  money  had  served  the  public 
weal  rather  than  his  own  interests.  But  tlie  ex- 
pensive, the  lavish  Cliristina!  The  wine  that 
sparkled  in  her  crystal,  the  ouilandisli  cates  that 
furnished  her  table,  the  gauds,  the  frivoliiios,  the 
merry-making  from  day  to  day ! Such  a spec- 
tacle filled  her  with  a feeling  akin  to  despair. 
And  although  she  exuberated  now  in  the  thought 
that  this  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  at  least 
Christina’s  life  would  never  be  child’s  play  any 
more,  she  could  not  yet  see  how  all  the  rest  that 
she  hoped  for  was  to  come  to  pass.  How  was 
this  hard  nature  to  be  made  malleable,  ibis  iron 
will  to  be  subdued  V But  Christina  at  one  with 
her;  Christina  moved  to  an  unselfish  or  single- 
minded  impulse ! Then  Stephana’s  own  path  as 
a social  reformer  would  lie  .smoothed,  and  not  one 
of  her  bright  dreams  but  might  be  realized. 

Two  immediate  puiposes,  therefore,  at  this  mo- 
ment, occupied  Stephana’s  thoughts.  She  must 
first  reach  Christina’s  con.«cienee,  then  touch  her 
heart ; begin  by  reconciling  her  with  God,  and 
end  by  reconciling  her  with  Valerian.  All  as  yet 
was  dark  about  her  path ; Christina  was  feeble, 
fretful,  yielding  in  small  things,  but  unapproach- 
able on  the  subject  of  her  private  affairs  and 
Valerian.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Stephana 
failed  to  fascinate  and  influence  as  she  willed. 
That  strange  power  exercised  by  her  over  her 
fellows,  and  hitherto  regarded  by  all  wbo  knew 
her  as  irresistible,  seemed  inert  or  inadequate. 
Less  the  power  than  the  will,  indeed,  was  with 
Stephana  now.  She  felt  strangely  alienated  from 
her  kinswoman,  just  when  oxce.ssive  pitifuhiess 
would  have  served  her  purpose  better.  One  of 
those  subtle  antipathies  witnessed  among  blood- 
relations  was  at  work  here,  and,  do  what  she 
would,  Stephana  could  not  wholly  overcome  it. 
Then  it  came  about  that  her  eyes  seemeil  cold, 
her  voice  unsympathetic  to  Christina.  The  won- 
drously  insinuating  sweetness  and  soothingness 
that  had  always  api>earcd  part  of  Stephana’s  self 
were  gone,  and  a certain  pensiveness  had  over- 
taken her.  The  cheerfulness,  the  animation,  the 
subdued  fire  of  other  days  were  vanished  also. 

“We  are  all  very  dull,”  said  Miss  Hermitage 
one  day.  “ I do  wish,  Stephana,  you  would  per- 
suade your  blind  friend  Mr.  Mnrkliam  to  accom- 
pany Colette  and  myself  to  luly.  Italy  always 
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amuses  me,  and  Mr.  Markham  is  poor.  He  would 
consent,  I feel  sure.” 

Stephana  suddenly  became  her  old  sportive,  se- 
ductive self.  “Dear  Christina,”  she  said,  seat- 
ing herself  at  her  cousin’s  feet,  and  holding  her 
hands,  “«ill  you  let  me  cozen  you  into  one 
thing,  a very  little  thing  for  you  ? Mr.  Markham 
will  do  anything  I ask  him.  But  I must  be  bribed 
into  the  asking.” 

“ You  want  money  out  of  me  for  what  you  call 
your  causes,”  Miss  Hermitage  replied,  smiling 
ironic-ally.  “Well,  how  much?  A hundred 
Ijounds  ?" 

“ The  coat  of  one  of  your  gala  gowns — a few 
exotics!  Is  Mr.  Markham’s  company  worth  no 
more  ?”  Stephana  continued,  still  gay  and  genial. 
“ No,  comsiii,  a hundred  poumls  is  so  small  a sum 
to  you  that  it  is  not  worth  bargaining  for.  What 
I want  now  is  no  moro  nor  less  than  fire  thousand 
pounds.” 

“ You  are  dreaming !”  Christina  retorted,  with 
scorn,  “ Much  good  would  five  thousand  pounds 
do  in  your  hands ! I’hilantliropy  does  no  good. 
We  see  this  every  day.  The  more  rich  people 
give  away,  the  more  poor  ones  there  are.” 

“There  are  other  things  to  be  given  away  lie- 
sides  soup  tickets  and  flannel  iK*tticoats,”  Ste- 
phana replied,  in  her  turn  caustic  and  bitter. 
“Though  I do  not  know  that  money  is  worse 
sciuandered  on  these  than  on  strawberries  at 
Christmas,”  she  added,  with  a playful  scorn. 
“Then  you  will  not  give  me  five  thousand 
poumls?” 

“You  are  dreaming,"  was  the  ironical  reply. 
“But  to  be  serious.  Write  to  Mr.  Markham. 
Make  the  pro|)Osat  to  him.  1 must  have  him  in 
Italy.” 

But  Stephana  shook  her  head. 

“ It  is  really  very  unkind  of  you,  Stephana,” 
said  Miss  Hermitage,  fretfully.  “ You  really  seem 
to  take  pleasure  iu  tlinartiiig  me,  although  you 
are  amiable  to  every  one  else.  I will  write  to 
Constantine,  then.  He  can  surely  find  some  one 
entertaining  and  clever  to  go  with  us  to  Italy.” 

“ You  w ill  not  think  me  unkind  when  you  know 
everything,”  Stephana  answered.  “ I can  not  tell 
you  yet.” 

“Always  dark  aud  oracular!  Well,  Colette 
shall  have  my  trunk  packed,  and  off  we  will  go 
by  ourselves.  This  bumdruin  life  is  killing  me.” 

No  wore  was  said.  Preparations  were  made 
for  tlie  Italian  journey,  and  it  seemed  to  Stephana 
that  all  ehanee  of  the  desired  reconciliation  was 
over,  at  lea.st  for  a lime.  The  travellers  propo.sed 
to  start  in  a few  days,  not  to  return  till  the  spring, 
and  wliere  then  would  they  find  Valerian  ? Not 
in  England,  certainly,  thought  Ste|)haiia ; and  as 
she  pondered  on  what  had  just  taken  place,  the 
fii-st  strange  phase  of  the  life  she  had  planned 
l>y  Valerian’s  side  wore  a look  of  comfort.  Un- 
der no  large  Sontliern  stara  and  warm  azure  skies, 
amid  no  orange  and  lemon  groves,  siiould  their 
days  be  spent,  islanded  from  ice  and  frost  and 
roiumon  cares.  A hard  lot  for  a while  must  they 
lead,  yet  as  she  pictured  it  now  her  heart  bound- 
ed. At  least  there  would  be  sympathy  in  that 
home  in  store  for  her,  the  serviceablcness  liorn 
of  joy  and  gratitude.  Tlic  devotion  that  breathed 
tbrougli  every  line  of  Valerian’s  letters  augured 
well  for  the  future.  He  loved  her,  and  she  could 
only  give  a hearty  affection  in  return.  But  had 
either  of  iliein  a right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  such 
a compact?  The  iiest  part  of  life  is  made  up  of 
thought  and  deed,  not  sentiment,  held  Stephana. 

“ 1 have  had  my  romance,  my  delusion.  He 
insists  on  having  his.  ’Twere  hard  were  we  not 
henceforth  able  to  leave  off  dreaming,  and  live 
indeed.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
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It  was  the  eve  of  Christinas’s  departure.  The 
trunks  were  packed.  The  courier  had  arrived. 
The  paragon  of  a cicerone  found  by  Mr.  Constan- 
tine was  expected  every  moment.  At  noon  next 
day  the  little  party,  consisting  of  half  a dozen 
persons,  would  be  on  the  road. 

Miss  Hermitage  had  not  been  so  enterprising 
since  the  occurrences  of  New-Year’s  Day.  She 
still  liked  travel  for  travel’s  sake.  Novelty  in 
the  most  ordinary  circumstance  diverted  her.  A 
prospect  pleased,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
she  gazed  on  it  for  the  first  time.  The  serving- 
maids  who  wailed  on  her  for  a uay  only  were  al- 
ways delightful. 

Unaccustomed  meats,  irrespective  of  quality, 
tickled  her  palate.  In  fact,  like  many  another, 
she  would  have  declared  life  perfect  if  no  day 
ever  rc.sombled  its  predecessor.  The  mere  pros- 
pect of  getting  away  from  England,  even  now, 
was  alone  enough  to  put  her  in  spirits.  She  was 
leaving  Stephana  and  Valerian  behind,  and  in 
Italy  there  would  be  no  einlxidiments  of  Con- 
science and  Retribution.  Tliere  her  history,  past 
and  present,  could  concern  no  one.  In  whatever 
delicious  plat-c  she  might  halt,  she  was  but  one 
rich  woman  more,  to  be  welcomed  and  pampered 
and  bent  knee  to  accordingly.  Travel,  if  it  does 
nothing  else  for  us,  at  least  brings  out  the  ami- 
able aspect  of  money.  Wit,  beauty,  distinction, 
all  outward  insignia,  vanish.  W c are  mere  money- 
spenders,  not  men  or  women,  hardly  human  bc- 
ings. 

Picturing  to  herself  all  the  pleasant  little  no- 
things that  were  now  to  be  her  daily  portion. 
Miss  Hermitage  was  suddenly  discomposed  by 
one  of  those  phenomenal  storms  that  happen 
from  time  to  time  in  midwinter,  sleet  and  hail 
coming  close  upon  thunder  and  lightning,  and  a 
lurid  sky  and  heavy  air  oppressing  us  when  the 
logs  crackle  on  the  hearth.  Miss  Hermitage  could 
never  relish  storms.  She  liked  nature,  as  well  as 
human  kind,  to  be  always  in  a bright,  careless 
mood.  A summer  tempest  in  February  seemed, 
moreover,  so  abnormal  as  to  prognosticate  evil 
haps.  There  were  the  cold  white  flakes  falling 
and  the  lightning  ablaze  at  the  same  moment, 
whilst  the  iciness  of  the  atmosphere  was  suddea- 
ly  turned  to  suitrioess  and  languor. 


“ I am  suffocating.  no  one  relievs  xa»'h, 
opening  the  window  ?"  Allied,  fretfuUv.  ^ 

Colette  and  the  maiA-l^  to  do  her 
but  it  was  beyond  their  a wild  ; 

sent  the  sleet  swirling  madly  in  all  di 
and  drove  it  through  every  aperture"  L 
room.  It  was  necessary  tii  make  the  u 
doubly  secure.  Some  dire  mischief  ? 
minent.  Not  only  the  especial  coi 
buildings  in  which  they  UvckI.  hut  iIip  » 
seemcii  thi  eatened  by  the  storm.  Windalld  tlmn 
der,  hail  and  waves— for  the  sea  was  in  heariim 
—made  up  a horrid  tumult,  whilst  the  vivid  flash 
es  of  lightning  but  heightened  tin,  prevailin'- 
gloom.  It  was  broad  dayligl.t,  yet  it  was  niriil’ 
The  dog-days  had  come  in  winter. 

Miss  Hermitage  knew  no  fear,  but  the  storm 
jicrturbed  her,  and  gave  a sensation  of  ecriness 
She  could  not  shake  off  the  rustic  superstitious^ 
ness  ill  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and 
which  ever  associated  fihenomenal  oceuirenees 
with  especial  iiucrpo.sitions  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure.  This  torrific  hurricane  she  knew  could  but 
be  working  all  kinds  of  disaster  by  land  and  sea 
and  why  should  it  happen  just  when  she  was  oii 
the  point  of  hiding  herself  from  conscience  and 
duty,  fleeing  from  these  to  lazy  pleasures? 
Must  there  not  be  some  vi.«iUitio’n  here,  some 
poi-u-ni  imlnted  at  herself  ? The  «K-king  of  this 
solidly  built  house  on  its  very  foundations,  the 
din  and  clatter  within,  the  elemental  hurly'bnriy 
without,  not  frightening  her  in  theniaelves,  in’, 
spired  a terror  of  another  kind.  The  voice  of 
the  thunder  reached  her  inner  ear.  The  light- 
ning endowed  her  with  spiritual  vision.  Yes,"  he 
saw  it  now.  Stephana  was  right.  She  had  been 
wicked  toward  Valerian.  She  must  make  atone- 
ment. It  wa-s  characteristic  of  Chrisiiim  that 
such  tlioughts  should  not  have  troubled  her  till 
now,  and  that  so  long  as  she  felt  her  secret  ale 
solutoly  safe  she  in  no  wise  concerned  herself 
about  the  sin.  It  hapjieiKHi  in  her  case  as  it  often 
will,  ihiit  the  verdict  of  others  made  the  wrong- 
doing iqiparent,  ami  brought  conviction  to  thecul- 
jirit.  .‘<Iu*  had  set-n  licr  conduct  in  its  proper 
light  by  the  aid  of  Stephana’s  rebuke.  Yet  un- 
til now,  although  humiliated  and  put  out  of  conn 
tcnauce  by  go^  opinions  forfeited  and  daily  ex- 
istence unltiiiged,  the  lapse  in  itself  had  brought 
no  contrition.  The  unpleasant  eon.sequences  lost 
to  sight,  she  should  go  on  living  after  the  oM 
jilan,  slie  said  to  herself,  and  the  world  would  li'* 
as  easy  and  agreeable  as  if  tliere  were  no  Va 
lerian  in  it. 

Swiftly  and  unawares,  however,  by  means  not 
of  human  suasion  or  interference,  but.  as  she  in 
terpreted  it,  an  awful  monition  of  nature,  she  was 
troubled  witli  a feeling  akin  to  remorse.  She 
should  start  for  Italy  on  the  morrow  all  the  same; 
she  felt  no  qualms  of  conscience  at  quitting  Vii 
lerian  without  a word  of  advice ; but  she  wouM 
make  some  sort  of  satisfaction  to  Stephana  All 
the  money  she  wanted,  as  Miss  Herroitege  sn(i- 
posed,  for  Valerian,  she  should  have,  and  tliat 
ungrudgingly.  “ Where  is  .Stephana?  Will  no 
one  bring  Stephana  to  me  ?” 

The  query  was  made  in  a pettish  voice  again 
aud  again,  but  without  response.  The  appalling 
nature  of  the  storm,  indeed,  and  its  extraoidinary 
grandeur  as  a spectacle,  were  occupying  the  minds 
of  her  liousehold.  The  men  had  so  far  forgotten 
decorum  as  to  quit  their  posts  and  seek  some 
better  vantage-ground  out-of-doors;  the  women 
had  separated  into  detachments,  the  timid  hiding 
themselves  in  the  cellars,  the  valorous  watching 
the  lightning  on  the  sea  from  the  attics.  For 
merly,  aud  under  ordinary  circumstances,  Mi.« 
Hermitage  would  have  overlooked  such  neglffi, 
for  she  wa.s  the  easiest  task-mistress  in  the  world, 
always  making  allowance  for  her  servants  when 
in  <inest  of  anmsement  The  more  amusement 
they  got,  the  lietter  their  work  was  done,  she 
would  say.  But  she  was  no  longer  her  old  self. 
The  shock  of  that  unforgetable  New-YearsDay 
bad  left  her  nerveless  and  feeble;  it  .seemed  a 
personal  grievance  to  be  thus  left  alone  when 
every  storm  gust  threatened  to  force  in  the  win- 
dows or  bring  down  the  tiles.  She  was  shivenng 
from  cold  too,  for  the  fire  had  been  allowed  to 
burn  low,  and  the  oppressiveness  of  a quarter  of 
an  hour  ago  was  changed  to  chilliness,  whilst  for 
a few  minutes  tlie  flashes  of  liglitiiiiig  were  awful 
in  tlieir  vividness.  Not  twice  in  a lifetime  w 
we  behold  a like  spectacle,  the  broad  span  o 
heavens  and  the  troubled  deep  as  if  in 
conflagration,  hardly  a pen>eptible  interval  to 
tween  blaze  and  blaze,  hardly  a lull  between  pe* 
and  peal,  heralds  it  might  be  of  doom  to  mauy 
botii  on  land  and  sea.  , . , 

Miss  Hermitage  rang  the  bell,  but  that  -u 
noons  was  unnoticed ; then  she  went  to  the  < 
of  the  stairs  and  called  Colette,  but  no  o e ^ 
came.  Something  must  have  liappenoi,  rnc  n 
saiti  to  herself,  some  one  of  her  ? ’ 

baps  had  received  injury  from  the  lig  t- 
How  unkind  not  to  come  to  her ! 

In  this  momentary  dejection  she  for  - 
time  realized  the  awfuliie.ss  ^“.'",,5 

itude.  She  was  troubled  in 
alone.  What  if  harm  had  happened  to 
She  should  then  be  alone  indeed,  and  alon 
the  rest  of  her  days  as  she  was  at  this 
How  different  it  might  ’ /."Liic 

might  have  tieen  hers,  and  all  kinds  o 
joys.  These  things  were  out  of  her  ” 
blit  she  would  fain  make  her 
phana-Stephana,  who  understoc^ 
of  conscience  are  acquitted ; Slepha  , ' 

ed  to  her  imagination  an  erobi^inient  o i ^ 

blindfold  with  scales  in  her  hand, 
but  satisfy  Stephana,  she  should  be 
herself  in  Italy  as  in  the  old  davs. 

At  last  Colette  did  oorae,  the  a 
woman  appearing  out  of  breath  an 

teuance.  , , -.j  ciiri.<«»*' 

“ Why  do  you  leave  me  alone . ^ 

querulously.  “ You  know  I „ reij 
little  thing  upsete  me  now.  And  the 
low.  I am  shivering  with  cold. 
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“ I have  been  looking  for  Stephana,”  replied 
Colette,  apologetically.  Then  she  put  a shawl 
round  her  friend’s  shoulders,  and  piled  the  fire 
with  logs. 

“What  is  Stephana  doing?  Wliy  does  she 
not  bear  us  company  at  such  a lime?”  asked 
Christina,  in  the  same  fretful  voice. 

“ Stephana  can  not  come,”  Colette  said,  mys- 
teriously. 

“ Then  let  us  go  to  her.  Wiiy  should  she  shut 
herself  up  in  the  midst  of  a storm  like  this? 
There  i.s  positive  danger  for  every  one  of  us.” 

Colette  still  looked  enigmatic.  “The  storm  is 
abating,”  she  said.  “I  have  told  the  maids  to 
come  down -stairs  and  prepare  tea.  Hut  Ste- 
phana can  not  come.” 

“ Has  anything  happened  to  her,  or  to  anybcKly 
in  the  house  ?”  asked  ChrLstina,  sliarply. 

“What  should  happen?”  was  the  reply,  ac- 
companied by  a shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “ W'e 
must  do  without  her  company  for  a time.  That 
is  all.” 

“I  am  sure  something  strange  has  come  to 
pass.  Ami  not  to  know  ?” 

“Strange  things  are  always  coming  to  pass 
where  Stephana  is  concerned,”  Colette  made  re- 
ply, with  an  odd  smile.  “ Let  us  take  our  tea 
cor.ily,  and  watch  the  storm-cloud.s  divide.  See 
the  lightning.  How  it  diminishes!” 

But  Mi.ss  Hermitage  would  not  be  quieted. 
She  would  go  to  Stephana,  she  said.  Something 
had  happened  of  which  Colette  dared  not  tell. 

“ Indeed  and  indeed  no  harm  has  come  to  her,” 
Colette  replied.  Then  finding  that  the  other  was 
determined  to  see  for  herself,  she  followed  her 
upstairs. 

[to  UK  OONTINCKl*.] 


ATLANTIC  CITY. 

What  Long  Branch  is  to  Xew  York,  Atlantic 
City  is  to  Philadelphia  ; but  while  the  two  places 
have  many  features  in  common,  their  lotuil  color- 
ings are  as  distinctive  as  those  of  the  great  cities 
of  which  they  are  recreative  resorts.  In  summer 
Long  Branch  is  cosmopolitan,  and  Atlantic  City 
is  Philadelphian ; in  winter  the  former  is  desert- 
ed, and  the  latter  becomes  a sanitarium,  attract- 
ing invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Atlantic  City  is  sixty -five  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, or  an  hour  and  a half’s  run  by  train.  It 
covers  the  greater  pait  of  an  island  nine  miles 
long  and  from  a hundred  yards  to  a mile  wide, 
and  is  twenty-eight  years  old.  Its  streets  and 
avenues  are  broad,  straight,  planted  with  great 
numbers  of  well-grown  shade  trees,  and  border- 
ed with  the  summer  homes  of  city  men.  Many 
of  the  cottages  are  areliitectural  gems,  and  all  are 
attractive  and  pretty.  Many  of  the  liotcl.s,  of 
which  there  are  a do7,en  first-cla.ss,  and  a hun- 
dred more  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  front 
on  the  ocean,  though  set  well  back  from  the 
beach.  In  front  of  them,  and  offering  an  luiob- 
stnieted  view  of  the  l>eaeh,  tlie  bathers,  and  the 
limitless  expan.se  of  ocean  streteliing  away  to  its 
far  horizon,  is  the  hoard  walk  and  the  great  pier 
reaching  far  out  over  the  waters.  This  is  the 
promenade,  the  centre  of  life  and  interest;  ev- 
erybody strolls  over  the  two  miles  of  board  walk 
in  search  of  exercise  or  amusement,  and  every- 
body visits  the  pier  for  a few  breaths  of  the  vei'y 
purest  and  freshest  m'ean  air.  Here  congregate 
the  photographers,  who  solicit  you  “ to  be  took 
with  your  lady,  and  keep  the  pieler  as  a sowveu- 
yeer,”  and  the  itinerant  venders  of  views,  curiosi- 
ties, edibles,  and  trinkets,  the  weigliing-inachinc 
men,  and  the  test-yoiir-lungs  men.  As  a study  of 
some  of  the  most  unique  pha.ses  of  human  char- 
acter, a stroll  down  the  hoard  walk  at  Atlantic 
City  is  worth  a year  of  ordinary  life.  Its  infinite 
variety  preserves  it  from  monotony,  and  never 
does  it  present  the  same  aspect  two  liays  in  suc- 
cession. 

Bathing  here  attains  a popularity  unknown  to 
more  northern  resorts,  the  near  approach  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  this  point  increasing  the  tcitq)cr- 
atiire  of  the  water  to  a delightful  degree,  and 
uking  from  it  the  bitter  chill  from  which  so 
many  would-be  bathers  shrink.  Hotel  life  at  At- 
lantic City  is  never  wildly  gay ; the  hotel  hops 
are  decorous  affairs,  enjoyed  principally  hy  the 
children,  wbo  monoimlizc  the  floor  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  evening,  and  there  is  none 
of  the  bubbling  hilarity  prtKlueed  by  the  intoxi- 
cating air  of  mounUin  resorts,  or  the  sense  of 
freedom  conveyed  by  the  remoteness  of  a Mount 
Desert.  Here  the  sea  air  pitKluces  a drowsiness, 
a desire  for  quiet  and  complete  rest,  an  inclina- 
tion to  sit  on  the  .piazza  and  listen  to  the  music 
rather  than  to  go  inside  and  dance,  and  a prefer- 
ence for  a quiet  stroll  on  the  beach  in  congenial 
company,  or  with  a meditative  cigar  over  more 
active  forms  of  exercise.  In  winter,  when  the 
majority  of  the  guests  are  invalids,  any  but  the 
mildest  forms  of  dissipation  are  of  course  out  of 
the  quesiion;  and  it  is  only  during  Lent,  when 
the  more  extravagant  guyeties  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  temporarily  suspended,  that  Atlantic 
City  becomes  the  scene  of  genuine  fun  and  frolic. 
During  the  past  two  seasons  it  has  been  the 
generally  acknowicilgcd  correct  thing  among  the 
niost  exclusively  fashionable  circles  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  to  form  Lenten  parties  for  At- 
lantic City.  Upon  the  advent  of  Lent  some  good- 
natured  married  lady  of  unimpeachable  social 
standing  organizes  a party  of  from  a dozen  to 
twenty  young  people,  and  offers  to  chaperon 
them  to  Atlantic  City.  They  go  for  a week  or 
ten  days,  often  .staying  longer,  and  while  they  are 
there  the  iierctofore  quiet  hotels  ring  with  the 
sounds  of  music,  dancing,  and  merry  laughter. 
The  more  sober-minded  invalids  gaze  with  a mild 
surprise  not  unmixed  with  pleasure  at  these  jolly 
parties,  anil  by  force  of  example  become  more 
energetic  and  inclined  to  forget  their  invalidism. 
The  languor  of  summer  does  not  exist  in  the  brisk 
sen  hreezes  of  early  spring  which  sing  and  whistle 
around  the  cottage  gables  and  through  the  bare 


trees,  and  instead  of  saunlerings  on  the  beach  or 
loungings  on  the  |)iiiz/As  it  inspires  the  members 
of  these  Lenten  parties  with  longings  for  the  vig- 
orous exercise  of  brisk  walks  and  long  horseback 
rides.  From  these  they  return  with  such  glow- 
ing cheeks,  sparkling  eyes,  and  keen  appetites 
tliat  the  mere  sight  of  them  is  a better  advertise- 
ment of  Atlantic  City  air  as  a tonic  than  all  the 
books  that  could  be  written. 

On  account  of  the  propinquity  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  already  mentioned,  tlie  configuration  of 
its  coast,  and  the  absence  of  adjacent  liigh  hills 
or  mountain  ranges,  Atlantic  city  enjoys  a pecul- 
iarly equable  climate.  Its  winters  are  as  mild 
as  those  of  Charleston,  and  its  summers  are  never 
us  warm  as  those  of  New  York  or  Boston.  Last 
year  the  lowest  average  of  temperature  for  a win- 
ter month  was  a4°  and  during  the  summer  the 
highest  average  for  a month  was  11°. 


SALMON-PISHING. 

Voi.rxiEs  have  been  devoted  to  salmon-fishing 
without  exhausting  its  capabilities,  for  the  fisher- 
man is  an  unselfish  being  who  likes  to  inspire  his 
readers  with  an  equal  enthusiasm  in  his  breezy 
and  attractive  pastime.  The  time,  indeed,  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  only  solace  to  the  would- 
be  angler  will  be  to  read  of  the  exploits  of  those 
who  came  before  him.  The  days  of  the  salmon, 
like  those  of  all  other  game — tisli,  bird,  or  bea.Ht 
— arc  numbered. 

The  variety  referred  to  in  this  article  is  the  sil- 
ver or  migratory  salmon,  which,  on  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  rivers  in  the  spring,  leaves 
the  sea,  and  proceeds  toward  the  head-wateis  of 
the  streams  to  deposit  its  spawn.  Comparatively 
but  a few  yeai-s  since,  every  river  debouching  into 
the  Atlantic  tjorth  of  the  forty-tii-st  parallel  was 
plentifully  stoektKl  with  tliis  noble  fish.  Ob- 
servers as  late  even  as  the  year  1815  have  re- 
eonled  the  fact  that  in  certain  Canadian  streams 
tlie  .<alniou  swarmed  so  thickly  that  “ they  were 
thrown  out  of  the  water  with  the  sliovel,  and  even 
the  hand.”  Through  the  destructiveness  and  cu- 
pidity of  man  the  invariable  result  has  followed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian 
government,  which  took  possession  of  all  streams 
flowing  through  the  crown  hinds,  the  salmon 
would  have  been  exterminated.  These  streams  are 
leased  for  Kve  yeui-s,  and  are  divideil  into  net-lisli- 
ings  and  flv-tisliings.  The  authorities  e.xerei.se  a 
despotic  and  absolute  control,  the  result  of  which 
is  seen  in  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  an- 
nual take  of  fish.  Had  tlie  United  States  gov- 
etnnient  been  permitted  to  assume  a similar  su- 
pervision, honestly  enforced,  those  of  onr  rivers 
which  formerly  abounded  in  salmon  would  not 
to-day  have  been  reduced  to  utter  barrenness.  A 
ease  in  point  is  found  in  the  Columbia  River  in 
Oregon,  On  its  banks  vast  canneries  for  tinning 
siiliiion  have  been  erected.  Every  device  which 
ingenuity  can  suggest  lias  Ijcen  employed  to  cap- 
ture the  fish  on  tlieir  annual  migration  to  its  head- 
waters. Wheels  are  erected  at  certain  falls  or 
steep  rapids ; the  fish  are  drawn  into  these,  and 
whirled  upward  into  pools,  whence  they  are  dipped 
with  nets.  Those  of  umier-sizc,  or  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  canning,  are  not  returned  to  the  wa- 
ters, but  arc  allow^  to  rot  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  One  would  fancy  that  coninion  prudence 
would  suggest  a less  profiigate  course. 

So  soon  as  the  ice  leaves  the  rivers  the  salmon 
eoinmenee  to  ascend  them.  Their  progress  is 
slow,  as  they  await  the  periodic  occurrence  of 
floods  or  very  high  water;  hence  they  move  only 
at  intervals,  resting  for  considerable  periods  at 
certain  points.  In  the  aiUiinin  they  arrive  at  the 
spawning  grounds.  With  the  aiqiearaiicc  of  ice 
they  return  to  tiie  sea.  The  fish  on  their  return 
present  a very  different  appearance  from  that  dur- 
ing their  ascent.  When  on  the  way  to  the  head- 
waters of  llie  .stream  the  male  fish  are  made  eon- 
spiciioiis  by  the  lengthening  of  the  under  jaw 
until  it  forms  a eartilagiiioii.s  hook.  Tins  they 
use  as  a weapon  in  the  eombuts  which  take  place 
on  the  breeding  grounds. 

The  salmon  sometimes  attains  a weight  of 
eighty  pounds.  This  is  exceptional,  however. 
Tliose  ordinarily  taken  with  the  fly  vary  between 
eight  and  twenty-five  pounds.  The  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  the  flesii  of  the  salmon  is  owing  to  the 
fatty  eurd.s  found  lietwecn  the  flukes  of  the  fle.sh. 
These,  unless  the  fish  he  preserved  in  ice  within 
twelve  hours  of  their  capture,  hwonie  rancid. 

The  open  season  for  salniun-fishing  is  between 
tlie  1st  of  .March  and  the  1st  of  August.  For  fly- 
fishing the  season  is  extended  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. Tlie  fish  arc  at  their  acme  of  perfection 
iilKiut  the  first  week  in  June.  This  is  seen  in  the 
color  of  their  flesh,  which  is  of  a deeper  red,  and 
correspondingly  saturated  with  curd  and  albu- 
minous fat. 

Those  who  desire  to  rent  Canadian  salmon  riv- 
ers or  portions  of  the  same  must  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Superintendent  of  f’ishcries.  The 
northern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  divided 
into  districts.  Tlie  best  and  most  important  riv- 
ers lie  below  the  month  of  the  Saguenay.  They 
are  the  St.  Paneras,  Misissiqqik,  the  Grande  and 
Petite  Bergcronnc,  the  Estroumins,  Portneuf, 
Blanche,  the  Papinacliois,  Outardes,  Hanieoua- 
gan,  St.  Austin,  Manitoii,  the  Godbout,  Trinity, 
Pentecost,  Ste.  Marguerite,  the  Moisie,  Trout,  St. 
John’s,  the  Mingan,  the  Natashquau,  the  Musquar- 
roo,  and  the  Esquimaux. 

Among  these  streams  every  variety  of  ground 
is  met  with  ; dense  woods  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  stream ; steep  and  rugged  banks  lined  with 
immense  bowlders,  among  which  the  angler,  when 
he  has  struck  a tisli,  must  stumble  and  dodge  os 
he  follows  down  stream.  On  these  wilder  rivers 
only  the  most  active  and  expert  fisherman  can 
succeed.  Again,  there  are  streams  on  which  the 
canoe  can  lie  used ; then  the  fishing  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  pletlioric  and  short-winded. 
On  them  all  the  black  fly  reigns  supreme;  not 
even  princes  arc  exempt  from  their  utUcks.  To 


the  hardest  or  easiest  earned  pleasure  there  is 
always  a drawback.  The  black  fly  is  the  Nemesis 
which  venders  si>oil  on  the  Canadian  rivers  a 
positive  martyrdom.  In  this  particular  the  salm- 
on-fishing of  Scotland  and  Norway  is  fur  more 
enjoyable.  We  have  there  the  same  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery,  the  pure  and  exhilarating  air, 
without  tlie  attacks  of  annoying  insects. 

Many  Americans  have  from  time  to  lime  rented 
some  one  or  other  of  these  Canadian  streains.  It 
is  a pleasure  reserved  only  for  men  of  fortune. 
The  first  outlay  for  rental  is  considerable,  to  say 
nothing  of  expenses  of  travel,  outfit,  and  pay  of 
guides ; the  last  arc  indispensable. 

Fly-fishing  for  salmon  with  the  modern  and 
latest  gear  is  not  excelled  by  any  sport  with  roii 
or  gun ; it  carries  one  into  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  continent.  Buried  in 
the  wildernesses  of  the  North,  on  the  edge  of  a 
roaring,  rushing  stream,  one  lan  here,  alone,  in 
the  excitement  of  playing  a vigorous  salmon,  for- 
get all  the  petty  miseries  and  trials  of  life.  In- 
deed, at  such  a moment  there  is  not  much  time 
for  any  thoiiglit.  If  the  fish  is  hooked  in  some 
quiet  pwil  near  a gravelly  beach,  the  sting  of  the 
barb  turns  him  down-stream.  The  fishennan,  if 
he  hopes  to  land  him,  must  follow  where  he  is 
led,  now  dashing  on  the  edge  of  a precipitous 
bank,  stumbling  over  the  df-hris  of  fallen  trees, 
or  sliding  and  slipping  amid  rocks  and  Imwlders. 
A niomentary  rest  is  secured  when  the  fish  sucks 
under  some  huge  rock  in  mid  stream.  It  is  an 
agreeable  and  welcome  omen  when  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  him  throwing  his  tail  in  the  air — a 
sign  of  growing  weakness.  After  all  the  labor 
and  fatigue,  and  the  maddening  attacks  of  the 
black  fly,  one’s  cup  of  bitterness  is  full  when, 
just  as  he  is  about  to  be  gaffed,  he  gives  a lust 
vigorous  struggle,  and  darts  away,  carrying  the 
fly  with  him. 

The  wise  man  wlio  gws  salnion-fisliing  will 
choose  a river  where  he  can  fish  from  u canoe. 
There  he  works  at  liis  ease.  The  labor  is  as- 
sumed by  the  Indian  guide,  and  the  angler  fol- 
lows the  doublings  of  the  flsh  without  barking 
his  sliins  against  every  ohstriiction  in  his  path. 
Were  it  not  for  the  black  flies,  nothing  could  ap- 
proach this  most  perfect  form  of  enjoyment. 

Tlie  effort  has  been  made  to  restock  certain 
rivers  of  the  United  States  with  the  suliiion. 
Tlie  experiment  lias  been  thoroughly  rested  in  the 
Merriiiiue,  the  L’ounectieut,  and  the  Hudson  riv- 
ers. Millions  of  the  fry  have  been  liberated  in 
tlie  heud-watei-s  of  these  streams.  The  effort  has 
resulted  in  failure,  and  will  continue  so  to  end 
until  a new  race  of  [leople,  with  more  intelligence 
tliaii  those  now  in  |)osseseion,  shall  inhaViil  the 
land.  There  is  no  reason  why  salmon  should  not 
be  artificially  hatched,  and  grow  to  inatuiity. 
The  experiment  already  tried  would  have  eiilnii- 
nitted  in  entire  success  but  for  one  reason.  It  is 
tlie  practice  of  persons,  fishermen  and  others, 
living  on  our  hays  and  rivers,  to  manure  the  land 
with  fish.  V’ariety  or  size  is  of  nq  eonse- 
quence ; quantity  alone  is  sought  for.  Now  these 
people  provide  themselves  with  nets  made  of 
inosipiito  netting.  These  arc  several  fathoms  in 
length.  In  the  warm  days  of  early  spring  schools 
of  small  fry  seek  the  sliallow  coves  and  eddies 
to  bask  ami  play  in  the  sun.  The  fine-meshed 
seines  are  run  around  these,  and  all  are  captured, 
even  to  specimens  a half-inch  in  size.  These 
swarms  of  small  fry  are  composed  of  every  va- 
riety of  fish — striped  ha-ss,  blue-fish,  weak-fish, 
all  kinds  of  the  young  of  edible  fish.  Indiscrim- 
inately all  lire  thrown  upon  the  land  for  iiiiiniire. 
It  is  probable,  indeed  almost  eei-tain,  that  mill- 
ions of  the  young  .salmon  placed  in  the  rivers 
above  iiieiitiuned  were  cuuglit  in  these  seines  and 
used  as  a fertilizer.  The  same  processes  are 
going  on  on  tlie  shores  of  our  hays.  The  writer 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  has  seen  four  or  five 
different  gangs  of  men  engagc'd  in  netting  these 
young  fish.  Curiosity  lias  often  led  liiiii  to  ex- 
amine the  catches,  and  he  has  seen  iiiilliuiis  of 
the  young  of  our  best  foixl  flslies  thrown  upon 
the  land  a-;  uianure.  “ What  arc  you  going  to 
do  aljout  it  1'” 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Cholera  is  raging  in  China  as  well  as  in  Egypt. 
Somebody  has  pointed  out  lliat  the  disease  ap- 
}iears  every  seventeenth  year,  and  the  question 
whetlier  it  will  skip  New  York  on  this  round  lias 
awakened  some  interest.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Professor  laiomis  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a 
cholera  ei>idemic  in  this  city,  since  the  sanitary 
conditions  here  are  better  than  ever  before. 

The  South  American  cable  lias  opened  a new 
source  of  reports  of  revolutions  for  the  daily 
press.  It  is  a dull  day  in  tlie  Southern  hemisphere 
when  nothing  revolutionary  occurs.  Cuba  and 
Hayti  are  dwindling  into  insignificanee. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  after  the  many  failures 
of  attempts  made  by  aeronauts  to  cross  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  in  balloons,  a man  who  ascended 
from  a town  in  Belgium  recently  was  blown  over 
the  water,  and,  descending  ufion  the  first  laud  be 
saw,  found  himself  in  England. 

The  victim  of  a recent  shooting  affray  in  New 
Orleans  was,  according  to  a dispatch  from  that 
city,  “ a prominent  city  oRieial  and  leading  hood- 
lum of  the  Third  Wai^.” 

At  a recent  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  in  liOndon,  Minister  IjowcII 
told  the  as.semblage  that  so  imporunt  was  the 
calling  of  fishermen  considered  in  the  past  that 
in  tlie  State-House  at  Boston  a model  of  a cod- 
fish was  hung  up  over  the  Speaker’s  chair  as  a 
public  recognition  tliereof.  This  explanation  dis- 
pels the  theory  that  the  emblem  was  raised  as  a 
recognition  of  the  Beacon  Hill  aristocracy.  The 
Minister  from  Greece  might  have  outdone  Mr. 


Lowell  bad  ho  been  so  disposed,  for  he  could 
have  told  how  in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  its  city 
of  which  Boston  claims  to  be  the  antitype,  the 
fish  was  the  emblem  of  things  held  sacred,  and 
how  much  was  made  of  the  coincidence  that  each 
letter  in  the  won!  was  the  initial  letter  of 

the  mime  of  a being  possessing  the  attributes  of 
divinity. 

Under  a law  of  New  Jci-sey  a woman  wa.s  re- 
cently arrested  us  “a  cuinmon  scold,”  and  |>ut 
under  tioiids  to  ap|x*ar  for  trial  when  suninioned. 
The  law  has  been  practically  a dead  letter  for 
many  years,  hut  the  woinuii  in  question  being  an 
uneomnion  scold,  tlie  temptatioii  to  revive  the 
statute  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  weather 
prophet  was  ever  sun-struck.  Where  there  is 
sun-stroke  there  must  be  brain. 

Writing  of  .\mciican  types,  a German  physiol- 
ogist, Dr.  Seelhorsl,  says  the  Americans  have 
adopted  many  trails  from  the  Jews,  i.  e.,  “ from 
the  Indians,  who  have  so  much  of  the  Jew  in 
their  physiognomy  that  among  all  tlie  hypotheses 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  nyt  one  is 
more  obstinately  adhered  to  or  defended  with 
more  acuteness  and  seiciiec  than  that  which  as- 
sumes the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  to  have  been 
the  original  ancestoi-s  of  the  Indians.”  Dr. 
Seelliorst  believes  that  the  resemblance  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Indian  ty{)cs,  and  between  the 
niunncrs,  religious  views,  and  customs  of  the  two 
races,  is  a.s  significant  as  the  analogies  that  are 
sai<l  to  exist  between  many  Hebrew  words  and 
words  found  in  the  Indian  tongues. 

There  is  talk  of  digging  oyeloiie  pits  in  the 
Southwest,  into  wliieli  tlie  inhabitants  may  de- 
scend when  they  licar  Iheeoiiiiiigof  astorin.  With 
flood  iiioiinds  which  tliey  could  ascend  when  they 
heard  the  rushing  of  the  waters,  they  would  be 
fairly  protected. 

It  seems  to  have  been  divided  that  when  an 
necomiiiodntirig  housewife  lends  to  a neighbor 
from  lier  stores  of  baking  powder,  ginger,  tea,  or 
coffee  she  can  have  no  redress  if  the  horroaer 
refuses  to  repay  or  to  become  a lender.  In 
Georgia  an  old  lady  brought  suit  for  eight  dol- 
lar.s,  her  valuation  of  roffee  lent  at  various  times 
by  the  cupful  to  a neighlror.  The  suit  was  tritsl 
before  a justice,  and  his  honor  decided  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  housewife. 

The  Marquis  de  Lenville  is  producing  soine- 
tliing  of  a sen.salioii  in  Paris  as  an  “apostle”  of 
broiled  hcef.sicuk.  It  is  understood  that  he  came 
from  Eiigiiiiid.  Where  lie  eanie  from  when  he 
arrived  in  England  no  one  has  told.  He  holds 
that  every  iiriielc  of  fiwsi  except  his  chosen  dish 
produces  fernientatinii  in  the  stomach  and  dark- 
ness in  the  intellect,  and  destroys  noble  aspini- 
tioiis.  He  has  many  invitations  to  dinners,  hut 
declines  all  of  them  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
have  to  submit  to  the  deteriorating  iiiHuciiees  of 
food  other  than  broilwl  beefsteak  if  he  were  to 
accept.  Where  it  is  explicitly  set  forth  that 
there  is  to  he  no  dining,  he  sends  his  acceptance, 
and  is  counted  as  a great  acquisition. 

A farmer  in  Georgia  whose  field  of  a hundred 
acres  of  oats  was  destroyed  by  a recent  AiksI 
finds  that  lie  is  nevertheless  a gainer.  The  mud 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land  by  more  than 
the  value  hi.s  crop  of  <aits  would  have  reached,  and 
lie  is  confident  of  still  raising  a largo  crop  of  com 
on  the  land  this  season. 

Tiihonia,  the  name  suggested  for  the  new  State 
which  it  is  proiw.sed  to  make  out  of  a part  of 
Washington  Territory,  is  an  Indian  word.  «nd  sig- 
nifies “ almost  to  lieuvon.”  It  wouldn’t  be  a had 
name  for  a Freneli  flat. 

There  are  two  post-ofliees  a mile  apart  near  the 
iHuindarv  between  Canada  and  Michigan  whicli 
can  not  coniniuuicate  with  each  other  by  mail  in 
less  tlniii  about  u week.  When  a letter  is  mailed 
in  Isaiilt  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  addressed  to  a poi  - 
son living  just  across  the  border,  it  goes  to  De- 
troit in  the  United  States  mail,  crosses  to  Wind- 
sor, and  is  taken  back  over  Canadian  routes  to 
within  a mile  of  where  it  was  mailed  a week  or 
ten  days  previously. 

In  a recent  number  of  one  of  the  London  com- 
ic papers  was  an  amusing  pictorial  illustration  of 
what  might  come  to  pass  in  the  event  of  the  suc- 
cess of  tlie  Channel  Tunnel  scliemc.  A likene.-s 
of  the  British  lion  looking  serenely  toward  tlie 
continent  appeared  in  the  eunfommtioii  of  the 
headland  at  Dover.  Out  ufion  the  Channel,  sit- 
ting astride  a gun  boat,  was  John  Bull  in  naval 
uniform,  keeping  watch  through  a spy-glass  lest 
an  enemy  should  surprise  liiin.  The  picture 
showed  the  tunnel  beneath  the  water,  and  that 
unguarded  avenue  of  approach  was  fairly  chokml 
with  enemies  in  the  shape  of  representative-,  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  fureiiiost 
lielligerent  had  just  emerged  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  where  he  was  waving  a banner  with 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo”  inscribed  on  it,  and  execu- 
ting a war-<iance.  Instead  of  being  the  foreemit 
of  a dreadful  [Kissibility,  the  picture  will  serve 
only  to  remind  the  English  people  of  a horrid 
dream,  the  joint  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  (’oiiiiuuns  having  voted  down  the 
tunnel  seheme  by  a decisive  majority.  On  tin; 
day  on  which  tbiNaartc  was  taken,  liowei-ecralHlI 
was  introduced  in  the  Freneli  Chamber Jtfjkpu- 
ties  providing  for  the  building  of  a railroad  hri'l)^ 
from  France  to  England.  The  peril 
the  success  of  such  a scheni'c  mighfci^^^SSu 
than  that  which  the 
bring,  hut  the  dnneer 
water  would 
template. 
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TWO  SMILES. 

I TiKveB  knew  delight  milil  that  day 
Wlifi),  as  I croeaed  a dusty  city  park, 
Thonght-wcary,  tortured  hy  torehoilinga  dark, 
A ciiild  Biuiled  on  me  Irom  its  happy  play. 
Thenceforward  all  niy  fancies  were  intent 
On  hahy  hligaea,  aotiga,  and  childish  lure; 

And  to  iny  days,  ao  lone  and  sad  before, 

The  joyoiisneas  of  childhootl’s  mirth  was  lent. 


Latin  inscriptions  on  public  monuments,  to  con- 
sult some  of  the.se  competent  autliorities.  There 
is  not  a Sophomore  in  Oohinibia  who  would  have 
been  guilty  of  the  blunder  of  cutting  into  two  a 
good  (ireek  word,  and  thus  iirodueing  the  atro- 
cious collocation  in  the  fJoiringe-Fcuardent  pub- 
lications, APXrrKICTON  OYNTOS,  with  its  ac- 
companying translation,  “ Being  architect.  ” For 
tills  ^'e^eutsos  is  not  responsible. 


wliere  the  path  joined  the  high-road.  A hedge 
divided  the  public  way  from  the  cottage  garden. 
Jim  divw  up  at  this  point  and  said,  “ Your  road 
is  straiglit  on  ; I turn  back  here.” 

But  tlie  musician  was  standing  Kxed,  as  if  in 
great  perplexity.  Thrusting  his  hand  into  hi.s 
forest  of  black’  hair,  he  niiiruiured,  *•  Surely  it  is 
tin-  same — surely !" 

Jim,  following  the  direction  of  his  iieighlior’s 
eye-s,  found  them  to  he  fixed  on  a tigure  till  that 
moment  liiddeii  from  himself — Margery  Tucker 
— wlio  was  crossing  the  garden  to  an  opposite 
gate  witli  a little  cheese  iii  her  arms,  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  face  nuile  cxpo.sed. 

“What  of  liery”  said  Jim, 

“Two  months  dgo  I formed  one  of  the  band 
at  the  Veomaniy  Ball  given  by  Lord  Blakeinure. 
I saw  that  young  lady  dancing  the  polka  there 
in  robes  of  gauze  and  lace.  Now  1 see  her  carry 
a cheese !” 

“Never!”  said  Jim,  incredulously. 

“But  1 do  not  mistake.  I say  it  is  so!” 

Jim  ridiculed  the  idea ; the  bandsman  protest- 
ed, and  was  about  U)  lose  his  temper,  when  Jim 
gave  ill  with  tlic  good  nature  of  a person  who 
can  afford  to  despise  opinions ; and  the  musician 
went  his  way. 

As  he  dwindled  out  of  sight  Jiiu  began  to 
think  more  carefully  over  what  he  had  said.  The 
young  man’s  thoughts  grew  <|uite  to  an  excite- 
ment, for  there  came  into  his  mind  tlie  Baron's 
extraordinary  kindness  in  regard  to  furniture, 
hitherto  aeemmted  for  by  tlie  assumption  that 
tlie  nohlenian  had  taken  a fancy  to  him.  Could 
it  he,  among  all  the  amazing  things  of  life,  tlnit 
the  Baixin  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  mischief, 
and  tliut  he  had  amused  himself  by  taking  Mar- 
gery to  a ball  ? 

Doubts  and  su.spieions  which  distract  some 
lovei-s  to  imlieeiruy  only  served  to  bring  out 
Jim’s  great  (lualities.  Where  he  trusted  he  was 
tlie  most  trusting  fellow  in  the  world ; w here  he 
doubted  he  could  be  guilty  of  the  slyest  strategy. 
Once  .suspicious,  he  l>ecamc  one  of  those  subtle, 
watchful  eharueteni  who.  without  integrity,  make 
good  thieves;  with  a little,  good  jobbers;  with  a 
great  deal,  master  politieiaii.s.  Jim  was  honest, 
and  he  considered  what  to  do. 

Retracing  his  .steps,  he  peeped  again.  She 
had  gone  in ; hut  slie  would  stKin  re-appear,  for 
it  could  be  seen  that  she  was  carrying  little  new 
cheeses  one  by  one  to  a spring  cart  and  hoi-se 
tethered  outside  the  gate  — her  grandmother, 
though  not  a regular  dairy-woman,  still  managing 
a few  cows  by  means  of  a man  and  maid.  With 
the  lightness  of  a eat  Jim  crept  round  to  the 
gate,  took  a piece  of  chalk  from  his  pwket,  and 
wi-ote  upon  the  boarding  “ 77ir  Baron"  Then  he 
retreated  to  tlie  other  side  of  the  garden  wliere 
he  had  just  watched  Margery. 

In  due  time  she  emerged  with  another  little 
cheese,  came  on  to  the  garden  door,  and  glanced 
iifKin  the  chalked  words  which  confront^  her. 
Siie  .started ; the  cln>ese  rolled  from  her  arms 
to  tlie  ground,  and  broke  into  pieces  like  a pud- 
(hng. 

She  lookeil  fearfully  round,  her  face  burning 
like  sunset,  and  seeing  not>ody,  stisiped  to  pick 
up  the  flaccid  lumps.  Jim,  with  a pale  face, 
departed  as  invisibly  as  be  had  come.  He  had 
proved  the  han<lsmun’s  tale  to  be  true.  On  his 
way  back  he  formed  a resolution.  It  was  to 
beard  the  lion  in  Ids  den — to  call  on  the  Baron. 

Meanwhile  Margery  had  recovered  her  etiua- 
niinity,  and  gathered  up  the  broken  cheese.  But 
she  could  by  no  means  iiecount  for  the  hand- 
writing. Jim  was  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  play 
her  such  a trick  at  ordinary  times,  but  she  im- 
agined him  to  be  far  too  incensed  against  her  to 
do  it  now ; and  slic  suddenly  wondered  if  it  were 
any  sort  of  .signal  from  the  Jfaron  himself. 

• Of  him  she  had  lately  heard  nothing.  If  ever 
monotony  pervaded  a life  it  pervaded  hers  at 
Rook’s  Gate;  and  she  had  begun  to  desjiair  of 
any  happy  change.  But  it  is  precisely  when  the 
social  atmosphere  seems  stagnant  that  great 
events  are  brewing.  Margery’s  ijniet  was  bro- 
ken first,  as  wc  have  seen,  by  a slight  start,  only 
.sutticient  to  make  her  drop  u cheese;  and  then 
hy  a more  serious  matter. 

She  was  inside  the  same  garden  one  day  when 
she  heard  two  watermen  talking  without.  The 
conversation  was  to  the  effect  that  the  strange 
gentlcmaJi  who  had  taken  Mount  Lodge  for  tlie 
season  was  .seriou.sly  ill. 

“ How  ill  ?”  cried  Margery  through  the  hedge, 
which  scrceneil  her  from  recognition. 

“ Bad  abeil,”  said  one  of  tlie  watermen. 

“ Inflaminatiou  of  the  lungs,”  said  the  other. 

“Got  wet,  fishing,”  the  first  chimed  in. 

Margery  could  gather  no  more.  An  ideal  ad- 
miration rather  tlian  any  jiositive  passion  existed 
in  her  breast  for  the  Baron : she  had  of  late  seen 
too  little  of  him  to  allow  any  incipient  views  of 
him  as  a lover  to  grow  to  fonnidabie  dimensions. 
It  was  an  extremely  pure  and  romantic  feeling, 
delicate  as  an  aroma,  capable  of  quickening  to 
an  active  principle, or  dying  to  “a  painless  sym- 
pathy,” as  the  ease  might  be. 

This  news  of  his  illne.s3,  coupled  with  the  mys- 
terious chalking  on  the  gate,  troubled  her,  and 
revived  his  image  much.  She  took  to  walking 
up  and  down  the  garden  paths,  looking  into  tlie 
hearts  of  flowera,  and  not  thinking  what  they 
were.  His  lust  request  had  been  that  she  was 
not  to  go  to  him  if  he  should  send  for  her ; and 
now  she  asked  herself  was  the  name  on  the  gate 
a hint  to  enable  her  to  go  without  infringing  the 
letter  of  her  promise  ? Thus  unexpectedly  bad 
Jitn’.s  maniruvre  operated. 

Ten  days  passed.  All  she  could  hear  of  the 
Baron  were  the  same  words,  “ Bad  abed,”  till  one 
afternoon,  after  a gallop  of  the  physician  to  the 
rA>dge,  the  tidings  spread  like  lightning  that  the 
Baron  was  dying. 

Mattery  distressed  herself  with  the  question 
whether  she  might  be  permitted  to  visit  him  and 
say,  her  prayers  at  his  bedside ; but  she  feared  to 
venture,  and  thus  eigbt-and-forty  hours  slipped 


Aiifl  when  old  qnesUons  for  ri'solvement  pressed. 
And  on  my  brow  drew  many  an  anxious  line, 

\ budding  thought  looked  out  to  answer  iiiino 
From  wide  young  eyes  with  doubt  yet  tiiiuppressed. 

Her  purity  upheld  me  like  a prayer; 

And  while  old  poets  sang  for  us  anew. 

Into  my  cliasiened  thought  tlie  maiden  grew 
As  a rose  opens  iu  rain-freshened  air. 

The  years  filled  up  a breach  unseen  before; 

Till  one  day  made  us  one,  in  troth  and  heart, 

We  never  dreamed  tliat  we  had  been  apart. 

Until  we  knew  that  we  should  part  no  more. 

No  more  to  part ! and  yet  erewhilc  she  lay. 

And  smiled  with  lips  unruffled  by  a breath ; 

And  looking  on  the  wan  chill  smile  of  death, 

I thought  of  her  first  smile  that  far-off  dny. 

SUKBWOOII  Boss  XU. 


THE  OBELISK-CRAB  INSCRIPTIONS  * 

When  Commander  Gorringc  removed  the  Obe- 
lisk from  Alexandria  to  New  York  he  brought 
with  it  two  ninlilated  bronzes  in  form  of  crabs, 
which  he  found  under  two  corners  of  the  shaft. 
On  the  gigantic  claw  of  one  there  were  two  in- 
scriptions, one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin.  These 
inscriptions  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
important  which  have  been  discovered.  The 
Commander  reUined  tlie  crabs  in  his  own  pos- 
session while  preparing  for  publication  a volume 
on  obelisks,  and  caused  four  crabs  to  be  east  in 
bronze,  fac-similes  of  the  originals,  to  stand  in 
the  Central  Park  at  the  four  corners  of  the  Obe- 
lisk, in  somewhat  the  same  position  occupied  hy 
the  originals  which  actually  supported  the  great 
stone.  While  the  crabs  were  in  his  possession, 
on  tlie  ISth  of  January,  1881,  a meeting  of  the 
American  Numismatic  and  .\rchaiological  Society 
was  held  at  the  Commander’s  rooms,  at  which 
Mr.  G.  L.  Feuardent  read  a paper  on  the  crabs, 
wliich  the  society  published  in  a pamphlet.  From 
his  expression,  “ In  examining  the.se  interesting 
fragments  of  bronze,  etc.,”  it  appears  timt  the 
oralis  were  there  examined,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Fool’d  and  Mr.  Phillip.s,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mander and  Mr.  Feuardent,  discu.ssed  them.  Mr. 
Feuardent  pixifessed  to  give  critical  readings  of 
the  inscriptions,  with  translations  and  explana- 
tions. This  meeting  and  the  pamphlet  are  im- 
portant, as  from  this  is  to  he  traced  a serie.s  of 
blunders  which,  uncorrected,  would  be  far  from 
creditable  to  the  scholai-ship  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Commander  Gorringe  does  not  profc.ss  to 
be  an  archa»ologi.st,  and  with  the  proverbial  eon- 
fldence  of  the  sailor  seems  to  liave  trusted  the 
archteology  of  his  Ixxik  to  Mr.  Keuaixlent.  He 
copied  the  pretended  readings  of  the  inscriptions 
several  times  in  his  costly  publication,  and,  worse 
than  all,  they  were  engraveii  with  the  words,  “ Re- 
produced from  tiie  original,”  on  the  new  crabs  in 
the  Park,  and  thus  a scries  of  errors  in  aiximiiia- 
ble  Greek  and  untrue  Latin  have  been  perpetrated 
in  bronze  on  the  great  monument. 

When  it  became  possible  for  scholars  to  see 
the  original  inscriptions  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  Art,  the  attention  of  President  Barnard,  of  (!o- 
lumbia  College,  was  called  to  the  evident  ei  ror.s  in 
the  readings  wiiicli  had  been  jiublished,  and  at 
his  request  Professor  A iigiLstus  C.  Mcrriam  made 
a careful  study  of  the  originals.  The  result  is  the 
monograph  now  published.  If  tlie  original  er- 
rors were  disgraceful  Ui  New  York,  this  paper 
amply  retrieves  the  disgrace.  It  is  the  tliorough 
work  of  an  accomplished  and  conscientious  schol- 
ar and  indicates  a vast  extent  of  research  and 
acute  discrimination.  Professor  Merriam  has 
literally  exhausted  the  subject.  He  not  only 
restores  the  lost  portions  of  the  inscriptions, 
but  finds  in  other  published  inscriptions  errors 
which  these  restorations  enable  him  to  correct, 
and  aided  by  the  few  allusions  to  one  man,  the 
Prefect  Barhams,  in  publislicd  inscriptions,  he 
constructs  a considerable  portion  of  tlic  life  of  a 
Roman  hitherto  unknown.  Not  only  to  scholars, 
but  to  all  intelligent  readers,  this  paper  will  prove 
of  extraordinarv  interest.  The  uninformed  read- 
er will  judge  from  it  of  the  grasp  on  hidden 
things  in  history  wliich  comes  from  scholarship 
like  that  of  Professor  Merriam. 

But  it  is  not  alone  with  old  hidden  things  that 
Profe.ssor  Merriam  lias  dealt.  He  was  not  con- 
tent with  correcting  the  blunders  in  tlie  Gor- 
ringe-Feuardeut  readings,  but  he  traced  these 
readings  to  their  genuine  origin,  to  whicii  no  al- 
lusion is  made  in  the  book  of  Commander  Gor- 
ringe or  the  pamphlet  of  the  Numismatic  Society. 
It  appears  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  British 
Obelisk  was  removed,  these  in.scriptions  were  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  a Greek  in  Alexandria,  Mr. 
Nereutsos,  published  in  an  obscure  newspaper 
his  readings.  These  are  the  readings  which  were 
given  to  the  Numismatic  Society  as  new,  although, 
with  the  original  inscriptions  before  them,  they 
might  have  been  able  to  detect  the  manifest  errors 
which  Nereutsos  in  a hasty  view  had  made. 

The  publication  of  this  valuable  monograph, 
with  its  accompanying  fac-simile  engravings,  will 
enable  the  Park  Comnii.ssion  to  make  the  proper 
corrections  on  the  Obelisk  crab.s.  The  lesson  to 
be  learned  is  that  with  .“ucli  institutions  as  Colum- 
bia College  in  this  city,  and  with  hundreds  of 
able  sebobrs  besides  lier  accomplished  profess- 
ors it  is  desirable,  before  engraving  Greek  and 
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“ Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 
“I'm  going  a milking,  air," she  said. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A cossiderablk  period  of  inaction  followed 
among  all  concerned. 

Nothing  teiideii  to  dissipate  the  obscurity 
which  veiled  the  life  of  the  Baron.  The  posi- 
tion he  occupied  iu  the  minds  of  the  country 
folk  around  was  one  whieli  combined  the  myste- 
riousnc.ss  of  a legendary  character  with  tlie  un- 
obtrusive  deeds  of  a modern  gentleman.  To  this 
day  whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  go  down  to 
Stick leford  and  make  inquiries  will  find  existing 
there  almost  a superstitious  feeling  for  the  inomiy, 
mclaiielioly  stranger  who  resided  in  the  Lodge 
some  forty  years  ago. 

Whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going,  were 
alike  unknown.  It  was  said  that  his  mother  had 
been  an  English  lady  of  noble  family  who  liad 
married  a foreigner  not  uiilicard  of  in  circles 
where  men  pile  up  “ the  cankered  heaps  of 
strange -achieved  gold,”  that  he  liad  been  born 
and  educated  in  England,  taken  abroad,  and  so 
on.  But  the  facts  of  a life  in  such  cases  are  of 
little  account  beside  the  aspect  of  a life;  and 
hence,  though  doubtless  the  yeara  of  his  exist- 
ence contained  their  share  of  trite  and  homely 
circumstance,  the  curtain  which  masked  all  this 
was  never  lifted  to  gratify  such  a theatre  of 
spectators  as  those  at  Stickleford.  Tlierein  lay 
his  charm.  His  life  was  a vignetta,  of  which  the 
central  strokes  only  were  drawn  with  any  dis- 
tinctne.ss,  the  environment  sliading  away  to  a 
blank. 

He  might  have  been  said  to  resemlile  that  sol- 
itary binl  tlie  heron.  Tlie  still,  lonely  stream 
was  his  frequent  haunt;  on  its  hanks  he  would 
stand  for  hours  with  his  i-oil,  looking  into  the 
water,  beholding  the  tawny  inhabitants  witli  the 
eye  of  a philosopher,  and  seeming  to  say,  “ Bite 
or  don’t  bite — it’s  all  the  same  to  me.”  He  was 
often  mistaken  for  a ghost  hy  children ; and  for 
a pollard  willow  by  men,  when,  on  their  way 
home  in  the  dusk,  they  saw  him  motionless  by 
some  rushy  bank,  unobservant  of  the  decline  of 
day. 

Why  did  he  come  to  fish  at  Stickleford  7 That 
was  never  explained.  As  far  as  was  known  he 
had  no  relatives  near ; the  fishing  there  was  not 
exeeptioually  gootl ; the  society  therealiout  was 
decidedly  meagre.  That  he  had  committed  some 
folly  or  hasty  act,  that  he  had  been  wrongfully 
accused  of  some  crime,  thus  rendering  his  .seclu- 
sion from  the  world  desirable  for  a while,  squared 
very  well  with  his  freipient  melancholy.  But 
sucii  as  he  was,  tlieie  he  lived,  well  supplied  with 
fishing-tackle,  and  temiiit  of  a furnished  house, 
just  suited  to  the  requirements  of  such  an  eccen- 
tric being  as  lie. 

Margery’s  father,  having  privately  ascertained 
that  she  was  living  with  her  gramlmother,  and 
getting  into  no  liarm,  refrained  from  conimuni- 
eating  with  her,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  eiui- 
trite  at  his  door.  It  had,  of  course,  become 
known  about  Stickieford  tliat  at  the  last  mo- 
ment Margery  refn.sed  to  wed  Hayward,  by  ab- 
seniiug  herself  from  the  house.  Jim  was  pitieil, 
yet  not  iiitied  much,  for  it  was  said  that  he  ought 
not  to  liave  been  so  eager  for  a woman  who  had 
shown  no  anxiety  for  him. 

And  when;  was  Jim  himself?  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  that  tactician  had  all  this  while 
withdrawn  from  iiiorlal  eye  to  tear  hi.s  hair  in 
silent  iudignalion  and  despair.  He  had,  in  truth, 
merely  retired  up  the  lonesome  defile  between 
the  downs  to  Ins  smouldering  kiln,  and  the  an- 
cient ramparts  aliove  it ; and  tliere,  after  his  firat 
hours  of  natural  diseomposurc,  he  quietly  waited 
for  overtures  from  tlie  po.ssibly  repentant  Mar- 
gery. But  no  overtures  arriveil,  ami  then  he 
mcdilated  anew  on  the  absorbing  problem  of  her 
skittishness,  and  how  to  set  about  another  eain- 
paign  for  her  conquest,  notwithstanding  his  late 
disa.strous  failure.  Why  had  he  failed?  To 
what  was  her  strange  conduct  owing  ? That  was 
the  thing  which  puzzled  him. 

He  had  made  no  advance  in  solving  the  riddle 
when,  one  morning,  a stranger  appeared  on  the 
down  aliove  him,  looking  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
way.  The  man  had  a good  deal  of  black  hair 
below  his  felt  hat,  and  carried  under  his  arm  a 
case  containing  a musical  instrument.  Descend- 
ing to  where  Jim  stood,  he  asked  if  there  was 
not  a short-cut  across  that  way  to  Budmouth. 

“ Well,  yes,  there  is,”  said  Jim.  “ But  ’tis  an 
enormous  di.stancc  for  ye." 

“Oh  yes,!’  replied  the  musician.  “I  wish  to 
intercept  the  carrier  on  the  highway.” 

The  nearest  way  was  jirccisely  in  the  direction 
of  Rook’s  Gate,  wliere  Margery,  as  Jim  knew, 
was  staying.  Having  some  time  to  spare,  Jim 
was  strongly  impelled  to  make  a kind  act  to  the 
lost  musician  a pretext  for  taking  observations 
ill  that  neighborhood,  and  telling  his  acquaint- 
ance that  he  was  going  the  same  way,  he  started 
without  further  ado. 

They  skirted  the  long  length  of  meads,  and  in 
due  time  arrived  at  the  back  of  Rook’s  Gate, 


away,  and  the  Bwoa  still  Uvei  Dew*«i, 
ness  and  awe  of 
mind  to  call,  'vhein|^,|t 
evening,  somebodi^Kt.toi 
for  her.  * 

She  could  see  the  messenger’s  ‘ 
the  low  new  moon.  He  whs  a n - 
said  he  had  been  all  the  way  to  h 
had  been  sent  thence  to  her  here  He 
brought  a note,  and  delivering  it  inm  her 
went  away. 

“Mabokky  Tucker"  (ran  the  notc),-“Thrv 
say  I am  not  hkelv  to  live,  so  I want  m »<«  • 

Be  here  at  eight  o’clock  thi;  eve.ih.g  toS 
a one  to  the  side  d^r,  and  tap  four  times  sjfti 
My  trusty  man  will  admit  you.  The  occasion  , 
an  tmportaiit  one.  Prepare  vonrself  for  » sol 
cmn  ceremony,  which  I wish  to  have  performcl 
while  It  lies  m my  power.  Xastes  ’’ 


CHAPTER  XL 

Margery’s  face  flushed  up,  and  her  neck  and 
arms  glowed  in  sympathy.  The  quickness  of 
youthful  imagiiiatiori  and  the  aAsumptiveness  of 
wtiman's  reason  sent  her  straight  as  an  arrow 
thi.s  thought : “ He  wanu  to  niarry  me!" 

She  had  heard  of  similar  strange  proceedings, 
in  winch  the  orange  flower  and  the  sad  cvnre« 
were  mtertwined.  People  sometimes  wished 
their  death-beds,  from  motives  of  esteem,  to  form 
a legal  tie  whieh  they  had  not  cared  to  establish 
as  a dome-stic  one  during  their  active  life. 

For  a few  minutes  Mai-gery  could  hardly  be 
called  excited ; she  was  excitement  itself. ' Be. 
tween  surprise  and  modesty  she  blushed  and 
trenibied  by  turns.  She  became  grave,  sat  down 
in  the  solitary  room,  and  looked  into  the  tire. 
At  seven  o’clock  she  rose  resolved,  and  went 
quite  tratiquilly  upstairs,  where  she  speedily  be- 
gan to  dre,s.s. 


In  making  this  hasty  toilet  nine-tenths  of  her 
care  was  given  to  her  hands.  The  summer  had 
left  them  sliglitly  brown,  and  she  held  them  up 
and  lookctl  at  them  with  some  misgiving,  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand  more  especially. 
Hot  washings  and  cold  washings,  certain  pro- 
ducts from  bee  and  flower  known  only  to  country 
girls,  everything  she  could  think  of,  were  used 
upon  tliose  little  sunlmmt  hands,  till  she  per- 
suaded herself  that  they  were  reallv  as  white  as 
could  be  wished  by  a iiusband  with  a hundred 
titles.  Her  dressing  completed,  she  left  word 
with  Edy  that  she  was  going  for  a long  walk,  and 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Lodge. 

She  no  longer  tripped  like  a girl,  but  walked 
like  a woman.  While  ciussing  the  park  she 
murmured  “Baroness  Xanten”  in  a pronuncia- 
tion of  her  own.  The  sound  of  that  title  caused 
her  such  agitation  that  she  was  obliged  to  pause, 
with  her  iiand  u(k)U  her  heart. 

The  house  was  so  closely  neighbored  by  shnib- 
beries  on  three  of  its  sides  that  it  was  not  till 
she  had  gone  nearly  round  it  that  she  found  the 
little  door.  The  le.solution  she  bad  been  an 
hour  in  forming  failed  her  when  she  stood  at  the 
{Hirlal.  While  pausing  for  courage  to  tap,  a car- 
riage drove  up  to  the  front  entrance  a little  way 
off,  and  peeping  round  the  corner  she  saw  alight 
a clergyman,  and  a gentleman  in  whom  Margery 
fancied  that  she  recognized  a well-known  solicitor 
from  tlie  neighboring  town.  She  had  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  pro 
jMised.  “ It  is  sudden — but  I must  obey  him!" 
she  murmured,  and  tapped  four  times. 

The  lioor  was  opened  so  quickly  that  the  serr 
ant  must  have  been  standing  immediately  inside. 
She  thought  him  the  man  wlio  had  driven  them 
to  tlie  ball — the  silent  man  who  could  be  trusted. 
Without  a word  he  conducted  her  up  the  back 
stairca.se,  and  through  a door  at  the  top,  into  a 
wide  corridor.  She  was  asked  to  wait  in  a little 
dressing-room,  where  there  was  a fire,  and  an  old 
metal-framed  looking-glas-s  over  the  mantcl-piwe, 
in  whieh  she  caught  siglit  of  herself.  A red 
sjwt  burned  in  each  of  her  cheeks;  the  rest  of 
her  face  was  jiale ; and  her  eyes  were  like  dia- 


nionds  of  the  first  water. 

Before  she  had  been  seated  many  minutes  Ae 
man  came  back  noiselessly,  and  she  followed  him 
to  a door  covered  by  a red  and  black  curtain, 
whieh  ho  lifted,  and  ushered  her  into  a large 
chamber.  A scrt*eiied  light  stood  on  a table 
fore  her,  and  on  her  left  the- hangings  of  a tall 
dark  foiir-post  bedstead  obstruct^  her  view  of 
the  centre  of  the  room.  Everything  here  seem- 
eil  of  such  a magnificent  type  to  her  eyes  that 
she  felt  confused,  diminished  to  half  her  height, 
half  her  strengtli,  half  her  prettiiiess.  The  man 
who  had  conducted  her  retii’cd  at  once,  and  some 
one  came  softly  round  the  angle  of  the  fied-cur- 
tains.  He  held  out  hi.s  hand  kindly  — 
patronizingly:  it  was  the  solicitor  whom  »ne 
knew  by  sight.  This  gentleman  led  her  formn , 
as  if  she  had  been  a lamb  ratlier  than  a wonwo, 
till  the  occupant  of  the  bed  was  revealed. 

The  Baron’s  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  entry 
had  been  so  noiseless  that  he  did  not  open  them. 
The  pallor  of  his  face  nearly  matched  tlie  white 
bed-linen,  and  his  dark  hair  and  heavy  bac 
mustaclie  were  like  dashes  of  ink  on  a 
page.  Near  him  sat  the  parson  and 
gentleman,  wlioiu  she  afterward  learned  w 
London  jihysician ; and  on  the  parson  whispen  e 
a few  words  the  Baron  opened  his  eyef- 
soon  as  he  saw  her  he  smiled  faintly,  an 
out  his  hand.  . . 

Margery  would  have  wept  for  him,  if  sn 
not  been  too  overawed  and  palpitating  to  - 
tiling.  She  quite  forgot  what  she  had  oom^  ■ 
shook  hands  with  him  mechanitaHy,  »n  ^ 
hardly  return  an  answer  to  his  weak  ^ 
Mai-gcrv,  you  see  how  I am— how  are  vou  • 

In  preparing  for 

ciliated  on  sncli  a scene  as  thiA  Her 
for  the  Baron  had  too  much  of  me  ^ 
to  afford  her  tnistfuln^  now.  Sm  wn  . 
had  not  come.  On  a sign  £n»n  »c  1*"“ 
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lawyer  brought  her  a chair,  and  the  oppressive 
silence  was  broken  by  the  Baron’s  words. 

“ I am  pulled  down  to  death’s  door,  Margery," 
he  said;  “and  I suppose  I soon  shall  pass 
through.  ...  My  peace  has  been  much  disturbed 
in  this  illness,  for  just  before  it  attacked  me  I 
received — that  present  you  returned,  from  which, 
and  in  other  ways,  I learned  that  you  had  lost 
your  chance  of  marriage.  . . . Now  it  was  I who 
did  the  harm,  and  you  can  imagine  how  the  news 
has  affected  me.  It  has  worried  me  all  the  ill- 
ness through,  and  I can  not  dismiss  iny  error  from 
my  mind.  ...  1 want  to  right  the  wrong  I have 
done  you  before  I die.  Margery,  you  have  al- 
ways obeyed  me,  and,  strange  as  the  request  may 
be,  will  you  obey  me  now?” 

She  w'hispered,  or  .seemed  to  whisper,  “ Yes.” 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  Baron,  “these  three 
gentlemen  are  here  for  a special  purpose:  one 
helps  the  body — he’s  called  a physician ; another 
helps  the  soul — he’s  a parson ; the  other  helps 
the  undersunding  — he’s  a lawyer.  They  arc 
here  partly  on  my  account,  and  partly  on  yours.” 

The  speaker  then  made  a sign  to  the  lawyer, 
who  went  out  of  the  door.  He  came  back  al- 
most instantly,  but  not  alone.  Behiml  him, 
dre.ssed  up  in  his  best  clothes,  with  a flower  in  his 
buttonhole  and  a bridegroom’s  air,  walked — Jim. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

Margery  could  hardly  repress  a scream.  As 
for  flushing  aud  blushing,  she  had  turned  hut 
and  turned  pule  so  many  times  ali-eady  during 
the  evening  that  there  was  really  tiow  nothing 
of  that  sort  left  for  her  to  do,  and  she  remained 
in  complexion  much  as  before.  Oh,  the  mockery 
of  it!  That  secret  dream  — the  sweet  word 
“Baroness!”  which  had  sustained  her  all  the 
way  along.  Instead  of  a baren,  there  stood  Jim, 
white- waistcoated,  demure,  every  hair  in  place, 
and,  if  she  mistook  not,  even  a deedy  spark  in 
his  eye. 

Jim’s  surprising  presence  on  the  scene  may  be 
briefly  accounted  for.  His  resolve  to  seek  an  ex- 
planation with  the  Baron  at  all  risks  had  proved 
unexpectedly  easy;  the  interview  had  at  once 
been  granted,  and  then,  seeing  the  crisis  at  which 
matters  stood,  the  Baron  had  generously  revealed 
to  Jim  the  whole  of  his  indebtedness  to  and 
knowledge  of  Margery.  The  truth  of  the  Baron’s 
statement,  the  innocent  nature  of  the  acquaint- 
anceship, his  sorrow  for  the  rupture  he  had  pro- 
duced, were  so  evident  that,  far  from  having  any 
further  doubts  of  his  patron,  Jim  frankly  asked 
his  advice  on  the  next  step  to  be  pursued.  At 
this  stage  the  Baron  fell  ill,  and  desiring  much 
to  see  the  two  young  people  united  before  his 
death,  he  had  sent  anew  to  Hayward,  and  pro- 
posed the  plan  which  they  were  now  about  to 
attempt — a marriage  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
man  by  special  license.  The  influence  at  fjam- 
beth  of  some  relatives  of  the  Baron’s,  and  the 
charitable  bequests  of  his  late  mother  to  several 
deserving  Church  funds,  were  generally  supposed 
to  be  among  the  reasons  why  the  application  for 
the  license  was  not  refused. 

This,  however,  is  of  small  consequence.  The 
Baron  probably  knew,  in  proimsing  this  method 
of  celebrating  the  marriage,  that  his  enormous 
power  over  her  would  outweigh  any  sentimental 
obstacles  which  she  might  set  up — inward  ob- 
jections that,  without  his  presence  and  flrluness, 
might  prove  too  much  for  her  atqiiie.scence. 
Doubtless  he  foresaw,  too,  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting her  into  the  house  before  making  the  in- 
dividuality of  her  husband  clear  to  her  mind. 

Now  the  Baron’s  conjectures  were  right  as  to 
the  event,  but  wrong  as  to  the  motives.  Mar- 
gery was  a perfect  little  dissembler  on  some 
occa-siotis,  and  one  of  them  was  when  she  wished 
to  hide  any  sudden  mortification  that  might  bring 
her  into  ridicule.  She  had  no  so<nier  recoveretl 
from  her  first  fit  of  di.scomfiture  than  pride  bade 
her  suffer  anything  rather  than  reveal  her  absurd 
disappointment.  Hence  the  scene  progressed  as 
follows ; 

“ Come  here,  Hayward,”  said  the  invalid.  Hay- 
ward came  near.  The  Baron,  holding  her  hand 
in  one  of  his  own,  and  her  lover’s  in  the  other, 
continued,  “ Will  you,  in  spite  of  your  recent 
vexation  with  her,  marry  her  now  if  she  does  not 
refuse?” 

“ I will,  sir,”  said  Jim,  promptly. 

“ And  Mai;gery,  what  do  you  say  ? It  is  mere- 
ly a setting  of  things  right.  You  have  already 
promised  this  young  man  to  be  his  wife,  and 
should,  of  course,  perform  your  promise.  You 
don’t  dislike  Jim  ?” 

“Oh,  no, sir,”  she  said,  in  a low,  dry  voice. 

“ I like  him  better  than  I can  tell  you,”  said 
the  Baron.  “ He  is  an  honoi-able  man,  and  will 
make  you  a good  husband.  You  must  remember 
that  marriage  is  a life  contract,  in  which  general 
compatibility  of  temper  and  worldly  position  is 
of  more  importance  than  fleeting  passion,  which 
never  long  survives.  Now  will  you,  at  my  ear- 
nest request,  and  before  I go  to  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope to  die,  agree  to  make  this  good  man  happy  ? 

I have  expressed  your  views  on  the  subject, 
haven’t  I,  Hayward  ?” 

“ To  a T,  sir,”  said  Jim,  emphatically,  with  a 
motion  of  raising  his  hat  to  his  influential  ally, 
till  he  remembered  he  had  no  hat  on.  “And 
though  I could  hardly  expect  Margery  to  gie  in  for 
my  asking,  I feels  she  ought  to  gie  in  for  yours.” 

“ And  you  accept  him,  my  little  friend  ?” 
es,  sir,”  siic  murmured,  “if  he’ll  agree  to  a 
thing  or  two.” 

“Doubtless  he  will— what  are  they?” 

^ **'*'*'  made  to  live  with  him 

till  I am  in  the  mind  for  it ; and  that  my  having 
hun  shall  be  kept  unknown  for  the  present” 

“ Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Hayward  ?” 
Anything  that  you  or  she  may  wish  I’ll  do, 
my  noble  lord,”  said  Jim. 

“ •'cr  fwtuest  is  not  unreasonable,  seeing 
that  the  proceedings  are,  on  mv  account,  a little 
burned,  iio  we’U  proceed.  You  rather  expected 


this,  from  my  allusion  to  a ceremony  in  my  note, 
did  you  not,  Margery  ?” 

“Yes, sir,”  said  she,  with  an  effort. 

“ Good ; I thought  so ; you  looked  so  little  sur- 
prised.” 

We  now  leave  the  scene  in  the  bcdiwm  for  a 
moment  to  describe  a very  peculiar  proceeding 
that  might  have  been  watched  at  tliat  time  in  a 
spot  not  many  yai-ds  off. 

When  the  carriage  seen  by  Margery  at  the 
door  was  driving  up  to  Mount  Lodge  it  arrested 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  young  girl,  but  of 
a man  who  had  for  some  time  been  moving  slow- 
ly about  the  opposite  lawn,  engaged  in  some  op- 
eration while  he  smoked  a short  pipe.  A short 
observation  of  his  doings  would  have  shown  that 
ho  was  sheltering  some  delicate  plants  from  an 
cxjiccted  frost,  and  that  he  was  the  gardener. 
When  the  light  at  the  dixir  fell  upon  the  enter- 
ing forms  of  parson  and  lawyer — the  former  a 
stranger,  the  latter  known  to  him — the  gardener 
walked  thoughtfully  round  the  house.  Reaching 
the  small  side  entrance  he  was  further  surprised 
to  see  it  noiselessly  open  to  a young  woman,  in 
whose  momentarily  illumined  features  he  recog- 
nixed  those  of  Margery  Tucker. 

Altogether  there  was  something  curious  in 
this.  The  man  returned  to  the  lawn  front  and 
perfunctorily  went  on  putting  ahclteiu  over  cer- 
tain plants,  though  his  thoughts  were  plainly 
otherwise  engaged.  On  the  grass  his  footsteps 
were  noiseless,  and  the  nignt  moreover  being 
still,  he  could  presently  hear  a murmuring  from 
the  bedroom  window  over  his  head. 

The  gardener  took  from  a tree  a ladder  that 
he  had  used  in  nailing  that  day,  set  it  under  the 
window,  and  ascended  half-way,  hoodwinking  his 
conscience  by  seizing  a nail  or  two  with  his  hand 
and  testing  their  twig-supporting  powers.  He 
.soon  lieanl  enough  to  satisfy  him.  The  words 
of  the  marriage  service  in  the  strange  panson’s 
voice  were  audible  in  snatches  through  the  blind; 
they  were  the  words  he  knew  to  lie  part  of  the 
■service,  such  as  “ wedded  wife,”  “ richer  or  poor- 
er,” and  so  on ; the  less  familiar  parts  being  a 
mcie  confn."<ed  sound. 

Satisfied  that  a wedding  service  was  being  sol- 
emnized there,  the  gardener  did  not  for  a moment 
dream  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  could 
be  other  than  the  sick  Baron.  He  de.scended 
the  ladder  and  again  walked  round  the  house, 
waiting  only  till  he  saw  Margery  emerge  from 
the  same  little  dcxir  ; when,  fearing  that  he  might 
be  discovered,  he  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  his 
own  cottage. 

This  building  stood  at  the  lower  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  as  soon  a.s  the  gardener  entered  he 
was  accosted  by  a handsome  woman  in  a widow’s 
cap,  who  called  him  father,  and  said  that  supper 
had  lieen  ready  for  a long  time.  They  sat  down, 
but  during  the  meal  the  gardener  was  so  ab- 
stracted and  silent  that  his  daughter  put  her 
head  winningly  to  one  side  aud  said,  “ What  is  it, 
father  dear  ?” 

“ Ah,  what  is  it !”  cried  the  gardener.  “ Some- 
thing that  makes  very  little  difference  to  me,  but 
may  l>e  of  great  account  to  you,  if  you  play  your 
cards  w«;ll.  Thrre'ii  heeu  a iredtliut/  at  the  Ludije 
to-night!"  He  related  to  her,  with  a caution  to 
secrecy,  all  that  he  had  heard  and  seen. 

While  the  gardener  was  telling  his  story, 
Margery  was  on  her  way  out  of  the  Baron’s 
house.  She  was,  indeed,  married.  But,  as  we 
know,  she  was  not  marrieil  to  the  Baron.  The 
ceremony  over  she  seemed  hut  little  discomposed, 
and  expressed  a wish  to  return  alone  as  she  had 
come.  To  this,  of  course,  no  objection  could  be 
offered  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and 
wishing  .fini  a frigid  good-tiv,  and  the  Baron  a 
very  (piiel  farewell,  she  went  out  by  the  floor 
which  hatl  adiiiittcfl  her.  Once  safe  and  alone 
in  the  darkness  of  the  jiark,  she  burst  into  tears, 
which  droppcfl  upon  the  grass  as  she  passed 
along.  In  tht;  Baron’s  room  she  had  seemed 
scared  and  helpless;  now  her  reason  and  emo- 
tions returneil.  The  farther  she  got  away  from 
the  glamour  of  that  room,  and  the  influence  of 
its  occupant,  the  more  she  became  of  opinion 
that  she  had  acted  absurdly.  She  had  disobedi- 
ently left  her  father’s  house  to  obey  him  here. 
She  had  plea.s(‘d  everybofly  but  hcr.self. 

However,  thinking  was  now  tmi  late.  How 
she  got  into  her  grandmother’s  Imuse  she  hardly 
knew ; but  without  a supper,  and  without  con- 
fronting either  her  relative  or  Edv,  she  went  t . 
bed. 

[to  UE  OONTlNUEll.J 
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CHAPTER  \\.—{Cotitinxu>d.) 

HOT  WATER  A.VD  COLD. 

My  own  education  in  figure-skating  had  not 
carried  me  beyond  the  power  to  accomplish 
large  wavering  S’a,  and  to  execute  an  occasion- 
al hasty  3,  and  sit  down  heavily  at  the  end  of 
it;  but  for  speed  and  long  distances  I was  as 
good  08  anybody.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have 
been  more  natural  than  that  my  manly  form 
should  have  been  constantly  seen  hovering  in 
close  proximity  to  that  graceful  one  which  had 
so  provoked  Sir  Digby’s  envy;  and  I dare  say 
that  when  the  old  gentleman  beheld  the  two  of 
us  together  he  became  less  resigned  to  the  draw- 
backs of  age  than  ever. 

Maud  and  I traversed  miles  of  ice  without  in- 
terruption or  hinderance ; it  was  a glorious  time. 
Before  us,  as  we  swept  southward  and  westward 
with  long  even  strokes,  hung  the  red  sun,  like  a 
huge  lamp  behind  the  mists ; every  now  and  again 
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a lonely  skater  would  loom  up  ahead,  come  tear- 
ing past  us,  and  lie  gone  before  I had  had  time 
to  do  more  than  call  out,  “ Hullo,  Geoi-ge ! is  that 
you  y”  From  afar  die  voices  and  laughter  of  our 
more  gregarious  neighbors  came  to  us  in  a con- 
fused murmur,  and  sometimes  there  would  lie  the 
chink,  chink,  of  a stone  skimming  across  the  ice, 
which,  like  the  tinkling  of  the  mower’s  scythe 
upon  the  whetstone,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sounds  that  can  strike  the  ear,  though  I am  not 
enough  of  a theoretical  musician  to  say  why. 
The  swift  motion,  the  exhilarating  freshness  of 
the  keen  air,  the  sense  of  liberty,  combined  to  ex- 
cite my  youthful  brain  and  to  stir  up  in  it  bold 
imaginings  and  hopes,  some  of  which  occasionally 
struggled  lamely  into  speech,  leaving  me  much 
confused  and  my  cximpanioii  supremely  uncon- 
scious. Under  such  circumstances  as  these  it 
was  not  likely  that  I should  bother  my  head 
much  about  Mrs.  Farquhar. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Farquhar’s  name  was  frequently 
n|)on  our  lips  during  those  short — too  short — 
winter  afternoons.  I was  too  timid,  too  inexpe- 
rienced, jieihaps  almost  too  much  in  earnest,  to 
lead  the  conversation  often  into  that  tender  chan- 
nel toward  which  my  heart  inclined  me.  I was 
not  profoundly  interested  in  the  Rector’s  rheu- 
matism, nor  did  Maud  care  to  be  told  more  than 
three  or  four  times  of  the  relaxations  of  under- 
graduate existence.  This  left  us  with  a limited 
range  of  subjects,  and  so  Mrs.  Farquhar  came  in 
for  a somewhat  unduly  large  share  of  our  atten- 
tion. It  was  thus  that  I learned  by  degrees  the 
history  of  those  unhappy  parochial  dissensions 
narrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter. 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  I reached  the  facts, 
for  Maud  was  proud,  and  did  not  like  either  to 
confess  or  complain  of  her  discomfiture;  but  lit- 
tle by  little  the  whole  story  came  out,  and  I was 
magnanimous  enough  to  refrain  from  saying,  “ I 
told  you  so.”  It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  to  me 
now  that  Miss  Dennison  was  a well-intentioned 
but  headstrong  young  lady,  whom  a snub  in  time 
was  likely  to  save  from  nine  future  ones,  and  who 
was  therefore  rather  to  be  congratulated  than 
commiserated  on  having  fallen  in  with  an  equally 
headstrong  opponent,  but  I did  not  sec  the  mat- 
ter at  all  in  that  light  at  the  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, Maud  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  good  angel 
and  Mrs.  Farquhar  the  evil  genius  of  the  neigh- 
liorhood,  and  I am  afraid  I was  much  more  angry 
with  the  latter  for  having  enticed  away  the  old 
women  from  church  than  for  tormenting  my  un- 
cle from  morning  to  night. 

Maud  herself  was  evidently  much  mortified — 
less  by  Mrs.  Farquhor’s  hostility  than  by  the  ter- 
rible depravity  of  human  nature  as  illustrated  in 
the  conduct  of  those  subsidized  paupers.  “ I 
shall  never  be  able  to  feel  any  interest  in  them 
again,”  she  said.  “ I keep  on  telling  myself  that 
they  are  no  worse  than  I am,  and  that  if  I were 
poor  and  hungry  I should  very  likely  sell  my  birth- 
right for  a mess  of  pottage ; but  it  won’t  do.  I 
know  quite  well  that  there  are  depths  of  mean- 
ness to  which  I never  could  descend.  I might  buy 
the  pottage,  and  eat  it,  but  I should  not  pretend 
that  I was  swallowing  it  down  to  satisfy  a spir- 
itual craving.  Sometimes  I feel  as  if  I almost 
hated  the  pimr.  Those  old  women  make  believe 
to  be  as  fond  of  me  as  ever,  and  declare  that  they 
would  never  have  left  the  church  if  that  greasy 
Ebenezer  man  hadn’t  convinced  them  that  there 
could  be  no  earnest  religion  in  an  established 
form  of  liturgy,  and  I can’t  stoop  to  tell  them 
that  I know  all  about  it,  and  that  they  have  sim- 
ply sold  themscive.s  to  Mrs.  Farquhar,  who  has 
bought  them,  not  bec-anse  she  cares  a straw  wheth- 
er they  go  to  church  or  chapel,  but  liecause  for 
some  rea.son  or  other  she  wants  to  .spite  me.  My 
father  understands  them  better  than  I do,  anil 
they  like  him  a great  <leal  better  than  they  do  me. 
He  goes  on  visiting  them  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  thinks  it  very  natural  that  they 
should  take  a temiiting  bribe  and  then  tell  lies 
about  it.  I don’t  think  it  natural  at  all.  I can’t 
help  despising  them,  and  they  see  that  I despise 
them,  and  so  all  my  influence  is  slipping  away. 
If  it  were  a mere  question  of  fighting  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar, I might  set  to  work,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  I dare  say  I should  have  a very  good 
chance  of  beating  her;  that  is,  unless  she  is  very 
rich.  But  I don’t  choose  to  fight  .Mi-s.  Farquhar.” 

It  was  not  all  at  once  that  Maud  spoke  to  me 
ivith  this  openness.  At  fiist  she  was  reticent, 
and  only  hinted  at  disappointments  and  annoy- 
ances, without  entering  into  particulars  as  to  their 
nature ; but  when  she  found  how  deep  and  un- 
questioning was  my  sympathy  (for  in  truth  I 
should  have  sympathized  with  her  just  as  much 
if  she  and  her  adversary  had  changed  places),  her 
reserve  broke  down,  and  she  not  only  confided  to 
me  all  that  has  been  related  here,  but  told  me  of 
various  other  trivial  slights  which  Mrs.  Farquhar 
had  taken  pains  to  inflict  upon  her,  and  which 
were  all  the  more  galling  by  reason  of  their  trivi- 
ality. She  laughed  when  I expressed  a desire  to 
throttle  that  mischief-making  old  woman  with  my 
own  hands,  and  said  I was  talking  nonsense; 
still,  doubtless,  it  was  a relief  to  her  to  find  some 
one  who  was  ready  to  adopt  her  own  views  in  a 
spirit  of  blind  faith,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
emphasize  them  in  language  more  forcible  than 
she  could  permit  herself  to  make  use  of. 

For  two  days  there  had  been  unmistakable 
signs  of  an  approaching  change.  On  each  after- 
noon the  thermometer  had  risen  a little  above 
freezing  point,  to  fall  below  it  again  after  sunset ; 
now  the  ice  had  become  soft  and  slushy ; the  wind, 
after  shifting  about  to  all  point.s  of  the  compass, 
had  begun  to  blow  gently  but  steadily  from  the 
southwest,  .and  even  the  most  obstinate  optimists 
had  to  admit  that  a genuine  thaw  had  set  in. 
Still,  there  was  supposed  to  be  a sufficient  thick- 
ness of  ice  to  render  skating  safe,  if  not  precisely 
enjoyable. 

“ It  will  be  our  last  day,”  sighed  Maud,  as  she 
rose  from  the  chair  upon  which  she  had  been 
sitting  while  I adjustAid  her  skates ; and  we  de- 
termined to  make  the  mo.st  of  it. 


Accordingly  we  set  off  on  a somewhat  longer 
trip  than  usual,  meaning  to  cross  our  own  Broad, 
push  on  by  way  of  the  dikes  to  Hickling  Broad 
and  Horsey  Mere,  and  so  return  through  another 
series  of  dikes.  1,  for  my  part,  spent  a very 
pleasant  afternoon,  in  spite  of  the  raw,  damp  air 
and  of  the  ice,  which  last  was  in  about  as  bad  a 
condition  as  it  well  could  have  tieen.  Uncom- 
fortable as  it  was  to  skate  through  large  puddles 
and  over  a soft  surface  more  like  snow  than  ice, 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  was  anything 
dangerous  in  such  a proceeding  until  we  reachinl 
Horsey  Mere,  when  that  aspect  of  the  case  was 
brought  under  my  notice  in  an  abrupt  and  strik- 
ing manner.  All  of  a sudden,  and  without  the 
smallest  preliminary  warning  of  any  kind,  there 
came  a great  crash,  and  I found  my.self  plunged 
under  water.  My  first  impulse,  after  I rose  gasp- 
ing to  the  surface  and  struck  out  iii.siinctively 
was  to  shout,  “ It’s  all  right!”  in  order  to  re-as- 
sure  my  companion,  but  what  was  my  horror  on 
discovering  that  she  had  disapiieareil ! As  may 
lie  imagined,  I was  tolerably  cold  already,  but  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  chill  that  went  to  my 
heart  when  I realized  what  hud  happened,  nor 
how,  in  the  mere  instant  that  elap.sed  before  I 
had  got  hold  of  her,  I had  time  to  picture  to  myself 
all  the  consequences,  iinmwliate  and  remote,  of 
Maud’s  death  and  the  terrible  future  that  await- 
ed me  should  I survive  her.  It  was  only  an  in- 
stant. As  soon  as  I had  got  her  to  place  her 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  so  as  to  leave  my  arms 
free,  I knew  I should  save  her,  though,  truth  to 
tell,  the  task  did  not  seem  a very  easy  one. 
Swimming  in  my  clothes  was  a thing  I was  well 
aecustomed  to,  having  been  swamped  many  a time 
at  Eton ; but  I had  never  before  been  called 
ufion  to  swim  in  a heavy  great-coat,  with  skates 
upon  my  feet,  and  with  a fellow-creature  weigh- 
ing me  down  ; nor  did  I exactly  see  how  we  were 
to  reach  the  shore,  which  was  only  a few  yards 
distant.  To  scramble  up  on  the  ice  again  was, 
as  I knew,  an  impossibility,  and  I was  not  a little 
afraid  of  being  sucked  under.  However,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  hut  to  make  for  the  edge  of 
the  pool  in  which  we  were  immersed,  and  this  I 
did,  throwing  my  whole  weight  upon  the  surface. 
It  yielded,  as  I had  expected;  we  both  went 
down  and  rose  again  with  some  loss  of  breath, 
and  after  repeating  this  mumeuvre  two  or  three 
times,  I had  the  satisfaction  of  grasping  dry  land. 
We  scrambled  on  shore  somehow  or  other,  and  sal 
looking  at  one  another,  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
half  dead  with  cold. 

I dare  say  we  presented  a sufficiently  ridicu- 
lous appearance  in  our  forlorn  and  draggled 
state,  and  I know  that  we  both  laughed  a little 
lx!tween  our  chattering  teeth.  Maud  had  be- 
haved splendidly  thixiughout.  She  had  never  lost 
her  presenc-e  of  mind  for  a moment,  she  had  done 
exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  she  had  not  uttered 
a word  or  a cry.  She  did  not  say  much  even 
now.  Only,  after  I had  risen  to  my  feet,  and  as- 
sisted her  to  do  the  same,  she  touched  me  gently 
on  the  arm  to  make  me  look  at  her,  and  said, 
“ Thank  you,  Charley.” 

It  does  not  sound  a superlatively  grati-ful  speech 
to  make  to  a man  who  has  just  saved  you  from 
drowning,  but  it  more  than  satisfied  me.  For 
while  Maud  was  uttering  the.se  three  short  words 
my  eyes  met  here,  and  I saw  there — how  shall  1 
express  it? — I saw  something  which  could  not 
be  translated  into  words,  which  could  not  even 
at  the  moment  be  expressed  in  thought,  but  which 
sent  a thrill  of  exultation  through  the  whole  of 
my  shivering  person.  Such  flashes  of  happiness 
come  every  now  and  again  into  a man’s  life, 
though  never,  I think,  after  a certain  age.  As 
we  grow  older  we  become  less  impressionable, 
more  analytical,  less  open  to  vague  suggestions 
of  bliss.  Had  all  this  happened  five  or  six  years 
later,  I should  probably  have  asked  .myself  what 
was  the  meaning  of  that  look  of  Maud’s,  and 
whether  in  truth  it  signified,  as  it  sermieil  to  do, 
that  my  dcixrest  hopes  were  to  be  realized ; but, 
as  it  was,  I put  no  such  direct  inquiries  to  my 
soul.  I walked  along  beside  her  in  silence,  a lit- 
tle bit  dazed  and  sufiremely  happy,  without  quite 
knowing  why. 

There  was  a laborer’s  cottage  some  three  hun- 
dred yanls  away  from  the  mere.  Thither  we  l>e- 
took  ourselves,  and  having  been  restored  with  hot 
drinks,  and  furnished  with  such  garments  as  the 
good  woman  of  the  house  could  provide  us  with 
in  exchange  for  our  dripping  ones,  we  set  off  to 
trudge  homeward  in  the  guise  of  a pair  of  EnsV- 
Anglian  peasants.  By  tliis  time  Maud  had  re- 
covered the  full  use  of  her  tongue,  and  she  now 
thanked  me  more  warmly  and  at  greater  length 
for  having  preserved  her  fri>m  a watery  grave, 
saying  a great  many  kind  and  flattering  things, 
which  it  would  have  been  delightful  to  listen  to 
had  I not  been  troubled  by  a most  unfortunate 
recollection  which  had  occurred  to  me  while  wait- 
ing in  the  cottage,  and  which  sadly  dimmed  the 
glory  of  my  heroism. 

“Maud,”  I said  at  last,  speaking  in  a doleful 
voice,  and  feeling  as  if  all  my  bright  visions  were 
almut  to  vanish,  like  Cinderella’s  coach  and  horses, 
“ I must  tell  you  something:  I didn’t  really  save 
your  life  at  ail.” 

“ My  dear  Charley,”  she  answered,  “ if  there  is 
anything  certain  in  this  world,  it  is  certain  that 
I should  be  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  Horsey 
Mere  at  this  moment  but  for  you.” 

“ I give  you  my  word,"  I exclaimed,  eagerly, 
“that  I firmly  believed  so  until  a few  minutefl 
ago ; but  then  I remembered  what  I should  have 
thought  of  before,  if  I had  had  my  w its  about  me. 
Do  you  know  that  wc  were  struggling  for  our 
lives  in — in— four  feri  a/ ii-iitirf" 

Well,  she  declared  that  that  made  no  differeaBC 
at  all ; that  she  was  just  us  much  indehiad;  to 
me  as  if  the  peril  had  beeu_ii_real  inmead  of  on 
imaginary'  one,  and  so  forth  ; but  naturally  she 
could  nut  help  I Iml  lu 

laugh  too,  though  it  went  rather  Mpst-tbe  gnwft. 
It  was  a cruel  practical  jokste^a^M* 
upon  a pour  hero. 
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“AS  SOON  AS  1 HAD  GOT  HEU  TO  PLACE  HER  HANDS  ON  MY  SHOULDERS,  SO  AS  TO  LEAVE  MY  ARMS  FREE,  I KNEW  I SHOULD  8A^’E  HER” 


THE  RECTOR  HAS  FRIENDS  TO  DINNER. 

There  is  a French  cJuinson,  Corninc  d Vit/nt  Aiix,  whicli  every- 
body knows:  Comme  vn  aioie  d vignt  am! — Coiumi'  on  rit ! — 
Comme  on  jilenre  ! — and  all  the  rest.  I heard  it  3011"  for  tlie  first 
lime  when  I was  but  a little  more  than  twenty  myself;  1 heanl 
it  Bung  for  about  the  hundred-and-fiftieth  time  at  a concert,  only 
the  other  day,  by  a fat  old  Frenchman,  who  waxed  so  pathetic 
over  it  that  he  made  himself  cry,  and  very  nearly  made  me  cry  into 
the  bar^in.  Doubtless  he  was  thinking  of  those;  days,  long,  long 
ago,  when  he  was  slim  and  handsome  and  twenty : I w under  w hether 
he  noticed  another  fat  old  man  in  the  audience  who  w,as  listening 
to  him  with  a lackadaisical  air,  and  whose  eyes  expressed  the  pro- 
foundest  sympathy.  Ah  me!  I too  have  been  in  Arcadia;  1 too 
have  memories  of  the  golden  age.  It  is  ridiculous ; it  is  not  w ith- 
out  an  effort  that  I myself  can  realize  the  fact  tliat  I was  once 
young ; nevertheless,  a fact  it  is. 

I don’t  know  that  the  generality  of  us  grow  much  better  or 
wiser  with  the  progress  of  time.  Experience,  of  course,  w e gain — 
a dreary  acquisition,  after  all.  It  is  impossible  for  a man  to  grow 
old  and  not  learn  a great  many  things  which  it  was  equally  im- 
po3.sible  for  him  to  know  when  he  was  young;  but, unfortunately, 
when  the  ignorance  goes,  the  bliss  is  very  apt  to  go  too.  We  arc 
behind  the  scenes  now;  we  know  all  about  it;  we  plod  slowly 
forward  on  the  journey  of  life,  surveying  the  landscape  through 
our  spectacles  with  dispassionate  eyes ; the  color  on  the  distant 
mountains  no  longer  deceives  us ; “ beyond  their  utmost  purple 
rim”  lies  no  paradise,  as  we  are  very  well  aw  are ; if  rocks  or 
thorny  hedges  bar  o^r  path,  we  don’t  make  a prodigious  outcry, 
having  crossed  many  such  places  already,  and  having  learned  that 
the  bruises  and  wounds  inflicted  by  them  are  soon  healed  and 
forgotten.  Tout  paue  ; tout  latte:  one  jogs  on  more  easily  than 
of  yore,  but  cerUinly  less  enjoyably.  1 don’t  say  that  I wish  to 
begin  my  life  over  again— very  few  people,  I should  imagine,  would 
wish  for  that ; but  I do  wish  that  the  happiest  days  of  it  should 
not  be  utterly  lost  and  abolished  forever.  Indeed,  I can’t  believe 
that  they  are  really  dead  and  gone — those  good  days.  All  my  life 
long  I have  had  a conviction  that  they  were  only  laid  aside  until 
the  hurry  and  labor  of  this  short  existence  should  be  at  an  end, 
and  that  I should  go  back  to  them,  or  that  they  would  come  back 
to  me,  at  last  in  a world  where  pain  and  sin  shall  be  done  away 
with,  I don’t  in  the  least  see  how  such  a thing  is  to  be  contrived ; 
but  that  has  never  yet  been  held  to  be  an  argument  against  any 
creed ; and  in  an  age  when  every  one  is  permitted  to  form  bold 
speculations  as  to  the  meaning  and  end  of  existence,  nobody, 
surely,  will  quarrel  with  me  for  tacking  my  humble  little  surmise 
on  to  the  skirts  of  an  orthodox  faith  in  immortality. 

I have  been  trying,  since  my  return  to  England,  after  an  absence 
of  many  years,  to  understand  the  theories  of  the  various  philoso- 
phers—Positivist,  Materialist,  Agnostic,  and  other— who  have 
sprung  into  notice  during  my  exile,  and  who.se  gospels,  I am  as- 
sured, are  slowly  but  steadily  undermining  that  which  was  taught 
us  by’our  predecessors.  So  far,  I can  not  say  that  I have  gained 
much  light  from  these  new  guides,  although  I have  been  favored 
with  the  help  of  an  intellectual  friend  whom  I sometimes  meet  at 
the  club,  who  explains  the  hai-d  passages  for  me,  and  who  is  very 
anxious  that  I should  adore  his  own  particular  fetich,  which  I un- 
derstand  to  be  Humanity  with  a big  H.  1 have  not  found  myself 
able  to  embrace  this  funny  faith ; 1 don’t  see  my  way  to  the  deifi- 
cation of  my  fellow-ei'catures,  or  to  the  worshipping  of  myself  un- 
der a collective  aspect ; nor  can  I be  contented  with  the  wretched 
little  shred  of  unconscious  future  existence  so  complacently  offered 
to  rau.  Bunce’s  “ singing  in  heavenly  quires”  may  not  be  alto- 
irether  satisfactory;  but  it  seems  preferable  to  painle.ss  extinction. 
Iri^nitlT!-  friend  lam  this  is  nonsensw;  he  tells  me  th.it  I am 
3bhln4ff«-t  lie  afmost  doubts  whether  I am  capable  of  rising 


Go 


to  the  level  of  his  sublime  conceptions ; and  perhaps  he  is  right. 
It  is  true  that  I don’t  want  to  rise  to  them  ; I never  was  ambitiou.3. 

The  wlinic  of  the  above  digression  (for  which  1 beg  to  apologize) 
has  been  provoked  by  my  reminiscences  of  what  I was  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  remarkable  simplicity  which  distinguished 
my  character  at  that  remote  period.  After  what  I said  in  the  last 
chapter  about  the  look  which  I surprised  in  Maud's  eves  while  we 
stoisl  dripping  by  tiie  margin  of  Horsey  .More,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  I should  liave  confronted  the  future  w ith  eonfidetice,  and  looked 
upon  my  fortune  fin  an  amatory  sense)  as  already  three  parts  made; 
but  no  such  thing.  Slie  hail  only  to  treat  me  with  a little  reserve 
and  coolness — whicli  she  did  for  some  days  afterward — to  itiii  all 
mv  lialf-fonned  hopes  in  the  bud,  and  cast  me  down  into  an  abyss 
of  de.spair.  My  impression  was  that  she  repented  of  having  .said 
as  much  as  she  had  done,  now  that  she  knew  my  aquatic  feat  to 
liave  been  wliolly  imealled  for;  and  this  seemed  rather  bard,  be- 
cause, after  all.  four  feet  of  water  will  amjily  suffice  to  drown  an 
exhausted  girl. 

•Mueli  annoyance  was  eaiiscil  me  by  the  celerity  with  wliieh  the 
news  of  one  adventure  was  bruited  about,  and  by  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  it  wliieh  found  credence  in  variou.s  quarters.  Before  a 
week  was  out  I was  sick  of  telling  people  that  I really  had  not 
swum  a distance  of  twenty  yard.s  under  water,  dragging  Miss  Den- 
nison in  iny  w akc,  and  knocking  a hole  in  the  ice  with  my  head  to 
crawl  out  through  at  tlic  end  of  it;  also  the  sprightly  comments 
and  innuendoes  of  the  ladies  who  came  to  call  and  hear  all  about 
the  catastrophe  were  extremely  distasteful  to  me.  Even  Runee 
was  quite  arch  and  knowing  ujwn  the  subject,  so  that  I was  obliged 
to  rebuke  him  for  saying  the  things  that  he  did — and  in  Maud's 
presence  too,  which  was  most  embarrassing.  As  for  the  Rector, 
he  came  tearing  up  in  a state  of  enthusiastic  gratitude,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  evaporated  in  shoiit.s  of  laughter  when  he  heard 
my  version  of  the  story,  fieorge  Warren,  who  was  there  at  the 
time,  laughed  uproariously  too,  and  joined  in  the  chaff  to  which  I 
had  to  submit  for  the  next  hour. 

I told  George  afterward  that  I considered  tliis  rather  a poor 
class  of  wit,  and  he  begged  my  pardon,  promising  not  to  offend  in 
the  same  way  again ; so  I forgave  him.  But  what  surprised  and 
angered  me  most  of  all  was  the  extraordinary  view  which  Mi-s. 
Farquhar  chose  to  fake  of  the  matter. 

‘‘Ay,  ay,”  she  said,  nodding  her  head,  with  an  infuriating  smile ; 
‘‘  a clever  young  lady  indeed ! — and  no  doubt  she  would  know  the 
depth  of  the  water  very  well  before  she  fell  in.  There  was  the 
chance  of  her  catching  her  death  of  cold ; but  she  would  just  make 
up  her  mind  to  risk  that.  I’m  not  denying  her  courage.” 

And  when  I indignantly  inquired  whether  Mrs.  Farquhar  meant 
to  insinuate  that  Miss  Dennison  had  tumbled  into  Horsey  Mere  on 
purpose,  the  old  lady  only  pursed  up  her  lips  and  went  on  nodding, 
till  I had  to  leave  the  room  hastily  in  order  to  keep  myself  from 
throwing  something  at  her. 

‘‘  What  on  earth  is  she  driving  at  ?”  I asked,  impatiently,  of  my 
uncle,  while  we  were  sitting  over  the  fire  after  dinner.  “ Does 
she  suppose  that  Maud  deliberately  jumped  into  a frozen  lake  on 
a January  afternoon  to  serve  some  mysterious  ends  of  her  own?” 

‘‘  Well,  yes,”  answered  my  uncle ; “ I believe  that  is  what  she 
supposes.  You  know— or,  on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  you  don’t 
know — that  women  are  apt  to  look  upon  most  of  the  incidents  of 
life  as  bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  all-important  subject 
of  marriage.  My  mother  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  you  will 
be  a matrimonial  catch,  and  that  Miss  Dennison  is  determined  to 
catch  you.  Of  course  both  these  assumptions  arc  mistaken  ; but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  convince  her  that  they  are  so,  and  perhaps  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  try  any  more.” 

‘‘Good  heavens!”  I ejaculated,  “I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing ! I wouldn’t  have  this  come  to  Maud’s  ears  for  any  money. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn’t  contradict  Mrs.  Farquhar  ?”  ' 

‘‘  Oh,  I contradicted  her— and  then  she  contradicted  me,  von 


know.  I pointed  out  to  her  that  5-00  were  not  a rich  man,  norereo 
(.saving  your  presence)  a man  at  all  as  yet,  and  I added  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief.  Miss  Maud  was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  designs 
upon  you  ; but  in  the  long-run  it  occurred  to  me  that  I might  as 
well  have  held  my  tongue.  So,  after  that,  I did  hold  my  tongue.” 

‘‘  If  only  she  would  do  the  same !”  I sigh^,  despondently.  “ But 
that  she  will  never  do ; and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  ail  this  will  end. 
Some  of  the.se  days  the  Rector  will  begin  to  think  that  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  enough  in.siilts,  and  there  will  be  a quarrel  between  us 
ami  our  oldest  friends.  Then  I suppose  that-^ear  old  ladvwill 
Ik?  satisfied." 

‘ I don’t  think  the  Rector  will  quarrel  with  us,”  answered  my 
uncle,  (piictly. 

The  Rector,  I must  say,  was  very  magnanimous.  If  he  was  hurl 
by  Mr.<.  Farqiiliar’s  active  and  unwarrantable  hostility  to  him  in 
hi.s  jiaiish — and,  as  he  wa.s  naturally  a sensitive  man,  I have  very 
little  doubt  but  that  lie  was  hurt — he  allowed  none  of  us  to  see  it 
Pcrhaii.s  he  knew  that  his  strength  was  to  sit  still,  and  that  the 
capricious  old  lady  would  soon  tire  of  Ebenezer  Cliapel  when 
she  found  that  no  one  tried  to  entice  her  away  from  it ; perhaps  be 
may  have  thoiiglit  It  bcneatli  his  dignity  to  dispute  on  theolt^cal 
matters  with  unauthorized  and  ignorant  persons.  Still,  it  was  not 
the  less  magnanimous  on  his  part  to  refrain  from  uttering  a word 
of  complaint,  and  to  come  up  to  the  Hall  nearly  every  day,  without 
abating  anytliing  of  his  customary  cordiality.  Mrs.  Farquhar  used 
to  .say  to  him  that  lie  was  a well-meaning  man,  but  that  she  greatly 
feared  he  was  only  a nominal  Christian. 

The  date  of  my  return  to  Oxford  was  fast  approaching,  when  an 
invitation  came,  asking  the  three  of  us  to  dine  quietly  at  the  Rec- 
tory. I had  some  hope  that,  circumstances  being  what  they  wer^ 
Mrs.  Farquhar  would  decline  this  proffered  hospitality  for  herself; 
but  she  disappointed  me  by  merely  pursuing  her  ordinary  rule  of 
conduct  with  regard  to  invitations.  That  is  to  say,  that  she  began 
by  declaring  that  she  was  much  too  old  to  go  out  anywhere  after 
dark,  proceeded  to  observe  tliat  it  did  not  do  to  consult  one’s  own 
convenience  alone,  and  finally  sat  down  to  write  an  acceptance  with 
an  nir  of  pious  resignation.  The  truth,  I suppose,  wns  that  she 
liked  a little  society,  as  was  very  natural ; but  I don’t  to  this  day 
understand  why  she  should  not  have  acknowledged  as  much. 

The  Rectory  was  a good-sized,  solid,  comfortable  house,  where 
the  Rector,  who  appreciated  comfort  of  a solid  kind,  had  for  nuny 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  very  successful  little  dinners.  The 
cooking  of  these  dinners  was  plain,  but  excellent;  the  wine  was  ot 
the  best ; and  when  his  guests  had  done  justice  to  both,  it  was  their 
worthy  host’s  custom  to  lead  them,  either  into  the  garden  to  admire 
bis  roses,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  or  into  a spacious  study, 
where  casy-cliairs  and  a blazing  fire  awaited  them— nccoroing  »> 
the  seasons  were.  Nobody  was  ever  asked  to  enter  the  drawing- 
room, which  had  the  forlorn  aspect  common  to  the  drawing-K^s 
of  all  houses  in  which  there  are  no  ladies ; tlie  Rector’s  ' 

room  was  his  study.  In  it  was  the  well-selected  library  , 

BO  seldom  found  time  to  consult;  in  it  was  the  enormous  stun 
pike  caught  in  Thirlby  Broad,  whose  weight  I have  forgotten,  an 
will  not  attempt  to  recall,  for  fear  of  being  accused  of 
in  it,  modestly  sliriuking  into  a corner  between  one  of  the  »»«• 
cases  and  the  wall,  was  a small  bureau,  through  the  glass  iwrs 
whlcl)  could  be  distinguished  guns,  fishing-roiU,  landing-nets^ 
eel  spears ; in  it  distressed  parishioners  were  wont  to  , • 

aid,  spiritual  and  temporal ; and  in  it  the  Rector  dearly  1<^^ 
collect  a little  knot  of  cronies  on  winter  evenings, 
on  an  interminable  chat  over  field-sports.  He  did  not  nun 
deed,  it  was  not  much  of  a hunting  country — but  in  evepr 
branch  of  vencry,  from  the  breaking  in  of  a puppy  «> 
of  a hawk  (which  latter  art  he  had  practiced 
when  a young  man),  he  was  nn  authority  to  wn'nnTO>e  ne'gKWfc 
far  and  wide  deferred. 

[to  nr.  coNTiNcsi*.] 
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been  nominated.  The  Independents  speak  high- 
ly of  Jiira,  altliough  his  sympathies  are  with  tlie 
Cameron  leaders. 

The  Hon.  Jerome  B.  Nrt.F-s,  of  Middleburg,  Tio- 
ga County,  who  was  nominated  for  tiie  position 
of  Auditor-General,  is  a lawyer  of  ability  and  dis- 
tinction. He  was  District  Attorney  in  1862,  and 
again  in  186.5,  and  has  served  several  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  an  " Independ- 
ent” in  politics. 


THE  INNERMOST  ROOM. 

The  Singer  sang  the  world  a song, 

And  soon  in  every  tender  heart 
Its  melody,  so  sweet  and  strong, 

Became  a dear  and  lasting  part. 

But  no  one  knew,  and  no  one  cared, 

That  from  supremest  grief  and  wrong 
His  breaking  heart  iiad  learned  the  notes 
That  trembled  into  glorious  song. 

A woman,  who  from  e*crv-  cup 

Had  drank  life’s  glad  and  bitter  streams, 
Sat  down  and  wrote  a wondroiis  tale. 

As  sweet  and  bright  ns  fairy  dreams. 

But  no  one  knew,  and  no  one  caret!, 

From  what  ttnnultuous  seas  of  thougiit 
The  soul  in  lonely  voyages 

Its  parable  of  life  liad  brought. 

The  Teacher,  with  a burning  heart. 

With  tongue  as  swift  and  hot  as  flame, 
I..ed  with  a wise  and  tender  heart 
The  world  unto  its  highest  aim. 

But  no  one  asked,  and  no  one  knew. 
Through'  what  fierce  conflict,  day  hy  day, 
He  won  the  victory  which  cleared 
For  weaker  hearts  the  higher  way. 

For  each  soul  has  one  inner  room 
Where  all  alone  it  seeks  the  grace 
To  struggle  with  its  sharpest  woe. 

Its  harde.st  destiny  to  face. 

To  lift  the  duty  that  it  fears, 

To  love,  to  trust,  thnmgh  every  doom. 

And  not  the  nearest,  dearest  heart 
Goes  with  it  to  that  inner  room. 

’Tis  there  that  soiils  learn  how  to  sing; 

’Tis  there  the  tntest  knights  are  made; 
There,  with  the  sharp  edge  of  her  sword. 
Great  Sorrow  gives  the  accolade. 

From  thence  they  come  with  subtle  strength 
The  weary  and  the  sad  to  lift; 

But  who  remembers  that  lone  room. 

Its  .strife  and  doubt,  its  grief  and  gloom. 
From  which  they  bring  the  precious  gift? 


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

RIVER  WATER. 

A FAMiUAR  sight  to  me,  in  years  gone  by,  was 
the  watering  of  ships  in  Hilo  Harbor  from  the 
river  Wailuku.  Vessels  came  a thousand  miles 
out  of  their  way  to  supply  themselves  at  this  pure 
stream.  Their  bont-s’  crews,  putting  out  from  the 
ship  with  a long  tow  of  empty  casks,  perhaps  a 
hundred  in  line,  like  a gigantic  sea-.serpent,  woidd 
pull  landward  across  the  beautifid  bay.  and  up  the 
entrance  of  the  stream,  between  picturesque  and 
precipitous  banks,  until  they  reached  the  first  cas- 
cade. There  the  water,  pure  and  cool  from  the 
upland  forests  and  from  the  snows  of  Manna  Kea, 
came  tumbling  down  a lava  cliff  into  the  .sea.  A 
long  hose  was  carried  to  the  bank ; one  by  one 
the  casks  were  filled,  and  the  hooped  sea-.serpent, 
a ponderous  tow,  was  tugged  slowly  back  to  the 
ship  again. 

The  Wailuku  water  was  good  river  water,  and 
if  received  in  tanks  on  shore,  insteiid  of  on  a 
Tolling  ship,  it  would  have  given  little  trouble 
to  the  consumer.  But  kept  in  casks  on  ship- 
iVtoard  it  had  to  “ work,”  or  go  through  a process 
of  fermentation,  lasting  perhaps  a fortnight,  be- 
fore it  got  clear  of  its  sediment,  stirred  up  by  the 
constant  motion  of  the  ship,  and  not  properly  ex- 
posed to  the  purifying  oxygen  of  the  air.  Bright 
and  clear  when  decanted  from  the  river,  it  be- 
came turbid  and  ill-smelling  while  it  was  “ work- 
ing,” and  would  then  be  called  quite  undrinkable 
by  shore  people,  though  the  sailors  used  it  even 
then.  Its  chief  impurity  was  decomposing  vege- 
table matters;  and  these  are  only  one  cause 
among  many  of  the  impunty  of  streams.  River 
waters  are  more  likely  to  be'irapure  than  those  of 
wells  or  springs ; and  their  causes  of  impurity 
may  l)e  counteil,  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
as  follows : ’ 

1.  The  muddy  water  of  freshets  is  rather  an  in- 
convenience than  a danger  to  health.  River  wa- 
ter that  is  turbid  from  this  cause  will  soon  clear 
it-self ; if  it  be  exiwaed  to  the  air  in  a reservoir  by 
depositing  the  ejirthy  matter  in  suspension  and 
by  absorbing  oxygen,  it  will  become  pure  and 
sparkling.  Not  is  it  the  most  turbid  water  by 
any  means,  that  is  the  most  dangerous  to  drink  • 
water  that  is  merely  turbid  from  containin'^ 
earthy  matters,  like  the  Wailuku  water  in  flood” 
time,  is  harmless. 

2.  In  small  and  sluggish  streams  the  water 
often  fouls  itself  from  the  decay  of  animal  and 
v^eUble  substances  that  it  has  itself  produced— 
p ants,  insects,  and  fishes.  Streams  are  in  gener- 
al  pure  according  to  their  size  and  swiftnew  It 
18  not  easy  to  pollute  the  water  of  a powerful  and 
rapid  «tream  that  pom-s  down  over  a bed  of  peb- 

mLn  air  purifies  it  as  it 

tumbles  along  The  Seine  received  unUl  lately 
sewer  diMharge  of  the  city  of  Paris;  but  the 
^ oeine  is  a h vmg  stream,  fiowmg  over  a bed  of  white 


sand ; and  in  1 870  it  freed  itself  entirely,  even  from 
this  enormous  mass  of  impurity,  by  the  time  it 
reached  Meulan,  about  sixty  miles  below  the  city. 
There  the  water  could  be  used  again,  as  above  the 
city,  for  drinking. 

3.  A dangerous  fouling  of  the  river  occurs  in 
manufacturing  countries ; it  is  caused  by  the  al- 
most unrestricted  practice  of  throwing  the  refuse 
of  manufacturing  processes  into  the  streams. 
These  chemical  poisons  kill  the  fish,  give  a bad 
smell  to  the  water,  and  make  it  even  visibly  unfit 
to  drink.  Nothing  but  stringent  legislation  can 
stop  this  practice ; for  nowhere  in  Christendom, 
I believe,  is  there  Christianity  enough  among  the 
inhabitants  of  up-stream  towns  to  keep  them  fnim 
making  common  sewers  of  their  water-courses, 
and  from  thus  distributing  poison  to  those  who 
live  upon  the  same  wnter-courses  lower  down. 

4.  But  the  gravest  danger  is  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  the  soiling,  or  even  the  chem- 
ical fouling,  of  the  stream,  but  its  actual  poison- 
ing by  means  of  the  germs  of  epidemic  diseases. 
Typhoid  fever  and  cholera  are  thus  carried  from 
house  to  house  both  by  river  water  and  through 
the  pipes  of  a water  supply  from  whatever  source ; 
and  the  resulting  epidemics  in  many  cases  have 
been  traced  accurately  to  the  point  of  infection. 
At  the  Millbank  Prison  in  London,  the  convicts 
used  the  Thames  wattw  to  drink,  and  suffered 
from  typhoid  fever.  The  fever  stopped  when  the 
water  supply  was  changed.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred in  a London  district  on  removing  the 
source  of  its  water  supply  to  a point  farther  up 
the  Thames.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  every  growing  place  before  it  stops 
using  the  neighboring  river,  and  takes  to  purer 
water  sources  of  supply.  In  1864  Glasgow  lost 
3886  people  by  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  Not 
long  after  this  Loch  Katrine  was  tapped,  and 
pure  water  was  supplied  to  the  city  instead  of 
foul.  The  next  cholera  year  was  1866;  there 
were  only  sixty-eight  deaths  from  that  cause,  in- 
smad  of  nearly  four  thou.sand  as  before.  Yet  it 

seldom  that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  give  up 
drinking  river  water  by  any  foresight  or  timely 
choice;  they  wait  for  an  epidemic  of  cholera  or 
typhoid  fever,  and  then  they  begin  to  talk  about 
getting  purer  water.  Happy  the  townspeople  who 
do  not  have  to  drink  from  their  rivers ! 

River  water,  in  fine,  while  it  is  generally  pure 
in  mountainous  or  in  un.settled  regions,  is  not  to 
be  depended  on  elsewhere  as  a safe  supply  for 
drinking;  it  is  bad  in  manufacturing  districts, 
and  worse  in  towns  and  cities.  If  the  fishes  have 
decreased  in  a given  stream,  it  is  a good  sign  of 
danger.  Water  that  will  kill  fishes  is  not  good 
for  man  ; and  in  most  of  our  rivers  the  fishes  arc 
grievously  thinned — in  many  of  them,  ns  in  the 
rivers  of  England,  the  finest  are  gone  altogether. 
The  rivers  of  France  are  purer  than  the  English, 
becau.se  the  population  is  not  so  dense,  and  be- 
cause manufactories  are  not  so  numerous.  Thus 
the  people  of  Besaiujon,  a city  near  the  eastern 
boundary  of  France,  donotdrink  the  water  of  their 
river,  the  Doubs,  bccan.se  in  fre-shets  it  is  muddy. 
But  all  the  year  round  they  catch  abundance  of 
delicious  fish  in  it,  for  the  Doubs  still  flows  down 
unpolluted  from  the  pure  hills  and  mountain 
;es  of  the  Jura.  Titus  Munson  Goan. 


TOO  MUCH  BATHING. 

There  are  few  greater  admirers  of  the  hath 
than  I myself  am.  I like  almost  every  plan  of 
batliing — with  the  exception,  probablv,  of  tiie 
Russian  moudjik  plan  of  getting  in  under  the 
stove  and  burying  yourself  in  hot  a.shes.  1 have 
never  tried  that,  but  doubtless  it  has  its  advan- 
tages—to  a moudjik.  However,  I must  say  there 
is  such  a thing  as  overdoing  even  the  batli.  Al- 
though I should  wish  that  every  one  in  this  conn- 
try  were  like  myself —amphibious,  so  that  if 
thrown  into  the  water  he  would  only  ponder, 
while  quietly  swimming  out  again,  where  the 
nearest  place  was  at  which  to  procure  dry  clothes 
and  a cup  of  coffee— still,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  men  are  not  manatees.  We  could  not  live 
most  of  our  time  in  the  water,  like  those  interest- 
ing  aquatic  mammals.  People  should  neither 
bathe  too  often  in  the  day,  nor  remain  too  long 
in  the  water  at  a time,  else  thev  will  overdo  it ; 
they  will  have  too  much  of  a good  thing.  The 
after-effects  of  the  bath  should  in  all  ca.ses  be 
studied,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  general  health. 
Moreover,  the  temperature  of  the  water  deserves 
consideration : it  may  suit  some  people  to  break 
the  ice  on  their  matutinal  tub  in  winter,  with  a 
frozen  sponge  for  a mallet,  but  a da.sh  of  warm 
water  is  to  be  recommended  when  the  mercurv 
crosses  the  line  32°.  One  bath  in  winter,  and 
two  in  the  heat  of  summer,  I would  not  call  over- 
doing the  thing. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

FOR  ALCOHOLISM. 

Da.  (’.  .8.  Eu.is,  Wabash,  Iiul.,  says:  “ I nresrrihed 
intoxicants  to  excess  for 
fiftmi  veam,  but  during  the  last  two  years  haVen- 


STARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

“It  is  as  near  fairyland,  probably,  as  any  place  In 
tills  |iuil  of  the  world. "—A.  1’.  THWjt. 

“ 'I'he  odor  of  iiew-inowii  hay,  the  perfume  of  count- 
less roses,  the  soft  breeze,  the  trim  lawns,  and  the  well- 
keiit  paths  appeal  to  the  visitors.— .V.  Y.  lYilnnu. 

Steamers  leave  Pier  18,  North  River,  and  F<iot  of  33<1 
St,  East  River,  and  Jewell’s  Wharf,  Brooklyn.— [.t dr.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QOU*  MSDAJL.  PAKIS.  ISTS. 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOUTES 

. Baktr't  Prrimum  CkoeetaU,  th«  best 
’ preparAtioa  of  pUin  ehoeolatsfbr  tam. 
lly  use.  — Aoiter'*  BnaiJaM  Oxoa, 
from  which  the  excees  of  oil  has  been 
remored.  eaitly  digeated  and  admirably 
adapted  for  Inrallda.  — Baher'g  VtmiUa 
Chocolate,  aaa  drink  or  eaten  oa  con- 
fectionery li  a deliciona  article  i hlghljf 
recommended  by  touriata.— £04x1-*# 
BmtHo,  InTaloable  aa  a diet  for  chU- 
dran.  — Orrmoa  Sweet  ChoeoUUe,  n 
moat  excellent  article  for  fkmiUea. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  afe  COkf 
Mtoroheater,  -Sfoee. 

Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

T 4 S J k ^ laxative  and  refreshing 

I B Iwl  II  K Lozenge 

I n If  I fy  II  fur  Constipation, 
bile,  headache.  Iieinorrlioids, 

INDIEN^^SlSi-- 

* W nw  ■ ■ w Pharmacien  de  1"  Chisse 

de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

f\D||  I ni^l  27,  rue  Rambuteao.  Paris, 
|]  K I I I N 111  Sold  by  all  Dniggists. 

^ ^ TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 

the  usual  purgutive^  Is  agreeable  to  lake,  and  never 
pnxlucej*  irritation. 


TO  OUR  LADY  READERS. 

Witr.N  an  article  has  given  satisfaction  for  over 
thirty-flve  years,  we  are  jiistifled  in  reconimciiding  It 
8iicli'  is  the  case  with  Ua.  Tohiab’s  Vbnk-iian  Lini- 
MKNT.  By  a few  applications  of  It  pimples,  blotches, 
and  enipiions  of  all  kinds  are  removetl.  It  tiiras 
gray  hair  to  Its  natural  color,  it  improves  the  com- 
plexion, and  it  is  perfectly  harmless.  It  also  never 
fails  to  cure  croup,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  dysentety,  and 
all  stomach  complaints.  We  are  sure  no  famify  wilt 
be  without  a bottle  after  once  trying  it.  All  our 
druggists  keep  It.- Cfncinoafi  Star [Ado.] 


THE  ANTI-STTIOGRAPH 

(HEMSOH  S PATENT,  U.aA.  JAN.  10.  1882.) 

-wU/iam/u  o/rvcC 


PENS  TO  REPILU 
Medilun,  or  Broad  I’ointi), 
. PER  BOX. 


SUMMER  TOURS. 

mIds’'  pamphlet,  giving  Time-tables, 

maps.  Hotel-lists,  and  tom's  covering  the  While  Mono 

^Uhe  ahor?V)uiH*m  Provinces,  and 

nil  iiic  nnore,  Mountain,  and  Lake  resorts  enst  of  u.,.. 

Luoms  Tu'^??p'<l!irp  ""a^  “^dress  on  anpllcatloii  to 
l-loiuB  ru'rr,.P.,Qen.Pa88.  Agt.,Bostou,^._[.ddo.] 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE 

rnmotes  the  Growth  of  the  Hair,  and  renders  it  dark 


OPKICF,  DEKKK, 

URKAKIRS, 

8(  HOOL  FUBXITUBE. 

St  HOOl  APPABATIS, 

OFUt’K  ( HA1B8,  . 

FOLDING  (’HAIB8  FOB  * 
GIILBGHKSARALLS.  a 
Send  for  price^  Ac.,  on  « 
any  of  almve  lines. 

Tlios.  KaQ6  k Co., 139  WaOjsli  AT6.,Cliica20. 

TOURIST’S  EDITION. 

DRAKE’S 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

W.  HAMILTON  GIBSON. 

The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains;  their  Le- 
gend and  Scenery.  By  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 
Author  of  “ Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New 
Kngland  Coast,”  “ Captain  Nelson,"  ic.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Tour- 
ist’s Kdition.  Large  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth, 
|3  00.  

It  is  no  mere  record  of  miles,  elevations,  and  con- 
pnrati  ve  size  of  monntains ; It  is  rather  an  experienced 
and  friendly  guide,  who  beguiles  the  up-hill  mj  by 
legends,  pleasant  anecdotes,  and  liright  sayings,  and 
tenches  much  of  the  wtiodcraR  to  be  learned  near  the 
moiiulaiii.s’  heart.— Portlattd  hrete. 

The  entire  region  is  described,  not  in  gnide-bookisli 
style,  Imt  rather  ns  a record  of  the  author's  own  m- 
perieiices.  lutei-spersed  with  interesting  incidents  sud 
adventures,  but  at  the  same  time  cuiilaining  all  needed 
informatioii  ns  to  routes  to  the  different  portions  of 
the  region.  — fVica  Herald,  N.  Y. 

It  will  lie  belter  Ilian  all  the  guide-books  for  those 
who  are  going  for  the  first  time  to  New  Hampshire 
this  summer ; aud  tiie  frequent  visitor  will  also  fliid  In 
it  charming  souvenirs.- PAikidripAfa  Evetdng  Bulletin. 

The  tourist  to  the  White  Mnantflins  will  not  deem 
his  “outfit’’  complete  unless  it  includes  a copy  of  this 
“ full,  precise,  compact,  sensible,  mid  honest”  guide  to 
the  peaks,  passes,  aud  ravines  of  that  famous  r^on. 
— Chicago  JoxtmaL 

No  pleasanter  guide  to  the  White  Mountains  can 
be  imagined.  A map,  a tourist’s  appendix,  and  an 
index  adapt  It  for  the  use  of  travellers.— iV.  JVtw*. 

The  volume  must  enjoy  a wide  popularity  among 
Wliitc  Mouiilain  tourists,  Its  convenient  form  adapt- 
ing it  to  temporary,  and  its  beauty  aud  vain*  to  per- 
manent, uses.— Roatoii  Journal. 

Pnblished  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

nr"  Sent  bj/  nulil,  pontage  prepaid,  to  awi  part  of  the 
l/nited  Staten,  on  receipt  of  Three  BoUart. 

AHN  WE  II.ER’S 

IMPROVED  PATENT 

CORK  LIFE-PRESERVER. 

For  Swimming  and  Ber- 
ing. Is  earily  adjusted. 
Any  petson  can  learn  to 
swim  inaveryslwrttimft 
Can  be  worn  under  tne 

bathing-suit  without  bei^ 

; noticed, 

I for  Ladles  and  ChlWWj 

Prlce$l-60:»“y''^'"®  . 

or  expitased  on  receipt  of 
12.00. 

D.  KAHHWEItER, 

- ^ 146  Wort^Sto^’U- 

B^0N“  SCHOoToF 

Fullcoiirse,TwovKAitB;  . nllit gym- 

English  and 

nasties.  TermbegiiisOcLAfh.  Appjy®*'.  y orfor 
Boston,  Mass.,  after  Oct.  Ist, from  10  to 
catalogues  address  .at  any  time  R.  R BAYMtn 

FIrftt  PriM  Ti^®**** 

- -jiipie-A  C.  WEIS  1 

^eiTwhere.  : Brashes,  fl  00.  $1  80;  Electric  ^ 89  Walket_St«e^ 

Prolecior8,$l  00.  Mailed  

ssKteu, BitnsHBS  rUriisSjs 

^^IaJ«Brsn  €0.,  Reading  mau.  joHN  K.  HOPPKI.,  7;^ 

LUNDBORCrS  ' 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


POCKET  6I2E  “““  ““ 

RCOUIRESNO  ^^^^■^PCNRENCMABLE 
ADJUSTMENT  AT  PLEASURE 

FITTED  WITH  A NON-CORRODIBLE  PEN, 

SimeU  ia  (Oaa/mff  ioii  and  tul  Uehtr  to  gt!  aaf  of  enter. 
POCKET  SHE  riTTED  WITB  OESK  SIZE 

$2.50  ’'Ml""  $3.00 

rteniae  at  Steet,  JaraUe  me  GeU. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  <fe  CO. 

MAUrypACTtmEBS  tc  SOLE  LICEKSEEt^ 

WNDON.  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  our  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT  to  Mu.  J.  G.  CROTTY, 
Nim.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  aud  responsibility. 

SPECIAL  CALTIOIV. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  & CO.,  wlietlier  for 
Uarprs’s  Baz.ab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  bnsiness. 

_ HARPER  & BROTHERS. 
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polsotions  eleraenis,  and  tlins  removes  iXZ 

iieals  Ulcers  and  S<)re^  ami  restores  thUnai?  ^ 

» .I”"'  “ “"“X 

P'»ttrr  Daro  Atu^Ciikifioxt.  Co.^Bcwros,  Masr 

RACINE  BOATS 


From  ft  »ame  ^ 

Ft^n|W'*g  the 

By  Gito«c»  I'*'""  _ 

American  Horses, 
America 

„,.,o  |llu8tri«‘«'  “y 

By  noo« 


By  OKOROt 


'®.S  BUN8KN- J""'" 

Canadian  Habitant. 
llhiHiraieJ: 


Bv  C.  H.  FaA'-u*  __ 

^ „ Times  of  Peace, 

W"  "•  '■■ 



Vallombrosa, 

By  E.  »•  K-  Bia»««-*'‘'  _ 

Series.  Illnetrutetl ; _ 

The  Modern  Yacht, 

By  Lientennnt  J.  O.  ^ 

A Castle  in  Spain, 

A Novel.  Port  IV.  lllueuaied  by  Amukv; 

Best  Laid  Schemes, 

A story.  By  Harhikt  P^oott  Srorronn; 

Poems 

By  MaroaBet  Vri.ky  Bud  T.  B.  Ai.kRicii  ; 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

TbeBrooklyu  Bi  i.lge. -Occupations  and  Eduralion  of 
Women.— The  Bliiloeophy  .>r  Jenklno.—  I bc  (.'Inclil- 
nali.— A RcmlnUcenee  <if  John  Howaid  Payne; 

Editor’s  Literary  Record. 

Editor’s  Historical  Record. 

Editor’s  Drawer. 

Aiignet.  — Aliecdoles  of  Bishop  Wellvfline,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Dr.  J.  Q.  Holland,  and  .loliii  Randolph.— 
A Tragedy  of  the  Philistines. — A Gtnitle  Reminder. 
—An  Easter  Cutechlem Southern  Hninors. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE Per  Tear  $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY “ 4 00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR “ 4 00 

The  THREE  above  pnhlicalioim “ 10  00 

Any  TWO  ahove  named “ 7 00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE “ i so 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  1 
HARPbR’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE/ 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE 

LIBRARY  (62  Nninliers) ••  10  00 

lodfx  to  Harper’t  Ma>jaziw,  1 to  60.  8vo,  Cloth. . 4 00 

PoRtartt  Free  to  all  mbteribert  in  the  United  Statee 
or  Canada. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  pnljHcntloii,  coiitaiuiug  works  of  Travel, 
Biography,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
mnglng  from  10  to  26  cents  per  nnmlter.  Pnll  list  of 
Harper'e  Franklin  Square  Library  will  be  ftirniahed 
Kratnitonslyon  application  to  Hakckb  <fc  Bkotiikk8. 
Subscription  Price,  per  Year  of  52  Nninliers,  $10  00. 

^ HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the 
titles  of  between  three  and  four  tlionsand  volumes, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 


harper  k BROTHERS,  FraakliD  Square,  N.  Y. 


^rintVovrOm}^. 


Cards, 

Ae. 

a a Press  ts 

^rge  sizes  for  circ.nlars,  Ac.,  $9  to  $90. 
For  piMsnre,  money-making,  young  or 
old.  Everything  easy,  printed  instrnc- 
D *"'*•  etamps  for  Catalogue  of 

Presses,  Type,  Cards,  Ac...  to  the  factory. 
KELSEY  A CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

PHOTO.  COPYING  AGENTS! 

MELUN’S^FMD 

For  Infants  and  Invalids. 

PKHFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
MOTHERS’  MILK.  The  moit  nonriahlng 
aiei  for  invalida  and  narefng  mothera.  Com- 
^ttded  by  all  phyticUns,  Sold  by  all  drugglste. 

inallclimaM.  75ce  Send  for  tho  pam^lat. 
T.MRTaau&Co..41Central  Wharf, Boetop.Masg. 

VI).  Terras  and  $6  onfflt 
rr  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

'Yliite  Gold-Edge  Cards,  name  on,  lOe.  Sam- 
VU  pie  Book,  26c.  M.  Snaw  A Co.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 


wwnctm  mrASANT  MODE  OF  SUMMER  TRAVELLING; 

«tfTt1^™iONABl.B  AMONG  B.C.)  GENTLEMEN,- 

T™.o,U„e  Z ;L  ..  in  A n„U  ph.«o„,  «i.l,  I»...  ,.1..  Cod  1,„,ac  for 

iravciii  g F 


Used  by  all  experts. 

Complete  Catalogue 
on  application. 

PECK  & SNVDER.  126,  128.  and  130  Nanwaii  St.,  New  lork. 


for  Infants  and  Children, 


Castoria  promotes  Dige.stion 
and  overcoiiie.s  Flatulency,  Constipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach.  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverish  ness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


known  to  me."  H,  A.  Archer,  M.  D., 
82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  glvea  our  Children  rosv  cheeks. 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  Uieir  worms, 

Bnt  Castoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  Castoria. 


Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorlai 


^EflT^UR__^2j5MMENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Kheiima,) 
tism.  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


WAR  VOLUMES 

OF 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(.Vow  ntirely  mtt  of  print  arid  the  plates  destroyed.) 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  tiles  of  Har}>er's  Weekly  daring  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion. 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containing  1000  of  the 
illustrations  that  appeare<l  in  Harper's  Weekly  during 
the  War. 

2 vols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  evpresa 
rliargess  Cloth,  t$i4;  Half  Turkey  Morocco, 
Ifi20. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

IVIcDOIVIKKIilA.  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St..  Clilcaico,  111. 


40^ 


tfin/lAWEEK.  112  a day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
Ip  I L Outfit  free.  Address  Taox  A Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

188S.  The  WEW  CALEIVDAR  of  the  1884. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ^ 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Beautlfally  inastroted.64  patreB.  SENT  FREE  to 
yourself  and  musical  frienda.  Send  names  and  addressea 
to  K.TOI’RJEE.  PranWlnSq  .Boaton.  Mass.  ^ 

TV  Teoroestand  best  appointed  Mu.%ic.  Literary  and 
Art  SchooX.and  HO^'Etfor  young  ladies. inihe  world. 


OPIUM  HABIT 

T)r.  H.  H.  KANE,  UreSnperlntendentoftbeDeQoineey  Home, 
author  of  ‘Druje*  that  Rnslave.*'  » Morphia  Hypoderml- 
cally,”  “Opium  Smoking/’  Ac.,  be«  leave  to  announce  hli 
diecorery  of  acombioationof  Remedlee  whereby  any  habitno 
•AW  c«r«»  hma«>ir  at  hone  in  a short  time 
For  copiet  of  oritrhial  letters,  testimonials,  and  eodo^nienis 
from  someth  the  most  eminent  medical  men,  letters  fh>m  iOO 
physicians.  edltoi.J  coromentA  from  leading  Jonroals,  and  a 
lull  description  of  the — ***  * jj— — 


tfV.  a4(h  Si*.  Wew  Yoi 


ASTHIM&llAy  FEVER 

THEIR  CAUSE  & CURE. 

KiriOBT’S  ITEW  TREATISE  tent  free. 
Address  L.  A.  KNIGHT,  15  E.Thlrd  St,  CINCINNATI,  0. 
TAKE  NOTICE. 

For  60c.  (In  stamps)  200  Elegant  Scrap  Pictures. 
No  two  alike,  P.  WHITING,  60  Nasaan  St.,  N.  Y. 


BY  ALL  ODDS 

Tie  BEST-EQniPPED  RAILROAD 

XHK  WORLD. 

Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Clicaifl  & Norli-WeslePE 

BAILWAT 

is  the  best  mid  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago 
and  Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  is  preferred 
by  all  well  - posterl  travellers  when  passing  to  or 
from  Colorado  or  Calitornia  It  also  operates  tlie 
best  route  and  the  sliorl  line  between 

CHIC  A.GO 

AND 

ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard 
/Green  ntly),  Wls.  1 Winona.  Owatonna,  Mankato, 
Minn  • CiHiar  Rajtids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City, 
Alcona.  Clinton,  Marshalltown. Iowa ; Freeport.  Elgin. 
Rockford,  111.,  are  among  its  800  local  stations  on  its 

''"j^ong  a few  of  the  nnmerons  points  of  superiority 
enjoyed  l)y  the  patrons  of  this  road  are  its  DAI 
COACHES,  wliich  are  the  finest  that  linman  .art  and 
WennitV^n  create:  its  PALATIAL  SLEEP- 
ING-CARS, whieli  are  models  of  comfort  and  el^ 
ganre:  Its  PALACE  DU  A A%T!VG  - BOOH 
CARS,  whicli  are  u/isorpossed  by  any;  and  its 
widely  celebrated 

north-western  DINING-CARS. 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  “"J. 

where  In  short,  it  is  asserterl  that  I T IS  FHE 

RES’r  - KO LIPPED  ROAD  IN  THE 

'*Al!'imlnto  of  Interest  North,  North-west,  and  Best 
of  Chicago,  business  centres,  summer  resort^  and 
noted  hunting  and  flsliing  grounds  are  accessible  by 
the  varions  branclies  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  8000  miles  of  road  and 
has  over  four  hundreil  passenger  conductors  constant- 
ly caring  for  Us  millions  of  patrons 

' Ask  vonr  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHEU.  All  leading  ticket  agents 
sell  them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route, 
that  gives  flrsf-dass  acc<»mm<Kliifions,  than  it  does  to 
go  by  the  poorly  equipped  roads. 

For  lnap^  descriptive  circulars,  and  summer-resort 
paiatrs,  or  other  information  not  ohfalnahle  at  your 
local  ticket  office,  write  to  the 

GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  & N.-W.  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.^ 

LIEBIG~^0MPANY’S  extract 

tw  \1R\T  FINEST  AND  ClIKAl’KST  MEAT 
KLAVORINO  .lrfK;K^  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  S.AUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  tuisesof  weak  digestion  and  debility.  Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  sbonld 
feel  grateful. ’’-See  “Medical  Press,  “Lancet, 
“Britisli  Medical  Journal,”  && 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  acr^lhe 


Lahel.  inie  cauiiim  lo 
varioHft  cheap  aotl  iuienor  i 
in  the  market. 


B being 


in  tue  marKci. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  TobehadofallStorekee|)er8.«r(«ers. 
and  Chemlsi.s.  Sole  Agents  tor  llie  Lnited  ^t“tea 
“whok-sale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,9  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A ’TILFORD. 
SMITH  & VANDEKBEEK  acker,  MEURALL.* 

t'liNDlT  M'jKESSON  & RODBINb,  II.  K.  & F.  d. 

THtUBEK  & CO.,  W.  U^SL^EFFEUN  A CO^ 

THE  NEW  NOVELS 

piuLi.’^nK.n  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 


The  Senior  Songman.  Bv  the  Author  of  “ St.  OInves," 
“ Mela’s  Faith,”  Ac.  20  cents. 

Ant  Ctpsar  Ant  Nihil.  By  the  Conntess  M.  Von  Both- 
MZK.  20  cents.  _ 

The  Romnnlic  Adventnres  of  n Milkmaid.  By  Thomas 
Hariiv.  Illnstraled.  lo  cents. 

Yolande.  By  Wii.t.iam  Bi.ack.  Illnstreted.  Cloth. 
$1  26 ; Paper,  20  cents. 

For  the  Major.  By  Constancy  Finimork  Wooi.son. 

Cloth,  $100.  _ 

Aiden.  By  A.  Marv  F.  Rohinbon.  16  cents. 

Mr.  .Scarborough’s  Family.  By  Anthony  Taoi.t.ofz. 

20  cents.  

Honest  Davie.  By  Frank  Barrktt.  20  cents. 

A Sea  O.-ieen.  By  W.  Clark  Rosski.l.  I6mo,  Half 
B.imid,$l  00;  410,  Piipei,  20  cents. 


No  New  Thing.  By  W.  B.  NoRv.ia  26  cents. 


Stray  Pearls.  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Bibanmout, 
Viscountess  of  Bellaise.  By  Charlottk  M.  Yonoz. 
16  cents. 


Haki’xk  Jt  Brotiikiib  will  send  any  of  the  above 
ivorks  by  mail,  postage  jnejMid,  to  any  /tart  of  the 
United  .Slates,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

rtr  HAarRK's  Catai.o«ii«  mailed  free  on  receipt  of 
Sine  Cents  in  stamps. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y, 


NrwSrvLZs;  Gold  Beveled Sdge and 
, Ckromo  Visiting  Ikirds  Jlrest  yualitit, 
'largest  varieig  and  lourst  prices.  50 


CARDS. 

- elirn.nn.  fc,lh  HOtHe.  lOC.,  a 
leitheaehorder.CuxtoR  Dk<'..  k Co.,(  


plea  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  A Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

<)£  tn  per  day  at  home;  Samplea  worth  16  free. 
\j)3  ID  IbZu  Addreoe  SnNOON  A Co.,  Poitlud,  Maine. 


Digitized  by  Got  'Cle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


1 

Cryra''iC'^4 


Digitized 


PLATF( 


BEETHOVEN 


'ice  only  $125 

"7»^>>»450Uroni- 
>lo(0«  price*. 

sans  for  only 


CATALOGUE 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BATH. 


HARPKR’S  WEEKLY. 


Riahm*!!  St  MnrKaii  Printing  Co.’s  New  Factory,  I.ock  Street. 

KgSleston  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street,  Clueliinatl,  O. 

VICTOR  E.  MAEGER,  Genevnl  Agents  Cincinnati^  O, 

Now  Yiirk  Omce,  corner  of  heade  SL  and  West  Broadway. 


I STPHER  & OO. 

' AK*  OOWBTANTLT  BKOKIYIMO  FBOM  BUBOFS 

, Afltiiiiiii  Silver,  Feraitire,  Clods, 
! BroMes,  IS  Moles  of  M 

739  A:  741  BROADWAY. 


THAT  THOrSANDS  OF  OI  R BUSINESS  MEN  GO 
TO  THEIB  OFFICES  IN  THE  MORNING  AFTER 
AN  UNEASY  NIGHT,  OR  A LATE  DINNER,  FEEL- 
ING DULL  AND  ALL  OUT  OF  SORTS.  THIS  IS 
ENTIRELY  UNNECESSARY.  FOR  A SINGLE 
DOSE  OF  THAT  SPARKLING  FOAMI.VO  SPECIFIC, 
TARRANT’S  SELTZRR  APURIBNT, 
TAKEN  BEFORE  BREAKFAST,  WILL  IMMEDI- 
ATELY  DISPEL  ALL  FEELINGS  OF  HEAVINESS, 
REMOVE  GENTLY  BUT  SURELY  THE  CAUSE, 
AND  QUICKEN  INTO  HEALTHY  ACTION  EVERY 
FIBRE  OF  THE  8Y8TE.M,  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


THE  PLEASANT  PROSPECTS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  PEACE  AND  HARMONY.  j 

THE^USSELL  A MORGAN  CO.’S 

SPORTSMAN’S  AND  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

P^LAYINa  CARDS. 

THE  BEST  EVER  MADE  AT  ANY*  PRICE. 

INDEXED,  ROUND  CORNERS,  AND  EVERY  PACK  IN  A NICE  BOX. 


27  STOPS 

I0  8ET8REED&. 


MWOTS(™o)U.S. 

SUSPENSORY  BANDAGES.  i 

A Ptr/ect  Fit  GitaratUefii.  Support,  Helir/,  Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY  ADJUSTABLE.  I 

VISFLACKMHST  l.HFOSSrDLF.  , 

Tb«  laJWlduil  w«rIuK  It  will  not  b«  mokIoo,  of  it.  fro.*,,. .. 

l.«etBre  on  Nerroa*  Tenalon  and  Circular  mailed  free.  I 
Sold  by  Drne^riets.  S.  V..  fl.  UAWSOX.  Patentee,  ’ * 
8eu£by  mail  safely.  Saratoga  SprlncM.  N.  | 

I 

S,  HOLDe/3  casks,  Ac. 

LLLI-GBI^HIC  PEN 

eserve  fl 

Send  forPnee-Liat. 

*Bt8oij>  nr  FIRST-CLASSD^T.trofl 

•Skin 


Paillards 

MUSIC 

BOXES 

are  the  best. 


EJ.KNOWLTON.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  g 
“THE  BEDETTE.”  T" 

apiin;;,  pillow,  and  mattrcs.t  combined, 
el  and  coolest  folding  bed.  Price  .'V.S  at 
I!  ilcaierH.  M.  B,  CHURCH  BEDETTE 
mil  Street,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Circular. 


DimEL  F.  BEmr,  WtSHiNGTOII,  NEW  JERSET. 


iSPENCERIANfff 


of  superior  quality,  claiming  npeeUUtx- 
in  the  eMentiala  of  nirtdlty. 
Color,  and  Durability. 

ITISON,  BLAKEHinr,  TAILOR  k CO., 
763  and  756  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ii 

V 

■'I't  .fount'®’ 

l^jTHEUCHT  RUNNING 


fishermenT^ 

TWINE  and  NEnW 

MANCrACTCRKD  BY  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WBL  J.  BOOPEB  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltiinere,  Ml 

er  Send  for  prlce-liat,  naming  county  wd  Mate. 
Pleaae  mention  this  paper. 


PUA(  K IT  IN  YOUR  SAFE. 

Inve.st  sj^S  for  a $10,000  Accident  Policy 
with  $.V0  Weekly  Indemnity  in  the 

Diltea  States  Mntnal  Acciilent  Associatioa, 

320  & 322  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

and  place  it  in  your  safe.  Twenty-five  dollars 
a year  will  carry  thk  insurance,  and  should 
niisfortnne  overtake  you  in  the  way  of  fatal  or 
disabling  injury,  there  will  never  be  cause  to 
regret  your  forethought  and  prudence. 

European  permits  without  extra  chaige. 


WATER. 

Superior  to  all.  Cathartic,  alterative.  A speclflc 
for  disorders  of  the  stoinnch,  liver,  kiduevs,  eczema, 
innlaiia,  and  all  impurities  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
crude,  harsh  watei-s,  native  and  foreign.  Such  waters 
are  positive  irritanta  and  impair  the  digestive  or- 
gans and  kidneya  None  genuine  on  draught. 


, EARL  & WILSON  S 

patent  "SHORT  band  collars! 

AND  "BEAD  EDGE  ' CUFFS  I 
yy**  ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION  I 


BY  THE  USP:  of 

. BLACKMAN’S  POWER  VENTILATOR  WHEEL 

I Air,  steam,  Smoke,  Dust.  Ac.,  from  any  building ; c.m  make 

Ktres^Tno'^v  Hotels.  Restaurants.  Factorie^  Mills, 

H deacriplive  circulars.  Also, 

i Tud  shoS.n  nT"?  ‘o  be  ventilated,  giving  contents  in  cubic  feet, 

ft,  and  showng  all  openings.  Address  all  communications  from  Western  States  to 

EXHAUST  VEXTILATOU  tO.,  Ill  Honroe  Kt.,  Ulilrago,  III. 
From  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  Kngland  States,  to 
HOYVARP  k MORSE.  15  Fniton  St.,  tVew  York,  It.  T. 


CHANGE  in  TARIFF, 
Popular  Prices, 

LOW,  SON,  i Em 

TOILET  SOUPS. 

Hooper’s  Cachous. 

HOWARD 
Tooth  Rrushes. 

DORCAS  YARNS. 


Call  uu  any  first-class  dealer, 
or  send  to 

Agents  ill  Aew  York. 


DBF 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Steam  Pice  A Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Psekmj, 
Mill  Board,  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coafmgi,  «• 

SruD  POK  DncBirnTt  Pwci  Lm.  _ . - 

H.W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  MAIMR  Ulf,  WY 


CONSTIPATION. 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  P.  O.  Bex 
991,  New  York  Clly,  for  a circular,  st  nt 
free,  giving  full  information  about  the  wu* 
aud  cure  of  the  above  complaint. 


Nailed  fbr  $1.60  by  S******^;^ 

KKUFFEL  6c  ESSKH,  New  Yf. 

[JOSEPH  CIluiTn 

STEEL  PENS  ./f 

Soto  By  all  DEALLRSTrPOuoMOii^WO^ 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOgg^^^P 

AHEBICAN  STAB 

A Aleo,  Star  Empty  Capeulea.  iVll 


Oh,  how  my  bead  trtca! 

Benaon'B  Celery  and  ChanwWflUbH 


-aW 


□riqif  fr^n 


TEN  CENTS  A COPY. 

S4.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1883. 


■^oi.  xxyii. 

copyrieht,  1888.  by  “ 


HOMK.S  OF  THE  POOR, — Drawn  by  T,  db  Thclsisup, 


PENN  STATE 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

New  York.  Saturday,  July  28.  1SS.3. 


A CAUTION. 

IIV  eaidion  our  Western  readers  to  heinire  of  on  allepeel  fjook 
afftnt  u'ho  has  been  solicitintt  orders  for  Uaki'Kk's  Ma(iazisk  at  a 
dollar  and  a half  a year.  He  is  aetiny  mthout  authority  from 
Harpsr  k Brotiikr.'!.  The  priee  of  Harper’s  Marazise  ».«  four 
dollars  a year,  and  no  htndseJler  or  news  ayrut  can  huy  it  at  double 
the  price  for  teliich  if  h offered  by  this  man. 

Why  v'iU  not  p rso7>s  ii'ho  wish  to  sidjsciihe  for  the  periodicals  of 
Harper  & Brothers  sntd  their  orders  through  pirties  who  are 
known  to  them,  either  the  Postmaster  or  some  bookseller  or  netes- 
dealer,  or  remit  directly  to  the  frni  I Agents  who  may  Ite  employed 
by  Harper  k Brothers  leill  always  be  provided  with  proper  ere- 
diutials. 


■ A FOREIGN  VIEW  OF  1884. 

The  London  Times  is  not  a very  shrewd  commen- 
tator upon  American  politics,  and  its  speculations 
have  always  a slightly  acrid  tone.  A recent  article, 
however,  upon  the  present  political  situation  in  this 
country  is  a tolerably  fair  statement.  It  perceives 
that  there  are  no  great  iasues  at  stake,  and  that  the 
contest  will  l>e  “a  square  stand-up  fight  between  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans.”  It  holds  that  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  Democrats  is  the  fatigue  of 
tlie  country  with  Republican  rule  and  the  curiosity 
to  see  what  the  Democrats  will  do.  But  it  sees  also 
the  Democratic  trouble  arising  from  differences  upon 
the  tariff.  The  Republicans,  it  says,  have  the  glory 
of  their  record  and  the  advantage  of  the  national  pat- 
ronage. On  neither  side  is  there  a commanding  per- 
sonality to  secure  tlie  nomination,  and  both  parties, 
it  thinks,  will  find  it  convenient  to  run  “ dark  horses” 
at  the  last.  The  Times  says  truly  that  the  mere  de- 
sire of  change  is  alway.s  stronger  tlian  theoretical  poli- 
ticians are  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  it  asserts  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  heartily  tired  of  Re- 
publican rule. 

The  Thunderer,  however,  falls  into  the  error  of  the 
“theoretical  politicians.”  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  mere  desire  of  change  and  of  giving  the  other 
side  a turn  is  a powerful  motive  in  practical  politics. 
But  its  force  at  any  particular  time  depends  not  upon 
a general  theory,  but  upon  the  actual  situation.  So 
it  is  true  that  there  is  some  sharp  Republican  criticisni 
of  some  Repiiblican  acts.  But  what  the  Times  calls 
hearty  popular  fatigue  of  Republican  rule  is  not  so 
obvious  as  profound  popular  distrunt  of  Democratic 
dominance.  The  very  fact  which  it  mentions  that 
the  contest  promises  to  be  a simple  square  pull  between 
all  that  Republicanism  and  all  that  Democracy  means 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  is  the  best  augury  of 
Republican  success.  Among  the  many  Republican 
advantages  in  such  a situation  is  the  fact  that,  what- 
ev'er  may  be  its  offenses,  the  Republican  party  shows 
a will  and  a power  to  correct  itself,  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  although  always  equally  upon  trial,  has 
never  shown.  The  Times,  moreover,  forgets  that 
party  differences  in  this  country  have  acquired  a sig- 
nificance and  gi'avity  from  the  war  which  can  not  be 
disregarded.  After  the  long  national  supremacy  of 
one  party,  it  is  not  unfair  to  e.xpect  that  the  mere  de- 
sire of  change  may  sometimes  bring  in  another  par- 
ty which  represents  a different  general  policy.  But 
if  the  other  represents  still  more  v.'ie  tradition  of 
bloody  hostility  to  the  government  itself,  the  mere 
wish  of  change  is  much  less  effective.  The  Times  ad- 
mits that  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  witti  which  the 
Tories  were  identified,  they  retained  power,  for  that 
reason,  for  fifteen  years. 

Again,  the  desire  of  change  is  not  strong  in  a time 
of  general  occupation,  prosperity,  and  consequent 
contentment.  Should  there  be  a panic  and  business 
convulsion  within  a year,  the  dominaut  party  would 
be  thrown  out  as  the  Van  Buren  Democracy  were 
overthi'own  in  1840.  But  should  there  be  general 
business  tranquillity,  mills  running,  labor  employed, 
euterpri.se  active,  the  commercial  mind  quiet,  then 
ciiange  would  have  a suspicious  and  not  a seductive 
sound.  It  would  mean,  among  other  things,  a clean 
sweep  of  the  civil  service,  a vast  cloud  of  cormorants 
.settling  upon  Washington  and  every  chief  centre  of 
patronage  in  the  country,  and  effectually  blocking 
tlie  whole  machinery  of  government  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  its  control  passed  into  raw  and  inexperi- 
enced hands.  This  alone  would  alarm  the  true  con- 
servative sentiment  of  the  country.  Tlie  change, 
also,  would  be  supposed  to  extend  to  tariff  legisla- 
tion. But  when  business  is  prosperous  and  sound 
the  proposition  to  tinker  the  tariff  is  not  agreeable  ei- 
ther to  capital  or  to  labor.  The  hope  of  the  Democ- 
racy lies,  therefore,  in  national  misfortune.  When 
the  ship  is  apparently  sinking,  any  raft  or  plank  or 
spar  is  trusted  for  the  chance  of  safety.  But  it  is 
simply  “theoretical”  to  argue  that  because  the  desire 
of  change  is  a powerful  factor  in  politics  it  will  be 
strong  enough  in  itself  to  overthrow  a party  of  the 
most  patriotic  and  glorious  record,  under  whose  domi- 
nance the  country  is  prosperous  and  content,  in  order 
to  replace  it  with  one  whose  past  conduct  is  abhorred 
and  whose  future  p^li^  is  feared. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  IDEA. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  platform  has  excited 
a great  deal  of  remark,  especially  for  its  opening  dec- 
larations : 

“ First.  We  Hnqiialifiedlv  approve  and  demand  the  continuance 
of  that  svRtein  of  protection  to  home  industry  which  has  proved 
itself  to  iie  the  basis  .of  national  independence,  the  incentive  to  in- 
dustrial skill  and  development,  and  the  guarantee  of  a just  and 
adequate  scale  of  wages  for  labor,  and  we  denounce  all  attempts 
to  reduce  the  rates  of  the  tariff  below  the  level  which  will  accom- 
plish these  objects. 

“ tSecond.  That  any  surplus  in  the  public  Treasury  arising  from 
a redundant  revenue  should,  after  paying  tlie  national  debt  as  fast 
as  its  conditions  permit,  be  distributed  from  time  to  time  to  tlie  sev- 
eral States,  upon  tbe  basis  of  population,  to  relieve  tliem  from  the 
burdens  of  local  taxation,  and  provide  means  for  the  education  of 
their  people.” 

The  first  of  these  declarations  was  anticipated.  A 
Pennsylvanian  of  any  party  is  presumptively  a pro- 
tectionist, as  an  Italian  is  presumptively  a Roman 
Catholic.  He  holds  not  only  that  protection  is  our 
true  policy,  but  that  it  is  so  plainly  seen  to  be  so  that 
the  sentiment  is  twenty  times  stronger  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  This  Pennsylvania  feeling  seems 
to  be  justified  by  the  platforms  of  all  the  {jolitical  Con- 
ventions of  the  year.  Directly  or  indirectly  they  all 
show  the  conviction  that  a declaration  for  free  trade 
would  be  politically  disastrous.  They  are  all  adapt- 
ed for  the  perusal  of  the  American  laborer,  who  is 
supposed  to  study  his  paper  to  ascertain  which  party 
proposes  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  the  pauper  la- 
borer of  Europe.  There  is  a great  deal  of  juggling 
with  the  words  “revenue”  and  “adjustment.”  But 
none  of  the  platforms  say  free  trade,  and  none  of  them 
mean  free  tratle,  and  the  tariff  is  not  really  an  issue. 

Those,  however,  who,  with  Seiiator  Sherman,  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  issue,  and  who,  like  him,  favor  pro- 
tection, should  not  criticise  too  sharply  the  second  of 
the  Pennsylvania  declarations.  The  Pennsylvanians 
are  thorough  and  sincere  protectionists.  Tliey  may 
be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject  from  their 
point  of  view,  and  what  they  propose,  therefore,  is 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  The  second  of  these 
prepositions  springs  logically  from  tlie  first.  If  a 
taritf  should  be  laid  for  protection,  in  other  words,  if 
the  country  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
compete  in  its  own  markets  as  well  as  in  foreign  mar- 
kets with  the  industry  and  skill  of  other  countries,  a 
redundant  revenue  may  be  often  expected,  because  it 
can  not  be  assumed  that  the  amount  of  taxation  ne- 
cessary for  the  expenses  of  the  government  is  the  pre- 
cise amount  necessary  for  protection.  The  object  of 
the  tax  is,  in  the  case  supposed,  not  primarily  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  protection,  and  as  all  industries  have  an  equal 
claim  to  it,  the  tendency  will  be  to  a coii.stantl y larger 
surplus.  This  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way.  and 
tlie  disposition  projiosed  in  Pennsylvania  is  distribu- 
tion among  the  States  upon  the  ba-sis  of  population, 
in  order  to  diminish  local  taxation  and  to  fo.ster  edu- 
cation. Tliis  particular  method  and  object  of  dis- 
tribution may  not  be  agreeable  to  all  protectionists  ; 
but  redundancy  and  distribution  are  essential  parts 
of  the  general  scheme  of  protection,  and  the  party 
which  declares  for  that  policy  declares  for  its  logical 
results. 

President  Arthur  in  his  Message  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress  pointed  out  in  very  forci- 
ble language,  and  to  the  general  approval  of  the  coun- 
try, some  of  the  consequences  of  a surplus,  and  he 
al.so  laid  down  the  general  principle  of  taxation  in  a 
way  which  was  verj'  acceptable.  He  said  that  while 
there  are  differences  as  to  the  true  principles  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  liest  methods  of  i-ai-sing  revenue,  there  is 
substantial  agreement  in  the  view  that  only  such  tax- 
es should  be  levied  as  are  necessary  for  a wi.se  and 
economical  administration  of  the  government.  As 
for  the  surplus,  he  said  that  it  must  lie  idle  in  the 
Treasury,  or  the  government  must  buy  its  own  bonds 
at  an  enormous  premium,  or  it  would  foster,  as  ex- 
perience liad  shown,  an  extravagant  expenditure. 
This  was  good  Republican  doctrine  last  winter.  But 
the  Message  of  the  Republican  President,  the  debate 
in  Congress  upon  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  plat- 
form declarations  of  both  the  parties  during  the  sum- 
mer show  plainly  that  the  tariff  is  not  an  issue  upon 
which  the  parties  divide,  and  that  Democratic  pro- 
tectionists and  Republican  revenue  reformers  will 
each  abide  with  their  own  party. 

A GROSS  PUBLIC  OFFENSE. 

The  case  of  Horton  in  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment is  of  much  more  than  personal  or  tempo- 
rary interest.  Mr.  Evans,  the  new  Commissioner,  is 
one  of  the  latest  important  appointments  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  conduct  necessarily  involves  the  good 
faith  of  the  Administration  toward  the  reformed  sys- 
tem, which  went  into  full  effect  on  the  16th  of  July. 
That  system  applies  under  tlie  bill  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand positions  only  in  the  minor  public  .service.  But 
the  bill  became  law  in  obedience  to  a decisive  public 
sentiment,  which  demands—aud  for  the  most  cogent 
reasons  connected  with  the  public  welfare— that  the 
spirit  of  tbe  law,  which  in  its  immediate  application 
is  limited  to  a part  of  the  service,  shall  be  honestly 


observed  in  every  branch  of  it,|tnd  that  the 
appointments  shall  not  be  niateia  a manner  which  i 
implies  that  the  support  given  % AdminiBbation  i 
to  the  new  system  is  merely  formal  iuid^rfaiictorv# 
The  reformed  system  is  now  the  law  of  the  land, 
any  disregard  of  its  plain  purpose  and  scope,it  an  oilJ 
fense  wliich  the  Administration  is  as  morally 
to  correct  as  the  similar  infringement  of  any^Hp 
law.  If  under  a distinct  hard-money  policy nfoSp 
gress  and  the  Administration  a Secretary  of  tfo 
Treasury,  without  expressly  violating  the  letter  of  the 
law,  should  be  found  bringing  it  into  utter  contempt 
by  throwing  the  whole  Aveight  of  his  official  influence 
in  favor  of  .soft  money  and  its  adherents,  the  Presi- 
dent would  justly  call  him  to  account.  Tills  is  the 
precise  position  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue in  regal'd  to  the  reform  policy  which  in  obedience 
to  pulilic  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Congress  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  Eldridoe,  wlio  was  summarily  removed  by 
Commissioner  Evans,  was  well  known  in  the  depart- 
ment as  one  of  its  very  best  officers.  He  is  a man  of 
conspicuous  business  ability  and  experience,  and  of 
the  most  modest  fidelity  to  duty.  In  one  instance 
alone  the  recovery  to  the  Treasury  of  $186,000,  a tax 
rightfully  due,  which  liad  wholly  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  officers,  was  entirely  owing,  as  Com- 
missioner Raum  officially  stated,  to  Mr.  Eldridge’s 
“sagacious  vigilance,”  and  it  was  but  one  instance  of 
the  “marked  ability  and  zeal”  whicli  in  “numerous 
other  cases”  had  resulted  in  similar  advantage  to  the 
government.  This  officer,  of  the  highest  character, 
ability,  and  efficiency,  whose  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
place  is  especially  commended  by  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable commissionei-s  who  have  presided  in  the  bureau, 
is  summarily  dismissed  as  incompetent  by  a new  Com- 
missioner before  lie  knows  anything  of  his  official 
duties,  or  can  possibly  judge  the  competency  of  his 
suboi-di nates,  and  the  Commissioner  replaces  him  by 
a hack  politician,  w'ho  within  a week  is  charged  with 
I previously  levying  black  mail.  Driven  to  order  an 
investigation,  the  Commissioner  declined  to  publish 
the  report,  but  declaring  that  Horton  was  innocent, 
demanded  his  resignation  on  the  ground  that  public 
discussion  of  the  subject  injured  the  Administration, 
Horton  naturally  declined  to  acknowledge  his  guilt 
by  resigning,  and  the  Commissioner  formally  re- 
moved him. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a greater  offense 
against  the  plainest  principles  of  an  honorable  public 
service,  or  one  whicli  merits  more  peremptory  action 
upon  the  part  of  an  Administration  wliich  professes 
the  principles  of  reform.  The  removal  of  Eldriiwe 
was  a wanton  defiance  of  every  sound  principle  of 
administration  and  of  the  essential  spirit  of  the  new 
law.  Causeless  removal  of  an  honest  and  efficient 
civil  .servant  is  a gross  public  wrong.  The  Commis- 
sionership  of  Internal  Revenue  is  a great  public  trust, 
which  in  this  pi*oceeding  the  Commissioner  has  pros- 
tituted to  a personal  purpose,  and  has  shown  himself 
to  be  totally  unfitted  for  the  office  that  he  fills. 

THE  TILDEN  MYTH. 

The  Evening  Post  had  recently  an  amusing  article 
upon  the  absurd  stories  about  Mr.  Tilden.  They  are 
tlie  joke  of  the  season.  With  very  brief  intervals 
some  person  or  paper,  assuming  to  speak  with  pecul- 
iar authority,  issues  a bulletin  of  Mr.  Tilden's  health 
and  opinions  and  intentions,  and  taken  together  they 
read  like  the  opening  of  Dickens's  Tale  of  Txco  Cities: 

“ It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times; 
it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness; 
it  was  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredu- 
lity; it  was  the  season  of  light,  it  was  the  season  of 
darkness ; it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter 
of  despair;  we  had  everything  before  us,  we  had  no- 
thing before  us;  we  were  all  going  direct  to  heaven, 
we  were  all  going  direct  the  other  way.”  This  is  the 
strain  of  the  Tilden  bulletins  and  the  present  pros- 
pectus of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Times  adds  to  this  comedy  a long  and  solenm 
statement  from  some  anonymous  source,  the  result 
of  “recent  prolonged  interviews”  with  the  “sage  ot 
Greystone.”  According  to  this  historian,  the  sa^ 
does  not  consider  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  to  W 
very  arduous— although,  as  he  is  in  perfect  healtt 
and  remarkable  vigor,  that  view  is  not  of  i^rticulw 
impoi'tance,  since,  liowever  arduous  the  duties  nug 
be,  he  could  turn  them  off  as  nimbly  as  he  1^^  * 
the  fences  upon  his  morning  stroll  through  his  f^ 
Should  a grateful  country  choose  to  summon  n>w. 
with  Brother  Hendricks,  to  a post  which  cipher  dis- 
patches failed  to  enable  him  to  reach  some 
the  historian  is  very  sure  that  he  would  permit 
country  to  have  its  own  way.  , 

Warming  to  his  work,  the  faithful  chronicler  p 
ceeds  to  announce  that  Mr.  Tilden  is  the 
civil  service  reform,  and  the  next  bulletin  will  P 
ably  inform  us  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  the 
laration  of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution 
the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that  the  sage 
resembles  the  late  Joey  Bagstock.  He  ^ 

for,  as  father  of  civil  service  reform,  while  Jw-  J ^ 

was  stating  the  evil,  and  proposing  a P™®UcaJ  » - 

of  reform,  and  seeming  to  be  a leader  in^  WSP**, 

■igiiTial  from  . 
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work,  the  real  author  of  the  movement  was  promot- 
ing it  by  serving  as  chairman  of  Tweed’s  Democratic 
committee  in  New  York.  In  further  vindication  of 
his  claims  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  campaign 
of  1876,  the  cipher  dispatches,  the  nincompoop  bureau 
— the  campaign,  in  a word,  which  President  WooL- 
SEY  characterized  as  more  the  personal  enterprise  of 
the  candidate  than  any  in  our  history.  Mr.  Tilden’s 
familiar  methods  in  politics  are  so  peculiarly  those  of 
a civil  service  reformer  that  it  is  surprising  how  com- 
pletely it  has  escaped  public  attention  that  he  is  the 
real  father  of  reform,  and  it  is  an  act  of  great  kind- 
ness upon  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  latest  bulletin 
to  reveal  the  great  truth.  Alas!  we  say  the  latest, 
but  we  remember  that  a still  more  authoritative  au- 
thority has  issued  a still  later  bulletin,  describing 
thatwhich  contains  all  this  information  as— humbug. 
We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  it  is  correct.  In- 
deed, the  only  difficulty  is  to  detennine  which  of  all 
the  Tilden  bulletins  is  the  greatest  humbug. 


TORTURING  CHILDREN. 

The  Utica  Herald  was  moved  by  its  observation  of  the 
treatment  of  young  cbildrtMi  by  mothers  and  nurses  in  that 
city  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to  say  that  it  believed  that  there 
is  more  cruelty  to  children  in  this  country  than  there  is 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  that  it  was  wonderful  that  no  so- 
ciety bad  yet  been  organized  to  compel  mothers  not  to  tor- 
ture their  children  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  They  harness 
the  little  helpless  ones  in  fine  toggery,  says  the  indignant 
Herald,  and  march  with  them  into  a riotous  crowd,  keeping 
them  for  honrs  in  the  fierce  rays  of  a pitiless  sun,  until  the 
maternal  curiosity  is  satisfied. 

The  infantile  suffering  which  moves  the  ire  of  the  Herald 
is  a familiar  spectacle,  and  it  is  the  thoughtless  treatment 
of  children,  culminating  in  training  them  for  public  exhi- 
bitions, which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  excellent  society 
for  their  protection  of  which  Mr.  Gerry  is  president.  The 
eflect  of  the  society,  like  that  of  Mr.  Bergh’s,  has  been 
most  beneficial.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  as- 
sociation for  the  protection  of  animals  against  cruel  treat- 
ment of  itself  secures  better  treatment,  because  the  brutes 
who  torment  animals  know  that  every  blow  and  kick  may 
be  seen  by  an  agent  of  the  society,  who  will  exact  the 
penalty. 

The  children’s  protection  society  renders  a similar  serv- 
ice. Every  parent  or  manager  who  exposes  a child  to  dan- 
ger or  to  the  destruction  of  its  health  for  public  amusement 
knows  that  it  can  not  be  done  with  impunity,  and  the 
managers  do  not  shrink  from  discharging  the  humane  duty 
which  they  have  undertaken.  The  form  of  cruelty  which 
the  Herald  decries,  however,  can  be  remedied  only  by  per- 
sonal appeal.  If  ladies  who  meet  nurses  and  mothers  ev- 
ery day  trundling  infants  with  their  faces  turned  helpless- 
ly upward  to  a blazing  sun  would  remonstrate  with  them 
temperately,  they  would  at  least  save  some  children,  and 
lessen  the  gross  amount  of  sufiering.  Half  of  the  torture 
which  is  inflicted  arises  from  thoughtlessness,  and  many  a 
mother  would  be  grateful  for  a kindly  suggestion  which 
should  show  her  what  she  was  doing. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PREFERENCES. 

Some  weeks  since  the  New  York  Times  sent  out  400  let- 
ters to  as  many  points  in  the  thirty-eight  States  of  the 
Union,  asking  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  most 
spoken  of  in  that  vicinity  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
upon  both  sides.  Answers  have  been  received  from  :{44  of 
the  points — an  average  of  about  nine  for  each  State — and 
the  Times  tabulates  the  preferences  and  summarizes  the 
sentiment  in  each  St.ate.  The  canvass  shows  that  in  nei- 
ther party  is  there  any  especial  preference. 

Upon  the  Republican  side  the  favorite  is  Mr.  Bl.aine, 
who  receives  103  voices,  against  64  for  President  Aktiii'R, 
57i  for  Mr.  Edmunds,  19  for  General  Grant,  17  for  Mr.  Sher- 
man, and  14  for  Mr.  Logan.  Upon  the  Democratic  side  Mr. 
Tilden  leads  with  120,  ngain.st  721  for  Mr.  McDonald,  31  J 
for  Mr.  Bayard,  2.5  for  General  Hancock,  204  for  General 
Butler,  and  174  for  Mr.  Thurman.  As  a straw'  such  a re- 
turn shows  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  the  Republican  who  has  the 
largest  personal  following,  and  Mr.  Tilden  the  Democrat. 
But  that  those  who  personally  prefer  these  gentlemen 
would  think  it  good  party  policy  to  nominate  them  is  of 
course  doubtful. 

The  Presidential  election  is  largely  a question  of  the 
preference  of  a very  few  States.  The  nomination  is  not 
determined  by  leadership,  ability,  or  standing.  It  is  a 
matter  of  close  calculation  and  management.  If  there 
were  on  either  side  a man  who  would  bo  tolerably  sure  of 
carrying  Now  York,  for  instance,  he  would  be  nominated, 
uuless  at  the  last  moment  the  intrigues  in  the  Convention 
were  too  powerful.  Thanks  to  the  attempted  brutal  tyr- 
anny of  the  unit  rule  in  the  last  Republican  Convention, 
and  to  the  general  sitnation,  the  next  Convention  will  be 
exceedingly  independent. 


ENGLAND  AND  NIAGARA. 

The  preservation  of  Niagara  is  so  justly  felt  to  be  the 
interest  of  all  intelligent  people  in  the  world  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  a long  and  a<lmirable  article  upon  the 
subject  in  the  London  Spectator,  which  says : 

“ The  falls  of  Niagara  can  not  be  regarded  as  specially  belong- 
ing to  America,  but  must  be  considered  as  existing  for  the  advan- 
tage of  mankind ; no  traveller  crosses  the  ocean  without  visiting 
them,  and  England  has  already  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
efforts  for  their  preservation : indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  it 
was  an  Englishman  with  whom  these  efforts  originated.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired,  therefore,  that  the  English  public  should  un- 
derstand what  is  involved  in  the  question,  how  great  is  the  neces- 
®dy  for  preservative  measures,  and  what  form  it  is  proposed  that 
^ae  measures  shall  take.  If  once  these  points  were  clearly  un- 
(irr'ilanrl  and  widely  known,  there  would  certainly  be  such  a dis- 
tinct expression  of  opinion  in  England  as  would  render  easier  the 
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task  to  be  accomplished  in  America,  for  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
and  half-joking  assumption  of  careless  independence,  every  one 
who  is  really  familiar  with  American  life  knows  that  by  the  vast 
majority  of  our  ‘ kin  beyond  sea’  any  genuine  word  from  England 
is  received  with  kindly  respect.” 

The  Spectator  descrilies  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
chief and  the  proposed  remedy.  The  object  is  simply  to 
restore  its  original  condition  as  a sublime  and  beautiful 
natural  scene.  It  is  to  bo  freed  from  all  that  is  merely  sen- 
sational and  sordid.  The  Spectator  understands  precisely 
the  scope  of  the  action  of  the  Commission,  that  it  is  prelim- 
inary, and  that  the  final  decision  lies  with  the  Legislature 
next  winter.  In  conclusion  it  says: 

“We  can  not  believe  that  a measure  which  would  be  so  welcome 
to  the  world  at  large,  which  would  confer  both  material  and  moral 
benefit  upon  the  country,  which  is  demanded  by  every  sentiment  of 
consideration  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us — a measure  in 
which  future  generations  will  find  a proof  of  the  civilization  of 
our  age — will  be  rejected  because  America,  with  its  embarrassing 
public  wealth  and  its  gigantic  private  fortunes,  can  not  find  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  such  a purpose.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  English  opinion  will  be  unanimous  upon 
the  result,  whichever  way  it  may  be,  and  we  trust  that  the  unanim- 
ity may  be  in  the  form  of  grateful  recognition  of  an  act  of  enlight- 
ened legislation.”  


HENRY  IRVING. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  certainly  received  “a  good  send- 
off”  from  his  friends  in  London.  But  he  seems  to  be  fully 
aware  that  English  cheers  can  not  secure  for  him  American 
success,  and  that  ho  must  make  every  step  of  his  way  in 
this  country  for  himself.  He  need  not  fear  the  result  if  he 
have  the  real  power,  for  in  no  country  is  the  audience  of 
the  theatre  less  prejudiced  or  more  generous  than  here.  It 
welcomes  and  honors  the  masters  of  every  school,  and  its 
censure,  when  it  falls,  is  never  cruel,  as  in  some  other  lands. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  the  reports  the  probabil- 
ity of  Mr.  Irving’s  success.  He  is  apparently  not  a de- 
scendant of  the  declamatory  school  of  the  Kembles,  nor  of 
the  romantic  school  of  Kean.  He  hardly  maintains  the 
“great  traditions”  of  the  English  stage,  but  relies  upon  a 
certain  elaborate  picturesqueness  which  permits  extreme 
artificiality.  But  that  bis  style  may  be  novel  will  not  im- 
pair its  effect  if  ho  be  a master. 

Ho  will  find  the  audience  less  homogeneous  than  in  Lou- 
don. New  York  is  so  completely  a cosmopolitan  city  that 
every  taste  and  standard  will  be  represented  in  his  au- 
dience. But  the  difference  and  the  uncertainty  doubtless 
add  zest  to  his  anticipation.  Sure  of  the  mark  that  he  has 
made  in  England,  he  will  await  with  curious  interest  the 
American  verdict  upon  the  most  noted  living  British  actor. 


THE  TELEGR.\PHERS’  STRIKE. 

At  ten  minutes  past  noon  on  Thursday,  July  19,  all  but 
a few  score  of  the  telegraphic  operators  in  the  city  of  New 
York  left  their  instruments.  At  the  same  moment  several 
thousand  men  and  women  engaged  in  like  work,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Omaha,  quit  their  places,  as  did  a considerable 
portion  of  the  telegraphers  throughout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  strike  was  brought  about  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers.  It  was 
arranged  with  great  skill,  and  executed  with  marvellous 
precision  and  determination,  and  the  position  to  which  the 
employing  companies  were  forced  was  one  well  calculated 
to  bring  them  to  terms.  Yet,  with  all  sympathy  for  the 
telegraphers  in  their  wrongs,  so  far  as  they  are  real,  it  is 
a grave  question  whether  the  public  can  hold  them  war- 
ranted in  so  summary  and  so  sweeping  a method  of  obtain- 
ing redress.  If  it  bo  true,  as  they  claim,  that  nothing  short 
of  this  w'ould  have  any  effect  upon  their  employers,  then 
the  blame  must  rest  upon  the  latter.  What  is  beyond 
doubt  is  that  the  j)nblic  has  been  put  to  very  serious  and 
almost  universal  inconvenience  and  loss  by  this  dispute. 

The  function  of  the  telegraph  in  our  highly  organized 
commercial  and  social  life  has  come  to  be  as  general  and  as 
important  as  that  of  the  mail.  In  some  respects  it  is  even 
more  of  a necessity.  Business  could  no  more  be  accom- 
idished  without  it  now  than  without  the  railway  or  the 
steam-ship.  Not  only  is  it  an  indispensable  instrumental- 
ity in  ordinary  exchanges,  but  it  is  ab.solutely  necessary 
for  the  safe  and  sure  administration  of  the  railways  them- 
selves. It  is  a public  employment  like  that  of  the  police, 
or  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies,  or  the  railroads.  It 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  interruption  any  more  than 
these.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  telegraph  companies 
should  have  irresponsible  control  of  their  employes  on  such 
terms  as  they  choose  to  grant;  but  there  should  be  some 
established  and  recognized  method  by  which  differences  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  latter  could  be  fairly  ad^justed 
without  throwing  the  business  of  a continent  into  confu- 
sion. The  business  of  the  telegraph,  like  that  of  the  rail- 
ways, only  in  a far  greater  degree,  is  an  affair  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  the  legislative  power  should  regulate  sufficiently 
to  guard  the  public  interests.  If  ever  there  was  a fair 
field  for  the  exercise  of  compulsory  arbitration,  this  would 
seem  to  be  one.  Many  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  by  its  enormons 
business  and  extensive  influence  practically  controls  the 
action  of  all  other  companies,  are  unquestionably  true. 
The  company  has  shown  in  its  dealings  with  the  operators 
something  of  the  same  grasping  and  nnscrnpulous  spirit 
that  it  has  betrayed  in  its  stock  operations.  But  if  all  the 
charges  were  true  there  would  still  be  in  such  a strike  as 
the  one  recently  entered  on  a public  injury  against  which 
the  authorities  ought  to  protect  the  community. 


PERSONAL. 

Bataru  Tatlor  used  to  say  that  of  all  men  he  had  ever  seen 
Hawthornk  was  most  remarkable  for  possessing  eyes  that  flashed 
fire,  the  pupils  being  sometimes  so  dilated  as  to  render  the  iris 
invisible.  Glapstone  has  similar  eyes,  and  some  of  his  friends 
attribute  to  them  Queen  Victoria’s  lack  of  fondness  for  that  states- 
man. Her  Majesty,  they  say,  has  on  several  occasions  been  actu- 
ally terrified  by  Gladstone’s  gaze. 

— The  conductors  on  our  street  cars  receive  so  little  mention  of 
a favorable  sort  that  the  kind  offices  of  one  of  them  toward  a blind 


passenger  on  the  Third  Avenue  line  the  other  day  may  fitly  bo 
spoken  of.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  considerate  or  tender 
than  this  model  conductor’s  treatment  of  that  blind  woman,  both 
while  she  was  trying  to  enter  the  car  and  while  she  was  leaving  it. 
“ That  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  blind  person,”  ho  remarked  to  a by- 
stander, “ whom  I have  carried  to-day.” 

— A New  York  woman  of  genius  made  about  three  thousand  dol- 
lars last  sea.son  by  recitations  at  entertainments  in  private  hou.ses 
and  on  the  lyceum  stage,  her  terms  for  the  former  places  being 
fifty  dollars  a reading. 

— The  siicocss  of  the  use  of  the  roof  of  the  Casino  as  a place 
for  evening  promenade  will  remind  some  New-Yorkers  that  Mr.  O. 
B.  Bcnce  was  the  first  writer  to  suggest  to  the  American  public 
the  expediency  of  using  our  city  roofs  for  such  a purpose.  About 
eight  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  Ajrpleton's  Journal,  he  discussed 
the  subject  at  length,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  utilizing 
those  cool  and  quiet  places  as  summer  evening  resorts.  The  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  at  the  Casino  seems  to  indicate  that  were 
the  owners  of  fine  city  houses  in  the  habit  of  spending  more  of 
their  time  in  them  during  the  dog-days,  tliey  would  arrange  to  spend 
some  time  upon  them  also. 

— The  question  of  the  best  method  of  clothing  the  human  body 
so  as  to  make  it  resemble  a marble  statue  is  of  some  interest  oc- 
casionally to  managers  of  private  theatricals.  Persous  who  have 
never  tried  the  use  of  unbleached  muslin  will  be  surprised  to  see 
bow  successfully  it  accomplishes  that  end  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gas-light.  It  hangs  in  graceful  folds,  and  its  tone  is  ex- 
quisitely soft  and  mellow.  Other  fabrics,  much  more  expensive, 
may  be  made  available,  but  unbleached  muslin  is  at  the  same  time 
the  cheapest  and  the  most  illu.sive.  A lady  of  this  city  who  recently 
appeared  at  a private  theatrical  entertainment  in  the  part  of  a mar- 
ble statue,  dressed  in  unbleached  muslin,  achieved  a success  that 
not  only  delighted  the  artistic  taste  of  her  friends,  but  suited  the 
financial  views  of  her  husband.  In  art  it  is  the  manner  rather 
than  the  matter  that  charms.  The  grays  of  a weather-worn  old 
rail  fence  are  beautiful. 

— A well-known  sculptor  while  leaving  the  hall  of  a New  York 
club-house  had  his  attention  called  to  a sleek  bust  of  a distin- 
guished actor  which  stood  near  the  principal  entrance.  “ That’.s 
a fine  portrait,”  remarked  his  friend,  admiringly.  “ A fine  like- 
ness, possibly,”  replied  the  artist,  “ but  not  a portrait.  A portrait 
is  an  interpretation  of  character.” 

— In  conversation  with  a visitor,  some  time  ago,  ei-Govemor 
Horatio  Seymour  expressed  his  surprise  and  regret  that  in  none 
of  the  public  commemorative  monuments  in  this  country  has  the 
stalwart  figure  of  the  Indian  appeared  with  any  prominence.  The 
ex-Govemor  has  particularly  requested  that  the  negligence  shall 
not  be  repeated  in  the  monument  to  be  erected  on  the  battle-field 
of  Oriskany,  near  Utica. 

— The  author  of  a forth-coming  book  on  social  etiquette  has 
made  special  and  proud  mention  of  the  fact  that  when  a gentle- 
man is  calling  upon  a lady  it  is  unnecessary  for  his  hostess  to 
worry  him  by  persisting  in  relieving  him  of  the  care  of  his  hat  and 
cane.  These  useful  articles,  it  is  presumed,  may  safely  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  caller  himself. 

— In  1867  M.  Renan  wrote,  “I  am  proud  of  my  pessimism.” 
In  1883  he  writes,  “In  bidding  adieu  to  life  I shall  only  have  to 
thank  the  source  of  all  Good  for  the  delightful  passage  through 
reality  which  I have  been  permitted  to  accomplish.” 

— M.  Michelet  is  about  to  publish  a volume  of  recollections  of 
his  childliood  and  youth.  One  of  his  friends,  M.  Mo.vod,  who  has 
read  the  MS.,  declares  that  its  contents  are  “truly  edifying,  and 
make  one  love  their  author.” 

— The  works  of  Wagner  have  become  classic  in  Paris  since  the 
composer’s  death,  says  a French  critic,  and  are  listened  to  with 
devout  and  enthusiastic  reverence.  Three  orchestras  have  given 
Wagner  concerts,  and  one  of  them — M.  Lamocreux’s — showed 
rare  intelligence  in  the  execution  of  tlie  selections  from  Lohengrin, 
Parsifal,  and  the  Miistersinger. 

— The  volunteer  regiments  in  England  consist  mainly  of  unmar- 
ried young  men  belonging  to  the  working  classes  and  to  the  clerical 
staffs  of  commercial  houses  ; and  the  commander  of  one  of  those 
regiments  declares  that  in  order  to  be  successful  a volunteer  officer 
must  have  military  instincts  and  capacity,  power  of  command  and 
of  influencing  men,  a whole-souled  devotion  of  nearly  all  his  leisure 
to  his  duty,  and  a tolerably  lengthy  purse;  for  all  of  which  he  re- 
ceives a title  seldom  used  off  parade  (the  case  of  Colonel  Maple- 
son  being  an  exception),  a shadowy  precedence,  never  exercised, 
and  the  more  or  less  expressed  opinion  of  his  friends  that  he  is’ 
rather  a fool  for  his  pains.  On  accepting  his  commission  he  pays 
about  $150  for  his  uniform,  and  is  subjected  to  a yearly  expendi- 
ture of  $100  if  a lieutenant,  and  $1000  if  a battalion  commander. 

— Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  says  that  the  reason  why  life-in- 
surance companies  decline  to  issue  policies  to  women  is  because 
of  woman’s  inability  to  be  exact  in  regard  to  her  age,  in  regard  to 
the  diseases  she  may  have  had,  in  regard  to  her  m^e  of  life,  and 
in  regard  to  other  matters  in  which  exactness  is  required. 

— Tlic  life  of  a popular  novelist  can  not  be  wholly  happy,  ac- 
cording to  a late  reviewer.  To  feel,  whether  one  is  undergoing 
the  miseries  of  a gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  watching  a Nile 
sunset  from  the  dock  of  a smooth-gliding  dahabeeyah,  whether 
one  be  amid  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  Highlands  or  in  the  softer 
scenery  of  Oatlaiids  Park,  wlicther  one  shoot  in  Ireland  or  fish 
in  Scotland,  that  one’s  sensations  and  experiences  are  not  one’s 
own,  but  part  of  one’s  stock  in  trade,  must  rather  detract  from  the 
enjoyment  of  life. 

—Jules  Claretie  on  Alexander  Dumas;  “When  Dumas  died 
he  was  almost  forgotten.  The  last  years  of  his  life  bad  been  sad. 
His  novels  were  no  longer  read,  and  his  dramas  no  longer  accept- 
ed. But  since  then  justice  has  been  done  to  him ; this  great  ce- 
lebrity has  recovered  his  rank,  and  the  next  generation  will  ad- 
mire him  as  we  used  to  admire  him.  I know  very  clever  men  who 
prefer  a tale  of  MfIrimkr’s  to  all  the  romances  of  Dumas.  I also 
know  lovers  of  flowers  who  prefer  a rare  rose  to  a leafy  forest.  I 
prefer  the  power  of  nature  and  the  luxuriance  of  genius.  And 
then  Dumas  was  kind,  simple,  sympathetic,  without  haughtiness 
and  without  affectation.  He  had  all  the  faults  and  also  many  of 
the  virtues  of  France.” 

— At  a public  meeting  in  London,  over  which  Lady  Brasset 
presided,  Miss  Simcox  asked ; “ What  respectable,  responsible  lady 
would  offer  a char-woman  sixpence  a day  and  no  meals?  Yet 
ladies  buy  goods  of  employers  who  pay  women  at  that  rate  for 
their  hard  work.” 

— Mr.  J.  A.  Froudk’s  latest  magazine  article  is  devoted  to  Mar- 
tin Luther.  He  waxes  enthusiastic  over  the  Reformer.  "The 
appearance  of  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  is  one  of  the 
finest — perhaps  it  is  the  very  finest — scene  in  human  history. 
Many  a man  has  encountered  death  bravely  for  a cause  which  lie 
knows  to  be  just,  when  he  is  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  thou- 
sands, of  whom  he  is  at  the  moment  the  champion  and  the  repre- 
sentative. But  it  is  one  thing  to  suffer,  and  another  to  encounter 
face  to  face  and  single-handed  llie  array  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
authorities  which  are  ruling  supreme.  Luther’s 
yet  unshaped  and  undetermined,  and  the  minds  of  th^^^^Hl 
admired  and  followed  him  were  hanging  in  suspense 
of  the  trial.  There  was  on  one  side  a solitarv  low-bom  peaaaul 
monk,  and  on  tho  other  the  legate  of  the  dreaded  pwwer 
had  broken  the  spirit  of  kings  and  emperors.  WelLmlgiitiSaMe> 
of  Frendsburg  say  that  no  knight  among t^HMMMNiMed  prin«nt4£ 
Germany  bad  ever  faced  a peril  that  could  equal  thU  1” 
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CFIAPTER  VI[._( Con/, •„««/.) 

TllIC  WtCTOR  HAS  FRIINIW  TO  DJ.NXER. 

»d  ,b.  h..ju  ot  .u  -ho 

effecu^  R ti^sforraatioD  in  the  Re^ry  drawing-room  which  Mrs 
Farquhar  either  had  not  been  able  or  had  not  cfi^m  r«^mpliS 
for  om-g.  In  those  days  the  national  uste  with  regard  to  domes- 
present  exalted  level; 
m '‘“  e*‘remely  pretty  nwm  that  I followed 

my  uncle  and  Mrs.  Farc|nhar  on  tlie  evening  above  alluded  to 
Idon  t suppoM  much  additional  money  had  h«n  laid  out  upon^ 
ne  carpet,  the  so  as,  artd  the  chairs  were  the  old  famiK^ 
i^ich  had  probably  been  purchased  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dennison 
before  Maud  a birth ; but  some  people  have  a wonderful  knack  of 
^anangement,  and  can  achieve  the  most  astonishing  results  with 
the  simplest  of  materials  to  work  upon.  I did  not  then  scruti- 
nize details  as  one  learns  to  do  with  advancing  years ; all  I saw 
WM  that  by  some  magic  or  other  a wilderness  had  been  turned 
into  a garden.  There  were  flowers  everywhere ; a bonk  of  them 
TOuld  be  seen  in  the  dim  conservatory  upon  which  one  of  the  win- 
dows opened.  The  faint  scent  of  them  filled  the  air.  Tlie  li-Tht 
did  not  come  from  glaring  lamp.s  placed  on  a level  with  one’s  eves 
like  ours  at  home,  but  fell  softly  from  wax  candles  in  the’ol.i 
sronwa  on  the  wall.  Maud,  in  a pale  blue  dress,  the  fnshion  of 
which  I will  not  particularize,  lest  to  the  reader’s  unaccustomed 
eyes  it  should  seem  less  charming  than  it  really  was,  rose  from 
the  piano  as  we  made  our  entrance ; the  Rector  beamed  upon 
us  from  the  hearth-rug,  and  advanced,  holding  out  both  hands. 

^ " Well,  Lc  Marchant,  this  is  a treat.  How  long  is  it  since  you  last 
dined  in  my  house  ? You  don't  remember,  eh  ? Nor  do  I ; but  I 
know  it’s  a good  many  years.  Can’t  say  you  haven’t  been  ’asked, 
though.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  fellow,  I quite  understand.  Turning 
out  at  night  is  a nuisance,  and  one  grows  lazy  as  one  grows  old. 
bn’t  that  so,  Mrs.  Farquhar?  Wo  are  all  apt  to  grow  lazv— all 
except  you.  You  set  us  a grand  example  in  that  respect,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I should  be  inclined  to  renounce  going  to  dinner 
parties  myself  if  it  were  not  for  Maud.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  shut 
her  out  of  all  society.  No  party  to-night,  you  know— only  ourselves. 
I asked  young  Warren  to  join  us,  but  he  says  ho  can’t  spare  an 
evening— reading  hard  for  his  degree.  Good  fellow  tliat — capital 
fellow.  Charley,  my  friend,  go  and  do  likewise.  You  imitate 
George  Warren,  and  we’ll  imitate  Mrs.  Farquhar,  and  then  it  ’ll 
be  all  right,  won’t  it?" 


The  goo»l  Rector's  voluble  welcome  had  a touch  of  nervousness  in  it. 
Very  likely  he  as  well  ns  I may  have  counted  upon  Mrs.  Farqiihar’s 
refiual  of  the  invitation  sent  to  her,  and  he  may  have  felt  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  she  would  meet  his  advances. 
She,  while  he  was  speaking,  had  been  letting  her  eyes  roam  round 
the  room  and  its  adornments.  Obviously  she  was  saying  to  herself : 
“Iteses  in  January!  And  in  the  parish  clergyman’s  house,  tool 
This  is  not  os  it  should  be;  this  shows  sinful  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. How  many  starving  families  might  have  been  relieved 
with  the  money  that  has  been  lavished  on  rearing  these  useless 
flowers !’’  But  she  did  not  express  her  thouglits  aloud.  No  one 
could  be  more  agreeable  than  Mrs.  Farquhar  when  it  pleased  her  to 
be  so,  and  such  was  her  pleasure  now.  She  made  a l»risk,  sprightly 
little  speech  to  the  Rector  in  acknowledgment  of  his  compliment 
to  her  activity ; she  took  Maud’s  hand  and  patted  it  quite  aifec- 
tionately,  whispering,  “ My  dear,  what  a lovely  dress!’’— and  so  by- 
and-by  we  all  went  in  to  dinner  upon  tenns  of  peace  and  harmony. 

I really  believe  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  intended  to  l>c  pleasant  and 
to  keep  the  peace  that  evening.  I think  she  wa.**  indistinctly  con- 
sdous  that  there  were  people  who  disliked  contradiction,  that  my 
uncle  was  one  of  them,  and  that  the  Rector  possibly  was  another ; 
and  although  this  might  strike  her  as  a weak  and  somewhat  con- 
temptible trait  in  a person’s  character,  I am  inclined  to  give  her 
credit  for  a kindly  willingness  to  make  allowance.s  for  it.  I know 
that  she  was  putting  some  sort  of  vigorous  restraint  upon  herself, 
bccausp  I saw  her  more  than  once  gasp  and  shut  up  her  lips 
tightly,  instead  of  uttering  the  observation  which  was  evidently  ujwn 
the  tip  of  her  tongue. 

But  it  was  impo.ssible  that  she  shoiild  go  on  in  this  way  very 
long.  Her  notion  of  conver.«ation  was  discussion,  and  when  warmth 
and  good  cheer  had  produced  the  effect  upon  her  which  they  pro- 
duce upon  all  of  ns,  she  naturally  felt  a wish  to  converse.  Then 
she  began  to  discuss ; and  my  uncle,  who  had  been  unusually 
cheerful  and  chatty  up  to  that  moment,  subsided  into  silence.  The 
rest  of  us,  I think,  behaved  pretty  well.  We  all  knew  by  tbi.4  time 
that  there  was  no  sort  of  use  in  arguing  with  Mrs.  Faniulmr,  ainl 
we  endeavored,  by  a prompt  and  pusillanimous  surrender  of  our 
opinions,  and  a hasty  skipping  from  subject  to  subject,  to  stave 
off  the  encounter  for  which  her  soul  was  thirsting.  I" be  worst  of 
this  system  of  dialogue  is  that  it  becomes  bewildering  after  the 
first  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  is  apt  to  lead  one  into  intrmiucing  a 
dangerous  topic  from  sheer  inadvertence  and  lack  of  something  to 
say.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Rector,  putting  his  helm  hard  a-port 
to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  politics,  steered  full  into  the  Charybdis  of 
cricket  on  Sunday  afternoons  (an  innovation  which  had  been  in- 
troduced during  the  summer  into  an  adjoining  parish),  and  had  de- 
clared this  to  an  excellent  idea  l)efore  he  could  stop  himself. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  threw  up  her  hands  in  consternation.  “ Mr.  Den- 
nison," she  exclaimed,  “ you  take  my  breath  away !” 

But  this  was  only  a figure  of  speech  : her  breath  served  her  very 
well  for  the  delivery  of  a spirited  harangue,  in  which  the  sin  of 
desecrating  the  Sabbath,  and  the  consequences  entailed  thereby, 
were  set  forth  In  the  plainest  terms. 

“Well,  well,"  observed  the  Rector,  when  she  had  done,  “ I know 
you  don’t  take  quite  the  snnae  view  of  the  matter  in  Scotland  that 
we  do." 


“Mr.  Dennison,”  said  the  old  lady,  impressively,  “do  you  or  do 
yon  not  read  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  the  people  every  Sab- 
bath day  in  church  ?" 

“ Why,  of  course  I do,"  an8were<l  the  Rector,  turning  at  bay ; 
"but  the  Fourth  Commandment  enjoins  abstinence  from  work, 
from  play;  and,  besides,  the  Sabbath  is  a Jewish  institution, 
wholly  distinct  from  our  Sunday." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  rejoined  that  if  we  were  to  begin  explaining  away 
the  Commandments  in  that  fashion,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  where 
we  were  to  stop.  Did  Mr.  Dennison  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
put  bis  own  interpretation  upon  all  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the 
Bible?  And  so  the  controversy  went  on  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Everylxrfy  has  heard  so  often  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  upon 
this  subject,  and  everybody  is  so  heartily  sick  of  it,  that  the  details 
of  this  particular  dispute  need  not  be  recorded. 

Of  coarse  the  Rector  got  the  worst  of  it  He  ended  by  urging 
feebly  that  it  was  better  for  young  men  to  be  playing  a healthy 
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game  of  cricket  than  fudclling  tlicm-clvcs  in  the  village  publie- 
bousc. 

‘‘They  should  bo  doing  ncilhor  the  one  nor  the  other,"  cried 
Mi-s.  Faniulmr;  “thev  slionid  Ite  in  the  church  listening  to  the 
Word." 

“ But  they  won’t  go  to  church  in  the  afternoon." 

‘‘.\nd  who.se  fault  is  that?  Why  is  it  that  the  Scots  are  the 
most  sober  and  (!od-fearing  people  in  the  world?” 

“ ,\rc  the  Scotch  a .sober  people  ?’’ 

‘‘They  arc.  And  why?  Because  the  iiiini.-.lcr.s  do  their  duty; 
l)ccausc  a man  who  irrofaiicd  the  S:il)l>alb  by  playinsr  cricket  upon 
it  anywhere  iiortli  of  tliu  Tweed  would  Im; — eli ! — I Ibink  be  would 
be  just  stoned.  To  say  that  they  will  not  go  to  cimrch  is  non- 
sense. They  sbonld  l>e  made  to  {jo.  Show  me  a godless  parish, 
and  I will  show  you  a gmllcsa  minister." 

“ My  dear  mother !"  remonstrated  my  uncle. 

" I’m  speaking  generally,  Bernard.  Mr.  Dennison  will  under- 
stand tliat,  I’m  sure.” 

The  Rector  kept  his  temper.  “ Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— ’’  he  began, 

“ Oh,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Farquhar,  with  a shake  of  her  head  and 
a smile,  ‘‘  I would  bo  sorry  to  admit  anything  for  the  sake  of  argii. 
roent.  I think  that  would  be  a very  poor  reason  for  making  ad- 
missions." 

My  uncle  had  a little  laugh  at  this ; and  the  Rector  continued, 
with  some  slight  impatience:  “Admitting  that  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  are  an  inefficient  body,  the  problem  remains  the 
same.  Here  you  have  a number  of  young  men  who  won’t  consent 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  one  weekly  holiday  in  cimrch ; 
how  are  you  to  keep  them  from  spending  it  in  the  ale-house  ?" 

"Not  by  leading  them  out  of  one  sin  into  another,"  answered 
Mrs.  Farquhar,  decisively.  “ The  minister’s  duty  is  to  uphold  his 
testimony.  If  they  will  not  hear  him,  he  is  not  to  blame,  and  he 
has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  a sinner’s  liberty  of  chmee.  Let 
him  uphold  his  testimony.  I do  not  think,  Mr.  Dennison,"  she 
added,  quietly,  “ that  you  have  given  that  plan  a trial  as  yet.” 

" Are  you  not  a little  bit  illo^cal,  mother  ?"  struck  in  my  undo, 
perceiving  that  the  speaker  was  no  longer  dealing  with  generali- 
ties, and  deeming  it  time  to  effect  a diversion.  “ You  said  just 
now  that  the  sinners  ought  to  be  coerced." 

" Nay,  my  dear  Bernard,"  answered  Mr.i.  Farquhar  In  accents  of 
gentle  reproof,  “ I think  it  is  you  who  are  illogical." 


Heaven  only  knows  wliat  .“ho  meant ; but  such  retorts  were  com- 
non  with  bor,  and  were  mo.st  effective.  What  rejoinder  could  be 
made  to  a woman  who  turned  upon  you  with  so  cxasperatingly 
senseless  a speech  as  that  ? My  uncle  and  the  Rector  exchan^d 
expressive  glances,  and  said  no  more.  Mrs.  Farquhar  looked 
smilingly  round  the  table,  as  if  to  challenge  farther  opposition, 
an<l  obtaining  no  resftonsc,  enjoyed  her  legitimate  triumph. 

We  did  nut  sit  long  over  our  wine  after  the  ladies  left  us,  nor 
was  our  intercourse  of  that  free  and  cheerful  kind  which  should 
have  been  a natural  result  of  the  occasion.  I think  that  my  uncle 
wanted  to  apologize  for  Mrs.  Farqidiar’s  rudeness,  and  that  the 
Rector  wished  to  say  it  was  a matter  of  no  importance  at  all;  but 
it  was  not  exactly  easy  for  either  of  them  to  pul  Ids  thoughts  into 
words;  and  so  the  Rector’s  Msdeira  hardly  received  its  just  meed 
of  attention. 

When  we  entered  the  drawing-room  I left  the  old  |>eople  to 
themselves — for  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  too  much  lime  had  l>een 
frittered  away  in  listening  to  their  disputes — and  made  straiglit  for 
the  corner  where  Maud  was  sitting,  with  a look  of  patient  resigna- 
tion upon  her  face. 

"Come  into  the  conservatory,"  I said,  boldly;  "I  want  to  see 
that  new  flower.”  I made  this  demand  upon  the  sound  old  prind* 
pic  that  it  is  always  well  to  ask  for  more  than  you  expect  to  get. 
There  is  something  In  the  very  name  of  a conservatory  which 
suggests  flirtation,  and  I thought  that  an  immediate  move  thither 
was  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  be  certain  to  strike  Maud  as 
ridiculous.  .So  that  it  was  something  of  a surprise  to  me  to  sec 
her  rise  at  once  and  step  out  througli  tTie  open  window  without 
a word. 

I followed  her  into  the  dusk  and  fragrance  lieyond,  not  without 
a momentary  unoomfortable  consciousness  of  tlie  smile  which  was 
probably  stealing  over  the  features  of  the  three  mature  observem 
behind  my  back,  and  she  passed  on  till  she  reached  the  glaas  door 
which  opened  on  to  the  lawn.  Here  she  took  up  her  station, zaat- 
ing  her  elbows  upon  the  back  of  a wooden  chair,  and  gasingaaij^ 
the  pale  moonlight  of  a misty  winter  night.  The  aitnatlan  lanit 
dcli^tful  and  thrilling  one,  and  if  I could  only  bava^sMlrfrM^ 

guago  in  which  to  clothe  the  tbouglita  that  v 

utterance  within  me,  I should  efMnMjriie-  ^ 

ion  very  much.  But  1 was  young  a^  ias 
know  how  to  >i«gm4-no  I hnU  a 

By-tod.'^  she  tuttad  n — 
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iny  presence,  and  asked,  “ Was  it  the  auriculas 
that  you  wanted  to  see  V" 

“No,"  I answered;  “it  wasn’t  the  auriculas.” 

“ Nor  the  hydrangeas  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor  the  unique  pelargonium  which  we  would 
not  sell  for  its  weight  in  gold  ?” 

“ Well,  no ; I think  not.” 

“Ah,”  she  said,  gravely,  “ that  is  just  as  well ; 
because  none  of  these  flowers  happen  to  be  in 
bloom,  as  you  might  have  known.  If  it  is  not  an  I 
impertinent  question,  what  did  you  waul  to  see  ?” 

“ I wanted  to  see  the  most  beautiful  flower  that 
the  Rectory  < ver  possessed,  or  ever  will  possc.ss,” 

I replied,  am  acioirsly.  “ I wanted  to  see  you.” 

“ Oh,”  saic  Maud,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  ei- 
ther flattered  or  fluttered  by  this  direct  and  origi- 
nal  compliment.  “ I think,”  she  added,  consider- 
ingly, after  a minute  or  two—"  I think,  if  I were 
you,  Charley,  I wouldn’t  try  to  say  pretty  things. 
At  least  I would  put  off  all  attempts  of  the  kind 
for  several  years.  Thank  you  very  much,  all  the 
same;  I know  you  meant  it  well';  but,  between 
ourselves,  it  did  sound  rather  idiotic.” 

“And  if  I were  you,”  I retorted,  warmly,  “I 
wouldn’t  try  to  say  sharp  things.  You  only  suc- 
ceed in  being  ill-natured.” 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  decidedly  of- 
fended, which  was  a salve  to  my  wounded  feel- 
ings. “ I do  not  like  to  be  called  ill-natiireti," 
said  she. 

“Neither  do  I like  to  be  called  idiotic,”  I re- 
marked. 

"But  I did  not  call  you  so.  I said  you  had 
made  a speech  which  sounded  idiotic,  and  so  it 
did.  Besides,  I only  told  you  as  a friend,  and  for 
your  own  good.  If  I had  not,  you  might  have 
gone  and  said  the  same  thing  to  somebody  else, 
who  would  have  Ipughed  at  you  in  her  sleeve, 
without  making  any  kind  allowances,  as  I do.” 

“ I should  never  have  said  the  same  tiling  to 
any  one  else  in  the  world,”  1 declared. 

“Perhaps,  after  all,  somebody  else  would  have 
been  pleased.  Some  day  or  other  somebody  else 
is  sure  to  be  pleased  when  you  say  idiotic  things 
to  her;  only  you  ought  to  have  more  sense  of 
appropriateness.  No  sane  person  would  ever' 
think  of  telling  liis  .sister  that  alic  was  like  a 
flower,  and  I want  you  to  look  upon  me  us  a .sort 
of  sister — an  elder  sister.” 

“Now  I do  wonder,”  I exclaimed,  " whether 
you  speak  like  that  ju.st  in  order  to  enrage  me, 
or  whether  you  really  mean  itV” 

“ Why  should  it  enrage  you  ?”  asked  Maud,  witli 
an  air  of  the  roost  innocent  siirpri.‘ie.  “Would 
you  not  like  to  have  a sister  V — or  is  it  that  you 
still  object  to  my  calling  myself  older  than  you? 

I can’t  help  that,  if  you  will  persist  in  having 
such  boyish  ways.  Only  boys  get  angry  at  being 
told  they  are  young.” 

This  was  too  much  ! If  in  truth  she  regarded 
me  in  the  light  of  a boy  and  a brother,  what  had 
she  meant  by  looking  at  me  as  she  had  done  aft- 
er I pulled  her  out  of  the  water  ? I turned  away 
in  deep  dudgeon.  “ Had  we  not  better  go  back 
to  the  drawing-room  ?”  I asked,  with  dignity. 

But  she  burst  out  laughing.  “ How  easy  it  is 
to  send  you  off  into  a huff!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Please  forgive  me  for  this  once,  and  I will  try 
not  to  give  offense  again.  No,  we  won’t  go  back 
to  the  drawing-room  yet,  unless  you  are  in  a par- 
ticular hurry.  Do  you  know  why  I came  out 
here?” 

“ Not  to  please  me,  evidently,”  I answered. 

“ No,  not  to  please  you ; only  to  get  you  out  of 
the  way.  I knew  they  wanted  to  talk  about  you, 
those  three,  and  I suppose  the>  are  talking  about 
you  at  this  moment.” 

“ How  do  you  know  they  are  talking  about  me  ?” 

I asked. 

“ My  father  let  it  out — you  know  how  he  lets 
eveiythiug  out.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Farqtihar 
has  been  consulting  him  lately  upon  the  stibject 
of  the  great  mystery,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  As  far  as  I can  make  out.  he  and  she 
don’t  agree;  but  then  they  both  disagree  with 
your  uncle;  and  so  you  were  invited  to  dinner  to- 
night in  order  that  they  might  make  a combined 
attack  upon  him.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  this  precious  mystery  may 
be,  and  I don’t  care,”  I said ; “ but  if  it  concerns 
my  ujjcle  and  me,  I wish  they  would  let  us  settle 
it  between  us.  We  have  got  on  pretty  well  hith- 
erto without  help.” 

“Yes;  but  Mr.  Lc  Marchant  is  a person  who 
listens  to  advice.” 

“ He  hardly  ever  takes  it,  though,”  I cried,  ea- 
ger to  clear  my  uncle  from  an  imputation  which 
it  appeared  to  me  had  been  uttered  with  a cer- 
tain spice  of  contcinf)t. 

Maud  made  no  rejoinder.  She  had  shifted  her 
attitude  a little,  and  was  now  leaning  against  the 
wood-work  which  supported  the  tiers  of  flower- 
pots, with  her  elbow  resting  upon  one  of  the  steps, 
and  her  hand  under  her  chin.  Tlie  pale  moon- 
light  fell  upon  her  face,  which  wore  a serious 
look.  “ How  I should  have  hated  to  live  in  the 
days  when  there  were  no  railways  or  telegraphs, 
and  no  post  to  speak  of !”  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
quite  irrelevantly. 

I said  the  world  under  those  conditions  would 
not  have  suited  me  very  well  cither,  and  asked 
what  had  put  the  thought  of  that  benighted  era 
into  her  bead. 

“I  was  only  thinking,”  she  answered,  “ that  it 
is  not  quite  so  bad  to  part  with  one’s  friends 
nowadays  as  it  would  have  been  then.  Of  course 
you  will  change  a great  deal — that  can’t  be  help- 
ed. Still,  I snpposv  you  will  come  down  to  the 
old  place  from  time  to  time,  and  see  us  all  jog- 
ging on  in  the  old  way,  till  some  of  us  jog  off  al- 
together. You  won’t  lose  sight  of  us  and  forget 
all  about  us.  ¥iftj  years  ago  a young  man  went 
out  into  the  world,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 
'When  he  came  back  his  friends  had  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  him  all  over  again,  and  there 
must  have  been  a good  deal  of  mutual  disap- 
pointment” 

“I  don’t  know  ej;^lj,jvhat  you  mean  by  my 


ing  out  into  the  world,”  I said.  “ I am  not  go- 
ing to  do  that,  that  I know  of." 

“ Oh,”  she  said,  quietly,  “ I think  you  will  go. 

I think  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  that.” 

“ Of  course,”  I agreed,  “ I shall  go  into  some 
profession,  but  it  won’t  take  me  any  farther  away 
than  Loudon,  most  likely,  ami  I shall  be  down  here 
so  often  that  perhaps  you  may  not  be  disappoint- 
ed in  me.  The  process  of  deterioration  will  be  so 
gradual  that  I hope  you  won’t  notice  it.” 

“Yes,  that  is  a cheering  thought,”  replied 
Maud,  gravely.  “ Also  it  is  just  possible  that 
you  may  not  deteriorate.  But  it  does  not  do  to 
count  tipon  the  future.”  She  added,  abniptly, 
turning  her  eyes  full  upon  me,  “ I hope  you  don’t 
count  upon  things  too  much.” 

1 was  greatly  taken  aback,  and  my  heart  died 
within  me,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  words  ccaild 
have  but  one  meaning.  I stammered  out  some  in- 
cohereut  reply,  and  she  continued,  earnestly  : 

“ Don’t  count  upon  anything  until  it  is  yours ; 
that  is  so  much  the  best  way.  All  kinds  of 
things  may  happen.  (lencral  Le  Marchant  may 
marry,  and  have  children,  for  insbince,  which 
would  make  it  rather  diflicult  for  your  uncle  to 
leave  Thirlby  away  from  him.  And,  after  all,  I 
suppose  there  is  some  truth  in  what  people  say 
— that  it  is  a much  finer  thing  to  eani  one’s  for- 
tune than  to  inherit  it.” 

“Oh,  Thirlby!"  I said,  greatly  relieved;  “if 
that  is  all,  there  was  no  need  to  caution  me 
against  oveuoufidemre.  I know  well  enough 
that  I have  no  claim  upon  the  property,  and  I 
have  never  looked  forward  to  hiheriting  it.  The 
fact  is  tliat  I couldn't  look  forward  to  anything 
that  involved  the  dear  old  man's  death.  You 
don't  nndersiand,  of  course — ” 

“Oh  yes,  I do,”  she  interrupted. 

“ Weil,  you  don't  know  him  as  I do,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  understand  how  I 
feel  toward  him.  He  h.is  been  a great  deal  more 
than  a father  to  me ; he  has  been  all  and  every- 
thing niifil — until  lately.” 

“ I'litil  Mrs.  Farquhar  came,  you  mean  ?” 

That  WHS  not  exactly  what  I hiid  meant,  but  I 
had  not  the  cotirage  to  be  more  explicit;  and 
Maud  went  on : 

“I  was  wrong  about  Mrs.  Farquliur,  and  you 
were  right,  I admit.  I would  give  anything  now 
to  get  lier  out  of  the  place;  but  she  won’t  go; 
and  ))robat)ly  I .sliall  .suffer  from  her  more  than 
you  will,  if  that  is  any  comfort  to  you.  I am 
very  glad  (o  heat  that  you  do  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  will  be  Squiie  of  Tliiillty  one 
day.  Perhaps  you  will  be ; but  I fancy  that  there 
is  a doubt  about  it,  ami  it  is  best  to  be  prepared 
for  disappointmeiit.s.  Now  tell  me,  what  are  you 
going  to  be? — .soldier,  siiilor,  tinker,  or  tailor?” 

This  iitiestion  led  ns  into  ti  protracted  and  very 
interesting  conversation,  during  which  I quite  re- 
covered mv  teniper  and  spirits,  and  which  ended 
by  my  companion’s  pre.senting  me  with  a flower, 
to  keep  me  in  ctiiiiiteiinnce,  ;is  she  .sai<l,  on  my 
re-appearaiiee  before  (he  eoiiiimiiy,  and  to  give 
me  a plausible  air  of  having  been  eiigagtsl  in  bo- 
tanical research. 

The  companv,  liowever,  when  we  returned  to  it, 
a.sked  no  questions,  and  were  apparently  not  dis- 
posed to  be  censorious.  Tlie  company  wore  a 
slightly  flushed  and  jaded  aspect,  as  after  a long 
dis))utation.  Two  - thirds  of  it  were  still  eager 
ami  aggressive,  while  the  minority  showed  .signs 
of  exliaiisfion,  albeit  a meek  determination  to 
hold  liis  own  was  legible  upon  his  comitenanee. 
Evidently  the  eumbined  attack  bad  taken  place; 
and  it  also  seemed  that  the  allies  had  fallen  out 
during  the  progress  of  opeaations,  as  allies  will 
do ; for,  when  we  stepped  into  the  room,  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  whose  back  was  tow  ard  us,  w as  saying, 
in  a higii.  eniphatie  voice,  “ Well,  Mr.  Dennison, 
I must  differ  from  you  altogether,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  you  are  advising  Bernard  wrongly 
as  well  as  foolishly.” 

“My  dear  madam,”  the  Keefor  was  beginning, 
with  some  warmth,  “ I might  apply  those  very 
same  terms  to  yourself,  only  that  I dislike  to  be 
rude — ” Btit  here  he  caught  sight  of  us,  and 
pulled  himself  tip  with : “ Well,  well,  there’s 
enough  said.  What  is  the  night  like,  Charley  ? 
More  rain  coming,  do  you  think  ?” 

“ It  is  twenty  inhmtes  to  eleven,”  my  uncle 
observed,  getting  up  and  looking  at  his  watch. 
“The  carriage  must  have  been  at  the  door  for 
the  last  half-hour  at  least.  John  will  be  serious- 
ly displea.sed  if  he  and  the  horses  are  kept  wait- 
ing much  longer,  and  when  John  is  displeased 
both  he  and  his  horses  are  generally  taken  ill, 
and  are  unfit  for  service  for  periods  varying  from 
a fortnight  to  three  weeks.” 

The  Rector  begged  us  not  to  think  of  moving 
yet  awhile : in  those  days,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  one's  entertainers  always  made  a point 
of  protesting  against  one’s  departure.  I don’t 
know  whether  they  do  it  still.  But  we  put  on 
our  coats  and  wraps  in  spite  of  these  friendly  en- 
treaties, and  we  were  soon  rumbling  away  in  the 
heavy  old  green  coach  which  had  belong^  to  my 
uncle’s  father,  and  very  likely  to  his  grandfather 
too. 

The  first  part  of  our  short  drive  was  accom- 
pli.shed  in  silence;  but  although  the  darkness 
prevented  me  from  distinguishing  the  features 
of  ray  opposite  neighbors,  I felt  instinctively  that 
Mrs.  Fanjuhar  was  in  a state  of  ferment,  and  be- 
fore we  were  half-way  across  the  park  she  burst 
out  with,  “ A willful  man  must  have  his  way,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  upon  his  own  head ; but 
I would  like  just  to  warn  Charley — ” 

“ Excuse  me,  mother,”  interrupted  my  uncle  ; 
“ but  1 would  rather  not  re-open  the  subject  just 

DOW.” 

“ I’m  not  re-opening  the  subject,  Bernard ; only 
I think  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  secrecy. 
The  truth  must  be  told  some  day,  and  better  now 
than  later.” 

“We  will  say  no  more  about  it  for  the  present, 
if  you  please,”  answered  my  uncle. 

His  voice  bad  an  authoritative  inflection  which 
wu  vety  onusuai  with  him. 


Mrs.  Farquhar,  I suppose,  was  overawed,  for 
she  said  no  more,  and,  as  sewn  as  we  reached  the 
bouse,  went  upstairs,  after  bidding  us  good-night 
quite  meekly. 

I was  about  to  follow  her  example,  but  my  un- 
cle took  me  by  the  arm.  “ Cvniie  into  the  libra- 
ry, Charley,”  said  be;  “ we  have  got  to  go  through 
.a  liis.'igreeable  half-hour,  you  and  I.  As  my  mo- 
ther says,  better  now  than  later.” 

I glanced  curiously  at  bis  face,  which  was  pale 
and  very  grave,  and  1 noticed  that  there  was  a 
Jrawn  look  about  tlie  conier.s  of  bis  mouth,  as 
tiioiigli  he  w'cre  in  pain.  “ My  dear  old  man,”  I 
said,  “ don’t  tell  me  anything,  if  you  would  rath- 
er not.” 

He  looked  back  at  me,  smiling.  “I  fear  we  can’t 
shirk  it  any  longer,”  he  answered.  “ If  I don’t 
tell  you,  somebody  else  will ; and,  after  all,  these 
things  generally  hurt  more  in  the  anticipation 
than  ill  the  reality.  I shall  be  glad  to  have 
spoken,  when  it  is  over  and  done  with.” 

5^0 1 gave  the  arm  which  he  had  passed  through 
mine  a s(piee/.e,  and  in  that  fashion  we  entered 
the  library,  where  the  tire  was  burning  brightly, 
and  my  uncle’s  arm-cliuir  and  slippers  were  wait- 
ing for  him. 

(to  uf. 


THE  INDIAN  PUOBLEM. 

Generai.  Crook,  the  hero  of  the  daring  though 
bloodless  catnpaigti  against  I lie  Apaches  in  Mex- 
ico, is  the  reputed  autlior  of  the  remark  that  “it 
is  cheaper  to  feed  an  Indian  than  to  fight  him.” 
This  simple  maxim  is  the  basis  of  mneh  of  what 
is  vaguely  called  the  Indian  policy  of  the  gov- 
erniuent,  and  it  is  perfectly  sound  %s  far  as  it 
goeri.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  go  very  far.  If 
it  be  eliea|>er  to  feed  the  Indian  than  to  fight 
him,  it  is  still  cheaper  in  the  long-run,  as  well  as 
wiser  and  moi-e  huniaiie,  to  teach  him  to  feed 
himself,  and  to  conduct  himself  in  all  ways  as  a 
eivili/Aal  person  and  a eiti-/:eii  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  goal  which  from  time  to  time  those 
in  authority  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  ill  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  .-ct  for 
themselves,  and  toward  which  there  has  been 
made  irregular  but  real  progre.«s.  Tlie  first  step 
was  to  see  that  the  feeding  process  was  liouestly 
and  fairly  done,  tliat  the  Indians  got  all  that 
was  bought  for  tlieiii,  mid  that  as  luueli  was 
bought  us  the  money  appixipriated  would  pay  for. 
Tbi.s  was  aeeomplislied  by  the  appointment  of 
the  liitiiaii  t'oiiimissioii — a separate  body  of  eit- 
iwns  elioseii  for  their  established  reputation  for 
integi  ify  and  business  eapaeity,  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  supervision  of  tlie  eoiitracts  and  the 
inspoelion  of  the  nialerials  bonglit.  Theirs  was 
a iroublesouie  and  at  first  a llninkles.s  ta.sk,  but 
it  bus  finally  been  done.  In  tlieir  last  report  tlie 
t.!oii)ii)issioii,  of  wbieli  General  Ci.i.nton  B.  Fisk 
i.s  ehairman,  declared ; “ Under  the  pre.seiit  joint 
management  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Board  no  favoritism  is  shown  ; everything  is  done 
openly  and  fairly,  and  the  parties  tliat  offer  the 
ino.st  suitable  goods  and  at  the  lowest  priees  gel 
the  eontiaet.” 

lint  while  the  goods  distributed  to  the  Indians 
are  bonestlv  bought  and  fairly  given  out,  thei-e  is 
one  radical  dittienlly  in  the  existing  system.  The 
idle,  marauding,  turbulent  Indians  ara  much  more 
promptly  served  and  belter  treated  than  tlie  peace- 
ful and  orderly  Indians,  w ho  are  desirous  of  get- 
ting hinds  of  their  own,  and  rai.sing  their  own 
supplies.  This  is  due  partly  to  llie  frequent 
changes  in  the  Bureau  anil  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  partly  to  the  carelessness  aud  igno- 
rance of  Congress.  The  Bureau  has  not  money 
or  men  enough  at  its  command  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly,  and  it  is  extremely  natural  that  when 
trouble  is  threatened  its  time  and  means  should 
be  devoted  to  avoid  it,  while  the  rest  of  its  work 
suffers.  The  result  is  unavoidable  that  while  the 
restless  savages  get  pretty  mueli  what  they  want, 
there  are  tribes  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory who  are  yet  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of 
treaties  made  nearly  thirty  years  since,  guaran- 
teeing them  separate  homesteads,  and  the  Indian 
Commission  name  ten  other  tribes  in  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Nevada,  and  the  Indian  Territory  whom 
they  know  to  be  anxious  for  such  allotments. 

In  spite  of  these  diflicultics,  very  considerable 
progress  has  l>een  made.  In  1868  there  wdre 
ie.ss  than  90<  i,000  bushels  of  grain  and  vegetables 
raised  by  Indians ; in  188‘i  the  quantity  was  near- 
ly 3,800,000,  or  more  than  four  times  as  much. 
The  amount  of  hay  increased  nine  times,  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  swine  more  than  ten  times, 
while  the  number  of  sheep  advanced  from  2683 
to  1,304,730.  The  acreage  of  land  cultivated  in- 
creased from  64,207  to  669,982.  These  are  elo- 
quent figures,  iriiey  are  absolutely  convincing  as 
to  the  possibility  of  ultimately  bringing  all  the 
Indians  into  a self-supporting  condition.  Neces- 
sarily the  work  will  be  slow  and  arduous ; but  it 
is  distinctly  practicable,  and  its  accomplishment 
is  the  one  supreme  duty  of  tlie  national  govern- 
ment. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  settlement  of  adult  Indian.s 
upon  lands  where  they  can  earn  their  own  living, 
and  their  occupation  in  civilized  pursuits,  there  is 
the  work  of  education  to  be  energetically  pushed. 
Here,  too,  there  has  been  a fair  commencement, 
after  much  doubt,  hesitation,  and  uncertainty. 
Not  only  have  the  normal  schools  at  Hampton 
and  Carlisle  done  excellent  service,  but  the  agency 
schools,  mainly  supported  by  various  religious  so- 
cieties, have  made  a very  good  beginning.  Prob- 
ably a little  more  than  one  in  five  of  the  Indian 
children  of  seiiool  age  now  actually  attend  school 
in  one  way  or  another,  while  the  number  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  The  industrial  .schools  have  turn- 
ed out  pupils  who  make  very  fair  workmen,  and 
will  do  better  as  they  gain  experience.  A tribute 
to  their  success  is  paid  by  some  of  the  whites  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  they  are  engaged,  who 
are  already  raising  the  cry  that  thev  are  encroach- 
ing on  the  labor  market  which  ought  to  be  re- 


served for  the  pale-skins, 
enough  has  been  done  to 
is  possible,  and  to  make  fui 
ative  duty. 

One  thing  is  plain : we  ought  to  hear 
of  the  senseless  and  brutal  denunciati 
Indians  as  treacherous.  General  Crook 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  all  his  officere 'm  the 
hands  of  a i»dy  of  armed  Indian  scoots,  oainara 
benug  the  whites  five  to  one,  in  the  heart  of  a sar 
age  country,  and  in  the  face  of  an  Indian  enemv 
of  the  most  desperate  character.  He  had  hardb 
plunged  into  the  mountoins  before  the  frontier^ 
men  spread  the  report  that  he  had  been  murder 
ed,  with  all  his  white  men,  by  his  Indian  scouts 
There  was  not  a word  of  truth  in  it.  The  scouts 
were  perfectly  faithful.  In  the  same  connection 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  government  employs 
some  nine  hundred  Indians  as  a police  fone 
The  experiment  was  begun  five  years  ago  this 
summer,  and  its  success  is  entirely  satisfactorv 
Tlie  men  are  distributed  among  forty  agencies 
“Tliey  are,”  says  Indian  Coinmissumer  Puct 
“ proud  of  being  consiaered  Cnited  States  soil 
diers,  and  are  uniformly  faithful  and  true  to  the 
government.  W earing  the  uniform  of  officers  of 
the  law,  they  have  an  educational  influence  over 
their  associates  the  value  of  which  can  not  be 
estimated.”  The  privates  receive  eight  dollars 
per  monlb,  the  sergeants  get  ten,  and  the  com- 
missioned  officers  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  How 
often  doe.s  the  police  force  of  any  city,  composed 
of  white  men,  and  paid  ten  times  as  much,  deserve 
such  a tribute  as  these  Indians  receive?  Such 
tosts  as  these  of  the  capacity  of  Indians  for  civ- 
ilized life  are  conclusive  as  to  tiie  folly  of  the  old 
policy  of  neglect  or  extermination. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

The  Indian  Se-racli-ia-ffue,  meaning  “ the  hill- 
siile  country  of  the  great  river,”  and  pronounced 
by  Peter  Philip  Scih  yler,  to  whom  it  was  sold 
by  the  Mohawks  in  1684,  “Saratoga,"  did  not  in- 
clude the  world-famous  mineral  springs  of  thst 
name.  It  was  the  name  of  the  Indian  hunung 
ground  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  Hudson 
for  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  “ great  bend,”  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Saratoga  Lake.  The 
tL'rrilory  in  which  the  springs  are  located  was 
known  a.s  Ktii/adf  trmtera,  “ the  lake  country,’’ and 
was  a famous  Indian  resort;  for  not  only  did  its 
lakes  and  sti'cams  teem  with  fish,  bat  it  was  filled 
witli  game  of  all  descriptions,  attracted  to  it  in 
countless  numbers  by  the  saline  properties  of  iw 
mineral  wnter.s.  To  this  hunter’s  paradise  the 
Indians  of  the  powerful  Iroquois  nation,  leaving 
tlieir  castles  on  the  Mohawk,  betook  themselves 
each  suinnier, erected  their  lodges  near  the  springs, 
drank  of  tlieir  waters,  and  in  their  way  enjoyed  a 
season  at  Saratoga  as  thoroughly  as  their  ptl^ 
faced  succe.ssors  do  in  theirs  to-day. 

Lying  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Hudson  and  Slohawk,  and  at  the  intersection 
of  the  great  northern  and  western  war  trails,  this 
beautiful  valley  for  hundreds  of  years  formed  s 
debatable  ground,  and  from  the  time  that  CuiX- 
plain  found  the  Algonquiiis  and  Iroquois  at  war 
with  each  other  until  Bcbooyke  surrendered  to 
Gates  in  its  very  heart,  it  was  the  scene  of  inces- 
sant bloodshed. 

The  only  flowing  mineral  spring  known  to  the 
Indians  in'this  valley  was  the  High  Rock,  and  the 
first  white  man  to  visit  it  was  an  invalid  French 
officer  brouglit  to  it,  to  be  healed,  by  the  Noribera 
Indians,  from  Fort  Carillon,  at  the  outlet  of  Uke 
George.  The  next  white  man,  and  the  firat  Eng- 
lisiiman,  who  tested  the  wonderful  healing  prop 
erties  of  tliese  waters  was  Sir  WiuiaR  JoHxsos, 
who  built  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake  George, 
and  who  was  brought  here  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  devoted  Mohawks  from  Schenectady  in  Au- 
gust, 1767.  , 

Until  1773  no  white  man  had  attempted  w 
make  a settlement  near  the  springs  ; but  in  that 
year  a hardy  Dutchman  named  Dike  ^hoites 
made  a small  clearing  and  built  a cabin  on  the 
bluff  just  west  of  High  Rock  Spring.  He  quw- 
relied  with  the  Indians,  and  was  driven  away  by 
them  before  the  summer  was  over;  and  the  toi- 
lowijig  year  John  Arnold,  from  Rhode  Islan^ 
took  possession  of  the  deserted  cabin,  enlarg 
it,  and  opened  in  it  a rude  tavern,  ^e  pion«r 
hotel  of  Saratoga.  It  was  surrounded  by  Infliu 
lodges  filled  with  savage  occupants,  and 
ledge  on  which  it  was  built  swarmed 
tlesnakes  that  Arnold’s  guests  often  bung  tnei 
beds  from  limbs  of  trees  for  fear  of  them. 

In  1 783  General  Schcyleb  built  the  first  -u 
mer  cotuge,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
at  the  springs,  and  cut  a rude  road  to 
old  Saratoga,  now  Schuylersville.  - 

the  famous  Congress  Spring  w« 

Governor  John  GiLHAN,of  New  Hampshir^^^ 

hunting  in  the  woods  within  » “ .y 

These  two,  the  High  Rock  and  ^ 

only  natural-flowing  springs  of  the  smK 

now  exLsting  at  Saratoga,  all 

been  bored  for;  and  sercral  of 

ville  are  said  to  have  been 

who  were  boring  for  oil.  One  ® 

sights  of  Saratoga  is  the 

tering  its  feathery  spray 

ice-dome  with  which  it  surrounds 

ering  it  with  the  most  delicate  silver  ffetu^ 

summer  the  same  spring  escapes  in  a p m 
jet  from  the  end  of  a pipe  ten 
iarth.  This  pipe  is  being 
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among  the  largest  hotels  in  the  world,  and  their 
fame  extends  as  far  as  the  name  of  Saratoga. 

During  the  height  of  a Saratoga  season,  wiiich 
is  during  the  month  of  August,  there  is  no  gayer 
nor  more  animated  scene  in  the  world  than  that 
presented  by  Broadway,  the  main  avenue  of  the 
village,  and  the  one  on  which  are  situated  the 
principal  hotels  and  the  finest  private  dwelling- 
houses.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  it  is  filled  with 
carriages  of  all  descriptions,  private  and  public, 
the  former  superbly  appointed,  and  the  latter  im- 
itating them  as  far  as  possible.  In  their  midst 
tower  the  lumbering  Tally-hos,  laden  with  merry 
parties  going  to  or  coming  from  the  races,  with 
horns  tooting,  horses  prancing,  and  everybody 
happy.  The  walks  are  thronged  with  finely  dress- 
ed promenaders,  bands  play  on  the  hotel  piaz7.as, 
all  is  glitter  and  bustle,  and  over  all  arch  the 
double  rows  of  stately  elms  of  which  the  villagers 
are  so  Justly  proud. 

The  present  season  at  Saratoga  opened  very 
early,  and  is  now  showing  every  indication  of  a 
prosperity  and  splendor  that  recall  the  “ good  old 
times  before  the  war,”  when  to  spend  a season  at 
the  springs  was  the  ambition  of  every  Southern- 
born  American  man  and  woman. 


“DISARMED!”* 

By  miss  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Actuob  or  “ Kitty,”  “ Exouano*  no  Roubekv,” 
“Holikayb  in  Eabtbbn  Fbanok,"  “ Db.  J.iood,” 

“ Tbb  Syi-vbbtbbb  ; ob,  tub  OnTOASTs,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Them  are  certain  temperaments  without  doubt 
so  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes  as  to  give 
credence  to,  if  not  to  warrant,  the  strange  theories 
formed  on  the  subject,  and  Stephana’s  was  one 
of  these.  The  superlative  grandeur  of  the  storm 
acted  no  less  upon  her  imagination  than  the  phe- 
nomenal conditions  accompanying  it,  alTecting 
her  physical  powers.  For  a brief  spell  she  sur- 
rendered herself  to  a double  influence,  the  one 
rendering  her  mental  faculties  abnormally  alert, 
the  other  diminishing  or  subduing  bodily  force, 
subjecting  it  momentarily,  not  to  will,  but  to  some- 
thing that  may  be  even  stronger.  At  such  mo- 
ments, when  given  up  absolutely  to  phantasy, 
spiritual  vision,  call  her  mood  by  what  name 
we  please,  Stephana  would  be  ns  unconscious  of 
the  actual  world  ns  an  infant  in  sweet  sleep. 
The  storm  having  taken  pos.session  of  her  spirit, 
the  physical  incumbrance  remained  inert,  and  the 
bodily  faculties  in  abeyance,  and  although  the 
sublimity  and  awfulness  of  nature  in  this  rare 
mood  were  apparent  to  her  vaguely  as  in  a dream, 
to  all  else  she  was  irresponsive,  and  indeed  in- 
sensible. Galled  by  name  at  such  times,  she  did 
not  hear ; wrapt  in  an  ecstasy  which  others  could 
not  undersUnd,  she  was  deaf,  blind,  mute  to  the 
visible  material  world.  And  in  that  dream- 
world whither  none  could  follow  her,  she  must  be 
waited  for  as  some  bird  that  has  soared  into 
cloud-land,  but  will  duly  return  to  its  nest.  It 
was  this  habit  of  abstraction  that  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  characteristic  made  Stephana  an 
enigma  to  her  friends.  What  could  so  absorb 
her  mind  as  to  render  it  dull  to  actualities ; and 
why  should  she  thus  voluntarily  lend  herself  to 
speculations  having  such  a result  ? For,  said  all, 
she  was  mistress  of  herself,  she  might  overcome 
this  mental  habit  if  she  would.  But  Stephana 
had  every  reason  for  encouraging  thoughts  and 
fancies  more  beautiful  by  far  than  those  steeped 
in  realities.  She  was  a silent  poet,  one  of  those 
choice  spirits  that  are  intoxicated  with  spiritual 
and  intellectual  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time 
alive  in  every  fibre  to  the  warfare  between  good 
and  evil  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  world. 
The  loveliness  revealed  to  her  inner  vision  en- 
tranced, dazzled ; but  the  sorrow  that  followed  a 
contemplation  of  life  as  it  is,  dimmed  her  eyes 
with  tears.  Compensatory  are  ever  the  higher 
gifts.  If  Stephana  suffered  much  more  than  her 
fellows  because  she  realized  more  intensely  the 
bitterness  of  sin  and  wrong,  at  the  same  time 
hope  and  goodness  shone  upon  her  with  intenser, 
mellower  light.  She  sorrowed  more,  but  who  re- 
joiced with  equal  favor  ? And  Just  as  the  inner 
vision  consoles  the  poet  and  reveals  to  him  a 
world  of  loveliness  that  is  as  a reflex  of  this,  yet 
far  more  lovely,  so  Stephana,  poet  without  a lyre, 
had  consolations  for  her  own  especial  sorrows  of 
which  others  knew  not.  When  Christina  and 
Colette  entered  the  room,  she  met  them  with  her 
usual  smile  of  welcome,  and  except  an  extraordi- 
nary brightness  in  her  eyes  and  unusual  pallor 
on  her  cheeks,  there  was  nothing  to  denote  the 
crisis  through  which  she  had  Just  passed. 

“ I was  coming  to  you,”  she  said,  and  again 
she  smiled  and  looked  at  each  doubtfully,  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  effect  her  disclosures  might  have. 
“Whilst  you  have  been  watching  the  storm  and 
the  sea,  I have  been  gazing  on  light  and  dark- 
ness more  awful  still.  But  sit  down  and  I will 
tell  you  everything.” 

The  pair  obeyed,  not  loath.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Stephana  had  opened  her  lips  to  either 
on  the  subject  of  her  dreams  and  phantasies,  and 
now  she  sat  down  and  told  her  story  as  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  narrative. 

“ The  storm  came  upon  me  quite  by  surprise, 
as  it  must  have  done  on  yourselves,”  she  said, 
leaning  forward  in  her  chair,  and  seeming  to  see 
the  things  she  describetl.  “ I had  thrown  off  my 
heavy  gown  and  opened  my  window,  overcome  by 
the  sudden  sultriness,  when  a wondrous  flash  of 
lightning — such  a flash  as  I had  never  before  wit- 
nessed—drove  mo  back.  I sank  into  my  chair, 
trembling,  not  with  fear,  but  with  emotion.  The 
eight  of  the  dark  sea  and  the  lightning  playing 
upon  it  was  so  maJcHtic,  so  indescribably  awful ! 
The  present  and  all  that  was  taking  place  now 
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passed  from  my  ken.  1 gazed,  but  not  on  tan- 
gible things ; I hearkened,  but  to  no  earthly 
voice." 

She  covered  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  all  that 
could  interfere  with  the  vividness  of  the  mental 
picture  she  was  drawing,  and  went  on : 

“ It  was  as  if  the  fair  face  of  the  earth  had 
vanished  from  my  sight,  and  instead  I saw  light 
and  darkness  only — light  so  dazzling,  yet  so  love- 
ly, so  splendid,  so  beneficent,  that  I seemed  now 
to  gaze  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  while  the  dark- 
ness filled  my  soul  with  terror.  No  words  can 
describe  it.  A darkness  swallowing,  ingulfing, 
every  luminous  particle  that  approached  it ; a 
darkness  striving  to  encroach  upon  the  confines 
of  light.  As  I gazed  and  gazed  I discovered  a 
broad  shining  track  dividing  what  preshadowed 
to  my  mind  not  only  day  and  night,  but  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity.  This  luminous  path, 
whose  end  and  beginning  1 could  not  see,  was  gar- 
landed on  either  side  by  troops  of  angelic  figures. 
Most  beautiful  and  terrible  were  they,  all  those 
sentinelling  the  kingdom  of  light  being  of  its  very 
essence,  starry,  radiant,  ineffable,  with  rays  about 
their  seraphic  brows,  and  a whiteness  more  daz- 
zling than  silver  or  Alpine  snow  upon  their  wings, 
whilst  the  legion  guarding  the  realms  of  darkness 
were  as  night  incarnate,  fearful  to  behold,  black- 
ness on  their  foreheads,  ebon  of  wing,  sable-rai- 
mented,  fit  harbingers  they  of  a night  that  should 
never  see  any  dawn,  children  of  the  Death  that  has 
no  beginning  and  no  end.  I gazed  and  gazed, 
and  by-and-by  discerned  the  occupation  of  these 
angelic  battalions.  For,  gazing  down  into  the 
abyss  in  which  the  fair  broad  way  was  lost  be- 
low, and  high  into  the  heavens  where  it  vanished 
also,  I now  saw  what  I can  only  describe  as  flames 
or  small  wing-like  apparitions  fluttering  upward. 
Once  having  made  out  their  presence,  as  it  hap- 
pens to  star-gazera,  I soon  saw  twenty  where  be- 
fore I had  seen  but  one,  and  by-and-by  the  space 
between  the  two  regions  I could  sec  was  filled 
with  them : fluttering  feebly  they  came,  some 
lighter  and  more  conspicuous  than  others,  none 
wholly  dark,  and  each  moving  hither  with  free 
voluntary  movements  like  those  of  a bird.  I 
di.-icovered  also  that  each  of  these  small  wing- 
like flames  was  followed  by  a light  and  a dark 
angel,  who  seemed  striving  to  entice  it,  the  one 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  As  I gazed  I 
discerned  that  when  any  one  was  drawn  close  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  light  or  the  dark  kingdom, 
straightway  it  was  absorbed.  Then  the  light 
burned  brighter  and  brighter ; the  gloom  grew 
more  and  more  intense.  But  that  especial  little 
flame  was  lost  to  sight,  merged  either  in  the 
supernal  day  or  night.  Strange  and  moving 
was  it  to  sec  this  contest  going  on,  and  the  trans- 
formation brought  about,  these  myriads  upon 
myriads  with  their  attendant  administering  spir- 
its, attracted  now  nearer  the  light,  now  toward 
the  borders  of  darkness,  at  last  absorbed  by  the 
one  or  ingulfed  into  the  horrible  abyss  of  the  oth- 
er. There  was  music  too ; whence  it  came  I knew 
not,  but  it  reached  my  ears  from  afar,  and  alter- 
natkl — now  exultant  and  Joyful,  a bridal  song,  a 
triumphant  march,  a Jubilant  chorus ; now  sad  as 
a dirge  or  funeral  knell,  so  sad  that  I wept  to 
hear.  I was  weeping  thus  when  suddenly  I heard 
a voice  anear,  and  without  daring  to  look  up, 
knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  seraphic  spirits  sent 
hither  to  comfort  me. 

“ ‘ Weep  not,’  he  said,  in  a voice  sweet  but  aw- 
ful. ‘Gaze  and  Im  instructed.  To  the  mind  of 
man  much  of  the  knowledge  he  desires  is  denied 
him,  but  thus  much  know  and  teach  others.  In 
yonder  track  of  light  see  prefigured  human  life, 
which  is  but  a warfare  between  shining  goodness 
and  dark  sin,  each  unit  of  the  multitudes  born  on 
eai-th  fighting  under  one  banner  or  the  other.  If 
it  is  ordained  that  the  life  after  the  tomb  remain 
an  enigma  to  earthly  sojourners,  and  all  except 
life  itself  mysterious,  at  least  know  that  the  soul 
vanquished  by  evil  makes  the  sum  of  universal 
darkness  vaster  and  more  portentous,  whilst  the 
gain  of  the  humblest  spirit  to  truth  and  loveliness 
is  as  another  ray  of  light,  beaming  not  only  on 
this  world,  but  throughout  the  entire  universe, 
and  not  only  to-day,  but  always.  Ask  not,  then, 
earthly,  much  less  heavenly  rewards,  0 children 
of  men.  Is  it  no  reward  to  have  added  to  Gotl’s 
best  gift,  man’s  best  heritage.  Light,  forever  and 
forever  *’  ” 

Little  was  said  at  the  time,  but  Christina  thank- 
ed her  cousin  warmly,  and  Colette’s  tearful  eyes 
afforded  grateful  comment.  The  next  morning 
the  projected  departure  took  place  without  un- 
usually affectionate  adieux.  About  an  hour  after- 
ward, however,  .'Stephana  found  a note  on  her 
desk.  It  bore  the  well-known  lozenge,  with 
Christina’s  initials  and  motto  underneath.  "For 
one  and  the  world.”  There  was  no  letter,  but  the 
envelope  held  merely  a slip  of  paper  fold^  round 
a check.  The  draft  was  for  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  on  the  slip  were  written  these  words,  “Save 
my  soul  by  your  prayers.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A FEW  days  after  these  events  Valerian  sud- 
denly appeared  at  Steppie's  door.  Just  at  the  time 
Arthura  was  at  home.  Steppie  was  the  first  to 
perceive  him  in  the  distance.  She  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  can  never  so  wholly  absorb 
themselves  in  any  occupation  as  not  to  .see  and  hear 
every  trifling  thing  going  on  around  them,  and  the 
distant  glimpse  of  Valerian  was  caught  while  she 
busily  cast  up  her  housekeeping  books. 

“ Oh  !”  she  said,  half  crying,  “ misfortune  on 
misfortune ! I said  that  a series  of  calamities 
would  happen  when  I overturned  the  inkstand  on 
Benjamine’s  white  frock  this  morning.  Mr.  Her- 
mitage, Arthura,  and  the  maid  out  for  a holiday, 
and  the  drawing-room  curtains  taken  down  to  be 
washed,  and  no  fresh  butter  for  tea,  and  Baby’s 
last  clean  pinafore  stained  with  blackberry  Jam, 
and  my  best  gown  at  the  dressmaker’s,  and  Ben- 
jamiue's  hair  in  paper  for  to-morrow’s  Sunday- 


school  treat,  and  Walter  playing  at  leap-frog  in 
the  streets  with  the  baker’s  boy  ! Oh  dear  ! Av- 
thura,  you  must  battle  with  it.  I am  ready  to 
sink  into  the  earth.” 

“ Dear  little  mamma,”  said  Arthura,  proudly 
collected  in  spite  of  strange  beatings  of  the  heart, 
'“I  will  let  Mr.  Hermitage  in, and  meantime  you 
tidy  the  children,  and  bring  them  down-stairs  as 
soon  as  you  can.” 

“ But  for  you  to  answer  the  door ! Let  me  do 
it,”  said  Steppie,  beseechingly. 

“ Mr.  Hermitage  will  not  expect  to  see  a pow- 
dered footman,”  Arthura  made  sarcastic  reply. 

Then  came  Valerian’s  knock,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  stood  on  the  threshold,  catching  sight  of 
Steppie  dragging  a child  by  each  hand  on  the 
8tairca.se. 

The  lovers  had  not  met  since  the  painful  inter- 
view of  a few  days  before,  the  very  thought  of 
which  stung  Arthura  to  the  quick  now.  Valerian 
had  wounded  her  past  forgetfulness,  if  not  pa.-<t 
forgivene.ss,  she  said,  and  tlie  prospect  of  a talk 
with  him  afforded  scant  pleasure. 

“ Can  I say  a word  to  you  ?”  he  said,  glancing 
at  the  door. 

“ Certainly,”  Arthura  replied,  and  she  could 
not  resist  a smile  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter 
thoughts.  Who  should  hear  anything  they  might 
say,  indeed  ? There  were  audible  indications 
enough  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  chamber 
overhead  had  not  Valerian  been  too  self-absorbed 
to  hear  them — Baby  wailing  at  having  her  face 
washed  out  of  season,  Benjaminc  clamoring  for 
a clean  tucker,  Walter  throwing  off  his  shoes,  a 
general  running  hither  and  thither,  an  unlocking 
of  drawers,  and  a prevailing  hubbub  and  commo- 
tion. 

Valerian  glanced  at  Arthura’s  calm  face  with 
no  little  apprehension.  He  had  come  to  make 
excuses  for  himself  and  to  beg  pardon  for  the 
unwarrantable  behavior  of  the  other  day ; but 
seeing  Arthura’s  cold,  collected  demeanor,  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  begin.  “ I have  come  to  say 
many  things  to  you,”  he  said,  not  venturing  even 
to  repeat  the  hand-clasp.  “ First  and  foremost, 
I was  to  blame  in  saying  wliat  I did.  Pray  think 
no  more  of  it.  Forgive  me.” 

“ Certainly,”  again  Arthura  said. 

To  Valerian’s  ears  the  word  had  an  ill-omened 
sound.  Arthura  was  not  wont  to  be  monosyl- 
labic. Her  speech  most  often  resembled  herself 
— bright,  sparkling,  individual.  But  that  frigid 
affirmation  ! — that  “ Certainly !” 

“ When  I explain  all  to  you  I am  sure  you 
will  make  some  excuse  for  me,”  he  went  on,  feel- 
ing that  he  must  go  on,  whether  he  made  mat- 
ters better  for  himself  or  worse.  “I  have  had 
many  things  to  hai-asa  and  perplex  me.  Let  me 
fii-st  of  all  tell  you  one.  I have  come  to  say 
good-by  for  a time.  I start  to-day  and  at  mid- 
night on  a Journey  to  America.” 

Arthura  looked  inquisitive,  but  not  melted. 
Surprise,  however,  did  win  from  her  a genuine  ex- 
clamation. She  forgot  for  the  moment  every- 
thing but  the  delightfulness  of  seeing  a new 
world. 

“Are  you  really  going  to  sec  America?”  she 
said. 

“ You  speak  as  if  you  would  like  to  sec  it  too. 
And  inde^  that  may  well  be,  some  day,”  Vale- 
rian went  on,  relieved  at  the  sudden  naturalness 
of  Arthura’s  voice  and  manner.  “But  I must 
make  haste,  my  darling ; I have  so  much  to  say, 
and  so  little  time  to  say  it  in,  that  I am  at  my 
wits’  end  where  to  begin.  Well,  I am  going  to 
America  on  an  errand  for  Stephana,  and  may  be 
absent  three  or  four  months,  not  more.  Her 
grand  schemes  you  shall  hear  of  in  my  letters. 
You  will  see  me  back  early  in  the  summer.  I 
will  write  to  you  by  every  mail.” 

Arthura  listened  with  no  responsive  eagerness, 
yet  kindly,  he  thought.  Yes,  she  loved  him  still. 

“ All  sorts  of  things  have  happened  impossible 
to  write  about.  Did  Mr.  Constantine  tell  you  ? 
I am  Christina’s  son,  born  of  a secret  marriage. 
My  name  is  a humble  one,  but,  such  as  it  is,  hon- 
estly mine.” 

That  piece  of  news  suddenly  gave  Arthura 
real  pleasure.  Her  cheeks  showed  gratulatory 
blushes.  Her  eyes  sparkled. 

“I  had  not  heard  a word  of  this.  I am  glad 
indeed,”  she  said. 

“The  revelation  has  not  mended  my  fortunes 
as  yet.”  Valerian  went  on,  grimly.  “ What  my 
mother’s  intentions  aro  I know  not,  but  at  pre- 
sent I am  a mere  pensioner  on  her  bounty.  I 
must  make  my  own  way.” 

Arthura  broke  in  with  flaming  cheeks  and  hot 
tears. 

“ You  are  going  to  America  on  Stephana’s  ac- 
count. Tell  me  the  truth.  Valerian.  Are  you 
going  to  marry  her?  Mr.  Constantine  says  so.” 

Valerian  looked  ruffled  and  discomposed,  but 
recovering  himself  in  a moment,  pleaded  his 
cause  with  wonderful  dexterity. 

“ Listen  to  me,  my  dearest,”  he  said,  speaking 
in  a low,  confidential  voice,  and  persuading  him- 
self that  things  were  with  them  as  in  the  sweet 
French  days.  “ Long  before  I saw  you  1 gave 
Stephana  to  understand  that  if  she  could  ever 
marry  again  I should  be  proud  to  make  her  my 
wife.  It  was  a bold  proposition  on  my  part,  but 
she  was  ever  so  beautifully  kind  to  me,  and  so 
gracious  withal,  that  in  any  case  I felt  sure  of 
giving  no  offense.  'There  was  no  question  of 
love,  only  cousinly  affection,  and  (at  least  on  one 
side)  an  esteem  almost  reaching  to  veneration. 
You  know  Stephana,  who  can  resist  her?” 

“ Who,  indeed  ?”  Arthurs  exclaimed,  still  agi- 
tated. “ If  Stephana  now  wishes  it,  you  will  marry 
her.” 

Valerian  laughed  scornfully,  at  the  same  time 
not  loath  to  let  his  supposititious  infidelity  take 
the  shape  of  fatalism. 

“No,”  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  as  if  anxious 
for  each  word  to  dwell  in  her  memory  like  a 
promise.  “I  shall  marry  you,  or  no  woman. 
But  for  a time  I am  in  a charmed  circle.  I do 
Stephana's  bidding  whether  I will  or  no.  You 


can  not  suppose  that  1 wished  to  undertake  this 
Journey  to  America,  and  thus  absent  myself  from 
you  and  keep  my  futiiie  plans  in  abeyance  for 
three  mo'.ths.  But  I can  not  refuse  Stephana, 
firstly  because  she  ca.sts  a sort  of  glamour  over 
me,  and  secondly  because  she  is  my  good  genius, 
the  best  friend  (I  am  here  speaking  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view)  I possess.  If  ever  Justice 
is  rendered  me  by  my  mother  it  will  be  Stephana’s 
work.” 

Arthura  was  silent.  Valerian  could  not  tell 
whether  or  no  he  had  convinced  her.  She  did 
not  indeed  know  herself.  But  he  certainly  had 
made  some  kind  of  explanation. 

“ You  see,  my  own  love,”  he  went  on,  “ I am  driv- 
en against  my  inclinations  to  accept  Stephana’.s 
behests.  What  have  we  two  but  Love  and  Hope, 
and  who  can  live  upon  these  alone  ? Do  not  be 
cast  down.  I am  sure  that  all  will  come  right  in 
time.  Only  you  must  think  kindly  of  me  and  be- 
lieve in  me.  Promise  that.” 

He  drew  her  toward  him  and  kissed  her  on  the 
eyes,  a true-lover’s  ki.<8,  hut  it  hardly  cheered 
Arthura.  She  sat  still,  looking  on  the  ground. 

“ It  makes  you  happy  to  be  with  Mr.  Constan- 
tine ?”  he  said,  after  a time.  “ You  will  write  to 
me  cheerfully.  And  who  knows  how  soon  For- 
tune may  smile  on  us  after  my  return,  how  speed- 
ily we  may  be  able  to  realize  our  wishes ! You 
do  love  me,  you  do  forgive  me,  do  you  not  ? I 
hardly  knew  what  I was  saying  when  I spoke  so 
roughly  to  you,  your  coming  was  such  a surprise 
and  such  a vexation,  seeing  how  ready  the  world 
is  to  rail  at  those  who  disregard  it.  But  all  is 
with  us  as  before,  now  is  it  not?” 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a lover’s  admira- 
tion, certainly  without  a lover’s  confidence.  How 
superb  in  her  girlish  bltMiin  and  strength  was 
this  once  spiirkliiig,  audacious  Arthura!  All 
the  strength  was  still  there,  the  self-reliance,  the 
courage,  the  will,  but  something  was  wanting  he 
fain  would  see. 

“ Say  that  it  is  so,  or  that  it  shall  be  so,”  he 
.said,  desperately.  He  had  never  lieen  more  in 
love  with  her  in  his  life.  “ I need  not  say  it  to 
you,  who  love  her,  Stephana’s  de.signs,  spells,  if 
you  will,  are  all  beneficent.  But  w ere  it  otherwise, 
were  the  toils  spread  about  me  wizardry  indeed,  I 
would  break  them  for  your  sake.  Over  my  lovo 
for  you  she  has  no  power.” 

Just  then  there  was  a clamor  of  children's 
voices  at  the  door.  Their  interview  was  at  an  end. 
[to  «k  uontincbd.] 


THE  SUCxAR  INDUSTRY  OF 
LOUISIANA. 

II 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  sugars  used 
in  the  United  States  were  subjected  to  a very  in- 
ferior process  of  treatment,  being  simply  clarified 
with  lime,  and  passed  through  a clumsy  system 
of  skimming  and  evaporation  in  a range  of  boil- 
ers placed  in  line,  and  alternately  ladled  so  as  to 
make  one  furnace  do  the  work  for  the  half-dozen 
boilers,  which,  together  with  a mill,  constituted 
the  whole  mechanical  apparatus  of  the  sugar 
planter  of  a generation  ago.  Even  to  this  day 
many  of  the  older  planters  adhero  to  the  ancient 
system.  The  sugars  thereby  obtained  are  the 
same  which  created  so  much  discussion  during 
the  tariff  debates  of  the  la.st  Congress,  and  which 
are  classed,  according  to  the  recently  established 
schedule,  as  below  No.  13,  Dutch  standard. 

But  the  number  of  these  conservatives  of  the 
old-fashioned  sugar  industry  is  steadily  diminish- 
ing. There  are  many  intelligent  planters  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  annually  great  improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  agricultural  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
turing departments  of  the  sugar  industry.  The 
old-fashioned  apparatus  is  being  abandoned ; the 
“ open  kettle”  is  giving  way  to  the  “ double  effect” 
and  the  “ vacuum  pan.”  If  the  war  had  not  check- 
ed the  progress  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana, 
it  would  have  reached  a condition  of  advancement 
equal  to  any  sugar  industry  in  the  world.  It  was 
in  Louisiana  that  Rh.lieux  invented  that  wonder- 
ful apparatus  for  evaporation  which  made  his 
name  famous,  and  which,  in  more  or  less  modi- 
fied shapes,  has  been  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  sugar  is  made.  Doubtless  at  a fu- 
ture period,  not  by  any  means  remote,  other  inven- 
tions will  be  produced,  with  the  effect  of  greatly 
modifying  the  present  sugar  industry,  which  needs 
only  capital  to  enable  it  to  take  a position  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  United  States  manufactures. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  before 
the  war  Louisiana  produced  half  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  entire  country.  It  is  also  gen- 
erally unknown  that  that  State  could  in  a very 
short  time  produce  from  400,000  to  600,000  tons 
of  sugar,  or  the  half  of  all  that  is  now  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  an  erroneous  idea 
that  the  lands  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane are  wholly  confined  to  a narrow  strip  of 
country  bordering  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  the  land  actually  planted  with  cane 
in  Louisiana,  and  which  last  year  produced  nearly 
160,0(K)  tons  of  sugar,  constitutes  at  most  no 
more  than  a fifth  part  of  the  soil  suited  to  this 
industry.  Unfortunately  these  lands  are  in  great 
part  subject  to  overflow  during  the  inundations 
of  the  Mississippi ; and  few  persons  at  present 
care  to  run  the  risks  of  cultivating  them,  so 
long  as  the  State  cati  not,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment mil  not,  take  measures  to  confine  the 
waters  of  the  great  river  to  their  natural  channel. 
All  other  great  industrial  countries — Germany, 
Austria,  France — make  great  .‘-acrifiew  in  order 
to  develoji  or  preserve  their  national  sugar  in- 
dustries. The  United  other  luuul, 

not  only  underrate  our  sugar  proiluction,  but  even 
discourage  the  industry  by  [ riprtiiiil  thrrfi  of 
intrwluciug  changes  in  the  tariff— « fiMMHC  which 
would  probably  dishearten  any  bur  Araeti^B. 
and  almost  suffiecs  to  deter  thcraXBaibaiiwMfljflS 
to  continue  an  industry  mvertheta^BJncuit^ 
ble  to  national  prospei^. 
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THE  SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 

The  Bun  has  touched  his  northern  bound, 
And  southward  turns  his  course  to-day; 

The  Boft  sweet  air  new  charm  has  found 
In  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay ; 

The  stalwart  farmer  deftly  swings 
His  glittering  blade  the  earth  anear, 

And  into  sw'aths  and  windrows  flings 
The  earliest  harvest  of  the  year. 

God  made  the  country,  saith  the  sage. 

And  man  has  made  the  noisy  town ; 

Then  be  my  path  of  pilgrimage 

’Mong  clover-heads  and  thistle-down. 

To  walk  with  nature  hand  in  hand. 

In  nature’s  pure  and  simple  way, 

And  ’neath  the  elms  and  maples  stand 
In  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

Now  boisterous  boys  and  romping  girls 
Toss  here  and  there  the  wilting  grass; 

The  wanton  winds  toss  grass  and  curls. 
And  hours  in  toil  and  pleasure  pass  ; 

There’s  laughter  ringing  in  the  air — 

But  see,  a shower ! It  comes  this  way. 

It  clouds  the  sky,  but  now  so  fair. 

And  perils  all  the  new-mown  hay. 

Quick!  Bend  to  work  your  sinews  strong. 
The  growth  of  healthful  country  homes; 

Work  with  your  might:  ’twill  not  be  long 
Before  the  drenching  shower  comes; 

Ply  fast  the  rake  and  fork,  and  heap 
The  cocks  that  shed  the  rain  away; 

And  then  to  supper  and  to  sleep, 

’Mid  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay. 


Tite  ManOc  MTemnres  of  a HiMail. 

Bt  THOMAS  HARDY, 

AtTTBoa  or  “A  Laodicean, " “Toe  Retdrn  or  the 
Nativx,”  “ Far  raoit  tue  Maddino  Cbowd,"  rto. 


“Where  are  yon  going, my  pretty  maid?” 
“I’m  going  a milking,  sir,”  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  going  out  into  the  garden  next  morning, 
with  a stnange  sense  of  being  another  person 
than  herself,  she  beheld  Jim  leaning  mutely  over 
the  gate. 

He  nodded.  “ Good  - morning,  Margery,”  he 
said,  civilly. 

“Good-morning,”  said  Margery,  in  the  same 
tone. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  continued.  “But 
which  way  was  you  going  this  morning  ?” 

“I  am  not  going  anywhere  just  now,  thank 
you.  But  I shall  go  to  my  father’s  by-and-by 
witii  Edy.”  She  went  on  with  a sigh,  “ I have 
done  what  he  has  all  along  wished — that  is,  mar- 
ried you ; and  there’s  no  longer  reason  for  en- 
mity atween  him  and  me.” 

“ True — true.  Well,  as  I am  going  the  same 
way,  I can  give  you  a lift  in  the  trap,  for  the  dis- 
tance is  long.” 

“ No,  thank  you ; I am  used  to  walking,”  she 
said. 

They  remained  in  silence,  the  gate  between 
them,  till  Jim’s  convictions  would  apparently  al- 
low him  to  hold  his  peace  no  longer.  “ This  is 
a bad  job  !”  he  murmured. 

“ It  is,”  she  said,  as  one  whose  thoughts  have 
only  too  readily  been  identified.  “ How  I came 
to  agree  to  it  is  more  than  I can  tell.”  And 
tears  began  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

“The  blame  is  more  mine  than  yours,  I sup- 
pose,” he  returned.  “I  ought  to  have  said  No, 
and  not  backed  up  the  gentleman  in  carrying 
out  this  scheme.  ’Twas  his  own  notion  entire- 
ly, as  perhaps  you  know.  I should  never  have 
thought  of  such  a plan;  but  he  said  you’d  be 
willing,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right;  and  I 
was  too  ready  to  believe  him.” 

“The  thing  is,  how  to  remedy  it,”  said  she, 
bitterly.  “ I believe,  of  course,  in  your  promise 
to  keep  this  private,  and  not  to  trouble  me  by 
calling.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Jim.  “I  don’t  want  to 
trouble  you.  As  for  that,  why,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Hayward — ” 

“Don’t  Mrs.  Hayward  me!”  said  Margery, 
sharply.  “ I won’t  be  Mrs.  Hayward.” 

Jim  paused.  “ Well,  you  be  she  by  law,  and 
that  was  all  I meant,”  he  said,  mildly. 

“ I said  I would  acknowledge  no  such  thing, 
and  I won’t.  A thing  can’t  be  legal  when  it’s 
i^ainst  the  wishes  of  the  persons  the  laws  are 
made  to  protect.  So  I beg  you  not  to  call  me 
that  any  more.” 

“Very  well,  Mias  Tucker,”  said  Jim,  deferen- 
tially. “ We  can  live  on  exactly  as  before.  We 
can’t  marry  anybody  else,  that’s  true ; but  be- 
yond that  there’s  no  difference,  and  no  harm 
done.  Your  father  ought  to  be  told,  I suppose, 
even  if  nolK>dy  else  is.  It  will  partly  reconcile 
him  to  you,  and  make  your  life  smoother.” 

Inst^  of  directly  replying,  Margery  exclaim- 
ed, in  a low  voice : 

“Oh,  it  is  a mbtake;  I didn’t  see  it  all,  owing 
to  not  having  time  to  reflect ! I agreed,  thinking 
at  least  I should  get  reconcile  to  father  by 
the  step.  But  perhaps  he  would  as  soon  have 
me  sot  married  at  all  as  married  and  parted.  I 
most  ha’  been  enchanted — bewitched — when  I 
amve  my  consent  to  this  t I only  did  it  to  please 
|ba(  dear  good  dying  nobleman — though  why  he 
jjlimnld  have  wished  it  so  much  I can’t  tell !” 

Nor  I neither,”  said  Jim.  “ Yes,  we’ve  been 
Kfooled  into  it,  Margery,”  he  said,  with  extracr- 
^dinary  gravity.  “ He’s  had  his  way  wl’  us,  and 
' BOW  we’ve  got  to  suffer  for  it.  Being  a gentle- 
pf'  inan  of  patronage,  and  having  bought  several 
r ' V loads  of  lime  o’  me,  and  having  given  me  all  that 
aplcDdld  ftirnitnrc,  I could  hardly  refuse.” 

(Bd  he  give  you  that?” 


“Ay,  sure — to  help  me  win  ye.” 

Margery  covered  her  face  with  her  hands; 
whereupon  Jim  stood  up  from  the  gate  and  look- 
ed criiically  at  her.  “’Tis  a cruel  cjonspiracy 
between  you  two  men  to— ensnare  me  !”  she  ex- 
claimed. “ Why  should  you  have  done  it — why 
should  he  have  done  it — when  I’ve  not  deserved 
to  be  treated  so ! He  bought  the  furniture,  did 
he ! Oh,  I’ve  been  taken  in — I’ve  been  wrong- 
ed!” The  grief  and  vexation  of  finding  that 
long  ago,  when  fondly  believing  the  Baron  to 
have  lover-like  feelings  himself  for  her,  he  was 
still  conspiring  to  favor  Jim’s  suit,  were  more 
than  she  conld  endure. 

Jim  with  distant  courtesy  waited,  nibbling  a 
straw,  till  her  paroxysm  was  over.  “ One  word. 
Miss  Tuck  — Mrs.  — Margery,”  he  then  recom- 
menced, gravely.  “ You’ll  find  me  man  enough 
to  respect  your  wish,  and  to  leave  you  to  your- 
self— for  ever  and  ever,  if  that’s  all.  But  I’ve 
just  one  word  of  advice  to  render  ye.  That  is, 
that  before  yon  go  to  Stickleford  Dairy  yourself 
you  let  me  drive  ahead  and  call  on  your  father. 
He’s  friends  with  me,  and  he’s  not  friends  with 
you.  I can  break  the  news,  a little  at  a time, 
and  I think  I can  gain  his  good-will  for  you  now, 
even  though  the  wcnlding  be  no  natural  wedding 
at  all.  At  any  count,  I can  hear  what  he’s  got 
to  say  about  ye,  and  come  back  here  and  tell  ye.” 

She  nodded  a cool  assent  to  this,  and  he  left 
her  strolling  about  the  garden  in  the  sunlight 
while  he  went  on  to  ret'onnoitre  as  agreed.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  tliat  Jim’s  dutiful  echoes 
of  Margery’s  regret  at  her  precipitate  marriage 
were  all  go.«pel ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
private  intention,  after  telling  the  old  dairyman 
what  had  happened,  was  to  ask  his  temporary 
assent  to  her  caprice,  till,  in  the  course  of  time, 
she  should  be  reasoned  out  of  her  whims  and  in- 
duced to  settle  down  with  Jim  in  a natural  man- 
ner. He  had,  it  is  true,  been  somewhat  nettled 
by  her  firm  objection  to  him,  and  her  keen  sorrow 
for  what  she  had  done  to  please  another ; but  he 
hoped  for  the  best. 

But,  alas  for  the  astute  Jim’s  calculations ! He 
drove  on  to  the  dairy,  whose  white  walls  now 
gleamed  in  the  morning  sun,  made  fast  the  horse 
to  a ring  in  the  « ail,  and  entered  the  barton.  Be- 
fore knocking  he  perceived  the  dairyman  walking 
across  from  a gate  in  the  other  direction,  as  if  he 
had  just  come  in.  Jim  went  over  to  him.  Since 
the  unfortunate  incident  on  the  morning  of  the 
intended  wedding  they  had  merely  been  on  nod- 
ding terms,  from  a sense  of  awkwardness  in  their 
relations. 

“ What,  is  that  thee  ?”  said  Dairyman  Tucker, 
in  a voice  which  unmistakably  startled  Jim  by  its 
abrupt  fierceness.  “ A pretty  fellow  thou  be’st !” 

It  was  a bad  Ijeginning  for  the  young  roan’s 
life  as  a son-in-law,  and  augured  ill  for  the  deli- 
cate consultation  he  desired. 

“ What's  the  matter  ?”  said  Jim. 

“ Matter ! I wish  some  folks  would  bum  their 
lime  witliout  burning  other  folks’  property  along 
wi’  it.  You  ought  to  be  ashameri  of  yourself. 
You  call  yourself  a man,  Jim  Hayward,  and  a 
honest  lime-burner,  and  a respectable,  market- 
keeping Chi'isten,  and  yet  at  six  o’clock  this  morn- 
ing, instead  o’  being  where  you  ought  to  ha’  been 
— at  your  work,  there  was  neither  veil  or  mark  o’ 
thee  to  be  seed  !” 

“ Faith,  I don’t  know  what  you  be  raving  at,” 
said  Jim. 

“ Why,  the  vlankers  from  thy  couch  heap 
blowed  over  upon  my  hay-rick,  and  the  rick’s 
burnt  to  ashes ; and  all  to  come  out  o’  my  well- 
sqtieezcd  pocket.  I’ll  tell  thee  what  it  is,  young 
man.  There’s  no  busine.s8  in  ye.  I’ve  known 
Stickleford  folk,  quick  and  dead,  for  the  last  cou- 
ple o’  score  year,  and  I’ve  never  knowed  one  so 
three-cunning  for  harm  as  thee,  my  gentleman 
lime-bnmer;  and  I reckon  it  one  o’  the  luckiest 
days  o’  my  life  when  I ’scaped  having  thee  in  my 
family.  That  maid  of  mine  was  right;  I was 
wrong.  She  seed  thee  to  be  a drawlacheting 
rogue,  and  ’twas  her  wisdom  to  go  off  that  morn- 
ing and  get  rid  o’  thee.  I commend  her  for’t, 
and  I’m  going  to  fetch  her  home  to-morrow.” 

“ You  needn’t  take  the  trouble.  She’s  coming 
home  along  to-night  of  her  own  accord.  I have 
seen  her  this  morning,  and  she  told  me  so.” 

“ So  much  the  better.  I’ll  welcome  her  warm. 
Nation  ! I’d  sooner  see  her  married  to  the  parish 
fool  than  thee.  Not  you ; you  didn’t  care  for  my 
hay.  Tarrying  about  where  you  shouldn’t  be,  in 
bed,  no  doubt;  that’s  what  you  was  a doing. 
Now  don’t  you  darken  my  doors  again,  and  the 
sooner  you  be  off  my  bit  o’  ground  the  better  I 
shall  bo  pleased.” 

Jim  looked,  as  be  felt,  stultified.  If  the  rick 
had  been  really  destroyed  a little  blame  certainly 
attached  to  him,  but  he  could  not  understand 
how  it  had  happened.  However,  blame  or  none, 
it  was  clear  he  could  not,  with  any  self-respect, 
declare  himself  to  be  this  peppery  old  gaffer’s 
son-in-law  in  the  face  of  such  an  attack  as  this. 

For  months — almost  years — the  oue  transac- 
tion that  had  seemed  neeesaai  y to  compose  these 
two  families  satisfactorily  was  Jim’s  union  with 
Margery.  No  sooner  had  it  been  completed  than 
it  appeared  on  all  sides  as  the  gravest  mishap  for 
both.  Stating  coldly  that  he  would  discover  how 
much  of  the  accident  was  to  be  attributed  to  his 
negligence,  and  pay  the  damage,  he  went  out  of 
the  barton  and  returned  the  way  be  had  come. 

Margery  had  been  keeping  a lookout  for  him, 
particularly  wishing  him  not  to  enter  the  house, 
lest  others  should  see  the  seriousness  of  their  in- 
terview; and  as  soon  as  she  heard  wheels  she 
went  to  the  gate,  which  was  out  of  view. 

“Surely  father  has  been  speaking  roughly  to 
you  I”  she  said,  on  seeing  bis  face. 

“ Not  the  least  doubt  that  he  bev,”  said  Jim. 

“ But  is  he  still  angij  with  met" 

“ Not  in  the  least.  He’s  waiting  to  welcome  ye.” 

“ Ah  [ because  I’ve  married  you.” 

“ Because  he  thinks  you  have  not  married,  me ! 
He'a  jawed  me  up  hill  and  down.  He  hates  me ; 
and  for  your  sake  I have  not  exifiai&ed  a word.” 


Margery  looked  toward  home  with  a sad,  severe 
gaze.  “ Mr.  Hayward,”  she  said,  “ we  have  made  a 
great  mistake,  and  we  are  in  a strange  position.” 

“ True ; but  I’ll  tell  ye  what,  mistress,  I won’t 
stand — ” He  stopped  suddenly.  “Well,  well; 
I’ve  promised,”  he  qiiietly  added. 

“ We  must  suffer  for  our  mistake,”  she  went 
on.  “ The  way  to  suffer  least  is  to  keep  our  own 
counsel  on  what  happened  last  evening,  and  not 
to  meet.  I must  now  return  to  my  father.” 

He  inclined  his  bead  in  indifferent  assent,  and 
she  went  in-doors,  leaving  him  there. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MaitOERT  returned  home,  as  she  had  decided, 
and  resumed  her  old  life  at  Stickleford.  And 
seeing  her  father’s  animosity  toward  Jim,  she 
told  him  not  a word  of  the  marriage. 

Her  inner  life,  however,  was  not  what  it  once 
had  been.  She  had  suffered  a mental  and  emo- 
tional displacement — a shock,  which  had  set  a 
shade  of  astonishment  on  her  face  as  a perma- 
nent thing. 

Her  indignation  with  the  Baron  for  collusion 
with  Jim,  at  first  bitter,  lessened  with  the  lapse 
of  a few  weeks,  and  at  length  vanished  in  the  in- 
terest of  some  tidings  she  received  one  day. 

The  Baron  was  not  dead,  but  he  was  no  longer 
at  the  Lodge.  To  the  surprise  of  the  physicians, 
a sufficient  improvement  had  taken  place  in  his 
condition  to  permit  of  his  removal  before  the 
cold  weather  came.  His  desire  for  removal  had 
been  such,  indeed,  that  it  was  advisable  to  carry 
it  out  at  almost  any  risk.  The  plan  adopted  had 
been  to  have  him  borne  on  men’s  shoulders  in  a 
sort  of  palanquin  to  the  shore,  a distance  of  only 
a few  miles,  where  a steam-yacht  lay  awaiting 
him  in  a little  cove.  By  this  means  the  noise 
and  jolting  of  a carriage,  and  several  miles  of 
turnpike-road,  were  avoided.  The  singular  pro- 
cession over  the  fields  took  place  at  night,  and 
was  witnessed  by  but  few  people,  one  being  a 
laboring-man,  who  described  the  scene  to  Mar- 
gery. When  the  sea-side  was  reached  a long 
narrow  gangway  was  laid  from  the  deck  of  the 
yacht  to  the  shore,  which  was  so  steep  in  the 
cove  as  to  allow  the  yacht  to  lie  quite  near.  The 
men,  with  their  burden,  ascended  by  the  light  of 
lanterns,  the  sick  man  was  laid  in  the  cabin,  and 
as  soon  as  his  bearers  liad  returned  to  the  shore 
the  gangway  was  removed,  a rope  was  beard 
skirring  over  wood  in  the  darkness,  the  yacht 
quivered,  started  her  wheels,  spread  her  woven 
wings  to  the  air,  and  moved  away  through  the 
miniature  pillars  of  Hercules  which  formed  the 
mouth  of  the  cove.  Soon  she  was  but  a small 
shapeless  phantom  upon  the  wide  breast  of  the 
sea. 

It  was  said  that  the  yacht  was  bound  for  Al- 
giers. , 

When  the  inimical  autumn  and  winter  weather 
came  on,  Margery  wondered  if  he  were,  still  alive. 
The  house  being  shut  up,  and  the  servants  gone, 
she  had  no  means  of  kuow'ing,  till,  on  a particu- 
lar Saturday,  her  father  drove  her  to  market. 
Here,  in  attending  to  his  business,  he  left  her  to 
hereelf  for  a while.  Walking  in  a quiet  street 
in  the  profc.ssional  quarter  of  tlie  town,  she  saw 
coming  toward  her  the  solicitor  who  had  been 
present  at  the  wedding,  and  who  had  acte<l  for 
the  Baron  in  various  small  local  matters  during 
his  brief  residence  at  the  Lodge. 

She  reddened  to  peony  hues,  averted  her  eyes, 
and  would  have  passed  him.  But  he  crossed  over 
and  barred  the  pavement,  and  when  she  met  his 
glance  he  was  looking  with  friendly  severity  at 
her.  The  street  was  quiet,  and  he  said  in  a low 
voice,  “How’s  the  husband?” 

“ I don’t  know,  sir,”  said  she. 

“ What ! and  are  your  stipulations  about  se- 
crecy and  separate  living  still  in  force  ?” 

“ They  will  always  be,”  she  replied,  decisively. 
“ Mr.  Hayward  and  I agreed  on  the  point,  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  change  the  ar- 
rangement.” 

“ H’m.  Then  ’tis  Miss  Tucker  to  the  world, 
Mrs.  Hayward  to  me  and  one  or  two  others  only.” 

Margery  nodded.  Then  she  nerved  herself  by 
an  effort,  and  though  blushing  painfully  asked, 
“ May  I put  one  question,  sir.  Is  the  l^ron 
dead?” 

“ He  is  dead  to  you  and  to  all  of  us.  Why 
should  you  ask  ?” 

“ Be<au8e  if  he’s  alive,  I am  sorry  I married 
James  Hayward.  If  he  is  dead,  I do  not  much 
mind  my  marriage.” 

“ I repeat,  he  is  dead  to  yon,”  said  the  lawyer, 
emphatically.  “ I’ll  tell  you  all  I know.  My 
professional  services  for  him  ended  with  his  de- 
parture from  this  place;  but  I think  I should 
have  heard  from  him  if  he  had  been  alive  still. 
I have  heard  not  at  all ; and  this,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  nature  of  his  illness,  leaves  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  is  dead.” 

Margery  sighed,  and  thanking  the  lawyer  she 
left  him  with  a tear  for  the  Iteron  in  her  eye. 
After  this  incident  she  became  more  restful ; and 
the  time  drew  on  for  her  periodical  visit  to  her 
grandmother. 

A few  days  sub.sequent  to  her  arrival  her  aged 
relative  asked  her  to  go  with  a message  to  the 
gardener  at  Mount  L^ge  (who  still  lived  on 
there,  keeping  the  grounds  in  order  for  the  land- 
lord). Margery  hated  that  direction  now,  but  she 
went.  The  lodge,  which  she  saw  over  the  trees, 
was  to  her  like  a skull  from  which  the  warm  and 
living  flesh  had  vanished.  It  was  twilight  by 
the  time  she  reached  the  cottage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lodge  garden,  and  the  room  being  ilia- 
minated  within,  she  saw  through  the  window  a 
woman  she  had  never  seen  before.  She  was 
dark,  and  rather  handsome,  and  when  Margery 
knocked  she  opened  the  door.  It  was  the  gar- 
dener’s widowed  daughter,  who  had  beem  advised 
to  make  friends  with  Margery. 

She  now  found  her  opportonity.  Margery’s 
errand  was  soon  complet^  the  young  widow,  to 
her  surprise,  treating  her  with  preternatural  re- 


spect, and  afterward  offering  to  aooompaar  bar 
home.  Margery  was  not  sorry  to  have  a oaim 
panion  in  the  gloom,  and  they  walkedflB  toe^i^ 
The  widow,  Mrs.  Poach,  was  demonstratiie 
confidential,  and  told  Margery  all  about  hmSfl 
She  had  come  quite  recently  to  live  with  HHK 
ther— during  the  Baron’s  illness,  in  fact-end 
her  husband  had  been  captain  of  a ketch. 

“ I saw  you  one  morning,  ma’am,”  she  said 
“ But  you  didn’t  see  me.  It  was  when  you  were 
crossing  the  hill  in  sight  of  the  Lodge.  You 
looked  at  it,  and  sighed.  ’Tis  the  lot  of  widows 
to  sigh,  ma’am,  is  it  not?” 

“Widows— yes,!  suppose;  but  what  do  vou 
mean  ?” 

Mrs.  Peach  lowered  her  voice,  “I  can’t  uy 
more,  ma’am,  with  proper  respect  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  of  the  poor  Baron’s 
death;  and  though  these  foreign  princes  can 
take  (as  my  husband  used  to  tell  roe)  what  they 
call  left-handed  wivesj  and  leave  them  behind 
when  they  go  abroad,  widowhood  is  widowhood, 
left-handed  or  right  And  really,  to  be  the 
handed  wife  of  a foreign  baron  is  nobler  than  to 
be  married  all  round  to  a common  man.  You’ll 
excuse  my  freedom,  ma’am ; but  being  a widow 
myself,  I have  pitied  you  from  my  heart;  so 
young  as  you  are,  and  having  to  keep  it  a secret, 
and  (excusing  me)  having  no  money  out  of  his 
vast  riches  because  ’tis  swallowed  up  by  Baroness 
Number  One.” 

Now  Margery  did  not  understand  a word  more 
of  this  than  the  bare  fact  that  Mrs.  Peach  sus- 
pected  her  to  be  the  Baron’s  unendowed  widow, 
and  such  w'as  the  milkmaid’s  nature  that  she 
did  not  distinctly  deny  the  widow's  impeachment 
The  latter  continued : 

“ But  ah,  ma’am,  all  your  troubles  are  straight 
backward  in  your  memory,  while  I have  troubles 
before  as  well  as  grief  behind.” 

“ What  may  they  be,  Mrs.  Peach  ?”  inquired 
Margery,  with  a slight  air  of  the  Baroness. 

1 The  other  dropped  her  voice  to  revriation 
tones;  “I  have  been  forgetful  enough  of  my 
first  man  to  lose  my  heart  to  a second !” 

“You  shouldn’t  do  that — it  is  wrong.  You 
should  control  your  feelings.” 

“ But  how  am  I to  control  my  feelings  ?” 

“ By  going  to  your  dead  husband’s  grave,  and 
things  of  that  sore.” 

“ Do  you  go  to  your  dead  husband’s  grave  ?” 

“ How  can  I go  to  Algiers  ?” 

“Ah,  too  true!  Well,  I’ve  tried  everything 
to  cure  myself — read  the  words  against  it,  and 
all  sorts.  But  avast,  my  shipmate ! — as  my  poor 
man  used  to  say — there,  ’tis  just  the  same.  In 
short.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  encourage  the 
new  one.  ’Tis  flattering  that  I,  a new-comer, 
should  have  been  found  out  by  a young  man  so 
soon." 

“ Who  is  he  ?”  said  Margery,  listlessly. 

“ A master  linie-bumer.” 

“A  master  lime-burner?”  ^ 

“ That’s  his  profession.  He’s  a partner  in-co., 
doing  very  well  indeed.” 

“ But  what’s  his  name  ?” 

“ I don’t  like  to  tell  you  his  name,  for,  though 
’tis  night,  that  covers  all  shamefacedness,  my 
face  is  as  hot  as  a ’Talian  iron,  I declare!  Do 
you  just  feel  it.” 

Margery  put  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Peach’s  face, 
and,  sure  enough,  hot  it  was.  “Does  he  come 
courting  ?”  she  asked,  quickly. 

“Well,  only  in  the  way  of  business.  He 
never  comes  unless  lime  is  wanted  in  the  arigh- 
borhood.  He’s  in  the  Yeomanry,  too,  and  will 
look  very  fine  when  he  comes  out  in  his  regi- 
mentals for  drill  in  May.” 

“Ob,  in  the  Yeomanry,”  she  said,  with  s 
slight  relief.  “ Then  it  can’t—  Is  he  a young 
man  ?” 

“ Yes,  junior  partner-in-co.” 

The  description  had  an  odd  resemblance  to 
Jim,  of  whom  Margery  had  not  heard  a word  for 
months.  He  had  promised  silence  and  ab^ce, 
and  had  fulfilled  hi.s  promise  literally,  with  a 
gratuitous  addition  that  was  rather  amazing,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  Jim  whom  the  widow  loved.  <tee 
point  in  the  description  puzzled  Margery:  Jim 
was  not  in  the  Yeomanry,  unless,  by  a surprising 
development  of  enterprise,  he  had  entered  it  re- 
cently. 

At  parting,  Margery  said,  with  an  interret 
quite  tender : “ I should  like  to  see  you  sgain, 
Mrs.  Peach,  and  hear  of  your  attachment,  w ben 
can  you  call  ?”  , 

“ Oh,  any  time,  ma’am,  I’m  sure,  if  you  tnmt 
I am  good  enough.” 

“ Indeed  I do,  Mrs.  Peach.  C®™*  ^ ** 

you’ve  seen  the  lime-bnmer  again.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Skeino  that  Jim  lived  five  miles  from  ffie  wid- 
ow, Margery  was  rather  surprised,  and  even  felt 
a slight  sinking  of  the  heai%  when  her  new  ac- 
quaintance appeared  at  her  door  so  soon  as  IM 
evening  of  the  following  Monday.  She  askeo 
Margery  to  walk  out  with  her,  which  lie  young 
woman  readily  did.  _ , 

“ I am  come  at  once,”  said  the  widow,  • 
lessly,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  lane,  ‘ for ) 
is  so’  exciting  that  I can’t  keep  it.  I must  tell  u 
to  somebody,  if  only  a bird,  or  a cat,  or  a gar- 
den snail.”  . 

“ What  is  it?”  asked  her  companion,  esgeriv. 

“ I’ve  pulled  grass  from  my  husband  s gnjf 
to  cure  it,  wove  the  blades  into  true-lovcrs- 
knots,  took  off  my  shoes  upon  the  sod,  t> 
avast  I my  shipmate.” 

“Upon  tfie  sod— why?”  . . 

“To  feel  the  damp  earth  he’s  in,  »nd  maw 


swelled  to  a head;  be  is  going  to  meet  me 
Yeomanry  review.” 

“The  master  lime-bumer?” 

The  widow  nodded, 

“When  is  it  to  be?” 

“ To-morrow.  He  looks  Sfc 
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coutrementa ! He’s  such  a splendid  soldier! 
That  was  the  last  straw  that  kindled  my  soul  to 
say  yes.  He’s  home  from  Casterbridge  for  a 
night  between  the  drills,”  continued  Mrs.  Peach. 
“ He  goes  back  to-morrow  morning  for  the  ro- 
riew,  and  when  it’s  over  he’s  going  to  meet  me. 
. . . But,  guide  my  heart,  there  lie  is !” 

Her  exclamation  had  rise  in  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a brilliant  red  uniform  through  the 
trees,  and  the  tramp  of  a horse  carrying  the 
wearer  thereof.  In  another  half-minute  the  mil- 
itary gentleman,  whoever  he  might  be,  would 
have  turned  the  corner  and  faced  them. 

“ He’d  better  not  see  me ; he’ll  think  I know 
too  much,”  said  Margery,  precipitately.  “I’ll 
go  up  here.” 

The  widow,  whose  thoughts  had  evidently  been 
of  the  same  ca.st,  seemed  much  relieved  to  see 
Margery  disappear  in  the  plantation,  in  the  midst 
of  a spring  chorus  of  birds.  Once  among  the 
trees,  Margery  turned  her  head,  and  before  she 
oould  see  the  rider’s  person  she  recognir-ed  the 
horse  as  Tony,  the  lightest  of  three  that  Jim  and 
his  partner  owned,  for  the  purpose  of  carting 
out  lime  to  their  customers. 

Jim,  then,  had  joined  the  Yeomanry  since  his 
estrangement  from  Margery.  A man  who  had 
worn  the  Queen’s  uniform  for  seven  days  only 
could  not  be  expected  to  look  as  if  it  were  a part 
of  his  person,  in  the  manner  of  long-trained  sol- 
diers; but  he  was  a well-formed  young  fellow, 
and  of  an  age  when  few  positions  come  amiss  to 
one  who  has  the  capacity  to  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances. 

Meeting  the  blushing  Mrs.  Peach  (whom  Mar- 
gery in  her  mind  sternly  denied  the  right  to 
blush  at  all),  Jim  alighted  and  moved  on  with 
her,  probably  at  Mrs.  Peach’s  own  suggestion ; 
so  that  what  they  said,  how  long  they  remained 
together,  and  how  they  parted,  Margery  knew 
not.  She  might  have  known  some  of  these 
things  by  waiting ; but  the  presence  of  Jim  had 
bred  in  her  heart  a sudden  disgust  for  the  widow, 
and  a general  sense  of  discomfiture.  She  went 
away  in  an  opposite  direction,  turning  her  head 
and  saving  to  the  unconscious  Jim,  “There’s  a 
fine  rod  in  pickle  for  you,  mv  gentleman,  if  you 
carry  out  that  pretty  scheme  I” 

Jim’s  military  coup  had  decidedly  astonished 
her.  What  he  might  do  next  she  could  not  con- 
jecture. The  idea  of  his  doing  anytliing  sulli- 
ciently  brilliant  to  arrest  her  attention  would 
have  seemed  ludicrous,  had  not  Jim,  by  entering 
the  Yeomanry,  revealed  a capacity  for  dazzling 
exploits  which  made  it  unsafe  to  predicate  any 
limitation  to  his  powers. 

Margery  was  now  absolutely  excited.  The  sly 
daring  of  the  wretched  Jim  in  bursting  into  scar- 
let amazed  her  as  much  as  his  doubtful  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  demon.strative  Mi-s.  I’cacli.  To 
go  to  that  review,  to  watch  the  pair,  to  eclipsq 
Mrs.  Peach  in  brilliancy,  to  meet  and  pass  them 
in  withering  contempt — if  she  only  could  do  it ! 
But, alas!  she  was  a forsaken  woman.  “If  the 
Baron  were  alive,  or  in  England,”  she  said  to 
herself  (for  sometimes  she  thought  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  alive),  “ and  he  were  to  take  me  to  this 
review,  wouldn’t  I show  that  forward  .Mrs.  Peach 
what  a lady  is  like,  and  keep  among  the  select 
company,  and  not  mix  with  the  common  people 
at  all!”' 

It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  the  best 
course  for  Margery  at  this  juncture  would  have 
been  to  go  to  Jim,  and  nip  the  intrigue  in  the 
bud  without  further  scruple.  But  her  own  dec- 
laration in  after-days  was  that  whoever  could  say 
that  was  far  from  realizing  her  situation.  It  wa.s 
hard  to  break  such  ice  as  divided  their  two  lives 
now,  and  to  attetnpt  it  at  that  moment  was  a too 
humiliating  proclamation  of  defeat.  The  only 
plan  she  could  think  of — perhaps  not  a wise  one 
in  the  circumstances — was  to  go  to  the  review 
herself,  and  be  the  gayest  there. 

A method  of  doing  this  with  some  propriety 
soon  occurred  to  her.  She  dared  not  ask  her 
father,  who  .scorned  to  waste  time  in  sight-.see- 
ing,  and  whose  animosity  toward  Jim  knew  no 
abatement;  but  she  might  call  on  her  old  ac- 
quaintance Mr.  Vine,  Jim’s  partner,  who  would 
probably  be  going  with  the  rest  of  tlie  holiday 
folk,  and  ask  if  .she  might  accompany  him  in  his 
spring  trap.  She  had  no  sooner  perceived  the 
feasibility  of  this  than  she  deeided  to  call  upon 
the  old  man  early  the  next  morning. 

[to  UK  OONTlumtl).] 


TENEMENT-HOUSES  IN  SUMMER. 

The  “ poor  Jew”  quarter  of  N'ew  York  has  been 
for  many  years  on  the  East  aide  of  the  town  above 
and  not  far  from  Grand  Street,  and  it  has  been  a 
veritable  Ghetto.  Since  the  persecutions  in  Rus- 
sia have  brought  so  many  Polish  and  Russian 
Jews  to  our  shores  this  quarter  has  scarcely  been 
extended ; it  has  merely  been  more  and  more 
densely  packed.  Landlords  are  averse  to  devot- 
ing any  new  buildings  to  the  accommodation  of 
this  particular  class  of  tenantry.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  tenants  of  any  other  class  or  nationality  to 
inhabit  the  same  buildings  which  they  occupy  or 
which  they  have  occupi^.  They  are  not  very 
“ good  tenants”  even  from  the  tenement-house 
owner’s  point  of  view.  They  pay  more  for  their 
wretched  quarters  in  proportion  to  the  invest- 
ment than  tenants  of  a higher  class  pay  for  bet- 
ter quarters ; but  that  is  an  incident  of  tenement- 
house  property  in  all  districts.  It  may  be  said, 
in  fact,  that  the  lower  we  go  in  the  social  scale, 
the  greater  the  profit  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 
People  who  buy  coal  by  the  ton  have  very  little 
notion  of  the  enormously  enhanced  price  which 
people  have  to  pay  who  buy  it  by  the  bucket. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  provisions,  and  the 
same  thing  is  eminently  true  of  rent  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exaction  made  of  these  poor  Jews  be- 
cause they  are  poor,  there  is  an  additional  exac- 
tion made  because  they  are  Jews.  This  means 
that  the  supply  of  dwellings  for  them  is  unusually 


restricted  in  comparison  with  the  demand,  and 
that  the  landlord  has  to  put  on — or  does  put  on — 
an  increased  rent  because  this  occupancy  disqual- 
ifies his  property  from  any  other  occupancy.  The 
consequence  is  that  tenants  are  more  closely  pack- 
ed in  this  Jewish  quarter  than  anywhere  else. 
The  people  arc  very  miserly  as  well  as  very  poor, 
and  they  sublet  and  take  “ boarders”  in  quarters 
not  spacious  enough  to  give  room  for  their  own 
families.  One  would  as  soon  think  of  opening 
a dog-kennel  for  a boarding-house  as  some  of  the 
“apartments”  which  are  actually  turned  to  that 
use.  Some  of  the  boarding-houses,  which  are  also 
the  workshops  alike  of  the  families  and  the  board- 
ers, are  cellars,  lighted  only  by  the  openings  in 
the  end  on  the  street.  In  winter,  when  the  keen 
air  makes  its  way  into  these  places  in  spite  of  all 
that  their  inmates  can  do,  and  when  they  really 
find  comfort  in  the  constant  proximity  which 
makes  their  animal  heat  available  to  each  other 
as  a substitute  for  fuel,  the  condition  is  horrible 
enough.  But  in  summer  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  it,  especially  when  we  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said  that  their  tenements  are  wretchedly  ill- 
contrived  as  regards  light  and  air,  even  if  they 
were  not  occupied  by  a fourth  part  of  the  num- 
ber which  now  crowd  them ; that  they  have  no 
notion  of  the  sanitary  uses  of  air,  or  of  water,  or 
of  soap ; and  that  their  standard  of  personal  de- 
cency in  other  ways  is  as  modest  as  their  stand- 
ard of  personal  cleanliness  V 

The  one  redeeming  point,  if  that  is  not  too 
strong  a term,  about  these  wretched  people  is 
their  industry  and  their  miserliness.  They  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  surroundings,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  satisfied  with  their  condition, 
and  are  struggling  mightily  by  working  early  anil 
lute,  and  saving  out  of  the  small  pay  they  receive 
from  the  serving  in  various  industries  at  which 
they  keep  themselves  busy,  to  escape  from  it. 
When  they  succeed  in  accumulating  capital 
enough  they  set  up  shops  of  their  own  in  some 
other  quarter  of  the  city,  or  outside  of  the  city. 
But  their  discontent  is  evidently  not  with  the 
filthy  surroundings  of  their  life,  since  they  might 
improve  these  at  a very  little  trouble  and  no  ex- 
pense, but  only  with  its  precariousness.  What 
they  seek  is  not  greater  comfort,  but  greater  se- 
curity. And  they  cany  with  them  w herever  they 
go  the  degrading  habits  they  have  formed,  anil 
their  acquiosenee  in  these  habits.  If  you  do  not 
mind  living  in  a sty,  you  are  a pig. 

These  poor  Jews  constitute,  perhap.s,  the  most 
degraded  class  of  the  tenement-house  population 
of  Xew  York,  and  their  wretched  condition  appeals 
forcibly  not  only  to  the  eye  and  other  senses,  but  to 
the  mind  as  well.  But  they  are  only  removed  in 
degree,  and  not  very  far  even  in  degree,  from 
much  larger  classes  of  the  pojmlation  which 
crowds  the  e.ast  side  and  the  extreme  west  side 
also  of  the  city.  Business  men  who.se  daily  walks 
and  rides  take  them  only  between  down-town  and 
Brooklyn,  or  the  central  part  of  the  upper  city, 
know  only  a small  jiart  of  New  York.  The  old 
saying  that  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives  is  much  less  than  the  truth  con- 
cerning New  York.  The  educated  and  well-to-do 
know  nothing  about  the  lives  of  three-quarters, 
or  a still  greater  proportion,  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. The  yecond  Avenue  elevated  road  gives 
its  passengers  a glimpse  of  the  fringe  of  the  ten- 
ement-house population,  but  it  is  only  of  the 
fringe.  Let  whoever  wishes  to  know  more  about 
it  ex])lore  this  Jeivish  quarter  for  himself,  or  walk 
from  Stewart’s  store  eastward  through  Tenth 
Street  to  the  East  River,  or  perambulate  the  re- 
gion about  Canal  Street  and  the  North  River.  If 
he  be  a per.son  of  public  spirit  or  of  sensibility 
he  will  conclude  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it. 

It  is  obviously  true  that  the  public  ought  not 
to  permit  places  unfit  for  human  habitation  to  be 
built  and  offered  for  rent.  And  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  tenement-houses  in  New  York  are  un- 
fit for  human  habitation,  ns  being  places  in  which 
it  is  iiiqios-siblo  to  preserve  physical  or  moral 
health.  Tlie  detestable  rtKjkcries  like  the  one 
exhibited  in  our  illustration  are  not  separated 
by  a great  gulf  from  the  next  most  detestable, 
nor  these  from  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  con- 
ditions merge  into  each  other  by  imperceptible 
gradations.  It  can  be  said  with  confidence  that 
not  one  tenement-house  in  a hundred  is  fit  to  live 
in.  The  lower  we  go  in  the  social  scale  the  more 
in.sensible  people  are  to  the  requirements  of 
health  and  decency,  and  the  less  capable  of  en- 
forcing even  what  they  may  regard  as  essential 
to  these.  And  it  is  in  tenement-houses,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  voters  of  New  York 
live. 

In  apartment-houses  of  the  better  class  it  is 
recognized  as  absolutely  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  living-rooms  which  do  not  open  di- 
rectly upon  the  outer  air.  This  is  a fundament- 
al sanitary  requirement,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
enforced  in  dwellings  of  all  classes,  the  more  rig- 
idly, indeed,  in  dwellings  in  which  the  space  is 
necessarily  contracted  and  crowded  by  reason  of 
the  poverty  of  the  tenants.  And  how  many  tene- 
ment-houses are  there  in  New  York  in  which 
this  condition  is  fulfilled  ? One  per  cent,  would 
be  a very  extravagant  estimate.  In  truth,  such 
tenement-houses  as  arc  fit  to  live  in  have  been 
built,  like  the  block  on  First  Avenue  at  Seven- 
ty-second Street,  and  like  the  houses  now  build- 
ing, or  lately  completed,  on  the  property  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  on  the  west  side,  by  owners  who  had 
something  else  in  view  besides  the  extraction  of 
the  utmost  cent  of  income  from  the  investment. 

Nevertheless,  these  public-spirited  and  excel- 
lent enterprises  have  vimUcated  themselves  finan- 
cially as  well  as  in  other  respects.  It  is  demon- 
strated that  it  will  pay  to  build  tenement-houses 
that  are  fit  to  live  in,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
no  hardship  to  compel  all  builders  of  tenement- 
houses  to  do  what  some  builders  of  tenement- 
houses  find  profit  as  well  as  satisfaction  of  con- 
science in  doing.  Meanwhile  the  common  build- 


er of  tenement-houses  goes  on  in  the  same  old 
rut,  sometimes  varying  his  brick  box  lighted  at 
the  ends,  and  un lighted  and  unventilated  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  depth,  by  sinking  a “ shaft”  in  the 
centre,  which  amounts  to  nothing  at  all  for  light, 
and  to  very  little  for  air,  and  which  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  all  the  rubbish  from  the  rooms 
which  open  on  it.  The  builder  of  tenement- 
houses  is  probably  no  greedier  than  other  men, 
but  he  does  seem  to  be  considerably  stupider. 
It  is  not  to  save  himself  money  that  he  goes  on 
in  his  old  ways,  but  to  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  or  of  employing  an  intelligent  archi- 
tect to  do  bis  thinking  for  him.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  longer  be  suffered  to  save 
himself  this  trouble  at  the  cost  of  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  his  tenants.  He  will  vehe- 
mently oppose  any  change  in  the  present  build- 
ing law  which  will  compel  him  to  build  healthful 
houses.  The  more  reason  is  there  why  an  or- 
ganized effort  should  be  made  by  those  who  see 
what  mischief  he  is  doing  to  compel  a change. 
Under  Professor  Chandler’s  administration  the 
influence  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  steadily  ex- 
erted not  only  to  enforce  the  existing  law,  but  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  a better;  and  we 
trust  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  depart- 
ment under  his  successor.  At  any  rate  no  New- 
Yorker  can  devote  himself  to  A better  cause  than 
to  the  improvement  of  the  New  York  tenement- 
house  system,  which  in  its  present  condition  is  a 
public  nuisance,  a public  scandal,  and  a public 
danger. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

It  seems  that  the  toy  pistol  did  not  enter  this 
year  into  the  celebration  of  Independence-day 
with  its  wonted  enthusiasm.  The  time  having 
arrived  for  lock-jaw  to  supervene,  comparatively 
few  fatal  cases  are  reported.  Maybe  the  toy 
pistol  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  tin  horn 
have  gone  to  meet  it,  by  the  time  the  bicenten- 
nial comes  around. 

Watering  - place  correspondents  are  writing 
about  the  dudes  whom  they  see.  One  of  these 
writers  claims  to  have  seen  a dude  surjirised  at 
the  outlandish  appearance  of  another  dude.  The 
first -mentioned  creature  couldn’t  have  been  a 
dude,  for  dudes  are  never  surprised. 

Nearly  all  the  recent  noteworthy  achievements 
in  photography  have  been  made  by  amatcur.s. 
This  is  true  especially  in  respect  to  instantane- 
ous photography,  the  photographing  of  celestial 
bodies,  and  the  use  of  the  camera  for  obtaining 
views  of  inaccessible  terrestrial  objects.  Many 
valuable  photographs  of  jieaks  in  the  Alps  wliich 
can  not  be  reached  have  been  obtained  recently 
by  members  of  the  Alpine  clubs,  who  now  carry 
photographic  apparatus  as  part  of  thetr  outfit. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  inquiry  as  to  the 
loss  of  the  I'nited  Slates  ship  Ax/nn/nf  in  Chi- 
nese waters,  one  of  the  firemen,  who  had  .stood 
nobly  at  his  post,  was  asked: 

“ When  and  how  did  you  leave  the  ship?” 

“ I did  not  leave  her  at  all,”  he  replied,  with  in- 
dignation ; “ .she  left  me.” 

Not  many  weeks  ago  surprise  was  produced 
throughout  the  country  by  favorable  reports  a.s 
to  this  year’s  peach  crop,  which  undoubtedly 
emanated  from  the  peach-growing  regions.  An 
explanation  was  offered  in  these  column.s  to  the 
effect  that  cheering  report-s  might  have  been 
allowed  to  go  out  in  order  that  the  bad  news  of 
a later  day  should  fall  with  the  more  crushing 
effect.  A Wilmington  (Delaware)  disjiatch  of 


July  1.3  is  quoted:  “ Dispatohes  to  THe  Bvfry 
Evening,  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
report  that  the  peach  crop  has  felt  the  effect  of 
the  June  fall  of  young  fruit  with  more  than  usual 
severity.”  It  is  added,  by  way  of  consolation, 
that  the  yield  may  be  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  a full  crop. 

An  Ohio  man  who  chased  a burglar  till  the 
fugitive  plunged  into  a river  and  was  drowned 
has  been  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree 
in  not  having  gone  to  the  drowning  man’s  res- 
cue. The  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  occasions 
some  surprise,  inasmuch  as  the  man’s  course 
would  have  b^n  held  justifiable  if  he  had  shot 
and  killed  the  criminal  before  he  reached  the 
river. 

The  Colored  Press  Convention,  which  met  re- 
cently in  St.  Louis,  adopted  a resolution  urging 
that  “negro”  should  be  written  and  printed  with 
a capital  “ N.”  Unlike  the  question  as  to  two 
“ g’s”  this  question  is  one  of  typography  princi- 
pally-   

“ Mother,  may  I go  out  to  swim  ?”  is  a fashion- 
able request  in  Washington  this  summer,  accord- 
ing to  a correspondent  in  that  city.  The  West 
End  beau  sends  a perfumed  note  to  his  lady-love, 
asking  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company  at  the 
natatorium,  where  semi-weekly  soirees  are  held. 
The  place  is  brightly  lighted  by  gas  jets,  and  a 
band  is  playing.  Around  the  swimming  basin 
are  broad  balconies,  with  opera  chairs  for  the 
“ wall  - flowers”  who  do  not  swim.  Beau  and 
belle  meet  in  their  bathing  suits  on  the  spring- 
board at  the  head  of  the  bath,  and  “ away  they 
go  with  a plunge  in  concert.”  The  writer  says 
that  this  form  of  entertainment  is  all  the  rage, 
and  that  “ nothing  else  commands  the  attention 
of  the  quality  folk  who  have  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept amuse  themselves  with  some  new  thing.” 

“ Six  cigars  for  a quarter  can’t  be  beet,”  says 
an  east-side  sign.  They  can  be  cabbage,  how- 
ever. 

Persons  of  moderate  means  who  occupy  apart- 
ments above  the  first  floor  will  spare  them.selves 
considerable  annoyance  and  a little  expense  if, 
oil  returning  from  their  summer  vacations,  they 
keep  their  baggage  checks  in  their  pockets  in- 
stead of  delivering  them  to  the  brisk  young  men 
who  go  through  the  trains  as  they  approach  the 
city.  The  companies  which  these  young  men 
represent  agree  to  deliver  trunks  for  forty  cents 
apiece,  but  their  drivers  refuse  to  carry  baggage 
up.stairs.  The  drivers  evidently  are  so  instructed 
by  their  superiors,  for  threats  to  report  their  re- 
fusal at  the  office  of  the  company  are  met  with 
impertinence.  For  a “ tip”  of  twenty-five  cents 
they  will  usually  cany  a trunk  up  to  its  owner’s 
apartments.  Per.sons  returning  to  the  city  should 
pack  in  their  hand-bags  such  articles  as  will  en- 
able them  to  wait  for  their  trunks  till  the  day  after 
their  arrival,  unless  they  can  time  their  return 
so  that  it  shall  be  before  evening,  and  should 
give  their  chocks  to  a licensed  expressman,  who 
will  deliver  the  trunks  on  any  floor  for  fifty  cents 
apiece.  When  starting  for  the  country  it  is  well 
enough  to  employ  the  baggage  transfer  compa- 
nie^.  for  they  are  compelled  to  take  baggage  from 
the  floor  on  which  they  find  it.  If  all  persons 
who  have  once  suffered  annoyance  through  the 
refusal  of  the  companies  to  fully  carry  out  their 
agreements  as  to  the  delivery  of  baggage  would 
patronize  individual  expressmen  when  they  re- 
turn from  the  country  this  summer,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  all  the  companies  would  instruct 
their  drivers  to  carry  trunks  to  any  desired  floor. 


THE  SPARROWS  MUST  GO! 
ANOTHER  CASK  OF  “ASSISTED  EMIGRATION.” 
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“TOM  THUMB.” 

People  well  advanced  in  middle  age  count 
among  the  earliest  of  their  recollections  the  sight 
of  Tom  Thumb,  whose  real  name  was  Charles  S. 
Strattok.  What  a thrilling  sight  it  was  when 
the  two  black  Shetland  ponies — equuncules  as  he 
was  a homunculus — and  attached  to  a proportion- 
able  coachlet,  with  a small  boy  on  the  box  and 
another  swinging  behind,  pattered  furiou.sly 
through  the  main  street  and  up  to  the  plgce  of 
exhibition,  which  in  the  present  writer’s  time  and 
place  was  the  Town-hall,  and  then  from  inside  the 
gilded  nutshell  was  extracted  the  colonel,  so  to 
say,  only  he  was  already  a general — (ieneral  Tom 
Thumb ! The  large  man  who  took  out  the  little 
roan  so  carefully  must  have  been  Mr.  Barnum 
himself,  unless  it  was  a still  larger  man  wlioin 
he  had  cunningly  retained  to  heighten  the  force 
of  contrast  and  to  belittle  the  atomy.  The  dap- 
per pink  and  white  little  man  swung  his  lac^ 
cocked  hat  us  he  sat  in  the  arms  of  tlic  attendant 
giant  iiud  was  borne  iip.^tairs,  whither  the  juvenile 
crowd  surged  after  him.  The  “entertainment” 
was  artfully  contrived  by  the  cunning  Mr.  Bak- 
Ni  M so  that  Tom  should  continually  be  ktokctl  at 
through  the  large  end  of  the  telescope.  Nothing 
of  it  abides  witli  this  reminiscent  save  the  funny 
little  squeak  in  which  the  little  man  sang  his  little 
song,  and  a faint  suspicion  of  “sword  exercise.” 

Tom  was  born  in  18:!7,  and  he  must  have  been 
twelve  or  thirteen  at  the  date  of  these  remiiiis- 
cence.s,  although  on  the  bills  he  continued  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  time,  and  to  remain  station- 
ary at  the  interesting  age  of  eleven  for  an  uncon- 
scionable number  of  years.  He  had  alreaiiy,  in 
1811.  vi:>iled  KnglamI,  and  fascinated  the  Queen, 
the  period  of  w hose  own  keenest  personal  interest 
in  small  humanity  covered  those  years,  the  Crow  n 
Princess  of  I’ru.s.-ia  l)eing  two  years  or  so  the 
tieneral’s  junior.  Tom  brought  home  with  him 
and  exhiliited  several  mementos  of  the  royal  in- 
terest, as  well  Its  other  tokens  of  hating  achieved 
a KiiiDpean  re|iutation.  'J'om  was  very  little  in 
those  days,  tind  very  graceful  and  pretty,  being  a 
man  in  little,  without  the  excesses  and  deform- 
ities of  shape  thiit  disligiire  most  dwarfs,  and  Mr. 
Barn  tv  showeil  his  usual  in.-ighi  into  the  weaker 
parts  of  our  tiature  by  tiating  Tom  ttt  eleven  until 
that  fietion  became  too  wildiv  imitrobable.  Aft- 
erward Tom  brotidened  in  person  ttnd  r.-d.leiUMl  in 
face,  and  even  grew  a little,  and  was  much  less 
attractive  as  an  object  of  virtu  tluin  he  had  been. 
His  marriage  to  Mi-.-  W.MtltK.v,  live  yctiis  his 

biated  twenty  years  ago,  and  theneeforwund  he 
la’cupied  himself  in  takitig  eaietjf  and  increasing 
his  possessions,  allowing  nothing  to  interfere  w iih 
this  purpose,  tiot  even  his  favorite  -port  of  yacht- 
ing, which  he  |)ursiieil  with  an  eye  t'l  business,  and 
on  one  occasion  |iro[)osed  to  exchange  his  fast 
sloop  for  a small  steamer,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
could  make  this  latter  craft  [lay  for  herself  by 
towiiig  ve.ssels  in  and  out  of  Briiigeiiort  Harbor. 

It  was  not  Tom’s  diiniuutiveness  alone  that  [uit 


TIIK  LATi:  “TO.M  Tilt  ."il."-  I’le.,.,.  se:i  o ler  Bouxiinrs. 


him  80  high  up — that  is,  so  low  down — in  the 
annals  of  dwarfdom,  but  his  prettiness,  bright- 
ness, and  grace.  Altove  all  it  was  his  felicity  in 
falling  in  with  Babncm. 


A NEWSBOYS’  PICNIC. 

Almost  everybody  has  heard  of  the  “Fresh- 
air  Fund”  which  the  New  York  Tribune  is  raising 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  poor  boys  and  girls  out 
into  the  country,  but  not  so  many  know  about 
the  scheme  of  a kind-hearted  newspaper  publish- 
er of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  giving  enjoyment 
to  the  newsboys  of  that  city. 

The  newsboys  there,  no  doubt,  are  better  olf 
than  in  New'  York.  Most  of  them  have  home.s 
and  fathers  and  mothers  ; and  a trip  to  the  coun- 
try or  the  sea  is  perhap.s  less  of  a novelty  to  them 
than  it  is  to  the  little  waifs  w ho  .sell  jiapers  around 
the  New  York  ferries.  But  they  enjoyed  the  pros- 
pects of  a picnic  all  the  same ; and  when  they  were 
tohl  they  might  get  free  tickets  for  an  excursion 
down  the  bay  at  the  oHiceof  ilm  Wilmington  Muru- 
iu'j  Xfws,  they  Hocked  to  the  place,  and  in  a little 
while  had  tpiite  u.seil  up  tlie  ticket  man’s  .stock. 
Then  they  formed  into  line,  with  a band  aheail, 
and  marched  delightedly  ilowii  to  the  boat. 

One  would  think  that  newsboys  were  too  smart 
to  get  left ; but  as  the  boat  drifte<l  out  from  the 
dock  one  little  fellow  appeared  on  the  string-piece 
bathed  in  tears.  It  was  a pity  that  he  must  stay 
behind,  but  the  boat  could  not  be  put  back  ; and 
as  the  revolving  wheels  carried  it  further  and  fur- 
ther out  into  the  stream  the  sorrowful  little  fig- 
ure grew  less  and  less  distinct.  It  was  afterward 
learned  that  to  make  up  for  his  disa|)pointment 
a gentleman  offered  to  take  him  on  an  t.xcursion 
all  by  himself. 

.Vfter  an  hour’s  .sail  the  company  was  landed 
at  I’ennsgrove  to  wait  for  another  steamer,  which 
should  convey  it  to  the  picnic  ground.  Here  the 
l)oys  iniproveil  the  opportunity  to  lake  a swim, 
and  presently  the  whole  ninety  of  them  were  bol)- 
bing  around  in  the  water  like  ducks.  At  ten 
o’clock  they  Were  again  on  their  way,  and  at  one 
they  had  < oini.-  to  Bombay  Ilook,  where  they  were 
to  hiive  dinner.  Wliih-  wailing  for  this  the  boys 
sharpem'il  their  appetit<'s  by  another  swim. 

One  who  has  never  seen  new.-boys  eat  can  hard- 
ly imagine  the  extent  of  tlmir  appetites  in  the  face 
of  a lemptitig  meal.  Lamli  and  iteasc,  oyster  pie 
and  chicken,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
huckleberry  [lie,  disappeared  with  frightful  ra])id- 
ity,  until  even  the  caterer  became  alarmed  as  to 
whether  he  should  have  enough.  But  the  provi- 
sions held  out,  and  the  boy.-’  hunirei-  w as  at  length 
appeased.  Tij  cajinidete  their  s.it i.-faction  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ice  cream  man  oidy  wa.s  needed. 
When  he  appi'ared  the  troop  charged  U[)on  him 
with  wild  shrieks,  and  in  a few  minute-  had  re- 
lieved him  of  his  burden.  Then,  w ith  the  jieaee 
of  mind  that  aeeompanies  a fully  satisfied  aii|>e- 
tite,  they  settled  down  lor  the  trip  home,  when; 
they  finally  arrived  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 


CLXO-. 


TOO  toOCH  t^WINO. 


Titiep  owr. 


■ RvVfr'reR  i(e  cifeAM. 
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Ho RSB  ORB’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

for  wakefulness. 

nrlih  Biiffalo,  N.  Y.,  Bays:  "I  pre- 

“ Catholic  priest,  who  was  a hard  student, 
lor  wakefulness,  extreme  uervousneiw,  etc.  He  re- 
ports great  benefit,”— [Ado.] 


SUMMER  TOURS. 

Th*  Eastern  Railroad  pamphlet,  giving  Time-tables, 
Maps,  Hotel-lists,  and  tours  covering  ilie  Wliite  Moun- 
tains, the  State  of  Maine,  the  Maiilime  Provinces,  and 
all  the  Shore,  Mountain,  and  Lake  resorts  east  ot  Bos- 
ton will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  ou  application  to 
Lucies  TDTTi,B,6en.  Pass.  Agt,  Boston,  Mass.— [ddu.j 


PREMATURE  LOSS  OF  THE  HAIR 
May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  BuRNrrr’s 
CoooAiM*.  The  superiority  of  Bdknktt’b  Fi.avoeino 
Extbaots  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  strength. 
-lAdu.] 

STARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

"It  is  as  near  fairyland,  proliably,  as  any  place  in 
this  part  of  the  world.”— .V.  1'.  TiniM. 

“The  odor  of  new-mown  hay,  tlie  perfume  of  count- 
less roses,  the  soft  breeze,  the  trim  lawns,  mid  tlie  well- 
kept  patliB  appeal  to  the  visitor^— A'  F./ribt/ns. 

Steamers  leave  Pier  18,  North  River,  and  Foot  of  Md 
SL,  East  River,  and  Jewell's  Wharf,  Brooklyn. — [Adti.] 


HOTEL  KAATERSKILL, 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

Labqxbt  mountain  house  in  the  world.  Open  June 
WM,  L October  Accessible  liy  all  rail  route  within 
If  mile  of  hotel,  via  the  1 

Address,  E.  A.Gn.Lirrr,  Kaaterskill  P.O.,  N.Y.-[Adi>.] 


gray  HAIR  , 

-"Sjisssk.si 

ass?.Si«— 

\^11  druggists  have  lu— [Ad®.] 

Anoobtoka  BiWM  ^h^rlepumtion  Is  sucti 

_[Adr.]  " — == 


advertisements. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

POWOBB  CO..  106  Wau  street.  N.  ^ 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

- - “ A laxative  and  refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge 
for  Coneitipation, 
bile,  headache,  hemorrhoids, 
cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 
Prepared  by  S.  ORILLON, 


TAMAR, 
I N D I E N 
GRILLON. 


Paris. 

1.  Puls. 


de  la  Facntte  — 

87,  me  Rambntean, 

Sold  by  all  Dmggists. 

■ TAMAR,  nnlike  pills  and 
.„e  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  Irritation. 


J Address  BrnisoM  dt  Co.,  Portland,  Midna 


«OXJ»  MTOAT.,  PAAU.  ISVa. 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOUTES 

Baktr’t  Prrmimt  ChoeoiaU,  the  bett 
' preparetion  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam- 
ily use.  — Aoter’e  BrtaKfatt  Caeca, 
from  which  the  czecia  of  oil  hu  been 
removed,  eadly  dlgeated  end  edralrably 
adapted  for  iDvalidi.  — Saktr’a  FaaUla 
Choeolate,  aa  a drink  or  eaten  aa  con- 
fectionery It  a dtUclooe  article  i highly 
recommended  by  touriate.— SoJber'a 
£roma,  invaluable  ae  a diet  for  chil- 
dren.-Oernum  Sweet  ChoeolaU,  % 
moat  excellent  ortlele  for  tkmUlca. 

Bold  by  (iroeers  eTcrywherd. 

W.  SAlCSXi  «&  OOi> 

ItQrehdttT,  Afoifc  


IN 


The  Finegt 
I Cigarette, 

Firs.  pS^Medah.  CLOTH  OF  GOLD, 

By  Wm.  S.  Bimball  A Co.  (8T1UISHT  MESH), 

_ts-  WiyjE  READY  SHORUY. 

TIMKEN  SPRINB  VEHICLESI 


_ . . ^1-.-  — — — e MjM  woi.tnl«  mnde. 

Easiest  lidlBS  Aw-ith  one  per- 

Bides  as  .cuy  f Springs 

henry  TIMKENo^^o. 

EBiSiXilK  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO 
the  AMERICAN 

EanMe  Acto  EeTolTBr, 

ryl«.?,£SK^£  OB  Viy 

and  Uardwa^  tMde»  ttik \o  ^ 


KAHNWEILKR’S 

IMPROVKD  PATJfiNT 

CORK  LIFE-PRESERVER, 

For  Swimming  and  Boat- 
ing. Is  easily  adjusted. 
Any  person  can  lenm  to 
swim  In  a very  short  time. 
Can  be  worn  under  the 
bathing-suit  without  being 
i noticed.  Aasorted  sizes 
for  Ladies  and  Children. 
PriceBl.bO;  any  size  mailed 
or  expressed  on  receipt  of 
n.lHI- 

D.  XAHNWEILER, 

146  Worth  St.,  N.  Y- 

uewgTcompany’s  extract 

nw  VRAT  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
°FL^VOUING  OTOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 


'"in  all  c^  of  weak  dig 
a success  and  a boon  f 


palatable 

jtiou  and  debility. 
which  nations  should 


fe^rg?^fu"”-^See  “Mlidical  Press,” “Lancet, 
<•«.-=  o, 

Baron  Liebig's  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  acr^  the 
Label  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  Inferior  substitutes  being 
In  the  market. 


in  me  roaraev. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

‘who^S  ^lyLC.  DAVID  & CO.,9  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  England.  „„„„ 


1 n .M.mnM.ViHitin.'Car.ls,n«2alike.forl'vS.H.name<)n, 

BBIJSHBSI.T'?,  w« « 

ShN  K.  HOPPEI.,  Manufacturer  and  Importer. 


Used  by  all  experts. 

Complete  Catalogue 
on  application. 


PECK  4 SWVPBK.  H6,  H8,  .nd  ISO  Wa...n  SI..  New  Vort. 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


flftstoria  promotes  Digestion 

and  overcomes  Flatulency,  Constipa- 


tion,  Sour  Stomach.  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  Health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
Jmown  to  me.'*  H.  A.  Archer,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  roev  cheeks. 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms, 

Bnt  Caatorla. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indi^tion, 

But  Castoria. 


Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorlal 


CENTAUR  LINilWENT-an  absolute  cure  for  Bheuma^ 
tisin,  Sprain.s,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerflil  and  Pene« 
trating  Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


^trawbeny  Plants 

I “CREAM” 

the  new  and  fam. 

PCTER  HENDERSON  & CO 

St,  New  YoX, 


Id 

Heslor 
to  EtaWi 
and  beauty 
to  IJie 
GUTICUR/\ 
REMEDIES.” 


Disfiguring  Humors,  Humiliating  Eruptions, 
Itching  Tortures,  Scrofula,  Salt  Rhciini,  itud  In- 
fnntlle  Humors  cured  by  the  Cotioura  RruimRa. 

Cdtioura  Rbsolvkmt,  the  new  Wood  piirlfler, 
cleanses  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  impnrliies  and 
Doisonons  elements,  and  thus  removes  the  eaiute. 

CitTiopBA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays 
Itcliing  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  Skin  nnd  Scalp, 
heals  Ulcers  and  Sores,  and  restores  the  Hair. 

CoTicL'BA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Besulifler  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepared  from  Cctioura,  is  Indis- 
pensable In  treating  Skin  Dl^-ases.  Baby  Hnmors, 
Skin  Blemishes,  Sanborn,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

CuTiocBA  RuaEPiBa  are  aheoltitoly  pure,  and  the 
onlv  infallible  Blood  Puriflera  and  Skin  Beautiflers. 
Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  60  cents;  Soap, 

35  cents;  Resolvent,  $1.  

PoTTZB  Dboo  aki>  Cubmioal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AWHOLESflIWE  CUBATIVE. 


NEEDED  IN 


Kvery  Family. 

A'N  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 


A'N  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE for  Constipation, 


■ THE  I>t)?ElSSMAU„ 

I THE  ACTION  PROMPT, 

• THETAPTEDELinoVH. 

Ladies  and  cbildren 

Kjr  like  It 

♦/price.  SB  ewita.  targe  boxei,  80  cMta. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

TiT.BCTMd  r.AN 

D5,.5r5?4B 

Motor  a perfect  power  for  driving  the  family  attdug- 
™ nJi  KrTUO-DYNAMIC  CO.  Stores,  1«  Kiel 

mh  -ir  N Y®  I«1S.  Thirst,  Philadelph^  Pa. 

^edudationuT 

188S.  The  WEW  CALENDAR  of  the  1834. 
NEW  ENGL^’D 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

TOurseir  ana  ram  FraoHtnSq  . Bortnn.  Maes 


OPIUM  HABIT 

Da  H.  H.  K ANR,Ute8nperinlendentoftheDeQulnc^onia 
author  of  ••  Drugs  that  EneUve.”  “ Morphia  Hjpodermi. 
catty  ’*  “Opium  Smoking,”  Ac.,  begs  leave  to  announce  bit 
discovery  of  a combination  of  Remedies  whereby  any  haWtne 
can  ewre.  hlmavlf  at  hooae  in  a short  time  palaleealy. 
For  copies  of  original  lettera,  teettmoniolt,  and  endonetnen^ 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men,  letters  frotn  m 
phy'iciani,  edltoi.al  comment*  from  loading  JoumalB,  and  a 
full  dewripi  ion  of  the  treatment  Addreee 

i*r. ) i;  1 1.  Ha.\c,  av.  a-i>b  st.,  k«w  vark 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 

Full  course,  TWO  vKARs;  sliortercoarse.oneyear.  foe 
English  and  Delsnrte  systems  of  gesture;  light  gym- 
nastics. Term  begins  Oct.  4f  It.  Apply  at  t Somerset  bU 
Boston,  Mass.,  after  Oct.  1st,  from  10  to  14  A.  M.,or  for 
catalogui“8  address  at  any  time  R.  R.  RAYMOND,  Prin. 

SEELEY’SlL*B?^g  PILE  PIPE 

Apwies  any  olntnient  directly  to  p^  aflectol,  there- 
by curiuK  when  other  reraeUics  fait  Conveniently  earned 
In  the  vest  ttocket,  rtadtj  for  une,  without  itain  or  inconw 
nience,  affording  immedicie  relief.  Sold  oy  ril  drumtte 
(accompanied  with  a I'.aekage  of  Seeley  s Ointment  Wi 
which  are  prinUxl  the  ingredients)  or  eent  by  mail  for  bx. 
Seeley’s  Ttrm  EtUbUibmciite,  1S4T  OheitnBt  Btrtit, 
PUladelphla,  Pa.,  or  74  Fleet  Street,  Uadon,  Eaglond. 

ta1^”n^ic^ 

For  60c.  (in  stamps)  200  Elegant  Scrap  Pietniw 
No  two  alike.  F.  WHITING,  80  Na.«8an  St,,  N. 


Lady  Agents; 


.can  secure  perm*. 
nlcniployineiil 

Queea  City 


1 New  (1683)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2 alike,  with  name, 
! lOc.,  postpaid.  Ggo.  I.  Rkkv  Jt  Co.,  Nassaa,  N.V. 


HillPill'S  PimODICIlS. 

Pec^Year I 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE H «0 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 iW 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 00 

The  THREE  above  pnlilicntioiia in  00 

Any  TWO  above  named 1 OO 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 60 

gARPER’S  MAGAZINE  1 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  / ® ®® 

V?  StiUARB  LIBKARV, 

One  Year  (62  Nnmbors)  in  no 

iVafm;#  Fr«e  (o  all  anbecrtlifr*  tn  (Ae  United  Slain 
or  Canaan. 

harper  R brothers,  Franklin  Square,  ff. 
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DONT  BE  A CLAM 


Pernon*  who  »llow  artlcloa 
■mid  to  be  »•  |pK>d  ma 
The  Frank  HlddmUa  Sump 
to  bo  forrod  on  them 
mu»t  expect  to  be  deceived 

8CE  THAT  TOU  GET  WHIT  TOU  M POB 


Kren  a per«on 
of  only  ordlnarV  lutolllgenee 
wi/l  know  for  crrtoin 
that  a So.ip  that  U 
exoellenl  fur  the  «kin 
oannot  puasibly  hurt  clutbes 


Clams  are  not  a proper  model  for  a human  being  to  copy  after 

they  are  wedded  to  their  old  clam-llke  notions:— they  open  their  shells  to  take  In  their  accustomed  food, 

.but  Mhut  up  %'ery  tight  when  anything  new  ronie^  filong 

FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS  and  dont  propose  to  allow  things  to  penetrate  their  shells 

THAT  WERE  UNKNOWN  TO  THEIR  GRANDFATHER  CLAMS  AND  TO  THEIR  GRANDMOTHER  CLAMS. 

A Clam  Is  not  a Good  thing  for  a Housekeeper  to  copy  after 
A Clam  Is  not  a good  thing  for  a Farmer  to  copy  after:—  A Clam  Is  not  a good  thing  for  a Crocer  to  copy  after:— 

A WIDE-AWAKE  HOrSEKEEPER  will  try  new  way*  that  aro  entlorurd  bi/  leading  netc*pn jw-rn •• 

A WIDE-AU  AKE  EAKMEH  will  try  a llutter  Worker  and  a May  Fork:— 

A WIDE-AWAKE  GROCER  will  try  a new  MulaH«eH  Gate  and  a new  Coal  Oil  Can,  and  trill  buy  the  kind  of  yoodm  hio  ruttomrrt  rail  for:— 

Of  cour»e  If  a woman  trie*  everr  new  thInK  that  xhe  hears  of  she  will  often  be  duped  :-Ilut  there  Is  no  sensible  man  or  sensible  woman  who  does  not  know 
for  certain  that  reliable  publishers  would  not  alli»w  such  continuous  use  of  their  pagi-s  for  advertlslot;  The  Frank  Sidilalls  Soap  If  tliey  had  not  Jlrst 
satisfied  themselves  that  It  was  NOT  A HUMBUG.  ttUrlligent  trotnen  are  rapidiy  adoptiuy  ...ic  iw.-fhorfs  a^uttheir  att^hnmr  trho  hav  done 

or«  rt/rrarff/  beffinninff  to  Iffolc  tfoten  u*UA  pily  on  prrstpns  ic/io  are  »et  in  their  ol*i  trnym:-  SO  DONT7 


■FOR  LADIES  TO  READ* 

ONLY  TinNK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES/, 

To  the  Honsekeeper  and  her  Help,  to  the  ItoardiiiK-Iloiise  Mistress  and  her  I.ady 
floarders,  to  the  Farmer's  Wife  and  her  IlauKhtcrs,  for  the  Toilet  and  Hath  of  Kvery 
latdy  of  itellnemeiit.  The  Frank  Slililiills  S<«p  oilers  arent  advantagefl  In  Ecuiiuiuy  ol  L'lc,  In  Its 
•liect  on  the  skin,  ivml  In  lu  froeilnm  fruin  Injury  to  tho  fabric. 

Amonff  tit®  Housekeepers  of  New  FnRland  (where  thrllty  Housokeeplnif  Is  proverbial)  It  ha* 
sained  Immense  f»V'«r,  and  there  Is  no  heller  evidence  ol  iho  merits  ol  iin  artiule  than  lo  be  aide  to  say 
ihal  It  meets  approval  In  the  Homes  of  New  KiiKland. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE 

JUST  THINK!  No  HeahllnK  or  IbdllnR!  No  Smell  on  Wash-day ! 

Clothes  Clean  nii'l  lleautlfiilly  White,  and  as  Sweet  as  If  never  worn  ! 

No  KoiirIi,  Ill'll  Hands • f^lotlies  remain  White  even  If  put  away  for  years! 

The  Soap  I'osltlvely  tiiiuranleed  not  t€»  iidnre  even  the  Finest  Laces! 
R'A/-re  trulrr  or  fuel  is  mrarre  rftnrmbrr  that  wilh  Thr  Frank  Siddallt  Soap 
mtirh  Iren  furl  ii  nrcfiary.  and  a frir  burkrie  of  wntrr  it  enough  for  a large  waih. 

JUST  THINK  ! FlnnneU  anil  Itlankets  as  soO  as  when  New! 

The  most  delirate  t'oliired  Lawns  and  I’rinis  uetnally  flrlRlitened  ! 

A Kiri  Ilf  !'•:  or  13  can  easilvdo  a larKe  wash  withniil  even  heliiR  tired  I 

And  best  of  all,  the  wash  done  In  less  than  half  the  usual  time! 
Use  Tho  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  WasliiiiK  ItUhes : — It  Is  llioonlv  Snnp  tliiil  l«uve-<  I lie  iliili  niK 
Sweet  and  While.  bimI  Ihe  only  soap  that  eiin  he  depended  upon  to  remove  the  smell  of  Fish, 
Itninns,  etc.,  from  fnrUs  and  dishes.  When  yon  have  a dirty  illsli-raif  dotil  blame  youi 
servuDts;  iV/>  not  their  fuu/t;  for  vou  hnie  itivon  them  soap  luadeoi  Kaneid  iSrease.  and  the  re«ult 
U • foul  dlsh-iaif  ; use  The  I rank  >lddulls  Soap,  made  ol  Fiire  Iteef  Suet,  and  you  will  have 
a Clean,  Sweel-siin-IIInK  f’loih. 

So  here  Is  the  llonsekei'per's  fliolee  : 

Common  soap  and  a foul  dIsIir.iK— or-TIn-  Frank  shld.ills  Soap  and  a disli-raK  to  he  prnnd  of. 

-FOR  HOUSE  CLEANING 

This  Is  where  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  appeals  to  Ihe  real  ladviike  Housekeeper. 
I’se  II  rorSernhhiiiK  ami  CleaniiiK.  Ui>e  II  for  Wa-liimt  l’iilol.«.  Windowsaiid  .>Ilrr  r-,  Wine  Kla-e«. 
Oohleis,  and  nil  Ul.i-  \ es^el-  ; nrdiunry  /too;/,  os  o-  f/  ku.uru,  i.  ii„f  fit  fur  tm.liluy  yl< 
while  The  Frank  .Siddalls  Soiij.  Is  a mo-1  . leKiim  ihiiii.'  lor  this  purpose.  I se  it  for  ' 


Murhie  floor  Steps,  Itiireiiii  Tops.  Marble  Sliilnarv,  Mai 

Ihintf  for  murbte  that  run  be  imupinril. 

For  WashiiiK  Hfl  Fhdhes  anil  ItediliiiK.  even  of  ratienis  with  t'ontaKions  and  Infeelions 
lllseases,  anti  for  wasIdiiK  ntenslls  used  in  Ihe  Sh  k-rooin.  it  ran  he  relied  on  lo  eleanse  and 
pnrifv  wllhoni  seal.lliiK  or  holliiiK  a siiiKle  iirlh  le. 

— —FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  GLOTHES 

Itahles  will  not  snirer  wilh  priekly  heat  or  he  trouhle  i with  -nre*  id  an)  kind  wlen  nothing 
but  The  Frank  .Siddalls  Soap  used,  its  InKre.lienls  heiiiK  so  pore  mol  iidid. 

Dont  use  Stida  lo  wash  inirsinK  Imlllesor  Kiiin  i iil>es-i#o»if  eeen  sr.ifrf  r/ie»i-lnil  wash 
them  only  with  lids  Soap,  and  they  will  never  Rel  sour,  hnl  will  always  he  sweet  anil  elean. 

FOR  THE  SGHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 

It  Is  Ihe  best  IhliiK  for  washinu  hlaekhoards  and  seliool  slates,  leavinc  them  entirely 
free  from  Rrease,  and  wllhont  eaiisiiiK  a seraleh  ; the  S.,ap  does  not  liave  lo  he  rinsed  idl'. 


FOR  MEN  TO  READ  • 


ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

The  Merchant  and  Ids  Clerk.  Ihe  I’holoKruplier.  the  (Iplieian.  the  Artist,  the  Printer, 
Ihe  Aclor,  the  llallier  at  the  I'nrkisli  Italli,  live  Itiirlmr,  Hie  Hotel  Keeper,  the  Stalde. 
Ihe  Itallroad,  Ihe  Army  and  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  beneOt  Inim  Ihe  remarkuhle  properties  of 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soup.  CIIAVINC 

Its  heavy.  lasIliiKlallier  Isso  dilferoni  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  Its  superiority  ll 
almost  Inereilifde : the  fme  no'cr  hums  or  smorli,  no  matter  how  dull  iho  raxor,  how  tender  the  skin, 
or  how  closely  shaved,  unrt  the  .Spun;/e  and  .'iuu/t  Cup  teitt  uttruy*  be  twret-tmeftinff. 

IMPOKTANT  FtHl  SlllPIltl  \ Ul»  AND  \UMV  fSK:  It  washes  freely  In  hard  water, 
and  w here  water  Is  si  aree.  reineinher  that  The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  only  take* 
a few  hnekets  of  water  for  a large  wash. 

FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  GARRIACES,  etc. 

' ir  washing  a horse's  mane  and  tall,  while  for 
'litiicutuhlr.  No  stable  Is  eoniplets.  without  it. 
p,  thoronghiv  eleanslng  Ihe  leather  and  rendering 
s and  ear  wlmlows,  eh'iinliig  the  ninnltig-geur  and 
ly  a- use  paint  nnd  varnish  will  last  much  liinger. 
ear  as  crystal. 

p washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands,  and  from 
I,  being  much  belter  Ilian  llen/.lne,  and  safer,  as 
licn/.ine,  and  parents  whose  children  use 

/ in  splendid  condition  for 


s vasll,  superior  lo  Castile  Soap  f. 
g S.iri's.  Galls.  Scralchi's,  cli'.,  it  i*  im 


•.  II  is  I 


washing 
For  Han 
II  soft  and  pllalde,  wl 
hoillo*  of  tine  oarriagcf, 
and  the W'  ' 

The  Frank  sl.ldalh 
Printers’  Kollcrs,  Tvp 
sine  king  accidents  hv 


r lli/in  llanic. 


I La 


Type  ai. 
Iiuini'diatc 


I Itidlc 


rcss.-s  should  renicinher  this, 
swashed  wilh  The  Fniiik  Shlilalls  S 
will  lake  llm  ink  readllv. 


SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS  — 

To  the  Phvsli  lan,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse,  anil  Ihe  PalienI,  It'  Imporliince  t«  becomlni 
more  nnd  more  wi  ld v known  and  ..  pprc  iate.l.  and  It  Is  rii|ed)v  sop.  rseding  liuimrted  Castile  niii 
similar  so  aps  h/r  use  In  llie  sick  Itooin.  the  N nrsi-ry  nnd  llnspital. 

— ■■IN  < Asi;  ttF  IM.ItltWINfJ  TttF-NAII.N— 


i;  DF  IM.ItltWINfJ  TttF-NAII.s- 
The  Frank  si.ldalls  s.,iip  .hoiild  In 
me  trial  will  prove  Its  siiperiorily 

AS  AN  ANTISEPTIG  AND  DISINFEGTANT 

F'or  Wasliing  Did  llnnning  Sores,  ltd  S .res.  Cots,  Wounds  and  Itiirns;  for  washing 
Chare.l  Places  on  InLiHls  and  Adnlls;  h.r  iiiie  |,y  ,,..rs..ns  sail,  ilng  w.ll.  >alt.Kheniii.  Tetter, 

Itlngworui,  Itching  Plies.  Kmplh.iis  on  the  I nod  lor  cli.ldien  allll  «1  with  'scaly 

liieriislallons.  it  i.  wltloeil  am  id  ihe  In ini Ions  elleeis  oficn  r xie  rieuri-d  when  ..iher  soap  ll  used, 
while  I.ir  wa'h'iig  Ihe  invalid  11  is  a most  valoahle  aid  lo  Do-  Plivslelail.  In  tho  Ihnronghness  with 

who’ll  It  rern..ve..  Ir the  -i..n  ihit  would  nlherw.se  o..iiiitern.'t  lUo  u-tlni  of  Ins 

medieine'  |iy  e|..soig  up  the  pores,  amt  whiili  eanool  lie  aeronipllshed  h)  uny  <dlier  soap. 

Lellers  from  well-known  I’livsh-ians.  d.-scrlldiig  Ihelr  e\p«>rleni'<i  In  llielr  iirnellco 
wilh  The  I rank  s,i,|, lolls  «.oap.  leave  no  don  Id  ol  the  I mill  of  these  assertions. 

r*t  it  fur  Wuehih't  Suns  m,  t'lr  Ft.-f.  I'U'isnl  lu/  inilkin;/  or  tnurimj  iv/ht  »hoek. 

Ahrui/e  Iriirr  filntt;/  of  thr  luthfr  uu—tlunt  rinse  the  lHht  r off. 


FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFEGTION 

All  Perfniiies  are  iiOnrioiis  to  llii.  *»kin  ; Thr  t’runl  Sidilutti  Suu/i  it  nut  perfumnl. 

has  «n  ■gr.  eahio  odor  Iruia  us  iDgredien-  -i....  ■ >>  , 

leave  anv  odor  on  the  .Skm  : ti.e  ij*‘e  n ■ 

II  should  always  he  nseil  for  washiiii 

skin:-/!  rJin'd  uiU  nnl  ilt-al  (m  i'-,,,  ,r,  i, 


alid  ; I 


e the  I 


I Ihr  Ha 


i>  leaves  the  rklu 
No  tooth-iM.wder  or  l.edh-wash  will  eoinpnre  v 
A llltle  on  Ihe  tool h-hriisli  m.ikes  Ihe  ini 
II  leaves  a pli  as.inl  .iroiiialie  ta- 
It  it  rtpirtalla  ad.ipf.- 1 /..r  f ah'f  use  I'  U),  ih  Ii 
PKK»DNS  WMD  Di:sri>K  A Mts|\ 
The  Frank  sillilall' 

11  Is  due  enlirelv 


.'ling  that  V 
!•  with  it. 


iVh'.'and' a elV.l  d 


it'-n  causes ; 

oih-hnisli. 

appreciate 


a lie) 


oil.  I 


sp..llg.' 


ip  Dia 


t.ivorile 
d The  Fra 


.■III  y 


ishlllg  I 


• tiruthn 


po.dng;  ph 
. away  wi 

£ ol  Iho 


ilp:-C. 


will  do  it  wilhoi 
When  iis.'.l 
hither  sh.add  be  Ii'll  In  tl 
Tonic.  Itav  Uiini,  Itamlolln.'.  P 
the  hair  will  not  rolle.  t dii-t.  . 

Hut  Linings  ami  N.'ck-we.vr  v 

Try  It  for  washin?  your  Eye-Glasses  and  Spectacles. - 

The  Frank  siddalls  soap  is  superior  I..  It.ii/lo.'  or  Xoioomi.t  for  t l.aning  < 

rSod*.  ■ ■■  - 


BOW  A LADY  CAN  GET  THE  SOAP  TO  TRY 

at  Place*  where  II  is  Not  Sold  at  Ihe  slores. 

Send  the  retnll  price  lu  '•.•nli  In  money  nr  l’,.'iiigi'  'slumps. 

S.VV  she  saw  til,,  nilvert Isenii.nt  in  " HaUI'KI.'s  \)  KKUh V '' 
make  tlie/i'  s proto "c- 


s shl. lulls  s,,a|i 


-ODD  USES  QUAINT  USES-SPEGIAL  USES 

Id  I'livsi.-hviis  . lalm  Dial  skin  ills.-ases,  sa  •h  i- i'etler,  ICingworni,  Pimples,  ete..  arij 
s..iip  ii'oi  le  h.iiii  r.inchl  ure.i'e;  use  I he  Fr.uik  Sidd.vll*  S.iup  and  ni-o.l  all  -U''h  trouble*, 
hil  r.'i'Di  and  IrDliei.tl  Fves  Will  ret.alii  their  origin  irhrdll  incy  nnlmpnlred  when  kept 
ll  rio-  Frank  Siddalls  .s.,.ip.’ 

lies  r,.|esi'opi.  Lenses  and  Pholograt.li.'rs'  I'lales  with 'iit  a p<i-«!aUty<d  icralclotig 
II  1 I.e.iiL'  as.-.l  wilh  111.'  ai.i-l  gialil)iiig  result-  In  si'h..oN  .if  Design  for  washaig 

ashing  l■.•:lrls.  Coral,  lii.iim.ii.ls.  and  oDier  preeimis  sl.mes,  .levvelrv,  Gobi  and 
l.'.aml  l..r  . I.  oi.ii.g  IVal.  h I rvsiols,  it  is  . ..nsl.l.  ri  .l  by  .lewclcrs  superior  to  any 

d. kills  Soap : li'ive  plmlv  ..f  ll 
.hg  n.islh'  I WiDi  till*  S.i.ip  w 
ml  of  line 
iti..n.  Ill 
iii.)nr. 


k si, 


I lather  Ir 


s:  also  f.ir 


• ..r  Hair 
s ,l.iiidrufl. 

Collars, 


Unly  lend  for  One  Cake,  a 

Promise  No.  1-Ti.ai  Die 

vviish-.lav 


imp 


shall  h.' 


r Dll' Tain 

Promise  No.  2— rimi  di.- i*. 


a.I  III 


iviisli  shall 
III  sending  will  p 
iit.-.l  .lir.  eli..iis 
Die  Soap  shall  he  exai'tl.v  lolh.vv 
By  return  mall,  n regalar  1"  rent  cuke  of  Snap  will 
poilai/e  prepaid  ; ll  will  l>i<  park.'il  In  a n.'Ut  Iron  t,.ix 
••arry  /■alely.  and  ISeent-  In  Postage  Stamp'  w dl  l„ 
Alt  Dill  U done  ftir  10  rent*  lin  ause  it  it  Ir  li,  ■ r.l  !•,  a , 
to  inltodure  it  than  tu  srnd  tah  xmrn  to  tril  it  la  Ihr  • 


If  your  lelle 
ll  wll 
yon  have  not 


a iiDei 


n have  sent  for 
more  Dian  one  cake. 

Make  Ihe  promitu  very  plain , or  the  Soap  will  \OTbe 
A Cake  will  he  sent  Free  of  Charge  to  the  Wife  of  a tirnce 
the  Wife  of  a Minister  If  the  above  TWO  promlsrs 


I. -Is  . •Hill  lor  I'l.'anlng  rag  eiirp.' 

Is  he.  ler  Ilian  ll.  nxln.' or  llarlsliorn  for  . leaning 
e fahrlr. 

r.  .Ir-.  — IT  KFFI’S  TDK  CDI.tDtS  ItItIDIIT, 
vith  tt  rni-hiiiri  thrm.  th-  v on/  •>/  rourtr  tutt  much  tonper, 

-inn  w.irk.  wlo  n Tlo'  Fr  ink  SaMs'l- Sn  ip  ■■  usrd.witt  not  rhup  iMia 
ii'id  ..’ii.  r ..ui.  l.  nr  einph.vmrni.  if  f . ini'  li.mie-uia.le  *oup,  toilet 
Mtr  isr.  CsKIl  mutrrrn  Citii/f  .S...,p). 
nil'Ti  for  tritshiit'i  wua!  !,■  fun  i i ilimi  it.  orhrfnrr  selling  it. 

nil  Milk  I l.'iislls  wh.'ii  wiishe.l  wilh  Tlie  I rank  sii|, kills  Simp 
i.|  iis  ni'W.  anil  do  N'DT  ri'ipilr..  si'alillng  or  pulling  in  Die  situ. 
GIILV  r.'inoves  Dii-  soi.  ll  rn.in  Die  han.ls  after  milking. 


How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement, 

A I’.-rson  of  l(.'llnl•m.■lll  will  he  tla.l  to  ihh.pl  a now,  ea.'y, 
'-loan  way  .d  w.ishiog  clothe.-,  Iiipla.'eol  Die  old,  har.l,  iloiipy  way 

How  to  Toll  a Person  of  Intelligence. 

A I’ersini  ,d  I lit  .dligi'iire  will  lia  ve  no  .IllHeulty  In  under- 
Standing  and  lolluwing  (he  very  easy  and  'enslldo  directions. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A Person  of  Honor  will  'I'nrn  to  do  mean  a thing  ag  to 
buy  the  Siiapainl  nut  f,,|Iuw  ilo'  dlrcciti.n*  *u  stnmgly  urged. 

How  to  Tell  Sensible  Persons. 

Sensihli-  I’.-rsoiis  will  not  get  nind.  hul  will  feel  ibaokfol 
’I  at  th.'i'  :ittpnil',n  hii*  neen  dire.'le.l  (o  hi'tler  melbud*. 

And  non  dont  gel  Hie  old  wash-holler  mendtsl.  but  next  wash-day 
give  one  lionesi  trial  to  Frank  Siddalls  IVay  of  Washing  Clothen. 


I 


Only  One  Cake  must  be  sent  for, 

hut  utter  Irving  ll.  dealer'  will  buy  It 
from  tlo-lr  wliide<nh>  houses 

r you  cun  ut.lor direct  irvnii  the  Factory. 

You  must  NOT  send  for  more  than  one  cake: 

I if  a friend  wonlt  lo  try  it.  the  mnit  send  in  a teparate  teller. 


.Viitl  Now  fvtr  tlip  CIPiin,  Neill,  I'.jimv,  lieiitpcl  Liiilyliko  FK.VNK  .Sll>l>,VLLS  W.AY  OF  WASHING  FLOTHE.S. 

Thei^  is  nothing  Intricate  ahont  Die :-aiiy  child  over  18  years  of  age-who  has  union  setiss— will  have  no  trunhlo  In  toUowdng  them  i- 


A ATash-lHdler  .MIST  NOT  he  toed  KOT  fc'ff.V  m 
HKAT  THE  W ASH  if  .iTER.  and  as  the  wa«h  water 
must  only  he  lukewarm,  a small  kettle  holds  enough  fur 
a large  wash. 

A AVasIt-holler  will  have  a depo'lt  formed  on  It  fVom 
the  atmosploT.',  intpUeof  the  moil  careful  houeekeevrr, 
which  Injure*  the  delicate  Ingredlentt  that  are  in  this  Soup 
He  sare  to  heat  Die  water  In  the  tea-kettle 
THE  FIH.'JT  TIME,  ao  matter  hour  odd  it  teems. 

Wash  the  AVIilte  Flannels  with  theuther  Wh'.le  Pleocs. 

Be  sure  to  always  make  the  last  water  soapy:  tho 
clothe*  will  Nl  IT  smell  of  the  soap,  but  will  ho  at  tweet 
as  II  never  worn,  and  stains  that  have  neon  ovcrlooke.l  lo 
washing  will  bleach  out  while  drying,  and  the  clothes 
will  iron  easier. 

Always  distolM  a tmattpleee  of  Soap  In  the  atareh ; 

U makes  the  ironing  easier,  and  Ihe  eiothes  handsomer. 

Tlve  Frank  Klddalln  Soap  wafheo  freely  In  herd  water 
wl^oot  Soda,  Lye,  or  any  waahlng  eompoiind  ; dont  use 
Borax,  Ammonia,  or  any  other  soap  on  any  of  the  wash. 


/I  waste  It,  being  piirtlriilur 


V It  out  on  a wash-board,  and  rub  the  Soap  UGHTLY  over  It  to  as 


Th.'fi  Klii’.L  if  IN  A TlilMT  KOLL!  in'i  a*  a pfece  Is  rollrd  when  It  I*  sprinkled  for  Ironing,  lay  It  In  the  bottom  of  tbe  tub  under  the 
water,  and  go  'in  the  mine  way  until  all  the  pieces  have  ihe  so  i|»  ruithe.!  on  them  and  are  rulled  np. 

Then  go  away  for  '20  ininntes  to  one  limir— hy  the  elnek— and  let  The  Frank  SlddalU  Soap  do  its  work. 

NF:xt— Alter  *oaklng  tho  FtfLI.  titno,  com’nenco  rnhhing  tho  olothea  LddHTLY  on  a wash-board  aj»d  the  diet  will  drop  oitt;  turn  the 
garmeol*  inside  oul  to  get  at  the  seiiro',  faiit  fioST  u.w  any  mure  Soap  ; DUNTSDALUOK  BDl  L A SIMILE  PI  EUE,  UK  THEY  WILL  TURN 
YELLOW;  and  iHiNTwash  through  two  sud'.  If  the  wash- water  get*  too  dIDy,  dip  some  out  and  add  a little  clean  water  ; Ifit  gets  too  eold 
for  the  hand*  iidd  sumc  hot  water  out  ui  tho  tea-kettle. 

If  a Streak  is  hard  t.i  wash,  riih  some  more  Snap  on  it  and  throw  It  back  Into  the  *ads  for  a few  minntoe. 

NEXT  Ct»MF>  THf;  KIN'SINg— which  I*  lo  be  dotio  In  lukewarm  water,  Attn  la  por  thm  ptniposx  or  orrriifo  tbe  dibtt  8tn>a  oo'^ 
nnd  I*  to  be  done  ms  IoI'ow*  Wa'h  ciioh  pieon  LKlHTLYun  a wa'b-hoard  through  the  ri nie- Water  (wltAoef  iisiag  mv  aior*  Sngp)  AND  SEE 
THAT  ALLTHE  DIRIY  SfDS  AKKD  iTOUT.  Axv  buaut  hoo.skkkeper  will  Kxow  autr  how  TO  DOTHia. 

NEXT,  the  blne-wiiter,  which  ran  hr  either  lukewarm  nr  eold;  Use  little  or  no  Blueing,  for  this  Soap  takee  the  plaeeof  Bloetag. 
.STIK  A PIECE  OF  THE  SOAP  in  the  blne-wal.-r  UNTIL  THE  WATER  UETS  DECHUEDLY  SOAPY.  Put  the  clothes  THKOUaH  THIS 
SOAPY  blue-water,  wr.ng  them,  aud  hang  up  to  dry  WITHOUT  ANY  MORE  UINSINO  and  WITHOUT  SOALDINO  or  BUllOMa 
A SINGLE  PIECE. 

Afterwards  soap  the  Colored  Pieces  and  Colored  Flannels,  let  them  stand  SO  mlnatae  to  1 hoar,  and  wash  the  oame  way  as 
the  white  pieces,  bring  Bure  to  make  the  laat  rinBe-water  Boapy. 

THE  MOST  DELICATE  COLORS  WILL  NOT  FADE  WHEN  WASHED  THIS  WAT,  BUT  WILL  BE  THE  BRIGHTER. 


Address  all  Letters  :>^FF1CB  OF  THF  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP  1019  Chestaot  StTMt*  Phlladelohia.  Pa. 
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Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


OP 

THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


EARL  8c  WILSON  S 


IPATENT  SHORT  RAND  COLLARS 
I AND  BEAD  EDGE  ’ CUFFS 
' always  give  satisfaction 


TRICYCLES. 

<'GHCSTClASS  WaOK  — >1CIU  cr^-'  or 


hiohest Class  *vo<»K.- NEW 

SEND  i”  ■:  ; - 

OVERMAN  WHEELC^ 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLOIE  XXVIL,  NO.  im 


Paillard’s 

MUSIC  ]B 
BOXES S 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT? 

THB  OLD  ADAGE,  THAT  “ AN  OUNCE  OP  PRE- 
VENTION 18  WORTH  A POUND  OF  CURB.”  WAS 
NEVER  MORE  APTLY  ILLUSTRATED  THAN  BY 
HIM  WHO  TAKES  HIS  DOSE  OF  TARRANT’S 
SELTZER  APERIENT  BEFORE  THE 
MORNING  MEAL.  FOR  IT  NOl'  ONLY  GENTLY 
REGULATES  AND  PURIFIES  THE  SYSTEM,  BUT 
IS  A PROTECTION  AGAINST  DISEASE,  WHICH 
NO  ONE  OUGHT  TO  DISREGARD.  ALL  DRUG- 
GISTS HAVE  n\ 


c«nts  for  cirruUr. 

I.,  6^  Bro«4- 


«AXt:F.lCTCB*D  BY  TIIK 

BALTIMOEE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

wm.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


tw~  Send  for  price-li»t,  uiuning  county  and  aUte. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


TO  VISIT  THIS 


NEWLY- OPENED  RESORT 


WHILE 

iHE  BESt'wA^O  reach 

SAKATOGA 

L,  Ukln.  tb.  CITEEN^ 

PalSMSteanier^n  jK^j^^'Ronte.  Tickets  sold 

- 

'«*RAT0«A 


Dlt.  TOif.VSEA'D’S  RBMEDY  FOR 

Hay-Fever,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh: 

Bbooki.yh,  N.  Y.,  Sopt.  *4,  ISSI. 

I beliere  it  >tII1  be  sure  In  ninety  caiei  In  i 

BnooKi.YN,  N.  Y..  OcL  17, 16li. 

“ 1 am  happy  to  s»j  that  your  remedy  hs»  aeited 
ne  a aecoiwl  season  fnlly  ns  well  as  the  list  year.” 

Pamphieta,  with  Mr.  Bewbert*  tnU  ietten  and  other 
testimonials,  funiishud  on  appiication. 

Prepared  oniy  by 

DR.  HI.  M.  TOWNSEND,  Frostborg,  Md. 

Price,  CO  cents  and  $1  60  per  bottle. 

For  sale  by  CHARLES  DENNIN,  Fiwt  PI.  and  CoBrt 
Sl,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all  Druggfels. 


'«  Oacliou«. 


HOWA-KD 


917  Room#  for  Oueeis;  I 
cltty  The  esUblishmenj 

fefWisrK 


Mailed  for  Sl.oO  by  Stafionera,  or 
X'PFEL  A ESSBK,  Now  York. 


PECTACLE8 


Water  bottled  without 
Add  Gas,  and  that  di 
IS  St  the  Sprlnn. 

“The  Geyser  Sprlnf  " 
[.Irer  and  Kidney  lUsei 
tier  number  ofpersous 

,lcr  is  ” 

lanesia  combined  (221 
ratoea  spring  wsler. 


. Ck  .T.  mrcK,  Alanu. 
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“Bright,  sparkling,  and  brimming  over  with  good  things.” — 
Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illcstrated  Werki-y. 

Ttie  current  Ktttufier  of  this  delightfiU  periodical  for  little  folk 
contains  portra  its  and  a sketch  of 

GENERAL  TOM  THUMB  AND  WIFE, 
giving  remmi»cences  of  their  event  fid  career. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PRINCE  LAZYBONES 
is  the  title  of  a chnnniug  serial  storg  hg  Mrs.  W.  J.  HaYS,  author  of 
“ The  Princess  Idleirug.s"  and  other  pipidar  stories  for  goung  readers. 

Among  the  other  attractions  special  attention  nuig  be  called  to  a 
full  page  of  sketches  hg  F.  S.  Cm  RC  t,  entitled"'  Animal  Studies  in 
Central  Park"  "Cousin  Tom's  Wedding,"  a storg  by  Matthew 
White.  Ju.v.,  articles  by  Ei.iot  McCormick  and  Maroarkt  Eytinhk, 
and  illustrations  by  W.  P.  Snyder,  II.  P.  Wolcott,  Rosi.na  Emmet, 
and  others. 

SuHscKivTioN  Price.  $1.50  per  Year. 

A s/Hcimen  cojig  of  IIarper’.s  Yocnh  People  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceij/t  of  a three-cent  stamp. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  STRIKE. 
rilHE  great  telegraph  strike  will  be  always  memo- 
A rable  in  the  history  of  such  events  because  of  the 
instantaneous  action  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
very  significant  also  as  showing  the  nature  and  pos- 
sible consequences  of  such  movements  at  a time  wlien 
enormous  corporations  and  combinations  of  capital 
produce  similar  vast  organizations  of  labor.  The 
tendency  of  such  concentration  of  capital,  against 
which  the  feeling  called  ‘“anti-monopoly” is  the  pro- 
test, is  not,  however,  wliolly  inimical,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, to  the  interests  of  labor,  considered  as  an  in- 
terest distinct  from  capital.  In  1877  it  was  evident 
that  common  action  upon  the  part  of  railroad  em- 
ployes througliout  tlie  country  would  produce  the 
most  serious  consequences.  They  command  all  trans- 
port, and  if  they  decide  that  transport  shall  cease, 
there  is  no  recourse  V>ut  to  the  old  and  long-disused 
methods  of  communicatioii.  The  sudden  and  gen- 
eral interniptiou  of  railroad  transpoi’t  in  this  country 
would  obviously  bean  incalculable  misfortune. 

Scarcely  second  to  this  would  be  the  misfortune  of 
a similar  sudden  cessation  of  telegraphic  intercourse. 
The  business  of  the  country  at  tlie  great  centres  of 
trade  is  now  done  so  largely  by  telegi-aph  that  the 
instantaneous  interruption  or  destruction  of  the  sys- 
tem would  lie  disa-strous.  Yet  this  is  always  possible 
because  of  the  ab.sorption  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  tele- 
graph business  by  one  huge  company,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessary organization  of  the  telegraph  operators  into 
one  combination.  Tliis  combination  actually  controls 
telegraphic  communication  as  the  railroad  combina- 
tion controls  intercoui*se  by  rail.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  tliat  the  huge  railmad  or  tel- 
egi-aph  corporations  should  cultivate  just  and  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  power  that  can  summarily 
suspend  the  business.  The  individual  employer  may 
readily  find  another  hand  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  one 
that  leaves  him.  But  it  is  not  supposable  that  a cor- 
poration can  at  once  or  easily  supply  the  places  of 
thousands  of  skilled  workmen  all  over  tlie  country. 
It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  combination  and  or- 
ganization of  labor  will  closely  follow  that  of  capital, 
and  the  greater  the  aggregation  of  capital  intent  upon 
its  own  advantage,  witliout  perceiving  what  essential 
elements  of  pecuniary  advantage  are  sympathy,  jus- 
tice, and  generosity,  the  greater  will  be  the  organized 
association  of  labor ; and  the  menace  to  society  in  this 
separation  into  two  hostile  camps  of  interests  natu- 
rally related  is  plain. 

But  the  duty  of  such  interests  is  not  le.ss  evident. 
It  does  not  lie  in  an  arbitrary  and  imperious  a&sertion 
of  will,  but  in  a spirit  of  mutual  undei-standing  and 
concession.  Strikes  may  be  foolish.  They  may  be 
ill-timed.  They  may  be  unreasonable.  They  may 
be  often  ineflfective.  But  they  are  often  the  only 
means  open  to  tho.se  who  resort  to  them  of  declaring 
wrongs  and  demanding  rights.  So  universal  is  the 
feeling  that  in  a contest  between  capital  and  labor  the 
advantage  is  with  cajiital,  becan.se  of  its  gi'ealer  jxiwer 
of  endurance,  that  wlienever  there  is  a strike  it  may 
be  said  almost  as  a rule  that  there  is  a general  convic- 
tion tliat  it  is  not  without  rea.son.  Doubtless  there 
are  instances  of  strikes  due  to  the  reckless  incitenients 
of  knavish  demagogues.  But  a wanton  strike  is  very 
infrequent.  A .strike  may  be  generally  con-sidered  to 
be  the  sign  of  an  honest,  even  if  a mistaken,  conviction 
of  injustice.  In  a great  movement  of  the  kind,  there- 
fore, unaccompanied  by  violence,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
telegraph  strike,  public  .sympathy  will  be  found  with 
the  strikers,  as  it  was  with  the  telegraph  operators, 
and  there  will  be,  as  there  was  in  that  case,  a general 
feeling  that  the  corporation  of  employers  ouglit  to 
hear  the  complaint  not  incredulously,  and  apply  the 
remedy.  The  general  welfare  and  the  public  peace 
can  not  be  promoted  by  chopping  logic  and  quoting 
what  called  economical  laws.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ELECTION.  I 
No  election  this  year  will  be  more  interesting  than 
that  in  Massachusetts,  for  Greneral  Butler  is  a popu- 
larly entertaining  figure,  and  he  has  arrayed  himself 
against  the  honorable  pride,  the  character,  and  the  in- 
telligence of  the  State.  The  General  is  almost  too 
transparent  a demagogue.  He  takes  the  whole  thing 
good-naturedly,  and  his  adroitness  always  serves  him ; 
but  he  evidently  despises  the  people,  w hom  he  treats 
as  stupid  and  very  gullible,  and  his  talk  about  reform, 
economy,  and  civic  virtue  has  precisely  the  artificial 
ring  of  the  stage  appeals  full  of  noble  sentiment  to 
the  gallery.  The  General  has  plenty  of  ‘ ‘ cheek,  ” and 
while  he  poses  as  the  champion  of  reform  and  econ- 
omy, it  is  amusing  to  remember  that  he  was  the  most 
strenuous  and  unblushing  leader  of  the  salary  grab 
in  Congress  ten  years  ago.  Nobody  takes  General 
Butler  seriously.  There  is  probably  not  a person  in 
the  party  with  which  he  is  now  actmg,  or  in  any  other 
party,  who  supposes  that  he  has  any  particular  polit- 
ical principle,  or  that  he  would  hesitate  at  anything 
which  promised  to  gratify  his  ambition. 

The  General’s  onslauglit  upon  the  management  of 
the  Tewksbury  almshouse  has  failed,  yet  it  is  the  great 
measure  of  his  administration.  There  have  been 
abuses  in  that  institution  which  have  been  exposed 
and  remedied.  But  the  eager  Governor  evidently 
thought  that  there  was  a general  public  suspicion  of 
hidden  misdoing  which  could  be  turned  to  account, 
and  assuming  the  truth  of  every  allegation,  lie  has 
conducted  the  inquiry  like  a Tombs  shyster  bent  upon 
a verdict  at  any  cost,  and  not  like  a magistrate  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to  do  ju.stice.  His  mind 
has  been  fixed  upon  Butler  rather  than  upon  Tewks- 
bury. His  professions  upon  the  abuse  of  api>«int- 
ments,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  were  refreshing  for  their  lofty  tone,  and  for 
their  truth  if  not  their  novelty.  But  his  perform- 
ances, according  to  the  accounts  from  Massachusetts, 
have  been  ludicrously  inharmonious  with  his  profes- 
sions. He  holds,  probably,  wuth  Judge  Hoadly 
Yvho  is,  however,  a very  ditferent  man — that  reform 
liad  better  w^ait  until  his  friends  have  secured  the 
spoils. 

Tliis  is  the  man,  whom  nobody  in  the  country  po 
litically  respects,  -who  has  been  selected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Massachusetts  as  its  especial  represent- 
ative. There  could  be  no  more  .significant  illustration 
of  tlie  spirit  of  that  party.  Mr.  Charles  Fraxui.s 
Adams  described  it  as  being  in  1860  a conspiracy 
against  human  rights.  It  is  now  as  truly  an  organi- 
zation to  secure  the  ‘ ‘ plunder”  of  the  government.  It 
does  not  even  profess  a principle  upon  any  practical 
question.  It  does  not  a.ssert  that  the  contest  is  be- 
tween policies.  It  insists  that  the  election  of  '84  will 
be  merely  a struggle  between  the  two  parties — a fight 
for  patronage.  As  such  a controversy  involves  no 
principle,  no  national  policy,  no  actual  i.ssue — as  it 
must  be  conducted  by  personal  attacks,  smart  tricks, 
taking  cries,  and  the  lowest  arts  of  the  demagogue. 
General  Butler  is  fitly  selected  by  the  Massachusetts 
Democracy  as  its  representative.  It  could  not  do 
better.  He  is  the  type  of  the  present  attitude  and 
purpose  of  the  party.  He  would  necessarily  occupy 
a high  place  in  a Democratic  national  administration, 
and  in  carefully  observing  him  every  voter  can  see 
to  what  kind  of  control  Democratic  success  would 
consign  the  government.  The  Massachusetts  elec- 
tion, as  we  say,  will  be  interesting.  But  the  General 
will  have  to  fight  for  victory.  He  can  not  have  gained 
a single  vote  by  his  course,  and  while  every  vote  that 
could  be  cast  for  him  w-as  undoubtedly  thrown  last 
year,  many  of  them  will  this  year  be  thrown  against 
him,  with  a large  number  of  votes  that  did  not  come 
out.  Those  who  wished  “to  see  w’hat  the  old  man 
would  do”  have  seen  enough,  and,  having  gratified 
their  curiosity,  they  will  probably  vote  this  year  for 
the  honor  and  the  principles  of  Massachusetts. 


MR.  TURPIN  AND  THE  REV.  DR.  DODD. 

The  Democrats  usually  carry  the  election  over- 
whel  m ingly  some  months  before  it  takes  place.  They 
proclaim  tliem-selves  to  be  the  party  of  avenging  vir- 
tue, and  all  goes  prosperously  until  the  votes  are 
counted,  when  it  turns  out  that  they  have  not  enough. 
The  explanation  both  of  this  seeming  prosperity  and 
of  the  fatal  want  at  the  polls  is  obvious.  The  party 
in  power  is  judged  by  every  -wrong  deed  and  by  every 
wrong-doer.  Even  its  own  intelligent  and  independ- 
ent members  join  in  the  criticism  and  censure,  and 
to  that  degree  are  in  sympathy  and  harmony  wuth  tlie 
opposition.  The  general  tone  of  comment  seems  to 
be  adverse  to  the  dominant  party.  In  this  situation 
the  eager  but  obtuse  opposition  sees  in  every  Repub- 
lican critic  a Democratic  voter.  It  redoubles  its  loud 
protestations  of  horror  and  its  prefessions  of  virtue. 
The  excellent  Mr.  Richard  Turpin  is  deeply  grieved 
that  a pocket  has  been  apparently  picked,  and  tlie 
Reverend  Dr.  Dodd  has  heard  with  inexpressible  sor- 
row that  somebody  has  been  forging.  It  is  too  sad. 
But  Messrs.  Turpin  and  Dodd  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  guarantee  the  apprehensive  against  robbery  and 
foi^ery. 

When  it  comes  to  the  decision,  however,  the  frying- 


pan  is  thought  to  be  quite  as  secure 
there  is  a general  suspicion  that  Dics  i 
queer  defense  against  thieving,  and  Dr.  D^dd  ^ jj, 
prophylactic  against  forgery.  This  is  the  reas<m| 
the  pi-osperity  of  the  canvass  vanishes  at  the  p6. 
and  that  tlie  Democrats  wlto  walk  so  gayly  and  tri- 
umphantly over  the  course  before  the  race  begins  are, 
so  to  speak,  nowhere  when  it  ends.  In  1868  they  as' 
sured  the  country  that  if  it  wanted  sound  constitu- 
tional reconstruction,  the  Democratic  party  was  still 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand  of  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions.  In  1872  they  announced  their 
detestation  of  the  unfraternal  attitude  of  the  Repub- 
licans, and  their  ardent  desire  to  shake  hands  over 
a bloody  chasm.  In  1876  tliey  implored  a stricken 
country  to  i-est  in  their  temperate  bosom  safe  from 
the  hands  of  whiskey  thieves.  In  1880  they  were 
sure  that  the  only  refuge  from  the  Crddit  Mobilier 
ra-scaJity  was  among  the  allies  of  Greenbackers  and 
the  residuary  legatees  of  Tweed.  The  sirens  sang, 
but  the  wily  Ulysses,  half  distrusting  himself,  stopped 
his  ears  and  held  on  his  coui*se — and  saved  his  ship. 

We  are  again  appi-oaehiiig  the  election.  It  will 
take  place  in  November,  1884,  and  already  in  August, 
1883,  the  unwearied  jestere  have  overthrown  the  Re- 
publicaiLS,  liorse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  There  is  no- 
thing left  of  them;  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea;  and 
such  is  the  awful  fate  of  the  once  great  Republican 
part.y.  It  is  certainly  dreadful,  and  it  would  be  even 
more  appalling  if,  as  the  lx>ys  .say,  we  had  not  all  been 
there  so  very  often.  But  the  country  has  had  a seri- 
ous experience  during  the  bust  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  one  thing  iu  which  it  will  not  now  be  deceived  is 
the  character  and  prebabilities  of  the  party  to  which 
it  commits  its  welfare.  Long  tenure  of  power  by  a 
party  is  undesirable  for  many  reasons.  But  a long 
tenure  is  not  the  worst  of  perils.  The  party  which 
would  relieve  the  country  of  that  evil  must  be  able  to 
show  that  it  will  do  better.  Its  protestations  and 
imunises  will  be  imiiartially  heard.  Its  explanations 
and  excuses  of  its  familiar  career,  of  its  performances 
when  it  has  recently  obtained  local  power,  of  its  al- 
liances and  its  inconsistencies,  will  all  be  patiently 
weighed.  But  unless  something  more  forcible  and 
promising  is  presented  than  has  yet  been  offei-ed,  the 
judicious  country  will  probably  inform  the  deeply 
grieved  Mr.  TL’RPIN  and  the  sorrowing  Reverend  Dr. 
Dodd  at  the  polls  that  their  arguments  are  very  touch- 
ing, but  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  satisfied  that 
they  are  the  siifest  guardians  of  the  national  honor 
and  the  national  treasure. 


REPUBLICANISM  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

The  receipts  under  the  Scott  law  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  are  said  to  be  so  large  that  the  general  tax  levy 
will  be  probably  reduced;  and  the  revenue|,of  the 
State  of  Missouri  have  been  increased  to  the  amount 
of  $1,000,000  by  the  high  license  act.  These  are  sig- 
nificant fiicts,  and  they  will  probably  lead  to  a gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  system.  The  tax  upon  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage  is  based  upon 
economical  and  not  ujion  moral  considerations.  Tlie 
moral  consideration,  however,  is  doubtless  very  po- 
tent in  securing  the  pa.ssage  of  such  laws.  The  fact 
that  the  traffic  produces  drunkenness,  and  that  an  im- 
mense proyiortion  of  crime  springs  from  dninkenness, 
and  entails  great  expense  upon  the  community,  nat- 
urally suggests  the  taxation  of  the  traffic  as  the  most 
unobjectionable  of  taxes.  It  is  a tax  which  does  not 
touch  anything  necessary  to  subsistence.  It  affects 
notliing  but  a dangerous  and  unnecessary  form  of 
self-indulgence,  and  in  the  highest  sense,  therefore,  it 
is  a tax  upon  superfluity  and  luxury.  Even  those 
who,  in  the  desire  to  propitiate  the  liquor  interest,  op- 
ixise  a high  license,  do  not  dare  to  propose  free  drink- 
ing. They  insist  upon  a low  license  as  more  equita- 
ble, But  it  is  not  more  equitable,  since  a high  license 
produces  a larger  revenue,  and  consequently  lightens 
the  burden  upon  actual  nece.s.saries. 

The  drellest  ground  of  hostility  to  the  high  license 
act  is  that  it  oppresse.s  the  iioor  man  by  raising  the 
price  of  his  dram.  Tlii.s,  however,  is.not  true,  for  the 
high  license,  by  limiting  the  number  of  traders,  en- 
ables them  to  realize  lai*ger  profits  without  raising 
the  price,  the  traffic  depending  largely  upon  a low 
price.  “Drunk  for  a penny,  dead  drunk  for  two- 
pence,” as  the  old  English  sign  said.  But  if  it  were 
true,  and  if  the  high  license  did  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor,  it  would  consequently  l^n 
crime  and  the  expenses  of  pi*eserving  public  order. 
This  argument  again.st  high  license  would  then 
amount  inei'ely  to  saying  tliat  sober  and  honest  p<wr 
people  should  be  tax^  more  heavily  in  order  thathp' 
pling  poor  people  might  get  di’uuk  more  cheapl.V- 
Demagogues  are  often  forced  into  ludicrous  position^ 
but  there  could  hardly  be  one  more  pitiful  than  this. 
The  appeal  for  the  favor  of  drunkards  under  the  plea 
of  tender  consideration  for  the  poor  man  is  a subter- 
fuge which  does  not  deceive  the  American  poor  man, 
because  he  is  not  a fool.  It  is  in  accord 
traditions  of  the  Republican  party  that  it  should 
identified  in  Ohio  with  the  high  license 
are  always  two  tendencies  in  society,  one  to  godd 
der,  sobriety,  industry,  intelligence,  moralityt 
progress.  Tlie  other  is  against  them,  Goremiueitti 
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and  politics  are  but  indirectly  concerned  with  them, 
because  the  object  of  government  is  to  secure  individ- 
ual liberty,  w'hich  may  be  trusted  to  promote  virtue 
and  social  progres.s.  But  parties  nevertheless  will 
naturally  be  found,  upon  the  whole,  to  favor  or  not  to 
favor  specific  moral  objects.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Republican  party  in  this  country,  wdiich  took 
its  origin  and  derived  its  force  from  a moral  impulse. 
Its  natural  tendency  is  even  to  strain  the  powers  of 
government  to  aid  general  enlightenment  and  prog- 
ress. It  is  the  Republican  party  which  favors  a 
generous  educational  policy,  and  which  naturally  at- 
tracts the  especial  friends  of  temperance.  Eveiy  I’e- 
form  instinctively  exi)ects  help  from  that  party.  The 
strength  of  the  Republican  feeling  for  a protective 
tariff  lies  in  the  conviction  that  protection  is,  u^Jon 
the  whole,  best  for  the  poor  man. 

Thisdiffei*ence  of  tendency  between  the  two  parties 
in  this  country  was  signally  illustrated  during  the 
tremendous  controversy  upon  slavery.  The  Repub- 
lican speeches  and  papers  were  full  of  personal  sym- 
pathy with  the  slave.  The  Democratic  orators  and 
press  either  denied  the  wrong  or  were  absolutely  in- 
different and  callous  to  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The 
whole  Democratic  treatment  of  slavery  regai*ded  it 
as  solely  a legal  question.  The  attitude  of  the  party 
was  that  of  Sliylock.  He  held  a bond  upon  w’hich  he 
asked  legal  judgment.  It  was  a mere  impertinence 
and  extrajudicial  to  speak  of  suffering  and  human 
life.  The  Democracy  was  the  Shylock  of  our  politics 
in  their  most  vital  contest.  In  all  the  long  list  of 
Democratic  speeches,  letters,  articles,  reports,  and  doc- 
ments  of  every  kind  upon  the  subject  there  is  not  a 
single  throb  of  humanity.  There  was  apparently  no 
consciousness  that  the  question  involved  the  dearest 
rights  of  human  l)eings.  There  was,  indeed,  an  im- 
mense talk  of  rights,  but  it  meant  merely  the  legal 
rights  of  slave-holders.  There  was  furious  denuncia- 
tion of  Abolitionists  for  inciting  attacks  upon  the  do- 
mestic hearth  and  altar,  but  it  was  the  hearth  of  the 
man-stealer,  not  of  the  stolen  man.  The  slave  was 
without  care  or  pity  or  thought  from  the  Democratic 
party,  which  made  the  country,  whose  government  it 
controlled,  and  which  perpetually  boasted  of  freedom, 
the  contempt  of  Christendom.  By  the  same  tendency 
the  old  party  of  human  slavery  is  now  the  party  of 
the  liquor  interest  against  the  friends  of  temperance. 
But  no  Republican  need  be  ashamed  or  anxious  for 
his  party  because  it  is  to-day  the  party  of  temperance 
in  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  The  same  impulse  tliat  made 
it  antislavery  makes  it  a high-license  party. 


THE  DISAGREEMENT  OF  THE  DOCTORS. 

The  controversy  in  the  Aniericaii  Medical  Association 
upon  freedom  of  consultation  lias  excited  gi-eat  attention, 
and  the  rule  restneting  consultation  has  been  as  zealously 
defended  as  it  has  been  assaileil.  Wo  have  received  sever- 
al earnest  letters  upon  the  subject,  and  one  recently  from 
Illinois,  which  is  too  long  for  our  space,  but  which  is  writ- 
ten in  excellent  temper,  except  when  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  repeal  as  gratifying  a “ maudlin  sentimentalism.”  Such 
an  expression  shows  strong  feeling,  but  it  is  not  an  argu- 
ment, nor  even  a conciliatory  phrase. 

The  writer  admits  that  there  may  be  honest  hommopa- 
thists  (for  this  relief  much  thanks),  and  he  says  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  old  school,  althongh  he  will  not  concede  the 
propriety  of  such  a designation,  that  “they  are  happy  to 
avail  themselves  in  theirpractice  not  only  of  the  accumula- 
ted experience  of  the  profession,  but  also  of  the  aids  furnish- 
ed by  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  organic  chemis- 
tiy.”  Then  why  not  of  the  experience  of  an  honest  and  saga- 
cious hommopatht  Why  must  the  patient  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  of  his  case,  of  his  constitution,  of 
his  habits,  of  the  thousand  details  which  are  indispensable 
to  wise  curative  treatment,  because  the  physician  who  is 
2)ussessed  of  the  knowledge  is  a houueopath  f 

The  repe.il  of  the  rule  simply  permits  a physician  to  con- 
sult with  anybody  whom  he  may  think  able  to  give  him  in- 
formation. It  does  not  commit  him  to  a renunciation  of 
his  own  curative  methods,  nor  of  his  own  theories  of  disease 
and  cure,  nor  to  a partnership  with  anybody.  It  merely 
acknowledges  the  j)rofes8ional  freedom  with  which  no  phy- 
sician ought  ever  to  part.  Indeed,  the  rule,  according  to 
the  most  authentic  accounts,  was  not  adopted  to  promote 
the  cure  of  disease  and  the  relief  of  suffering  so  much  as  to 
proscribe  homieopaths.  If  that  bo  true,  it  is  not  a rule 
which  was  conceived  in  a scieutilic  or  huiuauu  spirit,  and 
which  therefore  ought  to  be  repealed. 


JUDGE  HOADLY  UPON  REFORM. 

Jl'DGE  Hoadi//  has  been  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  re- 
form in  the  civil  service,  and  some  very  excellent  senti- 
ments upon  that  subject  have  been  quoteil  from  speeches 
of  his  when  he  was  not  a candidate  for  office.  But  it  is, 
perha)>8,  because  he  takes  seriously  the  recent  hnmorons 
remark  that  his  friend  Mr.  Tilhen  is  really  the  father  of 
that  reform  that  ho  said  upon  a recent  occasion,  being  now 
a candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  Ohio  : 

“ When  the  injustice  of  the  lost  twenty-one  years  of  exclusive 
choice  from  one  party  has  been  remedied  by  the  next  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Democracy  of  the  country  and  their  allies,  as  repre- 
senting more  than  one-half  of  the  people,  may  perform  their  fair 
share  of  public  duty,  the  time  in  my  judgment  will  have  arrived 
for  a new  def^rture  upon  the  question  of  political  patronage,  and 
for  the  adoption  of  a permanent  system  of  low  salaries,  perma- 
nent tenures,  and  choice  according  to  fitness  and  not  political 
service — in  other  words,  the  thorough  abaitdonmcnt  of  the  spoils 
system." 

If  Judge  Hoadly  has  really  looked  into  the  question  of 
reform,  not  as  a parly  advantage,  but  as  a measure  of  pub- 


lic necessity,  ho  must  be  aware  that  the  theory  of  this  re- 
mark is  precisely  that  of  the  abuse  which  the  reform  would 
correct.  That  theory  is  that  the  subordinate  civil  service 
positions  should  be  tilled  for  political  reasons.  The  prin- 
ciple of  reform  is  that  they  should  bo  filled  in  a manner  to 
exclude  political  influence. 

Judge  Hoadi. y’s  doctrine  is  that  against  which  the  re- 
form is  directed.  It  contemplates  dividing  the  minor  pub- 
lic employments  proportionately  among  members  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Jkt'eerson’s  fancies. 
But  Mr.  Jeffebson  never  2)roposed  any  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  result.  Nor  could  he  or  any  other  man  sug- 
gest a method  which  would  not  aggravate  every  evil  which 
now  exists.  If  party  and  political  and  personal  sympathy 
is  to  determine  such  employments,  the  logic  is  irresistible 
that  it  ought  to  determine  them  all.  And  whatever  the 
logic  might  be,  that  would  certainly  be  the  result.  What- 
ever the  intention  of  Judge  Hoadly’s  remark  may  have 
been,  the  inter2)retation  which  will  be  put  upon  it  by  his 
Democratic  supporters  is  plain.  It  means  to  them  precise- 
ly what  General  Buxu-ut  meant  in  saying  that  the  govern- 
ment belongs  to  its  friends,  and  Governor  Mabcy"  in  say- 
ing that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Among  our  English  visitors  for  the  autumn  the  name  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Cha.mberi.ain  is  announced.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  courageous  members  of  the  ministry.  He  rep- 
resents the  more  popular  and  Democratic  sentiment  which 
in  the  Gladstone  administration  is  allied  with  the  old 
Whig  aristocracy,  and  some  of  his  recent  speeches  have 
had  almost  a startling  sound  to  English  ears,  so  unmo- 
uarchical  was  their  tone. 

The  character  of  the  ministry  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  singular  ascendency  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
No  other  man  in  England  could  hold  so  strongly  together 
elements  so  apparently  divergent,  and  the  secret  is  the  ex- 
traordinary catholicity  of  his  mind.  He  understands  by 
sympathy  the  force  of  all  the  different  view  s and  tendencies 
around  him. 

Mr.  CHA.MBERLA1N  is  a manufacturer  in  active  business 
as  well  as  a minister.  In  this  country  he  will,  of  course, 
occasionally  make  a speech,  and  the  Boston  'IVangcript  sug- 
gests that  as  a favorite  argument  with  the  high-tarift'  ad- 
vocates is  that  British  manufacturers  desire  to  break  down 
our  tarift’,  and  contribute  vast  sums  of  “ British  gold"  to  ac- 
complish their  fell  purpose  of  seizing  and  monopolizing  our 
market,  if  a manufacturer  like  Mr.  Cha.mberlain  should 
dilate  upon  free  trade  it  would  be  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  iniquitous  object  which  the  high  pro- 
tectionists would  turn  to  the  utmost  account.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  if  Mr.  Chamberlaln  comes,  and  the 
occasion  justifies  such  a course  of  remark,  we  suppose  that 
he  w'ill  leave  nobody  in  any  doubt  of  his  views  upon  the 
question  of  free  trade. 


A SUGGESTION  CORRECTED. 

The  Easy  Chair  of  Harper’s  Magazine  for  August,  in 
commenting  upon  the  interesting  scene  at  the  final  inter- 
ment of  John  Howard  Payne,  mentioned  a letter  which  it 
had  received,  written  evidently  in  perfect  good  faith,  which 
suggested  that  Mr.  PaY'NE  had  been  married,  and  that  the 
yearning  for  home,  sweet  home,  of  his  famous  song  was  a 
mere  play  of  the  imagination. 

This  suggestion  of  a correspondent,  althongh  honestly 
and  respectfully  made,  is  decried  as  a gross  error  by  au 
authority  which  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  correspond- 
ent of  the  Easy  Chair  doubtless  confounded  Mr.  Payne 
with  a younger  brother,  in  whose  house  the  poet  lived  for 
many  years,  and  to  whose  wife  he  addiessed  some  of  his 
most  entertaining  letters. 

The  same  authority  deplores  the  injustice  of  some  of  the 
recently  published  likenesses  of  Mr.PAV'NE,  describing  them 
as  even  caricatures  of  a face  which  was  serious  and  intel- 
lectual, but  at  the  same  time  bright  and  genial,  with  deep 
blue  eyes  in  which  shone  a gentle  light,  and  wholly  with- 
out the  Mephistopheliau  air  to  which  the  Easy  Chair  al- 
ludes. 

That  monthly  gossip,  we  are  sure,  will  be  obliged  to  us 
for  correcting,  some  weeks  before  he  could  himself  correct 
it,  the  suggestion  to  which  he  gave  currency.  But  it  was 
a harmless  suggestion,  unless  it  might  seem  to  imply  some 
attempt  at  concealment.  That,  however,  was  not  implied. 
But  none  of  his  countrymen  would  willingly  even  seem  to 
do  injustice  to  the  “courteous,  kindly, and  handsome”  gen- 
tleman who  wnUe  “ Home,  Sweet  Home.” 


PERSONAL. 

Is  confirmation  of  some  stuteinents  made  in  this  column  several 
weeks  ago,  we  note  that  Mr.  Jclian  Hawthornk’s  novel,  Fortune't 
Fool,  is  resumed  in  the  July  numoer  of  Marmillan's  Magazine. 
We  take  pleasure  in  commending  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  sev- 
eral writers  for  the  press  who  some  time  ago  manifested  much 
anxiety  concerning  Mr.  Hawtuorxe’s  relations  with  his  London 
publishers. 

— At  the  time  of  his  death  the  late  Mr.  Petkr  Coopkr  left  in  the 
bands  of  his  family  an  elaborate  AiUobiographjt.  The  MS.  of  this 
work  has  been  submitted  to  a New  York  man  of  letters,  who, 
after  an  examination,  will  give  an  opinion  respecting  the  advisa- 
bility of  publishing  it.  Mr.  Cooper  used  to  speak  with  pride  and 
pleasure  of  this  literary  task  to  which  the  evening  of  his  life  was 
devoted.  His  habit  was  to  dictate  daily  his  recollections  to  a 
young  woman  pupil  of  the  Cooper  Institute  who  had  studied  ste- 
nography, and  who  read  to  him  each  day  her  copy  of  what  he  had 
said  the  day  before. 

— We  take  the  following  from  the  London  Xetr»  of  July  12: 
“The  friends  of  the  scientific  explorer  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Hat- 
ton [son  of  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  7’b/ioij, 
who  accidentally  lost  his  life  in  North  Borneo,  will  bo  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  funeral  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  lAtudon  is 
indefinitely  i)o.stponed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  body  was 
rowed  by  the  deceased’s  devoteil  followers  to  Elopiiia,  where,  after 
an  inquest,  it  was  buried  with  manifestations  of  iiffeclion  and  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  the  population,  European,  Chinese,  and  na- 
tive. Orders  wore  given  for  its  exhumation  and  conveyance  to 
Loudon.  The  medical  ufiiccr  of  the  tropical  settlement  feels  com- 


pelled to  decline  to  sanction  its  removal  for  the  present.  The 
Governor  of  Sabah  sends  this  information  with  much  regret  by  the 
mail  that  has  arrived  vid  Naples.  The  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  in  whose  service  Mr.  Hatton  died,  will,  it  is  understood, 
erect  a memorial  to  his  memory  at  Elopma.  A numl>er  of  wreaths 
and  immortelles  will  go  out  from  the  family  and  friends  next 
week.” 

— A friend  of  Mr.  William  Page’s  writes  to  us  that  although 
some  of  his  paintings  bear  traces  of  having  suffered,  there  are  at 
least  twoseore  of  them  at  his  residence  in  Totteiiville,  Staten  Isl- 
and, executed  within  the  last  fifty-three  years,  which  show  no  signs 
of  deterioration  at  the  hands  of  Time ; also,  that  such  important 
works  as  the  “ Farragut,”  the  “ Shakspeare,"  the  “ Moses,”  and  the 
copies  from  Titian,  now  in  his  daughter’s  studio  in  the  .Sherwofnl 
Building — some  of  which  will  grace  the  Loan  Collection  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  next  Octolier — are  as  fresh  as  on  the  day 
they  were  painted.  Mr.  Page’s  well-earned  fame  is  not  in  danger. 

— That  association  of  painters  known  as  the  American  Art 
Union  has  had  u successful  exhibition  of  the  pictures  which  went 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  which  are  now  being  placed  in  the 
Louisville  Exhibition,  whose  managers  have  generously  promised 
to  give  the  Union  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  if  they  do  not  sell 
ten  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  these  works  in  Louisville.  An  art 
journal,  to  be  called  the  Art  Union  Record,  and  to  serve  as  the 
organ  of  the  association,  will  soon  be  published  monthly.  It  will 
be  edited  by  Mr.  Domett,  of  this  city,  and  will  contain  contributions, 
pictorial  and  literary,  from  American  artists  and  their  most  appre- 
ciative friends. 

— A book-reviewer  is  pleased  with  Mr.  Swinbdrne  because  of 
his  roundels  with  rhymes  to  “ baby.”  The  poet  in  Thackeray’s 
tale  could  find  no  rhyme  for  “babe”  but  “Tippoo  Suib.”  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  more  successful  with  “ gray  be”  and  “ may  be.” 

— Castle  Frohsdorf,  where  the  Count  of  Chambord  lives,  Is  a 
plain  suow-white  building,  situated  within  a dense  forest,  about  au 
hour  by  rail  from  Vienna.  The  word  Frohsdorf  mean’s  frog’s 
village.  Krottendoi-f,  or  toad’s  village,  was  formerly  the  name  of 
the  castle.  Its  chief  oniaments  are  portraits  of  dead  French  kings 
and  a life-size  statue  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  for  many  years  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  well  known  as  a Biblical  commentator,  has  resigned,  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  because  of  failing  physical  health,  and  “es- 
pecially because  I am  overburdened  with  a sense  of  solemn  re- 
sponsibility for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
particularly  of  its  great  town  containing  a population  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  and  requiring  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  a 
bishop  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body.” 

— Mr.  Burne-Jones,  the  greatest  colorist  among  living  British 
painters,  has  not  humbled  himself  to  design  a curtain  for  the  back 
of  a piano.  The  work  is  outlined  in  crewels,  and  has  been  pub- 
licly exhibited. 

— Baron  Huddleston,  an  English  judge  sitting  recently  at  the 
Northampton  assizes,  “ strongly  complained” — to  use  the  words  of 
a Northampton  reporter — of  the  bad  accommodations  provided  for 
Mr.  Justice  Smith  and  himself.  “The  sanitary  arrangements  of 
their  lodgings  he  denounced  as  execrable.  The  drainage  was  so 
pestiferous  he  could  scarcely  remain  in  his  room.  Unless  this 
state  of  things  were  remedied,  he  had  given  instructions  to  engage 
other  rooms,  as  it  was  not  safe  to  remain  in  the  present  apart- 
ments.” His  Honor  has  no  Coney  Island  to  flee  to. 

— Mr.  David  Neal,  of  Munich,  writes  as  follows  of  th^engrav-ing 
of  his  painting,  “The  Kneeling  Nun,”  which  appeared  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  for  June  10 : “After  some  of  my  experiences  with  illu.s- 
trated  newspapers  1 was  not  in  expectation  of  one  of  the  best  en- 
gravings I have  seen  in  a long  time.  In  fact,  I make  my  heartiest 
compliments  to  the  engraver,  who  has  produced  a picture  far  su- 
perior to  the  average  of  the  best  European  illustrations.” 

— Gounod,  now  sixty-five  years  old,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
music  finds  its  noblest  and  highest  forms  in  religious  ideas  and 
sentiments.  “ You  will  see  a religious  thread  running  through  all 
my  operas  and  works  of  any  importance.  For  instance,  the  cathe- 
dral scene  in  Fangt,  and  Polyenete,  which  is  an  absolutely  religious 
opera.  It  is  because  of  this  feeling  that  I have  given  up  writing 
for  the  theatre.” 

— The  Atluai(eum,  in  noticing  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Brooks,  “ an  American  translator  and  poet,”  speaks  of  the  careful- 
ness and  excellence  of  his  translations,  especially  those  of  works  so 
difficult  as  Jean  Paul’s  Titan  and  Hespenu,  and  adds : “ The  most 
unworldly  of  men,  he  was  dear  to  men  of  the  world  and  to  all  lit- 
erary men  in  America.  His  beautiful  home  at  Newport  was  a cen- 
tre of  hospitality.” 

— Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  congratulated  by  one  of  his  countrymen 
on  overcoming  a certain  restlessness  and  fidgetiness,  ascribable, 
apparently,  to  a nervous  feeling  that  if  he  is  not  doing  something 
when  on  the  stage  the  audience  will  lose  interest  or  grow  weary. 
If  Mr.  Irvi.vg  can  repress  another  infirmity,  namely,  that  of  over- 
elaborating  so  .soon  as  he  is  at  his  ease,  “ the  American  public  will 
be  likely  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  his  remarkable  gifts.” 

— .Strawberry  Hill,  where  Horace  Walpole  u.sed  to  live,  has 
been  sold.  Upinions  may  differ  (says  a lute  writer)  almut  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  taste  of  Strawberry  Hill,  but  so  long  as  associa- 
tions keep  fresh  their  charm  Horace  Walpole’s  house  will  re- 
main one  of  the  most  interesting  in  England.  It  has  been  the  re- 
sort  of  three  generetions  of  wit,  wisdom,  and  frivolity,  and  it  will 
be  a pleasing  thing  if  Bareu  Dk  Stkarn,  the  new  purchaser,  should 
carry  those  associations  on  to  another  generation. 

— One  hundred  and  fifty  Hungarians  organized  an  excursion 
party  to  Paris,  and  on  arriving  there  lived  together  like  one  fami- 
ly in  the  quaint  Hotel  Liou  d’Or,  whose  furniture,  plate,  and  linen 
are  a repr^uction  of  the  styles  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  They 
visited  Victor  Hugo,  whom  one  of  them  saluted  as  the  seventh 
great  poet  of  the  world,  Dante  having  declared  himself  the  sixth. 
Victor  Hugo  complimented  the  Hungarians  as  a people  who  had 
“ conquered  liberty,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  A member  of  the 
party  spoke  of-  having  seen  Kossuth  recently,  who  was  wonderful- 
ly well  at  the  age  of  eighty-ouc. 

— Lonl  Shaftesbury  is  no  pessimist  He  thinks  that  notwith- 
standing “ the  enormous  amount”  of  infidelity  and  skepticism,  there 
never  was  so  determined  an  effort  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  so  much  respect  for  the  human  race,  and  so  great  a desire 
“ to  look  upon  the  poorest  sort,  and  lift  them  from  their  misery.” 

— A long  letter  from  Leiuh  Hunt  to  Robert  Browning — long 
enough  to  fill  half  a dozen  columns  of  this  joui-nal — appears  in  one 
of  our  foreign  contemporaries.  The  writer  justly  accuses  himself 
of  “ terribly  digressing,”  and  promises  that  in  future  his  letters 
shall  bo  “of  reasonable  dimensions,”  if  Mr.  Browning  encouraged 
him  “ with  a few  words  in  answer  to  them.”  About  two-thirds  of 
the  communication  is  w-cupied  with  extravagant  praise  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh,  and  with  first  and  last  Hues  (or  half- 
linc-s)  of  the  passages  that  Hunt  most  liked  in  Robert  Browning's 
|>uems.  “ Did  it  ever  strike  you,”  be  asks,  “ how  frightful  it  would 
be  to  be  wholly  prosperous  and  happy? — happy  all  your  life?  I 
think  or  fancy  it  would  have  made  me  look  upon  mysell 
of  outcast  from  the  general  lot  and  its  claims,  doomed 
wholly  and  be  put  out,  as  a thing  completed  and  done  with.  -XLb 
incompleteness  argued  against  us  all  here  Ls  surely  our 
after — iucompleteness  of  joy,  incompleteness  of  kuuwledge^iMtK 
plcteness  of  nature.  I think  God  means  to  round 
in  human  want  and  aspiration,  just  as  He  louiiJ.i  aibu 
He  does  not  iucuiiipletc  anything  else.  Wh^wknld  lie  qi 
IHior  and  auxiuus  imi>erfucliuus  lucoi^riMyil' 
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Autuob  or  “MAtuiMojiv,'’  “Mi.i.le.  Dr.  Mbiib^o,"  “No  Nkw  Tiuno,” 
“Heap*  or  M-»Nr.v,"rro. 


( H.VrTER  viir. 

I am  INTROOrCKI)  TO  TOE  EAMILT  8KKLKTO.N. 

It  Is  the  commono.«t  thing  in  the  world  to  hear  people  say  that 
they  would  rather  hear  any  pain  ihetnselve.s  than  see  those  Whom 
they  love  bear  it : such  things  arc  easily  said.  For  mv  own  part, 
certain  reminiscences  preclmic  me  fi-om  making  ass^'rtinns  of  that 
kind;  but, in  common  with  the  majority  of  mortals,  I hate  to  wit- 
ne.ss  sulTering,  and  I think  I hate  cveii  more  to  witness  humilia- 
tion. Sow,  knowing  every  line  of  my  uncle  Bernanrs  face  as  1 
did,  and  every  trick  of  feature  and  attitude  belonging  to  him,  I 
could  see  plainly  enough,  when  he  seated  himself  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  by  the  fireside,  that  the  communication  which  he 
had  to  make  to  me  was  one  of  shame  as  a-ell  as  of  sorrow;  and 
I therefore  devoutly  hoped  that  he  would  blurt  it  out  in  a few 
wonls  and  be  done  with  it.  But  he  was  not  a man  who  cared 
to  spare  himself,  nor  was  it  his  habit  to  speak  without  delibera- 
tion. He  sat  looking  silently  at  the  fire  for  some  minutes  before 
he  begun,  in  the  calm,  measiirctl  tone  which  he  always  a.ssumed 
when  he  was  at  all  move*!:  “I  have  a long  story  to  tell  you, 
t’harley.”  And  then,  after  another  pause : “ I don’t  know  whc’ilier 
it  has  ever  crossed  vour  mind  to  -suspect  that  I might  have  a sun 
living ; but  such  i.s  the  case.’’ 

This,  then,  was  the  great  secret ! f'ertainly  I might  have  guc.s.s- 
(hI  it  before,  and  the  conversation  which  I had  overheard  during 
our  drive  back  from  Yarmouth  should  have  enlightened  me  as  to 
its  nature;  but  somehow  <ir  other  my  conjectures  had  never 
brought  me  within  sight  of  this  solution,  and  it.s  .«nilden  announce- 
ment causeil  me  a sharp  pang.  I can  hoiie.stly  say  that  my  ab- 
rupt de|)ositiun  from  the  rank  of  an  Isn.-ic  to  that  of  an  Ishmael 
disturbed  me  very  little;  but  I was  morlitietl  by  the  thought  that 
my  uncle,  who,  as  1 hail  supiHised,  told  me  cvi'rvthing,  had  con- 
ccaleil  a matter  of  such  iniportanee  from  me  all  my  life,  and  the 
onlv  word  that  I could  get  out  bv  wav  of  comment  was  a stupid 
“Oh!" 

“Yes,”  continued  my  uncle,  who  had  not  removed  his  eyes 
from  the  fire,  “an  only  son.  You  think  1 ought  to  have  told 
you  of  this  long  ago,  and  perhaps  you  are  right ; though  there  is 
something  to  be  said  upon  the  titlier  side.  Kiilier  way,  I am  not 
excusing  myself.  1 can  only  make  things  intelligible  by  beginning 
at  the  loginning  and  going  on  to  the  end;  ami  if  I might  ask  a 
favor  of  you,  it  would  be  to  say  nothing  until  I have  finished." 

11c  glanced  at  me  for  an  instant  with  an  odd,  shameil  look  in 
his  eyes,  poor  old  fellow,  and  I nodileil.  Then  immeiliately  he 
turned  his  head  away,  and,  staring  at  the  glow  ing  coals  again,  re- 
sumed : 

“ .My  son  Harry  was  born  almut  fivc-and-thirty  years  ago.  As 
it  soon  became  ctident  that  he  was  to  be  an  only  child,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  wc  .should  have  been  wrn]ipcd  up  m him,  or 
that  wc  should  have  talked  and  thought  more  about  him  than 
about  any  other  Aiihject.  His  mother  may  have  indulged  him  a 
little  more  than  wa.s  prudent,  she  always  gave  way  to  me, 
and  I was  determined  that  the  boy  should  not  be  spoileil.  Then  I 
lost  her,  and  I had  nothing  but  Harry  left  in  the  world  to  live  for. 

“I  say  that  I had  nothing  else  to  live  for,  because  at  that  time 
I acceptetl  the  Chiltern  llundretl.s,  atid  turned  my  back  upon  pub- 
lic life  forever — which  was  probaldy  a fmilish  mistake  on  my  part. 
However,  I believed  that.  1 had  done  with  ambition  and  pleasure, 
and  my  one  wish  was  to  do  my  duly  to  the  l)oy.  As  a younger 
man  1 ha>l  unlimile«l  confidence  in  theories,  and  my  theory  upon 
the  subject  of  Iniining  was  that  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  it  was 
discipline.  I still  think  that  this  i.s  sound  enough  ns  a theory,  but 
what  I had  not  learned  then  was  that,  in  n world  so  full  of  parndov 
and  unexpected  turns  n.s  ours,  theorie.s  must  be  made  ela.stic  enough 
to  ada[U  themselves  to  subjects,  and  that  .subjects  can  not  by  any 
manner  of  mcan.s  bo  .stretched  .so  as  to  fit  theories.  1 set  to  work 
upon  Harry,  and  tried  to  make  him  understami  that  I represented 
inexorable  justiee  quite  a.s  mneh  as  fntlierly  love.  I never  nver- 
Inoketl  a fault,  I never  nmiitted  a punishment,  1 never  daretl  to  be 
tjuite  natural  with  the  l*oy,  or  to  let  him  snspoet  that  I jumished 
myself  every  time  that  I punished  him — and  unfortunately  he  re- 
qninsl  a gmsl  deal  of  punishment.  t>nee  he  bdd  me  a lie,  and  1 
flogged  him  for  it.  I haven't  a doubt  but  that  this  was  tlie  right 
thing  to  do,  theoretically;  but  priictieally  it  happened  to  be  quite 
the  wrong  thing.  In.stcad  of  geeuring  the  hoy’s  artVeti«m,  I taught 
him  to  fear  ami  avoid  me,  and,  worst  of  all,  1 did  not  cure  him  of 
telling  lies.  After  that  first  lime  he  deceived  me  repeatedly,  and 
I found  him  out;  but  I never  flogged  him  again,  beeause  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  kept  liiin  from  lying  (iireotly,  and  it  was 
a part  of  my  theory  that  offenses  w hich  could  not  be  proveil  must 
be  ignored.  Of  coiir.se  1 .«nw  that  1 had  failed,  but  1 persevered 
with  the  .system  that  1 had  marked  out  for  my>elf  all  the  s.-ime. 
Yon  are  saying  to  yourself,  'What  a fm»l  the  man  must  have 
l>een! — what  a prig! — what  a .stupid  pedant!'  Perhaps  .so;  and 
yet  I had  taught  the  boy  some  good  tilings.  I hud  taught  him  to 
keep  hi.s  temper,  for  instance,  and  to  show  physical  courage  when 
nemsary,  and  to  be  punctual  and  cleanly.  I don’t  know  that  my 
failure  proves  much,  except  that  it  takes  a man  of  special  gifts  to 
make  a school-master. 

“In  due  time  the  professional  school-master  relieved  me  of  a 
part  of  my  duties,  and  thru  things  went  better.  Harry’  was  clover 
and  quick  at  learning,  besides  which  he  was  gotwl  at  athletics.  He 
was  very  much  liked  by  his  school-fellows,  and  he  brought  home 
excellent  reports  from  his  masters,  so  that  nil  the  neighlMirlKsid 
congratulated  me,  and  gave  me  credit  for  being  a wise. and  judi- 
cious parent.  But  only  the  wearer  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

I was  not  proud  of  Harry,  Ixicausc  unfortunately  I could  not  help 
swing  that  he  was  not  to  lie  trusted,  and  I was  not  ha|>py  with 
him,  because  he  disliked  me.  Neither  could  I overcome  his  dislike. 

I trie<l  my  Ijcat,  but  it  was  too  late,  1 .suppose,  and  wc  never  became 
friends. 

“ I tell  you  all  this  in  a matter-of-course  sort  of  way,  hut  it  was 
a great  grief  to  me  at  the  time.  Besides  Harry  I had  literally  not 
a Mill  in  the  world  to  care  for,  for  my  bniiher  Torii  was  away  in 
India,  and  my  mother  was  in  Scotland  with  her  husband,  and  I 
lived  the  life  of  a hermit.  To  him,  naturally,  our  relations  were 
not  a matter  of  so  much  importance.  He  had  plenty  of  friends  of 
his  own  age,  and  during  his  holidays  he  wa.s  a great  deal  away 
rrw  home.  I made  no  objection  to  his  staying  with  these  young 
fellows,  for  I wished  him  to  enjoy  himself,  and  I believed  that 
*ould  do  him  more  gontl  than  mine. 

"So  the  years  went  on,  and  though  there  could  not  lie  much 
symi»thy  between  us,  I do  not  remember  that  we  had  more  than 
oiie  difference  of  any  ranseqiieiico.  Tliat  was  shortly  l>cforo  he 
eft  school,  when  he  came,  with  a very  frightened  face,  to  tell  mo 
itat  he  had  been  running  up  ‘ticks’  In  Windsor  and  Eton,  and 
Jiwn  t see  how  he  was  to  pav.  That  in  itself  was  no  verv  dire  of- 
fense,  and  seeing  how  ashamed  of  himself  he  lookcl,  I niado  light 
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of  the  mailer,  ami  assured  him  llnil  if  he  would  lei  me  know  what 
ho  owed  niid  the  mimes  of  his  Irmie.s-pi'opli-,  the  money  should  be 
paid  directly.  Well,  hr  didn't  tell  me  the  truth  ; lliere  were  more 
bills  than  he  had  Inl  me  to  expect,  and  llic  amount  of  them  was 
about  double  wliat  be  bad  nienlioiit'il.  Tliai  again,  yon  may  say, 
was  notliing  so  very  terrible;  [ample  nmler  such  circiinislanecs 
ver^’  rarely  do  tell  the  exact  truth,  and  the  chances  an*  lluit  they 
seldom  know  it.  .‘'till,  his  needless  duplicity  vexed  me,  and  when 
it  tran.spired  that  he  had  Ijorrowed  what  iH-lwcen  boys  was  really 
a large  sum  of  money,  from  a seliool  fcllow,  I fairly  lost  my  temper, 
and  gave  him  my  opinion  «>f  his  coiidnel  in  .stronger  language  per- 
haps titan  the  occasion  warrunteil.  Yon  see,  it  hurt  me  to  think 
llint  my  son  should  have  gone  to  a stranger  to  ask  for  money  in- 
stcnil  of  a[>plyiiig  to  me,  for  I had  never  given  him  any  reason  to 
suppose  me  niggardly  ; but  I did  not  wish  to  reproach  him  with  this 
so  much  a.t  to  read  him  a lesson  which  should  prevent  him  from 
doing  the  same  thing  a second  time.  So  I told  him  that  no  gen- 
tleman woulil  have  ni-lcd  as  he  had  done,  and  a good  deal  more  to 
the  like  efft'Ct,  which  I ought  not  to  have  said,  and  which  did  not 
in  the  lea.st  produce  the  result  that  I intended.  He  listened  to  me 
without  answering  me  back — he  was  a great  deal  too  much  alarmed 
of  me,  I nm  sorry  to  say,  even  to  dream  of  doing  that — but  he  grew 
sullen  at  last,  and  when  1 askol  him  to  give  me  his  word  that  he 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  request  a loan  of  a friend 
again,  he  gave  it  me,  and  then  muttered,  ‘ Not  that  it  is  much  use 
my  promising,  though,  for  you  never  believe  a word  that  I say.’ 

“ Every  now  and  then  it  happens  that  .some  one — probably  with- 
out knowing  what  he  is  doing — says  a thing  which  goes  through 
one’s  heart  like  a knife.  When  the  pisir  boy  made  that  pcrfwtly 
just  charge  against  me  I could  have  fallen  on  my  knees  before 
him  and  implored  hU  pardon.  Unhappily  I knew  him  to  be  a 
habitual  liar,  but  I hod  never  thought  that  he  suspeetetl  me  of 
knowing  it,  nud  I saw  now  how  cruel  my  manner  must  have  been 
towanl  him,  and  how  inevitable  it  was  that  he  should  shrink  from 
a father  who  s(«erocd  to  despise  him.  rerhapsAU  had  said  us 
much  it  might  have  done  some  good;  but  I did it  would 
lie  wise  to  do  ihni,  and  being  unable  to  contrad^^fftn,  I made  no 
reply  at  all,  but  went  away  into  my  study,  auiF tvns  thoroughly 
miserable. 
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letter — written,  I take  it,  when  the  general 
clamor  had  reached  such  a heiglit  tliat  it  was 
uo  longer  possible  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of 
it.  No  doubt  you  will  think,  as  I did,  that  the 
eTcnse  was  worse  than  the  offense,  but  I did  not 
say  this  to  him.  I merely  sent  him  the  money, 
requesting  him  to  pay  what  he  owed  forthwith, 
and  expressing  a hope  that  this  would  be  a 
warning  to  him  to  let  cards  alone  for  the  future. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  a terrible  fuss  in 
London,  where  the  whole  story  bad  been  made 
in  a measure  public,  and  where  the  tide  of  feel- 
ing set  strongly  against  the  defaulter.  However, 
as  I said,  the  colonel  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
Harry,  declaring  that  the  poor  young  fellow  had 
fallen  among  rooks  (which  may  have  been  true, 
for  aught  I know  to  the  contrary);  and  when 
once  the  money  was  paid,  tliis  trouble  soon  blew 
over  and  was  forgotten,  fio,  at  least,  my  good 
friend  the  eoloucl  assui-ed  me ; but  in  truth  tron- 
bles  of  that  description  are  seldom  quite  forgot- 
ten.  I heard  afterward  that  at  this  time  tlie 
ladies  with  one  consent  showed  Harry  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  that  many  of  tlieir  husbands  fol- 
lowed suit — as  husbands  are  apt  to  do,  according 
to  my  experience.  Very  likely  this  drove  him 
into  company  w-bich  he  might  not  otlierwisc  have 
frequented.  As  for  me,  1 could  not  at  all  for- 
get what  had  happeneil,  and  fur  months  after-  ^ 
ward  I lived  in  constant  dread  of  hearing  that 
my  son  had  fallen  into  some  fresh  disgrace. 
Yeti  never  anticipated  anything  half  so  bud  as 
the  actual  catastrophe  wliich  was  about  to  fall 
Tipon  ns.  There  arc  things  which  must  always  I 
seem  impossible — even  after  they  are  over. 

“You  will  understaml  that  it  is  diHiciilt  to  me 
to  speak  aljont  this.  1 need  say  no  nioi-e  than 
that  Harry  wa.s  discovered  cheating  at  cards.  Of 
course  that  meant  absolute,  irretrievable  ruin.  If 
it  had  happened  quietly,  and  among  his  brother 
officers,  it  is  just  possible  that,  out  of  gtsal  na- 
ture, ami  for  the  cretlit  of  the  regiment,  they 
would  have  hushed  the  thing  up,  and  allowed 
him  to  sneak  out  of  the  service,  and  hide  his 
head  anywhere  that  he  pleased ; but  it  took  place 
at  a well-known  club,  and  tlie  man  who  detected 
him  pulled  him  into  St.  James’s  Street,  and  thrash- 
ed him  before  a dozen  witnes.“e8.  All  liondon 
was  talking  about  it  the  next  day,  and  all  Eng- 
land knew  of  it  the  day  after.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  the  scandal ; lending  articles  were 
written  upon  it ; no  disgrace  could  have  been 
niore  complete  or  more  public.  The  unhappy 
wretch  crept  down  here  to  tell  me  that  lie  had 
been  cashiered,  and  crouched  before  me,  looking 
ns  if  lie  thought  I should  strike  him — perhaps  he 
did  think  so. 

“ I don’t  know,  Clmrley,  what  you  would  have 
done,  or  what  other  men  would  have  done,  in  my 
place ; but  what  I did  was  this.  I told  him  that, 
after  what  had  occurred,  it  was  quite  impos.siblc 
that  he  should  ever  show  his  face  in  the  county 
again,  or  that  he  should  succeed  me  a.s  owner  of 
a property  which  had  hitherto  been  held  only  by 
gentlemen.  The  entail  having  fortunately  iieen 
cut  off,  1 was  in  a position  to  dictate  terms  upon 
that  point.  I promiscil  to  pay  him  thenceforth 
an  annual  sum  stitKciciit  for  his  nced.s,  ujmmi  the 
understanding  that  he  should  never  make  any 
attempt  to  see  me  again,  and  I suggested  that  he 
should  go  to  one  of  the  eoIonii*s.  He  objt'ctcd  U) 
this,  however,  preferring  a residenee  upon  the 
{,’ontinent,  and  I did  not  press  the  |)oint.  There 
was  nothing  more  to*  he  said,  and  he  left  the 
house  for  the  last  time  that  same  evening." 

“And  have  yon  never  seen  or  heard  of  him 
since?”  I asked,  after  my  uncle  had  remained  for 
some  minutes  without  speaking. 

“ I have  never  seen  him  since,”  he  an.swered, 
quietly.  “ I have  heard  of  him  more  than  once, 
hut  always  indirectly.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  we  shall  ever  meet  face  to  face  again.” 

There  was  a long  pause.  My  uncle,  who  had 
not  once  lifted  his  eyes  to  mine  during  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
now,  and  looking  at  me  much  as  usual.  He 
seemed  exhausted ; but  I could  see  by  the  ex- 
pression  of  his  face  that  he  felt  the  relief  of  hav- 
ing accomplished  a iminful  task ; and  I saw  also 
that  he  expected  me  to  make  some  remark  upon 
what  I had  been  told.  Obviously  it  l)ehooved  me 
to  say  something ; but  what  I was  to  say  I hard- 
ly knew,  and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  my 
life  I found  myself  out  of  sympathy  with  my  old 
man.  He  seemed  to  have  been  so  unlike  him- 
self in  his  dealings  with  his  unfortunate  son ; his 
conduct  throughout  had  been,  according  to  his 
own  account,  so  very  nearly  the  opposite  of  what 
I should  have  expected  it  to  be,  that  I was  disap- 
pointed as  well  as  puzzled.  I quite  understood 
that  he  should  assume  a more  or  less  cold  and 
indifferent  manner,  and  I knew  that  he  would 
represent  his  own  behavior  in  the  least  favorable 
light ; but  there  was  no  getting  over  the  facts, 
and  I could  not  help  thinking  that  he  had  been 
harsh  and  ungenerous,  if  he  had  not  been  posi- 
tively unjust.  At  last,  in  default  of  any  more 
pertinent  observation,  I said,  “ You  must  have 
»»een  very  lonely  after  he  went  away.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  it  ever  occurred  to  me  to 
consider  my  situation  from  that  point  of  view,” 
answered  my  uncle,  with  a faint  smile ; “ but  if 
I was  lonely,  it  was  not  for  very  long.  1 liad 
scarcely  lost  one  son  l)efore  I found  another  in 
yourseff.  I adopted  you,  as  you  know,  and  I 
’hi)pe  that  in  bringing  you  up  I did  not  fall  into 
the  same  fatal  errors  as  I bad  done  before.  I 
have  tried,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  them.  And 
now  I must  explain  to  you  what  you  have  un- 
questionably a right  to  know — the  nature  of  your 
position  and  prospects.  I have  never  given  you 
to  understand  that  you  would  inherit  this  place 
at  my  death;  yet  it  is  possible — probable,  in- 
deed— that  you  will.  It  was  certainly  my  inten- 
tion when  I adopted  you  that  you  should  succeed 
me  at  Thirlby,  my  natural  bdr  being  as  gpod  as 
dead ; but  I would  not  make  my  decision  iirevo. 
cable;  nor  can  I make  H so  now,  in  spite  of  the 
ni^gency  of  my  frient^^md^yours.  I admit  t1|tt 


this  is  a little  hard  upon  you ; but  I am  sorry  to 
say  that  I can’t  see  my  way  to  acting  otherwise, 
and  I hope  in  any  case  to  Ik  able  to  leave  you  a 
substantial  addition  to  your  own  small  fortune.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  like  that!”  I ex- 
claimed, feeling  sore  and  resentful,  without  any 
very  good  reason  for  feeling  so.  “ I don’t  want 
to  be  the  owner  of  Thirlby ; I never  thought  in 
my  life  about  whether  you  would  leave  me  money 
or  not ; and  I hate  to  discuss  your  death  in  that 
cold-blooded  manner.  Don’t  you  know  that  to 
lose  you  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  possibly  happen  to  me  ?” 

“ My  dear  Charley,”  answered  my  uncle,  “ you 
may  have — and,  unless  you  are  very  exceptionally 
lucky,  I am  afraid  you  certainly  will  have — many 
a worse  misfortune  than  that  before  your  time 
comes  to  die.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  I 
shall  step  off  the  stage  one  of  these  days,  and  by 
that  time  you  will  see,  iimylK,  that  there  is  no- 
thing to  lament  over  in  an  old  njan's  going  to  his 
rest,  though  I don’t  anticipate  your  adopting  the 
opinion  of  my  mother,  who  says  you  will  have  a 
right  to  curse  my  memory  if  I don’t  leave  you 
every  acre  of  which  I am  possesseti.  My  mother 
is  more  convinced  than  convincing  in  her  views. 
For  years  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  ‘ let  by- 
gones Ik  by-gones,’  ns  she  called  it,  and  to  re-in- 
stnte  Harry  in  the  position  which  he  had  forfeited ; 
but  DOW  you  have  made  a eomjuest  of  her  heart, 
and  she  is  in  a terrible  fright  lest  I should  die 
intestate,  and  the  question  of  succession  be  set- 
tled by  tite  law  of  the  land.  The  Rector  hohls  a 
brief  for  the  other  side.  He  has  a great  deal  to 
say,  and  says  it  very  well,  alxuit  abstract  justice 
and  parental  responsibility;  and  I am  sure  it  has 
never  struck  him  that  I must  know  every  wonl 
of  it  by  heart  from  Imving  .«aid  it  alt  to  myself 
in  years  gone  by.  VVliere  he  and  inv  mother 
agree  is  in  deprecating  suspense.  ‘ Let  tlie  thing 
he  decidetl  once  for  all,  in  this  way  or  in  that,’ 
they  say ; and  then,  as  1 only  hold  my  tongue, 
they  gel  angry  anil  etill  me  names." 

[TO  HK  CONTIM'KK.) 


THE  SUCr.\R  INDUSTRY  OF 
LOUISIANA. 

HI, 

Nkithkr  sugar  nor  any  other  neees.sarr  stuple 
can  be  cheaply  obtained  except  through  doine.stic 
production.  Domestic  production  alone  can  serve 
os  a check  to  the  rapacity  of  speeulalors  and  the 
greed  of  foreign  producers.  The  proof  of  this 
reniarkaldo  truth  i.s  eacli  year  given  by  the  fact 
that  the  only  time  at  wliieh  sugar  is  cheap  in  the 
I'uited  States  is  coineideiit  with  the  production 
of  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana. 

Tin;  sugar  planter  would  hardly  complain,  not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  aid  from  the  general 
goveruinent,  if  he  had  only  capital  to  rely  upon, 
and  could  obtain  money  at  easy  rates.  But  he 
has  no  such  advantages.  Tlie  war  of  secession 
swept  away  mills,  machines,  capital,  and  credit — 
even  the  very  seed  necessary  to  prmluce  a crop. 
Sugar-cane  is  grown  from  slips  or  cuttings  buried 
in  the  soil.  Wheat  or  corn  is  pixaluced  from 
seed  easily  purcliased  at  any  market.  But  sugar- 
cane, reproduced  from  its  own  stalk,  can  not  l>e 
tlius  readily  transported  from  a great  distance. 
The  cane  must  have  been  grown  in  tlie  very 
spot  where  the  cuttings  are  to  be  covered  up, 
else  planting  is  out  of  the  question.  After  the 
war,  wliicli  left  Louisiana  waste,  the  first  care  of 
tlie  sugar  planter  was  of  course  to  obtain  slips 
for  a crop,  and  some  few  canes  which  bad  escaped 
from  tlie  general  devastation  served  to  accomplish 
the  purpose.  How  much  time,  money,  and  pa- 
ticnce  were  required  to  make  this  region  again 
productive  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
fact  that  a whole  acre  of  cane  stalks  is  required 
for  the  planting  of  three  or  four  acres.  Is  not 
tills  a labor  of  Hercules,  and  does  it  not  offer  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  idea  usually  entertained 
that  planters  arc  men  without  energy  ? 

When  one  obtains  a full  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  results  of  the  war  left  our 
sugar  planters,  one  can  not  help  being  surprised 
that  there  should  be  any  planting  of  sugar-cane 
in  the  country.  First  of  all,  there  were  no  labor- 
ers. The  negroes  were  demoralized  by  tlie  sud- 
den change  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  deluded 
by  the  discourses  of  advemureis ; tliey  would  not 
work.  All  the  live  stock  liad  been  carried  away 
by  the  Federal  army  ; tlie  mills  had  been  burned 
or  rendered  useless ; there  was  no  capital,  and 
there  was  no  credit.  Most  industries  would  have 
succumbed  under  such  circumstances,  but  the 
sugar  industry  did  not  It  has  since  theu  not 
only  revived,  but  enlarged.  This  shows  tbe  vital- 
ity of  the  sugar  industry,  its  adaptability  to  this 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  energy  of  those  who 
have  developed  it 

The  lack  of  capital,  together  with  the  dangers 
of  overflow,  still  forms  the  chief  drawback  to  the 
extension  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana.  The 
industry  is  so  remunerative  in  itself  that  it  has 
been  able  to  l>ear — and  does  still  bear — very  heavy 
burdens.  The  rate  of  interest  upon  money  in 
Louisiana  is  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
broker  forces  the  planter  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  legal  rate  of  interest,  two  and  a half  per  cent, 
comnii.ssion  upon  capital  advanced,  often  a bro- 
kerage of  two  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  always 
two  and  a half  per  cent,  commission  upon  the 
crop  sales,  and  upon  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
provisions,  which  must  be  made  through  him. 
An  agent  chosen  by  him — and  allowed  one-half 
per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  commissions  paid  to 
the  factor — ^is  charged  with  tbe  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts in  the  market. 

Let  it  also  be  observed  that  the  planter  must 
sign  a mortgage  for  tbe  loan,  yd^h  is  discounted 
by  tbe  factor.  The  net  amoa|ijlter  the  deduc- 
tion of  all  commissions,  is  puMgjf  to  his  credit 
upon  tlie  books,  to  be  drawn  by  hm  from  numtb 


to  month  without  any  allowance  of  interest  for 
the  sums  thus  left  in  the  lender’s  keeping. 

These  commissions,  the  expenses  of  mortgage 
papers,  and  the  various  terms  to  which  the  planter 
is  bound  to  submit,  certainly  constitute  a total  de- 
duction of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
from  the  capital  advanced  him.  Well,  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar-cane  offers  so  many  advantages 
that  the  loan  is  accepted  with  gratitude,  and  that  ' 
planters  occasionally  make  fortunes  in  spite  of  , 
these  onerous  terms.  This  is  because  the  sugar 
industry,  when  undertaken  by  one  who  thorough-  | 
ly  understands  it,  is  one  of  the  moat  remunerative 
occupations  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  conditions  now  requisite  for  ite  sue- 
cess  in  Louisiana  is  division  of  labor.  This  has 
become  a necessary  feature  of  the  industry  within 
a few  years,  and  wherever  properly  adopted  has 
given  excellent  results.  It  has  become  patent  at 
lost  that  the  raising  of  sugar-cane  must  be  left 
wholly  to  the  cultivators,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  to  the  manufacturers  proper;  hence  the 
idea  of  esublishing  central  sugar-mills  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  all  cane  grown  within  a 
certain  radius,  and  converting  the  juice  into  sugar. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  these  district  mills  is  really  surprising. 
Immense  uncultivated  tracts  have  b^n,  within  a 
very  brief  time,  cleared  and  planted,  lands  have 
been  parcelled  out,  and  prosperity  prevails  where 
want  and  misery  lingered  so  many  years  after  the 
war. 

lu  order  to  give  some  idea  of  what  has  been 
done,  suffice  to  state  that  along  the  Teche — in 
that  region  where  certain  scenes  in  LoKorKLLOw’s 
“ Evangeline”  are  laid — no  less  than  thirty -four 
mills  have  been  erected  witbin  less  than  five  years, 
and  provided  with  the  most  improved  machinery. 
If  tlie  planters  of  other  parishes  would  follow  this 
example,  Louisiana  might  very  soon  be  able  to 
pixalnce  annually  the  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  sugar  previously  spoken  of. 

I'nfoi  tuiiately  l»olh  capital  and  labor  are  want- 
ing. Nevertheiess  tbe  central  mills  buy  the  cane 
rapidly,  thus  assuring  to  tbe  cultivator  an  ample 
remuneration  for  his  labor.  Cane  now  sells  at 
from  four  to  five  dollars  per  ton ; and  as  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  are  usually  obtained 
from  the  acre,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how 
reniunerative  sugar-planting  is. 

I'he  climate  is  one  to  which  white  persons  may 
very  easily  become  accustomed,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary.  Many  white 
farmers  from  other  States  have  settled  in  Lou- 
isiana parishes,  and  their  fields  bear  ample  wit- 
ness to  the  success  of  white  lalsir  in  Louisiana. 

Furthermore,  sugar-cane  is  raised  without  diffi- 
culty, and  demands  little  hard  labor.  The  ground 
is  prepared  in  winter,  two  or  four  mules  being  used 
to  plough,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
A certain  ([uantity  of  canes  selected  from  the 
previous  crop  are  laid  in  the  furrows  and  plough- 
e<l  over.  The  subsequent  operations  are  mostly 
confined  to  keeping  plenty  of  earth  about  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  cane,  the  plough  being  always  used. 
Aliout  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  an 
opening  is  made  through  the  middle  of  the  rows, 
in  order  to  facilitate  drainage,  and  the  cane  is  left 
alone  until  crop-time — ranging  from  Dctoljer  to 
January.  Then  the  stems  are  stripped  and  cut, 
piled  upon  wagons,  and  taken  to  the  mill.  The 
mill  has  three  heavy  rollers,  through  which  the 
cane  is  pa-ssed.  The  juice  of  the  crushed  stems 
is  first  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  whitens 
it  and  prevents  fermentation.  It  is  then  treated 
with  lime,  and  the  limed  juice  is  subjected  to  a 
temperature  ranging  from  18u°  to  212°  F.  to  con- 
dense its  impurities,  and  render  their  removal  by 
skimming  more  facile.  Next  the  juice  is  evap- 
orated in  “steam-trains”  or  “double-effect”  ves- 
sels, after  which  it  is  granulated  in  the  vacuum 
pans,  and  is  dried  in  the  centrifugal  machines. 
It  is  then  placed  in  hogsheads  and  sent  to  market, 
where  it  fetches  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  grade.  Louisiana  cane  conuins  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  with  proper  machinery,  readily  obtain- 
able by  capitalists,  one  hundred'  and  fifty  to  two 
hundr^  pounds  of  sugar  can  be  extracted  from 
every  ton  of  cane,  exclusive  of  molasses.  Ger- 
mans have  done  as  much  with  beet-root,  certainly 
far  less  rich  than  sugar-cane. 

Let  capitalists  and  good  farmers  settle  in  Lou- 
isiana. There  are  rich  certainties  of  remunera- 
tion for  labor  and  profit  for  capital  in  Louisiana, 
which  must  at  no  distant  day  become  one  of  the 
richest  States  in  the  Union. 

Edward  Sillan. 


“DISARMED!"* 

Bt  miss  betham-kdwards, 

AcTHoa  or  “ Krmr,"  “ ExoBANea  ao  RoBBaav, 
“Holidatb  w SAnaaN  Faxnoa,”  “Da.  Jaoob,” 
“ The  STLVBBTaaB ; oa,  the  Octoabtb,”  bto. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

“Will  Dot  Mr.  Hermitage  have  some  tea ? It 
is  quite  ready.” 

For  it  was  Steppie  who  had  entered,  followed 
by  the  children,  all  beautifully  dressed  in  honor 
of  their  guest,  Steppie  herself  looking  too  youth- 
ful to  be  the  mother  of  the  tail  girl  clinging  to 
her  skirts. 

“ Come,  children,  you  remember  Mr.  Hermitage, 
who  pulled  Benjamine  out  of  the  water  at  Mar- 
gate f Say  how  d’ye  do  ?”  she  said. 

Then  the  little  party  went  into  the  next  rt— 
Steppie  presiding  over  the  tea-pot,  Valerian  cut- 
ting bread  and  butter  for  the  children  with  charm- 
ing urbanity,  Arthura  growing  genial  by  Walter’s 
side, 

“ I must  congratulate  you  on  your  improved 
appearance,”  Valerian  said,  addr^ing  himself 


• Beftm  in  HAaraa^  Wanav  Ho.  IBT*. 


to  Steppie.  “ You  were  so  ailingut^ 
docs  credit  to  the  London  climatt” 

Steppie’s  complexion,  fairest  of  the  f 
ed  to-day  a tinge  of  ro.se ; she  looked,  ai 
indeed,  in  blooming  health. 

“ Ah !”  she  replied,  sighing,  “ it  is  mv  misfor. 
tune  to  look  well.  No  one  pities  me  for  mv  poor 
health  and  low  spirits.”  • • ' 

“My  dear  madam,”  said  Valerian,  “ yon  are 
really  deceiving  yourself.  There  is  no  such  thin- 
as  low  spirits.”  ” 

“ I wish  I could  think  so,”  was  Steppic’g  de 
spending  answer.  “ Were  it  not  for  loa  spirits 
I could  be  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world.  I 
was  bom  with  a melancholy  name— Sadgrove 
when  I changed  it  matters  did  not  mend  at 

“ The  fact  is,”  Valerian  went  on,  “ you  bat  mis- 
take  the  effect  for  the  cause— low  spirits  for  the 
misfortune  that  produced  them.  Now  I will  tell 
you,  with  your  permission,  how  you  may  get  rid 
of  this  incubus.” 

“Do!  do!”  cried  Walter,  clapping  his  hands, 
“ Oh,  Mr.  Hermitage,  if  you  cured  mamma  of  her 
low  spirits  we  should  all  jump  for  joy.” 

“ My  pathology  is  of  the  simplest,”  went  on 
Valerian.  “ Of  course  we  all  know  that  nothing 
goes  wrong  without  a cause.  When  a wheel 
creaks  we  oil  the  spring;  when  we  break  a leg 
we  get  a surgeon  to  set  It  And  so  it  is  with 
what  we  call  low  spirits.  We  either  want  a doc- 
tor  to  physic  us,  or  we  drink  a kin.J  of  water  that 
disagrees  with  us,  or  we  sit  in  a room  that  does 
not  get  sun  enough.  The  consequence  is  some 
bodily  disorder,  which  straightway,  because  we 
don’t  know  its  name,  we  call  low  spirits.” 

“ Let  us  get  mamma  a different  kind  of  water 
to  drink,”  shouted  Walter. 

“You  must  try,  not  one  remedy,  but  all,"  Va- 
lerian went  on,  speaking  with  perfect  gravity. 
“ Some  people  cure  themselves  of  low  spirits  tiv 
chopping  wood;  their  muscles  are  called  into 
play,  and  the  exhilaration  extends  to  the  mind. 
I knew  one  lady  who  was  restored  by  going  even- 
day  for  a month  to  a children’s  hospital,  and 
amusing  the  little  patients  by  making  grimaces. 
She  quite  lost  the  habit  of  looking  woe-begone, 
and  found  that  it  bad  been  nothing  but  a habit.” 

“ But  to  rise  every  morning  with  the  feeling 
that  life  is  a burden  ?”  asked  poor  Steppie.  “I 
should  like  to  get  up  as  gay  as  a lark.” 

“ Will  you  let  me  advise  you  ?”  asked  Valerian. 
“ Then  lose  not  a moment,  join  an  amateur  dra- 
matic society.  Yon  would  be  obliged  to  play  a 
variety  of  part.s,  and  would  soon  b^n  to  regard 
them  as  real.  So,  if  you  were  melancholy  one 
day,  at  lea.st  you  would  be  gay  the  next.” 

“That’s  a good  idea,”  Arthura  said.  “Yes, 
little  mamma,  we  will  do  it  It  will  arouse  us  all." 

“ I am  sure  I hope  so,”  Steppie  made  pensive 
reply. 

Nevertheless,  she  brightened  up  whilst  the  sub- 
ject was  being  discussed,  and  promised  to  learn  a 
part,  if  Arthura  would  arrange  everything.  Va- 
lerian had  given  a happy  turn  to  the  conversation. 
And  when  he  rose  to  go,  after  the  friendliest 
meal,  with  such  kindly  admonitions  to  Steppie  on 
the  care  of  her  health,  such  genial  interest  in  the 
children,  such  affectionate  appeal  to  Arthura— 
they  had  one  moment  on  the  tliresliold  to  them- 
selves— how  could  she  choose  but  believe  him  ? He 
loved  her.  He  would  be  true  to  her.  Absence 
would  draw  them  nearer  to  each  other. 

That  night  before  Arthura  returned  to  her  post 
Steppie  caught  her  hands,  and  whispered,  re- 
proachfully ; “ Oh,  Arthura,  why  did  you  never 
tell  me  ? Mr.  Valerian  is  in  love  with  you.  You 
two  will  surely  be  married  some  day.” 

Arthura  flung  her  arms  round  her  step-uiotherV 
neck  with  tears  and  blushes.  “Dear  little roam- 
raa,  he  made  me  promise  never  to  tell.  That  is 
why.  It  made  me  very  unhappy  to  deceive  you, 
but  I could  not  help  it.” 

“ I like  Mr.  Valerian ; I am  very  glad,”  was  all 
Steppie  could  say,  as  she  fondly  caressed  tbe 
clinging  girl. 

“ You  like  him,  yes,  but  will  he  be  good  to 
me?”  Arthura  asked.  “You  are  more  experi- 
enced than  I.  Tell  me,  Steppie,  may  a woman 

trust  a man  ? Are  his  words  to  be  relied  on  like 
Scripture  ? — the  words  he  says  when  he  is  m 
love,  I mean.” 

“ Your  papa  was  tnie  and  tender  as  a woman, 
answered  Steppie.  “But  for  the  rest  I can  not 
answer.  I have  all  my  life  long  been  ternbir 
afraid  of  men.  I should  never  have  uiarned  at 
all  but  for  your  poor  papa’s  persuasions.’ 

“You  were  happv?"  asked  Arthura. 

“No,  1 was  never  what  is  called  happ'-in  mr 
life ; but  that  was  not  your  poor  papa’s 
I cried  for  the  moon  he  would  have  feicnea 
down  for  me — ” 

“ Or  tried  to  do  so,”  put  in  Arthura. 

“ Yes,  that  is  what  I mean.  There  J ^ 
bands  who  will  do  that,  you  know,  and  otbei> 
who  will  not.”  . , _ 

“And  do  you  think  Valerian  belongs 
former  category,  little  mamma  ?” 

“ Ah ! you  p'ut  me  a hard  question.  «« 
would  never  cry  foe  the  moon,  I am  sure. 

“ Would  V alerian  be  kind  ?”  , 

“ What  matter  so  long  as  you  are  not  looii-n  - 
was  Steppie’s  reply ; and  so  they  parted. 

“ Hoit;^  toity,  turn !”  was  Mr,  Constan 
claroation  as  Arthura  entered  his  rW"  P 
at  twelve  of  the  clock,  my  F^^; 

there  is  one  who  wields  a thou^an  l 

.„y  ot  u,.  St.ph.».  ta-  P'.l’VSl,. 
pounds  out  of  Christina,  as  I live  - J H 
lief ! ’Tis  miraculous ! ’Tis  wite hcra  . 

’Us  true.  I have  myself  seen  the  obech. 

And  tidings  heaped  upon  j is  ofT 

“Valerian  lunched  with  me  ' 

to-nightto Liverpool, therctosetsa.lfo  A ^ , 

A«h.n.  r-.  !>■ 

was  to  hear  ti»at  part  of  Valerian 
lacked  time  to  tell.  aiA 

“If  it  were  not  for  my 

yean,Iwould  wUBnglygotoo.  For, 

^ ■ qii  ire 
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old  man,  leaning  forward,  and  speaking  with  un- 
usual fiix;  and  animation,  “ the  world  may  call 
Stephana  road,  and  her  schemes  froth  ami  empti- 
ness ; but  mark  roe,  my  Prospera,  ’tis  she  who 
alone  is  sane,  and  the  rest  of  us  brainless  idiots. 
Lot  their  detractors  rave  as  they  will  at  her  Uto- 
pias beyond  seas,  I,  for  one,  as  I sink  into  the 
grave,  will  raise  my  voice  on  her  behalf.  Have 
YOU  heard  nothing  ?” 

“ Nothing  of  Stephana’s  schemes,  sir.” 

“ Five  thousand  pounds  ! Hum  ! I wonder 
how  the  little  woman  felt  when  the  tooth  was 
drawn  out ! Matchless,  incomparable  Stephana  ! 
Five  thousand  pounds  from  Chri.stina,  as  1 live ! 
Well,  my  dear,  they’ll  call  Stephtina  mad,  but 
never  mind — we  will  drink  to  the  health  of  her 
earthly  paradise.  Valerian’s  eirand,  then,  is  to 
choose  some  fair  tract  in  America  which  Stephana 
means  to  colonize  (she  gives  ten  thousand  pounds 
herself,  but  that  is  a drop  in  the  ocean  to  Chris- 
tina’s five),  and  the  colonists  she  sends  thither 
will  find  themselves  in  a strange  world,  as  the 
gay  Greek  and  his  companions  who  were  whisked 
up  to  the  moon.  Poor  little  London  children  f — 
to  call  a garden  their  own,  to  find  apples  ripen- 
ing in  the  sun  for  them  ! Seven  Dials,  then,  or 
at  least  a section  of  it,  is  to  be  transported  be- 
yond sea ; houses  and  lands — we  may  indeed  say 
souls  and  bodies — given  to  those  who  have  hith- 
erto been  but  misery  incarnate.  But  more  to- 
morrow. It  wearies  me  to  talk.” 

Arthura  read  a page  or  two,  but  Mr.  Constan- 
tine was  too  full  of  Stephana  and  her  schemes  to 
listen  just  yet. 

“ Remember  my  words  when  I am  out  of  your 
sight,  as  I must  soon  be.  Stephana  may  fail,  may 
do  foolish  things  with  wisest  intent;  but  she  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  come.  She  real- 
izes the  moral  standard  of  the  future.  For  first 
have  we  seen  Force  putting  the  chaos  of  human 
society  into  order  ; ne.xt.  Charity  working  blindly 
enough,  yet  alleviating  the  sum  total  of  misery. 
Now  has  come  the  turn  of  sovereign  Justice,  of 
Conscience  instead  of  Self,  to  spt*ak  to  each  man’s 
soul,  and  make  him  feel  the  full  measure  of  his 
own  responsibility  as  an  inheritor  of  the  past,  an 
enricher  or  despoiler  of  the  future.  Ah  me ! 
Would  I were  younger ! Yes,  this  is  the  real  sad- 
ness of  dying,  the  bitteniess  of  the  grave.  Ju.«t 
as  the  world  is  slipping  from  under  our  feet  we 
see  the  dawn  of  the  better  day  we  have  struggled 
for  and  believed  in.  But  your  wand,  my  good 
Prospers ; waft  me  far  from  realities  into  shadow- 
land.  Away!  away!” 

Soon  he  was  drowsing  indeed,  and  Arthura 
stole  away,  not  herself  to  sleep  till  the  cold  win- 
try morning  dawned  grayly  and  the  foggy  streets 
were  astir.  What  is  outward  gloom  to  a young 
hopeful  heart? 

The  first  sight  that  caught  her  eyes  was  a let- 
ter lying  on  the  table,  a last  farewell  from  Vale- 
rian, pencilled  as  he  drove  to  the  railwav  station. 
“ Yes.”  the  girl  said  to  herself,  ” I must,  1 will  for- 
give him,  since  he  loves  me  still.”  .''lie  sat  down 
and  wrote  a note,  to  await  him  on  his  arrival,  that 
should  at  least  atone  for  the  coldness  and  un- 
bendingness  of  yesterday.  “ What  am  I,”  she 
thought,  “that  I should  set  myself  against  for- 
giveness ?” 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SfMMKR  had  come,  and  of  the  four  million 
hearts  beating  in  Ixuidon  none  exulted  like  Ste- 
phana’s. Her  fondest  wishes  were  almut  to  be 
realized.  Valerian,  having  successfully  aeeom- 
plished  his  mission,  was  on  his  way  home.  ( 'liri.s- 
tina  would  also  reach  England  in  a day  or  two, 
and  was  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  her  son.  Her 
blind  friend  Markham  had  fulfille<l  the  beliest 
laid  upon  him,  and  found  a thousand  families 
willing  to  go  unto 

“an  isle  ns  yet  nnknowm. 

And  yet  (ar  kinder  than  their  own." 

A week  more,  and  the  ship  chartered  to  transport 
her  colonists  to  the  New  World  would  set  sail. 

Such  a departure  was  not  to  be  passed  over  as 
an  event  without  a meaning,  and  that  sombre  old 
Kensington  mansion,  with  its  lawns  and  shruti- 
beries,  before  dedieateti  by  Stephana  to  more  sol- 
emn uses,  was  now  to  be  given  up  to  an  exuber- 
ance of  felicity.  A place  of  reeonciliatioii.s,  a 
place  of  benison,  consecrated  to  hope,  trust,  and 
thanksgiving;  surely  here,  if  anywhere,  should 
joy  bells  peal  on  the  summer  air,  banners  wave 
in  the  blue  sky,  garlands  within  vie  with  the 
bowers  without,  and  loud  triumphant  music  dwin- 
dle the  noises  of  every  day. 

Stephana  loved  the  display  that  symbolizes  a 
generous  truth,  and  she  was  now  spemling  upon 
a single  entertainment  ns  much  money  as  Chris- 
tina in  her  palmy  days  had  spent  upon  a season. 
What  indeed  with  the  guests  about  to  take  u)) 
their  abode  in  the  house  and  those  inviteii  for 
the  festival,  the  sumptuary  business  alone  was 
onerous,  but  a bagatelle  compared  to  the  less  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  celebration.  It  must  be  brill- 
iant, it  roust  be  emblematic,  it  must  be  pictur- 
esque, and  as  no  Valerian  was  by  to  anticipate 
her  wishes,  she  had  to  do  the  imaginative  part 
herself,  and  finding  such  subordinates  as  she 
could.  Song,  dance,  a fairy  ma.sque  or  allegory, 
these  formed  but  a part  of  the  programme  which 
was  to  be  carried  out  on  really  a splendid  scale, 
and  the  whole  ending  with  a banquet  under  tents. 

Busiest  of  the  busy,  Stephana  yet  found  time 
for  audiences,  one  visitor  after  another  Iteing  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence-chamber.  The  first  to 
come  was  Markham.  Alas  for  the  eyes  that 
could  not  behold  his  sovereign  lady  then ! The 
mistress  of  the  house,  unable  to  lose  a moment 
of  the  too  precious  time  slipping  away  before  the 
eventful  day,  was  occupied  in  making  angels’ 
wings— emblematic  employment  for  one  who  only 
wanted  wings  herself  to  be  mistaken  for  a se- 
raphic being.  The  whole  picture  was  lost  to  her 
blind  adorer,  but  let  us  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  maybe  he  conjured  up  a vision 


even  lovelier.  Stephana  no  longer  wore  white 
for  mourning,  hut  over  her  morning  dress,  pure 
as  snow,  had  thrown  a shawl  of  the  warm  red 
color  worn  by  blissful  angels  in  old  pictures. 
The  richness  of  this  glowing  scarf,  contrasting 
as  it  did  so  strongly  with  the  clear  paleness  of 
her  complexion,  lent  almost  an  unearihliness  to 
the  calm  pure  features  and  the  dark  eyes  now 
full  of  repose.  She  had  carelessly  placed  on  the 
hack  of  her  chair  the  lust  piece  of  hainliwork, 
veritable  wings,  pearly,  iride.scent,  ethereal,  al- 
though fashioned  by  human  hands,  and  of  celes- 
tial down.  Winged  then  she  was  indeed,  a fair 
apparition  alighted,  as  it  seemed,  for  a inoment 
only,  ready  the  next  to  wing  upwanl  flight. 

But  Markham,  whatever  pictures  he  may  have 
had  before  his  inner  eye,  saw  not  this  one.  Only 
the  sweetness  of  Stephana’s  voice  reached  him 
whore  he  sat, 

“ What  ought  not  I to  do  for  you  ?”  she  began, 
gayly,  “you  who  have  moved  mountains  for  me. 
But  I am  ungrateful  of  the  ungrateful.  Expect 
scant  thank.s.” 

He  sighed.  “ Th-ank  me  as  little  as  you  please, 
only  do  not  banish  me  from  your  presence.” 

“ What  can  you  do  for  me?”  asked  Stephana, 
in  the  same  bright  manner.  Then  recalled  to  the 
painful  thought  the  speech  might  call  up  in  her 
listener’s  mind,  she  added:  “One  thing  already 
occurs  to  me  out  of  a thousand.  You  can  hear 
my  maskers  repeat  their  pai-ts.  A reheaisal  is 
to  take  place  this  very  afternoon,  and  no  one  is 
here  to  give  judgment  on  it.  And  then — and 
then — But  let  us  talk  for  a little  first.  Re- 
port on  your  mission.” 

“ Do  not  hurry  me,  dearest  lady,”  he  said,  with 
a little  sigh  of  satisfaction.  “The  work  of  months 
can  not  be  told  in  as  many  minutes.” 

“ Hold  this  ribbon  for  me,  then,”  laughingly,  in- 
terposed Stephana.  “ Let  it  slip  gently  from  your 
fingers  as  I draw  it.  That  is  right.  Now  begin.” 

Well  pleased,  he  began  : 

“ You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I found 
some  difficulty  in  convincing  these  gooil  people  of 
your  favorite  dictum — the  Golden  Age  lies  before 
us,  and  not  behind.  Indeed,  they  would  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  a Golden  Age  at  all.  Some  thought 
me  mad.  Others  a charlatan  or  a knave.  None 
at  first  regarded  me  as  their  well-wisher.  I had 
been  their  friend  once,  when  I sat  down  in  courts 
and  alleys  and  told  stories.  But  now  that  I want- 
ed something  of  them  ’twas  a wholly  different 
matter — so  hard  is  it  for  any  ill-used  human  be- 
ing to  credit  another  with  a perfectly  disinter- 
ested motive.” 

“ My  poor  friend !”  ejaculated  Stephana.  “You 
were  not  reviled,  hooted,  pelted  with  mud  ?” 

The  blind  man  smiled  pathetically.  “My 
misfortune  protected  me.  Hail  I been  as  others 
are  I might  not  now  live  to  tell  the  tale.  At  first, 
then,  the  apostle  of  your  Golden  Age  was  only 
scoffed  at  for  his  pains.  My  best  friends  of  the 
crowded  London  courts  listeneil  in  contemptuous 
silence.  The  wags  made  fun  of  me.  The  cynic- 
al jeered.  All  relielled  against  the  good  fortune 
you  would  fain  force  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as 
one  fact  became  clear,  and  the  guiding  principle 
of  your  scheme  was  made  plain  as  day,  then  the 
tide  turned.” 

He  touched  w ith  one  hand  a roll  of  parchment 
that  he  had  deposited  by  his  side  on  entering. 

“ It  was  a happy  thought  of  yours  to  exact 
some  title  of  honor,  some  proof,  if  not  of  gentle 
birth,  at  least  of  nature’s  nobility,  from  these 
I>oor  folks.  To  be  sent  into  a new  country  and 
made  a man  of  because  you  have  only  one  shirt 
to  your  buck  is  a kindness  that  humiliates.  To 
be  promised  food  and  shelter  for  your  children 
because  you  have  not  been  able  to  provide  them 
yourself  galls  even  whilst  it  brings  a sense  of  re- 
lief. Hut  to  be  made  to  feel  that,  naked  as  you 
are  and  starving  and  desolate,  you  have  yet  earn- 
ed these  things!  Ah,  the  blood  tingles  proudly 
then  ! The  eves  no  longer  seek  the  ground  ; the 
man  feels  himself  a man  indeed.” 

He  unrolled  the  parchment  on  his  knee,  and, 
as  if  he  knew  its  contetits  by  heart,  with  one 
hand  holding  Stephana’s  ribbon,  the  other  fin- 
gering the  scroll,  went  on  : 

“ 1 have  had  the  list  made  out  alphabetically 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  let  your  eyes 
light  where  they  wiil  you  are  sure  to  find  a bit 
of  writing  emblazoned  in  colors  and  gold.  Thi.s 
is  one.  1 know  it  comes  almost  firat  in  the  list : 

‘ John  Ames,  waterman,  married,  nine  children, 
jumped  into  the  river  on  the  occasion  of  a colli- 
sion, at  imminent  |H*ril  of  life  and  limb,  and  res- 
cued a fellow-waterman  fn»m  destruction.’  An- 
other should  be  here:  ‘Alice  Ashe,  seamstress, 
unmarried,  unfortunate,  supjiorted  by  her  toil -a 
paralyzisl  child,  not  kith  and  kin,  a neighbor’s 
dying  bequest,  for  eight  years.’  A thinl  is  not 
far  off : ‘Thomas  Beamish,  no  occupation  in  par- 
ticular, but  brought  up  a porter,  married,  seven 
children,  nursed  one  neighbor  after  another  when 
an  cfiidemic  raged  in  the  court,  and  although  up 
night  after  night,  refused  a halfpenny.’  Yet  one 
more ; ‘ Ralph  Calderuiid,  tailor,  fathered  the 
starverl,  ill-used  child  of  bad  neighbors,  although 
he  had  four  of  his  own.’  And  yet  a last:  ‘ Peter 
Clarke,  a shoe-black,  fought  another  lad  for  ill- 
using  a stray  dog,  and  took  charge  of  it,  al- 
though half  starving  himself.’  ” 

Stephana  smiled,  although  tears  were’ in  her 
eyes. 

’ “ You  have  got  together  a band  of  heroes,” 
she  said. 

“ Alas ! no.  But  what  other  heroism  can  one 
expect  ? These  poor  people,  then,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  none  would  be  sent  to  the  New 
World  at  your  exjiense,  there  to  found  a family, 
without  some  kind  of  claim  to  such  exceptional 
good  fortune,  became  converts  to  the  notion  at 
once.  It  was  no  longer  an  affair  of  government 
emigration  and  pauperism.  The  go^  deed,  the 
chivalrous  act,  the  sober  career,  and  the — note 
well ! — the  intellectual  supremacy  were  to  be  re- 
warded. A certain  Job  Fearon  you  will  find 
somewhere  chosen  for  having  invented  a new 


button — a button  to  be  the  savior  of  human  tem- 
per henceforth  and  forever;  once  on,  this  im- 
mortal button  can  never  come  off,  lie  it  fiorn 
shirt,  sark,  or  simarre.  Well,  the  chosen  were 
now  envied,  the  rest  moved  To  eiuuliilion.  I 
could  have  found  you  twenty  thousand  candi- 
dates instead  of  one.” 

“ Has  every  name  its  blazonry  ?”  askeil  .‘tte- 
phana ; “ each  man,  woman,  and  child  such  title 
of  honor  ?” 

“ Yes ; there  must  be  prizes  for  every  one  in 
our  school.  To  create  no  jealousies,  I have  had 
the  qualifications  of  every  head  of  a family  print- 
ed in  gold  and  colors,  although  I was  obliged  to 
make  certain  negations  stand  for  virtues  ; for  in- 
stance, the  fact  of  never  having  been  in  inison, 
never  having  begged  in  the  public  streets,  and 
many  other.s.  But  some  day  you  must  go  over 
the  list.” 

“And  are  they  happy?”  asked  Stephimii. 
“Does  the  pro.spect  of  well-being  warm  their 
hearts  ?” 

“Ah!  easier  is  it  to  make  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  as  the  rose  than  to  make  hope  grow 
suddenly  in  the  place  of  despair!  But  have  no 
fear.  All  will  go  well  if  we  do  not  run  into  ex- 
tremes. and  materialize  instead  of  elevate.” 

Stephana  was  silent  for  a minute  or  two. 
Then  she  asked,  still  speaking  in  the  same  elate 
tone — her  voice  seemed  almost  strange  to  him  in 
its  joyousness ; “ Your  heart  is  in  this  work,  is  it 
not?  You  will  soon  visit  your  little  eolony  ?” 

He  grew  on  a sudden  gloomy  almost  to  mo- 
roseness. “ After  so  many  months’  absence, 
may  1 not  at  least  enjoy  your  company  for  a lit- 
tle while?  Have  others  so  absorbed  you  that 
vou  have  no  room  in  vour  heart  even  for  a faith- 
ful friend?” 

The  implied  reference  to  Valerian  was  not  to 
be  misundcrstootl,  but  Stephana  felt  just  now  too 
happy  to  be  even  so  disturbed. 

“ Let  us  think  of  nothing,  talk  of  nothing,  but 
this  most  joyful  event,”  she  said,  in  her  sweetest 
manner.  “ You  will  come  eveiy  day  till  it  is  over. 
You  will  help  me  as  you  are  doing  now.” 

“ I own  the  unwinding  of  ribbon  is  an  occupa- 
tion I delight  in,”  answered  Markham,  not  with- 
out a touch  of  good-natured  irony.  “ But  there 
are  other  things  I have  learned  without  eyes.” 

“ Your  accomplishments  shall  all  be  called 
into  requisition  by  turns.  But  there  is  the  lunch- 
eon bell.  VV’e  will  lunch  without  loss  of  time, 
and  then,  if  you  will  preside  in  my  place  at  the 
rehearsal,  you  will  i-ender  a service  indeed.” 

She  freed  herself  from  her  silver  and  rainljow- 
colored  wings,  and  taking  his  hand,  led  him  into 
the  dining-room,  fragrant  with  freshly  cut  roses. 

The  repast  was  gay  and  charming.  Markham’s 
composure  was  fortunately  not  disturbed  by  the 
sight  of  a third  cover.  It  had  been  laid  for  Va- 
lerian, whose  arrival  might  now  be  momentarily 
expected. 

Like  Markham,  he  had  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion, but,  unlike  Markham,  he  was  hmking  for  re- 
ward. 

[to  UK  OONTINPKD.] 


GENERAL  (’ROOK’S  INDIAN 
CAMPAIGN. 

Tiik  terrible  nature  of  the  country  traversed 
by  General  ('kook’s  recent  exiiedition  into  .North- 
ern Mexico  against  the  hostile  Chirieahua  Indians 
is  indicated  by  one  of  the  illustrations  on  [mge 
484.  This,  together  with  those  of  the  ancient 
ruins  on  the  Bavispf*,  ami  various  inciih  nts  of 
the  campaign,  are  made  from  sketches  furnished 
by  the  only  artist  who  accompanied  the  troops, 
and  are  faithful  portrayals  of  those  wild  scenes. 
Tlie  roughness  of  the  mountain  trails  was  such 
that  in  several  instances  even  the  experienced 
pack -mules  failed  to  retain  their  f<x)ting,  and 
eight  of  these  animals  were  lost  to  the  cxmimand 
by  falling  over  the  tremendous  precipices,  and 
being  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  abysses  hundreds 
of  feet  below. 

When,  after  its  two  months'  raid  into  the  heart 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  the  expedition  return- 
ed to  San  Carlos,  victorious  and  without  having 
lost  a man,  it  w.as  nearly  liarefooted,  and  as 
raggcfl  as  FalstafT s tatterdemalions ; but  its  ob- 
ject wa.s  accomplished,  for  it  escorted  as  cap- 
tives the  fierce  band  of  marauders  who,  almost 
unchecked,  had  for  years  been  the  terror  of  the 
Ijorder  in  Arizona  and  Mexico. 

By  his  success  in  this  undertaking  General 
('kook  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  two  piopo- 
sitions  that  he  has  always  maintained.  Une  is 
that  in  savage  warfare  savage  tactics  must  be 
employed ; and  the  other  that  an  adherence  to 
absolute  integrity  in  treating  with  Indians  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  faithful  observance  of  all 
promises  made  by  them.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  he  so  organized  the  expedition  with  which 
he  penetrated  the  CTiiricahua  stronghold  that  it 
was  composed  of  but  one  company  of  troops  and 
an  Indian  contingent  of  some  two  hundred  Apache 
scouts,  and  it  was  guided  by  a deserter  from  the 
very  baml  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit.  The 
whites,  thus  placed  completely  within  the  power 
of  their  Indian  allies,  found  no  reason  to  regret 
their  position ; for  they  were  guided  with  un- 
erring certainty  through  and  over  a trackle-ss 
mountain  wilderness,  by  ways  which  they  would 
never  have  discovered  by  themselves,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country,  and  they  found 
the  Indians  always  ready  to  a.ssume  the  posts  of 
danger,  ami  eager  to  l>e  led  to  battle. 

Before  striking  into  the  mountains  the  expedi- 
tion passed  through  a numlicr  of  small  Mexican 
towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  thronged  the 
streets  to  gaze  iqion  the  Americans.  They  were 
amazed  at  the  apiiearance  of  the  Indian  scouts, 
and  could  not  understand  how  the  whites  dared 
to  trust  these  terrible  Apaches  with  guns  and 
ammunition.  They  expressed  a general  desire 
to  see  General  Crook  ; and  when  he  was  pointed 
out  to  them,  mounted  on  a little  sorrel  mule,  and 


wearing  a plain  cork  helmet  and  white  duck  suit, 
instead  of  the  glittering  uniform  they  were  ar- 
ciKstomed  to  associate  with  his  rank,  they  could 
hardly  l»c  persuaded  that  he  was  indeed  the  fa- 
mous Indian  fighter  of  whom  they  hud  heard  such 
wonderful  stories,  and  of  whose  wisdom  the  In- 
dians had  shown  their  appreciation  by  naming 
him  the  “ Gray  Fox.” 

When  at  last,  after  increiiible  toil,  the  mountain 
fastness  in  which  the  Chirieahua  camp  was  loeaied 
was  reached,  it  was  found  to  contain  only  women 
and  children.  The  Indians  had  deeiueil  it  so  in- 
accessible and  impi-egnable  that  they  had  gone 
off  on  a marauding  expedition  against  the  Mexi- 
cans of  (Jiihiialm.t.  leaving  but  five  men  in  the 
camp.  A boiiy  of  the  Indian  scouts,  who  were 
in  advRiu’C,  surrounded  and  tired  into  this  camp, 
killing  nine  of  its  occupants  and  dis[>ersing  the 
rest.  Five  piisoners  were  token,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was  a squaw  eighteen  years  old,  and  the 
youngest  a girl  baby  less  than  a year  of  age,  who 
was  immediately  adopted  by  the  tnsips  as  a camp 
[let.  An  immense  amount  of  plunder,  amongst 
which  were  eight  thousand  dollars  in  American 
and  Mexican  money,  many  gohi  and  silver  watches, 
guns  of  all  descriptions,  saiidles,  wearing  apparel, 
and  household  utensils,  was  recaptured,  and  that 
night  the  camp  of  the  victors  presented  a wild 
scene  of  .savage  rejoicing. 

On  the  following  ilay  the  eldest  of  the  captives 
was  sent  out  to  find  those  who  had  escaped  from 
the  camp,  and  convey  to  them  General  Crook’s 
assurance  that  if  they  would  come  in  and  surren- 
der, their  live.s  should  be  spared,  and  they  should 
be  conveyed  in  safety  across  the  Arizona  line  to 
the  Apache  re.servation.  In  this  mission  the  In- 
dian girl  was  easily  successful,  because  her  people 
knew  that  the  promise  of  the  “Gray  Fox”  wa.s 
never  bmken,  and  upon  her  return  she  brought 
many  of  them,  including  the  sub-chief  Chihi  ahu  a, 
with  her.  Within  three  days  a hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  had  surrendered,  and  soon 
afterward  the  warrioi-s  who  had  lieen  off  on  a 
raid  returned,  and  also  surrendered  upon  receiving 
General  Cr(K)k’.s  promise  that  their  lives  should 
be  sjiared.  Then  the  expedition,  having'accom- 
plished  its  mission,  and  accompanied  by  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  captives,  retraced  its 
steps  toward  the  Arizona  line. 

It  was  certainly  a signal  triumph  of  moral 
over  brute  force,  and  the  sight  of  the  little  band 
of  white  men  marching  in  perfect  safety  amid 
nearly  six  hundred  Indians,  many  of  whom  were, 
but  a short  time  before,  tiieir  fiercest  foes,  so  im- 
pressed the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  towns 
along  the  route  that  they  were  unbounded  in 
their  praise  of  General  Crook,  whom  they  greet- 
ed with  most  enthusiastic  cheers  wherever  he 
appeareil. 

With  the  Indians  were  found  five  Mexican  wo- 
men and  a little  girl,  who  hud  lieen  captured  by 
the  Indians  on  their  recent  raid.  They  were  at 
fiist  stupefied  with  joy  at  their  unexpected  res- 
cue, which  they  regarded  as  a miracle,  and  for 
which  they  will  never  cense  to  return  thanks. 

(jeneral  (.'rook  wa.s  obliged  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most caution  on  his  return  trip  to  avoid  a meet- 
ing with  Mexican  troops,  who  would  have  cer- 
tainly demanded  the  prisoners  captured  on  Mexi- 
can soil,  and  who  would  have  as  certainly  killed 
them  all  without  mercy. 

Vieweil  fi-oin  any  stand-point,  this  latest  expe- 
dition must  rank  among  the  most  notable  and 
sticce.ssful  ever  undertaken  against  the  Indians, 
and  by  his  manly,  straightforward,  and  honest 
dealings  with  them  General  Crook  has  not  only 
won  their  confidence  and  respect,  but  has  done 
much  toward  removing  the  foul  stains  with  which 
our  Indian  policy  has  dyed  American  honor. 


GENERAL  E.  0.  C.  ORD. 

Ge.veral  Edward  0.  C.  Ord  died  of  yellow 
fever  at  Havana  on  the  2‘2d  of  July,  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  He  had  taken  passage  from  Vera 
Cruz  for  New  York  on  board  the  steamer  Citif 
of  ^^nshhfftotu,  but  when  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Havana,  was  removed  to  a private  hospital  in 
company  with  teti  other  passengers,  all  suffering 
from  the  same  disease.  He  served  his  country 
with  distinction  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida, 
and  during  the  war  for  the  Union.  The  battle 
of  Dranesville  in  1861  was  won  under  his  leader- 
ship, and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  Itattlc 
of  Hatchie,  and  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Harrison. 
Having  been  several  times  promoted  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service,  he  became  comtnander 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Cai-o- 
liiia  in  1865,  and  led  the  Army  of  the  James  in 
the  victorious  engagements  that  endetl  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  For  several  years 
his  name  has  been  on  the  retired  list. 

“ I had  the  honor  to  serve  with  him,”  writes 
his  former  aide-de-c^amp,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Seward, 
“ nearly  four  years,  and  I can  truly  say  that  I 
never  saw  him  under  any  circumstances  lose  his 
self-contnd  or  forfeit  for  an  instant  his  character 
as  a courteous  gentleman.  Even  his  rebukes 
never  gave  offense,  while  his  consideration  for 
others  never  failed  him  even  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  as  brave  as  a lion  and  as  gentle 
as  a woman.  In  the  camp  and  on  the  march  he 
was  cxceetlingly  careful  of  his  soldiers,  providing 
for  their  ixinifort,  their  clothing,  their  rations, 
their  medical  attendance,  with  almost  paternal 
care,  and  he  showed  equal  solicitude  for  the 
sick  and  woundcil.  .My  respect  and  affection  ^ 
him  have  gniwn  as  my  apjireciation  nf  p-indtip 
manly  worth  1ms  increased  with  nnn=B3qwu 
rieiice,  and  I desire tn-tustify  to  it  as  fully  and 
pulilicly  as  possible.  But  I would  not’Diku  upon 
myself  to  do  even  this  if  I did  not ' ’ '■ 

woiihi  find  a warm  respt 
heart  of  evcijUdlkiiUMid 
der  him,  and  enjoyed  a sai 
knonj^^fid  understandiu 
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THE  SOUTHERN 
EXPOSITION. 

The  great  Southern  Expo- 
sition, which  was  formally 
open^  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  the  1st  of 
August,  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, is  an  undertaking  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  to  the  South,  but  to  the 
entire  Union,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  it  arc  entitled  to 
the  highest  credit.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  and 
most  hopeful  of  all  enter- 
prises that  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  new  South. 
Unlike  the  AtlauU  Cotton 
Expo.sition,  which  was  in 
some  degree  the  parent 
of  thi.s,  and  which  was  one 
of  singular  boldness  and 
originality,  the  Louisville 
Exposition  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  a single  industry, 
or,  indeed,  to  the  industries 
of  one  section  only.  But 
while  it  will  be  general  in  its 
scope,  it  will  ncverthele.ss 
be  a peculiarly  valuable 
demonstration  of  the  prog- 
ress which  the  .South  has 
made  and  is  making  in  all 
the  activities  of  a fi-ee,  pros- 
jterou.s  community.  The  Ex- 
position is  essentially  South- 
ern in  origin  and  purpose. 
As  Senator  Beck — himself 
one  of  the  most  substantial 
gifts  the  South  has  present- 
ed to  the  nation — said  in 
substance  at  tlie  .June  ban- 
quet iu  this  city,  “ We  want 
your  co-operation  ; we  want 
your  sympathy  and  respeet ; 
but  we  are  not  begging  for 
your  money.”  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  E.xposition, 
wliich  ai-e  on  a liberal  and 
even  splendid  scale,  have 
been  perfected  in  Louisville, 
and  all  the  money  reiiuired 
has  been  obtained  from 
those  immediately  ititerest- 
ed.  This  fact,  of  itself, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  en- 
ergy and  self-respect  of  the 
community,  for  the  Exposi- 
tion is  the  most  ambitious 
that  has  been  undertaken  in 
this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  (.'entennial.  The 
main  hall  is  to  be  of  like  si/e 
and  similar  plan  with  tliat. 
of  the  Centennial.  The  giant 
engine,  a Reynolds-Coilis.s, 
which  is  to  furnish  the  mo- 
tive power  for  the  maehincrv 
exhibits,  rivals  the  great  ca- 
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gine  at  Philadelphia.  The 
art  exhibition  is  to  ))e  shown 
in  a handsome  building  in 
the  form  of  a Maltese  cross, 
the  centre  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  beneath  which,  in  a 
grove  of  palms  and  ferns, 
will  be  placed  many  fine 
statues.  The  collections  of 
lovers  of  art  in  every  part  of 
the  Union  have  been  freely 
opened  to  the  committee  of 
the  Exposition,  and  probably 
no  such  array  of  works  of 
real  excellenee  owned  in  this 
country  has  been  seen  since 
1876. 

In  some  respects  the  later 
exhibition  will  surpass  its 
older  brother,  for  the  Cen- 
tennial gave  to  the  love 
of  art  and  to  its  intelligent 
patronage  in  the  United 
States  a strong  impulse,  of 
wliich  the  Louisville  Expo- 
sition will  have  the  benefit. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  buildings  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  4600  elec- 
tric lights  will  lie  used. 
There  will  also  be  an  elec- 
tric railway,  which  will  con- 
nect the  various  points  of 
interest  in  the  grounds. 

The  Louisville  Exposition 
will  be,  in  a striking  sense, 
an  event  of  national  import- 
ance. General  Grant  tells 
a story  of  meeting  a New 
Orleans  editor  at  Saratoga, 
who  visited  the  North  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  so 
amazed  by  what  he  saw  that 
he  declared  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  every  year  to 
take  vi.-iitors  from  one  sec- 
tion to  the  other.  This  is 
what  the  Expo.sition  will  do, 
and  in  a way  which  the  power 
of  Congress  could  scarcely 
emulate  with  the  national 
revenue  at  its  dispo.sal.  The 
men  of  the  South  and  the 
North  will  meet  with  the 
eager  desire  on  both  sides 
to  make  the  most  of  the  in- 
tercourse ; and  it  is  the 
“ pocket  nerve,”  after  all,  in 
great  coininercial  nations, 
whieh  thrills  to  the  most 
effeet.  Men  do  not  easily 
quarrel  w lio  are  engaged  in 
pro.spcrous  business  one  with 
anoilier,  and  for  the  c.stab- 
li.^hment  of  these  relations 
there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity. 

Of  course  it  U easy  to  be 
sentimental  over  such  an  af- 
fair ; but  the  bu,-is  of  .<eutl- 
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ment  in  this  case  is  very  substantial.  An  exposi-  age  to  put  the  boss  in  and  drive  her  there  ? 
tiou,  though  it  draw  on  the  wiiole  world  for  its  ex-  She’d  go  if  you  were  to  ask  her.” 
hibite,  is  necessarily  at  bottom  a inore  or  less  vast  “ With  all  my  heart,”  said  Mr.  Vine,  moisten- 
and  ingenious  arrangement  for  advertising.  But  ing  the  end  of  a new  pipe  in  his  ale.  “ I can 
advertising  in  this  way,  where  thorough  examina-  call  at  her  grammer’s  for  her;  ’twill  be  all  in 

tion  and  comparison  are  possible,  is  the  most  sat-  iny  way.” 

isfactory  mode  known  to  modem  business;  and  it  » 

is  advertising  of  its  resources,  its  products,  its  at-  Tvrr.T,  -.--ir, 

tainments  and  possibilities,  that  the  South  needs,  CHAPTER  X V I. 

and  knows  that  it  needs.  This  it  will  get  at  Margery  duly  followed  up  her  intention  by 

Louisville,  and  the  advantage  will  be  decided  for  arraying  herself  the  next  morning  in  her  loveli- 


all  sections.  In  some  regards  the  South 


est  guise,  and  keeping  watch  for  Mr.  Vine’s  ap- 


unknown  region  to  the  ordinary  business  men  of  pearance  upon  the  high-road,  feeling  certain  that 
the  rest  of  the  country.  It  has  been  separated  Ids  would  form  one  in  tlie  procession  of  caits 
by  unfortunate  political  and  social  differences,  and  cnrriage.s  which  set  in  toward  (Jasterbriilge 
It  has  been  condemned  by  slavery  to  monotony  that  day.  Jirn  had  gone  by  at  a very  early  liour, 
in  its  industry  and  its  commerce.  Since  the  war  and  she  did  not  sec  him  pass.  Her  anticipjition 


ginning,  but  only  beginning,  to  know  the 


1 verified  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Vine  about 


variety  and  value  of  its  own  resources.  Within  eleven  o’clock,  dressed  to  his  highest  effort ; but 
the  past  year  the  completion  of  less  th.an  three  Mai^cry  was  surprised  to  find  that,  instead  of 
hundred  miles  of  railway  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  her  having  to  stop  him,  he  pulled  in  toward  the 
most  prosperous  Southern  States  opened  up  to  an  gate  of  Ids  own  accord.  The  invitation  planned 
accessible  market  a wheat  and  corn-growing  re-  between  Jim  and  the  old  man  on  the  previous 


1 capable  of  supplying  several  millions  of 


! now  promptly  givei 


bushels  of  grain,  of  greater  annual  cash  value  supposed,  as  promptly  accepted.  Such  a strange 
than  the  conquests  of  Cortez  to  Spain.  If  there  coincidence  she  had  never  before  known.  She 
can  be  such  a discovery — for  it  was  nothing  less  was  quite  ready,  and  they  drove  onward  at  once. 
— in  the  heart  of  a long-settled  Sute,  what  must  The  review  was  held  on  some  high  ground  a 
await  the  restless  enterprise,  the  untiring  energy,  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  her  conductor 
the  searching  ingenuity,  of  the  people  that  have  stiggested  that  they  should  put  up  the  horse  at 
made  the  United  States  already  the  marvel  of  the  the  inn  and  w'alk  to  the  field — a plan  which 
world  ? It  is  the  priceless  advanUige  of  such  pleased  her  well,  for  it  was  more  easy  to  take 
expositions  as  that  of  Louisville  to  point  the  way  preliminary  observations  on  foot  without  being 
to  an  almost  infinite  number  and  variety  of  such  seen  herself  than  when  sitting  elevated  in  a ve- 
enterprises.  The  South  is  in  sober  truth  to-day  hide. 

what  the  great  West  was  a half-century  since.  They  were  just  in  time  to  secure  a good  place 
with  these  important  differences,  that  in  the  near  the  front,  and  in  a few  minutes  after  their 


South  the  most  difficult  pioneer  work  ha.s  been  arrival  th( 
done ; distances  are  conquered  by  steam ; social  Margery’s 
organization,  coiistimtly  improving  in  its  efti-  which  Jin 


viewing  officer  came  on  the  ground, 
i had  rapidly  run  over  the  troop  in 
IS  enrolled,  and  she  discerned  him 


ciency,  exists ; commerce  and  industry  are  deep-  in  one  of  the  rank.s,  looking  remarkably  new  and 

ly  rooted,  and  only  await  the  advent  of  capital  bright,  both  as  to  uniform  and  countenance.  In- 

and  labor  to  spread  wide  their  branches  and  deed,  if  she  had  not  worked  herself  into  such  a 

present  the  golden  fruit.  And  with  the  devel-  desperate  state  of  mind  she  would  have  felt 

opmeiit  of  commerce  and  industry  the  blessings  proud  of  him  then  and  there.  His  shapely  up- 


of  union  and  freedom  are  rendered  constantly 


By  THOMAS  HARDT, 


CHAPTER  XY.—{Co>i(lniml) 


right  figure  was  quite  noteworthy  in  the  mtund 
selection  of  farmers  on  his  right  and  left,  while 
his  charger  Tony  expressed  by  his  liearing,  even 
more  than  Jim,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  lime 
carts  whatever,  and  everything  about  trumpet.s 
and  glory.  How  Jim  could  have  scrubbed  Tony 
to  such  shining  blackness  she  could  not  tell,  for 
the  horse  in  his  natural  state  was  ingrained  with 
lime  dust,  that  burned  the  color  out  of  his  coat  as 
it  did  out  of  Jim’s  hair.  Now  he  pniiiceil mar- 
tially, and  was  a war-horse  every  inch  of  him. 

Having  discovered  Jim,  her  next  .search  was  for 
Mrs.  Peach,  and  by  dint  of  some  oblique  glan- 
cing Margery  indignantly  di.scovered  the  widow  in 
the  most  forward  place  of  all,  her  head  and  bright 
face  conspicuously  advanced ; and,  w hat  was 


I.s  the  mean  time  Jim  and  Mrs.  Peach  liad  more  sluxjking,  she  had  abandoned  her  moum- 

walked  slowly  along  the  road  together,  Jim  lead-  ing  for  a violet  drawn-bonnet  and  a gay  spencer, 

ing  the  horse,  and  Mi’s.  Peach  informing  him  that  together  with  a parasol  luxuriously  fringed  in  a 

her  father,  the  gardener,  was  at  .Stiekleford,  and  way  Margery  had  never  before  seen.  “ Where 

that  she  had  come  this  way  to  meet  him.  Jim,  did  she  get  the  money?”  said  Margery,  under 

for  reasons  of  his  own,  was  going  to  sleep  at  his  her  breath.  “ And  to  forget  that  poor  sailor  so 

partner’s  that  night,  and  thus  their  route  was  the  soon !” 

same.  Tlie  shades  of  eve  closed  in  upon  them  These  general  reflections  were  precipitately 


These  general  reflections  were  precipitately 


as  they  walked,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  postponed  by  her  discovering  that  Jim  and  the 
lime-kiln,  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  to  get  widow  were  perfectly  alive  to  each  other’s  where- 
to the  village,  it  was  quite  dark.  Jim  stopped  at  almuts,  and  in  the  active  interchange  of  tele- 
the  kiln,  to  see  if  matters  had  progressed  rightly  graphic  signs  of  affection,  which  on  the  latter's 


1 days’  absence,  and  Mrs.  Peach,  who 


■t  took  the  form  of  a playful  fluttering  of  her 


stuck  to  him  like  a tcasle,  stopped  also,  saying  liandkerchief  or  waving  of  her  parasol.  Rich- 


she  would  wait  for  her  failier  tliere. 


s had  placed  Margery  in  front  of  him,  to 


She  held  the  horse,  while  he  ascended  to  the  protect  her  from  the  crowd,  as  he  said,  he  hirn- 

top  of  the  kiln.  Then  rejoining  her,  and  not  self  surveying  the  scene  over  her  bonnet.  Mar- 

quite  knowing  what  to  do,  ho  sKsjd  beside  her  gery  wonlil  have  been  even  more  surprised  than 

looking  at  the  flumes,  which  to-night  burned  up  she  was  if  she  had  known  that  Jim  was  not  only 


brightiy,  shining  a long  way  into  the  liark  aii 
even  up  to  the  i-ainparts  of  the  earth-work  abov 
them,  and  overhead  into  the  bo.-ioms  of  the  clouds 
It  was  during  this  proewditig  tliat  a carriuj 
drawn  by  a pair  of  coal-black  horses,  came  alo 
the  turnpike-road.  The  light  of  tlie  kiln  eaus 
the  horses  to  swerve  a little,  and  the  oecupn 
of  the  carriage  looked  out.  He  saw  the  blui 
lightning-like  flames  from  the  lime.stone  risi 


liark  air,  aware  of  Mrs.  Peach’s  presence,  but  also  of  her 
ork  above  own,  the  treacherous  Mr.  Vine  having  drawn  out 
die  clouds,  his  flame-colored  handkerchief  and  waved  it  to 
I carriage,  Jim  over  the  young  woman’s  head  as  soon  as 
iiiiie  along  they  had  taken  up  their  position, 
ill)  caused  “My  partner  makes  a tidy  soldier,  eh,  Miss 


ml  the  occupant  Tucker  ?”  said  the  senior  lime-burner.  “It  is  my 
• saw  the  bluish  belief  as  a Christian  that  he’s  got  a party  here 
lime.slone  rising  that  he’s  making  signs  to — that  handsome  figure 


the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  hard  by  the  fig-  o’  fun  straight  overright  hi 


ures  of  Jim  Hayward,  the  widow,  and  the  horse,  “Perh 
standing  out  with  spectral  distinctness  against  fereiice  o 


die  said,  with  the  utmost  indif- 
■faee  of  her  face. 


the  mass  of  night  behind.  The  scene  wore  the  “ And  it’s  growing  warm  between ’em,  if  I don’t 
aspect  of  some  unholy  assignation  in  Pande-  mistake,”  continued  the  merciless  Vine, 
monimn,  and  it  was  all  the  more  iinpre.ssive  Margery  was  silent,  biting  her  lip ; and  the 
from  the  fact  thiil  both  Jim  and  the  woman  troops  iMsing  now  set  in  motion,  all  signaling 
were  quite  unconscious  of  the  striking  spectacle  Ceased  for  the  present  between  soldier  Hayward 
thev  presented.  The  gentleman  in  the  carriage  and  his  pretended  sweetheart. 


ratched  them  till  he  was  borne  out  of  sight. 


1 a piece  of  paper  that  ! 


Having  seen  to  the  kiln,  Jim  and  the  widow  make  a memorandum  on,  Mr.  V^ine?”  asked  Mar- 
alked  on  again,  and  soon  Mrs.  Peach’s  father  gery. 


met  them,  and  relieved  Jim  of  the  lady.  When 
they  had  parted,  Jim,  with  an  expiration  not  un- 
like a breath  of  relief,  w-ent  on  to  Mr.  ^ ine's,  and 


Vine  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  tore  a leaf 
from  it,  which  he  handed  her,  with  a pencil. 

“ Don't  move  from  here — I’ll  return  in  a mln- 


hiiving  pm  the  horse  into  the  stable,  enteriHl  the  utc,”  she  continued,  with  the  innocence  of  a wo- 


hou.se.  His  partner  was  sei 
acing  himself  after  the  labo 


ed  at  the  table,  sol- 
I of  the  dav  by  lux- 


man  who  means  mischief.  And,  withdrawing 
herself  to  the  back,  where  the  gmss  was  clear. 


urioiis  alternations  between  a long  clay  pipe  aud  she  pencilled  down  the  words 
a mug  of  ale.  ^ “JiM’s  Married.” 


a mug  of  ale. 

“Well,"  said  Jim,  eagerly,  “ what’s  the  news? 
How  do  she  take  it  ?” 

“ .‘^it  down,  sit  down,”  said  Vine.  “ ’Tis  work- 
ing well;  not  but  that  I deserve  something  o’ 
thee  for  the  trouble  I’ve  had  in  watching  her. 
The  soldiering  was  a fine  move ; but  the  woman 
is  a better.  Who  invented  it'/” 

“ I mvself,”  said  Jim,  modestly. 

“ Weil,  jealousy  is  making  her  rise  like  a 
thunder-storm,  and  in  a day  or  two  you’ll  have 
her  for  the  asking,  my  sonny.  What’s  the  next 


Armed  with  this  document  she  crept  into  the 
ne.  “ ’Tis  work-  throng  behind  the  unsuspecting  Mi’s.  Peach, 

ve  something  o’  slipped  the  paper  into  her  pocket  on  the  top  of 

n watching  her.  her  handkerchief,  and  withdrew  unobserved,  re- 
but the  woman  joining  Mr.  Vine  with  a bearing  of  Hwir/iahtiitr. 

By-and-by  the  troops  were  in  different  oilier, 
ly.  Jim  taking  a left-hand  position  almost  close  to 

her  rise  like  a Mrs.  Peach.  He  lient  down  and  said  a few  words 
r two  you’ll  have  to  her.  From  her  manner  of  nodding  assent  it 
What’s  the  next  was  surely  some  arrangement  about  a meeting 
by-and-by  wben  Jim’s  drill  was  over,  and  Margery 
r a weight  upon  a was  the  more  certain  of  the  fact  when,  the  review 


“ The  widow  is  getting  rather  a weight  upon  a was  the  more  certain  of  the  fact  when,  the  review 
feller  worse  luck,”  said  Jim.  “But  I must  kwip  having  ended,  and  the  jK'ople  having  strolled  off 
it  up  until  tfj-morrow,  at  any  rate.  I have  prom-  to  another  part  of  the  field  where  sports  wore  to 
ised  to  see  her  at  the  review,  and  now  the  great  take  place,  Mrs.  Peach  tripped  away  in  the  direc- 
tbing  in  that  Margery  should  see  we  a-sniiling  tion  of  the  Uiwn. 

together I in  my  full-dress  uniform  and  clinking  “ I’ll  just  say  a word  to  my  partner  afore  he 


will  end  the  buBinws,  I 


nv  full-dress  uniform  and  clinking  “ I’ll  just  say  a word  to  my  partner  afore  he 
Twill  be  a good  strong  sting,  and  goes  off  the  ^nnd,  if  you’ll  spare  me  a minute,” 


Digitized  b] 


Ck>uldn’t  you  m^- 

> Googl 


I said  the  old  lime-bumer.  “ Please  stay  here  till 


I’m  back  again.”  He  edged  along  the  front  till 
he  reached  Jim. 

“ How  is  she  ?”  said  the  latter. 

“ In  a trimming  sweat,”  said  Mr.  Vine.  “ And 
mv  counsel  to  ye  is  to  carry  this  larry  no  further. 
’Twill  do  no  goixl.  She’s  as  ready  to  make  friends 
wi’  ye  as  any  wife  can  be  ; and  more  showing  off 
can  only  do  harm.” 

“ But  I must  finish  off  with  a spurt,”  said  Jim. 

“ And  this  is  how  I am  going  to  do  it.  I have 
arranged  with  Mrs.  Poach  that  as  soon  as  we 
soldiers  have  entered  the  town  and  been  dismiss- 
ed, ni  meet  her  there.  It  is  really  to  say  good- 
by,  but  she  don’t  know  that ; and  I wanted  it  to 
look  like  a ’lopement  to  .Margery’s  eyes.  When 
I’m  clear  of  Mrs.  Peach,  I'll  come  back  here  and 
make  it  up  with  Margery  on* the  spot.  But  don’t 
say  I’m  coming,  or  she  may  be  inclined  to  throw 
off  again.  Just  hint  to  her  that  I may  be  mean- 
ing to  be  off  to  liOndon  with  the  widow.” 

The  old  man  still  insisted  that  this  was  carry- 
ing the  »•»/*«  too  far. 

“ No,  no,  it  isn’t,”  said  Jim,  “ I know  how  to 
manage  her.  ’Twill  just  mellow  her  heart  nicely 
by  the  time  I conic  back.  I must  bring  her  down 
real  tender,  or  ’twill  all  fail.” 

His  senior  reluctantly  gave  in  and  returned  to 
Margery.  A short  time  afterward  the  Yeoman- 
ry band  struck  up,  and  Jim,  with  the  regiment, 
followed  toward  the  town. 

“ Y'es,  yes;  they  are  going  to  meet,”  said  Mar- 
gery to  herself,  perceiving  that  Mrs.  Peach  bad 
so  timed  her  departure  as  to  be  in  the  town  at 
Jim’s  dismounting. 

“Now  we  will  go  and  see  the  games,”  said 
Mr.  Vine ; “ they  be  really  worth  seeing.  There’s 
greasy  poles,  and  jumping  in  sacks,  and  other 
trials  of  the  Intellect,  that  nobody  ought  to  miss 
who  wants  to  be  abreast  of  his  generation.” 

Margery  felt  so  miserable  at  the  apparent  assig- 
nation, which  seemed  about  to  take  place  despite 
her  anonymous  writing,  that  she  helplessly  as- 
sented to  go  anywhere,  dropping  liehind  Vine, 
that  he  might  not  see  .she  was  crying. 

Jim  followed  out  his  programme  with  literal 
exactness*.  No  WKiner  was  the  troop  dismissed 
in  the  town  than  he  sent  Tony  to  stable  and  join- 
ed Mrs.  Peach,  who  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  expecting  him.  But  this  acquaintance 
was  to  end : he  meant  to  part  from  her  forever 
and  in  tiie  quickest  time,  though  civilly ; for  it 
was  important  to  be  witli  Margery  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  bad  nearly  completed  the  inanoRU- 
vre  to  his  satisfaction  when,  in  drawing  her  hand-  I 
kerchief  from  her  pocket  to  wipe  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  Mrs.  Peach’s  hand  grasped  the  paper, 
which  she  read  at  once. 

“What!  is  that  true?”  she  said,  holding  it 
out  to  Jim. 

Jim  started,  and  admitted  that  it  was,  begin- 
ning an  elaborate  explanation  and  apologies.  But 
Mrs.  Peach  was  thoroughly  rou.sed,  and  then  over- 
come. “ He’s  married,  he’s  married  !”  she  said, 
and  swooned,  or  feigned  to  swoon,  so  that  Jim 
was  obliged  to  support  her. 

“ He’s  married,  he’s  married !”  said  a boy  bard 
by,  who  watched  the  scene  with  interest 

“ He’s  married,  he’s  married  !”  said  a hilarious 
group  of  other  boys  near,  with  smiles  several 
inches  broad,  and  shining  teeth ; and  so  the  ex- 
clamation echoed  down  tlie  street. 

Jim  cursed  his  ill  luck  ; the  loss  of  time  that 
this  dilemma  entailed  grew  serious,  for  Mrs. 
Peach  was  now  in  such  a hy.sterical  state  that  he 
could  not  leave  her  with  any  good  grace  or  feel- 
ing. It  was  necessary  to  tike  her  to  a refresh- 
ment-room, lavish  restoratives  upon  her,  and  al- 
together to  waste  nearly  half  an  hour.  When  she 
had  kept  him  as  long  as  she  chose,  she  forgave 
him;  and  thus  at  last  he  got  away,  his  heart 
swelling  with  tenderness  toward  Margery.  He 
at  once  hurried  up  the  street  to  effect  the  recon- 
ciliation with  her. 

“ How  shall  I do  it  ?”  he  said  to  himself. 

“ Why,  I’ll  step  round  to  her  side,  fish  for  her 
hand,  draw  it  through  my  arm  as  if  I wasn’t 
aware  of  it.  Tlien  she’ll  look  in  my  face,  I shall 
look  in  hers,  and  we  shall  march  off  the  field  tri- 
umphant, and  the  thing  will  be  done  without  tak- 
ings or  tears.” 

He  entered  the  field  and  went  straight  as  an 
arrow  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting.  It 
was  at  the  back  of  a refreshment  tent  outside 
the  mass  of  sjiectators,  and  divided  from  their 
view  by  the  tent  itself.  He  turned  the  comer  of 
the  canvas,  and  there  beheld  Vine  at  the  indi- 
cated spot.  But  Margery  was  not  with  him. 

Vine’s  hat  was  thrust  back  into  his  poll.  His 
face  was  pale,  and  his  manner  bewildered.  “ Hul- 
lo! what’s  the  matter?”  said  Jim.  “Where’s 
my  Margery  ?” 

“ You’ve  carried  this  game  too  far,  my  man  !” 
exclaimed  Vine,  with  the  air  of  a friend  who 
has  “always  told  you  so.”  “You  ought  to  have 
di-opped  it  several  days  ago,  when  she  would 
have  come  to  ye  like  a cooing  dove.  Now  this  is 
the  end  o’t !” 

“Hoy!  what,  my  Margery  ? Has  anything  hap- 
pened, for  (iod’s  sake  ?” 

“ She’s  gone.” 

“ Where  to  ?” 

“ That’s  more  than  earthly  man  can  tell ! I 
never  see  such  a thing ! ’f  whs  a stroke  o’  the 
black-art — as  if  she  were  sperrited  away.  When 
we  got  to  the  games  I said — mind,  you  told  mo 
to — 1 said,  ‘ Jim  Hayward  thinks  o’  going  off  to 
Ixindon  with  that  widow  woman’ — mind,  you  told 
me  to ! She  showed  no  wonderment,  though  a’ 
seemed  very  low.  Then  she  said  to  me,  ‘ I don’t 
like  standing  here  in  this  mean  crowd.  I sliall 
feel  more  at  home  among  the  gentle-people.’  And 
then  she  went  to  where  the  carriages  w'ere  drawn 
up,  and  near  her  there  was  a grand  coach,  a-blaz- 
ing  with  lions  and  unicorns,  and  hauled  by  two 
coal-black  horses.  I hardly  thought  much  of  it 
then,  and  by  degrees  lost  sight  of  her  behind  it. 
Presently  the  other  carriages  moved  off,  and  I 
thought  still  to  see  her  standing  there.  But,  no, 
she  had  vanished;  and  then  I saw  the  grand 
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coach  rolling  away,  and  glimpsed  Manrerv^ 
beside  a fine  dark  gentleman  with 
taches,  and  a very  pale,  prince-like  face 
as  the  horsCT  got  into  the  hard  road  thev  mnS 
on  hko  h— l-aiiii-skiiiiraer,  and  wentout'oflu 
in  the  dust,  and— that’s  all.  If  rou’d  come"hf+ 
a little  sooner  you’d  ha’  caught  her." 

Jim  hud  turned  whiter  than  hig  pipj.!.. 
“ Oh,  this  is  too  had— too  bad !"  he  cried  in ^ 
guLsh,  striking  his  brow.  “ That  paper  and  Z 
fainting  woman  kept  me  so  long.  Who  conl- 
havedoneit?  But ’tis  my  fault.  rTeBtun<-h« 
too  much.  I shouldn’t  have  carried  it  so  fari' 

“You  shouldn’t— just  what  I said,”  replied  hij 
senior. 

“ She  thinks  I’ve  gone  off  with  that  cun  rid 
ow ; and  to  spite  me  she’s  gone  off  with  the  mat.' 
Do  you  know  who  that  stranger  wi’  the  lions  and 
unicorns  is  ? Why,  ’tis  that  foreigner  who  cal], 
himself  a Baron,  and  took  Mount  Lodge  for«ix 
months  last  year  to  make  mischief-^  villaiii' 
Oh,  my  Margery,  that  it  should  come  to  tbs' 
She’s  lost,  she’s  ruined ! Which  wav  did  thet 
go?” 

Jim  turned  to  follow  in  the  direction  indicated 
when,  behold,  there  stood  at  his  back  her  father 
Dairv-man  Tucker. 

“Now  look  here,  young  man,”  said  Dairvman 
Tucker.  “ I’ve  just  heard  all  that  wailing,  and 
straightway  will  a.sk  ye  to  stop  it  sharp.  Tis 
like  your  brazen  impudence  to  teave  and  wail 
when  you  be  another  woman’s  husband;  ves, 
faith,  I see’d  her  a-fainting  in  yer  arms  wheii 
you  wanted  to  get  away  from  her,  and  honest 
folk  a-standing  round  who  knew  you'd  married 
her,  and  said  so.  I heard  it,  though  you  didn’t 
see  me.  ‘ He’s  married !’  says  they.  .Some  sly 
registrar’s-office  business,  no  doubt ; but  sir  do- 
ings  w ill  out.  As  for  Margery — who’s  to  be 
called  higher  titles  in  these  parte  hencefor’ard- 
I'ln  her  father,  and  I say  it’s  all  right  what  she's 
done.  Don’t  I know  private  news,  hey  ? Haven’t 
I just  learned  that  secret  weddings  of  high  peo- 
ple can  happen  at  expected  death-beds  by  special 
license,  a.s  well  as  low  people  at  r^strar’s  of- 
fices ? And  can’t  husbands  come  back  and  claim 
their  own  when  they  choose?  Begone, young 
man,  and  leave  noblemen's  wives  alone;  and  I 
thank  (rod  I shall  be  rid  of  a numskull!" 

Swift  words  of  explanation  rose  to  Jim’s  lips, 
but  they  paused  there  and  died.  At  that  list 
moment  he  could  not,  as  Margery’s  husband,  an- 
nounce Margery’s  shame  and  bis  own,  and  trans- 
form her  father’s  triumph  to  wretchedness  at  a 
blow. 

“ I — I — must  leave  here,”  he  stammered.  Go 
ing  from  the  place  in  an  opposite  course  to  that 
of  the  fugitives,  he  doubl^  when  out  of  sight, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  had  entered  the 
town.  Here  ho  made  inquiries  for  the  embla- 
zoned carriage,  and  gained  from  one  or  two  per- 
sons a general  idea  of  its  route.  It  had  taken 
the  highway  to  London.  Saddling  poor  Tony 
before  lie  had  half  eaten  his  com,  Jim  galloped 
along  the  same  road. 

CHAPTER  XVH. 

Now  Jim  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  by  leaving  the  field  in  a roundabout  manner 
he  had  deceived  Dairyman  Tucker  as  to  his  ob- 
ject. That  astute  old  man  immediately  dirinoi 
that  Jim  wa.s  meaning  to  track  the  fugitives,  in 
ignorance  (as  the  dairyman  supposed)  of  their 
lawful  relation.  He  was  soon  assured  of  the 
fact,  for,  creeping  to  a remote  angle  of  the  field, 
he  saw  Jim  hastening  into  the  town.  Vowing 
vengeance  on  the  young  lime-bumer  for  his  mb- 
cluevou.s  interference  Ix-tween  a nobleman  and 
his  secretly  wedded  wife,  the  dairyman  deter- 
mined to  balk  him. 

Tucker  had  ridden  on  to  the  review  ground,  so 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him,  as  tliere  had 
been  for  poor  Jim,  to  re-enter  the  town  befoie 
starting.  The  dairyman  hastily  untied  his  mare 
from  the  row  of  other  horses,  mounted,  and  de- 
scended to  a bridle-path  which  would  take  hnn 
obliquely  into  the  London  road  at  M inford  Hill 
The  old  man’s  route  being  along  one  side  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  while  Jim’s  was  along  too 
sitles  of  the  same,  the  former  was  at  the  point 
of  intersection  long  before  Hayward. 

Arrived  here,  the  dairyman  pulled  up  aim 
looked  around.  Winford  Hill  was  a spot  at 
which  the  highway  forked ; the  left  arm,  the 
more  important,  led  on  through  Melchester  o 
London ; the  right  to  Stiekleford,  Anglebury.and 
the  coast.  .Nothing  was  visible  on  the  white 
track  to  London ; but  on  the  other  there  appear- 
ed the  back  of  a carriage,  which  rapidlv  asceiu - 
ed  a distant  hill  and  vanished  under  the  trees. 
It  was  the  Baron’s,  who,  according  to 
information  of  the  gardener  at  Mount  . 
had  made  Margery  his  wife.  . • 

The  carriage  having  vanished,  the 
gazed  in  the  opposite  direction,  toward  ta.'  i 
bridge.  Here  he  beheld  Jim,  in  his  regimentals, 
laboriou.sly  ascending  the  hill  on  Tonvs  ’®‘'  • 

Soon  he  reached  the  summit,  and 
dairyman  by  the  way-side.  But  Jim  did  no  ^ 
Then  the  dairyman  committed  the  greatest  c 
of  his  life.  , .. 

“ Right  along  the  London  road,  if  .vou 
catch  ’em  !”  he  said.  . , 

“ Thank  ve,  dairynnan,  thank  ye . cnefl  • 
his  pale  face  lighting  up  with 
believeti  that  Tucker  had  learned  bis  n staK 
fmni  Vine,  and  had  come  to  his  a.ssistan^ 
Without  drawing  rein  he  ? n-ir 

hill,  along  the  road  not  titken  by 
The  dairyman  nibbed  his  hands  wttb  o 
and  returned  to  the  town.  , -jl 

Jim  pursued  his  way  through  the  d«-‘,  “P 
and  down  hill,  but  never  saw  ahrad  of  bim 
vehicle  of  his  search.  That  P ™|,v 

along  a diverging  lane  at  a onward, 

miles  from  where  he  rode.  StiU  ^ . ^jd 

till  Tony  showed  signs  of  ^ 

then  Jim  gathered  from  inquiries  be 

ngiHf:  ro-n- 
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he  had  come  the  wrong  way.  Suddenly  it  burst 
upon  his  mind  that  the  dairyman,  still  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  had  misinformcxi  him.  Heavier  in 
his  heart  than  words  can  describe,  he  turned 
Tony’s  drooping  head,  and  resolved  to  drag  his 
way  home. 

But  the  horse  was  now  so  jaded  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  far.  Having  gone  about 
half  a mile  back  he  came  again  to  a small  road- 
side hamlet  and  inn,  where  he  put  up  Tony  for  a 
rest  and  feed.  As  for  himself,  there  was  no 
quiet  in  him.  He  tried  to  sit  and  eat  in  the  inn 
kitchen  ; but  he  could  not  stay  there.  He  went 
out,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  road. 

This  hamlet  had  once  been  a populous  village. 
It  bore  the  name  of  Let.suumbe  Cnxss.  In  the 
middle,  where  most  of  the  houses  had  fonnerly 
stood,  a road  from  the  hills  traversed  the  high- 
way at  right  angles  down  to  the  water  meads, 
and  at  the  intersection  rose  the  remains  of  the 
old  mediaeval  cross  which  shared  its  name  with 
the  hamlet.  The  interesting  relic  of  anti-Rc- 
naissance  times  was  sadly  nibbled  by  years  and 
weather,  but  it  still  retained  some  of  its  old  or- 
nament,  and  was  often  copied  into  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  vagrant  artist.  Jim  Hayward  was 
standing  in  sight  of  this  object  when  he  beheld, 
advancing  toward  it  from  the  opjmsite  direction, 
the  black  horses  and  carriage  he  sought,  now 
gilded  and  glorious  with  the  dying  tires  of  the 
western  sun. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  this  sudden  ap- 
pearance he  did  not  pause  to  consider.  Ilia  re- 
solve to  intercept  the  carriage  was  instantaneous. 
He  ran  forward  to  the  cross-roads,  and  there, 
doggedly  waiting,  barred  the  way  to  the  advan- 
cing equipage. 

The  Bai-on’s  coachman  shouted,  but  Jim  stood 
firm  as  a rock,  and  on  the  former  attempting  to 
push  past  him,  Jim  drew  his  sword,  resolving  to 
cut  the  horses  down  rather  than  be  displaced. 
The  animals  were  thrown  nearly  back  upon  their 
haunches,  and  at  this  juncture  a gentleman 
looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was  the  Baron 
himself. 

“ Who’s  there  ?”  he  inquired. 

“James  Hayward,"  replied  the  young  man, 
fiercely.  “And  he  demands  his  wife.” 

The  Baron  leaped  out,  and  told  the  coachman 
to  drive  back  out  of  sight  and  wait  for  him. 

“ I was  hastening  to  find  you,”  he  said  to  Jim, 
in  a stern  tone.  “ Your  wife  is  where  she  ought 
to  be,  and  where  you  ought  to  be  also — by  your 
own  fireside.  Where’s  the  other  woman  ?” 

Jim,  without  replying,  looked  incredulously  into 
the  carriage  as  it  turned.  Margery  was  certainly 
not  there.  “ The  other  woman  is  nothing  to  me,” 
he  said,  bitterly.  “ I used  her  to  warm  up  Mar- 
ry ; 1 have  now  done  with  her.  The  question 

ask,  my  lord,  is,  what  business  had  you  with 
Margery  to-duy  V” 

“My  business  was  to  help  her  to  regain  the 
husband  she  h.ad  seemingly  lo.st.  I saw  her ; she 
told  me  you  had  eloped  by  the  Anglebury  road 
with  another.  I,  who  have — mostly — had  her 
happiness  at  heart,  told  her  I would  help  her  to 
follow  you  if  she  wished.  She  gladly  agreed ; we 
drove  after,  but  could  hear  no  tidings  of  you  in 
front  of  us.  Then  I took  her — to  your  house — 
and  there  she  awaits  you.  I promised  to  send 
you  to  her  if  human  effort  could  do  it,  and  was 
tracking  you  for  that  purpose.” 

“ Then  you’ve  been  a-pursuiug  after  me  ?” 

“ You  and  the  widow.” 

“ And  I’ve  been  pursuing  after  you  ami  Mar- 
gery ! . . . My  noble  lord,  your  actions  seem  to 
show  that  I ought  to  believe  you  in  this;  and 
when  you  say  you’ve  her  happiness  at  heart,  I 
don’t  forget  that  you’ve  formerly  proved  it  to  be 
so.  Well,  Heaven  forbid  that  I should  think 
wrongfully  of  you  if  you  don’t  deserve  it!  A 
mystery  to  me  you  heve  always  been,  my  noble 
lord,  and  in  this  business  more  than  in  any.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  no  worse.  In  one 
hour  you’ll  have  proof  of  my  conduct — good  and 
bad.  Can  I do  anything  more  ? Say  the  word, 
and  I’ll  try.” 

Jim  reflected.  “Baron,”  he  said,  “I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  wish  only  to  lead  a quiet  life 
with  my  wife,  as  a man  should.  You  have  great 
power  over  her — power  to  any  extent,  for  good 
or  otherwise.  If  you  command  her  anything  on 
earth,  righteous  or  questionable,  that  she’ll  do. 
.'v>  that,  since  you  ask  me  if  you  can  do  more  for 
me.  I’ll  answer  this,  you  can  promise  never  to  see 
her  again.  I mean  no  harm,  my  lord ; but  your 
presence  can  do  no  good;  you  will  trouble  us. 
If  I return  to  her,  will  you  forever  stay  away  ?” 

They  had  met,  as  has  been  observed,  by  the 
c^s.  Noljody  was  within  sight;  and  taking 
Jim  by  the  arm,  the  Baron  mounted  the  four 
octagonal  steps,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  body 
of  the  structure. 

“ Hayward,"  said  the  Baron,  “ I swear  to  you 
by  this  holy  stone  that  I will  disturb  you  and 
your  wife  by  my  presence  no  more.” 

In  relating  this  curious  incident  to  the  present 
chronicler  Jim  u.sed  to  declare  that,  to  his  fancy, 
the  ruddy  light  of  the  setting  sun  burned  with 
more  than  earthly  fire  on  the  Baron’s  face  and 
on  the  cross  as  the  solemn  words  were  spoken ; 
and  that  the  rubv  flash  of  his  eve  in  the  same 
light  was  what  he  never  witnessed  before  nor 
since  in  the  eye  of  mortal  man.  After  this  there 
was  nothing  more  to  do  or  say  in  that  place. 
Jim^  accompanied  his  never-to-be-forgotten  ac- 
quaintance to  the  carriage,  closed  the  door  after 
him,  waved  his  hat  to  him,  and  from  that  hour 
he  and  the  Baron  met  not  again  on  earth. 

A few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  forttmes 
of  Margery  while  the  foregoing  events  were  in 
action  elsewhere.  On  leaving  her  companion 
Vine  she  had  gone  distractedly  among  the  car- 
riages, the  rather  to  escape  bis  ob.servation  than 
of  any  set  purpose.  Standing  here  she  thought 
flhE  heard  her  name  pronounced,  and  turning, 
saw  her  foreign  friend,  whom  she  had  supposed 
to  be,  if  not  dead,  a thousand  miles  off.  He 
beckoned,  and  she  went  close.  “ You  are  ill — 


you  are  wretched,”  he  said,  looking  keenly  in  her 
face.  “Where’s  your  husband ?” 

She  briefly  told  him  her  sad  suspicion  that  Jim 
had  run  away  from  her.  The  Baron  reflected, 
and  iiuiuired  a few  other  particulars  of  her  late 
life.  Then  he  said;  “You  and  I must  find  him. 
Come  with  me.”  At  this  word  of  command 
from  the  Baron  she  had  entered  the  carriage  as 
docilely  as  a child,  and  there  she  sat  beside  him 
till  he  chose  to  speak,  which  was  not  till  they 
were  some  way  out  of  the  town,  and  the  Baron 
had  discovered  that  Jim  was  certainly  not,  as 
they  had  supposed,  making  off  from  Margery 
along  the  London  road. 

“ To  pursue  him  in  this  way  is  useless,  I per- 
ceive,” he  said.  “ And  the  proper  course  now  is 
that  I should  take  you  to  his  house.  That  done 
I will  return,  and  bring  him  to  you  if  mortal  per- 
suasion cjin  do  it.” 

“ I didn't  want  to  go  to  his  house  without  him, 
sir,”  said  she,  tremblingly. 

“ Didn’t  want  to !”  he  answered,  peremptorily. 
“ Let  me  remind  you,  Margery  Hayward,  that  your 
place  is  in  your  husband’s  house.  Till  you  are 
there  you  have  no  right  to  criticise  his  conduct, 
however  wild  it  may  be.  Why  have  you  not  been 
there  before!'” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,”  she  murmured,  her  tears 
falling  silently  upon  her  hand. 

“ Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  be  there?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ Of  course  you  ought” 

The  Baron  sank  into  silence,  and  allowed  his 
eye  to  lest  on  her.  What  thoughts  were  all  at 
once  engaging  his  mind  after  those  moments  of 
reproof?  Margery  had  given  herself  into  his 
hands  without  a remonstrance.  Her  husband 
had  apparently  deserted  her.  She  was  absolute- 
ly in  his  power,  and  they  were  on  the  high-road. 

That  his  first  impulse  in  inviting  her  to  accom- 
pany him  had  been  the  legitimate  one  detioted  by 
liis  words  can  not  reasonably  be  doubted.  That 
his  second  was  quite  otherwise  soon  became  re- 
vealed, though  not  at  first  to  her,  for  she  was  too 
bewildered  to  notice  where  they  were  going.  In- 
stead of  pulling  up  at  Jim’s  house,  the  Baron,  as 
if  influenced  suddenly  by  her  reluctance  to  return 
thither  if  Jim  was  playing  truant,  kept  straight 
along  the  road  till,  at  a signal  from  him,  the 
coachman  turned  sharply  to  the  right. 

They  soon  approached  the  coast.  The  car- 
riage stopped.  Margery  awoke  from  her  reverie. 

“ Where  are  we?”  she  said,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  with  a start.  Before  her  was  a semicir- 
cular cove  between  rocks,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  cove  rode  a yacht,  its  masts  rej>eating  as  if 
from  memory  the  rocking  they  had  practiced  in 
their  native  forest. 

“ At  a little  sea-side  nook,  where  my  yacht  lies 
at  anchor,”  he  said,  tentatively.  “ Now,  Margery, 
in  five  minutes  we  can  be  aboard,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  can  be  steaming  away  all  the  world  over. 
Will  you  come  ?” 

“ I can  not,”  she  said,  simplv. 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“Because  Jim  is  not  with  me,  and  perhaps 
’twould  offend  him  very  much  if  he  were  to  hear 
of  it.” 

Then,  on  a sudden,  Margery  seemed  to  see  ail : 
she  became  white  as  a fleece,  and  an  agonized 
look  came  into  her  eyes.  With  clasped  hands 
she  bent  to  the  Baron.  “ Oh,  sir !”  she  gaspe<l, 
“ I once  saved  your  life;  save  me  now,  for  pity’s 
sake !” 

Baron  Xanten  averted  his  face,  opened  the 
carriage  door,  quickly  mounted  outside,  and  in 
a second  or  two  the  carriage  left  the  cove  be- 
hind, and  ascended  the  road  by  which  it  had 
come. 

In  half  an  hour  they  reached  Stickleford,  and 
Jim  Hayward’s  home.  The  Baron  alighted,  and 
spoke  to  her  through  the  window.  “ Margery,  can 
you  forgive  a bad  impulse,  which  I swear  was 
unpremeditated  ?”  he  asked.  “ If  you  can,  shake 
my  hand.” 

8he  did  not  do  it,  but  eventually  allowed  him 
to  help  her  out  of  the  carriage.  He  seemed  to 
feel  his  error  keenly  ; and  seeing  it,  she  said,  “ 1 
forgive  you.  sir,  on  one  condition:  that  you  send 
my  husband  to  me.” 

“I  will,  if  any  man  can,”  said  he.  “Such 
penance  is  milder  than  1 deserve ! God  bless 
you  and  give  you  happiness ! 1 shall  never  see 

you  again !”  He  tunied,  entered  the  carriage, 
and  was  gone;  and  having  found  out  Jim’s 
course,  came  up  with  him  upon  the  road. 

In  due  time  the  latter  reached  his  lodging  at 
his  partner’s.  The  woman  who  took  care  of  the 
house  in  Vine’s  absence  at  once  told  Jim  that  a 
lady  who  had  come  in  a carriage  was  waiting  for 
him  in  his  sitting-room.  Jim  proceeded  thither 
with  agitation,  and  beheld,  shrinkingly  ensconced 
in  the  large  slippery  chair,  and  surrounded  by 
the  brilliant  articles  that  had  so  long  awaited 
her,  his  long-estranged  wife. 

Margery’s  eyes  were  round  and  fear-stricken. 
She  essayed  to  speak,  but  Jim,  strangely  enough, 
found  the  readier  tongue  then.  “ Why  did  I do 
it,  you  would  ask,”  he  said.  “ I can  not  tell.  Do 
you  forgive  my  deception  ? Oh,  Margery — you 
are  my  Margery  still ! But  how  could  you  trust 
yourself  in  the  Baron’s  hands  this  afternoon, 
without  knowing  him  better  ?” 

“ He  said  I was  to  come,  and  I went,”  she  said, 
as  well  as  she  could  for  tearfulness. 

“You  obeyed  him  blindly." 

“ I did.  But  perhaps  I was  not  justified  in 
doing  it.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Jim,  musingly.  “ I think 
he’s  a good  man.”  Margery  did  not  explain. 
And  then  a stinnier  mood  succeeded  her  trem- 
blings and  tears,  till  old  Mr.  V'ine  came  into  the 
house  below,  and  Jim  went  down  to  declare  that 
all  was  well,  and  sent  off  his  partner  to  break 
the  news  to  Margery’s  father,  who  as  yet  re- 
mained unenlightened 

The  dairjnnan  bore  the  intelligence  of  his 
daughter’s  untitled  state  as  best  he  coold,  and 


punished  her  by  not  coming  near  her  for  several 
weeks,  though  at  hist  he  grumbled  his  foi^ive- 
ness,  and  made  up  matters  with  Jim.  The  hand- 
some Mrs.  Peach  vanished  to  Budmouth,  and 
found  another  sailor,  not  without  a reasonable 
complaint  against  Jim  and  Margery  both  that 
she  had  been  unfairly  used. 

As  for  the  mysterious  gentleman  who  had  ex- 
oreised  such  an  influence  over  their  lives,  he 
kept  his  word,  and  was  a stranger  to  Stickleford 
thenceforward.  Baron  or  no  Baron,  Englishman 
or  foreigner,  he  had  shown  a genuine  interest 
in  Jim,  and  real  sorrow  for  a certain  shady  pha.se 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Margery.  That  he  had 
a more  tender  feeling  toward  the  young  girl  than 
he  wished  her  or  any  one  else  to  perceive,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  That  he  was  strongly  tempted 
at  times  to  adopt  other  than  straightforward 
courses  with  regard  to  her  is  also  clear,  particu- 
larly at  that  critical  hour  when  she  rolled  along 
the  high-road  with  him  in  tbc  carriage,  in  obedi- 
ence m his  suggestion  that  they  should  pursue 
Jim.  But  at  other  titnes  he  schooled  doubtful 
sentiments  into  fair  conduct,  which  even  erred 
on  the  side  of  harshness.  In  after-years  there 
was  a report  that  another  attempt  on  his  life, 
during  one  of  those  fits  of  sick  mooilincss  to 
which  he  seemed  constitutionally  liable,  had  been 
effectual ; but  noIxKly  in  Stickleford  was  in  a 
position  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

There  he  is  still  regarded  as  one  who  had 
something  about  him  magical  and  unearthly. 
In  his  mystery  let  him  remain ; for  a man,  no 
less  than  a land.scape,  who  awakens  an  interest 
under  uncertain  lights  and  touches  of  unfathom- 
able shade,  may  cut  but  a iwor  figure  in  a garish 
noontide  shine. 

When  she  heard  of  his  possible  death  Margerv’ 
sat  in  her  nursing -chair,  gravely  thinking  for 
nearly  ten  minutes,  to  the  total  neglect  of  her 
infant  in  the  cradle.  Jim,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  fire-place,  said  : “ You  are  sorr)-  enough  for 
him,  Margery.  I am  sure  of  that.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  she  murmured,  “ I am  sorry.” 

“ Suppose  he  were  to  suddenly  appear  and  say 
in  a voice  of  command,  ‘ Margery,  come  with  me !’  ” 

“ I believe  I should  have  no  power  to  disobey,” 
she  returned,  with  a mischievous  look.  “ He 
was  like  a magician  to  me.  I think  he  was  one. 
He  could  move  me  as  a loadstone  moves  a speck 
of  steel.  ...  Yet  no,”  she  added,  hearing  the 
baby  cry,  “ he  would  not  move  me  now.” 

“ Well,”  said  Jim,  with  no  great  concern  (for 
“/rt  jalousie  retrospective,"  as  George  Sand  terms 
it,  had  nearly  died  out  of  him),  “however  he 
might  move  ye,  my  love,  he’ll  never  come.  He 
swore  it  to  me : and  he  was  a man  of  his  word.” 

THE  ENn. 


BELOW  SANDY  HOOK. 

The  narrow  stretch  of  ocean  beach  lying  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  and  Long  Branch,  where  not 
many  years  ago  were  to  be  found  only  scattered 
settlements  of  fishermen,  now  presents  a series 
of  attractive  summer  resorts.  'The  rude  shanties 
have  mostly  disappeared,  giving  place  to  elegant 
cottages,  handsome  villas,  and  commodious  ho- 
tels. The  Highlands,  Bellevue,  Seabright,  Mon- 
mouth Beach,  and  other  stations  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  arc  all  places  of  popular  retreat 
from  the  overpowering  heat  of  our  New  York 
summers.  At  Seabright,  as  may  be  seen  in  our 
sketch  on  page  4S8,  may  still  be  found  vestiges 
of  the  fishery  settlements,  and  quite  a large  num- 
ber of  people  are  still  engaged  there,  as  well  as 
at  other  places  along  the  coast,  in  their  old  oc- 
cupation. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

A Mis-sirsippi  judge  calls  his  package  of  rail- 
way passes  “ unsolicited  compliments  to  his  offi- 
cial station.”  When  his  official  station  takes  a 
free  ride  he  goes  along  to  keep  it  company. 

A Sioux  chief  of  the  exclamatory  name  of 
Humph  recently  visited  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  He  told  Secretary  Teller  that  he  was 
travelling  at  his  own  expense,  and  had  not  come 
to  beg  money. 

According  to  a Western  school  - teacher,  the 
habit  of  chewing  gum  is  productive  of  myopia 
among  pupils.  Being  forbidden  to  chew  gum 
during  school  hours,  they  seek  to  avoid  detection 
in  the  illicit  enjoyment  of  the  enduring  morsel 
by  holding  their  books  close  to  their  faces,  thus 
bringing  on  shoi-t-sightedness. 

The  non-appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  at  the 
watering-places  is  giving  rise  to  much  discussion 
of  the  question  whether  landlords  are  becoming 
less  enterprising. 

Oscar  Wilde  writes  of  the  Michael-Angclesque 
appearance  of  a London  policeman.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  New  York  policemen  is  merely 
Michaelesque. 

“Telephone  receptions”  are  popular  in  the 
West.  'There  will  never  be  such  a thing  as  a tel- 
ephone tea-party  so  long  os  telephones  continue 
to  be  so  made  that  only  one  person  can  talk  at 
a time. 

A French  experimenter  with  decapitated  in- 
sects has  discovered  that  many  varieties  live  for 
a considerable  time  without  their  heads,  and  go 
miming  about  as  though  they  were  hardly  aware 
that  anything  is  missing.  Conundrum  : Why  is 
the  Democratic  party  like  an  insect? 

A rural  justice  of  the  peace  sentenced  a pris- 
oner to  pay  a fine  for  fighting,  whereupon  the 
prisoner  accused  bis  Honor  of  stealing  cliickcns 


with  him,  and  taking  them  to  a barber’s  shop  to 
be  cooked.  The  ju-sticc  indignantly  recalled  the 
man,  and  imposed  an  additional  penalty  of  a fine 
of  thirty  dollars  or  ninety  days  in  jail.  It  is  nev- 
er  safe  to  accuse  the  Court  of  stealing  chickens ; 
his  Honor  may  have  reformed. 

It  is  set  forth  in  behalf  of  Lake  George  that 
the  lake  never  has  been  mentioned  in  any  River 
and  Harbor  bill. 

The  first  day’s  shooting  in  the  international 
rifle  mutch  at  Wimbledon  was  on  the  short 
ranges.  The  Americans  led  their  English  oiipo- 
nents  by  eighteen  points  on  the  2fiO  and  6nu 
yards  ranges,  and  were  only  ten  points  behind  on 
the  5(M»  yards  range.  They  made  sixteen  more 
points  than  the  Eiigli.sh  team  shooting  at  the  8oO 
yards  range.  On  the  900  and  li>00  yards  ranges 
the  Englishmen  made  up  the  twenty-four  points 
they  needed  to  make  them  even  with  the  Ameri- 
cans and  scored  forty-five  points  additional.  With 
the  exception  of  the  500  yards  range,  the  English 
riflemen  got  their  advantage  on  the  long  ranges. 
At  900  yards  and  lOfiO  yards  the  Englishmen  de- 
feated the  Americans  by  thirty-four  and  thirty- 
five  points  respectively.  These  figures  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  rifles  with  which  the  American 
team  shot  were  inferior  in  carrying  power  to 
those  used  by  the  English  marksmen. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  negro  who  per- 
mitted blood  to  be  taken  from  his  arm  for  the 
purpose  of  transfusion  into  the  veins  of  a roan 
who  was  suffering  from  asphyxiation  by  illumi- 
nating gas  shall  be  paid  for  the  blood  taken  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty-four  dollars  an  ounce. 
His  bill  amounts  to  nearly  two  hundred  dollai-s. 
The  man  who  has  the  blood  paid  him  five  dollars 
for  it  and  his  services  for  several  days  as  a nurse, 
and  believed  that  he  had  settled  in  full. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  speaks  a good  word  for 
the  modern  casino.  The  word,  it  says,  no  longer 
suggests  the  little  dance-house  of  olden  times,  but 
a play  ground  of  those  who  seek  healthful  exer- 
cises in  common.  The  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
which  a casino  affords  is  “ a form  of  refined  com- 
munism worthy  of  general  adoption.” 

The  strife  to  market  the  first  bale  of  new  cot- 
ton has  resulted  this  sen.son  in  the  charge  that 
the  alleged  first  bale  was  not  new  cotton,  but 
was  of  last  season’s  crop.  The  bale  was  dis- 
played in  front  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  in  Savan- 
nah, when  a veteran  expert  came  along  and  be- 
gan to  examine  it.  “ It  don’t  look  like  new  cot- 
ton,” he  murmured ; “ it  don’t  feel  like  new  ait- 
ton  ; it  don’t  smell  like  new  cotton  ; and — it  ain’t 
new  cotton;  for  here’s  an  old  dried-up  cockspiir 
in  it”  The  charge  of  fraud  was  indignantly 
hurled  back  by  the  producer  of  the  bale,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  

English  purchasers  of  Confederate  bonds  will 
be  interest^  in  the  information  that  the  L’nited 
States  government  is  a large  holder  of  those  se- 
curities, which  are  now  stored  in  the  building  of 
the  War  Department  with  other  things  that  were 
captured  when  the  rebellion  collapsed.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  government  can  realize 
handsomely  on  the  several  bales  of  that  sort  of 
paper  in  its  possession  if  English  speculators  are 
still  in  a purchasing  mood. 

A tenor  of  some  repute  named  Monroe  has  gone 
mad  over  his  pet  hobby — whistling — rnd  is  con- 
fined in  an  asylum  in  France.  This  is  the  first 
authenticated  instance  of  a confirmed  whistler 
coming  to  grief.  They  usually  whistle  on  se- 
renely to  the  close  of  their  uutraubled  days,  while 
those  around  them  take  to  the  woods  and  be- 
come hermits,  or  stay  to  be  sat  upon  by  commis- 
sions de  lunatico  inquirendi. 

Chief  Moses,  the  untutored  Indian,  is  not 
wholly  untutorable  if,  acting  upon  his  own  ob- 
servations, he  can  always  come  off  so  well  as  he 
did  on  the  occasion  of  his  latest  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. Having  learned  the  uses  of  money,  he 
asked  the  White  Father  for  8150,»X)0,  offering 
to  take  trade  dollars.  The  magnificence  of  his 
request  had  its  effect,  and  he  was  able  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  by  which  he  is  to  have  flOX) 
a year,  and  an  extra  *1000  with  which  to  build 
hiin  a house.  Commissioner  Price  remarked  that 
the  worse  an  Indian  behaves  the  more  he  gets, 
and  it  is  feared  that  if  Moses  hears  of  this  re- 
mark he  will  want  to  back  out  of  his  bargain  and 
try  again. 

Yankee  enterprise  is  again  illustrated  by  a sto- 
ry which  comes  from  New  England.  The  State 
of  New  Hampshire  pays  a bounty  of  ten  cents 
apiece  for  crows’  heads,  and  a bright  boy  across 
the  Massachusetts  line  has  been  making  money 
by  shooting  crows  and  selling  the  heads  for  sev- 
en cents  apiece  to  a New  Hampshire  jobber  in 
the  same  article. 

An  association  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  ballot-boxes  “ designed  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud  at  elections”  has  been  incorporated  in  Mn.s- 
sachusetts.  Among  the  incorporators  are  ex- 
Governors,  ex-Congressmen,  “and  other  promi- 
nent men  of  both  political  parties.”  Optimists 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  this  mechanical 
movement  in  the  direction  of  political  reform  is 
not  one  upon  which  parties  divide.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when,  in  lieu  of  other  creden- 
tials,  the  Congressman-elect  will  take  with  him  to 
Washington  a paper  signed  by  the  president  of 
this  Massachusetts  association  setting  forth  that 
he  was  duly  elected  by  the  use  of  the  patent 
fraud-proof  ballot-box,  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  preposterous  person  attempting  to  contest 
his  seat,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  of  the 
returns. 
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OENERAL  CROOK. 

I’HOTOOBApiiKu  UY  Ransali (See  Paob  487.] 


WALTER  C.  PALMER,  M.D.— PiioTOOBAriiro  iiy  Riciiabi-son. 


THE  HON.  MONTGOMERY  BLAIR, 


CETEWAYO, 


The  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  who  died  on  the  27th 
ult.  at  his  country  residence,  Silver  Springs,  Maryland, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis  Preston  Blair,  and  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1813.  His  first  ambition  was  to  be  a soldier, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  West  Point,  where  ho 
graduated  in  1835.  A few  mouths’  service  in  the 
Seminole  war  appears  to  have  quenched  his  thirst  for 
military  glory,  for  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1836, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis,  Mis.souri. 

His  ability  as  a lawyer  was  very  marked,  and  in 
1839  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Missouri,  and  from  1843  to  1849  ho  was  a Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1852  Judge  Blair 
removed  to  Maryland,  and  three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  He  acted  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the 
celebrated  Dred  Scott  case;  but  having  joined  the 
Republican  party  after  the  repeal  of  the  Sfl.ssouri  com- 
promise, he  was  removed  from  office  in  1858  by  Presi- 
dent Bcchana.v,  who  resented  his  change  in  j^litical 
opinion. 

Judge  Blair  presided  over  the  Republican  Con\’eu- 
tion  of  Maryland  in  1860,  and  in  1861  Pre.sident  Lin- 
roLN  made  him  Postmaster-General.  While  holding 
this  office  he  instituted  several  salutary  changes  and 
reforms,  and  at  one  time  created  great  excitement  by 
an  order  excluding  from  the  mails  certain  newspapers 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  New 
York  as  disloyal  sheets.  The  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore Congress,  and  the  action  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was  approved. 

The  year  1864  marked  another  turning-point  in 
Judge  Blair’s  political  career.  His  views  becoming 
too  conservative  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  Republican 
party,  his  resignation  from  the  cabinet  was  requested 
and  accepted,  and  thenceforth  ho  acted  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats. His  brother,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jun.,  was  can- 
didate for  Vnee-President  on  the  ticket  headetl  bv 
Governor  Seymour.  After  leaving  the  cabinet  Judge 
Blair  held  no  public  office,  but  was  prominent  in  party 
movements,  and  was  especially  active  iu  the  attempt 
to  have  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Blair  family,  though 
slave-holders,  were  strong  antislavery  men,  and  ardent- 
ly devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Francis  P. 

Blair,  Sen.,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  second  son  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Union  armies.  Personally  Judge  Blair  was  a 
very  genial  man,  of  simple  habits  and  tastes  and  un- 
affected manner.  It  was  one  of  his  ambitions  to 
write  the  life  of  General  Jackson,  who  had  left  the  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose  to  the  elder  Blair,  by  whom  it 
had  been  tui-ned  over  to  the  Judge.  Public  duties,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  caiTving  out  the  design. 

Judge  Blair  owned  a fine  house  iu  Washington,  besides  his 
countiT-seat  at  Silver  Springs.  Here  he  owned  a farm  of  .mx  hun- 
drea  acres,  and  was  noted  for  his  fondness  for  country  life  and 
purtutts.  ^ 


CAPTAIN  WEBB.— PuoTOOBAPUKD  nv  CosLV. 


THE  llON.  MONTGOMERY  BLAIH.-PuoTOGnAriiKii  uv  Brai.v. 


WALTER  C.  PALMER,  M.D. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Pilmer,  well  known  both  as  a physician 
and  an  evangelist,  died  at  Ocean  Grove  on  Friday,  .July  20. 
He  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventv-nine  years, 

I having  been  born  in  New  Jersey,  February,  1801.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  his  life,  however,  was  .spent  in  this  city. 

After  graduating  at  tlie  College  of  Phy.sicians  and  Sur- 
geons, lie  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  with  very 
considerable  success.  More  than  forty  years  ago  he  began 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  for  this  purpose  opened  his 
parlors  for  a Tiicsday-afteriioon  religious  meeting,  which 
w as  attended  by  Christiana  of  every  sect  and  name.  Tlie 
meeting,  which  was  conducted  jointly  by  himself  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Phikbe  Palmer,  became  one  of  the  features  of 
the  religious  life  of  Now  York  city.  Up  to  the  time  of  Dr. 
Palmer’s  death  the  attendance  upon  it  of  Christians  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  never  diminished.  The  example  of 
Dr.  Palmer  has  been  widely  imitated,  and  weekly  meetings 
of  a similar  kind  arc  now  held  in  all  our  principal  cities. 

Dr.  Palmer’s  labors  as  an  evangelist  were  not  confined 
to  New  York.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  lie  made  extensive 
tours  through  the  United  States  aiul  Canada,  holding  reli- 
gious assemblies,  in  which  it  was  his  aim  to  increase  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  Christians,  ami  to  arouse  attention 
to  personal  piety  throughout  the  community  at  large.  One 
of  his  most  extensive  tours,  that  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  lasted  four  years,  and  awakened  great  interest. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  never  ordained ; he  was  a plain  layman 
who  occupied  himself  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men.  For 
thirty-seven  yeare  he  edited  and  published  the  Ouidc  to 
Holitifss,  a periodical  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  view  ' 
of  Christian  perfection  cherished  by  himself  and  many  oth- 
er Metliodists.  Ho  was  a man  of  much  catholicity  of  feel- 
ing, of  a sunny  temper,  and  was  always  disposeii  to  look  at 
life  on  its  cheerful  side.  Up  to  the  end  of  his  career  ho 
enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  beloved  work  of  holding  religious 
meetings  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


When  the  King  of  Zululand  returned  to  his  domin- 
ions last  September,  on  his  release  from  captivit)-,  ho 
found  several  powerful  chieftains  opposed  to  his  re- 
storation. Defeat  and  imprisonment  had  destroyed 
his  old  prestige.  Ills  military  system  had  been  broken 
up,  and  all  the  conditious  of  his  country  were  un- 
favorable to  a peaceful  resumption  of  power.  Al- 
most from  the  date  of  his  restoration  he  has  been 
engaged  in  warfare  witli  border  chieftains,  principally 
with  Ziuebc  aud  Hamu,  tlie  latter  his  half-brother. 
The  English  had  conlirmed  Zibebu  in  his  position  as 
an  independent  chief,  and  a large  district  in  North- 
ern Zululand  was  placed  under  his  autliority.  Hamu, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Cetk- 
WAYO,  and  in  uniting  witli  Zibebu  was  guilty  of  rebell- 
ion. It  was  at  first  refiorted  that  Cktewavo  had  de- 
feated the  allied  chieftains,  but  the  latest  news  is  that 
lie  lias  been  killed. 

Cetewayo  was  a savage  of  marked  charaeteristies. 
In  person  he  was  large  aud  powerful,  jet  black,  with 
large  and  brilliant  eyes,  a beard,  and  small  mustache. 
The  lower  part  of  his  face  denoted  brute  power  aud  dc- 
tenniuation.  


CAPTAIN  MATTHEW  WEBB. 

The  brave  English  sailor  who  iu  1875  became  fa- 
mous because  he  had  performed  the  unparalleled  feat 
of  swimming  across  the  English  Channel  from  Dover 
to  Calais  witliout  the  lielp  of  artificial  means,  and  wlio 
on  several  subsequent  occasions  in  both  hemispheres 
showed  that  his  fame  had  been  both  easily  and  lion- 
estly  won,  was  lost  on  tlie  afternoon  of  the  24tli  of 
July  while  attempting  to  swim  through  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids  of  the  Niagara  River,  two  miles  below  the  Falls. 
Be.sides  being  tlie  greatest  swimmer  ever  known.  Caji- 
taiii  Webb  had  received  three  medals  for  gallantly 
trying  to  save  the  life  of  a fellow-sailor  who  in  1873 
fell  overboard  from  the  yard-arm  of  the  Cunard  steam- 
ship Rtitixia. 

Forty  years  ago  a party  of  New  York  boat-builders, 
who  liad  gone  to  Niagara  Fulls  to  build  the  celebrated 
little  excursion  steamer,  Jfaid  of  the  Mint,  were  sit- 
ting on  the  precipitous  shore  that  overlooked  the 
whirlpool.  The  waters  of  the  river  (at  that  point 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  wide)  were  whirling  around 
as  if  in  a huge  bowl  out  of  whose  bottom  the  plug  had 
been  drawn  ; and  presently  from  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cuit there  spurted  .in  angiy  stream  about  twenty-five 
feet  high.  The  suction  power  of  that  vast  whirlpool 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  and  having 
felled  half  a score  of  trees,  they  made  a stout  raft, 
.and  floated  it  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  revolving  tor- 
rent. The  mass  of  wood  was  soon  in  rapid  motion 
along  the  circumference,  and  a few  minutes  later  was 
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drawn  into  the  vortex.  Though  diligently 
seiirclied  for,  it  was  never  seen  again  by  those 
who  had  launched  it.  The  tiext  spring,  when 
the  tremendou.s  ice-bridge  of  the  Niagara  Hirer 
had  bruketi  to  pieces,  the  same  men  saw  a block 
of  ice  “as  large  as  a brick  house”  float  on 
the  cuirent  until  it  reaehetl  the  mouth  of  the 
whirl |Miol,  where  it  seemed  to  be  devoured  as 
easily  as  a shark  would  swallow  a child.  Four 
of  those  boat-hnilders — Messrs.  Jons  1’.  Hathorn 
and  William  Hathors,  of  this  city,  and  Gkoroe 
tJoniNOTON  and  .loii.N  Yoisti.  of  (ieneva.  New 
York — still  live  to  astonish  their  friends  with  the 
marvellous  story  of  the  whirlpool,  and  one  of 
them,  after  recounting  it  afresh  to  the  present 
writer,  added : “ I would  rather  take  my  chances 
in  shrxiting  the  falls  than  in  trying  to  cross  the 
wliirlfHK)!.  If  I had  met  Wkbb  before  he  went 
into  the  water,  I should  have  said  to  him:  ‘For 
Heaven’s  sake,  my  friend,  don’t  do  it!  If  a raft 
of  logs  got  sucked  in,  how  can  you  hope  to  come 
out  alive  »’  ” 

The  last  seen  of  Webb  he  was  holding  up  bis 
right  arm  while  di.sap|H'aring  in  the  faUl  vortex. 
His  body  has  not  been  recovered. 


ROWDY  EXCURSIONS. 

Wk  are  sometimes  inclined  to  revile  the  police 
force,  and  we  learn  with  fri>qucncy  from  the  daily 
press  that  it  is  at  once  brutal  and  inefficient. 
Hut  to  understand  how  vitally  necessary  it  is  to 
the  maintenance  of  order  it  is  only  neces-sary  to 
remark  the  behavior  of  the  criminal  classes  when 
they  are  temporarily  relieved  from  all  apprehen- 
sions of  arrest  or  official  clubbing.  The  picnics 
which  still  take  place  on  .Manhattan  Island  give 
scope  for  a comparative  freedom  of  manners. 
One  after  another  of  the  old  resorts  has  disap- 
pcaretl,  its  site  having  come  into  use  for  building, 
and  the  places  that  once  knew  the  rough  and  the 
female  operative  in  their  hours  of  ea.se  know 
them  now  no  more.  Jones’s  Wood  and  one  or 
two  less  famous  urban  ruralities  still  withstand 
the  progres.s  of  improvement;  and  the  belated 
j)asseuger  upon  the  Third  Avenue  horse -cars, 
bound  down  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, still  has  o<.>casion  for  wonder  at  the  freedom 
of  social  customs  as  exemplifled  in  flirtations  of 
extreme  desperation  and  in  personal  conflicts 
which  are  carried  on  with  an  equal  candor  and 
disdain  of  concealment.  Since  the  elevated  road.s, 
however,  the  returning  picnickers  are  seldom  sub- 
jected to  the  austere  and  unsympathetic  criticism 
of  fellow- passengers  less  intoxicated  and  more 
sophisticated  than  themselves,  since  they  still 
cling  to  the  horse-cars,  which  they  have  almost 
altogether  to  themselves.  The  prudent  conductor 
of  the  vehicle,  who  apparently  shares  the  social 
staiidaiHi  of  hi.s  passengers,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  flghting,  unless  it  be  carried  on  with 
deadly  weapons,  and  commonly  regards  the  pro- 
ceedings with  an  indulgent  smile,  unless  his  own 
passions  are  aroused  by  the  refusal  or  delay  of 
one  of  the  performers  to  pay  his  fare. 

These  disorders,  however,  seldom  reach  a fatal 
termination,  or  anything  more  serious  than  a black 
eye  and  rent  raiment.  They  only  serve  to  show 
what  might  hapi>en  if  these  pleasing  persons  were 
altogether  removed  from  any  terror  of  the  law. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  does  happen  when 
these  pleasing  persons  indulge  themselves  in  a 
steamlmat  excursioii  to  some  suburban  shore. 
The  ordinary  summer  excursion,  with  a barge  and 
a tug,  is  entirely  democratic  in  its  compo-sition. 
There  is  no  prerequi.site  to  a participation  of  its 
joys  except  the  payment  of  fifty  cents.  Estab- 
lish a bar  on  a barge  crowded  with  passengers  of 
the  humble  but  hardy  variety  which  such  an  ex- 
cursion would  be  likely  to  attract,  remove  from 
them  for  the  day  all  terror  of  the  police,  and  fur- 
nish no  guarantee  of  older  except  the  presence  of 
a few  deck  hands,  who,  even  if  they  be  not  nat- 
urally sympathetic  with  the  rough,  are  inured  to 
his  ways  by  long  experience,  and  whom  he  could 
readily  overcome  by  power  of  numbers,  and  you 
have  already  a tolerably  good  assurance  of  pan- 
demonium, Even  when  the  roughs  are  in  a nu- 
merical minority  they  can  control  the  proceedings. 
As  Bi'rkk  remarked  of  the  Jacobins,  “ strung  pas- 
sions awaken  the  faculties,  and  suffer  not  a par- 
ticle of  the  man  to  lie  lost.”  A very  small  sprink- 
ling of  this  active  element  can  keep  a whole  boat- 
load of  passive  pas.sengers  in  terror,  the  passive 
passengers  being  in  the  habit  of  trusting  to  law 
and  order.  They  can  not  suppress  the  roughs 
without  organizing  fur  that  purpose,  and  giving 
their  whole  minds  to  it,  as  the  roughs  give  their 
whole  minds  to  the  business  of  destroying  the 
pleasure  and  acquiring  the  portable  property  of 
their  respectable  fellow-passengers.  This  is  not 
in  most  cases  practicable,  and  even  if  it  were,  to 
spend  the  day  sitting  on  a rough’s  head,  and 
tbreutening  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  moves, 
dues  not  fully  answer  the  peaceable  citizen’s  idea 
of  a pleasure  excursion,  although  the  reverse  of 
the  process  would  give  the  rough  himself  a high 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

Our  artist  has  given  the  peaceable  picnicker 
who  takes  his  pleasure  in  promiscuous  excursions 
a valuable  suggestion  in  the  way  of  making  him- 
self impervious  to  the  assaults  of  his  companions. 
The  adoption  of  bis  suggestion  would  relieve  him 
of  much  embarrassment.  It  is  ojK-n,  however,  to 
the  objection  that  the  roughs  might  throw  the 
heavily  anned  citizen  about  the  deck  for  the 
Homeric  pleasure  of  hearing  how  “ his  arms  re- 
sounded as  be  fell.”  They  might  even  go  the 
length  of  throwing  him  overboard  for  the  fun  of 
seeing  him  sink.  His  condition  would  be  like 
iliat  of  Horatius  when 

“fast  bis  blood  was  flowing, 

And  be  was  sore  In  pain. 

And  heavy  with  bis  armor. 

And  spent  with  cbaugliig  blows.” 

The  rwighs,  however,  would  be  deeply  pained  to 
see  him  fulfill  the  next  lines : 

“ And  oft  they  thought  blm  sinking. 


But  there  would  be  little  chance  th  it  he  would 
defeat  their  just  expectations  by  floating. 

Instead  of  intrenching  himself  in  this  manner, 
the  peaceable  citizen  has  another  refuge  open  to 
him,  and  that  is.  not  to  go  upon  promiscuous  ex- 
cursions without  any  police.  The  terror  of  the 
rough  is  of  old  date.  It  must  be  twenty  years 
since  Mr.  Leland,  in  one  of  his  Breitmaun  bal- 
lads, set  forth  the  perils  of  roughs  that  encom- 
passed the  mild  “ Yarinan”  when  he  went  to  Coney 
Island  on  a steamlmat.  But  the  time  when  Coney 
Island  was  an  Alsatia  has  already  recwletl  into  a 
remote  antitpiitv,  and  the  citizen  who  longs  for 
fi*esh  air  can  no  longer  ciimplain  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  it  in  bad  company  or  not  at  all.  The 
Imats  of  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company  and  Mr. 
Stakin’s  boats  for  Glen  Island,  as  well  as  the 
ferry-boats  to  Staten  Island  and  other  regular 
suburban  lines,  offer  the  excursionist  a guar- 
antee of  safety  and  decency.  It  is  at  his  proper 
peril  that  he  rejects  this  guarantee  and  takes  his 
chances  on  a promiscuous  fifty-cent  excursion. 

The  most  outrageous  excesses  and  disorders 
are  committed  upon  excursions  which  are  intend- 
ed for  the  exclusive  and  almost  avowed  benefit 
of  -the  criminal  cla.sses.  No  decent  person  has 
any  excuse  fur  joining  in  the  aquatic  pleasures 
of  those  bodies  which  are  known  to  their  own 
mcnii>crs  as  clubs  and  as.suciatiuns  and  target 
companies,  but  to  the  police  more  compendiously 
and  accurately  as  “ gangs.”  There  are,  no  doubt, 
exceptions  to  tlicir  genera)  disrepute,  and  whoever 
is  quite  sure  that  he  has  discovered  an  exception 
may  violate  the  rule  of  not  going.  But  the  rule 
in  regard  to  tliem  was  laid  down  by  the  patriarch : 
“0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret; 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou 
united.”  In  these  excursions  the  respectable  ele- 
ment is  not  appreciable.  They  vary  the  fight- 
ing on  board  by  descents  upon  unprotected  coasts, 
which  they  ravage  of  all  property  easily  portable 
or  easily  destructible.  'This  season  they  have 
made  descents  upon  the  shore  of  Long  Island, 
upon  the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  and  upon 
the  suburbs  of  the  bay.  A recent  excursion  of 
the  something  “ Guards”  to  Staten  Island  was  a 
riot  from  the  departure  of  the  steamer  to  the 
coming  back  of  the  same,  and  it  was  supposed 
for  a time  that  the  vivacity  of  the  rioters  had 
tempted  them  into  murder,  but  thi.<i  proved  to  be 
an  error.  We  were  about  to  write,  unfortunate- 
ly this  proved  to  be  an  error.  And  there  really 
is  no  particular  reason  why  anybody  should  con- 
cern himself  about  these  openly  criminal  excur- 
sions, except  secure  decent  neigiiborhuods 
from  invasion.  If  the  excursionists  would  only 
stay  out  upon  tlie  water  and  devote  themselves 
to  mutual  extermination,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  regret  on  public  ground.s.  Indeed,  an 
unscrupulous  philanthropist  who  held  that  tlie 
end  justified  the  means  would  have  a very  plau- 
sible defense  on  moral  grounds  if  he  siiould  scut- 
tle a steamer  crowded  with  excursiouisls  of  this 
variety  many  miles  from  shore. 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

A GOOD  THING. 

Dk.  Apam  Mii-i  iia.  Chicago.  III.,  says:  “I  have  rec- 
omiiiemled  Horsfonl’s  Add  Phosi.hatc  to  mv  uatleuta 
and  have  received  very  favorable  retairta.  It  is  mic  of 
the  very  few  ruallv  valuable  preparutioiia  now  offered 
to  the  afflicted.  In  a practice  of  tblrty-flve  years  I 
have  found  a few  gixid  tliiuga,  and  this  la  one  of 
them.”— [Adr.j 


DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  KILL 

And  clear  out  Roaches,  Water-bugs,  Beetles,  Anti 
Fli«a<,  Moths,  Bed-hiigs. etc.,  with  “Rough  on  RaU. 
The  drv  powder,  uiiinixe*!,  should  he  sprinkled  down 
the  waste-pi|>e  leading  from  sinks,  ceas(>ool8,  etc.,  and 
clsewlien*  alAmt  and  upon  sinks — w'heii  can  bo  safely 
used.  Reiieat  every  night  till  all  disappear.  Mix  it 
freely  with  awcetenod  water,  also  with  brown  sugar, 
and  afiread  on  dishes ; and  mix  with  cheese  and  smear 
about  tlie  cracks  and  civvices  of  sinks,  waste-piues, 
etc.  I'ut  a pint  of  Benzine  in  a bottle,  add  a 15  cL  box 
“ Rough  on  Ifnls,"  put  a quill  through  the  cork,  and 
douchetiie  mixtnrewhere  bugs  roost— in  morllci-s.nall- 
holes,  cracks  in  walls,  etc.  When  far  back  out  of  reach 
use  a metal  syringe.  Tlie  “ Rough  on  Rats  ” will  remain 
as  a jiennanenl  Irritant,  and  Bugs  will  soon  vacate. 

For  Flies  and  Mosquiloes:  Put  a teasnisinful  of 
“ Rough  on  Rats”  in  a plate  of  water  slightly  aweel- 
ene«l  with  molasses  or  sugar,  to  attract  the  Flies ; stir 
It  well  several  times,  and  stir  It  every  day  ; set  it  up  or 
suspend  It  in  Hie  room,  out  of  reach  of  children.  A 
plate  in  each  room,  kept  well  slirreti  up  each  day,  will 
keep  the  place  free  from  Files  and  Mowiuitoes  the  en- 
tire season. 

For  Bed-bugs:  Mix  with  cheese  or  grease  and  smear 
about  their  habitations,  and  with  Benzine  as  above 
mentioned. 

For  Moths:  Sprinkle  under  and  upon  edges  of  car- 
pets, and  In  bottom  of  trunks  and  drawers. 

A mixture  of  Raw  Eggs  and  Com  Meat,  and  “Rough 
on  Rais,”  is  sure  to  be  eaten  by  Rats  and  Mice. 

Get  the  genuine  ISc.  and  S.V.  boxes,  made  only  by 
. S.  Wello,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.-[A<1».  J 


THE  ANTI-STTI06BAPI' 

(KaBan  S P4TWT.  iliA.  ML  « 1 
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PE.tS  TO  KEFILU 
(Wo*.  MnUimi.  or  BmS  . 

“c.  m 501 


pcouiRLsao 

AOJUSINUT 


PEN  RCMCUIIE 
ATPUitl/KE 


FITTED  WITH  A NON-CORRODIBLE  PEN. 


$2.50  $3,00 

rttMUU  mi  Btni,  tmrmUi  mi  OmU. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 


A GREAT  BOON. 

MosgciTOKS  or  No  Aooount. 

Dr.  Tobias's  Venetian  Llniracut  stops  the  Irritation 
immediately.  Boarding-house  keeiiers,  where  mos- 


ock  in  numbers  w 


o be  bitten  and  have  tlie  pleas- 
" ■ IvishU 


SUMMER  TOURS. 

Til*  Eastern  Railroad  pamphlet,  giving  Tlme-tahhss 
Maps,  Hotel-lists,  and  tours  covering  tlie  While  Moun- 
tains, the  Sute  of  Maine,  the  Murilime  Provinces,  and 
nil  the  Shore,  Moiinuin,  and  Lake  resorts  east  of  Bos- 
ton will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 
Li'oilb  TiTTL*,Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Boston,  Masa.— [ Jiir.] 


STARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

“ It  is  as  near  faiiyland,  probably,  as  any  place  in 
this  part  of  the  world."— V.  Tiviem. 

“The  odor  of  new-mown  hay,  the  iierfume  of  count- 
less roM-s,  the  soil  bna-ze,  the  tnni  lawns,  and  the  weil- 
jt  jMiths  appeal  to  the  visitors.- .V.  I".  Tnbunr. 
Iteainers  leave  Pier  18,  North  River,  and  Foot  of  88d 
SL,  East  River,  and  Jewell’s  Wharf,  Bruoklyu.— [ Adc.  j 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  BREAD-MAKING. 

By  the  process  of  bread-making  it  is  intended 
to  convert  the  flour  of  certain  grains  into  a cellu- 
lar structure,  in  which  it  is  most  easily  chewed, 
saturated  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  di- 
gesteil.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  end,  alcoliolic 
fermentation  is  resorted  to  from  olden  times,  liy 
introducing  the  same  in  the  dough  by  means  of 
brewers’  yeast.  Thus  a small  part  of  the  flour 
is  convertetl  into  glucose,  wliicli  again  is  trans- 
formed into  alcoliol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
former  is  recognized  by  its  peculiar  vinous  odor, 
exhaled  by  the  loaves,  when  sufficiently  rai.sed. 
Both  gases  produce  the  raising  of  the  dough — 
i.  r,  the  porous  and  spongy  appearance. 

By  tins  fermentation  the  flour  not  only  loses 
weight,  but  the  bread  also  attains  qualities  which 
may  injure  the  process  of  digestion. 

In  order  to  evade  these  inconveniences  chem- 
ists liave  long  ago  searched  to  impart  the  spongy 
structure  of  tlie  dough  by  other  means  tliaii 
yeast,  respectively  by  substances  evolving  gaseous 
bodies,  or  wliicb  in  tlie  oven  are  transformed 
into  gases  tliemselves.  To  the  best  known  be- 
long the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar, 
certainly  well  known  to  all  housewives.  And 
with  regard  to  most  of  the  baking  powders  of 
the  trade,  they  are  mainly  prepaiations  containing 
these  substances.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  of 
any  of  them  that  they  exert  a beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  system,  not  to  siicak  of  the  adultera- 
tions to  whicli  most  of  them  have  lately  been 
subjected. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  E.  -V.  Uori/ord, 
of  Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  who  lield  tlie  chair  of  chem- 
istry in  Harvard  University,  invented  some  lime 
since  a baking  preparation  forming  an  exception 
to  those  spoken  of,  which  has  already  attained 
universal  reputation. 

The  idea  by  which  Prof.  Horsford  was  guided 
was  not  only  to  furnish  a substitute  for  brewers’ 
yeast,  but  also  to  provide  those  nutritious  con- 
stituenU  of  the  flour  lost  in  the  bran  in  the  proc- 
ess of  bolting.  These  are  the  so-called  phos- 
phates, which  are  also  the  nutritive  salts  of  meat, 
and  of  the  utmost  inipurtancc  fur  the  building- 
up  of  the  organism.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  the  nutritive  value  of  wheateu  flour  is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
the  wheat  gi  ain,  and  that  this  loss  is  now  restored 
by  Prof.  lIoiLSiDiuj’s  invention,  then  we  must 
look  u[Kjn  it  as  of  the  greatest  national  economic 
importance.  As  Justus  von  Likbig,  said ; “ The 
result  is  the  same  as  if  the  fertility  of  our  wheat 
fiehls  had  been  increased  by  one  seventh  or  one 
eighth.” — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«OU>  MKPAU  FARM.  ISTS* 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

AUxr’t  TVctmipii  donJoM.  tha  bwt 
preparotiaa  of  pUln  chocolate  for  thin- 
Uy  umm.  — Baker’!  BrtakfaM  Cbeoa, 
from  which  the  czccte  ol  oU  has  been 
Rtsoeed.  euily  di|ettod  end  admirably 
adopted  for  IneoUda.  — Batei'm  VamUa 
1 Xocoiate,  oa  a drink  or  calm  oa  eon- 
foetioarry  U a daUelona  artlcla  i highly 
rreommrodad  by  louriata.— RaJber'a 
Bramma,  InTatoable  aa  a diet  for  chU- 
dron.— tArrmoa  Smmt  Ckaeolatm,  a 
moat  rzcaltcnt  artlcla  foe  IhmlUaa. 

Bold  by  Qrocers  everywhero. 

W.  ofc  eXXt 

■Dorcheeter,  "v-ig, 


THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  A CO. 

UANtTFACnrBEKS  ft  SOLE  LICENSER^ 

LONDON.  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CIIBAPRST  HEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOL’ PS,  MAUB 
DISHES,  and  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPAWY’S  EXTRACT 

UF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  iialalable  louic 


.jriiisli  .Medical  Jonnial,”  Ac. 

CAI'TIgN.— Geuniiie  only  with  the  fac-similc  o( 
Baron  Liebig's  Sitniatnre  in  Blue  Ink  aerrm  the 
Laiiel.  This  caution  is  ueciMUiry,  owing  to 
varions  clieap  and  inferior  sabeiitaha  bring 
ill  tbe  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

IF  M EAT.  To  be  had  of  all  8U 

and  C'heiniata.  SoieAgentsfc 

(wholesale  only),C.  DAVID  A (X).,VFencharcb 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD, 
SMITH  A VANDKRBEKK.  ACKER,  MBRRALL  X 
CONDIT.  MoKKSSUN  A ROBBINS.  H.  K.  A F.  K 
TUL  RBKR  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCUIEFFEUN  A CU 


HAMMERLESS 


TAMAR 


GRILLON. 


LUNDBOKCi'N 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

~ A laxative  ami  rvfreehing 
Fruit  Loremre 
for  Constipation, 
bile,  htaidaclie.  heiiMirriioiiit, 

I .a  a ^ a ■ c««bral  congreiioii,  Ac. 

N D E 

■ w 1#  I I s phannacien  oe  1"  Cli^ 
de  la  FarulU;  de  Pzrik 
S7,  me  Rambutean,  Poria 
Sold  by  all  Dregyisa. 
TAMAR,  unlike  pilIJ  *nd 
the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  aad  never 
produces  irrilatlorL 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  onr  'WHOLESALE  PAT* 
TEllN  DEPAUTMENT  to  Mo.  J.  O.  CROTTY, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  bis  own  account  and  reaponziblliiy. 

SPECIAL.  CALTIOX. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  nor  responsible  for  uy 
contracta  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  A CO.,  whether  for 
Uakpkb's  Bazas  Paitema  or  for  any  other  bosineia 
HARPER  A BROTHERS. 


.. , -^Hstiua- 

tton.  Sour  Stomach,  DiarrhtBa, 
Fevenalmeas.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


BURNETTriJ  COCOAINK 
Softens  the  hair  when  harsh  and  dry. 

Soothes  the  irriuted  scalp. 

Affords  tbe  rlclieiit  lustre. 

Pievenu  the  hair  from  falling  off. 
i’ruiautm  iu  healthy,  vigorous  growth.— (Aiie.I 


known  to  me.”  Yl  a.  AucaEa,' 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

But  CaAtoria. 

I What  quickly  cures  Constipation. 

Sour  StonuMm,  Colds,  Indi^tion, 

But  Caatovia. 


1 Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  raatoria! 


-'I  — ^an  absolute  cure  for  Rheiima- 

<ia-U8,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
' ^ * "relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


If 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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" I owe  my 
^estoralion 
lo  Health 
and  Heauly 
lo  the 
CUTIGURA 
REMEDIES." 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Fifteenth  President 
of  the  United  Stiites.  By  Gkobub  Tioknok  Cubtib. 
With  Two  Steel-Plate  Portraits.  8 vole.,  Svo,  Cloth, 
Gilt  Tops  and  Uncat  Edf^s,  IC  00. 


Lt-  ,7^  TeatimonUI  at  s Bot- 

V_  - ' ton  hdy. 

Disfiguring  Humors.  Humiliating  Eruptions, 
Itching  Tortures.  Scrofula.  Salt  Rliotint,  and  lu- 
fanlile  IltiniorH  ctiretl  by  the  Ci'TtoiTBA  UrMtauKs. 

CiiTt<uiBA  Ubwh.vknt,  the  new  hlootl  ptirlUtrr, 
cleanses  the  hl<K>d  atid  perspiration  of  Itnptirities  and 
poisonous  eletnelits,  and  thus  removes  the  eiiuae. 

CirTioiiBA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays 
Itchiitg  and  Itillaintnntioii,  clears  the  Skin  and  Scalp, 
Iieals  Ulcers  and  Sores,  attd  restores  the  Hair. 

CiiTicrBA  Soap,  ati  exquisite  Skiit  Reautifler  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  jirepared  from  CurioraA,  is  Itidis- 
petisahle  iti  treatltig  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  Uumors, 
Skin  Bletnishes,  Sunhurti,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

Cfrtoi’BA  RKNuntite  are  absolntelv  pure,  and  the 
only  Infallible  Blood  Purltlers  ami  Skfti  Beautillers. 

S<>1(1  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  60  cents;  Soap, 
ascents;  Resolvent,  $1. 

PoTTKB  Daco  A.'IM  CuiUltOAI.  Co.,  BoSTON,  MaSS. 


X.  By  his  Son, 
Svo,  Cloth,  Gilt 


Tope,  Uncut  Edges,  $6 


WELVE  AMERICANS.  Their  Lives  and  Times. 
By  lloWAHO  Cabboli.  Contaitiing  Sketches  of 
Horatio  Seymottr,  Cliarles  Francis  Adams,  Peter 
Cooi>er,  Uutiuibal  Uamllti,  John  Gilbert,  Riiheri  C. 
Schenck,  Frederick  I)oiiglns.«.  William  Allen,  Alien 
O.  Thurman,  Joseph  .Iclmrson,  Rlihn  B.Wasbbnrne, 
Alexander  U.  Stephens.  Portraits.  18mu,  Cloth, 
$1  76. 


Pabsons  L> 


SPANISH  VIS 
Illustrated  bt 
Ornauieutal  (. 


^itare  Svo, 


MOSAICS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  The  Bible  Record, 
with  Illustrative  Poetic  ntid  Prose  Selectiims  from 
Standard  Liternttire.  By  Makoics  Willson  and 
Roiikbt  PiKBtttNT  Wii.tjiON.  lu  Two  Volumes. 
12mu.  Cloth,  13  00. 

VI. 

THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS  ON 
THE  OBELISK-CRAB  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
sctim,  New  York.  A Monofmiph.  ByAcnusTvaC. 
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We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  Alee  of  Harper's  Weekly  during  tiie  War  to 
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uated.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
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Illustrutloiis.  4to,  Paper,  80  ceuts. 
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LIDDELL  fc  SCOTT'S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEX- 
ICON. A Gi-eek-Biiglish  Lexicon.  Compiled  by 
Hknkv  Gkobor  LiniiKLL,  D.D.,  Denii  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  Roiikkt  Soott,  D.D.,  Deuu  of 
Rochester,  late  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Aiigmeuied  through- 
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feeling;  and  perbape  not  tlie  least  startling  portions 
will  be  in  the  letters  of  eraiueul  men  who  have  been 
credited  with  dissent  from  the  policy  of  an  admiii- 
istnitlon,  which  policy  tliey  in  fact  guided  and  ap- 
proved. Ill  any  event,  the  biography  of  James  Bu- 
chaimii  covers  the  most  important  period  of  our  his- 
tory siuce  the  Revolniion  ; and  knowing,  as  we  do, 
the  material  which  he  left  to  be  used  at  the  proper 
time,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  made  such 
use  of  it  that  the  pnlilication  will  throw  dearer  light 
on  history  than  any  or  all  of  the  bisiks  which  have 
attempted  lu  show  how  the  United  States  was  led 
Into  the  war  of  1881.— .V.  1’.  Journal  of  Cammeree. 

George  Tickiior  C'nrtis  aiiiioniices  tliat  Ids  long- 
promised  life  oftlie  late  President  Buchanaii  is  finished, 
III  it  he  promises  to  make  plain  many  things  con- 
cerning the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  to  correct  much 
badly  - written  history.  The  revelations  made  liy 
Judge  Black  from  lime  to  lime  since  the  close  of  the 
war  have  done  mucli  to  correct  false  impressions,  and 
the  sentiment  toward  the  ex-president  wh(»  occupied 
a position  so  dilHcnli  has  been  much  modified.  En- 
tirely Hpurt,however,from  the  Interestsurroiindingthe 
I closing  days  of  his  administration,  there  was  much  in 
the  life  of  James  BiicbaiiHii  demanding  strong  histor- 
ical and  biographical  treatment,  and  Mr.  Curtis's  book 
I will  be  awaited  with  interest — The  Philadelphia  Times. 


The  true  history  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  admiiiistratiou  j 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  iteen  a profound  secret; 
for,  while  an  immense  deal  has  been  written  about  it, 
no  writer  has  had  any  doeumeiitary  auiliorliy  for  his 
estimate  of  the  motives,  iuieiilions,  and  prevailing 
coiinseU  of  the  President  and  cabinet  In  the  trying 
times  which  preceded  the  war.  Prom  the  later  bisU/ry 
of  such  men  as  Cass,  Dix,  Siaiitou,  Holt,  and  others, 
it  lias  been  generally  regarded  as  settled  that  Mr. 
Bncbanan  was  alone  responsible  for  the  course  of  his 
admliii.itratiou.  Bat  tlie  history  of  that  administra- 
tion hitherto  published  has  I»een  In  large  iiart  con- 
jectural and  imaginary.  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  that  history  should  l>e  known.  The 
time  has  long  passetl  when  from  )MilitlCHl  feeling  any 
one  could  desire  to  suppress  the  truth,  aud  now  all 
men  will  ire  glad  to  take  a dispassionate  view  of  the 
men  nud  the  events  of  twenty-three  years  ago  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  In  the  habit  of 
making  brief  and  clear  memoranda  of  daily  conver- 
sations, interviews,  and  occurrences.  He  preserved 
all  important  correspondence.  The  material  for  his 
biogrupiiy  is  tlius  ample,  and  tlie  character  of  the 
book  cannot  but  lie  of  the  most  absorbing  Interest. 
Its  revelations  will  undoiibiedly  surprise  all  who  have 
accepted  ns  true  the  supposed  histories  which  have 
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IN  the  purely  speculative  season  of  politics,  like  the 
present,  when  the  chief  object  seems  to  be  the  avoid- 
ance of  discussion  of  real  questions  of  policy,  surmises 
about  probable  candidates  are  natui*al.  It  is  to  this 
situation  that  we  owe  the  talk  about  the  ‘‘old  Demo- 
cratic ticket.”  There  are  papei*s  which  insist  that  Mr. 
Tilden  is  craftily  .sclieming  to  secure  the  nomination, 
and  othei*s  which  declare  tliat  he  would  be  the  strong- 
est candidate.  There  are  still  others  wliich  impatient- 
ly assert  that  under  no  circumstances  would  Mr.  TlL- 
DEN  accept  the  nomination,  although  they  hold  him 
to  be  by  far  the  fittest  man  in  tlie  country  for  the 
Presidency.  These  asseverations  accompany  the  tales 
of  his  extraordinary  physical  vigor  and  marvellous 
health,  and  supply  amusing  reading  in  the  dull  sea- 
son. But  that  Mr.  Tilden  would  be  the  strongest 
candidate  for  his  party  is  inqirobable.  The  theory  of 
his  strength  springs  from  tlie  conviction  that  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  elected  in  3876,  that  he  was 
unjustly  deprived  of  the  office,  and  that  tlie  country 
will  prove  that  it  thinks  him  to  have  been  elected  in 
1876  by  electing  him  in  1884.. 

This  is  not  only  altogether  too  sentimental  a view, 
even  if  its  premises  were  correct,  but  it  is  based  upon 
a misapprehension.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  Demwrat- 
ic  opinion  that  Mr.  TiLDEN  was  elected.  But  the  Ixt- 
ter  and  more  general  opinion  is  that  it  can  not  be 
proved,  and  that  the  dangei*ous  question  was  very 
happily  settled  by  the  Commission.  What  is  called 
the  popular  majority  is  of  no  importance.  The  Presi- 
dent is  not  elected  by  a po])ular  but  by  an  electoral 
majority,  and  the  undoubted  Democratic  intimidation 
and  false  count  in  many  States  threw  a fatal  doubt 
upon  the  result,  and  the  persistent  assertion  of  the 
unquestionable  and  Iionest  election  of  Mr.  Tilden 
does  not  make  a general  conviction.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  for  the  Democratic  party  to  suppose  that 
the  American  people  would  elect  a Pri'sident  to  “con- 
done” such  a very  problematical  “wrong”  as  this. 
There  is  really  no  feeling  of  this  kind  which  could 
aid  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Tilden  in  1884.  That  would 
depend  for  succe,ss  upon  a situation  much  more  unfa- 
vorable to  him  than  that  of  1876.  There  was  then 
very  great  impatience  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Republican  administration.  The  Whiskey  Ring  pros- 
ecutions, the  Belknap  trouble,  the  ascendency  of  cer- 
tain distrusted  leaders,  were  some  of  the  causes  which 
had  produced  great  discontent  within  the  Republican 
party  and  among  independent  voters.  In  such  a sit- 
uation the  nomination  of  Mr.  TlLDEN  was  a fortunate 
stroke  for  the  Demcx^ratic  party.  He  w'as  wholly  un- 
known to  the  country  until  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  began  his  movement  against  the 
Canal  Ring.  This  stamped  him  as  a reformer  at  tlie 
very  time  that  reform  was  especially  desired,  and  made 
him  seem  to  be  the  man  for  the  hour. 

Mr.  Tilden  is  an  experienced  politician,  and  he 
shrewdly  held  the  campaign  strictly  to  the  line  of  re- 
form. The  acceptance  I>y  Mr.  Ada3Is  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  in  Massachusetts  swelled  the  cry, 
and  favored  the  assertion  that  Democratic  success 
really  meant  a kind  of  independent  political  regener- 
ation. The  cireumstances  were  turned  skillfully  to 
account.  It  was  a clever  game,  but  it  failwl;  and  it 
can  not  be  played  again  under  changed  cireumstances. 
The  campaign  of  1876  placed  Mr.  Tilden  in  some  oth- 
er lights  before  the  country  than  that  of  a reformer. 
His  strong  Copperhead  sympathies  during  the  war; 
his  silence  under  the  Tweed  ascendency  in  his  parly ; 
the  general  impression  of  a want  of  jiatriotism  in  re- 
gard to  his  income  tax;  his  personal  management  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  character  of 
his  agents  in  the  bnsine.ss  of  the  cipher  di.spatchcs  — 
ail  these  things  are  much  more  familiar  to  the  public 
mind  than  any  claim  of  reform  that  could  be  made 
for  him;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  personal  enthusi- 
asm for  him,  and  jRTTMhc  changed  pilblic  sentiment 
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in  regard  to  the  Republican  party,  and  the  absolute 
public  incredulity  of  Democratic  reform,  these  would 
be  most  serious  obstructions  in  his  canvass.  No  cliwe 
observer  can  doubt  that  as  a Presidential  candidate  in 
1884  Mr.  Tilden  was  very  seriously  damaged  by  the 
campaign  of  1876.  If  he  could  lie  presented  to  the 
country  next  year  with  the  same  freshness  and  with 
the  same  ignorance  of  him  in  the  public  mind  as  in 
'76,  his  chances  would  be  more  promising.  But  those 
friends  who  really  think  him  to  be  a great  man  and  a 
wi.se  statesman,  and  who  are  personally  attached  to 
him,  prove  their  friendship  by  repelling  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  candidacy  next  year. 


HARMONIOUS  PARTIES. 

If  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country  can 
not  agree  among  themselves,  they  agree  with  each 
other  ujion  a very  important  ipiestion.  The  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  Democratic  Conventions  show  dis- 
tinctly the  probable  attitude  of  tlie  party  upon  the 
tariff  next  year.  There  can  lie  no  issue  without  a 
)K*sitive  ami  plain  difference  of  opinion,  and  iqxjn  a 
('omparison  of  the  declarations  of  the  two  parties  as 
thus  far  made  it  is  evident  that  the  Demix*i*ats  do  not 
really  challenge  the  Republican  position.  Tlie  Ken- 
tucky Democrats  opened  the  campaign  with  a delil)- 
erate  refusal  to  take  po.sitive  free-trade  ground,  and 
made  a wholly  unmeaning  declaration  wliicb  showed 
either  cowardice  or  want  of  conviction.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Iowa  Democratic  jffatforrn,  which  is 
the  only  unequivocal  statement  thus  far  made  by  the 
party.  It  favore  “a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  by  a 
gradual  but  persistent  reduction  of  protective  duties." 
The  Iowa  Republicans  in  reply  insisted  •'upon  .such 
revenue  laws  as  will  encourage  American  industries 
and  protect.  American  labor." 

The  Republieans  of  Ohio  followed  by  demanding  a 
tai’iff  “ whicli  will  provide  a revenue  for  the  goveiui- 
jnent,  and  at  the  same  time  will  proh'ct  American 
prixlucci-s  and  Ainerh’an  labor."  The  Ohio  Demo- 
crats resolved  that  “we  favor  a tariff  for  revenue 
limited  to  the  iie<‘essities  of  tlie  government  eeonom- 
ically  administered,  and  .so  adjusted  in  its  applieation 
as  to  prevent  unequal  bimlens,  encourage  produelive 
interests  at  home,  and  afford  compensation  to  laixjr. 
but  not  to  create  or  foster  monopolies."  The  Min- 
nesota Rejmblicans  declared  for  “a  sy.stom  of  duties 
upon  imiiorts  so  ajiplied  as  to  jirovide  revenue  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  so  adjust- 
ed as  to  encourage  the  develojunent  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  labor  interests  of  the  wliole  country.’’ 
The  Pennsylvania  Republicans  “ unqnaliffedly  ap- 
prove and  demand  that  system  of  protection  to  home 
industry  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  basis  of  na- 
tional independeiK-e,  the  incentivi;  to  industrial  skill 
and  development,  and  the  guarantee  of  a just  and  ad- 
equate scale  of  wages  for  ]alx)r,"  etc. ; and  the  Vir- 
ginia Democrats,  echoing  Ohio,  “favor  a tariff  for 
revenue  so  adjusted  as  to  enconnige  pi-odnctive  inter- 
ests at  home." 

The  impression  jirfxluced  upon  any  fair  mind  by 
the  declarations  of  the  party  Conv'entions  thus  far  is 
that  the  Repuiilicans  favor  raising  a revenue  in  a way 
that  will  encourage  domestic  labor,  and  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats favor  the  same  thing.  It  is  true  that  the  Re- 
publicans u.se  the  word  “ protection,"  and  that  the 
Democrats  avoid  it.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
DenuKTats  Like  great  care  to  empha.size  the  encour- 
agement of  domesl.ie  industry,  and  that  Iowa  alone, 
in  which  the  Dianocrats  have  no  cliance  of  success, 
declares  for  a iiersistent  reduction  of  productive  du- 
ties, wliile  Democratic  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Virginia 
are  silent.  Certainly  this  situation  does  not  forecast 
a contest  between  protection  and  free  trade,  nor  even 
between  a protective  and  a revenue  tariff’.  It  shows 
a deep  conviction  upon  both  sides  that  public  senti- 
ment demands  that  the  customs  revenue  shall  he 
raised  in  a manner  that  will  encourage  domestic  in- 
dustry; and  encouragement  and  protection  in  a tariff 
are  much  the  same  thing.  The  Democratic  iilatforms 
thus  far  merely  re  affirm  the  remark  of  the  Repub- 
lican President  in  his  last  Jle.ssage.  that  “only  such 
taxes  ought  to  be  li'vied  as  are  necessary  for  a wise 
and  economical  administration  of  the  government." 
No  Convention  lias  yet  announeed  a sounder  doctrine, 
or  one  more  satisfactory  to  revenue  refonners. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  CITIZEN. 

The  telegraph  .strike  was  altogether  too  important 
not  to  have  excited  a great  deal  of  discussion  upon 
the  old  and  coii.sLintly  more  pressing  question  of  cap- 
ital and  labor,  as  well  as  of  the  other  grave  question 
of  the  power  of  tin*  state  to  regulate  such  troubles. 
The  charge  of  Communism  in  reply  to  evei*y  sugges- 
tion of  state  control  is  an  easy  and  compendious  re- 
source. But  there  is  in  the  nature  of  government  a 
power  which,  although  essential  to  the  just  objects  of 
government,  may  he  readily  defined  as  Communistic. 
Whatever  is  essential  to  tlie  safety  of  the  state  the 
state  may  rightfully  do.  This  is  implied  in  any  con- 
stitution, however  free  and  liowever  carefully  guaixl- 
cd.  But  practically  in  a free  country  it  i.s  tlie  major- 


ity of  voters  which  decides  ifhat  the  saf^  0#^ 
state  requires,  and  it  is  the  func^OQ  of  intelligent af 
wise  citizens  to  impress  upon  th^  majority  the  pi^ 
pies  which  sliould  determine  their ■art^n  Bata 
such  citizens  will  not  deny  that  the  state  maypt^ 
ly  subordinate  tlie  individual  to  the  eomnninil#^ 

What  is  called  the  right  of  eminent 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  gunpowder  and  of  in  ' * 
ting  liquor,  the  supjxirt  of  common  schools,  tin. 
sy.stem  of  taxation,  is  an  infringement  of  indi 
liberty  by  the  power  of  the  majority.  The  thee., 
that  such  exercise  of  authority  is  indispensable 
existence  of  organizexl  sixiiety.  The  illustrations  are 
iniiumeralile,  and  the  question  always  is.  How  far  and 
under  what  inffexihle  restrictions  shall  this  power  be 
used  ? When  the  government  is  il.self  an  employer, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  army  and  a navy,  if  a strike  w- 
curs— that  is,  if  the  employes  refuse  to  do  the  duty 
that  they  are  hired  to  do,  except  ujxm  conditions  pro- 
posixl  by  themselves— the  employer  at  once  resorts  to 
force.  How  far  may  the  government  interfere  in  the 
case  of  the  employes  of  a corporation  which  the  gov 
eminent  itself  chartei*s  and  regulates  ? 

It  is  agreed  that  free  and  honest  bargains  between 
man  and  man  can  he  touclied  by  government  only 
when  an  attenijit  is  made  by  one  man  to  deprive  the 
other  of  the  stipulated  service.  But  when  the  bar- 
gain is  one  seriously  involving  the  public  welfare, 
and  is  made  liy  such  large  Ixxlies  of  individuals  that 
a combined  and  concerted  interruption  of  tlie  service 
i.s  a public  injury,  may  the  state  invade  the  perfect 
individual  freedom  to  conclude  siicli  bargains  by  pre- 
scribing terms  njxm  which  tlie  stipulated  service,  to 
wliicli  all  private  and  public  interests  liave  adapted 
tliemselves,  shall  continue  i Or  shall  the  state  pro- 
hibit such  vast  corporate  aggrogation.s  of  interest,  and 
.so  baffle  the  jiossibility  of  general  disaster  by  the  in- 
terrujition  of  such  .service  i Or  shall  the con.sequences 
of  such  interruption,  as,  for  instance,  the  sudden  and 
nniveisal  susjiension  of  railroad  transport  or  of  tele- 
graphic  communication,  be  accounted  as  smaller  luis- 
fortunes  than  their  prevention  by  law  I Or,  again, 
inasmuch  as  such  vast  interruptions,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  involve  the  immediate  probability  of 
giMieral  distui’bance  and  bloodshed,  shall  the  cominu- 
iiity,  or  the  state,  or  the  government — whatever  col- 
lective name  may'  he  preferred — wait  until  the  vio- 
lence begins?  However  such  questions  may  be  an- 
swered, and  whatever  the  community  may  finally 
decide  to  do.  there  is  no  doubt,  as  we  said  last  week, 
that  llie  organized  aggi-egation  of  capital  will  neces- 
sarily produce  a similar  organization  of  labor,  and 
that  the  confficting  interests  of  the  two  will  perpetu- 
ally thi*ealen  tlie  peace  and  welfare  of  the  state,  which 
it  is  agreed  may  projxjrJy  provide  for  its  own  safety. 


RROMOTION  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  duties  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  the  law  into  effect  have  been  of 
cour.se  immense  and  laborious.  The  Commissioners 
were  compelled  to  deal  at  once  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  detail.s,  and  to  provide  for  every  situation  and 
for  all  the  questions  which  were  sure  to  present them- 
.sclves  at  the  initiation  of  such  a reform.  The  dili- 
gence of  the  Commi.ssion  has  been  unremitting,  and 
its  work  so  faithfully  performed  that  we  are  not 
.surprised,  but  exceedingly  sorry,  to  learn  that  Mr, 
Eaton  lias  been  quite  overworked,  and  is  now  seeking 
rest.  !Mr.  Eaton's  great  familiarity  with  the  princi- 
ples and  details  of  the  reformed  system  makes  his  serv- 
ices of  such  ])eculiar  value  that  we  trust  a little  repc«e 
will  soon  restore  Jiim  to  liis  wonted  vigor.  Hisen- 
forcixl  inaction  at  this  moment  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as  the  question  of  promotions  has  been  brought 

to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  by  an  inquiry  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whether  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  he  can  promote,  at  pleasure 
and  without  competition,  from  the  uine-hundred-dol- 
lar  clerkshijis;  which  are  held  largely  if  not  chiefly  by 
women,  to  tlie  twelve-hundred-dollar  clerkships.  This 
is  a very  serious  inquiry,  which  the  Commission  is  re- 
ported to  have  answered  in  tlie  affirmative. 

Promotion  is  obviously  a question  different  from 
that  of  original  appointment.  The  rules  approved 
by  the  President  provide  that  there  sliall  be  “com- 
petitive examinations"  of  a “suitable  character  for 
liromotions.  These  words  we  suppose  to  have  been 
intentionally  used  with  tlie  knowledge  that  in  such 
com  petition  seniority  and  efficiency  and  adaptability— 
that  is.  fitness  jiroved  by  experience— should  have  a 
great,  if  not  decisive,  weight.  The  fuiidanieiital  re* 
quireinent  in  promotion,  as  in  original  appointmert 
however,  is  that  all  candidates  shall  stand  iqwn  the 
same  footing,  and  that  none  .shall  have  any  ilkf*  *' 
mate  advantage.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  law.  as  of  the 
form,  is  fair  play.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  ru  e 
must  be  interpreted  which  provides  that,  until  rules 
upon  the  general  subject  are  promulgated,  promotions 
may  be  made  at  pleasure  in  offices  where  exaniiuu 
tions  are  not  now  held.  This  .seems  to  us  to  dispo^ 
of  the  particular  question  asked  by  the  Secretary,  an 
advereely  to  the  reported  decision  of  the  Comnnsmom 
As  examinations  are  now  held  in  offices  where 
are  employed  at  t\velve  hundred  dollaxs  salary,  we 
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not  see  how  promotions  can  be  made  into  such  offices 
at  pleasure.  In  other  words,  the  transfer  of  a nine- 
hundred-dollar  clerk  to  a twelve-hundred-dollar  desk, 
in  an  office  where  competition  is  already  established, 
does  not  fall  under  the  provisional  exemption. 

As  the  rules  are  not  retroactive,  promotions  must  be 
made  from  all  employes  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
service,  however  they  may  have  been  appointed.  But 
equality  of  opportunity  must  be  steadily  observed. 
Promotions  ought  not  to  be  made  at  pleasure  from  a 
non-competitive  to  a competitive  grade.  The  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  reported  decision  will  be  that 
the  Secretary  in  the  case  proposed  will  select  for  pro- 
motion from  two  classes — clerks  already  appointed  by 
favor  and  with  strong  political  support,  and  outside 
applicants  who  have  succeedetl  in  the  competition. 
This  is  not  equality,  and  it  is  in  plain  contiavention 
of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  reform  bill.  The 
Commission  will  undoubtedly  soon  reach  a conclu- 
sion upon  the  whole  subject,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
see  that  promotion  must  lie  made  in  one  of  three  ways 
— by  selection  at  pleasure  exclusively  from  those  in 
the  service,  however  appointed ; by  equal  competition 
among  employes;  or  by  equal  competition  between 
employes  and  outside  applicants. 


THE  CATASTROPHE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ISCHIA. 

Thr  catastrophe  at  Casamicciola,  on  tlie  island  of  Iscliia, 
near  Naples,  appeals  to  nniversal  sympathy,  and  it  will  bo 
recordetl  as  aiuoiig  the  shocking  events  of  historj'.  The 
details  of  the  sudden  blow  are  terrible,  and  the  event  is  the 
more  appalling  because  it  is  of  a kind  against  which  no 
foresight  conld  provide,  and  which  gives  no  premonition 
of  its  approach.  Italy  is  not  one  of  the  “ earthquake  coun- 
tries,” but  this  tragical  disaster  will  invest  it  all  with  a 
vague  apprehension.  Ischia  will  be,  of  course,  avoided  by 
travellers,  and  the  destruction  «>f  Casamicciola  will  i)racti- 
cally  rniu  the  island.  It  is  noted  mainly  for  its  mineral 
springs  and  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  and  its  bold  and 
beautiful  outline  will  be  remembered  by  every  traveller  who 
recalls  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  ex]>lanation  offered  that 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  was  not  an  earthquake,  but 
the  subsidence  of  the  earth,  will  not  alleviate  the  feeling  of 
horror  and  pain  with  which  the  story  is  read.  The  causes 
of  such  a subsidence  are  as  occult  as  those  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  its  approach  must  be  as  impossible  to  foretell. 

It  is  evident  that  Italy  is  deeply  stirred  by  the  catastro- 
phe, and  that  its  generosity  in  relief  will  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  All  civilized  countries  will  share  the  feeling,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  the 
general  sympathy  will  doubtless  take  a tangible  form.  It 
is  at  such  times  that  man’s  humanity  to  man  makes  count- 
less thousands  prouder  of  their  common  human  nature. 


THE  CHOLERA. 

The  London  Spectator  wonders  at  the  calm  way  in  which 
civilized  England  read  the  first  accounts  of  the  cholera  from 
Egypt,  and  of  the  cordons  drawn  around  the  doomed  cities. 
It  describes  the  condition  of  those  cities,  before  the  plague 
appeared,  as  loathsome  beyond  belief,  mere  heaps  of  filth 
and  putrefaction,  which  necessarily  bred  the  most  deadly 
forms  of  pestilence ; and,  w hen  the  pestilence  ajtpeared,  the 
cities  were  shut  up  to  themselves,  without  food,  medicine, 
doctors,  pure  water  or  air,  or  help  of  any  kiud,  and  left  to 
fester  in  their  own  corruption — a situation  to  “drive  Eng- 
lish philanthropists  frantic  with  indignation.” 

The  Spectator  says  that  the  pestilence  may  be  cholera, 
which  was  originally  born  in  Lord  lI.vsTixas’s  cam])  under 
precisely  such  coiiditioii.s,  but  that  it  is  more  j)robably  chol- 
eraic fever,  a frightful  disease,  as  deadly  as  the  ])lague.  but 
which  requires  conditions,  and  does  not  move  mercilessly 
around  the  globe,  defying  analysis  and  explanation.  The 
writer  ascribes  much  of  its  ])re8eut  ravage  to  the  clashing 
oftwo  civilizations,  the  Oriental  and  the  Western.  If  either 
were  supreme  in  Egypt  the  fate  of  the  victims  would  be 
more  tolerable.  The  Oriental,  if  left  entirely  alone,  would 
bow  bis  head  to  fate  and  die,  but  not  unattended  nor  un- 
consoled, as  in  a cordoned  city.  If  he  were  taken  care  of 
exclusively  by  Western  civilization  he  w ould  have  all  the 
succor  that  hygienic  science  can  afford.  But  w hen  the  two 
conflict,  science  isolates  him,  indeed,  but  only  to  perish  more 
miserably. 

It  is  agreeable  to  see  that  onr  own  authorities  are  prompt- 
ly moving  to  take  proper  precautions.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  issued  orders  to  prevent  the  entry  from  any 
snspected  port  of  rags,  which  so  often  transmit  deadly  dis- 
ease. There  is  no  occasi*)!!  whatever  for  any  panic  or  seri- 
ous apprehension,  and  the  temperance  and  care  which  the 
fact  of  the  frightful  jiest  in  Egypt  will  naturally  produce 
will  be  among  the  most  excellent  preventives. 


HONEST  ALLAN  CAMPBELL. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Ali.ax  Campbem.,  Comptroller 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  did  not  siiri)ri8e  the  community, 
althongh  it  was  sincerely  regretted.  Complete  physical 
prostration  at  a time  when  the  duties  of  his  office  were 
greatly  increased,  and  the  situation  demanded  the  utmost 
vigor  and  complete  commaml  of  all  his  resources,  was  an 
adequate  reason  for  his  decision.  One  of  the  most  iiicor- 
ru|)tible  and  independent  of  public  officers,  ho  found  him- 
self confronted  with  revelations  of  di.shonesty  in  his  office, 
which,  of  course,  somewhat  involved  bis  officinl  responsi- 
bility, but  which,  equally  of  coni-se,  were  universally  felt 
not  to  affect  his  personal  character.  He  had  ])erforiniMl  his 
own  peculiar  duties  with  such  economical  care  for  the  tax- 
payers and  with  sucli  rigid  fidelity  that  he  may  well  lie  re- 
meml>ered  ns  honest  Au.an  Campbell. 

Among  the  important  duties  which  recent  legislation  had 
devolved  upon  his  ofSco  was  that  of  membership  of  the 
Aqueduct  Couimissiou.  The  contest  over  the  appointment 


of  that  body  turned  upon  its  patronage.  A great  sum  of 
money  was  to  be  expended  for  a great  public  work.  The 
professional  and  trading  politicians  naturally  resolved  to 
make  it  a huge  Job.  The  tax-payers  and  decent  citizens 
desired  that  it  should  be  accomplished  economically  and 
effectively.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a board 
apparently  divided  between  the  two  interests.  Comptrol- 
ler Campbell,  who  was  made  officially  a meml)er,  was  a 
sure  reliance  of  the  friends  of  honest  dealing.  His  resigna- 
tion, although  depriving  the  city  of  his  vigilant  and  honor- 
able service,  left  the  Mayor  free  to  appoint  his  successor 
without  the  jobbing  interference  of  the  Aldermen.  The 
gentleman  wliom  he  has  selected  for  the  place  has  borne  a 
high  character  for  ability  and  integrity  in  the  responsible 
positions  he  has  filled. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Campbell  as  Mayor  last  year  by 
citizens  of  all  parties  who  felt  that  municipal  government 
is  not  properly  political,  was  a signal  tribute  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  public  spirit  as  well  as  administrative  abili- 
ty. The  combination  of  political  factions  against  him  was, 
however,  too  strong,  and  Mr,  Campbell  was  defeated.  But 
the  result  did  not  impair  the  value  or  weight  of  the  honor 
of  selection.  He  was  the  fitting  caudidatn  of  an  honest 
movement  for  better  local  government,  and  Mr.  Ca.mpbell 
retires  from  public  life  with  the  hearty  regard  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  community  which  he  has  served  so  long  and 
so  faithfully. 


PERSONAL. 

A New  York  physician  is  fond  of  speaking  to  his  friends  of 
what  he  calls  “ the  beneficence  of  ill  health.”  Invalids,  he  says, 
do  more  brain-work  than  well  persons.  To  the  latter  the  mere 
pleasure  of  existence  is  a diversion,  but  the  former  find  it  easy  to 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  work  in  hand,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  pleasure  anywhere  else,  look  for  it  there. 

— There  is  at  least  one  dramatic  critic  connected  with  the  daily 
press  of  New  York  city  who  preserves  his  independence  by  declin- 
ing to  accept  free  tickets  to  the  theatres.  He  buys  tickets  when 
desiring  to  see  a play.  Moreover,  he  has  no  social  relations  with 
actors,  actresses,  or  managers,  neither  seeking  acquaintance  with 
them  personally  nor  allowing  himself  to  be  brought  into  their  soci- 
ety. Wlien  he  writes  criticisms  in  a public  journal  he  wishes  to 
feel  absolutely  free  to  say  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

— Miss  Mary  Alice  Perry,  who  died  a sliort  time  ago,  in  bev 
twenty-ninth  year,  was  a bright  young  writer,  who.se  first  novel, 
Esther  Petuiefather,  was  published  by  tlie  IlARrER.s.  Some  poems 
of  hers,  submitted  by  a friend  to  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant 
— and  nobody  ignorant  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  daily  walk  and  convers.a- 
tion  knows  how  many  were  tlie  poems  submitted  to  his  critical 
attention — elicited  the  response,  “ Tell  lier  hv  all  means  to  culti- 
vate her  talent  for  poetry,  but  tell  lier  also  there  is  no  money  in 
poetry;  she  must  do  other  literary  work  too.”  Miss  1’erry  was  a 
student  of  political  science,  of  botany,  and  of  painting.  Her  early 
death  was  most  deplored  by  those  wlio  best  surmiseii  the  fine  pos- 
sibilities of  her  genius. 

— An  artist  who  saw  Farraout  daily  while  Mr.  Page  was  paint- 
ing his  portrait  says  that  the  great  Admiral,  though  smaller  than 
the  average  of  his  countrymen,  appeared  neither  short  nor  tall,  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  proportioned  ideally  in  the  (ivoek  sense, 
tlie  length  of  the  head  being  one-eighth  tliat  of  the  whole  body. 
“ Fakragi't’.s  manner,”  he  observes,  “ was  that  of  a simple  sailor, 
and  his  recital  of  his  greatest  exploits  as  easy,  natural,  and  low- 
voiced  as  if  concerned  with  matters  the  most  uneventful.’’ 

— A New  Y’ork  sculptor  has  received  a eommission  to  execute 
a foi  ty-thousand-dollar  statue.  “ How  much  money  ought  he  to 
make  out  of  the  job  P’  was  asked  of  a brother  sculptor.  “ If  he 
possesses  the  slightest  amount  of  business  eapacity,”  was  the  reply, 
“he  ought  to  clear  twenty  thousand  dollars  above  all  expenses.” 

— The  London  eorresiiondent  of  a leading  New  York  journal 
writes  that  the  critical  verdict  on  Miss  Lillian  Russell’s  first  ap- 
pearance in  that  city  was,  “ Can  not  sing — not  remarkable  either 
in  respect  of  voice  or  training.”  Referring  to  our  London  files, 
we  find  something  different.  The  Pall  Mull  (fazelte  says:  “MLss 
Lillian  Rus.sell  is  the  possessor  of  a voice  excellent  in  quality 
and  fair  in  power.  Her  acting  was  the  chief  attraction,  and  she 
enjoyed  something  like  a monopoly  of  encores.”  The  Daily  Eem 
says : “ Her  voice  is  of  excellent  quality'  and  of  considerable  vol- 
ume and  power,  though  apparently  somewhat  limited  in  compass. 
,Slic  never  sings  out  of  tune,  and  is  guiltless  of  tliose  faults  of 
exaggeration  and  overemphasis  with  wliicli  some  of  her  country- 
men liave  been  justly  charged.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  long  since  a 
more  promising  (lebataatf  has  been  welcomed  to  our  stage.”  The 
Tirnen  says  : “ Sihe  has  a good  voice.”  The  Standard  says  : “ .Miss 
Lillian  Ru.ssell  has  a remarkably  pleasant  voice,  and  sings  very 
jirettily.  Tlie  young  lady  acts  vivaciously.”  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  quote  four  authorities  that  represent  better  the  critical 
opinion  of  London. 

— Tlie  .story,  extensively  circulated  in  the  newspapers,  that  M. 
Alexandre  Duma.s,  who  prides  himself  on  his  knowle<lge  of  pic- 
tures, has  been  deceived  about  tlie  pateniity  of  a “superb  Corot” 
which  he  had  bought  of  an  art  dealer,  but  which  turns  out  to  be 
the  work  of  an  obscure  Parisian,  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Winslow 
Homer  once  painted  a very  respectable  “ Con'it,”  and  kept  it  in  his 
studio  (he  said)  to  be  submitted  to  the  admiring  gaze — as  he  ex- 
pected— of  a well-known  art  critic  who  sometimes  favored  him 
with  a call,  and  who  was  notorious  for  “ bulling”  the  Corot  market. 

— To  hear  the  lessons  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  read  in 
the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  long  been 
an  Rttractioii  at  Uawarden  cliurcli.and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to 
be  present  the  building  is  full  of  “occasional  worshippers.”  The 
Premier’s  son,  wlio  is  rector  of  the  church,  must  feel  sad,  says  an 
English  editor,  when  he  rt'flects  upon  the  difference  in  tlie  size  of 
the  congregation  when  ids  father  is  there  and  when  be  is  not. 
“ In  short,  the  mobbing  of  the  Premier  at  church  is  palpably  di.s- 
graceful ; and  this  is  seen  most  clearly  by  people  who  do  not  live 
within  measurable  distance  of  Uawarden.” 

— A few  months  before  his  death  Lord  Beaconbeield  said  to 
Lord  Ronald  Gower:  “Life  is  an  ennui,  or  an  anxiety.  For  the 
self-made  man  life  is  full  of  troubles  and  anxieties  from  fear  of 
losing  the  position  or  wealth  he  has  obtained ; for  those  bom 
with  these  advantages  there  is  nothing  to  strive  for,  and  life  tiien 
becomes  a mere  bore,  an  ennui,  and  a burden.”  The  loss  of  liis 
own  position  as  Premier  was  too  much  to  be  borne  with  equanimity. 
“ I liave  failed,”  he  said ; “ and  were  Blsmarck  [whom  he  admired] 
to  come  to  England,  I sliould  not  ask  to  see  him,  and  he  would  not 
now  care  to  see  me.” 

— The  late  Da.nte  Gabriel  Rossetti  expressed  peculiar  views 
concerning  some  modern  novelists.  Thackeray  he  could  hardly 
bear  the  name  of ; George  Eliot  was  vulgarity  personified  ; Balzac 
was  melodramatic  in  plot,  conceiteil,  wishy-washy,  and  dull.  The 
one  great  and  supreme  man,  the  sole  descendant  of  Shakspkakk, 
was  Alexa.ndre  Duma.s. 

— “ Every  actor"  (says  Mr.  Henry  Irtino)  “ has  his  secret.  He 
might  write  volumes  of  explanation,  and  the  matter  would  still  re- 
main  a paradox  to  many.  It  is  often  said  that  actors  should  not 
shed  tears ; that  tears  are  bad  art.  This  is  not  so.  If  tears  be 


producwl  at  the  actor’s  will  and  under  his  control,  they  are 
true  art,  and  happy  is  the  actor  who  numbers  them  among  his 
gifts.”  Mr.  Irving  disputes  Diderot’s  principle  that  tlie  actor 
must  not  feel  the  part  he  is  acting,  “sensibility”  being  a disturbing 
influence. 

— Henry  Goodwin  is  the  name  of  a parish  beadle  in  London 
who  was  arrested  for  abusing  Emma  Milus,  a pew-opener,  while 
she  was  getting  ready  for  service.  He  calleil  her  bad  names, 
stnick  her,  and  said,  “ I will  do  for  you ; I have  bought  a six- 
cliambcred  revolver,  and  I mean  to  do  for  you.”  “ In  fact,”  said 
Emma  to  the  judge,  “ he  is  a brute,  sir.”  When  asked  if  she  had 
complained  to  the  persons  who  employed  her  in  the  church,”  she 
replied  in  the  negative : “ It  would  be  no  use  doing  that,  as  he  was 
the  beadle.”  In  the  court  of  justice,  however,  his  lieadleship  was 
less  imposing.  The  judge,  after  informing  him  that  it  was  “dis- 
graceful in  the  extreme  to  find  n person  holding  the  position  of  a 
church  beadle  quarrelling  in  the  sacred  edifice,”  sentenced  him  to 
imprisonment  for  two  months  with  hard  labor.  Charles  Dicken.s 
would  have  been  interested  in  tliis  case. 

— To  drinkers  of  claret:  Mr.  SANnwirit,  BHtish  Consul  in  Crete, 
reports  that  though  the  wine  produced  in  that  island  last  year 
was  very  much  less  than  usual,  the  quantity  exported  to  France, 
“ notoriously  for  the  purpose  of  being  manipulated  and  re-exported 
under  the  name  of  claret,”  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
previous  year.  The  price  received  for  tliis  wine  of  Crete  was  only 
seventeen  and  a half  cents  a gallon. 

— The  London  Academy  on  Mrs.  Constance  Fenimore  Wool- 
son’s  Antie:  “W^e  venture  to  say  that  Anne  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  fiction  that  have  appeared  for  many  years. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  own  sake — for  animation  of  plot  and  va- 
riety of  character;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  holding  a place  mid- 
way between  the  old  American  novel  of  incident  and  the  modern 

American  novel  of  analysis. If  the  author  can  keep  up  to  the 

high  standard  reached  in  this  work,  a great  future  is  before  her.” 

— A lady’s-maid,  on  a voyage  from  Copentiagcn  to  London,  died 
of  seasickness.  Slie  began  to  suffer  greatly  the  day  after  the  ves- 
sel sailed,  and  was  found  dead  as  the  shore  came  in  sight. 

— Mr.  George  Macdonald,  the  novelist,  his  wife,  and  seven  of 
their  cliildren  gave  a representation  of  the  “ Christian  tragedy”  of 
Polyeuctwt  the  Martyr  in  Steinway  Hall,  London,  on  the  7th  of 
July.  The  performance  seems  to  liave  been  ratlier  slow,  although 
the  five  acts  liad  been  carefully  “translated  and  adapted  from 
Corneille,”  and  the  hall  was  filled  with  an  audience  consisting 
mostly  of  ladies.  The  local  critics  suggest  that  “ a little  more 
vigor  and  variety”  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  performers  might 
have  neutralized  some  of  the  effects  wrought  by  the  liot  weather ; 
that  many  passages,  doubtless  intended  to  be  impressive,  would 
have  been  more  striking  if  not  spoken  in  a changeless  monotone 
— “ frequently  whole  speeches  were  delivered  without  a change  of 
attitude,  without  a change  of  voice,  witliout  even  a gesture” ; and 
tiiat  perhaps,  after  all,  the  piece  was  intended  to  be  a moral  lesson 
rather  than  a dramatic  entertainment.  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his 
family  are  announced  to  do  Macbeth,  also,  in  similar  style. 

— the  granting  of  a pension  of  $12.50  a year  to  Prince  Lons 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  has  recently  been  studying  the  local  dia- 
lects of  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and  the  ScottLsh  Lowlands,  does 
not  give  general  satisfaction.  “ With  all  respect  to  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  his  dynasty,”  says  the  leading  organ  of  the  Liberal  party, 
“ we  are  unable  to  recognize  that  either  his  services,  his  talents,  or 
his  misfortunes  designate  him  as  proper  to”  receive  a larger  pen- 
sion than  was  granted  either  to  Leigh  Hunt  or  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton. “ If  for  purely  personal  reasons,  into  which  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  inquire.  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  regarded  as  a fitting 
object  of  royal  bounty  or  beneficence,  the  Victoria  List,  which  is 
wliolly  under  the  control  of  tlie  reigning  .sovereign,  would  have 
been  the  proper  place  for  his  Highness’s  name  to  appear.” 

— A New  York  woman  declares  that  she  never  wishes  so  much 
to  be  a man  as  when  she  is  standing  on  the  pavement  trying  to 
stop  a horse-car. 

— A distinguished  New  York  artist  was  speaking  of  an  acquaint- 
ance who  has  won  some  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters.  “ It  is 
strange,”  he  observeil  to  a companion,  “ how  smart  that  fellow  is ; 
why,  I have  known  his  father  for  forty  j’ears,  and  he  is  as  stupid 
as  they  make  them.”  “ Well,”  mused  the  other,  “ it’s  not  so  very 
odd,  after  all : there’s  your  son,  now ; he  is  bright.” 

— The  German  Postmaster-IJeneral,  Dr.  Stephan,  is  said  to  be  a 
great  humorist,  and  a foreign  paper  prints  the  following  anecdote 
in  which  he  plays  a prominent  part : His  Excellency,  who  is  an 
ardent  Nimrod,  had  taken  train  for  Kdiiigsberg  to  enjoy  a few 
days’  deer- stalking.  On  arriving  at  Dir.schau,  a town  near  his 
destination,  he  stepjied  into  the  station  telegraph  office  to  wire  his 
safety  to  his  wife  at  Berlin.  The  official  recognized  his  chief  at 
once,  and  w ith  all  obsequiousness  began  to  write  down  his  message. 
Suddenly  the  Morse  instrument,  usixl  for  seirice  telegrams  only, 
began  to  work,  and  very  shortly  his  Excellency  pricked  up  his  ears, 
for  lie  distinguished  the  particular  clicks  that  represent  his  own 
name.  A glance  at  the  clerk’s  face,  now  deadly  pale,  induced  him 
to  iiKiuire  further  into  the  purport  of  this  state  telegram,  and  when 
the  clicking  had  ceased,  he  took  up  the  paper  ribbon,  and  read  as 
follows:  “L<K)k  out  for  squalls.  Stephan  is  somewhere  on  the 
line.  He  will  be  poking  his  nose  everywhere.”  The  Postmaster- 
General  smiled  sardonically,  and  then  went  to  the  instrument  and 
flashed  back  this  reply:  “Too  late.  He  has  already  poked  his 
nose  in  here.  Stephan.” 

— A writer  in  London  Life  says : “ I vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
following  story,  which  shows  us  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  Pa- 
risian cabman  tries  to  extract  coin  of  the  realm  from  the  guileless 
foreigner  in  his  clutches.  A young  and  lovely  American  girl  hired 
one  of  these  Gallic  Jehus  to  drive  her  from  her  hotel  to  the  Grands 
Magazins  du  Louvre.  Arrived,  she  tendered  him  his  fare — one 
franc  fifty  centimes,  upon  wliich  the  coachman  demanded  three 
francs.  TTie  young  lady,  mii  eonnaistait  son  Paris,  refused  to  pay 
tlie  larger  amount,  and  told  her  driver  that  it  was  his  legal  fare. 
“ Ah,  but  if  one  has  the  responsibility  of  driving  a young  lady 
alone,  the  fare  is  double !” 

— Mr.  Browning  is  the  hero  of  a pretty  story  wliich  is  far  more 
interesting  to  read  than  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  Brown- 
ing Society.  The  other  day,  at  a garden  party  at  which  the  poet 
was  present,  a young  lady,  who  did  not  know  the  author  of  The 
Piny  and  the  Book  by  sight,  mistook  Mr.  Browning  for  a friend  of 
her  family  with  whom  she  was  slightly  acipiainted,  and  under  that 
impression  went  up  and  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Browning,  who  did 
not  know  the  young  lady,  saw  that  she  was  acting  under  a mistake, 
and  gowl-naturcdly  suggested  that  she  mistook  him  for  some  one 

else.  “Oh  no!”  said  the  young  lady.  “You  are  Mr. , are 

you  not?”  Mr.  Browning  pleasantly  denied  being  the  gentleman 
in  question,  and  the  young  lady,  witii  many  apologies,  was  on  the 
point  of  retiring,  when  Mr.  Browning  addeil  that  he  would  tell  her 
who  he  really  was  if  he  did  not  fear  to  alarm  her.  On  the  young 
lady’s  assurance  that  she  would  not  be  alarmed,  the  poet,  with 
great  gravity,  said,  “ I am  Mr.  Bradlaugh.”  The  young  lady 
smilpd  and  shook  her  head.  “ I have  s>ecn  portraits  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,”  she  said,  “and  I am  sure  you  are  not  he.”  fin 
poet  tlien  (iroduccd  a card,  wrote  a few  lines  of 
gave  it  to  the  young  lady  on  condition  that  she  was  n 
it  until  she  got  home.  Judge  of  her  deliglit  on  Ik 
genial  unknown  was  the  distin^ii.slied 
riclied  his  visiting-card  with  a pleasant 
own  name  was  made  to  rhyme  with  tlia 
iously  introduced. 
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SARATOGA  SURROUNDINGS. 

OtrrsiDK  of  the  invalids  who  go  to  Saratoga 
for  tlie  express  purpose  of  drinking  its  mineral 
waters,  and  the  spurting  men  and  women  to 
whom  its  race  track  is  its  sole  attraction,  the 
majority  of  visitors  become  mnutfe  after  a very 
short  stay.  They  have  tasted  of  its  several 
springs,  exhibited  themselves  on  the  hotel  piaz- 
zas,  listened  to  the  bands  morning  and  evening 
until  they  are  tired  of  them,  attended  several 
races  in  which  they  have  taken  btit  a languid  in- 
terest, and  joined  the  throngs  of  sitters  and  gaz- 
ers who  criticise  the  handful  of  dancers  at  the 
hotel  hops.  “Now  what  is  left  to  be  done?" 
and,  “ How  are  we  to  amuse  ourselves  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  V”  are  questions  heard 
with  astonishing  frequency. 

He  to  whom  the  many  pleasant  homes  of  Sara- 
toga  are  open,  whose  circle  of  acquaintances  ex- 
tends beyond  the  hotels,  and  who  is  invited  to 
join  the  merry  parties  that  are  constantly  being 
formed  to  visit  one  or  another  of  the  numberless 
charming  resorts  with  which  the  Springs  are  sur- 
rounded, fails  to  comprehend  how  time  spent  here 
can  hang  heavily,  or  the  place  be  voted  dull.  He 
knows  that  the  peculiar  attractions  of  its  hotel 
life  are  apt  to  pall  upon  one  when  taken  in  over- 
doses, but  they  are  very  ple.asant  to  return  to  aft- 
er a brief  absence  amid  other  scenes.  And  these 
“other  scenes”  ai'e  so  infinite  in  their  variety  and 
numbers,  and  so  ea.sy  of  access  from  Saratoga, 
that  its  central  position  amid  them  constitutes  one 
of  its  chiefest  charms.  The  St.  Lawrence,  Que- 
bec, Montreal,  and  all  Canada  arc  almost  within 
hailing  distance  on  the  norih.  Lake  George  is 
80  near  that  its  entire  circuit  may  be  made  from 
Saratoga  between  breakfast  and  tea  time,  and 
Lake  Champlain  is  equally  accessible.  The  breezy 
heights  of  Mount  McGregor  and  its  many  attrac- 
tions are  but  ten  miles  away,  and  Burgoyne’s  bat- 
tle-field, with  the  Green  Mountains  rising  beyond, 
is  within  easy  riding  distance.  On  the  west,  with 
a railway  from  Saratoga  into  its  very  heart,  lies 
the  Adirondack  wilderness,  and  Luzerne  i.s  but  an 
hour’s  run  by  train.  Nearer  than  any  of  these, 
and  almost  equally  unknown  to  the  habitud  of 
the  hotel  piazzas,  is  Sjiratoga  Lake,  which  most 
visitors  only  know  from  the  glimpses  they  have 
obtained  of  it  from  the  bank  in  front  of  Moore’s. 
It  may  be  easily  readied  by  carriage  or  rail,  and 
a certain  knowledge  of  its  beauties  may  be  ac- 
quired from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  little  steam- 
ers that  ply  at  freciuent  intervals  between  its  sev- 
eral landings.  But  none  of  them  can  skirt  close- 
ly its  wooded  shores,  explore  the  innumerable  lit- 
tle indentations  of  its  coast,  nor  a.sceiid  the  Kay- 
erderossera,  and  follow  its  four  miles  of  tortuous 
winding.s  into  Little  Saratoga  Lake,  or  Lake  Lone- 
ly, as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  only  by  enga- 
ging a small  boat  and  furnisbing  his  own  motive 
power  that  he  who  desires  this  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  these  pleasant  waterways  can 
reach  them. 

Skirting  the  shore  south  from  Moore’s  he  will 
pass  a number  of  picturesque  cottages  in  and 
about  which  life  is  made  a summer  idyl.  Of 
these  the  most  notable  is  al.so  the  smallest  and 
least  pretentious.  It  i.s  a little  weather-beaten, 
unpainted  structure,  situated  a few  rods  back 
from  the  lake,  nestled  amid  towering  elms,  and 
containing  but  three  rooms.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a rustic  platform,  or  open  piazza,  and  is  nearly 
covered  by  masses  of  luxuriant  vines.  Of  its 
three  rooms  the  largest,  ojtening  directly  from 
the  piazza,  is  the  main  saloon  and  dining-room, 
in  the  back  of  which,  opposite  the  entrance,  stands 
an  old-fashioned  dresser  dis|daying  a brave  ar- 
ray of  china  in  many  quaint  designs.  One  of  the 
rooms  opening  from  this  saloon  is  about  the  size 
of  a ship’s  state-room,  and,  like  it,  is  fitted  with 
two  berths,  one  abo\'c  the  other,  and  the  otiier  is 
the  galley  or  kitchen.  The  interior  arrangements 
of  this  tiny  establishment  closely  rc.semble  those 
of  a yacht,  its  surrounding  platform  is  called  the 
deck,  and  its  register  for  the  names  of  visitora  is 
the  log.  Tlie  owner  and  captain,  a well-known 
Saratoga  lawyer,  l)oards  his  craft  every  Saturday 
evening,  and  cruises  beneath  his  elm-trees  until 
Monday  morning.  Each  Sunday  he  euterUiins  at 
a dinner  prepared  by  bis  own  bands  a small  num- 
ber of  guesf-s,  who  are  greatly  honored  by  his  in- 
vitations, wliich  are  much  sought  after  by  those 
who  have  heard  of  these  novel  dinner  parties. 

A mile  furtlicr  down  the  coast  tlie  Kayerde- 
rossera  joins  the  lake.  Above  its  crooked  waters 
arching  trees  form  an  almost  continuous  shade, 
and  its  borders  are  fringed  with  beds  of  spotle.ss 
■water-lilies,  behind  which  rise  clusters  of  glowing 
cardinal-flowers  and  clumps  of  brown  sjMjar-like 
cat-tails.  From  its  sedges  long-legged  blue  her- 
ons, fluffy  night  herons,  and  occasionally  a great 
snowy  heron,  startled  by  the  advancing  boat,  wing 
their  heavy  flight  The  wild-tiuck  hree<ls  here, 
and  in  hidden  bays,  among  the  dark  green  lily 
pads,  she  imparts  to  her  downy  ducklings  liie  ru- 
diments of  their  education. 

The  old  red  bridge  by  which  an  unfrequented 
country  road  crosses  the  quiet  stream  has  long 
been  a familiar  and  picturesque  feature  of  tlie 
landscape,  and  in  a preceding  number  of  the 
Weekly  our  artist  made  it  tlic  subject  of  one  of 
his  illustrations. 

Lake  Lonely,  which  is  four  miles  by  way  of 
tbe  Kayerderosscra  from  Saratoga  liake,  though 
onlv  about  half  a mile  by  laud,  is  almost  un- 
known to  summer  visitors  to  the  Springs,  tliough 
it  is  so  near  to  them,  so  hidden  from  view  i.s  it  by 
its  environments  of  forest.  It  is,  how'crer,  but  a 
short  walk  from  it  to  the  main  road  leading  from 
the  village  to  the  lai'ger  lake,  and  over  this  trans- 
portation back  to  the  hotels  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained in  one  of  the  many  public  conveyaticcs 
constantly  passing  to  and  from  Moore’s. 

From  these  quiet  waters  and  woodland  haunts 
of  shy  aquatic  birds  tbe  quick  transition  to  the 
hotels,  with  thdr  gay  crowded  life,  is  indeed  start- 
ling, and  the  contrast  offered  is  as  vivid  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  There  nature’s  solitude  al- 


most unbroken;  here  the  crash  of  orchestral 
music,  the  rush  of  wlieels,  the  throngs  of  prome- 
naders,  and  tlie  glare  of  electricity. 

With  the  opening  of  the  races,  several  weeks 
ago,  the  season  at  Saratoga  was  fully  inaugu- 
rated, and  now  its  w^orld-famed  hotels  and  innu- 
merable boarding-houses  are  the  centres  of  that 
vast  migratory  population  that  annually  trans- 
forms the  quiet  winter  village  into  a bustling 
summer  city,  well  meriting  tbe  often-applied  title 
of  “ queen  of  American  watering-places.” 


“DISARMED!”* 

Bv  MISS  BETUAM-EDWARDS, 

Actiiob  or  “ Kitty,"  “ Exouanor  no  RomiKr.v," 
“H<)i,m>ayb  in  Kastkbn  Pbanob,”  “ Dr.  .Jaoou," 
“TuK  SyLVRSTRKs;  OB,  TUK  OltTOABlS,”  RTU. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  expected  arrivals,  however,  did  not  take 
place  that  day,  nor  yet  the  next.  When  the 
morniiig  of  Stephana’s  fete  dawned  neither  Chris- 
tina nor  Valerian  had  appeared.  No  wonder  that 
a smile  of  dismay  rose  to  Stephana’s  lips  as  she 
reviewed  all  she  must  do  in  one  short  day:  re- 
ceive a long-absent  lover,  bring  about  a diflicult 
reconciliation  between  the  mother  and  son,  enter- 
tain a thousand  and  odd  guests,  preside  at  a long 
and  ceremonious  banquet,  deliver  a farewL‘11  dis- 
course, and  how  many  move  diuies  lay  to  liand  ! 
But  slie  was  too  happy  to  do  more  than  smile  at 
such  a prospect.  She  liad,  indeed,  never  in  her 
whole  life  felt  so  biiovtsJ  up  with  hope  and  joy. 
Looking  back  on  the  wcuneiiees  of  the  lust  few 
months,  it  seemed  to  her  us  if  Heaven  liad  been 
almost  too  kind,  and  some  cloud  must  sikiu  ob- 
scure this  dazzling  sky,  or  else  the  poets  liad  not 
fabled  who  sang  so  movingly  of  man’s  allotted 
bliss  on  earth.  What  hud  she  willed  or  even  de- 
sired but  was  about  to  come  to  pas.s  ? One  of  the 
many  darling  schemes  of  rears  was  already  in 
part  realized ; for,  happen  what  niiglit,  now  at 
least  she  had  rescued  a thousand  souls  from  a 
life,  if  not  of  despair,  without  looking  forward. 
The  fair  world  was  about  to  smile  upon  a thou- 
sand more  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  one 
other  spot  in  it  transformeil  into  a .sphere  of  free 
manly  struggle  and  endeavor.  This  acliieved, 
how  many  oilier  tasks  she  had  to  do ! 

Nor  did  it  please  Stephana  loss  to  contemplate 
the  deed  as  part  of  Christina’s  doing,  and  the 
effect  to-day’s  events  might  have  u|)»m  her  cous- 
in’s mind.  Christina  was  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  for  the  first  time  with  the  philanthroiiy  that 
wears  the  shape  of  a conviction  and  a brother- 
hood. She  had  given  alms  .all  her  lifetime;  to- 
day she  was  to  learn  the  meaning  of  iioverty,  and 
also  of  brotherly  love.  Would  her  mind  be  im- 
pressed ? Stepliuiiu  hardly  knew. 

There  wa.s,  of  course,  uiiotnor  person  upper- 
most in  Stepliana's  mind  that  morning  as  she  so 
beautifully  arrayed  lier.self  for  the  niateliless  eele- 
bration.  Valerian — Uow  was  it  w ith  him  ? Here 
she  could  but  indulge  in  the  brightest  hopes  also, 
for  Valerian’s  service  had  of  laic  not  been  of  tbe 
lips  only.  He  had  shown  her  by  the  devotion  of 
the  past  few  iiiutiths  that  he  was  willing  to  share 
her  aspirations  as  well  us  lier  fortunes,  and  that 
to  the  best  of  his  ahiiiiy,  if  not  as  yet  from  the 
heart,  he  would  further  every  one  of  her  schemes 
for  the  Hinelioraiion  of  their  fellows. 

But  devotion  of  another  kind  f — how  was  Ste- 
phana's mind  affected  at  the  notion  that  Valerian 
was  come  home,  a happy  lover,  to  cl.'iiiii  the  guer- 
don of  his  mistress’s  handy  She  could  here  ac 
cord  Valerian  praise  only.  His  letters,  whilst 
breathing  the  most  loyal  devotion,  were  all  that 
slie  could  de.Hire — re.'Crved,  dignified,  respectf  ul. 
Tlic  fact  is,  he  had  obeyed  her  injunctions  to  the 
letter,  writing  rather  us  a kinsman  and  a friend 
tliun  a suitor. 

Judging  Valerian  by  Ids  deeds  and  his  written 
w'ords  only,  tlierefore,  Stejihana  felt  more  confi- 
dent in  him  than  she  had  ever  been,  and  so  k.nd- 
lier  toward  him  too.  Yes,  he  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable steward  of  her  fortunes,  and  a tower  of 
strength,  by  virtue  of  bis  worldly  wisdom  and 
slircwdness,  to  a dreamer  like  lieraelf.  She  should 
not  regret  tlie  promise  she  had  made  him,  al- 
though  it  must  sever  her  from  another  friend 
dearer  still.  Every  heart,  indeed,  w^as  to  be  made 
happy  but  Markham’.-*.  This  last  thought  was 
soon  put  away,  for,  after  all,  reasoned  Stephana, 
mv  friendship  shall  do  almost  as  much  for  him 
as  kivc  could  do,  had  I love  to  give.  IVith  such 
tlioughts  as  tiiese,  Stephana  dressed  herself  al- 
mo.si  like  a bride,  but  for  spiritual,  not  earthly 
bridals.  This  pure  white  rol^,  these  white  flow- 
ers on  her  bosom  and  in  her  hair,  were  worn  for 
no  love  that  claimed  her  as  its  own,  no  union  of 
heart  and  heart,  ratlier  for  the  infinite  love  she 
Imre  all  the  world,  and  the  marriage  of  hope  and 
joy  in  a thousand  hearts  about  to  be  celebrated 
that  (lav.  Most  beautiful  she  looked  when  at  last 
she  came  out  of  her  chamber,  “a  spirit,  and  yet 
u woman  t<H».”  To-day,  in  spite  of  that  joyous- 
iie.-^s  lieaming  in  her  eyes  and  playing  about  her 
lips,  the  spirit  predominated  over  the  woman. 
Hardly  .Stephana’s  self  seemed  there,  rather  some 
starry  apparition  that  wore  her  likeness,  destined 
to  vanish  with  tbe  rare  occasion  calling  it  into 
being. 

If  Stephana’s  bruin  was  busy  whilst  she  thus 
litigercd  in  her  tiring-chamber,  what  shall  wc  say 
of  the  thousand  and  odd  invited  guests  occupied 
at  the  same  time  in  a similar  manner  ? Christina, 
Valerian,  Arthura,  had  their  own  thoughts,  not  to 
speak  of  the  rest  of  Stephuna’.s  expected  visitors. 
The  day  was  to  be  an  epoch  in  the  lives  of  every 
one. 

“ Oh,  Arthura,”  cried  Steppie,  as  she  went  up- 
stairs to  dress  first  the  children  and  then  herself, 
“ I feel  so  happy— I mean  so  miserable  1 I should 
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be  overjoyed  to  play  the  part  of  Hope  in  Stepha- 
na’s allegory.  But  my  heart  is  heavy  as  lead.” 

“ You  had  better  leave  it  at  home,  then,  little 
mamma,”  Arthura  said,  her  own  heart  now  beat- 
ing with  wild  hopes,  now  sinking  within  her. 
“ Wc  must  be  happy  to-day,  whether  we  will  or 
no.  It  is  our  duty.” 

“ I am  sure  I always  try  to  do  my  duty,”  sighed 
poor  Steppie.  “And  I certainly  have  felt  less 
depressed  since  beginning  to  learn  tbe  part  of 
Hope  in  the  masque.  I have  even  felt  sometimes 
as  if  my  low  spirits  were  going  altogether,  and  I 
was  turning  into  a kind  of  Hope.  Only  to-day 
the  old  feeling  comes  back.  I could  sit  down  and 
cry.  What  if  I should  break  down  y” 

“People  never  do  break  down,”  Arthura  said, au- 
thoritatively. “ You  could  not  break  down  if  you 
tried.  The  words  will  come  of  their  own  accord, 
as  they  do  to  actors  on  the  stage.” 

“ Well,  actora  do  not  break  down,  certainly," 
Steppie  said,  drying  her  eyes,  for  a tear  or  two 
had  come.  " And  I suppose  some  arc  as  nervous 
as  myself.” 

“ Everybody  is  nervous,  of  course,”  again  ui'ged 
Arthura — ” the  Queen  wlien  she  reads  her  siicech, 
the  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  judge 
— but  they  say  what  they  have  to  say,  so  really 
nervousness  is  of  no  eoiise<iueiice.” 

“Then  you  do  not  think  tliat  my  tongue  will 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouthy”  asked  poor 
Steppie. 

••  I have  provided  against  such  an  eiiiergeiicy,” 
Arthura  answered,  gayly,  and  forthwith  produced 
a little  silver  pouiieet-box  full  of  pastilles.  “ We 
will  all  lake  one  just  before  our  speeches  begin. 
Then  our  tongues  can  not  cleave,  you  know.” 

Steppie  looked  somewhat  consoled. 

“ But  there  is  another  dreadful  thing  that  might 
happen,”  she  said.  “Wliat  if  my  wings  fall  off 
just  at  a critical  moment,  or  my  wreath  gets  awry  ? 
Peo|ilf  would  laugh,  and  I should  feel  ready  to 
sink  into  the  eartli.” 

“We  will  make  wings  and  wreaths  secure 
enough,  never  fear,”  was  Arthura’s  reply,  “al- 
tliough  when  anytliing  of  the  kind  does  occur,  it 
is  invariably  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. Nobody  at  a play  ever  laughs  out  of  sea- 
son.” 

“That  is  certainly  balm  iii  Gilead,”  Steppie 
made  answer. 

And  then  the  wonderful  busines.s  of  dressing 
began — a business  the  children  would  iiev(.T  for- 
get as  long  as  they  lived.  To  discard  the  gear 
of  actual  real  life,  and  put  on  the  semblance  of 
cherubs ! To  wear  golden  coronals,  and  garments 
soft  as  samite  silvery  white,  to  have  azure-tipped 
wings,  and  badges  embroidererl  with  stars — above 
all,  to  carry  little  lutes,  on  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  thrum  a joyous  note  or  two — bow  su- 
perlative, bow  unforgctable,  was  all  this ! Ar- 
thura went  into  the  minutest  particulars  of  each 
dress,  giving  Baby’s  hair  a more  cherubic  curl, 
Walter’s  sky-blue  mantle  freer  folds,  Beiijamiue’s 
coronal  of  roses  a more  careless  look.  As  to 
Steppie,  when  all  was  finished  she  declared  that 
she  (lid  not  know  herself. 

Artlinra's  ow^n  appearance  mattered  little,  she 
said,  since  she  was  going  to  help  Stephana  gen- 
erally, without  taking  any  jiart  in  the  pageant 
In  spite  of  remonstrance  slie  put  on  no  white 
gown,  but  .soniethiiig  that  suited  her  far  better, 
lliai,  indeed,  traiisforiiied  the  mere  handsome 
girl  into  a maje>tic  woman.  It  was  a black 
gown,  vft  a sumincr  gotvn,  being  light  a.s  gu.-*.sa- 
iner,  whilst  by  way  of  adornment  she  wore  mag- 
niliceiit  roses  of  deepest,  richest  red.  Of  the 
same  color  was  the  fan  in  her  hand  and  the  silk 
cloak  thrown  over  her  shoulders. 

“ Lear  Arthura,”  said  Steppie,  embracing  her, 
when  for  a moment  they  found  themselves  alone, 
“ you  w ill  to-day  see  Mr.  Hermitage.  Are  you 
not  very  liajipy 

“ I should  lie,  1 sujipose,”  Arthura  replied. 
“ But  remember  we  are  only  friends  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  world.” 

“ All  will  surely  come  right  now  y”  asked  Step- 
pie, anxiously.  “ Mr.  Hermitage  is  free.  He  w ill 
marry  you  soon.” 

Arthura,  by  way  of  reply,  merely  ki.s.sed  her 
stepmother,  and  gathering  fan,  gloves,  and  bou- 
quet, prepared  to  go. 

“We  mu.st  think  of  other  things  to-day,”  she 
said.  “Ami  now  I had  better  make  haste  and 
see  bow  Mr.  Constantine  looks  as  Time.  The  car- 
riage will  be  sent  back  for  you  and  the  children, 
and  I shall  be  at  tiie  entrance  on  the  lookout.” 

“ If  you  could  only  convoy  us ! My  heart  fails 
me  at  the  last.” 

“ Dear  little  mamma,  scold  that  foolish  little 
heart.  I promised  to  Mr.  Constantine  to  be  at 
hand  in  case  a finishing  touch  is  necessary,” 

“ Could  we  not  wait  for  you  in  the  carriage  at 
the  door  S'” 

“That  would  never  do.  The  household  is  in- 
vited, and  none  arc  to  see  the  masqueraders  till 
their  ap|>carance  in  public.” 

Then,  w-aving  her  hand  gayly  to  the  little  group 
on  the  stair-head,  she  entered  Stephana’s  carriage 
and  drove  off  to  Mr.  Constantine’s.  She  sorely 
needed  the  half- hour’s  solitude,  for  her  brain 
was  in  a whirl.  \ alerian  had  come  back  again. 
Unless  words  stand  for  nothing,  lie  loved  her 
fondly  as  ever.  Why,  thcMi.  these  misgivings, 
these  vague  forebodings  y There  liad  liecn  no 
cessation  of  his  letters,  each  and  all  breathing 
the  same  lover-like  devotion.  Again  and  again 
he  had  liegged  her  to  trust  him  and  have  patience 
with  him.  Obstacles  stmai  in  the  way  of  his  dear- 
est wishes,  he  wrote.  Me  was  bound  to  consider 
Christina  and  Rtcphniia ; he  was  far  yet  from  be- 
ing in  an  independent  position.  A few  weeks 
after  his  return,  and  the  future  would  be  made 
clear. 

What  troubled  Arthura  was  the  thouglit  that 
whilst  sht  .oved  Valerian  still,  she  could  no  longer 
put  ab.solute  trust  in  him.  She  could  but  feel 
that  he  was  concealing  something  from  her  now, 
and  that  it  was  rather  Valerian’s  would-be  than 
real  self  depicted  in  his  letters.  But  love  and 


Dii^tized  b--' 


hope  are  strong  at  and  flM  ’ 

of  seeing  Valerian  ag^  Wka  at  least  miieu 
pleasure  as  well  as  pA.  ^ 

and  a gay  voice  that  greetM  »,  CootUaST 
elaborately  dressed  as  Time.  Ttle  did 
in  bis  sprightliest  mood. 

“ The  drooping  lieard  and  staff,  winn^ 
arehal  garments,  are  doubtless  more  t ‘ 
he  said,  “ but  the  skeleton  and  invert 
were  more  in  my  way.  So  you  are  t 
yourself.  A discreet,  a feminine  cludj. 
sit  in  judgment  upon  me.  Am  I veritB 
indeed,  the  hoary  sage,  the  awful  moi^i  uo 
I look  too  old  ever  to  have  had  a begitSne  and 
not  human  enough  ever  to  come  to  an  end?  Xo 
trace  of  flesh  ami  IiKxhI,  no  sign  of  mortaliiv?’’ 

“ You  are  admirable  indeed,  sir.” 


“ Ah,  my  speech  sliall  be  more  admirable  still 
for  I would  learn  no  part,  I wanted  to  be  »tsc 
for  the  last  time  on  my  own  accomit.  ’Twill  be 
a brief  utterance,  but  a pithy,  1 warrant  you.  Well 
are  we  ready?  I am  as  impatieiu  as  a child  be! 
fore  the  curuin  is  drawn  up  at  a pUv.” 


CHAPTER  XLl. 


It  was  a world  of  roses,  a world  of  giinsliiBe, 
that  awaited  Stepliana’s  guests  that  midsummer 
day,  and  much  more.  No  sooner  had  they  set 
foot  within  her  precincts  than  a bewildering 
sense  of  novelty  and  splendor  took  possession 
of  them.  They  were  surely  bidden  to  some  ror- 
h1  pageant ! This  show  could  not  be  all  for  hum- 
ble  folks  like  themselves  ! 

The  avenue  leading  up  to  the  sombre  old 
mansion  glowed  with  crimson  and  gold  banners, 
but  it  was  the  house  itself  that  had  been  most 
transformed.  Stephana  had  lived  the  life  of 
Italy.  She  knew  how  to  dress  up  a place  in 
gala  fa.shiou,  and  instead  of  glitun'ing  effects 
and  glaring  eontra.sts  had  attained  a subdued 
l ichncss  of  color  and  wealth  of  ornamentotioa 
really  poetic.  Gorgeous  Oriental  carpets,  ud 
embroideries  garlanded  with  fresh  flowers  hung 
from  every  window,  whilst  the  building  itself 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  midst  of  a vast  flower 
bed,  so  profusely  were  stands  of  roses,  lilies, tad 
gliidi<das  placed  round  about. 

If  the  lioii.se  was  all  solidity  and  sumptuousneiJ, 
the  pavilion  on  the  lawn  was  all  lightness  and 
aii  ine.'S,  a fairy  palace  raised  for  an  hour,  to- 
morrow  to  vaiii>li  without  leaving  a trace  be- 
hind.  This  was  also  Stephana's  liandiwork,  and 
she  had  chosen  the  pale  glassy  green  hangings 
and  'ilverv  while  (h'corations  with  a purpose. 
Nothing  else  eonld  he  in  such  keeping  with  ihe 
fresh  foliage  of  suinmer.  Her  unsubstantial 
baiKpieting-hall  looked,  indeed,  to  belong  to  the 
world  of  i>lossoms  and  dew-drops  and  greenery 
around  it ; some  flowery  tenement  sprung  up  in 
the  night  for  merrv-making  of  fays  and  elves, 
and  no  more  real  than  they.  Most  surprising 
and  enehaiiting  was  this  dome  of  pale  sea-green, 
sheciiv  with  sunshine,  as  it  met  the  eyes  of  Ste- 
])hana’s  guesU* — one  joyous  surprise  out  of  the 
thousand  in  store  for  them. 

Among  the  fir.st  to  arrive  was  Christina,  who 
knew  that  Stephana  would  expect  one  concession 
from  her.  Slie  must  see  Valerian  before  the 
busines.s  of  the  day  began,  and  get  through  (bat 
so  dreaded  meeting  which  was  to  mean  reconcili- 
ation. To  licr  great  relief  she  found  Arthur* 
already  come,  and  putting  her  hand  within  the 
girl's  arm.  determined  not  to  let  her  go  till  the 
niwting  with  Valerian  should  be  over.  Not  even 
Stefihana  should  compel  her  to  see  him  slcine. 

“ .^^v  dear  Arthura,”  she  exclaimed,  looking  at 
her  from  head  to  foot  admiringly,  “ I am  very 
glad  to  .see  you.  Now  do  tell  me  why  did  you 
get  out  of  spirit.*!  when  you  were  with  me  by  the 
.sea?  I would  liavo  taken  you  to  Italy;  I would 
nineh  rather  have  kept  you.  But  moody  people 
drive  me  mad.” 

“ 1 am  very  sorry  I was  moody;  but  I wanted 
to  see  my  own  people  ofteuer.  That  was  one  rea- 
son.”-Arthura  -‘Olid,  with  perfect  candor. 

“ Well,  you  mav  live  with  me  again  someday— 
who  knows?”  Miss  Hermitage  replied,  growing 
more  and  more  nervous.  She  saw  A alerian  a^ 
proaching.  “ Don’t  leave  me,  my  dear,”  she  add- 
ed. “ There  is  Valerian ; he  will  like  to  see  you 


iriliura,  knowing  as  much  as  she  did  of  her 
ipanion’s  history,  understood  the  reason  of 
t unea.*iy  voice  and  sudden  grip  of  her  arm ; 
she  also  wanted  a defense  against  \ alenan 
then.  Miss  Hermitage  little  knew  how  wm 
was  to  break  from  her  hold  and  hide  lierseU. 
erian  coming  toward  them,  and  everv  step 
t brought  him  nearer  lessened  her  self^na- 
c«  and  collectcdiiess.  To  use  Steppie  s ev- 
asion, it  seemed  indeed  as  if  her  tongue  would 
ve  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  But  no  escape 
pos-xible.  Slie  Miuaf  see  him,  yet  how  luti 
Id  any  bv-stander  have  divined  what  was  going 
11  the  miiul-s  of  that  superb  girl  and  the 
bright-eyed  old  woman  leaning  on  her  arm  . 
Iiiira’s  rich  carnation  tame  and  went, 
-lies  may  mean  coquetry  and  pleasure  only 
wnrdly  calm  and  unmoved  she  awaited  i 
:r,  just  as  Christiim,  whilst  inwardly;  bnmi  „ 

I feveri.sh  dread,  showed  no  perceptible  (^mis 

at  her  son’s  apfiroach.  Alike  to  the  ma 
the  mother  this  young  T 

II  with  such  airy  port  meant  destiny,  ba 

ising  as  long  as  life  should  last.  To  ou  *•>  - 

as  a mere  meeting  of  old  friends.  Bar^ 
and  bowing  with  a charming  smile, 

• stood  before  them.  Christina,  of  cou  , 
first  greeting.  She  moved  a step  for«ar^ 
for  an  instant  disengaging  her  ^ 
linra’s  arm,  held  it  forward,  tey'ng  ® ’ 

igh  ghastly  pale.  Words 
;iit  A'aleriali’s  careless  ease  lielpi^  her 
the  slightest  agitttion,  holding  his  bat 
d,  with  the  othir  he  took  to  own,  then 
»full7  and  eently  be  stooped  wd  kmaefl  d 
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not  have  done  it  better.  “ 1 am  very  glad  to  see 
you  back  again,  and  well  too— well  a»  ever,”  wa.s 
all  he  said. 

Then  came  Arthnra’s  turn.  Here  once  more 
Valerian's  presence  of  mind  was  proof  against  all 
assail.  The  lover-hke  look  of  intense  admiiaiioti 
was  followed  by  a commonplace  smile,  an  ordi- 
nary greeting,  and  a hand  clasp.  Was  she  well  y 
he  asked;  would  .Mr.  Constantine  soon  appear? 
and  so  on.  Meantime  he  had  given  Christina 
his  arm,  and  by  that  little  action  indicated  clear- 
ly enough  the  line  of  comliict  ho  had  laid  down 
for  them  both. 

There  was  to  be  no  painful  explanation,  no 
bitterness,  no  useless  harrowing  up  of  feelings. 
But  their  old  relations  were  to  be  renewed.  It 
was  his  part  to  take  care  of  her  and  make  things 
pleasant  to  her  as  of  old,  her.s  to  he  suave  and  con- 
fidential. The  pair,  whilst  thus  exchanging  kind 
little  nothings,  could  not  in  the  least  tell  what 
was  going  on  in  the  other’s  mind.  For  none  can 
measure  his  fellow,  and  here  mother  and  son, 
though  their  characters  were  much  alike,  failed 
to  guess  even  at  the  result  brought  about  by  this 
long  and  painful  separation. 

With  Christina  atonement  for  wrong-doing 
could  only  take  one  shape.  There  was  a penalty 
to  be  paid,  material,  actual,  of  the  earth  earthy. 
Valerian  had  been  wronged  by  her ; he  should 
now  receive  compen.sniion.  This  wa.s  what  she 
had  to  say  to  him,  no  more.  Tlie  colossal  for- 
tune ho  had  so  skillfully  helped  her  to  enjoy 
should  be  his.  The  mother’s  duty  should  be  ac- 
quitted by  her  so  far.  More  she  could  not  do, 
but  this  was  surely  all  Valerian  wanteil  of  her; 
he  was  not  sentimental  any  more  than  herself,  and 
so  long  as  they  were  pleasant  and  friendly  toward 
each  other,  life  might  be  smooth  enough  to  both. 

It  seemed  an  easy  thing  to  say,  and  here  was 
the  very  opportunity.  Aithura  had  tu-ned  to 
embrace  Colette;  no  one  was  within  hearing. 
Yet  these  little  words,  “Of  course  I will  provide 
for  yon,”  how  hard  they  were  to  get  out ! — impos- 
sible, she  said  to  herself  at  last.  Whilst  this 
momentary  conflict  was  going  on  in  her  own 
mind.  Valerian  was  occnpictl  in  a similar  way. 
He  also  wanted  to  get  out  a few  words,  the  only 
expression  of  remorse  that  occurred  to  him,  hut 
utterance  did  not  come.  To  Valerian  as  to  Chris- 
tina one  kind  of  conipen.sation  for  wrong-doing 
presented  itself  only.  The  hitter  pain  he  had 
given  her  and  the  remorseless  way  in  witieh  lie 
had  carried  out  his  pur|>ose  did  not  trouble  him  ; 
it  was  the  conscqiienees  that  lie-  felt  in  liiity 
bound  to  atone  for,  the  careless  life  of  distrac- 
tion so  suddenly  put  a stop  to,  tlie  plcasaiit  rela- 
tions with  himself  disturbed,  tlie  worldly  discom- 
fort he  had  brought  upon  her.  “ You  look  well,” 
he  began  at  last,  and  smilingly  gianeed  at  her 
bonnet  of  latest  Paris  fashion  and  dress  of  straw- 
colored  satin  fit  for  a queen.  “Better  than  ever. 
This  Itiihan  journey  has  quite  set  you  up,  I 
hope.”  Miss  Hermitage  gave  an  uneasy  little 
laugh.  “ I am  well  enough,”  she  said.  Tiien — it 
seemed  to  her  a last  chance — she  got  out  the 
words  that  would  have  had  a cruel  sound  in  the 
ears  of  any  but  Valerian. 

“ I don’t  think  I shall  die  yet ; but  when  I ilo, 
what  is  mine  will  be  yours,  of  course.  I wanted 
to  tell  you  so.” 

Valerian  did  not  look  moved,  although  in  real- 
ity he  was  more  nervous  than  herself. 

“ I want  you  to  live  and  be  happy.  Never 
mind  me,”  he  stammered  forth.  “I  am  very  sor- 
ry I disturbed  your  peace.” 

“ Let  us  go  to  Stephana,”  Christina  exclaimed, 
adding,  in  an  umler-tone,  piteously ; “ Say  no  more. 
We  will  never  talk  of  these  things;  wo  will  for- 
get that  they  have  happened.  But  here  comes 
Stephana,  and  looking  quite  a picture,”  .she  cried, 
witli  a sense  of  relief.  It  was  once  more  Valeri- 
an’s turn  to  collect  himself,  and  use  extreme  pre- 
sence of  mind.  There  was  Stephana,  his  attianeod 
bride;  there  was  Artliura,  his  love,  his  secretly 
betrothed,  and  not  a word  must  be  breatlied  by 
way  of  explanation  or  e.xcuses  to  either  as  yet. 
The  threads  must  be  uiiruvelled  to-morrow.  The 
palinode  belonged  to  another  day.  Stephana  was 
his  benefactress,  and  he  had  betrayed  her  only 
that  he  raiglil  the  better  serve  her  interests ; .\r- 
thura  was  his  love,  and  would  forgive  the  tempo- 
rary lapse  when  she  learned  all. 

So,  when  Stephana  had  embraced  Cliri.stina  af- 
fectionately, he  moved  forward,  paying  as  it  mu.-,t 
seem  to  outsiders  hardly  more  homage  than  « as 
due  from  such  a guest  to  such  a hostess.  The 
beautiful  hand  held  out  so  cordially  was  jii.<t 
raised  to  his  lips,  that  was  all.  “ Welcome,  most 
welcome  home  !”  cried  Stephana,  smiling  sweet- 
ly. “ What  welcome  can  be  good  enough” — slie 
turned  gayly  toward  Chnstina — “ since  you  have 
brought  Italian  sunshine,  and  yon” — here  she 
looked  affectionately  at  Valerian — “you  have 
brought  tidings  of  a promised  land  ?” 

“ If  such  a reception  did  not  satisfy  us,  we  mu.st 
both  be  hard  to  please  indeetl,”  answered  Valeri- 
an, already  feeling  as  if  the  most  diftioult  part  of 
the  interview  were  got  through,  and  beginning  to 
breatlie  more  freely.  What  if  Stephana  in  her 
excess  of  gratitude  had  bent  down  her  fair  brow 
to  be  kissed ! And  Arthtira  standing  by  ! Oh 
thai  this  day  with  its  pitfalls  and  toils  ready  to 
enmesh  him  on  every  side  were  well  over ! this  one 
day  only ; the  rest  he  was  ready  to  encounter. 

Stephana,  all  coiiiposiire  and  calm  joyoiisness, 
divined  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  mind. 
With  an  nnconseioiis  look  of  confidence  .she  now 
let  one  fair  white  hand  rest  for  a moment  on  his 
arm.  To  Valerian  that  exquisite  touch  seemed 
like  a fiery  grip;  he  felt  himsidf  growing  sick 
witli  fear  and  apprehension.  Bnt  Stephana  mere- 
ly said,  with  a eharitting  smile,  “ Ask  Arthura  to 
show  yon  our  beautiful  preparations  whilst  I act 
the  cicerone  to  our  cousin.” 

She  now  gave  her  arm  to  Christina;  Colette 
had  vanished  Valerian  found  himself  with  Ar- 
thura alone.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so  su- 
perbly, so  distractingly  handsome,  and  although 
the  moment  before  out  of  countenance  and  out 


of  heart,  he  regained  self-possession  now.  Ar- 
thura at  lea.st  knew  notiung  of  his  imbroglio,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  being  able  to  whisper  what  he 
would  in  her  ear  .seemed  to  make  all  things 
smooth.  “ May  1 come  and  see  you  to-morrow 
at  your  own  home?” 

“ Will  not  Stephana  wiint  yon  ?” 

He  turned  round  sharply  and  looked  her  full 
in  the  face,  but  nothing  was  there,  he  thought, 
to  di.siiiiiy  litm.  The  question  was  put  out  of 
girlish  curiosity,  perhaps  not  without  a touch  of 
natural  jealousy,  nothing  more. 

“ .\nd  w hat  if  half  a dozen  to-morrows  ?” 

The  sweet  sense  of  returning  intimacy,  and  the 
conviction  that  nothing  would  be  ea-sier  than  to 
throw  himself  on  Stephana’s  magnanimity,  filled 
Valerian  with  growing  self-eonfitieiice  and  ease. 
Ho  was  about  to  utter  some  lover-like  rhapsody, 
when  the  blare  of  trumpets  was  heard  at  the 
gateway. 

“ That  is  the  signal.  Mr.  Markham  and  his 
thousand  have  arrived.”  exclaimed  Arthura. 
“ We  must  not  linger  a moment.” 

[TO  me  IHISTISUEU.] 


“SHERWOOD  BONNER.” 

Tn>:  news  of  the  death  of  “Sherwood  Bonner” 
(Mrs.  Katharine  S.  McDowell)  will  bring  to  hitit- 
dred.s  of  her  friend.s  and  adinircrs  in  this  country 
and  in  Eiigiaiid  a sense  of  personal  bereavement. 
The  accomplished  author  of  JAk-e  unto  Like  and 
the  Diulcrt  Tah»  died  at  her  home  in  Holly 
Siniiigs,  Mississippi,  on  Sutidtiv  night,  the  Sad  of 
July.  She  was  only  thirty  years  old. 

To  American  literatitre  the  loss- can  be  best 
estimated  by  tliose  who  were  ae(|uainted  witli 
“Slierwood  Bonner”  herself.  To  them  the  pro- 
mise of  her  life  had  only  hegnti  to  be  fulfilled. 
They  believe  that  she  was  capable  of  making  her 
genius  smile  in  the  pre.si-nee  of  eoming  genera- 
tions, as  the  face  of  the  heatitifiil  Ducliess  of 
Devonshire  (t<t  nse  Tlinekerav’s  words)  “smiles 
at  us  through  history.”  Judging  licr  not  alone 
by  the  little  she  has  done,  hut  by  the  possibilities 
that  shone  in  her  nidiant  personality,  they  expect- 
ed for  “Slterwood  Bonner”  a fixi“d  and  distin- 
guished i>lace  in  the  hienirchy  of  Amerieuti  let- 
ters. Other  writers,  they  would  say,  have  sketch- 
ed for  us  the  pietnres<(ue  life  (tf  the  South,  but 
she  ha.s  done  it  in  a style  unlike  theirs  or  any- 
body’s else,  seeing  things  in  a liglit  all  her  own, 
and  recording  what  she  saw  with  a distinct  con- 
sciousness of  having  something  new  to  tell. 
IVherc  in  modern  art  is  a simpler,  fresher,  frank- 
er, Inter  sketch  of  social  manners  than  “The 
(Jeiitleineii  of  Sarsar”  with  which  her  book  of 
iJlahrt  7alex  opens?  or  than  the  amusing  ad- 
ventures of  “ llieroiiyiniis  I’op  and  the  Baby,” 
from  the  opi'iiiiig  lines,  “ ‘ Now,  ’Onymus  Pop,’ 
said  the  mother  of  that  gentle  boy,  ‘ you  jes  take 
keer  o’  tiis  chile  whili!  I’m  gone  ter  de  bangin’,’  ” 
to  the  'eonelusion,  where  Hieronymus’s  father 
“ reached  down  from  the  mantel-.shelf  a long  tliiii 
Something,  sliaped  like  a snake,  and  quivered  it 
in  tlie  air.  Then  he  walked  out  to  Hi,  and  taking 
him  hv  the  left  ear,  led  him  to  a wtHid-pile.  s\inl 
here — hut  I draw  a veil”?  The  humor  of  the 
story  vvould  have  inspired  tlie  pencil  of  .lohn 
Leech,  nor  have  its  best  points  missed  the  inter- 
pretative skill  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost.  And  when,  in 
the  “ (ieiitlemen  of  .Sirsar,”  the  liero  exclaims,  “If 
courage  is  needed,  I am  tiie  sou  of  my  State — the 
Suite  tliat  does  njt  know  how  to  surrender;  us 
for  tact,  civility,  address,  urbanity,  and  downright 
stubbornness,  tliese  desirable  qualities  are  surely 
mine  by  right  of  inheritance,”  no  one  who  knew 
“ Sherwood  Bonner”  would  deny  her  claim  to  the 
po.'sessioit  of  those  very  traits,  or  fail  to  see  in 
that  [lossessioii  a part  of  the  rich  promise  of  her 
life. 

For  this  clever  woman  had,  to  an  extraordina- 
ry degree,  the  faculty  of  enlisting  in  her  behalf 
the  services  of  those  who  could  help  her,  not  only 
in  concerns  of  business,  but  also  in  the  fashion- 
ing o(  her  literary  work.  She  never  made  the 
acquainUincc  of  a man  of  power,  intellectual  or 
sfK-iul,  without  succeeding  in  making  liim  feel 
that  to  oblige  her  would  give  him  pleasure.  To 
the  charms  of  a ripe  loveliness  of  person  she 
added  the  atiraetiveiiess  of  a ha|)py  disposition, 
bright  eonversaiioiial  gifts,  and  a truly  feminine 
soul:  and,  as  if  to  make  “ Slierwooil  Bonner” 
complete  for  conquest,  Nature  had  given  her  a 
(iresenee  and  a (leineanor  to  command.  In  the 
light  of  her.self  as  an  interpretation,  her  friends 
understood  perfectly  the  attitude  and  language 
of  the  Hungarians  w ho  on  a memorable  occasion 
exclaimed,  “ Let  us  die  for  Maria  Theresa,  our 
King!”  She  led  others  easily,  and  those  whom 
she  led  were  not  inferiors,  hut  equals. 

And,  most  remarkable  of  all,  thi.s  woman  en- 
listed theudmiration  of  women  themselves.  “ She 
was  like  no  other  woman,”  writes  an  esteemed 
woman  correspondent  of  thi.s  journal.  “There 
was  a tremendous  vigor  of  mind  and  body  about 
her,  which,  but  for  a beauty  peculiarly  fascinating 
to  the  sterner  sex,  would  have  made  her  apjtear 
masculine;  but  the  golden  hair,  the  flower-like 
complexion,  (he  soft  loveliness  of  her  exquisite 
white  hands,  made  one  forget  that  she  could  be 
as  sparkling  in  her  wit  ns  Mark  Twain,  and  as 
bold  in  her  specuhtion.s  a.s  Robert  Ingersoll.  She 
did  not  deal  in  the  petty  things  of  life.  She  was 
large  in  stature,  large  in  mind,  large  in  heart. 
Her  physical  health  and  vigor  were  simply  su- 
perb ; site  lauglied  at  fatigues  and  privations  un- 
der which  most  [teople  would  have  sunk  exhaust- 
ed. She  had  a wonderful  power  first  of  attract- 
ing friends,  and  then  of  attaching  them  to  her. 
Longfellow,  in  the  decline  of  his  years,  seemed 
to  see  in  her  the  renewing  of  his  youth,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  she  would  be 
the  American  writer  of  the  future.”  We  may 
add  that  in  a letter  introducing  Mrs.  McDowell 
to  the  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  Mr.  Long- 
fellow said  of  her  first  work,  Like  unto  Like, 
that  " it  has  marked  and  decided  merit,  is  beauti- 


fully written,  and  full  of  interest  to  North  and  1 
South.” 

To  the  same  esteemed  correspondent  wliose 
generous  words  of  eulogy  are  quoted  aliove,  wc  I 
are  Indebted  for  some  pathetic  detaiks  of  “ Sher- 
wood Bonner’s”  illness  and  death.  “ When  very 
young  she  married,  and  two  years  afterward 
[alKiut  twelve  years  ago],  owing  to  some  pecun- 
iary misfortunes,  site  caino  to  Boston  alone  to 
prepare  herself  for  a literary  career.  She  did  this 
through  one  of  those  strange,  inexplicable  im- 
pulses by  which  strong  natures  will,  in  defiance 
of  all  rule  ami  opposition,  seek  a vent  for  their 
capacities.  Her  friends  at  first  opposed  her  in 
every  way;  but  her  success  proved  her  wisdom. 
Mr.  Nahum  Capen  received  her  as  one  of  his  own 
family,  and  new  friends  among  the  noblest  and 
the  most  gifted  in  the  land  sprung  up  for  her  on 
every  side.  It  was  only  a little  more  than  a year 
ago  that  her  friends  knew  the  grip  of  death  was 
upon  her,  in  one  of  those  subtler  fonits  against 
which  human  skill  and  human  devotion  are  as 
nothing.  Once  more  she  came  to  Boston,  and  for 
eight  mouths  suffered  the  agonies  of  a daily  death, 
her  friends  gathering  round  Iter  and  nursing  her 
through  the  weary  weeks  and  months  of  anguish. 
During  the  whole  her  wit  and  gay  spirits,  her 
hopeful  courage,  never  once  failed.  She  believed 
she  would  recover,  and  she  made  those  about 
her  believe  the  same.  But  this  could  not  serve 
her,  and  in  March  she  went  home  to  die.  Speak- 
ing of  her  last  hours,  an  eye-witness  writes  : ‘ She 
died  a.s  she  had  hoped  she  might,  “ with  dignity 
and  composure,”  almost  her  last  words  being,  “ It 
is  not  death  I dread.”  ’ It  was  not  the  first  time 
she  had  faced  it.  In  1878,  when  the  yellow  fever 
was  raging  in  the  Mississippi  Valiev,  she  deliber- 
ately left  Boston  and  went  to  Holly  Spring.^,  where 
its  ravages  were  most  deadly,  anil  nursed  her  fa- 
ther ami  brother,  each  of  whom,  after  a week’s  ill- 
iie.ss,  died  in  her  arms.  She  escaped  the  epidemic, 
hut  many  believed  that  she  then  contracted  the 
disease  which  afterward  cost  her  her  life.  During 
her  hours  of  suffering.  Iter  bravery,  lier  patience, 
and  lier  heroi.sm  were  extraordinary.  One  who 
watched  by  her  dying  bed  said  : ‘ I have  seen  her 
smile  when  it  would  liave  been  a relief  to  see  her 
cry.  She  uttereil  no  complaint,  and  no  one  heard 
her  repine.’  One  day  she  gayly  a-sked  her  friends 
wltat  would  lie  a^uitable  inscription  for  her  tomb- 
stone ; and  from  several  that  had  been  suggested, 
she  selected  this,  ‘ She  was  much  loved.’  Surely 
no  words  could  furnish  a more  fitting  epitaph  for 
the  young  life  that  had  done  so  mtich,  enjoyed  so 
iiiucli,  suffered  so  much,  in  little  more  than  thirty 
years.” 

Of  “Sherwood  Bonner’s”  literary  genius  it  is 
easy  to  speak.  Certainly  its  sympathies  were  not 
pessimistic,  and  she  would  never  have  written,  as 
did  Tourgiieneff,  It  is  not  our  fault  if  the  life  of 
to-day  contains  so  much  gro^slles^  and  sensuali- 
ty.” She  was  no  censor  of  her  times,  like  the 
uiitliur  of  Mothx,  nor  liail  she  any  deep  conviction 
of  the  misery  of  the  world,  like  the  author  of  Con- 
snrlo.  Nor  did  she  hold  Lord  Houghton’s  theory 
that  the  literary  instinct  is  akin  to  the  military 
instinct,  .soldiers  being  among  our  best  writers,  or 
share  Heine’s  ambition  to  be  a bravo  soldier  in 
the  war  of  the  liheralion  of  humanity.  A mere 
dreamer  and  a bookworm  she  could  never  have 
been,  and  she  cared  as  little  for  fantastic  writing, 
with  its  mactiinery  of  miracle,  as  for  romantic 
writing,  with  its  macliinerv  of  incident.  A true 
child  of  her  epoch,  she  was  a simjile  nutunilist 
in  art,  with  a strong  hand  and  a delicate  touch. 
Life  as  she  hud  seen  it  and  lived  it  in  the  South- 
ern States  of  tlie  Union  was  the  object  of  her 
attention,  and  she  sketched  it  in  the  spirit  and 
tlie  method  of  a ma.ster.  Her  work,  slight  though 
it  i.<,  will  live  because  it  is  triie;  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  not  yet  read  Like  uuto  Like,  and  the 
Itialeei  Tales,  there  is  a pleasure  in  store  for 
tliem. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Thkkk  i.s  a natural  bridge  in  Arizona  which,  it 
i.s  said,  far  surpasses  the  natural  bridge  in  Vir- 
ginia. Little  is  known  concerning  it,  however, 
for  no  Learned  Blacksmith  lias  made  it  the 
scene  of  a thrilling  story. 

An  idle  telegrapher  has  been  making  compn- 
talioiis  as  to  the  labor  required  of  him  when  he 
is  nt  work.  He  says  that  the  Morse  alphaltet 
averages  six  motions  to  the  letter,  and,  allowing 
that  there  is  on  the  average  five  letters  to  a word, 
the  average  word  require.^  thirty  motions.  If  the 
operator  sends  thirty  words  a minute  lie  makes 


nine  hundred  motions,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
fifty-four  thousand  motions  an  hour.  A day’s 
work  of  seven  hours’  steady  sending  would  ne- 
cessitate some  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
thousand  motions.  Thus  in  less  than  three  days 
he  would  make  a million  motions.  “ The  ex- 
penditure of  nervous  energy,  therefore,”  he  says, 
“ is  something  terrible — a fact  which  account 
for  the  ‘ short-livedness’  of  the  telegrapher.” 

The  play  in  the  theatre  at  Casamicciola,  in  the 
island  of  Ischia,  on  the  night  of  the  terrible  ca- 
lamity, was  to  have  been  a burlesque  which  open- 
ed with  a scene  representing  an  earthquake. 
The  curtain  hud  jii.st  risen  when  the  mimic  calam- 
ity gave  place  to  the  real. 

A Now  Y'ork  merchant,  who  lost  patience  while 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  a message  which  he  in- 
trusted to  the  wires,  remarked  that  the  company 
had  had  ample  time  to  get  him  an  answer  by  mail, 
and  he  could  acxouni  for  so  long  a delay  only  by 
assuming  that  the  com|iany  was  waiting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduction  in  postage  which  goes 
into  effect  in  October. 

“GENERAL  TOM  THUMR” 

One  more  great  man  is  taken  from  our  midst — 
Great  in  his  smallness.  Fare  thee  well,  Tom 
Thumb ! 

Though  History  may  record  no  dee<l  thou  didst 
Worthy  remembrance  in  the  days  to  come, 
Thou  weft  a mortal  of  no  common  mould. 

And  ’mid  heroic  names  of  high  degree 
Fame  shall  pre.serve  one  little  niche  to  hold 
1 A statue — nay,  a statuette — of  thee. 

A small  Napoleon,  though  no  conqueror, 

A “ (ieiieral,”  though  not  “made  of  sterner 
stuff,” 

Tliv  glory  was  not  won  through  tears  and  gore. 

Thy  .«ize — or  want  of  it — was  quite  enough. 
The  welcome  guest  in  every  royal  court, 

The  cynosure  of  each  adnitriiig  throng. 
Plaything  of  piiiices — well,  nian’s  span  is  short ; 

And  none  can  say  that  thou  hast  lived  Uxi  long. 
Honor  and  wealth  and  well-de.served  repose 
Lit  thy  last  years;  the  only  drop  of  gall 
Was  when  sonic  younger  rival  dwarfs  arose, 
(jreater  than  thee  in  being  still  more  small. 
Farewell,  Tom  Thumb,  and  o’er  thy  tiny  tomb 
May  tears  as  big  and  nniiierons  be  shed. 
And  votive  flowers  as  plenteously  hlouni, 

As  if  a giant,  not  a dwarf,  were  dead ! 

— Loudon  Life. 

A telegrapher  who  is  locked  up  in  the  Kansas 
penitentiary  has  signified  tliat  he  is  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  “go  out.” 

To  Democratic  Congressmen  who  insist  upon 
re-opeiiiiig  the  tariff  discussion  next  winter  the 
Deiiioeratic  Washington  Toxf  suggests  that  before 
going  too  far  they  “find  out  liow  many  Demo- 
cratic statestiicii  in  each  end  of  the  Capitol  will 
rise  up,  each  with  an  ‘ infant  jndustry’  in  his 
arms,  and  demand  special  protection  for  his  spe- 
cial charge.”  This  pen  picture  of  a national 
legislative  foundling  asylum  is  worthy  of  serious 
coiitemplution. 

An  item  from  Dakota  says  that  it  costs  eleven 
thousand  dollars  for  a man  to  get  a fair  outfit 
for  farming  in  Iowa,  but  all  a woman  needs  to 
run  a homestead  in  Dakota  is  an  oil  stove,  three 
hens,  and  a rooster.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  advantages  which  the  Territory 
has  over  the  State,  or  as  a tribute  to  the  superi- 
ority of  woman  in  controlling  circumstances. 

An  examination  by  physicians  of  the  body  of 
Captain  Webb  failetl  to  discover  the  characteris- 
j tic  evidences  of  death  by  drowning,  and  revealed 
I no  local  injury  sufficient  to  have  caused  death. 
The  physicians  came  to  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  his  death  resulted  from  the  shock  pro- 
duced by  the  water  of  the  rapids  “coming  in  coll- 
ect with  the  sulimerged  body  with  such  force  as 
to  instantly  destroy  the  respiratory  power,  and 
in  fact  all  vital  action,”  the  shock  being  of  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  “ paralyze  the  nerve  centres, 
partially  desiccate  the  imisctilar  tissues,  and  fore- 
stall death  by  drowning.”  From  this  they  reason 
that  no  living  body  ever  has  passed  tlirough  the 
rapids,  and  that  iionu  ever  will,  becau.se  it  is  im- 
possible. The  conclusions  of  the  doctors  who 
made  the  post-mortem  examination  are  rejected 
by  other  physicians,  of  wbt/iD  some  believe  that 
' Captain  Webb  was  killed  by  being  dashed  against 
a rock,  and  others  that  he  was  drowned. 


“ Well,  not  quite.” 


THE  BOSS 


FOOL  AND  HIS  FATE. 

[A  litt/e  ttoty  tJml  it  too.  good  to 
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THEKLA. 

{Continued  from  page  B04.] 

“ Has  that  confounded  nuisance  taken  himself 
off  at  last?”  he  asked,  irritnldy. 

She  smiled.  She  was  in  that  stage  of  fatuity 
when  she  could  smile  at  any  insolence  coming 
from  the  lips  she  loved,  not  distiubed  that  the 
insolence  was  insult  to  the  brothci-  who  had  cared 
for  her  from  childhood.  “ He  has  gone  off  to 
the  river,  after  a child  in  a boat.  X coulduH  stop 
him.” 

” Thank  Heaven  !”  interpolated  Careno. 

His  wife  smiled  again,  radiantly  this  time,  and, 
with  a grace  of  toleration,  said,  “Well,  Dick’s  a 
dear  fellow;  he  is  headstrong,  and  he  makes 
dreadful  mistakes  sometimes,  but — ” 

Oh,  don’t  apologize  for  him,”  said  Careno, 
lazily,  extracting  a little  more  luxury  from  life 
by  a re-arrangement  of  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
“He  and  I understand  each  other.” 

She  forbore,  and  took  to  cares.sing  her  husband, 
until  he  grew  restless,  and  raised  himself  on  his 
hands  and  looked  toward  the  river.  “ He  seems 
to  be  OM  miaix  with  the  child.  He  has  got  into 
the  boat  and  taken  the  paddles.” 

Under  the  influence  of  her  brother’s  safe  re- 
moteness Madame  Careno  had  anotlier  visitation 
of  grace.  “ Such  a boy  ! Nobody  can  re.sist  him. 
He  has  the  sweetness  of  an  angel.” 

“ The  effrontery  of  the  devil,”  amended  Careno, 
and  hi.s  wife  laughed  outright. 

The  girl  was  now  sitting  in  the  boat.  Phe  had 
opened  a large  white  umbrella,  and  as  Phirlaw 
paddled  gently,  she  gathered  lilies. 

“They  land,”  said  Careno,  after  a few  minutes. 
“ He  fastens  the  boat ; he  lieljis  her  a.shore.  This 
is  idyllic.  He  lifts  his  hat;  they  part.  No;  she 
makes  a forward  gesture.  Do  you  see  that  she 
is  costumed  after  (iretchen?  this  lieeomes  ex- 
citing.”  He  sat  bolt-upright,  and  liis  wife  shared 
hi.s  curiosity. 

Shirlaw  iuid  taken  the  umbrella,  and  the  two 
walked  across  the  meadow,  and  halted  beneath  a 
conspicuous  group  of  elm.s.  Here,  to  the  mysti- 
fictuion  of  Careno  and  his  wife,  the  girl  knelt 
down,  and  having  poured  her  wealth  of  lilies  on 
some  object  they  could  not  see,  crossed  her  hands 
on  her  breast  and  lifted  her  face  to  the  sky. 
Shirlaw  stood  beside  lier,  bare-headed. 

“A  daughter  of  the  Sun-Goii,”  said  Madame 
Careno,  “praying  to  be  taken  up  to  her  father’s 
burning  breast.” 

“ Beautiful  idea  !”  said  Careno,  mockingly.  “If 
she  woidd  cany  Dick  PliiiJaw  witli  her,  and 
l)lunge  him  in  eternal  fire,  I should  be  hiipi>v. 
Confound  it!  tliey’ie  coming  here.  Why  can't 
they  let  us  alone  'i" 

They  were  coming,  and  when  their  ncarne.s.s 
forced  acknowledgment,  Careno  stood  uj).  Ma- 
dame Careno  liiid  already  risen,  her  face  vivid 
with  enrious  admiration.  Even  Cnrtuio’s  coarse 
hnnd.“omcness  softened  witli  an  expre.-sioii  of 
homage  to  the  girl  approaching.  She  came 
Straight  up  tlie  bank,  looking  only  at  Madame 
Careno.  Shirlaw  fell  back,  his  eyes  dancing 
with  amusement. 

The  girl  stretched  out  her  hand.  “ Madame,” 
she  saitl,  “I  am  Thekla  von  Arniin  ; my  home  is 
on  the  hill  beyond  tlte  river.  Tliis  forest  is  mine, 
and  the  meadows  and  the  marshes  all  are  mine. 
Will  you  do  me  the  hofior  to  come  witli  me  now 
and  rest  Ihi-ough  the  heat  of  tlie  day  ?” 

Her  fine  face  was  gravity  itself,  and  the  com- 
posure of  her  manner  quenched  even  Careno 's 
perception  of  a delicate  alisurdity  in  her  intro- 
duction of  herself,  and  gave  her  invitation  the 
force  of  a command.  She  showed  no  eonscious- 
ness  of  informality,  and  lier  brown  eyes,  lifted  to 
Madame  Careno,  seemed  to  the  three  worldlings 
too  pure  and  frank  to  look  from  mortal  maiden’s 
face. 

“ We  thank  you,’’  Madame  Careno  answered, 
in  a stately  wav  summoned  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  ahno.st  .adding,  “ your  Majesty.”  “We 
are  only  holiday  strollers.  Already  we  have  tres- 
passed on  your  estate,  and  wo  hardly  dare  intrude 
upon  your  hospitality.” 

“The  pleasure  will  be  all  mine,  raadame.  If 
you  will  come  I will  lead  the  way.” 

“My  wife  and  I accept  with  great  hnppines.s 
your  gracious  invitation,  X'riiulein  Von  Arnim.” 
Careno  spoke,  and  his  voice,  the  voice  of  a wide- 
ly known  operatic  tenor,  was  pitched  in  sweetest 
key. 

Thekla  had  not  looked  at  him  at  all,  and  when 
she  lifted  her  face,  a flash  of  surpri.se,  a spasm  of 
fear  and  pain,  passed  over  it.  She  turnetl  ab- 
ruptly toward  Shirlaw,  saying,  “Follow  me.” 

Madame  Careno  put  her  hand  on  her  husband’s 
arm : “ I am  almost  afraid.  There  will  be  a draw- 
britlge,  and  seven-headed  giants,  and  fiery-eyed 
dragons.” 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Careno.  nettled  by  that  un- 
flattering expression  of  Fraulein  Von  Amim’s. 
“There  will  he  broiled  ehieken  and  Ifhiiie  wine. 
Probably  Fraulein  Thekla  is  a harmiess  lunatic ; 
she  is  certainly  a spoiled  child.  Come  along.” 

Thekla  and  Shirlaw  walked  on  silently.  He 
was  very  young,  and,  besides,  a natural  atid  pro- 
fcs>ioiiul  painter  of  a romantie  school.  He  was 
quite  sati-stied  Ut  walk  blindly,  speechlessly  into 
faiiy-laitd  by  the  side  of  his  water-s|>it  it.  Thekla 
broke  the  spell  strjtngely : 

“ Vonr  sister  is  tiiore  Xteautifitl  than  I.” 

Sliiilaw  experienced  a severe  slioek,  but  he  pre- 
seully  rose  to  tlte  occasion,  and  dissented  gallaiit- 
Iv.  His  gallantry  made  no  impression  on  Thekla. 
She  wetit  on,  speculatively; 

“She  is  much  more  beautiful.  I .saw  tlie  .se- 
cret of  her  beauty,  too;  it  was  all  in  the  look  she 
gave  to  her  husi>and.  I wonder  at  that,  and  I 
am  Sony.  He  has  the  eyes  of  m<ai  who  have  itc- 
iiayed  their  friends,  and  brought  misery  cteiy- 
whuie.” 

Shirlaw’s  amazement  at  this  bare  .statemetit  of 
opinion  was  only  less  than  liis  liitter  sense  of  its 
justice.  Still  he  felt  himself  bound  to  combat 
an  inatmolive  repulBiou  against  his  brother-in-law. 


“ That  isn’t  fair  to  Careno.  He  can’t  help  his 
eyes.  And  what  do  you  know  of  sucli  men  ?” 

She  bent  iter  head,  and  tears  fell  on  her  haitds, 
clasped  lightly  before  her.  “ I know  them,”  she 
said  at  la.st.  “through  my  father’s  pictures  and 
l)ooks.  and  from  his  tetiching.  I have  seen  such 
eyes,  too,  in  the  imps  of  the  water-lilies.  There 
are  angel  sprites  and  devil  sprites.  They  come 
up  in  the  moonlight,  and  play  and  dance  among 
the  lilie.s.  When  I am  miserable  and  sad  the 
Imps  come  np  in  crowds,  and  gibber  and  scream 
and  pinch  the  angels  and  drive  them  away.  W hen 
I am  happy  the  angels  float  up  and  flap  their 
shining  wings,  and  drive  the  demons  deep  be- 
neath the  slime.  You  laugh.” 

Shirlaw  had  laughed  unmistakably,  but  her  re- 
proachful glance  sobered  him. 

“ So  Careno  is  a devil  sprite.”  he  said,  and 
thought  the  child  spoke  more  wisely  than  she 
know.  “ And  what  am  I that  you  show  me  such 
favor?” 

She  answered  slowly : “ When  I saw  you,  when 
you  asked  to  come  into  my  boat,  I was  not  afraid. 
You  know  I stared  .at  you  silently.” 

“You  did — you  did.  I thought  you  meant  to 
turn  me  into  stone  for  mv  impudence.” 

“No;  I was  saying:  ‘He  has  the  look  my  fa- 
ther would  have  had  me  trust.  He  Ijelongs  to 
the  angel  sprites,  to  the  world  of  good  men  and 
women.’  And  you  do,  and  your  sister  too.  Am 
I not  right  ?” 

“No,”  lie  answered,  hotly.  “All  wrong — all 
wrong.  It  is  you  who  belong  to  the  angels  and 
to  your  father’s  world,  which,  as  I take  it,  is  a 
world  of  no) lie  ideas  and  lofty  images  of  beauty 
and  truth.  Wc  are  of  a world  so  different  I can 
not  tell  you,  and  1 wouldn’t  if  I could.” 

She  stood  still.  “I  am  sorry.  I have  been 
mistaken.  If  you  can  teach  me  nothing,  you  need 
not  come.” 

Her  literal  acceptance  of  his  speech  was  discour- 
aging, but  Shirlaw  was  not  to  be  thus  summarily 
dismissed.  His  worldly  wit  came  to  his  aid. 

“ Don’t  send  me  away.  I can  teach  you  one 
thing  which  von  do  not  know.” 

“What  is 'it?” 

“ The  secret  of  my  sister’s  beauty.” 

“ (’ail  you  ? Will  you  ?” 

“ It  is  not  very  hard  to  learn,  and  the  teaching 
does  not  need  mueli  labor  or  much  time.” 

“ Tlieii  you  are  not  to  go  away,”  slie  said,  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

Siliii'lii  w just  touched  tlte  tips  of  her  fingers,  and 
though  lie  somewhat  scornfully  likened  hiitisolf 
to  tile  wolf  ill  shtHqi’s  clothing,  he  went  on  through 
the  gloomy  wood  until  he  came  unto  the  castle 
where  the  king’s  daughter  abode. 

Cim  iio's  supi>osition  about  Thekla  was  not  so 
far  wrong ; she  was  not  a harmless  lunatic,  hut  site 
was  a spoiled  child.  She  had  substantial  siir- 
ronndingi-,  indicative  of  great  wealth.  From  her 
infancy  she  had  lived  in  the  exclusive  eompanion- 
shi|>  of  a tlionglitfnl,  bookish  father,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  liis  years  and  sorrows  on  her  sensitive 
organization  had  borne  strange  results.  In  her 
household  her  whim  was  law,  no  one  daring  to 
protest  against  lier  direct  manner  and  the  calm 
comiiiand  of  her  voice.  Even  the  stout  house- 
keeper, loud  - voiced  and  important  towanl  her 
staff  of  servants,  ^hl■ank  into  servile  insignitieance 
in  tlie  presence  of  tlte  “giiadiges  Eranlciii.” 

When  Thekla  sent  to  the  village  inn  for  the 
luggage  of  the  strangers,  and  ordered  the  guest 
chumhers  thrown  open,  no  comment  wa.s  made, 
no  (ptestions  were  asked.  The  strangers  them- 
selves made  only  polite  demur,  since,  as  Careno 
said  to  his  wife,  “Windfalls  arc  rare  in  the  path 
of  two  opera  singers  and  a landscape  painter,  and 
we  can’t  afford  to  refuse  such  a clnince.” 

And  indeed  Careno  exerted  liiinself  to  over- 
come Tliekla's  aversion,  wiiidi  he  felt  keenly. 

For  an  hour  after  lunch  on  the  first  day  lie 
sang  imiirnificently.  lie  knew  that  liis  singing 
partly  won  her,  and  wholly  overcame  the  eitierly 
person  who  acted  as  Prime  Minister  to  her  Maj- 
esty. He  aliandoiied  himself  to  seiisnal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  luxury  spread  before  him.  But  to 
his  wife  and  to  Shirlaw  tliis  |>leastire  in  ereatiire 
comforts  provided  in  so  novel  a way  was  impos- 
sible. To  them  day  after  day  the  spell  of  eii- 
chantment  wove  itself  more  closely  :ibont  Thekla, 
aiioiit  themselves,  and  their  life  with  her ; day 
after  day  the  old  life  of  falseliood  and  intiigue, 
of  struggle  and  v<anity,  receded  into  dim  perspec- 
tive. Nearly  a week  had  passed,  and  neillier  of 
them,  excepting  through  the  evidence  of  their 
eye.s,  knew  more  of  Thekla  than  on  the  day  when 
she  rose  as  a ghost  from  the  river.  Careno,  how- 
ever, had  many  loug  and  intimate  conversations 
with  the  housekeeper,  and  one  night,  in  a rare  fit 
of  taikativene.ss,  he  shared  the  results  with  bis 
wife. 

They  were  loitering  about  the  hill  side,  and  not 
far  off  Thekla  and  Shirlaw  floated  on  the  river. 
Tfie  pieiuresquene.sa  of  the  place  under  the  mel- 
lowing radiance  of  the  mixm  seemetl  a hid  to  all 
the  elves  and  imps  in  fairy  land  to  come  forth  for 
an  old-time  revel.  No  flights  of  fancy  disturbed 
C’areno’s  practical  and  discursive  vein. 

“ She  is  fabulously  rich,”  he  said.  “ Everv- 
tliing  is  hers,  too,  absolutely.  Anti,  do  you  know, 
tliat  guileless  old  gentleman,  her  father,  dead 
the.se  three  months,  had  such  confidence  in  her 
that,  ill  matter  of  marriage,  he  expressly  gives 
her  untrammelled  freedom  of  action.  The  .saving 
clan.se  to  his  folly  was  putting  the  money  outside 
of  the  possible  husband’s  control.  By  the  con- 
ditions of  his  will  Thekla  is  to  remain  here  until 
slu-  chooses  to  emerge  under  the  protection  tjf  a 
tiofile  lord  and  lady  appointetl  her  guardians. 
Said  lord  and  lady  have  made  several  descents, 
and  tried  to  carry  her  off.  They  have  akso  tried 
to  invite  theniselves  here  with  friends  for  pro- 
longed visits,  but  tlie  young  person,  with  her  ap- 
l»alling  candor,  has  successfully  frustrated  their 
intentions.  If  her  goings  on  of  the  last  week 
could  reach  their  noble  ears,  we  would  soon  have 
a crowd  of  patrician  wasps  stinging  us  out  of 
these  unoommotilr  comfortable  quarter*.  The 
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deceased  father,  by- the- way,  was  an  Austrian. 
Why  he  expatriatt^  himself,  and  shut  himself 
up  with  his  baby  dutighter,  I hare  not  been  able 
to  find  out.  But  he  did ; and  lie  has  etliicatetl 
the  child  himself,  lilenilly  fed  her  on  his  owm 
mind  and  expcrieiiee.  He  shaped  her  intellect 
as  a poet  shapes  the  creature  of  his  dreams ; he 
kept  her  ignorant  of  the  tnauners  of  people  of 
her  own  time  and  class ; he  clotheti  her  as  groat 
painters  clothe  their  ideal  women  ; and  at  the 
ttirniiig-point  of  her  life  he  left  her  just  ready  to 
become  the  dupe  and  slave  of  the  first  good-look- 
ing fellow  who  makes  love  to  her.  The  chance 
has  fallen  to  that  lucky  dog  my  estimable  bro- 
ther-in-law.” 

His  hawl,  mocking  tone,  so  out  of  harmony  with 
the  surroundinpp  and  her  own  frame  of  mind, 
jarred  on  his  wife,  and  the  final  sneer  at  her 
lirother  moved  her  to  a show  of  mild  resentment. 

" Then  the  chance  could  not  have  come  to  a 
better  or  truer  man,”  she  said,  and  walked  away 
from  him  to  meet  Thekla  coming  up  from  the 
river. 

The  girl’s  face  was  flushed  and  excited.  “ List- 
en, madtimc,”  she  said,  breathles.sly.  “ I have 
here  the  home  and  all  that  was  my  father’s.  He 
Ill's  there  lieneatli  the  elms,  and  I have  his  nietn- 
ory  in  my  heart.  Your  brother  has  told  me  that 
he  lovi>8  me,  and  wants  mo  for  his  wife.  He  says 
tliat  in  the  autumn  he  will  come  for  mo  and  take 
me.  He  says  that  if  I love  him  1 will  not  care 
where  I go,  so  long  as  he  is  beside  me.  Tell  me 
what  is  right,  what  is  best.” 

Madame  Careno  laid  her  hands  on  Thckla’s 
fair,  child  like  head : “ All  you  have  here,”  she 
said,  “ you  can  come  back  to,  and  your  father’s 
memory  in  your  lieart  can  not  bo  displaced. 
Wliat  my  brother  says  is  true.  If  you  love  him, 
he  can  give  you  life.” 

WMtliout  a word,  Thekla  recrossed  the  meadow, 
Madame  Careno,  watching,  saw  iter  hold  out  her 
hand  to  Dick,  and  lie  bent  his  head  and  kissed  it 
in  the  moonlight. 

The  loveliness  of  summer  had  waned,  the  glory 
of  autumn  had  faded,  and  the  sodden  earth  waited 
sullenly  for  its  mantle  of  snow.  The  pleasant 
meadow  and  marsh-lands  were  sere,  the  silver 
threads  on  the  hills  had  swollen  into  roaring  tor- 
rents, and  instead  of  tlic  blue  lazy  river  a black 
flwid  hurried  along,  burying  deep  the  water-lilies, 
and  warning  angels  and  imjis  into  winter  hiding- 
places. 

The  day  was  all  that  is  gloomy  and  nneomfort- 
ahle.  Clouds  handed  together  inenactHl  the  earth. 
A furious  wind  shrieked  through  tlie  forest,  whirl- 
ing dead  leaves  down  the  valley  before  it.  and 
stirring  the  liair  and  heavy  drapery  of  Thekla. 
who  knelt  before  the  cross  wheie  in  tlie  summer- 
time she  had  laid  lier  liiifs.  Her  face,  alway.- 
sad  and  grave,  told  her  story  plainly.  T<xj  soon 
she  had  left  her  id«-al  world  to  learn  the  bitter- 
ness of  wliat  .Madaine  Careno  had  glowingly  por- 
trayed as  “life.’’  She  bowed  her  head  on  the 
cro.ss  for  a minute,  then,  rising,  coiifronted  her 
lover.  She  gave  a cry  of  surprise  ami  joy. 

“ At  last ! They  told  me  you  had  deceived  me. 
They  said  you  would  never  come.  They  said  I 
was  moping  myself  to  death,  and  titey  tried  to 
take  me  away.  But  I meant  to  slay.  1 meant 
to  die  here  if  must  l>e.”  She  burst  into  U'ars, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Sliiilaw  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

She  controlled  her  emotion,  and  stepjictl  hack 
from  him.  “ You  are  changed,”  she  said.  What 
Itavc  I done  ?”  He  had  changed  ; and  the  citatige 
was  not  in  his  tliinness  or  paleness,  nor  in  the 
lii  itvv  marks  under  his  eyes,  but  in  tliat  the  fun 
iiad  gone  from  his  face,  ami  in  that  his  Imvisli 
iiimuviaiice  had  given  place  to  the  nervous  self- 
con.'cioiisnes.s  of  a man  pursued  by  care.  When 
his  voice  came  to  him  he  spoke  vehemently; 

“You  have  done  nothing.  It  is  the  ftiull  of 
tlte  world — tliat  world  to  which  I would  have 
taken  you.  Thekla,  I can  not  do  it.  Any  man- 
homl  that  is  in  me,  every  spark  of  virtue  and 
honesty  left  to  me.  revolt  at  hringiiig  you  into 
contact  witli  the  world  as  I know  it.  If  the  know- 
ledge  of  its  sorrow  and  sin  must  be  yours,  I at 
least  shall  not  have  it  on  iny  soul  that  Kled  you 
to  it.  I have  eome  to  bid  you  good-by.” 

As  Thekla  listened  to  him  llie  ditmity  of  her 
trnthfulness  and  simplieity  elotlied  lier  as  a vt.s- 
ihle  garment.  She  spoke  slowly;  “What  sorrow 
could  come  to  me  like  that  of  parting  from  you? 
What  is  the  sin  of  the  world  to  me?  You  are 
my  world.  You  eau  not  uiiteaeh  the  .seeret  you 
taught.  I have  given  yon  wliat  your  sister  gave 
to — ” 

“ Don’t ! don’t !”  he  exclaimed. 

“ Ah ! I knew,”  she  cried.  “ The  demon’s  face, 
the  imp’s  eyes.  For  weeks  I have  seen  no  other. 
Cold  and  storm  are  notliing  to  liim.  He  comes 
up  and  rides  on  the  white-capped  waves,  and  leers 
at  me  and  mocks  me  hideously.  What  has  he 
done?  No  matter;  his  wickedness  does  not  con- 
cern me.  You  are  not  what  he  is.” 

“How  do  you  know'?”  Shirlaw  interrupted. 
“ How  do  I know  myself  that  I am  not  a liar,  a 
coward,  a brute  ? How  do  you  know-  that  I may 
not  win  you  only  to  etist  you  aside  and  betray 
you,  and  send  you  broken-hearted  to  the  grave  ? 
That  is  what  he  has  done  to  my  sister,  Thekla. 
I hated  him  from  the  first.  I told  her,  but  she 
would  not  listen.  .She  died,  and  I have  no  feel- 
ing but  hatred  of  him,  and  scorn  and  distrust  of 
all  men,  myself  among  them.  I have  eome  to 
tell  you  that  I dare  not  take  your  life  in  my 
hands.  You  may  go  back  to  your  books  and 
pictures,  and  another  than  I sliail  take  you  from 
them.” 

He  spoke  with  the  fervor  of  passion,  and  she 
answered,  quietly,  “ You  mean  timt  you  don’t  love 
me  any  more  ?” 

“ Great  Heaven  !”  he  exclaimed,  in  blank  sur- 
prise ; and  added,  inquiringly,  “ Yet  how  should 
you  know  what  it  costs  me  to  leave  you  ?” 

“ \\  ait,”  she  said.  “ I am  no  longer  a child. 
I know  that  love  may  be  given  to  a traitor,  and 


that  men  may  swear  f«ilh  and  troth,  ud  - 
falsely.  If,  in  the  face'tff^btknowiAH  ' 

I love  you  and  trust  yooilBd  , 

what  will  you  say  to  me?**  ^ 

He  turned  away.  “Don’t 
belter  have  let  you  think  me  a 
me  go.  You  will  ciya  little,  a 
peaixj  will  come  hack." 

He  was  leaving  her,  and  she  sprang  fonr.ht 
“ ^ou  killed  the  child’s  life;  you  stole  her  neaco 
Neither  can  come  back.  Let  me  choose" 

He  looked  at  her;  lie  lingered.  “A^alL" 
he  said,  “ be  never  loved  her  as  I love  you  ” 
Then  the  summer  sun  shone  tlirWh  the 
clouds,  the  summer  breeze  rustleil  through  the 
tree.s.  and  the  scent  of  the  water-lilies  was  wafted 
from  the  spurkliiig  river.  The  angel  sprites  flat- 
tered,  daiieed,  and  sang,  and  tlie  devils  took  them- 
selves  off  lielter-skelter  to  more  congenial  .spheres 
and  the  pain  of  death  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  ceased  to  be. 

Perhaps  it  had  much  better  not  have  happened 
but  who  can  picture  the  dreariness  of  life  if  it 
never  did  happen  ? 

Annik  Robertsos  MacPARUxi. 


ON  CONEY  ISLAND. 

Gra  artist  went  up  to  the  t<ip  of  the  tall  oh- 
servatory  on  Coney  Island  a few  davs  ago,  and 
to. ;k  a hir.rs-eyc  view  of  a portion  of  that  ^pu. 
lar  le-oi  t,  where  lhou.«and.>i  of  people  from  .Vet 
York,  Brcxiklyii,  and  other  cities  find  daily  relief 
from  summer  heat.  No  beach  in  the  world  fur- 
ni.'lies  greater  facilities  for  rest  and  refreshment 
Easily  reached  by  several  lines  of  railroad  and 
excursion  .steamers,  with  miles  of  safe  bathing 
grounds,  with  hotels  of  every  variety,  from  the 
cheapest  to  the  most  exjiensive  and  luxurious. 
Coney  Island  attracts  visitors  of  every  class.  As 
a rule  the  beach  is  well  jioliced,  and  in  the  day. 
lime  crowds  of  ladies  and  children  resort  there 
without  fear  of  distmbaiice. 

There  is  much  comiilaint,  however,  of  the 
presence  of  gamblers  on  the  betich,  who  appar- 
eiitly  play  their  tricks  upon  unsuspecting  coun- 
trymen without  liiiidraiice  from  the  police  or  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  hotels.  They  are  a source 
of  great  annoyance  to  decent  people;  and  al- 
though they  arc  careful  to  make  no  disturbance, 
the.v  should  be  driveu  from  the  island  without 
eereinony  or  delay. 


THE  NEW  SENATOR 

The  long  contest  over  the  United  States  Sent 
torsliip  of  New  Huiiipsliirc  ended  August  2, on 
the  forty-second  ballot,  by  the  election  of  Arsim 
F.  Pike.  Tiie  decisiie  vote  wa.s  as  follows; 
Whole  number,  315 ; necessary  for  a choice,  158. 
Edwaki)  n.  Kolu.n.s,  1;  Aakon  F.  Stevexs,  1 ; 
Wti.i.iAM  Lai'D,  1 : Gil>i,x.n  Mabstos,  19;  Har- 
ry Bi.nohav,  1 1 i ; AfSTi.x  F.  Pike,  181.  Mr.  Pike, 
liaviiig  a majority,  was  declared  elected  United 
States  Si'iiator  for  six  yeai-s  from  March  4, 1883. 
The  aniioiiiieemeiit  of  tlie  result  was  greeted  with 
tuniiilttioii?  applause. 

The  newly  eleelcl  .Senator  is  known  in  New 
Hampsliire  as  a lawyer  of  ahililyand  a politician 
remarkal.le  for  his  shri'wdiies.s.  Hewasbomon 
the  Ititli  of  October.  1819,  and  was  admitted  to 
tlie  bar  in  18-15,  practicing  princi|>ally  at  Frank- 
lin. He  was  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire 
IIou.se  of  Kepresentatives  in  1860,  1851,  1852, 
1.SC5,  and  18i>6,  serving  as  Speaker  the  last  t*o 
years.  In  1857  and  1858  he  was  a member  of 
tlie  New  Hampshire  Senate,  and  for  some  months 
he  was  President  of  that  hotly.  He  wasChairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  1866  and 
1859,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  which  nominated  General  FREHOSiin 
1856.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  term  he  sought  reelecnon, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  candidate, 
Mr.  Saxh  el  N.  Bell. 


THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Bkath,  the  new  commander  of 
the  Grand  Armv  of  the  Republic,  was  born  m 
Philadelphia  in  i839.  He  entered  the  service  as 
a private  in  1861,  and  remained  in  the  ficid  uiiui 
the  clo:<c  of  the  war.  He  was  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Eighty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Voluntee^ 
First  Corps,  .Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  wnne 
serving  in  this  capacity  was  w.mnded  in  l « 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Being  agam  pnv 
moted,  be  assumed  command  of  a compan.v  o 
colored  troops,  and  serveil  with  them  in  theAnny 
of  the  James.  In  the  charge  at  .Newmarket 
Heights,  Virginia,  he  was  again  wounded,  losing 
his  right  leg,  September  29, 1864.  Being  taken 
to  the  hospital,  he  staid  there  until  * 

was  assigned  to  duty  at  Camp  MilHam  lenn, 
Philadelphia,  remaining  there  until  able  to  loin 
hi-'  regiment  He  was  mustered  out  in 

bt.  with  a lieutenant-colonel’s  commission.  A - 

er  the  w ar  he  removed  to  Pottsville,  Schuy  w 

County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  entered  intobus^ 

ness  as  Secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Mining 
change.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Suta'eyor-(rt^ 
eral  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  n 
term  of  service  returned  to  Philadelplna  to  en- 
gage in  the  insurance  business,  being  now  - 
tary  of  the  United  Firemen’s  Insurance  Comp*  , 
of  that  city.  ^ nf 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Arra. 
the  Republic  he  became  one  of  tlie  first  mem 
in  his  native  State,  and  served  four  years  as  • 
Bistant-Adjutant-General  of  the  deparlroeiiL  ^ 
was  subsequently  elected  Department  Ummanae 
by  a unanimous  vote.  Becoming  a 
the  National  Encampment,  he  serveii  m n ra 

years  as  Inspector-General,  tliorougbly  organ  s 

this  department.  He  was  Adjutant-General 
der  Commander-in-chief  HARTRAS^and  one  J 
under  (^onxmander-in-ohief  IiOtnB  WaosB" 
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THIRLBY  HALL* 

By  W.  K.  NORRIS, 

Atrrno*  or  “ Matbimowt,”  Dr  Miksao,” 

“No  Nkw  Tuiso,”  “ HtArs  or  Mo-nky,”  kto. 


CHAPTER  WU.-iCotUinued.) 

I am  urraoDUCED  to  the  family  skelkton. 

“ Uncle  Bernakd,”  I began,  hesitatingly, 
“ would  you  mind  my  saying  what  I think  ?" 

“ I should  like  you  to  say  what  you  think,”  he 
answeted. 

“Well,  then,”  I resumed,  “I  know  that  Mrs. 
Farquhar’s  opinion  isn’t  worth  much,  and  the 
Rector,  I dare  say,  is  not  overwise,  and  of  couree 
neither  of  them  is  fit  to  advise  you.  Still,  it  d<)es 
seem  to  me  that  she  was  right  at  first,  and  that 
he  is  right  now.  One  calls  a fellow  who  cheats 
at  cards  a blackguard,  and  so  he  is,  I suppose ; 
but  this  happened  a long  time  ago,  and  he  must 
have  been  very  young  then,  and — and — don’t 
you  think  he  might  have  another  chance  given 
him  If  I am  not  such  an  as.s  as  to  pretend  to  tell 
you  what  your  duty  is;  only  I fancy  that  you 
n)ay  have  been  a little  too  severe  u|)on  this  poor 
chap  just  because  he  was  your  own  son.  I feel 
sure  that,  if  it  had  been  any  one  else,  you  would 
have  been  the  first  person  in  the  world  to  forgive 
and  forget.” 

I fully  meant  what  I said,  and  I said  what  I 
meant  from  no  other  motive  than  that  I did  mean 
it;  nevertheless,  I must  admit  that  I was  con- 
scious of  acting  a disinterested  part;  and  I was 
altogether  taken  aback  when  my  uncle,  instead 
of  looking  pleased  with  me,  startetl  to  his  feet 
with  an  impatient  gesture  and  a flash  of  genuine 
anger  in  his  mild  blue  eyes. 

“ Forgive  and  forget !”  he  exclaimed.  “ Have 
you  known  me  all  your  life,  Charley,  only  to  say 
such  a foolish  thing  as  that  ? Am  I vindictive  ? 
Have  you  ever  known  me  bear  malice  against 
any  one  who  had  offended  or  injured  me  ?” 

i shook  my  head,  somewhat  abashed. 

“ Or  do  you  suppose,”  my  uncle  went  on,  “ that 
I,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  have  the  pretension 
to  foi-give  another  man’s  sins  ? I thought  you 
would  have  understood — I thought  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  point  out  to  you  in  so  many 
words  that  I am  doubly  disgraced  by  Harry’s 
ruin.  Disgraced  not  only  because  my  name  has 
been  dragged  down  into  the  dirt  by  my  son,  but 
because  I failed  to  make  such  a disaster  impossi- 
ble. Consider  the  tremendous  risk  involved  in 
cheating  at  curds,  and  the  very  small  gain,  in 
proportion  to  it,  that  a successful  cheat  can  hope 
to  make.  Surely  you  must  see  how  terribly  wrong 
must  have  been  my  management  of  a young  man 
who,  rather  than  ask  me  for  a few  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  would  play  so  desperate  a game 
as  that!  And  if  I conld  Siiy  to  such  a one,  ‘I 
forgive  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ; the 
sin  may  have  been  yours,  but  the  cause  of  the  sin 
was  mine ; let  us  cry  (piits,  and  start  afresh,’  do 
you  think  I would  not  say  it,  and  shake  off  a part, 
at  least,  of  the  load  of  remoree  which  I have  been 
carrying  about  all  these  years,  and  which  I must 
carry  to  my  grave — and  beyond  it  ?” 

He  paused,  drawing  his  breath  quickly ; then 
resumed  his  seat,  and  went  on  in  a calmer  tone. 
“ I told  you  before  that  I don’t  know  what  you 
or  any  one  else  would  have  done  in  my  place  ; I 
had  to  act  as  seemed  to  me  right,  and  if  it  were 
to  do  over  again,  I could  not  act  diffiaently.  It 
is  easy  to  forgive  an  injury,  but  it  is  only  in  cer- 
tain cases  that  one  can  blot  out  an  offense. 
There  are  sins  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  Harry’s 
which  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  condone.  A 
man  may  run  away  with  his  neighbor’s  wife,  for 
instance,  and  resume  his  place  in  society  w hen 
he  chooses,  if  he  will  only  show  his  penitence  by 
deserting  her.  With  regard  to  turf  transactions, 
again,  he  may  sail  very  near  the  wind  indee<l,  and 
be  pardoned ; and  there  are  many  other  slippery 
places  through  which  he  may  walk  with  a tol- 
erable certainty  of  being  able  to  emerge  from 
them  in  due  season.  But  he  must  not  be  caught 
with  a card  up  his  sleeve  and  publicly  thrashed. 
A man  to  whom  such  a thing  as  that  has  happened 
is  a dead  man,  and  no  living  being  can  resuscitate 
him.  This,  I know,  is  only  conventional  moral- 
ity. I am  not  concerned  to  make  an  apology  for 
it,  though  I think  that,  if  you  come  to  look  into 
them,  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  world’s 
convwtional  rules  of  conduct  than  some  people 
are  willing  to  allow.  What  is  certain  is  that,  be- 
ing in  the  world,  we  must  submit  to  its  stand- 
ards. What  was  it  in  my  power  to  do  for  Har- 
ry ? Could  I have  kept  him  with  me  here,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  at  last  he  might  live  his  disgrace 
down?  Why,  he  would  never  have  had  the 
chance  of  living  it  down.  There  is  not  a man  in 
the  county  who  would  have  spoken  to  him — at 
all  events,  not  a gentleman  who  would.  To  the 
very  last  day  of  his  life  he  would  have  been 
pointed  out  as  the  man  who,  etc.,  etc.  Neither 
he  nor  I could  have  borne  it.” 

“ Oh  no,”  I agreed ; “ you  couldn’t  have  at- 
tempted that.” 

“ Well  ?” 

“Well,  I should  have  thought  a compromise 
might  have  been  made.  I should  have  thought 
that,  after  having  been  away  for  a great  many 
years,  be  might  have  l>een  allowed  to  come  back. 
Scandals  are  forgotten,  you  know,  and  I suppose 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  would  do  nothing  to 
remind  people  of  the  one  that  he  caused.” 

My  uncle  did  not  answer  just  at  once.  “ I 
have  done  my  best  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion dispassionately,”  he  said  at  length,  “ and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  think  that  it  would  beat 
all  possible  for  Harry  to  recover  his  position.  It 
is  not  likely  that  you  and  I shall  ever  talk  again 
as  we  are  doing  now,  and  while  we  are  about  it. 
It  IS  as  well  to  say  all.  I have  always  felt  that, 
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if  I had  understood  the  lad  better,  1 could  have 
averted  this  terrible  misfoilune.  and  1 don’t  de- 
sire to  lessen  my  share  of  the  responsibility  ; but 
it  would  be  absurd  to  blink  the  fact  that  my 
errors  of  judgment  will  not  account  for  every- 
thing. I have  only  too  good  reason  to  know  that 
he  is  by  nature  cowardly,  deceitful,  and  unprin- 
cipled. ’ Theoretically  one  is  bound  to  believe 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend;  but  all  experi- 
ence shows  that  there  are  ceilaiu  natures — 
characters — whatever  you  like  to  call  them — 
which  never  do  mend,  and  I believe  that  his  is 
one  of  them.  When  the  crash  came  he  was  not 
ashamed;  only  frightened  to  death.  lie  went 
away  hardly  concealing  his  satisfaction  at  having 
got  oflf  so  cheaply.  Since  then  he  has  made  no 
sort  of  elTort  to  retrieve  himself.  I know  where 
he  is  now,  and  I know,  more  or  less  accurately, 
the  kind  of  life  that  he  is  leading.  I believe  his 
case  to  be  an  absolutely  hopeless  one.  Never- 
theless, I will  not  say  decidedly  that  he  shall  nut 
be  my  heir.  Of  cour.se  1 have  made  my  will, 
anti  if  I were  to  drop  down  dead  to-morrow  you 
would  inherit  everything,  except  a sum  sufficient 
to  produce  the  interest  upon  which  Harry  is  now 
living,  and  which  I have  left  in  the  hands  of  trust- 
ees for  his  use.  But  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  I liiay  alter  my  will,  and  for  that 
you  must  be  prepared.  There  is  just  the  shadow 
of  a shade  of  hoi>c  that  Harry  might  distinguish 
himself  in  some  public  manner,  so  as  to  wipe  out 
in  a measure  his  past  disgrace.  That  is  a very 
forlorn  hope,  still  it  must  be  taken  into  account. 
There  is  another  hope,  scarcely  less  forlorn,  and 
that  is  that  he  might  marry  (though  I can  not 
imagine  that  any  lady  would  marry  him),  and  that 
he  might  have  children.  In  such  a case  it  would 
be  a question  whether  I should  be  justified  in 
shutting  out  my  grandson  from  the  estate.  Now, 
Charley,  you  .see  liow  the  matter  stands ; you  see 
that,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  will  have 
to  shape  your  course  so  as  to  meet  possible 
chances  rather  than  probabilities ; and  you  also 
see,  I hope,  that  the  less  the  miserable  business 
is  referred  to  between  us  in  future  the  better.” 

I signified  my  as.sent,  and  a long  interval  of 
silence  followed.  “ I cau’t  help  feeling  sorry  for 
the  poor  beggar,”  I said  at  last. 

“It  is  not  forbidden  to  you  to  be  sorry  for 
him,”  answered  my  uncle,  a little  coldly.  I wa.s 
almost  angry  with  him  for  the  moment ; but  when 
I looked  at  his  poor  old  sad  face,  as  he  sat  pa- 
tiently there  by  the  fireside,  my  irritation  turned 
to  pity,  and  I could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  get 
up  and  lay  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“ I’m  awfully  sorry  for  you  too,”  I said. 

He  jumped  up  and  began  poking  the  fire. 
“ Oh,  well,  thank  you,  Charley,”  he  answered, 
briskly  ; “ but  you  see  I have  grown  accustomed 
to  it;  and. there  are  plenty  of  enjoyments  in  life, 
after  ail.  Life  is  not  all  tragedy,  fortunately,  and 
we  couldn’t  make  it  so  even  if  we  would.”  He 
turned  round,  with  that  faint  smile  of  his  playing 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  eyes.  “ Per- 
haps,” he  said,  “ you  are  not  likely  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  taking  too  tragic  a view  of  life.” 
And  then;  “ By-the-way,  the  Rector  tells  me  that 
Oxford  is  going  to  turn  out  the  weakest  crew 
this  year  that  ever  disgraced  the  University.  I 
trust  that  is  a calumny.” 

I replied  that  the  Rector  obviously  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  showed 
how  impo.ssible  it  was  that  he,  or  any  one  else, 
could  be  in  a position  to  judge  a crew  which  had 
not  yet  been  formed  ; but  aitliough  we  discussed 
the  subject  with  much  gravity  for  the  next  five 
minutes  1 was  unable  to  rouse  myself  to  that 
degree  of  interest  in  it  which  it  merited,  and 
w hen  my  uncle  observed  that  I was  sleepy,  and 
had  better  go  to  bed,  I did  not  contradict  him, 
unffiunded  as  the  assertion  was. 

He  spoke  a few  last  words  as  he  bade  me 
good-night.  “Now,  we  have  had  our  talk,  and 
it  is  all  over.  We  may  have  to  refer  to  it  again 
some  day,  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  we 
shall  never  be  compelled  to  do  so.  You  are 
startled  and  a little  puzzled  just  now,  but  that 
will  pass.  You  won’t  forget  it,  I hope ; you  will 
soon  cease  to  think  about  it,  I know.  And  that 
is  just  what  I should  wish.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MY  UNCLE  IS  DISAPPOINTED  IN  ME. 

I WAS  not  altogether  pleased  with  my  uncle’s 
quiet  conviction  that  I should  soon  cease  to  think 
about  the  skeleton  in  the  family  cupboard  which 
had  been  so  tardily  dragged  forth  from  its  hid- 
ing-place for  my  inspection ; but  the  event  proved 
him  to  be  right  in  this,  as  I am  bound  to  say  that 
he  was  in  most  things.  I did  not  think  then, 
and  don’t  think  now,  that  he  was  right  in  having 
kept  me  all  those  years  in  the  dark.  As  to 
whether  he  had  been  right  in  his  treatment  of 
his  son,  that  is  a point  upon  which  I have  never 
yet  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind,  and  at  this 
"time  of  day  it  is  hardly  likely  that  I ever  shall. 

One  judge,  who.se  summings  up,  if  somewhat 
difficult  to  forecast,  were  always  decisive,  and  who 
was  .seldom  disposed  to  imlorse  any  act  or  deed 
of  Mr.  Lc  Marchaiit’s  with  the  stamp  of  her  ap- 
proval, was  upon  this  occasion  openly,  not  to  say 
triumphantly,  on  his  side. 

“ I have  been  delighted  to  hear,”  said  Mrs. 
Fai-quhar,  accosting  me  the  next  morning  with  a 
good  deal  of  afl’ectionate  warmth,  “ that  your  un- 
cle Bernard  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
the  right  thing.  It  is  what  we  should  all  be 
thankful  for;  for  he  is  overgiven  to  vacillation, 
j>oor  man,  and  just  a wee  bit  obstinate  besides, 
between  ourselves.  But  all’s  well  that  ends  well. 
Better  a finger  off  than  aye  wagging,  as  we  say 
in  Scotland  ; he’ll  be  easier  in  his  mind  now  that 
he  has  chosen  his  heir,  and  knows  who  will  come 
after  him.  And  indeed  I think  he  might  have 
made  a worse  choice,”  the  old  lady  added,  nod- 
ding at  me,  and  patting  me  on  the  back  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly flattering  manner. 


I thanked  her,  but  pointed  out  that  the  finger 
alluded  to  in  her  graceful  figure  of  speech  could 
hardly  yet  be  considered  us  having  ceased  to  wag. 
My  uncle,  I saiil,  had  done  nothing  more  than 
take  me  into  his  confidence ; he  hud  formed  no 
final  decision  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property, 
and  had  expressly  warned  me  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  forming  any.  But  Mrs.  Furquhur 
listened  to  this  disclaimer  with  u smile  of  amia- 
ble derision. 

“ Oh,  ay ; he  would  say  that,”  she  answered  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  in  no  mood  to 
grudge  unimportant  concessions  to  a character 
feebler  than  lipr  own.  “ It’s  just  Bernard’s  way 
to  make  a show  of  leaving  things  open,  and  to 
pretend  he  can  step  out  through  the  window  after 
the  door  is  locked  liehind  him  ; but  I’m  not  afraid 
of  his  breaking  his  neck  in  any  such  foolish  fash- 
ion. Depend  upon  it,  he  would  never  have  spok- 
en to  you  about  the  matter  at  all  if  he  had  not 
known  very  well  that  there  was  only  one  course 
open  to  him.  I believe  he  has  really  made  his 
will,  too?”  There  was  an  interrogative  inflection 
in  these  last  words. 

“ He  can  make  another  to-morrow,”  I observed. 

“But  he  won’t,”  Mrs.  Farquhar  replied,  confi- 
dently. “ lie’ll  not  do  that ; you  may  take  my 
word  for  it.  When  duty  and  inclination  pull  the 
same  wuy,  it  must  be  a very  perverse  man  that 
would  hold  back.”  She  added,  pi-esently,  with  a 
laugh,  “ I should  know  something  of  the  way  Ber- 
nard’s inclinations  pull  him ; haven’t  I been  doing 
my  best  to  get  him  to  disinherit  you  for  the  last 
ten  years  and  more  ? And  all  in  vain  !” 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar’s inclination  and  sense  of  duty  (which  al- 
ways pul  led"  harmoniously  togelher)  having  drawn 
her  in  one  direction  for  ten  years,  and  then  whisk- 
eil  round  and  hurried  her  in  the  opposite  one  at 
the  end  of  them ; but  I was  curious  to  know  the 
cause  of  her  inconsistency  in  the  present  case; 
so  I put  the  question  to  her  point-blank.  She 
sighed  and  shook  her  head,  saying  that  it  was  a 
long  story,  and  that  she  would  rather  not  go  into 
it,  now  that  it  was  all  over;  immediately  after 
which  she  proceeded  to  relate  it  to  me  in  all  its 
length. 

Mrs.  Farquhar,  it  appeared,  had  from  the  first 
taken  a much  more  lenient  view  of  Harry’s  offense 
than  bis  father  had  done.  Cheating  at  cards  was 
very  wrong,  of  course ; but  it  wa.s  evident  that  in 
her  eyes  this  form  of  iniquity  was  not  a great 
deal  wor.se  than  many  others  into  which  young 
men  are  liable  to  fall,  and  that  the  punishment 
which  had  overtaken  the  culprit  struck  her  us 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  sin.  She  had  there- 
fore labored  for  many  years  to  bring  about  the 
nH.’onciliation  which  Christian  duty,  natural  affec- 
tion, and  regard  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  fami- 
ly name  had  alike  seemed  to  demand.  She  had 
corresponded  with  Harry  pretty  regularly;  she 
had  even  seen  him  once  or  twice ; she  had  always 
exhorted  him  to  keep  a good  heart  and  bide  his 
time;  and  if  her  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful, 
it  was  because  she  had  had  to  contend  not  only 
against  my  uncle’s  passive  obstinacy,  but  against 
the  active  opposition  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  who,  she 
allowed  me  to  infer,  had  been  a man  of  limited 
intelligence  and  uncertain  temper. 

“ But  I would  never  have  let  that  discourage 
me,”  she  declared  ; and  I quite  believed  her.  No ! 
it  was  neither  difficulty  nor  weariness  that  had 
caused  her  to  swerve  from  her  purpo.se,  but 
the  conviction,  slowly  and  unwillingly  admitted, 
that  Hurry  was  not  one  who  could  lie  safely 
trusted  to  niaintain  the  credit  of  the  Le  Mar- 
chants.  “ I’m  afraid  he’s  just  a ne’er-do-weel,” 
she  sighed,  speaking  sadly,  yet  with  an  under- 
current of  resignation,  which  was  almost  satis- 
faction, in  her  tone — “ a ne’er-do-weel  and — and 
a spendthrift.  I should  tell  you  that  I have 
supplied  him  with  funds  from  time  to  time,  not 
knowing  how  large  an  allowance  your  uncle  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  him,  for  he  entirely 
deceived  me  as  to  that.  And  he  has  never  done 
any  work,  or  tried  to  do  any.  For  some  time 
past  I have  felt  that  I must  give  him  up,  and 
lately  I have  heard  worse  things  of  him.  They 
say” — here  Mrs.  Farquhar  lowered  her  voice  to 
an  awe-.struck  whisper — “ they  say  he  i.s — eh ! well 
— given  to  his  bottle.” 

This  announcement  did  not  shock  me  so  much 
as  she  apparently  expected  that  it  would  do. 
That  a proscribed  man,  with  no  occupation,  should 
take  to  drinking,  was  not  very  strange ; nor  could 
I see  why  one  who  had  sunk  so  low  as  my  luck- 
less cousin  had  done  should  be  abandoned  as  ir- 
reclaimable on  account  of  one  additional  vice. 
But  it  was  hardly  likely  that  my  theory  of  mor- 
als should  accord  with  Mrs.  Farquhar’s,  and  it 
did  not  seem  worth  while  to  interrupt  her.  She 
went  on  to  say  that,  after  seeing  me,  she  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that — whether  by  good 
luck  or  good  judgment  she  would  not  take  upon 
her  to  determine — Bernard  had  made  a happy 
hit  in  adopting  me,  and  that  she  believed  it  to 
be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I should  occupy  the 
place  which  Harry  had  forfeited. 

I saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  JIrs. 
Farquhar’s  conversion.  Without  vanity,  I cer- 
tainly did  lon.sider  myself  entitled  to  a rather 
larger  share  of  respect  than  my  uncle’s  natural 
heir  could  lay  claim  to,  and  I also  thought  it 
highly  probable  that  my  personal  fascinations 
had  had  their  effect  upon  this  appreciative  old 
lady.  What  I did  not  quite  understand  at  that 
time  was  her  intense  dread  of  riotous  living  in  a 
pecuniary  sense.  It  was,  I believe,  by  no  means 
her  partiality  for  me,  but  her  recent  discovery 
that  the  man  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  an 
out-at-ellmw’s  pauper  was  really  in  receipt  of  a 
.sufficient  income,  that  had  scared  her,  and  led 
her  to  desert  his  cause.  She  was  anything  but 
an  avaricious  woman — indeed,  she  could  be  ex- 
tremely generous  upon  occasion — but  she  loved 
order  and  economy,  and  would  never  have  for- 
given herself  if  she  had  been  the  means  of  hand- 
ing over  the  Thirlby  acres  to  a proprietor  who 
would  probably  seU  or  mortgage  them. 


I did  not  get  much  more  information  about 
Harry  out  of  her.  8lie  had  ccase<J  to  answer  his 
letters,  she  told  me;  she  did  not  know  where  he 
was  then,  nor,  for  that  matter,  where  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  at  any  gi\en  time.  She  knew  that  he 
was  Bometirnes  in  London,  becau.se  she  had  more 
than  once  met  him  there  by  appointment ; but 
his  u.sual  custom  was  to  wander  alxmt  in  foreign 
countries,  “living  by  his  wits,  I fear,”  she  said, 
with  uuother  sigh. 

For  a day  or  two  my  mind  was  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  Harry’s  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes ; but  as  he  was  not  again  spoken  of  by 
any  of  those  about  me,  and  as  I presently  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  where  I found  numerous  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  attend  to,  my  uncle’s  proph- 
ecy was  ere  long  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  al- 
though I did  not  forget  what  I had  been  told,  I 
ceaseil  to  think  aljout  it. 

I can’t  look  back  on  that  period  of  my  ca- 
reer exactly  with  pride ; yet  those  were  merry 
days,  and,  all  thing.s  cotisidei-ed,  I am  not  so  much 
ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  1 spent  them  as  I 
perhaps  ought  to  be.  I was  lazy  and  rather  ex- 
travagant, but,  except  in  these  trifling  particu- 
lars, I believe  I did  no  great  harm  to  myself  or 
my  neighbors.  I was  not  selected  to  form  one 
of  the  University  eight;  and  at  this  distance  of 
time  I may  say,  what  I could  not  have  admitted 
then,  that  my  exclusion  was  both  a surprise  and 
a disappointment  to  me.  Being  thus  debarred 
from  a safe  outlet  for  superfluous  energy,  I fell 
back  upon  other  forms  of  diversion,  and  devoted 
my  time  to  playing  the  fool  very  noisily  and  en- 
joyably  in  company  with  sundry  young  gentle- 
men, who  are  now  old  gentlemen,  and  whom  re- 
spect for  gray  hairs  and  honorable  position  for- 
bids me  to  mention  by  name.  I wonder  whether 
Archdeacon  Blank  (.so  to  call  him)  remembers 
that  Easter  vacation  that  we  spent  together,  the 
incidents  of  which,  as  related  on  many  subse- 
quent occasions  by  one  of  us  — I won’t  say 
which  out — added  so  greatly  to  our  joint  re- 
nown ? 

I say  that  the  future  Archdeacon — who  was  a 
sad  dog  in  lho.se  days,  and  liked  to  be  told  that 
he  was  so — persuaded  me  to  pass  that  Easter 
vacation  in  his  company,  I having  determined  not 
to  go  home — for  rea.sons.  The  truth  was  that  I 
had  promised  to  get  Maud  a dog,  and,  after  due  and 
anxious  search,  I bought  that  dog — as  well  bred 
a broken-haired  terrier  and  as  good  a ratter  as 
I ever  saw  in  my  life — and  paid  five  pounds  for 
him ; and  what  better  excuse  for  writing  to  her 
could  I have  than  to  tell  her  of  tlie  acquisition 
that  I had  made,  and  to  dwell  a little  upon  his 
noble  qualities  ? Well,  I got  a most  unpleasant 
snub  for  my  pains.  She  did  not  even  deign  to 
answer  my  letter ; but  I received  an  illegible 
scrawl  from  the  Rector,  who  informed  me  that 
he  wrote  in  great  haste  (never  did  I know  the 
Rector  write  otherwi.se  than  in  great  ha-ste)  to 
say  that  Maud  was  very  much  obliged  for  the 
trouble  I had  taken,  but  that  really  they  had  too 
many  dogs  about  the  place  as  it  was,  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  she  must  ask  me,  with  many 
thanks,  to  keep  my  new  purcha.«e  for  my  own 
amusement.  The  Rector  added,  on  his  own  score, 
that  he  hoped  I didn’t  encourage  the  little  beggar 
to  worry  cats — a cruel  practice,  and  one  which  he 
understood  was  coming  far  tea)  much  into  favor 
with  young  fellows.  Not,  mind  you,  that  he  had 
anything  to  say  against  a charge  of  shot  upon 
occasion.  Such  a method  of  getting  rid  of  a 
poaching  beast  of  a tabby  was  merciful  and  ne- 
ce.ssary  ; but,  etc.,  etc. 

I hadn’t  the  patience  to  fini.sh  his  letter.  I was 
very  angry  indeed,  and  my  feelings  w'ere  so  deeply 
wounded  that  I resolved  to  punish  Miss  Dennison 
and  myself  by  not  showing  my  face  in  Thirlby  be- 
fore the  summer.  So  Blank  and  I went  off  to- 
gether in  a high  dog-cart,  and  we  drove  through 
several  counties ; and  the  games  that  we  carried 
on  and  the  scrapes  that  we  got  into  and  out  of  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  dwell  upon,  since  it  seems 
that  my  former  companion  wishes  all  memory  of 
them  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

George  Warren,  who  at  this  time  was  reading 
hard  for  his  degree,  and  had  little  leisure  for  des- 
ultory conversation,  must  have  been  bored  almost 
beyond  endurance  by  the  lovc-sick  Jeremiads 
which  I inflicted  upon  him  occasionally  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  access  of  low  spirits.  But 
he  always  listened  to  me  patiently,  and  said  what 
he  could,  in  his  quiet,  sensible  way,  to  console  me. 
From  all  that  he  had  observed  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  Maud  was  favorably  disposed  toward 
me,  and  that  the  incident  of  her  refusal  of  the 
terrier  was  one  to  which  too  much  importance 
should  not  be  attached.  Nevertheless,  it  was  his 
opinion — an  opinion  expressed  with  a good  deal 
of  proper  diffidence — that  Miss  Dennison  was  not 
the  girl  to  engage  herself  to  any  man  until  he  had 
done  something  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  her. 
To  be  a good  judge  of  a dog  was  all  very  well, 
but  it  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  gift  which 
would  be  likely  to  earn  for  its  possessor  a dis- 
tinguished career.  “ And  you  see,  Charley,  Miss 
Dennison — as  far  as  I can  judge — is  just  one  of 
tho.se  ladies  who  would  wish  her  husband  to  be  a 
distinguished  man.” 

I assured  George  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
women,  and  he  at  once  admitted  his  ignorance ; 
but  I felt  that  there  was  something  to  be  said 
fur  his  view,  and  that  at  all  events  it  would  be 
desirable  that  Maud’s  future  husband  should  be 
in  a position  to  earn  his  bread,  whether  with  or 
without  distinction.  Geoige,  who  had  a convic- 
tion, which  I partly  shared,  that  I could  do  any- 
thing that  I really  desired  to  do,  suggested  that  I 
might  make  a beginning  by  reading  for  honors ; 
but  this  method  of  achieving  fame  found  little 
favor  in  my  eyes.  I was  getting  rather  tired  of 
Oxford,  which  I had  never  liked  half  ns  well  ns 
Eton,  and  I was  eager  to  get  out  into  the  world 
and  have  done  with  preliminaries. 

It  was  while  I was  in  this  disposition  of  mind 
that  I received  a letter  from  my  uncle  which 
excited  and  elated  me  ixinsiderably.  “ My  bn>- 
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Reetor’.s  applause  that  I coveted;  and  what,  after  all, was  a sets 
ond  y — a distinction  of  which  it  was  more  than  likelj  that  Maud 
did  not  understand  the  meamng.  And  this,  suspicion  of  mine  te- 
eeiverl  speedy  confirmation ; for,  when  we  had  passed  out  of  the 
.«tolion  to  the  road,  there  wa.s  Maud  herself,  sitting  in  theponj-car- 
riago,  waiting  for  lier  father,  and  almost  the  first  thing  that  she 
said  to  me  was : ' 

“ \\  hat  is  it  all  almut  ? I suppose  George  has  done  something 
wonderful ; but  an  ignorant  pci-son  would  hardly  guess  it.  If 
there  are  seconds,  there  must  be  fii-sts,  and  surely  it  is  rather  a 
p<M)r  compliment  to  a man  to  make  such  a fuss  over  him  because 
be  1ms  finished  l>ehiml  a whole  class  of  others.  It  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  ‘Who  would  have  thought  of  your  getting  placed  at  alll’ 
Now  It  would  never  have  struck  me.  for  instance,  that  I ought  to 
congratulate  you  upon  having  nearly,  but  not  quite,  got  into  the 
biiiversity  eight."  And  with  that  unkind  and  uncalled-for  allu- 
sion she  drove  away. 
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THE  LOUISVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

(».v  the  1st  inst.  the  prvat  S<iufhern  Exposition 
Mt  Louisville  was  foriually  opened.  The  city  was 
'.iiven  up  to  gayety,  and  no  l)usine.«s  whatever  was 
done.  With  the  first  streak  of  daylight  crowds 
of  people  began  pouring  into  the  city,  and  by  nine 
o’clock  the  main  streets  were  .so  full  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pass  along  the  sidewalks. 

At  eleven  o’clock  President  Akthcr  and  his 
party  left  the  hotel  in  carriages,  accompanied  by 
a body  of  police  and  local  military  organizations, 
and  moved  by  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Expo- 
sition Building.  They  received  a warm  welcome 
the  entire  distance,  the  thousands  of  people  shout- 
ing themselves  hoarse  as  the  visitoi's  passeii  them. 
The  President  was  kept  continuously  Iwwing  from 
side  to  side  of  his  carriage.  Eretiuently  the  cheer- 
ing became  so  intense  that  he  ro.se,  hat  in  hand, 
and  bowed  his  acknowledgments  to  the  people, 
who  seemed  unable  to  see  too  much  of  him.  His 
face  bore  a genial  smile  that  indicated  the  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  the  reception  tendered  to  him,  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  warmth  of  a genuine  S(juth- 
ern  welcome. 

The  great  main  building,  capable  of  holding 
20,0tK)  people,  was  filled  completely,  and  the 
crowd  was  too  thick  for  comfort.  President  I)r- 
PONT  of  the  Exposition  welcomed  the  President  in 
a fitting  speech.  The  President  responded,  and 
concluded  by  starting  the  vast  machinery  and 
pronouncing  the  Exposition  open.  The  crowd 
was  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

At  the  buijding  every  Southern  State  was  rep- 
re.sented,  not  alone  by  its  citizens,  but  by  dis- 
plays in  a more  or  less  advanced  state  of  com- 
pleteness. When  the  Presiilent  had  made  his 
speech  he  left  the  grand  stand  and  took  a tour 
through  the  building. 


THE  NEW  COMPTROLLER. 

Mr.  Seth  IIa.stinrs  Grant,  who  was  last  week 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  New 
York,  as  succes.sor  to  Mr.  .\llan  Ca.mi’Bell,  was 
born  near  L lira,  in  this  .State,  in  1828.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Asahel  Grant,  M.L).,  who  was 
for  many  years  a mis.siouary  to  the  Nestorian 
tribes  in  Persia.  Ur.  Grant  went  to  Persia 
when  his  son  was  seven  years  old,  and  the 
lad  was  sent  with  a eolony  which  founded  the 
town  of  Galesburg,  Illinois.  A year  later  he  went 
to  study  in  an  academy  at  Waierville,  Oneida 
County,  New  York.  Pour  years  afterward  the 
lad  returned  to  Galesburg,  and  although  only 
twelve  years  old,  he  was  offered  a place  as  teach- 
er in  the  school  there.  Jhe  offer  was  declined. 

When  Dr.  Grant  rettirned  to  America,  in  184(), 
he  placed  his  son  in  the  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover, Massachusetts,  where  he  rcioa'ued  one 
year.  Then  he  came  to  this  city,  and  t(K)k  up 
his  home  with  the  family  of  Professor  John 
Torret.  Dr.  Grant  returned  to  Persia,  and  then 
young  Grant  entered  Princeton  College.  After 
three  years’  study  his  health  broke  down,  and  he 
had  to  leave  college.  He  became  a clerk  for 
Wiley  & Putnam,  publishers,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  was  then  chosen  Librarian  of 
the  Mercantile  Library. 

After  holding  this  office  seventeen  years,  Mr. 
Grant  resigned,  and  went  into  the  real  estate 
and  brokerage  business.  He  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Franklin  Epson,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  By-laws  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 
to  codify  the  by-laws  of  the  Exchange.  The  Ex- 
change was  reorganized  under  the  by-laws  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Grant,  and  he  was  made  its  first 
t^uperintendent.  This  position  he  filled  for  nine 
years,  leaving  on  January  1 last  to  become  the 
Private  Secretary  of  Mayor  Epson. 

As  Superintendent  of  the  Exchange,  Mr.  Grant 
prepared  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  also  kept  the  deposits  of  all  the  deal- 
ers in  “ futures,”  amounting  to  over  A.")i),000,0t>0 
a year.  In  these  accounts,  it  is  said,  no  error  of 
any  kind  ever  occurred.  Mr.  Grant  is  a member 
of  the  Madison  Siuare  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
is  Chairman  of  its  Hoard  of  Deacons.  He  has 
been  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  .Secre- 
tary, and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  but  he  has 
never  been  prominently  identified  with  any  fac- 
tion. HLs  portrait  is  given  on  page  608. 


MONSIGNOR  CAPEL. 

The  celebrated  English  churchman,  the  brill- 
iant and  fascinating  Catesbv  of  Lord  Beacons- 
EIKLd's  Lolhair,  has  reached  our  shores  again,  aft- 
er an  absence  of  sixteen  years.  The  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  Thomas  Joh.n  Capel,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  England,  of  Irish  parents,  October  28, 
1836.  After  six  years’  study  he  was  ordained  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  Ip  January,  1864,  he  was 
named  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Hammersmith,  of  which  lie  was  virtually 
the  founder.  From  this  time  forward  he  devoted 
his  energies  and  talents  to  fuithering  the  cause 
of  education  by  establishing  a Roman  Catholic 
university.  His  labors  were  interrupted  by  ill 
health,  which  compelled  a sojourn  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  he  officiated  for  some  time  ns 
Englisli  Chaplain  at  Pau.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don his  eloquent  sermons,  his  consummate  tact, 
and  his  success  in  effecting  convei-sions  mmle  him 
a marked  character ; he  became  Private  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Pope,  with  the  title  of  .Monsignor,  in 
1868,  and  Domestic  Prelate  in  1873.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  unanimously  appointed  Rector 
of  the  College  of  Higlier  Studies,  of  Kensington. 
This  institution  hail  been  erected  by  the  sole  en- 
ergy of  Monsignor  Capkl  ; the  plan  hud  lieen  a 
favorite  one  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  but  iisd  not 
found  favor  in  the  sight  of  his  successor,  the  pre- 
sent Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Capu.,  in  his 
zeal  and  confidence,  took  on  himself  heavy  finan- 
cial obligations,  which,  when  the  evil  day  came,  he 
could  only  get  rid  of  by  going  into  the  Court  of 


Bankruptcy.  Monsignor  Capel  has  not  written 
much,  his  chief  work  being  A IteiJii  to  the  RiglU 
Hon.  H'  E.  (rladxtonf'fi  Political  Exj^tidnlioiu 
Moiisignor  Capel  is  well  known  to  tliis  country, 
for  during  bis  ministry  in  Pau  he  gaineil  many 
American  converts.  His  object  in  visiting  us  at 
present  is  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  one 
of  those  ecclesiastical  subjects  of  which  he  is  a 
perfect  master. 


JAME.S  CAREY. 

We  give  on  page  608  the  portrait  of  James 
Carey,  the  Irish  informer,  who  was  sliot  by  a 
fellow-countryman  named  O’Donnell,  on  the 
steamer  Mvlrose,  near  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  accounts  of  the  murder  are  coii- 
Hictiiig.  On  one  hand  it  is  surmised  that  O’Don- 
nell was  sent  out  by  the  “ Invincibles”  to  take 
Carey’s  life,  and  ns  every  effort  was  made  to 
keep  the  informer’s  destination  from  public 
knowledge,  this  surmise  impresses  the  English 
people  with  an  uiieomfortable  sense  of  the  dis- 
1‘ipline  and  determination  of  the  secret  onler  ex- 
isting in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  O’Donnell 
declares  that  although  he  sailed  from  England 
in  the  .same  steamer  with  Carey  and  his  family, 
Jie  did  not  know  him  to  he  the  informer  until 
after  reaching  Cape  Town. 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  .sympathy  for  the  fate 
of  a cruel,  men’cnarv,  and  cowardly  wrctcli  like 
Carey.  He  planned  the  Phieiiix  Park  murders, 
and  saw  them  executed  by  the  miserable  tools 
whom  he  afterward,  to  save  his  own  worthless 
neck,  gave  up  to  justice.  There  was  great  re- 
joicing in  Ireland  over  his  death  ; hut  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  bow  it  can  benefit  the  Irish  cause. 
Informere  will  always  be  ready,  when  face  to 
face  with  the  gallows,  to  brave  a peril  which  they 
may  escape. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

FOR  OVEUWOUKKI)  PROFESSIONAL  .MEN. 

Du.  Cius.  T.  Mitoiiki.l,  CaiiaiuluiKiia,  N.  Y.,  says:  | 
“ I ihiiik  it  a I'raiid  rt-storer  ot  brain  force  or  nervous 
energy.’'— [.4  </r.] 


HO'PEL  KAATERSKILL, 

CATSKILL  MOCNTAINS. 

Larkikit  nioimtaiu  iioiise  in  tlie  worid.  0|>en  June 
26tli  to  Oclober.  Acw-sHible  liy  nll-riiil  route  within 
half  mile  of  iiolel,  via  tlio  Now  Kaaterskill  Railroad. 
A<lilrese,  E.  A.  Oii.i.ktt,  Kaalerskill  P.O  , N.  Y.— (.4</c.] 


Bl  ItNErr-S  COCOAINE 

Promotes  a I'l'i/n/vioi  ami  Health;/  droirth  of  the  Hair. 
It  has  bi-en  iisorl  in  tliuii^ands  of  cases  wlierc  tlie  hair 
was  coining  out,  and  lias  never  fiiile<i  to  arrest  its  decay. 
I'boBi'rnktt's  Fi.avoki.no  E.\tb.\ot8— tbebest.— [.Idr.] 


SUMMER  TOURS. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  pamphlet,  giving  Time-tables, 
Maps,  Hotel-lists,  and  toui-s  covering  tlie  While  Moun- 
tains, the  State  of  Maine,  the  Mariiimo  Provinces,  and 
all  the  Shore,  Moiinliiin,  and  Like  resorts  east  of  Bos- 
ton will  be  mailed  free  to  any  addres.s  on  application  to 
Lcoicb  TiiTi.E.Ocn.  Pass.  Agt.,  Boston,  Ma.se.— [.4  dr.] 


STARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

"It  is  as  near  fairyland,  proliahly.  as  any  place  in 
this  part  of  the  worlu."— .V.  Times. 

“Tlie  mlor  of  new-mown  hay,  the  perfume  of  connt- 
less  roses,  the  soft  In-i'c/e.  llic  I’nm  la«  ns,  and  tlie  well- 
kept  paths  H\<peal  to  the  visitors.  — .V.  Tnbnne 

Steamers  leave  Pier  18,  Nortli  River,  and  Fool  of  33d 
St,  East  River,  and  Jewell’s  Wliarl,  Brooklyn.— [.4dr. ) 


If  your  complaint  is  want  of  appetite,  try  half  a 
wine-glass  of  A.miosti  ua  BirrKiis  halt  an  hour  t>efore 
dinner.  Beware  of  eoiiutei  feits.  Ask  voiir  grocer  or 
druggist  for  tlie  genuine  article,  inaiiiifiirtnrotl  by  Dr. 
J,  G.  B.  SiKUKiti  & Soss  — [Ado.] 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187& 

BAKHR^S 

Cocoa. 

Warranted  ah»olutely  pttr« 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exceaa  of 
Oilhaa  been  removed.  IthasfAree 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starcli,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  tliereforc  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admlmbly  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  ns  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Uroeera  everywhere. 

I.  BAKEB  & CO.,  Dorcliester,  Ma 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  .STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHE.S,  AND  SAUCEa 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  ME.AT.  An  invalualde  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digeetinn  and  debility.  “ Is 
a siiccess  and  a t)oon  for  which  nations  slioiild 
feel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet,” 
“British  Metiical  Journal,"  Ac. 

CAUTION (ienuine  only  with  the  fac-similc  of 

Baron  Lieliig's  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Laliel.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  Bulistitutee  Iwiitg 
ill  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  M EAT.  To  he  had  of  ail  Storckcux-rs.Orocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  tlie  United  States 
(wlioli“sale  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO.,5»  Fenchurch 
Aventie,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  hy  PARK  A TILFORD, 

SMITH  A VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  A 
coNDiT,  McKesson  a Robbins,  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

THURBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  A CO. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLESI 


Rnslent  ridina  Vehicle  ni 

Rides  as  easy  p ^ <|\mI1i  out  . 

soiinswItUtwo.V— ^’*w-^TIieSpri,iK* 
leiiKiheii  and  niiorten  nreordinie to  the  weight 
tliev  carry.  Eiiiially  weUa<tBpted  to  rouy-hconutry 
roads  and  fine  irives  of  cities.  Manufaelured  and 
■old  hy  all  the  leailing  OarriaKC  Builders  and  Di  alen. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BUGGY  CO 


ili 
.2^2 
a 3* 


^ 5 2 
* P 


CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  lran«rerred  oiir  WHOI.KSAI.K  HAT- 
TKUN  I>KPAKTMKNT  to  .Me.  J.  O.  CUOTl’Y, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  .Street,  New  York,  who  will 
jonduet  it  ui>on  his  own  aceunnt  and  respousiliility. 


C.  C.  SiiAYNK,  FiirManiifiictnrer.  103  Prince  St,  N.Y.. 
sendsFurFastiion  Booafrw.  Send  .vouraddress.-[.4(<p.) 


Dr.  Frnnkr's  St.  Vitcs  Da  nor  Si-fcifio.— One  bot- 
tle always  cures.  Circular,  Fredonia,  N.  [Adr.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPi:CI%I.  CALTIi^X. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  ivsponsihle  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  O.  CROTTY  A CO.,  whetlier  for 
HsarEn's  Bazar  Patterns  or  for  any  otlier  business. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS. 

Li/'NDBOKCi’s  i*krfi::ties. 

EDENIA  AND  MARFCHAL  NIEL  R0.SE. 


» — — ■WAAAAiJlUail 

IN  THE  WORJ^n. 

Keeping  close  within  the  narrow  liniitu  of  i, 
Hon,  lhat“ti;^''“^ 

’ CHICAGO  AP  JORTH-WESTEM  lAEflY 

palace  sleeping-cars,  and  its  luxarioaa  ciachPP. 
marvels  of  heauty  and  comfort.  Its  coache* 
tlie  most  perfect  inmlcls  tliat  have  been  sdimiS  S 
any  company.  Iis  dining-cars  are  superb,  indihi 
meals  and  service  providerl  In  them  are  equkl  to  C 
given  by  any  flrst-class  Iiolel  in  tlie  country 
B HRUE  I.s  ITf  ■ 
surfing  from  Cliicago  and  having  variow  num 
lines  running  west,  north-west,  and  uortli,  it  cotm 
about  all  that  is  desirable  in  Nortliem  Illinois, 

W isconsin,  the  upper  Michigan  peninsula.  MinJaaoh' 
and  Central  and  South-eastern  Dakota,  and  NorS 
eastern  Nebraska. 

If  you  are  destined  to  or  from  Colorada,  Nebraska 
I tiih,  Wyoming,  MoriUna,  Idulio,  Nera/la,  (.’alifoniia! 
Oregon. W ashington  Territory,  China.  Japim,  the 
wich  Isiands,  New  Zealand,  or  Australia,  you  shoull 
the  trip  lietween  Chicago  and  Uoaiicil 
Bluffs  tOmaliai,  in  either  direction,  see  that  your  tick- 
ets read  over  tills  great  road. 

Its  “ St.  Paul  Line  ” Is  the  shortest  and  best  betweea 
Cliicago  and  Madison,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Y'ou  can  procure  tickeU  over  this  route  from  uearly 
eveiy  coupon  ticket-agent  in  the  country.  Wlien  Iwy. 
iiig  your  tickets  rend  them  carefully  and  be  wire  Hist 
at  least  one  coiqion  reads  over  the  Chioaoo  A Nokb- 
WaSTaRN  Railway. 


Tbe  Gmel  ii  Latiii 

ON  THE 

OBELISK-CRAB 

IN  THE 

METROPOLITAN  1I[DSEDM,NEII5PJ, 

2,  fllonograpi). 


AUGUSTUS  C.  MERRIAM,  Ph.D., 

aivip.not  PKorssaoR  or  obrck  im  oolcsbu  ooukl 


8to,  Paper,  50  cents. 


The  subject  of  this  erudite  monograph  is  neither  i 
hard-shell  nor  a sofl-shcll  cnistaceau,  and  this  is  do 
romance  of  the  sea.  And  yet  a romance  it  i»:  idiI 
even  those  who,  like  Professor  Jowett,  have  little  re- 
spect for  the  study  of  in8criptlon^ cannot  fail  tu catch 
from  the  perusal  of  this  monograph  something  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  wliich  Professor  Merriara  seta  not 
on  his  Egyptian  exploration.  * * • It  is  a piece  of  hard 
work  fnilbrully  performed.  * * * Archeology  and  hi»- 
tory  kiss  each  other,  and  Professor  Merriam  has  a 
right  to  he  proud  of  this  feat  of  recoDcilfaiion — -V  1. 
Evening  Post. 

In  this  handsome  pamphlet  Professor  Angnstna  C. 
Merriam,  of  Columbia  College,  brings  together  a large 
variety  of  literary  and  antiquarian  learning  hearing 
on  the  vexed  and  difficult  inscriptions  wliich  form  liii 
text.  * * * His  success  has  been  such  ns  to  do  credit  to 
American  scholarship,  while  it  corrects  some  ermrt 
which,  left  to  themselves,  would  one  day  bring  d^ 
served  reproach  upon  onr  city.— -V.  F.  TVitune, 


Published  by  HARPF-B  A 

nARPKR  A Beotiifrs  roll  send  the  abate  n«rt 
bu  maU,  postaiK  yrejiaid,  to  anil  part  o/  the  Fwot 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  ^ 

Universally  prescribed  by  the  Facnlty. 

V > A M A ft  A laxative  and  refreslimg 

T A M A R 

I n IVI  l~l  ,,j,^j„.an„ctie,hcmorruoKW. 

cerebral  congestion,  tc. 

INDIEN^3S|r 

de  la  FnenIte  de 

ft  ft  I I I ft  ^ I Ramhntean.  Pana 

the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  »u 
produces  Irritation. 

I c\  -Vew  nsRSt  Chroino  Cards,  no  « alike, 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Tills  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
strength,  and  wholesomeueas.  More  ecoiioniicnl  tiian 
tlie  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  lie  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  sburt-weiglit,  alum  or 
pliospliaU;  jMiwders.  Sold  only  in  cans. 

Royal  Bakino  Powprr  Co.,  108  Wall  Street,  N.  T. 

NOW  READY  —The  Phonograpliic  IMcUonary. 
By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard.  Price, 
5U.  Send  for  specImeD  abaets.  Sold  by  all  book- 
sellera,  or  address  PaoMoaKAraio  lauTiTCTA,  Ciu’U,  O. 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria  promotes  Digestion 

and  overcomes  Flatulency,  uonstipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhcea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me  ’ H.  A.  Archer,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CENTAUR  LINIMEHT-an  absolute  cure  for 
tism,  Spraius,  Burns.  Calls.  &c.  The  most  Powerful 
tratins  Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  t 
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" I owe  my 
^esf. oration 
to  Health 
and  Heavty 
to  the 
CUmURA 
REMEDIES." 

Teitinmoial  of  a Uoa- 
toD  ladj. 

DlSPlOrRINO  Hiimon«.  nnni<Ilatin<;  Enipilona, 
Itrliliii;  TortiireK,  Suit  Rla-nni,  unci  In- 

(untili<  lliiiiioix  ciircccl  by  tlu!  CuTiorR  v Rkmkhirh. 

Curini'K*  Ukkoi.vk.nt,  tlio  ii«w  blcKMl  piirirtpr, 
cleuiiM-M  the  bIcHid  mid  iKT^piration  of  linpiiritieR  aim 
poiiHinoim  cflenieiili*,  anci  lliuu  ’.•i-niovcic  Ihf  ccnoic'. 

Ci'Tioi-Rt.  the;  Rrcjiil  Skin  Tnre.  hiKtantly  iillaya 
Itcbbii;  and  Intbinimation,  i!iem'H  tlu‘  Skin  and  Scalp, 
heali*  ricoiTc  and  Sorea,  and  rcamrea  the  Hair. 

CiiTicfiiA  SoAi-,  mi  exciiiioite  Skin  Bc*niitifl(!r  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  preparfcl  from  (b  Tii-raA,  in  Indli*- 
penaahle  in  treating  Skin  Diaenaea,  liubv  lliimom, 
Skin  Blemialioa,  Sunburn,  and  Orea^v  Skin. 

CuTiocRA  RKMKniKN  are  abicolulflv  pure,  and  the 
only  inrallible  BIihhI  Pnritlera  and  Skin  Beaiitirten*. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Ciiticiini,  !H)  coiita;  Soap, 
25  cent*;  Reaolvent,  $1. 

PoTTltK  Uaco  ANIi  C'llKMIOAI.  Co.,  Bohton,  MaRh. 

old.  Kverytliing  eaay,  printed  inatrnr- 
lioiiR.  Send  2 eiumpe  for  Catalogue  of 
tj!W4yBtp|-^  I'rcweetc,  Type,  Carila.  Ac., to tlie  factory. 

KKLSKV  k CB.,  .Heriden,  Conn. 


and  IJeat  .Stoinacli  Bitten*  known — ® 
iineqnnlled  for  tlieir  incaiicinal  jiropenie)*.  mid  5 
for  tlieir  lineiii.a*.*  lu*  a conii  il.  To  he  bad  in  'J 
Qiiarta  and  Pinta.  L.  FI  >KH,  Jr.,  Sole  ! 
>lmiiifucinrer  and  Proprietor,  7S  Joliii  .St.,  1 
K.Y.  P.O.  Kox  I0t2B.  A 


WAR  VOLUMES 


THE  OLD  DODGE  AGAIN. 

“Sorry,  but  master’s  gone  to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe.  He  left  word  that  if  any  oue 
called  to  lieg  that  they  should  call  aguiti  in  about  six  motiths  or  so.” 


OF 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


An  Important  Contribution  to  American  History. 


(.Vote  entirely  mil  of  print  and  the  platee  destroyed.) 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  fllea  of  Uarper'n  Weekly  during  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containing  1000  of  the 
illusirmiotis  that  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  during 
the  War. 

2 vols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
charKca:  Cloth,  $l-tt  Half  Turkey  Morocco, 
020. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPnON  ONLY. 

McDOXXFaLI*.  RKOS., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  C1iIo«ko,  111. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  now  book, 

ByALUAR  PnnxBTOK.theKrcat 

'elective.  True  hiatory  of 

“Spy  System.”  reveals  iiecrel*'^"^t^W 

REBELLION, 

▲dd're!.,  A.  G.  SETTLETON  & CO.,  Chlcaco,  Ills. 

~EDUCATrONALr 

1883.  The  BfFW  CJ.T.F.YDAK  of  the  188t. 

NR\r  F. NT. LAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  M p.»jrei.  SENT  FREn  to 
youiRclf  and  musical  friends.  Send  names  and  addresses 
to  E.TfU  RJKE.  Franklin S<i  . Boston.  Mass. 

The  /.aryeirt  and  best  appointed  Mitsie.  Literary  and 
Art  School, and  ftOyiEfor  young  ladies  inlhe  leorid. 

IPfR’S  piriodM 

Per  lean 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE »4  no 

HARPER’S  WKKKI.Y 4 

HARPERS  BAZAR 4 

The  THREE  above  piililications. id  Oo 

Any  TWO  aimve  nmned 7 n 

HAKPBlfS  YOUNG  PEOI’LE 1 f, 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  > . ^ 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPl.E  f " ™ 

HARPER’S  FRANKI.IN  Sl^UARK  LlBItARY, 

One  Year  (52  Niiinbera) 10  0 

Postnne  Free  to  all  mtbscrihers  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  

The  Volumes  of  the  Wkkki.v  and  Bazar  begin  with 
the  Itrsi  niimbers  for  .Tmmary,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Vonao  Pkopi.k  with  the  tiri'i  Niiiiilier  for  Noveiiilrer, 
ami  the  Volnniea  of  the  Maoa/.ink  with  the  Nuniljers 
for  June  and  Deceinher  of  each  year. 

Subscript  ions  will  be  entered  with  the  Number  of 
encli  Periodical  current  at  the  lime  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  wliere  the  snhscrilier  otherwise  directs. 

S|)ecimeii  copy  of  Harpkr's  Vocno  Pkopi.r  sent  < 
receipt  of  a tliree-ceiit  stamp. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SyUARE  LIBRARY: 
weekly  puiilicaiioii,  containing  works  of  Travel, 
Biogrni>iiy,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  in  to  25  cents  jier  iiiiinher.  Full  list  of 
Harper's  Franklin  SmMre  Library  will  l>e  fiirnisbed 
graliiitonsiy  on  application  to  IlAKCKKds  Bmirni 

Remittances  should  l>e  made  by  Post-OIBce  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square.  N.  T. 

«“  HARPER  S CATAI.OGUE.  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Nine 
Cents  ill  Postage  Slumps. 

(htJO  AWEEK.  fl2  allay  at  home easilv made.  Costly 
tj)  I U Outfit  free.  Address  TKp«W^.,  Augusta,  Maine.  I 
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LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN, 

Fineeitli  President  of  tbe  United  States. 

Bv  GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 

WITH  TWO  STEEL- PLATE  PORTRAITS. 

2 Volumes,  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  $0  00. 


The  true  history  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  beeu  a prufonud  secret; 
for,  while  an  immense  deal  has  beeu  written  about  it, 
no  writer  has  bad  any  ducumeuiary  authority  for  his 
estimate  of  the  motives,  intentions,  and  prevailing 
counsels  of  the  President  and  cabinet  in  the  tryiug 
times  which  preceded  the  war.  From  the  Inter  history 
of  such  men  as  Cass,  Dix,  Siantou,  Holt,  and  others, 
it  has  been  genenilly  regarded  us  settled  that  Mr. 
Buclinnnii  was  alone  responsible  for  the  course  of  his 
ndiniiiistrntloii.  But  the  history  of  tlial  ndministra- 
Uoii  hitlierto  published  has  Iieen  in  large  part  con- 
jectnrnl  and  linngiuary.  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  that  history  should  he  known.  The 
time  has  long  passed  when  from  |>olllical  feeling  any 
one  could  desire  to  suppress  the  triiib,  and  now  all 
men  will  Ire  glad  to  talw  a dispassionate  view  of  tbe 
men  and  the  events  of  twenty-three  years  ago  at 
Washiugton.  Mr.  Bucbniinu  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  brief  and  clear  memoranda  of  daily  couver- 
satious,  interviews,  and  occurrences.  He  preserved 
all  important  correspuudence.  The  material  for  bi.s 
biography  is  thus  ample,  and  the  character  of  the 
book  caiiuot  but  lie  of  the  most  absorbing  interest. 
Its  revelations  will  unduubledly  surprise  nil  who  have 
accepted  ns  true  the  supposed  histories  which  have 
beeu  written  in  the  excitement  of  strong  partisan 


I feeling:  and  perhaps  not  the  least  startling  jiortlons 
I will  Ih*  in  the  letters  of  eminent  men  who  have  been 
credited  with  dissent  from  the  policy  of  an  admin- 
I isiriUioii,  which  policy  tliey  in  fact  guided  and  ap- 
proved. In  any  event,  the  biography  of  Janies  Bu- 
I chanan  covers  the  most  important  periiHl  of  onr  liis- 
j tory  since  the  Revolntiou  ; and  knowing,  ns  we  do, 

I the  material  which  he  left  to  be  used  at  the  proper 
time,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  made  such 
use  of  it  that  the  pnblicatiou  will  throw  clearer  light 
on  hislory  than  any  or  all  of  the  books  which  have 
' attempted  to  show  bow  the  United  States  wna  led 
I into  the  war  of  1881.— A'.  1’.  Jmirnal  of  Cammerre. 

I George  Tickiior  Cnrtls  auuoiinces  that  ids  long- 
promised  life  ofthelaiePresidentBiichauan  is  finished, 
i In  it  he  promises  to  make  plain  many  tilings  con- 
_ ceruing  tlie  early  days  of  the  war,  and  to  correct  much 
’ badly  - written  history.  The  revelations  made  liy 
j Judge  Black  from  time  to  time  since  the  close  of  the 
war  have  done  ranch  to  correct  false  impressions,  and 
' the  seiitiraent  toward  the  ex-pre.sideut  who  ocrnpled 
j a position  so  difficnlt  has  been  much  raorlified.  En- 
tirely apart,  however,  from  the  interest  Burroniidiiig  the 
I closing  days  of  his  ndmiuistnitloii,  there  was  ranch  in 
I the  life  of  James  Bnchnnin)  demanding  strong  histor- 
I ical  and  biographical  titMitmenL  and  Mr.  Curtis's  book 
1 will  be  awaited  with  iuleresL— 3’Ac  Philadelphia  Times. 


Published  by  HARPER  <fe  BROTHERS,  Neav  A\)hk. 

Harpkr  & Brothkrs  M’i//  sentf  the  above  work  btf  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  /xtii  of 
the  United  States  or  Canaria,  on  receipt  of  Sir  Dollars. 


ILANTERNSI 

lvil^EWS.1 


and  FltVT^I 

ItHRO.  j.  II  a It  IIACII,  S0»FUUert  St.,Phlla.J>x.i 


terest,  free  to  am-  addresa.  Apply  to  Brkksiiikk  Li.  .. 
Insi'ranok  Co..  Pittallelii,  Mass.;  or  Its  General  Agent, 
271  Broadway,  New  York  Cily. 


e Lady  AgentSncmT„""!;;rS 

.Aiul  h'a  s.,"ry  ssllinir  Queea  City 
p HLIrt  :inH  Ktocklns  Hupporters,  etc. 

•>  implr  oijifit  Free.  A*Mrrss 
VCIty  »a«p*iiderCo.,CiDann»ti.O 


BRUSHBS  islS"S, 

JOHN  K.  HOPPKI..  Manufarturer  and  Importer. 


TAKE  NOTICE. 

For  60e.  (In  stamps)  200  Elegant  Scrap  Pictures. 
•Ha  tvro  alike.  F.  WHITINO,  50  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERiUN 

Eflnlile  ActioD  Reiolier, 

82.  Ss  and  G Calibres,  not  iold  at  rstall 
by  tli«  inanufHclurcrs,  but  by  tbr  Oun 
and  llardwnre  trade,  ask  voor  dealer  f >r 
them.  Made  by  HARKINOTON  ft 
RICUARD.aO!l.  Woretster.  Moss.,  also  ..... 

Kts  of  tbe  celebrated  Automatic  Uammerlees 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 

Full  coiirse.TWo  vKARs;  shorter  course,  one  year.  The 
Englisli  and  Delsarte  systems  of  gia*ture;  light  gym- 
nas't  ics.  Term  begins  OcLitli.  Apply  at  1 Somerset  St., 
Boston.  Mass.,  after  Oct.  1st,  from  10  to  12  A.  .M.,  or  for 
catniogiies  address  at  any  time  R,  R.  RAYMOND,  Priii. 


SEELEY’S  aVaeVa  PILE  PIPE 

Apiilim  miy^  ointment  din^y^to  ^irts  attected,  there- 


in the  vest  \>tic\ivt,  rraily  for  use,  y^thnut  nulu  or  Income. 


|■<>IllI>auiell  with  a paekaae  of  Swley's  Ointmehi 


drui^sti 


LIST  OF  NEir  BOOKS. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Fifteenth  President 
<if  tlie  Uiiiletl  States.  By  Gkorob  Tioknor  Ci-rtis. 
Witli  Two  Sleel-Pliite  Portraits.  2 vole.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
Gilt  Tops  and  Uiicnt  Edges,  $C  00. 

II. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  DIX.  By  his  Son, 
MoRiiAN  I)i.x.  Ill  Two  VulumesL  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt 
Tojm,  Uncut  Edges,  .1*  (Xi. 

HI. 

TWELVE  AMERICANS.  Their  Live.s  and  Times. 
By  llowAiti)  Causom.  Coiiuiiiiiiig  Sketches  of 
llornlio  Seymour,  Clnirles  Friineis  Aibuiis,  Peter 
Cooi>cf,  Haimili.-tl  Iliiinllii,  Joliii  Gilliert,  Rolieri  C. 
Scheiick,  Frederick  DoiiglHKs,  William  Allen,  Allen 
G.  Thiirman,  Joseph  Jera-rsoii,  Kllliu  B.  Waslibliriie, 
Alejcander  H.  Siephciis.  Porlrails.  12iiio,  Cloth, 


*1  75. 


IV. 


SPANISH  VISTAS.  By  Gkorok  Paiis<ins  Latiikop. 
Illustr.'ited  by  Ciiari.zs  8.  Rcinuakt.  Square  Svo, 
Oriiuiiiciitul  Cover,  $3  00. 

V. 

MOSAICS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  The  Bible  Record, 
with  Illustrative  Poetic  and  Prose  Selections  from 
Stiiiidiird  Literature.  Bv  MABOies  \Vii.i.son  and 
Roiikkt  Pikri-ont  Wii.iaon.  lu  Two  Volumes. 
121110,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

VI. 

THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS  ON 
THE  OBELISK-CRAB  in  ilie  MetnipolllHii  Mn- 
setim.  New  York.  A M<im)grHph.  By  At  <;o.-i  os  C. 
Mkbbiax,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  I’rofes«or  of  Greek  in 
Columbia  College.  8vo,  Pa|.ier,  50  ceiita. 

VII. 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY,  Stnictnrnl  and  Svs- 
leniaiic.  For  Use  in  .Scliools  and  C.dleges.  By 
Jamks  Orton,  A.JI.,  Pii.D.,  late  Profes8<T  of  Natural 
History  in  V.-issnr  College.  Uecised  Hditimu  Illus- 
trated. Crown  Svo,  Cloili,  $l  SO. 

VIII. 

GAMES  AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
DREN. Collected  and  Compared  by  Wilmam 
Wki.lb  Nkwelu  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover, 
tl  50. 

IX. 

LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH 
CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  Publication  by  Tiiomas 
Cari.yi.k.  Edited  liy  Jaukb  Anthony  FRounit. 
4to,  Piijier,  80  ceiiia.  Also,  Library  Edition,  12iuo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

X. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
liy  Wii.i.iau  j.  Roi.kf,  a. M.,  formerly  Head  Master 
of  the  High  School,  Cnmliridgc,  Mass.  With  En- 
gravings. ICmo,  Cloth,  60  cents ; Paper,  40  cents. 

XI. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  POEMS.  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Liicrece,  and  other  Poems.  Edited,  with  Notes,  liy 
Wn.LiAM  J.  Roi.rz,  A.M.  Witli  Kiigriiviugs.  lOiuo, 
Cloth,  50  cents ; 4tu,  Pu|ier,  40  cents. 

XFI. 

NAN.  By  LroT  C.  Lii.i.ik,  Aitlhor  of  “Mlldruo>-«mr- 
gain,”  “Prudence,”  Ac.  A Story  lor  Girls,  lllua- 
trated.  lOmo,  Cloth,  $1  no. 

XIII. 

FREDERICK  II.  AND  MARIA  THERESA.'  From 
Hitherto  Uiipublislied  Dociimeiit.s.  174n-1742.  By 
Tub  Duo  lf.  Buooi.ik.  From  tlie  French,  by  Mrs. 
Casuki.  Hokv  and  Mr.  John  Lii.i.ik.  4lo,  Paiier, 
20  cents. 

XIV. 

THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE.  A History  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Bv  VV.  c.  Conant.  (Heprinted 
from  Harpkr’s  M*<iA/.iNR  for  May,  1SS3.)  The 
Bridge  as  a Moiinmeiit.  By  .Montoomkky  Somuyi.kk. 
(Iteprinted  frmn  Haiipkii’s  Wstki.v,  May  27,  ISnS.) 
Togellier  with  an  Account  .if  the  Oiieniiig  Exercises, 
May  24.  ISS3.  With  Two  PoriniU*  -^il 

Illiistratioiis.  4to,  Paper.H' 

XV.  . 

LIDDELL  & SCOTT'S  GREEK-EN?n>u.  X- 
ICON.  A Greek-English  Lexicon.  CoinpilOn'by 
Hknkv  Okorok  LiniiF.i.i.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  Roiikkt  Soott,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Rochester,  late  Master  of  Balliol  College,  OxRird. 
Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  AiigineiileAl  ilirongh- 
ont,  with  tlie  Co-operitloii  of  Prof.  Duislku,  of 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  4to,  She«|),  $10  00. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PI  lll,ISIlF.n  DY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Sir  Tom.  By  Mr8.0t.ipiiAiiT.  20  cents. 

What  Hast  Thon  Done?  By  J.  Fitzoxralo  Mollot. 
15  cents.  _ 

A Foolish  Virgin.  By  Ei.i.a  Wbru.  20  cents. 

The  Senior  Songman.  By  the  Author  of  “ St.  Olave’s," 
’’  Meta's  Faith,”  Ac.  20  cents. 

Ant  Ciesar  Ant  Nihil.  By  the  Countess  M.  Vow  Born- 
MKU.  20  cents.  _ 

The  Romantic  Adventures  of  n .Milkmaid.  Bv  Thomas 
IIakov.  Illiistruled.  in  cents. 

Yolande.  By  Wii.i.iam  Blaok.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
$l  25 : Paiier,  20  cents. 

For  the  Major.  By  Conbtanok  Fkmmorr  VVoolsom. 
Cloth.  $l  no.  _ 

Arden.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Roiiinbon.  15  cents. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family.  By  Antuont  Trom.opk. 
20  cents.  _ 

Honest  Diirie.  By  Prank  Barertt.  20  cents. 

A Sen  Queen.  By  W.  Ci.ark  RrBer.LL.  lOmo,  Half 
Bound,  $1  00;  4lo,  Pnjier,  20  cents. 

The  Ladies  Llndores.  By  Mrs.  Oi.iphant.  lOmo, 

Half  Bound,  $l  00 ; 4fo,  Pujier,  20  cents. 

Like  Sliips  Upon  the  Sen.  By  Fbanoeb  Eleanor 

Trollope.  20  cents.  _ 

No  New  Thing.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  26  ceuU. 


I A'  Harper  A nROriiKiiK  wilt  send  any  of  the  abort 
icorics  by  mail,  jwslaye  prefstid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

fkT'  Harpkr's  Catai.uuub  matUa  fret  on  receipt  of 
.Vine  Cents  in  stamps, 

II.KRI’EO  k BltOTlIER^,  Franklin  Square,  S.  Y, 

Jiiginarriom 


PENN  STATE 


THE  kIGHT  RUNNING 


earl  8c  WILbL'N 

PATENT  SHORT  BAN- 

» nn  QC  An  FHGE 


ALWAYS 


VOLUME 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


THE  TRAVELERS 


Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co,, 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN, 

Has  Paid  its  Policy-Holders  $8,500,000, 


LARGEST  ACCIDENT  COMPANY  in  the  WORLD. 

BEST  OF  SOUND  LIFE  COMPANIES. 


LOWER  RA^TES  IMPLY  DEFECTIVE  SECIJRITI, 

AS  THE  EXPTt’  TREASURIES  OF  THE  HAT-FASSERS. 


All  Proven  Claims  Paid  by  us  XN  FULL, 


AN  AMERICAN  MAN-OF-WAR  FIRING  A SALUTE  TO  A FOREIGN  FLEET. 


>’OT  BY  UNCERTAIN  ASSESSMENTS  AFTER  DEATH. 


AH*  OON6TANTL 


OUR  POLICY- HOLDERS  ARE  SECURED  BY 

$6,977,000  Solid  Assets,  $ 1 ,7 1 6,000  Cash  Surplus. 


CHANGE  in  TARIFF. 


LOW,  SON.  & HAYDON’S 

TOILET  SOAPS. 


HOPE  FOR  THE 


BALD 


RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary. 


I The  Roots  do  not  come  out  when  the  I 
Hair  leaves  the  Skin.  ■ 

It  ha*  always  been  sunposod  that  alter  the  head  be- 
came glazed  and  shiny  il  was  hopeless  to  expect  any 
h.nir.  The  following  cut  showing  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  will  illu.strate  better  than  words  the  fallacy  of 
the  old  idea.  This  cut  is  a microscopic  view  of  the  fol- 
licle and  papilla,  from  which  the  hair  grows : 

This  Hair  will  fall  out 

The  Scalp.  ...  • » It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
jU\  though  the  hair  is  gone 
„ , „ /f\\  from  the  surface  U Is  still 

The  Hair  Bulb.  . . 3-^Ylallvo  healthy  beneath  the 

The  Cortraction  . . . »«'P-  »“<!  ‘'"'-V  prevent- 

jj  cd  from  growing  by  the 
The  New  Hair.  . . . contraction  of  the  follicle 

in  in  which  it  should  grow. 


it  fieoretnrj- 


IN  Id.  MORRtt«,  Ami 


►er’s  CacliOAis. 


HOW.AKD 


THK  AGONIES  OF  BILIOUS  COLIC.* 
THE  INDE.SCRIB.ABLE  PANGS  OF  CHRONIC  IN- 
DIGESTION, THE  DEBILITY  AND  MENTALSTC- 
POR  RESULTING  FROM  A COSTIVE  HABIT, 
MAY  BE  CERTAINLY  AVOIDED  BY  REGULAT- 
ING THE  SYSTEM  WITH  THAT  AOREEABLK 
AND  REFRESHING  STANDARD  PREPARATION. 
TAUBANT’S  seltzer  APEBIEST. 
PROCURABLE  AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Tootli  Brushes. 


How  The  Hair  Grows  on  the  Bald  Head  1 

^ apply  friction  to  bring 

the  blood  to  the  surface  and 
/ supply  the  scaip  with  a per- 

feet  nalr-food  to  nourish  the 
weak  roots.  We  do  not  pro- 
f®***  1®  grow  hair  on  every 
head.  Some  from  the  use 
y of  alcoholic  and  poisonous 
ivNW  ^ ^ preparations  have  destroy- 

Hr  ^'*1 follicle.  These  cases 
Vjt'hTYV  w ^re  hopeless,  but  so  rare 

• M that  no  one  one  should  be 

• ■J'  I discouraged  from  using  one 

NX  bottle  of 

Benton’s  Hair  Grower, 

A ns  this  will  demonstrate 

whether  the 

/ S T R E^N  G Tli*E  N the*re- 

/ mainlng  hair,  stop  its 

' FALLING  OUT.  and  cure 

DANDRUFF  and  ITCHING 


Agents  ill  New  York. 


peck  k SNYDCrS 


Celebrated  Tennis 


’^‘*CAlA*5SnKt°&- 

SNTDBB.  W«niift«WW 

MJ.  128  * 130  Nassau  Street,  Sew  Ton- 


MA.M-FACTURED  BT  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Paillards 

MUSIC 

BOXES^S 


or  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  state. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


John  B.  Taylor,  (one  of  the  heirs  to  the  immese  Tray- 
lor estate),  ot  Newport,  Ky.,  says  of  the  ^nton 
Grower:  ‘ I have  us^  It  and  find  itall  thatlsclalmed 
for  It;  I like  It  very  much,  it  has  grown  hair  on  my 
head  to  some  extent.” 

BsvroK  Haib  Gbowkr  Co.  Dear  Sir*.-— A^ut  a year 
ago  one-half  of  my  head  was  bald  and  shiny,  and  as 
bare  as  the  palm  ot  my  hand.  I was  told  by  physicians 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  hair  to  grow  on  my 
head,  as  I had  suffered  so  much  from  neuralgia.  lam 
over  sixty  years  of  ago,  and  began  to  use  your  tiwr 
Grower  less  than  a year  ago.  I hs'"®  P°w  as  ffo®®  a 
head  of  hair  as  I ever  had  in  youth,  ll  Is  now  from  five 
to  six  Inches  In  length  and  In  such  a luxuriant  con- 
dition that  no  one  would  think  1 bad  ever  been  baia. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  WiiJ),  118  CUnto^St..  Cleveland,  O. 


Mailed  for  $1.50  by 
KEEPFEL  & ESSEKi  New 


ASK  FOR  IM.USTRATED  CIRCULAR  OF 
THE  NEW  DISSOLVING  8TEREOPTICON. 


ilASSES 

^jUK  fnr  Xmo/exr*.  Ac.  „K..dk  J. 
llannfactnriDg  Opt^ians,  Phila^, 

r-  llliutrated  Price  CatiUoBVe. 


Dr.  Benson's  Skin  Cure  makes  the  skin  white,  soft, 
and  smooth.  No  poisonous  drugs  in  it. 


WATER. 

Sqi^^Ho  all.  Cathartic,  alterative.  A specifl 
for  of  the  stomach,  liver;  kidneys,  eczerot 

mahtfh,  md  oil  imparities  of  the  blood.  Avoi 
en^  harsh  waters,  native  and  foreira.  Such  watei 
are  i^tive  irritants  and  impair  the  digestive  oi 
gnna  and  feldiMgiL  *«one  ,;enniDe  on  draught. 


In  36  Numbers,  suited 


of  writing.  One  of  each  for  trial,  by  mall, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  She.  in  stamps. 


XEBICAN  STAB  SOFT 
L Also,  Star  Kmp^  CapaW»_ 

»Dr.Bcn»^P»iVSm:S 

•tdache."— Thoa.  8.  Martin,  w 


ALLEOHENY  COLLEGE  LlBftXM* 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

New  York.  Saturday.  August  18,  1883. 


“ It*  standard  is  higher  than  that  o f any  weekly  jniblication  for 
the  young,  and  the  literary  and  art  talent  devoted  to  making  it 
jdeasing  and  instructive  is  the  best  in  America." — Boston  Gi.obk. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Ili.vhtratki)  Wkrkly. 

A NEW  SERIAL. 

“DICK  AND  D.” 

BY  LUCY  C.  ULLIE, 

Antbor  of  “Mildred’s  Baitfain,”  “Nan,”  etc. 

The  puhlUihers  o/Harpkr’s  Young  People  take  pleasure 
in  announenng  that  in  the  issue  of  August  21  they  trill  publish  the 
first  chapters  of  a neie  serial  story  by  Mrs.  Lillie.  In  “ Dick 
and  D.”  the  little  folk  mil  hare  a story  replete  trith  incident, 
fall  of  interest,  and  tcritten  trith  that  rare  sympathy  trith  child 
life  which  is  so  esperially  characteristic  of  Mrs.  lAllids  work. 

SuBscniPTioN  Prick,  $1.50  per  Yeah. 

A specimen  copy  o/ Harper’s  Young  People  wUl  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  a three-cent  stamp. 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPHY. 
rpHE  telegraph  strike  has  thus  far  commanded  pub- 
X lie  respect  by  its  firm  and  peaceful  conduct.  It 
has  undoubtedly  done  more  than  any  similar  move- 
ment to  concentrate  general  attention  upon  the  power 
and  the  possibility  of  extensive  organizations  of  intel- 
ligent and  voting  labor  against  similar  organizations 
of  capital . Factory  labor  is  largely  of  foreign  origin, 
and  the  associations  known  as  trades-unions  have 
been  largely  under  the  control  of  foreign  traditions 
and  leadership.  But  the  telegraph  operators,  like  the 
railway  engineers,  are  chiefly  American,  and  of  char- 
acteristic American  intelligence  and  feeling.  This 
fact  introduces  entirely  new  elements  into  the  situa- 
tion, and  suggests  very  different  questions.  The  as- 
sured continuance  of  regular  transport  and  communi- 
cation throughout  the  country— that  is,  of  the  contin- 
uous undisturbed  service  of  railroads  and  telegraphs 
—is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  great  vital  national 
interests.  But  that  regular  and  proper  continuance 
depends,  not  upon  capital,  considered  as  a separate 
force,  but  upon  labor.  That  is  to  say,  certain  defined 
and  organized  bodies  of  intelligent  American  citizens, 
united  by  a common  interest,  hold  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  in  their  hands. 

The  woinI  “labor”  has  hitherto  described  a huge 
ignorant  ma.ss  of  men  and  women,  and  “capital” 
the  combination  of  intelligence  and  political  power. 
But  in  America  this  distinction  has  largely  di^p- 
peared ; and  as  one  of  the  two  words  covers  an  im- 
mense numerical  superiority,  the  prospect  is  nece.ssa- 
rily  changed.  Some  method  must  be  devised,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  one  of  the  two  interests,  which 
shall  secure  the  community  against  such  a situation 
as  that  which  has  prevailed  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Fortunately  the  trouble  began  at  the  dullest  moment 
of  a dull  season.  But  bow  if  it  had  taken  place  at 
the  most  pressing  hour  of  a busy  season  ? How  if  it 
had  been  a strike  of  telegraphs  and  railroads  in  the 
midst  of  war?  In  that  case  the  government  would 
undoubtedly  have  taken  both.  But  what  does  that 
mean  ? It  means  that  the  community,  the  people, 
the  state,  would  have  done  what  it  held  to  be  essential 
to  the  common  safety,  even  if  it  involved  taking  pri- 
vate property,  and  conducting  what  is  called  busi- 
ness. 

That  is  the  whole  principle  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  postal  telegraphy,  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  telegraph  strike.  The  government  conducts  the 
Post-office,  which  is  simply  “business,”  and  a tele- 
graph .supplement  to  the  Post-office  is  only  a question 
of  expediency.  Such  interruptions  as  those  arising 
from  the  strike  produce  not  only  incalculable  incon- 
venience, but  loss,  and  it  is  for  the  people  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  be  tolerated.  They  will  be  al- 
ways possible  and  imminent  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  vast  counter  organizations  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital. They  will  become  more  probable  as  intelligent 
labor  becomes  more  conscious  of  its  power  and  capi- 
tal more  selflshly  grasping.  But  the  primary  source 
of  the  situation  is  monopoly.  To  destroy  the  monop- 
oly is  of  course  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  sneer 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a government  to  go  into 
business  is  only  silly,  because  the  government  has 
gone  into  business.  In  the  Post-office  it  has  often 
deliberately  gone  into  a losing  business,  because  the 
convenience  and  prosperity  of  the  people  are  more 
important  than  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the  Treasury. 
A general  strike  of  the  telegraphs  and  railways  would 
in  a very  short  time  cost  the  government  and  country 
very  much  more  than  tlie  construction  of  a telegraph. 
The  operation  of  such  a work  should  of  course  be 
placed  beyond  the  interference  of  trading  politicians. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  expediency  of  postal  telegraphy 
has  become  a pres^gi^nd  important  auction. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  CAUCUS. 

The  election  of  a Republican  Senator^  in  New 
Hampshire  has  been  very  interesting  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  party  independence  of  caucus  control.  The 
Republicans  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  caucus 
or  be  governed  by  its  decision  have  been  very  sharp- 
ly rebuked  by  Secretary  Chandler  and  the  papers 
which  agree  with  him.  But  a vriser  course  for  him 
and  for  them  to  pursue  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  why  the  caucus  has  ceased  to  command  the 
respect  and  support  of  so  many  Republicans  in  so 
many  States.  The  independent  members  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  as  in  other  States,  are  quite 
as  good  Republicans  as  Mr.  Chandler,  and  they  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  concession  in  order  to 
maintain  a party  organization;  nor  are  they  less 
mindful  than  he  that  no  better  rule  for  the  action  of 
a party  has  been  devised  than  that  of  the  government 
of  the  majority. 

But  what  Mr.  Chandler  and  his  friends  ought  to 
see,  if  they  hope  to  I’emain  managers,  is  that  an  unfair 
or  a dishonest  majority,  a majority  which  is  produced 
by  bribery  and  trickery  and  intrigue,  has  no  rights 
whatever.  Nobody  who  agrees  to  leave  a decision  to 
chance  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  throwing  of  loaded 
dice  or  of  marked  cards.  Whoever  consents  to  be 
governed  by  the  majority  contemplates  only  an  hon- 
est majority,  and  he  who  in  any  way  attempts  to  se- 
cure the  greater  number  of  voices  by  illicit  means 
confesses  by  that  conduct  that  he  has  not  a fair  ma- 
jority. This  is  the  key  to  the  situation  in  the  late 
Senatorial  contests  in  New  Hampshire  and  elsewhere. 
It  was  justly  felt  by  many  intelligent  men  that  Mr. 
Rollins’s  position  enabled  him,  under  various  forms 
of  patronage,  direct  and  indirect,  to  appeal  to  the  cu- 
pidity or  ambition  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
in  such  ways  virtually  to  buy  votes.  In  a general 
and  broad  sense  he  was  regarded  as  a representative 
of  the  leadership  and  control  which  rests  upon  bar- 
gaining, and  which  necessarily  reduces  politics  to 
mere  trading.  And  as  one  of  the  chief  dependencies 
of  this  system  is  the  practically  packed  caucus,  there 
were  a great  many  Republicans  who  would  not  con- 
sent to  become  accessory  to  an  action  which  w'ould 
aggravate  the  system,  and  certainly  destroy  the  party. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  politics  are  not  possible 
upon  such  principles.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Rollins  and 
of  Mr.  Chandler  shows  that  it  is  the  practices  which 
they  represent  that  are  at  fault.  Their  defeat  in  New 
Hampshire,  like  that  of  the  New  York  Senators  who 
sought  a re-election  two  years  ago,  and  the  ti’emeu- 
dous  results  of  the  election  of  last  year,  show  an  inde- 
pendence in  the  Republican  party  which  is  of  the  best 
possible  augury  for  the  future.  The  election  of  nei- 
ther Mr.  Rollins  nor  of  Mr.  Chandler  would  have 
been  of  advantage  to  the  party,  because  it  would  have 
been  the  triumph  of  a kind  of  politics  which  has  been 
the  heaviest  burden  of  the  party,  and  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  vast  numbers  of  Republicans  do  not  mean 
longer  to  bear. 

DEMOCRACY  ACCORDING  TO 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrats,  to  whose  action  we 
alluded  last  week,  re  affirmed  the  demand  of  the  Ohio 
Democracy  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  demanded  also  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
present  system  of  internal  taxation.  Sucli  abolition 
would  leave  the  I’evenue  to  be  raised  by  a tariff  tax, 
and  it  is  therefoi’e  the  plan  of  the  protectionist  in- 
terest. But  as  tlie  internal  tax  is  laid  upon  super- 
fluities and  luxuries,  and  the  tariff  tax  is  levied  upon 
necessities  and  ravr  material,  the  former  is  evidently 
more  just.  But  the  declaration  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Democrats  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party  declines  to  make  the  tariff  an  issue. 
Every  successive  State  platform  w’hich  it  proclaims 
shows  more  clearly  that  the  Democratic  party  is  clad 
in  Republican  garments,  and  seeks  power  by  assum- 
ing as  little  difference  as  possible  from  the  Republican 
party.  But  the  animal  which  strutted  in  the  lion’s 
skin  was  not  taken  for  the  lion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrats  begin  by  a.sserting 
their  fidelity  to  their  “fundamental  faith,”  and  de- 
clare that  they  “ uphold  the  sanctity  of  personal  lib- 
erty.” Indeed  t and  since  when  ? The  Republican 
party  arose  because  the  Democratic  party  despised  the 
sanctity  of  personal  liberty.  They  continue,  loftily: 
“The  people  should  only  be  taxed  so  much  as  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  for  the  frugal  conduct  of  their 
affairs,  not  one  cent  for  surplus,  and  no  unnecessary 
taxation.  ” But  the  Republican  President  had  already 
said  it.  In  his  annual  Message  last  December  Presi- 
dent Arthur  said,  “Only  such  taxes  ought  to  be  lev- 
ied as  are  necessary  for  a wise  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government;  of  late  the  public 
revenues  have  far  exceeded  the  limit;”  and  he  recom- 
mended that  they  be  checked.  The  Republican  Con- 
gress checked  them  accordingly.  How  is  this  an  ap- 
peal for  support  of  the  Democratic  party  ? 

But  the  most  amusing  clause  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Democratic  creed  is  that  which  concerns  faith  in  civil 
service  reform.  “ They”---that  is,  the  Democracy  of 
Pennsylvania—"  believe  in  that  genuine  and  deep- 


reaching  civil  service  reform  ^ich  oonsist^^^ 
election  to  office  of  honest,  injjri^gent,  capsMa 
courageous  public  servants,  w|d  ^1 
minister  their  trust,  and  wdio  will  be  held  to  strict 
accountability  for  such  a discharge  ol  tt,and  wte.- 
will  redeem  and  purge  the  departments  of  the  gegw' 
al  goveniment  from  that  corruption  and 
which  they  have  been  permeated  under 
rule,  and  which  that  party  has  shown  itself 
and  unwilling  to  eradicate.”  This  is  the 
sion  of  the  Democratic  demand  for  reform  nfthocM 
service,  and  it  is  simply  turning  out  the  Republkang 
It  is  nothing  whatever  but  a cry /or  the  spoils,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a Democratic  victory  would 
be  equivalent  to  a swift  and  clean  sweep  of  the  entire 
civil  service,  down  to  the  laborers  and  scrub-women. 
The  result  would  be  so  startling  and  disturbing  that 
the  country  would  vigorously  protest.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  an  earnest  Democratic  reformer  nothing  else 
will  fully  arouse  the  country.  But  we  do  not  take 
so  gloomy  a view.  The  Republicans  have  matured 
a scheme  of  practical  reform,  and  have  begun  to  ap- 
ply it.  The  Democrats,  with  whom  the  evil  b^an, 
announce  that  the  only  reform  necessary  is  to  bring 
them  intopow’er.  The  very  factthattheydonotdeclare 
for  the  vigorous  enforcement  and  rapid  extension  of 
the  reformed  system  already  established  is  the  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  Democratic  abandonment  of  all 
reform  except  that  which  is  accomplished  by  virtuous 
professions  of  the  exceeding  purity  of  the  Democratic 
party.  

THE  CONTEST  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  selection  of  Colonel  Charles  R.  Codman  as 
the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Con- 
vention is  an  admirable  sign  of  the  spirit  and  pu^ 
pose  of  the  party  in  that  State.  Colonel  Codmas  is 
a vigorous,  sagacious,  and  independent  Republican, 
whose  independence  does  not  make  him  impractica- 
ble or  visionary,  and  who  especially  represents  the 
spirit  and  pei’ception  wliich  are  indispensable  to  Re- 
publican success  in  Massachusetts  this  year.  His 
speech  at  the  Convention  will  undoubtedly  strike  the 
key-note  of  the  contest,  and  show  that  there  is  really 
but  one  object  to  be  sought  at  the  election  by  honor 
able  and  self-respecting  Massachusetts  men,  and  that 
is  the  defeat  of  Butler.  The  Boston  Herald  well 
defines  the  sole  issue  as  Butlerism.  That  word  de- 
scribes a spirit  and  methods  and  tendencies  which 
ai'e  radically  hostile  to  all  that  the  word  Massachu- 
setts means  in  American  history  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Massachusetts  citizens.  The  issue  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  no  one  need  misunderstand  it. 

Every  voter  who  desires  decent  politics  and  the 
preservation  of  the  good  name  of  the  State  will  glad- 
ly support  any  reputable  Republican  candidate  who 
may  be  nominated  against  Butler.  There  has  beeu 
some  i-eport  of  the  unwillingness  of  certain  Eepub- 
licans  to  support  this  or  that  man  because,  although 
of  undoubted  honesty  and  ability,  he  may  not  be  ze^- 
ous  enough  in  this  or  that  movement  of  reform.  It 
is  incredible,  however,  that  there  should  be  many 
such,  or  that  any  man  who  is  intelligently  devoted 
to  any  wise  reform  should  not  see  that  all  progr^is 
impossible  until  the  chief  obstruction  of  any  real  re- 
form is  removed.  A man  may  be  a little  too  warm 
or  a little  too  cool  upon  the  temperance  question  or 
upon  civil  service  reform ; he  may  seem  to  be  a little 
too  strong  or  a little  too  weak  upon  the  tariff  or  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue;  but  these  are  not 
the  issues  in  Massachusetts  at  this  particular  election, 
and  a temperance  or  civil  service  mform  Republican 
might  as  wisely  have  refused  to  vote  for  Gabpikld  in 
1880  because  his  views  upon  those  subjects  may  not 
have  been  in  every  detail  satisfactory  as  to  reject  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  same  reasons. 

Votes  at  an  election  where  there  is  a plainly  para- 
mount issue  can  be  wi.sely  cast  only  with  reference  to 
that  issue.  In  the  national  election  of  i860,  when 
the  overshadowing  question  was  that  of  the 
of  slavery,  a man.  would  have  been  crazy  who 
have  refused  to  support  Mr.  Lincoln  because  heroig 
not  have  been  sound  upon  the  tariff.  In  1864,  when 
the  real  question  was  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
war,  to  have  i-efused  to  vote  for  him  because  he  w 
too  slow  about  emancipation  would  have  been 
So  in  Massachusetts  at  this  election  the  commw  6 
question  is.  Shall  Butler  be  Governor? 
tion  must  determine  every  man’s  vote.  Some  Kep 
lican  candidate,  indeed,  may  be  nominated  w 
views  upon  certain  subjects  may  not  be  wholly 
factory  to  certain  Republicans.  But  this 
repel  them.  For  instance,  Butler  professes  * 
woman  suffrage.  A Republican  candidate  ma.^ 
presented  who  does  not  favor  it.  A voter 
friendly  to  that  cause  must  then  ask  himself  w 
Butler’S  profession  of  interest  in  the 
weighs  all  the  mischief  which  the  officim 
of  such  a man  necessarily  brings  upon  the 
Butler,  in  an  interview  last  wm^»  ®*P  . ^ 

most  excellent  sentimente  upon  civil 
But  in  view  of  his  actual  course  upon  this  su  ^ 
of  the  whole  conduct  of  his  administraim^  that  h* 
honest  civil  service  reformer  really  thin 
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serves  the  cause  either  by  voting  for  Butler  or  by 
refusing  to  support  an  honorable  and  worthy  oppos- 
ing candidate  who  has  made  no  such  professions? 
We  . do  not  believe  that  there  is  a corporal’s  guard  of 
such  voters  in  Massachusetts  who  at  this  election 
would  refuse  their  votes  to  a sound  and  honest  Repub- 
lican because  he  did  not  hold  their  precise  views  of 
civil  service  reform. 


A WORD  IN  SEASON. 

Thr  friends  of  the  Niagara  Falls  reservation  have  thus 
far  been  singnlarly  discreet  in  their  comlnot  of  the  enter- 
prise, an<l  it  would  be  iinfortnnate  if  the  reservation  should 
now  be  imperiled  by  extravagant  demands.  The  report 
of  the  Coiiiuii.s8ioners  will  be  presented  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature, and  it  will  probably  recommend  the  purchase  by 
the  State  of  the  land  essential  to  the  design.  There  will 
probably  be  some  opposition,  as  to  every  pnblic  project  of 
the  kind,  and  the  conclusive  argument  for  the  adoption  of 
the  expected  proposition  of  the  Commission  will  be  that 
the  land  to  bo  taken  is  essential  to  the  object  contemplated. 

This,  it  seems  to  ns,sbonld  be  borne  constantly  in  mind 
by  all  friends  of  the  reservation.  An  enlargement  of  the 
plan,  however  pleasant  and  desirable  in  itself,  would  prob- 
ably defeat  the  main  pui*pose.  The  proposition  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  first  upon  a definite  line,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Survey  in  1880, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  by  ex-Governor 
Seymour,  the  president  of  the  board. 

The  essential  point  is  admirably  stated  in  a letter  to  the 
Sun  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison,  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  association : 

“I  was  convinced  that  the  intelligent  people  of  the  State  would 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  .scenery  about  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara if  the  matter  could  be  presented  to  them  plainly  and  hon- 
estly. But  I do  not  believe  they  will  favor  the  extension  of  the 
proposed  reservation  several  miles  down  the  river,  past  the  village 
of  Suspension  Bridge,  so  as  to  include  the  region  around  the  Whirl- 
pool. The  scenery  there  is  not  threatened  with  destruction,  as  it 
is  near  the  Falls,  nor  i.s  the  State  ownership  of  the  laiul  so  fur 
down  the  river  essential  to  the  interest  or  value  of  the  scenery  of 
Niagara.  This  enormous  enlargement  of  the  proposed  reserva- 
tion, and  of  its  cost,  if  seriously  urged  by  friends  of  the  movement, 
would,  I think,  insure  the  defeat  of  the  original  enterprise,  and 
should  rightly  have  that  result.” 

This  passage  undoubtedly  expresses  the  views  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  of  those  who  have  been  most  persistent  in  ad- 
vocating the  enterprise. 


THE  OBELISK  CRABS. 

Professor  A.  C.  Mkrriam,  of  Columbia  College,  has 
written  a monograph  upon  tlie  Obelisk  crab  inscriptions, 
which  the  Harpkrs  hove  neatly  published,  as  becomes  one 
of  the  most  thorough  works  of  archaeological  scholarship 
ever  aecomplished  in  this  cnnntry.  The  obelisk  known  as 
the  Goriunoe  obelisk,  from  the  gallant  officer  who  raised  it 
successfully  and  transported  it  to  this  country,  originally 
rested  upon  four  bronze  sea  crabs.  Two  had  been  stolen, 
and  the  two  that  remained  were  seriously  broken  and  de- 
faced. 

The  inscriptions  upon  them  had  been  deciphered  in  Alex- 
andria, and  the  inteipretation  had  Ijeeu  accepted  by  Euro- 
pean scholars.  It  was  repeated  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Feuardf-nt,  who  has  for  some  years  assailed  npon  arcliseo- 
logical  grounds  the  honesty  of  the  Director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Art  Mnsenm.  Tho  Alexandrian  interpretation  was 
also  accepted  by  Commander  Gorrinue,  who  claims,  how- 
ever, to  be  neither  an  archteologist  nor  an  Egyptologist. 
The  Alexandrian  interpretation,  however,  was  wholly  inac- 
curate. The  original  pair  of  crabs  having  been  deposited  in 
the  Mnsenm,  the  Trustees  referred  the  question  of  the  in- 
scriptions to  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia,  and  he  to 
Dr.  Mkrriam,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  college. 

Professor  Merriam  has  shown  the  error  of  tho  Alexan- 
drian rendering  in  a way  perfectly  satisfactory,  testing  his 
work  at  every  point  by  contemporary  facts  already  known, 
so  that  his  essay  is  conclusive.  He  corrects  dates  and 
names,  but  with  a modest  courtesy  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  previous  ex- 
aminations which  are  as  honorable  as  his  own  scholarly 
spirit  and  skill  are  evident.  The  monograph  is  a credit  to 
American  scholarship  of  which  we  may  well  be  prond. 
Professor  Mkrriam  has  broken  a lance  with  Mommsen,  and 
come  off  victorious. , F'or  Mommsen,  accepting  the  Alexan- 
drian interpretation,  had  held  that  the  temple  before  which 
the  obelisks  stood  hatl  not  been  erected  to  AirousTUS,  but 
by  Augustus  to  his  father,  Julius.  To  have  corrected 
Mommsen  is  a- bright  laurel  for  an  American  scholar. 


A SIDE  LIGHT. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  from  a letter  of  the  writer  known  as 
“Ouida”  that  the  question  of  an  international  copyright  is 
beginning  to  present  itself  in  England  in  a new  light.  The 
competition  of  American  fiction  in  the  English  market 
arouses  at  least  the  apprehension  of  Otiida.  “ What  I 
want  to  know,”  she  says,  “is  this:  On  what  terms  are 
American  novels  republished  by  London  publishers?  It 
is  a question  of  vital  interest  to  all  English  authors.” 

It  is  natural  that  she  should  think  American  novels  to 
be  overestimated  in  England,  bnt  she  is  not  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  the  question  is  one  of  common  interest  to  anthers 
and  publishers.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  books  were  not 
written,  publishers  would  not  exist,  and  if  authors  were  not 
rewarded,  fewer  books  would  be  written.  lu  two  neigh- 
boring conntries  of  the  same  language  and  traditions,  hut 
of  different  governments,  as  tlie  literary  supply  becomes 
more  equalized  in  any  department,  the  question  of  copy- 
right will  inevitably  arise  from  the  side  both  of  the  writer 
and  the  publisher  of  books,  and  the  attempt  to  separate 
their  interests  will  be  futile. 

This  is  the  precise  situation  for  which  the  “arrange- 
ment” of  which  Ouida  baa  evidently  heard  was  propos^, 
and  the  oppoaition  to  which  has  come  from  some  of  one  of 


the  interested  parties.  It  is  a very  sensible  and  practica- 
ble scheme,  and  by  far  the  most  promising  that  has  ever 
been  suggested.  It  is  the  English  publishers  that  Ouida 
most  persuade.  English  authors  already  agree  with  the 
great  body  of  American  authors  and  publishers. 


OLD  AND  NEW. 

When  Judge  Hoadly  returns  from  Alabama  he  will  un- 
doubtedly explain  the  statement  of  Mr.  Woodward,  of  the 
Ciuciuuati  Enquirer,  that  the  Judge  told  him  that  “McLean 
had  made  bis  nomination  cost  him  too  mneh  money.”  The 
fact  that  Judge  Hoadly  has  been  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  Ohio  can  not  have 
changed  the  man,  and  whatever  may  have  been  said  of  him 
hitherto,  his  personal  veracity  has  never  been  impeached. 
He  stated  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Governor  Foster  that 
the  story  of  his  buying  the  nomination  was  an  nnqnalified 
lie,  and  he  demanded  the  name  of  the  liar.  The  author  of 
tho  story  has  now  repeated  it  in  detail,  and  Judge  Hoadly 
can  not  rest  upon  his  previous  general  denial. 

The  incident  forecasts  the  character  of  the  purely  per- 
sonal campaign  which  menaces  us  next  year.  Whoever 
may  be  nominated  upon  either  side  will  be  assailed  with 
accusations  which  will  at  least  trouble,  if  they  do  not  per- 
suade, many  voters,  and  nnder  which  all  questions  of  poli- 
cy or  administration  will  disappear.  The  Indicrons  person- 
al tattle  about  Mr.  Tilden  is  another  illustration  of  it. 
Both  the  Hoadly  and  the  Tilden  stories  show  the  sweet 
harmony  which  prevails  in  Democratic  circles,  and  which 
certainly  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Republicans. 

Meanwhile  Judge  Hoadly’s  “ new  Democracy”  does  not 
plainly  appear.  All  that  his  nomination,  which  was  bailed 
as  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day,  has  yet  accomplished  is  to 
show  that  the  better  spirit  aud  hope  of  progress  which  he 
was  supposed  to  represent  are  heartily  bated  by  the  old 
Democracy. 


A LATE  DISGRACE. 

The  sav.nge  brutality  of  the  mob  in  the  draft  riote,  the 
frenzied  delight  in  human  snfi'ering  and  the  mad  inhniuaii- 
ity  which  they  revealed,  were  appalling  to  many  persons 
who  had  not  believed  that  in  any  Auiericaii  city  in  this 
year  of  civilization  such  barbarism  was  possible.  It  show- 
ed how  absolutely  crnel  and  fierce  is  a certain  class  of  the 
])opnlatiou.  But  it  was  no  stronger  evidence  of  it  than 
the  spectacle  of  the  late  prize-fight  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disgusting  than  the  reports  of 
that  fight  in  the  papers  of  tho  next  day,  aud  it  was  the 
more  striking  that  the  scene  was  not  some  noted  criminal 
and  notorious  quarter  of  the  tow’ii,  bnt  the  very  centre  of 
its  most  refined  population.  Two  men  stood  np  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a vast  ignorant  and  imbriited  crowd,  aud,  amid 
savage  yells  of  excitement  aud  fury,  knocked  and  pounded 
each  other  until  one,  half  blind  and  senseless  from  the  en- 
counter, was  taken  away. 

The  most  significant  commentary  npon  the  incident  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  treated  by  the  papers  as  an  event  cer- 
tain to  bo  of  profound  and  especial  interest  to  the  intelli- 
gent pnblic  that  reads  newspapers.  Elaborate  descriptions 
of  every  repulsive  detail  were  printed  in  many  of  the  pa- 
pers. Of  course  it  was  not  news.  Two  men  engaged  in 
“ knocking  each  other  ont” — that  is,  in  beating  each  other 
to  a bloody  jelly — can  be  of  no  conceivable  interest  to  in- 
telligent and  civilized  people  except  as  a enrions  illustra- 
tion of  the  persistence  of  the  brute  in  man,  and  of  the  most 
degraded  forms  of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 


PERSONAL. 

A PERSO.N  who  calls  himself  a “ phrenologist  and  physiognomist” 
is  decorating  the  front  windows  of  some  New  York  stores  with 
photographs  of  eminent  Americans,  to  which  he  has  affixed  certain 
w'ritten  descriptions  of  character.  “The  long,  narrow  face  and 
head,”  he  writes  in  one  Instance,  “ are  inclined  to  work  for  the  in- 
terest of  others  as  well  as  for  their  own.  Pcter  C’oopkr  and  He.\- 
RY  Bkroh  are  examples."  Then  follow  photographs  of  tho.se  two 
philanthropists.  Persons  about  to  marry  will  please  take  notice. 

— The  strength  of  marital  affection  in  tlie  United  States  navy  is 
the  subject  of  complimentary  notice  on  the  part  of  Secretary 
CHANnt,ER.  He  is  compelled,  however,  for  tho  expected  good  of 
the  service,  to  issue  a general  order  forbidding  naval  officers  on 
cruising  war  vessels  to  transfer  their  families  to  places  of  abode 
where  the  said  officers  may  see  them  more  frequently  and  con- 
veniently. But  suppose  the  feminine  heads  of  those  families  take 
it  into  their  minds  to  travel  where  they  please.  Has  the  Secretary 
power  over  them  too?  Or  does  he  assume  that  husbands  are  al- 
ways Ijosscs  ? 

— In  the  column  of  “Wants”  in  a Now  York  morning  journal 
appears  this  unusual  advertisement : “ Can  any  one  give  a deserv- 
ing young  gentleman  a situation  ? Is  capable  of  assuming  any 
office  work,  or  would  accept  a light  porter’s  position.  Will  work 
for  a moderate  salary,  as  he  is  in  very  great  nee<l.  Best  references 
given.  Addres.s,”  etc.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  compositor 
made  a mistake  in  the  number  of  the  post-office  box  given  as  a part 
of  the  address.  He  set  it  up  071,  omitting  the  figure  for  the  thou- 
sands ; and  the  unfortunate  advertiser,  who  is  “ in  very  great  need,” 
must  be  put  to  the  delay,  if  not  to  tlie  expense,  of  advertising 
again,  even  his  advertisement  having  turned  against  him. 

— Mr.  Frank  W.  Smith,  of  Toledo,  Oliio,  a Union  soldier  of  the 
late  war,  has  collected  funds  for  the  purchase  of  about  fourteen 
thousand  United  States  flags,  which  he  proposes  to  place  on  the 
graves  of  the  Union  soldiers  who  lie  buried  within  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Andersonville,  Georgia.  “It  will  take,”  he  says, 
“ thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  allowing  one  flag 
for  each  grave.  The  remaining  six  hundi-ed  and  eiglity-four  will 
be  used  in  decorating  a mound  in  memory  of  the  twenty-four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty-four  other  brothers  who  are  buried 
in  cemeteries  near  the  Soutliern  prisons.”  Mr.  Smith  was  himself 
once  a prisoner  within  the  stockades  of  Andersonville. 

— We  arc  permitted  to  quote  an  interesting  extract  from  a pri- 
vate  letter  just  received  by  Colonel  Kkatino,  of  the  Memphis  Ap- 
pea!,  from  Mr.  Alvin  C.  Voris,  a lawyer  of  Akron, Ohio:  “My  at- 
tention was  called  to  your  attitude  respecting  the  sectional  feeling 
and  differences  of  the  different  parts  of  our  country,  and  especially 
between  the  North  and  South,  by  an  item  published  in  the  Per- 
sonals of  Harper’s  Weekly  of  July  19.  Permit  me  as  a soldier 
of  the  late  war,  fighting  against  you  and  yoiir  people,  to  say  that  I 
regard  such  men  as  you  as  exhibiting  tbe  truest  type  of  the  Amer- 
ican patriot  I am  glad  to  know  tW  yon  have  the  courage  to 
openly  and  oordklly  urge  upon  your  people  the  neoeasity  of  oulti- 


rating  fraternal  relations  with  the  people  of  the  North.  Ever  since 
the  close  of  the  war  I have  on  all  proper  occasions  advocated  this 
policy,  and  in  public  at  times  and  places  when  the  contrary  doc- 
trine would  have  taken  much  better  with  the  masses.  But  now 
our  people  are  anxious  to  be  friends  witli  your  people  upon  the 
broad  plane  of  business — social  and  political  reciprocity.  I need 
not  say  t^’ou  I am  a Republican,  and  about  a.s  black  as  they  make 
them.” 

— As  a companion  piece  to  a description  recently  given  in  this 
column  of  Mr.  George  W.  Childs’s  Queen  Anne  villa  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Philadelphia,  we  quote  the  following  from  a new  book ; 
“ The  appointments  of  Mr.  Childs’s  city  mansion  in  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  reflect  a sumptuous  motive,  and  money  was  not  spared 
by  the  architect,  who  liad  received  carte  blanche.  The  trimmings 
of  the  doors  are  of  Tennessee  and  black  marble,  and  the  wain- 
sroting  of  Lake  Champlain  marble,  with  small  panels  faced  with 
Siena.  The  ceiling  of  the  marble  vestibule  is  of  Carrara  stone, 
and  the  marble  for  the  walls  from  Lake  Champlain.  Most  of  the 
woods  are  rich  foreign  specimens,  satin-wood  especially.  The 
drawing-room  and  music-room,  separated  by  an  arch  with  highly 
decorated  pillars,  are  an  adaptation  of  the  French  Renaissance 
style  about  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  have  wainscotings 
of  amaraiith-wooil,  immense  wall  panels  of  crimson  satin,  and 
ceiling  decorations  of  elaborate  papier-mache  and  fresco  work, 
and  when  lighted  by  the  magnificent  chandeliers,  with  their  pro- 
fusion of  Florentine  gloss  pendants,  present  an  effect  of  the  most 
brilliantly  elegant  description.” 

— One  of  M.  De  Lksseph’s  ten  cliildrcn  has  been  verj’  ill  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  Ids  natural  anxiety  for  the  little  fellow  has  been  written 
about  and  telegraphed  about  as  soiuetldng  strange.  “ While  John 
Bull,”  says  a Paris  correspondent,  “ has  imagined  that  M.  Dk  Les- 
8EP8  was  straining  hi.s  heart  about  tlie  second  canal  in  Egypt  and 
the  fiery  uplift  of  public  opinion  in  England,  the  venerable  en- 
gineer was  concentrating  all  his  energies  upon  the  means  for  a 
sick  child’s  recovery,  and  was  bowing  his  white  hairs  with  loving 
earnestness  over  a trundle-bed.”  Why  should  he  not  have  been, 
unless  the  business  of  canal-digging  destroy.^  parental  affection,  or 
Frenchmen  do  not  love  their  children  ? 

— Speaking  of  the  refusal  of  England  to  buy  the  Ashbumham 
collections  of  picture.s  and  manuscripts,  the  lAUidon  Saturday  Re- 
I’ietc  says:  “There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  conduct,  nothing 
unusual,  nothing  jnfculiur  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  in 
tlie  state.  Lord  Beaco.nsk'IKLd's  government,  before  annexing  Cy- 
prus, let  the  Cypriote  collection  of  General  Cesnola  be  sold  to 
Ainerieii  for  a song.  The  Ainericaiis  are  now  depreciating  the 
value  of  their  purelnise : wc  wish  tiiey  would  sell  it  back  at  cost 
price.  It  is  a matter  of  taste ; but  one  single  gem — an  emerald  en- 
graved with  the  story  ol  Boreas  iiinl  Oritliyia — seemeil  to  us  as  de- 
.sirable  as  even  the  Ashburnliain  JI8.  decorated  by  the  pencil  of 
Peri  hino  and  his  great  coiiteniporaries.  However,  it  is  idle  to 
make  these  coiii|mrisoiis  witli  neeuracy,  because  the  country  has 
lost  the  treasures  wliicti  it  would  have  lieeii  a pleasure  to  compare 
—the  finest  works  of  the  generation  before  Phidias  and  of  the 
generation  before  Raffakli.k.  They  are  most  probably  going  into 
the  possession  of  people  who  do  not  yet  seem  quite  capable  of  un- 
derstanding tlie  measure  of  tlieir  own  good  fortune.” 

— President  Grkvv  compliments  tlie  Pope.  “Leo  XHI.,”  he 
says,  “ is  not,  perhaps,  what  may  l>e  called  a Liberal,  but  he  com- 
prehends Liberal  ideas,  if  he  does  not  share  them” — which  is  true 
of  mo.st  persons  of  eilncation ; “ he  is  an  honest,  well-meaning 
man” — which  shows  that  the  President  must  have  been  admitted 
into  the  Pope’s  closest  intimacy,  as  the  French  say,  else  how  could 
he  have  become  actiuainted  with  tlie  foundations  of  his  moral 
iintuvo  ? 

— One  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  of  the  Southern  Tyrol  is 
Priniiero ; but  the  traveller’s  sleep  there  is  disturbed.  Every  half- 
hour  during  the  night  a loud  voice  is  lieaid  .somewhat  as  follows, 
“ Urr-r-i  -r  died  ore,  nientc  di  iiuovo” — that  is  to  say,  “ Ten  o’clock, 
and  nothing  new.”  It  proceeds  from  the  watchman,  or  sentinel, 
who  makes  liis  way  through  tlie  streets  announcing  the  periodic 
flight  of  time  and  the  safety  of  things  in  general. 

— The  hero  of  Wilkie  Uoi.i.tNs’s  latest  novel,  Heart  and  Seienee, 
is  a doctor  who  practices  vivisection ; and  one  of  its  closing  inci- 
dents is  of  a poor  mutilated  dog  which,  after  being  operated  upon 
in  the  interests  of  science,  refuses  to  go  away  from  the  doctor’s 
laboratory  (although  the  doctor  trie.s  to  drive  him  out),  but  lingers 
in  spite  of  all  rcbuff.s,  and  licks  his  torturer’s  hands. 

— “A  Confirmed  Diner-out”  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall  Oaietle 
against  “ the  tyranny  of  champagne.”  At  all  London  dinners,  he 
says,  the  sbiplc  of  the  entertainment  is  that  effervescent  fluid, 
whether  tlie  meal  is  served  at  a private  house  or  at  a club,  at  a 
bachelor’s  rooms  or  at  a hotel.  “ How  well  one  knows  the  rou- 
tine! First  the  gla.ss  of  sherry  after  your  soup,  then  the  glass  of 
hock  (generally  rather  thin)  after  the  fish,  and  then  the  inevitable. 
Every  wine-mcrdiant  will  tell  you  that  champagne  is  the  wine  most 
fatiguing  to  the  palate  to  taste;  and  if  to  taste,  how  much  more 
so  to  drink  continuously!  On  the  other  hand,  the  least  irksome 
wine  to  taste  is  claret.  Now,  since  at  a London  dinner  party  one 
is  obliged  to  be  two  hours  in  a space  more  or  less  confined  and 
hot,  why  should  not  clarets  have  a chance  ?” 

— On  the  position  of  women  in  Germany,  a British  ex-eonsul, 
Mr.  Henry  Riffles,  writes:  “ Woman  is  made  to  perform  every 
kind  of  degrading  labor.  She  prepares  tlie  fields  for  planting; 
slie  drives  the  oxen  and  holds  the  plough ; and  not  unfrequently 
she  takes  the  place  of  the  ox  before  the  plough.  She  sows  the 
seed  and  tills  the  soil ; she  shovels,  she  hoes,  she  reaps ; she  gath- 
ers the  harvest ; she  threshes  the  grain  and  carries  it  to  the  mill ; 
she  grinds  it  at  the  mill ; she  markets  the  products  of  her  small 
strip  of  land  to  buy  bread  for  her  children  and  beer  for  her  lord 
and  master ; she  does  the  work  and  the  drudgery  in  the  factories ; 
she  is  the  scavenger  for  cleaning  the  streets,  and  for  gathering  of- 
fal in  the  cities  and  highways  for  enriching  the  land.  She  does 
everything  but  play  soldier  and  hang  around  beer  shops  and  drink 
beer  from  early  mom  until  late  at  night”  But  every  adult  Ameri- 
can who  has  travelled  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  or  in  Austria 
has  seen  similar  instances  of  the  degradation  of  women ; and  on 
returning  home,  he  has  had  to  go  no  further  than  Harlem  Flats  to 
witness  others  like  them. 

— The  city  authorities  of  London  hare  instituted  a medal  to  be 
given  to  every  member  of  the  Fire  Brigade  who  has  served  faith- 
fully fifteen  years.  It  would  require  a good  many  medals  if  alt 
the  merchants  of  New  York  city,  who  served  faithfully  fifteen 
years  in  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  were  to  be  derated. 

— An  apt  illustration  of  Will  Carlf.ton’s  poem,  “Over  the  Hills 
to  the  Poor-house,”  has  occurred  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ao  old  man 
named  Jonathan  C.  Bowles  died  recently  at  the  citlt  Infirmary, 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  childless,  friendless,  wd  ajjjfce.  Years 
ago  he  was  wealthy,  and  owned  a large  hotel  in^t0ereIand,OB 
the  spot  where  Adelbert  College  now  stands,  and  later  was  an  afflu- 
ent merchant.  He  is  said  to  have  been  twice  worth  $100,000,  lost 
in  real  estate  speculations,  and  to  have  always  possessed  a horror 
of  going  to  the  poor-house.  Among  the  papers  found  in  his  moth- 
eaten  old  satchel  was  discovered  a well-marked  copy  of  Will  Carle- 
ton’s  poem,  “ Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor-house.”  ’ Other  thbgs  la 
his  possession  were  $7000  in  worthless  stock  certificates  of  a Col- 
orado silver  mine,  a letter  certifying  that  he  was  a good  Methodist, 
and  six  cents.  These  were  what  remained  of  two  large  fortunes. 
No  relative  or  friend  of  the  poor  old  roan  was  found  to  give  die 
body  other  than  a charity  burial,  and  H waa  interred  in  tbe  oeme- 
I tety  connected  with  tiie  poor-bouse. 
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THIRLBY  HALL.’ 

Br  W.  E.  NORRIS, 

AcnioB  or  “MATmiBONt,”  D*  Mbw^o."  “No  Nkw  Tumo," 

“UitAPO  or  M»Nxr,"rra 


CHAPTER  lX.-{C<»Uinwd.) 

MY  CNCLK  IS  mSAPPOINTKD  IS  ME. 

It  was  some  days  before  I saw  her  again.  Not  that  I did  not 
make  many  attempts  and  invent  divers  ingenious  pretexts  to  secure 
a meeting;  but,  from  one  caiwe  or  another,  none  of  these  prove<l 
sncces-iful ; and  when  I did  meet  her  it  always  so  chanced  that 
there  was  a third  person  present.  For  more  than  a week  thi.s  con- 
stant  ill  luck  pursued  me.  If  I lay  in  wait  for  Maud  in  the  vil- 
lage, all  I gained  by  it  was  the  privilege  of  sharing  her  society 
with  Mrs.  Bunce  or  some  other  intru.sive  old  woman  ; if  I walked 
over  to  the  Rectory,  tlierc  was  no  getting  rid  of  the 'Rector;  and 
although,  upon  these  occasions,  she  was  as  friendly  as  ever  that 
was  not  what  I desired.  I wanted  to  see  her  alone  and  I wiw 
not  at  all  sure  that  I wanted  her  to  be  friendly.  At  least,  I wislie.1 
her  to  show  some  consciousness  that  there  had  been  a coolness 
between  us,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  that  coolness  that  I had  ab- 
sented myself  at  Easter;  whereas  she  appeared  determined  to 
Ignore  both  these  circumstances.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  it 
became  evident  that  Maud  was  avoiding  me  purposely,  and  I was 
growing  very  indignant,  not  to  say  sulky,  when  the  opportunity 
which  always  comes  to  those  who  wait  came  to  me 
On  the  northeast  shore  of  Thirlby  Broad,  in  the  part  where  the 
reeds  and  rushes  are  highest,  and  where  the  woods  meet  the  wa- 
ter, there  is  a litUe  quiet  creek,  in  which,  long  ago,  a rotten  old 
^t-bottoroed  punt  used  always  to  lie  moored.  It  was  seldom  vis- 
ited, save  by  sportsmen,  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  must  be  approached  making  it  somewhat  difficult  of  ac- 
cess ; and  indeed  the  spot  has  no  attractions  powerful  enough  to 
tempt  any  one  into  risking  a wetting  in  order  to  reach  it,  unless 
It  be  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  when,  looking  down  the  visu  of  reed.« 
you  get  a curious  narrowed  view  of  what  looks  like  a lake  of  fire! 
Seen  thus,  as  through  a funnel,  the  disunce  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
so  that  to  the  eye  of  the  imaginative  spectator  those  dazzling  rip! 
pies  appear  to  streU-h  far  away  to  the  very  edge  of  the  world,  and 
to  lose  themselves  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  sinking  sun 
himself.  Some  ragged  stakes  rise  huge  and  black  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  in  the  middle  distance  is  a tiny  islet  overgrown  with 
bulrushes ; but  the  opposite  shore  can  not  be  seen,  because  of  the 
mist  which  hangs  over  it,  and  which  seems  to  form  one  with  the 
red  glory  of  the  sky.  Such  as  it  Is,  that  scrap  of  landscape  has  re- 
mained clearly  sumped  upon  my  memory,  from  which  the  outlines 
of  many  more  nouble  ones  have  faded  away;  for  it  was  at  the 
spot  and  the  hour  which  I have  attempted  to  describe  that  I came 
unexpectedly  upon  Maud  Dennison  one  still  summer  evening,  and 
it  was  Uien  and  there  that  an  interview  of  the  highest  importance 
and  interest  took  place. 

I had  strolled  down  to  the  Broad  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
well-being  of  some  ducks  which  Bunce  and  I had  left  among  the 
reeds  as  a decoy ; and  it  is  probable  that  if  I had  had  the  smallest 
suspicion  that  I was  likely  to  encounter  Maud  in  the  course  of  my 
walk  I should  nirt  have  arrayed  myself  in  my  oldest  clothes  and  a 
pair  of  high  wading  booU.  There,  however,  she  was,  sitting  in  the 
punt,  with  her  back  turned  toward  me  and  her  hands  clasped  round 
her  knees,  and  I could  not  allow  a mere  question  of  costume  to 
stand  between  me  and  the  happiness  of  joining  her.  She  started 
up  from  her  contemplation  of  the  sunset  when  the  splash  of  ad- 
vancing steps  caught  her  ear,  and,  on  recognizing  me,  made  us 
though  she  would  have  disembarked  and  retired ; but  she  did  not 
act  upon  this  impulse,  liecause,  for  one  thing,  she  could  not  have 
stepped  upon  firm  land  without  some  preliminary  manijeuvriug  with 
the  punt  pole,  and,  for  another,  1 was  not  going  to  let  her  escape ; 
and  doubtless  determination  was  written  upon  my  brow. 

“Why  do  yon  always  treat  roe  as  if  I had  the  plague?”  I 
asked,  reproachfully,  after  I had  waded  up  to  the  side  of  the  punt, 
and  bad  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  holding  her  slim  fingers  for 
a moment.  “ V ou  would  have  bolted  now  if  it  hadn't  happened 
to  be  physically  impossible ; you  invariably  do  bolt  as  soon  a.s  I 
appear.  I wish  you  would  tell  roe  whv.” 

As  she  made  no  reply,  I added,  pathetically,  “And  I had  such 
lots  of  things  to  say  to  you,  too !” 

.8he  had  resumed  her  seat  and  her  former  attitude,  and  was  now 
once  more  devoting  the  whole  of  her  attention  to  the  sunset,  in- 
of  to  “ Say  on,”  she  returned,  composedly. 

“1  will,” said  I,  “as  soon  as  you  have  answered  my  question.” 

She  turned  her  head  for  a moment  to  inquire,  “ Diil  you  ask  me 
a question  ?” 

“ You  know  I did.  I asked  you  whv  you  alwavs  run  awav  from 
me  now.” 


“SHE  DID  NOT  ANSWER:  BIT  SHE  DID  NOT  WTTRDR.AW  HER  HAND." 


“Oh,  I am  sure  I never  ran.” 

“Tiw  walked  very  fast,  at  nil  events.  Honestly  now;  isn't  it 
true  that  you  have  been  trying  to  keep  out  of  mv  wav  for  the  last 
fortnight?" 

Maud  hesitated  for  a short  space,  but  at  last  made  up  her  mind 
• 1 u '**  'loito  tnie,  since  you  will  insi.st  upon  kiiow- 

mg.  I have  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  deprive  voii  of  mv  companv 
just  at  present.”  • » . 

toight  I inquire  what  those  reasons  are?" 

No,  you  might  not.  They  are  stupid  rea.soiis.  Or  rather  they 
JW  g«^  reasons  enough  of  their  kind,  only  they  can't  very  well 
be  talked  about  without  some  embarrassment — which  is  certainly 
stupid.  Does  that  satisfy  you  ?” 

“ Not  a bit,”  I replied. 

“ Ah,  then  I am  afraid  you  will  have  to  remain  in  a state  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Tliat  will  help  you  to  sympathize  with  me,  for  if  ever 
wiy  rae  had  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  I have.  My  power  in  the 
parish  is  a thing  of  the  past : Mrs.  Farquhar  meets  me  and  licats 
"*•*1.**  k ^ •bpposc  you  know  that  she  has  quarrelled 

Witt  the  Ebcneier  man,  and  is  coming  back  to  church,  with  a 
whole  flock  of  parishioners  at  her  heels.  Wlmt  makes  it  so  hu- 
miliating m that  I was  bringing  them  round,  one  by  one,  and  she 

new  It.  She  fights  like  Napoleon,  by  moving  large  masses,  which 
« quite  destructive  of  all  the  finer  tactics  of  warfare.  But  I don't 
want  to  talk  about  my  afflictions : let  us  hear  one  of  the  many 
things  that  you  have  to  say  to  me." 

I ol^rved  that,  to  begin  with,  I should  very  much  like  to  know 
» i***  scorned  tlie  dog  which  I hod  been  at  such  pains  to 

BWeet  for  h6r. 

More  i|uc8tions !”  she  exclaimed,  laughing.  “ I wish  vou  would 
try  to  adopt  some  other  style  of  conversaUon,  Charley.  I hate  an- 
swenug  question.^.” 

“And  letters  too,  it  seems,”  I remarked. 

My  father  answered  yours  for  me.  I didn’t  scorn  the  little 
u^  at  all  ; I was  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refnse  him.  But — 
well.  I had  a reason  for  that  also." 

J And  also  a reason  that  can’t  be  mentioned  ?” 

A rea.aon  that  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  mention,  as  I said 
ootorc.  And  yet,”  she  added,  after  a momenUry  aileMW,  " 1 don’t 
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know  why  I should  allow  myself  to  he  einharrasscil  by  it,  after 
all ; perhap.s  you  nmy  ii<  well  bo  told.  It  was  only  that  Mrs. 
Farfpihiir  ciiiiie  to  call  one  day,  and  said  <lisagreeablo  things  about 
our  being  so  niiich  together.  What  she  says  is  of  no  great  con.se- 
qiiencc,  perhaps  ; but  it  made  me  rather  angry  at  the  time,  and  I 
wa.s  determined  that  she  should  have  no  excuse  for  doing  it  again.” 

Maud  delivered  herself  of  this  explanation  in  a perfectiv  un- 
concerneil  voice;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  a faint  reflection  of  the 
pink  sunset  glow  had  found  its  way  into  her  cliwks. 

"Si  that's  why  you  wouldn't  have  poor  old  Scamp!”  I exclaim- 
ed. " Now  I understand  it  all ; and  if  you  only  knew  what  a weight 
you  have  lifteil  off  my  mind,  you  would  wish  you  had  spoken  a little 
.sooner.  I left  the  poor  little  man  up  at  Oxford,  liecause  I thought 
it  would  be  unfair  upon  him  to  bring  him  into  company  where  he 
was  despised ; but  now  I shall  send  for  him  at  once,  and  I shall 
be  very  much  astonishcil  if  you  don’t  fall  in  love  with  him  at  first 
sight.  I suppose  you  won’t  consent  to  accept  him  yet ; but  I con- 
sider that  he  is  your  property,  and  I shall  hand  him  over  to  you 
as  soon  as  we  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Farquhar.  And  that  won’t  be  a 
very  long  time  to  wait,  because  I shall  slay  her  with  my  own 
hands  if  she  goes  on  behaving  in  this  outrageous  way.” 

Maud,  with  her  chin  supported  by  her  hand,  was  gazing  at  the 
misty  distance,  and  made  no  rejoinder  for  some  minutes.  “ Vou 
ought  not  to  speak  against  Mrs.  Farquhar,”  she  remarkoil  at 
length ; “ she  is  quite  devoted  to  you.” 

“ I don’t  want  her  devotion,”  I returned,  ungratefully. 

“You  may  want  it  some  day — though  it  is  very  uncertain 
whether  you  will  keep  it,  I should  think.”  And  then,  after  another 
interval  of  silence,  “ You  have  been  let  into  the  family  secret,  I 
hear.” 

“Yes.  Did  you  know  of  it  all  along?” 

“ I guessed  what  it  must  be ; and  then  Mrs.  Far(|uhar  spoke 
about  it  quite  openly.  She  thinks  all  will  go  smoothly  now ; her 
only  fear  is  that  you  may  be  quixotic  enough  to  hunt  out  the  lost 
sheep  and  abdicate  in  his  favor.  She  asked  roe  whether  I thought 
you  were  likely  to  be  so  irrational  as  to  cut  your  own  throat ; but 
I told  her  I didn’t  know  you  sufficiently  well  to  give  an  opinion.  It 
was  then  that  slie  began  to  make  unplearant  speeches.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  stand  between  father  and  son,”  1 said,  with  a 
twinge  of  conscience  as  I remembered  how  my  enthusiasm  in  this 
matter  had  cooled  down.  “ 1 made  up  iny  mind  from  the  first 


that  I would  bring  them  together  again  if  I could.  Don’t  vou 
think  yourself  that  I ought  ?” 

She  did  not  answer  at  first ; but  presently  she  said,  slowlv, 

“ Yes,  I think  you  ought.” 

“Then,"  said  I,  “you  may  be  sure  that  I shall  try.” 

“ Blit  I hope  yon  won’t  succeed,”  she  added. 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“ Oh,  one  may  wish  one’s  friends  to  be  heroic,  but  one  is  not  • 
iKiiind  to  wish  that  they  should  be  turned  out  into  the  cold.” 

“ I shouldn’t  mind  that  a bit,”  I declared,  “ if  you  thought  me 
heroic  for  doing  it.  Maud,  there’s  nothing  I wouldn’t  do  to  please 
you.  I care  a great  deal  more  for  one  word  from  vou  than  for 
all  the  houses  and  lands  in  Norfolk.” 

“ Won’t  you  catch  cold  if  you  stand  up  to  vour  knees  in  water 
j much  longer?”  she  asked,  altogether  disregarding  this  livperbolic 
’ compliment. 

“ What  can  I do?”  said  I.  “ I’m  afraid  I couldn’t  get  into  the 
punt  without  upsetting  it.” 

“ I beg  you  will  not  attempt  any  such  thing.  Hut  I see  no 
reason  why  yon  should  not  return  to  the  Iiank.” 

“ And  shout  across  the  water  to  you  ? No.  thank  you ; I prefer 
to  stay  where  I am.  Maud,”  I contiiiuetl,  resting  my  arms  on  the 
edge  of  the  punt,  and  looking  up  into  her  face  (for  the  niemimi 
of  the  circumstance  that  our  names  had  been  coupled  together  bv 
Mrs.  Farquhar  had  greatly  emboldened  me) — “Maud,  do  you  know 
why  I kept  away  from  Thirlby  at  Easter?” 

“ I can't  imagine,” she  replied,  with  .something  disagroeablv  like 
a quiver  of  suppressed  laughter  in  her  voice.  “What  ean'have 
been  your  motive?  Did  you  withdraw  into  a soqueslervd  nook  "■ 
order  to  carry  on  your  studies  without  danger  of  interruption*’ 

“ No,”  I returned,  somewhat  tartli ; " 1 didn’t.  I 
about  the  country  in  a dog^rart  with  another  feU 
way  you  had  behaved  about  Scamp,  I a 
see  me,  and  I wasn’t  going  to  come  ho  ... 
able.  So  I thought  I would  enjoy  rayaelf  a 
course  I couldn't,  and — But  what  laM 
I broke  off.  “ 1 believe  you  know  it  i ' 
thing,  really.” 

“ Know  wverything?’;  ij 
eyebrows,  ^ 

“ I nr 
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that” — I came  to  a full  atop  here,  checked  by  the 
thumping  of  iny  heart,  and  by  the  sinking  sensa- 
tion which  always  precedes  a leap  or  a plunge; 
however,  I conquei-ed  it  at  once,  and  ended  my 
sentence  in  a perfectly  unequivocal  manner — 

” you  know  that  I love  you.” 

She  made  no  reply,  but  sat  perfectly  motion- 
less, with  her  head  still  turned  away  from  me ; 
and  so  long  did  this  silence  continue  that  at  last 
I was  obliged  to  repeat,  in  a tone  of  entreaty, 
“You  do  know  it,  don’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  I know  you  think  so,”  she  said,  quietly. 

“ Think  so !”  I cried — “ think  so ! You  might 
as  well  say  that  1 think  I am  alive.  If  I can  be 
sure  of  anything  in  the  world,  I am  sure  of  my 
love  for  you.  It  began  the  very  first  day  that  I 
saw  you ; it  has  always  been  the  same  ever  since ; 
and  it  always  will  be  the  same  as  long  a.s  1 live.” 

“I  suppose  people  always  say  that  when  they 
are  in  love,”  Maud  remarked,  bending  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  drawing  her  fingers  absent- 
ly through  the  water.  And  I doubt  whether  she 
heard  much  of  the  eager  asseverations  which  I 
proceeded  to  pour  forth ; for  she  jumped  up  ab- 
ruptly while  I was  in  the  midst  of  my  harangue, 
and  said  it  was  time  to  go  home.  “ Will  you  pull 
the  punt  to  the  bank,  please,  and  let  me  get  out  ?” 

“ Veiy  well,”  I said ; “ but  you  will  give  me  an 
answer  before  you  go  ?” 

“ Let  roe  land  first.”  And  presently  she  laid 
her  hand  lightly  on  my  shoulder,  and  sprang 
ashore,  saying,  calmly,  “ Good-night,  Charley.” 

“ And  my  answer?”  said  T. 

She  laughed  as  she  looked  down  upon  me  from 
the  bank.  “ You  haven’t  asked  me  anything,” 
she  observed,  “You  have  only  been  making 
statements,  and  they  don’t  require  an  answer.” 

“ Then,”  I returned,  “ I will  ask  you  something 
now.  Maud,  whatever  you  may  say,  you  know 
that  I Jove  you.  Do  you — can  you — ” 

“That’s  enough,”  she  interrupted;  “I  don’t 
want  you  to  ask  any  more.  Supposing — only 
you  are  not  to  suppose  anything  of  the  kind, 
please — that  I had  an  iuclinatiou  to — to  feel  in 
the  way  you  mean,  I should  consider  it  an  imper- 
ative  duty  to  stifle  that  inclination.” 

“An  imperative  duty?”  I echoed,  doubtfully, 
being  unable  to  distinguish  her  features  in  the 
waning  light,  and  having  a painful  suspicion  that 
she  was  laughing  at  me. 

“ Oh  yes ; just  as  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  seek 
out  young  Mr.  Le  Marchant  and  put  him  in  your 
place,  you  know.  Duty  so  often  compels  us  to  turn 
away  from  brilliant  prospects,  unfortunately.” 

By  this  time  1 had  scrambled  up  the  bank  to 
her  side,  and  was  able  to  convince  myself  of  the 
mortifying  fact  that  .she  was  positively  and  liter- 
ally laughing.  “ I must  say  that  I did  not  expect 
you  to  make  fun  of  me,”  I exclaimed,  wrathfully. 

“ I am  not  making  fun  of  you,  Charley,”  she 
answered,  “ or  at  least  only  a very  little.  But 
don’t  you  think  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  serious 
over  it  ? In  a few  years’  or  perhaps  a few  months’ 
time  you  won’t  look  back  upon  it  as  having  been 
a very  serious  matter  yourself,  and  you  mustn’t 
be  angry  with  nte  because  I can  see  a little  fur- 
ther into  the  future  than  you  can.  There  is  no- 
thing wonderful  in  your  thinking  me  perfection 
just  now,  because  I happen  to  be  the  only  girl  of 
decent  birth  and  education  in  the  neighborhood ; 
but  it  would  be  very  wonderful  indeed  if  you  con- 
tinued to  think  so  after  meeting  numbers  of  bet- 
ter-looking, better-dressed,  and  cleverer  women, 
Hs  you  certainly  must  do  before  you  are  much 
older.” 

“That  wonder  will  take  place,”  I declared, 
firmly. 

“ We  shall  sec.  In  the  iiicau  time  w ill  you  do 
me  a small  favor?” 

“ A thousand.” 

“ You  are  too  liberal ; I only  ask  for  one.  It 
is  that  you  will  not  refer  to  thi.s  subject  again.” 

“ That  is  abstird,”  I exclaimed.  “ I am  willing 
to  do  anything  in  leason,  but  I can’t  perform  im- 
possibilities, and  I don’t  think  you  ought  to  re- 
quire them  of  me.” 

“Then  you  will  drive  me  out  of  the  county, 
that  is  all,”  she  said,  turning  away.  “The  Sav- 
illes  have  asked  me  to  go  and  stay  with  them, 
but  I meant  to  decline,  because  I thought  I should 
have  a pleasant  summer  here,  now  tliat  you  and 
George  Warren  have  come  back,  and  very  likely 
it  will  Ire  the  last  that  we  shall  spend  together. 
Xow,  however,  I shall  be  obliged  to  go,  though  it 
will  be  very  inconvenient  in  many  way.s.” 

This  threat  biouglit  me  down  on  my  knees,  so 
to  speak,  at  once.  Sooner  than  that  Maud  should 
go  away  I was  ready  to  consent  to  anything — al- 
most anything.  I promi.-'ed  to  submit : all  I en- 
treated was  that  she  would  give  me  just  one  word 
of  hope  to  keep  me  going,  and  tliai  at  least  she 
would  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  love.  If  she 
could  not  give  me  credit  for  constancy,  1 was  sor- 
ry for  it : only  time  could  convince  her  tliat  she 
was  wronging' me  there.  As  for  me,  I knew  that 
I could  never  change.  “ Whether  you  care  for 
me  or  whether  you  forget  me,  Maud,  it  will  al- 
ways be  just  the  same.  There  may  be  numbers 
of  women  in  the  world  superior  to  you,  as  you 
say;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  I shall  never 
think  so ; and  1 will  not  give  up  the  hope  of  win- 
ning you  some  day  until  I fiud  that  you  love  an- 
other man.” 

I did  not  obtain  .much  from  her  in  return  for 
a great  many  rows  such  as  these ; but  she  did 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  and  that,  I thought, 
was  a good  sign.  “ It  is  agreed,  then,”  she  said 
at  last,  “that  you  are  not  to  speak  like  this 
^^in.” 

, “ Until  when  ?” 

" ‘ “ Until— until— oh,  I don’t  know.  U ntil  I give 

iyw  leave.” 

Jf,'..  “But  that  may  be  never,”  I said,  dolorously. 

’ ' “ It  may  be  never,”  she  agreed,  smiling.  “ Still, 

-while  there  is  life  there  is  hope ; and  as  you  mean 
.never  to  eban^  it  won’t  matter  if  you  bare  to 
wait  some  little  time.” 

You  don’t  forbid  ^ t^bope,  thenT”  1 


She  did  not  answer ; but  she  did  not  withdraw 
her  hand,  of  which  I had  managed  to  gain  posses- 
sion, and  I repeated  my  appeal,  “ You  don’t  for- 
bid me  to  hope  ?” 

I suppose  that  neither  she  nor  I can  have  had 
all  our  faculties  about  us  at  that  moment ; other- 
wise we  must  surely  have  heard  footsteps  draw- 
ing near.  Cci-tain  it  is  that  we  were  both  thrown 
into  the  most  extreme  discomfiture  when  my  un- 
cle’s voice,  close  to  my  ear,  said : “ I don’t  know 
whether  you  are  aware,  Charley,  that  it  is  half 
past  eight  o’clock,  and  that  dinner  is  over.  My 
mother  has  sent  me  out  to  look  for  you,  prepar- 
atory to  giving  orders  for  having  the  Broad 
dragged.”  And  1 believe  that  it  was  to  spare 
our  blushes  that  the  dear  old  fellow  pretended 
only  at  that  moment  to  recognize  Miiiid.  “ Bless 
me ! can  that  be  Miss  Dennis(»n  ?”  he  ejaculated. 
“My  dear  young  lady,  your  father  will  be  in  a 
fine  fright ! You  must  allow  us  to  sec  you  iiome. 
On  these  long  evenings  one  is  apt  to  forget  to 
look  at  one’s  watch.” 

I was  too  duinfomidered  to  si>eak,  for  I was 
sure  that  my  uncle  could  not  have  helped  over- 
hearing my  last  words ; but  Maud,  who  should 
have  found  the  situation  even  more  awkward 
than  1 did,  recoveretl  herself  with  feminine  ra- 
pidity. 

“My  father  won’t  feel  anxious,  Mr.  Le  Mar-  , 
chant,”  she  said,  “ because  he  has  gone  to  Nor-  • ’ 
wich  to  see  the  Bishop.  And  you  must  not  think 
of  seeing  me  home,  thank  you ; I am  (luite  ac- 
custom^ to  walking  about  by  myself.  It  is 
much  more  important  that  you  should  take 
Charley  back,  and  set  Mi-s.  Farquhar’s  mind  at 
rest.” 

My  uncle,  however,  would  take  no  refusal.  His 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  courtesy  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely imperative  upon  him  to  escort  Ijelated  la- 
dies to  their  own  door,  and  he  was  not  the  roan 
to  allow  any  inconvenience  attendant  upon  walk- 
ing through  muddy  copses  and  lanes  in  thin 
evening  shoes  to  deter  him  from  the  execution 
of  his  duty.  Presently,  therefore.  Miss  Dennison 
set  off  homeward  tmder  efficient  protection,  she 
and  my  uncle  beguiling  the  way  with  bland  con- 
versation, while  I remained  silent,  and  wondered 
what  they  were  thinking  about  all  the  time. 
Probably  neither  of  them  was  very  sorry  when 
the  Rectory  was  reached ; but  they  kept  up  ap- 
pearances in  a highly  creditable  manner  to  the 
last  moment,  and  parted  with  the  usual  inter- 
change  of  polite  speeches. 

When  we  had  said  good-night,  and  had  turned 
our  faces  toward  the  Hal),  tny  uncle  did  not  take 
my  arm,  as  it  was  his  general  custom  to  do  when 
we  were  alone;  and  I knew  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  me,  though  he  sai«l  nothing.  Per- 
haps he  was  waiting  for  me  to  speak  first.  How- 
ever,  I tlionglit  I would  leave  it  to  him  to  break 
the  ice ; and  af  ter  a wliilc  he  did  so  in  a manner 
which  ratlier  startled  me. 

“ Charley,”  lie  said,  “ this  will  never  do.  I am 
sorry  to  have  t4>  say  it;  but  I must  say  that  I am 
disappointed  in  you.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  I asked. 

“ I owe  you  au  apology  for  having  played  the 
eavesdropper,”  he  went  on,  without  noticing  iny 
interruption ; “ but  I hope  you  know  that  I should 
never  do  such  a thing  intentionally.” 

I said  I was  quite  sure  of  that. 

“No;  I should  never  have  done  it  intention- 
ally,” he  repeated ; “ and  indeed  I caught  no  more 
than  two  or  three  words.  Such  as  they  were, 
though,  there  was  no  misunderstanding  them,  and 
I am  afraid  1 mu.st  take  it  that,  when  I came  up, 
you  were  iii  the  act  of  making  Miss  Dennison  an 
offer  of  marriage.’' 

“ It  wasn’t  exactly  that,”  I murmured. 

“Not  an  offer  of  marriage?  Then,  may  I in- 
quire what  it  was?” 

“ It  was  a — a sort  of  a — oh,  know,”  I an- 

swered, findinutaccurate  definition  quite  beyond 
me.  “ I didn’t  say  a word  about  marriage ; we 
never  got  as  far  as  that ; and  of  course  I should 
have  had  no  right  to  talk  about  inanying.  One 
can’t  nmrry  upon  twopence-halfpenny  a year.” 

“And  do  you  think,”  asked  my  uncle,  “that 
it  is  a geiuieman-like  or  an  honoi-ablc  thing  to 
speak  to  a girl  of  love  when  you  arc  not  able  to 
speak  to  her  of  marriage  ?” 

I answered,  somewhat  confusedly,  that  I had 
not  thought  of  the  matter  in  that  way. 

“ That  is  exactly  what  I complain  of,”  he  re- 
joined; “you  ought  to  have  thought  of  it.  I 
don’t  know  what  answer  Miss  Dennison  may  have 
given  you — ” 

“ She  gave  me  no  answer  at  all.  That  is  to 
say,  she  only  told  me  not  to  do  it  again.” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Still,  it  is  no 
thanks  to  you  tliat  she  has  been  preserved  from 
placing  herself  in  a false  position.  Even  as  it  is, 

I don’t  see  how  she  is  to  meet  you  again  with- 
out great  discomfort.” 

“But  it  is  agreed  that  I am  to  say  no  more 
about  it — for  the  present.” 

“ Oil ! — that  is  agreed  ?” 

“ Y'es.  And  surely,”  I went  on,  in  a somewhat 
injured  tone,  “you  don’t  object  to  her  personally. 
You  wouldn’t  mind  my  looking  forward  to  mar- 
rying her  .some  day.  You  don’t  want  me  to  go 
in  fur  an  lieiress,  or  anything  of  that  kind.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  I am  thinking  of  her  just 
now,  not  of  you.  No;  I have  not  the  smallest 
objection  to  Miss  Maud;  on  the  contrary,  I think 
that  she  is  a very  chai-ming  young  lady,  and  that 
the  man  who  wins  her  will  be  a particularly  lucky 
man.  Only,  as  you  will  not  be  either  old  enough 
or  rich  enough  to  think  of  marrying  for  some 
years  to  come,  I doubt  whether  you  will  be  that 
man ; and  therefore  I say  that  it  was  a thought- 
less and  selfish  thing  to  try  and  get  an  avowal 
ou'l  of  her.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  she 
is  perfectly  free  ?” 

“ Perfe^y  and  absolutely.  She  gave  me  no- 
thing approaching  to  a promise.” 

“Then,”  said  my  uncle,  after  a few  minutes  of 
ailenoe,  “ 1 dare  say  we  may  be  able  to  save  her 
J!rom  further  aimoyanoe.  I must  think  it  over.” 


“ But  I don’t  consider  myadf  free,”  I observed. 
“ I told  her  that  I should  marry  her  or  nobody, 
and  I mean  to  keep  my  word.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  say  against  that : that  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  you  alone.  All  I wish 
to  impress  upon  you  is  that  you  should  hold  your 
peace  until  you  have  something  besides  fidelity 
to  offer.” 

“ Well,  I 8uppo.se  you  are  riglu,”  I said.  “ 1 
admit  that  I ought  not  to  have  spoken — only  I 
couldn’t  help  it.” 

“ Ail,  I tliink  you  could  have  helped  it,  if  you 
had  thought  a little  more  of  her  and  less  of  your- 
self, Charley,”  aii.swered  my  uncle.  He  added, 
very  charactoristically : “Nevertheless,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  old  man  to  judge  a young  one  justly. 
I am  afraid  I can’t  retract  the  meaning  of  any- 
thing that  1 have  said ; but  perhaps  the  words  I 
used  may  have  been  too  harsh.  If  they  were,  I 
beg  your  pardon.” 

At  the  time  I thought  he  bad  been  decidedly 
too  hard  upon  me.  I don’t  think  so  now ; but 
perhaps  that  may  be  because  I am  no  longer 
young  myself. 

[to  UK  UONTlNUaU,] 


DESPONDENCY. 

[This  sonuet  was  written  liy  “Sherwood  Bonner” 
only  a short  time  before  her  death.] 

A SOUL  which,  anguish-smitten,  sought  release 

From  its  own  thoughts  through  weary  hours 
of  night  ^ 

Turned  with  new  life  to  greet  the  morning 
light, 

And  read  in  golden  lines  the  longed-for  peace. 
When  suddenly,  ’mid  all  the  fair  increase 

Of  ho|)e,  the  new-found  joys  that  round  it 
pressed. 

There  stood,  reproachful  • eyed,  a famished 
guest, 

Whose  wan,  set  look  bade  all  delight  to  cease. 


The  heaven  we  sought  through  life’s  long 
night  of  care. 

Only  to  find  some  word,  once  heard  in  vain. 
Some  duty,  in  sheer  exercise  of  prayer 
Left  unfulfilled,  start  up  to  meet  us  there. 
Bidding  us  back  to  old  remorse  and  pain? 


WANTED-A  DAUGHTER. 

“ As  actress,  sir  ? Never !”  said  Mr.  Philander 
Greentree,  in  a voice  that  made  the  windows  rat- 
tle in  their  frames. 

And  “ Never”  echoed  his  meek  little  wife,  but 
in  so  faint  a tone  that  it  didn’t  disturb  in  the 
least  the  fly  that  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  pretty 
white  puffs  on  her  dear  old  head. 

“ And  if  you  persist  in  being  in  love  with  the 
young  woman,  you  must  cease  to  be  an  inmate  of 
my  house,”  shouted  Mr.  (ireentree.  “ And  if  you 
marry  her,  by  heavens!  I’ll  scratch  you.” 

“ Yes,  we’ll  be  obliged  to  scratch  you,”  added 
the  old  lady,  as  mildly  as  she  had  spoken  before, 
looking  at  the  same  time  as  though  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  her  to  soratoli  any  one  un- 
der any  circumstances  whatever.  Not  that  they 
meant  scratching  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word:  scratching  the  young  man’s  t.ame  from 
his  uncle’s  will  was  the  punishment  they  threat- 
ened, 

“ And  I’ll  never  give  you  a penny,”  thundered 
Uncle  Philander. 

“Oil,  William,  tiiiiik  of  that! — nut  even  a pen- 
ny,” said  Aunt  Tainasin. 

“And  I’ll  adopt  a girl — I will,  by  heavens!” 
the  old  man  went  on,  growing  more  and  more 
angry  every  minute.  “No  more  ungrateful  boys 
for  me.  And  she’ll  mavry  to  please  us,  and  Iter 
children  shall  be  our  graudchildien.” 

“My  dear  boy,  con-sider,”  entreated  the  old 
lady.  “ How  dreadful,  how  very  dreadful,  for  us 
to  have  strange  graiidchildren  !’’ 

“Uncle  and  aunt — I suppose  I must  call  you 
father  and  mother  no  longer,”  said  the  young 
man,  slowly  and  firmly — “ I am  truly  sorry  to 
vex  you,  but  I have  plighted  my  faith  to  Miss 
Fieldbrook,  and  I can  not  and  will  not  break  it. 
She  is  an  actress,  but  as  good  and  lovely  a girl  as 
ever  trod  the  earth — sweeter  and  lovelier  than 
any  girl  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet.  And  if  you 
would  only  allow  me  to  bring  her  here — ” 

“ Bring  her  here!''  repeated  his  uncle,  stamping 
about  the  room  in  his  rage.  “ Here,  where  your 
motlier — I mean  your  aunt  Tamasin — has  lived 
ill  quiet,  virgin — I mean  quiet,  holy — I mean 
quietness  and  jieace,  sir,  for  nearly  half  a century  ? 
How  dare  you  even  think  of  .«uch  a thing,  sir  ? 
An  actress  cai>ering  around  these  apartments ! 
Good  heavens !” 

“’Twouldu’t  be  exactly  right,  William,  you 
know,”  said  Aunt  Tamasin.  “ I never  was  a ca- 
perer,  and  at  my  time  of  life  I don’t  think  I could 
get  used  to  one.  I don’t,  indeed.” 

“ Oil,  you  dear,  funny  old  mother — auntie — ” 
began  Will,  with  a smile,  but  encountering  his 
uncle’s  wrathful  eyes  and  frowning  brow,  he 
grew  serious  again,  and  said : “ W’'ell,  if  you  posi- 
tively refuse  to  receive  Eva,  I suppose  we  must 
part.  I am  very,  very  tliankful  to  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me  since  I was  left  a fatherless 
and  motherless  boy;  but  give  up  the  woman  I 
love  for  a thoroughly  unreasonable  prejudice  of 
yours  I can  not  and  will  not.  And  so  good-by. 
Uncle,  will  you  shake  hands  with  me?” 

“ No,  I won’t,”  replied  Mr.  Greentree,  brusquely. 

“ Aunt,  will  you  let  me  kiss  you  ?” 

“Of  course  I will,  my  dear  boy,”  said  Mrs. 
Greentree.  “ And  if  you  change  your  mind,  come 
back  to  us  directly.  We  start  for  Greentree  Cot- 
tege  in  a few  days,  you  know,  and  I shall  keep 
your  room  ready  for  you  there  all  summer.” 

“ No,  don’t,  auntie  dear,”  kissing  her  not  once, 
but  three  or  four  times,  “ for  I shall  not  diange 
my  mind,  and  perhaps,  being  one  of  the  prettiest 
rooms  iu  the  bouse,  my  room  may  be  chosen  by 


your  adopted  daughter.  And  i hope  fnm  A. 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  Bbe 
happy  hours’  there  as  I havfc»^ifcSbT  i 

by,  fatli— uncle.”  Boot 

But  Uncle  Philander  answered  not  bf-loekii^ 
word,  and  as  the  hall  door  cl(»ed  after 
he  exclaimed  again : “ An  actress ! 
the  boy’s  gone  mad,  and  I wash  my 
forever.” 

“ Don’t  say  forever,”  begged  Aunt  Tamasin 
“ horever  a a long  time— a verj-  long  time,  Philan 
der.  And,  oh  dear ! how  I shall  miss  Lim ! Such  » 
good  child  as  he  has  always  lieen  ever  since  he 
came  to  us  fifteen  years  ago!  Better  in  some 
things  even  than  you.  Philander ; for  you  kno* 
you  always  say  bad  woi-ds  wlien  I lose’  mv  spec, 
tacles,  which  he  never  did,  but  looked  for  them 
time  and  again  with  the  patience  of  an  angel" 
And  taking  off  said  spectacles,  she  proceeds  to 
lose  them  once  more  by  laying  them  on  the  back 
of  the  sofa,  wliencc  they  dropped  to  tlie  floor !». 
hind  it,  where,  witlj  the  dreadful  “depravity of 
inanimate  tilings,”  they  remained  snugly  hidda 
while  she  wept  silently  in  her  large  lemon-verbena 
scented  silk  handkerchief. 

A few  days  after  Will  Greentree  bade  them 
“ good-by”  the  old  couple  were  installed  for  the 
summer  season  in  their  comfortable  country 
house,  Greentree  Cottage.  And  to  Greentr^ 
Cottage  came,  before  tliey  had  lieen  there  a week, 
this  note  from  one  of  their  oldest  and  most  infi. 
mate  friends : 

“ New  Yoxk,  June  SO,  1881 

“ My  dkar  Tamasi.v  a.vd  Philandkr,— Youtrid 
me,  you  will  remember,  just  as  you  were  leaving 
the  city,  that  you  would  like  to  receive  into  your 
home  this  summer  some  young  girl— the  more 
friendless  the  better  for  your  purpose— with  a 
view,  should  she  prove  lovable  and  entertaining, 
to  adopting  her.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, you 
had  not  been  gone  more  than  two  hours  when  I 
met  a young  girl  who  I think  will  suit  you  to  a 
charm.  She  is  pretty,  of  cheerful  disposifion,  tol- 
erably weU-educated,  and  naturally  very  clever; 
is  an  orplian  and  (her  grandmother  and  only 
relative,  with  whom  she  lived,  having  died  three 
weeks  ago)  homeless.  I have  spoken  to  her 
about  your  wish,  and  she  is  perfectly  willing- 
nay,  an  xious — to  come  to  you.  And  I am  sure  her 
companionship  will  add  to  your  happiness,  and 
help  you  to  forget  the  disob^ience  of  your  self- 
willed  nephew.  Anyhow,  receive  her  as  a sum- 
mer guest  for  my  sake,  for  I loved  and  lost  her 
mother ; that  is,  she  married  the  other  chap. 

“ Faithfully  yours,  James  Towslv." 

Mr.  Greentree’s  face  brightened  as  he  read  this 
note.  “ There,  my  dear,”  he  said,  handing  it  to 
his  wife,  “Townly — he  always  was  the  b«tand 
most  reliable  old  chum  a fellow  ever  had— has 
already  found  our  daughter.  For  this  girl  will 
certainly  please  us,  being  heartily  appl-oved  of 
by  him.  Pretty,  clever,  and  clieerfnl.” 

“Yes,  so  he  says,”  said  his  wife;  “but  he 
needn’t  have  called  poor  William  bad  names,  for 
all  that.  And  I won’t  give  her  the  boy’s  room. 
There’s  so  many  trousers  and  boots  and  base-ball 
and  fishing  things  in  it,  that  couldn't  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  her,  and  would  ouly  be  in  her 
way.” 

“ Do  as  you  like  about  that,  ray  dear,’’  rejoined 
Mr.  Greentree,  who,  to  tell  the  tnitb,  was  secretly 
pining  for  the  discarded  one,  and  anxious  to  have 
some  young  life  in  the  cottage;  “but  see  that 
the  room  she  is  to  have  us  got  ready  immediattly, 
for  I shall  telegraph  to  T^owuly  to  send  her  at 
once.” 

And  he  did.  And  the  result  of  the  teiegrira 
was  that  the  very  next  morning  Miss  Zerelda 
Anlemann  made  her  best  courtesy  to  the  old  lady 
and  gentleman  who  wanted  a daughter. 

And  never  were  any  elderly  people  so  quickly 
and  entirely  bewitch^  by  any  fair  maiden  m 
were  Philander  and  Tamasin  Greentree  by  this 
same  violet-eyed,  golden-haired,  sweet-vowed,  pe- 
tite Zerelda  Ardemann. 

And  as  day  followed  day,  and  week  followed 
week,  she  became  more  and  more  dear  to  them, 
yiie  went  through  the  house  from  mom  until  eve, 
warbling  like  a bird,  and  when  evening  caiw 
she  sat  at  the  old-fashioned  piano  and  sang  me 
quaint  old  English  ballads  that  Tamasin  used  W 
sing  in  her  youth,  while  Philander,  brave 
low-tailed,  brass-buttoned  blue  coat,  tomed  w 
pages  of  the  music  with  gentle  band.  She  tnp^ 
lightl  V over  field  and  meadow  every  day,  and  culW 
the  loveliest  of  wild  flowers,  which  with  a gw* 
that  w as  all  her  own  she  arranged  in  *® 
shells,  and  whatever  she  could  find  to  bold  tnem, 
until  each  room  looked  like  a fairy  bo’wf- 

And  many  a beautiful  poem  she 
rare  skill  in  the  gloaming,  brinjging  the  nappy 
tears  to  the  eves  of  her  delighted  listene^  • 
if  Will  had  ’only  made  her  his  choice!  the  w 
lady  would  say  to  her  husband  at  least  a ao*® 
time.s  a dav.  . , . , ..i: 

“ By  heavens ! if  be  had,”  that 
vidual  would  reply,  “he  wouldn’t  have 
long  for  my  blessing." 

The  summer  pmssed  pleasantly,  very  p 
ly,  awav,  and  the  advent  of  autumn  founfl  ■ • 
and  Mrs.  Greentree  more  in  love  than  t 
that  were  possible,  with  their  ^ 

“ And  do  you  think  you  could  love  ® 
to  call  us  father  and  mother,  and  to  P"*® 
when  vou  give  your  whole  heart  to  j 

you  will  not  fo4ke  us?”  asked  Mrs.  Greentree  or 
Zerelda  one  sunny  September  day  . 

“ I know  I oouid — I know  I do, 
girl,  emphatically.  “ But  I bate  a 
make  to  you  that  I fear  will  turn  fo«  .,^1, 

“ My  dear,  it  must  be  something  ^ 
to  do  that.  But  make  it  at  onc<^ 
over.  Philander!  Philander! 
thing  to  tell  us  which  she  few 
her  less.  Please  ooroe  and  hear  * ^ 

niilaoder  dropped  th«neiwW|<^^j^jS 

mg  on  tbq  apd 
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room  through  the  opened  window.  Zerelda  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  with  drooping  head,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  entered  she  tossed  back  the 
little  ringlets  that  tried  to  shade  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes,  placed  her  two  little  hands  in  the 
lace-triromed  pockets  of  her  dainty  apron,  danced 
lightly  across  to  where  the  old  couple  were  now 
seated  side  by  side,  and  said,  in  a voice  fraught 
with  innocent  cheeriness  : “ After  all,  what  I have 
to  tell  isn’t  so  very  bad.  I have  amused  you  both 
since  I came  here,  haven’t  I ? And  I can  go  away 
at  once  if  you  wish  me  to  go.”  And  then,  drop- 
ping gracefully  on  one  knee,  and  folding  her 
hands  in  pretty  entreaty,  she  said : “ Please,  sir, 
and  please,  ma’am,  I am  an  actress,  and  my  stage 
name  is  Eva  Ficldbrook.  But  all  that  your  friend 
Mr.  Townly  told  you  aliout  me  is  true.” 

“ An  actress !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Philander  Green- 
tree. 

“ Eva  F^eldbrook !”  said  his  wife. 

“Then  you  are  the  girl  that  Will — ” began 
the  old  man. 

“That  Will — " repeated  the  old  lady. 

“That  Will — The  same,”  replied  Zerelda, de- 
murely, still  kneeling.  “ Please  forgive  me  for 
being  that  girl.” 

But  Mr.  Greentree,  without  another  word, 
bounced  from  his  chair  and  tore  out  of  the  room. 
Zerelda  sprang  to  her  feet.  “ Pd  better  begin 
packing  at  once,”  she  said,  with  a serious  face. 
“ Pm  sorry  to  have  vexed  him  so  much.  But  in- 
deed it  wasn’t  my  scheme  at  all.  Mr.  Townly  and 
Will  made  it  up  between  them.  They  thought 
that  if  you  knew  me  you  would — ” 

“ And  we  do,”  interrupted  the  old  lady,  laying 
her  hand  lightly  on  her  arm  to  detain  her. 
“Don’t  you  do  anything  in  haste,  my  dear.  You 
don’t  understand  Mr.  Greentree  as  well  as  I do. 
Sometimes  when  he  seems  most  angry  he  is 
roost  pleased.  Pm  sure  he  don’t  want  you  to  go 
away.” 

“Of  course  he  don’t.  Who  said  he  did?” 
asked  the  old  gentleman,  entering  the  room  hasti- 
ly again.  Pve  just  sent  a telegram  to  Will  telling 
him  important  business  calls  him  here.  There’s 
another  name  for  you,  my  dear — Important  Busi- 
ness. Not  as  pretty  as  cither  of  the  others,  but 
we’ll  find  a fourth  before  we  get  through  that 
will  suit  you  best  of  all — Zerelda  Greentree. 
How  do  you  like  it  ?” 

“And  I sha’n’t  have  grandchildren  the  least 
bit  strange  after  all,”  said  Aunt  Tamasin,  a bright 
smile  lighting  up  her  dear  good  old  face. 

Maroaret  Eytinge. 


SANDS  POINT. 

There  is  a striking  contrast  between  the  north- 
ern and  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island.  The 
latter  presents  long  stretches  of  low,  sandy  beach, 
indented  with  bays  and  marshy  inlet.s,  and  with 
few  headlands  or  bluffs.  The  whole  coast  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  sea-bathing,  and  from  Rock- 
away  Beach  almost  to  the  eastern  extremity  there 
is  a succession  of  popular  summer  i-esorts. 

The  coast -line  of  the  northern  shore,  on  the 
contrary,  is  most  beautifully  diversified.  Here 
we  find  high  promontories  jutting  out  into  the 
Sound,  softly  rounded  wooded  hills,  with  lovely 
bays  winding  in  between.  With  the  exception 
of  the  more  romantic  portions  of  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er, no  fairer  region  for  summer  residences  can  be 
found  within  reach  of  Xew  York,  and  no  steam- 
boat  excursion  route  presents  more  attractions 
than  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Sag  Harbor.  For 
a long  distance  the  shore  on  both  sides  is  visible 
from  the  deck,  showing  picturesque  towns  and 
charming  private  residences.  Leaving  the  dock 
at  Peck  Slip,  we  pass  under  the  magnificent  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  and  catch  the  heavy  rumble  of  carts 
and  wagons,  and  the  tread  of  horses’  feet;  pass 
the  Brooklyn  Navy -yard,  and  Blackwell’s  and 
Ward’s  islands;  pass  Ravenswood  and  Astoria, 
and  through  Hell  Gate,  now  shorn  of  much  of  its  an- 
cient peril,  and  wind  our  way  around  some  lovely 
wood^  points  into  the  smooth  expanse  of  Flush- 
ing Bay.  Further  on  are  Riker’s  Island  and  White- 
stone,  and  soon  afterward  we  pass  under  the  bat- 
tlements of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  out  into  the  Sound. 
A volume  would  be  required  to  note  all  the  points 
of  interest  which  the  trip  presents. 

For  this  time  we  stop  at  Sands  Point,  a delight- 
ful spot,  of  which  our  artist  has  given  some  plea- 
sant glimpses  in  the  sketches  on  page  616.  It  is 
about  two  hours’  sail  from  New  York,  and  when 
one  has  landed,  and  driven  away  from  the  dock 
into  the  lovely  roads  that  wind  through  the  un- 
trimmed woods,  one  seems  to  have  been  suddenly 
transported  into  a new  country,  hundreds  of  mile’s 
away  from  the  whirl  and  din  of  city  life.  Ever 
and  anon  we  catch  glimpses  of  elegant  private 
residences,  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds  and 
^rdens,  inclosed  by  stone  walls  whose  roughness 
is  half  hidden  by  luxuriant  vines  and  plants.  On 
every  side  are  evidences  of  taste  and  refinement, 
combined  with  the  pleasant  comforts  of  rural  life, 
without  ostenutious  display.  The  drives  are 
simply  charming.  They  wind  round  among  the 
low  hills,  are  overhung  by  trees,  lead  every  now 
and  then  to  pleasant  and  unexpected  vistas,  now 
to  some  picturesque  village  dating  back  to  Revo- 
lutionary times,  and  now  to  some  lovely  expanse 
of  bay  or  Sound. 

The  view  from  the  bluffs  immediately  above 
the  landing  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  along 
the  coast  At  times  scores  of  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers,  on  their  way  to  or  fi-om  New  York, 
cover  the  broad  surface  of  the  Sound,  and  pre- 
sent an  ever-varying  panorama.  The  scene  is 
especially  charming  at  evening,  when  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  and  twilight  deepens  over  the  water. 
The  stillness  is  broken  only  now  and  then  by  the 
splashing  of  some  steamer’s  wheels,  softened  by 
distance,  the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will,  or  the 
drowsy  rustle  of  the  trees.  Not  a sound  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  din  of  city  life  invades  this  ru- 
ral paradise. 

Sveiy  year  the  number  of  business  men  of 


New  York  increases  who  see  the  value  and  the 
beauty  of  country  retreats  like  Sands  Point,  and 
who  seek  them  in  preference  to  the  glittering 
but  wearisome  life  of  fashionable  resorts.  The 
charms  of  cottage  life,  especially  along  the  shores 
of  sea,  river,  or  ^und,  now  aiiract  thousands  of 
people  away  from  the  huge  hotels  where  rest  and 
privacy  are  impossible;  and  every  year  will  see 
the  beautiful  situations  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Long  Island  more  and  more  thickly  dotted 
with  summer  residences  where  men  of  business 
can  find  a genuine  retreat  from  the  daily  drudg- 
ery of  city  life. 


OYSTER  AND  CLAM  FISHERIES. 

With  every  recurring  season  the  wholesale  cost 
of  oysters  and  clams  is  noticeably  enhanced.  To 
this  date  keepers  of  restaurants  and  cating-honscs 
have  been  able  to  supply  the  public  at  prices 
which  prevailed  for  many  years  past.  The  day, 
however,  is  near  at  hand  when  the  patrons  of 
these  establishments  must  be  prepared  to  meet  a 
largely  augmented  tariff  on  their  favorite  roasts, 
stews,  and  broils.  Apart  from  a growing  scarcity 
due  to  the  increased  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion, we  are  called  upon  to  supply  annually  to 
foreign  consumers  thousands  upon  thousand's  of 
barrels.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
oyster  beds  promise  soon  to  rival  those  of  Eu- 
rope in  barrenness.  The  efforts  made  abroad, 
regardless  of  cost,  and  under  the  protection  and 
care  of  energetic  governments,  to  encourage  and 
foster  the  artificial  propagation  of  oysters  have 
been  attended  with  such  slight  success  as  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  attempts  in  a similar  di- 
rection in  this  country  will  be  productive  of  even 
less  satisfactory  results. 

Where  in  Europe  there  were  formerly  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  oyster  beds,  here  there  are 
thousands , consequently  we  may  hope  for  a few 
years  longer  to  enjoy  the  oyster  at  a price  which 
will  not  be  entirely  prohibitive.  The  demand  for 
tliis  bivalve,  however,  is  here  so  far  in  excess  of 
what  it  was  in  Europe  in  the  best  years  of  its 
oyster  beds  thiit  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
on  which  to  base  a surmise  us  to  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  total  exhaustion  of  our  sources 
of  supply.  Whereas,  abroad,  oysters  were  always 
more  or  less  a luxury  for  the  rich,  here  they  are 
consumed,  either  on  the  shell  or  canned,  in  every 
hamlet  of  the  land  from  Maine  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

So  far  back  as  1860  ten  million  bushels  were 
annually  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  alone.  To- 
day probably  thirty  million  bushels  are  withdrawn 
from  the  same  beds.  No  natural  incrciise  can 
keep  pace  with  such  an  exhaustive  demand. 
What  scientific  research  may  develop  in  the  fu- 
ture in  regard  to  the  artificial  propagation  of  the 
oyster  can  not  be  foretold.  The  results  so  far  at- 
tained do  not  present  a particularly  encouraging 
outlook.  One  locality  is  very  mucli  like  another 
in  the  monotonous  .similarity  of  the  criminal  and 
reckless  treatment  of  our  fisheries ; consequently 
in  citing  the  case  of  the  Great  South  Bay  of  Long 
Island  we  tell  the  story  of  them  all. 

When  the  Dutch  retired  from  New  Amsterdam, 
and  the  English  secured  possession  of  the  entire 
territory  of  Long  Island,  large  grants  under  royal 
patent  were  given  to  favored  subjects  of  the 
crown.  Some  of  these,  where  the  laml  touched 
the  edge  of  the  numerous  bays  which  flank  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  carried  with  them  pro- 
prietary rights  to  the  fishing  and  fowling  of  the 
adjacent  waters.  So  slight  a value  was  placed  by 
the  proprietor's  upon  these  privileges  that  in  one 
cose  this  right  was  relinqni.shed,  in  favor  of  a town 
on  the  edge  of  a bay  twelve  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  for  the  sum  of  eighteen  dollars.  Could  this 
privilege,  later  on,  have  been  sustained  and  pro- 
tected, it  would  have  given  to  the  owner  a princely 
revenue. 

In  certain  eases  these  original  rights  to  the 
ownership  of  the  products  of  the  bays  and  estu- 
aries were  retain^  by  the  descendants  of  the 
first  proprietor.  This  has  given  rise  to  litigation, 
to  which  as  yet  no  end  can  be  seen.  Could  the 
owners  of  these  large  tracts  have  foreseen  the 
destruction  of  what  promised  to  be  of  inexhaust- 
ible proportiorrs  ? No  one  comparatively  a few 
short  years  since  could  imagine  that  the  magnifi- 
cent native  oyster  and  darn  beds  of  the  Great 
South  Bay  should  ever  come  so  near  to  barren- 
ness as  is  the  case  to-day.  The  actual  disappear- 
ance of  the  oyster  from  these  waters  might  have 
already  been  accomplished  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  planting  of  this  bivalve  on  leased 
lots  under  water  has  for  a time  postponed  the 
evil  hour. 

Before  the  demand  and  consumption  of  the 
oyster  became  so  enormous,  a simple  method  of 
taking  this  bivalve  was  employed.  The  use  of 
tongs  was  universal.  Under  its  dispensation  the 
exhaustion  of  the  beds  was  practically  impossible. 
The  opening  of  new  and  profitable  markets  re- 
quired the  employment  of  more  expeditious  meth- 
ods of  taking  the  oy-^ter  from  its  bed ; consequent- 
ly the  dredge — a bag-net  with  heavy  iron  jaws, 
towed  in  the  wake  of  a powerful  sail-boat — was 
introduced.  If  this  Instrument  simply  scraped 
up  the  oysters  it  would  not  be  so  harmful ; but 
for  every  oyster  which  it  captures  the  heavy  iron 
jaws  press  to  destruction  a dozen  into  the  mud. 
Through  the  use  of  the  dredge  the  European  oys- 
ter beds  have  become  barren.  The  Long  Island 
fishery  showed  no  signs  of  exhaustion  before  the 
introduction  of  this  trap.  Immediately  following 
upon  its  use  the  price  of  oysters  commenced  to 
advance  from  forty  to  sixty  cents  a tub  (rather 
more  than  a bushel)  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
for  the  same  measure.  This  increase  in  price,  it 
is,  however,  but  fair  to  say,  was  somewhat  accel- 
erated by  the  necessities  of  the  foreign  market, 
which  absorbed  the  catch  of  the  South  Bay  in 
preference  to  that  of  all  others,  from  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  oysters  from  this  locality  to  the 
European  sorts.  Notwithstanding  these  demands 


the  price  of  the  “ Blue  Points”  of  Long  Island  has 
not  enhanced  in  proportion  to  that  of  oysters  taken 
from  other  well-known  waters. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  planting  of  oys- 
ters on  lots  under  water,  protected  and  cared  for 
by  particular  owners,  would  in  a measure  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  oyster  fishery  of  the  Great 
South  Bay.  As  a setroff  to  this,  oystcra  when 
planted  as  indicated  appear  to  be  subject  to  per- 
ils which  do  not  assail  them  on  their  native  beds. 
Diseases  and  vigorous  foes,  which  were  less  de- 
structive to  the  native  beds,  render  this  new  in- 
dustry of  oyster-culture  as  precarious  a crop  as 
any  grown  upon  the  land.  A drought  is  as  fatal 
to  it  as  to  any  agricultural  operation,  not  in  the 
actual  destruction  of  the  oyster,  but  in  u loss  of 
condition  from  the  lack  of  supply  of  fresh-water 
from  the  numerous  streams  flowing  into  the  bay. 
A rainy  season  is  followed  by  a crop  of  fat  and 
full-flavored  oysters,  while  during  one  of  light 
rain-fall  they  are  tasteless,  and  mere  bags  of  wa- 
ter. From  the  washings  of  the  streams  the  oys- 
ter secures  the  food  necessary  for  its  full  develop- 
ment and  nourishment.  Modern  ingenuity  has 
devised  a remedy  against  the  ill  effects  of  a dry 
season.  The  oysters  are  placed  upon  floats  and 
covered  with  fresh-water  heated  to  a proper  tem- 
perature by  steam.  A few  days  of  this  treatment 
transforms  a flabby  and  watery  oyster  into  one 
of  aldermanic  obesity. 

While  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  by  planting 
has  up  to  this  time  been  moderately  successful, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the  near  future, 
in  the  face  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  native  beds, 
it  will  be  able  to  meet  the  enormously  increasing 
demand.  With  the  experience  of  the  yearly  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  oysters,  it  will  be  safe 
to  say  that  those  raised  by  cultivation  will  not  be 
more  than  suflScient,  as  is  the  case  to-day  in  Eu- 
rope, to  supply  as  a luxury  the  tables  of  the  opu- 
lent. 

The  future  of  the  hard-clam  fishery  is  even 
more  depressing  than  that  of  the  oyster.  For- 
merly that  of  Long  Island  was  famous.  “ Little 
Neck”  held  with  clams  the  same  significance  ns 
“Blue  Point”  did  with  oysters.  Moreover,  it 
possessed  an  clastic  expansion  which  enabled  it  , 
to  cover  a large  area  of  territory.  We  have  clams  | 
to-day  simply  because  they  are  not  dredged,  but 
taken  with  tongs,  or  raked  on  flats  left  bare  by 
the  receding  tide.  W'ere  they  as  reproductive  as 
the  oyster,  there  could  be  no  fear  of  their  disap- 
pearance for  years  to  come.  Unfortunately  the 
waters  in  which  they  are  taken  are  limited  in 
extent.  A brief  statement  will  show  the  decline 
in  this  fishery.  What  is  said  of  the  locality  men- 
tioned will  apply  to  all.  The  clam  beds  in  the 
Great  South  Bay  of  Long  Island  were  once  fa- 
mous sources  of  supply.  Ten  years  since  a good 
daily  catch  for  one  man  fishing  with  tongs  from 
a boat  was  five  thousand  clams,  slightly  more  or 
less.  These  sold  from  the  Imats  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  per  hundred.  To-day  one  thousand 
clams  per  man  is  a good  average,  and  sell  at  the 
rate  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  per 
hundred.  Coney  Island  and  similar  resorts  ab- 
sorb during  the  season  vast  numbers  of  clams. 
Moreover,  canning  factories  have  been  establish- 
ed. These  send  to  all  parts  of  the  world  steamed 
clams,  or  chowder. 

We  can  not  eat  our  cake  and  have  it  too,  or,  in 
other  words,  we  can  not  supply  with  oysters  and 
clams  the  immense  and  growing  population  of 
this  country  us  well  as  that  of  foreign  lands.  To 
accomplish  this  feat  we  shall  need  a more  intel- 
ligent supervision  and  care  of  our  fisheries  than 
has  been  accorded  in  the  past. 

Gaston  Fay. 

WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

An  Irish  girl  coming  out  of  a Chinese  laundry 
in  this  city  said  to  her  companion : “ Me  mother 
would  scold  me  if  she  knew  I took  these  collars 
to  a Chinese  laundry.  She  told  me  to  take  them 
to  a citizen’s  laundry.”  And  the  girls  went  up 
the  street  discussing  tire  merits  relatively  of  Chi- 
nese laundries  and  “ citizens’  laundries.” 

The  London  En^neer  says  that  if  a man  had 
in  his  legs  the  mnscular  energy  and  leverage  of 
a flea,  he  could  jump  a mile  in  three  leaps.  But 
the  flea  would  get  away  from  him  just  the  same. 

Haitian,  the  champion  oarsman,  naturally  would 
be  expected  to  know  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
concerning  shell  boats,  but  he  recently  found  a 
man  in  the  West  who  could  teach  him  something. 
He  wagered  a hundred 


way  proceeded  to  fill  it  up  themselves.  It  is  not 
stated  what  fields  of  usefulness  these  good  and 
true  men  occupy ; but  if  they  can  be  spared,  they 
should  be  taken  and  made  a perpetual  coroner's 
jury,  with  unlimited  powers  and  liberal  pay. 

There  is  in  Washington  a Chinese  laundryman 
of  the  name  of  Pin,  who  attends  services  at  a Con- 
gregational church,  and  refuses  to  become  a mem- 
ter  of  the  Chinese  secret  society  there.  The  oth- 
ers of  his  race  arc  trying  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
city,  but  he  holds  his  own  and  defies  them ; and, 
in  the  slang  of  the  Melican  man,  that’s  the  kind 
of  a clothes  Pin  he  is. 

An  Iowa  poet  has  been  egged  by  the  populace. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  mob  was  not  in- 
furiated by  his  poetry,  but  by  sentiments  which 
he  uttered  in  prose  concerning  the  “ lynching”  of 
a criminal. 

“Hunt  breakfasts”  are  popular  in  Newport. 
They  are  in  vogue  in  New  York,  but  are  not  ex- 
tremely popular — perhaps  because  so  many  of 
those  who  are  compelled  to  hunt  for  their  break- 
fasts don’t  find  the  hunting  very  good. 

A.way  off  in  Cape  Town  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employes  seem  to  be  arranged 
more  nicely  than  they  arc  in  this  country.  One 
day  in  June  six  hundred  convicts  in  the  Break- 
water cantonment  “ gently  but  firmly”  refused  to 
go  to  work.  The  account  says:  “With  all  po- 
liteness they  informed  the  Superintendent  of  Po- 
lice of  this  resolution,  and  he,  with  equal  court- 
esy, referred  them  to  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. No  hint  of  coercion  was  breathed  on  one 
side,  nor  of  violence  on  the  other.  An  official  of 
the  government  went  down,  promptly  yielded  the 
matters  of  diet  which  caused  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  convicts  gracefully  agreed  to  work  next  day.” 

English  visitors  in  the  Catskill  region,  it  is 
said,  seldom  ride  in  the  stages,  but  almost  in- 
variably prefer  to  go  on  foot  up  and  down  the 
mountains.  Some  of  the  American  visitf)r8  specu- 
late as  to  whether  their  cousins  from  aero.ss  the 
water  do  this  for  economy  or  because  they  think 
it  fa.shionable  to  walk.  The  probability  is  that 
when  they  inhale  the  bracing  air  of  the  mountains 
they  feel  Uhe  walking,  and  that  they  give  way 
to  the  impulse  without  thinking  of  economy  or 
fashion. 

In  a yarn  about  an  Indian  going  down  the 
rapids  at  Niagara  without  injury  in  his  bark  ca- 
noe, an  imaginative  writer  in  the  London  Telegraph 
displays  a knowledge  of  the  characteristic  philo- 
sophic bent  of  the  Indian  mind.  The  red  man 
happened  to  have  a Ijottlc  of  fire-water  with  him, 
and  as  he  neared  the  angry  water  he  seemed  to 
awaken  for  the  first  time  to  a full  sense  of  his 
danger.  “ His  life  probably  was  lost,”  the  story 
runs,  “ but  there  was  still  titne  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  good  liquor ; so  he  raised  the  bottle  to 
his  lips  and  took  a dritik  proportionate  to  the  oc- 
casion.” The  result  makes  the  story  unfit  for 
use  in  enforcing  a moral ; for,  according  to  the 
narrator,  the  liquor  gave  him  strength  and  cour- 
age, and,  grasping  his  paddle,  he  guided  his  frail 
craft  into  comparatively  still  water. 

Exiieriments  in  the  use  of  the  electric  light  in 
light-houses  arc  soon  to  be  made  near  this  city. 
It  is  feared  that  the  wavering  intensity  of  lights 
thus  produced  will  be  a serious  obstacle  to  their 
use,  since  U might  result  in  mistaking  for  “ flash” 
lights  those  which  were  intended  to  be  continu- 
ous. Pi'ofessor  Morton,  of  the  .Stevens  Institute, 
has  been  making  tests  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  intensity  obtainable  in 
the  incandescent  light,  which  wavers  less  than  the 
arc  light,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a lamp 
of  four-hundred-candle  intensity.  This,  he  says, 
is  brighter  than  the  arc  lights  usually  used  for 
street- lighting,  and  is  sufficient  for  light- house 
purposes.  It  has  been  found  that -the  lenses  now 
used  in  the  light-houses  are  not  suitable  for  use 
with  the  electric  lamps,  and  new  ones  must  lie 
ground.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  provide  each 
light-house  with  duplicate  dynamo  appliances  for 
use  in  case  those  regularly  employed  should  fail. 
It  is  expected  that  the  experiments  to  be  made 
will  settle  the  question  whether  the  present  elec, 
trie  lamps  can  safely  be  used  in  light-houses,  and 
at  an  outlay  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  elec- 
trie  light  is  used  in  light-houses  both  in  England 
and  France. 


dollars  with  this  West- 
ern man  that  the  latter 
could  not  stand,  sit,  and 
paddle  around  in  a sin- 
gle shell  from  which 
the  out-ri^ers  had  been 
removed,  and  the  cham- 
pion lost.  Years  ago, 
when  the  Yale  and  Har- 
vard men  used  to  meet 
annually  on  Lake  Quin- 
sigamond,  it  was  con- 
sidered a neat  but  not 
very  difficult  feat  for 
an  oarsman  to  bend 
over  in  his  single  shell 
and  drink  of  the  lim- 
pid water  of  the  lake 
without  losing  his  equi- 
librium. 

A person  bathing  on 
the  iKing  Island  coast 
waded  into  a pit  from 
which  sand  had  been 
taken,  and  was  drown- 
ed. The  coroner’s  jury 
made  a verdict  recom- 
mending that  the  pit 
be  filled  ap,and  staighw 
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A MEMORY  OF  THE  SOUTH.  1 u] 

I 8KB  the  white  sails  gleaming  “ 

Upon  the  summer  sea, 

And  waves  that  pour  in  thunder 
On  isles  of  Caribbee. 

Through  moon-lit  groves  of  orange 
I hear  the  light  guitar. 

And  tinkling  fountains  falling 
Beneath  the  evening  star. 

She  blew  the  cigarette  smoke 
From  lips  of  dusky  bloom. 

And  her  dark  eyes  looked  on  me 
As  stars  look  through  the  gloom. 

Oh,  brown-armed  Spanish  beauty. 

How  could  I choose  but  say, 

“My  heart  will  still  be  with  you 
When  I am  far  away"?  I 

Oh,  sweeter  than  all  music 
Her  answer  murmured  low: 

“My  love  is  in  your  keeping 
Wherever  you  may  go." 

False  lips  that  spake  so  fondly! 

False  heart  I thought  my  own! 

She  married  a Hidalgo 

Before  the  week  had  flown. 

Ah,  well,  long  years  have  vanished, 

Long  years  of  joy  and  pain. 

Since  in  my  day  of  boyhood 
1 sailed  the  Spaiush  Main. 

But  oft,  when  night  is  falling, 

I feel  again  the  spell 
Of  tropic  seas  and  islands, 

And  her  I loved  so  well. 

Through  years  and  over  oceans 
My  doom  is  still  to  say. 

My  heart  is  often  with  her 
Though  I am  far  away. 

H.  I.  King. 


THE  MILL  AND  THE  STILL. 

Bv  H.  H.  KAKE,  M.D. 


I how  widely,  terribly  different  in  their  effects  I course,  but  the  ang^y  swthing  troubled  s^^^ 
uDon  man ' drunkenness,  the  black  clouds  of  despair,  and  the 

1 ^ ■ I -.->1 *1.0  micrhtv  hr<>>ikera  of  crime,  dis- 


“ 1 was  made  to  be  eaten,  and  not  to  be  drank ; 

To  be  husked  In  a barn,  not  soaked  in  a tank. 

I come  as  a blessing  when  put  in  a mill ; 

As  a blight  and  a curse  when  run  tlirongb  a still. 
Make  me  up  into  loaves,  and  your  children  are  led; 
But  into  a drink,  I will  starve  them  instead. 

In  bread  I’m  a servant  the  eater  shall  rule; 

In  drink  I’m  a master,  the  drinker  a lool. 


drunkenness,  the  black  clouds  of  despair,  and  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  mighty  breakers  of  crime,  dis- 
ease, or  dishonor,  against  which  so  many  oii«^ 
promising  lives  have  been  dashed  and  hopelessly 
wrecked,  and  whose  ghastly  skeletons,  strewing 
the  beach  or  stranded  high  upon  the  shore,  tell 
sad  tales  of  misery,  despair,  neglect,  and  destitu- 

Oh,  for  a breath  of  the  cool  fields  where  the 


Then  remember  my  warning— my  strength  I’ll  em-  golden  grain  is  ripening ! Oh,  for  a draught 
ploy,  from  the  crystal  stroain  tliat  moves  the  miller’s 

11  eaten  to  strengthen,  if  drank  to  destroy.”  wheel ! 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  a very  wide  one.  ~ ” 

Not  only  must  we  consider  the  evil  that  liquor  SOUTH  PROM  SANDY  HOOK. 

does,  but  the  waste  of  all  the  millions  of  bushels  „ . . , * 

of  good  grain  that  would  otherwise  be  made  into  thf  south 

food  that  it  takes  to  feed  the  stills  and  produce  Hook,  and  gran  y gu  g 

.h.  .looM,  or  t„o  U,o„»„d.  of  .on,,  of  fcnilo  'SS 


SOUTH  PROM  SANDY  HOOK. 

Th*  bold  New  Jersey  promontory  rising  above 
Sandy  Hook,  and  grandly  guarding  on  the  south 


land  devoted  to  ite  cultivation  that  might  be  fai .~  v \ mi-rn  .1... 

better  used  in  raising  other  foods  if  the  demand  , ’ • 1:0,1,* 

for  alcohol  (liquor)  did  not  exist.  To  how  manv  Atlantic  Highlands.  Here  sUnd  the  twin  light- 
destitute  men  and  women  and  cheerless  home;  whose  flashing  rays  can  be  seen  twenty- 


time  immemorial  as  the  Highlands  of  Navesiiik 


would  their  products  yield  plenty  and  happiness!  , i.  v-  v i>  ^ 

Ecouomicallv,  we  must  consider  the  millions  of  which  has  long  been  one  of  New  York  s favonte 
wasted  lives,  the  impoverished,  beggared,  and  grounds,  is  being  rapidly  covered  with  the 

starving  families,  the  resulting  crime,  and  the  ‘-•o«uges  of  one  of  its  most  charming  summer 


five  miles  out  at  sea,  and  the  country  about  them 


army  of  paupers,  lunatics,  and  criminals,  the 
heavy  taxation  that  is  required  to  support  the 


me,  and  the  cottages  of  one  of  its  most  charming  summer 


luburbs. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Highlands  flows  the  beauti- 


I prisons,  hospitols,  lunatic  asylums,  and  alms-  fnl  Sl.rewsbury  River  its  placid  waters  offering 

houses,  ns  well  as  the  fact  that  the  wages  and  strong  contrast  to  the  lestlcsa  billows  of  the 
the  results  of  the  induslrv  of  all  these  inebriates  ocean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a strip  of 
are  lost  to  us,  and  that,  were  they  steady,  sober,  so  narrow  to  barely  afford  room 

I industrious  men,  would  be  adding  to  general  trade  for  a single  railroad  track,  and  across  which  ocean 


and  prosperity.  The  sum  thus  lost  and  thus  ex- 
pended in  restraining  and  providing  for  tliese  in- 
dividuals is  enormous,  aggregating  billions  yearly. 
Who  that  has  looked  out  over  the  acres  of  1 ipeii- 


spray  is  frequently  flung  into  the  river.  A little 
to  the  south,  opposite  the  point  of  Rumsen’s 
Neck,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  North  and 
■South  Shrewsbury,  the  beach  widens  sufficientlv 


ing  grain,  the  slacks  of  golden  com,  the  sheeted  to  accommodate  the  pretty  cottages  and  queer- 
white  of  the  barlev  fields;  who  tliat  has  watched  shaped,  hut-like  fishermen’s  ice-iiouses  of  Sca- 
the sturdy  harvesters,  the  luslv,  healthv  reapers  bright,  one  of  the  newest  and  most  prosperous  of 


shearing  Mother  Earth  of  her  Ixiunteous  crops; 
who  that  has  joined  in  tlie  fesfivities  of  a “ husk- 


the  many  summer  settlements  along  the  coast. 
From  Seabright  an  unbroken  line  of  brown 


ing  bee’’— can  for  a moment  hesitate  as  to  whicli  but  picturesque  cottages,  separated  by  the  rail- 
is  the  proper  destination  of  the  grain,  the  mill  or  people  into  three  divisions,  known  as  North, 

the  still?  How  like  sacrilege  it  seems  to  throw  Centre,  and  South  Monmouth  Beach,  extends  to 


1 such  rich  and  golden  products,  capable  of  yield-  Long  Branch.  Beyond  Long  Branch  the  line  is 
much  strength  and  health  and  nourish-  again  taken  up  by  the  Elberon  cottages,  quaintest 
nto  the  vawning  moiilli  of  the  still,  to  and  most  fascinating  of  all  tlie  odd  little  chalct- 


meiit,  into  the  ' . „ , .. 

come  forth  a poison  and  a destrover ! iiite  structures  that  have  sprung  up,  as  tliough 

From  the  rpiaint  old  mill,  with  its  whirring  by  magic,  along  this  wonderful  coast.  They  are 
stones,  its  mossy  wheel,  and  its  swiftlv  flowing  clustered  about  a hotel — the  Elberon — which  is 


like  structures  that  have  sprung  up,  i 


stream,  it  passes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 


only  a niagnitied  cottage,  offering  a proportionally 


old  and  young,  rich  and  poor- 


igth,  growth,  and  nourishment  to  lai  gcr  number  of  gables,  chimncy-sUcks,  porches, 


So  staple  and  universal  an  article  of  diet  is  to  none  a curse.  The  liu 


all  a blessing, 
borer,  the  poor 


and  dormers  for  the  consideration  and  admiration 
of  its  guests.  The  euphony  of  the  name  Elberon 


bread,  so  important  and  abundant  an  article  of  beggar,  the  chubby-faced  gordou-haired  toddler  *=*  ple.asantly  significant  of  the  beauty  often 


commerce  is  grain,  and  so  naturally  is  the  o 


slice  and  buttered  fingers,  the  cealed  Ixmcath  plain  exteriors  ; for  it  ii 


sociated  with  the  other  that  we  .scarcely  ever  give  wealthy  banker,  and  the  houseless  tramp,  all  tlerivation  from  the  name  of  its  proprietor  and 
the  subject  of  cereals  as  a .source  of  liquor  the  welcome  and  appreciate  it.  founder,  Mr.  L.  B.  Broivn. 

. ~.  ..  - - Bevond  Elberon  for  miles  and  miles  the 


consideration  that  it  deserves.  To  the  average 
individual  corn  and  grain  mean  food,  and  chiefly 


I,  the  bright  cheerful  sunshine 


bread;  and  to  assert  to  such  a one  tliat  grain  is  of  insect  life,  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  flower, 

as  great  a curse  as  it  is  a bles.sing  is  almost  inva-  the  carol  of  the  robin,  the  melody  of  the  harvest- 

riably  to  call  forth  both  surprise  and  indignation,  er,  the  creak  and  plash  of  the  old  mill-wheel — 

And  yet  it  is  true.  Corn,  typical  of  all  grain,  ay,  even  the  happy  smile  on  the  miller’s  face — 

according  to  its  subsequent  treatment,  according  each  yields  its  mite  to  nature’s  ever-recurring 

to  the  process  to  which  it  is  subjected,  conies  gift,  that  great  bles.sing,  crowned  in  the  loaf,  that 

forth,  from  mill  or  still,  a blessing  or  a curse — season  by  season  tells  the  tale  of  “ Peace  on  earth, 

bread  or  liquor.  Both  children  of  a common  good-will  to  man." 


the  fertile  fields,  the  grateful  dew,  the  busy  hum  «>cr  cottages  and  hotels  extend,  and  the  entire 


coast  of  New  Jersey  bids  fair  to  be  occupied  in 
time  by  a vast  populous  cottage  city.  Throng- 
ing the  broad  avenues,  by  means  of  which  these 
several  distinct  localities  are  connected,  are  ve- 
hicles of  every  description ; probably  as  motley 
a collection  as  is  to  be  seen  in  any  pait  of  the 
world.  The  earriage  of  the  millionaire  rolls 
smoothly  along  beside  the  rude  cart  of  the  farm- 
er, and  the  low  ba.sket  phaeton  finds  place  beside 
tlie  lumbering  Tally-ho ; but  in  point  of  numbers 


mother,  the  Cain  and  Abel  of  post -cereal  life,  Not  so  the  product  of  the  still : a deep,  swift,  <?'’■  and  the  low  ba-sket  phaeton  finds  place 
they  differ  as  essentially  in  every  characteristic  and  treacherous  stream,  dank  with  the  chill  of  tlie  lumbering  Tally-ho;  but  in  point  of  uu 

as  do  two  human  beings:  the  one  bringing  health,  wasted  lives,  tainted  and  galled  by  the  hopes  nnnst  give  w.av  to  the  village  cart,  1 

strength,  and  happiness  to  even  the  humblest  and  ambitions  it  has  wrecked  and  the  ties  it  has  wliecled  abomination  which  is  generally 

homes,  the  staple  food  of  all  nations,  the  basis  sundered,  poisoned  by  the  crime  and  lust  of  its  P'vd  by  two  young  girls,  whose  fresh  I 


homes,  the  staple  food  of  alt  nations,  the  basis  sundered,  poisoned  by  the  crime  and  lust  of  its 
of  all  nourishment;  the  other,  save  in  very  rare  victims,  foul  with  the  ooze  of  treacherous  deeds, 
instances  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  an  and  clogged  with  clinging  weeds  of  temptation, 
unmitigated  curse,  bearing  disease,  dishonor,  and  ever  ready  to  engulf  and  swamp  the  thoughtless 


even  death  into  thousands  of  homes,  blasting  fair 
young  lives,  blunting  every  good  attribute  of  mind 
and  soul,  prostituting  honor,  honesty,  and  integ- 


er unwary;  flowing  swiftlv  and  resistlessly  on-  impressed  into  i 
ward  to  but  one  end,  destruction  ; engulfing  hope,  c‘d  to  tlie  young, 
happiness,  and  strength ; making  parents  child-  l.v  adapted  to  it. 


ed  by  two  young  girls,  whose  fresh  beauty 
most  redeems  its  ugline.ss.  It  is  cheap  and 
ipular;  no  horse  can  look  well  between  its 
lafts ; conscfpientlv  any  sort  of  a horse  can  he 
ipressed  into  its  service.  It  is  especially  adapl- 
1 to  the  young,  or,  rather,  the  young  are  e.^peeial- 
• adapted  to  it,  on  account  of  tlieir  excellent  di- 


rity,  deadening  conscience,  inciting  to  crime,  lead-  le.ss  and  children  orphans ; manning  the  gallows  gestion,  that  enables  them 


ing  to  rags,  squalor,  and  starvation,  manning  the  and  filling  the  prisons  ; sapping  strength,  indi- 


gallows, peopling  the  poor-house,  crowding  tlie 
courts,  and  filling  the  prisons. 


vidual  and  national,  and  sweeping  thousands  of 
good  resolutions  before  it.s  resistless  current; 


To  it  may  be  justly  ascribed  nine-tenths  of  all  marshy  and  treacherous  its  banks,  where  idiocy, 
crime,  suicide,  poverty,  and  prostitution ; from  its  lunacy,  and  crime  flourish  like  rank  weeds, 

deadly  seed  spring  idiocy  and  insanity.  Through  How  chanieleon-like  in  its  aspects!  At  first 

ite  agency  family  ties  are  sundered,  promising  how  joyous  and  tempting  in  its  many  allure- 
lives  engulfed  in  debt  and  dishonor,  friends  and  roents  to  both  youth  and  age ; how  bright  and 

secrets  ruthlessly  betrayed,  hopes  and  ambitions  fascinating  in  its  promise  of  forbidden  pleasure 

blasted,  and  God’s  masterpiece  of  creation — man  and  joys  anticipated ; how  apparently  small  and 

himself — made  a bloated  wreck.  insignificant  as  it  winds  its  way  in  and  out  of 


In  no  sense  a food,  alcohol  will  neither  impart  the  events  of  daily  life ; how  cheerful  in  its  Aut 


nourishment  nor  sustain  life ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
its  use  invites,  causes,  and  complicates  disease. 


frothing,  foaming  conviviaiity ; liow  green  the 
fields,  luxuriant  the  shade,  and  tropically  magnif- 


both  organic  and  functional,  poisons  the  blood  icent  the  flowers  that  deck  its  banks ; how'  easy 
and  tissues,  weakens  the  muscles,  disorders  the  the  sailing,  how  unheeded  the  ripples  of  warning  { 

nervous  system,  and  destroys  the  mind  and  facul-  against  the  prow,  or  the  wrecks  of  other  lives  as 

ties.  they  float  hopelessly  by ! 


f-rfe-mw-i.sh  joltings,  and  being  devoted  to  the 
rice  of  yoiitli,  it  is  freighted  with  more  of  geii- 
t‘  pleasure  and  solid  enjoyment  than  any  otli- 
uyle  of  vehicle ; therefore,  in  spite  of  its  ugli- 
•s  and  its  discomforts,  long  live  the  village 


'DISARMED!”* 

Br  MISS  BETH AM-EDW ARDS, 

loK  or  “ Kn-TT,”  “ Exoiianor  no  Ronaxav,” 
loi.llMYS  IN  Babtrbn  Fbanok,”  “ Dr.  J aoob,” 
“Tuk  SvLvitSTBes;  ob,  tub  Outoabts,"  arc. 


How  marked  the  contrast  between  the  two! 
the  one  in  every  sense  life-giving,  happiness-be- 


ey  float  hopelessly  by ! True  enough,  it  was  the  blind  magician  and 

With  what  reckless  hilarity  and  abandon  the  the  tiwp  he  had  enchanted  with  his  wand  ; every 


pleasure  parties  glide  along  Its  smooth  bosom. 


1 triumphantly  marshalled  under  his 


Stowing,  body-nourishing ; the  other  essentially  a unmindful  of  how  swiftly  the  shores  are  rcced-  banners  having  been  brought  to  believe.  Murk- 
destroyer  of  all  these,  whose  footsteps  are  inva-  ing,  and  how  near  the  gloom  and  despair  that  are  ham  himself  could  hardly  say  how,  “ in  the  Gold- 

riably  accompanied  by  misery,  despair,  and  dis-  slowly  settling  over  them!  Then,  the  first  froth  en  Age  which  lies  before  us'and  not  behind.” 

honor.  Yet  the  difference  is  but  a step — simply  of  joy  gone,  and  with  the  terrible  consequences  That  inspiriting  sound  of  trumpets,  usually  as- 
one  of  degree.  The  floured  grain,  moistened  and  of  their  action  staring  them  full  in  the  face,  they  sociated  in  our  minds  with  state  pageantries  that 


honor.  Yet  the  difference  is  but  a step — simply  of  joy  gone,  and  with  the  terrible  consequences  That  inspiriting  sound  of  trumpets,  usually  as- 
one  of  degree.  The  floured  grain,  moistened  and  of  their  action  staring  them  full  in  the  face,  they  sociated  in  our  minds  with  state  pageantries  that 
kneaded,  leavened  with  a toueli  of  yeast,  com-  awake  to  a realization  of  their  dreadful  fate,  have  no  meaning,  but  echoed  tumultuous  joy, 
mences  to  ferment.  The  starch  of  the  flour,  arid  with  trembling  hands  endeavor  to  steer  for  stirring  a thousand  lieai-ts  no  more  accustomed 
through  the  agency  of  the  yeast,  breaks  down  into  land.  Too  late : already  the  ill-omened  nightmare  to  excitomont  of  sncli  joyous  kind  than  were 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  tlie  latter  penetra-  birds  of  debt,  dishonor,  and  disgrace  perch  upon  the  ears  of  these  happy  people  to  such  transport- 
ting  every  part  of  the  loaf,  and  making  it  light  and  rend  the  frail  bark,  whose  thin  boards  alone  ing  music.  As  one  crowded  car  after  another, 
and  spongy.  Then  come.s  the  heat  of  the  oven  separate  them  from  the  now  foaming  waters  be-  each  a veritable  bower  on  wheels,  came  within 
justattheproperrnoment,  killiiigtheyeast  germs,  neath.  the  precincts,  the  band  drawn  up  in  readiness 

putting  a sudden  stop  to  all  fermentation,  and  giv-  Then  is  the  terrible  force  and  swiftness  of  the  struck  up  a loud  and  triumphant  strain.  Then 
ing  us  the  brown  and  fragrant  loaves  of  bread.  current  realized ; then  it  is  that  hopes  and  prom-  the  garlanded  and  flower-bedecked  carriages 

Huge  tanks  and  vats  in  which  tliousands  of  ises  and  good  resolutions  so  often  fail  to  turn  pa.s.sed  under  a liandsome  triumphal  archway, 
bushels  of  grain  are  soaking.  The  same  leaven-  the  doomed  craft  from  its  course;  then,  too  sliowing  in  golden  letters  the  motto,  “ God  bless 
ing  of  the  mass,  the  same  fermentation  and  break-  late,  that  the  foulness  and  pollution  of  the  stream  the  people !’’  whilst  the  banners  floating  on  every 


As  one  crowded  car  after  another, 
ble  bower  on  wheels,  came  within 
1,  the  band  drawn  up  in  readiness 


ing  down  of  the  starch  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alrobol,  but  so  treated  and  favored  that  the  lat- 


I are  seen ; then  that  the  staring  and  ghastly  faces 
of  dead-and-gone  hope,  happiness,  and  ambition. 


ler  is  gelded  in  the  largest  possible  amount.  No  dropping  astern,  are  lost  to  .sight  forevei 


lie  bore  other  in 
■iate.  What  a V 
in  all  their  liv 


criptions  as  new  and  as  appro- 
elcome  for  those  who  had  nev- 
-s  been  welcomed  before,  who 


teetnining  hand  of  heat  to  limit  the  process  at  banks  no  longer  green  and  luxuriant,  but  brown  see  even  the  most  solemn  occurrences  of  life 
the  point  where  food  ends  and  liquor  begins,  but  and  scorched ; the  air  liot  and  sulphurous ; thirst  daily  passing  before  their  eyes  without  any  ac- 
eveiT  endeavor  made  to  obtain  the  latter.  Then  intense,  craving,  dominant ; delirium  imminent ; oompaniment  to  stamp  them  on  the  imagination 
the  gaping  maw  of  the  still,  and  the  serpentine  the  joys  no  longer  joys,  the  pleasures  now  be-  and  the  memory ! Alike  birth,  marriage,  death, 
ooil  TOoring  forth  its  steady- stream  of  Kquor,  come  bordeos.  the  greeting  after  long  rears,  the  supreme  vale- 

man’s  worst  enemy.  Liquor  is  simply  one  step  No  longer  the  little  rippling  stream  that  the _____ 

beyond  bread  in  tbeJMH  chemical  process, #et  | word  “no"  might  at  any  moment  tom  from  its  • Began  In  Haarn’s  Waaixv  No.  18W. 


man’s  worst  enemy, 
beyond  bread  in  the 

Digitized  by  ( 


the  greeting  after  long  years,  the  supreme  vale- 
[ * Begun  in  HaErn’s  Waaixv  No.  1878. 


diction,  all  come  and  go  as  mere  breaking  of  dnj]. 
bread  and  girding  up  of  the  loins  for  <Wlj  toiL^ 

But  to-day  the  ordei-  of  thuigs  was  reversei 
and  instead  of  princes,  Stephana  had  bidden  sot. 
ereignty  of  quite  other  kind  with  royal  dream, 
stance  to  enter  her  gates.  Want  and  misetv  wen 
made  to  smile,  the  brows  of  penury  wreathed  will, 
flowers,  and  torpid  pulses  quickened  for  the  firat 
time  with  wine. 

“ W elcome ! W elcome !’’ 

Tins  was  the  word  that  amid  a thousand  more 
of  the  same  joyous  significance  met  every  ere 
but  one  of  the  happy  hundreds  soon  peopling  Sie. 
phana’s  grounds  in  every  part  Markham  was 
compelled  to  realize  the  bewildering  scene  by  the 
light  of  inner  vision  only.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he 
really  saw  more  than  any  other  present,  cveiy 
presumable  feature  in  the  scene  being  thus 
heightened  by  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  loud 
merry  strains  of  music,  the  animated  voices,  the 
ejaculations  of  wonder  and  admiration  on  everr 
side,  must  have  affected  him  in  this  way  as,  led 
by  a little  child,  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  place, 

“ to  see  everything,”  she  had  said,  heedlessly,  al- 
thougli,  indeed,  lier  artless  descriptions  made 
him  see  them  and  far  mure. 

“Now,"  she  said,  “a  beautiful  lady  is  cmamg 
toward  us.” 

“You  have  already  described  so  many  besati. 
ful  ladies,”  Markham  answered,  smiling. 

“ Ah ! thi.s  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all,"  an- 
swered the  child.  “She  has  hair  black  as  a 
raven’s  wing,  and  something  that  shines  in  it  like 
a little  star,  and  her  dress  is  all  white,  with  an- 
other  star  that  twinkles  on  her  bosom,  I think 
it  must  be  an  angel.” 

“ 1 think  so  too,”  Markham  made  laughing  re- 
ply. “ But  I know  that  lady.  Take  roe  to  her." 

In  another  moment  Stephana  was  by  his  side, 
and  guyly  dismissing  the  child  with  a kiss— she 
felt  in  tlie  mood  to  embrace  every  one  today— 
she  took  his  arm. 

“ I must  keep  you  a prisoner,”  she  began  to 
Markham.  “ You  are  master  of  the  cereinonies, 
you  know,  and  there  is  no  little  marshalling  to  be 
done.  In  the  first  place,  how  are  we  to  get  all 
the.se  good  people  together  for  the  masque  ? it 
will  be  given  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  all  are  seat- 
ed I liave  ordered  cool  drinks  to  be  handed 
round.” 

“ If  sitting  room  is  provided,  have  no  fear,” 
Markham  answered,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
tiny  musical  instrument  “This  is  how  I call 
my  birds  together,”  he  said,  straightway  putting 
it  to  his  lips. 

Tlie  sound  was  not  loud,  but  penetrating,  and 
it  reached  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  grounds. 
Like  birds  flocking  at  the  cry  of  the  caller  came 
Btepiiana’s  guests,  thronging  round  the  pair,  as 
motley  a crowd  as  could  well  be  conceived.  &t- 
cii  Dials  can  but  trick  itself  out  for  a holiday  in 
the  lx*st  it  has,  and  the  bits  of  finery  displayed 
here,  not  only  by  the  womankind,  but  by  the 
men,  were  outlanUi.sli  enough.  Here  might  be 
seen  gowns  of  a fabric  and  pattern  in  high  favor 
several  generations  ago,  fashions  of  oldor  date 
still,  with  flowers  and  faded  ribbons  that  must 
have  been  worn  by  brides  long  since  laid  in  ihdr 
graves  and  forgotten.  There  was  something  «■ 
tromely  pathetic  in  the  persistence  with  which 
anything  that  could  be  called  personal  adorn- 
ment liad  been  seized  on  and  utilized.  Stephana's 
guests,  all,  be  it  remembered,  poorest  of  the  pMr, 
could  not,  wlien  bidden  to  a feast,  go  a-sbopping, 
as  the  phrase  runs.  They  could  only  furbish  up 
such  gala  garments  and  gauds  as  they  already 
po.ssesscd — a brooch  here,  precious  heirloom,  in 
moments  of  direst  want  pledged  and  redeemed  a 
dozen  times,  a watch  chain  there,  which  had  seen 
the  same  vicissitudes,  with  white  frocks  for  the 
children,  white  still  after  years  of  lying  by  in 
London  smoke,  and  ribbons,  dyed  and  re-dyed  at 
home,  knotting  every  little  girl’s  hair.  If  tbeprb 
of  these  poor  London  people  was  pathetic,  telling 
a tale  of  privation  and  endurance  that  the  more 
fortunate  part  of  humankind  can  not  realize,  much 
less  imagine,  for  themselves,  much  more  so  were 
the  faces  of  the  wearers.  Sorrow  and  pain  spare 
none,  care  is  written  at  some  time  or  other  on  ev- 
ery brow,  but  what  painter  can  depict,  what  pen 
can  describe,  the  corrugations  of  pinching  I»ref- 
ty,  the  pallor  of  want,  the  indelible  marks  of  per^ 
petual  struggle  and  grinding  anxieties  readhere. 
To-day  a smile  played  on  every  lip,  and  a look  0 
almost  childish  beguilement  was  seen  in  ev^ 
face,  but  the  suffering  of  a lifetime  can  not 
forgotten  in  an  hour.  Even  Stephana  could  n 
work  such  a wonder.  These  emaciated  ooirn^ 
nances  were  to  be  freshened  and  these  enfeeb 
frames  invigorated  in  the  happy  life  beyond 
but  not  in  a day,  not  in  a year  even,  * 

lifetime.  It  was  a work  for  the  all-healer  'Tm 
The  crowd  had  now  gathei-ed  round  StepM«« 
and  her  uompaniou,  listening  expeeuwy 
what  was  to  come.  As  yet  this  wonderfu 
was  an  enigma  and  a mystery  to  them,  ou 
little  and  little  they  felt  that  all  would  be 

“ Mv  fellow-guests,”  began  Markham,  fee^ 
that  a' little  pleasant  raillery  and  banter  won 
well-timed,  “ we  ail  know  that  when  we  are 
den  to  a feast,  something  is  expected  of  us. 
pie  do  not  give  us  champagne  and  cre^s 
thing.  Well,  we  have  come  here,  first, 
made  wise,  and  next,  to  be  made  merry, 
one  who  can  help  us  in  either  matter  i»  ^ 
upon  to  do  so.  Now  our  first  business  being  ^ 
be  made  wise,  we  have  all  straightway 
our  places  demurely  in  “e 

listen  without  uttering  a syllable  to 
shall  hear.  . „„  -nv 

“ When  the  beautiful 
one  who  will  stand  up  and  say  a fevv  w 
it  and  try  to  explain  it  to  his 
listened  to  attentively.  Then- 
many  features  in  the  jw  the 
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hostess  will  preside,  and  will  say  a few  words  to 
you  at  the  close.  Away,  then ; let  us  hie  to  our 
places.” 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  vast 
pleasure-ground  was  cleared  of  the  last  strag- 
gler, and,  like  birds  congregated  together  before 
the  autumnal  Bight  southward,  Stephana’s  happy 
people  in  one  compact  crowd  awaited  the  coming 
spectacle.  There  they  sat  smiling  and  wonder- 
ing, unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
made  a spectacle  of  deepest  interest  to  some  of 
the  by-standers.  For  this  artless  bewilderment, 
this  intense,  almost  childish  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  of  amusement,  painted  on  every  face, 
was  moving  to  behold.  The  very  word  amuse- 
ment conveyed  as  yet  but  a dim  and  indistinct 
meaning  to  most  of  them.  They  felt  much  as  a 
handful  of  their  numbers  bad  done  when  sent  the 
year  before  on  an  excursion  to  the  sea-side.  The 
sea,  the  sea,  what  could  it  be  like  ? To-day  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  every  mind  was  of  curiosi- 
ty. A fairy  masque,  an  allegory  with  music 
and  singing,  what  was  that?  Perplexed  and  de- 
lighted, all  of  them  for  the  nonce  turned  into 
five-year-old  children,  they  sat  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  elegant  stage  before  them,  at  present  all 
silence  and  emptiness,  soon  to  be  turned  into  a 
scene  of  enchantment. 

The  little  ones,  found  room  for  on  the  knees  of 
their  elders,  were  not  more  flushed  with  eager- 
ness than  they,  as  the  blissful  moment  drew  near. 
Even  sherbet  and  strawberries  lost  their  charm, 
and  by-and-by  impatience  began  to  be  manifest- 
ed in  a few  timid  taps  of  walking-sticks  and  um- 
brellas. 

“ Wo)x't  they  ever  come  ?”  asked  one  child  on 
the  verge  of  bursting  into  tears. 

“ What  can  they  be  about?”  said  another. 

Impatience,  indeed,  had  reached  the  highest 
pitch,  when  at  last  the  signal  was  given,  the  band 
played  a short  introductory  movement,  aud  the 
beautiful  show  began. 

Stephana  had  purposely  withheld  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a programme  or  elucidation.  The 
best  part  of  a poem  or  of  any  imaginative  work, 
she  said,  is  that  part  we  all  find  out  for  our- 
selves, and  if  our  allegory  is  meaningless  without 
such  aid,  no  amount  of  explanation  can  make  it 
clear. 

And  now  the  masquerade  began. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  Stephana’s  audi- 
ence should  be  alive  to  the  elaborate  structure 
of  her  allegory  and  the  thought  upon  thought  in- 
volved in  the  leading  idea.  What  they  saw  and 
realized  as  one  gorgeous  procession  after  another 
with  music  and  banners  now  passed  before  the 
proscenium  and  took  its  station  on  the  stage  was 
this ; 

Firet,  heralded  by  joyous  trumpetings,  came 
an  emblematic  personage  representing  Britannia, 
superb  matron  and  sea-queen,  drawn  in  a car, 
all  the  insignia  of  empire  there,  and  the  acces- 
sories familiar  to  us  all  given  on  an  imposing 
scale.  As  she  was  slowly  and  majestically 
wheeled  to  her  station  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
stage  a chorus  of  little  boys,  dressed  as  Jack 
Tars,  sang  a patriotic  sea-song,  and  a gigantic 
union -jack  was  sent  flying  as  if  by  magic  high 
above  the  heads  of  the  car. 

The  band  now  struck  up  “ Hail,  Columbia !” 
Next  came  Columbia.  She,  as  beloved  impe- 
rial daughter  of  an  imperial  mother,  was  fair 
and  stately  to  see.  Her  brows  showed  a circlet 
set  with  thirteen  stars,  emblematic  of  the  glori- 
ous Thirteen,  whilst  the  shield  she  bore  was  rich- 
ly emblazoned  with  the  Indian’s  head  and  the 
figure  of  Liberty.  The  famous  motto  E Flaribua 
Umtm  was  given  in  letters  of  gold. 

Following  Columbia  eame  a gay  and  motley 
procession : little  black  boys  and  girls  in  bright 
dresses,  red  Indians  in  their  war  gear,  and  many 
other  impersonations.  They  bore  the  national 
banner,  and  as  they  crossed  the  stage  sang  lusti- 
ly in  chorus : 

“ Tie  the  etsr-epangled  banner,  oh,  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  laud  of  the  free  aud  the  home  of  the  brave  1" 

Rich  and  suggestive  was  the  appearance  of 
the  stage  now,  the  right  side  being  occupied  with 
the  allegorical  pageant  of  Britannia,  the  left  with 
that  of  Columbia;  and  it  seemed  to  the  enrapt- 
ured audience — although  as  yet  not  a word  had 
been  spoken  by  either  of  these  majestic  person- 
ages— that  the  spectacle  was  complete.  Was  it 
not  enough  to  behold  such  an  impersonation  of 
Britannia,  the  foster-mother  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  present,  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the 
letter,  the  arbitress  of  every  fate,  the  mistress 
of  every  destiny,  the  love  of  all  ? Fitting,  too, 
was  it  that  the  no  less  majestic  daughter  should 
be  there  too — that  blooming  Columbia,  emblem- 
atic of  the  new  empire  and  the  new  destiny  await- 
ing generations  unborn  beyond  seas. 

The  pageant,  however,  was  but  half  over,  and 
Scarcely  was  the  hubbub  of  admiration  and  be- 
wilderment hushed,  when  a third  procession  was 
ushered  in  to  the  sound  of  slow  and  solemn 
music. 

No  part  of  the  performance  surpassed  the  rep- 
resentation of  old  Father  Time.  There  was  Mr. 
Constantine,  bald  as  an  egg,  a halo  round  about 
his  head,  a long  white  b^rd  drooping  on  his 
br^t,  on  one  shoulder  the  emblematic  scythe, 
whilst  from  both  drooped  wings.  Very  venerable 
and  picturesque  he  looked,  and  very  impressive 
t’uat  now  dropped  from  his  lips. 

“ Hail,  sweet  ladies  and  honest  gentlemen  all !” 
he  said,  and  he  leaned  on  his  staff  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  and  looked  up  with  a keen,  search- 
ing smile.  “ Ah ! when  Time  was  young  ’twas 
but  a few  who  got  these  gentle  names,  and  now 
every  mother’s  son  and  daughter  of  you  claims 
’em,  and  rightly,  too.  Let  us  be  jealous  of  ’em, 
for  they  mean  nothing,  or  what  should  belong  to 
independence,  a high  mind,  a spirit  to  pro- 


tect the  weak.  Every  Eve  shall  be  a lady,  every 
Adam  a gentleman,  ere  old  Time’s  beard  is  half 
a yard  longer.  Hearken,  dear  babes  and  bant- 
lings, ’tis  old  Father  Time  himself  speaking;  ye 
won’t  hear  him  any  more!  (live  me,  then,  two 
eai-s  and  an  understanding,  and  ye’ll  go  forth  the 
wiser,  my  little  babes  and  uubreeched  urchins, 
my  pretty  sucklings  and  stammerers,  for  is  not 
the  oldest  white-headed  grandsire  among  you  as 
a freshly  weaned  poppet  to  Father  Time,  who 
never  had  a beginning  aud  will  never  have  any 
end  at  all?  Well,”  here  he  struck  his  staff  on 
the  ground,  “one  thing  let  me  hammer  into 
your  understandings.  Tliese  modern  times  have 
scotched  a serpent,  of  most  venomous  bite  too. 
Its  name  is  Privilege.  Privilege  is  under  the 
heel  of  honest  men.  The  future  of  the  world 
shall  belong  to  all  ! No  more  prerogative  ex- 
cept of  inner  manfulness  and  sterling  worth,  no 
more  rank  but  of  merit  and  virtue!  So  look 
well  before  and  after.  Let  the  woman’s  stand- 
ard be  the  man’s  also.  Keep  your  minds  pure, 
your  bodies  chaste.  Be  pitiful  to  the  beast. 
Let  each  individual’s  soul  be  as  the  just  ruler  of 
a fair  kingdom.  For  heed  the  admonitions  of 
Father  Time  1 Man  is  burn  no  slave  to  evil,  but 
free  to  choose  the  good ! Hail,  Columbia ! wor- 
thier daughter  of  a worthy  mother.  Father 
Time  turns  to  thee  with  the  rapture  of  a young 
lover  a- wooing.  No  stars  in  the  heaven  fairer 
than  the  thirteen  that  glitter  on  thy  brow,  since 
they  symbolize  the  right  of  mankind  over  its 
own  destiny,  and  the  right  of  one  the  right  of 
all ! Take  these  children.  School  them  to  in- 
dependence and  virtue.  Whip  the  foolish  and 
the  lazy.  Place  a fool’s  cap  on  the  dunce.  Spare 
not  the  birch.  But,  dear  goddess  aud  school- 
mistress of  the  whole  wide  world,  let  none 
shame  thee  and  their  country  — Father  Time’s 
all-hail,  amen,  and  final  God  bless  you  !” 

The  most  poetic  and  enchanting  part  of  the 
performance  was  Steppie  Sadgrove’s  impersona- 
tion of  Hope.  For  weeks,  nay,  months  past,  she 
had  conjured  up  before  her  mind’s  eye  this  much- 
dreaded  yet  much-coveted  scene,  when  sadness 
should  drop  from  her  as  by  magic,  and  for  once, 
if  for  once  only,  she  should  be  transformed  into 
Hope’s  living  embodiment.  Nothing  but  a feel- 
ing of  exhilaration  was  neetled  to  work  the  ne- 
cessary outward  change.  Steppie’s  gentle  fea- 
tures, almost  infantine  still  in  their  tenderness  of 
outline  and  delicacy,  had  little  look  of  care  or 
maturity  about  them  : a rosy  smile,  a dimpling  of 
the  cheek,  a soft  brightness  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
wonderful  transformation  was  complete. 

As  Steppie  now  appeared,  surrounded  by  little 
Loves,  rosy,  cherubic,  like  herself,  intoxicated 
with  joy,  she  seemed  to  tread  on  air,  enamored 
for  the  moment  of  rapture  and  bliss.  One  idea 
and  one  only  was  present  to  her  mind,  one  phrase 
echoed  and  re-echoed  to  her  memory : 

And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  aud  waved  her  golden 
hair.” 

A lovely  line  it  is,  and  lovely  it  made  Steppie 
look,  as  it  took  almost  demoniac  possession  of 
her  now.  That  fair  yellow  hair  of  hers  was 
tossed  as  ecstatically  as  the  tresses  of  a Bac- 
chante, her  blue  eyes  shone  with  mild  lustre,  her 
lips  wei-e  parted  in  a rosy  smile.  She  seemed  to 
herself  to  be  smiling  on  all  the  world,  to  have 
come  down  from  some  upper  i-egion  on  purpose 
to  smile,  and  for  one  brief  moment  it  did  seem 
to  her  as  if  she  should  go  on  smiling  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  Surely  no  transitory  joyance,  no 
hallucinatory  exuberance,  was  this,  but  a passage 
from  one  condition  of  being  to  another,  a kind 
of  resurrection  to  a new,  more  sunny  life. 

Steppie,  looking  round  her,  and  seeing  all  these 
sallow,  care-worn  faces  lighted  up  by  her  own 
smiles,  catching  the  reflex  of  her  own  matchless 
mood,  for  a moment  surpassed  herself.  She  was 
drunken,  but  not  with  wine ; her  heart  was  made 
glad  by  a stimulant  of  less  gross  kind  as  she  now 
smiled'  away  the  sadness  of  her  owm  and  a thou- 
sand hearts.  “ Oh  !”  she  whispered  to  Arthm-a,  a 
little  later,  when,  all  excitement  over,  she  wiped 
away  the  joyful  tears  from  her  flushed  cheeks — 
“ oh ! I should  be  so  happy  if  I were  not  so  mis- 
erable !” 

It  were  hard  to  say  what  part  of  the  spoken 
programme  delighted  the  audience  most — Bri- 
tannia’s farewell  charge  to  her  children  and  the 
step-mother  to  whose  care  she  now  con.sigiied 
them ; Columbia’s  reply,  wordeil  in  the  same  mag- 
nanimous spirit ; the  weighty  monitions  of  Time ; 
or,  lastly,  the  sweet,  joyful  utterances  of  Hope. 

They  understood  every  word — so,  at  least,  they 
thought — as  one  by  one  the  speakers  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  stage  aud  s()oke  in  stately 
monologue — Britannia’s  parting  admonition,  Co- 
lumbia’s welcome,  Time’s  oracular  utterance, 
Hope’s  artless  oratory.  What  else  could  all 
these  mean  but  that  they  were  to  grow  better, 
wiser,  and  happier  in  the  New  World  and  the  new 
life  awaiting  them?  One  long  word  sounded 
very  much  like  another  in  their  unaccustomed 
ears,  but  the  mere  sound  was  inspiriting  and 
oracular.  Yes,  Scripture  itself  was  no  clearer. 
They  were  going  to  a better  land,  and  first  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  not  the  other.  A Provi- 
dence, after  all,  had  been  watching  over  them, 
and  the  good  things  of  life  were  not  henceforth 
to  be  the  exclusive  portion  of  the  rich — that  is  to 
say,  the  envied. 

With  the  same  smiles  of  childish  wondering 
enjoyment  they  now  dispersed  to  enjoy  the  flow- 
ers and  shrubberies  till  the  banquet  should  take 
place.  This  pleasant  interlude,  no  less  grateful 
to  hosts  than  guests,  lasted  upward  of  an  hour, 
without  anything  that  could  be  called  an  incident. 
The  children  fed  Btephuna's  swans  on  their  min- 
iature lake,  the  young  girls  studied  the  beautiful 
dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  old  folks  sunned  them- 
selves, the  men  curiously  inspected  the  mechan- 
ical arrangements  of  the  theatre  and  pavilion. 
All  were  silent,  demure,  and  happy. 

Of  the  banquet  no  need  to  say  a word.  There 
was  nothing  enigmatic  or  oracular  here,  only 


plain,  unmistakable  enjoyment  and  instruction 
of  a solid  kind.  Every  one  of  the  unaccustomed 
calcs  before  them  conveyed  not  only  a pleasure 
but  a lesson.  The  best  possible  lesson  in  cook- 
ery, indeed,  is  a bidding  to  a wcll-cookcd  dinner, 
and  nothing  we  can  preach  about  moderation  and 
good  manners  so  effective  as  example. 

Herein  was  matter  for  thought  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  guests  whose  meals  had  been  all  their 
lives  taken  anyhow — sometimes  not  taken  at  all, 
and  under  the  best  of  circumstances  so  poor  aud 
scanty  as  to  afford  hardly  a gratification. 

The  banquet  drawn  to  a close,  and  some  toasts 
drunk  with  those  light  sweet  Southern  wines 
which  just  exhilarate  and  nothing  more,  it  was 
Stephana’s  turn  to  say  a few  words. 

Lovely  indeed  she  looked  as  she  stood  up  to 
perform  this  duty,  her  dress  pure  white,  diamonds 
flashing  in  her  dark  hair  and  on  her  bosom ; just 
behind  her,  the  pair  foiming  a striking  contrast, 
red  rose  and  white,  Arthurs  in  her  sumptuous 
dress,  with  its  rich  crimson  roses,  warm  carnation 
in  her  cheeks  and  on  her  lips,  while  Stephana’s 
pearly  complexion  was  paler  than  ever. 

It  was  a simple  speech  enough  that  Stephana 
made,  but  it  went  straight  as  an  arrow  to  every 
heart.  She  said  exactly  what  a kind,  wise  friend 
should  say  under  such  circumstances — nothing 
approaching  the  sentimental — all  crystal  clear, 
forcible,  to  the  purpose. 

As  she  came  to  an  end  she  glanced  at  Valerian 
and  paused.  Then,  blushing  rosy  red,  she  added, 
her  voice  clear  as  a bell,  reaching  every  ear ; “ I 
have  a last  word  to  say,  and  I am  sure  it  will 
please  you  all  to  hear  it.  I have  already  men- 
tioned one  true  friend  of  mine  and  yours ;”  here 
she  inclined  her  head  toward  Markham,  sitting 
near.  “ I must  not  leave  off  without  speaking  of 
another,  since  to  him  both  you  and  I are  equally 
indebted.  You  must  know  whom  I mean : this 
kind  and  indefatigable  friend,  who  went  as  a 
pioneer  into  the  New  World  to  select  fair  lands 
for  you,  who  will  ere  long — that  I dare  undertake 
to  promise — visit  you,  to  see  how  all  is  prosper- 
ing; nor  will  he  come  alone.  We  shall  have 
youi  hearty  prayers  and  wishes  meanwhile,  I 
know,  for  I may  say  to  such  good  friends  and 
well-wishers,  this  trusty  keeper  of  mine  is  to  he 
something  more.  When  I visit  you  in  your  new, 
happy  world  it  will  be  as  his  wife.” 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  hour  of  separation  had  come,  and  yet 
Stephana’s  visitors  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to 
break  the  spell  that  bound  them  to  her  presence. 
All  knew  that  there  was  now  nothing  to  stay  for. 
The  last  carmine  streak  had  vanished  from  the 
western  sky,  the  dews  were  falling,  the  signal  for 
departure  long  ago  given  ; but  nobody  stirre<l  an 
inch  in  the  direction  of  the  gateway.  It  was  a 
sweet  place  of  peace  and  thanksgiving  just  now, 
this  oId-fa.shioncd  lawn,  and  as  Stephana  contem- 
plated it  her  heart  exulted  within  her.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  dearest  wishes  were  realized  at  last,  and 
as  if  life  had  no  more  to  give.  Such  moments  of 
ecstasy  happen  to  most  of  us  once  in  a lifetime. 
Not  the  mere  cup  full  to  the  brim  of  joy  is  rai.sed 
to  our  lips,  but  a drop  of  elixir  worth  many  brim- 
ming cups.  First  and  foremost  came  the  joyful 
eonviction  of  having  proved  a kind  of  Pflfcvqjence 
to  a thousand  human  lives.  Thorns  might 'spoil 
some  of  their  roses ; in  these  new  waters  'twouid 
not  be  all  smooth  sailing ; but  she  had  put  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  a fair  way  of  holding 
up  the  head,  showing,  indeed,  the  true  manly,  true 
womanly,  enriching  them  mentally  and  bodily  so 
far  that  they  need  envy  none.  Next  to  this  sat- 
isfaction came  the  feeling  that  two  lives  at  least, 
and  these  two  knit  to  her  by  ties  of  kindred,  were 
made  belter,  if  not  consciously  happier,  by  her 
means.  Christina  lived  now  in  the  light  of  truth, 
and  need  no  longer  dread  imminent  retribution 
and  remorse.  Such  atonement  as  it  was  in  her 
power  to  make  she  had  promised,  and  whether 
or  no  she  thought  herself  happier,  she  was  so 
past  question.  The  weight  of  secret  wrong-doing 
was  lifted  from  her  conscience.  She  could  look 
her  fellows  iu  the  face. 

Over  Valerian,  Stephana  rejoiced  most  of  all. 
She  said  to  herself  now  that  Valerian’s  soul  was 
hers  indeed,  and  that  not  only  had  she  awakened 
a conscience  in  his  somewhat  shallow  nature,  she 
had  also  touched  his  heart.  Long  ago  he  loved 
her,  but  he  was  now  in  sympathy  with  her,  a re- 
sult she  set  more  store  by.  Passionless  herself, 
she  had  never  yet  been  moved  by  any  man's  pas- 
sion. Valerian’s  unswerving  devotion,  however, 
and  uncompromising  acquiescence  in  her  wishes, 
did  now  in  reality  awaken  a warmer  feeling  than 
mere  cousinly  affection.  She  was  intensely  grate- 
ful to  him  for  all  that  he  bad  done  for  her,  and 
drawn  to  him  by  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  on 
her  behalf.  All  that  he  had  to  give  was  hers — 
time,  inclination,  talents  of  no  mean  order.  Sure- 
ly, surely  she  should  be  satisfied,  and  not  exact 
lohiness  of  soul  accorded  only  to  the  few! 

It  seemed  to  Stephana  just  then  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  do  less  than  try  to  love  this  poor 
Valerian  a little  in  return  for  loving  her  so  much. 
And  his  life  hitherto  had  been  a series  of  dis- 
appointments and  mortifications.  She  must  en- 
deavor to  be  a Providence  to  him  also,  for  who 
needed  one  more  ? 

Of  Markham,  Stephana  thought  tenderly  and 
serenely.  Here  all  was  security  and  assurance. 
Markham’s  magnanimous  soul  could  well  be  left 
to  take  care  of  itself ; and  if  she  could  not  requite 
a no  less  magnanimous  devotion,  she  could  com- 
fort herself  with  the  thought  that  at  least  he  had 
inner  consolations. 

If,  then,  consummate  happiness  is  any  mortal’s 
portion  for  a brief  spell,  Stephana  tasted  it  at 
that  moment.  As  her  eyes  rested  on  the  quiet 
yet  animated  scene  before  her  they  filled  with 
blissful  tears.  This  twilight  calm,  the  fair  day 
shutting  like  a flower,  the  fairer  dawn  to  come, 
ail  these  awakened  within  her  breast  a sense  of 


rapturous  contentment,  the  deeper  because  it  was 
impersonal. 

While  she  lingered  thus  in  a little  summer- 
house on  the  highest  ground  of  her  domain,  for 
a moment  isolating  herself  from  the  scattered 
groups  below,  soft  strains  of  music  caught  her 
ear.  It  was  the  music  of  human  voices  only,  and 
the  strains,  low  almost  to  indistinctness  at  first, 
soon  swelled  into  a rich  volume  of  sound  that 
reached  from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other. 

The  song  that  had  been  begun  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  by  one  of  the  company  present  is 
familiar  to  most,  and  if  anticipatory  had  never- 
theless a peculiar  appropriutenoss.  If  strange  in 
the  ears  of  some  of  these  London-bred  children, 
the  melody  was  not  d'lfiicult  to  catch,  and  prompt- 
ers were  at  hand : 

“Shades  of  evenine,  close  not  o’er  us. 

Leave  our  lonely  bark  awhile: 

Morn,  alna ! will  not  restore  ns 
Yonder  dim  aud  distant  tale.” 

So  erelong  this  sweet  and  simple  song — a song 
no  more,  but  one  vast  harmony  of  more  than  a 
thousand  voices — filled  the  place  and  caught  the 
attention  of  careless  passers-by  in  the  streets 
without. 

At  first  pensive  and  tender,  soon  rising  to  deep, 
passionate  strength,  the  artless  melody,  with  its 
moving  words,  might  well  bring  tears  to  eyes  un- 
accustomed to  weep  at  mere  words.  Not  one, 
however,  of  Stephana’s  guests  was  in  tearful 
mood  just  then  as  they  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  the  words : 

“What  wonid  I not  give  to  wander 
Where  my  old  companions  dwell  ? 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

Isle  of  beauty,  fare  thee  well !” 

There  was  just  a touch  of  sentiment,  but  hardly 
sorrow,  in  the  minds  of  the  emigrants  as  they 
now  filed  past  her  in  little  bands,  directing  their 
steps  toward  the  garden  gate,  their  minds  being 
at  last  made  up  that  they  must  go.  On  the  long- 
est day  of  the  year  who  can  say  when  night  be- 
gins ? And  in  the  liquid  pearliuess  of  this  ex- 
quisite twilight  every  feature  of  the  picture  was 
clear  as  in  broad  day. 

There  was  Valerian,  having  Christina  on  his 
arm,  whilst  they  halted  listening  to  the  song.  Va- 
lerian joining  in  it.  Not  far  off  was  Markham, 
led  by  a little  girl,  yet  all  the  time  leading  the 
whole.  And  there  was  Mr.  Constantine,  his  last 
woi-d  of  wisdom  spoken,  yet  so  far  overcoming 
his  weariness  as  to  wait  for  departure.  And 
Steppie  was  there,  a child  among  the  children,  a 
toddling  thing  held  by  each  hand — all  singing  as 
if  their  very  lives  depended  on  it. 

But  where  was  Arthura? 

The  thought  had  hardly  crossed  Stephana’s 
mind  when  she  heard  her  name  called,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  her  standing  near.  What  a contrast 
the  two  presented ! Stephana  radiant,  yet  calm 
as  this  silvery  twilight;  Arthura  atremble  and 
aglow  with  passion,  her  cheeks  red  as  the  roses 
in  her  hair,  her  eyes  bright  as  the  jewel  glitter- 
ing in  Stephana’s. 

Had  not  Stephana  been  intensely  absorbed  by 
her  own  tranquillizing  thoughts  she  must  have 
noticed  the  extraordinary  excitement,  almost 
wildness,  of  her  companion,  reined  in  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  evident  nevertheless.  Stephana  was 
too  happy  to  be  alive  to  anything  going  on  around 
her  just  then,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  joy  could 
not  resist  taking  the  girl’s  hand,  even  kissing 
her,  as  a sister  might  have  done  in  some  ineffa- 
ble moment  that  belonged  to  both. 

“ Oh !”  she  cried,  “ look  at  these  happy  people ! 
Not  one  of  all  these  hundreds  of  hearts  but  is 
mine ! How  rich,  how  more  than  blessed,  am  I 
to  have  such  love,  such  benedictions!” 

Arthura  stood  for  a moment  in  painfulest  con- 
flict. The  word  was  on  her  lips  which  would  for 
once  and  for  all  shake  these  joyous  confidences 
and  dispel  these  blissful  illusions.  How  could 
she  say  it  ? How  could  she  hold  her  peace  ? It 
seemed  to  her  as  she  paused  thus,  a thing  of  evil 
passions  hateful  to  herself,  love  like  hate  within 
lier  bosom,  that  it  was  a bounden  duty  to  turn 
and  flee.  What  business  had  she  among  Ste- 
phaua’s  hopes,  beautiful  os  these  large  midsummer 
flowers  shining  out  of  the  pairly  light?  Better, 
fur  better,  to  bury  her  own  miserable  passions, 
and  let  those  who  would  delude  themselves  with 
droams  of  love  aud  loyal  affection. 

To  Arlhura’s  warm,  robust  nature  there  was 
sacredness  as  well  as  mystery  about  this  pale, 
sweet  Stephana ; it  seemed  to  her  as  if,  like  the 
mystic  lady  of  the  poem,  “ she  had  no  compan- 
ion of  mortal  race”  ; and  now,  with  this  burning 
hatred  at  her  heart,  and  almost  a craving  for  com- 
mon vengeance,  she  still  hesitated  to  speak  out. 

Had  no  Stephana  been  by,  and  deadly  weapons 
at  hand,  she  felt  that  she  could  have  rushed  for- 
ward to  stab  her  lover’s,  false  lover’s,  heart  as 
he  stood  within  ear-shot,  outwardly  calm  and 
smiling,  inwardly,  it  must  be,  at  warfare  with  him- 
self. The  soothing  influence  of  Stephana’s  pre- 
sence, the  cool  evening  hour,  the  mixed  pathos 
and  solemnity  of  these  parting  strains,  for  a 
while  checked  Arthura’s  vindictive  mood. 

But  at  last  grief  and  indignation  would  have 
their  way.  Stephana  must  know  all  She  could 
not  keep  silence  a moment  longer. 

“Stephana!”  she  cried,  breaking  from  that 
sisterly  hold,  “all  Is  not  as  you  think.  If 
there  is  wizardry  in  your  eyes,  use  it  now.  Dis- 
cover the  fallen  angel,  the  one  black  heart  among 
all  these,  and  smite  him  to  the  ground  with  scorn 
where  he  stands !" 

Stephana  started  and  looked  at  Arthura  doubt- 
ingly,  wondering  if  indeed  she  were  smit  with 
sudden  craziness.  But  the  truth  of  the  girl's 
wild  words  was  written  in  her  face  and  in  one 
other  that  shrank  from  their  gaze  now.  Arthura's 
words  he  had  hardly  caught,  but  the  meaning  of 
this  strange  scene  flashed  across  Valerian’s  mind 
then.  Arthura’s  look  of  passion,  Stephana’.s  and 
astoundment,  the  silence,  the  sliooh;  wore  not  to 
be  misinterpreted.  In  a moment  bis  posttmuzhe- 
came  clear  to  him.  There  was  no  placo  for  a 
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Valerian  beside  these  true-hearted  »<>inei).  He  had  wronged  both 
past  forgiveness.  Except  for  his  motfier,  he  was  alone.  She  at 
least  could  understand  the  weakness  and  cmokedness  that  had  let 
him  into  thi.s  j)iifall.  She  at  least  could  never  reproach  him  with 
cowardice  and  double-dealing.  She  wa.s  disarmed.  They  were 
(jiiit.s.  Valerian  stirred  not.  His  <\hite  face  told  no  tale  in  that 
dim  light;  hut  had  Stephana  and  Arthura  been  able  to  read  it, 
some  fompa.ssion  might  have  been  awakened  on  his  behalf.  For 
tlie  first  time  in  his  life  lie  wa.s  now'  brought  face  to  face  with 
himself — with  meannes.s,  with  falsene.s.s,  with  worldliness.  Vet  in 
spite  of  all  these,  a higher  aspiration,  an  instinct  of  better  things, 
was  his.  He  needed  something  better  than  the  old  life  begun  over 
again  with  Christina,  deprived  of  all  that  had  i>efore  made  it 
bearable— >Sfcphana’8  friendship,  Arthura’s  love ! 

Valerian  itirred  not,  although  there  seemed  poltroonery  in  Inae-  ] 


I tion.  Once  he  moved  forward,  a..=  if  impelletl  to  say  a word  on  his 
own  behalf,  but  the  faces  of  the  pair  were  averted.  They  would 
perhaps  turn  from  him  as  from  a serpent,  perhaps  never  speak  to 
him  again : 

“Come,’'  he  said  to  liis  companion,  “we  are  not  wanted  hero 
any  longer.  Let  us  go  homo.” 

“Without  a word  of  good-by  to  Stephana?”  asked  Chri.^lina  in 
a tone  of  surprise.  ’ 

“At  least  \ve  are  not  going  to  America!”  he  said,  as  he  in.idc 
thus  retort  feeling  drearily  and  bitterly  how  much  wl.ler  and  deeper 
the  gulf  between  him  and  these  two  noble  women  than  the  broad 
Atlantic.  Then  ho  burned  her  away,  passing  unobserved  thron-h 
^''’‘^ellaneons  guest.s  to  the  carriage  that  awaited 
them  at  the  gateway. 

So  whilst  Markham  marshalled  his  little  bands  toward  their 


gayly  decorated  cars,  the  burden  of  their  song  still  kept  up  hr 
those  who  remained  in  tlie  rear,  .Stephana  and  Arthura  were  left 
more  and  more  to  themselves.  And  .soon  in  that  heavenly  sum- 
mer twilight,  fragrant  with  iilios  and  roses,  pale,  silvery  suw 
gleaming  out  of  the  pearly  heavens,  they  found  themselves  alone. 

The  singing  liad  now  died  away  altogether,  and  the  last  strag- 
glers had  gone,  Stoj)hana’8  beautiful  rose  garden  abandoned  to  its 
mistress. 

With  a sudden  impulse,  half  of  craving  for  sympathy,  half  of 
deep  womanly  compassion,  Stephana  now  caught  the  weeping  p'l 
to  her  liosom,  and  the  pair  were  fast  locked  in  each  other's  annSs 
To  both  it  was  a moment  of  supreme  valediction.  One  wept  po** 
womanly  tears,  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking  over  a lost  lore; 
other,  ns  an  angel  over  n perjured  soul  she  had  tried  to  redsaou 
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A JAM  OF  LOGS, 

of  P®rj  July  the  picturesque  city 

a sei^n?  Michigan,  was  threatened  with 

gS  R-  I'uppjly  averted  calamitv.  The 
stands, 'at  that 

plaw  descends  toward  Lake  Michigan  with  a fall 
of  eighteen  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  current  at- 
wms  an  impetuous  velocity.  About  three  miles 
aoove  the  city  an  immense  boom  of  pine  logs 
^thered  from  the  upper  waters  md 
mailer  feeders  of  the  river.  Heavy  rain-storms 
extCTdmg  over  several  days,  caused  the  river  to 
overflow  its  banks,  carrying  away  many  dams 
and  bridges.  On  Monday,  July  23,  the  great 
l»om  gave  way  under  the  mighty  pressure  of 
the  swollen  river,  and  60,000,000  feet  of  logs  of 
all  kinds  and  sizes  were  sent  sweeping  down  to- 
ward the  city 

Just  above  Grand  Rapids  the  pn^ress  of  the 
logs  was  arrested  by  the  large  bridge  of  the  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  The  river  on  one 
side  was  a mass  of  logs,  piled  up  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  packed  nearly  to  the  riv- 
er  bed.  So  dense  was  this  mass  of  logs  that  the 
water  only  forced  its  way  through  with  difficulty, 
and  backed  up,  flooding  the  country  for  miles 
around,  and  increasing  tremendously  the  pressure, 
against  which  the  bridge  stood  like  a giant.  On 
Tbumday,  the  26th,  the  bridge  succumbed,  and 
the  immense  mass  of  logs  and  water  went  tear- 
ing down-stream  with  terrible  force.  One  large 
span,  weighing  one  hundred  tons,  was  carried 
one  hundred  feet  down-stream  on  the  logs.  The 
bridges  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and 
Chicago  and  West  Michigan  railroads  were  torn 
out  and  swept  down  in  sections  fully  four  miles, 
but  the  large  bridge  of  the  I^ke  Shore  Railroad, 
below  the  city,  proved  to  be  stioiig  enough  to 
withstand  the  pressure.  It  is  estimated  that 

30.000. 000  feet  oi  logs  were  stranded  on  the  riv- 
er-banks. Had  this  bridge  given  war,  at  least 

60.000. 0(K)  feet  of  lumber  would  have  been  swept 
into  the  lake,  involving  a great  pecuniary  loss. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  in  tlie  city 
during  the  critical  period,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  threatened 
disaster.  Hundreds  visited  the  scene  of  the  jam, 
and  men  and  boys  walked  out  long  distances  over 
the  logs.  When  at  length  the  new.s  went  out  that 
the  worst  was  over  there  w'as  a feeling  of  great 
relief.  The  railroad  olfieers  telegraplied  imme- 
diately for  estimates  for  replacing  the  IostJ)ridges, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  repairs  will  be  completed  at 
an  early  day. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Unakuioub  ArPEovAi.  or  Mbiuoat.  Stafp. 

•Da.  T.  O.  Comstock,  Physician  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospilal,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  “For  years  we  have 
used  it  in  this  liospita),  in  dyspepsia  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  as  a drink  during  the  decline  and  in  the 
convalescence  of  lingering  fevers.  It  has  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  our  medical  staff.’’ — I /I  tie.] 


STARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

“ It  Is  as  near  fairyland,  proliably,  as  any  place  in 

this  part  of  the  worln.”—.>.  r.  TiWa. 

“ 'rhe  odor  of  new-mown  hav,  the  perfume  of  count- 
less roses,  the  soft  breeze,  tlie  trim  lawns,  and  tlie  well- 
kept  paths  appeal  to  the  visitors.— -V.  1'.  'J'Hbnnt. 

Steimers  Irave  Pier  18,  North  River,  and  Foot  of  33d 
St,;  East  River,  and  Jewell’s  Wharf,  Brooklyn.— [A  de.J 


A MOST  ACCEPTABLE  PRESENT. 

Abe  yon  about  visiting  your  friends  in  tlie  country, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  it 

them  a bottle  of  Dr.  'I'obias’s  Verietiaii  Lin  meiit.  It 
Instantly  removes  Irritation  caused  by  insect  stings  ol 
all  kinds.  Those  wtio  have  ever  ns.^  the  article  pro- 
nounce it  invaluable.  As  it  is  warnini^  to 
tioii  or  the  money  refunded  provw  it  to  be  no  humbug. 
Price  8S  and  50  centa  Sold  by  all  druggists.— (d  d®.] 

dandruff 

Ta  removed  bv  the  nse  of  Cocoaine,  and  it  stimnlntes 
m,d  pn“mot«^the  growth  of  the  ha^.  Burnett’s  Fla- 
vorlng  Extracta  are  the  best— [Ado.] 


C C.  S0ATKK,  Pur  Manufacturer,  108  Prince  St,  N.  Y., 
•n^Fur  Fashion  Book  free.  Send  your  address.  -[  d d® . ] 


HALFoan  Sacoe  is  «>"“d‘^t''esta^arf  relish, 
alford  Sauce  improves  soups,  fish,  gravies,  meats,  etc. 

— 

Do.  Finn.EK'8  9t.  Vitus  Dabce  S'-BoiFia-piie  hot- 
(always  cures.  Circular,  Fredoiiia.  N.  \ .-[dd®.] 


advertisements. 

gold  medal,  FABIS,  1878. 

BAKSR^S 


Warranted  ahaolutelff  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Ollba#  been  removed.  IthaafAree 
time*  the  tlrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■wlib  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
, well  as  for  persons  in  health, 
gold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

baker  & CO.,  Borcliester,  Mm 


IS  ALUM  POISONOUS? 

Dr.  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health,  in  a recent  is- 
sue, says : 

“ This  question  has  caused  a good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion. Alum  is  used  by  many  bakers  to  whiten 
their  bread,  enabling  them  to  use  an  inferior 
flour.  It  is  more  extensively  employed  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  cream  of  tartar  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  baking  powders.  It  has  not  been 
considered  immediately  dangerous ; although,  if 
continued,  it  induces  dyspepsia  and  obstinate 
constipation.  But  the  fact  that  many  cases  of 
poisoning  have  occurred  from  baking  powders 
which  contained  alum,  puts  the  question  in  a 
more  serious  aspect,  and  prudent  people  will  ex- 
ercise caution  in  the  selection  of  baking  powders. 

“ Under  what  conditions,  then,  docs  this  sub- 
stance— formerly  used  only  for  mechanical  or 
medicinal  purposes — become  poisonous  V They 
are  certainly  obscure,  and  at  present  we  can  only 
surmise  wliat  they  may  be.  We  suspect  that 
the  cause  exists  in  the  individual  poisoned ; some 
pwuliarity  of  the  constitution  producing  a mor- 
bid change  in  the  scc'retioiis  of  the  stomach,  with 
which  the  alum  combines  and  forms  an  active 
poison ; or  the  secretions  may  be  healthy  but  in 
unusual  proportions,  and  that  these  less  or  great- 
er proportions,  in  combination  with  the  alum, 
coiistitiiie  a {xitson. 

“ For  example,  two  parts  of  mercury  and  two 
parts  of  chlorine  form  calomel,  which  is  not  poi- 
sonous ; but  change  the  proportions  to  one  part 
of  mercui7  and  two  parts  of  chlorine,  and  we 
get  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  a deadly  poison. 

“ Then,  again,  we  know  nothing  of  the  causes 
of  constitutional  peculiarities.  VVliy  is  it  that 
one  person  can  eat  ail  kinds  of  green  fruit.s  and 
vegetables  with  impunity,  while  the  same  coarse 
might  cost  another  individual  his  life  ? One 
person  can  handle  jHiison  ivy  and  sumac  without 
being  in  the  least  affccteil : another  is  poisoned 
if  he  approaches  to  within  ten  feet  of  them. 
Out  of  a family  residing  in  a malarial  district, 
some  of  the  members  will  suffer  half  the  year 
with  fever  and  ague,  while  the  others  will  enjoy 
excellent  health  during  the  entire  year.  Foods 
that  are  wholesome  to  some  persons  arc  actiiiilly 
poisonous  to  othera.  This  is  esjiecialiy  true  of 
some  kinds  of  tish.  There  is  no  safety  in  taking 
alum  into  the  stomach,  as  it  is  shown  to  be  al- 
ways injurious,  and  often  dangerous.  Baking 
powders  properly  compounded,  and  containing 
pure  cream  of  tartar  iii.stead  of  alum,  are  more 
convenient  than  yeast;  and  bread  and  pastry  made 
with  them  are  just  as  wholesome,  and  far  more 
palatable.  We  arc  in  entire  .sympathy  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder — 
who  commenced  and  are  vigorously  conducting  the 
war  against  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders. 

“Before  committing  our.selves,  however,  we 
made  tc-sts  of  a sufficient  number  of  baking  pow- 
ders to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  sulistitutioii  of 
alum  for  cream  of  tartar  in  their  wmpositioii  has 
not  been  overestimated,  while  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  coiiHrms  our 
belief  that  Dr.  Mott,  the  Government  I'heinist, 
when  he  singled  out  and  commended  this  powder 
for  its  wholesoineness,  did  it  wholly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public. 

“ We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  people  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  community  whom  they  are  endeavoring  to 
|*o#ct. 

“ Will  not  some  prominent  manufacturer  of 
pure  Candies  follow  their  example,  and  expose 
the  secrets  of  a business  that  is  doing  untold 
mischief  to  little  children  ?” 


kmtyovrOmi^^^ 

Large  sizes  for  circulars.  Jtc.,  $8  to  JSW. 
For  pleasure,  money-making,  young  or 
old,  Evervtliing  easy,  printwl  instrnc- 
rions.  Send  2 stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
Prt*BseB,  Type,  Cards,  &c. . to  tlie  factory. 
KE1.SKI  k 10.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

FOR  VILLAGE  A.\D  TOW.\  LIBBARIK8. 

Over  three  hundred  niiraiiere,  comprising  History, 
Biography,  Fiction,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

Messrs.  Haui-kk  & Biiothkbs  employ  no  agents  for 
the  introduction  of  this  Library;  but  will  he  pleased  to 
quote  liberal  terms  to  villages  and  towns  for  libraries. 
Send  for  Harper'*  Franklin  Sgxiare  Library  Catalogue. 


**  I owe  my 
(Resloralion 
lo  Health 
and  Heauly 
to  the 


DISFIOURINO  Hnmors.  Ilnniiliatiiig  Ernplioiis, 
Itching  Tortures,  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  and  In- 
fantile Humors  cured  by  the 
Cotiopka  Rksoi.vent,  the  new  blotHl  purifier, 
cleanses  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  iinpnrities  and 
poisonous  elements,  and  thus  remove  the  cawar. 

Cutiopba,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  instaiitl.v 
Itching  and  Inflamnialion.  clears  the  Skin  and  Scalp, 
heals  flceis  and  Sores,  and  restores  |lu*  JIbu-. 

CiiTioritA  .SoAi»,  an  exquisite  Skin  Beantifler  ma 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepanal  from  CrTi.  UBA,  is  indis- 
pensable in  treating  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  Humors, 
Skin  Blemishes.  Sunburn,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

CPTIOCBA  Rk.mki>iks  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the 
only  infallihle  BIo<kI  Piiriflers  and  Skin  Benntiflere. 

S«ui  everywhere.  Price,  Ciiticura^  60  ceiitfij  Soap, 
*6cent«;  Rtwlvent,  II.  _ « w 

PoTTEB  Dbl*o  ani>  Giikmioai,  Co.,  MaBA. 


WAR  VOLUMES 

OP 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(.Vow  entirely  out  of  print  and  the  plate*  de*troyed.) 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  files  of  Harper'*  Weekly  during  tlie  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  sixe  pages  as  the  WeeHy,  containing  1000  of  the 
iiluBtrations  that  appeared  in  Harper'*  Weekly  during 
tlie  War. 

2 Tols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
charges!  Cloth,  $14;  Holt  Turkey  Morocco, 
$20. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

incDOlVIVELL  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  Cliloagro,  III. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

" “ ■ A laxative  and  refreshing 

Fruit  I.o7.enge 
for  Constipation, 
bile,  headache,  hemorrhoids, 
cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 
Preiiared  by  F-.  GRILLON, 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


Pharmacien  d 


CInsae 


ST,  rue  Rambuteau, 

Sold  by  ail  Druggists. 
TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


HABFER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS 

We  have  transferred  onr  WBOCKSALE  PAT- 
TKKN  DEPARTMENT  to  Ma.  J.  G.  CRO'l'TY, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  responsibilliy. 

SPECIAIs  CAUTION. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROl'TY  A CO.,  whether  for 
Hakpeb's  Bazak  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  A HRO'l’HERS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

18W.  The  NEW  CALENDAR  of  the  1884. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 


ArtSc/u>ol,amd  HOHE/^rvounffladiet.inlli*  vorld. 


LIEBIO  COIBFANUS  EXTRACT 

of  meat.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FAVORING  Sl’GCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES.  

LIBBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTHACT 

OF  MEAT.  All  iDvaliiable  and  palaUble  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestiou  and  debility.  “Ii 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  sbonlil 
feel  graiefuL”-See  “Medical  Press," "laiicet,’ 
“British  Medical  Journal,’’ Ac. 

CAUTION.- Genuine  only  with  the  fac-rtmileof 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  acton  the 
Laliel.  Thle  caution  Is  necewary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  subeclttites  bdng 
111  the  market. 

UEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 


6 Outfit  free.  Addr^  Truk  & Co.,  Aagasta,  Mdne. 


CASTORIA 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria  promotes  Pig€ 
antT  overcomes  Flatulency,  Coi 


restton 


, . )onstipa- 

tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diairhcea,  and 
Feverislmess.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

“ (3astoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  preecrlption 
known  to  me.”  a A.  Archer,  M.  D., 

88  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


T Children  rosy  cheeks, 

I,  makes  them  sleep ; 
*Tis  Cantoria. 
■When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

'What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

But  Castorla. 

■What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indi^stion, 

But  Castorla. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

HrH  Castorial 


BRUSHES  ^ 

^HN  K.  HOPPEL,  MsBufselsrer  and  Importer. 

Digitized  by  CjOOOIC 


CENTAUR  UNiMENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Kheuma.> 
tism.  Sprains.  J^urns,  Galls.  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating: Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


Sole  Agents  foi  

(wholesale  oiily),0.  DAVID  A C0.,9Feiichiuch 
Avenue,  London,  Buglaiid. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILPORD, 
SMl'l'H  A VANDERBEKK,  AOKER,MERI{ALL,A 
CONDIT.  MoKItSSON  A RObBlNS,  H.  K.  4 F.  & 
THURBER  * 00.,  W.  H.  SCllIEFPELIN  4 CO. 


TWO  CHARMING  STORIES 


CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  VYOOLSON. 


ANNE.  A Novel.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  28. 

VVe  venture  to  say  that  “ Anne  ” I*  one  of  the  roott 
remarkable  works  of  fiction  that  ba«  appeared  for 
many  years.  It  is  remarkable  for  ite  own  sake-for 
animation  of  plot  and  variety  of  character;  riud  it  ii 
reuiiirknble  also  oa  bolding  a place  midway  betweto 
the  old  American  novel  of  incident  and  the  moden 
Americnn  novel  of  anniyetB.  * * t Beeidee  being  .tteu; 
in  ebaraeter  and  in  qnlet  humor,  “Ann*’’  It  ilto 
strong  in  episode.— Academy,  London. 


POE  THE  MA  JOB.  A Novelette.  16ino, 
Cloth,  |1  00. 

A story  so  sweet  and  simple  that  it  imgrrertn  an  old- 
fashlonetl  plaintive  ballad.  She  has  chosen  the  mott 
plctnresqne  rniiteriiilB  that  America  alfurdt. ' ' ' From 
a literary  point  of  view  it  is  mure  fliiinlied  than 
“ Anne,”  and  to  a critic  interested  in  striking  petnll- 
arliies  of  character  it  will  prove  a valoaliie  tindy.- 
X 1'.  World. 

PsbIIslied  by  HABPEE  4 BBOTHClS,  H«v  Turk. 

Sent  Ini  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tk 
United  States,  on  receipt  yf  the  priet. 


MELUN’8  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  Invalidf. 

HE  ONLY  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOB 
MOTHERS’  MILK.  The  nioBt  nooriihing 
i for  invalids  and  noning  niothen.  Uo» 


tH  tn  (ton  P^r  fiav  at  home.  Samples  worth  Sm 
q>d  10  mZU  Address  Stinson  A Cft,  Portland. Mlik 

CARD  COLLECTORS. 

BenntIfnI  set  of  Imixtrtrd  (’nrrfo.bv  mail.onr^Pt 
of  five  2c.  stamps.  WH1T1NG,60  Nansan  8t,  NX 

IT  DAVQ  town  onr  Rubber  PriiiUngSumi*,  &n- 
II  rHTO  pie*  five.  J.M.  Mitten  ACa, Cleveland, 0. 


I.VNDBORG»S 

RHENISH  COL-OGNg. 


HIIPIII'S  PlIKDItlll. 


Per  V’eari 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PROIM.B.. 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  sqUARK  dj 

One  Year  (6*  

Pottage  Free  to  all  tnleeribert  iti  Ih*  Unitol  Suia 
or  Canada.  _ 

The  Volume*  of  the  W/kki.t  and  Bm** 
the  first  nuinbors  for  .Tarmaty,  the 
Young  Pkoim.k  with  the  flrit  Nnmber  for  >ovenite . 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  Magazins  with  the 
for  June  ami  December  of  each  year.  „ ot 
Subscriptions  will  lie  entered  with  "’®.*  . 

each  Periodical  current  at  the  t'-p® 
except  in  cases  where  the 
Specimen  copy  of  Haeske’s  Yocno  Pm 
receipt  of  a three-ccut  Btamp. 

HARPER’S  FRANKUN  ?««* 

weekly  publication.  coiita»>'»g 
Biography,  History,  Fiction,  Jjrtof 

ranging  from  10  to  28  furni.bri 

Harper’*  Franklin  Sona^  “ 4 

graiuitonsly  on  application  to  Haekb4 

Remittances  should  be 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  A 

HARPER  fc  BROTHERS,  FrankUn  Square,  S.V’ 

4®-  HARPER’S  CATAlXPO^^^UJJI^Jjre 
and  four  thousand  volniiM*i  mallso 
Cents  in  Postage  Stamp*. 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


AUGUST  18, 1883. 
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DONT  BE  A CLAM 

Clams  are  not  a proper  model  for  a human  being  to  copy  after 


V/f 


KTen  » person 




they  are  wedded  to  their  old  clam-llke  notions:— they  open  their  shells  to  take  In  their  accustomed  food, 
but  theff  Mhiif  up  ve-rif  tight  when  anything  new  rotnen  along 

FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS  and  oont  propose  to  allow  things  to  penetrate  their  shells 

THAT  WERE  UNKNOWN  TO  THEIR  GRANDFATHER  CLAMS  AND  TO  THEIR  GRANDMOTHER  CLAMS. 

A Clam  Is  not  a Good  thing  for  a Housekeeper  to  copy  after 
A Clam  Is  not  a good  thing  for  a Farmer  to  copy  after;-  A Clam  Is  not  a good  thing  for  a Grocer  to  copy  after 

A WlTiE-AWAKK  HOVSEKKEPKJt  trill  trr  new  witrs  that  nrt>  endarurd  fti/  Uadinp  ntacrpajifr* ; 

A HriliK-AU  AKK  EAHMEH  will  try  » liuMer  Worker  and  a Hay  Fork:— 

A WID'E- AWAKE  GROCER  trill  try  a new  MolasseK  Uat«  and  a new  Coal  Oil  Cun,  and  trill  buy  the  kind  af  ffooda  hU  rustomrrt  rail  far:— 


Persons  who  allow  articles 
said  to  be  as  Itood  as 
The  Frank  KIddalU  Soap 
to  be  forced  on  them 
must  expect  to  bo  deceived 

SEK  THAT  TOC  GET  WHAT  TOC  iS£  FOB 


that  a Soip  that  Is 
ezoellsnl  fur  the  skin 
eannoi  possibly  hart  clothes 


for  certain  that  reliable  publishers  would  not  allitw  such  rantinuoiis  use  of  their  puites  for  advertisliii;  The  Frank  Slddalls  S<ju|i  If  they  had  not  first 
satisfied  themselves  tliat  it  was  NOT  A HUMBUG.  Intrlligrnt  tromru  arr  rapidly  adoptiny  tirir  futt/uulii  atuiut  thrir  tt^k,  and  t hour  trho  harm  dona 
to  art  airrady  btylnnlntf  to  look  dotrn  with  pity  on  prrtont  who  arr  trt  fit  thrir  old  way* : StO  H O N ~X~ 


■FOR  LADIES  TO  READ- 

ONLY  TmyK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 


fhirit  mc™U*Bpr'rovuriV{hrn.Mnc7of  " 

FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE- 


vei" f'he  rfnesT I.i 
The  Frank  Si, M., It*  Snip 


r THINK  I FlanueU  and  lllanUefH  as  soft  as  wliei 

Tlie  iiiosi  ileltciife  Colored  Fawn.,  ami  I’rlfil*  iicliiiilly  IlrlKhfened! 

A Bill  of  I-,*  or  13  can  e:f.M.vd4i  a lance  wash  wilhoiit  even  hrlng  tired  ( 

Ami  best  of  all,  tlie  wash  <l.im-  in  less  Ilian  half  the  usual  llniel 


So  here  Is  the  Housekeeper's  Choice  : 

n soap  and  a foul  dlshraK— or-Tlie  Fi-ank  siddalls  xiap  ami  a dish-raR  to  he  pninil  of. 

FOR  HOUSE  CLEANING 


-FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  CLOTHES 

Itahleswill  not  snner«llli  prirkiv  hi  iif  <'r  he  trouhletl  w ili  -.ires  oi  aiiv  kiii.l  H)i>  n niilli 
bat  The  Frank  Sl.Ms'.I.s  So.ip  is  Uf.l.  Its  Intre.llent,  heioB  >■>  pn^e  ami  mihl.  ^ 

them  only  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  GIRL 


FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  SIMPLY  PERFECTION- 

has^n  Bitrectthle^sfor  Irmii  ih  Inicn'ilx'iils.  Ilial  Is  alwavs  pleasant,  even  h.  an  i’inalid  ; ii  iie-  it 

Skln:-a  (hiUI  will  not  hr  ,r,i  its  ' ■/  ■ ' - / • /'.I'.A  lU'h  S ir  , „ iis  .(  „.il 




ol  rhe  rl  'h,  while 


When  useil  for  washime  lll••lll’a•l  il  U h.-ller  Ilian  -sh  . . 

lathersl.Miihl  he  hit  111  lie*  l•aln  il  etilirelv  .lo.-s  anav  u IMi  llie  us..  of  Hair 

Tonic.  Itavltniii.  .line,  CoM.a.I.-.  ..r  a...  hair  .1.  essi.nj.  1-1  :i,,siv.iy  .1  le  ..... ..g  .Un.lriill. 

llie  hnir  will  ii  .1  roll.'.  I .lu*!.  .n.'l  Iherr  ».ll  imi  i.-  ..i.>  ii.  i.i..^  ..I  lie'  ..  'all.  :-C..al  Collar.. 
Hal  Llidiucs  ami  Nc.  k-w.  ar  will  k...  |.  . I.  ai.  i.in.  Ii  li.nic.  r. 

Try  it  for  washmte  your  Eye— Gi.nsses  and  Spoclncics. 


FOR  MEN  TO  READ' 


ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

pQ  „ SHAVING 

or  hti  w cluseir  shai  ril,  and  Mr  .Spouyr  and  .Snap  Cup  wiN  a/n/ayt  be  tirrrl-imelhiiff. 

niCllKT.WT  Full  SIIII'HO \UI>  .\NI»  AKMV  ISF.:  Il  washes  freely  In  hard  wafer, 
and  w her.^  water  Is  scarce,  rcin.-mhcr^lhat  The  Frank  Si.ldalU  Way  of  WashliiB  only  take* 

FOR  HORSES^  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc. 

The  Frank  M.l. lulls  S.tap  Is  cleKai.t  for  washing  1*^.111111'  Ink  from  the  hand*,  and  from 

speHa^^^^^  physicians — 

To  the  I•|l,vslcla...  II..*  ItrnicBlsI.  tin*  Nnrse,  ami 

I IN  t vsi;  t»F  IMiltUWINt;  TUF-NAII.' 

Ill  place  orcitlon-wool.  a III  lie  of  The  Frank  s.i.l.Ialls  S. 
the  nail  ami  leml.-r  liesli— sine  trial  will  prove  its 

AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT 

lint  «»hl  Kiiiiiilin;  *s..res.  Iteil  S ,res.  Cnis.  Woiimls  ami  It.inis;  for  wnshln* 

Inraiils  ami  V.lnlts;  f..r  use  hv  |,.-rs..ii.  s.iII.  iimk  wiIIi  Sall-lllieiini.  Tetter, 

.l.liitf  I’ih.s.  Ih-iiplioiis  on  the  I'lic*.  nn.l  li.r  cml.lieii  allll.le.l  Wllh  Mealy 

l»*  olValill'  ll'l's  a’'.m'.Hl'"!.r.Iahle  a7d'*l.‘.  Hie  rh>  s7.'  hm'.*lu''ihe  'i'l!,'.'rM.l'it'hncM'’wlih 

Il Ir.iii  tin*  skm  f 

tnc  U|.  I hr  pi.ros,  „ii.l  vtl.ich  c; 


Um  itfnr  i s.,,:*  ..//  F,,t.  hij  ir.dkinr,  or  if.oring  tight  s 

Mr.np  h ,ii;  pi,  „lif  fhf  l.iUo'r  on — dont  rinur  Ihr  lithrr  off. 


-ODD  USES  QUAINT  USES-SPECIAL  USES 

Ill  illseas.*s.  siii*hn*  Teller.  Itlnirworiii.  I'iinples.  etc.,  are 

; 1190  llie  Frank  M..|,itlU  S..ii|.  aii.l  iuu..l  all  fUoh  tmublep. 


Ills  of  Ili.is.  al  fariii  n.irk,  wle  n riii-  I r ink  Snl  lall-.  S.,np  wit/  ,ud  chap  \ 

g.^aporliVv  .'.Vli.T  klnl  m|>V  Nii'l'  ilKl  wKIt  'ard^l'rlVoosfi/r.Sh^^^^ 

It  IS  Hit  <ihi,il,l,  In  f'lrimrs  for  laishing  wool  Iwf'r,'  nirdiiiq  it,  nr  before  selling  it. 

will  he  as  clean  ami  soeel  as  m u,  ami  do  MIT  

It  also  IIIOItiM  tiltl.V  leiiioves  the  . 


HOW  A LADY  CAN  GET  THE  SOAP  TO  TflY 

Promise  No.  l-7;;;\V.V»iierrV..m:;\oB  u 

liii  Ilf  th.  'faiiiily  ua.li  shall  Im  .l.iii.' u ilh  II 

Promise  No.  2— Ti.aith.- p.  rs....^s..miinu' »in 

till- *>oap  shall  lie  evaciu  l.ilhiwi-il. 

earn  ?al.|>.nn.l  l&eenl*  In  I'nslaBc  .siuin|.''  w.ll  I"-  j.ut  ..ii. 
ill  this  Is  dime  for  III  rents '..  .n.*'  ,i  ,s  >„  !■  r hoy 

t-  mlfwia,  .-  rt  Ihon  to  .*•  «./  *wr/.  tu  it  I-  t'.r  ■■t-rrs. 

No  intelli«ent  woman  will  refuse  to  try 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Refinement. 

A |•.•rs..l|  of  cut  will  ho  vl.v.l  to  ii.l.ipl  a new,  cii.sy, 

■ lean  way  .•!  w i!‘hli.i{cl..ilie-,  in  place  nf  Ihuol.i,  hard,  ileppy  way 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Intolligence. 

How  to  Tell  a Person  of  Honor. 

A I'ci  snn  of  ll.i.mr  will  scorn  to  do  s-.  mean  a thin*  oa  to 
hoy  the  s.ispatul  not  h-llow  the  dlre.-ilon,  »o  sironuly  ur«ed. 

How  to  Toll  Sensible  Persons. 

|sii|:=:L 

1 Only  4ne,  Cake  must  be  sent  for,  | 

1 .Make  IhrpromWrrr,, plain,  or  f/ir  Snapirdl  SOT  br  „ nt  1 

1 Yon  mset  NOT  send  for  more  Ihaa  on.  cake,  1 

1 if  a friend  itanl,  to  try  il.  .He  mn.t  send  in  a uparale  letla.  | 

Ati.l  Xi.w  lor  the  CICJIII.  >>:tt,  Iv.im.v,  <;<Mitt|cl  I/ulylikc  I^K.VMv  .SII>I>ALLS  WAY  OF  W ASH  ING  < LOTIIES.^ 


oiler  will  Imvea  deposit  formcl  on  It  from 

FI  KST  Tl  M E,  no  mailer  hoa-  odd  i 
s White  Flannel*  wllh  thcotber ' 


If  a *slreiik  is  hard  to  wash,  rub  some  more  Soap  on  it  and  tlirow  It  hack  Into  the  »nd»  for  a few  minntet. 


Address  all  Letters OFFICE  OF  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP  lOiO  Chestnut  Street,  Philodclotala.  Pa. 
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DELICATE  MILO&FRAGRMIT  ! 


^■'SforoKut'®^ 

THE  LIGHT  RUHNINC 


{ EARL  & WILSON  S. 
iPATENT ' SHORT  BAND  COLLARS 
' AND "BEAD  EDGE" CUFFS 
i ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


Digitized  by 


STATE 


Unliko  tbose  preparations  made  from  animal  or  vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  stimuJate 
and  irritate  the  digestive  organs,  it  embraces  in  its  olcuientory  composilion  - 
That  which  makes  strong  Bone  and  Muscle.  That  which  makes  good  Flesh  and 
That  which  Is  easy  of  Digestlon»never  constipating.  That  which  Is  kind  an( 
friendly  to  the  Brain,  and  that  which  acta  as  a preventive  of 
those  Intestinal  Disorders  Incidental  to  Childhood. 

And  while  U would  be  dinoult  to  conceive  of  anything  In  Food  or  tnmPVhPnpeiCTc-^ 

Dessert  more  Creamy  or  Delicious,  or  more  Nourishing  and  Strength- 
enlngasan  tUimont  in  Fevers,  Pulmonary  OompIalnU.  Dyspepsia /« 

and  ^neral  Debility,  its  Rare  Medieinol  Sxoellenee  In  ^fatestl-  R 

nal  Diseases,  espeolally  in  DTBENTBRT.  CHRONIC  DIABRH(BA  CARlEASffllS.V 

AND  CHOUBA  INFANTUU,  tias  been  inoontestably  proven.  -WRW  ▼nyic  ^ 


JONES  SAYS  HE  NE'VER  TvrmftTin 


MA.VLFACTURKD  «Y  THK 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvort  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


IF  F.lTINfti  ^VEHE  A FKLO^IY 

IT  tOTLD  NOT  BE  MORE  TERRIBLY  PUN- 
ISHED THAN  BY  THE  TORTURES  OF  INDIGES- 
TION. WHY  E>n)URE  THEM?  EVERY  DYS- 
PEPTIC KNOWS,  OR  OITHIT  TO  KNOW,  THAT 
TAI:K ANT’S  KFFFHVESf  ENT  SEET- 
*EK  APEltlENT  IS  A SPECIFIC  FOR  THE 
COMPLAINT.  WHY  THEN  SUFFER?  IT  IS 
SHEER  FOLLY.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Send  for  price-liri,  nnraing  comity  and  state, 
sase  mention  this  paper. 


PECK  & SNYDER’S 

Celebrated  Tennis 


W.ight.  FACH  45.00. 
lar  CATALOGCKS-iREk. 

PBCK  dE  SNYDBR,  StanDfactniwra, 

128, 128  * 130  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


GOI^ 

PEN^ 


HOWRAH  1) 


with  Uttio 


arge  Quarto,. STS  Illustrations.  P 
IS  designs  for  Villas,  Farm  Hous 
idims  and  OulbouA^s  of  every  i 
so  for  Uuttieils,  Cisterna,  Ac.,  *c 
Deef,s  a want  which  tliousaui! 
N.  Y.Observer.  As  It  Is  Inipos 


describe 


MSON’SUJf;>s)U,S.AEl!! 

SUSPENSORY  BANDAGES. 

A Perfect  Fit  (itHiratiteed.  Sf>p}H>rl,  ItelitfCumftrl. 

AUTOMATICALLY  ADJUSTABLE. 
niSFLACF.MKST  IMPOSSllrLB. 

Lerthre  on  Nervona  Teaalon  and  Clrenlar  mtiiH  fm. 
Sold  by  Drug-iata.  8.  K.  «.  lUffSOX.  Patratw, 
Scut  by  mail  safely.  Saratoga  Springs,  \.  Y. 


in  Xew  VorK 


Send  fi,r  C,rc»/ar,.  E.  J.  KNOWLTON.  Ann  Artwr.  iwich.  I 

AMKBK  AN  stab  soft  ( APSULKS  THE  BEST. 

Alao,  Star  Empty  f'apsulea.  All  Druggists. 


Headache  banished,  no  nmtter  what  cause,  sick  c 
ervous,  by  Dr.  Benson’s  Celery  and  Chamomile  Pilh 


JOSEPH  CILLOm 

STEEL  PENS 


BENTON  HAIR  GROWER 


Sold  Br  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-IBTa. 


Will  cause  Hair  to  prow  on  BALD  HEADS;  will  prevent  Hj 
Gray  or  FALLING  OUT;  will  positively  cure  every  case  of  DA 
and  ITCHING;  will  keep  the  hair  soft  and  prevent  itchinc  of  the  • 
grow  MUSTACHES  or  WHISKERS;  will  cure  DISEASED 


Photographa  of 
R.  M.  FUE.XCH. 

(■•levciaiid,  O. 
Before  and  after 
uaing  Benton '.s 


BrjiTOX  Haik  Growee  Co. — dent.*;  For  seme  years  I have  been  o 
one-half  my  bead.  I commencerl  the  use  of  Benton’s  Hair  Grower  aboi 
great  surprise,  It  bas  produced  a good,  thick  growth  of  hair  from  one-h 

LADIES  ANDTHF.IR  HAIR  :-Ladies  would  f- 5? 
night  would  cause  the  Dandruff  to  disappear,  th 
elegant  DRE.SSINQ,  and  spoils  neither  crimps  do 
of  hair  oil. 

Three  yearn  ago  I had  an  attack  of  Typhoid  fe\ 
used  one  bottle  of  Benton’s  Hair  Grower,  ac'’ 
of  doable  strength  will  start  a new  growth  < 

By  mall , prepaid,  |1 .00,  Much  Interestl 

BENT6N  HAIR  GROWER 


Brainard  Block,  Cleveland,  O. 


of  Buperior  quality,  claiming  itpeeial  ex- 
eellenee  In  the  esscntiala  o£  FlulfUty. 
Color,  and  Durability. 
mSOX,  BLAKEHA1I,TATL0BA  CO., 
3^**  Md  755  Broadway,  JT.  Y. 


STI 

ABIE  CON 

ADlipe ! 
JKron 

V'  730 

KyiC'U 

; SFt^N^GCTlON&PENS.  M 

Ww 

rRESH  WATIi^R. 

n.  Cathnrtlc,  nlterative.  A gpeclflc 
the  otontach,  liver,  kidneys,  ocMma, 

' ■ . -i ^ .'mWfflW™ j r . . -w.  ^ 

ARE  THE  Bi 

^ They  are  the  only  ones  that  are  sold 
deolers  the  world  over.  Send  3 cet 

M.  d.  FAIDLARD  A CO.,  ' 
way,  Alew  York  City. 

■ST. 

by  BrafelM* 

Its  for  circular. 

Bt*0  Broad- 

mail 

is: 
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MISS  DIANA  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS-A  SHOT  ACROSS  THE  LAKE.— Drawn  by  W.  A.  Rogers. 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


HAr.PER’S  WEEKLY. 

New  York.  Saturday.  August  25. 1883. 


“ Incomparably  the  best  illustrated  magcmne  for  the  young." — 
Locistiu-b  Post. 

HARPER’S  YOUNa  PEOPLE, 

An  I1J.USTKATKD  Wkkklt, 

Puhlished  Ang^ist  21,  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  a Hew  Serial 
Story  by  LccV  C.  Lii.lie,  entitled 

“DICK  AND  D.” 

A very  interesting  story,  entitled  “ Iwo  GMs,"  is  contributed  by 
Wii.us  B.  AfXKN.  Jimmy  Brown  gives  a most  amusing  account  of 
the  events  tluit  put  a stop  to  “ Sue's  Wedding."  The  art-work  in 
this  number  is  brilliant  and  attractive. 


NOW  IS  THK  TIMES  TO  SUBSCRIBES. 


Si’BscRrPTiojf  Price,  $1.50  per  Year. 

A specimen  copy  of  IIarpkr’s  Yoi'NO  Pkoplk  will  be  sent  mi  re- 
ceipt of  a three-cent  stamp. 


THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE  POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH. 


The  proposition  of  a postal  telegraph — that  is,  of  a 
telegraph  supplementary  to  the  Post-office — ^has 
been  received  with  remarkable  favor  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  felt  that  the  postal  system  should  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  increase 
of  facilities.  For  the  same  reason  that  it  availed  itself 
of  the  greater  rapidity  of  transport  which  was  provided 
by  steam,  it  should  adapt  the  telegraph  to  its  uses. 
If  the  government  may  properly  send  messages  in 
the  form  of  letters  by  railroad,  which  nobody  denies, 
it  may  with  still  greater  propriety  send  them  in  the 
form  of  telegrams  by  the  telegraph,  because  by  such 
means  it  can  do  the  work  which  it  undertakes  to  do 
more  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  The  people  of  this 
country  would  certainly  be  unwilling  to  abolish  the 
present  po.stal  system,  and  intrust  the  carriage  of  let- 
ters wholly  to  private  enterprise,  and  for  very  obvi- 
ous reasons.  But  telegraphic  communication  has 
now  become  essential,  because  the  habits  and  busi- 
ness of  the  country  inevitably  adapt  themselves  to 
improved  facilities,  and  the  regularity  and  certainty, 
the  cheapness  and  universality,  which  so  satisfy  the 
public  in  the  present  postal  system,  it  will  soon  natu- 
rally require  of  the  telegraphic  service,  and  it  will 
secure  it,  as  it  has  secured  the  other,  through  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Buell  M system  would  simply  supplement  the  pre- 
sent posUii  service.  The  government  would  own  and 
Control  tlie  necessary  telegraph  wire.s,  and  the  public 
would  willingly  pay  the  cost.  That  cost  would  not 
be  the  purchase  of  the  existing  telegraph  property, 
because  that  is  wholly  artificial  and  extravagant. 
The  nominal  capital  of  the  Western  Union  is  prob- 
ably five  times  the  amount  for  which  its  property 
could  be  replaced  in  better  working  order.  The  gov- 
ernment would  buy  existing  lines  only  where  they 
could  be  bought  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be 
built,  and  that,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  would 
be  impossible.  To  the  general  scheme  only  three  ob- 
jections are  made.  The  first  is  that  the  government 
ought  not  to  go  into  the  telegraph  business.  But  the 
reply  to  this  is  that  for  reasons  of  the  public  con- 
venience and  welfare,  which  are  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  people,  the  government  is  already  embarked 
in  the  letter-carrying  and  express  business,  and  will 
properly  undertake  any  other  for  which  similar  con- 
clusive reasons  can  be  urged.  The  second  objection 
is  that  the  government  ought  not  to  compete  with 
private  business  and  establish  a monopoly.  The  re- 
ply is  that  a monopoly  would  not  be  established.  The 
postal  express  does  not  monopolize  the  express  busi- 
ness even  of  small  articles;  and  although  letter-car- 
riage is  in  a certain  sense  a monopoly,  yet  the  laws 
which  protect  it  are  evaded,  the  evasion  showing  that 
even  the  law  can  hardly  maintain  the  monopoly. 
The  postal  telegraph  would  be  merely  a competition 
which  would  restrain  the  present  practical  monopoly 
and  protect  the  community  against  the  disaster  aris- 
ing from  strikes  and  quarrels  which  private  monopo- 


ly generates. 

The  third  objection  is  that  a postal  telegraph  would 
enormously  increase  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  the  defenders  of  the  spoils  system  this 
would  be  no  objection,  but  a conclusive  reason  for 
advocating  the  scheme.  But  to  every  intelligent 
man  w’ho  justly  estimates  the  perils  of  patronage, 
the  proposition  of  its  vast  increase  upon  its  present 
footing  would  be  a fatal  objection  to  any  scheme,  how- 
ever desirable  in  itself.  The  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  greater  patronage  would  bring  are  greater  than 
any  which  they  would  remove.  The  simple  answer 
to  this  objection,  therefore,  is  that  a rational  business 
system  of  conducting  the  public  business— the  selec- 
tion, promotion,  and  removal  of  employes  not  by  po- 
litical influence,  but  by  actual  proved  official  merit  or 
demerit— would  not  increase  the  government  patron- 
age,but, on  thecontrary,  would  promote  reform  in  every 
other  department  of  the  government  by  showing  the 
pi^tical  advantage  of  a business  management  of  the 
public  business.  the  fact  ihat^he  increase 


of  patronage  is  felt  by  every  sensible  man  to  be  a pub- 
lic danger  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  already  exists,  and  of  the  desirability  of  prompt 
and  reasonable  reform.  At  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress Senator  Edmunds  favored  the  proposal  of  a postal 
telegraph,  and  when  Congress  re-aasembles  he  is  sure 
to  find  that  he  is  supported  by  a very  powerful  public 
opinion. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Republican  State  Committee  of  New  York 
have  called  the  Convention  on  the  19th  of  September, 
at  Richfield  Springs.  The  officers  to  be  nominated 
are  the  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  Comp- 
troller, and  Treasurer.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the 
Convention  will  be  in  observing  how  far  the  har- 
mony of  the  party  has  been  restored,  and  to  this  end 
to  perceive  the  character  of  the  new  State  Committee. 
The  Committee  which  will  be  appointed  at  the  State 
Convention  will  superintend  the  preliminary  elec- 
tions of  next  year  for  the  National  Convention,  and 
it  will  have  a very  important  influence  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  national  election  in  New  York.  Mean- 
while from  various  authorities  upon  both  sides  of  the 
party,  from  Mr.  John  P.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Depew  and 
General  Sharpe,  and  from  journals  which  speak  for 
both  sides,  we  learn  that  harmony  is  established,  and 
that  all  Republicans  will  heartily  support  the  action 
of  the  Convention.  The  great  defection,  however, 
V as  at  the  last  election,  and  Messrs.  Smyth,  Depew, 
and  Sharpe  all  supported  the  ticket,  and  many  of 
the  journals  to  which  we  allude  advised  its  support. 
It  is  not  clear,  therefore,  that  their  testimony  respect- 
ing harmony  can  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

The  action  of  the  City  Committee  and  the  scheme 
of  primary  elections  for  the  Convention,  as  we  showed 
when  it  was  announced,  undoubtedly  favore  the  ma- 
chine. It  does  not  follow,  perhaps,  that  the  machine 
will  use  its  advantage,  because  it  has  learned  the  dis- 
position of  Republicans  to  refuse  to  support  what 
they  do  not  approve.  But  the  advantage  given  is 
suspicious,  and  therefore  unfortunate.  If  the  pri- 
mary elections  should  turn  out  the  old  familiar  dele- 
gates, the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  selected  in 
the  old  familiar  way  would  be  so  probable  as  injuri- 
ously to  aifect  the  general  party  feeling  toward  the 
Convention.  As  the  machine  spokesman,  Mr.  Bliss, 
advised  the  anti-machine  majority  in  the  Convention 
of  1881,  so  we  should  advise  the  machine  in  the  pri- 
mary elections  of  this  year,  to  “ go  slow.”  The  indis- 
pensable condition  of  success  is  that  the  Convention 
shall  not  only  be,  but  shall  be  believed  to  be,  a free 
Convention.  Last  year  the  machine  w’as  believed  to 
have  resoi*ted  to  actual  fraud,  and  the  result  at  the 
polls  is  not  yet  wholly  forgotten.  This  year  the  con- 
viction that  the  action  of  the  Convention  represents 
the  real  sentiment  of  the  party  can  alone  unite  the 
j party  at  the  polls.  But  that  conviction,  with  a brave 
' and  progressive  platform  and  a good  ticket  and  a 
State  Committee  which  is  seen  not  to  be  the  tool  of  a 
reactionary  faction,  will  not  only  re-unite  the  party 
at  the  polls,  but  give  it  victory. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  infer  from  any 
event  of  the  year  that  public  confidence  in  the  general 
principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican  party  has  de- 
clined. On  the  contrary,  the  trouble  has  been  with 
certain  men  and  methods  in  the  party,  and  as  the 
year  has  shown  the  most  decided  purpose  to  free  the 
party  from  them,  there  has  been  a corresponding  in- 
crease of  confidence.  That  is  a suggestive  and  hor- 
tatory fact  for  New  York.  The  Senate  to  be  elected 
this  year  will  take  part  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lap- 
Ham's  successor.  There  is  therefore  every  rea.son 
for  Republican  harmony.  There  is,  however,  but  one 
way  to  secure  it.  That  way  is  to  provide  an  expres- 
sion of  the  party  will  which  every  Republican  will 
feel  to  be  honest  and  free. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATION. 

Upon  occasion  of  the  President’s  recent  visit  to  Chi- 
cago on  his  way  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  published  a great  number  of  letters  from 
Republicans  of  every  kind  upon  the  Arthur  admin- 
istration. They  agreed  substantially  that  an  admin- 
istration which  had  been  anticipated  with  apprehen- 
sion had  by  its  general  course  earned  the  approval  of 
the  country.  This  will  hardly  be  disput^.  Many 
things  have  been  done  in  the  exercise  of  the  removing 
and  appointing  power  to  which  just  exception  has 
been  taken,  and  signal  instances  of  flagrant  disregard 
of  sound  principles  of  administration  may  be  quoted. 
But  certainly  the  clean  sweep  of  one  wing  of  the  party 
that  was  expected  has  not  taken  place,  and  while  the 
President’s  own  sympathy  with  the  Stalwart  and  ma- 
chine wing  may  be  unchanged,  he  has  not  chosen  to 
manifest  it  in  the  way  that  the  leaders  of  that  wing 
have  desired.  Besides  this  moderation,  the  veto  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Bill,  the  Executive  action  under 
the  Pendleton  bill,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of 
the  administration  have  relieved  the  country  of  all 
apprehension  of  disturbance  or  excitement. 

This  is  the  merit  of  the  Ahthur  administration. 
It  is,  indeed,  negative,  and  arouses  no  enthusiasm. 


The  President’s  original  nomination  not  due  to 
distinguished  service,  but  to  local  at^  jpolifical  con- 
siderations. That,  of  course,  does  not  Wodiu^  stroni? 
personal  regard  for  a President,  and  qui^  oouim  a 
of  administration  does  not  excite  it.  The  feeti]ui:;4!P 
therefore,  is  undoubtedly  passive.  It  is  that  of 
satisfaction  that  there  is  no  reason  for  positive  ho^“ 
ity.  It  is  very  much  the  kind  of  feeling  with  wM 
Mr.  Monroe’s  administration  was  regarded.  THm 
however,  is  baffling  to  the  politicians,  and  even  alarm- 
ing. For  they  know  the  value  of  the  negative  ele- 
ment in  actual  politics.  In  a political  contest  the 
man  against  whom  nothing  very  definite  can  be  al- 
leged is  always  strong.  Especially  is  this  true  in  a 
contest  which  is  mainly  personal ; and  as  that  of  next 
year  will  turn  chiefly  ui>on  the  general  character,  tra- 
ditions, and  tendencies  of  the  two  parties,  the  disposi- 
tion, which  is  always  decided,  to  select  a candidate 
who  can  not  be  actively  assailed  personally  as  the 
most  available  will  be  stronger  than  ever,  and  it  will 
naturally  lend  force  to  Mr.  Arthur’s  candidacy. 

This  seems  to  us  a fair  statement  of  his  position  to- 
ward the  nomination.  And  should  his  official  con- 
duct during  the  intervening  months  show  a still  more 
marked  tendency  towai*d  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
party,  that  position  would  doubtless  be  improved. 
Yet  in  the  great  Ixxly  of  the  party  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  a decided  preference  for  Mr.  Arthur’s 
candidacy  over  that  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  for  instance, 
who  is  also  mentioned.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  undoubted- 
ly, as  we  stated  at  the  time  that  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  one  Republican  in  the  coun- 
try who  is  universally  acceptable  to  the  party.  His 
intellectual  ability,  his  great  public  experience  and 
knowledge,  his  absolute  integrity,  and  his  freedom 
from  identification  with  factions  and  “wings”  give 
him  a unique  eminence.  Mr.  Blaine  has  undoubted- 
ly a more  enthusiastic  following  within  the  party. 
But  to  Mr.  Blaine  there  is  also  a very  strong  opposi- 
tion. The  party  regard  and  confidence  felt  for  Mr. 
Edmunds  are  universal,  and  should  he  be  nominated, 
he  would  receive  the  vote  of  every  man  who  for  any 
reason  desires  to  see  the  Republican  party  retain  pow- 
er. But  nomination  of  a candidate  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances w’hich  can  not  be  foreseen,  and  upon  in- 
fluences which  are  incalculable.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  plainer  than  that  Republican  success  next  year 
can  not  be  secured  by  the  manipulation  of  patronage, 
nor  by  the  working  of  a machine,  but  solely  by  per- 
mitting free  expre-ssion  to  the  real  sentiment  of  the 
party.  To  aim  at  this  freedom  in  the  primary  meet- 
ing and  the  local  convention  is  to  do  all  that  the  in- 
dividual voter  can  do  to  promote  Republican  victory 
in  ’84. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

The  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  V>y  George  Ticknor  Cuims, 
like  that  of  General  Dix,  by  bis  son,  Rev.  Dr.  DlX— two 
books  which  the  HAiu»Klts  have  just  published— is  a very 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  American  iwlitics. 
Both  memoirs  contain  valuable  docnnieuts  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, and  throw’  light  upon  some  doubtful  aud  obscure 
points  connected  with  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  No  stu- 
dent of  our  politics  can  dispense  with  these  biographies, 
which  are  but  the  precursefrs  of  the  memoirs  of  other  con- 
8])icuous  actors  of  the  w’ar  epoch,  and  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  which  has  been  too  long  delayed.  Mr.  BI’CHaxaN 
wjvs  a type  of  the  successful  Democratic  politician  during 
the  liiiai  ascendency  of  that  party,  and  he  is  as  good  a rep- 
resentative as  could  be  selected  of  its  general  views  and 
conduct  in  the  most  tremendous  and  vital  conflict  of  onr 
politics,  the  slavery  controversy,  which  ended  in  civil  war 
and  a free  Union.  He  wjxs  born  in  1791,  and  he  diediu  1868. 
He  saw  the  rise  aud  growth  of  the  slave  power,  its  moral 
subjugation  of  public  opinion,  its  total  prostitution  of  onr 
politics,  its  relentless  purpose,  and  its  nefarious  spirit,  and, 
as  this  book  shows,  be  was  its  constant  servant  and  abettor. 
Ho  never  uttered  a word  of  rebuke  or  protest.  In  all  the 
speeches  aud  letters  and  conversations  upon  the  subject 
which  are  here  recorded  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  that  be  had  the  least  perception 
of  the  unspeakable  wrong  of  slavery,  or  of  the  eternal  law 
which  Geoiuje  Mason  had  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution- 
al Convention,  aud  which  makes  deliberate  acquiescence 
and  participation  in  such  a wrong  necessarily  fatal  to^ 
nation.  There  is  nothing  which  shows  that  it  ever  ocoimw 
to  Mr.  Buchanan  that  any  American  citizen  had  a right  to 
regard  slavery  as  other  than  a legal  status  which  the  Con- 
stitution recognized.  Apparently  he  had  not  the  least  per- 
ception that  even  if  as  a citizen  he  could  do  little  by  direc 
political  action,  he  was  morally  bound  as  a man  to  stimu- 
late public  opinion  to  make  political  action  possible. 

Tliis  moral  blindness  and  indiflereuce  and  ignorance  o 
the  necessary  relation  between  morals  aud  politics  ablm  • 
ness  npon  wliioli  many  abler  men  than  Mr.  BuCHAN^na 
prided  themselves — was  the  key  of  his  whole  political 
reer,  as  it  is  that  of  the  conrse  of  the  Democratic  party- 
was  an  endeavor  to  avoid  the  unavoidable  aud  to  elimma 
conscience  from  politics.  In  all  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  spMC 
es  there  is  incessant  assertion  of  the  legal  rights  of  thesis^ 
owner,  but  not  a word  of  sympathy  or  indignation 
outraged  human  rights  of  the  slave.  He  thinks  no  vil  m 
80  black  as  the  man  who  would  imperil  the  “ family  al 
of  the  slave-holder  by  asserting  the  right 
man  to  personal  liberty,  but  he  has  uot  even  mild  di  r 
proval  for  those  who  bred  human  beings  for 
aud  sold  the  iinsband  from  the  wife  and  the  daughter 
the  mother.  There  is  no  more  carious  wid startling  w* 
in  our  anuals  of  the  imbrating  influence  of 
respectable  and  not  ill-meaning  mind  than  tiM  , 
Buchanan.  Unable  to  measure  the  force  of  a 
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pnlse  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  and  which  he  thonpht 
it  wrong  to  indulge,  or  to  understand  the  character  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  always  treating  a political  situation 
which  sprang  from  the  most  profound  and  powerful  of  hu- 
man emotions  in  the  spirit  of  a pettifogging  lawyer,  and 
seeking  to  compromise  differences  which  were,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  irreconcilable.  Mr.  Buchaxan’s  biographer  re- 
gards him  as  a great  statesman.  But  it  seems  to  us  fatal 
to  such  a claim  that  lie  was  not  able  to  see  that  the  conflict 
was  irrepressible  and  could  not  lie  compromised.  Practical 
statesmanship  required  rewdiite  withstanding  of  the  en- 
croachmeuts  of  the  slave  power,  and  its  rigorous  restriction 
to  its  pound  of  flesh.  The  biographer’s  summary  of  the 
situation  when  the  autislavery  movement  began  also  seems 
to  us  to  be  based  upon  a misconception,  first,  of  the  neces- 
sary tendency  of  slavery,  politically  and  industrially  in- 
trenched, to  expand  and  perpetuate  itself;  and  second,  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  its  actual  policy. 

When  the  slave  power,  whoso  malign  spirit,  according  to 
our  view,  he  had  sedulously  fostered  throughout  his  career 
iu  Congress,  rose  in  insurrection,  Mr.  Bi’CHA.vax,  who  had 
sowed  the  wind,  was  appalled  by  the  whirlwind.  As  Presi- 
dent be  denied  the  right  of  secession,  proposed  to  abandon 
half  of  the  free  continent  to  slavery,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  slave-holders,  and  denounced  the  antislavery  movement 
as  virtually  responsible  for  the  contest.  Y'et  had  the  slave- 
holders begun  actual  war  during  his  term,  he  would,  ns  he 
alleged,  have  done  precisely  what  Mr.  Lmcoi.x  did  in  main- 
taining the  authority  of  the  government  by  force;  and 
when  the  war  did  begin  ho  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 
good  citizens  to  sustain  the  Lincoln  mlministration.  Upon 
this  point  the  book  will  correct  some  current  misappre- 
hensions. Mr.  BrcHANAN  was  not  a secessionist,  and  while 
ho  sympathized  with  the  slave-holders,  he  did  not  admit 
that  secession  was  a constitutional  or  a reasonable  remedy 
for  their  alleged  grievances.  He  was  unequal  to  his  po- 
sition, not  because  ho  connived  at  the  treachery  of  indi- 
viduals or  at  overt  rebellion,  not  for  any  technical  and 
]»erfunctory  reason,  but  because  he  did  not  comprehend 
the  real  conflict  in  which  ho  was  involved.  His  successor, 
one  of  the  great  Presidents,  had  seen  and  said  long  before, 
and  while  yet  unknown  to  the  country,  “ A house  divided 
against  itself  can  not  stand : the  Union  can  not  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.”  Wo  hope  that  the  Life  of  James 
Buchanan  will  be  wiilely  read.  It  can  not  fail  to  show 
young  Americans  how  easily  political  ambition  may  sophis- 
ticate the  moral  nature,  and  how'  plausibly  infidelity  to 
the  cardinal  American  principle  may  be  defended  as  a con- 
stitutional duty.  It  can  not  fail,  also,  to  teach  deep  and 
wise  distrust  of  a party  whose  chief  tradition  is  the  at- 
tempt, under  pretense  of  peculiar  respect  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  convert  a free  republic  into  a slave  empire. 


A SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

In  a very  few  words  Collector  Robertson,  of  New  York, 
the  head  of  the  office  at  which  two-thirds  of  the  foreign 
revenue  of  the  country  is  collected,  states  how  honestly  he 
has  observed  the  spirit  of  the  reformed  system.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  spoils  faction  is  indignant  with  the 
President.  Collector  Robertson  has  held  the  office  for 
two  yeara,  and  he  says : 

“ 1 have  removed  from  office  but  seventeen  employes  since  I 
have  been  Collector,  and  all  of  these  removals  were  for  sufficient 
cause.  Eight  were  for  intemperance,  three  were  for  continued  ab- 
sence without  leave,  one  for  neglect  of  duty,  one  for  sleeping  at  his 
post,  two  for  passing  baggage  without  proper  examination,  and  two 
upon  charges  in  financial  matters.  Every  appointment  has  been 
made  under  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  rules.  When  I be- 
came Collector  there  were  sixty  persons  temporarily  filling  posi- 
tions. These  places  have  since  been  permanently  filled  by  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  requisite  examination.” 

Collector  AitTiifR  stated  in  1878  that  under  his  three  im- 
mediate predecessors  more  tliau  oiio-foii-th  of  the  persons 
employed  were  removed  every  year.  The  reports  of  Con- 
gressional committees  show  that  during  the  three  years’ 
term  of  one  of  those  predecessors,  who  was  not  a Repub- 
lican, out  of  903  officers  employed  830  were  removed,  an- 
other made  338  removals  in  eighteen  months,  and  another 
510  removals  in  sixteen  months.  ITpon  Collector  Robert- 
son’s showing  it  is  plain  that  if  reform  is  desirable,  the  Re- 
publican party  must  stay. 


BRUTALITY, 

In  a prize-fight  two  roughs,  who  have  sneaked  away  to 
an  obscure  spot,  pummel  each  other  till  one  is  so  battered 
and  bloody  that  he  can  not  rise  in  the  specified  time,  and 
the  other  is  declared  the  victor.  Principals,  seconds,  and 
witnesses  are  in  momentary  dread  of  the  police,  well  know- 
ing that,  if  caught,  their  arrest  is  sure.  In  a letter  to  the 
New  \ork  Tribune  Mr.  Wiijjam  Blaikie  has  made  it  plain 
that  ( he  recent  meeting  in  Madison  Square  Ganlen,  in  which 
Svr.uvAN  etoo<l  up  and  battered  Slaoe  until  he  was  insen- 
sible, was  nothing  less  than  a prize-fight,  and  a very  rapid 
one  at  that.  Generally  one  brute  may  take  his  time  in 
pounding  the  other  till  he  is  insensible,  and  the  longer  the 
delectable  business  is  carried  on  the  better  the  on-lookers 
seem  to  enjoy  it.  Bnt  this  time,  as  was  widely  announced 
by  the  jtress,  in  order  to  win,  one  had  to  disable  the  other — 
“knock  him  out,”  or  “knock  him  silly” — “in  four  rounds” 
of  throe  minutes  each.  The  trainers,  seconds,  time-keeper, 
and  referee,  the  twenty-four-foot  ring,  “first  blood,”  “first 
kuock-down,”  and  the  final  “ knocking-out”  of  one  of  the 
principals — everything,  in  short,  which  makes  a prize-fight 
was  there.  Nor  was  this  thing  done  in  a corner,  but  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropidis,  and  before  one  of  the  largest 
gatherings  ever  seen  in  this  city. 

The  breach  of  the  law  of  New  York  was  complete,  and 
we  would  like  to  ask  District-Attorney  McKeon  why  the 
principals  and  those  who  aided  and  abetted  in  this  bnital 
and  degrading  spectacle  should  not  be  arrested  and  brought 
te  trial  as  soon  as  they  can  be  fonnd  within  this  State. 
Police-Captain  William.s  knows  them  by  sight,  and  can 
make  one  good  witness  for  the  county.  We  would  also 
111  why,  by  being  present  and  countenancing 

this  disgracefnl  business,  the  latter  did  not  “ aid  and  en- 
courage or  do  any  act  to  further  a ring  or  prize  fight.”  But 


the  statute  says  tliis  too  is  a misdemeanor.  Then  why 
should  he  not  stand  his  trial  also! 

it  is  time  for  prompt,  decisive,  and  vigorous  treatment  of 
this  brutal  work.  If  the  rcputeble  preas  will  tofuse  its 
columns  to  all  reference  to  it,  it  will  cripple  it  very  seri- 
ously. But  if  the  District  Attorney  will  do  his  simple  duty, 
it  will  go  far  toward  ending  in  this  city  and  State,  and 
probably  throughout  the  country  as  well,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  inhuman  practices  mankind  has  yet  devised,  and 
seen  fit  to  call  sport. 


“INDOORS  AND  OUTDOORS.” 

The  National  Association  for  Sanitary  and  Rural  Im- 
provement, of  which  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks  is  presi- 
dent, and  whose  object  is  to  diffuse  information  upon  sani- 
tary ways  and  means,  and  the  details  of  improvement  in 
the  case  of  rural  neighborhoods,  has  begun  the  publication 
of  a small  monthly  journal,  for  fifty  cents  a year,  which  will 
be  found  a very  useful  and  attractive  monthly  visitor  “to 
all  whom  it  may  concern,”  that  is,  to  everybody  who  wish- 
es to  improve  rather  than  to  let  things  drift  until  reform 
has  become  indispensable.  Indoors  and  Outdoors  is  the 
title  of  the  neat  and  comely  little  journal  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  list  of  whose  officers  comprises  the  names  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  sanitarians  and  landscape  artists  in  the 
country.  


THE  DULL  AND  DROLL  SEASON. 

JrnoE  Hoaply  has  returned  from  Alabama,  and  he  says 
to  a Herald  correspondent  that  he  has  had  bnt  one  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Woodward  since  his  election,  and  that  he 
did  not  tell  him  that  his  nomination  had  cost  him  $50,000. 
There  was  no  allusion  to  the  subject. 

This  statement  of  Judge  Hoadly’s  disposes  of  that  mat- 
ter. Now  let  Mr.  Tiij>en  say  whether  he  killed  Hancock. 
The  8}in  has  already  offered  $5000  to  any  one  who  will 
prove  that  it  ridiculed  its  own  candidate  three  years  ago. 

It  is  evidently  the  dull — but  droll — political  season. 


AN  AMUSING  EXTREMITY. 

The  chief  contribution  of  the  Democratic  party  tow.ird 
the  campaign  of  next  year  is  an  attempt  to  defame  the 
deail  Garfield  by  moans  of  Dorsey’s  statements,  supple- 
mented by  similar  anonymous  allegations.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  has  been  produced.  Dorsey  says  what 
he  chooses,  and  vituperates  at  his  pleasure.  His  stories 
have  probably  not  afl'ecteil  the  opinion  of  a single  person 
in  the  countrj',  while  the  repetition  of  them  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press  ns  a telling  argument  against  Republican 
ascendency,  iu  view’  of  the  unqualified  condeiunation  and 
repudiation  of  Dorsey  by  the  Republican  press,  shows  how 
curiously  feeble  is  the  Democratic  assault.  That  unhappy 
party,  which  in  the  last  tw’enty  years  has  been  at  its  wits’ 
end  to  find  some  way  of  returning  to  the  control  of  the 
government  which  Democrats  sought  to  overthrow,  appar- 
ently thinks  that  the  true  way  is  to  call  the  roll  of  Repub- 
lican rascals  whom  the  Republicans  have  tunied  out. 


PERSONAL. 

Tnz  project  of  getting  Jessy  Lind  to  sing  in  New  York  is  again 
talked  of  in  musical  circles.  A gentleman  who  had  something  to 
do  with  that  eminent  singer’s  first  appearance  in  this  country  said, 
the  other  day ; “lam  sure  that  Jk.v.vy  Lind  would  be  a success  if 
she  returned  to  America.  Everybody  that  heard  her  sing  here 
thirty  years  ago  would  wish  to  hear  her  again,  and  everybody  that 
ever  heard  of  her  would  like  at  least  to  see  her.  Her  upper  notes 
are  all  gone,  and  she  is  more  than  sixty  years  old,  but  she  sings 
with  all  the  old  fervor,  and  her  heart  is  as  large  as  ever.  If  Sir 
Ji  i.irs  Bexkdict,  who  is  still  her  friend  and  adviser,  could  be  in- 
duced to  accompany  her,  I think  she  would  be  glad  of  a chance  to 
return  to  this  country.  But  .Sir  JuLirs  is  getting  old,  and  dreads 
the  sea.” 

— Mr.  Wii.uAM  Davidoe,  the  veteran  comedian,  expresses  the 
conviction  that  the  stage  of  to-day  represents  a development  in  a 
downward  direction.  ’The  reign  of  “ stars,’^  he  .says,  is  one  bad 
sign  of  the  times.  “ A ‘ star’  used  to  be  an  actor  of  celebrity  in 
his  or  her  own  country ; but  now  anybody  feels  at  liberty  to  ap- 
pear as  a ‘ star,’  and  to  be  advertised  as  ‘ celebmted,’  ‘ distinguish- 
ed,’ ‘unequaled,’  and  so  on.  The  best  theatres  would  willingly 
present  the  best  plays,  but  the  public  will  not  support  them  in  so 
doing.  You  can’t  blame  the  managers  for  this  state  of  things; 
the  managers  take  their  cue  from  the  public.  Formerly  it  was 
supposed  that  to  become  a successful  actor  required  some  natural 
ability  and  a good  deal  of  training,  but  nowadays  a fashionable 
l>cauty  can  use  the  dramatic  profession  as  a short  road  to  wealth. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  real  acting  you  see  on  the  stage.  Au- 
diences don’t  seem  to  care  for  it  any  more.  As  for  comedy,  if  a 
man  blackens  his  face,  wears  a high  collar,  and  puts  himself 
through  a course  of  antics,  he  eanis  an  easy  and  remunerative 
reputation.  Irvino  is  an  excellent  actor,  no  doubt,  but  a better 
manager,  and  he  will  set  his  plays  superbly.  But  I don’t  think 
his  Shakspearean  roles  will  l>e  successful  in  this  country ; the  pop- 
ular ideal  has  been  fixed  by  Edwin  Booth,  and  Irving’s  vast  devi- 
ations from  it  are  not  likely  to  be  appreciated.” 

— Monsignor  Capxl  (he  reqtiesta  that  his  name  be  pronounced 
Cay-pU,  and  not  Capclle)  expresses  to  a reporter  a wish  to  hare 
been  bom  a Jew,  and  then  to  have  become  a Christian. 

— The  few  persons  who  know  the  facts  of  the  case  are  always 
amused  when  recalling  the  “ grand  ovation”  offered  to  Madame 
Patti  in  Brooklyn  last  winter.  On  the  occasion  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance for  the  season  the  horses  were  taken  from  her  caniage 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  opera,  and  the  vehicle  in  which  she 
had  taken  her  seat  was  drawn  to  her  hotel  by  “ the  enthusiastic 
populace” — as  the  newspapers  all  over  the  country  announced. 
The  “ enthusiastic  populace,”  however,  consisted  of  a score  or  so 
of  Brooklyn  stablemen  who  had  been  hired  to  perform  the  labo- 
rious service  at  five  dollars  a head. 

— The  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  photographer  when  about  to 
place  the  instrument  is  a matter  of  such  moment  that  pictorial 
artists  who  desire  to  use  a photographic  reproduction  of  a scene 
are  getting  into  the  habit  either  of  owning  or  borrowing  a camera 
obscura  themselves,  or  of  calling  upon  the  services  of  some  brother 
artist  who  possesses  one.  It  rcituires  an  artist,  they  say,  to  put 
the  iii.striiment  in  proper  position. 

— A New  York  artist  who  crosses  the  North  River  twice  daily, 
while  going  to  his  home  in  New  Jersey  or  returning  from  it,  says 
that  the  view  of  the  metropolis  from  the  middle  of  the  river  is 
finer  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  than  when  under  the  sunset 
glow.  “ The  presence  of  hundreds  of  ascending  streams  of  steam 


and  smoke  causes  the  whole  city  to  seem  like  a thing  of  life,  and 
exercises  a strong  and  most  agreeable  effect  upon  the  imagination.” 
He  wonders  why  all  the  ferry  companies  do  not  follow  the  examplo 
of  painting  their  boats  in  browns  or  reds  rather  than  in  colorless, 
staring  white. 

— Under  the  head  of  “ American  Art  Industry,"  the  Reiehen^ 
herger  Zeitnng  of  a recent  date  says : “ Baron  Johann  von  Liebig 
has  favored  the  New  York  section  of  our  permanent  Exposition 
with  the  temporary  loan  of  two  works  of  art  presented  to  him  by 
Mr.  Stanton,  which  excite  the  interest  of  visitors,  partly  because 
they  come  from  America — a country  which  has  given  us  little  op- 
portunities to  study  its  art  industry,  of  which  these  are  remarkably 
fine  specimens.  'The  first  is  a Christmas  volume  published  by 
Harper  & Brotiier.s,  filled  with  magnificent  wood  - engravings. 
The  binding,  corresponding  in  ta,ste  to  the  contents,  is  ornament^ 
with  an  impression  in  gold,  of  simple  but  noble  design,  which — 
apart  from  all  difference  of  judgment  regarding  ornamentation— 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  beautiful  brown  leather  tone  of 
the  binding  contributes  essentially  to  the  effect  of  the  design.” 

— Mr.  Henry  James,  in  noticing  the  fact  that  Alphonse  Dau- 
det,  the  novelist,  has  been  accused  of  portraying  living  persons  in 
his  novels,  declares  that  “ the  temptation  to  ‘ put  people  into  a 
book’  is  one  of  which  every  writer  of  fiction  knows  something,  and 
I hold  that  to  succumb  to  it  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  inevitable. 
Putting  people  into  books  is  what  the  novelist  lives  upon ; the 
only  question  in  the  matter  is  a question  of  taste;  the  operation 
must  be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  Dacdet 
has  been  accused  of  doing  the  thing  too  boldly,  and  I believe  that 
two  or  three  of  his  portraits  have  provoked  a protest.” 

— A few  minutes  after  the  failure  of  Ballou  & Co.  was  an- 
nounced at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  when  the  mem- 
bers of  that  institution  were  particularly  bent  upon  uproar,  a gen- 
tleman and  his  little  daughter  entered  the  visitors'  gallery  to  look 
upon  the  scene.  “ Are  they  all  crazy,  papa  •”  asked  the  youthful 
innocent.  “ Yes,”  was  the  quiet  reply,  “ they  are  all  crazy.” 

— Cardinal  McClosket  has  been  resting  at  Atlantic  City,  where 
his  chief  diversion  is  riding  in  an  open  carriage.  A correspondent 
describes  him  ns  above  the  medium  height,  and  well  proportion- 
ed, though  uncommonly  slight.  Clear  deep-set  eyes  bum  with  a 
steady  glow  under  heavy  bushy  brows.  A head,  ample  and  strong, 
is  crowned  with  beautiful  silvery  hair.  His  brow  and  cheeks  have 
been  deeply  touched  by  Time ; but  among  all  the  lines  none  are 
more  clearly  marked  than  those  of  firmness  around  the  mouth. 
The  rather  thin  lips  are  mobile,  and  nothing  can  be  more  assuring 
than  the  Cardinal’s  smile. 

— An  essayist  in  the  British  Quai’terlg  Review  for  July,  in  an 
article  on  the  relation  of  drugs  to  medicine,  notices  a certain  trait 
of  skepticism  that  has  “ run  like  a thread  through  the  whole  his- 
tory of  medicine  in  the  best  thought  of  every  age.  There  have 
always  been  found  physicians  of  eminence  who  have  confessed  to 
a want  of  faith  in  their  own  art.  ‘ The  best  medicine  is  not  to  u.se 
medicine’  of  Celsus  has  been  uttered  in  every  language  by  the 
most  thoughtful  men  of  every  age.  And  with  all  the  positive  sci- 
ence of  our  own  time,  we  find  our  best  physicians  saying  the  same 
thing.”  That  eminent  physician  Dr.  Willard  Parker  once  ob- 
served to  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  that  the  best  way  of  curing 
typhoid  fever  was  to  put  the  patient  in  the  open  air,  under  a tent, 
and  feed  him  on  milk. 

— Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  on  the  late  John  Rktiard  Green: 
“ He  used  to  say,  merrily,  that  he  wrote  three  kinds  of  articles  in 
the  Saturday  Review.  There  were  historical  and  topographical 
articles,  which  he  said  were  attributed  to  me ; there  were  light  so- 
cial articles,  which  he  said  were  attributed  to  a lady  of  high  rank 
who  was  believed  to  write  in  that  paper ; there  were  articles  on 
matters  in  the  eastern  parts  of  London,  which  he  said  were  not 
attributed  to  anybody,  because  nobody  read  them.”  It  took  Mr. 
Green  only  a day  to  write  an  article. 

— The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackonoctue,  the  English  ritualist,  has  tried  “ to 
prevent  religion  from  degenerating  into  asceticism”  by  establish- 
ing a weekly  dancing  class  in  his  parish  in  Loudon.  He  professes 
to  have  shown  that  “ dancing  can  be  enjoyed  without  drinking.” 
Every  other  dance  on  the  programme  is  a square  dance,  and  every 
dance  is  extremely  vigorous.  Most  of  the  dancers  are  engaged  in 
large  manufactories  during  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Methodist  church  at  Bridgeville,  New  York,  has  declined 
to  receive  for  the  purchase  of  a l)cll  some  money  obtained  at  “ so- 
ciables” where  the  young  people  indulged  in  dancing. 

— The  Armenian  convent  on  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro,  near 
Venice,  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  But  the  room  where 
Byron  used  to  read  the  Armenian  Bible  is  still  preserved,  as  also 
arc  Byron’s  autograph,  and  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Stones  of  I'eniee,  present- 
ed to  the  convent  by  the  author,  who  wi-ote  on  a fly-leaf  his  hope 
of  being  sometimes  “ remembered  by  the  good  brothers.” 

— The  Westminster  Revieto  having  read  “ with  deep  and  grateful 
interest”  Mr.  Browning’s  latest  volume  of  poems,  finds  it  “impos- 
sible to  deny  that  he  is  a great  poet,  but  there  will  be  ever  a divi- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  whether  be  is  a great  artist  or  an  eccentric 
craftsman.” 

— In  a speech  before  an  English  high  school  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
che.ster  condemned  what  he  called  the  system  of  cram,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Americans  had  found  it  to  be  a false  educational 
basis.  The  Bishop’s  statement,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  will  be  news 
in  some  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

— The  Governor  of  Gibralur  was  dining  with  the  Italian  Admiral 
on  board  the  iron-clad  Dandolo,  when  suddenly  the  electric-light 
wire  fused,  and  set  fire  to  a bulk-head.  The  flames  were  at  once 
extinguished,  and  the  banquet  went  on.  A similar  accident  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  betlrooms  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt’s  house  on 
Fifth  Avenue  shortly  before  the  edifice  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
Electric  sparks  chased  one  another  across  the  apartment,  producing 
a beautiful  exhibition  of  firc-work.s,  but  sadly  scorching  the  silk 
hangings  that  decorated  the  wall  spaces.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  on 
learning  of  the  affair,  and  witnessing  some  of  its  results,  iraineili- 
atcly  gave  orders  to  have  gas  introduced  into  the  house,  and  he  has 
used  it  ever  since  for  lighting  purposes. 

— M.  VicTORiKN  Saroou,  the  French  dramatist,  having  been 
prosecuted  by  a literary  rival  on  a charge  of  plagiarism,  defended 
himself  in  court  by  saying  that  the  question,  ffiough  a delicate 
one,  was  by  no  means  new.  “ It  is  more  than  two  thousand  years 
old,  and  tlie  good  sense  of  the  public  has  always  solved  it  in  the 
same  way.  Literary  property  resides  in  the  particular  form  which 
the  author  has  given  to  a general  idea.  This  definition  is  not  my 
own  ; it  is  the  definition  of  everybody.  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 
Humanity  is  always  tlie  same.  It  repeats  itself  unceasingly.  It 
has  always  the  same  passions,  the  same  follies,  the  same  vices. 
The  drama  makes  use  of  these  passions,  these  follies,  these  vices, 
and  consequently  turns  necessarily  in  the  same  circle.  One  can 
not  invent  a new  man,  nor  paint  him  other  than  he  is.  We  artists 
are  constantly  taking  up  the  work  of  our  predecessors,  which  we 
reproduce  only  with  such  modifications  as  are  neenwitated  by  di- 
versities of  social  condition,  language,  and  manners.  It  is  not  in 
the  idea  which  we  have  made  usm^kbut  in  the  use  which  we  b*vw 
made  of  it,  tliat  the  right  of  ,||0|i^KlboW8  itself.  Consequently 
an  idea,  a subject,  is  the  prePerl^TWeryboily.  Wlta^^bakia 
to  the  individual  is  the  particular  stand-point  from  whicfa.^^^mE 
at  n subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  plmmi  it  in  refflBSK 
way  in  which  he  arranites  hi.*  plot,  *••*  p 

enii-w-s-tbein  to  speak  and  act.”  Af  

ter  for  eight  days — according  to  Frc 
to  acquit  M.  dARDOu. 
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“ Oh,  if  it’s  only  old  George — ” I said.  “ I suppose  it  is  (piite 
decided  that  I nrn  to  go,  in  any  case  ?” 

“ Well,  yes ; unless  you  cun  bring  forward  some  very  good  rea- 
son for  your  remaining  in  Kngland.  And  even  then,”  added  my 
uncle,  with  a smile,  “ 1 am  afraid  I should  Imre  to  drive  you  out 
of  Norfolk  for  some  time  to  come.  I deplore  the  nece-ssity,  and 
so,  no  doubt,  do  you ; but  it  exists,  and  we  can’t  escape  from  it.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  I thought  I might  as  welt  give  a 
gracious  as.scnt.  In  the  course  of  the  night  and  morning  I had 
considered  my  position,  and  had  found  fair  ground  for  liope  in 
the  fact  that  Maud  had  nut  said  No ; wiiicli  she  might  so  easily 
hare  done  if  she  had  not  contemplated  saying  Yes  at  some  future 
date. 

During  the  intervening  period  it  aoutd  perhaps  be  rather  to  my 
advantage  that  I should  keep  myself  out  of  sight.  Moreover,  since 
it  appeared  that  I was  to  be  allowed  no  choice  in  the  matter,  I felt 
entitled,  without  self-rei)roach,  to  admit  the  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  bad  fun  to  knock  alxnit  the  continent  of  Europe  with  so 
docile  and  pliant  a companion  as  I knew  that  George  would 
prove.  What  I did  not  quite  anticipate  was  my  uncle’s  announce- 
ment that  we  were  to  start  in  three  days’  time.  I pleaded  for  a 
little  longer  delay ; but  he  was  inexorable ; and  when  he  asked  me 
why  I wanted  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  I had  no  answer  to  give. 

Maud  must  have  understood  perfectly  well  the  cause  of  my 
forcible  removal  from  the  scene ; but  she  expressed  her  surprise 
and  regret,  when  we  met,  as  naturally  as  if  she  had  never  in  her 
life  sat  in  a punt  among  the  reeds  of  Thirlhy  Broad ; and  she 
and  my  uncle  bore  themselves  toward  one  another  with  so  elabo- 
rate a show  of  innocent  unconsciousness  that  I could  hardly  watch 
them  together  and  keep  my  countenance.  Mrs.  Farquhar,  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  undcratood  nor  approved  of  the  hasty  decision 
which  had  been  arrived  at,  and  gave  it  her  opinion  that  Ber- 
nard had  just  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  Did  anylmdy  ever  hear 
of  such  a thing  as  removing  a young  man  from  the  University  in 
the  midst  of  his  career,  and  throwing  him  headlong  among  all  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  those  dark  Popish  lands ! She  pro- 
tested against  such  madness  with  all  the  power  of  her  tongue  up 
to  the  end ; and  I greatly  fear  that  my  poor  uncle  had  a bad  time 
of  it  with  her  after  we  were  gone. 

At  the  last  moment  I traiisgi-essed  so  far  as  to  whisper,  im- 
pressively, to  Maud,  like  Charles  I.  to  Bishop  Juxon,  ” Remember!” 
My  exact  meaning  may  not  have  been  more  clear  to  her  tliau  that 
of  the  ill-fated  king  has  been  to  historians;  nor,  for  that  matter. 
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Eari.t  the  next  day  my  uncle  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away 
for  some  destination  unknown,  leaving  a message  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  probably  not  be  back  in  time  for  luncheon.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  he  absented  himself  from  that  meal,  except  when 
called  away  on  magisterial  business;  and  upon  tiiis  occasion  both 
Mrs.  Farquhar  and  I were  led  to  conclude  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind.  That  that  something  was  not  unconnected  with 
the  discovery  which  had  been  made  on  the  previous  evening  seemed 
to  me  more  than  jirobable ; but  Mrs.  Farquhar,  who  was  without 
that  clew  to  the  general  situation,  and  who  was  afflicted  with  one  of 
those  restless  minds  which  are  forever  probing  into  the  cau-ses  of 
things,  exhausted  herself  in  conjecture.^,  and  plied  me  with  abrupt 
queries,  until  I began  to  fear  that,  if  she  did  not  extract  my  secret 
from  me,  she  would  at  least  find  out  that  I had  a secret  to  be  ex- 
tracted— which  would  be  very  nearly  as  bad. 

To  e.scape  from  this  danger  I left  the  house,  and  walked  down 
to  the  woods  in  search  of  Bunco,  whom  I found,  as  I had  expected 
to  do,  in  a clearing  where  a number  of  hen-coops  had  been  set  up 
for  the  young  pheasants.  Buuce,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  old  velveteen  coat,  was  bending  anxiously  over  some  of  the  more 
delicate  of  his  nurslings ; and  he  said  that  that  there  bending  and 
stooping  was  the  very  doosc  and  all  for  the  lumbagy ; also  that  the 
rearing  of  young  birds  was  enough  to  break  a man’s  heart,  let 
alone  his  back.  He  further  remarked  that  some  men  was  ignorant 
of  their  business  and  a many  was  too  lazy  to  attend  to  it ; but  that 
his  motter  was.  Do  your  duoty,  no  matter  what  it  costs  you.  If  you 
didn’t  get  no  thanks,  you  should  have  bore  in  mind,  if  you  was  a 
sensible  man,  that  you  hadn't  ought  for  to  have  expected  none ; 
such  being  the  way  of  the  world.  He  proceeded,  with  his  usual 
modesty,  to  insinuate  that  he  was  himself  the  only  keeper  worthy 
to  be  so  called  in  the  county ; after  which  he  straightened  himself 
up  and  made  a slow  examination  of  me  from  head  to  foot,  as 
though  to  estimate  the  probability  of  my  achieving  a success  ap- 
proaching his  ill  my  own  calling  in  life. 

“So  they’re  a-goin’  to  put  you  into  the  fun  in  ministerial  bii'i- 
ne.s.s,  I hear,  Mr.  Chawls,”  said  he. 

I i-eplied  that  I was  going  into  the  diiilomatic  service,  if  that  was 
what  he  meant. 

“Ah  ! Well,  I ain’t  seen  no  Ambas.sadors,  not  as  I can  call  to 
mind;  but  I seen  some  o’  them  Colony  Governors,  with  a deal  o’ 
gold -lace  about  ’em,  and  their  cocked  hats  under  their  arms. 
Shouldn’t  ha’  knowed  'em  from  Lord  Mayors’  tiunkvs  mysidf. 
But  there!  it  takes  all  kinds  o’  folks  to  make  up  a world,  as  they 
s.ay.  I’d  rather  ha’  heard  you  was  to  wear  her  Majesty’s  uni- 


ttv’s  uniform,  Bi 


going  to 


not  in  furrin  parts.  Sniire  he’ll  be  that  lone 
I don't  know  what  we’re  to  do  with  him.  II 
at  times — don’t  seem  to  take  what  I call  i 
What  does  he  want  to  send  you  off  out  o’ 
belief  a.s  that  there  old  woman’s  at  the  bo 
everlastin’  sehemes  and  minoovers.  Take  ci 
you  some  dirty  trick,  sir,  soon  as  your  back’s  ti 
it  is  to  me  what  she’s  a-drivin'  at,  and  if  sh 
way.  you’d  never  have  a acre  o’  this  here  i 


I’m  getting  rather  tired  < 
property  talked  about;  In 
is  quite  as  anxious  that  I 
a great  deal  more  so  than 
that  much.” 


Bunce  would  have  won  his  Ijet  if  he  had  found  a taker;  for  niv 
uncle,  who  presently  joined  us,  contented  himself  with  inquiring 
civilly  after  Mrs.  Bunce’s  health — ns  if  Mrs.  Bunce  had  ever  been 
known  to  be  anything  but  well — and  led  me  away  without  even 
glancing  at  his  pheasants. 

“I  have  been  to  lunch  with  the  Warrens,  t’harley,”  he  said,  as 
soon  as  we  were  beyond  the  range  of  Bunco’s  sharp  ears,  “ami  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I have  concluded  an  arrangement  which  I hope 
you  will  think  satisfactory,  I wrote  to  you,  as  you  may  remember. 
Borne  time  ago,  that  I doubted  whether  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  return  to  Oxford  and  take  your  degree ; and  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  quite  decided  me  to  carry  out  a plan  wdiich  1 had 
already  been  turning  over  in  my  mind,  and  to  send  you  abroad  for 
a year  or  thereabouts.  Before  yon  can  enter  the  diplomatic  service 
you  will  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  motlern  languages  and  a 
few  other  subj^'ts,  which  is  not  a very  hard  one,  1 Ijelicv’e,  but 
which  will  require  a certain  amount  of  reading  up ; and  I fancied 
that  you  would  get  through  this  necessary  work  more  profitably  as 
well  as  more  pleasantly  if  you  were  travelling  with  a tutor — ” 

“ A tutor !”  I interrupted,  in  dismay ; for  the  truth  was  that  this 
proposition  appeared  to  me  to  ca.st  a cruel  slight  upon  the  dignity 
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pose  that  was  why  we  headed  for  Paris  at  once, 
and  remained  there  to  the  last  day  of  our  per- 
mitted month. 

At  that  season  of  the  year  Paris  was,  c"  course, 
empty,  socially  speaking ; but  its  attractions  were 
not  lessened,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  by  the 
absence  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  streets 
were  full  of  people,  wiiose  costume  and  gestures 
afforded  us  endless  merriment;  in  the  theatres, 
whither  we  repaired  on  most  nights,  in  order  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  language,  were 
crowds  aufhcient  to  render  the  air  almost  un- 
breathable ; the  cafes  were  thronged  with  noisy 
politicians,  who  harangued  for  or  against  the  tot- 
tering Republic,  and  whose  several  views  reach- 
^ us  by  fragments  above  the  clatter  of  the  dom- 
inoes and  the  click  of  the  billiard  bails.  Once, 
while  we  were  sitting  on  the  Boulevard  des  Ital- 
iens,  an  obliging  neighbor  pointed  out  to  us  Gen- 
eral Cavaiguac  striding  by  with  his  head  in  the 
air;  and  once,  from  our  window,  we  saw  the 
Prince-President  driving  past  in  an  open  carrii^e, 
looking  gloomy  and  impenetrable,  as  usual.  He 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  earn  our  approbation, 

I remember,  in  the  matter  of  personal  appearance. 

“ There  is  a good  deal  more  of  the  owl  than  the 
eagle  about  Aim,"  George  said,  contemptuously. 

“ He  may  be  a first-rate  conspirator ; but  if  he 
attempts  to  play  the  game  of  dictatorship  over 
this  disrespectful  nation,  he'll  get  that  melan- 
choly head  of  his  chopp^  off  as  sure  as  he’s 
bom !” 

We  were  domiciled  in  the  Rue  Louis-le-Grand, 
in  a house  which  was  subsequently  razed  to  the 
ground,  together  with  many  others,  during  the 
piping  times  when  Baron  Haussinanu  was  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  and  when  the  potentate  whose  fate 
George  had  so  rashly  forecast  had  become  a full- 
fledged  eagle,  with  no  fear  of  the  Germanic  varie- 
ty of  the  species  before  his  eyes.  The  street  was 
narrow,  as  most  Parisian  streets  were  then ; but 
it  was  a lively  one,  and  I spent  a good  deal  of 
the  time  in  looking  out  of  window  which  I ought 
to  have  employed  in  studying  Wheaton’s  Itiler- 
luUional  Law,  Adam  Smith’s  Wealih  of  Na- 
tiotu,  and  Hallam’s  Comtitttiional  History,  all 
which  works  were  spread  out  invitingly  for  me 
on  the  table  every  morning  by  George,  who 
was  more  successful  in  getting  up  subjects  him- 
self than  in  inducing  me  to  follow  his  example. 

“ You  will  be  plucked,  to  a dead  certainty,”  be 
would  sigh  sometimes;  but  I assured  him  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  that,  when  the 
critical  moment  drew  nearer,  I should  throw  my- 
self into  my  work,  and  accomplish  what  I had  to 
do,  though  not  after  his  fashion.  Some  people,  I 
pointed  out,  overcame  obstacles  by  sapping  and 
mining ; others  annihilated  them  by  a coup  de 
main — he  belonged  to  the  former,  I to  the  latter 
class.  I don’t  know  whether  he  was  convinced 
by  this  reasoning,  but  doubtless  his  common- 
sense  showed  him  the  useles-sncss  of  arguing 
against  it ; for,  in  truth,  he  had  no  authority  over 
me.  All  be  stipulated  for  was  that  we  should  at 
least  go  through  the  form  of  reading  for  a few 
hours  every  morning,  and  to  this  1 could  not  rea- 
sonably object.  In  the  afternoons  and  evenings 
we  wander^  abroad,  studying  Parisian  life  and 
manners  under  various  aspects. 

Wherever  w'e  went — and  chance  took  us  into 
some  queer  places — I was  haunted  by  a vague 
expectation  of  encountering  my  castaway  cousin. 
That  I should  come  across  him  sooner  or  later, 
in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  I was  convinced  ; and  as 
often  as  I saw  a seeiiy  out-at-cibows  Englishman 
I began  scanning  his  features  eagerly  in  the 
effort  to  trace  in  them  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  my  uncle.  With  a few  of  these  disreputable 
persons  I made  some  excuse  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance, and  I remember  in  particular  one  raffish- 
looking  half-tipsy  youth  whom  we  chanced  upon 
at  a cafe  chantanl,  and  who  responded  to  my 
advances  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  I really 
thought  he  had  quite  a Le  Marchant  sort  of  look 
about  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  the  trifling  detail 
of  his  being  at  least  a dozen  years  too  young  did 
not  strike  me  at  the  moment.  Only  after  lie  had  ' 
begun  to  scatter  his  b’s  about  in  a reckless  man- 
ner was  I reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not  be  the  man  of  whom  I was  in 
search.  It  then  seemed  to  be  about  time  to  shake 
him  off,  and  I accordingly  signaled  to  George  to 
get  up ; but  my  friend  would  not  be  shaken  off 
stall,  accompanied  us  down  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
addressing  me  as  “ ole  feller”  in  a loud  voice,  and 
finally  requested  the  loan  of  twenty  francs,  at 
which  price  I was  glad  to  be  rid  of  him. 

When  he  had  stumbled  away  into  tlie  darkness 
George  ventured  on  a mild  remonstrance.  “What 
possesses  you  to  speak  to  these  cads,  Charley  f 
One  would  think  you  had  some  private  reasons  | 
for  forcing  your  company  upon  every  drunken  , 
loafer  within  reach.” 

I replied  that  I bad  such  reasons,  and  proceed- 
ed to  explain  what  they  were,  while  George  plod- 
ed  along  beside  me  and  listened  in  silence.  He  1 
knew  the  whole  story  of  my  uncle’s  calamity— 
indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  that  everybody  in  Nor- 
folk except  myself  had  always  been  acquainted  J 
with  it — and  he  did  not  express  any  surprise  at 
the  quest  which  1 had  undertaken,  only  a sort  of 
tacit  disapproval. 

“And  when  you  have  got  him,  what  will  you 
do  with  him  ?”  be  asked. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.  Make  friends  with  him,  I 
suppose.”  ■ , 

“ Yes;  and  then?” 

“Oh,  well,  then  I must  try  to  arrange  a meet- 
ing between  him  and  my  uncle.” 

“ I see.”  .... 

“You  dtm’t  seem  very  enthusiasUc  about  my 
plan  ” I remarked,  with  some  impatience. 

^ “ Well,  I don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  said  George, 
musingly.  “ It’s  a noble  project,  no  doubt ; but 
then  you  know,  I am  one  of  those  commonplace 
people  who  can’t,  as  a rule,  appreciate  noble  pro- 
]e^  I think,  if  I were  in  your  place,  I should 
■ irtwell alone.”  , , , . 

“If  things  w they  ar^  I let 


them  alone,”  I answered ; “ but  they  are  not 
Tliey  are  well  for  me,  of  course ; but  one  isn’t  to 
consider  one’s  own  interests  above  and  before  ev- 
erything. I should  have  thought  you  would  have 
understood  that.  Maud  did  at  once.  She  quite 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  find  out 
this  unfortunate  fellow  and  let  him  have  another 
chance,  though  she  acknowledged  that  she  hoped 
I should  not  succeed.” 

“ Miss  Dennison,”  said  George,  “ takes  the  ro- 
mantic view  of  the  case ; and  that  is  quite  right, 
and  what  one  would  wish  her  to  do.  She  has  a 
noble  and  generous  nature  herself;  she  would 
like  to  be  able  to  think  that  you  too  were  gener- 
ous and  willing  to  sacrifice  your  prospects  rather 
than  be  partner — sleeping  partner  even — in  an 
injustice.  And  yet,  you  see,  she  doesn’t  go  the 
extreme  length  of  wishing  you  success;  she 
wants  you  to  have  the  glory  of  being  disinterest- 
ed, but  not  the  inconvenience.  As  for  me,  I am 
quite  content  to  follow  her  lead.  By  all  means 
go  on  looking  for  your  cousin ; only  I hope  you 
won’t  find  him.  And  indeed  I don’t  think  you 
will.” 

“ That  reroiuns  to  be  seen,”  I remarked. 

“ But  supposing  that,  by  some  queer  chance, 
you  should  find  him,”  pursued  George,  “you  will 
then,  as  you  say,  have  to  lead  him  home  to  Mr. 
Le  Marchant,  who  is  not  likely  either  to  thank 
you  or  to  change  his  mind  at  your  suggestion ; 
and  again,  supposing  that  he  does  change  his 
mind,  the  odds  are  tliat  the  son  will  turn  out  to 
be  altogether  irreclsimabie,  and  then  there  will  be 
another  quarrel  and  another  scandal ; and  again, 
supposing  that  all  goes  smoothly,  that  the  son  be- 
haves iiimself,  and  that  the  father  is  delighted  to 
have  him  buck  again  and  consents  to  cut  you 
adrift — then  what  will  you  have  left  to  marry 
upon?  I really  do  thiuk  that  you  bad  better 
leave  well  alone.” 

I thought  this  rather  cynical  of  George ; but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I was  not  very  disconsolate  at 
my  failure  to  discover  Harry  in  Paris.  If  he 
chose  to  turn  up,  well  and  good,  and  I should 
then,  I hoped,  know  how  to  do  my  duty ; but,  aft- 
er all,  I had  not  come  abroad  to  seek  for  him. 

When  summer  was  fading  into  autumn  we  set 
our  faces  toward  the  south,  journeying  by  rail 
as  far  as  the  train  would  take  us — which,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  was  not  beyond  Lyons — and 
thence  dawdling  on  to  the  Mediterranean,  stop- 
ping at  places  where  nobody  dreams  of  passing 
a night  now,  and  enjoying  the  color,  the  pictur- 
esque out-door  life,  the  wines,  and  the  songs  of 
windy  Provence  as  Sterne  and  the  old  travellers 
used  to  enjoy  thorn,  and  as  no  traveller  will  ever 
enjoy  them  agaiiL  At  Nice  we  made  another 
long  ball,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  days  of 
October  that  we  struck  a bargain  with  a vdiun- 
no,  w ho  was  to  take  us  by  way  of  the  Cornice 
rood  to  Genoa,  whence  we  proposed  to  travel  by 
easy  stages  toward  Rome. 

I see  by  my  Bradsliaw  that  a railway  now  runs 
through  thill  lovely  district,  and  I am  told  by 
many  friends  tliat  tbe  little  white  villages  which 
used  to  be  dotted  along  the  coast-liiie  are  now 
more  or  lass  lively  watering-places,  with  the  con- 
ventional big  hotels  and  the  usual  winter  popula- 
tion of  invalids  and  idlers.  I should  doubt  wheth- 
er these  things  can  be  an  improvement,  but  to 
roe  personally  it  is  of  no  consequence.  I have 
never  revisit^  the  Riviera,  and  1 never  shall.  In 
the  year  1862,  when  George  Warren  and  I drove 
along  its  shores  in  the  brilliant  autumn  sunshine, 
and  looked  down  upon  “ bays  the  peacock’s  neck 
in  hue,”  where  bare-legged  fishermen  sat  mend- 
ing their  nets,  or  out  upon  distant  headlands 
clothed  with  the  silvery  olive,  I thought  to  my- 
self that  I would  return  thither  on  my  wedding 
trip ; but  circumstances  interfered  with  tlie  real- 
ization of  this  scheme,  and  now  I should  be  very 
sorry  to  destroy  a happy  memory  by  a stupid  at- 
tempt to  refresh  it. 

It  was  on  tbe  evening  of  the  second  day,  I 
think,  that  we  drew  near  to  the  little  town  of 
Alassio,  where  it  was  intended  that  we  should 
spend  the  night.  As  we  entered  the  dim,  nar- 
row street  it  became  evident  that  the  place  was 
in  a state  of  commotion.  Above  the  rattle  of 
oar  wheels  and  the  clatter  of  our  horses’  hoofs 
we  could  distinguish  a confused  din  of  shouts 
and  oaths  and  cracking  of  whips,  which  grew 
clearer  presently,  when  our  driver  pulled  up,  be- 
ing unable  to  advance  fuithcr  on  account  of  the 
crowd  of  gesticulating  inhabitants  which  blocked 
the  way.  We  both  stood  up  and  looked  over 
tbe  beads  of  the  excited  population.  In  front 
of  the  inn  were  drawn  up  two  travelling -car- 
riages, facing  in  opposite  directions,  and  each 
with  its  four  horses  harnessed;  but  the  four 
postilions  bad  dismounted,  and  were  dancing 
round  one  another  in  the  vacant  space  between 
tlie  two  vehicles,  flourishing  their  whips,  and  ex- 
changing threats  of  a most  terrible  and  blood- 
curdling nature. 

“ What  is  all  the  row  about?”  George  inquired 
of  our  vetturino,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said : “ It  is  a difficulty  about  the  horses.  They 
both  want  to  get  on,  and  there  are  only  four  fresh 
beasts  to  be  had,  so  they  are  quarrelling.  It  oft- 
en happens  like  that — che  vuoU  f” 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  a set  of  capering' 
fools  ?”  exclaimed  George,  who  had  a fine  British 
disdain  for  all  foreign  methods  of  carrying  on 
hostilities.  “ Why  can’t  they  set  to  work  with 
their  fists,  if  they  mean  fighting?  Upon  my 
word,  I’ve  a great  mind  to  go  and  show  them  tbe 
way.  I don’t  suppose  they  do  mean  fighting  at 
all,  though.” 

However,  he  did  them  an  injustice  there.  Even 
while  he  spoke  a whip-lash,  either  by  aeddent  or 
intention,  fell  right  across  tbe  cheek  of  one  of 
the  postilions,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  a gen- 
era!  onslaught.  Immediately  there  was  a yell 
and  a screech,  and  in  another  moment  tbe  whole 
four  of  them  were  locked  together  in  a struggling 
mass,  making  free  use  of  their  whips,  and  also,  so 
far  as  one  ooald  see  through  tbe  cloud  of  dust 
that  they  kicked  up,  of  their  and  teeth.  The 


riderless  horses  began  to  plunge ; the  occupants 
of  the  further  carriage  bundled  out  on  to  the 
road  in  affright ; in  the  other  one,  a lady  whose 
back  was  toward  us  sat  looking  on  at  the  fray 
with  perfect  composure  and  indifference,  paying 
no  attention  to  her  courier  and  maid,  both  of 
whom  had  jumped  down,  and  were  entreating 
her  to  do  likewise. 

“ By  Jove  1 she’s  a cool  band,”  I said,  admir- 
ingly. “ An  English  woman  evidently.  Oughtn’t 
we  to  go  and  offer  to  help  her  ?” 

George’s  insular  reserve  asserted  itself  at  once. 

“ Oh,  I think  we  had  better  not  interfere,"  be  an- 
swered ; “ she  might  not  like  it  I’m  quite  game 
to  go  and  separate  those  lunatics,  though,  if  you 
choose.” 

But  I had  an  inquisitive  desire  to  see  the  lady’s 
face,  and  at  that  time  of  my  life  I was  seldom 
afflicted  with  shyness.  I stepped  up  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  took  off  my  wide-awake,  with  my 
best  bow,  and  asked  whether  I could  of  any 
assistance.  “Had  you  not  better  get  out?”  I 
said.  “ Nobody  is  holding  your  horses,  you  know.” 

She  turned  her  head,  and  took  a slow  survey  of 
my  humble  person,  which  disconcerted  me  a little. 

Thank  you,”  she  answered,  in  a cool,  pleasant 
voice ; “ but  my  horses  are  much  too  tired  to  run 
away.  The  other  people  have  got  the  fresh  ones, 
unfortunately.  No ; I don’t  know  that  you  can 
be  of  any  use.  Unless,”  she  added,  as  an  after- 
thought, “ you  would  knock  one  of  those  men 
down : then  we  should  be  two  to  one,  which  ought 
to  give  us  a better  chance.  Or  perhaps  your 
friend  would  like  to  do  it ; he  seems  to  be  eager 
for  the  battle.” 

These  last  words,  spoken  in  a somewhat  louder 
key,  caught  the  ear  of  George,  who  was  much 
more  at  home  in  the  art  of  self-defense  than  in 
that  of  making  polite  speeches.  He  waited  for 
no  second  hint ; and  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  one 
of  the  postilions  was  sprawling  on  his  back,  with 
the  soles  of  his  huge  boots  in  the  air. 

“ Oh,  dear  me !”  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  great 
vexation,  “ he  has  knocked  down  the  wrong  man ! 
How  very  stupid  of  him ! Now  we  are  done  for.” 

There  was  no  doubt  about  that.  In  the  midst 
of  the  uproar  aroused  by  George’s  unlucky  inter- 
vention tlie  enemy  quietly  vacated  the  field.  The 
dusty  post-boys  hoisted  themselves  into  their 
saddles,  the  travellers  resumed  their  seats,  and 
presently  the  rival  carriage  rolled  away  toward 
Oneglia  and  San  Remo,  the  crowd  falling  back  on 
either  side  to  give  it  passage.  Meanwhile  the 
guardians  of  law  and  order,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  modestly  in  the  background,  came  forward 
in  the  shape  of  two  carabinieri.  These  made  a 
prompt  capture  of  George,  and  were  leading  him 
away — presumably  to  the  lock-up — when  the  un- 
known lady  stopped  them  with  an  imperious  gest- 
ure. She  said  a few  rapid  words  to  them  in 
Italian,  the  sense  of  which  1 was  unable  to  catch, 
but  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  at  once 
to  relinquish  their  prisoner.  Then  she  turned  to 
Geoige,  who  was  looking  very  angry  and  crest- 
fallen. 

“ 1 have  told  these  men  that  I am  on  my  way 
to  Turin,  and  that  I shall  see  his  Majesty  there — 
which  is  true,"  she  said.  “ I also  told  them  that 
you  were  a personage  of  distinction — which  is 
probably  not  true,  but  that  can’t  be  helped — and 
that  they  would  certainly  be  put  to  death  if  they 
meddled  with  you.  Perhaps  you  had  better  give 
them  some  money,  though.  Not  too  much ; ten 
lire  each  will  be  ample.”  She  added,  as  she 
stepped  out  of  her  carriage,  “ You  should  not  be 
so  hasty.  If  you  had  taken  tbe  trouble  to  ask 
me  which  were  my  postilions  you  would  have 
saved  your  money,  and  I might  have  been  able  to 
continue  my  journey.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  siud  George,  half  laughing, 
half  indignant 

She  smiled.  “ Oh,”  said  she,  “ you  meant  well ; 
and,  after  all,  it  does  not  much  matter.  It  is  only 
spending  a night  here,  and  I suppose  they  can 
give  me  rooms.”  With  which  she  marched  into 
the  inn,  followed  by  her  courier  and  maid,  leav- 
ing us  to  arrange  matters  with  the  carabinieri 
and  the  bruised  postilion,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  naturally  much  annoy^  at  tbe  treatment  he 
had  received,  and  assessed  bis  injuries  at  two 
napoleons. 

“ What  an  extraordinary  woman !”  ejaculated 
George,  as  we  entered  the  dark,  musty-smelling 
inn,  after  discharging  the  various  claims  made 
upon  us — what  a very  extraordinary  woman  !” 

“ She  certainly  is  not  ordinary,”  I agreed ; “but 
I don’t  know  that  she  is  any  the  worse  for  that. 
I wonder  who  she  is  ? Did  you  notice  that  she 
said  she  was  going  to  see  the  King  of  Sardinia?” 

“She  said  she  would  see  him  at  Turin;  but 
then  so  might  you  or  I,  you  know — in  the  street,” 
observed  the  cautious  George.  “ I didn’t  much 
like  the  look  of  her  myself,”  he  added. 

“ I am  quite  certain  that  she  is  a lady,”  said 
I,  decisively ; “one  could  tell  that  at  once  by  her 
voice.  And  I must  say  that  I did  rather  like  the 
look  of  her.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  She  has  cost 
me  a lot  of  money,  and  all  the  skin  off  my 
knuckle,”  observed  George,  ruefully.  “I  don’t 
care  if  I never  see  her  again.” 

1 said  I should  be  very  much  disappointed  if 
we  didn’t  see  her  again,  and  added  that  I was 
determined  at  least  to  find  out  who  she  was  be- 
fore she  left. 

I very  soon  obtained  the  desired  information, 
for  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  courier 
whom  we  had  seen  below  appeared  at  our  door, 
and  handed  me  a card  bearing  the  name  of  Lady 
Constance  Milner,  beneath  which  was  scribbled 
in  pencil,  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr. 

Warren  at  dinner  at  seven  o'clock,  and  begs  that 
they  will  not  trouble  to  dress. 

“ H’m ! it  hasn’t  taken  her  long  to  find  out 
who  we  are,  anyhow,”  growled  George.  “She 
might  have  told  the  fellow  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
I think.  Suppose  you  write  her  a Une  to  say 
you’re  sorry  we  can’t  go.” 

I replied  that  1 should  oertaioly  not  do  any- 


thing of  the  kind.  Lady  (Jonrtaace  nadoBbu,  . 
meant  to  be  civil,  and  it  no  £m1. 

George  had  barked  his 
upon  his  friends  instead  « his 
courae  he  could  do  as  he  liked  ■ v 

dine  with  her.  ’ 

At  seven  o’clock,  accordingly,  I 
taut  companion  descended  to  the 
were  shown  into  a large  bare  apariwSultT' 
stone  floor,  and  walls  painted  in  rode  ftwcl 
Our  entertainer  rose  from  her  chair  bv  U^' 

dow  to  receive  us  She  was  afair-haii^lwonan' 
extremely  Ull,  and  holding  herself  in  such  » J' 
ner  as  to  show  every  inch  of  her  height  In  th 
carriage  she  had  not  struck  me  as  being  mJ- 
but  I saw  now  that  her  age  could  not  mich  «' 
ceed  five  or  six  and  twenty.  Slie  had  a slid,! 
natural  droop  of  the  eyelids,  and  also  about  the 
corners  of  the  eyebrows,  which  gave  the  upper 
part  of  her  face  a somewhat  supercilious  eim 
sion ; but  this  was  contradicted  by  her  niMih 
which  was  rather  large,  and  which  wore  a bold! 
frank  smile.  One  uoUced  these  details  before 
asking  one’s  self  whether  she  were  handsome  or 
not  Probably  nine  people  out  of  ten  would  have 
called  her  so,  althougli  she  had  not  much  beauu 
of  feature.  What  she  had  was  an  air  of  disiiii^ 
tion,  an  admirable  figure,  and  a travelling  drtos 
which  fitted  her  like  a glove. 

“Please  sit  down,”  she  said.  “I  thought, as 
we  are  the  only  people  in  the  inn,  we  might 
well  dine  together.  I can’t  offer  you  a good  din! 
ner,  of  course ; still,  yon  will  fare  a little  better 
with  me  than  you  would  have  done  alone,  for  mr 
courier,  Antonio,  is  a universal  genius,  and  I hare 
sent  him  down  to  the  kitchen  to  see  what  he  can 
do.  He  found  out  your  names  for  me,  but  I don't 
know  which  is  which.  Is  Mr.  Warren  the  one 
who  gave  my  postilion  the  black  eye?  Ah, I 
thought  so.  You  are  both  of  you  at  Oifoid  or 
Cambridge,  I suppose  ?” 

Her  manner  was  a trifle  patroniang;  she  im- 
plied a little  too  clearly,  perhaps,  that  our  names 
and  history  were  matters  of  the  most  complete 
indifference  to  her ; yet  I did  not  feel  offendfd. 
It  was  evidently  natural  to  her  to  talk  like  that; 
there  was  no  affecUtion  in  her  good-humored 
nonchalance,  and  if  she  did  not  care  about  culti- 
vating our  acquaintance,  neither  were  we  so  ven 
anxious  to  cultivate  hers.  Chance  had  throan 
us  together  for  one  evening,  and  there  was  m 
reason  why  we  should  not  get  what  amusemeoi 
we  could  out  of  that  chance,  witlumt  eoiuraiuin’ 
ourselves  in  any  way  with  regard  to  future  rela- 
tions. I took  her  civilities  as  I supposed  ik 
she  intended  them  to  be  taken,  and  perhaps tlut 
was  why  she  and  1 got  on  swimmingly  togetlier 
during  the  dinner,  which  amply  justifid  her  bofct 
of  Antonio’s  skill. 

I George,  on  the  otlier  hand,  did  not  get  on  wiih 
her  at  all.  As  a general  thing,  George  disliLed 
and  distrusted  odd  people.  Oddity,  in  his  eyes, 
was  primd  facie  evidence  of  a lack  of  tespeeu 
bility ; and  respectability  was  his  idol.  Besiiifc, 
as  lie  told  me  afterward,  he  had  an  instincme 
feeling  that  this  woman  was  dangerous;  sni 
when  I inquired,  “ Dangerous  in  what  way?”  he 
replied  that  he  didn’t  know,  but  that  be  main 
tained  his  opinion.  While  dinner  was  going  on  h' 
scarcely  spoke  at  all,  keeping  his  eyes  fined  upon 
his  plate,  and  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  stay- 
ing of  a healthy  appetite.  Once  I saw  Lady  Con- 
stance give  him  a long  look— such  a look  as  she 
had  honored  me  with  when  I had  first  accosted 
her — but  that  appeared  to  safisfy  any  curiosity 
that  she  may  have  felt  as  to  my  friend;  for  she 
took  no  further  notice  of  him,  except  once,  until 
the  time  came  for  her  to  wish  him  good-night. 

Before  that  time  she  had  heard  a gt^  d® 
about  me  and  my  belongings.  She  inquiroi 
whether  my  uncle  was  a brother  of  General  U 
Marchant’s,  whom  she  said  that  she  knew  slight- 
ly ; she  gratified  my  vanity  by  remembering  per- 
fectly well  that  I had  been  Captain  of  the  Bsats 
at  Eton ; she  found  out  that  we  proposed  B 
spend  the  winter  among  tlie  cities  of  Sontbern 
Italy,  and  expressed  a gracious  hope  tki 
might  meet  at  Naples,  whither  she  herself  »*> 
bound.  When  I told  her  that  I was  destined  ere 
long  to  enter  diplomacy,  she  became  more  inw- 
ested.  “ It  is  an  amusing  game,"  she 
“ perhaps  as  amusing  a game  as  there  is.  w., 
to  enjoy  it,  you  should  toke  it  up  as  an  sB»te“t, 
the  professional  people  are  tied  hand  and  » 
with  red  tape,  and  generally  get  sick  of  ib 
ti-ade  before  they  have  learned  it  I know . 
thing  of  diplomacy  from  their  point 
my  brother  is  Minister  at  one  of  the  OeriM 
courts,  and  my  husband  was  in  the  service 
one  time.”  , i 

“And  he  has  given  it  up?— your  husbawi, 
mean,”  I inquired. 

“He  has  given  everything  up;  be  u 
she  answered,  quietly. 

I felt  myself  becoming  hot  all  over, 
beg  your  pardon,”  I murmured.  ^ 

“Don’t  mind  roe,”  she  -j.,; 

couldn’t  be  expected  to  know  that  I was  • 
and  mistakes  of  that  kind  are  a great 
disagreeable  for  the  nude 

than  for  the  person  about  whom  tb  y 
Still,  if  you  are  going  to  be  a 
will  have  to  acquire  the  art  of  wn  ^ 
I’ll  make  you  a present  of  an  excellent 
rhyme : 

‘ If  yon  yoor  lips  would  k«P 

Five  things  observe  with^-  ^ 

To  whom  you  speak,  <d  ^ 

And  how,  and  when,  and  when. 

r Mr.  Warren  would  probably  suggest  as  an  ^ ^ 
ment,  ‘Never  speak  at  all,’  but  we  cant  ot 
Trappists.”  she 

This  was  the  one  occasion  '>P”“  . jj,,;  |« 

dressed  herself  to  George,  who  rep  ^ 
thought  it  a very  good  plan  not  to  pe»*i 
you  had  something  to  say.  . w 

Veiy  soon  after  this  we  jjar^ 

om 
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who  was  accustomed  to  be  surrounded  by  obedi- 
ent vassals,  or  whether  it  was  only  that  she  con- 
sidered us  to  be  very  little  people,  I had,  of  course, 
no  means  of  telling,  but  she  certainly  treated  us 
very  much  as  a good-natured,  easy-going  sover- 
eign might  be  expected  to  treat  her  subjects, 
and,  when  she  had  had  enough  of  us,  sent  us 
away  without  any  ceremony. 

“ Good-night  and  gootl-bv,”  she  said ; “ for  I 
shall  probably  have  started  before  you  are  up  to- 
morrow morning.  If  you  should  find  yourselves 
at  Naples  or  Palermo  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  we  may,  perhaps,  meet  again,  and  I hope 
you  will  call  upon  me.” 

With  these  last  words  she  turned  away,  and 
resumed  the  chair  by  the  window  where  she  hud 
been  sitting  when  we  made  our  entrance,  and 
Antonio,  a grave  black-bearded  functionary,  held 
the  door  open  and  bowed  us  out. 

[TO  UK  OOSTtWtJEl).] 


THE  CROSS  UPON  THE  SPIRE. 

The  ship  came  slowly  sailing  in 
Beneath  a gloomy,  threat’ning  sky. 

And  round  her,  by  the  tempest  lashed. 

The  waters  of  the  bay  rose  high. 

Long  had  she  been  upon  the  sea. 

And  many  battles  had  she  fought 
W’^ith  fearful  storms  and  mighty  winds 
That  her  destruction  cruelly  sought ; 

And,  bravely  keeping  on  her  way. 

Had  safely  through  all  perils  passed. 

And  yet  nor  moon  nor  stars  shone  out 
When  she  drew  near  to  port  at  last. 

“ It  may  be  I have  brought  ill  luck,” 

Said  one  who  by  the  captain  stood, 

“As  Jonah  did.  They  used  to  say 
That  ne’er  with  me  came  aught  of  good. 
And  it  was  but  the  truth  they  spoke. 

I was  a wild  and  reckless  boy: 

In  me  my  father  had  no  pride. 

In  me  my  mother  found  no  joy; 

I grieved  the  hearts  I should  have  cheered. 
And  spumed  the  help  of  friendly  hands; 
And  then,  disgraced,  I fled  to  roam 
For  ten  long  years  in  foreign  lands. 

“And  not  one  word  to  kith  nor  kin 
I sent.  I knew  them  glad  to  be 
Free  from  the  shame  and  wretchedness 
That  in  those  days  were  part  of  me. 

Ay!  shame  so  heavy  that  at  last 
Its  weight  a mother  could  not  bear : 

And  he  is  lost  indeed — almost — 

Of  whom  a mother  can  despair. 

Almost — not  quite,  thanks  be  to  God ! 

For  I have,  friendless  and  alone. 

With  His  help,  striven  manfully 
For  youthful  folly  to  atone. 

“And  now  I ask  my  doubting  heart 
(I  know  they  live)  will  they  again. 

They  who  once  loved  me,  smile  on  me. 

Or  do  I welcome  seek  in  vain? 

All  omens  have  forbidden  hope. 

Strong  powers  have  delayed  our  hark. 

And  as  we  near  the  land  to-night 
Around  us  everything  is  dark.” 

“Not  everything,”  the  captain  said. 

With  pointing  finger.  “Friend,  look  there !” 
And  lo!  a wondrous  cross  that  seemed 
By  spirit  hands  held  in  the  air. 

Above  the  sleeping  city,  like 
Stars  blended  in  a beacon-light. 

It  brightly  shone,  and  welcome  gave 
To  all  who  came  from  sea  by  night. 

And  many,  hurrying  on  deck. 

Cried,  “Ever  blessed  be  those  who  made 
Their  church  uphold  the  sacred  sign 
And  many  wept,  and  many  prayed, 

And  he,  the  wanderer,  feared  no  more 
The  shadow  of  his  early  sin, 

A.s  toward  the  cross  upon  the  spire 
The  ship  went  slowly  sailing  in. 


which  constantly  send  forth  a column  of  water  I 
and  steam  to  the  height  of  250  and  sometimes 
SOO  feet.  Even  these  are  not  so  remarkable, 
perhaps,  as  the  terrace-building  streams,  which 
are  formed  by  the  issue  of  water,  heated  by  vol- 
canic action,  through  tortuous  passages  in  creta- 
ceous limestone.  The  water  l)ecoines  charged 
with  dissolving  portions  of  the  rock,  and  on 
reaching  the  surface  it  is  discharged  in  pulsating 
throbs,  each  of  which  deposits  a thin  corrugated 
lamina  of  the  calcareous  substance  held  in  solu- 
tion. This  slow  but  ceaseless  process  has  result- 
ed in  building  up  beautiful  scallop-bordered  bath- 
ing-pools along  many  thousands  of  feet  of  ter- 
raced slopes  which  occupy  the  mountain-side. 
Traces  of  ii-on  held  in  soluticn  tint  these  forma- 
tions with  their  own  peculiar  coloring  in  vertical 
banding,  and  the  whole  effect  is  described  as  be- 
yond conception  beautiful.  The  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gardiner  River,  are 
the  most  remarkable  active  springs  of  this  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  but  there 
are  many  others  on  a smaller  scale,  and  even  the 
Mammoth  Springs  themselves  arc  insignificant 
compared  with  those,  now  extinct,  which  in  some 
far  distant  time  have  covered  the  Terrace  Mount- 
ain and  enormous  ranges  of  cliff  along  the  Yel- 
lowstone with  the  crumbling  remains  of  similar 
pools  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.” 


THE  LOUISVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

The  Southern  Industrial  Exposition,  which  was 
recently  opened  with  great  eclat  by  President  Ar- 
thur, has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  pro- 
moters. It  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  in  a South- 
ern State,  and  has  received  a hearty  support  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  attendance  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  its  influence  on  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  the  South  can 
not  fail  to  be  most  salutary. 


MISS  DIANA  IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 

This  week’s  front-page  picture  is  not  a fancy 
sketch  of  what  might  happen,  but  an  illustration 
of  what  actually  did  happen  last  summer  in  the 
Adirondaeks.  The  young  lady  who  made  the 
successful  shot,  and  thus  killed  her  first  deer,  is 
well  known  in  New  York  society,  and,  were  her 
name  to  be  mentioned,  many  readers  of  the  Week- 
ly would  say,  “Why,  I know  her  well ; but  I nev- 
er heard  that  she  was  a good  rifle-shot.” 

The  killing  of  this  particular  deer  was  not  the 
result  of  an  accident,  nor  was  the  shot  made  at 
such  short  range  as  to  render  a miss  impossif)le. 
Assiduous  practice  had  trained  both  eye  and  hand, 
until  to  make  a bull’s-eye  at  a hundred  paces  was 
no  uncommon  feat  for  Miss  Diana.  She  had 
gone  on  several  hunts,  and  familiarized  herself 
with  their  details,  so  that  when  her  turn  came, 
and  from  the  lonely  “stand”  that  she  had  occu- 
pied for  several  hours  one  cool  September  morn- 
ing she  saw  the  coveted  game  swimming  within 
rifle-shot,  she  did  not  become  so  excited  as  to 
throw  away  her  opportunity  by  a premature  shot, 
as  many  a sportsman  would  have  done  in  her 
place.  She  waited  until  the  deer  had  reached 
shore,  and  half  emerged  from  the  water,  then 
with  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of  a veteran  she 
fired  at  the  broadside  so  fairly  presented,  and  be- 
fore she  could  note  the  effect  of  her  shot  through 
its  smoke  a cheer  from  the  hunters  who  had  been 
following  the  deer  across  the  lake  announced  its 
success. 

Miss  Diana  might  have  killed  a deer  long  be- 
fore this  if  she  had  consented  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion often  taken  by  the  cowardly  deer  butchers 
from  the  city  who  frequent  the  Adirondaeks,  and 
allowed  herself  to  be  rowed  in  a boat  up  to  the 
exhausted  animal  while  far  out  in  the  lake,  and 
surrounded  by  other  boats  beyond  the  possibility 
of  escape.  With  the  true  instinct  of  a man 
she  scorned  such  a method,  and  preferred  to 
take  the  chances  of  a long  shot  at  a moment 
when  one  more  bound  would  have  lost  the  deer 
to  sight  amid  dense  underbrush. 

tjiieer  stories  are  told  in  the  woods  of  the 
Northern  wilderness  of  the  devices  employed  by 
certain  city  visitors  to  obtain  a shot  at  a deei',  and 
thus  furnish  a sort  of  foundation  for  a series  of 
lioastful  lies  that  shall  last  them  a lifetime.  One 
that  is  well  vouched  for  is  of  a dandy  sportsman, 
whose  only  recommendation  to  human  consider- 
ation was  his  money,  who  offered  his  guides  a 
hundred  dollars  to  place  him  so  that  he  could  kill 
a deer.  As  a result,  they  drove  one  into  the  lake, 
surrounded  it  with  boats,  and  as  one  of  the  guides 
reached  over  and  held  it  by  the  tail,  the  noble- 
minded  hunter,  with  the  instinct  of  a butcher, 
placed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  to  the  head  of  the 
struggling  animal  and  blew  out  its  brains. 

As  a rule,  the  less  city  sportsmen  have  to  say 
of  their  hunting  exploits  in  the  Adirondaeks,  the 
more  they  will  be  respected  by  their  friends  who 
aequainte«l  with  the  true  history  of  the  ad- 
ventures in  question. 

In  contrast  to  this  unsavory  incident  a good 
story  is  told  of  the  unexpected  success  of  anoth- 
shot  made  by  a woman.  Some  years  ago  a 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  camping  in 
the  Adirondaeks,  and  one  day  several  of  the  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  pistol  practice.  One  of  them 
offered  his  pistol,  a Derringer  of  large  calibre,  to 
one  of  the  ladies,  and  asked  her  to  try  a shot. 
Although  she  had  never  fired  a pistol,  she  express- 
ed a willingness  to  do  so,  provided  he  would  fix  a 
target  for  her  to  aim  at.  Taking  the  first  object 
at  hand,  which  happened  to  be  his  own  hat,  the 
gentleman  pinne<i  it  to  a tree  a few  yard.s  distant, 
and  stepped  aside.  The  lady  pointed  the  pistol, 
shut  her  eyes,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  made  a 
bull’s-eye,  the  big  bullet  tearing  out  the  entire 
crown  of  the  hat,  which  was  his  only  one,  and 
could  not  be  replaced  until  the  return  to  civiliza- 
tion. To  this  day  her  claims  to  marksmanship 


are  based  upon  that  one  shot,  for  she  has  never 
fired  another. 

A short  time  since  a Michigan  school-teacher 
was  trained  by  a friend  in  the  ways  of  woodcraft 
until  she  too  succeeded  iu  killing  a deer  with  a 
fair  shot.  Sinking  back  in  the  canoe  from  which 
she  had  fired,  with  a sigh  of  relief  and  happiness, 
she  exclaimed  There ! I’ve  kuled  a deer.  Now 
if  I can  only  shoot  a bear  I shall  be  ready  to  die 
and  go  to  heaven.” 

As  Miss  Diana  has  again  visited  the  Adiron- 
dacka  this  summer,  and  is  now  encamped  with  a 
party  of  friends  in  one  of  the  wildest  sections  of 
that  wild  region,  the  chances  are  that  she  will  re- 
turn to  the  city  in  the  autumn  bearing  other  ant- 
lered trophies  to  add  to  those  already  won. 


ENGLISH  GOSSIP. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

Queer  Misinformation.— A strange  Case.— Selling  a 
Wife.— Idiotic  Anger.- A solitary  Survivor.— A Case 
of  Bathos.- Irish  Anecdotes. 

A ERiEND  who  came  over  in  the  Channel  packet 
the  other  day  overheard  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  a French  lady  passenger  and  the 
stewardess : 

“ What  is  that  high  cliff  called  ?” 

“ Shakspeare’s  Cliff,  ma’am.” 

“ And  why  Shukspeare’s  ?” 

“ Oh” — after  a moment’s  reflection — “ because 
a brig  of  that  name  was  wrecked.  See,  there  is 
a hole  in  it  which  her  bows  made  before  she  went 
down.” 

My  friend  thought  it  only  right  to  undeceive 
the  French  lady  ns  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Shakspeare’s  Cliff ; but  he  might  just  as  well 
have  spared  his  pains : the  lady  preferred  to  be- 
lieve the  local  authority.  The  moral  of  the  story, 
however,  remains  behind.  My  friend,  who  is  a 
trustworthy  person,  though  he  dines  out  a good 
deal,  tells  me  that  at  whosesoever  table  he  nar- 
rates this  anecdote  only  about  one  person  in  six 
sees  anything  ludicrous  in  it ! As  to  the  ladies, 
he  finds  only  one  in  six  have  ever  heard  of 
Shakspeare’s  Cliff,  one  in  ten  who  knows  where 
it  is,  and  only  one  in  twenty  w ho  knows  why  it  is 
so  called.  I have  myself  put  the  question  to  a 
young  lady  who  has  recently  taken  hunore  at  the 
university,  and  she  had  never  heard  of  Shak- 
speare’s Cliff.  I wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  of 
the  Harrow  monitor  who  had  “ distinguished  him- 
self” at  that  establishment,  and  had  never  heard 
of  Cherbourg ; but  that  strikes  me  as  a much  less 
curious  case.  The  Shakspeare  Cliff  matter  shows 
an  amount  of  ignorance  in  the  so-called  educated 
classes  which  is  simply  amazing;  for  if  they  know 
nothing  alniut  the  literature  and  geography  of 
their  own  land,  what  are  they  likely  to  know? 
And  yet  there  is  an  idiotic  demand  from  some 
people  that  ladies  should  be  taught  Greek.  The 
fact  is,  the  education  which  is  really  woi;th  any- 
thing is  what  people  teach  themselves  by  hear- 
ing, reading,  and  thinking;  beyond  “the  three 
R’s,”  little  to  the  majority  of  mankind  can  be 
ianglU  with  any  benefit  at  all. 

A veiy  strange  “ ease”  has  been  admitted  into 
Huddersfield  Infirmary.  A boy  bitten  by  a cat, 
and  hearing  the  possible  consequences  of  it  much 
discussed  by  foolish  persons  has  developed  cer- 
tain symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  but  other  symp- 
toms always  observed  in  that  di-sease  he  has  not 
developed.  He  “ looks  about  in  a furtive  man- 
ner, and  scratches  the  floor,”  but  exhibits  no 
loathing  at  the  sight  of  water.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  doctors  that  he  is  not  poisoned,  but  fright- 
ened. Prisoners  put  in  beds  mpponed  by  t/tein 
to  have  been  oc^cupied  by  cholera  patients  have 
died  of  cholera;  sensitive  persons,  sitting  with 
their  backs  to  a huge  window  frame,  and  think- 
ing that  the  window  was  open,  have  caught  cold. 
But  can  mere  apprehension  produce  hydrophobia  ? 

Some  people  are  always  rubbing  their  hands 
with  mischievous  glee  at  the  ease  with  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  “ drawn,”  as  the  slang  phrase  goes, 
t.  e.,  is  persuaded  to  answer  any  accusation  or  re- 
monstrance made  to  him.  He  is  certainly  not  a 
badger  in  this  respect.  But  there  are  other  emi- 
nent iiersonages  wlio  share  his  weakness.  Because 
somebtidy  asserted  that  the  debate  upon  the  De- 
ceased Wife’s  Sister  bill  in  the  Lords  was  cut 
short  bec.iuse  it  was  time  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  go  to  his  dinner,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has 
actually  written  to  say  that  their  lordships  did 
not  rise  so  early  “from  that  unworthy  motive.” 
If  he  hud  left  matters  there,  the  thing  would 
have  been  ludicrous  enough ; but  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  debate  was  shortened  for  the  sake  of 
peers  with  weak  stomachs,  who  could  not  post- 
pone their  usual  dinner-time.  Surely  even  the 
Peers  might  have  sacrificed  something  for  the 
sake  of  defending  all  that  (according  to  the 
Bishop)  is  “ time-honored  and  valuable.”  Or, 
since  they  have  no  Jew  among  them  now,  why 
could  they  not  have  eaten  a ham  sandwich  to 
stay  their  stomachs  ? 

English  husbands  do  not  dispose  of  their  wives 
by  auction  or  private  contract  so  often  as  French- 
men imagine,  but  they  do  do  it  occasionally.  An 
instance  of  it  has  just  taken  place  at  Wakefield, 
remarkable  for  the  very  reasonable  terms  on 
which  the  lady  went.  She  was  offered  for  six- 
pence, and  eventually  parted  with  at  the  whole- 
sale or  trade  price  of  fourpence-halfpenny,  her 
four  children  remaining  with  her  husband.  This 
is  the  “ lowest  transaction”  us  yet  recorded  in 
wives — or  in  husbands. 

Public  attention  has  been  very  properly  drawn 
to  the  idiotic  conduct  of  certain  young  Irishmen 
in  Liverpool,  who,  on  visiting  a representation  of 
the  Phoenix  Park  tragedy  in  wax,  could  not  re- 
strain themselves  from  knocking  Mr.  Carey’s 
head  off.  Nothing  of  course  could  be  more  mis- 
chievously impotent;  but  it  is  comforting  to  re- 
flect that  what  now  only  excites  contemptuous 
ridicule  was  in  the  good  old  times  a thing  to  be 
applauded.  Folks  were  hong  in  effigy  by  author- 
ity ; nay,  even  the  bodies  of  eminent  men  of  one 


political  party  were  taken  out  of  their  graves  and 
suspended  in  chains  by  the  other.  It  is  the  spread 
of  education  and  intelligence  which  has  saved  us 
from  such  spectacles,  and  taught  men  to  abstain 
from  these  vicarious  brutalities. 

The  only  survivor  of  the  Waterloo  Banquet  is 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a nobleman  of  eighty-five. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  sad  sense  of 
survivorship  being  more  strikingly  brought  home 
to  one  than  in  tliis  case.  Who  of  us  does  not 
remember  the  picture  of  that  historical  entertain- 
ment which  used  to  take  place  year  after  year 
with  lessening  guests  at  Apsley  House?  Even 
to  us  to  think  all  are  now  gone  but  one  is  a mel- 
ancholy reflection : what,  then,  must  it  be  to  the 
sole  survivor  ? 

An  Alderman  and  passed  Lord  Mayor  has  been 
run  over  by  a donkey-cart  and  baiTow.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  extreme  instance  of  bathos  that 
has  ever  been  recorded.  The  famous  epitaph — 
“ He  met  Ills  fate,  and  It  was  thus, 

Ho  was  run  over  by  a ’bus,” 

was  once  “ capped”  by  a friend  of  mine  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ She  met  her  fate,  and  It  was  worse— 

She  was  walked  over  by  a hearse.” 

It  is  generally  very  dangerous  to  preface  a 
good  story  by  saying,  “I  am  going  to  tell  you 
one  of  the  very  best  things  you  ever  heard  in 
your  life,”  but  in  this  case  I am  not  afraid  to 
venture  even  that.  An  English  traveller  in  Ire- 
land, greedy  for  information,  and  always  finger- 
ing the  note-book  in  his  breast  pocket,  got  into 
the  same  railway  carriage  with  a certain  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop.  Ignorant  of  his  rank,  and 
only  perceiving  that  he  was  a divine,  he  ques- 
tioned him  pretty  closely  about  the  state  of  the 
country,  whiskey-drinking,  etc.,  etc.  At  last  he 
said,  “You  are  a parish  priest  yourself,  of  course?” 

His  Grace  drew  himself  up.  “ I iom  one,  sir,” 
he  answered,  with  icy  gravity. 

“ Dear  ! dear !”  was  the  sympathizing  rejoinder ; 
“ that  accursed  drink,  I suppose  1” 

It  is  a great  consolation  to  find  that  Ireland, 
despite  its  woes  and  wickedness,  still  supplies  us 
with  good  stories.  A clergyman  of  that  nation 
was  (just  before  the  disestablishment  of  the  IrUh 
Church)  created  a bishop.  The  parish  priest,  who 
was  a great  friend  of  his,  met  him  returning  from 
grouse-shooting,  immediately  after  his  elevation, 
and  with  delicate  irony  congratulated  him  upon 
“ the  step  he  had  gained  in  his  profession.”  Then, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  him  a 
keener  thrust,  he  added,  “ But  I can’t  say  I re- 
member that  the  apostles  went  out  grouse-shoot- 
ing.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that ; there  is  no  record,” 
was  the  good-natured  reply ; “ but  at  all  events 
they  were  fisbermeu.” 

R.  Kemble,  of  London. 


ANECDOTES  OP  DOGS. 

A LADY  has  a pug-dog,  also  a cat,  of  which  the 
dog  was  always  very  jealous,  chasing  it  about 
whenever  it  saw  it.  Not  many  weeks  since  the 
pug  astonished  its  mistre.ss  by  coming  up  to  her, 
sitting  up  and  begging,  then  barking,  and  run- 
ning a little  distance  from  her,  till  it  appeared 
evident  that  it  wished  to  persuade  her  to  come 
with  it.  It  continued  to  beg  and  to  run  on  in  the 
same  manner  till  it  led  her  out  into  the  garden, 
to  the  foot  of  an  apple-tree,  against  which  the 
dog  raised  itself  on  its  hind-legs  and  barked  ve- 
hemently. On  looking  up,  the  lady  saw  the  cat 
with  a trap  on  its  foot,  evidently  in  great  pain. 
She  got  it  down  and  relieved  it  of  the  trap,  the 
dog  showing  the  greatest  joy;  and  on  the  cat 
being  placed  on  the  ground,  the  dog,  which  be- 
fore had  never  done  anything  but  hunt  and  worry 
it,  licked  it  all  over  and  over,  and  ever  since  they 
have  been  the  beat  of  friends. 

A dug  had  a kennel  in  the  yard  of  a house 
which  was  overlooked  from  one  of  the  windows. 
A lady  (my  informant)  saw  this  dog  hiding  some 
of  its  dinner  in  a comer  behind  the  kennel,  and 
this  performance,  she  noticed,  was  repeated  for  a 
day  or  two.  On  the  third  day  the  dog  was  miss- 
ing some  little  time  from  the  yard,  but  before  long 
it  was  seen  to  return,  followed  by  a small,  half- 
starved  canine  friend,  which  it  took  up  to  the 
store  of  hidden  food,  and  stood  by,  wagging  its 
Uil  with  evident  pleasure,  while  the  strange  dog 
consumed  it. 

The  following  is  of  a different  nature.  In  Cey- 
lon the  large  Lambur  deer  is  hunted  by  dogs,  the 
huntsmen  going  on  foot  The  deer  generally 
comes  to  bay  in  a stream  among  the  hills,  and 
the  huntsmen,  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  dogs, 
make  their  way  to  the  spot  as  quickly  as  they 
can  with  knife  or  spear  to  end  the  combat 
Sometimes,  however,.a8  the  distance  or  the  form 
of  the  hills  prevents  the  sound  of  the  dogs  at  bay 
from  being  heard,  the  huntsmen  do  not  arrive, 
and  the  deer,  if  strong,  may  escape,  or  is,  per- 
haps, killed  by  the  dogs.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  owner  of  a pack  of  hounds  (who  related 
this  to  me)  lost  all  sound  of  the  hounds,  and  came 
back  homo  to  breakfast  After  this  he  sallied 
forth  again,  thinking  he  would  go  lo  a distant 
part  of  the  jungle,  where  he  imagined  the  pack 
might  have  taken  the  deer.  Before  he  had  gone 
a mile  or  two  he  met  two  of  his  puck  by  them- 
selves coming  straight  for  home.  They 
er  saw  their  master  than  they  cxprts?s«d  tba 
greatest  delight,  and  at  once  turned  round,  wrss 
before  him,  and  led  him  straight  through  liwiwal 
miles  of  jungle,  to  where  he  found  all  the  rest  of 
the  pack,  with  a large  buck  Lambur  at  bay. 
They  were  quietly  waiting  round  it,  preventing 
its  escape,  and  on  seeing  their  mn.siei  the  junjthi 
at  once  i -niiniliiil  ailh  llmir  voicti^rt 
in  with  ^ 

knife  of  their  niaste^nWIr MMibla  Ub  faai^a. 
Now  it  is  pcrfertly  okw  that  dBfe 
agreetl  thenUfedM  aadkiMi^fjSf  Oap 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

On  page  537  our  readers  will  find  a picture, 
engraved  from  a drawing  by  Thomas  Morax,  of 
the  Grand  Cailon  of  the  Yellowstone — the  finest 
view  in  the  National  Park.  The  sketch  was  made 
for  Harper’s  Weekly  at  a spot  about  two  miles 
below  the  Great  Fall,  which  plunges  in  an  un- 
broken volume  over  a precipice  about  450  feet  in 
height. 

This  wonderful  region,  where  President  Arthur 
and  his  party  have  sought  recreation  and  sport, 
is  yearly  attracting  the  attention  of  an  increa.sing 
number  of  American  and  foreign  tourists.  “ Its 
natural  forms,”  says  a writer  in  a recent  issue  of 
the  London  Times,  “ surpass  the  wildest  efforts 
of  the  imagination  in  their  grotesqiieness,  and  the 
coloring  of  its  rocks  and  cliffs,  of  its  waters, 
streams,  and  pools,  is  represented  by  observers 
as  baffling  all  description  and  almost  defying 
credibility.” 

The  same  writer,  referring  to  some  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  Park,  says ; “ The  whole  district  is  a 
very  Tophet  of  strange  volcanic  agencies.  It  is 
without  exception  the  most  remarkable  region  of 
geysers  and  hot  springs  in  the  world,  its  only  pos- 
sible rival  being  that  of  Waikato,  in  New  Zea- 
land. Besides  the  cold  pure  water  springs,  which 
are  abundant  throughout  tlie  district,  Mr.  Norris 
enumerates  tlie  following  distinct  varieties : cold 
medicinal  springs,  warm  mineral  (often  poison- 
ous) springs,  warm  medicinal  springs,  foaming 
or  laundry  springs,  terrace-building  springs,  and 
pulsating  or  spouting  geysers.  The  latter  are  lit- 
erally innumerable,  and  are  found  in  every  varie- 
ty and  in  everj’  stage  of  development  and  decay, 
iueipient  and  distinct,  active  and  quiescent,  mud- 
geysers  and  'paint-pots’ — where  the  mineral  de- 
posits dye  the  contents  of  their  natural  recep- 
tacle with  every  conceivable  variety  of  color — 
and  geysers  of  the  ordinary  iulernultent  type, 
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Arriiott  or  “ Kitty,”  “ Exoiianok  ho  Robiikbt,” 
“Homhayb  ut  Eastkbn  Fkanok,”  “D«.  Jaoob,” 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  Markham  had  yielded  to 
Stephana’s  request  that  he  should  accompany  her 
little  colony  to  their  new  world.  It  seemed  to 
him  a small  concession  to  make  after  so  many, 
and  as  much  of  his  heart  as  was  not  with  Ste- 
phana’s self  was  in  her  work.  He  went  off 
cheerfully,  therefore,  feeling,  perhaps,  a secret 
sense  of  relief  at  the  notion  of  being  out  of 
England  for  the  next  few  months. 

Nothing  definite  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
in  his  hearing,  but  he  could  not  doubt  that  on 
his  return  he  should  find  Stephana  wedded  to 
Valerian.  The  thought  was  unendurable.  The 
vessel  had  sailed,  then,  and  Markham  with  it. 
So  at  least  Stephana  believed.  She  had  seen 
him,  indeed,  embark  in  the  docks ; she  had  re- 
ceived a pencilled  farewell  from  the  Noi-e;  she 
imagined  him  now  in  mid-ocean,  surrounded  by 
the  dear  people  he  so  loved  to  entertain,  telling 
stories  interminable,  as  a minstrel  of  old. 

What  was  her  amazement,  a few  days  after  the 
hoisting  of  the  blue  - peter,  to  hear  Markham’s 
voice  in  the  corridor ! 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  she  sat  alone 
in  her  favorite  room,  an  upper  chamber,  from 
which  she  could  not  only  hear  the  turmoil  of  the 
great  world  of  London,  but  could  see  as  if  from 
a mountain-top  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
busy  crowds  below.  Generous  spirits  should 
ever  live  on  airy  heights,  and  thus  take  in  larger 
vistas  of  the  human  bee-hive  seen  at  work,  and 
of  which  they  form  a section. 

Stephana,  catching  on  a sudden  the  voice  of 
her  blind  friend,  rose  joyfully  and  went  out  to 
greet  him.  Never  in  all  her  life  had  she  felt  in 
such  need  of  him  as  now.  She  almost  forgot 
the  inexplicable  nature  of  his  appearance  in  her 
pleasure. 

“ You  have  come  back  ? — you  have  come  back 
to  me?”  she  cried,  as  she  led  him  into  the 


“Could  I stay  away?”  he  asked.  “You  re- 
member my  promise  made  nearly  two  years  ago  ? 
You  have  but  summoned  me,  and  I obey  the  sum- 
mons.” 

“I  did  not  write.  There  was  no  means  of 
communicating  with  you,”  she  answered,  amazed. 
Then,  on  a sudden  recollecting  what  had  trans- 
pired on  another  parting  in  this  very  house  and 
in  this  very  room  just  seventeen  months  ago, 
she  cried,  joyfully,  “ I remember — I understand. 
Yes,”  she  answered,  taking  one  of  his  hands,  and 
letting  him  feel  the  tears  he  could  not  see,  “ I 
have  wanted  you,  my  friend.  I am  very  deso- 
late.” 


“ There  was  more  than  a vague  feeling  of  lone- 
liness. There  was  an  invocation,  a summons. 
But  let  me  tell  you  everything,  and  you  shall 
then  say  whether  or  no  I have  been  dreaming,” 
he  said,  stirred  with  deep,  unutterable  content- 
ment “Listen,  then,  to  my  story.  We  were  at 
anchor  off  Plymouth  two  nights  ago,  about  this 
very  time,  and  in  another  hour  or  two  the  pilot- 
boat  was  to  return  to  shore  with  letters,  and  we 
were  to  be  fairly  under  sail.  I sat  alone,  my 
liead  bowed  on  my  breast,  lost  in  thought,  while 
the  rest  amused  themselves  with  watching  the 
lights  and  general  bustle  of  the  town.  As  I sat 
thus  the  confusion  of  voices  around  me  seemed 
to  die  away  on  my  ears,  and  in  the  silence  and 
stillness — imaginary,  of  course,  for  the  hubbub  of 
voices  and  commotion  was  iDde.scribable,  only  in 
my  reverie  I heard  it  not — all  was  hushed  about 
me,  then,  for  a little  space,  and  on  a sudden — it 
was  as  if  the  voice  were  close  by — I was  called 
by  name,  and  the  voice  I heard  was  yours.” 

He  raised  his  head,  with  a look  of  intense,  pas- 
sionate joy,  as  if  light  must  break  upmn  the  dark- 
ness for  an  instant,  and  for  once — for  once  only 
— the  face  of  his  beloved  would  be  revealed  to 
him. 

“ Oh !”  he  cried,  “ I seemed  to  see  you  then 
as  I seem  to  see  you  now.  There  were  tears 
on  your  cheek,  as  there  are  at  this  moment, 
and  your  voice  was  one  not  of  farewell,  but 
of  greeting  — of  earnest  entreaty  and  appeal. 
Once,  twice,  thrice  I heard  the  words,  ‘Mark- 
ham, Markham,  will  you,  too,  abandon  me  ?’  they 
said.  Yes,  you  can  not  deny  it.  They  were  thine. 
The  moment  so  vehemently  desired,  so  sweet  to 
think  on,  that  I said  it  should  more  than  console 
me  for  my  misfortune,  had  come.  In  spirit  thou 
hodst  claimed  me.” 

Stephana  was  silent;  a nobler  emotion  than 
pride  checked  her  utterance.  All  that  sympathy 
and  compassion  had  said  so  long  on  Markham’s 
behalf  a deeper  feeling  was  saying  now ; yet  she 
hesiteted.  Otfajr  promptings  made  themselves 
heard  also. 

Even  in  her  forlornness  and  disenchantment 
she  did  not  feel  wholly  to  belong  to  herself,  much 
less  to  Markham.  Valerian’s  lapse  seemed  a 
warning  that  all  we<ided  to  the  general  weal 
should  stand  alone.  The  work  she  had  set  her- 
self to  do  needed  less  love  than  a steady  purpose 
to  aid  her  own  uncompromising  self-abnegation, 
to  keep  her  company.  “ Oh  !”  she  .said,  implor- 
ingly, leaning  her  own  soul  on  hi.s,  trying  to  make 
him  understand  these  inner  conflicts,  “ what  does 
the  rest  matter?  You  and  I surely  should  not 
think  of  ourselves.” 

“ At  least,  then,  tell  me  that  I was  not  dream- 
ing Two  nights  ago,  at  this  very  hour,  you  did 
indeed  in  spirit  call  upon  my  friendship,  my 


me,  for  Markham  that  be  could  not  see  that 
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fine  blush  mantling  her  pale  cheeks ! The  sigh 
he  did  hear,  and  the  just  perceptible  tremor  in 
her  voice  told  him  more. 

“Your  summons  must  mean  all  or  nothing,” 
he  went  on.  “ You  have  discovered  Valerian’s 
inadequacy.  All  is  over  between  you  and  your 
cousin  ?” 

Stephana  was  silent. 

“ I felt  all  along  that  it  must  be  so,”  Markham 
added.  “ Heaven  forbid  that  I should  judge  an- 
other ! In  one  point  only  I hold  myself  worthier 
of  you  than  poor  Valerian.  My  soul  lies  open  to 
your  own  as  a book.  Read  it  by  the  light  of  a 
midsummer-day.  No  words  there  my  own  love 
must  not  see.” 

“ You  are  ray  best,  dearest  friend,”  Stephana 
murmured.  “ Is  not  that  enough  ? When  the 
best  thoughts  of  two  beings  are  in  perfect  uni- 
son there  is  a marriage  of  souls.” 

“ But  a marriage  of  souls  is  no  bond,”  Mark- 
ham answered,  almost  bitterly.  “Your  home 
may  not  be  mine.  Any  accident  may  divide  us 
to-morrow.  I measure  the  height  and  depth 
and  length  and  breadth  of  the  sacrifice  I ask  at 
your  hands,”  went  on  the  blind  lover.  “ You 
shall  not  make  it  in  vain.  You  will  give  h^- 
venly  consolation  to  a darkened  life.  Your  best 
requital  will  be  the  joy  of  another.” 

“If  I yield  I should  belong  to  you,  to  the 
calls  of  duty  no  longer,”  Stephana  urged. 

“May  not  love  sometimes  be  highest  duty? 
And  think  not  you  can  live  alone.  That  cry  of 
desolation  I heard  two  days  ago  still  rings  in  my 
ears.  Stephana,  beloved,  you  need  me  even  as 
I need  you.  ” 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  to  find  her  own  in 
the  night  perpetually  about  him,  and  Stephana 
let  him  clasp  them.  He  had  come  to  her  in  a 
time  of  such  desolation  that  she  could  not  choose 
but  cling  to  him.  And  for  the  first  time,  per- 
haps, she  realized  to  the  full  what  the  loneliness 
of  his  own  life  must  be  — compelled  even  to 
trust  himself  to  others  in  the  least  little  thing, 
to  be  led  hither  and  thither  as  a child,  the  beauty 
of  the  human  face,  the  miracles  of  art,  the  joy- 
ous,  shifting  revelry  of  the  visible  world,  hid 
from  his  gaze  forever  and  forever  and  forever. 
Whs  she  not  bound  to  become  as  the  light  of  the 
eyes  to  the  much-tried,  heavenly,  patient  soul  ? — 
whilst  striving  to  do  good  to  many  live.*,  to  be  a 
guardian  angel  to  this  one?  Lastly,  Stephana 
could  but  feel  that  Markham  was  the  only  being 
in  the  world  who  had  ever  really  understood  her. 
The  subtle  spiritual  gifts  she  felt  conscious  of 
were  matched  here.  All  the  influence  she  could 
exercise  over  her  fellows  Markham  could  ivield 
too,  but  by  different  means.  That  voice  of  his 
had  power  to  fascinate  and  to  soothe,  even  as  her 
own  eyes  were  said  to  do ; and  by  some  strange 
faculty,  akin  to  those  with  which  she  was  endow- 
ed, he  could  read  her  thoughts  and  anticipate  her 
most  secret  wishes.  Oh ! was  there  not  some- 
thing better,  higher,  deeper  even  than  love  here — 
some  voice  of  destiny,  which  is  tlie  voice  of  God  ? 

And  in  that  moment  of  uncertain,  joyous  hes- 
itancy Stephana’s  thoughts  went  farther  still,  for 
lot  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  act  of  turning  a 
thousand  poor  London  artisans  into  landed  pro- 
prietors seemed  to  her  more  than  a stepping-stone 
to  better  things.  This  was  a mere  piece  of  be- 
neficence, the  gratification  of  a magnanimous 
whim.  Her  notion  of  doing  good  had  a deeper 
root,  and  was  based  upon  keener  insight  into  the 
truth  of  things,  than  hand-to-mouth  philanthropy. 
And  to  attain  her  purpose  could  she  have  a bet- 
ter hel()er  than  Markham,  the  man  of  stainless 
soul,  of  more  than  womanly  tenderness,  of  a 
courage  that  dreaded  no  ridicule,  no  rebuff? 
Yes ; they  were  surely  brought  together  for  good. 
Valerian  ! Valerian  ! Was  it  of  such  poor  .stuff 
the  world’s  reformers  are  made  ? And  Stephana 
saw  all  things  clearly  now — the  mysterious  call 
to  England,  its  reference  to  Valerian,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  heraldic  emblazonry,  the  blank  scroll. 
Her  mission  had  been  to  restitute  Valerian  in  his 
right ; to  unburden  Christina’s  bosom  of  secret 
wrong ; to  reconcile  mother  and  son ; and  last,  yet 
first,  to  awaken  in  Valerian — the  heir  of  the  Gos- 
sip-Hermitage family — a conscience  for  the  ade- 
quate disposal  of  his  fortune.  All  this  was  done. 
Was  she  not  free  now  to  think  of  herself  ? Was 
not  her  deep,  unconfessed  love  for  Markham  a 
call  that  should  be  followed  also  ? 

“ You  have  said  it,”  she  said.  “ I do  need  you 
— ^not  only  now,  but  always.” 

It  was  surely  no  unmanliness  that  brought  the 
happy  tears  to  Markham’s  withered  eyes  then. 
His  hitherto  irremediable  ill  seemed  healed.  He 
needed  the  light  no  longer.  Enough  of  bright- 
ness, sweetness,  and  beauty  was  now  to  be  his 
portion.  For  a moment  he  took  her,  lover-like, 
in  his  arms  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead. 
“ Kind  God  in  heaven !”  lie  whispered,  “ what 
have  I done  to  be  made  so  happy  ?” 

“ Nay,”  Stephana  retorted,  as  she  sat  down  by 
his  side ; “ say,  rather,  what  shall  I do  in  return 
for  being  made  so  happy  ? — if,  indeed,  the  service 
to  which  you  are  binding  yourself  can  be  called 
happiness  at  all.” 

Markham  smiled  on  the  sweet  task  - mistress 
he  could  not  see,  and  would  fain  have  prolonged 
this  lover-like  confabulation — would  have  tried 
to  win  yet  another  promise  ere  he  went. 

But  in  love,  as  in  friendship,  Stephans  swayed 
him  to  her  will.  Love  is  made  up  half  of  mys- 
tery, half  of  expectation,  and  she  knew  well 
enough  that  as  lovers  they  should  never  be  hap- 
pier in  each  other  than  now.  Seven  years,  and 
seven  years  more,  he  must  serve  his  apprentice- 
ship to  love,  if  to  her  it  should  seem  good. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Ir  Stephana  had  vanquished  herself,  another 
victory  yet  remained  to  be  won  harder  still. 
That  first  disillusion  of  her  life  had  made  her 
afraid  of  love,  and  at  the  root  of  her  wavering 
toward  Markham  from  the  first  was  this  feeling 


of  distrust  His  love  for  her  was  of  long  ago ; I 
but  although  strangely  attracted  to  him,  not  only  j 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  nature — have  not  all 
rare  men  the  tenderness  of  a woman?— but  by 
his  misfortime,  she  had  ever  repelled  it,  fearing 
lest  her  own,  if  once  awakened,  might  suffer  dis- 
illusion. A woman  can  understand  but  one  man 
in  the  world — her  lover;  and  Stephana  feared 
that  even  Markham’s  character  might  not  bear 
that  fearful  scrutiny,  that  terrible  ordeal,  the 
life  of  two  that  becomes  tlie  life  of  one.  Now 
she  doubted  no  longer.  Markham’s  existence 
was  to  be  consoled  by  the  sweetness  of  home, 
domesticity,  nearness ;’  and  in  return  he  was  to 
be  her  helper,  adviser,  fellow-worker.  At  least, 
if  she  gave  much,  she  should  receive  more  in  re- 
turn. But  that  other  reconciliation  on  which  her 
mind  was  bent — how  should  she  make  peace 
between  Arthura  and  Valerian?  The  palinode 
was  to  be  spoken,  the  kiss  of  peace  accorded. 
But  by  what  means  was  a real  reconciliation  to 
be  brought  about?  A few  days  afterward  Va- 
lerian came  to  see  her.  He  had  nerved  himself 
up  to  this  interview,  which  was  to  be  the  pre- 
lude of  one  with  Arthura.  He  must  see  her, 
must  pour  out  his  soul  to  her,  and  only  Stepha- 
na could  help  him. 

“ Let  us  be  friends,  my  cousin,”  were  Stepha- 
na’s first  calm,  re-assuring  words.  “ And  let  us 
both  forgot  and  forgive.  There  can  not  be  an- 
other syllable  to  say.” 

She  held  out  her  hand,  but  Valerian  did  not 
raise  it  to  his  lips.  He  sat  down  opposite  to  her, 
haggard,  ill  at  ease,  remorseful.  “Perhaps  you 
are  right,”  he  replied.  “Little  use  to  talk  of 
what  is  done,  and  can  never  be  undone.  Thank 
God,  we  are  cousins,”  he  added,  with  a grim 
smile.  “You  are  bound  to  exercise  Christian 
charity  toward  me,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause I am  of  your  own  blood.” 

Stephana  smiled.  How  Valerian’s  nature 
showed  itself  in  every  deed  and  word  ! 

“To  my  thinking,  that  were  a reason  for  hard 
judgment — at  any  rate,  implacable  justice,”  she 
made  reply.  “ Hut  what  conceivable  right  has 
any  human  l)eing  to  judge  another,  unless  when 
brought  face  to  face  as  criminal  and  judge?” 

“ You  will  not  turn  your  back  upon  me,  then  ?” 
Valerian  asked,  humbly.  “ You  will  not  wholly 
give  me  up?” 

“ Are  you  not  my  kinsman  ?”  said  Stephana, 
again  smiling.  “Relarires  are  bound  to  each 
other  for  weal  or  woe.”  Her  cheerfulness  some- 
what took  Valerian  aback. 

“ Have  I not  received  you  to-day  friendlily  as 
of  old?” 

Valerian  was  dumb. 

“We  have  turned  a new  page.  Let  neither 
of  us  ever  so  much  as  once  glance  backward,” 
Stephana  said.  “ What  you  have  to  do  now  is 
to  make  peace  with  Arthura  and  regain  her  con- 
fidence.” 

“Will  you  help  me?”  Valerian  asked,  fully 
understanding  bis  position  with  regard  to  Ste- 
phana. They  were  cousins.  They  would  never 
be  anything  more. 

“Because,  if  you  will,”  he  said,  eagerly,  “I 
shall  take  it  as  a sign  that  you  forgive  me  and 
trust  me  still.” 

Stephana  perused  him  narrowly. 

“Of  course  I will,”  she  said  at  last,  “and  of 
course  you  will  prove  worthy  of  trust — where 
Arthura  is  concerned,”  she  added,  quickly ; “for, 
dear  V'alerian,  let  us  now  by  common  consent 
bury  this  ignoble  little  past  and  think  of  what 
is  coming.  This  very  day  I will  go  and  see  Ar- 
thura.” 

Then  tliey  talked  of  many  things — of  Christina, 
of  her  plans,  of  her  gratification  at  having  seen 
Arthura  again.  Stephana  had  to  tell  Valerian 
to  go,  so  relieved  was  he  to  be  able  at  last  to 
talk  to  her  with  perfect  openness.  And  when 
he  did  go,  it  was  with  a much  lighter  heart  than 
he  had  come.  Stephaiua’s  lofty-minded  panlon 
arose,  doubtless,  from  entire  indifference  to  him- 
self.  That  was  humiliating.  But  it  smoothed 
the  way.  It  made  welcome  possibilities  » 
near. 

That  same  day  Stephana  drove  to  Russell 
Square,  about  tlie  time  she  felt  sure  of  finding 
Arthura.  The  pair  had  not  met  since  the  passion- 
ate confidences  of  the  festive  evening.  It  often 
happens  that  the  complete  outpouring  of  heart 
and  heart  is  followed  by  a feeling  of  shyness. 
As  far  as  Valerian  was  concerned,  neither  Ar- 
thurs nor  Stephana  could  reveal  anything  more ; 
and  perhaps  both  felt  a little  sorry  and  a little 
womanly  shame  at  having  already  said  so  much. 
Arthura’s  proud  secret  was  out.  She  did,  indeed — 
did  once — love  this  shallow,  plausible,  vacillating 
Valerian  with  all  her  heart;  and  Stephana,  in 
her  indignation,  had  shown  with  what  hopeful 
affection  and  interest  she  had  for  a short  space 
clung  to  him,  and  with  what  whole-beartednesa 
she  had  believed  in  him. 

When  they  met  to-day,  therefore,  it  was  with  a 
shrinking  on  both  sides,  and,  at  least  on  Arthu- 
ra’s, a disinclination  to  personal  talk.  Hardly 
were  the  first  greetings  over  before  Stephana 
declared  her  errand.  Sitting  close  to  Arthura, 
holding  the  girl’s  hands  in  hers,  and  fixing  on 
her  those  beautiful  dark-browu  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  soothe  even  when  they  inspired  a feeling  al- 
most akin  to  awe,  she  said,  smiling  quietly, 
“ You  will  never,  never  guess  what  I have  come 
to  say  to  you.” 

Arthura  lifted  one  of  Stephana’s  hands  to 
her  cheek  and  kissed  it  passionately.  The  only 
strong,  beautiful,  righteous  thing  in  the  world 
just  then,  the  girl  thought,  was  this  fair,  mystic 
creature,  whose  business  seemed  the  consolation 
of  others. 

“ I have  come  to  say  that  you  must  marry  Vale- 
rian,” Stephana  added,  still  in  the  quietest  voice, 
while  she  watched  her  companion.  ’ 

“ Ask  me  rather  to  marry  the  coward  that  has 
run  away  from  battle  1 But  not  Valerian.  And 
he  would  not  dare  to  do  it.  He  would  fear  me.” 

As  Arthura  uttered  these  words,  with  red 


cheeks  and  unusuaUf  bright  eyes,  h <ai  . 
indeed  as  if  any  one  whohad  wroond 
tremble  with  fear  then,  ^uat  BuchouS^’ 
outrag^  feeUng  m hen  turn  twmSTto! 
heartea  maidens  into  vanpi^nfip  ” 
Her  tall,  slight  figure  was 
young  face  dark  with  angry  |ia8riod!^”^ 
“ If  I am  wicked,  I will  do 
It,  she  cried,  weeping  bitterlv.  “AndItMtd 

low  your  behest,  Stephana,  in  all  else  tI 
is  an  evil  spirit  in  me  now.  I almost  f«l  S 
U would  be  sweet  to  me  to  make  Valerian  £ 
Were  he  drowning,  I should,  perhaps,  »i,bhS 
the  rope  that  might  save  his  life.  Bat  I will 
him  no  harm,  if  you  keep  him  out  of  mnidT 
only  I must  hate  him  in  peace  for  a little  whi  ’ 
Stephana  waited  till  the  passion  should  i. 
over,  without  a word.  Arthura  went  on 
ing;  “I  did  shameful  things  for  his  sale.  1 
lied— not  with  my  tongue,  but  with  my  acts-™ 
of  love  for  him.  How  kind  Miss  Hermitage  wu 
to  me,  to  us  both ! And  all  the  time  w7 
deceiving  her.  You,  too,  you  were  kinder  thm 
the  angels,  and  he  let  me,  he  made  me,  a«  fe 
to  you.  Oh,  Stephana ! never  talk  to  me  of 
marriage  at  all.  There  may  be  other  Vslerim 
m the  world.  I can  be  happy  as  I am.” 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  byi^phana’, 
side,  still  shaken  with  passion.  “ I will  everlote 
you  as  if  you  were  something  more  than  « 
ordinary  mortal,”  she  said,  laying  her  head  on 
Stephana's  bosom.  While  she  lay  thus  Stepia- 
na  leaned  over  her  tenderly,  as  a mother  tend- 
ing a feverish  child,  lifting  the  hair  from  bw 
hot  brow,  fanning  the  hot  checks.  Butitwii 
the  quiet  magic  of  her  eyes  that  did  at  last,  and 
by  little  and  little,  calm  the  girl's  wild  mooi 
After  a time  the  passion  spent  itself,  and  she  la- 
in her  friend’s  arms,  pale  and  listless,  an  image 
of  sorrow,  but  of  viudictiveness  no  longer. 

“ I am  very  wicked.  You  must  drive  the  d<- 
mou  out  of  me,”  she  said,  looking  up  into  her 
companion’s  face,  as  if  sure  of  reding  there,  if 
a sentence,  with  it  absolution.  ’ 

“ You  will  marry  Valerian,"  Stephana  repeated, 
as  she  spoke  feeling  the  thrill  of  dismay  that  ru 
through  Arthura’s  frame. 

“ Listen  to  me,”  Stephana  said,  using  all  the 
fascinations  she  was  mistress  of,  compelling  Ar- 
thura to  look  into  the  depths  of  her  persuasite 
eyes.  “Valerian  would  fain  make  reparation. 
Will  you  not  let  him  do  so?” 

“ We  should  hate  each  other.  Life  would  be 
intolerable  to  both  of  us.” 

“ Hear  me  out,”  Stephana  interposed,  gently; 
“ and  when  you  have  heard  to  the  end  you  rill 
sec  tliat  I am  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong.  Vi- 
lerian  was  never  in  the  spirit,  only  in  the  l«ier, 
unfaithful  to  you,  and  for  such  unfaithfulness  I 
was  greatly  to  blame.  I never  for  a moment 
dreamed  that  he  might  be  in  love  when  1 acced- 
ed to  a request  made  years  before  he  knew  you 
There  was  weakness,  duplicity,  in  Valerian's  be- 
havior, if  you  will,  but  not  changeablenesi  He 
never  loved  any  woman  but  yourself.  Our  nut- 
riage  was  to  have  been  of  friendship  only.  Think 
for  a moment  on  the  various  motives  that  mii 
actuate  a man  with  which  love  has  nothing » 
do.  Valerian  had  his  way  to  make  in  the  worki 
There  were  many  reasons  why,  at  that  junew-'e 
in  his  affairs,  he  could  not  openly  go  against  my 
wislics.  His  very  love  for  you  drove  him  inio 
double-dealing.  He  wanted  to  secure  my  good- 
will—which  meant  worldly  fortune— just  because 
he  loved  you  and  wanted  to  marry  you,” 
Arthura  listened,  unconvinced.  Stephanawent 
on,  more  encouragingly  still:  “I  hare  seen  Vi- 
lerian.  He  has  poured  out  his  heart  to  me  as 
brother  to  sister.  And  here  he  must  be  tree, 
since  every  word  is  proved  by  bis  deeds.  It  is  m 
iny  heart,  not  yours,  that  resentment  should  ei- 
ist,  since  he  made  use  of  my  kindly  feelings 
ward  him  in  order  to  serve  his  own  purpose, 
have  no  rancor.  He  never  cared  for  me  at  *" 
except  as  a possible  benefactress.  I shall  al»a,« 
be  as  ready  to  help  him  as  I have  been.” 

Then  she  added,  with  a generous  glow  on  her 
pale  checks : v 7 me 

“ You  must  marry  him,  dear  Arthura,  it  yw 
have  any  heart  and  soul  at  all.  All  is  now  mi* 
up  between  him  and  his  mother.  He  will  some 
day  inherit  her  enormous  wealth.  But  tie  o 
vaiue  it  can  have  in  his  eyes  now  is  tbe^P^ 
of  sharing  it  with  you  and  yours,”  she  ^ 
ing  insinuatingly.  “ Think  of  it,  Arthura. 
little  step  brothers  and  sisters  you  love  so 
are  to  be  made  participators  of  V alenan  s giw 
fortune.  He  will  act  the  part  of  father  to  l “■ 
“ Did  he  say  so  ?”  asked  Arthura,  with  a cbiia- 
ish  expression  of  contentm«nt 
“He  did  indeed.  And  there  ^ 
sideration  which  I think  you  will  ® ^ 
Would  you  have  Valerian’s  /‘•.Yr-.,  ^ 
as  Miss  Hennitage  squanders  hers.  - 
not  help  him  to  use  his  fortune  “ * 
tious,  high-minded  man  should  do  • . , „ 

worldly,  I know ; you  do  not 

“Ah!”  Arthura  said,  the  bright, 
spirit  re  - asserting  itself  at  last,  - 
Stephana.  You  are  using 
make  me  marry  Valerian,  and  when 
you  will  make  us  do  exactly  with  bu 

^°“W<mld  you  mind  that?”  Stephan 

H the  children  had  new 
wanted  them,  and  there  was  never  « ^ 

rejoined  Arthura.  Under  this  ne  ^ 
fairs  cheerfulness  seemed  ^ssible  o^^ 
Valerian,  the  benefactor  of  ^ i 

ter  and  Baby,  was  suddenly  transform 
bearable  person ! 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Aix  that  a penitent  lov^«uldJ.r  e^„,^ 
Valerian  said  next  day  w he 
proud,  Hstless  Arthurs,  a*  W* 

word  to  awer,  but  glatwad 

■ . ' : ■ £Hi 
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time,  with  a timid,  deprecatory  look,  much  as  if 
she  were  asking  herself  whether  indeed  he  could 
ever  become  again  the  Valerian  of  old  to  her. 
It  was  not  till  Valerian  began  to  dilate  upon  the 
children  that  Arthurs  realized  the  future  he  was 
building  up  was  to  be  her  future  as  well. 

She  even  smiled  as  he  spoke  of  Walter’s  pros- 
pects— how  the  high-spirited  boy  should  be  made 
a naval  cadet,  and  have  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
young  heart  realized,  and  he  should  be  a gallant 
sailor.  Then  he  talked  of  Benjaminc  and  Baby. 
They  should  have  as  much  money  spent  upon 
their  education  as  she  desired ; a dowry  should 
be  assigned  to  each.  Nor  was  Steppic  forgotten. 
Uer  small  means  should  be  enlarged.  She  should 
have  more  change,  more  country  air,  and  no 
pinching,  no  bills.  Then,  when  lover-like  elo- 
quence had  dune  its  utmost,  and  he  also  sat  si- 
lent and  listless,  she  asked,  very  plaintively, 

“ Will  you  be  good  to  me  t" 

What  a rebuke  these  artless  words  conveyed 
to  Valerian’s  mind!  They  revealed  to  him  all 
that  he  had  lost,  all  that  must  so  painfully  be 
regained  as,  step  by  step,  and  little  by  little,  he 
might  perhaps,  in  some  remote  future,  win  back 
that  generous,  trusting  affection. 

There  seemed  nothing  more  to  say ; but  how 
much  he  knew  remained  to  do ! To  Arthui-a  was 
assigned  the  hard  task  of  forgiving  bitter  wrong ; 
to  Valerian  one  harder  still.  For  foi-giveness  is 
ofttimes  accorded  in  a day,  an  hour;  but  the 
reparation  for  wrong-doing  is  the  up-hill  toil  of 
years. 

“Take  me  to  see  Miss  Hermitage,”  said  Ar- 
thurs, on  a sudden;  and  Valerian  drove  her 
back  at  once,  and  left  the  pair  together.  He 
knew  well  what  she  had  to  say  to  his  mother. 

“My  dear  Arthural”  cried  Miss  Hermitage, 
for  so  she  was  called  still — the  secret  of  a life- 
time was  to  accompany  her  to  the  grave — “ I am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  now  that  you  have  recover- 
ed your  spirits ;”  and  with  some  surprise  though 
no  rebuke  she  let  the  girl  clasp  her  round  the 
waist  and  kiss  her  again  and  again. 

“ Dear,  dear  Gossip ! I did  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  you.  It  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  de- 
ceive you  about  Valerian — ” 

“Talk  of  something  more  entertaining,  my 
dear,”  said  Miss  Hermitage,  characteristically. 
“I  hate  disagreeables.  When  you  are  married 
to  Valerian  you  must  live  next  door  to  me,  you 
know.  I must  be  amused.  Why  are  there  so 
many  dull  people  in  the  world  V” 

“A  world  full  of  dunces  is  better  than  a world 
full  of  demons,  anyhow,”  said  Arthurs. 

Miss  Hermitage  laughed. 

“Always  an  unexpected  answer  from  you ; and 
most  people  say  exactly  what  you  expect.  It  is 
so  wearisome!  Why  do  they  do  it?”  she  said, 
querulously.  “ Why  so  dull  ?” 

“ Because  people  are  not  made  to  order,  I sup- 
pose.” 

“Ah!”  laughed  Miss  Hermitage  again.  “I 
am  not  overfond  of  ray  cousin  Constantine.  We 
two  have  quarrelled  like  cat  and  dog  all  our 
lives.  But  I would  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
this  moment  to  make  him  ten  years  younger. 
He  is  so  unexpected  !” 

Arthura’s  fingers  still  toyed  with  Miss  Her- 
mitage’s elegant  ruffles,  faultless  head-gear,  and 
small  hands,  on  which  sparkled  diamond  rings. 

“ I wish  I were  like  you !”  cried  the  girl,  for- 
getting for  the  moment  all  about  Valerian,  only 
recall^  to  the  humorous  side  of  the  old  life  with 
him  under  their  patroness’s  roof.  “ So  neat,”  she 
went  on;  “so  exquisite,  so  perfect  to  look  at! 
You  will  let  me  dress  you  for  grand  occasions, 
as  I used  to  do,  won’t  you  ?” 

“Well,”  Miss  Hermitage  said,  good-naturedly, 

“ I suppose  the  next  fine  clothes  I have  to  buy 
will  be  for  Valerian’s  wedding.  You  will  do  him 
credit,  ray  dear,  and  I can  not  see  why  you  two 
should  not  get  oq  together  without  scratching 
each  other’s  eyes  out.  I hope  you  don’t  expect 
more.  But  Stephana,  now,  she  will  change  her 
mind  a dozen  times.  An  angel  from  heaven 
would  not  satisfy  fieri  And  I know  well  enough 
Stephana’s  machinations,”  Miss  Hermitage  add- 
ed, wickedly.  “ When  I am  gone  she  will  make 
Valerian  play  philanthropic  ducks  and  drakes 
with  my  money.  She  is  bent  upon  that.  Well, 
it  won’t  matter  to  me.  The  world  may  wag  os 
it  pleases  when  I am  in  my  grave.” 

“ Don’t  talk  of  your  grave.  Gossip,”  Arthura 
said,  kissing  the  neat,  ivory-coinplexioned  cheek. 

“ Why,  what  does  it  concern  you  where  1 am  ?” 
Mis-s  Hermitage  said,  with  her  little  cynical  laugh. 

“ It  is  impossible  you  can  care  about  me.”  , 

Arthuni  looked  shocked.  “I  always  love  peo- 
ple who  are  kind  to  me,”  she  said,  with  a flushed 
face  and  tears  in  her  eyes.  ; 

“ Had  you  not  better  go  and  talk  to  Colette  ?” 
said  Miss  Hermitage,  growing  uncomfortable. 

“ She  is  dying  to  see  you.  But  don’t  make  her 
cry.” 

“Was  Mademoiselle  Colette  in  love  with  Va- 
lerian, then  ?”  asked  Arthura,  again  mischievous. 

“ How  preposterous  you  are  ! But  you  know 
Colette  always  sheds  tears  when  she  hears  of 
marriages.  She  is  so  sentimental.” 

True  enough,  when  the  warm-hearted  little 
French  woman  had  received  Arthura’s  palinode 
she  did  burst  into  a fit  of  weeping. 

“ You  will  love  each  other  dearly,  won’t  you  ?” 
she  murmured  ns  she  shed  tears  of  joy — “ like 
Ureula  and  John  Halifax,  in  iny  favoiite  novel. 
Won’t  you,  now  ♦ Christina  says  it  is  all  twad- 
dle-dee-dum  and  twaddle-dum-dee.  But  1 am  sure 
I am  right  and  she  is  wrong.  How  can  two  peo- 
ple help  being  fond  and  happy  when  they  have 
taken  each  other  for  richer  for  poorer,  for  better 
for  worse  ?” 

“ I don’t  see  that  it  follows,”  answered  Ar- 
thura. 

“ But  how  beautiful  it  sounds !”  went  on  Co- 
lette. ‘“To  have  and  to  hold,  in  sickness  and 
health.’  You  will  be  like  Ureula,  won’t  you? 
And  if  Valerian  is  not  precisely  a John  Halifax, 
you  will  try  to  make  huu  so  ?” 


“I  won’t  promise  till  I have  read  the  book,” 
Arthura  made  reply.  She  was  not  addicted  to 
the  circulating  libraries. 

“ Humph !”  said  Mr.  Constantine,  when  the 
news  was  conveyed  to  him.  “ As  usual ! The 
unexpected  about  to  happen,  the  unlooked-for 
brought  about!  Well,  women  must  fall  in  love 
and  fall  out  of  it.  Men  must  take  to  them- 
selves wives  and  sit  for  the  inevitable  unflat- 
tering portrait.  But  really,  now,  my  Prospers 
matched  with  Mr.  Pliable,  and  my  beautiful 
Mystic  with  any  of  mortal  kind ! ’Tis  past  all 
bearing.  Why  is  love  ever  a will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading  into  quagmires?  But  we  wise  heads 
may  prate.  No  one  listens  to  us.  The  wise 
marriages  are  still  made  in  heaven — the  whole 
history  of  woman  is  summed  up  in  the  tale  of 
Titania  and  the  ass’s  head.  There  must  be  a com- 
pensation somewhere,  if  we  could  but  find  it  out.” 

Steppie,  of  course,  h.ad  her  comments.  “ Oh 
dear ! oh  dear !”  she  cried,  between  laughing  and 
crying.  “I  could  dance  for  joy,  although  my 
heart  is  as  heavy  as  lead.  Stephana  happy,  Ar- 
thura happy!  The  poor  children  provided  for. 
No  more  bills!  Every  one  happy  but  poor  me. 
And  I am  happy,  if  I could  but  know  it.  But  I 
never  shall  know  it — never ! never !” 

THK  EKD. 


THE  BOSTON  EXHIBITION. 

The  Boston  Foreign  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion is  rapidly  getting  into  shape  for  the  official 
opening  on  the  3d  of  i^ptember ; but,  like  all  pre- 
vious experience  on  similar  occasions,  not  a little 
work  will  remain  to  be  done  before  its  exhibits 
are  in  complete  order.  Although  England  and 
France  for  various  reasons  fail  to  do  themselves 
justice  on  this  occasion,  other  countries  more  i-e- 
mote,  and  with  whose  art,  manufactures,  and 
products  we  are  less  familiar,  are  sending  repre- 
sentative exhibits  of  varied  interest  and  special 
importance.  In  consequence  Boston  will  present 
on  this  occasion  an  exhibition  much  more  novel 
and  instructive  than  if  those  great  countries  hud 
taken  up  all  the  space  they  might  legitimately 
have  claimed.  Ireland,  however,  is  occupying  the 
post  of  honor  for  Great  Britain  in  almost  a dis- 
tinctive national  sense,  and  her  exhibit  of  local 
manufactures,  art,  and  antiquities  is  likely  to  sur- 
prise Americans.  Among  the  objects  sent  are 
bog-wood  ornaments,  hair  ornaments,  saddlery,  a 
jaunting-car,  furniture,  marbles,  woollen  and  lin- 
en goods,  drawings,  ecclesiastical  sculpture,  fancy 
needle  work,  illuminated  manuscripts,  national 
antiquities,  whiskeys  (of  course),  and  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Daniel  O’Gonnell. 

Japan  makes  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
exhibit  of  all  countries,  being  a governmental  af- 
fair. It  embraces  both  her  ancient  and  modem 
art  and  art  industries,  giving  a complete  view  of 
her  past  and  present  civilization.  Among  other 
novelties  she  provides  a regular  tea  arid  saki 
house,  and  fourteen  of  her  gentle  sex  to  be  en- 
gaged in  work  of  various  illustrative  sorts  of 
Japanese  handicraft. 

Germany  forwards  a large  mass  of  goods,  in- 
cluding paintings  on  porcelain,  china  - ware, 
bronzes,  jewelry,  glass-ware,  metal-work,  imita- 
tion armor,  wax  moilelling,  and  a number  of 
paintings  by  Grund,  Sturzhoff,  Moeker,  Bre.n- 
DEL,  Rkttichk,  to  mention  a few  names. 

France  consigns  some  stained-gla.ss  windows, 
furs,  and  skins,  engraved  glass,  porcelain,  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  a mis- 
cellaneous lot  of  her  usual  manufactures,  besides 
a hundred  and  fifty  paintings  or  more. 

Holland  indulges  in  one-year  clocks,  carpets, 
liquors,  and  Dutch  sundries,  with  one  painting; 
Portugal,  choice  wines,  artistic  china,  silver,  fur- 
niture, carved  wood,  antiquities,  etc. ; Spain,  clay 
figures,  artistic  iron,  wines,  and  a few  paintings — 
names  not  yet  received ; Norway  figures  with  a 
model  of  the  famous  antique  Viking  ship,  skins, 
etc. ; Turkey,  rugs  and  a caf4 ; Algiers,  Oriental 
jewelry ; Egypt,  a model  of  the  great  Pyramid ; 
and  our  neighbor  Colombia  forwards  a collec- 
tion of  aboriginal  American  pottery,  several  thou- 
sand pieces,  the  oldest  yet  discovered. 

The  Italian  section,  as  a whole,  is  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  art  objects  and  artistic  mer- 
chandise, with  a few  characteristic  products  of 
the  country.  Its  modern  art  in  sculpture  and 
paintings  is  represented  by  some  of  its  most  emi- 
nent anists.  In  painting,  by  Vinea — a brilliant 
e.\ample  — Tito  Conti,  Edward  Gelli,  Costa 
CiARDi,  Glisenti.Saltini,  Taubcrini,  Sorbi,  Tob- 
RiNi,  Cipriani,  Jovis,  Nono,  Bradley,  Carklli, 
Ricci,  Professor  Gatti,  Orfei,  Bellei,  and  other 
names  that  give  honor  and  distinction  to  its  new 
school,  and  whose  works  to  our  amateurs  will  be 
an  unexpected  revelation  of  its  recent  competi- 
tive progress  as  regards  the  French  schools,  which 
it  excels  in  coloring.  Albano,  Anderikni,  Laz- 
ZARiNi,  Udnt,  Trojana,  Panta,  Barcaolia,  and 
others  send  some  excellent  sculpture,  mostly  of 
the  modern  picturesque  character,  although  Pro- 
fessor Lazzarini’s  “Victory,”  dedicated  to  the 
American  people,  is  of  the  classical  type,  and  a 
spiiited,  beautiful  work.  The  King  of  Italy  has 
presented  to  the  Italian  section  a fine  marble  bust 
of  himself  — an  uncommon  compliment,  show- 
ing his  interest  in  the  exhibition  and  friendli- 
ness to  our  people.  But  the  object  that  will  per- 
haps most  attract  our  people  in  this  department 
is  the  late  Edward  Thaxtkr’s  group,  called 
“ Love’s  First  Dream.”  In  material  and  me- 
chanical execution  it  is  entirely  Italian,  Mr.  Thax- 
TER,  who  was  a native  of  Portland,  dying  imme- 
diately after  making  the  model  in  clay.  To  my 
judgment,  os  a work  of  delicate,  poetic  fancy, 
harmony  of  motive,  and  workmanship,  carrying 
out  perfectly  its  playful  idea  in  an  original,  cx- 
pre.s.sive,  and  graceful  form,  it  is  a masterpiece  of 
its  kind,  excelling  in  original  invention  and  sen- 
timent anything  in  this  line  our  own  school  has 
yet  produced. 

I Among  the  most  noteworthy  exhibits,  Dr.  Sal- 


I viATi’s  Venetian  glass,  both  new  forms  and  repro- 
ductions of  the  ancient,  and  mosaics,  including  the 
portrait  of  President  Garfield,  which  he  presents 
to  the  American  nation,  stand  pre-eminent  for 
beauty  and  variety.  Signor  Guogkniikiu,  of  Ven- 
ice, the  eminent  antiquarian,  sends  examples  of 
his  artistic  furniture,  and  an  album  of  original 
designs  provided  by  liira  from  1874  to  1882  for 
the  interior  decoration  and  furniture  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Count  Papadopoli  on  the  Grand  Canal  at 
Venice,  each  room  being  after  a separate  art 
epoch,  from  the  sixteenth-century  clas-sical  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  down  to  the  Lons  XIV.,  XV'., 
and  XVI.  French  periods — a work  of  much  in- 
terest to  architects. 

Besides  bronzes,  majolica,  and  the  usual  spe- 
cialties of  Italian  industrial  art,  there  is  a scries 
of  masterly  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Maestro  Giorgio  and  his  son,  of  Gubbio,  from 
the  chief  museums  of  Europe,  with  the  gold  and 
ruby  lustres  and  designs  so  faithfully  reproduced 
that  only  experienced  eyes  can  distinguish  them 
from  the  originals,  which  now  cost  from  |1000 
to  f 6000  a plate. 

The  Retrospective  Art  Department  is  varied  and 
valuable.  In  paintings,  coinmeucing  with  good 
representative  types  cif  the  Byzantine  period,  say 
about  A.D.  1200,  it  presents  a fair  series  of  gen- 
uine old  masters,  from  Giotto  down  to  the  best 
period  of  Italian  art. 

In  sculpture  there  are ; an  unusually  fine  speci- 
men of  Luca  della  Robbia,  “ Virgin  and  Child,” 
in  a tabernacle  from  a suppressed  convent  near 
Sinigaglia,  and,  what  is  still  rarer,  a casket  in 
glazed  terra  cotta  of  archaic,  semi-Saracenic  de- 
signs, antedating  Luca’s  work,  showing  that  he 
did  not  invent,  as  supposed,  his  famous  glaze,  but 
only  improved  on  an  older  invention  derived  from 
the  Arabs, 

A bronze  reproduction  of  the  famous  Borghese 
“ Gladiator”  in  the  Louvre,  one  of  the  finest  Greek 
statues  extant,  will  interest  all  lovers  of  classical 
art.  But  the  most  remarkable  archaeological 
treasures  are  the  two  famous  sarcophagi  found 
in  the  winter  of  1842-3  on  the  estate  of  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  the  Ro- 
man Maremma,  by  his  widow,  on  the  borders  of 
the  stream  Flora,  site  of  the  ancient  Vulcia. 
Both  are  about  seven  and  a half  feet  long  by  four 
wide  and  high.  One  is  of  the  rare  and  precious 
Oriental  alabaster,  with  figures  in  the  best  style 
of  Greek-Etruscan  sculpture,  and  the  other  of 
tufa  stone,  more  archaic  and  purely  Etruscan, 
with  inscriptions,  of  which  I have  just  received  a 
translation  from  Professor  Milani,  Director  of 
the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Florence. 

Therc  are  some  rare  pieces  of  silver  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  in  the  Cellini 
style  of  design ; a silver  statuette  of  Ceres,  an- 
tique Roman ; an  iron  inkstand  inlaid  with  gold; 
the  drinking  cup  of  Mattkus  Corvincto,  King  of 
Hungary,  set  with  gems,  repousse  and  chiselled 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  his  great 
battles,  dates,  and  inscriptions  on  it  ; beautiful 
old  Vienna  porcelain  from  S.  Donato,  Sevres  and 
Saxon  ancient  porcelains,  old  Mui-ano  glass,  an- 
tique trunks,  fifteenth  to  seventeenth  century, 
bass-reliefs  in  paxticeio  of  the  Umbrian  school,  fif- 
teenth century  ; Portuguese,  Flemish,  French,  and 
Italian  tapestries,  some  wrought  in  gold;  fine 
needle-work  pictures  in  silk  and  gold  by  nuns  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  what  should  par- 
ticularly attract  ladies  and  interest  manufac- 
turers, a collection  of  antique  laces  made  by  the 
Signora  Arriooni,  of  Milan,  during  twenty-four 
years  past,  of  the  Flemish,  French,  English,  Span- 
ish, and  Italian  schools,  160  pieces;  also  about 
500  specimens  of  stuffs,  satin,  silks,  velvets,  bro- 
cades, brocatelles,  etc.,  from  the  year  a.d.  1250  to 
the  end  of  last  century,  with  embroideries  of  all 
kinds,  church  vestments.  Madonna  robes,  table 
covers,  costumes,  head-dresses — in  short,  a great 
Ariety  of  textile  fabrics,  some  of  exceeding  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  and  just  whnt  is  needed  for  our 
industrial  museums  for  the  advantage  and  in- 
struction of  our  own  manufacturers. 

Jahes  Jackson  Jarves. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Nearly  all  the  unexplodcd  bomb-shells  that 
were  casually  left  on  Southern  battle-fields  twen- 
ty years  ago  have  been  investigated  by  inquisitive 
persons.  But  there  are  a few  muskets  that  have 
remained  loaded  since  the  strife  ended,  and  these 
are  being  discharged  gradually  by  the  generation 
that  has  come  into  existence  since  1866,  and  there- 
fore doesn’t  know  that  they  are  loaded.  The 
latest  fatality  of  this 
kind  happeneil  in  an 
Alabama  village  a 
few  days  ago. 

As  the  science  of 
legislation  progresses 
the  advantages  of 
having  two  parties  in 
every  legislative  liody 
become  more  appar- 
ent The  Democrats 
of  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature have  been  seri- 
ously embarrassed  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  Re- 
publicans for  “jiair- 
ing”  purposes  on  cir- 
cus days  and  other 
festive  occasions. 

In  an  Iowa  county 
a man  and  his  wife 
are  botli  candidates 
for  the  office  of  School 
Superintendent,  the 
man  as  the  Republic- 
an and  the  woman  as 
the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. It  being  settled 


that  the  honor  of  the  position  will  be  enjoyed  in 
any  event  by  the  family,  the  anxiety  of  the  oppos- 
ing candidates  centres  on  the  problem  relating 
to  the  care  of  the  baby  during  the  ensuing  term 
of  office. 

Two' sections  of  a railway  circus  train  came  in 
collision  on  a road  in  the  interior  of  tlie  State  a 
few  days  ago.  In  a car  of  one  of  the  trains  was 
the  large  and  experienced  elephant  Bolivar.  He 
was  not  injured  by  the  crash,  but  as  soon  os  his 
car  had  come  to  a stop  he  broke  it  open,  and 
gathering  up  with  his  trunk  a small  English 
coacli-dog,  which  is  his  inseparable  companion, 
he  moved  off  to  a safe  distance. 

Bicycling  young  men  have  taken  to  riding  down 
Mount  Washington  on  their  wheels.  By-and-by 
some  ambitious  youth  will  make  a record  that 
will  stand,  but  he  may  not  remain  among  mortals 
to  enjoy  his  triumph. 

There  was  held  in  Pittsbuigh  recently  a meet- 
ing of  proprietors  of  museums  in  the  larger  cities 
of  this  country,  the  object  of  which  was  to  estab- 
lish a uniform  scale  of  salaries  paid  to  “living 
curiosities,”  to  the  end  that  the  ruinous  competi- 
tion which  has  prevailed  hitherto  may  come  to  an 
end.  Unless  the  curiosities  combine  and  prove 
the  stronger,  the  people  may  be  relieved  of  the 
burdens  imposed  by  those  grasping  monopolists, 
the  albinos,  the  living  skeletons,  the  giants, 
midgets,  aud  so  forth. 

It  is  explained  by  competent  authorities  in 
Wall  Street  that  the  reason  why  a panic  like  that 
of  the  memorable  Black  Friday  did  not  follow 
the  recent  break  in  the  stock  market  was  be- 
cause few  outsiders  were  interested  in  the  re- 
sults. This  was  as  it  should  be.  As  a prevent- 
ive of  the  recurrence  of  Black  Fridays  the  ab- 
sence of  novices  in  stock  gambling  proved  so  ef- 
fective that  no  other  need  ever  be  sought  for. 

“Therc  was  a long  debate,”  says  the  cable, 
“ characterized  by  much  obstruction  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  members.”  Similar  tidings  are  fre- 
quently sent  in  reports  of  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  are  certain  charac- 
teristics which  cling  to  a son  of  the  ould  soil, 
whether  he  be  in  Parliament  or  driving  a dray  in 
front  oi  a New  York  street  car. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  festivities  of  a party  of 
wealthy  and  exuberant  young  men  in  the  Casino 
at  Newport,  which  produced  something  of  a sen- 
sation, a discriminating  writer  says,  “ The  spree 
was  English  in  its  appointments.” 

The  death  of  Captain  Webb  in  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids  of  the  Niagara  River  seems  to  have  in- 
tensified the  fascination  of  that  spot  for  the  ad- 
venturous. A man  is  already  on  hand  with  a 
life-preserving  contrivance  in  which  he  proposes 
to  intrust  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  torrent. 

One  result  of  the  President’s  vacation  trip 
through  the  wilds  of  the  far  W'est  is  to  funiish 
names  to  places  along  the  route.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  those  who  come  after  him  will  try  to 
improve  the  work  of  so  illustrious  a nomcnclator, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  Camp  Crosby  and 
Camp  Stager  and  the  various  other  halting-places 
of  the  party  will  some  day  be  the  city  of  Crosby, 
the  city  of  Stager,  and  so  on.  While  these  names 
are  preferable  to  some  that  have  been  made  by 
translating  Indian  names  into  English,  they  are 
not  picturesque  nor  characteristic.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  Indian  names  of  localities  in  the 
United  States  has  given  to  the  nomenclature  of 
the  country  a unique  and  pleasing  feature,  which 
will  always  possess  considerable  historical  value. 

Writers  of  gossip  from  the  places  of  summer 
resort  differ  widely  os  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  visitors,  taken  as  a whole,  at  any  given  place. 
But  it  is  easy  to  infer,  from  statements  that  are 
intended  to  be  favorable  to  the  proprietors,  what 
class  of  visitors  is  most  desired  by  those  pecun- 
iarily interested!  It  seems  to  be  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  write  that  “ the  guests  at  this  popu- 
lar resort”  are  mainly  “ people  whose  social  im- 
portance is  so  well  assured  that  they  feel  under 
no  obligation  to  make  a display  of  their  wealth.” 
To  mention  the  “ blaze  of  diamonds  in  the  spa- 
cious drawing-room”  is  the  polite  way  of  convey- 
ing a hint  of  vulgarity,  and  to  speak  of  the  “ ex- 
cursion throngs”  is  to  put  the  resort  very  low  in 
the  scale  of  respectability. 


UK  HAD  BEEN  WARNED  ABOUT  PLACING  HIS  HEAD  OUT  OK 
THK  WINDOW.  HIS  TRAIN  IS  TO  LAND  HIM  AT  THK  RACK 
TRACK.  AND  HIS  COMBINATION  RAILROAD  TICKET  WAS  IN 
U13  HAT  BAND.  U/wd.  ^ 
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It  cDUH's  tu  nuirkcl  pui-kid  in  miiiiuture  (>ut>hul  basket:^.  TIte 
Mtmo  iiiiiy  be  f^aid  <if  the  Thoise  formerly  usc-d  here 

were  iiii|>orled  in  tins  Itoin  Fiuiiee.  Now  they  are  grown  here  in 
large  <|U:intilien  in  eaves  uiid  eellars.  In  its  nutUral  condition  the 
niusln(M)in  thrives  in  the  full  blaze  ol  sunlight.  For  iu  artiKeial 
proimgation  tlarkness  appears  to  be  the  most  favorable  condition 
fur  its  development.  Now  and  again  the  markets  arc  profusely 
supplied  with  the  ortlinnrv  field  tnuRhroom,  as  in  the  autumn  of 
1881,  when  we  had  a dry  summer  followed  by  a wet  autumn — 
conditions  exceptionally  suitable  for  the  growth  of  this  fungus. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  near  future  many  varieties  of  vege^ 
table  fungi  now  rejected  us  poisonous  will  become  available  as 
articles  of  food.  A German  chemist  has  discovered  forty  .sorts 
which  are  edible. 

Enthusiasts  are  fond  of  extolling  tlie  beauties  of  a vegetable 
garden.  The  practical  mau  will  derive  more  pleasure  front  visit- 
ing one  of  our  wholesale  truck  houses  during  the  winter  mouths, 
where  are  stored  in  tiers  one. above  the  other  vegcubles  raised 
under  glass  from  as  far  north  as  Quebec,  and  in  the  open  air  at 
tlie  South  aud  the  tropics.  Modem  means  of  transportation  have 


brosia  that  even  the  queens  are  tempUnl  out  to  partake  of  it.  Be- 
fore depositing  the  honey  I once  or  twice  iutnaluced  some  stran- 
ger ants,  which  were  immediately  attacked.  While  the  light  was 
going  on  I placed  the  honey  near  the  belligerents,  who,  as  it  seems, 
having  more  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a terrestrial  Valhalla  than 
the  turmoil  of  the  battle-field,  let  m their  auUgouists  to  feast  with 
their  already  nearly  gorged  eon/rirm.  On  one  occasion  two  coin- 
baUuts  fell  into  the  honey.  The  stranger,  owing  to  sufierior 
strength,  escaped,  and  was  followed  by  a little  crowd  of  bis  ene- 
mies. Tlie  object  of  the  pursuers,  Itowever,  did  not  seem  to  l>e  llie 
further  punishment  of  the  interloper,  but  simply  to  despoil  him  of 
the  dainty  which  ho  was  carrying  away  adhering  to  his  Icga  and 
body. 

If  a working  ant  fell  into  the  honey  he  was  left  cuntemptosaslv 
alone  to  escape  as  best  he  could.  On  two  occasions,  howmv,  1 
noticed  queens  Who  lud  similarly  come  to  grief>  Thc«v«MB|m 
to  say,  were  pulleil  out  and  cioaued  by  thwa  ns  ibuf  of  ilm 
jacent  workers.  With  respect  to  queens, 
deal  of  gallantry  displayed  toward  thcm^A 
ly  of  nation  or  race.  I have  never,  in  fi  ‘ 


ttvatioii  of  the  nnislirMoiii  and  of  the  wutcr-cn'ss,  for  the  iniroduc- 
tiuii  of  II  variety  of  salads  w hich  a few  years  sincti  were  tu  the 
masses  ciilin  ly  unknown.  These  men  are  specialists.  Anne  ex- 
cel in  the  riiliivalion  of  the  cauliflower,  and  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  that,  tubers  arc  expert  in  the  growth  ami  prepai-alioii 
of  celery.  Only  those  who  have  ns  amateurs  given  attention  to 
the  care  of  this  plant  can  a[iprcciiitc  the  skill  which  gives  to  us 
that  vegetable  us  we  see  it  in  the  market,  white  and  crisp,  during 
all  the  late  autumn  and  winter  nuintbs.  Its  blenehed  qiiulitr, 
almost  to  the  Very  tip  of  the  stem,  is  the  despair  of  the  novice  wlio 
does  not  cure  to  puss  the  greater  portion  of  his  leisure  iu  some 
dark  cellar. 

The  water-cress,  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  running  spring 
water,  was  u|i  to  within  a few  vears  Inokoil  upon  hy  most  people 
us  a worthless  weed.  I'lider  the  fostering  care  of  gardeners  from 
Kiirope,  it  is  now  one  of  the  great  luxuries  of  the  market.  In  its 
natural  slate  the  water  cress  is  apt  to  have  an  earthy  taste,  unless 
taken  from  very  pure  water.  With  the  care  now  bestowed  upon 
it,  by  diverting  the  cold  wuter  of  springs  and  keeping  iho  sluices 
clear,  it  Inis  lost  that  flavor,  and  has  become  crisp  and  pungeut. 


obliterated  the  seasons,  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  g.irdi'ii  -^tulT  is 
eoncenieil.  Endowed  with  the  fairy  wainl  of  wealth,  ibi-  eitiz-'n  of 
New  York  may  enjoy  in  the  dcpilis  of  winter  vegetable  pi<Hbii'is 
which  but  a few  years  since  were  attainable  only  in  their  r-ea-oii. 
The  pleasure  of  aulieipalioii  is  gone,  but  the  [tower  of  re.ibz.iii'in 
has  come. 


AUSTU.VLIAX  ANTS. 

Thr  little  “sugar  nnis"  are  wfll  known  to  mo^i  dwelleis  in 
towns,  and  even  in  eentr.il  Melbourne  somi-times  |irovi>  a nui'anee 
to  honstfwives,  by  invading  any  saei'liarine  inuiter.s  that  may  be 
left  uneovereii.  They  owe  their  p<i)iiil:ir  lume  to  their  fomlne-s 
for  this  article  of  footl.  If  a small  lit  iip  of  the  same  is  placed 
in  their  way  they  seljoi  i sto.t  to  eat  it  on  the  ^pot,  btit  eaiiy  Ibe 
prize  away,  crystal  by  crystal,  evidently  fur  the  beiielii  of  the  gen- 
eral population. 

Fond  as  they  aiv  of  .-oigar.  they  are  still  more  partial  t<t  honey, 
anil  will  readily  leave  the  former  for  the  latter.  This  i.s  not  earrieil 
away,  but  eaten  wherever  met  with,  ultraclive  .seems  tbi.s  am- 


GARDENING  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


Loxo  IsLAM>  from  one  end  to  the  other,  Staten  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey,  Westchester  County,  and  a large  part  of  Conneetieut  are  the 
points  from  wbieli  New  York  receives  the  greater  portion  of  iU 
vegetables.  From  their  convenience  of  ucei-ss  farm  lands  within 
driving  distance  of  the  city  are  given  up  exclusively  to  raising  of 
gulden  truck,  consequently  they  have  increased  enormously  in 
value.  The  owners  of  these  farms  stubbornly  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  growing  city,  and  only  yield  to  corporate  exaetiuiis  or 
extravagant  offers  of  money.  Many  individual  fortunes  are  the 
result  of  the  tenacity  with  which  these  cultivators  of  the  early  beet 
and  succulent  cabbage  held  on  to  their  lands  until  they  lieeiiiue 
enveloped  within  the  limits  of  a great  and  fust-spreading  city. 

There  is  probably  no  biisinc.ss  in  wliieh  the  profits  arc  so  certain 
as  in  that  of  luarkot-gardening.  Now  and  again  a bad  year  inter- 
venes, but  prosperity  is  the  rule.  The  truekmun,  like  the  sailor,  is 
a natural  pessimist:  atmospheric  conditions  are  seldom  or  never 
favorable — it  is  always  loo  dry  or  too  wet;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  geiienilly  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a eoDSideruble  sum 
over  and  aliove  Ills  expenses.  Taken  as  a whole, 
the  percentage  of  failure  is  not  .so  great  os  iu  trade 
and  other  liruiiches  of  ugrieiiltiire. 

(iarden  truck  which  is  i-aiseil  within  a radius 
of  twenty  miles  of  New  York  reaches  its  market 
by  wagons.  These  are  of  large  capacity,  di-awii 
usually  by  two  horses.  They  are  packed  on  the 
farms  in  the  afternoon.  Flarlier  or  later  in  the 
evening  or  night,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
farm  from  the  city,  they  start  for  their  destina- 
tion, which  fur  the  greater  part  is  in  the  iminc- 
diale  vicinity  of  Washington  Market.  They  ar- 
rive mostly  betw'ecn  midnight  and  daybreak.  By 
sunrise  Greeiiwieh,  Washington,  West,  and  the 
streets  adjacent  and  at  right  angles  thereto  ari.> 
filled  with  truck  wagons  disposing  of  their  eon- 
tCDls.  By  eight  o'eliK'k  the  business  of  tin*  d.i), 
so  far  us  they  are  eoncerned,  is  usually  ovei  . 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  antbi.r- 
ilies  to  dislo<lgi>  the  truckmen  from  the  street-. 

Wliere  so  iiiueb  capital  and  ready  money  is  in- 
volved  it  is  needless  to  sity  timt  nil  efforts  iu  this 
diiveiiun  have  re-ult<*d  in  failure.  .Most  of  tin* 
large  wholesale  dealers  have  eoiitraels  with  the 
truckmen  lor  a retrular  suiqdy  of  vegetal  ties.  In 
tills  i-ust-  tin*  cultivator  semis  bi.s  stock  direelly 
to  the  simp  of  the  dealer,  but  the  large  majority 
avail  tliem.'clve.s  of  the  street  market,  uinl  disjsi-e 
of  their  -luff  to  the  first  comer.  TIiom*  ivle.  semi 
their  truck  to  market  by  wagon  iinisi  iici-cs-.irllv 
inve.st  a coiisidcr.iblc  amount  in  plain,  li  i-  oiiK 
those  who  arc  iboroiiglily  well  establi-beil  who 
e.iii  afford  the  equipment  wliicb  llii>  inode  of 
tran-|ioi  t iieccssiiatcs.  .M-neoVcr,  iberc  imml  be 
iiieiiri'ol  a large  outlay  for  labor,  for  no  ciop  )<*- 
quires  more  .'cilulous  care  and  w atclifiiliiess  ili  iii 
vegetables,  ll  would  appear  to  be  a iiiallcr  ol 
pride  with  tin*  truckiu.in  to  -einl  all  In*  raise-  i-i 
New  York.  This  is  a lalisnianic  word  of  inucb 
imteiiey  w iih  biiii. 

Fieqiiciiily  they  di>  so  wlicii  a iinire  prolii. 
able  market  miglil  be  fotiinl  in  llmir  own  ncigli- 
borliood.  Tim  w rifer,  wlni  foides  in  a localily 
noted  for  il.s  Iriii'k  rariii.-,  purclia-es  all  hi-,  vcg.-. 
tables  lit  lii-t  bind-  from  a deali*r  in  the  cilv. 

Ill*  can  do  So  at  lower  rale-,  iiicbidiiig  all  charges 
for  freight  au>l  |i.ickiiig,  lliaii  Im  can  grow  llii.'in 
on  bis  own  giouml  or  pureba-c  from  the  farim-i  s 
ili  bis  iminediat'*  \iciniiy.  Then-  an*  cntlm.-i.i-l - 
who  .-peek  of  tin*  ileligbt-  of  having  a gard.-n. 

The  clm.iie-i,  -ine-t.  and  nio-l  sati.-facloiy  g.ri- 
den  is  lo  l>c  foiiml  in  the  .-bop  of  a veoetiibl.' 
dealer  in  the  .-itv. 

.V  bi.iiicb  of  g,,r.|en  ••  inieking"  wliieli  lia-  b,-..n 

c.mparalivi-ly  mly  intlodueed.  and  wbi.l, 

IMomi-.-s  1.1  large  pi..p..i lions  in  llm 

Inlure.  is  llm  i.il-ing  of  vegetable-  |..r  llm  nm- 
kel  under  oln-..  Now  Imre  i-  tliis  im.re  -cieiilil 

ic.illy  ami  -ncr. -mIIv  pli-bcl  iliaii  a it 

Boston.  Tie*  liim-i  .pi.iliiies  of  wini.*r  Icine.* 
and  ciieilinbers  c.mm  to  the  New  Yolk  liialk.-l 
fiolll  Ibal  place  line  need  but  to  gluiic-  fi.iiii  .1 
car  wiielow  on  any  of  ilie  liims  of  railw.iv  .livi  i 
gmg  from  ilii-  city  to  -is.  Iiow  cvtcii-ivclv  tlm  -v- 
lem  Ims  Im*cii  iniio.|nced  in  our  vicinitv.  Tim 
{•rofiisof  ibi-  kind  .d'  gardening  arc  very  large.  I* 

Is.  howevei.  the  high  .art  of  agriculluiv,  lor  it  m- 
volvc-  a special  training  wliicli  coiims  only  fr.iio 

w.ilcbfnlims,  aiJ.l  care  are  demamle.l,  .V  -cor., 
of  perils  unknown  to  tlm  open-air  gaideimr  ai.* 
alway.s  present  to  destroy  in  an  hour  the  labor  ot 
nionlli-.  Tlm  propi  ielor  mu-l  be  on  llm  aleii  day 
ami  iiigbl.  He  inu.-t  be  ii  ido-e  .-Indent  of  lIi..* 
llKi  niomeler  and  baroineler.  A snd.leii  icy  gale 

ol  glass.  The  lire  in  bis  fiiniucc  tn.iv  burn  out, 
and  Ili-  plants  b,.*  chilled  ami  killed.  Me  can  imt 
trust  bis  snboi.liiifit.  s ; b * inu-i  give  a earcfid 

per-oiiul  supervision.  If  he  I,  however, 

liis  profits  more  llian  repay  liim  for  In.-  care.  B it 
hi-  anxieties  do  not  eml’wlien  he  lias  sucec.-s- 
fully  luirve-tutl  liis  crop.  The  traiisivortntioii  of 
such  (lelie.ite  iirodiiets  during  freezing  weatln-r 
requires  eMreitm  iiii'ely  in  packing,  for  he  is  Hot 
as.sure<l  of  his  (lay  until  the  articles  are  deliveivj 
in  goo<l  condition  to  the  dealer.  In  evnisequeiice 
he  is  oblige.l  to  employ  special  mes-ciigers  to 
guard  and  protect  his  treasure,  due  fretpieiitly 
see*,  tlurfng  Hie  winter  moiitlis,  at  our  siilnirbaii  statioii.s  groups  of 
individuals  zealously  watching  large  hampers.  These  contain  rad- 
ishes at  twenty-five  cents  for  a small  bunch,  or  cucumbers  at  a 
dollar  each,  or  lettuce  at  equally  extnwngnnl  tigure.s,  or  strawber- 
ries at  seven  or  eight  dollars  a quart.  In  the  inutler  of  straw- 
berries,  liowever,  this  price  would  seem  excessive.  The  writer, 
who  has  a greenhouse,  tried  Uie  experiment  of  raising  them  from 
a few  plants.  His  success  was  phenomenal.  With  no  particular 
care  they  bore  mosi  profusely,  and  were  exceptionally  fine  in  size 
and  flavor.  Iu  connection  with  the  raising  of  truck  under  glass 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  best  pie-plant  or  rhubarb 
which  comes  lo  the  Nqw  York  market  during  the  winter  is  culti- 
vated at  Quebec  in  hot-housea.  Attention  is  also  being  called  to 
the  gtowiiig  of  asparagus  by  this  artificial  means.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  higher  the  latitude  the  finer  the  flavbr  of 
vegetables  grown  under  glass. 

The  influx  of  a large  foreign  element  has  brought  with  it 
great  numbers  of  accomplished  gardeners.  To  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  vegetables.  To 
them  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellence  of  our  celery,  for  the  cul- 
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lested  when  placed  among  hundreds  of  a thor- 
oughly hostile  tribe.  1 once  noticed  another 


markable  fact  with  respect  to  the  behavior  of 
ants  toward  strangers.  I had  placed  some  ants 
fully  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  upon  a board 
surrounded  with  water.  Soon  afterward  I brought 
home  a number  of  tree  ants,  together  with  some 
twenty  or  thirty  queens  and  several  hundred  pupae, 
placing  my  second  find  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
same  board.  1 fully  looked  forward  for  a fight, 
and  so  there  was,  but  not  as  was  expected.  The 
tree  ants  at  onee  began  to  seize  and  carry  off  the 
pupae,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  stronghold  of 
their  gigantic  fellow-prisoners.  Queens,  as  be- 
fore stated,  were  allowed  to  pass  unmolested,  as 
also,  in  most  instances,  were  unladen  ants,  but 
an  ant  bearing  a pupa  or  egg  in  its  mandibles 
w’as  at  once  assaulted  and  nipped  by  some  as- 
sailant. The  pupa  was,  of  course,  dropped,  the 
despoiled  bearer  thereof  creeping  away,  badly, 
sometimes  fatally,  wounded.  Singular  to  say, 
the  dropped  pupa  was  never  appropriated  by  the 
attacking  party.  His  object  seemed  to  be  mur- 
der, to  which  he  w’as  incited  for  some  unknown 
reason,  and  not  robbery. 


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

COUNTRY-HOrSE  DRAINAGE. 

Thf.  drainage  of  our  city  houses  is  not  as  yet 
made  an  entirely  municipal  affair,  and  regulated 
by  the  city  authorities,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
larger  towns  of  modern  Europe.  Yet  the  drain- 
age of  town  houses  is  in  an  important  sense  a 
public  or  common  interest  Unlike  most  country 
dwellings,  the  city  house  is  not  an  independent 
unit.  It  is  connected  with  a more  or  less  com- 
plicated, and  a less  or  more  efficient,  system  of 
drains  and  sewers,  which  in  theory  are  supposed 
to  provide  good  drainage  to  the  house  without 
requiring  the  occupant’s  individual  care  and  at- 
tention. Whether  they  do  or  not,  the  drainage 
of  his  house  is  a delegated  function.  It  may  be 
delegated  to  the  city  engineer  or  to  the  owner  of 
the  estate;  but  the  occupant  feels  that  his  re- 
sponsibility is  at  most  a divided  one.  His  house 
forms  but  a single  joint  or  node  of  the  spread- 
ing subterranean  root  whose  ramifications  un- 
derlie the  town.  Too  often,  indeed,  it  is  rather 
a plant  that  is  fed  upon  the  odors  and  poison  of 
decay  from  below.  The  city  dweller,  in  a word, 
is  committeil  to  a pre-existent  system  of  drain- 
age, and  he  can  seldom  be  sure  w'hether  the  drains 
are  more  active  in  carrying  away  foul  matters 
from  the  house  or  in  bringing  in  fouler  gases 
from  the  sewers.  Whether  his  family  survive  or 
fall  victims  to  typhoid  fever,  the  city  resident  can 
not  feel  that  the  result  is  wholly  of  his  own 
bringing  about.  He  is  comparatively  powerless 
before  all  this  pre-existent  subterranean  ma- 
chinery, which,  indeed,  as  a concealed  and  a com- 
plicated thing,  he  seldom  understands.  In  our 
cities  scarcely  one  house  owner  in  ten,  scarcely 
one  tenant  in  a hundred,  has  any  effective  know- 
ledge of  what  his  house  drainage  is  or  should  be. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  the  subject  being  one  of 
real  technical  difficidties,  from  which  the  only  es- 
cape is  to  remove  plumbing  of  every  kind  from 
within  the  living-rooms  of  the  house  as  far  as 
that  may  be  possible. 

But  in  the  country  the  case  is  a very  different 
one.  The  principles  of  good  drainage  are  the 
same  everywhere ; but  the  conditions  of  drainage 
In  the  country  and  in  the  city  are  not  the  same. 
As  a rule,  the  country  resident  must  create  the 
drainage  of  his  house,  whether  for  better  or  for 
worse.  Usually  no  sewers  or  drains  are  near 
him,  nor  is  the  skilled  artisan  always  at  hand. 
The  responsibility  of  the  house  drainage  thus 
rests  upon  him,  and  it  will  be  his  fault  if  typhoid 
fever  creeps  in  by  his  drain-pipes.  Every  coun- 
try householder  must  be  his  own  sanitary  engi- 
neer. Before  indicating  the  main  systems  upon 
which  he  has  to  depend,  I may  say  that,  for  get- 
ting rid  of  sewage  in  the  country  the  earth-closet 
is  generally  the  best  method;  and  in  houses 
where  the  other  drainage  required  is  small,  no 
system  of  pipes  may  be  required. 

W'hether  in  city  or  country,  the  object  of  house 
drainage  is  twofold : 

1.  To  remove  all  foul  matter  from  the  house 
the  moment  it  is  produced. 

2.  To  prevent  the  return  of  noxious  gases 
through  the  pipes  which  carry  off  the  foul  matter. 

Except  where  the  earth-closet  is  in  use,  the 
drainage  of  a country  house  is  usually  into  a 
vault  or  cess  - pool  — an  undesirable  vicinage, 
and  one  which  is  the  less  desirable  as  it  is  the 
closer.  The  cess-pool  is  yet  in  general  use  in 
quarters  where  it  is  surprising  to  hear  that  it  is 
even  tolerated.  When  Windsor  Castle  was  put 
in  order  as  a residence  for  Queen  Victoria,  “ up- 
ward of  fifty  cess-pools,”  says  Engineer  Stanger, 
“ full  and  overflowing,  were  found  in  the  base- 
ment.” These  have  been  removed,  but  London 
is  full  of  cess-pits.  Boston  is  praised  as  the 
most  beautiful  American  city.  What  kind  of 
drainage  has  it?  In  1881,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  its  own  Board  of  Health,  no  less  than 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  30,000  vaults 
were  still  in  use,  and  of  these  20,000  are  closed 
vaults,  having  no  connection  with  the  sewers. 
Boston  is  in  this  respect  a community  of  the 
««riy  Middle  Ages.  Now,  in  the  country,  cess- 
pite  must  often  be  used ; but  the  question  for 
the  country  householder  is  how  he  can  get  the 
benefit  of  the  nineteenth-century  engineering  in 
avoiding  their  dangers,  and  how  to  do  this  at 
moderate  expense. 

Where  sewers  do  not  exist  there  are  two  main 
ways  of  removing  the  sewage  from  the  house:  (1) 
by ‘the  cess-pool ; (2)  by  surface  drainage. 

The  old  form — Indeed,  I may  still  say  the  or- 
dinary form— of  oeas-pool  is  a hole  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  either  not  lined  at  all  or  lined  with 
fooae  stone  or  “ honey-comb”  brick-work,  through 
which  the  sewage  soaks  away  into  the  soil,  or 
whence  it  li  retoOTed  at  longer  or  shorter  inter- 


vals ; sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  barracks,  at 
intervals  of  many  years.  During  all  this  time 
pollution  of  the  soil  is  going  on.  The  filth  ac- 
cumulates below  the  absorbent  range  of  grass 
roots,  and  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  oxidizing 
power  of  the  air,  and  sooner  or  later  the  neigh- 
boring streams  or  wells  will  be  polluted.  A cess- 
pool of  this  sort  is  a more  and  more  dangerous 
neighbor  the  longer  it  lasts. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Every  cesspool  that 
stands  near  a human  habitation  sbouUi  be  made 
(a)  as  tight  as  puddling  lined  with  brick-work  in 
cement  can  make  it ; (6)  it  should  be  made  »na/f, 
so  as  to  require  frecjuent  cleansing;  (c)  it  should 
be  properly  covered,  with  ventilation  through  a 
charcoal  filtering  screen ; and  (d)  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  house  there  should  be  a water 
trap  in  the  connecting  pipe.  Lastly,  between 
this  trap  and  the  house,  adds  Galton,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  house  drains  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  insure  that  any  gases  which  may  pass  the 
trap  may  be  diluted  with  fresh  air. 

These  precautions  will  render  the  cess-pool  lit- 
tle dangerous.  Without  them,  one  is  liable  to  such 
an  experience — one  by  no  means  unfrequent — as 
that  which  was  recently  described  by  Dr.  Fol- 
som, the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health.  Typhoid  fever  had  broken  out  among 
those  who  drank  the  water  from  a certain  well. 
The  w iter  had  no  bad  taste  or  color,  but  it  con- 
tained the  germs  of  typhoid,  and  these  germs 
were  proved  to  come  from  a privy  vault  one  hun- 
dred feet  distant  from  the  well. 

Of  surface  drainage,  the  alternative  method  for 
the  country  house,  1 will  .speak  in  another  paper. 

Titus  Munson  Coan. 
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CROUP— CHILDREN’S  LIVES  SAVED. 

Havkrstraw,  N.  Y. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I have  used  for  ten  years  Dr. 
Tobias’s  V'eiietian  Liniment,  and  during  that  time  I 
have  not  paid  |3  for  doctors’  bills.  I have  used  it  for 
pains  and  aches,  dysentery,  sore  throats,  cuts,  and 
bums,  and  by  its  use  have  saved  several  children’s 
lives  when  attacked  by  croup.  To  the  public  I say, 
only  try  it  and  you  will  find  its  value. 

John  T.  Rohrrts. 

Sold  by  all  druggisu  at  25  and  60  cents.— [A  dr.] 


STARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

“It  is  as  near  fairyland,  probably,  as  any  place  in 
this  part  of  the  worlu."— .N.  Timeti. 

“The  CKlor  of  new-mown  hay,  th€  i>erfnme  of  count- 
less roses,  the  soft  breeze,  the  tnm  lawns,  and  the  well- 
kept  paths  appeal  to  the  visitors. — .V.  1'.  Tribune. 

Steamers  leave  Pier  18,  North  River,  and  Foot  of  33d 
SL,  East  River,  and  Jewell’s  Wharf,  Brooklyn [Jdp.J 


Mothkbs  regret  when  too  late  the  death  of  their 
infants,  caused  in  many  Instances  by  Imjiroper  food. 
There  need  l>e  no  hesitation  in  using  Melliu’s  Food, 
as  long  trial  has  proved  it  the. very  best  article  for 
children  deprived  of  the  natnral  fount  It  is  endorsed 
by  eminent  physicians,  and  may  be  bod  of  most 
druggists — [A  dr.] 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE, 

Thr  Best  and  Clieap%t  Hair  Dressing.  It  kills  dan- 
druff, allays  irritation,  and  promotes  a vigorons  growth 
of  the  llalr.  Burnett’s  Fliivoring  Extracts  are  invari- 
ably acknowledged  the  purest  and  best— [Adr.] 


Anoobtcra  Bittkrs,  the  world  renowned  appetizer 
and  iiivigorutor.  Used  now  over  tlie  wliole  civilized 
.orld.  Try  It,  but  beware  of  imitations.  Ask  your 
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in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  " Is 
“ success  and  a boon  tor  which  nations  should 
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OP  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekcepers.Grorers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  f«ir  tlie  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Feuchurcli 
Avenue,  London,  England. 
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ANNE.  A Novel.  16mo,  Cloth,  |!l  25. 

We  venture  to  say  that  “Anne”  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  woi  ks  of  fletiou  that  inis  appeared  for 
many  years.  It  la  remarkable  for  its  own  sake— for 
animal  ion  of  plot  and  variety  of  character;  and  it  is 
reniiirkuiile  also  as  bolding  a place  midway  between 
the  old  American  novel  of  Incident  and  the  modern 
American  novel  of  analysis.  • • • Besides  being  strong 
ill  character  and  In  quiet  humor,  “Aiiue"  is  al.-^o 
strong  in  episode — Academy,  Loudon. 


FOR  THE  II^AJOR.  A Novelette.  16mo, 
Cloth,  OU. 

A story  so  sweet  and  simple  that  it  suggests  an  old- 
fashloiied  plaintive  ballad.  She  has  chosen  the  most 
pictnresqne  materials  that  America  affords.  * * • From 
a literary  point  of  view  it  is  more  flnlshed  than 
“Anne,” and  to  a critic  interested  in  striking  peculi- 
arities of  character  it  will  prove  a valuable  study.- 
X.  Y.  World. 
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Liicrece,  and  other  Poems.  Edited, 

Wii.LiAM  J.  Roi.fk,  A.M.  With  Engr 
Cloth,  66  cents ; 4to,  Paper,  40  cents. 

XII. 

NAN.  By  LroY  C.  Lir.i.i*,  Author  of  “Mildred’s  Bar- 
gain,” “Prudence,”  &c.  A Story  for  Girls.  Illus- 
trated. lOmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

XIII. 

FREDERICK  II.  AND  MARIA  THERESA.  Prom 
Hitherto  Unpublished  Documents.  1740-1742.  By 
'fiiK  Duo  i>R  Bbooi.ir.  Prom  the  French,  by  Mrs. 
Casiiki.  Hoby  and  Mr.  Join*  Lii.uk.  4to,  Paper, 


id  Adonis, 
tl  Notes,  liy 
igs.  16mo, 


LAKE  KEUKA  WINE  COMPANY. 


Eiuicfl!  ridins  Vehicle  mndo* 

Rides  as  easy  p ttwith  one  per- 

sou  as  with  two.V  - ^^1.  v^TlicSprlnirn 

lengthen  and  shorten  necordinft  to  the  weliiht 
they  carry.  Kipially  well  adapted  to  roUKh  country 
roads  and  fine  Irivesof  cities.  Manufactured  end 
Bold  by  all  the  leadlnKCorriatfo  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO 


THE  PRESS  SAYS: 

Ambbioan  Gbapk  and  Wink  Gbow- 
kk:  “The  quality  of  the  goods  of 
this  Company  is  not  surpassed.” 

OM,\nA  (Nell.)  Hkuaui;  “ Lake 
Keiika  Wine  Company’s  wines  are 
a constant  temptation  to  the  pocket 
and  to  the  palate.” 

SvRAcusK  Hkbai.d:  “The  wines  of 
the  I.ake  Kenka  Wine  Company  are 
of  the  finest  to  be  found  nny- 

WiNONA(Minn.)RKi 
Lake  Keuka  Wine  Cr 


Our  CUSTOWERS  say: 

Wm.  j.  Fi.aou,  New  York:  "One 
would  do  well  to  drink  only  Ameri- 
can champagne  of  the  quality  the 
Lake  Keuka  Company  makes.” 

G.  S.  GaAnA.M.  Nimick  and  Brittnn 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
“Have  liad  your  claret  in  constant 
1 nse  for  a year,  and  I am  fully  satis- 
fied it  is  equal  to  the  best.” 

WM.BAiKD,.M.D,Wa8liiiigton,N.J.: 
“Tlie  claret  wine  yon  sJit  me  was 
the  best  table  wine  I liave  had.” 

Dr.  C.  D.  Alton,  Hartforrl,  Conn. : 
“ I tried  several  cases  of  yonr  wine, 
and  prefer  them  to  any  American 
wines  I have  tasted.” 

Geo.  H.  Stkwabt,  Cashier  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Zanesville,  O. : “ For 
variety  and  excellence  of  quality, 
your  w ines  are  first-class.” 


XIV. 

the  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE.  A History  of 
Biooklyn  Bridge.  By  W.  c.  Conant.  (Reprin 
from  IIarpkb’s  Maoa'/.ini!  fur  May.  1S^3.)  "I 
Bridge  a.s  a Moniinient.  By  Montoomkrt  Soiiuti. 
(RepriaUtl  from  Hakpkk’w  IVkkki.t,  May  27,  18: 
Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Oi>cning  Exercii 
May  '24, 1883.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Tweuty-eii 
Illustrations.  4U),  Paper,  26  cents. 

XV. 

LIDDELL  & SCOTT'S  GRE  EK-ENG  LISH  LE 
ICON.  A Oreek-Eiiglish  Lexicon.  Compiled 
Hksby  Okorof.  Lidiikli.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chi 
Church,  Oxford,  and  Roukut  Soott,  D.D.,  Dean 
Rocbesier,  late  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxfo 
Sieveiith  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented  Ihronj 
out,  with  the  Co-operation  of  Prof.  Drislku, 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  4to,  Sheep,  $10  00. 


ipany's  wines 

— 1 the  famed 

French  products.” 

Buei.inoton  Hawbryk;  “The 
wines  of  the  I^ike  Kenka  Wine  Com- 
pany, in  point  of  purity,  flavor,  and 
hcalthfnlness,  are  equal  to  any  im- 
ported. ” 

WINES,  CHAMPAGNES,  BRANDY. 

Send  for  clrcnlar  to  LAKE  KECJKA  AYINE  CO.,  HAininON 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


(.Vow  entirely  out  of  print  and  the  plates  destroyed.) 

Wc  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  files  of  Harper's  Weekly  daring  the  War  to 


PL'ni.lSHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containing  1000  of  the 
illustrations  that  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  during 
the  War. 

2 vols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
i Cloth,  !>  1 4 ; Half  Turkey  Morocco, 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 


" Disarmed !”  By  Miss  Bi 
Rnliort  Reid,  Cotton-Spiui 


16  cents. 


Sir  Tom.  By  Mrs.  OLtPiiAXT.  20  cents. 

^16*cenu ^ Thou  Done?  By  J.  Fitzgibald  MoLixjr. 
A Foolish  Virgin.  By  Ella  Wkkd.  20  cents. 


IHcDOIVXELL  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  Chicaso,  III. 


for  Infants  and  Children 


Castoriapromote.s  PIgestion 
and  overcomes  Flatulency,  Constipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


What  gives  our  (Children 
What  cures  their  fevers,  i 


cheeks, 

.es  them  sleep ; 
|Tl8_^Ca»torta. 
When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

Bat  Castorla. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  CastorlsL, 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorlal 


Their  Lives  and  Times.  By  Howard  Carroll. 
CJontaining  Sketches  of  Horatio  Seymour, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Peter  Cooper,  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  John  Gilbert,  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
Frederick  Douglass,  William  Allen,  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Elihu  B.  Wa.sli- 
burne,  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Portraits,. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 


Tito  Romantic  Adventures  of  a Milkmaid.  By  Thomas 
Habdy.  Illustrated.  10  cents. 

Yolamle.  By  I^i.liam  Black.  Illostrated.  Cloth, 
w;  20  centa. 

^aolh  Co»«f*nok  Fkmimore  Woolsow. 

Arden.  By  A.  Marv  F.  Robinson.  16  cents. 
“20^0''.^"“”®^''’*  Anthony  Tbollopr. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  H.  A.  Archer,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CENTAUR  LINIMENT-an  absolute  cure  for  Bheuma" 
tlsm,  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerfiil  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


Mr.  Carroll  writes  with  the  practiced  skill  of  a Jour- 
nalist. He  knows  the  thing  worth  saying,  and  the  ef- 
fective way  in  which  it  should  be  said.  There  is  a 
straightforward  frankness  aboat  his  work  which  In- 
spires the  reader’s  coufldeucc,  and  a breezy,  wide- 
awake spirit  that  sustains  interest  through  every 
cliapier.  Some  of  the  papers  seem  like  conversatioua 
enjoyed  by  llie  reader  with  the  subject,  while  others 
shed  an  entirely  fresh  and  clear  light  upon  the  careers' 
and  importance  of  pnhllc  men.— ,V.  Y.  Times. 

Is  brightly  written  and  is  rich  in  personal  remtnls- 
cenees.  It  will  he  found  extremely  readable.— PAi'/o- 
delphia  Sorth  American. 


town.  Terms  and  SO  outfit 
.LKTT  & Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


a week  in  yonr  ow 
free.  Address  H.  H> 


A WEEK.  »12aday  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
Outfit  free.  Address  Tbur  A Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


“**'•*«  & Broth  RK8  wiU  send  any  of  the  abose 
fr  o prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 

0/  tf>e  price. 

/ree  on  receipt  of 

Atn*  Cents  in  stamps. 

HIRPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


St,  38  and  44 
by  the  mani 
and  Uardwn 

RfciiARII* 
rert  of  the  c< 


It  told  at  retail 
ut  by  the  Gun 
yonr  dealer  Ibr 
IHINOTON  ft 


New  (1S83)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2 alike,  with  name, 
10c.,  postpaid.  Gbo.  L Rbkd  A Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Published  by  HARPER  Jt  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tW'  Sent  by  mail,  postaye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  ths' 
United  States,  on  rseeipt  of  ths  price. 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $6  free. 
Address  Stinson  A Co.,  Poitlond,  Kaine. 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Digitized  by 


r ^ 

r 
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THE  kIGHT  RUNNING 


Digitized  bi 


cents  per  pair: 
s per  pair. 


“ t'ured  of  agcravflted  sick  headache  hv  Dr.  Bci 
Celery  Pills."— .lae.  P.  Kelly,  Tazwell,  C.  H.,  Va. 


HARPER’S  AVKEKIA 


NEW  PRICE. 


Summer-Hotel 
at  niy  place  this 
my  beach?” 


ANOTHER  WAY  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  IT. 

Proukietor  {to  the  &a-iSei‘iicnt).  “S)iy,  look-a-hcre ! Hoarders  is  all-fired  scarce 
Summer.  What  will  you  charge  for  four  or  five  fii-st-class  ‘•Appearances’’  off 


Dr.  Scon’s  Electric  nfllKDKUill,| 

Only  ONE  DOLLAR.  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  S2.50&<u  ! 

Owing  to  the  UNPRECEDENTED  Nt’^’EaiN  of  oor  »3.00  beautiful,  pure  Bristle  E«cirtry^.kl 
Brush,  and  a very  large  deniaml  for  othera  ol  i«qual  merit  and  beauty,  but  smaller  Id  I 

\v(>  now  Intrortuco  a rail  line  of  these  Id  valuable  household  remedies  retain^  si 
$2.0U,  rt.50  & »a.UU.  f.  ■■  I rm  . — — ,aa».  ^ 

I If  you  wish  to  test  one  of  these  beautiful  Brushes,  I will  mtilitk  < 

- — l•l:l  recelDt  of  Drico,  with  iOc.  added  forcackinff.  noatsM  ■ 


in  you  Wisu  IQ  ie«i  oue  oi  loeoe  OTBUuiai  nrusaes,  1 will  mall  It 
>i!i  receipt  of  price,  with  Me.  added  for  packing,  posUfre,  etc 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  retumed.  or  bur 
-I  yourdrupglKt.  Beware  of  wire  bru.shes  which  l^irctli. 


n I yoururupgiKt.  Beware  oi  wire  bru.slies  which  iBure  tli'l  ^ 

Iscalp  and  promote  baldness.  Use  “ Pure  Bristle  ” onir.  Dr  ■ 

~ IScott’s  BrusheswIUposltivelycure  headachessnd  neu>flV'-B 

I in  5 to  7 minutes.  I*revent  baldness,  dandruff  and  tallireti.iir  ■ ISi 

I GENTS— 

A -WANTED.  C.  A.  SCOTT,  842  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


decker 

BROTHERS'  ^ ■ 


PIANOS 

33  Union  Square,  N,  Y, 


BOSTtllV  C^AKTCR. 

)An  exceedingly  useful  invention, without 
wliich  every  gentleinnn’s  dress  is  inconi- 
plcte.especinlly  during  the  Summer  months, 
w lien  low  sluH-s  are  worn,  and  when  it  is 
iii(M“|iensiihlc  to  one's  comfort  and  neat  ap- 
pearance to  have  the  stocking  fit  smoothly 
ahoiil  the  aiikii-  and  the  slack  of  the  draw- 
ers kept  confined  at  the  knee,  all  of  which 
i tin*  Boston  Garter  ae.coniptislies. 

I For  Sale  by  all  the  leading  Gents’ 
I F’urnlohing  Houses,  or  Sanijiie  will  ire 
sent  hy  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 


J^a  Mfiitiuu  IhinjMper.  Atldiriu 

GEORGE  FROST  & CO., 

'JS?  Dfcooehirr  Street,  DuKtiiii. 

^SYFHBR  & CO. 

ARC  CONSTANTLY  BKOKIVINO  FROM  RUROPC 

ABtipe  Silver,  Forjilire,  Clocfe, 
BroDzes,  M Articles  of  Verlii. 

739  & 741  BROADWAY. 

k How  Benton's  Hair  Grower  g 

|f]  MAKES  THE  HAIR  GROW.  Da 

Jn  The  Hair  Grower  acts  on  the  head  as  phos- 
fr  pbales  on  the  vegetable,  strengthening  and  ex-  SH 
^ panding  the  Lissucs,  giving  the  papilla  new 
lx  vitality  and  vigor,  and  adding  nourishment  and  i-J 
nj  power  to  the  weak,  debilitated  Hair  Growth.  In 


3 Double  and  Triple  Strength.  H 

3 When  the  Skin  is  very  tough  and  lianlT  and  nJ 
tlic  lollicic  apparently  etfeclually  clo.sed,  the  Jfl 
U,  single  strength  will  sometimes  fail  to  reach  the  fU 
partis:  In  such  case  the  double  or  the  triple  JJ] 
1 slren^h  sbonid  he  used  in  connection  with  the  f~ 

3“  single  strength,  using  them  on  alternate  days.  JJJ 
Price,  $1.00  per  Bottle ; Double  Strength,  $2.00:  in 
n Triple  Strength,  $3.00 ; by  mail.  nJ 

i BENTON  HAIR  GROWER  CO.,  ^ 

Ll  BRArNAXD  BLOCK,  CLKVEI.AND,0  In 


DO  NOT  STOIiffl  THE  SYSTE.TI 

WITH  VIOLENT  CATHAUTICS  THAT  HACK  AND 
TE.AU  AND  WEAKEN  THE  I NI'OllTUNATE  IN- 
VALID, BUT  TONE  THE  STO.MAUH,  UELIEVE 
THE  BOWEL.S,  REGULATE  THE  LIVER,  AND  RE-  i 
FRESH  THE  NERVES  WITH  TAUUANT’.S  I 
EPFEltVESGENT  NELT'/.EK  APEltl*  ^ 
ENT  WHEN  THE  FIRST  SY.MPTOMS  OF  ILL-  I 
NESS  APPEAR  A MORE  DELIGHTFUL  EFFEU-  I 
VESC'ENT  DRAUGHT  IS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND,  I 
AND  A MORE  POTENT  REMEDY  FOR  DYS-  | 
1 PEPSIA,  BILIOUSNESS,  CONSTIPATION,  NEKV- 
1 OUS  HEADACHE,  COLK’,  AND  tlENERAL  DE*  I 
I BII.ITY  DOES  NOT  EXIST.  SOLD  BY  ALL  j 
DRUGGISTS.  I 


CHANGE  ill  TAHIFF. 


Popular  Prices. 


LOW,  SON,  & HAYDON’S  loKKRAiEiCMi 


PLACE  IT  IN  YOLK  SAFE. 

fnvest  i?8  fur  a *lu,00()  Accident  Policy  with 
?o0  Weekly  Indemnity  in  the 


320  & 322  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Are  you  a iiicmbcr  of  the  rsiTEO  Static 
Mutual  Aucidknt  Asstx  iation  ? If  you  are  not, 
you  itiiiy  );e  doing  vourself  niid  tlio.st;  dependent 
upon  you  an  injustice.  Wiiliout  further  delay, 
j write  or  call  at  3'20  and  322  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  cireniar  and  application  blank.  Euro- 
j pean  permit.s  without  extra  cliarge. 

Paillard’s 

MUSIC  fSJ', 
BOXES 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Theyare  the  only  ones  that  are  sold  by  flrat-oluss 
dealer*  the  world  over.  Mend  3 cents  for  circular. 

M.  tl.  PAir.f4ARI>  Ac  CO.,  680  Broad- 
way,  Acw  A^ork.  City. 


EARL  8t  WILSON  S. 
PATENT  SHORT  BAND  COLLARSl 
AND ‘BEAD  EDGE" CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION  | 


TELESCOPES 

I leur.-.  Speelarle>,  Ao.  K.  A-  .f.  BK('K,  .MnilU- 
* fart.iring  Oi.ticinnK,  Pl.ilailelpliia.  Pa. 


TOILET  SOAPS. 

Hooper’s  CachoYis. 

T'ootli  13  r U!  <lics. 
DORCAS  YARNS. 


Call  on  any  first-cla.s,s  doalei 


Ag;cnt§  ill  IVew  York. 


AROUND  THE  WORLi, 

LE.4VING  NEW  YOKE  SEPT.  1ft,  IsS, 
j Viaitiiig  Jai.au.  China,  tly  Malay  Penla-nl., 
India.  Kgyi.t,  and  Cfntri.l  Europe. 

1 ^ sSBlY  JiiX  MONTTHS’  TOUR. 

Coal  of  .fleiuber»hlp.  $2100. 

I Wliicli  INCLUDES  .YLL  NECESSARY  EXJ’ES>[)' 

Sri:<!I*L  KACILITIKB  FOR  VlrlTUSO  IHK  SlLI  1" 
! P.\r.KHTiNE  in  cnmiertion  witli  the  tour. 

COOK  S EXCUILSIUNIST  for  June  eoutiiao. 
narticuiarg;  by  mail  for  ten  cent*. 

AddreM,T^C0tlX4«», 

iBt  Bro«il«sT,  >e»V'. 

i IhRiton,  197  Wa8Uin;;toii  St. 
Branches-  ) Uliil'"lelphia,  311  Vi'aluolSl 
Branches-  J aud  Pteiu. 

(.Cleveland,  21J  Bank  St 

I PECK  4 SNYDER'S 

j Celebrated  Tejiiz 


each  li.ta 

^ CATALOGCksUta- 

PECK  & SNYDER,  manafhetoren. 

1-26. 128  4 130  Nassau  Street,  Keir  Ikl 

fishekmen: 


TWINE  and  NEHIl 


^'IISBgSTO^^  I 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Stearn  Pioe  & Bo  ler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing,  ! 
Mill  Board.  Sheathing,  Fire  P^roof  Coatings,  &e. 

Sp„i>  ron  ttiKcairTiTk  Price  I.i.cr. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MFC  CO.  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y ' 

K'rmtVourOmie^ 

I.!iri:e  eiziTi  for  circulars,  &c.,  $8  to  $£K). 

„ For  plousiirc,  money-making,  voung  or 
S old.  Eveiyttiing  easy,  jirinti  d iiislriic- 
_ lions.  Send  2 stamps  for  Catnlogiic  of  , 
1^  Freeses, Type,  Cards, &c.,tothcfiiclc)ry.  , 
KKKSEV  4 CO.,  Meriden.  Conn.  I 


rilBNITlRE. 


The  pre-eminent  artistic  merit  of  our  productions  is  recognized  by 
tbe  leading  furniture  dealei's  of  this  country,  and  to  parties  wlio  may 
Wr  find  it  impracticable  to  visit  our  works  wc  shall  be  pleased  to  refer  to  es- 
r tablishments  where  our  goods  may  be  found. 

THE  F.  GELDOWSKY  FURNITURE  CU., 

First  and  Second  Streets.  liAST  C-/ AMBRIDGEj  JMaSS. 


B$1.50  by  Stationers,  or 

& ESSElt,  New  York. 

ESS  WATER. 

Cothartlc,  alterative.  A specific 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  eczema, 
npnritlM  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
native  and  foreim.  Such  waters 
la.  and  Impair  the  digeetive  or- 
None  genuine  on  draught. 


First  and  Second  Streets. 

Cars  of  Cambridge  Horse  Railway  from  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  cvei-y  five  minutes. 


I MANUPACTURKn  DY  THK 

i BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO, 

j -WM.  J.  HOOPER  A SON, 

No,  6 S.  Calvert  9t..  Baltimore.  »1 

j ry  Send  for  price-liftt,  iiamiDg  conuij  u>l ' 
1 Please  meufion  this  paper.  ^ 


I '"stereoPTICOBI 

I(«PuBL1C,$UNDAY-$CHOOL»'HOMlEXH1BTiC«P 

'F-~sr.™‘e.T.MiLL»|i 


ASK  FOK  IM.USTBATKD  CTBCrU*®^ 
TIIK  NKW  DISSOLVING  SI tl^Bl’Tk*' 

HARPER’S  BAZAK 
CUT  PAPER  patterns 

We  have  transferred -our 
TEItN  DFPAIt  r!«EM’  to  M6.J.0. 

Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  Nft’v 
couduct  it  upon  his  own  account  aud  resf 

SPECIAL  CAUTIOJi-^ 

We  are  not  interested  in 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTi  * Wm  ^ 
H Ai;PEB-8  Bazae  Patterns  or  for  any  ' 

iurpkb*®*^® 


N0mPT7T  Nimbeps,  suited  to  every  style 

N Hi  H.  1 1 " ''ting.  One  of  each  for  trial,  by  mail, 

U lUHJJ  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  SBc.  in  stampe. 

p™  iTisokBlatoau,  Taylors  Co., 

AiailU.  7S3  Broadway.  New  Yopls.  ' 


Myriads  of  pimple^ 

removed  by  Dr.  Beaaoa'a 


al,  p ^ly  1 uzAllSli 


VoL.  XXVII.— No.  1393. 

Copyright,  1883,  by  Hxweb  <t  Bbotiibim. 


TEN  CENTS  A COPY. 

$4.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1883. 


House  nnd  (he  nntionnl  Cnpito\  during  the  last  months  of  the 
administralioQ  of  President  Buchakas  found  the  attempted  man- 
agement of  Judge  Black  a bigger  contract  than  tliey  could  handle. 
Though  a Democrat  of  the  Democrats  and  a champion  of  State 
rights,  he  ollieially  advised  the  President  that  the  nation  had  rights 
too,  and  that  one  of  these  rights  was  the  right  of  self-preservation. 
The  presence  in  the  cabinet,  at  that  tempestuous  and  most  dis- 
heartening hour,  of  a Democratic  statesman  whose  heart  beat  to 
the  music  of  the  Union  was  worth  something,  as  we  now  look  back 
upon  it;  and  although  Judge  Black  remained  a hitter  and 
relentless  foe  of  the  reconstruction  acts  and  of  many  other  Re- 
publican measures,  nnd  although  he  continued  to  the  la.st  a stout 
Democrat  of  the  old  school,  there  probably  is  not  a Republican 
journal  in  the  land  that  has  not  recognized  in  his  death  the  death 
of  a true  statesman  and  patriot. 


time  to  time  the  rendezvous  of  thieves  and  smugglers,  who  ma- 
rauded the  capital,  retreating  to  tlicir  dangerous  hiding-place 
where  none  dared  attack  them.  A highly  interesting  novel,  styled 
Lcs  CatacombeK  de  Parl\  written  some  years  since,  though  some- 
what  colored  with  tlic  sensational  excitement  necessary  to  at- 
tract the  interest  of  tlie  public,  gi-aphically  describes  these  gloomy 
vaults  as  having  been  for  some  days  the  pri.son  of  a young  and 
beautiful  girl,  who  was  seized  and  conveyed  thither  on  leaving  tho 
celebrated  convent  of  Vnl-de-Grace,  under  which  these  earneret 
extend.  The  lady  is  sought  for  in  vain ; and  at  length  the  dis- 
tracted lover  penetrates  into  the.se  dark  caverns,  where  ho  dis- 
covers his  fiancee  among  a gang  of  counterfeit-coiners,  who  for 
years  have  been  the  occupants  of  these  gloomy  dungeons. 

During  the  period  of  llic  first  French  Revolution  numbers  of 
people  fled  for  safety  to  these  vaults,  to  seek  refuge  as  it  were  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  from 
the  political  strife  and  crime 
at  that  time  so  fiercely  con- 

■■  We  see  in  the  Catacombs  tho 

“ -'-5. 7 -_j-  ---  - — - remains  of  the  chapel  and 

^^:====T~ ing  hearts,  thcv  attended  daily 

the  scrvico  of  the  ma.ss.  A 

— ^ the  bMutiful  Palace  of  the 

'll  Luxemlmurg,  under  which 

I  w these  quarries  extend,  has  been 

I seen  to  totter;  and  in  onler 

II  l!||  I » I thot^the  loved  jialace  of  the 

I]  i jll  iill  'i|A^ the  nby.ss  upon  which  it  has 

iiuul  At  Hi  ' been  discovered  to  stand,  steps 

iillUimil  n ! iP  ~ taken  to  form  a complete 

W I m il  nr  ' of  »vorkmen,  whose  sole 

I I ' duty  consists  in  inspecting 

li  it  1 these  ancient  cavities  nnd 

ill  I if  I 1 1 I keeping  them  in  thorough  ro- 


THE  LATE  JUDGE  BLACK.  i 

Aftkr  a very  painful  illness,  during  which  he  manifested  the 
fortitude,  cheerfulness,  rc.signation,  and  wit  that  his  friends  would 
have  expected  of  him,  Judge  Jeremiah  Sillivav  Black  died  at 
his  home  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  at  2.16  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  August,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
About  a week  previous  he  underwent  a severe  surgical  operation, 
the  results  of  which  superinduced  pymmia.  His  last  words  were 
a prayer,  uttered  while  his  wife  was  kneeling  by  his  bed;  “O 
Thou  beloved  and  most  merciful  Father,  from  whom  I had  my 
being,  and  in  wliom  1 have  ever  trusted,  grant,  if  it  be  Thy  will, 
that  I no  longer  suffer  this  agony,  and  that  I be  speedily  called 
home  to  Thee.  And,  O my  God,  bless  and  comfort  this  my 
Mary.”  Having  kissed  his  wife  good-by,  he  turned  over  on  his 
side,  and  in  a few  minutes  was 
dead. 

The  Jtulgc’s  strong  religi-  

OU3  convictions  were  frequent-  --  -l  . 

ly  exprcs.sed  in  the  presence  — - ■ ■ ■ - — :.TI  ^ 

of  his  family  and  friends  dur-  ^r=:Tn=-.:— 

ing  the  closing  days  of  his  

life,  and  the  very  hour  he  died  ~ — :--rT=--  ^ 

he  assured  his  sou  Chauncey  -=r:=r=-::^— ^ 

future,  so  far  as  he  himself  —..-.■r. 

lie  addeil,  “ that  I was  as  com- 

fortable  about  what  1 leave  be-  /' 

hind  in  tliis  world.”  The  'r=^:rrzr—=::7r:=r-^^^/'!  i I ijlj A 

grounds  of  those  conviction-s  'li II 

he  had  already  publicly  set 
forth  ill  an  article  entitled 

i-tSiSs  *:■ 

to  certain  aspersions  of  Col-  f i 

onel  Robert  iNaEBsoLi,,  wliieh  ///pT 

were  printed  in  the  same  iium-  rji'fi'  TT'  ! 

her  of  that  periodical,  and  had  /ij' , ' frlnif'IlM 

i'  iii 

enough.  This  is  no  btisinc.ss  = i j||j  l^l/l  ll  Ifl'l 

of  the  priest-s.  Tl.eir  pre-  M f 1 ll  R I 
8cribed_duly  is  to  pteacli  the  = l | H | j H ffi 

Word,  in  the  full  assurance  = i | f li  f 

that  it  will  conimond  it.self  to  = ll'  i'  1 f 'H  I P P il 

all  good  and  honest  hearts  hv  l i l if  llH  i I 

its  own  manifest  veracity  and  = |i  |j|  |:|  | jj  | |||H^ 

the  singular  purity  of  its  pre-  3 | [I  M 

cepts.  They  can  not  afford  to  ip  1]  i m ^ 

turn^away  froin  their  proper  = j | jji'|||  |ffl|  ^ 

era  unin.structed  while  they  ^ |||  1^’  |||| | | 

determined  opponent.  They  ^ |||  k|j||; 

were  warned  to  expect  sluii-  ^\l\\v  m 

der,  indignity,  and  insult,  nnd  ^=\\\1  j''  1)  mMm/Ii  if 

these  are  among  the  evils  I 'M|ljr/|  ||||W|(|fM  nljl 

which  they  must  not  resist.”  1 |||i  i ffl 

_ Tlie  b.y  loses  one  of  its  most  AulllMr  i H I 

distinguished  members  nnd  the  Vmllli  ) i B 11 

Democratic  party  one  of  its  = ' \™  '!  P I Ij  I lll|j  |fl 

trusted  representatives  and  ad-  ' \t.  U iI  1 1 ll  " ' 

visers  in  the  death  of  Judge  ~ TllBl 11  llWw 

Black.  He  received  his  title  ATlWll ill' 111111 11  i'  , 

as  long  ago  as  1842,  when  =^r-  ' » Ij;!  I' 

elected  to  preside  over  the  ll  1 L .Hi 

judicial  district  of  Somerset 

County,  Pennsylvania.  Nino  ' 

years  afterward  he  became  \ll  ' i' 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  ' ■ \p  111 

of  that  State,  and  still  later  ~Zl\,H 

the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 

ed  Attorney  - General  of  the 

United  States  on  the  6th  of  ^ 

March,  1857,  by  President  7T=~~~_~v 

Bccha.nax,  during  the  last  — ^==:- 

istration  he  filled  the  office  of 

eventful  epoch  Judge  Black  : -.  . . 

has  practiced  with  extraordi-  . 

pary  success  the  profession  of 
the  Jaw,  earning  an  extended 
and  enviable  reputation  both 
as  a counsellor  and  a pleader. 

His  ieg&l  knowledge  was  excelled  only  by  the  astuteness  with 
which  ho  could  make  use  of  it,  and  when  arguing  a case  before  a 
jury  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his  bearing  were  illumined  by  the  ad- 
vocate’s mastery  of  his  hearers’  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  During 
tlie  celebrated  contest  over  the  will  of  the  late  Commodore  Vas- 
DKRBU,T,  Judge  Black’s  humor  caused  frequent  merriment  in  the 
court-house,  and  constituted  a chief  attraction  for  the  throng  that 
bad  gathered  to  listen  to  the  proceedings.  In  other  notable  fo- 
rensic events  in  various  cities  of  the  Union  hi.s  well-known  figure 
Vas  conspicuous. 

Judge  Black  used  a singularly  nervous  and  forcible  style  of 
writing,  and  possessed  a fine  capacity  for  worrying  an  opponent. 
If  any  man  ever  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  was  that 
loan.  Opposition  always  inspired  him.  He  was  by  nature  a leader 
and  commaoder;  he  set  out  for  himself,  and  expected  othew  to 
follavi  The  .eee«ssioiii.«t  .statesmen  who  thronged  the  Wliitc 


combs  find.s  himself  in  a court- 
||i  l|\=:==  yard  facing  the  entrance,  and 

|||^^=  dreds  of  persons.  _ Each  awaits 

|i||  hi  bai-rcKj  Joor,  near 

|||h  itor,  for  a snuall  gratuity,  with 

III  Is  tho  necessary  bonfie  (candle), 
I////1; ////is  without  which  no  one  is  permit- 
(llll  W/s  ted  to  enter ; and  tliough  sorae- 
wliat  roughly  fixed  at  the  end 
Willi  of  a long  wooden  handle,  it 

I jfj—  helps  to  cast  a ray  of  light  into 

\iHllll!==  tlie  darkness  within  the  silent 
walls.  There  is  a Babel  of 
voiccs  all  arouud ; and  it  is 
Bome  time  before  the  crowd  of 
y///..77:=:.""  vi.sitors,  with  the  guide  at  tho 
head,  holding  aloft  his  flaring 
7 ---"  torch,  are  fairlv  launched  into 

' the  Catacombs.  After  de- 

■ scctidlng  fifty  or  more  stone 

steps,  worn  and  slippery  with 

uai  row  pas-sages,  apparently 
'i' hen’ll  out  of  the  stone.  Wo 
ei  ljli;jl>^=  , , ■.’=  dare  not  linger,  hut  roust  fol- 

I jifi-  low  rapidly  the  long  line  of 

•=  figures  wending  their  way 

y -—^----1—^^=  through  these  dark  vaults. 

y~  . ■ 2^^^^===;  Here  nnd  there  in  the  long 

y corridors  are  passages  barred 

/b  ~ ;,i-=i  , ■ -=  off,  and  known  as  dangerous. 

/ -Bv  At  certain  curves  and  corners 

a sentinel,  with  torch  upheld, 
""-3=  stands  to  call  out  in  deep 

T M = sonorous  voice,  ‘‘  A droite  tou- 

I jours”  (Keep  to  the  right); 

- T we  all,  hurrv  ing  on  to  we 

- V£  - ■ • hardly  know  what,  find  our- 

selves  in  a square  vault  of  con- 
siderable height,  along  each 
side  of  which  are  stacked  the 
bones  of  those  long  since  de- 
parted. A weird  sight ! High- 
born de.scendanta  of  noble  houses  may  be  here ; yonder  skull  may 
once  have  worn  the  regal  crown  of  Fiance,  forgotten  and  un- 
known, beside  whose  remains  may  rest  those  of  tlie  poor  beggar 
boy  who  came  to  beg  his  bread  at  the  convent  door,  and  died  ■ 
there,  tended  by  the  Sisters’  care.  The  ta.ste  displayed  in  the. 
arrangement  of  the  bones  is  truly  wonderful.  Tlicie'i.s  nothing  . 
to  offend  the  eye.  In  perfect  order,  not  one  out  of  its, appoint^  - 
place,  the  dreary  spectacle  of  human  nothingness  is  there  prewnt-  ■' 
ed ; and  as  wc'  pass  from  one  spot  to  another -along  the  alnnfsTjn^.^ 
terminable  passages,  the  eye  ceases  to  Iw  sbocbtafbT  thefgfeastly.^ 
picture.  Upon  each  side,  from  time  to  time,  a"  tablet  jnKy1)i?^ca,  \ 
describing  the  locality  from  which  the  bones  wefcjtfghn,  gad  dato.  ^ 
After  having  wandered  amonirtfacse-drcarfS'jjBfe'OTidtiitth  test  ^ 
two  hours  or  more,  wefind  ouraelYeSaL't^-^ntTf^  whidi  wa' 
started,  and,  as^cndtiigTho  nauual'itiO^afcreioice  oivco  BWtf  itti 
frosb-oir  anti  g^iri  simshiite^  1 


THK  LATE  JllKiE  LLACK.-F 


THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  catacombs  our  thoughts  fly  back  to 
those  early  ages  of  the  Church  when  the  first  followers  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  hid  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors in  caves  and  dungeons  of  the  earth,  since  then  known  as 
catacombs,  and  of  which  many  specimens  are  found  in  Rome. 
But  the  Catacombs  of  Paris  mean  nothing  of  this  kind.  It  is  00m- 
paralively  of  recent  date — namely,  under  the  Empire — that  the  rc- 
luoval  of  tho  bones  from  the  overcrowded  cemeteries  and  convent 
burial-places  to  these  subterranean  passages  earned  for  them  the 
name  of  Catacombs. 

These  so-called  Catacombs  form  but  a small  portion  of  the  im- 
mense excavations  or  stone  quarries  which  undermioaagreat  part 
of  Paris.  Tlunie  vast  quarries,  of-nneient  date,  from  the  whi|^. 
.stone  of  whieli  Tawtfee  beautiful  city  of  Paris,  have  hcew  ffom 
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IsEw  York,  Sattjrdat,  September  1,  1883. 


THE  HARPER  ART  COMPETITION. 

Newcastle,  New  Hampshire,  Aufftmt  6, 1883. 
Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers : 

Gentlemen, — ^The  committee  appointed  to  award 
the  prizes  in  the  art  competition  for  the  illustration 
of  Alfred  Domett's  “ Christmas  Hymn”  desire  to 
report,  as  follows: 

We  have  carefully  examined  each  one  of  the  338 
drawings  submitted  to  our  judgment,  and  have  unan- 
imously agreed  that,  in  consideration  of  the  quality 
of  these  works,  we  are  not  justified  by  the  conditions 
of  the  competition  in  awarding  any  prize  whatsoever. 
A small  proportion  of  the  drawings  were  found  to  be 
of  suflBcient  artistic  merit  to  warrant  their  selection 
for  engraving,  but  not  one  of  these  adequately  illus- 
trated the  idea  expressed  in  the  poem. 

With  sincere  regret  at  the  necessity  of  this  decision, 
we  have  the  lionor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  .servants, 

R.  Swain  Gifford, 

F.  D.  Millet, 

Charles  Parsons. 

“Harper’s  Youno  Peopi.e  ahoun/is  with  fact  and  fiction  of  the 
highest  order  for  their  instruction  and  ^ertainment." — Zios’s 
Herald,  Boston. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly, 

Published  Avgust  28,  contaim  a thrilling  storjt  for  girls,  entitled 

“THimblf;s  last  hunt,” 

bg  Maria  Louise  Pool.  , Stories,  poems,  and  articles  are  contrib- 
uted by  the  /olfo»:ing  wrU-knovn  authors  • James  Payn,  Li'cy  C. 
Lillie,  Ella  Wheelkr,  H.  Van  (Iiesen,  M.D.,  and  Irving  L. 
Beuan.  Among  the  artists  rejtrescnted  are  W.  T.  Smkdlf.y,  Jii-S-Sie 
Curtis  Shepherd,  and  Rosina  Emmet.  Sjucial  attention  may  be 
called  to  a comic  story  in  rhyme,  uTitten  and  ilhuUrated  by  Howard 
Pyle,  entitled 

“YE  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURES  OF  THREE  TAILOR.S.” 

Subscription  Piucf.,  $!l.r)0  pf.r  Ykar. 

A specimen  copy  o/"  Harper’s  Young  People  mil  be  smt  om  re- 


ceipt of  a thre.c-cent  stamp. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THE  HARPER  ART 
COMPETITION. 

SOME  months  since  the  Messrs.  Harper  announced 
ott’or  to  young  American  artists  which  has  be- 
' - fumiii:  '•  by  its  publication  at  the  head  of  this 

editori  il  page.  It  proposed  an  award  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  best  original  drawing  to  illustrate 
Alfred  Domett's  “Christmas  Hymn,”  upon  the  con- 
dition that  in  the  judgment  of  three  most  competent 
artists,  whose  names  were  announced,  the  drawing 
should  be  suitable  for  publication  in  Harper’s  Mag- 
azine. The  designer  was  to  be  an  American  artist 
of  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  should 
be  bound  by  an  honorable  understanding  that  the  re- 
ward should  be  devoted  to  art  study  in  the  best  Amer- 
ican schools,  and  to  a sojourn  abroad  of  at  least  six 
months  for  study  of  the  old  masters.  The  object  of 
the  offer  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  American 
art  by  stimulating  a generous  competition,  and  by 
aiding  some  young  American  artist  whose  work,  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  and  impartial  judges,  should 
justify  such  assistance. 

The  chief  condition  mentioned  was  indeed  strin- 
gent. The  offer  was  not  a proposition  to  accept  the 
best  design  that  should  be  submitted,  but  only  some 
one  that  the  judges  should  decide  to  be  suitable  for 
publication  in  Harper’s  Magazine.  The  announce- 
ment naturally  excited  great  interest,  and  by  the  1st 
of  August,  which  was  the  date  mentioned  as  the 
latest  upon  which  drawings  could  be  received  for 
consideration,  the  committee  had  received  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  designs.  After  the  1st  of 
August  twenty-three  were  received,  which  were,  by 
the  terms  of  the  offer,  too  late  for  the  competition. 
The  names  of  the  judges  are  the  guarantee,  by  per- 
sonal character  and  professional  standing,  of  their 
fitness  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  intrusted  to 
them,  and  they  have  submitted  the  report  which  is 
printed  at  the  head  of  this  page.  The  Messrs.  Harper 
naturally  share  the  regret  expressed  by  the  judges, 
but  from  such  a decision  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
competition,  however,  will  be  re-opened,  but  under 
conditions  somewhat  modified  by  suggestions  of  the 
judges.  Among  the  modifications  is  the  selection 
of  another  subject  for  illustration  in  place  of  the 
“Christmas  Hymn,”  and  announcement  of  the  sub- 
ject and  conditions  of  the  competition  will  be  made 
next  week. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  report  states  that  only 
a small  proportion  of  the  drawings  were  found  to  be 
of  sufficient  artistic  merit  to  warrant  their  selection 
for  engraving,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  assume 
that  they  were  in  great  part  the  work  of  amateurs  or 
mere  beginners,  and  in  not  awarding  the  prize  to  any 
competitor  the  judges  evidently  decided  that  even  the 
•4rawings  which  we»^  meritorious  enough  to  be  en- 


graved were  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  offer,  adequate 
illustrations  of  the  poem,  and  none  of  them,  there- 
fore, could  receive  the  prize.  As  a poem  so  essen- 
tially picturesque  challenges  the  designer  to  cope 
with  a rare  and  subtle  literary  skill,  the  young 
artist,  conscious  of  a power  as  yet  undeveloiied, 
might  instinctively  shrink  from  the  contest,  and  it 
is  very  possible,  therefoi’e,  that  some  drawing  which 
modest  genius  undervalued,  but  which  might  have 
won  the  prize,  was  not  submitted.  For  such  reasons 
it  would  be  unfair  to  regard  the  drawings  which 
were  offered  as  an  indication  of  the  promise  of  all 
our  artists  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the 
re-ox)euing  of  this  interesting  competition  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  results  all  the  more  satisfactory 
because  of  the  unexpected  results  of  the  first  trial. 

BECALMED. 

The  political  apathy  is  so  profound  that  there  will 
be  a general  disposition  not  to  regard  the  result  of 
the  autumn  elections  as  indicative  of  the  real  tend- 
ency of  the  country.  There  are  already  signs  of 
hedging.  When  Judge  Hoadly  was  nominated  in 
Ohio  it  was  announced  by  the  Democratic  press  that 
he  would  of  course  be  elected,  and  that  Ins  election 
would  settle  the  Presidential  election  of  next  5'ear. 
But  we  observe  that  the  same  authorities  now  suggest 
that  Judge  Hoadly’s  defeat  would  signify  nothing,  so 
far  as  next  year’s  election  is  concerned,  because  Ohio 
is,  after  all,  a Republican  State.  This  shows  a decid- 
edly lower  temperature.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  effort  to 
prepai’e  the  Democratic  mind  for  the  defeat  of  Judge 
Hoadly.  Such,  however,  is  the  political  apathy  that, 
should  he  be  elected,  the  Republicans  would  doubtless 
find  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  result  in  local 
issues,  and  await  with  cheerful  confidence  the  event 
of  the  national  appeal  to  the  pwple  next  year. 

There  is  really  no  great  national  question  to  be  de- 
termined next  year  except  that  of  honest  and  econom- 
ical administration.  There  is  no  Southern  question, 
no  financial  question,  no  tariff  question,  no  foreign 
question.  We  mean  by  this  that  the  Democrats, 
wliatever  their  probable  course  would  be,  proiiose  no 
definite  policy  upon  any  of  these  subjects  which  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Republicans.  In  fact,  ever 
since  the  war  they  have  been  constantly  advancing 
in  professions  to  the  Republican  ground,  and  adopt- 
ing the  Republican  policy  as  it  was  approved  at  suc- 
cessive elections  by  the  people.  Wliat  the  election 
of  next  year  will  determine,  therefore,  is  the  party  to 
which  the  country  will  confide  the  administration  of 
a policy  which  is  already  established.  The  probabil- 
ities of  the  result  may  be  easily  inferred.  For  they 
depend  upon  one  consideration,  and  that  is  wdiether 
the  Republican  party  lias  gained  or  lost  popular  con- 
fidence since  the  last  election.  At  that  election  the 
verdict  was  decisive.  The  Republican  majority  was 
not  large,  but  it  was  very  significant.  General  Han- 
cock roceived  only  seventeen  votes  in  the  Northern 
States.  It  was  the  “solid  South”  that  gave  him  his 
vote.  May  it  be  fairly  held  that  the  Republican  course 
since  that  election  has  affected  Northern  sentiment 
unfavorably,  and  not  only  that,  but  so  unfavorably 
that  the  country  would  prefer  to  take  the  inevitable 
risk  of  an  administration  whose  real  strength  would 
lie  in  the  Southern  States  ? If  the  situation  in  this 
country  were  like  that  in  England  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  calculate  such  probabilities.  In  England, 
when  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  one 
party,  the  professions  of  the  other  must  be  accepted, 
because  they  can  not  be  tested.  Fortunately  with  us 
both  parties  are  constantly  upon  trial,  and  the  voter 
can  measure  the  real  value  of  professions.  The  Dem- 
ocrats, for  instance,  declare  that  they  will  administer 
the  government  more  economically  and  honestly  than 
the  Republicans.  We  are  not  obliged  to  take  their 
words,  because  we  have  their  deeds.  The  Republic- 
ans control  the  national  government.  But  if  we  are 
not  mistaken  the  Democrats  are  in  power  in  twenty- 
six  of  the  thirty-eight  States  of  the  Union.  Let  us 
look  at  their  administration  in  one  of  them. 

Maryland  is  a Democratic  State.  It  voted  for  Han- 
cock. It  is  sure  for  any  Democratic  candidate  next 
year.  What  arguments  does  it  offer  for  general  trust 
in  the  Democratic  party  ? The  Democratic  Governor, 
who  seems  to  be  much  moro  of  a patriot  than  of  a 
partisan,  states  that  during  the  last  throe  years  Demo- 
cratic Legislatures  have  expended  the  State  money 
improperly  to  the  amount  of  half  a million  of  dollars. 
During  the  same  time  delinquent  Democratic  officers 
have  withheld  from  the  State  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Newspapers  have  been  prac- 
tically bribed  to  silence  by  extravagant  payments  for 
publishing  the  laws.  The  Governor  charges  the  Le- 
gislature itself  wfith  shameful  extravagance  m its  own 
ex])enscs,  and  he  states  that  he  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
piililic  printing  from  $67,000  in  1879  to  $25,800  in  1880, 
liniiled  tlie  allowance  to  each  county  for  the  imblica- 
tion  of  the  Jaw’S  to  $600,  decreased  the  number  of  Le-  ! 
gislative  employes  from  105  to  54,  and  reduced  the  gen- 
eral Ijcgislative  expenses,  exclusive  of  printing,  from 
$133,070  to  $105,846  77.  This  is  one  State  in  which 
Democratic  economy  of  administration  may  be  stud- 
ied in  detail.  In  Massachusetts  the  advantages  of 
Democratic  ascendency  may  be  seen  in  the  character 


and  career  of  General  the  oho^ 

ative  of  the  party.  while  thus  the 

have  been  showing  the  value  of  I 

sions,  the  Republicans  by  their  genoral  condnetat  the  i 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  by  tbe  oyerthrowofthe  / 
boss  and  caucus  systems,  have  taken  actual  stem  to* 
purify  administration,  and  it  seems  to  imdenidi^ 
that  upon  the  whole,  and  in  contrast  with  thel^p 
ocratic  i>arty,  the  Republicans  have  gained 
lost  public  confidence  since  the  election  of 
til  is  be  true,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that^H|L 
publicans  in  1884  will  lose  any  State  that  they^^ 
at  the  previous  election. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THE  LATE  TELEGRAPH 
STRIKE. 

The  telegraph  strike  ended  as  quietly  as  it  had  pro- 
ceeded. The  leaders,  seeing  that  the  movement  had 
failed,  advised  a return  to  work  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible. They  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  violence 
shown  in  cutting  the  wires,  and  all  responsibility  for 
it.  In  every  such  disturbance  of  established  system 
there  will  be  miscreants  to  turn  the  situation  to  mis- 
chief. But  liberty  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
crimes  committed  in  its  name.  The  operators  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  decline  to  work  for  uusatisfactoiy 
wages,  and  tliough  ill  icit  advantage  of  the  situation  may 
have  been  taken  by  others,  or  by  some  of  the  striking 
body,  the  strike  itself  was  justifiable,  howevermistaken. 

As  VUE  pointed  out  at  the  beginning,  the  company 
had  necessarily  an  enormous  advanU^e,  because  it 
could  afford  to  lose  time  and  money.  At  present 
strikes  are  contests  of  endurance,  and  a corporation 
has  stronger  powers  of  endurance  than  a body  of 
workmen.  A monopoly  which  also  controls  the  la- 
bor market  can  not  only  determine  the  rate  ofwagM, 
but  it  can  do  what  the  Western  Union  is  now  report- 
ed to  have  done— it  can  refuse  to  employ  any  person 
who  belongs  to  any  labor  organization.  Yet  the  re- 
sult of  the  movement  is  not  to  be  regretted.  It  has 
exposed  thoroughly  the  methods  of  the  telegraph  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  exposure  has  certainly  not  conciliated 
public  favor,  and  it  has  immensely  stimulated  public 
interest  in  the  postal  telegraph.  Indeed,  the  powerful 
support  which  that  scheme  received  during  the  month 
of  the  strike  show- ed  a much  more  general  demand  for 
it  and  understanding  of  it  than  had  been  supposed  to 
exist,  and  forecasts  some  Congressional  action  upon 
the  subject.  The  argument  in  opposition  has  been 
exceedingly  feeble  and  futile,  and  has  mainly  served 
to  show  how  little  is  to  be  said  against  the  proposition. 

But  we  repeat  what  we  said  last  week,  that  no  such 
scheme  ought  to  be  entertained  until  it  is  settled  that 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  public  places  which  it 
would  necessitate  should  not  add  to  the  existing  evils 
and  dangers  of  patronage.  In  a service  requiring  the 
special  knowledge  and  diligent  habits  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  successful  and  profitable  operation  and 
management  of  a telegraph  the  reform^  system  of 
appointment  by  competition  and  probation  would  be 
indispensable,  unless  it  were  proposed  to  plunge  into 
the  utmost  waste  and  extravagance.  And  should  a 
postal  telegraph  under  government  control  be  estab 
lished,  dties  any  intelligent  man  really  think  that  it 
would  l)e  more  American  and  less  aristocratic,  more 
econoniical,  and  more  agreeable  to  popular  institu- 
tions, to  limit  the  employment  of  the  operators  to  a 
term  of  four  years,  in  order  to  dismiss  them  moree^- 
ly  at  the  end  of  it?  There  is  no  subject  upon  which 
it  seems  to  be  more  neces.sary  to  free  our  minds  from 
cant  than  this.  If,  therefore,  the  strike  should  lead, 
as  now  seems  most  probable,  to  the  adoption  of  a gov- 
ernment postal  telegraph,  it  would  have  dealt  a pow- 
erful blow  at  the  system  of  monopoly  which  is  a ^use 
of  serious  apprehension  to  a large  body  of  inteUigoBt 
citizens. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  ’84. 

By  observing  the  figures  of  the  last  national  el^ 
tion,  which  we  mention  elsewhere,  it  will  be  seen 
the  election  of  next  year  is  sure  to  be  very  cl^- 
this  situation  the  part  of  wisdom  for  BepublicaM 
to  consider  every  circumstance  and  to  * 

advantage.  The  Republican  party  can  succeed  in 
other  way,  and  the  vital  point  to  remember  m, 
while  it  must  largely  depend  upon  its  generw  tr^ 
tion  and  character  and  service,  the  selection  of  a 
didate  is  of  critical  importance.  The  ^ 

so  much  who  can  be  nominated,  but  who  ougn  _ 
nominated  ; and  that  being  seen,  the 
should  be  to  make  the  nomination  practicable.  ^ 
are  several  superstitions  about  a nomination  w . 
ought  to  be  discarded,  but  which  are  ‘ . 

amusingly  accepted  as  final.  Under  ^ f .jjg 
stances,  such  superstitions  must  be  disregarded 
result  will  be  imperiled.  , 

Thus  there  is  a fancy  that  the  candidate  m 
be  taken  from  a small  State,  because  is 

capital  of  electoral  votes  will  be  too  small, 
a sentimental  theory  which  the  facts  do  no  s 
The  instant  that  the  candidate  is  nominated 
sents  the  cause  and  the  party,  and  he  is 
f by  his  personal  and  public  record, 
r State  or  the  number  of  its  eleotOMi 
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Mr.  Tilden  was  not  a strong  candidate  because  he 
lived  in  New  York,  nor  did  the  fact  that  he  lived  in 
New  York  increase  his  vote  in  that  State.  He  was 
strong  solely  because  there  was  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Republican  administration,  and  because  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a reformer.  In  1880  General  Hancock 
was  no  stronger  a candidate  because  he  was  by  his 
residence  at  the  time  a New-Yorker,  or  because  he 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  not  defeated 
for  local  reasons,  but  because  confidence  had  largely 
returned  to  the  Republican  party,  and  because  he  was 
not  thought  to  have  especial  qualifications  for  the 
Presidency.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Bayard  lives  in  Dela- 
ware, and  that  Delaware  has  but  three  electoral  votes, 
does  not  make  him  a weak  or  undesirable  candidate 
of  his  party.  He  would  be  no  stronger  a candidate 
in  the  country  or  in  New  York  if  he  lived  in  the 
State.  His  strength  would  be  derived  solely  from  his 
public  standing  and  his  personal  and  political  char- 
acter. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  Republican  side.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  would  not  be  a stronger  candidate  be- 
cause he  is  a New-Yorker,  nor  Mr.  Editunds  a weaker 
because  he  lives  in  Vermont.  The  question  of  “ lo- 
cality” certainly  did  notaffectMr.  Blaine’s  candidacy 
either  in  1876  or  1880.  All  the  men  whose  position 
may  be  said  to  make  them  possible  candidates  owe  it 
to  their  prominence.  In  the  public  mind  and  in  the 
party  regard  they  are  not  especially  identified  with 
any  State.  They  are  representatives  of  the  party. 
In  the  selection  of  a Republican  candidate,  therefore, 
all  these  fanciful  considerations  must  be  dismissed. 
The  sole  considerations  must  be  public  and  private 
character  and  general  party  confidence  and  regard. 
Tbe  man  whose  public  course  and  large  public  abili- 
ty have  won  for  him  a commanding  position  in  the 
country,  who  is  free  from  all  entanglements  of  fac- 
tion, and  who  is  personally  and  officially  without 
just  reproach — if  such  a man  there  be— should  be  the 
Republican  candidate. 


THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Library  Association  is  composed  of  the 
lending  librarians  of  tbe  country,  who  wisely  meet  to  com- 
pare views  in  regard  to  the  practical  management  of  libra- 
ries— a subject  in  which  the  public  is  profonndly  interested. 
The  object  of  a good  librarian  is  to  devise  methods  of  mak- 
ing his  library  in  the  most  convenient  way  most  useful  to 
the  largest  number  of  persons.  This  includes  cataloguing 
and  arranging  books  and  all  the  other  details,  of  which  the 
good  regulation  is  indispensable  to  a prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory use  of  a large  library. 

There  is  no  position  in  which  skilled  intelligence  and 
special  training  are  more  necessary  than  in  that  of  a libra- 
rian. Yet  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a snng  and  desirable 
sinecure  for  invalid  scholars  and  professional  men.  This 
view  is  a most  serions  obstacle  to  the  proper  use  of  a library, 
and  a cause  of  endless  vexation  to  any  efficient  librarian. 
His  assistants  are  very  likely  to  be  selected  from  motives 
of  pity  and  mere  favor,  and  the  library  becomes  a kind  of 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  feeble. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Library  Association  has 
taken  up  this  subject,  and  by  adopting  the  following  reso- 
lution has  taken  a long  step  toward  securing  greater  effi- 
ciency in  libraries : 

“ Raohed,  That  efficiency  in  library  administration  can  only  be 
obtained  through  application  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  an  en- 
lightened civil  service,  exclusive  of  all  political  and  personal  influ- 
ence, appointment  for  definitely  ascertained  fitness,  promotion  for 
merit,  and  retention  during  good  behavior ; and  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  association  in  large  public  libraries  subordinate  employds 
should  be  selected  by  competitive  examination,  followed  by  pro- 
bationary terms.” 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  article  by  ex-Mayor  Grace  in  the  current  number 
of  Harper's  Monthly  upon  the  government  of  cities  in  the 
State  of  New  York  has  naturally  attracted  a great  deal  of 
attention.  The  author  has  had  the  immense  advantage  in 
preparing  snch  an  article  of  actual  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  New  York,  and  he  has 
tested  for  himself  the  confusion  and  weakness  of  the  whole 
system.  The  laws  relating  to  the  city  of  New  York  fill  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages, 
and  contain  about  2150  sections — a body  of  legislation,  as 
Mr.  Grace  says,  abont  as  large  as  the  entire  civil  code  of 
France.  The  laws  afiecting  each  city  in  the  State  are  dif- 
ferent. There  is  no  municipal  system  whatever. 

The  root  of  the  mischief,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex-Mayor, 
lies  in  the  want  of  a wise  determination  of  the  manner  and 
the  method  of  State  interference  with  the  municipalities, 
and  the  remedy  lies  in  securing  actual  “ local  self-govern- 
ment” by  a general  law  applicable  to  all  cities.  This  would 
promote  tbe  growth  of  the  mnnicipal  spirit  which  is  as  es- 
sential to  good  local  government  as  public  spirit,  in  its 
large  and  patriotic  sense,  to  good  national  government. 
The  cities  should  not  only  elect  and  appoint  their  own  offi- 
cers, but  they  should  be  supreme,  with  dne  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  over  all  things  which  afl’ect  them- 
selves alone. 

Political  parties  have  no  proper  place  in  municipalities, 
because  cities  do  not  have  political  policies.  But  a com- 
munity which  is  politically  divided,  and  which  is  accus- 
tomed always  to  vote  according  to  those  divisions,  can  not 
easily  disregard  them  at  an  election  involving  patronage 
and  place  and  emolument.  Indeed,  it  was  to  this  tendency 
and  its  consequences  that  the  modern  legislative  interfer- 
ence in  the  city  government  of  New  York  was  first  largely 
due.  But  Mr.  Grace  is  entirely  correct  in  his  view  of  the 
indispensability  of  vesting  great  responsibility  iu  the  local 
Executive.  That  is  a simple  and  obvious  guarantee,  under 
our  general  system,  of  efficient  local  administration,  and  it 


is  the  one  of  which  the  city  of  New  York  has  never  been 
permitted  to  avail  itself.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Grace  is  a 
very  timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  general  dis- 
cussion, especially  as  it  is  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  the 
feasibility  of  any  system  must  be  tested,  since  any  scheme 
which  is  practically  successful  here  would  be  equally  so  in 
all  cities. 


MR  JENKINS  JUSTIFIED. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes,  in  some  heat,  to  ask  why  Mr. 
Jenkins,  in  annonucing  that  a dinner  is  to  be  given  to 
some  distinguished  guest,  says  that  twenty  “ covere”  will 
be  laid,  when  be  means  twenty  plates.  Our  correspondent 
surely  foigets  the  old  story,  “ Your  Majesty’s  self  is  b»it  a 
ceremony.”  He  might  as  well  ask  why  the  list  of  dishes 
is  called  a menu  instead  of  a bill  of  fare ; or  why  wo  read 
upon  those  interesting  papers,  or  porcelain,  or  satin,  or  silk, 
or  other  precions  substance,  croquettea  of  sweetbread,  or 
baron  of  lamb  d la  Montmorency,  or  a fricassee  of  chicken  d la 
dauphine. 

He  may  justly  ask,  and  with  equal  heat,  why  not  print 
the  bill  of  fare  in  the  language  of  the  guests,  or  at  least  in 
some  one  language,  and  not  in  a hotchpotch  of  two  lan- 
guages. He  may — indeed  he  probably  will — ^go  so  far  as 
to  insist  that  it  is  a ridiculous  affectation.  But  he  will 
overshoot  the  mark  in  so  doing.  To  say  covers  fur  plates 
is  a convention,  and  a convention  is  a tacit  agreement  that 
a thing  shall  be  done  in  a certain  way.  The  reason  of  the 
agreement  is  nsnally  found  in  convenience. 

Moreover,  in  this  special  instance  the  word  cover  is  given 
by  English  lexicographers  as  equivalent  to  plate.  The 
phrase  to  lay  a cover  is  therefore  as  good  English  as  to  set 
a plate,  althongh  in  actual  conversation  if  a man  should 
ask  another  at  table  to  pass  him  a cover,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly receive  the  cover  of  a dish  in  retnm.  Yet  in 
speaking  of  a dinner  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  the  cov- 
ers as  indicating  the  number  of  the  guests.  The  justifica- 
tion, however,  is  convention,  and  Monsienr  Charles  Gar- 
NIER  writes  to  Monsieur  FitANCisquE  Sarcey,  only  a mouth 
ago,  in  the  Fenilleton  of  the  Temps,  in  Paris,  “ If  God  in- 
vented life,  man  invented  convention,  and  it  is  not  his 
worst  work.” 


THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

The  steady  progress  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  success  in  the  Irish 
election,  and  his  unbending  hostility  to  tbe  most  friendly 
English  administration  which  Ireland  has  known  for  many 
years,  show  how  deep  and  strong  is  the  Irish  feeling,  and 
that  the  question  of  Irish  independence  is  ripening.  This 
question  is  quite  independent  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  purposes 
or  wishes.  The  power  to  evoke  spirits  does  not  necessari- 
ly imply  the  power  to  lay  them,  as  Mirabeau  learned  iu 
Fr.ance  a century  ago. 

There  is  apparently  so  total  an  alienation  of  feeling  be- 
tween tbe  two  peoples  that,  under  the  circumstances,  no 
friendly  understanding  seems  to  be  possible,  and  the  Irish 
question  promises  to  supersede  all  others  iu  testing  the  re- 
sources of  British  statesmanship. 


A BOOMERANG. 

The  Democratic  campaign  which  is  carried  on  by  print- 
ing Dorsey’s  stories  about  General  Garfield,  without  a 
solitary  attempt  at  evidence,  makes  havoc  of  those  in  whose 
interest  the  warfare  is  waged.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  whether 
the  chief  object  of  the  performance  is  to  defame  General 
Garfield  or  to  extol  Mr.  Conkuno.  But,  whatever  the  pur- 
pose, it  succeeds  in  presenting  Mr.  Conkuno  in  the  most 
nnhappy  light.  The  substance  of  the  story  is  that  Mr. 
Conkuno  was  hired  to  support  the  candidates  of  his  own 
party  by  the  promise  of  certain  places  for  his  friends  and  a 
general  control  of  patronage  in  New  York.  It  would  not 
bo  possible  to  represent  a man  who  professes  peculiar  loy- 
alty to  his  party  iu  a more  pitiable  and  contemptible 
position. 

But,  that  all  consistency  may  be  wanting,  the  assertion 
is  also  made,  eqnally  without  evidence,  and  we  presume 
equally  without  affecting  the  belief  of  a single  human  be- 
ing, that  there  was  no  Treaty  of  Mentor,  and  that  Mr.  Conk- 
LiNQ  loftily  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  wicked  ways 
of  the  campaign.  There  was  never  any  proof  whatever  of- 
fered of  what  was  called  the  Treaty  of  Mentor ; in  other 
words,  a corrupt  bargain  between  General  Garfield,  Mr. 
Conkuno,  and  General  Grant.  Anonymous  assertions  at 
this  time  neither  prove  nor  disprove  it. 

But  that  the  head  of  the  late  Republican  machine  in  New 
York  knew  nothing  of  nanghty  political  tricks  is  a tale 
hardly  worth  telling.  He  may  have  professed  to  hold  bis 
nose  in  the  lobby  while  the  tricks  were  played,  because 
that  seems  to  have  been  a favorite  attitude  of  that  states- 
man. But  that  he  supposed  his  lieutenants  to  be  what  be 
and  they  would  call  Sunday-school  misses  may  be  believed 
upon  the  remoter  star  routes,  but  it  is  a tale  which  wonld 
produce  a smile  among  “ the  boys”  themselves. 


PERSONAL. 

Governor  Tilden’s  new  pair  of  alleged  fast  horses  from  Ken- 
tucky were  not  bought  for  speed  at  all.  They  are  nice-looking 
Kentucky  browns,  sixteen  hands  high,  and  able  to  cover  a mile  in 
three  minutes  and  a quarter.  The  Governor  expects  to  use  them 
before  his  carriage.  He  keeps  twelve  horses  in  his  stables. 

— The  construction  of  the  projected  suspension-bridge  across 
the  Harlem  River  a few  hundred  yards  above  High  Bridge  is  still 
delayed  on  account  of  legal  difficulties.  The  Westchester  County 
terminus  will  adjoin  the  grounds  of  the  late  William  B.  Oodkx, 
whose  beautiful  and  extensive  country-seat  is  in  finer  condition 
even  than  during  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Ogden  used  to  consider  his 
name  a corruption  of  “oak-den,”  that  is  to  say,  the  hole  in  the 
oak  where  Charlks  II.  hid  himself.  It  was  a favorite  boast  of  his 
that  if  by  any  chance  he  should  lose  his  money,  he  had  plenty  of 
friends  whose  loans  would  soon  set  him  on  his  feet  again. 

The  stone  used  in  building  the  nearly  finished  Catholic  church 

at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue 
was  originally  a part  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Croton  Aque- 
duct. it  was  sold  by  the  city  at  public  auction,  when  that  portion 
of  the  aqueduct  became  useless  on  account  of  the  erection  of  the 
Central  Park  reservoirs.  It  went  less  than  dirt  cheap,  because 


the  Irish  contractors  who  were  expected  to  compete  for  it  declined 
to  make  any  bids  when  they  had  learned  that  a Cotholio  priest 
wanted  it  to  make  a new  church  out  of.  Probably  not  a publio 
building  of  any  size  in  New  York  city  has  cost  less  than  this  lai^ 
church. 

— Oscar  Wilde,  in  short  hair  and  a yellowish  business  suit, 
lounging  about  the  stage  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  is  believed 
to  have  parted  forever  with  his  remunerative  picturesqueness.  A 
quondam  admirer  laments  that  the  money-making  aesthete  should 
have  pricked  his  own  bubble. 

— The  Rev.  Willard  Parsons,  of  the  Tribune  Fresh-air  Fund, 
has  been  prevented  by  ill  health  from  being  as  active  as  formerly 
in  the  interests  of  that  admirable  charity,  of  which  he  may  be 
called  the  father.  It  was  when  pastor  of  a church  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  eight  years  ago,  that  he  conceived  and  first  put  into  ex- 
ecution the  idea  of  pnving  the  children  of  the  teeming  tenement- 
houses  two  weeks  of  fresh  air  in  the  country.  The  Tribune  this 
year  has  already  collected  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose. 

— One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  American  caricaturists 
is  Mr.  Frank  Bkllkw’,  whose  contributiops  to  Harper’s  Magazine, 
Harpkr’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s  Young  People  have  entertained 
millions  of  readers.  Mr.  Bellew  is  about  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
tall  and  slight,  and,  like  most  humorists,  grave  of  countenance. 
His  pencil  and  pen  are  still  as  busy  as  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
is  acute. 

— The  financial  reverses  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman,  poet,  critic,  and 
broker,  have  awakened  the  deep  sympathy  of  his  wide  circle  of 
friends.  One  of  the  latter,  while  unearthing  a lot  of  private  pa- 
pers the  other  day,  found  a printed  copy  of  the  metiu  of  the  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Stedman  at  the  University  Club  to  his  London  pub- 
lisher, Hr.  CiiENEVix  TRENai.  On  the  back  of  the  menu  were 
the  autographs  of  the  guests  of  the  occasion.  May  the  genial 
host  live  to  give  many  more  such  dinners,  and  to  cultivate  litera- 
ture afresh ! 

— The  Rev.  William  M.  Baker,  who  died  in  Boston  on  the  20th 
of  August,  was  the  successful  author  of  several  novels,  of  which 
The  New  Timothy,  His  Majesty  Myself,  and  Blessed  Saint  Certain- 
ty were  the  most  noteworthy.  He  had  been  a pastor  in  Boston 
since  1874,  and  was  a graduate  of  Princeton  College,  in  whose  en- 
virons some  scenes  in  his  books  were  laid. 

— ^The  late  Mr.  William  Wirt  Sikes  was  one  of  the  number  of 
clever  journalists  who  have  represented  this  country  abroad.  While 
in  the  midst  of  his  duties  as  United  States  Consul  at  Cardiff,  Wales, 
he  took  time  to  write  the  history  of  Welsh  folk-lore,  and  to  enter- 
tain and  instruct  his  fellow-citizens  through  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Such  men  are  better  stuff  for  consuls  than  pot-house 
politicians  are.  Mr.  Sikes  was  the  husband  of  Olive  Logan. 

— That  veteran  American  landscapist,  Mr.  Asher  B.  Durand, 
celebrated  his  eighty-seventh  birthday  on  the  2l8t  of  August  at 
his  home  in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  the  midst  of  most  beau- 
tiful rural  surroundings.  He  is  in  the  best  of  health,  and  takes 
his  daily  walk  in  the  woodlands, 

— Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery  having  announced  their  intention 
of  starting  on  a trip  around  the  world,  an  English  journalist  re- 
marks that  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  any  one  who  had  been 
further  afield  than  the  more  accessible  parts  of  Europe  felt  justi- 
fied in  posing  as  a professional  traveller,  and  was  an  object  of  cu- 
rious and  most  respectful  interest  in  London  drawing-rooms.  “ But 
we  have  changed,  and  so  have  those  round  whom  we  used  to  gath- 
er. Railways,  ocean  steamers,  ample  leisure,  increased  curiosity, 
good  hotels,  new  facilities  for  sight-seeing,  enhanced  safety,  fash- 
ion, and  a desire  to  follow  it,  have  so  multiplied  the  number  of 
travellers  that  the  difficulty  is  nowadays  to  find  any  one  who  has 
passed  his  life  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  country.” 

— About  two  weeks  before  his  death  Judge  Black  wrote  to 
Colonel  A.  K.  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  respecting  Mr.  Georgk 
Ticknor  Ccktls’s  new  Life  of  James  Buchanan  : “ I thought  of 
saying  something  of  Curtis’s  good  faith  and  veracity,  in  which  I 
have  the  most  implicit  confidence.  1 have  not  read  his  book,  but 
I am  sure  it  contains  nothing  about  me  or  anybody  else  that  he 
does  not  believe  to  be  true.  He  confided  to  me  his  general  plan 
of  treating  the  subject,  and  showed  me  some  chapters  in  MS.  I 
dare  say  he  has  not  spoken  well  or  ill  of  me,  but  he  has  left  roe 
without  cause  of  complaint  on  either  score.” 

— The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  recently  sold  by  auction 
their  furniture,  plate,  etc.,  to  the  great  scandal  of  some  of  their 
relatives,  are  said  to  be  already  indebted  to  the  benefactions  of 
those  persons  in  the  sum  of  ^160,000. 

— The  bust  of  Fielding  which  Minister  James  Russell  Lowell 
is  soon  to  unveil  in  a town-hall  in  England  will  cost  only  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  only  half  of  which  amount  has  yet  been  collected — a 
fact  that  may  be  offered  to  those  who  disparage  American  slug- 
gishness in  the  matter  of  the  pedestal  for  the  Bartholdi  statue. 

— The  biographer  of  General  Skobelefp,  the  distinguished  Rus- 
sian chieftain  who  died  lost  year,  says  that  he  used  to  eat  with  his 
soldiers  with  the  common  spoon  out  of  the  camp  kettles,  and  that 
no  one  was  more  careful  to  see  that  the  camp  kettles  were  in  their 
right  places.  It  was  not  only  the  superb  military  genius  which 
his  soldiers  admired,  but  his  sympathy,  his  affection,  his  homely 
brotherlincss.  He  went  to  visit  a transport  of  soldiers  who  were 
badly  wounded.  One  of  the  moribunds  recognized  him.  “ Oh  I” 
said  he,  “ there  is  our  own  one,  our  Skobeleef.”  The  others  heard 
the  name.  “ Hurrah ! hurrah  1”  they  tried  to  cry  out ; but  so  weak 
and  wavering  were  their  voices  it  reminded  one  of  death  more 
than  of  life. 

— Sixteen  young  ladies,  aided  by  two  young  lads,  played  base- 
ball at  Pastime  Park,  Philadelphia,  a few  days  ago.  They  wore 
jaunty  little  white  cloth  hats,  shoes  of  the  regulation  style,  un- 
tanned  belts,  and  white  dresses  with  trimmings  either  blue  or  red. 
The  occupant  of  first  base  (according  to  the  Philadelphia  Times) 
did  honor  to  her  position.  When  the  ball  was  carefully  tossed  to 
her,  so  that  she  could  put  her  hands  down  and  scoop  it  in,  she  took 
hold  of  it  gracefully,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  pitcher ; but  if  it  came 
at  any  speed  she  quietly  stepped  aside,  and  smilingly  let  it  pass. 
So,  indeed,  it  was  with  most  of  the  fielders.  The  most  promising 
“flies”  slipped  through  their  lovely  little  hands  like  water  through 
a sieve,  but  still  they  smiled  and  contentedly  ran  after  the  playful 
ball,  as  though  it  were  just  as  well  to  deliver  it  at  one  time  as  at 
another.  There  was  no  unladylike  hurrying.  Miss  MaLSR,  as  a 
pitcher,  was  gentleness  itself. 

— One  of  the  latest  and  most  striking  examples  of  the  pernicious 
quality  of  “ society  journalism”  is  the  following  from  the  London 
World,  of  August  8,  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the 
historian : “ There  is  no  matter  so  petty  that  you  can  endure  to  be 
crossed  on  it  with  equanimity.  If  any  one — man,  woman,  or  child 
— stands  in  your  sunlight,  you  express  your  resentment  with  a ve- 
hemence that  would  have  caused  Heraclitus  himself  to  smile. 
The  explanation  probably  is  that  dyspepsia,  moral  if  not  physical, 
has  become  to  you  a second  nature.  If  your  hou.sekccper  or  your 
hostess  inadvertently  presents  you  with  any  article  of  diet  that  you 
do  not  altogether  approve,  you  wax  as  vituperative,  of  them  and 
of  it,  as  you  chronically  are  of  Mr.  Froude  himself.  Those  who 
have  bad  the  privilege  of  breakfasting  or  dining  under  the  same 
roof  have  seen  you  explode  with  fury,  and  then  relapse  into  a set- 
tled and — thank  Heaven ! — silent  melancholy,  because  your  tea  has 
not  been  to  your  taste,  or  some  one  has  anticipated  you  In  receiv- 
ing  your  favorite  slice  of  bread  or  cut  off  the  joint.  Grabbed^ 
harsh,  and  sour  as  the  cider  of  your  own  county,  yon  have  rH  the 
susceptibilities,  whims,  and  fancies  of  a hysterif^  giri.” 
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L.IDY  Constance  was  as  good  as  her  word. 

The  slipshotl  waiter  who  broiigUt  us  our  coffee 
the  next  morning  told  us  that  the  Signora  Princi- 
pessa  (that  being  apparently  the  lowest  rank  that 
his  imagination  could  assign  to  her)  had  started 
shortly  after  daybreak,  and  must  now  be  well 
on  her  way  to  (lenoa.  “ For  so  grand  a lady, 
she  was  not  too  generous  in  her  presents,”  lie 
said.  “ We  poor  servants  prefer  gentlemen  like 
your  Excellencies,  who  travel  without  a courier, 
and  give  us  what  you  please  with  your  own  hands. 

Couriers  are  all  thieves,  and  that  Antonio  is  a 
Neapolitan,  which  is  worse.  He  would  not  pay 
the  bill — no,  not  the  half  of  it;  and  the  padrone 
appcale<l  to  the  Signora  Principcssa  herself  when 
she  came  down  stairs.  But  she  got  into  her  car- 
riage, paying  no  more  attention  to  him  than  if 
he  had  been  a little  dog  barking  at  her,  and 
away  she  went  like  the  wind ! It  seems  she  is 
in  a great  hurry  to  roach  Turin,  where  she  is  to 
have  an  audience  of  his  Majesty — so  that  Antonio 
says.” 

In  our  case  there  was  uo  need  for  so  much 
haste.  We  did  not  want  to  tear  through  the 
country  like  Queen’s  mc.s.scngcrs,  and  could  not 
have  done  .so  if  we  had  wished  it ; for  our  heavy 
old  equipage  was  not  built  for  speed,  and  our 
horses  only  broke  into  a lumbering  gallop  when 
passing  through  a village,  and  after  having  been 
urged  thereto  by  a great  deal  of  whip-cord  and 
bad  language.  Between-times  they  and  their 
driver  dropped  into  a state  of  coma ; and  so  we 
jogged  on,  swaying,  creaking,  and  jingling  through 
the  sunshine  and  the  dust,  and  did  not  reach 
Genoa  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after 
leaving  Alassio. 

Before  we  arri%-ed  in  the  City  of  Palaces  I had 
projwsed  to  George  a slight  modification  of  our 
original  plan.  I said  vettnrino  travelling  became 
rather  monotonous  work  after  a day  or  two,  and 
he  signified  that  he  agreed  with  me.  I went  on 
to  observe  that  the  sea  afforded  a speedier, 
healthier,  and  really  in  many  way.s  pleasanter 
means  of  reaching  one’s  destination  than  the 
high-road  ; to  which  he  replied  that,  for  his  part, 
he  should  be  just  as  well  pleased  to  put  off  Flor- 
ence until  the  spring,  and  to  take  the  steamer  from  Genoa  to 
Civita  Vecchia. 

“ Yes— or  Naples,”  I suggested.  “ Don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  see  Naples  first »” 

He  responded  with  a “ No !”  so  abrupt  and  gruff  that  I was 
obliged  to  ask  him  what  he  meant, 
f'"  ijif  bosh!”  he  said,  quite  angrily.  “What’s  the  good 

“ \V  hat’s  the  good  of  seeing  Naples  ? Well,  I must  sav,  George, 
I never  expected  to  hear  you  ask  such  a question  as  that.” 

• Began  in  llAurEUfi  Wkkki.y  No.  1S81. 
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“Tliat’s  not  what  I moan.  I mean,  what’.'  the  good  of  following 
that  woman  about?  You  know  very  well  that  you  only  want  to  go 
to  Naples  because  she  said  she  would  be  there.” 

“I  don’t  deny  it  for  a moment,”  I answered.  “That  woman, 
as  you  rather  coarsely  call  her,  interests  me.  I should  like  to  see 
more  of  her;  and  I’m  afraid  that,  if  we  don’t  refresh  her  memory 
pretty  soon,  she  will  forget  all  about  us.’’ 

“And  a very  good  thing,  tw!’’  cried  George.  “I  should  have 
thought  that  a man  like  you,  dying  of  love,  as  you  always  say  you 
are,  wouldn’t  have  cared  so  much  about  running  after  strange  faces.’’ 

“I  hope  you  don’t  mean  to  accuse  me  of  falling  in  love  with 
Lady  Constance,”  I laughed. 


“ I didn’t  say  so ; though  I’m  not  so  sure  that 
she  mightn’t  turn  your  head,  if  she  chose,  for  all 
that.  !>he  isn’t  very  young,  it  is  true,  nor  very 
good-looking  either,  to  my  mind,  but  she  has  a 
way  with  her  which  a great  many  people  would 
think  fascinating.  You  are  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  fecling.-i,  of  cour.se,”  continued  George, 
|)en6ively ; “ but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I were  in 
your  condition  I shouldn’t  be  interested  in  per- 
sons of  that  kind.  In  fact,  I should  rather  avoid 
society.” 

“ But  you  are  not  in  my  condition,”  I observed ; 
“and,  what’s  more,  I don’t  believe  you  ever  will 
be.  If  by  any  miracle  you  ever  should  forgot 
what  is  due  to  youi-sclf  so  far  as  to  fall  in  love 
with  somebody  whom  you  arc  not  allowed  cither 
to  sec  or  to  correspond  with,  you  will  understand 
that  a little  society  is  exactly  what  one  needs  to 
keep  one  up  to  the  mark.  One  reason  why  I 
want  to  meet  Lady  Constance  Milner  again  is  that 
I think  she  would  be  the  sort  of  person  who 
might  introduce  one  to  the  best  class  of  natives, 
and  get  one  invitations  to  balls,  and  so  on.” 

“ We  came  abroad  to  read,  not  to  go  to  balls,” 
said  George,  still  very  glum. 

“ Then  we  might  ns  well  have  staid  at  home,” 
I retorted.  “To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I was 
sent  to  the  Continent  to  get  some  idea  of  what 
other  nations  and  kindreds  and  languages  were 
like;  and  one  can’t  do  that  unless  one  makes 
acquaintances.” 

As  I have  said  before,  my  companion  had  no 
power  to  prevent  me  from  following  my  own  de- 
vices ; but  what  strengthened  my  hands  and  com- 
pletely took  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  was  a 
most  opportune  letter  from  my  uncle,  which  I 
found  awaiting  me  at  Genoa,  and  in  which  I was 
strongly  urged  to  cast  aside  the  mixture  of  ex- 
clusiveness and  shyness  that  deprives  most  Eng- 
lishmen of  half  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  foreign 
travel. 

“ I hope,”  wrote  he,  “ that  you  don’t  look  upon 
Italy  as  a mere  succession  of  beautiful  pictures 
to  be  enjoyed  during  play-hours,  and  that  you 
mean  to  study  people  as  well  as  books  and  scen- 
ery. Italy,  like  other  countries,  is  full  of  human 
beings ; and  at  the  pre.sent  time  there  must  be 
some  rather  curious  liuman  beings  among  them, 
by  all  accounts.  I should  like  you  to  see  a few  of 
these,  if  possible,  and  at  all  events  to  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  miking  to  Italian  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks.  Tom  tells  me  that  he  has  written 
about  you  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Rome,  and 
also  to  our  Mini.ster  at  Naples,  w hom  he  knows  a 
little;  so  you  must  not  fail  to  call  at  the  Lega- 
tion when  you  find  yourself  in  King  Ferdinand’s 
dominions.” 

I read  this  extract  aloud  triumphantly.  “You 
see,  he  particularly  mentions  Naple.s,”  I remarked ; and  George,  in 
his  customary  practical  spiiit,  only  replied  that  ho  supposed  we 
might  as  well  go  out  and  make  inquiries  about  steamers  now. 

My  uncle’s  letter  was  in  all  respects  an  agreeable  one.  It  was 
full  of  odds  and  ends  of  home  news,  such  as  I suppose  he  knew 
that  I should  enjoy  reading,  and  one  item  in  particular  gave  me 
great  satisfaction.  “ Your  terrier  Scamp  has  shifted  his  quarters 
to  the  Rectory.  After  your  departure  he  attached  himself  to  Miss 
Dennison,  whom  he  now  absolutely  declines  to  leave;  and,  as  I 
understand  from  her  that  you  intended  at  one  time  to  make  her  a 
present  of  the  dog,  I presume  that  you  will  not  object  to  this 
apparent  transfer  of  his  affections.” 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  a good  deal  vras  implied 
in  the  above  sentences.  The  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  my  happiness — which,  to  be  sure,  had 
never  been  of  a very  formidable  kind — already, 
I thought,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  tottering. 
I went  on  my  way  through  the  glowing  sunlight 
and  deep  shade  of  the  Genoese  streets  with  a 
light  and  hopeful  heart.  I suppose  it  is  because 
I was  so  happy  there  that  I have  always  kept  a 
grateful  memory  of  the  stately  old  city,  of  the 
busy  port,  of  the  narrow  by-ways,  of  the  chaffering 
silversmiths  from  whom  we  bought  filigree  brace- 
lets and  brooches  (docs  anybody  wear  such  things 
nowadays,  I wonder?),  and  of  the  palaces  and 
collections  of  pictures,  every  one  of  which  George 
insisted  upon  visiting,  with  the  conscientiousness 
of  a true  Briton.  G^eorge  was  not  yet  educatetl 
up  to  the  old  masters,  and  honestly  confessed 
that  modem  art  had  greater  charms  for  him. 
He  was,  however,  doing  his  best,  by  study  of  au- 
thorities, to  rise  to  a higher  critical  level,  and  he 
was  to  be  seen  daily  wending  his  way  through 
one  or  other  of  the  galleries  with  slow,  creaking 
steps,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  at  once 
painstaking  and  puzzled,  and  evidently  trying 
very  hard  to  realize  in  what  the  correggiosity  of 
Correggio  consisted. 

When  we  had  exhausted  Genoa,  we  took  ship 
and  sailed  southward,  arriving  at  Naples,  after 
many  stoppages  at  intermediate  ports,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  ily  first  care  was  to  leave 
my  card  at  the  Legation ; and  the  next  day  I re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  a ball,  at  which,  os  I'heard 
from  the  bead  waiter  at  our  hotel,  all  the  great 
world  of  Naples  was  to  be  present.  To  this  fes- 
tivity I betook  myself  alone,  George,  who  had 
not  chosen  to  call  with  me,  and  who  consequent- 
ly had  received  no  invitation,  composing  himself 
for  a quiet  evening  with  his  pipe  and  his  books, 
and  remarking,  sardonically,  as  I started,  that  he 
wotdd  not  change  places  with  me  for  five  pounds. 

The  Minister  received  me  in  a very  friendly 
manner,  asked  after  the  General,  begged  that  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  him  in  any 
way  during  my  stay  in  Naples,  and  then  handed 
me  over  to  a young  attach^,  who  conducted  me 
into  the  ball-room  and  offered  to  introduce  me  to 
partners.  He  himself  did  not  dance;  for  in 
those  days  fashionable  young  men  w-ere  supposed 
to  be  in  a state  of  chronic  exhaustion,  and  to  be 
scarcely  equal  even  to  the  effort  of  articulate 
speech ; but  he  was  so  kind  as  to  say  that,  if  I 
liked  rushing  about  the  room  like  a maniac,  he 
should  be  delighted  to  find  me  any  number  of 
yoke-fellows.  I confessed  to  being  fond  of  dan- 
cing, and  after  glancing  at  me  and  murmuring 
that  he  supposed  I shouldn’t  care  about  married 
women,  he  presented  me  to  various  Neapolitan 
belles,  in  whose  company  I spent  the  evening 
pleasantly  enough,  although,  owing  to  my  very 
recent  acquaintance  with  their  language,  our  con- 
versation was  for  the  most  part  limited  to  mono- 
syllables. 

I searched  the  throng  in  vain  for  the  tall,  com- 
manding figure  of  Lady  Constance  Milner,  and, 
as  time  went  on,  I was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  either  deferred  her  visit  to  Naples, 
or  did  not  share  my  tastes  in  the  matter  of  bails ; 
and  this  was  rather  a disappointment  to  me,  for 
I had  quite  counted  upon  meeting  her.  However, 
long  after  I had  ceased  to  speculate  upon  the 
causes  of  her  absence,  and  was  in  the  supper- 
room,  taking  a little  refreshment  preparatory  to 
moving  homeward,  she  suddenly  appeared,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  our  host,  and  surrounded  by  quite 
a galaxy  of  starred  and  ribboned  personages. 

She  was  dressed,  I remember,  in  black  satin, 
with  ornaments  of  rubies  and  diamonds;  and  as 
I watched  her  deliberately  eating  her  ice,  wliile 
a swarm  of  men,  young  and  old,  clustered  like 
bees  around  her,  I realized  that,  as  George  had 
said,  she  had  “ a way  with  her  whieli  many  peo- 
ple might  think  fascinating.”  Indeed,  it  was 
abundantly  evident  that  many  people  did  think 
80.  I drew  a little  nearer  to  the  group,  and 
caught  fragments  of  their  conversation,  which 
was  carried  on  in  French— a language  which  Lady 
Constance  appeared  to  speak  with  perfect  ease 
and  fluency.  They  were  talking  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Empire  in  Paris,  the  news  of  which 
event  had  just  reached  Naples,  and  I observed 
that  every  word  the  lady  said  was  listened  to 
with  eager  attention,  and  that  more  than  one 
leading  question  was  put  to  her ; as  though  her 
interlocutors  believed  her  to  be  more  beliind  the 
scenes  than  they  were.  They  did  not,  however, 
as  far  as  I could  judge,  get  a great  deal  of  in- 
formation out  of  her.  She  treated  them  very 
much  as  she  had  treated  a humbler  individual 
at  Alassio — not  exactly  with  contempt,  but  with 
a good-humored  unconcern  which  was  not  very 
far  removed  from  it,  and  she  made  no  attempt 
to  suppi  ess  or  conceal  several  hearty  yawns. 

“No,”  she  said,  in  answer  to  one  of  her  ques- 
tioners, “ he  is  not  going  to  imitate  his  uncle — 
at  all  events  not  just  yet.  He  will  grant  an  am- 
nesty for  political  offenses,  and  reduce  the  stand- 
ing army ; and,  now  iliat  the  Republic  is  dead 
and  buried,  you  will  all  feel  much  easier.  Eu- 
rope has  got  a reprieve,  and  you  can  congratu- 
late yourselves  upon  it,  if  you  like.  As  for  me, 
I am  a revolutionist.” 

The  British  Minister  made  a grimace,  and  one 
of  the  ribboned  gentlemen  smiled,  and  said,  “ Be- 
ware, madame ; the  walls  have  ears.” 

“I  thought  we  were  all  carbonari  here,”  re- 
turned Lady  Constance,  carelessly.  “His  Maj- 
esty was  wearing  the  colors  when  I was  last  in 
Naples.  They  are  pretty  colors,  and,  after  all, 
tela  n'mgage  d rien.  Whatever  colors  we  may 
choose  to  dock  ourselves  out  in,  we  shall  not 
make  the  world  turn  round  the  other  way,  and 
sooner  or  later  democracy  will  swallow  us  all  up. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  it  must.” 

“ Ah,  dear  madame,”  sighed  a fat  old  man, 
with  many  decorations  on  his  coat,  “ if  you  are 
to  be  the  Gwldess  of  Reason  of  the  Universal 
Republic,  I shall  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to 
the  pert  of  Robespierre.” 


“ I doubt  whether  either  you  or  I will  be  in  a 
situation  to  play  any  part  at  all  when  the  Uni- 
versal Republic  is  established,”  Lady  Constance 
remarked.  “ Let  us  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  tliat  we  are  not  likely  to  be  hanged  or 
guillotined.  Transition  periods  are  tedious;  but 
they  have  their  advantages.” 

While  she  was  speaking,  her  eyes,  roving  hith- 
er and  thither,  had  rested  for  a moment  upon 
me,  and  she  had  testified  to  her  recognition  of 
me  by  a slight  nod  and  a smile.  But  nothing 
further  than  this  was  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the 
shape  of  notice ; and  presently  she  moved  out  of 
the  room,  followed  by  her  group  of  satellites, 
while  I remained  behind,  with  an  uncomfortable 
impression  of  having  been  slighted.  She  might 
at  least  have  shaken  hands,  I thought. 

But,  as  it  happened,  I did  get  speech  of  Lady 
Constance  before  going  away ; for  while  I was 
standing  in  an  anteroom  adjoining  the  ball-room, 
which  was  crowded  with  people  saying  good- 
night to  our  host  and  hostess,  and  while  1 was 
waiting  my  opportunity  of  doing  likewise,  she 
suddenly  walked  up  to  me,  and  iu  au  easy,  con- 
versational tone,  as  though  we  had  only  parted 
an  hour  or  two  before,  asked,  “ Well,  what  have 
you  done  with  the  bear-leader?” 

“ Do  you  mean  Warren  ?”  I inquired. 

“Yes.  He  M your  bear-leader,  is  he  not? 
Have  you  sent  him  to  bed,  and  broken  loose  for 
the  night  ?” 

“ Warren  is  not  exactly  my  bear-leader,”  I felt 
it  proper  to  explain.  “We  arc  old  friends,  and 
he  is  with  me  just  now  more  as  a sort  of  travel- 
ling companion  than  anything  else.” 

“ I see.  A guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  ap- 
pointed by  the  home  authorities,  with  general 
instructions  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief.  I am 
sure  be  will  do  his  best,  and  almost  equally  sure 
that  he  will  fail.  Especially  in  a place  like  Na- 
ples, where  there  are  no  wholesome  amusements 
for  young  men.  What  made  you  come  here  ?" 

I don’t  know  what  possessed  me ; but  I felt  a 
sudden  impulse  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  and  I 
obeyed  it.  “ We  should  have  come  here  any- 
how,” I said,  “to  see  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii  and 
the  Museo  Borbonico;  but  I came  a good  deal 
sooner  than  I had  intended,  because  I thought 
that  perhaps  by  doing  so  I might  see  you  again.” 

At  this  she  seemed  to  be  greatly  diverted. 
“ Really,”  she  said,  “ I begin  to  tliink  that  your 
countenance  belies  you,  and  that  you  are  rather 
an  original  young  man.  By-the-bye,  we  may  as 
well  sit  down  as  stand.”  And,  stepping  into  the 
ball-room,  which  was  now  rapidly  becoming  de- 
serted, she  seated  hereelf  on  a sofa  in  one  of  tlie 
embrasures  of  the  windows,  and  motioned  to  me 
to  take  the  vacant  place  by  her  side.  “ I must 
tell  you,”  she  began,  in  that  high  cool  voice  of 
hers,  which  always  sounded  a little  above  one’s 
head,  “ that  there  are  two  things  on  earth  for 
which  I have  a passion — truthfulness  and  origi- 
nality. What  you  said  just  now  sounded  truth- 
ful, and  it  was  certainly  original — all  things  con- 
sidered. That  is  wliy  I led  you  in  here,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  my  friends,  who  are  now 
craning  their  necks  through  the  doorway  and  try- 
ing  to  make  out  what  in  the  world  I mean  by 
such  behavior.  Probably,  though,  you  will  turn 
out  a disappointment,  as  so  many  others  have 
done.  I roam  about,  like  another  Diogenes, 
searching  highways  and  by-ways  for  truthful  and 
original  people ; but  I very,  very  seldom  find  any. 
Truthfulne.ss  and  originality  combined  are  a great 
deal  more  rare  than  you  might  suppose.  I don’t 
possess  either  quality  myself,  and  perhaps  that 
is  my  reason  for  setting  such  store  by  them.” 

I had  no  means  of  judging  of  Lady  Constance’s 
veracity,  but  1 thought  her  decidedly  original,  and 
I ventured  to  tell  her  so. 

“Oh  no,”  she  answered,  shaking  her  head. 
“ To  strangers,  I know,  I have  a certain  appear- 
ance of  originality,  but  it’s  purely  superficial.  I 
have  lived  all  my  life  in  a commonplace  groove, 
and  I have  never  managed  to  get  out  of  it,  though 
I have  made  frantic  and  even  ridiculous  efforts  at 
times  to  strike  out  a lifie  of  my  own.” 

“ What  sort  of  a line  ?”  I made  bold  to  inquire. 

“ I can’t  go  into  particulai-s ; it  would  take  too 
long.  But,  speaking  generally,  my  object  has  al- 
ways been  to  say  and  do  exactly  what  I thought 
right,  without  regard  for  convention,  pedantry,  or 
prejudice.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  I remarked,  “that  one 
couldn’t  adopt  a better  standard.” 

“Unfortunately,  I seldom  act  up  to  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  push.  Who  does  ? This  poor  old 
world  is  smothered  under  mountains  of  stupidity 
and  custom,  like  the  Titans  under  Vesuvius  and 
.lEtna,  and  I don’t  know  who  is  to  drag  it  out  and 
set  it  on  its  legs  again.  Every  now  and  then 
there  is  a heave  and  an  explosion,  and  some  lives 
are  lost,  and  orderly  people  are  scared ; but  no- 
thing comes  of  it,  and  presently  things  begin  to 
lumber  along  in  the  old  way  once  more.  It  is 
inevitable,  perhaps,  but  it  is  deadly  dull.  Indi- 
viduals are  like  the  world  and  the  volcanoes:  they 
can’t  always  be  in  a state  of  eruption." 

“ I suppose  not,”  I agreed,  thinking  to  myself 
that  it  would  be  rather  uncomfortable  if  they 
could.  “ I must  say,”  I added,  by  way  of  keeping 
up  my  character  for  truthfulness,  “ that,  as  far  as 
I have  got,  I haven’t  found  the  world  so  very 
dull.” 

“ You  will,  though,  some  day,”  she  returned, 
with  one  of  her  undisguised  yawns. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ of  course  I know  very  little 
about  you.  Lady  Constance ; but,  from  what  little 
I have  seen,  I should  have  thought  you  led  any- 
thing but  a dull  life.” 

“ I wander  about  and  I see  a great  many  new 
faces,”  she  answered,  “wliich  is  amusing  in  a 
way.  The  alternative  would  be  to  shut  one’s  self 
up  and  read  books ; but  I liaven’t  enough  patience 
for  that.  I prefer  to  study  people,  stupid  as  they 
often  are.  Here  at  Naples  I am  besieged  by 
crowds  of  visitors,  some  of  whom  are  certainly 
curious  types,  though  the  majority  are  as  dull  as 
ditch-water.” 
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She  rose  as  she  spoke  these  last  words,  and  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  remind  her  of  the  per- 
mission which  she  had  given  me  at  Alassio. 
“ You  were  so  kind  os  to  say  that  I might  call 


“ Well,  come,  by  all  means,  if  you  choose ; I am 
Btoying  at  the  H6tel  Crocelle.  But  I think,  do 
you  kuow,”  she  added,  after  a short  pause,  “ that 
you  had  better  not  come.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  I asked. 

She  laughed.  “ If  I tell  you,  you  will  think  it 
such  a capital  joke  that  you  will  never  be  able  to 
keep  it  to  yourself.” 

“ I give  you  my  honor  that  I won’t  repeat  it  to 
a soul,”  I declar^, 

“ Well,”  she  said,  “ after  all,  I don’t  much  care 
if  you  do.  It  is  only  because  I have  observed 
that  nearly  all  very  young  men,  as  well  as  old 
ones,  end  by  losing  their  hearts  to  roe.  The  ma- 
ture and  middle-aged  generally  come  off  scath- 
less ; but  it  appears  that  my  charms  have  some 
property  which  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  extremes 
of  age  and  youth.” 

I confess  that  this  candid  statement  startled  me 
a little.  Was  it  customary  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety, I wondered,  for  ladies  to  allude  to  their  con- 
quests in  that  matter-of-course  way?  At  any 
rate  it  would  not  do  to  look  taken  aback ; so  I 
said  I could  well  believe  that : my  only  wonder 
was  that  there  should  be  any  men,  or  class  of  men, 
able  to  resist  Lady  Constance.  “ Indeed,”  I add- 
ed, “ there  must  be  something  quite  extraordina- 
rily attractive  about  you  which  is  evident  at  first 
sight;  for  George  Warren,  who  is  not  at  all  an 
observant  person  iu  general,  found  out  at  once 
that  you  were  what  be  call^  dangerous,’  and 
told  me  so.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  let  me 
come  to  Naples  on  that  account.” 

“ Ah,”  she  said,  “ did  I not  tell  you  that  that 
excellent  young  gentleman  would  never  be  able 
to  keep  you  out  of  mischief  ?” 

“ But  I shall  get  into  no  mischief  by  calling 
upon  you,"  I said ; “ because  it  so  happens  that  I 
have  the  best  of  all  safeguards  against  falling  in 
love  with  anybody.” 

“ Dear  me ! Are  your  young  affections  already 
engaged,  then  ?” 

I nodded.  “ I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day,” 
I said,  encouragingly. 

She  burst  into  a hearty  peal  of  laughter.  “ Oh,” 
she  exclaimed,  “ there  is  no  doubt  about  it ! — ^you 
are  a genuinely  original  young  man.  Pray  come 
and  see  me  very  soon,  and  let  me  have  a full  de- 
scription of  your  Dulcinea.” 

“ I certainly  shall  not  say  a word  upon  the  sub- 
ject if  you  turn  it  into  ridicule,”  I replied,  much 
offended.  “ I only  mentioned  it  now  to  show  you 
that  your  warning  was  unnecessary  in  my  case.” 

“ After  that  rebuke,”  remarked  Lady  Constance, 
“ I had  better  go  away  and  hide  my  confusion.  I 
laughed  at  you,  and  you  snubbed  me ; so  now  we 
are  quits.  Come  and  see  me  when  you  have  no- 
tlnng  better  to  do,  and  I won’t  laugh  again.  In 
the  mean  time,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  and 
find  Antonio  for  me,  and  tell  him  that  1 am  com- 
ing down  ?” 

I obeyed ; and  presently  Lady  Constance  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  entrance-hall,  escorted  by  my 
friend  the  attach^,  who  help^  her  into  her 
carriage,  and  returned,  looking  very  pale  and 
sleepy.” 

“Hope  you’ve  enjoyed  yourself,”  he  said, 
wearily. 

“Very  much  indeed,  thanks,”  I answered,  as 
I struggled  into  my  great-coat.  “By-the-bye, 
can  you  tell  me  who  Lady  Constance  Milner  is  ?” 

He  sighed.  “ Oh,  don’t  you  know  ?”  he  asked, 
in  a mildly  reproachful  tone. 

He  evidently  meant  me  to  understand  that  it 
was  really  too  bad  to  bother  people  with  ques- 
tions at  that  hour  of  the  morning ; but  I wasn’t 
going  to  let  him  off,  for  I was  thirsting  for  infor- 
mation, and  I thought  I might  very  likely  have  no 
other  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  So  I said: 
“ No,  I don’t  know  anything  about  her.  I met 
her  for  the  first  time  a couple  of  months  ago  on 
the  Riviera,  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  see  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  I believe.” 

“ She’s  always  on  her  way  to  see  some  king  or 
other,”  he  remarked.  “ That’s  her  tpecialUi — 
feminine  diplomacy,  your  Madame  De  Lieven — 
that  sort  of  thing.”  He  sighed  again,  and  then 
embarked  upon  a condensed  explanation,  dropping 
his  words  out  one  by  one,  as  if  speaking  was  very 
hard  work.  “She’s  a sister  of  Rossan’s — man 
who’s  at  — at  — oh  ! What’s-the-name-of-the- 
place,  you  know.  Married  Milner,  who  died  of 
fever  at  Rio  some  years  ago.  Knocks  about 
Europe  now,  hatching  plots  and  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  police  every  now  and  then. 
Amuses  her,  you  kuow,  and  don’t  hurt  anybody 
else.  You  needn’t  tell  her  I said  so,  though. 
Must  you  really  be  going?  Good-night,  then, 
and — ” 

“ I suppose  she  has  plenty  of  money  ?”  I ob- 
served. 

“ Who  ? — Lady  Con  ? Lord  bless  your  soul, 
no  1 Poor  old  Milner  had  nothing,  uuil  she  had 
rather  less,  I should  think.  You  won’t  take  any- 
thing before  j’ou  start?  — brandy  and  soda,  or 
something?  Well,  good-night,  if  you  vtill  go. 
Mind  you  let  me  know  if  I can  do  anything  for 
you  while  you’re  here.” 

And,  having  persuasively  led  me  out  into  the 
street,  my  friend  turned  and  disappeared  into  the 
bouse  with  an  agility  of  which  I should  hardly 
have  supposed  him  capable. 

This  rather  disparaging  account  of  the  lady 
who  had  excited  my  curiosity  so  greatly  did  not 
alter  my  opinion  that  she  was  a remarkable  and 
distinguished  person,  nor  lessen  my  desire  to  fol- 
low up  the  evidently  favorable  impression  ttiat  I 
had  made  upon  her.  But  I was  a good  deal  sur- 
prised,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  when  George  announce<l  in  a tone  of 
satisfaction  that  he  bad  “ heard  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  that  Lady  Constance  Milner.” 

“Directly  after  you  went  off  last  night,”  he 


Mowbray^  BifeaW  He  is  here  h hkSS! 

yacht,  and  he  b^ipaled  to  see  our  names  iZ 
strangers  book ; so  he  came  up  on  the  (W 
of  finding  one  oim  at  home,  as  be  sairSl 
morning  We  be»  talking  about  one  £ 
and  another,  and  qiA  accidentalW  I hapoaS 
mention  our  friend’s  name;  and  very 
that  I had  done  so,  for  It  appears  that 
knows  her  well.  He  said  she  was  a qulrtl: 
those  were  his  very  words : a gueer  lot  And  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  it  entirely  confirms  mvomi 
impression  of  her,”  added  George,  triumphant^ 

Well,  I replied,  “ I dare  say  she  is  a qn^ 
lot;  I never  said  she  wasn’t,  did  I?  R 
to  be  seen  what  you  and  Mowbray  understand  h 
the  expression. 

George  proceeded  to  formulate  bis  sccasttion 
deliberately.  “ She  is  very  eccentric— well  thw 
one  could  see  for  one’s  self.  She  is  mixed  up 
Mowbray  tells  me,  with  all  sorts  of  disrepuuble 
people  and  secret  societies.  She  lives  in  a mw 
extravagant  style,  although  nobody  can  imariue 
where  her  income  comes  from,  as  her  father  was 
only  an  Irish  peer  with  an  encumbered  esute 
and  her  husband  had  no  fortune.  She  seems  to 
have  married  this  Mr.  Milner,  not  from  affection, 
but  on  account  of  his  talents,  for  she  is  awonun 
of  boundless  ambition”  (here  George  spread  out 
his  arms  and  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  to  illns. 
trate  the  unlimited  nature  of  Lady  Constance's 
aspirations)— “ boundless  ambition,  and  it 
generally  thought  that  he  had  a great  future  bt 
fore  him.  However,  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  be 
appointed  as  Charge  d’Affaires  to  some  place  iu 
South  America,  where  lie  took  fever  and  diei. 
Since  then  the  widow  has  been  searching  dili- 
gently for  a successor  to  him ; but  she  has  not 
taken  one  yet,  because  nobody  of  suCBcient  im- 
portance has  seen  fit  to  come  forward.” 

“ Now  how  can  Mowbray  possibly  know  thatf 
1 protested. 

“ Oh,  he  says  that  if  any  rich  man  had  pro- 
posed to  her,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  accept- 
ed him.  But  that  is  her  affair,  not  ours.  What, 
1 think,  does  a little  concern  us— or  at  least  roti, 
for  I don’t  count  in  mattere  of  that  kind— is  that, 
without  a hint  or  suggestion  from  me,  Mowbnr 
strongly  advised  our  having  nothing  to  do  wiiii 
her.  He  says  she  is  a restless,  disappointed  -on 
of  woman,  whose  one  passion  is  love  of  power. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  the  political  power 
which  is  what  she  covets  more  than  anythiug, 
she  falls  back  upon  that  kind  of  power  which  1 
suppose  that  ail  women  of  ceitain  personal  ad- 
vantages may  possess,  if  they  choose,  and  devota 
a great  deal  of  her  time  to  getting  silly  people  to 
fall  in  love  with  her.  Mowbray  assured  me  tbit 
be  could  name  at  least  a dozen  young  (ellowj 
who  had  become  half  crazy  about  her,  and  whom 
she  had  cast  aside  like  old  gloves  as  soon  as  she 
grew  tired  of  them.  Now  what,”  asked  Geo^, 
rapping  the  breakfast  table  emphatically  wiiii 
the  blade  of  his  knife — “ what  is  one  to  conclude 
from  all  that?” 

“ I know  what /should  conclude,”  I said, “and 
I should  not  mind  laying  a trifle  of  odds  on  the 
conclusion  being  a true  one.  I should  conclude 
that  Mowbray  himself  was  one  of  that  blighted 
dozen.  And  now  I may  as  well  tell  you  that  1 
met  this  deadly  enchantress  at  the  ball  last  night 
and  had  quite  a long  chat  with  her.” 

“Ah,”  remarked  George, I was  prepared  to 
hear  that.  And  you  are  going  to  tea  with  her 
this  afternoon,  I presume.” 

“No,  not  this  afternoon.  But  I hope  I mst 
some  other  day.” 

“ Ob,  very  well.  You  etan’t  say  you  hiveni 
been  warned,  anyhow.”  . 

“No,  I can’t  indeed,”  I answer^, thtokingot 
the  other  warning  which  I had  received,  but  wnich 
I did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  mention;  “but 
I should  very  much  like  to  know  why  these  Mb 
emu  admonitions  are  addressed  to  me  in  pan®- 
lar.  Am  I so  desperately  inflammable  that  mf 
friends  must  hang  on  to  my  coat  tails,  and  bsu 
me  back  out  of  danger,  whenever  a modeniciy 
pretty  woman  heaves  in  sight?  Considertug 
everything,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  are » 
least  as  likely  to  fall  a victim  as  I am. 

“ That’s  nonsense,  and  you  know  it,  remm 
George.  “ If  Lady  Constance  were  the  only  ^ 
man  in  the  world,  I shouldn’t  look  twice  « ^ 

“Exactlv:  you’re  asbestos,  wherws  Imni^ 
tinder.  All  the  same,  I think  you  might  have  r«- 
ollected  that  m v heart  isn’t  my  own  to 

“ I do  recollect  it,”  answered  ^rge;  wa 
the  very  reason  why  I want  to  keep  you 
this  woman’s  clutches.”  . 

“ Upon  my  word,  George,’ 
rather  warm,  “you  are  as 
mule  as  ever  I had  to  deal  with.  Gat  J 
derstand  that  women  are  not  »**‘3^* 
about  making  conquests?  j of 

ConsUnce  won’t  try  to  make  o wnq 
for  I told  her  about  Maud  myself  Iwt  nigh 

“Good  Lord!”  cried  <5eorge,  looking 
and  rather  disgusted.  “You 
that  you  actually  meiiuoned  Miss  Dennison  sni 

Lntioned  nobody’s 
say  I should  have  done  so  if  she  ha 
Why  on  earth  should  I not?  I®  * ^ 
love  Miss  Dennison  ?— or  is  she  d e 
loving  her?  The  fact  is  that  P'*  ^ li 
stond  any  nature  that  shot  joo'- 

you  were  in  love,  you  would  po,  like 

self  up  and  suffer  in  silence; 
that ; I prefer  to  have  a 
couragement  « too  don’t 'd- 

to  offer  them  to  me.  And  1 tiofw  , . 
agine  that  I am  likely  to  yield  to  Wj  ^ 
fa8cination.s  at  the  very  time  _ irnrid  td**” 
to  her  about  the  only 
I have  ever  cared  for, 

I fully  expected  that 
crushed  by  this,  *nd  H 

apology  for  hi*  unirorthywapwtoM.  * 

Original  from  ^ 
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He  only  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  that  such 
things  had  happened  before  now.  His  obstinacy 
ended  by  making  me  really  angry.  I observed, 
with  cold  dignity,  that  I was  sorry  he  should  have 
so  poor  an  opinion  of  me.  I was  not  aware  of 
having  done  anything  to  justify  the  notion  that 
1 was  either  a scoundrel  or  an  idiot;  but,  of 
course,  if  that  was  the  view  that  he  took  of  my 
character,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  we 
had  better  change  the  subject.  Thereupon  he 
did  beg  my  pardon,  assured  me  that  nothing  had 
been  further  from  his  intention  than  to  make  ac- 
cusations of  any  kiud  against  me,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  been  hasty  and  unjust. 

“ And  when  you  know  Lady  Constance  a little 
better,”  I added,  “you  will  admit  that  you  have 
done  her  an  injustice  too.” 

“ Perhaps  so,”  answered  George ; “ but  I don’t 
feel  disposed  to  admit  that  yet ; and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I have  no  wish  to  know  her  better.” 
[to  be  oontibped.] 


THE  SITUATION  IN  UTAH. 

It  is  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  since 
the  Republican  party  placed  in  its  platform  for 
the 'first  national  canvass  in  which  it  was  seri- 
ously engaged  a spirited  denunciation  of  polyga- 
my, as,  with  slavery,  one  of  the  twin  relics  of  bar- 
barism, which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  re- 
strain or  to  abolish.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
the  Republican  party  has  been  in  possession  of 
the  government,  and  slavery,  by  far  the  more 
formidable  and  extensive  of  the  two  evils,  has 
been  abolished,  and  has  become,  even  as  to  its 
most  serious  effects,  as  much  a thing  of  the  past 
as  the  law  of  entail  or  the  colonial  aristocracy. 
Yet  Mormonism,  with  its  peculiar  institution,  is 
in  numbers,  and  apparently  in  unity  and  energy, 
more  powerful  than  it  was  when  the  ardent  lead- 
ers of  the  young  liberal  party  launched  at  it 
their  bitter  and  sounding  condemnation.  Brig- 
ham Young,  the  great  leader,  has  departed,  and 
many  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  his  strange 
religion  have  followed  him.  But  “ the  Church” 
has  grown  apace;  its  members  have  increa.sed 
and  multiplied  and  peopled  the  fertile  valley  and 
the  hills  their  leader  selected  for  their  home; 
thousands  of  converts,  men  and  women,  from 
the  hardiest  races  of  Europe,  have  been  brought 
across  the  seas ; universal  suffi-age,  in  which  even 
tlie  women — the  ones  obviously  the  mo.st  degrad- 
ed by  polygamy — have  shared,  has  only  increased 
the  influence,  the  discipline,  and  apparently  the 
stability  of  the  Mormon  organization.  Nor  has 
the  Republican  party  failed  to  try  to  carry  out 
its  pledges  of  hostility  to  the  disgusting  evil 
against  which  it  declared  war  at  the  outset  of 
its  brilliant  career.  In  1862,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  trying  diflaculties  of  the  war  for  the  Union, 
Congress  paused  to  enact  a law  which  made  po- 
lygamy an  offense  against  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Later  laws  were  passed  to  secure  juries 
unprejudiced  in  favor  of  the  crime,  by  whom 
those  accused  of  it  should  be  tried.  And  finally, 
in  the  spring  of  1882,  a law  was  enacted  intend- 
ed to  take  political  power  from  the  hands  of  po- 
lygamists, disfranchising  them,  forbidding  them 
to  hold  office  or  to  act  as  judges  of  election,  and 
providing  for  a Commission  to  conduct  elections 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah  in  accordance  with  these 
requirements. 

This  is  usually  called  the  “Edmunds  law,” 
after  the  eminent  jurist  and  legislator  who  was 
its  chief  champion  in  the  Senate,  and  who  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  its  author.  Whatever  expe- 
rience, acuteness,  trained  judgment,  and  perfect 
sincerity  of  purpose  could  do  to  insure  an  efficient 
law  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  contributed  to 
this  one.  Under  it  two  elections  have  been  held 
in  Utah,  one  in  the  fall  of  last  year  for  a Dele- 
gate in  Congress,  and  one  in  August  of  this  year 
for  a Territorial  Legislature.  The  second  was  by 
far  the  more  important,  because  the  Utah  Com- 
mission continues  in  office,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Edmunds  law,  only  until  the  “ Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  said  Territory  shall  make  provision  for  fill- 
ing the  offices” — namely,  election  oflSces,  which 
the  Commission  was  appointed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  fill.  The  result  of  the  election  is  a prac- 
tical failure  of  the  law  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
Those  actually  guilty  of  polygamy,  it  is  believed, 
were  excluded  from  the  polls  and  from  the  Legis- 
lature, but  of  those  who  voted  and  of  those  who 
were  chosen  to  the  Legislature  a large  majority 
were  in  cordial  sympathy  with  polygamy  as  a re- 
ligious institution,  were  wholly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  leaders  who  preach  and  practice  that 
institution,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  up.set  any  cal- 
culations as  to  the  extirpation  of  polygamy  by 
disfranchisement  or  by  exclusion  from  office. 
The  population  of  the  Territory  is  about  144,000, 
of  whom  70,000  are  females.  About  100,000  are 
natives,  and  the  remainder  are  of  foreign  birth. 
In  this  population,  at  present,  the  Mormon  Church 
reigns  supreme.  Careful  observers  believe  that 
its  rule  is  strengthened  by  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  to  break  it  downi.  The  policy  of  the 
government  is  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  persecu- 
tion, and  those  at  whom  it  is  aimed  are  regarded 
as  martyrs,  and  the  wrongs  as  well  as  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  have  proved  to  lie  the  seed  quite 
as  much  of  a false  Church  as  of  a true  one. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  apparent  failure  of  this  last 
and  heaviest  blow  directed  at  the  offensive  fea- 
ture of  Mormonism,  there  is  much  evidence  that 
polygamy  is  doomed,  and  that,  though  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  recent  action  has  been  to  strength- 
en it,  it  is  B-owly  but  surely  giving  way.  The 
milway'has  o[iened  up  the  secluded  retreat  of  llie 
Mormons  to  the  enterprise,  not  to  say  to  the 
greed,  of  the  frontier  population  which  presses  to- 
ward it  from  both  sides  of  the  continent.  The 
forces  of  free  discussion,  of  trade,  of  the  press, 
and  of  political  activity  are  working.  The  Mor- 
mons are  not  in  fact,  and  can  not  long  believe 
themselves  to  be,  a |>eoplc  physically  “ set  apart.” 


The  number  of  them  who  actually  practice  po- 
lygamy is  believed  to  be  growing  relatively  small- 
er. Even  when  it  was  most  common  it  was  far 
more  of  a business  arrangement  than  a religious 
one,  and  passion  had  even  less  to  do  with  it  than 
superstition.  Now,  as  an  economic  institution,  it 
‘s  far  less  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  which  the 
Mormons  are  being  gradually  forced  to  lead,  the 
active,  varied,  commercial,  and  industrial  life 
which  is  indirectly  sharetl  even  by  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  than  it  was  to  the  purely  agricultural 
and  semi-patriarchal  existence  which  prevailed 
before  mines  and  railways  and  trade  invaded  the 
chosen  land.  Polygamy  never  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  any  considerable  community  not  cither 
agricultural  or  pastoral,  or  else  one  in  which  the 
general  labor  was  servile,  and  as  the  Mormons 
arc  forced  by  the  competition  of  the  restless 
“Gentiles”  into  the  numerous  activities  of  actual 
American  life,  they  will  be  compelled  to  abandon 
the  awkward  and  costly  family  arrangement  ne- 
cessary to  polygamy.  They  may  make  a violent 
struggle,  and  polygamy  may  go  down  in  blood,  as 
slavery  did,  but  it  is  as  surely  condemned  by  the 
resistless  economic  laws  of  modern  society  as  was 


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

SURFACE  DRAINAGE. 

An  eminent  artist  of  my  acquaintance  lives  in 
what  may  be  called  an  eminent  house,  for  it  is 
perched  upon  a hill  that  overlooks  one  of  the 
finest  river  views  in  the  country.  I can  not,  how- 
ever, describe  its  beauty,  or  the  jucture  will  be 
recognized,  and  I shall  not  be  left  at  liberty  to 
mention  a less  attractive  and  yet  a more  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  place — its  system  of  gravity 
drainage. 

It  is  of  a kind  not  infrequently  employed  in 
Isolated  country  places,  where,  as  in  this  case, 
there  are  ample  grounds  that  slope  away  from 
the  mansion.  The  drainage  is  conveyed  away  by 
trapped  pipes  to  a distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  from  the  house,  where  it  is  discharged  into 
a thicket  upon  the  hill-side,  and  is  oxidized  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Thus  far  it  has  proved  in- 
noxious to  the  occupants  of  the  house. 

This  plan  is  a not  uncommon  and  a very  sim- 
ple one,  but  it  is  not  the  best  one.  Its  defect  is 
that  it  keeps  up  a continuous  drainage ; and  the 
ground  at  the  point  of  discharge  being  thus  con- 
stantly saturated,  the  air  has  a constantly  dimin- 
ishing chance  to  follow  and  to  oxidize  the  sewage 
that  soaks  into  the  soil.  An  intermittent  flow  is 
nuch  preferable,  for  by  this  system  the  ground 
is  allowed  to  become  at  least  partly  dry  between 
the  successive  discharges  of  the  sewage.  How, 
then,  shall  an  intermittent  discharge  be  procured 
so  as  to  give  the  air  and  the  sunlight  their  fair 
opportunity  ? Philbrick  describes  as  follows  a 
plan  which  he  has  tried  with  great  success  in  a 
house  which  he  occupies  during  the  summer 
months.  (See  figure  accompanying.) 


Disposal  of  House  DralnaRC  by  Surface  Irrigation. 
[From  rhill/riek's  Hanitary  Engitieering.l 


joints  of  the  pipe  while  the  cess  pool  fills  again. 
Philbrick  adds:  “In  some  places  this  plan  has 
worked  well,  while  in  others  the  joints  of  the 
pipe  or  the  pores  of  the  soil,  or  both,  have  ap- 
parently become  choked  with  the  solid  particles 
held  in  suspension  by  the  sewage  to  such  a de- 
gree that  the  absorbing  power  of  the  soil  around 
the  pipes  has  become  impaired.  The  result  is 
that  the  sewage  bursts  up  to  the  surface,  and  be- 
comes a nuisance  near  the  lower  end  of  the  sys- 
tem of  pii)es.  The  fault  can  perhaps  be  remedied 
or  avoided  by  a thorough  under-d  mining  of  the 
soil,  and  by  taking  proper  pains  in  laying  the 
drains,  and  providing  sufficient  surface  of  land 
for  absorbing  a given  amount  of  sewage.  Differ- 
ent localities  and  different  soils  give  very  differ- 
ent results,  and  it  becomes  very  largely  a ques- 
tion of  judgment  in  matters  of  detail  to  adjust 
the  parts  of  this  sy.stem  so  that  it  will  work  with- 
out annoyance.” 

It  mu.st  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  system 
of  gravity  drainage  the  trapping  must  be  attend- 
ed to  with  especial  care,  for  the  reason  that  sew- 
age gases  arc  somewhat  lighter  than  the  air,  and 
always  tend  to  find  their  way  backward  into  the 
house. 

The  material  now  generally  used  for  drain-pipes 
is  glazeti  stone-ware.  The  drain-pipes  must  be 
laid  with  extreme  care.  The  builder’s  watchful- 
ness with  respect  to  them  can  not  cease  even 
when  they  are  delivered  unbroken,  and  perfect 
in  form  and  quality,  upon  the  ground.  He  must 
watch  his  workmen  to  be  sure  that  no  piece  is 
cracked,  or  badly  jointed,  or  unevenly  bedded,  cu 
it  goes  into  the  ground.  Careless  workmen  are 
constantly  undoing  the  most  scientific  engineer- 
ing; and  a fault  in  the  drain-pipes,  when  once 
committed  and  concealed — deeply  buried  away 
from  sight  under-ground — may  not  be  detected 
for  months  or  years,  and  then  only  by  resulting 
sickness  in  the  family.  In  fine,  as  I said  at  the 
beginning,  he  who  lives  in  the  city  is  committed 
to  the  drainage  system  that  already  exists.  Who- 
ever builds  an  isolated  country  house  takes  the 
responsibility  of  good  drainage  u[)on  his  own 
shoulders.  Titus  Munson  Coas. 


AT  MONMOUTH  PARK. 

Onb  of  the  most  interesting  races  of  the  season 
took  place  at  Monmouth  Park,  New  Jersey,  on 
Saturday,  August  18.  It  was  for  the  “Omnibus 
Stake,”  so  called  because  any  one  having  a horse 
engaged  for  that  stake  could  start,  provided  he 
was  not  disqualified  by  being  in  the  forfeit  list, 
or  having  been  ruled  off  for  wrong-doing.  To 
encourage  sales  of  yearlings  by  breeders  and 
others,  iiSOOO  out  of  the  $10,000  added  to  the 
race  was  so  divided  as  to  give  $2000  to  the 
nominator  of  the  winner  and  $1000  to  the  nomi- 
nator of  the  second. 

On  page  648  we  give  the  portraits  of  the  five 
competitors  in  the  third  race  of  the  day — Drake 
Carter,  Eolisl,  Kinglike,  Gonfalon,  and  Pizarro — 
with  those  of  three  other  famous  horses,  and  the 
finish  of  the  race,  which  was  won  by  Drake  Car- 
ter. The  scene  that  followed  his  return  to  the 
saddling  paddock  was  one  of  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Not  only  did  the  stable  boys  cut  up  their 
accustomed  capers,  but  many  of  the  old-timers 
found  themselves  shouting  at  the  success  of  the 
Kentucky  colt,  whom  the  jockey  brought  back 
looking  decidedly  tired  and  jaded,  but  not  as 
much  so  as  some  of  the  others.  Within  an  hour 
after  the  race  the  winner  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
PiBRUE  Lorillard  for  $17,000. 


five  niiiiious  of  people  two-thirds  had  probably 
never  entered  a school. 

What  the  Italian  government  sought  to  do 
was  to  teach  its  people  to  read  and  write.  It 
aimed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  elementary  know- 
ledge. Its  aim  is  still  iinattained.  But  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  labors  and  its  great  sacrifices  to  the 
claims  of  the  intellect  have  not  l>een  without  re- 
markable results.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  igno- 
rauce  prevails  almost  undisturbed.  At  Girgenti, 
in  Sicily,  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  children 
between  six  and  twelve  were  reported  by  the  re- 
cent census  unable  to  read  and  write  ; at  Cosenza, 
in  Calabria,  seventy-three  per  cent.  But  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  where  good  schools  have  been 
e-stablished,  tbe  progre.ss  is  remarkable.  In  ten 
years  (1871-81),  at  Piacenza,  the  number  of  illit- 
erates has  been  reduced  one-half ; in  other  prov- 
inces the  results  are  equally  great.  The  com- 
mon schools  of  Italy  are  steadily  raising  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  the  European  states  it  is 
usual  to  estimate  the  progress  of  education  by  the 
number  of  conscripts  who  can  read  and  write. 
Every  year  in  Italy  the  number  increases.  In  the 
conscription  of  1866,  sixty-eight  soldiers  out  of 
every  hundred  were  wholly  ignorant;  in  1880 
the  number  had  decreased  to  fifty-two.  Italy  is 
still  behind  the  other  European  nations  in  el- 
ementary knowledge.  In  Germany  there  are 
scarcely  any  illiterate  conscripts ; in  France,  four- 
teen per  cent. ; and  Austria,  thirty-nine.  But  the 
active  zeal  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in  education- 
al affairs  is  everywhere  evident ; its  public-school 
system  at  Rome  and  Na[)les  is  scarcely  ten  years 
old;  its  general  system  not  twenty.  Yet  in 
twenty  years  the  progre.ss  of  public  education  has 
been  steadily  onward,  and  the  new  generations  of 
Italians  will  soon  be  as  generally  instructed  as 
those  of  any  other  land. 

American  educators  arc  necessarily  stimulated 
to  new  efforts  by  the  example  of  European  lands. 
In  the  generous  race  for  knowledge  it  will  not 
do  for  us  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  outstripped  in 
zeal.  Y et  even  Italy  is  pressing  fast  upon  us.  In 
twenty  years  it  has  nearly  overtaken  us.  Weigh- 
ed down  by  heavy  debts,  covered  with  military 
and  naval  establishments,  it  has  yet  been  able  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  its  illiterates  by  about 
twenty-five  per  cent.  In  1871  forty-two  per  cent, 
of  men  over  six  years  old  could  not  read  and 
write;  in  1881  only  thirty-five  per  cent.  A still 
greater  decrease  is  shown  among  persons  from 
six  to  twenty^.  I do  not  know  that  we  have  done 
as  well.  Our  recent  census  shows  a dark  educa- 
tional picture.  Several  millions  of  children  in 
the  United  States  have  no  teachers  provided  for 
them.  And  while  Italy  is  everywhere  planting 
its  public  schools  in  tlie  darkest  regions  of  igno- 
rance, our  government  seems  powerless  to  help 
its  people. 

But  fortunately  this  great  question  of  education 
can  no  longer  be  left  unanswered  among  us.  It 
rises  above  party,  above  sect  The  cause  of  free 
education  is  that  of  the  people.  They  are  ev- 
erywhere demanding  knowleilge,  and  on  mental 
equality  rests  the  hopes  of  freedom. 

Euoene  Lawrence. 


“ A tight  cess-pool  is  made  about  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  house,  of  a capacity  to  hold  one 
week’s  accumulation  of  sewage.  When  filled,  the 
fact  is  indicated  by  an  overflow  discharging  be- 
hind the  stable,  which  pipo  (not  shown  in  the  cut) 
also  serves  as  an  air  vent. 

“A  trench  was  dug  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  from  the  bottom  of  the  cess-pool, 
its  bottom  graded  so  as  to  drain  the  ccss-pool  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  this  distance.  A 
four-inch  stone-ware  dntin  was  laid  and  buried  in 
the  trench.  Just  below  the  point  where  the  pipe 
pa.sses  through  the  wall  of  the  cess-pool,  a com- 
mon four-inch  brass-faced  water  stop-gate  was 
set  in  the  pipe  with  a four  inch  pipo  set  up- 
right from  its  top  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
through  which  a key  can  be  inserted  to  open  and 
close  the  gate.  By  opening  the  gate  the  whole 
contents  of  the  cess  pool  are  discharged  at  will  on 
the  surface  at  the  lower  end  of  this  pipe  in  five  to 
ten  minutes.  -\.l  this  point  of  discharge  lies  a 
plot  of  land  used  as  a kitchen-garden.  While 
the  sewage  is  flowing  a man  with  a hoc  guides  it 
here  and  there  between  the  i-ows  of  pease  and 
corn,  BO  as  to  secure  a tolerably  uniform  irriga- 
tion. The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  absorbs 
the  whole  in  half  an  hour.  The  garden  shows 
the  benefiU  of  this  application. 

“Were  this  plan  to  be  used  during  the  whole 
year,  it  would  require  more  land  and  a greater  dis- 
tance from  the  house  to  avoid  offense.  But  where 
the  character  of  the  soil,  the  slope  of  the  surface, 
and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  all  com- 
bine to  favor  this  method,  it  has  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  amount  of  attention  required  in 
this  case  is  trifling,  being  only  about  ten  minutes 
once  a week.  The  apparatus  is  all  durable,  and 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  repair.” 

In  cases  like  this  the  action  of  gravity  is  suffi- 
cient to  distribute  the  sewage ; but  more  fre<iuent- 
ly  some  sort  of  pumping  apparatus  is  required. 

Another  system  of  intermittent  distribution 
may  be  mentioned  here,  though  it  is  not  exact- 
ly surface  drainage ; it  is  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
an  English  engineer.  It  is  to  distribute  the  sew- 
age about  a foot  below  the  surface,  in  porous 
drain-pipes  with  loose  joints.  These  pipes  are 
filled  at  each  dischaige  from  the  flush  tank  or 
1 cesspool,  and  the  sewage  soaks  w^say  from  the 


ITALIAN  EDUCATION  AND 
AMERICAN. 

It  is  only  twenty-two  years  since  Italy  was  one 
of  the  worst  - educated  of  nations.  Once  the 
source  of  intelligence  and  progress,  it  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  the  extreme  of  barbarism. 

It  was  in  March,  1861,  that  the  first  Italian  Par- 
liament assembled  at  Turin,  and  Rome  and  Venice 
were  still  excluded  from  the  new  nation.  One  by 
one,  as  when  some  venerable  statue  of  antiquity 
is  renewed  piece  by  piece,  limb  by  limb,  Italy’s 
dissevered  members  were  gathered  together. 
Piedmont,  in  1848-9,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
new  structure.  Lombardy,  Naples,  Tuscany,  were 
added  in  1861,  Venice  in  1866,  and  Rome  in  1870. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  busy  and  dangerous  period 
of  creation  there  had  been  little  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  education.  One  of  the  first  aims 
of  the  new  nation  was  to  teach  its  people  the 
value  of  unity  and  freedom.  The  Italian  Parlia- 
ment founded  a system  of  public  schools ; mon- 
asteries were  turned  into  school-houses ; the  funds 
of  superstition  devoted  to  new  uses;  the  liberality 
of  the  government  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  people. 

Tlie  Italian  Parliament  began  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  education.  It  was  found  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  knew  little  more 
than  the  brutes  around  them.  More  than  seven-  1 
ty  and  perhaps  eighty  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  first  educational  reports  I 
were  siartling.  As  compared  with  its  sister  na- 
tions, Italy,  the  land  of  Virgil  and  of  Dante, 
has  done  least  for  the  spread  of  knowledge.  In 
Germany  nearly  every  one  was  educat^.  In 
distant  Scandinavia  and  fenny  Holland,  sung  and 
contemned  by  the  Italian  bards,  knowledge  was 
almost  universal.  England,  Fi-ance,  even  Ire- 
land, had  their  national  schools  and  a promise 
of  mental  improvement.  In  united  Italy  there 
seemed  none.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
it  was  a schoollcss  land,  or  if  there  had  been  any 
attcm[)ts  at  teaching,  Uiey  had  failed  perfectly. 
Monks  and  priests  had  done  nothing  for  the  peo- 
ple. And  when,  twenty  years  ago,  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment introduced  its  system  of  public  schools, 
it  found  that  it  had  before  it  the  unexampled  Uak 
of  educating  nearly  a whole  nation.  Of-twent*- 


SUNLIGHT  ALL  THE  WAY. 

“ Good-by,  Jennie ; the  road  is  long, 

And  the  moor  is  bard  to  cross ; 

But  well  you  know  there  is  danger 
In  the  bogs  and  the  marshy  moss. 

So  keep  in  the  foot-path,  Jennie; 

Let  nothing  tempt  you  to  stray; 

Then  you’ll  get  safely  over  it. 

For  there’s  sunlight  all  the  way — 
Sunlight  all  the  way ; 

So  never  you  fear. 

Keep  a good  heart,  dear. 

For  there’s  sunlight  all  the  way.” 

The  child  went  off  with  a blessing 
And  a kiss  of  mother-love ; 

The  daisies  were  down  at  her  feet. 

And  the  lark  was  singing  above. 

On,  on  in  the  narrow  foot-path — 

Nothing  could  tempt  her  to  stray ; 

So  the  moor  was  passed  at  night  fall. 
And  she’d  sunlight  all  the  way — 
Sunlight  all  the  way  ; 

And  she,  smiling,  said. 

As  her  bed  was  spread, 

“ I had  sunlight  all  the  way.” 

And  I,  who  followed  the  maiden, 

Kept  thinking,  as  I went. 

Over  the  perilous  moor  of  life 
What  unwary  feet  are  bent. 

If  they  only  could  keep  the  foot-path, 
And  not  in  the  marshes  stray, 

Tlien  they  would  reach  the  end  of  life 
Ere  the  night  could  shroud  the  day. 
They’d  have  sunlight  all  the  way. 
But  the  marsh  is  wide, 

And  they  turn  aside. 

And  the  night  falls  on  the  day. 

Far  better  to  keep  the  narrow  fath. 
Nor  turn  to  the  left  or  right; 

For  if  wc  loiter  at  rooming, 

What  shall  we  do  when  the  night 
Falls  black  on  our  I 
And  we  mourn  v 
Then 
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MISS  COURTENAY’S  NEPHEW. 

Bt  Mbs.  FRANK  MoCABTflY. 

A TOCNO  girl  was  swinging  In  a hammock  one 
midsummer  day.  Tlie  leaves  rustled  softly  in 
the  languid  air,  the  little  birds  trilled  low  and 
lazily,  the  gaudy  full-blown  flowere  of  the  jaded 
season  blazed  and  burned  away  in  the  noontide 
heat,  and  all  the  insect  world  piped  drowsily  with 
tlie  music  of  the  spheres.  Perhaps  the  young 
girl  in  the  hammock  was  the  fairest  blossom  of 
them  all.  Her  eyes  matched  the  blue  of  the 
summer  skies,  and  her  hair  took  all  the  tints  of 
the  yellow  grain  waving  in  the  adjoining  field. 
Her  lips  were  red  as  the  lady-apples  upon  the 
favorite  tree  of  her  aunt  Griselda  Courtenay, 
whose  country-seat,  perched  high  among  the 
bosky  groves  that  overlooked  a wide  and  swift- 
flowing river.  Miss  Edith  Gray  was  now  gracing 
with  her  beauty  and  enlivening  with  her  wit. 
She  was  dressed — but  why  should  I go  on  re- 
peating the  fashionable  chronicle  of  the  day? 
Upon  the  hour  this  periodical  was  due  at  the 
nearest  post-office  the  young  lady  in  question 
would  order  her  village  cart,  would  drive  like 
mad  down  the  steep  and  rocky  road  to  the  little 
country  town,  would  pounce  upon  the  rather 
sleazy  sheet,  and  pa.s.sing  over  stirring  news  of 
political  significance,  of  flood  and  fire,  of  ship- 
wreck and  pestilence,  and  all  the  divers  calami- 
ties that  keep  the  world  at  its  proper  average, 
would  devour  with  trembling  lips  and  bated 
breath  the  latest  intelligence  from  the  fa.shion- 
able  world.  The  light  in  her  eves  would  leap  to 
a glow,  the  color  would  deepen  in  her  cheek,  and 
a fluttering  sigh  would  escape  from  her  lips  as 
she  read  of  what  Miss  Edith  Gray  wore,  and  how 
she  looked,  and  where  she  went,  during  the  week 
that  bad  gone  by.  For  although  this  young  lady 
dressed  in  purple  (and  any  other  color,  for  her 
complexion  was  amenable  to  all  the  shades  in 
the  rainbow)  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  she  was  a poor  orphan,  and  de- 
pendent upon  her  aunt  Griselda  Courtenay  for 
all  these  luxuries.  And  this  dependence  grated 
sorely  upon  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  Miss 
Edith,  and  she  hoped  much  from  the  capabilities 
and  caprices  of  the  aforesaid  fashionable  world. 

When  she  was  a little  girl,  and  studying  hard 
at  the  fashionable  seminary  where  Miss  Courtenay 
had  placed  her,  she  resolved  to  be  a teacher,  and 
in  this  way  repay  Aunt  Courtenay  all  the  money 
she  had  expended  in  her  behalf.  But  as  the 
years  went  on,  and  she  found  the  life  she  had 
chosen  for  herself  a grim  and  rayless  one,  poorly 
paid,  and  miserably  abused,  she  altered  her  mind. 
When  she  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
the  educational  resourc-es  of  the  seminary  had 
been  exhausted  in  Miss  Gray’s  belialf,  and  her 
aunt  Courtenay  had  come  to  consult  her  about 
her  future,  they  both  agreed  that  she  had  better 
not  enter  further  upon  the  pursuit  of  that  kind 
of  knowledge — that  there  were  otiier  paths  of 
wisdom  which  were  more  full  of  pleasantness,  if 
not  of  peace. 

Her  aunt  Courtenay  couldn’t  take  her  eyes 
from  the  face  and  form  of  her  niece. 

“ I think  you  will  do  well  in  society,”  said 
Aunt  Courtenay,  with  the  air  of  an  oracle.  And 
Edith  bowed  dutifully.  “ You  have  your  future 
in  your  own  hands,  to  make  or  to  mar,”  her  aunt 
added,  gi'aveiy.  Edith  bowed  even  more  dutiful- 
ly than  before. 

“ I will  try  to  repay  all  your  generosity  in  my 
behalf,”  she  said ; and  from  that  day  forth  she 
bent  all  the  energies  of  her  mind  and  the  advan- 
tages bestowed  generously  upon  her  by  nature 
to  cancel  her  heavy  obligations  to  her  aunt 
Courtenay.  Every  social  triumph  she  scored  as 
a point  against  this  burden ; and  when  at  last 
she  brought  to  book  (if  I may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression) the  most  eligible  parti  of  the  season, 
and  Mr.  Conrad  Belden  resolved  to  range  him- 
self, she  lay  back  in  her  hammock  and  uttered  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  immediately  began  counting 
off  upon  her  rosy  fingers  the  different  methods 
by  which  she  promised  herself  not  only  to  wipe 
out  Aunt  Courtenay’s  score  against  her,  hut  leave 
a margin  of  indebtedness  from  Aunt  Courtenay. 

These  moments  were  the  hai)piest  in  her  life ; 
and  if  her  future  lord,  as  he  swung  gently  to  and 
fro  the  cords  of  the  hammock,  watching  furtively 
the  while  the  timid  toying  of  her  taper  fingers, 
the  color  rise  in  her  cheek,  and  the  light  in  her 
eyes  soften  almost  to  tears,  if  he  thought  all  this 
becoming  emotion  was  due  to  the  feelings  aroused 
by  the  new  bond  they  had  enterefl  into,  he  was 
partly  in  the  right,  as  without  this  bond,  and 
what  lay  behind  it,  she  was  powerless.  And,  as 
she  was  not  devoid  of  gratitude,  she  was  really 
fond  of  the  origin  of  her  long  labored  for  and  at 
last  secured  happine.ss.  Her  strongest  passion, 
however,  had  been  her  hatred  of  obligation  to 
her  aunt  Griselda,  and  the  probability  tiiat  she 
would  be  able  to  put  that  aside  took  considenible 
of  the  zest  out  of  her  life.  She  began  to  take 
very  little  interest  in  the  fashionable  chronicle  of 
the  day,  and  scarcely  knew  from  one  week’s  end 
to  the  other  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  contem- 
poraneous Jenkins  as  to  her  appearance  and  at- 
tire. A faint  element  of  boredom  crept  into  her 
e.vi.stence,  which  increased  rapidly  as  slie  found 
always  the  one  hand  upon  the  cords  of  her  ham- 
mock, inhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  one  excellent 
brand  of  cigars,  and  listened  to  the  same  prattle 
of  manly  adventure  hour  after  hour.  Once  in  a 
while,  when  the  day  was  rainy,  and  her  future 
husband,  with  his  inward  antenme  stretching 
longingly  to  the  billiard-rooin,  still  remained  du- 
tifully'by  the  side  of  his  betrothed,  Edith  Gray 
wondered  what  she  would  have  to  live  for  when 
her  aunt’s  debt  was  paid. 

It  was  now  the  height  of  the  season,  and  Miss 
Courtenay,  having  secured  the  future  of  her  pen- 
niless niece,  turned  her  attention  to  a vagrant 
nephew  who  had  been  a pensioner  upon  her  boun- 
ty a much  longer  time  than  his  cousin  Edith,  and 
bad  devoured  her  substance  with  a far  less  con- 
bideraie  consdeuce.  The  plan  of  marrying  this 
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scapegrace  to  an  heiress  had  sometimes  present- 
ed itself  to  her  mind,  but  never  so  strongly  as 
now  that  Edith’s  success  had  established  a pre- 
cedent. Miss  Courtenay  had  the  promise  of  t 
short  visit  from  a Brazilian  heiress,  and  deter- 
mined to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity, 
heiresses,  even  from  Brazil,  were  largely  export- 
ed just  then  to  foreign  markets.  Miss  Courtenay 
resolved  to  give  her  nephew  this  last  chance  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  if  be  refused  to  profit 
by  it,  she  told  herself  for  the  hundredth  time,  she 
would  wash  her  hands  of  him  forever. 

‘‘Your  cousin  Jack  Courtenay  will  arrive  this 
evening,”  she  said  to  Edith,  ‘‘  and  if  you  will  do 
what  you  can  to  aid  matters  between  him  and 
Miss  Alfiero,  I shall  be  under  great  obligations  to 
you.” 

These  last  words  were  pleasant  to  Edith’s 
ears,  and  she  listened  eagerly  to  the  somewhat 
pathetic  recital  of  the  misdoings  of  her  irreclaim- 
able cousin. 

“ He  has  squandered  my  money  all  these  years,” 
said  Miss  Courtenay,  and  Edith  winced  at  the 
similarity  of  her  cousin’s  condition  to  her  own, 
“and  if  he  refuses  to  benefit  by  the  opportunity 
now  offered  him,  I am  done  with  him.  Miss  Al- 
fiero is  an  excellent  young  woman,  and  her  for- 
tune is  in  her  own  hands.” 

Notwithstanding  this  prejudicial  narration, 
Edith’s  heart  warmed  to  her  cousin.  She  was 
not  so  rich  in  relatives  that  she  could  afford  to 
lose  the  hope  that  her  kinsman  might  at  least 
prove  worthy  of  a compassionate  interest.  Hid 
they  not  suiter  under  the  same  galling  necessity? 
And  if  it  was  so  unbearable  to  a woman,  what 
must  it  be  to  a man ! How  his  spirit  must  chafe, 
and  his  very  soul  grow  bitter  within  him,  under 
the  cold  and  abhorrent  patronage  of  this  heart- 
less and  mercenary  old  woman  of  the  world ! How 
Edith  longed  to  help  him,  to  comfort  him  ! She 
had  never  seen  him,  but  he  was  her  cousin,  her 
dear  cousin  ! Her  incipient  boredom  was  put  to 
rout.  Her  hammock  bung  idle  and  empty  to  the 
languid  breeze  all  the  long  afternoon.  Con  Bel- 
den betook  himself  to  his  male  companions  with 
the  new  zest  born  of  an  off-duty  delight.  Edith, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  engagement,  took  a 
warm  interest  in  her  toilette.  She  decided  at 
first  upon  a combination  of  pale  blue  satin  and 
silver  brocade.  For  jewels,  the  large  white  pearls, 
a princely  gift  from  her  betrothed,  wound  about 
her  throat,  and  the  silver  sinuous  folds  of  her 
ruby-eyed  serpent  coiled  in  and  out  of  her  yellow 
braids.  Then  she  blushed  for  this  sordid  tempta- 
tion, and  wore  a simple  robe  of  India  mull,  with 
a bunch  of  pale  ro.ses  at  her  waist;  her  hair  was 
knotted  loosely  at  her  neck,  and  not  a jewel  shone 
upoji  her  .save  the  engagement  diamond,  as  “ the 
badge  of  her  servitude.”  And  lo ! when  the 
heavy  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  portico,  there  ap- 
pear^ but  the  one  traveller,  but  he  had  luggage 
enough  for  ten.  There  were  many  trunks,  and 
light  dressing  portmanteaus  of  undressed  leather, 
and  smaller  ones  with  strong  silver  clasps,  fish- 
ing-tackle of  quaint  and  expensive  variety  in  bam- 
boo coverings,  hunting  gear  from  the  plainest  to 
the  most  costly  description,  and  a man-servant, 
laden  with  the  most  approv^  wraps  and  traps  of 
modern  necessity. 

And  this  was  her  poor  cousin  Jack ! 

A shout  of  delight  welcomed  him  from  the  male 
guest-s,  the  feminine  interest  being  none  the  less 
deep  that  it  was  not  so  pronounced.  Even  the 
sallow  cheek  of  Miss  Courtenay  warmed  to  the 
hearty  embrace  of  her  nephew,  and  Edith  could 
see  that  her  whole  rigid  anatomy  quickened  to 
the  coining  of  the  prodigal. 

He  had  the  cold  blue  eye.s,  the  stone-colored 
hair,  of  the  Courtenays,  and  their  high  nose,  but 
his  mouth  was  sensitive  and  womanish,  and  there 
was  an  irresistible  air  of  almost  comical  appeal 
about  him  that  disarmed  criticism. 

Scene:  side  balcony  at  Courtenay  Heights. 
Time;  early  morning,  week  after  Jack  Courte-  I 
nay’.s  arrival.  Miss  Edith  Gray  reclining  in  her 
hammock ; her  cousin,  Jack  Courtenay,  with  one 
hand  upon  the  swaying  cords,  in  the  fingers  of 
the  other  a cigar  cold  even  to  the  ashes. 

Edith.  ‘‘I  am  so  disappointed  in  you!  You 
really  bug  your  chains.  'The  iron  of  this  degrad- 
ing servitude  of  ours  has  never  entered  your 
soul.” 

Jack.  ‘‘I  can’t  seem  to  help  it,  Cousin  Edith. 
It’s  a beastly  lack  of  principle  and  delicacy  on  my 
part,  I suppose ; but  I’m  afraid  I was  born  so.” 

Edith.  ‘‘  Do  you  never  feel  ashamed  to  accept 
so  much  from  one  upon  whom  you  have  no 
claim  ?” 

Jack.  ‘‘You  hit  rather  hard,  Edith.  She  is  our 
aunt ; blood  is  thicker  than  water.” 

Edith.  ‘‘  Is  it  thick  enough  to  need  the  appli- 
cation of  a leech  ? And  when  will  you  turn  your 
attention  to  the  turbid  stream  of  Miss  Alfiero  ?” 

Jack  (with  suppressed  lorath,  but  finished  polite- 
ness). ‘‘  Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  a some- 
what neglected  duty.  You  have  been  candid 
enough  to  explain  to  me  your  exalted  motives  for 
accepting  the  hand  and  money  of  my  friend  Bel- 
den. Such  heroism  is  infectious.”  Exit  Jack 
Courtenay. 

Edith  tilts  the  hammock  perilously  to  look  after 
her  cousin.  She  sees  him  join  Miss  Alfiero  upon 
the  lawn,  then  throws  herself  back  in  the  ham- 
mock and  covers  her  face  with  her  hands.  Two 
big  round  tears  roll  from  under  her  fingers  upon 
the  point  appliqu6  at  her  neck.  At  that  moment 
Mr.  Jack  Courtenay  passes  the  balcony  with  his 
companion. 

Mis.s  ALnsEO.  “ Qu’a-t-elle,  votre  belle  con- 
sine  ?” 

Jack  {tuaging  nervously  at  his  mustache).  “ Hum 
— ah — lual  de  tete.” 

Miss  Alfiero  (mischievously).  “Hum — ah — 
mal  do  cceur.” 

Jack  feels  that  organ  of  bis  own  thumping 
against  hi.s  ribs,  but  he  never  looks  back,  and 
holding  the  red  parasol  over  the  mottled  com- 
plexion of  Miss  Alfiero,  pursues  his  massacre  of 
the  French  with  her. 


On  the  23d  of  August  Miss  Courtenay  proposed 
a picnic  to  a wild  part  of  the  country,  where,  aft- 
er some  tedious  and  rather  perilous  climbing,  a 
fine  view  could  be  obtained. 

Miss  Courtenay  had  her  own  ideas  of  picnics, 
and  used  some  Machiavelian  ingenuity  in  pair- 
ing people  off  for  the  drive.  She  also  superin- 
tended the  preparing  and  packing  of  the  hampers. 
Miss  Courtenay  believed  in  combinations — the 
power  of  nature  softened  and  restrained  by  the 
resources  of  civilization.  Time  was  passing,  and 
the  polite  precision  of  conventional  life  admitted 
of  some  ruinous  delays.  Miss  Alfiero  was  due 
elsewhere  in  September. 

Ten  miles  from  the  Heights  the  country  was 
one  wild  unbroken  forest  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  party  alighted,  and  began  on  foot 
the  ascent  to  the  plateau.  A narrow  pathway 
had  been  hewn  for  the  accommodation  of  pio- 
neers encumbered  with  the  trappings  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  went  singly,  and  in  a sort  of  silence 
bom  of  the  novelty  of  their  surroundings.  It 
was  dark,  but  not  because  of  the  decline  of  day. 
Invisible  birds  sang  in  the  impenetrable  gloom. 
The  resinous  odor  of  the  pines  mingled  with  per- 
fumes unknown  to  the  nostrils  of  the  habitulls 
of  towns.  Half-way  up  the  ascent  the  barricade 
of  green  gave  way.  They  had  reached  an  open 
vista  in  the  woods,  where  luncheon  was  ready  for 
them,  served  in  delightful  precision  upon  a rocky 
ledge  which  Nature  seemed  to  have  made  lo  order 
for  the  purpose.  Delicious  water  leaped  from  a 
rocky  spring;  the  attendants  stood  with  cork- 
screws in  hand.  The  unloosening  of  the  hampers 
freed  also  the  tongues.  Miss  Ourtenay  was  con- 
gratulated upon  the  delightful  surprises  she  held 
in  reserve.  She  bad  sent  the  wagon  of  supplies 
by  way  of  a hidden  path  that  admitted  of  wheels. 
Miss  Courtenay  preferred  to  have  this  informal 
repast  prepared  without  the  espionage  of  her 
guests.  But  at  this  point  Nature  had  placed  an 
impassable  barrier  to  these  gentle  courtesies. 
She  lifted  a warning  hand  lo  the  violators  of  her 
solitudes.  The  intruders  upon  her  secret  places 
pursued  their  pleasure  at  their  peril. 

Half  the  party  remained  at  the  ledge  of  rocks, 
a few  reached  the  plateau,  and  only  two  went 
beyond.  In  truth  only  one  of  these  went  with 
that  spontaneous  eagerness  in  piercing  untamable 
depths  that  belongs  either  to  the  hunter  or  tlie 
hunted.  Edith’s  sole  desire  was  to  fly  fur  a while 
from  everyboily  and  everything  that  reminded  her 
of  wliat  she  now  considered  an  iucvitable  and 
eternal  misery. 

Jack  Courtenay,  without  wishing  to  intrude 
upon  a desire  for  seclusion  which  he  could  well 
understand  after  his  long  drive  with  Miss  Alfiero, 
was  unwilling  to  allow  his  cousin  to  venture  alone 
into  tliese  treacherous  wilds,  familiar  to  him 
from  many  hair-breadth  escapes  in  boyhood.  He 
knew  of  a ravine,  the  approach  to  whidi  was  hid- 
den by  dense  thickets  of  underbrush,  where  a 
siigiit  opening  to  a new  field  of  adventure  be- 
yond, veiled  artfully  by  the  parasites  of  the 
wood,  might  tempt  his  sweet  cousin  to  a danger- 
ous, perhaps  fatal,  fall  to  the  jagged  depths  be- 
low. Stealthily  pursuing  her  light  footsteps 
through  the  forest,  sometimes  losing  sight  of  her, 
then  catching  a glimpse  of  her  white  drapery  in 
the  distance.  Jack  Courtenay  hold  steadily  to 
the  chase ; and  at  length,  as  she  had  wandered 
away  in  a direction  that  was  unfamiliar  to  him, 
he  resolved,  although  reluctantly,  to  overtake  her 
and  compel  her  to  retrace  her  steps,  or  at  least 
remain  within  his  safe  surveillance.  But  even 
while  the  resolve  shaped  itself  in  bis  mind  she 
disappeared  again.  A suppressed  cry  of  terror 
reached  him,  then  the  crackling  of  dry  bushes ; 
the  sudden  whirr  of  a terrified  bird  over  his  head 
made  his  heart  stand  still.  He  plunged  forward, 
and  was  himself  almost  precipitated  to  the  depth 
of  a gully  that  yawned  at  his  feet.  Half-way  to 
the  stony  bottom  he  saw  a crumpled  mass  of  white 
drapery,  and  gathering  his  scattered  wits  together, 
he  at  length  discovered  that  his  cousin  was  cling- 
ing with  the  desperation  born  of  despair  to  a 
hickory  sapling  that  had  taken  root  in  the  steep 
side  of  the  ravine. 

“ Hold  on,  Edith,”  he  called  to  her  in  as  matter- 
of-fact  a tone  as  he  could  command,  “ and  I will 
come  down  to  you.”  And  slipping  over  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  swinging  himself  from  one  sapling 
to  another,  leaping,  sliding,  catching  at  anything 
that  offered  itself  to  his  fleeting  grasp,  he  at  last 
reached  a point  a half-dozen  feet  below  her,  where 
a huge  bowlder  enabled  him  to  get  a substantial 
footing.  From  that  point  the  rock  de.scendc(l, 
sheer,  and  bare  of  even  a lichen,  one  unbroken 
precipice  of  fifty  feet,  to  the  rocky  bed  of  a di- 
verted torrent 

Jack  extended  his  arms.  “ Now  let  yourself 
go,”  he  said.  But  Edith  held  on.  A little  while 
ago,  although  she  had  not  courted  death,  it  had 
seemed  the  one  way  of  relief  to  her.  Now  it  was 
full  of  terror.  She  was  so  young,  and  life  was 
sweet — so  strangely,  wonderfully  sweet,  with  the 
arms  of  her  cousin  Jack  Courtenay  waiting  for 
her  there  below ! “ Come,”  he  said ; and  loosing 
her  bold,  she  fell  fainting  to  what  seemed  to  her 
the  one  refuge  in  the  world. 

Cold  drops  oozed  from  the  calcareous  wall  be- 
neath him.  He  slipped  carefully  to  a sitting 
posture  with  Edith  still  in  his  arms,  and  stretch- 
ing his  hand  to  the  icy  moisture,  he  laved  her 
forehead,  her  hands.  Tearing  away  a portion  of 
her  filmy  dress,  he  saturated  it  with  the  icy 
liquid,  and  wrung  it  upon  her  lips.  Then  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  b^arae  what  Jack  consid- 
ered all  of  a celestial  rosy  red.  He  was  sorely 
frightened,  and  shaken  by  all  sorts  of  miseries. 
This  maidenly  blush  put  him  entirely  at  his  ease. 

“Don’t  wriggle,”  he  said.  “Keep  perfectly 
quiet,  or  we  shall  both  be  smashed  upon  the 
rdeks  below.” 

“ How  shall  we  get  up  again  ?”  said  Edith. 

“ I was  just  wondering,”  said  Jack.  “ Are  you 
all  right?  No  bones  broken?  Got  any  pain 
anywhere?” 

“ A little — ^in  my  ankle.” 


“I  was  afraid  so,”  said  Jyk 
sprain.”  • 

“Well,  suppose  it  is,”  she 
have  broken  my  neck.” 

^ “ In  that  case,”  said  Jack, 

“ You  monster ! I wish  it  was 
fiero  had  tumbled  down  the  gully.’i^^^^^P" 
“ I don’t,”  said  Jack.  “ She  must  wahk-wi 
on  to  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
have  come  to  grief  from  sheer  avoirdupoj^ 
In  the  mean  time  Jack  had  tom 
Uon  off  her  dress,  and,  wetting  it  on  the  rockL 
bound  It  tightly  around  her  ankle,  first  cuttin, 
away  her  shoe  and  stocking  with  his  penknife 
To  all  of  this  Edith  had  submitted  bravely 
“Jack,”  she  said,  “have  you  asked  lii«  ii 
fiero  to  marry  you  ?” 

“No,”  he  replied;  “I  haven’t  had  a chnrce, 
1 oil  have  spoiled  a fine  opportunity  to-dav  Bat 
don’t  disturb  me ; I’m  laboring  with  an  idw” 

“ Then  uke  your  arms  away.  1 don’t  want  to 
be  beld  as  if  in  a vise.” 

“Certaiiiiy,”  said  Jack,  letting  his  arms  sud. 
denly  full. 

Edith  sat  erect,  but  an  ashen  pallor  again OTer- 
spread  her  face ; her  eyes  closed. 

“ I am  dying,”  she  faltered. 

“ Oh  no,  dear,”  said  Jack,  “ not  by  a long  shot  ” 
He  hastened  to  bathe  her  face  with  the  bealine 
liquid  witliiii  his  reach,  and  saw  once  more  a 
faint  color  creep  into  her  cheek.  The  shadows 
were  deepening  around  them;  it  was  already 
black  in  the  depths  below.  He  had  gathered 
Edith  again  in  his  arms. 

“ See  here,  my  sw^t  cousin,"  h?  said. 

“ Yes,  Jack,"  she  murmured,  with  her  eyes  sti 
closed. 

“ I’m  going  to  make  a struggle  to  Uke  yon  to 
the  top  of  this  infernal  ravine.  Now  I miv 
stumble;  I don’t  think  I shall,  but  I may.  lYiil 
you  risk  it  ?” 

“Yes,  Jack.” 

“ Then  here  goes.”  And  lifting  himself  to  his 
feet,  he  shifted  his  light  burden  easily  to  his 
shoulder.  Everybody  knows  it  is  easier  to  climb 
a hill  than  to  descend  one.  Jack  Courtenay  hid 
the  experience  of  a practiced  hunter,  and  bis 
muscles  were  like  steel.  Then  he  was  buojed 
up  by  a strange  new  feeling  he  had  never  known 
before.  This  girl  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  with 
her  clothing  torn  in  shreds,  her  arms  bare  and 
bleeding,  her  bandaged  foot  steadied  upon  his 
anil — this  girl  w as  his  little  cousin  Edith. 

When  they  reached  the  top  she  had  fallen  into 
a sleep  of  exhaustion.  Jack  wrapped  what  there 
was  left  of  his  light  summer  coat  about  her,  tod, 
plunging  on,  reached  the  plateau  when  it  ns 
quite  dark.  But  he  knew  every  foot  of  tbenv, 
and  reached  the  ledge  of  rocks,  where  he  ms 
overtaken  by  some  of  the  jaded  pleasure  party 
who  had  been  hunting  for  fugitives  in  all  di- 
rections that  were  safe  to  pursue.  Bapidh  ex- 
plaining the  situation.  Jack  led  the  way  with  his 
unconscious  burden  to  the  open  road,  where  ^ 
carriages  were  still  waiting.  Jack  placed  Edith 
in  the  rather  cold  protection  of  his  aunt,  and 
mounting  the  box,  took  the  reins,  anddroveeaxe- 
fully  home. 

Con  Belden  invited  Miss  Alfiero  to  a seat  in  Ins 
buggy,  but  not  knowing  even  a broken  sentence 
of  French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  which  were  the 
only  languages  at  Miss  Alficro’s  command,  the 
drive  homeward  admitted  of  leisure  for  quiet  re- 
flection with  them  both. 

At  last  the  weary  cavalcade  reached  Courtenay 
Heights.  Night  had  fallen,  and  dinner  had  been 
waiting  a whole  half-hour.  The  guMts  fle*  to 
their  rooms  to  make  their  hurried  toilets,  know- 
ing what  a momentous  matter  a delay  of  this 
kind  was  to  Miss  Courtenay.  Jack  lifted  his 
cousin  from  the  carriage,  carried  her  carefully  up 
the  steps,  put  her  gently  upon  the  bed  in  herow 
room,  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  her  trusty  maii 
He  cast  one  hurried  look  upon  her,  full  of  cot- 
flicting  emotions.  But  her  eyes  were  clo^ 
She  was  white  as  the  pillows  she  was  propped 
among.  Then  he  ran  up  the  stairs,  two  at  a ^e, 
knowing  so  well  that  distraction  or  delay  from 
one  of  his  aunt’s  carefully  devised  dinners  was 
the  one  grievance  that  rendered  her  dOTpeiaw. 
He  was  dressed  and  descending  the  stairs 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  -As  he  pasw 
aunt’s  dressing-room  he  fancied  he  saw  tb^ 
the  half-open  door  Miss  Courtenay  herself,  air 
ting  perfectly  erect  in  her  high-backed  c r. 
Jack  paused,  for  this  was  certainly  n most  w^ 
derful  spectacle.  Dinner  upon  the  table,  an 
aunt  still  in  her  room.  She  must  be  ilt 
strode  to  the  door,  and  entered,  iw,  s 
there.  She  had  not  removed  her  hat  or  w 
gloves,  but  sat  bolt-upright,  Jizing  at  no^ 
with  a stony  impossibility.  She  had  the  ^ 
of  one  who  had  received  a mortal  bio*''- 
she  saw  Jack  her  features  were 
moment,  and  she  trembled  from  bead  to  ‘oot 
“ You  have  betrayed  me,"  she  said,  in  > 
strained  voice.  in  his 

Jack  closed  the  door,  and  went  ^ ^ 
aunt.  He  tried  to  take  her  still,  gloved  hands 
his  own.  “ You  are  ill,”  he  said. 

But  she  drew  her  hands  W “ 

“ You  have  betrayed  me.  Then  she 
in  a low,  broken  voice:  “Your  oous“  ^ 
fuses  to  keep  her  engagement.  ^ -yjr. 

making  love  to  lier,  and  tempted  her 
throw  of  all  my  plans."  . , , . voice 
“Did  she  tell  you  so?”  said  Jack.  H'S  v^ 
was  also  strained  and  harsh.  T ey 
giilarly  alike,  the  aunt  and  the  nep  ? 
confronted  each  other.  . it 

“No,”  said  Miss  Courtenay;  buUJuvi 
All  was  going  well  till  «u 

enough  to  trust  you.  You  knew  ? ^ jg 
set  upon  this  match.  How  M 

such  a blow?  Why  didn’t  ^ 
alone?  She  at  least  was  dutiful  Icoa»  .„ 
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borne  your  own  trifling  with  the  most  important 
duties  of  life.  I have  grown  to  expect  nothing 
but  scoffing  frivolity  at  your  hands.  But  you 
might  at  least  have  left  me  the  one  serious  tri- 
umph. But  it  is  over  now — all  is  over.  There 
will  be  a disgraceful  actandre  ; you  will  give  all 
these  people  food  for  amusement — at  my  expense 
I have  loved  you  better  than  anything  in  the 
world.  1 wanted  her  to  marry  so  that  you  could 
have  all.  And  you  have  betrayed  me.” 

She  had  drawn  off  her  gloves  now,  and  thrown 
them  upon  the  floor.  She  had  thrown  her  bon- 
net upon  the  table.  How  old  she  had  suddenly 
grown ! How  shrivelled  and  wrinkled  were  the 
hands  she  wrung  together!  Her  proud  high 
features  seemed  to  shrink,  and  her  face  change 
before  bis  eyes  to  a senile  helplessness  and  de- 
spair. He  could  not  bear  it. 

He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  spoke  in  hot,  hurried 
tones.  “ See  her«,  Aunt  Griselda,”  he  said,  “ you 
do  me  an  injustice;  but  we  won’t  stop  to  talk  of 
that.  I have  done  you  a hundred ; my  whole 
life  has  been  an  infamy.  My  love  for  Edith  has 
taught  me  that.  I do  love  Edith  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul.  But  I have  never  told  her  so, 
nor  will  I,  without  your  consent.  Further  than 
this.  I’ll  go  down  to-night,  while  the  poor  child  is 
lying  helpless  yonder,  and  offer  my  worthless  car- 
cass to  the  piece  of  merchandise  you  have  brought 
from  Brazil  for  my  benefit.  What  little  love 
Edith  may  have  nourished  in  my  behalf  will  be 
snuffed  out  like  the  flame  of  a candle.  Her 
pride  will  do  the  rest.  She  will  keep  to  her 
compact  with  Belden,  and  I will  retire  with  my 
swarthy  conquest  to  the  swamps  of  Brazil.  You 
at  least  will  he  triumphant  and  happy.” 

His  aunt  had  never  taken  her  eyes  from  his 
face.  “ I ask,”  she  said,  “ will  you  do  all  this 
for  me  ? — on  the  honor  of  a Courtenay  ?” 

“We  won’t  mention  the  honor  of  the  Courte- 
nays,” he  said,  with  a cynical  sneer ; “ but  I’ll 
Slick  to  my  word.  Mark  you.  I’m  not  sure  that 
we  sha’n’t  trip  up  with  the  Alfiero.  There’s  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  risk  in  these  speculations.” 

“ Never  mind  the  Alfiero,”  said  Miss  Courtenay. 
Her  face  had  regained  its  strength  of  expression. 
She  began  smoothing  her  hair  and  making  little 
touches  to  her  toilet  as  she  talked.  “ The  Alfie- 
ro’s red  parasol  has  been  my  bite  noire  for  many 
a day ; it  has  spoiled  many  a well-chosen  effect 
for  me.  You  have  not  yet  dined  ?” 

“ I have  no  appetite,”  said  Jack,  grimly. 

“But  you  will  give  me  your  arm  to  the  dining- 
room ? We  will  stop  on  our  way  at  Edith’s  door. 
I will  remain  outside  while  you  make  my  peace 
with  her.  Tell  her  I send  you  to  her  as  my  apol- 
ogy. If  she  wants  you,  she  can  keep  you  forever. 
I’ve  changed  my  mind.  Jack:  we’ll  keep  the 
Courtenay  property  to  ourselve.s.  There’s  enough 
for  us  all.  I’ve  been  a wicked  woman.  Jack. 
Do  you  go  and  make  my  peace  with  Edith.  I 
was  a little  harsh  with  the  poor  child  last  night. 

I hope  it’s  not  too  late  to  make  my  peace  with 
God.  You  had  an  awful  look  in  your  face  just 
now — a horrible,  murderous  look.  I don’t  think 
the  Alfiero  would  have  been  safe  with  you.  Jack.” 

He  arose  to  his  feet  and  lifted  the  old  lady  in 
his  arms.  He  strained  her  to  his  breast  till  her 
old  bones  cracked  within  her. 

“ Shall  I carry  you  to  Edith’s  door  ?”  he  said, 
rapturously. 

“ Thank  you,  no,”  she  gasped ; “ I’ll  walk.  Jack. 
Dear  me ! I wonder  what  will  the  world  say?” 

“ Hang  the  world !”  said  Jack.  I’m  afraid  he 
used  even  a stronger  expression. 

But  there  was  an  elopement  and  a murder  in 
that  night’s  news  from  the  world  that  caused  the 
Courtenay  affair  to  fall  flat.  Edith  still  swings 
in  her  hammock  at  Courtenay  Heights,  but  with 
her  is  a little  blue-eyed  fairy  with  long  golden 
curls.  Near  by  a handsome  old  lady  sits  erect 
in  her  high-backed  chair,  and  as  she  gazes  upon 
the  beautiful  child  a dreamy  speculation  is  in  her 
dim  old  eyes,  and  I fear  she  has  already  begun 
planning  out  the  future  of  her  little  grandniece 
Griselda  Courtenay ; for  “ the  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ; and  that  which  is 
done  is  that  which  shall  be  done. . . .One  genera- 
tion passeth  away,nnd  another  generation  cometh : 
but  the  vsoHd  abideth  forever.” 


BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN  CHURCH. 

Behjxhin  Silliman  Chtrch,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Engineer  of  the  New  Aqueduct,  was  bom 
April  7, 1886,  at  Angelica,  Alleghany  County,  New 
York.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  B.  Church 
and  Maria  Siluhan,  daughter  of  Professor  Ben- 
jamin SiLLiMAN,  Jun.,  and  gi-anddaughter  of  Jon- 
athan Trumbull,  Washington’s  friend  and  com- 
rade, and  the  original  “ Brother  Jonathan.”  On 
his  father’s  side  Mr.  Church  is  descended  from 
old  Knickerbocker  stock,  such  as  the  Schuylkrs, 
Van  Cortlandts,  V an  Rrnsselakks,  Livingstons, 
etc.,  while  among  his  mother’s  ancestry  was  num- 
bered one  of  the  “ goodly  company”  of  the  Alay- 
flovier. 

Mr.  Church  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1866,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineering.  He  was  employed 
for  a time  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  then  in 
making  the  original  topographical  survey  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  and  later  was  appointed  Topographical 
Engin^r  of  the  Hydrographic  Survey  of  the  Cro- 
ton River  and  Basin.  He  was  engaged,  also, 
under  General  Gxorgk  S.  Greene,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  reservoir  in  Central  Park,  and 
was  afterward  placed  in  charge  of  the  Croton 
Aqu^uct  as  resident  engineer.  This  important 
position  he  held  continuously  up  to  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment,  excepting  for  a short  pe- 
riod during  the  civil  war,  when  in  the  army  as  a 
captain  in  the  Twelfth  New  York  Regiment,  and 
M Topographical  Engineer  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Mr  Church’s  long  and  faithful  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  and  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  entire  system  of  the  New  York 


water  supply,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  new  field 
of  duty  to  which  he  has  been  called.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Mr.  Church’s  great-grandfather,  John 
B.  Church,  was  President  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, the  first  water  company  of  the  city,  and 
that  his  great-great-grandfather.  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  brought  to  this  country  and  presented 
to  the  city  the  first  plans  for  sewerage  of  New 
York.  


LONG  BRANCH. 

So  many  causes  have  operated  to  bring  the 
name  of  Long  Branch  before  the  public  that  its 
reputation  is,  perhaps,  even  more  wide-spread 
than  that  of  Saratoga.  During  President  Grant’s 
administration  it  was  virtually  the  summer  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  and  a view  of  its  sun-lit  sea 
brought  comfort  to  the  death  bed  of  President 
Garfield.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  important 
cabinet  meetings,  and  of  protracted  sessions  of 
Congressional  committees.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
Fisk,  Tweed,  and  their  followers.  Long  Branch 
became  notorious  for  its  profligacy,  and  for  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  and  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  wealth  made  by  those  mushroom  million- 
aires. At  that  time  its  reputation  was  so  un- 
savory that  many  pious  persons  termed  it  the 
“ Devil’s  Stronghold.”  To  this  day  the  rural  vis- 
itor to  New  York  whose  curiosity  impels  him  to 
run  down  to  “ the  Branch”  does  so  with  feelings 
similar  to  those  with  which  he  first  steps  inside 
a theatre. 

The  Long  Branch  of  to-day  is,  however,  a far 
different  place  from  that  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Then  it  was  an  isolated  cluster  of  hotels, 
bounded  on  either  side  for  miles  by  stretches  of 
lonesome  beach,  of  which  the  solitudes  were  un- 
broken by  human  habitations.  Now  it  forms  but 
a small  part  of  the  great  cottage  city  that  ex- 
tends, with  almost  unbroken  ranks,  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Barnegat,  and  which  during  the  summer 
months  transforms  the  once  desolate  wastes  of  yel- 
low sand  into  scenes  of  abounding  life  and  cease- 
less activity. 

Most  of  the  cottages  and  hotels  composing  this 
city  by  the  sea  are  picturesque  buildings  of  unique 
design  ; but,  while  their  interiors  are  triumphs  of 
decorative  art  and  good  taste,  their  exterior  col- 
oring, from  one  end  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  to 
the  other,  seems  to  have  been  order^  by  one 
mind,  and  it  the  mind  of  a man  who  had  suc- 
cessfully cornered  the  brown  paint  market.  For 
fifty  miles  there  is  no  relief  from  the  dull  monot- 
ony of  brown,  save  by  varying  shades  of  the  same. 
Instead  of  the  cheerful,  bright  red  roofs  of  New- 
England  sea-side  cottages,  the  shingles  of  these 
sombre  occupants  of  New  Jersey  sands  exhibit 
only  a reddish  tinge  of  the  all-pervading  color. 

What  the  houses  lack  in  color  is  partly  com- 
pensated in  design,  and  by  the  surroundings  of 
those  situated  a short  distance  back  from  the 
coast,  where  the  landscape  gardener  has  found 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  art.  The 
country  between  Long  Branch  and  the  Shrews- 
bury River,  including  Rumsen’s  Neck,  is  a reve- 
lation of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  landscape  by  the  combination  of  nature  and 
art  supported  by  wealth.  Its  roads  are  hard, 
smooth,  and  well  shaded,  and  for  miles  the  ad- 
joining grounds,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  set 
architectural  gems  of  chalet-like  cottage  or  more 
pretentious  dwellings,  evidence  the  most  skillful 
cultivation. 

Long  Branch,  being  the  oldest  of  the  coast 
settlements,  retains  many  hotel  buildings  which, 
while  comfortable  and  well  located,  are  relics  of 
the  time  when  every  carpenter  was  his  own  ar- 
chitect, and  houses  were  built  and  added  to  in 
compliance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  occupants, 
rather  than  with  a view  to  external  appearance. 
In  contrast  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  these  re- 
minders of  the  past  arc  the  gaudy  structures 
which,  under  the  name  of  “ club-houses,”  have  re- 
cently been  erected  by  gamblers  for  business 
purposes,  and  in  which  their  trade  is  carried  on 
day  and  night  with  an  ever-increasing  run  of 
custom. 

That  peculiar  imitation  of  young  manhood  re- 
cently classified  as  the  “ dude”  seems  to  find  Long 
Branch  a congenial  haunt,  and  there  attains  the 
perfection  of  his  species.  The  sensation  of  this 
summer’s  season  at  the  West  End  Hotel  has  been 
the  appearance  of  the  “ Prince  of  the  Dudes,”  a 
being  whose  sole  apparent  object  of  existence  is 
the  display  and  rapid  change  from  one  to  another 
of  various  costumes  of  gorgeous  raiment  His 
ambition  in  life  seems  to  be  that  of  impressing 
the  spectator  with  his  utter  helplessness  and  in- 
ability to  perform,  unaided,  any  act  demanding 
physical  or  mental  exertion.  Long  Branch  is, 
however,  so  easily  accessible  from  New  York  that 
a large  number  of  business  men  of  the  city  find 
it  convenient  to  run  down  every  evening  to  their 
summer  homes  on  its  breezy  coast,  and  thus  the 
young  women  of  its  hotels  and  cottages  are  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  feeble-minded  dudes 
for  masculine  society  or  for  partners  at  the  hotel 
hop. 

The  constant  tearing  away  of  the  fine  bluff, 
which  is  the  pride  of  Long  Branch,  by  winter 
storms,  is  the  cause  of  great  uneasiness  to  hotel 
proprietors  and  cottage  owners.  Early  in  this 
century  houses  stood  three  hundred  feet  east  of 
the  present  bluff,  and  the  coast-line  was  still  be- 
yond them.  When  the  ocean  encroaches  another 
three  hundred  feet  it  will  have  swallowed  the 
sites  of  all  the  existing  hotels  and  cottages. 
With  this  prospect  before  them,  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  owners  of  this  valuable  property 
would  make  every  effort  to  save  it.  As  yet,  how. 
ever,  along  the  whole  face  of  the  Long  Branch 
bluff  but  one  such  effort  has  been  made.  This 
is  in  the  shape  of  a carefully  filled  embankment, 
having  a slope  of  one  and  a half  to  one,  its 
face  covered  with  turf,  and  the  whole  resting 
upon  a massive  sea-wall  of  masonry.  On  page 
663  our  artist  has  given  an  illustration  of  this 
artificial  embankment,  and,  in  contrast  to  it,  one 


of  the  natural  bluff,  its  face  furrowed  by  deep 
gullies,  which  are  used  as  depositories  for  tin 
cans  and  all  forms  of  rubbish  and  unsightly  ref- 
use. 

In  1734  John  Slocum,  of  Rhode  Island,  wres- 
tied  with  the  champion  Indian  wrestler  of  New 
Jersey  for  possession  of  the  land  now  occupied 
by  Long  Branch.  The  match  was  catch  as  catch 
can,  best  two  out  of  three  falls  to  win.  The  white 
man  was  victorious  after  an  exciting  struggle, 
witnessed  by  half  a dozen  men  of  his  own  color 
and  a great  concourse  of  the  red-skins.  Much  of 
the  land  thus  gained  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Slocum  family  until  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  scene  of  the  great  wrestling  match  began  to 
show  signs  of  its  destined  greatness  as  a water- 
ing-place, and  they  disposed  of  it  to  speculators. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

An  explanation  of  the  fact  that  many  of  tno 
bodies  of  persons  drowned  in  Lake  Winnipiseogee 
are  never  recovered  may  lie  in  a discovery  recent- 
ly made  by  a professional  diver  in  those  waters. 
While  searching  for  the  body  of  a drowned  man, 
the  diver  walked  into  a bed  of  quicksand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  In  the  centre  of  the  bed  a 
cold  spring  bubbled  up.  He  felt  himself  sinking 
into  the  sand,  and  gave  the  signal  for  his  helpers 
to  draw  him  to  the  surface.  It  is  believed  that 
if  the  body  of  a drowned  person  should  rest  on 
the  quicksand  surrounding  one  of  these  springs 
it  would  be  engulfed,  and  would  never  appear 
again. 

An  unusual  feature  in  modern  warfare  is  the 
employment  of  elephants  by  the  Annamites  in 
their  struggle  against  the  invading  Frenchmen. 
Being  unable  to  hold  their  earth-works  against  a 
recent  attack,  instead  of  spiking  their  cannon, 
they  hitched  elephants  to  the  guns  and  hauled 
them  off  in  short  order. 

The  London  Telegraph  commends  the  Nation- 
al Park  in  the  Yellowstone  region  to  English 
travellers  in  the  United  States.  “When  the 
European  stranger  reaches  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  of  the  Gardiner  River,”  it  says,  “ he  will 
be  more  than  repaid  for  having  travelled  five 
thousand  miles  from  England  to  see  them,”  and, 
“ upon  arriving  at  the  Yellowstone  Park,  he  will 
be  amazed  at  the  marvels  which  give  it  the  name 
of  Wonderland.” 

A congress  of  Americanists  recently  assembled 
in  Copenhagen.  An  Americanist  is  said  to  be  a 
student  of  early  American  history.  Not  to  be 
behind  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  America 
should  convene  a congress  of  Europeanists. 

The  closing  exercises  of  a school  in  Honolulu 
consisted  in  part  of  the  production  of  Pinafore 
by  Hawaiian  children.  The  Hawaiian  Gazette 
speaks  highly  of  the  children’s  proficiency  in 
English  and  of  their  acting. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  the  matter  of  quick  passages  by  steam- 
ship from  San  Francisco.  'The  best  time  yet 
made  was  that  of  the  new  steam-ship  Maripota, 
which  recently  went  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 


lulu in  five  days  and  twenty-one  hours.  As  she 
steamed  into  the  harbor,  past  the  king’s  boat- 
house, his  Majesty,  who  was  seated  on  the  ve- 
randa, exchanged  a wave  of  recognition  with 
Colonel  Spreckles,  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 

Governor  Jarvis,  of  North  Carolina,  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Governor  Butler  to  at 
tend  the  opening  of  the  Foreign  Exhibition  in 
Boston.  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  that  it  is  a long  time  between 
drinks  drunk  by  the  Democratic  Executives  of 
those  States  to  each  other’s  health. 

In  the  literature  of  summer  resorts  a new  term 
has  made  its  appearance.  The  public  is  inform- 
ed that  a large  number  of  “ society  solids” — 
whatever  they  may  be — have  arrived  at  a well- 
known  New  Jersey  resort. 

The  telegraph  brings  information  that  the 
huntsmen  of  the  President’s  party  in  the  far 
West  brought  into  camp  on  a recent  evening 
three  antelopes,  a bear,  several  grouse,  and  a 
slow  rabbit  A good  many  persons  who  have 
not  been  educated  as  sportsmen  will  ask  what  a 
slow  rabbit  is,  and  whether  the  designation  is  of 
a species  of  rabbit,  or  applies  to  only  the  indi- 
vidual rabbit  that  was  brought  in  on  this  occa- 
sion. If  the  latter,  then  the  inquiry  as  to  wheth- 
er huntsmen  who  can  bag  antelopes  should  con- 
sider an  unfortunate  and  exceptional  rabbit  worth 
their  powder  suggests  itself. 

It  seems  that  Cetewayo,  the  Zulu  king,  is  not 
dead.  He  has  recovered  from  the  wounds  he 
suffered  in  the  battle  between  his  forces  and  the 
insui  gents,  and  has  requested  Queen  Victoria  to 
order  an  investigation  as  to  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived. Perhaps  he  desires  to  have  England  pun- 
ish his  enemies  if  they  are  found  guilty  of  hurt- 
ing him.  When  he  reads,  or  has  read  to  him, 
the  verdict  of  the  English  press  to  the  effect  that 
his  supposed  taking  off  was  an  event  not  wholly 
without  compensating  advantages,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  deeply  deplored,  he  may  reconsider  his 
request  for  an  investigation  under  British  au- 
spices. 

A most  remarkable  story  comes  from  a water- 
ing-place in  France.  M.  Gratien  was  about  to 
make  %n  ascent  in  a hot-air  balloon.  A young 
woman  who  was  to  ascend  with  him  was  seated 
in  the  car,  and  the  aeronaut  was  holding  with  his 
right  hand  a.cord  which  was  attached  to  the  bal- 
loon. Suddenly  the  aerostat  broke  away,  the  cord 
in  M.  Gratien’s  hand  became  entangled  around 
two  of  his  fingers,  and  he  was  snatched  from  the 
ground  and  carried  to  a height  of  some  eighteen 
hundred  feet.  Vainly  he  tried  to  haul  himself 
up  and  loop  the  cord  around  his  arm,  but  he  be- 
came exhausted,  and  hung  limp  by  the  two  fingers 
while  the  balloon  was  blown  along  for  a distance 
of  about  four  miles  at  that  great  height.  The 
young  woman  in  the  basket  fainted.  As  the  air 
in  the  balloon  cooled,  the  car  descended  till  M. 
Gratien’s  body  touched  the  ground,  and,  still  held 
by  his  fingers,  he  was  whisked  over  the  rough 
country  for  half  a mile,  through  thorny  bushes. 
The  yarn  has  it  that  the  aeronaut  suffered  no  in- 
ternal injury,  and  will  probably  recover. 


EXTREMES  MEET. 

Why  should  the  extremes  of  hard  work  and  indolence  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
human  elbows? 
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the  coOnt  of  chambord. 

TTrvnr  ClMBI.ES  FERm.NM.NT  MaBIE  DlErDO.V.NE, 
r.  ® (’Immbord,  Buko  of  HoHeaus,  and— to 
o followers-HKNBV  V.,  l>y  the 

t}iou.sand-  France,  nas  born  in  Paris 

KnSc^  20  1820.  In  the  March  of  that  year 
wf  Sher  the  Puke  of  Bern,  had  been  assassi- 

. !i  ni  the  Ooei-a-hoiiae  by  Loutel.  As  his 
S a princess ^of  the  Neapolitan  branch  of  tlie 
of  Boi  bbon,  wept  over  him,  the  dying  prince 
Exclaimed,  “Take  care  of  yourself;  think  of  the 
Tnfant  von  are  carrying  beneath  your  lieait.  It 
Ivas  thus  that  France  learned  of  the  appronclimg 

birth  of 

the  lips  of  a dving  man,  amidst  blood  and  sobs 
S « JmLnium  box  of  the  Opem.  His  birth 
was  iinnounced  by  the  traditional  one  hundred 
and  one  cannon.  The  Itoy  grew  up  in  a cold, 
melancholy  home.  The  King  ivns  sad,  the  Dau- 
nhiii  gloomy,  the  Danphiness  had  still  around  her 
the  atino.spherc  of  the  Temple  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  The  only  cheerful  person  near  the  child 
was  his  mother,  and  the  Tuilerics  seemed  like  the 
abode  of  spectres  save  wiien  the  young  prince 
enlivened  the  gloom  by  his  laughter  and  move- 
ment. He  was  a pretty  child,  full  of  vivacity, 
and  it  wa.s  chiirniing  to  see  him,  with  his  blonde 
hair  and  the  ribbon  of  St.  Louis  across  his  bre-ast, 
galloping  before  the  battalions  of  the  Guard. 

When  CUABLES  X.  had  to  fly,  the  boy  refused  to 
move,  and  clung  to  tlie  legs  of  a table  till  re- 
moved by  force.  Forty-eight  hours  later  Charles 
X.  resigned  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Angoul6mc, 
arid  the  duke  demised  it  to  the  child.  For  twelve 
hours  he  was  King  of  France,  and  documents  still 
e.\i3t,  “ in  the  name  of  the  King  He.vry  V.,”  dated 
Kambouillet.  August  1.  The  young  prince  was 
soon  the  sole  survivor  of  the  royal  exiles.  He 
travelled,  and  learned  much,  wandering  around 
the  coniines  of  that  native  land  which  he  could 
not  enter,  and  dwelling  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

The  revolution  of  1848  came.  An  officer  high 
in  the  military  hierarchy  said,  “ If  the  King  will 
mount  his  horse.  General  De  Castellane  and  the 
army  will  follow  him.”  But  He.nrv  V.  did  not 
mount,  but  remained  in  his  voluntary  exile.  Since 
then  his  life  lias  been  spent  between  Froh.sdoif 
and  Gbrlitz.  During  the  Empire  he  foresaw  tlie 
shipwreck  of  the  Boiiapiirtists,  and  after  Sedan 
he  issued  a proclamation  calling  on  the  nation  to 
rally  round  him  and  repulse  the  invader.  In  1871 
he  dated  a manifesto  from  C'iiambord  in  which  he  assumed  the 
title  of  King.  But  his  nearest  approach  to  the  throne  was  in  187H. 
The  Orleanist  princes  acknowledged  him  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  as  the  only  representative  of  the  nioiiiircliio.il  prineiple  in 
France.  Deputations  of  ardent  loyalists  went  to  Frohsdorf  and 
returned  with  accounts  of  the  concessions  he  w.as  ready  to  make; 
tlie  Bishop  of  Orle.ms  directed  his  clergy  to  pray  for  ins  restora- 
tion; even  the  carriages  for  the  royal  entry  into  Paris  were  pre- 
pared. But  Henry  again  declared  that  he  would  listen  to  no  coii- 
dition.s,  give  no  guarantees,  and  reckoned  on  implicit  obedicneo ; 
nor  would  be  have  any  Hag  but  the  white  flag  of  the  Bofuno.ss. 
With  this  declaration  his  last  chance  of  regaining  the  throne  per- 
islicd  forever,  and  the  supporters  of  his  cause  have  been  wailing 
for  a le.ss  impracticable  successor. 

The  Count  of  Cliaiiibord  was  lame  from  a fracture  of  the  leg, 
and  was  very  corpulent.  His  face  was  intelligent,  his  forehead 
high,  his  eyes  blue,  his  manners  simple  and  giaeiou.s.  The  late 
Empress  of  Russia  described  him  as  “ the  first  gentleman  of  the 
world.** 


The  Count  died  peacefully  at  Frohsdorf  on  the  inoniiiig  of 
August  24,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  The  portrait  given 
lierewitli  is  engraved  from  a recent  pliotograpli. 


EEL  FISIIERIE.S. 

Ancient  records,  in  alluding  to  articles  of  food,  give  consider- 
able proiiiineiice  to  the  cel.  The  Italians  have  always  devoted 
great  attention  to  this  particular  fisluM-y.  The  iiiiineroiis  lagoons 
of  the  Po  where  it  enters  the  Adriatic  have  always  been  famous 
for  the  superior  qu.ilities  of  their  eels  and  lampreys.  The  various 
Italian  cities  are  supplied  from  those  waters,  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  nortliern  states  of  Europe  eels  are  also  taken  in  great 
numbers.  Those  taken  in  the  sandy  .sliallow  bays  of  Long  Island 
are,  liowever,  superior  to  all  others  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  The  sil- 
ver eels  from  those  once  favored  waters  have  long  been  celebrated, 
particularly  when  jirepared  by  the  famous  caterers  seattereil  along 
its  southern  sliores.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  superior 
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by  the  yearly  enhanced  price  p.ahi'for  nlese  fislf 
he  Long  Island  eel-meu  have  almost  oxliausled 
tlieir  once  pi-olihc  hshing  grounds.  It  is  well 
known  ilmt  the  eel  is  a most  copious  breeder. 

I.  ilicse  tishonvien  bad  been  coiuent  to  nuisue 
Uonly  as  an  article  of  food,  it  might  to-d  u be  a.s 
numerous  as  ever.  The  traii.sfer  of  llie'immn. 
ture  and  partly  grown  speeimeiis  to  tlie  soil  .as 
a fertilizer  has  wrought  a misehief  which  can 
never  be  repaired.  Or,  again,  luul  they  been  con- 
tent  formerly  to  use  the  methods  for  takiii'p  it 
now  in  vogue,  the  exliansiion  of  the  fisheries 
would  not  be  so  near  at  hand.  Not  only  is  this 
true  of  those  of  Long  Island,  but  of  all  the  wa- 
ters from  whieh  eels  are  taken. 

The  use  of  the  net  is  a powerful  factor  in  the 
exhaustion  of  all  fisheries.  In  none  more  so 
than  that  of  eels.  When  the  demnnd  for  this 
artielo  of  food  firet  became  pressing,  seines  were 
first  employed  with  very  groat  profit,  it  not  being 
uiicomiuoii  to  capture  six  or  eight  liundred  dozen 
of  marketable  eels  at  a single  cast.  When  a 
diminution  of  tlie  supply  no  longer  inado  these 
profitable,  the  colpot  was  subslitutecl.  This  is  a 
cylindrical  wicker  stnictiiro  a couple  of  feet  or 
hiore  in  length.  At  one  end  is  a funnel  through 
which  the  eels  enter;  at  the  other,  a movable 
cover,  admitting  of  the  removal  of  the  fish  and 
the  baiting  of  the  trap.  In  tlie  larger  hays  these 
pots  or  traps  arc  sunk  ami  buoyed,  while  in  the 
sinailercstuaiies  tlicy  are  fastened  to  [viles  driven 
into  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  bottom.  One  fisher, 
man  will  sometimes  tend  a hnndred  of  these 
traps,  running  them  in  the  inoniiiig  to  take  out 
the  eels,  and  again  in  the  evening  to  set  and  bait 
them.  For  many  years  succeeding  the  disuse  of 
seines  this  method  of  taking  eels  has  been  fairly 
successful  and  profitable.  It  might  to-day  still 
coiitimic  to  lie  so  had  the  smaller  eels,  of  which 
large  numbers  are  always  taken  with  the  marketable  kind,  been 
returned  to  tlie  water  for  another  year’s  growth,  instead  of  being 
thrown  upon  the  fields  for  tlie  propagation  of  the  crops.  Under 
such  a system  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  eels  are  scarce,  and  selling 
to-day  at  eighteen  and  twenty  cents  a pound,  as  against  five  and 
six  cents  a pound  a few  years  .since.  It  will  also  in  a measure 
explain  why  waters  which  not  long  ago  were  coii.siderod  exhaust- 
less  ill  their  supply  of  eels  are  becoming  vvorlhie.'.z  - ml  barren. 

Another  and  a powerful  factor  which  lias  accelerafed  ti.;  decline 
and  exhaustion  of  the  cel  fishery  is  the  practice  of  sweeinng  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shore  with  fine-meshed  nets.  Tlicse  eatcli 
ill  large  quantities  the  small  fry — the  food  of  the  eel.  A larger 
portion  of  these  arc,  a.s  in  the  case  with  the  small  cels,  used  lor 
fertilizing  purposes.  This  wasteful  destruction  of  bait  is  alone 
siiffieieiit  to  account  for  tlie  growing  scarcity  not  only  of  eels,  but 
of  all  other  varieties  of  fish  wliieh  feed  upon  tlie  same.  From  the 
window  of  his  residence  on  tlie  edge  of  one  of  tiiesc  Long  Island 
estuaries  the  writer  sees  row  upon  row  of  eelpot  stakes,  the  traps 
attached  to  wliieh  have  not  been  baited  for  days  on  account  of 
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inability  to  find  bait — the  small  fry  spoken  of 
above. 

Those  who  formerly  followed  with  profit  the 
eel  fishery  are  now  lamenting  the  decline  of  the 
same.  Had  these  eel-men  shown  a common  pru- 
dence and  forethought,  or  would  they  do  it  even 
now,  the  eiid  would  not  be  so  near. 

The  halcyon  days  of  this  class  of  men  was  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  net-work  of  railways 
which  now  covers  Long  Island.  They  then  held 
the  monopoly  of  the  supplies  of  fish  for  the  New 
York  market.  The  eel  ^herygave  employment 
to  large  numbers  of  men,  most  of  whom*  have 
gone  into  other  and  possibly  less  profitable  pur- 
suits. It  developed  a set  of  specialists  in  the 
profession,  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  skinning  of  live  eels.  A great  rivalry  ex- 
isted between  these  experts.  Matches  of  absorb- 
ing interest  arose  from  it.  In  these,  rival  eel-skin- 
ners were  pitted  against  each  other  as  to  which 
could  skin  the  greater  number  of  eels  in  a given 
time.  These  contests  were  exhilarating  breaks  in 
the  monotony  of  Lo?ig  Island  life.  Any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  pick  up  a live  eel  will  appreciate 
the  dexterity  which  enabled  these  operators  to 
skin  a fabulous  number  of  dozens  within  a cer- 
tain time.  These  once  famous  manipulators  have 
retired. 

Again,  the  eel  fishery  gave  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  teamsters,  who  transported  the 
pr^ucts  of  the  same  to  market.  Ice  was  not 
used  in  those  days.  The  eels,  after  being  skinned, 
were  put  in  bunches  of  a dozen  each  and  im- 
mersed in  the  water  of  cold  springs.  At  night 
the  teamsters  loaded  their  wagons  from  these 
sources.  By  early  morning  the  eels  were  for 
sale  at  the  city  markets.  From  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  the  journey  occupied  two  or  even 
three  nights.  During  the  warm  hours  of  the  day 
the  eels  were  unloaded  from  the  wagons  and 
placed  in  springs  near  which  the  teamsters  al- 
ways halted.  Eels  then  were  sold  by  the  dozen, 
and  fetched  less  than  what  a single  pound  now 
costs.  To-day,  if  the  local  supply  of  eels  to 
the  New  York  market  was  withdrawn,  it  would 
not  sensibly  affect  the  supply,  so  much  has 
the  eel  fishery  of  Long  Island  declined.  Rapid 
transit  and  refrigerator  cars  have  opened  new 
sources  of  supply,  which  in  their  turn,  through 
profligate  waste,  are  certain  to  be  sp^ily  ex- 
hausted. 

A few  years  past,  when  the  bays  were  frozen 
over,  it  was  a common  sight  to  see  scores  of  men 
armed  with  eel  spears  fishing  through  the  ice. 
Eighteen  and  twenty  dozen  of  large  eels  w’as  no 
uncommon  catch  to  each  man.  The  winter  fish- 
ing is  no  longer  profitable.  Again,  two  iix-i.  in 
a boat  at  night,  by  the  glare  of  . ; n l . ; at 

the  bow  of  a boat,  ' i.^  i ie  same 

with  large  eel-  ’Ue  shallow  waters 

near  thr  ' ure.  ^!■li^e^aionals  now  seldom  avail 
'!  fives  of  this  method  of  taking  eels.  It  is 
in  .vi'y  resorted  to  by  amateurs,  who  are  content 
if,  after  half  the  night  spent  in  pushing  about 
the  shores,  they  secure  eels  enough  for  a single 
meal. 

There  is  a remedy  for  all  this.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  eel  fishery,  considering  the  enor- 
mous prolificness  of  the  eel,  should  not  be  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  vigor.  The  remedy  is  im- 
practicable, however,  under  our  corrupt  legisla- 
tion and  nerveless  e^orcement  of  the  laws. 

THE  ROOK  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

A CLERICAL  friend,  a rector  of  long  experience, 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  habits  of 
rooks,  tells  me  that  these  birds  quite  understand 
the  difference  between  Sundays  and  week-days. 
He  speaks  more  particularly  of  those  that  breed 
about  churches,  and  their  behavior,  noted  by  him 
scores  of  times,  is  fair  proof  of  the  fact,  however 
singular  it  may  seem.  Shy  enough  during  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  on  Sundays  they  will  be 
comparatively  tame,  permitting  nearer  approach, 
as  though  they  knew  that  on  the  Lord’s  day  there 
was  no  danger  of  their  being  molested.  I my- 
self have  noticed  their  air  of  fearlessness  or 
trusting  confidence  on  this  day  greater  than  on 
others,  and  have  no  doi^t  of  the  fact.  But  how 
is  it  brought  about  ? Sagacious  bird  as  is  the 
rook,  its  sagacity  can  hardly  be  equal  to  counting 
seven,  or  keeping  a calendar.  That  it  can  tell  a 
gun  from  an  umbrella,  or  walking-stick,  or 
farm  implement,  is  a fact  well  known ; but 
its  being  able  to  distinguish  Sundays  from 
week-days  is  a still  greater  stretch  of  reasoning 
intelligence. 

My  friend  offers  an  explanation,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  tnie  one,  that  the  birds  are  made  aware 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  or  rather  its  safety  to 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the 
r ‘T  ■ .iiig  of  the  people  for  worship. 

It  would  be  worth  noting  whether  they  also 
lay  aside  their  shyness  on  occasions  when  there 
is  a funeral  or  week-day  service  in  the  church. 

In  relationship  with  the  fact  of  the  rook  dis- 
tinguishing between  Sundays  and  week-days  is 
another  of  almost  equal  singularity ; their  choos- 
ing trees  in  proximity  to  the  church  as  a nesting- 
place.  For  that  they  show  this  preference  seems 
unquestionable.  Proof  of  it  may  be  seen  at 
many  country  churches,  where  there  are  rookeries 
established  on  a scanty  lot  of  trees  of  no  great 
height,  and  easily  accessible  to  the  birdnesting 
boy,  while  in  the  near  neighborhood  are  clumps 
of  tall  ones,  just  the  sort  one  would  expect  rooks 
to  build  upon,  showing  not  a nest.  Nor  can  it  be 
shelter  that  rules  the  selection.  Often  the  trees 
by  the  church  are  in  exposed  situations,  and  the 
nests  blown  off  to  their  last  sUck  daring  the  au- 
tumn equinoctials,  whereas  on  other  trees,  only  a 
few  Iwtndred  yards  distant,  they  would  have  re- 
nted throughout  the  winter  with  but  little 
damage  done,  and  so  saved  the  labor  of  their  re- 
buHding  in  spring. 

It  would  seem,  then  lb:.:.  > .these  birds 
h«y«  a knowledge  to  a church  af- 


fords them  protection,  which  it  usually  does,  both 
from  gun  and  nest-robbing  boy,  partly  from  tbe 
force  of  public  opinion,  and,  at  times,  fear  of  the 
vicar.  

ULSTER  SUPERSTITIONS. 

A WOMAN  who  had  been  in  many  ways  helped 
by  the  wee  folk  found  that  her  dreams  foretold 
their  gifts.  Night  after  night  she  dreamed  that 
she  found  a heap  of  golden  money  beside  a great 
stone  in  a certain  field.  At  last  she  went  to  the 
field,  and  found  not  only  the  stone,  but  the  money. 
She  took  some,  and  returned  for  more  from  time 
to  time.  But  her  conscience  grew  troublesome. 
She  feared  she  might  be  defrauding  some  one, 
and  so  she  weakly  babbled  her  doubts  to  her 
neighbors.  The  result  was  that  the  gold  van- 
ish^, and  never  again  did  she  find  one  single 
coin  beside  the  stone  of  her  dreams. 

A poor  woman  dreamed  nightly  of  being  told 
by  tbe  fairies  that  if  she  would  dig  in  the  dry 
moat  of  a fort  she  would  find  a treasure  of  gold. 
She  told  her  dream  to  her  sons,  and  begged  of 
them  to  dig  for  her,  but  for  a long  time  they 
laughed  at  her  fancy.  At  last  they  agreed  to 
dig,  so  that  she  might  cease  from  troubling  them, 
and  they  did  indeed  find  a buried  treasure — not, 
however,  of  gold  or  money,  but  an  exquisitely 
chased  silver  bell  inclosed  in  outer  cases  of 
bronze,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  a well-known 
antiquarian  collection. 

A certain  woman  in  a “very  gentle”  (fairy- 
bauntecl)  district  of  Ulster  bad  only  one  eye, 
and  her  neighbors  told  her  story  thus : “ When 
very  young  she  was  so  beautiful  that  the  fairies 
loved  her  well,  and  at  last  carried  her  off  to  their 
country.  To  lier,  bound  by  their  charms  and 
spells,  the  fairies’  home  .seemed  a place  of  dazzling 
beauty — the  true  fairy-land  of  old  stories  and  of 
poetry.  Her  work  was  light,  for  she  was  only 
asked  to  wait  on  them  as  they  moved  about  their 
palaces.  One  day  she  was  standing  by  as  tliey 
washed  in  sweet-smelling  oil,  and  she  idly  dipped 
her  finger  in  the  oil.  By  chance  she  put  the 
wet  finger  to  her  eye,  when  suddenly  she  saw 
all  the  surroundings  she  had  fancied  so  beau- 
tiful to  be  only  the  nooks  and  mossy  corners  un- 
der a gentle  thorn.  The  splendid  carving  was  the 
twisting  of  the  gnarled  old  roots,  and  the  country 
of  the  fairies  was  but  her  father’s  field.  Being 
no  longer  bewitched,  she  easily  reached  her  home, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  only  human  captive  ever 
restored  from  fairy  spells  to  a human  hearth. 
But  she  found  that  the  magic  oil  had  made  one 
eye  all-powerful  to  see  the  generally  unseen 
pranks  of  her  old  captors.  For  a long  time  she 
feared  to  speak  of  wbat  she  saw,  and  would  sit 
still  while  the  room  was  crowded  with  fairies, 
who  played  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  the  unconscious 
people  around.  But  one  day  her  caution  failed 
her.  She  was  at  a country  fair,  and  as  she  bought 
something  at  a stall  she  could  see  the  whole  place 
crowded  by  these  sprites,  who  were  robbing  sell- 
ers and  buyeis,  and  injuring  the  wares.  As  one 
ill-favored  old  fairy  twitched  something  from 
under  her  eyes  she  screamed  with  indignation 
and  pushed  him  away.  He  turned,  and  raising 
a little  wand  in  his  hand,  rushed  furiously  at 
her,  and  put  out  the  eye  that  had  been  bathed 
in  fairy  oil.  She  never  any  more  looked  on  a 
fairy,  and  was  regarded  till  her  death  with  much 
respect  and  awe  by  her  neighbors.” 

Another  tale,  concerning  a man  yet  living, 
seems  to  show  that  these  powerful  enemies  can 
be  daunted  by  any  one  daring  enbugh  to  defy 
them.  A small  farmer  in  the  north  had  upon 
bis  farm  a “very  gentle”  wood.  He  duly  re- 
spected the  fairies,  and  would  not  permit  any  of 
their  trees  to  be  meddled  with.  Therefore  he 
expected  their  good  oflSces  in  return.  His  finest 
and  favorite  cow,  however,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  sort  of  illness  that  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  spells.  He  looked  at  his  suffer- 
ing cow  and  her  untasted  food,  and  went  straight 
to  the  wood,  wliere,  in  a loud  voice,  he  three 
times  repeated  this  sentence : “ If  my  cow  does 
not  get  ^tter  before  night,  there  will  not  be  one 
gentle  bush  sUnding  in  this  wood  by  to-morrow 
evening.”  And  after  uttering  this  threat  he 
was  not  astonished  on  going  home  to  find  the 
cow  in  the  byre  eating  her  mash,  and  as  well  as 
ever. 

If  these  powerful  small  people  make  conces- 
sions at  times,  they  are  more  apt  to  demand  them, 
as  the  following  tale  proves : In  the  parish  where 
the  gentle  wo^  still  remains  undesecrated,  any 
passer-by  may  see  near  the  high-road  a farm- 
house, close  to  which  grows  an  old  thorn,  sur- 
rounded by  a very  high  wall.  The  effect  is  so 
strange  that  a question  is  nearly  always  asked, 
and  always  thus  answered;  “'The  people  who 
lived  in  the  farm  always  had  a respect  for  the 
thorn,  which  was  very  gentle,  and  the  fairies  who 
crowded  round  it  ‘ had  a great  wish’  for  them, 
and  would  do  anything  for  them.  But  the  farm- 
er and  his  wife  grew  old,  their  daughters  mar- 
ried, and  servants  had  to  be  hired  to  do  the 
work.  Soon  after  these  changes  the  good  people 
ceased  to  befriend  the  house — the  cows  gave  less 
milk,  the  butter  would  not  come,  the  crops  were 
poor.  The  old  people  fretted  over  the  change, 
but  failed  to  guess  its  cause.  One  gray  morning, 
as  the  farmer  was  leaving  for  his  work,  he  met 
on  the  threshold  a very  grave  and  dignified  little 
man  in  green,  who  did  not  reach  more  than  half- 
way to  his  knee,  and  who  told  him,  with  a low 
bow,  and  sweeping  off  a plumed  hat,  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  king,  his  master,  to  make  a formal 
complaint  of  the  servant-girls,  who  threw  all  the 
sweepings  and  potato  parings  at  the  roots  of  the 
old  thorn.  Now  it  happened  that  the  king’s  fa- 
vorite palace  was  under  this  very  thorn,  and  he 
and  his  queen  and  court  used  to  delight  on  sum- 
mer evenings  in  sitting  in  their  green  bowers 
among  the  twisted  stems  of  the  thorn.  But  now 
their  pleasant  retreat  was  made  abominable  to 
them,  and  unless  things  were  altered  king  and 
court  most  leave  the  place,  and  take  their  bless- 


ing from  the  farmer  and  his  people.  On  this 
news  the  fanner  vowed  a vow  to  the  small  am- 
bassador  that  h6  would  at  ouce  repair  the  dam- 
age  done,  and  make  It  impossible  for  anything  in 
future  to  annoy  the  wee  folk.  The  wall  was 
built,  the  kind  offices  recommenced,  and  were  ' 
never  withdrawn ; and  on  summer  evenings  the 
faint  sounds  of  fairy  talk  and  mirth  could  reach 
the  ears  of  those  who  never  dared  to  peep  over 
the  wall  of  solid  stone  which  still  encircles  tbe 
crooked  old  tree,  and  averted  the  fairies’  threat 
of  ‘ bad  luck  by  the  bushel.’  ” 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

UNEQUALLED. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Albxawkiw,  Fannettsbureh,  Pa.,  says: 
“ I think  Honsfoid’s  Acid  Phosphate  is  not  eqaaUed 
in  any  other  preparation  of  phosphorus.”— [Adr.J 


STARIN’S  GLEN  ISLAND. 

“ It  is  as  near  falirland,  probably,  ss  any  place  in 
this  part  of  the  worla.”— .V.  V.  Trm**. 

“ The  odor  of  new-mown  hay,  the  perfnme  of  count- 
less roses,  the  soft  breeze,  the  trim  lawns,  and  the  well- 
kept  patha  appeal  to  the  visitors. — S-  Y.  I'ribtme. 

Steamers  leave  Pier  18,  North  River,  and  Foot  of  33d 
St.,  East  River,  and  Jewell's  Wharf,  Brooklyn.— fildv.} 


A PAIR  OFFER. 


colic,  spasms,  or  any  pains  or  aches,  they  can  be  cured 
by  using  Dr.  Tobias’s  Venetian  LinimeiiL  It  has  been 
warranted  for  over  86  years,  and  not  a bottle  returned. 
Try  it,  and  if  not  satistted  the  money  will  be  returned. 
No  one  should  go  to  sea  without  a bottle.  Many  per- 
sons say  they  wonid  not  be  without  it  If  it  was  SslO  per 
bottle,  for  croup  alone.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Depot, 
4S  Murray  Street,  New  York.— [A  dr.] 


PREMATURE  LOSS  OP  THE  HAIR 
May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Burnett’s  Co- 
coaine.  Housekeepers  slioiiUI  insist  upon  obtaining 
Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts ; they  are  tliu  l>eBt.-lAdc.j 


Hai.vouw  Sauof  is  concede*!  the  standard  relish. 
Halford  Sauce  improves  sonps,  flsli,  gravies,  meats,  etc. 
— [Ade]  ^ 


Da.  Fk!<nkb'8  St.  Vitos  Danos  Srr.oiFia— One  bot- 
tle always  curea  Circular,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— [Ado.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  KEDiL,  PARIS,  187& 

BASBB'S 


t Warranted  ahaotuMif  pure 
CToeoa,  from  which  the  ezeeaa  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  IthasfArM 
timet  the  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  SUrch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
Btrengtbening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalida  aa 
well  ss  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  CIrocers  everywhore. 

W.  BMEB  & CD,,  Dmcliester,  laa. 

Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

VI  MM  4 n A laxative  and  refreshing 

I A M A K 'O'  cSSJfi’jKon. 

bile,  headache,  hemorrhoids, 

I.  , aa  ■ ■■  a ■ cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

N D E 

■ ^ * Phannacien  de  !'•  Classe 

de  la  Facnite  de  Paris, 

A 1%  I I I fl  A I 37,  rue  Rambuteau,  Pans. 

Il  n I I I 11  N Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Will  kkU  II  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
producee  irritation. 

HAGIG  UNTERNS 

■""‘STEREOniGONS 

K1  For  pubUo  or  private  exbibitiona 

II  II  VIEWS  ft  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IL  from  AIX  PARTS  of  the 

and  upon  Alil< 
IHIoaCrahle  SolUecta. 

■ng^taADISSOLVING  VIEW 
M^^^SsB^rojection 

APPARATUS 

ForschodlaandooUegea. 

Priced  and  Illustrated  Oatalogne  sent  on  application. 

QUEEN&CO.oi»TicuNt.PHILA. 

BRUSHES 

JOHN  K.  HOPPEl,,  Mansf^iarer  and  Importer. 

PWOHHS 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Sifn 'nJl'JJi*  Coveringa.  Steam  Packing, 

Wlin  Board,  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coatinars. 

..  ...  . S*»<»  »oa  DMCBimTa  Pare*  Ia*r.  * 

H.W.  JOHNS  M’F  O OQ.  87  SAIPHl  UIE.  LY, 


THfl^OOK’S  DILEMMA. 

“ Two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  UrtartadoB* 
of  soda  to  a quart  of  flour”  was  faraerlrtb. 
standing  direction  in  every  kitchen  for  ntkkg 
ligiit  biscuit,  cake,  etc.  It  has  been  fonnd  of 
late  that  the  old  rule  won’t  work,  doable  to 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  being  frequently  r*. 
qiiired  to  produce  the  former  result,  and  «« 
then,  owing  to  the  great  variation  in  streogft  of 
the  best  cream  of  tartar  that  can  be  purcliased 
at  tbe  stores,  uniform  results  can  no  longer  be 
depended  upon  in  its  use. 

The  cause  of  this  inferiority  of  modem  cream 
of  tartar  is  explained  by  the  Massncliusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  also  by  the  Neir  York 
State  Board  of  Healtli,  which,  in  a recent  enm- 
inatioii  of  27  samples  of  cream  of  tartar,  claimed 
by  dealers  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  found  them 
adulterated  with  alum,  terra  alba,  phosphate  of 
calcium,  etc.,  from  3 to  93  per  cent  Five  sira- 
pies  were  adulterated  with  terra  alba  to  such  tn 
extent  that  they  were  really  terra  alba  with  a lit. 
tie  cream  of  tartar  added.  In  the  sods  examinei 
from  17  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  25  per 
cent  of  ground  gypsum  were  found.  Of  cou^ 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  light  or  wholesome 
bread  with  such  stuff  as  this  for  a leareniag 
material,  and  tiie  best  cooks,  if  reiving  upon  its 
use,  must  frequently  fail  in  their  work.  Tbe  old 
formula,  therefore,  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon, 
must  give  way  to  new  methods. 

Science,  fortunately,  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
cook  in  this  dilemma  with  the  ever-ready  biiki  ig 
powder ; but  here  again  the  greatest  care  is  uec- 
easary,  in  selecting  a baking  ponder,  to  avoid  one 
that  may  not  only  spoil  tlie  w ork  of  the  cook,  but 
will  make  the  cookery  produced  an  instrument 
of  danger  to  tbe  health.  Most  of  the  h«lring 
powders  and  bread  preparations  of  the  maiket 
are  made  either  from  the  very  cream  of  tartar 
above  described,  from  alum,  which  is  poison,  or 
from  phosphates  derived  by  disgusting  processes 
from  tbe  solution  of  old  bones  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  hence  their  use  is  attended  with  the  same 
inconvenience  and  dangerous  results  that  follov 
the  use  of  adulterated  cream  of  tartar.  Theouiy 
way  to  overcome  these  difficulties  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  selection  of  a baking  powder  of  a 
thoroughly  well  - established  reputation,  whose 
absolute  purity,  wholesomeness,  and  effective 
power  aa  a leavening  agent  have  been  confirmed 
beyond  contravention.  Tlie  Royal  Baking  Powder 
meets  tliis  want  more  nearly  than  any  other,aud 
has  been  recoinmetided  by  the  Government  chem- 
ist as  the  most  acceptable  and  perfect  substitute 
for  tbe  old-fashioned  cream  of  tartar  and  soda 
It  is  undoubtedly  pure,  and  its  merits  have  given 
it  a sale  probably  equalling  that  of  all  other 
baking  powders  combined.  Its  manufactuios 
have  an  advantage  over  all  otliers  in  possessing 
facilities  for  obtaining  pure  matemls.  They  re- 
fine tlteir  cream  of  tartar  direct  from  the  im- 
ported crude  grape  acid  by  means  of  patented 
processes,  exclusively  their  own,  by  which  the 
cream  of  tartar  is  rendered  absolutely  pure  sad 
uniform  in  strength.  In  addition  to  this,  they  em- 
ploy a number  of  expert  chemists  who  tboroogb^ 
test  every  pound  of  ingredient  used,  and  admit 
no  material  into  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  com- 
pound until  they  have  demonstrated  it  chem- 
ically pure.  As  a consequence,  the  action  of 
this  powder  is  always  uniform,  aa  well  as  of  the 
highest  degree  of  power,  and  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce light,  sweet, wholesome,  and  palatable  bread, 
biscuit,  or  cake.  With  its  universal  market, and 
tlie  great  magnitude  of  its  sales,  this  comply 
finds  it  to  iu  interests  to  adopt  these  eitraoidi- 
nary  methods,  which  no  baking-powder  maker 
whwe  market  is  limited  to  a single  state  or  lo- 
cality can  afford.  
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HASFEB’S  BAZAB 
CUT  PAPER  PATTE5HS. 

We  heee  trneeferred  onr 
TERN  department  to  Mx-LO.CBOTI  - 
Noe.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  ^ ^ 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  reeponeiwuiy- 

8PE€IAIi  CAUTION- 

We  are  not  Interested  In 
contrecte  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  A CO., 
Haaram'e  Bazam  Patterns  or  for  any  other  buj^ 
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*0WP  CUSSES 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

IS’DO.  Cloth.  CO  cents. 

*‘;j*  the  qnes- 

'»wne88  of  much  that  is  n^n  ,''®'l  ®*'' 
lauthropy  and  hnmanity  « J r"f , P^'- 

opon  Araei-ican  and  ratim,ni°  asserts, 

Che  rich  to  he  rich  or  in  the  right  of 

every  man  to  reap’all’the  le-mmlt"^"’ 
rewards  of  his  abilities  and  opp^Stiel- 

II. 

altiora  peto. 

A KOVEL. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  ” Piccadilly, ••  ••  Irene  Macglllicnddy,”  *c. 
IBrao,  Paper,  80  centet  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

chapters  overdow  with  drollery.— f><m. 

It  Is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sense  of  Infinite 
refreshment  inspired  by  this  work  of  genuine  wit,  of 
strong  good  sense,  of  sharp  insight,  and  of  scholarly 
style. - Oraphic,  London. 

The  book  is  full  of  hnmor.-Sii(«rdny  Rtview,  London. 
It  Is  a pleasnre  that  this  brilliant  writer  is  once 
more  pursuing  the  vein  be  worked  with  such  distin- 
guished success  in  “Piccadilly.”  “Altiora  Peto,"  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  first  part  (a  first  volume  as  It 
shonld  be  called  perhaps),  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  time.— St.  James'n 
OazttU,  London. 

III. 

SILAS  MARNER, 

THE  WEAVER  OF  RAVELOE, 

BY  GEORGE  ELIOT, 

AUTUOB  or  “aPAM  BEDE,"  “BIDDI.F.UAROII,’’  BTO. 

ICrao,  Paper,  20  cents. 


HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY. 

LATUST  IS.WKH. 

320.  Frederick  II.  and  Maria  Theresa.  By  Due  de 

Broglie 20 

82t.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge.  By  W.  C.  Conant  and 
Montgomery  Schnyh-r 20 

322.  The  Romantic  Adventnres  of  a Milkmaid. 

A Novel.  By  Thomas  Hardy 10 

323.  Ant  Ctesnr  ant  Nihil.  A Novel.  BytheCount- 

ess  M.  Von  Bolhmer 20 

324.  The  Senior  Sonumnn.  A Novel.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  “St.  Olave’s" 20 

325.  A FiMdish  Virgin.  A Novel.  By  Ella  Weed. . 20 

326.  What  H.HSt  Thou  Done  f A Novel.  By  J.  Fitz- 
gerald Molloy IB 

82T.  StrTom.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphnnt 20 

828.  Rolntrt  Reid,  Cotton-Spinner.  A Novel.  Hv 

Alice  O’Hnuloii ; 20 

S^^  BJsarined.  A Novel.  By  Miss  Betham  Ed- 

tr  HABPra  & BnoTnaas  tnU  utrul  an//  of  the  above 
icortA  bij  mail,  jmetage  }jrepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
Lni’ted  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

IT  PAYS  Jo  onr  Rublter  Printine  Stamps.  Sara- 
PluufToe.  J.  M.  Mitten  A Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

$5  to  $20  worth  S5  free. 

lU  tPfiU  Address  Stu<son  Jk  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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delusion. 

fall  down  dar  presenv,  a 


Am  MiM,  (,„V4  DELDSIOI 

10  kill  yo’se’f.”  Git  down  dar,  chile ! You'll 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


^storia  promotes  Dieestioii 

and  overconies  l-'latuleucy,  Cunstlpa- 


''''"V^wreo  i latuleucy,  Cunstipa- 
non.  Sour  Stomach.  Diarrhoea,  and 
tevenshness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

“Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 

irecommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  U)  me."  U A.  Archeb,  M.  O , 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^at  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeks, 

4Vhat  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

Caatorlas 


J^en  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

But  Castoria. 


1,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  Castoria. 
Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castor!  al 


CENTAUR  LINIMENT  —an  absolute  cure  for  Khenma^ 
tism.  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  Tlie  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
trating' Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


umn  p[RioDictLS. 

Per  Year: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE $4  (Mi 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPl.R 1 50 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  .SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (62  Niimben*) 10  00 

PoMage  Free  to  all  miheeriberi  in  the  United  Slatee 
or  Canada. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Wkski.v  and  Bazar  begin  with 
the  first  numbers  for  .Iiiniiary,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Yoono  PBori.K  with  the  first  Number  for  November, 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  Maoazink  with  the  Numbers 
for  Jane  and  December  of  each  year. 

Subscriptions  will  be  entered  with  the  Nnml/er  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  wliere  the  subscriber  otherwise  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  Habi>xr’8  Youno  Pkopi.b  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-cent  stump. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  containing  works  of  Travel, 
Blograptiy,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  to  26  cents  per  number.  Full  list  of 
Harper'i  Franklin  Square  Library  will  be  furnished 
graiuiiously  on  application  to  HASeKK  Si,  Bbotiiriis, 

Remittances  shonld  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

to-  HARPER’S  CATAr,OGUE.  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Nine 
Cents  in  Postage  Stamps. 

Ladies  or  young  men  in  city  or  country  to 
take  nice,  light,  and  pleasant  work  at  tlieir  own 
lioines:  $2  to|5  a day  easily  ami  quietly  made;  work  sent 
by  mail;  no  canvassing ; no  stamp  for  reply.  Please  ad- 
dress Reliable  ManTg  Co.,  Phllad’a,  Pa.,  drawer  TT. 

|h <70  A WEEK.  t12  a day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
vD  1 6 OutUt  f ree.  Address  I'bvb  A Co.,  AngoMti,  Maine. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
flavoring  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  ana  debility.  “ Is 
a snccess  and  a boon  lor  which  nations  shonld 
feel  grateful.’’- See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet," 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &C. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig's  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  ihe 
Label.  This  caution  ia  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  subslitutes  being 
ill  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  M EAT.  To  be  bad  of  all  Storckeeners.Grocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  tlie  United  .States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  Si  CO.,  9 Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  * TILFORD, 
SMITH  & VANDERBEEIG  ACKER,  MKRRALL,  A 

coNDiT,  McKesson  a robbins,  h.  k.  a f.  a 
THURBER  A CO.,  W.  a SCHIKFFELIN  A CO. 

MICI^^bPES! 

TELESCOPES, 

FIELD  CLASSES, 
MACIC  LANTERNS, 
Aneroid  Barometers, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
DRAWINC  INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 

Catalogues  as  follows  sent  on  application:  Part  1 
Mathematical  Instruments,  162  pp. : Part  2,  Optical 
Instruments.  186  pp.;  Part  3,  Magic  Lanterns,  112 
pp. ; Part4,  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 
160  pp. ; Part  5,  Meteorological  Instruments,  120  pp. 

QUEEN &C0.,P°H7^^D'il 


TAKE  NOTICE. 

For  50c.  (In  stamps)  800  Elegant  Serap  Pictures. 
No  two  aUka  F.  WHIIlNa,  60  Numo  Bl,  M.  Y. 
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list  of  P books. 

•'lu7v"?r®  “is  Son. 

Topa  Uncut  EdgV^w' 

Their  Lives  and  Times.' 

Horatio  Seymor.n?i;::rics‘''F.‘:\’d"^ 

I'  Hilbert  Roi/erfe 

O Th..r.uf.  Wl'linm  Allen,  Allou 

Ai«tud^?  Jefftrsnn,  Kilim  B.Washbnrue, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens.  PoriraUs.  l2mo.  Cloth; 

* ^n^tra^Prt Heoror  Pabsons  Latiirop. 
f CTiabi.kb  S.  Ukinbabt.  Square  8vo. 

Omamentjil  Cover,  $3  00.  ^ 

"^wnh  “'STORY.  The  Bible  Record. 

Staudald  I ir  Selections  from 

VII. 

INSCRIPTIONS  ON 
seam  'be  Meliopolitan  Mn- 

t^h’n'  A M.inogruph.  By  Acousths  C. 
Mkruiam,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Pr.ifessor  of  Greek  in 
Columbia  College.  8vo,  Paper,  60  ceuis. 

Vlir. 

Structural  and  Sys- 
tematia  For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
Jambs  OsTim,  A.M^ Pii. D.,  late  Professor  ^ Natural 
^ Vl  C.d  ege.  Jievited  Edition.  Illns- 

iraied.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  80. 

IX. 

®°NGS  of  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
UKtN.  Collected  and  Compared  by  Wicmam 
^60*^  Hkwbll.  8vo,  Cloth,  Oruameutal  Cover, 

X. 

RIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH 
CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  PiihlicBiloii  by  Thomas 
Cabia'i.b.  Edited  by  Jambs  Antiiont  Fboddb. 

Clo’th"^roo*^ 

XL 

NAN.  By  Lcot  C.  Lii.mb,  Author  of  “Mildred’s  Bar- 
gain, “Prudence,”  &c.  A Story  for  Girls,  lllos- 
irated,  l6mo.  Cloth,  $1  00. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PrULWHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York.  ' 


‘ Disarmed  1"  By  Miss  Bbtuam  Bdwabds. 

Leid,  Cotton-Spinner.  By  Alioi 

By  Mrs.  Oi.iPUAirr.  80  cents. 

,st  Thou  Done  f 

A Foolish  Virgin.  By  E 

The  Senior  Jtongman.  B 
" Mela's  Fnith,"  *c.  5 

Ant  Ceesar  ant  Nihil.  By  the  Countess  M.  Vow  Botd- 
MKB.  20  cents.  __ 

The  Romantic  Adventures  of  a Milkmaid.  By  Thomas 
Habdy.  Illustrated.  10  cents. 


Arden.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinsow.  15  cents. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family.  By  Antuont  TKOLtAJPB. 


fW~  Haupbk  Sc  Hkotiibbs  lotU  lend  any  of  the  above 
worka  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Ht"  HAitrBBs  Catahosub  matted  free  on  receipt  of 
A'itte  Cent*  in  utamp*. 

HAllFER  & BROTHERS,  Fraokliu  Square,  N.  ¥. 
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The  Deuce 
It  Is  ! 

We  •will  mail  you  without  coat  one  set  of  good 
Black  Face  Dominoes  on  receipt  of  9 cents  in 
postage  stamps.  Address  ThbCkntaubComfaijy, 

188  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City, 


3 EVEEY  PEHSON, 
Sick  or  Well, 

Is  Invited  to  send  thdr 
address  to  Thb  S'wirp  Bpbcipic  Co.,  Drawer  8, 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  for  a copy  of  their  treatise  on  Blood 
and  Skin  Dueases.  whl^  will  be  mailed  free. 


HHM.-gaKafeig 


(pf'Ca  week  in  yonr  own  town.  Terms  and  |6  ontflt 
ipOD  free.  Addreee  H.  Eounr  A COnPortlod,  MMne. 


Digitized  by 


Go  'gle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


I 


EARL  8.  WILSON  S. 
PATENT  SHORT  BAND  COLLARS 
' AND  BEAD  EDGE'CUFFS 
I ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


nARPEirS  ■WEEKLY. 


volume  X3[m,KO.HK^ 


i^AfPARABTJ- 


for  infant 


OOICBTAHTLT  lIOKiriliO  FBOM  niOFI 


manufactl-rkd  dt  the 

BALTIMOEE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPEB  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Rid. 


GOING  TO  THE  DOGS. 


Paiilard’s 

MUSIC  S 
BOXESS 


It  was  deatli  to  you,  and  no  sport  to  me, 

For  I’m  left  in  the  lurch  while  the  rest  ride  free 
And  here  I must  leave  you  and  pick  my  way 
Over  fences  and  ditohe.s,  as  best  I may. 


Good-bye,  old  comrade ! On  many  a morn 
The  echoing  notes  of  the  huntsman's  horn 
Have  called  us  to  fields  of  merriment. 

Where  the  fleet  hounds  followed  the  anise  scent. 


VW~  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  state. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


You  shall  not  be  burie<l,  my  gallant  steed ! 

On  your  once  fleet  limbs  the  hounils  shall  feed 
Atui  ill  them,  as  by  proxy,  you  ne’er  shall  lag, 
But  still  follow  the  trail  of  the  anise-bag. 


Your  gallant  spirit  was  loath  to  wait 
While  the  furuior's  hoy  flung  back  the  gate 
But,  though  you  vaulted  so  free  and  far, 
You  caught  a fall  by  the  topmost  bar. 


NEW  YOEK  DAILY  NEWS. 

Circulation,  146,380  Daily 


CHANGE  ill  TARIFF, 


They  are  the  only  ones  that  are  aold  by  Ont-daii 
deAlere  the  world  over.  Send  3 cent*  for  ctmlu 

M.  J.  PAIi:.I.AKD  00.,  etw  Biwad. 
way,  afew  York  City. 


TOILET  SOAPS 


Tootli  Bruslies, 


Agents  in  JVeW  York. 


ARE  ENTERTAINED  ABOUT 
IS  DANGEROUS  TO  SCOURGE  THE  STOWW 
TO  RASP  THE  BOWELS.  TO  PROSTH.C^ 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  WITH  F^^KIOIS 
ANTS.  NATURE  HAS  GIVEN  A ^ 

FAMOUS  SELTZER  SPRING,  OF  ^ 

BILIOUS.  CONSTIPATED,  OR  DTSl’EPnC 
TEM  NEED.S  FOR  ITS  RESTORATION,.^^  • 
XAUUANT’S 

ZUU  APKUIENT  SCIENCE  HAS IMPRO 
ON  NATURE  BY  COMBINING  ALL  IHH 
BLE  INGREDIENTS  OF  THE 
TAIN  IN  A PORTABLE  FORM. 

AND  POTENT  SALINE  ALTEUAT  ' E CHASGB 
THE  CONDITION  OF  Til  E BLOOD  AND  PI 

ALL  THE  FLUIDS  OF  THE  BODY  SOLD  BY  AU 

DRUGGISTS. 


' SeVERAi-L 


PECK  A SNYDER’S 

Celebrated  Tennis 


Our  SUUn  Iilud  and  Standard 
modela  ara  not  aurpataed.  All 
walirbta  each  tS-OO., 
ar  CATALOGUKS  IREE. 

PBCK  & SN¥DBB,  Manufactarars, 

12«.  A 130  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


F«(-J“m«)U.S.ARMY 

SUSPENSORY  BANDAGES. 

•.  . Vrt  {/tiar;;..,  !.  Support,  liflif/,  Cwifort. 

Vl,TO.‘>i . -T • C ALLY  A D JUST ABLK. 
DfSFli  ^MliST  IMPOSSIUhK. 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASW, « 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  r® 

A GOLD  PEN  M(i 
Ink  for  several  days’  writing. 

pocket  Always  ready  for  nix  A 

who  care  to  preserve  their  individn^V  » , 

HIABIE,  TODD,  & BAWN 
Cor.  Nassau  and  Llber^  SlSj^, 

Send  for  4gg]«AllB 

OUR  GOODS  AB*  SOI.D  BT  FIRgr-CL^wa^ 


i'enslon  and  Circular  mailed  free. 
S.  E.  6.  BAWSON.  Patentee, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Lecture  on  XerjW 

Sold  by  Vnv;S- 
Seut  by 


Avl-MxiltJw'  I/i 


JO^HClLLOm 


EEL  PENS 


* Scuntye{“)ievi'ymh 

-aid  CUxtr.i^^  SuftOfiU  £nAik 
eSa  V Canard  S^iwf^eJu 


Sold  B o^L  DEALERSThrouchoutThe  WO  R LD 
GOL’^  EDAL  PARIS  EXP0SITI0N-ie7B. 


‘Dr.  Benson’s  Celery  and  Chamomile  Pills  cured 
! of  neuralgia.”— Mrs.  D.  C.  Hoppon,  Clay  Bank,  Vn. 


€OX«RE8$^  WATER. 

SoMrior  to  all.  Cathartic,  alterative.  A specific 
'or  oioof^VB  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  eczema, 
lulartt,  and  all  imparities  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
;i-ud«,  harah  waters,  native  and  forcira.  Sneh  waters 
ki«  PMldva  Irritants  and  impair  the  digestive  or- 
pi^  kidneys.  Nonegmnine on  draught. 


of  superior  quality,  claiming  upeeial  ex- 
celUiiee  in  the  essentials  of  Fluidity, 
Color,  and  Durability. 

IVISON,  BLAKKMAN, TAYLOR  * CO., 
763  and  765  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


"It.  to;  ,.;.y 


POLO  ON  ROLLER  SKATES  AT  NEWPORT.-Drawn  bt  O.  W.  Weu>ox.— [Ske  Page 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

New  York.  Saturday.  SEPTE^reER  8,  1883. 


RE-OPENINQ  OP  THE  ART  COMPETITION. 

Tliejndpfs  appohilfid  to  avard  the  prh/'S  in  the  Art  Competition 
for  the  iUnstratioh  of  Ai.frkd  Domktt’s  “ Christiims  llymn”  hove 
lijxo-ted  [.we  Harper’s  Weekly  doted  Sepkndter  1]  tho't  thetf  ‘^'■are 
not  jmtifted  hy  the  co^iditiom  of  the  eouijtetilion  in  awarding  any 
prize  xehatxoevcr.''  Thrie  hmdred  anil  thirty-eight  draieingx  en- 
tered into  the  eennpelition,  and  txeenty-three  were  rcreitied  after  the 
Is/  of  Any  list — too  late  to  he  eonxidered. 

Pnrxnant  to  the  intimation giren  in  their  original  “ offer  to  Xfonng 
Aineriean  artists"  the  Messrs.  Harper  hare  determined  to  re-o/xni 
the  cornpi’tition,  eidarging  its  seofie  and  modifying  the  limitation  as 
to  age,  in  aeeordanec  with  suggestions  xnade  by  the  jadges. 

For  the  best  original  illnstrafion  appi-opriate  to  ('hristrnas — the 
drawing  to  be  suitable  for  pidilieailou  in  Harper's  Maoazine,  to  be 
made  tsjierially  for  this  eom/wtition,and  to  be  the  exclnsive  leork  of 
on  Aateriran.  artist  tiot  ewer  twentii-scren  i/ears  of  a<)e — MESSRS. 
Harper  A Brothers  offer  an  award  r/THKEK  THOUSA.ND 
DOliHAliS.  npon  the  honox-able  understanding  that  the  sneressfid 
e-nnpetile,r  shall  use  the  same  for  the  proserotian  of  art  study  in  om 
or  aiore  if  the  best  Anieriron  srhools,  inrinding  also  n sojom-n 
abroad  of  at  least  six  months  for  the  study  o f the  old  masters.  The 
award  will  be  paid  in  silrh  installments  and  at  snrh  times  as  shall 
best  suit  the  conrenienre  ef  the  recipient  for  the  par/sises  s/weifed. 

The  drawings  must  be  rerrind  by  Messrs.  Harper  k Brothers, 
at  Franklin  Sipoire,  Xew  York,  not  later  than  Man-h  1,  1884, 
addressed Art  Coniiictitioii.  Harper's  Matrazitie”;  and  earh  must 
be  designated  by  an  assunied  name  or  motto,  lehirh  should  also  be 
giren,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residince  of  the  artist, 
in  a seated  envelofw  sernrely  attached  to  the  drawing,  and  not  to  be 
opened  itnlil  the  resnlt  o f the  eomprtition  shall  hare  been  determined. 
The  name  o f the  sneress  fn.1  eompelitor  will  not  be  pnblirly  nnnonnred 
until  the  publiration  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  (JitVoRD,  X..\.,  Mr.  E.  D.  Millet,  A.X.A.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Parso.n.s,  A.X.A.,  Fnfwrintendent  ef  the.  Art  De/mrt- 
meid  at  Harper  & Bkothkr-s’,  will  art  as  judges  of  the  eompHHon. 

The  treatment  of  the  snbjert  is  left  to  the  iirtist,  limited  ontg  by 
the  sjyeeial  referenee  to  Christ nms.  Either  the  Jiible  story  of  the 
Xntirity,  or  the  soeial  features  of  Christmas,  jsi.st  or  present,  may 
be  chosen  for  illnsh-ation.  The  judges,  in  making  the  award,  will 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  trehnieal  art  ralnr  o f larh  draw- 
iug,  bnt  also  the  a/ijiropriateness  of  the  snbjert  seleet,d,  the  snfteienrg 
of  tire  illnstrafion,  and  ispirially  the  originality  of  roneejition  and 
treatment.  The  combination  of  diff< rad  designs  in  a single jdrtnre 
should  be  avoided. 

It  is  intended  to  engx-are  the  sxireessfid  dx-nxeing  as  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Maoazise /«)•  Iheaid»r,  l.ssl;  and  shmdd  others  sxd>- 
vxitted  be  foxnxd  suitable,  seeond,  thix'd,  and  foni-lh  axrax'ds  xeill  be 
txxade,  as  foHoxes;  oxie  jxage  Harper's  Weekly,  oxxr  fsxge 

Harper’s  Bazar,  oxie  jxage  Harper's  Yoi  no  I’kople,  S.’iOH: 

these  axeax'ds  not  to  he  sxdxjerl  to  the  nbore.ini  ntioned  undex'standing 
as  to  “ the  proseexit ion  of  a x-t  study.''  e/e. 

Franklin  SyrARE,  New  York,  September  8,  1883. 


RE-OPENING  OF  THE  HARPER  ART 
COMPETITION. 

TT  J'E  stated  la.st  week  that  the  art  comijetition  pro- 
VV  posed  by  the  Mt‘s.srs.  Harper  would  be  re- 
opened, and  the  detailed  annoiiucementof  the  re-open- 
ing appears  in  thi.s  paper.  Tliere  is  one  change  in 
the  plan  which  will  commend  itself  at  once  to  general 
approval.  It  is  proposed  that  tlie  prize  shall  be  awai*d- 
ed  to  the  best  original  illustration  appropriate  to 
Christmas,  and  suitable  for  publication  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  The  treatment  is  to  he  left  to  the  artist, 
limited  only  by  this  special  reference,  and  the  succes.s- 
ful  drawing  will  be  engmved  for  Harper's  Magazine 
of  December,  1884.  The  other  general  terms  and  con- 
ditions are  the  same  as  before,  and  the  same  judges 
will  serve  upon  the  new  competition.  Their  report, 
which  was  published  in  Harper's  Weekly  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  was  a clear  and  couclusive  statement  of  the 
i^easons  of  their  decision,  and  it  may  be  pmfitably 
studied  by  all  who  propose  to  comjiete. 

The  new  competition  isopen  to  all  American  artists 
of  not  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  with  the 
same  honorable  iiudei’standing  of  the  prosecution  of 
art  study.  It  is  an  opportunity  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  every  young  arti.st  in  the  country,  and  one 
which  may  well  stimulate  his  best  endeavor.  The 
subject  proposed  is  one  of  the  richeM  suggestion. 
Christmas  may  be  treated  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Bible  story  of  the  nativity,  or  from  that 
of  its  social  and  domestic  aspect.  There  is  no  subject 
which  appeals  more  variously  to  the  poetic  and  ar- 
tistic imagination.  The  significance  and  jmsociations 
of  the  day  are  at  once  so  hallowed  and  .so  tender  that 
its  mere  name  is  full  of  delightful  suggestion.  Its 
scope  may  be  seen  in  literature  from  Milton's  hymn 
to  Domett's  poem,  from  the  old  carols  and  the  Christ- 
mas songs  of  good  cheer  of  which  English  colleotion.s 
are  full,  to  the  holiday  tales  of  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray and  the  l>eautifnl  Chrisimas  papers  of  Irving. 
It  should  be  under-stood,  however,  tliat.  Avhile  the  artist 
may  avail  himself  of  all  the  knowledge  which  may  l>e 
derived  from  literature,  he  must  not  select  a subject 
that  would  i-equire,  for  its  explanation,  any  accompa- 
nying letter-pi*ess,  aside  from  its  title  or  legend. 

It  is  this  broad  and  enticing  field  which  the  com- 
petition opens  to  everj-  young  American  artist.  The 
successful  design  will  not  only  secure  a prize  which 
Avill  provide  the  opportunity  of  study  of  the  great 
works  of  art  in  their  various  countries,  but  it  will 
also  secure  publication  in  the  most  exquisite  and  ade- 
quate form,  and  the  immediate  attention  of  a million 
of  readers.  To  the  young  ai’tist  this  i.s  an  inestimable 
advantage.  It  launches  him  under  the  best  possible 
auspices  upon  a nromising  career,  leaping  the  further 
— ful  projBe^tion  x wjie»*e  it  must 


always  finally  rest,  upon  his  own  energy,  industry, 
and  ability.  It  will  be  obseiwed  that  the  terms  of  the 
new  competition,  which  should  be  carefully  read,  con- 
tain a new  condition.  In  addition  to  the  jiayment  of 
the  first  award  for  the  design  which  shall  l>e  found 
most  suitable,  thi’ee  other  awards  of  85(M>  eacli  will  be 
made,  according  to  fitness  and  excellence,  and  such 
successful  designs  will  he  publi.shed  in  Harper's 
■^Veekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  and  HiVRPER's  Young 
People  respectively.  These  last  awards,  however, 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  condition  of  art  study,  etc. 
We  shall  await  with  high  expectation  the  results  of 
this  offer. 


A FE.\RFUL  WILDFOWL. 

The  sage  Bottom  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
moi-e  fearful  wild  fowl  than  your  lion,  living,  and  the 
Albany  Argm  is  quite  sure  that  the  i*epeal  of  the  law 
which  fixe.s  a term  of  four  years  for  sulxu’dinate  of- 
fices would  prcKluce  an  aristocratic  class.  It  neces- 
sarily holds,  theivfore.  that  the  Constitution  in  not 
pre.scrihiiig  a fixed  term  for  the  clerks  and  sulKirdi- 
nate  otlicei'S  of  the  government  favors  an  aristiK*racy. 
It  must  also  hold,  logically,  that  .Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison. in  their  unsparing  condemnation  of  the  law 
which  changed  the  constitutional  tenure  betrayed 
their  .sympathy  with  an  aristocratic  government,  and 
that  Benton  and  Lowndes  and  Calhoun,  in  seeking 
the  repeal  of  the  law  as  injurious  to  the  public  inter- 
ests. advocated  the  creation  of  a class  with  exclusive 
privileges.  These  fathei-s  of  the  party  of  the  Argus, 
it  appears,  according  to  that  j)aper.  did  not  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  a popular  government,  and  accord 
ing  to  the  same  authority,  if  its  i-easoning  he  correct, 
not  only  is  the  Constitution  an  aristocratic  instrument, 
hut  the  Argns's  own  business  is  eomlueted  upon  aris- 
loeratic  jirinciples.  We  presume  that  the  Argns  em- 
ploys reporteiN,  compositoi’s.  jui-ssmen,  ami  otlier 
assistants  so  long  as  the  relation  is  mutually  satis- 
factory. While  the  honest  and  sol)er  and  etlicient 
employe  in  the  A rgns  office  is  satisfied  witli  his  wages, 
and  the  Argus  is  satisfied  with  his  work,  he  remains; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Argns  would  laugh  as 
heartily  at  the  solemn  assertion  that  its  system  of 
emplo,vment  was  an  aristocracy  fatal  to  American 
institutions  as  all  intelligent  men  langh  at  its  grave 
piDposilion  that  the  same  system  apjiliwl  to  the  trans- 
action of  the  pnl)lie  Imsiness  would  produce  an  aris- 
tocratic class. 

What  is  an  aristocrac,v  ? It  i.s  a privileged  cla.ss,  a 
class  wlpcli  enjoys  exclusive  advantages.  It  has 
certain  prerogatives  whicli  belong  to  it  as  a class, 
which  arc  transmitted  by  descent,  and  which  are  not 
attainable  by  011101*8.  Does  the  xirgiis  mean  to  say 
that  any  civil  service  reform  aisswiation  has  ever 
made  a demand  for  exclusive  rights  for  any  class  of 
citizens;  or  does  it  mean  to  plead  guilty  to  the  amus- 
ing absurdity  of  saying  that  a lx)dy  of  workmen  who 
hold  their  place.s  by  satisfactory  service  for  ten  yeai*s 
or  moi’e,  but  who  may  Ije  summarily  dismi.ssed  at  any 
moment,  constitute  an  aristocracy  ? The  reform 
movement  demands  that  tlie  minor  administrative 
places  in  the  government  service  shall  l>e  ojicn  njion 
perfectly  equal  terms  to  the  whole  body  of  citizen.s. 
and  shall  Ije  filled  by  those  who  show  themselves  to  be 
the  best  titled  for  them,  and  that  the  pei*s<)ns  em])loyed 
•shall  lie  dismi.s.sed  when  their  service  i.s  unsatisfactory. 
Tlie  system  which  tlie  Argus  defends  shuts  out  fmrn 
those  places  all  citizens,  however  deserving  and  com- 
])etent,  except  a little  cii-cle  of  dependents  of  a few 
politicians,  who  can  retain  the  mo.st  unfit  and  idle  of 
those  dejiendents  in  place.  Under  the  .system  of  tlie 
Argus,  probably  ninety  or  ninety-five  ])er  cent,  of  the 
people  have  no  chance  whatever  of  entering  the  pub- 
lic service.  Under  the  refoi’med  system,  the  whole 
non-j)olitieal  service  is  open  to  all  wlio  clioose  to  com- 
pete and  to  rely  uiion  their  own  merit,  and  not  upon 
the  favor  of  a boss,  to  enter  the  service  and  to  remain 
in  it.  The  system  defended  by  the  x\.rgus  is  the  east- 
ofF  rags  of  dos|>otism.  royalty,  privilege,  and  personal 
favoritism. 

The  Argus  and  all  the  other  snpportei*s  of  the  un- 
American  and  exclusive  sjioils  system  try  to  pn)du(*e 
the  impression  that  tlie  reform  proposes  by  the  repeal 
of  the  four  years'  law  to  give  to  the  government  em- 
ploye a vested  right  in  liis  place,  and  to  provide  that 
when  he  is  once  in  he  can  not  be  turned  out  except 
for  a crime,  and  by  an  indictment,  trial,  and  convic- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  reformed  system  pmposes 
that  a man  who  has  proved  his  fitness  for  the  place 
that  he  seeks  shall  hold  it  until  he  is  dismi.ssed.  jire- 
cisely  as  he  does  in  every  other  employment.  And 
it  provides  that  the  superior  officer  shall  not  be  tenqit- 
ed  to  remove  him  in  order  to  put  a favorite  in  his 
place.  Under  the  system  of  the  Argus  the  most  u.se- 
less,  lazy,  and  dishonest  employ^  may  be  retained  if 
the  “ boss”  |)olitician  who  “ back.s  " him  cliooses  to  re- 
tain him.  and  the  most  diligent,  faithful,  and  admi- 
rable employe  may  l)e  peremptorily  turned  out  if  a 
{Kilitician  wishes  his  place  for  one  of  his  own  men. 
A supporter  of  this  sort  of  privilege  aa  against  the 
equal  rights  of  all  the  people  should  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  phrases  that  he  uses.  The  public 
business  of  this  country  is  not  the  property  of  a few 
political  bosses.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  whole  peo- 


ple, and  their  interest  in  it  is  that  it  shall  be  trajaaet- 
ed  honestly,  intelligently,  and  economically  ft  « 
because  the  people  see  that  the  8y.stem  advocated  W 
the  Argus  is  neither  honest,  inteiligent,  nor  econom 
ical— by  which  we  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
office-holders  are  dishonest -tlxat  they  have  deter- 
mined to  change  it. 

THE  MUTUAL  DUTY  OF  SOCIAL  CLASSES. 

The  series  of  papers  contributed  to  Harpeb’s 
■Weekly  a few  months  since  by  Professor  W G 
Sl^NER  has  now  been  collected  and  published  by  the 
Harpers  in  a neat  little  volume.  It  contains  bare- 
ly  170  pages,  and  it  merits  very  careful  attention 
Professor  Sumner  is  a bold,  aggressive,  positive  writer 
profoundly  assured  of  the  justice  of  his  own  views 
not  in  the  lenst  tender  of  those  of  others,  and,  abore 
all.  contemptuous  of  “ sentimental”  views,  not  of  hu- 
man relations,  hut  of  the  laws  of  society.  This  little 
book  will  be  held  by  many  cursory  refers  to  illus- 
trate  the  coldness  and  hardness,  even  the  cruelty  and 
sellisline.ss.  of  social  science,  and  its  inability  to  deter- 
mine human  relations  in  a humane  and  satisfactory 
manner.  But  the  reader  who  follows  it  closely-and 
its  crisp  and  even  simrkling  style  will  be  sure  to  draw 
him  on— will  find  that,  moi*e  than  any  hook  of  the 
kind  which  he  knows,  it  shows  him  just  what  the  dis 
cussion  of  social  laws  pi*oiK)ses,  and  the  relation  to 
those  laws  of  individual  human  conduct. 

The  author  thinks  that  much  social  unhappiness 
and  suffering  are  directly  due  to  what  he  calls  senti- 
mentality, or  the  intrusion  of  personal  and  private 
feeling  into  investigations  of  actual  law.  It  is  the 
oiiject  of  social  science,  not  to  prescribe  conduct,  hut 
to  study  and  elucidate  laws,  and  having  furnished  the 
data  for  a wise  decision  of  the  application  of  the  law 
in  any  jiarticular  instance,  to  leave  the  decision  itself 
to  the  individual.  As  in  the  natural  world,  the  law 
of  gravity  does  not  and  can  not  distinguish  betweea 
ol)je(;ls,  and  an  apple  falls  from  the  tree  or  a child 
from  a window  in  obedience  to  the  same  force,  so 
in  human  society  the  laws  are  impartial,  and  the  ne- 
ce.ssity  of  observing  them  is  just  as  imperative,  and 
the  folly  of  blaming  the  student  and  interpreter  of 
social  laws  as  cruel  and  cold  is  just  as  conspicuous. 
The  accumulation  of  great  wealth  by  individuals  tiie 
author  does  not  hold  to  be  wrong.  But  because  he 
alleges  the  right  of  the  rich  man  to  be  rich,  he  does 
not  assert  or  imply,  as  has  been  charged,  that  com- 
bined aggregations  of  wealthy  men  may  not  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  community.  Indeed,  there  is  no  recent 
plainer  statement  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  great 
wealth  than  that  of  Profes.sor  SCMNER. 

He  holds  that  the  power  of  wealth  in  the  state 
should  be  restrained  by  checks  and  guarantees.  A 
jilutocracy  might  be  far  worse  than  an  aristocracy, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world,  he  says,  is  the  danger  of  a 
plutocracy  so  formidable  as  it  is  here.  Its  natural 
op])onent  is  a republican  democracy,  and  experience 
already  shows  that  the  serious  contest  is  between  the 
plutocratic  and  democratic  forces.  Wealth  by  cun- 
ning combinations  can  destroy  the  guarantees  of  lib- 
erty. It  can  buy  legislatures  to  make  the  laws,  and 
bribe  courts  to  interpret  them,  and  muzzle  the  press 
to  silence  exi)osui*e.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  the 
people  do  not  choose  honest  and  fit  legislators.  The 
ramedy  is  with  the  people,  and  it  is  a sure  and  final 
i*emedy,  except  in  one  contingency,  which  is,  that  the 
people  themselves  are  corrupted,  and  then,  of  course, 
popular  government,  in  its  real  sense,  expires.  This 
little  book  not  only  says,  most  decisively,  Clear  your 
mind  of  cant,  but  it  helps  you  to  clear  it.  It  is  often 
what  the  Germans  call  Arecfc,  or  brusquely  self-suffi- 
cient ; but  it  is  a very  valuable  and  suggestive  mental 
a]>petizer,  and  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  th(^ 
Avho  wish  to  be  guided  to  definite  principles  in  the 
ti-eat  ment  of  great  questions  which  can  not  be  avoided. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  DICTATOR. 

The  Democratic  party  in  New  York  has  an  ateo- 
lute  dictator  in  Mr.  John  Kelly.  He  succ^w 
Tweed  as  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  but  he  is 
Tweed,  and  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  sometimes  pam^. 
He  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the  politi(«  tha 
sjiring  fi*om  patronage,  and  of  the  kind  of 
whicli  is  known  as  a l>oss.  He  is  master  of  his  ^ 
in  New  York  simply  because  he  unites  to  the  m^ 
and  morals  of  ]X)litics  upon  which  the  various 
cratic  politicians  agree  a courage  which  none  of  tie 
possess.  Mr.  TiLDEj^N,  who  is  his  only  rival,  has 
nioi*e  elaborate  system  of  cultivating  . ''t  * 

tions  and  maintaining  a wider  organization  of  ni  0 
mation  and  d'etails.  but  Mr.  Tilden  never  ^ 
holt  and  to  give  victory'  to  the  opposition  by  h'vi  ‘ » 
his  own  party.  It  is  by  the  courage  that  sp  i 
party  in  1879‘that  Mr.  KELLY  governs  his  party  _ 
day.  The  insurrection  of  the  County 
treats  with  perfect  and  just 
cratic  State  Convention  of  last  year  Mnuwnv 
and  his  men,  and  the  “harmony”  of  last  anW®  ^ 
the  city  was  merely  an  acknowledgment  0 v; 
ascendency. 

There  is  the  same  cry  for  harmony  now, 
regret  which  is  express^  itt  JJonocratic 
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liarmony  was  disregarded  by  the  State  Committee  at 
Saratoga  means  only  the  fear  that  Mr.  Kelly  may 
decide  to  bolt  again  and  prevent  all  chance  of  party 
success.  Democratic  harmony  means  merely  uncon- 
ditional surrender  to  John  Kelly.  The  late  action 
of  the  State  Committee  was  puerile,  liecause  it  was 
sheer  bravado.  Prf)l)ably  not  a single  member  of  the 
Committee,  as  a delegate  to  the  Convention,  would 
vote  against  the  admission  of  Tammany,  although  his 
vote  in  the  Committee  branded  Tammany  as  irregu- 
lar if  it  did  not  unite  with  the  County  Democracy, 
which  every  Democrat  knew'  that  it  would  not  do. 
Mr.  Kelly  know’s,  and  every  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican in  New  York  and  in  the  country  knows,  that  the 
Convention  would  not  dare  to  exclude  Tammany. 
The  Buffalo  Courier  says  that  the  vote  of  New  York 
is  indispensable  to  Democratic  succe.ss  in  1884.  Mr. 
Kelly  casts  40,000  votes.  Without  them  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  beaten.  To  shut  Tammany  out  of  the 
State  Convention  is  to  lose  those  votes.  The  Con- 
vention would  not  dare  to  do  it,  and  Tamnmny  will 
be  admitted. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  the  one  courageous  man  in  his  party. 
If  it  does  not  do  w’hat  he  thinks  that  it  ought  to  do, 
he  defeats  it.  What  other  Democratic  leader  does 
the  same?  What  Democratic  club  or  hall,  except 
Tammany,  dares  to  bolt  and  scratch  and  kick  ? What 
Democratic  association,  except  Tammany,  ever  re- 
solves in  regard  to  its  party,  as  the  Third  Ward  Re- 
publican Association  in  Brooklyn  resolved  the  other 
evening,  “to  drive  fi*om  office  every  unworthy  in- 
cumbent, be  he  Republican  or  not”  ? Of  course  ‘‘un- 
worthy,” in  the  mind  of  Tammany— if  such  a phrase 
may  be  permitted — meansonly  not  useful  to  Tammany. 
But  the  action  is  the  same.  It  is  the  feeble  bravado 
of  independence  and  reform  upon  the  part  of  “re- 
spectable Democrats,”  followed  by  the  most  servile 
acceptance  of  the  things  against  which  they  organize 
and  protest,  which  leaves  them  in  so  pitiful  a plight 
by  the  side  of  Tammany.  “The  w'oods  are  full”  of 
Republican  scratchers  and  kickers  and  bolters,  but 
the  only  Democratic  kicker  is  Tammany.  Yet  Tam- 
many controls  its  party,  and  the  Democrat  who  open- 
ly defeated  his  party  four  yeare  ago  is  its  absolute 
dictator  to-day.  It  is  a striking  illustration  of  the 
political  value  of  mere  courage  and  independence, 
even  for  the  most  selfish  pur]X)ses.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  way  proposed  to  the  couTitry  to  get  rid  of 
Republican  rascality  is  to  intrust  the  government  to 
a party  which  can  be  successful  only  by  reporting  at 
that  head-quarters  of  purity  and  reform,  Tammany 
Hall. 


IMPRISON  PRIZPI-FIGHTERS. 

The  prompt  and  energetic  action  of  Governor  Crittev- 
DEX,  of  Missouri,  and  Governor  Glick,  of  Kansas,  and  f heir 
Attorney-Generals,  in  letting  Si.ai>k  and  Mitchem.  know 
that  even  training  for  a j>rize-figlit  would  send  each  to  Stiif  e- 
prison,  has  so  al.armed  these  fellows  that  they  have  con- 
cluded to  quit  the  country  entirely,  and  go  to  .Mexico.  We 
are  plea.sed  to  see  such  wholesome  measures  and  so  desir- 
able a result  following  quickly  on  the  position  taken  in 
our  columns  a fortnight  since.  There  are  far  ton  many 
swindlers,  thieves,  and  other  criminals  of  We.stern  Eu- 
rope here  already,  without  inviting  the  most  brutal  and 
ruffianly  class  of  them  all,  and  rewarding  them  with  col- 
umns of  free  advertising  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  gate- 
money,  and  enabling  them  to  open  fashionable  rum-siiops, 
and  lure  our  youth  to  associate  and  drink  with  them.  If 
the  Associated  Press  would  notify  its  correspondents  that 
any  reference  to  these  degrading  exhibitions,  or  to  those 
who  take  jiart  in  them,  would  be  followed  by  their  dismissal 
frt)m  the  service,  the  columns  now  devoted  to  bloo<ly  dog- 
tights,  and  bloodier  man-fights,  in  newspapers  claiming  to 
be  respectable,  could  be  used  for  encouraging  many  .a  re- 
putable work,  often  of  large  public  benefit,  about  which 
they  are  now  silent. 

There  are  dissolute  classes  in  every  city,  ready  at  the 
briefest  notice  to  welcome  snch  shows,  to  rob  and  pillage, 
to  hang  negroes  to  lamp  posts,  and  do  what  they  can  to  re- 
place order  with  anarchy,  the  moment  the  strung  arm  of  the 
law  is  drawn  back.  For  such  as  these  we  have  to  keep,  in 
this  city  alone,  nearly  three  thousand  police  constantly  on 
the  watch,  at  an  expense  anaually  of  millions.  But  the  fa- 
vorite pastimes  of  these  criminal  classes,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  them,  are  most  dangerous  things  to  set  before  our 
youth,  and  all  respectable  men  should  do  their  part  to  keep 
them  out  of  sight,  and  to  discountenance  any  paper  which 
talks  about  them,  and  panders  in  any  way  to  the  classes 
which  enjoy  them.  An  editorial  paragraph  deprecating 
such  work  is  lost  on  the  ri'a<lcr  the  moment  he  sees  five 
times  as  much  space  in  another  part  of  the  same  paper  de- 
voted to  a minute  description  of  the  afi'air  itself.  If  the 
editors  of  the  daily  pres.s,  and  the  Governors  of  all  the  States, 
will  do  their  duty  as  vigorously  jw  did  the  two  gentlemen 
named,  the  Maces  and  Shebiff.s,  the  and  Mitch- 

ells, will  soon  learn  to  keep  away  from  the  United  States, 
and  to  spend  their  days  in  Mexico,  England,  and  other 
congenial  lands,  where  creatures  of  their  stamp  appear  to 
thrive. 


LOW  TIDE. 

Among  the  graver  oft’enses  which  are  alleged  against  the 
Hepnblicaii  party  is  “jnnketing,”  The  word  describing 
the  crime  is  not  felicitously  chosen,  for  Webster  defines 
junketing  as  feasting  in  secret,  and  it  ciin  not  be  truthfully 
alleged  that  the  Fresident  is  fishing  in  secret,  or  that  Sec- 
retary  Chandler  takes  trips  in  the  Tallapoota  by  stealth, 
fue  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  President  has  gone 
a-fishing,  and  that  Secretary  Chandler  has  gone  a-sailing 
m a revenue-cutter.  Moreover,  the  other  Secretaries  are 


somewhere,  and  the  government  is  apparently  “running 
itself.” 

It  is  not  alleged  that  anytliing  is  going  wrong,  or  that 
tlio  presence  of  the  President  and  the  cabinet  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  vacation  would  make  the  slightest  difi'crence 
in  routine  work,  nor  can  it  lie  said  tliat  tlie  Secretary  of 
State  in  Newport,  or  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  a New 
Hampshire  navy-yard  or  upon  a cruise,  aro  so  far  from 
Washington  tliat  a catastrophe  might  occur  before  they 
could  reach  the  capital.  All  that  cun  he  truthfully  said 
upon  the  subject  is  that  it  is  the  dull — and  droll — political 
season ; the  season,  in  fact,  of  political  drivel  and  “emptins.” 

Some  inquirer  in  Connecticut  asks  the  ILrald  to  tell  the 
real  truth  about  Mr.  Tildkn’s  force  and  vigor.  The  Hrruld 
replies  that  certainly  it  will  do  so  witli  pleasure.  Mr.  Til- 
den  is  a good  man,  and  weighs  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  That  is  the  way  in  w liich  the  Herald  treats  a great 
and  good  statesman.  Tlieu  a Republican  journal  states 
that  it  is  wliispered  aliont  tliat  the  Democratic  Governor 
of  New  York  has  gone  jiiiikctiug  to  the  North  Woods,  and 
that  junketing  is  obviously  not  exclusively  a Republican 
crime,  and  that  it  is  not  positively  necessary  to  turn  out 
the  Republicans  in  order  to  suppre.ss  junketing.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Tilden  treats  with  mysterious  and  suspicions 
silence  the  question  whetlier  he  killed  Hancock,  and  from 
time  to  time  an  anonymous  writer  details  the  private  col- 
loquies of  General  Garfield  and  Dorsey  to  sliow  tiie  utter 
baseness  and  rascality  of — Garfikio).  The  sliij)  of  state  is 
in  the  very  doldrums  of  political  inanity.  Happy  the  peo- 
ple which  lias  no  annals  I 


AN  UNCROWNED  KING. 

It  was  a harmless  gentleman  and  a pathetically  droll 
figure  ill  the  history  of  the  time  wlio  lately  died  at  Frolis- 
dorf.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  King  who  ever  i)a.ssed  a 
long  life,  with  all  the  pleasure  and  odnlatioii,  and  without 
one  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities,  of  royalty.  He  was  as 
reverently'  honored  by  the  legitimists  of  France  as  if  lie 
had  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  their  liotnage  was  even  more 
suhliinated  by  the  fact  of  bis  deprivation  of  the  actual 
crown.  Those  who  saw  and  knew  the  French  pilgrims  re- 
turning fioni  a visit  to  liis  Majesty  describe  them  as  full  of 
a kind  of  tender  exaltation,  ns  if  they  had  been  caught  up 
in  beatific  vision. 

This  is  very  ilroll  when  one  thinks  of  the  placid  fat  gen- 
tleman, who  enjoyed  his  dinner,  and  passed  his  time  in 
hunting  and  religious  observances  and  receiving  the  fiattery 
of  those  who  regarded  him  as  a kind  of  sacred  being.  He 
bas  been  always  highly  commended  for  his  fidelity  to  his 
belief  that  God  really  designed  him  to  be  the  supreme 
ruler  of  Freiiclimen,  and  also  for  his  steady  refusal  to  a.s- 
sert  his  right  by  force  of  arms.  He  lias  been  certainly  the 
most  gentle  and  undemonstrative  of  royal  exiles  and  pre- 
tenders. But  it  is  not  improbable  that  jie  preferred  tlie 
pomp  and  fonn  of  royality  to  its  actual  substance.  He 
was  evidently  not  a man  of  energj’,  and  of  wliat  the  French 
call  initiative;  and  a life  of  the  perilous  excitement  and 
agitation  which  that  of  a French  king  must  he  coiihl  have 
liad  little  charm  for  the  mild  and  eupeptic  Henry. 

When  ills  opportunity  came,  and  without  intrigue  or  ef- 
fort of  his  own,  be  put  it  aside,  and  declined  to  mount  tlie 
throne,  upon  a plea  of  objection  to  the  national  flag — a flag 
wliicli  at  tlie  moment  was  doubly  dear  to  French  pride,  be- 
cause it  liad  just  been  covered  with  defeat  and  mi.sfortune. 
Snell  an  act  at  sncli  a time  sliowed  as  much  disinclination 
to  wear  the  crown  as  inability  to  gra.sp  tlie  situation.  Jt 
certainly  allowed  ids  entire  niititness  for  the  position  wliicli 
lie  piously  held  to  have  been  divinely  allotteil  to  him.  His 
death  leaves  as  the  retireseiifative  of  the  old  royal  house 
of  Franco  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentleman  in 
full  sympathy  with  liis  time,  and  whose  position  may  serve 
his  country  by  eonstantly  reniindiiig  it  that  there  is  a liv- 
ing ami  able  head  of  an  anti-repnblieaii  tendency,  if  at  any 
time,  the  republic  by  extravagance  or  by  reaction  should 
dissatisfy  France. 

rERSONAL. 

Thk  Athetxnnu  priiit.s  an  interc-sting  budget  of  letters  written 
bv  Lady  Byro.n,  Mrs.  LKtoii,  and  Lord  Bvron.  It  thinks  the  time 
ha-s  come  when  tlie  scandalous  legends  tliat  have  sullied  the  fair 
fame  of  the  poet,  his  wife,  and  ids  sister  should  be  finally  dissi- 
pated ; and  it  believes  that  no  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  letters  without  feeling  that  the  stories  long  current  are  baae- 
Tess. 

— Both  the  public  and  Mr.  William  Bi.ack  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  announcement  that  .Mr.  Black’s  next  novel,  which 
will  be  begun  in  Harper’s  Maoazi.nk  for  February,  will  l>e  illns- 
trated  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  The  title  of  the  work  is  Judith 
Shakgpe'are,  her  Ijove  Affairs  and  other  Adrentures,  and  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  and  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a region  with 
which  Mr.  Abbey’s  travels  and  studies  have  made  him  familiar, 
but  ids  main  qualifications  are  his  alert  imagination  and  delicate 
sympatliy. 

— Mr.  E.  G.  Holtmas,  a foreigner  in  Japan,  got  to  like  both  rice 
and  pickles,  not  even  excepting  the  infamous  daiko,  “ a lialf-piitrid, 
lialf-saJted  preparation  of  large  horse-radish,  and  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world  to  make  rice  go  down ; for  if  you  take  a piece  and 
chew  it  well  till  the  taste  is  all  over  your  mouth,  you  would,  I be- 
lieve, eat  anything  else  in  the  world  afterward  to  get  rid  of  the 
taste  again.” 

M.  Renan  professes  to  think  very  lightly  of  literary  glory.  “ I 

tried  to  care  for  literature  for  a while,  only  to  gratify  M.  Saint*- 
Bkcve,  who  liad  a great  deal  of  influence  over  me.  Since  ids  dentil 
1 care  no  longer.  I see  very  well  that  talent  has  a value  only  be- 
cause the  world  is  childish.  If  the  world  liad  a strong  enough 
head,  it  would  content  itself  with  truth.  Literary  skill  has  injured 
me  more  as  a savant  than  it  lias  helped  me  for  itself.  I have  never 
in  tlie  least  rested  on  it.  I have  alwavs  been  the  least  literary  of 
men.”  Y’et  it  is  entirely  to  his  extraordinary  literary  skill  that 
M.  Renan  is  indebted  for  the  vnstness  of  tlie  audience  that  lie  ad- 
dresses. 

— Mr.  Ernest  W.  Ixixofellow  describes  Cofttre  as  a short, 
thick  man,  with  a great  shock  of  iron-gray  hair  protruding  from 
under  his  old  straw  bat;  eyes  small,  but  very  briglit,  set  in  a rath- 
er heavy  and  puffy  face  of  a pale  and  sallow  hue;  nose  large,  with 
open  and  very  sensitive  nostrils ; clean-sliaved,  save  for  a lieavy, 
drooping  gray  mustache,  whicli  concealed  a large,  sensuous  mouth  ; 
finallr  a receding  chin,  almost  lost  in  a thick  neck,  suggestive  of 
apoplexy.  “ Not  a handsome  man,  certainly,"  continues  Mr.  Lono- 
PKLLOw  ’;  “ at  the  same  time,  despite  his  small  stature,  he  gave  you 


a sense  of  power  that  was  unmistakable.  There  was  a flash  iu 
his  eyes  that  revealed  the  sacred  fire,  and  you  felt  that  he  wa.s  no 
common  man,  as  his  outward  aspect  might  lead  you  at  first  to  im- 
agine. He  was  ungraceful,  but  with  a certain  old-fashioned  court- 
esy, especially  with  ladies,  that  made  up  for  the  want  of  polish.” 
It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Lonokki-low's  picture  of  his  father’s 
house  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

— Mr.  Charles  Dfni.KY  Warner  writes  that  during  his  stay  in 
Tangier  he  wa.s  often  attended  in  ids  strolls  by  a charming  boy  in 
a ragged  gown,  hand.some,  and  with  tlie  breeding  of  a prince,  who, 
liaving  picked  up  a little  French  and  a little  English,  aspired  to 
earn  a few  coppere  by  being  a guide.  “You  know  Mark  ’Twail?” 
he  asked,  by  way  of  scraping  acquaintance  on  his  first  appearance. 
"Yes,  I know  Mark  Twain  very  well.  Do  you?”  “Ya-as;  he 
friend  to  me.  I guide  to  him.  He  vely  good  man,  Mark  Twail.” 

“ Why,  you  young  rascal,  you  weren’t  bom  when  he  was  in  Tangier 
sixteen  years  ago.”  “ Oh,  ya-as,  bom  enough.  Me  know  him. 
He  vely  good  man.  Plenty  backsheesh.” 

— The  awards  to  American  artists  at  the  Munich  International 
Exhibition  ai-e  as  follows:  Mr.  David  Neal  beexiraes  Hors  Con- 
cours,  and  Messrs.  E.  A.  Abbey,  T.  E.  Rosenthal,  William  M. 
Chase,  and  F.  Ji  enollnu  receive  medals  of  the  second  class. 

— President  Arthur  reached  his  zenith  as  a fisherman  when,  at 
one  cast  in  a tributary  of  the  Yellowstone,  he  landed  three  trout 
weighing  together  four  and  a quarter  pounds,  and  at  each  of  six 
other  casts  lie  landed  two  specimens  almost  as  fine. 

— The  Anib  of  the  desert  is  proiiount“ed  by  a recent  traveller 
to  be  a continual  fraud  and  sham,  with  his  haughty,  frowning  air, 
his  gravity  and  laziness,  his  courage  and  courtesy,  these  qualities 
being  only  a mask  to  liide  a soul  which  is  often  mean,  grasping, 
cowardly,  and  treacherous,  and  which  only  his  brother  Arab  knows 
how  to  estimate  at  its  true  value. 

— The  feeling  of  the  average  American  frontiersman  toward 
his  neighbor  the  Indian  is  expressed  by  a fur  Western  newspaper 
as  follows:  “By  a ‘good  Indian’  we  mean  a dead  Indian.” 

— Young  Mr.  Arthur,  the  President’s  son,  is  described  by  a 
Block  Island  correspondent  as  a meek-mannei^  prince,  with  long 
slim  legs,  a stoop  in  his  shoulders,  a brier-wood  pipe  in  his  moutli, 
a heavy  lower  jaw,  and  a resemblance  to  his  grandfather,  who 
preached  in  New  England  thirty  years  ago. 

— “ Miss  WooLSON,”  says  the  Aeadetny,  “ is  American — very 
American — but  in  the  best  sense.  For  the  Major  is  a book  few 
Europeans,  if  any,  could  hare  written,  concentrating  as  it  does 
such  nen’oiis  power  and  earnest  sentiment  upon  purely  domestic 
incident.  The  old  Major,  dimly  conscious  of  his  failing  mind,  the 
sickly  little  boy,  his  pretended  pupil,  but  really  his  playmate,  and 
the  faithful  women  who  jealously  hide  from  the  world,  and  even 
from  himself,  the  secret  of  his  imbecility,  form  a truly  pathetic  and 
truly  beautiful  group,  very  difficult  to  draw,  but  very  well  drawn 
indeed.” 

— It  is  reported  that  Mr.  W.  H. '^’^andkrbilt  has  offered  Miss 
Thursbv  #lb,0<)0  a year  to  sing  in  the  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
church  on  Sundays.  Miss  Thcrsby  will  sing  in  concert  also  the 
coming  season.  The  average  salary  of  a singer  in  a quartet  choir 
of  a New  York  church  is  six  hundred  dollars  a year. 

— The  Rev.  H.  J.  Lynch,  r Catholic  clergyman  of  Lakeville,  Con- 
necticut, has  incurred  the  ill-will  of  some  residents  of  that  charm- 
ing village  by  erecting  a large  crucifix,  twelve  feet  high,  in  front  of 
ills  church,  and  in  full  view  of  the  street.  The  objectors  have 
prepared  an  address  in  which  they  ask  him  to  use  his  influence  in 
procuring  the  removal  of  the  image,  because  “ such  a display  is  not 
in  liarinony  with  American  ideas  and  customs,  is  shocking  to  the 
sensibilities  of  many,  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the  sentiments 
and  wishes  of  a great  portion  of  the  people  of  this  communitv.” 

— ViiTOR  Hroo  has  .sent  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  by  the  catastrophe  at  Ischia — “ A catastrophe,”  he 
writes,  “ whicli  is  more  than  an  Italian  catastrophe;  it  is  more 
than  a luinian  catastrophe:  it  is  a universal  catastrophe.  I feel 
touched.  I send  my  mite.”  Rut  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  in  any 
city  of  the  world  on  any  day  of  the  year  are  really  more  pitiable. 
Only  they  are  less  picturesque. 

— Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the  leading  lady  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s 
company,  will  receive  a salary  of  ?!16(I0  a week  while  playing  in 
this  eoimtry.  Though  she  is  an  actress  of  the  first  water,  the  sum 
is  wmsidered  very  large.  Yet  Mre.  Langtry,  who  is  not  an  actress 
at  all,  earned  more  than  twice  as  much. 

— Lord  Cairns,  whose  son.  Lord  Garmoyle,  is  to  marry  Miss 
FoRTK.sfi  K,  the  actress,  has  bought  up  all  the  photographs  of  that 
lady  that  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  has  asked  her 
not  to  sit  again  for  her  portrait.  It  is  not  said  whether  the  nega- 
tives of  those  photographs  have  been  purchased  too. 

— The  Rev.  Phili.ips  Brooks  has  tieen  visiting  a monastery  in 
tlie  Pyrenees,  and  Monsignor  Capri,  has  been  lecturing  in  Brmk- 
lyn  on  “ Life  in  a Cloister.” 

— A visitor  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia,  finds  that 
at  the  hotel  it  is  unnecessary  to  lock  things  up,  “ Even  cigars  ly- 
ing on  tlie  table  are  not  coveted  by  the  porter.  The  doors  are  all 
open  by  day  and  by  night,  and  nothing  is  touched.  Tlie  porter 
coolly  walks  into  your  room  in  the  rooming,  takes  away  your  boots, 
blacks  them,  and  brings  them  back.  It  gives  a New-Yorker  a cu- 
rious sensation — this  leaving  everything  open.  The  same  trust  in 
human  nature  pervades  every  part  of  the  place.  Down  in  tlie 
hatli-houses,  if  you  can  not  make  change,  it  is  no  matter — pay  it  to- 
morrow. At  the  cigar  stand,  if  you  have  not  the  requisite  quarter, 
it  will  do  as  well  next  time  you  call." 

— Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  has  invested  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  an 
Artesian  well  just  dug  in  the  cellar  of  his  new  building  at  No.  1 
Broadway.  It  is  expected  to  discharge  fifty  gallons  of  pure  cold 
water  a minute  the  year  round,  from  a depth  of  twelve  liundred 
feet.  Tliough  situat^  only  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  Bay 
of  New  York,  this  well  has  not  a drop  of  salt  water. 

— M.  fiMtLK  OU.IVIER  condemns  the  French  school-books  as  ir- 
religious and  partisan,  and  has  written  a pamphlet  on  tlie  need  of 
religion  in  social  life.  “So  long,”  he  says,  “as  the  world  moves 
amid  the  awful  silence  of  mystery,  and  our  life  is  given  over  to 
evil,  so  long  as  death  hovers  over  the  objects  of  our  love,  and  chil- 
ilren  are  carried  by  it  from  tlieir  parents,  stoicism  can  only  serve 
for  a few  unbending  hearts,  and  there  will  be  temples  and  dogmas, 
prayers  and  priests.” 

— Mr.  Henry  James,  on  a recent  visit  to  Cliambord,  in  France, 
where  tlie  late  “ Henry  V.”  hailed  from,  found  it  a strange  mixture 
of  society  and  solitude.  Its  park,  now  disfeatured,  is  twenty-one 
miles  in  circumference.  The  towers,  the  turrets,  the  cupolas,  the 
gables,  the  lanterns,  the  chimneys  of  the  palace,  look  more  like  the 
spires  of  a city  than  tlie  salient  points  of  a single  building.  A 
little  village  clusters  witliin  view  of  the  stately  windows,  and  a 
couple  of  inns  near  by  offer  entertainment  to  pilgrims.  The  pal- 
ace itself  is  a wilderness  of  empty  chambers — a royal  and  romantic 
barrack.  Its  exiled  owner  had  not  the  means  to  keep  up  four 
hundred  rooms;  he  contented  himself  with  preserving  the  huge 
outside.  Tlie  repairs  of  the  prodigious  roof  alone  must  have  ah- 
sorbed  a large  part  of  his  revenue.  The  great  feature  of  the  in- 
terior is  the  celebrated  double  staircase  rising  straight  througli 
the  building,  with  two  courses  of  steps,  so 
and  descend  witlioul  meeting.  Impreasivu  as  it  is,  theXEStoou^ 
Cliambord  seemed  to  have  a little  stupidity.  Its  cIi,^^psaHiif . 
are  Bourbon  portraits,  hideous  tape8trw^taiBihHlii^HTB|||||^ 
and  a eolleetion  of  militaaia^aua  used 
infancy.  . ^ 
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THE  GRE.\T  E.VRTIIQUAK?:. 

The  island  of  Java,  the  scene  of  the  recent  terrihlc  cartlifiii.akw, 
lies  south  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  separated  from  it  hy  the  .Straits 
of  Siinda,  and  extends  to  the  eastward  64"  miles,  with  a wiilth 
varyiiiR  from  .36  to  126  miles.  Two  mountain  chains  extend  the 
whole  length,  broken  by  rich  valleys,  which  yield  sugar  and  the 
highly  prized  Java  coffee.  Numerous  volcanoes  show  tlieinselves 
along  the  mountain  chains,  but  are  tiot  often  in  cniptioii,  though 
earthquake  shocks  are  of  common  occurrence. 

The  city  of  Batavia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  end.  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East,  and 
has  a population  of  12i),t*t)0  iiihubitanis,  European  and  Javanese. 
It  is  beautifully  laid  out,  with  wide  carriage  drives  on  each  side  of 
canals  shaded  by  luxuriant  tropical  foliage. 

Anjer,  recently  swept  out  of  existence,  is  also  on  the  western  end 


of  the  island.  It  was  a town  of  aliout  Hist  or  Imsi  inhabitants, 
who  deriveil  support  priiici|Mlly  by  supplying  vessels  in  the  China 
trade  with  fresh  provisions,  water,  etc.  They  stoppe<l  there  for 
that  purpose  and  for  or<lei>.  us  it  is  in  communication  by  telegraph 
with  Europe  anil  China.  Situated  on  a low  i>oint  of  latid  only  a few 
feet  aliovc  the  sea,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  tidal  wave. 

The  iinpaverl  streets  of  the  town  were  wide,  and  the  low  iliatelt- 
roofed  houses  were  enibowertsl  in  graceful  foliage,  elTeetually  pitv 
tecling  them  from  the  rays  of  the  mid  day  sun.  <»n  tho  extreme 
point,  a short  disunce  from  the  sea,  was  the  «»ld  landmark  so  well 
known  b»  all  East  Indiaincn,  the  great  Imnyun-trce,  wliich  towcrcil 
alravc  all  surrounding  objtaLs,  rendering  it  conspicuous  many  miles 
at  sea.  It  was  tlic  largest  trw  of  any  kind  known  in  the  East, 
anti  although  turt  attaining  the  height  of  some  of  those  found  in 
the  Vosomite  Valley,  it  had  a inueh  greater  bulk.  It  was  17"  fivt 
in  heiglit;  the  tnink,  or  ratlier  the  assemblage  of  trunks,  was  23 


feet  in  diameter,  while  the  dense  foliage  spread  in  a circle  of  192 
feet  in  diameter.  The  ladder  shown  in  the  picture  was  used  to 
i-each  a house  built  on  the  closely  knitted  branches  sixty  feet 
fixwn  the  gvomid,  yet  completely  hidden  fmm  view. 

The  captain  of  a steamer  which  was  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  dur- 
ing the  eruptions  reports  tlmt  asliea  fell  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  that  he  passed  masses  of  float- 
ing pumice-stone  several  fwt  in  depth.  It  is  estimated  that  10,0"" 
persotis  lost  their  lives  at  Tjiringin,  and  that  the  total  numWr  of 
persons  killc'd  by  the  eruption  and  tidal  waves  was  30,<hh». 

• Ml  the  lowlands  of  Batavia,  where  the  waters  have  recoded  and 
ipiicted  down,  htindrcils  of  bi-uiscd  and  mangled  Inidics  arc  lying 
ex|>osod.  X sanitary  corps  has  been  formed,  and  the  corpses  arc 
Wing  removeil  and  burie<l  ns  fast  us  possible,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  breetling  and  spread  of  contagion.  The  .Straits  have  bn'Oine 
dangerous  to  navigation  on  norount  of  tlic  formation  of  new  islands. 
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THE  Mil  KTNP  TTHTTR  “ tennis  youth  is  a factor 

uunjiviwvr  nuUK.  of  supreme  importance. 

Yon  good  old  Boss,  stand  quietly  now,  ®'or  three  successive  years  Mr.  Richarp  D. 

And  don’t  be  turning  your  head  this  wav.  Skars  has  held  the  lawn  tennis  uhainpiouship  of 
You’re  looking  for  Donald,  it’s  plain  to  see  United  States.  He  is  a young  man,  twenty- 

But  he  won’t  be  here  to-day.  ’ “"<1  graduated  in  tlie  class  of  ’83 

Nobody  came  with  me,  dear  old  Boss  Harvard  University.  His  recoi-d  as  a tennis- 

Not  even  to  carry  my  pail;  for,  vou  see  player  has  not  been  approached  in  this  country, 

Donald’s  gone  whistling  down  the'  lane,  * **®  having  suffered  defeat  only  once  where  a prize 

And  Donald  is  vexed  with  me.  ' ***  honor  was  to  be  bestowed.  This  was  in  the 

match  for  the  Harvard  championship  of  last  year, 
And  all  because  of  a trifling  thing : which  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Clauk,  one  of  the  two 

He  asked  me  a question,  and  I said  “ Nay.”  brothers  who  lately  faced  the  famous  Rknshaw 

I never  dreamed  that  he  would  not  guess  brothers,  the  English  champions,  across  a net,  and 

It  was  only  a woman’s  wav.  thoroughly  and  honorably  beaten.  It  is  not 

I wonder  if  Donald  has  ever'  learned  probable  that  Mr.  Skars  will  figure  as  a tourna- 

The  motto  of  “ Try  and  try  again.”  ®t®”t  player  after  the  present  season,  except  to 

I think,  if  he  had,  it  might  have  been  defend  his  championship,  nor  is  he  likely  to  im- 

He  had  not  learned  in  vain.  prove  much  in  his  play,  although  this  year’s  form 

shows  a marked  advance  over  that  of  last  yioir. 
And  there  needn’t  have  stretched  between  us  His  game  is  particularly  graceful  and  accurate, 


In  such  a game  as  lawn  tennis  youth  is  a factor  able  to  push  the  winners.  But  even  h^jhey  ^ ^ntomo  his  ey*mw  ■ 

of  supreme  importance.  been  in  the  best  condition,  the  final  result  would  no  further  objection.  He  wu  sbsentftj,??  I 

For  three  successive  years  Mr.  Richarp  D.  hardly  have  been  different,  for  the  winning  p|^  ? ^ I 

Srars  has  held  the  lawn  tennis  championship  of  played  a stronger  game  than  they  have  ever  to  con^s  that  the  h*  of  m,  J I 

the  United  States.  He  is  a young  man,  twentv-  fore  exliibited,  and  in  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  even  aiid  bt^  to  «b^th  alamiing  nyilij.  w I 

two  yea, -8  old,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  ’83  tlieir  late  conquerors,  tlie  Clarks,  could  have  when  be  re-appear^  ,t  was  only  to  boU  I 

at  Harvard  University.  His  recoixi  as  a tennis-  won  against  such  play.  In  this  match,  at  leas^  op^,  and  I enter^,  hoping  for  the  beg.  1 

plaver  lias  not  been  approached  in  this  country,  Dr.  Dwight  played  more  brilliantly  than  his  part-  Tlie  rwm  in  which  I found  myself  I 

he  'having  suffered  defeat  only  once  where  a prize  ner  and  subsequent  victor,  and  showed  himsell  one,  and  presented  an  aspect  of  mbw  2 
or  an  honor  was  to  be  bestow'cd.  This  was  in  the  to  be  second  to  none  m a double-hand^  player.  luxury  than  one  is  accustomed  to  mmtiA 
match  for  the  Harvard  championship  of  last  year,  If  the  apprenticeship  is  long  and  the  contest  the  sato»«  of  hotels.  At  the  further  md  ,1  k 
which  was  won  bv  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  one  of  the  two  stern,  the  rewards  are  both  handsome  and  cost-  Udy  Constance  was  standing,  tall  aud  etei 

brothers  who  lately  faced  the  famous  Rknshaw  ly.  Mr.  Skar.s,  by  winning  the  singles,  aw, uired  holding  my  c^rd  between  her  long,  shapeh 

brothers,  the  English  champions,  across  a net,  and  a handsome  silver  cup  given  by  the  National  As-  prs,  aud  talking  to  a gray-headed  tnaa 
were  thoroughly  and  honorablv  beaten.  It  is  not  socialioii ; a bronze  plaque  given  under  conditions  back  was  turned  toward  me,  and  who  vas 
probable  that  Mr.  Skars  will  'figuie  as  a tourna-  by  two  Philadelphia  gentlemen ; a silver  cup  pre-  mg  Uis  feet  by  the  fire,  I advanced,  uncomlonj, 

ment  plaver  after  the  present  season,  except  to  sented  by  the  governors  of  the  Newport  Casino,  bly  conscious  of  my  person,  and  eager  to  ente 

1.:.,  ..U., — i.«  to  played  for  as  often  as  the  National  Tourna-  what  certamlv  wore  the  . /, 


prove  much  in  his  play,  although  this  year’s  form  uicnt  is  held  on  their  grounds;  and  tlie  “ Hors- 


man  Trophy,”  a full-sized  lawn  tennis  racquet,  or-  “ I’m  afraid  you  must  think  i 
namented  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  strung  with  to  force  iny  way  in  like  this,”  I 


what  certainly  wore  the  appearance  oI  i tife 
unwarrantable  intrusion. 

“ I’m  afraid  you  must  think  it  very  cool  o!  a, 


On  this  fair  evening,  the  meadow  wide. 
And  I needn’t  have  milked  aloue  to-night, 
With  nobody  at  my  side. 

What  was  it  he  said  to  me  yester  cve, 
Something  about-~al)out  my  eyes? 

It’s  strange  how  clever  that  Donald  can  be; 
That  is,  whenever  he  tries. 

Now,  Bossy,  old  cow,  you  mustn’t  tell 
That  I’ve  crieti  a little  while  milking  you ; 
For,  don’t  you  see  ? it  is  nothing  to  me 
What  Donald  may  choose  to  do. 

If  he  chose  to  go  whi.stling  down  the  lane, 

J chose  to  sing  gayly  coming  here. 

But  it’s  lonely  without  him,  after  all ; 

Now  isn’t  it.  Bossy  dear” 

I — hark ! who’s  that  ? Oli,  Donald,  it’s  vou ! 


his  judgment  excellent,  and  his  facility  in  recov-  harp  strings.  Tliis  hanil.some  trophy  was  pre- 
eriiig  apparently  hopeless  returns  wonderful.  It  seuied  last  year  by  Mr.  E.  I.  IIoksman,  of  New 
is  difficult,  in  view  of  tlic  fact  that  he  is  actually  York,  and  is  to  Imj  played  for  every  year  until  it 
the  best  American  player,  to  siiy  in  what  respect  has  Iwien  won  three  times,  not  necessarily  in  suc- 


lie  is  weak ; but  if  be  were  nmlched  against  tlie  ces.sior 
best  Englisli  playcin  it  would  probably  l>o  seen  it  twic 
that  his  play  is  not  snfllcieutly  aggressive  to  pre-  ty  that 
vail  in  the  best  company.  In  this  icsiiect,  in-  ly  rcgi 
dctsl,  he  seems  to  be  inferior  to  his  closest 
competitor,  Dr.  Diviuht.  In  the  final  lualch 
for  the  championship  between  tbese  two  gen- 
tleraeii  it  was  a noticeable  fact  that  while  the 
latter  played  mainly  from  about  the  service-line, 
depending  almost  entirely  on  bis  skill  in  volley- 
ing, Mr.  ^KARS  took  up  his  position  nearer  to  the 
base-line  than  to  the  service-line;  and  altiiuugh  Autiki 
the  gix?ater  distance  from  the  net  gave  liim  a 
better  chance  to  make  sure  of  liis  returns,  tlie 
position  of  his  opponent,  about  midway  in  the 


ces.sion,  by  tiie  same  person.  Mr.  Skars  has  won 
it  twice,  aud  there  seems  to  be  a .strong  prubabili- 


was  pre-  were  so  good  as  to  say  that  I might 
N,  of  New  this  is  the  third  time  that  I have  been,  von 
ar  until  it  —and— anti  I thought  perhaps  there  wis  m 

•ily  in  sue-  mistake — ” 

as  has  won  Lady  Constance  paid  no  attention  wh»tj(»if. 
: prubabili-  to  my  breathless  excuses.  She  skipped  ulfc. 


ty  that  a year  hence  he  will  be  justified  in  proud-  for  a moment  to  hold  out  her  h 

ly  ix'gardiug  it  as  his  own  personal  property.  quested  me  to  sit  down,  at  the  same  time  pi;. 

iug  to  a somewhat  remote  chair,  and  then  i 
~ sullied  lier  own  seat  aud  her  conversation  wiihtl  * 

T-TTTnT-DXr  TIATT  * They  spoke  in  a language  which  vc 

1 JtilKJLBY  HAJLL.  Wlmlly  unknown  to  me,  and  were  ei-idewlui 

little  affected  by  my  presence  as  if  I had  ben; 
By  W.  F.  NORRIS,  deaf  and  dumb.' 

This  cavalier  treatment  at  least  gave  me  tn? 
Author  ok  “Matrimony,”  “Muli.k.  Dr  Mkmac,"  to  Cool  down  and  to  recover  my  seUpossesfiw, 

“ No  Nkw  Thino,”  “ Ukaps  of  Monby,”  rro.  so  that  I did  not  find  it  as  embarrassing  1 
might  have  done  under  ordinary  circumsuoa. 

1 thought  I would  sit  the  other  visitor  oovn. 

CHAPTER  XH.  “«  soon  as  his  inning  was  over,  mine  might  b. 

rKORUK  LOSKS  A PKWT  8™’  ^i  tlie  Dican  time  I took  stock  of  the  afar. 

“ ■ ment,  which,  with  its  stands  of  hot  house  pUat 

When  King  Ferdinand  II.,  by  the  grace  of  God  its  Oriental  and  Spanish  rugs,  iu  piles  of  booli 
and  the  will  of  nations  more  )>owerful  than  his  and  newspapers,  and  its  bronzes  and  other  knici 
own,  ruled  over  the  Two  Sicilies,  it  useil  to  be  knacks  carelessly  deposited  here  and  there, » 
the  custom  of  all  well-to-do  Neatxiliian.s,  as  well  ed  characteristic  enough  of  its  tempotan  mi- 
as  of  the  numerous  strangers  who  dwell  within  tress.  It  was  the  habitation  of  a nomad,  k 
their  gates,  to  drive  up  aud  down  the  Cliiaja  for  of  a nomad  with  a well-lined  purse;  and  In* 
a matter  of  tliive  hours  evei-y  afternoon.  The  wondering  what  Mowbray  and  others  could  haw 
Uliiaja,  us  evervlxaly  knows,  follows  the  eurves  meant  by  representing  Lady  Constance  as  a pe: 


THIRLBY  HALL.* 


By  W.  F.  NORRIS, 


Did  you  speak  ?— excuse  me — what  did  you  court,  enabled  the  latter  to  play  a severer  game. 


say? 

“ May  you  carry  my  pail  ?”  Well,  yes ; at  least, 
I suppose,  if  you  try',  you  may. 

But,  Donald,  if  1 had  answered  No, 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  occurred  to  you 
Not  to  be  vexed  at  a woman’s  way, 

But  to  try  what  coaxing  would  do? 

M.  D,  Brisk. 


If  the  two  players  were  equal  iu  other  respects, 
the  aggressive  attitude  of  Dr.  Dwic.ht  would 
probably  be  the  means  of  reversing  their  re- 
spective positions  as  victor  and  vaixpiished. 

Dr.  DwniiiTisu  physician  practicing  at  Boston, 
and  is  ahout  ten  years  older  than  Mr.  Skars.  In 
addition  to  being  tlie  second  anialenr  tennis- 
player  in  Aniei'iea,  he  is  the  fiopnlar  and  hard- 
working president  of  the  National  Lawn  Tennis 
Association,  under  whose  rules  and  ansiiices  the 


THE  LAWN  TENNIS  CHAM- 
PIUNSHIR 


other  open  tournaments,  are  held.  To  his  r 
■ tlie  success  of  the  leeeiit  meeting  was  main] 

',  notwithstanding  and  it  is  not  too  nnieli  to  say  that  to  hi 
section  of  tenuis-  game  of  lawn  tennis  owes  iinieli  of  the  si 
championship  ha.s  that  has  attended  its  adoption  in  this  eo 
sire  to  change  the  It  was  a matter  of  great  regret  that  tlie 


For  the  third  successive  year,  notwithstanding  and  it  is  not  too  niiu 
the  objections  of  a considerable  section  of  tenuis-  game  of  lawn  tennis  < 
players,  the  annual  lawn  tennis  championship  ha.s  that  has  attended  its 
been  held  at  Newport.  The  desire  to  change  the  It  was  a matter  of  gi 
venite  to  some  ground  iu  the  near  ncigliborhocKl  oflieially  devolving  up< 
of  New  York  was  a praiseworthy  expression  of  the  Newport  meeting  ii 
local  pride,  but  any  one  who  has  attended  the  fit  than  he  would  otln 
Newport  tournament,  and  who  has  had  an  op-  tain  the  great  effort  i 


■elly  all  of  the  most  beautiful  bay  in 
i eiieigv  at  all  events  was,  as  hot,  dns 
Illy  due,  a strip  of  higliway  as  ever  jhi 
him  the  were  condemned  to  freqiie 


III  the  world,  and  is,  or  son  without  fortune,  when  my  musings  were  fr 

lusty,  and  iiiiilodorous  agreeably  interrupt^  by  the  discovery  ihit  4“ 

|HKjr  slaves  of  fasliiuii  couple  beside  the  fire  were  talking  sbonl  m 

iient.  The  slaves  of  liady  Constance  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  aii 


, swallow  ed  the  dust  and  the  bad  a few  words,  and  laughed ; and  then  the  sn 
appiireiii  iiieoiiveiiieiiee.  Lady  — a man  of  something  over  middle  age,  i 
r tixik  her  turn  of  the  tread-miil  weather-beaten,  wrinkled  face,  and  an  uni 


the  New  port  meeting  naturally  rendeied  him  le.ss 
fit  than  he  would  otllerwi^c  iiave  been  to  main- 
tain the  great  effort  which  his  match  with  Mr. 


leientioiisly  with  the  others.  At  regular  h 


lustache— pushed  back  his  duii, 


portunity  of  contrasting  the  convenienees  offered  Sears  required.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  result 

by  the  Casino  with  those  pi-ovided  by  any  club  in  would  probably  have  been  different,  but  the  light 

the  New  York  district,  would  iu  candor  be  forced  would  liave  lieen  closer.'  As  it  was,  the  first  tw  o 

to  acknowledge  that  the  committee  of  the  Na-  seta  went  to  Mr.  Skars  easily,  his  opjionent  win- 

tional  Association  was  right  iu  ivitlistanding  the  uing  but  two  games  out  of  fourteen.  In  the 

desire  for  change.  Apart  from  the  convenienees  third  set,  however,  Dr.  Diviout  played  brilliantly, 

of  the  Casino  for  players,  it  would  be  difficult  to  the  score  of  games  stumliiig  at  tiie  close  of  the 

imagine  a fairer  scene  than  the  lawns  presented  tenth  game  “ five  all.”  Then  ensued  the  closest 

daring  the  four  days  on  which  the  tournament  game  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  an  ini- 

was  held.  Lawn  tennis  is  a pastime  enjoying  a portant  match,  for,  being  a final  niuteli,  with 


was  held.  Lawn  tennis  is  a pastime  enjoying  a portant  match,  for,  being  a final  niuteli,  with 

social  prestige  higher  than  that  bestowed  upon  the  games  at  “ five  all,”  two  games  had  to  be 

any  other  game  or  sjioft  which  may  be  indulged  won  in  succession  by  the  .same  plaver  before  vic- 

in  without  great  ex(>eii.se ; and  this  pi-estige  should  tory  could  be  claimed.  The  eleventh  game  was 

be  msintained,  if  for  no  other  reason  tlian  that  scored  by  Mr.  Skars,  his  opponent  counting  only 


ndei  ed  him  less  vals  her  carriage,  with  the  sw  arthy  Antonio  on  scrutinized  me  delilierately,  and  laughed  too. 
e been  to  main-  the  Ixix,  passed  beneath  niy  post  of  observation  ; I was  furious;  but  what  could  I do?  To»« 
match  with  Mr.  and  1 was  not  long  in  discovering  that  her  last  up  aud  walk  away,  without  haring  spolteo  i 

that  the  result  appearance  invariably  ueeiirred  between  half  word,  would  lie  too  ridiculous,  and  I hid  not  ne 

,*nt,  but  the  light  pa.st  four  and  a quarter  to  five;  at  which  hour  1 courage  to  offer  any  observation.  Therevne- 

ras,  the  first  tw  o eoiieludeil  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  thing  for  it  but  to  sit  still  and  wait  for  the  eoi 

s opfRineiit  will-  home.  I sup|)ose  I must  have  sat  there  for  it  Ian  i 

lurieen.  In  the  At  five  o’clock  one  evening,  therefore,  I took  quarter  of  an  hour,  smoothing  my  hat, and 
layed  brilliantly,  my  way  to  the  Hotel  Crocelle,  and  was  gratified  ing  quite  wretched,  before  the  stranger  got  up 

tile  close  of  the  to  hear  from  the  hall  jkivIov  that  Lady  Constance  Lady  Constance  accompanied  him  to  the  feo 

sued  the  closest  had  just  returned  from  her  drive.  All  the  great-  talking  earnestly  as  she  went,  and  then,  reis& 

1‘ssed  ill  an  hn-  er  was  iny  di.sap|M)intmeiU,  on  reaching  the  first  ing  to  the  fire-place,  stood,  with  her  elbow  nsuK 

lal  inaieli,  with  floor,  when  Antonio,  who  was  sitting  on  a chair  on  the  mantel-piece,  looking  down  at  the giotiK 

ames  had  to  be  in  the  pas.sage,  reading  a newspaiHpr,  rose  and  logs. 

layer  before  vie-  blandly  informed  me  that  her  ladyship  did  not  When  she  broke  silence,  it  was  to  ay, pet- 


it is  almost  the  only  out-dixir  < 
which  both  ladies  and  geiitlen 


informed  me  that  her  ladyship  did  not  When  she  broke  silence,  it  was  to  ay, piet- 
Now,  as  the  suniul  of  several  voices  sively,  as  though  there  had  lieen  nothing  in  li?f 

liiietlv  audible  through  the  door  over  previous  conduct  or  mine  which  called  for 


can  take  part.  It  can  ii 


^r,  probably,  be  as  pop- 


Agaiii  the  latter  player  added  a gam 


'•  The  wor.st  of  these  people  is  that  m: 
•er  bv  any  possibility  tell  whether  tkf 


ular(inthe  exact  sense  of  the  word)  as  base-ball,  but  Mr.  Beah.s,  playing  brilliantly,  won  the  next, 
but  it  does  not  need  to  be  so.  The  two  games  and  the  score  was  called  “ deuce  games”  again, 
are  entirely  distinct;  and  while  New  York,  Buf-  The  fifteenth  game  of  the  set  was  also  won  bv 


falo,  Chicago,  and  other  large  centres  of  popu-  Mr.  Skars,  bi 
lation  arc  the  natural  centres  of  the  game  of  Dwiuht  that 


base-ball,  lawn  tennis  finds  its  most  suitable  several  minutes,  during  which  no  less  than  twenty- 
head-quarters  at  the  beautiful  city  of  cottages  four  aces  in  all  were  scored,  that  the  match  was 
on  Narragansett  Bay.  decided  in  favor  of  Sears,  by  three  sets  to  none. 


Although  the  tournament  of  1883  was  a thor-  In  the  last  set  nine  games  fell  to  tlie  winner  and 
ough  success,  there  were  some  elements  of  dis-  seven  to  the  loser ; and  in  the  last  game  of  the 
appointment,  chief  of  which  was  the  compara-  last  set  Mr.  Skars  won  thirteen  aces  and  Dr. 


one  ace;  but  the  next  game  was  called  for  wliieli  he  was  mounting  guard,  it  was  pretty  clear  mark:  “ The  worst  of  these  people  is  that 
L'li  and  eliildren  | Dwioht,  bringing  the  score  back  to  “deiiee  that  Antonio  had  not  lieeti  instruct!^  to  make  can  never  by  any  possibility  tell  whether  tkf 
games.”  Again  the  latter  player  added  a game;  this  reply  to  all  applicants ; still,  since  I had  given  are  speaking  the  truth  or  not  It  is  foessenw 
but  Mr.  SEAK.S,  playing  brilliantly,  won  the  next,  no  notice  of  my  coming,  1 could  not  very  well  that  they  should  be  able  to  lie  readily  that  te 
and  the  score  was  called  “deuce  games”  again,  complain  of  the  door  l>eing  shut  in  my  face,  and  liecomes  a second  nature  to  them,  and  fnmiiert' 
The  fifteenth  game  of  the  set  was  also  won  by  I left  my  card,  remarking  that  I should  hope  to  knowing  for  certain  who  are  their  friendi  d: 
Mr.  Skars,  but  so  determined  was  the  play  of  Dr.  l>e  more  fortunate  on  some  future  occasion,  who  are  their  enemies,  they  end  by  8usp«ti« 
Dwioht  that  it  was  only  after  a game  that  lasted  Three  days  later  I accordingly  presented  myself  everybody.  I sometimes  doubtwhetherthetys 
several  minutes,  during  which  no  less  than  twenty-  again  at  the  same  hour,  and  was  again  met  with  tern  is  altogether  a good  one." 
four  aces  in  all  were  scored,  that  the  match  was  tlie  .same  discouraging  announcement — “Her  lady-  She  looked  up  at  me  half  interrogatirelr  ci 

decided  in  favor  of  Sears,  by  three  sets  to  none,  ship  does  not  receive.”  This  time  the  buzz  of  she  ceased  speaking ; so  I said  that,  upon  tkf 
In  the  last  set  nine  games  fell  to  the  winner  and  conversation  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  being  of  it,  the  system  did  not  seem  to  be  a very  pi 
seven  to  the  loser ; and  in  the  la.st  game  of  the  just  as  loud  as  l>efore,  I ventured  to  point  out  to  one. 

last  set  Mr.  Skars  won  thirteen  aces  and  Dr.  Antonio  that,  whether  her  ladyship  received  or  She  laughed.  “You  can  hardly  judge  of- 


> determined  was  the  piny  of  Dr. 


lively  small  number  of  entries  for  the  two  events  Dwuiht  eleven,  “ deuce”  having  been  called  nine  not,  she  was  entertaining  visitors  at  that  moment ; 

of  the  meeting.  This  may  be  in  part  explained  times.  In  the  first  sot  the  winner  sc'ored  twenty-  to  which  he  replied,  “Yes,  sir,”  with  an  impassive 

by  the  absence  from  the  country  of  some  of  the  eight  aces  against  the  loser’s  twenty-three;  in  the  countenance. 

best  players,  aud  partly  by  a feeling  that  the  win-  second,  twenty-nine  against  thirteen  ; while  in  the  “ Well,”  I said,  impatiently,  “ will  she  receive 
ners  of  last  year  are  still  so  far  ahead  of  their  third  set  the  winner  made  fifty-five  aces  against  me  if  I call  to-morrow  ?” 


You  can  hardly  judge «( 


lot,  she  was  entertaining  visitors  at  that  moment ; yet,  I suppose,”  she  remarked.  “ D® .™“ 

0 which  he  replied,  “Yes,  sir,”  with  an  impassive  who  that  man  is  who  has  just  left  the  room. 


rivals  that  real  competition  was  out  of  the  qiies-  fifty-three  for  the  loser.  A closer  set  than  this 
tion ; and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  more  than  could  hardly  be  possible. 

a fourth  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  games  But  though  such  stern  antagonists  for  the  i 
could  have  entered  with  any  expectation  or  hope  single  - handed  championship,  these  two  gentle-  | 


I said,  “ Not  in  the  least.”  , 

“And  if  I told  you  his  name  you  vrouldF'. 
ablv  be  none  tlie  wiser.  His  name  m - »P* 
Heir  Miiller,  and  he  just  manages  to  keep 
mviniF  mUSlC 


of  winning  championship  honors.  Still,  though  ^ — - r - — — .o  inwoiu.c  1.1101.  jjouj  vaiu-  neve,  n uc  uou  vuw--  initriot'i= 

only  one  can  win,  the  benefit  to  each  individual  handed  game,  aud  at  Newjmrt  they  had  little  dif-  stance  would  never  have  had  another  opportunity  Austrians,  as  others  did.  The  * jjf 

contestant,  and  so  to  the  game  itself,  can  not  be  ficulty  in  sweeping  everything  before  them  for  of  cultivating  the  writer's  acquaintance  if  George  out  of  favor  nowaday;  vet  it  wouW  ^ 
measured  only  by  the  chance  that  only  one  per-  the  second  year  in  succession.  Tlteir  only  Arner-  liad  not  displayed  such  bad  taste  in  exulting  thing  to  be  a patriot  in  the  sense  f,„ 

finn  has  of  wii'mine  the  prize.  The  champions  of  ican  rivals  are  the  brethers  Ulark,  who  are  now  loudlv  over  what  he  was  nleased  to  cull  mv  r»v  is  one.  He  ha.s  riven  up  literally  eve^  ' , 


1 play  together  as  partners  in  the  double- 


“ I can  not  tell  you,  sir.”  Heir  Miiller,  and  he  just  manages  tu  kwp 

“Can’t  you  ask?”  and  soul  together  by  giving  music  leson*-^,' 

“ Impossible,  sir.”  three  years  ago  he  was  commanding  an  anii.^- 

I turned  away,  and  took  myself  off  in  deep  Hungary,  and  he  might  be  a rich  man  not,  ^ 

disgust;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Lady  Con-  lieve,  if  he  had  chosen  to  make  *'•  j.,; 


son  has  of  winning  the  prize.  The  champions  of  ican  rivals  are  the  bixithers  Clark,  who  are  now  loudly  over  what  he  was  pleased  to  cult  mv  re-  is  one.  nc  na.^  given  up 

years  to  come  are  among  the  younger  of  the  de-  abroad.  Had  they  been  able  to  take  part  in  the  buff.  As  he  chose  to  take  up  that  line  I said  I liis  country— liis  time  and  his  hraltu  >■ 

feated  competitors,  while  those  who  are  older  in  Newport  tournament,  thi.s  invincible  pair  of  bro-  would  very  soon  show  him  that  I was  not  so  eusilv  monev,  and,  as  some  people  would 

the  game,  and  whose  day  is  now  passing,  should  tbers  would  have  made  a hard  fight  with  the  rebuffed.  “I’ll  lay  you  ten  to  one  in  whatever  rality'into  the  bargain,  iifi 

be  credited  with  a fine  public  spirit  iu  encouraging  actual  winners,  ami  would  very  likely  have  beat-  you  like  that  I am  'uilmitfed  into  her  drawing-  is  ail  very  well;  but  there  are 


is  one.  He  ha-s  given  up  li 


the  younger  players  by  their  presence. 


1 them,  seeing  that  they  lia 


But  notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  en-  twice.  As  it  turned  out,  the  final  mateii  in  the 
tries,  the  standard  of  play  was  so  high  as  to  prom-  doubles  was  the  bollowest  of  defeats,  fur  the  los- 
ise  well  for  the  future  of  lawn  tennis  in  this  ing  pair,  Messrs.  A.  Van  Rensselaer  and  A.  Nkw- 
country.  Mr.  Farnum,  of  Philadelphia,  is  young,  bold,  won  only  four  games  out  of  twenty -two. 
and  gives  every  indication  of  becoming  a more  The  eiremnstaiices  under  which  they  played,  how- 
than  usually  good  player,  even  among  the  best,  ever,  were  .such  as  to  modify  any  adverse  criticism 


p.in:  Todieforyou^^ 
but  there  are 

who  are  ready  to  do  tint  " . 


room  this  very  afternoon,’’  I addeil.  thousands  of  men  who  are  jje 

George  answered  that  lie  never  betted,  but  Herr  Miiller  goes  a great  deal  fur  s - 
that,  for  once  in  a wav,  he  didn’t  mind  taking  a plotted  for  his  country,  he 
fmn..  R nonnv  oh™,; ■ onH  T oof  .1.,  LIU  ofool  for  her  AS  a matter  ol  ecu 


doubles  was  the  bollowest  of  defeats,  for  the  los-  that,  for  once  in  a wav,  he  didn’t  mind  taking  a plotted  for  his  country,  he  b*s  hM 

ing  pair,  Messrs.  A.  V an  Rkn.sselaer  and  A.  New-  franc  to  a penny  about  it ; and  I set  off,  fully  de-  would  kill  or  steal  for  her  as 

miLD.  ivoii  only  four  games  out  of  twenty -two.  termined  to  attain  my  object.  Antonio  was  ready  If  be  thought  Hungary 

The  eireiiiiistaiices  under  which  they  played, how.  for  me  with  his  usual  formula;  but  I had  a benefited  bv  mv  death  he  would  assM» 


Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  is  still  younger,  and  is  al-  that  might  be  made  on  their  display  on  that  oc-  out  a napoleon,  which  be  promptly  grabbed  and  “I  should  think  a man  of  that  kind  ^ ^ 

ready  a first-class  player,  with  an  ease  ami  grace  casion,  and  their  pluck  is  worthy  of  all  commenda-  transferred  to  his  pocket.  “And  now,”  said  I,  a rather  uncomfortable  sort  of  menu, 

of  style  that  promise  well.  Mr.  Howard  Taylor,  tion.  A voyage  of  ten  miles  across  Narragansett  “ vou  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  my  card  to  Lady  marked.  . 

although  defeated  in  the  tournament  by  Farnum,  Bay  in  an  open  cat-boat,  and  with  a rougher  sea  Constance  and  say  I am  waiting.”  “ He  is  not  mv  friend.  He  w no^-  ^ 

has  already  won  the  championship  at  Harvard  rolling  than  had  been  known  on  the  coast  since  The  man  looked  doubtful.  “Her  ladyship  is  except  Hungarv’s.  He  only  com®*  “ 

University— an  institution  frem  which  not  only  the  March  gales,  was  sufficient  to  have  upset  the  rather  particularly  engaged  this  afternoon,  sir,”  cause  he  thinks  I can  do  something  wf  » • 

Mr.  Sears,  the  champion,  but  also  at  least  two  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  equilibrium  of  even  he  said.  “ And  can  you  ?”  . 4.11,  and  k* 

the  next  best  players  have  come.  These  young  the  strongest  men ; but  as  the  weather  prevent-  “ I don’t  care  two  straws  about  that  It  isn’t  “ No.  But  I like  to  hear  him  wt 
Aiit.  of  their  teens,  are  the  cominir  ed  the  Narraeansett  Pier  boat  from  runniiicr  on  tl,nt  T a™  u™,,  i _• ■ though, as  i 


i.not  yet  out  of  their  teens,  are  the  coming  ed  the  Narragansett  Pier  boat  from  running  on  that  I am  specially  anxious  to  see  her,”  I ex-  gives  me  information; 

jipions.  On  the  other  hand, some  excellent  the  day  set  for  the  final  match  of  the  doubles,  plained;  “but  I have  a wager  upon  it-  and  in  now  I can’t  be  sure  whether  “ j*  , ,hin.« 

ig  whom  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Messrs.  Van  Renmelakr  and  Nkwbold  were  fact,  if  you  don’t  deliver  mv  message.  I shall  open  infonnation  or  not.  For  the  nwin 

avB  r!nMArcR  M Post.  M.  Paton.  A.  oblifired  to  make  this  baxardona  and  inoonirAniovif  A^m  T j A « i.  as  tbef ' 


champions.  On  the  other  hand,  some  excellent 
players,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Messrs. 
Vas  Rensselakr,  Gonovkr,  M.  Post,  M.  Paton,  A. 


Vas  Rensselakr,  Gonovkr,  M.  Post,  M.  Paton,  A.  obliged  to  make  this  hazardous  and  inconvenient  the  door  and  walk  in  unannounced  ' 

Newbolo,  G.  M.  Smith,  and  H.  Powel,  play  as  I trip  or  forfeit  the  match.  No  wonder,  then, 

weU  now  as  it  is  probable  they  wiU  ever  pUy.  I that  in  such  a state  of  disquietude  they  were  un-  • Begun  in  HAaraa’a  WaiitLT  No.  issi 
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you  believe  thai  truth  is  great  and  will  pre- 
vail?" 

“ 1 am  quite  certain  of  it,”  I said,  decidedly. 

Yes ; at  your  age  one  is  quite  certain  al>oiit 
most  things.  Upon  the  whole,  1 agree  with  you  ; 
but  then,  as  Pilate  so  naturally  asked,  ‘ What  h 
truth  ?’  ” 

“ I don’t  altogether  understand  what  you 
mean,”  I said ; “ but  it  doesn’t  appear  to  me  that 
conspiracies  and  assu-ssinations  are  likely  to  do 
much  good  to  any  cause.’’ 

“ The  secret  societies  are  more  forn)idal)le 
than  you  imagine,  though.  I have,  never  belong- 
ed to  one  myself ; but  I have  had  opportunities 
of  observing  what  they  can  do,  and  I know  that 
they  can  at  least  frighten  the  authorities.  No 
government  can  suppress  them,  and  no  bad  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  sleep  comfortably  wliile 
they  exist.  Therefore  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  conspirators  will  wear  out  the  bad  gov- 
ernments, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  con- 
spirators arc  fools,  and  some  are  ruffians." 

“ And  do  you  help  these  fools  and  ruffians  ?” 
I asked. 

“ So  people  say.” 

I did  not  like  to  press  the  question  further; 
though  I was  becoming  more  and  more  interesietl 
in  this  shtgiilar  woman.  I was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently at  my  ease  by  this  time  to  recur  to  the 
subject  of  my  unceremonious  entry,  and  to  offer 
a somewhat  less  incoherent  apology  for  it.  *■  I’m 
afraid  I interrupted  you,”  I said,  in  conclusion. 

“Well,” she  answered,  with  a smile,  “I  think 
you  must  have  seen  for  yourself  that  you  did  not 
do  that.  Even  Herr  Miiller,  who  is  suspicion 
incarnate,  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  talking  Magyar  before  you.  I am  not  at  all 
offended:  indeed,  I rather  admire  your  self-asser- 
tion. It  is  a great  gift ; only  you  should  be  care- 
ful of  abusing  it.  Another  time,  if  Antonio  tells 
you  that  I do  not  receive,  I must  ask  you  to  bike 
him  at  his  word ; but  most  likely  he  will  not  tell 
you  so  again.  If  I remember  rightly,  you  were 
to  come  here  with  a view  to  ex]>atiating  upon 
the  perfections  of  some  charming  girl,  with  w hoiii 
you  are  violently  in  love.  Pk;ase  be  so  kind  as 
to  put  another  log  upon  the  fire,  and  then  you 
can  embark  upon  your  narrative.  I am  all  at- 
tention.” 

“Upon  second  thoughts,”  I said,  after  comply- 
ing with  her  request,  “I  would  rather  leave  that 
subject  alone.  It  would  not  intere.st  you.” 

“To  be  honest,”  she  replied,  “I  don’t  think  it 
would ; one  love  affair  is  so  very  like  another, 
unfortunately.  Nevertheless,  I am  quite  w illing 
to  be  bored  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  I can’t 
give  you  a longer  time  than  that,  because  I am 
going  out  to  dinner.  By-the-way,  you  might  as 
well  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  if  you  have  no  other 
engagement,  and  bring  Mr.  Fisticuffs  with  you.” 

“ Fisticuffs,  as  you  call  him,  i.s  by  way  of  not 
going  into  society,”  I answered  ; “ but  I shall  be 
delighted  to  come,  and  I will  deliver  your  kind 
invitation  to  him.” 

“ Do ; and  tell  him,  at  the  same  time,  from  me, 
that  if  he  refuses  to  go  with  you  into  the  gay- 
world,  he  will  be  neglecting  a very  iinimrtaiit 
part  of  his  duties.  He  has  bwn  put  in  charge 
of  a perishable  piece  of  property,  and  uidcss  he 
restores  it  to  its  owners  in  good  eondiiion  he 
will  be  held  responsible,  as  sure  as  we  live  iti  a 
world  of  injustiee.” 

Whether  this  argument,  which  I duly  reported 
to  George,  had  any  effect  upon  him,  or  whether,  as 
he  himself  averred,  he  was  anxious  to  see  w hat  a 
gang  of  conspirators  and  eut-throats  looked  like, 
I can  not  say ; but  he  decided,  rather  to  my  sur- 
prise, to  accompany  me  to  the  Hotel  t'roeeile  on 
the  following  evening,  and  went  away  confessing 
that  Lady  Constance  did  not  appear  to  be  so  black 
as  she  was  painted. 

Lady  Constance  tickled  my  vanity  lus  mtieh  as 
anybody’s,  though  I was  not  quite  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  at  the  time.  I stood  upon  a different 
footing  with  her  from  that  of  the  mature  Lotharios 
who  adored  her,  the  assorted  specimens  of  human- 
ity who  ate  her  dinners,  and  the  conspirators  whom 
she  half  distrusted  and  who  wholly  distrusted  her. 
I was  her  friend  ; to  some  extent  even  her  confi- 
dant. I was  with  her  at  all  hours,  in  public  and  in 
private ; it  was  I who  escorted  her  to  the  Opera, 
and  called  her  carriage  when  she  left  a r<x;eption 
or  a ball;  it  was  to  mo  that  new  arrivals  who 
wished  to  be  presented  to  her  most  commonly  ad- 
dressed themselves.  All  this  was  naturally  flat- 
tering to  the  self-love  of  a young  and  inexperi- 
enced member  of  Society,  and  I could  not  hut  be 
aware  that  I was  the  subject  of  a gootl  deal  of 
remark,  and  of  some  envy.  Indeed,  she  told  me 
as  much  herself,  with  that  frankness  which  was 
one  of  her  chief  attractions. 

“ Do  you  know,”  she  asked  me  one  day,  “ that 
all  Naples  sets  you  down  as  my  devoted  slave  !*” 

“ All  Naples  is  not  very  far  wrong,”  I replied, 
gallantly. 

“Apparently  not.  Does  it  never  strike  you 
that  you  are  treading  upon  rather  dangerous 
ground  ?” 

I answered  that  I hoped  it  was  not  rude  to  say 
I didn’t  see  the  danger.  “ I told  you  long  ago 
why  it  was  that  I could  not  fall  in  love  with  vou,” 
I added. 

“ You  are  a very  confident  young  raun,”  she  re- 
turned, laughing.  “ But,  without  falling  in  love 
with  me,  you  may  very  easily  fall  in  love  with  the 
life  that  I lead,  and  find  a returir  to  buttercups 
and  daisies  and  curds  and  whey  a little  in.sipid 
after  it.  If  that  happens,  don’t  blame  me.” 

“I  certainly  shall  not  blame  you  in  any  ease.” 
I declared;  “but  it  will  not  happen.  For  one 
thing,  I shall  probably  never  return  to  the  but- 
tercups and  daisies  for  more  than  a month  or  two 
at  a time,  and,  for  another  thing,  I love  the  coun- 
try a thousand  times  better  than  any  town.  This 
sort  of  Uiing  is  very  exciting  and  very  good  fun, 
and  I like  talking  to  the  people  whom  1 meet  at 
.vonr  hotel ; but  It  is  not  lot  the  sake  of  meeting 
them  t^t  I go  there,  all  the  rame.” 

“ Is  it  not  ? Then  may  I ask  why  you  do  go 


there  every  day?  If  you  coiild  give  a jjerfectly 
truthful  answer  it  might  be  inteiv.siing.” 

I considered  for  a moment,  and  then  gave  her 
whnt  I believed  to  be  a jx-rfectly  honest  answer. 
" I Mippose  what  you  moan  to  ask  is.  Why  do  I 
consider  it  such  a privilege  to  be  constantly  in 
Mini-  society  ? Well,  of  course  you  know  that 
you  are  very  clever,  and  that  you  have  the  gift  of 
making  evervhodv  like  yon,  and  so  on  ; you  are 
told  that  .scores  of  times  every  day.  But  it  seems 
to  me  tliat  you  arc  something  much  more  than 
clever  and  ehartning.  It  .«eenis  to  me  that  you 
care  a great  deal  more  for  everytliing  that  i.s 
wortli  earing  bn-  tlian  other  people  do  who  make 
much  louder  professions.  Vou  are  always  trying 
to  rise  above  the  pettinesses  of  eomnionpiace  life  ; 
and  indeed  you  do  ri.'C  above  them,  altliough  you 
live  ill  the  midst  of  them.  Vou  give  to  the  poor 
and  say  nothing  about  it;  your  sympathies  are 
all  w ith  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  and  the  po<»r 
devils  who  are  out  of  luck.  You  are  just  as  kind 
to  the  ragged  patriots  who  are  not  over  and  above 
civil  to  you  in  return  as  you  are  to  ambassadors 
and  courtiers.  I haven’t  seen  mneli  of  the  world 
yet,  it  is  true ; but  I’m  certain  that  there  can’t 
be  many  people  like  you  in  it.”  I blushed  as  I 
concluded  niy  profession  of  faith,  which,  to  bo 
sure,  wa.s  a trifie  iiioie  liigli-fiown  in  tone  than  I 
had  intended  to  make  it  at  starting. 

“ Dear  me  !”  said  Lady  (.'oiistanee,  “ so  that  is 
the  conception  that  yon  have  formed  of  my  eliur- 
aetei-y  Now-  see  bow  fur  niy  love  of  trutli  cur- 
ries me:  I am  going  to  shatter  this  plea.sing  vi- 
sion at  a blow.  Wliat  should  yon  say  if  I told 
you  that  the  iiioiiey  w-liicli  I so  generously  bestow 
upon  the  poor  is  only  a small  part  of  what  I make 
out  of  the  oppressed  ami  ragged  patriots  ?” 

“ You  make  iiionoy  out  of  litem  I”  I ejaculated, 
considerably  staggered. 

“ Exactly  so.  Not  out  of  their  puises:  there 
would  he  a miiterial  difficulty  about  that,  apart 
from  the  itmnorality  of  the  proceeding.  Hut  I 
have  made,  and  hope  to  make  again,  handsome 
sums  out  of  the  information  they  give  me.  In 
point  of  fact,  I gamble  on  the  iloiii-se  and  the 
Stock  Exchange.  I sometimes  hear  of  impeiid- 
iiig  events  a day  or  more  belorc  tlie  rest  of  (lie 
world  hears  of  them,  and  I profit  by  my  know- 
ledge. Does  that  shwk  you  ?” 

Lady  Coustanee  wa.s  not  greatly  lowered  in 
my  esteem  by  the  above  disclosure.  I know 
nothing  of  Bourse  tninsaotiotis  ; but  it  appeared 
to  me.  upon  refiection,  that  this  form  of  gam- 
bling was  no  more  reprehensible  than  getting  a 
good  tip  about  a horse  and  then  backing  him, 
which  has  never  yet  been  held  to  be  nnytliitig  but 
a prudent  course  of  action.  Besides,  Iter  open- 
ness disarmeti  ceiisare. 

What  I did  tiot  quite  exjieet,  and  yet  ought 
certainly  to  have  expected,  from  my  faseinatttig 
friend,  was  eapricc.  She  had  so  aceustoiried  me 
to  look  upon  myself  as  a necessary  participator 
ill  all  her  movements  that  I was  not  only  astound- 
ed, but  sei-ioiisly  affronted,  w-lieii  she  announced 
to  me,  in  a casual  way,  at  a crowded  reception, 
where  1 met  her  one  evening,  that  she  intended 
to  leave  for  I’alermo  the  next  day. 

“ Surely  this  is  a very  sudden  decision!”  I e.v- 
elainiod. 

“I  always  make  my  decisions  suddenly,”  she 
answered,  and  turned  away  to  talk  to  somebody 
else. 

I was  more  than  half  inclined  to  march  off 
home,  asking  no  fui'ther  (piestioiis,  and  eomnieiui- 
ing  her  inwanlly  to  the  devil  ; yet,  after  all  our 
intiiiiaey,  1 felt  that#it  would  ho  a melancholy  thing 
if  we  were  to  part  in  tliat  w-av;  and  so,  later  in 
the  evening,  I took  another  opportnnitv  of  ap- 
proaching her.  ” Is  this  really  to  be  good-by, 
then?”  I asked,  sorrowfully. 

“ Oh,”  said  she,  laughing,  “ we  are  sure  to  meet 
again.  People  are  always  turning  up.  I gener- 
ally find  it  mueli  more  difficult  to  avoid  my  friends 
than  to  eiieouiiter  them.” 

“ 1 hope  you  don't  want  to  avoid  me,”  I said, 
tentatively;  “because  the  fact  is,  I was  rather 
thinking  of  moving  on  to  Palermo  myself.” 

For  a moment  she  turned  upon  me  a look  of 
unmistakable  iinpatieiiee  ami  displeasure;  but 
it  vanisbeil  at  once.  “ Yes  ?”  she  returned,  cold- 
ly. “ I thought  you  were  going  to  Rome.”  And 
without  giving  me  time  to  make  any  reply  she 
took  the  arm  of  one  of  her  elderly  admirers  and 
left  the  room. 

After  this  it  may  he  thought  tliat  if  I had 
possessed  any  sense  of  self-respect  whatsoever  I 
.should  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  proceeding  to 
yicily  ; and  such  w as,  indeed,  my  own  view  of  the 
mutter  until  the  following  afiernooii,  w hen  I went 
to  the  Hotel  Croeelle  to  inquire  whether  Lady 
Coii.staiice  had  really  left,  and  was  informed  that 
she  had  .started  that  moming,  accompanied, 
among  other  friends,  by  a eertaiii  Mr.  Sotlieraii, 
which  new  s can.sed  me  to  change  mv  mind.  For. 
at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  imply  tixi  iniieli,  1 will 
confess  at  once  that  I was  jealous  of  this  Mr. 
Sitheran.  He  was  a middle-aged  man,  reputed 
to  be  very  rich,  and  known  In-  all  who  freipieiitoil 
the  entertaiiiineuts  at  the  Hotel  C'rocelle  to  be 
profoundly  enamored  of  tbeir  ImstcsS. 

Therefore  (though  the  relation  of  cause  to  ef- 
fect ill  mv  conduct  is  not,  I admit,  veiy  clear),  I 
determined  to  pursue  Laiiy  Constance’s  party — 
not  ilnniediately.  but  a.s  sihui  as  I could  dosoeon- 
sisteiitly  w-iib  a due  regard  to  appearances.  I re- 
mained at  Naples  for  three  weeks,  feeling  more 
bored  than  I bad  ever  done  in  m v life  liefore;  but 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period  I felt  myself  en- 
titled to  make  a move,  and  accordingly  took  pas- 
sages for  inr  Mentor  and  myself  on  board  the  Pa- 
lermo steamer. 

An  angry  man  was  George  Warren  when  I 
bixike  the  news  of  our  impending  departure  to 
him.  All  his  dormant  suspicions  of  Lady  Con- 
stance revived,  and  he  worked  himaeif  up  into 
something  as  nearly  resembling  a passion  as 
hia  sober  nature  could  compass. 

I kept  my  temper,  and  GrorgCj  poor  fellow,  re- 
covered  his  after  a time,  and  consented  to  erdss 


the  sea  with  me,  perceiving,  I suppo.se,  that  he 
could  not  really  do  otherwise.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  him  understand  that  my  feelings  for 
Ijady  Constance  were  simply  those  of  friend.sliip, 
and  I pardoned  his  absurd  a.ssertioii  that  she  had 
made  me  the  laiighiiig-stoek  of  Naple.s,  merely 
remarking  that  there  were  more  things  within 
the  range  of  human  seniinients  than  were  dream- 
ed of  in  his  narrow  philosophy. 

He  had  his  revenge  when  w-e  reached  our  des- 
tination. Lady  Constance  and  her  friends  were 
indeed  at  Palermo,  and  oeenpied  the  fir.-t  fioor 
of  the  very  hotel  in  w-hicli  we  w-ere  lodged ; hut, 
ala.s ! when  I went  dowii-slaii-s  on  the  day  after 
our  arrival  to  pay  my  respects,  I w-as  received  by 
tbe  iiiiperturbable  .-intonio  with  bis  old  inhos- 
pitable aiinoiniecmcnt : “Her  ladyship  does  not 

I 'wailed  for  no  second  repulse.  I bolted  up 
the  stairs  to  our  room  on  the  tbir<l  H<Mir,  two 
Steps  iit  a time,  and  indignantly  told  George  wbat 
had  oeeurred.  “ I’ve  had  enough  of  this,”  I said. 
“ Either  I have  offended  Lady  Constance,  or  else, 
as  you  say,  she  is  sick  of  me.  Anyhow-,  I shall 
not  ti-oiihle  niy  head  about  her  any  more.  Let’s 
be  off  to  Catania.” 

“Wbaty  — without  seeing  the  Cathedral  of 
Moiireale  or  the  Palatine  Chapel !”  exeliiiined 
George.  “ I am  delighted  to  bear  that  you  have 
cotno  to  your  senses,  Charley;  but,  all  the  same, 
I wouldn’t  rush  into  extremes,  if  I were  you.  We 
may  never  be  in  Sicily  again,  you  know.” 

“Very  well,”  I answ-ered;  “go  and  see  your 
sights,  and  may  they  make  you  happy!  I want 
to  get  out  of  this.  Come  on  to  (‘aunia  when 
you  have  done  your  duty  to  Murray,  and  you 
will  find  me  there  reading  hard  at  Adam  Smith.” 

.Vs  luck  would  have  it,  a coasting  steamer  w-a.s 
ju>t  about  to  get  under  way  for  the  iiorts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  I packed  up  hastily, 
went  on  boai-d  of  her,  and  was  soon  gliding  over 
u gla.'sy  sea  toward  the  Straits  of  Messina.  .Vt 
Catania — a dusty,  melancholy  town,  built  upon 
the  bard  black  lava  wliicli  poured  down  upon  it 
from  .Etna  and  more  than  half  destroyed  it  tw-o 
eeiiinries  ago — I spent  a couple  of  solitary  days, 
during  which  lime  I am  afraid  that  I reflected 
more  upon  the  fickleness  of  women  than  upon 
the  liVir////  of  Xntiom.  Hut  on  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  a most  surprising  and  delightful  in- 
cident occurred.  I was  walking  pensively  down 
the  prineipal  street  about  the  hour  of  sunset, 
when  I received  a smart  tap  on  the  shoulder  from 
the  handle  of  a parasol,  and.  turning  round,  found 
nivself  face  to  face  with  Lady  C/Oiistaiiee  her- 
self. 

“ I saw  you  from  a shop  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  where  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  !^thei-an 
arc  driving  hard  bargains  with  a curiosity  dealer,” 
she  said  ; " so  I thought  I w-ould  cross  and  in- 
quii-o  whetliei-  you  bad  bad  a quarrel  with  Mr. 
Warren  ; because  wc  left  him  at  Palermo.” 

“Good  heavens!”  I cxeluiined,  in  my  astonish- 
ment, “ bow  do  you  come  to  be  here?” 

“We  drove,”  she  aiiswered  ; “and  oh,  what  a 
tedious  di-ivc  it  was,  to  be  sure ! To-morrow  we 
go  on  to  Syracuse,  and  the  next  day  we  return  by 
way  of  Taormina  and  Messina.  Don’t  you  want 
to  see  Taormina  ? I can’t  offer  you  a seat  in  our 
carriage  because  of  Mr.  Sotlieran's  legs,  w hich  are 
partieiilarly  unmanageable,  and  have  to  be  pack- 
ed sideways;  but  I siiould  think  you  could  easily 
hire  a horse  and  ride  over  to  meet  us.” 

“ Of  eotirse  I should  like  it  of  all  things,”  I 
atisw-i't-ed,  with  some  hesitation;  “only — ” 

“Only  what?” 

“Well,  honestly  speaking,  I am  rather  sur- 
pt-i.sed  at  your  wishing  for  my  eompaiiy.  I 
thought  I iiad  been  so  unlucky  as  to  displease 
you,  or  else  that  I had  bored  you  beyond  endur- 
ance.” 

“ What  can  have  put  such  a very  strange  no- 
tion into  yonr  head?”  said  she.  talking  through  a 
yawn,  and  looking  down  the  street.  “There  is 
Mrs.  Gilbert  waving  exeiteil  signals  to  me.  I sup- 
pose site  has  sticeeeilod  in  making  some  hideous 
purchase.  Is  it  understood,  then,  tliat  we  meet 
the  day  after  to-morrow  y I shall  insist  upon 
starting  from  Syracuse  at  break  of  day,  because 
Mr.  Sotlieran  loathes  early  rising,  and  you  may 
expect  to  see  us  at  Taormina  by  noon  or  there- 
abouts. Good-night — </  rivfd^rd  !" 

And  presently  her  tall  figure  disappeared  into 
the  recesses  of  the  curiosity  shop. 

[TO  ax  (XISTINUKK.] 


THE  xMUNICH  INTERNATIONAL 
ART  EXHIBITION. 

Or  the  many  art  exhibitions  for  whicli  the  year 
1883  has  been  so  remarkable,  probably  the  most 
interesting  is  the  one  hehl  in  tliis  city.  Coming 
as  it  does  after  the  others,  it  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  recipient  of  almost  all  tlie 
lie-st  works  wliicli  formed  the  principal  attrac- 
tion at  Rome,  Vienna,  Aiii.stei(iam,  Berlin,  and 
Paris.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  Americans 
from  the  fact  of  a separate  department  being  al- 
lotted to  them.  But  wlietlier  the  feeling  on  the 
jiart  of  Aiiierieaiis  who  visit  our  exhibit  w-ill 
be  one  of  unalloyed  satisfaetioii,  after  passing 
through  the  other  magnificent  halls,  is  a ques- 
tion. That  our  sliow  is  a meagre  one  must  be 
confesseil ; but  it  is  a move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  much  praise  is  due  to  those  who,  in 
tlie  face  of  so  many  difficulties,  have  brought 
this  about,  and  to  tlie  munificence  of  individuals, 
without  which  nothing  could  have  been  done. 
One  thing  is  certain : no  one  can  go  through  our 
rooms  without  being  convinced  that  there  arc 
some  American  artists  who  reflect  honor  on  their 
country,  whose  works,  if  not  strictly  of  the  first 
rank,  approach  it  closely. 

Our  department  might  have  been  made  an  epit- 
ome of  history  had  it  embraced  examples  of  early 
French  and  Spanish  experience,  colonial  and  Pu- 
ritan life,  or  the  Dutch  occupancy  of  Mew  York : 
these  subjects  would  h|re  been  df  geacral  iutci- 


cst  to  all  Europeans,  and  their  want  is  generally 
commenteil  upon.  Suppo.se  the  case  of  an  onliuarv 
chance  visitor  to  our  department.  He  conics  to 
the  portal,  and  sees  over  it  the  word  “ Atncrika.” 

“ Ah !”  he  says  to  himself,  or  perhaps  to  liis  frau, 

“ now  we  will  see  something  new ; that  young, 
fresh  country,  full  of  pulsing  life,  must  certainly 
produce  something  worth  seeing.”  He  pa.s.sos  in, 
and  rubs  his  eyes  in  amazement ; he  must  have 
made  a mistake,  and  got  into  some  alcoi'e  or 
side  hall  of  some  of  the  other  departments,  for 
he  sees  nothiiig,  generally  speaking,  but  reflex- 
es of  Continental  schools.  The  familiar  faee.s 
of  peasants  confront  him,  incidents  of  Gorman 
life,  Freiicli  landscapes,  events  froni  English  hi.s- 
tory  and  i omanee,  Holland  scenes,  etc.,  and  among 
them  all  a few,  a very  few,  distinctively  .\incrican 
paintings,  w liieh  in  conception  and  execution  are 
in  the  right  direction.  Much  of  this  peculiar  con- 
dition of  our  exhibit  i.s  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
work  of  Aincricaii  artists  residing  abroad  is 
stronger  than,  and  to  a certain  extent  overshad- 
ows, the  test,  !ind  gives  to  the  enliic  eolleetion  the 
es.sentiallv  foreign  tone  alluded  to.  Tliose  who 
are  .studying,  of  conrsc,  liave  the  excuse  that  they 
nui.st  paint  what  they  liave  alioiit  them,  and  what 
tlicir  teaelicrs  feel  tlieinselve.s  competent  to  crit- 
icise; Init  the  men  whose  lepiitation  is  already 
cstiiblished,  w ho  can  pick  and  choo.se  what  they 
wish,  should  not  so  comiilctely  ignore  the  claims 
•of  their  birth-place  for  some  recognition  ; in  fact, 
they  should  be  eliieflv  instrumental  in  loading 
younger  effort  into  new-  fielils,  and  not  divert  it, 
as  they  are  doing  at  present,  into  beaten  tracks. 
Any  foreigner  would  liave  gi-eatly  preferied  to 
liave  seen  Mr.  Bridgniiin's  studies  of  Indian  rath- 
er iliaii  of  .\rub  life;  bis  great  ability  would  have 
niiide  the  one  as  |)ii-ttii-csqiie  am]  attractive  as  the 
otlicr,  wliile  his  work  w-ould  have  had  the  addition- 
al eliarni  of  being  original  and  not  hackneyed. 
While  English  history  and  literuture  ate,  ns  it 
w-ci-c,  a part  of  our  own,  vet  if  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr. 
Kosentlial  bad  displayed  the  same  grasp  and  con- 
scientious study  in  conceptions  nioix*  purely  Amer- 
ican, llicii-  paintings  would  have  added  greatly  to 
the  rcpioscntativc  character  of  our  exhibit;  as  it 
is,  tlicy  add  greatly  to  its  honor  and  the  general 
estimate  of  its  worth. 

Mr.  Rosenthal’s  picture  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  work  in  our  departtnent ; it  repre- 
sents the  scene  in  “ .Marniion”  where  the  reerc- 
ant  nun  is  brought  before  a synod  of  nuns  and 
fi-iars  for  scnteiiee  and  iinnniiemeiit.  Though 
Mr.  Rosetitlial’s  foile  is  more  pai-tionlarly  simple 
and  pathetic  siibjcc-ts,  lie  has  in  this  ease  pro- 
duced a lai-ge  composition  full  of  dramatic  force 
and  power.  The  eoiioeptioii  of  the  subject,  tliC 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  the  way  the 
great  difficulties  of  such  a picture  are  overcome, 
all  indicate  fine  imagination  and  great  artistic 
ability.  Fault,  however,  may  be  found  with  the 
blacknes.s  of  the  shadows,  and  the  want  of  that 
gray,  mysterious  quality  w hich  add.s  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  Israel's  pictures,  and  with  the  rath- 
er  conventional  liaiidliiig  of  the  faces. 

Mr.  Neal’s  contribution,  though  smaller  in  size, 
about  divides  the  honors  with  Mr.  Rosenthal’s 
painting.  The  title,  “ Oliver  Cromwell  visits 
John  Milton  of  Ely,”  explains  to  a certain  extent 
tlie  action  or  idea  of  the  work,  though  not  wholly, 
for  Cromwell,  coming  in  unperceived,  stops  tc 
listen  to  Milton,  who  is  playing  tlie  organ  in  an  al- 
cove concealed  from  Crotuttell’s  view.  The  intent 
listening  attitude  of  Cromwell  is  admirably  ex- 
prcsseii,  and  there  is,  besides,  a great  deal  of  rug- 
ged  strength  and  character  in  the  face  and  fig 
lire ; tlie  contrasting  figure  of  the  poetic  Milton 
is  also  conceived  with  delicacy  and  refinement 
Altogether  it  i.s  a work  of  originality  and  excel- 
lence, the  color  especially  being  exce^ingly  good. 

Other  work  in  the  way  of  portraiture  also 
stands  out  conspicuously,  especially  the  contribu 
tions  of  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Wier,  and  Mr.  Beckwith. 
Of  the  productions  mentioned,  Mr.  Chase’s  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Duveneek  (painted  before  the  artist 
left  Munich)  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  tone  effect 
in  color.  This  work  would  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  establish  Mr.  Chase’s  reputation  in  any  commu- 
nity of  artists.  Mr.  Wier’a  portrait  of  Professor 
Wier  is  a strong,  excellent  piece  of  work,  and 
evinces  marked  improvement  over  his  head  of  a 
peasant  girl,  wliich  is  evidently  an  earlier  effort ; 
however,  witli  the  portrait  the  fault  must  be 
found  that  it  is  too  sketchy,  and  not  studied  with 
sufficient  care;  in  comparison  with  the  portraits 
of  Professor  Cannon,  of  Vienna,  it  looks  like  the 
cuninieneement  of  a powerful  composition,  and 
one  regrets  it  i.s  not  carried  farther. 

In  landscapes  several  fine  examples  present 
themselves.  Mr.  Qiiartley’s  marine  is  a fresh, 
vigorous,  thdroiighly  Ainerieaii  picture,  fit  to  rank 
with  any  work  of  a like  nature  in  the  entire  Ex- 
hibition ; Mr.  tjiiariley  is  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated for  having  so  well  sustained  the  honor  of 
bis  country.  Mr.  In  ness’s  landscape  with  cattle 
is  also  the  prodm-tion  of  a ripe  artist ; if  his 
greens  were  as  true  to  nature  as  his  drawing  of 
animals  and  trees  and  the  general  composition 
of  the  peaceful  scene  submitted,  it  would  meet 
with  greater  admiration  tliau  it  at  present  excites. 
When  a landscape  of  this  description  is  compared 
with  the  cattle  pictures  of  Hermann  Baiscb,  it 
fails  in  strength  and  out-door  effect.  Mr.  Fish- 
er’s “Spring”  represents  an  orchard  decked  with 
blossoms,  a few  graceful  tree  forms  rising  above 
the  Kcueral  outline ; in  the  foreground  cattto  aad 
sheep.  This  iandscaiie  is  thoroughly  studied  and 
admirably  painted,  though  n trifle  heavy. 

The  black  and  white  collection  can  not  heKp 
highly  roniraended,  tlie  artwW  being  reniarkiKy 
exeelicnt  in  originality,  imagiiiationtiutd  all 
qualities  which  make  such  work  mdfesting  iw 
valuable.  Among  so  many  almost  perfeci^p 
tlieir  way  and  peculiar  style  it  is  hard  to  w- 
criminate.  Tlie  wood -cuts  are  rimply 
proachable,  and  the  illustrated  booiu  mchibwH 
in  taste  and  execution  can  not  be 
anything  on  this  side  of  the  water.  ' 
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LOVE’S  SWEET  BED  BOSE. 

No  wind  that  blows  can  ever  harm 
Love’s  sweet  red  rose. 

The  north  wind  will  not  it  molest. 

The  south  wind  rocks  it  on  its  breast, 

And  east  or  west  all  winds  are  best. 

Love’s  sweet  red  rose 
From  every  wind  receives  some  charm, 
Takes  richer  scent,  or  tint  more  warm, 
And  fairer  grows. 

No  frost  love’s  splendid  flower  can  blight. 
No  cold  can  kill; 

Its  roots  arc  far  away  from  harm. 

Deep  in  the  heart  all  safe  and  warm — 
The  tender  heart  that  has  a charm 
For  every  ill. 

And  so  the  flower  is  crimson  bright. 

And  sweetest  perfume  day  and  night 
The  rose  leaves  fill. 

No  storm  that  blows  can  hurt  the  rose — 
The  rose  love  plants; 

If  skies  be  black  and  overcast, 

It  bravely  stands  through  rain  and  blast. 
And  fairer  shows  when  storms  are  past. 

The  rose  love  plants 
Through  every  tempest  stronger  grows. 

In  coldest  seasons  sweetly  blows. 

And  perfume  grants. 

Then  plant  the  tiny  crimson  bloom 
Of  love’s  sweet  rose. 

If  skies  are  blue,  if  tempests  lower, 

’Twill  sweeter  be  from  hour  to  hour. 

Till  life  and  love  are  but  one  flower 
That  grows,  and  grows, 

Deep  in  the  heart’s  most  tender  gloom, 
Till  all  is  beauty  and  perfume 
With  love’s  sweet  rose. 


A DISH  OP  NUTS. 

I.-1N  WHICH  THE  KL'TS  ARE  REMEMBERED. 
“ Thk  ti-ain  must  be  late.” 


I Iris  bit  her  lip  and  remained  silent.  The  la- 
dies waited  while  Cowper  strolled  back  along  the 
crowded  platform  to  give  those  orders  concern- 
ing his  luggage  of  which  he  had  made  mention. 
To  accomplish  this  duty  he  was  obliged  to  fit  an 
eyeglass  into  one  eye,  which  he  did  with  a dex- 
terity revealing  long  practice,  and  to  unbend  to- 
ward the  porter,  who  consent^  to  carry  the  boxes 
and  portmanteaus  of  the  traveller  on  a hand-cart, 
after  8on)e  deliberation. 

“ I don’t  mind  doin’  it  to  oblige  ye,  Cowper,” 
said  this  friendly  native,  extending  a brown  hand 
in  greeting.  “ I guess  Iris  is  mighty  glad  to  see 
ye  back  hum  agiii ; she’s  been  lookin’  kinder 
down  and  peaked  lately.” 

Cowper  winced,  and  withdrew  his  white  fingers 
from  the  warm  grasp  of  the  railway  functionary, 
with  some  murmured  acknowledgment. 

“ I wonder  if  we  shall  ever  understand  distinc- 
tions of  class  in  America?”  he  muttered. 

The  town  took  keen  note  of  him  meanwhile. 
“Well,  I declare!”  said  the  young  person  in 
the  telegraph  oflice,  thrusting  her  head  through 
the  window  to  inspect  him. 

“ Hooray !”  cried  the  small  boys,  with  juvenile 
instinct  of  enthusiasm  and  derision  blended. 

Mr.  Mulooly  removed  the  pipe  from  his  lips, 
and  unable  to  recognize  any  reason  why  a cat 
may  not  look  at  a king,  ejaculated,  with  Celtic 
humor,  a single  word — “ B^ad !” 

Tile  train  rushed  on  once  more,  the  phaeton 
disappeared  along  the  village  street,  and  Gordon- 
ville  resumed  its  usual  avocations. 

Cowper  had  returned  home  after  his  second 
European  tour.  That  was  the  note  rung  through 
many  changes  on  this  eventful  day ; even,  the 
pony’s  hoofs,  trotting  soberly  homeward,  were  in 
unison  with  the  cadence  humming  in  the  ears  of 
his  young  mistress.  Cowper  had  been  intensely 
English  on  the  first  occasion,  while  a few  mo- 
ments in  his  company  now  revealed  a fine  flavor 
of  the  Boulevards,  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  month  was  June,  the 
I meadows  were  green,  and  the  warm  breeze  was 
■ perfumed  by  the  wild  flowers  of  the  hill-side, 
while  the  twin  rows  of  elm-trees  shading  the  main 


“ Trains  always  appear  to  be  late  to  impatient  street,  pride  of  Gordonville,  wore  a first  delicate 


lovers.” 

“ Am  I an  impatient  lover,  thet 
“ You  know  best.” 

“ I know  nothing,  except — ” 
“Except  what  ?" 


foliage  of  early  summer.  Iris  awaited  recogni- 
tion of  familiar  objects,  but  none  came. 

“ You  drive  well,”  said  Cowper,  in  his  languid 
accents.  Why  do  we  turn  to  the  right  instead 
of  to  the  left?  The  English  always  turn  to  the 


five  o’clock,  and  the  pony  may  bolt  I left,  while  the  Continental  races  choose  the  right. 


when  he  hears  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive.” 

“ Good  gracious.  Iris ! Let  me  get  down.” 

Iris  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Bemrose  descended  to 
the  ground  with  all  the  haste  possible  to  her 
middle-aged  ankles. 


Now  we  are  of  English  descent.” 

Iris  laughed,  but  her  gray  eyes  grew  dim  be- 
neath their  long  and  silky  lashes. 

“ Have  you  forgotten  the  factory,  Cowper  ?” 
she  inquired,  with  a certain  sharpness  in  her  tone, 


“ You  do  not  mind  my  waiting  on  the  plat-  and  indicating  a long  building  with  her  whip, 
form  for  the  dear  boy  instead?”  she  inquired,  “As  if  we  could  ever  forget  it!”  retorted  Cow- 
with  one  of  her  vague  glances  around,  while  re-  per,  peevishly,  and  with  undeniable  ingratitude, 

arranging  her  mourning  garments  of  widowhood  since  all  the  money  in  his  purse  had  been  gleaned 

on  her  plump  person.  from  this  ignoble  source. 

“ Not  in  tlie  least,”  rejoined  Iris,  in  reckless  He  again  fitted  the  glass  in  his  eye,  and  sur- 
roood.  “ If  the  pony  leaps  a ditch  or  a fence  at  veyed  the  building  with  the  cool  and  studied  dis- 

sigbt  of  the  train,  we  will  go  together.”  approval  which  was  his  usual  expression,  espe- 

“ Iris,  how  can  you  say  such  wild  and  horrible  cially  in  his  native  land.  He  belonged  to  the 

things ! I will  get  a man  to  stand  beside  the  class  of  young  men  which  is  the  fine  flower  of 

phaeton.”  this  century,  and  may  be  designated  os  without 

Then  Mrs.  Bemrose  gained  the  platform,  her  nationality,  cultivating  ennwt  as  a mood,  vacuity 

gait  a toddle  peculiar  to  fat  ladies,  and  she  for-  as  au  expression,  and  a general  uselessness  in 


got  to  summon 
neighbor. 


i man”  in  conversation  with  a 


existing  at  all  as  a profe.ssion.  Irascible  elders 
are  wont  to  classify  this  gulden  youth  as  “ snips,” 


The  girl  remained  alone  in  the  phaeton,  a smile  when  not  resorting  to  stronger  terms  of  compar- 
on  her  lips,  and  a curious  sensation  of  pain  in  ison.  In  the  present  case  the  factory  stared  back 
her  heart.  She  looked  straight  before  her  at  the  at  Cowper  Dcbenham  with  clang  of  machinery, 
pony’s  ears,  wliich  were  pricked  nervously  from  sharp  peal  of  bells,  puffs  of  steam  from  pipes, 
time  to  time,  and  she  thought,  “ I wonder  what  and  rows  of  twinkling  little  windows,  as  if  rejoi- 


ke  would  do  if  we  had  a 


thus  referred  to  was  Mr.  Cowper  Debenham,  now 
expected  by  the  train. 


The  person  cing  like  a giant  in  strength  and  vitality,  and  with 


an  odor  of  hot  oil  inseparable  from  its  activity. 
Clearly  the  factory,  where  were  fashioned  axes 


A modem  railway  station  is  not  an  effective  and  ploughs,  had  the  best  of  it  on  the  peaceful 

frame  Tor  a heroine,  but  such  romance  as  is  pos-  June  day,  for  Cowper  Debenham  could  not  have 

Bible  to  the  situation  became  centred  in  Iris  Gor-  existed  without  it,  while  the  great  hive  of  indus- 

don  by  common  consent  of  the  manufacturing  try  would  have  hummed  and  throbbed  on  just  the 

town  where  she  had  been  born  and  still  lived,  same  without  him.  Lofty  conceit  is  perceptible 

She  expected  Cowper  Debenham,  to  whom  she  in  the  golden  youth  returning  home  to  Russia,  to 

bad  been  engaged  for  two  years.  England  and  Ireland,  to  Italy,  and  even  to  Amer- 

“ How  cool  she  looks ! I should  be  all  in  a ica  from  foreign  parts.  The  Frenchman  alone 

flutter,”  thought  the  young  person  in  the  tele-  expands  in  his  beloved  Paris,  centre  of  the  uni- 

graph office,  envious  of  the  phaeton,  and  keenly  verse,  after  exile  in  other  lands,  where  the  pretty 
observant  of  the  trimming  ou  Miss  Gordon’s  bat,  French  actress  pines  with  hunger  on  Regent 

while  rebelling  at  Fate.  Street,  scorning  roast  beef,  according  to  sympa- 

“ Her  beau’s  cornin’  home,  Tommy,  mother  thetic  critics,  and  the  Gallic  tenor  laments  his  fa- 

says,”  piped  a small  boy,  kicking  his  bare  feet  vorite  dishes,  in  the  columns  of  Figaro,  in  such 
on  the  platform  with  a recreant  compauiou.  howling  wildernesses  as  New  York.  Cowper  De- 

“Mveye!  I sliould  like  to  scare  her  boss,”  re-  benham  bore  such  a fresh  impress  of  bis  brand, 

tortod’ Tommy,  meditatively.  so  to  speak,  that  Mrs.  Bemrose  was  awed  into 

Mr.  Mulooly  lounged  over  the  fence  of  an  ad-  comparative  silence,  and  Iris  found  herself  indis- 
joiniog  coal-vard,  swarthy  and  grim,  a short  pipe  posed  to  harmless  prattle, 
between  his  teeth,  aud  paid  his  tribute  to  beauty  “ Where  is  John  ?”  demanded  the  new  arrival, 
with  national  gallantry.  at  the  gate. 


“ She’s  a flue  lump  of  a girl,  anyhow,”  he  so- 
liloquized. . , . . . , 

All  the  world  is  a stage,  aud  Ins  thus  reived 
her  me^  of  criticism  from  her  little  public. 


“ Where  is  John  ?”  demanded  the  new  arrival, 
at  the  gate. 

Why  did  Iris  manifest  sudden  interest  in  giv- 
ing her  pony  sugar  from  her  pocket  ? 

“ John  should  be  here,”  replied  Mrs.  Bemrose. 
“ He  is  such  a busy  fellow,  you  know.  Iris  will 


Then  the  train  arrived,  the  pony  shivered  but  make  one  of  her  famous  strawberry  short-cakes 
stood  firm,  and  Cowper  Debenham  appeared,  tali,  for  your  supper,  dear  boy.” 


Blender,  elegant,  iu  a commonplace  throng. 
“How  are  you.  Iris?” 

“Welcome  home,  Cowper.” 

Such  was  the  public  greeting  of  the  lovera. 
A wave  of  bright  color  overspread  the  girl’s  face, 
but  her  words  were  few,  and  none  of  the  flutter 
considered  indispensable  to  the  occasion  by  the 


“ Iris  is  very  kind,”  said  Cowper,  slowly.  “ You 
dine  early,  of  course.  I have  bmn  dining  at  eight 
o’clock  recently.” 

“ Eight  o’clock  in  the  evening !”  cried  Mrs. 
Bemrose. 

“ Yes ; tliat  is  rather  late,”  admitted  Cowper. 
“ Half  past  seven  is  a better  hour  for  the  tbea- 


voung  person  of  the  telegraph  oflScc  was  peroep-  tre  and  opera ; the  Prince  of  Wales  intends  to 
liblc  in  her  manner.  The  effusive  animation  of  adopt  it.” 

Mr-s  Bemiose  overwhelmed  all  minor  ])ha8e3  of  Mrs.  Bemrose  was  stupefied.  As  for  Iris,  a 
reticence  aud  embarra8.sment.  sensation  of  cold  pervaded  her  frame,  like  the 

“ I must  tell  them  about  my  luggage,”  said  sudden  breath  of  an  autumn  wind. 

Cowper  siowlv,  and  with  a languid  intonation.  “What  is  that — thing?”  exclaimed  Cowper, 


wper,  slowiy,  anu  aim  » m.iR  »u 
Bless  me ! are  you  not  well  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Bem- 
;e.  “ He  looks  pule  and  thin,  Iris.” 

“ Thanks,  I am  perfectly  well,”  replied  the 


pausing  on  the  gravel-patli. 

Iris  raised  her  head  defiantly. 

“ My  fountain,  designed  by  a Gordonville  gen- 


voune  roan,’ with  a faint  little  laugh.  “Rather  ius,  and  John  had  it  placed  here  for  me.  Is  il 
bored  away  from  home,  vou  know,  and  a trifle  not  pretty — the  Cupid  holding  a shell  for  the  fall- 
used  up  with  the  club  life  of  Paris  and  London.”  ing  water?” 

“Knii"htv  hoy!"  exclaimed  Mrs, Bemrose,  ad-  Cowper  raised  his  eyebrows  and  shoniders. 
miringly?  ' 1 “-A  pink  monster,  a fat  baby,  my  dear  Iris. 
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Cowper  raised  his  eyebrows  and  shoniders. 

“A  pink  monster,  a fat  baby,  my  dear  Iris. 


What  a horror  to  have  under  one’s  eyM  1 I re- 
joice that  roy  rooms  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.”  ^ . , „ . , T . 

“ You  must  not  abuse  my  Cupid,”  said  Ins, 
quickly. 

“ What  nonsense  are  you  talking,  O returned 
traveller  ?”  said  a clear  voice.  “ The  foun  toin  is 
a very  pretty  thing.  You  could  not  design  as 
good  to  save  your  life.” 

Such  was  the  greeting  of  John  Cleaver,  easy, 
natural,  and  not  devoid  of  a certain  grace  of 
manner,  although  the  speaker  wore  the  striped 
shirt  of  a mechanic.  Iris  darted  an  oblique 
glance  expressive  of  dissatisfaction  at  John’s  at- 
tire. Surely  he  had  brought  himself  nearer  the 
level  of  the  “ hands”  than  usual,  on  the  day  of 
Cowper’s  return,  in  the  matter  of  heavy  bwts, 
striped  slvirt,  and  black  cravat  knotted  loosely 
about  a massive  throat.  There  was  no  element 
of  the  flue  gentleman  in  him. 

“ You  should  have  been  at  the  depot,”  she 
said,  petulantly. 

“ I could  not  leave  work,”  he  retorted,  stiffly. 

A close  observer  might  have  detected  that  the 
eyes  of  these  two  mol  like  the  swift  crossing  of 
weapons.  Warmth  of  liking  for  a school-mate 
and  bosom-friend  dawned  on  Cowper’s  neutral 
face. 

“ How  are  you,  John  ? Shall  we  embrace  in 
the  German  fashion,  or  rush  into  each  other's 
arms  like  Frenchmen  ?” 

“ Mucli  obliged,  old  fellow.  I should  hate  to 
be  kissed — by  a man.” 

“ Sly  dog !”  laughed  Cowper. 

“Besides,  I have  not  travelled,”  added  John, 
with  a touch  of  irony  in  his  tone. 

“ Why  do  you  not  travel  ?” 

“ I have  not  the  time,  and  would  rather  save 
the  money,”  said  John,  curtly. 

Cow|)cr  shrugge<l  his  shoulders,  and  entered 
the  house.  He  had  studied  the  gesture  before 
the  glass.  “ You  always  were  an  iiicoiuprehen- 
sible  follow,  John.” 

“Commonplace  is  the  term,”  echoed  John, 
stca<lily. 

Greetings  of  welcome  were  over  at  last.  Mrs. 
Bemrose,  Iris  Gordon,  Cowper  Debenham,  and 
John  Cleaver  had  dwelt  beneath  the  same  roof  in 
harmony  for  many  years,  linked  together  by  eir- 
cuiiistances,  while  claiming  no  mutual  relation- 
ship. Their  history  was  not  devoid  of  interest, 
at  least  to  (iordouville  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, Each  new-comer  learned  it  speedily.  The 
fathers  of  Iris  and  Cowper  respectively  had  met 
on  au  emigrant  ship  outward-bound  from  Liver- 
pool— two  shabby  young  men,  with  a few  shil- 
lings in  their  pockets,  and  heads  full  of  intelli- 
gence. Chance  had  thrown  tliem  together,  and 
mutual  sympathy  cemented  a life-long  triendship, 
taking  tlie  form  of  partnership.  Gordonville,  the 
noisy  factory,  the  large  house,  built  of  wood,  with 
a wide  piazza  in  front,  were  tlie  results  of  their 
industry.  Henry  Gordon  and  Thomas  Debenham 
had  not  lifted  their  eyes  above  axes  and  ploughs 
in  tlieir  day,  and  glad  enough  they  were  to  be 
able  to  fashion  them.  Cowper  wore  Poole  coats 
and  Paris  boots  in  his  time,  while  Iris  had  a 
phaeton,  a grand  piano,  and  had  learned  French 
at  a fashionable  bwrding-.school.  The  wheel  of 
fortune  had  turned  a trifle  for  these  young  people 
in  the  muscular  grasp  of  their  sen iora.  Both  par- 
ents had  marri^,  and  lost  their  wives.  When 
the  cashier,  Mrs.  Bemrose's  husband,  was  crushed 
in  the  fall  of  machinery,  the  widow  had  become 
an  inmate  of  the  Gordon  house,  and  was  given  an 
interest  in  the  manufactory  which  had  so  cruelly 
despoiled  her.  VV’heii  John  Cleaver’s  father,  the 
manager,  died,  he  said,  “ Let  my  savings  reniuiu 
invested  in  the  business  until  John  is  a man,  and 
can  choose  for  himself.”  The  partners  liad  con- 
sented, aud  John  joined  tlie  family  circle.  The 
years  had  swept  away  Henry  Gordon  and  Thomas 
Debenham  even  as  tlie  night  wind  swept  the  leaves 
which  fell  from  the  maple-trees  planted  by  their 
own  hands  before  the  door.  Faithful  to  each  oth- 
er in  the  firm  tenacity  of  au  upright  and  honor- 
able manhood,  tliey  had  schem^  that  their  king- 
dom should  remain  undivided  iu  the  marriage  of 
their  children.  The  arrogance  of  prosperity  had 
characterized  their  projects. 

“ We  shall  never  be  moved,  our  name  will  en- 
dure,” they  had  reasoned,  bending  over  the  fire, 
two  hale  old  men  : and  the  iiiglit  wind,  death,  had 
swept  them  away.  The  youth  and  maiden  loved 
each  other,  and  when  the  terms  of  his  father’s 
will  were  fulfilled,  in  education  and  foreign  trav- 
el,  Cowper  Debenham,  whose  mother  had  been 
an  invalid,  fond  of  writing  verses,  was  to  become 
the  head  of  the  house,  with  Iris  as  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Bemrose  presided  at  the  supper  table, 
wearing  her  best  cap,  which  imparted  to  her 
head  a curious  resemblance  to  a cauliflower,  and 
suiweyed  her  young  companions  with  maternal 
benevolence.  Mrs.  Bemrose,  by  nature  hazy,  had 
already  evinced  extraordinary  aptitude  in  getting 
all  Cowper’s  descriptions  wrong,  and  hopelessly 
muddling  facts.  Opposite  sat  Iris,  slim,  erect, 
her  cheeks  flushed  in  proportion  as  the  straw- 
berry short-cake  before  her  had  acquired  a browu 
and  crisp  asjveet.  Slie  was  a girl  of  nineteen, 
whose  gray  eye.s,  lustrous  black  hair,  and  mo- 
bile features  liud  gained  her  readily  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  beauty  of  the  region.  Heiress, 
leading  lady  of  Gordonville,  high-spirited  and  im- 
pulsive, Iris  was  seldom  characterized  by  that 
somewhat  vague  term,  “ a sweet  creature.”  She 
wore  a white  dress  and  a crimson  rose  in  her 
corsage.  A diamond  engagement  ring  flashed  on 
her  well-shaped  hand.  Cow-per  sat  on  the  right, 
tall,  slender,  pale,  with  features  of  a beautiful 
regularity,  save  for  the  defect  of  small  eyes 
placed  too  near  the  bridge  of  the  no.se,  and  a 
thin  voice  with  languid  intonations,  which  pene- 
trated a listener’s  ear  like  steel.  On  tlie  left 
was  John  Cleaver,  a square-set  young  man  with  a 
good  head,  a close-cut  brown  beard,  aud  a pair  of 
hazel  eyes,  keen,  brilliant,  and  frank  in  expression. 
Mrs.  Bemrose  placidly  contemplated  this  trio  as 
ehe  poured  the  tea  and  ate  the  short-cake.  j 


vonniisxxTa,8o.,», 

“ Luck;  jojng  jreopi,  to  taw 
she  meditated,  little  realizing  thatX  t,!!**' 
each  rebelled  at  the  chain  which  held  ^ 
The  room  was  low,  dark,  and  old.2L«, 
the  stiff  portrait  of  Thomas  DebenhTr!: 
wall  confronted  a stiff  portrait  of  HeonJlS! 
on  the  other,  a tall  dock  ticked  in  Z! 
the  house  eat  purred,  with  a bUnd 
countenance,  and  surveyed  the  Uble 
windows  admitted  the  summer  breem  iwS 
by  the  roses  of  the  garden,  and  a rarohE 
ting  sun  gilded  the  brass  ship  on  ihe  cloii 

Tlie  luggage  of  the  traveller  afforded  as  anri, 
excitement  as  a Christmas  stockine  hnns  b n, 
chimney  in  anticipation  of  the  gi^oi^ 2 j 
.Siiiila  Claus.  Cowper  hud  bought  with  the  bit 
prodigality  of  a tourist  in  fresh  fields  Thm 
were  scientific  books  for  John  Cleaver ’a  sh.  I 
of  Roman  silk  for  Mrs.  Bemrose;  innWj 
trinkets  for  Iris ; pictures,  statuettes, bronzes  mJ 
mosaics  for  himself.  Cowper  opened  with  r 
pecial  tenderness  a ca.se  of  studs  and  scarf  pb 
of  eccentric  design,  representing  spiders  beefc 
crabs,  hammers,  mice  dimliing  ladders,  anil  (n»i 
—a  harvest  gleaned  in  the  sliop  windows  oS  Pi^ 
Geneva,  and  Milan. 

, “ Here  is  a blue  Jersey  for  Iris,”  said  Cowper 
“ I shall  be  glad  to  see  you  dressed  a little  i^re 
like  English  girls.” 

“ That  is  eating  huinble-pie  indeed,  if  An«n. 
can  women  are  to  learn  to  dress  from  their  Ear. 
lish  sisters,”  retorted  Iris.  “Tlie  Jew  bi 
charming  garment— according  to  Mr.  Punch,  So 
be  it.  Cowper ! I shall  lace  dreadfullv  about  the 
waist,  on  thus  model,  you  know,  and  wear  a mob- 
cap,  and  shoes  many  sizes  too  large." 

“ I ris  can  not  be  impioved,”  said  John  Clearer, 
impulsively. 

“ Foreign  fashions  arc  always  interesiing,’ 
iiinrmiired  Mrs.  Bemrose. 

“Vos,”  assented  Cowper.  “Only  yon  raa-t 
not  put  on  a lint  wrong  side  foremost  jua  hr. 
cause  it  comes  from  Paris.  I have  taken  the 
liberty  of  ordering  a costume  for  Iris  on  the  Kue 
de  la  Paix,” 

“ The  toilet  of  a true  Parisienne,  quiet  wii 
elegant,  or  an  eeceutric  dress  adapted  for  eipora 
lion?”  inquired  Iris,  mockingly,  "Why  not 
make  a Viennese,  a fasliionable  lady  of  Berlin, aa 
Italian,  of  me?” 

“ Iinpossihlc.  There  is  a finbh  about  tbote 
women  which  you  have  not  yet  attained,”  drawl- 
ed Cowper,  piqued  by  banter. 

Iris  went  to  the  piano,  and  soon  her  sweet  roio? 
was  heard  singing  tlie  old  ballad. 


John  Cleaver  stood  in  the  window  listaiint 
The  moon  was  full,  and  made  long  shadows  on 
the  grass. 

“ The  last  time  I heard  ‘ Douglas,’  it  was  sane 
by  the  famous  Lady  Scrapmore — amateur  concert 
for  charity  at  the  Albert  Hail,  and  all  that,” said 
Cow|>er. 

Iris  left  the  piano  abruptly ; her  fingers  had 
struck  discords. 

“ I have  news  for  you.  Iris.  The  railroad  is 
com|)leted,  and  another  territory  opened  to  the 
world.  My  friend  Hampton  proposes  w give  a 
town  ou  the  line  my  name,  and  I have  decided  to 
christen  the  infant  city  in  the  wilderness  Gor- 
donville.” John  was  speaking  in  the  window. 

Iris  was  interested.  Cowper  was  now  exhorting 
admiring  Mrs.  Bemrose  ou  accent  and  idioms 
and  the  means  whereby  one  may  disguise  Ameri- 
can individiiality  as  much  as  possible. 

“ I intend  to  go  out  there.  Iris.  Why  not?  1 
do  not  wish  to  remain  here — always." 

“ Going  away  to  live,  John  ?"  Iris  swayed  for- 
ward, and  a cloud  seemed  to  pass  before  her  eyes 

John’s  arm  caught  and  drew  her  to  him. 
Surely,  iu  the  magic  moonlight  which  rendered 
the  girl  so  fair  and  the  young  man  so  noble  in 
ills  profound  emotion,  their  faces  touched. 

“ Wiieii  shall  we  learn  to  call  a parlor  a draw- 
ing-room?” said  Cowper,  in  the  background. 
“The  parlor  is  a room  back  of  a shop, or  the 
place  were  nuns  receive  visitors  in  a convent 

An  hour  later  the  house  was  silent.  Cowper 
yawned  in  his  chamber  and  soliloquized : 

“ How  dull  life  is  here ! Of  course  I im  W 
of  Iris,  but  I wish  she  had  the  style  of  Ljiu 
Welch.  Ucigii-ho!”  , 

Then  he  slept  the  sleep  of  a bored  man  w o 
is  comfortable  while  rendering  others  unhappy 
Iris  sat  at  her  own  window  for  hourt 
thought.  John  Cleaver  pluu^  into  the  wo«fc. 
and  rambled  about  until  snnrise. 

A month  elapsed,  during  which  Cowper 
the  family  uncomfortable  by 
cisins,  and  innovations.  Iris,  belle  of  W ' 
ville,  was  forced  to  tread  the  red-hot  pi^ 
shares  of  perjietual  suggestions  in 
and  u.se  of  speecli.  Cowper 
of  rustic  cut,  and  John  in  turn  wa.s  hurt  i 
per’s  change  of  hearing, 
hero,  Cowper’s  mind  “was 
are,  with  everything  for 
use,”  and  a European  tour  had  c.xcliiJed  n . 
Gordonville,  but  tlie  wliole  American  . 

“ Shall  we  ever  cease  to  ‘lelugc  ourselies ««« 
ice-water?”  he  mused  at  the  breakfast 
morning.  “ 1 wish  you  would  not  .-at  hot  «ke.. 
Iris.  I fancy  your  complexion  suffer. 

The  girl’s  eyes  flashed  fil.e 
case  and  i<K>k  down  a volume.  Co  P 
softly.  One  would  have 
irritating  another,  such  was  his  o , u 

“Wl.at  hook  have  you  there?"  he  dm* led- 

“ Edmond  Abont’s  AlaUre  Fierrc-  ^ 

“ Ah,  and  what  interests  you  in  it  • 

“ A dish  of  nuts,”  said  Iris. 

IL-IN  WHICH  THE  NUTS  ARB  PBBSEfTSh 

Two  young  men  crossed 
over  their 

tober  sunshine  bathed  the  la^ 
had  sealed  UwfoliAge. 
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duster,  sought  Cowper’s  apartment,  where  Mrs. 
Bemroee  permitted  no  clumsy  menial  to  enter. 
On  the  threshold  she  paused  and  blushed  vividly. 
John  Cleaver’s  Spartan  chamber,  with  its  books, 
riding-whips,  and  guns,  should  be  first  arranged, 
she  decided.  John  wa.s  soon  to  leave  home. 
This  duty  fulfilled,  she  returned  to  the  sybaritic 
retreat  oif  Cowper,  hung  with  blue  silk  curtains, 
redolent  of  perfume  sachets,  and  crowded  with 
exquisite  trifles.  A Turkish  dressing-gown  was 
thrown  carelessly  over  a chair,  and  the  contents 
of  a pocket  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  Iris  stooped 
and  picked  up  an  envelope,  from  which  the  letter 
had  slid  out,  and  a photograph.  The  written  page, 
of  recent  date,  clearly  verged  on  a love-letter,  while 
the  photograph,  taken  by  ekHrtnc  light,  was  the 
portrait  of  a young  lady  in  a ball  dress  worthy  of 

“ Lydia  Welch,”  Iris  read.  Surprise,  humilia- 
tion, rage,  and  a great  joy  filled  her  soul. 

That  night  the  moon  was  again  full.  Iris  had 
been  indiapoee<l  all  day.  At  nine  o’clock  a ra- 
diant form  dawned  upon  the  young  men,  smok- 
ing on  the  piazxa  in  the  moonlight,  and  dazzled 
them.  Iris  stood  there,  clad  in  white  silk  and 
lace,  pearls  in  her  cars  and  hair — quaint  orna- 
ments worn  by  her  mother  at  her  own  bridal. 

“ A whim,”  she  explained,  airily.  “ It  is  my 
birthday,  you  know,  and  I have  prepared  a little 
supper.  Come.” 

Cowper,  spurred  to  gallantry  by  her  brilliant 
beauty,  kissed  her  hand.  John  Cleaver  turned 
away  his  head  in  silence. 

In  the  dining-room  a true  feast  was  spread — 
salad,  sandwiches,  cakes,  fruit,  and  ice-creuin. 
large  covered  dish,  like  a soup  tureen,  occupied 
the  centre.  Candles  in  candelabra  not  only  light- 
ed the  delicacies  prepared,  but  illuminated  the 
face  and  graceful  form  of  the  hostess. 

“ I am  to  serve  everybody,  and  the  dish  in  the 
centre  must  remain  covered  until  the  last,”  said 
Iris,  gayly. 

Mrs.  Bemrose  and  Cowper  ate  their  salad  pla- 
cidly. John  Cleaver,  pale  to  the  lips,  watclnxi 
Iris,  detecting  feverish  unrest  beneath  assumed 
hilarity. 

“ Cowper  approves  of  foreign  customs,”  said 
Iris.  “There  is  one  I greatly  admire.  Yes,  I 
found  it  described  in  Edmond  About’s  Jlaitre 
Pierre.  Listen.  In  the  Landes  a suitor  pre- 
sents himself  before  the  peasant  girl  he  wishes 
to  marry.  Her  parents  understand  the  object  of 
his  visit  without  any  irksome  discussions  about 
marriage  settlements  and  a mutual  adoration. 
He  does  not  criticise  the  bride-elect,  nor  seek  to 
remodel  her  on  the  pattern  of  the  women  of  oth- 
er countries,  because  he  finds  her  perfect.  I have 
reason  to  believe  he  never  alludes  to  Paris  toi- 
lets and  the  manners  of  London  society.  The 
suitor  and  his  friends  are  politely  received,  and 
invited  to  remain  to  supper.  Tlie  bride-elect  has 
the  right  to  place  a covered  dish  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  At  the  close  of  supper  she  reveals  the 
contents  to  all  the  world.  If  the  dish  contains 
nuts,  and  she  offers  them  to  the  suitor,  she  re- 
jects him,  and  he  departs.  What  a charming 
form  of  eonffi,  giving  the  mitten ! All  explana- 
tions are  avoided.  You  are  right,  Cowper ; some 
foreign  fashions  are  worthy  of  imitation.” 

Iris  uncovered  the  dish  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  It  was  filled  with  nuts.  A sudden  still- 
ness pervaded  the  room. 

“ Cowper,  1 offer  you  some  nuts,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  Les  Landes,”  she  said,  and  her  face  grew 
cold,  severe. 

Cowper  stared  in  stupefaction.  Iris  heaped 
his  plate  with  the  nuts  by  a quick  movement. 

“ My  dear  girl,  I do  not  wish  it,”  he  finally  ex- 
postulated. 

“ But  I wish  it !”  she  retorted,  imperiously. 

“You  mean  to  throw  me  over.  Iris  ?” 

“ Now  you  are  a mere  commonplace  American, 
Cowper.  I offer  you  a dish  of  nuts  in  the  fashion 
of  Les  Landes.” 

Cowper  reddened ; he  understood  even  in  his 
bewilderment.  “Our  parents  desired  our  mar- 
riage,” stiflSy. 

“Our  parents  did  not  require  us  to  be  un- 
happy. Marry  Lydia  Welch,  whose  photograph 
and  letter,  dated  last  week,  I found  on  the  floor 
in  your  room  this  morning.” 

“ She  would  not  have  me,”  Ife  exclaimed.  “ She 
is  a tremendous  heiress  and  an  awful  coquette. 

I travelled  with  her  party.  You  are  jealous, 
that  is  all.  I much  prefer  you.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Iris,  haughtily. 

Mrs.  Bemrose  sat  blinking  like  an  owl  in  direst 
consternation.  John  had  escaped  by  the  win- 
dow. Half  an  hour  later  a white -robed  form 
glided  to  his  side,  and  a tender  face  looked  up 
into  his. 

“Was  the  farce  well  played?  Cowper  was 
even  unfaithful  to  me;  but  1 forgive  him  be- 
cause— ” 

“ In  Heaven’s  name,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?” 
cried  John,  hoarse  with  passion  and  doubt. 

“ Are  you  going  alone  to  the  infant  city  in  the 
wilderness,  John  ?”  she  whispered,  tremulously. 

“ Will  you  go  with  me ? — share  my  fate?  Oh, 
my  love,  what  liave  I done  to  deserve  such  joy  ? 
Now  I know  why  you  were  named  Iris  in  your 
cradle,”  replied  the  young  man,  in  a vibrating 
tone,  full  of  tenderness. 

Mrs.  Bemrose  and  Cowper  appeared  in  the 
open  doorway. 

“ Dear  freinds,  we  have  decided  to  desert  the 
old  nest,  and  found  a new  Uordonville  in  the  far 
West,”  said  Iris,  placing  her  hand  within  the  ann 
of  John  Cleaver,  and  always  with  that  tinge  of 
mockery  In  her  voiue.  “We  were  made  for 
pioneers,  and  not  to  adorn  society,  perhaps.” 

A flood  of  exclamations,  questions,  and  tears 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bemrose.  A hand-shake,  in- 
tended to  be  magnanimous,  on  the  part  of  Cow- 
per Debenham,  who  felt  the  breath  of  that  cold 
night  wind  which  had  chilled  the  heart  of  Iris 
Gordon  on  the  day  of  his  return  home,  and  ear- 
lier had  swept  the  parents  away.  What  was  the 
Cable  wrought  by  Thomas  Debenham  and  Henry 


Gordon  but  a rope  of  sand,  after  all  ? Mrs.  Oem- 
rose,  shorn  lamb,  otherwise  comfortable  widow, 
alone  beheld  the  solace  of  the  situation  as  guard- 
ian of  the  old  house  in  the  future. 


THE  BOSTO.N  FOREIGN  EIUIBITION. 

SOME  OF  THE  ART  OBJECTS. 

The  Bonaparte  Sarcophagi. — The  Etruscan  sar- 
cophagus is  eight  feet  long  by  four  wide  and  four 
high,  and  is  made  of  the  rare  and  costly  material. 
Oriental  alabaster,  with  alto-relievos  on  the  ends 
and  sides,  and  two  full-length  recumbent  figures 
on  the  cover — husband  and  wife  embracing  each 
other  in  the  still  sleep  of  death.  The  sides  rep- 
resent battle  scenes,  one  being  a fight  between 
Amazons  and  male  warriors,  which  1 trust  is  no 
allusion  to  any  domestic  strife  of  the  married 
couple  now  reposing  in  such  affectionate  embrace 
oil  top,  forming  a souvenir  of  domestic  happiness, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  human  blessings  in  any 
age.  They  had  died,  probably  about  the  same 
period,  in  the  full  maturity  of  years,  and  there 
they  still  lie,  after  their  rest  of  twenty-five  cen- 
turies, more  or  less,  unobservant  of  any  outer 
world,  regarding  each  other  with  steadfast  love 
and  a look  of  vitality  that  prompts  the  spectator 
to  ^‘Utly  waken  them  and  ask  for  the  story  of 
their  lives.  If  the  alabaster  tell  the  truth,  it 
would  prove  an  edifying  tole,  doubtless,  for  hus- 
bands and  wives  of  every  race  and  age,  confirm- 
ing the  sculptor’s  motive  so  admirably  rendered, 
and  proving  the  kinship  of  all  humanity  by  a 
touch  of  nature’s  eternal  truth. 

The  sculpture  is  of  the  Givcco-Etriiscan  order, 
of  the  period  when  there  was  a combination  of 
the  elements  of  both  styles  of  art.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  griffins  and  lions  tearing 
to  pieces  a bull  at  eacli  end,  with  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions over  and  at  the  sides  of  the  griffins,  it 
is  mere  conjecture  to  try  to  interpret,  but  prob- 
ably ha,s  some  reference  to  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  Lars,  or  lord,  whose  riches,  or  the  grati- 
tude of  fellow-citizens  for  services  rendered,  en- 
abled him  to  be  buried  with  his  wife  in  so  mag- 
nificent a sarcophagus. 

The  other  sarcophagus  is  of  the  highest  and 
purest  order  of  native  Etru.scan  art,  of  perhaps 
greater  antiquity  than  the  other,  one  side  only 
and  the  ends  and  top  being  richly  sculptured. 
The  ptx>cession  of  figures  of  both  sexes,  with  the 
central  couple  in  the  prime  of  life  gra.sping 
hands,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  contemporary 
departure  of  a distinguishi-d  citizen  and  his  wife 
for  the  lower  world  by  sudden  death,  and  their 
attendants  with  chant  and  music  bearing  to  the 
tomb  the  u.sual  furniture,  previsions,  and  gifts 
for  their  use  in  their  new  home.  t)n  the  cover 
of  the  sarcophagus,  which  iiiifortiinately  in  exca- 
vating was  broken  in  two,  in  more  graceful  and 
equally  loving  attitude  as  the  other,  intensely 
gazing  into  each  other’s  eyes,  we  see  the  effigies 
of  those  whose  bodies  long  ago  mouldered  into 
dust  within  the  sarcophagus. 

'‘’Lore's  First  Drenm,"  a liroiip  in  Carrara 
Marble  bg  the  late  tshrard  Thaiter,  of  Portland., 
Maine. — This  work  was  modelled  in  clay  in  Flor- 
ence in  1880  by  the  author,  and  executed  after  his 
death  by  Italian  workmen  in  a remarkably  pure 
block  of  marble.  It  represeiits  the  first  dream 
of  love  of  a young  maiden — a trite  subject  in 
itself,  but  so  treat^  as  to  be  fresh  and  interest- 
ing, from  the  gracefulness  of  the  pose,  the  deli- 
cate fancy  of  the  thought,  the  purity  of  its  senti- 
ment, fineness  of  modelling,  and,  above  all,  from 
its  perfect  sympathy  with  the  taste  and  feeling 
o’  our  own  time  in  sculpture.  About  it  there  is 
the  limpid  atmosphere  of  the  natural  world  of  to- 
day, refined  and  made  poetical,  genuinely  human, 
yet  carrying  with  it  enough  of  the  (esthetic  sym- 
bolism of  classical  art  to  make  clear  at  first 
glance  its  exceptional  loveliness  of  form  and  idea. 
A young  girl  just  budding  into  ripe  womanhood, 
of  that  delicate  type  and  conformation  that  dis- 
tinguish America  above  all  other  countries,  with 
closed  dreamy  eyes,  and  limbs  relaxed  in  gentle 
slumber,  is  having  her  first  sensations  of  love’s 
bewitching  power,  unconscious  whence  they  come. 
She  is  slowly  rising  and  floating  like  a bubble 
skyward  from  a b^  of  roses,  which  amorously 
cling  to  her  swaying  form  and  partially  hide  one 
foot,  her  lovely  head  bent  forward  and  downward, 
encircled  by  her  white  beautiful  arms,  which  form 
a frame-work  for  it,  like  a bird’s  nest  in  a shel- 
tered niche,  with  her  rich  tresses,  agiuted  by  the 
upward  motion,  tossing  and  rippling  over  her  vir- 
gin breast  and  shoulders.  Resting  on  the  back 
of  her  head  is  a perfect  sprite  of  a baby  Cupid, 
with  shrewdest,  brightest  features,  in  which  inno- 
cence and  mischief  are  e<iually  balanced,  and 
sparkling  joy  predominating.  He  has  enUiiglcd 
his  prey  in  the  meshes  of  his  net,  which  drapes 
itself  like  a running  stream  around  her  exquisite 
form,  and  with  one  hand  lifting  up  the  end  of  the 
net,  and  the  other  dimpled  arm  pressing  it  to  his 
brea.st,  he  is  soaring  up,  up,  to  the  visionary  land 
of  fancied  mortal  bliss.  The  lines  and  grada- 
tions of  curves  are  skillfully  felt  and  carried  out, 
producing  an  undulating,  ascending  action,  alive 
with  sensuous  repose,  as  the  girl,  intoxicated  with 
sweet  conceits,  mounts  upward,  drawn  by  the  ir- 
resistible beguiling  power  of  the  pretty  sprite  of 
Venus.  As  a work  of  art  of  our  own  school  it 
is  of  highest  excellence  in  its  line  of  fancy,  and 
makes  us  regret  profoundly  the  sudden  extinc- 
tion of  a youthful  genius — for  Mr.  Tmaxtku  was 
only  twenty-four  when  he  died — which  had  so 
much  promise  for  its  reputation.  Mr.  T.  was 
then  thinking  out  a companion  group  to  repre- 
sent the  reverse  of  this  motive — the  catching  of 
Cupid  by  a wide-awake  maiden  and  imprisoning 
him  in  his  own  devices.  Italy  has  sent  the  Bos- 
ton Exhibition  some  creditable  native  sculpture 
of  a similar  character,  as,  for  instance,  Bao- 
caoua’b  “ Love  Blindeth,”  and  the  Girl  and  But- 
terfly ; but  these  do  not  quite  come  up  to  Thax- 
tkr’s  work,  although  very  spirited  and  beautiful. 

Bronze  Bust  of  Cicero,  Life  Size,  MounUd  on 


AtUigue  Porphgrdie  Marble. — Tliis  portrait  of 
the  great  Roman  orator,  which  is  vigorously  and 
broadly  modelled,  seemingly  after  nature,  comes 
from  a noble  family  in  North  Italy,  who  kept  it  in 
a niche  in  their  villa  near  Chiari  from  a remote 
time.  Nothing  more  is  definitely  known  of  its 
history,  and  opinions  of  experts  are  divided  as  to 
its  date.  Some,  inclnding  the  eminent  sculptor 
Albaxu,  of  Florence,  and  Professor  Coxti,  In- 
spector of  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  consider  it  to  lie 
"scultura  della  megliore  epoea  which, 

if  correct,  would  make  it  contemporary  with  Ctex- 
BO  himself.  Others  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of 
some  distinguished  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry. All  agree,  however,  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a 
genuine  powerful  likeness  of  Cicxno,  worthy  of 
the  best  Roman  period. 

Especially  worthy  of  mention  are  a German 
hunting  cup  in  silver,  partially  gilt,  of  the  seven- 
teenth toeighteenth  century  style  of  workmanship, 
elegant  and  graceful  in  form,  and  a specimen  of 
Italian  tool  t^k-binding  of  the  best  Renaissance 
period,  in  red  moroct-o  and  gold — a very  beautiful 
specimen  of  an  art  much  in  repute  among  book 
collectors.  Jahks  Jacksu.n’  Jarves. 


( ANOEING  ASIONG  THE  K.A.NUCKS, 

Auotrr  the  middle  of  last  month  the  steamer 
XorsttiMH  canied  a novel  cargo  across  Lake  On- 
tario from  Charlotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gene- 
see River,  to  Port  Hope,  in  Canada.  It  was  a 
cargo  of  canoes  and  their  paraphernalia,  canoe- 
ists, and  an  infinite  variety  of  camp  equipage, 
all  consigned  to  Stony  Lake,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada.  A journey  of  several  hours  by 
rail  directly  north  from  Port  Hope,  and  a short 
cruise  of  hVteeii  miles  across  the  island-dotted 
waters  of  Stony  Lake,  brought  the  canoeists  to 
the  l>old,  ixrcky,  and  forest-crowned  promontory 
that  had  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Encampment  of  the  American  Canoe  As- 
sociation.  While  tents,  already  erected,  gleamed 
among  the  trees,  and  high  above  them  floated  the 
blood-red  flag  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  side  by  side.  A little  higher  than  either 
of  these  wav^  the  banner  of  the  association,  a 
triangular  burgee  of  three  bars,  red,  white,  and 
red,  bearing  the  letters  A.  C.  A. 

.Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  from 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario  new  clusters  of 
snowy  tents  dotted  the  rugged  promontory,  and 
many  more  bits  of  gay  bunting  were  fluttering  in 
the  evening  breeze.  Among  them  was  the  red, 
white,  and  red  flag  of  the  New  York,  the  oldest 
of  the  canoe  clubs;  the  crimson  field  and  blue 
diamond  of  the  Knickerbockers ; the  great  blue 
banner,  bearing  the  word  “ Mohican”  in  white 
letters,  of  the  Albany  men ; the  single  white  star 
on  a red  and  blue  field  of  the  Springfield  (Massa- 
chu.setts)  Club;  the  colors  of  the  L.  G.  C.  C.,  as 
blue  as  the  waters  of  their  own  Lake  George; 
the  flags  of  the  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  and  Sara- 
toga clubs,  and  many  other  club  and  private  sig- 
nals, contrasting  vividly  with  the  white  tents,  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  dark  green  of 
the  forest,  and  forming  a brilliant  conthination 
of  colors  such  as  has  b^n  unknown  to  this  Cana- 
dian wilderness  since  when,  more  than  a century 
ago,  it  was  traversed  by  the  gayly  caparisoned 
troops  of  France  and  England. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  camp  fires  blazed 
from  every  island  and  jutting  point  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  and  cast  their  long  tremulous 
reflections  of  ruddy  light  across  the  dark  wa- 
ters ; for  the  great  A.  C.  A.  camp  was  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  many  smaller  groups,  of  from 
one  to  half  a dozen  tents,  in  which  whole  fam- 
ilies and  scores  of  invited  guests  were  making 
merry  holiday.  After  supper  the  sounds  of  mu- 
sic were  borne  on  the  heavy  night  air  from  the 
several  camps,  and  soon  twinkling  lights  of  many 
colors  began  to  dart,  back  and  forth  among  the 
islands  and  across  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

For  a paddling  race  there  is  certainly  very  lit- 
tle to  be  dune  after  the  long  days  of  practice,  that 
have  hardened  the  muscles  to  the  consistency  of 
steel,  and  given  their  owner  the  wind  of  a pair  of 
bellows,  have  passed ; but  for  a sailing  race  the 
preparations  seem  never  to  be  complet^,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  time  is  allowed.  No  sailing  in  the 
world  is  so  delicate,  nor  requires  such  a quick 
eye,  perfect  self-control,  and  good  judgment,  as 
that  of  a canoe.  The  little  craft  of  two  feet  and 
a half  beam,  and  perhaps  nine  or  ten  inches 
depth  of  hold,  often  carries  a hundred  feet  of  can- 
vas in  her  mainsail  and  half  as  much  more  in  her 
mizzen.  To  give  her  stability  under  this  great 
spread  of  sail,  she  must  be  ballasted  by  a hun- 
dred or  more  pounds  of  shot  in  twenty-five  pound 
bogs.  In  coming  about,  if  this  weight  is  not  in- 
stantly shifted  to  the  other  side  as  the  mainsail 
swings  over,  a capsize  is  certain.  The  crew,  who 
must  attend  to  the  steering,  the  sheets  and  hal- 
yards, the  shifting  of  ballast,  the  reefing  of  sails 
when  this  becomes  necessary,  and  many  other  de- 
tails of  sailing  which  occur  during  a race,  is  like 
the  famous  crew  of  the  "yaneg,  brig,”  and  is 
composed  of  but  one  man.  In  a blow  it  often 
occurs  that  he  must  brace  his  feet  under  the  lee 
coamings  and  throw  the  whole  weight  of  his  body 
outside  of  his  boat  to  windward  to  aid  his  ballast 
in  keeping  her  right  side  up.  At  the  satne  time 
he  must  steer  and  trim  sheets,  with  spray  in  clouds 
flying  over  him  and  drenching  him  to  the  skin. 
If  at  such  a critical  moment  a sheet  or  halyard, 
or  his  steering  gear,  or  almost  any  bit  of  his  rig- 
ging, should  part,  he  would  probably  capsize,  and 
at  any  rate  stand  a good  chance  of  losing  his 
race.  Therefore  it  behooves  him  to  know  his 
boat  and  her  capabilities  thoroughly  before  enter- 
ing the  race,  to  shift  her  amis  until  they  exactly 
balance  and  she  will  almost  steer  herself,  to  know 
to  an  ounce  how  much  ballast  she  needs,  to  have 
every  rope  in  the  must  convenient  possible  pooi- 
tion,  and  to  test  every  inch  of  his  spars  and  rig- 
ging. No  species  of  sailing  craft  so  shares  the 
personality  of  its  owner  as  the  canoe.  Timidity 
and  waul  of  practice,  or  lack  of  cxmfideuce  iu  Uia 


boat,  are  shown  by  the  frequent  taking  in  and 
shaking  out  of  reefs,  repeated  luffings,  and  an  un- 
easy shifting  of  the  owner’s  position  with  every 
movement  of  tbc  canoe.  The  bold  and  skillful 
canoeist,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  up  his  mind 
before  starting  what  sail  his  boat  can  stand  dur- 
ing each  particular  race,  directs  her  course  with 
unerring  certainty  from  point  to  point,  and  main- 
tains from  Start  to  finish  the  position  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  is  most  likely  to  insure  her 
safety. 

A beautiful  example  of  this  complete  sympa 
thy  between  canoe  and  master  was  shown  in  tin 
first  sailing  race  of  the  regatta,  which  was  mag- 
nificently won  by  the  Snake,  of  the  Moliican  Club, 
of  Albany.  She  is  a new  and  very  beautiful 
boat,  and  differed  in  rig  from  all  others  at  the 
meet  by  carrying  a jib  in  addition  to  two  latecii- 
sails.  It  was  not  her  jib,  however,  nor  her  lines, 
that  won  for  her  this  as  well  as  several  other 
races,  but  the  superb  manner  in  which  she  was 
handled.  At  the  finish  of  the  first  race,  which 
moment  our  artist  has  happily  illustrated  on  page 
5A4,  she  was  heeled  over  before  a beam  wind  that 
blew  half  a canoe  gale,  carrying  everything  that 
could  be  crowded  on  her.  Her  master,  lying  far 
out  to  windwai-d,  refused  to  yield  an  inch  to  the 
main-sheet  that  tugged  and  strained  in  his  hand, 
and  she  rounded  tlie  home  stake  in  a smother  of 
foam  and  spray,  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of 
tbc  spectators,  winner  by  half  a mile  of  her  maid- 
en race. 

The  last  night  of  camp  life,  like  the  first,  was 
one  of  unrestrained  jollity  and  fun.  An  au- 
dience of  six  hundred  staid  and  sober  Canadians 
were  con  vulsetl  with  laughter  by  the  performances 
and  songs  of  the  “Centipede  Minstrels” — scamp 
organization  composed  entirely  of  Americans. 
The  camp  dude  was  paraded  iu  feminine  garb,  a 
fair  Canadienne  distnbuted  the  prizes  won  in  the 
races  to  the  victors,  and  at  last,  standing  with 
uncovered  heads,  the  whole  assembly  made  the 
forest  aisles  ring  with  a grand  chorus  of  “ Ameri- 
ca” and  “ God  Save  the  Queen.” 


DEFECTIVE  INSPECTION. 

It  is  a perfectly  laudable  and  legitimate  object 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  pur- 
sue to  secure  the  safety  of  passengers  on  steam 
vessels.  It  ought  to  be  an  object  that  can  be  at- 
tained, and  if  the  goveramenl  were  to  go  about  it 
in  the  right  way,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  could 
be  attained.  But  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  or 
boilers  of  the  steamboat  Biverdtde  is  a perfectly 
cxmclusive  proof  that  the  present  methods  do  not 
work.  The  Riverdale  was  an  old  vessel,  and  had 
been  lengthened  once,  and  repaired  several  times, 
and  had  Imrne  several  names.  All  this  threw 
some  suspicion  on  the  condition  of  the  boat,  but, 
BO  far  as  appears,  she  was  as  safe  as  government 
inspection  could  make  her ; nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  inspection  was  not  made 
thoroughly  iu  accordance  with  law.  The  boilers 
of  the  Riverdale  were  only  four  years  old.  They 
were  examined  in  June,  and  a certificate  of  sound- 
ness, both  as  to  them  and  as  to  the  hull,  was  giv- 
en  in  July.  In  short,  everything  that  the  govern- 
ment can  do  was  done  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
passengers. 

It  amounted  to  nothing.  When  the  steamboat 
was  pushing  slowly  up  stream,  having  slackened 
speed  to  allow  another  boat  to  get  away  from  the 
dock  where  she  expected  to  get  most  of  her  pas- 
sengers, and  when  there  was  only  twenty-two 
pounds  of  steam  on  boilers  guaranteed  to  carry 
forty-five  pounds  with  entire  safety,  one  boiler  or 
both  explt^ed.  The  hull  was  torn  to  pieces  amid- 
ships. The  bottom  appears  to  have  been  blown 
out,  and  in  from  three  to  five  minutes  she  sank. 
Five  persons  lost  their  Uvea  in  various  ways,  most- 
ly by  drowning,  after  being  injured  by  flying  tim- 
bers, and  several  were  badly  wounded.  It  was 
about  3 p.M.  of  August  28 ; the  river  was  throng- 
ed with  steam-tugs  in  the  vicinity  of  Sixteenth 
Street,  where  the  explosion  occurr^ ; there  were 
but  few  passengers  aboard,  and  so,  thanks  to 
prompt  rescuers,  the  loss  of  life  was  relatively 
small.  Had  the  accident  occurred  later,  when  the 
passengers  had  come  aboard  from  Twenty-second 
Street,  where  most  of  them  take  the  boat,  which 
ran  to  the  river  towns  as  far  as  Nyack,  or  had  the 
accident  taken  place  of  a holiday,  or  even  on  a 
Saturday,  it  is  probable  that  the  deaths  would 
have  been  many.  They  might  easily  have  made 
the  disaster  one  of  the  most  terrible  that  the  wa- 
ters around  New  York  have  ever  witnessed. 

As  it  is,  the  occurrence  was  bad  enough  to  at- 
tract very  serious  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
law  regulating  the  inspection  of  steam-boilers. 
It  shows  that  iu  this  case  at  least  the  inspection 
was  absolutely  woithless,  and  that  it  may  be  so 
in  a great  many,  perhaps  in  a majority  of  cases. 
It  appears  to  show,  too,  not  defective  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  but  a substantial  defect  in  the 
law  itself.  The  law  was  apparently  strictly  ob- 
served, and  its  requirements  proved  of  no  avail. 
To  this  extent  the  law  is  useless.  It  awakens 
false  confidence,  and  until  it  can  be  made  efficient 
it  is  obviously  worse  than  no  law  at  all.  The  only 
suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster  which 
is  plausible  is  that  the  Riverdale  used  both  salt 
and  fresh  water  in  her  boilers,  and  perhaps  both 
at  once,  and  it  is  claimed  that  if  this  were  done 
the  bottom  of  the  boilers  would  become  corroded 
and  weakened  in  such  a fashion  that  the  injury 
could  not  be  discovered  by  inspection.  This  is  a 
suggestion  that  should  be  carefully  examined,  a> 
indeed  should  every  other  conceivable,  when  the 
boilers  of  the  wrecked  boat  are  raised,  and  there 
is  a chance  for  a tliorough  investigation.  But  it, 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  no  investigation  wil 
bring  to  light  clearly  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  facta  in  the  case,  however,  should  call  tl<.- 
attention  of  Gongr4Mii  to  the  ncee^my  of  strength- 
ening  the  law,  and  this  can  not  be  done  by  simjily 
making  it  more  severe.  It  must  be  done  by  rack- 
ing the  destruction  of  life  and  limb  men  eai% 
to  the  oauers  of  btcamboata. 
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Gets  a seat  in  the  boat  between  two  old  women, 
who  discourse  all  the  way  down  the  bayou  on  the 
“ awfulness'’of  men  in  general  and  their  own  hus- 
bands in  particular— 


Arrived  at  the  landing,  the  party  take  wagona 
for  the  picnic  grounds.  Just  enough  seats  for 
all  but  one.  Todh  is  relegated  to  a seat  in  the 
tail  of  a wagon,  oecausc  he  is  so  good-natured. 
Swallows  hiB  feeling  with  a lot  of  dust. 


es  nt  5 *.M.,and  rushes d( 
lit  four  hours  in  a broilii 
li  is,  as  usual,  tlolnycd. 
s Jones  mail  is  going  too 


vn  to  the  pier  only 
: sun  for  the  boat, 
iscovers  that  that 


while  that  long  Jones  man  is  making  liiin- 
seif  agreeable  to  Arabella  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat. 


Walks  for  half  a mile  across  a stubble  field, 
loaded  like  a porter,  because  he  is  »o  obliging. 
Jones  said,  “Let’s  each  take  something."  1& 
Ae  took  Arabella  and  a pint  can  of  milk. 


Tops  is  sent  to  a spring  half  a mile  oil  with 
small  boy  to  fetch  water.  Carries  both  buckets 
back  because  the  boy  said  he  was  sick  and  iiad 
a sore  foot.  Tops  said  afterward  he  didn’t  be- 
lieve that  boy  was  sick  at  all. 


Climbs  a tree  to  fix  the  swing.  Gets  into 
difificulties.  While  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  hold 
on  at  all,  that  beast  Jones  stands  below  and 
shouts  to  him  to  “make  it  good  and  strong. 
Tops." 


Being  so  obliging,  is  req^uestcd  to  make  the  lem- 
onade. Tops  wanted  to  know  if  they  rtally  ex- 
pected him  to  make  it  with  one  lemon. 


lets  a few  moments  alone  with  Arabella,  and 
^ just  alHiut  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  tier 
el  treatment  of  liiin,  when  the  comic  man  of 
party  has  to  have  /lit  turn. 


Tlie  elderly  and  serious  members  of  the  party, 
accompanied  by  the  accordion  fiend,  insist  on 
Tops  joining  in  a little  singing.  Tops  hates 
singing. 


Gets  a chance  to  take  Arabella  for  a row  on 
the  lake,  and  thought  everytiiing  was  lovely  at 
last,  when  that  brute  Jones  came  along,  and, 
Arabella  displaying  some  timidity,  volunteers 
to  go  along  and  bold  her  in  the  boat. 


It  was  mean  of  Jones  to  yell  “ Snake !’’  when 
Tops  was  in  the  middle  of  a blackberry  thicket. 


Tops,  tired  out  and  disgusted,  socks  seclnsion,  and  just 
H he  finds  a retired  nook  Is  startlerl  by  the  voice  of  Jones, 
lying;  “Hallo,  Topsy,  old  lioyl  Is  that  you?  Come  in  I 
’s  all  right ; tee’re  engaged  /" 


Tops  goes  home- 


just  in  time  to  avoid  the  usual  picnic  shower.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  band  play  a few  lively  tunes  to  raise  the  splritr 
of  the  party. 


B57: 

Tope  said  afterwanl  the  only  part  of  the  day  he  really  enjoyed  was  when  he  was  seated  dry  and  comforubic  on  the  boat,  and  saw  the  above  procession  file  down  the  road. 
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TOWING  THE  BIG  RAFT. 

The  experiment  of  towing  a monster  timber  raft 
from  St.  John,  New  Bnmswick,  to  New  York,  by 
way  of  the  sea,  has  been  safely  accomplished. 
Two  tugs  were  employed  in  the  operation,  and 
the  Toynge  of  600  miles  occupied  about  eighteen 
days.  The  course  lay  directly  across  from  Cajje 
Elizabeth  to  Cape  Cod.  Early  in  the  voyage  the 
tow-boats  encountert'd  a heavy  northeast  gale  off 
Cape  Elizabeth,  and  the  hawser  with  which  they 
were  towing  the  raft  parted.  This  caused  delay 
until  they  could  pick  up  the  parted  line  and  pass 
to  the  tow  two  hawsers,  one  leading  to  each  tug- 
boat. Several  times  the  boats  were  obliged  to  put 
into  ports,  owing  to  the  rough  weather.  During 
the  running  time  an  average  of  sixty  miles  a day 
was  made  until  the  Sound  was  reached,  when  the 
adverse  tides  lessened  the  speed. 

The  raft  is  800  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and 
draws  over  eight  feet  of  water.  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  cargoes,  or  sections,  of  about  600  65-foot 
spiling  logs  each.  The  cargoes  are  cribs,  into 
which  the  logs  were  rolled  and  stored.  Over  and 
around  the  sections  great  chains  were  wound. 
Between  each  cargo  tliere  is  a wide  space  to  al- 
low free  working  of  the  raft  in  a rough  sea.  The 
cargoes  weigh  about  250  tons  each,  and  it  would 
have  cost  alnjut  #25,000  to  bring  them  here  by 
sailing  vessels,  as  the  boats  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  transportation  demanded  extra  pay  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  raft  Captain  Ei-t.is  said  that 
the  plan  of  tug-towing  would  be  generally  em- 
ployed next  8ea.son,  and  would  eventually  succeed 
the  sailing  vessels'  trade. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER 
CYCLONES. 

The  genesis  of  the  brief  Western  hurricane  and 
the  cyclonic  storm  of  our  coast  is  the  same.  In 
the  first  the  barometric  depression  is  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  while  in  the  other  the  gradients  are 
longer  and  of  a more  gentle  slope.  The  inrush 
of  the  moist  warm  air  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
a cold  current  from  the  north  into  a centre  of 
precipitous  barometric  depression  sets  in  motion 
the  fierce  and  destructive  whirlwinds  which  in  a 
moment  level  to  the  ground  solidly  built  towns. 
Witnesses  of  these  phenomenal  tempests  have 
observed  that  within  the  focus  of  the  funnel- 
shaped  cloud  which  is  an  invariable  accompani- 
ment of  the.se  whirlwinds  the  attraction  of  grav- 
itation has  for  the  moment  appeared  to  be  sus- 
pended. Objects  which  it  touched  as  it  bounded 
along  the  earth  were  not  leveled  or  swept  along 
with  it  in  its  course,  but  flew  upward  into  the 
vortex  of  gyratory  meteor. 

The  autumn  and  winter  cyclones  are  accompa- 
nied by  no  such  violent  commotions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. While  a funnel-shaped  cloud  fre- 
qiAmtly  precedes  these  gales,  it  Hies  at  a consid- 
erable altitude,  and  rolls  majestically  on  in  the 
face  of  the  advancing  gale.  While  the  winds  are 
violent  they  increase  gradually  in  force  and  shift 
slowly,  unless  it  be  immediately  at  the  centre  of 
the  gale. 

The  cyclonic  storms  which  sweep  our  coast 
usually  have  their  origin  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Those  which  come  from  the  regions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  generally  make  a 
course  across  the  lakes  and  through  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  sometimes  octsirs,  how- 
ever, that  the  southern  hurricane,  instead  of  main- 
taining a noitheast  course  along  the  South  At- 
lantic and  Middle  States,  is  deflected  by  an  ai-ea 
of  high  barometer,  and  sweeps  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley  toward  the  lakes  and  the  Su  Lawrence. 
Now  and  again  it  happens  that  a storm  centre 
advancing  along  the  coast  and  one  from  the  West 
unite  near  or  about  Cape  Henry.  Then  it  is  that 
a redoubled  fury  and  impetus  are  given  to  the  gale, 
and  the  Jersey  shore  is  strewn  with  wreckage 
from  stranded  ships. 

It  will  be  understood  that  what  is  meant  by  the 
direction  of  a storm  is  not  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  but  the  course  followed  by  the  eentre  of 
the  disturbance.  Hence  a cyclonic  storm  ad- 
vancing up  our  coast  in  a northeast  direction  does 
so  in  face  of  northeast  or  opposing  wind.  The 
wind  may  continue  in  this  direction,  hourly  in- 
creasing in  force,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  a 
shift  will  not  occur  until  the  centre  of  the  gale 
has  passed,  when  the  wind  will  change  to  south 
and  west,  if  the  centre  has  pn.ssed  to  the  north 
and  east  or  to  the  east;  and  north  or  northwest, 
if  the  centre  has  pas.sed  to  the  south  and  south- 
east. The  barometer  is  a tolerably  accurate 
guide  in  this  matter;  for  if  the  fall  is  deep  and 
rapid,  the  chances  are  that  the  storm  centre  will 
pass  near  by  to  the  north,  but  if  the  fall  of  the 
mercury  is  but  a trifling  and  slow  one,  the  chances 
are  that  the  storm  centre  will  pass  to  the  south. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  however,  as  was 
shown  in  the  gale  which  visited  the  Miildle  At- 
lantic coast  in  March  last,  the  one  coincident 
with  the  propheey  of  the  Canadian  Wiooi.ns.  On 
this  occasion  the  storm  cominencerl  with  great 
violence  at  southeast,  accompanied  by  a phenom- 
enal and  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer,  from  30.10 
to  28.95.  The  steady  and  hurried  drop  of  the 
mercury  indicated  a violent  shift  of  wind  into 
south  and  west.  Had  this  occurred,  and  the  re- 
acting w inds  Ijeen  of  corresponding  force,  the  de- 
struction of  pniperty  would  doubtless  have  been 
very  great,  particularly  on  Ixing  Island.  Instead 
of  this,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  north. 
As  a rule,  when  the  wind  backs  into  this  quarter, 
there  is  a correspondingly  rapid  rise  of  the  ba- 
rometer, but  on  this  occasion,  to  make  it  the 
more  e.xceptioiial,  the  barometer  continued  low 
for  seveml  days,  with  moderate  winds. 

As  another  proof  «>f  how,  on  occasions,  the  in- 
dications of  the  barometer  will  be  entirely  at 
fault,  the  recent  great  tidal  wave  on  the  Middle 
Atlantic  coast  affords  a notable  instance.  As  a 
rule,  a high  barometer  is  accpafi(|nied  by  low 
tides,  and  the  contrary  by  tidef  exceptiendlV  fuU. 
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In  accordance  with  that  which  usually  prevails, 
the  barometer  being  c'onsiderably  above  the  nor- 
mal, the  great  tidal  wave  of  August  29  had  no 
right  to  be.  It  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  a severe  barometric  depression.  As  stated, 
the  contrary  was  the  case.  In  fact,  the  tide  on 
our  coast  on  the  day  specified  attained  a height 
as  groat  as  that  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

The  relation  of  our  autumn  and  winter  storms 
to  those  which  assail  the  European  coast  has  not 
until  within  a brief  perioil  been  determined.  By 
elose,  patient,  and  intelligent  research  the  Meteor- 
ological Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  the 
face  of  the  ridicule  of  foreign  meteorologists, 
has  conclusively  e.stablished  the  fact  that  the  cy- 
clonic gales  which  leave  our  shores  are  identical 
with  those  which  devastate  the  European  sea- 
board. The  forecasts  from  observations  carrietl  on 
by  private  enterprise  are  so  accurate  that  sever- 
al days  in  advance  the  dat6  of  the  arrival  of  one 
of  our  cyclonic  gales  on  the  English  or  French 
coast  is  foretold  almost  to  an  hour.  With  all  the 
va.st  machinery  at  its  command  the  government 
observers  and  forecasters  can  not  supply  as  ac- 
curate data  as  to  the  possible  arrival  of  a storm 
at  a given  p<}int  in  our  own  territory  as  that 
given  by  the  compact  and  thoroughly  equipped 
Meteorological  Bureau  of  a daily  metropolitan 
journal.  Gaston  Fat. 


was  89.96.  Next  to  her  was  a young  woman 
candidate  from  Indiana,  with  a standing  of  85.75. 
The  second  and  third  in  respect  to  standing  were 
candidates  from  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  whose 
markings  were  74.76  and  78.76  respectively.  The 
successful  competitor  is  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  was  graduated  at  Vassur  College. 

The  Queen  of  England  is  criticised  somewhat 
sharply  in  some  quarters  because  she  has  offered 
pardon  and  a reward  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  thieves  for  the  return  of  jewels  valued 
at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
recently  stolen  from  among  the  treasures  of  Lady 
Trevor.  The  critics  hold  that  her  Majesty’s  offer 
is  an  overture  for  the  compounding  of  felony. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IN  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Da.  Hknry,  New  York,  says:  “ In  nervons  diseases, 
I know  of  no  preparation  to  equal  It.”— [ildr.] 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

MosqriTo  bites  cured,  pliuplee  and  blotches  re- 
moved, gray  hair  restored  to  its  natural  color  by 
Da.  Tobias’s  Vkhrtian  Linisiknt. 
Warranted  perfectly  barmlesa.  Sold  by  all  thedrne- 
giats  at  88c.  and  80c.— [.fdr.] 


POLO  ON  SKATES. 

Poi.o  on  roller  skates,  instead  of  ponies,  has 
become  a favorite  pastime  in  Boston,  Newport, 
and  other  cities  where  commodious  rinks  afford 
facilities  for  the  game.  It  is  played  stibject  to 
the  usual  rules,  and  offers  the  same  opportunities 
for  excitement  and  the  display  of  pltick  and  skill. 

The  game  shown  in  onr  picture  was  playetl  in 
the  Olympian  Club  rink  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  restilted  in  the  victory  of  the  Alphas.  Their 
play  was  throughout  steady  and  fine,  though  now 
and  then  inferior  to  that  of  the  Newports.  This 
is  the  first  defeat  which  the  Newports  have  ex- 
perienced at  home. 


Angostura  BrrrrnB  arc  endorsed  by  all  the  leadlu); 
physicians  and  chemists  for  their  parity  and  whole- 
soiiieneHs.  Beware  of  counterfeits,  and  ask  your  erocer 
and  dniggist  for  the  genninu  article,  prt^pared  6y  Dr. 
J.  U.  B.  SiKof.RT  & Sons.- [Adr.J 


A PURE  AND  EFFECTIVE  HAIR  DRESSING. 

CoooAiNR,  a compound  of  Cocoannt  OH,  beautifies 
the  hair  and  Is  sure  to  allay  all  itching  and  irritation 
of  the  scalp.  The  aiiperiority  of  BeRNirrr’a  Fi.avob- 
iNo  Extkaots  couaists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength.— {Adr.] 


C.C.  SiiATNK,  Fur  Manufacturer,  108  Prince  St,,  N.Y., 
sends  Fur  Fashion  Book  free.  Send  your  address.  -£  A d». ] 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Accordiso  to  a writer  in  Saratoga,  one  of  the 
most  notable  visitors  at  that  resort  this  season 
was  a bride,  who  was  accompanied  in  her  walks 
for  exercise  on  the  hotel  piazza  by  a black-and- 
tan  dog  that  wore  two-thousand-dollar  diamond 
rings  in  its  precious  ears. 


The  Democrats  of  Ma.s8achu8Ctts  will  be  the 
first  in  the  Union  to  choose  delegates  to  a Na- 
tional Convention  in  1884.  They  will  be  about 
the  last  in  the  Union  to  choose  delegates  to  an 
Electoral  College. 

A mine  was  opened  recently  in  Manitoba  which 
had  been  known  for  many  years  to  the  Indians, 
but  they  believed  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  kill 
any  one  who  should  reveal  ite  location  to  a white 
man.  At  last  a Frenchman  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  tribe,  and  in  time  she  told  him 
where  the  treasure  was  hidden.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  the  way  the  golden  secret 
leaked  out. 

Brazilians  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  idioms  of  the  United  States  will  be  puz- 
zled when  they  read  in  a Western  paper  that  an 
attache  of  their  legation  recently  “made  Wash- 
ington howl,’’  and  that,  “ in  fact,  he  tried  to  paint 
the  town  red.  ’’ 

A writer  in  an  English  paper  tells  how  collect- 
ors of  postage  stamps  have  been  cheated  by  an 
ingenious  swindlejj  The  dealer  in  bo^s  postal 
relics  gave  his  attention  to  making  imitations  of 
the  “ Mul  ready”  envelope,  genuine  specimens  of 
which  find  purchasers  at  about  thirty  dollars 
each.  His  method  was  to  affix  an  ordinary  post- 
age stamp  to  the  forged  envelope,  address  it  to 
a confederate  at  another  office,  and  commit  it  to 
the  mail.  When  it  arrived  at  its  destination  it 
had  the  official  stamps  of  “ date”  and  “ place  of 
postage”  thereon.  With  these  evidences  of  gen- 
uineness, and  with  the  ordinary  postage  stamp 
ingeniously  removed,  the  bogus  envelopes  easily 
found  buyers. 

In  Cincinnati,  a few  davs  ago,  Mr.  Bamum's 
elephant  Queen,  the  mother  of  the  youngest  of 
baby  captive  elephants,  killed  a man  by  crowd- 
ing him  against  a wagon  as  he  was  pa.<*Bing  her. 
Her  keeper  gives  her  a reputation  for  noteworthy 
cunning  when  he  says  he  is  almost  positive  that 
Queen  killed  the  man  purposely,  and  that  she  is 
capable  of  doing  so  in  a manner  calculated  to 
leave  the  impression  that  it  was  only  clumsiness 
on  her  part. 

A Canadian  writer  makes  the  somewhat  alarm- 
ing sutement  that  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption the  supply  of  pine  and  spruce  in  the 
United  States  will  l>e  exhausted  in  less  than  seven 
years.  He  savs  that  the  amount  of  pine  alone 
cut  in  this  country  annually  is  ten  billion  feet, 
and  that  the  entire  supply  uncut  is  not  more  than 
eighty  billion  feet. 

A dispatch  chronicling  the  death  of  a priest 
named  Czvitkovicz  says  that  he  was  better  known 
as  Father  Alexander.  The  good  man  would  have 
been  better  known  by  almost  any  other  name  than 
Czvitkovicz. 

The  milk  of  the  three  cows  in  Sitka,  Alaska, 
is  sold  at  eighty  cents  a quart.  Sitka  seems  to 
be  a promi.sing  field  for  men  with  patents  for 
sinking  Artesian  wells. 


The  first  person  appointed  to  a clerkship  in 
the  Treasury  Department  under  the  operation  of 
new  civil  service  rules  was  a Connecticut 
(r  standing  in  the  recent  examination 


Dr.  Frnnrr’s  St.  Vitos  Dasok  Spurtrio. — One  bot- 
tle always  cures.  Circular,  FreUonia,  N.  Y.— [Arfr.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
streugth,  and  wholesomeuese.  More  economical  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  I>e  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  short-weight,  alum  or 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  ean». 

Royai.  Bakino  Powuxa  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


TAMAR^ 

INDIEN' 

GRILLON, 


Universally  prescriheil  by  the  Faculty. 

■ ~ ~ A laxative  and  refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge 
, for  Constipation, 
bile,  headache,  liemorrlioids, 

I cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 
Prepared  by  E.  GRILIAJN, 
Sole  Proprietor, 
Pharmarien  de  1”  Clnsse 
de  la  Faciilto  de  Paris, 

27,  rue  Rambnteaii,  Paria 
Sold  by  all  Dmgeista 
* TAMAR,  unlike  pilla  and 
the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 

'"‘"STEREOPTICONS 

For  pnbUo  or  private  exhibitions. 

VIEWS  & ILLUSTRATIONS 

from  ALL  PARTS  of  the 
ORLD  and  upon  AlJb 
lllnstrable  Snbjects. 

iDISSOLVINGVIEW 
APPARATUS, 

ROJECTION 
APPARATUS 

For  schools  and  colleges. 
Priced  and  Hliutrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

QUEEN  & CO.  OPTICIANS,  PHILA. 


“DOKER’S  BITTERS, » THE  OLD-! 

X3  est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known — 
unequalled  lor  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  he  bad  in 
Quarts  and  Pints.  L.  FLNKE,  Jr.,  Sole 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  John  St., 
N.Y.  P.O.Box  1029.  I 


NOW  READY— The  Phonographic  Uictlounry. 

By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howaid.  Price, 
$8  BO.  Send  lor  apecimen  sheets.  Sold  by  all  book- 
sellers, or  address  Piionoshapuiu  Institute,  Cin’ti,  O. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

ImlM  Cocoa. 

Warranted  ahaotutaly  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
OH  has  been  removed.  IthasfArM 
timet  the  ttrength  of  Cocos  mixed 
wilh  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  ceonomi- 
cal.  It  U delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalid!  as 
well  os  for  persona  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocen  everywhere. 

W.  BAKEB  & CO..  Dorcliester,  Maa 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Jutt  Publithed; 

THICKER  THAN  WATER. 

A Novel.  By  James  Pat.v,  Author  of  “By 
Proxy,”  “ High  Spirits,”  “A  Beggar  on  Horse- 
back,” “Gwendoline’s  Harvest,”  ‘“For  Cash 
Only,”  “The  Best  of  Husbands,”  “What  He 
Cost  Her,”  Ac.  16mo,  Cloth,  |1  00.  Also, 
4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  this 
author  will,  we  fancy,  agree  wilh  us  that  it  la  rather 
difficult  lu  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  contents 
In  the  sort  of  skeich  and  comment  combined  which 
Is  commonly  known  as  a “review,’’  the  reason  being 
that  so  great  is  the  sustainment  of  his  tales,  so  com- 
jiletely  does  almost  every  page  contain  something 
of  Incident,  nr  lllnstratlon,  or  whatever  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  going,  that  It  is  hardly  possible  to  deal 
with  them  In  mere  outline — Homing  Pott,  London. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 

A Novel.  By  David  Christie  Mcrrat,  Author 
of  “ A Life’s  Atonement,”  “ A Model  father,” 
A’c.  “Duodecimo  Edition,”  Pap^r,  16  cents. 
Also,  4to,  Paper,  15  cents. 

“This  is  a novel  of  thrilling  Interest.  Besides  the 
hero  and  the  heroine,  who  are  well  drawn  and  original 
characters,  the  jiersonages  of  the  story  comprise  oiis 
or  two  individnals  who  command  the  atteniiou  and 
pique  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  notably  an  aesthetic 
poet,  who  at  length  cuts  his  flowing  locks,  and  whose 
native  powers  find  worthy  expression  only  after  he 
has  learned  to  bring  them  niider  rigorous  discipline.” 


III. 

HARD  TIMES. 

A yOVEL. 

Bj  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

AUTUoa  or  “riOKWioa  PAPaas,”  aro. 
“Duodecimo  Edition,”  Paper,  80  cents. 


I3r  HARPua  A Baoriiaas  teill  tend  any  of  the  above 
icorlc*  b;i  mail,  jtoetage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HARPER'S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 


We  have  transferred  onr  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TERN DEPAKTMENT  to  Ma.  J.  G.  CROITY, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  responsiblliiy. 


8PECIAIi  CAUTION. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  GROTTY  & CO.,  whether  for 
HARPER’a  Bazar  Patterns  or  for  any  other  bnsincss. 

HARPER  A BROl'HERS. 


Lady 

anti  gti^  Mlaiy  Mlling  Qucea  CIgf 
8kli4  ami  Ktoeklag  Sapporters,  et- 
iifit  Free.  Atldresi  <laM 


LlINDBORG*S  PERFUIHES, 

EDENIA  AND  MARfiCHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 


PENN  STATE 


SEPTEMBER  8, 1883. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


575 


SHOPPIN^BY  MAIL 

OUE  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 

Fall  and  Winter 

FASHION  CATALOGUE 

OF 

DRY  GOODS,  &c., 

Will  be  Issued  shortly.  Do  not  fail  to  mid  for  it. 
SENT  Free  ON  APPUCATION. 

Le  Boutillier  Of  23d 
Brothers, 


Disfiguring  Hnm 

Itehine  Tortures.  S 


Rftslest  ridinc  mnde. 

Rides  as  easy  p Owitb  ouo  ) er- 

Bou  Ds  with  ^"Sia.^Tlic-  .S|iriiivn 

lenKthenand  shorten  arrord  Ins  toIliewriL-lit 
they  carry.  £<iually  weM  a<lai)te<uo  rouKh  oouutry 
roads  ajid  fine  Irives  of  citle*.  Mainifactun-d  and 
sold  by  all  theleadinKCaniatro  BnlldcrHaiid  Deulers. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ABBon  buggy  go 

WAR  VOLUMES 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

<.Vow  entirely  mU  of  print  and  the  plaUt  destroyed.) 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  files  of  Harper's  Weekly  during  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Sime  size  pages  as  the  HVeW;/,  containing  1000  of  the 
Illustrations  that  appeareti  in  Haryier’s  Weekly  during 

2 Tols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
$2^*****  ®*®***’  I Half  Turkey  Morocco, 

SOLD  BY  8l"BSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

IfleDOlVXEIili  BR08., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  Chloaeo,  111. 

“MlETITr 


SEND  US 

lAmniu9.10v«e«ta1ofue.  HunS^$ofJine«n9TaHngB.  Y.^frjs 

BRUSHES  tT 

JOHN  K.  HOPPE!.,  Mannfiicturer  snd  Importer. 

PILE  PIPE 

AppUeM  any  ofutment  directly  to  parts  afiected,  tbere- 


I owe  my 

fZ>  ^^sloralion 

rU ' beauty 

y n to  the 

kEUEDIES." 

Teatimontal  of  a Bo*> 

^ ^ ton  lady. 

Disfiguring  Humors.  Humiliating  Eruptions, 
Itching  Torture^  Scrotulii,  Sail  Rheum,  and  In- 
fantile Humors  cured  by  the  Cotioura  Rrmkdifs. 

CoTiioi'RA  Resot.vknt,  tlic  ncw  blood  purifier, 
cleanses  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  impurities  and 
poisonous  elements,  and  tlius  removes  the  cause. 

CuTiocRA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allavs 
Itcliin»  and  Influmrantion,  i leai-s  tlie  Skin  and  Sial'p, 
heals  Ulcers  and  Sores,  ami  restores  tlie  Hair. 

CitTiciMiA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Renutifier  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  pivpared  from  Cctii'cua,  is  indis- 
pensable in  trealiiig  Skin  Diseases,  BMl>y  Humors, 
Skin  Blemislies,  Snnl>urn,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

CiiTiottRA  Rsmkdiks  are  absolutely  pure,  and  tlie 
only  inrallible  BIimmI  Purifiers  ami  Skin  Beaiititlers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Ciiticura,  60  cents;  Soap, 
25  cents ; Resolvent,  f 1 . 

PoTTKR  Drug  and  Ciirmioat.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLESI 


UASTORlAi 


for  Infants  and  Chiidren. 


Castoria  iironioteH  Digestion 

afla  overcomes  Flatulency,  Constipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverish  ness.  It  insures  healtli  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


Castoria  is  so  well  adaptetl  to  Children  that 

I recommend  it  as  suiwrior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  ^ A.  Archeb,  M.  D^, 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeks. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

^Tl8_Ca8roir«. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  Idlls  their  worms. 

Bat  Castoria. 

MTiat  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But_CastorI^ 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castoria! 


CENTAUR  LINiMENT-an  absolute  cure  for  Rheuma^ 
tisHiy  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


MICROSCOPES! 

^ TELESCOPES, 

FIELD  CLASSES, 
MAGIC  LANTERNS, 
Aneroid  Barometers, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 


'HiRriii's  PinioDiciis. 


HARPKRS  MAOAZINK $4  n 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 4 0 


CaUlogues as  follows  sent  on  application:  Part  1 
Mathematical  Instruments,  162  pp.;  Part  2,  Optical 
Instruments,  186  pp. ; Part  3,  Magic  Lanterns,  112 
pp.;  Part 4,  Pbilosopbiral and Cliemical  Apparatus, 
160  pp. : Part  5,  Meteorological  Instruments,  120  pp. 

QUEEN 

NOTICE  ToTlERGYMEN.” 

“M'CLIXTOCK  k STRONG’S  CYCLOP.EDIA 
OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE”  (now  complete  in 
ten  volumes),  is  meeting  witli  the  lieartiest  popu- 
lar endorsement.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says,  “7/ 
is  by  far  the  best  work  of  its  kind  ejeiding  in 
any  lanyuaye." 

This  work  is  sold  by  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY, 


not  to  the  BOOK  TRADE. 


In  the  vert  j)ockct,  readi/for  see,  witbrmt  pain  or  Inconve.  I 
iilence,  afiTording  rWW.  Sold  by  all  drumristH 

(acconipanie<l  wltb  a package  of  Seeley’a  Ointment  on 
which  are jirinted  the  iii«Te<llentH)  or  sent  by  mail  for  82. 
B««l«y',  Tmii  EstablUhmeDti,  134T  ObaAtnat  8tr«rt, 
khUadalpbia.  Pa„  or  T4  7U«t  Striot,  London,  ZnglanA 


Address  Harper  & Brother.s,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y- 


tn  1 9fl  P®*'  S^les  worth  $5  free.  For  H 

(pj  lU  Address  Stinson  Mjl^lPortland,  Maine.  1 Ss  two 

Digitized  by  CjOL'OIC 


TAKE  NOTICE. 

For  80e  (in  stamns)  900  Elegant  Scrap  Pictnren. 
b two  alike.  F.  WHITING,  BO  Nassau  8L,  N.  Y. 


Ttie  Volumes  of  the  Wkrki.t  and  Bazar  begin  with 
tlie  first  numbers  for  .January,  the  Vnlnmes  of  the 
Young  Pkopi.k.  with  tlie  first  Nnmlter  for  Noveinl>er, 
and  tlie  VoInmeM  of  the  Maoazink  with  the  Ntimbere 
for  .Iniie  and  Decemlier  of  each  year. 

Sub^'cripiions  will  lie  enteretl  with  the  Numlier  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  wiiere  tlie  siiiiscriiier  otlierwise  directs. 

Siiecimen  copy  of  Hari>rr's  Yopno  Pkopi.k  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-cent  stamp. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  St^UARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  containing  works  of  Travel, 
Uiogra()liy,  Hiatory,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  in  to  25  cents  per  nninber.  Full  list  of 
Harper's  Franklin  S^ntare  lAI/rary  will  lie  fiirnisiied 
graiiiiioueiy  on  application  to  Harpkk  A BaoTiiRKa, 


HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

»-  HARPER'S  C'ATAIXIGUE.  of  between  three 
and  four  thonsand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Nine 
Cents  in  Postage  Stamps. 

AKNTS 


UST  OF  M BOOKS. 


classes  owe  to  each 

'VII.'.IAII  Grauam  SuxNRR,  Professor 
of  Politicnl  and  Social  Science  In  Yale  College. 
16mu,  Cloth,  60  cents.  ‘ 

II. 

BUCHANAN.  Fifteenth  President 

GkORG*  TiOKNOR  CURTIS. 

W th  Two  Steel-Plate  Portraits.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  96  00. 

HI. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  DIX.  By  hla  Son, 
Morgan  Dix.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt 
1 ope.  Uncut  Edges,  $.6  00. 

IV. 

AMERICANS.  Their  Lives  and  Times. 
By  HowABit  Carboi.1.  Containing  Sketches  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  Clinrlee  Francis  Adams,  Peter 
(.oojier,  Hunnibnl  Hamlin,  John  Gilbert,  Robert  C. 
S^lienck,  Frederick  Doiiglass,  William  Allen,  Allen 
G.  Thurman,  J.iseph  Jeflerson,  Elihn  H Waahbnrne, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Portraits.  12rao.  Cloth. 
$1  75.  ' 

V. 

SPANISH  VISTAS.  By  Gkoror  Parsons  Latmrop. 
Illasirnled  by  CiiAat.Rs  8.  Rkinuakt.  Square  8vo, 
Ornamental  Cover,  $3  00. 

VI. 

B'BUE  history.  The  Billie  Record, 
with  HInsLrntive  Poetic  and  I'rose  Selections  from 
Suiiidard  Literature.  By  Maboius  Wi,.i,son  and 
I^IRBT  PiKRiNiNT  Wii.iaoN.  Ill  Two  Volnmcs. 
12mo,  Cloth,  13  "" 


THE  GAY  AND  FESTIVE  BURGLAR. 

Ladt  is  the  BACKHRorsn.  “W’on’t  George  be  provoked  when  I tell  him  I met  a gentleman 
with  a suit  on  just  exactly  like  his  new  one!  Fortunate  that  lie  asked  me  the  shortest  way 
to  the  station,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  caught  the  train.” 

George  wa.s  Indeed  provoked  when  he  found  out  that  it  was  his  own  new  suit  the  gentle- 
man (?)  liad  on,  luul  so  was  Mrs.  George  when  .she  saw  the  state  of  her  bureau  and  rememliered 
about  the  short  cut  to  the  station. 


THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS  ON 
THE  OBELISK-CRAB  in  the  Metrnpiilltaii  Mu- 
seum, New  Y ork.  A Munograpb.  By  AruosTCs  C. 
Mkrriam,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Columbia  College.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

VIII. 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY,  Strncfnrnl  and  Svs- 
tenuilic.  For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
Jarks  Orton,  A.M.,  Ph  D.,  late  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Vassar  College.  Revised  Edition,  lllus- 
trnied.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  80. 

IX. 

GAMES  AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
DREN. Collected  and  Compared  by  Wilmam 
WKI.I.S  Nrmelu  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover, 


LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH 
CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  PiiblicaUon  by  Thomas 
Cari.vi.k.  Edited  by  Jamrs  Antiiont  Froudr. 
4to,  Palter,  80  cents.  Also,  Library  Edition,  12mo, 


NAN.  By  I.noT  C.  Lii.u*.  Anthor  of  “Mildred’s  Bar- 
gain,” ” Prudence, " &c.  A Story  for  Girls.  Ulus- 
truted.  ICmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


“ Disarmed  1”  By  Miss  Brtuam  Edw arhs.  16  cents. 

Rolicrt  Reid,  C otton-Spinner.  By  Amor  O’Hanlon. 
20  cents.  _ 

Sir  Tom.  By  Mrs.  Oi.ipiiant.  20  cents. 


A Foolish  Virgin.  By  Ei.i 


Arden.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  16  cents. 


HARPKR’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 60 


•W'”  H ARrKK  A Bkotiirrs  will  send  any  of  the  above 

works  by  mail,  jwstage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 

United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Vr~  llAHrKK's  Catai.ouiir  mailed  free  on  receipt  of 

Sine  Cents  in  stamjis. 

H.ARPER  k BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invalnable  and  palatable  tonic 
In  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.’’— Sec  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Jotiniol,”  Ac. 

CAU'riON.— Geimine  only  witli  the  fac-sirolle  of 
Baron  Liebig's  Slenatiire  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Lalicl.  This  caution  is  necessarv,  owing  to 
varions  clieap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
ill  tlie  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  liad  of  all  Storekeeners,Qrocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  tlie  United  States 
(wbolosnie  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO.,9Fencbnrcb 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  Y’ork  hv  PARK  A TILPfJRD. 

SMITH  A VANDERBKEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  A 

CONDIT,  MoKESSoN  A ROBBINS,  H.  K.  A F.  B. 

THURBER  A CO..  W.  H.  SCIIIEFFEUN  A CO. 

i A New  (1888)  Chromo  Carils,  no  9 alike,  with  name, 

luc.,  p^^d.  Gb«l  Lfiaxo  a Co.,  Nasaau,  N.'Y. 


PENN  STATE 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


I VICTOR  TRICYCLES.' 

hichestclass  vwokk.—  new  features 

3ENO  3"-STAMR  rORIElUSTRATEO'cATALOitir 

OVERMAN  WHEELC^ 

I HARTFORO.CT. 


co\>\v 


DEMOCRATIC  HARMONY. 

Burying  tlie  Hatchet. 


Paillards 

MUSIC 

BOXES  fej 


They  are  tho  only  ones  that  are  eo 
deialera  the  world  over.  Send  3 c 

M.  J.  PAI1.X.AKI>  A;  CO. 
wuyi  Wew  York  City. 


TIIKKE  AV.VKNINOS. 

A SICK  STOMACH— AN  ACHING  HI 
CONSIDEUABLE  GENEUAL  DEBIL 


INVIGORATE  THE  NERVOI'S  SYSTEM.  AND 
REOUL.ATE  THE  BOWEI.S.  WITH  TAKKANT-.S 
SKLTZEK  Al'KKIKNT  IF  YOF  WISH  TO  ES- 


IF  YOr  ^TSH  TO  ES- 
CAPE THE  EVILS  WHICH  THE  PREMONITORY 

HOW  MANY  CONSUM- 

_ r BILIOUS  ATTACKS, 
lROXY'SMS.  and  OTHER  terrible 
•REVENTED  IF  THIS 
INCOMPARABLE  SALINE 

WERE  ALWAYS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


THE  LEADING  DRUGGISTS  SELL  1*1: A US*  SOAP. 


SYMI^TOMS  INDICATE. 

INO  FEVERS,  VIOLE> 
NERVOUS P 

AILMENTS  MIGHT  BE 
AGREEABLE  AND  ■* 
TONIC  AND  ALTERATIVE 
TAKEN  IN  TIME? 


ROOFING 

n>  Steam  Packing 
>roof  Coating*,  <iC 


The  pre-eminent  artistic  merit  of  oiir  productions  is  recognized  by 
(Or  tlie  leading  furniture  dealers  of  this  country,  and  to  parties  who  may 
^ find  it  irapi'acticablc  to  visit  our  works  we  shall  be  pleased  to  refer  to  es- 
tablislunents  where  our  goods  may  be  found. 


-^LADIESe^- 

— : will  find  that : — 

Benton’s  Hair  Grower 


CHANGE  in  TARIFF, 

Popular  Prices. 


East  Cambridge,  Mass. 


First  and  Second  Streets. 

Cara  of  Cambridge  Horse  Railway  from  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  every  five  minutes. 


Will  stop  FALL- 
ING II.AIR! 
Will  cure  DAND- 
RUFF. 

Used  as  a Dress- 
ing, the  HAIR 


TOILET  SOAPS 


PECK  & SNYDER*8 

Celebrated  Tennis 


Hooper’s  Cacho-as. 

HOWARD 
Tooth  Bruishes. 
DORCAS  YARNS. 

Call  on  any  first-class  dealer, 
or  send  to 

HOWARD  BROS.  A CO., 

Agent)*  In  New  York. 


rjm  :juui  uji 

Large  sIms  for  circnlnrs,  Ac.,  fS  to  $80. 
For  pleasure,  money-making,  young  or 
old.  Everything  easy,  printed  iiistrnc- 
tions.  Send  8 stampw  for  Catalogue  of 
Presses,  Type,  Cards,  &c.,to  the  factory. 
KELSEY  k CO..  Meriden,  Conn. 


GREY 


Our  SUt«a  I.ljui4  S<|4  Blsixlsre 
raod.lt  Bts  not  raiVMMd.  AU 

PBCK  & SNTDBB,  MatnamctuNrs, 

m 128&  ISO  Nassau  Street.  Neir  York. 


I ran  cheerfully  recommend  your  Uaib 
GrOwkb,  bs  having  done  for  me  what  no 
other  medicine  has  done,  and  I have  been 
under  medical  treatment  for  many  y^ts- 
My  case  was  a stubborn  one,  but  It  yielded  to 
your  Hair  Grower  from  the  start. 

MISS  FRANCI8EBERLY,  Perry sburgh.O. 

Three  years  ago  I had  an  attack  of  lyphot^ 
fever,  since  then  my  hair  has  been  TaUlng 
out.  I have  used  one  bottle  of  Bentons  Hair 
Grower,  and  my  hair  has  ceased  coming  out, 
and  1 believe  one  bottle  of  double  strength 
will  start  a new  growth  of  hair. 

MRS.  H.M.  MOORE,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Thousands  of  tcRtimonlaU,  Interesting  reading 
about  the  Hair  sent  free  on  application. 

Price,  Single  Strength,  »1  iDouble  Strenmh,  $9 1 

Triple  Strength.  iS  per  BotUe,  by  malT free. 


AER  OOM8TANTT.T  RRORTVI 


MASrrACTCRKD  BY  THK 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 
wra.  J.  HOOPER  & SON 
No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  nia. 


PINS  BEARING  THIS 


739  741  RIIOADWAY. 


ARE  TO 

SUPERIOR  AU.  OTHERS 

MANUFAC'’^'*1^ED  BY 

THE  PLUMES WOOD  MFXpCQ 
WATERB^-  ^Y,  CONN. 


nr  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  state. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


Address  Benton  Hair  Grower  Co. 

Brainard  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

FOB  VILLAGE  AND  TOWX  LIBRAItlES. 

Over  three  hundred  unmbera,  comprising  History, 
Biography,  Fiction,  and  mlscellaneons  works. 

Messrs.  Hauvkb  & Buotiiebb  employ  no  agents  for 
the  Introduction  of  this  Library ; but  will  be  pleased  to 
quote  liberal  tenns  to  villages  and  towns  for  libraries. 
Send  for  Uarptr's  FraiMin  Sqftare  Libranj  Catalogue. 


Photographic  ouTFiTS^ 

Ottera  Gtaufi,  Spretactu,  Trlrtroptii,K> 
BECK,  Mannfseturing  Opticians,  { 

rP~riend  for  lllnatrntcd  Price  C 


iirtlc,  alterative.  A specific 
inch,  liver,  kidneys,  ecaema. 
tie*  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
e and  foreign.  Such  water* 


Superior  to  all.  , 
for  disorders  of  tl  *• 
malaria,  and  all 
crude,  harah  waters, 
are  positive  irritaiil 
guns  and  kidneys. 


American  STAB  soft  capscles  the  best. 

Also,  Star  Empty  Capsules.  All  Druggists 


‘Dr.  Benson’s  Celery  Pills  cured  me  of  nervotu 
.1— v_  ..  .M..  Fannie  Lockhart,  Rising  Suu,  Md. 


Don’t  suffer  with  ecaema,  fetter,  ringwoi 
skin  disease.  Use  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure. 


ts  agAJmpair  the  digestim  ( 
NBiie^nulDe  on  draught.  1 

Go 
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RE-OPENING  OP  THE  ART  COMPETITION. 


The  jitdges  appohted  to  award  the  prizes  in  the  Art  Competition 
for  the.  illustration  Alfred  Domett’s  “Christmas  Hymn’’  have 
reported  Harper’s  W eekly  dated  Sepitmlm-  1 ] theit  they  “ are 
not  justihed  by  the  conditions  of  the  competition  in  awardiuy  any 
prize  tP/tatsoever.'''  Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  drawings  en- 
tered into  the  eompelition,  and  twenty-three  were  received  after  the 
\st  of  Augiud — too  late  to  be  considered. 

Ihtrsuani  to  the  intimation  given  in  their  original  offer  to  young 
American  artists,"  the  Messrs.  Harper  have  determined  to  re-open 
the  competition,  enlarging  its  scojte  and  modifying  the  limitation  as 
to  age,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  nutde  by  thejiulyes. 

For  the  best  original  illustration  appropriate  to  Christmas — the 
drateing  to  be  suitable  for  publication  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  to  be 
made  especially  for  this  competition,  and  to  be  the  exclusive  work  of 
an  American  artist  eiot  over  twenty-seven  years  of  age — Messrs. 
Harper  & Brothers  offer  an  award  of  THREE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS,  npon  the  honorable  understanding  that  the  successfid 
competitor  shall  use  the  same  for  the  prosecution  of  art  stiulg  In  one 
or  more  of  the  best  American  schools,  including  also  a sojourn 
abroad  of  at  least  six  months  for  the  study  of  the  old  masters.  The 
award  will  be  paid  in  stu'h  instalhnmts  and  at  such  tinus  as  shall 
best  suit  the  convenimce  of  th«  recipient  for  the  purposes  sjwcijinl. 

The  dramngs  must  be  rectiwd  by  Messrs,  Harper  & Brothers, 
at  Franklin  Sepiare,  Few  York,  not  later  than  March  1,  1884, 
addressed  “ Art  Competition,  Harper’s  Mn"azii)c’’ ; and  each  must 
be  designated  by  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  which  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envelope  securely  a/tuclud  to  the  drawiny,  and  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  result  of  the  coynjwtition  shall  have  been  deteimined. 
The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  not  be  pmblicly  announced 
until  the  jmlAication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford,  N.A.,  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  A.N.A.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Snperinlendent  of  the  Art  De^eart- 
rnerU  at  Harper  & Brothers',  will  act  as  judges  of  the  comjx  tition. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  left  to  the  artist,  limited  only  by 
the  special  reference  to  Christmas.  Either  the  Bible  story  of  (he 
Nativity,  or  the  social  fexUures  of  Christmas,  past  or  present,  may 
be  chosen  for  illustration.  The  jtulges,  in  making  the  award,  will 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  technical  art  value  of  each  draw- 
ing, hut  also  five  appropriateness  of  the  subject  selected,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  illustration,  and  esjwdally  the  originality  of  conception  and 
treatment.  The  combination  of  different  designs  in  a single  picture 
ahotdd  be  avoided. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  .successful  drawing  as  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  /w  iJecember,  1684;  and  should  others  sub- 
mitted be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  aicards  will  be 
made,  as  follows;  oue  page  Harper’s  Weekly,  one  page 

Harper’s  Bazar,  ^5<>0;  one  page  Harper’s  Yoenq  People, 
these  awards  not  to  be  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  understanding 
as  to  “ the  prosecution  of  art  study,"  etc. 

Franklin  Square,  New  York,  September  8,  1883. 


REPUBLICAN  DUTY. 

AS  Mr.  Sherman  S.  Rogers  well  suggests  in  his 
admirable  letter  upon  the  Republican  situation, 
the  protest  of  last  year  was  not  a riot,  it  was  a revo- 
lution. The  Republicans  who  would  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Folqer,  or  who  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  have  not 
joined  the  Democratic  party,  nor  have  they  any  ad- 
miration for  Democratic  traditions  or  faith  in  Dem- 
ocratic reform.  But  they  do  not  therefore  propose 
to  sustain  everything  that  is  called  Republican,  nor 
to  hold  themselves  bound  by  the  action  of  an  illegiti- 
mate majority.  Tlie  methods  which  have  enabled 
the  late  bosses  to  control  the  party  in  this  State  have 
been  those  of  disfranchisement  and  fraud.  How  com 
pletely  they  belied  the  party  was  shown  by  the  defeat 
of  Messrs.  Conkung  and  Platt  in  the  same  Legisla- 
ture which  in  the  very  height  of  the  boss  supremacy 
had  made  Mr.  Platt  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Conklino. 
The  sentiment  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  debased  and 
debasing  politics  represented  by  those  Senatoi-s  ex 
pressed  itself  so  emphatically  and  sternly  that  a ma- 
chine majority  did  not  dare  to  defy  it,  and  many  an 
unwilling  slave  of  the  machine  was  delighted  to  be 
emancipated  from  its  degrading  control.  As  Mr. 
Rogers  plainly  and  quietly  says,  if  the  condition  of 
Republican  success  is  boss  supremacy  aud  methods, 
that  success  is  highly  improbable.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Republican  party  shows  itself  to  be  as  firm- 
ly resolved  to  abolish  machine  politics  and  methods 
as  it  was  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  and 
to  maintain  the  Union  unconditionally,  its  success  is 
assured. 

The  Democratic  party  counts  for  success  upon  the 
discredit  of  those  method  and  men  in  the  Republican 
party  which  the  Republican  party  has  in  great  part 
discarded.  The  Democratic  press  gratefully  extols 
Mr.  CONKLING  as  the  greatest  and  best  of  Republicans 
because  it  knows  that  it  was  what  Mr.  Conkling  rep- 
resented which  weakened  the  Republican  party,  and 
made  Democratic  success  probable.  The  overthrow 
and  repudiation  by  the  party  of  that  kind  of  manage- 
ment, the  independence  of  the  caucus,  the  submission 
of  the  machine  in  New  York  to  the  free  primary,  the 
enforced  retirement  of  Mr.  John  F.  Smyth  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  State  Committee,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reformed  civil  service  sy.stem,  the  prohi- 
bition of  political  asse.ssments.  and  the  prodigious  pro- 
test of  last  year’s  election,  in  ’which  Republicans  by 
inaction  permitted  an  unprecedented  Democratic  vic- 
tory, are  all  signs  of  a Republican  revival  which  has 
only  to  be  developed  to  restore  to  the  party  its  old 
prestige,  and  its  hold  of  tlie  heart  of  the  intelligent 
and  industrioiis  “plain  people, ” as  Mr.  Lincoln  used 
to  eail  the  of  city^  wJl^p  make  this  coun- 
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try  what  it  is.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  feeling  1 
and  purpose  shown  during  the  last  year  or  two  should 
be  allowed  to  mould  the  action  of  the  party.  The 
history  of  that  time  shows  that  passivity  and  evasion 
will  not  secure  victory.  The  country  has  reached  a 
point  where  the  Republican  party  need  not  tell  what 
it  has  done,  but  say  what  it  means  to  do.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  does  not  profess  to  have  a policy.  Its 
plan  is  to  keep  silence.  It  fears  that  a declaration  of 
principles  and  a policy  upon  actual  questions  would 
breed  factions  and  imperil  a success  desimble  for  the 
plunder  of  place,  and  nothing  more.  It  takes  no 
ground  upon  the  tariff,  none  upon  civil  service  re- 
form. It  skulks  and  shuffles,  and  hopes  to  slip  into 
power  unobserved,  under  cover  of  a cry  of  Republican 
rascality. 

The  way  to  meet  this  conduct  is  to  show  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  courage  and  independence  which  have 
grappled  with  boss  rule  and  disabled  it  are  but  ear- 
nests of  a party  purpose.  To  the  Democratic  negative 
campaign  the  Republicans  must  oppose  a positive  cam- 
paign of  reform.  If  there  are  no  other  great  ques- 
tions upon  which  parties  may  divide  in  their  appeal 
to  the  country,  let  the  Republicans  make  reform  of 
administrative  and  political  and  party  methotls  their 
battle-cry.  Let  them  rely  in  their  platform  declara- 
tions and  in  their  measui*es  and  nominations  upon  the 
popular  intelligence  and  courage,  as  they  have  shown 
themselves  during  the  last  two  years.  Professional  pol- 
iticians, and  especially  bos.ses,  despise  the  people.  They 
believe  in  bribery  and  selfishness  and  ignorance,  but 
they  are  utterly  incredulous  of  public  spirit  and  in- 
dependent intelligence  as  springs  of  political  action. 
They  are  constantly  put  in  the  wrong  by  experience. 
But  they  do  not  he^.  They  offer  any  excuse,  any 
explanation,  but  the  true  one,  which  is  self-respect 
and  patriotism.  The  record  of  the  Republican  party 
shows  that  it  has  always  been  strong  when  it  had  a 
high  purpo.se  and  confidence  in  the  people.  When  it 
became  the  prey  of  tricks,  and  “regularity,”  and  hur- 
rahs for  the  grand  old  party  without  the  spirit  to  keep 
it  grand,  it  began  to  decline.  But  it  has  shown  the 
will  and  the  power  of  recuperation.  Let  the  Conven- 
tion of  this  year  prove  to  the  State  and  to  the  country 
that  it  is  again,  as  in  its  earlier  day,  and  under  the 
new  conditions,  the  party  of  political  progress  and 
refiTm. 

MONEY  AT  ELECTIONS. 

The  lettei-s  recently  published  reque.sting  money 
from  the  Rejiublican  National  Committee  during  the 
campaign  of  1880  are  such  as  the  records  of  all  parties 
would  supply,  and  they  have  furnished  a text  for 
many  excellent  articles  upon  the  use  of  money  at  elec- 
tions. There  is  nothing  in  the  lettero  which  suggests 
an  illegitimate  use  of  money.  But  such  misuse  is  al- 
ways suspected.  The  story  of  Mr.  Tilden's  “ bar’l”  is 
notorious,  and  while  the  sums  that  he  contributed  to- 
ward the  exix*nses  of  his  own  campaign  have  been 
doubtless  exaggerated,  the  story  of  the  “barT’  was 
believed,  because  thero  is  no  question  that  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  nominate  candidates  who  are 
“able  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  expenses  of  the 
election,”  and  to  use  the  money  corruptly.  In  New 
York,  Democratic  candidates  for  the  bench  are  report- 
ed, and  are  universally  believed,  to  have  been  assessed 
enormous  sums  by  the  Democratic  party  managers, 
and  to  have  paid  them.  That  the  money  was  honest- 
ly devoted  to  the  honest  expenses  of  the  election,  no- 
btxly  believes.  Great  sums  have  been  collected  by 
both  parties  from  their  office-holders.  In  the  Life 
of  Geneml  Dix,  ju.st  published,  are  lettei’s  written  by 
him,  when  he  was  Postmaster  of  New  York,  protest- 
ing against  the  Democratic  assessment  levied  upon 
his  clerks,  and  we  have  seen  similar  lettei’s  written 
under  the  Whig  regime,  when  Hugh  Max’well  was 
Collector  of  the  Port.  In  the  autobiography  of  Thur- 
LOW  Weed  there  is  an  extraoi’dinary  story  of  the  dis- 
patch of  money  to  Albany  to  affect  an  election  forty 
years  ago;  and  such  a statement  as  the  following, 
wliich  we  take  from  a recently  published  letter,  is  so 
familiar  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  surprising,  and  is, 
indeed,  accepted  as  a recognized  method  in  politic.s. 
The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  factional  fight  in  the 
Democratic  party; 

“ Mr.  Flgwer  will,  it  i.s  said,  furnish  any  funds  which  mav  be 
nece.ssary  for  the  success  of  the  movement  at  the  {irimarv  meet- 
ings, and  in  securing  delegates  of  the  right  stamp.  The  freedom 
with  which  the  barrel  was  tapped  at  Syracuse  mav  he  taken  a.s  an 
indication  of  the  way  this  campaign  will  be  conducted,  if  a triumph 
seems  likely  to  be  won.  It  is  rumored  that  money  has  already 
been  sent  into  two  counties,  to  assist  in  procuring  the  elecliou  of 
anti-MANNiso  delegates.” 

The  corroption  here  suggested  has  been  the  practice 
of  all  parties,  and  liappily  public  opinion  is  beginning 
to  correct  it.  The  stringent  legal  prohibition  of  polit- 
ical assessments  upon  office-holders  i.s  lai^ly  due  to 
the  expo.sure  of  Mr.  Jay  Hubbkll's  performances  two 
yeai-s  ago.  Yet  Mr.  Hubbell  merely  did  more  effi- 
ciently wliat  all  parties  authorized  and  approved.  Tlie 
press  everywhere  took  the  matter  up,  and  no  journals 
were  more  emphatic  in  their  denunciations  than  the 
Republican.  The  country,  upon  the  plain  presenta- 
tion of  the  outrageous  practice,  resolved  that  that  par- 
ticular abuse  should  cease,  and  it  has  been  effectually 


>LirME 

checked.  Nowhere  wt|Sfcj*M>re  vicious  thanmPanL 
sylvania.  Within  tuS^^  we  published  in  C 
columns  the  insolent  of  the  chaipmsn  ofZ 
State  Committee  of  PiSSiijrlvaiiia  to  a po8tnjaa» 
threatening  to  report  him  to  his  superior  officer  ilb 
did  not  instantly  pay  the  sum  demanded.  The  Com 
mittee's  ciroular  this  year  states  that  the  Committeeii 
compelled  to  call  upon  the  friends  of  the  Republican 
cause  for  the  necessary  funds,  that  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  assessmenu 
shall  be  faithfully  observed,  and  that  it  asksol  the 
recipient  of  the  circular  as  a Republican  citizeufor 
such  contribution  only  as  he  feels  that  he  can  aiid 
ought  to  make. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  abuses  of  puf. 
tical  politics,  the  correction  of  which  has  beenbepjc 
by  its  exposure  and  the  consequent  demand  of  public 
sentiment,  and  all  within  two  years.  This  simph 
fact  should  show  the  most  skepUcal  that  even  tea 
sonahle  teform  of  the  kind  is  possible,  and  that  theie 
is  nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  “pooh!  pooh 
of  what  are  called  practical  politicians.  But  itshouli 
do  much  more  than  this,  and  it  will  do  more.  The 
same  public  sentiment  which  has  effectually  demand 
ed  the  prohibition  of  political  assessments  will  nov 
require  a plain  statement  of  the  objects  to  which 
the  money  raised  for  ‘ ' campaigns”  is  devoted.  Thm 
are  many  necessary  expenses  of  elections.  But  they 
are  of  a kind  which  are  familiar  and  readily  computed 
In  every  county  there  are  plenty  of  persons  who 
know  how  mucii  money  can  be  honestly  spent  for 
printing,  for  carriage-hire,  for  meetings,  etc.,andwbfi 
will  not  be  deceived  by  false  charges.  Cheating, in 
deed,  can  not  be  abolished  by  law,  but  in  this  casii 
can  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  It  is  stated  thii 
Mr.  Tilden  gave  a check  for  $20,000  as  his  conthk- 
tion  to  the  National  Committee  of  his  party  in  hi> 
Presidential  campaign,  and  that  General  Butler psic 
largely  in  Massachusetts  last  year.  It  is  desirahie 
upon  the  highest  public  grounds  that  it  should  te 
known  whether  such  sums  are  used  to  corrupt  voters: 
and  when  the  whole  amount  collected  is  ten  ortw 
ty  times  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  desirability  of 
publicity  is  increased.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
knowing  the  manner  in  which  election  moneys  aie 
expended. 


REPUBLICAN  PRIMARIES  IN  NEW  YORL 
The  new  plan  for  the  Republican  primaries  made 
by  the  Committee  of  Eighteen  was  found,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  law  regulating  primaries,  to  leave  the  old 
situation  absolutely  unchanged.  The  new  plan  cos 
templated  the  voting  at  the  primary  of  anyEepublio 
an  who  was  entitled  to  be  enrolled  after  the  Noveni 
ber  election.  But  it  left  the  old  machine  othems 
untouched.  It  now  appears  that  under  the  new  lav 
nobody  but  the  members  of  an  association  can  lav 
fully  vote  at  a primary.  As  this  exclusion  was  os? 
of  the  chief  abuses  lo  be  reformed,  the  discovery  that 
the  new  arrangement  did  not  reform  it  was  vaj 
amusing.  For  a moment  it  seemed  that  theoldnia 
chine  would  l>e  obliged  to  resume  its  course,  and ghi'j 
out  the  same  old  grist  of  delegates.  Assucharesu-t. 
under  all  tlie  circumstances,  was  equivalent  to  defei 
at  the  iMills,  the  situation  was  perplexing.  Buttk 
machine  leadere  or  lieutenauts  hastened  to  the  resew 
Mr.  O'Brien  proposed  that  the  associations  show 
summarily  amend  tlieir  constitution  to  the  f?* 
that  all  Republicans  who  voted  the  Republican tioK. 
at  the  last  Prosidential  election,  whether  they  are 
rolled  in  the  associations  or  not,  should  be  pemiiuc^ 
to  vote  at  the  primaries.  , 

This  amendment  will  probably  be  adopted  by  i ' 
necessary  number  of  associations,  so  that  every  vott. 
who  in  1880  voted  for  the  Republican  electors,  or. 
then  absent  or  too  young,  who  intends  to  act  wit  t-- 
party  at  the  election  of  this  year,  and  who  wil 
gage  not  to  take  part  during  theyearinthepWDsn'’ 
or  caucuses  of  any  other  organization,  may  vo  f i- 
the  Republican  primaries  in  the  city 
is  as  liberal  a provision  as  is  now  possible.  Bji 
original  error  lay  in  the  failure  to  provide  fort  e ^ 
mediate  disband ing  of  the  associations. 
system  rests  in  great  part  upon  them. 

exist  in  their  present  form  they  discredit  and 

all  action,  and  as  their  dissolution  is 
reorganization,  which  has  been 
ever  .since  the  catastrophe  of  last  autumn,  shou 
been  effected  in  time  to  permit  the  j j! 

omission,  however,  can  not  now  be  repairs, 
though  it  is  not  evident  that  many  Repub  ic  ’ ,j 
have  been  hitherto  disfranchised  at  vu: 

now  vote,  the  barrier  has  been  removed  so  sf 
ing  is  concerned.  _ nffthebr 

The  action  of  the  late  machine  in 
rier,  like  the  reported  remarks  of  Mr. 
in  declining  to  be  a candidate  for  the  fite 

of  the  State  Committee,  s^ows  that  the  ^ 

last  year's  election  have  been  blessed  to  ^ 

It  has  discovei’ed  that  Republican  voters  ^ 


tie”  to"b7  driven,  and’  although  the 

chine  may  seci-etly  doubt  whether  the  ne  ^ 

tiou  and  its  leadei*s  will  carry  the 

sure  that  they  can  not  lose  it  so  o^w 

the  machine  lost  it  in  1882.  Meai»«u«i 
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must  be  aware  that  if  the  primaries  turn  out  the  old 
machine  men,  it  will  be  evident  that  harmony  is  in 
great  danger  of  postponement. 


PROMOTION  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  question  of  competitive  examinations  for  pro- 
motion in  the  civil  service  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Commission,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  their  inquiries.  It  is  .stated  that  Mr.  Eaton 
and  Postmaster-Genei-al  Gresham  have  no  doubt  that 
the  reform  bill  provides  for  promotion  by  such  exam- 
ination. The  national  bill,  however,  is  not  explicit 
upon  the  subject.  But  the  New  York  State  bill  says, 
plainly,  “Promotions  from  the  lower  grades  to  the 
higher  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  competi- 
tion,” and  the  context  shows  that  the  word  “compe- 
tition” is  intended  to  mean  competitive  examination. 
The  provision,  however,  of  “merit  and  competition” 
as  plainly  intends  that  merit,  or  the  record  of  actual 
service,  shall  be  taken  equally  into  the  account.  This, 
indeed,  is  only  reasonable,  because  the  object  of  the 
competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the  service 
is  to  frustrate  mere  favoritism  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
comparative  fitness,  while  actual  fitness  is  ascertained 
by  probation.  Once  admitted  to  the  service,  the  daily 
discharge  of  duty  by  an  employe  is  a constant  com- 
petition and  probation ; and  the  superior  officer,  it  is 
assumed,  in  an  office  from  which  political  infiuence 
over  appointment  is  excluded,  will  naturally  desire 
to  place  the  best  and  most  efficient  men  in  the  higher 
and  more  important  positions. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
as  the  superior  officers  are  appointed  at  pleasure,  they 
may  promote  by  favor,  and  that  at  present,  when  the 
service  has  been  filled  by  favor,  there  could  be  no 
guarantee  that  unfit  men  would  not  be  promoted, 
and  for  unworthy  reasons.  This  was  doubtless  the 
consideration  which  led  the  framers  of  the  bill  to 
provide  for  competition.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
important  fact  that  the  peculiar  kind  of  merit  which 
should  insure  promotion  in  the  grades  of  the  same 
class  of  employment  is  determined  by  actual  service 
or  probation  rather  than  by  a fixed  examination,  and 
this  fact  requires  that  in  computing  the  results  of  ex- 
amination very  great  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
record  of  service.  Indeed,  a daily  register  or  record 
of  service  in  every  office  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value  in  settling  relative  claims  to  promotion  upon 
the  ground  of  merit. 

The  remarks  upon  promotion  made  by  the  Com- 
mission appointed  two  or  three  years  ago  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  reformed  system  in  England 
are  very  sensible,  and  well  worthy  consideration  as 
the  result  of  great  experience.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  in  the  English  service  incompetent  men  have 
been  promoted,  upon  what  Mr.  Ewald  calls  “the  sick- 
ening claims  of  seniority,”  simply  to  the  display  of 
their  own  inefficiency,  and  the  discouragement  of  all 
below  them.  In  the  English  service  the  alternative 
for  promotion  is  seniority  or  merit,  and  the  Commis- 
sion emphatically  prefer  merit : 

“ We  think  [they  say]  that  in  the  public  service /wo»no<«)n  thcmld 
depend  soleli/  upon  merit.  The  public  offices  are  now  divided  into 
classes,  and  promotion  consist.s  in  the  l•en)oval  from  an  inferior  to 
a superior  class  as  vacancies  arise  in  the  latter.  It  is  the  practice 
in  several  public  offices  to  take  the  list  of  clerks  in  order  of  senior- 
ity, and  to  promote  the  first  man  who  is  stated  to  be  not  unlit  for 
promotion.  Although  this  plan  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement 
upon  promotion  by  mere  seniority,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  our  opin- 
ion, open  to  serious  objection.  Promotion  should  be  a stimulus  to 
merit.  A man  should  be  promoted,  not  beeamc  those  above  him  are 
unfit,  but  because  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  place.  If  this  course  is 
pursued,  no  man  is  branded  as  unfit,  and  it  would  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  senior  man  passed  over  for  one  promotion  might  not  be 
the  fittest  man  for  the  next.  It  is  urged,  however,  by  many  that 
promotion  by  merit  would  in  many  cases  degenerate  into  promo- 
tion by  favoritism.  No  doubt  this  is  possible  if  heads  of  depart- 
ments, setting  aside  justice,  are  so  foolish  as  to  prefer  comparative 
inefficiency  to  the  best  service  and  assistance  they  can  get.  But 
the  alternative  lies  between  seniority  and  selection,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service  and  of  the 
public  servants  themselves,  in  strongly  recommending  that  the 
latter  system  should  be  followed.  The  greatest  j^ssible  publiriig 
should  be  given  to  all  promotions,  and  the  partiality  of  individual 
judgment  should  be  guarded  agaitist  by  the  heads  of  deparinu-nts 
calling  into  council  the  officers  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  clerks 
from  among  whom  promotion  is  to  be  made." 


THE  VIOLATION  OP  SHAKESPEARE’S 
GRAVE. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  more  is  necessary  to 
warrant  the  desecration  of  Shakespeare’s  grave  than  the 
consent  of  the  vicar  of  Stratford.  That  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, according  to  the  telegraphic  report,  has  anthorized 
the  exhumation  of  the  dust  of  the  poet  in  order  to  compare 
the  bust  that  stands  above  the  grave  with  the  sknll.  The 
suggestion  was  made  by  Dr.  Inuleby,  of  London,  who  is  a 
life  trustee  of  the  Shakespeare  Museum  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  who  wished  to  photograph  bis  face  and  to  take  a 
cast  of  his  skull. 

There  is  a grotesque  absurdity  in  the  proposition  which 
makes  it  almost  incredible,  and  ought  to  be  conclusive  to 
prevent  the  desecration.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  an  in- 
telligent man,  such  as  the  vicar  of  Stratford  mast  be  pi-e- 
snmed  to  be,  would  wish  to  be  branded  with  everlasting 
contumely  as  the  man  who  not  only  defied  the  melodious 
curse  of  Shakespeare,  but  outraged  the  enlightened  taste 
and  feeling  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  bishop  and  the  local  aotborities  have  pro- 
tested. 


The  alleged  object  of  the  proposed  removal  is  Indiorons. 
Shakespeare  baa  been  bnried  for  267  years.  There  is  a 
type  of  head  and  face  which,  in  ail  its  diversity,  is  univer- 
sally accepted  as  his.  The  anthentio  correction  of  any 
faults  in  that  likeness  is  now  impossible,  and  even  if  the 
sknll  exists  unchanged,  any  variation  of  form  from  the  re- 
ceived head  would  be  nnimportaut.  Nothing  but  a most 
morbid  curiosity  could  he  gratified  l»y  the  violation  of  the 
grave,  and  the  good  sense  of  England  should  prevent  sneb 
an  outrage. 

Meanwhile  it  is  hnt  fair  to  believe  that  the  vicar  of 
Stratford  has  been  maligned,  or,  if  not,  to  await  his  own 
defense  of  his  remarkable  conduct  in  granting  a permission 
which  was  refused  with  emphasis  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  to  Miss  Deija  Bacon  some  years  ago  when  she 
sought  to  “ dig  the  dust  enoloased  here”  in  order  to  aid,  by 
poBsihlo  discoveries,  her  famous  contention  that  Bacon  was 
Shakespeare. 


THE  CROWN  OF  FRANCE. 

The  tenacity  of  the  old  Bourbon  royal  claim  in  France 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Stuarts  in  England.  King 
Charles  1.  was  beheaded  in  1649,  and  a century  later,  in 
1745,  the  rising  for  the  Pretender  took  place  in  Scotland, 
which  was  finally  defeated  at  Ciilloden  in  1746.  It  was  in 
1793  that  King  Louis  XVI.  was  executed  In  France,  and  it 
was  only  in  1830  that  his  brother  Charles  X.  ceased  to 
reign.  Since  then  the  empire  of  the  second  Napoleon  has 
risen  and  vanished.  France  has  not  lost  the  habit  of  mon- 
archy, even  if  it  has  lost  tbo  taste  for  it,  and  the.  nuion  of 
tlie  elder  and  younger  royal  hue  in  the  grandson  of  Lolhs 
Philippe  brings  forward  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  sa- 
gacions  of  French  politicians.  The  legitimist  or  royal  par- 
ty, from  being  the  most  feeble  and  chimerical  of  all  parties 
in  France,  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  prac- 
tical, and  powerfnl. 

The  claim  of  the  united  French  Bourbon  line,  however, 
can  be  attacked  at  one  point.  The  Spanish  Bourbon  may 
make  trouble.  The  Orleans  family  descends  from  a young- 
er brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  the  Spanish  Bourbons  spring 
from  Louis  XIV.  himself.  This  direct  line,  however,  upon 
obtaining  the  Spanish  crown  in  1713,  absolutely  and  for- 
ever renounced  all  claim  whatever  to  the  French  throne. 
But  as  the  direct  line,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  salic  law, 
baa  been  deprived  of  the  Spanish  crown,  which  was  the 
consideration  of  the  rennneiation,  it  is  supposed  that  Don 
Carlos,  its  representative,  may  yet  pretend  to  the  French 
sceptre. 

This  is  the  fly  in  the  ointment  of  the  grandson  of  Louis 
Philippe,  because  a certain  number  of  the  French  legiti- 
mists do  not  forget  that  bo  is  also  the  great-grandson  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  who  voted  for  the  execution  of  his 
cousin,  Louis  XVI.  No  crime  could  he  more  dreadful,  no 
stain  upon  a royal  band  more  indelible,  and  this  party 
would  favor  the  claim  of  Don  Carlos.  Bnt  the  Orleauists 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  patriots,  and  there  is  little 
probability  of  a revolutionary  plot  or  manifesto  from  them. 
They  will  doubtless  hold  themselves  in  reserve  as  a possi- 
ble resource  in  a day  of  trouble. 


PERSONAL. 

AppRxaATiON  of  Hi.‘)s  Constance  Fenimore  Woolbon’s  Anne  does 
not  seem  to  diminish  with  the  lapse  of  weeks.  Our  latest  foreign 
mail  brings  us  a long  review  in  the  London  Life,  which  neverthe- 
less regrets  that  it  has  not  room  “ to  vindicate  the  high  opinion 
which  we  have  formed  of  this  novel  by  copious  extracts  and  com- 
ments. To  say  that  Miss  Woolson  is  never  incoherent,  never  ob- 
scure, and,  with  all  her  uncommon  power  of  producing  highly 
finished  pictures  of  persons  and  of  things,  never  tedious,  would  be 
to  give  her  only  half  her  due.  Her  pages  teem  with  ripe  wisdom 
and  witii  ready  wit  All  her  characters,  down  even  to  the  most 
subordinate,  have  a distinct  individuality.  Style,  that  excellent 
quality  fur  which  English  readers  in  general  care  so  little  that  it 
is  neglected  with  impunity  by  the  modern  English  novelist — style, 
the  pa.ssport  to  immortality,  is  among  the  striking  merits  of  Miss 
Woolson’.s  latest  work.”  ^ great  is  the  popularity  of  this  novel 
in  England  that  several  editions  of  it  have  been  sold,  and  a new 
one  is  about  to  be  issued  by  the  London  publishers. 

— Mr.  Hudert  Howe  Bancropt,  the  distinguished  historian  of 
the  Pacific  States,  has  issued  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the  recent 
Bancroft  Triennial  Conclave  of  Knights  Templar  in  San  Francisco. 
Its  handsome  title-page  is  engrav^  on  steel  to  show  a gallant 
knight  in  suit  of  mail  and  fully  armed  riding  a magnificent  charger, 
and  its  contents  are  photographs  of  the  building  that  holds  Mr. 
Hcuert  Howe  Bancroft’s  vast  historical  library,  and  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  & Co.,  the  fai^de  almost  entirely 
covered  by  picturesque  decorations  representing  the  doings  and 
the  insignia  of  the  knights. 

— The  Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  has  issued  a circular  with  the 
following  announcement ; “ It  has  been  thought  advisable  by  the 
many  friends  of  our  pastor  to  purchase  for  him  a tricycle,  and  the 
Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  has  been  requested  to  take  the 
matter  in  charge,  and  have  the  machine  in  readiness  for  him  upon 
his  return.”  The  price  of  the  tricycle  will  be  $160,  and  its  object 
is  “ to  enable  the  pastor  to  reach  his  widely  scattered  parishioners 
more  easily.” 

— Mary  Anderson’s  opinions  about  some  well-known  actors  have 
been  considered  worthy  of  a cable  dispatch  from  London.  Irvino, 
she  says,  is  a great  artist,  but  his  drawl  jars  on  an  American ; Miss 
Terry  will  surely  please  “ our  people” ; Edwin  Booth  stands  alone, 
and  is  above  criticism ; Joseph  Jkkfer-son  is  another  incomparable. 
As  to  Miss  Anderson  herself  the  London  critics  exhibit  commend- 
able discrimination.  They  seem  to  recognize  the  facts  that  she  is 
a bright,  ambitious,  and  prepossessing  young  woman,  of  excellent 
reputation  and  moderate  educational  advantages,  who  means  well, 
and  who  may  become  an  interesting  actress,  but  is  not  a dramatic 
genius. 

— Monctrk  D.  Conway  has  been  travelling  in  a Pullman  car 
across  this  continent.  “ I entered  upon  the  long  journey,”  he  says, 
“with  dismal  forebodings.  I had  just  listened  to  Oscar  Wilde, 
who  spoke  of  the  dusty  desolations  of  this  journey  of  days  and 
nights,  of  the  monotony  of  the  scenery,  of  the  meals,  so  called.  I 
am  bound  to  say  I never  had  a pleasanter  journey.  Everybody 
becomes  harmonized  here.  Even  the  conductors  look  on  at  the 
whist-players,  and  flirt  a little  with  the  ladies  intrusted  to  their 
care.  The  officials  become  communicative,  the  children  make 
friends  all  around,  and  by  the  second  evening  each  sleeping-car 
has  become,  as  it  were,  a little  hotel  parlor  filled  with  friends  ap- 
parently on  a picnic.” 

— Mr.  Gioroe  Ticknob  Cnms  writes : “ The  publication  of  the 


lAfe  of  James  Buchanan  was  followed  within  a week  by  an  amount 
of  criticism  such  as  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  bestowed  on 
any  similar  book  in  the  same  space  of  time.  I was  much  gratified 
by  the  extent  of  the  interest  that  appears  to  be  taken  in  the  work 
and  its  subject  For  what  was  complimentary  to  the  author  I feel 
grateful ; to  what  imputed  literary  fault  or  short-coming  I trust  I 
have  been  suitably  attentive ; for  what  assailed  me  in  a bad  spirit 
no  one  will  expect  me  to  care.” 

— The  portrait  of  Mr.  Tiloen,  lent  by  himself  to  the  Louisville 
Exhibition,  is  described  by  a correspondent  as  representing  “ that 
venerable  statesman  in  the  full  glow  of  health  and  spirits.  His 
cheeks  are  ruddy  and  rounded,  his  figure  is  upright,  his  eye  is 
shining  with  youthful  hope  and  animation,  and  altogether  it  is  the 
erfcct  picture  of  the  muscular  and  glorified  Tildkn  recently  made 
nown  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Watterson.  It  was  through  the 
persuasion  of  that  e<fitor  that  the  sage  of  Greystone  at  last  con- 
sented to  send  his  likeness,  and  it  is  at  this  shrine  that  the  loyal 
Kentuckian  first  pays  his  devoirs." 

— A writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  speaks  of  the  Welling- 
ton Memorial  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  the  finest  piece  of  com- 
memorative sculpture  which  has  ever  been  done  by  an  Englishman. 
It  is  unfinished,  because  the  money  to  cast  its  chief  figure  is  be- 
grudged by  the  nation.  Accordingly  it  lies  in  a side  chapel, 
though  designed  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  “The  truth 
is,  we  don’t  know  an  artist  when  we  have  got  one ; we  let  him 
make  fire-places  for  a living,  and  die  a broken-hearted  bankrupt, 
and  when  he  is  dead  we  grudge  to  his  memory  even  that  poor  jus- 
tice which  would  complete  the  work  of  his  genius ; and  whilst  we 
jingle  in  our  pockets  the  few  pounds  which  our  stinginess  has 
saved  us,  we  think  we  are  an  artistic  nation  and  a pattern  to  man- 
kind.” The  artist  was  Alfred  Stevens. 

— It  now  appears  that  during  the  late  war  in  the  Transvaal  the 
leaders  of  the  Boers  detested  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir  Bartlb 
Frere,  but  fell  in  love  with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  from  the  very  first, 
and  did  not  conceal  their  admiration  for  him.  Sir  Evelyn  has 
long  had  tlie  credit  of  being  in  the  good  graces  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Empress  EuoifNiE,  and  at  present  his  cup  must  be  full. 

— One  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  Frencli  critics  has  traced  a re- 
semblance between  the  poet  and  some  of  his  creations,  similar  to 
that  usually  supposed  to  exist  between  Lord  Byron  and  such  char- 
acters as  Cliilde  Harold  and  Manfred,  and  notes  especially  Poe’s 
resemblance  to  his  “ Man  of  the  Crowd,”  whose  peculiarity  was 
that  he  could  not  remain  alone,  but  must  have  somebody  to  talk  to. 

— The  father  of  Franz  Liszt,  the  pianist,  was  a steward  to 
Prince  Estkrhazy  in  a small  village  of  Hungary ; his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  artisan,  and  possessed  a kind  heart  and  a pious 
soul.  Her  early  religious  teachings  are  said  to  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced her  son,  even  to  the  present  time.  At  six  years  of  age 
the  boy  Franz  was  taught  by  his  father  to  play  on  the  piano,  and 
was  seen  to  point  with  admiration  to  a picture  of  Beethoven  which 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  to  express  a desire  to  be  like  him.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years  he  played  in  public,  and  was  pronounced  a 
wonder. 

— “ The  games  of  children,”  says  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette,  “ are 
handed  on  by  a private  and  unbroken  tradition  of  their  own.  A 
very  interesting  book.  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children,  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  (Harfers,  New  York)  proves  not  only  that 
American  children  inherit  old  English  rhymes  and  rounds,  but 
that  the  old  English  rhymes  are  practically  European,  and  have 
their  parallels  among  most  nations  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  New- 
ell’s book  is  full  of  the  blossoms  of  legends.” 

— The  American  school-boy  sees  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
course  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  in  making  a grant  of  $7000 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  a certain  number  of  pupils  from  each 
high  Bcliool  on  a foreign  tour  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 

— The  latest  infant  prince  of  the  German  royal  family  having 
been  baptized  in  water  brought  directly  from  the  Jordan  by  his 
papa,  has  the  satisfaction  of  squealing  in  a cradle  of  carved  oak 
one  hundred  and  six  years  old.  Most  mothers  would  prefer  a 
fresher  bed  for  their  darlings. 

— ^Wagner’s  wife  still  refuses  to  see  visitors,  and  the  house 
where  she  lives,  and  where  Wagner  used  to  entertain  his  friends, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  closed,  although  the  great  composer’s 
grave  in  the  garden  clase  by  has  become  a place  of  public  resort. 
The  grand  theatre  which  he  built  is  situated  on  adiill  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Baireutb,  and  surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns  and  by  se- 
cluded ^ves  of  fir-trees. 

— It  is  claimed  that  Queen  Victoria  has  not  forgotten  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  “Never  let  the  command  of 
the  army  out  of  your  family,  madam,  if  there  is  any  one  of  age  to 
hold  it”  But  the  old  soldier’s  caution  does  not  count  for  much  in 
a country  ruled  by  a House  of  Commons. 

— The  art  of  translation,  observes  a reviewer,  has  become  very 
fashionable  in  our  generation.  Instead  of  the  old  school  cribs, 
done  in  the  shabbiest  way,  and  with  the  lowest  views,  by  ignorant 
or  unsuccessful  creatures  on  the  outskirts  of  scholardom,  we  have 
now  the  roost  prominent  professors  and  fellows  of  colleges  and 
school-masters  essaying  themselves  in  this  field.  Some  content 
themselves  with  turning  classical  prose  authors  into  idiomatic  and 
lucid  English ; others  are  more  ambitious,  and  appear  as  poets  for 
the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  poetry  of  another  age  and  tongue. 
Mr. Whitelaw,  the  most  recent  translator  of  Sophocles,  says,  “It 
is,  I believe,  increasingly  felt  that  a good  translation  is  a commen- 
tary of  the  best  kind.” 

— ^The  feeling  against  the  Jesuits  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  bos  been  set  in  a fresh  light  by  many 
curious  details  collected  by  Mr.  Henry  Foley.  He  has  found  a 
certain  caricature  in  which  the  King  of  England  is  represented  as 
holding  the  Pope's  nose  to  a grindstone,  while  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  turn  the  handle  rapidly,  to 
the  quick  lessening  of  that  facial  feature.  He  mentions  a bill 
brought  into  Parliament  to  compel  the  Catholics  to  wear  a red  hat 
or  party-colored  stockings,  so  as  to  be  hooted  at  whenever  they  ap- 
peared in  public. 

— A clergyman  relates  that  a lady  recently  told  him  that  honey 
was  good  for  stings,  and,  in  fact,  “ for  most  things,  because  it  is 
extracted  from  all  the  different  kinds  of  herbs,”  and  so  must  con- 
tain all  the  virtues  of  the  same. 

— ^A  new  Complete  Letter-  Writer,  in  which  occur  models  of  ail 
sorts  of  possible  epistolary  communications,  has  been  given  to  the 
public.  Two  of  the  models  concern  the  needs  of  a young  lady 
who  has  received  a proposal  of  marriage  from  a widower.  If  she 
has  decided  to  accept  his  proposal,  she  assures  him  that  be  was 
entirely  correct  in  supposing  that  “ I have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested  in  you  and  in  your  sweet  children”;  but  if  she  has  deter- 
mined to  refuse  him,  "she  expresses  her  sorrow  “ that  the  friendly 
interest  I have  taken  in  you  and  in  your  dear  little  children” 
should  have  been  misconstrued  as  something  tenderer. 

— The  African  slave-trade  is  still  active  in  Mozambique  Channel. 
The  British  vessel  which  lias  gone  thither  to  suppress  it  ^ptured 
recently  a small  craft  of  sixty-three  tons,  on  board  of  which  one 
hundred  and  three  miserable,  half-starved  wretches,  eighty  of  them 
women  and  children,  were  packed  like  sardines.  One  old  woman, 
who  had  a baby  with  her,  became  insane  after  her  removal.  The 
British  officers  ordered  the  fire-hose  to  be  played  indiscriminately 
on  them  all  every  morning  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  rice,  treacle,  and  sweet-potatoes 
were  cooked  together.  When  the  poor  creatures  saw  the  food, 
they  went  into  it  hands  and  feet,  each  fighting  and  biting  another 
in  the  struggle  to  get  as  much  as  possible. 
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cii.^PTER  xiir. 

Taormina. 

A wom.DLT-wi.'iE  old  lady,  who  deals  in  epigrainm.Ttic  axioms, 
said  to  me,  the  other  day,  “ A woman  who  wants  to  liave  admirers, 
and  keep  them,  should  take  eare  never  to  finish  her  sentences.” 
This  art — if  art  it  Ije — was  undoubtedly  one  of  which  Lady  Con- 
stance Milner  possessed  the  secret.  In  her  words  and  actions 
there  was  a dash  of  the  mysterious,  an  apparent  inconsequence, 
which  stimulated  curiosity,  and  led  people  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  felt  any  absorbing  interest  in  her  to  dog  her  footsteps 
in  a somewhat  undignified  manner.  When  a lady  is  your  inti- 
mate friend  one  day,  turns  you  away  from  her  door  the  next,  and 
cros.ses  the  street  on  the  third  to  make  a rendezvous  with  you,  she 
naturally  presents  herself  to  you  in  the  light  of  a problem  ; and  if 
you  are  a person  of  orderly  mind,  you  do  not  like  to  pass  problems 
by  without  making  at  least  an  attempt  to  solve  them. 

This  wa.s  what  1 said  to  myself  as  I rode  thi-oiigh  the  gates  of 
Catania  in  the  early  morning.  I wanted  to  know  w hat  it  all  tjiennt ; 
1 had  a perfectly  legitimate  desire  to  hear  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 
The  simple  explanation  that  Lady  Constance  liked  admirers,  and 
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knew  how  to  secure  them,  was  not  one  that  recommended  itself  to 
me  at  that  unsuspecting  age.  Only  I felt  it  necessary  to  my  men- 
tal satisfaction  that  I should  be  able  to  give  myself  a distinct  reason 
for  what  I was  doing;  because,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  did  seem 
rather  absurd  that  I should  have  risen  from  my  bed  with  the  lark 
and  set  off  on  a twenty-mile  ride  in  order  to  keep  an  appointment 
which,  as  I very  well  knew.  Lady  Constance,  for  her  part,  was  quite 
capable  of  forgetting. 

I would  not,  liowever,  allow  ray  mind  to  dwell  on  the  latter  pain- 
fill  jiossibility ; I preferrerl  to  take  it  for  granted  that  all  would 
happen  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds.  The  small  patch  of  the 
world  over  which  I was  riding  on  that  clear  spring  moniing  was, 
indeed,  lovely  enough  to  put  the  most  relentless  pe.ssimi.st  to  silence. 
The  sun’s  rays  fell  aslant  upon  the  white  high-road,  upon  the  ripen- 
ing com  fields,  upon  the  dark  green  glossy  leaves  and  golden  L nit 
of  the  orange  groves ; but  in  the  folds  of  the  hills  the  morning 
mists  still  lingcreil,  drawing  a pale  blue  gauze  over  the  chestnut 
wood.s,  above  which  towered  the  shaggy  slioulders  and  glistening 
snows  of  -Etna.  The  black-browed  Sicilian  peasants — a merry, 
stunted,  Imlf-starved  race,  bearing  in  their  persons  the  mark  of 
centuries  of  misrule,  and  upon  their  faces  no  symptom  of  any  dis- 
content therewith — threw  me  a familiar  bnon  giorno  as  I joggeil 
along ; every  now  and  again  one  of  the  gayly  painted  carts  peculiar 
to  the  island  rattled  past  me,  or  a bare-legged  boy,  driving  his 
herd  of  goats  before  him  and  blowing  his  shrill  pipe,  as  in  the 
days  of  old  Theocritus,  paused  to  lift  a pair  of  startled  brown 
eyes  upon  the  stranger.  The  azure  Mediterranean,  heaving  sleep- 
ily, made  murmurings  among  the  rocks  and  headlands  where  .4ci8 
wooed  (ialatea,  where  Polyphemus  pastured  his  flocks,  and  where, 
as  I am  told,  the  shriek  of  the  railway  engine  is  now  to  bo  heard 
several  times  a day.  At  that  time  there  was  no  talk  of  railways, 
nor  perhaps  much  knowledge  of  their  existence,  in  Sicily.  The 
ancient  clas.sic  island  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  by  our  bus- 
tling  century;  and  in  the  soft,  sensuous  i-epose  of  those  early 
hours  one  could  almost  expect  to 

Have  eight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sen. 

Or  hear  old  TrKon  blow  his  wreathed  lioni. 

My  route  lay  along  the  highway  to  Messina,  which  skirted  the 
coast,  and  which  would  have  been  a pleasanter  road  to  travel  if  it 
had  not  been  quite  so  stony  and  dusty.  I was  only  able  to  quit  it 
when  my  journey  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  when  I turned  aside  to 
scale  the  heighm  upon  which  the  village  of  Taormina  stands.  My 
rough  little  pony  had  not  struck  me  as  a very  promising  mount 
when  1 hired  him  ; but  he  accomplished  his  six  or  seven  miles  an 
hour  without  inconveniencing  himself,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  I reached  my  destination  long  before  noon.  1 stabled  my 
horse,  and,  seating  m3’self  under  the  veranda  of  the  inn,  looked 
out  upon  a view  of  which  renders  shall  be  spared  any  detailed 
description.  Taormina,  with  its  ixHl-roofed  houses,  its  tall  cam- 
panile, and  its  ruined  Saracenic  keep  in  the  foreground,  the  blue 
sea  and  the  silvery  fringe  of  the  bay  far  beneath,  the  shadowy 
lines  of  the  woods  and  hills  in  the  middle  distance,  and,  far  away, 
Ahna  rising  snow-crowned  against  the  sk_v,  a white  plume  of 
smoke  drifting  from  his  cone — many  readers,  doubtless,  have  seen 
these  things  for  themselves.  Others,  who  have  not  seen  them, 
would  perhaps  prefer  to  get  on  with  the  story,  and  take  their 
vicarious  enjoyment  of  scenery  from  more  skillful  pens  than  mine. 
I suppose  that  the  view  from  the  terrace  at  Taormina  is  the  most 
beautiful  view  in  the  world.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  most  beautiful 
that  has  come  within  the  range  of  my  experience,  which  has  not 
been  a limited  one. 

I sat  gazing  at  this  marvellous  prospect  for  an  hour  or  so ; and 
then,  I regret  to  say  that  it  began  to  pall  upon  me.  I was  hot,  I 
was  tired,  I was  hungry,  and  when  the  sun  had  reached  a point 
directly  above  my  head'  I became  wrathful  into  the  bargain.  In 
vain  I strained  my  ears  and  my  eyes ; there  was  not  the  faintest 
indication  of  approaching  travellers,  and  the  only  crumb  of  con- 
solation that  I could  discover  to  set  against  the  bitterness  of  my 
disappointment  was  in  the  thouglit  that  at  least  (leorge  Warren 
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need  never  know  what  an  ass  I had  made  of  my.sclf.  However, 
just  as  I had  given  up  all  hope,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
in-doors  and  devour  any  food  that  I could  lay  hands  upon,  a scram- 
bling noise  ns  of  hoofs  made  itself  heard,  and  immediately  the 
imposing  figure  of  Antonio,  astride  upon  a donkey,  appeared  on 
the  stony  track  beneath  me.  Behind  him  three  more  figures, 
similarly  mounted,  came  into  view,  one  by  one;  first  Mr.  Sothemn, 
holding  up  a white  sun-umbrella,  and  mopjiing  his  manly  brow; 
then  Mrs.  (Jilbert,  a pretty  little  brunette,  who  was  believed  to  have 
a husband  in  India,  or  some  other  remote  spot;  finally, Lady  Con- 
stance  herself,  yawning  as  usual. 

Mr.  Sothcran  dismounted  slowly,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  then 
directed  attention  to  the  landscape  before  him  with  a circular  sweep 
of  his  arm,  ns  who  should  say,  “ Very  creditable  indeed."  If  he 
had  not  been  rather  out  of  breath,  he  might  even  have  put  this 
sentiment  into  words ; for  it  was  his  conviction  that  the  entire 
continent  of  Europe  was  a sort  of  show  got  up,  with  more  or  less 
of  success,  for  the  benefit  of  British  tourists.  He  was  a large, 
heavy  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a broad,  ruminating  countenance, 
iron-grav’  whiskers,  a pompous  manner,  and  a white  waistcoat. 
At  that 'moment  he  was  suffering  a good  deal  from  the  heat. 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  affected  a childish  vivacity  of  manner  which, 
if  I i-emember  rightly,  went  out  of  fashion  at  about  the  same  time 
as  ringlets,  clapiicd  her  hands,  and  informed  me  that  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  in  heaven.  She  really  must  got  out  her  sketch- 
book  at  once.  “Now,  Mr.  Maxwell,  will  you  find  me  some  uiep 
shady  place  from  which  I shall  be  able  to  sec  fver y thing  P' 

“ i don’t  know  what  other  people  may  be  going  to  do,”  Lady 
(’onst.ance  said,  “ but  I don’t  mean  to  stir  from  this  spot  until  I 
have  had  something  to  cat.” 

To  which  Mr.  Sothcran  replieil,  cordially:  “Just  so,  Lady  Con- 
stance, just  so.  I (luite  agree  with  vou.” 
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So  Antonio  unpacked  the  luncheon  basket,  and 
the  people  from  the  inn  brought  us  out  wine  and 
salad  and  a pair  of  skinny  chickens,  and  soon  a 
mellow  calm  descended  upon  the  souls  of  us  all. 
The  only  thing  that  disturbed  me  a little  was 
that  I could  not  see  how  I was  to  get  Lady  Con- 
stance away  from  her  companions,  in  whose  pre- 
sence it  was  impossible  to  say  all  that  I wanted 
to  say ; nor  was  she  apparently  disposed  to  give 
roe  the  desired  opportunity.  When,  after  lunch- 
eon, we  climbed  up  to  the  ruins  of  the  Greek 
theatre  above  the  village,  she  chose  to  walk  on 
in  front  with  Mrs.  Gilbert,  leaving  Mr.  Sotheran 
and  me  to  entertain  one  another,  which  we  did 
with  mutual  ill-will.  1 don’t  think  Mr.  Sotheran 
honored  me  so  far  as  to  consider  me  a imssible 
rival ; but  he  must  often  have  found  me  very 
much  in  the  way  at  Naples,  and  I am  bound  to 
ronfess  that  I had  neglected  no  chance  of  mak- 
ing myself  disagreeable  to  him. 

The  half-forgotten  race  which  once  colonized 
the  bill-promontory  of  Taurominium  were  surely 
the  envy  of  their  more  famous  and  wealthy 
neighbors  on  the  sea-board.  Dwelling  on  those 
serene  heights,  secured  by  nature  against  attack, 
and  removed  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  com- 
merce, what  can  they  have  had  to  do  through  all 
their  sunny  days  but  to  cultivate  reiinenieiit  and 
enjoy  the  good  things  so  lavishly  provided  for 
them  by  the  god.s  f They  are  gone  into  inhnite 
space — they  and  their  history;  but  their  great 
open-air  theatre  is  hai  dly  to  be  called  a ruin  even 
now.  Many  of  the  slender  columns  are  broken, 
it  is  true,  and  the  semicircular  tiers  of  seats  are 
overgrown  with  grass  and  wild  flowers  and  brush- 
wood ; but  that  clear,  dry  atmosphere  has  pre- 
served the  brick  work  and  the  chiselling  of  the 
capitals  almost  intact,  and  imagination  is  called 
upon  for  no  great  effort  to  see  the  building  as  it 
to  be  before  Vandal,  Saracen,  and  Norman 
came  to  disturb  the  old  world’s  peace. 

Standing  upon  what  had  been  the  topmost  row 
of  places,  with  the  glittering  Straits  of  Messina 
at  his  back,  and  the  panorama  of  sea,  plain,  and 
mountain,  closed  in  by  Aiitua,  before  him,  Mr. 
Sotheran  cleared  his  voice,  referred  to  his  guide- 
book, and  said  what  the  occasion  appeared  to 
call  for.  Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  the  his- 
torical sketch  with  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
favor  us ; but  when  he  wound  up  by  observing, 
“These  constructions  must  have  possessed  re- 
markable acoustic  properties ; it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  an  audience  seated  where  we  are  i 
now  can  have  heard  the  voices  of  the  actors  on  j 
the  stage — ’’  when,  I say,  he  reached  this  point 
in  his  discourse,  Lady  Constance  broke  in  upon 
him  with  a certain  animation. 

“Very  difficult  indeed,”  she  said.  “ In  fact,  I 
can  hardly  believe  such  a thing  possible.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  test  it  ? Won’t  you  just  go  down 
to  the  stage,  Mr.  Sotheran,  and  recite  something  ? 
And  then,  when  you  have  done,  we  can  tell  you 
whether  you  were  audible  or  not.” 

Mr.  Sotheran  made  an  ugly  face.  “ I should 
be  delighted,”  he  said ; “ but — well,  the  distance 
is  considerable,  and  after  having  climbed  up  here 
once — ” 

“But  nothing  obliges  you  to  climb  up  here 
again.” 

“No,  no;  of  course  not;  very  true.  I was 
only  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a young- 
er roan.” 

“Mr.  Maxwell,”  answered  Lady  Constance, 
gravely,  “ is  quite  incapable  of  recitation.  Prob- 
ably he  has  never  made  so  much  as  an  after-din- 
ner speech  in  his  life;  whereas  you,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  large  bodies  of  your  con- 
stituents, must  understand  perfectly  well  how  to 
manage  your  voice  in  the  open  air.  And  surely, 
Mr.  Sotheran,”  she  added,  raising  her  eyes  and 
surveying  him  witli  a look  of  innocent  wonder, 
“you  can  not  be  so  old  as  you  make  yourself 
out.  At  least,  not  infirm.” 

This  unkind  thrust  touched  the  poor  man  in  a 
tender  place.  He  answered,  in  a tone  of  some 
displeasure,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  imply 
anything  of  that  sort,  and  set  off,  without  making 
any  further  objections,  to  obey  orders.  We  heard 
him  scrambling  down  from  ledge  to  ledge  ; pre- 
sently he  emerged  upon  the  grass-grown  stage, 
struck  an  attitude,  and  in  a stentorian  bellow  be- 
gan Hamlet’s  8olilo<(u.v. 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be?”  he  shouted.  I don’t 
know  that  he  was  more  ridiculous  than  any  other 
man,  with  a tall  white  hat  in  one  band  and  a sun- 
umbrella  in  the  other,  would  have  been  in  such  a 
situation,  but  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  in- 
congruity of  the  spectacle  was  too  much  for  Lady 
Consunce,  for  she  appeared  to  be  quite  overcome 
by  it.  She  allowed  him  to  get  through  three  or 
four  lines,  and  then  broke  into  peal  after  peal  of 
the  heartiest,  most  unrestrained  laughter — a thing 
that  I had  never  known  her  do  before  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  acquaintance.  Her  merriment  in- 
fected me  so  that  I too  burst  into  a loud  guffaw, 
while  pretty  little  Mrs.  Gilbert  lowered  her  para- 
sol and  tittered  behind  it,  without,  perhaps,  know- 
ing very  well  what  the  joke  was.  The  “ remark- 
able acoustic  properties”  of  the  ruin  did  not  fail 
to  convey  these  cheerful  sounds  to  the  ears  of  the 
unfortunate  spouter  below.  He  stopped  short, 
put  on  his  hat,  and  sbilked  away  with  an  air  of 
offended  majesty. 

“ Please  go  after  him,  Mrs.  Gilbert,”  said  Lady 
Constance,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  speak.  “ The  proper  place  for  you 
to  take  your  skeK-b  from  is  the  castle ; and  if  you 
will  say  something  civil  to  poor  Mr.  Sotheran  he 
will  feUrh  water,  and  rub  your  paints,  and  do  any- 
thing else  that  may  be  required  of  him.  As  for 
me,  I think  I had  betuu-  stay  where  I am  for  the 
present,  and  follow  you  when  he  has  had  time  to 
cool  down.” 

“ Oh.  Lady  Constance,  I shotild  never  dare !" 
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“ is  a question  about  which  there  may  be  two 
opinions.  My  own  belief  is  that  Mr.  Sotheran  is 
one  of  those  deplorably  wicked  persons  who  care 
a great  deal  about  civil  words  from  any  pretty 
woman,  married  or  single.” 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  with  a little  scream,  declared  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  she  couldn’t  think  of 
following  Mr.  Sotheran.  Notwithstanding  which 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  run  the  risk  without 
much  additional  persuasion,  and  departed,  after 
entreating  us  to  come  and  interrupt  the  tite-d-Ute 
very  soon.  Mrs.  Gilbert  considered  herself  to  be 
an  irresistible  flirt,  and,  for  anything  that  I know 
to  the  contrary,  may  have  had  good  grounds  for 
bolding  that  opinion. 

“ Ah,  well !”  said  Lady  Constance,  as  soon  as 
we  were  alone,  “ it  was  very  amusing.  Did  you 
ever  see  a man  look  such  a stupendous  fool  ?” 

“ Upon  my  word,  I think  you  were  rather  hard 
upon  the  poor  beggar,”  I could  not  help  saying. 

“ It  is  wholesome  discipline  for  him  to  be  laugh- 
ed at,”  she  answered,  calmly.  “Also,  I wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  do- 
ing that  in  any  other  way  than  by  offending  him. 

I shall  make  friends  with  him  again  this  evening.” 

“ You  often  do  want  to  get  rid  of  people,  don’t 
you  ?”  I asked. 

“ Very  often.” 

“And  are  they  always  ready  to  come  back 
when  you  want  to  make  friends  with  them  again  f” 

“ Always.” 

There  was  a quiet  smile  upon  her  lipe,  as  she 
made  this  statement,  that  provoked  me  into  say- 
ing, rather  rudely,  “ Well,  I know  one  man  who 
would  very  soon  get  tired  of  being  slapped  in  the 
face.” 

“ Then  why  should  he  expose  himself  to  the 
risk  of  such  an  indignity  ?” 

“ If  I exposed  myself  to  it,  it  was  not  intention- 
ally, I can  assure  you,”  cried  I.  “ How  could  I 
guess  that,  after  allowing  me  to  spend  the  best 
part  of  every  day  with  you  at  Naples,  you  would 
refuse  to  receive  me  at  Palermo  ?” 

“ Mr.  Maxwell,”  said  Lady  Constance,  turning 
her  head  toward  me  and  looking  at  roe  from  be- 
neath her  drooped  eyelids,  “do  I owe  you  any 
account  of  my  actions  ?” 

“Yes,”  I answered,  boldly;  “I  think  you  do. 
One  doe.sn’t  pick  up  friends  and  throw  them 
away  without  giving  a rea.son  for  it.  I never 
asked  for  your  frieudship — ” 

“ Indeed  ?”  she  interrupted.  “ I was  under 
the  impression  that  you  had  asked  for  it  rather 
imperatively.” 

“ Well,  at  all  events,  you  gave  it  to  me ; and  I 
want  to  know  why  you  withdrew  it  so  suddenly.” 

“If  there  is  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
know,”  said  Lady  Con.stance,  “ I hope  you  will 
kindly  mention  it  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Maxwell,  if 
you  really  care  about  my  friendship,  you  must  be 
content  to  take  me  as  I am,  and  not  to  catechise 
me.  Nothing  is  so  wearisome  as  explanations ; 
and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I shonld  oft- 
en find  it  difficult  to  explain  my  conduct  For 
the  matter  of  that,  I doubt  whether  you  could  al- 
ways give  a rational  account  of  your  own,  if  call- 
ed upon.  Now  shall  I tell  you  something  that 
will  put  you  in  high  good-liunior  ? When  I found 
that  you  had  left  Palermo  in  a huff,  I organized 
this  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  catch- 
ing you  up  and  obtaining  your  gracious  pardon. 
Are  you  pleased  ?” 

Truth  compels  me  to  state  that  I was  ridicu- 
lously pleased,  and  doubtless  my  speaking  coun- 
tenance expressed  as  much  to  my  companion ; 
for  she  remarked,  with  a slight  laugh ; “ All,  I 
thought  that  would  be  satisfactory.  iSiitisfactory 
for  the  moment,  I mean ; because  the  day  will 
probably  come  when  you  will  know  me  better, 
and  will  regret  very  much  that  I didn’t  let  you 
go  about  your  business.” 

“ Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  ?”  I asked. 

“Should  I have  said  it  if  I had  expected  you 
to  believe  it  V No ; I don’t  expect  you  to  believe 
it  Who  ever  believes  the  truth  ? It  is  the  one 
incredible  thing — the  one  unatuinable  thing — 
the  one  thing  worth  living  for ! You  and  I both 
worship  truth  in  our  different  fashions,  and  nei- 
ther of  us  will  ever  do  more  than  catch  a glimpse 
of  it ; but  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I,  because 
you  will  probably  be  satisfied  witli  seeing  a part, 
whereas  I want  to  see  the  whole.  After  all,  per- 
haps the  best  way  is  not  to  think  about  it.  Wc 
are  sitting  up  here  in  the  sunshine,  you  and  I, 
and  we  are  alive  now,  and  shall  soon  be  dead : 
that,  at  any  rate,  is  a truth  that  can’t  be  disputed. 
In  a few  years  we  shall  have  turned  to  dust,  as 
the  people  who  built  this  theatre  two  thousand 
years  ago  and  more  have  turned  to  dust ; and  then 
all  our  thoughts  perish.  Why  can’t  we  take  life 
as  I told  you  just  now  to  take  my  friendship, 
without  asking  tiresome  questions  about  it  ?” 

She  had  dropped  these  sentences  one  by  one, 
with  a pause  between  each,  gazing  dreamily  at 
the  distant  bills,  and  evidently  only  putting  frag- 
ments of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  into 
words.  I could  not  quite  follow  her ; I was  un- 
able to  fill  up  the  blanks;  I certainly  was  not 
conscious  of  having  ever  asked  myself  questions, 
tiresome  or  otherwise,  about  the  meaning  of  life. 
But  it  was  pleasant  to  lie  there  in  the  still,  warm 
air  and  listen  to  her. 

“ Let  us  enjoy  the  fleeting  hour,”  she  went  on ; 
“ it  won't  last  long.  To  descend  to  details,  you 
will  be  trotting  back  to  Catania  before  the  sun 
sets,  and  I shall  be  discussing  politics  with  Mr. 
Sotheran,  and  pretending  to  believe  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.” 

Her  words,  and  still  more  her  tone,  were  full 
of  flattering  inferences.  At  times  I was  a little 
afraid  of  Lady  Constance ; but  at  this  moment  I 
felt  that  I might  say  anything  to  her;  and  what 
I said  was,  “ I hope — 1 do  most  earnestly  hope 
that  you  won’t  marry  that  roan  Sotheran.” 

“ I also  hope  that  I shall  not,”  she  answered, 
coolly ; “ but  one  can’t  tell  what  events  the  future 
may  bring  to  pass.  If  you  are  going  to  talk  about 
Mr.  Sotheran,  I am  afraid  I shall  not  enjoy  the 
fleeting  hour  at  alL” 


“ I don’t  want  to  talk  about  him,”  said  I,  “ I j 
don’t  want  to  think  about  him.  I would  a thou- 
sand times  rather  talk  about  anybody  else.  About 
you,  for  instance.” 

“About  me?”  repeated  Lady  Constance,  ab- 
stractedly. “ Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a subject 
upon  which  you  haven’t  acquired  much  informa- 
tion as  yet  I wonder  whether  it  would  interest 
you  to  hear  a little  more  of  what  I am  and  have 
been?” 

“ I can’t  conceive  anything  that  would  interest 
me  more,”  I exclaimed.  “You  don’t  mind  tell- 
ing me,  do  you  ?" 

“No,”  she  answered;  “I  don’t  mind  telling 
you.” 

Was  it  imagination,  or  was  there  an  inflection 
of  tenderness  in  her  voice,  and  the  faintest  possi- 
ble emphasis  laid  upon  the  last  word  ? To  me, 
at  all  events,  it  appeared  that  I could  detect  some 
such  change  of  tone ; and  the  effect  of  it  was  to 
make  my  heart  beat,  and  my  breath  come  and  go 
more  quickly. 

It  was  the  story  of  her  life  that  she  began  to 
relate;  a story  not  differing  in  the  main  from 
that  with  which  I was  already  acquainted,  though, 
as  was  but  natural,  somewhat  differently  told ; 
the  story  of  an  eager,  enthusiastic  girl,  with  high 
aspirations,  with  unsatisfied  yearnings,  with  great 
powers  of  which  she  was  conscious,  but  could  find 
no  means  of  exeix‘ising;  of  a husband  who  had 
died  young,  yet  had  lived  long  enough  to  chill  and 
disappoint  her;  the  story  of  a restless,  half-dis- 
enchanted woman,  who  had  tried  in  various  ways 
to  set  a crooked  world  straight,  and  was  trying 
still,  though  no  longer  with  much  hope  of  success. 
She  spoke  with  a gc^  deal  of  earnestness ; some- 
times with  a touch  of  emotion.  It  was  a singu- 
lar autobiography  and  confes.sion  that  she  un- 
folded as  she  sat  there  among  the  ruins  in  the 
mellow  sunlight — an  appeal  for  sympathy  ; a sort 
of  creed ; a vague  system  of  philosophy — I don’t 
know  what  strange  jumble  of  ambition  and  be- 
nevolence and  cynicism  and  superstition.  I can 
not  recall  all  that  she  said ; probably,  if  I could, 
it  would  not  be  worth  recalling.  What  I can  re- 
call as  vividly  as  though  the  experience  were  one 
of  yesterday  is  the  extraordinary  impression  that 
it  produced  upon  me.  What  I can  recall  is  that 
while  she  was  talking  a new  Lady  Constance 
seemed  to  become  revealed  to  me,  and  that  with 
that  revelation  came  the  further,  and,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  me,  the  terrible  one  that  all  my  heart  and 
soul  had  passed  into  her  power.  What  I do  I'e- 
call  with  humiliation  and  shame  is,  that  when  she 
ceased  speaking  I caught  her  cool  white  hand 
and  pressed  it  fervently  to  my  lips.  I knew  what 
I was  doing;  I knew  that  I was  false  to  Maud, 
false  to  my  duty,  false  to  myself ; but  I did  it  all 
the  same.  And  to  this  day  1 l>elieve  that  I did  it 
in  obedience  to  a force  which  I was  powerless  to 
resist. 

All  this,  I have  no  doubt,  sounds  sufficiently 
fanciful  and  exaggerated.  Treacheries  such  as 
that  to  which  I have  just  been  obliged  to  plead 
guilty  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  most  people  aie  disjmsed  to  contemplate 
them  with  a lenient  smile.  A young  fellow  who 
has  plighted  his  troth  to  a girl  hundreds  of  miles 
away  finds  hin)self,  on  a sunny  afternoon,  in  the 
midst  of  exquisite  scenery,  alone  with  a handsome 
woman  who  ulks  a pack  of  metaphysical  rub- 
bish to  him,  and  he  forgets  himself  and  kis-ses 
her  hand.  Of  course  he  ought  not  to  do  such 
things ; hut  human  nature  is  Inimun  nature,  and 
we  were  all  young  once,  and  what  is  the  use  of 
making  mountains  out  of  mole-hills  ? Neverthe- 
less, I do  not  pass  among  my  friends  for  a fanci- 
ful roan.  I say  that  in  making  that  mute  decla- 
ration to  Lady  Constance  I felt  as  morally  de- 
graded as  if  I had  forged  a check ; and  when  I 
assert  that  in  thus  degrading  myself  I wa.s  moved 
by  an  overpowering  influence  which  I can  not  de- 
fine, I l>elieve  I am  keeping  strictly  within  the 
domain  of  facts.  Mesmerism  and  electro-biolo- 
gy are  facts,  I suppose.  No  one,  at  this  time  of 
day,  will  dispute  the  capacity  possessed  by  cer- 
tain men  and  women  of  imposing  their  will  upon 
others.  Whether  Lady  Constance  Milner  imposed 
her  will  upon  me  that  day  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily I can  not  feel  certain ; but  that  some  in- 
fluence out  of  tlie  common  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  me  I am  firmly  convinced. 

There  was  no  need  for  any  words  to  pass  be- 
tween us.  1 said  nothing,  and  she,  for  her  part, 
only  looked  at  me — a trifle  compassionately,  as  I 
thought — and  remarked,  “ Ah  ! I warned  you  of 
what  would  happen.”  And  then  Mr.  Sotheran, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gilbert,  appeared  in  the 
arena  beneath  us,  and  shouted  out  that  it  was 
high  time  to  start. 

“ I suppose  you  will  let  me  come  and  see  you 
at  Palermo  iu>w  I said,  as  we  rose  and  prepared 
to  scramble  down  from  that  fatal  eminence. 

Lady  Constance  had  resumed  her  ordinary  de- 
meanor. “ Oh  yes,  if  you  like,”  she  answered, 
indifferently.  “ That  is,  of  course.  Why  should 
you  not  come  ?”  But  when  we  had  accomplished 
about  half  the  descent  she  paused,  and  said,  in  an 
altered  tone:  “Blame  fate;  don’t  blame  me.  I 
have  done  the  best  I could  to  keep  you  from  com- 
ing to  grief  like  this ; but  I knew  from  the  first 
that  it  would  be  useless.  The  very  first  day  that 
I saw  you  at  Alassio  I felt  that  your  life  was  des- 
tined to  make  a mark  upon  mine.” 

So  that,  if  she  had  electro-biologized  me,  it  ap- 
peared that  I had  unwittingly  done  something  of 
the  same  kind  to  her.  1 had  a dreary  little  laugh 
over  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  as  I followed  her 
down  to  the  grassy  spot  where  Mrs.  Gilbert  and 
her  sketch-book  were  waiting  for  us,  Mr.  Sotheran 
haring  carried  his  offended  dignity  away  to  the 
inn. 

But  when  I had  said  farewell  to  the  company 
at  Giardini,  where  they  had  left  their  carriage, 
and  had  tflrned  my  horse’s  head  once  more  to- 
ward Catania,  I did  not  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at 
all.  Was  I in  love  with  Lady  Constance?  I 
could  not  have  answered  the  question  any  more 
than  1 could  have  stud  why  so  insignificant  a cir- 
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cumstance  as  the  kissing  of  a woom’, 
should  have  raised  a barrier  between 
Maud  Dennison  which  I felt  to  be  inBnrmwKT 
and  eternal.  I don’t  remember  to  have  mwJ 
sidered  the  possibility  of  myevernurrrintU 
Constance ; all  that  I knew  was  tkt  I 
to  her,  that  she  would  be  able  to  disposed 
thenceforth  in  any  way  that  she  might  think  J 
that  I had  destroyed  all  my  old  hopes  to  Mb 
their  place  something  that  was  not  so  raVch. 
hope  as  a necessity.  In  spite  of  all  the  wamk, 
that  I had  received,  in  spite  of  all  my  sdM. 
dence,  I had  been  captured  as  surely  u er*- 
Ulysses  wa.s  captured  by  Circe.  When  1 tboerfii 
of  this  I almost  hated  Lady  Constance;  ih^b 
the  next  moment  I reflected  that,  alter  all,  iny 
no  fault  of  hers.  Since  I had  parted  with  at 
self-respect  for  her  sake,  surely  the  least  1 coai 
do  was  to  try  and  preserve  ni'y  respect  for  h«; 
and,  indeed,  she  had  given  me  no  reason  to 
cuse  her  of  having  made  me  her  slave  out  of 
wantonness. 

I rode  back  to  Catania  in  such  a condition  il 
bewilderment  that  there  were  moments  when  I 
almost  doubted  my  own  identity;  andif  anvibi!; 
could  have  added  to  my  wretchedness  it  nJ 
have  been  the  sight  of  George  Warren  suwitj 
in  front  of  the  hotel  and  anxiously  awaitini;  m 
arrival.  “ Gracious  goodness !"  thought  1 to  ht 
self,  “ what  is  to  be  done  now  ? Shall  I tell  tin 
tnith,  or  let  him  find  it  out  ? Find  it  out  he  oet. 
toinly  must  before  long;  for  ei'en  he  won’t 
able  to  help  noticing  that  something  is  the  mai- 
ter.” 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  he  noticed  nothin? 
He  ran  down  the  steps  to  me  with  the  beamiK 
countenance  of  one  who  bears  glad  tidinjs,  m] 
began  to  tell  me  his  news  before  I was  out  of  tie 
saddle.  “There’s  a letter  for  you  from  Mr  h 
Marchant ; and  I have  heard  Uxi.  He  wjnu  i‘ 
to  go  back  to  England  at  once  It  seems  ik 
there  are  likely  to  be  vacancies  in  the  diplotoia 
service  very  soon,  and  he  thinks  you  ought  tote 
no  time  in  putting  yourself  in  the  bands  of  t cnc 
mer.  I came  on  here  to  tell  you  about  it ; ind  ii 
we  start  to-morrow  morning,  we  shall  be  in  pkn 
ty  of  time  to  catch  the  next  steamer  from  Pikr 
mu  to  Marseilles.” 

George  was  radiant.  I asked  him  why  tk> 
sudden  curtailment  of  our  journey  gave  him 
much  pleasure,  and  he  replied  that  he  suppffei 
everybody  was  glad  to  go  home.  Yesrs  ste. 
wal'd  I heard  that  he  had  taken  upon  Iiiin.y!ifti3 
write  to  my  uncle,  advising  my  removal  from  ia 
jieril  of  Lady  Constance’s  enchantments,  and  tint 
this  excellent  pretext  for  our  recall,  cominf  jw 
in  the  nick  of  time,  had  gladdened  hL«  lwa« 
heart  more  than  any  prospect  of  embradns  bs 
multitudinous  brothers  and  sisters  again  wodi 
have  done. 

As  for  me,  I was  certainly  not  glad  to  be  ms? 
home,  for  the  bare  thought  of  meeting  Maud  mile 
my  heart  turn  cold ; and  yet  I was  by  no  means 
sorry  to  be  leaving  Sicily.  Not  that  1 hid  & 
least  hope  that  change  of  scene  would  effect  as; 
change  of  mind  in  me,  but  I felt  that  it  would » 
a relief  to  get  away,  and  accustom  myself  to  tse 
altered  oi'der  of  things.  “ However  despiahki 
creature  one  may  be,  one  can’t  be  off  with 
old  love  and  on  with  the  new  in  the  course  ofi 
few  hours,”  I thought. 

George  made  no  inquiries  about  my  eicursk 
to  Taormina,  nor  did  I think  it  necessary  to  w 
him  what  he  had  probably  divined  already,  tk 
I had  met  Lady  Constance  there.  Webidoisy 
things  to  do  and  talk  about;  we  had  our  paw; 
to  accomplish ; and  when  we  reached  Pile™" 
there  were  old  examination-papers  to  be  or?  ; 
hauled,  and  numerous  presents  to  be  piirchas  • 
for  the  households  of  Warren  and  Le  Miotat 
If  my  melancholy  and  crest  fallen  mien  did 
escape  George’s  observation,  he  was  forbeini,: 
enough  to  ask  for  no  explanation  of  it 

We  had  only  one  clear  day  at  Palenno;  u- 
in  the  afternoon  I,  of  course,  went  down-sttifs 
say  good-bv  to  Lady  Constance,  wliose  rewre.fc 
I iiad  heaid,  had  taken  place  only  a few 
before  our  own  on  the  previous  day  1 j 
her  drawing-room  full  of  visitors,  and  she 
the  intelligence  which  I brought  ber,  »s 
known  that  she  would  receive  it, 
cernedlv.  Before  so  many  strangere  notbii^^ 
commonplaces  could  be  whan^; 
rose  to  take  leave  of  my  hostess,  she  rose 

and  with  that  calm  disregard  of  ^wntiow  , 

which  distinguished  her  from  the  * 
world,  accompanied  me  to  the 
toiiio  was,  as  usual,  on  guard.  She  sent  h _ 

upon  I forget  what  errand,  and  as  soon  as 
gone  asked,  abruptly,  “Have  you  sUength  | 
mind  enough  to  retreat,  or  has  your  u 
sent  for  vou  ?”  , , i u,,, 

“ My  uncle  has  really  sent  for 
no  strength  of  mind  at  all,"  I 

“ Well,  well,’’  she  rejoined 
“ strength  of  mind,  or  a capital  substi  uto  lo, ,, 
will  come  to  you  if  you 

“ Will  you  write  to  me?"  I wked,  after 
mentaiw  hesitation.  . 

“No,-”  answered  she;  “I  never  vTteJeu^^ 

except  on  matters  of  busmess.  l> 
meet  again  before  wc  are  much 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  m she  -po  _ 
for  the  second  time  I raised  it  to 
without  more  words  we  parted.  ,,, 

ask  her  when  or  where  be 

take  place,  so  sure  wa.s  I that  tore 
escaping  the  mystenous  fate  to  wna 
made  allusion.  . . 

While  I was  standing  pens,  ely  on  to 

George  came  running  down-staira 

been  bidding  “ “appose I 
friend  ?”  he  asked,  bnskly.  ^ 
just  to  look  in  and  pay  my  res^- 

And  shortly  afterwed  “d  f^.,! 

to  say  that  he  had  done  uimppto^ 

Lady  Constance  m one  rf  J b.  ifc 

able  moods.  if? ^ 

room;  ont  ahe  dktat  j 
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them,  or  take  the  trouble  to  say  a word  to  me 
herself,  so  that  I spent  a very  uncomfortable  five 
minutes.  However.  I was  so  glad  to  think  that 
that  was  the  last  I should  see  of  her  that  1 didn’t 
care  twopence  about  her  incivility.” 

[TO  OB  OONTIMOBD.] 


ANDREW  V.  STOUT. 

BTthe  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  V.  Stoct,  ex-Pre- 
sidentof  the  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  the 
city  loses  anotlier  of  those  old  merchants  whose 
prosperity  for  more  than  half  a century  has  been 
^incident  with  her  own,  and  whose  names  rep- 
resent the  qualities  that  have  made  New  York 
great.  Mr.  Stout  died  at  his  summer  home  in 
Bernardsville,  New  Jersey,  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, of  paralysis,  after  being  in  feeble  health  for 
about  a year,  and  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
new his  energies  by  a visit  to  Euroiie  and  a so- 
journ in  the  South.  His  age  was  seventy-one. 

Mr.  Stout  was  a native  of  New  York  city,  and 
for  ten  years  a teacher  in  her  public  schools, 
where  he  saved  money  enough  to  start  himself 
in  business.  As  a wholesale  dealer  in  boots  and 
shoes,  under  the  firm  name  of  Stout  & Ward, 
and  afterward  of  A.  V.  Stout  & Co.,  he  carried  on 
a very  successful  trade,  and  in  1855  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank — 
an  institution  which  owed  its  existence  and  pre.s- 
tige  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  man,  and 
with  which  he  was  associated  during  an  entire 
generation.  To  speak  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Bank  was  for  many  years  only  another  way  of 
mentioning  Andrew  V.  Stout.  In  the  popular 
estimation  the  bank  was  the  man,  and  tlie  man 
was  the  bank.  Many  other  financial  enterprises 
were  glad  to  enroll  his  name.  He  was  a director 
in  the  Phoenix  Fire-insurance  Company,  in  the 
Mutual  Gas-light  Company,  in  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Ferry  Company,  in  the  Loan  and  Im- 
provement Company,  and  in  the  Broadway  In- 
surance Company. 

During  the  Mayoralty  of  Fernando  Wood  Mr. 
Stout  was  appointed  City  Chamberlain,  and  for 
six  years  he  received  and  disbiu’sed  #36,000,001) 
annually,  without  mistake  or  loss.  But  politics, 
save  as  a field  where  the  good  citizen  must  some- 
times serve  the  state,  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  after  resigning  his  Chamberlainship  he  de- 
clined to  accept  public  office.  The  war  found 
him  a Democrat,  and  made  him  a Kepublicau  and 
an  Abolitionist. 

Mr.  Stout  was  a trustee  of  St.  Paul’s  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  a trustee  of  the  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  and  a trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. So  long  ago  as  1828  he  became  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a contrib- 
utor to  its  interests  and  charities.  Kocently  he 
gave  $60,000  apiece  to  the  two  educational  insti- 
tutions just  mentioned.  He  leaves  a widow,  a 
son  (Joseph  S.  Stout),  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  the  wife  of  J.  N.  Ewell,  of  this  city,  and 
the  other  the  wife  of  A.  F.  Southerland,  of  Chi- 


THE  CINCINNATI  FETE. 

On  the  evening  of  September  6 the  streets  of 
Cincinnati  were  thronged  with  gay  crowds,  gath- 
ered to  witness  a procession  of  twenty-five  tal>- 
leau  floats,  allegorically  illustrating  as  many  con- 
secutive periods  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Al- 
though this  pageant,  conducted  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Order  of  Cincinuatus,  was  not  a part 
of  the  Exposition,  it  had  the  sanction  and  co-op- 
ermUon  of  the  Commissioners.  The  floats  were 
prepared  at  great  expense  by  the  same  artisans 
who  made  the  properties  for  the  late  Mardi  Gras 
festivities  at  New  Orleans. 

The  line  of  march  was  two  miles  in  length, 
and  over  its  full  extent  the  sidewalks  were  so 
densely  thronged  as  to  render  pedestrian  travel 
impossible.  Long  before  the  procession  began 
to  move,  every  window  on  the  line  of  march  was 
filled.  Platforms  were  improvised  in  front  of  all 
business  houses.  At  all  the  cross  streets  car- 
riages filled  with  people  were  stationed.  Gayly 
colored  flags  fluttered  from  nearly  every  window, 
and  house  fronts  were  profuselv  hung  with  Chi- 
nese lanterns.  It  was  half  past  nine  when  the 
pttK^ion  started.  The  cars,  tableaux,  and  cos- 
tuming were  splendid,  and  made  a fine  impres- 
sion. 


RICHFIELD  SPRINGS. 

Located  in  the  geographical  centie  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Utica,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  little  valleys  in 
the  world.  It  is  but  a shallow,  hill-surrounded 
basin,  lying  at  the  head  of  Lake  Canadarago,  a 
b<^y  of  crystal  water  five  miles  long  bv  almut  a 
mile  of  average  width,  which  forms  one  of  the 
source  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  sur- 
roundings of  this  basin  are  unexcelled  for  the 
natural  beauty  of  their  scenery  in  the  State ; it 
is  1700  feet  above  sea-level,  and  nearlv  1200 
a^ve  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk ; but  ail  these 
advantages  count  for  little  beside  those  afforded 
by  its  poMession  of  nearly  a score  of  mineral- 
water  springs,  among  which  are  white  sulphur 
spring  that  rival  in  quality  those  of  Virginia. 
In  writing  of  Richfield  Springs,  some  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Stowe  says : 

“ We  visit^  Richfield,  and  passed  a day  very 
pleaMntly.  It  is  a village  of  hotels  and  board- 
mg-houses,  and  it  was  said  three  thousand  visit- 
ors were  there  summering.  There  is  a spring 
thw  whose  waters  we  should  think  would  be 
sufficient  to  frighten  anybody  away  that  ever 
fasted  them,  evidently  either  sulphurated  or 
phosphorated  hydrogen.  One  would  think  that 
It  rnust  have  been  bored  down  into  some  antedi- 
luvian stratum  of  spoiled  eggs.  Yet  drinking 

V*^-,*P”**8  •PP®ar8  to  be  one  of  the  things  to 
do  in  Richfield.  We  understand  that  ladies  en- 


amelled with  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  other  miner- 
als have  occasionally  been  turned  all  sorts  of 
colors  by  the  vapor  of  this  spring. 

“ What  if  there  were  a moral  test  of  all  shams 
equally  searching ! For  the  rest,  Richfield  has  a 
high,  pure  air,  which  is  said  to  be  very  health- 
giving  ; and  it  is  a fact,  we  arc  told,  that  people 
who  once  begin  to  go  there  come  back  year  aft- 
er year  with  increasing  interest.” 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  told  aright : those  who  once  go 
to  Richfield  and  place  themselves  under  the  spell 
of  its  charms  never  seek  to  escape  from  the  in- 
fluence that  draws  them  back  year  after  year  to 
the  enchanted  abode  of  health,  content,  and  rest. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  summer  society  at  Richfield 
assumes  a distinctive  character,  and  is  so  bound 
by  ties  of  long  acquaintance  and  sympathy  that 
the  stranger  outside  the  circle  is  apt  to  charac- 
terize it  as  proud  and  exclusive.  This  is  true  in 
a sense,  though  not  as  these  terms  are  genei-ally 
understood.  Talent,  genius,  or  recognized  merit 
of  any  kind  will  effect  an  entrance  into  Richfield 
society  that  is  denied  to  mere  wealth  or  preten- 
tious display.  Of  this  its  members  are  justly 
proud,  and  their  exclusiveness  is  but  the  desire 
to  bar  out  from  their  congenial  community  the 
discordant  elements  that  clamorously  seek  ad- 
mittance. 

The  unpleasant  odor  of  the  sulphur  springs 
which,  as  Mr.  Stowe  truly  says,  suggests  an  under- 
ground deposit  of  very  badly  spoiled  eggs,  exists 
as  strong  to-day  as  when  she  wrote,  and  as  it 
had  for  centuries  before.  The  first  person  to 
take  advantage  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
principal  of  Richfield’s  sulphur  springs  was  an 
Indian  doctor,  or  medicine  man,  who  lived  alone 
on  one  of  the  two  islands  in  Canadarago  Lake. 
Every  night  he  secretly  visited  the  spring  which 
he  had  discovered  on  the  mainland,  and  conveyed 
a portion  of  its  waters  to  his  lodge.  Every  day 
during  office  hours  he  received  patients  for  whose 
ailments  he  prescribed  the  one  all-healing  remedy. 
Like  many  another  of  his  profession  before  and 
since,  he  waxed  prosperous  and  proud,  until  he 
audaciously  compared  his  own  jmwer  to  that  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  whereupon  the  latter  hurled  a 
thunder-bolt  that  sank  the  proud  doctor,  together 
with  his  island,  to  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the 
lake.  This  is  the  story  that  is  told  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  Canadarago  isl- 
ands, which  did  very  mysteriously  sink  to  a great 
depth  early  in  the  present  century. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war  the  com- 
mandant of  the  English  troops  stationed  at  Al- 
bany ordered  a party  of  sappem  and  miners  to 
this  place  to  search  for  sulphur,  of  which  he  was 
greatly  in  need  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der. They  were  directed  to  the  spring  by  an  In- 
dian guide,  and  matle  a large  excavation  about 
ten  feet  east  of  it,  but  failed  to  reach  the  coveted 
deposit. 

In  1820  Dr.  Horace  Manley  bought  an  acre 
of  land,  from  the  midst  of  which  flowed  the  fa- 
mous waters  now  known  as  the  “ Manley  Spring,” 
for  $75.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
spring  for  public  use  by  excavating  to  the  be<l- 
rock  and  tubing.  In  order  to  guide  themselves 
to  the  spring.  Dr.  Manley’s  workmen  fastened  a 
white  handkerchief  to  a pole  by  the  road-side. 
A traveller  from  a distance,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  spring,  seeing  this  signal  as  he  rode  that  way, 
supposed  it  to  indicate  the  presence  of  small  pox, 
and  for  self -protection  attempted  to  hold  his 
breath  until  he  had  passed  the  infected  locality. 
His  powers  of  endurance  proved  insufficient,  and 
directly  opposite  to  the  spring  he  involuntarily 
drew  a breath  of  the  tainted  air.  Checking  his 
horse,  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  horror  and  de- 
spair, “O  my  God  ! I’ve  catched  it!” 

The  Richfield  Hotel,  which  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive visitors  to  the  springs,  was  opened  in  1816. 
The  Spring  House,  of  which  a view  is  shown  on 
page  685.  was  built  in  1823  upon  ground  imme- 
liiately  adjoining  the  famous  Manley  Spring. 
The  present  structure,  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating six  hundred  guests,  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  182-3  building,  which  was  30  feet 
by  40  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  The  New  Amer- 
ican, w hich  is  the  only  large  rival  of  the  Spring 
House  in  the  village,  stands  directly  opposite  to 
it,  and  wa.s  built,  in  18.)1,  upon  the  site  of  the 
Old  American,  built  in  1830,  and  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1850.  This  hotel  could  never  successful- 
ly cmnipete  with  its  rival  across  the  way,  because 
the  other  possessed  a sulphur  spring ; while,  like 
the  poor  little  pig  in  Mother  Goose,  “ it  had  none” ; 
but  a propitious  fate  waited  upon  its  fortunes, 
and  in  1865,  according  to  the  local  historian,  “a 
rich  and  copious  sulphur  spring  was  discovered  in 
the  basement  of  this  hotel,  which,  upon  analysis, 
was  found  to  be  identical  with  its  older  compeer 
of  the  Spring  House  directly  opposite.  Large 
and  commodious  bathing- houses  were  at  once 
constructed,  and  supplied  from  this  spring,  and 
this  house  now  offers,”  etc. 

The  question  naturally  suggested  is.  How  did 
that  spring  succeed  in  hiding  itself  from  all  ob- 
servation in  a hotel  basement  for  thirty  - five 
years? 

The  price  of  board  in  the  first  Richfield  Springs 
hotel  was  $1  25  per  week ; but,  with  the  discov- 
ery of  new  springs,  the  price  has  been  raised. 

Aside  from  its  springs,  Richfield  offers  more 
beautiful  drives,  excursions,  pure  air,  and  solid 
social  enjoyment  than  almost  any  other  resort 
that  can  be  named.  Among  its  charming  excur- 
sions is  the  twelve-mile  drive  around  Canadarago 
I<ake,  which  lake  Seth  Green  has  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  stocked  with  fish  of  any  lake  of  its 
size  in  the  State.  W aiontha  Mountain  is,  accord- 
ing to  a recent  writer,  ” a hill  among  an  ocean  of 
hills.”  It  is  but  two  miles  from  the  Springs,  and 
upon  its  summit  stands  an  observatory  seventy 
feet  high,  the  view  from  which  the  reckless  hotel 
statistician  declares  to  be  “ one  hundred  miles  in 
extent.”  The  same  authority  notes  the  air  at 
this  altitude  to  be  “ full  of  electric  life  and  vigor.” 

Otsego  Lake,  made  famous  by  the  pen  of  Coop- 
er, and  called  by  him  “ Glimmerglass,”  is  but  six 


miles  from  Richfield,  and  is  connected  with  the 
hotels  of  the  latter  place  by  a tri-daily  line  of 
Tally-ho  coaches,  which  add  much  to  the  life  of 
tlie  quiet  country  roads  os  tliey  dash  by. 

Ten  miles  from  the  Springs  are  tiie  wildly 
beautiful  Van  Hornesville  caves  and  water-falls, 
an  idea  of  which  our  artists  liave  attempted  to 
convey  on  page  686. 

The  pastimes  nearer  at  hand  are  to  be  found 
on  the  tennis  lawn — the  courts  of  which  are  al- 
ways occupied — in  the  row-boats  on  the  lake,  in 
the  dim  moon-lit  aisles  of  the  “ Pine  Walk,”  on 
the  hotel  piazzas,  or  at  the  hops  which  are  given 
on  alternate  nights  at  the  rival  hotels.  These, 
although  aided  by  excellent  music  and  capital 
floors,  are  very  sedate  affairs,  and  more  enjoyed 
by  the  sitters  and  gazers  through  the  windows 
from  the  piazzas  than  by  the  performers,  who  are 
terribly  conscious  of  the  observatiou  aud  its  ac- 
companying criticism. 

A gentleman  recently  returned  from  Richfield 
says,  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  about  as  pleasant 
a place  in  which  to  spend  an  idle  month  as  I 
know  of,  and  there  is  more  going  on  there  than 
in  any  quiet  place  I ever  struck.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  criticism  will  probably 
acquire  extra  force  next  week,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Republican  Convention  gather 
amid  the  quiet  scenes  and  sylvan  beauties  of  tliis 
favored  village. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

The  authorities  at  Port  Natal  ordered  that  a 
vessel  be  procured  which  could  be  used  for  tow- 
ing ships  into  the  harbor  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
for  throwing  water  upon  fires  along  the  water 
front,  for  carrying  fresh- water  in  large  quantities 
to  ships,  fur  succoring  vessels  in  distress  at  sea, 
for  dredging  along  the  coast  in  search  of  lost 
anchors  and  cables,  and  for  blowing  up  hostile 
vessels,  after  the  manner  of  a torpedo-boat. 
With  much  labor  such  a craft  has  been  con- 
structed and  launched  at  Aberdeen.  A Yankee 
builder  would  have  rejoiced  to  receive  such  an 
order,  and  undoubtetily  would  have  been  ready  to 
construct  a vessel  which  could  be  put  not  only  to 
all  those  uses,  but  in  a pinch  c'Oiild  be  useii  as  a 
saw-mill,  a cheese  factory,  and  a cider-press. 

Some  flippant  persons  who  were  not  invited  to 
go  to  the  National  Park  with  Mr.  Rufus  Hatch’s 
party  of  dukes,  reporters,  marquises,  and  other 
noblemen  have  been  eoiieoeting  stories  of  impos- 
sible tribulations  suffered  by  Mr.  Hatch.  'That 
gentleman  will  hardly  feel  called  upon  to  deny, 
ujion  his  return,  the  statement  that  one  of  his 
titled  guests  purchased  necessary  and  intimate 
articles  of  vestment  at  a store  in  the  picturesque 
wilderness,  and  had  them  charged  to  his  enter- 
tainer. The  story  that  another  of  the  noblemen 
delayed  a procession  in  a Western  city  by  claim- 
ing precedence  over  those  of  lower  rank  is  equal- 
ly absurd.  The  informal  associations  incidental 
to  camp  life  undoubtedly  have  heightened  the  es- 
teem in  which  Mr.  Hatch  held  his  guests,  as  well 
as  that  in  which  they  held  him,  and  have  added 
strength  to  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  this 
country  and  the  several  monarchies  represented 
in  bis  noteworthy  party. 

Night  sessions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  some- 
times characterized  by  that  spirit  of  readiness  to 
appreciate  anything  in  the  way  of  diversion  which 
has  become  a characteristic  of  late  sessions  in 
Washington.  It  was  in  the  course  of  a recent 
late  sitting  that  Lord  Fortescue  asked  the  gov- 
ernment to  introduce  into  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Bill  “ some  provision  for  alleviating  the  great 
hardship  now  suffered  by  the  family  of  any  cler- 
gyman if  he  died  while  occupying  his  glebe,  as 
many  clergymen  have  latterly  found  themselves 
reluctantly  compelled  to  do.”  His  lordship’s  way 
of  putting  it  prtxluced  ‘‘  roars  of  laughter.” 

Not  long  ago  a writer  indulged  in  speculatbn 
as  U)  the  military  strength  of  China  in  the  event 
of  tlie  full  resources  of  that  empire  being  drawn 
upon.  His  conclusion  was  that  China  could 
raise  an  army  large  enough  to  overrun  and  sub- 
due ail  Europe  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  The 


impending  struggle  to  dislodge  the  French  from 
Annam  will  afford  an  interesting  view  of  what 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  has  learned  of  the  methods 
of  war  in  the  years  since  its  people  began  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  nations  more  advanced. 

“ Is  there  any  one  left  in  America  ?”  asks  a 
correspondent  in  Paris.  The  city,  he  says,  was 
never  so  full  of  Americans.  All  the  English 
spoken  on  the  streeU,  in  shops,  and  at  the  thea- 
tres is  the  English  of  Americans.  Very  few 
English  people  are  in  Paris  at  this  season. 

On  the  centennial  of  the  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  Toronto  G/ode  recalled  the  grim  jest  of 
George  III.,  who  said  that  Englaml’a  reason  for 
celebrating  the  peace  was  ” b^ause  things  were 
no  worse.”  The  verdict  of  the  world,  said  the 
Globe,  is  that  things  would  hare  been  a great 
deal  worse  if  the  King  and  his  counsellors  had 
won  a triumph ; for  “ the  clock  of  the  universe 
would  have  been  put  indefinitely  backward  had 
the  American  colonists  failed  in  their  struggle, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  contestants 
would  have  suffered  most  from  such  a disastrous 
ending.” 

An  old  post-office  employ^  says  that  in  nearly 
every  instance  of  the  sender  writing  “ In  haste” 
on  the  envelope  the  State  is  omitted  from  the  su- 
perscription, and  if  the  sender  writes  “ In  haste” 
in  two  comers  he  usually  leaves  off  both  the  State 
and  the  post-office. 

Announcement  was  made  in  a Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a few  Sundays  ago, 
that  the  male  children  of  Catholic  parents  should 
be  .=ent  to  a school  in  the  basement  of  the  church 
conducted  by  the  Sisters,  and  that  parents  who 
continued  to  send  children  to  the  city  schools 
would  be  deprived  of  the  sacraments.  About  a 
year  ago  a similar  order  affecting  the  girls  of 
Catholic  parents  was  issued,  and  was  obeyed  by 
all  except  one  family.  There  is  to  be  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  secure  a 
division  of  the  money  devoted  to  the  public 
schools  in  that  city. 

The  three  bakers  of  Cork  who  were  arrested  by 
officers  of  the  British  government  on  the  charge 
of  having  explosives  on  their  premises  were  dis- 
charged after  a brief  hearing.  It  is  a scientific 
fact  that  yeast  and  baking-powder  are  among  the 
mildest  of  explosives. 

The  American  student  of  the  name  of  Lennig 
who  killed  a fellow-student  in  a duel  in  Germany 
and  fled  to  Switzerland  has  been  released  from 
arrest.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  duelling  is  not  named 
in  the  treaty  as  an  offense  for  which  persons 
may  be  subject  to  extradition. 

Members  of  the  President’s  party  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone region  were  enabled  to  verify  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  possible  to  capture  a trout  in  the 
waters  of  a lake  there,  and,  without  detaching  it 
from  the  hook,  fling  it  into  an  adjacent  geyser 
aud  boil  it  to  suit  the  angler’s  taste. 

The  opening  of  the  Foreign  Exhibition  in  Bos- 
ton was  an  auspicious  aud  polyglot  occasion. 
M.  Duval,  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  spoke 
in  the  French  tongue,  Commissioner  Haas  in  the 
German,  Commissioner  Hoolagee  in  the  Japa- 
nese, Loo  Wen  Shih  in  the  Chinese,  and  M.  Laba- 
ri5re,  representing  Spain,  in  the  Spanish.  There 
were  also  addresses  in  English.  A Boston  pa- 
per’s account  of  the  exercises  was  printed  un- 
der the  following  head-lines,  which  are  repro- 
duced literatim ; “ Vivat  Ars  et  Indnstria — 
Erbffnung  der  Auslandicher  Ausstellung — Une 
Grande  Conoours  Attend  lea  C^r^monies  d’Ouver- 
ture — Tributos  Cordiales  al  Espiratu  del  Dia.” 
It  is  presumed  that  the  Latin,  in  which  no  ad- 
dress was  made,  was  thrown  in  in  lieu  of  head- 
lines in  Japanese  and  Chinese.  It  would  not 
have  been  difficult,  however,  for  the  writer  to 
prepare  lines  in  those  languages  which  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  others. 


Old  Mr.  Perkyna,  a very  nervous  old  Bachelor,  is  very  fond  of  driving.  **80$  AsMltel 
Accidents  happen  with  Horses  every  Day,”  says  he  \ and,  acting  «b  liMM 
set  up  the  above  Team.  — 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STRIKES. 

Bv  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  SUMNER. 

The  progress  in  material  comfort  which  has 
been  made  during  tlie  last  hundred  years  has  not 
produced  content.  Quite  to  the  contrary ; the 
men  of  to-day  are  not  nearly  so  contented  with 
life  on  earth  as  their  ancestors  were,  Tltis  ob- 
servation is  easily  explainable  by  familiar  facts 
in  human  nature.  If  satisfaction  does  not  reach 
to  the  pitch  of  satiety,  it  does  not  produce  con- 
tent, but  di.scontent.  It  is  therefore  a stimulus 
to  more  effort,  and  is  essential  to  growth.  If, 
however,  we  confine  our  study  of  the  observation 
which  we  have  made  to  its  sociological  aspects, 
we  perceive  that  all  which  we  call  “ progress"  is 
limited  by  the  counter-movements  wliieli  it  cre- 
ate-s,  and  we  also  see  the  true  meaning  of  the 
phenomena  which  have  led  some  to  the  crude 
and  silly  absurdity  that  progress  makes  us  worse 
off.  Progress  certainly  does  not  make  people 
happier,  unless  their  mental  and  moral  growth 
corresponds  to  the  greater  command  of  material 
comfort  which  they  win.  All  that  we  call  prog, 
ress  is  a simple  enlargement  of  chances,  and  the 
f|uestion  of  personal  happiness  is  a question  how 
llie  chances  will  be  used.  It  follows  that  if  men 
do  not  grow  in  their  knowledge  of  life  and  in 
their  intelligent  Judgment  of  the  rules  of  right 
living  as  rapidly  as  they  gain  control  over  phys- 
ical resources,  they  will  not  w in  happiness  at  all. 
They  will  simply  accumulate  chances  wliich  they 
do  not  know  how'  to  use. 

The  observation  wliieh  has  just  been  made 
about  individual  happiness  also  has  a public  or 
social  aspect  which  is  important.  It  is  es.sential 
that  the  political  institutions,  the  social  code,  and 
the  accepted  notions  which  constitute  public 
opinion  should  develop  in  equal  meiisure  with  the 
increase  of  power  over  nature.  The  penalty  of 
failure  to  maintain  d\ie  proportion  between  the 
popular  philosophy  of  life  and  the  increase  of 
material  comfort  will  be  social  convulsions  which 
will  arrest  civilization,  and  will  subject  the  hu- 
man race  to  such  a reaction  toward  barbarism  as 
that  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. It  is  easy  to  see  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment  our  popular  philosophy  of  life  is  all  in  con- 
fusion. The  old  codes  are  breaking  down ; new 
ones  are  not  yet  made ; and  even  amongst  people 
of  standing,  to  whom  we  must  look  to  establish 
the  body  of  public  opinion,  we  hear  the  most 
contradictory  and  heterogeneous  doctrines  about 
life  and  society. 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  break  up  tlie  traditional  codes  and 
creeds  which  had  been  adopted  in  Europe.  The 
civilized  world  being  diviilcd  into  two  parts,  one 
old  and  densely  populated  and  the  other  new  and 
thinlv  popu)ate<J,  social  phenomena  have  been 
produced  which,  although  completely  covered  by 
the  same  laws  of  social  force,  have  appeared  to 
be  contradictory.  The  effect  has  been  to  disturb 
and  break  up  the  faith  of  j)hilosophers  and  stu- 
dents in  the  laws,  and  to  engender  minil>erles3 
fallacies  amongst  those  who  are  not  careful  stu- 
dents. The  popular  judgment  especially  has 
been  disordered  and  misled.  The  new  country 
has  offered  such  chances  as  no  generation  of 
men  has  ever  had  before.  It  has  not,  however, 
enabled  any  man  to  live  witliout  work,  or  to  keep 
capital  without  thrift  and  prudence.  It  1ms  not 
enabled  a man  to  " rise  in  the  world”  from  a po- 
sition of  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  marry  early,  spend  freely,  and  bring  up 
a large  family  of  children. 

The  men  of  tiiis  generation,  therefore,  without 
distinction  of  class,  and  with  only  individual  ex- 
ceptions, suffer  from  the  discontent  of  an  appe- 
tite excited  by  a taste  of  luxury,  but  held  far  be- 
low satiety.  The  power  to  appreciate  a remote 
future  good  in  comparison  with  a present  one  is 
a distinguishing  mark  of  highly  civilized  men, 
but  if  it  is  not  combined  with  powers  of  perse- 
vering industry  and  self-denial,  it  degenerates 
into  mere  day-dreaming  and  the  diseases  of  an 
overheated  imagination.  If  any  number  of  per- 
sons are  of  this  character,  we  have  morbid  dis- 
content and  romantic  ambition  a.s  social  traits. 
Our  literature,  especially  our  fiction,  lamra  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  classes  wlio  are  eorrupied 
by  these  diseases  of  character.  We  find  classes 
of  persons  who  are  whining  and  complaining,  and 
who  use  the  organs  of  public  discussion  and  de- 
liberation in  order  to  put  forth  childi.sh  com- 
plaints and  impossible  demands,  while  they  phi- 
losophize about  life  like  the  Arabian  Nightn.  Of 
course  this  whole  tone  of  thought  and  mode  of 
behavior  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sturdy 
manliness  which  meets  the  problems  of  life,  and 
wins  victories  as  much  by  what  it  endures  as  by 
what  it  conquers. 

Our  American  life,  by  its  ease,  exerts  another 
demoralizing  effect  on  a great  many  of  us.  Hun- 
dreds of  ouf  young  people  grow  up  without  any 
real  discipline.  Life  is  made  easy  for  them,  and 
their  tastes  and  wishes  are  consulted  too  much. 
They  grow  to  maturity  with  tlie  notion  that  they 
ought  to  find  the  world  only  pleasant  and  easy. 
Every  one  knows  this  type  of  young  person,  who 
want's  to  find  an  occupation  which  he  would  “ like,” 
and  who  discusses  the  drawbacks  of  difficulty  or 
disagreeablencss  in  anything  wliicli  offera.  The 
point  here  referred  to  i.x,  of  course,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  another  and  still  more  lamentable 
fact,  that  is,  the  mrriblo  inefficiency  and  incapa- 
bilitV  of  a great  many  of  the  people  who  are  com- 
plainiBg  and  begging.  If  any  one  wants  a copy- 
ist,  he  will  be  more  saddened  than  annoyed  by  the 
overwhelming  applications  for  the  position.  The 
advertisements  which  are  to  bo  found  in  the  news- 
papers of  widest  circulation,  offering  a genteel 
^npation  to  be  carried  on  at  home,  not  requir- 
ing any  previous  training,  by  which  two  or  three 
dollars  a day  may  be  earned,  are  a proof  of  the 
existence  of  a class  to  which  they  appeal.  How 
tnMW  thonsand  people  in  the  United  States  want 
jast  that  kind  of  I What  a batiti. 


fill  world  this  would  be  if  there  were  any  such 
employment ! 

Then,  again,  our  social  ambition  is  often  silly 
and  mischievous.  Our  young  people  despise  the 
occupations  which  involve  physical  effort  or  dirt, 
and  they  struggle  “ up”  (as  we  have  agreed  to 
call  it)  into  all  the  nondescript  and  irregular  em- 
ployments which  are  clean  and  genteel.  Our  or- 
ators and  poets  talk  almut  the  “ dignity  of  labor,” 
and  neither  they  nor  we  believe  in  it.  Leisure, 
not  labor,  is  dignified.  Nearly  all  of  us,  however, 
have  to  sacrifice  our  dignity,  and  labor,  and  it 
would  be  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of  declama- 
tion about  dignity,  we  sliould  leani  to  respect,  in 
ourselves  and  each  other,  work  which  is  good  of 
its  kind,  no  matter  what  the  kind  is.  To  spoil 
a good  shoemaker  in  order  to  make  a bad  par- 
son is  surely  not  going  ” up,”  and  a man  who 
digs  well  is  by  all  sound  criteria  superior  to  the 
man  wlio  writes  ill.  Everybody  who  talks  to 
American  school-boys  thinks  tliat  he  does  tliem 
and  his  country  service  if  he  reminds  tliem  tiiat 
each  one  of  them  has  a chance  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  our  literature  is  all  the 
time  stimulating  the  same  kind  of  senseless  so- 
cial ambition,  instead  of  inculcating  the  code  and 
the  standards  which  should  be  adopted  by  order- 
ly, sober,  and  useful  citizens. 

The  consequences  of  the  observations  which 
have  now  been  grouped  together  are  familiar  to 
us  all.  Population  tends  from  the  country  to  the 
' city.  Mechanical  and  technical  occupations  are 
abandoned,  and  those  occupations  which  are  easy 
and  genteel  are  overcrowded.  Of  course  the  per- 
sons in  question  must  be  allowed  to  take  their 
own  choice,  and  seek  their  own  happiness  in  their 
own  way,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  thousands  of 
them  should  be  disappointed  and  suffer.  If  the 
young  men  abandon  farms  and  trades  to  become 
clerks,  book-keepers,  etc.,  etc.,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  the  remuneration  of  the  crowded  oc- 
cuputions  will  fall,  and  that  of  the  neglected  oc- 
cupations will  rise.  If  the  young  women  refuse 
to  do  house  work,  and  go  into  shops,  stores,  tele- 
graph offices,  schools,  etc.,  the  wages  of  the  crowd- 
ed occupations  will  fall,  while  those  of  domestic 
servants  advance.  If  women  in  seeking  occupa- 
tion try  to  gain  admission  to  some  business  like 
telegraphing,  in  competition  with  men,  they  will 
bid  under  tlie  men.  Similar  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced if  a leisure  class  in  an  old  country  should 
be  compelled  by  some  social  convulsion  to  sup- 
port themselves.  They  would  run  down  the  com- 
pensation for  labor  in  the  few  occupations  which 
they  could  enter. 

Now  the  question  is  raised  whether  there  ia 
any  remedy  for  the  low  wages  of  the  crowded 
occupations,  and  the  question  answers  itself. 
There  is  no  remedy  except  not  to  continue  the 
cau.ises  of  the  evil.  To  strike,  that  is,  to  say  that 
the  workers  will  not  work  in  their  chosen  line, 
yet  that  tliey  will  not  leave  it  for  some  other 
line,  is  simply  suicide.  Neither  can  any  amount 
of  declamation,  nor  even  of  law-making,  force  a 
man  who  owns  a business  to  submit  the  control 
of  it  to  a man  who  does  not  own  it.  The  te- 
legraphers liave  an  occupation  which  requires 
training  and  skill,  but  it  is  one  which  is  very  at- 
tractive in  many  respects  to  those  who  seek 
inamial  occupation.  It  is  also  an  occupation 
which  is  very  suitable,  at  least  in  many  of  its 
branches,  for  women.  The  occupation  is  there- 
fore capable  of  a limited  monopoly.  The  de- 
mand that  women  should  be  paid  equally  with 
men  is,  on  tlie  face  of  it,  just,  but  its  real  effect 
would  be  to  keep  women  out  of  the  business.  It 
was  often  said  during  the  telegraphers’  strike 
that  the  demand  of  the  strikers  was  just,  because 
their  wages  were  less  than  those  of  artisans. 
The  argument  had  no  force  at  all.  The  only 
question  was  whether  the  current  wages  for  tele- 
graphing were  sufficient  to  bring  out  an  adequate 
supply  of  telegraphers.  If  the  growing  boys 
prefer  to  be  arti.saiis,  the  wages  of  telegraphers 
will  rise.  If,  even  at  present  rates,  boys  and  girls 
continue  to  prefer  telegraphing  to  handicraR  or 
housework,  the  wages  of  telegraphers  will  fall. 
Could,  then,  a .strike  advance  at  a blow  the  wages 
of  all  who  are  now  telegraphers?  There  was 
only  one  reason  to  hope  so,  and  that  was  tliat  the 
monopoly  of  the  tr^e  might  prove  stringent 
enough  and  the  public  inconvenience  great  enough 
to  force  a concession,  which  would,  however,  have 
been  speedily  lost  again  by  an  increased  supply 
of  telegrapliers. 

Now  let  us  ask  what  the  state  of  the  case  would 
be  if  it  was  really  possible  for  the  telegraphers  to 
make  a successful  strike.  They  have  a very  close 
monopoly.  Railroad  men  have  a much  less  effect- 
ive monopoly.  Six  years  ago  they  nearly  arrest- 
ed the  transportation  of  the  country  for  a fort- 
night. They  were  unable  to  effect  their  object 
More  recently  the  freiglit-handlers  struck  against 
tlie  competition  of  a new  influx  of  foreign  un- 
skilled laborera,  and  in  vain.  The  printers  iniglit 
make  a combination,  and  try  to  force  an  advance 
in  wages  by  arresting  the  publication  of  all  the 
newsjiapcrs  on  a given  day,  but  there  are  so  many 
persons  who  could  set  type,  in  case  of  need,  that 
sucii  an  attempt  would  be  quite  hopeless.  In  any 
bruiK-h  of  ordinary  handicraft  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  creating  a working  monopoly,  or  of 
producing  a great  public  calamity  by  a strike.  If 
we  go  on  to  other  occupations  we  see  tliat  book- 
‘ keepers,  clerks,  and  salesmen  could  not  as  a body 
combine  and  strike.  Miieli  less  could  teachers  do 
BO.  Still  less  could  household  servants  do  so. 
Finally,  farmers  and  other  independent  workers 
could  not  do  it  at  all.  lu  short,  a striker  is  a man 
I wlio  says,  I mean  to  get  my  living  by  doing  this 
thing  and  no  other  thing  as  niy  share  of  the  so- 
cial effort,  and  I do  not  mean  to  do  tliis  thing  ex- 
cept on  such  and  such  terms.  He  therefore  pro- 
poses to  make  a contract  with  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  dictate  the  terms  of  it  Any  roan  who  can 
do  this  must  be  in  a very  exceptional  situation. 
He  most  have  a monopoly  of  the  service  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  must  be  one  of  which  his  fellow-men 
have  great  need.  If,  thso^  the  tel^raphers  ooold 


have  succeeded  in  advancing  their  wages  fifteen 
per  cent,  simply  because  they  had  agreed  to  ask 
for  the  advance,  they  must  have  been  far  better 
off  than  any  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-men. 

Our  fathers  taught  us  the  old  maxim.  Cut  your 
coat  according  to  your  cloth.  The  popular  dis- 
cussions of  social  questions  seera  to  be  leading 
up  to  a new  maxim — Demand  your  cloth  accord- 
ing to  your  coat.  The  fatliers  thought  tliat  a 
man  in  this  world  must  do  the  best  he  could  with 
the  means  he  had,  and  that  good  training  and 
education  consisted  in  developing  skill,  sagacity, 
and  thrift  to  use  resources  economically.  The 
new  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  if  a man  has  been 
born  into  this  world  he  should  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  needs  here,  formulate  his  demands,  and 
present  them  to  “ society”  or  the  “ state.”  He  i 
wants  a congenial  and  easy  occupation,  and  good  | 
pay  for  it.  He  does  not  want  to  be  hampered 
by  any  limitations  such  as  come  from  a world  in 
which  wool  grows,  but  not  coats ; in  which  iron 
ore  is  found,  but  not  weapons  and  tools ; in  which 
the  ground  will  produce  wheat,  but  only  after  hard 
labor  and  self-denial ; in  which  we  can  not  eat 
our  cake  and  keep  it ; in  which  two  and  two  only 
make  four.  He  wants  to  be  guaranteed  a “ mar- 
ket,” so  as  not  to  suffer  from  ” overproduction.” 
In  private  life  and  in  personal  relations  we  al- 
ready estimate  this  way  of  looking  at  things  at  its 
true  value,  but  as  soon  as  we  are  called  upon  to 
deal  with  a general  question,  or  a phenomenon 
of  industry  in  which  a number  of  persons  are  in- 
terested, we  adopt  an  entirely  conventional  and 
unsound  mode  of  discussion.  The  sound  gospel 
of  industry,  prudence,  painstaking,  and  thrift  is, 
of  course,  unpopular.  We  all  long  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  worry,  anxiety,  disappointment,  and 
the  whole  train  of  cares  which  fall  upon  us  as  we 
work  our  way  through  the  world.  Can  we  really 
gain  anything  in  that  struggle  by  organizing  for 
a battle  with  each  other?  This  is  the  practical 
question.  Is  there  any  ground  whatever  for  be- 
lieving that  we  shall  come  to  anything,  by  pursu- 
ing this  line  of  effort,  which  will  be  of  any  bene- 
fit to  anybody  ? If  a man  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
position,  let  him  strive  to  better  it  in  one  way  or 
another  by  such  chances  as  he  can  find  or  make, 
and  let  him  inculcate  upon  his  children  good  hab- 
its and  sound  notions,  so  that  they  may  live  wise- 
ly, and  not  expose  themselves  to  hardship  by  er- 
ror or  folly ; but  every  experiment  only  makes  it 
more  clear  tliat  for  men  to  band  together  in  order 
to  carry  on  an  industrial  war,  instead  of  being  a 
remedy  for  disappointment  in  the  ratio  of  satis- 
faction to  effort,  is  only  to  court  new  calamity. 


JOE  BARRETT’S  CONFESSION. 

Bt  mbs.  FRANK  MoCARTBT. 

One  seventeenth  day  of  August,  not  many  years 
ago,  a party  of  four,  consisting  of  Joe  Barrett  and 
his  wife,  their  moat  intimate  fiieud  Phil  Somers, 
and  Miss  Maude  Mortimer,  a young  lady  they 
hoped  h^  might  be  induced  -to  consider  the  fu- 
ture happiness  of  his  existence,  stood  quite  alone 
upon  a narrow  strip  of  sand  on  the  Long  Island 
coast,  not  far  from  the  great  metropolis.  Joe 
Barrett  and  his  wife  had  long  ago  been  given 
over  by  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  tlie  genial 
circle  of  society  they  adorned,  as  an  old-fasliiuned 
couple  that  prolonged  their  lionej-moon  to  a most 
unprecedented  and  unheard-of  period.  They  had 
lately  celebrated  their  silver  wedding,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  others  and  the  romance  for  them- 
selves would  have  gone  through  with  the  original 
ceremony  again  had  it  not  been  for  a serious  ob- 
stacle. The  clergyman  was  still  alive,  and  vigor- 
ous for  his  years,  and  Phil  Somers,  Joe’s  best 
man  at  his  wedding,  was  yet  his  best  friend,  but 
the  pale  pretty  little  bridemaid  had  vanished  long 
ago  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  become  one  of 
that  shadowy  band  to  which  “ we  call,  and  they 
answer  not  again.” 

There  was  a rumor  that  if  she  had  lived  she 
would  have  become  the  wife  of  Phil  Somers,  thus 
making  the  happiness  of  the  four  complete.  It 
was  currently  believed  that  because  of  this  ten- 
der and  romantic  episode  of  his  life  Phil  Somers 
had  remained  a bachelor.  In  his  younger  days 
this  apparent  halo  of  soft  regret  and  unappe^ 
able  longing  lent  a melancholy  grace  to  his  al- 
ready pleasing  exterior,  and  many  a damsel  en- 
deavor^ to  console  him;  but  although  he  was 
gentle  and  even  chivalric  to  all  womankind,  be  re- 
mained, to  all  matrimomal  intents  and  purposes, 
unoonsoied. 

And  here  he  was,  a bachelor  still,  fifty  years 
old,  getting  rather  grizzled  about  the  temples  and 
crow-footed  about  the  eyes,  bronzed  by  his  par- 
tiality for  the  open  air,  thin  but  muscular,  tall 
but  straight ; while  Joe  Barrett  and  his  wife  might 
both  pa.s8  for  “ fat,  fair,  and  forty,”  though  they 
were  not  so  many  years  Phil's  juniors. 

And  here  they  were,  plotting  as  lively  as  ever 
for  Phil’s  connubial  bliss.  The  present  victim  of 
their  toils,  although  no  longer  in  her  first  youth, 
would  have  seemed  so  in  any  other  light  but  the 
critical  one  of  sun  against  sand ; and  now  that 
thick  bands  of  gray  clouds  lay  heavily  across  the 
ski’,  temperiug  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  the  young  lady  had  pulW  her  veil  about  the 
outlines  of  her  face,  Miss  Mortimer  seemed  at  the 
heyday  of  her  charms. 

While  waiting  for  dinner,  which  was  in  process 
, of  preparation  in  a long  low  hostelry  a dozen  fur- 
longs or  so  inland,  they  had  strolled  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and,  true  to  the  plan  in  hand,  Joe 
Barrett  had  pulled  bis  wife’s  chubby  hand  through 
his  ai-m  and  trotted  her  away  from  Phil  and  the 
young  lady. 

“ Let’s  leave  them  alone  together  for  a while,” 
said  Joe.  “ It  seems  a propitious  time  for  love- 
making,  and  I hope  something  will  come  of  to- 
day’s trip,  Polly;  Pm  getting  awfuUy  tired  of 
working  like  a pack-horse  for  Phil’s  happiness.” 

While  strolling  along,  they  indulged  in  a spi^ 
ited  oomrermtion  about  Phil  and  the  matrimnni.i 


projects  in  which  tliey  had  been  eoneed™ 
account.  At  last  Joe  remarked,  kE 

world  if  Phil  could  be  happy  too.” 

His  wife  shook  Ids  arm  impatiendy 

“See  here,  Joe,”  she  said,  “1  tfifek  von 
absurd  about  Phil  Somers,  and  you  mav  « 
understand,  once  for  all,  that  if  thU  thiw  J 
through,  I’m  not  going  to  bother  about  hU  J 
lying  at  a I.  It  s none  of  your  business  or  min* 
I don  t believe  lie  wants  to  roarrv,  anywar  W 
natures  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  onh  lnr! 
once,  and  I believe  all  the  love  Phil  had  to  eiw 
any  one  was  squamlered  long  ago  on  our  dm 
little  bridemaid.  After  all,  there's  somethin, 
very  sweet  and  touching  in  his  remainine  faith 
ful  to  the  one  memory  all  these  years.” 

Joe  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
He  pickeel  up  a stone,  and  sent  it  savagel?  whir 
ring  over  the  water.  ' 

_ “ Polly,”  he  said,  “ I think  PH  uke  a plunee 
in  the  sea ; it  will  tone  me  up,  and  give  me  in 
apiietiie  for  dinner.  There’s  a bathing  wit  jj 
one  of  the  little  cribs  behind  us.” 

“ Look  at  that  liig  black  cloud,  Joe.” 

“ I won’t  suy  in  long,  Polly.”  He  gave  his 
wife  a tender  squeeze,  looked  down  upon  her 
with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  sav  he’d  kisj 
her  if  it  wouldn’t  shock  Miss  Mortimer’s  aeiw 
of  propriety,  ran  up  to  the  bathing-bouse,  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  Phil  and  Miss  Mortimer,  pre- 
sently disappeared  in  a huge  green  wave’tha! 
covered  them  with  its  spray. 

“ Joe  is  a regular  water-dog,”  said  Phil. 

Miss  Mortimer  made  no  reply.  She  had  uoi 
come  down  to  the  sea-shore  that  day  to  listen  w 
laudations  of  Joe  Barrett  and  bis  wife.  Mia 
Mortimer  felt  that  she  had  no  time  to  lose,  and 
was  resolved  to  waste  no  words  upon  Joe  Bar- 
rett’s maritime  proclivities. 

Phil,  however,  kept  his  eyes  upon  Joe  aa  he 
swam  out  to  the  open  sea,  and  went  on  talking 
about  him  without  requiring  any  special  rtplr. 

“Joe  is  a little  impulsive  and  reckleas,  per- 
haps,” said  Phil,  “but  he’s  a capital  svim- 
mer.” 

“ It  is  growing  cold,”  said  Miss  Mortimer,  ara- 
tracting  her  shoulders  in  that  graceful  way  that 
some  women  have  of  making  even  a gUver  at- 
tractive. 

Phil  remembered  with  remorse  that  her  wrap 
was  hanging  forgotten  upon  his  arm.  Hehaatenei 
to  put  it  about  her  shoulders,  but  the  wind,  which 
was  rising  to  a gale,  made  tlie  effort  a ptolooged 
one. 

“Don’t  you  hate  the  wind?"  grid  Misi Morti- 
mer, ooqiiettishly. 

“ I am  never  ungrateful,”  said  Phil,  capturitg 
the  ends  of  the  shawl  again,  and  holding  them 
fast  tins  time  aliout  her  slender  form,  A keen 
look  of  incipient  triumph  flushed  from  Miss  Mor- 
timer’s eyes.  Phil’s  words  always  seemed  to 
mean  so  much  more  than  they  said.  And  she 
could  not,  unfortunately,  see  that  his  eyes  were 
still  looking  fixedly  over  her  head  upon  the  fi- 
ler beyond  the  surf. 

A sliaft  or  two  of  wild  light  flashed  don  upon 
the  scene.  An  ominous  nimble  from  the  cloods 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  sea.  Suddenly  the 
earth  and  sky  were  enveloped  in  a blinding  glart 
In  this  spectral  light  Phil  distinctly  saw  Joe  Bar- 
rett fling  bis  arms  wildly  aloft,  and  disappear  in 
the  darkening  waste. 

Phil  threw  off  his  shoes  and  his  coat  as  he 
ran  to  the  sea,  and  Miss  Mortimer  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  rescuing  his  vest,  which  was  nearly  car- 
ried out  by  a returning  wave.  Her  costume  was 
drenched  with  the  spray,  and  she  nearly  lost  her 
footing ; but  she  saved  the  waistcoat,  which  con- 
tained Phil’s  watch  and  other  valuables.  Then 
she  hurried  to  the  shelter  of  the  bathing-houses, 
for  the  rain  now  began  to  fall  heavily.  Thrown 
the  blackness  of  the  storm  she  saw  the  white 
face  of  a woman.  Miss  Mortimer  knew  it  was 
Mrs.  Barrett  running  wildly  down  to  the  waw, 
but  she  attempted  no  remonstrance.  She  hw 
made  up  her  mind  that  of  the  party  of  four  tPt 
went  down  to  the  sea  that  day  two  would  proha- 
bly  never  retuni,  perhaps  three.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  say  what  might  liappen  where  such  im- 
pulsive people  were  concerned. 

Some  men  from  the  inn  were  now  hnrrp^  » 
the  scene  of  peril,  and  finding  it  imp<®ihle  » 
induce  Mrs.  Barrett  to  seek  shelter,  had  throim 
about  her  a rough  tarpaulin,  from  the  harsh  lo 
of  which  her  haggard  face  and  wind-blown  hair 
was  a sorry  sight  to  see.  . ^ 

’The  two  b^ies  were  now  coming  m *top 
the  foaming  surf,  with  no  help  or  liinderance 
their  own,  and  closely  locked  together,  wer*^*  P 
swiftly  ashore  with  other  prey  of  the  elem  _ 
They  were  narrowly  rescued  from  the 
of  the  returning  wave,  and  carried  with  au 
to  the  little  inn,  wliere  everything  was  m « 
ness  to  restore  consciousness  to  the  one,  ano 
ter  it  in  the  other. 

The  storm  passed  away  as 
The  pale  glow  of  twilight  deepen^  mW  ^ 
TherTwas  no  moon,  but  the  stars  shone  ov«  tM 
bay  and  the  harbor  and  the  dusky  htt 
tory.  To  look  at  the  gentle 
lapping  lazily  along  upon  the  soft 
Phil  cSuld  hardly  believe  w? 

two  men  bad  been  done  almost  to 
He  could  scarcely  stagger  out  ‘“to  ^ 
porch  of  the  inn  to  breathe  , ,(,uid 

air.  And  as  for  Joe,  only  W ^ 
befall  him.  He  had  been  ” jd 

but  not  to  consciousuess.  PoHy  ^ 

to  get  word  to  the  town  physician,  twi  - 
was  long,  and  the  sand  was  .j 

It  must  have  been  in  hi* 

not  tell  the  exact  tiuoe.  His  wa^ 
wabtooat,  under 
ofthelandWy.  ^ hiW 
w Miss  Mortimer; 
was  so  glad  she  was  aaleep-«drt  ^ 
possible  to  say  Aoio  gW  be 
the  door  oBckedbehiiKi  bun-  PhU'J  o"***?^ 
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He  was  afraid  Miss  Mortimer  had,  after  all,  been 
awakened.  But  a faltering,  uncertain  step  reach- 
ed him,  and  the  cold  little  hand  of  Polly  Barrett 
clutched  his  arm. 

Any  one  but  Phil  would  never  have  known  her. 
The  last  remnant  of  her  soft  round  comeliness 
seemed  swept  away  with  the  storm.  All  her 
womanly  crimps  and  fripperies  were  gone.  She 
wore  an  ill-fitting  gown  of  the  landlady’s.  Her 
whole  face  was  of  a wan  gray  pallor,  like  the 
waves  under  the  cold  light  of  the  sUrs. 

“ Is  Joe  better  ?"  stammered  Phil  “ Does  he 
know — ” 

“ He  knows  everything,  and  perhaps  he’s  bet- 
ter. Oh,  Phil ! Phil !”  Polly  repressed  her  sobs, 
and  motioned  Phil  to  the  door.  “He  is  deter- 
mined I shall  try  and  get  some  sleep,  and  that 
you  shall  watch  with  him  for  a while.  As  if  I 
eotdd  sleep ! But  go  to  him,  Phil ; don’t  thwart 
him — go !’’ 

Phil  went  in  to  Joe.  He  will  never  forget  the 
low-ceiled  room,  the  two  wooden  chairs,  the  pine 
table,  whereon  a mop  of  ragged  wick  flared  from 
a saucer  of  oil,  the  bottle  of  liquor  within  reach, 
and  the  coarse  green  glass,  the  grim  old  clock  in 
the  comer  ticking  off  the  second.'*,  and  Joe’s 
ghastly  face  and  motionless  form  upon  the  camp 
cot  in  the  comer.  Joe  tried  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  Phil,  but  it  fell  back  heavily  upon  the 
patchwork  quilt  of  the  landlady. 

“You  did  your  best,  Phil,’’  he  said;  “you 
brought  me  ashore,  but  the  trouble  was  done  out 
there ; something  seized  me,  God  knows  what — 
paralysis,  cramps,  palsy — who  can  tell  ? Any- 
way, I’m  done  for,  old  nmn.  I can’t  move  a 
muscle  below.  It’s  a mere  question  of  time, 
Phil,  and  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  any.” 

“ I hope  you’re  wrong,  Joe ; we’ll  know  better 
when  the  doctor  comes.  You  were  right  not  to 
tell  Polly.  But  she  must  come  to  you,  Joe.” 

Phil  would  have  gone  at  once  for  Polly,  but 
something  in  Joe's  face  held  him  back. 

“ Hold  on  a bit,  Phil.  I didn’t  send  for  you 
and  drive  Polly  away  to  tell  you  something  that 
you’ll  both  know  soon  enough.  There’s  a burden 
on  my  conscience,  Phil ; it’s  been  lying  there  like 
a plummet  of  lead  all  these  years.  Li.sieu  to  me, 
and  don’t  interrupt  roc  if  you  can  help  it.  Give 
me  some  of  that  stuff  from  the  bottle,  and  wlien 
I grow  weaker  give  me  more.” 

Phil  lifted  Joe’s  head  and  put  the  glass  to  his 
lips ; then  he  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  cot, 
leavujg  his  arm  between  Jw’s  neck  and  the  pil- 
low. Joe  could  feel  Phil’s  pulse  now,  and  the 
loyal  heart  of  hi.s  friend  beating  close  to  his  own. 

“ It’s  twenty-five  years,  Phil,”  .sitid  Joe,  “ sim-e 
that  night  we  drove  down  to  the  shore  here  and 
had  that  talk  together.  You  rememlx-T  it,  Pliil  V” 

“ Yes,  Joe.” 

“Ah!  you’ve  remembered  it  too  well,  Phil; 
I’ve  tried  hard  enough,  God  knows,  to  make  you 
forget.  The  sun  was  sinking  over  yonder  in  the 
west,  and  sky  and  sea  were  all  aflame.  Sime 
fleecy  clouds  dropped  low  over  the  old  shed  where 
we  had  ordered  some  clanvs.  I remember  when 
1 saw  Polly  that  night.  The  dress  she  wore  w u.s 
like  a stab  to  me;  it  was  of  some  soft  floating 
material  that  reminded  me  of  the  woolly  clouds 
over  the  old  shed.  You  didn’t  eat  the  clams, 
Phil.  You  dallied  with  the  shells,  and  turned 
them  over  with  the  queer  old  fork  they  had  given 
you.  And  all  at  once  you  put  them  aside,  and 
lighted  a cigar,  and  turned  your  face  to  the  sea, 
and  began  to  talk  of  a woman  you  secretly  loved. 
Now  give  me  some  wine,  Phil.’’ 

Phil  put  the  glass  again  to  Joe’s  lips.  “ Don’t 
talk  any  more,  Joe,”  he  said.  “ Let  me  go  for 
Pollv.” 

“ Not  yet,”  said  Joe.  “ You  were  a hand.some 
fellow,  Phil,  twentv-five  years  ago.  As  you  went 
on  to  talk  of  the  woman  you  secretly  loved,  some 
sort  of  a light  shone  upon  your  face  from  the 
splendor  in  the  west  that  made  it  like  that  of  an 
archangel.  It  seemed  to  me  that  tio  woman  could 
with.stand  you.  My  heart  grew  like  a lump  of 
ice.  My  first  thought  was  to  walk  out  in  the 
water  and  strangle  myself ; my  next  was  worthy 
of  Judas  Iscariot.  It  was  a resolve  to  betray 
you.  I must  have  been  tempted  by  the  devil, 
for,  as  God  is  my  judge  in  this  awful  moment 
of  my  life,  I never  dreamed  before  that  night 
that  you  and  I were  in  love  with  the  one  woman. 

I got  upon  my  feet  and  shouted,  ‘ She  is  mine !’ 
glaring  upon  you  with  a dogged,  resolute  stare. 
‘Have  you,  then,  asked  her  to  marry  you  y’  you 
said,  and  your  face  still  looked  like  an  archangel’s, 
while  mine  must  have  been  inflamed  with  the  pas- 
sions that  beset  a man  beyond  his  strength.  As 
I repeated,  ‘She  is  my  promised  wife,’  the  words 
seemed  to  leap  from  a throat  of  fire;  it  was  the 
first  downright,  hideous,  malicious  lie  I ever  ut- 
tered, for  I had  not  yet  asked  her — / had  uot  yet 
atktd  htr  ; but  when  I did  ask  her,  upon  that  very 
night,  the  next  lie  slipped  easily  from  my  perjured 
throat,  though  it  was  a worse  one  by  far.  For  I 
told  Polly,  Phil — I told  her  before  I asked  her  to 
marry  me — that  you  had  confessed  to  me  your 
love  for  her  friend,  the  poor  little  girl  that  after- 
ward became  our  bridemaid.  Whether  it  was 
tey  guilty  conscience,  that  makes  hell  enough  for 
any  man,  I fancied  I saw  something  in  Polly’s 
eyes  that  told  me,  bad  it  not  been  for  my  trea- 
cheiy,  your  chance  would  have  been  better  than 
mine.  Now  take  your  arm  away  from  my  neck, 
Phil,  and  curse  me  if  you  will — my  story  is  done.” 

The  pulse  at  Joe’s  ear  leaped  and  tugged  as  if 
it  would  burst  an  artery,  but  Phil’s  voice  had  the 
old  tender  ring. 

“ You  might  have  spared  yourself  alt  this,”  he 
said.  “ I think  Polly  has  proved  who  it  was  that 
she  loved.” 

“ Ah,  after  that  night,  Phil,  yes.  Polly  is  not 
the  kind  of  woman  to  make  the  misery  of  men. 
But  I cheated  you  of  your  chance  — 1 cheated 
you  of  your  chance !” 

“ Be  it  so,  Joe.  I forgive  you,  and  I love  you 
all  the  same.  Now  throw  off  the  burden,  and 
live  for  Polly’s  sake  and  mine.” 

“ Too  late,  too  late,”  faltered  the  failing  Ups. 


They  refused  to  touch  the  gla.ss.  The  limp  body 
fell  back  almost  lifeless  in  Phil’s  arms.  Then 
Joe  aroused  himself  once  more,  and  called  for 
Polly  in  a harsh,  strained  voice  that  reached  her 
despite  the  roar  of  the  sea.  She  flew  to  his  side, 
but  was  only  in  time  to  catch  a few  indistinct,  dis- 
jointed sentences.  With  a last  effort  the  dying 
man  lifted  the  hands  of  his  wife  and  his  friend, 
joined  them  together,  clasped  his  own  about  them, 
and  so  the  three  remained  till  the  soul  of  Joe  Bar- 
rett fled. 

“ And  if  there  could  be  such  a thing  as  witch- 
craft,” said  Miss  Mortimer  to  some  friends,  the 
other  day,  “ Joe  Barrett’s  widow  would  have  been 
burned  at  the  stake  long  ago.  She  was  pretty  well 
on  in  years  when  Joe  died,  and  I’ll  leave  it  to  any- 
body if  she  don’t  look  like  a blonde  mummy  now. 
Phil  Somers  has  that  air  of  distinction  and  ele- 
gance about  him  that  he  might  marry  almost  any- 
body ; Joe  Barrett’s  widow  is  old  and  ugly  and 
sick  and  poor,  but  I shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised 
if  Phil  Somers  would  marry  her  yet.” 


THE  LAWN  TENNIS  CHAMPION. 

Ma.  Riciiaiu)  D.  Sears,  whose  portrait  is  given 
on  page  681,  enjoys  the  rlkstinction  of  being  the 
first  and  only  lawn  tennis  champion  of  the  United 
States.  The  championship  was  instituted  in  the 
summer  of  1881,  and  was  won  by  Mr.  Sears,  who 
succeeded  in  defending  his  title  to  the  honor  in 
the  following  year,  and  again  in  the  National 
Tournament  lately  held  at  Newport.  In  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Ja.ue8  Dwiout  be  hold.s  also,  for 
the  second  year,  the  four-handed  championship ; 
and  while  at  Harvard,  from  which  university  he 
graduated  last  June,  he  won  the  lawn  tennis 
championship  at  that  place.  Mr.  Sears  has  one 
qualification  neces.sary  for  a goo<l  tennis-player, 
namely,  a temper  which  apparently  nothing  can 
disturb ; and  while  this  has  doubtless  won  him 
many  a hard-fought  match,  it  h.as  certainly  gain- 
ed for  him  an  unboumied  popularity,  not  only 
among  tliose  whom  he  ha.s  met  on  the  tennis  field, 
but  also  among  all  who  have  come  within  the 
influence  of  his  .xuimy  <iisposition.  .Mr.  Sears  is 
destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 


THE  OLD  (’APITOL  IN  ALBANY. 

Bv  FRKUKHK’  G.  M.XTIIEIt. 

.•\t  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  ohi  stcH'k- 
ailes  of  Albany  had  been  extended  botii  to  the 
northward  and  to  the  .‘southward  of  their  earlier 
limits,  (dose  by  the  original  South  Gate,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Hudson  -■V ve- 
nue (we  prefer  to  use  the  modern  names  of  the 
streets),  was  the  old  Stadt  Huis,  or  (’ourt-house. 
This  dingy  yellow  brick  building — without  posi- 
tive record  as  to  its  origin — had  long  been  used 
as  a public  hall,  court-house,  ami  jail.  In  front 
of  it  stood  the  pillory  ami  w hip))ing-post , while 
within  its  walls  had  been  confined  many  a pris- 
oner for  debt,  many  a British  sympathizer,  and 
many  a convict  under  sentence  of  death  for  burg- 
lary, incendiarism,  or  the  passing  of  counterfeit 
Spanish  dollars. 

To  share  a building  with  such  forbidding  sur- 
roundings came  the  government  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1797.  In  that  musty  building 
Livisostos  and  Lansiso  were  Chancellors;  Jav, 
Morris,  Lansi.vo,  Lewis,  and  Kent  were  Chief 
Justices;  and  Van  V’echten  and  Metcalv  were 
District  Attorneys.  Here  Alk.xander  Hamilton’s 
eloquent  protest  against  the  common  law  of  libel 
did  not  save  Harry  Cro.swell,  but  it  forced  the 
enactment  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Here 
the  Sedition  laws  were  abolished , and  here  Philip 
Schuyler  had  his  revenge  upon  Burr  by  succeed- 
ing him  in  the  United  Stales  Senate. 

The  Albany  of  that  time  was  solidly  built  no 
more  than  half-way  up  the  State  Street  hill,  and 
the  extent  along  the  river- oank  was  scarcely 
half  a mile.  A few  of  the  stwets  were  paved 
with  cobble-stones,  while  the  Rutten  Kill  and 
other  creeks  flowed  down  through  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  The  shad  and  herring  fisheries  flour- 
ished, and  transportation  was  figured  by  the 
“ skippers”  at  so  much  for  a barrel  of  rum  as 
the  unit  of  measurement — a bushel  of  wheat 
serving  as  the  unit  in  these  more  modem  and 
degenerate  days.  The  battles  between  the  wide 
and  the  narrow  sidewalks  had  just  been  fought, 
and  the  community  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
the  decree  of  the  Council  that  gutter- spouts 
should  not  pniject  over  the  walks.  The  old 
Dutch  Church  cumbered  the  ground  at  the  junc- 
tion of  State  Street  with  Broadway,  and  ail  about 
it  stood  loads  of  hay  waiting  for  purchasers. 
Market-houses  were  then  located  in  Broadway, 
near  Maiden  Ijtno,  and  in  State  Street,  about 
half-way  up  the  hill.  £Ld>HAi.KT  Norr,  D.D.,  was 


preaching  in  a new  Presbyterian  church  in  South 
Pearl  Street  until,  in  1804,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Union  (killege,  with  almast  the  same 
breath  that  he  delivered  an  oration  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  son-in-law  of 
the  gallant  Peter  Schuyler,  whose  death  was  re- 
corded in  the  same  year.  Aaron  Burr  had  already 
left  the  more  humble  abode  in  James  Street  to 
occupy  the  mansion  in  Washington  Avenue — 
now  the  Fort  Orange  Club — where,  in  an  upper 
room,  he  plotted  against  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  State. 

From  the  first  occupancy  of  the  old  Stadt  Huis 
by  the  State  it  was  evident  that  the  quarters  were 
too  limited  to  be  shared  for  State,  county,  and 
city  purpo,sc8.  Therefore,  in  1804,  a law  was 
passed  entitled  “An  act  making  provisions  for 
improving  Hudson  River  below  Albany,  and  for 
other  purposes.”  This  was  a very  common  form 
of  wording  the  titles  of  bills  in  those  days,  when 
“an  act  to  supply  New  York  city  with  pure  and 
wholesome  water”  meant  also  the  incorporation 
of  the  Manhattan  Bank  in  the  said  city.  The 
bill,  among  the  “ other  purposes,”  provided  that 
the  State  should  pay  1 10,000  toward  the  erection 
of  a new  building;  that  the  Stadt  Huis  should  be 
sold,  and  the  proiseeds  applied  thereon ; that  the 
city  and  county  of  Albany  might  raise  #6000  be- 
tween them  to  supply  deficiencies ; and  that — as 
was  common  at  that  time  as  a means  of  raising 
money  for  colleges  and  schools— certain  man- 
agers of  lotteries  should  also  raise  #12,000  for 
the  same  general  purpose.  The  Commissioners 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  were  John 
Taylor,  Daniel  Hall,  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer 
(then  and  for  several  years  afterward  Mayor  of 
Albany),  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  Nicholas  Quack- 
K.NBU.sii.  The  old  Court-house  was  sold  for 
#17,200,  and  matters  had  so  far  progressed  that 
the  corner-stone  of  the  State-house  was  laid  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1806.  The  Albany  Jieyuter 
(“  published  by  John  Barber,  printer  to  the 
State,  at  Faust’s  Statue”)  has  nothing  t«i  .say 
about  this  interesting  local  event,  although  one 
may  read  in  its  columns  very  savage  things  about 
the  Federalists,  iiiul  also  speculations  as  to  the 
Presidential  prospects  of  De  Witt  (Jlinton,  of 
Neiv  York,  Joii.v  La.vodo.v,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  James  .Madison  mid  James  Monroe,  of  Vir- 
ginia.  The  Ihiily  Advertiser  of  April  23,  howev- 
er, has  this  brief  note ; 

“On  Weilnesday,  the  23d  of  .\pril,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Sriit.'-lioiise  was  laid  hy  lion.  Philip  8.  Van 
Rk.sshi  i.A«R,  in  presence  of  the  Chancellor,  Jadces  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  menilwrs  of  the  corporation,  8tate- 
honsc  t^oinniissioners,  and  oilier  citizens.  The  site  on 
whh'li  fills  edifles.'  is  to  lie  erecterl  Is  at  the  liead  of 
State  SiriM't,  on  Hie  west  side  of  the  public  square.  It 
is  to  be  built  of  stone,  one  litindred  feet  by  dglity,  on 
an  improved  plan  enibraciiiK  much  elegance  with 
great  convenience  and  durability.” 

Of  course  the  new  building,  like  all  public 
biiilding.s,  cost  .several  times  the  amount  of  the 
origiiml  estimate.  In  18I4,  on  tlieir  final  acoounl- 
ing,  the  ('oinmi.'isiuiiei's  took  the  one  per  cent,  of 
money.'*  cx()i>ndi'd,  a.-*  allowed  them  by  law.  These 
expenses  footrsl  up  ns  follows,  aeeordiiig  to  cer- 
tain papers  aeeompaiiyiiig  the  Message  of  Gov- 
ernor Uli.nto.v  in  1819: 

Paid  by  the  State 173.486  42 

Paid  by  tlic  City 34,200  00 

Paid  by  the  County 3,000  00 

Total ino;^  42' 

Tliu.s  we  sec  that  the  five  Commis.sioners  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  interest.s  of  the  State  for 
a space  of  ten  years,  and  received  therefor  the 
niunifieent  aggregate  of  *11(10,  or  #22  each  for 
every  year  of  service!  Vei'ily  that  was  a day  of 
small  things,  ns  compared  with  the  pheiioineiial 
expendiiures  upon  what  is  known  as  "the  New 
Uai>itol.” 

The  new  structure  was  called  the  State-hou.se, 
until,  in  1809,  the  Legislature  decreetl  that  it 
“shall  hert'after  lie  known  as  the  Cnpilol." 
“PiiiksUT  Hill,”  the  twin  of  “Arbor  Hill,”  was 
the  name  by  which  the  knoll  selected  for  the 
('a|iitol  had  been  called  for  many  years.  Hitlier 
had  flocked  the  slaves  at  every  Easier-week  of 
inerry-niakiiig  to  deeomto  their  iinoths  and  sham- 
ble.s  with  wild  honeysuekle  or  May-apple — a cus- 
tom that  was  foi'biddcn  by  the  Council  of  the 
city  after  the  (”apitol  was  built.  A.s  a prepara- 
tion for  more  sightly  approaches  to  the  new  edi- 
fice  the  State  ordered  the  corporation  of  Albany 
to  clear  the  scrubby  pine  and  huckleberries  from 
the  hill,  and  grade  the  same  as  the  Commission- 
ers of  tfic  Capitol  should  direct.  The  approaches 
must  have  been  bare  enough  for  many  years — 
the  elm  striplings,  now  giant  trees,  affording  no 
protection  from  the  scorching  rays  of  tlie  east- 
ern sun. 

The  building  is  an  oblong — 90  feet  upon  the 
eastern  or  main  front,  and  116  feet  on  the  side. 
The  bare  expanse  of  wall  upon  the  longer  sides  is 
broken  by  no  retreating  or  projecting  masses, 
save  the  throwing  up  of  a gable  in  tlio  centre. 
The  sky-line  is  sharply  delineated  with  a “hip 
roof,”  out  of  the  centre  of  which  arises  a cupola 
— Ionic  and  Doric  combined — surmounted  by  a 
dome  holding  a statue  of  Themis.  In  front  the 
sombre  walls  of  Nyack  freestone  are  relieved  by 
window  trimmings  and  an  Ionic  portico,  in  tetm- 
style,  of  gray  marble  from  the  Berkshire  hills. 
It  shakes  the  observer’s  faith  in  the  fathers  to 
discover  that  the  forty-foot  columns  are  merely 
veneers  of  marble  upon  piers  of  brick,  and  tlm’t 
they  have  been  reeded,  instead  of  fluted,  in  order 
to  make  the  deception  more  easy.  The  entabla- 
ture of  this  portico  of  great  pretensions  is  of 
wood,  and  the  pediment  (in  the  tympanum  of 
which  the  State  arms  have,  very  properly,  never 
been  placed)  is  of  the  same  ignoble  material. 
The  aeroUria  which  seem  to  promise  so  much 
have  never  held  the  statues  for  which  they  wait- 
ed so  long,  while  the  apex  of  the  pediment  sup- 
ports an  um,  also  wooden,  and  totally  imweent  of 
decoration. 

Whether  the  architecture  is  correct  or  not,  let 
others  dispute.  It  was  orthodox  enough  when 
it  was  built.  We  may  interest  ourselves  in  the 


quaintly  carved  doorways  upon  the  north  and 
south  sides,  the  strangely  proportioned  round- 
topped  windows  in  the  story  above,  the  mural 
orimtneiiCs  with  flowers  and  fruits  still  one  story 
higher,  and  the  half-moon  windows  in  the  gables 
which  overlook  all  these  specimens  of  stone-work 
handed  down  from  a day  when  carving  was  in  iu 
infancy  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  sun- 
dial upon  the  southeast  comer  must  claim  our 
notice,  the  weather-beaten  and  storm-eaten  be- 
quest of  a stone-cutter  to  the  State  when  Simeon 
De  Witt  was  Surveyor-General,  in  1823.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  iron  “ dogs”  that  have  re- 
mained in  the  imposing  Ionic  columns  of  the  por- 
tico ever  since  that  day  in  1826  when  they  sup- 
ported a temporary  platform  on  which  Lafayette 
received  his  numerous  visitors.  As  a whole,  the 
exteridr  of  the  building  remains  precisely  as  it 
was  originally  built,  save  that  the  rear,  or  west- 
ern, wall  was  moved  outward  about  twelve  feet 
in  1864.  This  wall  coiitaius  a tablet  with  the 
following  inscription ; 


From  the  steps  of  the  eastern  or  main  front 
Governors  Seymour  aud  Fenton  received  regi- 
ment after  regimcni  at  the  mustering  out  in  the 
stormy  days  of  1863-6.  Covered  by  this  lofty 
portico,  many  a political  orator  has  harangued 
the  crowd  Ijclow  ; while  within  the  rouoo-topped 
doorway  was  the  imposing  hall  or  vestibule 
whicli  offered  an  open  space  fifty-eight  feet  long 
and  forty  feet  wide,  before  the  front  oornci-s 
were  taken  into  two  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  As 
it  originally  stood,  this  ball — with  its  squares  of 
Italian  pavement  and  its  double  row  of  Etruscan 
Columns — was  a noted  place  for  political  gather- 
ings. Here  a great  throng  listened  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Henry  Clay  ; and  here,  upon  the  broad 
landing  of  the  stairway,  Seward  took  the  gulter- 
natorial  oath  from  Walworth,  last  of  the  Chan- 
cellors. No  room  in  the  State  of  New  York — 
and  perhaps  no  room  in  the  country— can  tell  so 
many  and  such  interesting  stories  of  political 
adventure  and  intrigue  as  the  Executive  Cham- 
ber in  the  southeast  front  of  the  building.  A 
single  window  of  large  proportions  is  all  that 
either  of  the  outer  sides  can  show,  while  the  in- 
ner sides  are  occupied  with  heavily  cased  doors. 
An  old-fashioned  fire-place  in  the  corner  is  all 
tliat  remains  to  relieve  the  plain  surroundings. 
Yet  from  within  these  walls  Tomukins  prorogued 
a Legislature  lest  it  should  incorporate  the  Bank 
of  North  America;  Clinton,  criticised  for  hold- 
ing so  many  offices  in  his  grasp,  first  proclaimed 
an  annual  Thanksgiving,  fought  the  “ buck-tail” 
braves  of  Tammany,  sustained  himself  again.st 
Talcxitt  and  ail  others  who  denounced  his  “ per- 
sonal politics,”  vindicated  his  canal  policy,  re- 
fused cabinet  positions,  and  died  in  the  traces, 
liecause  his  duty  was  to  the  people  of  New  Yoi  k; 
Yates,  with  etjual  honors,  divided  the  terms  of 
Clinton  ; Van  Buren  rested  but  a year  on  his 
way  to  the  cabinet,  the  \’iee-Pre8ideticy,  and  the 
Pi'csidency ; Thboop  declared  that,  of  all  parties, 
the  Jnck.Honian  Democrats  alone  conserved  the 
public  good;  Maboy,  bosom  friend  of  Van  Bu- 
rkn,  protested  against  the  era  of  speculation 
whieli  brought  on  the  panic  of  ’37,  while  he 
guided  the  “ Albany  Regency”  through  the  pros- 
perous days  that  carried  Butler  into  Jackson’s 
cabinet,  made  Van  Buren  the  successor  of  Jack- 
son  and,  in  later  years,  made  himself  Polk’s  Sec- 
ictorv  of  War  and  Purge’s  Secretary  of  State ; 
Sew  ard,  first  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  commenced 
a national  career.  Bouck,  Wright  (nominated 
to  pull  Polk  through).  Young,  Fish,  Hunt,  Sey- 
mour, Ulakke,  Kino,  .Morgan  (“the  great  War 
Governor”),  Fenton,  Hoffman,  Dix,  Tildkn',  Rob- 
inson, and  Cornell — all  of  these  distinguished 
(rovernora  occupied  the  Executive  Chamber  in 
turn. 

Since  1831 — the  date  when  the  city  and  county 
of  Albany  sold  their  rights  in  the  building  to  the 
State — the  Adjutant-General  occupied  tlie  corner 
room  directly  opposite  the  Executive  Chamber, 
and  from  this  head-quarters  went  forth  the  or- 
ders that  put  New  York  troops  in  line  for  the 
Mexican  war  and  fur  the  war  of  1861-6.  Close- 
ly connected  with  this  room  are  the  names  of 
Dix,  Ki.vo,  Pbuyn,  Townsxnd,  Read,  Hillhouse, 
Sprague,  Irvine,  Arthur,  Merritt,  and  Marvin. 

The  original  Senate-chamber  was  a room  in 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  building,  60  feet 
long,  28  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  high,  the  galleries 
being  lighted  by  a row  of  windows  above.  In 
this  box-like  apartment  the  Senate  of  1823  re- 
fused to  confirm  Governor  Yates’s  nominees  for 
Judges  because  they  were  “suspected  of  politic- 
al heresies.”  The  ^nate,  however,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  appoint  the  State  officers  after  a “ Legisla- 
tive caucus.”  Here  also  took  place  the  bolt  of 
“the  seventeen  Senators"  in  1824,  which  result- 
ed, first,  in  tlie  election  of  John  Quinct  Adams 
to  the  Presidency,  and  finally  in  giving  the  eli'c- 
tion  of  Presidential  electors  over  to  the  people— 
a movement  that  led  to  the  machinery  of  nomi- 
nating conventions. 

After  the  removal  of  the  city  and  county  court-* 
and  offices  to  the  new  City  Hail,  in  1882,  Ott-S-n 
ate  occupied  the  front  room  in  the  upper  storv — 
a chamber  60  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  --i  O't  i..— 
high  to  the  springing  of  a shallow  dome.  Cli.  i.. 
cellors  Kent,  Lansino,  Sammio,  and  WAtwnr.'Ctt. 
and  a host  of  legal  lights,  had  nlrnulT  m 1 1 j 
name  for  this  room  ere  their  depadsi£ti 
of  the  anterooms  General  Huu^aifcdBM^lafCd 
on  trial  uf  Dim  nil  | whUs 
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Parsnant  to  a law  of  the  .Slate 
paiwtd  March,  1804. 
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OLD  SENATE-HOUSE  AT  KINGSTON. 


&nate  stored  its  library,  or  prepared  the  nucleus  of  the  larger 
library  belonging  to  the  Suite.  Within  the  chamber  raised  plat- 
forms  served  for  galleries.  The  President’s  desk  was  placed 
against  the  northern  and  afterward  against  the  southern  wall. 
The  huge  wooden  columns  that  supported  the  shallow  dome  were 
removed  in  time ; and  the  portraits  of  Georok  Ceintos  and  Chri.s- 
TOPfiKR  CoLfMors  beamed  serenely  upon  the  Senate  whether  angry, 
moody,  or  apathetic. 

To  relate  the  anecdotes  that  might  be  told  of  great  men— or  of 
little  men  fancying  themselves  gi-eat— wlio  sat  within  the  Senate- 
chamber  would  fill  a volume:  how  Tweed’s  dark  deeds  were  ap- 
propriately compassed  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  room ; how  JIou- 
RISSET  spent  the  major  part  of  the  time  in  pacing  the  corridor.*, 
with  a cigar  for  his  companion  ; how  tlie  lights  were  turned  down 
upon  a certain  namable  Senator  while  he  slept  an  inebriated  sleep 
in  his  chair,  and  on  awaking,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  inquired, 
“ ell,  Tom,  how’s  this  ?”  and  how  the  stenographer  palmed 


THE  OLD  CAPITOL. 


off  to  a sobered  Senator  as  his  own  a speech  that  some 
one  else  had  delivered,  and  ordered  written  out  in 
“long  hand,’’  but  which  had  never  been  called  for. 

The  Assembly-chamber — .56  feet  broad,  CO  feet  deep, 
and  28  feet  high— occupies  the  northwest  corner  upon 
the  first  floor.  It  was  for  its  day  rather  aI>ove  the 
average  of  public  rooms,  with  the  double  rows  of 
windows  at  the  north,  the  longer  windows  at  the  west, 
the  high  gallery,  the  Pompeiian  frescoes,  the  scarlet 
canopy  over  the  Spcaker’.s  desk,  and  the  mural  clock, 
whieii  showeti  the  time  in  the  Senate-chamber  also. 
The  desks  of  the  ntembers  were  built  in  sections,  like 
those  of  back-country  supervisors — when  they  have 
any.  Even  the  Speaker  for  many  years  had  no  office  but 
his  hat,  and  the  Clerk  hail  no  accommodations  besides 
the  pigeon-holes  in  his  desk.  The  meetings  of  com- 
mittees were  held  in  the  private  rooms  of  their  chair- 
men, and  those  chairmen  frequently  rend  their  reports 
from  the  Clerk’s  desk.  The  members  then  remained 
over  .Sunday,  and  they  often  met  in  evening  session, 
his  desk.  No  one  of  them  ever 
ern  isc  than  going  to  the  Comp- 
k1  to  the  city  i»ost-offiee  for  his 


troller  for  hi 


‘f  sketch  like  this  can  do  justice  to  the  manv 
nees  that  linger  round  the  old  Capitol,  which 
h will  live  only  in  name.  It  h.as  bt*cri  ours  to 
history  with  a hasty  hand.  Whoso  shall  it 
tc  of  the  history  and  ruins  of  the  Capitol 
:cs  its  place;  and  what  shall  he  write?’ 


ENTRANCE:  SAME  ON  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  SIDKSL 


1.  .Eiriiig  by  Electricity.  8.  The  Gun  before 

■t  I > THE  MULTICHARGE  GUN. 


ifountlng.  3.  Breech  Block  Op?D.  4.  Front  View  of  Gun, 
-Drawn  by  Theo.  R.  Davis. — [Skk  Page  5»0.  1 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Louisville  Ex- 
position is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  success.  Ev- 
ery available  foot  of  apace  is  occupied  with  ex- 
hibits and  the  daily  attendance  averages  more 
than  five  thousand  visitors.  It  is  really  a splen- 
did industrial  and  art  display  of  the  most  varied 
and  attractive  character,  by  far  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  that  was  ever  organized  in  a South- 
ern city.  „ j t 

Our  sketches  on  page  680  afford  a glimpse  of 
the  tastefully  arranged  art  gallery,  in  which  many 
interesting  and  valuable  works  are  displayed,  of 
the  admirable  model  farm,  a scene  in  the  beau- 
tiful park,  and  a train  of  the  electric  railway. 
The  latter  is  in  constant  operation,  and  attracts 
multitudes  of  patrons. 

THE  MULTICHARGE  GUN. 

CcRiosiTlKS  in  ordnance  are  the  rule  at  the  gov- 
ernment testing  ground  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jer- 
sey,  and  the  Lyman-Haskell  six-inch  rifie  is  a 
unique  example  both  in  appearance  and  theory. 

The  inventor,  J.  R.  Haskkli.,  has  labored  for 
twentv  years  to  perfect  the  piece.  His  previous 
experiments,  with  guns  of  small  calibre,  were 
not  of  an  entirely  satisfactory  character. 

The  present  gun,  an  admirable  example  of 
foundry  and  machine  - shop  work,  was  shipped 
from  the  Scott  Foundry,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
in  July.  Before  mounting  the  gun  at  Sandy 
Hook  'it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  breech  by  means  of  a re-enforce,  in 
order  to  obtain  a more  perfect  balance  upon  the 
trunnions. 

The  principle  of  the  gun  is  to  burn  an  unusual 
quantity  of  powder,  and  by  dividing  the  charge 
to  avoid  excessive  strain  at  any  single  point  in 
the  bore  of  the  piece.  The  steel  shot  hiw  a len^h 
of  three  diameters,  and  its  base  is  fitted  with 
brass  in  which  is  worked  a series  of  grooves  in- 
tended to  take  the  rifling  closely.  This,  together 
with  the  sabot,  of  several  thicknesses  of  sole-lea- 
ther, which  is  used  between  the  shot  and  the  car- 
tridge, will,  it  is  believed,  prevent  the  escape  of 
gas  and  flame,  which  would  probably  ignite  the 
pocket  charges  in  front  instead  of  in  the  rear 
of  the  advancing  shot. 

Congress  has  appropriated  the  liberal  sum  of 
1130,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  experiment, 
and  Mr.  Haskell  proposes  to  devote  some  time 
to  preliminary  work  before  making  any  special 
public  exhibition  of  the  gun. 

At  first  the  eighteen  or  twenty  pound  breech 
charge — varying  the  size  of  grain — will  be  used, 
and  the  result  noted  upon  pre.ssure  gauges.  The 
breech  charge  and  the  first  pocket  will  then  be 
used,  and  so  on  until  the  four  accelerating 
charges  are  brought  into  action. 

Mr.  Haskell  expresses  entire  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  piece,  and  if  his  hopes  are 
realized,  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
ditficulty  of  constructing  a ship  that  will  float  the 
armor  necessary  to  resist  a bolt  which  strikes  at 
anything  less  than  an  acute  angle.  The  service 
charges  for  ordnance  used  during  the  late  war 
have  been  doubled  and  quadrupled  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  A shot  recently  fired  from  a 
fifteen-inch  smooth-bore  let  daylight  through  a 
foot  thickness  of  iron,  which  was  solidly  backed 
by  two  feet  of  timber. 

Mr.  Haskell  thinks  that  he  can  increase  the 
length  of  his  shot  to  five  diameters,  or  thirty 
inches.  Urged  along  by  more  than  a hundred 
pounds  of  active  powder,  such  a projectile  would 
be  practicably  irresistible. 

In  all  trials  of  ordnance  at  the  testing  ground 
great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  accident.  The  guns 
are  fired  by  electricity  from  a convenient  sunken 
bomb-proof,  and  a massive  screen  of  timber  is 
rolled  between  the  piece  and  the  building  used 
as  offices  and  laboratory.  Frames  strung  with 
wires  are  placed  at  certain  intervals  in  front  of 
the  piece,  and  an  automatic  register  of  rapidity 
of  flight  is  obtained  electrically. 

In  the  abandoned  granite  fortification  near  by 
are  antiquated  eight-inch  Columbiads  whose  car- 
riages have  rotted  away  and  fallen  to  pieces,  as 
useless  as  the  guns  themselves  in  this  day  of 
ponderous  rifles.  A few'  100-pounder  Parrott 
rifles  mounted  on  iron  carriages  are  ready  for 
service,  but  they  are  in  a masonry-work,  from 
which  any  one  who  has  “ been  there”  during  a 
bombardment  would  gladly  escape  to  a sand-bank 
or  a gopher  hole. 


THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 

The  Sd  of  September  was  a day  of  festivity  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Minneapolis.  The  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Villard  and  his  guests  would  stop 
there  on  their  way  to  witness  the  driving  of  the 
golden  spike  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
caused  the  citizens  to  make  great  preparations 
to  give  their  visitors  a hearty  welcome  and  fitting 
reception. 

For  several  days  people  were  busy  fashioning 
mottoes  and  designing  and  executing  novelties  in 
the  way  of  decoration;  and  when  the  hour  of 
noon  aiTived  all  the  business  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  were  lavishly  adorned  with 
emblems,  flags,  and  mottoes.  At  the  intersection 
of  Nicollet  Avenue  from  the  First  National  Bank 
across  to  Harrison  Hall  was  a representation  of 
a section  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bridge  over  the 
Missouri  River  at  Bismarck,  with  a miniature 
train  of  cars  upon  it.  Between  the  bank  block 
and  the  Johnson  block  across  the  alley,  facing 
the  Nicollet  House, was  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  Minnehaha  Falls,  the  water  falling  over 
and  through  a mass  of  evergreen.  Across  Hen- 
nepin Avenue,  at  the  intersection  of  Washington 
Street,  was  a representation  of  a section  of  the 
Manitoba  viaduct,  now  being  built  aci-oss  the 


river  at  Minneapolis,  and  over  which,  on  leased 
tracks,  the  Northern  Pacific  trains  will  run  from 
the  eastern  terminus  in  this  city  to  connect  with 
the  St.  Louis  boats  at  the  landing  down  the  river. 
Across  the  avenue  was  another  magnificent  arch, 
and  still  another  spanned  the  street  in  front  of 
the  Windom  block,  while  all  along  the  avenue 
were  novel  mottoes  and  decorations.  One  of  the 
most  striking  was  on  the  Windom  block,  where, 
among  other  things,  were  piled  a hnge  slack  of 
flour  barrels,  with  the  motto  :■  “ Give  us  the  wheat, 
and  we  will  feed  the  world.”  But  it  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  we  have  at  command  to 
describe  all  the  decorations  that  gave  the  city  a 
holiday  appearance. 

About  half  past  one  carriages  containing  Mr. 
Villard  and  his  guests,  preceded  by  mounted 
police,  were  driven  to  the  Nicollet  House.  As 
the  company  alighted  they  were  greeted  with 
cheers  by  the  thousands  who  occupied  every 
available  inch  of  space  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand  erected  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  filled  the 
windows  of  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  appear- 
ance of  President  Arthur  on  the  platform  was 
greeted  with  round  upon  round  of  cheers,  and 
when  General  Washburn  stepped  forward  aud 
introduced  Secretary  Lincoln,  the  vast  audience 
gave  him  a greeting  no  less  demonstrative  than 
that  which  followed  the  appearance  of  Generals 
Grant  and  Sheridan  a moment  later. 

Soon  after,  the  procession,  as  arranged,  began 
its  march  past  the  grand  stand.  First  came 
wagons  containing  reminders  of  the  early  days  of 
Minnesota,  representative  Indians,  some  seat^  in 
birch-bark  canoes,  log  cabins,  early-day  stage- 
coaches, and  the  inevitable  “ prairie  schooner,” 
containing  an  immigrant  and  his  family,  with 
their  possessions.  Then  came  a wagon  filled 
with  baggage,  representing  the  early  days  of  the 
express  business.  After  these  came  models, 
complete  to  the  minutest  details,  of  the  Wash- 
burn and  Pittsburgh  mills,  and  wagons  containing 
machinery  from  the  mills.  The  lumber  interest 
was  represented  by  a number  of  wagons,  the  first 
containing  a large  log,  unhewn  and  unsawed,  and 
the  last  a house  in  process  of  erection.  Many  of 
the  vehicles  containing  machinery  were  arranged 
with  leather  bands  attached  to  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels,  so  that  the  machinery  was  kept  running 
during  the  entire  parade. 

The  festivities  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  a 
very  pleasant  though  hurried  banquet  at  the  Ho- 
tel Lafayette,  on  the  banka  of  Minnetonka  Lake, 
tendered  by  the  City  Council  of  St.  Paul.  The 
party  had  remained  but  a short  time  in  the  latter 
city  in  the  morning.  An  immense  procession 
greeted  their  arrival  at  the  railway  station,  and 
cheered  the  party  with  great  enthusiasm  when 
the  train  departed  for  Minneapolis. 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  abaoluMy  pure 
Coeca,  from  which  the  ezccM  of 
Oilhasbeenrcmovcd.  IthaatAree 
timet  the  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  la  dcUciouB,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  la  health. 
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HORSFORD’.S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IN.  SEASICKNESS. 

Prot.  Ai>oij*u  Ott,  New  York,  say*:  “ I used  if  for 
sensicknesa,  during  an  ocean  passage.  In  most  of  the 
case*,  the  violent  symptoms  which  characterize  that 
disease  yielded,  and  gave  way  to  a healthful  action  of 
the  functions  impaired.”— [A de.J 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

Mr.  Rears,  the  Champion  Player,  in  his  match 
with  Pettitt  this  morning,  will  use  one  of  Peck  & 
Snyder’s  new  “Standard”  racquets.  — Cimno 
Bxdletin,  August  25th,  188.3. — [Adv.^ 


THE  PEOPLE’S  WORLD-WIDE  VERDICT. 
Bi'knktt’b  Coooainr  has  been  sold  in  everj'  civilized 
mntry,  and  llie  pnhlic  have  rendered  the  verdict  that 
is  the  ehenpe*!  ami  bent  ilah-  Orettiwi  in  the  irorid. 
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COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY,  Stmctnrsl  ud  Sn- 
tematic.  For  Use  In  Schools  siid  Ci.llecw,  S, 
Jamrs  ORT.IN,  A.M.,  PhD.,  late  Professor  of  N«t,rd 
History  in  Vnssar  College.  Jknted  Edilm.  Illjj. 
irated.  Crown  8to,  Cloili,  $1  80. 

XI. 

GAMES  AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
DREN. Collected  and  Compared  by  Wiuj»s 
Wai.i.*  Newxlu  Svo,  Cloth,  OruamenUl  Cunt, 
ft  80. 

XIL 

LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH 
CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  Piiblicalioii  by  Taoaii 
Caki.yi.b.  Edited  by  Jamzs  Asthokt  Fsonti. 
4t<i,  Paper,  30  ceuls.  Also,  Library  Edition,  Ifiivi, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

xin. 

NAN.  By  Luot  C.L11.L1*,  Author  of  “Mildred’s  B«r- 
gain,”  “ Prudence,"  Ac.  A Story  for  Girli.  IUm- 
trated.  lOmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


I The  New  Timothy.  ByWtu 


GRAY  HAIR 

Turned  to  its  nnrural  color,  pimples  and  blotches  eradi- 
cated, by  using  Dr.  Tobias’s  Venetian  Liniment  War- 
ranted for  .86  years,  and  perfectly  harmless.  It  also 
prevents  the  hair  from  falling  out  Sold  by  all  the 
druggists.  25  and  50  cents.- [Adp.] 


HAtroRD  Sauor  is  conceded  the  standard  relish. 
Halford  Sauce  improves  soups,  fish,  graviee,  meats,  etc. 
—lAdv]  


WAR  VOLUMES 

OF 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(.Votp  entirely  out  of  print  and  the  plaUa  dettroyed.) 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  flies  of  Harper's  Weekly  daring  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  page*  as  the  Weekly,  contalnl^ 
illustrations  that  appeared  in  Harper  « Weekly  during 
the  War. 

a Tol*.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  expre** 
charges  I Cloth,  1{114  ; Hall  Turliey  Morocco, 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

McDOXIVEIaIi  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St.>  Cblcago?  HI* 

MELUrrS^roOD 

For  Infants  and  Invalids. 


Thicker  than  Water.  By  JAiira  Pais.  Wmo,  Uilf 
Cloth,  $1  00 : 410,  Paper,  80  ceat*. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  By  D*vm 
“Duodecim.)  Edition,”  Weems:  4lo,  16 cent*. 

Ixtrna  Doone:  a Romance  3’ 

Bi.aokmokk.  New  Library  Kdiiioa.  *1 W- 

AltioraPeto.  By  LAUasNOz  Oupuast.  “Doodw"'’ 
Edition,”  20  cents ; 4to,  20  cents. 

Silas  Marner,  the 
Eliot.  “ Duodecimo  E^lion,  W een 

“Disarmed  r By  Miss  B^haii  Epwaws.  awv. 

Robert  Reid,  Cotton-Spinner.  By  Auot 
JW  cents.  — 

Sir  Tom.  By  Mr8.0i.irHA»T.  20  cents. 

What  Hast  Thou  Done  P By  J-  Fit*«***“ 

16  cents.  — 

A Foolish  Virgin.  ByEi.^AWszn.  " 

jiEB.  20  cents.  - ^ 

$1  26;  ^ ceow. 

by  mail, 

united  Stout,  on  ^ fru  m r««F< 

gy  HABraas  CataLoOU* 

Sine  Cent*  in  ttampt.  SqDar«,J|l!: 

harper  8t  BROTgggg! 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 

Fullconn<e,^TWo  YKABs;  shorter  cour*e,  one  year.  The 
English  and  Delsarte  systems  of  gesture ; light  gm- 
nastics.  Term  begins  OcL  4th.  Apply  at  1 Somerset  St., 

LXTNDBORO*S 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


S^rjntyovrOyifii^n 

Large  sizes  for  circulars,  &c  . 

:is. 

I P^S!UTy^.^*cW^,tothef«;U)ry. 
^ keieET  Jk  CO..  MeriJoB.  Co—- 

TAKE  NOTICE. 

N nS 


lUJ  lt=3 


g 


SEPTEMBER  15, 1388. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


RIDLlm 

FASHION  MA&AZINE 

FOR  AUTUMX  18  NOW  READY. 

the  same  standard  of  Sl’PEKIOKITY 
STILL  CHARACTERIZES  THIS  PUBLICATION. 
instead  of  UBTROORADlNO,a»  OTHERS  HAVE 
DONE,  WK  HAVE  ENDEAVORED  TO  ADVANCE. 

THE  CONSPICDOOS  FEATURE 

OF  THE  MAGAZINE  IS  AN  EXHAUSTIVE  CAT- 
ALOGUE AND  PRICE-LIST  OF  THE  GREAT 
VARIETY  OF  GOODS  FOR  SALE  AT  OUR  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. IT  IS  ELABORATELY  ILLUSTRAT- 
ED AND  FULL  AS  TO  ITS  DESCRIPTIVE  DETAILS. 

KESIDENT  NEW-YOEKEES 

ENJOY  NO  greater  ADVANTAGES  IN  SHOP- 
PING THAN  DO  OUT-OF-TOWN  FAMILIES 
WHO  TAKE  THIS  MAGAZINE.  THE  SAME 
PRICES  ARE  QUOTED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE  AS 
are  CHARGED  AT  OUR  COUNTERS,  AND  THE 
SAME  .ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ORDERS  AS  IF 
PRESENT  IN  PERSON. 

OUR  STOCK 

CONTAINS  EVERYTHING  NEEDFUL  FOR  THE 
FAMILY:  MILLINERY,  DRY  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 
LADIES’ AND  CHILDREN  S SUITS.  CLOAKS,  AND 
WRAPS,  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  LADIES’  AND  CHIL- 
DREN’S SHOES,  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  GOODS,  LACES.  CUR'l’AlNS,  AND,  IN 
FACT,  ALL  THAT  CAN  POSSIBLY  BE  NEEDED, 
EVEN  TO  HOUSE-FURNISHING  GOODS. 

MAGAZINE  ISSUED  QUAKTEELY. 

16c.  Single  No.,  or  oOc.  per  Annum. 


EDW'D  RIDLEY  & SONS. 

309,311,311^313  to  321  Grand  St.j 

68, 60,  to  70  ALLEN  ST. ; 69  to  63  ORCHARD  ST. 

DRYGOODSli 


BY  MAIL 


lMaD,l[arslil!iCo.  t 


A NEW  VOLUME 

OF 

EIEIISII  MEM  OE  EEITEnS. 

SHERIDAN.  By  Mrs.  Olipha.nt.  12mo, 
Cloth,  75  cents. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited  by  John 
Moui.ky.  The  following  voliiiiiep  ate  now  ready: 

Johnson.  By  Leslie  Stephen — Giiiuon.  ByJ.  C. 
MorUon.-SooiT.  By  IL  ll.  lliitton.— •<Hi!i.i.KY.  By 
J.  A.  Symonda.— Ooi.iiBMiTH.  By  Wiiliam  Black. — 
Hcmk.  By  Piofeeoor  Huxley Dkfok.  By  Will- 

iam Miuto.— Benas.  By  Principal  Sliairp.— Spkn- 
sxK.  By  Dean  Clinrcli.  — Thaokkk* v.  By  An- 
thony Trollope.— Burkk.  By  John  Morley.  -Mii.- 
TON.  By  Mark  Piitlison.— lUwTHORNK.  By  Henry 

James,  Jr Soptiikv.  By  Edward  Dowden.— Bun- 

Y.\N.  By  James  Anthony  Fronde.— Chacokr.  By 
Adolpbns  William  Ward.  — Cowean.  By  Goldwin 
Smith.— Poi-R.  By  I^eslic  Stephen.— Drm>ks. 
George  Saintshuiy.-  LANnoa.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 
W,.RD.swoRTii.  Bv  F.  W.  a.  Myers.  — Lookb.  By 
Thomas  Fowler.’—  Byron.  By  John  Nichol.  — 
Dk.  Quinoky.  By  Dnvid  Mas.son.— Lamii.  By  Alfred 
Ainger.— Bknti.ky.  By  R.  C.  Jehb.— Dcokkns.  By 
Adolphns  William  Ward.— Gray.  By  Edmund  W. 
Gosse.— SwiKT.  By  Leslie  Stephen.— Steknr.  By 
H.  D.  Traill. -Maoadi.ay.  By  J.  C.  Morison.— 
Fieliuno.  By  Austin  Dobson.  — Siibrioan.  By 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  18mo,  Cloth,  78  cents  a volume. 


PnblUhed  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tW"  Sent  by  mail,  pottaye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


MICROSCOPES! 

> TELESCOPES, 

FIELD  CLASSES, 
MAGIC  LANTERNS, 
Aneroid  Barometers, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
drawing  INSTRUMENTS! 

Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 

Catalogues  os  follows  sent  on  application:  Part  1 
Mathematical  Instruments,  162  pp.  ; Part  2,  Optical 
Instruments,  186  pp.;  Part  3,  Magic  Lanterns,  112 
pp. ; Part4,  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 
leO  pp. ; Part  3,  Meteorological  Instruments,  120  pp. 

tUEEN&COMp’itiuD'A. 

In  blacks  of  all  alae*.  colon  aBdde«l|tii)i.  ScndslxSo 
stampsforssmples.  Yale  Silk  Works.  Mew  UaTeo,  Ct. 


JOHN  K.  HOPPEL.,  MaamfiMtarer  and  Importer. 

t/t  tn  ton  P*7  at  home.  Samples  worth  $6  free, 
ip  J lU  ^61)  Address  Stimsom  A Ca,  Portland,  Maine. 


Tlic  Amateur  i^ketdiing  Club,  while  witnessing  a golden  sunset  on  the  sea,  unanimously  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a sunset 
is  a very  tame  affair  without  a few  figures  in  the  foreground. 


SHOPPING  BY  MAIL. 

SAITIPEEN  SENT. 

OUB  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 

Fall  and  Winter 

FASHION  CATALOGUE 

OF 

DRY  GOODS,  &c., 

Will  be  issued  shortly.  Do  not  fail  to  tend  for  it. 

SENT  Free  ON  APPLICATION. 

Le  Boutillierof  23d 
Brothers,  street, 

INEW  YORK. 

HARPER^iT^^R 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

W’e  have  transferred  our  WHOI.KSAI.K  PAT- 
TEItN  DEPAKTMENT  to  Ma.  J.  G.  GROTTY, 
Nim!.  180  to  1S6  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
couduct  it  upon  his  own  accoiiut  and  respousihilily. 

speciaiTTaution. 

We  are  not  interested  In  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CRO'ITY  A CO.,  whether  for 
U arfkb'b  Bazar  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


FRENCH  ANB  GERMAN 
SOCIALISM  IN  MODERN  TIMES. 

By  RiruARD  T.  Klt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes.sor 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Fnivorsity,  Baltimore,  and  Ijccturcr  on  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Mr.  EHy,  who  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
study  and  exposition  of  economic  and  social  subjects, 
has  couslrucicd  in  this  work  a very  readable  sketch  of 
the  various  si>cinlist  sysiems,  their  objects,  methods, 
principles,  and  history.  The  outline  is  in  popular 
form,  and  affords  much  information  which  is  not 
easily  accessible.  Mr.  Ely's  style  is  clear,  concise,  and 
forcible,  and  the  temper  in  which  he  discnsses  the 
doctrines  of  the  various  socialistic  teachers  is  calm 
and  philosophical.  The  book  is  a valnable  addition 
to  the  liieratnre  of  a subject  which  is  of  profound  and 
practical  Interest  at  the  present  time.  It  is  destined 
to  have  a wide  reading,  and  to  serve  an  excellent 
purpose  In  throwing  light  upon  the  tendencies  of  the 
systems  projected  by  thinkers  who  would  shield  man- 
kind, by  social  or  state  regnlations,  from  the  inexor- 
able operation  of  economic  laws. 

Published  by  HARPER  A HKOTIIKR.S,  New  York. 

fW~  IIarpkr  & Broth  KBS  tcilf  send  the  above  work 
by  ‘mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


for  Infants  and  Children, 


Castoria  promotes  Dige.stion 
and  overcomes  Flatuleucy,  I^nstipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishnefis.  It  irumrea  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me  ” U A.  Archer,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeks. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

•Tis  Castoria. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

But  Castoria. 

■What  quickly  cures  Constipation. 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castoria! 


CENTAUR  LINIMENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Bheiima^ 
tism,  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  Tlie  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


25Ct5.forPerfectMiisical  Outfit 

EXTRAORDINARY  BAR^AI^N 

Instrument,  from  the  plain  Helodeon  to  the  exp«nslve_Orand  Plano.  N t o 


y household  In  the  Unit- 
as  some  kind  at  Musical 

u a sAMv.  persons  ever  become 

could  not  bwiom*  niMtors  of  toohiilcaUy.  Bui  Buck. 

•eMUy  oi^omlng  " '*  ' 


Lv"»  hundred*  of  dollan  to  »ny  pei^n  lucky  w nn, 


uugh  simple,  Seir.lustructor  for 

. hours  w play  «'>y  t>i  iheae 

d jMKcilco.  It  In  u grand 

„ U you  lUrrady  have  the  nidi- 

-If  not,  you  can  aorUhi  ahead,  and  learn  all,  ennlly 

. '.'T  oilnutea  each  day  at  some  friend'* 

I.  The  highest  class  of  Professors  of 
Usretofora  the  Chart  has  nsvor 
ho  cpiiiilne,  ws  bare  resolved  to  send  the 

;t7orTWen\y:ih’ve-Ceny.«d.^^^«.nd^^^^ 

rifles  etc  *\ords  and  muslOs  Music  lovers  have  never  hud  nnch  bnrnla*  0^r«4. 

sf  OP-AND’  THINK  I L'JWSaa'SStS  S’»M 

- -10  catchpenny  i ?"J’i2,““n  taeM  aSoy  lh*m'rorV~S- 

. 25e.sta 


leiits  of  music,  this  will  aid  yon  In  mMtorlng  the  whole  art  ;ir  not,  y^^  ^ 

:i;fl.s?f!^,Tf.!?i.voVZe'rf::cr*oihirym^ 

[lisle  unite  In  saying  that  Bucknflr’a  Music  Chart 


uanstalu.  Our  nelghhoti  Inthe  best  part  of  the  city,  know 

Tho  leading  Newspaper  and  the  JsL 


Popular  Music.  Ify' 
of  Uusle  tor  Sixty  Coal 
Ilns,  AocordMna.  Maglo  1 
de-Muttrse.  AddrsMsll 


!?recol^t«bj^tnrn  mall, postiwe  free.  One  'BuckaerM  Chart,  and  84  IMec^Of 

IXti  World  Co.  122  Nassaa  StrseU  Now  Tork, 


LIEBIG  COmPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  FINE.VI’  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISUK.S,  AND  SAUCE.S. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  caf'es  ol  weak  digeation  ana  debility.  ••  le 
a sncce-xs  and  a Vkioii  for  which  nations  ahouid 
foci  grateful.”— See  “MtKliciil  Preaa,” “Lancet," 
“Bnfisli  Medical  Jonmul,”  Ac. 

CAUTION — Genuine  only  with  the  fac-aimile  of 
Baron  LiebigV  Sigimtnre  in  Bine  Ink  acroaa  the 
Ijitiel.  This  caution  ia  neceaanry,  owing  to 
variona  cheap  and  inferior  eubalitntee  being 
in  tile  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  M EAT.  To  lie  liad  of  all  Storekeeper«,Grocer8, 
and  Cliumiai».  Sole  .Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wlioleauie  only),C.  DAVID  A CO.,»Fenc.hnrch 
Avenue.  Ixindon,  England. 

Sold  wltolcanle  in  Now  York  itv  PARK  A TILFORD, 

SMITH  A VANDEKUEEK,  ACKER,  .MERRALL,  A 

C’ONDIT,  MoKESSON  A RonuiNS.  II.  K.  A F.  B. 

TIIUKBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SClllEl'KELIN  A CO. 

" I owe  my 
^esloralion 
io  UeallJi 
and  'Beauly 
to  the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES." 

Testimonial  of  a Bos- 


DISFIGURING  Humors,  Ilnmillaling  Eruptions, 
Itching  Tofturea,  Scrofula,  Sail  Rlietini,  and  In- 
fantile Hnmora  cured  by  tile  Cutioi'r*  Hi'MKniKn, 
CiiTKUiR*  Rksoi.vknt,  tile  new  blood  ptirifler, 
cleniiKoa  tlie  l)l<H>d  and  iierspiration  of  impnriliea  and 
poisonous  elements,  ana  tlina  reinovea  llie  cante. 

CuTioiitt*,  tile  greet  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allaya 
Itching  and  Inflamimition,  cleam  the  Skin  and  Scalp, 
heals  Ulcere  and  Sores,  ana  restores  tlie  Hair. 

CiiTiiH'it*  .Soap,  an  exqiiii'ite  Skin  Beanllfler  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepared  from  Citiobra,  is  indis- 
pensable in  treating  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  Humors, 
Skin  Blemishes.  Siinlmm,  and  Gnutsy  Skin. 

Cbtioi-ba  Ui  MKiitKs  are  nlisolnlely  pure,  and  tlie 
only  infallible  Blood  Piirlflere  and  Skin  Beantiflera. 

.Sold  every wliere.  Price,  Ciilicnra,  SO  cents;  Soap, 
26  cents;  K’<a*olvent.  fl. 

PoTTKB  Drio  ani>  Cukmioai.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

iiiBPfii’rpwiis. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE *■«  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 60 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY. 

One  Year  (62  Numbers) 10  00 


Pottage  Free  to  all  tnbtcribert  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

The  Volumes  of  the  WkKtcr.v  and  Bazar  liegin  with 
the  llret  niimlicre  for  Jnnoary,  tlie  Volumes  of  tlie 
Yobns  Pkopi.b  with  the  llrst  Nnmlier  for  Movemlier, 
and  tlie  Vtdnmes  of  the  Masazink  with  the  Numbera 
for  June  and  Decemlier  of  enclt  year. 

Sabi-cripliune  will  be  eutereil  with  the  Nomiier  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  tiie  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  where  the  snliscriberotherwise  directs. 
Specimen  copy  of  llABfRR’s  Youito  Pxopl*  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-cent  stamp. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY;  a 
weekly  piililicalioii,  containing  works  of  Travel, 
Biography,  llialory,  Fictiou,  and  Poetry,  Ht  prices 
ranging  from  lo  to  26  cents  per  tniinber.  Full  list  of 
Harper’s  Fianklin  Sgnare  Ubrary  will  lie  fiirnisbed 
graiuilousiy  on  apidicaliou  to  UxarKa  A BauTuxua, 

ReinRtances  sboald  be  made  by  Post-Office  Hooey 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  lose.  Address 
HARPER  h BROTHERS,  Franklin  Sqaare,  N.  Y. 

M-  HARPER'S  CATAIXKJUE,  of  between  three 
and  fonr  tlionennd  volnmea,  mailed  oa  receipt  of  Niue 
Cents  ill  Postage  Stamps. 

IT  DAVQ  to  Ml)  onr  Robber  Printing  Staropa  Sam- 
II  rMTO  pie,  tree.  J.  M.  MHteu  A Oo.,  Cleveland, a 

Wa  xveek  in  yonr  own  town.  Terms  end  ID  outfit 
free.  Addreae  H.  UxLLnr  AOo.,Poftl«>d,lliiiMb 


Digitized  by  Go  'Sle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


^■*SfOFOP£B»®^ 

THE  LIGHT  RUHNING 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


V0LU3IE 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


another  imported  fashion. 


POLICIES  WBinEH  BT  LOCH  AGENTS  OR  THE  HOIE  OPnCI. 


BOSTON  OFFICE.  COR.  STATE  and 

Kilby  Streets. 
NEW  YORK.  173  Broadway. 

CHICAGO,  Montauk  Block. 
ST.  LOUIS,  615  Olive  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  242  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

AGENCIES  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT  POINTS. 


CHANGE  iu  TARIFF. 

Popular  Prices. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEADACHE 


A Salvator  for  Invalids  and  the  Aged.  A Superior  Nutritive  in  continued  Fevers,  and  a 
Reliable  Remedial  Agent  in  all  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

rrf^Bia  Jmtiy  oelebratcd  DIETETIC  PREPARATION  i*.  in  composition,  principally  the  Gluten  derived, 
7^^  by  ohemloal  process,  from  VERY  SUPERIOR  growths  of  wheat,  and  presented  with  the  nssurar.co 
that  it  is  unquestionably  the  safest,  most  nicely  prepared  and  reliable  medicinal  food  that  soientif.t 
research  can  yield.  It  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  seldom  if  ever 
rejects.  CONDITION  NOT  EXCEPTED,  and  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  eoiioelve  of  anything  in  food 
more  dollolous,  or  more  soothing  and  nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  INVALIDS  and  for  the  growth  and  pro- 
teotion  of  CHILDREN,  its  rare  medicinal  excellence  in  INANITION,  due  to  MAL- ASSIMILATION.  CHRONIC, 
gastric  and  INTESTINAL  DISEASES,  has  been  Inconteetably  BYDRUG GISTS 

proven;  often  in  inetanocs  of  coneultation  over  patients  whose  PfllNCiBM.cn:[S/^VL«3S|j^ 

digestive  organa  were  reduced  to  such  a low  and  sensitive 
condition  that  the  ORANDM  was  tho  only  thing  the  stomach 

would  tolerate,  when  life  seemed  depending  on  its  retention.  X J 
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NEW  YORK  AND  M AS.SACllUSETT.^. 

ON  tlieday  that  this  pa^m*  is  issued  the  Republican 
Conventions  of  New  Y^ork  and  of  Massachusetts 
will  assemble,  and  their  action  will  have  a very  great 
influence  upon  the  election  of  next  year.  The  polit- 
ical situation  is  very  obscuie.  There  is  always  an 
impulsive  element  in  political  action  which  can  not 
l>e  foreseen,  and  which  produces  results  like  that  of 
last  year.  Feelings  long  and  slowly  accumulating, 
distastes  and  disgusts,  sudden  i)ei*ceptions  and  the 
revelation  of  petty  trickery,  like  the  forged  telegram 
at  Saratoga,  lead  to  what  is  called  a tidal  wave,  as  the 
slowh'  gathei-ing  snows  upon  the  Alps  suddenly 
sweep  down  in  a re.sislless  avalanche.  There  is  this 
condition  of  suspense  in  the  public  mind  at  the  present 
time,  a general  .sentiment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  two  Conventions  will 
go  very  far  to  prove  either  that  the  Republican  party 
responds  to  the  popular  desire  and  feeling,  or  that  it 
does  not  undei-stand  them.  In  Massachusetts  the 
issue  is  well  defined  by  ex-Governor  Talbot  in  his 
letter  declining  to  be  a candidate  for  the  nomination. 
"The  gi’eat  duty  of  the  hour.”  he  says,  is  "to  over- 
throw Butlerism  and  what  it  stands  for  in  the  State 
and  nation.”  This  is  a terae  and  complete  statement. 
Butlerism  is  a w’oi’d  describing  the  mean,  personal, 
unmanly,  corrupt,  degrading  system  of  mercenary 
politics,  the  spirit  ■which  sneers  at  political  honesty 
and  decency  as  womanish  and  Sunday-.schoolish,  and 
extols  corruption,  dishonesty,  and  contemptible  trick- 
ei’y  as  masculine  and  stalwart  politics.  This  is  the 
very  spirit  which  the  histoiw  of  the  last  year  shows 
that  the  people  are  determined  to  overthrow.  They 
may  have  to  fight  hard  for  victoiy,  and  in  Mas.sachu- 
sette  they  certainly  will. 

This  is  not  surprising.  It  is  because  this  spirit, 
when  once  intrenched,  is  so  powerful  and  not  easily 
subdued  that  it  is  so  dangerous.  But  it  is  the  percep- 
tion of  this  fact  that  produced  the  popular  uprising 
last  year,  and  extorted  from  an  unwilling  and  incred- 
ulous Congress  the  passage  of  the  reform  hill.  Our 
politics  to-day  are  the  contest  with  that  spirit,  the  en- 
deavor to  take  the  complete  political  supremacy  out 
of  the  hands  of  a squad  of  political  leaders,  and  re- 
store it  to  the  people.  If  in  New  York  the  action  of 
the  Republican  Convention  shall  show  that  the  Re- 
publican party  intends  honestly  to  lead  this  move- 
ment, the  party  will  touch  shoulders  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts brethren,  and  prepare  for  national  victory 
next  year.  Its  success  in  the  State  and  in  the  coun- 
try will  depend  upon  its  true  estimate  of  the  situation, 
its  faith  iu  the  people,  and  its  courage.  Tlie  true  es- 
timate of  the  situation  includes  a clear  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  independent  vote.  In  1879,  when 
we  re})lied  to  a correspondent  that  if  a Republican 
was  resolved  not  to  support  certain  candidates,  and 
yet  did  not  wish  to  record  himself  against  the  party, 
lie  must  scratch  the  offensive  names,  there  was  a tre- 
mendous uproar,  and  the  scratchers  were  denounced 
and  ridiculed  with  the  whole  vituperative  force  of  the 
language.  But  they  defeated  the  party,  and  the 
scratched  candidates  succeeded  only  by  the  Democrat- 
ic division.  In  1881  the  same  spirit  overthrew  Mr. 
CONKLINO,  and  in  1882  it  so  fully  animated  the  party 
that  the  Republican  nominations  in  New  York  were 
overwhelmed  by  Republicans. 

In  1883  that  spirit  is  still  .stronger,  and  it  mu.st  lie 
heeded.  The  address  of  the  Independent  Conference 
in  Massachusetts,  which  represents  the  conviction  of 
those  who  will  decide  the  election  in  both  States,  can 
not  he  too  deeply  pondered  by  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  New  York,  The  address  says: 

“Office  as  a public  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  and  not  of  the  party  is  what  the  people  rightfully  de- 
n^nd,  and  any  party  that  would  replace  the  present  administration 
must  be  pledged  to  something  purer  and  better.  The  time  has 
pA88^  when  a nomin.ition  mean?  an  election,  and  the  people  are 
nwre  critical  than  ever  before  of  the  raeu  and  the  principles  offer- 
ed to  their  chrtee.-vAs  Independents, -we  rejoice  at  this,  and  no 
in  for  tein^raiy  suco^  «i'l  Lead  Js  tojfhe  support  of  weak 


or  untrustworthy  men.  Party  platforms  have  become  traps  for 
the  unwary,  and'party  professions  are  to  be  trusted  only  so  far  as 
the  character  of  the  nominations  affords  a guarantee  of  earnest  de- 
votion to  the  reforms  needed  in  State  and  nation.  Anxious  as  we 
are  to  defeat  the  present  Executive,  we  yet  remember  that  while 
the  person  is  but  a temporary  bumiliation,  the  system  he  repre- 
sents is  more  dangerous  and  insidious  than  the  man,  and  calls  for 
our  emphatic  and  lasting  condemnation. ” 

There  is  no  threat  and  no  boast  iu  these  words.  Tliey 
are  spoken  by  men  of  both  i>artie8;  and  they  express  a 
quiet  and  earnest  determination  which  can  not  be  dis- 
regarded, by  Republicans  at  least,  without  disaster. 

It  may  Ije,  indeed,  that  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
late  Republican  leadership  is  irreparable,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  will  of  the  party  and  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  beetled,  and  the  party,  notwithstanding, 
be  defeated,  the  Republican  Bourbons  would  attribute 
defeat  to  the  new  spirit.  This,  however,  would  be 
merely  the  declaration  of  a captain  wlio  had  been  su- 
perseded for  scuttling  the  ship,  which  could  not  be 
saved  by  the  utmost  effort  of  the  crew,  that  she  sank 
because  he  was  not  left  in  command.  The  New  York 
Convention  will  douhtles.s  be  aware  that  if  its  action 
should  indicate  an  indispositioji  to  satisfy  the  reason- 
able demand  of  independent  Republicans,  who  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  State,  the  vote  that  staid 
at  home  last  year  can  not  be  expected  to  come  out  this 
year.  Tlie  Convention  has  only  to  respond  to  the  feel- 
ing and  purjKjse  which  recent  exiierience  has  shown 
to  be  the  controlling  sentiment  of  the  party  to  restore 
the  old  Republican  enthusiasm  and  vigor. 

DEMOCRATS  AS  REFORMERS. 

As  the  Democratic  party,  declining  to  contest  the 
next  election  upon  any  distinctive  scheme  of  princi- 
ples or  policy,  asks  tlie  confidence  of  the  country 
merely  a.s  a reform  party,  it  must  show  its  credentials. 
Fortunately  the  country  is  not  obliged  to  rely  upon 
promises  and  hopes.  The  party  which  pi-oposes  to  re- 
form administration,  to  intiwluce  economy,  and  to  , 
i purify  and  elevate  politics,  is  in  power  iu  several  ! 
States,  and  the  intelligent  voter  can  te.st  by  its  actual 
performance  the  probability  of  reform  should  it  con- 
trol the  national  government.  There  have  undouht- 
etlly  been  great  comjdaints  during  the  long  term  of 
, Republican  ascendency,  atid  if  it  should  appear  that 

> reason  for  such  complaints  wotild  he  removed  by 
; Democratic  control,  a change  of  party  administration 

might  be  confidently  expected.  Tlie  Democratic  re- 
form credentials  may  lie  studied  in  three  very  ditfer- 

> ent  States.  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the  promise  of  reform  as 
there  presented.  In  Ohio  Judge  Hoadly  was  nomi- 

' nated  by  the  Democrats  for  the  Governorship.  He  is 
■ a man  of  ability  and  character,  and  at  once  proclaim- 
I ed  a "new  Democracy.”  This,  if  it  meant  anything, 

. meant  a reform  Democracy.  Judge  Hoadly  had 
; strongly  affirmed  the  absolute  necessity  of  civil  serv- 
5 ice  reform  and  of  purer  politics.  He  had  profes.sed 
r to  leave  the  Reimblican  party  because  it  would  not 

- reform  its  own  ways.  Had  the  Democratic  party  in 
Ohio  respondetl  sincerely  to  his  nomination,  he  would 

, very  probably  have  l>een  elected,  and  the  election  of 
r such  a Democrat  this  year  in  Ohio  would  have  done 
more  than  all  the  Democratic  platforms  and  newspa- 
r pers  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  national  Democratic 

- success  might  pi'oduce  reform, 

r But  from  the  moment  of  the  nomination  the  party 
fell  into  a Kilkenny  row.  The  old  Democratic  leaders 
t have  bitterly  sneered  at  the  candidate.  They  have  de- 

- nounced  and  abjured  all  reform,  except  that  which 
f consists  in  putting  Democratic  hands  into  the  'Trea- 

- sury.  Senator  Pendleton,  because  of  the  identifica- 

- tion  of  his  name  with  the  reform  bill,  has  beeti  defied 

- and  defeated  in  his  own  county.  Judge  Hoadly 
r himself  has  been  driven  by  hostility  within  his  imrty 

to  evade  and  conceal  his  own  reform  views.  To 
, maintain  any  kind  of  standing  as  a Democrat,  he  has 

- been  obliged  to  exclaim,  piteou.sly,  with  Lady  Teazle, 
f “ So,  then,  you  would  have  me  sin  in  my  own  defense, 

I and  part  with  my  virtue  to  preserve  my  reputation.” 

1 He  has  been  apparently  entangled  in  bargains,  and 
I the  mere  fact  of  his  association  with  reform  has  rent 
, the  party  asunder,  and  revealed  a stolid  Democratic 

- hatred  of  honest  politics  and  reform  policies. 

I The  Deiiioc'intic  situation  iu  Maryland  has  been 
i thoroughly  exposed  by  the  Democratic  Governor, 

} w ho,  for  tliat  reason  and  because  he  is  an  honest  re- 
. former,  is  savagely  pursued  by  the  party  leaders. 

. The  Governor  states  that  the  party  which  proposes  to 
r reform  national  extravagance  lias  improperly  spent, 

} during  the  la.st  three  years,  half  a million  of  dollars 
of  the  State  money,  and  that  in  the  same  time  Demo- 
^ cmtic  officers  have  withheld  from  the  State  more  than 
>!  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  money, 
f The  Governor  shows  further  that  the  DemiK:ratic 
I Legislature,  in  ways  w hich  he  mentions  in  careful  ile- 

- tail,  lias  been  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  extrava- 
gance in  its  ow’ii  ex|)eiises,  while  newspapers  liave 

f been  bribed  to  silence  by  lavish  outlays  for  the  public 
. printing.  These  statements  in  authentic  detail  have 
1 not  been  denied  or  questioned.  Tiiey  are  undeniable. 

* In  Massachusetts  the  politician  who  for  more  than  ten 
years  was  madly  denounced  by  the  Democratic  press 
j and  orators  as  a thief,  and  who  is  notoriously  desti- 
c tute  of  political  principle,  has  been  selected  by  the 


Democratic  party  as  it^espedal-  jF^Kii^ia^L 
he  has  introduce  a p^y  6f 
and  plunder  for  party  aiid  personal 
has  not  respected  the  bigh^  officisl  cbaiactAth! 
most  efficient  service,  liiese  are  the  nfomS^ 
tials  of  the  Democratic  party  offcafed  Rnn^i^u. 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Theae^4jj^‘ 
formances  of  a party  which  is  crying, 
rascals,”  and  which  entreats  the  country, 
of  extravagance  and  party  plunder, 
purer  politics  and  reform,  to  iutrust  the  govemmeni 
to  its  honest  and  economical  bands.  In  New  York 
also,  this  reform  party  moves  wholly  at  the  will  of 
John  Kelly  and  Tammany  Hall.  Tammanv  Hall 
therefore,  and  General  Butlee,  and  the  Maryland 
Democracy,  and  the  Ohio  Democracy,  represent  tii? 
Democratic  reform  party,  and  it  is  to  such  inBu 
ences  and  agencies  that  Uie  Democratic  press  a&J 
speakers  invite  the  country  to  look  for  correction  If 
the  abuses  which  are  alleg^  against  the  Republicaiis. 
Yet  despite  the  absurdity  of  such  a situation,  and  al 
though  reform  can  not  be  reasonably  expected  from 
a change  to  Democratic  control,  it  is  not  safe  for  Re 
publicans  to  tru.st  that  such  a change  will  not  be  made 
The  w'ay  to  deal  with  the  situation  is  to  prove  thai 
reform  may  be  more  reasonably  expected  from  Repub 


MAYOR  LOW. 

There  can  hardly  be  a reasonable  doubt  of  the 
renomiuation  of  Mayor  Low  in  Brooklp.  His  ad 
ministration  iu  that  city  has  been  a subject  of  ni 
tional  attention  and  interest,  because  he  has  ahowu 
the  perfect  feasibility  and  success  of  municipal  gov 
ernmeiU  upon  non-partisan  principles.  Such  gov 
ernment  is  a great  business  w’hich  involves  no  poli: 
ical  doctrine  whatever.  Questions  of  tariffs,  banh, 
commerce,  foreign  affairs.  Indians,  public  lands,  upuu 
which  there  may  be  political  divisions,  are  unknovi 
iu  a city  government. 

That  concerns  itself  with  the  police,  with  lighting 
and  paving,  and  laying  out  streets,  with  drainage  and 
charities.  It  is  a busiueas  which  is  to  be  transacteil 
uiw)u  business  principles,  and  the  cliarter  of  Brooklii 
luckily  allows  this  to  l)e  done  under  a Mayor  who  de 
sires  to  do  it.  and  has  the  necessary  ability  and  com 
age.  These  have  been  proved  in  the  term  of  Mavor 
Low.  Sagacious,  intell igent,  fertile  in  resource,  will 
ing  to  take  nece.s.sary  responsibility,  industrious. df 
voted,  and  of  the  highest  public  spirit,  he  has  dis 
charged  his  duties  so  admirably  that  Es  retirement 
would  be  a public  misfortune. 

The  renoniinatiou  of  such  a public  officer  bv  the 
Republicans  would  commend  the  party  to  public  con 
fidence.  It  would  show  that  regard  for  official  inde 
pendence  and  capacity  and  for  political  honesty  and 
purity  which  are  the  especial  demand  of  the  lime,  ami 
without  which  no  party  can  now  hope  to  carry  the 
country.  A party  which  should  show  the  same  com 
prehension  of  the  general  situation  that  the  Republican 
party  vrould  showof  the  municipal  situation  in  renoim 
i Dating  Mayor  Low  would  be  resistless. 

DRIVING  THE  GOLDEN  SPIKE. 

The  excursion  and  ceremonies  in  commemoration 
completion  of  the  Northeni  Pacific  Railroad  were  evidently 
most  imposing,  delightful,  and  satisfactory.  Fonr  tnics. 
with  fortv-tive  Pullman,  baggage,  and  dining  cm 
been  drawn  from  the  Atlantic  coast  fortwotbonsandiDii^ 
over  the  continent,  and  across  three  nionntain  rangcNaw 
they  were  met  bv  trains  coming  from  the 
called  Bullock,  1198  miles  from  Lake  Superior, 

St.  Panl,  847  from  Pnget  Sonnd,  and  700  from  PorUwa  - 
Oregpn.  ,,, 

The  exenrsiouists  were  a distingnisbed  eompai'y'  ’ 
the  silver  hammer  drove  the  last  spike— a spike  ® J-  , 
iu  the  great  northern  road  which  binds 
addre.s.seB  were  naturally  and  properly  of  an  exn  “ ’ 

The  orators  recallevl  Jekkf.hson’s  endeavor^  a n ^ 
years  ago,  to  cause  John  Lf.dyakd  to  explore  the  ui 
and  his  organization,  when  President,  of  the  ' , 

Clabkr  expedition  to  open  a northwest  Anieri  _ 
India  by  the  Missouri  and  Colnmhia  rivere. 
ty  years  later  the  agitation  for  a Pacific 
Thirty  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the  surv  . 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The  -[ijf  frsu 

road,  aided  by  the  g«verament,  follow^  a j,,. 

across  the  continent,  and  ended  at  the  Go  i : jfcessiijf 
the  northern  route  was  reganled  as  lying  ni  ® ^ 

and  hopeless  ice-bonud  ^ »»' 

without  national  subsidies,  except  a 
of  po.shil>le  future  value,  and  in  the  face  » « 
and  opposition,  is  a nionnoient  of  ludon 
courage,  sagacity,  and  skill.  j (^nsiaai 

So."  »»id  Mr!  B1U.1NOS,  • fc™" “ 
friend  ot  the  road,  “putting  ail  things 
fail  to  sec  that  this  great  new 
all  along  with  prosperous 
churches  and  a high  civilization  T tl)»t 

it  brings  permanent  peace  with  to  hf 

CcsTEiw  are  to  be  killed,  no 
out ; that  new  States  are  to  oon»  herej  i .,or 
wealth,  and  a new  bond  of  noity  .i,. -odd’s 

ernment,  and  a new  route  ^ tie  d*y.»«’‘V! 

Mr.  Eyakts,  also,  the  chosen  ^ indeF“f' 

splendid  story,  and  rejoiced  m jjd 

methods  by  which  the 

couipltshed;  and  Secretary  Te  j ^ 

emphasize  the  ditties  of  so  great  and  P®  .J 
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to  the  public.  Nothing  marred  the  felicity  of  the  occasion, 
the  happy  management  of  which,  with  all  its  infinite  de- 
tails, was  an  illustration  of  the  ability  and  skill  which 
have  presided,  throiigh  good  report  and  evil  report,  over 
this  imperial  enterprise. 


THE  FREE  PRIMARY. 

As  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Republican 
associations  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  adopted,  ev- 
ery Repnblican  voter  can  now  vote  at  the  primary  elec- 
tions. The  counting  and  general  control  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  managers,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  abuse  this  power,  and  no  Repnblican 
citizen  can  justly  excuse  himself  ft)r  neglecting  the  oppor- 
tnnity  which  is  now  secured  to  him. 

The  rapidity  and  unanimity  with  which  this  ra<lical 
change  in  i)rimary  political  iiiethcMls  has  been  eftected  is 
uiiotlier  striking  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  the  Repnb- 
lican party  to  respond  to  an  emphatic  expression  of  public 
opinion.  The  ohl  system  of  primaries  was  borrowed  fn>m 
Tammany  Hall.  But  neither  that  nor  any  other  Democrat- 
ic organization  reforms  itself  in  obedience  to  the  i>opular 
demand,  or  to  promote  the  actual  participation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  government. 

The  apprehension  sometimes  expressed,  that  in  over- 
throwing the  party  machine  there  may  be  forgetfulness  of 
the  necessary  machinery,  is  unnecessary.  Nobody  has  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  essential  value  of  organization, 
of  concert  and  co-operation,  than  the  strongest  anti-ma- 
chine men.  But  nobody  understands  so  well  as  they  the 
misu-se  that  is  made  of  that  necessity,  and  which  is  the  real  | 
enemy  of  sound  organization,  because  it  produces  distrust  j 
and  contempt  and  open  defiance.  The  more  thoroughly  i 
persjjaded  a man  is  of  the  necessity  of  government,  the  , 
more  strenuously  will  he  resist  despotism,  which  leads 
straight  to  anarchy.  This  is  a truth  which  has  been  sig- 
nally illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  machine,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  party  machine  was  indispensable  to  the 
smooth  working  of  the  party  machinery. 


THE  SHARPLESS  WASHINGTON. 

The  interesting  miniature  of  Washington  by  Sharples-s,  j 
an  English  artist,  which  has  naturally  attracted  a great  deal  | 
of  attention,  has  now  been  most  successfully  and  beautiful- 
ly reproduced  in  photo-gravure  by  Goi'pil  from  a negative  * 
taken  by  Augustus  Mt>KANi».  This  likeness,  which  is  .some- 
what ditferent  from  the  familiar  portraits  of  Washington, 
was  painted  in  1795  for  Washington  himself,  who  wivs  then 
sixty-three  years  old,  and  it  was  given  by  him  to  the  wife 
of  Mrs.  Washington's  son,  John  Custis,  the  father  of  G. 
W.  P.  Custis,  the  former  owner  of  Arlington  House,  near 
Washington.  j 

Mrs.  Custis  was  Eleanor  Calvert,  grandniece  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  afterward  married  Dr.  Stuart.  She  gave  ' 
the  picture  to  her  youngest  daughter,  who  married  Mr. 
William  G.  Webster,  in  whose  pos-session  it  remains.  He 
has  refused  for  it  an  otter  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
declined  for  a long  time  to  permit  any  co|)y  to  he  made.  | 
When  at  length  he  authorized  Mr.  Moran i)  to  photograph 
it  he  required  him  to  carry  the  original  constantly  upon  his 
person,  and  to  place  it  under  his  pillow  at  night.  In  order 
that  his  copy  might  exactly  reproduce  the  original,  Mr.  Mo- 
rand  matle  a lens  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  t»)ok  the 
negative  to  Paris,  where  it  was  engraved  by  Goupil.  He 
has  also  produced  a sheet  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Wash- 
ington family,  copied  by  himself  from  tombs  in  various 
churches  in  England,  making  in  each  case  a fac-simile. 

The  face  of  Washington  in  the  miniature  is,  in  general, 
the  familiar  face,  and  has  the  beautiful  beuignity  which  all 
contemporary  observers  remarked.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  addition  to  the  Washi.ngto.n  portraits. 


MODERN  SOCIALISM  AND  COMMUNISM. 

A LITTLE  work  just  publi.shed  by  the  Harpers,  Firnrh  ! 
and  German  Socialimn  in  Modei-n  Timee,  by  Professor  Rich-  , 
ARD  T.  Ely,  of  Johns  Ho[>kins  University,  anjipliesthe  most  ■ 
complete  and  timely  information  upon  one  of  the  vitally  j 
important  questions  of  modern  times.  It  is  a brief  and  ; 
clear  history,  by  a peculiarly  accomplished  student  of  the  1 
subject,  of  the  doctrines  and  schemes  of  the  most  eminent 
and  able  Socialist  and  Communist  leaders  of  the  century — 
leatlers  who  have  a constantly  increasing  following,  who.se  ' 
views  and  purposes  become  more  significant  with  every  I 
new  invention,  and  with  every  fresh  step  in  the-aggrega-  | 
tiou  and  power  of  capital.  | 

The  book  is  admirable  for  its  hniiiane  .and  generous  tem- 
per. Professor  Ely  is  much  too  wise  a man  not  to  know 
that  the  question  of  Hocialisin  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with 
an  impatient  sneer  or  with  angry  ridicule.  It  is  the  riddle  I 
of  the  Sphinx,  and  society  must  solve  it  or  sutt'er.  The 
reader  who  is  accustomed  to  the  shallow  and  stupid  treat- 
ment which  the  subject  usually  receives,  and  who  dismiss- 
es it  with  a half  shudder,  as  a smouldering  anarchical  move- 
ineut  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  civilized  society,  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  from  this  faithful  guide  that  its  leaders 
ai-e  recognized  as  among  the  ablest  of  men  and  the  pro- 
foiindest  masters  of  political  economy.  Bis.marck  spoke 
of  Lassalle  with  the  warmest  praise,  and  few  leaders  of 
men  have  a larger  and  more  determined  support  than  the 
Socialist  chiefs. 

Their  followers,  however,  the  m.ass  of  those  who  are  call- 
ed Socialists,  do  not  comprehend  the  scientific  treatment 
of  the  qiiestiou,  which  is  the  work  of  the  leaders.  Profess- 
or Ely,  hiinself  a most  .Tccoiuplished  stndent  of  ])oliticnl 
economy,  says  of  Karl  Marx’s  Capital  that  it  is  one  of  the 
ablest  politico-economic  treatises  ever  written,  ami  that  it 
is  ditticnlt  reading  only  because  it  is  deep.  Tlie  rank  and 
file,  however,  are  mainly  interested  in  the  general  conclu- 
sions and  schemes  of  reform  proposetl  by  the  chiefs — schemes 
which  are  radical  and  often  revolutionary.  The  Socialists 
make  common  cause  with  all  who  live  by  daily  wages,  and 
ns  it  seems  to  them  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  produced 
only  by  their  daily  toil,  and  they  are  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, the  magnitude  of  the  question  is  obvious.  Professor 
Ely  b purpose  is  not  to  express  opinions  nor  to  advocate 
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views,  but  to  give  a perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  tenets 
and  tendency  of  modern  Socialism  and  Communism  in  their 
chief  seats.  He  has  lieen  entirely  successful.  Nowhere 
else  can  so  simple,  compiehonsive,  and  satisfactory  a pre- 
sentation both  of  the  scope  and  the  significance  of  the 
subject  be  found,  and  no  work  recently  issued  deserves 
more  thoughtful  consideration. 


FRIEND.S  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN. 

It  is  the  happy  fortune  of  Rhode  Island  not  only  to  trace 
its  settlement  to  the  great  apostle  of  soul  liberty,  but  to 
point  to  the  humane  Indian  policy  which  he  enforced  and 
inculcated,  and  which  ranks  the  name  of  Roger  W'ii.i.iams 
in  Rhode  I.sland  with  that  of  William  Penn  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Arent  Van  Corlakr  in  New  York. 

A few  days  since  a unique  and  interesting  event  was  cel- 
ebrated in  a lovely  country  region  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  not  very  far  from  Narragansett  Pier.  A huge 
Imwlder  has  l>een  placed  upon  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  fort, 
n]>on  which  is  engraved  this  inscription:  “Fort  Ninigret: 
Memorial  of  the  Nari-agansi-tt  and  Niantic  Indians,  the  un- 
wavering friends  and  allies  of  our  fathei-s.  Erected  by  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.”  The  names  of  the  Commissioners 
and  the  year  are  added.  The  celebration  consisted  of  ap- 
propriate historical  and  suggestive  aildresses  by  distin- 
giiislieil  Rhode-Islanders. 

But  the  erection  of  the  stone,  eommeniorated  not  only  the 
ancient  friendship  of  the  Niantic  Indians  for  the  white  peo- 
ple, but  the  final  incorporation  of  the  surviving  descend- 
ants into  the  great  nia.ss  of  citizens  of  the  State.  The  ter- 
ritory originally  occupied  by  the  tribe  had  dwiudleil,  but  a 
large  tract  of  land  has  been  always  held  by  them,  part  of 
which  the  Indians  cultivated,  and  other  parts  of  which  they 
sold,  giving  ileeds  signed  by  their  Council.  But  in  1880  the 
State  bought  the  reservation,  and  ilivided  the  money  paid 
for  it  among  the  343  surviving  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
Niantic  dynasty  has  not  oven  a Count  of  Paris  left  to  repre- 
sent it,  ami  the  subjects  of  dusky  royalty  and  of  the  Indian 
Council  are  now  citizens  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Niautics  were,  indeed,  unswerving  friends  of  the 
English  colonists.  They  refused  to  join  the  Pequot  alli- 
ance, or  to  take  part  in  King  Philip’s  war,  although  ho  was 
their  not  distant  neighbor  acnxss  the  bay  at  Mount  Hope. 
They  resisted  the  Narragausetts,  with  whom  they  subse- 
quently united  in  peace,  and  the  Ninigret  memorial  will 
long  recall  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  holds  that  In- 
dians have  rights  which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect. 


PERSONAL. 

A New  York  sculptor  declares  that  the  American  Indian,  as  he 
actually  exists,  has  never  been  treated  in  plastic  art.  Ckawfobd’s 
“ Indian”  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  he  says,  has  the 
limbs  of  a white  man  ; Ward’s  “ Indian  Hunter”  in  the  Central  Park 
has  the  limbs  of  a classic  (Jreek  ; but  the  limbs  of  the  real  Amer- 
ican Indian  have  less  muscular  development  than  those  of  the 
Greek  or  the  Caucasian,  his  arms  being  destitute  of  the  biceps, 
and  his  legs  thin  and  wiry. 

— A Southern  soldier  of  unpretentious  pedigree  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  late  war,  a bullet  having  grazed  the  top  of  his 
head.  “ You  may  thank  your  stars,”  said  the  surgeon,  “ that  mat- 
ters are  no  worse.  If  this  wound  were  a (piarter  of  an  inch  deeper, 
you  would  be  a dead  man.”  “ Great  heavens  ! doctor,”  replied  the 
terrified  patient,  “ see  if  it  isn’t  a qtiarter  of  an  inch  deeper.” 

— A photographic  apparatus  is  now  considered  a part  of  a city 
surgeon’s  mechanical  equipment.  Instead  of  taking  casts  of  the 
various  corporeal  monstrosities  or  deformities  with  which  he  is 
called  to  deal,  he  brings  his  camera  into  the  .-ick-rooin  and  takes 
a photograph  of  “the  subject.”  A series  of  such  photographs 
constitutes  not  only  a valuable  history  of  the  case,  but  often  a 
trustworthy,  clear-spoken,  and  present  witness  to  the  surgeon’s 
professional  skill. 

— The  trustees  of  the  Mercantile  Library  have  greatly  conven- 
ienced  many  members  of  that  institution  by  opening  a branch  office 
at  No.  431  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth 
streets ; and  the  value  of  real  estate  in  that  region  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  although  the  office  occupies  only  what  was  once  the 
liasement  of  a private  house  on  a single  lot,  the  rent  paid  is  twen- 
ty-five hundred  dollars  a year. 

— The  gentlemen  of  the  (’ongressioiial  committee  who  twelve 
years  ago  predicted  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  the  region 
now  known  as  the  Yellowstone  Park  would  be  “a  place  of  resort 
for  all  classes  of  people  from  all  portions  of  the  globe”  seem  to 
have  done  something  toward  establishing  the  -\iiierieati  Congress- 
mail’s  reputation  for  trustworthiness. 

— A New  York  merchant  was  speaking  of  a gray-haireti  com- 
rade who  had  just  married  a third  wife.  “ I can’t  understand  it,” 
he  said.  “ I am  a widower  my.self,  but  my  idea  has  always  been 
that  if  a man’s  fii-st  wife  suiteil  him,  he  woubln’t  expect  that  an- 
other could  fill  her  place,  and  if  slie  did  not  suit  him,  lie  wouldn’t 
want  another  to  till  it.” 

— Mr.  Toby  E.  Rosenthal,  whose  pictorial  contribution  to  the 
Munich  Art  Exliibitiou  was  the  most  successful  American  paint- 
ing tlicre,  has  l^een  sketdiiiig  with  a party  of  friends  in  the(|UHint 
Bavarian  town  of  Sterzing,  where  most  of  the  buildings  are  at 
least  three  hundi-ed  years  old.  He  expects  to  return  to  Munich 
for  the  winter. 

— A correspondent  writes  to  ask  us  if  Nordenskjoi.d,  the  ex- 
plorer, ever  went  around  the  nortli  pole.  Nokdk.nskjold’s  first 
.u-etic  expedition  was  in  1859,  under  the  comibund  of  Torkll.  In 
1801  he  made  a similar  trip;  and  in  1864,  1808,  and  187‘2  he  led 
arctic  expeditions  of  his  own.  In  1875  he  sailed  tlirough  the  Sea 
of  Kara,  and  very  recently  he  has  been  making  observations  in 
Greenland.  The  trip  around  tlie  north  pole,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  it,  has  yet  to  be  made. 

— An  entertainment  given  recently  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  I^m- 
don  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Jennie  Yocno,  of  this 
city,  who  read  before  a fashionable  audience  her  interesting  lec- 
ture on  Longfellow,  and  sang  several  of  his  poems,  instead  of 
reciting  them,  to  illustrate  her  points. 

— .A  man  of  letters  suggests  that  the  most  extensive  and  in- 
structive array  of  atrocious  solecisms  of  modern  English  to  be 
gathered  anywhere  might  be  ma<le  of  the  various  public  notices 
that  adorn  tlic  cabins  of  our  steamboats  and  tlie  interiors  of  our 
raili'uad  cars,  and  tliat  a good,  sound  specimen  to  lead  off  with 
would  be  the  well-known  placard  in  the  Holioken  ferry-boats: 
“ The  seats  in  this  cabin  are  reserved  for  ladies.  Gentlemen  are 
requested  not  to  occupy  them  until  the  ladies  are  seated.” 

— Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New  York,  having  presented  a free 
library  to  the  town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  a speech  in  honor  of 
the  event  was  delivered  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who  said,  among  other 
things:  “We  all  of  us,  in  whatever  position  we  may  be  placed, 
have  occasion  to  find  life  irksome  and  almost  intolerable.  I have 


always  found  two  aids  or  assistances  to  overcome  that  sense  of 
irksomeness,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  pewrest  of  us,  and 
which  are  the  most  efficient  for  the  purpose.  The  first  is  the  sense 
of  humor,  and  the  second  the  love  of  Ijook.s.” 

— The  College  of  Fmiu-e,  where  Renan  delivers  his  professional 
lectures  on  Hebrew  literature,  is  a liiiihliiig  of  extreme  modesty, 
and  might  lie  inisuikeii  for  a Friends’  meeting-house.  The  room 
occupied  by  .M,  Renan  is  plain  and  almost  baiv.  its  chief  article  of 
furniture  being  a long  table  on  wliieli  are  strewn  old  Bibles  and 
manuseri|its.  The  audience  is  small,  and  eoii.sists  chiefly  of  quiet 
old  men  with  long  hair,  noisy  young  men  of  defective  vision,  dilap- 
idatisi  olil  women,  and  bright-eyed  rabbis. 

— The  eoiiliiil  relations  iK-tween  France  and  Germany  are  now 
and  tlieii  stimiilute<l  by  pamgi-aphs  like  this  in  the  foreign  corre- 
spoiideiiee  of  the  German  papers;  “We  arrive  in  Paris,  in  the 
Paris  of  Victor  H coo,  the  capital  of  the  world,  etc.,  etc.  At  ev- 
ery step  we  hear  the  (iermau  language.  And  the  French — where 
are  they?  what  are  they  doing?  There  they  are,  sitting  on  the 
teri-aees  of  the  eafes.  iiragging  and  Itoasting  and  scoffing  at  the 
slovenly  Germans  and  their  spoetaeles.  They  still  hope  to  con- 
quer Al.saee  and  Lorraine.  But  where  are  the  soldiers  who  are 
to  take  revenge  t There  they  are,  at  the  cafe'.  The  officers, 
ashamed  of  their  uniform,  are  in  citizen’s  clothes.  The  soldiers 
have  pipes  in  their  motiths,  atid  their  liatids  in  the  ridiculously 
deep  pockets  of  their  short  trousers.  Let  the  Freticliiiien  come  to 
Bcrliti ; there  we  will  show  them  men,  Prussians,  vigorous,  mus- 
cular, knowing  how  to  statnl  up  for  themselves,  and  how  to  love 
their  Em()eror.” 

— The  Comte  de  Paris,  at  present  heir  to  the  French  monarchy 
(or  what  is  left  of  it),  is  rich,  tall,  sletider,  in  delicate  health,  and 
forty-six  years  old.  His  wife  is  ambitious,  and  an  intrepid  horse- 
woman. 

— ('anon  Farrar,  of  Westminster  Ablicy,  has  become  a total  ab- 
stainer from  alcohol.  His  friends  say  that  his  capacity  for  work 
is  greatly  increased  thereby.  He  cun  now  push  along  without  any 
intermission,  except  for  meals,  from  inoruing  to  night. 

— Napolfain  Bonaparte’s  conversational  gifts,  during  his  First 
Consulship,  made  a deep  impression  upon  Madame  Junot:  “His 
Ulk  was  always  attractive  by  its  depth  of  thought  and  that  air  of 
originality  which  reflected  from  his  rich  and  brilliant  imagination  ; 
the  most  profound  civilians,  the  ablest  financiers,  the  most  subtle 
diplomatists,  lhronge<l  around  <o  hear  him,  and  appeared  to  be 
rather  taking  lessons  from  him  than  imparting  their  knowledge  to 
a young  man  whose  pale  complexion  bore  witness  to  watchings 
and  fatigues  far  exceeding  theirs,  although  the  superiority  of  years 
was  greatly  on  their  side.”  But  at  that  time  Napoleon  ^napartk 
was  the  most  powerful  man  in  his  land,  and  everybody  knows  how 
attentively  “ the  most  profound  civilians,  the  ablest  financiers,  and 
the  most  subtle  diplomatists”  listen  to  such  men. 

— The  Saturday  Rci'iew  remarks  that  Longfellow’s  relations 
with  Hawthornf.,  Aga.ssiz,  Emerson,  the  Channings,  Dana,  and 
many  other  men  of  scieuec  and  letters  throw  a pleasant  light  on 
his  disposition  and  circumstances,  and  exhibit  him  as  “ the  central 
figure  of  a society  of  which  Oxford  or  Weuiiar  might  well  have 
been  proud.” 

— The  American  girl  (observes  a late  writer)  has  passions,  is 
too  often  indiscreet  and  wayward,  and  can  love  with  all  the  inten- 
sity and  constancy  of  a Rebecca ; but  she  is  made  of  different 
stuff  from  the  artificial  heroine  of  French  staiidard.s.  That  pecul- 
iarity of  social  custom  which  allows  her  so  much  more  freedom 
than  her  transatlantic  sisters,  and  which  conduces  to  a freer  de- 
velopment of  healthier  and  moi-e  natural  affection,  has  also  given 
her  a greater  strength  of  character  to  defend  her  heart  from  slav- 
ish passions,  and  a sturdier  common-sense  by  which  she  is  abun- 
dantly capable  of  taking  care  of  herself. 

— Mr.  Will  Carleton,  author  of  the  Farm  Ballad*  and  other 
popular  verses,  has  been  lecturing  successfully  in  the  far  West. 
His  subject  is,  “ The  Golden  Horse” — an  iiiiuginary  animal  out  of 
which,  as  out  of  the  wooilen  horse  at  Troy,  are  supposed  to  come 
the  •various  vices  that  threaten  the  destruction  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  iu  the  treatment  of  it  he  recites  the  Ijest  of  his  metrical 
compositions. 

— In  no  instance,  says  Dr.  H.  Cradle,  has  the  benefit  derived 
from  a knowledge  of  the  germ  theory  of  di.sease  been  more  brill- 
iantly exemplified  than  in  the  principles  of  antiseptic  surgery  dis- 
covered by  Lister.  This  benefactor  of  mankind  i-ecognized  that 
the  great  disturbing  influence  in  the  healing  of  wounds  is  the  ad- 
mi.ssiou  of  germs.  It  had  been  well  known  prior  to  hLs  day  that 
wounds  heal  kindly  if  undisturlied,  and  that  the  fever  and  other 
dangers  to  life  are  an  accidenul,  not  an  inevitable,  consequence  of 
wounds.  But  Lister  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  these  acci- 
dents were  due  to  the  entrance  of  germs  into  the  wound,  and  that 
such  entrance  could  be  prevented. 

— English  royalty  (observes  the  Ixmdon  World)  has  taken  a new 
departure,  so  far  as  externals  are  concerned,  and  in  doing  so  has 
rendered  itself  a social  uecessity,  and  for  this  reason  has  disarmed 
its  [Mjlitical  opponents.  If  there  is  a charitable  establishment  to 
be  opened,  or  the  exchequer  of  an  institution  which  exists  for  any 
good  purpose  to  be  replenished,  the  ceremony  which  accomplishes 
the  one  or  contributes  U)  the  other  is  always  gi-aced  by  the  pre- 
seHce  of  a prince  or  princess,  or  of  both  combined.  Imagine  what 
would  have  been  the  (Nuidition  of  public  sentiment  in  England 
were  the  Queen’s  eldest  son  to  have  shaped  his  social  demeanor 
after  the  pedantic  and  petty  pomposities  of  his  illustrious  and  la- 
mented father! 

— Mr.  Fkoi'de  clo.ses  his  monograph  on  Luther  as  follows ; 
“ Philosopliic  historians  tell  us  tliat  Luther  succeeded  because  he 
came  in  the  fullness  of  time,  because  the  age  was  ripe  for  him, 
because  forces  were  at  work  which  would  have  brought  about  the 
same  changes  if  he  had  never  been  born.  Some  changes  there 
might  have  been,  but  not  the  same.  The  forces  computable  by 
philosophy  can  destroy,  but  they  can  not  create.  The  false  spir- 
itual despotism  which  dominati^  Europe  would  have  fallen  from 
its  own  hollownes.s.  But  a lie  may  perish,  and  no  living  belief 
may  rise  again  out  of  the  ruins.  A living  liclief  can  rise  only  out 
of  a believing  soul;  and  that  any  faith,  any  piety,  is  now  alive  in 
Europe,  even  in  the  Roman  Church  itself,  whose  insolent  hypoc- 
risy he  humbled  into  shame,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  poor 
miner’s  son  who  was  Ijorn  in  ii  Saxon  village  four  hundred  years 
ago.” 

— The  city  of  Florence  in  Italy  has  Ijccome  unhealthful  by  rea- 
son of  inadequate  drainage.  Almost  every  hou.se  has  its  own  cess- 
pool, and  the  waste-pipes  are  not  trapped,  nor  is  the  well  water  al- 
ways uncontaminatAl.  A eon-e.spondeiit  residing  there  ex|)re,sses 
his  belief  that  the  authorities  will  make  no  improvements  until  the 
desertion  of  the  city  by  Americans  and  Eiiglisliiiien  foi-ces  them 
to  do  80. 

— A Scottish  photographer  has  photographed  the  impression 
made  upon  the  arm  of  a {lerson  who  hud  b<Niu  struck  by  lightning. 
A series  of  delicately  traced  figures,  very  like  feni  fronds  or  small 
branches  of  trees,  appears  just  above  the  elbow,  and  extends  nearly 
to  the  shoulder.  It  is  believed  that  the  plietioincna  were  caused 
by  congestion  in  the  capillary  vessels,  which  had  been  paralyzed 
thruugli  the  action  of  the  electric  current. 

— From  Punch: 

“ Fox-hunting  cruel?  Rah!  What  park  of  hounds 
Ekiuala  the  peiiiiy-a-llniiig  social  spies. 

Who  break  Into  onr  life’s  dnmnillc  Ixiunds, 

And  hunt  us  with  their  yelping  pack— of  lies? 

The  tenderest  heart  might  blamelessly  deierrolu* 

To  buut  ibese  haulers  rntlileselv— as  venniu." 
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LAYING  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  CAPITOL  OF  DAKOTA,  IN  BISMARCK.— Drawn  by  Charles  Graham.— [See  Page  603.] 


TUE  END  OF  THE  LONG  BRANCH  SEASON— EMBARKATION  OF  HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES  AT  BRANCIIPORT,  NEW  JERSEY.— Drawn  by  Gray-Pabmb.> 
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THE  LATE  Hl’OlI  J.  HASTINGS. — Piiotograpiikh  iiy  Pacii. — [Skf.  Paoe 

TPIIRLBY  HALL. 

Bv  W.  E.  XORRI8, 

AiTiion  OF  “MATniMONv,"  “ Mm.i.f.  Dk  MEna(n,"  “No  Nf« 

Tiiino,-’  “IIkaps  of  Monkv,"  kto. 

Cir.APTER  XIV. — TIIK  OENERAI.  I.S  FACETIOIS. 

“ Whenever  I have  loved  a woninii,”  .aava  Alfred  dc  Miis.act 
aoiiiewheio,  “I  liave  told  lier  of  it;  whenever  I have  ceased  to 
love  her,  I have  also  told  her  of  it,  believin''  that  in  such  matters 


there  is  nothinp  to  be  ashamed 
of,  except  falsehood.”  Per- 
haps it  i.s  just  a.s  well  for  the 
peace  of  society  that  not  many 
people  have  sufficient  audacity 
to  adopt  the  poet’s  system,  al- 
thoiiph  there  is  an  irrespon- 
sible simplicity  about  it  which 
is  not  without  attraction.  I 
debated  seriously  with  myself 
during  the  journey  home  wheth- 
er I ought  not  to  inform  Maud 
of  my  perfidity ; and  I believe 
that  the  conclusion  I came  to 
was  that  such  was  indeed  my 
duty,  being  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  well  aware  that  I 
lacked  the  requisite  courage 
for  its  performance.  It  was 
true  that  I had  been  forbidden 
to  speak  to  her  of  love  at  all ; 
but  there  was  little  comfort  to 
be  got  out  of  that  recollection. 

I was  a poor  hand  at  acting  a 
lie,  and  I was  unable  to  devise 
any  means  of  even  hinting  at 
the  truth. 

Under  these  circumstances 
I could  not  but  rejoice  to  hear, 
on  my  arrival  at  Thirlby,  that 
Maud  and  her  father  were  away 
from  home. 

“The  Rector  has  been  per- 
suaded to  give  himself  a short 
leave  of  absence,”  my  uncle, 
who  had  eomc  to  meet  me  at 
the  station,  informed  me,  as  we 
drove  homeward.  “You  need 
not  allude  to  this  before  my 
mother,  because  it  is  rather  a 
sore  subject  with  her.  I am 
afraid  it  was  she  who  induced 
Jorkins,  the  Ebenezer  man,  to 
go  down  to  the  Rectory  and 
challenge  Dennison  to  a con- 
troversy about  infant  baptism. 
Dennison  received  him  very 
well,  got  down  his  theological 
book.s,  and  they  had  a great 
palaver,  each,  of  course,  claim- 
ing to  have  put  the  other  to 
silence.  So  far  so  good ; but 
unluckily  Jorkins  returned  to 
the  charge,  bringing  three  in- 
fluential Nonconformists  from 
Yarmouth  with  him,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  four  of 
them  poor  Dennison  was  be- 
trayed into  declaring  that  he  considered  an  imbaptized  infant 
had  just  as  good  a chance  of  going  to  Heaven  as  he  or  Jorkins 
had,  not  to  say  a better  one.  After  that,  one  can’t  be  surprised 
that  Jorkins  should  have  writteb  a powerful  treatise  entitled, 
‘ Total  Immersion  rfi-Km  Super.'tition,  or  the  Bad  Faith  of  the 
State  Clergy  Unmasked ;’  but  I don’t  think  he  ought  to  have  nv 
tioned  Denni.ion  in  it  by  name,  and  then  sent  a copy  of  the  thing 
to  the  Rectory.  Anyhow,  Denni.son  lost  his  temper,  and,  meeting 
Jorkins  the  next  day,  threatened  to  totally  immerse  him  in  the 
nearest  hoi'se-pond.  Up  came  Jorkins,  very  rtngry,  to  ask  for  a 
summon.s,  which  of  course  I declined  to  grant;  and  things  were 
smoothed  over  after  a fashion.  But  I had  a great  deal  of  trouble 
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about  it,”  added  my  uncle,  witli  a sigh,  “and  some  bad  feeling  was 
stirred  up  in  the  parish ; and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Dennison 
was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  Lowestoft  for  change  of  air,  leaving 
the  curate  to  reign  in  his  stead  until  all  these  winds  of  doctrine 
sliould  have  time  to  blow  themselves  out.” 

“The  parish  will  never  want  bracing  breezes  so  long  ns  Mrs. 
Farquliar  is  at  liand  to  stir  tliem  up,”  I remarked.  “ Is  there  no 
chance  of  her  going  away  anywhere  for  a change  of  air?” 

My  uncle  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  “8he  does  a great  deal 
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of  good  in  the  parish,  after  her  own  fashion," 
said  he ; “ and  she  and  Dennison  are  becoming 
accustomed  to  one  another.  They  wrangle,  of 
course,  but  I think  they  ratlicr  like  that.” 

Thirlby  was  no  longer  the  hermitage  that  it 
had  once  been.  Mrs.  Farqnhar  generally  had  a 
few,  and  sometimes  a good  many,  friends  staying 
in  the  house,  besides  entertaining  the  neighbor- 
hood pretty  frequently  at  dinners  and  garden 
parties.  This  she  called  “ taking  an  interest  in 
her  fellow-creatures,”  and  inculcated  as  a Chris- 
tian duty  upon  certain  pei-sona  who  were  too  apt 
to  take  an  interest  in  notliing  but  themselves  and 
their  books.  My  uncle  accepted  it  all  in  good 
part,  only  stipulating  that  he  should  be  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  library — a point 
which  I believe  that  he  did  not  carry  without  op- 
position. 

To  the  library  he  generally  betook  himself  after 
breakbist;  and  thither  I followed  him,  glad  to 
hear  his  quiet,  kindly  voice  again,  and  to  lUten 
to  his  talk,  which  was  full  of  the  wisdom  that 
comes  of  much  reading,  and  curiously  deficient  in 
that  which  comes  from  mingling  with  the  world, 
I was  quite  at  my  ease  w ith  him  after  the  first  day. 
He  alluded  neither  to  Maud  nor  to  Lady  Con- 
stance, and  I was  sure  that  he  had  no  .suspicions 
of  wiiat  had  happened  during  iny  absence.  I 
don’t  feel  quite  so  sure  of  this  now ; but  whether 
he  had  suspieimis  or  not,  he  absiaiued  from  giv- 
ing utterance  to  them,  being  too  thorough  a gen- 
tleman and  too  good  a friend  to  force  contidences. 
As  far  as  anything  could  make  me  happy  at  that 
time,  the  companionship  of  my  old  man  did  so; 
and  I think  it  was  a pleasure  to  him,  too,  to 
have  me  with  him  once  more. 

“Squire  he’ve  picked  up  wonderful  since  you 
come  back,  Mr.  Cliawls,”  said  Bume.  “Come 
down  to  my  place  this  mornin’  he  did.  and  urst  to 
see  the  ferrets — a thing  he  ain’t  done,  dear  me 
not  this  twelvemonth.  I don’t  think  you  owl  to 
leave  him  agin;  no,  that  I don’t'.” 

I had  to  leave  him,  nevertheless ; and  in  truth 
I was  only  half  sonv  to  go.  Every  nook  and 
corner  in  Thtrlhy,  the  woods  in  w Inch  I had  so 
often  walked  with  Maud,  the  Broads  w here  I had 
sailed  and  fished  ami  skated  with  her,  were  so 
many  mute  accusers.  I breathed  more  frwdy 
when  I was  away  from  tliem  all  and  settled  in 
latndon  with  the  coaeh  who  had  undertaken  to 
prepare  me  for  my  impending  e.xaniination.  I 
was  made  to  work  tolembly  hard  during  the  four 
or  five  months  that  I spent  under  hi.s  roof,  and 
was  foibiddeu  to  take  any  part  in  the  gayeties 
of  the  London  season.  Ei»r  the.se.  however,  I had 
no  sort  of  inclination.  I sometimes  wondered 
w hether  Lady  Constance  was  one  of  the  riders  or 
of  the  gayly  dressed  jicdestriaiis  whom  I usi.k1  to 
.H-e  in  tlie  di.suncc  a.s  I to<ik  tiiy  daily  morning 
walk  through  the  Park;  but,  oddly  enough,  I 
experienced  no  longing  to  see  her  at  this  time. 

I was  confident  that,  a.s  she  had  .“aid,  we  shotild 
Uteel  again  before  we  were  niiieh  older,  and  I was 
content  to  await  the  approach  of  destinv. 

I don’t  know  whether  the  dreadful  hobgoblin 
of  Competition,  wbicb  has  beeti  raised  in  these 
later  times  by  well-meaning  persons,  and  wliieb 
to  an  old  fogy  like  myself  seems  in  a fair  way  to 
put  an  end  to  all  thorongh  education,  lias  yet 
cast  its  unholy  shade  upon  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Foreign  Office ; htit  in  my  young  days  our 
nerves  were  hanissed  by  no  Imunting  dread  of  a 
prorbne  accfiwit.  We  were  asked  to  show  a cer- 
tain degree  of  proficiency  in  the  subjects  required 
by  our  profession,  and  having  done  that,  received 
our  appointments  in  due  course.  When  my  time 
came  I had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  tiie  ex- 
aminers, and  tiie  only  penalty  I had  to  pay  for 
my  succe.s.s  was  that  of  spemling  an  entire  sum- 
nier  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  London.  At 
any  other  time  I might  have  considered  this  a 
genuine  grievance  enough,  but,  things  being  as 
they  were,  I did  not  complain  of  it.  No  prisoner 
was  ever  ies.s  eager  to  regain  hi.s  freedom,  or 
more  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  he 
had  got  it,  than  I was.  I lingered  on  in  London 
for  some  days  longer  than  wa.s  necessary,  ex- 
plaining in  a letter  to  my  uncle  what,  indeed,  was 
the  truth,  that  I was  anxious  to  be  upon  the  spot 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  I had  auy  chance  of 
obtaining  speedy  employment. 

The  wished-for  information  reached  me  prompt- 
ly and  unexpectedly.  I was  strolling  down  de- 
serted Pall  Mall,  one  warm  September  morning, 
when  I was  almost  knocked  off  my  legs  by  a 
tremendous  slap  on  the  back,  and  the  Ceiieral’s 
jovial  voice  called  out ; “ Hullo,  Charley,  my  boy ! 
vou’re  the  very  fellow  I wanted  to  see.  Let  me 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  ap- 
pointment.” 

"I’ve  passed  my  examination  all  right,”  an- 
swered I,  after  shaking  hands  with  my  old  friend ; 
“ I haven’t  got  an  appointment  yet.” 

"Oh  yes,  you  have;  you’ll  hear  of  it  officially 
in  a day  or  two.  Come  into  the  Club  and  have 
some  lunch,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

The  General  was  in  tl'ic  best  of  good  .spirits. 
He  had  just  returned  from  the  moors,  where  he 
had  had  capital  sport,  and  had  been  shooting 
above  his  average,  so  he  said.  Having  to  spend 
a day  in  Londoiq  he  had  made  a point  of  calling 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  in  order  to  put  in  a word  for 
me  with  those  in  authority  before  proceeding  U) 
Canterbury,  where  he  was  about  to  hold  an  in- 
spection of  cavaliy.  “ When  that’s  over,  we’ll 
hold  an  inspection  of  the  partridges,  eh,  Char- 
ley ?”  said  he,  giving  me  a nudge  with  his  elbow 
as  we  mounted  the  steps  of  tlie  military  club  to 
w hich  be  belonged. 

" Well,”  he  conlimievl,  when  he  hud  ordered 
luncheon,  and  we  had  seated  our.selves  at  a table 
beside  the  open  window,  “I’m  glad  to  say  that 
you  have  dropped  into  as  good  a berth  a.s  a young 
fellow  could  wish  to  start  with.  Franzen.shdhe 
is  a lively  place  in  its  way,  they  tell  me,  and  your 
chief  18  the  best  fellow  that  ever  stepped.  Ros- 
Paddy  Rossan,  we  used  to  call  him  at  school 
—a  flr*t-mte  feJlowj'^^^-’ 
moud-^bepermi 
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— this  moniing,  thinking  that  1 might  be  able  to 
be  of  some  use  to  you ; but,  gad,  sir  1 I found  I 
had  been  forestalled.  The  ladies — ah,  you  young 
rascal,  you’ve  found  out  already  what  the  ladies 
can  do  for  us ! And  I dare  say  you  know  pre- 
cious well  wiiotn  you  have  to  thank  for  your  ap- 
pointment.” 

I did  indeed  know,  and  the  knowledge  agitated 
me  more  than  I cared  to  show.  “ 1 suppose  it 
must  be  Lady  Constance  Milner,  whom  I met  at 
Naples  last  winter,”  said  I,  as  indifferently  as  I 
could.  “ Isn’t  she  a sister  of  Lord  Rossan's  T' 

“A  half-sister.  Rossan  is  old  enough  to  be 
her  father — a contemporary  of  my  own.  I’m  soi  rv 
to  say.  Dear,  dear!  how  time  does  go  on ! I^idy 
Constance  is  a deuced  agreeable  woman  and  a 
great  friend  of  mine,”  continued  the  General, 
twirling  his  mustache.  “ Some  people  are  pleased 
to  say  ill-natured  things  about  her;  but  1 take  it 
that  some  people’s  ill-natured  things  are  as  good 
as  a compliment,  eh  ?” 

“1  thought  Laily  Constance  very  pleasant,” 
said  I,  not  venturing  to  change  the  subject  at 

“ Devil  doubt  you ! You’ve  made  an  impres- 
sion in  that  quarter,  my  boy ; aud  upon  my  word, 
without  meaning  to  flatter  you  too  much,  I don’t 
wonder  at  it !”  cried  the  General,  beaming  at  me 
over  lii.s  glass  of  sherry.  “ Ah,  dear  me ! 1 wish 
I could  cliange  places  with  you  1” 

“ 1 wi.sh  you  could,  with  all  my  heart !”  thought 
I to  myself;  but  I merely  remarked  aloud  that  I 
was  not  so  sure  that  young  meu  had  the  best  of 
it  in  evei  vthiiig. 

“(Jod  bless  my  .soul!”  called  out  the  fleneral, 
swallowing  the  bait,  “ do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
don’t  bold  the  l>est  caiils?  If  we  old  fellows  cut 
you  out  every  now  and  then,  it’s  because  we  know 
iiow  to  play  the  game,  let  me  tell  you,  and  l)ecau.se 
you  don’t  take  advantage  of  your  opportunities. 
Now  I’ll  tell  you  a curious  thing  that  happened 
to  me  wlien  f was  aide-de  caiii))  to  lajrd  Beres- 
ford  at  LisIkiu  in  the  year  twenty.” 

Once  embarked  u[)ou  the  fruitful  ibcinc  of  bis 
exploits  in  love  and  war,  the  General  f<>igot  all 
alxait  Lady  Con.stan'v,  and  I was  s)»ared  any  repe- 
tition of  painful  |ib.isanli  ies.  “ My  respects  to 
Bernard,”  he  said,  as  we  p!K  t<-<|,  ••  and  tell  old 
Btinee  I'm  game  to  walk  him  off  bis  legs  yet.  You 
may  ex^tect  me  down  at  Tliirlby  in  a day  or  two.” 

He  took  it  for  granted  that  I was  going  to 
Thirlby;  and  indeed  I could  scareely  do  other- 
wise than  return  home,  though  it  was  with  some 
reluctance  and  trepidation  that  I t<x»k  my  railway 
ticket.  Nevertheless,  time  Imd  ))i(xluccd  the  ef- 
fect upon  me  that  time  alw  ays  docs  produce  iqHUi 
every  one.  1 liud  l>ecome  accustomed  to  the  sit- 
uation ; I had  even  begun  to  make  some  excuses 
for  myself.  Taking  the  worst  jwssible  view  of 
my  conduct,  it  could  not  be  said  that  I bud  broken 
any  engagement ; Maud  bad  nd'u.sjsl  to  iiear  of 
my  love,  and  bad  given  me  no  sort  of  hint  that  it 
was  returned ; my  uncle  imd  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  oidy  time  and  absence  could  prove 
the  sincerity  of  my  feelings.  Tliese  pleas  did  not 
satisfy  me ; but  I made  use  of  them  in  default  of 
better  ones,  and  the  mere  reiteration  of  them 
gave  me  a kind  of  confidence. 

The  dreaded  meeting,  which  Utok  place  the  day- 
after  nty  return  home,  proved,  like  the  generality 
of  dreaded  events,  much  less  formidable  than  I 
bad  expected.  Maud  and  the  Rector  came  up  to 
the  Hall  to  welcome  and  congratulate  me,  and  the 
former  wa.s  8<t  self-pos.-'cssed,  so  friendly,  so  ap- 
parently oblivious  of  the  circumstanees  under 
which  we  had  parted,  that — unreasonable  as  it 
may  seem — 1 was  a little  disappointed  in  her.  I 
myself  was  anything  but  8elf-|)osses.sed ; but  I 
remembered  that  she  would  naturally  set  down 
niy  embarra.s.sment  to  any  cause  rather  than  the 
right  one,  and  her  determination  to  put  me  at 
my  ease  was  successful  after  a time.  What  gave 
me  a sharp  pang  of  remorse  was  the  absurd  be- 
havior of  ti^-amp,  w hom  she  bad  brought  with  her, 
and  who  greeted  me  with  the  most  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  delight,  tearing  round  and 
round  the  room  till  all  the  breath  was  out  of  his 
body,  and  finally  prostrating  himself  l>eforc  me 
with  all  four  legs  in  the  air,  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  do  in  old  days  when  he  wanted  his  breast-bone 
rubbed  with  my  foot — form  of  attention  which, 
for  some  i*eason  or  other,  was  especially  grateful 
to  his  feelings.  The  contrast  between  his  fidelity 
and  my  own  inconstancy  struck  me  so  forcibly 
that  I bent  over  him  a great  deal  longer  than 
was  necessary,  for  I felt  as  if  Maud  niuat  discov- 
er the  truth  if  I raised  my  eyes. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  want  your  dog  back,  Char- 
ley,” she  said,  “ because  I give  you  fair  warning 
that  I don’t  mean  to  surrender  him  now.  Mr. 
Le  Marchant  formally  made  him  over  to  me  in 
your  name,  and  he  really  has  a genuine  regard 
for  me,  though  you  iniglit  not  suppose  it  from 
the  way  he  is  going  on  at  this  moment.” 

“He  has  always  been  your  property,”  said  I; 
“ you  know,  I bought  him  for  you.” 

She  wa.s  looking  more  lovely  than  ever,  I no- 
ticed — if  that  had  any  longer  i)cen  any  business 
of  mine.  It  was  dreadful  to  me  to  think  that  I 
had  renounced  her ; and  yet  1 never  for  one  mo- 
ment felt  it  possible  that  that  mute  renuuciaUoii 
could  be  recalled. 

I was  glad  when  she  went  away.  The  Rector 
had  half  an  hour’s  argument  with  Mrs.  Faixjuhar, 
ill  the  course  of  which  I overheard  her  telling 
him  that  iie  was  “just  like  the  hor.se  and  mule, 
which  gave  no  undei-standiiig and  then  the 
visit  came  to  an  end.  I did  not  Offer  to  walk 
back  with  my  friends,  a-s  I should  certainly  have 
done  a year  before. 

After  a day  or  two  the  General  arrived  in  ful- 
fitliiient  of  bis  promise ; and  Geot^e  Warren  com- 
iug  over  with  hi.s  gun,  we  had  a very  good  after- 
mam  among  the  turnips  and  the  stubble.  A gmxl 
afternoon,  that  is  to  say,  for  iny  felIow.s|>ortsmeu ; 
1,  myself,  being  out  of  sorts,  shot  badly,  ami  iu- 
ciii  rcd  the  serious  displeasure  of  Bunce,  who  ob- 
served that  be  didn’t  think  nowt  o’  them  furrin- 
cerin’  trips,  nor  yet  of  kicking  your  heda  in 


London  all  the  blessed  summer  through.  “I 
don’t  see  no  call  for  it,”  he  concluded,  decisively. 
The  truth  was  that  Bunce  was  not  the  only  per- 
son present  who  was  displeased  with  me,  and  I 
was  uncomforUbly  aware  of  the  fact.  Geoige 
Warren,  on  being’ Informed  of  my  intended  des- 
tination, liad  put  on  a very  grave  face,  and  when 
I tried  to  turn  tlie  matter  off  by  remarking  that 
I believed  Franzcnslibhc  was  not  lialf  a bad  sort 
of  place,  and  that  I bof)ed  to  get  some  shooting 
there,  and  so  fortli,  he  only  looketl  me  full  in  the 
eyes  for  a moment,  said,  “ All ! I don’t  know.  I’m 
sure,”  and  changed  the  subject.  I had  not  careil 
much  about  Geoi-ge’s  censures  a few  months 
back ; but  times  were  clianged  now,  and  his  very 
presence  made  me  asliamed. 

Nor  was  the  day  to  close  without  shame  of  a 
still  woi-se  kind  falling  upon  me.  As  we  were 
drawing  near  liome  in  the  evening,  we  were  met 
by  my  uncle  and  the  Rector  aud  Maud,  who  had 
walked  out  to  inquire  wliat  sport  we  had  bod ; 
aud  after  the  bag  had  been  ins|>ectcd,  and  we  had 
all  resumed  our  march  in  a body,  the  Rector  took 
it  into  his  head  to  ask  when  I was  to  proceed  to 
my  post,  innocently  remarking  that  I was  a lucky 
fellow  to  lie  sent  to  one  of  the  European  loiuils, 
iiisUoid  of  to  Persia,  or  Peru,  or  some  such  oiit- 
laiidisli  country.  Up  to  that  time  the  General 
bad  niaile  no  allusion  to  my  future  cai-eer;  but 
tlie  Rector’s  observation  put  him  iu  mind  of  what 
I had  fondly  hoptsl  he  had  forgotten,  and  lie  must 
needs  clioose  this  most  inopportune  moment  for 
iiifurniing  the  company,  with  a knowing  wink, 
tliat  I had  {Miwerfiil  allies  at  my  back. 

“ U|)on  my  life,  Bt-rnaixl,  you  must  Uxik  after 
this  fellow;  lie’s  a sad  dog.  1 can  tell  yon!  I 
thought  1 might  lie  able  to  give  him  a lift  by 
being  prwious  civil  to  the  people  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  from  tlie  Secretary  of  State  downward; 
but  be  knew  a trick  worth  two  of  tliat,  by  George! 
Has  lie  told  you  alxait  bis  friend  laidy  (’oiistaiice 
Milner  yet?  Isaik  at  him  blushing.  Miss  Den- 
nison! Never  mind,  Charley;  don’t  lie  angry. 
Many  an  older  and  wiser  man  thau  you  has  found 
licr  ladyship  irresistible.” 

1 bad  a sincere  affeetioii  for  the  Geiieral,  wiio 
Inul  always  l>een  iiiy  friend,  but  if  wishes  could 
kill,  I reaily  think  be  would  have  ceased  to  breathe 
then  and  there,  lii  happy  uiic-onsciousness  of  the 
miiiilerons  passions  tli.tl  he  was  arousing,  he  went 
oil  w ith  bis  cruel  jocularities,  only  desisting  when 
(n*orgc  generously  c-ame  to  the  rescue  with  the 
boid  assertion  that  I.sidy  Constance  was  a good- 
natured  person  of  w horn  we  liad  happened  to  see 
a good  deal  on  our  travels,  but  that  he  didn’t,  for 
bis  part,  think  her  at  all  likely  to  reoieuiber  ac- 
quaintances who  were  out  of  sight. 

When  I raised  iiiy  eyes,  I found  that  both 
George  and  Maud  were  lixiking  at  me,  and  1 saw, 
or  thought  I saw,  upon  the  face  of  each  of  liiein 
the  same  expression  of  mingled  compassion  and 
coiiteinpt.  It  was  a miserable  moment.  If  1 bad 
iiad  any  presence  of  mind  al  all,  I siiouid  have 
pursued  the  subject,  or  at  all  events  .said  .some- 
thing, no  matter  what ; but  the  sense  of  my  guilt 
overpowered  me,  and  I inaintuined  a dismal  si- 
lence, thereby  making  it  fierfeclly  clear  to  every- 
body that  there  was  more  ground  for  the  Gener- 
al’s insinuatioii.s  than  be  biin.self  siipfiused. 

After  that  day  Lady  Constanee  was  no  more 
s|iokeii  of  in  my  presenee.  What  my  nnele 
tboiiglit  about  her,  or  whether  be  thought  nlxmt 
her  at  all,  I could  not  guess ; but  be  asked  iio 
questions,  and  was  to  all  outward  appearance 
quite  easy  in  his  mind  with  regard  to  my  future. 
Maud,  on  her  side,  was  scarcely  less  reticent,  and 
assumed,  when  we  met,  that  friendly,  elder-sister- 
ly demeanor  which  I had  so  greatly  re.seiiteti  in 
days  gone  by,  but  of  which  I no  longer  fell  enti- 
tled to  complain. 

An  official  conimand  to  lake  up  my  new  duties 
without  delay  came  ere  long  to  put  an  end  to  a 
situation  which  was  fast  beconiing  unbearable; 
and  1 left  Thirlby,  glad,  indeed,  that  the  woful 
disclosure  had  been  as  good  as  made,  yet  half 
sorry  that  its  wofulness  should  have  been  so  im- 
perfectly appreciated. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

F R A M Z E N B H O H K . 


The  ancient  Duchy  of  Suabia,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a kingdom  by  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
confirmed  in  that  dignity  at  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, was  one  of  the  most  smiling,  prosperous,  aud 
contented  of  the  secondary  German  States.  Its 
low  vine-clad  hills,  its  pine  woods,  and.  rocky 
heights,  among  whicli  the  river  Sclilummerbach 
lazily  meandered  on  its  way  to  join  tlic  Rhine,  its 
high-roofed  villages,  overtopp^  by  the  Gothic 
spires  of  a less  material  age,  were  the  pride  of 
tlie  broad-shouldered,  broad-faced  folks  who  sa- 
luted all  strangers  with  a bow  and  a friendly 
(riitm-Morffen — a race  whose  grievances  were 
few,  and  whose  placid  enjoyment  of  existence  re- 
quired notiiirig  beyond  a sufficiency  of  beer  and 
an  occasional  Kirinena  to  keep  it  going. 

Franzeiishbiie,  the  capital,  had  a European 
celebrity  as  tlie  cliosen  home  of  many  musicians, 
artists,  authoi-s,  and  philosoplicrs,  all  of  whom 
flourished  under  the  sway  of  King  Rudolf  II.,  a 
mouarcli  of  refined  and  literary  Ustes,  whose  an- 
cestors had  ruled  iu  the  land  since  the  thiiteeiith 
century,  and  from  whom  he  had  inherited  a pri- 
vate fortune  large  enough  to  justify  him  in  Ul«r- 
ally  subsidizing  the  Hof-thmter,  building  a fine 
new  lucture-gallerv,  and  otherwise  emhellishiug 
his  mode.st  metropolis. 

Tlie  British  Minister  was  rather  an  oma- 
mental  than  a useful  pei-soiinge.  It  would  be 
unjust  alike  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  Lord 
Rossan  to  say  that  ids  ap|)oiiitiiieiit  to  so  uniin- 
portant  a j>ost  was  tlie  measure  of  his  abilities. 
The  loreigii  Oftiee,  as  evervlxidy  knows,  rises 
above  inere  considerations  of  ability  in  its  selec- 
tion of  fit  persons  to  represent  her  Majesty  abroad, 
and  Lord  Rossan  was  universally  admitt^  to  pos- 
sess all  the  claims  to  promotion  that  experience, 
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good  sense,  and  suoMaa  of  a 

can  furnish. 

wntury  spent  in  the  eervioe,  he  b«d  obto,^/ 
higher  prize  than  a second-class 
probably  because  he  lacked  mid« 
and  also  because  he  was  rinnlarlT  -’-ftriL 
that  ambition  which  was 
to  his  half-sister.  His  esUtea  in  Ire! 
he  never  visited,  were  said  to  be  he*, 
gaged ; his  carelessness  and  liberalitt  ir 
to  bear  an  inverse  relation  to  the  iwt- 
pui-ae : perhaps  he  preferred  the  repo^ 
omy  of  Franzetishbhe,  where  nolsidy  exo- 
King  was  rieli,  to  the  cliances  of  distinction 
ed  by  more  brilliant  and  expensive  capiuls  b 
F ranzenshohe  lie  lived,  to  use  liis  own  eipressbn 
like  a fighting-cock.  He  had  a house  a<  hie  a.*  a 
palace  (iiideeil,  it  was  gencrailv  sjHiken  of  by  the 
natives  as  the  Etiglisclie  PnkLs);  he  hadxnet. 
celleiit  cook  and  a cosmopolitan  circle  of  frieads 
and  acquaintances.  “And  what  more  wuoM 
you  have?”  as  he  himself  was  wont  to  inquirf 
“ Hasn’t  the  Queen  given  me  nil  I ever  asked 
for  ?— not  to  mention  my  Blue  Ribbon  of  St.  Pat 
rick,  which  I didn’t  ask  for,  and  which  cost  me 
more  than  it  was  worth,  between  ourselves,’’ 

At  the  time  when  I was  privilegetJ  to  make  his 
ac'quaintaiice  he  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  with 
an  erect  figure,  a close-shaven,  good-humored 
face,  and  a Celtic  twinkle  alwiit  the  comers  of 
his  gray  eyes.  He  was  iKipular  with  all  classes 
of  society,  and  especially  so  with  his  suhoi-dinates, 
in  whose  company  he  was  fond  of  relating  good 
ctories,  to  which  a suspicion  of  a brogue  lent  vl 
ditional  iiumor.  The  brogue  disappeared,  togeth- 
er with  the  shooting-coat  of  every-day  life,  then 
be  assumed  his  Ministerial  functions,  and  at  such 
times  Lord  Ros.san  displayed  a dignity,  a courte- 
sy, and  ail  acciuainunce  with  the  minor  points  of 
etiipiette  wliich  had  won  him  golden  opinions  it 
the  somewhat  punctilious  Court  to  which  he  was 
accrcditesl.  By  hi.s  wife,  a gentle,  delicate  little 
old  lady,  who  had  the  apjiearance  of  being  consid- 
erably  his  senior,  and  u|)on  whose  life  the  losof 
ail  only  son  had,  many  rears  back, cast  a penu 
tient  gi(M>m,  he  was  ado^  as  the  best  and  wisest 
of  iiinnkiiid.  Lady  Rossan  was  not  less  kind- 
lieaited,  though  she  was  a good  deal  less  popular, 
than  the  sprightly  Minister.  She  perform^  her 
duties  well  and  easily,  but  without  eiithusiasm; 
she  was  much  given  to  works  of  charity,  hut  was 
not  very  ciitiuisiastic  about  them  either.  The  two 
strongest  feelings  in  her  nature  were  a profound 
admiration  for  her  husband,  and  an  almost  equal- 
ly profound  horror  of  her  husband’s  sister. 

All  tiie  above  details  became  known  to  me  be- 
fore I had  been  long  domiciled  with  this  amiable 
and  unaffected  couple.  They  reteireti  me  with 
the  uUiiost  kindness ; bright  and  sunny  rooms 
were  piovided  for  me  in  a comer  of  their  big 
liou.se,  aud  I soon  found  myself  as  much  at  home 
with  tliciu  a.s  if  I liad  known  tliera  all  my  life. 
Tlie  other  members  of  the  Legation  happened  m 
be  married  men,  with  the  exception  of  one.wlio 
wa.*!  away  on  leave,  and  thus  I was  tiirown  imo 
more  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  my 
chief  than  I niiglit  otherwise  Lave  been.  By  the 
aid  of  his  friendly  hints  and  introductions,  1 
made  friends  in  a very  short  time  with  all  the 
pleasantest  fieople  in  Franzenshbhe:  I xccom- 
paiiied  him  to  several  shooting  parties  in  the 
neighl)orhoo<i ; and  altogether  I should  have 
foutid  my  new  fashion  of  life  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able if  I liad  not  been  firmly  convinced  that  en- 
joyment was  no  longer  among  iny  capacities.  Of 
Lady  Constance  Lord  Rossan  did  not  say  much, 
beyond  confirming  the  Gcnenil’.s  report  th*t  she 
had  sjieeially  recommended  me  to  him,  and  I wss 
too  timid  to  do  more  than  ask  where  she  was, 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  believed  she  was  psv 
iiig  visits  iu  England,  but  that  her  movemeut.* 
were  so  erratic  that  it  was  difficult  to  sav  where 
slie  might  be  at  any  given  moment. 

Due  morning,  however,  he  came  in  to  brw 
fast  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  ctlied 
out  across  the  table : “ Elizabeth,  can  we  find 
room  in  our  barrack  for  a lady  who  want! » 
drawing-room  to  herself,  and  brings  s wnner 
and  a maid  with  her?  Con  writes  tome  thxtsM 
intends  spending  the  winter  here.”  „ 

Dismay  was  vividly  depicted  upon  udy 
Ban’s  features,  but  she  answered 
“Certainly,  dear;  tliere  is  no  difficuit.r 
rooms.  But  I am  afraid  Constance  will  nn 
winter  at  Franzenshohe  very  dull.” 

“ Not  she,”  returned  Lord  Rossan. 
sav  for  her  that,  if  she  knows 
she  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  6'“^"  ® 
rials  as  fall  to  her  hand.  Set  Con  down  at 
buctoo  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  answer  for  it 
fore  a month  is  out  she’ll  have  wormed  e _ ■ 
into  the  confidence  of  the  King,  surtw  * P 
turn  him  off  his  throne,  struck  up  » 

tion  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  made  ?«  • 

money  bv  depreciating  ivory  in  the  my 
then  buying  it  all  up.  Now  isn’t  that  true, »» 
well  ?” 

I lauglied,  and  said  I hoj^  not. 

“I  am  sure  Mr.  Maxwell  thinks  much 
highlv  of  Lady  Constance  than  you  no, 
said  Udy  Rossan,  quietly  „ „„ 

I glanced  apprehensively  at  her.  b 
discover  auy  sign  of  latent  ironv 
grave  face.  Perhaps  she  only 
vey  a deferential  note  of  warning  to  ^ ^ 
who  was  apt  to  be  a little  ih? 

marks  sometimes.  1 was  not  {'n,' 

news  of  Lady  Constance’s  ' f.  ,oul  1 

some  time  past  I had  felt  sure 
come ; and  for  some  time,  too, 
scious  of  a great  desire  to  wiih 


The  first  feeling  of  anger 


f anger  amj 
which  I liad  found  mywlf  enrollM  ^ 
of  her  numerous  worshippers  liw  I ^ 
and  had  given  placfr-I  ‘ KotheCftt- 
ache  of  a foisaken  lover,  but  ra^  » 
ing  of  an  opium-eater  for  Ae 
grown  into  a neorasltyof 
lei  ia  not  a ptetQf  " 
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another  to  express  the  peculiar  fascination  which 
Lady  Constance  exercised  over  me.  I should 
have  been  very  glad  to  be  able  to  live  without 
her,  but  I was  certain  that  I couldn’t  live  with- 
out her. 

As  the  time  fixed  for  her  arrival  drew  near,  I 
became  sensible  of  a nervous  distiiiietude  aud 
curiosity,  mingled  with  indefinite  hopes.  Cpon 
what  footing  ought  I to  consider  myself  as  stand- 
ing with  regard  to  her?  Would  she  acknow- 
ledge Chat  she  had  come  to  Franzenshuhe  l>e- 
cause  I was  there  ? aud  had  that  in  reality  any- 
thing to  do  with  her  uuex|K-cted  descent  upon 
her  relatives?  How  aud  where  would  our  first 
meeting  take  place? 

My  mind  was  set  at  rest  as  to  the  last  of  these 
queries  by  Lord  Rossaii,  who,  having  other  en- 
gagements, requested  me  to  await  his  sister’s  ar- 
rivd  at  the  station ; the  remainder  were  speedily 
responded  to  by  Lady  Constance  herself.  Most 
people  are  tired,  grimy,  and  cross  after  a long 
railway  journey : Lady  Constance  steppetl  out  on 
to  the  platform  looking  as  fresh  and  neat  as  if 
she  had  just  left  her  dressing-room,  and  in  re- 
ply to  my  inquiry,  told  me  that  she  didn’t  know 
what  it  was  to  be  physically  fatigued.  Then,  as 
we  bad  a few  minutes  to  wait  while  Antonio  was 
collecting  her  trunks,  site  looked  me  all  over 
from  head  to  foot,  and  remarked, 

“I  suppose  you  would  be  desperately  affront- 
ed If  one  said  that  you  had  grown  ?” 

“I  shouldn’t  be  affrontetl  if  it  were  true,”  I 
answered;  “but  it  isn’t.  I have  always  under- 
stood that  human  growth  stops  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  I am  past  that  age.’’ 

“Well,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  you  have 
developed.  Particularly  if  I add  that  you  have 
improved.’’ 

I answered,  perhaps  a little  sulkily,  that  I was 
glad  she  thought  so.  I did  not  (juite  like  the 
turn  that  the  conversation  was  taking,  and  broke 
it  off  to  suggest  that  we  should  drive  on  to  the 
Legation,  and  let  the  servants  follow  with  the 
luggage.  But  she  took  it  up  again  as  soon  as 
we  were  seated  in  the  open  carriage  which  was 
waiting  for  us.  “ Yes,"  she  said,  “ you  have  im- 
proved. You  are  less  of  a hobbledehoy  than 
you  were,  and  you  have  already  put  on  a certain 
professional  swagger  which  is  not  unbecoming. 

I am  sorry,  however,  to  detect  traces  of  care  upon 
your  countenance.  Would  it  be  presuming  too 
far  to  ask  whether  you  have  been  crossed  in 
love  ?’’ 

This  was  a little  too  bad.  “ Really,”  I ex- 
cltumed,  “if  you  can’t  answer  that  question  I 
don’t  know  who  can.” 

“Ah,”  she  said,  “I  think  I do  remember  your 
telling  me  something  about  an  engaging  young 
creature  in  the  country  to  whom  you  were  at- 
tached. I trust  you  didn’t  find  that  your  Phyllis 
had  taken  up  with  another  Corydon  dui  ing  your 
absence  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  I,  coldly,  “ what  your  ob- 
ject is  in  putting  me  off  like  this ; but  it  scciiis 
to  me  that  you  are  rather  overacting  your  part. 
You  will  hardly  persuade  me  that  you  have  for- 
gotten Taormina  so  soon.” 

She  laughed  a little.  “It  is  more  than  six 
months  since  we  were  at  Taormina.  Still,  1 don't 
forget  what  I said  to  you  that  artcrn<K>n.  1 re- 
member, among  other  things,  telling  you  that  if 
you  cared  about  keeping  my  friendship  you  niu.-^t 
be  content  to  accept  me  for  what  I am.  I was 
in  one  frame  of  mind  at  Taormina  ; I am  in  (|uitc 
another  to-day.  You  strike  me  as  being  wanting 
in  quickness  of  perception,  which  is  a great  defect 
in  a diplomatist.” 

There  were  few  evenings  in  the  week  on  which 
a friend  or  two  did  not  dine  with  the  hospitable 
Lord  Rossan,  and  on  this  particular  evening  w e 
had  a somewhat  larger  nunil>er  of  guests  than 
usual.  Directly  after  dinner,  however,  the  w hole 
party  adjourned  to  the  opera,  as  the  custom  of 
Franzenshohe  wa.s,  only  Lady  t’onsUnce  e.xcusing 
herself  on  the  i)lea  of  fatigue  after  her  journey. 
Now,  as  she  had  already  told  me  that  she  was  not 
tired,  and  as  she  certainly  presented  no  appear- 
ance of  being  so,  it  looked  very  much  as  though 
an  oppoitunity  were  being  offered  to  me,  of  which 
it  only  depended  ujk>u  my.self  to  take  advantage. 
With  this  impression  u|)oii  my  mind,  therefore, 

I saw  the  others  into  their  carriages,  and  then, 
instead  of  walking  across  to  the  theatre  after 
them,  as  I was  expected  to  do,  run  upstairs  again 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  Lady  Constance  was 
sitting  upon  an  ottoman,  perusing  the  ^ /iwuLm-fie 
Anzeiffer. 

“ At  last !”  I exclaimed,  throwing  myself  bold- 
ly down  beside  her. 

She  did  not  move;  but  she  looked  at  me  from 
beneath  her  lowered  eyelids  with  a sliglit  air  of 
surprise,  which  did  not  fail  to  have  the  effect — 
that  it  was  probably  ifitended  to  have — of  making 
me  rather  uncomfortable.  She  broke  the  short 
pause  that  ensued  by  asking,  in  her  brusque  way, 

“ Well,  does  Franzenshohe  please  you  ?” 

“ It  does,  now  that  you  are  here,”  I answered. 
“ I should  not  be  here  myself  but  for  you,  should 
I ? They  told  me  in  London  Uiat  I had  to  thank 
you  for  roy  appointment.” 

“ Yes,  I believe  so,”  said  slie.  “ I always  like 
to  do  my  friends  a good  turn  when  it  is  not  too 
much  trouble.” 

“ You  did  mean  to  do  me  a good  turn,  then  ?” 

“ Perhaps  I ought  not  to  have  called  it  by  that 
name.  I wished  you  to  be  sent  here.” 

“ Why  did  you  wish  that  ? Was  it — I know  it 
sounds  rather  presumptuous  to  ask — but  was  it 
at  all  because  you  wanted  me  to  be  in  the  same 
place  as  yon?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  laughed.  “ Per- 
haps,” she  said. 

That  was  quite  enough  for  me.  All  the  pent- 
up  emotions  of  six  months  rushed  from  my  heart 
to  my  Ups,  and  poured  themselves  forth  in  a 
rhapsody  which  I do  not  now  feel  called  upon  to 
put  into  print.  In  the  course  of  it  I told  her 
wo  whole  history  of  my  boyish  love  for  Maud 
Deuuiaoii,  and  tried  to  explain  how,  all  of  a sud- 


den and  greatly  against  my  will,  I had  been  forced 
to  admit  that  that  love  was  not  what  I had  sup- 
posed it  to  bo.  I made  no  sex’ret  of  the  fact  that 
my  passion  fur  herself  had  brought  me  a great 
deal  more  pain  than  happiness,  but  added  that, 
after  what  I bad  told  her,  she  would  at  least  not 
doubt  its  sincerity.  Slie  beard  me  out  without 
interruption.  Once  or  twice  she  seemed  to  be 
touched,  and  even — as  1 fancied — a little  bit  re- 
morseful. Hot  when  I wcund  up  by  seizing  her 
band  impetuously,  her  face  changed,  aud  she 
drew  back  with  a look  of  cold  displeasure. 

“ All !”  she  said  ; “ let  ns  understand  one  an- 
other, if  you  please.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?” 

“ What  does  it  mean  ?”  I echoed,  stupidly.  “ It 
means  that  I love  you — that  I would  die  for  you — 
that — ” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  she  interrupted,  impatiently ; “ that 
is  understood  : we  know  all  that.  The  question 
is,  what  do  you  expect?  Because  your  way  of 
conducting  yourself  leads  one  to  suppose  that  you 
expect  something.” 

I shook  my  head.  “ I know  it’s  hopeless,”  I 
said  ; and  in  truth  the  hopelisis  nature  of  my  ad- 
oration was  not  the  least  of  its  attractions  for 
me.  At  a certain  age  the  prospect  of  a blighted 
life  and  an  early  demi.se  possesses  charms  at 
which  we  smile  in  after-years,  though  I am  not 
sure  that  there  is  iniieh  to  laugli  at  in  “ feeling’s 
dull  decay,”  or  that  one  is  any  the  better  for 
knowing  that  nothing  signifies  particularly. 

“ I know  it's  hopeless,”  I repeated  ; “ but  I had 
to  tell  you.” 

Upon  this  she  cea.sed  to  frown.  “ Don’t  de- 
spair,” suiil  she;  “you  will  get  over  this  attack 
all  in  good  time,  and  marry  your  Miss  Dennison — 
or  somebody  else,  perhaps,  and  be  as  happy  as 
other  people.” 

I shook  my  head  again. 

“Oh  yes,  you  will,”  she  declared,  encouraging- 
ly ; “ and,  if  you  are  tlisposed  to  give  the  devil 
his  due,  you  may  recollect  that  I took  some  trou- 
ble to  drive  you  away  from  my  perilous  neigli- 
borbood.” 

Soon  after  this  she  dismissed  me,  and  I thought 
it  as  well  to  proceed  to  the  theatre,  where  1 ar- 
rived in  time  to  see  the  last  act  of  the  Proph^le 
from  Lord  Rossun’s  box.  Nol>ody  asked  me 
where  I had  been,  btit  kind  Lady  Rossan,  wlio 
bad  suspicions,  grounded,  no  doubt,  upon  past 
experience,  found  a favorable  niomeut  to  whisper 
a few  words  of  goo<l  advice  to  me. 

“ I have  no  son  of  my  own,”  she  said,  in  con- 
clusion, “so  I sometimes  take  tlie  liberty  to  in- 
terfere with  yoimg  men  who  have  no  mother.  I 
am  afraid  iny  sister-in-law  is  not  one  of  the  hi- 
liies  whom  your  mother,  if  she  were  still  alive, 
would  like  to  see  you  very  attentive  to.” 

I tliankcd  her,  .atid  got  away  as  8(Kjn  as  I could. 
Her  counsel  was  well  meant,  Imt  it  came  far  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use,  and  what  little  effect  it 
miglit  have  had  upon  me  wouhl  have  been  quite 
eatieelled  when  I diseoveretl,  as  1 .soon  did,  that 
she  and  [,:idy  Constunee  were  senreely  upon 
speaking  terms.  They  met  every  day,  and  never 
reached  the  point  of  open  disagreement;  the  eld- 
er lady  persistently  iirnored  the  younger,  by  wliom, 
in  her  turn,  she  w as  as  |)ersistetitly  ignored. 

“ Lady  Rossan,”  said  the  .Minister  to  me  one 
day  in  a moment  of  eonfiijenee,  “ is  one  of  tlie 
best  women,  and  incomparably  the  beat  hater,  I 
have  ever  known.” 

[TO  ar.  ooNTiNcm..] 


THE  L.VTE  Iinill  J.  HASTINGS. 

The  editor  and  jirojirietor  of  the  New  York 
Cominercidl  AdvfrtUtr,  the  olilest  newspa|)er  iti 
tile  city,  died  in  his  cottage  at  Monmouth  Beach, 
near  Long  Branch,  New  .Jersey,  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Se|)temher,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  cau.sed 
by  injuries  received  ten  days  before,  when  an  ex- 
press wag<in  was  driven  against  his  carriage  and 
overturned  it.  Mr.  IIa.stisus’s  death  was  entirely 
unexpected  by  tlie  public,  as  liie  daily  bnlletitis 
printed  after  the  accident  indicated  a gradual  im- 
provetnetit  in  his  eotiditiou.  Wlieii  the  end  came, 
it  was  entirely  peaceful. 

Hi(iii  J.  Hastino.s  was  one  of  those  sturdy 
north  of  Ireland  men  who  are  quick  to  seize  and 
strong  to  hold  the  opportunities  offered  by  this 
refiublic  to  noble  ambition  and  indomitable  [iluek. 
He  came  hither  a child  of  eiglit  years,  witliout 
friends,  save  his  father  and  mother  and  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  them  in  very  motlest 
circumstances ; he  closed  his  career  ricli,  prosper- 
ous, and  with  troops  of  friends.  Enemies  he  had, 
too,  but  these  w ere  the  natural  result  of  the  exer- 
cise of  those  very  qualities  that  in.spire  and  fa.sh- 
ion  the  most  enduring  friendships.  Franknes.-', 
courage,  perseverance,  the  recognition  of  no  such 
word  us  fail,  singleness  of  purpose,  uncompro- 
nd.sing  partisanship,  combativeness,  and  self-eon- 
fidenee  are  traits  that  overcome  obstacles,  and 
enable  their  posses.sor  to  choose  and  occupy  the 
vantage-ground.  These  traits  were  bis,  and  in 
their  coinpany  vetv  geuero.sity,  genial  humor, 
and  bluff  and  unaffected  manners ; so  that  those 
who  liked  Mr.  Hasti.nus  liked  him  very  much, 
and  those  who  disliked  him  hated  him.  From 
the  time  when,  a lad  of  ten  years,  he  nm  on  er- 
rands fur  a dry-goods  dealer  in  William  Street, 
his  one  ambition  was  to  Ijecuiiie  a journalist, 
and  to  have  a journal  of  his  own.  With  seven 
dullai's  and  fifty  cents  in  capital — good  old  days 
were  tho.se — ho  started  the  Albany  Knicktrbock- 
«r,  and  rode  on  that  successful  venture  into  the 
arena  of  politics,  wliere  for  forty  years  he  felt 
himself  at  home,  because  he  knew  how  to  win. 
The  Cotnruerrial  Advertiger,  which  he  took  from 
tlie  hands  of  Tul'rlow  Wkkd  in  1868,  which 
Noah  Wkbstkr,  the  lexicographer,  had  brought 
into  existence  as  a Federalist  of  the  Federalists, 
and  wliich,  whether  Federalist,  National  Repub- 
lican, Whig,  or  Republican,  had  always  been 
first  and  foremost  a political  newspaper,  was  at 
I once  the  object  and  the  goal  of  h'la  professional 


pride.  He  would  have  sold  himself  sooner  than 
have  sold  it.  The  most  lucrative  offers  to  part 
with  it  did  not  even  tempt  him ; and  it  was  his 
delight  and  his  business  to  cherish  its  political 
traditions,  and  to  make  it  a power  in  the  Republic- 
an party.  Like  a true  editor  of  the  old  regime, 
he  never  failed  to  attend  a convention  of  his 
party,  and  to  become  personally  ae<|uainted  with 
its  leading  spirits;  and  if  the  issue  was  one  of 
Stalwartism  or  Half-Breedisni,  wlio  was  more  apt 
in  inventing  such  designutive  terms,  or  mure 
skillful  in  ringing  the  cliangcs  on  them? 

Mr.  Hasti.nus  will  long  be  missed,  even  in  this 
busy  and  forgetful  metropolis.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  were  not  surprise<l  that  his  own  journal 
said  of  him  on  the  evening  after  his  death  : “ Ev- 
ery man  wliose  duties  connect  iiini  with  tlie  Com- 
merritU  Advertiser  feels  that  he  ha.s  experienceti 
a personal  loss.  There  was  about  Hl'uh  J.  Ha.s- 
TiNos  a geniality,  a sincerity,  an  appreciation  of 
his  co-laborers,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who 
held  busines.s  relations  with  him,  or  served  under 
his  direction.” 


THE  GARFIELD  MONUMENT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  • 

Os  page  697  we  give  a picture  of  the  (Jarfield 
statue  to  be  erected  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Fi-ancisco,  California.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
foundation  on  which  tlie  statue  will  rest  was  laid 
on  the  24th  of  August,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grand  I^oilge  of  Masons  in  Califoniia,  assisted 
by  tlie  Grand  Encumpiiient  of  Knights  Templar 
of  the  United  States.  More  than  100,000  people 
witnessed  the  ceremonies. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

A WITNE.SS  who,  because  of  his  prominence  in 
the  National  Labor  Party,  may  be  presumed  to 
see  the  prolilems  of  life  from  the  laboring-man’s 
point  of  view,  testified  recently  liefore  the  Senate 
Coiniuittee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  this  city 
that  he  maintained  that  a person  could  “go 
through  life  very  comfoitably  on  nii  income  of 
twenty -five  thousand  dollars  a year.”  In  this 
cautious  statement  his  disciples  wlm  are  work- 
ing the  year  round  for  a dollar  or  two  a day 
will  doubtless  coincide. 

A number  of  cow-boys,  wearing  sombreros, 
buckskin  garments,  and  big  revolvers  as  evi- 
dences of  their  genuineness,  were  arrested  in 
Chicago  not  along  ago.  They  explained  that 
tliey  had  not  come  to  capture  the  town,  but  to 
bring  a lot  of  cattle,  and  the  police  let  them  go, 
after  taking  the  precaution  to  deprive  them  of 
their  weapons. 

In  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  a new  suit  of  clothes  Little  Chief,  a Cheyenne 
Indian,  says : “ I don't  care  much  for  grub,  but  I 
do  like  to  dres.s  in  proper  style.  I want  the  Ijest 
white  hat  you  can  purchase  in  the  market.” 
There  are  a gcMsl  many  people  who  live  much 
nearer  New  York  tliaii  does  this  dude  of  the 
Western  wihls  who  give  dress  the  preference 
«hen  compelled  to  choose  between  it  and  a good 
table.  They  are  less  frank  than  he  is,  however. 

.\  eommittee  acting  for  tlie  National  Ifod  and 
Keel  Asswiatiou  has  given  an  opinion  as  to  the 
differenec  between  an  amateur  and  a professiun- 
iil  fisherman.  An  amateur  is  defined  a.s  one  who 
has  never  fished  for  a living,  has  never  been  a 
guide,  ami  has  never  been  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
manufacture  of  fishing-tackle.  In  the  Hy-cast- 
ing  eontest.s  at  Harlem  .Mere,  in  Central  Park,  la.-<t 
fall,  one  of  ilie  most  expert  of  tlie  coiitestuiits 
was  an  angler  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had 
never  eaiiglit  a fish.  He  was  in  the  employment 
of  a firm  that  dealt  in  anglers’  materials,  and  had 
east  lines  in  liarien  waters  till  he  had  attained 
almost  alisolute  perfection. 

A firm  of  lawyers  in  London  advertises  in  this 
city  the  pro|iose(i  sale  in  England  of  an  “ old  an- 
cestral estate”  whicli  has  l>een  owned  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  present  holders  for  more  than  four  eeii- 
turies.  It  is  set  forth  that  the  estate  includes  an 


entire  village,  of  which  the  buyer  will  be  the  ab- 
solute owner,  and  that  he  “ must  necessarily  taku 
a high  social  position  in  the  ctiuiity,”  bt'eause  ho 
will  find  himself  surrounded  by  the  family  prop- 
erties of  neighitoring  iiobleinen  and  gentlemen. 
If  the  purchaser  should  happen  to  luj  shrewd  in 
driving  a bargain,  perhaps  he  could  get  somo 
ancestors  thrown  in,  .so  that,  like  the  Major-Gen- 
eral in  the  Pirates  of  Priizanre,  he  could  enjoy 
the  melancholy  pleasure  of  weeping  in  the  event 
of  his  happening  to  casually  disgrace  tliem. 

There  arc  two  explanations  of  the  fact  that  the 
two  thousand  persons  living  on  Poc[uoson  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  York  River.  Virginia,  are  practi- 
cally without  postal  accomiiiodations.  One  is  that 
the  [Mjstmaster  has  been  drunk  for  four  months, 
Imt  because  he  is  the  only  Mahone  niuii  on  the 
Lslaiid  the  inhabitants  have  to  ehoo.se  between 
having  him  for  their  postmaster  and  having  none. 
The  other  explanation  is  that  another  man  has 
been  appointed,  but  has  neglected  to  qualify,  and 
the  islanders  have  nut  asked  fur  the  appointment 
of  another. 

“ He  will  proltably  be  tried  by  a citizens’  jury,’’ 
is  tlie  closing  sentence  of  a story  about  the  cap- 
ture of  a desperado  in  Arizona.  " Citizens’  jury” 
sounds  well,  but  the  term  is  employetl  to  desig- 
nate the  must  iufurmal  of  tribiiiiuls  known  in  the 
West.  

Among  the  foreign  actresses  who  anived  this 
full  from  other  lands  was  one  whose  chief  delight 
did  not  arise  from  the  bare  fact  that  she  was 
once  more  in  this  beautiful  land,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  kind  and  appreciative  public.  She  was 
delighted,  to  be  sure,  Imt  she  frankly  said  it  was 
because  her  precious  little  dug  could  now  have 
fresh  milk  every  day. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  reason  why  our  gov- 
ernment vessels  so  often  visit  the  harbor  at  New- 
port ill  the  course  of  the  summer  is  that  the 
people  of  foreign  nations  may  lie  impressed  with 
the  inagiiitudc  of  tlie  United  States  navy. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  American  lady  who  at 
an  inn  in  Nonnandy  was  deputed,  as  Jieing  the 
liest  French  scholar  in  her  party,  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements for  their  accommodation.  She  did 
her  beat — which  was  a long  way  short  of  perfec- 
tion— but  the  clerk  did  not  catch  her  meaning, 
and  his  remarks  were  jargon  to  her.  Finally,  in 
desperation,  she  said,  slowly  and  with  awful  dis- 
tinctness, “ Do — you — apeak — English  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  neow  you’re  jest  talkin’,”  shouted  the 
clerk.  “Guess  I’d  orter  speak  English.  I was 
raised  teu  miles  from  BBii-^wr.'’ 

The  perils  of  canoeing  on  salt-water  were  illus- 
tnited  a few  days  ago  in  New  York  Bay.  Three 
of  tlie  slicll-like  craft  of  tlie  New  York  Canoe 
Club  were  dancing  on  the  blue  waves,  when  a 
squall  came  across  the  water.  One  of  tlic  canoe- 
ists had  a passenger  whom  he  had  instructed  to 
sit  very  quietly  in  the  centre  of  the  boat.  The 
passenger  was  a heavy  iiian,  and  he  followed  his 
iiistiuctions  so  faithfully  that  when  the  wind 
bent  the  little  sails  down  toward  the  w'ater  the 
lioiii’s  burden  was  top-heavy.  Into  the  water  the 
two  voyagers  went,  and  one  of  the  other  boats 
was  u|>sct  while  hastily  putting  about  to  go  to  the 
rescue.  A ferry  boat  was  near,  and  the  heavy 
man  swain  to  it.  The  loose  ballast  in  the  canoe 
shifted  to  the  stern  when  the  two  men  were 
spilled  out,  and  the  boat  stood  upright  in  the  wa- 
ter. To  the  upper  end  the  skipper  clung,  like  a 
peiinaiit  at  a mast-head,  till  a crew  of  deck  hands 
who  came  from  the  ferry-boat  insisted  upon  res- 
cuing him  de.spite  his  deelaratiun  tliat  he  greatly 
jn  eferreti  to  stay  by  his  canoe  and  t.ske  it  ashore. 
The  captain  of  the  second  canoe  that  upset  was 
also  rescued,  aud  the  third  eaiioe — which  did  not 
capsize — was  brought  iuto  service  us  a wrecking 
boat.  The  canoeists  sipped  hot  coffee  that  even- 
ing in  their  club-house,  aud  made  merry  over 
their  afternoon’s  experience.  In  tlie  morning 
they  read  the  story  of  their  rescue,  as  it  had 
been  graithieally  told  by  otic  of  the  ferry-boat’s 
deck  hands,  anil  they  w ere  surprised  that  they 
still  lived. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  WIGWAM,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS. 


THE  CHIEF  EVENTS  OP  THE 
RACING  SEASON. 

“ Eole  ! Eolc  !”  Tlmt  sliout  reTerl)erated  all 
through  the  grand  stand  at  Moiiniouth  Park  aft- 
er the  greatest  race  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  races  ever  run  in  this  country.  A great 
crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  it,  and  the  great- 
est horses  in  the  land,  ridiien  by  the  finest  jockey.s, 
were  in  it — and  this  on  a Tuesday,  which  is  usual- 
ly a light  day  for  any  course.  But  it  was  an  ex- 
tra race,  nnade  up  for  a special  object.  This  is 
how'  it  came  about : 

There  are  two  events  in  the  midsummer  season 
at  Monmouth  Park  which  attract  unusual  atten- 
tion. One  is  the  race  for  the  Omnibus  Stakes 
for  three-year-olds;  the  other  the  race  for  the 
3lonmouth  Stakes.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  important ; but  there  is  often  a display 
of  brilliant  running  and  riding  in  the  Omnibus 
Stakes.  At  any  rate,  it  deserves  mention  here, 
because  it  had  a bearing  on  the  extra  race  of 
Tuesday,  August  28.  It  was  won  in  splendid 
style  by  Drake  Carter,  a Western  horse,  who  had 
come  into  prominence  at  Saratoga  by  defeating 
the  Dwyer  Brothers’  Barnes.  He  led  in  the  race 
for  the  Omnibus  Stakes  the  veteran  Monitor,  Pi- 
ssarro, and  other  famous  racers,  all  around  the 
course,  and  near  the  end  diew  Jcjigtiis  away  from 
them  with  a fine  burst  of  speed,  winning  easily. 
Although  a race  so  ea.sily  won  is  not  nearly  us 
exciting  as  a close  finish,  Drake  Carter’s  per- 
formance awakened  unboundc<l  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Pierre  Lorillard,  who  is  every  inch  a gentleman 
sportsman,  may  have  felt  chagrin  at  Pizarro’s 
defeat,  but  he  did  not  show  it.  He  merely  asked 
Mr.  Morris  (Drake  Carter’s  owiier)  what  he  would 
take  for  his  horse,  and  when  the  latter  mentioned 
117,600,  drew  him  a check  for  that  amount. 

The  race  for  the  Monmouth  Stakes  was  run  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  great  race  of  Tuesday, 
August  28.  It  attracted  a vast  crowd  by  reason 
of  the  importance  of  the  event,  and  because  Mr. 
Lorillard’s  Iroquois,  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  was 
to  make  his  American  debut.  He  is  an  Amer- 
ican horse,  but  was  taken  to  England  a yearling, 
and  the  Monmouth  Stakes  was  liis  first  race  in 
his  native  country.  The  public,  winch  always 
has  firm  faith  in  a great  horse,  backed  him 
with  their  favorable  opinions,  and  what  by  some 
would  be  considered  a higher  tribute,  w ith  their 
monev.  But  experienced  turfmen  show  etl  no  such 
confidence  in  him.  He  had  won,  only  in  June  la.st, 
a victory  on  the  English  turf,  and  had  since  then 
been  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  a sea-voyage. 
A racer  needs  a certain  amount  of  exercise  to 
keep  limber,  and  it  was  obviously  imjmssible  for 
the  Derby  winner  to  take  his  daily  constiiutional 
canter  aboard  ship.  The  doubts  of  the  old  turf- 
men were  confirmed,  for  Iroquois  was  badly  beat- 
en, being  third  at  the  finish,  with  the  Dwyer  Bro- 
thers’ George  Kinney  victor,  and  Eolc  second. 

But  neither  Mr.  Lorillard  nor  the  public  were 
willing  to  attribute  the  Derby  winner’s  defeat  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  seasoned. 
They  attributed  it  latlier  to  a misuke  in  the 
policy  of  Feakes,  his  rider,  who,  they  thought,  held 
liim  back  too  long,  so  that  his  splendid  burst  of 
speed  near  the  end  of  the  race  could  not  carry 
him  pa.st  Eole  or  George  Kinney.  So,  as  Mr. 
Lorillard  was  anxiou.s  to  run  Iroquois  again,  and 
back  him  witii  Drake  Carter,  his  recent  purchase, 
and  the  owners  of  the  other  horses  in  the  strug- 
gle  seemed  willing  to  enter  them  for  a similar 
contest,  the  association  made  up  another  race  for 
the  following  Tuesday.  It  was  officially  knowu 
as  the  renewal  of  the  Monmouth  Sukes  for 
three-year-olds  and  upward  at  ^600  each,  with 
12600  added,  of  which  ^ 10t»0  to  tlic  second.  The 
crowd  which  it  attracted  was  rewarded  by  a race- 
great  in  all  respects— a race  won  by  a great  bor.se 
after  a grand  struggle.  There  were  five  entries— 
Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard’s  Irotiuois  and  Drake  Carter, 
Mr!  Gebhard’s  Eole,  Mr.  G.  L.  Lorillard’s  veteran 
race-horse  Monitor,  and  the  victor  of  the  prcce<i- 
ing  Saturday,  the  Dwyer  Brotlicrs’  George  Khi- 

preliminaries  to  a great  race  are  usually 
very  interesting.  Some  twenty  minutes  before 
the  start  the  horses  appear  on  the  track  and  try 
their  sp^.  You  can  easily  tell  the  favorite  by 
gauging  the  applause  which  greets  each  horse  as 
It  sweeps  past  the  grand  sUnd.  The  great  racers 
of  both  the  Lorillard  brothers  come  on  the  track 
with  a guard  of  honor.  On  the  Saturday  of  the 
original  Monmouth  Stakes  Iroquois  entered  the 
track  escorted  by  G^alsp.  On  Tuesday  heiap- 
oeared  escorted  by  Iftake  CajUat^  .F^^kas  4m 


lai-d’s  colors,  the  famous  cherry,  black  hoops  on 
sleeves,  black  cap  and  gold  tassels,  which  have 
shown  first  across  the  line  in  so  many  races. 
Monitor,  ridden  by  Billy  Hayward,  who  showed 
Mr.  G.  L.  Lorillard’s  striking  blue  and  orange, 
the  favorite  colors  of  the  sporting  members  of 
the  fair  sex,  was,  as  usual,  e.swrted  by  Volusia. 
George  Kinney  was  guided  by  McLaughlin  in 
the  Dwyers’  red  with  blue  sash,  while  W.  Dono- 
hue, who  has  become  so  identified  with  Eolc  that 
you  never  expect  to  see  Donohue  without  Ivde 
or  Eole  without  Donohue,  was  resplendent  in  Mr. 
Gebhard’s  red  and  gold  spots.  Iroquois,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  was  still  the  favorite, 
paire^l  with  Drake  Carter;  George  Kinney  was 
next  favorite ; then  came  Eole ; and  la.stly  Monitor. 
There  was  a curious  incident  before  the  race. 
Among  all  the  great  horses,  Eolc  alone  has,  for 
some  reason,  been  allowed  to  canter  by  the  grand 
stand  unapplauded.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
a ripple  of  applause.  “ It’s  the  first  time,”  .“aid 
an  old  racer  to  me,  ” I ever  heard  him  clapjjed. 
He’s  been  shabbily  treated.  All  he  needs  to 
show  up  brilliantly  in  a race  is  a little  encour- 
agement.” 

The  horses  galloped  to  the  post,  and  the  start- 
er raised  his  red  flag.  As  the  race  will  always 
stand  out  prominently  among  American  sporting 
event.*!,  it  i.s  worth  describing.  To  follow  the  de- 
scription it  is  nece.<sary  to  know  the  general  lay 
of  the  track.  It  forms  an  ellipse  covering  a 
mile  in  distance.  A mile  race  begins  at  the 
grand  stand.  From  there  the  horses  run  on  a 
slinight  stretch  for  about  a furlong,  then  they 
go  around  the  turn  to  the  quarter-mile  post,  then 
straight  down  the  back  stretch  to  the  lialLmile 
jKist,  near  wliich  there  is  another  turn,  known  as 
the  lower  turn,  which  brings  them  to  the  three- 
quarter-mile  post,  wlience  there  is  a straight 
stretch  home.  The  race  in  question,  being  at  a 
mile  and  a half,  began  at  the  half-mile  (tost,  went 
d<»wn  the  lower  turn,  past  the  three-qiiartcr- 
mile  post,  over  the  stretch,  past  the  stand,  to  the 
turn,  around  the  turn,  past  the  quarter-mile  post, 
down  the  back  stretch,  past  the  half-mile  post, 
down  the  lower  turn  again,  past  the  three-quar- 
ter-mile post  again,  and  home  to  the  grand  stand. 

As  the  horses  gallicred  at  the  |K)st  the  ciowd 
held  its  breath  with  excitement.  Tlierc  was  one 
break  away,  and  then  the  starter’.s  flag  fell.  They 
were  off.  Eole  had  sprung  away  first,  w ith  George 
Kinney  second,  Monitor  third,  Iroquois  fourth,  and 
Drake  Garter  fifth.  It  .st-emed  Mr.  lA)rillard’s  pol- 
icy to  tire  out  Iroquois’s  most  dangerous  rival,  for 
when  Monitor  took  the  lead  as  they  sped  around 
the  lower  turn.  Drake  Carter  captured  second 
place  with  a rush,  running  only  a short  length 
behind  the  leader.  Before  the  three-quarter- 
mile  post  was  reached  there  was  a desperate 
struggle  for  the  lead  between  Monitor  and  Drake 
Garter,  who  ran  neck  and  neck  with  the  veteran 
down  the  stretch,  and  dropped  him  before  the 
grand  stand.  At  the  same  time  George  Kinney 
passed  Monitor  and  capturc<i  second  place,  Mon- 
itor running  a close  third,  Eolc  fourth,  and  Iro- 
quois in  the  rear.  They  went  around  the  turn 
and  past  the  quarter-mile  post  in  the  same  order. 
Down  the  back  stretch  Drake  Carter  still  set  the 
pace.  As  he  neared  the  half-mile  po.st  he  drew, 
with  a tremendous  burst  of  speed,  two  lengths 
away  from  George  Kinney.  Then  he  began  to 
fall  back.  Now  or  never  seemed  the  time  for 
Irocpiois  to  come  forward.  But  to  all  appear- 
ances he  was  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  beaten  un- 
less e<iual  to  a miraculous  burst  of  speed  at  the 
finish.  Kinnev  was  sailing  along  in  front,  Drake 
CarUT  wa-s  still  falling  back,  and  Eole  had  glided 
past  Monitor  into  third  place.  They  came  around 
the  lower  turn  in  this  order.  Then  at  the  tbree- 
quai  ier-mile  post  Drake  Carter,  game  to  the  very 
end,  seeing  that  Iroquois  was  not  coming  forward, 
made  one  last  supreme  effort  to  head  George  Kin- 
ney, but  the  latter  entered  the  home-stretch  lead- 
er l»y  a quarter  of  a length. 

And  now,  as  the  vast  crowd  was  carried  to  its 
feet  by  excitement,  the  son  of  Eolus  and  War 
Song  began  to  show  the  metal  of  his  sire.  Billy 
Donohue’s  red  and  gold  s|>ut8  were  seen  shim- 
mering through  the  dust  of  Kinney  and  Carter, 
and  a moment  later  the  dust  from  ^le  flew  back 
to  them.  It  looked  as  if  he  bad  come  to  tlie 
front  with  one  buoyant,  elastic  bound.  You 
could*  hear  the  whips  whacking  on  Kinney  and 
Carter,  but  Eole  was  dashing  home.  A moment 
I more  and  be  had  crossed  the  wire,  winner  of  the 
greatest  race  of  this  and  many  seasons.  Re  had 
received  before  the  race  what  the  old  turfman 
h said  he  needed — “ a little  encouragemenL" 

Mr.  Pierre  Lorillanl  wae  bitterly  disappointed 


at  Iroquois’  poor  performance.  But  while  this 
horse  mav  have  lost  in  popularity  by  his  defeat, 
Mr.  Lorillai-d  is  still  the  most  iwpular  man  on  the 
turf.  The  public  knows  that  ihrougli  his  efforts 
and  those  of  a few  <»thers  liorse-racing  lias  bwu 
lifted  from  a sclieme  for  gulling  and  skinning 
the  public  to  a gentleman-like  sport.  The  de- 
feat, by-the-way.  was  a vindication  for  Feakes, 
for  it  showed  that  the  horse  was  beaten  on  his 
own  merits,  not  by  poor  riding. 

Having  shown  his  speed  at  Monmouth,  Eole 
showed  both  speed  and  staying  power  in  the 
more  recent  three-mile  race  on  tlie  Sht^epshead 
Bav  course.  In  this  race  he  defeated  Mr.  G.  L. 
Lolillard’s  Aella  and  Mr.  McElmeel’s  General 
Monroe,  who  had  won  a similar  race  at  Saratoga. 
Aella  set  a fast  pace  for  the  first  two  and  a half 
miles,  and  then  Eole  closed  on  her.  At  the  same 
lime  General  Monroe  came  forward  with  a rush, 
ajid  there  was  a grand  struggle  between  him  and 
Eole.  But  just  as  Billy  Donohue  was  getting 
ready  to  whip,  the  General  swerved  from  fatigue. 
From  this  point  Eole  bounded  away  from  him, 
winning,  without  whipping,  in  6.27.  The  time  is 
very  fast,  considering  that  Eole  canned  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  pounds.  The  distance 
has  been  made  in  less  time,  but  not  under  such 
heavy  weight.  Moreover,  Eole  was  perfectly  fresh 
at  the  finish. 

This  strong,  stout,  steady  horse  is  a grandson 
of  leamington.  In  Krik'$  ^tutdard  Guide  his  rec- 
ord shows  that  he  did  not  run  at  all  as  a two-year- 
old.  Since  he  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Gebhard 
and  Hunter,  who  raced  as  the  Pelham  Stables, 
and  especially  since  the  former  has  been  sole 
owner,  he  has  often  been  on  the  track.  Until 
this  year,  when  he  went  into  the  hands  of  Snede- 
ker  as  trainer,  whose  first  rider  is  Donohue,  he 
was  ridden  by  Barber.  So  far  this  year  he  has 
won  tlie  Goney  Island  Cup,  the  Hurrah  Cup,  the 
Nuvesiiik  Handicap,  and  the  Freehold  Stakes,  be- 
sides the  two  races  described.  He  is  five  years 
old,  an<i  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  sire  and 
grandsire,  Eolus  and  Leamington. 

But  while  this  season  of  racing  will  be  mem- 
orable chiefly  for  Bole’s  brilliant  victories,  there 
were  some  fine  contests  in  the  minor  events. 
Besides  the  horses  mentioned,  Mr.  G.  L.  Lorillard’s 
Volusia  and  Thackeray,  Mr.  Witlicra’s  Kinglikc, 
and  the  Dwyers’  Wandering  and  Ecuador  i»r- 
ried  off  honors  in  the  fiat  races,  and  that  fine 
jumper  Jim  McGowan  justified  tlie  sobriipiet  of 
the  “ Pride  of  Brighton”  in  the  steeplc-ciiases. 

I wish  one  feature  c-ould  be  eliminated  from 
racing — betting  on  the  part  of  women.  I have 
seen  women  watching  contests  with  tlie  flush  of 
the  gambler  on  their  cheeks.  They  usually  be- 
gin by  backing  lioraes  because  liiey  like  tlie  col- 
ors of  the  jockeys.  I am  afraid  the  famous  or- 
ange and  blue  is  ofteu  responsible  fmr  the  first 
false  step.  U.  K. 

MAMMA'S  MAMMA. 

Miss  Gracia  Malicent  Davkmant  was  the  cen- 
tre of  an  admiring  circle  at  Mrs.  Broughton's 
garden  party,  as  indeed  she  always  was  wherever 
she  went.  For  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  at- 
tractive girl  was  Gracia  Melicent.  Her  com- 
plexion was  as  transparently  fair  a.s  the  whitest 
of  morning-glories,  and  she  had  a way  of  flush- 
ing wlien  enthusiastic  about  anything,  which  was 
at  least  once  in  every  five  minutes,  that  straight- 
way sent  the  moiniiig-gloiies  out  of  your  head, 
and  set  you  tliinking  of  wild  roses  instead. 

Then  her  eyes  were  a sort  of  beautiful  green- 
blue,  and  they  fiaslied  and  sparkled  like  emeralds 
onemonieiit,  and  sapphires  the  next;  and  her  hair 
— well,  that  was  a wonder  indeed  ; olil-gold  in  col- 
or, and  rippling  nearly  to  her  little  feet  when  un- 
loosed, and  crowning  her  shajiely  head,  when 
“done  up,”  with  a diadem  that  many  a princess 
would  have  given  her  really  and  truly  crown  for, 
albeit  said  crown  were  ever  so  thickly  studded 
w'ith  jewels  rich  and  rare.  And  her  luoiith  was 
lovely,  though  she  was  wont  to  open  it  a little  too 
widely  when  she  laughed ; and  her  chin  had  an 
adorable  dimple  in  it ; and  she  was  moderately  Ull 
and  very  well  formed ; and  slie  danced  charming- 
ly, and  played  the  piano  and  harp  in  a like  man- 
ner; and  she  had  the  cuuuiugest  burr  in  her 
speech. 

Must  have  been  perfection,  you  say.  No;  she 
fell  short  of  that,  for  she  had  two  defects — one 
{lersonal  and  one  mental  (I  wish  I hail  no  more), 
the  personal  being  rather  large  hands ; tlie  men- 
tal, undue  ancestral  pride.  The  latter  defect  was 
the  result  of  maternal  influence  and  teaching, 
Mrs.  Daveuant  being  among  the  most  particular 
of  the  residents — I mean  the  old  residents — of 
ilie  ('ity  of  Brotherly  Love,  in  regard  to  the  ances- 
try of  those  who  sought  the  honor  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  was  a tail,  dark-eyed,  dark-baire<l, 
rather  robust  woman,  a little  too  lady-like  in  her 
manners ; that  is,  too  closely  observant  of  all  pet- 
ty society  rules.  Indeed,  she  gave  to  an  outsider 
the  idea  that  she  was  constantly  on  the  watch 
lest  she  should  infringe  the  least  of  them. 

“ Papa’s  great-grandfather,”  Gi-acia  would  say, 
flushing  and  dimpling,  “ was  Governordbf  Ills  na- 
tive State  for  two  terms,  and  his  grandfather  was 
a celebrated  clergyman,  and  his  father  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  all  mariied 
ladies  fruiii  the  first  families  in  tlie  land.  But 
mamma's  family  dale  back  to  royalty ; they  are 
descended  from  kiu^  and  queens.  Why,  mam- 
ma’s mamma  still  lives,  surrounded  by  faithful 
retainers,  in  an  old  castle  by  the  sea,  in  Engtand. 
Mamma  can  not  induoe  her  to  leave  it.  She  looks 
upon  republican  America  with  aristocratic  sooru. 
It  is  from  her  mamma  gets  her  deep  blue  eyes 
and  blue-black  hair,  and  1 my  dimple.  Some  day, 
mamma  says,  we  may  go  to  see  her ; that  is,  if 
she  can  ever  be  brought  to  forgive  the  mnaway 
match  with  papa  (he  was  travelling  theeugh  Eu- 
rope when  he  met  and  fell  in  tore  with  and  mar- 
ried mamma,  yon  know);  and  if  I ^ould  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  please  the  fostUkms  old  lady, 
sue  me  JMrdls.  lahu^ 
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like  lo  go  immensely.  And— I suppo**  k j, 
dreadful  thing  for  me  to  avow— I gbould  lik* 
suy  there  and  live  under  a nioiiarcby.  p,*  j 
ways  thought  to  live  under  a raouarchr  mi«  be 
deliglilful.  and  no  doubt  my  feeling  on  the  mb. 
ject,  as  well  as  the  dimple  iu  my  chin,  is  alloninr 
to  mamma’s  mamma.”  ” 

And  ill  this  way  she  was  holding  forth  u the 
garden  party,  to  the  great  graiificaiion  of  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  surrounded hw 
with  one  exception.  That  one  e.\a-ption  was 
William  Merrill,  a young  fanner,  and  disum 
lation  of  Mrs.  Broughton’s,  at  wlio.w  father’s  fam! 
Gracia  had  spent  all  her  vacations  from  earlr 
childhood  until  early  womanhood,  .^nd  very  hati 
py  vacations  they  had  been,  too,  with  the  W 
some  young  fellow,  only  two  years  her  senior 
always  ready  to  do  her  bidding,  and  his  nunr 
brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  equally  ready  lo 
follow  Ills  lead.  And  to  this  fam,  after  she  ji. 
tained  womanhood.  Miss  Davenant  continued  w 
come  for  a visit  of  a month  or  more  every  sum- 
luer.  “ And  I intend  to  come  every  summer « 
long  as  I live,  if  possible,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Mer- 
rill, •'  for  it  is.  one  of  the  dearest  and  pleasantest 
places  in  the  world,  and  the  Merrills  aie  the  kind- 
cst  of  people,  and  I never,  never  can  forget  them.  ” 

But  in  spite  of  her  promise  to  Ids  mother,  she 
had  told  Will  the  day  before  tlie  garden  partv 
that  Lilac  Farm  should  know  her  no  more.  And 
why?  Because  the  poor  youth  had  confessed 
his  love  for  her  (as  though  she  hadn't  known  of 
it  all  along !— take  my  word  for  it,  there’s  no 
one  more  artful  in  some  things  than  an  artbs 
young  girl),  and  had  begged  her  to  give  him  the 
faintest  hope  that  at  some  time,  however  distant, 
she  would  become  his  wife. 

“ Will,  I am  astonished  at  you— I am,  indeeii,  ' 
was  her  reply  to  his  impassioned  appeal,  “ know, 
ing  niy  sentiments  as  well  as  you  do.  Marry  a 
farmer,  and  a fanner  who  don’t  even  knOw  who 
his  great-grandfathers  were,  and  whose  grandfa- 
thers are  market  - gardeners ! Good  gradnof! 
wliat'would  mamma’s  mamma  say?  Good-hyto 
the  family  jewels,  for  good,  then.  Bat  pray  don't 
take  my  refusal  to  heart” — observing  the  pained 
expression  on  his  face.  “ You  are  rich,  good- 
looking,  clever,  and  a gentleman  in  all  senses  of 
the  word  but  one  (unfortunately,  though,  that  is 
the  very  one  that  iiiamiiia  and  mamma’s  mamma 
insist  upon),  and  there’s  many  a girl,  much  nicer 
than  1,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  your  wife.  I 
like  you  ever  so  much  myself,  and  if  I had  not  in- 
herited this  family  pride  so  very  strongly,  might 
have  liked  you  better.  But  there!  it  can't  be, 
and  I sha’n’t  come  to  the  dear  old  farm  again.’’ 

Poor  Will ! he  resolved  to  leave  Broughlen 
Villa  that  night — but  didn’t.  Then  he  suited  lo 
go  in  the  morning,  but  turned  back  before  he 
reached  the  outer  gate.  And  the  afternoon  found 
him  still  lingering  and  lingwing  near  the  fair 
aristocrat  who  had  wrought  his  woe.  But  when 
agafn  »he  began  to  speak,  with  a proud  m of 
her  golden  head,  of  her  distinguished  ancestors, 
he  made  another  attempt  to  break  hisebins;  and 
.striding  wrathfullv  from  the  spot,  he  very  nearly 
tumbled  over  a little  old  woman  who  was  coming 
along,  taking  high  steps  as  though  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  walking  over  planted  fields,  and 
leading,  of  all  things  iu  the  world  iu  this  place, 
by  a stimt  tmrd,  a small  white  pig. 

’ “ Sure,  sorr,”  said  she,  stopping  and  dropping 
a courtesy,  “could  ye  be  afther  tellin’ me  where 
I could  be  afther  findin’ wan  GraceyDayvaynant* 
I’ve  something  for  that  same  .gurril  from  theould 
counthry,  an’  they  tell  me  she’s  hereabouts,  sorr. 

*'  A mes.seiiger  from  mamma’s  mamma— one  of 
the  old  reUiners,  confound  them !”  said  Will » 
himself.  Aud  then  he  said,  aloud,  “ Follow  mt, 
and  I’ll  take  you  to  the  young  lady.” 

So  back  he  turned,  not  at  all  loath  to  do 
notw  ithstanding  his  determination  of  a few  nun 
utes  before,  and,  followed  by  the  litUe  old  woman 
(who  wore,  by-the-bye,  a white  cap 
frill,  a brown  woollen  petticoat,  and  a short  rrt 
woollen  cloak)  leading  the  small  white  pig.  « 

once  more  sought  the  plac'e  where  Miss  Daveu»n| 

was  holding  court.  “ That  is  the  youirg 
he  said,  {winting  her  out  lo  the  little  old  wom»n 

“ The  blissid  Mary !”  exclaimed  that  personag . 
“Sure  an’  she’s  the  rale  )>eautT!’'-«f  tlf  ““ 
time,  in  her  excitement,  giving  the  cord  s e 
in  her  hand  such  a jerk  that  the  animal  at  tc 
other  eud  of  it  uttered  a loud 
which  caused  every  head  to  be  turned  towaw  w 
uew-comer,  aud  every  face  to  assume  an  e p 
sion  of  amused  surprise,  , . 

Tlie  little  old  wouion  forced  her  J 
the  crowd  of  beaux  and  belles,  dropping  ^ 
sies  light  aud  left  as  she  went,  , r 

the  reluctant,  squealing  pig, 
rectlv  before  the  proud  and  lo'ely  OwcaM^'^ 

“the  Lord  love  yer  party  f^e.  — 
“Bure  it’s  well  worth  comm  all  ^ 

ouldOireliuidw^li.  ■‘"’‘'"““X'iti; 
me  darliut,  though  not  a wurrid,  b I" 
now  ail’  thin,  have  I got  from  me  o 
since  she  ran  away  wid  the  Yaak^  ^McGill 
of  ye,  me  dear,  from  your  ouid  nur8^^^„, 
— she  that  came  home  to  die  five  y 
I was  davtormined  to  look  upon  yc 
the  ould  villain,  summoned  ^ 

O’Brien,  it’s  ineself  that  s afther  ye.  >ji| 
me  bit  of  a liouse  an’  me  thrw  fow 
me  possessions  P over  the 

ye,  Gracey  me  darlint,  and  brought  ^ 
say  wid  me — whisht  I be  sUll,  ye  pi«r,  the 

the  worruld — an’  here  he  .i  ^erikf- 

loike  of  which  can’t  be  found  j,,,, 

But  phv  don  I ye  sbpke  to  J. 
do  ve  sit  there  as  dumb  os  Biddy  kmu^  ^ 
siviu  days  dead  ? Haven  t >«  ,.t  . 

ooin«  for  your  own  mamma  s 

With  a wild  shout  of 

fled--forgivethara;ttoM>J«^ 

it  to  haw  aawl 

them  disappearad,  tl«  ^ ' 

fjow  thEoue.^  ;*!  iTTIllliMm’**  d 
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Will.  “I  couldn’t  bear  to  meet  one  of  these 
people  again.  Will  you  help  me — us”  (glancing 
at  the  little  old  woman) — “ to  get  away?” 

“ Of  course  I will,”  answered  the  manly  young 
fellow.  “ And  come  back  to  the  old  homestead, 
Gracia.  Do,  my  dear.  Father  and  mother  and 
all  the  sisters  and  brothers  and  cousins  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you  and  your  mamma’s  mamma 
and” — and  this  was  the  only  revenge  he  ever  took 
for  her  past  flouting — “ the  family  jewel.” 

She  went,  and  she  staid. 

Marqarbt  Ettinge. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  DAKOTA. 

The  energetic  and  ambitious  citizens  of  Bis- 
marck, Dakota,  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  excursion  party  at  the 
laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  Capitol. 
There  has  been  a long  struggle  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Dakota  and  those  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Territory  for  the  honor  of  the 
capiul.  Bismarck  has  finally  been  agreed  upon 
as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  corner-stone 
of  the  edifice  was  laid  Sopteml>er  5,  on  the  arriv- 
al of  the  trains  conveying  the  railroad  excursion 
across  the  continent.  Bisinitrek  was  all  alive 
with  excitement  and  enthu.siasm.  The  slender 
resources  of  the  frontier  coinniiinity  were  ex- 
hausted to  furnish  forth  a pageant  befitting  the 
great  event.  A procession  was  organized,  and, 
with  music  and  banners,  the  local  dignitaries 
mai-shalled  the  party  to  a high  bluff  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  and  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  on  which  the  new 
Capitol  is  to  stand.  A rough  scaffolding  served 
as  a platfonn  for  the  orators  and  chief  men  of 
the  occasion.  All  an>und  were  grouped  cow- 
boys, citizens,  frontiersmen,  visitors  from  afar, 
and  natives  of  the  soil. 

The  closeness  with  which  modern  civilization 
jostles  barbarism  on  the  frontiers  of  the  republic 
was  illustrated  at  the  Bismarck  celebration  by 
the  picturesque  intermingling  of  the  American 
aborigines  with  representatives  of  the  various 
cities  of  the  Union  and  of  Europe.  There  were 
Sioux  from  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  sixty  miles 
south  of  Bismarck,  among  the  spectators  of  the 
ceremony,  in  which  participated  General  Gra.nt, 
ex-Secretary  Evarts,  Mr.  Henry  Villard,  Secre- 
tary Teller,  and  notables  from  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  No  less  a person  than  the 
eminent  Sioux  chief  Sitting  Bi  ll  looked  upon 
the  motley  gathering.  Other  famous  chiefs  in 
the  party  were  Flying  By,  Crow  Eagle,  Long 
Dog,  Two  Bears,  and  Gray  Eagle.  It  is  not 
long  since  these  chieftains  claimed  for  their  peo- 
ple the  vast  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  they  only 
retreated  before  the  advance  of  the  white  man 
with  his  civilization  when  overpowered  bv  num- 
bers and  superior  weapons  of  war.  Now  the  cap- 
ital of  Dakota  dominates  the  region,  and  very 
soon  a noble  building  will  rise  on  the  bluff  above 
the  town  — a conspicuous  landmark  for  inanv 
miles  around.  The  shrill  call  of  the  railroad 
whistle,  the  clatter  of  trains,  and  the  whir  of 
manufacturing  industry  will  dispel  forever  the 
primeval  silence  of  the  land  of  the  Dakotas. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  which  is  sure  first  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  visitor  to  the  main  flixir  of  the  New 
England  Manufacturers’  and  Mechanic.s’  Institute 
Fair  in  Boston  is  that  of  the  State  of  North  Cai-o- 
lina.  Not  only  does  it  hold  the  place  of  honor — 
the  centre  of  the  large  expanse — but  its  extent, 
variety,  and  completeness  in  many  departments 
make  it  most  impressive  and  instructive.  The 
sutement  in  the  old  histories  that  “the  chief 
products  of  North  Carolina  are  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine” is  controverted  by  the  actual  evidence 
which  is  given  in  this  exhibit  of  other  products 
and  other  industries  far  outweighing  in  im- 
portance the  historical  “tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine,” though  there  is  also  tangible  evidence 
that  the  resinous  pine  yields  a handsome  percent- 
age of  tlie  annual  income  of  the  State  in  a dis- 
play which  is  made  of  the  various  steps  in  the 
turpentine  industry — the  scarified  and  resin-coat- 
^ tree  trunks,  tlie  axe,  scraper,  and  dippers  used 
in  Mllecting  it,  the  turpentine  still  and  its  acces- 
sories, and  the  various  products  thereof  ready  for 
market.  This  portion  of  the  exhibit  occupies  one 
corner  only  of  the  portion  of  area  devoted  to  the 
forestry  department,  one  of  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  North  Carolina  exhibit,  the  others  be- 
ing the  mineral  and  the  agricultural  departments. 
The  turpentine  still  is  appropriately  flanked  on 
either  hand  by  bales  of  “pine  hair” — a nicely 
curM  and  elastic  fibre  for  filling  mattresses, 
cushions,  and  other  upholstery,  made  from  the 
long  needles  of  the  Southern  pine,  and  retaining 
all  iu  aromatic  fragrance — and  by  smoothed  and 
vaniished  specimens  of  the  woods  of  the  field,  the 
curly  and  other  varieties  of  pine.  It  is  perhaps 
in  this  very  department  of  forestry  that  one  is 
most  impressed  witli  the  resources  of  the  State. 
In  many  other  collections  may  be  found  equally 
fine  specimens  of  ores,  of  building  stones,  and  of 
precious  metals  and  minerals.  Some  of  the  West- 
ern Sutes  can  show  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  to  cast 
the  North  Carolina  products  in  the  shade,  but 
where  else  will  one  see  a sassafras  log  nearly  a 
foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  a white-oak  section 
nearly  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  grew  seventeen 
feet  above  the  ground,  or  a sumac  trunk  six 
inches  in  diameter,  or  a poplar  almost  thirty  feet 
in  circumference  ? For  building  and  other  pure- 
ly industrial  purposes  there  are  the  white,  the 
red,  the  black,  and  the  water  oaks,  the  several  va- 
rieties of  hickory,  the  gums,  yellow,  cotton,  sweet, 
tupelo,  etc.,  red  cedar,  chestnut,  maple  of  various 
species,  black  walnut,  and  others.  For  special 
purposes  there  are  the  persimmon  and  the  dog- 
wood, uacd  for  making  shuttles,  the  locust  for 


ships’  tree-nails,  the  holly  for  wood-carvings  and 
veneers,  and  so  on  through  a long  chapter.  As 
in  all  other  sections  of  this  display,  the  forestry 
exhibit  shows  systematic  arrangement  and  nicety 
of  classification,  and  each  variety  of  wood  is  ex- 
hibited in  both  its  natural  growth,  and  polished 
or  varnished  to  display  its  grain  and  its  adapta- 
bility to  decorative  uses. 

The  agricultural  division  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  area  allotted  to  North  Carolina,  and  is  group- 
ed about  a pagoda  formed  of  the  cereal  plants 
most  cultivated,  which  towers  above  the  array  of 
cases,  and  stands  like  a light-house,  being  illu- 
minated at  night  by  electric  lights.  Almiit  its 
base  sheaves  of  wheat,  of  oats,  and  of  barley  in 
the  ear  mask  inclosed  receptacles  for  the  thresh- 
ed and  winnowed  grain  ; above,  pillars  of  cereal 
stalks  seem  to  uphold  the  canopy,  thaa-hed  with 
ultimate  bands  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley, 
cappai  with  an  upright  sheaf.  Among  the  note- 
worthy features  of  this  department  those  of  cot- 
ton and  its  various  products,  tobacco,  leaf  and 
export,  wine  and  wine  products,  and  dried  fruits, 
will  naturally  attract  the  eye  by  their  prominence. 
The  cotton  exhibit  is  quite  extensive,  comprising 
the  cotton  on  the  stalk  and  in  the  boll,  bales, 
fleecy  rolls,  warps,  threads,  hosiery,  plaids,  and 
other  manufactured  goods,  and  cotton  seed  in  all 
the  stages  of  its  evolution  from  the  gin  to  the 
refined  oil  and  tlie  stock-fattening  cake.  Near 
by,  as  a collateral  branch  of  industry,  are  shown 
cocoons,  floss  silk,  and  yurns,  from  Raleigh,  where 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  is  a young 
but  promising  and  growing  form  of  employment 
for  women,  tseveral  large  cases  are  devoted  to 
the  finest  specimens  of  golden-leaf  tobacco,  for 
which  the  State  is  famous  the  world  over,  and 
more  ordinary  varieties,  in  leaf  or  packeil  for  ex- 
port, are  displayed  on  long  counters  at  either 
side.  Much  of  this  tobacco  is  of  the  rich  golden 
hue  bespeaking  high  cultivation  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  curing,  and  would  sell  on  the  auction  floor 
for  jil  60  j)er  pound.  The  wine  display  is  made 
upon  a pyramidal  stand  near  the  tobacco  cases, 
and  comprises  muscatel,  sciippernoug,  mish,  clar- 
et, Virginia  seedling,  and  other  wines,  all  from 
native  or  seedling  grapes,  and  several  species  of 
wine  prmluets,  as  brandy,  cordials,  and  liqueurs. 
The  scujipernong  is,  pcrliaps,  the  most  character- 
istic and  distinctly  local  of  the  wines,  being  pi-o- 
duced  from  the  native  gi’apes  of  the  same  name, 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  lieutenants  sent 
home  such  glowing  re|K)rts  from  Roanoke  Island. 
It  is  made  in  both  sweet  and  dry  varieties,  and 
its  peculiar  bouquet  and  flavor,  in  a degree  re- 
sembling that  of  well-ripened  apple-jack,  is  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  native  North  Carolinian 
palate.  To  the  casual  and  uneducated  taste, 
however,  the  clarets  and  the  muscatel  seem  the 
best  of  the  wines. 

Dried  fruits  arc  displayed  in  such  profusion  as 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  their  preparation 
forms  one  of  the  prominent  industries  of  the 
State.  Apphis,  jieaches,  jiears,  rasplierries,  straw- 
berries, and  cherries  are  the  chief  features,  and 
their  quality  is  excellent.  Another  somewhat  pe- 
culiar product  of  the  State,  and  the  material  for 
a novel  industry,  is  illustrated  by  the  display  of 
herbs.  The  western  or  mountain  section  of  the 
State  supplies  in  profusion  medicinal  plants,  roots, 
and  barks,  and  tlie  people  are  greatly  addicted  to 
collecting  them  us  a .source  of  income,  (iinseng 
from  this  region  is  even  shippeil  in  large  quanti- 
ties tol  'liina.  and  in  that  portion  of  the  common- 
wealth tlie  trade  in  herbs  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive branehes  of  bu-in.-ss.  Rice,  one  of  the 
largely  prodiiceil  grams,  is  shown  clo.se  at  hand, 
in  all  the  various  stages  of  stalk,  rough  grain, 
hulled,  eleaned,  and  polished  rice,  and  the  collat- 
eral products  rice  flour  and  rice  [loiish,  the  two 
last-named  being  the  finely  ground  hull  and  inner 
skin  inclosing  the  kernel.  North  t'.irolina  bacon, 
the  local  "goober,”  known  at  the  North  as  the 
pea-nut.  ami  e.xhibits  of  the  marls,  so  valuable  to 
farming  laud.s  and  so  plentifully  supplied,  phos- 
phates, and  other  fertilizera,  the  [irodncts  of  a 
home  company,  all  add  to  the  variety  and  attract- 
iveness of  this  department. 

But  it  is  the  department  of  minerals  which  ex- 
hibits the  greatest  variety  and  the  most  complete 
detail.  It  embraces  specimens  of  the  geological 
wealth  of  the  State,  ranging  from  granite  to  di- 
amonds, and  from  iron  ore  to  pure  gold.  The 
display  of  building  stones,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered, perhaps,  the  most  purely  utilitarian  section, 
is  very  extensive.  There  are  granites,  white,  gray, 
and  black,  from  the  Greensborough  and  Salisbury 
granite  belt ; and  alongside  them,  as  in  the  quar- 
ries it  is  found  side  by  side  with  tliein,  are  blocks 
of  red  syenite  which  might  be  taken  for  sections 
of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  The  white  granite  is 
of  texture  resembling  that  from  Concord,  New 
Hampshire ; and  the  new  post-office  at  Raleigh, 
costing  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
is  built  from  it.  A handsomely  mottled  green 
granite  is  shown  from  Rockingham,  Richmond 
County,  which  is  unique,  as  is  also  a peculiarly 
marked  stone  fur  which  no  name  has  yet  been 
found,  the  matrix  of  which  is  quartz  and  feld- 
spar, und^the  nodules  or  concoctions,  which  stuff 
it  like  a pudding  with  plums,  are  of  augite. 
There  is  also  another  oddly  colored  stone,  known 
as  leopardite,  which  is  a quartzite  mottled  with 
stains  of  manganese,  mviiig  it  quite  the  appear- 
ance of  the  animal  which  the  Scripture  credits 
with  inability  to  change  its  spots,  and  from  which 
this  stone  is  named.  There  are  Ixiaiitiful  marbles 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Nantalialah,  or  “ river 
of  the  noonday  sun,”  as  the  aborigines  poetically 
named  it,  in  Macon  (kiunty.  These  marbles  ex- 
hibit almost  every  variety  in  hnc,  from  pure  white, 
through  the  gradations  of  flesh,  pink,  saimon,  yel- 
low, green,  and  slate,  to  black,  and  include  mot- 
tled and  striped  specimens.  Nearly  all  the  stones 
in  this  department  are  from  very  near  tlie  surface 
of  the  ground,  hardly  a quarry  worthy  of  the  name 
having  been  opened. 

Handsome  specimens  of  serpentine  and  a very 
extensive  display  of  mica,  including  some  large 


sheets  stained  with  oxide  of  manganese,  .xliowing 
the  characteristic  outline  of  the  hexagonal  crys- 
tallization, are  also  shown.  There  is  a show  of 
graphite,  crude  and  prepared,  from  Raleigli,  suf- 
ficient, apparently,  to  iiolish  all  the  stove  ex- 
hibits on  the  floor,  manganese  ore  in  great  abun- 
dance, huge  crystals  of  iron  garnets,  which  arc 
mined  by  the  ton  and  ground  up  for  polish- 
ing purposes,  kaoli,  barytes,  asbestos,  petrified 
wood,  coquina  or  shell-stone,  talc,  slate,  and 
soapstone  of  wonderful  fineness  and  fretsloin 
from  grit.  There  is  an  oddity  in  the  way  of  a 
flexible  sandstone,  which  actually  bends  in  the 
fingers,  and  is  said  to  be  the  true  matrix  of  the 
diamond.  Whether  diamonds  are  actually  found 
in  it  in  the  Old  North  State  does  not  appear,  but 
tliat  diamonds  and  other  gems  equally  precious 
are  found  there  is  sliown  in  several  neatly  ar- 
ranged show-cases.  There  are  tlie  famous  Hid- 
denite,  a litliia  emerald,  worth  weight  for  weight 
the  same  as  diainuuds  of  the  first  water.  Sever- 
al specimens,  cut  and  set,  are  shown,  al.so  several 
of  the  rough  crystals,  which  are  found  in  liorn- 
blende  and  iron  matrices,  and  are  in  shape  and 
size  like  hexagonal  lead-pencils.  Tliere  are  beau- 
tiful yellow-green  spodutueue  crystals,  rough  and 
cut,  lovely  clear  sapphires  and  aquamarines; 
citrine  and  smoky  topaz,  bine  beryls,  precious 
garnets,  rose  rutile,  or  “ fleciic  d’Anioiir,”  rutila- 
ted quartz,  a perfect  garnet  crystal  weighing 
eiglit  and  a half  |)oiinds,  crystal  quartz,  a frag- 
ment of  wliicli,  properly  cut,  luigiit  almost  be  tak- 
en for  a steel-wjiite  diamond  ; tourmalines,  quartz 
crystals  of  various  forms,  and  a host  of  other 
specimens  to  delight  the  mineralogist  or  the  lapi- 
dary. 

In  cases  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  exhibit, 
and  ranged  along  the  aisle,  are  specimens  of  the 
products  of  North  Carolina  mines,  long  famous, 
and  yeai-8  ago  very  productive.  The  only  coin- 
age by  a private  person  ever  permitted  by  tlie 
United  States  government  is  believed  to  be  the 
gold  dollars  and  five-dollar  pieces  coined  by  C. 
Bechtler  fifty  years  ago,  wlien  money  was  scarce 
and  coiiimiinioatioii  difficult  with  the  mountain- 
eers of  North  Carolina.  Some  samples  of  the.se 
coins  are  liere  displayed,  as  well  as  several  hand- 
fuls of  the  nuggets  and  coarse  gold  from  the 
lilacers,  which  Bechtler  used  to  melt  and  stamp 
with  his  rude  dies.  There  are  al.so  specimens  of 
free  gold  in  slate — a unique  conjunction — free 
gold  - iieariiig  ores  from  the  famous  Gold  Hill 
mine,  now  owned  by  an  English  company,  in 
Rowan  (kiunty,  from  the  well  known  Dutch 
Creek  mines,  and  indeed  from  scores  of  shafts, 
gulches,  and  placera  all  through  the  gold  belt, 
which  sweeps  diagonally  athwart  the  State,  from 
northwe.st  to  southwest,  travereiiig  Granville, 
Franklin,  Alamance,  Chatham,  Guilford,  Ran- 
dolph, Davidson,  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Montgomery, 
Mfsire,  Mecklenburg,  and  Gaston  counties.  The 
ores  range  through  all  varieties,  from  the  decom- 
posed auriferous  slates,  which,  are  easily  reduced 
to  fine  powder  in  the  fingers,  to  the  refractory 
sulphurets  and  pyrites  wliich  abound  in  copper, 
ami  for  reducing  which  several  processes  are  be- 
ing tried. 

The  copper  ores  are  among  the  most  numer- 
ous and  interesting  in  this  part  of  the  exliibit. 
The  various  forms  of  chalcopyritc,  chrvsocoila, 
and  cuprite  occasionally  found  associated  in  one 
specimen ; tlie  gray  coppers  and  the  showy  ear- 
Ixmates;  tlie  vitreous  coppers  of  Davidson  Coun- 
ty, with  their  glassy  fracture ; the  complex  ores 
ill  wliich  silver,  gold,  and  copiier  arc  blended,  and 
tlie  copper  ores  carrying  free  gold,  which  yield 
hiimlsoincly  under  the  stathp,  ami  then  arc  work- 
ed for  copper — make  up  a very  large  ami  note- 
wortliy  display.  The  iron  licit  of  the  .‘>tate  is 
soinewiiat  parallel  to  the  auriferous  section.  It 
extends  in  the  same  general  direction,  and  touch- 
es portions  of  Wauuga,  Mitchell,  Yancey,  Cas- 
well, Guilford,  and  Lincoln  counties.  Here  mag- 
netic ores  of  great  richness  are  found.  Bog  ore, 
or  limonile,  aboumls  in  Cherokre  County,  whence 
railroad  eoiniminicatiou  is  soon  to  t«’  open  to  the 
coal  fields  of  Georgia.  Hematite  ores  are  also 
found  in  Gaston  Cuiintv,  and  limonites  in  Cliat- 
liam  County,  close  to  the  coal  fields  of  North 
(’arolina,  which,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  cov- 
er about  forty-tliree  square  miles,  with  strata  six 
feet  in  tliiekness.  Tlie  coal  and  iron  ores  on  ex- 
hibition here  sliow  excellent  quality,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  mining  of  these  valuable  sub- 
stances has  hardly  yet  begun,  so  that  far  better 
things  are  lioped  for  in  the  future. 

The  North  Carolina  exhibit  constantly  attracts 
large  numbers  of  visitors.  The  State  authorities, 
with  rare  judgment  and  sagacity,  placed  the  col- 
lection and  exhibition  of  this  display  in  the  hands 
of  gentlemen  wlio  not  only  gatliered  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  exhibit,  but  wiio  had  it  com- 
plete and  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  fair.  Dr. 
Charles  \V.  Dabney,  Jr.,  the  Sute  Chemist,  and 
Major  Montford  McGehee,  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  are  in  charge;  and  Messrs.  T.  K. 
Bruner,  of  the  Salisbury  ira/cAimm,  the  mining 
journal  of  the  State,  and  W.  H.  Kerr,  son  of  tlie 
State  Geologist,  courteously  exhibit  the  display 
to  all  curious  inquirers. 


CANTON,  CHINA. 

Canton,  one  of  the  largest  trading  ports  in 
China,  is  ninety-six  miles  aliove  Hong-Kong,  on 
the  Canton  River  (the  proper  name  is  Chon- 
keang),  and  has  been  the  scene  of  two  wars  with 
Great  Britain.  The  riot  on  the  morning  of  the 
lOih  inst.  was  only  an  exhibition  of  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  tlie  inliabitaiiLs  and  their  hatred  of 
foreigners,  which  is  always  latent,  and  liable  to 
break  fortli  whenever  a pretext  can  be  found. 
The  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1839  eomimaieed 
with  a similar  disturbance,  all  tlie  foreign  resi- 
dents being  made  prisoners  during  a popular  out- 
..  break.  At  the  close  of  this  war  Ofaiif  «iied 
Hoiig-Koiig  to  Great  Britain,  and  paid  twenty-ous 
million  dollars,  the  treaty  being  sigaa^^SHTd 


H.  B.  M.  ship  Cornicailit,  August  29,  1842.  By 
tills  treaty  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fouchow, 
Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were  declared  open,  and  a 
similar  treaty  with  the  I'liited  States  wa-s  signed 
at  Wanghai,  near  Macao,  July  3,  1844.  From  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  until  1834  the 
Ea.st  India  Company  had  enjoyed  a monopoly  of 
the  Canton  trade,  but  a flourisliiiig  commerce  liad 
existed  with  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  for  two 
hundred  years  prior  to  that  time.  According  to 
the  treaty  of  1842,  religions  liberty  was  granted 
to  all  foreigners  ; but  a dispute  having  arisen  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  to  wliich 
denomination  should  enjoy  the  privilege,  an  edict 
was  issued  in  1846  declaring  that  “all  great 
Western  powers  are  placed  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing ; let  them  act  well,  and  practice  their  religion, 
and  China  w'ill  in  no  way  prohibit  or  impede  their 
so  doing.”  All  the  treaty  ports  were  at  once 
opened  except  Canton. 

To  settle  this  question,  the  following  was  an 
article  of  a convention  signed  by  Sir  John  Da- 
vis, and  by  Kiying  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese: 
“ The  Emperor  having  stated  that  residence  in 
Canton  sliall  lie  allowed,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties being  iiiiahle  to  coeive  the  people,  tlie  ex- 
ecution of  the  alwvc  is  postponed  to  a more 
favorable  perioil.”  A place  outside  the  walls 
was  selected  as  a trading  po.st  (Canton  factories). 
On  the  8th  of  July,  1846,  the  factories  were  as- 
sailed by  a mob,  and  the  following  spring  a party 
of  foreigners  was  attacked.  As  a sequel,  the 
naval  forces  were  mqveii  up  to  Canton,  disman- 
tling the  forts  at  Bocea  Tigris  (the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River).  In  December,  1847,  a ma.ssacrc 
of  foreigners  near  Canton  took  place,  and  after 
two  years,  the  time  specified  in  a treaty  in  1847, 
Canton  still  remained  clased.  Admiral  Seymour 
bombarded  the  place  in  1857,  and  all  the  store- 
houses were  again  destroyed.  Since  the  treaty 
of  tliat  year  Canton  lias  been  an  open  port. 

Along  the  river -front  of  Canton  are  moored 
an  immense  number  of  small  boats,  in  which  live 
lOO.OfM)  people,  for  tlie  greater  part  very  poor 
and  ignorant,  the  Iioats  their  only  worldly  posses- 
sions, their  livelihood  obtained  by  begging  and 
stealing.  Tliey  are  of  the  longest  class,  always 
ready  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  pillage  or  mur- 
der, if  it  seems  to  them  safe  to  do  so.  Tlie  strect.s 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  native  houses 
low  and  built  of  wood.  The  population  is  stated 
at  over  a million,  and  n wall  about  six  mile.s  in 
length  surrounds  a portion  of  the  city ; but  it  has 
outgrown  its  original  limits,  and  spreads  out  in 
all  directions.  In  tlie  city  tliere  are  three  pago- 
das ; the  oldest  and  most  noted  was  built  b.c. 
937,  the  date  being  known  by  the  inscriptions, 
which  indicate  the  dynasty  in  which  it  was  com- 
menced. It  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  great 
wall,  and  is  the  oldest  structure  known  in  Ctiina. 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  city  is  the  great  temple 
of  the  five  hundred  gods,  with  its  gateway,  in 
a tolerable  state  of  preservation,  besides  many 
smaller  temples,  dedicated  to  the  god  of  mercy, 
god  of  the  winds,  and  many  others. 

The  riot  seems  to  indicate  a renewal  of  hostil- 
ities with  tlie  outside  barbarians — a measure  al- 
ways popular  with  tlie  people,  especially  those 
distant  from  the  const. 


M.-\RTIN  LUTHER. 

Although  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  German  Reformer  does  not  occur  until  the 
10th  of  November,  the  people  of  Wittenberg 
held  on  tlie  12tli  inst.  a celebration  of  their  own 
in  advance  of  the  official  commemoration.  The 
city  was  profusely  decorated  with  flags,  banners, 
and  mottoes.  The  Emperor  William  had  issued 
a caiiinet  order  intrusting  to  the  Crown  Prince 
Freperk  k William  tlie  duty  of  representing  him 
at  the  festival.  As  the  chief  depositary  of  tlie 
government  of  the  Chnrcli  in  liis  dominions,  the 
Emperor  expressed  a feeling  of  warm  interest  in 
the  celeliratioii,  in  which  evangelical  faith  ob- 
tains a full  expression. 

Splendid  weatlier  prevailed  at  Wittenberg 
tlirougliout  the  day,  and  the  cuniroemoration  wb.s 
a great  success.  The  doorway  of  the  Augustine 
Monastery,  says  the  corresiiondent  of  tlie  New 
York  Herald,  was  flanked  by  Venetian  masks. 
Colossal  busts  of  Luther  and  Mklancuthon  had 
been  placed  on  the  balcony  of  tlie  Town-hall  and 
on  sunds  throughout  tlie  city.  The  Emperor’s 
bust  in  front  of  tlie  Town-hall  was  decorated 
with  flowers.  Portraits  of  Luther  and  mottoes 
from  his  sayings  and  writings  were  displayed  in 
many  windows.  The  number  of  visitors  is  esti- 
mated at  fifty  tiiousaiid.  They  came  principally 
from  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg.  Del- 
egates from  Hungary,  Austria,  and  France  also 
took  part  in  the  celeiiration. 

On  arriving  at  Wittenberg  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William,  with  Prince  Albreobt,  and 
Herr  V’oN  Gossler,  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
fairs, drove  direct  to  the  Sudt-Kirchc,  and  at- 
tended divine  service.  Over  one  thousand  cler- 
gymen tilled  the  church.  After  the  rending  of 
tlie  liturgy,  Superintendent-General  Suiu  ltz  de- 
livered the  festival  sermon,  taking  his  text  from 
St.  Matthew,  xxi.  42-43.  The  royal  party  then 
proceeded  to  the  Schluss-Kiixhc,  where  the  Crown 
Prince  placed  a splendid  laurel  wreath  upon  Lu- 
ther’s grave.  Tlie  party  nfterwanl  inspceleil  tlic 
nrcliives  in  the  Town-hali  relating  to  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Meanwhile  a long  proocssiun  marched  to  Ime- 
thkr’s  house,  wiierc  tlic  Crown  Princa 
quently,  in  a large  hall  whiili  iwarud 
Luther’s  lecture-room,  declared  Luther  Hall  open. 

In  hie  addesHBthe  Crown  Pik “ **  ' * ' ■ 
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temporary.  They  had  their  cpoclj, 

and  died  with  it.  But  Marti.n  Lu- 

TiiER  began  a revolution  whicli  lias 

outlasted  all  dynasties,  and  which 

is  to-day  as  active  and  beneficent  as 

it  was  when  it  first  broke  the  chains 

of  Rome  and  set  human  thought  at 

liberty.  To  all  ages  his  name  will 

stand  as  that  of  the  great  Liberator,  ■MBbsBvJSuj 

to  whose  heroic  mind  the  world 

owes  the  progress  it  has  made  in 

civilization,  the  freedom  which  is  _ f ffjj 

day  by  day  enlarging  its  borders  ; - 

among  the  nations,  the  enlighten-  I * 

roent  which  is  fast  dispersing  the 

forces  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 

tion.  The  whole  world  is  his  debtor. 

The  England  and  America  of  to-day 
are  what  they  are  because  of  him. 

Well  does  Carlyle,  writing  of  his 

birth  in  the  Saxon  town  of  Eisle-  - ' . ^ 

ben,  say  of  his  parents;  “In  the  ' 
whole  world  that  day  there  was  not 
a more  entirely  unimportant-looking  pair  of  people 
than  this  Miner  and  his  Wife.  And  yet  what  were 
all  Emperors,  Popes,  and  Potentates  in  comparison  ? 
There  was  born  here,  once  more,  a Mighty  Man ; whose 
light  was  to  flame  as  the  beacon  over  long  centuries 
and  epochs  of  the  world ; the  whole  world  and  its  his- 
tory was  waiting  for  this  man.” 

There  was  nothing  in  his  Imyhood  or  in  his  yoiith 
to  indicate  the  mighty  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  Doubtless  mul- 
titudes of  his  contemporaries  displayed  as  much  eager- 
ness for  knowledge  and  as  much  aptitude  in  learning. 

As  a monk  he  was  distinguished  for  piety  and  earnest 
Btudiousness ; and  but  for  the  providential  discovery  of 
the  old  Latin  Bible  in  the  Erfurt  library,  he  might  have 
passed  his  life  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  cloister. 

But  for  wliat  he  learned  from  the  study  of  that  book, 
what  he  saw  in  Rome  when  sent  there  on  a convent 


_mmE  xxvn.,No.m^ 


in  the  great  crusade  against  a worse  th«n  pagin  bwt 
of  evil  and  superstition,  was  recognized  the  rnooMt 
the  time  for  action  came.  Men  knew  their  leader,  ind 
hailed  their  liberator. 

By  Americans  the  name  of  Lctheb  must  ilwin  be 
pronounced  with  veneration,  and  held  in  the  bigbea 
honor.  No  people  on  the  globe  hare  greater  retun  to 
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tni.-:sion  might  not  take  an  interest  in  the  places  connected  with  his  life,  and  m tk* 

liave  .so  filled  hi.s  celebrations  which  arc  now  taking  place  in  Germany  in  coiuinto^ 

mind  with  amaze-  ration  of  his  birth.  Thousands  of  tourists  will  this 

ment  and  horror,  scenes  made  memorable  by  his  life.  The  little  town  of  tmeow, 

and  prepared  him  where  he  was  bom;  Wittenberg,  where  he  burned  the 

for  the  mighty  con-  Bull ; Worms,  where  he  uttered  those  brave  words  which  eketn- 

flict  in  which  he  fled  the  world;  the  Wartburg,  where  he  lay  secluded  for  a time, 


union,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  an  everlasting  peace!” 
Lectures  on  the  life  ami  work  of  Luther  were  delivered  in 
the  afternoon,  while  the  evening  was  devoted  to  banquets 
and  festive  gatherings. 

The  man  in  whose  honor  this  vast  and  impressive  cele- 
bration has  taken  pl.-ice  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  figure 
in  Gorman  history,  beside  whom  all  tlie  kings  and  em- 
perors who  playeil  tlicir  part  in  war  or  poliiies  sink  into 
insignificance.  Tiieir  influence  for  gwd  or  evil  was  only 
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was  soon  to  on-  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible,  and  where  he  hh 

gage.  Yet  that  he  at  the  apparition  of  the  Evil  One,  rising  before  mm  » ^ 

possessed  a truly  .work:  these  and  many  other  places  with  which  nu 

heroic  soul,  tliat  nceted  will  attract  pilgrims,  not  drawn  by  curiositv  merei^^^ 

he  was  the  man  for  shores  of  the  New  World,  wiicre  the  civil  and  rdigiOTJ 
whom  tile  world  he  gave  to  his  native  laud  ha.>^  attained  its  higllW* 
was  waiting  to  lead  development. 
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THE  GREELY  RELIEF  STEAMER  “PROTEUS,”  CRUSHED  LV  THE  ICE  IN  SMITH  SOUND,  JULY  23.— [Ske  Page  606. J 


A NEW  ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 

Is  the  village  of  Greenville,  New  Jersey,  is  a modest  brick  factory 
in  which  arc  being  solved  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  momentous 
problems  of  the  day.  It  is  that  of  the  Daft  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, of  which,  as  yet,  little  has  been  heard  by  the  public,  but 
whose  experiments  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  regarded 
with  the  utmost  interest  by  scientific  and  practical  men.  Although 
its  name  would  seem  to  limit  the  objects  of  the  company  to  the 
production  of  a superior  illuminating  agent,  its  real  interests  lie 
in  the  direction  of  the  successful  and  economical  application  of 
electricity  to  motors,  stationary  or  otherwise. 

Previous  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  successful  only 
up  to  a certain  point,  at  which  obstacles  have  been  encountered 
that  have  hitherto  been  deemed  insurmountable.  The  transmis- 
sion of  electric  power  over  considerable  distances  from  stationary 


engines  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  a number  of  inven- 
tions, several  of  which  only  lack  the  perfecting  of  the  transmitting 
and  receiving  machines  and  of  their  systems  of  insulation  to  become 
commercially  valuable;  but  the  safe  transmission  of  power  from  a 
stationary  to  a moving  motor  is  the  problem  which  has  presented 
most  difficulties. 

Although  short  lines  of  electric  railways  have  been  operated 
within  the  past  year  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  though  one 
is  at  present  on  exhibition  at  the  great  Louisville  Fair  which,  to 
a casual  observer,  seems  to  meet  all  necessary  requirements,  the 
expert  electrician  knows  them  all  to  be  lacking  in  several  qualities 
absolutely  essential  before  they  can  be  adapte<i  to  commercial  use. 
Every  practical  system,  including  the  one  under  consideration,  has 
made  use  of  the  metal  rails  of  the  track  as  conductors  of  the  electric 
power,  and  heretofore  one  serious  obstacle  to  complete  success  has 
been  the  danger  to  human  and  animal  life  from  contact  with  these 


electrihed  rails.  Running  through  the  yard  of  the  Daft  factory  at 
Greenville  is  a quarter  of  a mile  of  track,  upon  which  the  electric 
motors  built  by  this  company  are  run  and  tested.  Last  week  the 
company  gave  its  first  public  exhibition,  at  which  were  present 
many  prominent  railroad  men  from  remote  sections  of  the  country. 
They  all  appreciated  the  danger  of  contact  with  electrified  metals, 
and,  until  after  witnessing  some  interesting  experiments,  carefully 
avoided  the  track.  They  were  first  shown  that  these  rails  were 
charged  with  an  electric  current  of  sufficient  energy  to  move  sev- 
oral  street  cars  loaded  with  passengers.  Then  the  opposite  rails 
were  connected  with  copper  wires,  the  other  ends  of  which  wore 
placed  upon  the  tongues,  first  of  Mr.  Daft  himself,  and  then  of 
several  of  the  visitors  who  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment. 
All  who  submitted  to  this  test  declared  themselves  unable  to  detect 
any  trace  of  the  presence  of  electricity.  At  the  same  time,  when 
the  exposed  ends  of  the  wire  were  brought  into  contact  with  each 
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other,  a dazzling  discharge  of  electricity  followed 
their  separation,  and  globules  of  molten  copper 
fell  in  a fiery  min  tp  the  ground.  This  proved 
conclusively  to  those  who  witnessed  the  experi- 
ment that  the  current  was  capable  of  exerting 
a tremendous  energy  through  a suitable  medium, 
and  its  perfect  harmlessness  when  opposed  by 
the  high  external  resistance  of  an  organic  body. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  demonstmted 
the  ability  of  a Daft  motor  to  overcome  grades 
heretofore  undreamed  of  as  being  among  the  pos- 
sibilities of  traction  railway  construction.  The 
experiments  consisted  in  running  one  of  the  light 
450-pound  motors  up  an  inclined  section  of  track 
representing  a grade  of  two  thousand  feet  to 
the  mile.  It  did  this  repeatedly  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, while  bearing  no  extra  weight  except  that 
of  its  engineer  or  driver.  This  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  the  one  illustrated  by  our  artist  on  page 
606.  The  explanation  of  this  wonderful  feat  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  great  volume  of  electricity 
passing  from  the  rails  iuto  the  driving-wheel  of  the 
motor  induces  an  unusual  degree  of  friction  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces.  This  is  so  great  that  an 
electric  motor  of  this  pattern,  Imving  but  a third 
of  the  weight  of  one  operated  by  steam,  will  ex- 
ert  the  same  tractive  force.  The  same  motor  on 
a level  exerts  a tractive  force  of  8(K)  pounds,  and 
will  move  with  ease  a weight  of  seven  or  eight 
tons  over  an  ordinary  track.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  maximum  “ pull”  of  a steam  lo- 
comotive is  but  otie-fifth  of  its  own  weight,  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  results  show  an  extraordinary 
advance  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  adhesion. 

The  ” low  tension”  current  employed  in  this 
system  is  also  found  to  permit  operations,  under 
conditions  involving  absence  of  insulation,  such 
ns  have  never  before  been  realized.  The  Green- 
ville track  is  of  ordinary  rails,  connected  by  fish- 
bars,  laid  upon  ordinary  cross  ties,  and  these  are 
bedded  in  eartli  as  in  ordinary  railways.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  at  insulation,  and  yet  the 
motors  were  run  back  and  forth  over  it  all  last 
winter  through  snow  and  water  that  often  com- 
pletely submerged  the  rails. 

In  economy  of  fuel  and  weight  the  electric  mo- 
tor offers  most  a])preciable  advantages  over  its 
steam  compeer.  The  ordinary  steam  locomotive 
consumes  eiglit  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power 
per  hour;  while  large  compound  stutionary  en- 
gines, such  as  furnish  the  power  for  this  new  sys- 
tem, consume  but  two  pounds  of  coal  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  Thus  a large  margin  is  left  for 
loss  due  to  the  correlation  of  force  in  transfer- 
ring power  to  electricity,  and  electricity  back  to 
power,  which  loss  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  total  energy.  The  electric  motor  further- 
more dispenses  with  a tender  and  its  great  bulk 
of  water  and  fuel,  and,  owing  to  the  increased 
friction  already  mentioned,  will  in  itself  attain  the 
same  results  as  the  steam-driven  machine  of  three 
times  its  weight. 

From  the  stationary  engine  the  electric  fluid 
is  conducted  by  positive  and  negative  wires  to 
the  opposite  rails  of  the  track,  and  from  them, 
through  the  iron  wheels  of  the  motor,  to  the  sim- 
ple machinery  located  directly  beneath  its  floor, 
in  front  of  the  engine-driver  is  a round  box  from 
which  projects  a handle.  By  turning  this  handle 
in  one  direction  the  motor  i.s  inovetl  forward, 
while  a turn  in  the  oppo.site  direction  stops  and 
backs  it  with  a readiness  almost  inconceivable. 
Another  crank,  which  regulates  the  brakes,  com- 
pletes the  li.st  of  visible  machinery.  The  brakes 
are  powerful  magnet.s,  which,  upon  the  deflection 
of  a small  amount  of  the  electric  current  into 
them,  press  closely  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
driving-wheels.  As  the  electric  power  can.  even 
in  the  present  stage  of  progress,  be  transmitted 
twenty-five  miles,  or  twelve  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion from  the  producing  engine,  over  ordinary’ 
lines  of  railroad,  but  four  stations  or  relays  would 
be  necessary  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Tlie  new  motor  has  already  attained  a speed  of 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  its  inventor  is  confi- 
dent that  a speed  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour 
is  within  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  by  this  system  that  all  trains 
should  be  run  in  the  same  direction  on  a single 
track.  The  motors  can  be  made  to  move  back- 
ward and  forward  at  will,  and  two  may  be  placed 
so  that  they  touch,  and  at  a signal  instantly  start- 
ed in  opposite  directions,  as  was  shown  in  last 
week’s  experiments. 

At  the  Greenville  factory,  in  addition  to  motors 
and  electric  lights,  tliere  is  exhibitefi  a saw  mill 
in  which  all  liie  power  is  .supplied  by  electricity, 
whicli  passes  through  a mile  of  coiled  wire.  All 
the  wood-sawiiig  of  the  company  has  been  done 
in  this  mill,  and  the  neat  little  frame  office  that 
stands  in  their  yard  is  the  first  house  built  of 
lumber  .sawed  by  electricity  in  the  world. 

At  Greenville  the  cars  of  the  Newark  and 
Bloomfield  horse  railway  are  tjcing  fitted  with  the 
new  motor,  and  will  soon  exhibit  to  the  public 
its  practical  workings.  Several  steam  railroad 
companies  are  also  negotiating  for  its  employ, 
ment,  and  the  inventor  of  this  motor  declares 
that  the  era  of  steam  locomotives,  with  their 
smoke  and  cinders,  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a close. 

AN  ARCTIC  DISASTER. 

Thk  steamer  Frofau,  which  sailed  last  summer 
with  stores  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  Grekly 
and  his  companions  at  Fort  Conger,  Ladv  Frank- 
lin Bay,  wa.s  crushed  in  the  ice  in  Smith  ^und  on 
the  23d  of  July,  between  Cape  Sabine  and  Cape 
Alljert.  While  trying  to  force  her  way  through 
the  ice  to  clear  water,  she  was  caught  l)etween 
two  immense  floes,  which  fpiickly  crushed  iu  her 
sides. 

The  hold  began  to  fill  rapidlr,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  steamer  would  sink  in  a few 
iioure.  The  halche.s  were  then  broken  open  and 
aU  hands  set  to  work  throwing  clothing,  p’rovi- 
aiona,  and  other  stores  otit  of  the  doomed  shin 
upon  the  >ce.  The  greater  part  of  the  cargo 


which  was  thus  unloaded  fell  into  the  water  and 
was  lost,  but  enough  was  saved  to  insure  the  com- 
fort of  the  party  during  their  retreat  southward, 
and  also  to  make  a not  inconsiderable  cache  for 
the  Grekly  party  should  it  be  forced  to  make  its 
own  way  southward.  Lieutenant  Colwell  also 
succeeded,  and  most  fortunately,  in  saving  three 
boats  from  the  wreck. 

One  of  the  boats  was  quickly  loaded  with 
stores,  and  Lieutenant  Colwell,  with  four  men, 
set  out  for  the  shore.  The  trip  was  made  w'ith 
great  diflSculty  on  account  of  the  ice ; but  by  per- 
severance and  unsparing  exertions  he  forced  a 
passage  through.  Several  successive  trips  were 
thus  made,  and  a large  quantity  of  clothing  and 
provisions  safely  landed  and  placed  in  a cache, 
which  was  made  as  secure  as  possible.  The  spot 
was  marked  so  as  to  be  readily  discovered  by  the 
party  from  Fort  Conger. 

The  last  trip  was  made  on  the  24th  of  July, 
and  on  the  26th,  having  done  all  in  its  power  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  expedition,  the  party 
set  out  to  cross  Smith  Sound,  and,  after  a weary 
night  amid  the  ice.  landed  safely  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  at  a cove  near  Life-boat  Cove. 

The  crew  of  the  Pi'oints  had  gone  on  to  Life- 
boat Cove  in  their  own  boats  iu  advance  of  the 
smaller  relief  party,  and  now,  on  the  safe  landing 
of  the  latter  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Sound,  all 
started  forward  again  for  Pandora  Harbor,  which 
they  reached  on  the  following  morning.  The 
journey  during  the  night  was  a most  unpleasant 
one,  a hard  rain-.storiu  raging  nearly  all  the  time. 
Thinking  that  either  the  Yautic  or  the  Swedish 
steamer  Sophia  might  be  at  Cape  York,  the  party- 
next  directe<i  its  way  thither.  The  coast  was 
bugged  as  closely  as  possible  all  the  way,  the 
boats  being  too  heavily  laden  to  venture  far  from 
shore.  Every  night  a landing  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  and  further  delay  was  caused  by 
several  days  of  bad  weather,  during  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  progress. 

After  a perilous  voyage  Cape  York  was  reache<l 
in  safety,  but  there  was  no  sign  there  of  any  ves- 
sel; anil  on  the  16th  of  August  the  weary  voy- 
agers set  out  for  Upemavik.  Lieutenant  Col- 
well, with  one  boat,  struck  out  boldly  across 
Melville  Bay,  intending  to  keep  on  a direct  course 
southward  until  he  should  find  the  Yatrtic.  But 
Lieutenant  Garlinoton,  with  the  other  boats  and 
the  crew  of  the  Proteti*,  chose  the  more  circuitous 
but  safer  route  along  the  shore.  A heavy  snow- 
storm set  in  on  August  17,  which  was  ridden  out 
by  the  boat.s  at  anchor  to  the  ice.  The  storm  was 
severe,  and  many  of  the  icebergs  foundered,  so 
that  the  party  had  to  change  its  anchorage  sever- 
al times. 

Upernavik  was  reached  on  August  24,  and 
there  the  Yautic  picked  up  the  shipwrecked  men, 
and  carried  them  on  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
where  they  arrived  on  iJie  13th  of  September. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

BKWAKE  OP  IMITATIONS. 

Imitationb  and  counterfeits  have  again  appeared. 


TO  OCR  LADV  READERS. 

Wnr?»  an  article  has  given  SHtislaction  for  over 
thirty-live  yeara,  we  are  juBtifled  in  rt-comniundinsj  it 
Such  is  the  case  with 

Dr.  ToniAs‘8  Vrnrtian  Linimkst. 

By  a few  npnlic»tions  of  it,  pimples,  blotches,  and 
eruptions  of  all  kinds  are  miioveil.  It  liirne  gray 
hair  to  its  natural  color,  it  Improves  the  complexion", 
and  It  is  perUftly  harmless.  It  also  never  fails  to 
cure  croiii),  cholera,  dhirrlioen.dvseiitery,  ami  all  stom- 
ach complaints.  We  are  sun-  lio  family  will  be  with- 
out a bottle  after  once  trying  lu  All  our  druggists 
keep  h.— Cincinnati  iiUiT.—[Auv.] 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  pnrlty, 
strength,  and  wbolcsomeness.  More  economical  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  lie  sold  in  competition 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  shorUweight,  alum  or 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  caua. 

Rovai.  Bakino  Powi.rb  Co.,  10«  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Facnity. 

V ■ Ik  J A U ^ laxative  and  refreshing 

TAMA  n ConsUpHU 

bile,  headuclie.  hemorriioids, 

I , ■ i cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

N D E N ’■"’’“sjiXt.rttro:!'*"’'' 

M I I w Pharmacien  oe  I"  Clnsse 

de  la  Pacnlte  de  Paris, 

n n I I I n k I Rambntean.  Paris. 

Il  n I I I M IM  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Will  iBiaU  11  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 

ffliticura 


Scalp,  and  Blnf>d  ol 
Itching,  Scniy,  IMinpIy, 
Scrofulous,  Inheritwl,  and 
Contagions  Humors,  Bloofl 
Poisons.  I'lcei-s,  Ahacesses, 
and  Infantile  Skin  Tor- 
tures, the  C’rTicfBA  Rksik- 
pirs  are  infallible.  Ccti- 
OTBA  Riettoi.vsNT,  the  new 
BUmkI  Purifier,  Diuretic  and 
Aperient,  expels  disease 
germs  from  the  bliKKl  and 
perspiration,  and  tlins  re- 
moves the  nina<'.  CCTIOCKA, 
the  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays  Itching  aixl  In- 
flammation, clears  the  .Skin  and  .Scaijp,  heals  Ulcers 
and  Sores,  restores  the  Complexion.  CrTiocRA  Sow, 
an  pxqnlslte  Skin  Beautifler  and  Toilet  Requisite,  is 
iiidbpensablc  in  treating  skin  diseasr-s,  and  for  rongh, 
chapped,  or  greasy  skin,  blackheads,  blotclies,  and 
hal)y  hninors.  Cctiocba  RaMKiurs  are  the  only  in- 
fallible blood  purifiers  and  skin  beantiflers.  Sold  by 
all  druggists.  Citicpba.  ftO  cents;  Rksoi.vrst,  St; 
.Soap,  cents.  Prepared  by  Pottkr  Drco  am»  Cukm- 
ioai.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  tor  “ How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 
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BURNETT’S  COCOA  IN E 

Has  receiveri  universal  endorsement.  S'o  other  prepa- 
ration possesM’s  such  remarkable  properties  for  em- 
bellishing and  strengthening  the  hair  and  rendering 
it  dark  and  glossy.  It  cures  haldne.ss  and  eradicates 
daiidrull.  Burnett’s  Fi.avobino  ExiUA<rrs  are  the 
besL — t.tdc.] 


Many  mothers  are  unable  to  nnrse  their  children. 
In  such  cases  the  best  substitute  to  be  found  is  Mel- 
llns  hood,  prepared  on  Liebig’s  formula,  which  has 
proved  physiologically  to  correspond  with  mothers’ 
milk.  Hold  everywhere  by  druggists.— [^dc.] 


If  .von  suffer  from  looseness  of  the  bowels,  Anoos- 
tuua  Bitt  ers  will  surely  cure  you.  Beware  of  coun- 
terfeits, and  ask  yonr  giTK-er  or  drnggist  for  the  genuine 
article, prepami  by  Dr.  J.  G.  B.  Sikukbt  A SoNsr-iXefr  ] 


C.C  SiiAYNK.FurManufactnrer.lOSPrinceSL  N Y 

sends  Fui  Pashloii  Book  free.  Send  yonr  addresa^^ldc;] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

tOOLD  KEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  abtotuMy  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
timet  the  Hrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  U therefore  far  more  economi’ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
Well  as  for  persons  la  health 

H.  ’“jESfHMraiTMsS;;  sH.'n'y’ 
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MAGIC  LANTERNS 
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M-|  For  pnblio  or  private  ezhlUtioiia. 
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George  Wathingt^- 
Frontispiece.  Engraved  by  KtiaiY*,  o,n.^ 
.Stuart’s  Fortran:  _ 

Last  Days  of  Washington’s  Army  at 
Newburgh, 

By  J.  T.  HBAnLBT.  Illustrated; 

Oalecarlia-IL, 

By  F.  D.  MiM.n.  Illustrated ; 

Nicaise  de  Keyser, 

By  Zawei.  Babnks  OtieTAreoH.  lllustmted; 

Prisoners !-Part  II., 

By  Rosb  Hawtuobnr  Latiibof.  IlluittsW; 

Among  the  Blue*Crass  Trotters, 

By  W11.1.IAM  Uknbt  Bishop.  Illustmted; 

The  Dawning  of  Independence, 

Chapter  X.  of  Colonel  Uiooinsoh’b  Amerteu  fiiitsrT 
Series.  Illtwtrated;  _ | 

A Castle  in  Spain-Part  VI.  I 

This  novel  will  be  couchided  io  tbs  Niimbc 
Nninber— to  be  followed,  soon  aflenrsrd,kjriSoiil 
Novel  of  startling  literary  interest  by  WaiuxBuij,  I 
entitled  “JUDITH  SHAKESPEARE."  Llaiwieibj  | 
Abskt  : _ 

Saunterings  in  Utah,  | 

By  Putt  Robinson  : _ 

The  Wood-Nymph-A  Sculptor’s  Rornanct,  j 

A Short  Story,  by  Tioi/x  Hopkins;  | 

Good-Night  and  Good-Morrow, 

A Poem,  by  Philip  Bookkk  Maiston; 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

The  Strike  of  the  Telegraph  Opersm-A  Somi 
Standard.— RevoIntlonAry  Centenniils  on  iheHk- 
sou.  — Occnpallons  of  Women. -The  Pul*  rf 
Knaves.— Hampetead  Heath. 

Editor’s  Literary  Record. 

Editor's  Historical  Record.  \ 

Editor’s  Drawer. 

October.- The  Neil  W>  Greatest  AmerlcAii.-AStns,’ 
Provleo.-ProfaDity  for  Onee.-A  Clew  Beiort.- 
President  Lincoln  Uniight  Napping (P.  A. t.'.-Tk 
Ways  of  Wey bridge.— Savage  Hninor-ThsIlBKr 
Dog.— A Competitive  Exainlnstioo  (J.  P C.I.-Ca?- 
tiiiu  Seaborn  (.1.  T.  TBOWnmiKiei.-L*  Fallj  Coi- 
ered.-A  PoIHImI  Manifota-MlilioMlrfiniiBirs 

foot  Boy  (O.  T.  L ).  — Ye^  sahl-The  Childitsi 
Hour. 

itepin  PHiiiii 

Per  Yean 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 

HARPKIP8  WEEKLY 

UARPEIl’S  BAZAR ** 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

HARPER’S  FUANKLIN  StiUAKB  LIBIURI'. 

One  Year  (.Si  

Pottage  Pret  U ail  tnbtmbert  w tht  Uoitti  SHa 


The  Volume*  of  the  Wkfklt  and  Ba*»» 
the  first  iiiiniberi  for  Jaimnrjr,  llie  Vuliiaa 
Young  Pitoi-i.it  with  the  first  Nniiilier  for  Soninaff. 
and  the  Voltime*  of  the  Magawns  with  ihe 

for  Jnne  and  Deceinlier  of  each  year. 

Siibscripiion*  will  be  entered  with  **‘*^“"1  ■ 
each  Periodica)  carrenl  at  the  time  of 
except  ill  cnees  where  the  snliscriberolherwiisdi  •• 
Sjiecimen  copy  of  UAarxs’s  Youns  Pwrut*"  “ 
receipt  »>f  a ihree-ceiit  stnmji. 

HARPER’S  FKANKLIN  SQUARE  WBWHL  ‘ 
weekly  iwihiicnlion,  cniiiniiiiiic  wuw*  « ’ 

Biography,  History,  Fiction,  and  1'"*'^’ 7 
ranging  from  iO  to  26  ceiiw  per  nomhcf-  ft' ' ' 
Harper  t Franklin  Square  Lii/rvy  will 
graiiiitonsiy  on  apiilicatiou  to  ilAamABiW'^ 

Remittance*  ehonld  be  made  by  Pnet-Olfce 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  lose.  Addits* 
H.tKPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Sqiiarr,  I t’ 

to-  HARPER’S  CATAIAWUK.  of  Wwn  'lw 
and  four  thonaand  volnmes,  mailed  ou  receipt  m- 
Cents  in  Postage  Stamps.  

THE  AMERICAN 

DonlileActiiiiiSerolRrit^^ 

83.  as  and  G CaUbrei,  not  told  at  retail  ( 

b/  the  nianafiieturen,  but  the  OttB  \JfJ 

xnd  Uinlwuf  trade^fkvovMer^  H 


unequalled  for  their  medicinal 

for  their  finenea*  a*  a eondlal.  ^ I*  “5^ 

Goarte  and  Plnta.  L. 

Mannfactowr  and  Prtmrielor,  78 

N.Y.  P.O.«»»To19. 

L UN  DBOBo»s 

KDBNIA  and  MARECHAL  Mtt 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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RIDLEY’S 


FOR  ALTTFMN  is  now  READY 


THE  8.\ME  STANDARD  OF  Sl'PERIORITV 
STILL  CHARACTERIZES  THIS  Pl’BLU  ATIuN. 
INSTEAD  OP  RKTROtiRADINO.ai' OTHERS  II WK 
DONE,  WE  HAVE  ENDEAVORED  TO  ADVANi  E. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  SOCIALISM  IN  MOD- 
ERN TIMES.  Bv  llii)ii4Ri>  T.  Ei.y,  PIi.D.,  Ambo- 
oiiitc  I'rMl<-.«>r  nf  Pnlitioal  Eckiumiiv  111  Hie  Johns 
Huiikiuv  l iiivei>iiy.  Ihillimore,  iwnl  i.<*rliirer  on  I’o- 
liticjil  Eroiioniy  in  (.'ornell  L'liivcrelly,  lllnuii,  N.  V. 
lOtno,  Cloth,  70  cents. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE  TO  EACH 
OTHER.  By  Wii.i.ia.m  Oiiaiiam  Si  .MNKit,  I’nifi'-r-or 
of  I’oliliciil  nnd  SociiU  Scii-iice  in  Yule  Collctje. 


OF  THE  M.AOAZINE  IS  AN  EXIIAVSTIVE  ( AT 
ALOOVE  AND  PRICE-LIST  OK  THE  (iKE.n 
VARIETY  OF  GOODS  FOR  SALE  AT  OCR  ESTAH 
LISUMENT.  IT  IS  ELABORATELY  ILLfSTRA  I' 
ED  AND  FILL  AS  TO  ITS  DESCRIPTIVE  DK'l'AII.S 


III. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Fifieenth  PreHl.Ienl 
of  the  I'niled  SiiiteH.  By  (iKomiK  I'niK m>k  Ci  iims. 
Willi  Two  Sii-fl-I’hile  l^l'rl^liIN.  vol^.,  !?vo,  Cloth, 
Gill  TopK  nnd  I’ncnl  Edsei*,  Jd  on. 


RESIDENT  NEW-YORKERS 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  DIX.  Hv 
.Mokoan  Dix.  Ill  Two  VohinieH.  kvo,  I' 

Tope,  Liiciit  Ediii-e,  $.’•  nn. 


ENJOY  NO  GREATER  ADVANTAGES  IN  SHOP- 
PING  TII.AN  1)0  OIT-OK-TOWN  FAMILIES 
WHO  TAKE  TIMS  MAGAZINE.  'I'llE  SAME 
PRICES  ARE  QroTED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE  AS 
ARE  CHARGED  AT  OI  R CorNTERS.  AND  HIE 
SAME  .VITENTION  GIVEN  To  (.iRHEIiS  As  IF' 

present  in  person. 


SHERIDAN. 


TWELVE  AMERICANS.  Their  Llvcf  .nnd  Time»>. 
By  l|o«  Min  Caukoi.i.  Conlailiinj'  .SkefcheH  of 
ilonilio  .Scyinoii',  I'liiirlee  I’ninci-  Adiiiiie,  Peter 
('no|n>r,  H.rinib.'d  Ilniiilin,  .loliii  Gllherl,  R.iberl  C. 
Si'lieni  k,  Kiedeiiek  Doiielune,  Williinn  Alien,  Allen 
Tlnii  mini.  Joeeph  Ji  nereoii,  Elilill  B Wiiehliiinie, 
•Mex.iiidei  H.  Slepheiie.  Poitrilite.  P.’nio,  CloHi, 


OUR  STOCK 


contains  everything  NKEDFIT.  Fol 
FAMILY:  MILLINERY.  DRY  AND  FANCY  (. 
LADll'S-  AND  CHILDREN  S SITT.S.cl.d \K^ 
WRAPS.  BOYS'  CI.tiTHING,  LADIES'  AND 
DRENS  SHOES.  HoslKliV  AND  CNDERV 
WIin'E  (HiOD.s,  LACES.  Cl  li  TAINS.  AN 
FACT.  ALL  TH.CT  can  POSSIBLY  IlKNEl 
E'EN  TO  HOCSE-KI  KNTSIUNG  GtiiiDS. 


AND 


SPANISH  VISTAS.  By 


VI I r. 

MOSAICS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  The  Bible  Record, 
\v;tli  IliiiMi.'itive  Poetic  tind  Prose  .Selections  from 
.Stnnd.-oil  Lilei'.illlie  By  Makoiis  Wii.i..s..n  and 
ItoioKr  PiiRfo.T  Wii.ij,o.N.  Ill  Two  Volimies. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGICIAN  RAISING  THE  CHINESE  DEVIE. 


MAGAZINE  ISSUED  QUARTERLY. 

loc.  siiiule  \o..  or  .'(Oi'.  per  Aiiniini. 


SHOPPING  BY  MAIL  TIMKEN  spring  VEHICLES! 


THF  GREEK 


LAT 

OBELISK  CRAB 


NSCRIPTIONS  ON 
he  Metropolitan  Mu- 
iph.  By  Afoum  c»  C. 
r .rea-or  of  Greek  in 
■t,  5n  cents. 


EDW'D  RIDLEY  & SONS. 

309,311,3111.313  to  321  Grand  St 

&?,  on,  to  :n  Al.l.EN  ST. ; rn  to  ils  oitc  hard  st. 


COMPARATIVE 


ZOOLOGY,  Stniclnral  and  .Sv.«- 
-e  in  .Schools  iiiid  (Yillcues.  By 
M , Pe  D . late  Proh'^Hor  of  Niitnriil 
1 Colie.'e.  Ii'ei'oeit  EJiliun.  lllus- 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO 

RUGS. 


■ Vehicle  ninde. 


GAMES 

DlltN. 


AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
I ..ilerted  anil  C.iiiipnreti  liy  W ii.i.nv 
N'inii.u  'VO,  Cloth,  Grnanieutal  Cover, 


.1  xlKirten  neeordinti  l<i  the  i 

Kii'odly  ''elladaptrai  Ui  rotn.'h  i 
e IrheH  of  citiee.  Maiiiifaetn 
• leiK  I i lip  Oarriajre  Biiil  dera  a 1 1 1 1 


XII. 

LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH 
CARLYLE.  P epaied  f.ir  Pohlieai inn  hy  Tno.v/ts 


HENRY  TIMKEN, 

entee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

buggy  co 


Kdith 


WAR  VOLUMES 


F.spr.f  I \ I,  \tt'i;n  » ion 
FALL.  niMM,  I V ..  Itl  GS. 

gome  of  the  mo!*t  Htrikine  no',  in  •' 


NOW  READY. 

Free  ilN  APPI.ICATKiN. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 


Ellorc. 


Indian, 


Le  Boutillier  Of  23d 

Brothers,  ! street, 

^NOTICE  TO  CLERGYMEN. 


tlir  plaUn 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Antique, 


Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 


ell-k  n<»%x 


Foreign  and  Doim 
Carpeta,  in  private  p'l 


Water.  By  J, 


16nin.  H.ilf 


iiplie.ari 


or  the  Sea.  By  D 
no  Kditiun,"  l.’>  ce 


Ml- 

to,  15  ceil  I H. 


Broadway  and  19th  St. 

MICROSCOPES! 

/TELESCOPES, 

FIELD  CLASSES, 
MAGIC  LANTERNS, 
Aneroid  Barometers, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 

CataloKiies  us  follovi.s  .sent  cei  applicalnin:  I'arl  1 
Matheniaticiil  Instrttineiil.s,  lii:;  |.p.;  J'urt  'J,  fiptical 
InstniineiiLs,  Dni  pp.;  Pail  .Mauin  laviiteriis.  11'.; 
pp.  ; Purl -I,  Philosoiihiciil  iiiiii  Cheniieal  Apparutn.s, 
lonpp.;  Part  j,  MeteoruloKieal  Iiistruineiits.  I'jo  pji. 

QUEEN  & CO., 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  M K A T.  KIN E8T  A N 1)  C H K A P L.s'l’  M K A I 
flavoring  .STOCK  FOR  SOCP.S,  .MADE 
DISHF^S,  AND  .SAFCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

An  invaliiahle  and  palalahic  tonic 
In  all  case*  ol  weak  dip'eatioti  and  debility.  “ D 
a sncceag  .md  a boon  tor  which  nation?  stionhi 
(eel  grateful. "-See  “Medical  Pre?^ "“Lancet, ' 
‘Hntieh  MeilicaJ  Jonnnil,"  Jkc. 

CAPTION — Genuine  only  with  the  fac-?imile  of 
Baron  LiebigV  Siifiiatnre  in  BItie  Ink  aero??  tlie 
LaM.  Till?  cantion  I?  nece??arv,  owing  to 
yarlotia  cheap  and  inferior  sabatltute?  beiiig 
In  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

‘Y  SlorekcenopLOroccr?, 

and  C liemlei?.  S.,le  Agent?  (or  the  Utdled  .St.ate? 
(wholeaale  orily),C  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Feiichuirli 
Avenne.  I.ontlon.  Ragland. 

acker,  MKUKALL,  Jk 

TilLIlBSB  Jb  CO.,  \V.  H.  SCUIKFFELIS  & CO 


rrlee.  .lellvcreil,  free  of 
'lolli.iSl  I:  Half  lurkev  > 


OLD  BV  SI  liSCKIPTlON  ONI, 


Dnodecii 


.Arar.Nc 
s;  410,  t 


.1  Kv  sr  ii.scKirnoN  om.v 

»K  TRADI-:. 


11.3  nearborii  M.,  Clile 


By  Gkokue 


Dnodeciiui 


cents. 


, i’orllund.  .\L 


Uis.ai med By  Miss  Bk.tiiam  F,i> 


15  cents. 


<pinner.  By  .\t.ioK  OTUni 


Sir  Tom.  By  Mrs. Ompiiant.  20  cent?. 

What  Ha?t  Thon  Done?  By  J.  >'117.0(11414)  M01.1.0T. 


Foolish  Virgin.  By  Ei.i.v  M' 


20  cents. 


The  Senior  S.iiigntan.  By  the  .Yiithor  t)f“.SI.OInve’8, 
“ -Mela'?  Fail  h."  &c.  20  cent?. 


Nihil.  By  the  Coiintes?  M.  Von  Both- 


B1.A0K.  Illn?trated.  Cloth, 


for  Infants  and  Children 


20  cents. 


tW~  llAHrKK  Jc  ItnOTiiKK?  ivilt  «?tu(  onn  of  tkt  about 
leorkt  by  ntatl,  pootofie  prepaid,  (e  any  part  of  Iht 
Unilfd  Statfo,  oh  rn-rtpt  of  the  priee. 

r*?"  HARi-ica'?  CAT*i.ouua  maifed  frtt  on  rrtttpt  of 
Sine  Cmtt  in  Htanijm. 

H.\K1>E1{  k BItOTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N.  T. 


Cnstoria  promotes  Di^f^stion 
and  overcoiJic's  Flaliiloiicy . Lonbtipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stoinacli.  Diarrlitcii.  and 
Feverislmesa.  It  in.sures  hoaltli  and 
uuturul  sleep,  without  inurpliiiio. 


'Vluit  gives  our  Children  nisv  cheek*. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

’TU  Cnsiorla. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  tills  their  worms. 

But  Castoria. 

'Vlmt  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion. 

Blit  Caatorla. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Synips, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

HaH  Castorlal 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  ts  free. 
Address  Stinson  & Co.,  Portlmnd,  Maine. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  us  superior  to  anv  prescription 
known  to  me.  ’ H.  A.  Akchek,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


On  Blood  Poisoning  Is  of  Interest  to  all  classes.  WUl 
be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  your  address. 

Ti!"  Swirr  Hrsriric  Co., 'Drawer 8.  Atlanta,  Ov 


,C_E^ITAlJR___LINJJM_EilT — an  absolute  cure  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Spraiti-s,  Burns,  Oalls,  &c.  The  most  Powerftil  ami  Pene- 
trating^ Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


IT  PAVQ  to  sell  oar  Hand  Rubber  Stamps. 
rniO  piM  free.  FouAtuts  A Co..  Clevel 


pies  free.  FouAtuts  A Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


AWEEK.  $19  a day  at  homo  easily  made.  Costly 
Outflt  free.  Address  Tsdb  A Co.,  Angosta,  Maine. 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Digitized  by 


% THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


EARL  & WILSONS. 
PATENT  "SHORT  BAND  COUAh 
AND  "BEAD  EDGE  CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTIQ-^ 


1 VICTOR  TRICYCLES 

rtICHEST CLASS  WOIIX.- Xt*  ’Wr 
StNO  I'-'-STAMP  WlUUSTMTFS 

OVERMAN. WHEElC? 

HARTFOiD, 


Ir^tof^OfEssoR’BAKERS 


BAKU’S 


v^Fiv  >• 
tAoiES 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUMS 


CHANGE  in  TARIFK 
Popular  Prices, 


Hooper’s  Cachous. 
HOWARD 
Tooth  Brushes. 
DORCAS  YARNS. 

Call  on  any  firefcKrlass  dealer, 
or  send  to 

HOWARD  BROS.  & CO., 

AkcuM  Iu  New  Vork. 


ARE  THE  BEST. 


1 that  ere  told  by  Sr«t*elMa 
r.  Bend  3 cents  for  circular. 


SUPERIOR  AUOmiRl 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PLUMES  ATWOOD  MF1GCQ 
WATERBURT;  COMN. 


ECONOMICAL  RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

R.  R.  Preside-vt  {equal  to  any  emergency).  “ Yes,  this  accident  will  cost  us  a good  round 
sum;  but  by  discharging  a few  moio  brakemen,  and  doing  away  with  a few  tiiick-walkers  ajid 
signal  stations,  sve’ll  manage  to  come  out  ahead  before  our  next  dividend." 


MASLFACTfRED  BY  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


UPO.N  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  STOM.NCll 
AND  ITS  NEAR  ALLIES,  THE  LIVER  AND  THE 
BOWELS,  DEPEND  PHA’SIC.AL  HEALTH  AND 
CLEARNESS  OF  INTELLECT.  IF  THESE  OR- 
GANS ARE  INACTIVE  OR  IN  A STATE  OF  IR- 
RITATION,THE  TONING,  REGULATING,  SOOTH- 
ING INFLUENCE  OF  TAItUANT’-S  SKI.T- 
XEK  APEII 1 KNT  IS  URGENTLY  REQUIRED. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  MEDICINE  DEALERS. 


ITB^  Send  for  price-list,  iiaroiug  county  and  state. 
Please  muntiuii  this  paper. 


sssasr- 

raffatMi 

at  tbe  SptisfiuUi 


PECK  A SNYDER’S 

Celebrated  TennlB 


Staadi 


pAir  Ovtfili  fm 
r.  Opera  filateee, 

A J.  BE(  K, 

iilii(l<‘lphi«.  Pa. 

• Catalogue. 


PECK  A SNYDEK«  MannfacCarers, 

126. 128*  130  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


An  exceedingly  Hseftii  invcntion.witlioiit 

I which  every  gcntlem.'in's  dress  is  inconi- 
plete.especially  during  the  Samincrmontha 
when  low  shoes  are  worn,  and  when  it  is 
Indispensable  to  one's  comfort  and  neat  ap- 
pearance to  have  the  stocking  fit  smoothly 
about  the  ankle  and  the  slack  of  the  drnw- 
e.rs  kept  confined  at  the  knee,  all  of  which 
the  Boston  Garter  accomplishes. 

For  Sale  by  all  tbe  leadlug  Gents’ 
Furnishing  Houses,  or  S.Htnple  will  he 
sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Cotton,  2.5  rents  per  pair; 
■'4' Silk,  75  cents  per  pair. 

Mention  this  paper.  Addrees 

■'  GEORGE  FROST  & CO., 

28T  DfVOTUihire  Street,  Ronton. 


, scaly  akin  disease  ja 
in  Cure.  I'nrlviM 


Dr.  Benson's  Celery  and  Chamomile  Pills  rurp<l 
mother's  headache."— E.  P.  Cornell,  Piltsburgh,  Pa. 


.MERICAN  : TAB  .SOFT  CAPSULES  THE  BEST. 
. Also,  Star  Empty  Capsules.  All  Druggists. 


Any  plnmly,  rongb,  dry, 
unscofDr.l^nson’aSki 


ALL  IN  SEARCH  OP  HEALTH  Itji  To 
fftaoio  Should  wear  the  ELECTROPATHIC  ASSOCIATIOM’S  Asiist 

it  belt  of  life,  sStfe 

Y BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  KOBRITT. 


Circulation 


rersolly  approved  by  the  Leading  Phys 
i,  Pleuri.sy,  Tumors,  Asthma,  Bronchitii 
Indigestion,  Palpitation,  etc.,  and  has  c 


ILLCTROPATHIC  ASSOCIATION  LIMITED,  12  East  14th  St.,  New  Yofk 

.■  ■ ■ — r — i y- 


What  the  Doctors 
say: 

Dr.  Holtbt,  t FiTnergsU, 


NO  AGIO 
REQUIRED. 

wiuTlast 

FOR 

YEARS. 


hMkiraKklMt.'' 

A tew  Kedickl  Bf 
feriDna. 

Joan 

HD.,  MJUC.M-.POT 
Hrr  My'U 

N,Ty,S«ea«i,Hu'>. 

Dr.  8 Jrir 


INVIGORATES. 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

8te«m  Pine  & Boiler  Coveringi.  Steam  Packine, 
Will  Board.  Sheathing;,  Fire  Proof  Coating;t,  &c« 
StHo  FOR  DucKirrrYg  Paics  Lwrr. 

I^W.^OHNS  M F C CO.  87  MAIDEN  UHE.  N.Y 


tcJoMd 


Mfel,T^Snap.(;g^IOJ} 


ATbat  ChemUtBsa 


BMIJJL  S^UUI  UJiJJPnnHVl 

E*rgc  slxe*  for  circnlam,  Ac.,  tS  to  $»o. 
N V/  P'J?"'"®,  money-making,  young  or 

I rioi;-  « « ewy,  printed  instroc- 

k f ions,  ^d  « stnmiw  for  Catalogue  of 
^ ProBses, 'Type,  Cards,  dtc..to  the  ticton 
^:LSEY  A^CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Inew  Yoek,  Satcebat,  September  29.  1883. 


RE-OPENINQ  OP  THE  ART  COMPETITION. 


The  jvdofu  appointed  to  award  the  prizes  in  the  Art  Competition, 
for  the  dhoUraliou  of  Alfred  Domett's  “(’hristnias  Hymn”  have 
reported  [.w  LIakfer's  Weekly  dated  Sej^temher  1]  that  they  "are 
not  justified  by  the  conditions  of  the  corn/jetition  in  awarding  any 
prize  whatsoever."  Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  drawings  en- 
tered into  the  conipetition.,  and  ticenty-three  were  receitnd  after  the 
\st  of  A ugiist — too  late  to  be  considered. 

Pursuant  to  the  intimation  given  in  their  original  "offer  to  young 
Aoierican  artists,"  the  Messrs.  Harfer  have  determined  to  re-opni 
the  competition,  eidarging  its  scope  atid  nwdifying  tlie  limitation  as 
to  age,  in  accordance  with  mtggeMions  made  by  the  judges. 

For  the  best  original  illustration  appropriate  to  Christmas — the 
drawing  to  be  suitable  for  publication  in  UaBFKK’s  Magazine,  to  be 
made  esjknedly  for  this  coiiifwtition,  and  to  be  the  exclusive  work  of 
an  Amencan  artist  not  over  twenty-seven  years  of  age — Messrs. 
Harper  & Brothers  offer  an  award  of  THREE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS,  nptni  the  honorable  understanding  that  the  successful 
comjwtitor  shall  use  the  same  for  the  prosecution  of  art  study  in  one 
or  more  of  the  best  American  schools,  including  also  a sojourn 
abroad  of  at  hast  six.  months  for  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  llie 
award  will  be  jiaid  in  such  installments  and  at  such  limes  as  shall 
best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  recipient  for  the  purjx>scs  sfweiffed. 

The  drawings  must  be  renlved  by  Me.ssks.  Harper  & Brothers, 
at  Franklin  hijuare,  Few  York,  not  later  than  Afarch  1,  1884, 
addressed  " .\rt  Competition,  Harjier’s  Magazine”  ; and  eaeh  must 
be  designated  by  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  whieh  should  also  he 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  cnvelojw  securelg  attached  to  the  drawing,  and  not  to  be 
ojs  ned  until  the  result  of  the  rom/wtition  shall  have  been  determined. 
The  name  af  the  saeeessfni  comjietitor  teill  not  be  publicly  annoiimrd 
until  the  publiceition  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Giktord,  N.A.,  Mr.  F.  D.  Millct,  A.X.A.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Sajierintendent  of  the  Art  Pe/Htrt- 
ment  at  Hap.pkr  & Brothers’,  will  art  as  judges  of  the  cemijietitiem. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  left  to  the  artist,  limited  only  by 
the  special  riferntce  to  Christmas.  Either  the  Bible  story  of  the 
Xativily,  or  the  social  features  of  Christmas,  jmst  or  present,  may 
be  chosen  for  illustration.  The  judges,  in  making  the  award,  will 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  technical  art  value  of  each  draw- 
ing, bid  also  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  selectid,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  illustration,  and  es/nrially  the  originality  of  coiiee/iiiou  and 
treatment.  The.  combination  of  different  designs  in  a single  picture 
should  be  avoided. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  .vtcee.ssful  drawing  as  one  mige  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  /'>/•  December,  1884;  and  should  others  sub- 
mitted be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  teill  he 
made,  as  follows:  one  page  Harper’s  Weeki.y,  Sr)<M);  one  [jage 
Harper’s  Bazar.  SoitO;  one  page  Harper’s  Yorxo  Pkopi.e.  *500: 
these  awards  not  to  be  subjeet  to  the  above-mentioned  understanding 
as  to  "the  proseeuiion  of  art  study,"  etc. 

Franklin  Sviuare,  New  York,  September  8,  188.3. 


THREE  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTIONS. 

SINCE  our  last  isstie  there  have  been  three  impor- 
tant Republican  Conventions.  The  first  was  in 
New  Jersey,  where  the  bitter  Democratic  feud  has 
given  a fair  chance,  with  good  nominations,  for  Re- 
publican success.  After  a brilliant  speech  from  the 
cliairman,  Mr.  William  Walter  Phelps,  the  Con- 
vention nominated  Judge  Dixon  for  Governor  by  ac- 
clamation. It  then  adopted  a platform  of  admirable 
brevity,  heartily  approving  civil  service  reform,  and 
demanding  its  introduction  into  aU  branches  of  the 
State  government,  favoring  a protective  tariff,  and 
protesting  against  encroaching  and  oppressive  monop- 
olies, and  then  adjourned  with  cheerful  confidence  of 
success. 

The  Massachusetts  and  New  York  Conventions  met 
upon  the  same  day.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  but 
one  issue,  “ Butlerism,”  which  is  what  “ Democracy” 
has  come  to  in  that  State.  The  word  defines  the  issue 
distinctly  as  between  patriotic  and  personal  politics, 
between  the  honor  and  character  and  intelligence 
which  have  made  Massachusetts  what  it  is,  and  the 
sheer  demagoguery  known  as  Butlerism.  The  plat- 
form, the  speeches,  and  the  nominations  of  the  Con- 
vention clearly  affirmed  and  accepted  this  issue.  Mr. 
Georoe  D.  Robinson,  the  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  Congress,  w^as  nominated  unanimously 
by  acclamation  as  the  representative  of  the  anti-BuT- 
LER  sentiment,  and  he  accepted  the  nomination  in  a 
brief  and  manly  speech.  The  platfoim  commended 
the  Administration,  declared  for  a purified  civil  serv- 
ice beyond  the  reach  of  party  conflict,  and  for  wise 
and  well-matured  laws  to  protect  and  develop  Amer- 
ican industry.  Colonel  Codman’s  speech  as  the  pi-e- 
siding  officer  W'a.s  electric,  and  aroused  immense  en- 
thusiasm. It  had  the  true  eloquence  which  consists 
in  the  strong  and  sincere  man  behind  evei*y  strong 
and  sincere  word.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jun.,  who  was  informally  named  next  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son moved  the  unanimous  nomination  of  his  friend 
in  a few  admirable  words,  and  altogether  it  was  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  united  Conventions  ever 
held  in  tlie  State. 

In  New  York,  also,  the  Convention  was  one  of  the 
most  harmmi ious  and  shortest  upon  record.  The  pre- 
sent Republican  State  officei-s,  whose  service  has  lieen 
entirely  acceptable,  were  renominated,  and  Mr.  Pliny 
T.  Sexton  was  selected  for  State  Treasurer.  The  plat- 
fom  warmly  approved  the  Administration ; insisted 
that  reform  of  thecivil  service,  so  auspiciously  begun, 
gliould  be  prosecuted  to  complete  success;  favored  a 
tariff  for  revenue  and  just  protection  of  industry ; de- 
clared for  reform  of  the  primary  meetbig,  and  ap- 
proved the  plan  of  party  reorganization  already  be- 


gfun  in  New  York;  affirmed  the  free  canal  policy; 
denounced  the  tendency  to  create  monopolies,  and 
called  for  a national  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  The 
new  State  Committee  is  strongly  Stalwart.  Its  power 
of  mischief,  however,  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  has  been  very  much  reduced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  district  system.  A State  Con- 
vention can  not  now,  as  heretofore,  annul  the  choice 
of  districts,  and  assume  to  bind  the  seventy  votes  of 
New  York  by  an  iron  unit  rule.  The  factional  sym- 
pathy of  the  State  Committee,  therefore,  is  in  itself 
of  less  importance  than  formerly.  The  action  of  the 
three  Conventions  is  very  significant  and  encour- 
aging. They  adopt  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  as 
a fundamental  Republican  policy,  and  they  thus  make 
the  party  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
the  parfy  of  continued  progress  and  reform.  It  was 
a good  week’s  work,  and  has  drawn  the  independent 
sentiment  of  the  country  to  the  side  which  never 
ought  to  permit  itself  to  forfeit  independent  confi- 
dence and  support. 


AT  BUFFALO. 


Now  that  the  Republican  Convention  has  been  held, 
political  interest  in  the  State  turns  to  the  Democratic 
Convention,  w’hich  meets  at  Buffalo  on  the  27th  inst. 
The  Democratic  State  Committee  has  decided  that  the 
County  Democracy  is  the  only  ‘‘regular  organiza- 
tion” in  the.  city  of  New'  York,  but  Tammany  Hall, 
and  Irving  Hall,  a tender  of  Tammany,  laugh  defi- 
ance, and  there  will  be  apparently  three  delegations 
fi-om  the  city.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
Convention  will  disregard  the  action  of  the  Coniinit- 
tee,  and  admit  the  three  delegations,  or  an  e<iual  pro- 
portion of  them,  bec44use  it  will  not  dare  not  to  admit 
them.  This  will  be  the  i*ccognition  by  the  highest 
party  authority  of  the  “regularity”  of  bolting. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  party  “ regularity,” 
Tammany  Hall  is  an  organized  bolt.  It  is  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  its  polit- 
ical character  and  morality  are  the  exact  measure  of 
those  of  “the  Democracy.”  Tammany  Hall  is  also 
an  absolute  despotism.  Its  action  is  determined  w’hol- 
ly  by  the  w ill  of  Mr.  .John  Kelly,  who  is  by  far  the 
most  important  political  potentate  in  the  country. 
In  actual  authority  Mr.  Tilden  is  a feeble  pretender 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Kelly.  John  Kelly  will  do  next 
year  what  Tw'EED  w'as  overthrown  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  do  a few  years  ago.  He  will  nominate  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  holds 
in  his  single  band  the  unity  of  the  Democratic  vote 
in  New  A'ork,  and  if  his  wdll  should  be  thwarted,  he 
would  destroy  the  pos.sibility  of  Democratic  success. 
Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Pendleton,  all  the  more  respecta- 
ble Democratic  leaders,  w ill  dance  to  John  Kelly's 
music,  and  perform  his  will.  Democratic  pai)cra  bus- 
ily blow  the  trumpet  of  this  or  that  small-potato  can- 
didate. By-and  by  they  wdll  receive  ordera  from 
John  Kelly,  and  pipe  accordingly. 

This  situation  is  called  harmony  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  party  is  concern- 
ed it  is  undoubtedly  harmony.  So  long  as  the  will 
of  Mr.  Kelly  is  accepted  as  the  supreme  party  law'  a 
solid  Democratic  vote  in  the  State  is  assured.  The 
question  at  the  polls  this  year,  therefore,  w’ill  be  that 
of  a choice  between  John  Kelly’  and  the  Republican 
party.  Governor  Cleveland,  indeed,  has  not  been 
a follow’er  of  Tammany.  But  the  Governor  is  not  a 
favorite  in  his  party,  and  in  the  Sun's  list  of  possible 
Presidential  candidates  he  is  not  even  mentioned, 
Governor  Cleveland  as  a public  officer  has  little  ii 
common  with  his  party.  If  he  had,  if  he  were  a fair 
representative  of  the  Democratic  party,  its  chances 
w'ould  be  deservedly  very  much  more  promising  than 
they  are.  It  is  Mr.  Kelly  and  Tammany  Hall  that 
really  represent  the  Democratic  spirit  and  methods. 
So  much  reform  and  economy  and  honest  politics  as 
they  favor  may  be  expected  from  Democratic  success, 
and  no  more.  If  the  party  w'ished  to  nominate  for 
the  Presidency  the  most  powerful  and  typical  Demo- 
crat in  the  country,  whose  favor  is  indispensable  to 
the  possibility  of  its  success,  it  would  nominate  John 
Kelly. 

REGULATING  THE  PRIMARIES. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  sign  of  the  times  than  the 
general  interest  in  the  improvement  of  political  meth 
ods.  It  shows  itself  not  only  in  hostility  to  the  pros- 
titution of  the  civil  service  as  mere  party  spoils,  but 
in  suspicion  of  the  caucus,  and  in  the  demand  for  reg- 
ulation of  primary  elections.  Upon  this  last  point 
there  have  been  no  more  valuable  suggestions  than 
those  which  have  come  from  Buffalo.  The  Buff  alo 
Express  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  inde- 
pendent Republican  journals,  and  it  is  published  and 
prospers  in  a community  whose  sound  political  think- 
iug  and  sturtly  political  courage  it  well  represents. 
Three  or  four  yeara  ago  Mr.  Larned  of  Buffalo  pub- 
lished in  the  Express  a scheme  for  n'foi'm  of  the 
primaries  which  commanded  a great  deal  of  attention. 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Rogers  of  the  same  city,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Express,  has  followed  his  recent  letter, 
in  which  he  clearly  and  admirably  stated  the  actual 
political  situation,  with  a brief  detailed  method  for 


the  same  purpose ; and  Mr.  Hutoy  A k, 

of  Buffalo,  aud  one  of  the  State  CSril 
missioners,  has  offered  a reward  of  fifty 
each  case  for  evidence  which  will  lead 
viction  of  fraudulent  voters  at  the  primaries  J 
the  new  law. 

Mr.  Richmond  restricts  his  offer  to  the  Demomi 
primaries  in  the  Tenth  'Ward  of  Buffalo  durine  lU 
present  year.  Tliis,  we  presume,  is  because  he  is 
Democrat  living  in  that  ward,  aud  he  undoubtedlJ 
believes  that  the  money  is  well  spent  which  ppoperlv 
secures  the  observance  of  good  laws.  The  knoi 
that  it  is  made  the  pecuniary  interest  of  every  aa 
at  the  iiolls  to  see  that  the  laws  for  honest  voting  at? 
enforced  will  certainly  tend  to  diminish  dishonest  roi. 
ing.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  scheme,  touches  the  mab 
spring  of  reform  in  the  primaries  when  hesavsikat 
the  primary  election  must  be  brought  into  tlie  dav 
light.  This  is  the  truth  in  a phi'ase.  Underasysteia 
of  government  by  party  the  primary  is  the  iniiwrtaat 
eletdion.  It  is  that  which  decides  every  other  step 
and  usually  determines  the  final  result  at  the  polls 
It  is,  iud  5ed,  piOBsible  for  party  men  to  vote  agaiia 
their  party.  But  however  they  may  regret  and  con 
demn  the  preliminary  action  of  their  party,  they  will 
at  the  last  generally  hold  that  in  a choice  of  evils  it 
is  better  to  stick  to  the  party.  This  necessarily  dis 
credits  the  party,  and  throws  upon  a minority  tie 
duty  of  bolting. 

Mr.  Rogers  would  have  but  two  caucus^  in  the 
year,  one  for  the  State  Convention,  the  other  for  lo 
cal  conventions  to  be  held  in  every  district  in  the 
State  111)011  the  same  day,  and  as  many  primaries  as 
there  are  polling  places.  They  should  be  open  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  the  voting  should  be  from  jioll 
lists  made  at  every  general  election  by  asking  the 
voter  as  he  withdraws  if  he  wishes  to  be  registered  as 
a Republican  or  a Democrat.  This  would  be  a public 
record  of  his  party  preference,  with  that  of  his  name 
and  residence,  and  without  any  kind  of  pledge  or  in 
quisition.  If  the  imrties  in  convention  .seriouslypro- 
pose  such  a scheme,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  procure 
the  necessary  legislation,  and  Mr.  Rogers  wisely  adds 
that  the  only  w'ay  to  determine  whether  the  people 
would  come  out  to  such  primaries  is  to  give  them  ibe 
opportunity.  The  experiment  is  certainly  worth  try- 
ing. Even  the  slight  increase  in  the  vote  at  the  late 
Republican  primaries  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  hopeful,  and  a general  vote  might 
1)6  fairly  expected  under  a thorough  and  well-consid- 
ered system.  We  shall  be  much  surprised  if  some 
vigorous  and  radical  action  upon  the  subject  is  not 
taken.  It  would  not  be  difficult  under  Mr.  Rich 
MoND's  plan  to  obtain  a guarantee  fund  to  pay  for 
the  conviction  of  violators  of  the  present  law;  tie 
nece.s.sary  rewards  and  the  same  spirit  would  secure 
a thorough  regulation  of  the  primaries. 
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REFORM  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  SERVICE. 

There  have  been  many  encouraging  political 
events  during  the  last  year,  but  none  more  signifi 
cant  than  the  fact  that  a Democratic  Mayor  of  New 
York,  surrounded  by  his  principal  assistants,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  State  Commission,  has  deliberately 
pronounced  for  civil  service  reform.  His  power  is 
limited.  His  chief  officers  probably  do  not  snnps 
thize  with  him.  The  difficulties  are  many.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Mayor  Epson’s  sincerty 
in  saying  that  he  should  adopt  the  reform  methods 
so  far  as  practicable,  and  that  point  he  will  de^ 
mine  upon  consultation  with  the  Commission.  Nfr 
where  are  the  abuses  at  which  reform  is  aimed 
more  flagrant  than  in  the  municipal  service,  an 
they  are  even  more  repulsive  in  the  Department  o 
Charities  and  Correction  than  elsewhere.  This|r« 
pointedly  stated  by  Mr.  Jay,  President  of  the  bta« 
Commission,  in  the  interview  with  the  Mayor, 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  interview,  the  repo 
in  the  newspapers  were  singularly  meagre.  It  ^ 
plainly  of  great  benefit  in  clearing  the  ® 

municipal  officers  of  much  confusion  in  , 

form.  They  had  probably  not  studied  the  bil , a 
were  not  accurately  informed  of  the  actual  pon 
pies  and  purposes  of  the  movement.  . 

They  learned,  doubtless  with  sun)ri*i 
view  of  the  Commission — and  their  view  rep 
that  of  the  great  body  of  reformers— the  { 

moval  may  be  left  unrestricted,  aud  the  • • 

reform  be  most  wisely  applied  to  the  ° 

nal  appointment.  So,  also,  the  view  was  pro  » . . ^ 
expected  that  in  a reformed  system  piomotion  i 
W'isely  be  left  to  the  head  of  an  office, 
ences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  fP"  j^'r 

of  unrestricted  promotion.  But  the 
careful  consideration.  Promotion,  like  rem  ^ 
longs  to  the  question  of  discipline  and  .yj 

the  argument  for  freedom  of  discretion 
to  both.  In  the  course  of  the  conference  i ' 
gested  that  the  reformed  system  could  no 
the  vast  number  of  temporary  employmen 
was  answered  that  all  positions 
neut,  even  if  only  temporarily  filled,  sbou 
ed  to  the  rules,  because  in  every  eroplopi 

physical,  moral,  educational,  and  specif 

qualifications  are  necessary,  and  they 
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iiitely  ascertained  in  a satisfactory  manner.  This 
statement  was  especially  timely  and  cogent,  as  those 
temporary  appointments  are  the  very  ones  which  are 
peculiarly  abused  for  political  purposes. 

Objections  were  also  made  to  grading  the  positions 
in  certain  departments,  and  there  was  the  usual  dis- 
position upon  the  part  of  .some  of  the  gentlemen  to 
hold  that  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  chief  officer  is 
all  the  reform  that  is  needed.  This  is  a familiar  view, 
and  the  only  difficulty  with  it  is  that  it  is  the  very 
one  which  the  country  has  decided  not  to  tolerate  any 
longer.  But  as  Mayor  Edson  announced  that  he 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  ina\igurate  the  reformed 
system,  as  Mayor  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  has  already  ma- 
tured a practical  scheme,  and  as  Mayor  Parsons,  of 
Rochester,  has  appointed  an  interview  with  the  State 
Commission  on  the  4th  of  October,  we  may  justly 
expect  to  see  a beginning  of  municipal  reform  from 
which  the  best  results  may  be  anticipated. 


RECENT  SLAUGHTER  OP  TRAVELLERS. 

The  late  collisions  upon  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
and  the  explosion  upon  the  steamer  Riverdale,  wdth 
the  consequent  loss  of  life,  have  drawn  public  atten- 
tion to  the  wanton  slaughter  of  human  beings  which 
is  constantly  occurring  in  and  around  the  city.  There 
have  been  frightful  catastrophes  both  upon  railroads 
and  steamers  around  the  city  within  the  last  six  years 
produced  by  the  merest  negligence.  Yet  we  believe 
not  a single  person  has  been  punished.  The  compa- 
nies may  have  paid  some  damages,  which,  of  course, 
they  did  not  feel.  But  nobody  has  been  made  to 
smart,  and  the  law,  or  the  enforcement  of  law,  has 
done  nothing  whatever  to  insure  greater  security  by 
warning  the  employes  of  every  kind  that  they  will  be 
held  personally  and  certainly  responsible. 

Nothing  could  be  more  culpable  than  the  conduct 
of  the  inspector  of  the  boiler  of  the  Riverdale,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  nobody  could  be  worthier  of 
exemplary  punishment.  The  waters  about  the  city 
swarm  at  all  hours  with  steamers,  large  and  small, 
carrying  thousands  of  pas.sengers.  Their  only  guar- 
antee of  safety  is  an  inspector’s  certificate.  But  here 
was  a steamer  whose  boiler  was  so  corroded  upon  the 
inside  that  a knife-blade  was  readily  thrust  through 
a piece  of  iron  which  was  originally  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick.  The  boiler  exploded,  killing  and  maim- 
ing the  passengers  who  had  seen  the  certificate  of  the 
good  condition  of  the  boilers,  and  upon  inquiry  the 
inspector  states  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  boiler 
Avas  corroded  upon  the  inside  because  he  had  never 
examined  the  inside.  Yet  he  certified  that  it  was  in 
good  order.  There  could  hartlly  be  a more  criminal 
betrayal  of  an  important  public  trust,  and  if  such  an 
offender  can  not  be  punished,  a certificate  of  safety  is 
worse  than  nothing. 

Upon  the  Long  Island  Railroad  one  train  ran  into 
another  with  the  usual  murderous  con.sequences,  and 
it  is  blandly  announced  by  the  railroad  authorities 
that  the  air-brakes  were  out  of  order.  But  as  air- 
brakes are  often  out  of  order,  and  are  very  liable  to  be 
out  of  order,  when  the  question  is  asked  where  were 
the  brakemen  to  put  down  the  brakes  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, it  appears  that  there  were  two  brakemen  upon 
a train  of  seven  pas.senger-cars,  and  they  were  em- 
ployed rather  to  assist  pa.s.sengers  than  to  control  the 
cal's.  So  a train  comes  dashing  into  the  station  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  air- 
brakes prove  to  be  out  of  order,  the  two  brakemen  are 
practically  useless?,  and  a frightful  collision  follows. 
Whoever  is  responsible  for  regulating  the  running  of 
the  cars  and  for  manning  the  train,  or  for  both,  wheth- 
er president,  or  directors,  or  superintendent,  or  con- 
ductor, or  engineer,  is  responsible  for  the  catastrophe ; 
and  if  there  be  no  possibility  of  iiersonal  punishment, 
the  travellers  uix)u  that  road  may  expect  another  ca- 
tastrophe at  any  moment.  A more  outrageous  and 
inexcusable  slaughter  never  took  place  than  that  of 
Spuyten  Duyvil  two  years  ago.  If  the  conductor,  or 
the  brakeman,  or  whoever  it  may  have  been  who  was 
plainly  responsible  for  that  event,  had  been  criminally 
punished,  there  would  have  been  fewer  similar  mas- 
sacres since  that  awful  night. 


LIEUTENANT  GREELY  AND  HIS  MEN. 

Thk  loss  of  the  Protnia  and  the  peril  of  Lieutenant 
Grekly  and  his  companions  have  produced  the  outcry 
that  follows  every  arctic  disaster,  and  the  demand  that 
governments  shall  no  longer  authorize  expeditious  for  po- 
lar observation  and  discovery.  But  no  catastrophe  in  the 
frozen  seas  ever  daunts  the  spirit  that  is  resolved  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  the  pole.  Lieutenant  Danknuowkr, 
who  has  himself  been  a victim  of  the  search,  says  that 
plenty  of  men  have  already  offered  to  join  an  expedition 
to  undertake  what  the  I^oteus  failed  to  do. 

Lieutenant  Grekly,  also,  is  not  leading  an  expedition 
of  mere  adventure.  Ho  is  taking  part  in  a concerted  se- 
ries of  scientific  observations,  the  general  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  which  were  recently  clearly  stated  in  an  interview 
by  Judge  Daly,  the  president  of  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society.  The  observations,  indeed,  did  not  require  so 
advanced  a position  and  one  of  such  perilous  approach  as 
that  upon  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  which  was  allotted  to  Lieu- 
tenant Grekly.  But  he  is  not  to  l»e  regarde<l  as  an  indi- 
vidual explorer,  although,  if  he  were,  an  effoi't  for  his  res- 
cue would  not  be  less  in.stinctive. 


No  such  effort,  however,  can  be  made  during  the  present 
season,  and  the  brave  men  must  care  for  themselves.  It 
is  supposed  that  Lieutenant  Grekly,  who  is  a sagacious 
and  discreet  commander,  will  have  promptly  decided  to 
leave  the  station  in  time  to  save  his  retreat  if  relief  did 
not  reach  him  when  due.  But  his  retreat  must  be  in  any 
case  daring  and  perilous.  Yet  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  story  of  arctic  adventure,  and  who  know  what  dangers 
have  been  surmounted,  and  what  extreme  exposure  has 
been  safely  endured,  will  not  cease  to  hope  that  these  he- 
roes, like  so  many  others,  may  emerge  unscathed  from  the 
icy  labyrinth.  


AN  INTERESTING  ANNIVERSARY. 

We  have  space  only  to  call  attention  to  a very  interest- 
ing anniversary  celebration  at  the  Tabernacle  Church  on 
the  2d  of  October.  On  that  day,  fifty  .\  ears  ago,  the  New  York 
City  Antislavery  Society  was  formed,  and  its  welcome  was 
a formidable  riot.  Mr.  Albert  G.  Willcox,  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Antislav- 
ery Society  of  New  York,  wrote  the  first  address  that  wjis 
ever  issued  that  advocated  autislavery  voting.  This  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  political  movements  known  in  our 
history  as  the  Liberty  party,  the  Free-soil  and  the  Repub- 
lican parties. 

There  will  be  a reunion  of  this  “Old  Guard”  at  the 
church  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  VVillcox,  Mr. 
John  Jay,  Mr.  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  OuA  ER  Johnson,  and  other  pioneers  are  an- 
nounced as  among  those  who  will  bo  present.  The  con- 
ference Avill  be  a feast  of  patriotic  and  heroic  reminiscence, 
and  everybody  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 


THE  FISKE  WILL  LITIGATION. 

We  have  seen  with  regret  the  suit  brought  by  Professor 
Fiske,  of  Cornell  University,  to  invalidate  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Fiske  to  the  UniA-ersity.  Whatever  the  ch.arter  may 
have  provided,  and  hoAvever  the  law  may  restrict  the  pow- 
er of  a wife  having  a husband  or  children  or  parents  liv- 
ing to  Iwqneath  her  estate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Profes-sor 
Fiske  had  renounced  for  himself  any  desire  to  control  the 
will  of  his  wife.  If,  therefore,  she  had  innocently  exceeded  her 
power  under  the  law,  it  was  for  some  one  else  to  move  in 
the  matter,  and  if  the  University  Avith  which  the  Professor 
has  been  so  honorably  identified  were  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  Avhich  she  designed  for  it,  the  eflort  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  should  have  come  from  some  other 
hand. 

The  proceeding  is  altogether  unfortunate,  and  we  have 
seen  no  adequate  explanation  of  an  act  which  is  singularly 
inconsistent  with  the  amiable  and  generous  character  of  the 
accomplished  Professor.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Fiske  Avas 
building  a very  costly  house,  which,  had  she  lived,  she 
doubtless  intended  to  maintain  with  dignified  and  profii.se 
hospitality.  But  had  she  designed  to  leave  a special  sum, 
or  to  make  any  provision  whatever  for  ite  maintenance  aft- 
er her  death,  she  would  unquestionably  have  done  so,  and 
the  fact  that,  with  every  opportunity,  she  did  not,  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  she  deliberately  decided  not  to  do  so. 

Professor  Fiskk  contends  that  the  clause  of  the  charter 
of  the  University  which  forbids  it  to  hold  more  than  a cer- 
tain amount  of  iirojjerty  can  not  be  abrogated  by  an  cjr  pout 
facto  law  ; and  that,  even  if  it  could  be,  the  law  of  the  State 
does  not  allow  the  alienation  from  the  immediate  heirs  of 
such  an  amount  of  the  property.  Of  course,  if  he  were 
aware  of  any  secret  intrigue  upon  the  part  of  anybody  for 
any  purpose  to  take  advantage  of  his  possible  ignorance  of 
the  laAA',  or  to  influence  his  Avife  improi)erly  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  her  estate,  neither  of  which  offenses,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  been  alleged,  he  Avould  justly  refuse  to  become 
the  victim  of  a fraud.  But,  as  the  case  appears,  he  freely  ac- 
qniesceil  in  the  disposition  of  the  estate  at  his  wife’s  free- 
will, and  his  wife  having  exercised  that  will,  he  now  con- 
tests it.  Conduct  such  ns  this  appears  to  be  is  certainly 
very  unlike  that  of  Willard  Fiske. 


PERSONAL. 

“ Tiikrk  nre  four  battles  in  our  bu.siness,”  remarked  a dry-goods 
merchant.  “ The  first  battle  is  to  secure  consignments  from  de- 
sirable manufacturing  houses;  the  second,  to  provide  the  money 
with  which  to  make  advance.-  on  those  consignments  ; the  third,  to 
sell  the  goo<i3  after  they  have  been  consigned;  and  the  fourth,  to 
get  tlie  pay  for  them.  And  tlie  hardest  fight  of  all  is  the  first — to 
obtain  tlie  right  consignments.  Any  fool  can  sell  goods  that  every- 
body wants  to  buy,  but  it  requires  a trained  judgment  to  have  on 
sale  tiie  goods  that  the  public  most  wants.” 

— A man  of  letters  was  reading  to  a woman  of  letters  that  en- 
thusiastic but  little-known  eulogy  of  the  gentler  sex  by  Daniel 
Detoe  in  which  the  latter  speaks  of’woman  as,  among  other  things, 
Heaven’s  best  gift  to  man.  The  fair  listener  warmly  objected  to 
this  as.sertion.  “ Why  call  a woman  a gift  to  man  ?”  she  asked, 
in  a tone  of  challenge.  “ Why  not  call  man  a gift  to  woman  ?" 

— Very  hard  workers  were  two  New  York  artists  on  a sketching 
expedition  in  the  wilds  of  Singac,  New  Jersey.  From  the  hill 
above  tlum  several  apples  mysteriously  rolled  down,  narrowly 
missing  their  heads.  Hastily  assuming  a standing  posture,  they 
climbed  the  ascent,  and  saw  in  the  near  distance  a pair  of  farm- 
er’s daughters,  “ whose  forms  were  perfect  and  whose  cheeks  were 
peaches.”  Dazed  by  the  vision,  and,  with  cliaracteristic  modesty, 
unable  to  introduce  themselves,  they  sat  down  upon  a rock  and 
meditated.  A noisy  little  dog  l>e1onging  to  the  damsels  occupied 
the  middle  distance,  and  him  they  coaxed  to  their  side.  Then 
quickly  making  a pencil  sketch  of  the  scene,  which  included  a 
pair  of  baffled  artists  standing  on  a rock,  bowing  and  scraping  to 
the  maidens,  who  would  not  notice  them,  they  folded  the  picture 
and  put  it  under  the  collar  of  the  dog,  who  faithfully  returned  to 
his  mistresses.  The  next  minute  the  artists  were  receiving  an  in- 
vitation to  go  to  the  farm-house  and  “ take  tea  with  grandma.” 

— A learned  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
riding  horseback  in  company  with  a young  clergyman  who  was 
mounted  on  a spirited  Mexican  mustang,  which  kept  the  bishop’s 
beast  in  a fret  by  his  antics,  and  finally  engaging  him  in  a race, 
was  soon  easily  the  victor.  “Sir,”  said  the  bishop,  “ I will  ask  you 
a conundrum  : why  are  you  like  a Pharisee?”  “ I give  it  up,”  was 
the  reply.  “ Because,”  resumed  the  prelate,  “ you  are  mucli  given 
to  go  to  fast.” 

— veteran  American  landscapist,  whose  innocence  of  manner 
is  but  the  reflex  of  great  innocence  of  soul,  was  telling  to  some 
friends  the  story  about  the  member  of  the  town  committee  of  a 
New  England  village  wl.o  one  Jay,  when  the  subject  of  road  im- 


provements came  up,  said,  “ Let’s  lay  our  heads  together  and  have 
a wooden  pave.”  As  he  told  it,  however,  the  story  went,  “ I,et’8 
lay  our  beads  together  and  see  if  we  can’t  have  a pavement.”  No- 
bwly  laughed ; and  after  the  unsuccessful  narrator  had  left  the 
room  a figure  painter  mildly  observed  that  he  had  “ always  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  the  business  of  a landscape  painter  to  tell  a 
story.” 

— Mart  Lamb,  Charles  Lamb’s  sister,  has  found  a biograplier 
in  a Mrs.  Gilchrist,  who  de8cril>e8  her  work  as  mainly  tiie  story 
of  a brother  and  sister’s  love,  of  how  it  sustaincrl  them  under  the 
shock  of  a terrible  calamity,  and  made  lieaiitifiil  and  even  happy 
a life  which  must  else  have  sunk  into  desolation  and  despair. 
Mart  was  a modest  soul,  and  exjiected  little.  In  one  of  her  let- 
ters to  a friend  she  wrote : " 1 know  I have  a knack  of  looking 
into  people’s  real  character,  and  never  expecting  them  to  act  out 
of  it,  and  never  expecting  another  to  do  as  I would  do  in  the  same 
case.” 

— The  heaviest  trout  caught  in  Loch  Leven,  .Scotland,  this  sea- 
son, weighed  four  and  throe-<iimrter  pounds,  and  the  total  number, 
14,0<X),  weighed  about  l.S,0<M)  pounds.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
an  enthusiastic  angler  to  begin  work  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  keep  two,  and  sometimes  three,  rods  plying  vigorously  until 
ten  o’clock  at  night.  IiOch  Leveii’s  reputation  os  the  best  trouting 
lake  in  the  southern  half  of  Scotland  is  fully  maintained. 

— Next  New-Year’s  Day  the  ladies  of  that  charming  cluster  of 
pretty  cottages  known  as  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  propose  to  cel- 
ebrate the  occasion  by  inviting  their  gentlemen  friends  to  meet 
them  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  village,  where  the  entertainment, 
from  7 P.M.  to  1 a.m.,  will  consist  of  dancing,  card-playing,  conver- 
sation, and  articles  of  metiu.  The  hall  will  be  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  rugs,  pictures,  flowers,  and  knickknacks  from  the  resi- 
dences of  the  hostesses,  who  expect  to  be  fresh  and  cheerful  be- 
cause they  will  have  bad  all  day  to  rest  in. 

— A change  has  been  made  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  and  each  of  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  is  se- 
curely fastened  to  an  oblique  counter  in  front  of  a row  of  tall 
stools.  The  old  way  was  to  hang  the  papers  on  a rack,  whence 
they  could  be  taken  down  to  be  held  in  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
who  sat  comfortably  in  an  easy-chair.  One  of  the  officials  of  the 
in.>ititution,  being  asked  the  reason  of  the  change,  said  that  here- 
tofore it  has  been  usual  to  see  a member  come  early  to  the  library, 
take  one  paper  in  his  hands,  put  another  one  under  him  as  he  sat 
down,  hold  a third  fast  by  his  elbow  on  a table,  and  a fourth  be- 
tween his  knees,  so  as  to  protect  himself  from  interference. 

— Mr.  Gkoroe  I.  Se.vkt  has  a large  stock  farm  near  his  resi- 
dence  at  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey.  Ilis  favorite  diversions  are 
horses  of  good  pedigree  and  oil-paintings  of  good  workmaiuship. 

— Mr.  Alexander  M.  Aonew,  a represeiitiitive  fireman  of  the 
days  of  the  old  Volunteer  Department,  speaks  occasionally  to  his 
friends  of  the  self-sacrificing  services  rendered  to  the  city  by  that 
famous  organization.  Like  most  of  his  surviving  comrades,  he 
looks  back  with  wonder  upon  the  enthu.siasm  which  inspired  the 
ceaseless  heroism  of  the  “ laddies,”  and  without  a hich  none  of  their 
finest  feats  could  have  entered  into  history.  His  brother,  Mr. 
John  T.  Aonew,  was  also  a volunteer  fireman ; and  his  father,  the 
late  Mr.  William  Aonew,  performed  some  handsome  service  at  tlie 
burning  of  Fulton  Market  sixty  years  ago. 

— The  relations  between  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Stalwart  Re- 
publicans have  long  been  supposed  to  be  of  a confidential  charac- 
ter, especially  in  the  business  of  trading  votes,  and  this  pleasant 
harmony  seems  to  be  affectionately  indicated  by  a Broadway  tailor, 
wliose  new  advertising  cart  is  decorated  with  a large  pictorial  rep- 
resentation of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conklino  and  Mr.  John  Kkllt  walking 
side  by  side,  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  the  ex-Senator  standing 
correctly  erect,  his  right  hand  thrust  beneath  the  breast  of  his 
broadcloth  coat,  and  the  ex-Comptroller  similarly  inflexible,  but 
with  a light  bamboo  stick  under  his  left  arm,  and  a benign  smile 
gleamiiiK  toward  his  stubby  beard. 

— A New  York  author  who  has  been  summering  in  the  coun- 
try declaivs  that  the  magnificent  suburban  villa  never  tempts  him 
to  break  tlie  tenth  commandment.  It  looks  too  cold,  he  says. 
“ But  give  me  an  artistic  cottage  on  a well-stocked  farm,  far 
enough  from  the  niilway  station  to  require  the  senicea  of  a horse 
and  buggy,  and  suitably  provided  with  poultry  and  dogs.” 

— A Union  soldier,  who  led  an  advance  of  skirmishers  at  the 
battle  of  Ream’s  Station,  Virginia,  declares  that  a certain  war  pic- 
ture by  Dktaillk  reminds  him  so  forcibly  of  a scene  in  that  en- 
gagement that  he  could  easily  believe  it  to  have  been  painted  on 
the  sfKit.  His  regiment  suddenly  found  a railway  embankment 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  and  in  order  to  save  their  heads 
from  the  bullets  they  poked  holes  beneath  the  rails  and  between 
the  cross-ties  with  their  bayonets,  and  fired  through  them  at  the 
gray-coats. 

— Mr.  G1.ADSTONK,  assisted  by  bis  son,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Glad- 
stone, cut  down  a large  oak-tree  in  Hawarden  Park  on  the  7th  of 
September.  He  finished  the  laliorious  task  with  comparative  ease, 
and  a number  of  strangers  who  were  present  cheer^  him  lustily 
as  he  laid  on  the  blows. 

— The  King  of  Spain's  face  lacks  the  bloom  it  had  five  years 
ago.  His  figure  is  slighter,  his  shoulders  are  rounded,  his  eye  is 
restless,  his  beard  has  grown,  his  mouth  smiles  with  an  effort,  and 
liis  look  is  melancholy.  If  Alitonso  were  only  an  overworked 
clerk,  Ills  condition  would  be  romantic. 

—A  French  nobleman,  on  an  official  mission  to  China  in  1869, 
wrote ; “ I shall  be  believed  when  I say  that  the  cowardice  of  the 
Chinese  troops  is  one  of  tliose  fables  of  which  history  is  too  often 
made  up.  The  courage  was  equal  on  both  sides : the  Mongols  had 
numbers,  we  had  resources ; we  knew  how  to  conquer,  they  how 
to  die.” 

—The  inhabitants  of  Portuguese  Guinea  are  planting  succc-ss- 
fully  European  vegetables,  and  rice,  maize,  manioc,  yam,  cocoa, 
sugar-cane,  palm  oil,  ground-nuts  oil,  ginger,  are  common  products 
of  the  soil  They  excavate  their  canoes  from  trees,  and  have  only 
their  knives  for  tools.  The  climate  is  such  that  onlinary  Euro- 
peans can  stand  it  only  two  or  three  years  at  a time,  though  some 
Frenchmen  enjoy  good  health  after  ten  years. 

— A friend  of  General  Lew  Wallace  tells  an  interesting  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  well-known  novel  Ben-Hur:  “ Before  and  for 
some  time  after  the  war  General  Wallace  was  inclined  to  Ije 
skeptical  in  religious  matters,  particularly  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
One  day,  while  travelling  on  a railroad,  he  chanced  to  meet  Col- 
onel Inoersoll,  the  infidel.  Their  conversation  turned  on  reli- 
gious topics,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  Inoersoi.l  pre- 
sented his  views.  Wallace  listened,  and  was  much  impressed, 
but  finally  remarked  that  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  agree  with 
Inoersoll  on  certain  very  extreme  propositions  relative  to  the 
non-divinity  of  Christ.  Inoersoll  urged  Wai.lace  to  give  the 
matter  the  careful  study  and  research  that  he  had,  expressing  his 
confidence  that  MT allace  would,  after  so  doing,  fully  acquiesce  in 
the  INGER.SOLL  view.  After  parting,  Wallace  tuniCNl  the  matter 
over  ill  his  mind,  and  determined  to  give  it  the  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation. For  six  years  he  thought,  studied,  and  frarched.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  Ben-Hur  was  produced.  I met  Wali.»«  at 
a hotel  in  Indianapolis  not  long  after.  The  lauik  was  natiirnllv 
the  topic  of  our  conversation.  After  having  told  me  the  story  I 
have  just  given,  WALLA«ttirned  to  me  and  said : ‘ The  resnb'nf 
my  long  .«tudy  was  the  absolute  conviction  that  Jesns  of  Na 
was  not  only  a Chri.«t  and  the  Christ,  but  t 
Clirist,  my  Saviour,  and  my  Redeemer.  Thi 
own  mind,  I wrote  Bch-Uwt.'  “ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MR.  SOTItER.W  l!i  PRCDEXT. 

If  llie  fact  of  having  one  passive  ciioniv  at  Franzen.^lii'ihe 
weiglied  upon  Lady  ('onstance’s  spiriu— wliicli"  it  ))i'ol)al)lv  did  not 
for  an  in.stant— she  must  have  felt  tliis  inconvenience  to  he 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  multitiid<>  of  active  friends 
who  at  once  9urroundc<l  her.  She  was  not  only  an  excellent  lin- 
guist, but  she  had  the  much  rarer  faculty  of  |)icking  up,  together 
with  the  colloquialisms  of  a people,  their  .spirit  ainl  habit  of  mind. 
She  could  be  an  Italian  among  the  Italians,  and  a French  woman  in 
France,  preserving  all  the  time  her  own  very  distinct  individuality. 
At  Franzenshohe,  which,  besides  the  corps  'dipiloinixl  'Kptf^  possessed 
a small  cosmopolitan  society,  this  versatility  of  hers  was  greatly 
appreciated.  As  for  the  blue-eyed  Suabians,  they  cast  themselves 
at  her  feet  in  a body,  so  to  speak,  extolling  with’  manv  a guttural 
ach  and  dock  her  ready  sympathy  with  that  queer  national  com- 
pound of  materialism  and  sentimentality  which  to  Englishmen  has 
always  appeared  so  incomprehensible,  ami  to  Frenchmen  so  su- 
premely ludicrous.  Mild  old  King  Rudolf  was  enchanted  to  meet 
a lady  of  such  culture,  such  elegance,  and  such  skill  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  Teutonic  speech.  He  ordered  all  the  petty  rules  and 
regiil^ion.s  of  court  discipline  to  be  held  in  abeyance  ns  far  n.s 
Lady  Constance  Milner  was  concerned ; the  palace  gates  flew  open 
as  often  as  it  pleased  her  to  enter  them  ; in  the  stiff,  old-fashioned 
among  the  statues  and  the  orange-trees  in  their  green 
tubs,  hw  Majesty  might  sometime.s  be  seen  reading  extracts  to  her 
from  the  Iliad,  which  he  had  himself  translated  into  German  hex- 
ameters when  a young  man.  She  used  to  come  back  from  these 
audiences  yawning  loudly,  but  admitting  that  sovereigns  had  a 
divine  right  to  be  bores,  and  that  some  sacrifices  must  be  put  up 
with  in  return  for  their  favor,  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
society.  ° 


_ Attaches  of  all  nationalities  and  tall  cavalry  officers  with  clank- 
ing sabres  afforded  her  a refreshing  alterative  upon  her  return 
home.  Some  shock-headed  Socialists  had  been  seen  mounting  her 
staircase,  and  would  have  been  welcomed  with  the  other  visitors 
had  not  Lord  Rossan,  who  watched  his  sister’s  proceedings  with 
much  amusement,  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  and  that  he  could  not  permit  disaffected  persons  to  bo 


receiveil  under  his  roof.  Lady  Constance,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  break  off  relations  with  the  irreconcilable  party,  being  Dcrhans 
not  verv  sorrv  tn  „ «I»„«;ki,. r.A  -i-il ” Y f 


not  very  sorry  to  have  a plausible  pretext  for  doing  so ; but  she 
gratified  her  love  of  variety  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the 
principal  actors  from  the  Uof-theatcr,  of  a professor  or  two  from 


the  University,  and  of  other  talented  persons,  in  whose  presence 
the  astonished  nobility  of  Suabia  raised  its  chin  and  sniffed. 

All  these  thronged  the  sunny  drawing-room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  “ Englische  Palais’’ ; and  the  reflection  that  there  was  .=afetv 
in  numbers  did  not  prevent  me  from  being  silently  jealous  of 
each  and  every  one  of  them.  My  own  position  was  neither  digni- 
fied nor  agreeable.  Being  in  some  sort  a member  of  the  house- 
hold, I was  u.sed  by  Lady  Con.etance  much  ns  the  wives  of  certain 
generals  are  in  the  habit  of  using  their  husbands’  aides-de-camp. 
I was  ordered  to  ring  the  bell ; I was  sent  to  look  for  this  or  that 
person’s  carriage : I fetched  and  carried,  in  short,  and  got  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  reward,  except  a smile  or  a word  every  now  and 
again.  Sometimes  I thought  that  she  took  a delight  in  humili- 
ating  me,  though  I can  not  say  that  her  manner  betrnved  any  such 
deliberate  intention.  I did  not  like  it ; but  I grinned  and  bore  it. 


sustained  by  an  inward  conviction  that,  sooner  or  later,  my  day 
would  come. 

A circumstance  which  vexed  me  a good  deal  was  the  sudden 
appearance  upon  the  scene  of  Mr.  Sotheran,  who  took  up  his  quar- 
ters  in  the  best  hotel  in  the  town,  and  immediately  resumed  those 
patient  siege  operations  which  had  for  their  object  the  ultimate 
conquest  of  Lady  Constance’s  hand  and  heart.  Little  as  I loved 
this  dogged  wooer,  I could  not  refuse  a grudging  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  his  unruffled  pertinacity.  It  was  not  often  that  he  took 
umbrage  ns  he  had  done  at  Taormina ; but  then  it  was  not  often 
that  Lady  Constance  laughed  at  him.  She  turned  him  away  from 
her  door  full  twice  for  every  once  that  she  admitted  him;  she 
snubbed  or  took  no  notice  of  him  when  he  had  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing an  entrance ; but  he  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  He  meant 
to  win,  and  reaily  it  almost  looked  as  if  he  would  win  in  the  long- 
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tun  from  sheer  strength  of  purpose.  He  was  not 
oversensitive,  and  hia  life,  tlie  story  of  which  I 
gleaned  at  odd  times  from  Lady  Constance  and 
others,  had  inured  him  to  difficulties.  The 
younger  soiv  of  a yotmger  son,  he  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  and  pushed  out  at  aii  early  age 
to  make  ins  voyage  through  the  world,  with  no- 
thing to  help  him  on  his  way  except  a thick  skin, 
the  advantages  of  which  were  partly  neutralized 
by  a skull  of  corresponding  thickness.  He  work- 
ed hard,  but  made  little  way,  and  for  many  a long 
year  navigated  his  bark  across  stormy  watei-s, 
keeping  clear  of  sireu-s,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  be- 
cause he  feared  their  blaudishments,  as  because 
he  was  compelled  to  concentrate  all  his  attention 
upon  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  himself  afloat. 
After  rounding  the  cape  of  middle  age  he  found 
himself  suddenly  in  suiooth  water.  The  success- 
ive deaths  of  a number  of  relations  put  him  in 
possession  of  lands  and  wealth.  He  settled  down 
upon  hia  estates  in  the  North,  entered  Parlia- 
ment, and  devoted  himself  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  the  development  of  the  white  waist- 
coat which  formed  so  conspicuous  a feature  of 
bis  outward  man.  Then,  for  his  sins,  he  encount- 
ered Lady  Constance,  and  conceived  for  her  one 
of  those  attachments  which  are  less  demonstra- 
tive than  the  pas.sions  of  youth,  but  which  are 
quite  as  unreasonable.  He  can  hardly  have  ex- 
pected that  she  should  fall  in  love  with  him ; but 
he  knew  himself  to  be  rich  and  resolute,  and  he 
knew  her  to  be  poor,  ambitious,  and  occa.siouully 
impulsive.  The  game,  therefore,  was  not  a hojie- 
less  one,  nor  was  he  the  man  to  throw  up  his 
cards  after  a fim,  a second,  or  even  a third 
defeat. 

One  day,  not  long  after  his  arrival.  Lady  Con- 
stance asked  me  to  ride  with  her  to  Friedens- 
berg,  a royal  castle,  celebrated  all  over  Germany 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  among  the  wooded 
Suabian  hills.  I consented  joyfully,  for  it  wa.s  a 
lung  time  since  such  a mark  of  favor  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  me,  and  wlieii,  the  aj)|)ointed  hour 
having  come,  I found  that  we  were  to  start  alone, 
my  satisfaction  was  complete.  Lady  Constance 
had  selected  for  her  mount  a fidgety  young  chest- 
nut hoi-se,  nearly  thorough-bred,  wliieh  Lord  Ros- 
san  had  lately  piirciiased.  I would  rather  have 
seen  her  upon  a quieter  animal,  and  made  hold  to 
say  as  much ; but  she  only  smiled,  and  reminded 
me  that  she  was  an  Irisli  woman. 

I rode  out  of  the  court-yard  beside  her,  feeling 
more  light-hearted  than  1 had  done  for  mouths 
past;  but,  alas!  my  glee  was  destined  to  be  of 
shoit  duration ; for,  as  we  passed  the  Riunischer 
Hof,  a stout  equestrian  in  a white  w'aistcoat  came 
pounding  across  the  road,  and  from  the  confident 
manner  in  which  he  ranged  himself  alongside 
it  was  only  too  evident  that  Mr.  Sutherau  had 
been  invited  to  join  us.  I was  iiieffal/ly  dis- 
gusted; and  Lady  Constance  did  not  le.ssen  my 
ill -humor  by  wliispering,  “I  am  sorry  to  have 
asked  you  to  make  one  of  a party  of  three;  but 
Count  Waldstein  and  his  wife  failed  me  at  the 
last  moment,  and  you  were  the  only  substitute  at 
hand.” 

So  that  was  all  I bad  been  wanted  for!  ‘*1 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  preferretl 
having  Mr.  Sotberau  all  to  yourself,”  I could  not 
help  saying.  • 

“Should  you,  indeed?  That  shows  that  you 
haven’t  often  tasted  the  charms  of  Mr.  Sotheran’s 
cimversation.  But  never  mind;  we'll  have  a 
pleasant  ride  in  spite  of  him.” 

We  should  certainly  have  had  a pleasant  ride 
without  him.  It  was  one  of  those  delicious  sun- 
ny afternoons  of  late  autumn  which  are  more 
frequent  in  Southern  Germany  than  iu  England. 
There  bad  been  a slight  frost  the  night  Iwfore, 
and  the  air  was  still  crisp  and  fresh  after  it ; the 
woods  were  brilliant  with  patches  of  russet  and 
yellow ; the  rocky  cliffs  for  which  we  were  bound 
stood  out  high  and  clear  against  a pale  sky ; ev- 
ery sound  from  the  town  behind  us  rose  into  the 
still  air  with  a musical  distinctness  which  told  of 
the  coming  winter.  Lady  Constance  was  in  un- 
wontedly  high  spirits,  and  even  I,  angry  and  dis- 
appoint^  as  I was,  began  to  recover  my  equanim- 
ity when  I discovered  that  she  was  drawing  out 
our  companion,  and  amusing  herself  witli  his 
pompous,  pretentious  ways.  Mr.  Sotheran,  am- 
bling along  beside  her,  hia  elbows  squared  out  at 
right  angles  with  his  body,  was  directing  atteiy 
tion  to  the  defects  of  German  agriculture,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  fields  which  stretched  to  right  and 
left  of  us,  and  drawing  disparaging  comparisons 
between  the  benighted  foreigner  and  tlie  true- 
born  Briton.  He  was  a little  too  much  given  to 
tailring  about  “my  estates,”  “ my  tenants,”  “ the 
instructions  I gave  to  my  agent  before  leaving 
home,”  and  so  forth;  and  he  was  easily  encour- 
aged to  dilate  upon  these  topics  with  a magnilo- 
quence which  afforded  ample  room  for  ridicule  of 
s covert  kind.  I don’t  know  whether  he  suspect- 
ed that  Lady  Constance  was  making  fun  of  him, 
or  whether  he  took  note  of  the  sarcastic  com- 
ments which  she  let  fall  between  bis  windy  pe- 
riods; but  if  he  did,  he  bore  his  punishment  like 
a stoic.  To  me,  at  all  events,  it  was  a comfort 
and  a pleasure  to  perceive  that  she  knew  him  for 
the  dull  fellow  that  he  was. 

A ride  of  little  over  an  hour  brought  us  to 
Friedensberg,  a fine  old  mediteval  fortress,  back- 
ed and  flanked  bv  woods,  and  standing  on  a steep 
hill-side  high  above  tlie  valley  of  the  Scblummer- 
bach.  There  we  should  have  dismounted,  in  or- 
der to  scale  the  cliffs  behind  the  castle,  which 
were  approached  bv  a rough  path  accessible  only 
to  pedestrians.  But  Lady  Constance  did  not  at 
once  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Sotheran,  who  had 
already  got  off  his  horse,  and  was  nodding  approv- 
ingly at  the  prospect,  just  as  he  had  done  on  a 

previous  occasion  in  Sicily.  , , . „ , ., 

“I  hate  walking  in  a riding-habit,  she  said. 
‘‘Don’t  you  think  we  might  ride  to  the  top?” 

The  guardian  of  the  place,  to  whom  this  ques- 
tion was  referred,  replied  by  a decided  negative. 
“ Out  of  the  question,  gracious  lady ! You  would 
lOM  jour  life  if  vpihq^empted  such  a thi|g.” 
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Lady  Constance  remained  unconvinced.  “ Has 
it  never  been  done  ?”  she  asked. 

“Never!”  auswet^  the  man,  emphatically. 

“ Never  in  the  world !” 

“Then,"  cried  she,  “let  us  be  the  first  that 
ever  burst  into  those  silent  woods  on  horseback. 
Come  along,  Mr.  Maxwell.  Mr.  Sotheran,  I sup- 
pose you  are  not  afraid  ?” 

Mr.  Sotheran,  who  was  still  on  foot,  glanced  at 
the  heights  alxive  us,  where,  among  beech  and 
pine  woods,  could  be  discern^  portions  of  a nar- 
row track  more  like  a staircase  than  a foot-path. 

“ Good  gracious !”  lie  exclaimed ; “ you  are  not 
seriously  proposing  to  ride  up  that  place,  and  on 
a nervous  young  horse  too ! Why,  the  thing  is 
u«pos.sible !” 

“ Well,”  said  Lady  Constance,  coolly,  “ that  is 
just  wliiit  I want  to  find  out.  You  never  can  tell 
whether  a thing  is  impossible  or  nut  till  you  have  | 
tried  to  do  it.” 

“But  no  sane  person  thinks  it  necessary  to 
convince  himself  tliat  he  can’t  perform  miracles,” 
objected  Mr.  Sotheran.  “ Now,  my  dear  lady,  you 
must  give  up  this  preposterous  notion.  Vou  can't 
be  allowed  to  do  such  foul-hardy  things ; you  can’t 
indeed.” 

The  woi'ds  were  not  happily  chosen.  Lady 
Constance  frowned.  “1  don’t  know  who  is  go- 
ing u>  prevent  me  from  doing  what  I please,”  she 
answered;  “but  no  doubt  you  would  be  more 
prudent  to  remain  where  you  are.  Are  you  com- 
ing with  us  or  not  ?” 

Mr.  .‘'Otheran  looked  up  at  the  precipitous  as- 
cent, looked  down  at  his  own  ponderous  person, 
looked  at  his  horse — a hired  hack  with  suspicious 
fore-legs — and  hesitated.  “If  I were  Mr.  Max- 
well’s age  and  weight,  and  if  I had  one  of  my  own 
horses  here,”  he  began,  “ I should  be  willing  to 
take  my  chance;  but  under  all  the  circum- 
stances— ” 

Lady  Constance  did  not  give  him  time  to  finish. 
She  turned  her  hoi'se’s  head  away  with  a con- 
temptuous ge.sture,  and  left  him  stammering 
wretchedly.  I was  really  sorry  for  the  poor  man, 
who  was  being  made  to  look  like  a coward  when 
perhaps  he  was  nothing  of  tlie  sort,  and  whose 
remonstrances  were  quite  justifiable.  If  1 had 
not  joined  mine  to  his,  it  was  liccause  1 knew 
that  they  would  be  worse  than  useless.  What  I 
hoped  u as  that  if  Lady  Constance  were  nut  inter- 
fered with  she  would  picseiiily  realize  for  hei- 
self  the  danger  of  the  task  which  she  wa.s  under- 
taking, and  would  conic  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  right  she  might  possess  of  breaking  her 
own  bones,  she  had  no  business  to  take  such  lib- 
erties with  her  brother’s  horse.  I myself  wa.s 
mounted  ujion  a wise  and  sober  little  cob,  given 
me  some  years  before  by  my  uncle.  I could  de- 
pend upon  him  to  do  anything  in  reason  that  he 
was  asked  to  do,  and  to  retajn  his  self-possession 
under  all  cireuiustaiices.  I tlierefore  pushed  past 
Lady  Constance,  saying  that  I would  give  her  a 
lead,  to  which  fortunately  she  offered  no  objection. 

For  a couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  after 
leaving  the  castle  our  way  led  us  along  a sandy 
patch  which  presented  no  difficulties ; but  when 
we  reached  an  abrupt  ascent  over  ledges  of  rock, 
rising  one  above  the  other  like  irregular  steps, 
Lady  Constance’s  horse,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, turned  restive.  He  plunged,  reared  up, 
and  finally  wheeled  round  and  broke  away  with 
her.  She  pulled  him  up,  however,  without  ap- 
parent trouble,  and  brought  him  back,  snorting 
and  quivering,  to  the  charge.  This  manoeuvre 
was  tiiree  times  repeated,  and  then  at  last  I ven- 
tured to  say,  “ Hadn’t  we  better  give  it  up  ?” 

There  was  a slight  flush  upon  Lady  Constance’s 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes,  ordinarily  so  lustreless,  were 
sparkling.  “ I om  can,  if  you  choose,”  she  an- 
swered ; “ I shall  not.” 

After  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
to  move  onward  and  upward.  My  good  little 
beast  climbed  like  a cat,  and  the  other — whether 
because  he  was  admirably  ridden  or  because  be 
was  fairly  frightened  into  quiescence  I can’t  say 
— contrived  to  follow  him.  The  ascent  proved, 
upon  the  whole,  less  formidable  than  1 should 
have  expected  it  to  be ; but  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  of  accomplishment,  and  we  traversed  more 
than  one  ugly  place,  where  a slip  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  fatal.  No  doubt  many  peo- 
ple who  care  about  doing  stupid  things  might  get 
their  horses  safely  to  the  top  of  the  Friedens- 
berg ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I believe  no  one 
ever  has  done  it  since  Lady  Constance  and  I 
made  ourselves  into  a nine  days’  wonder  by  per- 
forming ibis  feat.  Neither  of  us  spoke  during 
the  long  scramble.  I did  not  feel  that  I was  iu 
much  personal  peril ; but  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth  the  whole  time,  and  I don’t  know  when  I 
have  experienced  a greater  sense  of  relief  than 
when  we  einei-ged  upon  the  grassy  plateau  which 
forms  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

“ Well  done,  our  side !"  exclaimed  my  compan- 
ion, triumphantly.  “ I was  determined  to  do  it 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.” 

“Was  it  worth  while?”  I asked,  with  a glance 
at  the  chestnut’s  streaming  coat  and  starting 
eyeballs. 

“ I think  so,”  she  answered.  “ Isn’t  it  worth 
a little  trouble  to  have  put  Mr.  Sotheran  to  utter 
confusion  ?” 

“ Do  you  know,”  said  I,  “ I don’t  think  that 
was  quite  fair.  He  could  never  have  got  up  here 
on  that  spavined  animal,  and  if  he  mid  tried  it, 
the  chances  are  that  he  would  have  broken  his 
neck.  I don’t  think  1 should  have  come,  iu  his 
place.” 

“ Yes,  you  would,”  retorted  Lady  Consunce, 
sharply;  “you  would  have  come  and  risked 
yoar  neck.  Not  that  there  was  much  risk  about 
it,  for  he  could  have  dismounted  at  any  moment. 
But  be  turned  cur,  as  I knew  he  would,  and  I’m 
glad  of  it.  He  won’t  hold  up  bis  head  before 
me  for  some  time  to  come.” 

I said  nothing.  There  was  a bitter  malevo- 
lence in  her  voice  which  surprised  me,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  a little  unworthy  of  her  to  call  a 
man  of  Sotheran’s  age  a cur  for  hesitating  to 


commit  wliat  most  men  of  fifty  would  have  con- 
sidered an  act  of  sheer  insanity. 

“ But  I like  you  for  taking  his  part,”  she  add- 
ed, by-and-bv,  in  a softer  tone.  “ You  are  quite 
right  to  stick  up  for  fair  play.  Only  you  should 
understand  that  fair  play  is  a luxm^  restricted 
to  men.  We  poor  women  should  never  win  a 
race  without  jockeying.” 

“Why  should  you  care  to  win  a race  from 
that  fellow  ?”  I asked,  still  vaguely  dissatisfied. 

“ Because  I detest  him  so  1”  she  answered,  with 
sudden  vehemence.  And  then,  laughing  a little, 
“ Mr.  Sotheran  and  I are  like  the  believer  and 
the  Evil  One  in  the  Methodist  hymn — 


“ He  doesn’t  hate  you,  at  all  events,”  I re- 
marked. 

“Doesn’t  he?  — fui  vivra  verm.  He  thinks 
he  adores  me  now  ; but  if  ever  Mr.  Sotheran  and 
I become  husband  and  wife — and  more  unlikely 
things  have  happened — we  shall  soon  earn  noto- 
riety as  the  most  quarrelsome  couple  in  Europe. 

I have  made  it  my  business  to  study  human  na- 
ture, and  I should  have  studied  it  to  very  little 
purpose  if  I couldn’t  recognize  a bully  when  1 
see  him.” 

“ Goo<l  God !”  I exclaimed,  impetuously,  “ why 
do  you  talk  of  anything  so  horrible  as  marrying 
that  man  ? Is  it  his  money  tliat  you  want  ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Lady  Consunce,  composedly, 
“just  that.  I can’t  get  on  wiibuut  money,  and  I 
suppose  a day  is  sure  to  come  when  I shall  find 
myself  reduced  to  my  last  farthing.  That  will  be 
Mr.  Sotberan’s  opportunity.  My  dear  Charley,” 
she  wtitinued — this  was  the  firet  time  that  she 
had  aildressed  me  by  my  Christian  name,  but  she 
often  did  it  afterward — “ I am  no  Inciter  than  my 
neighbors;  most  people  think  that  I am  worse. 
Why  should  I seiuple  to  marry  for  money,  when 
hundreds  of  innocent  young  girls  do  the  same 
thing  every  year  ? I should  prefer  not  to  de- 
grade my  self ; I should  prefer  not  to  marry  at 
all ; I should  prefer  to  marry  anybody  rather  than 
Mr.  Sotlieran — you,  for  insunec.  But  then  I am 
afraid  you  have  neither  money  nor  lands.” 

1 shook  mv  bead.  The  very  meiuion  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a thing  as  her  marrying  me 
had  sent  a thrill  through  niy  whole  boily,  and  yet 
she  had  only  said  that  she  preferred  me  to  a man 
whom  she  detested.  “ I may  have  a moderate 
fortune  some  day,”  I said  ; “ but  it’s  uncertain. 
My  uncle  is  not  bound  to  leave  me  a penny,  and 
I iiave  only  got  a little  of  my  own.” 

“ And  I suppose  your  uncle  may  have  the  bad 
taste  to  live  for  a good  many  years  yet,”  she  re- 
markiHl,  musingly. 

“ Of  course,”  said  I,  “ you  don’t  know  that  my 
uncle  Bernard  is  not  like  other  fellows’  uncles — 
a rich  old  beggar  from  whom  one  has  expecta- 
tions, and  wliuiu  one  longs  to  see  drop  off  his 
perch.  He  is  the  best  friend  I have  in  the  world, 
and  the  very  last  thing  I could  ever  wish  for 
would  be  to  lose  him.” 

" Yes ; tliat  is  very  proper  and  very  creditable 
to  you.  Still,  we  must  all  die ; and  when  he  dies, 
you  will  be  his  heir,  I preaume?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  I answered  ; “ I’d  rather  not 
talk  about  it.  What  difference  can  it  make  ?” 

“Really,”  said  Lady  Constance,  ‘‘you  are  a 
very  unusual  sort  of  young  man.  After  such  an 
exhibition  as  1 have  just  favored  you  with,  any- 
body else  would  have  been  complimenting  me  on 
my  courage,  or  at  the  very  least  expressing  some 
gratitude  for  having  been  so  cleverly  delivered 
from  an  obnoxious  third  person  ; but  you  begin 
by  lecturing  me  for  my  cruelty  to  the  said  third 
person,  and  then  rebuke  me  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory way  for  displaying  an  interest  in  your  pros- 
pects. Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  so  very 
much  in  love  with  me,  after  all  ?” 

I answered,  sadly  cnougii,  that  I was  quite  sure. 
‘‘  As  sure  as  I am  that  you  don’t  care  and  never 
will  care  a straw  for  me.  That  day  at  Taormina 
I was  foolish  enough  to  think — but  I don’t  know 
exactly  what  I thought,  and  it  doesn’t  signify  now. 
It  wasn’t  your  fault ; you  did  your  best  to  keep 
me  from  making  a fool  of  myself.” 

“ No,”  she  broke  in  suddenly,  “ I didn’t  do  ray 
best.  On  the  contrary,  I tried  to  make  you  lose 
your  head.  Why  did  you  defy  me,  you  silly  boy  ? 
I am  sorry  now — at  least  I think  1 am  sorry.  But 
what  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“ 1 don’t  know,”  I answered ; “ nothing,  I sup- 
pose. Or  rather,  yes,  you  can  do  one  thing — you 
can  walk  back  to  the  castle,  and  let  me  lead  your 
horse.  The  going  down  will  be  a harder  matter 
than  the  coming  up,  I expect.” 

“ Not  for  the  world,”  she  exclaimed.  “ I would 
do  a good  deal  to  oblige  you,  but  that  I can’t  do 
and  won’t  do.  If  Mr.  Sotheran  saw  me  return  on 
foot,  he  wouldn’t  believe  I bad  ridden  a yard  of 
the  way.” 

And  in  spite  of  all  my  entreaties  she  did  ride 
down.  How  she  managed  it  I can’t  tell.  I my- 
self  had  to  clutch  the  back  of  my  saddle  mure 
than  once  to  keep  myself  from  sliding  over  my 
horse’s  ears ; but  whenever  I looked  back  at  her 
she  was  sitting  erect  and  composed,  patting  the 
chestnut’s  neck,  and  encouraging  him  to  place 
himself  in  positions  which  I am  quite  sure  that 
he  had  never  supposed  his  four  legs  capable  of 
assuiuiug.  And  so  in  due  time  we  reached  our 
starting -point,  and  rejoined  Mr,  Sotheran,  who, 
rather  to  my  surprise,  proved  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

“ I have  been  watching  your  progress  through 
a field-glass,”  he  said,  “ and  I see  that,  after  all, 
I was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  climb  was 
anything  so  extraordinary.  In  fact,  the  guardian 
misled  me  by  his  observations.  I should  have 
followed  you  if  1 had  not  thought  it  better  to  give 
my  horse  a rest.” 

Lady  Constance  said  nothing,  but  she  looked 
at  him  with  a peculiar  smile,  and  the  unhappy 
man  was  wither^. 

All  things  Considered,  I don’t  know  that  he  got 
more  than  he  deserved. 

[to  J»  OOMTIHUXD.] 


THE  ST^Y  OF  A' 

^PEATBD.  ^ 

Thk  recent  detfitiotion  of  the  isM  wdia*,, 
of  Krakatoa,  in  lid  8|rtlt  of  SimH.  i 

ranean  outburst,  vividly  re(*llg 
lost  continent  “ Atlant^”  as  told  by  A;  w 
TICS  Donnbllt  in  his  book,  pablisbed 
year  ago  by  Harper  k 
of  Atfaniis,  the  AnUdilwAm  World,  TnTmT 
markable  and  most  interestiiig  work 
maintains  the  theory  that 
nal  home  of  the  human  race, 
first  arose,  and  from  which  tne 
Mediterranean  and  North  and 
were  peopled.  Egypt,  where 
served,  was  its  most  important  coloj^^ 

That  this  vast  contineiit  once  et^d,  md  tint 
it  was  destroyed  bv  a treincndoos  volcanic  c«i. 
vulsioii,  leaving  no  vestige  except  the  p<ak«  of 
the  Azores,  appears  to  be  highly  probable,  b,  a 
similar  convulsion,  though  on  a smaller  scab 
the  island  of  Krakatoa  was  destroyed.  On  hif 
last  Stinda  v in  August,  writes  a rorrespondent  If 
the  New  York  “ without  any  warning, there 
was  a tremendous  outburst  of  subterranean  tiiun. 
der,  and  the  volcano  of  Krakatoa  vomited  font 
an  ink-black  cloud,  which  spread  over  the  cl«r 
tropical  sky  with  inconceivable  quickness,  inroiv. 
ing  the  land  iu  complete  darkness.  Then  it  he. 
gau  to  rain  scoriae  and  dust,  and  in  a verv  (et 
minutes  the  greater  part  of  northern  BantifD  s 
very  fertile  and  very  populous  country,  was  com 
pletely  destroyed.  Tremendous  explosions  fiJ.. 
lowed,  Slones  and  volcanic  matter  being 
to  distances  of  from  ‘inO  to  SOO  miles;  thesidei 
of  the  great  volcano  were  blown  out  into  ihcsa, 
its  structure  collapsed,  and  the  entire  island  of 
Krakatoa  slowly  subsided  into  the  water  and  dis^ 
appeared.  On  Monday  morning  there  was  not  a 
ve.stige  of  it  to  be  seen,  the  ooeau  having  takes 
its  place.”  

THE  OHIO  LIQUOR  L.\WS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  recent  kgiili- 
Uon  in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  Ohio  upon 
the  politics  of  that  State,  the  testimony  is  ill  ic 
favor  of  its  practical  excellence.  The  .eituition 
was  very  peculiar.  The  Constitution  of  Oliioiiro- 
hihits  the  licensing  of  the  trade  in  intoibiing 
drinks.  The  Sute  has  been  more  or  lesi  ap- 
tated  for  many  years  by  the  efforts  of  the  riii- 
cal  Temperance  party  to  secure  an  amendmen; 
to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  makinj  ot 
selling  of  li(]Uor  in  the  Iptate.  & far  theireSon^, 
for  various  reasons,  have  failed.  The  result  lui 
been  that,  since  they  could  not  secure  prohibitioa. 
and  were  forbidden  to  have  resort  to  license,  tbs 
liquor  traffic  has  been  as  free  as  the  traffic  ia 
wheat  or  dry-goods,  and  much  more  produlils 
than  either.  With  its  large  German  element,  tbs 
State  has  produced  an  enormous  demand  (« 
beer,  and  has  fully  satisfied  it,  so  that,  sccoriliM 
to  local  statisticians,  who  ought  to  know,  there 
has  been  more  light  beer  made  and  drank  in 
Ohio  of  late  years  than  iu  the  empire  of  GetniMj 
— a statement  which  we  gravely  doubt, but* bici 
has  a basis  of  truth,  since  the  brewers  of  tlie 
State  paid  iAi  on  over  forty-five  million  pillow 

in  1881.  The  beer,  however,  has  not  been  tn« 

only  form  of  intoxicant  in  which  Ohioans  ha« 
indulged.  The  distilling  interest  in  the  Su»  ii 
very  large.  Last  year  it  used  over  four  tnillion 
bushels  of  grain,  from  which  was  made  orer  if- 
teen  million  gallons  of  liquor,  and  so  loop  as  the 
retail  traffic  in  this  product  was  unrestrained  u 

is  obvious  that  a considerable  portion  of  it  ny«fl 

down  the  throats  ot  Ohio  people. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  Ohio  to  get  some  wrt  of  conimlv' 
this  business,  or  at  least  to  derive  some  rewM* 
from  it.  A law,  called  the  Bond  Law,  was  pwsejl 
in  1882,  which  was  found  to  be  unconsiituiijual 
Ijast  year  another  law,  called  the  Scott  Law,  in® 
the  name  of  the  meinleer  who  proposed  it 
brought  forward,  and,  after  a good  deal  of  d«fr 
Sion  and  hesitation,  was  passed.  The  liquor  de- 
ers instantly  contested  its  coostituttonality,  t.  - 
ploving  the  present  Democradc  andiWe  i' 
Governor,  Judge  Uoadlv,  as  their  counscL 
this  time  the  law  was  decided  tobein^rd«« 
with  the  Constitution,  and  went  intoeffert  o 
20th  of  June.  The  Uw  is  strictly  a 
levies  a tax  of  |200  yearly 
“ trafficking  in  intoxicating  liquors,  I;., 
fined  as  “ the  buying  or  ;*.  ■ 

toxicating  liquors”  otherwise  than  on  pi^  J 
or  for  mechanical  or  sacramental 
does  not  include  the 
raw  material  or  the  sale  thereof  by  the 
turer  in  quantities  of  one  gallon  of  - 

business  is  “ exclusively  iu  maltorvinoiu 
the  tax  is  1100  a year.  Vanous 
atuched  to  violations  of  the  law.  i>o  P. 


of  the  tax  when  due  incurs  a one  o . i 
cent,  of  the  amount  Refusal  to  gi  e 
information  to  the  assessors  hri  p ^ 
roent  up  to  $875.  '*  ^niises  •'i-*' 

premises  occupied,  and  j incurs  s fim 

out  the  written  consent  of  the  o 
of  $100,  with  alternative 
strong  liquors  by  tn  bu' 

wine  raises  the 

of  these  provisions,  it  will  be  noliceo,  air 
confined  to  securing  revenue.  ^ 

The  revenues  and  fines  am 
In  every  countyliaving  a P®;®® 
go  to  the  police  fund  and  th  ^ fi,nY, 
general  fund ; in  couuues 
three-fourths  go  to  the  8®"®  ^ fuod 

in  each  county  goes  to  police 

the  support  of  the  poor.  Th  of  tl* 

tions  in  the  law  ‘ 

sale  of  distilled,  malt,  or 

day,  or  their  sale  at  wy 
the  written  order 

ily  pbysiciM,  gSiM 

icsted  or  la  th«  h^tat  of  gewos 

rigmai  Irom 
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under  penalty  of  a fine  of  from  ?25  to  !J100  and 
imprisonment  for  from  five  to  thirty  days.  This 
prohibition  is  a near  approiuli  to  tlie  demands  of 
the  radical  opponents  of  the  traffic. 

It  is  estimated  by  tliosc  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  lir|Uor-selliiig  at  retail  in  Oliio  that  this 
tax  will  yield  about  yearly  to  the 

treasuries  of  the  various  comities,  (ioveruor 
Foster  puts  the  amount  rather  above  thnti  lieloiv 
that  sum.  Senator  Sherman  put  it  iu  one  of  his 
speeches  at  #2,600,000.  The  relief  to  the  tax- 
payers in  a State  generally  so  economical  iu  its 
expenditures  must  therefore  be  very  decided.  A 
fair  idea  of  its  working  may  la:  obtained  from 
the  statistics  for  Cleveland.  In  that  city  84:1 
dealers  were  asse.ssed  #200  eaeli,  and  379  wore 
assessed  #100  each,  making  a total  of  #20.6, 6<Ki. 
A correspondent  in  Dayton  writes  that  all  mod- 
erate men  are  pleased  with  the  operation  of  the 
law.  In  Montgomery  County  the  amount  col- 
lected was  about  #70,00t>,  of  which  #4o,0tiO  was 
expended  in  cleaning  and  improving  the  streets 
of  Dayton.  Popular  opinion  in  every  part  of 
the  State,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  pre- 
sent, is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  law.  Even 
the  more  resfiectable  of  the  Baloon-keepers,  or 
“ saloonists,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  elegant 
language  of  the  Ohio  pre.ss,  approve  it.  The 
only  strong  opposition  is  political,  ami  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  strong  that  is.  But  even  a Dem- 
ocratic Legislature  would  hardly  dare  to  repeal 
the  law  which  has  proved  a source  of  wholly 
new  revenue  to  the  county  tieusuries,  and  which 
brings  the  liquor  trade  within  the  reacli  of  [Kilice 
regulation. 


THE  COREAN  EMBASSY. 

On  page  613  we  give  the  portrait  of  Min  Yono 
Ik,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  tlie  King  of  Corea, 
orTaH  Choscn,  to  the  United  States,  who  arrived 
week  before  last,  and  was  received  hy  President 
Arthur  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  New  Y'ork. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  a parlor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where  the  President,  attend- 
ed by  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  the  A.s.'i.stant  Secre- 
tary, and  several  other  gentlemen,  awaited  the  Em- 
bassy, about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
Minister  and  his  suite  entcied  the  room  in  single 
file.  First  in  order,  as  first  in  dignity,  came  Mis 
Yono  Ik,  who  is  a relative  of  the  (juceii  of  (’orea, 
and  a noble  of  tlie  highest  rank.  He  was  lirc.ss- 
ed,  as  were  liia  companion.'*,  in  his  richest  robes  of 
state.  A loose  garment  of  ftowered  plum-colored 
silk  showed  through  its  openings  a snow-white 
tunic,  also  silken.  The  wliole  w-as  beltetl  in  with 
a broad  band  covered  with  curiously  wiouglit 
plates  of  gold.  Upon  the  Aiiiba.ssadoi’s  breast 
hung  an  apron  with  two  .stork.s  embroidered  in 
white  upon  a purple  ground,  ami  bordered  with 
many  brilliant  colors.  On  his  lieail  he  wore  his 
hat  of  ceremony,  a singular  structure  of  silk, 
bamboo,  and  horse-hair,  which,  according  to  1.%)- 
rean  customs,  it  is  indispcusable  to  wear  upon  all 
official  occasions. 

Second  in  the  proee.ssion  came  the  Vice-Minis- 
ter, Honq  Yo.no  Sik,  a sou  of  tlie  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Corean  Kingdom.  His  dress  in  the  main 
resembled  that  of  Min  Yono  Ik,  his  lower  rank 
being  denoted  by  tlie  fact  tliat  only  one  stork  was 
embroidered  upon  the  apron  covering  liis  breast. 

Standing  in  the  hall,  just  outside  the  open  door 
of  the  reception-room,  tlie  Amba.s.sndors  and  their 
suite  formed  a single  line,  facing  tlie  President. 
At  a signal  from  the  Minister,  they  dropped  to- 
gether on  their  knees.  Then  raising  their  bauds 
above  their  heads,  they  bent  their  bodies  forw  ard 
with  a slow,  stetidy  sweep  until  their  foreheads 
touched  the  ground.  Remaining  in  tlii.s  attitude 
a few  monient.s,  they  arose  and  advanced  into  the 
room,  President  Arthur  and  tlie  gentlemen  w ith 
him  bowing  deeply  as  they  entered.  Then  Seerc- 
tary  Frilinguuyskn,  coming  forward,  led  Mi.n 
Yono  Ik  up  to  the  President  and  introduced  him. 
The  President  and  the  Minister  joined  hands, 
looked  earnestly  in  each  other’s  facc.s  for  a mo- 
ment, and  through  the  iuterpretcr  exchanged 
some  words  of  compliment. 

Minister  Min  Yono  Ik  then  pronounced  his 
formal  address  to  the  President,  speaking  in  his 
native  tongue  in  a solemn  and  ratlier  pleasant 
voice,  and  the  President  replied.  There  was  a 
short  interchange  of  courtesies,  and  the  Embassy 
withdrew,  repeating  at  the  door  the  obeisance 
they  had  made  on  entering. 


VIEWS  IN  ANAM. 

The  war  of  aggression  that  France  has  com- 
menced in  the  far  East  has  called  attention  to  the 
little-known  kingdoms  tributary  to  China  that  lie 
to  the  south  of  that  iniinen.se  empire.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  late  Napoleon  HI.  she  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  province  of  Cochin  China, 
and  is  now  extending  her  sway  over  Totiquin  and 
Anam.  But  the  conquest  of  the  country  has 
proved  far  more  difficult  than  was  expected ; the 
French  forces  have  either  been  repulse*!,  or  gain- 
ed victories  which  have  been  fniitless,  and  as  dis- 
astrous as  defeats,  aud  the  ill-will  of  China  has 
been  aroused  by  the  attack.s  on  her  vassal  king.s. 

Ha-Noi  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of  Anam, 
and  here  the  advance  of  the  invaders  receiveil  a 
check  on  the  16th  of  August.  The  Frencli  forces, 
divided  into  three  columns  of  five  hundred  men 
each,  sallied  out  from  Ha-Noi — which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test by  the  ill-fated  Captain  Riviere — with  the 
design  of  driving  the  Black  Flags  back  to  Son-Tai. 
One  of  the  columns  attacked  a village  on  the  Red 
Wver,  a few  miles  from  Ha-Noi,  but  failed  to  take 
it ; another  was  driven  back  from  a village  named 
Vong,  and  chased  back  to  Ha-Noi  by  the  Black 
Fla^ ; the  third  remained  idle.  In  another  di- 
rection, however,  the  French  attained  a success. 
The  town  of  Hai-Dzuong,  situated  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  Ha-Noi  and  Hai-Fong,and  containing 
a population  of  thirty-five  thousand  souls,  surren- 
dered to  Colouei  Bahens. 


But  the  most  imporUiit  event  of  the  campaign 
was  the  capture  of  the  capital,  Hue.  This  city, 
which  has  been  visited  by  few  Europeans,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Hue,  and  has  a history  which 
goe.s  back  to  13.60.  In  1570  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princes  of  the  Nouykne  family,  and 
ill  1774  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  Tay- 
CiiKi  SE,  fioni  whom  it  was  recovered  in  1801  by 
CiIa-Lo.so,  who  had  it  fortified  by  a French  en- 
gineer. King  Mi.sk-Mano,  who  reigned  from  1820 
to  1^41,  added  a second  line  of  defenses  within 
the  older  works,  to  protect  more  surely  the  royal 
palace  and  trcasi're-liouse.  This  royal  or  official 
city  is  quite  distinct  from  the  commercial  town, 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  of  tlie 
fortified  inclusure,  and  is  united  to  the  citadel 
only  by  two  wooden  bridges. 

Hue,  however,  has  no  industry  of  its  own  ex- 
cept some  little  ornamental  work,  protected  by 
tlie  court.  Such  was  the  city  which  was  attack- 
ed ou  the  1 8th  of  August  and  occupied  on  the 
20tli.  As  it  approaches  the  sea-board  the  river 
of  Hud  loses  itself  in  lagoons  and  swamps,  and 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  only  one  narrow 
channel.  This  channel  of  Thuanan  was  entered 
hy  two  vessels,  the  Vipere  and  the  L}pix,  but 
they  found  further  progress  stopped  by  two  bar- 
riers, and  the  river  defended  by  a series  of  in- 
trcnclmieuts  armed  with  artillery.  It  would  have 
been  impossible,  if  these  had  been  defended,  for 
the  French  forces  to  have  rcaehetl  the  city  by 
water,  but  after  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  «>f  the  Thuanan  pass  the  Anainitcs  de- 
nianded  an  arniistioe ; it  was  granted,  and  M. 
Hakmasu  firoceedcd  to  lay  Ijcfoi-e  the  King  the 
deiiiniids  of  his  government.  He  demanded  the 
recognition  of  the  French  protectorate  over  Anam 
and  TuiKpiin,  tlie  annexation  of  the  province  Biii- 
Tliuan  to  French  ('ochin  China,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Tliuaiian  forts  by  French  soldiers. 

France  furthevniorc  engages  to  drive  from  Ton- 
qiiin  the  so-called  “ Black  Flags.”  The  title  of 
these  irregular  troops  ouglit  to  be  translated 
” Black  Banners”  rather  than  “ Black  Flags.” 
They  play  the  same  part  in  Frcneli  dispatclies 
from  Anam  that  the  Kroumirs  did  in  their  dis- 
patches from  Tunis  two  veurs  ago.  They  are  not, 
liowever,  purely  mythical,  like  the  tribes  invented 
by  M.  Rot  STAS,  nor  are  they  brigands.  They  are 
the  reimiins  of  the  Tai-Pings,  the  dreaded  rebels 
who  sh(«>k  the  Chinc.se  throne.  When  the  re- 
volt was  suppressed,  the  imconquered  survivors 
crossed  tlic  frontier  into  Anam. 


Ri:.fllXlSCEJiCES  OP  TODRCEEHiEFF. 

By  IIJALMAR  H.  BOVK8EN. 

I H.tn  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  very  happy 
ilays  in  Touroi  exeke’s  eoinpany  in  Novenilierand 
December,  187-3.  Dr.  Julian  J^hmidt,  who  is  the 
higli-priest  of  the  TouRttt  ri.NKEK  worship  in  Ger- 
many, had  given  me  a letter  of  introduction,  which 
iii-sureil  me  a cordial  reception.  Tourouenkfk  was 
then  in  his  full  vigor — a tall,  stately  man  of  ro- 
bust proportions.  His  face,  the  lower  half  of 
which  was  covered  with  a grizzly  mustache  and 
beanl,  was  of  a largo  and  massive  mould ; his 
eves  wore  blue  and  good-natured,  though  usually 
half  hidden  beneath  the  drooping  lids;  his  nose 
was  straight,  thick  at  the  base,  and  betrayed  its 
.■x'lavic  origin.  Nevertheless,  the  face  in  its  m- 
saubk  gave  the  impression  of  beauty.  His  man- 
ner as  well  as  his  expre.ssion  was  that  of  a 
phlegmatic,  or,  as  he  himself  insisted,  an  indo- 
lent man.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  eomprehend 
how  .1  man  who  has  aceoinplislied  so  much,  and 
whose  nietliods  arc  so  laborious,  can  possibly 
have  earned  such  an  epithet.  He  made  a point 
of  always  disclaiming  imaginative  gifts. 

“ I never  imagined  anything,”  he  .said,  repeat- 
edly. ” Everything  I have  written  is  the  result 
of  experience  and  observation.  To  be  frank,  I 
have  no  faitli  in  imaginative  novel  - writing. 
Leave  imagination  to  the  poets  ; tiiey  have  need 
of  it,  and  can  not  accomplish  anytliing  without 
it.  Wliat  the  novelist  needs  is  a complete  set 
of  sharp  senses,  and  a little  constructive  ability 
to  put  together  what  he  sees.  Flaubert’s  theory, 
1 think,  is  the  correct  one,  wliatever  one  may  think 
i.f  liis  ap[)lication  of  it.  ihultune  Bovary,  liowever, 
is  a great  book,  and  its  worth  will  he  recognizA:d 
when  ino.st  of  the  rest  of  us  will  be  forgotten.” 

Again  and  again  he  returned  to  this  theme 
(luring  my  intercourse  with  him  in  the  winter  of 
1873 ; and  he  even  did  me  the  honor  to  send  me 
Flaubert’s  works,  including  that  extraordinary 
mystical  nielaiigo,  La  TnUation  de  Sl.-AtUoine, 
wiiich  overtook  me  as  soon  as  I had  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  In  his  letters  he  spoke  frequently  of 
visits  to  Flaubert,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
warmest  regard,  and  exhorted  me  to  study  his 
writings,  which  were  the  most  notable  phenom- 
ena in  French  literature  since  Balzac.  His  criti- 
cism on  my  own  performances,  whicli  he  always 
had  the  kindness  to  read,  were  from  the  point  of 
view  of  scientific  naturalism ; and  I could  not 
help  waking  the  reflection  that  if  he  had  been 
faithful  to  his  own  creed  he  could  not  have  es- 
caped rivalry  with  Zola.  But  the  fact  was,  he 
was  much  more  of  an  artist  than  he  himself  sus- 
pected, and  science,  though  he  abstractly  recog- 
nized its  autliority  and  its  civilizing  mission,  was 
yet  very  remote  from  liis  sphere  of  thought.  If 
he  did  not  write  like  Flai  bkht.  he  said,  it  was  only 
because  he  could  not.  Flaubert  was  a scientif- 
ically educated  mau,  while  he  (TouitoukNKVE)  was 
not.  In  bis  youth  young  people  had  not  yet 
waked  up  to  the  importance  of  scientific  study ; 
they  stuffed  tiiemselves  instead  with  the  barren 
abstractions  of  German  philosophers.  He  bad 
himself  for  a time  drawn  from  the  muddy  fount 
of  Hegelian  philosophy ; it  had  left  an  oppressive 
emptiness  in  his  soul  and  a bitter  taste  in  his 
mouth.  Education  had  of  iate  uken  a much 
more  sensible  turn,  and  the  wide-spread  discus- 
sion of  and  interest  in  scientific  matters  augured 
an  educational  revolutioa  before  the  century  was 
much  older. 


In  the  spring  of  1879  I had  again  occasion  to 
spend  some  months  in  Paris,  and  did  not  tarry 
long  befoi'e  paying  my  respects  to  TouRouENEfT. 
He  liad  just  then  returned  from  a visit  to  his  es- 
tates in  Russia,  and  had  made  observations  which 
had  tilled  him  with  apprehension.  His  brother 
had  recently  died,  and,  as  I understood,  had  willed 
some  of  his  property  to  him.  This  was  the  im- 
mediate occasion  for  his  joiiniev.  His  friends, 
however,  of  which  he  had  more  than  he  ever  bad 
dreamed,  liad  persisted  in  thrusting  him  into  no- 
toriety by  sending  deputations  to  meet  him,  giv- 
ing ban(|uets  in  his  honor,  and  altogether  making 
him  quite  uncomfortable  by  their  homage.  In 
St.  Petersburg  they  gave  a dinner  for  him,  at 
which  he  hud  been  compelled  to  make  a speech, 
and  he  had  had  tlie  courage  to  say  frankly  what 
filled  his  heart.  He  had  eounsellerl  moderation, 
attempted  to  curb  the  headlong  violence  of  the 
revolutionists  and  their  well-wishers,  but  had 
plainly  betrayed  that,  in  a way,  he  sliared  their 
hojies  and  sympathizeil  in  their  ultimate  aim — 
the  abolishment  of  despotism.  Tlie  condition  of 
Russia  was  so  deplorable  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  be  worse.  The  secret  police  and 
the  system  of  paid  denunciation  threatened  to 
undermine  the  security  of  society.  Nobody  was 
safe  any  longer,  and  it  was  often  brave  and 
honorable  men  who  were  exposed  to  suspicion 
and  persecution.  For  all  that,  violence  could  nev- 
er cure  these  social  disorders.  V iuleiice  produced 
only  a further  relapse  into  barbarism,  and  post- 
poned tlie  era  of  constitutional  liberty  into  a still 
dimmer  future. 

In  this  vein  he  spoke,  and  the  next  morning  he 
receiveii  a visit  from  an  agent  of  the  secret  po- 
lice, and  a letter  from  some  lofty  personage,  coun- 
selling him  in  the  most  t'ourteous  language  to 
leave  Russia  witliout  furtlier  delay. 

” I had  business  to  attend  to,”  said  Touroue- 
.NEFE,  “and  I could  not  leave.  I therefore  re- 
spectfully declined.  I went  to  Moscow.  There 
too  the  students  insisted  upon  making  demon- 
strations in  my  honor.  It  was  of  no  avail  that 
I entreated  them  to  leave  me  alone  and  to  keep 
quiet.  Again  I received  a wiiniiiig  from  the  au- 
thorities, urging  that  if  I would  not  quit  Russia 
on  my  own  account,  I mu.st  Ijc  aware  that  my  pre- 
sence affonied  an  excu.se  for  disloyal  demonstra- 
tioii.s,  and  that  I would,  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation on  my  part,  plunge  niaiiy  young  men  into 
misery.  Tliis  argument  I could  not  afford  to  ig- 
nore, for  I recognized  that  it  was  true.  I there- 
fore lia.stened  to  my  c.statos,  and  as  soon  as  my 
business  permitted,  returned  to  Paris.” 

“ I should  think,”  I remarked,  “ that  you  would 
have  felt  anxious  for  your  own  safetv.” 

“ Oh  no,”  he  re|ilied  ; “ they  would  have  hesi- 
tated long  before  they  would  have  molested  me. 
If  I should  ever  take  up  iiiy  residence  there,  per- 
haps I might  become  sufficiently  inconvenient  to 
make  them  overcome  their  scruples.  But  that  is, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  I confess,  howev- 
er, that  the  temptation  often  comes  to  me,  and 
never  so  freriuentlv  as  now.  There  seems  to  be  a 
work  for  me  to  do  there  which  I could  find  nowhere 
else,  and  it  1 were  twenty  years  younger,  perhaps 
I might  undertake  it.  But  I am  sixty  years  old 
now,  and  am  no  longer  in  robust  health.  The 
gout  is  torturing  me,  and  is  slowly  travelling  up 
toward  the  viul  parts.  One  does  not  recognize 
a new  vocation  at  sixty,  esj>ccially  when  one  is  as 
gouty  and  as  indolent  as  I am.” 

Many  other  scattered  observations  on  Russia 
and  Russian  affairs  1 find  among  the  notes  which 
I jotted  down  while  returning  from  a walk  or  a 
ride  with  Tourguenmt  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
He  was,  as  he  always  had  been,  overwhelming  me 
with  kiiidness,  introducing  me  to  Victor  Hugo, 
Alphonse  Daudit,  Ernest  Renan,  and  many  oth- 
ers whose  acquaintance  I highly  valued.  As 
Frenehmeii  found  my  name  hard  to  pronounce, 
they  finally  abandoned  the  attempt  to  identify 
me  except  hy  the  honorable  sobriquet,  “ M.  I’ami 
de  M.  Tourgueseff.”  Among  the  several  Amer- 
icans whom  I,  in  turn,  received  permission  to  in- 
troduce to  him,  there  was  especially  one  who 
pleased  him,  and  to  whose  visit  he  repeatedly  re- 
ferred with  pleasure,  and  that  one  was  Mark 
Twain.  It  may,  jterhaps,  please  him  to  know 
what  a man  whom  he  revered  as  he  did  Tourgue- 
NEFF  thought  of  him. 

“ There,  now,”  the  Russian  exclaimed,  the  first 
time  I met  him  after  Mr.  Clemens’s  call — “ there 
is  a man  who  at  last  conforms  to  my  notion  of 
what  an  American  ought  to  be.  Your  other 
friends  here — and  yourself,  too,  for  that  matter — 
are  mere  typelcss  cosmopolitans ; you  might  be 
almost  anything.  But  this  man  has  a physiog- 
nomy ; he  has  the  flavor  of  the  soil.” 

He  liad  read  Roughing  It  with  sincere  pleasure. 
InttocenU  Abroad  he  did  not  care  much  about, 
and  its  humor  liad  a peculiarly  grotesque  flavor, 
which  did  not  appeal  to  him.  But  Roughing  It 
contained  situations  which  equalled  or  even 
surpassed  anything  in  Bret  Harte.  That“M. 
Fanshaw’s  funeral,”  he  said,  ought  to  suffice  to 
make  a man  immortal.  Uf  Bret  Harte,  Tour- 
GUENKFF  also  entertained  a iiigh  opinion,  though 
he  feared  from  what  he  had  seen  of  his  later 
work  that  prosperity  was  proving  dangerous  to 
him— tliat,  in  fact,  lie  was  losing  liis  self-criticism. 
Among  the  other  American  authors  with  whose 
work.s  he  was  acquainted  he  regarded  Haw- 
thorne as  the  greatest,  although,  to  be  frank,  lie 
had  no  affinity  for  him.  Among  the  English  au- 
thors he  had  several  good  friends,  particularly 
Carlyle,  who  was  a great  and  vigorous  personal- 
ity, and  gifted  with  a power  of  denunciation  which 
had  not  been  etiuall^  since  the  days  of  the  He- 
brew prophets.  As  for  Tenntson,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  discover  the  secret  of  bis  popularity, 
and  attributed  it  chiefly  to  the  a^nce  in  Eng- 
lish poetry  of  to-day  of  more  vigorous  and  ori- 
ginal minds.  He  bM  visited  the  Laureate  at  his 
country  place,  and  had  been  pleasantly  enter- 
tained by  him;  but  his  estimate  of  his  genins 
had  (mly  been  confirmed  by  personal  inter- 
course. 


“ The  phiIo.sopher,  Mr.  Lewes,  the  husband  of 
George  Eliot,”  he  went  on,  “always  displayed 
much  interest  in  my  writiiig.s,  and  I had  the 
pleasure  of  .spending  several  evenings  in  liis  com- 
pany and  tliat  of  liis  gifted  wife.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  took  me  aside  and  asked  me  confiden- 
tially which  of  his  wife’s  works  I regui-ded  os  the 
greatest.  ‘ TIu  Mill  <m  the  I7o*»'  I replied,  nn- 
hesitaiinglv.  ‘ I am  greatly  disapjiointed  to  hear 
you  .say  that,’  he  exclaimed  ; ‘ I had  hoped  you 
would  .say  Daniet  Deromia.'  ' That  I could  not 
conscieiiliouslv  do,’  wa.s  my  reply  ; ' for  I eonfc.ss 
I like  it  least  of  any.  It  is  a work  of  great  abil- 
ity; but  it  is  not  of  the  kind  w hicli  appeals  to 
me.  After  7'he  Mill  on  the  I'Iom,  my  choice 
would  be  Adam  Bede  or  Bilat  Mamer.'  Mr. 
Lk.wf.s  was  amazed  that  our  view-s  were  so  dia- 
metrically opposed ; but  I assured  him  that  I 
was  in  no  sense  a critic,  and  that  my  prefcrenee.s 
were  a matter  of  tcmperaiiieiit  rattier  than  reflec- 
tion. George  Eliot,  with  whom  I had  some  agree- 
able talks,  never  in  my  presence  alluded  to  any 
of  lier  works.  In  fact,  I derived  the  impression 
that  she  did  not  like  to  liavc  any  one  talk  alxnit 
them.  Her  style  always  seemed  to  me  imfonii- 
nate.  In  spite  of  her  gi-eat  insight  and  dramatic 
power,  she  expressed  herself  iu  an  overelaborale 
and  cniiibroiis  manner.  If  she  had  been  less 
great,  her  style  would  have  made  lier  works  to 
me  |K>sitively  unpalatable.” 

i'wveral  times  I met  at  TouRGiE.NKFr's  house 
young  Russians  who  w-cre  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  Nihilist  moveiuciit.  Esjie- 
ciully  do  I remember  vividly  a young  man  with 
a strangely  bewildered  expression,  w lio  had  been 
imprisoned  for  seven  years  in  the  fortress  of 
Kiev.  The  terrible  liardships  lie  had  endured 
bad  almost  destroyed  his  buraaiiity,  and  Tourgl  r- 
NEFF  was  endeavoring  to  re-awaken  his  interest 
in  life.  As  far  as  I remember,  his  crime  consist- 
ed in  Imviiig  taken  part  in  some  demonstration  in 
front  of  the  Czarowitz’s  palace,  and  to  have  ex- 
pressed  on  several  occasions  disloyal  sentiments. 
He  was  imprisoned  witliout  trial  or  sentence,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years,  w lien  his  cell  was  need- 
ed for  somebody  el.se,  he  was  pulled  out  into  the 
sudden  glare  of  the  daylight  and  told  to  go.  His 
first  impulse  was  one  of  annoyance  at  having 
Ijeen  disturl>ed,  and  liis  only  desire  was  to  creep 
l>aek  into  his  dark  and  dingy  hole.  His  life  was 
ruined ; he  did  not  know  where  to  turn.  His 
only  refuge  seemed  to  be  alliauce  with  the  Nihil- 
ists, with  whom  ho  had  not  formerly  been  asso- 
ciated. Somehow  he  obtained  from  them  means 
to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  became  one  of  Tourguk- 
nkff’s  many  pensioners.  At  the  latter’s  request 
he  began  to  write  a recortl  of  his  life,  merely  as 
an  effort  of  memory,  so  as  to  regain  his  hold  upon 
existence.  When  he  had  finished  a chapter  he 
went  to  Tourgueneff  and  read  it  aloud  to  him, 
receiving  his  suggestions  and  criticisms.  It  was 
on  such  an  occasion  that  I was  admitted  to  Tour- 
gu^eff’s  study,  and  when  this  young  man  had 
taken  bis  departure  the  sad  story  of  his  wrecked 
life  was  related  to  me.  Another  time  as  I en- 
tered I found  the  novelist  engaged  in  making 
peace  between  two  young  revolutionists  who  had 
challenged  each  other  to  mortal  comhat. 

“ It  is  terrible,”  said  my  host,  “ how  deeply 
SDOted  the  barbaric  instincts  are  in  many  Rus- 
sians, even  those  who  have  a gloss  of  European 
culture.  At  heart,  I am  afraid,  most  of  us  are 
yet  Asiatics.  And  what  can  you  do  with  a peo- 
pie  like  that?  If  you  give  them  a parliament 
and  constitutional  government  on  the  English 
pattern,  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
It  would  result  in  anarchy.  An  imprudent  ex- 
periment in  communal  aud  municipal  self-gov- 
ernment is  now  being  tried,  but  tlie  material 
for  intelligent  voters  appears  even  there  very 
scanty.  What  I blame  the  government  for  is 
not  that  it  refuses  to  inaugurate  sweeping  re- 
forms, but  that  it  winks  at  cornipt'ion,  and  by  ita 
liorrible  secret  police  and  spy  system  further 
brutalizes  the  people,  instead  of  educating  it  for 
a better  state  of  things.  Its  barbarous  punish- 
ments for  such  offenses  as  are  iueluded  under 
the  term  ‘ political,’  so  far  from  preventing  dis- 
loyal sentiments,  produce  rather  a reckless  de- 
spair which  makes  violence  easy  and  natural. 
Tins  I have  preached  to  my  young  revolutionary 
friends  a hundred  times,  but  it  makes  no  impres- 
sion upon  them.  They  don’t  care  what  becomes 
of  their  grcat-grandcliildren ; they  say  they  prefer 
to  reap  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  in  their  own  lifetime.  Well,  so,  to 
be  sure,  would  I ; but  neither  they  nor  I can  undo 
Russia’s  past,  of  which  her  present  and  her  fu- 
ture are  the  inevitable  results.  It  is  the  sudden 
flooding  of  the  country  with  so-called  modern 
thought  which  has  produced  Nihilism.  This 
thought  had  not  grown  in  our  soil,  and  could 
not  have  grown  there.  It  was  like  an  intoxica- 
ting ether  which  unsettled  the  national  reason. 
There  is  a danger  in  being  too  rapidly  civilized, 
in  anticipating  the  slow  growth  of  history.  Ja- 
pan, they  say,  is  being  destroyed  by  a too  high 
civilization,  aud  I am  not  enough  of  a prophet  to 
say  what  the  result  will  be  in  Russia.” 

I have  made  the  above  extracts  from  my  note- 
books, omitting  Diy  own  que.stioiis  and  occasional 
comments,  and  placing  in  juxupoaition  remarks 
which  were  not  always  m^e  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. The  problems  which  were  agitating  Russia 
interested  me  greatly,  and  I believe  TousouifNKnr 
had  less  besitotiou  in  speaking  his  mind  freely  to 
me,  because  I was  a foreigner,  and  because  he 
knew  that  I was  in  sympathy  with  bis  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  what  I souglit  was  only  iafornm- 
tiou,  which  he  had  the  kindness  never  to  refuse 
me.  After  much  deliberaticm  I have  come  to  the 
oonciusion  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
publishing  his  views,  now  that  be  is  d^,  and  is 
permanently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  govornment 
which  in  his  lifetime  did  so  much  to  perseouta 
I and  annoy  him.  As  the  unprejudioed  vtews  of  a 
man  whose  experience  bad  afforded  him  exoep- 
I tional  opportunities  for  observation 
I Boaroely  fail  to  be  of  Tatas.  . 
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THE  OPENING  OP  THE  VATICAN  1 
ARCHIVES. 

Pops  Lko  Xm.  has  appealed  to  history  to  jus- 
tify the  Papacy,  and  to  prove  its  usefulness,  both 
now  and  in  the  past,  to  the  civilized  world.  In 
order  to  make  his  appeal  authoritative,  he  has 
thrown  open  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  under 
restrictions,  no  doubt,  but,  we  may  hope,  under 
such  restrictions  as  will  not,  in  the  end,  exclude 
any  conscientious  scholar.  In  a letter  to  Cardi- 
nal De  Lcca,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Church,  Car- 
dinal PiETRA,  Librarian,  and  Cardinal  Heroen- 
ROTKER,  Prefect  of  the  Archives,  the  Pope  admits 
that  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  onr 
century  has  impaired  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Cliurch  is  held  throughout  Europe.  He 
would  therefore  have  what  he  deems  false  histo- 
ry refuted  by  the  true,  and  he  chai-ges  the  cardi- 
nals named  with  the  duty  of  opening  for  inspec- 
tion the  archives  of  the  Papacy  to  Catholic 
scholars.  Then  he  believes  it  will  be  demon- 
strated that  the  Papacy  has  rendered  innu- 
meiable  services  to  civilization,  and  that  it  is 
still  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Tlie  letter  is  long,  filling  five  columns  of  the  On- 
aervatort  Romano,  and  has  received  respectful 
comment  from  Italian  papers  of  nearly  all  shades 
of  political  opinion.  They  place  especial  empha- 
sis on  the  fact  that  the  contention  between  Italy 
and  the  Church  is  now  shifted  to  a new  ground ; 
that  instead  of  meeting  history  by  an  appeal  to 
infallibility,  Leo  will  meet  history  by  an  appeal 
to  the  documents  from  which  history  is  written. 
This  is  a great  step  in  advance  for  the  Papacy ; 
it  is  the  act  of  an  enlightened  sovereign,  and  if 
the  result  shall  not  be  a change  of  the  verdict  of 
our  age  upon  the  questions  at  issue  between  it 
and  Rome,  we  shall  at  least  have  access  to  trea- 
sures of  information  which  have  been  hitherto 
locked  and  barred  against  all  curious  explorers. 
One  thing  is  clear : the  Papacy  confesses  itself 
to  be  put  upon  the  defensive,  and  opens  its  store- 
house of  original  documents  in  order  to  vindicate 
itself.  What  this  means  for  historical  students 
is  well  expressed  by  the  London  Tiinea:  “It  is 
as  if  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
to  stand  in  Threadneedle  Street  and  request  pass- 
ers-by to  help  themselves  from  the  cellars  and 
tills.”  The  history  of  the  Papacy  is  in  large  part 
the  history  of  Europe.  Represented  in  every 
court  in  former  ages,  its  bishops  often  holding 
the  highest  civil  and  political  offices,  it  has  had 
a place  in  the  life  of  every  nation,  and  has  been 
the  inspirer  or  auUgonist  of  nearly  all  national 
policies. 

This  is,  however,  but  one  step.  It  has  been 
announced  prematurely  that  the  Pope  has  opened 
the  entire  Vatican  Library  to  the  public.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  he  had  so  done ; but  we 
have  failed  to  see  in  the  papal  letter  sufficient 
ground  for  the  announcement.  The  carefully 
guarded  ancient  manuscripts  will  still,  we  fear, 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key ; the  old  jealou.sy, 
which  has  made  the  examination  of  them  by 
Protestant  scholars  so  difficult  and  so  unsatis- 
factory, will  still  make  them  next  to  inaccessible. 
Special  permission  has  had  at  all  times  to  be  se- 
cured for  the  seeing  of  the  small  selection  of 
manuscripts  shown  to  the  public.  How  unlike 
this  to  the  treatment  of  the  student  by  the  other 
great  libi-aries  of  Europe!  The  Royal  Library 
of  Germany  is  open  to  every  adult  who  wishes  to 
use  a book  in  the  reading-room.  University  offi- 
cers can  take  books  to  their  homes  for  examina- 
tion ; by  special  arrangement  books  and  manu- 
scripts are  sent  to  scliolars  for  perusal,  or  are 
forwarded  to  public  libraries  near  their  homes. 
Lschler,  the  author  of  the  Li  fe  of  Wydiffe,  re- 
ceived from  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  forty 
volumes  of  the  English  reformer’s  unpublished 
works  for  leisurely  study.  The  manuscripts  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  are  accessible  to 
accredited  scliolars  who  are  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  useful  investigations,  and  the  Codex 
Alexandrinm  lies  open  before  the  eye  of  the  vis- 
itor to  the  British  Museum.  It  seems  hard  that 
the  library  which  in  manuscript  wealth  is  the 
richest  of  all  should  be  practically  closed  against 
the  Protestant  world.  When  the  most  of  these 
treasures  were  gathered  the  Papacy  was  the 
guardian  of  Western  Christianity.  It  has  shown 
its  fidelity  in  keeping;  let  it  now  show  its  lib- 
erality in  imparting  of  its  stores. 

The  Vatican  Library  is  the  monument  of  the 
sagacity  and  love  of  learning  of  a long  series  of 
Popes.  It  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Nicolas  V. — himself  a student  and  a munifi- 
cent patron  of  literature.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  make  Rome  the  centre  of  the  learned  world, 
and  he  applied  himself  mightily  to  his  task. 
Greek  scholars  from  Constantinople  were  espe- 
cially welcomed  by  him,  and  the  manuscript  trea- 
sures of  that  doomed  city  were  drawn  to  his  own 
capital.  The  additions  of  Nicolas  to  the  al- 
ready existing  Papal  Library  were  6000  man- 
uscripts. The  Library  Buiiding  was  erected 
by  Pope  SiXTL'S  V.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
twnth  century.  Entire  collectious  of  manuscript 
and  printed  volumes  have  been  absorbed  by  this 
master  collection,  such  as  the  library  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  original  nmnuscripts  plun- 
dered from  Prague  by  Gl-stavi  s Adolphus,  and 
in  this  century  the  library  of  Cardinal  Zelada, 
and  so  late  as  1856  nearly  7000  volumes  which 
once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Mai.  Other  libraries 
exceed  this  in  the  number  of  printed  books,  but 
no  one  is  so  rich  in  maniuscripts.  Of  these  last 
there  are  25,60f»,  nearly  20,000  of  which  are  in 
Latin,  and  over  3600  in  Greek.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  mention  the  Codex  Vaticamat  of  the 
Bible,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  library, 
and  which  has  been  edited  fiy  and  printed  under 
the  supervision  of  Cardinal  Mai.  There  are  also 
to  be  found  here  manuscripts  of  tlie  ancient  Latin 
classics  running  back  as  far  as  the  fourth  cen- 
turv  and  one  of  them,  a De  RepiMica  of  Ci- 
cero, supposed  to  date  from  the  third  cepmry. 
It  ifl  aa  Mtoniahiag  l«a  ^ the  prmMlvol- 1 
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umes  have  never  been  accurately  counted,  so  that 
estimates  of  their  number  vary  from  100,000  to 
200,000.  This  is  the  more  astonishing  when  we 
remember  that  Nicolas  V.,  the  founder  of  the 
library,  devised  a catalogue  which  was  the  model 
for  the  librarians  of  bis  time.  The  lists  of  the 
printed  volumes  in  use  are  written,  and  are  for 
the  librarians  only.  There  are  also  printed  cata- 
logues of  manuscripts  in  certain  special  lines. 
The  building  itself  is  the  finest  for  library  pur- 
poses in  the  world.  Successive  Popes  have  lav- 
ished upon  its  decoration  all  the  resources  of 
paiuting  and  sculpture.  Nominally  it  is  open  to 
visitors  every  day,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  closed 
on  Thursdays,  feast  days,  and  from  the  month  of 
June  to  the  mouth  of  November.  The  ordinary 
visitor  is  hurried  through  tlie  halls  by  the  custo- 
dian, who  punctually  takes  the  preseri>>ed  fee, 
and,  as  be  passes  along,  sees  only  the  locked 
doors  of  the  cases  which  contain  the  manuscripts. 

We  are  still  left  to  conjecture  how  far  the  lib- 
eral offer  of  Leo  XIII.  will  be  construed,  by  the 
cardinals  named,  to  extend.  “ None,”  says  the 
London  Timee,  “not  known  to  be  of  uniiiipeacb- 
able  Catholicity  are  likely  to  be  admitted.”  But 
will  this  limitation  be  insisted  on  ? Even  if  it 
be,  the  world  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  publica- 
tion of  tlie  documents  laid  away  in  the  papal  ar- 
chives. We  are  not  surprised  that  the  conces- 
sion is  bound  up  with  restrictions ; for  even  a 
liberal,  scholarly  Pope  is  awkwardly  liberal;  lib- 
erality is  not  a customary  papal  virtue.  Lso 
XIII.  may  be  assured,  however,  that  iu  every  step 
he  takes  in  this  direction  he  will  be  met  by  the 
increased  respect  and  the  applause  of  lovers  of 
learning  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

Geokqe  R.  Crooks. 


MRS.  HOWARD’S  <‘AT  HOME.” 

L 

In  one  of  the  Italian  cities  most  frequented 
by  foreigners  for  winter  residence  there  is  an 
old  palace  with  a coat  of  arms  carved  above  the 
entrance  gate,  a mouldy  inner  court  adorned  with 
battered  statues,  and  a neglected  garden  in  the 
rear.  The  noble  family,  rightful  owners,  has 
dwindled  to  an  impecunious  son,  habitu4  of  the 
Nice  clubs,  an  uncle,  canon  of  a cathedral,  and 
a sister,  married  to  a senator  of  the  kingdom. 
These  distinguished  people  revert  to  the  old  pal- 
ace only  to  extort  the  uttermost  farthing  of  rent 
from  such  tenants  as  choose  to  inhabit  the  vast 
chambers.  Decay  has  set  its  seal  on  arch  and 
court,  but  Banksia  roses  still  bloom  on  the  bound- 
ary wall,  and  a Judas-tree  blushes  in  pink  sprays 
in  honor  of  the  spring-time.  A jmrter  no  longer 
guards  the  entrance,  and  beggars  roam  up  the 
dark  stairway  to  jangle  bells  iu  quest  of  alms, 
for  the  water-pumper  of  the  hou.se,  a swarthy 
man  clad  in  a shirt  of  purple  flannel,  who  per- 
petually vanishes  and  pops  out  of  oblique  little 
doors  in  dusty  corners,  is  not  empowered  to  drive 
away  mendicants.  At  the  date  of  which  we  write 
an  intruder  of  inquiring  mind  would  have  per- 
ceived a small  visiting-card  nailed  to  the  door  of 
the  first-floor  apartment  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Horatio  Fowler,  Philadelphia.  Another  flight  of 
the  worn  steps  brought  the  visitor  to  a second 
landing  of  red  tiles,  where  the  massive  portal 
had  a similar  bit  of  pasteboard  inscrilied  Mrs. 
Thompson  Howard, Boston.  Furtheron,  thedoors 
of  the  old  palace  had  brass  plates  innumerable 
of  cavalicre  and  avoeats,  while  the  upper  story 
was  occupied  by  a countess,  who  sallied  forth  in 
gay  toilets,  attended  by  a footman  in  livery,  re- 
puted to  polish  knives  and  wash  dishes  iu  the 
privacy  of  home. 

“They  take  pot-luck  up  there,”  affirmed  Mrs. 
Howard’s  Caterina,  with  a toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  on  a spring  morning,  the 
postman  rang  several  bells  uttaclied  to  the  en- 
trance gate,  like  the  bra-ss  stops  of  an  organ,  and 
proceeded  to  sift  his  harvest  of  letters  and  jour- 
nals for  the  respective  lodgers.  Simultaneously 
doors  flew  open,  and  baskets  spun  down  the  well 
of  the  staircase,  held  by  cords.  The  postman  care- 
fully freighted  these  receptacles,  and  the  baskets 
ascended  again  with  the  news  of  the  day,  each 
carrying  some  hope  or  pain  from  the  great  lot- 
tery of  the  world. 

Pretty  Caterina,  in  her  crimped  hat,  had  emerged 
on  the  landing  and  lowered  her  basket — a mea- 
sure to  be  deplored  as  derogating  from  all  style, 
but  necessary,  since  the  cook  bad  gone  to  market. 
Caterina  smiled  down  on  the  postman — a brilliant 
glance  intercepted  by  a new  man-servant  on  the 
first  floor.  He  was  young,  and  of  fascinating  ex- 
terior. His  black  hair  was  puffed  out  on  either 
side  of  bis  head,  his  eyes  were  lustrous,  and  bis 
mustache  knowingly  twisted  to  a point. 

“Santa  Madonna!  the  signora  below  has  set 
up  a man-servant !”  she  announced,  presenting  a 
small  note  from  the  basket  to  her  expectant  mis- 
tress. 

Mrs.  Howard  received  note  and  statement  in 
dignified  silence.  Slie  opened  the  missive,  and  a 
smile  of  triumph  shone  on  her  face.  “ He  ac- 
cepts my  invitation !”  she  exclaimed,  aloud. 

This  remark  was  the  key-note  of  the  lady’s  am- 
bition. She  was  a lion-hunter,  and  had  secured 
a fresh  prize. 

“ Where  is  Miss  Norman  ?”  she  added. 

“The  signorina  went  out  for  a mouthful  of 
fresh  air,”  replied  Caterina. 

Jane  Norman  entered  swiftly.  “I  am  late,” 
she  explained,  apologetically.  “ I have  had  an 
adventure  this  morning.  I have  been  following 
a gentleman  about  for  an  hour.” 

“ Following  a gentleman !”  repeated  Mrs.  How- 
ard, and  lowered  the  eyeglass  through  which  she 
had  been  spying  at  the  note  to  gaze  at  her  com- 
panion. 

Jane  Norman  laughed  nervously.  She  was  a 
slender  and  genteel  young  woman,  usually  attired 
in  black,  who  slippy  through  a crowd  unobtru- 
sively, and  kept  well  in  the  background.  Grant- 
ed the  sympathy  of  congenial  intercourse,  her 


hazel  eyes  became  brilliant  and  her  smile  win- 
ning,  while  such  incense  as  good-humored  mas- 
culine flattery  rendered  her  charming. 

“The  gentleman  was  a stranger,”  she  con- 
tinued. “ I heard  an  Italian  in  the  crowd  say, 
‘See  those  pickpockets  after  a forestiero.’ 
Then  I noUc^  two  young  men  lounging  before 
a shop.” 

“ Well  ?”  said  Mrs.  Howard,  impatiently. 

“ I kept  between  him  anil  the  thieves,”  re- 
sumed Jane.  “ He  entered  a church,  and  before 
one  of  the  altars  I managed  to  warn  him.” 

“ Really ! Did  he  know  your  name  ?” 

“ Oh  no.” 

“Probably  he  was  aware  that  you  live  with 
roe.  I admit  no  clandestine  actiuaiutauces, 
mind.” 

Jane  winced,  and  repented  of  her  ra.sh  confi- 
dence. She  was  not  likely  to  forget  her  depend- 
ent position  under  Mrs.  Howard’s  needle-pricks 
of  reminder. 

“ He  knew  nothing  except  that  I was  a coun- 
try-woman,” said  the  younger  woman,  taking  up 
her  pen.  “ Is  there  any  coiTespoudence  for  me 
this  morning?” 

Mrs.  Howard  began  to  scribble  wildly  notes  of 
invitation  to  her  acquaintance.  The  card  read: 
“ Mrs.  Howard  at  home.  April  12.  To  meet  Mr. 
Poynter.” 

“ Mr.  Poyiitcr,  the  celebrated  author,  is  com- 
ing,” explained  the  patroness,  complacently. 
“You  know  his  writings, of  course.  They  have 
been  all  the  rage  in  America  for  the  past  five 
years.” 

“ No,”  said  Jane,  directing  a pyramid  of  en- 
velopes. 

“ He  wrote  the  novel  of  the  season : Nothing, 
an  IdgV' 

“ 1 never  read  it,”  added  Jane. 

“ His  poems  have  been  collected  into  a volume 
called  Dattdeiion-dowH.  His  most  profound  ro- 
mance, they  say,  is  FeaOurs." 

“ Will  you  invite  the  ladies  of  the  first  floor?” 
demanded  Jane,  demurely. 

“I  do  not  know  them,”  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
sharply.  “ I am  obliged  to  be  very  careful — in 
my  position.” 

“They  had  an  English  Lord  and  an  Italian 
Mareliese  to  dine  last  night,”  warned  Jane. 

“ Indeed !”  Mrs.  Howard’s  eyes  sparkled  with 
anger. 


Thursday  dawned.  Mrs.  Howard  received  with 
stately  elegance  of  demeanor,  in  black  velvet 
trimmed  with  antique  lace.  Her  rooms,  ouce  oc- 
cupied by  an  English  poet,  were  hung  with  tapes- 
tries, plaques  of  ina joliea,  and  dim  pictures.  No- 
thing more  muderu  in  the  way  of  a chair  tiian 
the  .spindle  legs  of  the  Ixiuis  Quatorze  period  was 
permitted.  Soon  the  great  yellow  salon,  with 
portieres  of  black  and  gold,  and  walls  finished  in 
amber  damask,  was  thronged,  chiefly  by  ladies,  all 
eager  to  see  Mr.  Poynter,  the  American  author. 
Mrs.  Howard  liad  long  wielded  the  sceptre  of  a 
social  despot.  She  set  up  some,  and  put  down 
others,  with  a high  hand.  Power  bad  rendei'ed 
her  arrogant. 

Jane  Norman,  pouring  tea  in  a small  boudoir, 
became  aware  of  a startling  fact.  Mr.  Poynter 
did  not  collie.  Mis.  Howard’s  company  smile 
was  a trifle  forced,  and  her  glance  abstracted. 
Time  passed,  and  the  guest  of  the  occasion  re- 
mained coiKsjiicuous  by  his  absence.  What  did 
it  mean?  Was  she  to  be  lightly  mocked  at? 
Mortification  and  wrath  awoke  iu  her  breast  The 
last  cup  of  tea  was  drank,  and  the  last  curious 
spectator  departed.  Already  .Mrs.  Howard  beheld 
gossip,  ihai  most  tantalizing  of  petty  foes,  spread- 
ing wing  at  her  door  to  soar  away  over  the  Anglo- 
American  colony  of  the  foreign  city  with  such  a 
piquant  item  of  news  as  that  the  lion  had  not 
appeared  at  all,  or  made  excuse. 

Later  a rumor  reached  tlie  second-floor  apart- 
ment, filtered  through  Caterina  and  Luigi,  the 
new  man-servant  below.  Mr.  Poynter  had  spent 
two  hours  with  Mra.  Fowler  and  her  daughters. 
As  if  tills  were  not  sufficient  gall  and  wormwood 
for  one  day,  some  of  Mrs.  Howard’s  guests  had 
looked  ill  on  Mrs.  Fowler  in  departing,  and  had 
been  presented  to  the  affable  author.  These 
were  chiefly  matrons  with  eligible  daughters,  who 
understood  that  dancing  parties  were  to  be  given 
here. 

“ What  does  such  an  insult  mean  to  one  of  my 
family  and  position  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Howard. 

EL 

Edward  Poynter  was  tall,  plain  of  feature,  and 
of  middle  age.  He  had  learned  in  the  battle  of 
life  not  to  wear  his  heart  on  hi.s  sleeve.  A better 
tailor  would  have  rendered  him  distinguished, 
while  a more  ample  sweep  of  black  hair  would 
have  imparted  eccentricity  to  his  appearance.  A 
traveller  without  enthusiasm,  because  travel  had 
come  too  late ; a cool  spectator  of  the  crowd ; a 
roan  infinitely  amused,  and  a trifle  scornful  of  his 
own  popularity ; such  was  the  hero  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard’s at  home.  In  earlier  college  days  and  dur- 
ing the  struggles  of  an  editorial  career  he  had 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  poems  and  philosophical 
essays,  which  had  met  with  no  recognition.  Then 
he  had  turned  to  a society  novel  in  anger,  and 
produced,  grimly  derisive  of  the  effort,  Nothing, 
an  Idyl.  The  author  was  profoundly  astonish^ 
at  its  success.  Feather*  followed,  and  fashion 
claimed  Edwaixi  Poynter  for  its  own.  His  dislike 
of  publicity,  his  aversion  to  small-taik,  ids  attempt 
to  remain  secluded,  only  enhanced  his  value.  Pos- 
sibly these  lighter  works  possessed  facility  of  ex- 
pression and  ti-ue  talent  which  he  alone  refused 
to  recognize. 

The  previous  Saturday  he  had  strolled  through 
the  halls  of  an  artists’  club,  where  a ball  was 
given  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Raphael  of 
Urbino.  The  portrait  of  the  divine  youth  was 
embowered  in  laurel,  while  the  artistic  fancy  had 
converted  the  withdrawing-room  into  a subma- 
rine  grotto,  with  the  aid  of  pearly  shells,  paste- 
board crabs  and  lobsters,  coral,  and  electric  lights, 


for  the  repose  of  panting  dtneets. 

Poynter  had  been  presented  to  a 
try-women— Ull  ladies  aud  short  LiT.^ 
and  old,  with  every  gradation  of 
and  slimness.  Mrs.  Howard 


Mrs.  Howard  wu  among  the  ninT 
her  In  accepting  her  invitation  the  vTmi  ^ 
Bible  mipression  of  her  peraonalitv  rcSt 
his  imud  The  date  was  treasured  in^Jf 
book.  On  Thm-silay  he  sought  the  oldtw' 
inspected  the  mouldy  court,  and  ascenitTa’ 
wide  stairway.  On  the  laudiratl,t 
stood  with  the  door  open.  The  servLt  wu  ih 
fascinating  Luigi,  intent  on  obtaining  a riiniJ 
of  Caterina  above,  and  also  with  an  ere  to  Si! 
company  which  should  flock  to  Mrs.  HowJ 
reception. 

“ Is  the  signora  at  home?”  inquired  the  author 
Luigi  bowed,  and  ushered  liim  into  the  oresencf 
of  Mrs.  Fowler  and  her  charming  offmrins 
Frances,  Mabel,  and  Georgina.  * ^ 

“ So  kind  of  you  to  come!”  murmured  the Mt 
She  also  had  schemed  to  hare  the  dktinpiifh 
ed  writer  adorn  some  entertainment  which  should 
shed  lustre  on  her  position,  and  here  the  psrlrids-e 
fell  from  the  heaven,  all  roasted,  as  it  were  The 
visit  was  pleasant.  The  voung  Udies  fluttered 
about  with  their  birthday  books,  and  a few  dow 
nger«  dropped  in.  M r.  Poynter  described  the  man’ 
ner  in  which  a lady  had  warned  liim  of  pickpoeli 
ets  a few  days  before.  The  Fowler  girls  gigglel 
“You  must  come  to  our  Flower  Fair  fw  the 
new  American  church,”  said  Mrs.  Fowler. 

“ Madame,  I am  confident  your  daughters  »iil 
be  rose-buds  on  the  occasion,”  was  the  galLiu 
response. 

The  maidens  clapped  their  hands. 

“ VVliat  a lovely  idea !”  exclaimed  the  eldest, 
archly. 

Mr.  Poynter  found  them  in  harmony  with  their 
Burroundinf^.  Every  bracket  and  table  wu 
frxdghted  with  bibelot*,  even  a.s  the  Misses  Fowler 
were  decked  witli  buckles,  chains,  sashes,  sod 
tinkling  bracelets. 

“ Thank  you  for  a delightful  hour-a-Mrs. 
Howard,”  said  Edward  Poynter,  with  an  effort  ol 
memory. 

Then  he  withdrew,  serenely  conscious  of  hat- 
ing acquitted  himself  creditably  of  a somewhit 
irksome  obligation,  and  all  ignorant  of  the  storm 
he  had  aroused  above-stairs. 

Left  alone,  the  F'owlers  burst  into  incontroll. 
able  laugliter.  Mabel  seated  herself  at  the  piano 
and  performed  a rattling  Strauss  waltz,  while  her 
mother  aud  sisters  joined  hands  and 
around  the  room. 

“ What  fun  ! He  thought  you  were  lire.  How- 
ard !”  cried  Frances. 

Tlie  Flower  F’air  for  the  fund  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican cliurch  succeeded  Mrs.  Howard’s  at  home  «o 
swiftly  that  the  mortified  lady  hoped  it  would 
servo  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  her  roisfor- 
tunes.  Vain  delusion ! Everybody  knew  before 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  that  the  famous 
author  had  vi.sited  Mrs.  Fowler  of  PhiWelpliia, 
and  ignored  Mrs.  Howard  of  Boston.  The  culpa- 
ble one  manifested  no  sign  of  contritioa  for  bis 
misdemeanor. 

Edward  Poynter  was  recalled  from  dreamy  con- 
templation of  Perugino  in  a gallery  by  a printed 
card  of  invitation  to  the  Flower  Fair.  A face 
haunted  him,  pure  iu  outline  and  lighted  by  i 
pair  of  hazel  eyes.  Seated  before  the  master- 
piece of  his  preference,  he  had  yielded  » the  im- 
pulse of  inscribing  a tender  liide  sonnet  in  bis 
note-book  to  this  unknown  woman.  For  a mo- 
ment she  had  emerged  from  the  sombre  obscuri- 
ty of  a church  fragrant  with  incense,  and  retd 
his  own  soul  with  one  vivid  look,  then  vanisbed 
again.  Who  was  she?  Maid,  wife,  or  widow! 
What  was  the  secret  of  the  seemingly  caudid 
eyes,  for  surely  there  was  a shadow  of  pathos  in 
them  ? The  enigma  of  a woman’s  glance  tanta- 
lized and  interested  him.  Why?  He  could  not 
decide.  The  moment  had  come  when  be  was 
wax  to  such  an  impression, 

“ What  would  this  world  be  without  fairs?” be 
mused.  “ I suppose  I am  expected  to  buy  telvet 
pincushions  and  impos-sible  blotting-books.” 

He  tore  up  the  sonnet,  scattered  the  fragmfflis, 
and  went  to  the  bazar  of  charity.  The.imcncin 
flag  waved  above  the  door  of  a large  hall,  and  s 
hum  of  voices  greeted  the  ear.  Edward  Poynter 
paused  on  the  threshold  with  that  contemplatire 
manner  peculiar  to  him.  Stalls  of  flowers  bned 
the  wall,  each  presided  over  by  fair  ladiaainred 
like  the  blossoms  vended.  Near  at  hand  a par- 
terre of  Poppies  swayed  and  nodded,  the  flame  of 
color  extending  from  scarlet  satin  bodices, 
ed  with  wheal  sprays,  to  little  nosegays  wbjen 
seemed  to  have  been  dropped  from  the 
car  of  Ceres.  Further  on,  a Varieptw 
spread  her  aromatic-scented  wares  in  fne™*.' 
proximity  to  an  Ox-eved  Daisy  in  a corsage  deckrt 
with  silver  leaves,  the  Wild  Convolvulus  pe^ 
coqiiettishly  from  her  bower  of  trailing  iw*. 
while  the  Corn-flower  enhanced  the  value  of  ff 
simple  bouquets  by  brushing  them  with  berrogu- 
ish  lips.  Edward  Poynter  was  notslowto  redig- 
nize  the  Misses  Fowler  in  this  galaxy 
He  smiled  involuntarily.  They  had  taken  - 
advice,  and  represented  Rose-buds.  A clo" 
pink  draperies  enveloped  their  corner  sbnue.  i^ 
in  an  atmosplierc  redolent  of  perfume  the 
sisters  attracted  admiring  eyes,  , 

shepherdess  dresses  of  pink  silk,  and  their ) 
hair  sparkled  with  diamond  stars  p*”  r 
“ There  U Mr.  Poynter,”  remarked  Mni. 
and  approached  the  clergyman  who  was  cou'  - 
ing  with  Mrs.  Howard.  “ I do  lio^ 
make  a lot  of  monev  for  the  church  run  ■ 

“ The  ladies  are  giving  me  zealous  assitta^ 
said  the  clergyman— a mild  and 
tian,  who  ignored  the  hostility  of  these  P 

ded,  and  rustled  the  folds  of  her  nob  01™®“ 

.h«.id  »■ 

U&ii^  to'  the  pastor  ol  the  fioek. 
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to  see  my  girls  dressed  as  rose-buds.  Such  a dear 
man  as  be  is,  and  not  a bit  spoiled  by  flattery. 
You  knoir  him,  madam  ?” 

“ I have  met  him,”  replied  Mrs.  Howard,  with 
her  roost  sutely  bearing. 

Pride  goes  before  a fall.  The  clergyman  hast- 
ened toward  the  door,  but  before  he  reached  it 
Edward  Poynter  darted  away  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall.  Mrs.  Fowler’s  countenance 
lengthened.  The  eldest  Miss  Fowler  pricked  her 
finger  smartly  on  a thorn  of  the  moss-covered 
table. 

Edward  Poynter  had  discovered  in  his  lei.surc- 
Iv  survey  of  the  scene  a shrine  of  the  Lily-of-the- 
Valley,  with  a single  occupant  sUnding  calm  and 
fair  amidst  the  sheaves  of  delicate  waxen  bells 
and  long,  cool  leaves.  White  silk  tulle  softly  en- 
veloped her,  and  from  a trellis  of  green  chcniilc 
rose  a slender  throat  and  a graceful  head,  with  a 
single  pearl  for  ornament  in  the  dark  hair.  The 
Li ly-of-the- Valley  was  Jane  Norman,  escaped  from 
the  chrysalis  of  every-day  bondage  to  the  whims 
of  a gouty  old  lady — until  the  flowers  faded. 
Tropical  plants  were  arranged  behind  her  as  a re- 
lief of  darker  foliage  to  enhance  the  transparent 
tissue  of  her  dress  and  the  stainless  purity  of  the 
blossoms. 

“ I would  not  have  believed  Jane  could  look  as 
well,”  reflected  Mrs.  Howard,  slowly  approaching. 

Emulation  had  led  her  to  thus  present  her  com- 
panion to  the  community.  Hud  not  the  artful 
Caterina  beguiled  Mrs.  Fowler’s  Luigi,  and  learn- 
ed what  the  toilet  of  the  Misses  Fowler  would 
be  ♦ Had  not  Mrs.  Howard  determined  to  eclipse 
them  as  much  by  the  refined  beaiiCy  of  a lily-of- 
tlie-valley  as  in  the  superiority  of  her  own  breed- 
ing? Motive  employs  obscure  wheels  in  small 
communities  as  well  os  in  imperial  governments. 

“ Have  I found  you  again  ?”  said  Edward  Poyn- 
ter, leaning  on  the  table,  and  speaking  hurriedly. 

Jane  started,  and  their  eyes  met  in  swift  recog- 
nition. 

“ Will  you  buy  my  lilies  ?”  she  rejoined,  mind- 
ful of  Mrs.  Howard’s  objection  to  followers. 

“ I shall  purchase  no  other  flower,”  he  retort- 
ed, eagerly.  “ The  pickpockets  got  my  puree, 
after  all.” 

Color  dawned  in  Jane’s  cheek,  and  a rippling 
smile  swept  over  her  face. 

“ You  should  be  more  careful,”  she  said. 

“ You  should  not  have  deserted  me  so  cruelly,” 
he  echoed,  placing  a spray  of  lilies  in  his  button- 
hole. 

“ How  amusing  to  have  the  thieves  secure  the 
prize  in  the  end  !”  she  addetl.  “ That  would 
furnish  an  incident  for  an  author  now  here.” 

“ Does  he  need  incidents  ?”  demanded  Edward 
Poynter,  studying  her  face. 

“ I have  only  glanced  at  his  books  ; but  he  does 
seem  to  need  incident,”  she  retorted,  with  a touch 
of  sarcasm. 

“ What  else  ?”  he  asked,  abruptly. 

” Pith,”  said  Jane  N'orman. 

‘‘Good-day,  Mr.  Poynter,”  interposed  Mrs. 
Howard. 

‘‘  Good-day,  madame,”  responded  the  courteous 
culprit. 

Mrs.  Howard  glared  at  him  stonily.  She  was 
scrutinized  by  her  public,  therefore  she  stifled 
her  emotions.  Jane  had  turned  pale  at  the 
mention  of  his  name. 

“I  regretted  not  seeing  you  on  Thursday,” 
impressively. 

“On  Thursday  I visited  Mrs.  Howard,”  he 
explained,  airily. 

“ Pardon  me ; I am  Mrs.  Howard,”  said  that 
lady,  with  a bitter  smile. 

“Then  you  have  a namesake  here.” 

“’There  is  only  one  Mrs.  Howard,  sir.  I am  a 
resident  of  many  years.” 

He  looked  at  jane,  and  she  came  to  the  rescue. 

“ Mrs.  Howard  expected  you  on  Thursday  to 
meet  her  friends,”  she  said. 

“I  visited  Mrs.  Howard  and  her  charming 
daughters — ” 

“There  is  a person  with  danghters  on  the  first 
floor  of  our  palazzo,”  interposed  Mrs.  Howard. 

Edward  Poynter  gazed  in  bewilderment  at  the 
two  ladies.  His  next  question  was  seemingly  ir- 
relevant; “Were  you  there?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Jane,  suppressing  her  amuse- 
ment. 

The  clergyman  swept  away  the  visitor  to  ad- 
mire the  other  stalls,  but  Edward  Povnter  mani- 
fested a preference  for  the  Lily-of-the-Valley 
which  was  clearly  apparent  to  all. 

“ People  will  talk  if  you  remain  here  longer,” 
demurred  Jane,  whose  cheeks  had  become  as 
pink  as  those  of  her  sisters  of  the  Rose-bud  de- 
partment. 

‘‘  Let  them  ulk  t If  you  permit  me  to  remain, 
their  opinion  is  wholly  indifferent  to  me,”  he  said, 
in  a low  tone.  “What  an  idiot  I was  to  slight 
Mrs.  Howard !” 

“ I did  not  know  you  had  written  Feathers  and 
Dandelion-^ten,”  added  Jane,  with  contrition. 

“ You  despise  the  rubbish,  I can  see." 

“Yes,  I do,”  avowed  Jane,  with  a dilation  of 
the  nostril.  “A  man  should  And  some  nobler 
task.” 

Edward  Poynter  was  delighted.  His  eyes  soft- 
ened. 

“ I have  been  searching  for  you  all  my  life,” 
he  said.  “ Ah,  why  have  1 never  before  found 
you  ?” 

The  next  month  Edward  Poynter  and  Jane 
Norman  were  married,  nud  sailed  for  America. 

Mrs.  Howard  aud  Mrs.  Fowler  have  buried  the 
hatchet,  and  visit  each  other.  Mrs.  Howard  ex- 
presses a fear  that  the  Fowler  girls  will  never 
marry,  as  they  have  no  dot,  and  hints  darkly 
mat  the  late  Mr.  Fowler  was  a carpenter  by  trade. 
Mrs.  Fowler  gives  it  as  her  ofnnion  tltat  Mrs. 
Howard  is  an  amusing  old  frump  with  dyed  hair, 
and  adds  an  entire  disbelief  in  her  Boston  origin. 
On  one  subject  both  ladies  agree:  they  consider 
the  American  author  Edward  Poynter  as  greatly 
overestimated,  and  doomed  to  early  and  merited 
oblivion. 


“ What  can  he  have  seen  to  admire  in  her? 
Surely  she  made  her  own  dresses,  they  fitted  so 
badly.”  Thus  meditate  Georgina,  Frances,  and 
Mabel  Fowler.  Then  the,se  maidens  spread  afresh 
their  pretty  draperies,  and  dance  on  iu  pursuit  of 
such  elusive  wilis-o'-the-wisp  as  husbands.  Suit- 
ors they  have  in  abundance,  and  many  nibbles  at 
the  matrimonial  bait,  but  the  family  income  will 
bi-ook  no  subdivision  into  tlie  requisite  dowries. 
June  Norman  had  not  a penny,  and  made  her  own 
gowns.  Magical  gifts  of  destiny  ! How  cun  such 
matters  be  explained,  at  least  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Misses  Fowler? 

The  fascinating  Luigi  jilted  Caterina  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Fowler’s  cook,  a sedate  person  of  means. 
Ciiteriua,  in  despair,  threatened  to  throw  herself 
from  the  window,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and 
married  the  water -pumper  of  the  house.  She 
may  be  seen  loitering  in  the  court,  good-humored, 
8lip8ho<l,  with  dishevelled  hair,  a baby  on  her 
arm,  and  her  knitting-work  in  her  fingers,  ready 
to  gossip  with  all  the  world,  as  of  old. 

'The  seasons  pa.ss  over  the  Italian  palace.  The 
Judas-tree  blushes  pink  in  the  golden  warmth  of 
summer,  and  winter  frosts  fringe  the  fountain 
with  icicles.  Massive  wall,  gateway,  and  vener- 
able statues  remain  unchanged ; only  the  tide  of 
fitful  human  life  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  wide  cor- 
ridors aud  vast  chambers  with  the  lapse  of 
years. 


ART  IN  DETROIT. 

Thk  leading  citizens  of  Detmii,  Michigan,  have 
organiziid  an  Art  Loan  Exhibition  remarkable  fur 
extent,  variety,  and  quality.  They  gave  eight 
months  to  the  work,  and  subscribed  at  the  outset 
#S0,»»O<)  as  a gtmrantee  fund  to  meet  any  finan- 
cial loss  that  might  be  incurred.  They  appoint- 
ed their  committees  as  long  ago  ns  last  Febru- 
ary, and  they  held  a ratification  meeting  on  the 
I'ith  of  March  in  .Music  Hall,  and  listened  to  ad- 
dresses from  distinguished  speakers,  particular- 
ly to  a letter  from  the  Hon.  Thom.\s  VV.  Palmkr 
announcing  his  readiness  to  contribute 
toward  building  an  art  gallery,  in  case 
were  contributed  by  others.  They  issued  a cir- 
cular asking  the  loan  of  treasures  suitable  for 
the  exhibition.  They  constructed  an  “ Art  Wig- 
wam,” on  the  general  plan  of  the  Centennial  Art 
Annex,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  8(|uare,  at  a 
cost  of  ?10,(HH).  They  procia-ded  to  adorn  the 
interior  of  that  edifice  with  oil-paintings,  water- 
colors,  etchings,  engravings,  statuary,  atid  bric-A- 
brac,  the  pictures  being  so  numerous  that  three 
weeks  were  consumed  in  hanging  them.  They 
opened  the  exhibition  promptly  on  the  day  an- 
nounced— the  1st  of  September. 

Never  was  a project  for  an  art  loan  exhibition 
conceived  more  clearly,  backed  more  gencTOusly, 
carried  on  more  systematically,  or  executed  more 
successfully.  “ Upon  passing  through  the  turn- 
stiles,” wrote  an  eye-witness  on  the  opening  night, 
“the  visimre  found  themselves  in  a blaze  of  light, 
surrounded  by  the  superb  collection  of  paintings 
from  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  East,  and  invol- 
untarily paused  out  of  sheer  wonder  that  such  a 
sight  should  ever  have  been  seen  here.  Passing 
into  the  rotunda,  they  stood  in  doubt  for  the  in- 
stant as  to  whicli  of  the  rooms  opening  around 
them  possessed  the  greatest  attraction.  The 
splendid  and  immortal  works  of  art,  the  magnifi- 
cent settings  of  the  paintings,  the  silvery  flood 
of  the  electric  lights,  the  meti  and  women  moving 
about  softly  as  if  on  sacred  ground,  the  harmo- 
nious blending  of  the  lighLs,  shades,  and  colors, 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Before  eight 
o’clock  there  was  a crowd,  but  with  none  of  the 
haste,  anxiety,  or  excitement  usually  attendant 
upon  such  a gathering.  All  moved  about  admir- 
ingly and  curiously,  but  there  was  no  vulgar  rush, 
no  boisterous  enthusiasm,  no  rude  elbowing,  shov- 
ing, or  clamor." 

We  have  received  a series  of  photographs 
representing  various  views  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  and  also  a catalogue  of  the  exhibition — 
the  latter  a well-arranged  and  instructive  ocUvo 
pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages, 
edited  by  Miss  Clara  A.  Avkry — and  the  impres- 
sion prt^uced  by  these  documents  seems  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  appreciative  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer  just  quoted.  By  far  the  largest  and 
roost  important  portion  of  the  exhibit  consists  of 
oil-painting-s,  and  among  the  distinguished  names 
represented  by  them  are  Fra  AN<iKi.ii'o,  Bkllini, 
Boi  ciikr,  CoRRior.io,  Piktro  da  Corto.na.Grei  ze, 
A.n'qelica  Kaiktman,  Leonardo  da  Vinh,  Mi;- 
RiLLO,  Poc.ssiN,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Gi  ido  Rkni, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Rvbens,  and  Vandyck  ; Rosa 
Bonhecr,  Ji'LKs  Breton,  Cor6t,  Coi’rbet,  Dac- 
BiuNY,  Dk  Cock,  Dk  Nkcville,  Diaz,  Fortiny, 
GfeR6ME,  JAcqrE,  Jacqi’kt,  Jiminkz,  Lambinet, 
MARCHErri,  Mlnkacsy,  Palmaroli,  Pas.sini,  Pi- 
LOTY,  Rkonaclt,  Rico,  Rocsskau,  Schreykr,  Vi- 
BERT,  Villegas,  Zamacois,  and  Zikm.  Such  names 
as  these  settle  at  once  the  rank  of  an  exhibition 
of  pictures,  and  present  an  attraction  that  any 
city  might  be  glad  to  harbor.  Then  there  are* 
our  own  American  artists,  the  most  celebrated  of 
them  being  honored  with  short  biographies,  which 
sometimes  convey  in  a few  words  a goo<l  deal 
of  interesting  information.  Of  Mr.  Wiixiam  U. 
Beard  we  read:  “Brother  of  James— a thorough 
American,  in  spite  of  European  study.”  Of  Mr. 
J.  Wells  Cuampnet:  “Lecturer  on  anatomy  in 
the  schools  of  the  N.  A.  D.”  Of  Mr.  J.  Foxcroit 
Cole:  “Although  a careful  student  of  French 
-landscape  art,  he  has  retained  great  individuality, 
and  penetrates  the  soul  of  nature.”  Of  Mr.  M.  F. 
H.  De  Haas;  “Artist  to  the  Dutch  navy,  1867.” 
Of  M r.  Frank  Duvenkck  : “ Commenced  his  career 
as  fresco  painter— superior  technique  portraits 
in  Rembrandt  style.”  Of  Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford; 
“ Taken  to  New  Bedford  when  a child ; has  trav- 
elled much  in  the  East,  and  is  very  successful  in 
represeuting  Oriental  life.”  Of  the  late  Mr.  San- 
ford R.  Gifford  : “ One  of  the  most  original  of 
American  artists  in  depicting  atmospheric  ef- 


fects.” Of  the  late  Mr.  John  F.  Kensett;  “His 
fame  rests  largely  on  his  landscapes  of  American 
scenery.”  Of  Homer  D.  Martin  : “ Almost  wholly 
self-taught;  member  of  several  societies.” 

The  section  devoted  to  water-colors  and  black 
and  white  comes  next  in  order,  and  is  followed 
by  the  sections  devoted  respectively  to  amateur 
work,  sculpture,  colonial  antiquities,  bric-i-brac, 
textiles,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  among  the 
latter  being  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  terra  cotta  and  hand-made  and  wheel-made 
pottery,  duplicates  of  objects  in  the  Cesnola  Col- 
lection ill  this  city.  In  his  letter  consenting  to 
forward  these  spi-cimcns,  Genei-al  Di  (’ksnola 
wrote ; “ The  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  having  authorized  me  to  lend  the 
Detroit  Art  Loan  Exhibition  such  antiquities  dis- 
covered by  me  in  Cyprus  as  are  not  at  present  on 
exhibition  in  the  Museum,  I have  selected  from 
them  specimens  which  will  very  fairly  repi-eseiit 
the  ancient  art  of  Cyprus  in  its  slow  growth,  lie- 
ginning  from  a period  still  earlier  than  twelve 
centuries  before  our  era,  and  coming  down  to  the 
time  when  the  Romans  were  ruling  over  that 
island,  namely,  about  two  thousand  years  ago.” 

This  magnificent  exhibition  is  the  firet  step  in 
a carefully  matured  scheme  for  establi.shing  in 
Detroit  a permanent  museum  aud  school  of  art. 


WHEELMEN  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

The  grand  bicycle  tournament  at  Springfield, 
Miissacliuseits,  which  began  on  the  18th  inst. 
and  continued  three  days,  was  tlie  most  success- 
ful and  interesting  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  this  country.  It  wa.s  organized  and  conductc-d 
by  the  Springfield  Bicycle  Club,  and  as  a pecun- 
iary venture  its  results  were  eminently  satis- 
factory, the  judicious  outlay  of  $16,000  in  prizes 
and  advertising  being  rewarded  by  the  receipt  of 
$24,0(K»  in  gate  money  and  entrance  fees.  Be- 
sides this,  ttiey  have  won  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  enterprising  bicycle  club  in  the  country 
and  the  most  active  promoters  of  a sport  wliieh 
is  winning  a place  in  popular  favor  only  exceed- 
ed by  lawn  tennis.  The  popularity  which  bi- 
cycling has  gained  in  this  its  sixth  year  of  exist- 
ence in  this  country  was  shown  by  the  throngs 
of  sight  seers  who  ttocked  into  Springfield  to  wit- 
ness the  novel  sport.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
races  23,01)0  persons,  by  actual  couut,  occupied 
the  grand  swnd  and  other  available  positions  in 
Hampden  Dark,  and  it  is  estimated  tliat  three 
times  that  number  viewed  the  parade  of  600 
wlicclmen  through  the  city  streets  earlier  in  the 
same  d.ay. 

The  races  were  remarkable  as  resulting  in  a 
general  breaking  of  records  tliat  had  already 
stood  the  test  of  several  famous  meets.  The 
most  novel  race,  which  was  over  a distance  of 
one  mile  without  touching  hands  to  the  handle- 
bar, was  wou  by  an  American  star  bicycle.  Thi.s 
machine  is  as  novel  as  the  race  won  on  it,  for  its 
wheels  occupy  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion, tlie  small  one  being  in  front. 

The  most  exciting  race  was  that  for  the  twenty- 
mile  amateur  championship,  .\fter  an  exceed- 
ingly close  contest,  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  crowd  of  spectators  to  a pitch  of  in- 
ten.se  excitement,  it  was  won  by  George  M.  Hen- 
DKE,  of  the  Springfield  Club,  in  the  fast  time  of 
1 h.  7 m.  32  8.,  Ids  only  competitor,  Thomas  W. 
Midglf.y,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  coming 
in  twenty  yards  behind.  Hkndke’s  time  in  this 
nice  breaks  the  amateur  and  professional  record 
of  America,  and  he  also  succeeded  in  lowering 
the  American  record  for  every  mile  above  the 
tenth.  The  professional  race  for  twenty  miles, 
contested  the  next  day,  lowered  Hendee’.s  record 
by  more  than  a minute,  being  won  by  H.  W. 
Hioham,  of  England,  in  1 h.  6 m.  30  s. 

Tlie  twenty-five  mile  amateur  race  for  the 
championship  of  the  United  States  was  won  by  A. 
H.  Robinson,  of  Loudon,  England,  in  1 h.  23  m. 
10  8.,  which  time  breaks  the  American  record  by 
13  m.  4 8.  Charles  F.  Frazer,  of  Smithville, 
New  Jersey,  really  came  in  first ; but  as  lie  liad 
fouled  Robinson  on  the  homestretch,  the  judges 
gave  him  second  place. 

A five-mile  tricycle  race  was  won  by  the  ex- 
champioii  bicycler,  L.  H.  Johnson,  of  Orange,  New 


Jersey,  and  the  five-mile  college  race  was  won  by 
A.  D.  ClafliN,  of  Harvard,  in  16  m.  48  s. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  races  during  the 
three  days  of  the  meet  was  60,800  persons. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Trolblb  of  a singular  nature  has  arisen  in 
Texas.  The  cattle  kings  have  inclosed  vast  tracts 
with  wire  fence.s,  leaving  stretches  of  miles  upon 
miles  without  any  gate  or  passageway.  To  go 
around  one  of  these  fenced  areas  is  a journey  of 
several  days.  The  temptation  for  truvellere  to 
cut  the  wires  and  pass  through  is  very  great,  c.s- 
pccially  since  the  land  inclosed  belongs  to  the 
public  domain.  This  has  been  done,  lias  result- 
i*.!  in  serious  affrays,  and  has  at  last  brought  the 
matter  conspicuously  before  the  people  of  the 
.Smte.  The  fjegislaturc  will,  without  doubt,  try 
to  adopt  .some  measure  for  the  adjustiueiiC  of  the 
troubles  at  the  next  session. 

A newspaper  printed  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
makes  the  somewhat  remarkable  statement  that 
“we  meet  with  plenty  of  Northern  people  who 
are  more  deficient  iu  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic than  the  iiegio  anywhere  in  the  South,” 
and  on  the  strength  of  tliis  assertion  it  desires 
that  Northerners  shall  cease  to  repeat  that  the 
Southern  negro  needs  educating. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  jinrikisha,  or  two-wheel- 
ed cart  in  which  pas.seiigere  are  drawn  by  men, 
was  introduced  into  Japan  by  a Yankee  inventor. 
The  Yokohama  3fail  says  that  three  hundred 
thousand  of  them  are  now  iu  use  there,  giving 
employment  to  at  least  two  liundred  thousand 
able-lxidied  men.  It  seems  that  Yankee  ingenu- 
ity can  detect  “ a want  long  felt”  iu  Asia  as  eas- 
ily as  in  America. 

The  ciril  service  examiners  s.ay  that  there  is  a 
dearth  of  applicants  for  the  places  that  pay  small 
salaries. 

When  some  of  tlie  Fish  Commissioners  were 
on  Narragaiisctt  Bay  recently  they  “picked  oys- 
ters out  of  the  teeth  of  the  rakes,  and  told  their 
age  by  wrinkles  in  the  shell.”  Oysters  have  not 
yet  learned  the  art  of  concealing  their  age  by  the 
obliteration  of  wrinkles. 

A Western  newspaper  explains  that  a phrenol- 
ogist is  “a  man  who  can  tell  from  the  bunions 
on  a boy’s  head  whether  he  is  to  be  hanged  or  to 
be  a missionary.” 

Another  American  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Old  World  by  appearing  at  a theatre  in 
Milan  with  a luminous  scurf  pin  in  which  a tiny 
electric  light  glowed.  It  was  made  to  burn  for 
five  hours  by  a small  apparatus  carried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket. 

There  is  lamentation  in  Kentucky,  bom  of  the 
report  that  the  corn  crop  tliis  year  will  be  small, 
and  of  the  thought  that  a part  of  it  will  be  turn- 
ed into  meal  cakes  and  other  solids. 

One  of  those  Mexican  creatures  known  as  the 
burro  was  shipiied  to  St.  I.,oui8.  The  agent  con- 
cluded that  “ burro”  meant  “ bureau,”  and  he  ac- 
coi-diiigly  reporteil  to  his  superior,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  car-load,  “one  bureau  missing,  and  one 
jackass  over.” 

Accounts  appear  in  the  newspapers  occasion- 
ally of  trials  of  speed  between  the  magnificent 
steamboats  that  sweep  around  the  Battery  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  out  into  the  Sound.  These 
craft  are  the  handsomest  of  their  kind  in  the 
world,  and  their  decks  are  nearly  always  black 
with  passengers  while  passing  wliere  there  are 
objects  of  interest  on  shore  to  be  seen.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  companies  owning  the  boats  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  acknowliSge  that  racing  is 
permitted.  Perhaps  it  is  done  without  permis- 
sion, or  maylie  it  is  not  done  at  all.  But  if  there 
is  such  racing,  there  is  great  danger.  The  ex- 
plosion of  the  immense  boilers  carried  by  a mod- 
em Sound  steamboat  would  bo  a terrible  affair. 


No.  8.  “ Ah  \ this  time,”  says  old  Perkyns,  “ I think  I have  the  right  thing.  Quiet  little 
animals,  goats,  harmless  and  perfectly  trustworthy.” 
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the  northern  pacific 

JUBILEE. 

events  of  the  present  year  is 
which  ’ '^’1  ^^ovthern  Pacific  Rn'ilroad, 

18^  of  .Montana,  September  8, 

continents  enterprise  of  hnilUing  this  trans- 
ami  nn  f ^'gliway  has  iteen  prosecuted  fitfully 
cal  l‘*"^'?“o>;'^•ffieulties,  financial  and  phvs- 
H-jl,  Since  1864,  but  no  actual  work  was  und'er- 

tl  e wl!t  completed  fr<.m  Duluth,  at 

on  fh!  >')  Bismarck, 

on  the  Missouri  River,  Dakota,  and  from  Kala- 

&mn6  'f’0"hory,  to  Tacoma,  on  Puget 

^uud,  the  total  number  of  miles  of  road  then 
m operation  being  6b0.  In  the  panic  of  1873 
Sreat  house  of  Jay  Cooke  & Go.  failed,  the 
Mie  of  horthem  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  was 

opped,  and  the  work  of  railroad-buildine  was 
suspended,  until  1877,  wlicn  unimportant  opei-a- 
110113  were  resumed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  After 
various  changes  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
ot  the  company,  Frederick  Rillinos  became  pre- 
sident of  the  road  in  1879,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion  work  was  vigorously  pushed  on  all  divisions 
of  the  hue.  In  1881  Mr.  Henry  Villard,  who 
had  previously  secured  control  of  all  sea,  river 
and  railroad  transportation  lines  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  obtained  a controlling  interest  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  was  electeii  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Since  that  time  the  enter- 
prise, which  is  one  of  extraonlinarv  magnitude, 
and  is  burdened  with  vast  diftieulties,  1ms  been 
prosecuted  to  a successful  completion. 

Tlie  last  rail  was  laid  and  the  la.st  spike  driven 
at  a point  on  the  line  of  road  wliich  mav  be  de- 
scribed as  1198  miles  from  Lake  Superior  and  ! 
847  miles  from  Puget  Sound.  The.'^e  figures  in-  1 
dicate  the  length  of  the  road  between  the  two  '• 
points  at  which  the  work  was  originallv  begun.  I 
But  from  this  spot  St.  Paul,  practicailv  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  line,  is  12(t5  miles' away,  and 
Portland,  one  of  the  western  termini,  is  706 
milia  distant.  The  place  made  famous  by  the 
driving  of  the  last  spike  is  a lonely  intervale  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  al- 
most treeless  peaks.  A decorated  roof,  support- 
ed by  columns  of  timber,  was  erected  between 
the  temporary  track  used  for  construction  pur- 
poses and  the  road-bed  over  which  the  finished 
line  was  to  run.  VV'estward  of  this  ams  a pavilion 
for  the  ladies  of  the  party,  and  flanking  this  was 
a music  stand,  in  which  wn.s  posted  the  Fifth 
United  States  infantry  Band,  which  discoursed 
excellent  music  for  the  occa.sion.  Around  were 
grouped  Indians,  artisans,  miners,  country  people 
from  distant  ca&ons  and  valleys,  and  a large  com- 
pany of  excursionists  from  Montana  and  the  East, 
brought  thither  by  trains  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  from  Oregon  by  the  trains 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Steam - Navigation 
Company,  the  Western  corporation  of  Mr.  Vil- 
lard’s  numerous  enterprises.  Con.sidering  the 
di-stance  of  the  place  from  any  settlement,  the 
crowd  assembled  was  very  large.  Some  of  the 
people  from  the  adjacent  region  had  travelled  fif- 
ty or  sixty  miles  to  see  the  show,  camping  out  at 
night,  and  now  they  rejoiced  that  they  were  able 
to  behold  the  iron  rails  laid  in  the  line  that  should 
connect  their  neigiiborhoods  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  principal  speeches  of  the  day  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Villard,  Bii.Li.Nos,  and  William  M. 
Evarts.  These  were  worthy  contributions  to  the 
somewhat  voluminous  literature  of  the  transcon- 
tinental celebration  and  excursion.  But,  in  or- 
der to  group  together  repre.scntative8  of  the  va- 
rious States  and  Territories  traversed  by  the  line, 
the  Governors  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon  were 
brought  out  with  brief  speeches,  and  General 
Grant,  in  answer  to  uproarious  calls,  made  a few 
bright  and  pleasant  remarks  to  the  company.  A 
gap  of  1200  feet  had  been  left  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  ends  of  the  advancing 
lines  of  rails.  Gangs  of  track-layers,  ten  men  in 
each,  were  stationed  at  eacli  end  of  this  gap, 
and  at  a given  signal  they  went  eagerly  to  work, 
laying  their  rails  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and 
advancing  toward  the  last  tie,  600  feet  distant 
from  each.  With  prodigious  clamor  and  clatter 
of  iron,  and  amid  cheers  from  the  assembled 
crowds,  the  last  rail  was  laid,  and  then  the  last 
spike  was  driven,  first  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Davis,  who, 
when  superintendent  of  construction,  liad  driven 
the  first  spike.  He  struck  a blow,  then  Presi- 
dent V'illard,  Mr.  Billings,  General  Grant,  and 
a long  line  of  distiiiguislied  men  each  dealt  a 
tap,  until  the  last  spike  was  fairly  driven  home, 
and  the  great  work  was  completed. 


OUNCES  OP  PREVENTION. 

SUMMER  HARDENING. 

Cold  water  and  cold  air  are  healthy  people’s 
tonics.  The  robust  and  licalthy  may  expose 
themselves  to  either,  winter  or  summer,  with  only 
the  ordinary  rational  precautions.  P’or  delicate 
people  and  for  young  children  the  question  of  ex- 
posure is  somewhat  less  simple.  They  can  not 
enjoy  or  profit  by  the  exercise  and  exposure 
which  benefit  the  robust  in  cold  weather ; for 
many  of  them,  indeed,  ample  shelter  and  clothing 
are  scarcely  suflScient  to  keep  them  warm.  There 
is  a class  of  invalids  wlio  are  always  cold,  and  these 
are  difficult  people  to  cure,  for  generally  you  have 
to  change  their  whole  way  of  life  and  thought  in 
order  to  cure  them.  But  tliere  is  another  class 
who  can  be  so  trained  ns  to  be  hardened  against 
both  cold  and  beat  from  the  beginning.  I mean 
the  children ; and  the  be.st  time  to  begin  with 
young  children  is  the  summer. 

It  is  a somewhat  delicate  task,  for  children  are 
much  more  sensitive  both  to  heat  and  to  cold 
than  adults  are.  And  why  ? It  is  generally  said 
that  children  are  more  '*  delicate"  than  adults ; 


but  this,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  is  usually  un- 
derstood by  the  words,  is  not  at  all  the  reason. 
The  surprising  thing  about  a healthy  child  is  not 
his  delicacy,  but  his  toughness. 

But  why,  then,  is  a child  so  sensitive  to  cold? 
The  reason  is  not  a physiologieiil  but  a purely 
physical  one,  and  it  is  worth  dwelling  upon  for  a 
moment.  The  principle  is  that  the  smaller  of 
two  solid  bodies  has  the  greater  surface  in  pro- 
portion to  its  contents ; this  much  of  geometry  is 
fiiiniliar  enough,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  ap- 
ply it.  A buckshot  lias  a thousand  times  more 
surface  for  its  size  than  a cannon-shot;  a cube 
of  an  inch  to  a side  has  but  one-eighth  of  the 
solid  content  that  a cube  of  two  inches  to  the 
side  has,  but  it  has  one-fourth  as  much  surface, 
six  square  inches,  that  is  to  say,  as  against  only 
twenty-four  sijuare  inches  in  the  larger  cube.  The 
smaller  cube  thus  has,  therefore,  twice  as  much 
surface  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  as  the  cube  of 
two  inches  to  a side.  The  same  is  true  of  any 
other  solids  of  .«iiiiilnr  forms,  whether  spheres, 
cubes,  or  human  beings ; it  is  true,  therefore,  of 
a child  three  feet  tall  as  compared  with  his  father 
who  is  six  feet  tall.  Supposing  the  proportions 
the  same,  the  child  will  have  just  twice  the  radi- 
ating surface  to  be  chilled  or  wanned,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  bulk  and  weight,  as  the  man. 

With  its  tender  skin  the  furless  and  feather- 
less  young  human  animal  is  the  most  defenseless 
of  creatures  against  the  cold.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  scale  in  this  respect  is  the  Imunti- 
ful  equipment  of  birds  against  the  cold.  It  is  a 
beautiful  compensation.  As  among  the  most  ex- 
posed and  smallest  of  creatures  they  .should  be 
the  coldest,  on  the  contrary  they  are  the  warmest 
blooded  of  all  creatures;  even  the  smallest  wren 
or  rice-bunting  rejoices  in  his  vivid  fountain  of 
living  heat,  a vital  .spark  in  the  cold ; the  little 
heart  beats  uncbilleil  under  his  fe.itlier  wrapper. 

This  is  not  a side  flight;  on  the  contrary,  it 
bears  directly  upon  the  question  of  hardening  ilie 
fealherless  young  of  our  own  kind  against  the 
cold.  Many  parents  think  that  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  the  cliild  always  and  every  minute 
in  warm  clothing.  It  is  a mistake ; it  makes  the 
skin  tender,  it  prevents  the  due  growth  of  the 
power  to  resist  the  cold.  The  secret  is  to  let  the 
child  feel  both  cool  air  and  cool  water  a little 
while  at  a time,  and  so  to  prevent  this  oveixlelica- 
cy  of  the  skin. 

How  is  this  best  managed  ? By  a very  brief 
air  bath  every  evening,  on  undressing  a healthy 
cliild,  and  by  frequent  baths  in  water,  not  too 
cool,  during  the  summer. 

But  let  tlie  baths  be  short  ones  iinles.s  the  wa- 
ter is  warm.  When  ebildreii  are  taken  to  swim 
in  pond  or  river,  which  may  be  done  from  the 
second  year  if  the  water  is  warm,  take  them  out 
before  they  get  cold,  watching  well  for  shivering 
and  blue  lips.  You  will  not  watch  tlicni  too 
carefully,  but  be  sure  that  you  let  them  bathe, 
unless  the  physician  points  out  reason  to  the 
contrary.  If  you  do  not,  if  you  insist  upon  “ cod- 
dling” them  night  and  day,  under  warm  clothes 
all  day  and  warm  blankets  all  night,  tliroughout 
the  summer,  I will  tell  you  what  you  are  provid- 
ing for  all  the  winter — a continuous  seric.s  of 
colds  and  influenzas,  the  result  of  the  overtender 
skin  tor  which  your  “ coddling”  is  to  blame.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  pneumonia  for  the 
elderly,  but  in  our  climate  it  is  a frequent  dis- 
ease at  all  ages,  from  the  earliest. 

W’hen  colds  and  influenzas  have  once  begun, 
then  you  must  wrap  up  tlie  child  as  warmly  as 
possible,  and  that  makes  the  skin  still  more  ten- 
der, and  invites  .«till  more  colds.  The  physiolo- 
gical situation  is  what  would  be  called  a “vicious 
circle”  in  logic.  Batlrs  ranging  from  75°  to  85^ 
Fahr.  are  then  the  best  cure  for  an  overseusitive 
skin.  They  may  be  given  in  winter,  too,  but 
never  during  the  progress  of  a cold,  and  it  is  best 
to  take  the  temperature  by  a tlierinometer. 

For  the  rest,  exposure  to  the  cool  air  under  ex- 
ercise is  the  best  of  hardeners,  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  the  difference  being  that  in  summer  one 
has  not  to  guard  against  excessive  cold,  and  ex- 
posure need  not  be  attended  with  any  risk.  The 
summer,  for  this  reason,  is  the  time  when  the  del- 
icate should  seek  pleasurable  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  as  surf-bathing,  boating,  and  mountain  ram- 
bles in  discretion.  There  is  too  little  of  these  at 
our  summer  watering-places,  and  too  much  sitting 
on  hotel  verandas.  All  that  I can  say  will  not 
cure  the  sitters  on  hotel  verandas. 

Titus  Munson  Coan. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

m IMPAIRED  NERVE  FUNCTION. 

D*. C.  A PRRNALn,  Boston,  Mass.,  says;  “I  have 
used  it  ill  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  bene- 
ficial resnits,  especially  in  cases  wliere  the  system  is 
affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco.’’ — [Adv.] 


HAIL,  ALL  HAIL! 

Tna  Democratic  Party  will  carry  everything  before 
them  in  IbSt  if  they  only  join  hands  and  pull  together; 
no  trading.  Every  man  of  them  should  have  a bottle 
of  Dr.  Tobias’s  Venciian  Liniment;  then  nothing  can 
hurt  them,  not  even  Jersey  lightning.  Sold  by  ail  the 
druggists — lAde.j 


A FINE  HAIR  DRESSING. 

Coooatnr  dresses  tlie  hair  perfectly,  and  is  also  a 
preparation  uneqiiallwl  for  tlie  eradication  of  daudrnff. 
I’he  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  con- 
sists in  their  parity  and  great  strength.— [Ads. J 


Halfo«i>  Sacor  is  conceded  the  standard  relish. 
Halford  Sance  improves  soups,  fish,  gravies,  meats,  etc. 
—[A  dr] 

C.C.  SHAYNK,FnrManafactarer,103  Prince  8t,N.T., 
sends  Fnr  Fashion  Book  free.  Send  your  addre8s.-{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIJNDBORG’S 

RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


gold  medal,  PAMS,  18m 

BAKBRS 


Warranted  ab*olut9tlf  m 

Cooon,  from  which  the  exoesa  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  IthaafArss 
timta  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  deUclouB,  nouriahlng, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  In  health, 
gold  by  Grocers  ererywhere. 

OAKEE  &J0.,  Dorcliester, 

Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

■r  ■ g J 1 A laxative  and  refreshing 

T A M A R ConJupaUon, 

■ ivs  SB  („,uj„<.he.lieinorrlioid8, 

^ , cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 

D F N 

“ I " ■ ■ Pharmacien  ae  1''  Cliisse 
de  la  Faciiite  de  Paria, 

S7,  rue  Ramhoteau.  Paria 
Sold  by  all  DniggisU. 

Will  kkV  IW  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  nsnal  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


GRILLON 


I owe  my 
Restoration 
to  Health 
and  Reauty 
to  the 
CUT/CURA 
REMEDIES." 

TstHmonbil  oTaBof 
ton  lady. 

Disfiguring  Humors.  Humiliating  Eruptions, 
itching  Tortures,  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  and  In- 
fantile liuiiiore  enreti  by  the  C'uimii  ra  UenitKiFR. 
Cl'TuiiKA  Rehoi.vknt,  the  new  bl<H>d  purifier, 
tlie  bliNid  and  uerspirstinn  of  impurities  ana 
IK  eleiiienis,  am!  time  venioveti  the  cause. 

. lu,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays 

Itciiiiig  and  lufimumation,  clears  the  Skin  and  Scalp, 
liciil!*  l lceis  Hiul  Sores,  and  restores  tlie  Hair. 

CcTKTiiA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Benntifler  and 
Toilet  Requisite,  prepared  from  C’itiocua,  is  iiidis- 
jiensalilft  in  treating  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  Humors, 
Skin  Bleniislieji.  Siinhurn,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

i^imefp.A  Kkmv.oiks  are  abwilntely  pure,  and  the 
only  infallible  Blood  PiirilierB  and  Skin  Be.antifiers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticiira,  JW  cents;  Sosp, 
Ki  cents ; ReiMilvent,  tl. 

PoTTKR  DrI’O  and  CuRMIOAI.  Co.,  BOSTON,  MaBS. 

HAGIO  LANTERNS 

'"“’STEIIEOrTICONS 

|For  pnblio  or  private  exhlbltioDa. 

VIEWS  & ILLUSTRATIONS 

from  ALL  PARTS  of  tho 
'VURLD  and  npon  AIX 
lUnscrable  Snbjeela. 

IDISSOLVINGVIEW 
APPARATUS, 

ROJECTION 
APPARATUS 

For  schools  and  ooUegea 
Priced  and  Dlustrstod  Ostelogue  sent  on  sppUcstioa. 

QUEEN  & CO.  OPTICIANS,  PHILA. 


WA.R  VOLUMES 

OF 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(Sow  entirely  out  of  print  and  the  plates  destroyed.) 

Wc  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  files  of  Harper's  Weekly  daring  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containing  1000  of  the 
illuBfraiione  that  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  during 
the  War. 

ft  Tols.  Prlee,  delivered,  free  of  express 
ch^gest  Clotli,  $14 1 Half  Turkey  Morocco, 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

1IICDOJVNE1.L  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  Cblcago,  111. 


HAMMERLESS 

JGUN 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 

r tiiicourse^woTKARs;  shorter  course,  one  year.  The 
Kiiglish  and  Delsarte  systems  of  gesture;  light  gym- 
naaiics.  Term  begins  Oct.  4th.  Apply  at  1 Somerset  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  after  Oct.  Ist,  from  to  to  12  A.  M.,  or  for 
catelogttcs  address  at  any  time  R R RAYMOND,  Prln. 
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„ TAKE  NOTICE. 

For  60c.  (in  stauips)  200  Elegant  Scrap  Pictures. 
No  two  aUke  F.  WHITING,  50  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CRATEFUL‘-CO«IFORTIMO. 

EPPS’S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a thorongh  knowledge  of  the  natanl  Im 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  ud  ntai 
tlon,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  praperllc, 
of  well  -Brtected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Eppe  baa  prorided  on 
breakfast  Ubles  with  a delicately  flavored  bemM 
which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  docton’  biUa,  It  a 
by  the  judicious  use  of  each  artidea  of  diet  Oat  i 
conatitntion  may  be  gradually  built  np  until  «niu{ 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dtneese.  Bundmli 
of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  na  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  ia  a weak  point.  We  nay 
escaiie  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  onndvee  vd 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nosiiM 
frame."— Cirtl  Sereiee  Gea^ 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk,  gold  is 
tins  only  (>d-Ib.  and  lb)  by  Qrocen, labelled  tbu; 
JAMES  EFPB  A 00;,  HomoopaQue  Chtnutli, 
London,  Englud. 


USTOFilM 


I. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  SOCIALISM  IN  MOD- 
ERN TIMES.  By  Riobabu  T.  Ei.t,  Ph.D.,  Aes). 
date  Profeeiior  i>f  Political  Economy  in  thedobM 
Hopkins  Uuiversiiy,  Bnltlmore,  and  I.ectareronPi)- 
lltical  Ecriiiumy  in  Cornell  Univerilty,lUiaci,!(.T. 
Ifimo,  Cloth,  T5  reiita. 

II. 

WHAT  SOCIAL  CLASSES  OWE  TO  EACH 
OTHER.  By  WiLMAM  GaAUAa  Svann, Profettor 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Tile  College. 
Ifiroo,  Cloth,  flO  ceuta. 

III. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN, Fifteenth  Presideot 
of  the  United  States.  By  Otoisa  Tioxnoi  Crna 
With  Two  Steel-Plate  Portraita  2 vok,Sro,Cioili, 
Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  R 00. 


VL 

TWELVE  AMERICANS.  Tbeir  Urea  end  TniM. 
By  liowAUD  Cabboi.i.  Comnining  Sketcha  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  Cliaries  Franri*  Adame,  Peter 
Coo|>er,  Hiiiiiiibiil  Hamlin,  John  Gilbert,  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  Frederick  Donglaae,  William  Allen,  Alla 
G.  Thurman,  Joseph  JefRraon,  EUhn  EWubbgme, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Portraita  Itoo,  UtKli, 
SI  76. 

VII. 

SPANISH  VISTAS.  By  Qaoiaa  PAUom  Latbmp 
Illustrated  by  Chablm  S.  Rumbar.  Sqnnre  Sro, 
Ornamental  Cover,  $8  00. 

vnr. 

MOSAICS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  The  Bible  Record, 
with  Illustrative  Poetic  and  Prose  Seledioni  fttm 
Sbiiidard  LlteratnreL  By  MAtoina  Wiuw”'  eod 
Robkst  PiaaroNT  Wiuaoii.  in  Two  Volnaw. 
ISmo.  Cloth,  13  00. 

IX. 


setim,  New  York.  A Monograph.  By  AMcerce  C. 
Mkboiam,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  n 
Columbia  College.  8vo,  Paper,  SO  cents 

X. 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY,  Strncfnral  and 
tematic.  For  Use  lu  School*  and  Colleen  By 
Jambs OtT,)K,  A.M.,  Pii.D.,  InteProfeMorofMaral 
History  in  Vnssnr  College.  ReeUed  IMdtot.  Ulim 
traied.  Crown  8v<>,  Cloth,  $1  80. 

XI. 

GAMES  AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
DREN. Collected  and  Compared  by  Witu.a 
Wbi,ls  Niwblu  8vo,  Cloth,  Omamentil  Ccter, 
II  80.  

THE  NEW  NOVELS 


HARPER  A BROTHBBS,  New  Tort 

DonalGranL  By  Obobob  Maowwaib.  WcenI*. 

Pearls ; or.  The  World  after  an  Wand.  By  Mk 
Bbtuaii-Bi>wabm.  20  cents. 

The  New  Timothy.  By” Rev.  Wiuiaii  K B**® 
26  cents.  _ 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  JAima  Pats.  IWo.  H*'' 
Chrlh,  $1  00;  4to,  Paper,  20  ceuia. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  By  Davh> 

“Duodecimo  Ediaon,”  lOceute;  4t(i,  WccntA 

Lorna  Doone:  s Romance  ” 

BisAOKMOitB.  New  Ifllbnirjr  Bdilion. 

AltioraPeto.  By  LAUsasoa  Omtoast.  •‘Dnodediw 
Edition,”  20  cents ; 4to,  20  cents. 

Silas  Maraer,  the  Weaver  of 
Bmot.  ••  Duodecimo  Edition,’  W cents. 

“Disarmed!"  By Mlaa Bwhaii ““““ 
Robert  Reid,  Cotton-Spinner.  By  Auoa  O'HiJtw- 
20  cents.  _ 

Sir  Tom.  ByMro.Oi.iraAOT.  « cents 
What  Hast  Thou  Done?  By  J.  FtTMasAin 
16  cents.  _ 

A FooUah  Virgin.  ByEi.^WBim.  » cents 

Ant  C*«tr  ant  NthlL  By  the  Coimtssi  M- 
MBS.  20  cents.  _ 

Yolande.  By  Wn.uAX  Blsok.  IHortnited.  W 
$1  26;  Paper,  20  cents. 

er-  BAaraa  A Bbotubbs 
works  bp  mail,  postage 
United  States,  on  receipt  e/thepr*m 
|3r*  HABrBB'a  CATAwmos  ^ 

Sins  9enu  in  stamps. 

HARPER  k BIlOTHBBSj  Fisria* 


Original  from 

PENN  STyg’-l-.s  ., 
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SHOPPING  BY  MAIL 

SAlflPLIiS  SENT. 

We  now  offer  unucoally  good  value  in 

BLACK  SILKS,  21-inch,  at  $l  (lO,  $I  2S,  $1  {>n. 

COLOIIED  SILKS,  new  shadpH,  extra  value,  at 
*1  00,  jil  25,  $1  50,  12  00,  *-2  60. 

BLACK  nADZI.nill,!l!lS0to$3  50. 

COLOBED  l{AOZi;fIIU,$15Uto!)i25a 

BROCADED  VELVETS,  Imiiclaome  line  in 
Oltoniaii  and  Siitiu  gronuda,  at  lower  pricea  than 
cao  be  found  eliiewliere. 

VELVETS  AND  PLL’SIf  ES,  all  leading  col- 
on*, $1  60  to  $6 .60  ]>er  yanl. 

FRENCH  and  EERAI  AN  DRESS  GOODS, 
in  Ottomans,  TravcrV,  FouleV,  Camel'a-Uair  Plaida,  I 
Noveltiea,  at  very  attractive  pricea. 

LADIES’  CLOTHS  AND  CLOAKINGS, 
special  lines  just  imported,  from  SI  00  to  $7  50  per  yd. 

62-lncli  SEAL-SKIN  PLL'SHES  from  $6  80 
to  $20  00. 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS-Extra  value  in 
Black  Cashmeres  at  '.tc.,  $1  00,  and  $1  25. 

BLACK  HENRIETTAS  and  DRAP 
D’ A LIRAS,  $1  00  to  .$2  80. 

Special  offering  of  NONPAREIL  and  ARCA- 
DIAN Velveteena,  in  Blacks  and  colors.  I 

FALL  AND  fflHTEE  CATALOGDE 

Free  ON  APPLICATION. 

Send  1(4  pour  name  on  a Penny  Postal  Card. 

Le  Boutillier  Of  23d 
Brothers,  street,; 

NEW  YORK.  I 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE,  & 


CO. 


DA  CAPO— WITH  A DIFFERENCE. 

(SATURDAY  NIOHT  REHEARSAL.) 

Lkader  or  CuoiR  (icith  a weahiess  for  First  Voice).  “Now,  den!  ober  agin,  an’  dis  time  de 
Tenner  needn't  come  so  close  to  de  Soapranner ; an’  Brer  Gustover,  we  doan’  need  so  much 
base  in  de  ‘ soap-fat !’  tone.  Dat’s  too  much  like  ebery-day  work.” 


FALL  IMPORTATION. 

Real  Balbriggan  Hosiery,  Black  and  Solid 
Colors;  also,  Roman  and  Hair  Stripes, 
French  and  English  Woollen  aud  Cashmere 
Hosiery,  Plain  and  Ribbed.  A Special  Im- 
portation for  Boys  and  Misses,  with  lieavy 
Cotton  feet.  Bicycle  Hose  for  Men  and  Boys. 

Broadway  and  19th  St. 


ERYGOODSI 


BY  MAIL  !JoriD,llSliCo.( 


at  Boston  R 
T Free,  also  wii 
or  Dre*.  Goods, 
largest 


WtyovrOmi^^u 

. Large  elxes  for  circulars,  *c.,  fS  to  $90 
For  pleaaiire,  mouey-makiiig,  young  o 
old.  Eveiyfhing  easy,  printed  inatriic- 
tions.  Send  2 stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
Pretsse*,  Type,  Cards,  &c.,  to  the  factory. 
KELSKY  A CO.,  Heriden,  Conn. 


VIBPIII'S  PiRIODICIlS. 


Per  Tear: 

HARPElfS  MAGAZINE $4  0(. 

llAlll'EU'S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HAUPEU’S  bazar 4 00 

HAltPEU’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 80 

UARPEIl’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Tear  (82  Numbers) 10  00 


Postage  Pree  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  Slates 
or  Canada.  

The  Volumes  of  the  Wkekt.v  and  Baxar  begin  with 
the  tlrst  iinmliers  for  .lainiary,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Young  Pkoiu.k  with  the  llrst  Number  for  November, 
aud  the  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  with  the  Numbers 
for  June  and  December  of  each  year. 

Subscriptions  will  be  entered  with  the  Number  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  ofreceijit  of  order, 
except  in  cases  where  the  subscriber  otherwise  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  Uarpkb's  Young  Feopuk  sent  ou 
receipt  of  n three-cent  stamp. 


HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  pulilicatioii,  containing  works  of  Travel, 
Biograpiiy,  History,  FicUoii,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  ]0  to  28  cents  iier  number.  Pull  list  of 
Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library  will  be  furnished 
graiuiiousiy  ou  application  to  Hakpeb  A Bbotiibks. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-OfBce  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 


harper  & BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

M9-  HARPER  S CATALOGUE,  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Niue 
Cents  in  Postage  Stamps. 


svaanibw  ToroHrnvw 

ByALJ^HPDiaaBTOK,thegrrc»t.^fc.  TI 
^etcctive.  True  history  of  the 
I'py  System."  reveals  secrets^™ 

REBEI 

Address  A.  »■  NKTTLETOW  A CO.,  ChU 


Si/n  at  home  easily  made 

I L Outfit  free.  Address  Tube  A Co.,  Augtista 


for  Infants  and  Children, 


CastoriaDroiiiotes  Digestion 

and  overcomes  i''laluleiicy,  Constipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


“ Castoria  Is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  It  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  H.  A.  Archer,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeks, 

^Vhat  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

*Tls  Castoria. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

Blit  Castoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion. 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  OU  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hail  Castoria! 


CENTAUR  LINIMENT-an  absolute  cure  for  Rheuma-* 
ti.sni,  Spraiii.s,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  PEN 

Is  NOT  a Stylograph  or  point  writer,  but  a true  pen.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  all  Siationen*. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  it  CO.,  8 Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


LIEBIG  COWPAWY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVOIfING  S'l’OCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISUE.S,  AND  .SAUCE.S. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digeation  and  debility.  “ Is 
a siiccees  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.’’— See  “Medical  Press,’’ “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  Ac. 

CAUTION. — Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Label.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
varions  cheap  and  inferior  subsUtutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO.,  9 Fenchurch 
Avenue,  Loudop,  England. 

Sold  wliolesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD, 
SMITH  A VANDBRBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  A 

coNDiT.  McKesson  a robbins,  u.  k.  a p.  b. 

THURBKR  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIKFFKLIN  A CO. 


0 


ORMAN’S  PRINTING  PRIJSSES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

Send  Stamps  for  Catalogne  and  state  size  of 
Press  wanted.  Address  J.  F.  W.  DORMAN,  SI 
GcBiLaH  St.,  BAnTmuux. 


FREE 


iDresaCultlugaoUDV  aou. 


IT  PAV^  f**  ®nr  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
1 1 r mo  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  A Co..  Cleveland, O. 

0t  fn  Ann  per  dnv  at  home.  Samples  worth  $8  free,  i 
iJj  lU  u)6U  Address  Sti.nson  A Co.,  Portland,  Maine.  1 


MOTHERS,  PROTECT  YOUR  BABES 

From  Colds,  Coughs, 
and  Croup,  by  dressing 
them  in  the  REKI.VO 
DRAWERS  FOR  IX- 
FA.X'TS.  They  are  made 
in  sizes  to  fit  children 
from  8 mouths  to  3 years 
of  age.  Arc  neat,  warm, 
cheap,  aud  convenient 
of  adjustment  Attached 
to  waist  or  undershirt 
by  buttons  or  safety 
pins,  quickly  removed 
and  replaced  when  nec- 
essary, and  not  liable  to 
become  soiled.  Physi- 
cians recommend  them 
highly.  Sold  by  dealers 
In  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Underwear  generally. 
Manufacture  by 
FLAVELL  BROS.,  Germautown,  Pa. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  our  WHOLESAI.E  PAT- 
TEllN  department  to  Mb.  J.  G.  CRO’l’TY, 
Nos.  190  to  186  C’lierry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  bis  own  account  and  responsibility. 

SPECIAL  CALTIOX. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CR01TY  A CO.,  wliether  for 
Hakpkr’s  Bazab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  basincss. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS. 


$66 


a week  In  your  own  towiu  Terms  and  $6  ontflt 
free.  Address  U.  Uallett  A Co., Portland,  Maine. 


The  ])(rfection  of  a children's  magazine'' 


mPER'S  W8  PEOPLE. 

AX 

ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY. 

lO  I’aicea. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.50  a Year. 

SOHE  OPISIOSS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  regular  visits  of  this  beautiful  weekly  come 

like  rays  of  golden  snusliiue  into  the  family  circle 

Zion’s  Herald,  Boston. 

Although  its  visits  are  not  “few  aud  far  between,” 
It  it  very  like  to  a good  angel  of  the  household.— 
Christian  ItiUlligencer,  N.  Y. 

It  conveys  luformatiou  and  amusemeut  to  all,  and 
many  a teacher  will  know  better  how  to  iustruct  her 
class  after  having  perused  Us  pages.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarly  admirable  publications  of  the  day Phila- 

delphia lltcord. 

llAurKu's  Yocmo  Pkopi.b  is  a noble  elorehouse,  well 
stocked  with  good  thiugs,  grave  and  gay,  for  the  whole 
household  of  children— from  the  wee  ones  to  the  boys 
aud  girlswell  ou  io  their  teens.  Parents  cun  make  no 
mistake  in  subscribing  for  the  current  year,  that  Ihelr 
little  ones  may  have  a yearly  round  of  joy.— From  the 
“Sunday-School  JonrtuU,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  H. 
ViNOKST,  D.D. 

The  villainous  trash  — the  penny-dreadful  “boys’ 
and  girls’  papers”  — at  one  time  so  popular  and  so 
numerous,  have  nearly  all,  thank  fortune,  been  driven 
from  the  Held  by  the  liitrodnrtloii  of  pnblicutloiis  for 
the  young  which  are  just  as  cheap  and  perfectly  health- 
fill  and  wholesome.  'I’his  good  work  of  reform  was 
led  by  the  Harpers  of  New  Y’ork  with  their  handsome 
Young  Psopi.k — Pittsburgh  Commercial. 

naKPRa's  Youno  Pkopi.e  has  now  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  aud  excellently  edited  juvenile 
periodicaU  of  the  day. — IndcpettdetU,  N.  Y. 

Hakpkk's  Youno  Pbopi.b  is  the  best  weekly  for  chil- 
dren in  America. — Southtcestern  Christian  Advocate. 

No  mure  attractive  Christmas  gift  conld  oe  made  to 
a child  than  a copy  of  this  bound  volume.— Cfnefnnaft 
Commereiai. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  successes  in  the  pnb- 
lishliig  way.— Philadelphia  Press. 

The  grand  success  of  this  beantirnl  aud  inscruclive 
Illustrated  weekly  for  young  readers  Is  the  best  proof 
that  it  tills  a needed  place.  No  magazine  of  Its  kind 
has  ever  come  into  such  boundless  popularity  in  so 
short  a time. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

The  illustrations  form  a whole  art  gallery  in  them- 
selves, and  a gallery  that  contains  some  gems  worthy 
of  preservation  by  the  people  of  the  most  cultivated 
taste  In  pictures.— firookfim  TSmes. 

In  its  weekly  instalments  it  has  been  the  delight  of 
Inuomerable  boys  aud  girls  in  this  New  World  of  ours, 
for  Young  Pnorut  is  read  from  Uudsou  Bay  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  a literary  sense,  the  material 
fcTuud  in  it  is  excellent,  and  the  information  given  ou 
innumerable  subjects  is  always  conveyed  iu  a sensible 
and  iutelligible  manner.— A'.  F.  Times. 

An  UDcatalogueable  variety  of  entertaining  and 
Instructive  material  suited  to  young  folks’  reading, 
sown  thickly  with  a multitude  of  capital  Illustrations 
—this  is  what  we  find  as  we  turn  these  well-freighted 
pages. — Boston  Jowrnaf. 

We  know  of  no  book  better  calculated  to  interest 
and  iustruct  the  young  than  the  flfly-two  numbers  of 
this  popular  illustrated  weekly.  It  contains  a vast 
amount  of  good  reading  of  the  most  varied  character. 

• * * All  tliat  the  artist’s  skill  can  accomplish  In  the 
way  of  illustration  has  lieen  done,  and  the  best  talent 
of  the  country  has  contributed  to  Its  text. — Xeic  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education,  Boston. ' 

Iu  its  special  field  there  is  nothiog  that  cau  be  com- 
pared with  it Hartford  Evening  Post. 

As  for  the  pictures,  they  aj-e  beyond  criticism,  and 
show  a thorough  appreciation  at  llie  needs  of  the 
young  people. — Indianapolis  Herald. 

For  children  the  volume  is  simply  n treasure-house 
of  delightful  things. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

There  is  entertainment  enough  lu  its  eight  hundred 
aud  odd  pages  of  stories,  sketches,  poems,  puzzles  and 
pictures  to  fill  up  the  evenings  of  a whole  winter.  It 
is  good,  wholesome  eutertaininent,  too,  and  will  both 
amuse  and  interest  the  jnveniles Philadelphia  In- 

quirer. 

Its  wealth  of  stories,  sketche.s,  poetry,  pictures,  puz- 
zles, and  correspondence  form  a collection  of  Intel- 
lectual treasures  the  possession  of  which  will  make 
auy  boy  or  girl  in  the  land  “ as  happy  as  a king,”  and 
which,  by  reason  of  Its  moderate  price.  Is  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  wish  to  have  it  at  their  command.— 
Baltimore  Gazette. 

In  regard  to  pictorial  excellence  the  best  artists  are 
represented  In  illastratious  of  all  sizes  and  character. 
—Seltool  Journal,  N.  Y. 

Harpkb’s  Y'ouno  Pzopi,r.  is  the  best  of  all  the  week- 
lies for  chlldreu — Evening  Chronicle,  St  Lonis. 

An  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  humor,  lustrnction, 
and  entertainment  for  the  ynnng  people  of  the  fam- 
ily. Its  tone  is  unexceptional,  nod  it  will  be  fonud 
an  admirable  present  for  the  ixpreaWets.— Indianapolis 
Journal. 

If  we  had  a dozen  children  aud  could  only  buy  one 
Christmas  gIR  to  bo  divided  among  them,  our  choice 
would  certainly  fall  on  this  book  that  has  so  many 
lieantifnl  pictures  and  quaint  stories  pressed  between 
its  handsome  covei-s,  for  it  will  give  delight  to  the 
little  four  - year  - old  who  cries  out  “I  don’t  want  a 
switch  in  my  ’tocking,  Santa  Caus  I"  as  well  as  to  the 
intellectual  boy  or  girl  who  loves  to  read  riddles, 
solve  puzzles,  laugh  over  funny  stories  aud  cry  over 
sad  ones.  Long  live  Habpeb’s  Young  Pzoplr!  say 
we. — Sew  Orleans  Pieatrww. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.50  a Tear. 

Postage  Pree 

to  all  snbscrlbers  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
or  Specimen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  a three-cent  stamp. 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

HARPER'S  Y00.\G  PEOPLE. 

Volume  IV.  nearhf  ready.  X few  copies  of 
Volumes  II.  and  HI.  still  on  hand.  Price  $3.00 
each.  Volume  I.  out  of  print. 


Published  by  QiRPEB  & BROTHEBS,  Hew  York. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


or 

Mi  the  light  running 


EARL  8.  WILSON  s.- 
PATENT  SHORT  BAND  COLLARS 
AND  'BEAD  EDGE" CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


VOI.UME  XXVII.,  NO.  13(17. 


llAKPEirS  WEEKLY 


/fORj^ 


tor  for  Invalids  and  the  Aged.  A Superior  Nutritive  in  continued  Fevers,  and  a 
Reliable  Remedial  Agent  in  ah  F.iseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

5 ju.tly  celebrated  DIETETIC  PREPARATION  i*.  In  composition,  principally  the  Gluten  derive.; 
r chemical  proceaa.  from  VERY  SUPERIOR  grovrthe  of  wheat,  and  presented  with  the  aseuranoe 
.at  It  is  unquestionably  the  safest,  r)C.:t  nicely  prepared  and  reliable  medicinal  food  that  ecimtiifc 
(Search  can  yield.  It  has  acquired  he  reputation  of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  eoldom  if  ever 
ONDITION  NOT  EXCEPTED,  ano  wlillo  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food 
clous,  or  more  soothing  and  nourishing  os  an  aliment  for  INVAXiIDS  and  for  the  growth  sod  pro- 
[CHILDREN,  its  rare  medicinal  excellence  in  INANITION,  due  to  MAL-ASSIMUjATION,  CHHONIC. 

and  INTESTINAL  DISEASES,  has  been  Incontestably  fr  SOLDBYDRDGGBrS?<;^ 

eften  In  instances  of  consulution  over  patients  whoso  ,..y  IW  THE  PBlWCifAlClim/ 

o..„.  ....  r.auo.«  ..  .u.h  . .0,  1 A* 

that  the  GRANUM  was  tho  only  thing  the  stomach  \ JU“K 

icrate.  when  life  seemed  depending  on  its  retention,  YORK. . 


NATURAL  BITTERWATER, 


BOILER  IN.SPECTION  A LA  MODE. 

).  K. — isn’t  she,  Mike?’’ 

reman.  “Faith,  an’  she  is  that,  liarrin’  a hit  of  a lake  that’ 


Cnllod  bv  J.  Toy  Likbio  “A  Trco/nire  of  Nature/*  on  account  of  lt«  hiifh  d?- 
rre  of  (’i)lorldes,  Itocomnn’inletlasamild  nperimt  aitd  well-tried  FuratiT® 
for  le^ular  use  by  nuch  m'  dloal  Authorities  na  Sir  Henry  Thoufson, 
\ iRrn<)w,FRj:Rirns,Ar.  Cun  «con.‘<tipatlon,  hea^lflchc,l»di^rC8tioD,ht'^lo^ 
rbolriR,  chronic  cntarrhal  diKt.nlers  of  stomach  and  b<^wels.  j^ravel.  gout, 
ct»Il^re8tion.  diseascH  i>e''Uli«r  to  female?*,  iropuriticrt  ol  blooa  and  akin.— To 
tf  ^ad  of  all  CAemiaU  and  Dealers  in  Mineral  Waters, 


NEW  TERMS 


CONBTANTI.Y  ItKOKIVINO 


From  Photo-Microscopic 
view  of  the  Healthy  Hatr. 


m Photo-Microsc 
of  the  Diseased 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Diseased  Hair. 


' ^ ^ \ t’V  rrgetabU  parasite  V 

..f  fiing.dd  growth  and 

^ ^ ..rirncxiMs  in  the  hair  t - 

^^=*v  XV.  r-.r  a long  lime  betoro  1 

1 i oflhe  disease 

with  thVs  di.sease  ran  I 

Muiiiii.vti  . 1 \s  I ;i  , prrseription  free  to  be  u.'Pii  in  connection w'ith  Bentos’s HadiGiowm. 
DiiiKlruff.  I'nlling  Il.-iir,  Itching  Scalp.— Bonton'.’.  Jlalr  Grower  Is  a certain  spedfle  for 
I ■-(  ir  oibl.  ;iti.l  may  In-  coiilidontly  r.  ltcit  upon.  No  lady  should  fall  tokeep  the  aniwCTon  her 
1.  -Moy  laM-.  and  ii-,c  it  In  jilnce  of  any  other  ilr.'ssiiig.  few  applications  will  relieve  the  wont 
('•..of  ill  liiiiy  ..f  the  scalp  on  heads  etilirelv  bald,  or  those  only  partially  so. 

I’oNToN  Haiu  ('.KiiHKR  Co.  (/esbt.— l.ast  Fall  I commenced  using  your  Hair  Grower.  Iwasqulle 
iM  . (I  the  top  of  mv  liead,  and  had  littli-  faith  in  aiiv  remedv  reprmluclnghair,  but  I bopedltlBIgbt 
lir.  111.  terrible  Hilling  and  b.al  up  the  scalp.  After  applying  three  bottles,  1 was  agreeably  surpriied 
I tiiiiling  the  Ii.p  of  my  cranium  adorned  with  n new  silky  coat  of  hair  from  a half  to  three-qusrtsn 
r an  inch  lony.  Vo.irs  truly.  JEHtlME  B.  CH.aPMAN,  Vienna,  111.,  J*a«  ISth,  18®. 

Price.  Single  strength.  $t.OO;  Double  strength.  $2.00;  Triple  strength,  $3.00. 
Address  BENTON  HAIR  GROWER  CO.,  Brainard  Block.  Cleveland, Ohio.  J 


(TI.WG'E  ill  T.LKIFF. 

Popular  Prices. 

LOW,  SOI,  Si  EAYlOfS 

TOILET  SOUPS. 

Hoope^^s  Cacliou.s. 

HOWARD 
Tooth  Ri’usilies. 

D O R C A S Y A R N 8. 

Call  on  any  first-class  dealer, 
or  send  to 

HOWARD  BROS.  At  CO., 

AKCiitN  ill  IVrw  York, 


A Paper  fur  all  tlie  Pooplo,  The  best 
Xowsp.iper  in  Xew  York.  More  tele- 
grams from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
than  any  other  Metropolitan  .lournal. 
The  News  of  the  Globe  every  morning 
for  Two  Cents.  Siinduy  Edition,  Throe 
Cents. 


COI-2 

PENa^ 


YIIUi:i':  WAUMNGS. 

A SICK  STOMACII_AN  ACHING  HEAD— AND 
CONSIDERABLE  GPiNERAL  DEBILITY,  ARE 
THREE  WARNING.S  WHK  II  IT  !«  .MADNESS  TO 
DISREGARD.  DANGEROl  S DISEASES  MAY  BE 
EXPEC'l'ED  TO  FOLLOW  THEM  IF  NOT  AR- 
RESTED WITHOUT  DELAY.  TONE  THE  RE- 
LAXED STOMACH,  CALM  THE  EXCITED  BRAIN, 
INVKJoraTE  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  AND 
REGULATE  THE  BOIV ELS,  AV ITH  T.ARltANT’S 
SEI.TZRK  APERIENT  IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ES- 
CAPE THE  EVILS  WHICH  THE  PliEMONIToRY 
.SYMPTOMS  INDICATE.  HOW  MANY  CONSUM- 
ING FEVERS,  VIOI.KNT  BILIOUS  ATTACKS, 
NERVOUS  PAROXYSMS,  AND  OTHER  TERRIBLE 
AILMEMTS  MIGHT  BE  PREVENTED  IF  THIS 
AtiREEABLE  AND  INCOMPARABLE  SALINE 
TONIC  AND  ALTERATIVE  WERE  ALWAYS 
TAKEN  IN  TIME?  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASKS,  &e. 

THE  CALLI-6RAPHIC  PEK. 

A GOLD  PEN  nnd  RI’BBER  ROLDER,  contsinln? 
ink  for  sevcial  days’  writing.  Can  he  earned  in  fnc 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A liixap'  for  penoM 
who  care  to  preserve  their  imlividiiality  in  writing- 

Itl.lBIE,  TODD,  * BARD. 

Cor,  N.qssau  and  Liberty  S^s.^,  »®f*’ 

OUR  GOODS  xnK^i.n  nv  FIRST-CLASS  DE.UERS- 


PINS  BEARING  THIS 


ABE  JO 

SUPERIOR  ALL  OTHERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

TH  E PLU  M E S ATWOOD  M F C CO. 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 


JOSEPH  Cl LLOm 

STEEL  PENS  I 


SoLoBr  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutThe  WORLD 
COLD  MEDAL  PARIS  FXPOSITION-IBTg. 


Are  expended  o—jy  year  by  the  American  people  in 
the  purcliase  o eriodicals,  with  very  little  idea  of 
economy  in  the  Jgiisaction.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the  reri/ 
mine  periodical  'Tight  be  obtained  for  about  ticu  thirds 
of  the  money  if  "^-re  who  buy  and  read  would  exercise 
the  same  priidi  w in  making  these  purebases  Dial  they 
do  in  other  bn  matters.  This  will  bn  evident  to 

any  one  who  w ^.-lancp  at  the  list  of  Coinhiunlinn  Sub- 
srriplioiD,  wli.w  'I'HE  I'ONTINENT  [.Tndgo 
Toiirgtfe's  We-  Jjj  Magazine]  otters  to  subscribers: 

THE  COX^NENT  ($4',  p"-, 

M’itii  The  Cc- JJj  y,  M,  ....  f9,40  IB.9S 

With  Harper’  V agazine,  $4,  . . 8.00  U.40  6..“(V 

With  St.  Nic  $3 7.00  8.20  6^27 

With  Youth'  cq  mipanion,  $L7.'5,  . C.70  4.47 

Or  with  anil  other  periodical  in  the  leorld.  at  equally  low 
rates,  if  taken  at  the  same  time  with  THE  <’<>N- 
'I'lN  ENT.  Whatever  yov  irant,  send  your  list  to  us 
first  for  our  estimate.  It  will  defy  competition.  Your 
subscription  may  begin  with  any  number  of  either. 
Send  for  free  sample  copy  with  Combination  List 


Autumn  Importations:  Oriental  Rugs 
and  Carpets  of  the  finest  quality;  An- 
tique and  Teakwood  Furniture;  HaJ 
Clocks  ; Unique  Wedding  Gifts,  in  Si  ■ 
ver  and  Bronze,  from  China  and  Japan. 
A.  A.  VAWTINE  & CO.,  879  Broadway, 
between  i8th  and  19th  Streets,  N.^. 
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is  some  disposition  to  think  that  nothing  has  b^n  the  service  without  pi^y  preferen^  To  this  le- 
gained  because  the  State  Committee  is  a machine  form,  not  in  general,  l^t  iii^jho  nunod  alraady  b 
committee.  But  what  can  it  do?  Next  spring  the  operation,  the  Republican  pi^  committed. 

Pi-esidential  delegates  will  be  elected  by  districts,  no  doubt  with  many  a wi*y  faoe:f^iliid  incredulous 
and  in  every  district  of  the  city  every  anti-machine  heart  among  its  machine  members,  ‘with  the  pro- 
Republican  can  vote  freely.  He  may  also  vote  for  a found  conviction  of  its  controlling  inShgence.  This 
County  Committee  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  unreserved  committal,  and  the  Democratic 

Central  Committee,  and  for  an  Assembly  District  hostility  to  reform,  and  the  Democratic  silence  upon 

Committee.  The  freedom  which  has  been  demanded  every  other  question,  make  this  a distinct  and  com- 
has  been  obtained.  The  power  of  the  State  Commit-  maudiug  issue.  The  independent  vote  is  essentially 
tee  to  corrupt  politics  by  controlling  patronage  is  baf-  a reform  vote,  and  the  course  of  the  Democratic  party 
fled,  not  only  by  the  law,  but  by  tlie  indisjiosition  of  ujwn  the  question  of  administrative  reform  arrays 
the  President  to  become  the  Committee’s  agent — which  this  powerful  vote  against  the  Democratic  candidate, 
has  cost  him  the  fav'or  of  a squad  of  Stalwarts — and  . — 

by  the  advance  of  public  opinion.  It  is  very  pwsible  „ DFIMOCR-VTIP  mrcvirvTTnvTa 

that  the  old  machine  does  not  care  for  success  in  the  ‘ VENTI0^8. 

election  of  this  autumn.  But  it  has  nothing  to  gain  The  Democratic  Convention  of  Massachusetts  might 
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THE  REPUBLICANS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  divi.sion  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York 
during  the  last  few  yeai-s  has  been  notorious,  and 
the  apparent  unity  of  its  Convention  this  year,  in 
which  its  defeated  faction  was  apparently  supreme,  i.s 
very  perplexing  to  many  observoi’s  elsewboi'c.  But 
the  explanation  is  not  diflicult.  The  root  of  the  .schism 
's  the  system  of  party  management.  Nearly  a sixth 
of  the  party  vote  was  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
there  are  about  80,000  Republican  voters.  Nine-tenths 
of  these  voters  were  disfranchised  at  the  primary 
meetings,  which  were  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
district  associations.  These  associations  were  com- 
posed of  ofiice- hoi  del’s  and  professional  politicians, 
and  were  the  mere  tools  of  a few  leading  othce-hold- 
iug  politicians,  who  were  in  turn  the  parmsites  and  in- 
struments of  the  United  States  Senator.  The  asso- 
ciations .sent  about  seventy  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 
vention of  about  4,50  membei’s,  so  that,  with  the  allies 
and  dependents  of  tlie  central  ring  throughout  the 
State,  the  Convention  was  always  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  ring  or  machine.  The  iwwer  of  this 
machine  was  maintained  by  its  strict  organization, 
based  upon  patronage,  Tlie  consequences  of  its  a.s- 
cendency  were  seen  in  the  venality  and  degradation 
of  politics,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  party. 

The  culmination  of  this  contemptible  system  was 
j’eached  in  the  attempted  control  of  the  Garfield  ad- 
ministration by  Mr.  Conklino.  This  at  once  reveal- 
ed the  exact  situation  to  the  party  and  the  country. 
Mr.  Conklino  was  indignantly  driven  by  the  party 
from  public  life,  and  when  his  residuary  legatees  in 
the  party  endeavored  a year  ago  to  compass  tlieir  ends 
by  the  old  tricks,  the  elTort  ended  in  the  most  over- 
whelming defeat  in  our  political  annals.  From  that 
moment  it  was  clear  that  the  Republican  party  in 
New  York  would  never  rally  again  until  a radical  and 
fundamental  change  was  made  in  the  city  organiza- 
tion and  until  a Convention  once  more  represented 
the  free  will  of  the  party.  For  this  purpose  a reor- 
ganization was  ordered  which  involved  the  dissolution 
of  the  associations.  The  machine  succeeded  in  post- 
poning the  completion  of  the  reorganization  until  aft- 
er the  late  Convention  and  the  selection  of  the  State 
Committee  for  the  next  year.  This  it  has  accomplish- 
ed. But  the  progress  of  reform  in  tlie  party  is,  nev- 
ertheless, prodigious.  After  the  coming  election  ev- 
ery Republican  voter  in  the  city  wall  have  an  equal 
right  in  the  primary,  and  the  associations  will  be  dis- 
banded. By  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  the  power 
of  patronage  and  of  as.se.ssments  upon  office-holders 
has  been  vitally  impaired.  By  the  decision  of  the 
National  Convention,  Presidential  delegates  will  be 
elected  in  districts,  and  the  slavish  device  of  the  unit 
rule  has  been  abolished,  and  the  late  State  Convention, 
with  a machine  majority  of  two-thirds,  proposed  and 
passed  a resolution  demanding  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  civil  service  reform,  which  now  means  a spe- 
cific system  defined  and  regulated  by  law;  and  the 
same  Convention  ordered  an  inquiry  looking  to  a vast 
extension  of  represention  in  Conventions, 

Of  course  all  these  things  are  hateful  to  the  “ma- 
chine.” But  it  can  not  help  itself,  and  naturally  it 
strives  to  save  jriiat  it  can.  We  |>b8erve  that  there 

hv  r 
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election  of  this  autumn.  But  it  has  nothing  to  gain  The  Democratic  Convention  of  Massachusetts  might 

by  defeat.  Having  the  Committee,  it  has  the  official  pro])erI  y be  described  as  the  Butler  Convention.  In 
responsibility  of  the  election.  But  all  that  is  unim-  that  State  there  is  no  Democi-acy  but  Butlerism,  and 
portant.  The  great  result  of  the  events  of  the  last  what  Butlerism  is,  tlie  Democratic  pajiers  from  1861 
three  or  four  years  is  that  the  Republican  party  is  to  1875  constantly  and  contemptuously  declared.  The 
placed  in  the  jxisition  of  progre.s.s  in  which  it  natu-  chief  ai^uinent  for  his  i*enonuiiation  which  was  urged 
rally  belongs.  Its  apparent  subjugation  by  the  ma-  in  the  liotels  was  that  he  is  “picturesque,”  and  at- 
chine  control  in  1876  nearly  cost  it  its  national  as-  tracts  the  jieople.  The  Democratic  leaders  cherish  a 
cendency.  Its  overthrow  of  that  control  in  1880  re-  touching  confidence  in  the  stupidity  of  the  people, 
stored  its  power.  The  shameless  effort  to  renew  the  But  they  will  learn  some  day,  perhaps,  that  one  of 
control  in  New  York  in  1882  produced  an  adverse  the  chief  reasons  that  the  party  has  been  so  long  out 
majority  of  200,000.  The  Republican  party  may  dis-  of  power  is  its  contempt  of  the  popular  intelligence, 
solve,  but  it  will  never  bend  its  neck  again  to  the  The  American  i>eople  are  not  such  fools  as  the  Detn- 
yoke  that  it  has  broken.  The  power  of  the  inde-  ocratic  politicians  suppose.  Colonel  Codmam’s speech 
pendent  Republicans  is  now  understood.  If  the  ma-  at  the  Republican  Convention  described  General  Bur- 
chine  should  try  any  of  its  old  tricks  next  year,  it  Ler's  political  charaever  and  career  in  a way  which 
might  play  them  successfully,  but  the  Republican  every  honest  and  intelligent  voter  can  understand, 
party  would  be  annihilated  by  Republicans.  Mr.  and  it  expressed  the  view  which  such  voters  in  Mafr 
Draper,  one  of  the  old  and  trusty  machinists,  has  sachusetts  take  of  his  Excellency, 
succeeded  Mr.  John  F.  Smyth  upon  the  State  Com-  In  the  New  York  Democratic  Convention  the  Stale 
mittee.  He  is  from  the  very  cit^el  of  Stalwartism.  administration  machine  had  eveiythingitsownway. 
But  Mr.  Draper  says  plainly,  and  with  perfect  truth.  The  exiiected  contest  over  seats  was  skillfully  avoided 
“The  old  way  of  managing  ixilitics,  especially  in  the  by  the  admission  of  the  Tammany  and  Irving  Hall 
Republican  party,  must  go,  or  the  party  itself  must  delegations.  Tlie  managers  did  not  care  to  delay 
go.”  It  is  ^cause  this  has  come  to  be  the  general  organization  by  a quarrel  with  Mr.  Kelly,  who  has 
conviction  of  the  party  that  its  Convention  was  bar-  pi*oved  his  readiness  and  ability  to  defeat  his  party; 
inonious.  and  that  the  prospect  of  its  national  success  but  having  admitted  him  and  his  “braves,”  and  corn- 
next  year  is  most  promising.  mitted  him  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Convention, 

or  appear  in  the  role  of  a bolter  and  a disturber  of 

THE  TRICE  OP  DEMOCRATIC  SUCCESS. 

There  is  but  one  thing  which  can  be  foreseen  preferences.  Mr.  Kelly  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
clearly  as  the  result  of  Democratic  success  next  year,  his  chagrin;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  tbe 
The  party  leaders  and  press  carefully  avoid  all  decla-  machine  leaders  has  introduced  a strong  element  of 
ration  of  its  jxisition  ui>on  any  question  of  national  discord  into  Democratic  councils, 
policy.  But  one  purpose  they  have  boldly  unveiled:  Theplatformsof  both  the  New  York  and  Massachu- 

should  the  Democrats  succeed,  there  will  be  “ a clean  setts  Conventions  are  unimportant,  because  the  Dem- 
sweep”  of  the  civil  service.  This,  they  say,  is  what  ocratic  party  announces  that  it  appeals  to  the  country 
they  mean  by  reform.  Any  real  reform,  like  that  ad-  as  a party  of  superior  honesty.  The  rascals  are  to  be 
vocated  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  they  frankly  abjui’e,  and  turned  out!  Democracy  means  reform.  Tliis  is  the 
Mr.  Pendleton  himself  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  party  platform  as  declared  by  its  press;  but  intelli- 

advocacy  of  it  by  being  repudiated  by  his  owm  party  gent  voters  are  not  likely  to  be  deceived  by  its  shal 

a.ssociates  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Mr.  Abbett,  the  low  sophistry  and  loud  professions.  As  for  the  Dem- 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jei’sey,  ocratic  ticket  nominated  in  New  York,  it  will  not  be 
announces  that  he  shall  reward  his  friends  ; and  that  claimed  that  it  is  in  any  way  superior  to  that  of  the 
droll  Democratic  personage.  General  DURBIN  Ward,  Republicans,  who  have  renominated  the  State  officers, 
who  roundly  scolded  the  Ohio  Convention  for  not  whose  service  has  been  most  satisfactory.  It  is  an 
nominating  him  instead  of  Judge  Hoadly, and  who  apathetic  year,  and  the  vote  wiU  be  light.  There- 
told  them  that  the  only  practical  atonement  they  could  suit  will  by  no  means  foreshow  that  of  next  year,  for 
make  w'as  to  elect  him  to  the  Senate,  also  announces  in  no  State  are  changes  so  sudden  and  signal  as  in 
that  reform  means  a clean  sweep.  New  York.  But  thei*e  is  a prestige  in  success  which 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  Democrats  who  are  among  should  lead  every  man  w'ho  believes  that  recent  events 
the  most  earnest  and  able  and  persistent  friends  of  show  progress  and  reform  to  be  much  more  certain 
reform,  and  to  whose  labors  the  reform  is  greatly  in-  under  Republican  than  under  Democratic  ascendency 
debted  for  its  prosjierous  progress.  But  they  would  to  interest  himself  actively  in  the  election  of  this  year, 
hardly  claim  that  the  Democratic  party  would  carry  ====== 

out  reform  as  they  understand  it,  and  as  it  is  now  en-  THE  DEATH  PENALTY, 

forced.  There  were  Democrats  who  sustained  the  war  , . . .t,. 

for  the  Union  unreservedly  and  in  good  faith.  But  ^ valuable  and  interesting  f 

the  whole  uno^anked  and  organM  opposition  to  it  SocUl 

was  Democrahe.  Mr,  TiLDEN  and  Feenatoo  Wood,  i„’„'pe„ing  tl.»  recent  aunnal  meeting  at 

each  m his  own  way,  sought  to  embarrass  the  Govern-  Professor  W a ylaL  is  one  of  the  students  of  penal  science 
ment.  All  the  obstruction  proceeded  from  the  Demo-  whose  opinions  have  great  authority, and  thefaetthstamtt 
cratic  party,  which,  as  a party,  finally  declared  it  to  be  who  does  not  argue  from  emotion,  but  from  a ® 
a failure.  The  relation  of  the  party  to  reform  is  the  servation  and  from  the  collection  of  statistics,  dectes 
same.  There  are  faithful  and  admirable  Democratic  t^he  death  penalty  does  not  adequately  ^5, 

reformers.  But  the  tone  of  the  party,  as  a party — a convicted  criminal  from  doing  society  fnrt  er  ^ 
tone  revealed  in  State  platforms,  in  party  speeches,  adequately  deter  others  from 
and  in  party  organs-is  of  the  utmost  hosHlity  to  re-  'cry  great  weight  to  the  argument  for  repeal  of  tn 

form  The  Dem^ratic  party  seeks  power  simply  to  ^’"xhe  statistics  cited  byPmfessorWAYLANnarcsg^J 
seize  the  spoils.  Turn  the  rascals  out,  means  only,  Massachusetts,  during  the  years  from  I860  to 
Give  us  rascals  a chance.  inclusive,  there  were  170  trials  for  murder  in  the 

What  tlie  country  has  to  gain  by  Democratic  sue-  Twenty-nine  persons  were  convicted  ofthecnmeascuarg^l 

cess,  therefore,  is  a traffic  in  place  such  as  was  never  twelve  of  the  twenty-nine  had  their 

known,  and  a consequent  inconceivable  corruption  muted  to  iuiprisonmeut  for  life;  sixteen 

and  demoralization,  and  which  may  well  startle  the  ^diose  senteuces  were  not  commuted  were  I„ 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

A VALUABLE  and  intetestiug  contribution  to  th^cbat» 
upon  capital  puiiishmeiit  was  made  by  Professor  Frlvxis 
Wayijvnd,  president  of  the  American  Social  S®'«ncc^ 
ciatiun,  in  opening  the  recent  annual  meeting  at 


country.  During  the  Republican  ascendency  the 


itfed  suicide  before  the  day  fixed  for 

y-six  cases  verdicts  of  murder  in  the  j^,l, 


^uDtry  ha*  an  immoD^  increa^  of  places  and 

of  otticial  emolumen  t But  the  Republican  i»rty  has  knowing  thirty 

matured  a scheme,  that  has  become  law,  which  opens  enteei;  convictions  in  twenty-seven  trials  for  ninri^^j^ 

the  service  to  all  parties  upon  equal  terms,  and  pre-  the  English  House  of  Commons  it  was  stated  m 

vents  political  corruption  by  means  of  patronage.  If  out  contradiction,  that  during  the 

it  be  objected  that  it  did  not  do  this  until  the  service  and  1881,  for  other  crimes  except  murder, 

was  filled  with  Republicans,  the  reply  is  that  the  ofcommittals  in  which  there  were convictiousw^^^^^ 

scheme  contemplates  the  summary  removal  of  all  un-  1’®*’  mnrder  only  1064-1* 

fit  officers,  and  that  its  essential  purpose  is  disregai-d  ComTesioB  was  toja 

of  party  favor  in  selection.  To  undertake  a political  n“*“S 

SflTr^^'hjTb^*^  ^inal  object  of  the^sSv^S thi^^nsihiUty  of  fiudiug^“ 

reform  while  the  natural  conges  in  the  service  by  » capital  offenBe,»*^dduig  by  way  of  bigtr 

removal,  death,  and  resignation  would  result  in  filling  of  a man  « wholiraa  tried  fpr  mnider  attended 
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way  robbery,  aiul  acquitted,  but  was  afterward  tried  for 
robbery,  on  precisely  the  same  evidence,  and  convicted.” 
Nnineroiis  cases  were  cited  before  the  Commission  by  emi- 
nent members  of  tlio  English  bar  to  show  that  capital  pun- 
ishment often  leads  to  the  acquittal  of  guilty  men. 

£x-Attorney-Gencral  Tkain,  of  Massachusetts,  says  that 
the  fear  of  causing  the  execution  of  an  innocent  man  presses 
“ with  fearful  power”  upon  a jury,  and  the  reason  of  the 
small  percentage  of  lictual  executions  for  murder  is  nn- 
qnestionably  the  unwillingness  of  juries  to  convict.  This 
is  another  form  of  the  reason  which  Sir  Samuki.  Komii.ly 
alleges  for  the  constant  acquittals  under  tho  severe  English 
capital  law  of  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago.  In  that  case 
it  was  the  sense  of  cruel  disproportion  between  tho  ofienso 
and  the  penalty.  In  the  modern  instance  it  is  the  mingled 
fear  of  doing  au  irreparable  wrong  and  doubt  of  the  real 
efficacy  of  the  punishment.  Whatever  the  rightful  and  de- 
sirable objects  of  punishment  for  murder  may  be,  Professor 
Wayland  holds  that  they  would  be  very  much  more  cer- 
tainly secured  by  imprisoumeut  for  life  than  by  death. 
This  point  he  argues  with  great  ability.  But  iuiprison- 
lueut  for  life  must  bo  assured  and  absolute,  and  it  must  be 
without  hope  of  pardon,  by  making  release  from  coniine- 
meut  impossible  until,  before  the  court  in  which  the  pris- 
oner was  convicted,  his  innocence  shall  be  established. 
Professor  Wayland’8  paper  is  a very  Strong  plea. 


MR.  LOWELL  ON  FIELDING. 

It  was  a very  graceful  act  upon  the  part  of  tho  managers 
of  the  institution  at  Taunton,  in  England,  which  has  just 
erected  a bust  of  Fielding,  to  invite  the  American  Minister, 
who  is  also  a distinguished  author,  to  nuveil  it,  and  the 
address  of  Mr.  Loweix  was  worthy  of  tho  subject  and  of 
himself.  He  is  always  most  happy  in  literary  criticism  and 
characterization,  and  nothing  has  been  said  of  Fielding 
which  is  more  clearly  discriuiinating  than  this  address. 

Undoubtedly  in  many  passages  Fielding  is  to-day  un- 
readable. As  Mr.  Lowru.  says,  he  is  not  to  be  commended 
pueru  vh-ffinibusque.  But  ho  states  the  reason  precisely  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  because  ho  corrupts,  but  because  he 
shocks.  Our  habits  of  speecli  and  of  writing  do  not  permit 
such  freedoms.  But  we  should  have  been  as  much  shocked 
by  the  polite  conversation  of  Fielding’s  time  as  we  are  by 
the  free  passages  in  his  works.  The  story  of  the  good  old 
ladies  at  Olney  to  whom  Cowper  used  to  read  what  is  not 
now  thought  tolerable  to  read  shows  how  radically  the 
fashion  and  tastes  of  times  change. 

Mr.  Lowell  ranks  Fielding  as  tho  real  father  of  onr 
novel  of  manners,  and  as  a creative  genius  of  the  second 
order,  leaving  Shakespeare  and  the  few  greatest  poets  in 
the  first  class.  The  excellence  which  they  have  in  common 
is  fidelity  to  tmth,  and  the  morality  of  their  genius  lies  in 
its  perfect  confidence  in  truth.  Smaller  writers  try  to  help 
out  nature  to  a moral  by  making  all  sinners  die  in  agony. 
But  the  power  and  interest  of  such  writers  are  gone  tho 
moment  that  it  is  seen  that  all  sinners  do  uot  die  in  agony. 
One  great  value  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  capital  address  is  that  it 
will  lead  to  a little  closer  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mo- 
rality iu  literature. 


SOME  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SUCCESSES. 

The  secretary  of  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  auiiouuces  that  the  associatiou  is  ready  to  aid 
the  public  authorities  in  tho  prosecution  of  any  citizen, 
Kepnblicaii  or  Democrat,  who  may  attempt  to  violate  tho 
State  law  against  the  swindle  known  as  political  assess- 
ments. The  secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  at  his  office. 
No.  4 Pine  Street,  any  evidence  that  may  aid  in  securing 
the  conviction  of  ofienders. 

The  provision  of  the  State  law  upon  this  subject  is  ranch 
more  stringent  than  that  of  the  national  law,  and  is  well 
worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  all  committees,  trea- 
surers of  committees,  and  bosses  of  high  or  low  degree,  who 
may  be  contemplatiug  the  little  game  of  assessment.  This 
is  the  law : 

“Section  10.  No  person  shall  directly  or  indirectly  solicit  or  re- 
ceive, or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  in  soliciting  or  receiving, 
any  assessment,  subscription,  contribution,  or  pledge,  for  any  po- 
litical purpose  whatever,  from  any  officer  or  from  any  person  re- 
ceiving, or  entitled  to  receive,  a salary  from  the  State,  or  from 
any  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  political  division  of  the  State, 
or  fees  for  the  di.sehargc  of  any  public  duty,  nor  from  any  mem- 
ber of  any  public  Police  Department,  or  Fire  or  other  department, 
within  this  State,  or  any  of  the  political  divisions  thereof,  nor 
from  any  person  officially  connected  with  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  this  State,  or  in  any  of  the  political  divisions  thereof.” 

It  is  not  “ any  officer”  or  “ any  employ^,”  bat  “ any  person,” 
who  is  prohibited  from  trying  the  swindle.  And  the  pen- 
alty for  violation  of  the  law  is  a fine  of  not  less  than  $50, 
and  not  more  than  $1000,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months, 
or  both. 

This  comes  of  Sunday-school  politics.  Here  is  a simmy- 
sammy  interference  with  the  natural  right  of  bosses  to 
pick  the  pockets  of  employds,  a feminine  regard  for  hon- 
esty and  fair  play,  an  amatonrish  and  sentimental  concern 
for  common  decency.  Senator  Mahone  is  dexterously  try- 
ing to  put  his  hand  through  the  lines  of  the  national  law 
without  hitting  them.  But  the  New  York  law  is  solid. 
The  Snuday-scbool  took  advantage  of  Mr.  John  F.  Smyth’s 
absmice  from  Albany,  and  eifectual  prohibition  of  this  mean- 
est kind  of  Bwiudliug  is  the  result. 


A DANGEROUS  CHALLENGE. 

Senator  McPherson,  of  Now  Jersey,  is  a distingnished 
Democratic  leader  who  was  invited  to  preside  at  the  late 
New  Jersey  Democratic  Convention.  The  spirit  and  the 
ability  with  which  he  does  his  part  of  the  great  work  of 
Democratic  reform  are  shown  by  a remark  in  his  opening 
address.  He  said  of  the  party  of  Lincoln,  Sumner,  and 
Seward, “It  has  been  iu  power  over  twenty  years,  and 
bribery,  fraud,  aud  thievery  compose  its  only  record.” 
From  a co-partisan  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  the  Cipher  Dis- 
patches, Tammany  Hall,  Butler,  and  the  Maryland  Demo- 
cratic performanoes  exposed  by  Governor  Haiulton,  this 
seems  to  be  a strong  statement. 


It  is  one  of  the  remarks  which  display  in  tho  most  Indi- 
croiiH  light  the  Democratic  claim  of  reform.  Democratic 
speakers  and  newspapers  evidently  stippnse  that  a party 
can  succeed  by  wholesale  vituperation  of  its  opponent, 
and  that  tlie  most  crushing  opitbots  and  loudest  luugs  will 
carry  the  day.  Their  chief  reliance  for  some  time  w'os 
upon  Dorsey’s  stories.  But  the  contempt  with  which  the 
country  received  them  has  been  disconcerting.  Tho  one 
thing  which  the  Democratic  party  has  to  fear  is  reminis- 
cence, and  it  is  a singularly  stupid  blunder  to  challenge 
the  comparative  record  of  the  two  parties.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  New  Jei-scy  Senator  has  done.  His  sweeping  a.s- 
sertion  that  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  thi.s 
country  is  one  unallcviated  waste  of  fraud  aud  theft  shows 
how  very  little  patriotism  aud  wisdom  and  uatioual  pride 
tiad  accuracy  of  memory  may  be  fonud  in  a Senator  of  the 
United  States. 

The  last  twenty  years  are  by  far  the  prondest  and  most 
illustrious  epoch  of  American  history,  and  it  is  the  epoch 
of  Republican  ascendency.  The  previous  thirty  years  con- 
stituted the  most  degrmling  epoch  of  that  historj’,  and  it 
was  that  of  the  dominance  of  Senator  McPherson’s  party. 
The  preservation  of  the  Union  was  uot  fraud;  emancipation 
was  not  bribery ; tho  maintenance  of  tho  national  credit 
was  not  thievery.  These  things  were  done  while  Senator 
McPherson’s  party,  as  a party,  declared  the  war  a failure, 
and  denounced  interference  with  slavery,  and  while  Dem- 
ocrats supplied  the  ranks  of  tho  paper-money  party.  The 
memory  of  patriotism  is  like  tho  boy’s  thoughts,  which  are 
“ long,  long  thoughts.”  The  country  does  not  forgot,  nor, 
as  it  surveys  the  achievements  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
does  it  cry,  with  Senator  McPherson,  “ Thievery ! thiev- 
ery !”  That  proud  remembrance  will  not  indeed  prevail 
against  party  misdeeds,  but  it  will  iticlino  the  popular 
heart  to  demand  ample  credentials  of  better  conduct  from 
any  party  which  would  supersede  that  whose  services  have 
been  so  beneficent. 

PERILS  OP  HOME  TRAVEL. 

The  evident  recklessness  with  which  the  Riverdale  steam- 
er was  certified  to  be  safe  has  naturally  excited  a great  deal 
of  curiosity  among  that  part  of  the  suburban  population 
which  depends  upon  ferries  for  access  to  the  city  to  know 
the  condition  of  the  boats  to  which  it  is  obliged  to  trust 
itself.  The  testimony  of  John  McCollom  at  the  investi- 
gation was  rather  startliug  for  the  suburban  residents,  for 
with  tho  air  of  an  accomplished  expert  ho  specified  boats 
which  in  his  opinion  were  extremely  unsafe.  Among  these 
was  the  Staten  Island  ferry-boat  Wcs^eld,  whose  boilers  he 
had  been  employed  to  patch,  and  whose  nigganlly  owners, 
he  said,  would  not  permit  him  to  repair  them  eftectnally,  so 
that  now  he  did  not  consider  them  to  he  secure. 

As  the  Westfield  and  the  other  boats  of  that  ferry  have 
recently  passed  into  new  bands,  it  wsis  a very  interesting 
question  for  Staten-Islanders  who  travel  by  the  Westfield 
every  day  to  know  whether  tho  new  owners  were  aware  of 
the  alleged  insecurity  of  tho  boat.  We  see  by  the  Island 
papers  that  the  owners  lost  no  time  in  determining  the  mat- 
ter. They  applied  to  Messrs.  Couank  & Theall,  the  makers 
of  the  boiler  of  tho  Westfield,  and  they  promptly  examined 
it,  and  reported  unreservedly  that  it  was  entirely  safe,  that 
it  had  never  been  necessary  to  replace  it,  and  that  it  was 
always  kept  in  the  best  order.  It  appeared  also  that 
McCollom  is  not  a first-class  workman.  The  snperintend- 
ent  of  the  feny  also  states  that  he  personally  regularly  ex- 
amines and  tests  the  boilers. 

In  this  case,  thorofuro,  there  wonld  seem  to  be  no  reason 
for  appreliension.  But  there  is  always  occasion  for  tho 
most  careful  scrutiny  and  care.  There  is  plenty  of  proof 
of  crimiual  negligence  in  the  supervision  of  the  ferries  aud 
railroads  that  lead  to  the  city ; and,  as  we  lately  pointed 
out,  nobody  is  punished  for  the  slaughter  which  periodic- 
ally occurs.  


PERSONAL. 

Whkn  off  the  stage  Salvini  impresses  one  as  entirely  lacking 
ill  that  subtlety  which  so  distinguishes  him  on  the  boards.  Nei- 
ther his  conversation  nor  his  face  suggests  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  delicate  and  fine  intellectual  resources  of  his  interpretation  of 
Conrad  or  Othello.  Great  as  an  actor,  as  a man  he  seems  ordi- 
nary, save  for  his  size. 

—A  New  York  merchant  who  returned  last  week  from  a visit 
to  Europe  was  most  impressed  when  passing  near  Washington 
Market,  where  the  pavements  abound  in  baskets  of  peaches,  grapes, 
plums,  and  Bartlett  peare : “ It  docs  me  good,”  he  said,  “ to  sec  the 
fruit.  In  Europe  there  is  nothing  like  it — nothing  to  compare 
with  the  abundance  of  it  and  the  beauty  of  it.” 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  F.  IlAxnEi.D,  late  Moderator  of  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly,  ami  for  many  years  a well-known  cler- 
gyman of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  died  of  heart-disease, 
September  22,  at  bis  home  in  Summit,  New  Jersey.  He  was  bom 
in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  in  1807,  was  graduated  from  Middlcbury 
(Vermont)  College  in  1829,  and  in  1832  from  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  the  latter  year  he  took  charge  of  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Sev- 
enth Presbyterian  Churcli,  at  Broome  and  Ridge  streets,  in  this 
city,  in  1836,  and  during  his  administration  the  membership  was 
over  one  thousand.  Dr.  Hatfield  was  called  to  the  North  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1856,  and  was  its  pastor  until  1863,  when  he 
b^me  financial  agent  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Hatfield  was  given  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  June 
2 of  this  year. 

— The  number  of  young  artists  who  have  had  a thorough  train- 
ing iu  the  art  schools  of  Paris  and  other  European  cities  is  much 
larger  in  this  metropolis  than  ever  before ; and  though  they  can 
not  sell  all  the  studio  pictures  they  paint,  their  services  in  the  dec- 
oration of  tlie  exterior  and  interior  of  private  residences  are  likely 
to  become  extremely  remunerative.  Work  like  that  done  recently 
bv  Mr.  Walter  Sjurlaiv  on  the  frieze  of  Mr.  D.  0.  Mills’s  dining- 
room, and  by  Mr.  Francis  Laterop,  Mr.  W.  H.  Low,  and  Mr.  Mait- 
land Armstrono  in  other  houses,  is  interesting  not  only  in  itself, 
but  as  indicative  of  a new  aud  promising  field  for  our  best  native 
artistic  talent. 

— It  was  two  hundred  years  ago  that  Vienna  was  delivered  from 
the  Turkish  siege,  and  on  the  last  anniversary  of  that  memorable 
occasion  a memorial  stone  was  unveiled  on  a neighboring  hill,  in- 
scribed with  tho  words : “ From  these  heights,  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  September,  1683,  John  Romisch  Sobirski,  King  of  Po- 
land, the  Imperial  Lieutenant-General  Duke  Charles  of  I^rraine, 
the  Electoral  Princes  John  Gborgk  Komiscr  of  Saxony  and  Max 
Ehakuxl  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Gkorob  Frederick  of  Waldeck,  the 


Margraves  Hermann  and  Lorus  William  of  Baden,  and  other  com- 
manders, descended  with  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Leofold  R6- 
MiscH,  and  with  German  and  Polish  auxiliary  forces,  to  the  battle 
for  the  delivery  of  tho  city  of  Vienna,  which  liad  been  sorely  dis- 
tressed through  a siege  of  sixty-onc  days  by  the  Turkish  anny.” 
Vienna  despises  the  Turks  nowadays. 

— A number  of  tenants  recently  evicted  from  Colonel  Hare’s  es- 
tate, near  Tipperary,  Irelaml,  applied  for  out-door  relief  to  the 
guardians  of  the  poor.  They  were  in  wretched  condition,  and 
compelled  at  night  to  shelter  themselves  with  boughs  of  trees  and 
to  sleep  in  the  ditches.  The  guardians  refused  their  application. 

— The  Khedive  of  Egypt  sleeps  five  hours  nightly,  omits  the  usu- 
al sie.stu,  and  works  sixuwn  hours  daily.  He  recently  visited  an 
Egyptian  hospital  whicli  had  no  floors,  no  doors,  no  windows,  holes 
in  the  roof  large  enougli  to  admit  a man,  and  general  destitution 
enough  to  sliock  a brute.  This  hospital  is  described  by  the  Euro- 
pean doctor  who  i.s  in  diiiige  of  it  as  “ better  tlian  most  of  the 
iiospitals  in  Egypt.” 

— Telegrams  from  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
from  the  Cauca.su.s,  the  Crimea,  Siberia,  and  Poland,  testify  in  warm 
terms  of  the  affection  in  which  tlie  great  novelist  Tocrccexeff  was 
held  by  his  nation.  In  the  universities  and  eliiet  schools  of  Russia 
arrangements  are  making  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  founding 
scholarships — a tribute  never  before  paid  to  a novelist. 

— The  awful  infant  mortality  and  the  enormous  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  in  the  West  indies  arc  said  to  be  due  not  to  any 
actual  or  innate  immoral  disposition  of  tlie  black  man,  nov  to  the 
black  woman’s  want  of  care  of  her  offspring,  but  to  the  scarcity 
and  bad  quality  of  the  food,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  homes. 

— An  English  clergyman  writes  that  there  are  four  thousand 
unemployed  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England,  many  of  whom 
arc  both  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  who  can  not  find  anything 
to  do.  “ The  fact  is,  a clergyman  past  forty  finds  it  year  by  year 
increasingly  difficult  to  get  employment.  Younger  men  are  pre- 
ferred.” Yet  “ experienced  men  would  do  far  more  good  in  coun- 
try parishes  than  their  junior  brethren.” 

— The  Comte  de  Chambord’s  will  began  as  ftdlows : “ I die  a 
good  Christian  and  a Catholic.  I feel  no  hatred  for  any  one.  1 
frrgive  all  those  who  have  injured  me,  and  I beg  all  those  whom 
I may  have  wronged  in  any  way  to  pardon  me.  I pray  Almighty 
God  to  save  my  soul.” 

— Miss  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was  forbidden  to  hold 
services  in  Geneva.  She  violated  the  order  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  was  arrested  in  each  instance,  and  conducted  by  the  police 
to  the  frontier  of  the  canton. 

— It  may  be  pleasant  for  tho  members  of  the  late  Co-operative 
Dress  Association  of  this  city  to  learn  that  at  ttic  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  tho  Ladies’  Dress  Association  (limited)  of  London 
there  were  an  angry  discussion,  a scene  of  disorder,  and  assertions 
that  the  value  of  the  stock  had  been  considerably  overestimated, 
and  that  the  stockholders  had  not  yet  received  any  dividends. 

— Riders  of  bicycles  are  sometimes  in  peril.  A half-dozen  of 
them  were  gliding  down  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  a few  days 
ago,  when  a horse  attached  to  a wagon  slipped  on  the  asphalt 
pavement,  and  in  falling  caught  his  leg  in  the  wheel  of  one  of  tho 
bicycles,  throwing  the  rider  so  heavily  as  to  render  him  oncon- 
scioiis.  The  next  rider,  unable  to  stop  his  machine,  rode  on  to  the 
prostrate  animal,  which  kicked  him  violently,  breaking  his  right 
thigh  and  right  arm. 

— A fairy  “ tea  service”  of  very  diminutive  proportions  has  been 
made  by  a German  manufacturer,  and  presented  to  the  German 
Crown  Prince.  The  tea-tray  was  beaten  out  of  an  old  Prussian 
coin  the  size  of  a copper  cent.  The  tea-pot  was  made  of  a coin 
half  the  size  of  a cent,  and  its  cover  of  a coin  one-quarter  that 
size.  AU  the  pieces  are  so  wrought  that  one  can  easily  recognize 
each  coin,  either  from  the  inscription  or  from  the  arms  stamped 
upon  it. 

— A Roman  house  has  been  discovered  in  Franco,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Drome,  about  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Its  floor  was  of  mosaic,  aud  fragments  of  the  bases  and  capitals  of 
small  Doric  pillars  were  found  in  place.  Among  tlie  debris  were 
pieces  of  black  and  red  pottery,  of  wine  vessels,  and  of  bones  of 
domestic  animals  that  had  been  used  for  food  or  for  sacrifice. 
There  were  also  some  box-wood  pins  used  by  Roman  ladies  for 
fa.stening  their  hair. 

— A gypsy  king  was  arrested  recently  in  Warwickshire.  He, 
his  son,  daughters,  and  grandchildren — altogether  about  one  hun- 
dred persons — have  led  a wandering  life  in  four  large  caravans  for 
many  years.  His  offense  was  an  assault  upon  a pound-keeper. 

It  took  eight  policemen  to  capture  him. 

— A bedroom  steward  of  the  Cunard  steam-ship  Serrna  was  sent 
to  jail  for  six  months  for  stealing  a pocket-book  from  a passenger 
on  board  the  vessel.  The  pocket-book  contained  a letter  of  ci^- 
it  for  $70,000,  two  drafts  for  $260  each,  one  draft  for  $126,  and 
several  bills  of  exchange  for  $6000  each.  The  theft  was  com- 
mitted while  the  passenger  was  asleep  in  his  berth ; and  tho  thief 
was  detected  by  his  effort  to  negotiate  one  of  the  drafts  at  a Liv- 
erpool pawnbroker’s. 

— Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green,  while  talking  to  a friend  recently,  re- 
called with  animation  some  incidents  of  the  days  of  his  Comp- 
trollership  during  the  Tweed  regime,  when  “for  two  years  the 
only  government  the  city  had  was  in  the  Comptroller’s  office,”  and 
when  he  sat  in  the  Board  of  Apportionment  in  the  company  of 
such  choice  spirits  as  Tweed,  Sweeny,  Hall,  and  Connolly.  The 
history  of  that  period,  he  said,  lias  never  been  written.  Mr.  Gbxkn 
has  been  urged  very  strongly  of  late  to  commit  some  of  his  recol- 
lections to  paper.  Tlie  number  of  times  that  his  Ufe  was  in  dan- 
ger is  doubtless  unknown  even  to  himself,  but  a description  of 
some  of  them  would  be  very  interesting  reading. 

— Life  at  Homburg,  says  the  Saturday  Review,  is  veiy  much  like 
life  at  any  other  German  bath.  It  is  the  usual  routine  of  drinking 
and  bathing,  enlivened  by  listening  to  bands  aud  gossip — a monot- 
onous kind  of  existence,  delightful  to  some  and  dreadfully  weari- 
sniiic  to  others.  As  a general  rule,  the  healing  springs  in  which 
sick  folks  are  bidden  wash  and  be  clean  lie  in  stifling  valleys  where 
the  air  is  so  relaxing  that  it  can  not  assist,  if  it  does  not  positively 
retard,  the  work  of  restoration.  But  Homburg  lies  on  the  open 
hill-side,  and  has  a constant  supply  of  fresh  bracing  air.  The 
town  is  said  to  contain  eight  thousand  iniiabilants,  but  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  mind  of  the  casual  visitor  is  that  there  is  no 
town  independent  of  the  visitors. 

— “ The  settler  in  the  far  West  of  America,”  says  the  lAindon 
Times,  “ lias  left  all  that  he  most  dearly  values  behind  him,  if  he 
be  a man  of  ciiucation  and  refined  tastes.  He  has,  indeed,  a water- 
proof roof  over  his  head,  with  an  abundance  of  coarse  and  monot- 
onous fare.  But  he  abandons  indefinitely  the  pleasures  of  con- 
genial society.  Even  the  agricuUnrist  is  ‘ crowded  up’  by  rough 
neighbors,  and  the  cattle-breeder  must  fall  back  on  the  oompany 
of  liis  cow-boys.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a man  in  the  vigor  M Ua 
youth,  exhilarated  by  the  pleasures  of  hope,  and  overflowing  wlfli 
high  animal  spirits,  to  kennel  in  a hovel  and  pass  long  days  m 
saddle.  But  as  years  go  on,  and  he  suspects  that  age  is  stek]||K 
upon  him,  he  begins  to  fret  over  the  bumble  success  that 
amounts  to  heart-breaking  failure.  Marriage,  of  course,  ia  out  of 
the  question,  unless  he  marries  so  far  beneath  him  that  be  ml^t 
almost  as  well  have  mated  with  an  Indian  squaw.  These  undel^ 
able  facts  must  be  looked  fairly  in  the  face  by  any  one  who  thion  - 
of  turning  to  acoonnt  his  energy  and  small  means  by  pushing  his 
fortunes  in  the  far  West  of  America” — or,  we  may  add,  iu  any 
new  country  whatsoever.  , 
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of  last  y<»r,  and  indorses  Governor  Cleveland’s  administration, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  nomination  of  candidates  began 
with  a bitter  and  prolonged  contest  between  the  “ machine”  candi- 
date for  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Maynard,  and  Mr.  Kelly’s.  It  re- 
sultetl  in  the  nomination  of  the  former  by  a vote  of  207  to  182. 
Mr.  Kelly  left  the  hall  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pcrcell’s  defeat  became 
apparent.  His  followers  remained  to  see  the  fight  out ; but  it  was 
evident  that  the  “ machine”  candidates  would  be  put  through. 

The  head  of  the  ticket,  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Maynard,  is  a lawyer  by 
profession,  and  he  has  been  a Democrat  ever  since  he  entered  pub- 
lic life.  He  was  born  in  Bovina,  Delaware  County,  this  State, 
April  9,  1838.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  18«2, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  following  year.  Since  1865 
he  has  lived  in  Stamford,  and  practiced  both  law  and  politics.  He 
served  as  Supervisor,  and  as  President  of  that  town  for  several 
years,  and  was  first  elected  a member  of  the  Assembly  in  1876 
He  was  re-elected  in  1876. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Chapin,  candidate  for  the  position  of  State  Comp- 
troller, was  born  at  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1848.  After  attending  various  public  and  private  schools, 
he  was  adnntted  to  Williams  College  in  1865,  and  graduated  in 
1869.  On  completing  the  regular  course  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  Mr.  Chapin  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar.  A 
y^r  later  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
^ork  bar.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  re-elected  the 
following  year,  and  was  chosen  Speaker.  He  is  among  the  young- 
est of  those  who  have  held  that  position. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Ma.xwell,  candidate  for  re-election  as  State 
Treasurer  is  a little  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  resides  at  Batavia, 
where  he  has  large  business  interests.  He  is  a farmer’s  son,  and 
was  l)orn  in  Washington  County.  Graduating  at  the  Albany  Nor- 
mal School,  he  entered  upon  teaching,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
Greenwich,  New  York.  Afterward  he  taught  school  in  Kenosha 
Wisconsin,  but  later  on  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the 
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ALFRED  C.  CHAPIN,  CANDIDATE  FOR  COMPTROLLER 

I’uoToaiAniB)  iiY  Notman. 


AT  BUFFALO. 

The  New  York  Democratic 
State  Convention  was  organized 
in  the  New  Miusic  Hall  at  Buf- 
falo on  the  27th  ult.,  with  the 
Hon.  Alfred  C.  Chapin  tem- 
porary chainn.m.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  first . that  tlie 
“ slate”  lyhich  had  been  prepared 
by  the  State  Committee,  witli  the 
possible  exception  of  Mr.  Kkl- 
Lv’s  ciindidiite  for  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Pi  n- 
CELL,  would  be  nominated.  In 
sjiitc  of  (he  general  desire  for 
“harmony,”  there  was  evidently 
a very  bitter  feeling  against  .Mr. 
Kelly  in  the  minds  of  the  rural 
Deniocraey.  His  power  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  too  great  to 
admit  of  the  exclusion  of  tlic 
Tammany  delegation,  and  tlie 
necessity  of  idaeaiing  their  chief 
was  painfully  ajijiareiit  to  their 
opponents.  Tammany  was  tliere- 
fore  admitteil,  with  an  allotment 
of  tweiitv-four  delegaU'S,  Ten 
were  given  to  Irving  Hall.  The 
County  Democracy  wa.s,  however, 
declared,  liy  a large  majority,  to 
be  the  regular  organization.  The 
platform,  which  rc-afiiiins  tlmt 


produce  bu«inc^.J.  Bij 
becoming  impaired,  he  remned 
to  the  East,  and  took  ti« 
malting  businws  in  BaUru. 

Mr.  DEKHisO’Biuix,04ihJldn« 

for  Attomey-Gcneralyjnii 

at  Ogdensburg,  in’tbL  Sl(»te,of 
Irish  parents,  and  is  in  fefonj. 
seventh  year.  Hisbothoodwu 
passed  on  a farm,  and  he  bid  a 
common  - school  and  indemk 
education.  He  studied  la*  u 
Ogdensbiii^,  and  was  idmiued 
to  the  bar  in  May,  1861.  lathe 
autumn  of  that  year  he  ealerel 
the  practice  of  the  la*  at  Witer- 
town,  where  he  has  siuoe  redded. 
In  1877  he  was  the  Detnocm'io 
nominee  for  District  Attorney  of 
Jefferson  Countv,  and  a ym 
later  was  elected’ Mavor  of  Wa 
tcrtowiL  In  1880  be  *u  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  Coo- 
gress  in  his  district,  but  *«  da 
feated  by  Mr.  Warseb  Mum 
He  was  a dele^te  to  rerend 
State  Democratic  CoiiTentions, 
and  has  been  on  the  State  IW 
cratic  Committee  the  put  three 
years. 

The  candidate  for  Sute  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor  is  Mr.  Ei.- 
nathan  Sweet,  of  Albany. 


ROBERT  A.  MAXWELL 
TKEA8CRER,— I>ij( 


DENNIS  O'BRIEN,  CANDIDATE  FOR  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL— Puotoorapuep  nv  Harts. 
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THIRLBY  HALL* 

By  W.  F.  NORRIS, 

Author  or  “ Matbimont,”  “Molt.r.  Dk  Mbbsao,’’ 
“No  Nbw  Thing,”  “ Hbafs  or  Monbv,"  mo. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

I OCT  ISTO  BOCBTrUL  COMPANY. 

For  a week  or  more  all  Franzenshtihe  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  exploit  of  which  Lady 
Constance  had  been  the  heroine,  and  I — at  a re- 
spectful distance — the  hero.  The  newspapers 
commented  upon  this  latest  instance  of  English 
eccentricity  in  terms  half  flattering,  half  ironical, 
while  among  the  rank  and  file  of  Lady  Constance’s 
admirers  the  share  which  I had  taken  in  it  was 
naturally  the  subject  of  some  envy  and  jealousy. 
Herr  Von  Schortzheim  and  Herr  Von  Pfortzheim, 
of  the  Body-Guard,  proposed,  indeed,  to  mount 
their  chargers  and  sally  forth  to  the  Friedensberg 
without  delay  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  Suabian 
horsemanship,  and  had  accepted  the  offer  of  three 
to  one,  laid  by  Herr  Von  Simrtzheira  of  the  same 
regiment,  that  they  would  not  get  from  Franzens- 
hohe  to  the  top  of  the  liill  and  back  again  within 
the  two  hours,  when  their  ardor  was  quenched  by 
a direct  prohibition  from  King  Rudolf,  who  had 
got  wind  of  the  affair,  and  gave  it  to  be  distinct- 
ly understood  that  such  acts  of  headlong  folly 
were  by  no  means  to  his  taste. 

At  the  first  court  ball  of  the  season,  which  was 
given  soon  afterward,  a mild  rebuke  was  address- 
ed to  myself  from  the  same  exalted  quarter.  His 
Majesty,  after  opening  the  proceedings  according 
to  usage  by  leading  a stately  polonaise,  in  which 
all  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  realm  took  part, 
was  pleased  to  pause  before  me  and  to  inform 
me  that  he  had  heard  of  my  escapade.  “Cli6 
ne  fons  en  fais  psis  mon  goinbliment,  monsieur,” 
said  he,  in  the  remarkable  dialect  then  affected 
at  German  courts,  and  he  went  on  to  point  out 
how  truly  pitiable  would  have  been  my  position 
if  a life  full  of  promise,  usefulness,  and  charm 
had  been  cut  short  through  my  heedless  conduct 
“ I,  for  one,  could  with  difficulty  have  brought 
myself  to  pardon  you,”  he  said. 

Considering  that  it  was  Lady  Constance  who 
had  involved  the  aforesaid  valuable  life  and  my 
worthless  one  in  a common  peril,  this  stricture 
seemed  hardly  merited ; but  I bowed  my  head 
beneath  it  in  silence,  and  the  worthy  old  gentle- 
man, thinking  perhaps  that  he  had  been  too  hard 
upon  me,  singled  me  out  for  some  flattering  marks 
of  favor  later  in  the  evening.  Upon  the  whole, 
1 benefited  by  what  had  occurred  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Among  the  Schortzheiins  and  the 
Pfortzheims  I obtained  the  reputation  of  a dare- 
devil fellow  who  would  stick  at  nothing ; the  la- 
dies, both  native  and  foreign,  made  a lion  of  me 
in  a small  way ; and,  what  was  far  better.  Lady 
Constance  became  greatly  softened  in  her  man- 
ner toward  me  when  we  were  alone.  She  was 
sorry  for  me,  I thought ; and  if  that  was  not 
much  to  have  gained,  it  was  at  any  rate  better 
than  nothing. 

Let  a man  be  never  so  hopeless  and  forlorn,  he 
can  not  in  early  youth  very  well  keep  himself 
from  occasional  lapses  into  high  spirits,  and  can- 
dor compels  me  to  acknowledge  that  I did  not  at 
this  time  find  the  world  so  gloomy  as  I felt  it  my 
duty  to  do.  Pemberton,  the  first  attach^,  who 
returned  from  leave  in  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter, proved  to  be  an  old  school-fellow,  a few  years 
my  senior,  of  whom  I had  known  something  at 
Eton,  and  we  soon  became  fast  friends.  Pem- 
berton was  not  in  love  with  Lady  Constance, 
which  was  a comfort.  He  was  a cheery,  brisk 
little  fellow,  who  fluttered  about  Franzenshohe 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure  day  and  night,  and  gather- 
ed honey  from  a great  variety  of  flowers.  Under 
his  able  guidance  I improved  my  knowledge  of 
German  life  and  manners  in  other  than  court  and 
aristocratic  circles,  and  spent  many  a merry  even- 
ing among  the  bourgeoisie,  or  in  the  Bierhallen 
where  the  student-s  congregated,  and  whore  the 
atmosphere  was  so  tlnck  with  smoke  that  one 
could  hardly  see  one’s  opposite  neighbor. 

These  Bierhallen  varied  in  rank  and  respecta- 
bility, some  depending  for  their  attraction  entire- 
ly upon  beer  and  music,  others  holding  out  baits 
of  a less  innocent  kind,  while  one  at  least  was  lit- 
tle better  than  a gambling  hell.  It  was  at  the 
latter  establishment  that  I chanced  one  evening 
to  meet  with  an  adventure  which  in  the  sequel 
was  productive  of  permanent  and  serious  influ- 
ences upon  my  life.  I was  alone,  for  Pemberton 
had  gone  to  a ball  to  which  I had  not  been  in- 
vited, and  I strolled  into  this  place  merely  to  fill 
up  the  evening,  not  to  play  baccarat  or  roulette 
— the  company  being  usually  composed  of  per- 
sons whom  one  felt  more  inclined  to  watch  than 
to  sit  down  to  a card  table  with.  It  was  a long, 
low-pitched,  dirty  room,  crowded  with  noisy  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom  were  playing  billiards,  some 
dominoes,  while  the  majority  smoked,  drank  beer, 
and  look^  on.  Sometimes  a good  deal  of  high 
play  took  place  in  this  shady  retreat ; but  on  that 
occasion  the  gambling  element  was  represented 
only  by  a group  of  four  men  in  a corner,  who 
were  cutting  and  shuffling  in  philosophic  indiffer- 
ence to  the  hubbub  that  was  going  on  around 
them.  The  noise,  the  foul  air,  and  the  unusually 
tame  character  of  the  proceedings  would  soon 
have  driven  me  away,  if  I had  not  gradually  be- 
come interested  in  those  four  card-players— or  at 
least  in  one  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
an  Englishman,  and  that  of  itself  would  have 
been  enough  to  excite  my  curiosity,  for  English- 
men were  not  common  in  Franzenshohe  in  those 
days.  He  was  a pale,  fair-complexioned,  rather 
dissipated-looking  man,  whose  age  might  have 
been  five-ond-thirty,  or  thereabouts.  He  wore  a 
mustache.  whiBh-Jed  me  to  set  him  down  as 


either  a cavalry  officer  or  a scamp;  but  I inclined 
to  the  former  belief,  partly  because  he  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a gentleman,  and  partly  be- 
cause, after  watching  him  and  his  friends  for  a 
lime,  I shrewdly  suspected  that  he  had  fallen 
among  thieves.  His  three  companions  were  for- 
eigners of  a type  which  it  was  easy  enough  to 
classify.  Every  now  and  again  I caught  them 
exchanging  a significant  glance  or  a scarcely  per- 
ceptible smile.  Evidently  they  were  having  a 
fine  time  of  it;  and  evidently  also  my  unfortu- 
nate compatriot  was  not  quite  in  a condition  to 
look  after  his  own  interests.  The  hand  which 
lifted  his  glass  of  brandy  and  water  to  his  lips 
was  deplorably  unsteady ; he  was  making  efforts 
to  concentrate  his  muddled  brains  upon  the  game 
which  would  have  been  comical  if  they  had  not 
been  rather  melancholy  to  witness ; and  the  puz- 
zled frown  with  which  he  regarded  the  three 
rogues  showed  that  he  had  a foggy  idea  that  all 
was  not  as  it  should  be.  I always  felt  that  dis- 
reputable Englishmen  had  a special  claim  upon 
my  sympathies,  for  I had  not  yet  given  up  the  no- 
tion that  I might  some  day  recognize  my  cousin 
Harry  in  the  jierson  of  one  of  them ; added  to 
which,  it  seemed  extremely  likely  that  tlierc  would 
be  a row  before  very  long.  So  I thought  I would 
stay  where  I was,  and  see  what  would  come  of 
it  all. 

My  expectations  were  not  di.sappointed.  The 
Englishman,  who,  instead  of  growing  more  tipsy, 
had  apparently  recovered  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties as  the  evening  advanced,  detected  at  last  what 
no  doubt  had  been  going  on  the  whole  time.  He 
brought  his  hand  sharply  down  upon  the  wrist  of 
the  dealer,  who  was  sitting  next  to  him,  forced 
the  cards  out  of  the  man’s  fingers,  and  glancing 
at  tliem,  remarked,  quietly,  “ I thought  as  much  ! 
Now  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  hand  me  back  the 
money  you  have  stolen  from  me.” 

The  sharpers  knew  better  than  to  comply  with 
this  modest  rwjuest.  The  whole  three  of  them 
started  to  their  feet  and  began  storming  and  vo- 
eiferating;  a crowd  collected  round  the  table; 
the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  came  running 
up  to  entreat  tlie  gentlemen  to  finisli  their  dis- 
pute outside  and  not  to  get  him  into  trouble  by 
quarrelling  on  the  premi.ses;  and  in  a few  min- 
utes the  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  jostled  to 
the  door  and  ejected,  the  Englishman  still  stick- 
ing to  his  man  like  grim  death.  The  time  for 
justifiable  intervention  seemed  to  have  come.  I 
puslied  my  way  through  tlie  crowd,  and,  on  emer- 
ging into  the  .street,  found  my  luckless  countryman 
ill  a sorry  plight.  Two  of  his  friends  had  van- 
ished, but  tlio  third  had  got  him  down  upon 
Ills  back  and  was  diligently  pounding  his  head 
again.st  the  hard  atones.  To  free  him  from  his 
assailant  was  a matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  but, 
unfortunately,  while  I was  bending  over  him  and 
inquiring  whether  he  was  much  hurt,  the  swin- 
dler decamped  with  the  H|)oil. 

The  Englishman  got  up,  gasping,  but  not  much 
the  worse  for  his  roiigli  treatment ; and  then, 
before  we  had  time  to  exchange  a word,  up  came 
a policeman,  and,  with  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind,  took  us  Ixith  into  custody  for  public  brawl- 
iug.  In  vain  I a.ssured  this  wooden-headed  func- 
tionary that  he  had  saddled  the  wrong  horse ; in 
vain  I gave  him  my  name  and  address,  warning 
him  that  he  would  arrest  me  at  his  own  proper 
peril ; he  refused  to  be  reasoned  with.  He  had 
taken  us  in  the  act,  he  averred,  and  anything  that 
we  might  have  to  say  in  our  ilefense  must  be  said 
to  his  superiors  next  day.  So,  as  I really  could  not 
consent  to  be  locked  up,  I was  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands.  It 
being  advisable  on  all  grounds  to  avoid  needless 
violence,  I contented  myself  with  jerking  Dog- 
berry’s legs  from  under  him,  and  depositing  him 
very  comfortably  in  a heap  of  mud,  and  while  he 
lay  there  bellowing  lustily,  my  fellow-prisoner 
and  I bolted  down  the  street  like  lamp-lighters. 
Whether  he  gave  chase  or  not  I don’t  know,  but 
we  saw  no  more  of  him.  We  darted  swiftly 
through  the  narrow  by-ways  of  the  old  town, 
where  our  capture  had  been  effected,  and  when 
we  reached  the  public  gardens  and  the  Neustadt, 
which  quarter  represents  tiie  Mayfair  of  Franzens- 
hohe, we  felt  ourselve.s  tolerably  safe. 

However,  it  was  just  us  well  not  to  linger  even 
in  that  less  dangerous  neighborhood;  and  so  my 
companion  appeared  to  think.  “I’m  very  much 
obliged  to  you,”  said  he,  brcathles.sly ; “ but  it 
won’t  do  for  us  to  stand  here  and  say  polite 
things.  See  you  again,  I hope.  I'm  staying  at 
the  Romischer  Hof,  and  my  name  is  Chapman. 
Good-night,  and  many  thanks.” 

Ho  hurried  away  as  he  spoke,  and  I thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  his  example.  I 
was  soon  sound  asleep,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
awoke  and  was  indulging  in  an  amused  retro- 
spect of  last  night’s  scuffle  that  it  occitfred  to  me 
that  I had  done  a rather  stupid  thing  in  giving 
my  name  to  the  insulted  policeman.  This  im- 
pression was  disagreeably  confinned  some  hours 
later,  when  a message  was  brought  to  the  Ghan- 
cellcric  requesting  my  immediate  attendance  upon 
my  chief.  Pemberton,  to  whom  I had  related  the 
events  of  the  previous  evening,  remarked,  cheer- 
fully, “ Now  you’re  going  to  catch  it,”  and  I went 
upstairs  feeling  very  much  as  I bad  been  used 
to  do  in  by-gone  days  when  told  to  “ stay  after 
twelve”  for  an  interview  with  tlie  liead  master. 

I found  Lord  Rossan  in  his  study,  sitting  be- 
hind a table  loaded  with  blue-books  and  dispatch- 
boxes.  He  had  intrenched  himself,  as  it  were,  in 
a strong  position ; he  had  put  on  a black  coat, 
and  his  countenance  wore  the  expression  of  au- 
stere dignity  which  befits  the  envoy  of  a great  na- 
tion. From  all  these  portents  I gathered  that  a 
severe  wigging  was  in  store  for  me,  and  the  sar- 
castic “ Well,  Mr.  Maxwell !”  with  which  my  en- 
trance was  saluted  was  anything  but  re-assuring. 

I said  I believed  I had  been  sent  for. 

“And  I presume,”  Lord  Eossan  remarked, 
“ that  you  expected  to  be  sent  for.  Really  I am 
at  a loss  to  understand  what  can  have  been  your 
ooiMlBpting  yooiMlf  as  you  did  hut 


night,  unless,  indeed,  you  arc  ambitious  of  being 
dismissed  from  her  Majesty’s  service  with  igno- 
miny.” 

I replied  that  I was  not  aware  of  having  done 
anything  as  yet  to  justify  such  extreme  measures. 

Oh,  indeed  1 you  don’t  think  you  have  gone 
far  enough  ? Then  let  me  advise  you  to  continue 
as  you  have  begun,  and  you  will  probably  arrive 
at  the  desired  result.  Make  some  more  public 
disturbances  in  gambling  saloons,  mix  yourself 
up  with  a few  more  gangs  of  swindlers,  knock 
down  another  policeman  or  two,  and  then  come 
to  roe  and  ask  me  to  recomn^d  you  for  promo- 
tion.” 

“ I didn’t  knock  him  down,”  said  L feebly ; “ I 
only  laid  him  upon  his  back.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  That,  of  course,  makes 
all  the  difference.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Chief  of  the  Police,  who  has  just  called  upon  me 
to  lodge  a serious  complaint  against  you,  is  hard- 
ly likely  to  appreciate  these  subtle  distinctions  at 
their  proper  value.  1 suppose  you  are  aware  that, 
if  you  had  not  happened  to  be  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  British  Legation,  you  would  be  at  tliis  mo- 
ment in  prison  upon  a chai-ge  of  having  assaulted 
tlic  police  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed^  be  rath- 
er a fortunate  thing  that  I w<u  attaimed  to  the 
staff  of  the  British  Legation ; and  although  I did 
not  say  this,  the  thought  that  was  passing  through 
my  mind  was  probably  legible  upon  my  features, 
for  Lord  Rossan  continued : 

“ It  is  true  that  your  position  and  mine  have 
preserved  you  from  penal  consequences  so  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned ; but  whether  you 
will  find  that  a matter  for  personal  congratula- 
tion is  another  question.  You  do  not  appear  to 
have  taken  into  consideration  what  is  neverthe- 
less a very  certain  fact,  that  I am  responsible 
for  those  who  act  under  me,  aud  that,  if  it  bring 
discredit  upon  me,  I have  very  little  choice  but 
to  dispense  with  their  services.” 

I was  really  a good  deal  frightened  by  this 
time.  “ Will  you  allow  me  to  give  my  version 
of  the  affair  ?”  I asked,  humbly. 

“ I shall  be  delighted,”  answered  Lord  Rossan ; 
“ only  I must  tell  you  that  nothing  can  extenuate 
offenses  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  mere  A B G of 
your  duty  to  keep  out  of  rows,  and  more  particu- 
larly out  of  street  rows.  However,  pray  go  on ; 

I am  all  attention.” 

I tlien  gave  a circumstantial  account  of  what 
liad  happened,  at  the  end  of  which  Lord  Rossan 
professed  himself  unable  to  see  in  what  way  I 
had  improved  my  case.  “ The  question,”  he  ob- 
served, “ is  not  whether  the  man  was  right  in  ar- 
resting you,  still  less  whether  you  were  justified 
in  breaking  away  from  him.  Your  fault  con- 
sisted ill  getting  into  a row  at  all ; and,  as  I told 
you  before,  that  is  a fault  which,  fiom  the  nature 
of  the  case,  admits  of  no  excuse.” 

Nevertlieless,  1 had  detected  a twitching  about 
the  muscles  of  his  ciieek,  and  a quickly  suppress- 
ed twinkle  in  the  conier  of  his  eye,  which  led  me 
to  hope  that  his  bark  would  prove  worse  than 
his  bite.  “In  point  of  fact.  Maxwell,”  he  went 
on  presently,  in  a more  friendly  tone,  “ you  have 
only  one  plea  to  offer,  the  plea  of  inexperience, 
and  that  I am  ready  to  accept.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  bring  it  forward  a second  time,  remem- 
ber. Remember  also  in  future  that  you  are  not 
exactly  a free  agent  here,  and  that  you  can  not 
damage  your  own  reputation  without  in  some 
measure  damaging  mine,  as  well  os  that  of  your 
nation.” 

He  resumed,  after  a short  pause:  “ I may  per- 
liaps  add  that  wlieii  one  is  in  low  places  of  re- 
sort, one  is,  or  ought  to  be,  especially  cautious 
about  speaking  to  strangers,  and  that  if  one  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  one  is  not  such  an  infernal  ass — ahem ! — 
I say  one  should  not  be  so  impervious  to  all  the 
promptings  of  common-sense — as  to  make  known 
one’s  identity.” 

I admitted  that  1 had  done  foolishly  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  expressed  my  sincere  contrition ; aud 
Lord  Rossan,  who  perhaps  found  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  re-assurae  an  air  of  judicial  severity  after 
his  little  slip  of  the  tongue,  ended  by  laughing 
good-humoreclly.  “ Don’t  do  it  again,  that’s  all,” 
he  said.  “ As  for  your  friend,  whose  name,  luck- 
ily for  liimself,  has  not  transpired,  you  may  tell 
him  from  me  that  I am  delighted  to  think  lie  has 
been  robbed  of  his  money,  and  that  I trust  he 
will  lose  no  time  in  removing  himself  from  Pran- 
zenshdiie.” 

I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  deliver  this  mes- 
sage verbatim ; but  I communicated  the  substance 
of  it  to  Mr.  Chapman,  whom  I sought  out  at  his 
hotel  later  in  the  day,  and  who  did  not  seem  to 
attach  much  importonce  to  it.  Seen  in  the  light 
of  day,  Mr.  Chapman  was  an  older,  paler,  and 
somewhat  more  debauched-looking  person  tlian 
he  had  appeared  the  night  before;  but,  to  set 
against  these  disadvantages,  he  had  a pleasant 
voice,  and  there  was  something  peculiarly  win- 
ning in  his  manner.  He  thanked  me  warmly  for 
my  timely  assistance,  said  how  sorry  he  was  that 
my  good-nature  should  have  got  me  into  trouble, 
and  then  gave  a laughing  explanation  of  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  I had  found  him.  “ I only 
arrived  here  yesterday,  and  I picked  up  those  fel- 
lows in  the  train.  The  more  fool  I,  you’ll  say.” 

“They  were  such  very  evident  swindlers,”  I re- 
marked, rather  surprised  that  a maii'of  his  age 
should  have  been  so  easily  taken  in. 

“ Ob  dear  yes ; but  I had  won  something  from 
them  to  start  with,  and  I didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  myself  in  the  evening ; so  I let  them  entice 
me  into  that  den  of  thieves.  They  drugged  me, 
of  course;  you  must  have' seen  that  for  yourself. 
But  even  so,  I ought  not  to  have  allowed  myself 
to  be  done  out  of  my  money  in  such  a stupid  way. 
However,  it’s  gone  now ; so  then’s  no  use  in  b<rth- 
ering  about  it.” 

“You  take  it  very  good-humoredly,”  I could 
not  help  remarking.  He  was  lounging  in  an  arm- 
chair before  the  fiio,  and  looked  the  personifica- ' 
tion  ol  laay  conteatment. 


“ W ell,  yes,”  he  said.  “ One  may  as  well 
the  inevitable  in  that  way  as  in  any  other" 
After  a short  silence  I asked  him  whetlier 
prop^  to  reiniun  long  in  FTanwnshuh^.  t., 
which  he  replied  that  he  really  didn’t  bo» 
would  depend  upon  circmnstanceg.  “lyievV' 
he  added  “ that  a friend  of  mine  is  sUTins  W 
—Lady  Constance  Milner,  whom  of  course  vV 
know,  as  she  is  a sister  of  Lord  Rossan’s.  Csn 
you  tell  me  her  address?”  ^ 

“ She  has  rooms  at  the  Legation,"  I wsworri 
and  with  that  absurd  jealousy  which  every  fre-l, 

person  who  claimed  acquaintance  with  LvlyCf,!! 
stance  stirred  up  in  my  breast,  I scrutinize,! «, 
Chapman’s  small,  prettyish  features  and  swe 
what  effeminate  type  of  countenance,  concbiiit  - 
comfortably  that  he  was  not  her  style  at  all  ' 
“What— in  the  house  itself?  That's  ratlH 
unfortunate,”  said  he,  smiling,  "I  saj,p„s'| 
mustn’t  venture  to  call  upon  her,  then,  Wi 
Rossan  would  probably  think  it  his  duty  (alurt 
me  summarily  ejected.” 

“ I am  quite  sure  he  wouldn’t  do  that,"  renli.,] 
I ; “ liut  Lady  Constauce  has  her  own  nxsn. 
which  he  never  enters,  and  she  is  always  ailt,«i- 
about  five  o’clock.  1 shall  be  looking  in  thei- 
presently:  we  might  walk  down  together  if 
like.” 

Mr.  Chapman  hesitated.  “ Oh,  I am  in  no  tiu 
ry,”  be  said ; “ any  time  will  do."  But  presemit 
he  seemed  to  think  better  of  it,  and  said  he  wotll 
go  with  me. 

“ I suppose,  at  whatever  time  I go,  I shall  finl 
her  surrounded  by  a crowd,”  he  observed. 

I admitted  that  this  was  highly  probable,!'! 
hazarded  the  conjecture  tliat  he  liad  known  Lair 
Constance  for  some  time. 

“ Yes,  for  several  years,”  he  replied.  “SLeii 
a — a lady  who  has  a large  acquaintance." 

Somehow  I did  not  think  that  his  mim 
had  Ivecn  originally  intended  to  end  in  thauai, 
and  I wondered  wh.at  he  hifd  been  going  to  sii- 
and  why  a suspicion  of  a smile  hovered  at-w; 
his  lips  for  a minute  or  two.  But  he  did  twt 
gratify  my  curiosity.  He  began  to  talk  aki 
Franzenshohe  and  its  resources,  and  about  Gr: 
man  characteristics  generally,  cliatting  pleasjni 
ly  enough  upon  these  subjects  for  a quarter  ei 
an  hour,  after  which  we  walked  across  the  pu!,. 
lie  gardens,  and  entered  the  Legation  together. 
As  usual,  a little  group  of  visitors  was  assene 
bled  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  Lady  Coastaiitt'- 
drawing-room,  where  the  candles  had  not  yet  Issi 
lighted.  They  were  all  sitting  round  the  fire,  li.-t 
cning  to  an  anecdote  about  the  lately  m.irririi 
Empress  Eugenie  which  one  of  the  French  at 
tachos  was  relating,  and  Lady  Constance  waiioi 
to  hear  the  end  of  it  before  she  rose  from  her 
chair.  She  greeted  the  new  arrival  in  hern- 
tomary  manner,  as  if  she  had  seen  him  the  ibt 
before.  “How  do  you  do?  YouandMr.Siivai 
have  been  distinguishing  yourselves,  I hear.  .It 
least  I presume  you  are  the  unknown  Engfch 
man  of  the  adventure.”  And,  without  waiting 
his  reply,  she  returned  to  her  place,  and  nsnmi'i 
the  French  conversation  which  our  entrance  cu 
hardly  lie  said  to  have  interrupted. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  perhaps  accustomed  m k 
ways ; at  any  rate,  he  did  not  show  any  sien  ot 
being  disconcerted  by  his  reception.  He  fi  ai; 
a chair  for  himself  just  outside  the  circle,  in': 
waited  patiently.  After  a lime  I noticed  tin: 

had  drawn  nearer  to  lAdy  Constance,  and  tbit  an 
der  cover  of  general  conversation  they  were  bolii' 
ing  a colloquy  which,  judging  by  the  eamesmej; 
of  his  manner  and  the  close  attention  with  *liici 
she  listened  to  him,  had  some  interesting  niiH': 
for  its  subject.  It  did  not  last  very  long, 
when  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say  he  :■■■ 
up  aud  quietly  withdrew.  The  other  vi:H"r' 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  at  length  1 alone  t: 
mained  sitting  opposite  ray  hostess,  who  had  ui 
en  out  some  ivory  tablets  and  a pencil,  ind*^ 
ajvparently  making  rapid  calculations  by  the  k 
light. 

Presently  she  looked  up,  and  remarked:  ■ 
are  getting  on.  My  brother  tells  me  he 
given  any  one  such  a lecture  for  years  as  be^|' 
you  this  morning.  It  seems  to  have  been 
deserved,  too.”  „ , 

I said  I didn’t  see  that  at  all.  Was  I w 
a man  to  be  half  murdered  before  mveyi#  ^ 
You  ought  not  to  go  to  places  where  F'lV 

V to  be  half  murdered,  and  rather  wi- 


are  likelv  w oe  im**  - - ,, 

compromise  your  career,  you  ought  to  s : . 
the  Chapmans  in  the  world  to  be  qiiitt  , 
“ Poor  Chapman ! And  he  «ud  .wu 
friend  of  his !”  , , . iv 

“ Did  he  ? That  was  pretty  w of  bia  ^ 

second  thoughts,  though,  I don  t know 

shouldn’t  call  me  his  friend  if  he  like*, 
mind.” 

“ Who  is  he  ?”  I asked. 

“ Really  ” said  Lady  Constance,  1 | 

you  S b^  is;  I never  thought  of  ' 

know  tp/wt  he  is." 

“ And  what  is  that  ?”  . 

“ Well,  so  far  as  his  dealings  with 
cerned,  he  is  a sort  of  tout” 

“ I mean  an  individual  who 
tion  for  me  and  gives  hjsrcDh: 

market.  I must  say  for  ' 

ed  me  valuable  service  at  differen 
“ So  that,  perhaps,  lie  is  enUtled 
self  your  friend,  after  ail.  ; -f  a^rsc. 

“ Oh.  I make  it  worth  bis  » f ij'  1 
I win,  he  gets  his  share  o I" 

lose,  he  is  none  the  worse  off^  be  A' 

could 

work  without  it”  fort® 

“But  why  doesn’t  be 
i£Ji«  has  such  opporiWHWi»sS3S^«y  ' 
“ I suppose  because  be  hss»^|g^  Y 
pluck;  .^dou’t 
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fellow,"  said  I,  musingly.  “I  rather  took  to 
him ; I thought  he  seemed  to  be  like  a gentle- 
man.” 

"I  dare  say  he  is  a gentleman,”  Lady  Con- 
stance said ; “ indeed,  I should  think  he  proba- 
bly was  a gentleman  by  birth.  I can’t  agree 
with  you  in  liking  him,  though.  He  strikes  me 
us  a poor-spirited  creature,  and  I fancy,  by  the 
look  of  him,  that  he  driiiks." 

“ I wish — ” I began,  and  then  checked  myself. 

" What  do  you  wish?  But  I know.  You  wish 
I could  keep  clear  of  relations  with  such  shady 
chai-acters.  Ah ! so  do  I,  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
but  necessity  has  no  law.  Everybody,  they  say, 
must  swallow  a peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies.  I 
know  many  great  and  good  people  who  swallow 
whole  bushels  of  dirt,  and  look  as  if  they  liked 
it.  If  you  must  needs  put  on  your  wishing-cap, 
wish  that  I may  be  able  to  like  it  You  couldn’t 
do  me  a greater  kindness.” 

[to  be  OONTIMUEI).] 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Thk  character  of  the  scenery  along  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  so  entirely  different 
from  that  along  the  southern  division  of  the 
same  great  waterway  ns  to  excite  constant  sur- 
prise in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  who,  from  the 
deck  of  an  up-river  steamboat  views  it  for  the 
first  time.  Instead  of  the  dark  bayous  and 
vast  stretches  of  low  sedge-land  or  flat  savanna 
which  form  the  predominating  features  of  the 
lower  river,  the  upper  valley  is  filled  with  bold 
bluffs  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  crowned  with 
dark  cedars,  and  worn  by  the  elements  into  most 
fantastic  forms.  The  explorer  Scnooi-CKAtT,  who 
discovered  Lake  Itasca  in  1982,  in  writing  of  this 
upper  valley,  says : 

“ It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  corresponding 
bluffs  of  calcareous  rocks  which  attain  a gener- 
al elevation  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  throw  an 
interest  over  the  scene  which  prairies  and  for- 
ests, woody  islands  and  winding  channels,  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  as  they  certainly  arc,  must 
fail  to  create.  It  is  to  these  bluff.s,  now  .shoot- 
ing into  spiral  columns,  naked  and  crumbling, 
now  sloping  into  grassy  hills,  or  Intersected  hv 
lateral  valleys,  here  groupcHl  in  the  fantastic 
forms  of  some  antiquatetl  battlement  mocking 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  there  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  in  a perpendicular  wall,  but 
ever  varying,  pleasing,  and  new,  that  the  valley 
of  the  L'pper  Mississippi  owes  its  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  Its  broad  and  glittering  channel, 
its  woodless  prairies  and  aspiring  forests,  its  flow- 
ering shrubs  and  animated  priKluctions,  only  serve 
to  fill  up  and  give  effect  to  the  imposing  outline 
so  l)oldly  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  nature  in 
these  sublime  and  pleasing  bluff.s.” 

On  page  632  our  artist  in  the  “ Sugar  Loaf” 
and  “Chimney  Rock”  has  represented  some  of 
the  strangely  beautifid  effects  that  proiluced  such 
deep  impressions  upon  .Mr.  SciiooLCRAtT,  as  they 
have  also  upon  all  travellers  who  have  succeeded 
him. 

In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  group 
of  sketches  is  one  of  the  “ .Maiden’s  Rock,”  which, 
on  account  of  the  legend  connected  witli  it,  forms 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  landsca[)e  sur- 
rounding Lake  Pepin.  This  so-called  lake  is  mere- 
ly a widening  of  the  river,  half  a day’s  sail  below 
St.  Paul,  in  which  for  twenty-five  miles  it  attaitis 
an  average  width  of  from  four  to  five  miles.  .\c- 
cording  to  the  legend,  the  Maiden’s  Rock,  rising 
abruptly  from  its  eastern  sliore  for  nearly  five 
hundred  feet,  was  during  the  early  days  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Northwest  by  tlie  whites  the 
scene  of  a melancholy  tragedy.  The  Indian  girl 
Winona  loved  a white  man,  a young  hunter,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  race  to  penetrate  thus 
far  into  the  wilderness.  lie  wouhi  have  married 
her,  but  her  parents  forbade  this,  drove  him  fnan 
the  village,  and  set  the  day  upon  which  Winona 
must  wed  a young  chief  of  her  tribe,  for  whom 
she  had  no  liking.  On  the  morning  of  the  dread- 
ed day,  finding  other  escape  im|x>ssible,  the  tie- 
voted  girl  fled  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  that 
still  stands  a monument  to  her  memory,  chanted 
lier  death-song,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
her  parents,  flung  herself  headlong  from  the  gid- 
dy height.  To  this  day,  as,  in  the  still  hours  of 
night,  the  raftsman  floats  over  the  placid  waters 
of  Lake  Pepin,  iie  fancies  he  bears  the  sweet  far- 
away notes  of  the  death-song  from  above  the 
Maiden’s  Rock,  and  the  passing  tourist  gazes  upon 
it  with  an  interest  which  is  awakened  by  no  other 
feature  of  the  landscape. 

The  Upper  Mississippi  was  first  seen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River  by  the  Jesuits 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  who  in  1678  left  Lake 
Michigan,  at  Green  Bay,  ascended  the  Fox  River, 
and  by  a short  portage  gained  the  head-water.s  of 
the  Wisconsin,  down  which  they  floated  to  the 
Mississippi.  As  they  descende«l  the  latter  river, 
it  was  left  for  Father  He.sxei'IN  to  discover  the 
chief  beauties  of  its  upper  valley  six  years  I^-r. 
lie  did  so  involuntarily,  having  been  captured  by 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  and 
token  to  the  Sioux  villages  sixty  leagues  above 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  prisoner  revenged 
himself  by  attaching  forever  to  the  grandest  falls 
of  the  entire  river  the  name  of  the  brown-robed 
friar  of  Padua,  for  which  he  displaced  the  musical 
I-ra-ra  (laugh)  of  the  Sioux,  and  the  Ka-ka-bi- 
kaii  (severed  rock)  of  the  Chippewas. 

Although  the  vast  rafts  of  lumber,  on  which 
whole  families  live  for  weeks,  and  sometimes 
months,  still  form  prominent  features  of  the  riv- 
er scenery,  the  great  clumsy  flat-boato,  or  “ broad- 
homs,”  once  so  common,  are  fast  disappearing. 
Before  the  advent  of  steamboats  they  formed 
the  sole  means  of  transportation  for  freight,  and 
also  carried  many  passengers,  who  were  obliged 
to  work  their  passage  in  place  of  paying  a fare  in 
money.  A story  is  rdated  of  one  of  these  primitive 
arks,  which,  though  old,  will  bear  repetition.  A 
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traveller  wished  to  engage  passage  fmm  far  up 
on  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  but  for  some  time 
the  captain  of  the  "broad-horn,”  not  fancying 
his  looks,  refused  to  take  him.  At  length  he  re- 
lented, and  the  passenger,  with  his  grip-sack,  was 
token  aboard.  For  several  months  ho  worked 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  sharing  their  goo<l  and 
ill  fortune  with  such  cheerful  good-nature  that 
he  became  a genenil  favorite.  At  length  they 
reached  New  Orleans,  and  the  passenger,  stepping 
up  to  the  captain,  held  out  his  hand  to  shake  a 
farewell.  Grasping  the  proffered  hand  warmly, 

the  captain  exclaimed : “ Good-by,  Mr.  G , 

good-by.  I’m  sorry  to  see  ye  go.  I didn’t  want 
ye  at  flret,  for  I thought  you  was  a gentleman, 
and  I didn’t  want  none  of  them  long-legged 
cusses  yawping  around  and  askiug  nonsense 
questions;  but  now  I’m  glad  you  come,  for,  by 
jingo,  tlinr  ain’t  nothin’  of  the  gentleman  about 
you.  Goorl-by,  Mr.  G , good-by.” 

The  “ broad-horns”  are  still  occasionallv  to  be 
seen,  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  waters  of  some  tributary  stream. 
They  are  propelled  by  long  sweeps,  or,  with  great 
square  sail  set,  move  heavily  before  the  impulse 
of  a favoring  wind ; but  they  no  longer  carry  pas- 
sengers. This  branch  of  the  business  was  long 
ago  monopolized  by  the  swift  high-pressure,  light- 
draught  river  Steamers,  which  have  also  captured 
most  of  the  freight  traffic.  t)f  these  steamers  the 
first  up-river  boat  was  the  old  Virginui,  118  feet 
long,  and  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  which  made 
a trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota, or  St.  Peter’s 
River,  in  1823.  Among  the  innumerable  successors 
of  the  Viryinia  are  a score  of  fine  passenger-tomts 
bearing  such  names  ns  Engle,  Northern 

Light,  Golden  Era,  and  Orag  Eagle.  Their  grand 
saloons  arc  of  the  gold  and  white,  gingerbread, 
highly  ornate  pattern  which  impresses  the  rural 
We.sterner  so  profoundly,  and  which  ho  rccog- 
nizes  as  the  standard  by  which  to  gauge  all  mag- 
nificence. 

“ Indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Jonesville,  on  the 
Upper  Missis.sippi,  when  trying  to  impre.ss  her 
neighbor  Mre.  Smith  with  the  grandeur  of  Mr.s. 
Brown’s  palatial  Fifth  .V venue  mansion — “ indeed 
her  parlor  is  quite  as  handsome  as  a steamboat 
cabin.” 

The  water  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  as  clear 
as  that  of  the  Hudson,  and  its  wonderful  scenery 
is  destined  to  Ix'come  nearly  as  famous  as  that 
of  the  latter  river.  The  view  from  the  ramparts 
of  old  Fort  Snelliiig,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Minnesota,  is  alone  almost  worth  a 
journey  to  St.  Paul  to  gaze  upon,  and  it  is  but 
one  of  a thousand  views  e()ually  grand  that  offer 
themselves  from  as  many  points  along  the  valley 
of  tiie  Upper  Mis.sissippi. 


IRON  SHIPS  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 

The  recent  completion  by  the  American  kShip- 
building  Company,  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  of 
the  superb  iron  sailing  ship  T.  F.  Oakes,  marks 
an  era  in  the  history  of  naval  construction  in  the 
United  ."states.  The  new  ship  is  not  only  the 
largest  iron  shij)  of  her  class  ever  built  in  this 
countrv,  but  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  world.  Although  this  ship-building  company 
was  only  organized  last  March,  with  Henry  II. 
CioiiutSGK,  of  Obelisk  fame,  as  President,  and  the 
keel  of  this  their  first  large  ship  was  laid  in  .May, 
she  was  launched  nearly  ready  for  sea  a few  day.s 
since.  She  is  a full-rigged,  three-masted  ship,  284 
feet  long  over  all,  and  has  an  extreme  breadth  of 
42  feet.  Her  lower  masts  and  sitars  are  of  iron, 
and  she  is  provided  with  all  the  miKlern  steam 
apjiliances  for  hoisting  yards,  weighing  anchor, 
taking  in  cargo,  etc.  Her  sail  area  is  26,000 
square  feet,  and  she  is  furnished  with  double  suits 
of  sails. 

Her  name,  T.  F.  Oakes,  was  given  by  her  owner, 
William  11.  STARinrcK,  of  New  York,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway.  She  is  intended  for  the  grain 
trade,  and  will  sail  on  her  first  voyage  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to  Liverjiool, 
thence  to  Calcutta,  and  from  there  back  to  New 
York. 

This  new  iron  ship-building  company  is  making 
a specialty  of  iron  centre -boanl  schooners  for 
coastw  ise  trade,  and  have  already  several  of  these 
afloat,  besides  two  more  on  the  stocks.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  ihey  are  building  another  ship 
larger  than  the  Oake.<<,  a freight  and  passenger 
steamer,  four  tugs,  and  a steam-collier  with  a 
capacity  of  12(»0  tons.  They  entertain  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  future  of  this  comparatively 
now  American  industry,  .and  sjieak  of  the  Dela- 
ware as  the  “ Clyde  of  America.” 


THE  CHINESE  WALL. 

Somewhat  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
it  entered  the  head  of  Cm  Hwasoti  that  a wall 
between  his  dominions  and  the  country  of  the 
Huns  would  keep  those  restless  warriors  from 
making  so  many  destructive  and  unwelcome 
visits  among  his  people.  The  moat  despotic  of 
modem  monarch  s would  hesitate  before  such  an 
undertaking,  but  probably  it  never  occurred  to 
Chi  to  consider  the  wishes  of  anybody  but  him- 
self, and  therefore  he  gave  orders  that  the  wall 
should  be  built.  Every  third  laboring -man  in 
the  realm  was  drafted  for  the  great  work,  and  as 
much  of  it  required  only  unskilled  labor,  and  as 
the  forces  were  continually  strengthened  by  fresh 
relays,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  even  as  many  as 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  wall  should  have  been 
built  within  ten  years, 

Chi  did  not  live  to  see  the  wall  completed,  nor 
indeed  did  any  of  his  family ; but  nevertheless 
the  wall  has  served  to  hand  his  fame  down  to 
the  present  ages  even  better  than  the  hatred  of 
him  which  is  taught  children  to  this  day  in  Chinn. 
The  reason  given  for  execrating  his  memory  is 
that  he  sacrificed  so  many  lives  in  hurrying  for- 
ward the  completion  of  the  wail.  Tens  of  thou- 


sands of  laborers  are  said  to  have  died  from 
overwork.  It  is  much  more  likely,  however,  that 
ho  owes  this  hatred  to  an  offense  committetl 
against  the  literati  of  the  country.  When  he 
usurped  the  throne  of  Chinn,  and  murdered  all 
who  were  of  royal  blood,  he  took  the  name  of 
Cui  IIwanott,  or  First  Emperor,  instead  of  his  own 
name  of  Chwangsiano  Wano.  He  not  only  took 
the  title,  but  he  made  an  effort  to  have  himself 
consideretl  the  fii-st  emperor  by  future  ages  by 
issuing  an  order  that  all  records  previous  to  his 
time  should  he  destroyed.  He  was  especially 
anxious  that  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius should  be  burned,  and  fearing  that  some  of 
the  learned  men  might  rewrite  tho.se  works  from 
memory,  he  cxecuteii  five  hundred  of  the  literati. 
The  men  who  wield  the  pen  are  dangerous  to  of- 
fend, and  it  is  probably  due  to  them  that  Chi  is 
now  execrated.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  name  China,  by  which  wo  know  a great  coun- 
try, and  which  is  unknown  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  comes  from  the  house  from  which 
the  builder  of  the  great  wall  sprang.  Tsin,  or 
Chin,  was  the  dynasty  which  Cm  Hwanoti  found- 
ed, and  was  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  feudal 
state  which  he  had  governed  before  usurping  the 
throne. 

In  its  best  parts  the  wall  is  composed  of  a 
body  of  earth  and  small  stones  faced  with  mason- 
ry on  the  side  toward  Mongolia,  and  merely  bank- 
ed up  on  the  inner  side  by  a sloping  wall  of  earth. 
\ top  surface  paved  with  brick  and  about  fifteen 
feet  wide  is  maintained  in  some  places,  but  in 
many  others  the  wall  is  only  distinguishable  on 
the  inner  side  by  the  parapet  of  bricks  which  for 
the  most  part  crowns  the  entire  length  of  the 
wall.  On  the  outer  side  the  wall  ranges  from 
twelve  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  eastern  end 
of  the  wall  is  now  and  was  originally  the  best 
portion,  the  western  cud  degeneinting  into  a mere 
embankment  of  earth,  which  frequently  is  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of.  As  the  wall  runs  over  the 
cresto  of  the  mountains,  it  is  terraced,  and  in 
places  presents  the  appearance  of  a gigantic  stair- 
way. At  intervals  there  arc  towers  about  forty 
feet  in  height,  built  not  on  but  near  the  wall,  and 
it  is  in  these  towers  that  such  guards  as  there  are 
are  stationed. 

The  utter  uselessness  of  the  wall  is  evident  at 
a glance.  It  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  it  be- 
cause it  would  soon  crumble  before  a fire  of  artil- 
lery, but  it  is  because  it  could  not  keep  out  even 
the  soldiery  of  the  time  when  it  was  built  that  it 
must  be  condemned.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  an 
army  of  Huns  smiling  sardonically  at  the  sight 
of  such  a barrier  to  their  jirogress ; and,  more- 
over, the  facts  of  history  prove  that  whenever  the 
northern  tribes  wished  to  enter  China  they  did 
so.  In  its  pictorial  aspect  the  wall  is  Ixith  pleas- 
ing and  striking,  as  in  consequence  of  the  bare- 
ness of  the  hills  over  which  it  runs  it  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  eye  from  a suitable  eminence  for  a 
long  distance.  Over  hills  and  valleys  it  trails 
like  a huge  serpent,  now  darting  out  a spur  here 
to  fortify  some  almost  inacce.ssible  crag,  i»d  now 
doubling  around  a too  convenient  basin. 


ENGLISH  GOSSIP. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

The  late  Mr.  Mnrwood,  Hangman Matthew  Ariiokl’s 

IVusioii.  — The  Laureate’s  heavy  tasR.  — Old  War 
Ships  sold.— Crowning  a Rose  Queen.— A Jeremiad. 
— Eiiterptislug  Brigands. 

It  is  said  that  when  Marwood  lately  visited  the 
House  of  Commons  he  looked  with  peculiar  in- 
terest at  one  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  pro- 
fes.siuual  obstructionists,  as  a tailor  regards  a pos- 
sible cu.stomer,  with  an  eye  to  a fit;  he  was  ac- 
companied by  a small  bridal  party,  to  which  he 
had  previously  acted  as  “best  man.”  What  a 
curious  choice  it  seems  for  a bridegroom  to  make ! 
One  hears  a gentleman  at  the  altar  jocularly 
s()oken  of  as  being  “turned  off,”  but  that  he 
should  employ  professional  assistance  of  this  kind 
is  something  amazing.  In  ca.se,  however,  the  sys- 
tem should  become  fashionable,  Mr.  M.  was  care- 
ful to  leave  his  address — Church  Lane,  Horiicas- 
tle,  Lincolnshire — with  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
hereditary  chamlier.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a 
government  official  entering  the  matrimonial 
noose,  there  would  be  a certain  appropriateness 
in  employing  him,  but  I doubt  his  ever  being  pat- 
ronized by  the  Peers.  At  one  time,  when  no 
peer  could  be  hung,  but  only  beheaded,  the  con- 
templation of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House 
would  have  had  a curious  interest  for  Mr.  Mar- 
wood,  us  being  “ quite  out  of  his  line.”  Since  the 
above  was  written  poor  Mr.  Marwood  has  “ gone 
over  to  the  majority” ; his  death  will  probably 
be  considered  in  Ireland  to  be  “ a judgment.” 

There  has  been  discontent  expressed  that  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  should  have  had  £250  a year 
conferred  upon  him  from  tlic  Civil  List.  It  is  al- 
leged that  he  is  too  “ well-to-do."  I do  not  know 
his  financial  circumstances,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  a man  of  his  character  would  have  applied 
for  the  grant  unless  he  stood  in  need  of  it.  As  a 
prince  of  the  Bonapartea  has  just  received  a sim- 
ilar pension  for  writing  books  that  nolaxly  ever 
read,  we  need  not  surely  grudge  a true  English 
poet  and  brilliant  essayist  the  same  sum  from  tlie 
public  purse.  For  my  part,  I only  regret  that  a 
mau  who  has  written  so  much,  and  on  the  whole 
so  well,  should  stand  in  need  of  any  subsidy  of 
the  kind.  Poetry  and  essays,  however,  are  their 
own  reward.  It  is  curious  to  contrast,  indeed, 
the  great  reputation  of  some  literary  men  with 
the  pecuniary  results  they  receive ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  successful  playwright  who  ap- 
peals to  “the  groundlings”  makes  his  tens  of 
thousands. 

Even  poetry,  however,  is  not  all  ideal,  and  has 
sometimes  to  concern  itself  with  very  common- 
place subjects — if  one  is  a very  great  poet  in- 
deed ; at  all  events,  if  one  is  laureate.  I wonder 
whether  it  can  be  true  that  the  unfortunate  .Mr. 
Tennyson  has  been  sent  for  to  Osborne,  and  re- 


quesUiil  to  write  a new  “ Lycidas”  upon  the  demise 
of  the  late  Mi.  John  Brown?  One  can  not  but 
picture  the  face  of  the  bard  upon  receiving  this 
royal  command.  (What  a picture,  by-thc-bye,  it 
would  make  for  Punch!)  I once  knew  a little 
“ last  joined”  Woolwich  cadet  who  wa.s  compcllc<l 
(with  wickets)  to  make  a [loetieal  address  extem- 
pore, in  the  presence  of  his  tormentors,  to  the 
moon.  I suppose,  however,  the  laureate  wa.s  al- 
lowed to  go  home  and  think  about  it.  I can  see 
him  now  with  Weoster's  Rhgming  Dietionarg 
(for  the  thing  can't  come  naturally)  and  the 
Court  Guide,  and  “ Lycidas”  before  him. 

“Wo  laureates  in  nnr  youth  bcehi  In  ehidness. 

But  thereof  runics  in  the  end  Despondency  and 
Madness.” 

“Among  the  novelists  of  next  season,”  I read, 
we  are  to  have  the  wife  of  a judge,  whose  hus- 
band has  pronounced  the  MS.  to  be  a work  of 
the  highest  order.  I am  not  surpri.scd — I should 
not  lie  surprised  if  the  wife  of  an  archbishop 
wrote  a novel — but  the  question  is,  “ Is  ho  a 
good  judge  ?” 

Six  of  our  old  war  ships  have  been  sold  to  a 
timlier  firm  in  London,  one  of  them  the  licni- 
i\eg,  whose  “actions”  are  historical.  What  does 
the  firm  do  with  them  ? it  may  be  asked.  I hap- 
fien  to  know : they  sell  them  (to  me  amongst 
others)  for  fire-wood.  Ship  timber  makes  beau- 
tiful fires,  and  burns  blue  and  all  sorts  of  colors. 
Next  winter,  [lerhaps,  I ahull  have  a historical 
tire.  It  Is  much  better  than  burning  my  MSS., 
as  some  have  recommended.  But  really  it  seems 
rather  a shauie.  Why  do  not  rich  people,  who 
have  a turn  for  relics,  and  give  untold  gold  for 
a chair  of  Marie  Antoinette’s,  or  (worse)  Madame 
Du  Barry’s,  buy  the  Rodneg  and  put  it  in  their 
lake  at  home,  as  they  turn  a veteran  steed  out  to 
gra.ss?  It  would  at  least  be  something  to  talk 
about — a very  great  desideratum  in  the  country. 

We  have  been  crowning  a Ro.se  Queen  in  the 
Rosary  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  licralds,  and 
acolytes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  in  France.  I am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  any  young  lady  in  the  New 
Kent  Road  should  have  given  such  .satisfaction  to 
her  friends  and  neighbors  os  to  have  earned  this 
honor,  but  I don’t  think  such  displays  are  very 
wholesome,  or  do  much  good  to  the  young  [wpsoii 
they  intend  to  honor.  I am  quite  sure  they  are 
not  suitable  to  the  national  taste.  Horrid  boys 
followed  the  heralds,  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
their  legs  were  padded.  The  impression  left  by 
the  narrative  of  the  proceedings  is  that  the  whole 
ceremony  was  open  to  this  remark.  To  be  told 
that  it  was  “ a custom  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.” 
does  not,  “ taking  one  consideration  with  another,” 
seem  to  me  to  quite  dispose  of  all  objections  to  it. 

The  last  electrical  invention  records  and  repro- 
duces conversations  carried  on  through  the  tele- 
phone. The  next  will  perhaps  do  the  same  for 
ordinary  table-talk.  This  will  be  very  wholesome. 

I think  if  people  could  read  in  black  and  white 
the  inane  observations  they  make  at  dinner  par- 
ties, for  example,  they  would  be  a little  more  care- 
ful—or  more  silent.  The  best  printed  conversa- 
tion of  this  sort  is  in  one  of  Trollope’s  novels, 
where  he  makes  two  military  gentlemen  commu- 
iiicate  their  views  upon  spiritualism  to  one  anoth- 
er. It  is  not  at  all  too  bad  to  be  true.  The  most 
ludicrous  talk,  perhaps,  is  that  one  overhears 
(and  can  not,  alas ! help  overhearing)  upon  piers 
at  watering-places  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  built  upon  the  Socratic  system  : all  questions 
except  a modicum  of  answers.  “ Have  you  ever 
been  to  France?  Do  you  like  band  music?  Can 
you  swim?”  To  which  the  fair  one  answers  in 
monosyllables. 

We  have  been  laughing  at  the  French  Red  Sea 
enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  Pharaoh’s  chariots, 
while  all  the  time  there  has  been  a Tara  Ti  ust 
Fund  (it  must  have  been  on  trust  indeed)  among 
ourselves  to  excavate  Tara  Mount,  in  the  County 
Meath,  “ to  recover  the  deeds  given  to  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah  when  he  purcha^  the  land  of  Pal- 
estine.” The  company,  it  seems,  has  suffereil 
los.ses,  and  its  subscribers  are  described  in  the 
treasurer’s  sheet,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
become  a bankrupt,  as  “ partly  secured  creditors.” 
If  the  security  depends  upon  the  recovery  of 
those  other  securities,  this  phrase  is  the  most  eu- 
phemistic that  I have  ever  met  with.  The  la- 
ment of  these  unfortunates  may  well  bo  called 
“a  Jeremiad.” 

I have  so  little  sympathy  with  brigands,  wheth- 
er Greek,  Turk,  or  Italian,  that  I can  not  fancy  a 
man’s  being  proud  of  a country  in  which  such 
scoundrels  are  permitted  to  exist,  far  less  to 
flourish;  but  still,  when  a thing  is  done,  even 
though  it  be  brigandage,  one  has  a certain  satis- 
faction in  seeing  it  done  well.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  I can  not  withhold  my  admiration  of  that 
marauding  band  who  captured  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Florian  the  other  day.  Governor, 
Cadi,  and  all,  while  sitting  in  council.  Imagine  a 
band  from  East  London  seizing  on  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  Lord  Mayor,  Mace-bearer,  and  Chap- 
lain, and  carrying  them  off  from  the  Guildhall 
into  the  recesses  of  Epping  Forest  I How  con- 
venient it  would  be  for  the  new  scheme  of  muni- 
cipal reform  1 And  yet  I don’t  suppose  the  Homo 
Secretary  would  venture  to  wink  at  it. 

' I see  that  a castor-oil  is  advertised  as  being 
without  taste.  I dare  say  the  discovery  is  not 
true ; but  if  it  be  true,  what  a vista  of  happin(‘..-i 
(if  happiness  is  relief  from  misery)  does  this 
open  to  medicine-takers!  If  castor-oil  can  Ik* 
made  tasteless,  one  can  believe  that  rhubarb  can 
be  made  palatable,  and  black-dose  alisolutoly  at- 
tractive. There  is  nothing  so  horrible  os  eastar- 
oil.  And  certainly  it  is  a great  repreach  to  novi- 
ical  science  that  drugs  have  lnthcrte-fenmined=-u 
repulsive  to  the  palate.  I have  heard  it  urgi>4 
that  no  improvement  hoa^^een 
spcct  lest  invalids  slim^J^gly^^Oaiaelvs  wMi 
medicine.  This  is  rubni™  W liy,  if  cheMfe*— 
I mean  dispensing  chentsts — tiisf 

I imnle  jajiaejijMifarfcafa^Sriit. 
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THE  UNFORTUNATE  GRANDSON 
OF  MRS.  HODGE. 

One  very  hot  morning  a young  woman  mount- 
ed the  many  stone  steps  that  led  to  a pretentious 
mansion  in  the  metropolis,  and  rang  the  bell. 
Her  unexceptionable  appearance  puzzled  the  liv- 
eried party  that  replied  to  her  summons.  He 
looked  helplessly  from  the  name  upon  her  card 
to  herself.  The  name  upon  the  card  was  “ Miss 
Madeline  Coutts,”  but  the  poor  flunky  was  very 
much  at  a loss  what  to  do  with  her.  Tliere  was 
a certain  aroma  of  style  and  assurance  about  this 
young  woman  that  forbade  his  leaving  her  stand- 
ing in  the  hall,  but  whether  to  intrc^uce  her  to 
the  sacred  precincts  reserved  for  the  habituds  of 
the  house — ? 

“ In  reply  to  an  advertisement  of  Mrs.  Hodge’s,” 
said  Miss  Coutts,  quietly. 

“ Oh,  ay — that  indeed,”  said  the  relieved  foot- 
man ; and  immediately  showed  her  into  a small 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

She  had  not  to  wait  long.  Her  arrival  seemed 
to  be  eagerly  expected  ; but  the  few  minutes  that 
she  remained  there  alone  assured  her  that  the 
apartment  was  uncomfortably  small,  choked  with 
costly  knickknacks  of  an  artistic  nature,  and  the 
one  window  was  shrouded  with  brocatellc  and 
lace.  Miss  Coutts  rarely  used  a fan ; her  com- 
posure of  manner  and  immobility  of  feature  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  being  cool ; but  she  really 
was  as  hot  as  one  of  her  controlled  temperament 
could  be.  When  Mrs.  Hodge  came  into  the  room 
it  became  immediately  several  degrees  hotter. 
She  was  a lady  of  ponderous  dimensions,  fat, 
swarthy,  and  red.  Miss  Coutts,  being  thin,  fair, 
and  pale,  began  at  once  to  struggle  with  a natu- 
ral antipathy.  Mre.  Hodge  had  an  asthmatic  af- 
fection that  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  gasp 
out  her  sentences,  so  that  Miss  Coutts  felt  as  if 
every  word  wus  impelled  by  a powerful  caloric 
within  this  immense  mechanism. 

Miss  Coutts  was  prepared  to  hear  that  her  er- 
rand was  in  vain,  as  so  many  errands  of  hers  of 
the  same  nature  had  been ; the  advertisement 
had  been  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  and 
the  remuneration  offered  was  so  unusually  large, 
tliat  Miss  Coutbs  had  had  very  little  hope.s  of  suc- 
cess. She  thought  she  would  try ; it  was  her  im- 
perative duty  to  try,  and  keep  on  trying ; but  she 
had  grown  almost  hopeless,  and  a remark  that 
Wiis  just  now  shot  at  her  from  the  asthmatic  Mrs. 
Hodge  almost  startled  her.  It  placed  Miss  Coutts 
in  the  novel  position  of  hesitating  to  accept  a 
very  lucrative  offer.  In  any  other  ca.se  the  sum 
of  money  proffered  would  have  caused  her  im- 
mediately but  quietly  to  close  with  the  terms,  and 
under  her  cold  exterior  would  have  been  a quick- 
ening of  all  the  pulses  that  led  to  delight. 

But  Mrs.  Hodge  had  said  that  for  thi.s  large 
sum  of  money  she  was  to  take  entire  charge  of 
an  idiot.  Mrs.  Hodge  had  used  the  term  “de- 
fective intellect,”  but  Miss  Coutts  could  easily 
construe  her  meaning,  e.specially  when  she  was 
told  that  the  boy  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  had 
not  the  entire  control  of  his  limbs ; that  a plan 
of  education  had  been  devised  for  him  by  the  dis- 
tinguished physicians  having  the  case  in  charge, 
the  Kindergarten  methoil,  combined  with  others 
that  Mrs.  Hodge  would  explain ; for  instance,  his 
last  governess  had  devoted  several  hours  a day 
to  taking  her  pupil  into  the  grounds  adjoining 
the  house,  which  were  fitted  up  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  and  leading  him  gradually  to  take  notice 
of  form  and  color.  He  had  show  n a fondness  for 
flowers,  which  it  was  hoped  might  lead  to  great 
results.  Every  movement  and  articulation  of  the 
pupil  must  be  carefully  noted  down.  His  former 
governe.«.s  had  put  tliem  in  the  shape  of  a diary, 
which  the  physicians  interested  in  the  case  had 
considered  an  excellent  idea.  Mrs.  Hodge  would 
show  Miss  Coutts  the  form  of  diurnal  annotation 
undertaken  by  the  late  lamented  governess. 

“ Is  she  dead  ?”  said  Miss  Coutts,  becoming  per- 
ccptibly  paler. 

‘‘  Yes — oh  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Hodge,  walking  over 
to  an  escritoire  of  marble  and  bronze,  and  taking 
from  a secret  drawer  the  diary  of  the  late  gov- 
Cl  ness.  “ Ye.s — we  regret — to  say — that  she — is 
dead,”  gasped  Mr.s.  Iloiige.  “The  physician! 
and  myself — all  agree — that  had  she  lived — a ma- 
tei  ial  improvement — would  have — taken  place- 
in  my — unfortunate — grandson.” 

Miss  Coutts  felt  an  emotion  of  pity  for  the 
woman  before  her,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  late  governess  had  actually  died  in  the  work 
agreed  upon. 

“ Did  she  die  here — in  this  house  ?"  said  Miss 
Coutts. 

“ Yes ; she  had— no  friends — or  relatives— in 
this  country.  She  died — we  regret — to  say — 
from  nervous— exhaustion.  She  was — an  esti- 
mable— creature.  Here  is — her  last — annota- 
tion.” 

Miss  Coutts  could  not  restrain  a cold  chill  down 
her  vertebra;  as  she  took  the  album  of  the  late 
lamented  goveruess  in  her  hand. 

“ Please — read — aloud,”  said  Mrs.  Hodge ; and 
Miss  Coutts  read : 

“Jin'//  10. — Ernst  becoming  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  a fork  at  meals.  W as 
compelled  to  restrain  his  appetite  at  breakfast. 
I/ems. — Small  plate  of  soup ; slice  of  bread ; two 
soft-boiled  eggs  ; about  five  ounces  of  rare  beef- 
steak; large  saucer  of  oatmeal;  one  cup  of  coffee. 
Here  restrained.  At  8 a.m.  went  into  garden; 
plucked  morning-glory — common  convolvulus; 
held  it  before  Ernst.  He  clutched  it,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  distinctly  articulating  the  words,  ‘ Halle- 
hijjih ! Hallelujah  !’  Jfem. — In  this  ejaculation 
is  there  not  some  analogy  to  the  word  ‘glory,’ 
thus  connecting  a thought  of  the  patient  with 
the  name  of  the  flower  ?" 

Here  the  annotation  ended. 

“Was  the  late  governess  buried  from  this 
house  y”  said  Miss  Coutts, 

“Yes;  only— a-ysV5e^t— ago,” said Mi-s.  Ijodge; 


the — apartments — of — my — unfortunate — grand- 
son.” 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Miss  Coutts.  “ I beg  you 
will  allow  me  some  consideration  of  your  pro- 
posal. I am  not  prepared  just  now.” 

Miss  Coutts  was  visibly  embarrassed.  Her 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Hodge  struggled  perceptibly 
with  her  repugnance  to  the  proposed  task. 

“ How — much  — time — do — you — require  ?” 
said  Mra.  Hodge,  coldly.  “ Too — much — has — 
been — lost — already.  Ernst — has — deteriorated 
— shockingly — since — the — death — of — his — 
late — lamented — attendant.” 

“ I must  decline,  if  you  please,  all  further  con- 
sideration of  your  proposal,”  said  Miss  Coutts, 
firmly.  “ I am  perfectly  assured  that  I would  be 
quite  incompetent.” 

“ No — no ; don’t — give — it — up,”  said  the  poor 
woman.  “Don’t;  you — can — do — it — if — you — 
try.  Come — and — see — him.  He — isn’t — so — 
bad,  when — you — get — used — to — him.  He — 
used — to — be — violent,  and — bite ; he — don’t — 
bitt — any — more.” 

Miss  Coutts  got  upon  her  feet. 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  she  said,  “ but  I can  not 
think  of  it — not  for  a moment.” 

“See — here,”  said  the  wretched  grandmother. 
“Your — appearance — pleases — me ; you — are — a 
— lady — every  inch — of  you.  I’ll — give — you — 
more — money ; you — can — save — it — up.  His — 
lute — governoss — had — money — in — the — bank 
— enough — to — bury — her — and — more.” 

“ Please  excuse  me  now,”  said  Miss  Coutts,  be- 
ginning herself  to  gasp  out  her  words.  “ I’ll — 
think — of — it.  I will,  indeed.” 

“ When — shall — I — see — you — again  ?”  said 
poor  Mrs.  Hodge.  “ This — evening  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Coutts,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  with  her  consent  she  would  never  see 
her  again. 

Mrs.  Hodge  rang  the  bell.  The  footman  opened 
one  of  the  big  front  doors.  Miss  Coutts  took  a 
long  breath,  and  ran  lightly  down  the  steps,  scarce- 
ly leaving  off  running  till  she  turned  the  comer. 
Reaching  her  boarding-house,  she  immediately 
shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  aud  began  a letter 
to  her  brother  at  the  South  : 

“I  know  perfectly  well,  dear  Tom, how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  I should  get  something  to  do.  I 
know  that  everything  is  sold,  the  money  gone,  and 
that  you  are  reduced  to  living  upon  a paltry  sal- 
ary, which  you  can  ill  afford  to  share  with  any- 
body; that  my  habits  must  seem  dreadfully  ex- 
pensive to  you ; that  you  are  in  love,  and  naturally 
want  to  marry ; and  that  I am  the  most  miserable 
millstone  that  ever  cumbered  the  neck  of  the  dear- 
est brother  in  the  world.” 

Hero  the  pen  remained  suspended  over  the  pa- 
per. Miss  Coutts  looked  carefully  at  the  door  to 
see  that  it  was  closed,  at  the  windows  to  see  that 
the  blinds  were  down,  then  she  dropped  the  pen, 
and  putting  both  her  shapely  hands  upon  her 
temples,  she  let  the  tears  rain  out  of  her  eyes 
upon  the  letter  before  her.  She  restrained  her 
sobs : not  for  the  world  would  she  let  the  young 
couple  in  the  adjoining  room  know  that  she  had 
cau.se  for  tears. 

“ So  proud,”  she  murmured,  “ and  so  poor — so 
miserably  poor ! Tom  has  an  idea  that  nothing 
but  teaching  of  a certain  kind  will  do,  and  so  he 
keeps  me  a dependent  upon  his  bounty.  And  such 
a bounty ! I’oor  dear  boy ! I’ll  have  to  take  this 
place.  I’ll  have  to  go  and  live  with  this  idiot, 
keep  him  from  choking  at  his  meals  or  stabbing 
himself  with  his  fork,  and  for  a change  I can  go 
into  the  garden — always  with  my  m.adman — and 
show  him  a morning-glory  that  he’ll  scream  ‘ Hal- 
lelujah’ over,  and  in  his  ecstasy  perhaps  take  a 
piece  out  of  my  arm.  But  I’ll  do  it.  Yes,  for 
Tom’s  sake.  I'll  go  there,  and  die  in  that  awful 
house,  like  the  other  lamented  one,  with  the  un- 
fortunate grandson  of  Mr.s.  Hodge ; and  what  is 
left  over  from  my  funeral  I’ll  leave  to  Tom.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a knock  at  the  door. 
Miss  Coutts  liftetl  her  head,  pressed  her  fingers  a 
moment  upon  her  eyes,  and  brushed  back  her 
hair.  “ Come,”  she  said,  aud  the  maid  who  en- 
tered with  a letter  in  her  hand,  though  she  was  a 
cunning  jade,  would  never  have  divined  the  late 
distress  of  Miss  Coutts.  The  letter  was  from 
Tom. 

“Dear  MAnniK”  (it  ran), — “Inclosed  please 
find  clieck  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Make  it  go 
as  far  as  you  can.  I’m  removed  from  ofBce 
here,  to  make  room  for  a greedy  politician,  but 
devilish  needy  and  seedy,  beyond  precedent.  Ev- 
ery dog  has  his  day.  Your  fraternal  canine 
goes  out  to  Lcadville;  been  longing  to  go  for 
some  time,  but  restrained  by  thoughts  of  you ; 
hesitated  to  give  up  sure  thing ; now  it  has  given 
me  up,  proved  itself  tmsure,  and  settled  it.  Your 
beggarly  allowance  will  be  all  right  for  six  months 
— after  that,  the  deluge  ! Aff.,  Tom.” 

Miss  Coutts  had  shed  all  her  tears.  She  was 
a little  ashamed  of  her  late  outburst.  Besides, 
she  was  glad  Tom  was  rid  of  his  sinecure  berth 
under  the  government,  which  they  both  called 
the  drudgery  of  office,  and  she  was  relieved  now 
of  Tom’s  restrictions  regarding  her  employment. 
She  immediately  took  up  the  morning  paper  and 
looked  at  the  advertisements  for  domestic  help 
of  all  kinds.  She  thought  she  might  possibly  get 
a place  to  take  care  of  children,  thougli  she  hated 
children  in  the  aggregate,  or  a position  as  seam- 
stress, though  darning  her  stockings,  the  only 
sewing  she  ever  did,  was  the  dete  noire  of  her  ex- 
i.stence.  Presently  lier  eyes  fell  upon  the  follow- 

iiig; 

WANTED— A middle-aged  lady  of  CDltnre  and  ro- 
to  take  entire  charge  of  housekeeping 
in  a small  cslnhlishmcnt  oat  of  town.  Address  John 
Marvin,  Box  242. 

Miss  Coutts  knew  as  little  of  Itousckeeping  as 
she  did  of  sewing  or  caring  for  children,  but  she 
could  write  very  well,  and  her  replies  to  adver- 
tisements frequently  brought  some  little  results ; 
the  trouble  had  been  that  she  was  too  particular, 


and  what  she  considered  the  necessities  and  rec- 
reations of  her  life  were  too  numerous  aud  ex- 
pensive. But  she  was  driven  to  desperation  now, 
and  this  last  contingency  of  being  given  over  to 
the  unfortunate  grandson  of  Mrs.  Hodge  com- 
pletely subdued  her.  Perhaps  the  words  “ cul- 
ture and  refinement”  determined  her.  Anyway, 
one  pleasant  evening  Mr.  Marvin’s  coachman 
made  up  his  mind  he  was  bringing  up  to  the 
house  a fine  lady  visitor,  and  was  surprised  to 
learn  slie  was  only  the  new  housekeeper;  but 
they  got  on  together  very  well  indeed — so  well 
that  Hopkins,  who  was  the  gardener  as  well  as 
the  coachman,  picked  and  cleaned  with  his  own 
hands  the  vegetables  for  the  table.  Miss  Coutts’s 
pride  was  so  secure  that  she  had  no  need  to  hedge 
it  round  with  petty  formalities,  and  the  cook  be- 
came fairly  in  love  with  her.  “ Too  young,  is 
it?”  she  said,  within  hearing  of  Mr.  Marvin. 

“ There’s  many  an  ould  bead  on  young  shoulders, 
and  a wise  one  too !” 

Mr.  Marvin  had  said,  in  their  first  interview, 
that  he  feared  Miss  Coutts  was  too  young  for  the 
responsibility ; but  she  threw  an  earnest  entreaty 
into  her  reply : “ Do  not  let  that  be  an  obstacle, 
sir;  try  me  at  least.  I am  not  young;  I am 
nearly  twenty-eight.”  As  if  that  was  old  enough 
for  anything.  She  looked  ranch  younger,  and 
had  not  been  in  the  country  a month  before  she 
would  have  passed  for  very  little  over  twenty. 
She  restrained  all  outward  expression  of  delight; 
but  she  was  really  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  life 
that  was  offered  to  her.  Mr.  Marvin  had  quickly 
assured  her  of  his  entire  approval  of  her  man- 
agement, and  had  of  late  even  gained  a cerUin 
buoyancy  of  aspect  and  demeanor  that  he  had 
not  worn  upon  her  arrival.  Contrary  to  all  her 
expectations,  she  found  that  Mr.  Marvin  was  tlie 
easiest  one  to  manage  in  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  thought  at  first  that  his  financial  af- 
fairs probably  absorbed  his  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  minor  minutiss  of  home  life.  But  after  a 
little  time  the  natural  discernment  of  her  sex 
led  her  to  believe  that  some  blight  rested  upon 
the  life  of  her  employer  that  robbed  it  of  all  zest 
and  interest.  He  arose  early,  walked  about  the 
grounds,  but  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  lior- 
ticuliural  growth  usually  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
a small  landed  proprietor;  he  paced  to  and  frO 
the  garden  paths,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  I 
his  head  bent,  his  face  gloomy  and  preoccupied. 
His  horse  was  brought  to  the  door  punctually  at 
nine — sometimes  the  vehicle  in  which  it  wa.s  Hop- 
kins’s choice  he  sliould  ride  was  scrupulously 
clean ; at  others  it  was  dusty,  or  even  bespatter- 
ed with  mud  altogether,  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  Hopkins.  It  seemed  to  not  matter 
in  tlie  least  to  Mr.  Marvin.  Sometimes,  by  a freak 
of  luck  and  extraordinary  exertion  upon  the  part 
of  Miss  Coutts,  the  domestic  menage  of  Mr.  Mar- 
vin was  a marvel  of  excellence,  at  others,  every- 
thing was  confusion  and  dlscomforL  Sometimes 
every  meal  that  was  set  before  her  employer  was 
the  j^erfection  of  culinary  succt'ss ; at  others,  when 
baleful  influences  of  various  kinds  were  at  work, 
nothing  was  fit  for  a civilized  palate.  Mr.  Mar- 
vin did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  these  irregulari- 
ties. One  evening  everything  upon  the  table  was 
underdone.  Madeline  sat  opposite  her  employer, 
and  not  being  able  herself  to  eat  the  focid  that 
she  had  ordered  to  be  placed  before  him,  she 
watched  with  vexation  and  remorse  the  various 
dishes  which  successively  left  the  table  un- 
touched. 

At  brcakfa.st  the  next  morning  everything  was 
overdone.  Madeline  had  her  cup  of  tea.  She 
could  make  good  tea ; but  unfortunately  Mr.  Mar- 
vin drank  coffee  at  breakfast,  and  his  cup  remain- 
ed untasted.  Madeline  could  see  that  it  was 
black,  bitter,  aud  muggy.  Mr.  Marvin’s  break- 
fast consisted  really  of  a crust.  The  carriage 
was  at  the  door.  There  had  been  a storm  in 
the  night,  and  it  was  covered  with  mud. 

A liot  color  suddenly  flamed  in  the  cheek  of 
Miss  CoiitLs. 

“ Mr.  Marvin,”  she  said,  “are  you  aware  that 
you  have  a wreteliedly  managed  house,  and  that 
your  caniage  is  almost  always  dirty?  that  your 
last  two  meals  have  been  vilely  cooked  ? The 
cook  has  been  ill ; it  is  no  fault  of  hers ; but  two 
people  ought  to  be  discharged  at  once  from  your 
employ — your  coachman  and  your  housekeeper.” 

“ If  the  cook  is  ill,  she  i.s  incapacitated  from 
her  usual  duties,”  said  Mr.  Marvin. 

“ But  every  efficient  housekeeper  should  know 
how  to  get  a decent  meal,”  said  Miss  Coutts. 

“ Then  it  appears  you  are  not  an  efficient  house- 
keeper,” said  Mr.  Marvin. 

“ Not  by  any  means,”  said  Miss  Coutts ; “ and  I 
never  shall  be ; and  Hopkins  won’t  keep  the  car- 
riage clean.” 

“ Do  you  want  to  leave  me,  Miss  Coutts?” 

“ Heaven  forbid,  Mr.  Marvin ! Only  for  your 
sake.” 

“ Then  I am  very  well  satisfied  with  you  ; and 
ns  for  Hopkins,  he  has  been  with  me  many,  many 
years.  Miss  Coutts.  I am  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Hopkins,  which  I hope  I shall  never 
forget.” 

The  dark  face  of  Mr.  Marvin  grew  darker  and 
gloomier.  He  got  into  the  dirty  carriage,  and 
Madeline  watched  it  disappear  down  the  road. 

“I’m  afraid  he’s  murdered  somebody,  and 
Hopkins  has  helped  bury  the  body  somewhere 
about  the  place,”  said  Madeline  to  herself ; “ but 
somehow  I can’t  help  liking  him  immensely.  If 
he  were  not  so  glum  and  so  old,  I should  begin  to 
believe  I was  falling  in  love  with  my  master ; 
but,  after  all,  I’m  getting  old  too— awfully  old !” 
And,  to  drive  away  this  unpleasant  thought,  Miss 
Coutts  went  to  work  with  a will.  She  was  not 
really  so  inefficient  as  she  pretended ; there  was 
considerable  of  laziness  and  a lack  of  persistency 
about  the  matter,  which  Miss  Coutts  proceeded 
to  mend.  Although  the  cook  was  still  confined 
to  her  room,  the  meals  became  presentable  and 
appetizing.  She  had  been  compelled  to  call 
Hopkins  to  her  aid,  and  resolved  to  do  her  best 
also  to  reform  bis  ways. 


m. 


Hopkins  was  picking  fruit  in  the  orden 

“ We  must  do  all  we  can  to  please  our  master 
Hopkins,  8'*nd  Miss  Coutts,  coaxinriy,  “DoTm’ 
pick  the  finest  grapes  for  him,  and  I’ll 
He  doesn’t  seem  v( 


finest  grapes  for  him,  and  I’ll  gather  ’th! 
prettiest  flowers.  He  doesn’t  seem  verr  hasDr 
and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  cheer  and  comfori 

“ It  ain’t  much  wonder,”  said  Hopkins,  “that 
he  don’t  take  to  happiness  as  a duck  dues  to  »a 
ter,  and  I don’t  think  the  matter  of  a few  mne, 
be  they  fine  or  faulty,  will  serve  to  comfort  L 
As  for  flowers,  miss,  if  you’ll  take  my  advice 
you’ll  keep  ’em  off  the  table;  tlie  sight  of ’em 
must  be  a kind  of  curse  to  him.  They  will  -mit 
iu  spite  of  me,  though  I clip  ’em  down  as  ofen 
as  I think  of  it,  for  they  must  be  poison  in  his 
sight.” 

Miss  Coutts  paused  in  the  arrangement  of  ho 
nos^y,  and  stared  at  Hopkins. 

“ Why  ?”  she  said—"  why  are  thev  so  painful 
to  him  ?” 

“ That’s  no  matter,”  said  Hopkins;  “but thev 
are— they  must  be,  in  the  common  natur’  of 
things.” 

“ Won’t  you  tell  me  why, Hopkins?”  said  Miss 
Coutts,  coaxingly. 

“ No,  I won't  mil  you  why,”  said  Hopkins;  “it's 
nobody’s  business.” 

Miss  Coutts’s  eyes,  which  were  always  large, 
grew  bigger  and  rounder.  She  looked  at  L 
frowzy  head  of  Hopkins  lifted  to  the  vine,  and 
then  she  shook  her  own.  She  really  began  to 
believe  that  somebody  was  put  secretly  away  an- 
del'  one  of  the  flower  beds,  and  the  pretty  bios- 
soma  fell  out  of  her  hand  unheeded  to  the  grouinl. 
Tiiis  would  account  for  her  master’s  sad  dark  face, 
his  mournful  smile,  his  gloom  and  alistrvtioti, 
and  this  also  would  account  for  the  negligence 
and  assurance  of  Hopkins.  Miss  Coutts  resolved 
not  to  chide  Hopkins,  or  hurry  him,  or  provoke 
him  to  any  sudden  wrath.  Hopkins  must  be 
conciliated.  Miss  Coutts  felt  sure  that  Hopkins 
hold  the  life  of  her  master  in  his  hand, and  site 
also  felt  that  that  life  was  becoming  very  de«r 
to  her.  It  did  not  matter  whether  she  was  of 
particular  consequence  to  Mr.  Marvin ; con- 
sidering  everything,  she  thought,  perhaps,  it  was 
better  that  he  should  be  simply  kind  to  her,  and 
tlioughtful  of  her  welfare,  as  he  was  of  that  of 
his  other  servants.  She  could  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fact  that  there  was  a dark  secret  in 
his  life,  something  only  shameful,  perhaps;  she 
could  only  hope  it  was  not  of  a criminal  nature; 
but  as  long  as  he  didn’t  love  her,  she  was  at  lib 
erty  to  be  as  fond  of  him  as  she  pleased.  Sbe 
pitied  him  so,  and  pity  is  akin  to  lore. 

Months  had  now  passed  away,  and  Mr. Marvin, 
as  I said  before,  had  gained  a certain  buoyancy 
of  aspect  which  was  unknown  to  him  before  the 
conring  of  Miss  Coutts,  and  although  she  tretu- 
bled  for  this  frail  security.  Miss  Coutts  was  glad 
that  the  load  was  gradually  lifting  off  her  mas- 
ter’s mind. 

One  evening  in  early  October  she  walked  to  and 
fro  upon  the  porch,  waiting  for  the  first  glirap* 
of  Hopkins,  who  had  gone  to  the  train  for  his 
master.  A delicious  meal  was  ready  to  be  served. 
She  herself  had  taken  unusual  pains  with  bet 
toilet ; carefully  avoiding  flowers,  after  the  warn- 
ing of  Hopkins,  she  was  compelled  to  invent  those 
little  accessorieg  to  dress  that  make  a plain  wiv 
man  charming,  and  a charming  woman  incsisb 
ble.  And  there  was,  above  all,  that  air  of  tender 
expectancy  and  eager  anticipation  in  her  face  tbsi 
Mr.  Marvin  had  grown  to  look  for  and  count  upa 
as  he  journeyed  home.  It  seemed  to  hitn  tbsi 
night  that  she  had  never  looked  so  womanly  and 
fair,  and  that  his  home  had  never  been  so  inviung. 

“ Oh,  how  glad  I am  to  get  home,  Miss  Cootts : 
he  said.  “ Everything  here  is  dear  to  the  hart 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye.”  And  as  Miss  Coo®, 
in  the  delight  of  the  moment,  blushed  and  beu 
out  her  hand  to  him,  he  put  it  u[»n  his  ami,  ml 
kept  it  briefly  but  warmly  in  his 
walked  into  the  hou.se.  Miss  Coutts  felt  ht-  heir, 
beating  a^inst  her  fingers,  and  her  own  began  u 
leap  in  unison. 

“ What  if  he  should  really  love  me?  sheMW 
to  herself;  and  “What  if  this  great  happme- 
should,  after  all,  be  mine?”  whispered  the  ncari 
of  Mr.  Marvin.  . « 

They  went  into  the  pleasant  dining-room,  a 
pretty  the  table  looked ! . , „ „ . uj 

“ How  huiigrv  I am !”  said  Mr.  ‘ 
then  a glum  voice  from  the  door 
“ Here  is  a letter  for  you,  sir.  I 
post 


this  moriun’,  and  it  lay  by  me  ever  rince 


The  handwriting  was  a strange  one  w Mr. 
vin.  He  opened  it  aud  read  it  th^;  C 
paler  and  paler  as  he  read,till  at  last  ‘ 
ran  over  to  him,  and  held  his  head  upn  hw  , 
Her  own  hand  trembled  “ she  put  » 
water  to  his  Hps.  but  she  did  not 
“The  time  has  come,"  she  said  to  he^u-  ^ 
tcction,  discovery,  is  at  hand.  Wc 

said,  “ but  there  is  bad  news th»t  le^ 
rible  news.  My  knew 

Madeline  almost  laughed,  but  ‘ ufjji 
if  sbe  once  gave  way  to  ^ 

into  hysterics;  but  what  P 

rence  to  make  such  a fuM 

“Your  mother-in-law . she  pj.jpie 

“ Yes ; it  seems  a calamity  ^ 
easily  i-csign  themselv^,  bu  y jun- 
to me.  Great  Heaven!”  cned  M^Vu 
ing  up  from  the  table,  “and  I dared  P 
be  happy !”  , . ..a  walked 

He  went  out  upon  the  ““inio  the  F 
idly  to  and  fro ; Miss  Coutte  Ibe 

lor;  the  pretty  mi^ 
windows  of  the 


Coutts  went  oTcr  to 
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knew  now  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  She  had 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Marvin  liad  ever  been  mar- 
ried ; he  had  never  alluded  to  it  in  any  way ; but 
in  the  death  of  his  motlier-in-!aw  it  was  evident 
his  danger  had  become  imminent.  Disgrace  and 
ruin  suddenly  threatened  this  poor  creature  who 
had  just  “dared  to  be  happy.” 

She  began  to  sing  in  a low  trembling  tone, 
tears  falling  out  of  her  eyes  upon  the  yellow 
keys : 

•“Come,  rest  In  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer; 

Though  the  herd  has  fletl  Irom  thee,  thy  home  is 
stTll  here; 

Still  hero  is  the  smile  that  no  cloud  can  o’ercast. 

And  the  heart  and  tlie  hand  all  tliine  own  to  U>e 
hisu’” 

Miss  Coutta  went  on  with  the  song,  her  voice 
growing  clearer,  firmer,  sweeter,  purer,  as  she 
sang.  Mr.  Marvin  had  heard  all  the  great  sing- 
ers of  the  day,  but  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  nev- 
er listened  to  a voice  like  this. 

“•  Through  the  furnace  nnehrinking,  thy  steps  to 
pursue. 

And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee,  or  perish  there 
too.’” 

“Do  you  mean  what  you  say?"  he  said,  lean- 
ing over  her,  his  cold  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  his  wretched  face  close  to  her  own.  “Arc 
your  heart  and  your  hand,  your  love  and  your 
whole  being,  mine,  in  spite  of  everything  I may 
have  to  tell  you  ? By  Heaven,  Madeline,  I be- 
lieve  you  are  a woman  among  ten  thousand — 
that  you  will  cling  to  me  through  everything.” 

“I  will  go  with  you  to  the  scaffold,”  said  Mad- 
eline, and  she  meant  what  she  said. 

“It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear,” said  Mr. 
Marvin ; “ it  is  not  a crime ; it  is  a misfortune. 
Gome  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  let  me  tell  you 
all.  I begin  to  feel  comforted  already.”  They 
eat  together  on  the  wicker  sofa,  hidden  by  the 
flaming  leaves  of  the  Virginia  creeper ; a soft 
light  yet  shone  in  the  western  sky ; one  little 
star  alone  was  visible  ; a belated  blackbird  swung 
to  and  fro  upon  a branch  in  the  garden.  Made- 
line nestled  close  to  the  strong  arm  thrown 
around  her.  She  will  never  forget  that  night  to 
the  latest  in  her  life.  Yes,  she  loved  him;  she 
was  prepared  for  any  revelation  he  might  make 
to  her ; she  was  even  glad,  she  said,  to  be  able  to 
prove  to  him  the  nature  of  her  love. 

“ God  bless  you,  Madeline,"  said  Mr.  Marvin. 
“My  story  is  a brief  one.  I can  not  bear  to 
dwell  upon  it  long.  I married  when  I was  but  a 
lad  of  twenty-one.  In  a few  years  my  wife  died 
of  a horrible  malady — epilepsy.  The  only  fruit 
of  our  union  was  a boy,  who  seemed  to  me  as 
perfect  and  beautiful  as  an  angel  when  he  was 
born,  but  as  the  years  went  by  the  curse  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother  became  apparent,  only 
in  a more  shocking  form.  He  was  not  only  a 
hopeless  idiot,  but  grew  deformed,  and  incapable 
of  governing  the  muscles  of  his  limbs.  He 
could  articulate  with  difficulty,  and  seemed  only 
comfortable  when  in  the  arras  of  Hopkins,  who 
carried  him  about  among  the  flowers,  which  he 
would  clutch  and  tear.  I could  not  bear  this  ab- 
horrent and  painful  sight,  and  was  about  making 
arrangements  to  have  him  conveyed  to  some 
private  asylum,  when  his  grandmother  besought 
me  to  give  her  the  care  of  the  boy.  to  whom  she 
had  devoted  her  every  moment.  1 consented,  and 
have  never  seen  the  boy  since,  though  the  thought 
of  his  miserable  existence  has  iinbittered  iny 
life.  He  has  outlived  the  devoted  woman,  anil 
here  in  this  last  letter  she  begs  of  me  to  go  on 
with  the  work  which  she  has  begun.  The  letter 
says  that  he  is  improving  gradually,  that  her  whole 
fortune  shall  be  given  over  for  his  benefit.  All 
she  asks  of  me  is  room  under  my  roof  for  my  un- 
fortunate son.  Madeline,  what  can  I do  ? Dare 
I refuse  this  dying  prayer?” 

Madeline  was  silent  Had  Mr.  Marvin  looked 
into  her  face,  he  would  have  been  shocked  by  the 
expression  there. 

“ No,”  she  said  at  length  ; “ you  can  not  refuse 
to  have  him  here.”  Then  she  added,  “ Your  mo- 
ther-in-law’s name  was  Hodge  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Marvin,  chilled  .somehow  by 
the  cold  and  measured  tones  of  Madeline.  “ The 
I)oy  is  called  Ernst,  after  his  maternal  grandfa- 
ther.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Madeline,  “ I know  his  name  is 
Ei-nst  He  must  come  here,  of  course — ” Here 
she  burst  into  tears  and  sobs.  “ I love  you  so !” 
she  said,  clinging  to  Mr.  Marvin.  “ I do  love 
you  so !” 

"My  sweet  Madeline,”  said  Mr.  Marvin,  “culm 
yourself.  He  is  not  a maniac;  he  is  perfectly 
harmless.” 

“He  is  a vampire,”  said  Madeline.  “He  has 
killed  very  many  people  who  have  been  forced  to 
share  their  lives  with  him.  He  will  kill  you—” 
She  did  not  say  that  he  would  kill  her,  becau.se 
she  had  determined  that  she  would  fly,  as  she  did 
before.  She  would  go  out  to  Leadville  to  Tom, 
anywhere,  to  be  free  from  the  grandson  of  Mrs. 
Hodge.  She  would  have  shared  poverty,  dis- 
grace, a dungeon,  with  her  beloved  master — any- 
thing but  this  awful  presence.  How  well  she  re- 
memter^  tlie  poor  grandmother! — her  minute 
description  of  the  terrible  life  meted  out  to  the 
attendant  of  her  grandson.  Her  piteous  appeals, 
her  frantic  bribes  of  more  money,  enough  to  bury 
the  miserable  attendant  when  she  died,  and  more. 
How  hot  was  that  room  in  the  city,  with  its 
choking  treasures  of  upholstery  and  art ! How 
powerful  and  red  and  swarthy  was  the  wretched 
Mrs.  Hodge ! Every  moment  she  had  feare<i  the 
approach  of  her  unfortunate  grandson.  Madeline 
grew  faint  and  sick  with  this  repelling  retrospect, 
and,  overcome  with  the  impending  grief  of  part- 
ing with  her  adored  master,  her  heart  stopped 
beating,  her  head  fell  heavily  back  u|)on  his 
shoulder.  A blessed  insensibility  came  to  her 
relief. 

It  was  many  days  after  when  she  awoke  to  per- 
fect consciousness.  A raging  fever  followed  her 
first  insensibility,  and  weeks  went  by  during  which 
her  life,  hung  by  a thread.  But  the  firet  words 


Mr.  Marvin  said  to  her  made  her  count  her  illness 
as  providential. 

“ My  sweet  Madeline,”  he  said,  gravely,  in  reply 
to  the  glance  of  terror  that  she  cast  almut  her, 
and  her  oue  word — " Ernst  ?” — “ I know  that  you 
were  ready  and  willing  for  the  sacrifice,  but  it  is 
not  demanded  of  you.  My  unfortunate  son  soon 
followed  his  grandmother.  God  has  at  last  tak- 
en pity  upon  his  misery  and  mine.  But  I hold 
your  heroism  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  dear.  Now 
all  I ask  of  you  is  to  get  well.” 

Madeline  looked  upon  the  wasted  hands  he 
kissed  and  caressed.  She  was  so  weak,  so  very 
weak!  She  could  not  tell  him  then — nor  did  she 
ever  gain  courage  for  the  revelation — that  her 
only  heroism  had  been  the  yielding  up  of  a union 
with  her  beloved  master,  and  going  out  to  Toni  at 
Leadville,  thus  fleeing  forever  from  the  unfortu- 
nate grandson  of  Mra.  Hodge. 

Mks.  Fiu.nk  McCsrthv. 


DEER-HUNTING. 

Sportsmen  of  the  future,  if  there  be  such,  will 
examine  with  curiosity  the  truthful  and  realistic 
sjiorting  pictures  of  Mr.  Frost.  They  will  look 
at  them,  and  regret  that  the  scenes  therein  de- 
picted are  to  them  no  longer  possible  of  actual 
realization.  Possibly  by  that  time  they  may  live 
under  a form  of  government  founded  on  princi- 
ples of  exact  justice;  consequently  they  will  jeer 
at  the  burlesque  of  the  same  under  which  we 
exist,  and  ponder  on  the  striking  absurdity  which 
has  led  it  to  permit  the  denudation  of  the  coun- 
try of  every  form  of  wild  animal  and  bird  life. 

During  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
in  the  spring  of  1882  the  extraordinary  high 
stage  of  water  forced  large  herds  of  deer  and 
other  game  from  their  usual  haunts.  These  poor 
creatures,  on  common  occasions  wary  and  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  by  the  resistless  pressure  of 
the  advancing  waters  were  completely  demoral- 
ized and  cowed.  Driven  from  one  covert  to  an- 
other, they  at  last  took  refuge  on  the  slightly 
elevated  spots,  small  islets  on  a rushing  sea  ex- 
tending from  horizon  to  horizon.  To  these  isl- 
ands the  deer  and  other  game  were  followed  by 
hunters,  who  wantonly  destroyed  them,  leaving 
their  carcasses  to  deeay  where  they  fell.  The 
survivors  of  these  numerous  and  extensive  bat- 
tues were  driven  for  refuge  to  the  tops  of  the 
levees,  where,  dazed  with  hunger  and  fear,  they 
were  knocked  over  and  killed  with  clubs. 

In  cases  where  the  destruction  of  these  ani- 
mals was  necessary  to  supply  food  to  persons 
famishing  with  hunger,  any  mode  of  killing  them 
was  entirely  legitimate,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  slaugliter  was  carried  on  from  a mere 
wanton  love  of  killing,  and  the  superior  human 
quality  which  urges  its  possessors  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  helpless  condition  of  the  game  kind. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  it  would  appear 
that  any  mode  of  capturing  deer  is  considered 
proper;  hence  we  find  the.se  animals  preyed  upon 
as  if  they  were  fierce  and  dangerous  foes  to  man, 
rather  than  mild  and  timid,  forever  seeking  safe- 
ty from  the  human  kind  in  headlong  flight. 

By  hazard  we  take  up  a book  which  purports 
to  relate  the  hunting  adventures  of  a clergy- 
men. Therein  we  find  an  account  of  fire-lighting 
deer.  That  is,  this  teacher  of  the  truth  seats 
himself  comfortably  in  a boat  propelled  by  a 
guide.  On  the  bow  of  the  skiff  is  a lamp  pro- 
vided with  a powerful  reflector.  The  boat  is 
gently  pu.shed  to  a sjiol  which  the  deer  frequent 
as  a fording-place  to  their  feeding-grounds.  The 
light  from  the  lamp  dazzles  them ; they  ap- 
proach within  a very  few  feet.  So  soon  as  their 
eyes,  shining  brightly  in  the  glare,  are  visible,  the 
holder  of  the  gun  fiivs,  and  the  animal  is  either 
killed  outright  or  driven  frantic  with  terror  into 
the  rece.sses  of  the  foiest.  This  process  of  fire- 
lighting has  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  deer- 
hunting  in  the  Adiiondacks. 

Driving  deer — another  inode  of  hunting  the 
animal — is  one  which  requires  more  patience 
than  is  posses.sed  by  the  average  man.  This 
method  requires  the  service  of  a number  of  gun- 
ners, who  are  posted  at  convenient  points  on  the 
course  the  deer  is  likely  to  take  when  routetl  by 
the  hounds.  They  do  not,  however,  always  take 
the  route  laid  out  for  them,  consequently  the 
gunner  has  ample  leisure  to  commune  with  his 
own  thoughts — to  calculate  the  date,  for  exam- 
ple, when  a note  is  due,  or  to  recall  some  partic- 
ularly mortifying  episode  in  his  past  career. 
Again,  it  offers  to  those  who  have  what  the 
French  call  an  exprit  d'lxcalier — a mind  on  the 
stairs  — to  rehearse  withering  repartees  ready 
for  immediate  use,  w hich  are  commonly  thought 
of,  too  late,  when  one  is  on  the  stairca.so  and 
the  occasion  missed.  Driving  deer,  therefore,  is 
not  BO  popular  a form  of  hunting  as  stalking, 
which  keeps  a man  on  the  alert,  and  all  his  fac- 
ulties centred  upon  one  object.  This  mcthoil, 
however,  does  not  possess  the  same  interest  when 
undertaken  in  our  Lrests  as  upon  the  bare,  rugged 
mountains  of  ^'Otland,  where  the  game  is  seen 
during  the  entire  process.  There  deer-stalking 
is  a much  finer  art  than  with  us. 

It  is  the  Virginia  or  red  deer  which  is  usually 
seen  in  our  Eastern  markets.  Chicago  is  the 
great  centre  for  the  collection  of  deer,  and  in- 
deed all  varieties  of  game ; thence  it  is  distrib- 
uted to  all  parts  of  our  country  and  Europe.  The 
dealers  in  Chicago  have  created  for  the  success 
of  their  business  a very  complete  system.  They 
spare  no  expense  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
most  expert  gunners.  These,  so  far  as  deer- 
hunting  is  concerned,  they  furnish  with  a com- 
plete outfit.  Late  in  the  autumn  they  are  sent 
to  the  northern  portions  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Canada.  It  is  by  no  means  a holiday  trip. 
These  men  are  brought  face  to  face  with  great 
hardships.  They  are  obliged  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances in  open  sleighs  on  routes  where  the  ther- 
mometer often  falls  to  26°  below  zero,  when  the 
biting  wind  whistles  through  the  leafless  forests, 


whirling  the  drifUs  in  clouds.  When  they  reach 
their  destination  they  erect  a log  cabin  a hundred 
miles  or  more  from  any  other  habitation.  Hero 
they  store  their  provisions  and  traps,  and  pre- 
p.nre  for  their  hunting  trips,  long  distances  into 
the  wilderness.  After  their  camp  is  prepared 
they  may  yet  have  to  wait  for  a light  snow  to 
cover  the  icy  cru.st  of  the  earlier  deposits.  When 
this  moment  arrives  they  lace  on  their  snow- 
shoes  and  beat  up  the  surrounding  woods.  In 
the  newly  fallen  snow  the  trail  of  the  deer  is 
easily  followed.  So  soon  as  the  game  is  sighted, 
the  hunter,  if  ho  be  not  already  on  an  up-wind 
beat,  makes  a detour  to  secure  this  position.^ 
From  cover  to  cover  he  stealthily  approaches  the 
feeding  herd,  keeping  a steady  eye  on  the  tails 
of  the  animals.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  the 
movements  of  the  tail  of  the  deer  is  to  the  gun- 
ner full  of  significance.  If  it  is  jerked  with  a 
quick  motion,  he  knows  that  the  animal's  suspi- 
cions arc  excited.  The  deer  raises  his  head  and 
glances  about  him  in  a nervous,  anxious  manner. 
If  he  is  satisfied  that  no  immediate  danger  is 
near,  he  twitches  his  tail  again,  and  resumes  his 
feeding.  With  his  eye  constantly  on  the  tcll-tail 
of  the  deer,  the  hunter  glides  from  tree  to  tree 
until  he  is  within  easy  range.  Armed  with  a 
magazine  rifle,  the  gunner  may  possibly  kill  ten 
before  the  herd  gets  beyond  range.  It  may  ap- 
pear an  easy  matter  to  stalk  deer  as  above  de- 
scribed. Far  from  being  so,  however;  a man 
must  be  very  hardy  and  expert  to  pick  his  way 
on  snow-shoes  — bewildering  machines  to  the 
novice — amid  the  ddbris  of  fallen  trees  of  the 
forest. 

When  the  deer  has  been  killed,  the  hunter 
o^ns  him  and  removes  the  entrails.  He  then 
climbs  a young  tree  and  bends  the  top  to  the 
ground.  To  this  he  atUches  the  carca.ss.  The 
tree,  when  released  from  the  weight  of  the  hunt- 
er, springs  back  and  lifts  the  dead  animal  beyond 
the  reach  of  prowling  wolves.  At  his  leisure  the 
hunter,  within  a day  o»  two,  visits  the  various 
saplings  to  which  he  has  secured  his  game,  and 
removes  it  to  his  shanty,  where  it  is  stored  until 
a convenient  opportunity  occurs  for  his  partner 
or  himself  to  transport  it  to  the  nearest  railway 
sUtion,  whence  it  is  sent  to  his  employer  in  Chi- 
cago. These  dealers  pay  the  gunner  by  the 
piece.  The  latter,  consc-quently,  apart  from  suf- 
fering  no  end  of  hardship,  is  liable  U)  lose  all  the 
benefit  of  his  winter’s  w<»rk  if,  through  an  error 
of  judgment,  he  should  be  overtaken  by  a sudden 
rise  of  temperature  and  thaw.  Then  the  roads 
become  impassable,  and  the  carcasses  he  may 
have  on  hand  inevitably  spoil. 

For  those  who  may  desire  to  indulge  in  deer- 
hunting,  Texas  offers  the  most  inviting  field. 
There  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  rigorous. 
The  game,  moreover,  is  found  on  the  open,  breezy 
prairies.  To  successfully  stalk  deer  in  that  lo- 
cality the  services  of  a well-broken  mustang 
horse  are  indispensable.  The  hunter,  who  walks" 
has  a string  attached  to  the  bit  of  the  animal, 
which  is  gently  driven  toward  the  deer.  Now 
and  again  the  horse  must  be  allowed  to  stop  and 
graze.  When  within  gunshot,  the  hunter  shoots 
with  his  gun  resting  across  the  saddle. 

Gaston  Fay. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

In  a recent  week  about  five  hundred  Chinese 
sailed  from  &\n  Franci.sco  for  their  native  land. 
Nearly  all  of  them  carried  the  certificates  neces- 
sary for  their  re-admission  to  United  States  ter- 
ritory should  they  desire  to  return.  Perhaps  they 
thought  that  these  return  checks  would  have  a 
money  value  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  where, 
among  the  millions  of  men,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to 
find  a good  many  who  would  fairly  answer  to  any 
description  that  could  be  written  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  one  who  was  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  returning. 

For  a comet  that  was  yet  telescopic  from  a 
mundane  point  of  view,  the  wanderer  which  is 
now  approaching  the  sun,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  threescore  and  ten  years,  awakened 
considerable  interest  last  week.  Observers  were 
surpri.sed  to  find  that  in  the  course  of  a single 
day  iu  brilliancy  had  increased  six  or  eight  times. 


Considering  the  comet's  distance  from  the  sun, 
this  outburst  of  light  was  regarded  by  astrono- 
mers as  more  extraordinary  than  the  bursting 
into  pieces  of  the  comet  which  last  year  startled 
the  people  of  this  latitude  by  its  sudden  and  brill- 
iant advent  from  the  southern  skies. 

An  incident  of  the  drought  in  New  England 
was  an  arrangement  between  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany Railroad  and  the  residents  of  a Massachu- 
setts village  for  the  delivery  to  them  of  a tank  of 
water  each  day.  Information  is  not  at  hand  as 
to  whether  a rainy  day  which  intervened  prevent- 
ed the  carrying  out  of  the  arrangement. 

A recent  event  in  ocean  steam-ship  traffic  is 
the  breaking  of  the  record  in  respect  to  quick 
passages  from  the  other  side.  It  now  stands  six 
days  twenty-one  hours  and  forty  minutes — more 
than  tw'o  hours  better  than  it  was  l>cforc  the 
Ala»ka  finished  her  latest  westward  voyage. 

American  tomatoes  are  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities to  England,  where  they  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  diners  at  the  clubs.  They  are  believed 
to  be  a remedy  for  biliousness,  besides  affording 
material  for  several  agreeable  dishes.  Not  many 
years  ago  they  used  to  be  called  “ love  apples”  in 
this  country,  and  were  thought  very  pretty,  but 
nobody  dreamed  of  eating  them. 

A Chinese  reporter  who  sought  an  item  in  a 
resort  frequented  by  white  and  yellow  hoodlums 
was  subsequently  found  in  the  street  deprived  of 
his  gold  watch  and  chain  and  fifteen  dollars  in 
coin.  As  nothing  is  said  about  his  diamonds,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  magnificent  compensation 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a distin- 
guished newspaper  authority  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  is  enjoyed 
by  New  York  reportei-s  is  withheld  in  San  Fran- 
cisco because  of  the  competition  of  Chinese  cheap 
labor. 

A restaurant-keeper  in  Rome  has  displayed  a 
genius  for  advertising  which  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a Yankee.  Under  a law  of  Italy, 
tr.adesmen  must  pay  duty  on  every  advertising 
bill  or  poster  publicly  di.splayed ; but  the  mani- 
festoes of  candidates  for  office  may  be  posted 
without  the  p.ayment  of  this  tax.  The  restaurant- 
keeper  placarded  his  name  throughout  Rome  as 
that  of  a candidate  for  election  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  adding  the  location  of  his  restaurant 
and  the  bill  of  fare  for  each  day.  When  he  was 
arrested  he  pleaded  that  he  had  been  a candi- 
date, and  had  actually  received  eighty  votes.  The 
outcome  of  the  case  has  not  been  announced. 

The  retiring  Democratic  Governor  of  a South- 
ern Slate  was  congratulated  a short  time  ago  by 
a matter-of-fact  friend  on  “ the  comforting  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  while  you  came  into  office 
on  a boom,  you  go  out  on  a bigger  one.” 

Stories  from  the  new  petroleum  fields  in  Rou- 
mania  eclipse  even  the  wonderful  tales  told  of 
Cherry  Grove  and  the  other  famous  pools  of  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  regions.  The  “ wild-cat”  well 
near  which  two  cities  grew  up  in  a month  in 
Cherry  Grove  was  an  insignificant  affair  in  com- 
parison with  the  well  recently  sunk  in  Roumania 
by  an  American  driller,  if  the  stories  told  of  its 
yield  are  true.  It  is  said  that  petroleum  was 
found  at  a depth  of  one  thousand  feet — the  av- 
erage depth  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  wells— that 
a column  of  oil  gushed  out  with  such  force  that 
it  was  thrown  more  than  a hundred  feet  into  the 
air,  and  that  the  flow  continued  for  ten  days  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  five  thousand  barrels  a day. 
There  is  a story  of  a well  in  Pennsylvania — one 
of  the  first  drilled  in  the  Cooper  Tract — blowing 
the  drilling  tools,  weighing  some  two  or  three 
thou.sand  pounds,  through  the  top  of  a seventy- 
foot  derrick;  but  it  is  accepted  generally  as  a 
yarn  illustrating  the  utmost  possibility  of  a phe- 
nomenal well  rather  than  the  chronicle  of  an  act- 
ual occurrence.  Perhaps  the  imaginative  origi- 
nator of  this  story  will  yet  find  himself  humiliated 
by  being  compelled  to  Ijelieve  that  some  well  in 
Roumania  has  actually  eclipsed  that  which  bis 
fancy  pictured. 
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can  not  sit  on  him  without  my  feet  dragging  on  the  ground. 
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COW-BOYS. 

Thk  “ cow-bovs”  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gions are  a race' or  a class  peculiar  to  t 
Vrv.  Thev  have  some  '•^^cmblance  to  the  emit 
•^oondin^'  class  on  the  southern  side  of  tlu  Ru 
cCde^but  arc  of  a milder  and  more  original 
tyve  in  the  great  herding  districts,  where  the 
cattle  are  fattened  in  great  part  upon  the  puWic 
domain,  and  roam,  winter  and 
areas  without  fences,  without  roads,  and  w itb  o niv 
scattered  and  irregular  places  for  water  and  shel- 
ter, the  herdsmen  play  an  irnportant 
rote.  It  is  their  business  to  keep  the  cattle  as 
nearly  together  as  possible,  to  guide  them  to  the 
surinM  and  wooded  hollows,  to  separate  them 
when  they  get  mixed  up  with  those  of  other 
droves,  to  brand  them  at  the  proper  seasons  and 
to  drive  them  to  the  nearest  market  at  othera. 
Often  their  regular  occupation  is  attend^  with 
a good  deal  of  danger.  In  Montana  and  in  some 
parts  of  Colorado  and  Dakota  the  Indians,  turned 
loose  to  hunt  buffalo  near  their  reservations,  fall 
upon  the  cattle  and  run  them  off,  and  against 
these  raids  the  “ cow-boys”  go  always  armed,  and 
not  unfretiueiitlv  have  to  undertake  exploits 
which  were  they  United  States  cavalrymen,  would 
be  reported  to  the  War  Department  as  “ battles. 
At  other  times  the  men  in  the  employ  of  rival 
and  jealous  owners  become  involved  in  quarrels 
which  end  in  a more  or  less  free  fight.  Again, 
when  the  season  is  severe,  and  snow  falls  among 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  tlie  care  of  the 
herds  becomes  a ha/jirdous  task.  Still  again  the 
half-tamed  cattle  “stampede,”  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  no  small  amount  of  courage,  skill,  and 
address  to  keep  them  or  get  them  together.  On 
such  occasions  the  “ cow-boys”  are  obligisi  to 
hang  on  the  ttank.s  of  the  plunging  herd,  and  keep 
them,  as  far  as  they  can,  headed  in  the  same  di- 
rection, until  the  cattle  from  sheer  weariness  re- 
lapse into  some  sort  of  (luiet  and  orderline.ss. 
The  tendency  to  “ break”  is  a mystery  even  to  the 
most  experienced  hci-ders.  It  usually  shows  it- 
self toward  night,  and  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  of  its  approach,  but  no  general  tlieory  of 
its  origin  has  been  reached. 

The  outfit  of  the  cow-boy  is  a horse,  usually 
one  of  the  “ ponies”  of  the  region — swift,  tough, 
ugly  in  look  and  temper,  but  capable  of  good 
service  when  once  trained ; a Mexican  or  “ army” 
saddle,  such  as  are  shipped  in  great  quantities 
from  New  York  ; a blanket,  or,  with  the  best 
herdsmen,  a pair,  one  being  of  rubber  ; one  or 
more  pistols,  sometimes  a rifle;  and,  with  great 
uniformity,  a liberal  flask  of  whiskey.  Among 
those  who  seek  this  wild  life  on  the  very  frontiers 
of  civilization,  or  beyond  them,  there  are  natural- 
ly many  untamed  and  lawless  spirits,  and  these 
have  given  to  the  name  of  cow-boy  a character 
hardly  deserved  by  the  class.  For  the  most  part 
they  arc  laborious’  faithful,  and  as  sober  as  their 
fellow-men  in  the  same  region.  But  constant  ex- 
jiosure,  a monotonous  life  varied  only  by  danger 
or  exertion  of  extraordinary  character,  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  usual  social  relations,  inevitably 
tend  to  make  the  more  disorderly  among  them 
reckless  and  cruel.  Gambling  and  drinking  are 
about  the  only  diversions  accessible,  anil  both  are 
indulged  in  with  a zest  quite  unknown  to  the 
quieter  circles  of  civilized  parts  of  the  country. 
Even  among  the  worst  of  “ cow-boys”  thieving  is 
rare,  and  the  outrages  with  which  they  are  charged 
in  this  line  are  usually  committed  by  men  who 
resemble  them  only  in  being  mounted  and  aniicd. 
There  attaches  to  the  name  an  unconscious  asso- 
ciation with  the  cow-l)oys  of  the  Revolution,  whose 
only  calling  was  to  steal  cattle  and  everything 
else  they  could  run  off  from  either  side  along  the 
“ debatable  ground”  between  the  British  and  Con- 
tinental camps.  The  cow-boys  of  the  West  have, 
on  the  contrary,  a regular  business,  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  follow  with  quite  as  much 
fidelity  as  the  average  farm-hand  or  “ drover”  of 
the  East. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  arc  sufficiently  striking  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
in  current  reading,  newspaper  or  other.  Occa- 
sionally a band  of  the  cow-boys  will  take  it  into 
their  heads,  in  an  interval  of  leisure,  to  “ clean 
out”  a neighboring  town.  For  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions they  “ load  up”  with  whiskey,  gallop  at 
night-fall  into  the  streets,  and  race  down  them, 
firing  right  and  left  at  any  one  whose  appearance 
indicates  a degree  of  luxury  which,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  ideal  of  democracy,  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Then  they  visit  the  liquor  saloons  or 
gambling  hells,  which  are  only  too  frequent,  con- 
sume what  they  like,  and  drive  out  the  occu- 
pants. A few  weeks  ago  a squad  of  five  rode 
into  Ute  Creek,  Colorado,  and  perceiving  a Mexi- 
can trader  with  the  high-sounding  name  of  Dos 
Macedio  Arraoon,  made  some  impudent  demand 
of  him.  He  refused  it,  snatched  his  shot-gun, 
and  retreated  down  the  road.  When  the  cow- 
boys followed  and  fired  on  him  he  returned  the 
fire,  killed  two  of  them  and  wounded  a third,  and 
then  fell,  shot  in  four  places.  He  lingered  twelve 
hours  and  died,  and  the  murderers  escaped.  At 
Deadwood  a band  recently  undertook  to  “clean 
out”  a Mexican  gambling  saloon,  but  two  of  them 
were  killed,  and  the  othera  fled.  On  a lonely  ranch 
in  Colorado  a little  company  of  them  quarrelled 
over  their  cai'ds.  In  the  firat  moment  the  oil- 
lamp  was  thrown  down,  and  a desperate  fight 
with  knives  and  pistols  went  on  in  the  darkness, 
until  four  men  were  left  lifeless  on  the  floor,  slip- 
pery with  blood,  and  only  one  escaped,  badly 
gashed  and  shot,  to  tell  the  awful  tale.  Terrible 
as  such  occurrences  are,  they  are  the  incidents  of 
a mode  of  life  which  necessarily  draws  many  of 
the  more  wayward  and  violent  of  the  frontier 
population,  and  though  they  stand  out  in  bolder 
relief,  they  are  not  proofs  of  a greater  brutality 
or  a lower  type  of  manhood  than  the  affrays 
which  frequently  take  place  on  the  excursion 
boats  from  our  own  city.  Indeed,  bad  as  are  the 
worst  of  the  cow-boys,  the  class,  ns  a whole,  are 


better  than  the  “ gangs”  which  infest  portions  of 
the  river  wards  of  New  York,  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London,  or  the 
guartiers  exraitrigue.s  of  Pans.  And  what  m 
more  the  worst  of  the  former  arc  sure  to  disap- 
near,’while  the  latter  grow  in  numbers  and  vio- 
lence with  the  progress  of  “ civilization. 

the  greatest  discovery  op  the  age. 

For  over  thirty-six  years 
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tliey  would  not  be  without  it  even  if  it  was  *10  a 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  druggists  at  26  aud  60  cents. 
Depot,  42  Murray  Street.— [Ad».] 


Anoostcea  Bittkbs  is  a household  word 
the  world.  For  over  60  years  it  lias  advertiseil  Itself 
bv  its  merits.  It  is  now  advertiseil  to  warn  the  public 
a<‘-aiiist  counterfeits.  The  genuine  article  Is  inanuluct- 
ured  by  Dr.  J.  Q.  B.  Sieoeut  & Sons.— [Ado.] 
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pliosphate  powdera  Sold  otUy  in  cane. 

Royai.  Bakino  Powkkr  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  T. 


SETTEES  AND 
OPERA  CHAIRS. 

The  Newest  & Best  Styles  for 

SUNDAY  - SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES,  LODGE-ROOMS, 
HALLS,  OmCES,  &C. 

• Harwootl  Chair  Seat  Co. 

24  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Send  for  catnlo^ne,  and  state  reqnircments. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  onr  WHOl,ESAL.E  PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT  lo  .Ma.  J.  G.  CKO'n’Y, 
Nos.  180  lo  186  Clierry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
condnet  it  upon  bis  own  account  aud  respousibiliiy. 

SPECIAL  CAUTIOX. 

We  are  not  interwted  in  nor  n^sponsible  for  any 
contracu  made  by  J.  G.  CROTTY  & CO.,  wliether  for 
Uaepeb's  Bazab  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


BRIGGS  & C0.*s1  PAPKR.S  TRANSFERS 


the  Pattern  to  any  faiiric. 
Dcsiciis  in  Crenels,  Em- 
broMenr,  Braiding,  and 
Initial  Letters. 

New  Book  bonnd  in 
cloth,  showing  all  Briggs 
& Co.’s  Patterns,  sent  on 
receipt  of  seven  3-cent 
stamps. 

104  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

TAMAR 

I n M II  fur  Constipation, 

bile,  headache.  Iieniorrhoids, 

IK  I I r"  & I <^rebral  congestion,  &c. 

N D E N 

^ Pharmaciende  1“  Clnsse 

_ _ de  la  Faciilte  tie  Paris, 

ODII  I OKI  27,  rue  Rambniean,  Paris. 

U n I L LU  iM  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Ultl  II  TAMAR,  millke  biHa  and 

the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


gold  medal,  PASIS,  1878. 

BAKER^S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  ahaolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Ollhasbeenremovcd.  ItbasfAree 
timea  Ihe  atrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
aud  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  iigested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  os 
well  ns  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

New  Library  Edition 

OP 

LORIVA  DOOIVE: 

A Romance  of  Exmoor.  By  R.  D.  Blackmoue. 
12mo,  Cloth,  fH  00. 

Worthy  to  be  placed  side  iiy  side  with  the  best  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels.— .V.  Y.  h'vening  Pont. 

In  invention,  observatioti,  mid  knowledge  of  char- 
acter it  is  superior  to  any  English  novel  of  the  day 
not  written  by  George  Eliot.  Its  mithur's  place  is 
among  the  masters.— AtosAin  Tranaeriyt. 

Mr.  Blackmore  always  writes  like  a scholar  and  a 
gentlcnian. — Atheneenm,  London. 

His  descriptions  are  wonderfully  vivid  and  natural. 
His  pages  are  brightened  everywhere  with  great  hu- 
mor; the  quaint,  dry  turns  of  thought  remiud  yon 
occasionally  of  Fielding.— Lendeti  TivMa. 

R.  D.  BLACKMORE’S  NOVELS. 

ALICE  LORRAINE.  A Tale  of  the  South  Doivns. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

CLARA  VAUGHAN.  4to,  Paper,  16  cents. 
CRADOC’K  NOWELL  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 
CRIPPS,  THE  CARRIER.  A Woodland  Tale.  Svo, 
Paper,  60  ceuts. 

EREMA;  OR,  MY  FATHER'S  SIN.  Svo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 

LORNA  DOONE:  a Romance  of  Exmoor.  Svo,  Pa- 
per, 25  cents. 

MARY  ANKRLEY.  lOmo,  Cloth,  *1  00;  4to,  Paper, 
16  cents. 

THE  MAID  OF  SKER.  Sro,  Paper,  60  cents. 

Pahllahed  by  IIABPER  k BROTIIKRS,  New  York. 

Elf  Sent  by  mail,  •poatane  prejtaid.  In  any  part  of  the 
United  Statee,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 

"'“•STERtOPTICONS 

For  public  or  private  exhibitions 

VIEWS  & ILLUSTRATIONS 


liUNDBOBG^N  PERFUiBES, 

EDENIA  AND  MARfiCHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 


AI.I.  PARTS  of  the 
1 UllLU  and  upon  AIX 
Dlnetrable  Subjects. 

>DISS0LV1NGVIEW 
APPARATUS, 

ROJECTION 
APPARATUS 

For  Bohoola  and  ooUegee. 
Priced  and  lUustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

QUEEN  & CO.  OPTICIANS,  PHILA. 


THE  AMERICAN 

Boiilile  AcBob  RcToIier, 


(i  +1  Calibre*,  not  »otd  at 
...t  .imiiuficturvi*,  but  by  the  , 

and  Uurdw.re  trade,  nik  yonr  dealer  fbr  ' 

lUCIIAHDSON,  Worcester.  Mam..  «Im>  manufactii- 
ren  of  the  celebrated  Automatic  iUmmerlcM  Oune. 

WAR  VOLUMES 

OP 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

(Sow  entirely  out  of  print  attd  the  platea  destroyed.) 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
the  flies  of  Ilarper'a  Weekly  during  the  War  to 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion, 

Same  size  pages  as  the  Weekly,  containing  1000  of  the 
illustratioDB  that  appeared  in  Ilarper'a  Weekly  daring 
tile  War. 

2 vols.  Price,  delivered,  free  of  express 
$20*"****  $14;  HaU  Turkey  Morocco, 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

lIcDOIVXEl.1^  BROS., 

113  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TRIX 


aa  BREATH 
PERFUME 


TIMKEN  SPRINOVEHICLESI 


Bold  by  aU  the  leaiJlng  Carriage 

HENRY  TIWKEN, 

Patentee.  ST.  LOUIS.  W. 

JmSKMABBOmUGGY  CO 


vpo  cleanse  the  Skin, 
. .^IP.  and  Blood  of 
Itching,  ScalT,  Pimpu 
^rofuloDB,  Inherited,  wii 
ContagloiiB  Honiow,  Blood 
PoiBons,  Dicers,  Abscaw*. 
and  Infantile  Skin  Tor- 
tures, the  Cptiodia  R«t. 
DIM  are  Infklllble.  Cen- 
oniA  RwoLvasT,  the  new 
Blood  Pnrifler,  Diuetic  and 
Aperient,  expels  dJeeaae 
germs  from  the  blood  and 
, perspiration,  and  thus  le- 
, ' ■ moves  IheoKUK,  Cmon«». 

the  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  aJhiys  Itching  and  Inl 
flammatioD,  clears  the  Skin  and  Scalp,  he^  Clcets 
and  Sores,  restores  Ihe  Complexion.  CunociA  8o»f 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beantlfier  and  ToUet  Requisite  fa 
indispensable  in  treating  skin  diseases, and  for  roneh 
Chappell,  or  gr^sy  sUTii,  blackheads,  blotches,  aW 
. CpiouBA  Rkhkkiks  are  the  only  la- 

fallible  blood  poriflera  and  skin  beaotiflers.  Sold  bv 
^ druggists.  CuTiccBA,  fiO  cents;  Rssoltwt,  Jl- 
SoAP,  26  cents.  Prepared  by  Pottxb  Dwo  ixn  Cuax^ 
lOAt.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “ How  to  Cnrc  Skin  Diseases.” 

HiliiJsifjfltam 


Address  PHONOORAPfiOC  INSTITUTE, 


ip^licafion. 
CliA,  O. 


A good  limiting,  boat,  13  feet  long,  8«-inch  beam, 
clinker-built  open  boat,  oak  or  elm  riba,  with  oara, 
only  $20.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 
PfbWELli  dc  DOUGL.kS,  ^uufactonas  of 
Pumps,  Wuidmills,  etc.,  VVaokeganllL 

A COMPANION 

TO 

THE  Gm  TESTUil 

AND  TUB 

1. 


By  Philip  Schapf,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Revision.  With  Fac-simile 
Illustrations  of  MSS.  and  Standard  Editions  of 
the  New  Testament.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  #2.75. 

“This  work  has  grown  out  of  Dr.  SchalTa  rtndies 
in  connection  with  the  Revision  Committee,  and  is  a 
wonderful  thesaurus  of  information  on  every  anbject 
relating  to  the  history  and  the  criiial  study  of  tb« 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  In  the  opening  chapter 
the  author  deals  with  the  laugnage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, analyzing  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  each  »f 
the  writers  in  sneceseion  with  nice  critical  acninen 
and  accurate  scholarship.  The  manuscripts  of  tiie 
New  Testament,  their  history,  general  character,  and 
divisions;  the  ancient  versions— Latfn, Syriac, Egyir 
tiun,  iSthiopic,  Gothic,  aud  Armeuian  — and  their 
value;  PatrisUc  quotations;  textnal  criticism, its oi- 
tiire  aud  object,  the  origin,  number,  and  classeeoflhe 
variations,  and  the  critical  rules  to  be  applied  in  wir- 
ing the  problema  raised  by  discrepancies  between  tw 
various  sources  of  the  text ; the  history  of  the  printed 
text  from  Erasmus  and  Slepheua  to  WesiwU  auc 
Hort;  the  authorized  English  Version,  its  onpn  an 
character;  the  Revised  Version,  its  pwaliarities, an 
the  history  of  its  preparation  aud  pnblication-w « 
treated  of  in  separate  chapters  in  the  most  rocUmdira 
and  exhaustive  manner.  On  all  these  ' 

Sclinffs  work  preseiite  the  net  result  '’f ^ 
nnd  speculations  of  Investigators  and  **'‘''""  ** 
all  schools  and  nationalities.  The  reader  s 
only  informed  of  the  present  position  of  the  h^ 
scholarship  on  the  numerous  questions 
the  scope  of  the  • Conipiuiion,’  but  is  also  di 
the  means  of  pursniiig  the  study  of  the  snbjK 
of  its  branches  with  absolute  completeneas. 

Published  by  HARPER  t BROTHERS,  New  Tort. 

, fo  any  p«rf  df* 


IM  ¥>0KEB’S 

15  est  and  Best  StoMch  BlttOTW  ^ 
unequalled  for  their  medical  ia 

for  their  fineness  as  a wrdia^.  ^ 
quarts  and  Pinti  L. 

IOBHAN^PraNTlSe  PB®80 

BEAT  THE  WOal.0-  ^ 

G»wiA*Sr.,BAMi»o«-  — 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


RIDLEY’S,  ARNOLD, 

Graifl,  Men,  1(1  OrcW  SWs,  qonsTABLE,  & CO. 

NEW  YOltK.  ' 


mmSR  WHO  HAVE  NOT  TRADED  AT  OUR  KB- 
TABl  iWment  of  late  will  be  surprised 
It  ITO  GROWTH.  THE  VASTNESS  OF  THE 
STOCK,  AND  THE  SAVING  TO  BE  MADE  BY 
THE  difference  IN  PRICES.  AS  AN  EXPLA- 
NATION FOR  SPEAKING  SO  CONFIDENTLY  W E 
GIVE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUOTATIONS,  WHICH, 
TOGETHER  WITH  ALL  OTHER  G<X)U8  IN  OUR 
ns  departments,  can  be  enjoyed  by  OUT- 
OF-TOWN  RESIDENTS  AS  WELL  AS  CITY 
dwellers  by  THE  USE  OF  OUR 

FASHION  MAGAZINE, 

WHICH  IS  A COMPLETE  PRICE-LIST  OF  OITR 
ENTIRE  STOCK,  AND  IS  HANDSOMELY  ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

FINE  MILLINERY. 

VELVETS,  PLUSHES,  SATINS,  OSTRICH 
FEATHERS,  RIBBONS,  &c. 

LADIES’  AND  MISSES’  SUITS,  DRESS  GOODS, 
AND  DRESS  SILKS. 

FINE  FURS,  FANCY  GOODS,  HOSIERY,  Ac. 

DRESS  GOODS. 

LADIES’  AND  MISSE.S’  SUITS  AND  SHOES. 

LACES,  TRIMMINGS,  WHITE  GOODS,  TABLE 
LINENS,  &c.  

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  GOODS  TO  BE  FOUND 
IN  EACH  OF  OUR  52  DEPARTMENTS  WILL 
COMPARE  FAVORABLY  WITH  THE  BEST,  AND 
AN  EXAMINATION  WILL  CONFIRM  THIS,  AND 
MANY  WHO  HAVE  ENTERTAINED  DIFFERENT 
OPINIONS  WILL  BE  UNDECEIVED  BY  A TIME 
LY  VISIT. 

Order*  by  Mall  Solicited. 
Samples  by  Mail  on  Application. 


Fall  Novelties  in  Dress  Fates. 

Have  now  in  stock  the  finest  collection  of 
Paris  Novelties  in  Dress  Goods,  including 
many  confined  styles  introduced  this  season. 
Foil  do  Bison  Cloth— plain,  striped,  and  fig- 
ured— for  combination  suits ; Plain  and  Fan- 
cy Scotch  Tweed  and  English  Serge  Suitings ; 
Ottomans  in  all-wool  and  silk  and -wool, 
Vigognes,  Camels’-Uairs,  Drap  d’6tc,  &c. 

Broadway  and  I9tli  St. 


BONNYBEL  VANE, 

Embracing  the  History  of  Henry  St.  John,  Gen- 
tleman. By  John  Esten  Cooke,  Author  of 
“ Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,”  “ Stories  of  the 
Old  Dominion,"  “The  Virginia  Bohemians.’' 
16mo,  Cloth,  §1.00.  A New  Edition  of  Henry 
St.  John.  

“The  story  depicts  the  social  life  of  Virginia  in  the 
time  of  Governor  Dnnraore,  and  l.s  full  of  happy,  effec- 
tive tonclies.  Tlie  charncteis  .ire  well  introduced,  and, 
the  scenes  of  old  Virginia  are  finely  skelclied." 

Published  by  HARPER  * BROTHERS,  New  York, 

aSr  ttnit  by  •mail,  jwlage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  V niUd  Stales,  oti  receipt  of  the  price. 


THE  BUFFALO  GAME. 

THE  COUNTY  DEMOCRACY  TAKE  THE  FIRST  INNING. 

*•  PououKKKPHiK,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25, 1S83. 

“A  despatch  was  received  by  the  railroad  authorities  trvday  from  New  York  requesting  them 
to  stop  the  special  train  on  board  of  which  was  the  County  Democmey  and  take  from  it  the 
mttrply  of  wimkey,  miu,  and  cigars  which  was  put  on  board  of  it  in  New  York  by  misUke, 
thVsup^v  being  intended  for  the  Tamsnany  train.  As  the  railroad  authont.es  did  not  know 
tlie  man  who  signed  the  despatch  the  train  was  not  stopped."— to  N.  Y.  Herald. 


JaiesIcCreeiT&Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

HAVE  NOW  ON  EXHIBITION  A REPRESENTA- 
TION OF  THEIR 

FALL  IMPORTATIONS 

IN 

VELVETS,  SILKS,  AND  SATINS, 

THE  COLORINGS  AND  DESIGNS  OP  WHICH 
ARE  RARE  AND  EXCLUSIVE. 

AN  EARLY  INSPECTION  SOLICITED. 

JAMES  McCREERY  & CO., 

BROADWAY  and  11th  Street. 

mm 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

steam  Pine  & Boiler  CoverinKs,  Steam  Packing, 
Mill  Board,  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coatinga,  &c. 

Send  fOR  Discriptiti  Pbicr  List. 

H.W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  MAIDEN  UNE,  N.Y. 


' 10c.,  postpaid.  Gaa  I.  Rbkd  & Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  S'l'GCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHK.S,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  nalatahle  tonic 

Res  of  weak  digeBtiou  and  di 

« and  a lioon  for 
..eful.’’— See  “Me« 

h Medical  Journal,”  &c. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-mmile  of 
Baron  Liebig'e  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  acroee  tlie 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and  Cbeniieu.  Sole  Agenta  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,9Fencharch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  & TILFORD, 
SMITH  & VANDERBKEK,  ACKElt,  MERHALL,  & 
coNDiT,  McKesson  & robbins,  h.  k.  & f.  b. 

THUKBER  & CO.,  W.  H.  SCUIKFFELIN  & CO. 


Ac.  ’ 
Pres* 


kintyovrOm 

Large  eiws  for  circnlara,  &c.,  1’^  to  $90. 
For  pleaanre,  money-making,  young  or 
old.  Everything  easy,  printed  iiialnic- 
tione.  Send  2 atamps  for  Catnlogne  of 
Preaaea,  Type,  Cards,  &c. , to  the  factory. 
KKI^lEY  k CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


UNCLAIMED  MONEY  REGISTER, 

Being  a list  of  names  of  persons  in  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  England  entitled  to  property,  aeiit  on  n;- 
ceipt  of  25  cent*  in  stamiis.  Dk  BERNARDY 
BROS.,  John  Street,  Bcflford  Row,  London,  England. 

TO 

X XwXIXJDress  Cutting  HOOuy  * 00, UadDaRtl, O. 


EDW’D  RIDLEY  & SONS, 

309,  311,  313,  to  321  GRAND  ST.; 

66,  68, 60,  TO  70  ALLEN  ST. ; 

69,  61,  63,  65  ORCHARD  ST. 

OLD  MEXICO 

AND 

HER  LOST  PROVINCES. 

A Journey  in  Mexico,  Southern  California,  and 
Arizona,  by  way  of  Cuba.  By  Wili.ia.’u  Uksuy 
Bishop,  Author  of  “Detmold,”  “The  House 
of  a Merchant  Prince,”  &c.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  chiefly  from  Sketches  by  the  Au- 
thor. 12mo,  Cloth, 

"Mr.  Bishop  has  fiimiahed  in  this  work  a most 
Intereating  and  luetnictive  description  of  Mexico 
and  the  great  provinces  over  which  that  country  at 
one  lime  held  sway.  The  curious  conditions  of  life 
in  these  regions,  and  their  peculiar  physical  charac- 
terietlc*,  invest  them  with  a strong  fascination ; and 
the  growing  interest  which  is  taken  in  Me.xico  at 
the  present  time  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cannot  fail  to  secure  for  the  book  a cordial  welcome 
and  an  extensive  circulation.  Mr.  Bishop  writes  from 
personal  observation  in  on  easy  and  agreeable  style. 
The  illustrations  have  been  engraved  from  sketciies 
made  by  the  author,  and  will  add  materially  to  the 
iiscfiiluess  of  the  vuluroe.” 

Published  by  HABPF.B  k BB0TIIKIC8,  New  York. 

nr  dent  by  mail,  postaye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castorlaproniotes  Digestion 

and  overcomes  riatulency,  (Joinstipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


“ Castoria  Is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  U as  su^rior  to  any  prescription 


82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


*Tis 


eiii  sleep ; 
Castoria. 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms, 

lint  Castoria. 

What  q _ 

Sour  Sto: 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Ciastor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castoria! 


CENTAUR  LINIMENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Itheuma-' 


tisiii.  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


THE  ANTI-STYEOaRAPH  PEN 

Is  NOT  a stylograph  or  ***“'  Circular. 

® THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  Dc  CO.,  8 Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


“MAMMA’S  DARLING.” 

Beautiful  set  of  Imjiorted  Cards  by  mall  on  receipt 
of  three  2c.  stamps.  WHITING,  60  Nassau  SL,  N.  Y. 

(tJ/J  tn  ton  P®’’  home.  Samples  wortli  $5  free. 
lj)J  lU  vDoU  Address  Stinson  & Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

imPEB's  PimoDitus. 

f*er  Yean 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 OO 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 oo 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 50 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (62  Numbers) 10  oO 

Postaye  Free  to  all  subseribers  in  the  United  Slates 
or  Catutda.  

The  Volumes  of  the  Wkkki.t  and  Bazar  begin  with 
the  first  numbers  for  January,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Yoono  P>x)ri.K  with  Uie  first  Number  for  Noveinlier, 
ami  the  Volumes  of  the  Maoazini  with  the  Numliers 
for  June  and  December  of  each  year. 

Snbpcrlpiions  will  lie  entered  with  the  Number  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  ill  cases  wlieie  the  subscriber  otherwise  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  Uari-zu's  Yoono  Proplk  sent  on 
receipt  of  a threc-ceut  stamp. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  coiilaiiiiug  works  of  Travel, 
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RE-OPENINQ  OF  THE  ART  COMPETITION. 


The  jvdget  appointed  to  award  the  prizes  in  the  Art  Competition 
for  the  illustration  of  Ai.fukh  Do.\iktt’s  " Cliristnuis  Hymn”  hare 
reported  Harpkk’s  \N  kkklv  dated  Stptenibcr  1]  that  they  "'are 
7tot  jmtihed  by  the  conditions  of  the  coin/Htition  in  uwardniy  any 
prize  ’whatsoever."  Three  hundred  and  fhirty-eiyht  drawiuys  en- 
tered into  the  conipetUion,  and  twenty-three  were  received  after  the 

of  Aupusl — too  late  to  be  considered. 

Pursuant  to  the  intimation  yiren  in  their  oriyiual  “ offer  to  young 
American  artistsf  the  Mksshs.  Harper  have  determined  to  re-opeti 
the  competition,  eidargiug  ite  scojw  and  modifying  the  limitation  as 
to  age,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the  judges. 

For  the  best  original  dlu.stration  appropriate  to  Christmas — the 
drawing  to  be  suitable  for  jiublieat  ion  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  to  be 
made  especially  for  this  co/o/ietilion,  and  to  be  the  exclusive  work  of 
an  American  artist  not  over  twenty-seven  years  of  age — Messrs. 
Harper  & Brothers  ofer  an  award  «/ THREE  THOUSAND 
Dollars,  npO)L  the  honorable  niide)'standl}ig  th<it  the  successful 
competitor  shall  use  the  same  for  the  j/rostrulion  of  art  study  i)i  one 
or  more  of  the  best  American  schools,  incliuUng  also  a sojourn 
abroad  of  at  least  six  months  for  the  study  of  the  old  masters.  Hie 
award  will  be  paid  in  such  iHstallnunts  and  at  such  times  as  shall 
best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  recipient  for  the  purjjoses  sjwcijied. 

The  drawinys  must  be  received  by  Messrs.  Harper  & BROTHKn.s, 
at  Franklin  Hgnare,  Amp  }'.//•/•,  not  inter  than  March  1,  1884, 
addressed  " Avt  Conipctitiou.  Harper’s  Mapazine”  ; and  each  must 
be  dcsignattd  by  an  assumed  name  or  motto,  which  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a se(ded  envehtjit  securely  attached  to  the  drawing,  and  not  to  be 
vjjened  until  the  result  of  the  cornjtetition  shall  huve'bcen  determined. 
The  Hatne  of  the  snceessful  competitor  will  7iot  be  publicly  announced 
•until  the  jmblicution  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Oieeord,  N.A.,  Mr.  P'.  D.  Millet,  A.N.A.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  ISujjerintendeut  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment at  Harper  & Brothers’,  will  act  as  judges  of  the  com].tetUion. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  left  to  the  artist,  limited  oulg  bg 
the  special  reference  to  Christmas.  Either  the  Bible  story  of  the 
A'ativiiy,  or  the  social  features  of  Christinas,  jsist  or  pre.sent,  may 
he  chosen  for  illustration.  The  judges,  in  making  the  award,  will 
take  into  cousidt  ration  not  only  the  ttchnicnl  art  ealue  of  each  draw- 
ing, but  also  the  appropriatiness  of  the  subject  sehchd,lhe  suffinency 
of  the  illustru/ion,  and  espf  cia/ly  the  originality  ef  cmcefition  anil 
treatment.  The  combination  ofdi  ferent  designs  in  a single  picture 
should  he  avoided. 

It  is  intended  to  engvare  the  snccessfnl  drawing  as  one  page  for 
Harper's  Ma(;azi.se /'.■*)•  December,  18N4;  ami  shmdd  Olfu  i-S  sub- 
7nitled  be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  fallows:  one  j>agc  Harper’s  Weekly,  SoOU;  one  jsigt 
Harper’s  Bazar,  one  jmge  Harper's  Yoeno  Peopee, 

these-awards  not  to  be  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  understanding 
as  to  “ the  jiro.-urution  of  art  stady,"  etc. 

Pranklin  SyVARE,  New  York,  September  8,  188;i. 


THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  COUXTPvY. 

The  important  party  conventions  thTOiighout  the 
country  have  now  been  held,  and  it  is  .scarcely  a 
month  to  the  election.  The  signilieant  fact  in  the 
situation  is  that  all  the  conventions  demand  sulxstan- 
tially  the  same  things,  witlt  a bearing  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platforms  to  a taritf  for  revenue  only,  and  in 
the  Republican  platforms  to  administrative  reform. 
There  is  an  evident  disposition  in  some  of  the  State.s, 
and  especially  in  New  York  and  Massachii.se Us.  to 
pronounce  chiefly  upon  State  affairs,  and  the  plat- 
forms of  the  year  show  conclusively  that  the  parties 
are  not  divided  upon  great  questions  of  national  poli- 
cy. In  this  situation  the  practical  question  for  the 
voter  is  obvious— which  of  the  two  parties  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  agent  of  the  reforms  and  the  good 
government  which  both  pi-ofess  to  desire  I Since  both 
make  the  same  professions,  this  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily answered  only  by  an  estimate  of  probabili- 
ties arising  from  the  general  character  and  traditions 
of  the  parties,  and  by  their  conduct  when  they  are  in 
power. 

The  best  Democratic  statement  is  that  which  was 
made  by  ex-Speaker  Chapin  in  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  His  speech  recognized  fully  the 
paramount  necessity  of  reform  in  politics,  and  of  the 
iudispensability  to  Democratic  success  of  a general 
popular  conviction  that  the  party  is  a reform  i)arty. 
But  the  instinctive  feeling  of  every  intelligent  reader 
of  the  speech  was  that  it  was  singularly  out  of  place 
in  a Democratic  convention,  and  that  neither  the 
ex-Speaker  nor  his  views  are  at  home  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  and  his  speech  i-epresent  what  some 
hereditary  Democrats  wish  that  their  party  believed 
and  intended,  but  what  also  the  hi.story,  the  tradi- 
tions, the  active  leadership,  and  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  party  show  that  it  neither  believes  nor  intends. 
He  praised  tlie  reform  bill  jjassed  by  the  Legislature. 
But  except  for  Republican  urgency  the  bill  would 
have  been  smothered,  and  it  was  in  no  sense  what- 
ever a Democratic  measure,  except  that  Governor 
Cleveland  sincerely  favored  it.  In  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  upon  the  lips  of  Democrat- 
ic orators  and  the  pages  of  the  Democratic  press,  there 
is  nothing  but  contempt  for  reform.  The  very  morn- 
ing after  Mr.  Chapin’s  speech  the  New  York  Sun 
remarked,  bitterly:  “A  great  many  Democrats  be- 
come fools  when  they  talk  about  civil  service  re- 
form, so  called.”  Despite  Mr.  Chapin's  Avords  and 
tlie  sympathy  and  endeavors  of  other  Democrats,  no 
man  in  his  senses  doubts  that  the  Sun  expresses  the 
general  sentiment  of  its  party,  or  suppo.ses  that  Demo- 
cratic reform  means  anything  else  than  general  loot 
and  plunder  of  the  public  service. 

As  for  Democratic  honesty  and  purity  of  adminis- 


tration, the  Democratic  Governor  of  Maryland  has 
frankly  and  plainly  exposed  them  in  that  State,  while 
here  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  municipal  admin- 
istration is  wholly  in  Democratic  hands,  the  recent 
revelations  of  fraud  and  theft  in  the  Dock  Depart- 
ment, in  the  Comptroller’s  office,  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  and  now  in  the  Bureau  of  Tax  Ar- 
rears, prove  conclusively  that  Democratic  control  is 
not  a guarantee  of  official  honesty.  Now'  while  it  is 
true  that  there  have  been  instances  of  flagrant  dis- 
lionesty  under  Republican  rule,  it  is  no  less  true,  and 
it  is  significant  of  Republican  character  and  temper, 
that  they  have  been  most  remorselessly  exposed  by 
the  Republican  press  and  unflinchingly  prosecuted 
by  Republican  authority;  and  that  while  the  patron- 
age of  office  has  enonaaously  increased  during  the  long 
Republican  ascendency,  it  is  Republicanism  which, 
while  still  dominant,  has  radically  I'csti’icted  the 
power  and  the  consequent  corruption  of  i>atronage, 
and  made  the  actual  reform  already  begun  a cardinal 
party  measura.  The  Republican  party,  moreover,  is 
now',  as  it  has  always  been,  strongest  among  the  most 
industrious  and  most  intelligent  citizens.  No  party 
ha.s  ever  had  so  magnificent  a tradition.  It  has  shown 
unprecedented  power  of  self -correction  and  recupera- 
tion, and  it  is  to-day  stronger  in  the  confidence  of  the 
independent  voters  than  it  has  been  for  many  yeara. 
It  is  those  voters  w'ho  will  decide  betw'een  the  two 
parties  as  probable  agents  of  reform  and  progress,  of 
more  decent  jxilitics  and  honest  government,  and 
tliere  is  no  question  that  the  great  body  of  such  vot- 
ers will  support  tlie  Republican  party  next  year,  un- 
less, in  the  mean  while,  it  should  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence which  it  has  fairly  earned. 


COMIC  POLITICS. 

An  amusing  effort  of  the  Butler  demagoguery  in 
Mas.saclmsett.s  is  to  depict  Butler  himself  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  poor  laboring-man  against  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  airy  gentleman  of  fortune,  w'ith  a nose- 
gay in  the  button-hole  of  his  dress-coat,  steps  off  his 
yacht,  on  w'hicli  lie  has  been  taking  his  pleasure,  and 
after  receiving  tlie  dividends  w'hich  have  accumulated 
in  his  absence,  poses  as  the  friend  of  the  liard-w'ork- 
ing  man  against  the  silk-stockinged  and  ruflled-shirt- 
ed  aristocracy. 

And  who  are  these  bedizened  aristocrats  who  are 
to  be  threwii  from  their  ill-gotteii  power  by  this  pros- 
perous gentleman  ? The  silk  stockings  and  tlie  ruf- 
fled sliirts  are  tliose  of  tin'  industrious  rural  and  farm- 
ing population  of  Ma.ssacliusetts,  tlie  children  of  the 
district  .school,  the  men  who  live  by  tlie  sweat  of  their 
brow's,  and  who  are  glad  if  by  ince.s.sant  work  they 
cun  make  the  ends  of  the  yeai*  meet.  They  are  the 
sons  of  the  minute-men  of  Concord  and  LexingUm  a 
hundred  yeara  ago;  the  men  who  left  the  plough 
themselves  to  march  to  the  war  of  the  Union,  and 
whom  Butler’s  lackeys  did  not  tlien  deride  as  silk 
stockings.  The.sc  arc  the  great  Ixxly  of  the  anti-BuT- 
LER  voters  in  Massacliu.sctts,  men  who  know  a politic- 
al charlatan  now'  as  thoroughly  as  Governor  Andrew' 
knew  one  twenty  years  ago,  men  whose  fathers  made 
Ma.ssacliusetts  wliat  she  lias  always  liecii,  and  vvlio 
are  worthy  sons  of  their  sires. 

Tliese  sturdy  silk  stockings  and  rufflwl  shirts  have 
clioseii  for  their  leader  a silk  stocking  like  themselves, 
the  honest  sou  of  a liardy  farmer,  a teacher  of  the  dis- 
trict school,  wlio  has  risen  not  like  his  opponent  to 
riches  and  universal  distrust,  hut  to  coiimiandiug  pub- 
lic position  and  universal  confidence  and  honor.  But- 
LER  says  that  the  people  of  Ma.s.sachnsetts  took  him 
up  and  made  him  what  he  is.  In  return  he  is  trying 
to  take  them  in  to  make  him  wliat  he  hopes  to  be. 
His  lesser  henchmen  feebly  deride  the  silk  stockings 
of  those  who  expose  and  opiiose  the  General's  little 
game.  But  the  chainiian  of  the  Butler  Convention 
has  said  something  rather  more  .stringent  than  ruffled 
shirts  of  Butler  himself.  “ He  was  distinguished,” 
says  Mr.  Edward  Avery,  “ for  his  I’eadiness  in  mak- 
ing promises  and  giving  pledges  of  every  kind  ; and  at 
all  times,  when  it  was  necessary  to  tlie  fullillnieiit  of 
his  purpose,  he  displayed  equal  readiness  in  breaking 
them.”  Genilenicii  avIio  hold  this  opinion  of  a can- 
didate and  still  vote  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
cuse the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  who  prefer  an  hon- 
e.st  man,  of  wearing  ruffled  shirts,  greatly  enliven  the 
political  season. 


FREE  NOMINATIONS. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  the  speech 
of  Seiiafiir  Warner  Miller  at  the  Richfield  Springs 
Convention,  w'ith  the  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Conven- 
tion looking  to  the  reform  of  the  primaries  and  the 
enlarged  representation  in  conventions,  show  that 
the  public  mind  is  now  aroused  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  reform  in  the  primaries.  The  Brooklyn 
Union  well  says,  how'ever,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
reform  w'ithout  a quickening  of  public  intelligence 
and  a revival  of  active  personal  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. The  people— that  is  to  say,  the  great  body  of 
the  votera— must  give  time  and  take  ti-ouble,  or  there 
will  be  no  reform. 

The  first  step  to  induce  them  to  give  time  and  to 
take  trouble  is,  as  Mr.  Rogers  shrewdly  savs,  to  brino- 


VOLUME  roil.S0Li«. 

the  primaries  im 
the  importance 
initiatory  act  ol 
far  as  practicable,  must  .surround  them  the’ ” 
riousness  and  dignity  of  an  election,  and  party  oiJT 
izations  must  take  care  to  make  them  perfectly^ 
This  will  stimulate  the  interest  and  activity  of  the' 
dividual  voter,  because  it  will  assure  him  that  T 
voice  will  be  as  influential  as  any  other  voice  in  ** 
lecting  candidates.  It  will  show  the  great  multitude 
of  honest  men  in  the  party  who  never  attend  a priman- 
liecause  they  are  sure  that  it  would  be  of  nouse  tbt 
at  the  small  cost  of  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  dro 
a vote  they  can  defeat  rings  and  cliques  which  thel 
w'ould  not  undertake  to  defeat  if  they  had  to  take 
their  chance  in  a packed  room.  The  poll  of  a priman- 
open  and  conducted  with  the  formality  of  an  election 
and  the  honest  counting  of  the  vote  deposited  is  as 
good  a guarantee  of  free  nominations  as  can  he  de- 
vised. 

Such  a poll,  indeed,  would  not  at  first  attract  everv 
voter.  The  habit  of  indifference  must  be  overcome 
The  suspicion  of  bad  faith  must  be  allayed.  A man 
w'hose  legs  have  been  tied  until  they  are  withered 
will  not  at  once  spring  up  and  run  when  they  are  re- 
leased. Emancipation  did  not  endow  the  enslaved 
race  Avith  all  Avisdom  and  virtue.  But  unless  actual 
interest  in  tlie  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  party  agency  uiion  which  voters  relv 
has  altogether  jierished,  a plan  which  will  secure  to 
every  voter  an  equal  Aveightin  selecting  the  men  vho 
.shall  administer  the  govermiient  w'ill  probably  brin» 
as  many  voters  to  the  poll  of  a primary  as  to  that  of 
an  election.  The  more  radical  the  remedy,  the  better. 
Senator  Miller’s  suggestion  of  an  enlai^  conveu 
tion  is  admirable.  Not  only  would  such  a body  be 
more  difficult  to  manipulate,  but  it  would  give  every 
district  a direct  interest  in  the  convention,  which 
Avould  stimulate  local  and  general  enthusiasm.  But 
the  reform  must  begin  in  a way  to  bring  the  voter  to 
the  primary.  For  this  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
give  to  each  prima  ry  a delegate,  but  first  of  all  to  as- 
sure the  individual  voter  that  his  vote  will  count  at 
the  primary,  and  that  packing  of  the  primary  will  be 
useless.  This  assurance  can  be  given  only  as  it  is 
given  at  the  actual  election.  This  is  the  suppleuieut 
of  .Senator  Miller's  capital  proposition  of  primary 
representation  in  the  coiiA'eutiou.  It  is  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Rogers,  aud  some  tbi'ee  or  four  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Larned.  both  of  Buffalo,  and  which  may 
therefore  he  called  the  Buffalo  plan. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  LEGISLATURE, 

The  State  Senate  Avhich  will  be  elected  in  New 
York  this  year  Avill  take  part  in  the  election  of  the 
next  United  States  Senator.  This  fact  Avill  show  to 
every  A'oter  the  importance  of  the  election,  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  proper  nominations  for  the  L- 
gislature.  The  existing  harmony  must  not  persuade 
Republicans  that  the  selection  of  candidates  maybe 
left  to  chance,  aud  that  any  Republican  is  a good 
enough  candidate.  There  is,  indeed,  a universal 
formal  agreement  upon  the  policy  of  reform  in  the 
caucus  and  in  the  cia'iI  service.  But,  as  always  hap- 
yieiis  under  such  circunistauces,  one  part  of  the  party 
earnestly  favors  tlie  policy,  aud  the  other  merely  ac- 
quiesces, without  especial  interest  in  it,  and  even  with 
a certain  hostility  to  it.  It  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  the  pmsiierity  of  the  reforms  to  which  the  party  is 
oonimitted  that  the  Legislature  should  represent  the 
reform  seiitiineut  in  order  that  no  reactionary  United 
.States  Senator  may  be  elected. 

The  .selei'tion  of  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
.should  lie  determined  by  their  known  position  u]^n 
the  question  of  free  primaries  and  of  administrative 
reform,  and  when  there  is  the  least  doubt  of  Ibeir 
A'iews  the  candidates  should  be  asked  to  declare  them. 
There  has  been  for  some  years  a contest  in  the  Ikpuo- 
lican  party  which  has  reached  its  natural  issue  in  the 
success  of  the  progressive  sentiment.  But  the  situa- 
tion can  be  niaiutaiiied  only  Avith  care  and  sagacity. 

The  State  platform  declares  the  position  of  the  par 
ty  upon  administrativ'e  reform,  and  no  man  can  bon 
orably  ask  or  expect  Republican  support  who 
not  fully  aud  honestly  accept  it.  It  approve 
the  primary  representation  of  the  people  upon  “eqU" 
terms  and  footing.”  No  man  who  does  not  honestly 
hold  this  view,  which  involves  rejection  of  the  1^ 
machine  management  of  the  party,  is  a proper  ^ 
publican  representative.  To  elect  State  Senators  this 
year  and  Assemblymen  both  this  year  and  ne-vt 
who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  these  views  is  to  elec 
a United  States  Senator  who  will  represent 
mote  the  real  conviction  aud  purpose  of  the  Bepub  i 
an  party. 

THE  NEW  YORK  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 

The  Albany  Express  baa  crisply  snramarizeil  the  Ne« 
York  Republican  platform  as  follows,  and  “P®"  P 
form  the  ConA’entioii,  witliout  dissent,  nominated  t « 
sent  State  officers,  whose  service  bas  been  niw  **  .. 
tory.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  i”ttbe 

who  declined  to  v-ote  last  year,  or  who  votw 
Rcpablican  candidate  to  rebuke  the  nefanous  ffl 
v hich  the  nomination  was  aecoied,  wiU  glkdly  adpr* 


juanjr  uoiongB  to  the®  as  th.^ 
popular  government.  T1,a  u- 
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caiiiHiIatc-a  aiul  the  platform  of  this  j’ear,  reserving  his 
opinions  upon  the  question  what  policy  best  protects  Amer- 
ican labor: 

“Approval  of  the  national  administration,  the  reduction  of  in- 
ternal taxation,  bounties  to  the  nation’s  defenders,  and  the  grad- 
ual extinction  of  the  public  debt. 

“The  complete  success  of  civil  service  reform. 

“ A tariff  affording  revenue  to  tlie  government  and  protection 
to  American  labor. 

“ The  promotion  of  American  shipping. 

“ The  establishment  of  a national  bureau  of  labor. 

“ Honest  primary  elections. 

“ No  monopolies,  no  unjust  discriminations  in  transportation, 
no  violation  of  chartered  privileges. 

“ Equal  taxation. 

“ Maintenance  of  free  canals. 

“ The  right  of  the  people  to  demand  the  submission  of  a con- 
stitutional amendmeta  to  popular  vote  in  regard  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  liquor.” 


MUSIC  OP  THE  WINTER. 

The  anuonneement  of  music  for  the  winter  in  the  city  is 
unprecedentedly  rich.  The  three  greatest  living  prime 
duiine  of  Italian  opera  will  sing  here  simnltaneonsly,  and  the 
two  great  orchestras  of  Thomas  and  Da.mhosch  will  play 
the  noblest  symphonies  of  the  chief  composers.  There  will 
be  also  iidmirablo  chamber  concerts,  and  the  few  charmed 
evenings  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Clnb.  No  city  in  the 
world  will  be  more  attractive  for  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  its  music. 

Among  the  aunonneements  none  is  more  novel  and  inter- 
esting than  that  of  the  proposed  series  of  Thomas  concerts 
for  childreu  or  young  persons.  This  is  an  enterprise 
which  several  ladies  have  suggested,  who  desire  that  their 
children  who  are  studying  music  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  best  instrumental  work  which  is  most  adapt- 
ed to  their  years.  To  this  end  it  must  be  carefully  select- 
ed by  an  intelligent  ma.ster,  who  will  have  regard  to  the 
conditions,  and  Mr.  Thomas  was  obviously  the  man.  He 
has  taken  warm  interest  in  the  plan,  and  if  the  preliminary 
subscription  at  Schik.mkk’s  and  elsewhere  shall  warrant, 
the  concerts  will  take  place. 

The  general  plan  contemplat*‘a  afternoon  concerts  not  so 
long  as  to  fatigue  a young  audience,  the  selections  to  he 
made  from  the  Inighter  and  “easier”  works  of  the  masters. 
There  is  something  of  tin*  same  general  purpose  in  the 
scheme  of  the  popular  Thomas  mutinies  in  Brooklyn,  and 
both  series  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  pu])nlari/.e  without 
vulgarizing  the  best  music.  The  advantage  of  the  chil- 
dren’s series  to  the  young  people  who  are  studying  innsic 
is  plain.  There  conhl  he  no  more  delightful  commentary 
or  illustration  or  incitement  added  to  their  musical  studies 
than  such  concerts. 


ASSISTANT  BISHOP  POTTER. 

The  universal  satisfaction  and  commendation  with  which 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  Henuy  C.  Potter  to  the  Assistant 
Bishopric  of  New  York  has  been  received  recalls  the  similar 
unanimity  of  feeling  which  greeted  the  elevati<»n  of  Mr. 
Justice  Gray  to  the  Supreme  Bench.  Dr.  Potter  is  the 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
largest,  nntst  prosperous,  and  most  fashionable  of  the  city 
churches,  and  no  minister  is  more  beloved  and  rcsi»e(Ted 
by  bis  peojde.  In  his  religious  denomination  ho  is  a Lib- 
eral Churchman  rather  than  a High  or  Low  Churchman, 
and  for  that  reason  he  is  obnoxious  to  no  ecclesiastical 
party. 

This  position  is  not  of  design,  hut  results  from  personal 
character.  No  clergyman  has  been  more  severely  trie<l  by 
the  perils  of  prosperity,  and  none  has  more  simply  and  nat- 
urally snrmoiinted  them.  His  church  is  proverbially  con- 
servative. His  own  i).arish  is,  for  a favorite  pastor,  a .Syba- 
ris.  But  Dr.  Potter  has  kept  his  church  in  the  vau  of  all 
good  ami  charitable  and  humane  enterprises.  The  poor 
and  the  suffering  and  the  needy  have  always  found  his 
voice  to  be  their  voice,  and  his  hand  their  hand,  and  in  his 
devotion  to  the  essential  duties  of  a Christian  pastor  ho 
has  had  no  time,  nor  has  he  had  the  taste,  for  ecclesiastical 
bickerings. 

What  Dr.  Potter  has  been  as  the  i)astor  of  a parish  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  as  the  bishop  of  a diocese — not  so  much 
an  ecclesiastic  as  a liberal  and  humane  religions  leader,  by 
his  catholic  spirit  and  his  w ise  ami  generous  activity  bring- 
ing all  other  churches  into  sympathy,  although  not  into 
communion,  with  his  own.  The  community  as  well  as  his 
Church  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  his  elevation. 


A GOOD  NOMINWTION. 

It  is  a pleasuie  and  a duty  to  commend  such  a noniina- 
tiou  us  that  of  .Mr.  Jesse  JoHXsun  for  the  Supreme  Judge- 
ship in  the  Second  District  of  New  York.  He  seems  to 
possess  every  quality-  which  is  desirable  upon  the  bench — 
perfect  integrity,  sound  legal  learning,  the  judicial  mind, 
professional  experience,  vigorous  health,  url)anity  of  man- 
ner, intellectual  iudepcndoiiee ; and  while  of  Republican 
sympathies,  he  is  entirely  free  from  entangling  political 
alliances.  The  State  will  be  fortunate  should  the  people 
of  the  Second  District  elect  Mi-.  Johnson. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  NEWTOWN 
STENCHES. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  we  nuited  with  other  journals, 
and  with  a gieat  number  of  respectable  and  intelligent  cit- 
izens, in  exposing  the  dangerous  nuisance  of  the  Hunter’s 
Point  and  Newtow-n  Creek  stench  factories.  They  pollute 
the  water  and  the  air  around  the  city,  and  breed  and  ag- 
gravate disease  as  well  as  desolate  whole  ueighborhoiHls 
w'ith  sickening  and  stiffing  odors.  The  subject  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  who  re(| nested  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  investigate.  The  Board  reported  that 
everything  which  had  been  stated  was  true,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor ordered  the  ijest-breeders  to  consume  their  refuse  or 
to  close  their  works. 

Of  coui-se  they  paid  no  heed  to  the  summons,  and.  the.  i 
poisoning  process  continued.  But  the  iicople  of  the  immu-  | 


diate  neighborhood  in  Kings  and  Queens  counties  deci«led 
not  to  submit  longer,  and  they  have  procured  the  indict- 
ment of  the  nuisances  by  the  Gniud  Jury.  Governor 
Ci.evelan’D  also,  like  his  predecessor,  has  issued  a strin- 
gent order,  which  the  officers  have  enforced,  and  it  will 
now-  be  seen  whether  the  people  have  any  rights  which 
sludge-pouring  and  fat-boiling  and  pest-breeding  estab- 
lishments can  be  compelled  to  respect. 

The  Health  Boards  of  Kings  and  Queens  had  ordered  the 
factories  to  be  closed  until  the  causes  of  conqilaint  were 
removed.  They  were,  however,  kept  hard  at  work  during 
the  night,  and  a detective,  having  obtained  mlmission  only 
by  showing  his  shield  and  revolver,  found  at  one  factory 
several  tons  of  horse-ffesh  and  the  remains  of  other  animals 
spread  upon  wooden  platforms,  covered  with  sludge  acid, 
and  left  to  decompose  in  the  sun.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  neighbors  felt  that  the  time  hml  conm  for  trying  again 
which  is  strongest,  an  uuscrnpuluus  corporation  or  compa- 
ny, or  the  ]>eople.  We  shall  not  omit  to  note  the  progress 
of  this  contest. 


THE  PRESIDENT  UPON  BURNSIDE. 

The  President’s  recent  remarks  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
\ier-stoiie  of  the  Burnside  Memorial  Hall  in  Bristol,  Rho<le 
IslumI,  were  a very  felicitous  and  just  description  of  a most 
lijiiorable  and  patriotic  citizen.  Ho  said: 

“ I heartily  join  with  you  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  distinguished  citizen  of  Rhode  Island  whose  name  yonder 
structure  is  lieiicefortli  privileged  to  bear.  So  long  os  it  shall  en- 
dure it  will  in  some  degree  serve  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  a sol- 
dier faithful  to  his  trusts,  whose  eoui-age  found  its  only  rival  in 
his  modesty,  of  a statesman  whose  every  act  was  prompted  by 
the  loftiest  patriotism,  and  of  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  mutily  gen- 
tleman who  abounded  in  all  courtesy,  who  scorned  all  deceit,  and 
who  never  failed  to  follow  in  the  path  of  duty  whithersoever  it  led.” 


PERSONAL. 

Haity  is  the  artist  who  lives  in  a house  which  he  himself  has 
built  and  adorned.  Mr.  Colman’s  new  hou.se  at  Newport 

is  a charming  specimen  of  old  colonial  architecture.  The  oaken 
wood-work  of  its  spacious  Jacobean  hall  is  slightly  stained,  so  as 
to  suggest  neither  reii  nor  green,  but  to  remain  pleasantly  neutral ; 
and  the  bricks  of  its  flooring,  each  twelve  inches  square,  have  been 
waxed  and  tinted  to  a painter’s  admiration.  Througliout  the 
building  the  ornamcttt4d  porcelains  are  Chinese  and  .)apane.sc  ex- 
clusively, creating  a harmony  far  out  of  reach  of  any  Juxtaposition 
of  English  and  Eastern  products  of  the  pottery.  The  tone  of  the 
library  is  a black-bine,  and  the  curious  ceiling  of  Moorish  design 
consists  mainly  of  Eastern  silks  of  various  hues  and  embroidere<l 
devices.  In  tlic  drawing-room  the  mural  decoration  illustrates  the 
Persian  idea  of  a mosaic  of  one  tone  again.st  another,  instead  of 
the  Occidental  idea  of  a mixture  of  tones,  and  is  a tireless  study 
of  rose  ami  buff — two  colors  in  the  play  of  whicli  ati  artist  has  a 
natural  delight  The  richly  furnished  studio  is  done  on  a scheme 
of  the  color  of  old  anitor — somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  Veterans’ 
Room  in  the  Seventh  Kegiment  Armory. 

— The  liead  of  Gkorok  Wasiiinoto.n  on  the  new  two-cent  post- 
age stamp  was  engraved  by  that  veiicrnble  Academician  Mi  . Ai.- 
KKKD  Joshs,  from  tlie  celebrated  mask  which  was  taken  from  life 
by  the  French  sculptor  Hornos.  This  mask,  for  a loug  time  in 
the  posses.sion  of  Clark  .Mills,  the  sculptor,  was  given  by  him  to 
another  sculptor,  Mr.  Wilson  Macdo.nald,  and  then  east  in  bronze 
liy  Mr,  Malrick  ,1.  Pow  er.  Mr.  Wii.liam  Paok’s  portrait  of  WASit- 
isoTo.s  was  painted  from  it,  and  from  it  also  was  modelled  Mr. 
William  R.  O’Dosovan’s  colossal  statue  which  uow  stands  in  the 
public  square  of  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

— Mr.  Theodore  Thoma.s’s  personal  friends  express  their  satis- 
faction over  the  financial  success  of  his  late  series  of  ninety  or 
more  concerts.  They  say  that  the  series  has  made  him  almost 
rich,  and  they  declare  that  they  arc  glad  of  it. 

— Dr.  Pl.sey  still  lives,  since  ^ PJo.ntH)  have  been  collected  during 
the  last  year  for  the  Piisey  Memorial  Fund,  and  more  are 

expected  to  lie  raised  this  year. 

— M.  Renan  on  princes:  “A  prince  belongs  i/nio  furto  to  the 
profession  of  arms;  a great  prince  may  l>e  and  ought  to  lie  a pro- 
tector of  literature;  he  should  not  be  a man  of  letters.  AtKirsTLS 
and  Lolls  XIV’.,  presiding  over  a s|)lendiil  development  of  the  in- 
tellect, arc,  tiext  to  the  cities  of  geniii.s,  like  Athens  and  Florence, 
the  finest  spectacle  in  history ; Nero,  CiiiLrERic,  King  Lons  of 
Bavaria,  are  but  caricatures.” 

— Professor  W.  (}.  Si  mnek’s  able  and  brief  treatise  on  U7i<i/ 
SocM  C'/cunes  Oiec  to  Much  Other  leads  the  Edertic  Afayazine  to 
wisli  that  a copy  of  it  could  l>e  put  into  the  hands  of  every  think- 
ing inun  in  America,  because  “it  would  help  to  clear  up  cloudy 
and  sophistical  reasoning  on  subjects  where  false  couclusious  tend 
to  disturb  the  practical  harmony  of  things.  After  the  great  mass 
of  platitudes,  sentiment,  and  wild  mbbi.sli  which  has  been  talked 
ami  written  on  the  various  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the 
time,  this  little  Imok  comes  like  a burst  of  sunlight." 

— The  jmsition  of  foreigners  in  China  is  again  becoming  preca- 
rioiLs.  Less  tliaii  fifty  years  ago  English  merehanis  in  that  coun- 
11 V were  often  glad  to  give  up  every  dollar  in  their  imssossion  in 
order  to  .-(ave  their  lives;  and  the  rights  won  by  them  and  <»ther 
Europeans  were  secured  only  after  persistent  struggles  with  the 
tieacliery  and  hatred  of  the  Celestials. 

— An  American  lady  having  complained  that  she  could  find  no 
one  to  tell  her  w here  George  Eliot  is  buried  in  lligligate  Cemetery, 
is  a.ssured  by  a coiTPspondent  that  a simple  granite  obelisk  in  tliat 
quiet  and  little  frequented  grave  yard  marks  the  spot,  and  can 
ciLsily  be  found. 

— It  is  tlie  universal  exjierienee  of  mankind,  observe.s  a late 
essayist,  tliat  “those  whose  lives  are  spent  among  hardships  and 
dangers  sot^n  lose  perception  of  the  elements  of  beauty  or  romance 
which  accompany  them,  and  are  sensible  only  of  the  stem  reali- 
ties of  their  lot.”  This,  doubtless,  explains  why  Cunurd  captains 
are  proverbially  so  indifferent  to  tlie  Indies  of  the  voyage. 

— The  new  Luther  Hall  in  the  venerable  town  of  Wittenberg 
consists  of  the  Reformer’s  lecture-room,  and  of  the  six  rooms  ad- 
joining it  which  he  and  his  wife  and  his  six  children  inhabited. 

— From  the  London  Titntu  of  Septeiiiljer  14:  “The  fact  that 
every  Englishman  carries  his  partiality  for  British  beer  with  him 
into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  accounts  for  the  enormous 
export  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  tliat  commodity.” 

— We  are  sorry  to  read  in  the  Athnuentn  that  the  pi-opo.sed 
fund  for  the  liiiancial  lienefit  of  Mr.  Martin  Farqlhar  Tupper 
“ seems”  to  be  making  progress.  We  wish  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  Hundreds  of  persons  whose  chief  glory 
came  from  their  success  in  killing  |>eople  have  had  funds  raised 
for  them,  but  Mr.  Tlppkr  never  hai-med  a human  Ijciiig. 

— An  amateur  fisherman  on  board  a smack  in  the  North  .Sea 
describes  his  life  as  “ rough  in  the  extreme.”  Fresh-water  was 
carried  only  for  drinking,  and  when  he  wished  to  take  his  bath 
he -disrobed  himself  on  deck,  and  got' one  of  the  sailors  to  hurl 
water  at  him  from  buckets.  “This  kind  of  bath  is  extremely 


bracing.  The  sailors  will  put  themselve.s  to  any  trouble  for  you, 
and  I regularly  took  my  twenty  buckets  or  so  two  or  tliree  times 
a day.”  Ills  breakfast  consisted  of  fried  fish— fresh  fi-om  the 
sea,  crisp  and  delicious,  and  cooked  in  suet— hard  biscuits,  and 
tea  strong  and  warm ; his  dinner  of  salt  bet>f,  potatoes,  and  suet 
dumpling.  He  cauglit  large  nuniliers  of  lurfjot,  soles,  cod,  floun- 
ders, and  haddock. 

— Alfonso  refers  to  his  wife  as  “ the  Au.strian  princess  who  a.s- 
sists  me  in  the  duties  of  my  royal  office.” 

— A recent  writer  on  gloves  mentions  a pair  into  which  some 
irriuint  powder  had  been  put  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  hands 
of  a lady  to  whom  they  were  to  be  sent;  another  pair  filled  with 
gold,  anil  offered  to  a judge ; and  a third  pair  which  W'auneh  put 
on  when  he  desired  to  expre.ss  his  contempt  for  Mendelssohn, 
whose  symphony  he  was  about  to  conduct  at  a Philharmonic 
concert. 

— Mr.  Dltton  Cook,  the  dramatic  critic  and  novelist,  died  of 
heart-disea.se  on  the  steps  of  the  front  |)orch  of  his  house.  A 
servant  inside  the  building  heard  the  door-bell  ring,  and,  on  an- 
swering it,  found  her  master  lying  on  the  stones,  lie  was  dead 
before  a physician  could  reach  him.  Mr.  Cook  did  a great  deal  of 
solid  work  in  his  profession,  and  some  of  it  w ill  be  of  value  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  English  stage. 

— Says  the  I.ahore  (India)  Oazttte:  “The  best  magazine  article 
on  an  Indian  topic  tliat  has  appeared  for  some  little  while  is  one 
published  ill  Harper’s  Magazine  for  June.  If  the  writers  who 
overload  English  periodicals  with  flieir  disquisitions  on  local  au- 
tonomy for  India,  or  with  forebodings  on  the  state  of  Indian 
finance,  only  knew  as  much  and  wrote  as  cleverly  as  the  author 
of  the  Harper’s  paper  on  “ Indian  Art  in  Metal  and  Wood,”  the 
English  public,  instead  of  being  bored  by  India,  would  perhaps  be 
both  interested  and  enlightened.” 

— A transpareiilly  simple  passage  from  a current  novel : “ ‘ Love,’ 
saitl  the  ardeut,  impassioned  Bertha,  ‘pure  and  in  its  initiative, 
bestowed  on  a worthy  object,  will  leaven  that  object  to  its  own 
nature,  and  then  ri.se  with  it.  .Set  on  an  unworthy  one,  of  wlioiu 
the  estimate  in  its  crude  slate  exceeded  its  intrinsic  worth,  it  may 
run  riot;  but  that  will  .scarcely  affect  the  ardor  of  the  passion, 
which,  ill  its  intensity,  provided  it  find  even  hut  a slight  basis  to 
work  on,  w ill  still  elevate  the  object,  at  Ica-st  to  its  own  ideal ; to 
do  otherwise,  it  would  cease  to  lie  love.’  ‘On  the  contrary,’  inter- 
posed Harriet,  ‘ it  is  itself  anbordinuted,  for.  uecording  to  your  tlie- 
orisin,  assimilating  itself  to  its  ided,  whom  it  fiist  endows  with 
unreal  and  even  theocratic  attribiitos,  it  so  tlioroughly  inheres 
therein  that  it  loses  its  own  identity.’  ” Harriet  here  stops  a mo- 
ment, presumably  for  a shoil  visit  to  the  pantry. 

— The  invalid’s  room  (writes  a late  essayist)  is  usually  the  de- 
pository of  a great  deal  of  gossip.  For  the  amiisenient  of  an  in- 
valid many  people  think  it  jiistifialile  to  iiiiikc  a good  story  a little 
belter,  aiul  tliey  will  speak  uncharitably  of  others  in  order  to  be 
charitable  to  tlie  sick.  After  maligning  Ids  neigliliors  in  the  most 
flagrant  manner,  a man  will  leave  the  chamber  of  an  invalid  prid- 
ing himself  on  having  perpctratetl  an  act^of  iiierey.  The  patient 
must  be  made  to  laugh,  at  whatever  cost,  and  he  in  turn  is  tempt- 
ed to  entertain  others  with  gossip  at  .second  hand,  as  it  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  he  can  repay  his  vi.sitors  for  their  kindness  in 
coming  to  see  him.  It  is  not  an  uncoiiimon  thing  for  uii  invalid’s 
iwjm  to  lie  a regular  hot-bed  of  gossip  and  seiindal. 

— John  Bright  on  r.ord  Ripon,  the  (ioveinor-lreneral  of  India  : 
“ I have  known  lAird  Ripon  ever  since  he  was  a child.  A short 
time  before  he  started  for  India  I met  him  one  day  in  Piccadilly, 
and  asked  him  aljoiit  his  appointineiit.  ‘ Rest  assured,’  he  said, 
‘ that  any  ehaiige  in  my  religious  belief  [he  had  just  become  a 
Ciitholie]  has  made  no  change  in  my  political  principles.  I have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  this  great  appointment,  and  I will 
try  to  discharge  its  duties  faithfully.'” 

— “p'lom  the  first,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “I  have  watched  the 
temperance  question  with  great  interest,  but  I am  bound  to  say 
th.st  no  phase  of  it  ever  yielded  me  so  much  satisfaction  as  the 
siglit  of  large  numbei-s  of  ministers  of  all  denominations,  and  of 
course  still  larger  nuinliera  of  members  of  perhaps  all  the  church- 
es, wearing  the  bine  ribbon : it  is  an  exceedingly  gratifving  cir- 
ciimstanee,  and  speaks  well  for  the  future.” 

— A traveller  ascending  the  Himalayas,  and  when  near  the  top, 
was  enveloped  by  a sudden  and  violent  storm,  which  obliged  him 
to  turn  back  and  seek  the  refuge  of  his  camp,  but  he  found  no 
more  difficulty  in  breathing  at  a height  of  22,600  feet  than  at  a 
height  of  12,500  feet.  He  saw  but  little  game,  although  lucky 
enough  to  get  a fine  oiinec,  or  snow-leopard. 

— The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  London  .Swimming  Club  writes  to 
the  Loudon  Tiiues  that  most  of  the  accidental  drownings  on  the 
English  coast  are  erroneously  attiilmled  to  cramp.  “I  have  for 
a period  of  twenty  years  had  eoimiiuiiication  with  immen.se  bodies 
of  habitual  bathers,  and,  except  in  one  ea-se,  where  a nmn  had  over- 
trained for  a mutch,  I never  heard  of  a case  of  cramp,  and  in  that 
ease  it  did  not  prevent  the  man’s  winning  the  race.”  The  chief 
cause  of  aeeidental  drownings  he  believes  to  be  “ that  men  do  not 
accustom  themselves  to  the  water,”  and  when  once  they  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  “ which  is  caused  sometimes  by  a mere  trifle,  if 
lielp  is  not  at  hand  to  re-assure  them,  drowning  Ls  almost  inev- 
itable.’’ 

— An  able  French  essayist,  M.  Emile  Mo.nteglt,  who  understands 
SiiAKSPEARE,  and  has  translated  him  into  French,  went  recently  to 
see  a performance  of  Macheth  on  the  stage.  Goiife.ssing  to  a friend 
his  disappointment  at  what  he  liad  .seen,  he  added  : " Shak.speare 
is  too  great  a poet  not  to  lose  inuch  in  the  theatre.  It  is  right 
tliat  .ShaKsi’Eare’s  plays  should  be  acted,  but  oil  this  coiuiitioii, 
that  it  is  clearly  understood  lieforehaud  what  he  loses  by  it. 
When  one  truly  know.s  the  great  poet  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
what  are  the  purely  physical  emotions  the  acted  scone  can  give. 
But  those  who  know  the  poet  only  in  the  theatre  carry  away  with 
ihcm  the  most  false  -and  narrow  idea  of  his  work.” 

— Mr.  Thomas  Skrokast  Pkhry,  author  of  Euyluh  Literature 
in  the  EiyhteeiUh  Ventnn/,  has  ivcciveil  from  a distinguished  French 
author  and  professor,  M.  KRASTE,a  proposal  to  have  that  excellent 
and  very  successful  liook  irHii.slnted  into  the  French  language. 
There  are  no  works  of  that  class  in  that  language,  and  M.  Krantz 
expresses  a belief  that  a signal  service  would  be  rendered  to  men 
of  letters  in  France  by  a translation  of  Mr.  Perry’s  treatise.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  M.  Krantz  does  not  propose  to  pirate  the  book. 

— The  “ Veiled  Prophet,”  a mysterious  personage  of  Su  Louis, 
made  a triumphal  march  through  the  streets  of  tliat  city  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  2d  inst.  The  throngs  of  people  who  wit- 
nessed the  procession  were  unparalleled  for  number  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  Prophet  and  his  high-priests,  heralds,  standard-bearers, 
etc.,  led  the  line,  which  was  several  miles  in  length.  Following 
his  gorgeous  chariot  was  a long  succession  of  floats,  representing 
scenes  of  Fniry-luiid,  with  Queen  Mab,  who  was  seated  in  a nut- 
shaped  chariot  drawn  by  mice,  and  other  characters  from  fairy- 
lore.  A colossal  flgiiro  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  was  among  the 
attractions  of  the  procession.  The  brewers  furnished  a of 
“floats”  illustrating  hocr  in  all  its  stages,  from  its  birtbw  John 
Barleycorn  to  the  time  when  it  disappears  from  th^foaming 
beakers.  The  .St.  Louis  Quilling  Company  showed 
of  making  quilts  by  hand  aa  cuiiipared  with  that  by  which  Asdstt 
machinery  turn.s  them  out  by  thousands.  Some  tobs^^^B— 
float-s  preparing  tobacco,  and  threw  out  papers  of  iAh  Indian 
to  the  multitudes  on  the  line  ofiMaBh.  ‘ ' 
tory  in  the  city  was  rcpuBiuted,  and  Veiled  P- 
night  of  glory.  ■ 
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“No  NkW  ThINO,"  “UKAltt  OK  MoNBV,"  KTC. 

CHAn'Elt  XVIII. 

CHAPV.AN  LKTS  .MK  into  a .SKt'ltKT. 

If  the  readev  ever  owned  a d<i>;  of  nneertain 
lineage  and  unsat i.^faetory  points,  lie  will  doubt- 
less have  acq\iiesced  sadly  and  hiinildy  in  any 
advei-se  criticisms  passed  upon  his  proptVty  by- 
let  us  say  Bniith,  who  is  a competent  judoe  and 
the  reader's  very  good  friend.  But  if  the  igno- 
rant and  officious  Jones  should  have  ventured  to 
pronovmee  an  unsolicited  verdict  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, the  case  will  certainly  have  assumed  an  al- 
together different  complexion.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  cur  ceases  suddenly  to  be  a cur, 
and  develops  into  a valuable  animal ; wlint  look- 
ed like  blemishes  just,  now  become  positive  beau- 
ties; the  dog  is  a first-rate  dog — is,  at  all  events, 
better  than  any  dog  that  Jones  ever  had,  or  is 
likely  to  have.  Thus  niy  opinion  of  the  dubious 
Chapman,  which  had  sunk  very  nearly  to  zero 
under  the  influence  of  Lady  Constance’s  con- 
temptuous remarks,  l ose  many  degrees  the  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Sotheran  thouglit  fit  to  announce 
that  the  stmnger  did  not  possess  his  esteem. 
“ Pui.S(pic  Philippe  dit  non,  moi  je  dis  oui  1"  cried 
the  citizen  who  recorded  his  vote  after  tliat  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  upon  the  tpiestion  of  the 
postponement  of  the  King’s  execution  ; and  when 
Mr.  Sotheran,  who,  from  living  in  the  s nne  hotel 
as  Chapman,  had  various  opportunitivs  of  studv- 
ing  his  merits  and  demerits,  declared  that  he  hud 
“taken  the  man’s  mea.oirc,’’  and  didn’t  care 
about  assiK-iating  with  him,  I asked  no  better  rea- 
son for  asserting  boldly  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever  amiss  with  the  man,  that  he  was  capital 
company,  and  that  I hoped  he  would  be  induced 
to  make  a long  stay  at  Fi  unzenshbhe. 

Now  it  was  perfectly  true  that  Chapman  was 
capital  company,  and,  whether  his  history  and  oc- 
cupations would  have  borne  kaiking  itito  or  not, 
it  was  difficult  to  help  liking  him.  I had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  him  during  the  week  that  had 
elapsed  l>etwcen  his  first  reception  by  Lady  Con- 
stance and  his  condemnation  by  the  illustrious 
Botheran,  and  I had  found  him  not  only  clever 
and  amusing,  but  in  a somewhat  speedai  degree 
amiably  disposed  toward  myself.  There  was  a 
shade  of  deprecation,  too,  in  his  bearing  which 
appealed  to  one’s  genci-ou.s  imjmlses.  “ I know 
I am  an  outcast,’’  his  manner  sometimes  seemed 
to  say;  “I  am  aware  that  my  antecedents  me 
.«hady  enough  to  justify  yon  in  showing  me  the 
cold  shotilder ; hut  at  least  I have  done  you  no 
harm,  and  if  it  jjIcuscs  you  to  come  every  now- 
then  and  talk  to  a p«K)r  ilevil  w ho  is  out  of  luck, 
I don’t  see  why  I should  semi  you  away.”  Prob- 
ably he  guessed  that  Lady  Constance  had  told  me 
all  that  she  knew  about  him  ; indeed,  lie  hinted 
as  much ; though  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  com- 
municative almut  liimsclf. 

“1  liavc  had  a hard  life,  Maxwell,”  lie  said  to 
me  one  day;  “and,  for  tlio  matter  of  that,  1 have 
lived  hard.  When  oi»e  has  reached  middle  age, 
one  can't  turn  hack  and  begin  all  over  again. 
You  must  take  a man  of  foi  ty  as  you  would  take 
a wife,  for  better  or  worse;  there's  no  n.se  in 
finding  fault  with  him.  I.uekily  he  has  tliis 
great  point  of  superiority  over  a wife,  that  if  you 
don't  like  him  you  can  leave  liim.” 

I assured  Chapman,  with  such  circumlocuiion 
as  the  case  seemed  to  refiuire,  that  I did  not  mean 
to  leave  liim.  Iiidcpemlciitly  of  tiie  bias  in  his 
favor  with  wliicli  .Mr.  Sotheran  had  unwittingly 
furnished  me.  I felt  greatly  drawn  to  this  inoL 
feiisive  (Uchixiti-.  He  never  sought  my  society, 
but  he  w.is  evidently  grateful  foi'  it,  and  I did 
Avhilt  was  in  tiiy  jxiwcr  toward  making  the  place 
plea.saiit  to  him.  1 could  not  well  introduce  him 
to  Lord  Kos.san  ; but  I made  him  acquainted  with 
Pemberton,  by  whom,  however,  I was  disappoint- 
ed to  find  that  he  Was  not  met  in  a spirit  of  eon- 
fidenee.  Pcmbci  ton,  w lio  had  seen  men  and  cities, 
had  a holy  horror  of  what  he  called  “ ca.suul  Eng- 
lishmen,” and  strongly  advised  me  to  avoid  in- 
timaev  with  this  one.  '•He’ll  want  to  borrow 
money  of  you  before  long,”  said  he;  “and  one 
of  these  mornings  he’ll  disappear,  leaving  his 
tradesmen  to  send  their  little  accounts  in  to  you. 
You  see  if  he  doesn’t !” 

Lady  Constance  was  less  particular.  She  did 
not  take  much  notice  of  Chapman,  but  slie  made 
no  objection  to  receiving  him,  and  trcaterl  him, 
upon  the  wliole,  very  nuieh  as  she  treated  the 
other  frequenters  of  her  drawing-room.  After  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  she  observed  to  me  that  if 
he  intended  to  make  a long  sUy  he  might  as  well 
be  presented  to  her  brother,  and  replied  to  mv 
demurrer  by  incontinently  asking  him  to  dinner. 
Rather  to  niy  surprise,  lie  accepted  tlic  invitation. 
I should  have  mentioned  that  Lady  Constance 
was  in  tlie  habit  of  cK'easiotmlly  bidding  friends 
to  parUike  of  her  brother’s  hospitality,  and  that 
this  privilege  <tf  hers  had  never  been  culled  in 
question,  though  it  was  jilain  enough  that  lier  sis- 
ter-in-law onlv  lent  it  an  unwilling  countenance. 
As  for  Lord  Kossan.  he  was  the  most  easy-going 
of  men  up  to  a eeitain  point ; but,  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason,  it  was  not  prudent  to  take  lib- 
erties  with  him.  Lady  Constance  had  token  an 
unquestionable  liberty  in  forcing  him  to  receive 
Mr.  ChapiTiaii,  and  both  she  and  her  guest  were 
made  to  understand  this.  When  C’liapman  pre- 
sented himself,  looking  very  like  a gentleman  in 
his  well-fitting  evening  clothes,  he  was  greeted 
bv  a cold  bow  from  his  host,  a still  colder  one 
from  his  hostess,  and  was  left  to  his  own  devices. 

This  behavior,  which  made  me  uncomfortable 
and  Ladv  Constance  angry,  did  not  in  tlie  least 
disturb  Chapman’s  calm.  During  dinner  he 
spoke  little,  and  turned  off  with  a good  deal  of 


quiet  tact  the  direct  invitations  addressed  to  him 
across  the  table  by  Lady  Constance  to  show  some 
resentment  for  the  slight  put  upon  him.  An  at- 
titude of  dipiified  reserve  was,  no  doubt,  the  most 
becoming  that  he  could  have  assumed  under  the 
circumstances ; what  I did  not  quite  understand 
was  why  he  should  have  voluntarily  placed  him- 
self in  so  iinplea.sant  and  awkwaixl  a situation. 

But  as  soon  as  the  ladies  had  left  us,  he  ex- 
plained his  conduct  in  a manner  that  fairly  took 
my  breath  away  by  its  audacity.  He  rose  from 
his  place,  walked  up  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
where  Lord  Kossan  was  sitting,  and  said : 

“ I owe  yon  an  apology,  my  lord,  for  intruding 
upon  yon  this  evening.  You  have  shown  me  in 
the  plainest  possible  way  that  I have  been  guilty 
of  an  intrusion,  and  I fully  admit  it.  When  Laily 
Constance  Milner  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to 
dinner,  1 only  acceptetl  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
portunity— which  I could  not  otherwise  have 
found — of  saying  personally  to  you  how  vexed  I 
have  been  to  think  that  one  of  your  nttach4s 
should  have  so  nearly  got  into  a scrape  through 
niy  stupidity.  It  is  disagreeable  enough  to  have 
to  confess  that  one  has  l^en  drawn  into  had  com- 
pany one’s  self ; but  it  would  have  Imen  inexcusa- 
ble to  drag  a young  fellow  and  a total  stranger 
into  the  mess,  if  one  had  done  such  a thing  inten- 
tionally. I only  wished  to  say  for  myself  that  I 
am  really  innocent  of  that  offense,  and  also  to  ex- 
press my  i-egrct  for  the  whole  affair,  which,  I as- 
sure you,  can  not  have  caused  you  greater  annoy- 
ance than  it  has  me.” 

With  that  he  bowed,  nodded  and  smiled  to  me 
as  he  iiassed  my  eiiair,  and  made  as  though  he 
would  leave  the  room. 

Lord  Rossau’s  hostility  was  disarmed  at  once. 
His  generous  Irish  nature,  which  was  but  thinly 
overlaid  with  an  acquired  diplomatic  veneer, 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  turn  a friend- 
le.ss  man  away  from  his  table;  nor  could  he  in 
justice  hold  Ciiapraan  responsible  for  Lady  Con- 
stance’s breaoh  of  pixipriety. 

“ Sit  down,  my  dear  .sir,”  he  exclaimed,  rising 
and  hastily  intercepting  his  guest’s  retreat; 
“ pray  sit  down  again,  and  don’t  trouble  yourself 
any  more  about  that  unlucky  business.  Dear 
me ! haven’t  we  all  been  in  queer  company  once 
or  twice  in  onr  lives  ? Wait  now  till  I tell  ye  a 
story  about  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and  a thimble- 
rigger,  who  toi>k  him  to  task  for  preaching  against 
Puncliestown  Races.” 

His  g<x)d-luiiuor  and  his  brogue  bad  returned 
siinultaneonsly,  and  in  another  five  minutes  Ciiap- 
inan  and  he  were  discussing  horseflesli  and  stee- 
jile-chasing  as  if  tlicv  had  been  friends  all  their 
lives.  Blit  I’eniberton,  wlio  had  watched  the 
scene  with  an  ironical  smile,  whispered  to  me, 
“All  very  fine;  but  if  lie  was  so  desperately 
anxious  to  apologize,  what  hindered  him  fi-om 
sending  in  his  card  and  asking  for  an  interview  y 
I should  laugh  if  he  were  to  do  dear  old  Kossan 
out  of  a twenty-pound  note  after  this.” 

No  such  source  of  merriment  was  provided  for 
Pemberton’s  benefit.  Mr.  Chajiman  now  became 
a tolerably  constant  visitor  at  the  Legation,  and 
as  be  was  careful  never  to  present  himself  in 
Lord  Rossan’s  quarter  of  the  building  without  a 
distinct  invitation,  and  was  invariably  agreeable 
and  unobtrusive  when  lie  came,  the  obscurity 
which  hung  over  his  antecedents  (and  which  lie 
made  no  attempt  to  diminish)  was  soon  forgotten. 

For  my  own  part,  I ended  hy  finding  it  rather 
strange  tliat  he  should  never  by  word  or  hint 
have  betrayeil  wlio  he  was  or  whei-e  he  came 
from.  Chance  acquaintances  are  not,  of  course, 
expected  to  produce  immediate  voiiehei-s  for  their 
respwtability ; still,  there  are  few  people  with 
whom  one  can  associate  upon  terms  of  iutiniacy 
for  a moiitli  willioiit  liearing  .something  of  their 
belongings  and  ordinary  pursuits.  At  tlio  ex- 
piration of  tliat  period  1 had  told  Chapman  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  my  own  history, 
and  in  some  parts  of  it  he  had  seemed  to  be 
greatly  interested.  At  last  there  came  an  even- 
ing in  midwinter  when  he  abruptly  broached  tlie 
niystcrioiis  subject. 

'*  1 ilare  say  you  have  often  wondered,  Max- 
well,” said  he,  “why  I have  listened  quietly  to 
all  that  you  have  tolii  me  about  your  eoneerns, 
and  liave  never  said  a word  to  you  in  return  about 

We  were  sitting  before  the  fire  in  his  little 
nudon  at  the  Rbinischer  Hof,  whither  we  ha<l  re- 
turned after  spending  the  afternoon  in  skating. 
1 did  not  quite  know  what  reply  to  make,  so  I 
adopted  the  safe  course  of  making  none. 

“ You  see,”  he  continued,  “ my  affairs  are  not 
quite  so  pleasant  to  talk  over  as  yours.  I am 
like  your  unfortunate  cousin  ; I have  been  under 
a cloud  pretty  nearly  all  my  life.” 

“ But  not  for  the  same  reason,  I am  sure,”  ob- 
served I,  wisliing  to  say  something  pleasant,  and 
succeeded  in  saying  quite  the  most  awkward  thing 
that  I could  have  hit  upon. 

Chapman  drew  the  tip  of  his  waxed  innstache 
tln-ough  his  white  fingers,  and  looked  at  the  fire. 
“I  thought,”  said  l}e,  “that  you  considered  your 
cou.sin’s  sin  sufficiently  punished  by  now.” 

“So  I do ; I shouldn’t  allow  it  to  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  niy  behavior  to  him  if  we 
met.  Only,  between  ourselves,  you  know,  be  must 
liave  been  a queer  customer  at  one  time.” 

“ Ah,  that  is  mmiern  Christianity  all  over ! One 
may  forgive,  at  a pinch,  but  one  knows  better  than 
to  forget.  And  yet  the  theory,  I believe,  is  that 
yon  may  commit  any  sin  under  the  sun,  and  it 
will  not  only  be  forgiven,  but  ab.sblutely  obliter- 
ated, if  you  go  down  on  your  knees,  and  confess, 
and  repent.  It  is  easy  enough,  you  see,  to  square 
our  little  account  with  Heaven;  but  when  it 
comes  to  applying  the  same  rule  to  our  own  con- 
duct — poi>  xi  bete  P' 

I was  not  concerned  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning ; but  I thought  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  side  of  those  who,  having 
been  once  bitten,  are  twice  shy.  “ The  difficulty 
is.”  I remarked,  “ to  judge  whether  repentance  is 
1 sincere.” 
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“ Do  you  mean  seriously  to  tell  me  that  that 
wovild  affect  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other  y” 

“ I think  it  would,  certainly.” 

“ Well,  I believe  your  cousin’s  repentance  is  sin- 
cere ; in  fact,  I am  sure  it  is.  1 ought  to  know  as 
much  about  it  as  anybody,  because  I am  the  man.” 

This  was  said  so  tranquilly  that  1 did  not  at 
first  realize  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  took 
it  that  Chapman  was  merely  implying  by  a figure 
of  speech  that  his  history  and  my  cousin’s  were 
in  some  respects  identical.  But  lie  did  not  suffer 
me  to  remain  much  longer  in  doubt.  “ I assure 
you  I am  speaking  the  truth,”  he  said,  with  a 
rather  amused  look. 

I suppose  it  is  only  exceptionally  gifted  persons 
who  can  find  appropriate  words  in  which  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  when  confronted  with  a start- 
ling di.sclosui-e.  I have  noticed  that  most  peo- 
ple in  moments  of  sudden  emotion  say  something 
utterly  ridiculous,  as  1 did  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. What  I said  in  >my  bewilderment  was: 
“ By  tleorge ! Then  your  name  isn’t  Chapman 
at  all !” 

“ Certainly  not,”  he  replied,  composedly ; “ my 
name  is  Le  Marchant,  and  I use  it — sometimes. 
Chapman  is  the  same  name  with  another  deriva- 
tion, yon  know.”  And  then,  after  a momentary 
silence : “ I have  astonished  you  more  than  I ex- 
pected to  do ; it  seemed  to  me  that  you  must  have 
had  some  suspicion  of  this." 

I shook  niy  head  energetically.  “ Never ! — 
never  for  a single  moment ! I’m  awfully  glad  to 
see  you,  you  know,”  1 added,  makiug  an  effort  to 
rise  to  tlie  level  of  the  occasion,  but  still  oppress- 
ed with  a painful  sense  of  inability  to  grasp  my 
companion’s  identity.  And  then  we  shook  hands, 
and  Harry,  as  I must  now  call  him,  heaved  a deep 
sigh. 

“ Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before?”  I asked. 

“ It  would  lie  more  to  the  purpose  to  ask  why 
I have  told  you  now,  wouldn’t  it  ? Well,  I don’t 
know  why,  except  that  1 felt  it  would  be  too  bad 
to  go  on  deceiving  you.  Of  course  I would  rath- 
er have  held  my  tongue.  1 am  a miserable,  lone- 
ly sort  of  beggar;  I haven’t  many  friends  in  the 
world — or  rather,  I have  none;  and  you  and  I 
got  on  well  together : perhaps  I may  say  that  we 
have  liked  each  other.  Now  there  will  have  to 
be  an  end  of  all  that.” 

“ How  an  end  ? I don’t  understand  what  you 
mean,”  said  I.  “If  we  were  friends  Ixffore,  we 
must  lx  dciubly  friends  now — naturally.” 

“ I don’t  kiKiw  about  naturally,”  observed  Har- 
ry, with  a faint  smile.  “ To  my  mind,  it  wouldn’t 
be  a very  natural  kind  of  friendship.  Why,  only 
a few  minutes  ago  you  said  you  were  sure  I iiad 
never  been  guilty  of  such  an  offense  as  your 
cousin’s.  Well,  now'  you  know  that  1 ima  guilty 
of  that  same  offensi*.  It  stands  to  reason  that  you 
must  have  a |ii  opoi  tioniitely  lower  opinion  of  me.” 

“ Not  a bit !’’  I declared,  sturdily.  “ That 
liix-sn’t  follow  at  all.” 

“Excii.^e  me,  my  dear  fellow,  but  it  must  fol- 
low. Besides,  I cun  see  by  your  face  what  you 
are  tliinkiiig.  Suppose  we  say  gtxsi-hy  now  ; and 
I’ll  promise  to  clear  out  of  Fraii/.enshuhe  in  a day 
or  two.” 

“You  jump  to  conclusions  in  sm-h  a frantic 
hurry,”  I complained,  “ that  you  don’t  give  me 
time  to  collec't  my  ideas,  I haven’t  said  how  de- 
lighted I am  to  have  di.Bcovered  you  at  last;  but 
surely,  after  all  that  I have  told  you,  you  must 
understand  that.  You  may  lx*  sure  that  I shall 
not  re,«t  now  till  I have  got  you  back  to  Thirlby 
again.” 

“ I hope,”  broke  in  Harry,  quickly,  “ that  you 
don’t  think  I have  revealed  myself  to  you  with 
any  expixtation  of  your  carrying  out  those  quix- 
otic plans  you  spoke  to  me  of.” 

“ Qiii-xotie  or  not,  I mean  to  carry  them  out,  I 
can  tell  you,”  .said  1. 

“ You  must  not  think  of  it.  I won’t  say  any- 
thing almut  my  having  forfeited  my  birlliriglit, 
because,  after  all,  that,  is  a point  about  wliieli  1 
am  not  (piite  so  lertain.  1 won't  say  either  that 
you  have  been  kiiiil  to  me,  ami  that  tlieiefore  it 
would  go  against  the  gram  with  me  to  cut  you 
out  of  your  property  ; but  I will  give  you  two  rea- 
sons fur  keeping  what  I have  told  you  to  your- 
self— a g<MKl  one  and  a better  one.  1 don’t  want 
Thirlby;  I haven't  the  smallest  wish  to  be  a 
country  S(|uire  in  a ncighborlusxi  where  every- 
IwKiy  would  cut  me:  that  is  the  good  reason. 
The  hotter  one  is  that,  however  much  I might 
covet  the  place,  no  power  on  earth  would  induce 
my  father  to  leave  it  to  me.  If  I know  anything 
of  Itiin,  he  would  s<K)ner  sec  me  starve.” 

■■  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  him  so  well,”  said  I. 
“ You  can’t  know  1dm  so  well  as  I do,  or  you 
would  not  speak  of  him  in  that  way.” 

“ We  speak  of  him  according  to  our  different 
experiences  of  him,  I suppose,”  said  Harry,  good- 
humoredly.  “ If  you  were  to  ask  General  Ca- 
vaignac  and  General  St.  Arnaml  what  they  thought 
of  Napoleon  III.,  you  w-'uld  probably  get  two  ac- 
counts of  the  .same  man  which  couldn't  be  made 
to  fit  in  with  each  other  in  any  way ; and  some- 
times, when  you  have  talked  to  me  about  your 
uncle,  I have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  believe 
that  you  were  describing  my  father.  My  father 
was  very  harsli  to  me  when  I was  a boy,”  he  add- 
ed, in  a graver  tone,  “ and  I can’t  forget  it.  As 
for  his  having  cut  me  adrift  afterward,  nobody  is 
likely  to  blame  him  for  that.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  he  may  have  changed,”  I said. 
“ However  that  may  be,  I know  he  has  not  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  disinherit  you.  He  told  me 
that  it  would  make  a difference,  for  instance,  if 
yon  were  to  distinguish  yourself  in  .some  way.” 

“Which  1 am  so  extremely  likely  to  do!  I 
have  so  many  opportunities  of  distinguishing  my- 
self, have  I not?  You  had  better  let  him  know 
that  you  have  met  me,  and  when  he  asks  how  and 
where,  ‘Oh,  in  a gambling-hell,  half  drunk,  in 
company  with  three  card-sharpers.’  1 should 
think  you  arc  certain  to  succeed  in  melting  his 
resolution.” 

“ Well,”  I said,  not  much  liking  these  sneers, 
yet  feeling  that  there  was  perhaps  a little  excuse 
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(or  them,  vou  will  gi,,  ^ 

events.”  wy,  « lU 

“ Indeed  I will  not,”  he  returned ; » th»i  i,  ,i.. 
very  thing  that  1 am  not  going  to  do  i 
my  dear  Maxwell,  I want  you  to  undeiS^'’ 
what  I have  told  you  must  remain  a JSSidt 

L.}  u"  •T’’  mention  itt 

anybody,  here  or  elsewhere.  In  particular  I ^ 
yon  to  keep  it  from  Lady  Gonsunce  Milner  .h 
knows  quite  enough  of  me  as  Mr.  Chapman  ans 
who  might  get  me  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  if  a! 
were  to  let  out  that  my  name  is  Ilarrv  Le  v " 
chant.”  • 

I promised  without  lie.sitation  not  to  sav  a itrxl 
to  anylKMiy  in  Franzen.Mhdhe,  but  deolin^  to  Z 
put  upon  my  honor  xs  regarded  keeping  mv  unck 
in  igiiorance.  “ It’.s  absnnl  to  ask  such  a thine ' 
I said  “ \ou  ought  to  have  made  vour  condi 
tions  before  you  S|)oke.” 

He  went  on  stroking  his  mustache  with  thit 
shaky  hand  of  his,  and  frowned  thoughtfully « 
the  glowing  logs  on  the  hearth.  “I  .suppo'  r 
ought.  Well,  will  you  at  least  agree  to  keep  mt 
secret — after  all,  it  is  my  .secret,  not  vours— until 
I give  you  leave  to  make  it  known 

“ I won’t  agree  to  anything,”  I declared.  "I 
might  wait  long  enough  before  vou  gave  me  leave 
to  help  you.  The  English  of  all  this  is  that  vou 
don’t  want  to  deprive  me  of  what  vou  are  pleased 
to  consider  my  rights,  whereas  T don’t  mean  to 
deprive  you  of  what  I know  are  vours.” 

“ Don’t  talk  such  unutterable  bosh,”  he  retort- 
ed,  sharply.  “ What,  in  the  name  of  goodness 
do  you  take  me  for  ? I tell  you  I am  nothing  but 
an  adventurer ; and  as  for  a conscience,  I haven't 
been  able  to  afford  such  a thing  for  years,  Pr»y 
don’t  run  away  with  the  notion  that  I'shouid  aban- 
don any  of  my  rights,  or  other  people’s  rights 
either,  if  I could  get  hold  of  them.  And  don't 
imagine  that  you  would  render  me  the  smallest 
service  by  letting  ray  father  know  that  you  had 
come  across  me : it  would  be  all  the  other  wav 
He  is  aware  that  I am  alive;  what  more  hare 
you  to  tell  him,  by  way  of  inducing  him  to  receive 
me  ^in,  except  that  I sometimes  go  about  under 
a feigned  name,  and  that,  after  associating  with 
me  for  a few  weeks,  you  haven’t  yet  had  vour 
pocket  picked  ?” 

There  seemed  to  be  something  in  that.  I said, 
“ All  right ; I’ll  hold  my  tongue  for  the  present; 
but  I won’t  commit  myself  to  anything  more  than 
that.” 

Harry  made  an  impatientgesture, as  who  should 
say,  “ Take  your  way,  then.”  Presently  he  re- 
sumed : “ All  things  considered,  I am  glad  to  have 
made  a clean  breast  of  it  to  you.  and  I am  glad, 
too,  that  you  don’t  feel  yourself  called  upon  to 
drop  my  acquaintance.  If  you  would  let  me  know 
sometimes  when  you  are  passing  through  London, 
it  would  be  a kindness.  You  can't,  of  course, 
iindeistand  what  an  immense  boon  it  is  to  a cast- 
away, such  as  I am,  to  be  allowi^  to  talk  to  a 
gentleman  again.”  He  paused,  and  then  added, 
in  a lower  tone,  “ It  can’t  be  very  easy,  either,  for 
you,  who  have  never  committed  a dishonorable 
action  in  your  life,  to  understand  howl  came  to 
ruin  myself  as  I did  in  years  gone  by.  Well, 
perhaps,  least  said,  soonest  mended.” 

“I  wi.sh  yon  wouldn’t  talk  like  that,”  I exclaim- 
ed. “ By-gones  are  bv-gones ; let  us  agree  nerer 
to  refer  to  them  again.  And  look  here,”  I added, 
moved  by  a sudden  and  perhaps  rather  foolish 
impulse  to  make  him  feel  more  upon  an  equality 
with  jne — “you  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  I 
have  never  done  anything  dishonorable.  If  1 tell 
you  something  about  myself  which  I have  never 
fold  to  any  one  else,  will  you  promise  to  keep  my 
secret  ? You  see  I make  my  conditions  before- 
hand.” 

He  replied,  with  a look  of  some  surprise,  that 
1 might  rely  upon  his  discretion ; and  then,  half 
repenting  already  of  what  I was  doing,  1 made  a 
brief  and  hurried  confession  of  my  treachery  to 
Maud,  and  iny  infatuation  for  Lady  Con.«tance. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  astoui-slied.  He  had  seen 
from  the  fiivt,  he  said,  how  matters  were,  “.Mid 
ns  for  yoiir  throwing  Miss  Dennison  overboard. I 
niiist  say  that  that  doesn’t  .seem  to  roe  such  a ter- 
rible thing.  There  was  no  engagement,  you  sav, 
and  therefore  there  can  he  nothing  di.shonorable 
in  Vour  ehaiigiiig  your  mind,  acconling  to  my 
lights.  But  then  yon  will  prolmblv  think  that 
my  lights  are  likely  to  be  a little  dim.  N'ow,  if 
you'll  allow  me,  Uil  give  you  a piece  of  advire. 
Don’t  he  diseoiiraged  about  Lady  Constance,  bne 
is  worth  winning,  for,  independently  of  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  about  which  I don’t  presanie^te 
offer  an  opinion,  she  is  a woman  who  will  get  her 
husband  on  in  the  world,  or  know  the  reason  why. 
Some  duv  vou  will  think  more  of  that  than  yea 
do  now.  ■ And  I don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  am 
her.  .She  will  make  a certain  income  a rondition, 
I grant  vou ; but  you  will  have  a good  income. 

“ No,  I shall  not,”  I interrupted. 

He  smiled,  and  said  we  wouldn’t  discuss  that, 
“ And  besides— what  do  1 know  ?— she  might  he 
eapaVde  of  marrying  you  witliout  the  income  “ 
she  is  anything  but  mercenary  by  nature,  wn 
yon  despair,  and  don't  lose  patience. 

This  counsel  was  so  very  unlike  what  ’ ^ . 
have  expected  to  receive  from 
man  tiiat  it  fairlv  astounded  me.  Xaturall.v,  . 
I was  both  ploaswl  and  encouraged  'hsuw'®' 
the  next  half-hour  I forgot  •’'•erytliing  ew 
descanting  upon  the  curious  facility  wit 
Ladv  Constance  had  bewitched 
erlessncss  to  resist  her  influence—to  all  o 
Harry  listened  with  a good  deal  of  kmdly  tole  - 

Not  many  days  after  this  he  left 
abruptly  for  London,  whither  he  was  ^ 

bv  business,  which  (as  I gafheved  from  * _ 

Constance  let  fall)  wxs  connected  ^ 

cial  operations  already  alluded  to. 
the  address  of  an  eating-house  m the 
he  was  always  to  be  heard  of.  For  y 
require  to  be*  told  that  I don’t  belong  to 
he  remarked,  with  a rather  bitter  httle  1*  P>*. 
[to  «a  ooKWWxn-] 
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THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

’The  population  of  New  York  has  increascnl 
within  the  past  twenty  ye.ars  about  fifty  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  its  government  has  increa.scti  during 
the  same  period  about  three  hundred  and  tliirty 
per  cent.,  and  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  per  cent.  Nevertheless, 
New  York  is  to-<lay  the  dirtiest,  the  most  e.xpen- 
eive,  the  worst  governed,  and  perhaps  the  most 
uncomfortable  city  which  is  inhai)ited  by  civilized 
men.  It  ought  to  be  the  healthiest  city  on  the 
globe;  instead  of  being  so,  it  stands  in  this  re- 
spect far  down  on  the  li.st.  As  the  most  demo- 
cratic city  in  the  world,  its  government  should  be 
purer  than  that  of  any  other ; instead,  however,  its 
officials,  considered  either  as  officials  or  as  individ- 
uals, are,  as  a rule,  less  respectable  persons  than 
the  officials  of  any  other  city ; the  greater  part  of 
its  debt,  said  Governor  Tii.dkn’s  City  Commission, 
“represents  a vast  aggregate  of  moneys  wasted, 
embezzleil,  or  misapplied”  ; and  in  no  city  are  of- 
ficial frauds,  defalcations,  and  abuses  so  frequent, 
so  shameless,  and,  it  must  be  added,  so  quickly 
condoned  or  forgotten,  as  in  New  York.  \Vithin 
the  past  six  months  it  has  been  discovered  that 
there  were  thieving  and  black  mailing  going  on  in 
the  Commi.ssioner  of  Jurors’  office,  that  there  had 
been  great  frauds  committed  in  the  Comptroller’s 
office,  and  that  the  frankest  sort  of  stealing  was 
taking  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Water  Register 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  Arrears.  The.se  things 
are  investigated  and  talked  about,  but  the  public 
would  be  much  less  surprised  at  the  discovery  of 
similar  malfeasance  in  the  other  city  departments 
than  if  the  offenders  should  be  brought  to  justice. 
We  are  callous  to  corruption,  and  the  offenders 
and  their  offenses  are  quickly  veiled  by  popular 
forgetfulnes.s.  Every  day  one  may  see  on  Broad- 
way former  city  officers  who  resigtied  or  were  dis- 
charged in  disgrace  walking  about  apparently  as 
prosperous  and  as  happy  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  disgrace  in  the  world.  The  stealing  is 
not,  however,  all  direct  stealing.  We  supiwrt 
great  numbei-s  of  superfltious  officials,  and  we 
pay  innumerable  salaries  the  amounts  of  which 
are  simply  outrageous. 

The  clerks  of  justices’  courts,  for  example,  re- 
ceive three  and  four  thousand  dollars  a year,  and 
we  pay  the  aldermen  two  thousand  dollars  for 
two  or  three  hours  a week  of  mischief-making. 
These  latter  gentlemen  do  so  little  good  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  them  harmless,  and  to  forget 
for  how  much  positive  evil  they  are  responsible. 
We  owe  to  them  the  continual  di.sorder  of  the 
streets,  and  their  misuse  of  the  power  of  confir- 
mation is  notorious.  Mayor  En.so.v,  in  a quasi- 
apology. for  some  scandalous  nomiuutiou  made 
by  him,  intimated  that  lie  could  get  nothing  done 
without  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen ; and  probably  no  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  city  affairs  will  be  practicable 
until  their  power  of  confirmation  is  taken  away. 
Thirteen  of  the  present  Board  are  liquor-dealers  ; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  common  gossip  that  it  has 
long  been  necessary  in  order  to  get  any  measure 
through  the  Board  to  resort  to  bribery.  It  is 
not  called  by  that  name — Heaven  forbid ! — but  to 
carry  your  measure  you  must  “ retain  counsel.” 

The  retainers  are  very  large,  in  order,  as  one 
of  these  “ counsel”  explained,  that  tliere  may  be 
“ so  much  for  each  alderman  in  tiie  majority,” 
and  a moiety  as  compensation  for  his  own  serv- 
ices. The  aldermanic  view  of  legislation  is  illus- 
trated by  a story,  said  to  be  true,  of  a reputable 
lawyer  who  wanted  some  measure  passed  by  the 
Board,  but  found  that  he  must  either  pay  for  it 
roundly,  or  else  slip  it  through  “unbeknownst” 
to  them.  He  accordingly  prepared  an  iimoccnt- 
lo<jkiiig  resolution,  which  was  introduced  and 
passed.  No  sooner  had  the  passage  been  an- 
nounced than  one  nie<litative  alderniaii  jumped 
up,  and  slapping  the  table,  cried  out,  in  the  most 
chagrined  tones,  “ My  God,  boy.«,  there  was  mon- 
ey into  that  thing!”  meaning  thereby  that  lie 
and  his  friends  had  lost  an  opportunity  to  plunder. 
There  is  one  other  form  of  indirect  corruption 
which  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  New  York 
as  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  it,  namely,  the  prac- 
tice of  assessing  candidates  for  office.  Tliis 
practically  amounts  to  auctioning  off  the  nomi- 
nations to  certain  offices  to  the  highest  bidder. 
There  are  now  in  one  of  the  upper  courts  of  New 
York  city  two  judges,  one  of  whom  is  reported  to 
have  mortgaged  his  salary  for  a term  of  years  in 
order  to  pay  his  assessment,  and  the  other  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  paid  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  for  his  nomination — not  direetly, 
that  would  have  been  flagrant,  but  in  the  form  of 
an  “assessment.” 

The  causes  of  all  these  conditions  lie  in  the 
fact  that  in  New  York  city  local  self-government 
has  been  practically  abolished,  and  all  proper  civic 
feeling  consequently  weakened  or  destroyed ; in 
the  fact  of  the  intermixture  of  municipal  with 
State  and  national  politics;  and  in  the  enormous 
development  in  the  city  administration  of  the 
spoils  system.  All  the  laws  for  the  city  of  New 
York  arc  made,  not  by  its  owrn  citizens,  but  by 
the  Le^slature  at  Albany,  and  to  this  fact  is  to 
be  attributed  the  number  of  bad  laws  and  the 
great  confusion  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the 
city.  Governor  Tii.den’s  Commission  said  upon 
this  point,  in  1877 ; “ It  may  be  true  that  the 
first  attempts  to  secure  legi.slative  intervention 
in  the  local  affairs  of  our  principal  cities  were 
made  by  good  citizens  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
reform  and  good  government,  and  to  counteract 
the  schemes  of  corrupt  officials.  The  notion  that 
legislative  control  was  the  proper  remedy  was  a 
serious  nn.^take.  The  corrupt  cliques  and  rings 
thus  sought  to  be  baffled  were  quick  to  perceive 
that  in  the  business  of  procuring  special  laws 
concerning  local  affairs  they  could  easily  out- 
match the  fitful  aud  clumsy  labors  of  disinter- 
ested citizens.  The  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
municipal  resources  from  the  localitic.s  to  the 
capital  had  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  a like 
transfer  of  the  methods  and  arts  of  corruption. 


“ If  any  one  questions  the  mi.schievous  results 
of  these  practices  [legi.slative  interference],  he 
has  but  to  note  the  increase  of  debt  and  taxation 
In  tlie  city  of  New  York  from  I860  to  the  present 
time  [1877],  during  which  legislative  intervention 
in  the  local  affairs  of  that  city  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively as.serted.  The  debt  has  increased  from 
eighteen  millions  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
niillioiis,  and  taxation  for  annual  expenditures 
from  nine  to  twenty-eight  millions.” 

The  transfer  of  the  battle-ground  for  honest 
government  of  the  city  to  Albany  has  made  it  so 
difficult  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  bad  measures, 
and  rendered  the  whole  contest  so  difficult,  that 
good  citizens  have  generally  given  up  the  endeav- 
or, and  been  contented  to  leave  the  contest  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  parlies.  Those  citizens, 
moreover,  who  really  desire  good  government  are 
so  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs  that  they  are  un- 
able to  compete  w’ith  those  to  whom  politics  is  a 
means  of  livelihood.  They  become  disheartened, 
ami  therefore  inefficient,  and  they  are  very  apt  to 
he  hopelessly  blinded  by  their  affiliations  with 
the  national  political  parties,  so  that  when  the 
opportunity  to  do  a good  piece  of  political  work  is 
presented  to  them,  llicy  can  hardly  be  induced  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
the  Citizens’  Committee  presented  candidates  for 
office,  all  of  whom,  but  particularly  the  judicial 
candidates,  were  incomparably  the  supcrioi-s  of 
their  comiKJtitors.  Yet  thousands  of  reputable 
Democrats  voted  for  the  inferior  candidates  be- 
cause they  thought  that  tliey  might  otherwise 
“ hurt  their  State  ticket.”  How,  none  of  them 
ever  specified. 

So  this  year  the  citizens  have  again  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rescue  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  to 
elect  four  judges,  and  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  will  act.  The  prime  cause,  however,  of  most 
of  the  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  the  direct  cause  of  such  scandals  and 
corruption  ns  have  lately  been  unearthed  in  the 
bureaus  of  Water  Register  and  of  Arrears,  in  the 
Cominis.sioner  of  Jurors’  and  the  Comptroller’s 
offices,  is  the  treatment  of  public  offices  .os  the 
private  property  of  political  parlies,  by  means  of 
which  they  pay  debts,  aud  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  to  be  administered. 

The  first  object  of  an  employe  in  the  Chemicjil 
Bank,  for  example,  is  to  attend  to  his  business, 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  it  he  is  found  out  and  dis- 
charged. But  the  first  object  of  an  employe  in 
the  Comptroller’s  or  Sheriff's  office,  on  the  other 
side  of  Broadway,  is  not  at  all  to  attend  to  his 
proper  business,  but  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
ids  particular  faction.  If  he  is  negligent,  or  if 
lie  steals,  forges  bonds,  or  levies  black  mail,  the 
clianccs  are  tliat  his  superiors  are  too  much  oc- 
cupied witli  primaries,  deals,  aud  “seeing  the 
boys”  to  find  him  out,  and  he  is  not  discharged. 

\Ve  need  to  liave  business  in  tlie  City  Hall 
managed  just  like  business  in  the  hank,  whereas, 
under  the  present  .system,  employes  of  tlie  city 
are  furnished  with  every  facility  for  being  cor- 
rupt, and  with  every  iiidiicenieiit  to  regard  their 
official  duties  as  of  secondary  importance.  The 
remedy  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform  to  the  city  government.  Such  a reforma- 
tion is  needed  quite  as  much  in  New  York  as  it 
ever  was  at  Washington.  Under  Chapter  354  of 
the  laws  of  1883  the  Mayor  has  the  power  to  be- 
gin the  reform,  and  if  he  is  correctly  reported  as 
saying  that  the  recent  exposures  “ have  made 
him  sick  at  heart,”  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be 
begun,  and  that  he  will  use  all  his  influence  to 
secure  the  additional  legislation  needed  to  place 
the  administration  of  the  city  government  upon 
precisely  the  same  basis  as  that  of  any  other 
Imsiness  corporation.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
we  may  he  reasonably  sure  that  the  next  six 
inontlis  will  not  bear  such  fruit  of  scandals  as  the 
last. 

The  remedy  for  legislative  interference  is  pro- 
vided by  a proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, wliicli  comes  finally  Vicfore  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session.  This,  in  substance,  guaran- 
tees to  cities  the  right  of  municipal  self-govern- 
ment, repuhliean  in  form,  ami  restricts  the  power 
of  tlie  Legislature  to  the  enactiuout  of  general 
laws  in  reference  thereto.  It  proscribes  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  cities  and  incorporated 
villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation, 
etc.,  by  the  pas.snge  of  general  laws  only,  applica- 
ble alike  to  all  incorporated  cities,  and  that  the 
Lcgi.-ihitiiro  shall  not  pass  any  special  or  local 
bill  affecting  the  municipal  government  of  a city. 

It  also  provides  that  “no  city  shall  increa-'C 
its  poruiancnt  debt,  nr  raise  the  rate  of  taxation 
above  that  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  nmenilment,  or  undertake  new  public 
work.s,  or  direct  public  funds  into  new  channels 
of  cxpcnilitmcs,  or  issue  its  bonds,  other  than 
revenue  bonds,  until  the  act  authorizing  the  same 
shall  have  been  pnldished  for  at  least  three 
months,  and  thereafter  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  citv  at  a general  election,  and  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  aud  against  it 
at  such  election.” 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  ho  a 
long  step  forward.  The  good  people  of  Newr 
York  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  pa.ss^  by  the 
next  liCgislatiire ; and  as  after  its  adoption  it  will 
be  too  late  for  the  Legislature  to  undo  the  evil  it 
has  done,  they  should  also  see  to  it  that  the 
charter  is  amended  this  winter  by  providing:  1, 
that  the  Mayor  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  departments  ab.solutely,  and  to  remove 
them  without  trial — then,  if  improper  appoint- 
ments are  made,  the  responsibility  for  them  will 
be  clear ; ‘2,  that  there  shall  be  only  single  hea.ls 
of  the  city  departments;  3,  that  the  election 
for  city  officers  shall  take  place  in  Marcli  or 
April.  Only  by  a spring  election  can  the  selec- 
tion of  municipal  officers  be  dissevered  from  the 
overshadowing  influences,  the  passions,  and  the 
intrigues  of  national  politics.  The  allegation 
that  the  people  can  not  bo  induced  to  come  out 
for  a spring  election,  and  did  not  do  so  when 


such  elections  were  held,  is  incorrect,  and  the 
statistics  do  not  bear  it  out.  The  condition  of 
tlie  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  well 
known.  If  the  respectable  people  of  the  city  de- 
sire to  better  it,  tltese  remedies,  which  are  those 
generally  agreed  upon  by  tho.so  who  have  most 
carefully  studied  tlie  subject,  arc  within  their 
grasp.  If  the  people  want  good  government 
they  can  have  it. 

Frederick  \V.  WiirTRiucE. 


M.'VCKEREL-FISHING. 

“ Look  at  that  fleet  of  yachts !”  exclaimed  r 
New-Yorker,  ns  he  stood  on  the  rocky  shore  near 
Booth’s  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

“Those  be  mackerel  b-o-a-t-s,”  remarked  an  old 
lohsterman,  who  was  mending  his  pots  close  by. 
“There’s  nasty  weather  cornin’,”  continued  tlie 
old  sea-dog,  “ or  them  fellows  wouldn’t  be  makin’ 
harbor.” 

True  to  his  prediction,  the  “nasty  weather” 
soon  came  in  the  form  of  a drifting  black  fog. 
accompanied  by  rain-squalls.  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,  and  as  the  harbor  rap- 
idly filled  with  the  graceful  mackerel  boats  the 
writer  jumped  into  a small  boat  and  pushed  from 
the  shore  for  a closer  inspection.  The  first 
schooner  reached  wa.s  the  Lo’anter,  from  Glouces- 
ter, and  well  might  she  be  mistaken  at  a short 
distance  for  a yacht.  Her  tall  ma.sts  were  almost 
lost  in  tlie  drifting  fog,  aud  although  the  rough 
weather  ami  suit  spray  had  turned  the  gilding  on 
her  bow,  and  blotched  the  black  hull,  still  she 
was  neat  in  appearance,  and  the  graceful  lines 
told  of  speeti. 

“ Come  almard !”  shouted  a tall  man  who,  with 
pipe  in  mouth,  stood  near  the  wheel.  Aboard 
everything  was  as  neat  aud  tidy  as  a Yankee 
kitchen.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  men  form  a crew — 
enough  to  man  the  seine  boats  aud  dories. 

Mackerel  run  in  school.s  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  like  menhaden,  and  the  dark  spot  they 
make  on  the  water  can  be  .seen  at  a great  dis- 
tance on  a clear  day.  A man  is  posted  at  the 
mast-head,  and  keeps  a lookout  until  fish  are 
seen.  After  a school  is  sighted  it  often  happens 
that  the  whole  crew,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cook,  leave  the  schooner,  and  while  tlicy  are  sein- 
ing the  iiia.stcr  of  pots  and  ketlle.s  runs  the  craft 
single-handed.  The  cooper  is  another  important 
personage  aboard  the  boat,  and  at  the  request  of 
tlie  crew  a sketch  was  made  of  him  at  work. 
Then,  perched  upon  the  cross-trees  of  the  main- 
ma-st,  now  swinging  twenty  feet  in  an  arc  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  writer  sketched  the 
lookout  at  the  opposite  mast-head. 

Leaving  the  JjeraiUer,  with  many  invitations  to 
call  again,  we  pointed  our  boat  for  the  dock  of 
the  canning  factory.  Here  we  found  men  busy 
cleaning  “tinkers”  (small  mackerel),  removing 
the  head  and  entrails  with  one  dexterous  cut  of 
the  knife.  These  fish  are  put  up  in  neat  cans, 
and  make  a very  palatable  morsel.  Numerous 
pretty  girls,  with  fresh  complexions  and  rosy 
cheeks,  work  in  these  factories,  and  it  was  an  odd 
sight  to  see  them  crowded  around  a long  wooden 
trough,  rolling  the  cans  about  in  sawdu.st  satura- 
ted with  coal  oil. 

All  along  the  shore  when  the  mackerel  are 
running,  the  osprey  circles  and  wliistle-s,  while, 
with  an  eye  sharper  than  the  man  at  the  mast- 
liead,  ho  searches  for  fish.  After  a headlong 
plunge  into  their  midst  it  is  seldom  he  appears 
without  his  plunder  glistening  in  his  talons. 

There  are  about  seven  hundred  sail  aud  an 
army  of  men  engaged  in  pursuing  the  mackerel, 
and  about  three  millions  of  dollars  arc  invested 
in  the  business.  The  men  go  sliares  on  the  catch, 
the  cook  alone  having  a regular  salary.  This  has 
not  been  a good  season,  but  the  fishermen  do  not 
appear  to  be  discouraged,  for,  like  all  sailors, 
they  let  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself. 

Dan  Beard. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS.-^ 

Complaints  arc  made  by  the  managers  of  some 
of  tlie  smaller  Western  railroads  that  the  ears 
which  they  send  to  the  sea-ljoard  are  often  care- 
lessly or  by  design  loaded  for  points  in  the  West 
remote  from  the  places  of  departure.  The.se  cars 
sometimes  find  their  way  to  tlie  tracks  of  rival 


roads  that  are  still  more  poorly  equipped,  and 
trouble  without  end  is  made  for  the  lost-car 
agents,  whose  office  is  made  necessary  by  the  ex-' 
igeiieies  of  freight  traffic  over  the  va.st  railway 
system  of  this  country. 

A delegate  to  a Greenback  Convention  in  Bo.s- 
ton  rose  “to  a point  of  order.”  When  asked  to 
state  his  point,  he  .said  that  he  had  been  trying 
for  half  an  hour  to  make  a motion,  and  he  didn’t 
want  to  wait  any  longer. 

In  some  of  the  grain-raising  regions  of  Califor- 
nia the  crop  is  greatly  damaged  every  year  by  hot 
blasts  tliut  blow  from  the  north.  A plan  of  do- 
ing away  with  the  witlioring  cutrents  by  exploding 
bombs  in  the  air  has  been  seriously  proposed. 

The  It  ish  of  Roman  Catholic  faith  seem  to  bo 
having  things  their  own  way  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  M.ayor,  nearly  all  the  city  officers,  and  most 
of  the  policemen  are  Irish  and  Catholics.  In  one 
of  the  wards  a flag  is  di.splayed  the  upper  edge 
of  which  is  red,  the  body  wfiito,  and  the  lower 
edge  green.  On  the  flag  are  the  words,  “ Hoad- 
ly,  Blee,  Ileislev,  and  V’ielory.”  A resident  who 
signs  himself  as  a Democrat  writes  to  one  of  the 
papers  asking  whether  the  national  colors  are  to 
be  changed  to  red,  white,  and  green  by  the  Irish 
element  in  his  party. 

The  popular  liking  for  government  notes  is  in 
no  danger  of  giving  place  to  aversion  because 
some  of  the  young  women  who  count  greenbacks 
ill  the  Treasury  have  had  their  fingers  poisoned 
by  the  arsenic  in  the  coloring. 

Captain  Nares,  the  arctic  explorer,  believes 
that  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that  the  Greely 
expedition  may  be  found  not  to  have  resulted  so 
disastrously  as  is  generally  feared.  He  has  writ- 
ten to  the  lAindon  rime»,  laying  out  a line  of 
retreat  which  lie  believes  Lieutenant  Greely 
might  have  followed,  and  which  would  have  tak- 
en him  where  he  would  have  fallen  in  with  Es- 
quimaux and  an  abundance  of  provisions.  The 
theory  of  Captain  Nares  is  based  upon  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  tlie  arctic  routes,  and  of  the 
localities  at  which  provisions  had  been  left  in 
anticipation  of  such  a journey  and  its  necessi- 
ties. 

Unintentionally  King  Alfonso  seems  to  have 
done  in  Paris  wlial  the  Y erinonter  from  Bellows 
Falls  boasted  tliat  he  would  do — “ make  that  old 
town  howl.” 

Sleighing  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  remem- 
bered concerning  the  remarkable  year  of  1883. 

It  is  proposed  to  run  trains  between  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg,  through  Berlin,  the  speed  of  which 
throughout  tlie  entire  distance  shall  average  fifty- 
six  miles  an  hour — a rate  far  beyond  anything 
that  is  attained  on  American  roads  over  long  dis- 
tances, and  beyond  anytliing  that  has  yet  been 
accomplished  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  is  averred  that  the  President  caught  an 
eighty-pound  bass  in  the  course  of  his  fishing  in 
Eastern  waters.  There  is  an  old  story  which  il- 
lustrates the  manner  in  which  this  statement  is 
received  by  the  generality  of  fishermen.  A Long 
l.slatid  veteran  of  the  bob  and  sinker  had  been 
spinning  yarns  for  an  audience  of  city  fisliermen, 
who  had  listened  with  every  appearance  of  cre- 
dulity. Wlieu  he  had  finished,  the  visiting  an- 
glers put  forward  their  ablest  story-teller,  and 
watched  with  some  little  inteie.st  to  sec  how  the 
veteran  would  receive  the  yarn.  While  the  city 
champion  was  telling  of  the  capture  in  a seine  of 
a finny  mon.ster  of  unheard-of  magnitude,  and  of 
the  labor  of  hauling  him  over  to  a fresh-water 
pond  by  the  employment  of  mule  teams,  the  coun- 
tryman was  gravely  nodding  and  audibly  a.ssent- 
ing  to  the  probability  of  every  statement.  The 
yarn-spinner  came  at  last  to  the  climax,  in  which 
lie  told,  not  without  some  timidity,  the  number  of 
bales  of  hay  that  were  fed  daily  to  the  imprisoned 
monster  of  the  deep.  All  eyes  were  on  the  old 
fislicrman,  and  he  did  not  weaken.  “ Ya-as,”  he 
said,  with  many  profound  nods,  “ them  big  fish, 
they  do  eat  Imxj  P' 
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THE  EPISCOPAL  CENTENNIAL. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  H.  HALL,  D.D. 

It  seems  to  be  ft  foregone  conclusion  tluit  there 
must  somehow  be  a centennial  anniversary,  which 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  now  celebrating.  When 
we  ask  what  is  the  event  which  jiistittcs  this  iin- 
preSvSion,  which  the  General  Convention  in  solemn 
session  is  recalling,  which  has  iniiuctHl  the  vestry 
of  Christ  Church  to  renew,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
status  of  their  venerable  building,  the  answer  is 
very  indefinite.  There  was,  indeed,  no  event  of 
the  year  1783  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for 
general  attention.  The  first  General  (,’onvention 
which  met  to  prepare  for  organization,  which  was 
not  completed  until  1789,  met  in  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  as  that  Itody,  in  its  regular 
order,  has  this  year  convened  in  that  city,  and  will 
hardly  meet  there  three  years  hence,  it  seems 
proper  to  recall  the  p.ast  and  exchange  congratu- 
lations over  the  century’s  growth.  In  fact,  the 
year  of  grace  a century  ago  was  one  of  utter  pros- 
tration. The  only  event  in  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  became  interested  has  been  already  qui- 
etly and  properly  honoreii.  Of  the  fourteen  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England  who  were  left 
in  Connecticut,  “ten  of  them,  rnllii'nig  fmtn  nil 
discouraffenifiit^  met  at  Woodbury  in  the  last  week 
of  March  [178.3]  following  the  publication  of 
peace,  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  tlie  Churcli, 
and  to  organize  for  tlie  future.”  The  “ meeting 
was  kept  a profound  secret,  even  from  their  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  laity,  and  it  was  so  quiet- 
ly held  that  no  ininuies  of  it  were  made  or  pult- 
lished.”  There  and  thus  assembled,  with  wliat 
was  probably  necessary  caution,  for  tlie  sugges- 
tion of  bishops  in  this  land  bad  always  been  a 
firebrand,  these  ten  parsons  fought  against  their 
ditcouragemetU,  and  persuaded  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Seabcry  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  England 
to  obtain,  if  he  could,  the  episcopal  office.  The 
result  was  doubtful.  By-the-way,  the  story  goes 
now  that  this  last  spring  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
who  desired  to  honor  the  anniversary  of  tliat 
event,  wi.shed  to  meet  informally  in  the  same 
room  of  the  old  house  at  Woodbury,  now  occu- 
pied by  an  ancient  dame.  Tlie  old  lady,  when 
asked  if  the  clergy  might  have  the  u.sc  of  the 
room  for  a reunion  and  supper,  replied,  afu>r 
some  hesitation:  “Well,  I duniio.  I’m  opposed 
to  dancin’.  Tliey  can  come  if  they  won’t  dance.” 

Dr.  Seabury,  who  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
the  American  Church,  liad  been  chaplain  to  the 
British  contingent  on  Staten  Island,  and  a hun- 
dred years  ago  Sir  Guy  Carlkton  was  delaying 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  to  pro- 
tect the  loyalists,  who,  we  read,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand,  found  refuge  in  Nova  Sc-otia  be- 
fore the  cud  of  the  year.  Mr.  Seabury  had  been 
for  a short  time  “in  duress  vile”  iii  bis  native  State 
“for  active  hostility  to  the  measures  of  tlie  C^m- 
gressional  government.”  With  letters  from  the 
clergymen  of  Xew  York,  he  sailed  for  London 
in  June,  1783.  Baffled  by  many  impediments  in 
London,  he  at  lengtli  went  to  Scotland,  and  was 
consecrated  at  Aberdeen  by  the  Non-juring  or 
Jacobite  bishops,  November  14, 1784.  Wc  find, 
therefore,  no  epoch  on  which  to  bang  a centennial 
celebration,  hut  may  well  ponder  the  facts  <if  tin: 
contrast  which  suggests  itself  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  century. 

The  organization  of  the  Cliurch  came  later.  In 
May,  1784,  nine  clergymen,  three  from  each  State 
— Xew  York,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — 
“ after  prior  correspondence,’’  met  at  Xew  Bruns- 
wick “to  consult  fertile  interests  of  a Society  for 
the  Support  of  Widows  and  Children  of  deceased 
Clergymen,  which  had  existed  under  (,’liartcrs 
of  Incorporation  from  the  Governors  of  the  .said 
three  States.”  They  determined  while  thus  a.s- 
sembled  “ to  procure  a larger  meeting  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  in  Xew  York,  both  to  revive  that 
Society,  and  to  agree  on  some  general  principles 
of  the  union  of  the  Epi.«COpal  Churolies  through- 
out the  States.”  This  was  done,  and  a beginning 
made. 

In  consequence,  the  first  General  Convention 
of  sixteen  clergymen  and  twenty-six  laymen  from 
seven  States  met  in  Christ  Cliurch,  Philadelpliia, 
in  September,  1785.  In  the  same  church  gath- 
ered on  Wednesday,  tlie  3d  iiist.,  four  hundred 
deputies  and  sixty  bisliops  from  every  part  of  the 
republic  to  consult  for  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  State  of  Xew  York  sent  tw  o dele- 
gates to  that  primary  assembly,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Provost,  A.M.  (afterward  first  bishop  of  this  State), 
and  Hon.  James  Duane,  Esq.  Tlie  cjuestions  of 
that  day  were  novel  and  perplexing,  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  harassing.  The  winnowing  of  the 
colonial  Revolution  had  left  the  niustaixl  seed 
with  them  exceedingly  small.  The  real  w'ork  they 
found  to  do  was  to  assert  the  prime  necessity  of 
union  among  themselves  indeiiendently  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  of  all 
help  from  the  Suite,  and  in  (qiposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing popular  systems  of  belief;  of  unity  in 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  under  Episco- 
pal tutelage,  with  the  Chiircli  of  the  Ages  and 
with  the  faitli,  as  they  held  it,  once  for  all  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints,  tlie  Episcopal  contingent  of 
this  nation  h.as  been  true  to  their  conceptions  of 
truth  and  duty.  The  labors*,  battles,  and  victories 
of  that  body  have  been  along  one  consistent  line 
of  thouglit.'  The  Episcopal  Clnircb  struggled  first 
for  a right  to  be,  and  to  be  tolerateil,  and  there 
has  been  a time  when  defeat  seemed  certain. 
She  has  made  good  the  right.  In  those  first 
meetings  she  timidly  but  urgently  asked  for  the 
episcopate  from  tliosc  who  had  failed  to  conquer 
us,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  all  parties  tlint  tlie 
passions  of  tlie  times  were  resolutely  excluded 
from  ecclesiastical  circles. 

Now,  after  a century,  we  look  instinctively  at 
results!  Take  the  old  stronghold  of  Puritanism, 
Massachusetts.  In  1773  tliere  were  four  clergy- 
men there,  and  a few  hundred  members.  The 
last  report  of  that  State  (1882)  shows  162  cler- 
gymen, 18,076  communicants,  perhaps  five  times 
that  number  of  mcmbei3,,Md  $508,883  56  of 
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ntial  contributions.  The  moral  stand-point,  whicli 
has  been  gained  through  much  tribulation,  can  not 
be  calculated  in  numbers.  Or  turn  to  Xew  York. 
When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Provost  jounieycd  across  New- 
Jersey  in  that  September  of  1785,  he  could  have 
counted  up  tlie  parishes  which  he  was  in  a loose 
sort  representing  on  his  fingers.  To-day  five  dio- 
ce.<es,  ably  manned,  737  clergymen,  87,153  com- 
muiiieants,  and  $1,964,323  22  of  annual  contribu- 
tions mark  the  change.  The  work  of  tlio  first 
bishop  of  Xew  York  was  very  small.  To-day  it 
exceeds  the  powers  of  any  five  men  to  overlook 
it  with  ordinary  fidelity.  True,  tlie  population  of 
city  and  State  has  increased,  but  there  has  been 
a change  of  front  from  the  scattered  few  left  by 
the  Revolution,  with  dark  clouds  chilling  them,  to 
the  united  and  resolute  “sacramental  host  of 
God’s  elect”  contending  for  the  same  great  facts 
and  convictions. 

What  makes  this  year  an  interesting  centenninl 
to  our  Episcopal  communion,  is  chiefly  the  fact 
that  tlicre  is  a spirit  abroad  in  tlie  Cliurch  which 
teaches  a duty  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age. 
The  convention  now  in  session  lias  before  it  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Enriciimeiit  of  the 
Prayer-Book — a subject  whieli  lias  been  growing 
in  importance  for  many  years,  and  is  now  impera- 
tive. The  chief  object  is  to  enlarge  the  liturgical 
resources,  and  to  make  them  more  flexible,  while 
departing  no  whit  from  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  our  forefatliers. 

In  our  General  Conventions  Bishop  Horatio 
Potter  has  been  rceotrnized  as  a viilueil  and 
useful  member.  He  has  always  been  a power 
“ to  make  for  peace,  and  for  those  things  where- 
by one  may  edify  anotlier.”  His  rceovd  in  these 
general  assemblies  has  endeareti  him  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  it  is  to  his  honor  that  he 
has  filled  for  many  years  the  most  important  See 
in  the  land  with  a re])utatioii  for  iiKrkue.-*s,  kind- 
liness, and  self-forgetfulness  which  no  one  now 
«inestioiis.  Born  in  18<t2;  lie  was  elected  in  the 
Convention  of  this  diocese,  then  eontaiiiiiig  those 
of  Albany  and  Long  Island,  as  assistant  to  Bish- 
op ONnERDOSK,  whom  he  in  the  coui-se  of  nature 
succeeded.  Until  that  date  the  diocesans  liad 
come  mostly  from  Trinity  Parish.  Dr.  Potter, 
then  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Albany,  was  elected  oiiii- 
nciitlv  for  his  blameless  reputation,  for  a faitli- 
ful  pastorate,  quiet,  and  free  from  [>arty  passion, 
a wise,  cautious,  laborious,  and  resolute  man  of 
God,  satisfieil  with  administering  things  “as  this 
Cliurch  has  reeeiveii  the  same.”  Twenty  years 
ago  diocesan  conventions  were  somewhat  noi.sier 
and  less  guarded  in  speech  than  they  are  luiw. 
It  is  largely  due  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  qual- 
ities in  the  bishop  that  the  change  has  come  over 
them.  Resolute  in  his  own  oonvieiions  of  duty, 
doctrine,  and  worship,  he  has  bwn  jiatient,  cau- 
tious, and  generous  lieforc  tlie  opposition  of  oth- 
ers •.  and  while  his  jxiliey  has  been  sometimes 
suggestive  of  the  Fabian  tactics,  time  has  proved 
him  generally  right.  The  late  election  of  his 
assi.-*tant  has  demonstrated  two  facts  beyond  dis- 
pute— one,  that  party  passion  in  its  ugly  forms 
lias  suecninliod,  nini  given  place  to  a iiiagiian- 
inions  eonrtesy  and  true  charity ; the  other,  that 
his  flock  was  as  glad  a.s  he  could  he  to  give 
him  as  his  a:-sistaiit  one  of  his  own  kin,  aii<l, 
hardly  less,  of  Ids  own  kind  of  Cluirehmcn.  In 
the  whirl  of  eitv  life,  with  its  currents  and  coiiti- 
ter-currenis  of  thouglit,  feeling,  and  varieil  inter- 
ests, where  in  the  nature  of  things  all  manner 
of  doctrinal  opinions  and  individual  vagaries  are 
representerl  at  high  pressure,  it  is  iirovidential 
that  the  “ master  of  asseinlilies”  has  lieeu  mark- 
ed by  freedom  from  [iride,  iirejtulicc,  and  passitm, 
firm  as  a rock  in  Ids  modciatiou,  and  wise  in  his 
refusal  to  yield  to  the  passing  gusts  of  the  hour. 
Long  may  the  honoreil  face  be  seen  among  us  ! 

Wcinay  sec  in  the  features  of  the  Bishop-elect, 
whose  future  opens  so  aus|)ieiousiy,  the  signs  of 
his  character.  His  “ moderation  lias  been  known 
of  all  men.”  To  call  him  Broaii-Clmrcliman,  or 
Low  or  High  Cliurchman.  is  an  absurd  misnomer. 
Xo  one  who  knows  him  over  thinks  of  liitn  under 
cither  title.  A graduate  of  the  Episcopal  S‘iii- 
iimry  of  Ale.xandi  ia,  Virginia,  in  1857,  and  still 
honored  by  liis  Alma  Mater,  lie  ought  to  he  a 
partisan,  wliicli  lie  is  not.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible,  under  the  parlii*s 
then  raging,  to  have  elected  a man  of  that  ilk. 
Tempora  tnntnnliir  el  non.  He  has  won  the  con- 
fideiiee  of  his  brethren,  he  has  eariio<l  the  grace- 
ful right  to  speak  to  the  honored  gentleinaii 
whose  natnc  was  opposed  to  his  own  as  he  did 
in  the  late  convention  in  Xew  York  by  his  char- 
acter and  merit.  lie  owes  it  also  partly  to  the 
increase  of  something  in  the  whole  Church,  be- 
fore which  party  passion  lias  been  stilled.  His 
first  parish  was  in  the  village  of  Greeiisburg, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania;  next,  St. 
John’s,  Troy.  Thence  in  IHiifl,  .after  refusing  it 
large  church  in  Ciueiiiiiati  (1882),  and  the  Presi- 
dency of  Kenyon  College  (1803),  he  went  to  be 
assistant  inini.stcr  on  the  Green  Foundation  of 
Trinity  Parisli,  Boston.  He  has  lieen  best 
known  ns  rector  of  Grace  ffiiureh  in  Broadwav, 
Xew  York,  since  1808.  There  for  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  seen  and  known  of  all  men,  and  has 
left  in  it  a momimenl  of  good  works.  As  ati 
author  he  has  publislieil  several  works  of  practical 
rtdigion,  marked  by  eainesttiess  and  ability,  and 
by  solid  evangelical  truth.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  Dfx'tor  of  Divinity  from  Union  College, 
l^dicnectady,  where  lie  was  horn,  and  over  which 
his  father  presided  until  he  was  called  to  he 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a Cliurelimaii  by 
inheritance,  and  has  been  fitted  lor  all  the  details 
of  his  office  by  his  experience  as  .Secretary  of  the 
Umise  of  Bishops  for  many  years.  All  w ho  love 
the  Cliurch  which  he  has  served  so  well  will  unite 
ill  wishing  Dr.  Potter  a long  and  sneec.ssful  ca- 
reer. He  becomes  bishop  on  the  turn  of  tlie 
century  wliich  has  seen  great  things  under  the 
able  men  who  have  continuously  upheld  the  ideas 
which  the  Episcopal  Church  represents  to  this 
nation.  We  can  trust  him  to  carry  on  their  work, 
and  to  add  lustre  to  the  American  succession. 


A PORCELAIN  PIPE. 

“ I'll  give  you  three  days  to  lose  your  senses ; 
then  you'll  rave  over  her.” 

“ 1 don’t  rave  over  ceramics.” 

“ Oh,  psliaw ! you  mu.st  admit  that  she  is  the 
only  available  object  to  adore  in  the  valley.” 

“ Admitted.  I sliall  confine  myself  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  however.” 

“ You  can’t  do  it.  Given  a little  backwoods 
hotel,  only  one  pretty  girl,  Harry  Goddard  with 
notliiiig  til  do,  and  he  will  he  completely  at  licr 
command  at  the  end  of  one  week.” 

“ Xot  at  all,  Tom  ; cloisonne  on  copper,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  is  not  my  style.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do,  tliough.  I lielieve  that  you  intend 
to  stay  here  about  a mouth ; she  remains  the 
whole’season.  I’ll  bet  you  cigars  that  I will  be 
the  favorite  liefore  we  leave.” 

“ Make  it  a box  of  cigars,  and  I’ll  do  it.” 

“ Done  !”  ansa'cred  the  young  man  addressed 
as  Harry,  lighting  a fresh  cigar. 

“ Done  it  is !”  responded  Tom,  adding ; “ I say, 
Harry,  how  many  cigars  do  you  smoke  in  a day? 
I should  tliiuk  that  you  would  be  a bonanza  to 
the  cigar  man.” 

• “ Would  if  I paid.  But  I can’t  afford  cigars ; 
I generally  smoke  a pipe.  But  why  do  1 find  you 
here’?  When  I left  yon  at  Freiberg  I thought 
that  you  would  settle  down  there,  be  a college 
profc8.sor,  and  do  your  share  toward  making  the 
younger  i>ortioii  of  humanity  miserable.  You 
are  worse  tlian  a will-o’-the-wisp;  first  in  Ger- 
many, then  in  California.  I believe  that  if  I 
should  he  cast  away  on  a desert  island  in  the 
Pacific,  tlie  fir.st  object  tliat  would  greet  my  eyes 
would  he  Tom  Arthur  gravely  taking  a squint  at 
me  tlii-ough  a surveyor’.s  tripod,  or  perhaps,  ham- 
mer in  hand,  cracking  pebbles  on  tlie  .shore.” 

“ Very  fMis.-iihly ; I should  he,  a.s  I am  now,  in 
pursuit  of  knowlcilge.  I came  West  to  study  tlie 
gold  and  .silver  mines,  ami  the  general  formation 
tif  tlic  country.  But  you — what  are  you  doing? 
You  have  nothing  to  call  you  from  Xew  York,” 
answered  Tom. 

“ 1 ?”  repeateil  Harry,  with  a nervous  twitch  of 
his  hand  ; then,  in  a careless  tone : “ Oh,  I’m  an 
Ishmaeliic,  a peripatetic;  my  eves  are  with  the 
fool’s  eyes,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I came  for 
iiiforniiition ; in  search  of  something  to  write 
about ; hunting  for  a subject.” 

Tom  laughed.  “ I’m  sleepy,”  he  said,  with  a 
vawn.  “liaUiwil  it’s  past  twelve.  Get  to  bed, 
you  Boheiiiiau  !” 

“You  eaii  go  to  hcsl;  I’m  going  to  liave  a 
smoke  hefoie  I turn  in,’’  replied  Harry. 

“Smoke'.”  may  I ask  what  you’ve  been  doing 
ever  since  supper?” 

“ Btiriiiiig  cigars.  I'm  going  to  smoke  now," 
.saying  wliicli  lie  went  to  his  travelling  hag  aud 
took  out  ail  iniiiieiise  porcelain  pipe,  together 
with  a package  of  toliaeeo. 

“ Let  me  see  your  pipe.  Wliv,  here  is  tlie  fair 
oeramie  as  she  might  have  looked  ten  years  ago. 
Where  did  you  get  it?”  said  Toni,  in  surprise. 

“ Got  the  howl  plain  in  Strashurg,”  Harry  an- 
swered, exaniiniiig  the  pipe  for  a moment.  Then 
he  added,  as  he  filled  an<i  lit  it : “ It  d<x‘s  look  like 
her,  hut  it  can’t  he.  I guess  the  only  resemblance 
is  the  enamel.  That  pipe  was  painted  for  me  by 
a lady.  I wouldn’t  take  a thousand  dollars  for  it ; 
some  day  I’ll  tell  you  why.”  And  Harry  sprang 
out  of  the  low  window  on  to  tlie  little  |)iazza,  and 
turning  to  wish  his  friend  good-niglit,  lie  strolled 
down  ilie  road. 

Harry  (Joddard  was  a young  man  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  well  built,  and  rather  good- 
looking.  He  was  almost  clever  enough  to  Ik' 
called  brilliant,  eoiise(|ueiitly  he  was  so  lazy  that 
he  accomplished  hut  little.  He  wrote  in  a des- 
ultory way  for  half  a dozen  magazines  under  half 
a dozen  different  names,  aud  as  lie  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  liis  wares,  lie  never  was  in 
want  of  money.  Always  good-natured  and  full 
of  spirits,  some  who  knew  liirn  thouglit  iiiin  shal- 
low, and  that  he  had  no  depth  of  feeling;  in  fact, 
his  nature  was  a most  contradictory  otic.  Tom 
Arthur,  who  perhaps  knew  him  better  than  any 
one  else,  said  that  he  had  the  timber  for  a first, 
class  man  in  his  composition,  hut  at  present  it 
w,as  covered  with  a veneering  of  flippancy,  and 
worked  into  sainetliing  like  inaiiv  of  our  nioderu 
articles  of  fui-niture — pleasant  to  l«H>k  ujKin,  and 
such  a thing  as  we  like  to  sec  in  another  nian’s 
parlor,  but  of  no  earthly  use  to  any  one. 

Tom  Arthur  was  about  the  same  age,  tall,  liaud- 
some,  and  energetic ; he  was  an  ciiirineer,  a grad- 
uate of  the  Freiberg  School  of  Mines,  and  de- 
voted to  his  profession.  He  was  as  different 
from  liis  friend  as  fire  from  water;  gifted  with 
an  cxeelicnt  memory.  Ins  mind  was  stored  with 
kiioM  ledge  of  all  kinds,  systematically  arninged, 
and  ready  for  in.stant  use;  hut  he  was  as  modest 
as  a girl  withal,  and  was  as  much  underestimated 
by  his  ncquaintances  as  Harry  was  overrated. 
They  had  known  each  other  for  nenriv  twenty 
years,  having  been  neighbors  and  scli<K)l-iiiates, 
’out  they  had  separateil  when  Toni  went  to  Frei- 
lierg  and  Harry  to  Yale.  One  day  Tom  was  .siir- 
prised  by  having  Harry  burst  into  liis  room  with 
the  aniiounecnient  tliat  he  was  travelling  tlirougli 
Europe,  aud  that  he  thought  he  would  drop  in  and 
see  liim.  They  again  separated  to  meet  in  two 
years  in  the  Y’osemite  Valley. 

But  to  return  to  Harry  as  we  left  him  on  the 
road  between  Black’s  and  Hutchings’s.  As  he 
puffed  lazily  at  his  pipe  he  paused  for  a moment 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  One  of  his  re- 
deeming qualities  was  an  enthusiastic  love  of  Xa- 
turc  in  all  her  varied  forms.  The  moon  was  not 
yet  set,  hut  was  slowly  disappearing  behind  El 
Capitaii,  flooding  the  valley  with  soft  light,  in 
which  the  beautiful  Cathedral  spii-es  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Throe  Brothers  on  the  other,  ap- 
peared clothed  with  a supernatural  gnuicieur. 
The  deep  shadows  of  the  pines,  the  almost  fan- 
tastic appearance  of  the  rocks  towering  high 
above  them,  which,  in  the  tremulous  light  caused 
by  the  scudding  clouds  crossing  the  moon,  seemed 


advance  into  the  light  and  bow,  then  to  « 
again  into  the  darkness-all  seemed  so  str^rT 
grand,  that  there  was  none  of  that  infSl! 
tremor  such  as  one  feels  when  standineS 
the  shadow  of  the  works  of  man.  ^ 

The  dull  homing  of  the  Y’osemite  PaU  ths 
musical  plashing  of  the  Bridal  Veil,  the  rn^! 
Merced  below,  and  far  above  among  the 
and  snow  jieaks  the  faint  echo  of  the  Yemal3 
Nevada  falls,  combined  to  make  a roar  thatn 
first  seemed  almost  deafening,  vet  the  silence  wi. 
so  perfect  that  Harry  iremtplcd  to  break  ite^ 
by  a footstep.  Opposite  to  him  was  the  Yosemite 
F all.  Its  second  leap  one  vast  lunar  rainbow  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  moon.  Harrv  stood  he  did 
not  know  how  long,  enchanted  bv  the  weiidgnmd 
enr  of  the  scene;  then,  with  a few  vigorous  puff,’ 
at  his  pipe,  he  walked  along  the  path  towani  Mir 
ror  Lake,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  tall  pines’ 
past  Hutchings’s  and  Lamon’s, around  Inigerocb’ 
aiul  over  rude  bridges  made  of  a couple  of  planb 
and  a rail,  till  at  last  he  reached  the  lake  and 
taking  his  seat  on  a large  stone,  gave  liimselt  up 
to  the  tranquil  meditations  that  the  pipe  induces 
How  many  pipes  he  filled  we  can  not  sav,  but  as 
he  shook  the  last  grains  of  I/ine  Jack  out  of  his 
pouch  the  sun  was  rising  over  Cloud’s  Rest,  and 
though  he  eould  not  yet  be  seen,  the  rosv  b^m, 
which  heralded  his  approach  were  fast  breaking 
through  the  haze  which  enveloped  evervthine 
The  mist  slowly  lifted  from  the  surface ‘of  the 
lake  ns  the  rays  of  the  sun  grew  more  powerful, 
till  the  broad  edge  of  his  disk  was  seen  peeping 
above  tlie  Cap  of  Liberty,  gilding  the  crags  and 
little  streams  with  a glory  which  can  onlv^  Men 
at  sunrise.  Harry  rose  and  walked  slowlv  toward 
the  hotel. 

At  breakfast  Tom  opened  the  conversation  with 
tlie  “ fair  ceramic,”  as  Harry  persisted  in  stvling 
her,  by  calling  atUmtion  to  the  mist  which  wu 
just  ri.sing  from  the  valley,  and  explaining  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Harry  liad  liecn  up  all 
night  smoking.  Harry  explained  volubly,  butde- 
spite  their  efforts  they  could  not  break  through 
the  icy  reserve  with  which  she  seemed  to  envelop 
Iicr.sclf.  Wliile  Harry  and  Tom  were  in  their 
rooms  getting  ready  for  their  daily  tramp,  thej 
speculated  as  to  the  cause  of  her  sudden  change, 
for  the  day  before  she  had  been  extremely  friend- 
ly. They  commented  freely  upon  her  actions, 
and  finally  concluded  that  she  would  be  more  like 
herself  at  dinner-time. 

That  evening  as  they  .sat  on  the  little  veranda, 
Miss  Scott  (the  “fair  ceramic”)  received  Tom’s 
attentions  so  kindly,  and  so  completely  ignored 
Harry,  that  when  those  two  gentlemen  werepr^ 
paring  to  retire,  Tom  remark^,  “Ah  ha,  my  boy, 
I’ve  got  you  now ! come,  produce  the  cigars.  By 
Jove  ! if  it  wore  not  for  a certain  little  lady  ‘way 
down  East,'  I don’t  know  but — ” 

“ Don’t  cixiw  till  you’re  out  of  the  woods,’’  in- 
terrupted Harry,  crossly.  “ I’ve  got  some  time 
yet,  and  one  never  can  tell  what  may  turn  up.  ” 

Harry’s  last  remark  seemed  almost  like  a 
prophcey,  for  the  next  afternoon  as  they  sat  on 
the  veranda  a strange  gentleman  came  cantering 
down  the  road  on  the  hack  of  a most  diminutive 
donkey.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  Hairy 
he  tumbled  off  his  steed,  and  nishd  up  to  the 
piazza,  crying,  “ Why,  Harry  Goddard,  what  are 
you  doing  here  ? I’m  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy- 
glad  to  see  you !” 

“ Thank  you,  my  lord.  I suppose  you  arc  still 
on  your  old  iiohhy — botany,”  replied  Harry.  Then 
looking  around,  he  continued,  “Allow  me  to  pit- 
sent  you  to  my  friends;”  and  in  turn  he  intro- 
duced Lord  Herbum  to  Miss  Scott,  Mrs.  Potts, 
her  aunt,  and  Tom  Arthur.  Lord  Herbum  re- 
mained with  them  during  the  evening,  and  proved 
him.self  a most  entertaining  companion-  When 
Harry  and  Tom  entered  their  room,  Tom  said,  in 
a tone  of  comic  despair:  “ I’m  left.  Y'our  noble 
friend  did  the  business.  How  Miss  .Scott  melted, 
and  tlie  aunt  fairly  gushed,  at  the  mention  of  a 
title  !” 

“ I didn’t  think  that  she  was  that  kind  of  a 
girl ; but  they  are  all  alike.  Speak  of  a lord,  or 
a duke,  or  a count,  to  an  American  girl,  and  she 
is  on  lier  knees  at  once.  Even  I shine  in  the  re- 
flectiHl  glory  of  Herbuin’s  title. 

“Either  a title  or  monev,”  Harry  continued. 
“ So  what  chance  have  you  or  I in  the  great  mat- 
rimonial race  ? Nine  out  of  every  ten  fellows 
who  get  married  obtain  the  girl’s  affection  under 

false  pretenses.  Y'ou  renienflier  Jack  Van  Brunt, 

how  he  iLsed  to  take  Hattie  Morrisson  out  to  the 
opera,  aud  go  without  lunch  for  a week  to  make 
up  for  it.  It  was  ft  clear  case  of  obtaining  Iov« 
under  fal.se  pretenses.” 

“ I don’t  believe  she  married  him  because  she 
tlKiught  lie.  was  rich,”  interrupted  Tom. 

"Xo,  perhaps  not;  hut  she  would  never  nave 
I'joked  at  him  in  the  beginning  if  she  had  thong 
Iiim  jioor.  I tell  you  a fellow  don’t  need  miicn 
ill  these  davs  to  be  popular  among  the  girls. 

I had  a soli,  I should  teach  him,  first,  to  dance , 
second^  to  make  five  dollars*  worth  of 

one  dollar;  tjiird,  to  talk  society  nonsense,  inee, 

if  he  had  time.  I’d  teach  him  to  read  and  m e, 
but  I shouldn’t  try  to  load  his  mind 
worth  knowing.”  A mild  snore  from  Tom  ga 
assent  to  these  proposition.s,  and  Harrv,  . 
no  one  to  listen  to  him,  followed  his  fnenu 
ample,  and  went  to  sleep.  , „ u ™ m»He 

For  the  next  three  weeks  Lord  Herbum  ma 
one  of  the  party  on  all  their  e«’'"’sions,  and  one 
moment  they  would  see  the  gray  stile  w 
aud  goiMl-iiatured  face  lietween  the  sha^ 
of  the  little  donkey  which  he  bestrode,  t 
the  saddle  would  be  vacant,  and  his  lo^P 
would  be  on  his  knees  at  the  side  of  thi^  ^ 
amining  some  new  fern  O'" 
these  rides  Harry  forswore 
pipe,  for  although  he  was  convinced  ^ 

on  it  was  only  a cl«nce  re-semblanc^^g 
of  the  “ other  painting,”  there  wa«  a y 

irig  of  doubt  that  haunted  ki®  ^ ^ 
compare,  as  he  sat  erooklng  W* 
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golden-brown  of  the  hair,  the  perfect  color  of  the 
face,  the  regular  irregularity  of  the  features,  with 
the  living  reality  which  he  had  before  him  all 
day.  It  was  safer,  he  said  to  himself,  not  to  dis- 
play it,  as  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to  make 
aov  one  who  did  not  know  all  the  circumstances 
of  how  he  came  by  it  believe  that  it  wa.s  not  an 
attempt  at  a portrait. 

So  the  days  passed,  with  picnics,  where  Miss 
Scott  and  Harry  superintended  the  making  of  the 
coffee,  excursions  up  the  tnvils,  where  Tom  photo- 
graphed the  party  with  every  conceivable  variety 
of  background,  moonlight  rows  on  Mirror  Lake, 
and  at  the  la.st  a grand  ditmer  at  Snow’s,  when 
Lord  Herbum  sent  his  own  man  up  the  day  be- 
fore to  prepare  for  them.  This  was  to  be  the 
last  excursion  of  the  sea-son.  Mrs.  I’otts  and 
Miss  Scott  were  to  leave  the  valley  in  a day  or 
two  for  Lake  Tahoe ; Lord  Herbutn  ititendeil  to 
spend  a few  days  iti  the  Calaveras  grove  of  big 
trees;  Tom  Arthur  proposed  to  study  hydraulic 
mining  in  the  region  of  Dutch  Flat;  Hairy  was 
the  only  one  who  was  not  decided  upon  a course 
of  action.  In  fact,  he  had  become  more  and  more 
interested  in  Mi.ss  Scott,  and  resented  any  allusion 
to  the  artificiality  of  her  complexion  as  a person- 
al insult.  As  they  rode  down  the  narrow  trail 
from  Snow’s  into  the  valley,  and  all  the  way  to 
the  hotel,  Harry  tried  in  vain  to  speak  to  her 
alone.  Immediately  after  supper  the  ladies  plead- 
ed wearine.ss  and  retired.  Soon  after,  Tom  and 
Harry  entered  their  room,  and  as  Harry  took  up 
his  great  pipe  and  prepared  to  smoke,  Tom  re- 
marked : “ I say,  you  promised  to  tell  me  the  his- 
tory of  that  pipe ; why  not  now  5*  There  is  no 
time  like  the  present,  you  know.” 

Harry  laughed  nervou.sly.  “ There  is  no  hi.s- 
tory  about  it,”  he  said,  with  assumed  careless- 
ness. “I  bought  the  bowl  plain  in  Strasburg, 
and  Mrs.  Hay  painted  it  for  me  in  New  York.” 

” What,  not  old  Mi's.  Hay  ? I didn’t  know  she 
could  paint.” 

“Xo,  not  old  Mrs.  Hay — her  daughter-in-law; 
Susie  Andrews  was  her  name  before  she  was 
married.” 

" The  Miss  Andrews  that  you  used  to  write  to 
and  rave  about  when  you  were  in  Europe  ?” 

“ The  same.” 

“ But  I didn’t  know  that  she  was  married.” 

“She  wasn’t  when  she  painted  the  pipe.” 

“ But  I jiidgeil  that  you  had  intention.s  in  that 
direction  yourself.” 

“ I did,”  responded  Harry,  “ but  the  intentions 
were  all  on  roy  side.  You  see  she  and  I had  al- 
ways been  together — like  brother  and  sister,  in 
fact — and  while  I felt  more  than  a brotherly  af- 
fection toward  her,  her  love  for  me  was  simply  a 
sisterly  regard.  W'hen  I came  back  from  Europe 
and  told  her,  she  informed  me  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Charlie  Hay,  painted  me  this  pipe  bowl, 
and  advi.sed  me  to  take  a trip  for  my  health. 
We  didn’t  have  a row,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
She  told  me  not  to  come  back  till  I got  over  it; 
then  she  gave  me  this  pipe  bowl,  and  told  roe — 
this  is  the  queerest  part  of  it — told  me  that  there 
wa.s  the  girl  she  wanted  me  to  marry.” 

“ Well  ?”  inquired  Tom. 

“W'cll, you  know  I — By  Jove!  I — I’d  like 
to  do  it,”  said  Harry,  with  some  hesitation  ; then 
gathering  courage,  lie  continued,  “ Do  you  know, 
1 believe  that  Miss  Scott  is  the  original  of  the 
picture  on  my  pipe.” 

Just  then  there  was  a knock  on  the  door,  and 
as  Tom  opened  it  a waiter  delivered  to  him  a neat 
little  package — “For  Mr.  Goddanl  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur.” On  top  was  an  envelope  directed  to  the 
two  gentlemen.  Harry  tore  it  open  and  glanced 
at  the  contents. 

“ What  in  the  mischief ! ‘ Bet !' — ‘ cigars !’ — 

‘ neither  of  you  preferred  !’  Here,  Tom,  rend  it ; 
I can’t.  I begin  to  see  what  it  means.” 

Tom  took  the  note,  and  read  as  follows  : 

“ Gkktlkme.n, — As  it  will  be  next  to  impo.ssible 
for  you  to  settle  the  bet  which  you  made  con- 
cerning me,  1 send  you  a box  of  cigars,  so  that 
neither  of  you  may  be  the  loser.  I leave  the  val- 
ley  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  shall  be  spared 
the  mortification  of  meeting  again.  I would  drop 
as  a parting  hint  that  you  can  not  be  too  careful 
to  discover  what  the  walls  of  your  rooms  are 
composed  of  before  you  comment  too  freely  upon 
your  neighlmrs.  Marie  L.  Scott. 

“To  Mr. T.  G.  Abthcb  and  Mr.  H aiiry  Goiidard." 

Harry  sat  for  a moment  a.s  if  stunned ; then 
stepping  to  the  bureau,  he  slowly  lifted  a small 
Spanish  stiletto.  Tom  sprang  forward  and  grasped 
his  anns.  “Hold  on!”  he  cried,  “Don’t  be  a 
fool ; you  don't  want  to  die  yet.” 

Harry  shook  himself  free;  then,  with  a quiet 
smile,  he  asked;  “You  didn't  think  that  I w.as 
going  to  kill  myself,  did  you  V Oh  no,  I only  want 
to  see  what  the  wall  is  made  of.”  And  ns  he 
spoke  he  thrust  the  keen  blade  into  the  side  of 
the  room.  “ Worse  than  I expected,”  he  said,  as 
he  drew  it  out  and  examined  the  cut.  “ Not  even 
a board  partition,  only  some  cheese-cloth  stretch- 
ed from  beam  to  beam  and  papered  over.  She 
must  have  heard  every  word  we  said.  In  future 
our  communications  must  be  made  in  writing.” 

Harry  sat  for  a moment,  scrawled  a few  words 
on  a piece  of  paper,  and  throwing  it  to  Tom,  re- 
marking, “See  to  that,  will  you  *”  he  grasped  his 
pipe  and  left  the  room.  He  rushed  down  the 
road  to  the  corral,  found  his  guide,  had  his  horse 
saddled,  and  started  off  up  the  Coulterville  trail. 

“ He’ll  break  his  neck,”  muttered  the  guide. 

But  Harry  sj^  on  up  the  narrow  path ; and  as 
from  time  to  time  a turn  of  the  trail  disclosed  a 
bit  of  the  valley,  he  would  pause  to  look.  So  he 
galloped  ahead,  till,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
when  he  was  but  a few  miles  from  Dudley’s  Mills, 
where  he  intended  to  get  a fresh  horse,  his  ovn 
beast,  wearied  with  the  long  and  hard  ride,  stum- 
bled and  fell.  Harry  shot  over  his  head,  and  far 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  narrow  road  which  was 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  He  rolled  down 
over  the  sharp  rocks,  and  then  all  was  a blank. 


His  first  return  to  consciousness  was  when  he 
found  himself  on  a comfortable  couch,  felt  a light 
touch  on  his  forehead,  and  heard  some  one  mur- 
mur, “ Harry !”  As  he  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  a 
vision  of  gold-brown  hair  floating  over  a light 
morning  wrapper  disappear  through  the  door. 
His  first  thought  in  his  dazed  condition  was  that 
the  head  on  his  pipe  had  come  to  life,  and  he 
fumbled  for  the  pocket  where  he  had  thrust  it 
before  he  started  on  his  night  ride.  His  coat 
was  off ; there  it  lay  on  the  chair.  He  must  see 
his  fupe.  He  tried  to  rise,  then  became  aware  that 
there  wo."!  something  wrong.  As  he  fell  back 
with  a groan,  again  that  bright  vision  entered  the 
room.  This  time  it  said,  “ You  must  not  move, 
Mr.  Goddard ; I will  get  anything  you  want.” 

Harry  looked  with  wondering  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment ; then  glancing  toward  his  coat,  articulated, 
“ My  pipe.”  She  felt  first  in  one  pocket,  then  in 
another,  and  at  last  brought  a handful  of  bits 
of  broken  porcelain.  Harry  regarded  her  intent- 
ly ; then,  with  a satisfied  look,  he  miirmure<l ; “ I 
thought  so.  Yon  are  the  same.  The  pipe  is 
broken,  and  you  arc  the  picture  come  to  life,  are 
you  not  *” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  she  whispered,  with  a sigh  ; then 
groaned  to  herself,  “ Oh,  if  he  should  always  be 
this  way,  and  I to  blame  for  it!” 

But  ilarry  had  sunk  into  a quiet  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  lie  was  much  better.  He  was  only 
sprained  and  bruised,  the  doctor  said,  thougli  how 
he  escaped  breaking  every  bone  in  ins  body  was 
a mystery.  Miss  Scott  and  her  aunt  were  in  the 
stage,  coming  around  the  same  curve  where  Har- 
ry had  met  witli  Ids  accident.  The  driver  saw 
tile  dark  figure  caught  in  the  branches  of  a bush 
about  half-way  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  with  true  Western  promptitude  he  took  a 
coil  of  rope  out  of  the  box,  made  one  end  fast  to 
a stump,  the  other  around  Ids  body,  crawled  down 
the  descent,  and  taking  hold  of  the  insensible  man, 
made  his  way  back  to  the  stage.  Wlien  they  ar- 
rived at  Dudley’s  Milks,  Harry  was  put  to  bed,  and 
lingereti  for  several  days  in  delirium. 

-\t  last,  when  be  had  recovered  enough  to  be 
able  to  walk  around,  he  thought  of  Tom.  He 
telegraphed  to  1dm ; “ I am  at  Dudley’s  Mills. 
Come  oil.”  When  Tom  received  the  dispatch  he 
was  thunder-struck.  Hurry  had  written  on  tlie 
piece  of  paper  which  he  handed  to  him  when 
they  parted;  “I  leave  for  San  Francisco;  send 
my  baggage  by  to-morrow’s  stage,  viA  CouUer- 
viile.  Will  write  in  a week  or  two.”  t'oiise- 
queiitly,  what  he  could  he  doing  at  Dudley’s  Mills, 
Tom  was  at  a lo.s.s  to  imagine.  However,  he  diil 
not  stop  to  reason,  but  oixlered  Ids  horse,  and 
set  off  immediately. 

That  evening,  as  they  sat  on  the  cozy  little  ve- 
randa in  front  of  the  hotel,  Harry  told  about  his 
w ild  ride  and  Ids  re.sciie,  and  how  ho  had  taken 
Miss  Scott  to  be  the  picture  on  his  pipe  come  to 
life,  and  gave  such  an  amount  of  strictly  person- 
al information  that  even  goisl-naturcd  Tom  was 
bored,  and  at  last  managed  to  say,  with  a sup- 
pressed yawn,  “ And  so  you  lo.st  your  pipe,  did 
you  ?” 

Harry's  eager  mood  was  changed  in  an  instant, 
and  a laconic  “ Yes”  was  the  only  answer. 

“ Y<m  felt  pretty  bad  alwui  it,  didn’t  you  ?” 
pursued  Tom,  feeling  that  he  must  say  somctldiig, 
yet  afraid  that  it  would  start  Harry  talking  again. 

Harry  rose  from  his  chair  and  turned  toward 
the  door.  There  in  the  doorway,  like  a picture, 
framed  in  the  honeysuckles  and  roses,  stood  Marie 
Scott.  Harry  stepped  to  lier  side,  and  slipped 
his  arm  around  her.  “Felt  badly?  Xo.  VV’hy 
.should  I mourn  for  the  picture  when  I have  the 
original  ?”  he  answered,  as  he  drew  her  gently 
into  the  house.  Allan  For.vian. 


LADIES  AT  LAWN  TENNIS. 

Ik  any  club  was  strong  enough  to  break  the 
barrier  of  prejudice  that  forbade  ladies  to  com- 
pete in  open  lawn  tennis  tournaments,  it  was  the 
Staten  Island  Ladies’  Club  for  Out  door  Sports, 
and  that  organization  has  vindicated  its  position 
by  holding  a tournament  in  which  la(lie.s  belong- 
ing to  any  club  in  the  country  were  admitted  to 
compete.  That  such  prejudice  has  existed — and 
it  is  by  no  means  yet  overcome — is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  wheren.s  open  toiiriiameuts  for  male 
amateurs  have  been  frequent  in  tiic  past  three 
years,  only  one  cluh  has  offered  a prize  for  ladies 
in  open  competition,  and  even  that  one  has  only 
done  so  in  one  instance.  The  I,adies’  Club  is 
therefore  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having  in- 
serted the  thin  end  of  what  it  is  to  he  hoped  will 
prove  a very  stout  wedge. 

The  tournament,  which,  postponed  one  day  by 
stormv  weather,  was  held  on  tlic  ground  of  the 
Staten  Island  Cricket  Club  on  the  3d  of  October 
and  two  following  days,  was  a complete  success. 
The  weather,  it  is  true,  favored  the  players  rather 
than  the  speoUtors,  since  it  was  “ bracing"  even 
to  frigidity ; hut  the  gayety  of  the  scene,  and  the 
strong  interest  maintained  by  the  often  brilliant 
and  always  worthy  play  of  the  contestant.s,  were 
sufficient  to  keep  the  many  on-lookers  from  pay- 
ing greater  heed  to  the  chilly  atmosphere  than 
wa.s  absolutely  forced  upon  them.  October  is,  to 
be  sure,  somewhat  late  in  the  season  for  out-door 
tennis,  but  so  long  as  the  summer  outing  is  ex- 
tended far  into  the  autumn,  the  tournament  at  the 
home  club  must  be  held  either  in  October  or  in 
June,  and  the  latter  month  is  as  much  too  early 
for  good  play  as  the  former  is  late  for  balmy 
weather.  With  the  exception  of  the  Indies’  and 
gentlemen’s  doubles,  in  which  a lady  and  gentle- 
man played  ns  partners,  the  contests  were  open 
only  to  ladies,  ten  players  entering  for  the  single- 
handed  matches,  six  pairs  for  the  doubles,  and 
eight  for  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  doubles. 

It  may  have  been  a matter  for  short-lived  re- 
gret, but  it  should  rather  be  a subject  for  con- 
gratulation,  that  the  first  prize  in  the  moat  impor- 
tant event,  the  single-handed  match,  was  won  by 
a visitor  from  another  club.  There  is  a savor  of 


inhospitality  when  a member  of  the  home  club 
wins  the  best  prize,  for  which  strangers  have  been 
invited  to  compete,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
apt  to  be  a feeling  of  ilisappointinent  if  tlie  home 
club  is  left  entirely  out  of  the  race.  The  .‘staten 
Island  Ladies’  Club  should  be  well  satisfied  with 
tlie  result  in  the  single-handed  match,  which  was 
won  by  Mi.s.s  Goodwin,  of  the  Franklin  Archery  and 
Tennis  Club,  after  as  interesting  and  brilliant  a 
match  as  was  ever  played  between  ladies  in  this 
country,  her  last  opjtoncnt  being  Miss  Adklaide 
Robi.nson,  of  Staten  Island,  who  thus  took  the 
second  prize.  Miss  Goodwin’s  style  is  that  which 
has  been  the  winning  game  in  the  last  three 
years ; she  plays  up  at  the  service  line,  and  makes 
frequent  and  skillful  use  of  the  volley,  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  difference  between  her  game  and  a 
strong  male  player’s  being  that  she  relies  more 
on  “ placing”  a volley  than  on  force.  Mi.ss  Rob- 
inson is  the  champion  of  the  Staten  I.sland  Ladies’ 
Club,  and  the  match  between  her  ainl  Mi.ss  Good- 
win was  what  those  scoffers  should  have  seen 
who  have  said  in  their  liuste,  “All  women  are 
‘ duffers.’  ” 


“FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI.” 

It  has  been  said  that  if  there  were  no  mari- 
iiffex  de  roniTuanre  there  would  be  no  French 
pla.vs.  But  this  theme  has  been  the  mainspring 
of  many  a tragedy  long  before  the  glittering  and 
elusive  modern  French  society  drama  with  its 
pointed  morale  — or,  to  be  more  accurate,  im- 
morale — had  its  run  of  popularity.  The  story  of 
the  woman  who  weds  the  man  she  does  not  love, 
and  then  loves  the  man  she  should  have  wed, 
dragging  down  lover,  husband,  and  self  to  de- 
struction, has  often  been  told  on  the  stage.  His- 
tory has  furnished  many  such  instances  to  the 
dramatists ; yet  the  moat  picturesque  of  them  all, 
and  that  most  admirably  adapted  to  dramatizji- 
tion,  waited  many  years  until  it  became  part  of 
the  literature  of  the  stage.  The  actors  in  the 
actual  history  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  form  of 
themselves,  without  perversion  of  historical  ac- 
curacy, a brilliant  array  of  dramatU  perimxee. 
There  is  the  gloomy  background  of  a noble  mind 
and  heart  imprisoned  in  the  twisted  botly  of  the 
himcliback  Lanciotto,  in  bright  contrast  toil  the 
brilliant  beauty  of  his  brother  Paolo,  the  whole 
picture  mellowed  by  the  gentle  grace  of  the  lov- 
ing, unfortunate  Francesca.  Monmver,  a point  of 
great  value  to  the  modern  dramatist,  the  localit.v, 
offers  fine  opportunities  to  the  scenic  artist. 

From  the  liistory  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  Mr. 
Bokkr  has  constructed  a play  of  remarkable 
strength,  which,  however,  in  its  present  form  con- 
tains the  elements  of  even  greater  strength.  On 
its  original  production  by  E.  L.  Davenport,  many 
years  ago,  it  failed.  It  was  then  a reading  rather 
than  an  acting  play.  Mr.  Barrctt  of  lute  years, 
with  his  keen  discernment,  saw  in  it  the  possibil- 
ities of  a great  success — at  any  rate,  he  recog- 
nized in  Lanciotto  a character  admirably  adapted 
to  him.^elf — and  .set  to  work  w itli  .Mr.  Bokkr  to 
condense  it  into  a drama  for  the  stage.  The  re- 
sult is  a strong  play  of  six  acts,  each  act  liaving 
a distinct  climax,  and  the  climaxes  growing  in 
strength  until  the  curtain  rolls  down  over  a ter- 
rible tragedy.  When  I say  that  the  play  contains 
possibilities  of  even  greater  strength,  I mean  that 
a more  liberal  condensation  in  the  first  two  acts, 
which,  from  the  nece.ssities  of  the  story,  are  rath- 
er wanting  in  dramatic  movement,  would  devel- 
op the  plot  more  effectively.  I shall  not  give 
more  tlian  a synopsis  of  the  plot.  To  end  the 
bloody  wars  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  Lanciotto 
of  Rimini  is  betrothed  to  Francesca  of  Ravenna. 
Paolo  sues  for  his  hunchbacked  brother  so  seduc- 
tively that  he  wins  Francesca’s  affections  for  him- 
self. She,  duped  by  her  father  into  the  belief 
that  Lanciotto  is  counterpart  of  Paolo,  though 
undeceived  before  the  betrothal,  meets  deceit  with 
deceit,  and  consents  to  the  marriage.  From  tlie 
very  altar  Lanciotto  is  called  to  the  war.  A love 
scene  between  Paolo  and  Francesca  is  overheard 
by  Pepe,  the  jester,  who,  hating  Lanciotto,  rustics 
to  his  camp,  informs  him  of  the  perfidy  of  wife 
and  brother,  and  is  awarded  with  death.  The  hus- 
band takes  liorse  for  Rimini,  and  surprising  Paolo 
and  Franee.sca,  kills  them,  and  takes  his  own  life. 

I admire  particularly  Mr.  Boker'.s  management 
of  the  climaxes  to  Acts  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  That 
to  the  fourth,  with  the  fine  grouping  at  the  cathe- 
dral altar,  is  scenic  rather  than  histrionic,  as  if  to 
bring  out  the  action  of  the  following  climaxes 
more  strongly.  At  the  end  of  the  next  act  the 
fool  is  killed.  A murder  well  carried  ont  is  a 
strong  climax,  but  Mr.  Boker  has  used  his  ma- 
terial so  as  to  have  a stronger  one  at  his  dispos- 
al for  the  next  act.  After  tiie  fall  of  the  curtain 
the  hearer  follows  in  imagination  the  outraged 
husband  in  his  ride  to  Rimini.  Consequently  the 
love  scene  with  which  the  last  act  opens  empha- 
sizes by  contrast  the  guilt  of  the  lovers.  As  Pa- 
olo asks  Francesca  for  one  la-st  kiss,  they  hear 
Lanciotto’s  hissing  voice — “ Take  it !”  Over  them 
stands,  not  the  hideous  Imncliback  from  whose 
touch  Francesca  shrank,  but  the  dark  fignro  of 
avenging  justice.  It  is  the  moral  justification  of 
Lanciotto's  vengeance  which  gives  strength  to  the 
final  tragedy.  With  great  skill  Mr.  Boker  has 
idealized  Lanciotto.  He  has  given  liim  an  ardent, 
impulsive,  noble  nature,  which  atones  to  the  au- 
dience for  his  physical  defects.  He  is  pitiable 
rather  than  repulsive.  ^Yere  he  a Rtchartl  III., 
with  a distorted  heart  in  a distorted  body,  the 
immolation  of  the  lovers  would  seem  brutal  mur- 
der. In  Franceitea  da  it  is  the  vindica- 

tion of  a husband’s  wrongs. 

“To  the  great  actor  wlio  created  Jean  Baiidry,” 
wrote  VACXtCERir.  to  RF.r.NiKR.  Mr.  Boker  might 
write  in  a similar  strain  to  Mr.  Barrett,  who  us 
Lanciotto  is  the  central  figure  of  this  play.  It 
is  a part  in  which  the  actor  ca.sily  surpasses  his 
previous  efforts — even  his  Cassius,  which  i.<  usu- 
ally considered  his  best.  It  is  a dark,  weird, 
impassioned  personation,  softened  with  fine  art 
by  noble  love  and  faith  for  brother  and  wifi^ 


A single  “ Xo”  from  Paolo  or  Francesca  would 
have  saved  them.  He  implores  them  to  giro 
him  a lying  “ Xo”  rather  than  the  truth.  Then 
only  when  all  is  hopeles.s  does  ho  wreak  his 
vengeance.  Mr.  Bapritt  goes  through  the  la.st 
two  acts  like  a whirlwind  carrying  all  before  it 
But  there  is  one  omission  which  if  rectified  would 
deepen  tlie  impression  of  the  last  act.  Mr.  Bak- 
rltt’.s  personal  appearance  should  bear  traces 
of  that  fearful  night  ride  to  Rimini,  in  which  the 
demons  of  murder  and  vengeance  rode  at  I>anci- 
otto’s  side.  A little  dishevelment  would  add  to 
the  realism  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Barrett  is  the  self-made  man  among  act- 
ors. He  is  now  enjoving  the  fruits  of  untir- 
ing energy  and  devotion  to  art  for  art’s  sake. 
He  is  almost  the  only  American  actor  of  note 
who  is  constantly  adding  new  parts  to  his  reper. 
toire.  In  the  last  few  years  he  has  brought  out 
throe  American  plays,  Franeexea  da  Rimini,  Pen- 
dragon,  and  Yoriek'a  Jjore.  From  his  extraordi- 
nary success  in  the  first-named,  the  general  pub- 
lic now  appreciate  what  many  already  knew — 
that  Lawrence  Barrett  is  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  American  actors,  sharing  the  honors  of  the 
legitimate  drama  with  Edwin  Booth  and  John 
McCcLLorcH.  Gustav  Kobbe. 


THE  GRE.\T  TROT  AT  FLEETWOOD. 


On  the  29th  ultimate,  .St.  Julien,  sumamed  the 
King  of  the  Turf  since  1879,  when  he  made  a 
mile  in  2.121,  I-'’®  fastest  time  then  on  record, 
was  dethroncil  by  Jay-Eye-See,  the  little  black 
gelding  of  Wisconsin.  Tliis  gelding,  which  was 
named  by  spelling  out  the  initials  of  his  owner, 
Jerome  I.  Case,  has  been  known  since  his  re- 
markable performance  of  the  past  two  seasons 
a.s  the  Western  Wonder.  He  is  the  worthy  son 
of  Dictator  and  Midnight.  In  nearly  every  race 
ho  shows  tlie  mettle  of  these  fine  horses.  Indeed, 
the  parcnt.s  of  .lay-Eye-Sce  could  not  have  been 
more  appropriately  named,  for  he  is  black  as  mid- 
night, and  dictates  to  his  competitors  the  distance 
they  shall  trot  Viehind  him. 

The  Western  Wonder  was  born  in  1878,  so  he 
becomes  the  King  of  the  Turf  at  the  early  age  of 
five.  He  is  certainly  a very  young  ruler,  and  yet 
there  is  no  trotter  worthy  to  be  appointed  regent. 
If  Maud  S.  were  still  on  the  track  she  might  hold 
the  reins  of  government  until  Jay-Eye-S^  is  of 
age.  But  Maud  S.,  since  Mr.  Vanderbilt  became 
her  owner,  U no  longer  on  the  turf. 

The  young  King  of  the  Turf  is  fifteen  hands  one 
inch  high.  He  ran  his  first  race  as  a four-year- 
old,  last  year,  and  beat,  at  Chicago,  in  September, 
Trinket’s  record  for  four-vear-olds,  which  had 
stood  for  three  years.  His  two  principal  per- 
formances this  .se.ason  before  the  race  with  St. 
Julien  were  at  Albany  and  Providence.  At  Al- 
bany, in  July,  ho  wiped  out  Santa  Claus’s  record 
for  five-year-olds,  2.18,  by  covering  the  mile  in 
2.16i,  while  at  Providence  he  beat  his  own  record, 
trotting  in  or  within  half  a second  of  Mami 
S.’s  fasto.st  mile  on  record. 

St.  Julien  is  a bay  gelding,  the  son  of  Volun- 
teer and  Flora.  He  has  made  2.11J,  which  was 
the  best  record  for  a gelding  until  Jay-Eye-See’s 
performance  in  Provitlcnce.  His  most  wonder- 
ful season  was  iu  1880.  He  ran  in  twenty  heats 
the  mile  in  less  than  2.2(»,  and  five  of  the  heats 
were  remarkably  fast.  He  is  owned  and  driven 
by  Mr.  Hickok. 

The  race  between  liim  and  the  Westerner  was 
on  a Saturday.  On  Tliursday  Jay-Eye-See  arrived 
licre  from  Boston.  He  had  been  trotting  there 
on  tlie  two  days  previous,  trying  to  beat  his  own 
record,  but  iu  vain,  and  had  come  on  here  with- 
out a night’s  rest.  He  looked  worn  and  tired, 
and  a good  many  sportsmen  criticised  Mr.  Case 
for  letting  the  little  horse  work  so  hard  just  be- 
fore the  great  race.  But  Mr.  Case  knew  his 
horse.  Jay-Eye-Sec  is  the  idol  of  the  Case  fam- 


ily, and  the  idea  of  Mr.  Case  jeopardizing  his 
chances  of  victory  was  preposterous.  The  geld- 
ing’s genllencs.s  and  docility  show  how  kind  a 
master  Mr.  Case  has  been,  for  when  he  came 
into  his  possession  as  a two-year-old  he  was  wild. 
Bitty  Cole,  who  grooms  Jay-Eye-See,  asserts  that 
the  horse  has  only  been  struck  once  since  he  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  liis  present  owner. 

On  Saturday  the  bluff  to  the  north  of  the 
club-house  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  for  the 
first  lime  since  the  Association  was  founded.  The 
green  of  the  hills  between  which  Fleetwood  nes- 
tles was  hidden  by  the  mass  of  human  beings. 
The  field  was  crowded  with  vehicles,  the  vehi- 
cles with  people,  and  the  people  stood  on  the 
seats  and  crowded  one  another.  There  were 
some  twenty  thousand  present.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  rain-storm  the  night  before,  which 
led  many  to  suppose  that  the  race  had  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  heavy  track,  the 
crowd  would  have  been  much  greater. 

The  race  was  for  ?6000  for  the  winner  of  three 
out  of  five  mile  heats.  Mr.  Ca.se  was  loath  to 
start  Jay  on  the  lieavy  track,  but  concluded  not 
to  disappoint  the  multitude.  IlirKOK  and  Bith- 
KR  got  the  geldings  away  liead  and  head  at  tlie 
wort  “go.”  St.  Julien  led  most  of  the  course, 
and  into  the  home-stretch  showed  the  Westerner 
half  a length.  But  ns  the  horses  came  pounding 
down  the  strctcli  “ the  little  black  devil”  -came 
forward  with  a grand  spurt,  which  carried  St. 
Julien  off  his  feet  almost  under  the  wire.  It 
was  Jay-Eyc-Sce’s  heat  by  half  a head.  At  liie 
first  attempt  to  start  in  the  second  heat  the 
Western  Wonder  wa-;  a length  in  ilie  rear,  but 
Bither  noddetl  for  the  word.  Xor  did  he  under- 
estimate his  “ side-whceler’s"  stroke,  for  he  won 
the  heat  by  a lengtlt  ami  a half.  At  .the  start 
for  the  next  heat  Bither  again  n 
word,  though  St.  Ja” 
length  ahead.  Bm 
finish  Jay-Eye-iMviai  L 

the  winner  of  the  race:  i t 


track,  the  time 

heats  rcoiHiisliv'ely  2.26j,  2."l! 
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medal,  PAMS,  1878. 


the  last  Saturday  of  September,  they  defeated  the 
Clevelands  in  Boston  6 to  4,  thereby  completing 
' ’ ton  6b 


bridging  NIAGARA  AGAIN. 

Thk  existing  railway  bridge  over  the  Niagara 
River  Mas  in  1852,  ami  opeiieil  lo  truftic 

in  1856.  It  is  a suspension- bridge,  with  a spun 
of  8‘il  feet,  and  was  the  first  imiu.rtaiit  work  of 
iu  designer,  John  A.  Rokbmno,  who  afierwai-d 
designed  the  Cincinnati  suspension-bridge  with  a 
span  of  li)57  feet,  and  the  Brooklyn  bridge  with 
a span  of  1695  feet.  This  bridge  has  served  the 
increasing  traffic  up  to  the  present  time,  but  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  is  now  constructing, 
boine  ten  rods  al>ove  the  suspension  - bridge,  a 
work  in  some  respects  more  daring,  and  almost 
as  novel  now  as  Roeblino’s  bridge  was  at  the 
lime  of  its  erection. 

The  span  of  Rokblino's  bridge  from  tower  to 
tower  has  just  been  given  as  821  feet.  This  is 
the  distance  required  in  order  to  gain  a firm  foot- 
ing for  the  towers  at  the  summit  of  the  precipi- 
tous cliffs  which  form  the  shores  of  the  Niagam 
River.  But,  precipitous  as  they  seem  and  are, 
the  actual  waterway  at  the  bottom  is  not  much 
more  than  half  of  the  span  at  the  top  of  the 
gorge.  A bridge  with  piers  in  the  stream  itself 
would  not  interfere  with  iiavigatiun  over  what 
poor  Webb  described,  when  he  first  saw  it,  as 
“ the  angriest  bit  of  water  in  the  world,’’  but  the 
same  cau-ses  which  make  it  umiavigahio  make 
impracticable  the  erection  of  a bridge  w-itli  inter- 
mediate piers.  The  piers  of  the  new  bridge  are 
established  at  the  edge  of  the  roaring  river,  464 
feel  apart,  and  they  are  lo  be  connected  bv  a 
metal  arch. 

This  span  would  a few  years  ago  have  been  re- 
garded as  uiibridgable  by  anv  other  appliance 
than  a suspended  platform.  Altbougli  it  is  only 
five  feet  greater  than  the  central  span  of  Ste- 
phenson’s tubular  Britannia  Bridge,  il»e  method 
adopted  by  that  engineer  of  making  this  vast 
girder  in  one  piece,  fiuating  it  under  the  piers, 
and  hoisting  bodily  iu  vast  weight  of  1687  tons 
to  its  place,  could  not  Im*  adopted  here,  where 
the  tideway,  with  a maximum  velocity  of  nine 
miles  of  the  Meuai  Straits,  is  replaced  by  the  im- 
petuous and  inces.sant  torrent  of  Niagara.  More- 
over, the  lieight  of  100  feet  above  the  water 
which  Stkphkx.son  was  required  to  attain  becomes 
here  a beiglit  of  23o.  Before  Captiiin  Rads  sprang 
bis  metal  arch  over  the  Mii.-;issippi,  engineers 
would  have  regarded  a suspension-bridge  as  the 
only  solution  of  the  new  pix)blciu.  That  great 
work  showed  that  a .xpan  of  620  feel,  or  sixty 
more  than  is  required  at  Niagara,  could  l>e  built, 
and  built  without  centering,  by  gradually  project- 
ing an  iron  structure  further  and  further  from  iu 
lieavily  loaded  or  balHneed  base  until  two  such 
Structures  met  and  became  an  arch,  transmitting 
its  pressure  from  end  to  end,  liaviug  up  to  that 


games, 


Warranted  abtotuUly  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exceaa  of 
OH  baa  been  removed.  It  baa  three 
timet  the  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch.  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  la  dcUcloua,  nouriahing. 
atrengthenlDK.  «“»y  dlgeated.  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invallda  aa 
well  aa  for  peraona  In  health, 
gold  by  (irocers  everywhere. 


which  govern  the  operatloiia  of  digestion  and  wurt. 
tloii  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  prafatdea 
of  well  - selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Kppe  haa  prodded  mi 
breakfast  table*  with  a delicately  flavored  bemte 
wlilcb  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctora'  biria  ha 
bv  the  judicious  tiae  of  such  articlea  of  diet  that  i 
cJmsiitntioii  may  be  gradually  bnilt  up  unUI  eiwe- 
eiiougli  to  reaiat  every  tendency  lo  dieeaae.  Hundreiii 
of  subtle  maladiea  are  floating  around  ne  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  Wt  an 
escape  niaiiv  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  onrtdvw  aeij 
fortmed  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  ooorhbed 

frame,”— Ci'rii  Serriee.  GetftU. 

Made  simply  with  boiliug  water  or  milk  Sold  h 
tins  only  Cd-lb.  and  lb.)  by  Urocent,  labelkii ibu: 
JAMES  EPFS  A 00.,  HomoBopatliic  Chemiiti, 
London,  Englui 


gone  wild  over  the  vieiury.  It  is  a victory  of 
but  one  game,  so  clo.se  has  been  the  struggle, 
and  it  was  only  won  in  the  next  to  the  last  game 
of  the  season.  Of  their  98  games  played  the 
Athletics  have  won  66,  St.  Louis  65,  Ciuciiinaii 
61,  Metropolitan  (of  New  York)  64,  Eclipse  (of 
Louisville)  52,  Columbus  88,  Alleghany  31,  and 
Baltimore  28.  The  decisive  game  was  that  play- 
ed with  the  Eclipse  nine  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Bostons  won  their  final 
League  victory.  The  game  was  won  by  but  one 
run,  the  score  being  7 to  6. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  victory  in 
Pliiludelpliia  imiiieuse  crowds  blocked  the  sti-eeU 
iu  the  vicinity  of  the  bulletin  lx>ard.s  displayed 
by  the  daily  papers,  and  the  excitement  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  with  which  the  news  of  some  great 
battle  was  gixficd  during  war-time.  Prepara- 
tions were  at  once  begun  for  the  reception  of  tlic 
victorious  team,  who  were  ex|»ecled  to  reach  tiic 
city  two  days  later — on  Monday,  the  1st  inst. 

bn  their  way  from  Louisville  the  champions 
were  joined  at  Cincinnati  by  the  Metropolitans, 
of  New  York,  who  aecompaiiied  them  home.  At 
llurrisburg  they  were  met  by  a reception  com- 
mittee from  Pliiladel|>bin,  consisting  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Select  Council  and  a number  of 
promiiieut  |)oliticmiis. 

U[)oii  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in  the  even- 
ing tlie  vietur.s  entered  carriages  and  were  driven 
tliruugli  many  of  the  principal  streets  at  the  liead 
of  a procession  of  eight  thousand  persons,  mem- 
bers of  huHc-hall  and  social  clubs.  Bearing 
torches  and  trans|)areucies,  and  interspersed  with 
numerous  bands  of  music,  the  procession  forced 


I owe  mj 
^eslordion 
lo  Heallh 


I.notposMble  when  the  blood  la  Impure,  and 
recovery  from  any  ailment  must  be  alow  and 
uncertain  while  that  condlUon  continues.  Ihe 
Blood  may  bo  corrupted  by  the  taint  of 
lleredltary  Scrofula,  and  tlu?  polaona  of  Mer- 
curlal  and  Contagloua  DUonaes,  and  also  by  Im- 
purlllca  Implanu-d  In  It  through  excesaea  In  I.v- 
fi,g,  tmproiKT  foed,  dcraDgcmcnt  of  the  digestive 
and  uaslinllalory  organa,  and  other  cauaca.  1 lie 
first  external  evhlcncoa  of  aueh  vitiation  arc 
lUackbeada,  Plmplea,  Sties,  Kruptlona, 
and  Uoila.  Yet  more  aerloua  arc  the  symptoms 
showing  Ua  Internal  eff.vta  In  depreaalon  of  llio 
Splrlta,  Laaaltude,  Wearineea  without  of- 
fort.  Headaches,  Dlxxlneas,  and  enfeebled 
clrcubuion.  Be  warned  In  lime  I 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  medidne  tbot  will  thoroughly  purify 
the  blood.  In  rotllluiis  of  caaes,  during  nearly 
flirty  years  in  which  It  baa  been  the  best  hoiio 
of  humanity  aufToring  from  vitiation  of  the  life- 
current,  it  ho*  effected  enrea  beyond  the  power 
of  any  other  remedy.  Ix-ading  physlclsna  know 
Ita  cumnositlon  from  the  nnmt  powerful  aliera. 
lives,  dliiretica,  aud  tunics,  and  prescribe  it  in 
their  practice. 

pnEPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Ixiwell,  9Iass. 
Bold  by  nil  druggist* ; Price  $1} 
six  buttles  for  $0. 


lo  iht 

miem 

remedies: 


DI.SKKil'RINO  Humors,  ncitnillxiing  EniplM 
1 telling  Tortures,  Scmfiila,  Salt  Rliram,  and  In- 
fantile  Ilninors  cured  by  the  CuTiocu  Rramia. 

C'iTTicpaA  llxaoLvxNT,  the  new  blood  ynndr, 
cleaiisee  the  bkiod  and  pcrspirstlua  of  impstlliaiiid 
poisonous  elemeuls,  and  thus  removes  iheomsf. 

Cin'iocKA,  the  great  8kiu  Care,  Instandjr  iDm 
Itching  and  Inflammation,  rlean  the  Skin  ind  Sci^, 
heals  fleer*  and  Sores,  and  restores  tbe  lUir. 

Ci’TicrRA  Soap,  an  exiiukite  Skin  Beanfiflcr  iM 
Toilet  Kequiulte,  prepared  from  Cermr**,  b ladh- 
pensable  In  treating  Skin  Diseases,  B«by  Euioft, 
Skin  Blemishes,  Sunbnrn,  and  Greasy  Skin. 

CfTi<  r*A  RsMKniKs  are  absolutely  pute,  nd  tk 
only  infallible  Blood  Pnriflers  and  Skin  B«nilll«n 
Sttid  everywhere.  Price,  CuUcurs,  K ceuu;  Soip. 
86  cents ; Riesiilvenl.  fl. 

PorrKB  Uuto  anv  I’iiusioal  Co.,  Bustos,  kiw 


A TRIAL  FOB  10  CENTS. 


The  old,  never-failing  remedy  for 


A foni  catarrhal  hresth  is  a sure  warning  that  tbe  b> 
COUP  incnibrane  is  ulcerated,  and  that  the  wiireoi  mtll 
w ill  soon  be  affected,  at  d luet  /ureter  l(  tbealceniiou 
is  allowed  lo  c*inlinnc.  The  Norwegian  Balm  »uwi  ir- 
rvsts  ulceration,  cleauees  the  sir  iwaeages  of  all  foul  Oll- 
ier, thereby  resiurii.g  the  hreatli  to  ita  nutsnl paiiiy 
A TuiAi.  I.OT,  for  a week's  use,  and  illndniad  (mib- 
nidet,  sent  hv  mail  iprepaid).  for  1 0 ceiila. 

N.  B.  iniELPS,Pri.p'r,lll  E.  Skill  SU, New 7«k 


HORi^KORD’S  .ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

AU.MIKAULE  BKSI  LTS  IN  FliVEUS, 

Du.  •).  J.  Itv  a.n,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  “I  Invnriuhly 
prescrilie  it  in  fevers;  also  in  ciinvalescetice  Iroiii 
wasting  and  dehilituliiig  diseu.«e8,  with  udniiruhle  iv;- 
Bults.  1 also  find  It  a Ionic  to  au  eiitcehled  condition 
ot  tile  geiiilui  organs.”— I A tic.  J 


A g(K>d  hunting -boat,  IS  feet  loni;,  St-iach  bom, 
clinker-built  open  boat,  oak  or  elm  riba, with ow, 
only  iHO.  .Send  alninp  for  Catalopic  and  pdee 
p6WEI.L  a DOUGLAS,  MtnuUcmm  d 
Pumps.  Windmills,  etc..  Waukegan  IU.  

Universally  prescribed  by  the  Facnltv. 

T*  A iJ  A n A laxative  and  refrcahiiit 

I A M A K (.r 

bile.  tiet«iaciie.heiii«mMiiA 

laiBwipaai  cerebral  conjeaii(m,*t 

INDIEN-SSS: 

de  It  Faculle  de  Pua 

O n I I I n Al  Si.nieRaniboteta.Piii* 

h n I I I II  N SnldhytUVruggiru 

Ullll-UUIff  TAMAR,  nnllke  piUi  tri 
the  usual  piirgativca,  ia  agreeable  to  uke,siidse« 
produces  irrilaiion. 


PARTICLLARt.Y  ADAPTED  H>R 

YOUNG  LADIES. 

Prlrea,  96  lo  1 2 (Blond  and  Gray  extra).  W)icn 
1)11  send  your  order,  enclose  a sample  of  your  hair  and 
ive  your  addii-ra  |dninlv,  including  I'omitv  hikI  Stale. 
.Also,  the  most  K L KG .1 N T ANNOKT-nKNT 
r SWITUHKM,  from  95  to  950.  GIt.W 
line  A NHUK'IAI/rV. 

Retvai'P  ol'  piirtiea  eiideMVorliiy;  to 

pH  )«»u  ll'wveM  rpprpn ^ - ‘ * 

lie  I'laonipaoii  Wave, 
iiy  Ollier  Dealer  to  « 
lioiKls  sent  C’.O.  D.  subyect 
lent  of  Express  chargeii. 


‘ which  sahl 
published  u 


lias  given  universal  so 
troduci-d  into  tile  I n 
by  millions,  it  has  bvci 


it  haa  been  Iti- 
:ter  being  tried 


ly  Kuodi 
mi  nation  < 


nclic,  toothache,  luosqiillo  bile,  cuts,  bruises,  spruiiis, 
old  luires,  pains  in  the  limbs,  back,  and  chest,  pimplua, 
blotches,  freckles,  sliffeuea  joints,  and  contracted 

UllllM'loS. 

Its  wonderful  curative  powers  are  inlraculoua. 

Taken  iiiierimlly  in  casi.-s  of  dysentery,  diarrfacea, 
sea-sickness,  cliolera,  croup,  colic,  cram|>8,  and  sick 
headache,  its  soothing  and  iienetratiiig  qualities  are 
immediately  (elu  It  is  perfectly  iunocciit  to  lake  in- 
ternally. 

Sold  by  ail  druggisU  at  26  aud  &U  ceiita.— [.tde.] 


C.  XIIOWPNOIV,  I LUMDBonG’8 

No.  32  Kast  14th  street,  NEW  VOKK.  i RHENISH  COLOGNE.  _ 

THE  “BOCARDUS’*  DOUBLE-BARRETEb  SHOT-Gyil 

BREECH-LOADING^^^  ^ Retail  Price  $20.00. 
KILLS  OUR  PRICt 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE, 
all  hair -dressings.  It  allays  irritation, 
tendency  lo  dandruff,  aud  invigurates  the 
e capillaries  in  the  liighest  degree,  lltue 
riffun  IIS  atui  healtlm  irroirth  o/  huir.  Its 
he  glossiness  aud  ricliness  oi  the  hair  is 
luf  be  mr/hueed.  l$ca.NKTT's  Flavohi.vu 
s tbe  l)e*L— [.tdr.] 


YARDS 


Steel  Barreli,  Choke  bored. 
BeantirnllY  Engrared  aad 
I’oliihed  Walnut  Stock. 


TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE 
Is  delicious  to  take.and  al  once  corrects  all  irregularitit 
of  the  liver.'suimach.  and  bowels.  Nothing  so  good  f. 
constipation,  biliousness,  headache,  etc.  Everybod 
likes  it.  bold  every  where  at  26  and  6UC.  per  box.— [Ads 


THE  ORtATtST 
^us 


IAIN  EVER  OFfERtO  IH 
doub  e b rreled  I 


loader, 


Toe  ‘‘Bogardus’ 


the  past  summer  has  proved  them.  Early  in  the 
season  they  were  geiierally  regorded  us  a second- 
rate  club,  OR  account  of  the  number  of  new  men 
on  their  roll ; and,  until  tlie  cud  of  May,  they 
failed  to  give  any  promise  of  their  future  success, 
being  at  that  time  seventli,  or  next  to  the  last,  on 
the  list  of  League  clubs.  The  season  opened  with 
Providence  in  the  lead,  a position  taken  after  sev- 
eral weeks  by  Cleveland,  but  yielded  again  al- 
most immediately  to  Providence.  Again  Cleve- 
land passed  to  the  front,  to  be  ousted  iu  turn  by 
Chicago,  who  captured  tbe  lead  by  a scries  of 
magnificent  spurts.  During  this  time  the  Boston 
boys  had  kept  so  quiet  that  when  they  quietly 
stepp^  to  the  front  snd  assumed  Chicago’s  po- 
slUou  everybody  was  surprised,  and  numerous 
prophecies  were  made  that  their  tenure  of  office 
would  be  very  short.  But  they  maintained  their 
grouad.  and  steadily  increased  thw  lead,  until,  on 


Uvi-FoaK  Sauue  is  conceded  the  standard  relish. 
Unlfonl  buuce  improves  soups,  fish,  gravies,  meats,  etc. 
— [Adc.J 


iPOUPON 


C.  C.  Su  A V K r.  Fur  Maimfactu rer,  103  Prince  St. , N.  Y. 
scuds  Fur  Fuabiuu  Book  free.  Scud  your  ^dresa-C/idc. 


OUR  PROFIT 


Wa^ya  IS  y 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


w vri^n  nnrRwwtit 

ORDER  AT  ONCE. 


“MAMMA’S  DARLING.” 

Beautiful  set  of  IiaporUi  Car-is  ))y  moil 
of  three  Sc.  stamp#.  wJtUTlNG,  M Kassat 
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JAMES  M’CREERY  A CO., 
Broadway  and  llfli  SC, 
Bare  now'  on  exhibition  a 
Large  and  Superb  Stock  ol* 
rich  Velvets,  Silks,  Satins, 
Plushes,  Dress  Cioods,  Suits, 
Wraps,  India  Shawls,  Eaces,  ! 
Hosiery,  Triniiiiiiig's,  Ep- 
holstery  CriMNis,  Eiiiens,  Ac. 

And  are  opening:  and  dis- 
playing: daily  the  latest  nov- 
elties as  they  arrive  direct 
from  the  most  celebrated 
European  maiiutactiirers. 

The  public  are  cordially 
Invited  to  Inspect  this  ever- 
varying:  Stock,  irrespective 
of  any  Idea  of  piirehasiug'. 
JAMES  M’CREERV  A CO., 
Broadway  and  llth  St. 

THE  RAVEN. 

By  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

With  36  Full-pag:e  Plates 

By  GUSTAVE  DOPE. 


TITLE-PAGE  DESIGN 

By  ELIHU  VEDDEK. 

COMMENT  ON  THE  POEM 

By  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 

Folio,  Ornamental  Cloth,  (.lit  ICd^fca, 
and  In  a neat  box.  $10.00. 

Uniform  with  Dori'i  Ancient  Mariner." 

“The  llluetralioiis  in  this  superb  volume— Giistnve 
Dor6’8  lust  compleU)  work — nre  twenty-six  in  number, 
and  rank  among  the  most  original  and  imairinntive 
fruits  of  the  great  artist’s  geuins.  They  form  a won- 
derful pictorial  paraphrase  of  the  intense  thought, 
passionate  feeling,  and  fantastic  imaginings  of  the 
weird  American  poem,  the  burden  of  which  M.  Dore 
conceived  to  be  ‘the  enigma  of  death,  and  the  hallu- 
cination of  an  iiicousoiuble  soul.’  The  drawings  have 
been  engraved  by  the  ablest  and  moat  accomplished 
American  engravers  of  the  times.’’ 

Pablished  by  HlBPEIt  k BROTHKILS,  New  York. 


UAGIG  LANTERNS 

■""•STEREOPTICONS 

For  public  or  private  exhibiUona. 

VIEWS  & ILLUSTRATIONS 

from  AT.l.  PART.S  of  the 
OULU  and  upon  Aid. 
llluatrable  .Subjecta. 

DISSOLVING  VIEW 
APPARATUS, 

PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 

Fop  schools  and  oollcgea. 
Priced  and  lUustrmted  Cataloerne  sent  on  applicatiou. 

QUEEN  & CO.  OPTICIANS,  PHILA. 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  oiir  WHOLK.SAI.E  PAT- 
TEKN  DEPAKTMENT  to  Mu.  J.  G.  CltU'lTy, 
Nos.  180  to  ISO  Clierry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  It  upon  his  own  account  and  rcsponsii.iliiy. 

speciaiTUautiox. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CttOTTY  & CO.,  whetlier  for 
Uaupeb's  Bazab  Patterns  or  lor  at>y  other  business. 

HAIJPER  & iniOTIlKRS. 


GENTS’ 


M aail  »r 

6 Case.  WHITE  MEltINO  SHIUTS ai.d  DRAW  ERS. 
WHITE  MERINO  SHIRTS  and  DRAWERS, 
WHITE  WOOL  SHIRTS  and  DRAWERS, 

“'f  scarlet  medicated  shirts  and 
“^c’ShetlXnd  scotch  wool  shirts  and 

"^Jf’^rSc^a^runri^-per  cent,  less  than  regular 

‘"c^iplete  lines  of  Cartwright  and  Wamer’e.  Star, 
Norfolt,  New  Brunswick,  and  otlier  brands  <>> 
wear  for  Ladles,  QeiiU,  and  Children  at  specially  low 


Le  Boutillier  Bros. 

Broadway  and  14lli  Street. 


A REPUTATION  OF  DARWINISM. 

Dkv.vis  (at  t/u-  Zoo.).  “Tim,  tliore’s  tliim  that  aez  we  was  all  iv  us  tlie  loike  iv  that  onct; 
sure  I don’t  belave  it.” 


T.  ASriM  If  ALL  a S()\. 

TILES  of  All  Descrintions ; 

M0SAIC.S,  IflANTISI.S,  GICATFS, 

OPEN  FIREPL.ACES,  Ac. 

Sole  Agents  for  and  only  direct  Importer,  of 

MINTON'S  .ntcampwi  Tile  Co,’s  Tiles, 

7.5  mid  77  WeM  !J3d  Street.  N.  Y. 


MOTHERS,  PROTECT  YOUR  BABES 

From  folds,  ('oiiglis, 
and  Croup,  l.y  dre«(iiig 
tliem  in  the'  MKltlNO 

duawkkk  for  i.v- 

FA.M’S.  They  an-  made 
In  size,  to  lit  children 
from  3 months  to  3 years 

cheap,  ami  convenient 
of  adjustment.  Attache.1 

by  buttons  or  salety 
pins,  quickly  remove.! 
and  replaced  wlien  nec- 
essary, and  ..of  liahle  Ut 
heemne  mtilni.  Pliysi- 
claiis  recommcml  them 


I'nderwear  ge 

ri...nu..  .uD.  ....u, Maiiufactured  iiv 

FL.kVELL  BUOS..  .ileriiiaiito wii,  Pa. 

DRY  GOODS  IFSrS’Sif 

jplf-s  of  Drtf-w  yjfioOH.  Wofilleiis, 

|rrnm  the  Itugest  ftiiil  tiuedt  stock  ia 

BYMAIL!Sii;MSko,ir:- 


LIEBIG  COraPAWY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FI.AVORINO  .STOCK  FOR  SOUP.S,  MADE 
DISHE.S,  AND  SAUCE.S. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  toinc 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  nn.i  debility.  “ Is 
a sncc-ss  and  a Iroon  tor  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful. ’’—See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet," 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  Ac. 

CAUTION — Genuine  only  witli  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liehig's  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  tlie 
Lals-I.  This  caution  Is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
ill  I lie  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OFMK.AT.  Tol)ehadofallSt.>rekeiM.ers.Or<.cer.s, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  tlie  United  Stales 
(wliolesuie  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO.,9  Fenchurch 
Avenue.  Loudon,  England. 

Sold  wliolesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD 
SMITH  A VaXDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MF.UKALL.  A 
CONUIT,  M-JKF.SSON  A ROBBINS,  H.  K.  A F.  B 
THURBER  A CO.,  W.  U.  SCHIEFFELIN  A CO. 

UNCLAIMED  MONEY  REGISTER, 

Being  a list  of  names  of  persons  in  America,  Ans- 
tralni,  and  England  entitled  to  property,  sent  on  r..- 
- sunups.  Ok  BKRNARDY 

cdford  Row,  London,  Enghiud. 

ANTEDS^SJaBDOK  AGENTS 

o5T>IucpBn^Tn?erI!riM^^5!?Sn?J^S 

GENKlfAL  AGENTM 'to  hire  sLd  "rain 

others  to  intro<liice  a NEW  WORK  of  extra- 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 

GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING 

DEPARTMENT. 

Just  received,  an  elegant  assortment  of 
the  late.st  Paris  and  London  novelties  in 
Scarfs,  Cravats,  Ties,  &c.  Silk  and  Merino 
Underwear  and  Hosiery.  Cloth,  Blanket, 
and  Silk  Dressing  Robes.  Dress  Shirts, 
Collars  and  Cuffs  (ready-made  or  to  order). 
French  and  Domestic  Cardigans,  Driving 
Rohes  and  Gloves.  Chamois  Vests  and 
Drawers,  Umbrellas,  &c.,  kc. 

Broadway  and  19th  St. 


J-  LEA.CH;, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

86  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Standard  American  and  Spring-back  Diaries  on  hand 
nil  the  year.  Leach’s,  Esterbrook’s,  GUIott’s, 
PeTry’s,  and  Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Cast oriaproiiiote.s  Digest  ion 

and  overcomes  FUituleiicy,  Constipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach.  Diatn-lioea,  ami 
Feverishness.  It  insures  healtli  and 
uatural  sleep,  without  luorphiue. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
1 recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  u>  me.”  IL  A.  Archxr,  M.  D., 

&!  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 


When  balnes  fret  and  erv  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms, 

Pnt  Castorla. 


What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomadi,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  Caatoria. 


Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Costorlai 


CENTAUR  LININIEWT— an  absolute  cure  for  Kheuma- 
tisin.  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


y I ^ feusi^full  5ize,Ji^  paper— that  | 

CDC  c r 

I n ■ ■ WAMinwAnn  jk  co.. 

■ II  fa  817  & 819  Broadway,  N.Y.  j 

IT  PAYS  Ruhljcr  Printing  Stamps.  Som- 

Ph*  ireo.  J.  M.  Mitten  A Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

ttCCa  '»’eck  in  your  wn  town.  Terms  ondYS  ontflt 
«UU  free.  Address H.B4u.srr&Co., Portland, Maine. 


,$1. 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  PEN 

Is  nor  a Stylograph  or  point  writer,  but  a true  pen.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  ull  Sialionen*. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  CO.,  .8  Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


$1. 


Fine  Birthday,  Christmas,  and  New  Year’s  Cards. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGITB  AND  PRICES. 

A BEAUTIFUL 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY! 

The  pmporty  comnrlBe.  atxmt  20  acres;  bud  out  in  a 
^ about  lb  acres,  and  a fruit  and  vegeUble  Bar- 
den.  Fine  specimens  of  rare  trees,  ohru^ and  ev^ 
greens  adorn  the  hedge«urroimded  RTounds.  The 
house  la  a laiwe  gabled  one  built  of  brick  with  hoUow 
wsUs.  and  contalr.s  80  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath,  water 
cloi^  laimdrj-  and  tank  tower;  Is  In  good  oondlUon- 
b^M  with  steam,  and  commands  imobstructed  view 
of  Delaware  Bay.  There  is  a larjte  brick  caniaira 
ton^  alM  mpery,  conservatory  and  forcing  hou^ 
wlnd-mlU  and  cisterns.  Hallway  station  at  oom^^ 

628  Walnai  Street, 

DORMAN’S  PRINTING^ESSES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

Send  Stamps  for  Catalog  e and  state  slae  of 
iresB  wauted.  Addrees  J7  P.  W.  DOfiMAN  21 
QsaiEAN  St.,  Baltimoen.  * ^ 

per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  (ree, 
Addrese  Stinbon  & Co..  Portland,  Maine. 

PB  New  of 

A AvJJlJDreas  Cutting  BOODV  a CO, 6..1.I1.U,  O. 

tl2nday  lit  home  easily  made.  Costly 
J 1 L OiitHt  tree,  Adnress  Taps  A Co.,  Augusta,  Main& 

ijiwTpiim 

I'er  Year; 

IIARPKR’S  MAGAZINE $4  uo 

HAUPBU’S  WKKULY 4 oo 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 oo 

HAUPBR'S  YOUNG  PBOPI.B 1 w 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUAUB  LIBRARY, 

One  Y'ear  (62  Numbers) 10  00 

Po»tag«  Free  to  all  onlnwribert  in  the  United  StaUe 
or  Canada.  

The  Volumes  of  the  Wkkki.y  and  B&zaa  begin  with 
the  Am  niimlicrs  for  January,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Youno  Pkopi.k  with  the  Arst  Niinilier  for  Noveinher, 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  MAaA-/.iNK  with  the  Numbers 
for  June  and  Decemlier  of  each  year. 

Sabscriptious  will  1>e  entered  with  the  Number  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  i n ruses  where  the  subscriber  otherwise  directo. 

Specimen  copy  of  IlAaesa’s  Yodm«  Pmfls  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three^entstarap. 

Beroittances  should  be  made  by  Pnet-Ofllce  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  E BROTHERS.  Franklin  Sqiutra,  If.  T. 

JW  BARPKR’S  CATAIXIQOB,  of  between  three 
and  four  thoneend  rolnmee,  meRed  on  recelirt  of  Mine 
I Ceute  in  Posiaga  Sumps. 


Digitized  by 


Go  'gle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


j EARL  & WILSON  S. 
jPATENT  SHORT  BAND  ’COLLARS 
AND  BEAD  EDGE  CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


voLUiiE  XXVII.,  xa  m 
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Accident  Policy-Holders, 


to  Policy-Holders,  8,750,000 


Total  Payments 


Assets, 

Liabilities, 

Surplus,  . 


The  above  are  the  figures  of  the  business 
and  resources  of 


BOSTON. 

AN  OLD  LOCK  WITH  A NEW  KEY. 

Put  none  but  My  inspectors  on  guard,  Mr.  Mayor. 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

And  they  tell  their  own  most  eloquent  story. 
If  yon  wish  yourself  or  your  family  to  share 
in  its  benefits,  send  your  application  to  any 
one  of  our  countless  agents,  or  to  the  Home 
Office  at  Hartford. 


ANTIQUE 

and  Teakwood  Furniture  ; Hall  Clocks ; 
Unique  Wedding  Gifts,  in  Silver  and 
Bronze,  from  China  and  Japan.  A.  A. 
VANTINE  & CO.,  879  Broadway,  be- 
tween  i8th  and  19th  Streets,  N.  Y. 


COl^ 

PEN^ 


OUR  GOODS 


NATURAL  BITTERWATER, 


T?**  ^-**"*0  "A  Tr«Mnr«  of  Natan,'*  oa  mm 
riiiortaed.  K4<*orain(Mid6<lft8 Ainlld  ftpcrioillMiA 
rul^oae  by  mich  medical  aathoritiM  M Sir  1 
FRK1UCH.S,  *c.  Cares  conatination,  tinaiterfcii .1 
chronic  catarrhal  dlRordeni  of  BtomMh  Olid  bv 
tlpn,  dlseas(«  peculiar  to  females,  ImnaiMas  a(  1 

of  all  ChtmisU  and  DtaUn^tjhm^^wSSm. 


Liirpe  sirea  for  cSrculiirM.  Ac.,  $S  to  $5)0. 
For  ploaanre,  money-niakiiig,  voting;  or 
old.  Everything  easy,  printed  iiietruc- 
tione.  Send  2 stnmpe  for  Catalogue  of 
Pretwee,  Typo,  Cards,  4c.,  to  the  factory. 
KELSEY  k ('0.,  Meriden,  (.'onii. 


DOES  BENTON’S 

Hair  Grower 

EVER  FAIL! 


Paillards 

MUSIC 

BOXES 


We  can  grow  hair  on  eighty  or 
of  all  cates,  and  are  doing  to  coni 
are  cases  where  the  follicle  has  be 
skin  diseases  and  the  un  of  poison 
On  these  we  can  make  no  Imnre 
cases  are  so  lew  that  everyone  sdoi 
Hair  Grower”  before  de^ri^ 
hair.  Surely  it  is  worth  a tilA 
"Xy  hair  Is  nearly  as  good  ss  m 
_ E.  C.  PKACoot,  Shell 

Data  Sirs  1 received  out  bot 
Grower  and  my  balrUimwlnga 
G£U.  W.  CAXPBSmilMt 


CHANGE  in  TARIFF, 

Popular  Prices. 


Catarrh  TREATMENT. 

Promptly  cured  by  remorlnr  caMseei,— th 

only  rational  method.  Send  for  TroatlHe,  horn 
«vldence,otc.  Address, 

A W.  iBEAIiL,  Sf.  b.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Hooper’s  Caclions, 
PIOWARD 
Tooth  Brushes. 
DORCAS  YARNS 

Call  on  any  first-class  dealer, 
or  send  to 

HOWARD  BROS.  A CO., 

Agenta  In  New  York. 


iicwiioioi.Topaup,(;gjij[p]Ol} 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOm 

STEEL  PENS 


anybody. 


Sold  Br  ALL  DEALERSTwtouohoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXP0SITI0N-IB7B. 


a Patent  Top  Snap  Actic 

he  gun  cftn  be  opened  by  pri'^sinK  I 
lor  left;  an  ImprovememfouTid  in 

Us  canoe  detached  from  the  itock 
ly  replaced.  Tbeihrlli  usedinlhi 
paper  or  brass.  The  brass  shrlU 
■mT  Price*  i Fltdn  Barrels,  12 1 
lObon,  tlSSr;  Twist  Barrels,  12  b 
IOboieJt.19^  Address  , 

P.  LOVEUA  sons.  Oun  DeaU 
g^geod  stamp  for  Illustrated  (j 


I>BAaSiu>-Hew  much  will  tm  .pB  w^. 
bottles  of  triple  strength  for  7 1 lost  the  Mile!  MM 
so  that  1 cannot  tell.  My  balr  bat  bM  ooiig 
years,  and  I have  got  U surted  nicely.  AT  ■ 
growing  baa  sold  a great  many  bottle#. 
saw  niy  head  before  I began  to  nse  it  tBfl  dsMj 
saw  that  the  bait  bam  to  growit  snMM**^ 

J.  R.  SHIBIlIS,  Box^iJOl, 

Price  toy  mall  tt.oo  per 
Kor  Male  toy  all  DrnjjMl**** 

Addreta  Benton  Hair  Grower  Co. 

Brainard  Block,  Cleveland,  0. 


MANCFACTCRKD  BY  THB 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St,,  Baltimore,  Wd. 

tr-  Send  (or  price-list,  naming  county  and  state. 
Pleaae  mention  this  paper. 


FglAWi’ Twist 
^tomMssa. 


SUPERIOR  ALL  OTHERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PLUM ES  ATWOOD  MFXoCa 

WATERBURV;  CONM.r'^ 


And  STEUEOPTlCOIfS,  all  price#.  TIEW.S  Illnetra- 
ring  every  subject  for  frCBtlC  EXHIBITIONS,  Ac. 
Br~  A vrofitablf  biimnfns /nr avian  mthtmall  capital. 
Also  llAGIC  LAXTEBXS  for  home  amnaement.  116- 
pace  Itlnsfrated  catalogue /»w.  _ 

^cALLISTEB,  Mfg.  OptlcUn,  49  Xamtan  St.,  X.  T. 

WATER. 

Saperlor  to  all.  Cathartic,  iterative.  A apeclflc 
for  diaordcni  of  the  etomach,  liver,  Wdnw  eczema, 
malarlu,  and  all  Impuritle#  of  the  bl<^.  Avoid 
erode,  hamh  watere,  native  and  forelm.  Such  water* 
positive  irritant#  and  Impair  the  digwUve  or- 
gana wd  kidneys.  None  genuine  on  draught. 


^VERMANWHEELCoS^^ 
I LIU  S.C  STALOG  Ut  g8 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOl 

wfu 'Soa'rd*  Steam 

Will  “owfl- Sheathing.  F^  ^root  Coal 

M.  W.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  MAIBEII 


A XRBICAX  8T.1B  SOFT  CAPRlLSS  THE  I 
A AI#o,  Star  Empty  CH)mi<»-  All  flng|ill> 

“Dr.  Benson's  Skin  Cnrefow 
eruption#, " Bays  Ida  CLTonog,  Uia*SSdS 


Heniiache  — sick,  nervuun,  ueunigic 

Dr.  Benson’s  Celery  and  ChamomileTUl#. 


fe; 

•Mv'-.'v 


ISSliSiiifeM  ■ 


ten  cents  a COPT. 

$4.00  PER  TEAR.  IN  ADVANCE. 


VoL.  xxvn— No.  1400. 

Copjrjghe,  1S93,  by  HARPia  A Brotobm. 
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'•  Tin  ItM  jiivtuih  Maijaz'nir  j)i  the  ivioitri/.” 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

Ax  Illustrated  Weekly, 

PaU'i»htd  Oetoher  Id,  rotitohi.i  the  ojx-iiimi  ehiipitr  of  a thr, 


atory  of  adetiiliire  hy  David  Ker,  entithd 


The  yit'l  noiJerx  f 'dl  hi  enjHviufly  deHyhltd  with  n xhort 
Miss  Soi’UIE  SwKTT,  iiilitUd 

“HOW  PIKKRE  KKl’T  THE  UGHT-HOUSE. ' 

AriiOiiq  the  other  iittrui'lioiix  iif  fhix  tiimihtr  attention  otu 
eolUd  to  drawinyx  hy  Tlll  LSTItll’,  H.  CHASE,  W.  T.  .‘^.MEDLEY, 
CuLMEU  Uau.sks,  and  to  (1  fn/l-jMii/f  enyrnring  rntitletl  “ The  I 
KniyhtT  and  n j.irtxi  iitioi/  th'  Gi  rnolu  Emperor  Charles  d 
rectivimj  the  Arrohide  o*  ' . «</(  of  thrtv  moiUhs, 


THE  OCTOBER  ELECTIONS. 

Last  year  the  Democrats  carried  Oliio  by  some 
19,000  plurality.  This  year  they  have  elected 
the  Governor  hy  some  eight  to  twelve  thousand  ma- 
jority. But  the  result  is  due  .so  entirely  to  a local 
temperance  issue  that  it  has  no  iiatioxial  siguilicauce 
whatever.  The  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
tins  year  does  not  show  that  the  usual  Republican 
majority  in  a Presidential  yeaP  will  not  apj)ear  a 
twelvemonth  hence.  It  is  not  a success  of  which 
Democrats  can  he  proud,  nor  which  will  make  them 
hopeful  for  the  larger  contest,  because  the  result  cer- 
tainly do(*s  not  show  that  there  is  a strong  and  wide- 
sj)i'ead  desire  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  which 
is  the  sole  Dem<x;nitic  reliance  fur  next  year. 

The  prohibitory  vote  has  shown  great  .strength. 
The  amendment  i)rohibitiug  the  manufacture  a.s  well 
as  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Republicans.  The  Republican  policy,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  was  substantially  that  of  high  license.  But  the 
party  i-epresented  eti'ective  i-egulation  of  the  liquor 
Tralhc  as  against  the  free-whiskey  Democracy.  This 
diminished  the  Republican  vote  by  alienating  tlie 
Germans,  who  are  always  opposed  to  what  they  con- 
- i ler  to  be  the  meddling  of  law  with  the  private  rights 
of  the  individual  ; and  whenever  the  German  vote 
has  been  diverted  from  the  Republicans,  the  Repub- 
licans have  bi’cn  defeated.  It  can  not  be  altogether 
pleasant  to  Mr.  Hoadly'  to  reflect  that  he  owes  his 
election  to  a free-whiskey  vote.  It  is.  however,  the 
liard  condition  of  success  for  honorable  and  self-re 
specting  Democi’ats  that  it  demands  pandering  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  most  ignorant  and  least  American 
part  of  the  foreign  iKjpulation. 

National  issues  did  not  enter  into  the  Ohio  cam- 
paign. The  Republican  ))latform  declared  plainly 
for  protection,  and  the  Democratic  platform  stj’addle<i. 
As  Mr.  Bird  says  that  in  Massachusetts  nothing  but 
ButlerLsm  is  on  trial  at  this  election,  not  Kepublicau- 
i.sm,  nor  the  taritf,  nor  the  silver  coinage,  nor  any 
other  question,  .so  in  Ohio  it  was  a curious  and  to  out- 
siders a complex  form  of  the  temperance  question 
which  has  produced  the  result.  Consequently,  so  far 
as  appears,  although  the  Democratic  candidate  is 
elected,  Oliio  remains  a Republican  State,  and  will 
undoubtedly  pronounce  for  the  Rcpublic’au  Presiden- 
tial candidate  next  year.  Iowa,  the  other  October 
State,  not  only  remains  Republican,  but  elects  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  The  Democratic  hope  in  New  York 
that  the  October  elections  would  foreshow  a Demo- 
cratic succe.ss  next  year  which  would  help  the  party 
this  year  has  vanished.  These  elections  show  that  if 
a geneml  change  is  to  be  made  next  year,  some  other 
reason  is  to  be  shown  for  it  than  the  cry  tliat  the  Re- 
publican party  must  go. 

A CONTRAST. 

The  tremendous  majority  for  Governor  CLEVELAND 
last  vear  in  New  York  was  directed,  not  against  Mr. 
FolgER.  but  against  macbiue  politics.  It  wa.s  a Re- 
publican jirotest  from  which  the  Democratic  party 
derived  the  advantage.  It  was  a declaration  of  war 
to  the  polls  against  a sy.stem  by  which  the  machine 
entirely  supplants  the  people,  and  whicli  allows  a 
Convention  only  to  ratify  the  ‘slate’’  of  a few  man- 
agers who  maintain  their  power  by  patronage  and 
party  organization.  The  lesson  was  so  emphatic  and 
so  recent  that  it  might  liave  been  supposed  that  the 
Democratic  managei-s  would  heetl  it.  But,  with  tlie 
stupidity  which  always  marks  them  when  fortune 
favors  them,  instead  of  showing  in  (hcnrCou  ventioii  of 
this  year  that  they  responded  to  the  plain  demand  of 
the  voters,  they  pi-eseuted  to  the  State  the  spectacle 
of  as  absolute  and  tyrannical  machine  rule  as  has 
ever  been  known.  Tliis  was  so  evident  that  when 
some  nomination  was  called  for,  a voice  demanded, 
“ Who  is  on  the  slate  ?”  The  question  expressed  the 
consciousness  of  the  Convention  that  it  was  merely 
registering  the  edicts  of  certain  bosses.  It  was  an  as- 


sembly which  signally  illustrated  the  outrageous 
abuse  which  was  overwhelmingly  rebuked  by  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland’s  majority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  Convention  re- 
flected in  its  action  the  conviction  wliich  was  so  un- 
equivocally expi*essed  last  year,  that  the  office  shall 
seek  the  man,  and  that  candidates  shall  not  be  im- 
posed upon  the  votei'S  against  their  wi,Jl.  The  Re- 
pxxblican  Convention  was  a Stalwart  body--Stalwai*t- 
i.sm  being  a word  wh’ich  describes  the  rejected  sys- 
tem— ’but  its  action  showed  how  much  it  had  yielded 
to  the  new  spirit.  The  party  sentiment  in  the  State 
had  declaimed  plainly  for  the  renomination  of  the  pre- 
sent efficient  and  satisfactory  State  officers,  and  there 
was  no  controversy  in  the  Convention  over  the  re- 
norninatioii.  But  there  was  o)ie  new  name  to  be  add- 
I ed.  A designation  was  to  be  made  for  State  Treasur- 
j er.  and  a gentleman  was  selected  for  the  iKjsitioii,  Mr. 
Pliny  T.  Sexton,  wbo  is  not  only,  by  tlie  universal 
testimony  of  his  neighl)orsof  botii  parties,  singularly 
titled  for  the  office,  but  who  refused,  either  pei’soiially 
or  by  his  friends,  to  take  any  step  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation. He  was  not  written  down  uj)on  a slate.  He 
was  not  imposed  u|K)n  the  ticket  by  a machine.  He 
was  a s|K>ntaneous  selection  of  the  Convention  ui>on 
I a plain  statement  of  his  character  and  qualifications. 
The  office  sought  the  man.  and  not  the  man  the  office.  ! 

Tliis  contrast  Ix'tween  the  conduct  of  the  two  Con-  ' 
veutious  shows  again  what  is  now  constantly  and  i 
I copiously  illustrated  ujum  all  sides,  that  while  the  ' 

! Republican  jiarty  quickly  responds  to  llie  desiiv  that 
: it  should  l>e  the  organized  jaditical  inslrumeiitalily  of 
j reform  in  practices  and  methods  wliicb  have  properly 
! di.sgusted  the  country,  the  Democratic  jiart y.  hoping 
tliat  it  may  come  into  power,  shows  itself  closely 
wedded  to  the  abuses  which  the  country  means  to  dis- 
card. The  Democmtic  machine  will  hardly  ])ersuade  , 
the  people  of  New  York  that  it  is  a belter  egem-y  of  1 
progress  and  reform  than  the  old  Republican  ma- 
chine which  Reimblicans  have  “ disestablisiied.  ’ 

A PASTORAL  I.ETTER. 

The  letter  i.ssued  hy  Cardinal  McClosKEY  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  the  late  Council  in  New 
York  is  a singular  document  to  be  published  in  the 
United  States  and  to  American  citizens.  It  expi’csw's 
undoubtedly  the  views  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  or 
priesthood,  but  hardly  those  of  the  more  intelligent 
American  mcmbei’s  of  the  Roman  Church.  Its  whole 
sjiirit  is  repugnant  to  the  Amerieaii  principle  of  lilier- 
t y.  and  its  tendency  is  to  fo.sier  an  ecclesiastical  state 
! within  the  political  state,  which  is  necessarily  mis- 
; cliievons.  So  far  as  the  letter  urges  siippoH  of  Ro- 
1 man  Catholic  magazines  and  newspai)ei-s  and  litera- 
ture and  denominational  charities,  and  condemns  se- 
I cret  societies  and  cleri<‘al  debts,  no  exei-ption  need  be 
i taken,  except  that  sectarian  feeling  dws  not  generally 
I reipiire  to  lx‘  stimulated.  But  in  denouncing  uiixetl 
' marriages  and  the  .system  of  public  schools  it  takes  a 
very  ditt'erent  ])ositi()n,  and  cliallenges  criticism, 
i If  till!  Triennial  Conveiiliimof  the  Ejiisciqtal  Cbui’cb. 

' in  Philadelphia,  which  immediately  followed  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Council  in  New  York,  bad  attempted 
by  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  and  denominational  au- 
thority to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  Epi.scopaliaiis  out 
of  their  eommunion,  and  had  joined  with  it  a denun- 
ciation of  the  public  scluxils  a.s  “the  crime  of  seiul- 
iiig  your  children  to  godless  scliools" — which  are  the 
words  of  the  Homan  Catholic  letter — the  public  good 
I sense  would  have  condemned  it  as  an  exceedingly  vi- 
' cious  attempt  to  promote  sectarian  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  commou  welfare.  If  every  religious  de- 
iiomiiiatiou  in  the  country  .should  undeilakc  to  do  the 
same  thing,  it  is  ea.sy  to  see  that  the  situation  would 
become  intolerable.  It  is  by  constantly  ameliorating 
sectarian  ditferenccs.  not  by  exaggerating  and  inflam- 
ing them,  that  the  general  welfare  is  best  promoted. 
But  no  method  more  certain  to  protluce  dejxlorable  re- 
.sults  could  be  devised  than  to  limit  mari’iages  among 
the  members  of  difl'ereiit  denominations  to  those  of 
the  same  deuomiualiou.  and  to  substitute  sectarian  for 
non-sectarian  |)ublic  .schools. 

Upon  this  last  subject  Hie  letter  offers  no  fresh  ar- 
giuuenl  and  presenUs  no  new  view.  It  assert.s  the  ne- 
ce.ssity  of  Christian  schools,  and  maintains  the  injn.s- 
tice  of  a compulsory  support  of  those  whicli  are  not 
Christian.  By  Christian  the  letter  meaiLs  Roman 
Catholic,  and  b,y  gotlless  schools  it  means  schools  in 
which  lioman  Catholicism  is  not  taught.  Its  argu- 
ment is  that  iiLstead  of  a system  of  public  schools 
supiKirted  at  the  public  expense,  among  wliose  special 
advantages  is  the  allaying  of  sectarian  feeling,  the 
whole  business  of  secular  iiLstruclioii  should  be  left 
to  religious  sects.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  tlie  good 
seu.se  of  Americans  has  long  taught  them  that  such 
a .system  would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  welfai-e. 
The  state  a.ssumcs  iio  authority  over  religious  belief. 
Every  citizen  may  clici’isb  bis  own  faith,  and  incul- 
cate it  upon  bis  cliildreu.  But.  in  (he  commou  inter- 
est, it  does  not  admit  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  re- 
quire that  ill  tile  secular  schooLs,  wfiich.  upon  tlie 
highest  con-sidemtioii,  it  maintains  for  its  own  wel- 
fare,  any  form  of  religious  belief  whatever  shall  be 
taught.  This  is  the  American  view,  and  it  will  not 
be  changed  for  that  of  Rome. 


THE  REDUCED  PRICE  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 
A CURIOUS  controversy  has  arisen  from  the  rrin, 
Hon  m price  of  the  large  daily  morning  papS t 
New  York.  The  rea.sons  of  the  mhiction  aS  “ 
nounced.  But  a.s  the  Times  fell  at  once  from  fot 
cents  to  two  cents,  the  Tribune,  the  next  dav 
four  to  three,  and  the  Herald,  aliout  a week  afte 
ward,  from  three  to  two,  and  as  the  Herald  staJ 
that  It  “loses  vastly  by  its  reduction  in  price”  ii  ' 

fair  to  conclude  that  the  other  papers  do  not  gain  a„‘,i 

that  the  change  is  due  to  rigoi’ous  comiietition  ' jy 
World  reduced  its  price  to  two  cents  before  theclian^, 
in  its  management  last  spring,  and  the  Sun  lia.s  Wn 
long  sold  for  the  same  sum.  The  i-esult  of  the  leduc 
tion  is  that  the  Times.  Herald,  and  U'or/d  otter  their 
double  sheets  at  the  price  of  the  .single  sheet  of  the 
Suti,  and  for  two  cents  against  the  three  cents  of  the 
T rihii lie.  F or  the  public  the  cheaiier  the  newspaiier 
tlie  better,  provided  that  it  is  the  price  only,  and  not 
the  quality,  that  is  cheapened.  It  would  he  a matter 
of  general  congratulation  if  the  ciiTulation  of  the  great 
New  York  dailies,  with  no  abatemeiit  of  the  constant- 
ly increasing  ability  and  higher  tone  which  havedis 
tinguislied  them  of  late  yeai-s.  should  be  doubled  or 
trebled.  But  we  observe  that  Mr.  Medill.  of  the 
C'hicago  Triliiiiie.  one  of  the  shi’ewdest  “newspaper 
men"  ill  the  country,  is  of  opinion  that  rednead  price 
implies  ivduced  quality,  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in 
London,  takes  thi’  .same  view  of  the  lower-price  tend- 
ency there.  If  this  apprehension  should  be  justified, 
the  ivsult  of  the  reduction  would  not  be  a cause  of 
coiignitulation. 

It  is  just  at  this  jx>iut  that  the  controversy  to  which 
we  have  alluded  begins.  The  d’lstribution  of  thedaily 
jiajiers  is  a- business  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
jmhlication.  and  it  is  in  wholly  different  hands.  The 
distrihutoi’s  insist  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Herald  that  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  sold  to  them  under  the  I’educed 
jirice  prevents  them  from  making  a living  profit, and 
they  refu.se  to  .sell  it  for  less  than  three  cents.  The 
Herald  holds  that  the  inci’eased  sale  from  the  lower 
retail  price  would  enable  the  dealers  to  make  a fair 
jiiMlit  from  t he  smaller  uiaigin,  aud  that  the  dealers 
ought  to  Uike  their  share  of  the  loss  arising  from  the 
; reduction.  But  as  they  do  not  agree,  the  Herald  in- 
^ sists  tliat  it  alone  will  fix  the  price  at  which  it  shall 
; be  sold  to  the  public,  and  therefore  it  has  eslaWisbed 
i a system  of  delivery  for  itself  by  setting  up  special 
i stands  throughout  the  city.  The  success  of  this  en- 
! terprise  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  paper  to 
j impixivise  a system  of  distribution  wliicb  shall  be  as 
I effective  as  the  system  which  has  been  developed  hy 
I (lie  news-dealers. 

The  iiews-dealei*s,  who  ai'e  the  middle-meu  in  this 
tinnsaetioii.  are  unquestionably  at  liberty  to  charge 
for  the  wares  which  they  sell  a price  which  they  con- 
sider remunerative.  The  papei-s  have  cei-taiuly  an 
equal  right  to  determine  the  pi’ice  for  wliicli  they  are 
I willing  to  he  sold,  and  to  refuse  to  deal  with  middle- 
men who  demand  a higher  price.  But  the  organia 
film  of  the  middle-men  may  be  so  complete  that  by 
; diminishing  the  number  of  places  at  which  a particu 
Inr  pajier  may  be  found,  and  by  compelling  it  to  iucur 
the  expense  of  a separate  siiec-ial  distribution,  itumy 
add  seriously  to  the  loss  already  incuiTed  by  the  re 
duced  ])rice.  This,  however,  is  the  contest  which  the 

Herald  has  accejited.  and  the  result  of  which  will  be 
very  significant.  For  if  it  appears  that  a paper  can 
be  satisfactorily  sold  upon  the  Herald's  terms,  tbo^e 
tei’ins  will  Ixecome  general,  unless  other  papers  prefer 
to  present  the  ditference  to  the  dealere. 

RENOMINATION  OF  MAYOR  LOW. 

The  renomiiiation  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  for  Mayor  n: 
BiMoklyn  by  a gi-e^it  meeting  of  citizens  iri'espeetive 
of  party  is  a most  cheering  incident.  Thechartero. 
that  city  concentrates  responsibility  for  muuici^ 
goveriimeiil  upon  the  flavor.  Mr.  Low  origma  y 
lux’epted  the  nomination  to  the  Mayorolty  upon  « 
expi-ess  condition  that  he  .should  be  under  no  o 
tion  to  any  man  or  party,  and  that  he  should 
ister  the  cilv  goverinnent  like  any  other 
trust.  This  was  his  platform.  Upon  it  he  was «« 

ed.  and  he  has  faithfully  maintained  its  pimcipl^ 

No  city  in  the  country  has  been  more  hon«  J 
efficiently  governed  than  Brooklyn  under  Mayor  ^ 
and  the  quality  of  the  man  is  shown  by  notlung 
plainly  tliau  tiiat  at  the  time  when  party  spirit  is 
alive  to  dispute  the  selection  of  a successor  a 
when  it  is  held  to  be  most  desiralile  and 
to  conciliate  and  equivocate  in  oroler  to  ^ 

and  pereoiial  hostility-Mayor  Low  aunouu^,_^ 
scheme  of  appointment  to  city 
destiny's  the  hoixe  of  a political  use  of  the  pa 
And  nothing,  also,  more  pleasantly  illu>>*‘‘ 
quality  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  Bi’OO'  ya 
jiarties,  tlian  the  fact  that  this  is  the  very  ^ 
they  seize  to  renominate  the  man  who  h^  se 
city?  so  well.  Should  the  party 
uate  other  candidates,  the  contest  will  be 
di*awn  between  the  people  of  Brooklyn  an 
party  ijoliticians.  ip 

There  is  one  point  in  the  scheme 
poiulmeixt  px-oposed  by  Mayor  Low,  wlnea^  , 
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ly  the  nietliod  of  the  reformed  civil  service,  which 
merits  especial  attention.  It  provides  that  every  per- 
son who  signs  a certificate  for  any  applicant  for  exam- 
ination shall  ugi’ee  to  its  publication,  should  publica- 
tion be  deemed  desirable.  This  simple  and  admirable 
provision  puls  an  end  at  once  to  loose  and  indiscrim- 
inate certificates,  and  conii)els  every  man  to  take  the 
public  rosponsibility  of  his  action.  Tlie  scheme  of 
Mayor  Low  is  so  well  considered  that  it  will  probably 
become  a procedent  for  tiie  public  .service  in  other 
cities.  His  adnuni.stration  and  his  spontaneous  re- 
nomination  upon  his  original  platform  show  how 
deeply  rooted  in  the  intelligent  public  mind  of  the 
country  is  the  conviction  that  the  public  business 
should  be  tmnsacted  upon  business  principles,  and 
consequently  that  official  patronage  should  not  be 
used  for  party  or  political  purposes. 


THE  LAST  REVOLUTION  A KY  CENTENARY. 

The  last  of  the  great  series  of  Revolutionary  cente- 
naries will  be  celebrated  as  tliis  paper  is  issued,  and 
nowhere  could  these  celebrations  end  more  fitly  than 
upon  Newburgh  Bay.  No  place  is  more  closely  as- 
sociated wfith  more  interesting  Revolutionary  events 
than  the  bay  and  its  neighl>orhood,  while  the  coin- 
memomtion  has  a peculiar  fitJiess  from  all  the  other 
events  of  which  the  Hudson  River  was  the  witness. 
The  river  itself  was  in  a great  degree  the  chief  strate- 
gic prize  of  tlie  whole  contest,  and  the  celebration  of 
this  week,  like  all  the  previous  celebrations,  will  fos- 
ter the  just  pride  of  New-Yorkei*s  in  their  noble  river 
for  its  signal  historic  and  patriotic  character. 

The  especial  incidents  of  the  last  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution at  Newburgh  and  its  neighborhood  are  famil- 
iar, and  they  have  been  recalled  by  tlie  celebrations 
in  the  early  summer  at  Fishkill  and  New  Windsor, 
and  at  the  old  Verplanck  hou.se,  wdiere  the  Cincinna- 
ti was  organized.  If  with  these  sites.  West  Point  just 
below,  and  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  and  the 
chain  and  boom,  and  Kingston  not  far  above,  where 
the  firet  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  Pough- 
keepsie, where  the  Convention  sat  to  ratify  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  be  considered,  the  great  historical 
associations  of  which  Newburgh  Bay  is  a centre  be- 
come very  impressive.  It  is  but  natural  that  at  such 
a time  of  refreshed  recollection  and  commemoration  a 
Historical  Society  should  have  been  formed  at  New- 
burgh which  will  take  care  that  the  heroic  local  tra- 
ditions do  not  perish,  and  that  every  relic  .shall  be 
carefully  preserv'ed. 

The  most  ample  preparations  have  been  made  for 
the  celebration.  The  presence  of  the  President  is  an- 
ticipated, and  Senator  Bayard  and  Mr.  Evarts  will 
be  the  orators  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  the  poet.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
story  of  great  events  will  be  worthily  told,  and  the 
lessons  of  an  occasion  .so  proud  and  inspiring  will  be 
comprehensively  drawn.  They  will  be  all  the  more 
iinpi'essive  from  the  fact  of  the  happy  issue  of  the 
civil  war,  which  has  proved  the  quality  and  durability 
of  the  political  system  which  sprang  from  the  Revo- 
lution. Such  occasions,  indeed,  so  far  as  they  stim- 
ulate the  study  of  history,  are  of  the  utmost  value. 
American  patriotism  can  have  no  surer  or  more 
healthful  nourishment  than  that  which  springs  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  immensely  increa.secl  well-being 
of  the  individual  man  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  modern  development  of  liberty.  New  York  was 
of  Dutch  origin.  In  Holland  began  the  great  move- 
ment of  liberty,  one  of  whose  prodigious  scenes  clo.sed 
upon  Newburgh  Bay.  But  the  difference  Ijctweeu 
the  inhuman  oppression  which  stung  the  Dutch 
slates  to  revolt,  and  “ the  preamble”  which  led  the 
American  colonies  to  take  up  arms,  marks  the  im- 
mense pi'ogreiis  which  had  been  made  in  the  history 
of  liberty  during  those  two  centuries.  It  will  l>e  for 
the  orators  of  the  day  to  show  the  advance  of  the  last 
century,  and  in  doing  it  every  word  they  utter  will 
be  emphasized  and  enriched  by  the  inspiring  a.s.socia- 
tions  of  Newburgh  Bay. 


A DROLL  ORGAN. 

Tuk  Albany  Arguii,  winch  is  the  organ  of  the  present 
Democratic  luucliine  of  wliich  we  s|>eak  elnewhere,  and 
which  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  ftnir  years  law  a.s  tending 
to  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy,  appeals  to  the  friends  of 
civil  service  reform  to  vote  against  the  present  Secretary 
of  State,  Attorney-General,  and  State  Engineer  as  false  to 
reform. 

In  support  of  this  charge  it  makes  the  general  assertion 
that  Mr.  Carr,  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Rus- 
SKLL,  the  present  Attorney-General,  made  a clean  sweep  of 
their  offices  upon  taking  pos.session.  As  we  know  that  this 
assertion  is  totally  nutrne  of  the,  Attorney-General,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  equally  inaccurate  in  regard  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  As  for  the  dismissal  of  the  deputy  State 
Engineer  by  his  chief,  we  know  nothing.  But  if  lie  was 
dismissed  merely  to  make  place  for  a political  “ worker,” 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  it  was  a gross  wrong. 
This,  however,  is  a fact  not  to  be  determined  by  the  a.sser- 
tiou  of  a bitter  partisan  opponent. 

Ill  correcting  the  Atyus  some  weeks  since,  we  warned  it 
of  the  danger  of  making  positive  statements  without  aile- 
quate  information.  Its  zeal  fur  reform  betrays  it  into  eager 
and  untrue  assertions.  Meanwhile  the  friends  of  reform 
nill  easily  decide,  upon  a comparison  of  Republican  and 


Democratic  action,  and  of  the  tone  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican oratory  and  journalism — including  the  Ar<;u8 — dur- 
ing the  last  year,  which  of  the  two  parties  will  more  proba- 
bly favor  rt'fonn.  Their  votes  will  bo  governed,  doubtless, 
by  their  conviction  of  that  probability,  and  certainly  the 
last  thing  that  will  occur  to  them  is  that  the  true  way  to 
secure  reform  is  to  support  the  Democratie  machine  which 
displayed  itself  at  Buffalo. 


THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Kepiihlican  State  Committee  in  New  York  have  is- 
sued a circular  asking  contributions  for  the  expenses  of  the 
cuuipaigii.  It  is  a simple  appeal  to  all  persons  who  desire 
Republican  rather  than  Democratic  ascendency,  and  for  the 
first  time  every  large  or  small  national  office-holder  receives 
a request  which  is  not  a threat,  and  which  addresses  him 
as  every  other  citizen  is  addressed. 

This  is  a very  significant  fact,  as  showing  how  quickly 
the  most  confirmed  ahiises  in  party  management  yield  to 
public  opinion  wUen  clearly  and  resolutely  expressed,  and 
it  illustrates  also  the  folly  of  supposing  that  any  such  abuse 
“can  not  be  helped.”  Of  course  it  can  not  be  helped  if  no- 
body tries  lo  help  it,  or  if  courage  and  persistence  succumb 
at  the  liret  defeat.  But  it  is  only  two  years  since  Jay  Hub- 
bellism  was  insolent  with  an  apparent  absolute  supremacy, 
while  this  .year  soareely  a Republican  dollar  will  be  extorted 
by  tlie  old  terror. 

This  correction  of  an  abuse  is  the  more  striking  because 
it  was  accomplished  by  a party  in  power  wliicb  was  eiijoj’- 
iiig  all  file  iirolits  of  the  abuse.  But  the  members  of  that 
party  whose  steady  purpose  has  done  so  much  to  remedy 
the  ini.schief  must  not  forget  that  the  honest  expcn.ses  of  a 
campaign  are  necessarily  very  large,  and  that  the  fund 
which  has  been  heretofore  drawn  from  the  office-holders 
must  now  he  supplied  in  part  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
party.  Every  Republican  who  earnestly  wishes  to  prevent 
the  abuses  which  would  follow  from  general  Democratie 
success  should  willingly  subscribe  a sum,  however  small,  to 
aid  the  Kepiihlican  canvass.  Checks  or  money  may  be  sent 
to  Edward  H.  11iib8.s,  treasurer  of  the  .State  Committee,  at 
the  Eiftli  Avenue  Hotel. 


•‘THE  RAVEN.” 

The  poetical  masterpiece  of  Edh.vu  At,i..\.\  Roe.  illus- 
trated in  his  strongest  uianiier  Ity  Gustave  Dor^.  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  gift-books  of  the  year.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Haupehs  in  the  most  siiniptnous  style,  uni- 
form with  their  edition  of  DokiVs  illustrations  to  The  Ancient 
Mariner.  The  volume  contains  twenty-four  page  illustra- 
tions, ami  two  smaller  ones,  engraved  on  wood  in  a manner 
hitherto  uue4|uallcd  in  the  liisfory  of  the  art,  and  a re- 
markable composition  for  the  title-page  by  Vk.ddkp,.  The 
cover  is  embellished  with  a beautiful  design  by  Miss  Dura 
Wheeler. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Donft’.s  last  important  work 
shonhl  have  been  iiiidertakcn  for  an  AniericHii  lionse.  His 
attention  had  already  been  directed  to  •*  The  Raven”  as 
a subject  for  illustration,  when  Me.ssrs.  Hari'Er  A Bro- 
thers' projiositiou  reached  him,  suggesting  this  poem  for  liis 
consideration.  Attracted  by  the  acknowledged  snjicriority 
of  American  wood-engravers,  the  artist  at  once  accepteil 
the  offer  of  the  American  piihlishci-s.  The  result  of  his 
genius,  as  reproduced  by  the  genius  of  American  engra  vers, 
is  now  before  the  jmblic  in  tliis  magnilicenl  work. 

In  the.se  illiisirations  Gustavk  Douf;  lias  surpassed  all 
his  previous  efforts.  No  other  complete  series  of  drawings 
from  his  pencil  presents  such  sustained  elevation  in  feeling 
and  imagination.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  an  admi- 
rable comment  on  ” The  Raven”  by  Ed.MUXD  C.  Stedman, 
whose  analysis  of  the  poem  and  of  the  genius  of  Poe  is  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  criticism  which  this  accomplished 
author  has  proilnced. 


FEK-SONAL. 

.‘'(■KSK  ut  a colored  wutcli-iiiectiiig  in  Marvlaiid. — The  Prearher : 
“ Will  the  young  ladie.s  who  arc  standing  on  the  hack  scats  please 
sit  down!*”  (No  re.sponse.)  " trills,  sit  down!” — in  a tone  of 
authority.  (Still  no  response.)  “ Hussies,  sit Tlicv  sit. 

— Mi.s.s  Emii.v  .MacTavi.sh,  a celebrated  Baltimore  Iwaiity,  whose 
portrait  recently  appeared  in  Harpkr's  Maoazink  in  an  article  on 
Baltimore  by  Mr.  Eluk.ns  DmiKit,  took  the  white  veil  at  the  convent 
of  Mount  de  Sales,  near  that  city,  about  a year  ago.  Last  week 
she  took  the  black  veil,  and  abandoned  the  world  forever ; but  be- 
fore doing  so  she  unexpectedly  transferred  the  whole  of  her  large 
property  to  her  relatives.  Miss  MacTavish,  now  known  as  Sister 
Mary  Aokks,  is  a direct  descendant  of  Charlks  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton, and  one  of  the  handsomest  women  of  the  city  of  hand.some 
women. 

— From  a recent  oration  by  Monsignor  Capel  : “ It  has  been  said 
of  myself,  in  common  with  others,  that  in  the  matter  of  converting 
Protestants  ‘ it  is  simply  magnetism’ ; and  I believe  some  one  has 
been  bold  enough  to  affirm,  ‘ A couple  or  three  conversations,  and 
there  you  arc,  and  you  don’t  know  where  you  are.’  But  in  England 
and  in  Europe  generally  men  of  every  position  in  life,  men  of  every 
possible  form  of  culture,  men  belonging  to  every  sect  of  religion, 
and  men  belonging  to  none,  have  joined  the  Koinan  Catholic 
Cliiireli.” 

— Boston  aieliiicets  reinaiii  at  their  offices  much  later  limn  their 
New  Yol  k brotliers.  due  of  them  was  found  a few  days  ago  quite 
bu.sy  lit  0.41 1 o'clock  p.m.  Is  it  because  they  work  more  slowly,  or 
have  more  work,  or  think  less  of  evening  recreations  t 

— “ Of  courec,”  said  a newslioy  on  a Boston  train.  “ if  a man  hain't 
got  no  New  York  paper,  he’ll  take  one  anyway.  That'-s  our  dodge, 
and  that's  the  reason  why  we  can  punish  any  newspaper  proprietor 
we  choose.  If  we  don’t  like  his  paper,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  say 
we  haven’t  got  it,  and  then  our  customers  will  buy  somelbing  else.” 

— On  public  occa-sions  the  Emperor  William  affeetionaiely  em- 
braces his  olde.si  son,  and  Count  Moltkk  stoops  to  kiss  bis  sov- 
ereign’s hand. 

— A passenger  on  a Fall  River  steamboat  ascended  to  state-room 
No.  19,  look  out  of  his  pocket  the  key  marked  with  that  number, 
and  tried  to  open  the  door ; but,  try  as  he  would,  the  door  would 
not  yield.  After  exhau.stitig  his  patience  he  apiiealed  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  chancml  to  be  passing  by.  The  capuin’s  efforts  also 
were  unavailing,  though  protract^.  Presently,  in  accortlance  with 
las  suggestion,  one  of  the  sable  stewards  was  called ; but  he  too 
found  the  job  too  heavy.  “ I will  go  to  the  clerk’s  office,”  he  said, 
" and  see  what’s  the  matter  ;”  and  when  he  returned  it  was  lo  im- 
parl the  iufonuulion  that  the  figures  19  on  the  key  had  been  read 


upside  down.  Their  true  interpretation  was  61,  as  soon  appeared 
from  a visit  to  the  state-room  which  bore  that  number.  Mean- 
while the  occupant  of  No.  19  had  liecii  sleeping  in  his  berth,  his 
key  in  the  door  inside,  and  his  slumbers  quite  undisturbed  by  all 
the  fruitless  picking  at  the  l<x.k.  Uo  is  believed  to  have  Lad  a 
clear  conscience. 

—Two  interesting  relics  of  the  roinatitic  days  of  the  old  Volun- 
teer Fire  Departnient  have  just  come  into  the  possession  of  that 
di.stinguisheil  fireman  Mr.  Carlisle  Norwtkid.  They  are  the  Chief- 
Engineer's  hat  and  the  foreman’s  trumpet  of  the  late  Cokxelius 
V.  A-NDEasos.  On  the  trumpet  are  inseribed  the  words,  “Pre- 
sented to  CoR.NELiL’s  V.  A.ndersos,  Foreman  of  Hudson  Fire  En- 
gine (.'oinpany  No.  1,  by  the  Volunteers,  as  a Tribute  of  Respect, 
New  York,  January  1,  1836.”  There  are  a goo<l  many  reunni>- 
ceiiees  of  (ffiief  A.miebson  and  Ids  a.s.soeiates  in  the  profusely  illus- 
trated book  l•ecentlv  published  by  Harper  & Brothers  entitled 
The  Story  of  the  Volunteer  Fire.  'Dejnirtrnent  of  tire  City  of  New 
York,  and  there  is  no  souvenir  of  the  days  of  the  fire  laddies  that 
is  not  appi-eciated  by  the  living  members  of  the  old  Volunteer  De- 
pui'tnieiit  and  their  numerous  posterity. 

— Said  Governor  Benjami.n  F.  Bi  tler  at  the  Attleborough  Fair : 
“ Our  young  men  and  our  young  maidens  are  sufficiently  decoyed 
away  from  us  now  by  the  glowing  picture  of  what  they  can  do  in 
the  new  country  of  the  West,  if  they  will  only  give  up  Massachu- 
.setts  and  go  there.  I don't  want  them  to  do  that,  for  two  reasons. 
Fir.if,  though  they  may  make  more  money  by  going  West,  it  is  spec- 
ulative; but  if  they  work  as  hard  and  fare  os  bad  here  as  they 
would  there  in  making  that  money,  they  can  make  more  here  than 
there.  But  the  difficulty  is,  they  want  their  comfort  here  and 
their  iiionev  too,  and  there  is  a parable  against  that:  you  can  not 
have  your  cake  and  cat  it  too.  Secondly,  the  West  is  not  a good 
place  to  raise  men  and  women.”  Why  it  is  not  the  Governor  did 
not  say ; and  lie  might  have  added  a third  reason,  namely,  that  in 
the  next  cuinpaign  he  will  need  all  the  votes  he  can  get. 

— Madame  Nilsson  expresses  her  .satisfaction  that  the  new  Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house  is  destitute  of  the  “ heavy  velvet  hangings 
that  are  such  a nuisance  in  most  European  o|)era-liouses,  becnu.se 
they  only  serve  to  deaden  and  swallow  up  all  the  sound.”  Yet 
Madame  Nilsson  has  certainly  been  extremely  successful  in  must 
European  upeia-houses. 

— Mr.  Evarts  elof(Uently  calls  attention  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
rich  clients,  though  fleeced  by  the  lawyers,  are  “ certaiuly  not  flayed, 
and  may  congratulate  themselves  that  the  fleece  will  grow  again.” 

— The  Southern  editor  again  comes  to  the  front  as  a patriot. 
In  his  address  before  the  Bankers’  Convention  at  Louisville,  Mr. 
Henry  W attkrson  said  -.  “ The  whole  story  of  the  South  may  be 
summed  up  in  a sentence.  She  wu.s  rich,  and  she  lost  her  riches  ; 
slic  was  poor  and  in  bondage ; sbe  was  set  free,  and  she  had  to 
go  to  work  ; she  went  to  work,  and  she  is  richer  than  ever  before. 
The  South  never  knew  what  independeiiee  meant  until  she  was 
taught  by  subjection  to  subdue  herself.  We  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  ; we  had  our  debts  and  our  ‘niggers.’  Under  the  old  sys- 
ton  we  paid  our  debts  and  walloped  our  ‘ niggers,’  but  under  the 
new  we  pay  our  ‘niggers’  and  wallop  our  debts.  We  have  no 
longer  any  slaves,  but  we  have  no  longer  any  debts,  and  we  can 
exclaim  with  the  old  darky  at  carap-mecting  who,  whenever  be  got 
happy,  w ent  about  shouting,  ‘ Bless  de  Lord,  I’m  gettin’  fatter  and 

— Mr.  Hk.nry  (i.  MARgi  A.ND,  a stanch  friend  of  art  education, 
is  about  to  loan  to  the  .VlelropuliUiii  Miiseiini  of  Art  his  Rem- 
brandt, the  famous  “ Burgomaster  Six,”  his  Franz  Hals,  his  Velas- 
quez, and  several  other  notable  old  masters,  the  collection  to  be 
arranged  in  a group  by  itself.  Art  students  will  appreciate  this. 

— Our  foreign  exchanges  note,  among  the  sad  consequences  of 
the  rumor  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  lieen  assassinated,  the  iueon- 
veiiieiice  to  which  the  waiters  at  liis  hotel  in  Dublin  were  subject- 
t“d.  8«)  intense  was  the  desire  to  obtain  the  latest  and  fullest 
particulars  that  these  useful  persons  “ were  knocked  up  before 
daybreak  by  unwelcome  visitors  who  wanted  to  know  whether 
•Mr.  Parnell  was  in  town,  or  where  he  Wiis.” 

— Mr.  Whisti.kr’s  elegantly  eiignived  invitations  to  a private 
view  of  Ills  etcliiiigs  in  the  Wunderlich  Gallery  of  tliis  city  were 
last  week  respoiiiled  to  by  an  appreciative  and  artistic  company  of 
men  and  wotiieii,  who  studied  the  «'liitc-and-yelIow  scheme  of  dec- 
oration of  the  room  and  the  tonal  qiialitie.s  of  the  aquafortis. 
Walls  hung  in  dead-white  felt,  wood-w'ork  painted  in  accompany- 
ing yellow,  pictures  mounted  on  blue-white  curds  in  light  frames 
of  white  wood  with  lavender  flutiiigs,  attendant  dressed  in  cloth 
of  white  and  yellow,  .sofa  in  yellow  .satin,  and  mantel  in  yellow 
tiles — it  was  a new  sight. 

— Chief  Justice  CoLKRtixiE  declares  that  he  does  not  shrink  from 
calling  himself  a radical,  and  that,  much  as  he  admires  and  sup- 
ports Mr.  (tladsione,  he  is  oftener  in  agreement  with  the  political 
course  of  Mr.  Bricht  than  with  that  of  any  other  Englishman. 

— The  latest  dc.scriptioii  of  Prince  Blsmarck  represents  him  as 
dies.sed  in  plain  clothes,  with  a dark  summer  overcoat  and  soft 
wide-awake,  leaning  lightly  on  his  stick  as  he  walked  along  the 
platform  of  a railway  station,  lietweeii  his  wife  and  his  son.  He 
iiiid  just  stepped  from  a “ saloon  carriage,”  the  interior  of  which 
WHS  richly  tiecorated  with  flowers,  and  his  thoughts,  doubtless,  were 
upon  the  extraordinarily  deep  little  game  he  had  played  in  extend- 
ing to  King  Aleo.n'so  the  conventional  courtesy  of  an  appointment 
to  the  honorary  c-oloiielcy  of  a German  regiment. 

— A cold  Scotch  mist  hung  over  Aberdeen  when  the  Princess 
Beatrice  made  her  appearance  to  open  a new  public  park.  “ It 
is  witli  great  pleasure,”  said  her  Royal  Highness,  “ that  I have 
eoine  here  in  the  Queen  my  mother’s  name  to  declare  this  beauti- 
ful park  open.”  Sbe  then  planted  a memorial  tree,  and  took  a 
drive  around  the  inelosurc.  A silver  key  was  presenUNl  to  her,  as 
a souvenir  of  the  ceremony,  by  Miss  Dithik,  who  had  given  the 
park  to  the  city. 

— Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  been  lecturing  in  lamdon  on  “Fe- 
licity as  a Sanitary  Research.”  He  told  the  sanitary  philosophers 
that  if  they  were  merely  adding  to  length  of  life  and  developing 
population  without  giving  felicity  or  the  enjoyment  of  that  ex- 
tended life,  they  might  in  the  long-run  be  working  evil  rather 
than  good  for  the  human  race.  He  did  not  think  that  hitherto 
they  hud  added  to  human  felicity,  and  he  was  sure  that  if  they 
could  not  advance  liuinuii  felicity  by  a scientific  research  into  the 
sources  of  it  and  the  impediments  to  it — in  other  words,  if  they 
could  not  scientifically  connect  health  and  happiness — they  had 
better  never  have  been  bom. 

— The  object  of  the  education  of  pauper  children,  writes  Mr. 
Osborne  Muroan,  M.P.,  is  to  eradicate  the  workhouse  taint  which 
shows  itself  from  generation  to  generation,  and  to  fit  them  by 
this  process  of  depauperizatioii  to  become  useful  and  independ- 
ent citizens.  “ Unfortunately  the  great  educational  lever  is  want- 
ing: the  family  tie  between  parent  and  child,  which  counts  for 
so  much  in  the  daily  lives  of  both  rich  and  poor,  cither  does  not 
exist  at  all,  or  has  at  the  very  outset  of  life  been  rudely  severed. 
The  pauper  population,  especially  the  female  part,  is  drifting  into 
the  lai^e  totvns.-aud  swelling  the  aggregate  of  want  and  misery 
and  crime.  Surely  the  best  thing  for  the  state  generally,  as  well 
as  for  the  children  themselves,  is  to  devise  some  sehenie  by  which, 
after  due  preparation  and  training,  they  can  be  transplanted  to 
some  country  where  they  can  have  a fair  suit  in  a new  world  in 
which  all  their  antecedents  will  be  forgotten,  and  which  needs  the 
very  thing  that  the  country  they  have  left  possesses  in  abundaDeer^' 
The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  this  city  has  long  acted  upon  iheje 
principles  with  much  oucouragemcau 
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She  was  neither  displeased  nor  moved  in  uit 
way  by  my  little  burst  of  ill  temper.  » Oh  veil  ^ 
she  said,  after  a pause,  during  which  she  hsd  been 
tossing  a fir  cone  into  the  air  and  catchineki” 
it  fell,  “ I am  not  gone  yet.  and  perhaps  I gh.v, 
go  for  another  month  or  two.  I am  snbiea 
fits  of  restle-ssness ; but  as  often  asnotthevM.^ 
off  in  twenty.four  houi-s.  Why  do  you  sa'v  tou 
can’t  leave  Franzenshohc  ? lou  am  not  bound 
to  stay  here.” 

“ I am  bound  to  iny  profe.ssion,”  1 remarked 

“ Oh,  that  is  only  a way  of  speaking.  Vour 
friend  Chapman  told  me  you  had  eieellent  nm. 
pects.”  ' '■ 

“ Did  he  f'  said  I,  wondering  how  much  he  had 
told  her.  •*  Did  he  enter  into  particulars  *iih 
regard  to  those  pro,spects  of  mine?” 

“ Yos : lit;  said  you  were  anxious  to  reliimimh 
them  in  favor  of  a .spendthrift  cousin,  aim  had 
gone  to  the  bad.  Why  have  you  never  spoken 
to  me  about  this  cousin  and  your  disinterested 
affection  for  him  ?” 

“ I was  afraid  you  would  laugh  at  me,"  ans«er 
ed  I,  with  perfect  tnith. 

“ I don’t  think  I should  have  done  that,"  wid 
Lady  Constance,  thoughtfully.  ” It  is  a (antastic 
idea ; but  it  is  a fine  one  in  its  way,  and  there  \t 
nothing  that  I admire  so  much  as  a man  who  i; 
capable  of  fine  ideas.  You  won’t  put  yours  into 
practice,  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that." 

” I shall  put  it  into  practice  if  I can,”  repliej 
I.  firmly.  “ 1 don’t  want  to  pose  as  a fine  per 
sonage.or  a fantastic  one  either;  I should  prefer 
not  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  me,  that’s  all. 
I suppose  you  mean  that  my  unde  won’t  alter  his 
will ; but  I am  not  so  sure  atroiit  that.” 

••  I know  lutthing  of  your  unde,”  Ladv  Con 
stance  said  ; “ my  meaning  was  that  you  are  nm 
likely  to  pei-sist  in  committing  suicide.  Fewpeo- 
pic  do,  except  under  the  influence  of  teniporarr 


SIR  MOSES  MONTEFIORE. 

Bt  MRS.  ZADEL  BARXES  GUSTAFSON. 

Is  the  pretty  Continental-looking  town  of  Rams- 
gate, but  aloof  from  it  by  wide  fields  of  grain  and 
clover,  crossed  by  yellow  lines  of  dusty  road,  on 
a green  plateau  with  a fine  border  of  woods,  stands 
East  Cliff  Lodge.  Not  many  yards  from  its  front 
windows  the  white  chalk  cli'fF.s  make  sheer  de- 
scent to  where  the  sea  daily  grasps  and  relin- 
quishes the  sands  beneath — the  golden  sands  for 
which  the  beautiful  beaches  of  South  English 
shores  are  so  famous. 

It  is  a lovely  and  pleasantly  solitary  spot,  in- 
closed in  the  cobble-stone  walls  so  familiar  as 
the  boundaries  of  private  estates  in  rural  and 
suburban  England. 

Set  in  the  side  of  a liillock,  and  tliickly  bower- 
ed  in  vines,  is  a rustic  door  by  which  one  passes 
down  into  the  suiiterrancan  grotto  leading  among 
curious  shells  and  dark  shrubberies  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  grounds  to  the  sea.  The  walks  through 
the  garden  and  approacliing  the  house  are  wind- 
ing and  richly  shaded,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
sea,  mingling  with  tlie  play  of  the  wind  in  the 
leaves,  makes  a continuous  flow  of  soothing  mel- 
ody around  this  hermitage,  the  home  of  one  of 
the  most  charitable  men  who  ever  lived,  and  now 
one  of  the  oldest  among  the  living. 

In  this  charming  garden,  many  years  ago.  Sir 
Mosrs  MoNTF.muK,  even  then  in  the  middle  years 
of  life,  used  to  receive  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
her  little  daughter,  and  around  the  elders,  while 
they  walked  and  conver.se<i,  played  and  prattled 
the  little  maid,  pleased  with  the  butterflies  and 
flowers,  who  now  is  the  white-haired,  care-worn 
mistress  of  the  thrones,  the  crowns,  and  all  the 
honors  and  orders  of  Great  Britain  and  India. 

As  at  Iluwarden  Castle  lives — whenever  he  can 
get  away  from  the  coil  of  state  affairs  to  his  be- 
loved wood-chopping— the  ” old  man  eloquent,” 
so  at  East  Cliff  Lodge  lives  the  “old  man  benefi- 
cent,” who  has  been  an  old  man  eloquent  as  well 
in  the  cause  of  his  persecuted  race,  the  Jews,  for 
whom  he  has  seven  times  journeyed  to  the  Holy- 
Land,  the  last  time  in  his  ninety-first  year — in  or- 
der to  comfort  his  oo-religionists,  and  relieve  them 
both  with  money  and  counsel.  For  them  also 
he  has  sued — and  successfully — at  nearly  every 
throne  in  Europe,  pleading  in  person  for  redress 
of  wrongs,  for  the  repeal  of  oppres.sive  decrees, 
for  jiister  privileges  and  opportunities,  with  so 
much  majesty  of  presence,  so  much  eloquenpe  of 
feeling,  and  with  reasonings  so  unanswerable, 
that  he  could  not  i)e  repulsed.  Once  only  did  he 
find  a potentate  who  would  not  receive  him,  and 
who  proved  inexorably  cold  to  prayers  which 
were  echoed  in  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers 
all  over  the  civilized  world. 

It  happened  in  tliis  way;  In  1852  the  child  of 
a Jewish  family  named  Mortara,  living  in  Bo- 
logna, was  taken  very  ill,  and  through  the  agency 
of  his  nurse — a mere  child  herself,  but  an  ardent 
Roman  Catholic,  fond  of  the  babe,  and  fearing 
his  eternal  destruction— he  was  clandc.stincly 
baptized  in  the  Romish  faith.  This  fact,  after  a 
time — for  the  child  recovered— leaked  out,  and  in 
1858,  when  the  boy  EnuAit  was  in  his  seventh 
year,  a party  of  Catholic  l)isliops’  guards  stoic 
him  from  his  parents’  roof,  ami  fled  with  liim 
to  Rome,  where  they  secreted  him  in  a convent. 
The  story  of  this  abduction,  of  the  boy’s  piteous 
grief,  of  the  parents’  terrible  despair  when  they 
found  their  efforts  to  recover  liiin  were  useless, 
spread  like  flames;  universal  interest  and  sym- 
pathy grew  into  universal  protest  ag.-iinst  the 
outrage. 

Sir  Moses  MovrEFiORE  was  then  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  and  had  been  only  a conipHratively 
short  time  returned  from  his  visit  of  relief  to  the 
Holy  Land,  that  had  been  desolated  by  the  famine 
of  1864.  He  went  at  once  to  Rome  and  asked  to 
see  Pope  Pirs  IX.  Both  the  Engli.sh  and  French 
governnrents  stood  by  him  in  his  appeal  that  the 
child  might  be  restored  to  his  parents.  He  spoke 
for  Gentile  as  for  Jew ; he  was  the  advocate  of 
the  first  and  most  deathless  principles  of  our 
common  humanity.  Pit  s IX.  remained  invisible 
and  dumb.  Cardinal  A.ntonei.u,  with  whom  he 
had  a long  interview,  assured  him  that  the  case 
was  “ closed,”  the  boy  would  be  reared  as  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  not  set  free  till  his  sixteenth 
or  seventeentli  year. 

This  defeat— a bitter  one— is  the  only  failure 
chronicled  in  the  long  list  of  the  deeds  of  mercy- 
done  by  this  noble  Jew. 

Moses  Montee-iore  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1784,  in  Leghorn,  where  his  fatlier,  J^ 
SEPH  Ei-tAS  Mosteeiore,  was  a merchant.  His 
mother  was  Rachel,  daughter  of  Abraham  Mo- 
CATTA.  He  was  a strong,  handsome  boy,  in  whom 
a practical,  vigorous  mind  very  happily  combined 
with  a sensitive,  affectionate,  and  imaginative 
temperament. 

He  wa.a  trained  as  a mereluint,  and  entered  the 
Ptock  Excliiiiigc  when  very  voting,  and  wim  in 
1814  made  trciisurcr  of  the  Portuguese  syna- 
gogue. Oirdiiilly-  respected  for  his  unblemished 
Lnor  and  uprightness,  he  was  as  cordially  liked 
for  his  .ainoere,  eoui  teous.  and  winning  manners. 
f)f  the  Alliance  Iiisuraiu-o  Office,  opened  in  1824, 
he  was  partly  the  founder,  was  its  first  president, 
and  has  been  its  only  one,  still  filling  the  chair, 
after  a tenure  of  nearly  sixty  yoai-s. 

His  wife,  Jrnmi  Cohen— <iaugh ter  of  L.  B. 
Coms,  Esq.,  whom  he  married  in  1812— was  an 
educated  lady  of  noble  character  and  a benevo- 
lence of  disposition  equal  to  his  own.  Mo.sks  had 
acquired  a considerable  fortune  in  his  business 
career,  and  his  wife  cared  as  warmly  as  he  did  to 
use  thkr'lcisure  in  discovering  the  right  objects 
for  their  charitable  designs,  and  their  wealth  itt 
alleviating  distress.  In  his  love  for  Jerusalem, 
and  his  profound  desire  to  raise  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Jewish  race  there  and  every- 
where, she  helped  him  always  with  iier  quick  svin- 
pathy.  her  sparkling  intellect,  and  her  steadfast 
co4>pmtion. 


In  1837  they  went  together  to  Syria.  Earth- 
quakes and  the  plague  had  made  that  land  a sor- 
rowful  one,  full  of  miseiy  and  need.  The  fe\-er 
still  raged,  but  they  did  not  hesitate  through  fear 
of  it.  Tliey  puslied  through  great  difficulties,  and 
camped  at  last  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  'They 
nursed  the  sick,  cheered  and  soothed  the  terri- 
fied people  who  flocked  around  them,  gave  money 
to  all  who  were  fit  to  make  a right  use  of  it, 
and  made  generous  use  of  it  themselves  for  tho.se 
who  were  by  illness  or  moral  weakness  incompe- 
tent. 

It  VOS,  on  his  return  to  London  after  these  la- 
bors that  he  was  knighted  by  the  young  Queen, 
then  on  her  first  visit  to  the  city.  He  had  been 
made  a member  of  the  Board  of  Deputies  (a  bmly 
constituted  to  take  charge  of  Jewish  interests  at 
home  and  abroad)  in  1828,  and  its  president  in 
1835.  In  1840  the  services  of  this  board  were 
called  into  action  by  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Jews  at  Damascus,  who,  on  a pretext  somewhat 
similar  to  and  as  baseless  as  that  trumped  up  in 
the  infamous  Tisla-Esla  trial,  were  being  tortured, 
hunted,  and  killed  w-itliout  mercy. 

Sir  Mo.sks  addressed  a meeting  in  the  Mansion 
House,  offering  to  go  immediately  to  the  scene  of 
these  atrocities.  'The  reply  was  the  spontaiieous 
subscription  fund  of  £7000,  to  which  Sir  Moses’s 
own  contribution  w-as  largo.  Lady  Jrnmi  went 
with  him,  and  the  Frencli  Jews  re-enforced  liim 
in  the  person  of  the  famous  lawyer  M.  CriI- 
MiEiTX.  Arriving  in  Egypt,  Sir  Mores  sought  au- 
dience with  Mehkmkt  Aj-i.  That  monarcli  grant- 
ed the  reejiiest,  and  there  was  shown  in  to  him  a 
man  of  ideally  commanding  presence,  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  erect,  with  finely  knitted  figure, 
gestures  of  subtle  eloquence,  a face  mingling  the 
Asiatic  and  Italian  typos  of  inascniine  beauty  in 
lineaments  of  gi-eat  harmony,  dark  eyes,  flushing 
and  softening,  yet  always  penetrating  and  dom- 
inant, as  he  spoke  of  the  vmnieriu-d  woes  of  his 
race  to  the  man  wlio  could  relieve  their  .sufferings. 
Astonished  and  affected,  Mehkmet  Ai.i  eoneeivisl 
an  admiring  friendship  for  this  defender  of  the 
oppre.ssed,  and  granted  him  all  he  a,sked.  To 
fii-mly  establi.sh  this  success.  Sir  Moses  pushed  on 
to  Constantinople,  saw  the  Sultan,  and  priKiired 
from  him  the  Hutti-Homayoun,  which  secured  to 
the  Jews  rights  equal  to  those  of  any  other  iii- 
lialiitants  of  Turkish  soil. 

Chri.stians  vied  with  Jews  in  welcoming  him 
home  to  England  from  this  journey,  and  he  re- 
ceived a superb  silver  testimonial,  monumental 
in  design,  weighing  about  2o<»i  ounces,  and  rieh- 
ly  engraved  with  the  scenes  of  his  journeyings. 

In  1842  he  established  in  Jerusalem,  at  his 
own  cost,  a dispensary,  available  to  all  applicajils, 
with  a (luulifieil  phy.sieian,  and  siipponed  the 
whole  (or  three  year.s,  while  a regular  hospital 
was  being  org-anized. 

In  the  winter  of  1840  Lady  Ji  dith  accompa- 
nied him  on  another  long  and  anxious  journey, 
this  time  to  Ru.«.sia,  where  the  Jews  were  suffer- 
ing from  an  afflicting  ukase.  When  at  the  clo.se 
of  Ids  appeal  !^ir  Moses  asked,  “ Sire,  will  you  not 
emancipate  mv  co-religionists the  Czar,  as  little 
ahle  to  withstand  him  as  Mehkmkt  Am  had  i)een, 
ex(-laime<i,  “ Yes,  if  they  rescinble  you.” 

The  autocrat  treated  Ids  nohle  guest  with  great 
kinilm  s>,  and  provided  him  with  every  safeguard 
ami  iimveideneo  for  Ids  tour  of  investigation 
thioiigh  Western  Russia  and  rolaiid.  During 
this  journey  Sir  Mosk.s  gained  a tremendous 
a.^ceiulency  over  the  Jews  in  these  countries  by 
the  unvarying  interest  he  show-e<l,  hy  the  kind- 
ness with  which  he  rebuked  as  well  as  eneour- 
ngod,  and  l)y  the  steady  flow  of  Ids  charities ; 
and  he  induced  them  by  thousands  to  turn  to 
agriculture — a thing  the  Czar  greatly  desired,  and 
wldch  they  had  refused.  Wlien  ho  came  home 
from  this  work  the  Queen  made  him  a Baronet. 
Then  followed  the  ulix'ady  mentioned  journey  of 
relief  to  jilagno  and  famine  wasted  Syria  in  1854, 
and  the  earnest  but  fruitless  effort  in  the  .Mortara 
case  in  Rome,  1858. 

Soon  after  this  came  the  overshadowing  grief 
of  his  life.  His  beloved  w-ife  sickened,  and  on 
the  25ih  of  September,  18i>2,  she  died.  Her 
tomb,  modelled  after  that  of  Rachel,  stands  near 
the  synagogue  built  by  Sir  Moses  at  Ramsgate. 
They  had  no  children.  But  the  essence  of  lier 
companionship  remained  with  him  in  the  ever- 
strengthening  inspiration  to  leave  no  good  thing 
undone  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do.  His  t>eii- 
efactions  were  made  in  her  name,  w hicli  thus  con- 
tinues to  be  as.sooiated  with  wise  charities  and 
constant  deeds  of  kindness  and  .sympatliy. 

Only  a few  months  after  her  death  lie  made  an- 
other journey  to  the  East,  this  time  to  rescue 
Christiana  fnun  the  persecutions  of  the  Druses 
in  Syria.  He  made  a sixth  visit  to  Constantinople 
in  1863,  to  get  previous  concessions  to  the  Jews 
confirmed  by  the  new  Sultan  ; and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year — in  his  eiglity-fii-st  year — hast- 
ened to  Morocco  to  save  the  Jews  from  persecu- 
tions similar  to  those  forinorly  raging  at  Damas- 
cus ; to  Roumania,  a little  latru-.  on  a like  eriimd 
of  interces.sion  for  the  Jews  there;  iiiul  again  and 
yet  again  to  the  Holy  Lund,  always  as  the  relief- 
hringer.  Like  his  public  benefactions — not  only 
to  Jews,  but  to  colleges,  scliool.s,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, and  asylums — his  private  cliarities 
Itavc  been  countless,  as  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  w recked  fishermen,  the  sick,  crippled,  and  un- 
fortunate everywhere,  can  testify.  To  the  suffer- 
ers in  the  Tisla-Esla  ca.se,  recently  concluded,  he 
sent  .£15(1. 

His  interest  in  world  affairs  and  in  all  that 
truly  eoncerns  either  community  or  individual, 
and  his  im()ulsc  to  help  wherever  it  ia  needed, 
are  as  fresh  as  when  he  first  knew  the  delight  of 
giving,  for  though  enfeebled  in  body,  he  is  still 
in  possession  of  those  nol)le  powers  of  heart  and 
mind  which  through  his  whole  life,  even  into  thi.s 
hia  hundredth  year,  have  been  consecrated  to 
humanity. 

But  there  are  no  more  journeys  for  him  now, 
except  that  last  one  which  will  reunite  him  to 
his  loved  ones  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 


THIRLBY  HALL.* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


LE  ROI  8 AMUSEL 

Is  accordance  with  immemorial  custom,  two  or 
three  Royal  boar-hunto  on  a gigantic  scale  were 
held  every  winter  in  the  forests  near  Franzens- 
hblte.  On  the  occasion  of  these  festivities  an 
army  of  beaters  was  employed  to  drive  the  game ; 
shelters  were  erected  for  the  sportsmen  in  each 
green  alley  of  the  wooiis ; and  every  high-nobly 
Itorn  individual  who  could  .shoot — not  to  mention 
some  who  could  not — was  expected  to  swell  tlie 
retinue  of  liLs  sovereign,  who  sallied  forth  with 
great  pomp,  attended  by  his  household,  and  ac- 
companied by  tlte  Queen,  with  her  household,  and 
the  Crown  Prince,  with  his,  and  all  the  collateral 
Rudolfs  and  Albrechts  and  Ulrlchs,  with  theirs ; 
insomueii  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  a single 
Imar  could  be  left  alive  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Old  King  Rudolf,  who  detestetl  these  solemn 
functions  almost  as  much  as  he  detested  his  tight 
blue  uniform,  but  who,  being  a king,  had  to  sub- 
mit to  many  things  that  he  didn’t  like,  used  to 
play  the  Royal  s|)ortsman'8  part  in  an  ingenious 
but  somewhat  comical  fashion.  As  soon  as  he 
had  readied  his  post  a competent  equerry  or 
aide-de-camp  was  stationed  before  him,  who,  u|Mm 
hearing  the  customary  yells  which  announced  the 
approach  of  the  quarry,  raised  his  gun  to  liis 
shoulder.  His  Maje.sty  then  looked  along  the 
barrel  from  lichind,  gave  the  order  to  tiro — I 
don’t  know  whotlier  the  equerry  always  waited 
for  this  word  of  command — the  boar,  or  l•oebuek, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  dropped  ; and  next  day 
the  Si’htruhmlie  Anzeiper  pnblisiiod  a list  of  the 
slain,  by  which  it  invariably  H{>|ieared  that  King 
Rudolf’s  pmwess  had  far  surpassed  that  of  any 
of  his  guests. 

Ill  the  muiill)  of  JaiHiarv  I was  lioiioied  by  an 
iiiviuitioTi  to  a Royal  b<iar-liuiit,  but  did  nut  wit- 
ness the  singular  exhibition  of  vicarious  skill  just 
mentioned,  tK*ing  posted,  as  beseemed  my  in.'ig- 
niheance,  at  a far-away  eoi  iier,  whither  no  game 
was  likely  to  stray,  and  where,  for  a long  time,  it 
seemed  as  if  my  share  in  the  day’s  exciteiiieiit 
would  he  eoiifiiied  to  listening  to  the  unearthly 
din  raised  hy  the  heaters,  and  the  distant  sliots 
of  more  fortunate  sportsmen.  Once  I knocked 
over  a hare  ; but  I got  no  further  elianec  of  a 
shot,  and  from  the  silence  that  presently  follow- 
ed I judged  that  the  whole  party  liaii  moved  to 
another  lieat.  I did  not  dare  to  quit  niy  |M»st 
without  iiistructiotis,  and  after  a bit  I sat  down 
and  lielited  a eigar,  thinking  to  niyself  that,  but 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  thing,  I miglit  as 
well  have  remained  at  liome. 

There  had  been  a thaw  the  day  before,  but 
now  it  w as  lieginiiing  to  freeze  again.  The  halt- 
melted  snow  was  hardening,  wrinklctl  eat’s-iee 
was  forming  in  the  puddles,  and  a luting  wind 
swept  throtigli  the  pine  branches.  I was  woinier- 
ing  whether  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  breaeh 
ol  etiquette  to  shoulder  my  gun  and  slip  quietly 
baek  to  Franzetishbhe,  wlien  1 was  starthsi  by 
shouts  of  “ Sehwoin  ! sehwciii !”  from  the  hill-side 
above  me.  1 heard  three  or  four  shots,  and  im- 
mediately piggy  canio  bundling  down  the  alley, 
straight  toward  my  slielter,  like  an  express  train. 
He  was  past  me  iH'fore  I eonld  fire,  but  I scut  a 
bullet  after  him,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  liear- 
iiig  a stpieak,  w hich  told  me  that  it  had  found  its 
way  hutiic.  Tlie  Imar  blundered  on  fora  few  yards, 
then  staggered,  halted,  and  rolled  over,  dead. 

“ A very  neat  shot,”  said  a well-known  voice  at 
my  elbow,  and  turning  round,  I >x?held  Lady  Coti- 
stance,  wliose  approach  I had  not  heard  in  my  ag- 
itation. She  wore  a tightly  fitting  dress  of  green 
cloth  and  a Tyrolese  hat  of  the  same  color,  orna- 
mented on  one  side  by  a blaekcock’s  tail — a cfis- 
tume  which  struck  me  as  particularly  becoming. 

” Well,  how  are  you  getting  on?”  she  asked. 

“ I haven’t  been  getting  on  at  all  until  tliis 
minute.”  I replied.  “ In  fact.  I was  seriously 
meditating  getting  off  ; only  I didn’t  know  wheth- 
er we  should  have  to  answer  to  our  names  before 
we  were  allowed  to  go  home.” 

” You  are  growing  tired  of  it,  eh  ? ' 

’■  Well — I was  until  yon  came.” 

‘‘  .So  am  I,”  .said  Lady  Constance,  “ awfully  tired 
of  it.”  One  of  her  hearty  yawns  added  emphasis 
to  this  deeluration.  “ Awfully — airfH/li/  tireil  of 
it  all !”  she  repeated. 

“Tired  of  tliis  special  entertainment,  or  of 
things  in  general  ?”  1 asked. 

“(.If  both,”  she  answered.  “Peilantrv  and 
sentimentality  are  beginning  to  pall  upon  me.  1 
have  had  enough  of  stiff-backed  men  and  dowdy 
women  and  symphony  concerts  and  Homer  done 
into  Geriuairliexametcrs.  I am  sick  of  the  whole 
business — lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  I think  I shall 

“ Yon  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  will  leave 
Fninzenshbhe  !”  I exclaimed,  aghast. 

“ I certainly  don't  contemplate  spending  the 
rest  of  rov  days  hero,”  she  saiil,  cahniv.  “ Sijoner 
or  later  I must  go;  and  at  present  I think  1 would 
rather  go  soon  than  lute.” 

“ And  what  is  to  become  of  me?”  I ejaculated, 
half  involuntarily. 

“ I can’t  think.  Yon  liad  better  go  awav  too.” 

“ 1 oil  know  very  well  tliat  1 can’t  go  away,” 
returned  I ; “ but  of  course  yon  don’t  care.  Some- 
times I think  you  don’t  care  two  straws  for  any- 
thing or  anybody.  To  you  it  seems  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  that  people  should  fall  in 
love  with  yon ; only  you  rather  despise  them  for 
being  such  fools.  You  amuse  yourself  for  a time 
with  their  folly,  and  then  you'wearv  of  them,  as 
you  do  of  everything  else.  ’ As  for  what  may  be- 
come of  them  afterward,  that  is  their  affair” 


“ Then  I must  he  iiisiine,”  said  I,  “for  1 ihill 
certainly  per.'^ist.” 

*•  A re  you  sure  ? Would  nothinp  perEusdf  m 
to  give  up  that  stern  determinatiou?" 

Slic  hxikwl  at  me  with  a smile  which  troublsi 
me  and  made  me  afiiiid.  I fancied  Icouldreni 
in  her  face  a cynical  eoiisciouiuiess  of  power;  1 
faiicieil  slie  knew  that  there  was  one  bribe  whidi 
it  would  be  very  difficult — impossible  perhaps- 
for  riiy  honor  and  honesty  to  hold  out  agiinsi 
Was  she  going  to  offer  it.  or  was  she  onlv  mbs 
jug  herself  w ith  the  spectacle  of  my  subjeetioii ’ 
A sense  of  impotence, of  indignation  with  mrotr, 
weakness,  of  revolt  against  the  chains  that  bound 
me,  caiLsed  me  to  exclaim,  almost  angrilv,  “An 
you  tempting  mo?” 

The  nioineiit  that  the  words  were  out  of  mr 
mouth  1 should  have  been  glad  to  recall  th«c 
1 saw  that  I had  goi«(^  too  far.  Lady  Cinsiance 
drew  hei-s(-lf  up  ever  so  slightly,  dropped  her  evr- 
lids,  and  reiwated,  in  a tone  of  cold  surprise: 
“ Tempt  ing  you  ? Y on  allow  yourself  to  use  rath 
er  e(|uiv()cul  expressions  sometimes.  Perhapsron 
w ill  exidaiii  what  you  mean." 

1 could  not  pos.sihly  tell  her  what  I had  meant, 
neither  could  I very  well  remain  silent,  much  t* 
I should  have  wished  to  do  so.  I b^n  to  stain 
mor  out  some  utterly  incoherent  phrases,  which, 
to  my  great  relief,  were  cut  short  by  the  appari 
tion  of  an  aide-de-camp,  who  announced  that  be 
had  Viecii  sent  by  his  Majesty  to  search  for  Lady 
(’onstanee.  Her  prolonged  absence,  he  said, had 
caused  no  little  anxiety ; and  then  he  casta  bale- 
ful glnnec  at  me,  for  he  too  was  among  my 
compatiion's  victims.  The  programme  of  the 
dav,  he  went  on  to  explain,  had  been  brought  m 
its  conclusion  ; the  carriages  which  were  to  con- 
vey us  liiick  to  the  town  were  in  waiting;  and 
shortly  afterw  ard  my  dead  pig  and  I were  added 

to  the  triumphal  jirocession  which  followed  Kiiig 

Rudolf  to  the  gates  of  his  capital. 

Mounting  the  broad  staircase  of  the  Legation, 
and  entering  my  room  in  a pensive  mood,l  mric 
out  l)V  the  flickering  fire-liglil  the  outline  of  a 
human  form  reclining  in  my  arm-chair,  whicli 
form,  upon  closer  investigation,  proved,  to  ni’’ 
great  surprise  and  pleasure,  to  be  no  other  tha-- 
that  of  George  Warren. 

“ Mv  dear  old  hov !”  I exclaimed,  “have  you  mv 
died  all  f hi.s  distance  to  see  me  ? You  mual 

had  a vi.siou  from  Heaven,  telling  you  to  comf_ 

He  replied,  with  his  u.sual  sober  sense,  "Ots 
no;  only  I have  licen  working 
late,  and  I thought  you  wouldn’t  mind  if  I end? 
my  t'hristmas  holiday  by  a run  over  here, 

“ Mind ! you  stnpici  old  fool,  sit  down,  and  let | 
oat,  drink,  and  be  nierrv.  What  would  you  i 
to  have?  Nothing?  Well,  then,  you  shall  b 
a brandv-and-soda,  whether  you  like  it  or  no 
drink  your  health  in.  So  you've  been  wor  f 
hard,  have  you  ? And  how  is  the  study  of 
law  getting  on?  Any  briefs  yet?  ’■ 

knew  how  delightwl  I am  to  sec  you 

George  seemed  a little  taken  aback 
warmth  of  my  welcome.  He  said  he  behevcHha' 
he  had  a fairly  good  prospect  ' 

though  he  had  not  as  yet  had  the 
of  pocketing  a single  fee.  He  hop^ 
right,  and  tliat  1 found  the  diplomanr 
peasant  as  I had  expected.  When  I had  i ^ 
cd  the  candles  I saw  that  lie  was  , 

with  a ccitain  air  of  oompimetion 
uess.  which  I was  at  a loss  to  account  forualii- 
struck  rnc  tliat  he  might  have  “ndertake 
pilgrimage  with  the  object  of 

HOC  make  me  angiy,  as  mdrkniiJ 


■Cm  ole 
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This  surmise  damped  my  " 

HOC  make  me  angry,  as  it  would  ha 
months  hefore.  After  all,  tho  sooner  m w 
knew  what  must  be  known  so™®  “I-  ^ 

After  something  had 

my  uncle  and  Mrs.  ^ 


tion^  Maud— George,  who 

fire,  remarked,  casually,  “ Lady  Consian 

is  here,  is  she  not?” 

“ Yew,”  I answered ; “ she  » . And 

“Ahr  said  he;  “so  I 
then  there  was  stlcnoe  for  • short  ww- 


> 
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“ Look  hero,  (Icorge,"  I hnr.^t  out  at  last,  iu 
desperntion,  “ we  may  just  as  woll  spenk  pliiioly 
as  to  go  on  oxohnnging  thoughts.  Of  course  I 
know  what  you  are  saving  to  yottraelf,  and  it’s  all 
true.  I have  done  exactly  what  von  prophesied, 
and  what  I could  have  sworn  that  I should  never 
do.  1 have  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Lady  Constance  Milner,  who  doesn’t  care  a snap 
of  her  fingers  for  me,  and  I have  thrown  over 
Maud  Dennison,  who — well,  perhaps  she  may  have 
been  inclined  to  care  a little  for  me  at  otie  time, 
though  I hope  it  was  not  so.  You  are  thinking 
that  I am  a vain,  weak-minded  ass,  and  some- 
thing very  like  a perjurer  into  the  bargain — ” 

“ Indeed,  Charley,  1 w asu’t  thinking  all  that  of 
vou,”  put  in  George,  mildly. 

“ Never  mind ; you  might  have  thought  it,  and 
heen  perfectly  right.  I iliink  quite  as  badly  of 
myself  as  any  one  el.«c  can  think  of  me.  All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  I ean’t  help  it." 

'*  H’m  ! — no  ; I suppose  you  can’t  help  it,’’ 
agreed  George,  thoughtfully;  “I  don’t  sec  how 
anybody  is  to  help  visitations  of  this  sort.  No 
man  would  expose  himself  to  the  worry  and  mis- 
ery of  falling  in  love  with  a woman  who  didn’t 
care  for  him,  if  he  could  by  any  means  avoid  do- 
ing so." 

I had  not  expected  to  meet  with  so  mnch  clem- 
ency. “ Vou  would  have  helped  it,’’  I sighed; 

you  would  have  had  the  wisdom  to  retire  when 
she  gave  you  the  chance,  instead  of  provoking  her 
into  showing  you  her  power.  Do  you  know  thiit 
at,  Naples  she  actually  warned  me  of  what  would 
h ippen  if  I persisted  in  forcing  myself  upon  her  ? 
And  I,  like  an  idiot  as  I wii.s,  defied  her.  You 
would  never  have  done  that." 

“ Oh,"  said  George,  “ she  was  no  temptation  to 
me.  She  might  have  practiced  all  her  arts  upon 
me,  and  I shoiild  have  been  none  the  worse.” 

“She  could  have  moile  you  fall  in  love  with 
her  with  the  greatest  ease ; she  could  do  it  now 
if  she  liked,  and  not  all  your  coinmon-seiisc  would 
save  you,”  I declared,  with  some  inconsistency. 

‘ .She  could  make  anybody  fall  in  love  with  her. 
If  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  a cen- 
tury or  two  ago,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  she 
would  have  been  burnefl  for  a wiicli.  I wi.sh  she 
had  been  born  centuries  ago.  Or  rather  I wish 
■she  was  not  going  to  be  born  until  the  next  cen- 
tury. Ill  many  ways  she  is  better  fitted  to  live 
in  the  next  century  than  in  this  one,  and  perliaps 
posterity  won’t  be  as  susceptible  as  some  of  us 

George  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  was  not  the 
language  of  a lover. 

Perhaps  not,’’  I said  ; “ but  it  e.xpressos  mv 
feelings.  I suppose  I am  hardly  a lover  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  I would  give  any- 
thing not  to  be  in  love  with  Lady  Con.stunce.  I 
scarcely  ever  talk  to  her  without  heing  iiugrv  and 
di'gust^  with  myself,  and  sometimes  slie  posi- 
lively  scares  me.  This  afternoon  she  said  a thing 
which  made  me  feel  for  the  moment  almost  as  if 
she  were  an  evil  spirit.  And  yet  I dare  say  slie 
meant  no  great  harm.  I dare  say  she  lias  meant 
no  great  harm  all  through ; only  I hate  to  think 
that  1 am  so  eomplctcly  in  her  power  tliat  I 
daren’t  call  uiv  soul  my  own.  It  may  be  very- 
unjust,  and  I believe  it  is,  but  I can’t  al'ways  for- 
get that,  hut  for  her,  I should  have  been  as  de- 
votetl  to  Maud  now  ns  ever  I was,  and  a gn-ut 
deal  happier  than  I can  over  hy  any  possil)ility 
be  again.” 

“ It  appears  to  me,  {’hnrlcv,’’  said  George, 
gravely,  “that  you  are  still  in'  love  witli  .Miss 
fiennison.  If  you  will  e,xamiue  yourself  I tliiiik 
you  will  fiiul  that  it  i.s  so.’’ 

“ Now,  GiHirge,"  I exclaimed,  irritably,  “ if  you 
put  on  that  sapient  look,  you  will  make  me  lose 
my  temper.  Don’t  you  understand  * Rut  no ; 
of  course  you  don’t.  How  should  you,  when  1 
can’t  make  hcail  or  tail  of  the  hu.'iuess  mvself  ? 
However,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  tliat  all 
that  i.s  over  and  done  with  forever.  You  think, 
because  I rail  in  this  feeble  way  against  Lady 
Constance,  that  I ean’t  really  care  so  very  niucii 
for  her;  but  you  are  quite  wrong.  I would  cut 
off  my  hand  to  give  her  pleasure;  I would  go  to 
the  end  of  the  worhl  for  her ; I suppose  there  are 
veiT  few  things,  good  or  bad,  that  I wouldn’t  do 
if  she  told  me  to  do  them.  And  all  the  while  I 
know  perfectly  well  tliat  she  lias  just  about  as 
much  affection  for  me  as  she  has  for  Antonio.’’ 

George  rubluHl  his  head  and  said,  “ M’ell,  I don’t 
know.  I’m  sure,”  and  after  that  neither  of  us 
spokA  for  a considerable  time.  Once  or  twice 
George  opened  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  going  to 
say  soinething,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  sat 
drumming  abstractedly  upon  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
while  the  wood  fire  crackled  and  blazed  and  the 
wind  howled  in  the  chimney. 

At  length  I determined  to  dismiss  black  care, 
at  all  events  for  the  present.  I got  up  and 
stretched  myself,  remarking  that  we  ahoaldn’t 
make  things  any  better  by  talking  about  them. 
“ What  are  you  going  to  do  this  evening  ? Come 
down-suirs  and  be  introdiiccsl  to  I^ord  and  Lady 
Rossan ; they’ll  be  sure  to  ask  you  to  stop  and 
dine." 

tieorge,  with  lii.s  usual  reliietanee  to  make  fresh 
ae(|uaiiitanees,eaid  he  thought  he  had  better  wait 
until  the  next  day;  but  I would  take  no  refusal, 
and  presently  dragged  him  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  we  found  I.sidy  Kixssaii  alone.  Lady 
Rossan  had  often  heard  of  George  Warren  from 
me.  and  accorded  him  a very  different  welcome 
from  that  which  she  had  extended  to  poor  Ham-. 
Among  the  generulity  of  her  guests  she  pass^l 
for  a some  what  chilling  person ; but  she  vfas  Vie- 
loved  by  shy  and  retiring  members  of  society, 
whom  she  had  the  knack  of  setting  at  their  ease 
witiiout  any  of  the  obvious  efforts  at  doing  so 
which  shy  peo[ile  so  deeply  resent.  George  was 
•a  young  man  after  her  own  heart — a ytniiig  man 
entirely  free  from  vice,  vanity,  or  affectation,  yet 
a thoroughly  manly  fellow,  with  no  suspicion  of 
l^ggishness  about  him.  She  recognized  the  va- 
riety to  which  he  belonged  in  a very  few  minutes, 
and  began  a5king  him  quoMions  about  his  home. 


and  telling  hhn  of  the  many  clever  things  that 
her  husband  had  lately  said  and  done,  which  was 
always  a sure  mark  of  her  favor. 

“Lord  Rossan  and  Mr.  Pemberton  have  gone 
to  dine  at  the  Palace,”  she  said,  after  a time; 
“hut  if  you  will  put  up  with  my  company  and 
Mr.  Maxwell’s  and  stay  to  dinner  here,  I shall  be 
very  glad.  My  sister-in-law,  1 think,  you  already 
know ; but  I believe  she  does  not  intend  to  join 
us  this  evening.” 

Lady  (’onstaneo  did  not  join  us  in  the  dining- 
room ; but  she  looke<l  in  for  a few  minutes  on  her 
way  from  a dinner  party  to  a ball,  and,  on  recog- 
nizing the  addition  to  our  parly,  was  plea.scd  to 
say  that  surprises  were  alway.s  a blessing,  and 
that  if  anything  could  have  surprised  her,  it  would 
have  been  the  sight  of  her  friend  Mr.  Warren  at 
Franzenshiilie.  “ I thought  you  were  too  much  of 
a John  Bull  ever  to  leave  England  for  pleasure,” 
she  remarked  ; “ but  possibly  yon  may  not  Im 
here  for  pleasure,  after  all.  Have  you  been  knock- 
ing down  any  more  innocent  people  lately  ?’’ 

She  and  George  then  withdrew  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room  and  had  a brief  eollorpiy,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  returneil,  rather  red,  but  looking 
pleased  with  himself.  It  was  but  too  evident 
that  there  had  been  an  encounter,  nor  could  I 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  what  had  been  the  stib- 
jeet  of  that  encounter ; but  I forbore  to  question 
George  when  we  retired ; and  soon  afterward  my 
overzealous  friend  wont  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  X.Y. 
r.EORor.  rci.ni.iji  ms  mission-. 

“ Thk  ex-bear-leaiier,"  said  Lady  Constance, 
“carries  out  his  instructions  clumsily.  He  does 
not  want  courage,  but  his  system  of  tactics  is  de- 
plorably rnde.” 

I was  sitting  in  her  drawing-room  on  the  morn- 
ing after  George’s  arrival,  and  sne  addri*sscd  these 
remarks  to  mo  fi-om  the  piano,  upon  which,  at 
intervals,  she  was  playing  fragments  of  one  of 
Chopin’s  Hoetunifx.  Outside,  the  snow  was  fall- 
ing in  small  flakes  ; a strong  wind  from  the  north 
was  piling  it  in  drifts  against  the  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  causing  the  sparse 
pedestrians  to  hurry,  shivering,  on  their  way  ; but 
in  tliis  bright,  cozy  room  all  was  warmth  and  lux- 
tiry.  The  cheerful  wo<ai  fire  (Ixtril  Rossan  al>- 
horred  the  national  w hite  stoves,  and  would  have 
no'tic  of  them  in  his  house);  the  stands  of  hot- 
house plants ; the  faint  odor  of  sandal-w-ood, 
which  was  the  perfume  specially  affected  by  Lady 
('oiisiaucc;  the  strange  aeciilentals  and  disso- 
iiuiiccs  of  the  nortiiriie — all  these  things  soothed 
luy  .senses  and  filled  mu  with  languid  eonteiit- 
nicnt.  Lady  Constance  was,  I think,  by  far  the 
best,  amateur  pianist  that  I have  ever  listened  to  ; 
but  it  w-n.s  only  upon  very  rare  oecti.sions  that  she 
eared  to  exhibit  her  skill.  She  was  playing  now 
in  a dreamy,  di.sjoiiited  fashion,  often  repeating 
the  same  passage  two  or  throe  tiuu‘S,  and  often 
l»i-eakiiig  into  soft  cords  and  trills  which  prob- 
ably could  not  have  been  found  in  the  score ; and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  contrast  between  the 
vague,  poetical  character  of  the  music,  and  the 
observations  by  which  it  was  interrupted  every 
now  and  again,  was  curiously  characteristic  of 
tile  performer. 

“Yes,"  .she  repeatisl,  "he  goes  beyond  his  in- 
structions. Tlicv  ought  to  have  been  made  more 
precise  for  him." 

"What  iiistruotions  ?”  I asked.  “I  didn’t 
know  tliat  he  had  received  any." 

•'  Kid  you  not?  .And  yet  you  can  hardly  im- 
agine tliat  the  poor  man  hii.s  come  out  here  in 
the  depth  of  winter  for  his  own  amusemimt." 

“ I believe  he  ha.s,"  .said  1.  “ Why  shouldn’t 

he  5'" 

.''he  plnyisl  half  a dozen  bars  bi'fore  .she  re- 
plied ; “ I don’t  know  why  he  shouldn’t,  hut  I am 
very  sure  that  he  hasn't.  He  has  niarehed  upon 
Franzenshdhe  with  a purpose;  and  I should  not 
he  very  much  suqiriscd  to  hear  that  your  uncle 
had  paid  his  travelling  expenses." 

(»f  course  I knew  what  she  meant;  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  say,  “ I don’t  quite  uiidor- 
staiid  you.” 

“ Beiiil  your  mind  to  the  subject,  and  you  will 
probably  .suecewl  in  coinprehendiiig  it.  For  my 
[lait  I think  your  uncle  is  quite  right,  only  he 
.should  he  more  ciirefiil  in  choosing  his  emi.s.«aries. 
There  arc  niaiiv  goml  ways  of  rescuing  a foolisli 
youth  from  tlie  jaws  of  an  ogress,  but  to  scold  the 
ogress  in  his  pro.sence  is  not  one  of  them.  The 
plan  I should  adopt  myself  would  be  to  siilMim 
the  prettiest  actrcs.s  I could  find,  and  get  her  to 
make  advances  to  him." 

I .«.aid,  “You  are  very  cynical.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? Some  people  might  have 
the  right  to  say  that  of  me,  but  surely  not  yon. 
And  frankly  I don’t  care  much  about  awepting 
the  rtile  of  an  ogress,  which  your  friends  seem 
deienniiioil  to  force  u|Kiti  me.  They  have  been 
very  injudicious  in  throwing  down  tlie  gauntlet ; 
but  tbeir  lack  of  judgment  shall  not  harm  them. 
Go  in  peace;  Antonio  shall  he  told  to  .say ‘Not 
at  bonie’  the  next  time  you  honor  me  with  a call.” 

“ And  will  you  refuse  to  speak  to  me  when  we 
meet  every  day  at  dinner  ?’’  1 asked.  “ Even  if 
you  do  you  will  not  Ite  able  to  prevent  rny  seeing 
you,  and  I might  content  myself  with  that  as  a 
pit-aller."  The  fact  was  that  1 did  not  think  her 
dismissal  was  meant  to  be  serious. 

“ It  is  true,”  said  she,  her  fingers  still  wander- 
ing over  the  keys,  “ I can’t  send  yon  out  of  the 
house;  tliotigh  of  course  I cun  leave  it  myself, 
ns,  indeed,  I was  thinking  of  doing  at  any  rate. 
Blit  I don’t  quite  like  the  idea  of  striking  my 
tents  and  marching  the  moment  that  the  redoiiht- 
uble  AVari-en  takes  the  field  against  me.  It  would 
be  curious  if  his  coming  here  should  have  the  ef- 
fect of  making  me  stay  a little  longer  than  I had 
intended.” 

“ If  it  has  that  effect  I shall  bless  the  day  of 
his  arrival,”  said  1;  " but  you  make  a mistake  in 
thinking  that  be  has  been  sent  here  by  my  uncle. 


My  uncle  is  much  too  straightforward  to  employ 
stratagems,  and  too  unsuspicious  to  think  that 
they  are  needed ; besides  which,  he  knows  very 
well  that  a word  from  him  would  influence  me 
more  than  anything  that  dear  old  George  Warren 
could  say  or  do.” 

“ Ah  ! then  I think  he  would  do  well  to  speak 
that  word.  Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
not  a matter  of  such  tragic  importance.  In  an- 
other year  or  two,  at  the  very  outside,  you  will 
wonder  what  you  can  ever  have  seen  in  me  that 
was  different  from  other  women.” 

I got  up  and  walked  to  the  piano,  and  resting 
my  arras  upon  it,  looked  down  at  her.  “Do  you 
honestly  think  that?”  I asked. 

8he  went  on  playing,  without  noticing  me ; hut 
when  I re]>entod  my  qiiesiion  she  ceasinl  sudden- 
ly, and  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  with  a ceruain 
wistfulnoss.  *'  1 hwie  it,”  she  answered,  quietly. 
“Neither  you  nor  I wish  to  atrept  life  like  dumb 
animals,  do  we?  Well;  but  if  we  want  to  un- 
derstand it  at  all,  we  must  begin  liy  facing  obvi- 
ous truths,  and  one  obvious  truth  is  tliat  we  ai-c 
all  of  us  perpetually  shifting  and  changing.  It 
cuts  both  a-ays,  don’t  you  see  ? — it  is  half  curse, 
half  ble.ssiiig.  EvervlKHly  inu.'t  have  some  iiio- 
meiits  of  intense  mihappiness.  Yon  would  not 
like  them  to  last  forever,  and  you  can't  expect 
that  happiness,  or  love,  or  fancy,  or  any  other 
pleasant  thing  should  last  either.” 

“ I won’t  make  any  proiesiations,"  I said  ; “ I 
haven’t  much  right  to  do  that,  because,  as  you 
know,  I have  changed  once  already.  Still,  I 
think  a time  may  come  when  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  I am  not  exactly  the  same  as  all  the 
other  men  who  have  felt  your  extraordinary  at- 
traction, and  have  shaken  themselves  free  of  it. 

1 only  wish  you  would  give  me  the  opportunity 
of  doing  some  great  thing  for  your  sake.  Then 
perhaps  yon  would  understand  better.” 

“Take  care!”  she  said,  laughing;  “I  might 
put  you  to  the  test  one  of  these  tine  days.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  I want  difficult  things 
done,  and  I am  not  always  scrupulous.” 

I WHS  about  to  answer  that  if  she  wanted  a 
despot  assassinated  or  a powder-magazine  blown 
up,  I was  the  desperate  man  to  carry  out  her  pur- 
pose ; but  I was  preserved  from  taking  such  rash 
pletlges  hv  the  entrance  of  .Mr.  Sotheran,  who 
was  annoiineod  at  this  moment. 

In  the  presence  of  that  inipertiirbahle  bugbear 
I could  neither  talk  nor  feel  at  my  ease,  and  1 
presently  went  away  to  look  after  George,  whom 
I had  left  in  my  room  an  hour  before,  and  who 
sainted  inv  return  with  a touch  of  impatience, 
saying  tliat  he  h.ad  b<‘giin  to  think  1 w-as  buried 
under  a snow-drift. 

I apologized,  and  lie  answered,  “Oh,  never 
mind;  I can  guess  wliere  you  have  been.  1 
hope  this  snow  won’t  go  on  falling  for  twenty- 
four  hours,”  he  added,  walking  to  the  window. 
“ I must  be  off  home  to-morrow  inoruing,  if  I can 
manage  it.” 

“To-morrow  morning!  Vou  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  you  must  go  so  soon  as  that !"  I ex- 
claimed ; but,  to  tell  the  tnith,  rny  dismay  was 
somewhat  hy|weritical.  Only  the  day  before  1 
had  been  overjoyed  to  see  him,  but  now  I was 
relieved  to  hear  that  he  did  not  mean  to  stay. 
Well  might  Inidy  Coiislanee  declare  that  man- 
kind is  suliject  to  perpetual  change! 

“ I haven’t  any  time  to  waste,  you  see,”  George 
said,  moving  about  the  nxtra,  and  looking  a good 
ileal  embarrassed.  “ I wanted  just  to  see  you, 
you  know,  and — and  to  .say  a few  words.” 

“ Yes,’’  i answered ; “ I know  ; and  it’s  awful- 
ly good  of  you,  old  fellow;  though  yon  have  had 
a long  journey  for  nothing.  I’m  afraid.  Anyhow, 
von  have  done  vonr  best  for  me ; and  no  man  can 
do  more.” 

“ (.)h,  well,”  said  George,  becoming  more  and 
more  fidgety  and  disconcerted,  “ I should  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  got  you  out  of  this  en- 
tanglement, Charley,  and  I can  honestly  say  that 
I would  have  travelled  a great  many  miles  to  do 
that,  if  it  had  .seemed  at  all  possible;  but  I 
mustn't  claim  to  have  come  here  with  that  ob- 
ject. I had  anotluir  reason — ” Hero  George 
came  to  a full  stop,  and  after  knocking  over  a 
pile  of  hooks,  backed  away  from  the  table  until 
the  e<lge  of  a chair  catching  him  behind  the  knees 
causeil  him  to  sit  down  with  ^at  violence. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ out  with  it ! What  are  you 
hesitating  about  ?” 

" It  isn’t  so  ea.sy  to  come  out  with  it,”  replied 
George.  “I — I suppose  you  haven’t  formed  any 
eonjeetnre  ?" 

I said,  “ Not  the  faintest ; I am  completely 
mystified.” 

“No;  I knew  you  wouldn’t  have  suspectetl 
anything ; nolxtdy  would,”  sighed  George ; “ and 
I have  felt  all  along  that  it  was  a piece  of  al- 
most ludicrous  presitmptuonsness  on  my  part  to 
fiream  of  such  a thing.  But  then,  as  you  said 
last  night,  one  can’t  help  one’s  self.” 

“ Oho !”  cried  I ; “so  the  murder’s  out,  and  you 
have  actually  lost  that  well-regulatetl  heart  of 
yours!  Now  I know  why  you  have  become  so 
merciful  to  the  failings  of  others  all  of  a sudden. 
Don’t  talk  about  presumptuousness,  my  dear  fel- 
low ; why,  there  isn’t  a girl  in  all  Norfolk  good 
enough  for  you !” 

“ \Vcll,  now,”  said  George,  hriglitoning  consid- 
erably, “ I am  very  glad  to  hear  ytm  say  that. 
Vou  speak  as  a friend,  of  course,  and  I make  all 
due  deiliictions ; still  it’s  an  immense  comfort  to 
be  encouraged  in  this  way.  I wouldn’t  say  a 
word  to  her,  you  know,  until  I had  seen  you  ami 
made  sure  of— of  your  approval.” 

It  struck  me  that  this  was  paying  an  unusual- 
ly high  tribute  to  the  claims  of  friendship,  but  I 
knew  that  George  had  always  had  a greater  re- 
spect for  my  opinion  than  it  deserved,  and  I was 
quite  ready  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  it  now. 
“ If  you  approve  of  her,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  I shall,”  I declared,  generously. 
“ But  I should  be  better  able  to  judge  of  her,  per- 
haps,  if  you  were  to  tell  mo  her  name.” 

" Eh  ? — her  name  ? ” ejaenlatcd  George,  with  a 


most  ehap-fallcD  air.  “ I thought  you  understood. 
Why,  who  could  it  be,  you  know  ’?  Of  course — 
of  i-ourxe  it’s  Maud — Miss  Dennison,  I mean.’’ 

[to  n*  OOSTINCKU.) 


THE  Bl-t’E\’TE.\MAL  OF  CERH.IX- 
A.MER1LMMS.>I. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  or  early  in  October, 
lfi83,  the  goo<i  ship  Conrnrd,  nearly  ten  weeks 
out  from  London,  enteretl  the  Delaware  River, 
and  on  the  6tb  of  that  inonlb  came  to  anchor  in 
front  of  the  embryo  city  of  Philadelphia,  From 
her  was  landed  a colony  of  thirty-three  German 
immigrants,  the  first  band  of  that  vast  army  from 
the  father- lain!,  which  now  numbers  five  million 
souls,  or  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  L'nit- 
ed  .States.  These  first  German-AincrieHns,  upon 
disembarking  from  their  Mai(fioirrr,  were  wel- 
coined  by  their  leader,  Frascw  D.tNiKi.  Pasto- 
Riofs,  who  had  come  over  ten  months  earlier  to 
prepare  the  way  for  them ; and  under  his  direc- 
tion they  esInbUshed  themselves  upon  the  fertile 
hill-sifle.s  iind  in  the  valleys  water^  by  the  Wis- 
snhieknn  and  M’ingohocking  creeks,  about  eight 
mile.s  from  the  newly  founded  town  of  Philadel- 
phia. Fixtm  William  Pknn  himself  the  tract  of 
country  oecupitsd  by  them  received  the  name  of 
German  Township. 

The  coming  of  these  Germans  from  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  foiiiuling  of  the  State  to 
which  they  and  their  descendants  liave  given  so 
distinctive  a character,  were  almost  contempo- 
nineoiis  events,  for  they  arrivc<l  two  years  after 
William  Pk.vn'  had  been  granted  proprietary 
rights  by  royal  charter,  fifteen  months  after  tlie 
first  location  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
eleven  months  after  tlte  arrival  of  the  founder 
himself.  They  came  hv  direct  invitation  of 
AVilliam  Prsn,  who  had  encountered  the  pecul- 
iar sect  of  Mennonites  to  which  they  belonged 
when  travelling  in  Germany  some  years  before. 
The  .similarity  of  their  tenets  to  those  of  the 
English  Quakers  had  attracted  him  to  them,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  position  to  extend  to  the  Old 
the  hospitality  of  the  New  World,  these  Mennon- 
ites were  among  the  first  to  receive  and  to  accept 
his  invitation. 

Last  week  the  two-hiindredth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  this  little  colony  of  I*ASTORiOfs  was 
celebrated  by  German-Americans  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  blit  particularly  in  those  centres  of 
(ierman  population,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
ami  Newark,  New  Jersey.  In  the  former  place 
the  event  celebrated  w as  made  more  real  by  the 
historic  sun-oumlings  and  a.ssocialions  every- 
where encountered  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
known  as  Germantown.  Among  these,  illustra- 
tions are  shown  on  page  660  of  the  “ 1698 
House,”  the  oldest  in  Germantown ; the  “ Ship 
House,”  which,  over  one  of  its  gable  windows, 
bears  the.  cast  of  a ship  under  full  sail,  sup- 
posed to  repre.sent  the  Coneord  ; and  the  “ Con- 
cord !8cinH)l-House,”  erected  in  1776. 

The  three  days’  celebration  of  the  German  bi- 
centennial, which  was  begun  on  Saturday  the  6th 
inst.,  culminated  on  Monday  the  8th  in  grand 
proeession.s,  the  ranks  of  which  were  swelled  by 
almost  the  entire  adult  male  German  population 
of  the  several  cities  in  which  they  were  formed. 

The  Philadelphia  procession  contained  ten 
thousand  men,  and  was  divided  into  eight  divi- 
sions, of  which  the  first,  or  “ Historic,”  was  full 
of  capitally  conceived  and  ingeniously  prepared 
elTects.  One  of  the  several  “ floats,”  upon  which 
the  tableaux  were  grouped,  bore  the  representa- 
tion of  the  first  rude  log-house  of  the  German 
settlers.  Upon  another  was  seen  a printing  es- 
tablishment of  the  last  century.  In  it  a master 
and  his  apprentices  set  up  the  clumsy  type,  inked 
, the  cumbrous  press,  .and  slowly  work^  off  the 
printed  pages  of  the  first  Bible  printed  in  the 
New  AVorhl  as  Chrlstophrr  Sai’R  did  in  174.3. 
Between  the  floats  were  bodies  of  men  on  horse- 
back or  afoot,  clad  in  the  quaint  costumes  of 
past  oimfiiries.  One  group  was  dreSsed  in  the 
semi  iuilitary  garb  of  tlie  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  Lancers  with  steel  helmets,  heavily 
avmetl  infantry  bearing  eros.s-bow»  and  pikes, 
bodies  of  Continental  troops  in  blue  and  buff 
with  old  flint-locks,  Indians  in  war-paint  and 
feathers,  and  many  other  quaintly  uniformed  and 
armed  bodies  of  men  made  the  historic  division 
the  most  interesting  of  the  eutire  procession. 

In  Newark  the  procession  was  nearly  as  long 
and  as  imposing  os  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
viewed  by  throngs  of  many  thousands.  One 
wagon  in  the  parade  bore  a flaming  banner  with 
the  inscription, 

“ IW8  we  Owned  no  Land. 

1888  we  Own  Oue-tblrd  of  Uio  City." 

Judging  from  appearances  the  Germans  owned 
the  entire  city,  for  German  faces,  flags,  and  gut- 
turals were  seen  and  heard  on  all  sides,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  all  other  sights  and  sounds. 

The  various  industries  that  Gcrinan-Americans 
have  virtimlly  monopolized  were  displayed  in  de- 
tail in  wagons.  Of  these  a ptwe-ssion  an  eighth 
of  a mile  long  was  devoted  to  the  process  of  beer- 
brewing,  ami  exhibited  every  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion, from  the  gathering  of  hops  to  the  driiikhig 
of  tlie  foniiiiiig  beverage  ftxim  huge  taukaixK 

Historical  tableaux  ix*prt>>*ented  William  PKvt 
gntliering  together  a party  of  iiiimtgiaiiU  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Moravian  Brothers  edu- 
cating Indians,  Pastorioi's  declaring  eaelus! 
slavery,  (’HiiLsropnER  Lrnwio  bakmg-^ii^Uer 
W ashisoto.n’s  army,  Ahion,  Grrmasia,  and  tin- 
li'mria  gossiping,  and  AVA.stiiK(;Ti)x,  .‘•irKi  BKV,  aart 
Lapavettk  fraternizing  and  driiikiHj»  bcctf:a>, 
acconling  to  the  vivid  (^rman  iinngiuatUia,ijL^ 
must  have  done  in  days  long  none  by. 

In  Trenton,  Pittsburgh,  Rudmstex^dUqinttaMi^ 
Erie,  and  many  othecaitiBii  nf 
day  WHS  celebrated  with 
nf  p»ns,  speeches^— — 
solute  suspension  of 
man-AmaasMMtand 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THE  LUMBER  INTERESTS  OF 
CHICAGO. 


Ox  the  southwestern  border  of  Chicago  is  an- 
other city  whose  buildings  are  the  tdaekened  piles 
of  lumber,  and  whose  busic.st  highways  are  the 
passages  between,  just  large  enough  to  afford  en- 
trance for  a wagon.  Through  this  district  flows 
the  sluggish  water  of  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  its  current  changing  direction  with 
the  wind,  and  its  odors  unvarying,  except  to  grow 
a little  more  intolerable  when  some  huge  propel- 
ler is  fast  in  the  mud,  and  her  own  screw,  aided 
by  the  tugs  pulling  at  her,  stirs  up  the  oo7,y  bottom. 

Extending  into  the  yards  on  either  hand  arc 
long  slips  from  which  rise  the  gniceful  spars  of 
the  lumber  schooners,  or  the  stumpy  and  blacken- 
ed roasts  of  the  barges.  Some  of  these  carry 
nearly  a million  feet  of  lumber.  The  " lumber 
shovers”  who  unload  them  wear  a leather  apron 
extending  from  the  belt  to  the  knees,  and  lea- 
ther guards  to  protect  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
During  the  cold,  raw  weather  of  early  spring  these 
men  can  be  seen  at  work  strijtped  to  the  waist, 
regardless  of  the  freezing  rain  and  the  brisk  lake 
winds  which  make  sucli  sad  havoc  with  weak 
lungs. 

Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  ob- 
jects through  the  smoky  atmosphere  the  vast 
expanse  is  roofed  wilii  the  sloping  tops  of  the 
lumber  piles.  Here  and  there  ri.ies  a pl.’inmg- 
ndll  or  sa>h  factory,  or  more  conspicuously  the 
huge  grain  elevators,  with  their  iron  roofs  and 
slate-covered  sides.  Tracks  and  siding.-;  admit  U> 
tue  heart  of  tlie  luiuher  district  the  locomotive 
with  its  string  of  cars  of  almost  every  road  in 
the  country,  coming  to  be  loaded  with  the  rough 
lumber,  packing  boxes,  or  the  finer  manufactures 
of  doors,  stair  rails,  and  the  like.  The  trains 
make  quite  a study  of  color  in  the  otherwise 
dingv  prospect.  Even  the  cars  of  the  same  lines 
are  of  different  shades  from  varied  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  air  resounds  with  the  hum  of 
the  planing-mills,  the  snorting  of  the  busy  switch- 
engines,  the  jolting  of  the  wagons  on  the  cordu- 
roy roads,  the  rattling  of  tackles  and  the  whis- 
tling of  tugs  on  the  river.  .Scores  of  chimneys 
and  stacks  fill  the  air  with  smoke,  and  the  breeze 
carries  with  it  tlio  tiiicr  dust  from  the  saw-mills, 
which  finds  snug  lodgment  in  the  eves  of  the  vis- 
itor, whoso  efforts  for  relief  bedaub  iiis  clieeks 
with  the  damp  soot  deposited  there. 

Scattered  about  in  other  lo<-alities,  generallv 
along  the  river,  arc  other  yards,  singly  or  in 
croups,  aggregating  as  large  an  area  as  that  of 
the  “Lumber  District”  just  (icscrihed.  Even  at 
I lie  mouth  of  the  river,  on  artificial  grouuil,  the 
mills  and  lunilter  piles  extend  eastward  half  a 
mile  or  more  beyond  the  site  of  the  old  Light- 
house and  Fort  Dearborn.  The  stock  of  lumber 
on  hand  varies  from  four  to  seven  huiidrod  mill- 
ion feet  of  sawed  stuff  and  timber,  one  to  throe 
hundred  million  shingles,  forty  to  seventy  million 
laths,  with  pickets,  cedar  posts,  etc.,  in  itroportion. 

The  shipments  sometimes  reach  two  hundrwl 
million  feet  of  lumber  and  one  Imndrod  and  fifty 
million  shingles  in  a single  month.  The  local 
trade  amounts  annually  to  over  five  Imndrcd  mill- 
ion feet. 

The  town  of  South  Chicago,  at  the  month  of 
the  Calumet  River,  twelve  miles  south,  has  ex- 
tensive yards,  and,  according  to  the  interested 
parlies,  bid.s  fair  to  rival  the  present  city  in  the 
future.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Cliicago  wish 
the  lumber  trade  was  transferred  entirely  to  tlie 
Calumet,  for  they  look  with  apprehension  upon 
the  acres  of  dry  lumber,  and  fear  a repetition  of 
the  calamity  of  1871.  A fire  getting  gomi  head- 
way in  this  locality,  if  fanned  by  the  strong 
southwest  winds  prevalent  in  the  summer  and  fall, 
l onld  hardly  fail  to  destroy  the  city  as  eomitlete- 
ly  as  before,  despite  the  efforts  of  what  is  called 
the  most  efficient  Fire  Department  in  the  world. 

The  region  which  produces  thi.s  enormous 
quantity  of  lumber  extends  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  half  the  length  of 
the  western  .side.  Reaching  far  into  the  interior 
f f the  Slate  are  streams  which  bring  down  tlie 
logs  rafted  together  to  the  saw-mills  at  the  river 
months.  These  lumber  towns  along  the  shore 
are  wooden  to  the  last  degree.  Many  are  built 
upon  piles  driven  into  tlie  sandy  marshes,  the 
l-uildings  all  frame,  and  even  the  roads  made  of 
sawdust,  into  which  tlie  foot  sinks  as  though  in 
dry  sand.  Their  well  water  is  fretpicntly  as  yel- 
low as  saffmn  from  the  decaying  wood  through 
which  it  comes.  It  seems  almost  a miracle  that 
any  of  the  inhabitants  should  e.scape  if  one  of 
the  forest  fires  wltich  occasionally  sweep  through 
tlie.  lumber  regions  attacked  their  town.  \o 
provision  is  being  made  to  perpetuate  the  for- 
ests, but  they  are  being  cut  down  right  and  left, 
making  it  only  a question  of  time  when  the  white- 
pine  timber  will  he  as  rare  as  rose-wood.  As  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  lumber  interest  re- 
marked, “ We  are  doing  nothing  for  posterity  ex- 
cept to  decree  that  they  .shall  not  build  wooden 
houses.” 

The  lumber  is  brought  to  the  Chicago  market 
chiefly  by  schooners,  propellers,  an<l  barges,  the 
hitter  being  towed  two  or  three  at  a time  by  pow- 
erful tugs.  The  receipts  of  lumber  by  rail,  ex- 
cept from  the  south,  arc  comparatively  light,  al- 
though  the  Chicagoans  think  it  would  make  a 
comfortable  businc.ss  for  what  they  facetiously 
call  the  “suhurVtan  towns,”  »■«.,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  Louis.  The  immensity  of  the  lum- 
ber business  of  Chicago  can  not  be  realized  ex- 
cept by  taking  a drive  through  the  linnber  dis- 
trict, and  spending  an  afternoon  in  the  nK)nis  of 
the  Lumberman’s  Exchange,  poring  t>ver  tlie  .sta- 
tistics compilctl  by  the  secretary.  There  are  two 
hundred  and  twenty  firms  engaged  either  as  bro- 
kers, manufacturer’s,  or  dealers  in  lumber.  Last 
year  one  firm  alone  handled  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  feet,  averaging  in  value  about 
cightwn  dollars  a thousand. 

Besides  this  trade  in  pine,  the  hard-wood  lines 
nrr  in  incrnaslnjt  The  costly -gard 
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woods,  domestic  and  imported,  and  tlie  cheaper 
hard  pine  from  Mississippi,  form  no  inconsidera- 
ble item  in  the  years  receipts.  During  the  last 
venr  the  receipts  of  lumber  at  Cliicago  made  a 
■grand  total  of  •2,t576,757,842  feet,  and  I,215,45B,- 
494  sliiiigles.  Uf  this,  three  hundred  million  feet 
were  of  hard  wood.  The  long-leaf  yellow  pine, 
heavy  almost  as  mahogany,  and  so  pitchy  tliat  a 
sliver  of  it  will  burn  like  a taper,  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  favor  for  interior  work.  Good  selected 
stock  has  a beautifully  figured  grain,  and  when 
darkened  a little  by  time  is  surpassed  in  effect 
by  but  few  of  the  more  expensive  hard  woods. 
The  shipjiing  trade  in  lumber  from  Chicago  ex- 
tends northwest,  west,  and  south  to  the  limits 
of  the  country,  not  always  stopping  there.  Some 
of  the  lumber  towns  of  Michigan  are  active  com- 
petitors for  the  trade  with  the  F^steim  States; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  city  of  railroads  manages 
to  forward  a goodly  amount  into  their  markets. 

Chicago,  being  in  the  centre  of  a vast  system  of 
water  and  rail  transportation  lines,  is  destined  to 
become  a larger  dealer  in  lumber  every  year,  al- 
though now  the  largest  market  for  forest  prod- 
ucts in  the  w orld.  The  millionaire  in  the  metrop- 
olis and  the  section  hand  on  one  of  the  new 
western  railroads  both  buy  the  material  for  their 
homes  from  her  yaixls.  The  boards  for  the  farm- 
ers’ fences  and  the  ties  on  the  road-bed  of  the 
railway  which  carried  him  to  his  Western  home 
pass  tiirough  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  lumber- 
men. The  forests  of  Michigan  are  still  enor- 
mous, and  the  undeveloped  West  demands  their 
wood.  The  trade  is  guaranteed  for  years  to 
come,  and  fortunes  await  those  who  can  skillful- 
ly conduct  it.  Ja-uks  J.  Wait. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  MATRIMONY. 

Thkrk  is  no  more  thankless  task  that  can  fall 
to  tlie  lot  of  a middle-aged  spinster  with  quiet 
tastes  than  that  of  engineering  a young  woman 
of  any  considerable  personal  attractions  across 
Europe.  The  trouble  began  on  the  ocean  steam- 
er ill  the  shape  of  a captain  in  the  United  States 
navy.  At  Paris  it  wa.s  a big  Frencliman  with  a 
nature  like  that  of  a Newfoundland  dog ; at  Mar- 
seilles it  presented  itself  under  the  guise  of  a 
dreamy-eyeil  German ; at  Rome  it  was  a silverv- 
tongued  Italian ; at  Naples  it  concentrated  itself 
in  the  most  violent  and  virulent  fonii  in  the  per- 
son of  a young  American  doctor. 

Mi.ss  Sutherland  was  troubled  w ith  a cough — 
an  entirely  natural  and  appni])riate  thing  to  a 
young  woman  who  exjiosed  herself  in  all  kinds 
of  weathers  on  ship- board  simply  to  know  how  the 
sea  looked  in  a storm.  The  idea  that  that  cough 
needed  a physician’s  care  was  entirely  preposter- 
ous ; hut,  all  tlie  same,  we  had  not  been  in  Naples 
ten  days  before  Miss  SiUlierland's  lungs  were  ns 
nuicli  an  object  of  solicitude  to  Dr.  Manning  as  if 
she  liad  hecii  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 
What  a delightful  thing  a cough  is — one,  that  is, 
which  is  quite  sufficiently  sliglit,  does  not  keep 
tlie  sufferer  awake  at  night,  or  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  the  comfortable  progress  of  existence ! 
There  was  just  enough  reality  toMi.ss  Siitherlantl’s 
cough  to  prevent  her  undertaking  the  fatigue  of 
■A  journey  up  Vesuvius,  but  not  sufficient  to  in- 
terfere with  any  number  of  siimll  excursions  to 
San  .Martino,  C'apo  lii  Monte,  or  anywhere  else 
that  might  1h*  accomplished  within  a reasonable 
iHimher  of  hours.  That  cough  eontrilmttil  to 
.Miss  Sutherland  just  the  one  element  of  attrac- 
tion she  did  not  need.  The  rather  firmly  set  lips 
took  on  quite  a gentle  piteous  expression  when 
the  irritated  throat  was  trying  to  relieve  itself  by 
a fit  of  coughing ; a slight  fever  gave  the  usually 
(.•olorless  elieeks  and  clear  eyes  a brilliancy,  anil 
the  exhaustiou  that  followeil  reduced  the  young 
hady  from  lier  usual  altitude  of  sturdy  independ- 
ence to  a most  fascinating  condition  of  womanly 
wcaknes.s. 

It  very  soon  came  to  be  nnderstooil  that  Miss 
Sutherland’s  carelessness  in  regard  to  her  health, 
her  ignorance,  and  mine  also,  of  Neapolitan  patoix, 
the  vicionsness  of  donkeys,  and  the  cupidity  of 
guides,  made  a mule  escort  almost  a necessity  in 
the  neighborhood  of  .Naples.  Whether  the  ne- 
cessity grew  out  of  the  ready  provision  to  meet 
it,  or  the  provision  out  of  the  necessity,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  argue.  Judging  from  the  iiide- 
pendciico  of  other  lady  travellers,  the  former  the- 
ory seems  the  more  tenable.  During  the  first  of 
these  excursions  Miss  Sutherland  had  something 
of  a body-guard  about  her.  Three  or  four  hands 
at  least  were  put  out  to  help  her  over  every  i-ock 
and  up  every  height.  Presently  the  number  was 
reduced  to  one.  Dr.  Manning  had,  in  fact,  as- 
suinetl  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  rest  of  Miss 
Sutherland’s  movements  that  he  did  over  the 
cough.  That  ailment  had  been  his  especial  charge 
from  the  beginning,  and  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  whatever  else  ap- 
pertained to  tlie  young  lady.  Matters  had  been  in 
this  shape  for  about  a month  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  something  had  begun  to  go  wrong. 
By  using  the  united  intelligence  and  experience 
that  have  fallen  to  my  lot  I arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  Miss  Sutherland  had  regaitied  her 
ImmUIi  she  desired  to  discharge  her  physician. 
I was  not  prepared,  however,  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  nmierUKik  to  do  it.  The  plan  was  re- 
vealed in  the  simple  announcement  that  she  in- 
tended to  change  her  quarters  to  the  island  of 
Capri. 

Unhappily  my  relations  to  Miss  Sutherland  are 
such  that  for  me  to  hear  is  to  obey.  I looked  at 
the  bleak  ni.as.s  of  rock  from  iny  window  and 
shuddered,  it  being  February,  and  the  vaunted 
climate  of  Italy  being  in  fact  as  chill  as  an  Eng- 
lish May.  The  effect  of  the  announcement  iijxm 
me  was,  however,  mild  to  that  which  it  produced 
upon  Dr.  Manning.  They  were  sitting  very  quiet- 
ly when  it  came — she  half  buried  in  a big  arm- 
chair, he  playing  with  the  tassels  of  her  shawl. 

“ Agnes  !” — it  was  a daring  venture  that  with 
her  first  name—”  rou  are  not  going  over  on  that 


bleak  rock  * It  will  be  absolutely  dangerous  for 
you.  As  your  physician  I will  not  allow  it.” 

Now  at  this  moment  the  doctor  had  an  advan- 
tage. Had  he  pushed  it,  dainty  Miss  Sutherland, 
with  her  assumptions  of  dignity  and  firmly  carved 
mouth,  would  have  yielded  that  point  and  the 
rest.  He  blundered,  for  he  added,  very  softly, 

“ Don't  go,  dear.” 

I left  the  room.  I always  do  at  this  stage. 
Miss  Sutherland  is  a thorough  American  iu  re- 
gard to  her  lovers.  An  English  or  a French  girl 
would  have  fled  after  me.  The  young  lady  in 
question  thought  it  quite  proper  that  I should 
retire.  The  matter  in  question  was  quite  per- 
sonal to  herself,  and  required  no  interference 
from  outside  parties.  The  doctor  went  on  blun- 
dering unquestionably ; for  an  hour  later,  when 
she  came  into  my  room,  we  had  the  following 
conversation : 

“ Well  y” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Again  ?” 

“ I liclieve  so.”  This  with  a yawn,  after  which, 
to  all  appearance,  her  whole  attention  was  given 
to  getting  the  hair-pins  out  of  her  hair. 

Capri  U a l>eautiful  island.  The  old  Romans 
had  good  taste,  and  Tiberius  built  twelve  villas 
on  it  wherein  to  amuse  him.self  during  leisure 
hours.  At  the  same  time  middle-aged  women 
will  get  the  rheumatism  in  damp  places.  We 
had  nut  taken  more  than  a dozen  donkey-rides, 
ascended  Mount  Solario,  and  made  the  trip  to 
Anacapri,  when  certain  twinges  in  rny  joints 
warned  me  of  the  probability  of  being  laid  up 
six  weeks  in  a little  jjeHKion  perched  on  one  of 
the  steepest  rocks  in  the  Mediterranean.  My  ex- 
pevicnceil  eyes  also  informed  me  that  Miss  Suth- 
erland was  not  precisely  herself.  My  diagnosis 
of  the  case  was  soon  made  out  to  my  own  satis- 
faction. She  was  trx’ing  to  live  up  to  the  lines 
of  her  muutli,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  way 
round  the  heart.  The  doctor’s  stuphlily  had  un- 
doubtedly cost  him  a rejection.  But  when  a 
young  lady  flees  to  an  Hlmo.st  desert  island  to 
avoid  the  proximity  of  an  obnoxious  suitor,  and 
tlien  spends  most  of  her  time  gazing  acniss  the 
sea  in  the  direction  whore  he  is  supjwseil  to  iie, 
it  may  explain  the  matter  perfectly  to  say  that 
she  is  admiring  Vesuvius ; but  if  it  does,  the  per- 
.soii  who  accepts  the  explanation  has  not  much 
exjierieiice  of  young  women. 

Is  tliei'e  anything  in  this  world  much  more  ex- 
ci'iiciatiiig  than  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism ? This  was  precisely  what  Miss  Suth- 
erland’s caprices  in  regard  to  her  lovers  had 
btonght  me  to.  For  two  weeks  I lay  upon  my 
be<i  a hideous  mass  of  nsl  flannel,  racked  with 
pain,  and  hating  Capri  with  the  intensity  of  one 
of  the  captives  of  old  Tiberius.  During  this  time 
Mi.ss  ,‘sutticrliind  developed  into  one  of  the  gen- 
tlest and  tenderesi  nurses  that  ever  took  care  of 
the  victim  of  her  own  imprudence.  The  jtroces.s 
of  Uii  tnrc  was  going  on,  six  weeks  being  the  al- 
leged periiai  for  the  iiirtainmatorv  demon  to  hold 
sway,  when  one  iiioriiing  the  familiar  face  of  Dr. 
Manning  appeared  almvc  iiiy  lied.  For  two  min- 
utes I positively  lost  .sight  of  the  pain  in  my 
joints  to  wonder  if  lie  had  been  sent  for.  Miss 
Sutherland  took  the  very  first  opportunity  to  in- 
fonn  me  that  he  had  not.  We  were  indelite*.!  for 
his  presence  to  the  fact  that  some  lesidents  of 
Capri  had  told  him  tliat  both  tiic  English  ladies 
at  the  jx-itxion  were  ill.  the  elder  one  very  ill. 

If  anything  will  alleviate  the  pangs  of  acute 
rheumatism  it  is  having  two  young  people  about 
one  l)Otli  of  whom  are  clearly  in  love  with  each 
other,  while  each  is  ready  to  die  rather  than  make 
the  first  sign.  The  attitude  of  the  doctor  was 
magnificent.  He  had  clearly  come  to  Capri  to 
save  if  pos.sible  the  lives  of  two  women  imperiled 
by  the  abominable  willfulness  of  one.  His  re- 
covery from  the  effect  of  Miss  Sutherland’s  fas- 
cinations appeared  to  bo  complete.  He  adminis- 
tered a cough  mixture  which  nauseated  the  voung 
lady,  but  took  no  further  interest  in  lier  ailments. 
Me  he  nursed  with  an  eiitlnisiasni  and  devotion 
not  to  be  describeil.  1 doubt  if  any  rheumatic 
spin.ster  in  red  flannel  was  ever  so  cared  for  be- 
foi-e.  For  four  weeks  1 was  the  object  of  the 
most  assiduous  attentions  from  two  young  peo- 
ple scarcely  on  speaking  terms  w ith  each  other. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  more  I was  able  to  walk 
aliout.  Another  fortnight  and  I was  pronounced 
able  to  ride  a donkey.  By  this  lime  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  as  Dr.  Maiming  felt  no  interest 
whatever  in  Miss  Sutherland,  the  attendance  of  a 
physician  might  have  been  dispcn.sod  with.  The 
Baroness  Burdett-Coiitts  had  just  mamed  a man 
forty  years  younger  than  herself,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  ease  was  not  parallel.  Nobody  on  earth 
would  have  imagined  for  a moment  that  the  doc- 
tor was  in  love  with  me. 

There  is  nothing  to  do  at  Capri  but  make  ex- 
cursions on  donkeys.  My  return  to  health  was 
to  be  celebrated  by  a donkey  exouraion.  and  the 
arrangements  for  it  finally  brought  out  from  the 
doctor  that  after  the  day  was  over  he  would  be- 
take liim.self  to  Naples.  Up  to  tliis  time  Miss 
Sutlierland’s  imperturbability  had  Iteen  ahua^t 
etjual  to  tliat  of  her  lover.  This  announcement 
brought  a feverish  color  to  her  cheeks,  and  fram 
the  magnificent  repose  of  her  usual  manner  she 
took  to  exhibiting  what  in  an  elderly  woman 
would  have  been  described  as  “ fidgets.” 

The  objective  point  of  our  excursion  was  the 
villa  of  Tiberius  that  is  in  the  best  repair.  There 
is  a great  choice  of  them,  eac'i  one  more  like  a 
mass  of  dilapidated  brick  cellars  than  the  last. 
W c started  on  a sunny  morning,  on  two  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  refractory  donkeys  that  Capri 
produces.  The  doctor  preferred  to  walk,  which 
he  did  by  my  side.  Each  donkey  was  conducted 
by  a peasant  woman  with  immense  ear-rings  and 
no  shoes.  Now  to  these  creatures  had  l>een  giv- 
en the  directions  by  an  obliging  landlady  to  take 
us  through  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  isl- 
and to  the  villa.  The  donkey  woman  of  Capri 
is  an  indescribable  mixture  of  man,  woman,  and 
beast.  They  are  ae  strong  as  men,  as  loquacious 
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as  women,  as  stupid  and  obstinate  u tli«r«*. 
donkeys.  In  this  instance,  however,  they  did!! 
they  were  bid.  wo  u 


Sutlterland  in  advance,  and  the  doctor  "Sh  £ 
hand  on  my  saddle,  exhibiting  all  the 
that  a young  man  naturally  feels  toward  a 
klcd  spinster  of  fifty,  when  there  was  a haltl 
the  part  of  the  donkeys,  and  a chorus  from  tl«i 
women : “ Signora ! signora ! Val  di  Matrimoeio 
signora  ! val  di  Matnmonio !" 

Miss  Sutherland  had  not  caught  the  words  and 
indignant  at  the  additional  outburst  of  nUoi*  in 
quired;  “What  is  the  matter  with  them?  ul 
anything  extraordinary?” 

i have  a wholesome'terror  of  Miss  Sutherland'* 
moods,  but  the  doctor  had  apparently  surrirel 
his,  for  he  answered,  verv  coolly,  “lYe  are  an- 
parently  upon  the  verge  of  the  ‘ ’Talley  of  Matri 
mony,'  and  the  donkey  women  are  caliineourjt 
tentiun  to  the  fact.”  ® 

There  wa.s  a silence  that  under  the  cirenm 
stances  was  painful.  Miss  Sutherland  tried  to 
look  dignified  from  the  top  of  her  donkey— at  in. 
possible  thing  even  for  her.  The  doctor  succeed- 
e<l  without  trying  in  looking  savagely  bitter  from 
his  position  at  the  tail  of  mine. 

To  relieve  the  situation  I 0|>ened  Baedeker. 

“ ' The  so-called  Val  di  Mitromonia,  sometime* 
called  Matrimony  by  the  islanders,  descends  east- 
ward  to  the  sea  at  tlie  base  of  the  Tuoro  Grande.' ' 

“ Ah,”  said  the  doctor.  “ it  certainly  does  de- 
scend eastward.” 

I went  on ; 

“ ‘ The  Grotto  di  Mitromanin,  or  Grotto  of  Mit'n 
ras,  a shrine  of  the  Persian  god  of  the  mn,t(i 
which  one  himdied  and  thirty  steps  descend-  ' 
Tins  time  Mis.s  Sutherland  was  ready  with » 
remark. 

“ We  must  see  the  grotto,  by  all  means." 

To  this  I objected  on  the  score  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  step.«,  and  the  doctor  agreed 
with  me. 

1 shall  always  think  that  it  was  the  peculUrlt 
chilly  and  disagreeable  tone  of  the  doctor's  roice 
that  sent  Miss  Sutherland  so  precipitately  toward 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  In  half  a moment  she  wj! 
off  her  donkey  and  explaining  in  her  dioiceft 
Italian  to  a group  of  women  and  small  boystkt 
she  would  not  have  either  tlieir  assistance  or  their 
company  in  descending  the  ragged  steps.  The 
peasants  shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  and  shriek- 
ed, half  in  warning,  half  in  fiirv,  at  being  disap 
pointed  of  their  soldi.  The  doctor  never  mored 
a muscle,  and  in  two  minutes  more  the  girl  wu 
out  of  sight.  By  way  of  relief  to  his  mind  and 
my  own  nerves,  we  began  to  discourse  eloquently 
on  Italian  scenery.  Finally  the  subject  could  not 
be  avoided  any  longer. 

“ Doctor,”  said  I,  “ find  out  if  you  can  from 
these  women  how  long  it  ought  to  take  todesewi 
to  that  grotto  and  come  back  again." 

Tlie  labor  of  this  investigation  was  dreadful. 
The  doctor  talked  and  the  women  screamsd. 
Time  enough  was  consumed  to  hare  lost  a donn 
lives,  when  he  announced  as  the  result  of  hi* 
struggles  that  Miss  Sutherland  should  hare  re- 
turned long  ago. 

“ Doettir,”  1 exclaimed,  “ that  girl  hw  broken 
her  neck.” 

“ Well !” 

“ Well !”  I shrieked.  “ Is  it  possible  you  don't 
care  anything  about  it  ?” 

“ On  'the  contrary,  I am  rather  pleased  at  such 
an  appropriate  diiu>iiem)U.  She  has  broken 
my  heart,  nearly  lost  you  your  life,  and  what  coul  i 
possibly  be  more  suitable  than  for  hertofiDL«!i 
by  breaking  her  own  neck  ?" 

This  was  a pretty  speech  from  a man  in  low. 
“ Will  you  go  down  and  look  for  her?" 

“ Certainly,  if  you  will  go  with  me.  We  sbal 
probably  find  her  sitting  on  a rock  politely  indil 
ferent  to  our  feelings,  and  medilatiiig on  hetneit 
new  bonnet.” 

He  positively  declined  to  go  unle.*s  I went  with 
him.  Further  solicitude  on  Miss  Sutherland  * be 
half  it  wa.s  not  in  Dr.  Manning’s  programme  le 
bestow.  Hand  in  hand,  and  a.ssisted  by » suirey 
peasant  woman,  we  scrambled  down  that  bomb  e 
precipice.  The  shrine  of  the  Persian  god,  a »'« 
witli  arches  and  walls  of  brick,  was  passed,  ut 
no  sign  of  Miss  Sutherland’s  presence.  ^ 
Presently,  looking  orer  a small  cliff,  ** 
the  young  woman  half  sitting,  half  lying.  (*"  * 

"Is  anyihiiig  the  matter?"  the  doctor calW 

" No,  nothing— not  exactly.”  The 
exactly  those  Miss  Sutherland  would  have  iW 
to  utter  in  her  firmest  tone.  The  tone  fb 
utter  them  in  was  one  that  denoted  an  ago . 
suppressed  pain.  . ..  . v , 

The  doctor  heard  it  quite  as  well  as  I did, 
he  did  not  move.  , 

“ Will  you  come  up,  or  shall  I come  d 

By  this  time  we  could  see  the 
face!  The  doctor  t(K>k  two  steps  forward 

Miss  .'Sutherland,  Spartan  that  she  was.Jiri 
borne  all  -^lie  could  bear.  Both  a™  _ 
stretcheii  out,  and  the  wcake.-'l  kind 
answered : 

“ I can  not  come.  Coino  to  me. 

There  was  really  ‘‘ ^ 'J J' 
matter  with  Miss  Sutherland  u 
and  a dislocated  shoulder  , her  or 

What  a piece  of 'work  it 
that  dreadful  hill ! And  I'""' rih 
to  get  her  all  the  way  back  to  eres 

out  killing  her? 

as  he  handed  her  first  tntl 

of  the  stout  peasants  that 
burden.  That  was  the  only  sign  o 
either  part.  thee  f ““ 

The.  doctor  mainges  his  w"- 
doubt  about  that  ^ iUKSi 
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grorea  of  Capri,  when  Misa  Putherland’a  ankle 
was  fully  mended  and  her  shoulder  settled  in  its 
rightful  place,  I don’t  pretend  to  uiideistund. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  him,  but  ns  for  me,  wlien 
I underUke  my  ne.xt  charge,  I hope  she  will  be  a 
commonplace  young  person  with  red  hair  and 
cross-eyed.  

MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE-DAY. 

Th*  seventy-third  anniversary  of  Mexican  in- 
dependence was  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, The  festivities  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
were  unusually  brilliant,  and  the  military  display 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

Mexico  has  seen  many  changes  since  Septem- 
ber, 1810,  when  the  bravo  little  parish  priest  Mi- 
r,i-£L  Hidalgo,  with  his  small  band  of  patriots, 
made  a stand  Lr  liberty  and  freedom  from  Span- 
ish tyranny  in  Dolores,  a little  out-of-the-way  town 
in  the  State  of  Guanajuato.  Poor  Uldalgo  was 
captured  and  shot  for  his  pains,  but  the  fire  he 
had  kindled  blazed  higher  and  higher.  When 
the  Spanish  armies  trampled  it  to  ashes  in  one 
place,  it  sprang  forth  with  renewed  energy  in 
another.  It  was  the  liberty  of  the  New  World 
combating  the  Old  World  rule  of  kings,  and 
there  was  only  one  way  in  which  it  could  end. 
Eleven  years  after  Hidalgo’s  small  beginning, 
what  was  left  of  the  Spanish  forces  sail^  away 
eastward,  and  Mexico  was  left  to  build  up  its  re- 
public. It  has  had  a very  hard  time  of  it,  for  its 
population  has  not  been  an  easy  one  to  control. 
The  building  went  on  slowly — indeed,  it  fell  over 
occasionally  into  an  empire — but  the  true  spirit 
has  always  lived,  and  the  result  is  that  to-day 
Mexico  stands  firm  as  a large  and  flourishing  re- 
public, with  liberal  institutions,  an  extetisive  free- 
school  system,  and  a rapidly  iticreasing  mercan- 
tile prosperity. 

Free  ^uedtion  is  one  of  the  sti-otige.st  founda- 
tions for  nutionul  welfare,  and  in  this  paiticu- 
lar  Mexico  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Mr.  Bish- 
op, in  his  admirable  book  on  Old  Merico  and  lirr 
PmetiK-es,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Har- 
per k Brothers,  says : “ Education  is  found  to  be 
provided  for  iti  a manner  that  awaken.s  admiia- 
tion  and  surprise.  The  primary  schools  are  least 
looked  after,  but  the  pupils  who  pass  through 
these  with  a disposition  to  go  further  have  an 
array  of  advantages  open  to  them  at  the  capital 
superior  to  anything  of  a parallel  sort  in  the 
United  States.  The  government  maintains  na- 
tional schools,  respectively,  of  engineering,  law, 
medicine,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  trades 
(for  both  sexes),  a Conservatory  of  Music,  an 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a library  provided 
with  an  edifice  that  New  York  well  might  envy. 
The  schools  are  open  without  money  and  without 
price  to  all,  and  there  are  even  funds  to  provide 
hoard,  lodging,  and  pocket-money  for  students 
from  a distance,  who  ai-e  selected  on  easy  condi- 

“ The  principal  text-books  in  the  higher  schools 
are  studied  in  French  or  English,  and  the  recita- 
tions are  conducted  in  the  same  languages ; so 
that,  wlmt  is  so  rare  with  us,  graduates  emerge 
from  these  schools  very  tolerable  linguists  with- 
out ever  itaving  been  out  of  their  own  country.” 

The  writer  remembers  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred in  a small  Mexican  city  several  years  since. 
A measure  was  before  the  Common  Council  for 
the  improvement  and  better  lighting  of  the  Zocalo, 
or  public  square.  The  measure  was  finally  voted 
down  because  there  was  not  sufficient  means  at 
hand  to  carry  it  out  without  encroaching  on  the 
school  fund,  and  on  no  account  must  that  be 
touched.  The  schools  in  question  were  scattered 
over  quite  a large  district,  and  were  attended  for 
the  most  part  by  Indian  children.  They  wore 
well  sustained  in  all  departments.  I have  often 
talked  with  the  Indians  in  that  locality,  and  have 
been  astonished  at  their  intelligence.  The  Indian 
is  Mexico’s  greatest  problem,  and  education  ap- 
pear to  be  the  qtiickest  way  of  solving  it. 

This  Indian  population,  vastly  outnumbering 
the  whites,  adds  a strangely  picturesque  element 
to  holiday  festivities,  for  these  dark-skinned  peo- 
I>le,  despite  their  solemn  countenance,  have  a keen 
love  of  excitement  and  display.  Independence- 
day  celebration  in  Mexico  city  begins  at  midnight ; 
and  at  that  hour  on  September  15,  while  bells 
were  ringing,  cannon  firing,  and  the  President  and 
other  public  officials  were  marching  to  the  great 
meeting  in  the  National  Theatre,  the  Zocalo  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  presented  a curious  sight. 
There  were  gathered  Indians  of  all  ages,  whole 
families  who  had  tramped  in  from  distant  parts 
of  the  valley  to  be  on  hand  at  daybreak  that  they 
might  not  lo^  even  the  booming  of  the  sunrise 
cannon.  Grouped  around  blazing  pine-knot  fires, 
built  in  pans  balanced  on  tripods,  they  talked  in 
their  own  wild  language,  ate  tortillas,  strummed 
guitars,  sang  and  danced,  while  the  flickering 
flame  threw  fantastic  light  on  their  forms  envel- 
oped in  seraim  and  rebozot,  until,  overcome  by 
sleep  and  puiqne,  they  sank  down  in  heaps  on  the 
pavement. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  all 
Mexico  city  was  awake,  preparing  for  the  day. 
Bells  rang  from  every  tower,  cannon  thundered, 
and  the  green,  white,  and  red  banner  floated  from 
every  balcony  and  house-top.  Troops  of  soldiers 
paraded  the  street  with  bauds  of  music.  By  nine 
o’clock  the  square  in  front  of  the  palace  was 
crowded  with  military.  Officers  mounted  on  mag- 
nificent horses,  gayly  caparisoned,  da.shed  up  and 
down ; Indiana  crowded  around  by  thousands ; In- 
dian women  squatted  on  the  curb^stone  before  lit- 
tle furnaces,  frying  spoonfuls  of  mince-meat  and 
pepper  rolled  up  in  a tortilla,  or,  with  a bright- 
eyed pappoose  strapped  on  their  back,  rushed 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  between 
the^  files  of  soldiers,  like  cows  before  a railroad 
train.  At  length  the  President  passed  from  the 
palace  to  the  grand  stand  in  the  Z6calo,  while 
cannons  saluted,  and  the  cathedral  hells  rang  a 
merry  chime.  There  were  speeches,  reading  of 


poems,  and  music.  The  crowd  surged  to  and  fro. 
Finally  a movement  ran  through  the  long  line 
of  infantry,  and  the  procession  liegan  to  march. 
Fine  military  bands,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  Indians,  stnick  up  inspiring  strains.  Notice- 
able in  the  ranks  were  the  artillery,  with  howitz- 
ers mounted, on  sturdy  little  donkeys  capable  of 
scaling  the  steepest  mountain  pasiies;  the  ca- 
dets from  the  military  school  at  Tncubava,  hand- 
some young  fellows  in  neat  dark  uniforms,  with 
black  nodding  plumes  on  their  hats;  the  ambu- 
lance corps,  the  cavalry,  and,  most  promincut  of 
all,  the  Rurales,  or  country  guard,  which  are  per- 
haps the  finest  body  of  cavalry  in  the  world.  They 
are  all  picked  countrymen,  men  born  on  horse- 
back, and  they  stride  their  spirited  chargers  like 
cenUurs.  Mr.  Bishop  sa.vs : “ The  Rurales  have 
something  in  their  cut — the  buff  leather  jackets, 
crossed  by  ample  sword  belts,  the  wide  gray  felt 
hats — of  the  troopers  of  Cromwell.  Each  has  a 
rifle  in  his  holster  at  the  saddle-lmw,  and  a gray 
and  scarlet  blanket  strappeii  behind  him.  No- 
thing could  be  more  spirited  in  color  than  these 
costumes  dismounted  beside  a cactus -tree,  or 
thrown  out  against  the  blue  of  di.stant  mountains.” 

It  is  said  that  when  these  Rurales  were  organ- 
ized by  PoRFiRio  Diaz,  with  the  special  object  of 
breaking  up  the  bandit  hordes  which  made  trav- 
elling in  the  country  at  that  time  a thing  of  ter- 
ror, the  wily  chief  selected  the  leadei-s  and  many 
of  the  men  from  among  these  same  bandits.  Fed 
and  clothed  by  government,  and  set  to  guard  the 
very  roads  where  they  them.selves  had  been  the 
depi-edators,  they  were  bound  in  honor  to  keep 
the  peace,  for  every  robbery  which  might  occur 
it  would  be  a sign  of  weakness  on  their  part  not 
to  have  prevented.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
fact  that  since  the  organization  of  the  Rurales 
highway  robberies  in  the  rural  districts  have  been 
few  and  insignificant. 

As  the  procession  winds  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  gradually  vanishes  among  the  crowd  in 
Plateros  Street,  one  follows  it,  seeing  ns  in  a 
dream  other  crowds  than  this  peaceLl  assem- 
blage of  188.3.  Over  this  same  ground,  and  fol- 
lowing this  same  direction,  rushed  Cortez  and  his 
men  in  their  terrible  rout  from  the  Aztec  capital, 
followed  by  crowds  of  hooting  Indians,  whose  de- 
scendants crowd  the  streets  to-day.  Later  on — 
two  centurie.s  later — Plateros  Street  became  the 
residence,  by  government  decree,  of  the  workers 
in  precious  metals,  and  received  the  name  which 
it  still  bears,  signifying  plate-workers,  and  here 
are  still  clustered  the  richer  jewelers’  shops  of 
the  country.  Up  this  street  r^e  General  Scott, 
galloping  in  from  Chapultepec  to  take  possession 
of  the  government  buildings  after  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Mexican  forces  in  1847.  And  in  the  church 
of  the  Profess,  built  a hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Hidalgo,  how  many  stormy  meetings  have 
taken  place,  how  many  “plana”  and  “ pronuncia- 
mientos”  have  been  matured ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  troublous  days  are 
over  forever  for  Mexico,  and  that  for  all  coming 
time  Plateros  Street  will  roraain,  as  it  is  now,  a 
brilliant  thoroughfare,  where  jewels  glisten  in  the 
shop  windows,  where  peaceful  proces.sions  parade 
in  gorgeous  array,  and  where  crowds  of  fair  dames 
go  a-.shopping,  or  drive  in  handsome  carriages  on 
their  way  to  the  afternoon  promenade. 

Helen  S.  Cosant. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  PAGE  OF 
HISTORY. 

In  these  days,  when  Italy  is  believed  to  have 
entered  into  a strong  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive with  Germany  and  Austria,  a peculiar  in- 
terest attaches  to  a hitherto  unpublished  letter  of 
the  Count  Cavour,  giving  a detailed  account  of 
his  interviews  with  Louis  Napoleon,  just  before 
the  war  of  1859.  This  important  and  piquant 
recital  is  given  in  the  Pemei^frama  of  Milan.  It 
is  printed  in  French,  and  was  probably  written  in 
that  tongue,  and  bears  date  at  Baden,  the  ‘i4th  of 
July,  1858.  The  Count  Cavour  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  met  at  Plombieres,  in  the  Yosges ; 
their  first  conversation  lasted  from  11  a.m.  to  3 
P.M.,  and  at  4 it  was  renewed  in  the  course  of  a 
drive,  in  which  the  Emperor  held  the  reins  him- 
self over  “ a pair  of  American  horses.”  At  the 
moment  of  Cavour’s  entrance  in  the  morning  the 
Emperor  plunged  in  medioA  rrx,  with  a declaration 
which  a quarter  of  a century  later  conveys  a strik- 
ing impression  of  the  peculiar  faith  which  this 
sovereign  considered  himself  bound  to  observe. 

“ He  began,”  writes  the  Count,  “ by  .saying  that 
he  had  decided  to  support  Sardinia  with  all  his 
power  in  a war  against  Austria,  provided  that  the 
war  should  be  undertaken  for  a cause  that  wa.s 
not  revolutionary,  and  that  could  be  justified  in 
the  eyes  of  the  diplomacy,  and  still  more  of  the 
public  opinion,  of  Europe  and  of  France.”  On 
this  inviuition  Cavour  entered  on  “ the  search  for 
this  cause.”  He  suggested  Austrian  evasion  of 
the  commercial  treaty  with  Sardinia.  The  Em- 
peror found  the  pretext  insufficient  “ for  a war 
destined  to  change  the  map  of  Europe.”  The 
Count  then  brought  forward  certain  claims  of 
illegal  extension  of  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  The 
Emperor  said  they  had  been  produeed  and  ig- 
nored in  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1866.  “My 
position,”  the  Count  says,  “ was  becoming  em- 
barrassing. I had  nothing  else  very  definite  to 
suggest.  The  Emperor  came  to  my  rescue,  and 
we  set  ourselves  to  running  over  all  the  Italian 
states,  hunting  for  this  cause  of  war  so  difficult 
to  find.  After  having  traversed  the  whole  pen- 
insula, we  got,  almost  without  suspecting  it,  to 
Massa  and  Carrara,  and  there  we  discovert  what 
we  had  been  looking  for  with  so  much  ardor." 
The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  subjects  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  were  to  be  incited  to  pre- 
sent their  grievances.  Victor  Emanuel  should 
support  them  in  “ a haughty  and  menacing  note.” 
The  Duke,  relying  on  Austria,  would  respond  “ in 
an  impertinent  manner.”  The  Ring  would  occu- 
py .Massa,  and  “ the  war  would  commence.”  The 


Emperor  thought  that  such  a commencement  of 
the  conflict  would  be  popular  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  Europe  and  England,  “since,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Puke  of  Modena  was  look^  upon 
as  the  scapegoat  (bone  emmiairt)  of  despotism.” 

After  this  chariningly  frank  arrangement,  the 
Count  and  Emperor  proceeded  to  “ regulate  the 
future  of  Italy”  by  a plan  which  was  not  carried 
out,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe. 
“ Afterward,”  says  Cavour,  “ the  Emperor  asked 
me  what  France  should  have,  and  if  your  Majesty 
would  cede  Savoy  and  Nice.”  The  Count  thought 
France  “might  have”  .Savoy,  hut  that  it  would 
violate  “ the  principle  of  nationalities”  to  turn 
over  Nice.  “Thereupon  the  Emperor  caressed 
his  mustaches  several  times,  and  contented  him- 
self with  adding  that  these  were  for  him  second- 
ary questions,  which  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  to  consider.” 

The  afternoon  interview  was  taken  up  mainly 
with  the  propo.sed  marriage  of  the  Prince  Napo- 
leon to  the  Princess  Clothilde,  daughter  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  The  King  had  received  it  with  hesi- 
tation on  account  of  the  Prince’s  bad  reputation. 
The  Count  in  his  letter  argues  strongly  in  bis  fa- 
vor, and  quoting  the  Emperor’s  remark  that  the 
Prince  was  “ better  than  his  reputation,  and  had 
a very  good  heart,”  remarks : “ That  his  heart  is 
good  there  is  unanswerable  proof  in  the  ctm- 
stancy  he  has  shown  toward  his  friends  and  to- 
ward his  mistresses.”  This  droll  plea  for  a suit- 
or for  the  hand  of  a young  princess  throws  a flood 
of  light  on  the  Count’s  remark,  “ History  shows 
that  princesses  arc  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a 
sad  life.”  Happily  there  is  now  no  Emperor  who 
can,  and  no  King  of  Italy  who  need,  be  party  to 
such  negotiations  as  Cavour’s  letter  describes. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

With  the  departure  of  the  summer  residents 
of  Newport  comes  the  return  of  a winter  resident 
of  many  seasons.  For  ten  years  an  old  sea-gull 
that  has  come  to  be  known  as  Dick  has  made 
his  appearance  early  in  Getober  at  the  light-ship. 
He  remains  all  winter,  gets  his  food  on  board  the 
ship,  and  disappears  in  the  spring.  Nobody 
knows  where  Dick  spends  his  summers. 

Writing  of  the  departure  of  President  Arthur 
from  Newport,  a correspondent  says : “ Wc  have  a 
very  novel  and  beautiful  way  of  saluting  Pre.si- 
dents  and  distinguished  guests.  Yesterday  there 
were  twenty-two  torpedo  explosions  at  the  naval 
station  in  the  harbor.  Some  of  these  threw  a 
column  of  water  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in  the 
air.  It  is  a very  grand  sight,  especially  at  night, 
with  the  electric  light  thrown  on  the  water.” 

The  Toronto  GMtt  finds  in  a li.st  of  the  mill- 
ionaires of  New  York  the  name  of  one  who  used 
to  be  a printer  in  the  office  of  that  paper  at  a 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a week. 

Mrs.  Bode,  of  Milwaukee,  sued  her  neighlmr, 
Mr.  Mehler,  for  the  value  of  a gold  ring  which 
a tame  raven  belonging  to  him  stole  from  a 
bench  on  which  she  had  laid  it  while  washing 
in  her  back  yard.  When  the  papers  were  .served 
on  Mr.  Meliler  he  asked  the  constable.  “ Vy  dond 
you  got  dot  pird  taken  to  shail  ?”  He  was  final- 
ly convinced  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
bird’s  conduct,  and  he  paid  the  woman  for  the 
ring,  and  settled  the  casts  of  the  action. 

It  is  said  that  banjo-playing  is  to  be  more 
fashionable  this  winter  than  ever  before,  and 
that  the  popularity  of  the  accomplishment  prom- 
ises to  open  a field  in  which  superannuated  negro 
minstrels  will  find  occupation  as  instructors. 

A writer  in  the  .Atlanta  Conxtitution  confesses 
himself  puzzled  by  the  question  why  the  designa- 
tion of  “ moonshiner”  is  applied  to  “ our  wayward 
countryman  who  persistently  evades  the  law, 
eludes  the  exciseman,  and  bereaves  the  Trea- 
sury.” The  operations  of  the  moonshiner  are 
never  conduct^  by  the  light  of  the  moon;  in- 
deed, there  are  seasons  when  the  lunar  influence 
is  supposed  to  confuse  his  chemistry,  sour  his 
sweet-mash,  and  destroy  the  most  valued  proper- 


ties of  his  popular  product.  It  is  probable  that 
he  is  called  a moonshiner  for  the  same  reason 
that  has  fastened  the  de.«ignation  “ moonlighter” 
to  the  individual  in  the  petroleum  regions  whose 
occupation  is  the  illicit  explosion  of  glycerine  in 
the  depths  of  oil  wells  in  evasion  of  the  patent 
laws.  The  moonlighter’s  aversion  to  moonlight 
is  second  only  to  his  dislike  for  sunlight. 

There  arc  those  who  complain  because  the 
president  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  wrote  “your  lordship”  and  “lord” 
twenty  times  in  two  brief  notes  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge,  one  inviting  him  to  a recep- 
tion, and  the  other  begging  that  he  will  consult 
his  own  convenience  in  naming  the  day. 

Protab  Mazoomdar,  a learned  gentleman  from 
India,  who  is  recxiiving  the  hospitalities  of  Bos- 
ton, is  quoted  as  having  said  that  the  memorials 
which  the  English  w-ould  leave  in  that  country, 
should  they  ever  depart,  “ would  be  beer  bottles 
in  the  Himalayas,  and  half-burned  stumps  of  ci- 
gars in  the  valleys.” 

It  is  authoritatively  dcnieil  by  a Roman  Catho- 
lic organ  in  the  West  that  Sitting  Bull  has  eome 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  can  not  give  up  one  of 
his  wives  as  a condition  of  his  being  received 
into  the  Catholic  (’hurch.  A bishop  avers  that 
that  battered  child  of  the  wilderness  is  “ still  tin- 
der instruction,”  and  that  be  hopes  soon  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  as  a full-fledged 
convert.  It  is  not  stated  whether  there  is  to  be 
a special  dispensation  in  respect  to  his  domestic 
arrangements. 

For  the  past  three  months  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister in  Washington  has  been  leading  a very  se- 
cluded life,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  a victim  of 
geuuiue  homesickness. 

Ruskin  characterizes  the  making  of  “ love 
matche.s”  as  “ mob  courtship,”  and  says  there  are 
no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the  general 
danger  and  degradation  of  the  method. 

The  bi  centennial  of  the  first  arrival  of  Ger- 
mans in  North  America  was  not  celebrated  in 
New  York,  although  the  German  population  here 
is  larger  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world  ex- 
cepting two.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  jubilee 
in  Philadelphia  recalled  Pepys’s  description  of 
the  mother  of  William  Penn— “a  well-looked, 
fat,  short,  old  Dutch  woman,  but  one  that  hath 
been  pretty  handsome,  and,  I believe,  hath  more 
wit  than  her  husband.” 

It  has  been  discovered  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  George  Washington  was  a good  man, 
and  weighed  two  hundred  and  nine  pounds. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  prepared 
a table  which  shows  the  number  of  men  twenty- 
one  years  old,  or  older,  in  the  Southern  States 
who  have  not  learned  to  write.  The  figures  af- 
ford opportunity  for  interesting  comparisons  as 
to  the  relative  illiteracy  of  the  white  and  black 
races.  In  Missouri  there  are  40,665  white  men 
who  can  not  write,  and  19,028  colored  men  whose 
education  is  similarly  deficient.  The  figures  for 
Kentucky  are,  64,956  white  and  43,177  colored ; 
for  Tennessee,  46,948  white  and  58,601  colored  ; 
and  for  Texas.  33,086  white  and  59,669  colored. 
In  the  other  Southern  States  the  figures  make  a 
better  showing  relatively  for  the  white  citizens. 

The  music-loving  people  of  Kansas  City  insist 
not  only  that  the  music  wliich  they  hear  shall  be 
up  to  their  standard  of  excellence,  but  tliat  the 
appearance  of  those  who  produce  it  shall  be  in 
keeping  with  their  feslhetie  tastes.  It  is  charged 
tint  Rcnienyi  and  De  Celle  recently  came  upon 
the  concert  stage  there  with  mud  on  their  boots. 
Said  a critic : “ Remenyi  has  been  putting  in  sev- 
eral  hot  nights  in  Emporia  and  Council  Grove, 
where  he  was  allowed  the  luxury  of  playing  in  a 
linen  duster,  and  De  Celle  was  permitted  to  re- 
move his  collar  when  he  went  for  high  C.  But 
we  are  more  exacting  in  Kansas  City : to  have  a 
perfect  art  centre  we  must  insist  upon  these  little 
details.” 


No.  6. — This  is  a leetle  too  much.  Old  Perkyns  at  last  loses  his 
much  afraid  that  in  the  heat  of  his  just  anger  he  used  langua^ 
so  dignified  and  of  so  mild  a di.sposition. 
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HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

MARKED  BENEFIT  IN  INDIGESTION. 

De.  ^ L.  Hall,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y.,  aaya;  “Have 
prescribed  It  with  marked  beueflt  lu  indicreation  and 
urinary  iroubleu^”— 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


GOLD  MEDAL,  FABIS,  1878. 

BAK£R*S 


Warranted  ah*olut«ly  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exceas  of 
Oil  baa  been  removed.  It  has  three 
timet  the  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  mure  economi- 
cal. It  ia  delicioua,  iKnirUbing, 
alrcngthening,  eaally  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invulida  aa 
Well  aa  for  persona  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


Fruit  Laxative  la  as  palatable  as  the  niceat 
more  efllcieiit  in  its  action  than  the  iiauseouB 
which  make  martyrs  of  ladies  and  children, 
rerywbere  at  2b  and  60c.  per  box.— [.Idr.] 


CHILDREN'S  LIVES  SAVED  FOR  .’too. 

Evkrv  case  of  Cronp  can  be  cured  when  first  taken 
by  Dr.  Tobias's  Venetian  Liniment : wurraiite<l  for  30 
years,  and  never  a bottle  returned.  It  also  cures  dlar- 
rba*a,  dysentery,  colic,  sore  throat,  cuts,  burns,  and 
external  pains.  Sold  by  the  druggists.— [.1  dr.] 


id  shorten  ncrordina  t< 

, Liiiiully  welladal>ted£oi 
lie  irives  of  citiea.  Mam 
le  leaillug  Carriage  Bnildei 


HENRY  TIMKEN, 

;entee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BUGGY  CO 


The  Oldest,  Cheapest,  Largest 
Circulated  Periodical  of  its  Char- 
acter. 


W.  & GO.,  BorcUr,  Mas& 
A Great  Conflagration 


BURNETT'S  COCOAINE 
H ill  Rave  the  hair  and  keep  it  in  a tirnng  and  healthy 
emtdition,  because  it  will  stitnnlate  the  roots  of  the 
hair  and  restore  the  natural  action  upon  wliich  its 
growth  depends.  Bnniett’e  FUiVfiiuii  Extract*  are 
absolutely  pure.— [Adr.] 


That  sweeps  away  a whole  city,  starts  from  a 
fiome  so  small  that  a glass  of  water  would  ex- 
tinguish it.  Id  like  manner,  tbo  most  painful 
and  fatal  maladies  of  the  throat  and  lungs  ordi- 
narily develop  from  small  beginniugs,  not  diin. 
cult  of  cure  if  promptly  treated  with  the  projicr 
remedy.  But  their  progress  is  insidious  and 
delay  may  bo  fatal.  Colds  and  conslis  lead  to 
Laryngitis,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Pnen- 
luonia,  and  Consumption.  The  only  nn  di- 
cine  certain  to  curt  every  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary affection  not  absolutely  iocurublu  is 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

During  40  years  it  has  steadily  grown  in  pop- 
ular estimation,  and  Is  now  a household  reli- 
nneo  In  many  thousands  of  families.  Parents, 
whose  lives  were  preserved  by  Aykb’s  CBEBnr 
Pectobal  when  they  were  young,  are  now  sav- 
ing tlic  lives  of  their  children  with  it.  Leading 
physicians  extol  its  virtues  and  prescribe  it  In 
their  practice.  Intelllgentdruggists  everywhera 
report  noteworthy  cures  effected  by  it,  wiibiu 
their  personal  knowledge. 

PBEPABED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  drugj^isls. 


FULL  OF  FRESH  LIFE  AND  VIGOR, 


No  well-regulated  household  should  l>e  without 
bottle  of  Asoostuka  Bittkrs,  the  world  i-enownt 
appetizer  and  Invigorator.  Beware  of  coiinterloit 
Ask  your  grocer  or  druggist  for  the  genuine  ariiel 
manufactured  by  Dr.  J.  0.  B.  Sikukrt  & So.ns.- i.fc/e 


Medal  1878 


Medal) 


ositive  cure  for  Dyspepsia.  1 
, enough,  to  all  applicams.  to 
Jtical  of  its  value  A.  1.  .Matik 
ay  8t.,N  Y.— [^Idp.j 


One  Hundred  Oolnmns  of  Eeading-Mattei 

EVERY  MONTH. 


C.  C.  SUAVN*,  Fur  Manufacturer,  103  Prince  St,,  N.Y., 
tends  Pur  Faahiou  Book  free.  Seud  your  address.  4^  dc.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cslibres,  not  sold  at  retail 


them.  Jdiicle  by  HARRINGTON  * 
RICIIARUSUN.  Worreiler.  Mim..  also 
r«r«  of  Ui«  ctlebrmted  Automatic  Uamme 


Every  New  Snbscriber  for  1884, 
whose  subscription  is  forwarded 
before  November  Ist,  will  receire 
the  October,  November,  and  Decom 
ber  numbers  of  this  year  FREE. 

The  Grand  Double  Ootober  Niiiii- 
ber  forwarded  to  any  address  as  a 
SAMPLE  COPY,  on  receipt  of 
two  2-cent  stamps  for  mailing, 
postage,  &c. 

Price  $1.50  a year;  Single  nniii- 
bers  15  cents. 

Address  the  Publishers, 


ORMAN’S  PRINTING  PRESSES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

Send  Stamps  for  Catalogue  and  state  aize  of 
I PrcBB  wauteQ.  Addreaa  J.  F.  W.  DORMAN,  31 
Gebuan  Bt.,  Baltixobk. 


New  Chromo  Cards,  no  2 alike,  with  name 
l))c,,  pKistpaid.  Gao.  I.  Rkki>  A Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y, 


for  Infants  and  Children 


Absolutely  Pure. 


Thia  powder  never  varies.  A 
atrengtb,  and  wholeaomeneae.  Mo 
the  ordinarj'  kinds,  and  cannot  Ik*  i 
with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  slii 
pbuapbate  powdera.  Sold  only  in  , 


Hi'el  of  purity, 
:onoiiiical  tliau 
in  competition 
I'eiglii,  alum  or 


CastoriaDromote.s  Digestion 

and  overcomes  Klutuleiicy,  Coiibtipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach.  Dian-hnca,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  iiioriihiiie. 


What  gii 
What  oil 


our  Children 
their  fevers,  i 


• cheeks, 

:e.s  them  sleet 

*TU  Caatorl 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by 
What  cures  their  colic,  kUls 


Bnt  Cawtorla. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 

"'“•STBEOPTICONS 


MTint  quickly  < 
Sour  Stomach. 


ires  Constipatii 
'oldji.  Indigest  i 


“ Casloria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  tli 
1 recommend  it  as  superior  umiiy  prescripti 
known  lo  me."  H,  A.  Archer,  .11.  [).. 

tU  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


But  Castt 


Hall  Caatorli 


W CT  public  or  private  exhibitions. 

I H VIEWS  & ILLUSTRATIONS 

B I Ml  from  ADD  PARTS  of  the 
and  upon  AIX 
lUnatrable  Mnbjects. 

Hil^fflw^DISSOLVI'^G  VIEW 

R O J E C T I O N 
APPARATUS 

For  schools  and  ooUegea. 

Priced  and  lUiutrated  Catalogue  sent  ou  application. 


— an  absolute  ctire  for  Itlieuma- 
tisin.  Sprains,  Gurus,  GallsT&c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene* 
trating  Pain-relieving:  and  Healing:  Remedy  known  to  man. 


QUEEN  & CO.  OPTICIANS,  PHILA. 


THK  ANTI-STYT.OGR.\PH  PKN 

-SOT  a StylugnipU  or  point  writer,  but  a true  pen.  Send  for  Circular, 
by  all  SiatioikCMT*. 

DE^LA  RUE  it  CO.,  8 Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


A M A n or  c"o;L'Lip;:ri  tt 

bile,  lienriaclic.  heiiiorriioii 

Ia  I M I e-  b I oerelirai  Congeaiimi,  Ac. 

N D E N 

• * ir  ■ • » PhaiTuacien  de  1"  Cluaai 

ue  la  Facnlte  de  Paria, 
n n I I I n H I ^7,  me  Rambuteau,  Parii 

h K M I HIM  Sold  by  all  Druggists 

UllllahiWIV  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  ai 
tbe  usual  purgatlvea,  ia  agreeable  to  take,  and  uev 
produces  irritation. 


pattebus. 


Lvlindei 


J. 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

86  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Standard  American  and  Sorlng-back  Diaries  on  hand 
ull  the  veur.  Leach’s,  Esterbrook’s,  Glllott’s, 
Ferry’s,  aud  Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 


We  have  tniiiaferred  onr  WHOU 
TEllN  department 
Nob.  180  to  1S4  Cherry  Street.  Ne* 
conduct  it  upon  hie  own  accooui  wa 

SPECIAL  CACl 

We  are  not  interested 
contracts  made  bv  .1.  G. 

Hsarza’a  Baxaz  Batlenw  or  for  anv  o 


REVOLVER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A $10  REVOLVER  FOR  ONLY  $2.50 


•teedle’ 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


OCTOBER  20,  1883. 


USlFOHit  WITH  DOItE-S  “J.VC/A’.vr  MaJHXEH. 


Face  Preparali 
mid  Parlor  Tli 
application  to 


A WEEK.  tl2  a day  at  Immc  eai 
Outat  free,  Addree*  Truk  & Co. 


Coat  I V 
. Maine. 


Hand  llubla'r  Sti 
Foijaviik  & Co.,  ( 


ONE-CENT>  NF.WSETOFCA.RDS.  CTT  OCT 
STAMPS.  / A.  O.  BASSEIT,  Koclieeter,  N.  V. 


In  tlie  United  States  can  d 
and  KCONO.MICAI.lv  if 


James  McCreeryi  Co., 

Broadway  and  lltli  St.,  N.  Y., 

UAVE  NOW  ON  EXHIBITION  A 
LARGE  AND  SUPERB  STOCK  OF 
RICH  VELVETS,  SILKS,  SATINS, 
FLUSHES,  DRESS  GOODS,  SUITS, 
WRAPS,  INDIA  SHAWLS,  LACES, 
HOSIERY,  TRIMMINGS,  UPIIOD 
STERY  GOODS,  LINENS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

AND  ARE  OPENING  AND  DIS- 
PLAYING DAILY  THE  LATEST 
NOVELTIES  AS  THEY  ARRIVE  DI- 
RECT FROM  THE  MOST  CELE- 
BRATED EUROPEAN  MANUFACT- 
URERS. 

THE  PUBLIC  ARE  CORDIALLY 
INVITED  TO  INSPECT  THE  EVER- 
VARYING  STOCK,  IRRESPECl'IVE 
OF  ANY  IDEA  OF  PURCHASING. 

James  McCreery  & Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARNOLD, 

CONSTABLE,  & CO. 

UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT. 

Have  now  open  their  full  line  of  F.ill  Nov- 
elties in  UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 
FURNITURE  COVERINGS,  CUR- 
TAINS, &c.,  Jcc. 

Broadway  and  19th  St. 


THE  LAST  COMPLETE  WORK  OF  GHSTAVE 


THE  RAVEN. 


By  E])G.\R  ALLAN  POE. 


WITH  TWENTY-SIX  FHLL-PAGE  ILLDSTEATIONS  BY 

GUSTAVE  DORE. 


TITLE-PAGE  DESIGN  BY  ELIHD  VEDDER. 


COVER  DESIGN  BY  DORA  WHEELER. 

COMMENT  ON  THE  POEM  BY  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 


Folio,  Ornamental  Cloth,  Qllt  Edges,  and  in  a neat  box.  $ 1 0.00. 


‘•The  illustratious  in  this  superb  volume — j anil  fantastic  imaginings  of  the  weird  American 
Gustave  Dore’s  last  complete  work — are  twenty-  poem,  the  bunleii  of  which  .M.  Dore  conceived 
six  in  number,  and  rank  among  the  most  orig-  to  be  ‘ the  enigma  of  death,  and  the  hallucina- 
iiial  and  imaginative  fruil.s  of  the  great  artist’s  j tion  of  an  iucottsolablu  soul.’  The  drawings 
genius.  They  form  a wonderful  |iictorial  para-  : have  been  engraved  by  the  ablest  and  most  ac- 
phrase  of  the  intense  thought,  pu.ssionute  fcelittg,  1 complished  American  engravers  of  the  times.” 


ilAUPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 


work  hji  tiuiil,  poKtoijt  prepaid,  to  anp  jxtrt  of  the 
<i  receipt  of  the  price. 


irifals.  New  Caiaiivjiip  wiit  free  or 

»E  WITT.  HubliNher. 

33  ICoae  .Street,  N.  V. 

r PRINTING  PRE8.S  $1.  Outfit  01. 


WONDERSm.] 

and  many  other  mnrveliiUN  aud  curious  tliiiiunM 
is  a wonder  in  itself.  Sent  PUKK  on  apidicatiou.  ' 

AGENTS  WANTED  I 


EVERY  lady™-- 


at  «I.  flUtn  I J)  WAH  I tU  MAtiic  i:antekn.s  I 

outfit  IMpaijea,  lucludinK  Photo,  and  Lecture.  lOc.  I 

harbachorcaninaco.j 

?a.  809  KIKBKUT  tSTKKKT,PUlLAUA.,PA.W 


KING’S  EVIL 

Was  the  name  formerly  given  to  Scrofula 
because  of  a superstition  that  it  could  be 
cured  by  s king’s  touch.  The  world  Is 
wiser  now,  and  knows  that 

SCROFULA 

can  only  be  cured  by  a thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood.  If  this  is  n^lected, 
the  disease  perpetuates  its  taint  ttarougli 
generation  after  generation.  Among  its 
earlier  symptomatic  developments  are 
Eczema,  Cutaneous  Eruptions,  Tu- 
mors, Boil^  Carbuncles,  Erysipelas, 
Purulent  Ulcers,  Nervous  and  Phy- 
sical Collapse,  etc.  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, Rheumatism,  Scrofulous  Ca- 
tarrh, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases, 
Tubercular  Ck>n8umptlon,  and  vari- 
ous other  dai^erous  or  fatal  mmadies,  are 
produced  by  it. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

li  the  only  powerful  and  always  reliable 
blood-puri/ying  medicine.  It  is  so  effect- 
ual an  alterative  that  it  eradicates  from 
the  svstem  Hereditary  Scrofula,  and 
the  kindred  poisons  of  contagious  diseases 
and  mercury.  At  the  same  time  It  en- 
riches and  vitalizes  the  blood,  restoring 
healthful  action  to  the  vital  oi^ii-s  and 
rejuvenating  the  entire  system.  Thisgreat 

Regenerative  Medicine 

Is  compo.sed  of  the  jwnuine  Honduras 
JSarsaparilla,  with  Yellow  Dock,  Stil- 
lingia,  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  ingredients  of  great  po- 
tency. carefully  and  scicntificaliy  com- 
pounded. Its  formula  Is  generally  known 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  the  best 
phvsicians  constantly  prescribe  AVER’S 
Sarsaparilla  a.s  an 

Absolute  Cure 

For  all  disease.?  caused  by  the  vitiation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  concentrated  to  the  high- 
est practicable  degree,  far  beyond  any 
other  preparation  for  which  like  effects 
are  claimed,  and  is  therefore  the  cheapest, 
ns  well  as  the  best  blood  purifying  medi- 
cine, in  the  world. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Analytical  Chemists. j 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  • price  81 ; six 
bottles  for  $5. 


THE  ROMAN  HARP. 


Le  Boutillier  Brothers, 

Of23d  Street,  Ne-w  York. 

DRY  GOODS 

pWs  of  (Joods,  Silks.  W fH'lI'fii''. 

fVom  the  Iftfgeii  rihI  fiiieM  ^locL  iu 

BYMMLMi,MS&Co.iTr 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  B'lNEMT  AND  CHEAPEST  -MK.^T 
B'LAVORING  STOCK  FOB  SOUPS,  .MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonii' 
in  all  caaea  of  weak  digestion  ana  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  .iliould 
Heel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Press," ‘-Ijincet 
••  British  Medical  Jonnial,”  Jfcc. 

CAUTION. — Genuine  only  witli  the  fac-siniile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Siimature  in  Blue  Ink  across  tlie 
lailiel.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  sulistitutee  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeepers.Grocers, 
ami  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  ttie  United  .States 
(w  holesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Fenchurcli 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  whoieaale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TI LFOUD, 

SMITH  4 VaNDERBEEK.  ACKER,  MERRALL,  A 

coNDjT,  McKesson  & robbins.  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

THURBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  A CO. 

Hinrifii  rinioDiciLS. 

rer  Year: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE f4  Oti 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 iiO 

UAltPER'S  BAZAR 4 Oo 

UAUPfiU’S  YOUNG  PEOPl.E I BO 


It  all  eiibteribert  in  the  United  Sluiee 


HIRPER  k BltOTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  If.  Y. 

ACrUTC  WAUTCn  Por  the  cheapeat  and 

la  lyAn  I lU  haat  seUlng  book  in  tba 
world.  Extraoi^lnary  llbaral  terms  to  asents. 
Oon  t fiall  to  a^ly.  Terms  and  Olrculara  free. 

W.  * CO..  dnolBMU.  O. 


Digitized  by 


• .-5. -'-Toa  }'o; 

■?  aAoies.  . 


BREATH 
PERFUME 
5 s Ibcti: 

ALL  pR  UCCjjnS 


TRIX 


Electropathic  As-sociation,  Limited,  la.E.  14th  St.,  New  York. 


NO  ACID  REQUIRED. 
ILL  LAST  FO^ 
YEARS. 


INVISORATES. 


STIMULATES. 


2 ^^’^^trenqthens^^^^ the ^VEXHILABATES. g 

< ONLY  GENUINE^S.  ! 3 

\>^ALVANIC  BELT  EXTANtT^X^  ^ |~ 

RHEUMATISM.  CONSTIPATION.  INDIGESTION. 


the  belt  purchased  from  you  last 
week.  Only  those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  the  terrible  pains  of 
Inflammatory  Rheumatism  and 
Neuralgia  can  appreciate  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  wearing  prour 
Belt  of  Life  appliance.  It  is  an 
old  and  trite  adage  that  * seeing 
is  believing.”  If  you  find  any 
skeptics  you  are  at  liberty  to  send 
them  to  oue  who  has  tried  the 
Belt  and  knows  its  value.  With 
many  thanks, 

HARRY  ST.  ORMOND. 


luSered  for  some  years  from  a 1 
very  weak  stomach , accompanied 
by  severe  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  but  thanks  to  your  excel- 
lent appliances  (which  I have 
worn  for  tome  time),  I feel 
entirely  relieved,  and  should  re- 
commend every  person  similarly 
situated  to  procure  one  immedi- 
ately. If  you  feci  disposed  to 

K’  "ih  this,  you  are  at  perfect 
y to  do  so,  and  I remain, 
Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH  JAMES  WILKINS 


rentiers  toill  find  the  Roynnn 
Harp  a delightful  instrument  for 
parlor  entertainments,  and  tve 
would  advise  you  to  order  at  once 
before  the  Itoliday  rush  coimnences 


faithfi^j 


Professor  Baickr,  (Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Sciences  and 
I Letters  of  Art,  London)  the 
Consulting  Electrician  of  the 
Association,  may  be  consnited 
I daily  from  9 to  6,  free  of  charge, 
i or  by  letter.  Send  for  Private 
Advice  form,  post  free. 


On  receipt  of  Poet-OfiSce  Money  Order,  Draft  or  Currency,  for  |6,  with  ss  cts.  added  for  packing  and 
registration,  payable  to  G.  J.  BAKER,  Managing  Director,  Tkb  Elbctkopathic  Association.  Liuitko, 
la  East  14th  Street,  New  York  (together  with  measurement  round  waist  under  all  clothing),  we  will  forward, 
Mt-free,toany  part  of  the  United  Sutes,  the  Belt  or  Lirx.aa  represented  above,  for  either  Lady  or 
Gentleman.  References  can  be  obtained  of  onr  bankers,  Messrs.  Brown  Bros.  & Co  , Wall  Street,  N.Y  . 
as  to  onr  financial  position  and  responsibility.  A 4fi-page  Treatise,  entitled  “HYGIENE,  OR  THE 
ART  OF  PRESERVING  HEALTH  “ (published  at  asc.),  post-free  oa  application.  Mou  address : 

ELECIBOPATHIC  A8S0C1ATI0N,  Limited,  12  E.  14th  Street,  New  York. 
waoiiat  OPnOMt  UUn,  n Haltm  YUAut;  Psrii.  aa  Ml  Bwlsnrd  Hs-.bbsis. 


Weakened,  painful,  can  be  permanently  re- 
lieved, dlecarfllng  spectacles.  Circulsis  maileri 
' free.  J-  C.  Rxdinuto.v,  817  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  NOTICE. 

For  SOc-  (in  stamps)  800  Elegant  Scrap  Plciureo. 
No  two  aUke  F.  WHITING,  60  Naawm  8t.,  N.Y. 


I By  reti 
Woody’* 
lUruaa  Cut 


PENN  STATE 


OUSyiNCUSH 

^eais^SOAP 


iii  THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


f ! EARL  & WILSON'S. 

^ IPATENT  SHORT  BAND  COLLARS 
V AND ‘ BEAD  EDGE  CUFFS 
- ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  OHIO  DEMOCRATIC  TRIUMPH. 

“ Now  then,  Boys,  All  Hands  Round !” 


TOILET  SOAPS 


CONSTANTLY 


HOWARD  BROS.  A CO 


^omparab^- 


ARt  TO 

SUPERIOR  CXC  all  OTHERS 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PLUMES  ATWOOD  MF'GCQ 

waterburt;  conn.< 


TEN  CENTS  A COPT. 
WITH  A SUPPLEMENT. 
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Copyright,  1883,  by  IlAnrKS  & BnoriuBiiB. 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY. 

Kew  York.  Saturday.  October  27.  18S3. 


RE-OPENING  OP  THE  ART  COMPETITION. 


The  jiidgr*  njipnintftl  to  atrard  (hf  prizfx  in  (he  A ft  VomftetitUm 
for  the  iltiuitration  of  Alfred  Domett's  “(’liiistnms  Ilynm”  hare 
reported  [.w  IIarper’.s  Weekly  dated  Septimher  1]  that  theif"are 
7tot  justified  hit  fhe  ronditionn  of  the  eomfielitiou  in  aiearding  anil 
prise  irhntxoerer''  Three  hnndred  and  Ihirtp-eii/ht  drairingit  en- 
tered into  the  eeaiipetition,  and  tieentii-threr  leeix  received  after  the 
1«<  of  Ane/nxt — 1e>o  late  to  he  (yiimiih  rid. 

Purmiant  to  the  intinieifion  e/iren  in  their  nrlitined  “ i>lf'er  tei  itonnej 
American  artiHte,"  the  Messrs.  Harper  har,  detennliird  to  re-o/ien 
the  competition,  endarpinii  itx  xcofn-  eind  nnidifi/infi  the  Ihnitation  an 
to  ope.  ill  eici-ordance  iclth  xnppextionii  menle  hi/  the  jintifex. 

for  the  he.d  orie/iiial  ilinxi ration  njifireijiriate  to  i’hrixtmax — the 
drevrimj  to  he  xiiitahte  for  pnhtieotiein  in  UaRPEr's  MaOA/.ISE,  to  he 
made  ex/ieeinlli/  feir  thix  conifielilion,  and  to  he  the  exclaxice  leork'  of 
an  sitnerican  arlixf  not  over  tiernti/-Keeen  pearx  of  ape — Messrs. 
Uarpkr  a Hrothehs  eifer  an  aieard  of  THREE  THorSANI)  ] 
D(Jl,l..\RS.  iifxni  the  honorahic  nnderxtandinp  that  the  xaccexxfnl  | 
ceanpetitor  xhall  axe  the  xanir  for  the  proxecatnm  o f art  xtadp  in  one 
or  more  of  tin  hex!  American  xc/molx,  inctadinp  nixo  a xojoarn 
abroad  o f at  leci.xt  xis  monihx  for  tin  xlmlp  o f the  old  maxterx.  The 
aieard  leitl  he  jxiid  in  xach  iiixtallonnlx  and  at  xnch  limex  ax  xhatl 
hext  xnit  the  conrenii  nee  of  the  recipnnt  for  the  pncfxtxex  x/xeifieil. 

The  drnirinpx  mnxt  he  renlcid  tip  MESSRS.  HaKPEP.  A i{ROTllER.S, 
at  Fremkiin  Stpoirt,  .\eir  )’.);•/•,  not  later  than  Jfarch  1,  1884. 
addrexxed  " .\\\  ( 'oiiinptitmn.  Hiir|ipT's  Miii'aziiic”;  and  earh  maxt 
be  dixipiialcil  bp  on  oxxnmed  naiin  or  motto,  ichlrh  xhinitd  nlxo  he 
piven,  topether  leith  the  real  naan , ape.  and  rexidencr  of  the  artixt. 
ill  <1  xenliet  cnvelojif  xeciirilp  nttne/nd  la  the  draieinp.  and  not  to  In 
ofxned  until  the  rexntt  of  the  eoni/ietitlon  xhatl  hare  been  determined. 
The  name  of  the  xneeexx  fid  eomjn  titor  leilt  not  be  pnhlielp  a inniitneed 
Until  the  pnlilieiition  of  (he  draieinp. 

Mr.  H.  Sw.\in  Oiekord.  X..V..  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet.  .A.N.A.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Parso.ns.  .\.N.A.,  Snjn'rintendeiil  of  the  .Ipf  Diiiorl- 
ment  nt  Harper  A Hkotiiers',  irill  act  ax  jndpex  of  the  eonijietitioii. 

The  treolmenl  of  the  xnhjeet  ix  left  to  the  artixt.  limited  oiitp  bp 
the  xjxehd  riftrniee  to  t.'h rixtmax.  Either  the  Libit  xiorp  of  the 
Xatieitp,  or  the  xoeial  feat itrex  of  Ch rixtmax.  jxixt  or  prexenl.  map 
hi  cho-xeii  for  illnxl ration.  The  jinlpix,  in  rmik'inp  the  aieard.  leill 
take  into  l■elnxiderati^at  Hof  onip  the  teehnieal  art  ralne  of  each  draie- 
inp. hat  nl.so  the  approprialniexx  of  the  xiihjeet  xeli  rted.  the  xiiffieienep 
of  the  lllnxlra/lon.  and  ex/xeinllp  the  oripiiialili/  of  eonerjition  and 
treahinnl.  J'he  eomldinitiim  of  dijfi  rent  dexipnx  in  a xinph  jiietnre 
xhontd  he  aroided. 

It  ix  intended  to  eiipraee  the  xneeixxfid  draieinp  nx  one  pxipe  for 
Harper’s  MaoaZI.VE /’></■  Iheemlnr.  Is84;  and  xhontd  olfnrx  xnh- 
mitted  be  found  xnilnhle.  .xn-ond.  third,  nnd  fourth  nirardx  irill  In 
made,  ax  folloiex;  one  jxipt  Harper's  Weekly.  sTioO;  one  jxipe 
Harper's  EI.v/.ar,  >?">»»»  ; one  jmpe  Harper's  Yoi  xo  People, 

(he.xf  awards  not  to  be  xnhjeet  to  the  ahoee  iinntioneil  nndrrxiaudiiip 
ax  to  “ the  prnxeeution  of  art  xtadp,"  etc. 

Fraxklis  Sgi  ARF:.  New  York,  Soptpmber  8,  188!!. 


A SiipjJemenl  ix  Ixsited  pratnltoiixlit  leith  thix  yiitmber  of 
Harper’s  Weekla',  er/tilaininp  iUnxtrations  frotn  the  Xationaf 
Horxe  Show  nt  Madixon  Sjnare  Garden. 


AX  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 
rjTHE  votei’s  in  New  York  are  pi-oHably  not  orenei’al- 
X l.v  aware  that  they  are  to  vote  this  year  " For  the 
proposition  to  alM)li.sli  contract  laKn*  in  the  State-pris- 
ons” or  “ Ajrainst  the  proposition  to  al)olish  contract 
labor  in  the  State-prisons.”  Such  a vote,  indeed,  how- 
ever it  may  result,  will  actually  accomplish  nothin" 
whatever,  hut  it  will  indicate  a desire  either  that  the 
present  contract  system  of  prison  lal)or  shall  lx*  re- 
nounced or  continued.  The  proposition  is  not  suh- 
niitted  in  the  interest  of  prison  i*eform,  nor  as  a well- 
consideml  measura  of  public  jKrlicj'.  It  is  mei-ely 
the  re.su It  of  a Democratic  attempt  to  make  a little 
party  capital  out  of  a very  grave  que.stion.  The  his- 
tory of  tlie  pi-oiKisition  is  short  and  simjde.  A year 
ago  the  Democratic  platform  declai-ed  that  convict  — 
not  contract— labor  ouglit  not  to  comiieto  with  that  of 
law-abiding  citizens.  Having  secured  tlie  Legislatin-e. 
the  party  did  not  prevent  that  competition  by  a better 
method,  but  enacted  merely  that  tliere  should  lx?  no 
competition  in  hat  manufacture,  leaving  the  contract 
system  itself  untouched.  The  uuexpired  hat  contract 
was  transferred  to  clothes.  The  liattei-s  were  relieved 
at  the  cost  of  the  tailors.  Finally,  to  escape  the  piti- 
ful contrast  between  their  platform  declaration  and 
their  legislative  performance,  the  Democrats  decided 
to  submit  to  popular  vote  the  proposition  to  'which  we 
have  allude<l. 

The  question  is  submitted  in  a mo.st  unfortunate 
manner.  If  the  naked  proposition  of  alx)lition  of  con- 
tract labor  should  he  carried,  the  result  would  proba- 
bly he  accepted  as  a popular  verdict  against  all  remu- 
nerative convict  lalx)r,  and  as  condemning  the  prisons 
to  become  nests  of  idleness  and  nuraeries  of  corrup- 
tion. The  prison  reformera  might  support  the  aboli- 
tion in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
a better  system  of  prison  industry.  But  the  vote  for 
alK)lition  would  not  l)e  interpreted  as  the  preference 
of  a better  system,  but  as  the  condemnation  of  all 
prison  labor  that  can  Ix^  bi-ought  into  competition 
with  other  labor,  and  any  productive  industry  in  pris- 
ons must  he  brought  into  such  competition.  Yet  there 
is  no  doul>t  that  the  present  contract  system  should 
he  aboli.shed.  not  for  the  reason  that  it  competes  with 
other  labor,  hut  because  it  is  destructive  of  the  prima- 
ry object  of  the  penal  system,  which  is  well  defined 
hv  Mr  Broc  kwav,  of  the  Elmira  Ref«)rmatory.  as  the 
ureveution  of  crime  by  tlie  reformation  of  offenders. 
The  labor  should  be  a part  of  the  prison  training,  not 
directlv  for  tlie  profit  of  the  State  Ti-easury,  hut  indi- 


rectly for  that  profit  by  tending  to  make  the  prisonera 
.self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens.  For  this 
reason,  while  the  pi*oduct  of  convict  labor  may  he 
sold,  the  labor  itself  should  not  be  farmed  out.  The 
present  contract  system,  by  the  subversion  of  author- 
ity and  discipline,  and  by  the  demoralization  of  con- 
victs and  officera.  is  constantl.v  hostile  to  proper  penal 
treatment.  This  is  the  almost  unaiiinioiis  opinion  of 
those  who  aro  best  informal  upon  the  siihje<‘t.  f)h- 
viously  the  question  can  not  ho  determined  by  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  prisons,  unless  the  object  of  the 
prisons  be  a surplus  of  actual  earnings  over  actual 
disbursements.  The  report  for  the  last  year,  which 
is  just  made  public  by  tlie  Snjierintendent,  shows  the 
sui*plns  of  eaniings  for  the  year  in  the  three  State- 
prisons  to  lx*  OS.  But  at  what  groater  ultimate 

ex]>en.se  to  the  State,  by  batfling  the  real  object  of  the 
inijirisonnient.  does  not.  of  coui*se.  apiH*ar. 

A curious  light  is  thrown  ni>on  the  question  by 
the  fact  that  at  this  very  time,  wliile  the  1296  cells  at 
Sing  Sing  are  forced  to  hold  1470  prisoners,  the  sur- 
plus earnings  are  about  S.')4.0(M).  At  Auhnrii.  the 
12(M)  cells  hold  hut  S98  jiri.som'i-s.  and  the  surplus  is 
Sri400.  And  at  Clinton  tlie  12(K»  eells  hold  hnl  490 
prisonera.  and  the  deficiency  is  about  SaO.OtKI.  While 
tlms  there  is  anijile  acconiinodation  for  all  prisonera 
in  the  State,  nearly  two-tliiiYls  of  tlie  cells  at  Clinton 
and  one-third  of  those  at  Antmrn  are  empty,  while  the 
prisoners  ai*e  "doubled  up"  at  Sing  Sing.  The  i*ea- 
son  is  that  the  opjairlnnities  for  eontraet  lalxir  aro  so 
mueh  greater  at  Sing  Sing.  Tlie  consequence  is  that 
the  proper  jx*.nal  treatment  of  the  prisoners  is  sacri- 
ficed to  money-making  by  their  labor.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  present  eontraet  system  .should  lx* 
abolished,  hut  not  for  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Dem- 
OT-ratic  platform,  and  not  in  a way  to  abolish  all  con- 
vict lalxir.  Mr.  Brockway  thinks  lliat  the  prosent 
ojiportunity  for  .sliowing  a desire  for  the  alM>lition  of 
the  contract  system  should  not  lx*  lost,  and  his  opin- 
ion is  of  very  great  weight.  But  if  a majorit.v  for 
alxilition  should  be  interjireted  as  a confirniation  of 
the  ignorant  hostility  to  all  convict  lalMir.  it  would 
Ih*  a very  serious  niisforlune.  On  flu*  other  hand,  if 
a majority  against  tlie  alMilition  should  lie  regaitlerl. 
as  it  probably  would  lie.  as  a popular  a])proval  of  the 
jii'esent  system,  it  would  1m*  not  less  unfortunate. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefoiv.  a proposition,  however  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  when  made  for  an  ill  purjiose.  and  sun* 
to  lie  perverted  to  that  piirpo.se,  should  lie  defeated. 


CLEANINOS  AFTER  THE  DITTO  EI.ECTION. 

The  Ohio  election  tliis  year,  like  that  of  New  York 
last  year,  is  a striking  illiistralioii  of  tbe  political  situ- 
ation. It  was  a Rcpiihlican  defeat,  bill  not  a Demo- 
cratic victory.  In  Inith  States  it  was  an  exprossion 
of  Republican  discontent,  in  Ohio  there  wero  evi- 
dently two  foroes  Unit  decided  the  result.  One,  and 
the  chief  force,  was  temperance;  the  other  was  the 
tariff.  Yet.  although  the  Republican  party  is  really 
friendly  to  a tariff  and  to  stringent  temjierance  legis- 
lation, it  was  defeated  by  tariff  and  temperance  votes. 
The  protectionists  and  the  jirohihitionists  emnhined 
against  it  from  tlie  same  fueling  of  dissatisfaction. 
Tlie  protix-tionists  were  angry  lx*cuuse  a Republican 
Congmss  rixlnced  tin*  duly  on  w<m)I  ; the  prohibition- 
ists. because  the  Republican  party  proferml  liigh 
license  to  prohibition. 

The  wool-giDwer  voted  directly  or  indirectly  for 
the  Denio<*ratic  candidates,  altliough  lie  knew  tliat 
they  did  not  represent  a tariff  policy,  and  the  jirohi- 
hitionist  voted  against  the  Republicans,  although  ho 
knew  that  his  vote  would  gratify  the  liquor  interest. 
The  reasoning  of  both  was  the  same.  In  the  one  case 
it  was  argued  that  Republican  success  Avould  condone 
tlie  reduced  tax  upon  foreign  wool,  and  in  the  other 
that  it  would  strengtlien  license  as  against  prohibition. 
The  Republican  jiarty,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  voters,  must  lx*  taught  that  if  it  relaxes  protec- 
tion or  evades  prohibition  it  will  he  defeated.  This 
i.s,  of  course,  very  significant.  It  is  tlie  position  which 
was  Uiken  iiy  the  Li}x*rty  jiarty  in  New  York  in  1844, 
and  which  defeated  Henry  Clay.  That  event  showed 
that  to  an  important  part  of  the  Whig  party  the  re- 
striction of  slavery  was  a more  vital  question  than 
any  other,  and  in  nine  years  from  tliat  election  the 
Republican  party  was  formed.  The  result  in  Ohio 
shows  as  plainly  that  to  an  iniixirtant  part  of  the  Re- 
juiblican  party  high  protection  and  prohibition  are 
paramount  issues,  and  that  party  success  is  endan- 
gered if  the  extreme  position  nixni  both  is-sues  is  not 
taken. 

We  said  la.st  week  that  the  result  this  year  in  Ohio 
does  not  show  that  the  State  will  not  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican ticket  next  year.  But  the  figures  now  dis- 
close an  immense  prohibition  vote— a vote  which, 
while  it  shows  no  tendency  toward  Democracy,  signi- 
fies plainly  tliat  prohibition  is  more  important  than 
Republicani.sni  to  an  immense  body  of  citizens.  In 
Iowa  this  feeling  is  so  strong  Unit  the  Republican 
liarty  prix^laimed  prohibition,  and  has  carried  the 
State  by  a large  majority.  In  Maine,  on  the  otlier 
liand.  the  prohibitionists  have  decidetl  to  abandon 
the  Reimhlican  party  as  too  sluggish  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Thu.s  the  temi>erance  Lssue  has  suddenly  as- 
sumed a prominence  which  has  not  been  anticipated. 


and  may  produce  equally  unanticipated  mutt*  has. 
after.  Tlie  temperance  votei-s.  whether  favqBjJ^ 
cense  or  prohibition,  are  generally  RepiiblioiT^ d 
the  proliihitionists  refuse  to  siqiport  the  Repnhlicjm 
candidates  next  year  unless  the  Republicans  declare 
for  national  prohibition,  they  may  bring  in  a Demo- 
cratic Admiuisti-ation.  as  the  antislavery  vote  in  I844 
defeated  the  party  which,  of  the  two  parties,  was  the 
more  antislavery,  and  brought  in  Pout  and  an  «• 
trenie  piDslavery  Administration. 


THE  LATE  COLORED  CONVENTION 

The  late  National  Convention  of  colored  eitizens 
at  Louisville  was  a very  interesting  and  pathetic  as- 
semhly.  It  naturally  made  Frederick  Dououss, 
the  most  noted  representative  of  the  colored  citizens 
in  the  country,  its  President,  and  his  address  was  a 
vigorous  plea  for  self-reliance  and  united  action.  The 
ohji*ct  of  the  Convention  apparently  was  to  give  form- 
al and  impressive  expression  to  the  feelings  and  de- 
inands  of  tlie  colored  citizens.  But  it  projiosed  no 
definite  scheme  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  its  wishes, 
and  distinctly  disclaime<l  the  desire  of  class  legisla- 
tion. wliile  it  protested  strongly  against  certain  laws 
and  customs  which  it  holds  to  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  coloml  people.  The  Convention  re- 
fiLsed  to  approve  the  Republican  party  or  the  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Doudlass,  who  lias  always  been  a 
Republican,  and,  as  has  been  sometimes  thought,  too 
blind  a Republican  partisan,  exhorted  the  delegates 
to  follow  no  party  blindly,  and  "to  compel  tlie  world 
to  receive  ns  as  equals." 

The  New  York  Globe,  which  is  the  chief  paper  of 
the  colored  citizens,  heartily  commends  the  speech  of 
Mr.  DoufH-.Ass.  and  the  address  and  acts  of  the  Con- 
vention. hut  agrees  that  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  advise 
the  formation  of  a colored  ])arty.  It  assei-ts,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  as  colored  men  are  concerned,  the  law 
countenances  violence  by  not  protecting  them  against 
it  at  the  jhiIIs.  and  it  advises  its  friends  to  defend  their 
rights  when  assailed  by  foree,  and,  pI•esumablr,tod^ 
fend  them  by  foree.  That  is,  it  would  have  the  col- 
ored votei’s  in  the  Sontliern  States  refure  to  be  cheat- 
ed or  to  he  driven  from  the  polls,  and  to  fight  ifne- 
ces.savy  to  secure,  their  right  of  voting.  It  thinks  that 
tlie  Demoi-ratic  party  still  follows  toward  the  colored 
race  the  course  "indicated  years  ago  by  that  archvil- 
lain Chief  .Instice  Taney.”  It  holds  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  al.ro  is  unfriendly,  and  that  since  1876  tbe 
colored  ix*ople  have  made  no  advancement  in  thepa^ 
ty  except  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bruce  as  Register 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Globe  advises  its  friends  not  to 
throw  away  votes  nixin  a party  which  does  not  appre- 
ciate them. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  situation  isextremelv 
trying  fop  the  colored  citizens.  The  real  obstacle  in 
their  way  is  expressed  in  the  word  colored.  Charles 
Lenox  Remond.  a very  intelligent  and  highly  edu- 
cated colored  man.  said  forty  years  ago  that  he  would 
willingly  lx*  flayed  alive  if  he  could  emerge  from  tbe 
torture  with  a white  skin.  Mr.  Dougiass  exclaimed, 
witli  energy.  "Down  with  prejudice!”  That,  indeed, 
is  the  enemy.  There  Ls  no  discriminaticHi  in  law 
against  colored  citizens,  but  prejudice  and  the  usages 
that  spring:  from  it  are  not  controllable  by  law.  Preju- 
dice may  affect  the  honest  enforcement  of  the  law, and 
make  it  practically  a dead  letter.  There  is  an  unjust 
criticism  current  upon  the  recent  demand  of  colored 
men  for  “ recognition.”  They  are  accused  of  a rill- 
ingness  to  sell  their  principles  for  place.  But  this  is 
not  the  true  explanation  of  their  demand.  As  their 
general  exclusion  is  doubtless  due  to  the  prejudiw 
against  their  color,  their  election  and  appointment  to 
oflice  would  show  that  the  prejudice  was  declining. 

There  could  he  no  test  so  conclusive,  and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  remark  of  Mr.  Douglass  that  they  rib 
know  the  prejudice  to  be  disappearing  when  a colored 
man  is  made  Vice-Pre.sident  or  called  into  the  cabinet 
If  any  other  class  of  citizens  in  the  country  lay  under 
the  kind  of  o.stracism  tliat  rests  upon  the  colored  peo- 
ple, they  would  natui’ally  and  justly  urge  that  their 
demaiui  for  equal  consideration  in  appointment  to 
public  office  was  a sign  of  proper  self-respect  and  no 
of  venal  desire  of  place.  The  fact  of  the  meeting  0 
the  Convention,  and  its  dignified  and  serious  pwtes 
and  appeal,  will  be  of  undoubted  service  tothewlo 
citizens.  Those  citizens  need  not  regret  the  fate  0 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  The  wrongs  under  which  tnev 
suffer  are  not  to  be  remedied  by  law. 


THE  BUTLER  GAME- 

I The  Butler  campaign  in  Mas.sachuseUs  is  pi^ 

I cuted  characteristically  by  the  ditfiisioii  of  m 
Tewksbury  speech,  wdiich  the  chief  Democratic  J 
nal  in  New  England  describes  as  ” nasty  • 
insisting  that  Republicans  killed  the  State  pa  F 
and  tanned  their  skins.  This  is  an 
Butlerism  which,  to  the  di.sgust  of  many 
Democrats,  now  masquerades  as  Democracy  m 
chusetts.  Tliis  is  the  kind  of  argument  w 
lerism  offera  to  an  intelligent  and  .self-respf<^ 
pie.  The  management  of  cliariuible  ms  1 u 
Massachusetts  is  especially  careful  audlmma  • _ 

lx*cause  some  medical  students  have  play 
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witli  the  body  of  a deatl  {miper  tlie  Governor  of  tlie 
Commonwealth  actually  tries  to  persuade  the  country 
and  the.  world  that  liis  native  State  starves  its  i)oor 
and  helpless  citizens  to  death,  and  makes  mercliandise 
of  their  skins. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Charity  Conference  in 
L<iuisville  an  attempt  was  made  to  play  Bitlkr  s 
little  game  of  “reform.”  and  to  conciliate  Southern 
feeling  towaitl  him  as  a Presidential  candidate,  hy 
making  it  apj)ear  tliat  his  feats  as  a reformer  wei*e 
such  that  even  his  oi)iK)nent.s  were  forced  to  admit 
them,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  SANBt)RN.  long  the  Secietary  of 
the  Board  of  Charities  in  Ma.s.sach\»8ett.s,  was  citetl  as 
having  calhsl  attention  to  ab\>ses  which  were  neg- 
lect.»‘d  until  Governor  Butler  took  them  in  liand. 
Mr.  S.VNBORX  is  probably  more  familiar  with  tlie  con- 
dition and  requirements  of  the  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions than  any  man  in  the  SUite.  He  is  a thoi-ough 
non-partisan,  and  supported  Mr.  Tildkn  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  I87t5.  But  he  has  been  tlie  relentless  ex- 
poser and  critic  of  Butler's  efforts  to  humbug  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts  as  a 1‘eformer,  and  to  disgrace  it  by  allega- 
tions of  its  corruption  and  inhumanity. 

To  bring  Mr.  Saxbork  as  a witness  for  Butler 
was,  of  coui*8e,  a capiUil  stroke,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
pli.shed.  But  fortunately  he  was  present  at  tlie  Con- 
ference. and  he  is  always  quite  able  to  sjieak  for  him- 
self, and  is  the  la-st  man  to  lie  bullied,  in  the  State  or 
out  of  it,  by  Butler  or  his  satellites.  Mr.  Saxborn 
stated  to  the  Conference  and  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky that  in  1876  he  did  bring  charges  against  the 
management  of  Tewksbury  Almshouse.  They  w’ere 
promptly  investigated,  and  were  either  jiroved  or  ad- 
mitted, and  the  evils  that  he  iKiintetl  out  were  long 
since  corrected.  But,  he  added,  the  Butler  charges 
are  not  true,  wero  never  proved,  and  art*  not  believed 
by  any  candid  person  acquainted  with  the  facts.  That 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding,  Mr.  .Sanborn 
eudetl  a very  striking  and  impressive  speech  by  say- 
ing, with  the  deepest  consciousness  of  his  re.sponsihil- 
ity,  that  “ the  accu.sations  of  Governor  Butler  again.st 
the  mother  that  fostered  him,  the  State  that  has  hon- 
oi-ed  him,  and  the  charitable  institutions  tliat  .should 
have  been  under  his  protection,  aiv,  for  substance  of 
malignant  theory  and  for  allegation  of  malicious  fact, 
infamously  false.”  We  suspect  that  Mas.saclmsetts, 
which  is  thoroughly  arou.sed  and  indignant,  will  ,sjiy 
the  same  thing  in  November,  and  .show  that  wanton 
defamation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  however  smartly 
put,  is  not  the  way  to  wun  votes  for  a demagogue. 
There  is  no  question,  also,  that  many  Democrats  who 
are  unwilling  to  see  their  party  merged  in  Butlevism, 
and  who  see  that  if  Butler  should  l)e  successful  in  a 
wholly  personal  campaign  he  would  be  a formidable 
candidate  for  the  Prosidential  nomination,  would  not 
be  son’}’  to  see  him  defeated. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

As  Lord  CoLERiDGK  goc.s,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  conioN. 
A slirewd  and  acconipli.slied  .scholar  once  said  of  an  Engli.sh 
ainb.a.s.sador,  “He  does  not  represent  tlie  England  tliat  I 
know.’’  This,  certainly,  could  not  be  said  of  either  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  or  the  man  of  letters  who  just  now  ar- 
rives. They  are  both  representatives  of  that  liberal  and 
generous  England  which  intelligent  Amerieans  gladly  own 
as  the  mother  country.  They  hotli  acknowledge  that  the 
ocean  .separates,  hut  does  not  sever,  the  English-speaking 
riice,  and  that  the  same  ancient  traditions  survive  nnder 
difl'ereut  conditions,  and  mould  civilization  upon  both  sides 
of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Arnold  will  lecture  during  his  visit  in  this  country, 
and  tho.sp  who  have  long  enjoyed,  in  reading,  his  incisive 
.apprehension,  his  wide  scholarshi]),  and  his  crisp,  clear,  and 
graceful  style,  will  have  a new  pleasure  in  listening  to  a 
iiia.stcr  of  English  speech.  He  holds  positive  opinions, 
which  lie  is  fully  .able  to  maintain  and  defend,  and  he  has 
the  deteetive  eye  which  is  always  welcome  to  Americans, 
who  carry  tlic  same  weapon  in  other  lands. 

Tr  is  evident  that  at  last  the  curiosity  and  intcrc.st  of  in- 
telligent England  are  fully  aroused  to  .see  a country  the 
controlling  force  ofwho.se  national  life  is  drawn  from  the 
s.ame  .sources  us  its  own.  England  in  the  travelling  season 
sworm.s  with  .Vmcricans,  and  the  current  of  English  vaca- 
tion travel  begins  to  sot  westward.  The  result  will  lie 
agrccalde  and  advantageous  upon  both  sides,  and  we  shall 
presently  see  distinguished  Amerieans  in  London  commend- 
ing and  criticising  Englishmeu  with  the  same  courtesy  and 
insight  with  whicli  Lord  Coleridge  spoke  in  New  York. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Anlobiograjthi/  of  Anthontf  Trollope,  which  is  just  is- 
siie<l  in  the  “Franklin  Square  Librar.y,”  is  sure  to  l>e  wide- 
ly read,  and  it  will  deepen  the  public  regard  for  the  hearty, 
honest,  industrious,  and  untiring  story-ttiffer  who  so  long 
held  an  michanging  popularity,  and  in  whose  works  so 
much  of  the  characteristic  a.si»eet  of  English  life  during 
the  last  generation  is  more  faithfully  recorded  than  any- 
r where  else.  The  antobiogrnphy  is  as  frank  and  ilowmiglit 
; as  any  work  that  TROU.orF,  ever  wrote.  It  is  coiiKiied 
^ strictly  to  himself  and  his  own  labors.  There  is  no  attempt 
I whatever  to  “pose,”  or  to  do  anything  lint  to  contide  to 
^ the  render  the  writer’s  sincere  view  of  his  own  life,  which 
was  that  of  a profe.ssional  man  of  letters  and  an  oflii-er  of 
the  pii.Htal  serv-ico. 

file  poverty  ami  trouble,  of  his  early  life  were  follow- 
ed hy  the  comjinrntive  <•0111^11^  of  later  yeare,  whiidi  was 
due  to  his  literary  industry.  He  rccoimts  the  ein-um- 
staiices  under  which  each  novel  was  written,  and  his  wan- 
derings in  the  public  service.  He  states  his  methods  of 


working,  and  defends  them.  He  criticises  himself,  and 
holds  his  own  opinion  of  his  work  against  that  of  the 
world.  He  gives  a chajiter  to  tlic  subject  of  novel-writ- 
ing, another  to  his  chief  contemporaries  in  English  Hetion, 
and  another  to  criticism.  There  is  no  atteiiqit  at  cH'ect  in 
the  book,  but  it  is  a very  interesting  and  intimate  glimpse 
of  Ihe  life  of  a man  who  held  that  literature  was  a jirofes- 
sioii.  like  the  law . or  a trade,  like  that  of  the  baker. 

.Mr.  Troi.ldi’E  evidently  w rote  the  work  at  difl'ereut 
times,  and  occa.siona I ly  revised  it  and  ailded  a few  notes, 
.‘^oiiie  iiiaeciirncies  of  statement,  resulting,  doubtless,  from 
iiiisiiiforiiiatioii.  are  not  siirpriMing.  Thus,  in  arguing  the 
international  ciqiyrighl  i|iie.stion,  he  says  th.it  he  is  not 
aware  that  he  ever  received  a shilling  for  American  rt'- 
jirintHof  his  work.s.  hut  that  he  sold  all  foreign  rights  to  his 
)inblishers,  w Ini  received  very  trifling  sums  from  America. 
Of  course,  therefore.  Mr.  Trih.U)I*K  had  no  direct  personal 
know  ledge  of  the  facts.  If,  however,  he  received  nothing, 
it  was  not  liecanse  nothing  was  paid.  Inquiry  tqion  the  sub- 
ject would  have  apprised  him  tliat  the  aiuouiit  of  sneh  pay- 
ment was  large,  and  that  as  much  ns  £750  was  paid  for  a 
single  one  of  his  w’orks,  although  there  could  be  no  other 
protection  than  ]>riority  of  pnhiicatioii.  We  can  not  here 
follow  Mr.  Trolldi’K  into  the  general  question,  hut  we  can 
w armly  commend  his  autobiography  as  a thoroughly  char- 
acteristic and  entertaining  work. 


THE  rORRESPONDENHE  UNIVERSITY. 

A NEW  aud  interesting  scheme  of  higher  ediie.Ttioii  has 
been  recently  organized  wliich  is  well  worthy  general  at- 
tention. For  some  yeare  there  has  been  a very  snecessfiil 
.•is.soeiafion  in  Boston  for  the  direction  of  priv.ate  reading. 
Persons  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  wish  to  follow  at 
home  a general  or  a special  course  of  reading  are  advised 
hy  letter  as  to  the  hooks  to  take  up  au<l  the  methods  to  pur- 
sue. It  is  obvious  that  this  plan  is  suseeptihle  of  wider  a)»- 
plication,  which  has  been  experimentally  tested.  A college 
professor  has  conducted  by  correspoudeuee  the  mathemat- 
ical studies  of  .advanced  pn|iils,  and  with  such  satisfactory 
results  that  thirty-two  professors  in  various  colleges,  from 
Harvard  I'niversity  in  the  East  to  tlie  .Johns  Hopkins  I'lii- 
versily  at  the  Smith  and  the  I'niversity  of  Wiseonstii  at  the  | 
West,  have  nniteil  to  form  what  is  called  for  convenieiice 
the  Conespondeiice  rniversity  for  the  |inrpose  of  instriie- 
tioii  hy  corresponileiiee.  The  word  university  applies  to 
the  range  of  studies,  w liich  emhraees  a great  number  of 
brandies,  ratlicr  than  to  the  organization,  w hich  is  not  cliar- 
teit'd,  and  w liich  has  no  authority  to  cotifer  ilegrees. 

'Phis  scheme  of  edueatioii,  or  university,  is  tlesigneil  to 
supplement  that  of  other  iustitutioiis  of  education,  aud  not 
to  rival  or  opjiose  them.  It  is  specifically  iuteuded  to  as- 
sist the  following  classes  of  persons;  those  who  are  en- 
gaged ill  professional  studies  w hich  can  he  tanglit  hy  cor- 
resiioudeiice ; graduates  of  colleges  engaged  in  inlvanced 
studies ; tutors  and  younger  teachers  in  schools,  ai^iemies, 
and  colleges;  oflieers  andmen  in  the  army  and  navy ; young 
men  and  w omen  employed  in  shops  and  upon  farms  w lio  can 
hot  leave  their  daily  work  to  attend  .school  or  college ; per- 
sons who  propose  to  try  the  civil  service  examinations; 
and  persons  of  any  age  and  occupation  who  wish  to  pursue 
any  particular  study  at  home. 

Tliis  is  the  general  ]dan  and  purpose  of  the  Correspond- 
ence I'niversity,  wliidi  is  not  a scheme  in  the  air,  but  w hicli, 
as  we  said,  lias  been  successfully  tried.  The  details  of  meth- 
od liave  been  carefully  elaborated.  The  probable  limita- 
tions of  the  enterprise  have  been  deliberately  considered, 
and  tlicre  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a sehemo  which 
has  been  found  so  beneficial  when  applied  to  reading  will 
not  be  equally  serviceable  in  severer  study.  Everywhere 
in  the  country  there  are  persons,  eager  for  knowledge  and 
with  especial  aidititdes,  who  would  gladly  study  if  the  op- 
portunity were  oflered  to  them,  but  who  can  not  go  to  seek 
tlie-  opportunity.  Siicli  persons  will  find  it  in  the  Corre- 
sjiomlence  I'niversity,  which  w ill  require  reviews  and  ex- 
aminations also,  and  will  hold  puss  and  honor  examinations 
conducted  hy  some  eminent  speeialist  who  has  taken  no 
part  ill  the  instruction.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the  enterpri.se  are  the  guarantee  of  its  eompeteney 
and  good  faith,  and  all  inquiries  ahont  details  w ill  he  an- 
swered hy  Frofessor  LuC’IE.n  A.  Wait,  .Secretary,  Cortiell 
I'niversity,  Ithaea.  Xew  York. 


I PERSONAL. 

OxK  of  the  siibtirhs  of  tliis  city  has  been  eleelvified  by  the  fob 
low  ing  amioiinccment : “ hiiinorous  musical  enicrtiiiMiiieni  for 
the  bi-iiefit  of  tlie  I’reshvteriiui  Suiulav-seluKil  will  he  given  at  the 
Towii-linll.  Springtield,  .\e\v  .lei-scy,  oii  Friday  evening,  October  lU, 
ISH.!.  by  ill.'  I’kakk  sisUTS  (spinsters),  formerly  of  Pike's  Peak, 
bile  of  Peiiki'towM,  .''tale  of  Alasky,  nssi.sted  by  the  reiiowiieil 
Peake  Orebestni,  who  will  render  on  this  occasion  some  choire 
selections  from  the  well-known  and  old-fasliioned  opei-as  of  Sittra- 
mr  A'o'c/%  etc.  Tliey  will  appear  in  their  travelling  costumes,  with 
the  usual  appendages  of  bandboxes,  iinibixdlas,  etc.  .\fter  the 
opera  the  sisters  will  be  gla<l  to  supply  any  of  the  audietice  with 
iee-cream  at  fifteen  eeiiLs  per  saucer." 

— E\-(iovernor  Tilhkn's  forty  thousaml-ibilliif  ditiing  rotmi,  in 
carved  satin-wiKsi  and  blue  files,  is  at  length  entirely  completed  by 
the  arrival  of  a massive  bra-ss  chandelier,  designeil  by  Mr.CAi.VKRT 
V.vt  x in  harmony  w ith  the  general  spiiit  of  the  deedrations.  The 
Hovortior  is  exiiected  to  entertain  Ids  friends  in  this  mnguiiieeiit 
banqueting  cliamlier  early  iie.xt  winter. 

— The  vast  wealth  repre.«ented  in  the  exteriors  atid  interiors  of 
some  .Vewqiort  cottages  and  villas  makes  a deep  impression  upon 
most  visitors  to  that  charming  watering-place.  It  is  no  nnusiial 
thitig  for  a Newport  cottager  to  be  much  lietter  housed  than  when 
in  his  city  home.  His  guesU  feel  that  ho  has  gone  thither  to  stay, 
and  the  yearly  increasing  length  of  the  season  there  does  not  sur- 
prise them.  Miss  Cathekixk  Wolfe’s  new  stone  villa  perhaps 
leads  all  the  rest,  but  its  sumptuous  decorations  are  yet  to  receive 
their  finishing  louclie.s  by  the  introduction  of  brass  chandeliers  and 
sconces  from  England. 

— A theatriearinaimger  of  this  city,  who  sometimes  reminds  his 
friends  of  the  dcliglitfiil  Mrs.  Mabiprop,  reumvkwl,  the  other  inoni- 
iiig,  on  leaving  11  Fall  River  steandjoat  after  a stormy  night. 
“Tliank  Heaven,  f am  on  In-rit Jifity  again!" 

— Speeiiiiens  of  a peculiar  wtsHl,  called  “ alligator-wwsl,"  ve- 
cctuly  on  sale  in  Bnwd way,  attracted  some  attention;  hut  a New 
Jersey  lady  who  bought  one  of  them  ns  a curiosity  was  surpri«ei), 
on  .showing  it  triuinpliaiuly  to  her  husband,  to  hear  him  iiifmin  | 


her  that  it  wa.s  only  a piece  of  tlie  gum-tree,  an  arboreal  variety 
which  abounds  on  the  Orange  Mountains,  and  the  deep  red  leaves 
of  w hich  in  these  autumn  days  arc  truly  gorgeous. 

■—Tile  story  of  the  committee  of  Xew  York  artists  who  once 
visited  Mr.  (iRKKi.EV  to  remonstrate  with  him  against  the  ii.speritv 
of  the  an  criticisms  then  appearing  in  the  Trihone.  is  well  known ; 
blit  many  iiersons  have  forgotten  that  the  eminent  painters  Mi. 
Samckl  Uolma.n  and  Mr.  William  H.  BKAim  constituted  that  com- 
iiiittee,  and  that  Mr.  (Jrkki.ky  requested  Mr.  Bkako  to  send  to  the 
Ti'ihnnr  *•  a Spicy  answer”  to  the  objeetionablo  articles,  assuring 
him  that  it  would  certainly  lie  piibli.slieil  if  it  was  “ spicy  enough." 

— “ Onr  Children’s  Bodies"  is  a sulijm  of  considerable  intere-t 
to  that  large  class  of  renders  who  have  been,  are,  or  expect  to  Ih-- 
come  parents  ; and  wo  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  William 
Bi.aikik's  eom|)cteiit  and  candid  disenssion  of  it  in  Harper’s  .Mao- 
AZIXK  for  November  has  brought  him  not  only  bnndred.s  of  lettei-s 
of  inquiry,  but  hundreds  of  iiivipitions  to  lecture.  The  authors  of 
those  letters  and  invitations,  as  well  as  fathers,  mothers,  teachers, 
and  guardians  in  general,  will  not  lie  displeased  to  learn  that  the 
.same  clever  writer  and  conservative  gymnast  has  written  a bright 
little  treatise  on  our  children’s  iHslies,  called  Sound  jSodies  for 
our  Oirht  and  Soys^  which  the  Messrs.  IIarpkr  have  now  in  pro.ss, 
and  wliich  will  answer  scores  of  questions  that  intcnnittently  con- 
cern the  parental  heart. 

— From  the  [Mdirn'  Pirtorinl,  of  I.iondon ; “Williavi  BLArK’s 
new  novel,  JwUth  Shaktxfn-nrr : her  Louen  and  Advettturm,  will  ta-- 
giii  in  Hakprk  for  February.  It  is  to  be  illustratod  by  .Mr.  Knwiv 
A.  Abbky,  and  the  scenes  arc  laid  in  and  alxiut  Stratfoni-on-Avon. 
If  it  is  ns  good  a.s  Yolande,  it  will  do;  and  how  strange  it  is  that 
the  professional  critics  find  so  little  to  admire  in  that  simple  ami 
lieautifiil  story!  A sweeter  woman  than  Yolande  M'interboiirne 
has  never  bemi  drawn  by  a novelist  ; hut  then  she  is  neither  pen, 
nor  hoideiiish,  nor  given  to  strange  wavs  with  men,  so  perhaps  she 
is  a little  tame." 

— A St.  Louis  journal  announces  a forth-coming  scrie.s  of  por- 
traits  of  Ix-iiutiful  women,  whieli  will  begin  with  the  |)ictiire  of  “a 
celebrated  lady  of  Virginia,  now  deceased,  whoso  marvellously 
heaiilifiil  face  is  never  to  he  forgotten  hv  those  who  had  the  for- 
tune to  .si-e  it.”  We  learn  tliat  the  lady  referred  to  is  the  late 
.Mrs.  (h.ivKR  J.  I's  HooLCRAi'T,  wre  Mattie  Oi  li),  who  several  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  lielles  of  Richmond,  and  whose  untimely  deatli 
caused  profound  sorrow  throiigliout  that  city.  On  each  anniver- 
sary of  that  sad  event  her  grave  near  Richmond  is  covered  with 
fresh  flowers  by  lier  unforgettiug  friends. 

— An  epitaph  on  a worthy  Bostonian  of  the  last  generation  re- 
citos  that  “ he  was  a gixxl  and  liotiorod  citizen,  who  nhhorred  alike 
all  priestcraft  and  cnthiisiasm."  Was  he  a premature  dude  V In 
a Mary  land  ehiircli-yard  stands  a rnoimmeiit  to  a faithful  wife  and 
her  husband,  ami  under  the  iiiseription  to  the  wife  one  reads : 

“ Like  a IiikI  nipii'd  off  the  free. 

Heath  Im*  iiarteil  you  and  me." 

— The  precise  relation  of  the  word  “ pschut”  to  the  word  “ cliie’’ 
has  been  variously  explained.  An  estoeineii  correspondent  of  this 
journal  writes  : “ ‘ Psehut,’  which  has  a hissing  sound,  denotes  that 
imlefiimble  attribute  of  things  which  is  the  superlative  of  ‘chic.’ 
For  instance,  a liook,  a coat,  an  actress,  a pair  of  boots,  may  he 
‘chic,’  hut  they  have  not  renehed  their  apotheosis  until  they  are 
‘psehut.’” 

— .'^id  an  expert  penman  to  another  of  the  .same  guild  who 
was  e.xuniining  two  pieces  of  writing:  “ What  ha.s  that  ‘ that’  that 
that  that’  that  that  ‘that’  that  you  made  resembles  to  do  with 
this  ‘tlini’’'"  The  other  replied  tliat  he  desired  to  answer  hv 
counsel. 

—Dr.  Thomas  I’l.iFroRt)  Ai.i.bi  tt,  of  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary, 
holds  that  as  a rule  private  schools  for  girls  are  utter  failures,  sup- 
pressing the  animal  spirits,  giving  no  true  education,  and  develoji- 
ing  neither  mind  nor  hotly. 

— For  many  years  the  aiiihority  of  tlie  .Sultan  lias  been  defied 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Syrian  and  .Arabian  deserts.  This  disaffection 
to  the  Siildime  Porte  is  the  only  bond  of  union  between  those 
tribes;  and  among  one  of  them  the  ordinary  price  for  the  piir- 
elia.se  of  a wife  is  whatever  shall  be  captured  from  the  Sultan's 
next  earavnii  to  Mecca. 

— Dross,  .says  a contemporaneous  philosoplior,  is  but  the  out- 
ward and  vi.sible  .sign  of  character,  and  when  all  ladies  become 
wise  they  will  dress  according  to  eoinmon-.sense ; that  Ls,  each  will 
adopt  the  stylo  of  cosHiine  and  the  colors  best  suited  to  her  face, 
figure,  ami  position  in  life. 

• — tientleiiieii  who  have  nithlessly  promisetl  to  take  a lady  friend 
to  Hexrv  Irvlnu’s  fii-st  night  are  jiLst  now  anxiously  but  stealthily 
eoiisideriiig  how  nmeli  the  tickets  for  seats  are  going  to  eo.st  theni. 

— Sir  STAKtxiitn  .Xorthcotk,  M.  P..  publicly  expresses  his  belief 
and  hope  that  “ theix!  will  lie  develojted  a spirit  among  Irishmen,  and 
Englishmen  too.  of  various  shades  of  politics  mid  religious  convic- 
tion, who  will  stand  up  for  the  great  cause  of  Uhrisiianity  against 
Htlieism." 

— .An  English  jonnial  deserihes  the  latest  attitude  of  the  Irish 
landlords  towai-d  the  British  government  as  like  the  application 
once  received  hy  Macait.av  from  a lady  who  urged  that  as  he  had 
made  .so  iiiiich  money  by  ahiisiiig  better  people  than  himself,  he 
ought  to  give  a portion  of  it  to  her. 

— A bundle  of  the  ballads  of  the  moment  (ol)serves  a recent 
writer)  would  he  not  miinstnietive  to  the  politieiaii,  while  the  mere 
man  of  letters  would  find  in  it  almost  the  latost  survivals  of  popu- 
lar .songs  that  have  a sensible  effect  on  the  popular  judgment  and 
the  |io)iiilar  heart.  .All  over  Kiiixipe  a cheap  press  is  killing  the 
occupation  of  the  balliid-singor.  'The  jn-ople  ix‘gin  t<i  take  their 
idtMts  sadly,  and  in  prixse.  There  are  ballads  and  iNillad-singers, 
but  the  theme  is  rarely  anything  liottcr  than  a bloody  murder  op 
a recent  .scandal,  aud  the  verse  and  diction  are  even  [loorer,  if 
possible,  than  the  pai>er  on  wliieli  tlic  screeds  arc  printwl.  They 
who  “ love  a Imilad  of  all  things”  must  go  to  Rouiniinia,  or  Bul- 
garia, or  Russia,  to  find  the  ixiptilar  song  in  its  ancient  iierfection. 

— Remarks  by  u culd-bl(M)de<l  voyager  who  occupied  a .state-room 
with  somebody  else:  “I  don’t  mind  avowing  that  Pvc  not  the 
slightest  pity  for  a seasick  passenger.  Why  cotildn't  the  fiend 
have  gone  overland?  .And  he  was  one  of  the  most  ravenous  at 
dinner  and  lea  time  yesterday.  Had  our  ))ort-hole  only  lieon  large 
enough,  I should  cordially  have  pushed  this  malefactor  through  to 
make  his  own  terms  with  the  fislies.  As  it  was,  I could  only  scow  I 
at  him,  ‘1  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  going  to  be  sick  again  here.’ 

‘ Xo,’  he  replied,  w ith  a ghastly  smile,  and  scrambled  hc'adlong  into 
his  lierth.” 

— The  oeeiipaiits  of  the  Women’s  Pri.son  in  Westminster,  Ixindon, 
rise  at  five  minutes  after  six,  put  away  their  bedding,  and  clean  their 
cells.  At  half  pa.st  six  they  liegin  work,  and  at  a quarter  to  eight 
cat  breakfast,  whieli  eonsi.sts  of  bread,  gniel,  cocoa,  or  porridge,  or 
a eoiiiliination  of  two  of  these'  nrticle.s.  From  8.43  to  11  o’clock 
they  work  iigaiii,and  at  1 l.2i»  file  into  the  chapels  for  prayers,  tliere 
being  two  eliaiH-ls — the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  C’aiholie — the 
Protestant  the  larger  one,  wiili  a pretty  eommnnioii  tatile,  a good 
liarnionium,  and  eiiiigrogationnl  singing.  It  coiisidereil  a great 
piimshmeiii  to  be  debiirre<l  from  clnqiel.  .At  12  o’cha-k  dinner  is 
•'erveil,  con^-isling  of  Mime  eombinatioii  of  bn:ad,  suet  pudding, 
potiiKw's.  Iieef,  or  soup.  From  l.!hl  to  .'i.tri  work  again;  at  the 
iast-tiMiiH'd  hour  supper,  which  is  the  same  a.s  lireakfa^it-ftxuu  il.l  't 
to  8,  work ; and  at  8.”0J^^vith  all  liglits  out.  Tbi.s  prison  wa* 
built  in  1C18,  and  is  torn  down.  ThvJuuliM  wHMi* 

removed  to  Millbank. 
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IIULLOA!  WHOM  IIAVK  WE  HERE  ?— EOXALD  LIXnSAY,  MACLEOD  OF  DARE, 
OR  THE  LAIRD  OF  DENNVMAINS? 

Wnv,  NO,  NOT  A BIT  OF  H.  ThIH  IS  SIMPLY  OPR  FRIEND  OeoROK  WaSIIINOTON  BrOOKS,  OK  BOS- 
TON, WHO,  nOI  DTINO  THE  CAPABII.lTIFii  OF  THE  EtATES  FOR  LAROE  GAME,  HAS  HIRED  AN  EXTENSIVE 
DEER  FOREST  IN  SCOTLAND  FROM  LORD  REGINALD  SmGSWORTH  AT  A FAIirLOfS  FIGrRE. 


AND  FRAY,  WHO  MAY  THIS  BE?— BUFFALO  BILL,  OR  SOME  BOLD  FRONTIE.! 
LEADER? 

Why,  no,  not  a bit  op  it.  This  is  simply  Lord  Reginald  Ssigswortii,  who  has  comi  out 
TO  THE  States  to  shoot  large  game. 


THE  GERMANIA  MONUMENT. 

On  the  banks  of  tlio  boantifiil  Rliine,  directly  opposite  the  little 
village  of  Bingen,  where  the  “soldier  of  the  Legion”  who  “ lay 
dying  in  Algiers”  came  from,  the  Ocrman  people  have  erected  a 
magniticcnt  inoiiiinient,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  estahlishment  of  their  unity  and  their  Empire.  The 
spot  has  the  singular  felicity  of  overlooking  the  place  where  Kaiser 
William,  on  liis  return  from  the  victories  of  1870-71,  Brat  saluted 
the  famous  river  in  his  capacity  of  Emperor  of  (Tcrmanv,  and  com- 
mands, besides,  a landscape  not  only  the  most  picturesque  of  North- 
ern Europe,  Init  the  dearest  to  the  Teuton  heart.  In  all  respects, 
indeed,  it  becomes  the  presence  of  ilie  great  memorial,  wliich,  in 
the  language  of  the  Emperor  himself,  has  been  erected  “in  mem- 
ory of  tlie  dca<l,  in  praise  of  the  living,  and  for  the  emulation  of 
coming  generations,”  and  which  witii  most  imposing  ceremonies 
— the  mameuvres  of  long  lines  of  fighting  troops,  the  salutes  of 
cannon  that  had  made  themselves  heard  on  fields  of  victorious  bat- 
tle, the  ringing  of  bells,  the  singing  of  the  Prussian  national  an- 
them, the  playing  of  military  bands,  and  the  delivery  of  patriotic 
addresses — was  inaugurated  on  tlie  28tli  wf  September  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  (ierman  sovereign,  German  princes,  German  warriors, 
German  poets,  and  a vast  concourse  of  the  German  people.  To 
add  that  the  innumerable  popular  fetes  held  in  the  evening  were 
worthy  of  tlie  occasion  is  siiflicient  to  describe  them. 

The  monument  itself,  unveiled  by  the  sculptor  Herr  Yon  .'vuiil- 
i.iNG,  while  the  people  sang  the  “ Wacht  am  Rhein,”  consists  of 
the  imperial  bronze  figure  of  Germania,  thirty-tliree  feet  high,  and 
more  than  classically  beautiful,  standing  on  a pedestal  which  rests, 
upon  an  immense  quadrangular  stone  b.a.se,  which  in  turn  rests 
upon  an  extensive  snlistructnre.  With  her  left  hand  Germani.a 
grasps  her  tried  sword,  and  with  her  right  holds  aloft  her  proudly 


won  crown  of  empire.  Her  noble  and  impassioned  face,  modelled 
after  that  of  the  sculptor’s  own  cliihi,  suggests  eternal  youth  ; and 
the  gems  and  eagles  embroidered  on  her  robe  of  state  represent 
the  splendor  and  the  glory  of  her  sway.  It  took  three  years  to 
cast  this  majestic  figure,  and  when  the  t.ask  was  at  length  com- 
])lotcd,  the  railway  bridges  were  found  to  he  too  small  to  admit  of 
its  passage  over  them,  and  the  services  of  a Rhine  steamboat  were 
called  into  requisition.  The  little  finger  of  (lortniinia’s  hand  needs 
a man’s  two  hands  to  span  it;  the  joint  of  her  hand  will  hold  a 
man,  and  in  the  interior  of  her  body  twenty  persons  can  execute 
a waltz. 

On  one  front  of  the  base  of  the  monument  is  a grand  relief  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  life-size  figures — the  Emperor  Will- 
iam in  the  midst  of  his  chief  generals,  statesmen,  and  alliwl  rulers  ; 
on  another  front  is  depicted  “ Tlic  Departure  for  the  War”;  on 
still  anotlicr,  “The  Return  from  the  War.”  Around  the  foot  of 
the  pedestal,  and  above  the  in.-ignia  of  the  several  German  mon- 
archies, appears  the  simple  and  eloquent  inscriiuioii ; “ In  memory 
of  the  unanimous  and  victorious  rising  of  the  Gerinau  nation,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire,  1870-1871.” 


BISriOr  KNICKERBACKEU'S  CONSECRATION. 

The  consecration  of  the  Rev.  David  Bfeli.  Knickerbacker,  D.D,, 
Lately  rector  of  Gethsemane  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  as  Bishop  of  Indiana,  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
October  at  8t.  Mark’s  Cliureh,  Philadelphia,  the  Right  Rev.  Aktiifr 
Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  acting  as 
conseerator.  The  procession  of  surpliced  choir  and  robed  clergy 
and  bishops  approached  the  chancel  singing  the  hymn,  “ 0 day  of 


rest  and  gladness”  ; and  after  the  ante-eonimuiiion  service  had  h«ii 
read  by  Dr.  CoxE,  a sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Wmmt.uf 
.Minnesota,  from  the  text ; “ And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto lUn 
s.ayiiig.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  eartL  fio 
ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  hapli/.ins  them  in  the  nanif 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  fihost:  tfacliir: 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I have  commanded  yn.: 
and,  lo,  I am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worii.” 
The  words  addressed  by  the  venerable  speaker  to  the  new  Bi-hip 
were  impressive  in  the  extreme.  “My  brother  beloved,’’ be siii, 
“my  heart  is  overfull,  as  I hid  you  godspeed  to-day.  Foralmoji 
a quarter  of  a century  you  have  been  mv  own  son  in  the  CiHti 
All  these  years  1 have  watched  you  with  a father’s  care.  Yuw 
whole  ministry  has  been  given  to  the  floek  of  which  you  were  re 
first  and  only  pastor.  Always  foremost  in  missionary  Wtors;  xl 
ways  glad  to  minister  to  the  sinful,  the  sorrowful,  the  .dck.iDJ 
the  dying,  few  men  have  been  permitted  to  so  endear  ilieiu>flrH 

to  the  flock  committed  to  their  care In  this  most  sta 

hour  of  your  life  forget  these  bishops,  forget  this  gathered 
gntion  ; think  only  of  our  bles.sed  Lord,  and  think  of  yoursed' « 
receiving  from  His  pierced  hands  this  npo.'tle.diip,  that  so,  by il* 
consecration  of  your  whole  self — hwly,  soul,  and  spirit-tlir  Kti 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  yon  receive  this  day  for  tii> 
npostleship,  you  may  so  fulfill  your  office  that  you  may  receiie 
from  Him  the  crown  of  life." 

The  presiding  Bishop  and  the  Bishops  present  hid  their  bast' 
upon  Dr.  Knickerbacker’s  head,  the  prcsidin,2  Bi-hop  ?aya;; 
“ Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a Bishop  inii'- 
Church  of  God,  committed  unto  thee  Iw  the  impsition  of  o« 
hands,”  etc.,  after  wliich  a copy  of  the  Bible  was  dcliored 
new  Bishop.  The  very  interesting  service  closed  with  ihc’  hfc- 
Dimiltis.” 


MATTUEW  ARNOLD.-[Seb  Tagf  679.] 


TIIIRLBV  HALL/ 

I5y  NV.  E.  NORRIS, 

Altuou  ok  “ M.\tui.\io.nv,'’  “Moi-lk.  Db  Mebsao,"  “No  New 
Tuiwu,’’  “ IlKArS  OK  Mo.ney,”  *to. 


<'IIAI’TER  XK.—{Cou(iH,ud.) 

(;  E 0 n U K E f I,  K I L L .S  HIS  MISSION. 

I don’t  tliiiik  I have  ever,  before  or  since,  been  so  utterly  taken 
aback.  Afterwurd,  wlieii  I liad  leisure  to  consider  things  quietly, 

1 did  call  to  mind  one  or  two  by-gone  incidents  which  might  have 
prepared  me  for  this  news,  if  I had  not  been  so  certain  that  (leorge 
had  no  romantic  side  to  his  character ; but  for  the  moment  I could 
onlv  gape  in  stu[)id  silence. 

“Ah!”  said  George,  mournfullv,  “I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't 
like  it." 

I didn't  like  it  at  all ; I was  indignant,  I was  disgusted,  and  I 
knew  quite  well  that  1 had  not  the  smallest  rigiit  to  be  either  the 
one  or  the  otlier.  Nor  could  I altogether  di.sguise  my  feelings.  I 
was  conscious  that  it  was  in  a harsh  and  disagreeable  voice  that 
I said  at  last,  “You  have  developed  this  attachment  rather  rapidly, 
haven't  von  ?" 

“t)h  dear  no,"  he  answered,  simply;  “I  have  loved  her  ever 
since  we  were  children  ; but  I alw  ays  kept  it  to  rny.self,  because, 
even  when  I was  a boy,  I could  see  what  a hopeless  business  it 
was.  Afterward  you  grew  up  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  then, 
of  course,  there  was  an  end  of  my  chance,  supposing  that  I had 
ever  had  anv.  Whether  1 have  any  now  or  not  I can’t  tell ; but 
probably  not.  What  do  you  think,  Charley  ?’’  concluded  George, 
looking  at  me  with  a timid  appeal  in  his  honest  brown  eyes  which 
should  have  softened  the  hardest  heart. 

It  did  not  Soften  mine.  “ Well,  if  you  ask  me,”  replied  I,  bluntly, 
“I  can’t  say  that  I think  you  have  much  chance.  1 am  sure  it 
never  can  have  occurred  to  her  to  think  of  you  as  a lover.  It — it 
really  does  seem  so  ridiculous,  yon  know.’’ 

“ I suppose  it  does,”  observed  George,  not  in  the  least  affronted. 

“ Upon  the  face  of  it,  it  is  ridiculous ; only  one  so  often  hears  of 
beautiful  and  clever  women  who  have  the  most  homely  kind  of 
husbands.  I have  emboldened  myself  a little  by  that  thought 
sometimes.  And  us  to  her  being  taken  by  surpri.se,  1 am  not  so 
sure  that  she  will  be  that.  Since  you  went  away  I have  seen  a 
good  deal  more  of  her  than  I used  to  do,  and  she  has  always  been 
extremely  kind,  and  not  long  ago  my  mother  persuaded  her  to  stay 
a few  days  with  us  at  Iluilsham,  and — and — in  point  of  fact,  I 
think  she  may  have  an  inkling  of  the  truth.  Though,  of  course,  I 
can’t  say  for  certain.” 

“Oh,  really y”  said  I,  irwallowing  down  with  great  difficulty  the 
bitterness  of  my  dissatisfaction.  “ I dare  say  it  will  be  all  right, 
then.  Only,  if  it  isn’t  indiscreet  to  mention  it,  what  are  you  going 
to  live  upon,  supposing  that  she  accepts  you  ?” 

“Well,  really  I haven’t  thought  very  much  about  that,”  George 
confessed ; “ it  has  always  seemed  such  an  impossible  thing  that 
she  should  accept  me.  liut  if  she  did” — here  he  straightened  him- 
self up  in  his  chair  and  a wonderful  brightness  overspread  his 
face — “ if  she  did,  I think  I could  earn  ray  living  as  well  as  an- 
other. Thousands  have  done  it  before  me,  and  I don’t  feel  much 
afraid  of  failing,  somehow.  For  I have  always  found,”  he  added, 
with  pathetic  humility,  “that  plodding  industry  tells  in  the  long- 
ixin ; and  though  perhaps  I am  naturally  more  fitted  for  manual 
labor  than  for  head-work,  I can  generally  manage  to  master  a sub- 
ject by  giving  more  time  to  it  than  other  men  would  need  to  do.” 

“But  isn’t  it  more  prudent  and — more  usual  to  begin  earning 
one’s  living  before  proposing  ?”  I knew  I ought  not  to  say  this, 
but  I couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me  help  it. 

George’s  patience  was  proof  against  any  provocation.  “No 
doubt,”  said  he ; “ and  perhaps  I won’t  propose  until  I can  see  my 
way  more  plainly.  But  sometimes,  you  know,  one  is  hurried  into 
speaking  a little  sooner  than  one  has  intended ; and  to  begin  with, 
I wanted  to  be  sure  that  I was  not  taking  any  unfair  advantage  of 
your  absence.  You  had  never  actually  told  me  that  you  had  riven 
up  thinkiug  of  Miss  Dennison : all  I had  to  go  upon  was  what  I 
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had  seen  myself  al  Naples,  and  what  General  Lc 
Murchant  said.” 

” You  mean  that  day  out  shcMJting  V” 

” Yes,  and  afterward.  He  told  us  that  I^ady 
Constance  was  at  Franzenahdlie,  and  that  you 
were — ” Here  (ieorge  broke  off,  evidently  east- 
ing about  him  for  some  form  of  words  which 
should  not  be  offensive — “ in  constant  attendance 
ujMm  her,”  was  the  expression  which  finally 
onimended  itself  to  him. 

“ I do  wish,”  cried  I,  with  an  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  petulance,  “that  the  General  would 
h-arn  how'  beautiful  and  becoming  a thing  it  is 
to  mind  one's  own  business ! I suppose  he  has 
been  making  no  end  of  joco.se  remarks  about  me 
before  you  all  y” 

(ieorge  was  obliged  to  aekiio\vle<lge  that  he 
had. 

‘‘Dear,  eheerful  old  creature,  how  I should 
like  to  have  him  here  for  five  minutes ! And 
what  did  Maud  seem  to  think  of  iir” 

‘‘  I can  hardly  tell,”  answered  (ieorge.  “ She 
laugheti.  As  far  as  I could  judge,  siie  took  it 
very  much  as  a matter  of  course ; and  naturally 
I was  glad  that  it  troubled  her  so  little.” 

‘‘Oh,  nothing  could  be  more  natural:  k»  nUeiig 
Out  toiijiiiirx  liirf.  You  had  the  iiest  of  reasons 
for  wishing  her  to  laugh  at  me,  too.” 

For  the  first  time  (ieorge  looke<l  decidedly  dis- 
)>l<ased.  ‘‘You  ought  not  to  say  that,”  he  re- 
turned ; “it  is  unfair  and  untrue.  If  I was  glail, 
it  was  more  upon  her  account  than  iny  own.  1 
was  going  to  tell  you  that  I didn’t  feel  by  any 
means  convinced  that  you  had  so  completely 
changed  in  such  a short  time;  and  that  was  why 
I c.uue  out  here.  Even  now  it  is  not  too  late. 
Y'ou  have  only  to  promise  me  that  you  will  give 
up  Lftdy  (.'onstance  and  return  to  your  old  love, 
and  I’ll  engitgc  not  to  interfere  with  you  in  any- 
way. I fully  admit  your  right  to  be  heartl  first. 
All  that  I should  stipulate  for  would  be  that  if, 
after  a certain  time — say  a year — you  had  either 
not  asked  or  had  been  refus^,  I should  lx;  allow- 
ed  to  come  forward  again  and  take  my  cliance” 

There  was  no  withstaudiiig  such  magnanimitv. 
I answered  (ieorge  that  I appreciated  it,  but  add- 
ed that,  after  what  I had  already  told  him,  he 
wo<ild  understand  that  I had  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  |w)wer  to  take  advantage  of  his  offer,  “(io 
on  and  prosper,”  I said,  trying  hard  to  show  .some 
magnanimity  my.self.  ” I ought  to  wish  you  ev- 
ery success ; for  I should  like  you  to  have  the 
best  wife  in  the  world,  and  I sliould  like  Maud 
to  have  the  best  huslaind.” 

But,  in  spite  of  these  brave  wonls,  I was  far 
from  tjeing  satisfieil.  Having  been  so  blind  to 
(ii-orge’s  attachment,  it  was  rea.sonable  to  coii- 
i ludc  that  I might  have  been  equally  blind  as  re- 
garded Maud;  and, although  I had  often  assumi 
myself  of  late  that  she  had  never  reallv  cared 
for  me  except  as  a brother,  there  w as  something 
disagreeably  humbling  in  the  thought  that  she 
had  attached  no  sort  of  importance  to  my  vows. 
In  bed  that  night  I thought  over  all  our  meetings 
and  conversations;  I thought  in  particular  of 
that  afternoon  when  I had  tishevl  her  out  of  the 
Broad,  and  of  the  hwk  which  I had  surprised — 
or  fancied  that  I had  8urpri.sed — in  her  eves ; 
and  I am  afraid  I muttered  to  my  pillow  some 
very  unwarrantable  things  about  the  fickleness  of 
women.  I was  more  than  half  disposed,  in  short, 
to  play  the  dog  in  the  manger’s  part ; ami  1 dare 
say  some  large-minded  readers  may  find  it  w ithin 
the  range  of  their  capacities  to  sympathi/e  w ith 
me. 

On  the  following  morning  (ieorge  started  for 
Engluml,  notwithstanding  the  snow,  which  was 
still  falling.  He  was  anxious  to  have  another 
day  or  two  in  Norfolk  tx-fore  returning  to  Ixjii- 
don  and  work,  he  said,  tlnuigh  not  in  any  great 
hurry  to  learn  his  fate.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  consumed  by  a burning  curiosity  to  hear 
w hat  Maud  would  say  to  his  proposal,  and  urged 
him — with  little  regard.  I am  afraid,  for  his  in- 
terests— to  “ get  it  over  and  have  done  with  it.” 
Rut  he  said  No;  he  tlauight  ho  would  bide  his 
time.  ” I laid  in  a large  spx-k  of  patience  years 
ago,  when  I suinxiseil  1 should  want  it  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  and  now  that  things  have  turiual 
out  differently.  I find  that  I have  still  a consider- 
able balance  left  to  draw  upon.  Besidc.s,  as  you 
xerv  truly  say.  it  would  lx;  more  sjitisfactory  to 
have  an  actual  income  to  offer  than  only  the 
prospect  of  one.” 

Then  he  promised  U)  let  me  hear  from  hitn  as 
soon  as  he  had  any  gfxxl  news  to  tell,  and  so  we 
shook  hands,  and  the  train  bore  him  away. 


(’HAl’TEU  XXI. 

riUN7.KN.SI10HK  IS  lIKKtAVKP. 

T EXPECTM)  that  Lady  Constance  would  eate- 
ohi.se  me  as  to  what  had  [Missed  between  me  and 
George,  and  as  to  the  reason  of  his  sudden  de- 
parture ; but  she  did  not  do  this,  nor  did  she  say 
anything  more  about  going  away  herself.  Lady 
f;o’nstanee  seldom  fulfilled  expectation  either  in 
word'or  dee<l ; and  this  was  a constant  source  of 
trial  tO:-Mr.  Sotheran,  who  hated  surprises.  Like 
George,  however,  he  had  laid  in  an  ample  store 
of  [)atience,  and  Ijore  the  daily  slights  and  vexa- 
tions which  were  inflicted  upon  him  with  a stoi- 
cism which  wonhl  have  been  subUinc  if  it  hail  not 
been  so  Exasperating. 

I,  for  my  part,  was  more  mercifully  treated, 
fbougb  I could  not  Hatter  myself  that  my  pros- 
pects were  any  better  than  bis— if,  indeed,  they 
w.Mc  U.H  g<xid.  I don’t  know  whether  I was  the 
eiivv  or  the  laughing-stock  of  Franzenahdhe  at 
this’  time;  a little  of  each,  perhap.s.  That  there 
wiere  manv  men  young  and  old  who  would  gladly 
liave  changed  places  with  me  I have  no  doubt, 
but  whether  this  circumstance  prevented  them 
from  smiling  at  the  parade  which  I made  of  my 
thralldom  I am  not  equally  sure.  Once  Pendier- 
ton  asked  me  if  I was  not  growing  rather  tired 
of  playing  poodle-dog ; but  I turned  upon  him  so 
aavagely  that  hji^^rmally  withdrew  tlm  exiu-us- 
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sion,  merely  observing  that  I need  not  bite  his 
leg  off  in  order  to  prove  that  I wasn’t  a pootlle. 

“ I used  to  fetch  and  carry  for  her  ladyship  my- 
self once,”  said  he,  “ and  I got  tired  of  it,  or  she 
got  tired  of  me — I don’t  remember  wliicb.  But 
of  course  it  doe.sn’t  follow  that  the  same  tiling 
will  liappen  to  yon.  If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you 
to  know  that  you  are  having  an  inning  of  more 
tliaii  double  the  usual  length,  lay  that  comfort  to 
your  soul,  and  be  happy.” 

Ila{)piness  is  a term  which  adniim  of  no  abso- 
lute definiiioii ; therefore  1 can  not  say  whether  I 
was  happy  or  not  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
18.>4;  Imt  I suspect  that  I was  a gowl  deal  less 
mi.serable  than  I should  have  been  willing  to  al- 
low. The  daily  niund  of  life  at  FranzenslHilic 
provided  me,  at  all  events,  witii  what  I tlien 
considered  excitements,  and,  ixldly  enoiigli.  Lady 
Constance  t<x)  a|)[X'ared  to  lx-  tolerably  satisfieii 
with  these,  and  to  have  no  immediate  intention 
of  quitting  them.  But  toward  the  season  of  tlie 
equinox,  when  a general  stirring  is  observable 
both  in  animate  and  inanimate  natiin*,  she  liegaii 
once  moi-e  to  exhibit  unmistakable  symptoijis  of 
restlessness.  First  she  took  it  into  her  bead  to 
di*cline  all  invitations,  i-efused  to  see  nnylMxly, 
and  absented  herself  even  from  the  eiiU'rtnin- 
nients  given  at  the  Legation.  Then  she  ns  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  world  again,  and  .scamlal- 
izisl  King  Kudolf,  who  never  Uilkeil  polities,  by 
telling  him  m the  i>resenee  of  a large  and  distin- 
giiislied  circle  that  Soeiali'in  would  make  an  end 
of  all  German  monarebies  Itefore  the  ixuitiirv  was 
out — a remark,  by -the -way,  wliicli  bis  Majesty 
never  forgave.  Finally,  in  defiamx*  of  Lord  llo.s- 
san’s  pnjbibition,  she  sunmioiie<l  back  the  shag- 
gy patriots  whom  she  hail  so  CHielessly  sent  to 
tlie  right-alxiut  some  montlis  Indore,  and  was  for- 
ever holding  noeturmil  oonelaves  to  wliieii  they 
ami  only  they  were  admitted. 

In  all  tbe.-e  vagaries  ibeie  was  notliing  to  ixuii- 
plain  of,  .so  far  as  1 personally  was  coiieerned. 
Tlie  chorus  of  cons|)irators  was  often  in  inv  way, 
it  is  true,  but  not  more  so  than  the  cavalry  of- 
ficers ami  attaches  whom  it  bad  suix-rsedcd,  ami 
I was  tluinkful  for  anytliiiig  that  seemed  likely  to 
keep  Imdy  Constiince  at  Fnuizeii.sbbbe.  What  I 
omitted  to  take  into  nce<>uiit  was  tliat  subversive 
.scliemes,  though  they  luiglit  serve  well  enough  to 
amuse  her  for  ii  time,  could  lianlly  fail  to  bring 
her  into  collision  witli  licr  iirotber’s  autliority  lx‘- 
foia;  very  long. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a spectator  of  the  in- 
evitable explosion.  I was  sitting  in  Lady  Con- 
stauee's  drawing-room,  one  moruiiig  in  the  oarlv 
spring,  when  lyord  Kos.-aii  walked  in,  with  liis 
liaiids  full  of  otlieial  papers,  and  a porteiiloiis 
frown  upon  bis  brow.  Tlie  moment  that  1 saw 
him  1 guessed  wliat  was  the  matter,  ami  I sluxik 
HI  my  sIkws  ; for  I don’t  mind  confessing  that  I 
liad  a wholesome  dread  of  my  chief’s  displeasure. 
Lady  Constance,  who  feared  notliing  and  iiobiMly, 
maintained  her  eoiiqxisiire. 

“ Tills  is  an  unusual  honor,”  said  she.  “Sit 
down  ami  U‘ll  us  all  the  new.s.” 

Lord  Rossan  t<x)k  no  noti<-e  of  this  iiiviiatiou, 
but  advanced  tfi  the  low  arm-chair  in  wliieli  liis 
sister  was  rwlining,  and  looked  down  ii|H)n  her 
sternly.  “Constance,”  he  said,  “ what  did  I tell 
you  ivlieii  you  first  came  here  alxiiit  the  revolu- 
tionists whom  you  clioso  to  receive  V” 

“As  fur  as  I l•emeulbel■,”  answered  slic,  “you 
told  me  you  wouldn’t  liave  them  in  the  liou.se.” 

“ In  sjiite  of  wbieli  it  appears  tliat  you  have 
broken  your  word,  ami  invited  lliem  into  the 
house.” 

“ I never  break  iiiv  word,  as  you  know,”  re- 
tiinusi  I,ady  Coiistaiiee,  eiirtlv.  “In  the  |)re.sent 
instance  I did  not  pledge  it.” 

“1  should  have  thought  tliiit  you  would  have 
Ir'CI)  above  such  ipiibbles  as  that.  There  w.is  a 
disiiiiet  understanding  tliat  you  sliould  keep  out 
of  these  silly  intrigues  as  long  as  you  were  under 
iiiy  ixxif,  ami  I consider  that  you  have  Ix-eii  giiiltv 
of  a breaeli  of  faitli.  Wliile  you  are  wumleriiig 
about  irresjioiisibly  you  can  of  eoursi-  do  as  you 
please,  and  no  one  will  dispute  your  riglii  to  en- 
gage in  any  tomfoolery  tlial  may  lie  attraetive  to 
yon;  but  when  you  ilo  me  the  lioiior  to  I'oidv 
with  me,  \ou  must  put  a eiirli  ii)>oii  y<iiir  impet- 
uosity. 1 WHS  under  the  inipressioii  that  1 liad 
made  tliat  clear  to  you  at  tlie  outset.” 

“ It  is  not  such  lomfmdery  as  you  think.”  re- 
plied Lady  Constance,  quite  g<MMl  - buiuorediv. 
“ Wlio  was  it  that  said  you  can  do  anything  with 
bayonets,  exeejn  sit  on  tbeiii  ? I grant  ymi  tliat 
large  slamiiiig  armies  may  keep  things  ipiief  for 
an  indefinite  time,  but  nothing  is  more  certain 
tliaii  that  disaffection  must  crciqi  into  the  armies 
Mxuicr  or  later,  ami  then  tlic  gival  crash  will 
come.” 

Lord  Rossnii  wavc<l  bis  baud  impalicntiv.  “ You 
are  lx?ggiiig  the  question.  Tlie  bistorv  of  the 
world  is  a history  of  great  crashes,  followed  liv 
great  calms.  Your  ragamuffins  don’t  know  wluit 
tliey  want,  and  will  never  get  anything  except 
what  they  dcHcrve.  But  all  that  is  lieside  the 
mark.  What  interests  me  is  that,  in  eon.seipienee 
of  your  freaks,  I have  just  received  a siiubliiug 
dispatch  and  a private  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  I am  u»ld  to  exerciae  a little 
more  contnil  over  my  family.” 

“How  amusing!”  exclaimed  Lady  Constance. 
“ May  I sec  his  letter  y” 

l>ord  RtKssan  to.s8cd  it  into  her  lap.  “ It  may 
be  very  amusing,”  said  he,  dryly,  “ hut  I so  com- 
pletely fail  to  see  the  joke  myself  that  I urn  de- 
tcrmiueil  to  have  no  repetition  of  it.” 

Respect  for  the  memory  of  the  then  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  forbids  me  to  record  Lady 
Constance’s  irreverent  comments  upon  the  epistii- 
lary  style  of  that  eminent  statesman.  “I  won- 
der who  has  been  telling  him  tales  out  of  school,” 
she  remarked,  as  she  folded  up  the  letter.  “ Nev- 
er mind ! I can  easily  smooth  down  his  niffled 
[iluinage,  and  he  shall  wake  you  an  a|>ology  for 
iiaving  Ijeen  so  rude.” 

Then  she  got  up  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
brother’s  shoulder.  “ Don’t  be  angry,’’  she  said, 


gentlv.  “I  acknowledge  my  sin,  and  I’ll  make 
the  only  reparation  for  it  in  my  power  by  go- 
ing away  as  soon  as  ever  I get  my  things  pack- 
ed up.” 

Ixtrd  Rossan’s  features  relaxed.  He  wa.s,  1 be- 
lieve, really  fond  of  his  sister,  and  I know  that  it 
went  sorely  against  the  grain  with  him  to  turn 
any  one  out  of  his  house.  “ 1 wish  you  would 
try  to  be  a little  more  like  other  people.  Con  !”  be 
sigiied.  “And  I didn’t  mean  that  you  must  go 
away.” 

“ I can’t  be  like  other  people,"  she  returned, 
laughing;  “and  it  is  certainly  high  time  for  me 
to  go.  You  will  be  very  much  relieved  when  you 
have  seen  the  lust  of  me,  and  Klizulietli  will  jump 
for  joy.  Besides,  I want  to  be  in  Ixnuion.  (!an’t 
I do  anything  for  you  ilieie  y Would  you  like  an 
embassy,  for  instnnix;  ?” 

Lord  Rossan  burst  out  laughing.  “Just  lisUui  to 
this  woman,  will  you  !”  be  exelaiiiuxl.  “ Wouldn’t 
vou  tliink  she  bad  tlie  whole  world  at  her  feet? 
.\ftcr  getting  me  tlie  first  sharp  rebuke  that  I 
have  bad  in  my  whole  official  career,  she  coolly 
[iroposes  to  select  this  favorable  iiiomeiil  for 
pressing  my  claims  upon  ilic  Forcigii-oflicc.  The 
best  of  it  is  that  slic’d  do  it,  too !” 

“ And  sueeessfully,”  adibsl  I»idy  Constanee. 

“Gh.  I have  no  doubt  you  think  .so.  Maxwell, 
let  me  rceommeiul  this  iiuxiel  for  your  study. 
Your  diserimiiiaiion  will  tell  you  where  to  imitate 
it  and  where  to  take  warning  by  it ; but  it  will  at 
any  rate  toaeli  you  that  witli  a hearty  Ix-lief  in 
yourself  you  may  go  far.  As  for  me,  I am  not 
amliitions;  all  I a.-k  is  to  be  alloweil  to  |KTforiii 
my  humble  duties  in  peace  and  (piietness.” 

Lord  Rossan  bad  recovered  bis  go<xl-bumor; 
but  I noticed  tliat  be  did  not  iiress  Lady  Coii-  | 
stance  to  [irolong  her  sojourn  in  Siiabia  ; ami  as 
‘•(Kill  as  be  was  gone  I broke  out  into  lanienta- 
tions. 

“I  knew  liow  it  would  be!  1 knew  I sliould 
lose  you  before  very  long!  Now  you  will  go 
away,  and  perhaps,  w ben  we  next  nieei,  you  w ill 
have  forgotten  my  name.” 

Lady  Constanee  paid  no  attention  to  me.  She 
bad  rung  the  bell,  and  was  issuing  brief,  pereni|>- 
toi  V instrnetions  to  Antonio.  “ I shall  leave  for 
Isiiidon  to-morrow  inorniiig.  Si“e  that  evervtliiiig  | 
is  packed  up,  |iav  all  bill.',  and  let  the  peojile  al 
the  railway  station  know  tliat  1 shall  want  a re- 
.served  coiiipartnicut.” 

“ So  .sixiii !”  I ejaculated,  dolefully.  “ Must 
you  really  go  so  s<m>u  ?” 

Lady  Coiistaiiee  seated  herself  at  her  writing- 
talile  ami  begun  ra|iidly  scribbling  off  notes.  It 
was  not  until  she  liad  fiiiislied  these  and  bad  iii- 
elosi'd  ilieiii  ill  their  euvelo)X's  that  she  marelmd 
up  to  the  cb:(<r  into  wliieli  I liad  sunk  in  a state 
of  collapse,  .\fter  eonieiiiplating  me  for  a min- 
iile  witli  kuHled  brows,  she  exeUiimed,  abruptly, 
“Do  you  know  that  you  present  a very  pitiable 
spectacle  y" 

“1  dare  say  1 do.”  replied  I.  despairingly ; “I 
don’t  care.  IVrbaps  you  would  pieseiit  a pitialile 
speeiaele  if  the  world  suddenly  crumbled  into 
ruins  around  you.” 

“ 1 alilior  exaggeration,”  she  returned,  coldly, 
ami  walked  away  to  the  window. 

Perliaps  I luiglit  liave  Ihhmi  stung  into  some-  | 
thing  a little  more  like  iiiaiiliiiess  by  this  iuseii- 
sibility.  bad  the  eireuiiistaiiees  Ix-eii  other  ibaii 
they  Were.  As  it  was.  I wa.s  t<M»  luueli  over- 
wliebiied  to  realize  aiiMliiiig  beyond  the  dreadful 
tact  that  Lady  CoUslaiicc  was  going  to  abamloii 
me.  After  a time  I \iicked  myself  up  ami  moved 
toward  the  d«xjr.  Tliere  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  and  fnnn  the  impatient  movement  of  her 
f(s>t  1 judged  that  siie  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
me.  But  when  niy  fingers  were  already  upon 
the  l(K‘k  she  rix-alled  me. 

“Come  back,”  she  said,  witli  a little  vexed 
laugh — “ eoiiie  back,  and  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
make  such  a dcploralde  exhibition  of  yourself! 

I positively  thought  you  were  going  to  cn/  just 
now.  Do  you  know  why  1 have  liked  you  Ix-tter 
lli.aii  other  people  y Why,  beeau.se  I have  always 
given  you  eredit  for  more  than  nii  average  sliarc 
of  priile  ami  pluck.  If  you  arc  going  to  fall  into 
drivelling  iiniiccility  now,  the  sisnier  we  bid  one 
anotlier  a fond  ami  final  farewell  the  lietter.” 

“ .Seolding  me  will  do  no  gixHl,”  .said  I,  witli  a 
dull  pain  at  iny  heart.  “ Very  likely  I aiii  im- 
beeile : if  I am,  it  is  you  wlio  have  made  me  so. 

1 lialf  believe  tliat  I am  out  of  iiiy  mind.  I only 
live  for  you ; if  I am  to  lose  you,  I should  like  to 
die.  I liaven't  a wish  or  a thought  in  the  wcnld 
that  is  not  eonneetisl  witli  you,  directly  or  in- 
directly. I haven’t  even  the  power  now  to  bate 
niyself  for  being  such  an  idiot.” 

Lady  Constance  looked  at  me  eurioiisly.  “ You 
are  very  fortunate,”  said  slie,  “ to  be  able  to  feel 
like  tliat.” 

“ Fortunate !” 

“ ( »f  eonr.se,”  she  returned,  impatiently.  Isn’t 
it  better  than  ft>eling  noUrnig  at  ally  But  I have 
no  time  to  talk  tran.seemientalisin  now;  let  us 
come  down  to  jirosaic  issues.  I suppose  what  yon 
would  like  would  be  to  follow  me  to  LomlOn, 
would  it  mil  y” 

“ It  d(H*sn’i  much  matter  whether  I shinild  like 
it  or  not,  since  it  hap])ons  to  be  im|x>ssible,”  re- 
plied I,  despondently. 

“ Yon  are  mucli  too  fond  of  that  word.  There 
can  Buivly  be  no  iinpo.ssibility  about  getting  u 
month’s  leave.  But  if  a month  won’t  satisfy  yon, 
why  don’t  you  give  up  Franzenslibbe  and'  ex- 
change with  one  of  the  Foreign-office  clerks  y” 

“ Do  you  think  that  can  be  managed  y”  I asked, 
eagerly. 

“ 1 can’t  see  any  reason  why  it  .shouldn't  Im> 
managed.  In  fact,  1 dare  say  1 could  manage  it 
for  you.” 

How  good  you  are !”  I exclaimed,  with  enthii- 
siasm.  But  then  I mentally  projected  myself  into 
the  future,  and  added,  more  soberly:  “ After  all, 
thinigb,  you  arc  sure  not  to  stay  long  in  London.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “ I shall  be  there 
uutil  the  end  of  the  neason  in  all  pnibabilitv. 
Please  don’t  begin  to  be  exacting  ns  well  as  fotil. 
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ish.  I have  pointed  out  to  voo  m ean  j 
getting  what  you  want  for  the  present- IwL” 
be  enough.  When  you  are  tired  of  Looite 
liavi;  only  to  exc-hange  back  into  the  dipK 
service  again.  Mind,  I don’t  for  a 
vise  your  taking  thU  step;  my  own  opiniit 
that  you  would  act  far  more  wisely  by  teaZ' 
where  you  are  and  courting  obliviM  Batlm 
it  for  granted  that  in  your  present  state  of 
you  wouldn’t  listen  to  advice;  soil  would T 
mere  waste  of  time  to  offer  it  to  vou."  * 
“I  womlcr,”  said  I,  meditaiivelv,  “wL«h,- 
your  heart  is  ns  hard  .a.s  your  words." 

She  replied  that  it  was  to  be  supposed  so  bf 
cause  she  certainly  meant  what  she  snid  ' i 
won’t  keep  you  any  longer  now."  she  added  nit 
sently.  “ I liave  a busy  day  before  me'  but  I 
hope  to  have  said  good-by  to  everybody 'and  lo 
have  east  off  all  hawsers  before  ni^t-fall” 

This  ho|)e  was  not  realized.  Neither  that  evm- 
mg  nor  on  the  succeeding  day  was  Lady  Coo- 
stance  free  for  one  moment  from  the  companvof 
her  disconsolate  friends.  They  remained  nitk 
her  till  long  after  midnight;  thev  escorted  her  in 
a sorrowful  procession  to  the  rai’lwav  sUtion  tin 
next  morning;  they  tilled  her  resenc  compan 
ment  with  bouquets,  and  the  air  with  iiiattii 
wailings.  Tlie  only  one  among  them  who  n- 
niaiiied  totally  unmoved  was  Mr.  Sotheran,  vhi> 
aiiiiouneed  casually  that  he  himself  wooid  h? 
starting  for  London  in  the  course  of  a few  dn. 
As  for  me,  1 obtained  little  more  than  theothm 
did  to  soften  tlie  pain  of  parting,  not  even  iIk 
premise  of  a letter,  though  I begged  hard  {or  it 
“ I think  I told  you  once  before  that  I new 
write  friendly  letters,”  Lady  Constance  said: 
“ but  I will  let  you  know  my  address  as  soon  at  I 
havo  one,  and  I will  try  and  find  somebody  in 
make  tlie  exchange  with  you  that  yon  wish  for  " 
Then  she  turneil  away  to  speak  to  some  of  lb 
liigh  official  [x-nsonagw  who  had  come  to  irish 
her  a pleasant  journey,  and  1 was  elbowed  into 
the  background. 

After  Lady  Constanee  went  away  I had  to  bear 
a long  interval  of  suspense,  during  which  1 bend 
notliing  of  her,  and  was  grievously  torroenUd by 
doubts  as  to  whether  she  might  not  have  foigx- 
ten  her  promise  of  contriving  a transfer  of  ap 
poiiitment  for  me.  My  irritation  bceamc  so  in 
tolerable  at  last  that  1 wrote  to  my  cousin  Barn, 
Ix-ggiiig  him  to  let  me  know  whether  he  had 
laidy  Constance,  and  what  he  thought  I had  let 
ter  do  under  tlie  eireumstances.  The  return  pofi 
brought  me  a lung  and  friendly  reply,  in  vkirli 
1 was  advised  to  have  patience,  and  was  afenrei 
tliat  I had  not  Ixien  forgotten,  although  the  »i4 
ed-for  exchange  might  not  be  obtaind  quite  iw 
mediaUdy. 

“ It  lakes  a little  time  to  arrange  these  thinp," 
Harry  wrote ; “ and  the  difficulty  of  tindini  i 
mail  willing  lo  leave  London  is  of  course  grwlrt 
al  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  season  ihau  it  would  k 
al  another  time  of  tlie  year.  However,  ahnr 
tliere’s  a will  there’s  a way,  and  I happen  W kinv 
that  the  will  is  not  wanting  on  Lady  ConstaiKt  • 
part.  She  has  secured  a very  smart  little  bwx 
ill  Mayfair,  the  interior  of  which  you  will  beconx 
familiar  with.  I hojx;.  before  long,  and  I need  M 
say  that  she  is,  as  usual,  besiegi^  by  callers  ff<« 
iiioruing  lo  night.  I know  this  to  my  cost,  le 
cause  I sonietiiiies  have  occasion  to  visit  hnniw 
business,  and  because  1 am  often  keptwaitin? 
an  hour  or  more  in  the  dhiiiig-rooro  before 
can  receive  me.  At  Franzeiislibhe, wherenohodr 
knew  me,  1 was  allowed  to  mix  with  respecul'V 
people,  as  you  may  rememlx*!' ; but  in  London  i 
little  more  di.seretioii  has  to  be  eiercwi. 
that  I eoiiiplain  of  this;  it  is  my  own  ai‘b  i" 
avoid  all  risk  of  recognition.  Lady Consiaocf  i- 
generous  enough  and  independent  enough  loafl- 
come  me  at  any  time  and  in  any  conipsnv,  icJ 
even  if  she  knew  ray  history  I don't  think  thr 
would  alter  her  behavior.  (Jeiierosiiy  is  .vsid  i" 
be  more  eommoii  than  justice,  but  tint  has  M 
been  my  experience.  I bave  met  a good  tnno 
fairly  just  jx-ople  in  iny  life,  but  only  two  o'’ 
could  j)ix>|x;rlv  be  callt^  generous.  Ladyt*- 
stance  Milner  is  one  of  them;  I won't  oJffl' 
voiir  modestv  hv  naming  the  other." 

My  spirits',  wliieh  had  been  gi-wtlych^  f! 
this  missive,  were  still  further 
later,  when  an  envelope,  directed  in  a bold  mm 
writing  which  1 knew,  was  delivered  to  nie 
contained,  it  is  true,  nothing  but  a 
IxMi'ing  an  address  in  Hill  Street,  *'***  ■ 

“ At  home  every  Sunday  after  five  o clock 

ten  under  laidy  Constance's  name;  bat 

tsi  clearly  to  imply  an  expecUtion  * 
be  in  Ixmdoii  at  no  distant  daie,*nd 
iMM'tionatelv  grateful  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  I had  still  a long  . 

before  Ixird  Rossan  sent  for  me  one  - 
and,  surveying  me  with  shrewd 
pressed  some  annoyance,  some  - 

goixl  deal  of  amusement,  said  he  l«d 
to  understoiid  that  I wished  to 
for  olflei‘- work  at  lioiiie.  I intimuKd  tl^ 
been  rigbtlv  informed,  and  he  theiiasU-4  ^ 
er  I had  fnllv  considered  the  imporunu  , 
I was  atmut  to  do.  “ Because,"  »id  he,  ‘ . 
— and  AO  does  l.#a(iy  Ro!*»an — that 
ing  a great  mistake.  A iiiistaLcin'  r 
he  added,  obligingly  laying  an  cmi- 
these  last  words,  so  that  I raighi  i ' . 
derstaud  what  th?v  meant. 

I i-ould  only  ri'ply  that  1 wa.'  • - 

bis  advice,  but  that  I Itad  piiriiiH 
wishing  to  be  in  London  at  ih»t  , 

“ V'ery  vcell,”  he  ••‘aid;  ' 

t'onmiuniration  “1“  * ' ‘ . 


put  yourself  in 


of  the  Foreign-office,  who.  it  ajil'cst',  ^ 
niar  re-asons  for  wishing  to  out  of  ^ 
now.  That,  1 take  it.  means  |hst  hv 
outrunning  the  eousUhlc.  M ell.  * ' 
Maxwell;  but  every 


ry  to  lose  yi 

his  0W7I  experience.  I bop*  „ 
vou  more  detirly  than  you 
Isaid  whatf)oliteDe«iander»wa^ 
assured  Urd  Uossau  willi  perl»w»“ 


will  O'* 


-Him  jIA  - 
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piving  up  iTiT  present  post,  not  on  atcount  of  any 
dissatisfaction  with  it,  but  simply  in  obwlienoe  to 
the  reasons  wliieh  I had  allnde<l  to.  1 did  not, 
however,  hint  at  what  these  reasons  were,  partly 
because  I was  convinco<l  that  they  were  no  secret 
to  him,  and  partly  because  1 fancied  that  he  did 
not  wish  me  to  be  more  explicit. 

Lady  Rossan,  rather  to  iny  surpri.se,  made  no 
attempt  to  turn  nie  from  my  ptirpose.  I’rohahly 
she  knew  that  nothing  effectual  eoiild  bo  said ; 
and  I think,  too,  that  she  was  a little  hurt  by  my 
eagerness  to  leave  those  who  had  Ircon  so  kind 
to  me. 

(to  ur.  OOSTINCKO.) 


THE  NEWBURGH  MEIUU 


THE  NEWBURGH  CENTENNI.\L. 

The  latest  of  the  long  list  of  Revolutionary 
centennials,  begun  with  that  of  the  battle  of  Isf.x- 
ington  in  April,  1875,  was  that  of  the  tinal  dis- 
bandment of  the  American  army  at  Newburgh, 
on  the  Hudson,  which  was  celebrated  in  that  city 
last  Thursday.  It  now  remains  for  New  York 
city  to  close  the  list  by  celebrating,  on  the  ‘Jtjiii 
of  next  month,  the  British  evacuation  ; and  if  her 
citizens  exhibit  half  the  enthusiasm  that  was 
shown  in  Newburgh,  they  will  make  it  the  gi-and- 
cst  celebration  of  the  .series. 

Everybody  in  Newburgh  celebnited,  and  not 
only  everybody  in  Newburgh,  but  in  tlic  whole 
middle  valley  of  the  Hvidson,  from  Ilaversivaw  to 
Catskill,  and  the  result  was  sueli  a lamring  of 
people  into  the  streets  of  the  pretty,  old-fashioned 
city  as  they  have  never  seen  befotv,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  again.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
lftO,0Ob  strangers  joined  with  the  •go,0<M>  resuient 
population  in  eoiiimemorating  the  event,  for  the 
West  Shore  Railway  alone  conveyed  Hu.tss)  visit- 
ora  to  the  city,  and  its  effoi  ts  were  su|»plemeiiU-«! 
by  those  of  several  other  railroads  ami  a score  of 
steamboats. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  but  a strong 
westerly  breeze  blew  the  flags  straight  out,  %vhiri- 
cd  the  gay  autumn  leaves  high  in  air,  rai.sed  suffo- 
cating clouds  of  dust,  and  chilled  to  the  bone 
thousands  of  s(>ectator8  who  were  not  so  warmly 
clad  as  they  shotdd  have  been. 

In  the  early  morning  a national  salute  from 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  six  meii-of-war  anchored 
in  Newburgh  Bay,  abreast  of  the  city,  announced 
sunrise.  Answering  salutes  from  the  Washington 
Head-Quarters,  Fislikill,  Storm  King,  and  West 
Point  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  responsive  Uigli- 
lands,  and  ushered  in  the  niemoral)lo  day.  S<H»n 
afterward  strangers  iH'gan  to  pour  into  the  city, 
and  swell  the  crowds  who  wei-e  already  on  hand, 
having  spent  the  night  there.  By  eight  o’clwk 
the  .streets  were  crowded,  and  still  the  arriving 
multitudes  choked  every  aveune  of  approach. 
From  end  to  end,  and  into  its  most  hidden  nooks, 
the  city  was  draped  and  smothered  with  bunting, 
flags,  shiehls,  mottoes,  pictures,  and  C’liinese  lan- 
terns, and  on  every  street  a band  played,  or  a 
body  of  uniformed  men  marelied  and  dis[dayed 
themselves  to  the  gaze  of  the  admiring  rustics. 
At  twelve  o’clock,  or  only  one  hour  after  the  ad- 
vertised time,  the  procession  was  formed  atid 
started  on  its  five-mile  march  up  and  down  the 
hilly  streets  of  the  city.  In  it  were  nearly  Ki.uist  J 
men,  among  whoiu  were  the  .Stvetith  Uegimetit 
(700  hundred  strong)  from  New  York,  and  tlie 
Twenty -third  and  Thirteenth  Regiments  from 
Brooklyn.  Ne.xt  to  the  Seventh,  the  troops  at- 
tracting most  attention  wetv  tlie  men  in  Conti- 
nental uiiifurtu,  inarching  as  Baron  Stki  he.v  had 
taught  their  ancestors  to  march,  forming  tlie 
Putnam  Phalanx  of  Hartfonl,  t’onnectieui.  The 
participants  in  the  parade  who  realized  most 
keenly  that  they  were  the  cynosures  of  all  eyes, 
and  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  rested  upon  their 
shoulders,  were  the  iiiembers  of  the  niiieti'en  lo- 
cal and  visiting  fire  companies.  As  these  men, 
clad  in  preposterous  leathcni  hats,  red  flannel 
skirts,  black  ironsers,  spanners,  and  stern  expres- 
sions, marched  through  street  after  street,  tow- 
ing their  little  two-wheele<l  hosc-earts  and  other 
gaudy  paraphenialia  behind  them,  one  could  not 
help  recalling  the  set  sjteech  with  which  ex-chiefs 
of  the  New  York  Volunteer  Fire  Departiueiil  in- 
variably began  the  festivities  attemiiiig  Firemen’s 
Balls,  and  which  was,  “ Is  the  rnu-shecn  ready  ? 
Wa’al,  let  her  go!” 

The  seventy-five  bands  of  music  and  drum-and- 
fife  corps,  all  braying,  drumming,  and  squeaking 
at  once,  produced  an  overwhelming  discord  that 
defied  analysis,  and  could  not  truthfully  be  de- 
scribed as  a •*  jaiigic  of  sweet  sounds.” 

In  the  intervals  of  marching,  the  boys  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  contributed  greatly  to  the  fun 
of  the  day  by  their  pranks  and  infinite  jests, 
while  members  of  the  Brooklyn  reginienu  sang 
choruses  and  glees  so  well  as  to  receive  the  un- 
stinted applause  of  all  who  were  within  hearing. 

By  two  o’clock  the  parade  was  over,  and  its  coni- 
pDutuii  puu  were  ““tv*gt~‘  in  an. 


gle  for  something  to  eat,  while  the  multitude  of 
.spectators  resolved  itself  into  a gigantic  picnic 
party,  and  taking  possession  of  every  available 
gm.ss-plot,  opened  and  emptied  its  liineh  baskets. 

At  three  o'clock  the  ten-acre  inclosure  in  which 
stands  the  old  Head-Quarters  house  was  densely 
packed  with  a struggling  mass  of  sneezing,  shiv- 
ering humanity,  who  vainly  imagined  that  they 
were  going  to  hear  something  of  the  music  and 
siHfch-inaking  from  the  platform,  which,  with 
seating  Hccommodatiun  for  two  or  three  hundred 
people,  wa.s  by  courtesy  termed  the  *‘  grand 
stand.”  A few  persons  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
heard  the  ex((iiisite  music  of  the  overture  to 
Willimn  Till  as  rendered  Ity  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Band,  Dfiu-EV  Bi'ck’s  “ Te  Deum,”  sung  by 
a chorus  of  5<»0  voices,  S*Miator  BaYAiut’s  timely 
remarks,  the  nieltMlioiis  rhythm  of  Wat.L.U'E 
BarcK's  pomn,  and  the  eloquent  oration  of  .Mr. 
Evakts;  l>ut  the  brisk  breezes  took  immediate 
possession  of  all  these  .sounds,  and  In-fore  those 
standing  within  a hundred  feci  of  their  source 
eould  catcli  tlicm  had  borne  them  far  away. 

The  firing  of  salutes  from  the  ships  wa.s  far 
more  satisfactory,  for  not  only  cotild  the  sound 
be  distinctly  hcartl,  but  the  flash  could  be  noted, 
and  the  smoke  as  it  gracefully  floated  away  eotild 
be  liailtHl  with  exclamations  of  pleasure. 

The  crowd  beyond  reach  of  the  musie  and  elo- 
quent icmarks  also  found  mueh  iiiuoeent  amuso- 
nient  in  corralling  wandering  (Toveriiors,  Admi- 
rals, and  (ienerals,  who  with  their  attendant  staffs 
Htnigglcd  bravely  to  gain  the  sanctuary  of  llie 
‘‘  gland  stand.”  The  gorgeous  apparel  worn  by 
these  gentlemen  made  them  conspicuous  objticis 
for  the  fun,  ridicule,  and  gootl-hiimored  chaff  of 
the  crowd,  which  iu  this  res))eet  was  as  merciless 
as  another  |>ersonage  who  is  said  to  “ love  a shin- 
ing mark.” 

Ill  the  |)yrotcchnic  display,  which  formed  a 
pleasing  (lart  of  the  day's  celebration,  the  novel- 
ty of  fire-works  by  dayliglit  was  siieeessfnlly  in- 
tnalueed.  The  effects  were  pixsliiced  by  Imnibs 
thrown  high  in  air,  which  u|Mjn  explosion  pro- 
jected giaeefitl  patterns  in  party-colored  smoke, 
and  quaint  figures  of  birds,  beasts,  or  fish  cut 
from  the  liglitest  tissue,  which  floated  slowly 
earthwanl.  This  ilisjilay  was  made  from  floats 
anchored  in  the  river,  and  wa.*  suiiplementarv  to 
that  afforded  by  the  men-of-vvar,  yachts,  and  num- 
lierless  other  craft  with  which  the  bay  was  filhxl, 
and  from  every  available  point,  of  which  flags 
of  the  gayest  possible  eombinations  of  color  flut- 
leretl  in  the  (letober  breeze. 

-Vt  iii"ht  the  gay  flags  were  vgjdaeed  by  count- 
less liglits  of  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and 
the  smoke  ami  tissue  pyrotechnics  of  the  day 
tvere  succeeded  by  a grand  display  of  genuine 
fire-works,  to  witness  whieli  was  well  worth  the 
inaiiv  diseoniforts  endured  by  the  spectators. 

-Viter  all  was  over,  when  of  the  last  rocket 
nothing  remained  but  a broken  slick,  when  the 
bands  bad  exhaiisUsl  tliemselves  with  their  final 
efforts  in  the  way  of  (latriotic  and  thedlre-eo- 
iniqiie  mii.sie,  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
multitude  began  in  eantest.  Hungry,  thirsty, 
dusty,  tinal,  cold,  and  imjiatient  to  gel  to  their 
homes,  many  miles  away,  they  throngeil  to  the 
niilroad  (datlorms  and  wharves  only  to  find  the 
aeeoniiiKHlations  for  their  convoyanee,  from  the 
city  wholly  inadequate  to  their  demand.^.  The 
small  liours  of  the  following  morning  found  thon- 
sunds  .still  waiting  about  the  station.s,  without 
protection  against  the  hitter  chill  of  the  night 
winds  that  sweitt  mercilessly  up  tiie  river,  and 
ilaylight  fouml  many  of  the  .sufferers  wlio  had 
been  unable  to  get  away  or  to  (iiwurc  lodgings 
wandering  disconsolately  through  the  city  streets.  | 

The  New  hurgh  IVIelualion  wa.s  iqMin  the  whole 
a very  glorious  and  successful  affair;  hut,  as  one 
of  its  results,  the  numher  of  (lersons  wlio  are  to- 
day .Miffering  fmin  influenza,  sore  tliroat,  or  rheu- 
matism is  (irolialdy  much  greater  than  the  entire 
iiumber  of  Kevolntionarv  .soldiers  who  were  mns- 
tensl  out  of  service  at  the  .same  place  one  him- 
(Ired  year.s  ago. 


TIIE  ADVENT  OF  MR.  ARNOLD. 

.Mk.  JlArriiEvv  Aiixoi-n  is  the  most  distinguished  I 
man  of  letters  who  has  visited  tiiis  country  for 
vears,  iiiul  there  is  naturally  a gotai  deal  of  euri- 
osity  respecting  him.  The  time  ha.s  gone,  by  when 
the  advent  of  a British  writer  was  looked  U|Mni 
as  a blessing  or  a calamity,  for  while  we  may 
-till  be  as  vuliieraltlc  as  Mrs.  Troi-Lopk,  Captain 
.Makkvat,  IhcKKXs,  and  others  dciiieted  us,  wc 
certainly  are  not  so  foolishly  thin-skinned  as  we 
were  tlieii.  We  have  outgrown  the  boa.stful 
bnmptionsness  incident  to  our  youth  a.s  a peojile, 
and  having  learned  to  measure  ourselves  fairly, 
are  picparctl  to  bo  measured  by  others  calmly. 
NYhat  Mr.  Aiixoi-n  may  think  of  us,  therefore,  or 
what  he  may  .say  of  us,  does  not  concern  us  as  it 
might  have  done  forty  years  ago.  What  does 
eoiieerii  us  somewhat,  however,  is  what  we  may 
think  and  say  of  Mr.  Arnolh,  for  that  depends 
upon  himself,  and  not  upon  us.  lie  comes  with 
a reimtation  that  is  superior  to  any  popularity  he 
may  have  acquired,  and  he  will  l>e  judged  by  that 
vcpiiUtion.  To  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  he  is  merely  a name;  to  the  thoughtful 
meniVicrs  of  that  body  he  is  a thinker  whom  they 
respect,  whether  they  agree  with  him  or  not,  and 
a writer  whom  they  admire  under  all  circum- 
stances. Literature  has  not  been  to  him,  as  to 
many  of  the  guiid  in  England,  a trade  whereby 
they  can  gather  a great  heap  of  guineas,  or  a vo- 
cation wlicreby  they  can  attain  the  notoriety  they 
mistake  for  fame.  It  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning a serious  and  iaborions  pursuit,  undertaken 
fixiin  a sense  of  personal  duty  as  well  as  a distire 
for  personal  distinction,  and  it  has  rewarded  him 
and  his  countrymen — rewarded  him  in  the  satis- 
faction wliich  must  have  grown  out  of  the  writing 
of  his  brilliant  books,  and  them  in  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  which  they  received  those  books,  which 
forced  them  to  think,  whether  they  would  or  not, 
pcnctratiiij^  the  thick  cuticle  of  their  Fhilislia- 


ism,  and  letting  out  their  diseased  humors.  Mr. 
Arnold’s  English  readers  have  been  bettered  by 
his  books,  which  have  lengthened  their  mental 
vision  until  it  now  reaches  beyond  their  own  right 
little,  tight  little  island. 

But  whatever  may  liave  been  his  services  as  a 
social  satirist,  or  an  apostle  of  sweetness  and 
light  ill  things  pertaining  to  dogma,  his  services 
to  pure  leltei-s  have  lx“en  greater,  and  it  is  by 
these  that  he  will  be  longest  remembered.  Thir- 
ty-five years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of 
The  Strayed  RevtUtr,  aiul  Other  Toenvt,  in  which 
the  advent  of  a new  poet  was  us  unmistakable  as 
eighteen  years  before  in  Tksnv.so.v’s  IWnm,  Chief- 
ly Lyrieal.  Five  years  later  came  " EmpetJoeles 
on  -Etna,”  and  in  the  following  year  (1854)  the 
first  volume  of  verse  to  which  he  allaehed  hi.s 
iiaine.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  wlieth- 
t‘f  "A,”  the  author  of  “The  Strayed  Reveller.” 
wa.s  a p<x*t  of  great  promise,  that  doubt  wa.s  tri- 
umphantly decided  by  the  great  performaiiec  in 
“ Sohrab  and  Rustuin,”  that  noble  and  pathetic 
episode  in  which  the  voice  of  Firdousi  speaks  to 
us  through  the  trumpet  of  Humkr;  in  “Tristram 
and  l.scult,”  which  signaled  the  return  of  the 
mediieval  elctnent  to  Engii.sli  poetry  ; and  iu  “ The 
Scholar  (iypsy,”  which  Keats  might  have  writu-n 
ill  his  gi-avest  mootis.  The.sc  poems  were  not 
the  lucky  airideiits  which  sometimes  come  from 
young  (loets  who  build  instinctively  lx*lter  than 
they  know  ; they  were  earefully  planued  and  de- 
liberately exeeuteil  works,  the  act  of  one  to  whom 
poetry  wu.i  a profound  art,  the  imr|iose  of  which, 
and  the  subjects  with  whieli  it  should  chiefly  tK‘- 
eupy  it-'clf,  wore  duly  act  forth  by  him  in  a pref- 
ace which  recalled  the  famous  jireface  of  Words- 
worth, and  declared  the  critic  as  surely  us  the 
verse  decliirwl  the  poet.  Mr.  -\r-noi,I)  has  a wider 
range  of  critical  .sympathy  than  any  living  Eng- 
lish writer — sympathy  which  is  rather  Freneli 
than  English  — and  whether  he  is  discussing 
IIoMKR  or  Heine,  Mai  rice  de  (it  eki.n  or  Marci  s 
-Ut’RKLif.s,  he  is  equally  suggestive  and  equally 
delightful.  He  has  attained  Style  in  hi.s  prose. 
It  is  this  catholic  critic  and  this  thoughtful  poet 
that  we  ho(ic  to  find  in  Mr.  Arnold,  and  if  we 
find  either,  lie  has  found  friends,  who,  knowing 
him  in  sjiirit,  arc  glad  to  see  him  iu  the  flesh,  and 
to  hear  wliatever  he  may  have  to  say.  If  we 
have  a wonl  of  advice  to  offer  him.  it  is  that  he 
should  avoid  that  pest  of  iiiodcni  society,  the 
Interviewer.  “The  rest  is  silenee.” 

R.  H.  Stoddakd. 


AVAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Thk;  present  is  the  “game  sea.son”  in  many  of 
the  regions  of  siiminer  resort,  notably  the  Adi- 
rondaeks,  the  moiintains  of  I’ennsylvaiiiu,  and 
along  the  south  shore  of  l-oug  Island.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Great  South  Bay  the  routine  involves 
getting  up  at  an  hour  which  most  city  people 
would  consider  aiiseemly,  eoiitaet  with  a g<Kid 
deal  of  r-ool  danqiiiess,  and  fatigue  from  wliieli 
the  majority  of  summer  visitors  would  shrink. 
Yet  the  devotees  of  the  sport  ai-c  never  witlioiit 
cntliusiasm. 

While  waiting  for  a train,  a Missouri  sheriff, 
with  a pri.soner  whom  he  had  brought  from 
Nebraska  to  Im?  tried  oil  a charge  of  horse-steal- 
ing, tnade  many  visits  to  an  adjacent  bar-room. 
The  result  was  that  while  the  sheriff’s  reganl  for 
the  law  was  for  the  time  being  almost  oblitoi- 
ated,  that  of  the  prisoner  was  greatly  magnified. 
A |)olieemaii  took  charge  of  the  sheriff,  and  the 
prisoner  thereupon  went  to  the  depot-master,  aud 
said,  “They’ve  urrc.sted  my  sheriff,  and  I want  to 
Hint  myself  over  to  yon.”  When  the  train  came 
along,  the  itiebriatetl  sheriff  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  partly  inehriated  prisoner,  aud 
the  journey  was  eoiitiatied. 

The  discovery  is  said  to  have  heeii  made  that 
cNteiisive  smuggling  of  diamonds  from  Canada 
hiis  iH'eti  carrieil  on  by  the  employment  of  car- 
rier-pigeons. The  story  has  it  that  a young  farm- 
er living  near  (Igdensbiirg  shot  a [ligcon  whieli 


had  a turkey  quill  full  of  diamonds  tied  to  its 
left  leg.  Deteetive.s  watched  the  trains  going 
from  this  side  of  the  river  to  Canada,  and  soon 
found  a basket  of  homing  pigeons  addres.sed  to 
a small  Canadian  station.  They  were  on  the 
look-out  for  the  (lersoii  to  w hom  the  birds  were 
addrcsseil,  but  he  did  not  come.  By  accident, 
however,  a lotlge  was  found  in  a sw.amp  which  had 
evidently  Ixen  one  end  of  the  aerial  transporta- 
tion line  for  precious  stones.  The  smugglers  had 
taken  warning  and  fled.  It  is  said  that  evidence 
has  been  discovered  leading  to  the  Vxtlief  that 
diamonds  worth  Iwtweeii  seven  hundred  thousand 
and  eight  hiindriHl  thousand  dollars  have  been 
sent  from  Canada  hy  this  method.  The  risk  of 
loss  was  very  slight,  as  the  birds  fly  at  a great 
altitude,  aud  are  in  little  danger  of  Ixing  shot. 

-Nearly  all  of  the  weather  sharps  agree  that 
the  coming  winter  is  to  he  mild.  The  veteran 
and  observant  hunters  who  hav''  lieon  examining 
woodchuck  holes,  and  noting  the  doings  of  fea- 
tlieretl  creatures,  agree  with  tlieiii. 

“ I heard  at  least  one  thing  in  the  course  of 
your  sermon  to-day  that  1 never  heard  in  a ser- 
inoii  before,”  said  a Rhode  Island  man  to  a 
preacher  who  had  detained  his  congregation  till 
their  patience  was  nearly  exhausted. 

“And  what  was  that?”  asked  the  minister, 
greatly  pleased, 

“ I lieaixl  the  clock  strike  tw  ice,”  was  the  reidy. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  “ had  lands”  of  Da- 
kota may  owe  their  condition  to  a process  which 
may  now  be  seen  going  on  in  the  region  between 
Bismarck  and  the  Little  Missouri  River.  Over 
a tract  some  two  hundred  feet  square  the  air 
quivers  with  the  heat,  sulphurous  vapors  make 
a crystalline  deposit  on  the  e«iges  of  crevice.s  in 
the  earth,  and  a reddish  glow  is  given  out.  This 
results  from  the  combustion  of  coal  beneath  the 
surface,  and  it  was  going  on  when  the  region  was 
first  visited  by  wliite  men. 

In  Brighton,  near  Boston,  a liiiildiiig  to  be  used 
a.-i  a home  for  household  unimals  that  would 
otherwise  be  homeless  is  in  process  of  erection. 
Money  for  the  purpose  was  given  hy  a lady  to 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  Vagrant  dugs  and  cals  will 
be  received  and  kept  for  a certain  period,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  if  they  remain  uurlaimed, 
they  will  In*  gently  removed  from  life  through 
the  agency  of  chloroform. 

All  item  of  society  intelligence  from  Kansas 
says  that  elojiements  aix*  becoming  things  of  the 
past  in  that  State.  “ It  is  becoming  the  rage 
now,”  says  the  writer,  “ for  neighbors  to  take  the 
bride’s  fatlier  into  the  next  room  and  sit  on  him, 
so  that  he  can’t  interrupt  the  wedding  ceremony, 
and  to  get  tlie  mother  upstairs  diseus.sing  new 
styles  of  bonnets.” 

It  is  said  to  lie  fashionable  this  fall  for  Amer- 
lean  heiresses  to  wed  young  Irishmen  of  quality, 
(tcrnian  barons,  it  is  learned  from  the  same 
source,  were  in  vogue  la.st  fall,  and  English  no- 
lileiiieu  two  years  ago. 

Hat-band  romances  are  l>ceoming  quite  coin- 
mon.  The  latest  that  has  found  its  way  into 
(iriiit  has  a Conneclient  girl  for  its  heroine  «nd 
a New  Orleans  man  for  its  hero.  Tlie  Southern- 
er found  a name  written  under  the  inner  band 
of  his  hat,  and  found  an  address  on  the  manu- 
faetnrer’s  trade-mark.  The  hat  was  a year  old 
when  he  made  the  discovery,  and  there  was  no 
telling  how  many  other  hats  the  name  had  been 
written  in,  or  the  consequences  thereof.  But  lie 
wrote  to  the  possessor  of  the  name,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  engagement.  The  hero  is  wealthy ; 
the  wedding  tour  is  to  be  e.xtendetl ; and  hardly 
a hat  goes  out  of  a Connecticut  factory  now.  it 
is  averretl,  without  at  IciLst  one  feminine  name 
concealed  somewhere  on  the  inside. 


No.  7. — <*ld  Perkyns  having  read  about  the  Laplanders,  and  Uio  use  theijr. 
in  locomotion,  strikes  on  the  almvc  idea.  He  Imys  from  a brokaftdcwn 
of  fox-bounds,  has  them  trainiHl  so  as  to  be  led  by  the  whip  (ld«M 
on  the  ixMwl.  _ L.  . 

“Ah'.”  says  be,  “the  doe  is  a noble  anhnal— A*,  iAntWai 
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THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  HORSE 
SHOW. 

This  wock  tlic  Madison  Siniaro  (iardcn  is  in 
pan  a stable,  in  jiart  a steeple-eimso  couise.  and 
in  part  a raee-traek.  Horses  are  nci^ltin;:.  piiw- 
inj;.  ninninp,  jiimjaiirr.  or  tearing  anmnd  ilie 
track  with  a tire-engine,  tshetlaud-i>onies  are  shak- 
ing their  bnshv  manes,  the  Arab  looks  haugii- 
tily  down  upon  tlie  mule,  and  the  Svriaii  ass 
stiilibornly  refuses  to  move  out  of  liis  stall.  Peo- 
ple who  were  last  at  the  Garden  during  the  doj,' 
sluiw  or  circus  will  hardly  recogni/,e  it.  The 
tiack  is  still  there,  but  the  eentrt'  is  eovered  with 
laain  and  tan.  This  is  for  the  hntiiers.  Hero 
Postguard,  who  shares  with  Di-sturbanee  and  Jim 
McGowan  the  honor  of  l)eing  one  of  the  gitjat- 
esl  steeple-chasers  in  the  country,  and  llie  hunt- 
ers may  be  seen  taking  their  d.iily  constitution- 
al over  the  water-jump  and  hurdles.  All  llie 
available  space  besides  the  rows  of  seats  is  taken 
up  with  stalls.  In  them  you  may  find  some  of 
the  magnificent  animals  yo>i  see  daily  on  the 
streets,  drawing  immense  loads;  horses  accus- 
tomed to  move  ouly  in  the  best  society,  and  seen 
only  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Jerome  Park  sward, 
or  at  Newport  in  front  of  the  tnrn-oiils  of  Mrs. 
Bki.most,  Mrs.  Tyskn.  and  Mrs.  Nkk.son,  of  the 
Misses  Hkckschku,  Miss  i,'HKKv>:R,  or  Miss  Coi  rt- 
WRiGHT ; Rob  and  Roy,  Dandy  and  Donald,  famil- 
iar to  all  w ho  have  singled  out  Mr.  W.  P.  Doi  o- 
LA.ss’s  coach  in  the  coaching  parade ; any  number 
of  the  Normans,  Pcrchcrons,  and  saddlc-hoifie.s 
which  but  a few  ilays  ago  were  pacing  or  eunter- 
ing  lip  and  down  Fast  Twenty-fourth  Street  in 
front  of  Ike  D*Hr.MA.\’.s  staliles,  or  favorites  of 
the  pupils  .it  the  up  town  riding-schools.  In  one 
stall  yon  will  .see  two  powerful  aiiinuils  near  a 
hrightly  burnished  tire-engine.  They  have  hits 
in  their  mouths,  turn  only  occasionally  toward 
their  cribs  for  hay,  and  then  turn  tpiickly  again  in 
the  direction  of  the  engine  shaft,  as  thongli  on  the 
alert  for  a signal.  Auoliier  part  of  the  huildiug 
will  he  found  stacked  full  with  bales  of  hay  and 
hags  of  oat.<.  All  that  is  wanting  is  a miniature 
pasture  for  pl.iyful  horses  to  roll  on.  When  you 
are  through  willi  the  tour  of  the  stalls,  and  come 
in  .‘iight  of  the  track  again,  you  may  see  a mount- 
ed policenuiii  in  hrand-new  uniform,  witli  gli.-ten- 
ing  buttons,  the  metal  harness  trappings  hriglit- 
ened  up  to  the  last  degree  of  polish,  making  the 
dust  fly,  or  anotlier  walking  leisurely  to  and  fro, 
his  horse  following  iiiin  as  he  walks  and  turns. 
Perhaps  the  Syrian  uss  has  graciously  consented 
to  leave  his  stall,  so  that  the  judges  may  compare 
him  with  the  French  donkey. 

While  in  the  stalls  yon  may  have  seen  some  of 
the  most  famous  horses  in  the  country,  you  may 
see  among  the  crowd  some  of  llie  ino^t  famous 
sporting  men.  There  are  the  LoRiM..tRn  bro- 
thers, Sir.  Pierre  Lorileaku’s  .-on  (iRiswoi.n 
(who  is  to  inherit  his  stable-,  and  perhap-  iho-e 
of  his  uncle,  Mr,  G.  L.  LoRii.i.akh).  Mr.  W Hiieks. 
Mr.  James  R.  Keksk,  General  (iRAM.  .Mr.  Wii.i.usi  I 
H.  Va>dkrbii.t,  and  among  the  well-known  writ- 
ers  on  the  horse  the  veteran  Ei.liot  and  '•Krik.” 

The  ocea-sion  of  all  this  life  is  the  first  e.xliihi- 
tion  of  the  National  Horse  .Show  As.soeiation  of 
America. 

In  order  to  insure  as  large  a display  as  possi- 
ble, the  Association  h.is  been  very  liberal  in  re- 
gard to  eliarges  for  eniiy  and  aeeoniniodations. 

It  was  deehled  to  levy  a fine  of  ten  dollars  in  ease 
a horse  entered  for  the  -how  sliould  not  be  exhili- 
iied,  unless  there  was  a valid  e.veu-e,  such  as  tlie 
phvsieiairs  certificate,  witli  which  the  piitilie  lias 
already  become  so  familiar  in  the  ease  of  prime 
donne  and  leiiori.  The  AsS(K'iation  has  also 
been  very  liberal  in  its  offers  of  prizes,  which 
amount  to  over  eleven  thousand  dollars.  The 
liighest  prize  by  the  Association  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  and  best  - trained 
fire-engine  hor-es,  the  prize  to  be  in  books  or 
plate.  For  the  best  thoiDUgh-hred  stallion,  bmr 
years  and  over,  it  offers  two  hundve<l  dollars,  and 
the  .same  for  the  best  trotting  stallion  ; and  for 
the  best  coaching  stallions,  four  years  ami  over, 
one  iiundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Among  prizes 
for  draught-horse.-,  one  hundred  dollars  each  are 
offered  for  the  best  Percherou  and  Clydesdale 
.stallion,  and  the  best  heavy-draught  stallion  not 
pure  Peivheron  or  Clydestiale  four  years  oUl  or 
over.  Of  e.xhihitors  of  hunters  the  Assoeiatioii  ro- 
rjuires  a eertifieale  from  some  master  of  a pack  of 
hounds  that  the  horse  has  been  regularly  hunted. 
To  this  class  belong  the  ladies’  hunters,  “quali- 
fied’’ and  “ green,”  which  are  ridden  by  ladies. 
Prizes  of  one  hundred  dollai-s  each  are  also  offer- 
ed for  Arabs,  madsters,  liors«‘S-of-all-work,  and 
saddle-horses,  while  a prize  of  seventy  duliars  is 
offered  for  ponies,  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
horse  and  coup6,  and  of  forty  dollars  for  the  iM-.st 
jack,  jennet,  or  mule ; and  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hkck- 
sf  HER,  to  the  best  and  best-trained  [lol ice  officer’s 
horse,  and  he.st  appointed  and  nuiformeil  officer, 
one  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  plate.  The.se 
and  other  prizes  cover  almo.st  every  familiar  class 
of  horses  excepting  licensed  venders’  horses.  The 
As.soeiation,  it  st'cms  to  me,  made  a serious  oruis- 
sion  in  not  offering  a prize  for  the  “skinniest 
and  boniest”  lieeii-sed  vender’.s  liorso,  or  one  for 
the  licensed  vender’s  horse  “ which  can  best  f>e 
utilized  as  a hat-and-eloak  iiiek,”  or  one  for  the 
“ swiftest  licensed  vender’s  hor.se.”  These  would 
hate  given  a few'  humorous  touches  to  our  first 
national  exhibition  which  no  horse  .show  has  ever 
boasted.  I doubt  if  any  event  would  attract  a 
greater  crowd  than  a race  between  the  horse  of 
the  man  who  sells  oranges  at  thirteen  for  a (juar- 
tcr  and  the  horse  of  the  man  who  sells  bananas 
at  eight  for  a quarter. 

Probably  few  of  the  visitors  to  the  horse  show 
bother  their  heads  about  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  allusion  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  to  a horse  or  a mule,  being  in  the  former  case 
the  earliest  written  reference  to  the  horse  extant, 
or  whether  we  roust  conclude  fioin  Jacob’s 
mark  concerning  ■ttic  horse  and  his  rider  that  in 
his  day  already  toe  horsoww^domesticated.  N’o| 


is  it  probable  tliat  the  crowds  w'ho  gather  around 
the  huge  fire-engine  horses,  the  Percherons,  and 
Clydesdale.s,  with  their  massive  iioofs  and  pow- 
erful miiseles.  realize  that  during  a remote  ept>eh 
tlie  horse  wa.s  not  as  big  a.s  a fox,  and  Iwjisted 
five  toes  to  each  foot  instead  of  a hoof,  that  in 
tlie  next  epoch  lie  was  a.s  big  as  a sheep,  and  had 
only  four  toes,  and  that  he  went  on  from  age  to 
age  inereasiiig  in  size,  while  the  numlier  of  his 
t(H's  diinini.-bed,  until  he  attained  his  present  size, 
and  the  t<H\s  on  eaeii  foot  were  all  consolidated 
into  a hoof  strong  enough  to  sustain  his  weiglit. 
And  I wonder  if  anylwdy  standing  amid  that  va.st 
array  of  horses,  and  calling  to  mind  the  millions 
bred  and  now  being  bre<J  hi  this  eonnlry,  can 
compreliend  that  there  were  no  horses  in  the 
United  States  before  1527,  when  Cabkca  da  Vaca 
landtsi  a few  in  Florida  y 

The  popularity  of  the  show  with  horsc-owncre 
and  the  public  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  benefit 
by  it.  Annual  horse  shows  will  certainly  stim- 
ulate brewlers  all  over  the  country,  and  also 
raise  the  grade  of  liorsoa,  because  the  public,  be- 
coming aetpiainted  through  these  shows  with  the 
points  of  a horse,  will  purchase  with  moi-e  and 
more  discrimination.  If  the  visitors  to  this  .show 
will  follow  the  judges  in  decisions,  they  will  come 
out  niiieh  wiser  tlmn  they  entered.  They  can 
learn  in  a very  short  time  that  a horse  with  a full 
forehead  is  apt  to  lie  intelligent;  with  large  nos- 
trils, good  winded ; with  a full,  clear  eye,  gentle 
and  even-tempered ; that  a horse  “ short  above 
and  long  below,”  and  with  oblique  sUoulder- 
liladcs,  can  lie  relied  on  for  s|H‘ed ; that  a liorsc 
with  an  upright  slmulder-blade  i.s  bud  for  the  sad- 
dle, because  there  is  no  elasticity  in  liis  step,  but 
g<sxl  for  heavy  liarne.-s  and  draiiglii.  If  a young 
fellow  who  looks  like  a greenhorn  comes  to  a 
horse-dealer  next  week  to  puix'hasc  a horse,  and 
insists  that  the  length  from  the  shoulder  point  to 
the  back  of  the  quarters  shall  lie  greater  than  the 
height  at  the  wiihers,  the  dealer  may  know'  that 
the  young  fellow  has  heeii  to  the  horse  show. 

Tiic  most  novel  feature  to  nearly  all  the  visit- 
ors to  the  show  is  the  exhibition  of  fire-eiigiiie 
horses.  Reing  finely  developed,  intelligent,  heavy 
draught  - horse.s,  they  are  beautiful  to  look  at. 
Then  the  results  of  their  training  are  iiitere.sf- 
ing  to  watch.  A loss  of  a swoiid  causing  some- 
times a loss  of  thousands  of  dollars,  eai'li  captain 
whose  engine  i.s  late  at  tlie  fire  has  to  give  the 
ean-e  of  the  delay  in  hi.s  report  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment. For  this  rea-oii  the  companies  have 
practiced  liilehiiig  up  until  this  can  he  effected 
in  an  extraordinarilv  sliort  time.  Kxhihiii<ins  of 
hitching  ni»  are  given  three  times  u day  at  the 
show,  viz.,  lb  A.M.,  4 P.M..  and  !•  r.M.  The  stalls 
fur  the  engine  and  horses  are  Hiraiigcd  like  the 
ground-fl<x)r  of  the  eiigiiie-hoiises.  The  harness 
i-  suspended  on  either  side  of  the  shaft  hy  pul- 
leys. the  reius  are  clasped  bi  a bit  in  tlie  lior-e’s 
muutb,  the  same  curreut  of  eleetrieity  whieh 
souiuts  the  gong  unhitches  the  haltei-s,  the  horses 
I walk  to  the  shaft,  ami  the  lianiess  is  droppeii  on 
to  them — click  ! it  is  fastened,  and  away  they  gal- 
lop. Engine  Comyiany  N'o.  24  lias  so  far  tlie  best 
record,  having  hitched  in  a little  tiver  a second 
after  the  alarm  began  to  sound,  but  it  may  be  sur- 
passeil  by  some  engine  cviniiiany  at  the  show. 

The  mo.«t  aristiK'ratie  horse  in  the  show  is  un- 
doiihledly  Lindeiitrcc,  the  beantiftil  Araii  of  I'.  S. 
(iRAXT,  Jun.  Tliis  niagnifieent  stallion  was  pre- 
sented to  General  (fRt.VT  by  the  Sultan.  He 
stands  fifteen  hands,  is  eight  years  old,  and  has 
a pedigree  of  seveinl  eentniies.  t'oining  of  both 
nohle  sire  and  dam.  he  belongs  to  the  highest 
hived,  whieh  the  Aral.s  call  El-Horr.  The  story 
runs  that  once  Moiia.mmeii.  to  fry  the  metal  of  his 
males,  had  them  linked  iiji  two  days  without 
water.  When  nearly  mad  witli  thirst  they  were 
let  loose,  and  were  nisliiiig  to  the  river,  he  or- 
deied  a charge  sounded.  Five  mares  obeyed  tlie 
tninipet  call,  forgetting  their  thirst.  The  givat- 
! cst  Ariihian  hoi-ses  are  said  to  la,^  desi'cnded  from 
: tlie-e  mares.  Like  all  fine  Arabs,  Lindentree  has 
a remarkable  width  aero.ss  the  forehead,  a finely 
cut  muzzle,  a sparkling  eye,  anil  a lieaiiti fully 
arched  neck.  It  is  noteworlliy  that  the  Englisji 
and  American  thoroiigli-hreds  owe  their  pif-emi- 
neiiee  to  Anihiaii  hlood,  the  host  stock  being  de- 
scended from  the  fanioiis  Dari.ev  Arahian,  It 
will  he  notieeii  that  tlie  thorough-hreHlsattheshow' 
have  a decidedly  Arahian  east  of  featniv,  a finely 
set  on  neck,  and  ample  quarters,  ('onipare  tlieni 
witli  Lindentree,  and  tlie  relationship  is  revealed 
in  certain  points,  though  tlie  English  and  Ameri- 
can thorough-bred  has  been  greatly  changed  from 
the  parent  .stock  hy  climate  and  breeding,  still  re- 
mining  tlie  Arab’s  staying  i>owers,  lint  surpas.-iiig 
him  in  speed.  But  if  suipas.-ed  in  speed,  the 
Arab  remains  the  genilenuin  among  horses  by 
reason  of  his  grace,  lieantv,  and  gentleness,  and 
his  piunencss  to  resent  any  offense.  Lindentree 
is  extremely  gentle.  He  has  a number  of  colts 
who  promise  to  turn  out  fine  trotters.  Mr.  Grant 
keeps  him  at  the  Merrvweathcr  F'arm,  near  North 
Salem,  (leneral  Beale’.s  handsome  Arab  is  also 
in  the  show. 

I pass  directly  from  Lindentree  to  the  Perehe- 
vons  (see  illustration^,  exhihitetl  by  Daiii.uaN,  1)c- 
eause, curiously  eiiougli,  the  Perolieron  is  said  hy 
some  to  come  of  Arab  stock.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  trace  of  the  swift  Arab  in  the  strong, 
muscular,  stalwart,  heavy  draught-horses  among 
the  Percherons  at  the  show-.  If  Arabian  at  all, 
tliey  must  be  Arabian  pea."ants.  Yet  the  claim 
that  they  were  descended  fiiim  Arabs  esqitured  bv 
CitARi.tj*  Maktkl  w hen  he  defeated  the  Sai-aoens  is 
persistently  made.  Their  color — gray — is  urged 
in  support  of  this  theory.  But  Arabs  may  be  black 
and  chestnut  as  well  us  gniy.  The  Pereheron, 
usually  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  higli,  forms 
a magnificent  picture  of  power  in  repose  as  lie 
stands  in  his  stall.  His  ancestors  gained  those 
splendid  muscles  and  oiien  nostrils  carrying 
heavily  annored  knights.  He  is  trow  very  mild 
and  laborknuL  7h^«^herQa,  Urouf^  a distinct 
breed  coming  from  the  bid  division  of  Perche,  in 
toe  northwest  of  France,  is  often  confounded 
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with  the  Norman.  But  there  is  a difference.  The 
Norman  makes  a capital  farm-horse.  The  Per- 
cheroii  is  his  superior  in  speed,  looks,  brains,  and 
endurance. 

The  Clydesdalcs.anothcr  order  of  heavy  draught- 
horses,  attniet  attention  by  their  magnifieeiil  ap- 
pearanee.  To  some  tlieir  legs  may  Hp[>ear  rath- 
er short,  but  they  arc  deceptive,  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  horse,  wiiieli  usually  take.s  long 
strides.  It  is  said  that  Clydesdales  can  draw 
heavier  loads  in  single-harness  carts  than  any 
horse  from  any  other  class  of  heavy  diatiglit. 
But  the  most  superb  horses  for  heavy  load.s  aiv  the 
Cleveland.s,  no  matter  what  is  said  of  the  ( ’Uvdes- 
ilales.  Clevelands  have  Ijoen  kiiow'u  Vo  draw  sev- 
on  hundred  pounds  sixty  miles  iii  t'venty-four 
hours,  and  nine  iiundred  iitid  ton  pounds  a dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  The  Shelland-pi>ny,  w liieh 
is  the  smallest  variety  of  the  Briti.sh  liorse,  is  as 
strong  ill  pi-olxirtiou  as  tlie  heaviest  dniy-horse. 

Trotting  being  esseiiiially  an  American  sjiort, 
a wonJ  should  be  .said  alKMil  the  trotters.  Tliose 
at  the  show,  like  the  vast  number  of  American 
trotters,  can  be  traced  back  to  two  horses — im- 
ported Messenger  and  Justin  Morgan.  Haiiible- 
tonian,  the  founder  of  tlie  famous  breed  of  that 
name,  is  a son  of  Messenger,  and  Jlesseiiger  ar- 
rived here  in  1788.  This  horse’s  value  to  the 
country  can  not  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Justin  Morgan’s  sire  was 
ridden  by  General  Dkeancky  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  noieworthy  that  none  of  the  trotters 
bred  fnnn  wild  horses  have  come  up  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Messenger  and  Morgan. 

Sliow  iiigall  these  classes  and  others  of  interest, 
giving  the  public  a chance  to  see  those  horses 
which  iMiast  of  speed  in  full  motion  on  the  track 

>ver  the  course,  stimulating  breeders  and  edu- 
cating the  puUie,  tlie  horse  show  must  l>c  put 
down  a great  sneecss — so  great  that  it  may  bi- 
lixiked  forward  to  as  an  unnii.il  event.  Its  jiro- 
molers  are  to  be  heartily  eongralnlatixl. 

<»rsTAV  Kobre. 


TOM  KILROY. 

Romance  is  genenilly  thought  to  dwell  in  ex- 
ceptions and  extremes,  Viut  every-day  life  has  its 
full  share  of  heroes,  of  tragic  or  of  chivalrous 
story.  Tom  Kilrov’s  youth  knew  no  exceptional 
eireumsiaiiees.  His  father  was  a master-nia.^on, 
steady  au<l  industrious;  his  mother  loved  him 
with  tiuit  sober,  wise  affection  which  keeps  strict 
guard  over  lessons  and  clothes  ; he  wa.s.  in  short, 
one  of  those  numberless  sons  of  respectable  me- 
ehanies  who  keep  the  public  schools  busy  in 
their  youth,  and  arc  kept  luisy  by  the  world  all 
their  life  afterward. 

Tom  had  been  destinetl  almost  from  his  cradle 
to  learn  his  father's  trade.  His  elder  biotliers 

e carpenters  and  builders.  Mason-work  wouhi 
dovetail  naturally  in  with  w<H>«t- work,  and  the 
brothers  would  thus  be  eiialdeil  to  throw  many 
a profitable  job  into  each  otlier's  liuuds.  There 

( no  disposition  in  Tom  to  fiuarrel  with  this 
destiny;  the  limit  of  his  aiuhitioii  was  to  be  a 
good  tradesman,  and  marry  tlie  girl  of  his  ehoiee. 
He  had  not  even  settled  ou  the  girl  yet,  and  the 
pleasing  latitude  and  utiem-tainty  he  allow  ed  him- 
self in  tills  matter  was  the  one  l»it  of  loiiialice 
that  U'aveued  Tom’s  life  at  iiiueti'eii. 

Evidently  lieiv  was  a very  eommoti  lad  in  very 
•oiiimon  eircumstanees,  and  yet  there  was  even 
tlien  in  his  jiossessioii  a single  advantage  whieh 
niglit  dis-anange  tlie  steadiest  and  most  unevent- 
ful of  plans;  Tom  was  exceedingly  handsome — 
that  is,  lie  was  going  to  he.  Just  at  that  age  ho 
las  freekled  and  immature,  managed  liis  great 
raiiie  awkwardly,  and  was  shy  in  I'onseqiieiiee. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  Tom’s  iiieties.  arid  his 
Inight.  handsome  faee,  erowiied  with  short  brown 
irlv  hair,  that  lueveiited  liiiii  taking  permanent- 
ly to  brieks  and  mortar.  Did  Kilroy  had  a job 
of  work  to  do  for  the  great  itnportiiig  firm  of 
Seott  Donaldson,  and  one  <lav  w bile  Tom  was 
laving  brieks  and  wliistling  w ith  a groat  deal  of 
spirit  “The  (Tail)  of  (Jld  Gaul,”  Alexaiuler  .‘scotl 
look  a liking  to  him. 

Men  do  take  tliese  impulsive  likings  just  as 
■adily  as  wDineii  do,  ami  for  tlie  most  part  they 
nisiiler  themselves  at  liberty  to  imiulge  them. 
At  any  rale,  Mr.  Seott  did.  He  had  a talk  with 
vouiig  Tom,  and  liked  him  better  still,  and  then 
iiad  a talk  with  Toin’.s  father,  wliich  resulted  iu 
Tom’s  throwing  down  the  trowel,  and  taking  a 
desk  in  the  outer  eoniiting-room  of  tlie  great 
firm. 

The  Kilroys  wore  riKKleslly  proud  of  the 
change.  The  cider  boys  going  off  to  work  with 
their  tools  and  the  younger  ones  with  their 
bixiks  were  still  very  fine  fellows  in  the  mo- 
tliei  's  eyes ; but  Toni  in  a styli.sh  busine.ss  .suit, 
with  kid  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  a cigar  in  his 
mouth,  did  them  a loftier  kind  of  credit.  All  of 
them  felt  this,  and  the  carpenter  remarked  one 
morning,  as  they  watched  him  down  the  avenue 
a block:  “All  right,  mother.  It  is  a poor  fam- 
ily that  can’t  have  one  gentleman — isn’t  it?” 

No  one  doubted  that  it  was  “ all  right.” 
Tom  gitidtially  became  the  oracle  of  liis  father’.s 
house.  Why  not?  He  .spent  his  days  among 
grave,  wealthy  men,  among  great  interests  and 
great  trusts,  and  unavoidably  he  got  the  air  ami 
a.ssumed  the  tone  of  the  wealthy  classes.  In  tlie 
course  of  two  years  he  wa.s  cautiously  promoted, 
but  be  wa.s  iiusidl  even  beyond  his  position. 
Ml.  .’V'ott’s  liking,  though  pi-ogressing  at  a care- 
ful rate,  still  ke|)t  steadily  increasing.  He  had 
said  often  during  these  two  years  that  “Tom  Kil- 
roy w as  a little  uiicomuion,”  and  Alexander  Soott 
was  always  ready  to  maintain  wliat  he  bad  once 
said. 

In  the  method  incidental  to  a New  York  busi- 
ness life  time  passes  rapidly.  Tom’s  life  went 
on  as  toe  clock  does  for  the  next  four  years,  but 
in  them  Time  ^vc  everything  and  took  nothing 
from  him.  His  splendid  physical  beauty  hM 
matured,  and  his  bu^ness  aptitudes  had  been 


Johtt  Donald 

who  had  always  smiled  at  his  partner’s  W?: 
the  young  mason.”  at  length  admitted  tha 
rr^-^  was  a hue  fellow,  and  would  do  Uie  fi! 

It  was  just  after  this  adinission  from  J(, 
DonaId.son.  ami  a hot,  glowing  d«r  in  early  J„) ' 
forn  busy  among  sundry  bales  and  boxes  uJ 
Ml . Seott  call  limi.  M hen  he  answered  the  «mi) 
mons,  he  found  tlie  senior  partner  in  . 
anxious  and  perplexed  mood.  ■ 

“ Mr.  Kilroy,”  he  said,  hesiu 
go  home,  as  I intended,  to-nigh,,  ^ 
happen  that  I shall  have  to  go  to  Uverniol  h, 
the  next  steamer.  What  I want  now  is  tbt  voi'. 
sliould  take  my  usual  train,  and  carry  IfraW 
this  letter.” 

“ Very  well,  .sir;  how  soon  shall  I leaTo?" 

“ You  have  fifteen  minutes  to  catch  it.” 

So  in  fifteen  minutes  Tom  was  at  the  Erie  de 
IKit.  He  obeyed  the  oider  as  he  would  any  other 
order  from  Mr.  Seott,  but  it  did  not  much  picas* 
liim.  He  had  half  an  engagement  with  a very 
pretty  girl  for  Thomas’s  Gardens  that  night, and 
he  liked  strawberries  and  roses  with  city  accom. 
paniments  better  than  in  their  native  simpliciir 

Ho  was  in  a severely  gentlemanly  temper  when 

he  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  little  Jeiser  de- 
[lot.  There  was  ilic  usual  gathering  of  bilges 
am!  light  wagons,  and  he  looked  round  forMr 
Scott’s ; whieh  that  gentleman  had  described  to 
him  as  “a  nice  little  turn-out  with  a pretty  team 
of  grays.” 

The  only  vehicle  answering  to  this  description 
was  driven  by  a lady— a very  lovely  lady  indeed, 
wlio  peered  among  the  crowd  with  a wistful, 
anxious  face.  Tom  t<jok  heart  of  grace,  and 
with  his  very  best  bow  and  smile,  made  some  in- 
quiry or  tvmark,  the  only  intelligible  words  of 
« liieh  were,  “ Mr.  Seott.” 

“ Yes,  .sir,”  said  the  lady,  blushing,  and  hand- 
ling the  reins  rather  umiecessarily,  “I  came  to 
meet  papa,  and  yon  say  he  is  not  coming.  .\nd 
you  have  a letter  ? Will  you  allow  me  to  drive 
you  to  the  house?” 

Tom  was  oldiged  to  allow  himself  to  be  driven. 
He  knew  nothing  afiout  horses,  and  he  was  «- 
ceeviingly  mortified  at  his  ignorance.  But  even 
ignorance  has  comjiensations.  His  perfect  idle- 
ness gave  him  leisure  to  watch  his  driver's  pret- 
ty motions  ; to  note  all  tlie  changes  of  her  fare, 
and  all  the  coaxing  intonations  with  which  she 
Hatteivd  and  cncourageil  the  “ pretty  team  of 
grays.”  He  had  literally /o/fra  i«  (oiy  without 
being  at  all  aware  of  the  plunge  he  had  taken; 
for  the  sensation  was  so  charming  it  was  hardly 
likely  he  would  pause  to  analyze  the  feeling. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  quite  aware  of  Mr.  Kilroy's  an- 
tecedents and  position,  but  women  never  weigh 
very  liandsoine  men  in  the  same  exact  balances 
as  they  do  ugly  ones.  There  was  a very  charm- 
ing tea,  dining  which  Tom  got  as  far  in  JJrs. 
Scott’s  favor  as  lie  had  got  with  Mr.  Scott  in  (out 
years.  S<i  far,  indeed,  that  when  she  retired  m 
the  library  to  answer  her  husband’s  letter,  she 
left  Mr.  Kilroy  to  be  entertained  by  her  daughter 
Alice. 

Dill  she  rcmoinber  what  a dangerous  enteruin- 
ineiit  wandering  through  the  scented  shrubs  in 
till-  tw  ilight  garden  was  ? AVlien  Alice's  fingers 
touched  Toni's  among  the  strawberry  vines,  did 
she  ealeulate  the  re.snlt?  Or  had  she  no  fear  of 
till'  liewiteliing  sunmier  moon  that  saw  these  two 
sitting  in  sweetc'st  silence  beneath  the  drooping 
honerouekles  on  the  piazza? 

Perhaps  her  letter  had  given  her  other  mate- 
rial for  anxiety.  She  did  not  seem  to  think  of 
Torn  and  Alice,  and  Tom  was  glml  of  it.  He 
wished  this  night  could  last  forever.  He  went 
hack  to  town  in  a kind  of  inuixiraiion.  Alive 
gave  him  a jasmine  spray  at  parting;  and  this 
young  Romeo  of  the  counting-hoii.se  w-as  justu 
foolish  about  a flower  as  any  lover,  either  before 
or  since  the  flood,  has  ever  been. 

He  had  no  plan  about  Alice,  but  his  surs 
planned  for  him.  Mr.  Scott  went  to  Liverpool 
!»y  the  next  Hteanier,  and  for  six  weeks,  on  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  Kilroy  went  out  to  Mrs 
Scott’s  with  a certain  sum  of  money  from  the 
firm,  and  often  certain  coninus.sion.s  in  books  iiid 
drv-goods  with  w Inch  the  firm  had  no  particuwt 
concern.  In  those  six  weeks  love  giow,  both  on 
Tom’s  and  Alice’s  part,  to  perfect  stature. 

But  this  deliciou.s  dioam  of  youth  had  here* 
rapid  awakening.  In  six  weeks  Mr.  Seott  reiarn- 
cd,  and  then  tlie  plea.sant  neee.ssity  for  Toms 
weekly  visits  ceased.  Mr.  Scott  never  sUud^  to 
thcm,'and  it  rather  nettled  the  handsome  lover 

that  his  prospective  mother-in-law  seemed  to  b»v* 
coinplettdy  forgotten  them.  There  was.  however, 
some  consolation  in  Alice’s  letters, and  in  hera- 
snranees  of  unalterable  affection,  and  for  a short 
lime  these  .satisfied  him.  . . 

But  at  length,  after  a somewhat  injnr^  rcBer- 
tioii  on  the  matter,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  v 
S'ott.  Youth,  in  its  strength  ami  lieiiuty  »n<l 
boundless  hope,  is  so  apt  to  consider  all  tin V 
ns  its  ow  n that  some  excuse  may  lie  made  for 'W 
•slight  tone  of  .self-assertion  in  winch  Tom  ven- 
tured one  evening  on  his  eonfe-ssio"-  , 

Mr.  Seott  hear.l  it  with  perfi'ct  gravity  ami  ^ 
liteness.  “ You  have,  of  course,  done  my  daugi  • 
ter  the  greatest  honor  any  man  is  eapable  oi,  x . 
Kilroy.”  he  said,  suavely,  as  he 
ctitter  ovci*  hihI  over  on  his  desk. 

•ou  still  reside  with  your  parents? 

“Yes,  sir,  I do,”  answered  Tom, 
incntary  flosii  of  sbame  as  he 
]>laiii  little  two-story  brick  house  in  a dowirtow 

“And  w^tere  or  how  do  you  propose  to  Bw 
Of  that  subject;  but  he  evidently  h«i  the 

faith  in  love  and  cottages.  . 

Mr.  Scott  rose  with  ^ aw  of  a.^^^ 
a discussion.  “ Mr.  Kilroy,.!  -1 
for  your  honesty.  I will  be  eqttt 

you.  Business  BlIaOT.,.hBTB  art 
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roc  lately.  I have  been  thinking  all  day  of  re- 
trenchment; you  and  Frank  Maybin  will  either 
have  to  leave  your  desks  or  retain  them  at  very 
much  reduced  salaries.  I am  sure  you  love  Alice 
too  well  to  subject  her  to  poverty.  It  is  true,  I 
have  always  intended  to  give  her  a fortune,  but 
then  no  man  of  honor  would  ask  her  hand,  under 
such  circumstances,  unless  he  was  able  to  count 
at  least  dollar  for  dollar  with  her.  Vour  busi- 
ness talents  arc  exceptionally  good  : I expect  to 
sec  you  worth  a million,  but  when  you  arc  worth 
fifty  thousand  of  it  I will  cheerfully  consider  your 
proposal.” 

He  said  a polite  “ Goo<l-night”  as  he  left  the 
office,  a courtesy  which  Tom  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  return.  If  the-  man  had  been  angry 
and  uttered  all  kinds  of  hard  words,  Tom  could 
have  borne  it  better.  He  had  a salary  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a mouth ; if  he  was  to  wait  fur 
Alice  until  ho  was  worth  fifty  thousand,  the  prob- 
abilities wore  hardly  worth  counting.  Besides, 
there  was  that  covert  threat  of  dismissal.  That 
would  never  do : he  must  resign  his  desk  volun- 
tarily. He  saw  very  well  that  Mr.  Scott  would 
never  like  him  again,  and  Tom’s  open,  candid  na- 
ture instinctively  dn'aded  a dislike  which  would 
veil  itself  under  polite  forms  and  “disagreeable 
necessities.” 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  tedium  of  the  street  cars ; he  got  out  of  them, 
and  walked  rapidly  up  Broadway  until  he  struck 
Eighth  Street.  He  generally  crossed  to  the  east 
side  of  the  city  by  this  route,  and  he  took  it  tiat- 
urally,  but  at  the  Cooper  Institute  reading-room  he 
paused  a moment.  He  had  not  yet  thought  of 
what  he  should  say  to  his  father  and  brothers. 
He  went  upstairs  and  drew  a pa|)er  toward  him ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  reading,  but  he  wished  to  think 
without  attracting  observation. 

Vacantly  at  first  his  eyes  wandered  over  it, 
but  at  length  he  began  to  read  with  a curious 
avidity.  He  followed  a certain  column  to  its 
close,  read  it  ag-ain  and  again,  and  then  looked 
at  the  heading  of  the  paper.  It  was  the  Rociy 
^foHHfahi  Xeirs.  In  those  few  minutes  Tom  had 
been  inoculated  with  the  gold  fever,  and  he  was 
sure  that  he  now  saw  a clear  and  sure  road  to 
Alice.  True,  it  might  be  a rough  one,  but  all 
the  same  he  was  quite  determined  to  take  it. 
He  was  only  impatient  now  of  delay,  and  he  en- 
tered the  little  homely  sitting-room  as  elated  and 
positive  as  if  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  some- 
where on  the  line  of  street  cars,  and  /lis  wine  as 
perfectly  localized  as  the  I.'niteil  States  Mint. 

“ I am  going  to  the  Roi  ky  Mountains,  father,” 
he  said,  with  that  impetuosity  which  often  char- 
acterizes enterprises  about  w hose  w isdom  we  are 
doubtful. 

“ You  have  been  in  some  very  queer  place  al- 
ready to-night,  Tom,  to  make  you  talk  in  such 
a daft-like  manner.” 

His  brothers  looked  curiously  into  Tom's  face, 
while  the  women  - folks  prc.sent  jiaiised  in  the 
midst  of  their  chatter  and  work  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  men  evidently  thought  Tom  had 
been  drinking;  the  women  divined  at  once  his 
absolute  sincerity.  The  pause  was  followed  by 
a long  and  angry  discussion,  in  which  theix;  was 
no  lack  of  hard  words,  but  the  end  had  been  de- 
termined in  Toni’s  mind  before  it  began,  and  in 
a week’s  time  he  found  himself  crossing  the 
dreary  plains  which  guard  the  approaches  to  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  niountuins. 

But  alas ! Tom  soon  found  that  the  keys  to 
these  treasure-houses  were  cunningly  hidden  from 
him.  His  industry  and  business  tact  were  of  no 
avail  here.  Lalxir  led  to  nothing,  and  simple 
luck  seemed  to  laugh  science  and  probabilities 
to  scorn.  Yet  though  he  had  no  luck,  it  was  cu- 
rious to  see  how  the  mine  madness  ruled  him.  He 
knew  men  who  had  searched  for  ten  and  even 
twenty  years,  and  then  found  in  a moment  mill- 
ions of  treasure.  He  knew  a man  w ho  had  wan- 
dered over  Nevada,  and  sifted  the  Black  Hills  for 
nothing,  and  then  just  stumbled  over  a Rocky 
Mountain  silver  mine  that  hail  luaile  him  a mod- 
em Criesus.  Such  tales  were  in  every  camp,  and 
in  hunger,  cold,  ami  wretchediie.ss  of  every  kind 
they  kept  Tom’s  courage  high. 

Yes,  though  he  was  hx-ked  up  in  those  dieary 
fa.sinesfies,  and  heard  only  at  long  intervals  of  the 
world  outside  them.  In  fact,  the  outside  world 
after  the  first  two  years  had  little  interest  for  him. 
He  had  not  written  home  at  first,  partly  because 
“his  head  was  under  water,”  and  partly  becau.se 
it  was  really  a difficult  matter  to  post  a letter, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  reply ; and 
then  gradually  his  whole  being  became  absorbed 
in  one  idea.  The  mountains  held  him  in  their 
spell,  and  he  knew’  that  nothing  but  the  discov- 
ery of  some  rich  lode  would  break  it. 

One  night,  after  four  years  of  this  strange  life, 
he  met  a little  party  in  the  Platte  Canon  who 
had  lost  their  way,  and  wei-e  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. Tom  guided  them  back  to  safety,  and 
made  a warm  friend  of  their  leader — so  warm 
that  the  man  offered  him  a share  in  a large 
smelting  and  assaying  work  which  he  was  going 
to  csublish  near  the  Silverton  Mines.  Tom  hap- 
pened to  be  unusually  hard  up,  with  a long  win- 
ter before  him,  and  he  accepted  the  offer.  Of 
course  he  told  himself  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
snows  melted  he  should  begin  his  “ prospecting” 
again  ; but  he  never  did. 

In  the  stir,  bustle,  and  method  incident  to  the 
conduct  of  a great  work,  his  old  business  hab- 
its re-asserted  their  power.  He  found  himself 
making  money  so  rapidly  that  he  resolved  to 
go  on  making  and  saving  until  he  could  buy  a 
mhir,  for  to  be  the  possessor  of  a veriuble  gold 
or  silver  mine  still  charmed  and  ruled  his  imagi- 
nation. 

Thus  the  years  went  by.  Few  people  would 
have  recognized  in  the  stalwart,  bronzed,  beard- 
ed man,  clothed  in  leather  and  flannel,  the  once 
stylishly  dressed  and  scrupulously  shaved  and 
gloved  member  of  the  great  firm  of  Scott  & Don- 
aldson, Water  Street,  New  York.  For  full  fen 
years  had  passed  away,  and  though  Tom  was 


only  thirty-three,  he  looked  and  felt  a great  deal 
older. 

Sometimes  now,  also,  when  he  counted  up  his 
balance  in  Golden  City  Bank,  he  began  to  think 
of  his  old  life,  and  to  have  sudden  yearnings 
which  made  him  turn  his  face  lovingly  ea,stward. 
But  the  gyves  of  great  trusts  were  upon  his 
hands,  and  the  spell  of  money-making  on  his 
heart ; he  stirred,  indeed,  occasionally  under  the 
nightmare,  but  his  memories  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  thoroughly  arouse  him. 

It  happened  that  in  his  tenth  summer  his  part- 
ner went  East  to  bring  home  a daughter  whom 
he  had  left  there  at  school,  and  his  return  was 
quite  an  event  to  Tom.  This  man  had  walked 
Broadway  within  a week,  and  had  brought  back 
with  him  the  flavor  and  the  very  language  of  the 
place.  Tom  had  not  guesse«l  how  dear  his  na- 
tive city  was  to  him  until  one  familiar  name  af^ 
er  another  unlockeil  all  the  wards  of  memory, 
and  a passionate  longing  for  the  old  scenes  and 
haunts,  the  old  loves  and  friendships,  seized  him. 

“ John  Amboy,”  he  said,  “ I must  take  a run 
East  for  a few  weeks.  There  is  very  little  quartz 
in  the  mill,  and  the  books  are  up  to  date.  I’ve 
gut  the  home  fever,  John,  bad.  I think  I’ll  start 
to-morrow.” 

So  in  a few  days  Tom  Kilroy  stood  at  the  foot 
of  Chambers  Street,  wondering  if  he  should  go 
home  without  warning ; wondering,  indeed,  wheth- 
er he  had  any  home.  Yes,  there  it  stood,  just  as 
he  had  left  it,  the  little  red  brick  house  with  iLs 
bright  green  blinds  outside.  But  inside  there 
had  Ixien  changes.  His  father  was  dead,  his  eld- 
er brothers  married,  and  the  little  sister  he  had 
left  in  short  dresses  just  going  to  be.  But  love 
is  always  the  same,  and  tliese  simple  souls  made 
a great  festival  over  their  returned  wanderer, 
without  once  asking  whether  he  had  .saved  a re- 
spectable sura,  or  come  home  with  empty  ptx-kets. 

Sitting  alone  with  his  mother  that  night,  he  at 
length  ventured  on  an  inquiry  very  near  his  heart. 

“ Where  is  Alice  Scott  now,  mother 
“ I don’t  know,  Tom.  Things  have  changed 
for  her.” 

“ She  is  married,  then  ?” 

“ That  is  past  my  telling.  1 have  heard  no- 
thing at  all  aliout  her  for  ciglit  years — never  .since 
her  father  failed.  They  w-ent  somewhere  up  the 
river  to  live.  I saw  her  mother’s  death  in  the 
papers  soon  after.” 

It  was  a great  tragedy  in  a few  words — fail- 
ure, poverty,  death,  and  isolation.  Tom’s  reveries 
Were  not  devoid  of  remorse  that  night,  but  the 
next  day  he  startl’d  out  early  to  do  what  his  heart 
told  him  ought  to  have  been  done  years  ago. 

It  was  not  hard  to  find  .Mr.  Scott’s  retreat,  and 
he  came  upon  it  just  at  noon.  Mr.  Scot  was  lean- 
ing over  the  little  wixxlen  gate,  looking  listlessly 
dow  n the  long  dusty  lane,  and  lie  readily  entered 
into  convei-sation.  Tom  was  siuillen  with  pity  at 
the  change  in  his  old  patron.  He  had  sunk  to 
very  small  interests,  and  talked  now  of  his  little 
patch  of  corn,  his  couple  of  cow  s,  and  his  eggs 
and  chickens  .as  he  had  once  talked  of  richly  la- 
den barks,  and  bills  of  lading,  and  checks,  and 
balances.  Then  Tom  led  him  on  to  speak  of  his 
old  business,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
merchant  instantly  asserted  himself.  “ He  must 
lie  taken  out  of  this,”  thought  Tom,  and  he  asked 
himself  to  dinner. 

He  entered  the  house  with  a Iwatiug  heart. 
Would  Alice  lie  there f Would  she  know  himy 
Mr.  Scott  had  not  suspected  who  he  was,  but 
Alice  ought  to  have  keener  eyes.  She  was  lay- 
ing a very  humble  table  for  two  as  they  enteretl, 
and  after  a glance  and  a movement  of  courtesy 
she  went  calmly  on  with  her  household  duties. 

Tom  had  a go<xl  opjiortunity  for  observing  how 
much  changed  she  was,  hut  it  was  a change  that 
s(X)ihetl  and  plcaseil  him.  Her  figure,  her  move- 
ments, her  sweet  (|uict  face,  her  neat  dix’ss — no- 
thing escapeil  him  ; and  she  was  fairer  in  his 
eyes  than  she  had  l>een  even  in  that  enchanted 
hour  when  she  had  first  driven  him  from  the  lit- 
tle Jersey  depot. 

Thev  sal  \>pix)sile  to  each  other  at  table,  and 
when  he  answereil  her  first  inquiry,  she  hsjked 
eagerly  at  him.  hut  Toni  siidth  nly  lowered  his 
eyes.  In  a moment,  however,  the  truth  flashed 
across  her  heart,  and  in  a scarcely  articulate  voice 
she  cried  out,  “ O/i,  T»>ii ! oh,  m;/  iJtur  Tout 
Then  Tom  was  hy  her  side,  kissing  her  cheeks 
and  li|)s  and  hands,  anil  w hispering,  nolMxly  knew 
what,  between  his  kisses.  Mr.  Scott  had  risen 
at  once,  and  was  supporting  himself  on  the  buck 
of  his  chair,  hardly  able  to  understand  the  good 
fortune  that  had  come  to  him,  until  Tom  said : 

“ You  pi-omised  me  Alice,  sir,  when  1 had  made 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  I ant  worth  nearly  nine 
hundred  thousand  to-day;  will  that  do?” 

“ Gotxl  gracious,  Mr.  Kilroy  !”  and  the  old  man 
sank  into  his  chair,  and  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  browned  hands. 

There  was  only  a beefsteak  and  some  jxitatoes 
and  a cup  of  coffee  at  that  betrothal  feast,  but 
it  was  a wonderful  one,  and  after  it  there  was  a 
business  talk  in  the  garden,  which  made  a new 
man  of  Mr.  Scott.  For  Tom  was  bent  on  refound- 
ing  the  old  firm  umler  the  name  of  “Scott  li 
Kilroy,”  and  though  there  was  necessarily  some 
delay,  a million  of  money  can  work  miracles, 
and  before  many  months  were  over  the  senior 
partner  of  the  new  firm  was  exercising  again  all 
his  old  authority  and  business  acumen. 

For  Tom  remembers  his  father-in-law’s  claims, 
and  has  forgotten  no  wal’d  of  that  kindness 
which  altered  his  whole  destiny  when  a nia.son 
lad,  and  which  for  imiiiy  years  encouraged  and 
rewarded  his  youthful  efforts. 

Toni’s  youngest  brother  occupies  Tom’s  old 
position  in  the  house  now ; but  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  follow  Tom’s  footsteps  westward ; 
for  whenever  Tom  hears  him  talking  of  his  big 
brother’s  “ good  luck”  in  the  mines,  he  always 
says ; 

“Easy — easy,  Harry;  Good  luck  needs  good 
lookincr’ after;  and  ^Id  is  easier  made  than 
found." 


RITCHEL'S  AIR  SHIP. 


A NEW  AEROSTAT. 

It  was  fk’aliger,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection, 
who  thanked  God  that  He  had  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  some  men  to  make  dictionaries.  The 
pi-actical  utility  of  people  who  believe  that  they 
liave  solved  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  is 
as  yet  quite  so  clear  as  that  of  lexicographers, 
although  when  we  go  to  Chicago  by  balloon,  or, 
more  properly,  when  we  are  able  to  get  away 
from  Chicago  by  balloon,  we  shall  no  doubt  be 
invoking  the  biasing  of  Scaliger  upon  the  series 
of  experimenters  who  have  made  that  result 
jiossiblc. 

The  cause  of  aeronautics  has  not  advanced  in 
ju-oportion  to  the  labor  expendeil  on  it.  The  oth- 
er day  it  was  cabled  as  a surprising  feat  that  an 
aemnaut  had  crossed  the  British  Channel  in  a 
balloon,  wheiciis  that  same  feat  was  performed 
almost  a century  ago,  in  January,  1786,  namely, 
by  Blanchaisl  and  Jeffries,  less  than  two  years 
after  the  first  asceiisioii  in  a balloon  had  been 
made  (Octolxjr,  1783),  by  a person  wht 
erward  killed  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Chan- 
nel, and  not  much  more  after  the  Montgolfiers 
had  discovered  that  a light  bag  with  the  ojicn 
end  down  would  rise  if  a fire  were  built  unile 
The  first  crossing  was  in  “ the  infancy  of  a( 
iiniitics,”  and  we  are  in  the  infancy  of  aeronautics 
still.  Although  the  intervening  c’cntiiry  has  t>een 
most  fruitful  in  mechaiiicai  successes  of  any 
the  world  has  seen,  no  real  progress  has  been 
made.  The  vision  in  which  the  laureate 

Saw  “ tlie  nations’  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 
tral  lilile. 

Saw  llie  lieaveiiB  All  w ith  commerce,  argosies  of  magic 
sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twiliglit,  dropping  down  with 
costly  liales," 


remains  hitherto  all  in  the  laureate’s  eye.  Nev- 
crtheless  the  proiilcin  has  tx-eii  so  successfully 
solved  by  birds,  with  a cubical  cai>acity  of  bi-ain 
pan  infinitesimal  compared  with  that  of  man,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  it  should  continue  to  provoke  the 
ingetiuity  of  inventive  atitl  uiifeathcred  bipeii.s. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Rilchel,  of  Bridgeimrt,  Connecticut, 
is  the  latest  of  the  inventors  into  w hose  hearts  it 
has  lieen  pul  to  solve  the  problem,  although  his 
effort-s  appear  to  be  rather  toward  aerostatics 
than  toward  aeronautics — to  enable  a man  to  hov- 
er i-ather  than  to  fly.  However,  the  successful 
solution  of  the  problem  of  aerostation  would  take 
us  a long  way  toward  flight.  The  great  neeil  of 
the  aerostat  has  been  a tissue  light  and  not  tran- 
spirable,  which  w ill  retain  his  gas  in  an  efficacious 
state  without  destroying  the  buoyancy  of  tlie  bal- 
l(s)ii  in  a few  hours  liy  leakage.  .Mr.  Ritchel  uses 
for  his  balliKUi,  whieh’is  a cylindrical  reservoir  of 
gas,  Scotch  gingham  coated  with  rubber  and  sul- 
phur. For  this  comjxisition  he  claims  the  advan- 
tage that  it  will  not  rot  the  balloon  as  the  ordinary 
coaling  of  Imiled  linseed-oil  does  by  generating 
ail  acid  that  eats  the  vegetable  fibres.  The  com- 
position in  this  case  is  pressetl  into  the  fibre  with 
healed  rollers,  and  then  vulcanized. 

The  balloon— that  is  to  say,  the  cylinder— is 
86  feet  long  by  35  in  diameter,  and  has  thus  a 
capacity  of  8b<8»b  feel  of  gas.  Pure  hydrogen 
gas  having  a lifting  c-apacity  of  seventy  pounds 
to  the  thousand  feet,  this  cyiiiidcr  is  expected  to 
carry  a load  of  6670  ;K>unds.  The  weight  of  the 
cvliiider  itself  is  I'iOO  imunds,  of  the  frame  and 
n'lachinery  15(X),  of  the  ballast  (water)  6lK>,  and 
fifteen  men,  crew  and  passengers,  are  estimated 
for  at  the  low  average  of  1‘20  pounds  each,  mak- 
ing the  toUl  weight  5 KM)  pounds.  The  fans, 
four  in  number,  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
their  blades  set  at  an  angle  of  thirty  di’greos 
from  a horizontal  plane. 

There  are  no  valves  in  the  cylinder.  Reliance 
is  placed  for  lowering  the  balloon  upon  the  fans, 
which  are  to  be  worked  by  two  men  at  each 
wheel,  and,  for  raising  it,  upon  a scries  of  shutters 
under  the  car,  worked  by  a lever  within  the  ear, 
so  as  to  open  out  like  a pai-aehute,  or  rather  like 
a brake,  so  as  to  slacken  motion  in  either  direc- 
tion by  increasing  the  area  of  resistance.  The 
inventor  believes  that  the  material  employed  in 
the  balloon  will  enable  him  to  retain  his  supply 
of  gas  much  longer  than  has  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible. The  ballast  is  meant  only  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  gas  by  decomposition  or  leakage, 
the  latter  being  reduced  to  a minimum. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  looks  a good  deal 
like  an  undertaking  that  a man  shall  nut  merely 
lift  himself,  but  soar,  by  tugging  at  his  waistband ; 
but  Mr.  Ritchel  avers  that  by  applying  the  jiriu- 
ciple  used  in  the  construction  of  his  air  ship  a 
man  weighing  ninety-six  pounds  raised  fourteen 
pounds  of  shot  to  the  ceiling  of  a room  every 
half-hour,  working  a fan  of  fourteen  inches  di- 
ameter, making  2000  revolutions  a minute.  But 
the  fan  is  intended  to  be  used  to  lower  the  ma- 
chine only,  the  lifting  power  of  tlio  gas  being 
virtually  a constant  quantity.  Thin  in  a step  be- 
yond Archimedes,  who  required  a place  to  stand 
as  a condition  precedent  to  moving  the  world. 


FLY-CASTERS’  TOURNAMENT. 

At  the  Harlem  Merc,  that  bit  of  water  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  Central  P-irk,  the  fisherman’> 
contest  of  the  Rod  and  Reel  Association  was  held 
on  the  16th  and  17th  of  this  month.  There  can 
be  no  prettier  locality  than  this  smooth  sheet  of 
water.  The  difficulties  of  entangling  lines  from 
branches  of  trees  or  the  want  of  standing  ground 
for  easting  may  not  exist  on  the  Harlem  Mere  in 
the  same  degree  as  under  natural  circum8lauee> . 
but  for  all  piaetieal  purposes  the  place  chosen  i^ 
cx’lleiit  one.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the 
celebrated  of  American  anglers  were  pre- 
sent, and  conspicuous  was  Mr.  Rkubkn  Woon,  tlm 
gentleman  chosen  by  the  United  Statc-s  Fish  Com- 
mission  to  represent  American  skill  with  the  rod 
and  line  at  the  present  International  Fishery  Ex- 
hibition in  London.  The  following  were  the 
contests,  for  which  handsome  prizes  were  award- 
ed. the  provisions  in  certain  ca.ses  limiting  the 
weight  of  rods  and  their  lengths,  with  no  jierraits 
of  entry  to  those  who  fished  for  a living,  who 
were  guides,  or  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  fishing  implements.  Class  A was  for 
amateurs,  without  limitation  as  to  weight  of  roils, 
and  was  handsomely  won  by  Mr.  H.  C.  TuoR.vt., 
with  an  eight-and-a-half-oiinee  rod,  who  made  a 
east  of  8()  feet,  with  a high  average  of  poiiit.> 
for  delicacy  and  accunicy. 

In  the  amateur  class  B.  with  nsls  not  to  weigh 
more  than  nine  oimces,  Mr.  \V.  K.  Hk.nprix  wa^ 
first,  with  a cast  of  78  feel.  In  the  C class  of 
ainateurs,  which  allowed  all  lengths  of  rods,  in- 
different as  to  weight,  Thomas  Pritchard  won. 
with  a cast  of  80  feet  3 inches.  Class  D wa-s 
one  which  excited  most  attention  on  the  first 
day,  as  it  was  to  be  contested  for  by  known  ex- 
perts, lods  not  to  exceed  eleven  feet  nor  to  weigh 
more  than  five  ounces.  The  winner  was  Mr.  H. 
W.  Hawk.s,  who  made  a famous  throw  last  year, 
but  who  beat  his  recoid  this  season  by  three 
feel,  the  total  measurement  of  his  skill  in 
throwing  the  delicate  line  being  8.')  feet  This 
day,  the  16th,  was  exclusively  devoted  to  such 
graceful  fly-casting  as  is  appi-opriale  to  ti-out 
fishing.  On  the  17lh,  which  was  a very  serene 
day,  expeeUlions  were  at  their  highest  pitch,  as 
all  the  circumstances  were  best  adapieil  to  such 
line-throwiug  as  is  employed  for  salmon  and  bass 
fishing.  The  first  contest  was  for  amateurs  who 
h.id  fished  for  salmon,  subject  to  the  rules  gov 
erning  the  amateur  entries,  rods  not  to  exceeil 
eighteen  fc’Ct  in  length,  both  hands  to  be  u.sed  if 
desired,  with  only  one  fly.  The  same  point^. 

I twenty-five  each,  as  in  the  light  fly-casting,  being 
" I allowed  as  a inaxiinuin  for  delicacy  and  accuracy. 

The  contest  between  Ira  Wood  and  E.  ^oxkt 
was  a fine  one,  and  was  won  by  Wood,  his  cast 
measuring  134  feet,  delicacy  being  ’20,  and  accu- 
racy 16.  For  the  class  11,  under  the  same  rule' 
as  the  first,  distance  only  being  counted,  there 
were  eight  entries  This  wa.«  won  by  Mr.  Rm  - 
iiK.N  L.  Pritchard,  bis  cast  being  1‘24  feel,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hawks’s  throw  being  116  feet.  La>t 
year  Mr.  Hawks  won  with  116  feet.  As  this 
gentleman  was  ill,  this  may  account  for  a less,  r 
cast  this  season.  For  the  bass  casting  there  w .'s 
a very  iiuiuerous  attendance.  The  difficulty  in 
this  match  is  to  throw  the  line  out  straight,  in  a 
lane  of  water  the  width  of  which  is  marked  by 
buoy  lilies.  Each  couteswnt  was  allowed  five 
casts,  only  those  within  the  lane  to  be  counted. 
Thei-e  were  three  entries  in  this  match — Messr,-. 
J.  A.  Rooskvkkt,  E.  Vosi  Hokk,  and  William 
-Mcrray.  It  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  Rooskvklt, 
whose  sinker  flew  out  witli  his  best  cast  a dis- 
tance of  166  feet,  all  his  throws  being  more  than 
165  feet.  For  light  bass  casting,  the  rods  being 
the  same,  but  the  sinkers  to  weigh  one  and  a half 
ounces,  there  were  five  entries,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hawks 
coming  first,  with  a total  of  6i>4  points,  winning, 
however,  only  by  two  points,  Mr.  W.  Mcrrav 
scoring  602.  Mr.  Hawks’s  average  was  the  best, 
though  his  adversary  made  one  cast  of  1 16  feet ; 
the  differences  between  the  two  in  the  total  ca.'is 
being,  for  Mr  Hawks  Kh).4.6,  and  for  3Ii'.  Mi  r- 
RAY  100.2.6.  For  the  final  contest,  single-hand- 
ed fly-casting,  rods  not  to  exceed  eleven  fwl  >ix 
inches,  distances  only  to  count,  Mr.  R.  C.  Lkonard 
was  first,  with  a thmw  of  87  feet,  two  feet  mme 
than  the  next  Ix’st,  Mr.  11.  W.  Hawks.  The  prog- 
ress  made  in  fly-casting  is  not  only  as  to  di.'- 
lance,  but  accunicy,  and  is  duo  not  alone  to  in- 
crea«L*d  skill,  but  to  the  cxccllcuce  of  Aiiioricaii 
rods  and  reels. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA- 
HOUSE. 

Thk  largest  auditorium  in  the  world  is  that 
which  was  occupied  by  the  paying  public  for  the 
first  time  on  Monday  niglii.  Tlie  fact  of  its  un- 
usual size,  with  the  u^ual  lines  of  a theatre, 
which  are  graceful  if  they  meet  their  practical 
purposes,  would  alone  make  the  interior  of  the 
Opera-house  impressive.  But  the  new  house 
would  be  impressive,  even  if  it  were  on  a much 
smaller  scale,  by  the  decorative  treatment  of  the 
interior.  The  five  tiers — three  of  boxes  and  two 
of  galleries — “ swing  round  the  circle”  in  a veiy 
graceful  curve,  and  the  light  and  bright  deeom- 
tion  of  the  fronts — all  in  ivory  white  and  — 
and  the  gold-tinted  upholstery  of  the  bos 
the  place  a very  fostal-Atspeet,  even  witlmi 
presence  of  the  resplendent  evening  "dM. 

is  the  picture  of  which  the  intrrWSSIilij.ln 
is  but  the  setting. 

The  stage-picture  is  li 
ers  rather  a subordinate 

the  other  habitual  opera-f 
not  untinctiired  with 
tryman  who  abides  in  the 
ly  circle,  according  U 

en  to  tbe-iMiri 

hav«  inferred 
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:riptions,  at  |20,000 
ich,  were  obtained  with 
0 trouble  to  build  the 
ew  Opera-house,  that 
pera  has  a strong  hold  5 

pon  the  affections  of  ^ ‘ 

fiillionaires.  But  that  "c. 

s a most  rash  conclu- 
ion.  The  millionaire 
loes  not,  in  most  cases, 
rant  opera;  he  wants  , , \ 

in  opera-box.  The  sev-  '/p 
inty  proprietary  boxes  ^ V 
n the  new  Opera-house  ..  ^ 

kre  BO  many  large-pa- 
jer  copies  of  an  edition 
itrictly  limited  to  sev-  • 

jnty.  They  are  tokens  ^ 

not  merely  of  revenge  s 

upon,  but  of  triumph  over,  the  ef- 
fete  stockholders  at  the  Four-  ■ 

iccnth  Street  house,  which  is  now  ' 
doomed,  as  tlie  stockholders  of 
the  new  house  firmly  believe,  to 
hold  raucli  the  same  relation  to 
the  new  that  the  humble  Stadt 
Theatre  in  the  Bowery  used  to 
hold  to  the  Academy.  The  perform- 
ance at  the  humbler  place  might  be 
as  gowi  as  at  the  more  fashionable. 
But  it  was  not  The  Opera.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  retain  their  faith 
in  the  old  house.  Others  there  are  who, 
being  at  once  flush  of  money  and  pru- 
dent of  disposition,  have  hedged  by 
securing  boxes  in  both  houses,  and 
with  tranquiirpy  await  the  event  of 


— " structure  to  froien  Mer. 

erbeer,  while  tlie  suavity  and  modesty 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  recall  the  gentlw 
and  more  tenuotis  reeds  of  the  older  lulian  composers,  and  girc  it  an 
architectural  analogy  to  the  music  of  Bklu.vi. 


THE  P.ISTORAL  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BISROPS. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  R.  CROOKS. 

Tiikrk  are  passages  in  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
. province  of  New  York  which  will  commend  then^lvw  to  cverr  unp^ 
liced  mind,  yince  the  last  assembling  of  tlie  Provincial  Council,  uenty- 
0 vears  ago,  manv  changes  have  been  wrought  m Amcncau  habits  snd 
ju’eht.  The  growth  of  skepticism,  the  looseness  of  opinion  with  reg^ 
the  obligations  of  marriage,  are  evils  which  have  undoubtedly  mcrea^ 
d arc  set  forth  in  the  pastoral  letter  with  force  and  ski  1.  The  ai^- 
■nt  of  our  iiublic-sdiool  system,  liowcver,  though  naturally  ^ bee*P^ 
11  not  be  favorably  received  by  non-Cathohe  citizens.^^  The  &JoJ« 
d.ops  repeat  tlie  well- worn  phrase,  “godl^  schools, 

■inbers  of  tlieir  flocks  against  the  conuminatmg  P"^ 

„ool  education.  Thev  still  assert  the  injustice  of  taxing  Calhohis 
r supim.  t of  .scliools  which  they  can  not  conscientiously 
o points  most  A.ncric-aiis  will  join  issue  with  the  authors  of  Je  PM^tsl 

tv  hat,  tl.cn,  i,.  the  fruit  of  the  American  public  school?  How  do«U 

...pare  in  it.s  rcsnll  with  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  school?  h i|0  te 
,ril  order  of  New  England  largely  the  product 

l.ool  •^vstem  On  the  other  hand,  are  not  the  majonly  of  the  arrests  a 
r pi  cat  cities'  arrests  of  persons  nominally  <;'‘^boUc,  who  have  pr^umaWj 
.-sl‘d  through  the  Catholic  parish  schools?  Is  not  a ‘ “J 

nvlcn  of  pauperism  and  crime  thrown  u,H)ii  We .« 

.0.1  then,  bv  ibc  membe.-ship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  C'  ‘ j 

f • of  .«),u.nti„n  bv  their  fruits.  If  so,  let  the  tniiu  w 
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moderate  use  were  it  not  for  the  influx  of  Roman  Catholic  immi- 
grants. But  the  principle  tljat  we  are  not  to  be  taxed  for  what  we 
can  not  use  is  an  unsound  one  in  law.  Citizens  who  will  never  be 
sent  to  prison  pay  taxes  to  support  prisons ; citizens  w ho  will  never 
ask  alms  pay  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  houses  for  the  poor.  And 
a.s  the  state  has  the  right  to  require  that  every  boy  and  girl  shall  be 
edueateil,  so  it  has  the  right  to  lay  taxes  for  paying  the  cost  of 
public  education.  Its  right  to  educate  is  unquestionable,  aud  its 
right  to  tax  is  equally  unquestionable.  If  Roman  Catholics  desire 
a denominational  sy.stem  of  education,  they  can  follow  the  example 
of  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and  other 
Protestants,  who  maintain  their  own  <lcnominational  schools,  while 
they  cheerfully  pay  the  taxes  levied  for  the  public  schools.  A 
Roman  Catholic  American  owes  something  to  the  state,  and  if  the 
state  is  not  willing  tliat  all  education  shall  be  Catholic,  he  should 
bear  his  part  in  the  support  of  the  system  which  the  state  thinks 
best  for  the  general  welfare.  If  Roman  Catholics  obey  the  pastoral 
of  the  bishops,  they  will  be  put  in  tlie  po.sition,  as  regards  schools, 
of  caring  wholly  for  themselves,  and  not  at  ail  for  the  state’s  welfare. 

The  public-school  controversy,  for  the  present,  is  at  rest  The 
Catholic  Church  gained  from  it  only  the  arousing  of  a determina- 
tion in  the  American  mind  to  protect  the  public-school  system  by 
constitutional  amendments.  No  one  desires  to  sec  the  controversy 
re-opened,  but  if  it  should  be,  the  public  schools  will  issue  from  it 
more  thoroughly  protected  than  ever  before. 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTINQ. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

WELL  PLEASED. 

i4  Winchester,  111.,  says : “ I have  used 

U with  entire  satisfaction  in  cases  of  debility  from 
age  or  overwork,  and  in  inebriates  and  dyspeptics,  and 
am  well  pleased  with  its  effects.”— [Adr.] 


AMERICAN  ART  INDl’STRY  IN  ELROPE. 

(From  W.  V.  Tribtme  of  Oct.  6.) 

OsK  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  European 
appreciation  of  American  products  of  Art  Indus- 
try is  the  steady  and  constantly  increasing  export 
I of  first-class  American  Pianofortes  and  Keed  Or- 
gans, which  are,  on  account  of  their  superiority 
and  lasting  qualitie.s,  preferred  to  home-made  in- 
struments hy  musical  Europeans. 

The  Hamburg  Steamer  on  Sept,  lo, 

took  out  a Steinway  A Sons’  Concert  Grand  Piano, 
bearing  the  number  60,0(M),  purchased  by  Haron 
Xatlmniel  de  Rothsehild  of  Vienna,  who,  having 
in  May,  1 882,  purchased  a Stein  way  Parlor  Gratui, 
now  acquires  the  fifty-thou.snndth  Piano  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Steinway  A Sons  (ami  said  to 
be  their  grandest  production  in  the  shape  of  a 
Grand  Piano  ever  achieved  by  them)  for  his  Mu- 
sic SaUm. 

Until  the  year  1862,  little  was  known  in  Europe 
of  American  Pianos,  but  quite  a sensation  was 
created  in  musical  circles  when,  at  the  World’s 
Fair  at  London  in  that  year,  the  Pianos  of  Mcssi-s. 
Steinway  A Sons,  New  York,  were  exhibittal  and 
awardctl  a fii-st  prize  meilal.  (The  Grand  Piano 
bearing  the  No.  4f>(>7.) 

The  crowning  triumph,  however,  Messrs.  Stein- 
way A Sons  acliieved  at  the  Universal  Exiaisition 
of  Paris,  in  1867,  when  the  Jirnt  of  the  (Jrand 
(7old  Mialals  for  American  Pianos  was  awai-de<l 
to  them,  and  their  new  System  of  eonstrnotion 
nnanimouslr  endorsed  by  the  Jury  on  Musical 
Instruments  in  their  official  report. 

The  Grand  Piano  exhibited,  No.  18,227,  was 
pmx'hased  by  the  Barones.se  de  Rothsehild  of 
Paris,  for  her  ('bateau  Fer.ieres,  Messrs.  Lionel 
and  .Tames  de  Rothsehild  of  London,  afterwards 
also  acquiring  Steinway  I’iaiios. 

(If  the  reigning  families  of  Europe  who  pur- 
chased Steinway  Pianos  for  their  own  use,  may 
tie  mentioned  the  (^iieen  of  Spain,  in  1868,  the 
Empress  of  Ru.ssia,  in  1871,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
in  1875,  the  (iiioen  of  Kiiglami,  f«»r  her  (’astle  in 
Rulmunil,  in  1879.  (Iraiid  Piano  .Vo.  25,»MHi(the 
advent  of  whieh  was  celebrated  by  Steinway  A 
Son.s  and  their  KMtu  Employees,  May  4th,  1872) 
was  piiiThused  for  the  Czarowitz  (now  Km[>eror) 
of  Russia;  together  with  two  more  Steinway 
Grands  for  inemljcrs  of  the  Imperial  Court 
thiough  the  Ru.ssian  Emhns.sy  at  Washington. 

Among  the  many  mast  prominent  names  in  the 
World  of  Art.  owning  and  using  Steinway  Pianos, 
such  names  as  Fmnz  Liszt,  Richard  Wagner,  Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz.,  Adelina  Patti,  Etelka  Gei-sier, 
may  be  im-ntioiusl.  From  the  London  ( 1862)  and 
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Thrrk  if)  nothing  mi.Tivl 
well’s  Durham  Long  Cat  to 
by  the  Durbani  Biill  gives 
ami  most  grateful  tobacco  i 
or  cigarette — [Adt.] 
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Tropic-fruit  laxative 

totake.nnd  at  once  corrects  all  irregitlaritios 
' «fmnavh.  and  bowels.  Nothing  so  good  for 
n,  bilioasiK‘Ss,  liendacfie,  etc.  Everyltody 
where  at  and  50c.  per  box.— [ A i/r. J 
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mail,  enough,  to  all  e 
I scent  ion  I of  its  value. 
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BAKCR'S 


MOTHERS,  PROTECT  YOUR  BABES 

From  folds.  Coughs. 
\ and  Croup,  hv  dressing 

k J a,  them  in  the  VKIMX) 

hA  ^ /O  BKAWKICS  FOR  1\- 

ffiBifr'l  Bl  I I I -i™  F.t.NTS.  They  are  made 


By  Philip  .'stiuit.  D.D.,  President  of  the  Araer. 
icon  Committee  on  Revision.  With  Fac-»iDiil« 
Illustrations  of  MS,'',  and  .Standard  Editions  of 
the  New  Testament.  Post  8vo,  doth,  fiiJ. 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  IthostAree 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  oeonorai- 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishlDg, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  os 
well  as  for  persons  in  he.altli. 

.Sold  by  Grocers  ererywhere. 


.And  other  .Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Bj  Mil- 
(iARET  EvTi.NnE.  Illustrated.  8vo,0niunaul 
Cloth,  ^:2.(X>. 


heroine  mtHeti.  I'h; 
rlaiiH  recommend  t 
liiglily.  Sold  l)y  <le» 
ill  I.adies'aiid  (.’liildi 
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Send  Stamps  for  Catalogue  and  state  size  of 
I’rese  wanted.  Address  J.  F.  W.  DORMAN,  81 
German  St.,  Baltimubb. 


Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  throufh 
.Africa.  By  Thomas  W.  K.xox.  Copiomly 
lllustmtt'd.  8vo,  Ornamental  (^oth,  JS-O". 
Uniform  with  Ihe  Boi/  Trartilm  wi  tht  Far 
Kurd.  Part.s  I.,  II..  HI.,  and  IV. 
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PURDY’S  PERFECT  PEN,  the  “EVER  READY 


Has  been  applied  to  Atkb’s  Pills,  and  they 
have  homo  it  well.  For  more  than  forty  years 
they  have  had  a world-wide  popularity,  rivaled 
by  no  other  purgative  roedieiuc. 

Atzr’s  Pills  do  not  induce  constipnlive  re- 
action, or  have  a weakening  effect,  common 
faults  of  other  cathartics,  but  thorougl  ly  yet 
mildly  cleanse  the  bowels,  and  stimulate  and 
strengthen  all  tbo  digestive  and  assimilaiory 
organs. 


rite  S tn  10  honrs  continnoiialY 
, with  even  r»*gnlaiitv,  iiiiiil  ih 
out  of  onier,  and  to’ give  sarit 
for  circulars. 


MOSAICS,  NI.4NTELS  CRATES, 
OPEN  FlREPLAfts,  Ac. 

Sole  Agents  for  and  only  direct  Importei*  of 


i)o?theUdlliptlUIUt;  liU.Hl 

Id  77  Weal  23d  Street. 


Ayer’s  Pills 


First  Prize  Medal.  VIeiss.  KJ. 
f'  W’I'IC  • Maiinfsfretfrt! 
I 1 »»  •(  Mfeiwlwnmiicsi" 

tl’hoii-saie  iin.l  Retail.  S«wl  lofpf- 
enlar  to  399  Bmtdwsy.  FifWd^- 
fieima  and  fi9  Walker  Street,  5. 1 


Cure  Indigestion  and  Constipation,  and  pre- 
vent mnuy  severe  and  often  fatal  maladies 
caused  by  those  disorders. 

For  Biomacb,  Liver,  and  Kidney  diseases— 
symptoms  of  which  are  Skin  Disorders, 
Bnming  and  ’Weight  in  the  Stomach, 
Nanse*,  Dizziness,  Headaches,  Foul 
Breath,  Bilious  Fever  and  Colic,  Pains 
In  the  stomach,  side,  and  hack,  Dropsical 
SweUlngs,  etc.— there  Is  no  relief  so  prompt 
and  certain  os  AVER'S  Pills.  They  are  of 
great  service  In  the  euro  of  Plies. 

As  a bonsehold  remedy  they  have  no  equal. 
Many  a big  doctor's  bill  has  been  saved  by  a 
timely  dose  of  AVer’s  Pills. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Bold  by  all  Druggists. 


HASFER’S  BAZAS 
CUT  PAPER  FATTEBIIS. 

We  have  transferred  our  WHOI.E.SALE  MI- 
TEltN  DF.PAKT.’MKNT  m Ms.  J.  H.  t’KoTTL 
Noe.  ISO  to  is«  Cherry  Street,  .New  Voek.  thsjul 
Ciiiuiiiet  It  upon  bis  own  sccoiiiit  stirt  reeiKinsttilW’ 

SPEC  l.iirCAtTIOV. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  “T 
contracts  made  hy.I.  O.  CBOTTY  A CU.MlK^iW 
llAaer.K’s  Bazar  'Patterns  or  lor  any  other  Uuuliasi, 
HARPER  Jb  BTOTHS^ 

fl  V%l  ■ I A Ji  UADIT  n":." 


HAMMERLESS 


0 . MV  TIte  .Noyes  Itcadii 

AJsa  Ask  your  bookseliiT  (or 


A TRIAL  LOT  FOR  10  CENTS. 

L A I A R R liiikf^of  niiinlHlii  Gie  nostrils,  Ac 

^ . 7,.r  . weiUWKGlAN  B.4I.:n  illustrated 

^ nnd  lean'' ) alHiut  tiiat  loathsome  .lisen«>. 

a week’s  useY  sent  by  msll  for  10  ets. 
East  a»th  St..  Xew  Vork. 


OCTOBER  27,  1883. 


A GREAT  OTTER. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


If  you  linni.-.l  at^Iy  forward  your  nub- 
•crlptluu  for  llio  ^ ***“• 

American 

Agriculturist 

Octob««r.  November  and 
December  nnmbere  of  thie  year  free.  Also  a Ann 

FRIKTn«e,"/Tj"^’  “•'OKS  OR 

FRIENDSf«>  (10  cents  for  postage.) 

Mt'^oVmeem 

»tera%  'KVKrn^o  '^s^p-^ 

‘’'"'■“ctyhe'yocT.ra^^^^^^^ 

a 7reat  variety  of  u-eflll.  praotfeal  re? -ki  ‘ 

Imiarniatlou  and  «uggt»tfonH.  '^ell«ble 

V'ss  EASr»r,"H;;rrA“"^ 


SAMPLE  COPY  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agrioulturist  on  receipt  of  two 
2-cent  stamps  for  mailing,  postage, 

Price  $1.50  a year;  Single  num- 
bers 16  cents. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

0raii£6  Jniid  Co.,  Darn  ff.jDdd, 

BROA DIVA Y,  NEW  Y ORK. 

**/  on'e  my 
(Resloralion 
lo  Health 
and  beauty 
lo  Vie 
CUTWURA 

remedies." 

^ T<*tlmonlfl|  of  a Bo** 

Toilet 


AT  THE  CLUB. 

F„t.sT  Mkm,,™.  <‘  Wl,nt  do  you  think  of  it,  old  clmp» 
i.v  o«  n idea,  bx).  ’ ' 

Nt  r o.v,,  Mkmiikr.  “ Yn-as,  very  nlcvah,  old  fellah.” 

cr,.!."L  "”•  "»'«'■■  •I’**  Ml  »,t  me  ,„  ,.f  „ 


h 

I LIEBIG  COIOT^Y’S  ^EXTRACT 


Fine  proihiction,  isn’t  it?  And  all 


'rand 


iiVsiiKsrNn  sV^’V’Ks*''^ 

““iS-S*" ' Trollope’s 

flr^i^^riT^fui'"  "r'tioris  should  i 

AUTOBIOGRAPHy. 


._n\  (Itfhility.  ip 
f’i  Ac.  ' ■ 

Baro  J Ibe  fac-simlle  of 

UM  T ‘he 


-.M  AJiruiiPness  Minimrii,  ana  Wrea^^v  Skin 


Sold  everywhere.  Pr 
.a.’icCTts;  Resolvent.  tl 

P'rrrsH  Daro  an^„kmio*,.  Co.,  Boston,  M, 


in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPAhTY’S  EXTRACT 

^ had  of  all  StorekeeueriUrocers. 

f.'Jh  ‘.hemists  Sole  Agents  for  the  {'idONl  .SfatS 
(wholesale  only),  (;.  DAVIU  & (:o..»  Fenctmr.^ 
A venne.  Ixmdon.  England  •’"'cnurcli 

UIL  KBER  & CO.,  w.  u.  SCHIKFKELIN  * t;o. 

DRYGOODSglHSg^ 

_BJJIIAIL  :Jorli','MSico,  I't::- 

ISi"r  r 'T  ®f  r*  f»r 

ffl®"'''Gf6RFREE| 

HARBACHORGANINACO.Phila.pJ  i 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  Axthoxt 
Trollope.  4to,  Pajrer,  20  cents.  Xo.  341  in 
//<r/yvp\»  Frmdlin  Hjiuii  f Lihm,-,,. 

Also,  Liln-ary  Edition,  12ino,  (’loth,  >il  ‘>.’5 
(.hiKt  linubi.) 

A very  frink  record  of  his  literary  work  and  of 
his  opiiuons.  • • The  main  Interest  of  the  book 

Is  literary.  It  gives  a detailed  historv  of  every  one 
of  Trollope’s  novels  that  had  appeared  before  the 
dale  at  which  the.  imtohiograpliy  closes,  and  the  rea- 
sons which,  ill  his  opinion,  led  Ui  their  success  or 
failure.  • • • His  views  on  del  ion  and  Its  place  in 
eonlempornry  liierature  are  set  forth  at  considerable 
length.  • A niiniber  of  anecdotes  of  himself,  pnb- 
Mc  men.  authors,  and  publishers  are  scattered  through 
out  the  liook.— Xf/fcmsirm,  London. 


Puhllalied  by  HAKPKK  A BROTHERS.  »w  York. 

rr  .S’cnf  Ini  mnil,  prepaid,  tn  any  jtart  of  thf 

UniM  Slatex,  ott  rteript  of  thf  prior. 


the  axti-styeoor.aph  pen- 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.,  8 Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


^NEWBURGH 

centennial. 

hlstoriiil^a'fLr^cwnwt^'^vkh  e"  hiteresting 
fai^  piibllBhed  in  14 

NKWBFRGH  TOERNAr'  * v”  Etliiion 

any  addreas  i„  I’nit^Stat*  o"'  “> 

%h  or  ""  receipt  of  13c.  in 

-^RITcThe  & IirL'L,  Pmprfetors.  Newbnrgh. 


CASTORIA 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


6jmrail™lFE8S  «1.  Outfit  «I. 

?T*140exL^‘'”  ‘ypeoutfll 

^ extra.  Samiilo  cards  and  catalogue  6c 
W.  C.  KVAN.S.  fiu  N.  Ninth  8t.  Phlu!!^,^'  ' 

Por  tho  chespeat  and 

"dr...  W.  K.'BAl.tef 


Castoria  promotes  Ditro.stinn 

and  overcomes  l-'hitulencv,  (iLiistipiiT 
Uon,  Sour  .Stomach.  Diarrhoea,  and 
Fevenshness.  It  insures  health  and 
uatural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^at  gives  our  Cluldren  rosy  cheeks 
^YTiat  cures  their  fevers,  mates Xm’si, 


lem  sleep ; 

Cantorta, 


babies  fret  and  erv  by  turns  

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their^onns, 

Bpt  Castoria. 

v^t  quickly  cures  ConstipatiotT 
Sour  Stomach.  Colds,  Indigestion. 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  .Rorphine  Svnins 
Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castoria! 


u£rsZ^'"l  absolut*  our.  fo,  B|.«„„.,. 


G87 


JAMES  9ECREERY  & CO., 
Broadway  and  llth  SI., 
Rave  now  on  eYliibilion  a 
l-arjfe  and  Superb  Stoek  ol* 
ricb  Velvets,  Silks,  Satins, 
Piiisbes,  Dress  Ooods,  Soils, 
Wraps,  India  Sbawls,l4aees, 
Hosiery,  Triiiiining:s,  IJp- 
holstery  Goods,  Linens,  &e. 

And  are  open  in  and  dis- 
playing: daily  the  latest  nov- 
elties as  they  arrive  direet 
froiii  the  most  eelebrated 
European  niannlhetiirers. 

The  public  arc  cordially 
invited  to  inspect  this  ever- 
varying^  StcNitk,  irrespective 
of  any  idea  of  pnrehasiiig. 

JAMES  M’CREERY  & CO., 
Broadway  and  llth  St. 

ev^^^ady 

mKlEC«vn^ff?’"i7v'i"  1?'^"  fashionably 

^Hl  ECONOMICALLY  if  ahe  purcliiiw  direct  from 
CATVi’/Mir-Bi^  fall  and  WINTER 

free  on  application.  We  offer 

.rKjK t.?.”,*?,'' ?■■■■“ 

Le  Boutillier  Brothers, 

__Of  S^eet^New  York. 

Co 

LACES. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Laces  in 
.'^U,  .stingle  Pieces,  and  by  the  Yard ; also, 
an  extensive  stock  of  the  latest  novelties  in 
.shape  and  fabric  in  Made-up  Lace  Goods. 

ibLoa:)a’at|  1 ,51. 

WEBSTER’S 

UNABRIDGED. 

In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


GET 


THESTANDARD. 

has  118.000 Words, 


xx».ooo  YVords, 
3M0  En^vings,  and  a New 
Hiographical  Hlctfonary. 

Gov’t  Printing  Office, 
Public  Schools. 


THE  38,000  copies  «j  i-uDiic  Bcnooii 
SM  •"7  other  series. 

BEST“i!JS"S55,*WE£'SBK 

U7  U-.  . o teachers  and  SCHOW^ 
Sap’U  of  Schools  of  36  StatMT^ 

'“test^^m^^e^iJuanU^Wmatter  it 

Sf '£."1!;.“^  test- a™ 

2teiJl”erj‘K!2e’S,r.?S,SS,i2S''’ 

The  Unabridged  is  now  s^plied.  at  a small  ad- 
ditional  cost,  with  DENI^N'S 

„,|PATENT  reference  index. 

The  pei^t  improvement  in  book-making  that 
has  bet=)n  mode  in  a hundred  yeara.” 

MERRIAM  A CO.,  Pub*r8» Springfield,  Mass. 

iHPiiiTpilciiis: 

%ear: 

HARPKH’S  MAQAZJNB 

riAUPBR’s  WKKKLY’  

haupku’s  bazar ®® 

HARPKH’S  YOUNG  PlCOPLK.. 


H.UIPER  & BROTHEItS.  Franklin  Square.  S.  Y 

$72  ^e'JiTgS. 


Digitized  by  GoL'Sle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


BROKAW  MFG  COS 
S 5 11^  RE  LI  AB  LE  ^l| 
blue rCOLORED  FLANNEL 

<^-^SHIRTS^FLANNELFURNISHINGS 

UJ  M*,NUfACTOKi  NE'^btRGH  N V 

CE  BRANCH  salesroom  661  BROADWAV  NY  CiT^ 


. GBftTC! 


THE  LIGHT  RUHNIHG 


earl  & WILSON  S 


PATENT  "SHORT  BAND’  COLLARS 
and  “BEAD  EDGE  ” CUFFS  •' 
aiways  give  satisfaction. 


V0LBM2  XXVE,NO.140i. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


87®  Broadway, 

>mer  of  18th  Street, 

NEW  IfOHK, 

IS  a specialty  of  tbe  best 
gn  and  Domestic  Silk, 
I,  Worsted,  and  Cotton 
s,  and  other  materials 
Knitting,  Crochet,  and 


r »re  the  only  onei  that  »i*  eoH  by  ■nfdM 
irs  the  world  over.  Send  3 cenU  tor  dmlv. 

: PA1I.I.AJID  4s  QO,  «M  Bnm- 
New  York  City. 


JOSEPH  CILLOTTSI 

STEEL  PENS 


Sold  By  ALLDEALERSThbouchoutTheWORLO 
gold  MEDAL  PARIS  EXP0SITI0N-IB7B. 


LOW’S  PERFUMERII 

AND 

TOILET  SOAPS. 

HOOPER’S  CACHOUS. 

lOWARD  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 


ANTIQUE 

and  Teakwood  Furniture ; Hall  Clocks; 
Unique  Wedding  Gifts,  in  Silver  and 
Bronze,  from  China  and  Japan.  L L 
VANTINE  & CO.,  879  Broadway,  be- 
tween 1 8th  and  19th  Streets,  N.Y. 


flTAvrofitabie  bn*iWM/oraman  inlhmdtapd 
jHeo  MAGIC  LANTERNS  for  home  amnNerntM.  ’ll 
page  niiwtrated  catalogue /w. 

MeALLISTEB,  Mfg.  Optlciau, « >awM 


“PRIMARY  FACIE. 

THE  GINTLEMAN  “GETS  LE 
Nkstor  (o«/We).  “Now,  thin,  boys,  brace  up;  there’s  a ; 
Nkstor  {itmde—presto !).  “Mr.  Dennis  Oscar  McSnoodlc 
convention.  All  in  favor,  Yes;  opposed.  No.  It’s  a vote. 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

steam  Pipe  t.  Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing 
Mill  Board.  Sheathing.  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  «c0 

ScMD  PDA  Gwshtiti  PmicA  Liat. 

H.w.  JOHNS  M F C CO.  87  HAIOEII  LANE,  N.Y 


OOHSTANTI.Y  BFOSIVIIIO  FROM  XUROPR 


Seal-skin  Sacques  and  Cloaks; 
Far-lined  Garments; 

Far  Trimmings,  Mnffs,  and  Collars. 

A COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT,  AT  I.OW  PRICES. 


739  & 741  BKOAPWAY. 


HERICAN  STAB  SOFT  CAPSULES  THE  BEST. 
L Also,  Star  Empty  Capsules.  All  Druggists. 


cured  by  Dr. 


Hill,  Mass. 


Skin  Cure.”— Mrs.'Mcrrlara, 


Orders  by  mail  or  information  desired  will 
special  and  prompt  attention. 


Brain  worry  kills  many  thooM^ 
Benson’s  Celery  and  Chamomile  Pnu^^  - 


^SLJSH  SATEe/V[ 


SATEEv 


mancfactkred  by  the 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 
WM.  J.  HOOPER  &.  SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

tr  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  state. 


•CTRVCiDELX 


nsuuiiy  worn,  as  we  suDsinmeuui  . 

phLce  of  the  ordinary  corset 
ohurged,  Ulffering  onlv  'o 
elegant  In  shape  and  finish.  “S'** 
pattern,  and  warranted  satlslsetor^n  ■ 
Those  who  have  tried  them  WT  " 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


Most  of  the  above  applies  equally  avH  ■ 
for  gentlemen.  ^ 

The  prices  are  as  fo*'?’'*/.  su? 

Corsets. and  $.1 00  each  forthe  IkK^jg^ 
these  g.-)Ods  in  Hove  and  White  only 
a handvome  box.  accompanied  by 
by  which  the  Hectro-MagtietlelnBafww^tgg 
will  send  either  kind  to  any  addreiaPW^g 
of  price,  with  20c.  added  for  packtne-'fJJ 
we  guarantee  safe  dellvm  fatoyfw 
iK  O.  Money  Order.  DnifL 
’ teelstcred  Letter.  In  onlerlng.  kindly 
<'ompnni*ii,  and  ata'*  exact  site  of 
or.  whore  tbe  alzo  Is  notknown, 

-waist  over  the  linen.  This  «n  be*™r 
common  string,  which  send  with  ywtt'«“' 
intttancee  payable  to 

GEO.  A.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  New  York. 

-new  prices,  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50  & $3.  Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Flesh  Be 


HomK 


Catarrh  treatment. 

CoivWIlKSS  WATKR. 

Sum^rior  to  ^“Sh^ 

‘VT’^nlld  °all  hnimritiw  ’ of  the  blo^  Avoid 
native  and  foreign.  Such  waters 

gans  and  kidney*.  None  genntne  on  draught. 


A GOOD  Live  Canvassing  Agt7| 
■f*-  warned  In  yonr  town  for  those 
splendidly  advertised  and  best 
selling  goods  In  the  market.  Lib- , 
eral  pay.  Quick  sales.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Apply  at  once.  i 


N.  B.— Each  Coftot  Is  stamped  I 
with  tho  English  coat-of-arms  and 
tbe  name  of  the  Proprietors,  Tas 
Pall  Mall  Electrio  Associa- 
•noN. 


r«o*lpt  of  prioa,  with  SO  oenta  adderi  for  packing  and  laglMfiitlj 


jy 

11 

Digitized  by 


PENN  STATE 


wm\ 


I \ ,''J>\V  '?  A'. 


?,  ' 1'  \ 'v  v I'Xw;''  >.■, 

Ill 

j •'<  A k v \ -v  V'\s A;* !'•'>■> K, 

V I '■'  \ 

t #c>\  ‘vAA y ^'•-» 


i 

>P!’.^r«V>  *!/.  <’/  /.'Mh 


ixi  ur^; 
and  ref 
party  < 
e««  tha‘ ‘ 
many  ^ 


'I, , 


Of  ^ r till  'tC^Mn  of  H t^^l'aUeuge 


tne  t.j 

tlie  KeP^P  , 

Democ«'yl.a,'>«' 

for».»W^,l»''  ■• 

financial  ,t 
cy,  con.seqt‘%^> 
banks.  IS  (It)l’^ 

Denu>cr»f'_  ^ity.  0*'  .ra:;t»y,.l  )»'  iJ'  f'  />  40.  ,.' 

a..d  ll.i»  ’“i, W .i'-’'  ,!'  1<V'  a''V  I /, 

tical  »u.‘<«,"  Set«  ly,  I'V  <lV 

ment.  yjtU  ^ tO  ,1^  ^ 

coquetting  ' jliiif  t /("  ^t  4l\^'J' 

U,  catch  v-  c^„  ,l.c  ^„a,hf  ^ ..I  . > ,. 

knowledpT^  ; I tl»®,  j#^0  ^ ..e  / 

th...  or  ill.  , I >f,.  ..l^  , t''>  V'V./l 

taut  qucatioll  « UlO.fJ  , o'  ^1  VV  .<l' 

it  haa  a,.y  ,.r.“<^  ^,.a  Vj,.  ' 

t*ver.  result  ‘’Aioi*  ^ ^ AV 

when  the  y»rli' *'.t»''"Jil  ^ -tti  ,,■ 

la  the  Bentooroh--  ^„a,-t.  thh‘ 
urilf  party.  «■■  “ X t.  k.“>*..tn“*%,;s  r.all'^p  v.k' 


1'h^''''v''''i^''  ‘ile'*'  ‘'.cy""“i««'»..dbvlhe 

r 1 ^ ‘*'*ould  sunr  absolutely, 

‘O  >u;  ^‘“"h.a  !'"?■''  the  M S *"  •'««-rihe.  Tl.ia, 
^*“'0.^'^  tile  ft  the  Jv",  “"I  "''‘'‘■ 

A’«,“Z! 


.n,oci^--  *1^.11-  ti'^  ^ of ' .e^f.  /.d’ 

uiriii  pa.  ty,  «*■  ® ^ it  ' ti<^‘‘  1 

x:s“2'i'<y 

a phi-ase  which  " cuiili^*’*  "’ 

ciliatc  protection.*' , 


.dared  for  tl«e  c-  ^t,,-  pn- 

phi-ase  which  " gppjiort-  u jj} 

Kate  protection.*  ,lr  BA  fcB  ^ f j,,a 

er  it  Mill  proli^yj^ilioi.,  »'‘‘a  i"  “•  mf''  aOp^'^ 
tectionial;  hut  realdelif  ‘ flu*  if  j,s  rfl^e 

the  einergeiicica  of  h a ll,at  o ^„d  B tl 

tioniat  State,  fairly  rrlj|f,,„|  posit"’  .,  fcifft*’^ 


.Iflh  thft  n those  of  thp  n * "’t^rals  and  meth- 
^ et,  afL^  ^ ^ to  buuoort 

*X'-,  it  en/A' «««..* 


^ ‘‘y  xhtwTwy  ®'"’- 

"•ashetX^  “f  l>aAna.y^!Ml'  ''''‘  ' Tuxiinany  to 


Ptirposes.  and  nrarf  all  its  principles  and 

cratic  party  is  confesses  that  the  Deino- 

V^under  as  l>ol*tical 

eratioT;^  h u a gen- 

ii tnii.B  ^ ^as  a conspiracy  against  human  rights, 
upon  the  Republican  party  with  a cry  of  ras- 
a ’ exhorts  the  country  to  I’eform  by  bringing 
the  Democratic  party  into  power.  Now  the  Repub- 
lican party  may  be  I'esjxmsible  for  many  offenses  dur- 
ing its  long  term  of  power,  but  if  it  is  to  lie  superseded 
by  another  party,  sensible  voters  will  inquire  whether 
anything  W’ill  be  gained  by  the  change.  Change  is 
often  desirable  if  it  does  not  produce  a very  much 
worse  result.  But  voluntary  change  is  folly,  or  even 
criminal,  when  it  is  tolerably  sure  to  produce  that  re- 
sult. There  are  Republicans  in  New  York  who  have 
been  justly  angry  with  Republican  offenses,  and  who 
are  still  inclined  to  be  indifferent  to  the  result  this 
year  at  the  polls.  A good  rebuke  in  the  form  of  de- 
feat will  be  serviceable,  they  think,  for  there  are 
many  things  yet  to  be  corrected.  But  they  can  not 
deny  that  a good  rebuke  was  administered  to  the  Re- 
publican party  last  year,  and  that,  in  response  to  it, 
much  has  been  corrected,  and  that  a disposition  has 
been  developed  w-hich  will  continue  and  is  continuing 
the  good  work. 

They  will  also  admit  that  the  bargain  between  Tam 
many  and  the  County  Democracy,  consummated  since 
the  Ohio  election,  straps  irom  the  Demot  ratic  party 
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deal  wisely  with  a very  serious  bnancia 
Every  voter  is  bound  to  take  tins  fact  into  c 
lion  before  giving  or  withholding  his  vote  in 
York  this  year  in  a way  to  aid  Democratic  success 
next  year.  Let  every  voter  wait  until  he  can  see 
what  Democratic  success  means,  and  for  that  purpose 
let  him  await  Democratic  action  in  Cougi*ess. 

CENTRAL  PARK  THREATENED. 

The  indignant  and  universal  protest  of  the  press 
against  the  proposed  devastation  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest parts  of  the  Central  Park,  in  New’  \"ork,  by  the 
Park  Commissioners  themselves,  has  for  the  moment 
prevented  the  removal  of  the  Menagerie  to  the  Mea- 
dow. But  the  public  must  remember  that  the  vote 
still  stands  which  authorizes  the  outrage,  and  tliat 
should  the  expression  of  opposition  be  relaxed,  Uie 
wrong  would  be  accomplished.  It  is  the  great  mis- 
fortune, not  only  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  of  ev- 
ery part  of  the  country,  whose  citizens,  coming  to  the 
city,  naturally  seek  its  chief  resort,  that  it  is  in  the 
charge  of  those  who,  either  from  ignorance,  or  design, 
or  weak  good  nature,  permit  such  tricks  to  be  played 
with  it  as  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  Meadow  or 
the  erection  of  the  huge  hotel  upon  Mount  St.  Vincent. 
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have  been  appointed  under  them.  In  view  of  the 
public  approval  of  tlie  reformed  system,  it  is  a much 
more  cunning  trick  to  denounce  the  practical  enforce- 
ment as  a fraud.  But  as  yet  no  Democrat,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  shown  that  examiners  have  been 
bribed,  or  that  fear  or  favor  has  controlled  the  selec- 
tion of  the  successful  candidates.  The  reform  is 
probably  no  more  agreeable  to  the  machine  of  one 
party  than  to  that  of  the  other.  The  difference  is 
that  one  machine  recognizes  the  reform  sentiment  of 
its  party,  and  the  other  sees  nothing  that  can  be  called 
a party  sentiment  upon  the  subject. 


THE  NEW  CROTON  AQUEDUCT. 

Thekk  are  two  routes  proposed  for  tlie  new  Croton  Aque- 
duct, and  the  choice  is  a question  of  very  great  iuterest  to 
the  city.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  their  ad- 
visory board  of  engiueers  prefer  the  line  parallel  to  the 
present  aqueduct,  along  the  western  slope  of  the  uplands 
toward  the  Hudson.  The  apparent  reason  of  this  prefer- 
ence is  that  it  was  the  first  line  suggested  to  the  hoard  and 
approved  by  it.  But  there  is  strong  objection  to  it  upon 
very  reasonable  grounds. 

The  fii-st  is  its  proximity  to  the  present  aqueduct,  which 
is  very  weak,  and  may  be  damaged  by  the  blasting.  The 
second  is  the  necessity  of  three  enornions  structures  of  ma- 
sonry to  span  valleys,  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
and  the  risk  of  accident.  The  third  is  the  necessity  of  the 
earliest  possible  use  of  the  aciueduct  by  connecting  it  with 
the  lake,  without  the  delay  consequent  upon  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge.  Should 
the  river  line  be  adopted,  four  miles  of  teniporarv  lluiiie 
must  be  built,  at  the  cost  of  half  a million  of  dollai-s*.  Last- 
ly, the  river  line  passes  through  the  most  expensive  villa 
property  in  the  country,  and  the  land  damages  will  be  enor- 
mous,and  the  delays  of  battling  litigation  incalculable.  The 
only  advantages  of  this  line  are  two  miles  less  length,  some 
fifteen  natural  openings,  which  will  save  as  many  shafts  in 
effecting  headings  for  the  tunnel,  and  probably  less  trouble 
from  water.  This  last  point,  however,  is  of  small  moment, 
as  pum])s  will  have  to  be  used  to  keep  the  work  free  upon 
any  route. 

The  other  route  proposed  for  the  aqueduct  is  that  of 
a line  from  the  lake  requiring  no  tiume  to  secure  proper 
connection,  and  passing  along  the  east  side  of  the  Sawmill 
Valley,  through  a farming  country  where  the  laud  is  w orth 
8200  an  acre  instead  of  82000.  It  would  be  w holly  a tnn- 
nel,  and  would  encounter  no  opposition  from  laud-owners, 
and  it  would  have  neither  embankments  nor  culverts  to 
maintain.  The  only  objections  are  possibly  that  the  line 
would  be  two  miles  longer,  and  that  more  shafts  must  be 
provided,  and  possibly  more  water  encountered.  The  firet 
cost,  considering  the  difference  of  real  estate  damages  and 
the  Hume,  would  probably  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
river  line.  The  subsequent  cost  would  be  largely  in  favor 
of  the  Sawmill  Valley  route.  The  question  should  not  be 
hastily  decided,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  decided  will 
greatly  attect  public  confidence  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Commission,  unless  the  superior  advantage  of  the  river 
line  should  be  clearly  demonstrated. 


“ONE  GOD,  ONE  FARINELLI.” 

The  admirable  and  exhaustive  article  in  the  November 
Hakper’s  upon  the  new  Metropolitan  Oj)era-house  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  at  this  time,  which  sees  the  open- 
ing of  the  house,  and  an  unprecedented  concentration  of 
oueratic  attraction  in  New'  York.  No  city  is  such  a nest 
ot  operatic  nightingales.  The  three  or  four  chief  living 
prime  donne  contest  the  palm  here  night  after  night,  and 
the  wild  extravagance  of  this  luxury  was  never  more  sig- 
nally shown.  “One  God,  one  Fariuelli,”  is  the  motto  of 
the  hour. 

For  every  evening  that  she  sings  it  is  stated  that  Patti 
will  receive  five  thousand  dollare,  Nn>sox  and  Gkkster 
are  also  munificently  paid,  and  tsCAUTii,  C'ampa.mm,  ami 
others  are  not  beggareil  by  their  ett'orts.  The  juices  that 
box-holders  and  seat-buyers  must  pay  are  obvious.  'I’lic 
eutertaiumeut  is  a kind  of  frenzy  in  which  fashion,  osten- 
tation, profusion,  extravagance,  and  an  artificial  and  facti- 
tious taste  have  the  chief  part,  grouped  about  the  Italian 
opera,  which  is  played  and  snug  not  as  in  the  incomparable 
days  of  Grisi,  Mario,  Pehsiani,  Ta.mbi’ki.\i,  and  Laui.ache, 
but  as  well  as  it  can  now  be  sung. 

The  splendors  and  successes  of  the  rival  opening  nights 
have  been  fully  described  in  the  daily  papers.  But  in  the 
brilliant  contest,  so  far  as  it  is  musical,  youth  and  fresh- 
ness and  the  fullness  of  power  and  skill  kindle  the  truest 
enthusiasm.  It  is  a fatal  moment  when  the  terrible  word 
“ mature”  is  applied  to  a “ lyrical  artist,”  and  when  we  read 
of  another  that  he  was  wisely  cautious  under  the  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  he  will  undoubtedly  jireseutly,  etc., 
etc.  This  is  intolerable.  All  abatement  and  qualification 
merely  announce  that  the  idol  is  not  quite  what  it  was. 
Alas!  it  is  not  esteem  which  the  votary  wishes  to  feel,  but 
rapture.  The  old  habitu^  reads  with  a smile  the  veracious 
report  which  declares  that  each  dira  surpassed  the  other. 
But  he  knows  the  difference  between  a ripened  charm  of 
Voice  and  an  untouched  bloom. 


THE  CONTEST  IN  MASSACHUSEITS. 

Elsewtherk  in  this  paper  an  article  upon  the  political 
contest  in  Mas.suchusett8  presents  the  situation  with  an  in- 
telligence and  clearness  which  will  show  to  ©very  reader 
its  great  significance.  The  interest  of  the  election  in  that 
State  is  twofold.  It  lies  first  in  the  fact  that  it  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  character  which  has  so  loug  placed  Mas- 
sachusetts among  the  first  of  intelligent  and  progressive 
communities  has  disappeared  in  the  increase  of  more  igno- 
rant aud  alien  elements;  ami  second,  whether  the  whole 
body  of  Democrats  in  the  State,  which  includes  men  of  the 
highest  character  aud  standing,  will  be  led  by  sheer  party 
spirit  to  accept  Butlerism  as  Democracy. 

Politically'  speaking,  Butlkk  is  a mere  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  he  is  us  well  known  to  be  such  to  hundreds  of  honest 


Democrats  as  to  Republicans.  The  contest  has  been  pure- 
ly personal  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  Butler 
represents  nothing  but  himself.  He  stands  for  no  principle 
or  policy  whatever.  His  sol©  object,  as  Democrats  do  not 
deny,  is  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  bis  campaign  in  all 
its  methods  and  pretenses  shows  the  degradation  of  merely 
■personal  politics.  Mr.  Robinson  is  an  able,  experienced, 
conscientious,  courageous  man,  an  admirable  representative 
of  the  “ self-made,”  sturdy,  aud  upright  character  which  has 
given  Massachusetts  her  peculiar  distinction. — But  let  the 
reader  turn  to  the  article. 


THE  STATE  SENATE. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  for  New  York  Repub- 
licans in  the  election  is  to  secure  a State  Senate  which  will 
maiutaiu  the  advanced  position  of  the  party.  Among  such 
Senators  would  be  Mr.  MuMiLt.AN,  who  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Republicans  of  the  Erie  district.  In  ability  and 
character  he  would  be  a worthy  successor  of  men  like  Sen- 
ators Ganson,  Carlkton  Sprague,  and  Sherman  Roger.s, 
and  he  is  an  admirable  representative  of  the  best  Repub- 
lican spirit  and  purpose.  To  men  like  Mr.  McMillan  the 
selection  of  a United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Lapma.m 
might  be  intrusted  in  the  most  assui-ed  confidence  that  no 
steps  backward  would  be  taken. 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  TIME. 

The  agreement  of  railway  companies  to  use  a common 
time  is  a very  important  movement.  The  companies  rep- 
reseitt  about  half  of  the  railway  mileage  in  the  country, 
aud  their  steadfast  aud  successful  adhesion  to  the  new  sys- 
tem will  not  only  compel  the  acquiescence  of  other  railways, 
but  it  will  probably  produce  a general  conformity  of  public 
time  to  the  railway  standard. 

The  new  scheme  establishes  four  staudards  of  time,  the 
seventy-fifth,  ninetieth,  one-huudred-aud-fifth,  and  one-hiin- 
dred-aud-twentieth  meridians,  and  the  changes  from  one 
standard  to  another  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  roads  or 
of  divisions  of  roads.  The  greatest  difference  of  true  time 
from  railway  time  at  any  point  will  l>e  about  half  an  hour. 
But  the  convenience  of  the  change  will  be  so  great  that  it 
is  quite  certain  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  to  become  gen- 
erally popular.  


FREE  WHISKEY. 

A coRRESPONDE.NT  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette, 
who  is  evidently  a “thoughtful  observer,”  makes  some  sig- 
nificant comments  upon  the  late  result  iii  that  State.  The 
conviction  that  if  the  prohibitory  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed a Democratic  adiuiiiistratiuu  would  jiractically  nullify  it 
concentrated  the  liquor  sujiport  upon  Hoadlv.  But  there 
was  no  fear  of  its  passage,  he  thinks,  because  a law  which 
was  passed  twenty-five  years  ago,  forbidding  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  be  druuk  ou  the  premises,  has  never  been,  and  in 
the  pre.seut  state  of  public  opiiiiou  never  will  be,  enforced. 

There  is  danger  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  irreversibly 
veto  the  Scott  law  by  declaring  it  unconstitutional.  This 
would  leave  the  liquor  power  triumphant,  and  reveal  the 
deplorable  nature  of  the  Democratic  victory.  The  writer, 
who  is  a strong  Republican,  but  a personal  friend  of  Judge 
Hoadly,  points  out  that  his  success  must  be  imbittered  by 
the  thought  that  it  rejoices  every  low  den  of  vice  and  deg- 
radation iu  the  State,  aud  that  although  Judge  Hoaui.y 
ailvoeated  a license  law,  ho  knows  that  it  is  unconstitution- 
al, and  that"  the  conscience  of  Ohio  refuses  the  mural  sanc- 
tion of  law  to  the  dram-shop.”  He  begs  the  new  Governor 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  his  old  Republican  associates  by 
maintaining  the  Sco'iT  law. 

The  writer  attributes  the  Republican  defeat  in  Ohio  pri- 
marily to  the  Republican  reformers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  this  is  the  old  error  of  attributing  the  civil  war 
to  the  Abolitionists.  It  is  true  that  if  the  Sous  of  Lilierty 
had  held  their  tongues,  America  might  still  be  an  English 
province.  If  the  autislavery  men  had  been  silent,  there 
might  have  been  no  civil  war.  So,  if  the  sun  had  not  ris- 
en, there  might  have  been  no  day.  Except  for  Republican 
reformers  the  Democrats  'would  have  carried  the  cvuintry 
three  years  ago,  as  they  have  carried  Ohio  now.  Som  rer- 
rons,  says  the  writer — we  shall  see.  We  certainly  shall.  But 
if  the  Republican  ship  should  sink,  it  would  not  be  the 
reformei-s  who  have  scuttleil  her.  It  is  not  the  thermome- 
ter that  is  responsible  for  the  weather. 


PERSONAL. 

Wk  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from  a private 
letter  jicst  received  iu  thi.s  city  from  Manchester,  England.  The 
writer,  a yuimg  American  merchant,  says:  “The  funniest  episode 
of  my  present  trip  to  Europe  wa.s  a nearly  two  hours’  chat  last 
night  witli  Oscar  Wildk.  My  cou.sin  and  I had  lieen  to  bear  him 
give  his  ‘ Impressions  of  America,’  and  just  as  I got  back  to  the 
hotel  he  came  in,  and  at  once  wantetl  to  know  what  I was  doing 
here.  1 replied  that  ray  last  thing  was  listening  to  him,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  lie  had  breii  talking  down  to  what  he 
suppo-sed  to  be  the  level  of  a Manchester  audience,  or  whether  he 
thought  he  could  hoax  them  with  that  kind  of  stuff.  He  replied : 
‘ Yes,  I saw  you  there,  aud  wondered  what  you  were  thinking. 
These  people  have  very  little  imagination,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
them  will  take  all  I said  for  the  truth.’  But  he  is  wrong  atout 
most  of  them,  I know.  I asked  him  to  come  up  into  my  room, 
and  we  sat  sipping  liis  favorite  tipple,  gin  and  seltzer,  while  he 
expanded  in  the  most  wonderful  fashion.  One  of  his  flights  was 
imagining  an  existence  into  wliieh  the  New  York  Herald  should 
never  enter,  and  in  which  Lxwis  Morriso.n  could  not  damn  a play 
by  not  knowing  bow  to  embrace  the  heroine ; in  which  no  woman 
would  pretend  to  be  intellectual,  or  wotild  wear  unbecoming  colors 
or  man-roilliner-made  dresses,  but  where  all  the  fair  part  of  crea- 
tion would  devote  tliemselves  to  the  delectation  of  the  exquisitely 
eiiucated  senses  of  an  aesthetic  race  of  men.  It  was  very  funny 
to  nie.  I must  say  tliat  I cnjoyeil  it  all  very  much.” 

— “ And  did  tlie  ladies  leave’wheu  tlie  cigars  were  brought  on  ?” 
asked  a Baltimore  lady  of  a gentleman  who  was  describing  a din- 
ner to  which  he  had  recently  been  invited.  “ No,  madam,”  was 
the  reply.  “ How  nice  !”  responded  his  fair  questioner. 

— There  is  a cashier  iu  a large  publishing  house  in  this  city  who 
for  fifteen  years  has  never  once  l^n  known  to  leave  his  desk  at 
luncheon-time.  His  privileges  are  the  same  aa  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates iu  the  building,  but  he  does  not  care  to  lunch.  He  gets 


along  without  it.  One  of  the  sturdiest,  ablest,  and  rntundcst  ed- 
itors of  the  Metropolitan  press  has  long  indulged  the  habit  ot 
omitting  the  mid-day  meal.  He  neither  eats  nor  drinks  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  Says  he  doesn’t  want  to. 

— A visitor  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- preserved  of  English 
castles  relates  that  while  standing  liefore  a grand  landscape  in  the 
picture-gallery,  the  cicerone,  an  intelligent  woman,  waved  her  little 
wand  toward  the  canvas  and  exclaimed,  “A  famous  painting  bv 
Sir  Walter  Rosa.”  The  painter’s  name  is  usually  spelled  Salva- 
tor Rosa. 

— Jl'lks  Yernk  is  fond  of  yachting,  but  does  not  know  bow  to 
fish.  At  fifty  years  of  age  he  is  fleshier  than  he  was,  aud  his  hair 
and  beard  are  almost  wliite.  In  a blue  pea-jacket  and  leather 
•sou’wester  he  has  all  the  appearance  of  a genuine  sailor. 

— A critic  of  Oiiida’s  novels  suggests  that  their  art,  vigorous 
and  clever  as  it  is,  is  not  a desirable  art  to  cultivate.  “ There  is 
a vantage-ground  for  the  author  of  fietion  midway  lietween  the 
equatorial  fervor  of  Ouida's  romance  and  the  arctic  temperature 
of  garden-party  flirtation.  The  Genoe.«e  lover  wlio  shoots  himself 
in  the  moonlight,  while  his  false  mistress  jeers  at  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  rival,  may  be  a no  more  heroic  personage  than  the 
crazy  youth  wlio,  seeing  bis  lady  walk  off  with  a soldier,  scrawls 
on  a paper,  ‘This  is  tliy  work,  Penelope  Ann,’  and  walks  into  a 
pond  in  the  neighborhood.” 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Staxvorii,  of  Camberwell,  England,  says  that 
heads  of  families  should  consider  their  young  children  as  a charge 
from  Heaven  upon  the  parental  authority,  and  should  manage  them 
so  as  not  to  crush  liberty,  but  to  train  the  child  in  the  right  use  of 
all  bis  faculties,  and  to  rule  him  so  that  be  may  learn  to  rule  him- 
self. “Parents  must  give  to  tlie  work  of  their  calling  much 
prayer,  much  costly  time,  and  much  trouble.” 

— It  is  pointed  out  that  even  were  there  a law  to  punish  the 
ParksiauB  for  hissing  a foreign  sovereign,  no  jury  could  be  got  to 
apply  it,  and  a prosecution  would  end  in  a ridicnlons  failure. 

— An  American  physician  recoin  men  d.s  Ix^efsteak  and  baked  po- 
tatoes as  perhaps  the  Ica.st  harmful  of  the  things  that  can  be  eat- 
en at  night,  especially,  he  says,  if  the  beef  be  underdone. 

— Professor  Ely’s  remarkable  treatise  on  French  and  Qertnan 
Socialuun  in  Modern  Timra  will  soon  be  published  in  London  by 
Messrs.  Trubskr  & Co.  The  attention  it  has  received  in  this  coun- 
try is  entirely  commensurate  with  its  great  merits. 

— The  successful  writer  of  books  for  boys  is  of  all  writers  the 
surest  to  be  kindly  remembered  by  thousands  who,  though  stren- 
gers,  feel  as  friends.  Such  a writer  was  Captain  Mav.n'k  Rkio, 
whose  thrilling  narratives  of  adventures  among  Indians  sltare  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  personal  experience.  The  captain  was  tlie 
son  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  of 
late  yeare  had  resided  near  London.  His  age  was  sixty-five. 

— A distinguished  physician  of  this  city,  whose  habit  i.s  to  smoke 
five  or  six  cigars  every  evening,  but  none  at  all  during  the  day,  has 
long  pui-sued  the  plan  of  not  smoking  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. His  idea  is,  lie  says,  to  allow  his  system  to  recuperate  thirty 
days  annually.  The  effect  of  tobacco,  in  his  case,  is  a slight  accel- 
eration of  the  movement  of  the  heart.  This  acceleration  becomes 
clearly  defined  by  the  end  of  every  September,  but  ceases  entirely 
at  the  beginning  of  November,  after  bis  pi-riod  of  abstinence,  leav- 
ing him  in  good  condition  for  another  year’s  wrestle  with  the  weed. 

— Drivers  of  bob-tail  cars  at  the  foot  of  Cliristoplier  Street  turn 
their  cars  around  ou  the  turn-table  before  tlic  occupants  have  left 
them,  and  often  just  as  they  arc  in  the  act  of  leaving  them.  Many 
an  unlucky  pas.seugcr  narrowly  escapes  a bud  fall  every  day.  The 
drivers  of  the  bob-tail  ears  that  di.scharge  their  fares  at  the  Erie 
Railway  depot  in  Jeraey  City  wait  for  the  passengers  to  leave  the 
ears  before  turning  the  cars  around.  These  latter  drivers  are  hu- 
man beings,  and  deserve  well  of  their  kind. 

— The  recent  death  of  the  French  painter  M.  Cot  led  some  of 
our  contemporaries  to  say  that  the  original  of  his  well-known  aud 
popular  picture  “Le  Printemps,”  or  “Spring” — a pretty  young 
blonde  who  sits  beside  her  lover  on  a swing,  and  encircles  his  neck 
witli  her  sun-warmed  arms — is  iu  the  .Stkwart  gallery.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  painting  was  bought  by  Mr.  David  C.  Lvall  a year 
ago  last  April  at  the  John  Wolvk  sale,  and  is  now  the  principal 
attraction  of  his  large  and  fine  collection  in  Brooklyn. 

— The  position  of  women  in  Buriiie.se  society  is  much  less  re- 
stricted than  iu  most  parts  of  India,  and  measures  are  now  being 
taken  to  supply  the  girls’  schools  with  certificated  school-mis- 
tresses. The  ciiildren  of  European  descent,  for  whose  education 
little  has  been  done,  are  to  receive  atteiuion  also. 

— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  art  is  not  to  Io.se  Mr.  E.  A. 
Abbky,  whom  the  Eiigli.sh  artists  seem  di.sposed  to  consider  a set- 
tied  citizen  of  “ Artistic  London.”  He  has  been  credited,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  with  having  touched  the  high-water  mark  of  black- 
and-white  illustration,  and  though  hi.s  work  is  usually  given  to  the 
public  through  the  Harvkr  periodicals,  the  English  art  publica- 
tions are  willing  to  take  all  they  can  get  from  him  at  his  own 
terms.  He  is  now  bii.sy  in  working  up  tlie  studies  made  iu  com- 
pany with  Mr.  William  Black  at  Stratford-on-Avon  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  latter’s  new  serial,  “Judith  .Shakespeare,” and  ha.s 
recently  finished  a series  of  illustrations  to  Popx’s  ode  “ The  Quiet 
Life,”  which  will  be  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Christmas 
number  of  Harper's  Maoazine.  One  of  the  pleasantest  episodes 
of  Mr.  Abbky’.s  career  has  been  his  close  a.ssociation,  in  work  as 
well  as  in  friendship,  with  his  English  comrade,  Alpuko  Parsons, 
to  whom  his  Herrick  book  is  detlicated. 

— ^Tbc  Cologne  Gazette  tells  how  it  came  to  pass  that  King 
Alfonso  became  honorary  Colonel  of  the  Uhlans  stationed  at 
i^trasburg.  There  were  two  regiments  of  Uhlans  available,  and 
the  uniforms  of  both  were  submitted  to  the  King,  wlio  preferred 
the  one  with  yellow  cuffs  to  tliat  with  white  cuffs,  and  the  one  he 
preferred  happened  to  be  quartered  at  Strasburg. 

— A man  of  letters  was  smoking  and  chatting  w ith  a physician 
on  a ilndsou  River  ferry-boat,  when  a stranger  stepped  up  and 
asked  for  a light.  “ Let  me  give  you  a match,”  replied  the  man 
of  letters,  adding,  after  his  petitioner  had  withdrawn ; “ I don’t 
know  liow  you  feel  al>out  it,  doctor,  but,  for  my  part,  I very  much 
dislike  to  put  Uie  end  of  my  cigar  back  into  my  muutii  after  it 
has  been  fingered  by  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry.  I always  carry  match- 
es with  me,  and  make  it  a point  to  offer  one  of  tiiem  instead.” 
“ And  quite  right  you  are,”  said  the  doctor.  “ I believe  that  some 
of  the  worst  diseases  can  be  conveyed  by  one  man  to  another 
through  the  contact  of  his  fingers  with  a borrowed  cigar.  I per- 
sonally know  of  a case  where  varioloid  was  trausmitt^  by  means 
of  a two-dollar  bill,  and  I firmly  believe  that  varioloid  and  tilings 
much  worse  can  pass  from  a man's  fingers  into  a cigar,  aud  thence 
into  the  smoker  of  it.” 

— The  Essex  County  Hunt  is  an  association  of  young  gentlemen 
who  live  in  Montclair,  Newark,  and  Orange,  New  Jer8ey,und  do  busi- 
ness in  New  York  city.  Its  active  members  ride  periodically,  behind 
a fine  pack  of  fox-hounds  aud  a real  live  fox,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tile  Orange  Mountain;  its  associate  memlmrs  amuse  themselves  peri- 
odically as  the  members  of  an  oixlinary  club  do ; and 
ful  existence  for  the  last  nine  years  shows  that  New-Yorkers  wImwa 
homes  are  in  tiic  country  need  not  starve  socially  beemat  4ii4fp 
Immes  are  so  situated.  The  annual  duect-oAMUili^^^^Hn  aee 
eighty  dollars,  aud  of  a.s80ciate  members  forty  dollars. 
telligent  capitalists  have  offered  to  build  mww 
club-house  tor  the  Hunt,  the  rent  tolmsix  per  MX.  on 
and  the  offer  is  about  to  hawrri'pted.  of  4^ 

tution  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  uiLigf  MMn 
it3  secretary. 
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ROIiBING  A WILD-BEE  HIVE.— Drawn  bv  R.  F.  Zogbalm. 


BEE-HUNTING.  j 

“ BEE-nrSTisr.,’’  writes  an  enthusiast,  ‘‘  is  the  poetry  of  sport.” 
The  rich  warm  days  of  September  afford  the  best  season  for  the 
snort  as  tlren  the  bees  are  compelled  to  roam  far  and  wide  in 
s^rch  of  food,  as  the  honey-bearing  flowers  arc  nearly  gone.  The 
first  thing  in  bee-hunting  is  to  catch  your  bee.  Practiced  hunters 
capture  lire  little  forager  in  a box  with  a glass  lid,  in  which  a lit- 
tle bit  of  honey-comb  is  inclosed.  After  Mr.  Bee  has  taken  his 
fill  he  is  allowed  to  escape.  He  rises  a few  feet  in  the  air,  circles 
round  two  or  thi-ee  Umes,  and  then  makes  a bee-line  home.  If 
the  tree  in  which  the  hive  has  taken  up  ite  abode  is  within  half  a 
mile  the  bee  usually  wtums  in  a short  time,  and  brings  with  him 
two  or  three  friends,  to  whom  he  has  communicated  the  interest- 
init  fact  that  he  has  found  a box  of  honey.  In  a short  time  a line 
of  bees  may  be  csUblished.  Bui  in  many  instances  a ^nd  line 
baa  to  be  established.  A second  base  of  operations  is  selected 
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some  distance  from  the  first,  another  bee  caught,  dismissed,  and 
traced.  Then,  where  the  two  lines  meet,  the  hunter  may  be  sure 
the  prize  is  not  far  distant.  The  inexperienced  sportsman  is  trou- 
bled at  first  with  tire  difficulty  of  tracing  the  little  wanderer.  In 
some  countries  the  hunter  attaches  some  white  cottony  substance 
to  the  bee,  which  makes  it  more  conspicuous  as  well  as  slower  in 
its  flight  Some  experts  sprinkle  the  captive  with  flour,  others 
with  sulphur,  before  he  is  released  from  the  trap  to  wing  his 
homcwanl  flight,  and  become  an  involuntary  betrayer  of  his  queen 
and  the  body-politic.  The  sulphur  sprinkling  is  said  to  set  the 
bees  in  n perfect  uproar,  so  that  they  can  be  followed  by  ear  ns 
well  as  by  eye.  The  tree  in  which  the  nest  is  located  is  usually 
an  old  one,  with  a top  more  or  less  decayed.  To  obtain  the  honey, 
the  tree  is  in  most  instances  felled,  and  then,  if  it  is  much  decay’ 
ed,  the  comb  is  badly  broken  and  much  of  the  honey  wasted.  The 
bees,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe,  would  pour  forth,  readv  to  make 
war  on  everything,  unless  due  precautions  arc  taken.  The  wisest 


plan,  therefore,  is  to  stop  up  aU  openings  but 
insects  out ; a puff  of  tobacco  soon  deadens  them  ■ 

harmless.  The  honey-bee  of  the  woods  is  t***  ^ 

bee  of  the  farm,  and  has  arisen  from  swarnis  that 
from  cirilization.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
most  incredible:  one  swarm  has  been  known  to  , 

two  during  a single  season.  In  Texas  they 
ing  out  in  streams  as  thick  as  a man’s  body.  ” ' 

fall  is  the  best  time  for  hunting  bees,  as  the  hire  h t''*’  ^ 
honey,  but  bee  trees  are  sometimes  discovered  In 
of  early  spring,  while  the  ground  is  still  corere|l  ^ _ 

wariutii  of  the  sun  attracts  the  bees  out  of  their  Wang 
they  are  blinded  by  the  glare  of  the  snow,  and  „ 

on  the  ground  near  the  entrance  to  their 
and  mountainous  districts  the  numbw  , 

large.  In  the  north  they  often  perish  mun  w P 
more  genial  regions  multiply  and  flounsb. 
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HENRY  IRVING  IN  “THE  BELLS”— MATTHIAS  AND  THE  ME-SMERL-^T.— Drawn  by  F.  S.  Walker.— [Sm  Paoi  698. J 
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THE  BA.Y  STATE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  present  political  campaign  in  Massachu- 
setts may  well  be  termed  extraurdinarv.  It  is 
that  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The'  contest 
does  not  turn  on  well-defined  local  or  national 
issues.  Kor  is  it  a struggle  directly  and  solely 
between  the  parties  as  such,  in  which  so-called 
party  principles  are  concerned.  It  is  primarily 
a personal  contest  over  (lovemor  Bi  TtKR,  the 
man  who  has  disgraced  his  position  and  the  State, 
rather  than  the  representative  of  the  party  whose 
organization  he  has  captured ; and  secondarily  a 
struggle  for  the  overthrow  or  retention  of  those 
vicious  political  methods  and  the  worst  phases  of 
the  spoils  system  which  have  fastened  themselves 
upon  the  politics  of  the  State,  and  are  expressed 
in  Massachusetts  by  the  comprehensive  term  of 
Biitlerism — akin  to  Grantism  in  national  politics, 
but  even  more  vicious  and  dangerous,  as  at  pre- 
sent practiced  by  the  politicians  of  the  Bctler 
stripe,  than  that  vicious  ism.  That  Massachu- 
setts, presumed  to  be  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  the  States,  a pioneer  leader  in  the  great  and 
far-reaching  movement  for  civil  service  reform, 
should  have  elevated  to  the  Governorship  this 
man  of  all  men,  whose  political  record  is  covered 
all  over  with  stains,  and  who  had  for  years  stood 
as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of 
the  things  to  be  refonned,  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  time.  Various  explanations  of  la.st  year’s 
remarkable  election  in  Massachusetts  are  given, 
but  none  are  satisfactory.  It  is  a problem  the 
solution  of  which  perplexes  even  the  most  astute 
of  Massachusetts  observers,  who  differ  widely  in 
their  conclusions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  uplifting  of  Bctler  last  Noveml)er,the 
result  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  uppermost 
question  in  the  State  now  is  not  how  it  all  hap- 
pened, but  how  it  can  l»e  most  successfully  rem- 
edied. 

It  BO  happens,  as  a result  of  Bctlkr’s  course 
in  embracing  the  Democracy  and  making  it  his 
w illing  tool,  that  the  Democratic  organization  in 
the  State,  in  the  present  contest,  stands  for  him 
and  for  Butlerism,  and  that  the  Republican  or- 
ganization stands  for  the  anti-Butlerites  and  for 
purer  politics.  But  though  the  victory  will  be 
recorded  ns  a Republican  or  a Democratic  one,  as 
Bi'Tler  is  defeat^  or  elected,  the  lines  are  drawn 
more  sharply  lietween  Biti.kr  and  anti-Bi'Ti.ER 
men  than  between  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
.Men  of  iKith  parties  ai-e  found  on  either  side. 
Acting  independently  — some  professedly  and 
some  honestly  so — are  several  organizations, and 
citizens  not  organized.  Among  the  organized 
side  parties  are  the  radical  Temperance  men,  the 
irreconcilables.  who,  as  Prohibitionists  or  nothing, 
stand  out  by  themselves,  at  war  with  both  the 
leading  parties ; the  I.abor-Reformers,  so  called, 
acting  with  the  Greenhnekers — the  relics  of  a 
dcad-and-buried  issue,  who  keep  up  their  organ- 
ization solely  to  work  it  politically  for  what  it  is 
worth  ; the  so-called  “ BrTi.KR  Independents,"  a 
set  of  politicians  with  a few  followers  who  for- 
merly trained  with  the  Republican  party,  but  who 
are  wedded  to  Bm.r.R  and  Butlerism  largely  be- 
cause of  past  political  favors  received  or  of  a 
lively  antici|>atiun  of  favors  to  come  with  Brr- 
I-Er’s  further  succes-ses  ; and  the  true  Independ- 
ents, who  represent  a large  Iwdy  of  Massachu- 
setts men,  whose  numbers  and  strength  can  not 
be  estimated,  who  believe  in  party  as  a means 
rather  than  an  end,  and  whose  political  principles 
are  so  clearly  detiued  that  the  most  obtuse  ma- 
chine politician  can  readily  and  unmistakably 
comprehend  them. 

With  the  Independents,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, possibly  lies  the  balance  of  power. 
Among  them  are  the  men  who  made  the  success- 
ful Independent  canvasses  in  the  Massachusetts 
Fifth  and  Seventh  Congressional  districts  last 
year,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Messrs.  Bowman 
and  Candler,  the  regular  Republican  candidates, 
whose  records  as  reformers  did  not  come  up  to 
the  required  standard.  These  men  are  organizetl, 
and  it  was  under  their  leadership  that  the  recent 
conferences  were  held  at  which  the  principles  of 
the  Massachusetts  Independents  were  defined, 
and  their  position  taken  on  the  Bitler  issue  and 
the  question  of  anti-Bt’TLER  candidates.  With 
them,  nnorganizetl,  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
pronounced  civil  service  reformers,  attached  to 
the  several  civil  sendee  reform  clubs  of  the  State, 
arc  acting.  They  eiubrace  the  leading  men  in 
this  State  whose  independence  has  long  Wn  rw- 
ognized,  and  whose  influence  has  been  felt  in 
the  politics  of  the  State;  and  in  their  ranks  are 
hosts  of  young  men,  ardent  and  honest,  men  of 
sentiment  and  convictions,  who  are  coming  for- 
ward  to  Uke  their  part  in  the  work  of  politics 
with  reform  and  honest  methods  as  their  watch- 
w-ord.  Of  the  other  organizations,  the  Prohibi- 
tionists are  expected  to  throw  a handful  of  votes 
for  their  own  ticket  and  more  for  Bi  tlkr,  with- 
drawing just  so  much  from  the  auti-Bun.KR  tick- 
et for  the  Massachusetts  Prohibitionists  are  re- 
cruited almost  exclusively  from  the  Republican 
ranks ; and  the  supimrt  of  the  Grecnback-Lalmr 
party  and  of  the  “Bitlkk  Independents”  will  go 
almMt  solidly  for  Bi  tlkr,  a remnant  only  of  the 
former  following  the  uiiti-BrrLKR  bolt  led  by  E. 
MooDT  Botntos,  the  erratic  Essex  County  Green- 
back leader,  who  has  yearned  for  a seat  in  Con- 
gress and  who  is  now  out  with  Bctlkr  largely 
because  of  the  latter’a  forgetfulness  of  him  and 
the  Greenback  partv  so  soon  as  they  had  served 
his  purpose,  and  he  bad  concluded  that  he  had  no 
further  use  for  them.  ...  .. 

The  present  situation  m Massachusetts,  then, 
is  this:  C«ngr«.*s8iuai)  Rohinson,  the  head  of  the 
Republican  ticket,  represents  the  opponents  of 
Bctler  *nd  Butlerism.  and  is  receiving  the 
support  of  the  entire  Republican  party,  of  the 
ci-»t  bodv  of  the  honest  Independents  and  the 
sincere  reformers,  and  of  those  among  the  weighb 
iest  dMM  in  the  community  who  are  denomi- 
nated progrcssivaifre^and  w'ho  scldom^ore’s 
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the  pity ! — interest  themselves  in  the  politics  of 
the  Sute,  except  when  they  believe  that  there  is 
a crisis  in  iu  affairs  demanding  their  attention ; 
while  Bctler  is  receiving  the  support  of  the 
reckless  and  the  ignorant  classes,  whose  preju- 
dices he  loses  no  opportunity  to  foster  and  inflame, 
of  the  machine  men  wedded  to  Butlerism,  and 
whose  leaders  are  under  obligations  to  him  for 
political  favoiw  received  or  place  obtained,  and 
of  the  Democratic  masses,  wlio  fall  readily  and 
obediently  into  line  under  whatever  leader  or 
whatever  banner  tlieir  bosses  provide. 

With  the  issues  so  clearly  defined  and  the  lines 
so  sharply  drawn,  it  would  seem  that  the  outcome 
of  the  earnest  and  spirited  canvass  now  proceed- 
ing in  the  State  could  not  be  difficult  to  foretell. 
To  people  outside  the  Slate,  with  their  familiarity 
with  Governor  Bctlkr’s  record,  their  knowledge 
of  the  scandals  and  the  tumults  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  their  respect  for  the  general  good  judg- 
ment and  intelligence  of  the  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple, it  is  surprising  that  there  should  be  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  But  in  the  State  itself,  where  the 
situation  is  more  clearly  comprehended,  it  is  not 
so  surprising.  It  is  a party  pretty  firmly  intrench- 
ed, and  with  an  active  machine  well  in  hand,  that  is 
to  be  dislodged.  Bctler  and  the  men  in  league 
with  him,  trained  professional  politicians,  adepts  in 
the  art  of  political  warfare,  have  biNin  exceedingly 
industrious  during  the  months  of  his  administra- 
tion. They  have  strengthened  their  organization 
throughout  the  State ; political  workers  who  have 
been  appointed  to  office,  large  and  small  positions. 
State  and  city,  not  so  much  in  payment  for  polit- 
ical work  done  as  to  be  where  they  could  do  the 
most  good  for  the  further  advancement  of  polit- 
ical schemes,  have  been  busy  ‘‘fixing  things”; 
registration  has  lieeu  followed  closely  and  system- 
atically, and  the  voter-making  mills  have  been 
running  briskly;  and  the  city  of  Boston,  well  un- 
der the  Bctler  grip,  has  bwn  Tammanyized  to 
such  an  extent  that  to-dsy  the  Republican  and 
anti-BiTLKR  Icadei-s  find  themselves  threatened 
with  an  election  contest  in  which  fraudulent 
metho<is  of  the  kind  familiar  to  the  people  of 
New  York  are  to  be  practiced  to  swell  the  Bct- 
lkr majority.  It  has  come  to  this  in  Mas.sachn- 
setts,  that  the  result  of  a political  campaign  is  to 
turn  less  on  the  square  trial  of  issues  than  upon 
an  honest  ballot  and  a fair  count. 

The  encouraging  features  of  the  situation  arc 
the  ehaiaoter  of  the  anti-BcTLER  canvass,  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  anti-BcTLER  leaders 
are  conducting  their  work,  prosecuting  the  public 
campaign,  and  preparing  to  check  fraud  and  pro- 
tect the  ballot-box.  Their  campaign  began,  brill- 
iantly and  earnestly,  promptly  uikhi  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Boston  (.'onveiition — that 
most  rcmarkahle  gathering,  superior  in  perttrmnA 
to  any  political  convention  held  in  the  State  since 
the  war  times — and  it  promises  to  l>e  so  conduct- 
ed to  the  end.  Its  tone,  too,  has  been  high  from 
the  start,  inviting  at  once  the  support  of  the  best 
element  in  the  Stale,  and  winning  its  confidence. 
Congressman  Robinson,  the  head  of  the  ticket, 
has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and 
broadest  of  public  men ; and  from  the  moment 
of  his  public  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  which 
he  did  not  seek,  but  which  sought  him,  he  has 
steadily  grown  in  public  favor,  because  of  his 
manly  bearing,  his  frankness  and  straightfor- 
wardness, the  character  of  his  public  ntteraiice, 
and  the  cleanness  and  strength  of  his  record, 
lie  has  been  speaking  nightly,  sometimes  twice 
a day,  and  his  speeches  have  been  most  effect- 
ive. He  has  met  every  issue  brought  into  the 
canvass  by  the  Bi  tlkr  party,  diseUxsed  the  hum- 
hug  and  scandal  of  the  Bi  tlkr  administration, 
and  shown  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  claim 
of  tlie  Governor  that  he  has  reformed  abuses, 
checked  extravagance,  and  exposed  corruption. 
He  has  also  displayed  both  the  pluck  and  ability 
to  meet  the  Governor  on  his  own  ground,  anil 
expose  his  demagogisra  as  fast  as  he  exhibits 
it.  He  is  strong  in  an  argument,  quick  at  retort, 
and  a match  for  Bi  tlkr  on  the  stump ; but  the 
contrast  between  them  is  sharp,  for  the  for- 
mer maintains  the  attitude  of  a gentleman,  and 
does  not  descend  to  misrepresentation,  personal 
abuse,  vulgarity,  and  blackguardism  to  make  his 
“points.”  With  Robinson  on  the  stump  is  an 
army  of  speakers,  including  the  Senators  and 
leading  Congressmen,  ex  - Governors  — none  of 
whom  make  more  effective  spt'wdies  than  ex-Gov- 
ernor  (now  Congressman-elect)  Long,  who,  next  to 
Robinson,  is,  of  all  the  campaign  speakers,  in  the 
greatest  demand — the  old  leaders,  veterans  of 
many  a closely  fought  campaign  against  the 
same  evils  which  beset  them  now,  and  a brill- 
iant array  of  younger  men  who  are  coming  to 
the  front  and  taking  the  leadership.  At  the  head 
of  the  State  Committee,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  as 
chairman,  is  doing  effective  service  in  directing 
tlie  details  of  the  canvass,  and  also  performing 
his  share  of  work  on  the  stump ; and  volunteer 
committees  of  citizens  in  different  sections  of 
the  State,  and  especially  in  Boston  and  the  other 
cities  where  the  Bi  tlkr  hold  is  the  strongest, 
are  aiding  the  regular  organizations  in  many  ways. 

On  the  Bctlkr  side  the  chief  work  on  the  stump 
is  doing  by  the  tiovemor  him.self.  He  is  sup- 
ported  mostly  by  the  men  he  has  appointed  to 
office,  or  who  are  under  obligations  to  him  for 
past  favors.  Chief  among  these  is  the  ex-Col- 
lector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  William  A.  tliM- 
MO.N8,  a creation  of  Butler’s,  who  now  workB  for 
his  chief  within  the  Democratic  ranks  while  hold- 
ing a pmition  under  the  Butler  administnition 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  Another  is  Mayor  Palmer, 
of  Boston,  also  a former  Republican,  who  left  that 
organization  and  joined  the  Bitlkr  party  l>e- 
cause  as  a Republican  he  failed  of  appreciation, 
and  was  defeated  in  his  ambition  to  become  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Stole  Senate.  Of  the  old  Democratic 
leaders  only  a handful  are  found  in  his  wake,  or  at 
any  rate  willing  to  take  the  stump  for  him.  Sev- 
eral are  courageous  enough  to  oppose  him  open- 
ly, but  the  most  of  them  are  content  to  stand 
aside,  keeping  as  quiet  as  possible  lest  they  be 


singled  out  for  attack  by  their  party’s  boss  and 
his  followers,  while  he  forges  ahead  with  their 
partv  machinery,  of  whicli  they  fondly  hope  to 
regain  possession  by-and-by  when  his  grotesque 
race  is  run. 

The  Massachusetts  contest  is  of  national  im- 
portance both  because  of  the  fight  against  bad 
political  methods  and  the  vicious  spoils  system 
which  it  involves,  and  of  the  attitude  of  Butler 
toward  the  Presidency.  It  is  now  virtuallyacknow- 
ledged  that  his  campaign  is  but  a preliminary  can- 
vass for  a Presidential  nomination  of  some  sort. 
Ever  since  his  inauguration  as  Governor  he  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  country  at  large.  All  his 
state  papers — the  moet  remarkable  set  of  doc- 
uments that  has  ever  lumbered  the  Slate  ar- 
chives— have  lieen  directed  to  the  great  public 
licyoiid  the  borders  of  the  Slate,  and  all  his  sen- 
sational performances  have  been  liefore  this  large 
audience.  He  has  used  his  fiosition  solely  for 
his  personal  ends,  and  he  has  defamed  the  State 
to  make  political  capital  for  his  own  use.  His 
agents,  too,  have  been  abroad  in  other  States, 
newspapers  and  organizations  have  been  worked 
in  his  interest,  and  his  campaign  literature,  con- 
spicuous among  which  is  the  scandalous  and 
filthy  illustrated  pamphlet  on  the  so-called  Tewks- 
bury almshouse  exposure,  has  been,  and  is  still, 
circulated  far  and  wide.  In  his  appeals  for  sup- 
port he  points  to  the  record  of  his  administra- 
tion here  this  year,  claiming  to  have  accomplished 
much  in  spite  of  a hostile  Executive  Council  and 
an  opposing  Legislature.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
has  accomplished  nothing  but  misc'hief. 

This  is  the  record  upon  which  this  arrogant 
demagogue  pleads  for  further  confidence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  upon  which  he  proposes  to  go  to 
the  country  as  a Presidential  candidate  if  he  is 
re-elected  in  Novemlicr.  Upon  it  alone,  if  there 
were  no  other  consideration,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  people  of  his  State.  The  result  of 
the  Massachusetts  canvass  will  l>e  awaited  with 
much  concern  by  the  great  Ixaly  of  citizens  who 
are  demanding  purer  politic.s,  real  ri-form,  and 
the  retirement  of  the  bosses. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  GENERAL 
SHERMAN. 

In  yielding  up  the  command  of  the  army  on 
the  Isl  of  November,  preparatory  to  final  rctire- 
iiieni  a few  months  hence,  General  William  T. 
Sherman  substantially  clo^ics  his  inilitarv  career. 

Such  an  event  must  i wall  to  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen the  brilliant  services  of  this  eminent  offi- 
e'er,  and  may  perhaps  also  suggest  the  query 
whether  these  services  were  exaggerated  in  the 
war  enthusiasm  of  twenty  years  ago,  or  whether 
they  lose  nothing  even  when  viewetl  critically  in 
the  persjiective  of  years.  No  doiilit  Sherman's 
soldicrsliip  was  one  of  gradual  growth,  and  there 
WHS  a vast  difference  tietween  the  brigade  com- 
mander who  for  the  first  time  at  Bull  Run  " saw 
cannon-balls  kill  men  and  crash  through  the  trees,” 
and  the  tnmeral  who  led  his  victorious  armies 
through  the  CnroUnas.  Yet  from  the  outset  he  • 
showed  soldierly  insight  and  instincts,  and  to<ik 
broad  views  of  the  art  of  war.  It  seems  stninge 
to  recall  that  he  was  thought  crazy  because  he 
told  how  many  tnxips  he  needed  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  had  charge  of  a department  in  tlie  autumn 
of  1861.  On  many  a battle-field  Sherman's  quick 
intelligence  and  inexhaustible  energy  retrieved 
the  mistakes  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  “ To 
his  individual  efforts”  General  Grant  generously 
iiscribcd  whatever  was  savp<I  from  the  first  dis- 
astrous day  at  Shiloh,  where  the  inexperience  of 
offiwrs,  from  highest  to  lowest,  caused  the  onset 
upon  the  camps  to  prove  so  nearly  fatal  to  the 
Union  arms.  To  Sherman’s  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1862  and  1863,  which  unfeltereil  the 
Mississippi,  and  left  the  great  river  to  run  rejoi- 
cing to  the  sea.  Grant  paid  this  triiuite:  “The 
siege  of  Vicksburg  and  last  capture  of  Jackson, 
and  dispersion  of  John.ston’8  army,  entitle  Gen- 
eral Sherman  to  more  credit  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  one  man  to  earn.  His  demonstration 
at  Haines  Bluff  in  April,  to  hold  the  enemy 
hImuU  Vicksburg  while  the  army  was  securing  a 
foot-hold  east  of  the  Mississippi ; his  rapid  march- 
es to  join  the  army  afterward  ; his  management 
at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  the  first  attack ; his 
almost  unequalled  inarch  from  Jackson  to  Bridge- 
port, and  passage  of  Black  River ; his  securing 
Walnut  Hills  on  the  18th  of  May — attest  his 
great  merit  as  a soldier." 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  tlie  service  rendered  by  Sherman 
when,  precisely  twenty  years  ago,  he  moved  from 
Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga,  to  succor  Roskcrans 
there  beleaguereii,  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Mis- 
sionary Ri(ige,  and  thence  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  Burnside  at  Knoxville.  It  was  soon  after 
these  events  that  Grant,  on  receiving  his  well- 
earned  promotion  to  the  revived  grade  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General, with  magnanimous  impulse,  wrote 
to  his  favorite  subordinate : “ I want  to  express 
my  tlianks  to  you  and  MuPhkr-hos  as  the  men  to 
whom  aliove  all  others  1 feel  indebted  for  what- 
ever 1 have  had  of  success.  Ilnw  far  vonr  advice 
and  assistance  have  been  of  help  to  me,  you  know. 
How  far  your  execution  of  whatever  has  been 
given  you  to  do  entitles  you  to  the  reward  I am 
receiving,  you  can  not  know  as  well  as  I.”  Yet, 
undoubtedly,  the  greatness  of  Sherman’s  soldier- 
ship only  fully  appeared  when  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  Western  campaign. 
For,  looking  back  ufion  the  extraordinary  marches 
from  Chattanoof^  to  Atlanta,  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah,  from  .Savannah  to  Rjileigh,  and  coup- 
ling with  them  Thomas’s  splendid  overthrow  of 
Iloon's  army  in  Tennessee,  wo  ace  to-day  more 
clearly  than  ever  how  these  achievements  aided 
General  Grant's  crowning  triumph  at  Appomat- 
tox to  become  also  the  end  of  the  war  through- 
out the  South. 

It  was  Sherman’s  happy  fortune,  indeed,  that 
■ the  campaigns  in  which  he  was  called  to  taker 
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part  proved  to  be  of  prime  importtM- 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  Riter  ’’h^  y 
“ is  the  possession  of  America.  R wmTt 
us,  and  we  fought  for  it  and  won  it”  aT 
quel  to  this  bisection  of  the  Coofederm 
the  conquest  of  its  eastern  belt,  fiWu^J*! 
river  to  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  there  is 
insiiiring  picture  in  miliurv  snuals  ihn 
the  Western  army  figliUng  its  wu  down  fJ 
Cairo  to  capture  Pemberton  at  Vicksbnrt-  c« 
qiiering  one  after  another  the  Border  Sta® 
sending  its  movable  columns  hither  snd  thithrr 
through  the  Missiiwippi  basin;  pressing  from  M.. 
freesborough  to  the  Alleghanies  to  stuck  Bu«' 
sweeping  southward  again  into  the  heart  ofG»,' 
gia ; ilien  dividing,  one  part  to  crush  HooDginst 
at  Nashville,  while  the  other  should  offer  Sam 
nah  as  “a  Christmas  gift”  to  the  nation;  imq 
gathering  into  iu  garner  Cbarlerton  and  Wii. 
mington ; and  finally,  having  overrun  the  Caro, 
liiias,  planUng  itself  upon  the  routes  of  mmi 
from  Virginia,  where  it  heard  the  glad  tidinpof 
the  capitulation  of  Lee.  ^ 

History,  then,  we  may  conclude,  will  amid  tn 
General  Sherman  as  high  a rank  amou  lir 
soldiers  of  his  age  as  the  partiality  of  hit  mi. 
temporaries  may  have  claimed  for  him.  F«  to 
eulogize  him,  as  some  do,  chiefly  as  a itnis 
gist,  does  injustice  to  the  coraprehensiTrneiii 
his  soldiership.  He  certainly  displared  no  iw 
skill  in  organizing,  fee<ling,’  transporting,  ud 
maiioMivring  his  army  than  in  planning  opwi. 
tions.  He  had  a genius  for  topognphr.  whied 
at  a glance  turned  a landscape  into  a miljurr 
position,  and  took  an  inventory  of  iu  nwonl 
features  of  strength  or  weakness.  The  thomfii. 
ness  of  his  work  was  illustrated  by  his  hshit  of 
making  himself  familiar  beforehud  with  the 
agricultural  and  other  producu  of  every  ivgioo 
through  w hich  he  was  to  march.  Such  mittiks! 
as  he  made  were  mainly  those  that  grow  oat  of 
the  quickness  of  judgment  and  utteunre,  ud 
the  self-dependence  which  are  of  proeriml 
value  to  a military  leader.  It  ceruinly  wu na 
ther  luck  nor  the  possession  of  only  ordinirt 
skill  that  enabled  him  to  move  his  ^u  (W 
sands  of  miles  through  the  heart  of  a honiir 
country  with  the  exactness  of  mechanism.  In 
say  of  him  that  he  possessed  far  gmin  it- 
sources  of  men  and  material  than  his  idversariei 
'w  to  say  only  what  is  tnie  of  other  great  Cnioo 
loaders,  and  was  the  admitted  ground  of  toy  u- 
tempt  U)  grapple  with  the  insurrection. 

General  Sherman  will  uke  with  him  into  pri- 
vate life  the  consciousness  that  he  has  nrre 
failed  to  make  the  interests  of  the  armydontt 
the  fourteen  years  he  has  stood  at  iU  head  tie 
burden  of  his  eloquent  tongne  and  pen.  IV 
striking  picturesqueness  and  vigor  of  hiupwe*. 
and  writing  that  will  give  his  .Vroioin  u a- 
during  place  in  American  literature,  wholly  ipin 
from  their  value  as  a miliUry  chronicle,  bred 
ways  been  at  the  service  of  his  comrades  in  inw 
The  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellowsitaw 
will  follow  him  into  his  retirement 

G.  E Pom. 


ON  THE  YUKON  RIVER. 

The  Yukon  River,  supposed  until  the  wwt 
discovery  by  Engineer  Stonet  to  be  the  kntw 
river  in  Alaska,  presents  many  poinu  of  gnm 
interest  to  the  tiaveller.  One  of  these  is  the 
trading  station  at  Ikog-muhte.  The  house,  »liid 
is  «|uite  picturesque,  is  built  of  ronghh  hett 
spruce  logs,  the  tops  and  bottoms  being  mnniW 
in  such  a manner  as  to  fit  tightly  into  enrhotiie 
Fastened  with  wooden  pegs,  and  well  calked  whi 
moss,  the  building,  while  hut  of  nidecoMtmflkt 
is  eminently  suitable  to  shelter  its  occopanttfsa 
the  rigorous  winter  winds  and  cold  watberof'V 
arctic.  This  style  of  house  is  similar  to  ihiw 
.“cen  in  Russia,  and  was  introduced  into  Alwh 
by  the  Muscovites  when  they  first  came  to  tV 
Territory.  The  ease  with  which  they  areereew 
and  the  comfort  they  afford  have  led  to  their  idop 
tion  by  American  traders.  One  ^rtion  of  w 
erection  serves  as  a kitchen  and  living-roM  b 
the  trader  and  his  squaw,  while  a st«  and'i» 
ing-room  occupy  the  remainder.  The  hfe  W 
by  these  traders  is  a soliury  out: 
when  the  annual  vessel  arrives  at  St 
from  San  Francisco,  until  the  Juneof  tberesMjj 
lowing,  he  receives  no  news  from  theouW 
his  monotonous  existence  being  oolv  bmW 
his  winter  sled  journey  to  St.  Michael  s to  de««' 
his  furs  and  obtain  supplies. 

Ikog-muhte  is  also  the  head  mi.'.'im 
and  residence  of  the  priest  belongiog 
Rii-sso-Greek  Church— a Church  wl^  t« 
held  by  numerous  converts  throughout  a»^ 
kan  Territory. 

ResidenU  on  the  island  of  St.  Miciiae 
the  numerous  villages  surrounding  ‘ ^ 
are  people  whose  language  and 
closely  allied  to  the  Esquimaux  of  ^ 
imrlion  of  the  North  American 
winter,  when  the  seas  and 
borean  regions  are  in  the  grasp  of  < 
these  hardy  people  prosecute  loop"'*^ 
journeys  over  the  frozen  eipaO'W  o 
search  of  holes  in  the  kse,  wbe" . a.  ^ 
seal  come  up  to  blow  and  •**]! 

For  hours  and  hours  tlicy  sit,  mulB  ^ 
ments  of  reindeer  and  seal  skin,  paDa^*  ^ 
ing  for  the  least  sign  of  s seal  ^ 

black  muzzle  upward;  aben, 
seal,  which  is  effected  by  ^ 

ing  a bladder  fastened  to  its  ^ 

hunter  throws  the  carcass  op” 
with  the  dogs,  has  bcea 
hummock  of  ice,  and 
At  a distance  of  nearly  a 
its  mouth,  and  at  a point 
sweeps  on  a northerlv 
liarmllel  of  latitude-^l^jSWH^ 
runs  between  two 
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enf>,  and  atragglinff  berry-bearing  bushes,  while 
on  their  Bummits  may  be  seen  a seemingly  im- 
passable forest  of  elegant  spruce-trees.  The  wa- 
ter runs  over  hidden  rocks  and  immense  bowl- 
ders,  tumbling  and  tossing  in  its  impetuous  eourse, 
and  that  at  a rate  which  causes  tlio  little  stem- 
wheel  steamers  of  the  trading  companies  to  pant 
and  put  forth  their  utmost  power  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent At  the  Southern  limit  of  these  rapids  the 
Yukon  expands  to  a width  of  some  five  miles — a 
broad  stream  of  water,  with  numerous  islets. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  river 
is  clogged  with  immense  sheets  and  lumps  of 
ice,  the  scene  at  this  point  is  grand ; the  huge 
masses  of  ice  are  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and 
piled  up  in  every  imaginable  and  fantastic  form, 
rendering  the  navigation  dangerous,  while  trunks 
of  trees  of  no  mean  size  arc  swept  down  by  the 
long-imprisoned  waters  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

The  trading  post  of  Nuklakayet  is  situated  on 
the  Yukon  River,  a short  distaime  from  the  point 
where  its  largest  tributary,  the  Tannanah,  flows 
into  the  main  stream.  In  common  with  all  the 
erections  throughout  the  northern  portion  of 
Alaska,  the  buililings  are  of  hewn  logs,  the  inter- 
stices filled  in  with  moss,  serving  to  keep  the  resi- 
dents warm  and  cozy  in  the  severe  w inter.  The 
natives  on  this  section  of  the  Y’ukon  partake  in 
their  physiognomy  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians. Many  of  the  males  are  over  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  well  built,  and  athletic.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are  nomadic  in  their  habits, 
resorting  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  during  the 
summer,  when  they  lay  in  a supply  of  salmon  for 
winter  use,  and  living  in  either  drill  tents  or  huts 
made  from  branches  of  the  spruce-trees.  In  the 
winter  they  reside  in  moose-skin  tents,  which  are 
carried  to  and  from  the  hunting  grounds  on  the 
backs  of  the  women,  the  men  disdaining  to  de- 
grade themselves  by  the  performance  of  any  la- 
bor whatsoever  other  than  that  of  hunting  and 
trapping.  Consequent  upon  the  rigorous  climate 
and  hard  work  which  fulls  to  the  females,  women 
are  in  the  minority  among  these  people.  They 
grow  old  rapidly,  a woman  at  thirty  having  the 
appearance  of  being  over  fifty  or  sixty,  with  hag- 
gard, weary  looks.  Their  modes  of  subsistence 
and  livelihood  are  entirely  from  the  cha.se  and 
fishing.  In  exchange  for  their  furs — beaver,  mar- 
ten, wolf,  lynx,  fox,  and  moose  skins — they  receive 
tobacco,  American  clothing,  sporting  guns,  pow- 
der, lead,  and  reindeer-skins  for  their  winter  over- 
shirts. So  far  as  their  conduct  toward  whiles  is 
concerned,  the  traders  report  that  with  but  few 
instances  they  are  very  violent  - tempered  when 
excited,  are  inveterate  liars,  and  have  scarcely 
any  good  qualitie.s,  but  are  brought  to  a sense 
of  good  behavior  by  an  exhibition  of  stern  and 
firm  determination.  They  are  arrant  cowards, 
attacking  only  in  a body,  and,  as  a rule,  are  de- 
void of  the  better  traits  possessed  by  their  Indian 
brothers  of  the  Eastern  Territories. 

From  its  mouth  on  Norton  Sound  to  the  village 
or  trading  post  of  Andreavsky,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  the  Yukon  runs  between 
low-lying  alluvial  grounds.  The  soil  of  the.se 
banks  and  of  the  surrounding  country  is  a choco- 
late-colored loam,  but  of  a slight  depth,  the  strong 
current  which  runs  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  carrying  away  enormous  quantities  of 
the  earth,  and  exposing  to  view  the  underlying 
sheets  of  what  may  be  truly  termed  ancient  ice. 
Upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  Yukon  and  its 
delta  remains  of  the  mammoth  elephant  are  to  be 
found,  the  natives  using  the  bones  as  runners 
for  their  sleds.  This  portion  of  the  river  abounds 
in  islands,  sand-bars,  and  banks,  upon  which  there 
is  a stunted  growth  of  alder,  willow,  and  dwarfed 
cottonw'ood,  while  piles  of  spruce-trees  brought 
down  by  the  stream  are  drifted  on  to  the  banks, 
serving  as  fuel  and  building  material  for  the  na- 
tives. Upon  these  bars  and  banks  myriads  of 
wild  fowl  rest  on  their  annual  flights  to  the  arctic 
regions  in  the  summer,  depositing  their  eggs, 
which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  natives. 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  sights  imaginable 
may  ^ seen  during  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  birds  have  lost  their  feathers.  Being  unable 
to  fly,  the  natives  go  along  the  shore  knocking 
the  geese,  swans,  or  ducks  upon  the  head  with 
sticks,  while  the  birds  waddle  along,  uttering  dis- 
cordant cries,  as  they  strive  to  gain  the  waters  of 
the  river,  when,  gaining  a refuge,  thev  dive  to 
elude  their  pursuers.  The  flesh  of  wild  fowl  in 
the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions  from  June  to 
September  is  extremely  delicious ; the  birds,  having 
fed  upon  the  luscious  wild  celery  and  berries  that 
cover  the  interminable  swales  and  marshes,  are 
wonderfully  fat,  and  when  prepared  for  table  are 
a welcome  addition  to  the  main  of  the  residents 
on  the  river.  He.vry  D.  Wooefe. 


HENRY  IRVING. 

However  widely  critics  differ  concerning 
Hr  Irvieo — and  they  differ  very  widely — th 
remains  that  he  comes  to  us  the  foremost 
of  England.  Every  dramatic  production  i 
Lyceum  of  late  years,  whether  critics  found 
«umt,  indifferent,  or  bad,  has  been  carried 
height  of  success  by  a steady  tide  of  popu 
Adverse  criticism  has  been  directed  mainly  ni 
Mr.  iRviso’s  delineations  of  Bhakspearean  ci 
lers,  vet  the  popular  success  of  his  Sbaksw 
revivals  in  spite  of  adverse  criticism  is  too 
to  overlooked.  It  seemed  to  me,  when 
tended  a performance  of  Bomro  and.hdiet 
Lyceum,  that  I had  never  been  in  a theatre 
what  may  be  called  the  worship  of  the  t< 
was  carried  so  far.  A sen.se  of  lesthctic  exi 
ation  pervaded  the  atmosphere.  The  dim 
of^  auditorium,  the  music,  the  scenic  ac 
• ” . “ seemed  arranged  to  steep  the  aui 
m the  very  luxury  of  woe.  When  the  ci 

produce  t 

sffluence  of  grief.  But  it  seen 
me  that  the  void  was  not  always  filled. 


now  and  then  found  me  almost  decided  that  Hi.v- 
rt  Irving's  Romeo  was  an  animated  mannerism. 
Then  suddenly  he  would  electrify  his  hearers  with 
a fine  burst  of  passion  or  despair.  By  carefully 
following  his  performance  I discovered  that  wher- 
ever melodramatic  methods  could  be  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  Shakapeare,  Mr.  Irving  rose  to 
the  height  of  the  situation,  but  that  during  tlie  in- 
terim his  voice  wa.s  pitched  in  a key  of  monotonous 
exaggeration,  and  his  gestures  were  stilted.  I 
could,  however,  easily  tell  that,  whatever  his  short- 
comings in  Slmkspeurean  churactere  might  be,  as 
an  actor  of  melodrama  he  must  be  unsurpassed. 
And  herein  seemed  to  me  to  lie  the  secret  of  his 
extraordinary  sncce.ss.  His  first  great  hit  was 
as  Matthias  in  the  melodrama  of  Tlw  Bell*.  That 
was  a genuine,  startling  success.  One  melodra- 
matic hit  was  added  to  another,  until  the  ever- 
swelling  tide  of  popularity  carried  him  beyond 
melodrama,  and  landed  him  safely  in  Bhakspear- 
ean  tragedy.  But  he  applied  to  it  the  methods 
which  had  made  him  popular  in  melodrama,  and 
his  friends,  recognizing  the  familiar  methods, 
stood  by  them  and  applauded  tliem,  failing  to 
perceive  that  he  was  applying  them  to  tlie  wrong 
material.  Unwittingly  he  acts  Shakspeareau  tra- 
gedy as  if  it  were  melodrama.  Not  being  by  na- 
ture gifted  to  soar  to  the  heights  of  those  plays 
which  move  in  an  atmosphere  above  all  that  has 
been  written  before  or  since,  he  unconsciously 
drew  them  down  to  himself.  Hence  it  is  that 
strangers  and  critics  complain  of  his  manner- 
isms, though  they  do  not  know  exactly  how  to 
explain  them,  and  at  the  same  time  account  for 
his  popularity.  Here  is  the  solution : they  see 
plays  which  have  always  been  acted  as  tragedies 
now  acttxl  as  melodramas.  This  is  repugnant  to 
them,  but  not  to  the  public,  which  has,  as  it  were, 
grown  up  with  Mr.  Irving,  for  to  the  latter  cus- 
tom has  made  his  methods  natural.  Consequent- 
ly whiit  startled  and  bewildereil  strangers  call 
maniieiisms,  the  Lyceum  public  calls  individual- 
ities. Tims  may  be  solved  the  problem  present- 
eii  by  the  curious  coexistence  of  intense  advei-se 
criticism  and  intense  popular  enthusiasm. 

I do  not  know  if  Mr.  Irving  feels  himself  that 
the  novelty  of  his  Bhakspearean  performances 
may  strike  a strange  audience  as  too  novel,  but 
at  any  rate  his  deei.sion  to  open  here  with  The 
Bell*  was  eminently  wise,  for  Tlw  Bell*  belongs  to 
a line  of  plays  in  which  he  is  supreme.  His 
supremacy  in  this  line  mu.st  be  clear  to  the  care- 
ful observer  of  even  his  Bhakspearean  delinea- 
tiniis,  and  eonser|uently  it  is  natural  that  even  the 
severest  critics  of  the  latter  unite  in  praising  his 
melodramatic  characters.  Matthias,  in  TIee  Bells, 
was,  I believe,  the  first  character  in  which  he  ex- 
erted over  a London  andienee  the  marvellous 
fascination  springing  from  that  subtle  something 
of  infinite  value  known  as  personal  magnetism. 
Since  then  there  has  existed  between  him  and 
the  Lyceum  amliences  an  entente  eordiale  proba- 
bly unprecedented  iu  the  annals  of  the  drama. 
It  has  made  the  elalwrate  Bhakspearean  revivals 
and  fine  setting  of  other  plays  possible.  The  suc- 
cess of  The  Bell*  was  immediate  and  overwhelm- 
ing, Buell  a weird,  wild  portrayal  of  horror  had 
never  lieen  wilnesseil  on  the  Isuidon  stage  as  Mr. 
Irving’.s  portrayal  of  the  vision-haunte<l  murderer 
Mattliins.  The  element  of  terror  is  brought  out 
in  bolder  relief  by  his  capital  assumption  of  un- 
concern in  such  moments  ns  wlien  he  argues  with 
Christian  that  his  efforts  to  discover  the  murderer 
of  the  Polish  Jew  will  prove  futile.  Mr.  Lewis’s 
adaptation  of  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  /a;  Juif  Po. 
Imini*  is  a onc-character  play.  In  the  hands  of 
IIenrt  Irving  its  strength  lies  in  this  one-char- 
aeter  feature.  No  greater  evidence  of  his  power 
as  a melodramatic  actor  is  nreded.  A hit  of  by- 
play may  tie  mentioned  to  show  the  care  with 
which  he  elaborates  his  eli.aracters,  and  how  ar- 
tistically  the  points  tliiis  made  harmonize  with  his 
conception  of  the  character  as  a whole.  As  Mat- 
thias takes  Annette’s  dowry  out  of  his  money  bag 
he  carelessly  puts  the  string  around  his  neck ; a 
moment  later  he  shivere  with  terror  and  snatches 
it  off. 

Hknrt  Irving’s  .success  was  achieveti  by  re- 
markable per.scveraiice  under  circumstances  dis- 
couragiiig  to  ambition  as  much  as  by  his  un- 
doubted  genius.  A famous  German  author  once 
advanced  the  dictum  that  genius  was  merely  the 
power  to  persevere.  The  absurdity  of  the  dic- 
tum is  too  apparent  to  be  disguised  hy  its  origi- 
nality; but  certainly  in  many  cases  genius  of  a 
certain  order  succeeds  with  perseverance  where 
a higher  kiud  of  genius  without  perseverance 
fails. 

Henry  Irving,  who.se  real  name  is  John  IIenrt 
Brodrib,  was  born  near  Glastonbury,  February  6, 
18;18.  He  was  sent  to  London  as  a youth  to  be 
fitted  out  for  mercantile  bu.sincss,  but  his  fond- 
ness for  the  stage  led  him  to  give  up  his  desk  in 
an  India  merchant's  office.  He  first  appeared  in 
piihlie  as  an  actor  when  eighteen  years  old,  Sep- 
tember 29,  lene,  at  Sunderland,  as  Orleans,  in 
liicheimt,  and  continued,  with  a brief  intermis- 
sion, until  1866,  to  play  in  the  provinces. 

From  this  hard,  grinding,  but  thorough  school 
he  graduated  to  lAiudon.  The  credit  of  first  ap- 
preciating Mr.  Irving  at  his  full  value  belongs  to 
a manager  who,  if  not  American  born,  was  long 
enough  here  to  be  called  an  American  manager. 
Mr.  Bateman,  who  was  then  the  manager  of  the 
Lyceum,  engaged  Mr.  Irving  for  his  theatre.  The 
first  part  he  played  on  the  stage  which  his  suc- 
cesses have  rendered  famous  was  Landry  Bar- 
bell, the  date,  September  11,  1871.  Bateman 
died  in  1875,  and  after  that  his  widow  managed 
the  Lyceum  until  September,  1878.  On  the  30th 
of  December  of  that  year,  the  play  being  Hamlet, 
tlie  bills  announced  Hknrt  Irving  “ sole  lessee 
and  manager.”  Miss  Tkrrt,  whom  ho  engaged 
immediately  on  assuming  the  management,  played 
Ophelia.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  acknow- 
ledging a call  before  the  curtain,  he  said : “ To 
produce^  the  Hamlet  of  to-night  I have  worked 
all  my  life,  and  I rejoice  to  think  that  my  work 
has  not  been  in  vain.”  What  Henrt  Ihtixo  and 


Miss  Tkrrt  have  made  of  the  Lyceum  is  known 
to  the  world.  It  has  made  the  establishment  in 
London  of  a national  theatre  like  the  Th^Atre 
Fran^ais  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Irving’s  many  personal  graces  have  won 
him  entrance  to  the  highest  social  circles,  and  he 
has  steadily  used  his  influence  to  raise  the  social 
standing  of  the  profession,  while  by  upholding 
in  public  addresses  and  in  private  intercourse  the 
moral  influence  of  the  stage  he  has  broken  down 
in  many  the  prejudices  against  which  liberal  ed- 
ucation and  criticism  had  protested  in  vain.  Of 
his  genial  personal  qualities  Edwin  Booth,  John 
McCullough,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  otlier 
American  actors  can  testify.  That  he  can  hold 
his  own  very  nicely  in  point  of  satire  in  personal 
intercourse  is  shown  by  the  following  neat  anec- 
dote related  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a recent 
Irving  biography ; In  a burlesque,  ITie  Corsican 
BrotIuTs  C'o.,  which  came  out  when  the  melo- 
drama was  revived  at  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Royce 
gave  an  imitation  of  him  (Irving)  which  was  al- 
most too  faithful  to  deserve  the  name  of  bur- 
lesque, and  not  long  since  a young  actor  mim- 
icked him  with  much  success  in  another  bur- 
lesque. Mr.  Irving,  who  can  not  take  such  mock- 
ery in  very  good  part,  went,  nevertheless,  to  see  the 
performance.  Not  long  after  he  met  the  culprit 
at  dinner,  and  made  himself  so  infinitely  agreea- 
ble that  his  new  acquaintance  began  to  feel  .some 
qualms  of  conscience,  till  presently,  when  matters 
theatrical  came  under  discussion,  Mr.  Irving  turn- 
ed to  the  younger  man  and  said,  in  a tone  of  bland 
inquiry,  “And  are  you  an  actor  too,  Mr. Z ?” 

Mr.  Irtino  is  most  careful  in  matters  of  re- 
hearsal, but  his  short-sightedness  once  caused  the 
introduction  of  an  unrehearsed  effect.  It  oc- 
curred in  a performance  of  JGnff  Rene's  Bauffh- 
ter,  in  which  Miss  Tkrrt  played  the  blind  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  Irving,  Count  Tristan,  and  Mr.  Cooper, 
Sir  Geoffrey.  Mr.  Cooper  is  as  short-sighted  as 
Mr.  Irving.  At  the  moment  when  Tristan  is  di- 
rected to  liand  the  blind  girl  a talisman,  Mr.  Irv- 
ing dropped  this  property. 

“ Pick  it  up — pick  it  up,  Cooper,”  said  Mr. 
Irving. 

“ I can’t  see  it,”  was  the  reply. 

Finally  the  blind  princess  was  obliged  to  pick 
up  the  talisman,  she  alone  being  able  to  see  it. 

With  Mr.  Irving  comes  Miss  Terry,  who  can 
claim  with  him  an  equal  share  of  the  Lyceum 
honor.«.  When  he  played  with  her  for  the  first 
time  he  promised  her  that  if  ever  he  became  a 
manager  he  would  engage  her  as  leading  lady. 
1 remember  very  well  the  fervor  of  her  passion 
and  the  music  of  her  love-talk  and  her  grace  of 
bearing  as  Juliet.  Of  her  Ophelia  an  English 
critic  writes  that  if  anything  more  intellectually 
conceived  or  more  exquisitely  wrought  out  than 
Miss  Terry’s  Ophelia  has  been  seen  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage  in  this  generation,  it  has  not  been  with- 
in his  memory.  Miss  Terry,  who  was  born  at 
Coventry  on  the  27th  of  Fehniarv,  1847,  first  ap- 
peared at  Hull,  while  yet  almost  an  infant,  in  a 
pantomime.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  played,  in 
Charles  Kean’s  production  of  the  Winter's  Tale, 
the  part  of  the  child  Mamillins.  Her  progress 
was  steady  until  she  began  at  the  Lyceum  to 
sliare  with  Mr.  Irving  in  the  successes  of  that 
theatre.  Gustav  Kobbb. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Maine  Pedagogical 
Society  a paper  was  read  on  “ The  Relation  of 
the  Common  School  to  the  College.”  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  common  schools  turn 
out  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  colleges 
make  finished  curve  pitchers,  ninety-pound  cox- 


swains with  fifteen  ounces  of  strategy  to  the 
pound  of  coxswain,  and  accomplished  kickers  for 
foot-ball  puiqiosos. 

More  than  seventy-five  million  copies  of  a cer- 
tain spelling-book  have  been  sold  in  America,  it 
is  asserted,  and  alt  of  them  <‘ontained  that  absurd 
monosyllable  of  six  letters  which  becomes  a word 
of  two  syllables  when  one-third  of  its  letters  are 
taken  away — jJoffne. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  government  does 
not  act  wholly  conscientiously  in  respect  to  the 
law  of  the  United  States  restricting  Chinese  im- 
migration. Of  132  Chinese  who  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  recently,  nearly  half  had  certificates 
setting  forth  iliat  they  were  tradesmen,  and  there- 
fore not  “ laborers.”  The  ratio  was  about  the 
same  in  another  ship-load.  It  is  claimed  that 
fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  both  lots  were  laborers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  restrictive  law. 

It  is  solemnly  as-serted  by  a Southern  newspa- 
per that  there  is  a calf  in  Virginia  winch  “eats 
chickens  carnivorously.”  This,  however,  even  if 
true,  is  less  remarkable  than  if  the  calf  were  to 
eat  cliickcns  herbivorously. 

Near  Bismarck,  Dakota,  three  thousand  buffa- 
loes were  slain  in  one  day  recently  by  one  thou- 
sand Sioux  Indians.  Tlie  red  man  can  occasion- 
ally equal  the  English  hunting  tourists  in  the 
wanton  destruction  of  game ; but  it  can  be  said 
of  them  in  extenuation  that  they  are  untutored. 

It  having  been  printed  in  an  English  journal 
that  many  rich  families  in  London  prefer  board- 
ing in  hotels  to  keeping  house,  an  American 
newspaper  adds,  “No  wonder;  it  gives  them  op- 
portunities to  converse  with  the  clerks.” 

Monsignor  Capel  says  that  in  Baltimore  the 
Archbishop  took  him  to  call  on  a lady,  who  call- 
ed up  her  fonr-year-old  boy  and  said,  “ My  son, 
speak  to  the  Archbishop.”  The  iiri^hin  extended 
his  hand  in  a frank  and  hospitable  way,  and 
greeted  him  with,  “ Howdy,  Arch  V” 

Mr.  Labouchere  learns,  and  prints  it  in  Troth, 
that  the  Queen  has  issued  a private  memoran- 
dum enjoining  the  occupants  of  “ a certain  royal 
palace”  to  abstain  from  gambling,  especially  in 
the  early  hours  of  Bniiday  mornings.  It  is  as- 
serted that  enormous  sums  have  been  won  and 
lost  by  players  in  the  royal  apartmenus ; but 
news  put  forth  in  terms  so  indefinite  may  always 
be  taken  with  several  grains  of  allowance. 

The  Corean  envoy  was  greatly  astonished  at  the 
smallness  of  our  army.  Probably  he  saw  only 
the  privates.  But  if  tlie  smallness  of  the  array 
astonished  him,  what  would  have  been  his  emo- 
tions had  he  seen  our  navy? 

If  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  is  a handsome  man, 
he  lias  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  portrait- 
makers. 

An  English  journal  mentions  the  hanging  of 
a negro  woman  in  the  South  recently  who  wore 
upon  the  gallows  a large  sunflower  pinned  on 
her  dress.  Black  satin,  says  this  journal,  went 
out  of  fa.shion  for  some  years  because  a certain 
notorious  murderess  was  Imnged  in  a dress  of  that 
material,  and  the  question  is  raised  w hether  the 
favor  shown  to  the  sunflower  by  this  negro  wo- 
man will  make  that  flower  unpopular.  The  Eng- 
lish writer  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  sun- 
flower’s popularity  has  with.«tood  the  test  of 
even  Oscar  Wilde’s  ostentatious  preference. 
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THE  PARTIES  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

The  joy  of  the  Democratic  leaders  over  the 
victory  in  Ohio  is  not  unmixed.  The  methods 
by  which  the  victory  wbs  obtained,  and  the  re- 
sults which  will  probably  come  from  it,  are  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  complacency  of  such  Dem- 
ocrats as  Mr.  Watterson,  who  still  cherish  the 
vain  hope  that  their  party  is  the  party  of  reform. 
Mr.  Randall's  speeches  at  Cleveland  and  else- 
where, in  which  he  defended  high  tariff  duties, 
and  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue 
taxes  and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue 
among  the  States,  won  some  votes  for  Hoadly. 
So  did  the  clever  trick  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee,  who,  by  the  distribution  of 
circulars  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  persuaded 
some  wool -growers  that  John  Smer.man  was  a 
statesman  of  strong  free-trade  tendencies.  These 
votes  were  dearly  purchased.  Democrats  who 
are  insisting  that  their  party  is  a free-trade  party 
were  not  pleased  with  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall vociferating  for  protection  in  the  iron  and 
coal  districts,  while  Mr.  McDo.nald  was  piping  a 
weak  treble  for  “tariff  for  revenue  only”  in  the 
Miami  Valley,  and  Mr.  Hoadly,  braving  the  ma- 
laria of  the  rural  districts,  was  making  petti- 
fogging  protection  speeches  to  the  wool-growers. 

Is  it  surprising  that  a parly  .«o  led  makes  few- 
converts  among  young  free-trade  Republicans  V 
The  young  men  of  the  country  who  read  the  best 
books  and  do  their  own  thinking  have  come  to 
believe  with  Garfield  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  ablest  writers  on  political  economy  favor  the 
principles  of  free  trade  They  also  believe  that 
all  our  tariff  legislation  should  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion. As  Garheld  expres.sed  it  in  a speech  de- 
livered in  Congress  in  1870,  they  favor  that  sort 
of  protection  which  ends  in  free  trade,  while  they 
favor  free  trade  which  is  to  be  reached  througii 
protection.  The  principles  of  Republican  free- 
traders are  ba.'ied  on  the  conviction  that  there  is 
a moral  wrong  in  any  legislation  which  unneces- 
sarily taxes  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
and  that  the  plea  that  the  general  welfare  de- 
mands that  all  consumers  shall  contribute  to  the 
profit  and  support  of  those  who  own  and  work 
in  the  protected  industries  is  unsound  in  morals 
and  false  in  fact. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  upon  the  Re- 
publican party,  it  must  be  conceded  that  when 
confronted  with  great  issues  it  has  manifested  a 
capacity  for  generating  within  itself  an  amount 
of  moral  force  which  has  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  just  and  wise  laws.  Witness  its  solu- 
tion of  the  grave  problems  w'hich  came  with  and 
after  the  war.  It  dealt  with  the  war,  with  slavery, 
with  the  public  debt,  with  the  currency — in  fact, 
with  every  question  that  touched  the  integrity  or 
honor  of  the  nation — as  if  it  were  the  organized 
conscience  of  a Christian  people.  It  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  such  a party  should  win  and 
hold  so  many  men  who,  though  exercising  the 
largest  liberty  of  criticism  of  their  party’s  policy, 
are  loath  to  ally  themselves  with  a party  led  by 
such  men  as  Tilden,  Bayard,  Randall,  Thl'r- 
MAN,  McDonald,  Hendricks,  and  Voorhees — 
leaders  who  have  put  their  party  on  the  wrong 
side  of  every  question  that  has  iieen  before  the 
country  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is  the  boast  and 
strength  of  the  Republican  party  that  it  is  mainly 
composed  of  men  who  think  for  themselves,  and 
who  compel  obedience  on  the  part  of  their  lead- 
ers. These  men  demanded  civil  service  reform, 
and  many  Republican  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  sneered  at  civil  service  reform  three  years 
ago  are  sounding  its  praise  to-day.  There  is  no 
such  force  in  the  Democratic  party.  Its  leaders 
do  not  stop  to  inquire,  nor  do  they  care,  what 
their  followers  may  think,  if  they  think  at  all. 
They  are  quite  sure  they  will  go  wherever  they  are 
led,  as  they  have  been  taught  in  times  past. 
What  hope  is  there  for  tariff  reform,  or  any  kind 
of  reform,  from  .such  a party  under  such  leader- 
ship ? Mr.  Watterson’s  platform  palaver  about 
“tariff  for  revenue  only”  is  palaver  and  nothing 
more.  Well  meant  it  may  be,  but  it  has  no  force, 
for  it  has  no  backing. 

There  are  some  honest  free-trade  Democrats, 
and  there  arc  some  free-trade  Republicans  equal- 
ly honest.  What  as.surance  can  Mr.  WATTERStiN 
or  the  Democratic  party  give  a free-trade  Repub- 
lican that  a Democratia  Congress  and  a Demo- 
cratic administration  will  enact  and  enforce  free- 
trade  laws?  When  in  power,  a few  years  ago, 
the  Democrats  showed  neither  inclination  nor 
ability  to  take  a step  in  the  direction  of  free-trade 
or  tanff  reform.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Republican  Congrc.ss  to  deal  with  the 
questions  presented  by  our  increasing  surplus 
revenue,  and  it  accepted  the  responsiliility,  and 
by  means  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  law 
enacted  by  the  last  Congress  made  some  progre.ss 
in  the  right  direction.  And  while  it  is  true  that 
free-trade  Republicans  are  disposeii  to  criticise 
that  law  with  severity,  they  are  not  quite  ready  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Before  doing  so  they  wish  to  have  some  assur- 
ance that  they  arc  allying  themselves  with  some- 
thing better  than  “ an  organized  appetite”— an 
appetite  in  the  presence  of  which  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  our  surplus  revenue  would  be- 
come a “ barren  ideality.”  Free-trade  Re- 

publicans who  are  invited  to  join  the  Democratic 
partv  may  prefer  to  wait  and  see  what  becomes 
of  Mr.  Randall  in  the  pending  contest  for  the 
Speakership.  What  Democratic  Congressman 
dare  say  that  he  will  bolt  the  caucus  nomination 
if  Mr.  Randall  shall  secure  it  ? With  what  face 
can  a free-trade  Republican  be  asked  to  join  the 
Democratic  ranks  and  march  under  the  leader- 
ship of  such  plate-glass  and  steel-rail  protection- 
ists as  Randall,  Voorhees,  and  Hendricks,  while 
over  in  Ohio  Democrats  are  chuckling  over  a vic- 
tory which  will  roost  likely  result  in  the  election 
Of  Henry  B.  Paynk,  a strong  protectionist,  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  which  was  won  because 
the  protected  wool-growers  were  made  to  believe 
I - “ ^ that  the  Democrats  were  protectionisu  and  John 


Sherman  a dangerous  free-trader.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  must  in  some  way  manifest  a capaci- 
ty for  a bold  and  manly  policy  before  it  can  rea- 
sonably expect  recruits  from  a class  of  men  who 
have  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  some  things 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  right.  Judge 
Thurman,  in  speaking  recently  of  Mr.  Pendleton’s 
civil  service  law,  said  that  if  the  Democrats  came 
into  power  and  got  possession  of  the  White  House, 
he  would  be  in  favor  of  opening  the  doors  and 
letting  the  boys  in  to  warm  tbeir  toes.  We 
question  whether  there  is  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  Republican  reformers  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  such  result  W.  T.  Fishbach. 


LUTHER  IN  HISTORY-1488-1888. 

Luther  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  he  was 
a peasant’s  son,  and  that  all  his  ancestors  were 
peasants.  He  was  born  at  Eisleben  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1483,  just  four  hundred  years  ago. 
His  father  was  a poor  miner,  working  with  his 
pick  in  the  copper  mines  of  Mansfeld ; his  mo- 
ther cut  and  carried  wood  to  the  small  cottage 
where  the  reformer  was  born.  It  was  a hard  life 
upon  which  the  young  child  was  ushered ; often 
his  parents  beat  him  for  little  faults ; their  tem- 
pers were  harsh  and  severe.  Yet  so  tender  and 
loving  was  the  heart  of  the  great  reformer  that 
he  remembered  only  their  real  kindness,  and 
wept  bitterly,  like  Mohammed,  over  his  mother’s 
grave.  He  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children. 
His  father  sent  him  to  school  at  Eisenach,  and 
sometimes  he  sang  carols  from  door  to  door  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  his  education. 

Soon  his  powerful  intellect,  that  was  destined 
to  influence  all  mankind,  began  to  show  its  rare 
strength.  Like  Burns  or  Shakspeare,  he  rose  at 
once  to  notice.  He  was  a musician,  a poet,  a 
finh  scholar,  a young  man  of  pure  and  noble  im- 
pulses, when  he  pa.‘<sed  through  the  University  of 
Erfurt  with  applause,  and  began  to  study  law. 
His  father  had  now  grown  wealthy,  and  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  see  his  gifted  son  rise  to  emi- 
nence and  power.  He  would  make  him  a lawyer. 
But  suddenly  a great  change  passed  over  the  mind 
of  the  young  student,  and  he  fled  forever  from 
the  allurements  of  the  outer  world.  A friend,  it 
is  said,  was  killed  at  his  side  by  a stroke  of  light- 
ning, and  the  sight  of  death  awoke  Luther  from 
his  gay  dream  of  pleasure.  He  vowed  to  St. 
Anne  to  Ijecome  a monk.  He  entered  an  Au- 
gustinian  monastery.  His  honest  father  opposed 
his  sudden  resolution.  He  thought  it  “a  trick 
of  the  devil,”  and  was  evidently  no  firm  believer 
in  the  conventual  system.  But  Luther  perse- 
vered, and  with  terrible  penance  and  endle.ss 
prayers,  with  whip,  scourge,  and  sackcloth,  strove 
to  wash  away  his  fancied  sins  and  fit  himself  for 
another  world.  He  little  knew  how  much  he  was 
destined  to  do  and  suffer  and  enjoy  in  this. 

Honest,  fearless,  ciithnsiastie,  he  went  to  Rome 
full  of  faith,  and  came  back  from  the  Holy  City 
shocked  and  terrified  by  the  enormities  of  the 
papal  court  The  sale  of  indulgences  not  long 
after  aroused  the  conscience  of  Luther  and  all 
Germany.  He  spoke,  and  half  Europe  seemed  to 
follow  him.  Convents  were  broken  up,  ancient 
rites  abandoned,  the  whole  world  was  transfonn- 
ed  at  Luther’s  powerful  voice.  Histoi-y  has  no 
similar  example  of  so  swift  a conversion  of  whole 
nations.  The  simple  words  of  the  honest  Ger- 
man put  to  rout  a host  of  errors.  Saxony  Iks 
came  his  protector,  all  the  people  his  friends. 
Soon  Switzerland  caught  up  the  German  senti- 
ment of  independence,  and  Zurich  and  afterv.aixl 
Geneva  became  the  centres  of  Swiss  nationality 
and  progress.  The  old  Italian  influence — and 
Zwingle  had  once  been  a pensioner  of  Rome — 
was  thrown  off  forever.  In  Germany,  Hesse  and 
Wurtemberg,  Brunswick,  Brandenburg,  and  Sax- 
ony, by  the  year  1S29  had  become  openly  Prot- 
estant. Then  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
next  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  secretly 
joined  the  German  league  for  freedom  of  faith, 
in  the  face  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts  of 
despotic  kings.  France  was  stirred  by  a vain 
impulse  of  reform.  Austria,  Bohemia, and  Poland 
followed.  Spain  was  held  in  check  forever,  like 
France.  Last  came  Saxon  England  and  Saxon- 
ized  Scotland  to  unite  in  faith  and  sympathy 
with  their  Continental  relatives.  And  before  he 
died,  Luther,  surrounded  by  deadly  foes,  must  yet 
have  seen  with  wonder  and  grateful  joy  nearly 
the  whole  Teutonic  population  of  the  north  join- 
ed in  a common  sentiment  of  progress  and  reform. 

So  tlioroughly  was  the  Reformation  a German 
movement  tliat  soon  all  the  eminent  reformers 
were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  shelter  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  its  towns  and  cities  were  forged  the 
intellectual  arms  that  raised  Europe  from  its  feud- 
al barbarism.  Wittenberg,  Strasburg,  Geneva, 
Amsterdam,  became  the  chief  scats  of  Protestant 
influence,  the  shrines  of  powerful  and  contending 
sects.  From  France  the  reformers  fled  before 
the  persecutions  of  Francis  I.;  from  Spain  they 
were  wholly  extirpated ; from  Italy  they  came  in 
crowds  to  Switzerland  and  the  North,  pursued 
by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition.  For  n cen- 
tury the  great  heart  of  Germany  formed  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed.  The  reformers — founders 
of  mo<lern  history — were  not  faultless.  Luther, 
Calvin,  Knox,  and  Cranmer  had  much  to  learn. 
Fierce  disputes  raged  between  these  great  intel- 
lects. The  world  was  shaken  by  their  clamor. 
Some  painful  exhibitions  of  honest  but  unwise 
enthusiasm,  some  cruel  acts  of  intolerance,  were 
the  fruits  of  tlieir  early  severity.  Yet,  compared 
to  their  peraecutors,  the  first  reformers  seem  sin- 
giiliirly  humane,  and  Germany  received  within  its 
borders  the  fugitives  of  every  land.  The  Latin 
races  drove  out  the  new  opinions,  the  Teutonic 
cherished  them.  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
England,  resounded  with  the  clamorous  outeriea 
of  modern  thought.  Strasburg  and  Geneva,  Lon. 
don  and  Copenhagen,  Amatei^am,  Leyden,  Ber- 
lin, became  the  oentree  of  the  world’s  material 
and  mental  advance.  The  Oothic  and  German 


races  rose  to  rare  prosperity  at  the  touch  of  Lu- 
ther’s genius ; the  Latin  races,  becau.se  they  re- 
jected his  teachings,  have  for  three  centuries 
slumbered  in  dull  reaction  and  decay. 

His  countrymen  have  not  been  ungrateful,  and 
no  Dame  is  so  honored  among  the  Teutonic  races. 
as  that  of  Luther,  the  peasant’s  son.  He  is  stud- 
ied with  intense  interest.  The  works  that  treat 
of  his  memory  arc  numberless.  In  the  British 
Museum  six  volumes  of  its  index  are  devoted  to 
Luther,  only  two  each  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Mil- 
ton. Every  noted  act  of  his  life  has  become  a 
part  of  history,  and  is  more  memorable  than  a bat- 
tle or  a siege.  His  beggar  songs  at  Eisenach,  his 
visit  to  Rome,  his  conversion,  and  his  faith  have 
helped  to  guide  the  course  of  nations.  He  stands 
before  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg  (October  31, 
1517)  and  nails  fast  the  famous  theses  that  were 
to  begin  a new  era  of  thought.  Modest,  learned, 
uncompromising,  he  did  what  no  other  dared ; he 
defied  the  covetous  and  cunning  churchmen  who 
would  despoil  his  country.  Next,  in  1520,  he 
burned  the  papal  bull,  and  began  the  irrevocable 
conflict.  He  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
princes,  the  priests,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
On  the  16th  of  April,  1621,  the  reformer  entered 
the  ancient  city  of  Worms,  famous  in  German 
history  and  song,  to  defend  himself  and  Germany 
against  a spiritual  and  temporal  tyranny.  The 
countless  hosts  of  Germans  ga7.ed  at  him  with 
love  and  admiration  from  the  highways  and  the 
house-tops  ns  he  passed  along.  On  the  1 7th  he 
began  his  defense  before  the  crowded  and  hostile 
assembly  of  prelates,  emperor,  and  Spaniards ; 
the  daggers  of  the  German  princes  alone  saved 
him  from  the  malice  of  his  foes.  On  the  18th  he 
spoke  with  matchless  eloquence  on  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  of  humanity.  “ God  be  my  help,” 
he  cried : “ here  I take  my  stand.”  He  spoke  for 
all  future  ages ; he  saved  Germany ; he  created 
modern  history. 

He  fled  from  Worms  to  hide  for  many  months 
in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  and  in  his  solitude  his 
conflicts  with  Satan  were  fierce  and  terrible.  He 
came  out  to  live  for  twenty  years  at  Wittenberg, 
to  marry,  to  find  happiness  in  his  mo<lest  home, 
to  labor  with  ceaseless  energy  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  His  ponderous  intellect  moved  inces- 
santly, like  some  immense  engine,  pouring  out 
an  endless  list  of  publications.  The  press  was 
Luther’s  strong  tower  of  defense ; incessant  toil, 
a cheerful  nature,  an  intellect  as  vigorous  as  Aris- 
totle’s, were  the  human  soiirce.s  of  his  boundless 
influence.  At  length,  in  1646,  he  died,  at  sixty- 
three,  peacefully  and  hopefully,  the  master  intel- 
lect of  the  Teutonic  race.  Euukne  Lawrence. 


THIRLBY  HALL.* 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS, 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

lady  CONSTANCE  IN  LONDON. 

For  all  my  eagerness,  I did  not  get  away  from 
Franzensholie  as  soon  as  I had  expected.  Much 
time  was  consumed  in  leisurely  preliminaries  and 
formalities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  June  that  I reached  Ijondon.  Harry,  with 
whom  I had  kept  up  a brisk  correspondence 
during  the  intervening  weeks,  had  good-natured- 
ly volunteered  to  look  out  for  quarters  for  me, 
and  had  finally  .secured  a set  of  rooms  in  Sloan 
Street,  where  i found  him  awaiting  my  arrival. 

“ I’ve  turned  over  a new  leaf,  ciiarley,”  he 
said ; “ I’ve  given  up— some  bad  habits  that  1 
liad  fallen  into,  and  I hope  I shall  have  the 
strength  of  mind  to  keep  clear  of  them  now. 
You  think  it  rather  odd,  perhaps,  that  a little 
kindness  should  make  such  a difference  in  a 
man’s  life;  but  then  you  haven’t  been  kicked 
and  cut  during  very  nearly  twenty  years.” 

“You  won’t  be  kicked  and  cut  much  longer,” 
said  I,  hopefully. 

He  threw  a quick  glance  of  apprehension  at 
me.  “ 1 do  trust  you  haven’t  said  anything  about 
me  in  writing  home,”  he  exclaimed. 

I replied  that  I liad  not  done  so — that  I agreed 
with  him  in  thinking  that  a favorable  opportunity 
should  be  awaited,  or  created,  for  making  the 
disclosure.  I was  wondering  whether  it  would 
be  at  all  possible  to  put  Harry  in  the  way  of  per- 
forming some  deed  of  heroism,  when  he  diverted 
the  current  of  iny  ideas  by  asking  me  when  I 
meant  to  call  upon  Lady  Constance. 

“ 1 don’t  know — as  soon  ns  possible — to-mor- 
row, perhaps,”  I replied.  “ When  should  I be 
most  likely  to  find  her  at  borne,  and  alone?” 

“Ah,  when  indeed?  From  what  I hear,  she 
is  pretty  constantly  engaged.  But  you  need  not 
sigh  so  profound! V about  that;  one  can  talk  just 
ns  well  in  a crowd  as  in  a desert.” 

“ Perhaps  so,”  said  I ; “ but  at  present  I don’t 
quite  see  how  I am  to  find  my  way  into  the  crowd. 
I know  hardly  anybody  in  Ijondon.” 

“Oil,  yon  will  get  into  society  easily  enough. 
Especially  as  young  men  have  been  at  a premium 
since  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  departure 
of  the  Guards.  I got  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
see  my  old  battalion  march  out,”  added  Harry, 
in  a low  voice.  “ The  fellow  who  commands  it 
now  was  a subaltern  in  my  day.  Ah,  well;  1 
should  like  to  have  been  going  out  with  them.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  East  ?”  I exclaimed, 
with  a sudden  inspiration.  “By  Jove!  Harrv, 
I believe  it  would  be  the  very  best  thing  that 
you  could  do.  I wonder  I didn’t  think  of  it  be- 
fore. Yon  will  never  have  such  another  chance 
of  distinguishing  yourself.” 

“ As  a full  private,  do  you  mean?”  he  asked, 
smiling.  “Perhaps,  if  you  knew  as  much  of 
Tommy  Atkins  and  his  habits  as  I do,  yon 
wouldn’t  suggest  that  road  to  glory,  even  to.  a 
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proscribed  man.  Also,  I doubt  whetiis,  a 
Medical  Board  would  pass  me." 

“ Well,”  said  I,  unwilling  m gj,*  upayid,. 
I dare  say  it  wouldn’t  be  pleasant  to 
a common  soldier;  but  couldn’t  tou  m 
■ • • irregular  corps 


^ I'*""-’'  “ B»“hi-bazonk,  M t 

ai^  afraid  those  picturesque  warriors  are  J 
likely  to  see  much  service.  .\o--I  ml 
obliged  to  you  for  the  hint;  but.  all  thinran™ 
sidered,  I think  I will  remain  where  I 
to  be  ready  to  defend  my  native  shores  in  caw 
of  an  invasion."  . 

This  levity  disappointed  me.  It  seemed  m 
me  that  Harry  should  have  been  only  too  eiad 
to  carry  a miLsket  and  bear  the  hardship,  of 
campaign,  if,  l.y  so  doing,  he  could  hope  to  vine 
out  the  memory  of  the  past.  I said  nothint- 
and  presently  he  resumed,  quite  good-humoredh • 

“ I see  you  set  me  down  a.s  a coward.  Well 
consider  me  so,  if  you  like;  von  have  the  riehi 
to  believe  me  incapable  of  any  virtue.’’  “ 

I could  not  help  thinking  that  my  cousin  some, 
times  carried  this  particular  form  of  plea  od 
miMrieordiam  to  the  verge  of  abuse.  “You 
know  I did  not  mean  to  accuse  tou  of  beinv 
afraid  of  wounds  or  death,”  I answered;  “onlv 
from  what  you  said,  I fancied  you  might  be  a 
little  afraid  of  discomfort.” 

“ But  that  would  be  a worse  kind  of  cowardice, 
wouldn’t  it  ? However,  we  needn’t  discuM  the 
point,  and  it  is  of  no  great  consequence.  If  f 
had  the  courage  of  a lion  and  the  fortitude  of  a 
martyr,  I couldn’t  leave  London  just  now.  1 hare 
ties  and  occupations,  like  other  men;  though  it 
would  be  rather  inconvenient  to  me  to  mention 
exactly  what  they  are.  Lady  Consunce  will  tell 
you  that  I am  a useful  member  of  civil  sodeiy 
in  certain  obscure  ways.” 

With  that  he  got  up,  saying  that  he  must  be 
off,  but  that  he  would  look  in  upon  me  again  in 
a day  or  two,  if  I would  allow  him. 

I assured  him  that  he  could  not  come  too 
soon  or  too  often.  “ Or  shall  I go  and  see  ton  ? ’ 
1 asked. 

“That  would  entail  rather  a long  walk," an- 
swered Harry,  laughing.  “ I am  not  a young 
swell  who  can  afford  to  live  in  Sloan  Street,  re- 
member. At  present  I have  lodgings  down  at 
Richmond ; hut  1 won’t  ask  you  to  come  and  .««e 
me  there,  because  I am  generally  in  town  all 
day ; liesides  which,  my  abtsle  is  too  humble  a 
one  for  you  to  be  seen  entering.  ’ 

I could  not,  of  course,  insist;  neither  could  I 
give  expression  to  the  thought  which  occurred 
to  me  then,  as  it  liati  occurred  several  timet  be- 
fore, that  it  was  diflSciilt  to  reconcile  this  ap- 
parent [loverty  with  the  fact,  for  which  bothniy 
uncle  and  Mrs.  Farquharhad  vouched,  thatHiny 
was  in  receipt  of  a liberal  allowance.  Whatwai 
certain  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  suburVi.s,  while  I was  lodged  in  Belgravia; 
and  his  cheerful  acquiescence  in  our  respective 
destinies  only  made  me  the  more  determined  ta 
see  justice  done. 

I did  not  see  him  again  for  more  than  a week. 
During  that  time  I was  busy  familiariiing myself 
with  my  new  duties,  and  leaving  cards  upon  va- 
rious friends,  whom  I thought  it  as  well  to  ac- 
quaint with  the  fact  that  I was  in  London.  Sai- 
urally,  I lost  no  time  in  calling  at  Lady  Con- 
stance’s house  in  Hill  Street,  but  I was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  her  at  home,  although  I 
made  three  attempts,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end 
of  a week  that  I was  rewarded  by  a formal  invi- 
tation to  dinner. 

That  evening  we  were  honored  with  the 
company  of  a cabinet  minister— a brisk,  iDerry 
old  gentleman,  who  arrived  very  late,  apolo- 
gizing for  the  bad  cold  which  had  prevented 
his  wife  from  accompanying  him.  .\otwith- 
standing  this  disappointment,  which  made  us 
a lady  short,  and  obliged  me  to  descend  the 
staircase  all  by  myself  at  the  tail  of  the  pr^ 
sion,  the  party  wa.s  a very  pleasant  and  lively 
one.  The  dinner  was  excellent,  as  wet*  also  the 
wines.  Lady  Constance  exerted  het^lf  more 
than  usual  to  amuse  her  friends,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly successful  in  so  doing;  and  if  every- 
body went  away  rather  early,  it  was  only  because 
we  had  sat  down  late,  and  because  many  other 
entertainments  were  appointed  to  toke  place  »> 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

I lingered  after  the  rest  of  the  guests,  thinking 
myself  entitled  to  venture  upon  that  liberty,  an 
as  soon  as  the  last  of  them  had  vanished,  Lw! 
Constance  threw  up  her  arras  above  her  hw 
and  yawned  so  loudly  that  the  footman 
floury  poll  in  at  the  door,  and,  on  being  asW 
what  he  wanted,  replied,  looking  rather  foolish 
that  he  had  thought  he  heard  a cry  , 

“He  was  not  far  wrong,  poor  man,  if  hf  ' 
only  known  it,”  Lady  Constance  parked,*' 
a slight  laugh.  “ I am  drowning  in  an  ocean  o 
weariness,  and  nobodv  will  hold  out  a nan 
save  me.  Yes— thank  you ; I know  vou  havea 
large  hand  and  a strong  arm;  but  I should®! 
pull  you  in  after  me  if  I were  to  clutch  i 
must'endeavor  to  swim  as  long  as  my  strenp 
will  hold  out ; after  which,  I shall  go  ““'’dL  ^ 
nobodv  will  miss  me.  So  you  have  come  a 

“ It  hmsn’t  been  my  fault  that  1 have  not 
sooner,”  said  I. 

“Nor  mine.  I hope  you  will  havet 
tilde  to  acknowledge  that.  And  now  t a 
are  here,  what  do  you  think  of  it  alL^^ 
Franzvcnshohe  a great  deal  pleasanter. 

“I  don’t  know,"  answered  I;”  I neve  thnik 

of  whether  places  are  pleasant  or 
themaetees  now.  There  are  the  places^ 
you  are,  and  tfcw«  are  the  places  where . 


not;  that  is  all.” 


“1  wish  this  was  one  of  the  pla^  ^ 
was  not,”  said  Lady  GohsUnce,  wi 
yawn.  “ Did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  n 
roch  a set  of  instriferaWe  bores  aawebaUK 
this  even^?” 

“I  mast  confess,’* 
them  very  amuang.” 
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"And  I found  them  as  stupid  as  owls.  It  is 
bad  taste  to  speak  against  one’s  own  country ; 
but  I must  say  that  1 think  the  stupidity  of  tlie 
English  people  is  only  equalled  by  their  sancti- 
monious self-complacency.  When  one  reads  the 
stuff  that  is  published  every  morning  in  the  form 
of  leading  articles,  one  doesn’t  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  hide  one’s  head.  Because  we  set  up 
a glass  house  in  Hyde  Park  three  years  ago,  and 
chose  to  play  at  universal  peace,  we  are  overcome 
with  righteous  indignation  when  we  find  that, 
after  all,  the  Millennium  hasn’t  begun  yet,  and 
that  people  still  continue  to  throw  stones.  It  is 
agre^  by  all  thoughtful  British  merchants  that 
war  is  an  anachronism,  and  therefore  it  follows 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  provoked  the 
present  war,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  deno»inced 
as  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Yet  Russia 
must  have  Constantinople  some  day,  and  England 
must  have  Egypt:  these  are  geographical  neces- 
sities, as  any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  the  map. 
But  it  would  never  do  to  recognize  the  truth,  so 
we  join  in  an  absurd  expedition,  which  we  shall 
be  very  lucky  if  we  escape  from  without  a crush- 
ing defeat,  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  way  of  show- 
ing that  war  is  an  outrage  upon  civilization  for 
which  we  were  utterly  unprepared,  we  send  out 
an  army  that  isn’t  fit  to  take  the  field,  and  allow 
it  to  starve.’’ 

“ We  shall  lick  the  Russians,  all  the  same," 
said  I. 

‘‘  How  do  yon  know  ? I don’t  think  we  shall, 
and  I am  better  acquainted  with  Russia  than  you 
are.  Anyhow,  I must  be  allowed  to  relieve  my 
feelings  by  abusing  these  people,  who  are  more  in- 
furiating in  private  life  than  they  are  in  public.  Aft- 
er all,  I am  an  Irish  woman,  not  an  Anglo-Saxon ; so 
I have  a right  to  despise  them  and  their  hypocrisy 
and  humbug.  I do  despise  them  from  my  heart ; 
but,  for  all  that,  I am  ruining  myself  in  purse 
and  patience  by  trying  to  become  a social  power 
amongst  them,  and  hardly  a day  passes  that  I 
don’t  stoop  to  flatter  some  foolish  old  woman  in 
order  to  get  asked  to  her  parties.  How  do  you 
account  for  that,  now 

I shook  my  head,  not  having  an  explanation 
ready. 

“The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,’’  she  went 
on.  “ I know  that  perfectly  well ; yet  I can’t  re- 
sist playing  it.  I often  wonder  why  I should 
take  such  pains  to  secure  what  I don’t  want,  and 
sha’n’t  care  about  when  I get  it — if  I ever  do 
get  it.” 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ I suppose  it  is  the  pursuit 
that  you  enjoy.  There  is  no  grander  sport  than 
riding  after  a fox;  but  one  doesn’t  want  to  carry 
his  body  home;  one  doesn’t  even  care  much 
about  his  brush.” 

“Really,”  said  Lady  Constance,  “you  have 
gleams  of  intelligence.  I think  I will  stay  at 
home  and  talk  to  you  for  a little,  instead  of  go- 
ing on  to  a ball.  Now  tell  me — have  you  re- 
pented of  coming  to  London  yet  ?” 

“ No,”  I answered  ; “ why  should  I repent  ? I 
came  to  London  to  be  near  you — and  here  1 
am.” 

She  laughed  a little  at  this  succinct  reply,  and 
presently  I remarked : “ What  a pretty  house  you 
have  got !” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  carelessly.  “ I am  in 
funds  just  now,  you  see,  thanks  to  your  friend 
Chapman.  His  information  turned  out  to  be  most 
timely,  and  1 believe  he  has  profiled  by  it,  though 
not,  of  course,  to  the  same  extent  that  I have. 
He  tells  me,  however,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
pay  some  outstanding  bills.” 

“You  often  see  him,  don’t  you  ?”  I asked,  won- 
dering whether  she  had  any  suspicion  of  Harry’s 
identity. 

“ Not  very  often,  but  oftener  than  I like,  for  I 
still  think  him  a rather  despicable  little  person. 
In  a certain  sense,  though,  I am  under  obligations 
to  him,  and  since  it  seems  to  give  him  pleasure 
to  be  admitted  into  the  house,  I don’t  send  him 
away.  When  he  come.s,  he  generally  talks  about 
you,  and  praises  you  up  to  the  skies.  Have  you 
paid  him  to  blow  your  trumpet  ?” 

I said  I believed  he  was  really  attached  to  me. 

“ He  may  be.  Indeed,  I think  he  must  be,” 
Lady  Constance  agreed,  “ for  the  other  day,  when 
he  said  how  kind  you  had  been  to  him,  liis  eyes 
became  quite  watery.  Of  course  that  may  have 
been  only  the  effect  of  drink,  though.” 

“ He  has  given  up  drink ; he  told  me  so  him- 
self,” I said. 

“That,  perhaps,  is  not  absolutely  convincing 
proof  of  the  fact.  Still,  I dare  say  he  is  your 
friend— -or  means  to  be  so.”  And  then  a pecul- 
iar smile  overspread  Lady  ConsUnce’s  face,  and 
lingered  there  so  long  that  at  last  I asked  her 
what  she  was  laughing  at. 

“ I was  only  thinking  of  some  things  that  he 
said,”  she  replied.  “ I believe  he  imagines  that  I 
might  be  induced  to  marry  you,  and  he  is  evident- 
ly very  desirous  of  bringing  about  this  suitable 
match.  What  he  expects  to  gain  by  it  I don’t 
know,  but  his  wishes  are  clear,  and  he  shows  his 
appreciation  of  the  motivas  that  are  likely  to  weigh 
with  me  by  dwelling  constantly  upon  your  prospect 
of  coming  into  a nice  property  eventually.” 

I was  half  touched  by  this  evidence  of  Harry’s 
good-will,  half  vexed  to  hear  it  spoken  of  so  jes^ 
ingly,  and  wholly  embarrassed  by  the  prohibition 
which  he  had  laid  upon  me,  and  which  prevented 
me  from  doing  him  justice.  I said  nothing,  and 
Lady  Constance  went  on  : 

“You  are  not  a very  dutiful  nephew.  Why 
have  you  not  been  to  see  that  indulgent  uncle  of 
yours  ?” 

I explained  that  it  had  hitherto  been  impossible 
to  me  to  leave  London,  but  that  I should  ceruin- 
ly  run  down  to  Norfolk  as  soon  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  permitted  of  my  absenting 
myself  for  a few  days. 

I had,  indeed,  written  to  Thirlby  to  this  effect, 
and  had  received  my  uncle’s  assurance  in  return 
that  he  quite  understood  how  I was  sititated. 
What  I had  not  received,  and  what  I had  for  a 
long  time  been  impatiently  awaiting,  was  a letter 
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from  George.  I could  only  suppose  that  prudence 
had  once  more  asserted  its  sway  over  impulse,  and 
that  he  had  not  written  simply  because  he  had 
nothing  of  importance  to  write  alwut.  Whether, 
when  he  did  make  up  his  mind  to  speak,  Maud 
would  accept  him  or  not  seemed  very  doubtful. 
I could  not  quite  bring  myself  to  wish  that  she 
should  do  that,  yet  I felt  that  I would  almost 
rather  hear  of  her  engagement  to  George  than 
be  kept  much  longer  in  suspense.  I don’t  know 
what  association  of  ideas  promptetl  me  to  ask 
I>ady  Constance  suddenly  whether  she  had  seen 
any  more  of  Mr.  Sotheran. 

“ I see  him  every  day  of  my  life,”  she  atiswer- 
ed,  with  something  between  a laugh  and  a groan. 
“There  is  a mulish  obstinacy  about  that  man 
which  would  have  raised  him  into  high  places  if 
only  it  had  been  a little  better  directed.  By-the- 
bye,  did  I tell  you  that  he  had  honored  me  with 
an  offer  of  marriage  ?” 

“ You  know  you  never  told  me,”  I exclaimed, 
my  heart  coming  up  into  my  mouth.  “ Have  you 
refused  him, then?” 

“ Oh  yes ; but  he  appeared  to  take  that  quite 
as  a matter  of  course.  I knew  he  would.  Oth- 
erwise, perhaps — ” 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  and  presently 
I said,  “ I wish  you  would  tell  me  whether  you 
really  mean  to  marry  a man  whom  you  dislike 
and  despise.” 

“ How  can  I tell  you  what  I don’t  know  my- 
self ?”  she  returned.  “ My  fate  must  be  decided 
by  circumstances,  not  by  my  own  will.  Now  go 
away,  plea.se,  and  when  you  next  come  here  try 
to  avoid  offensive  subjects.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I RESIST  THE  DEVIL. 

One  day  in  a moment  of  confidential  despond- 
ency I told  Harry  that  I felt  sure  that  Lady  Con- 
stance would  end  by  marrying  the  odious  Soth- 
eran— a prophecy  which  made  him  look  grave 
for  a minute,  but  which  he  pre.sently  assured  me 
would  never  be  fulfilled  without  my  connivance. 

“ Why,  what  can  I do?”  I asked,  despairingly  ; 
“what  influence  have  I with  her?  I am  utterly 
powerless  ; 1 can  only  stand  and  look  on,  though 
I would  cut  off  my  right  hand  rather  than  such  a 
horrible  thing  should  happen.” 

Harry  smiled,  and  said  he  didn’t  think  that 
there  was  any  need  for  such  alarming  sacrifices. 

“ As  far  as  1 understand  the  case,  you  have  only 
to  lift  up  your  little  finger,  instead  of  chopping  off 
your  hand.  Would  you  mind  if  I spoke  in  plain 
language  about  Lady  Constance  ?”  ! 

I said,  “Not  in  the  least.” 

“Well,  then,  I presume  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that,  if  she  marries  at  all,  it  will  be  be- 
cause she  is  so  hard  up  that  she  can’t  get  on  with- 
out somebody  elsc’s  money.” 

I nodded,  and  Harry  continued : “ Very  well. 

I presume  we  may  also  take  it  that  she  would 
rather  marry  you  than  Sotheran,  supposing  that 
you  could  see  your  way  to  supporting  her.”  ^ 

“Yea,”  1 a.ssented  ; “she  told  me  so  herself 
once.  But  if  you  are  going  to  say  that  I am  my 
uncle’s  heir,  I can  only  repeat  to  you  that  I am 
not  that,  and  will  never  consent  to  lie  that.” 

“ Not  even  to  save  Lady  Constance  from  Mr. 
Sotheran  ?”  asked  Harry,  with  that  faint  ironical 
smile  of  hi.«. 

“ Look  here,  Harry,”  I rejoined,  with  some 
heat,  “ Lady  Constance  put  that  same  question 
to  me  one  day  at  Eninzenshbhe.  I don’t  know 
whether  she  meant  it — perhaps  she  didn’t.  But 
for  the  moment  I thought  she  did,  and  almost 
hated  her.  Please  never  .say  that  again.  It’s  a 
temptation — it’s  a temptation  that  I might  yield 
to,  perhaps  ; for  I am  such  a helpless  wretch 
where  she  is  concerned.  But  I know  very  well 
that,  if  I ever  did  yield  to  it,  I shouldn’t  have  an- 
other moment  of  happiness  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.” 

“ All  right,  old  fellow,”  said  Harry,  looking 
rather  surprised  ; “ I didn’t  know  you  had  such  a 
strong  feeling  about  it.  The  unfortunate  thing 
is  that,  as  I have  told  you  many  times  already, 
my  father  will  never  leave  Thirlby  to  me,  and  so 
you  will  lose  Lady  Constance  and  gain  nothing, 
except  the  approval  of  a misguided  conscience. 

1 should  have  liked  to  see  you  two  married,  be- 
cause you  have  both  been  friends  to  me,  and  be- 
cause i think  you  both  wish  it  now;  but  if  you 
won’t,  you  won’t ; and  I suppose  it  will  be  all  the 
same  ten  years  hence.” 

“ You  agree  with  me,  then,  that  she  mil  marry 
Sotheran,”  said  I,  miserably.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “ Well,  I am  bound  to  say  that  it 
looks  like  it.  She  is  living  at  a deuce  of  a pace, 
and  it  isn’t  every  day  that  one  can  count  upon 
doing  a good  stroke  of  business  in  the  City.  All 
I can  answer  for  is  that  she  won’t  marry  him  if 
she  can  help  it ; and  that  you  know  already.” 

For  some  days  after  this  conversation  the  devil 
was  at  my  elbow.  When  I met  Lady  Constance 
in  society,  as  1 often  did,  when  I saw  her  riding 
in  the  Row,  with  Mr.  Sotheran  jogging  along  on  a 
fat  gray  cob  beside  her,  when  I was  lying  awake 
at  night  trying  to  picture  to  myself  what  my  life 
would  be  after  all  that  made  it  worth  having  had 
been  taken  out  of  it,  I could  not  help  asking  my,- 
self  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  a very  simple  thing 
to  hold  my  tongue.  “ Your  uncle  is  in  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,”  urged  the  devil ; “ he  knows 
all  the  circumstances  as  well  as  you  do,  if  not  bet- 
ter. Why  should  you  attempt  to  influence  him 
against  his  liettcr  judgment?  Besides,  it  seems 
very  much  ns  if  you  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween injuring  one  of  two  persons ; and  which  of 
those  two  do  you  love  the  most  ?” 

To  escape  fiom  these  toi-ments,  I resolved  at 
last  to  go  home  and  disclose  the  truth,  whether 
Harry  liked  it  or  not.  I said  nothing  to  him  of 
my  intention,  but  merely  wrote  a line  to  my  un- 
cle announcing  that  I was  coming  down  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  departed. 

It  was  evening  when  I reached  my  journey’s 


end,  and  climbed  into  the  dog-cart,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  station  for  me.  The  red  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  converting  Thirl- 
by Broad  into  a sheet  of  flame,  just  as  he  had 
done  two  years  before,  when  I had  surprised 
Maud  sitting  in  the  punt  among  the  reeds.  In 
the  quiet  peacefulness  of  the  landscape,  in  the 
soft  whispering  of  the  barley  fields,  in  the  silent 
stillness  of  the  woods,  showing  black  against  the 
fiery  sky,  in  all  the  familiar  features  of  the  broad 
and  pleasant  acres  which  I had  come  down  to  re- 
nounce, there  was,  to  my  fancy,  something  of  a 
gentle  reproach.  “ We  are  unchanged,”  they 
seemed  to  say ; “ but  who  and  what  are  you  ? 
and  what  have  you  done  with  our  old  friend 
Charley  Maxwell?”  Ah!  what  indeed? 

When  I drew  near  the  edge  of  the  Broad  I 
saw,  bending  over  the  water,  a figure  clad  in 
brown  velveteens  which  there  was  no  mistaking. 

I handed  the  reins  to  the  groom,  told  him  to 
drive  on,  and  jumped  down  to  seek  a change  of 
thought  in  the  conversation  of  old  Jim  Bunco. 
Bunco  had  just  hauled  in  his  net,  full  of  silvery 
little  bream,  and  was  picking  them  out  of  the 
meshes.  He  scrubbed  his  wet  hand  violently 
upon  his  trousers  before  he  would  take  mine, 
which  I held  out  to  him. 

“ Well,  now,”  he  said,  “ this  do  put  heart  into 
a man ! On’y  this  momin’  I says  to  Squire, 

‘ Look  ’ee  here,  sir,’  I says,  ‘ if  we  don’t  get  Mr. 
C'hawls  down  now,  what’s  the  good  of  us  havin’  a 
holiday?’  I says.  And  Srjuire  he  laughs,  and  says 
he,  ‘ You’re  very  imperent,  Bunce,’  says  he.  But, 
Lord  love  ye!  soon  as  ever  I seed  his  face  I 
knowed  very  well  as  you  was  cornin’.  Better 
late  than  never,  and  better  now  than  last  week  ! 
When  the  cat’s  away,  the  mice  ’ll  play,  as  they 
say.  Dear,  dear ! w hat  a age  them  cats  do  reach, 
to  be  sure ! Talk  about  nine  lives ! — why,  you 
might  as  well  say  ninety,  and  ha’  done  with  it!” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  is  away  ?” 

I asked,  guessing  to  whom  this  elegant  metaphor 
Inferred. 

“ Ah  !”  answered  Bunce,  nodding  several  times, 
and  drawing  his  hand  across  his  chin,  which  gave 
forth  a rasping  sound.  “ Gone  off  to  Scotland 
for  change  of  air.  ’Ain’t  you  heard  ?” 

I said,  “ No.” 

“She’ve  got  lumbagey,  that’s  what’s  wrong 
with  she,”  Bunco  continued,  in  a tone  of  undis- 
guisetl  satisfaction  ; “ and  I know  what  lumba- 
gey is.  Lord  ! I’ve  seen  folks  in  their  beds  with 
it  for  six  weeks,  and  couldn’t  move  hand  nor  foot 
without  screechin’  the  whole  blessed  time.  She 
’ain't  got  so  bad  as  that — not  yet;  but,  come  to 
her  time  o’  life,  she  didn’t  owt  to  expect  for  to 
get  rid  of  it  no  more.  I never  heerd  tell  of  any 
one  as  died  o’  the  lumbagey,  though,”  added 
Bunce,  reflectively ; “ but  there ! it  don’t  do  to 
question  the  ways  o’  Providence,  as  my  old  missus 
savs.  Mayhap  we  couldn’t  work  things  much 
better  ourselves.  So  you’ve  had  enough  o’  furrin 
parts  at  last,  Mr.  Chawls?” 

“Yes,”  I said  ; “ I’m  settled  in  London  now.” 

Bunce  grunted,  and  observed  that  he  didn’t 
hold  much  with  London,  but  that  it  was  better 
than  Germany,  anyhow. 

In  order  to  effect  a change  of  subject,  I remark- 
ed that  Bunce’s  old  regiment  had  been  sent  to  the 
East;  and  this,  as  I had  expected,  started  him  on 
a succession  of  reminiscences  which  lasted  until 
we  reached  the  house,  whither  he  accompanied 
me.  Entering  the  back  door,  we  encountered 
Cooper  and  Peters  and  many  other  old  friends, 
all  of  whom  were  so  kind  in  their  welcome  of 
me,  and  had  so  many  questions  to  ask,  that  it 
was  a good  half-hour  before  I could  get  away 
from  them,  and  pass  into  the  quieter  regions  of 
the  house  in  search  of  my  uncle. 

I found  the  dear  old  fellow  sitting  in  his  libra- 
ry, surrounded  by  open  books,  and  looking  more 
like  himself  than  he  had  done  since  the  evil  day 
when  Mrs.  Farquhar  descended  upon  him  from 
the  North  to  worry  his  life  out.  “Well,  Char- 
ley,” he  said,  quietly,  looking  up  at  me  with  a 
great  kindness  in  his  eyes ; and  then  I forgot  ail 
aViout  Harry,  all  about  Lady  Constance,  and  all 
about  the  follies  and  fatalities  that  separated  me 
from  the  old  days  that  could  never  come  hack  any 
more.  I sat  down  beside  him  in  the  same  ancient 
leather-covered  chair  that  I had  been  used  to  ait 
in  long  ago,  when  he  patiently  taught  me  the 
Latin  grammar  before  I went  to  school — I sat 
down  beside  him  there,  as  of  old,  and  we  bad  a 
good  long  talk. 

I have  always  been  a very  poor  letter-writer.  My 
uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  admirable  cor- 
respondent of  the  old-fashioned  type ; but  he  had 
not  precisely  the  gift  which  some  people  possess 
of  talking  upon  paper ; and  therefore  when  we 
met  we  had  a great  deal  to  say  to  each  other 
which  was  not  of  the  smallest  importance  or  in- 
terest to  any  one  but  ourselves.  Important  and 
disagreeable  topics  might  very  well  be  postponed 
until  a later  period  of  the  evening,  I thought; 
but  in  truth  I scarcely  thought  of  them  at  all  un- 
til the  sound  of  the  dressing  bell  caused  my  un- 
cle to  remark;  “By-the-way,  Dennison  said  he 
would  come  in  to  dinner.  He  is  all  by  himself 
just  now.”  And  then  he  added,  “You  know 
that  ray  mother  left  for  Scotland  a day  or  two 
ago?” 

“Yes,”  I said;  “Bunce  told  me.  I/ong  may 
she  remain  upon  her  native  heath !”  My  uncle 
smiled,  and  observed  ambiguously  that  a little 
change  was  always  a good  thing,  but  did  not  as- 
sent to  my  further  proposition  that  more  change 
was  a better  thing,  and  permanent  change  best  of 
all.  “My  mother  is  fond  of  afflnning  that  all 
troubles  arc  blessings  in  disguise,”  he  said,  and 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  she  is  right,  though  I 
don’t  suppose  that  you  and  Tom  could  be  brought 
to  adroit  it.” 

I went  upstairs,  thinking  to  myself  that  Mrs. 
Farquhar  was  the  most  successfully  disguised 
blessing  I had  ever  encountered,  and  wishing  that 
I could  sw  any  way  of  applying  her  theory  to  my 
own  mishaps.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  more 
' easy  to  derive  comfort  from  Harry’s  philosophical 


conviction  that  “it  would  be  all  the  same  ten 
years  hence.” 

We  dined  in  the  library  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  and,  as  the  Rector  said,  were  “as  jolly  as 
three  school-boys  out  on  a spree.”  He  himself 
was  overflowing  with  the  genial  jollity  which  a 
good  dinner  and  a good  conscience  engender ; and 
in  listening  to  his  rambling  discourses  I almost 
forgot  that  I was  not  at  Thirlby  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  fish  or  shooting  down  the  rabbits. 
Unfortunately,  as  it  was  Saturday  night,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  early,  in  order  to  brush  up  his 
sermon  for  the  morrow,  and  this  left  me  without 
any  excuse  for  postponing  my  self-imposed  task. 

I didn’t  want  to  spoil  a pleasant  evening;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  thing  had  to  be 
done ; and  not  seeing  how  the  subject  was  to  be 
led  up  to,  I attacked  it  without  preface  as  soon  as 
my  uncle  and  1 were  left  together. 

“ Uncle  Bernard,”  said  I,  “ 1 wanted  to  tell  you 
that  I have  seen  Harry.” 

His  face  changed  at  once.  His  lips  became 
compressed,  the  fine  lines  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  deepened,  and  he  straightened  himself 
a little  in  his  chair.  But  all  he  said  was  “ Oh  !'’ 
in  rather  a chilling  tone. 

“We  met  at  Franzenshohe,”  I went  on,  “and 
since  then  I have  seen  a go^  deal  of  him.  I 
didn’t  write  to  you  about  it,  because  he  wanted 
me  to  keep  it  secret ; but — ” 

“ To  keep  what  secret  ?”  asked  ray  uncle. 

“ Well,  the  fact  of  our  having  met.  It  was  by 
the  merest  chance  that  we  did  meet,  and  so  ha 
wa.s  in  a sort  of  way  entitled  to  impose  condi- 
tions, you  see.” 

“ Did  you  recognize  him  by  his  name  or  by  his 
features  ?” 

“ I didn’t  recognize  him  at  all,”  answered  I, 
thinking  that  the  question  of  name  had  better 
not  he  entered  into ; he  told  me  who  he  was.” 

“ I should  have  thought  that  nothing  compelled 
him  to  do  that.  So  you  believe  that  your  meeting 
was  the  result  of  mere  chance?” 

“ I am  sure  of  it,”  I answered.  “ What  else 
could  it  be  ? You  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  he 
went  out  to  Franzenshohe  on  purpose  to  make  my 
acquaintance  ?” 

“ Experience  has  made  me  suspicious,”  ray 
uncle  said,  with  a sigh.  “Well,  what  does  he 
want?” 

“ He  doesn’t  want  anything,”  I answered  ; “ it 
is  I who  want  you  to  give  him  another  chance. 
He  has  said  all  along  that  it  wouldn’t  be  the  least 
use  speaking  to  you ; but  I thought  I knew  you 
better  than  he  did.  Hasn’t  he  been  punished 
enough  ? I quite  understand  that  you  don’t  mean 
to  punish  him,  and  that  you  only  disinherited  him 
because  you  thought  it  was  vour  duty,  and — and 
all  that ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  i»  a punish- 
ment, and  a heavy  one.  Don’t  you  think  we 
should  all  be  much  happier  if  it  were  put  an  end 
to?” 

“ I believe,”  said  my  uncle,  “ that  I gave  you 
my  reasons  two  yeara  ago  for  acting  as  I have 
done.  You  have  told  me  nothing  as  yet  that 
should  make  them  seem  less  cogent.” 

“ I know  I haven’t,”  I acknowledged,  “ but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  quite  a case  for  cold  reasoning. 
I want  you  to  have  Harry  down  here.  If  you 
were  to  see  him,  I am  sure  it  would  be  all  right.” 

“ I can't  consent  to  see  him.” 

“Why  not?  You  are  fighting  against  your- 
self all  this  time.  You  are  so  determined  to  be 
just  that  you  will  commit  a cruel  injustice  rather 
than  do  the  natural  thing,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
right  thing.  Your  reason  for  refusing  to  see  him 
is  that  you  are  afraid  of  yielding.” 

My  uncle  shook  his  head.  “ You  either  do  not 
understand  the  point  at  issue  or  you  shut  your 
eyes  to  it.  Dennison,  who  at  one  time  thought 
much  as  you  do,  used  to  attack  me  continually 
with  arguments  which  had  no  bearing  upon  the 
question,  and  if  he  has  quoted  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  8on  to  me  once,  I suppose  he  must  have 
quoted  it  a hundred  times.  It  was  impossible  to 
convince  him  that  such  talk  was  wholly  irrelevant. 
I don’t  want  to  go  over  again  all  that  I said  to  you 
before  about  Harry ; but  I will  just  put  the  case 
before  you  baldly  and  distinctly.  What  you  ask 
for  him,  and  what  I think  I may  assume  he  asks 
for  himself,  is  not  that  he  should  be  forgiven,  but 
that  he  should  be  re-instated.  I refuse  to  re-in- 
Btate  him,  simply  because  1 can  not.  I can’t 
make  the  county  receive  him,  and  he  has  done 
nothing  to  show  himself  worthy  of  being  received. 
You  say  his  punishment  is  a heavy  one.  I ad- 
mit that  it  is  so ; but  I maintain  that  it  is  inev- 
itable.” 

“ If  people  wouldn’t  receive  him  for  his  own 
sake,  they  would  receive  him  for  yours,”  I urged ; 
“ ami  as  for  his  not  having  shown  himself  worthy, 
what  opportunity  has  he  had  of  doing  that  ?” 

“ We  shall  do  no  good  by  discussing  this, 
Charley,”  said  my  uncle,  with  a quiet  smile.  “ I 
give  you  every  credit  for  a generous  intention; 
but  1 can  only  say  to  you,  as  I have  had  to  say  to 
others,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a subject  which 
1 have  pondered  much  longer  and  more  deeply 
than  you  have,  and  that  you  can’t  bring  forward 
a single  plea  that  will  be  new  to  me.” 

“It  seems  a great  pity,”  I said.  “Harry  is 
really  a good  fellow,  if  you  would  only  believe  it ; 
and  he  didn’t  send  me  down  here  to  plead  for  him, 
though  I know  you  think  he  did.” 

My  uncle  did  not  defend  him.self  from  thtii 
charge.  He  remained  silent;  and  after  some 
minutes  1 asked,  “ Is  there  really  no  way  of  {ht- 
suading  you  to  alter  your  mind  ?” 

“ I think  I remember  telling  you,”  replied  my 
uncle,  “that  there  are  two  conceivable  evem's 
which  might  cause  me  to  alter  my  mind — sjr  at 
least  my  will,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  to  ili^ 
purpose.  Ho  might  marry  and  have 
he  might  earn  some  public  distinction. 
of  nothtigE^dM^hatramnld  movaac. 
ing  him  certainly  woukl  not’’ 

“ You  are  very  has^^BdiBB,”  I 

“1  suppose 
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liis  disinterestcdnc.s-!.  This  is  iieitlicr  the  first  nor 
time  that  he  has  made  efTorts  to  approacli  me ; proli 
not  be  the  last.  Yet  he  oiiglit  to  know  Ipy  now  ilnu  ^ 
■iider  my.self  a free  agent  in  the  matter.  I have  neve 
that  public  distinction  was  an  easy  thing  to  achieve: 
.said,  and  still  say,  is  that  he  must  manage  to  aeliieve  i 
can  hope  to  set  himself  right  in  the  eyes  of  liis  neigl 
to  imagine  yourself  in  his  jilacc.  Don’t  yon  think 
liavc  found  some  means  of  wiping  out  your  disgrace? 
have  gone  to  tliis  war,  for  instance,  upon  the  clianc 
something  that  would  have  made  your  name  known  to  tin 
I faney  that  war  nearly  always  gives  siieh  chances  to  Ijri 


roiirsclf  in  the 


It  was  evident  that  persistence  would  be  useless,  and  after  mh 
very  unsuccessful  end  constrained  attempts  at  small-Ulk  **  both 
went  off  to  bed.  I bad  at  first  a vague  intentioo  of  teUngot 
undo  about  my  own  troiiblea,  or  at  least  of  alloiring  a osafema 
of  them  to  be  elicited  from  me;  but  now  I thought  thatperha|i, 
a fter  all,  I would  hold  my  peace.  I had  done  what  I had  ptwnW 
myself  that  I would  do,  and  could  at  least  return  to  London  vhii 
a somewhat  easier  conscience,  although  my  mission  had  turwd  ott 
a failure.  Furilier  complicatioDS  might  be  left  for  the  fotortto 
unravel ; and  very  likely  my  uncle  would  never  know  what  lianc 
Lady  Constance  Milner  had  made  of  my  life. 

[to  dk  oosTnum] 


don’t  eon-  “ Perhaps  1 should,”  I agreed  ; “ but  is  it  quite  fair  to  blame  him 
inetended  for  looking  at  things  in  a different  manner?  I don’t  think  he  is 
all  I have  ' wanting  in  courage;  but  I think  he  has  a good  deal  more  com- 
before  be  mon-sense  than  1 have.  Things  that  would  seem  natural  to  me 
>ors.  Try  woidd  seem  quite  absiinl  to  him,  and — ” 

yon  woidd  I “ In  other  words,”  ii  t Mruptcd  my  uncle,  “be  is  not  the  man  to 
You  uoiild  risk  his  life  in  tlie  hope  of  retrieving  his  honor.  There,  let  us  say 
I of  doing  ] no  more  alK)ut  it.  When  you  see  him  next,  tell  him  that  you  have 

.'d.  My  mother  ha.s 
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Ktignaot  native  (who  bw  a large  lani- 
uport)  will  CDuaent  to  hunt  with  Mr. 
ly  on  the  above  terras— Mr.  B.  to  keep 
|>ointcU  straiglit  ahead,  and  whiaiie 
lie  he  intends  to  turn  round. 


The  covey  doubles  back  in  Mr.  Bites's  face.  Not  being 
tised  to  Bitch  treatment,  Mr,  Bites  is  considerably  alaruieil. 
So  18  the  native. 


Bill.  The  native  directs 
of  Mr.  Bites  from  the 


Covey  bnuches,  and  Mr.  Bites  shuts  his  cyee  and 
mils  away,  making  a Auu  left  quartering  shot. 


The  native,  hagely  pleased. 


"The  retuni  oi  the  native,” accompanied  by  Mr.  Bites. 
(Mr.  B.,  hotenw,  invaril^  resofeea  fo  fry  it  agtrUi  ttau  time.) 


B.  tos  been  playin’  off,”  and  h i 
look  confident  and  at  home,  wben- 


Tbat  wretched  gun  goes  off  again. 

MR.  BITES  AND  DIS  HAMMERLES.S  GUX. 
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Krtier  Beware  of  counterfeits.  Askyonr 

grocer  or  drugglut  for  the  geuatue  ariicle,— 

-r**^  SuaiiT  Conn,”  Coughs.  — “Bcoipm's  Bronchial 
Tiochea  give  quick  relief.  liuUi  oiUy  in  8«*es.-[Ailc.] 


- Manufacturer,  103  Prince  St,  N.  Y., 

aendrt  Fur  Faehiou  Book  free.  SeuUyouraddre*Ww-[,4(io.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PURDY’S  PERFUUT  PEY, 

The  "EVER  READY ” 

Is  an  excellent  gold  pen  with  a f<nmtaiii  holder  that 
carries  Ink  enough  to  write  8 to  10  hours  continuously. 
“The  Ink  begins  to  flow  the  momeut  the  pen  touches 
the  paper  aud  continues,  with  even  regularity,  until 
the  writing  is  done.”— Kev.  Alfred  Taylcr.  It  is 
warranted  not  to  clog  or  get  out  of  order,  and  to  give 
satisfaction  on  30  days  trial,  or  the  money  will  be  re- 
turned. Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circnlnrs. 

JOHN  S.  PIIKDV,  S04  Brosdnay,  New  York. 

£ ^^Established  1818.^/  £ 

0 Beware  of  I B r 

.i|  pi 

E I PriM  1878  ^ § S 

1 I = a ® 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
■trengtb,  and  wholcsomeness.  More  economical  tlian 
tile  ortlinary  kinds,  and  cannot  lie  sold  in  competition 
with  the  maltittide  of  low-test,  sliort-weight,  alum  or 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  cana. 


A CLERGYMAN’S  CURE. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Graham,  Preaiding  Elder  of 
the  U.  B.  Church  at  Eew  Haven,  IP.  T’a., 
writes  that  lie  had  been  a sufferer  from  Kryaip- 
elaa  for  twenty  years,  when  ho  was  advised  to 
try  AYXR’s  Barsaparilla  on  a remedy  for  it. 

He  did  BO,  obtained  relief  before  he  liad  used 
half  of  the  first  bottle,  continued  taking  It.  and, 
when  he  had  used  tlireo  bottles,  found  himself 
“completely  cured  of  the  tormenting  disease.” 
This  Wits  after  ho  had,  unavallingly,  tried  many 
other  remedies,  and  bad  iho  treatment  of  some 
leading  physicians. 

AYER’S  SARSAPARILLA 

Is  the  most  perfect  blood-purifier  known  to 
medical  science.  It 

Pnrifles  blood  corrupted  by  Hereditary  Scrof- 
ula,  poisoned  by  Mercury,  or  tainted  by  the 
Bcqucim  of  Diphtheria,  Hcarlct  Fever,  aud 
other  Contagious  Diseases ; 

Extirpates  from  the  blood  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease implanted  by  excesses  In  living,  aud  by 
disorder  of  the  digestive  functions ; 

Invigorates  thesvstera, ciirlclics  impoverished 
blood,  re-establishes  the  harmonious  working 
of  all  the  machinery  of  life;  and 
Cures  all  maladies  resultant  from  vitiation  of 
the  blood,  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  disease. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists : Price  $1 ; i 

six  bottles  lor  (8.  | 

Tlie  Noyes  Heading;  Maeitliie. 

y f A Ask  your  Bookseller  for  it.  L.  W.  Noyes, 

iH  l/r^  ike  maker  of  ail  kinds  of  Dictionary  and 
Book  Holders,  99  and  101  W.  Monroe  St., 
\rrw  Chicago,  can  supply  you  with  everytliing 

/]  wortli  iiaving  iu  the  sliaite  of  a Btstk- 
/ 1 Holder.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

UHO.XXiKAPHY,  OK  PHONETIC  SHOU'T-HAND. 


For  every  new  subscripUon  for  1 884, 
at  ^1.50,  toU»« 

American 

Agriculturist 

[42  YEARS  OLDl, 

“ POES  OB  FRIENDS  r (>»  cents  for  posl- 

ajT)  and  lh°“  t^^ovetnber,  and  December  num- 

S’  of  til  year  (re^.  Send  two  2-cent  stamps  for 

SAinPl.K  COPV.  

PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY: 

COTTAHK  HOUSES.  100  Engravings 

HaIIoUK’S  SP0UTS«A.N’S  gazettekb.  TbiM 



JUST  PUBLISHED: 

HOOSIEB  SCHOOLJIASTEB.  (Eggleston’a). . .$!.» 
MYSTEBY  of  METBOPOLISVILLE. 

THEBMOSTATIC  i-VuUBATOB.  (Keuwick’s.)...66c. 

IN  PRESS: 

MRS.  EIXIOTrs  HOUSEWIFE JJ  “ 

HOUSEHOLD  • 

NEW  REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE 
SPORTSMAN’S  COMPANION. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  lll.istrated  with  new 
enerviue^  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books, 
and  over  eighty  Illustrations.  Price  Ten  Ceiita 

rural  catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages, 

different  publications  on  Out-door  Life,  m Hlustra 
tioiis.  Sent  oil  receipt  of  6 cents  for  postage. 

Orange  Jmfl  Co.,  Daiid  W.Jndil,^^,. 

Publishers  and  Importers  of  All  YVorks 
PertHlnlnK  to  Kural  LUe. 

7.51  BROADWAV,  NEWJfORK^ 

I«<iyOKKR’S  BrrXKRS,”  THE  OLD- 
K est  and  Best  Stoniacli  p""*™  d 

unequalled  for  their  medicinal  "n 

for  tlieir  fineness  as  a I® 

Oitarts  and  Pints.  1..  st., 

Maiinfacinrer  and  John  b , 

N.V,  P.O.Box  1029. 


H.  COLEMAN,  PRINCIPAL. 


OOShotCun 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 

Eto. 


At.  Bakisu  P..wi)kk  Co.,  106  W’all  Street,  N.  Y. 
Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

T 1 E J E ft  laxative  and  refreshing 

I A llfl  A K 

I n If  I rl  II  To’’  Constipation, 

bile,  headactie,  hemorrlioiiis, 

I - , ^ , pp  . , cereltral  congestion.  Ac. 
^ n I t ^ Prepared  by  E.  GKILl,ON. 


^ tkVKt'KNT)  NEW  SET  OK  CARDS.  CUTOUT. 
4 %’AMKS  } A G.  BASSETT’.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEYVAKK,  new  JEK8EY. 

20  minutes  of  New  York.  Scholanbip,  $4(1.  Slt- 
iiat ions  for  Graduates  a Sp^talty.  Nation»l  pirfrewte, 
Write  for  Circular.  T.  W.  PALMS,  SetreUg. 

harper  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Jtut  Publiahed: 

I. 

Anthony  Trollopt’i 
AUTOBIOeRAPIIV. 

an  autobiography.  By  imasj 

Trollops.  With  a Portrait.  Library  Editioii, 
1 2nio,  Cloth,  11.25.  Also,  4to,  Paper,  20  ana 

It  Is  most  loterestliig  and  delightfal  rudlni.  H 
Trollope  kept  his  secreU  with  frieDditnd  icqwlni- 
ances  while  he  lived,  he  has  been  tbsobuly  nn^ 
served  in  this  posthumous  pnhllcatlon.  Tbe  ntylek 
of  course,  unmistakably  his  ‘1' "H;; 

uerisms  which  we  begin  to  like 
lost  him:  and  the  fulness  of  his 
the  candid  opinions  he  expresses  as  to  hb  notek 
give  sttch  personal  charm  to  tb*  narrattw  n 

has  immortaliaed  Boswell’s  " 

ried  onward  irresistiltly  from  chapter  to 

can  almost  imagine  that  we  ate  once  more 

witli  the  man,  while  in  agreeable 

hiograpblcal  works  which  have  recently  achared  i 

S!Sf  notoriety,  there  is 

lug  that  is  uupleaBaully  personal -Londoa  Tmo. 

II. 

A NEW  NOVEL 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Dod?e  Clib.” 

A CASTLE  IN  SMIl 

By  JAMES  DE  MIllE, 

Illnstrated  by  E.  i-  O’®**' 

8 VO,  Pxper*  ^0  centa. 

Xo.  615  in  Harper’s  Libran/  of 

Alao,  Clolb, 

III. 

motley. 

- i^ulAtliroP 


de  la  Facnlte  de  Paris. 

AMII  I ftEI  2T,  rue  iiambiiteau,  Puris. 

h n M I II  IM  Sold  by  ail  Druggists 

Ulll  E.kU  II  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  aud  never 
produces  irritation. 

J.  LEA.CH, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

86  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Standard  American  aud  Si)rliig-back  Diaries  on  hand 
all  the  year.  Leach’s,  Ksterbrook’s,  GllIoU’s, 
Perry’s,  and  Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 


/fjk-i  THE  ANTI-STYLOORAPH  PEN 

1^  I Is  NOT  a stylograph  or  point  writer,  but  a true  pcu.  S«’nd  for  tirculs 
■ J = • stationers. 

JL  • THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.,  8 Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

ROYAL  QOLD ! SOLID  CASES  !I^ 

AMERICAN  MOVEMENT, 

Stem  Winding  Watch 

For  Only  35.00  2 2 2 
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BE  AN  ECONOMIST. 

Wbicb  Id  prMperity  a difllcalt  task. 

\V  bile  In  advoraity  1 1 becomes  an  easy  and  ueceisaary  one. 

OUR  PRICES 


SUBSTANTIAL  DRY  GOODS, 

MILLINERY  GOODS, 
FANCY  GOODS, 

HOUSEPURNISHING  GOODS. 


ORDERS  BY  lYEAIL 


SA.HPLKS  UV  lUAlL  FKICI*:. 

EDW’D  RIDLEY  & SONS, 

309,311,311A,to  317  Grand  St.; 

58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,  acd  70  I 59,61,63 

ALLEN  STREET;  l ORCHARD  STREET, 

M:\«'  YOltK. 

^ERY  LADY 


Le  Boutillier  Brothers, 

Of  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Cm.MaCt  d 

FUR  DEPARTMENT. 

\V  e are  ott'eriiig  a cliuiee  ul  Seal- 

J'kiii  Cloaks,  Doluiaiis,  and  ulher  line  I'u:' 
of  our  own  inanufaeture  ; uUo,  a fine  ^;o.  k 
of  Triuuuin^  Furs. 

ibtoaAvai|  I Oil.’ .'I . 


Wm'ii-'SlfjlhlGUtjES 


' in, in, I Ciuitiev,  UiureU.-  nni' 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SUNRISE  IN  BROOKLYN. 

"Say  to  all  that  ilie  eanj|)ai"n  of  ISSd  opi-n.-^  in  Hrouklyn  to-niorrow  iiKjriiin''  at  sunri.<e,  and 
that  the  Vouiil;  Ili'tnoerats,  lia\ iiifr  drawn  the  sword,  will  not  return  it  to  its  sheath  until  the 
ni.ii  lial  niit.'ie  of  a I’le-ideiilial  victory  dies  away.” — Ih  inlrix's  a- ( fjthturt  as  iJtinurralic  CanJi- 

ihlt'  fnf  Mil 


E.  J.  Deniini  & Co., 

13Uo^vj:)W.v^" 

4th  .Vvi‘.,  IMli  A:  10th  Sts.,  ISvw  York. 


A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 


I Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  Car- 
pets and  Upholstery,  Suits,  Cloaks,  Mil- 
linery and  Ribbons,  Furs, Notions, Shirts. 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 
Also  the  “STAR"  brand  of  Underwear, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities,  manufact- 
ured at  our  own  Mills  in  Nottingham, 
England,  and  celebrated  for  its  finish 
and  durability. 

DRY  ROODS  DELIVERED  FREE. 

1>UV  t.UDOS  oliDKItKl)  OF  I .S  iWllli  11 

j WII.I.  HK  S'li.i)  at  'IIIK  VKKV  I.(»\vi;sr  .mai;- 
Ki;r  j'liK  KS)  WII.I.  in-;  fokw.vkdkd  to  any 


Gill  AVE,  VXD  ST. 

CATALOGUE 

in  My. 

SEN’O  VS  vont  ADDliKS.s  .AND  WK  WILL 
MAIL  VOF  A OATALOOVK, 

FREE  OF  CIBCE, 

OISI'I.AVINO  Till:;  LATKST  NoVFLTIEs  I\  .MIL- 
l.I.NEKY  ooolis,  losTVMES,  AND  CLOAKS, 
l AM  V (.OOIJS,  I NDEUWEAK.  A. . 

H.  O’NEILL  & CO., 

321  TO  329  6th  Ave., 

AND 

101  TO  111  WEST  20th  ST., 


piAlIT  PKINTINC,  PRESS  i<l.  Outfit? 
..UlAnll  Sell-inUtT.  . .Si  ript  t.viKM.iiU 
30  eOra.  .Saiiii,!,,  c.ihIh  aud  eatal.  6 
tC^~  w.  C.  KV.VNS.  fm  N.  Ninth  St..  I'hila.,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN 


itocc'iitH.  Pirparud  by  Pujtlu  Drlu  a.nd  l'mlm- 
iCAL  Co.,  Boston,  Mas?. 

^e»>d  for  '"How  to  Cure  Skin  Itisoaaes.” 

LACEMAKING.s=II 

iiiaklDK  Modem  Point,  UodIioh  and  JliicTi.mo  Lace,  also  how 
t • do  KenaluKtoil.  Arniieii.'.  and  all  other  kli.ds  of 


Baciti,  Mitteos,  Afahaiia  aud  flriy  other  iiKefnl  articlea.  IIc;w 
35'cents^Kmr'ror  niuatratod.  Prlco 

Stamping  Outfit  01  To  fall  site.  Perforated  Embrolilery 
Patteras.  Powder DlstrlCutlriB  Pad,  InstruciloosAc.  60‘>» 

Addresa  Patten  Pub.  Co.  47  Barclay  St.  N.  Y. 

aOKHAN’S  PRINTING  PRESSES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

Send  Btamps  for  Catalogue  and  state  elze  of 
PresB  wanted.  AddrcaB  J.  P.  W.  DfiiiMAN,  21 
QxaiLAN  St.,  BALTiHoax. 


2 A WEEK.  IlSaday  at  homeeuffily  made.  Costly 
Outdt  free.  Addnata  Taoa  & Co.,  Augusta,  Maine.  I 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Ca.storia  prtnnofe.s  Dige.stion 

and  overcomes  Flutiilencv.  V’oustipa- 
tiou.  Sour  Stoiuacli.  Diarrhijea.  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  lietdth  ami 
uuturul  sleep,  without  luorphiue. 


“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I refommeud  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  10  me.”  H.  A.  Akcher,  M.  D., 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

niit_Caator^ 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indi^stion, 

But_Ciii*torl^ 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorfa! 


CENTAUR  LINIIWENT— au  absolute  cure  for  Bheuuia^ 
tism.  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


Twin  Foes  to  Life 

Arc  Indigestion  and  Ckynstipation. 
Their  jirimury  symptoms  are  among  the 
most  distressiog  of  minor  human  ailments, 
and  a host  of  discuses,  speedily  resultant 
from  them,  mutually  aggravate  each  other 
and  Assail  at  once  the  whole  machinery 
of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Sour 
Stomach,  Dizziness,  Headaches, 
Bilious  Fever,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Piles,  Rneumatisni, 
Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  and  various  Skin 
Disorders,  are  among  the  symptoms 
and  maladies  caused  by  derangement  of 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  the  first  necessity  for  cure. 
Then  the  cathartic  effect  must  be  main- 
tained. in  a mild  degree,  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  a recurrence  of  costiveness, 
anti  at  the  same  time  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  stomach  must  be  stimulated  and 
bti'cngtheued. 

Ayer’s  Fills 

Accomplish  this  restorative  work  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  They  are 
searching  and  thorough,  yet  mild,  in  their 
purgative  action.  They  do  not  grii)e  the 
patient,  and  do  not  induce  a costive  re- 
action, as  is  the  effect  of  other  cathartics. 
Withal,  they  possess  special  properties, 
diuretic,  hepatic  and  tonic,  of  Ine  highest 
medicinal  value  and 

Absolutely  Cure 

All  diseases  proceeding  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  and  assiniilatorv  orgaD.s. 
The  prompt  use  of  Aybr’8  Pills  to 
correct  tlie  first  Indications  of  costive- 
ness, averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
neglect  of  that  condition  would  Inevitably 
induce.  All  Irregularities  in  the  action  of 
the  bowels  — looseness  as  well  as  consti- 
pation— are  beneficially  controlled  by 
Ayeh’s  Pills,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  digestive  organs  weakened  by  long- 
continued  dyspepsia,  one  or  two  of 
Aykr’8  Pills  daily,  after  dinner,  will  do 
more  good  than  anything  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer’S  Pills  are  the  best  of  all 
cathartic  medicines,  and  many  practition- 
ers. of  the  highest  standing,  customarily 
prescribe  them. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  A/er  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Analytical  Chemists] 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


LIEBIG  COMPANYS  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  An  invalnable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  grateful.”— See  “Medical  Press,” "Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Jonmal,”  Ac. 

CAUTION Genniue  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 

Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
La)>el.  This  caotion  la  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  subsututes  being 
in  the  market, 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  bad  of  all  Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and  Cheniisu.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO., » Fencburch 
Avenue,  Loudon,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  In  New  York  by  PARK  A TILPORD, 

SMITH  A VANDEKBEEK,  ACKER,  MERHALL,  A 

CONDIT.  McKesson  a ROBBINS,  H.  K.  a F.  B. 

TIIUUBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  8CUIEPFELIN  A CO. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


riding 


son  aa  with  two.^-.^’^  ✓Tbe  Mprinn 

lengthen  and  shorten  recording  to  thp  weiaht 
they  enrry.  £«iuaUy  wen  adapted  to  ronghoonntrY 
roade  and  hne  Irivea  of  ciUe^  Mannfaotnred  and 
sold  by  all  theleadingCarrlageBuUdereaiidDsaienL 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Eni£«mABB0n  BUGGY  CO 

HiBPEe’S  PIBIODm. 

JPer  Yean 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE «(. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 00 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  Sf^UARB  LIBRARY, 


HARPER  k BltOTHEOS,  Franklin  Square,  If.  f. 

C/\  Large  New  Gold,  Sliver,  Ac.  Ctaromo  0«rds.i>oU 
OV  alike,  name  ou,  10c.  L.  Jone«  A Co.,Kaau^. Y.  ' 
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WASH  I W 9'^°' 


rAK£  [ 

IN  A eox.  If; 


HEFon« 

C«oKeo 


NOME  a;aoc 
<07Ttcrro/v  Sri 


1 leccnUB'fi 


M^J^Vjcfgyiiuawt 

P'1  I TO reeamnt^ttVr  Is 

Ijm  Hilling  M 


Tavor  d it  that  1 em  uttfnii  Ai^ 
must  be  Eittidioui  iDdtd.«]ia  Is  not 
kaii*ried.5iihit.  ^ 


Ab  recominendrf  bj  the  grn^  Engltah 
antborlty  on  the  Skin, 


Prea,  of  the  Royel  Col,  of  Snrgeone,  EDgltnd. 

• n'''i«d®  i"  S.n"lkin  '"w"” ' u,':K*?h“  Sf  ""S?™ 

PEARS’  SOAP 

IB  ep<«inlly  prepared  for  the  delicate  ?][ 

complexion  luaiirod, 


inoiiKMit, 


'tew ; reckon  I 


15  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


Sealskin  Sacqiies  and  Cloaks; 
Fur-lined  Garments; 

Fur  Trimmings,  Muflfs,  and  Collars. 

A COMPLE-IE  ASbOUTMaNT,  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


NATURAL  BITTERWATW 


jd  \vi;i  receivi 


,if.  Cure*  conaMpatlon,  head 
rrhal  dl».,rderB  of  etoroai*  * 

srxsfs^isss^ 


LOW’S  PERFUMERY 


A.ND 


raoM 

Photograph*  of 
M H.  SELBY. 

Cardinglon,  O. 
Before  and  After 
Ublng  Benton’* 
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great  bitterness.  Tbo  attack  was,  of  course,  intended  to 
iiijnre  Mr.  EsTi'  in  the  pending  election,  and  was  an  eccle- 
siastical interference  with  elections  which  is  happily  very 
unusual  in  this  country.  If,  however,  it  should  become 
couiinon,  if  clergymen  as  clergymen  should  engage  during 
election  contests  in  opposing  and  advocating  candidates 
upon  sectarian  grounds,  the  violence  of  old  religions  dis- 
putes would  be  aroused,  and  the  situation  would  soon  lie- 
coine  intolenable.  Bishop  McQuaid,  as  a citizen  of  Now 
York,  ought  to  remember  that  to  intro<lnce  sectarian 
controversies  into  political  debates,  however  artfully  it 
may  be  done,  is  wantonly  to  promote  public  disturbance, 
and  to  invito  the  severe  coudemuatiou  of  all  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizens. 

There  is  but  one  plea  to  be  urged  for  such  a course,  and 
j that  is  that  the  man  who  takes  it  is  convinced  that  re- 
' ligious  differences  should  be  submitted  to  party  judgment 
at  the  polls.  This  opinion,  honestly  held,  would  acquit  a 
man  of  in.sincerity,  while  it  would  convict  him  of  incredible 
I want  of  common -sense  and  common  humanity,  and  an 
I absolnte  infidelity  to  the  fundamental  American  principle 
1 of  civil  and  religions  liberty.  In  provoking  such  a debate 

I as  this  question  involves,  Bishop  SIcQi'aiu  seems  to  ns  to 

' show  neither  sagacity  as  an  ecclesiastic  nor  patriotism  as 
I a citizen. 


[ HENRY  IRVING. 

1 Tiierk  was  no  doubt  of  the  impression  produced  by  Mr. 

Henry  Irving  upon  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
' It  was  that  of  a consummate  master  of  his  art,  of  a train^ 
' and  resolute  ability  to  overcome  even  natural  obstacles, 
and  to  extort  an  almo.st  protesting  admiration.  That  the 
effect  of  his  acting  was  very  great  is  undeniable,  and  it  was 
the  more  striking  that  it  was  achieved  in  a melodrama  of 
accumulating  horrors  in  which  the  whole  weight  and  inter- 
est are  sustained  by  himself. 

It  is,  indeed,  always  fair  to  assume  that  a man  does  not 
■ rise  to  the  chief  position  in  his  profession  without  unusual 
" gifts.  There  may  be  characteristics  and  qualities  which 

* are  net  universally  acceptable,  but  there  must  be  a com- 
).  manding  force  which  is  undeniable.  This  is  especially  true 

of  the  theatre,  because  the  canons  of  criticism  upon  acting 
t are  undetiued.  As  with  oratory,  the  most  simple  and  col- 
s loqnial  style  and  the  most  elaborate  and  artiticial  are  vindi- 

* cated  by  the  genius  of  the  actor. 

, III  the  affluence  and  perfection  of  the  stage  macliinery, 

I and  all  the  accessories  and  appointments,  Mr.  Irving’s 
drama  will  suggest  Wagner’s  opera.  His  idea  of  proper 
histrionic  effect  is  an  ensemble.  Acting  is  largely  a realistic 
art,  and  when  the  interpreter  transfers  the  arena  from  a 
reading-de.sk  to  the  stage,  he  invokes  new  conditions,  the 
ij  reason  and  force  of  which  he  must  thoroughly  master.  In 

^ a hall,  seated  at  a table,  Mrs.  Kemble,  by  modulation  of 

voice  and  subtle  suggestion  of  mimicry,  may  Huinmon  the 
persons  of  As  You  Like  It.  But  if  the  drama  is  to  be  repre- 
■ sented,  the  forest  of  Arden  must  be  seen  by  something  cLse 
^ than  the  mind's  eye.  This  principle,  carried  out  fully  and 
a logically,  is  the  princi|)le  of  Mr.  Irving,  the  scene,  how- 
* ever,  dominated  always  by  an  imperious  and  adequate  per- 
" souality.  Every  one  must  wish  well  to  such  artistic  skill, 
J fidelity,  and  comprehension. 


LORD  LORNE  LEAVES  CANADA. 

IB  Lori>  Lorne  and  the  Princess  Loi'I.sk  have  gone  from 
Canada,  and  are  probably  heartily  glad  that  their  exile  is 
over.  The  Princess  has  evidently  never  liked  Canada,  and 

* the  unfortunate  accident  which  liefell  her  there  two  years 
A ago  can  not  have  propitiated  her  regard.  The  appoint- 
ment was  a piece  of  the  Bkaconsfiei.u  pyrotechnical  states- 

* mauship,  the  tawdry  sensationalism  of  which  intelligent 
- Englishmen  who  then  thought  Dlsraeu  so  “deuced  clev- 

er”  must  be  now  a little  a.shauied. 

I If  Lord  Lorne  Inwl  not  been  a quiet  and  sensible  gentlo- 

II  man,  who  was  content  to  fill  a perfunctory  place  as  head 
of  the  government,  but  had  conducted  himself  in  the  Bea- 

j CONSFIELD  spirit  and  fashion,  he  might  have  made  a great 
(,  deal  of  mischief.  “Showy”  and  “ dashing”  and  “ brilliant” 
» statesmanship,  especially  when  undertaken  for  peisoiial  or 

* party  aggrandizement,  is  dangerous  statesmanship.  Bea- 
CON8FIF.LD  was  praised  as  the  savior  of  British  prestige. 
But  much  of  his  work  is  already  undone.  England  under 
Beaconsfif.ld  is  already  like  a story  of  John  Bull  in  the 
hands  of  Caguostro,  and  the  contemporary  caricatures  in 
Punch  throughout  his  long  career  are  still  the  shrewdest 
and  best  comments  upon  the  clever  politician. 

Lord  Lorne  has  been  apparently  a satisfactory  Governor, 
and  leaves  with  the  good  wishes  of  Canada.  But  doubtless 
the  country  would  prefer  that  the  old  way  bo  followed 
hereafter,  and  that  the  experiment  of  royalty  in  the  prov- 
ince be  not  tried  again.  It  may  be  true,  as  Beaconsfield 
I believed,  that  Englishmen  in  the  provinces  like  to  be  hum- 
bugged, but  the  particular  humbug  of  a second-hand  royalty 
they  have  certainly  outgrown. 


I RATS  VEIiSUS  THE  CAT. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  a Democratic  paper  in  Ohio, 
• has  bitterly  opposed  Mr.  Pendleto.n  for  his  advocacy  of 
, administrative  reform,  and  objects  to  the  expense  of  the 
Commission  as  adding  to  the  public  burdens.  The  Pough- 
keepsie  Eagle,  a Kepublican  paper  in  New  York,  attacks  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  State  fbr  entailing  a similar  ex- 
pense upon  the  tax-payers.  As  a shrewd  critic  well  says, 
I the  rats  object  to  the  muster’s  feeding  a cat. 

A little  refiectioii  would  show  the  Eagle  that  the  neces- 
sary tendency  of  the  spoils  s.vstem  is  to  the  multiplication 
of  offlees  and  emolnmcnts.  Garfielo  pointed  this  out,  and 
the  records  of  the  service  are  full  of  the  proof.  A commit- 
tee of  experts  reported  that  in  some  divisions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  at  Washington,  the  force  was 
sometimes  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  as  large  as  was 
necessary,  and  they  recommended  that  half  of  the  whole 
force  employed  should  be  dismissed,  not  evading  the  plain 
conclusion  that  the  extravagance  was  due  to  the  system 
of  appointment  by  political  favoritism.  The  Jay  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  at  the  Custom-house  in  New  York  recom- 


mended that  one-fifth  of  the  persons  employed  be  dismissed. 
Their  view  of  the  cause  of  the  situation  was  the  same. 

The  money'  paid  to  the  physician  by  a hard-working  mau 
is  not  wasted.  It  is  returned  to  him  and  his  family  a hun- 
dredfold. The  small  expense  to  the  public  Treasury  of  the 
State  Commission  will  bo  returned  in  the  same  way.  Re- 
publicans may  honestly  hold  that  as  a reform  party  the 
Democratic  is  less  promising  than  the  Republican;  but  to 
attack  it  for  passing  the  reform  bill  in  New  York,  and  the 
Democratic  Governor  for  signing  it,  is  to  imply  that  Re- 
publicau  arguments  or  Kepublicau  wits  were  exhausted. 


A GLIMPSE  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

A careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  political  situation 
in  Maryland  will  be  found  upon  another  page,  written  by  a 
person  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  secret  and  dark 
ways  of  Democratic  politics  in  that  State.  Maryland  has 
been  so  long  held  firmly  in  the  Democratic  vise  that  it  is 
well  to  study  this  article,  and  to  reflect  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  domination  to  which  that  party  hopes  to  subject  the 
country. 

Wherever  an  effort  is  made  within  the  Democratic  party 
to  change  this  system,  it  is  speedily  crushed.  In  Ohio  the 
mere  identification  of  his  name  with  reform  has  fatally  in- 
jured Mr.  Pendleton  with  his  party.  In  New  York  the 
party  depends  for  succejjs  upon  the  favor  of  John  Kelly. 
In  Massachusetts  its  effort  of  a few  years  since  for  reform 
ended  in  the  supreme  dictatorship  of  Butler.  Iu  Mary- 
land Governor  Hamilton  has  been  ostracized  because  ho 
ventured  to  denounce  Democratic  dishonesty. 

The  article  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  iu  cur- 
rent political  history. 


MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  ON  NUMBERS. 

Mu.  Matthew  Arnold  is  a man  whose  words  are  worth 
heeding.  In  the  highest  sense  he  is  a critic,  a man  who 
looks  at  humau  society  with  shrewd  insight  and  sympathy, 
and  with  great  familiarity  with  human  experience  and 
thought  as  recorded  in  literature.  The  disposition  to 
“ nag”  such  a man  because  he  has  said  some  things  about 
this  country  which  are  not  agreeable,  and  which  were  said 
abstractly  and  without  pcraonal  observation,  is  amusing, 
but  not  especially  creditable.  It  is  a sign  of  that  peculiar 
sensitiveness  which  was  so  indignant  with  Mrs.  Trollope 
that  it  wont  far  to  justify  her  taunts. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  lecture  upon  Numbers  was  a plea  for  the 
toleratiou  of  the  luiuority,  and  against  the  doctrine  that  the 
nmjority,  as  a majority,  must  be  right.  The  rule  of  the 
majority  is  a convenient  and  necessary  device,  os  an  alter- 
native of  brute  force.  When  argument  is  exhausted,  and 
a decision  must  be  made,  the  majority  shows  simply  the 
preponderance,  not  the  correctness,  of  opinion,  and  it  may 
often  afipear  that  the  majority  decided  wrong. 

There  is  no  magic,  but  a possibly  dangerous  deception,  iu 
numbers.  This  Mr.  Arnold  pointed  out  with  that  clearness 
and  charm  of  style  and  richne.ss  of  illustration  which  belong 
to  him.  His  word,  indeed,  was  as  friendly,  and  of  much 
the  same  import,  as  that  of  Lord  Coleridge  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Size  is  not  in  itself  a virtue,  said  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Numbers  are  not  inspired,  said  Mr.  Arnold.  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Arnold’s  experience  at  Chickering  Hall,  which  is 
a much  larger  room  than  those  to  which  he  is  aeeiistomed. 
will  show  him  the  necessity  of  a louder  tone,  for  no  hearer 
would  willingly  ini.ss  any  part  of  the  discourse  of  one  of 
the  great  living  mastei-s  of  the  English  language. 


PERSONAL. 

The  present  rage  for  yellow  gowns  and  other  yellow  articles  of 
dress  leads  an  esteemed  correspondent  of  this  journal  to  observe 
that  ladies  who  are  indulging  in  the  craze  might  remember  that 
the  women  whom  Rubkn.s  and  other  masters  have  given  to  the 
world  in  yellow  gowns  and  yellow  locks  do  not  change  their  com- 
plexions. Everything  is  permanent  in  those  fine  old  portraits; 
once  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  a face  is  always  in  har- 
mony. But  a living  woman’s  complexion  is  of  various  shades  at 
various  times,  and  sometimes  does  not  harmonize  at  all  with  fash- 
ionable Mandarin  yellow. 

— An  accomplished  woman,  whose  earlier  life  was  spent  as  a 
missionary  in  Africa,  tells  this  story:  “A  Zulu  chief,  with  six  or 
eight  wives,  was  invited  to  embrace  Christianity.  After  ascer- 
taining the  range  of  Christian  precepts  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
he  asked  if  the  Bible  expressly  asserted  that  a man  should  have 
but  one  wife.  The  missionary  was  compelled  to  confess  that  his 
sacred  book  did  not  contain  any  injunction  in  so  many  words,  add- 
ing, however,  that  Christians  practiced  monogamy  for  very  good 
reasons  of  their  own.  “ I think  they  are  right,”  replied  the  tawny 
son  of  Africa ; “ it  makes  more  peace  in  a house  to  have  only  one 
wife.”  His  conversion  to  Christianity  was  soon  announced. 

— i^me  Oxford  dons  were  discussing  the  sex  of  George  Flem- 
ing, author  of  the  novel  Kismet,  and  step-daughter  of  .Mr.  Kugk.vk 
Bksson,  of  Rome.  They  decided  that  certain  passages  in  that 
work  could  have  been  written  only  by  a man,  and,  in  order  to  lie 
confirmed  in  their  opinion,  they  sent  an  invitation  to  dinner  to  the 
writer  through  her  publishers.  At  the  appointed  time  she  floated 
into  the  room,  a sweet  and  charming  vision  in  claret  silk  and  lux- 
uriant blonde  tresses. 

— A distinguished  editor  and  author  of  this  city  remarked  the 
other  day  that  last  winter  he  never  spent  a single  evening  at  any 
social  gathering  or  place  of  amusement  outside  of  his  own  house. 
He  was  too  busy,  and  most  nights  he  worked  in  his  library  till  two 
o’clock  iu  the  morning. 

— After  achieving  the  incomparable  success  that  attended  his 
first  appearance  in  this  country,  Mr.  Hknrv  Irvino  is  not  likely  to 
reduce  himself  to  commonplacenesa  by  heeding  the  injunctions  of 
those  omniscient  critics  who  affect  to  despise  what  they  call  his 
idiosyncrasies.  It  is  melancholy  to  consider  what  an  actor  of  his 
singularly  ripened  genius  would  become  should  he  put  himself 
through  a course  of  newspaper  dramatic  training. 

—A  New  York  merchant  relates  an  incident  concerning  the  last 
hours  of  Margaret  Fui.lkr,  who  peri.shed  at  sea,  not  far  from  Fire 
Island.  His  summer  residence  at  that  time  was  on  the  I^mg  Isl- 
and shore,  and  after  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  vessel,  a passenger 
who  had  been  washed  ashore  said  : “ The  last  I saw  of  Margarrt 
Fuller  she  was  standing  on  the  deck  just  before  the  ship  went 
down,  her  baby  in  her  arms,  her  husband  at  her  side,  and  her  hand 
upon  the  head  of  a beautiful  Italian  girl,  who,  kneeling  beside  her, 
bemoaned  the  cruel  fate.Uuit  was  to  prevent  her  from  being  bur- 
ied in  consecrated  ground.  ‘But,’  said  Maroarxt  Fuller,  ‘you 
believe  in  prayer;  say  your  prayers,  and  everything  will  come 
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right.’  ” A few  hours  after  hearing  the  incident,  the  merchant 
instituted  a search  for  the  body  of  the  Italian  girl,  and  found  it 
wrapped  in  sea  weed,  the  right  hand  grasping  firmly  the  beads 
that  she  had  piously  counted.  He  caused  her  to  be  buried  with 
the  ceremonies  of  her  Church,  in  a plot  of  land  specially  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  and  Makgarct  Fuller’s  prediction  was  fulfilled, 

— Mr.  Samuel  Mobley,  M.P.,  agrees  with  John  Wesley  that  an 
idle  Church  is  a dishonorable  Church,  and  does  not  believe  “in 
resting  merely  upon  the  doings  of  the  pulpit,  for  the  world  would 
thus  never  be  converted.  I rather  look  for  a large  accession  of 
the  lay  clement,  particularly  of  woman’s  service  in  its  unobtrusive 
yet  powerful  form.  ’ 

— One  of  the  channiug  features  of  the  Christma-s  Harper’s  will 
Ih)  a Christmas  poem,  “ The  Kingdom  of  the  Child,”  by  Mrs. 
Frances  L.  Mace,  to  which  Mrs.  Jk.ssie  C.  Shepherd  adds  one  of 
her  delightful  pictures  of  children.  Mrs.  Mace,  who  lives  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  is  not  widely  known  as  a poet  because  she  has  pub- 
lished no  volume  of  verse ; but  she  has  contributed  to  Harper's 
Magazine  within  the  last  few  years  several  poems  which  reach  a 
very  high  mark. 

— It  is  said  to  be  very  noticeable  how  the  politics  of  the  poor 
who  have  any  politics  at  all  consist  of  ideas  bearing  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  getting  at  the  wealth  of  “the  upper  classes.”  The 
first  glimmering  of  political  interest  among  thousands  of  people 
takes  just  this  form  of  rapacious  greed. 

— In  Southern  Russia,  when  a cow  dies  of  the  plague,  its  owner 
is  compelled  under  heavy  penalties  to  take  the  dead  animal  to  a 
public  crematory,  together  with  the  refuse  and  fodder  of  the  in- 
fected stable.  Both  the  cattle  plague  and  diphtheria  are  ptrma- 
neiitly  establishetl  in  that  country. 

— The  Yegetarian  Society,  which  consists  of  men  who  eschew 
meat,  iias  issued  from  Manchester  its  thirty-sixth  annual  address, 
in  which  it  sends  heaity  greetings  and  warmest  thanks  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe  where  vegetarians  are  assembled.  “We  can  say  that 
we  make  progress.  We  are  advancing  on  the  whole  line.” 

— The  annual  “lion  sermon"  was  preached  in  a London  church 
on  Che  16tb  of  October.  The  service  originated  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  when  tlie  Lord  Mayor  was  suddenly  confronted  by 
a lion  while  travelling  in  the  East.  Being  unarmed,  the  distin- 
guished civilian  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  for  deliverance; 
whereupon  the  beast  eyed  him  calmly,  and  left  him  peaceably. 
The  Lord  Mayor  resolved  to  commemorate  his  escape  by  bequeath- 
ing a sum  of  money  for  such  an  annual  service,  and  this  year  the 
preacher’s  text  was : “ The  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger,  but 
they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.” 

— The  Paris  burglar  is  said  to  prefer  music  to  the  drama,  and 
often  to  be  a member  of  the  claque  at  opera  bouffe,  sometimes 
being  able  to  whistle  the  Mascotte  from  the  first  note  to  the  last. 
He  finds  little  difficulty  in  wheedling  the  average  concierge,  who, 
though  honest,  is  lazy,  careless,  aud  saucy. 

— In  the  Hungarian  dance  called  the  Csardas  each  couple  dances 
apart,  and  scarcely  moves  from  its  position.  The  gentleman  holds 
his  partner  with  both  hands  by  the  wrists,  turns  her  rapidly  around, 
and  finally  lets  her  go,  when  they  dance  face  to  face.  The  music 
is  slow  at  first,  but  becomes  faster  and  faster.  On  the  last  public 
occasion  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  saw  this  dance  he  said  to 
the  crowd  in  the  ball-room,  “ I thank  you  very  much  ; these  have 
been  delightful  days,  which  I shall  ever  remember  with  pleasure.” 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  Norwich, 
England,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  created  some  interest  by  an- 
nouncing that  be  was  not  altogether  orthodox  either  in  his  younger 
days  as  a Quaker  or  in  his  present  days  as  a Churchman.  To  a 
certain  extent  he  hated  orthodoxy,  “for  it  is  often  a parasitic  plant 
that  preys  on  the  vitals  of  Cliristianity.” 

— ^Though  conducted  with  utmost  decorum,  Tourou^neet’s  fu- 
neral, with  its  two  hundred  thousand  witnesses  and  participants, 
was  regarded  in  St.  Petersburg  as  a successful  demonstration 
against  tlie  authorities.  The  gorgeous  car  that  bore  the  great 
novelist’s  body  bad  a canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  surmounted  by  plumes 
of  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  coffin  was  covered  with  a golden  pall 
strewn  with  wreaths  and  flowers.  The  wreath-bearing  deputations 
from  all  parts  of  Russia  made  a procession  a mile  long. 

— “Ireland  needs  to  be  informed,”  writes  Mr.  John  Bright; 
“ but  a large  portion  of  Ireland  is  not  willing  to  learn.  I believe 
in  just  measures,  and  in  their  effect,  and  in  time  and  patience,  and 
I am  ready  to  hope,  and  even  to  believe,  that  within  a reasonable 
period  we  .shall  see  a change  for  the  better  in  Irish  affairs.” 

— An  esteemed  foreign  contemporary,  in  its  review  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  Cat  Show,  notes  incidentally  that  the  exhibition  may 
possibly  help  to  dissipate  the  notion  that  keeping  cats  is  a weak- 
ness or  fondness  peculiar  to  old  maids,  for  the  list  of  contributors 
shows  that  spinsters  are  not  so  many  as  one  in  six  of  the  whole 
number. 

— The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  declares  that  in  his  judgment  no  act 
of  the  lust  session  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  mure  pleasing  to 
God  tlian  the  rejection  of  the  bill  authorizing  marriage  with  a de- 
ceased wife’s  sister.  “ It  was  really  a bill  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  its  adoption  would  have  been  subversive  of 
purity  aud  of  the  peace  of  families,  and  disasti-ous  to  the  safety  of 
the  national  institutions,  and  perhaps  of  the  monarchy  itself.” 

— After  his  six  years’  service  in  command  of  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar,  the  citizens  of  that  rock  desired  to  present  a testimonial 
of  their  regard  to  Lord  Napier.  In  view,  however,  of  “ the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a suitable  present  to  his  lordship,”  they  gave  his 
wife,  Lady  Napier,  a handsome  gold  bracelet,  on  whose  massive 
band  her  monogram  and  coronet  appear  in  brilliants  and  pearls. 
The  proceeding,  in  this  shape,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  en- 
tire family. 

— Pope  is  said  to  have  been  but  twelve  years  old  when  he  wrote 
the  poem,  now  a household  word,  beginning 

“ Happy  the  man  whose  winh  aud  care,” 
which  is  variously  called  an  “Ode  on  Solitude”  and  “The  Quipt 
Life.”  Mr.  Abbey,  however,  who  has  made  for  the  Christmas 
number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  a series  of  a dozen  drawings  for 
this  twenty-line  poem,  catches  its  spirit  in  making  the  happy  man 
an  elderly  gentleman  of  several  times  twelve  years  old,  for  the 
child-poet  had  indeed  a “prophetic  soul”  by  which  he  projected 
himself  into  mature  life.  The  illustrations  are,  in  fact,  episodes 
in  the  rural  life  of  England,  perhaps  not  the  less  characteristic  be- 
cause seen  through  an  American  eye. 

— That  Robert  Burns  (observes  a late  writer),  in  his  pursuit  of 
social  intercourse,  sometimes  drank  to  excess,  can  not  be  denied ; 
but  that  he  was  a habitual  drunkard  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  founded  upon  the  fact — to  which  his  wife 
and  those  who  best  knew  him  testify — that  he  was  never  known 
to  drink  to  excess  in  his  own  house.  No  one  who  goes  to  Dum- 
fries, and  who  drinks  to  the  immortal  memory  of  the  bard  in  the 
Globe  Tavern,  need  be  troubled  with  “compunctious  visiting8”on 
tlie  ground  that  he  is  oommemorating  the  fatal  orgies  of  a con- 
firm^ Bacchanalian.  The  sentimental  prudery  that  affects  ab- 
horrence of  the  name  of  Bur.vs  because  certain  lordlings  gave  him 
the  cold  shoulder  in  the  streets  of  Dumfries  ought  to  be  rerainde<l 
that  it  was  for  his  political  far  more  than  for  life  social  excesses 
that  he  was  made  a martyr  in  his  later  days.  The  house  when 
Mrs.  BUR.N.S  (Jane  Armour)  lived  till  her  death,  in  1834,  is  now  ten- 
anted by  the  master  of  an  industrial  seliool  which  is  built  on  ad- 
joining land.  Another  house,  in  whose  iwrlor  Burns  played  with 
his  children,  and  in  on6  of  whose  bedrooms  he  died,  is  still  au  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  pilgrims. 
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CHAPTER  X.XIV. 

I AM  PLACID  IN  A PAINITL  POSITIO.V. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  my  uncle  and  I,  of  course,  went  to 
church  in  the  morning.  The  old  square  pew  in  which  we  sat,  with 
its  worm-eaten  boards,  its  green  baize  curtain  above  them,  and 
its  shabby  cushions  and  hassocks ; the  faint,  musty  smell,  for 
which  partly  damp  and  partly  the  remains  of  our  decaying  an- 
cestors were  responsible  ; the  village  choir  in  the  gallery,  bawling 
out  “I  will  arise'’  to  the  accompaniment  of  various  musical  in- 
struments, which  had  always  been  dimly  associated  in  my  childish 
imagination  with  King  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  image  of  gold— all 
these  things  brought  back  vividly  to  me  the  days  of  my  boyhood ; 
days  that  seemed  far  more  remote  then  than  they  do  now.  I am 
afraid  my  mind  was  a good  deal  more  occupied  with  memories 
and  vain  regrets  than  with  the  prayera  and  the  Rector’s  subsequent 
homily. 

This,  like  all  his  discourses,  w’as  constructed  upon  time-honored 
and  unvarying  lines.  Firstly : What  was  so-and-so  * Was  it  this  ? 
— No.  Was  it  that  ? — No.  Was  it  something  else  altogether  im- 
probable 1 — Again,  no.  What,  then,  was  it  • Which  led  to  the 
agreeable  discovery  that,  after  all.  It  was  very  much  what  the  un- 
tutored mind  would  have  pronounced  it  to  be  at  first  sight.  Sec- 
ondly ; How  was  this  doctrine  illustrated  by  examples  from  Holy 
Writ » Examples  from  Holy  Writ,  numerous,  and  more  or  less  ap- 
posite, followed.  Finally,  brethren,  how  did  this  great  truth  come 
home  to  all  of  us  ? The  unsatisfactory  conclusion  being  that  it 
ought  to  come  homo  to  us  in  many  ways ; but  that,  by  reason  of  the 
hardness  of  our  hearU,  it  didn’t. ' Then  there  was  a great  scuffling 
of  hobnailed  boots,  a great  sigh  of  relief,  and  we  were  dismissed. 

Week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  the  same  routine  was  gone 
tlirough  in  that  sleepy  hollow.  I wonder  whether  it  died  out  by 
degrees,  or  whether  it  vanished  suddenly  to  make  room  for  the 
new  ways  which  are  so  different ! Sir  Digby  and  Lady  Welby 
were  always  waiting  for  us  in  the  porch,  and  Sir  Digby  invariably 
remarked  that  the  weather  was  seasonable,  while  lidy  Welby  as 
invariably  informed  us  that  she  had  a headache;  “but  not  one  of 
my  bad  ones  to-day.’’  Then  they  got  into  their  yellow  chariot  and 
were  driven  away,  and  my  uncle  and  I walked  down  the  church- 
yard path  to  our  more  modest  equipage. 

This  was  a very  ancient  and  almost  springless  vehicle,  known 
among  the  servants  as  the  “ pheeayton,’’  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  alw.'iys  used  on  Sundays,  though  I never  saw  it  out  of 
the  coach-house  on  any  other  day  In  the  week.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  it  was  drawn  by  a young  horse,  who  had  become  fidgety, 
owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  flies  and  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  wait- 
ing, and  who  broke  into  a gallop  the  moment  that  we  had  taken  our 
seats ; the  consequence  of  which  was  that  we  made  an  abrupt  and 
undignified  exit,  clutching  our  hats  and  bouncing  about  upon  the 
slippery  leather  cushion,  while  John  coachman,  purple  in  the  face, 
tugged  at  his  reins,  and  used  words  that  he  ought  not  to  have  used. 
When  we  had  passed  through  the  park  gates,  and  the  “ pheeayton’’ 
was  progressing  at  a less  dangerous  rate  of  speed,  my  uncle  re- 
proachfully asked  John  whether  he  wanted  to  kill  us ; which  gave 
me  a good  opportunity  for  mentioning  an  idea  which  had  occurred 
to  me  during  church-time. 
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“That  horse  wants  exercise,?’  I remarked.  “Would  you  mind 
my  putting  him  into  the  dogcart  this  afternoon?  I was  rather 
thinking  of  driving  over  to  Hailsham  to  look  up  fieorge  Warren.’’ 

“Oh ! to  look  up  (Jeorge  Warren!’’  said  my  uncle,  fixing  a dis- 
agreeably steady  gaze  upon  me. 

I felt  myself  reiidening  under  this  inspection ; for  I had  been 
informed  overnight  in  his  presence  that  some  one  else  was  staying 
at  Hailsham,  and  I did  not  know  how  far  he  might  be  disposed  to 
connect  my  anxiety  with  that  circumstance.  However,  I met  his 
eyes,  and  answered  steadily,  “ Y’es ; I am  afraid  1 shall  have  to  go 
back  to  town  to-morrow,  and  I should  like  to  see  George,  as  I am 
here.’’ 

••  To  be  sure,”  answered  my  uncle,  with  a certain  dryness  of  in- 
tonation ; “ it  la  the  least  that  you  can  do,  considering  that  he  went 
all  the  way  to  Franzensliohc  to  sec  yon  last  winter.’’ 

It  was  pretty  clear  to  me  from  this  that  George’s  intentions  and 
my  own  defection  were  an  open  secret,  yet  I shrank  from  acknow- 
le<lgihg  the  truth  in  so  many  words.  My  uncle,  who  never  invited 
confidences,  said  no  more ; and  neither  then  nor  at  luncheon  after- 
wanl  did  I recur  to  a subject  Which  was  perhaps  best  left  alone. 

Certain  ill-conditioned  persons,  who  can  not  be  brought  to  allow 
Ea.st  Norfolk  has  any  natural  advantages,  ought  to  lie  compelled 
to  drive  from  Thirlby  to  Hailsham  on  a June  afternoon.  Their 
course — that  is,  If  they  took  Uie  short-cuts — wouhl  lead  them  by 
plea.sant  devious  ways  through  a country  made  fertile  by  good 
farming,  a country  of  gentle  swells  and  depressions,  of  thick  h^ge- 
rows,  and  spreading  oaks  and  hazel  copses.  Every  now  and  again 
they  would  skirt  a wide  sheet  of  glittering  water,  and  often  they 
would  catch  glimpses  of  well-timbered  park  lands  and  solid  man- 
sions of  an  unpretentious  order.  I assert — not,  indeed,  without 
fear  of  contradiction ; still,  I will  go  so  far  as  to  assert — that  there 
is  no  county  in  England  which  presents  a more  cheerfully  prosper- 
ous and  home  like  aspect  to  the  eye  than  East  Norfolk  in  fine 
weather,  nor  any  that  produces  a healthier  or  better-grown  race  of 
inhabitants.  I am  aware  that  the  ill-conditioned  persons  aforesaid 
account  for  the  latter  circumstance  by  declaring  that  all  weakly 
members  of  the  population  are  killed  off  in  early  youth  by  the 
dreadful  climate ; but  this  is  a mere  fx  parte  statement,  unsup- 
ported by  evidence. 

4fter  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  peasantry  of  this 
district  are  for  the  most  part  as  ugly  as  the  seven  capital  sins,  and 
that  their  manners  leave  something  to  be  desired.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  too,  that  the  weather,  even  in  June,  is  seldom  very 
warm.  But  that  only  makes  the  fine  days  seem  all  the  finer  when 
they  come.  The  breeze  that  rushes  to  meet  you  has  a fresh,  salt 
smell ; the  snowy  gulls,  driven  inland  Ijcfore  it,  hover  overhead, 
uttering  their  shrill,  yelping  cry ; the  outlines  of  the  distant  woods 
and  of  the  farm-houses  and  church  towers  are  cut  out  sharply 
against  the  blue  sky ; and  where  within  the  four  seas  will  you  find 
an  air  more  pure  and  invigorating  ? 

If  I did  not  enjoy  all  these  good  things  as  much  as  I might  have 
done,  it  was  because  I was  bothered  by  a pulling  horse,  and  by 
sundry  misgivings  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  step  that  I was  taking. 
When  I had  started  for  Hailsham  I had  had  it  strongly  in  my 
mind  that  I should  like  to  see  Maud ; but  now  I felt  quite  con- 
vinced that  I should  like  nothing  of  the  sort.  All  that  I wished 
was  to  hear  from  George  what  progress,  if  any,  his  suit  was  mak- 
ing; and  I was  not  so  eager  even  about  that  that  I should  have 
l)een  very  much  disappointed  to  be  told  tliat  the  whole  family  had 
gone  to  church. 

The  family,  as  it  happened,  had  gone  to  church ; but  probably 
they  had  been  let  off  with  a short  sermon,  for  I overtook  them 
marching  homeward  in  a formidable  troop,  headed  by  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  and  whipped  in  by  George,  who  said  all  that  was  proper 
in  the  way  of  surprise  and  gratification  on  recognizing  me.  I got 
down  and  shook  hands  with  a number  of  persons  of  all  ages  (of 


whom  Mauil  was  not  one),  and  accepted  Mr.  Warren’s  invitation  to 
stay  and  take  supper  with  them  when  I saw  that  he  would  Ite  of- 
fendtsi  if  I refused. 

As  soou  as  I could  do  so  consistently  with  politeness,  I fell  back 
to  the  tail  of  t'.ie  procession  to  join  George,  whom  I took  by  the 
arm  and  led  away  toward  the  neglectcil  wilderness  which  in  more 
prosperous  times  had  been  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Hailsham 
Hall.  It  was  a damp  and  doleful  pleasure-ground  enough  now — 
the  Alleys  all  moss-grown  and  choked  here  and  there  by  tangled 
undergrowth,  the  rotting  arbors  festooned  with  cobwebs,  and  the 
benches  falling,  into  the  last  stage  of  decay,  like  the  fortunes  of 
their  owner.  Seating  myself  with  precaution  upon  one  of  these, 
and  finding  that  it  aid  not  crumble  away  under  me,  I requested 
George  to  do  likewise,  and  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 

“ \Vhy  have  you  never  written  to  me,  as  you  promised  you 
would  ?’’  I asked. 

“ I was  only  to  write  if  I had  some  goo<l  news  to  give,  you 
know,’’  answered  he. 

“ And  have  you  none  ?’’ 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ Y'ou  haviui’t  asked  her,  then  ?’’ 

“Y'es,  I have;  but  it  was  no  use.  I might  have  known  that  it 
would  be  no  use.  I did  kuow  it  really  all  along:  but  it  was  just 
as  well  to  make  perfectly  sure,  I suppose.” 

George  spoke  in  his  usual  calm,  level  tones.  He  was  prodding 
holes  in  the  moist  earth  with  his  stick,  and  was  to  all  ap|>carauce 
much  interested  in  this  occupation. 

“ I’m  awftdiy  sorry  for  this,  old  fellow,”  said  I. 

He  glanced  up  at  me  for  a moment.  “ I suppose  you  mean  you 
are  sorry  for  me.  I don’t  think  you  ever  much  fancied  the  idea 
of  my  marrying  Miss  Dennison.” 

This  was  so  undeniably  tnie  that  I thought  we  would  leave  that 
point  in  abeyance,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  when  he  bad  made 
his  proposal. 

“ Oh,  ever  so  long  ago,”  he  replied ; “ soon  after  I saw  yon  at 
Franzenshuhe.  I couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  London 
without  knowing  the  worst.” 

“ But  she  is  staying  with  you  now,  isn’t  she  ?”  said  I,  thinking 
it  rather  odd  that  she  should  be  at  Hailsham,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

“ Well,  yea ; that  was  my  mother’s  doing.  My  mother  has  been 
a good  deal  upset  by  all  this,  and  by  my  change  of  planii,  and  she 
took  it  into  her  head  that,  if  I would  try  again,  it  might  all  come 
right.  Of  course  I knew  that  there  was  no  hope;  but  as  she  per- 
sisted, and  as  Miss  Dennison  very  kindly  consented  to  come  to  us,  I 
thought  I ought  to  do  my  part  I asked  her  again  yesterday,  and 
I ne^  not  say  that  I got  the  same  answer  as  Imfore,  only  it  was 
rather  more  emphatic.  She  told  me  that  if  I were  the  only  man 
in  the  world  she  couldn’t  marry  me.” 

“That  wasn’t  a very  kind  thing  to  say.”  I observed. 

“ It  was  not  said  unkindly,”  answereil  tJeorge ; “ she  only  meant 
to  make  roe  understand  that  I was  asking  fur  something  that  she 
couldn’t  possibly  give  me.  I didn’t  mind  her  putting  it  in  that 
way.” 

i was  really  sorry  for  poor  George ; but  it  was  diflicult  to  show 
any  sympathy  with  him,  though  I knew  that,  in  spite  of  his  cut- 
and-dried  manner,  he  would  have  been  glad  of  a friendly  word  or 
two.  After  we  had  both  remaine*!  silent  for  a time,  I asked  him 
what  was  the  change  of  plans  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

“I  am  going  to  Australia,”  said  George,  quietly;  “I  forgot  I 
hadn’t  told  you.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that !”  I exclaimed. 

“ Oh  yes.  I have  a cousin  out  there  who  is  doing  very  welt, 
and  he  has  often  suggested  to  me  that  I might  join  him.  Yoa 
see,  my  father  can’t  afford  to  make  an  eldest  son  of  me.  When 
he  dies,  this  place  will  have  jR)  |tjfr^^(^U^fnjI|-rvftt-| then  I don’t 
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know  how  my  mother  and  eistera  are  going  to 
lire.  I’m  sure.  I have  a small  capital,  left  me 
by  my  grandmother,  with  which  I may  manage 
to  make  my  way  in  Australia— at  all  events,  my 
cousin  thinks  so.  I might,  perhaps,  have  suc- 
ceeded at  the  bar  here  after  some  years  ; but  it 
would  have  been  a long  up-hill  grind,  and  I 
haven’t  much  heart  for  it  now.  So  it’s  all  set- 
tled,” concluded  George,  drawing  a long  breath, 

“ and  I’m  glad  of  it.” 

“ I expect  you  are  right,”  said  I,  after  a little 
consideration.  “ I don’t  believe  in  the  ccelum, 
nm  animum,  theory,  and  if  things  won’t  go  on 
right  in  the  Old  World,  it’s  well  worth  while  to 
give  the  Antipodes  a trial.  I’m  no  better  off 
than  you  are,  you  know.  By  Jove ! I wish  I were 
going  with  you.” 

“Two  love-lorn  swains  starting  off  to  seek 
their  fortunes  together— it  would  be  a new  kind 
of  ‘Sentimental  Journey,’  wouldn’t  it?”  said 
George,  smiling.  “ No,  my  dear  Charley,  matters 
haven’t  come  to  such  a crisis  with  you  yet  that 
you  need  contemplate  emigration.  You  must  stay 
where  you  are,  atid — Shall  I tell  you  some- 
thing?— I shouldn’t  wonder  if  one  of  these  fine 
days  your  troubles  came  to  an  end,  and  if  you 
married  your  old  love,  who,  after  all,  has  been 
your  only  love,  whatever  Lady  Constance  Milner 
may  a-sseit  to  the  contrary.”  ' 

Ah,  if  that  were  only  jmssible ! I tliouglit  to 
myself ; b»it  I knew,  though  George  did  not,  that 
there  were  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  a happy  issue.  I did  not,  however,  mention 
the  most  obvious  of  them,  but  contented  myself 
with  pointing  out  to  him  that  he  seemed  to  be 
making  rather  too  sure  of  Miss  Denni.son's  con- 
sent to  the  arrangeiiicnt.  “ Did  she — er — .«iiv 
anything  that  led  you  to  suppose — er — ” I in- 
quired, with  discreet  incoherence. 

“I  must  confess,”  answered  George,  dryly, 
“ that  when  I spoke  to  her  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage  I was  more  anxious  to  find  out  what 
my  own  chances  were  than  yours.  No ; she  said 
nothing  about  you ; it  was  only  a fancy  of  my 
own.  Shall  we  go  in  now  ?” 

We  walked  up  to  the  house,  and  entered  the 
faded  old  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Warren,  who 
was  old  and  faded  too,  was  holding  a sort  of  Sun- 
day-school class,  composed  of  the  junior  meinbers 
of  her  family.  Mi-s.  Warren  had  not  received  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrapcoius  fortune  in  a plii- 
losophical  spirit.  She  was  peevish  and  plaintive ; 
she  talked  in  a ineluiiclioly  voice  which  was  al- 
most a whine,  and  she  generally  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  crying.  The  pleasure  which  she  polite- 
ly declared  that  she  c.Kpericnced  in  seeing  me  was 
not  very  visible  upon  her  face,  and  from  the  un- 
easy glances  that  she  cast  at  George  I concludiHl 
that  she  was  appealing  mutely  to  him  to  take  me 
away.  He,  however,  apparently  misinterpreted 
these  signals,  for  he  basely  slipped  out  of  tlie 
room,  leaving  me  in  the  lurch ; whereujwn  Mrs. 
Warren,  with  an  evident  sense  of  injury  upon 
her,  remarked  that  she  had  supposed  I liad  gone 
to  evening  church. 

“ Those  of  118  who  stay  at  home  in  the  after- 
noon generally  attend  the  evening  service,"  she 
said.  “ I should  like  the  children  to  go,  but  their 
father  thinks  once  is  enough  for  them.  The  task 
of  keeping  them  out  of  mischief  all  day  does  not 
fall  upon  film,  and  perhaps  he  doe.s  not  know  how 
fatiguing  it  is.  Would  you  mind  very  much  if  I 
went  on  hearing  them  tiioir  Catechism  now?  I 
really  dare  not  turn  them  loose.” 

I begged  her  not  to  let  me  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  added  that  I thought  I would  go  out 
and  smoke  a cigar — a 8ugge.stion  which  seemed 
to  comfort  her. 

Outside  the  drawing-room  windows  there  was  a 
long  veranda,  where  several  wicker  chairs  had 
been  left.  I seated  myself  upon  one  of  these, 
lighted  my  cigar,  and  lazily  contemplating  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  flat  landscape,  wondered 
what  had  become  of  Maud.  Long  shadows  from 
the  sinking  sun  lay  across  the  grass ; the  air  was 
warm  and  motionless ; the  silence  of  Sunday  hung 
over  the  deserted  fields.  Only  from  within  came, 
every  now  and  again,  the  querulous  questionings 
of  poor  Mrs.  Warren,  struggling  with  her  refrac- 
tory troop. 

“ Tommy,  what  is  thy  duty  toward  thy  neigh- 
bor?” 

“Duty  toward  my  neighbor  is  to  believe  in 
him,  to  fear  him,  and — ” 

“Nonsense,  child!  you  know  very  well  that  it 
is  no  such  thing.  Answer  me  at  once : wIuU  are 
jour  duties  to  your  neighbor  ?” 

“ Two  only,  as  necessary  to  salvation — ” 

“Thomas 'you  do  this  purposely  to  annoy  me, 
and  you  will  drive  me  to  complain  of  you  to  your 
father.  I do  think,  Jane,  that  you  might  try  to 
help  me  a little,  instead  of  sitting  there  giggling. 
Can’t  you  make  Tommy  understand  what  will 
happen  to  him  if  he  xooti’t  learn  his  Catechism  ?” 

The  voice  of  Jane,  thus  appealed  to,  responds 
with  startling  clearness  and  absence  of  peri- 
phrasis, that  in  such  a case  Tommy  would  infal- 
libly go  to  bell. 

“Jane,  I am  ashamed  of  you  ! How  can  you 
say  such  dreadful  things?  I meant  you  to  tell 
him  that  his  father  would  give  him  a whipping. 
Of  course,  though,  he  wouldn’t  have  believed  you. 
Really  I can  not  endure  this  much  longer ! Now, 
Tommy,  begin  all  over  again.  W hat  is  tliy  name  ?” 

This  dialogue  went  on,  with  variations,  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  at  the  expiration  of  whicli  time 
Mrs.  Warren’s  patience  appeartsi  to  give  way 
suddenly.  A tumultuous  shuffling  of  feet  and 
slamming  of  doors  made  themselves  heard,  and 
the  much-tried  ladv  stepped  out  on  to  the  veran- 
da, and  sank  into  one  of  the  chaii-s  beside  me. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Maxwell,”  she  exclaimed,  “ I hope  it 
isn’t  very  wrong  to  say  so,  but  I do  sometimes 
wish  I had  never  married.  If  people  only  knew 
what  married  life  wa.s,  they  wouldn’t  be  in  such 
a hurry  to  rush  into  it.” 

I made  the  profound  observation  that  nobody 
ever  supposed  that  his  own  married  life  would 
I'esemblcAlU'^  t)f  his  neighbors,  w 
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“Ah,  there  it  is ! They  have  it  all  before  their 
eyes,  and  yet  they  will  fall  in  love  and  ruin  their 
prospects  ’ and  break  their  mothers’  hearts  if 
some  tiresome  girl  or  other  won’t  accept  them. 
You  have  heard  about  poor  George,  of  course  ?” 

I intimated  that  I had. 

“ I can’t  tell  you  how  unhappy  I am  about  it,” 
Mrs.  Warren  went  on,  tearfully.  “ It  does  seem 
BO  hard  that  he  should  be  sent  away  to  the  colo- 
nies, poor  boy,  just  as  if  he  liad  done  something 
wrong — and  he  has  always  been  such  a good,  | 
steady  fellow,  too ! And  all  because  Maud  Den- 
nison does  not  know  her  own  mind !” 

Not  being  disposed  to  agree  witli  the  latter 
statement,  1 only  remarked,  “ Well,  you  must  take 
comfort  from  the  thought  that  he  has  escaped  the 
miseries  of  married  life  for  this  lime.” 

Mrs.  Warren  retorted  with  some  indignation 
that  she  had  not  expected  me  to  be  flippant; 
but,  u|K)n  being  assured  that  such  had  not  been 
my  intention,  she  was  persuaded  to  resume  her 
tale  of  woe.  “I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I am 
anxious  that  George  should  marry ; but  naturally 
be  will  do  so  sooner  or  later,  and  his  heart  seems  to  I 
be  quite  set  upon  Maud  Dennison.  She  will  have 
a very  comfoitahle  little  fortune,  too,  when  her 
father  dies — one  can’t  help  thinking  of  that ; and 
I siippose  he  would  make  liberal  settlements  on 
her  marriage.  I do  think  she  might  very  easily 
be  brought  to  consent.” 

“ George  thinks  differently,”  I ventured  to  ob- 
serve. 

“George  is  so  diffident,  poor  fellow!  Don’t 
you  think,  Mr.  Maxwell,”  Mrs.  Warren  added,  in 
a persuasive  voice,  “that  you  might  be  of  a little 
assistance  to  him  ?” 

“1? — well,  upon  my  word,  I don’t  see  that  1 
could,”  1 answered,  considerably  taken  aViack. 

“ Ah,  I think  you  could  if  you  would.  Y'ou 
will  ,«et  me  down  as  impertinent,  I am  afraid ; 
but  if  you  will  remember  that  my  son’s  happi- 
ness, not  to  speak  of  in  v own,  is  at  stake,  perhaps 
you  will  forgive  me.  Don’t  suppose  that  George 
has  l)etrayo(i  any  secrets  of  youra ; but  one  thing 
and  another  has  come  out;  and — and — in  short, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  I think  if  you  would  tell  her  that  i/o» 
wished  her  to  marry  George,  it  would  have  a great 
effect  upon  her.” 

“ I certainly  can't  tell  her  anything  of  the  sort ; 
and  if  1 did,  it  would  have  no  effect  at  all  upon 
her,”  I answere<l,  curtly. 

“Mr.  Maxwell,  do  you  want  to  marry  the  girl 
younself  ?” 

I began  to  experience  an  intense  desire  to  arise 
and  flee  away ; but  I resisted  it,  and  said,  “ No, 
since  you  ask  me,  I don’t.” 

“ Then  surely  you  can  not  object  to  putting  in 
one  word  for  your  friend.  If  you  refuse,  I shall 
think  you  most  inconsiderate,  most  selfish,  most 
unkind.” 

Mrs.  Warren  was  sobbing  aloud  by  this  lime, 
and  I was  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  To  pacify 
her  I said  : “ Very  well,  very  well ; I'll  do  it,  then. 
It  will  be  horribly  disagreeable,  but  I’ll  do  it. 
Do  be  calm ! — here  they  all  come,  back  from 
church.  Now  do,  please,  Mrs.  Warren,  stop  cry- 
iiig.” 

Probably  Mrs.  Warren’s  near  relations  were 
more  accustomed  to  seeing  her  in  tears  than  I 
was.  At  all  events,  not  one  of  the  half-dozen 
persons  w ho  presently  crossed  the  lawn  and  join- 
ed us  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  surprised  or  af- 
fected by  her  distress,  though  she  continued  to 
blow  her  nose  in  the  most  heart-rending  manner 
for  8on>e  minutes  after  their  arrival.  As  for  me, 
I was  so  utterly  di.seomfited  by  the  woman’s  be- 
havior, and  by  the  thought  of  what  I liad  so  rasli- 
Iv  promised  to  do  for  her,  that  the  ordeal  of  meet- 
ing and  shaking  hands  with  Maud  sank  into  in- 
significance by  comparison,  and  I found  myself 
talking  to  the  latter  with  as  little  embarrassment 
as  she  herself  displayed. 

How  I got  through  supper,  and  what  occurred 
during  that  meal,  I have  no  idea;  I only  remem- 
ber that  the  period  of  re.spite  pas.sod  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  that  no  .sooner  was  it  at  an 
end  than  the  whole  company  appeared  sudden- 
ly to  melt  away,  as  if  by  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, leaving  me  alone  with  Maud.  It  was  in 
the  garden,  whither  we  all  had  adjourned  from 
the  dining-room,  that  she  and  I were  thus  aban- 
doned, ami  I perceived  that  the  moment  had  come 
for  me  to  redeem  my  pledge.  Shivering  on  the 
brink  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  I plunged 
recklessly  into  the  very  midst  of  my  task  by  say- 
ing: “George  has  been  telling  me  about  his  dis- 
appointment. I was  very  sorry  to  liear  of  it.” 

Maud  made  no  answer.  She  was  leaning 
against  a low  iron  fence'  with  those  beautiful 
eyes  of  hers  looking  out  at  the  far  horizon.  As 
I watched  her  furtively,  the  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion manifested  itself  to  me  with  such  humilia- 
ting distinctness  that  I felt  as  if  1 could  not  have 
the  impudence  to  say  any  more.  Nevertheless,  I 
had  to  speak,  since  she  would  not,  and  after  a 
long  pause  I resumed : 

“He  is  awfully  cut  up  about  it.  I suppose 
you  know  that  he  is  going  out  to  Australia  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  shifting  her  position  a 
little,  so  as  to  face  me ; “ but  I can’t  see  any 
great  misfortune  in  that.  I am  sure  he  will  be 
much  happier  shearing  sheep,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  people  do  in  Australia,  than  pleading  in 
stuffy  law  courts ; and  he  is  far  too  sensible  to 
go  on  crying  long  for  the  moon.  I am  sorry  that 
he  should  have  beeti  caused  any  pain  througli 
me ; but  he  will  console  himself,  like  everybody 
else.” 

I felt  bound  to  say  that  I differed  from  her. 
“ Whatever  George  may  be,  he  is  not  fickle,”  I 
declared ; “ and  there  is  no  better-hearted  or  hon- 
ester  fellow  breathing.” 

“ Really  !”  said  Maud.  “ That,  of  course,  is  a 
discovery  which  I should  never  liave  made  with- 
out your  lielp,  and  naturally  it  alters  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  case.  Are  you  extolling  his  vir- 
tues out  of  pure,  disinterested  friendship  ? or  is 
it  possible  that  Mrs.  Warren  has  commissioned 
you  to  plead  for  him  ?” 


I confessed  at  once  that  the  latter  surm'ise  was  | out  of  mind,  my  father  will  never  be  bit 
correct,  adding  that  I was  fully  sensible  of  the  one  way  ov  the  other  bv  anvUiine  flatm 
absurdity  of  my  advocacy.  “ I refused  as  long  say  of  me ; but  ’r.'''' 

as  I could ; but  when  she  began  crying,  what  was  my  prospects,  you  have  hurt  mv  pride  P^r 
I to  do  ?”  , you  think  1 have  no  right  to  lay  daim  n, 

“ Oh,  don’t  ftpoloRize ; you  had  no  alternative.  I article  of  luxury.” 

Perhaps  it  was  not  very  wise  of  Mrs.  WaiTen  to  He  was  walking  np  and  down  tlie  tou 
imagine  that  you  could  perauade  me  when  George  quick,  impatient  steps,  and  for  a minutew . 
could  not;  still,  if  she  wanted  to  convince  me  of  thougiit  he  was  going  to  (luarftl 
the  unalterable  constancy  of  man,  I admit  that  presently  his  ordinary  serenity  returned  to 
she  couldn’t  have  made  choice  of  a more  suit-  and  he  threw  himself  down  into  an  atm  "' 
able  ambassador.  One  bright  example  is  worth  ' ^ 


any  amount  of  arguments.” 

I wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
me;  I wished  I had  allowed  Mrs.  Warren  to  cry 
her  eyes  out  before  1 bad  consented  to  lay  my- 
self open  to  this  inevitable  taunt.  “ I haven’t  a 
word  to  say  for  myself,”  I stammered  out  at  last; 

“ it  would  only  make  tilings  worse  to  try  and  ex- 
plain.” 

But  Maud  broke  into  a perfectly  natural  and 
good-humored  peal  of  laughter.  “Poor  Char- 
ley !”  she  said ; “ it  was  too  bad  to  take  such  a | 
mean  advantage  of  you,  but  I couldn’t  resist  it. 
Don’t  look  so  woc-begone.  1 have  always  con- 
sidered myself  a sort  of  relation  of  yours,  and, 
yo\i  know,  almost  all  boys  begin  life  by  a harm- 
less pa.ssion  for  one  of  their  cousins.  It  would 
be  a very  liU*ral  sort  of  cousin  who  would  take 
those  early  vows  in  sober  earnest.” 

“That  may  be  the  pleasantest  and  most  con- 
venient way  of  putting  it,”  said  I ; “ but  it  isn’t 
the  tnie  way,  and  I had  nither  you  understood 
the  truth.  I recollect  every  word  that  1 said  to 
you  that  evening  by  the  Broad,  and  it  was  as 
much  sober  earnest  as  anything  in  this  world 
can  be.  I think  you  know  it  was,  too.  If  I have  ] 
changed  since,  it  isn’t  because  I was  a boy  tlien, 
but  because  I am  a miserable  weak  fotd.  who 
never  could  have  been  worthy  of  you.  1 dare 
say  I am  a blackguard  as  well.  I know  1 should 
call  any  other  fellow  a blackguard  who  had  be- 
haved as  I have  dorie.” 

“ Oh,  what  ugly  names ! Do  you  think  by  any 
chance  Uiat  I am  breaking  my  heart  over  your 
inconstancy?  Do  I look  broken-hearted ? Then 
don’t  exhaust  your  vocabulary  of  remorsefid 
epithets,  or  you  will  have  none  left  to  offer  Lady 
Cecilia — is  her  name  Cecilia? — when  you  take 
your  next  step  on  the  road  toward  matrimony. 
The  future  Mrs.  Charles  is  proljably  at  this  mo- 
ment under  the  care  of  a iiiir.sery  governess. 
When  you  bring  her  to  me  to  be  intiwluced  I 
slia’n’t  tell  tales,  and  I shall  be  too  aged  to  excite 
jealousy.  In  the  mean  time,  I wish  you  would 
treat  me  like  a sister,  and  not  like  an  ciieiuy.  I 
assure  you  I don’t  bear  malice.” 

I was  too  sore  and  ashamed  to  answer  her. 
By-aiid-bv  she  went  on,  in  a rather  graver  tone; 
“There  was  something  much  more  serious  that 
you  mentioned  to  me  that  same  evening.  I won- 
der whetlier  you  remember  it  ?” 

“ No,”  I answered,  staring  at  her  in  surprise. 
And  then — “Oh,  you  mean  about  Harry?” 

She  notlded.  “ 1 think  he  is  coming  to  the  fore 
again,  and  I feel  less  and  less  sure  of  Mr.  Le 
Marchant.  My  father  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Kar- 
quliar  has  changed  her  note ; she  doesn’t  praise 
you  any  longer,  and  she  has  begun  to  throw  out 
oracular  hints  al)out  ‘ poor  dear  Harry’  and  his 
misfortunes.  You  ought  to  have  kept  friends 
with  Mi-s.  Farquhur.” 

“ I haven’t  quarrelled  with  her,”  .said  I.  “ I 
haven’t  seen  her  for  an  age.  As  for  my  uncle, 
1 doubt  whether  anything  will  make  him  alter 
his  mind ; but  if  he  does,  1 shall  be  very  glad. 
Didn’t  you  yourself  tell  me  that  you  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  take  Harry’s  part?” 

“ Well,”  she  said,  “ duty  is  one  thing,  and  ex- 
pediency is  another.  If  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance, I don’t  say  that  yon  shouldn’t  take  his 
part;  but,  in  the  interest  of  everybody  concern- 
ed, I shall  take  yours.  It  all  rests  with  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar,  whom  1 am  ready  to  cajole  or  to  fight,  ac- 
cording to  cireum.staiiccs.” 

I hesitated  whether  to  tell  her  that  I Imd  met 
Harry  or  not,  but  decided  tliat  perhaps  I had 
better  keep  my  own  counsel  for  the  present.  I 
only  answered  that  I bclievtal  the  control  of  fu- 
ture event.s  rested  more  with  Harry  himself  than 
with  Mrs.  Fart|uhar  or  my  uncle;  and  before 
anything  further  could  be  said,  George  came  out 
to  tell  me  that  he  didn’t  want  to  send  me  away, 
but  that  the  dog-cart  had  been  waiting  for  half 
an  hour,  and  the  browrn  horse  was  dancing  about 
on  his  hind-iegg. 

I little  suspected,  when  I said  good-by  to  George 
and  Maud,  how  and  where  I should  next  see  those 
two  together. 


laughing  good-lmmoredly. 

“1  know  you  meant  Veil,”  ke  '-ri 
can’t  be  helped.  I wisli  you  hadn’t  done  ii 
all.  I need  not  ask  how  mv  father  recehe  r 
advances  on  ray  behalf.  ()( eowse  he  -ili  i 
you.”  ' 

“ Not  exactly  that,”  I answered ; ‘im  1 n 
admit  that  he  was  not  very  cncour^nf. ' 

“ And  no  doubt  he  accused  me  k luhr.^ 
stigat^  you  to  make  this  unwise  atiemw.'  ’ 
This,  again,_I  was  unable  to  deny;  ani  g,. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LADV  COSSTANCK  TKST8  THK  15XT*I«T  OF  MT  POLLT. 

Thk  first  person  whom  I saw  on  arrivitig  at  iny 
rooms  in  London  was  Harry ; and  the  first  thing 
that  Harry  said  was : “ So  you  have  been  down  at 
the  old  place ! Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  jou 
were  going  ?” 

He  spoke  with  a perceptible  degree  of  earnest- 
ness and  impatience,  and  I saw  at  once  that  I 
should  have  to  tell  him  what  had  taken  me  home. 

“ Oh ! I ran  down  for  a couple  of  nights,”  I 
said.  “ Was  there  any  reason  for  my  informing 
all  my  friends  of  my  movements?” 

“None  whatever,”  answered  Harry;  “but  I 
liave  had  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  feeling  that 
you  might  have  spoken  about  me  to  my  father. 
I hope  you  didn’t  do  that.” 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I did,”  said  I. 
“ I am  sorry  if  you  are  angry  atwut  it,”  I added, 
noticing  the  flush  which  overepread  Harry’s  pale 
cheeks ; “ but  I acted  for  the  best ; I thought  it 
could  do  no  sort  of  harm  to  say  that  I bad  seen 
you.” 

“ I am  not  angry,”  Harry  declared ; “ but  I am 
a little  annoyed,  I confess.  From  one  pmnt  of 
view,  your  having  spoken  will  have  done  neither 
harm  nor  good ; berause,  as  I have  told  too  timee 

igi 


continued : “ You  see  now  that,  i‘ 
a little  pride  left,  I might  not  altogetiiet  lil. 
accusations  being  brought  against  me.  B t! 
er  all,  I don’t  care.  What  does  it  siwifr' 
least  this  will  have  the  effect,  I hope^jf 
cing  you  that  you  had  better  submit  totlu  ii 
itable ; and  the  inevitable  has  Wr.  bin 
take  worse  forms  than  that  of  an  umuc®^^ 
e.statc.” 

“ I don’t  consider  myself  beaten  reC  I 
“I  still  think  you  have  a chance.’  Indeel 
told  me  so  himself.” 

“What  chance?”  inquired  Harrr, 
ironical  smile. 

“ Well,  he  said  that  if  you  rouW  di-iiEr; 
yourself—” 

“ Gh ! the  old  story.  1 wonder  he  di# 
that  he  will  be  prepared  to  shake  liand-  »it -• 
as  soon  as  ever  I am  appointed  Archliir-;..: 
Canterbury.  Suppose  we  ulk  atom  ««;  : 
else  Have  you  seen  Lady  Constance  sini,.  v; 
return  ?”" ' 

“ Of  course  not.  I drove  straight  her;  ;• ; 
the  station.” 

“When  you  do  see  her  you  may  is  tt, 
her  what  you  have  been  alxnit  tliesc  li!’. : » 
days.  1 think  she  will  con,sider  it  pxd 
Don’t  look  so  indignant;  it  m good  neve  b 
and  good  news  for  you.  Come ! I'll  so  i .• 
further,  and  say  that  it’s  good  nevs  for  tf : 
though,  to  be  sure,  1 can  hardly  call  h .-i 
I wish  you  would  Ijelieve  that  1 don’t  «ss: I: ■ 
by  any  more  than  I want  the  Atehfcter 
Canterbury.  I .should  like  you  to  have  Ts: 

I should  like  you  to  marry  Lady  Coa-UK  c 
I should  like  a little  more  money  fornir.Y:  I 
l>elieve  that  pretty  nearly  expresses  ibe  - r 
my  earthly  desires.  No;  there's  one  w..’; 
that  I should  like.  I should  like, if  it  . 
the  least  poSvSible,  to  make  my  father  nDdeox: 
that  I am  not  u.sing  you  n.«  a cat's-ps*  i;  .'s 
my  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Tliey«r«i:: 
chestnuts  any  more;  and  if  1 had » l)«nb  ■ 
after  them,  I should  prefer  burning  my  : 
gers  to  letting  you  burn  yours.  Bui  it 
asking  too  much  to  ask  him  totoliereite 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  I,  penitently,  "ibn  i :i 
made  rather  an  ass  of  myself.” 

“To  be  quite  frank  with  yon," an-»errf5i 
ry,  laughing,  “ I think  you  have.  Huxt  -’ 
Lady  Constance  doesn’t  think  so,  it  niiiif^v ' 
little  what  anybody  else  may  think.’ 

I had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  b 
Constance’s  views  upon  the  subject  th;  •« 
evening,  when  I met  her  at  a large  party  <• 
Foreign  Office.  She  was  dressed  with  niu“ 
usual  magnificence ; she  wore  a neckbrt  ' 
spray  of  diamonds  which  must  have  been  v 
a small  fortune ; and,  as  she  a.«cended  li-i 
staircase,  with  a cloud  of  satellites  alw- 
thought  I had  never  seen  her  looking  tor- 
advantage  The  distinguished  stat6ii!ii> 

that  time  presided  over  the  Dtpartra®  r 

eign  Affairs  paid  her  marked  aitentien: 
political  peraonages  elbowd  one  anctuvr 
near  her;  she  seemed  quite nn»PP'’®’“ 
so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  n 
fore  with  a thrill  of  gratified  pride  iti-  ' ' 
her,  after  a time,  detach  herself 
from  the  group  with  which  she 
gaged  in  conversation,  and  make  s^'-"  . 
corner  whence  I had  fjcen  adniinng  ■ 

“ You  mav  take  me  through  the 
like,”  said  she,  placing  her  himd  HgMi?  - . 
arm.  “ You  have  been  following  ro.r  • ' 
visiting  vour  relations,  I he&r.  _ , 

“How"  did  you  know  that? 
moved  on  through  the  crowd. 

“Oh,  the  well-informed  <h»pm-w-  _ , 
He  called  yesterday  and  told  me  ' 
gone  down  to  Norfolk.  ^ f,,.;/ 

called  for  the  purp«'*'-‘ ‘ ! ,,5,  : 

verv  little  else  to  say.  and  be  u- : 

p(K)ple  whom  I generally  receivo  o^^ 

Ihc-way,  what  u this  singular  th  p 
a phenomenon,  do  you  suppose. 

A-  It  ttuni'fnillS 


Feeling  myself 

returned,  cautiously,  “ How  do  yw  ■ j 
“He  must  be  the  one 
a disinterested  friend  f 
non ; if  he  isn’t— which  i.s  a g , 

ly— he  is  playing  some  game 

'believe,”  I answered,  ‘‘th>t  .] 

him  credit  for  being  ' 

say  this  because  he  b?*  I 

ing  to  dispose  you  a httle  . .J 
'^.Ther/was  ^ 
is  trying  to  do,  m the  mot  F | 

way,  is  to  convince 

“ Ton  l»w  • *9^1 

I think;  half  JT 

dy  irom 
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good  deal  more  to  the  purpose,  Doe.s  it  make 
von  any  happier  to  know  that  I would  marry  yon 
to-morrow  if  you  had  ten  thousand  a year  ?” 

“ 1 am  not  sure  that  it  does,’’  I answered. 

“ That  is  only  equivalent  to  saying  that  you  would 
marry  anybody  who  had  ten  thousand  a year.” 

” Not  exactly  anybody,”  she  returned,  compos- 
edly ; “ there  are  some  people  from  whom  I should 
require  at  least  double  that  price.  What  a fo«il- 
ish  fellow  you  are !”  she  went  on.  “ I am  sever- 
al years  older  than  you  ; 1 am  neither  pretty  nor 
good ; I hold  some  odd  opinions,  and  have  not  al- 
ways the  courage  of  them — how  thankful  you 
ought  to  be  that  you  have  not  ten  thousand  a 
year !” 

“You  are  yourself,”  I said.  “All  the  rest 
means  nothing  to  me,  even  if  it  were  true.  You 
are  quite  right  to  call  me  a fool ; but  my  folly  is 
all  that  I care  to  live  for.”  And  then  I broke 
out  into  passionate  phrases  which  I don’t  care  to 
reproduce  at  this  time  of  day,  and  to  which  Lady 
Constance  paid  very  little  he^. 

“How  far  would  your  folly  carry  yon?”  she 
asked,  all  of  a sudden.  “ Far  enough  to  lead 
you  into  doing  something  really  foolish  to  serve 
me?” 

“Try  me  !”  I cried,  eagerly.  “The  more  diffi- 
cult and  the  more  dangerous  it  is,  the  belter  I 
shall  be  pleased.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Lady  Constance,  with  a short  laugh, 

“ I am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  slay  a dragon  ; my 
requirements  are  much  more  commonplace.  Per- 
haps some  other  lime  I may  tell  you  what  they 
are.  Meanwhile,  here  comes  an  elderly  relative 
of  yoni-s  to  save  me  from  falling  into  bathos.” 

I followed  the  direction  of  her  glance,  and  be- 
came aware  of  the  General  bearing  down  upon 
us  with  a countenance  irradiated  by  smiles.  He 
took  Lady  Constance’s  hand,  bowed  over  it,  gave 
it  a perceptible  squeeze,  and  then  favored  me 
with  a slap  on  the  shoulder. 

“ You’re  a nice  fellow,  Charley !”  said  he. 

“ W^hat  do  you  mean  by  never  letting  me  know  you 
were  in  town  ? Too  bu.sy  dancing  attendance  upon 
the  ladies,  eh  ? Ah,  Lady  Constance,  these  young 
gentlemen  cut  us  out  in  all  directions ; but  they’re 
not  to  be  trusted,  take  my  word  for  it.  Here  to- 
day and  off  to-morrow — butterfly  business,  you 
know.  If  you  want  a steady,  respectful  adoration, 
warranted  to  last,  yon  must  go  to  the  middle-age 
division.  Pm  middle-aged  myself,”  he  added, 
modestly,  “ so  I ought  to  know.” 

But  Lady  Constance  had  already  turned  her 
back  upon  us,  and  was  conversing  with  a digni- 
tary of  the  Church,  whose  arm  she  presently 
took.  As  she  moved  away,  she  looked  over  her 
shoulder  and  said  to  me,  “ You  are  going  on  to 
Brentford  House  later,  I suppose,”  in  a tone 
which  seemed  rather  to  imply  a command  than 
a question. 

The  Duchess  of  Brentford  was  giving  a great 
ball  that  evening,  to  which  all  Jx)iidon  had  been 
bidden,  and  I among  the  rest.  Thither  I now  re- 
paired, ill  obedience  to  Lady  Constance’s  hint  ; 
and  there,  very  soon  after  my  arrival,  I came 
upon  the  object  of  my  search.  She  saw  me  at 
once ; but  it  did  not  please  her  to  take  any  im- 
mediate notice  of  me,  and  wliile  I was  patiently 
awaiting  her  summons  I was  led  away  and  made 
to  dance.  Wlien  I was  free  again,  whicli  was  only 
after  a considerable  interval,  I was  unable  to  dis- 
cover her;  and  so  it  was  not  until  early  morn- 
ing that  she  suddenly  appeared  at  my  elbow,  and 
told  me  that  she  wished  to  be  taken  down  to  the 
garden. 

The  Duke  of  Brentford,  as  evervliody  know.=, 
inhabits  a big,  isolated  house,  witli  plea.siire 
grounds  attached  to  it  which,  for  Lomlon,  may 
be  called  extensive.  These  had  been  prettily  dec- 
orated with  Ciiinese  lanterns,  and,  as  the  night 
was  warm,  a good  many  people  were  strollin' 
over  the  grass,  or  lounging  in  the  marquee  which 
had  been  stretched  outside  tlie  ground-floor  win- 
dows. Lady  Constance  seated  herself  upon  a va- 
cant bench,  made  room  for  me  beside  her.  aiid- — 

“ Let  me  see,”  said  she  ; “ where  did  we  leave  off' 
Hadn’t  you  been  protesting  that  you  were  eon 
sumed  with  a desire  to  do  something,  possible  or 
impossible,  to  serve  me  ?” 

“ VV'hatever  I said,  I meant  it.” 

“Very  likely.  Well,  I am  going  to  put  your 
devotion  to  the  proof.  Do  you  like  asking  fa- 
vors? I 8uppo.se  not.  No  one  does;  although 
roast  of  us  liave  to  come  to  it  one  time  or  another  ] 
of  our  lives.  And  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
such  necessities  should  arise,  because  there  are  | 
very  few  other  ways  that  I know  of  by  which  one 
can  BO  easily  find  out  what  one’s  friends  are 
worth.  The  lady  in  the  ballad  who  flung  down 
her  glove  among  the  Hons  and  told  her  lover  to 
fetch  it  must  have  bad  a moment  of  real  luqipi- 
ness  when  she  saw  him  drop  down  into  the  arena. 
Why  he  should  have  behaved  in  the  brutal  man- 
ner he  did  afterward  1 never  could  understand. 
No  doubt  he  had  sworn  heaps  of  times  that  he  was 
ready  to  die  for  her ; and  what  business  had  he  to 
lose  his  temper,  and  throw  her  glove  in  her  face, 
when  she  took  him  at  his  word?  You  will  say 
that  he  never  meant  his  precious  skin  to  be  put 
in  jeopardy  out  of  mere  wantonness ; but  I can’t 
admit  his  right  to  make  reservations.  The  moral 
of  the  tale  is  that  it  is  a very  foolish  thing  to  ac- 
cept vows  literally.” 

“ I make  no  reservations,”  I declared.  “If  yon 
want  me  to  jump  over  London  Bridge,  you  have 
only  to  say  the  word.  I’ll  do  anything  that  you 
tell  me  to  do ; and  I can’t  claim  much  credit  for 
it  either,  because  you  can  make  me  do  anything.” 

“Really! — anything?”  she  repented,  with  an 
odd  smile.  “ I wonder  how  you  feel  now,  or 
rather  how  yon  will  feel  presently ! Suppose  I 
were  to  ask  for  Mr.  Sotheran’s  head  upon  a 
charger  ?” 

“ Well,  then,  I should  have  to  refuse.  I forgot 
to  say  that  I must  draw  the  line  at  crime." 

“ Come,  we  are  getting  on,”  observed  Lady  Con- 
stance ; “ I thought  we  should  hear  of  some  reser- 
vations presently.  Do  you  draw  the  line,  for  in- 
stance, at  carrying  a letter  to  Waraaw  which  will 


certainly  bring  aljont  your  death  if  the  police 
catch  you  with  it  in  your  possession?” 

No,”  I answered ; “ I’ll  do  that  gladly.” 

But  I don’t  want  you  to  carry  a letter  to  War- 
saw, as  it  happens.” 

“ Would  you  mind,"  I asked,  mildly,  “ telling 
me  what  you  do  want  of  me?” 

“ Yes,”  she  replied,  laughing  and  sighing,  “ I 
mind  very  much ; but  I’ll  tell  you,  nevertheless. 

I want  yon  to  rai.se  a couple  of  thousand  pounds 
for  me.  Now,  are  you  disgusted?” 

Shall  I confess  that  I was?  In  the  abstract 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a lady  to  whom 
you  have  just  sworn  unquestioning  obeiiience 
should  not  ask  for  your  money  as  much  as  your 
life ; yet  I suppose  that  no  one  can  receive  such 
a demand  without  at  the  same  time  experiencing 
a disagreeable  shock.  You  may  accept  anything 
from  your  friend  but  his  money.  You  may 
drink  his  costliest  wines,  you  may  smoke  his 
choicest  cigars,  yon  may  work  his  horses,  his 
carriages,  and  his  servants,  and  feel  no  over- 
whelming sense  of  obligation  ; but  you  would  be 
equally  astonished  and  displeased  if  he  offered 
to  pay  your  railway  fare.  In  some  houses  one 
finds  a box  of  postage  stamps  on  one’s  writing- 
table  ; but  I imagine  that  few  people  make  use 
of  them.  For  my  own  part,  I always  have  an 
uncomfortable  dread  that  the  house-maid  will 
abstract  them  after  my  departure,  and  that  I 
shall  be  held  responsible.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a 
highly  artificial  soi't  of  scrupulousness ; but  we 
live  under  artificial  conditions  of  society.  As 
Mrs.  Gamp  justly  observes,  “We  are  born  into 
a wale,  we  were  brought  up  in  a wale,  and  we 
must  take  the  eoiKseqiiences  of  such  a sitiwation.” 
Therefore,  since  I am  no  more  piiilosophical  than 
my  neighbors,  and  since  at  that  time  1 desired 
to  think  of  Lady  Constance  as  being,  in  certain 
respects,  very  superior  to  hers,  I wished  with  all 
my  heart  that  slie  had  asked  me  for  anything 
else.  Howevei-,  I made  shift  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ing.'*, and  said,  cheerfully,  “ Is  that  all  ?” 

“ That,”  answered  Lady  Constance,  dryly,  “ is 
all.  Observe,  please,  that  I am  not  asking  you 
to  tend  me  this  sum ; where  truth  is  possible,  I 
always  prefer  to  employ  it.  I may  repay  you  in 
a month  or  two ; but  I may  not  be  able  to  repay 
you  at  all.  In  the  mean  time,  I hope  you  un- 
derstand that  I have  paid  you  a compliment  in 
making  this  request,  if  I never  pay  you  anything 
else.” 

1 said  I understood  that  thoroughly,  and  thank- 
ed lier;  after  which  there  was  a pause. 

“ Perhap.'*,”  resumed  Lady  Constance  by-and- 
by,  “you  may  think  it  rather  odd  that  I should 
be  in  such  straits ; but  it  is  hardly  worth  wliile 
to  enter  into  explanations.  As  a matter  of  fact, 

I am  so  short  of  ready  money  just  now  tliat  I am 
actually  in  danger  of  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  butcher  and  baker.  It  may  be  only  a tem- 
porary difficulty,  but  it  is  an  unpleasantly  real 
one.” 

I could  not  help  glancing  at  the  magnificent  dia- 
monds that  slie  wove ; and  slie  immediately  read 
my  thoughts.  “ All  paste !”  she  whispered  be- 
hind her  fan.  “ See  what  a slmin  I am,  in  spite 
of  my  love  of  truth  ! .Nevertheless,  I have  a sort 
of  excuse.  Tliese  jewels  are  assumed  to  dazzle 
the  butcher  and  baker,  who  will  hear  of  them 
through  the  servants ; they  are  not  intended  to 
delude  you,  nor  society  at  large,  whose  opinion 
is  of  less  importanee  for  the  moment.” 

Then  she  rose  abruptly  and  yawned  with  un- 
feigned weariness.  “ Oil,  how  tired  I am  !”  she 
exclaimed.  “ Will  you  go  and  look  for  my  car- 
riage, plea.se?  And  don’t  come  and  see  me  for 
two  or  three  day.s — I am  going  to  have  one  of 
my  attacks  of  suicidal  mania.” 

[to  iik  ooNTiauaii.] 


MARYIi.\ND  POLITICS. 

AN  INSIDE  VIEW. 

A Dkmocratic  newspaper  of  Washington,  D. 

C.,  remark.s,  as  to  the  iiomiiiatioii  of  Robkrt  M. 
McLank  for  Governor  by  the  Democrats  of  Mary- 
land, that  “tlie  selection  of  such  a man  is  not 
only  good  for  his  State  and  for  the  interests  of 
ills  party  therein,  but  it  is  such  an  example  as 
the  country  has  needed. . . .Maryland  has  done 
the  country  a service  by  calling  on  a veteran  and 
honored  statesman  to  lead  his  party  to  victory.” 
Nothing  could  be  much  further  from  the  truth 
tlian  this.  Mr.  .McLa.nk  is  not  a statesman  in 
any  jiroper  sense  of  tliat  nmeh  overworkeil  word, 
anil  his  selection  as  tlie  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  was  not  due  in  any  respect  to  what  will 
be  “ gooil  for  his  State,”  or  even  to  the  general 
“ interests  of  his  party  therein.”  He  was  chosen 
because  he  is  the  most  admirable  figure-head  for 
the  piratical  craft  of  a political  machine  which 
United  States  Si-nator  Arthi'R  P.  Gorman,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  is  just 
now  navigating  toward  what  lie  hopes  will  be  a 
safe  mooring  at  the  public  crib  on  the  6th  of 
the  pre.'ient  month.  To  this  end  the  national  repu- 
tation of  his  party,  the  welfare  of  his  State,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  disinterested  members  of  the 
Maryland  Democracy  have  alike  been  disregarded 
and  flouted  by  this  ^natorial  machine  leader. 

The  starting-point  of  the  existing  political  sit- 
uation in  Maryland  is  Governor  Hamilto.n’s  truth- 
ful and  terrific  arraignment  of  the  actual  admin- 
istrative capacity  of  his  own  State  government. 
This  picture  of  business  waste  and  public  dishon- 
esty was  unfolded  in  order  to  promote  Governor 
Hamilton’s  desire  for  a re-election,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  as  an  effort  to  secure  reform 
“ within  the  party.”  But  all  its  assertions  of 
fact  remain,  and  no  one  has  ever  questioned  their 
substantial  accuracy.  The  Democratic  Slate  ma- 
chine, under  Mr.  Gorman,  closed  its  eyes,  took  the 
blow,  and  went  on  as  before.  He  and  his  folUiw- 
ei-s  had  already  made  up  their  minds  that  worthy 
Farmer  Hamilton  of  Washington  County  was  of 
no  further  use  to  them,  and  his  appeal  to  the 
business  sense  and  disinterested  scniiineut  of  the 


Democratic  party  only  served  to  stiffen  their  res- 
olution. Accordingly  the  raea.sures  for  carrving 
the  primary  elections  for  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention  and  for  local  candidates  went  on  as 
before.  The  Democratic  expenditure  of  about 
a thousand  dollars  for  each  law  requiring  news- 
paper publication  had  prepared  the  local  press  in 
the  various  counties  for  the  task  of  “ moulding 
party  sentiment”  in  favor  of  the  existing  system  ; 
the  multiplication  of  officers  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees to  the  extent  during  one  legislative  .session 
of  providing  111  members  with  li)5  officers  and 
attendants  had  filled  the  State  with  a horde  of 
active  and  obedient  agents  ready  to  shape  every 
detail  precisely  as  it  was  determined  at  head- 
quarters ; the  deficiency  of  1772,738  in  the  ac- 
counts of  tax-collectors,  sheriffs,  clerks,  regis- 
ters, and  incorporated  institutions — the  total  rev- 
enue  of  the  Sute  running  under  |i2,000,000 — 
furnished  nearly  a hundred  men,  distributed 
among  the  twenty-three  counties  and  in  Balti- 
more, whose  necessitous  circumstances  forced 
them  to  efficient  service  as  sergeants  and  cor- 
porals of  the  machine  forces ; the  legislative  lob- 
by, which  the  prevailing  system  has  brought  to 
organized  proportions,  furnished  another  contin- 
gent; and  when  all  these  personal  and  trained 
instruments  failed  to  coerce  genuine  public  sen- 
timent, money,  obtained  by  assessing  office-hold- 
ers and  from  private  contributions,  was  poured 
in  to  purchase  the  votes  that  remained  unaffect- 
ed by  any  other  consideration.  Tins  machine  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  a party  that  cast  93,706 
votes  for  Hancock  in  1880,  and  76,687  voles  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Comptroller 
in  1881,  ill  a State  where  family  relations  are  of 
great  account  and  very  numerous,  where,  out  of  a 
population  of  695,364,  the  number  ten  years  of 
age  and  over  who  can  not  read  is  1 1 1 ,387,  under 
tlie  name  of  a party  that  has  been  in  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  every  branch  of  the  State 
goveriiinent  since  1 867,  and  by  a machine  leader 
who  unites  great  personal  suavity  to  practical  po- 
litical skill  and  undaunted  resolution.  The  re- 
sult was  almost  inevitable.  Governor  Hamilton, 
ns  an  advocate  of  reform  “ within  the  party,” 
barely  got  the  delegates  in  his  own  county ; and 
ill  the  Convention,  when  it  was  proposed  to  rec- 
ognize his  work  as  Governor,  the  resolutions  to 
that  effect  were  contemptuously  voted  down.  It 
may  be  thought  odd  that  a man  of  Governor 
Hamilton’s  character  did  not,  during  his  admin- 
istration of  four  years,  impress  his  own  purposes 
upon  the  active  political  forces  of  the  party ; but 
the  fact  is  that  the  Democratic  machine  organi- 
zation is  too  perfect  to  allow  of  any  such  catas- 
trophe as  that  would  be.  The  political  patronage 
of  Maryland  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  eonsi.sting  of  the  Governor, 
the  State  Comptroller,  and  the  State  Treasurer,  or 
a majority  of  them,  and  the  machine  holds  two 
of  these  offices  as  of  right.  Mr.  Gorman  insists 
upon  this  point  for  his  own  security,  and  his  ve- 
nal followers  agree  with  him  as  a guarantee  that 
they  will  get  their  reward. 

Mr.  McLank’s  nomination  for  Governor  was  the 
political  product  of  this  packed  Convention.  He 
is  an  intensely  re.siicctable  gentleman,  who  ha.s 
been  known  as  “ Susquehanna  Bob,”  because  of 
the  premature  remark,  ascribed  to  bini  in  I860, 
that  if  the  slave-holders  began  war,  the  Susque- 
haniia  would  be  made  the  battle  line,  and  not  the 
Potomac.  Politically  he  regards  the  Democratic 
party  precisely  as  the  personal  followers  of  the 
late  Comte  de  'Chambord  regai-ded  the  public  pre- 
tensions of  that  estimable  gentleman ; and,  piti- 
vided  other  people  will  do  the  dirty  work,  he  is 
always  ready  to  accept  with  pride  any  political 
honors  that  may  fall  in  his  way.  He  is  a perfect 
type  of  that  large  class  of  Southern  gentlemen, 
as  they  are  in  respect  to  hospitality,  courtesy, 
breeding,  and  taste,  who  will  wink  at  the  waste 
of  public  funds,  the  luultipHcation  of  unneces- 
sary officers  at  the  cost  of  the  tax-payer  and  the 
rent-payer,  bribery,  and  even  the  interruption  of 
criminal  justice,  provided  all  these  things  are 
done  for  the  good  of  the  Democratic  party,  with- 
out the  slightest  conception  that  their  personal 
honor,  as  individual  Democrats,  is  concerned  in 
the  matter.  Hr.  McLank  knows  that  he  was 
nominated  by  a predatory  gang  of  corrupt  and 
conscienceless  scoundrels,  who  are  getting  their 
living  and  their  whiskey  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
honest  industry  of  the  State ; but  he  announced, 
while  the  political  cards  were  being  packed  for 
his  benefit  with  patronage,  bribery,  and  promises 
of  office,  that  he  was  ready  to  take  whatever  Mr. 
Gorman’s  Convention  had  to  offer  him. 

The  forces  united  on  the  Republican  side  against 
this  order  of  things  are  very  considerable.  At 
the  Congressional  elections  of  1882  the  Demo- 
crats cast  82,314  votes,  the  Republicans  74,620. 
This  gave  a Democratic  majority  in  the  whole 
Slate  of  7794.  But  in  Baltimore  the  Democrats 
cast  31,999  votes,  and  the  Republicans  23,495, 
a Democratic  majority  of  8504,  showing  that 
the  Republicans  had  a majority  of  710  votes  in 
the  State  outside  of  Baltimore.  Since  then  the 
registry  system  of  Baltimore  has  been  improved ; 
and  provided  a tolerably  lioiiest  election  can  be 
secured  there  (it  is  believed  that  J.  Morrison 
Harris,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
in  1879,  was  “counted  out”  in  Baltimore  in  fa- 
vor of  Governor  Hamilton,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
prophets),  it  is  ceruin  that  the  Republican  city 
vote  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  with  per- 
haps B little  to  spare.  The  Maryland  Democrats 
themselves  fixed  the  date  of  the  State  election  sep- 
arate from  Congressional  elections,  so  as  to  avoid 
Federal  interference  in  any  shape ; and  the  new 
civil  service  law  has  deprived  Federal  Republic- 
an officers  of  those  promises  of  patronage  which 
they  have  sometimes  scattered  with  great  profu- 
sion, to  the  utter  confusion  or  disorganization  of 
the  Republican  lines.  This  year  the  Republican 
forces  stand  mainly  upon  solid  public  grounds, 
and  the  life-blood  of  honest  party  sentiment  is 
running  freely  through  their  veins.  This  is  a 
most  encouraging  circumstance,  and  gtnii  con- 


sistency and  force  to  all  their  efforts  against  the 
Democratic  State  machine.  Hone.st  and’  hard- 
■orking  Democraiie  tax-payers  arc  coming  to  see 
that  a party  name  doe.s  not  lighten  the  burdens 
of  maladministration,  and  they  want  a more  effi- 
cient and  less  costly  government. 

On  the  affirmative  side  the  Republicans  have  a 
good  candidate  for  Governor.  Hart  B.  Holton  is 
a mail  who  has  come  up  from  small  beginnings ; 
he  is  a man  of  affairs,  both  private  and  public ; and 
he  reprt'seiits  in  his  own  career  tliat  new  tide  of  in- 
dustrial activity  and  material  growth  that  is  now 
sweeping  over  the  Soulhern  and  border  States. 

In  1 882  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
Maryland  District,  carrying  five  out  of  the  six 
counties  (excluding  the  part  of  the  district  ly- 
ing in  Baltimore)  by  a majority  of  2205,  coming 
om  of  the  six  rural  counties  with  a majority 
of  1999,  as  against,  in  the  same  counties  in 
a majority  of  904  for  Hancock,  and  carry- 
ing the  whole  Congressional  district  by  a majori- 
ty of  1586,  as  against  a Democratic  majority  on 
the  Congressional  ticket  in  1880  of  1786.  Mr. 
Holton  accomplished  this  political  revolution  by 
means  of  his  known  fitness  for  public  life  and 
bis  zeal  in  behalf  of  better  administration,  and 
under  political  conditions  which,  while  they  raised 
no  antagonisms  between  him  and  factional  lead- 
ers or  Federal  office-holders,  made  it  clear  that 
his  political  strength  was  his  own,  and  that  he 
wa.s  free  to  serve  the  people  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  His  as.sociates  on  tlie  Slate  ticket  are 
moil  of  like  quality.  Fortunately  the  rivalries  of 
Eastern  Shore  and  Western  Shore  have  not  en- 
tered into  his  nomination  for  this  higher  office, 
while  the  adoption  by  the  Republican  Convention 
of  the  resolutions  for  the  purification  of  the  State 
government,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  shows  that  the  fight  is  to  be 
pressed  upon  grounds  of  serious  moment  to  every 
tax-payer  in  tlie  State. 

In  a State  like  Maryland,  where  all  public  prop- 
erly is  regarded  and  treated  as  if  it  belonged  to 
the  Democratic  party,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest 
worthy  and  needful  ends  for  political  effort;  but 
the  hopeful  fact  in  this  instance  is  that  the  means 
proposed  for  securing  these  ends  deserve  public 
respect  and  confidence.  The  Republican  canvass 
will  gain  some  strength  from  the  growing  public 
conviction  of  the  ne^  of  civil  service  reform  on 
the  score  of  economy.  In  Maryland  one  main 
question  is  as  to  whether  the  taxing  power  can 
be  employed  for  creating  and  maintaining  offices 
designed  and  used  solely  for  party  or  factional 
purposes  without  bringing  the  State  into  financial 
danger.  The  Democratic  State  machine  has  car- 
ried office-motigeriug  so  far  that  the  plain  people 
begin  to  see  the  close  relation  between  bad  poli- 
tics and  their  pockets;  and  if  enlightened  self- 
interest  has  fair  play  in  the  canvass,  undisturbed 
by  the  old  and  irrelevant  prejudices  to  which  the 
Democrats  will  appeal,  it  is  a pretty  safe  predic- 
tion that  Farmer  Holton  will  succeed  Farmer 
Hamilton  as  the  next  Governor  of  Maryland. 


LLTHER  AT  THE  WARTBURG. 

Bv  JOEL  SWARTZ,  D.D. 

At  W'artbiirg  still  the  ink  they  show 
Which  Luther  at  the  Devil  threw. 

In  these  la.st  days  we’ve  learned  to  know 
He  fought  more  wisely  than  he  knew. 

For  this  far  more  than  flaming  tongue 
The  powers  of  evil  filled  with  fright : 

Tlie  iukstand  by  the  printer  flung 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  pul  to  flight. 

Now  silent  lies  great  Luther’s  tongue. 

And  palsied  is  the  hero’s  hand ; 

But  tliat  black  thunder-bolt  it  flung 

Still  rolls  and  smites  from  land  to  land. 

The  martyr’s  stake  and  prison  cell. 

The  tyrant’s  yoke  and  scourger’s  rod. 

And  other  enginery  of  hell. 

It  smites  ns  with  the  wrath  of  God. 

E’en  when  consenting  cnptive.s  lay 
In  Superstition’s  ghostly  halls. 

This  bolt  has  thrown  the  light  of  day 
Between  the  thunder-riven  walls. 

With  Argus  eves,  Briarean  hands. 

And  myriad  tongues  to  curse  or  bless, 
There  walks  the  earth’s  enlightened  lands 
One  king  of  all — the  Printiso-Prkss. 

His  royal  form  is  wi-ought  of  steel ; 

His  spirit  is  the  steam’s  hot  breath ; 
Before  him  Power  and  Genius  kneel; 

His  smile  is  life,  his  frown  is  death. 

The  harnessed  lightnings  are  his  steeds ; 

His  hands  are  on  the  curbing  wires; 
Each  coiiraer  every  whisper  heeds. 

And  checks  or  loosens  all  his  fires. 

His  hand  is  on  the  telephone ; 

The  light  electric  burns  his  path  ; 

He  speaks  his  thought  from  zone  to  zoae 
In  tones  of  love  or  peals  of  wrath. 

If  sometimes  with  a backward  fling 

He  smites  when  he  should  help  instad. 
Yet  mainly  aims  thi.s  noblest  king 
His  inksteud  at  the  Devil’s  head. 

His  Wartburirs  crown  a iniltitm  hills; 

The  walls  are  all  of  paper  mnritr; 

His  ink,  which  - ) 

Is  on  the.se  walls  most 

And  whether  by^vie  hot  I 
Or  seized  with  a 
Tlie  whole  around  the  < 
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TO  HENRY  IRVING. 

Br  GRACE  GREENWOOD. 

Sent  with  some  Hoses  on  a Benejit  Night,  Lyceum 
Theatre,  Lotidon. 

Wb  tlream  of  moon-lit  roses,  daslied  with  dew. 

Prom  Belmont’s  terrace  waving  welcome  sweet 
To  Belmont's  mistress,  speeding  through  tlie  nigliL 

We  dream  of  reddest  roses,  brimmed  with  smi, 

III  gay  Messina,  by  the  woodbine  hower, 

Wliere  crouclies,  blushing,  Leonato’s  niece. 

We  dream  of  whitest  roses,  showering  down 
In  tender  royal  largess,  to  atone 
For  maimM  funeral  rites,  at  Elsinore. 

We  dream  of  sumptuous  roses,  which  prepare 
With  languid  sighs  and  glow  of  sensnous  bloom 
A garden  in  Verona,  where  Love  waits. 

We  dream  of  roses  by  a mossy  well. 

The  centre  of  a linmbler  scene  of  joy— 

The  rustic  garden  of  Ann  Hathaway— 

Where  in  the  twiliglit  once  (wo  loveis  stood, 

And  eyes  smiled  into  eyes,  and  Iniiid  soiiglit  hand. 
When  all  unconscious,  in  the  kiss  of  tiodi. 

The  simple  maiden  on  her  brow  receivefl 
Tlie  chrism  of  Fate — the  seal  sublime  and  sad 
Of  Fame  eterne,  of  love  tlrnt  touched— and  passed. 

Yet,  rarest  roses  of  tlic  land  of  song— 

Roses  that  hrighteiietl  Portia’s  wcalding  day. 

Or  laughed  and  listened  witli  gay  Beatrice, 

Or  hid  witli  sad  Oplielia  in  her  grave, 

Or  siglied  with  Juliet  on  tliat  night  of  nights— 

Or  English  roses  of  our  Sliakspcare's  time. 

Could  scarce  have  been  more  gorgeons  in  their  tints. 
More  bounteously  bri'iimerl  with  sun  or  dew, 

Titan  these,  tlieir  kindred  of  a prosier  day. 

Time  has  not  strained  from  out  the  royal  flower 
Thesplendentdye  which  gladdened  Shakspenre’s eyes ; 
As  golden  still  the  clustered  stamens,  set 

Deep  i'  the  crimson.  So  from  age  to  ago 
Wis«!  Nature  sends  her  rarest  life-drops  down. 

And  BO,  heart  within  heart,  hides,  to  reveal 

Her  golden  secret— Genius ! Thus  it  is 
We  find  thee,  Irving,  in  an  alien  time. 

After  the  wane  of  centuries,  allied 

By  mystic  ties,  by  something  “more  than  kin,’’ 

To  thy  Great  Master;  thus  ns  true,  a.s  like. 

As  are  these  flowere  to  roses  red  and  jmle 

Tliat  sweetened  nil  the  summer  ways  and  days 
Of  dear  old  Stratford,  seems  to  Ids,  thy  life 
Of  grave  high  thouglit,  of  pure  intent  in  art;— 

Like  in  the  woi-sliip  of  a loyal  mind; 

Like  in  the  passion  of  a noble  toil. 


MISS  ATKINSON’S  OPINIONS, 

“ On,  Will,  I am  bo  glad  !"  and  pretty  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers, quite  forgetful  of  the  soft  lialls  of  many- 
colored  worsteds  in  her  lap,  ro.se  hurriedly  to  meet 
her  husband,  “ I had  a very,  very,  very  ini})or- 
tant  letter  to-duy— /roni  Louehn  !" 

“From  London,  Fan?  1 did  not  tliink  that 
you  knew  any  one  in  London.” 

“ I was  three  years  in  a London  boarding-school, 
Bir!  Do  you  tliink  it  i.s  only  men  who  make  ho- 
som-friends  at  school  ? Joltn  Lawrence  and  you 
were  chums  at  school,  ami  are  ridicidou.s  about 
each  other  yet ; I suppose  / can  liave  a school 
friend  too." 

“ Nonsense,  Fan  I David  and  .Jonathan  have 
no  sisters.  Women  get  a Imsliaiui,  and  then 
there  is  an  end  of  ‘ my  darling  Angelina,’  and 
‘ my  darling  Fanny.’  ” 

‘Gler  name  i.s  not  .Angelina,  sir.  and  .she  al- 
ways called  me  Frances.  If  there  is  one  thing 
Elizabeth  detest.s,  it  is  nieknames.  Slie  used  to 
say,  ‘ If  your  name  is  Frances,  don’t  allow  any 
one  to  call  you  anything  else.’  She  is  (piite  a re- 
markable woman,  Will,  I u.-sme  yon.” 

“ And  her  name  is  Elizabeth  ?” 

“ Yes — Elizabeth  Atkinson.  She  is  very  rieli — 
very  rich  indeed;  and  I thought,  W ill  dear,  if  I 
could  get  her  to  be  baViy’s  godmother— she’s  an 
old  maid,  Will— she  might  leave  bahy  something, 
von  know.” 

“ Yon  niercenarv  little  mother  ! A on  would 
lav  the  weight  of  tho.se  two  dreadful  names  upon 
babv  for  the  .sake  of  a possible  legiuf  ? Eliza- 
beth—Atkinson— Danvers.  The  little  mite  could 
not  bear  it.  Fan.” 

We  couhl  call  her  ‘ Bessie.’  Will ; her  god- 
mother woidd  never  know.  Bessie  is  pretty ; 
don’t  vou  think  so?” 

“No  I do  not  think  so.  I am  for  calling  her 
Lily"  or  Violet,  or  Dittce,  or  something  flowery 

knew  a girl  called  Lily  that  did  not 
grow  up  fat  and  red,  or  one  called  Violet  that 
was  not  loud  ami  vnlgnr,  or  one  called  Grace  that 
was  not  ill-tempered  nnd  gawkv.  Now  there  is 
sometliiiig  very  statelv  .about  Elizabeth.  ’ 

“ And  verv  likelv  bahv  will  grow  up  a little 
flattering,  frizzly  - Imircd  fairy,  all  curves,  and 
riiH'lels  and  ribbons.” 

“I  am  .<i.shamed  of  vou,  Will,  talking  about 
vour  own  dear,  darling  little  daughter  in  that 
wav  And  after  all  the  trouble  I have  taken  to 
select  a proper  codmother  for  her!  And  Eliza- 
l.eth  so  doli<dited,  and  coming  all  the  way  to  New 
Yorlc^to  seelicr  goddaughter,  too,  un.l  everything 
else  I in«9t  sav  I e.xpcctcd  more  appreemtion 
from  you,  AVill.  Lilian  Morris  was  here  this  aft- 
ernoon. and  she  of  course  opiwsed  Elizabeth.  I 
M^ed  that.  She  is  all  for  those  horrid  Saxon 
like  Maud,  and  Elfrid.a,  and  Beitha.  But 
rS  of  the  world-a  Bcnstblc  man  like  you, 

IHInW  l„vo. 

• Ibegpardoj^’ 

-iSd  I/towrite  to  MUa  AtWnsou  to  .ay 
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that  we  will  h ive  the  christening  in  May,  if  that 
suits  you,  Will.” 

“Ye-s,  yes;  that  suits  me  very  well.  John  and 
I are  going  to  the  Adirondacks  in  June,  but  it 
will  bo  all  over  by  that  time.” 

“All  over,  Will!  I must  say  that  is  not  flat- 
tering to  bttliy.” 

*'  I dare  sav  baby  will  be  glad  enough  to  have 
it  all  over.  But  is  this  lady  really  coming  here  ? 
— to  New  York  ?” 

“ She  is  really  coming.  I was  going  to  ask  yon 
about  rcfurni.shing  the  blue  suite  of  rooms  for 
her.” 

“Why,  they  were  refurnished  when  we  were 
manned,  two  years  ago,  anil  nobody  has  used  them 
but  John  Lawrence.” 

“ And  he  smokes.  Elizabeth  is  very  sensitive 
on  that  subject.” 

For  a short  time  Will  held  his  ground  about 
refurnishing ; but  after  Fanny  shifted  the  point 
of  attack  from  her  rocking-chair  to  his  knee,  the 
resistance  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  finally 
the  weak  husband  not  only  agreed  to  the  carved 
oak  furniture  upholstered  in  rich  wood  colors,  but 
also  professed  to  see  the  necessity  for  looking 
after  the  carriage. 

“That  Ml'S.  Ijoriraer  has  had  hers  lined  with 
dark  purple  .satin.  Will,  and  it  is  really  an  effect- 
ive background  for  light  hair,”  skillfully  suggest- 
ed Fanny.  “And  I am  so  sick  of  those  gray 
horses ! Can’t  we  have  bay  ones,  Will  ? Tliey  are 
more  Engli.sh  and  stylish.” 

.So  the  oak  furnishing,  the  new  carriage-lining, 
and  the  bay  horses  were  determined  on,  and,  what 
is  more,  Will  Danvers  bad  no  sense  of  having 
suffereti  a defeat. 

Will  Danvers  heard  a great  deal  of  Miss  At- 
kinson between  March  and  May,  and  was  allowed 
to  read  specially  wise  and  lofty  paragraphs  in  her 
letters.  He  affected  a great  admiration  for  the 
lady,  but  in  reality  he  was  quite  sure  she  would 
prove  a tremendous  bore.  “But  John  and  I can 
get  out  of  it,”  he  reflected ; “ that  is  one  comfort. 
Ami  if  slic  manages  to  put  Fan  under  her  thumb, 
she  is  cleverer  than  I am ; that's  all.  I don’t  be- 
lieve Fan  will  give  in — much;  I never  knew  her 
do  it.  I’ll  bet  twenty  dollars  they  have  a civil 
fight  before  a month  is  over,  and  that  Fan  comes 
out  ahead.” 

In  a week  after  Miss  Atkinson’s  arrival  Will 
hail  mollified  tlii.s  opinion.  Her  ap|)earaiiee  was 
not  forniiiliible — rpiite  the  contrary.  Imleed,  .she 
was  so  petite,  so  gentle,  so  appealing,  that  Will 
had  not  at  first  thought  it  nece.'^sarv  to  guard  one 
of  his  prerbgatives.  But  gradually  he  found  him- 
.-elf  aliiimiiiiiing  his  dearest  rights.  “Miss  At- 
kinson was  not  well ; would  Mr.  Danvers  kindly 
breakfast  alone,  and  allow  darling  Franoes  to 
bave  a (piiet  talk  and  cup  of  tea  with  her?” 
.Mr.  Danvers  poliU'ly  eoiiseiiteiL,  and  in  a week 
the  favor  liad  lieeome  a custom,  and  Mr.  Danvers 
breakfasti'd  alone  as  a matter  of  course. 

It  was  the  .same  in  everything;  Mi-^s  Atkinson 
took  possession  ot  his  wife,  liis  child,  and  his 
house.  Her  eixil,  calm,  authoritative  way  was 
irresistible,  and  she  delivered  her  opinions  with 
such  an  air  of  settled  conviction  in  their  infalli- 
bility that  few  cared  to  dispute  tliom.  “She  was 
really  sorry  to  find  .so  niiieh  to  disapprove  of  in 
New  A’ork  society,  and  she  wished  she  knew  how 
to  pass  it  over;  but  it  was  her  nature  to  speak 
tlie  truth,  though  it  was  often  a very  disagroeahlo 
duty.” 

Ami  even  AVill  gave  her  the  usual  credit  for 
this  unpleasant  eharaeteristie.  “ It  is  just  her 
honest,  straightforward  nature  that  makes  her 
say  thi.s  kind  of  thing,”  he  .said  to  John  Law- 
rence one  night ; “ Imt  I wish  she  was  not  so  fond 
of ‘plain  truths’;  Fan  is  made  to  .see  faults  in 
me  .slie  never  would  find  out  by  herself.” 

•“Plain  truths!’”  answered  .iolin,  spitofe"’-. 
“I  have  always  noticed  that  these  pi'o|ile  who 
are  so  fond  of  ‘plain  truths’  never  feel  call  <1 
upon  to  tell  pleasant  truths.  1 have  alwais  re- 
fused to  meet  the  lady.  Will,  heeau.se  I like  wo- 


■ “ I can  not  tell.  Will,  Either  I know  her,  or  Is  Parting  with  its  honored  and  illtatrioMf 
have  been  dreaming  about  her  for  eleven  years,  eral,  under  the  law  of  retirement 

that’s  all.”  army  is  fortunate  m being  able  to  call  toiTl,!! 

Half  an  hour  afterward  thev  were  sitting  side  sodi.stinguished  a successoras  Lieiii«.«i''^ 


Half  an  hour  afterward  they  were  sitting  side 
bv  side  in  the  gas-lit  parlor.  Every  trace  of 
aensibility  had  left  Elizabeth’s  face.  That  wo- 
manlv  melancholy  that  had  made  her  so  lovely  in 
the  twiliglit  garden  had  quite  vanished.  She  was 
now  only  a keen,  clever  little  woman. 

But  somehow  John  felt  sure  that, she  had  iis- 
snmed  a character,  and  was  playing  up  to  it. 


soui.stmguislied  a successor  as  Ueutemnui, . 
al  Philip  H.  Shkmdam.  "—ww:. 

As  this  officer,  in  the  prime  of  manhooi  r,-. 
roaches  the  highest  prize  open  to  the  soliii ' 
profession  in  America,  a backward  giamv  , 
naturally  be  cast  upon  his  career  with  a tU. 
anticipate  his  probable  conduct  in  hisBevt- 
tioii.  Is  that  dashing  soldiership,  it  haj 


“She  is  a cl'ever  actress,  and  enjoys  interpreting  pked,  which  gave  Srekidas  his  laurels  wi- 
lier role ; but  why  she  chooses  to  do  so  is  a ques-  ible  with  tlie  cautious,  wise  staiiilitv  B«.ie.i" 

tion.”  And  from  this  evening  forward  John  the  head  of  the  army?  It  might  bo  briefi- 1- 

Lawrence  fell  as  completely  under  the  spell  of  swered  that  the  impetuosity  of  youth  not  iy 
Elizabeth  Atkinson  as  Fanny  had  done — with  this  qnently  becomes  steadiness  in  the  retenn " 

difference : Elizabeth  soon  became  aware  that  in  fifty;  but  the  true  response  Ls  thatSHmuusiii 

this  case  her  slave  was  also  her  conqueror.  never  a mere  htau  sabreur.  The  tiuslitt  wM 

Will  wa.s  disgusted  with  the  whole  position,  made  him  a popular  hero  was  fiery  enorzv on  v. 

He  took  a couple  of  sevvnnU  and  set  off  to  the  field;  the  qualities  which  have  broogtuhiici 

Adirondacks  without  John,  who  did  not  now  his  present  exalted  place  are  stanchn^winr 

want  to  go  fishing.  He  .seemed,  indeed,  to  desire  and  great  prudence,  cornbined  with  whgfttrwi 
nothing  but  to  idle  away  tlie  long  siiimncr  days  er  qualities  are  necessary  for  a general  ofe 
in  Fanny’s  garden  or  parlors.  Necessarily  Eliza-  This  his  history  will  show, 

both  and  he  were  often  left  alone,  and  it  was  a In  the  first  stages  of  the  civil  war CanUiii^ 

noticeable  thing  that  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  idan  was  Curtis’s  qtiaitermaater,  somewhere  ^ 

their  acquaintance  they  found  nothing  to  dispute  in  Missouri,  and  one  muses  what  his  sobseisi:' 

about  in  their  interviews.  Elizabeth  sat  quietly  career  might  have  been  save  fora  luckvdiijjrf' 

rocking  and  pretending  to  sew,  and  John  watch-  ment  that  left  him  idle,  and  free  to 

ed  her  and  pretendcHl  to  read.  Colonel  of  the  Second  Michigan  Cavaln.  h 

Somctiiiies  they  glancisl  at  each  other,  some-  Colonel  his  conduct  during  Eulicuts  raid  oik 

times  they  said  a few  words,  but  John  was  really  Booneville,  in  May,  1862,  led  to  his  coraicad  ‘ 

gaining  a silent  victory.  Then  there  would  be  the  brigade;  and  a month  later  his  fight  v. 

days  in  which  Elizabeth  rebelled  against  this  same  iioint  elicited  this  encomium  from  fe 

growing  power  over  her,  and  at  such  times  she  cra.n's;  “The  coolness, determinatioD, and fo- 

resolutely  refused  to  leave  her  own  room;  hut  less  gallantry  displayed  by  Colonel  Sbeihuj 

such  struggles  only  left  her  more  weak  and  im-  nnd  the  officers  and  men  of  his  command,  in  th 

pressionable.  John  conquered  by  his  absence  as  action,  deserve  the  thanks  and  adrairaik»of:5> 

surely  as  by  his  presence.  army.”  At  Perryville,  the  ensuing  (Jewber,  j 

The  first  really  hot  weather  had  iient  the  Dan-  distinguished  himself  for  good  judgment  and  o 

verses  out  to  their  country  home — an  old  stone  riness.  But  it  was  in  the  subsequent  fiefeefe 

house  among  great  pine  woods — and  John  spent  days’  engagement  among  the  cedar  brake*  s i 


most  of  his  time  with  them.  But  not  one  word 
of  love  did  he  say  during  those  cliarmed  weeks 


Stone  River,  which  saw  the  old  year  out  j&i  ii* 
new  year  in,  that  Shkridan  first  clearit  eibifoi 


of  liot  summer-tide.  They  wandered  through  the  his  tactical  skill  in  the  stress  of  battle,  sn 


pines,  and  played  with  the  baby,  and  sailed  down 
the  river  in  the  cool  mornings  and  the  nioouliglit 
nights,  and  John  said  nothing  Imyond  the  plea- 
sant, eourtooiis  words  of  an  intimate  aequaintanee. 
In  those  days  Elizalieth  was  often  very  weary.  “ I 
must  wear  my  mask,”  she  thought ; “ he  must  not 
know  liow  really  weak  and  fender  I am.  Once! 
ah!  once — But  what  did  it  bring  me?  6’o«- 


splendid  steadfastness.  “ For  houis mv;  > I 
historian,  “ he  held  the  Confedentw  u tui-  | 
houfs  pieeioii.-*,  priceless,  wrenched  fton  (is  I 
and  an  exulUnt  foe  by  the  skill  and  ccw; 
of  this  officer,  and  bought  by  the  Wool  d u 
valiant  men.  All  to  his  right  h»d  gone  like  <a 
weeds  torn  by  waves  from  juiiiiig  crags  ;bti  lie 
swelling  surges  dashed  in  vain  against  tlie  ust 


tcmjif.  If  women  show  they  have  a heart,  they  like  resistance  of  this  division.  Hebadlsiia 
invite  a betrayer.”  in  the  firet  onset;  henowlostRoEEER,s(Mii:i. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  August,  and  Elizabeth  erwanl  Shakkker — all  his  brigade  conunuyi 

was  to  return  to  England  early  in  September.  It  killed.  He  had  lost  1 796  men ; and  with  the  i fi 

had  been  a still,  hot,  exhausting  day.  Fanny  had  of  their  heroic  blood  had  won  three  boars,  vfei) 

a Ivad  lieadaehe,  John  was  in  the  city,  and  Eliza-  Rosecrass  had  been  using  to  the  best  ijio 

beth  was  slowly  walking  her  little  namesake  to  tage.  ‘Here  is  all  that  are  left,' smd be. 

sleep  in  the  darkening  parlor.  By-and-by  John  as  he  joined  his  chief,"  At  Chickaraion  wn 

came  home,  and  sat  down.  Elizabeth  smiled  faint-  pas  offered  a like  stubborn  front  to  ttievuec'i 

ly  at  him,  nnd  continued  her  monotonous  walk  fury;  tliere  fell  another  brigade  comniMk'fe 

and  lullaby.  Jolin  followed  her  every  movement.  lamented  Lvtlk.  In  the  evermemorablf 

Then  the  child  was  asleep,  and  she  was  leaving  ing  of  Mi.s.sionarv  Ridge— that  famom  lutii; : 

tlie  rcxmi.  wliich  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Caufe 

He  stooii  before  her,  nil  his  soul  in  iiis  face,  land  forced  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  rite 

“A’ou  will  wme  buck,  Elizitbeth  ? I want  to  the  orders  of  the  General  commanding, uni K | 

speak  to  you.”  swept  over  its  summit  “by  their  oW'-ii  u* 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  her  “the  centre  of  Shkridan’.s division." General fe 

Eli'zabcth.  She  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  tells  us,  that  “ reached  the  top  first, 

yet  she  answered,  almost  in  a wliisper,  “ I w ill  nearest  the  crest,"  instantly  seconded  by  '-'j 

come  back.”  whole  line,  breaking  almost  simultaneiHsli  i- 

Hc  was  awaiting  her  return  with  the  greatest  over  the  heights.  Such  was  the  climsiofs® 


please  us;  but  I doelare  ii  wimian  who  pio)toses 
to  Hccoin[>aiiy  us  into  the  woods,  ami  turn  our 
private  pleasure  into  a public  picnic,  must  be  a 
character.  I'll  go  home  with  ymi  to  niglit  and 
see  her.” 

“Oh,  John,  thank  yon.  I sha'n’t  feel  so  help- 
less against  Fan  and  her  then.  Poor  Fan  ! Sin; 
hates  the  woods,  and  can't  endure  a dinner  w ith- 
oiit  entrees  and  dessert ; yet  tliis  English  woman 
has  absolutely  persuaded  her  that  she  is  Ifxiking 
dreadfully  ill,  and  that  nothing  but  a pine  natu- 
ral life  will  save  her  fiom  consumption.” 

To  say  tliat  John  Lawrence  had  no  curiosity 
ab<»ut  Miss  Atkinson  would  lx;  false.  He  liad 
heard  about  her  continually  for  a month;  she 
was  always  doing  or  saying  something  w hich  con- 
tradicted his  ideas  of  what  a woman  onelit  to  do 
or  pay;  so  that  going  homo  witli  AVill  was  not 
committing  himself  to  any  great  act  of  self-de- 
nial. 

It  was  a lovely  June  evening,  and  just  dusk, 
as  they  entered  the  parlors.  They  were  empty, 
and  they  walked  through  them  on  to  a balcony 
latticed  with  vines  that  overlooked  the  little  plot 
.A)f  city  garden.  Miss  Alkiii.son  was  standing  in 
the  very  centre  of  a small  lawn.  She  wa.s  quite 
unconseiou.s  of  any  observation,  and  John  stayed 
by  an  imperative  motion  AA’ill’s  first  movement 
to  annonnee  their  appioaeh.  “ Let  me  look  at 
lior,”  lie  said,  in  an  agitated  w hisper. 

As  she  stood  there  in  the  June  twilight  she 
was  worth  looking  at.  A woman  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  of  the  most  delicate  type  of 
English  lieautv.  Her  small,  slight  figin-e  was  ex- 
(piisitcly  robed  in  fawn-colored  silk  and  grenadine. 
She  had  a pink  ro.sc  at  her  tliroat,  and  another 
in  her  hand,  but,  even  as  they  looked  at  her,  she 
dropped  it  from  her  listless  grasp.  For  a mo- 
ment she  regarded  it  pitifully,  and  then  there 
passed  over  her  face  an  expression  of  such  hope- 
less sorrow  or  weariness  that  AA'ill  was  quite 
startled,  and  turned  to  his  friend : 

“ She  does  not  look  very  bad-temperod  now, 


impatience.  Now  that  he  could  no  longer  with-  idax’s  career  at  the  West. 

[ hold  speech,  he  was  eager  for  his  opportunity.  Hallkck,  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit  olh- 
He  met  her  as  she  entered,  and  drawing  her  pas-  ing  commended  Captain  Shsuws,  tteo  -- 

sionately  toward  him,  said:  “ Oh,  Elizabetli,  you  head-quarters,  to  the  Govenior  of  MichigU'b- 

mnst  not  leave  me  now.  I have  loved  yon,  dar-  that  magistrate  applied  to  him  foraDofc?'' 

I liiiR,  loved  yon  and  sought  you,  for  eleven  years.”  command  a csvalrj*  regiment,  nov  reodereii  r 

•‘Oh.  John,  I love  you  too!  But  you  must  other  good  service.  For  when  General 5*^'’ 

kiiow  the  truth ; I have  loved  some  one  else  the  planning  his  A’irginia  campaigtl  ot 

[ greater  part  of  tliosc  eleven  years — some  one  who  of  ills  anxiety  to  find  a suitable  had  t«  iJ' 

basely  won  my  childish  heart,  and  then  left  me  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 

to  such  hopeless  misery  as  makes  me  tremble  yet  “ AA’by  not  take  Ishkiuda.'i  suggested^Ih^ 

to  think  of.  I was  a simple,  loving,  romantic  soul,  and  Grant  answered,  “The  very  nuni" 

ai'ii  he  thought  it  but  a holiday  to  take  ail  the  suit  of  this  choice,  made  known 

glory  out  of  my  life,  and  all  the  trust  out  of  my  step  throughout  the  campaijm 

I lieart.”  to  Appomattox,  is  familiar  hudoiy.  ^ 

I “ Are  you  sure  of  that,  darling?”  The  combination  of  good  goldienhipindf" 

“Quite  sure.  He  left  me  in  Romo  one  1st  of  fortune  found  in  nearly  all  p** 

I November;  I never  saw  him  again,  and  he  never  cesses  is  visible  in  Sheridan’s  A irginaaniP*--,, 


” ” ’ Had  not  his  troops  eonfideil  in  hi*  skill, 

“ lie  WHS  killed  three  days  afterward,  dearest,  have  safely  trusted  to  his  star;  v’f'V  i.r,' 

in  a pass  of  tlie  Apennines.  There  was  a long  in  both.  Of  his  cavalry  operations  ^ 

letter  to  you  in  his  pocket,  but  it  was  unfinished  of  the  Potomac,  and  kis  conduct  of  me 

and  had  no  address.  I have  it  here.  AVill  you  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, a dtamp^ 

read  it?”  trait  was  the  extreme  j 


*•  No,  no,  John ; it  is  too  late  now.  You  knew  took  to  insure  victory  before  wilM,' 


.Stejihoii?”  ing  an  operation. 

“ He  was  my  dearest  friend.  AVc  were  travel-  ever  fought  less  at  hap-hazard,orwiM 

ling  together.  I knew  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  ful  preliminary  study,  or 

with  n young  English  girl,  but  he  was  very  secret  results  with  less  loss.  Even  when  . 

nnd  jealous  about  this  matter.  I did  not  care  to  enemy  he  had  the  art  of  putting  a ^ 

irritate  him  with  questions,  for  he  regarded  the  the  situation,  and  of  persuading  ot 
subject  as  too  sacred  a one  for  common  conver-  the  whole,  the  outcome  had  ** 
sation.  hnioner  or  later  I was  sure  he  would  give  most  temperaments,”  writes  a fonM^ . 
me  his  confidence.  Alas!  he  had  only  strength  “ disaster  is  disheartening, but  it 
after  he  was  stablied  to  whisper  some  woi-ds  ertil  Shkridan  as  an  eddy  glid«  . 
which  were  quite  inaudible,  and  explained  no-  Doubtless  it  is  true  of  SHERiOAX.M  t 
tiling.  The  brigands  who  had  attacked  us  suf-  Union  lender  in  the  A irginiac^pf™^^  j,.. 
ferod  me  to  redeem  tnv  friend’s  body  and  mv  own  he  to  conduct  them  ag*'"' tne  ^ 


ter  he  had  intended  for  you,  and  your  picture. 
The  lovely  face  gradually  became  a dream  and  a 
hope  to  me ; I sought  you  all  over  Europe ; I 


a different  course;  but  it  can 
that  he  has  any  nianmuvres  of 
or  that  any  conceivable 


.iwpc  me,  1 suugiii,  yuu  uii  over  rnirupe  ; i or  uiai  uuj  jT  i * Kia  nrescBl 

Imve  not  found  you  now  only  to  lose  you,  have  I,  tune  would  have  added  to  ms  p 
Elizabeth?”  ' a popular  hera  , 

She  answered  at  first  by  a passion  of  tears  and  'ftere  is  groma^^'*  ^ 

sobs.  It  was  a gracious  rain,  and  washed  away  ^iitiDAN  has  not  yet  meow  ^ 

all  tlic  sense  of  wrong  that  had  imbittered  so  while  there  can  not 
many  years.  It  was  just,  also,  that  she  should  {action  in  seeing  st  the  be^ 
first  give  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a lost  and  rendered  the  country  semew  MidiifdM 


all  the  sense  of  wrong  that  had  imbittered  so  while  there  can  not  i 

many  years.  It  was  just,  also,  that  she  should  {action  in  seeing  at  the  be^ 
first  give  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a lost  and  rendered  the  country  servicw  (grttiofoM  I 
wronged  love.  John  understood  the  feeling,  aod  days  of  need,  mfittNiW  ^ ] 

shared  it.  After  all,  it  was  a abort  sorrow,  from  of  confidence  in  the  propw®  ^ m 
which  was  to  spring  for  them  long  years  of  cou-  bave  hitiierto  attended  nis  p«  « pyt. 
fldent  joy.  . . crowned  it  with  success. 

Onginds  lo-n 
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SUG.\R  M.\K1NG  IN  NEW 
JERSEY. 

In  this  country  we  l)ave  been  dependent  for 
our  anppiy  of  sugar  almost  absolutely  upon  sugar- 
cane, and  as  this  requires  long-cojitiuued  heat  to 
perfect  its  growth,  our  “ Sugar  States”  have  been 
only  those  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  l)ave  been 
compelled  to  import  the  very  great  proportion  of 
sugar  needed  for  consumption  ; but  tliere  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  a change  in  this  respect  is 
speedily  coming,  and  some  are  sufficiently  san- 
guine tio  a.ssert  that  the  United  States  will  within 
a limited  number  of  years  be  able  to  export  sug- 
ar, as  well  as  to  satisfy  our  own  requirements. 

All  this  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  now  we 
can  produce  sugar  with  facility  and  with  certain- 
ty from  sorghum -cane  as  well  as  from  sugar- 
cane ; and  inasmuch  as  the  sorghum  grows  read- 
ily and  successfully  as  far  north  as  Indian  corn 
can  be  depended  on  for  a crop,  it  follows  that 
our  sugar  States  have  suddeuly  become  im- 
mensely increased  in  extent. 

This  it  is  which  gives  interest  and  importance 
to  the  sugar-making  at  Rio  Grande;  otherwise 
it  would  concern  none  but  the  owners ; now  it  is 
really  of  national  importance,  and  we  will  state 
briefly  what  we  have  seen,  and  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  what  our  personal  observation  has 
shown. 

The  Rio  Grande  Plantation  is  at  the  southern 
end  of  New  Jersey,  the  company  having  bouglit 
a tract  of  3000  acres,  the  lower  border  of  which 
is  within  two  miles  of  Cape  May.  The  land, 
like  most  of  that  between  Delaware  Bay  and  the 
ocean,  is  level  and  sandy,  In-ing  what  a farmer 
would  call  of  poor  quality  for  making  a crop. 
They  had,  however,  learned  that  sorghum  thrives 
well  on  land  so  poor  as  not  to  be  desirable  for 
the  growth  of  corn,  and  they  selected  this  partic- 
ular region  as  being  little  liable  to  injury  from 
early  frosts. 

They  began  iJic  cultivation  of  sorghum  on  this 
land  in  1880.  The  whole  matter  was  new,  much 
of  their  work  was  experimental,  and  their  appa- 
ratus rough  and  imperfect  in  its  operation ; but 
they  have  made  constant  improvement.*,  until 
now  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment;  it  is  a sugar 
plantation  and  a sugar  factory  in  full  and  suc- 
cessful operation.  They  planted  in  April  and 
May  of  this  year  9*75  aci-es  in  sorghum,  the  fields 
of  it  through  which  we  rode  extending  about  two 
and  a half  miles.  Two  varieties  were  eniploved. 
Early  Aml)er  and  Orange,  these  two  being  the 
only  ones  of  extent,  though  others  were  |)la!ned 
in  small  lots  for  trial.  Tim  Amber  matures  jno.st 
quickly,  and  cutting  was  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  most  of  this  variety 
has  been  already  cut  and  worked. 

Chemical  research  has  demonstrated  within  the 
last  few  years  two  points  in  relation  to  sorghum, 
and  on  tliese  the  great  change  of  which  we  have 
spoken  entirely  depends:  the  cane  must  become 
fully  mature,  and  it  must  be  worked  promptly  aft- 
er being  cut.  With  the.«e  two  conditions,  sorghum 
yields  sugar  freely  and  richly;  failing  in  them, 
it  yields  only  syrup  from  which  no  sugar  will 
crystallize.  Here  is  the  solution  of  the  dilficultv, 
and  at  Rio  Grande  we  sec  the  result  of  attention 
to  the  points  mentioned.  The  cane  is  cut  and 
hauled  by  mules  on  a narrow'-gauge  rail  track  to 
the  mill,  and  crushed  at  once.  All  the  opera- 
tions at  the  mill  are  preci.«cly  like  those  for  sug- 
ar-cane. The  company  claim  several  items  as 
points  of  their  own  introduction,  for  which  we 
believe  they  have,  or  hope  to  have,  patents,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  juice  of  mature  sorghum- 
cane  will  produce  its  sugar  as  readily  and  as  sure- 
ly ns  that  of  sugar-cane. 

The  sugar  already  made  this  year  amounts  to 
about  260,000  pounds;  the  molas.ses, over  40,(X)0 
gallons.  Assuming  that  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  yields  at  the  same  rate.  Rio  Grande  will  sell 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  pounds.  The 
wise  legislation  of  New  Jersey  appropriates  a 
grant  of  one  cent  a pound  for  sorghum  sugar 
and  one  dollar  a ton  for  sorghum-cane  produced 
within  the  State. 


THE  L.ACROSSE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Thk  third  annual  tourney,  given  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  United  States  National  Lacrosse  .4.«.soci- 
ation,  which  took  place  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  this 
city  on  October  27,developed  the  fact  that  our  lead- 
ing lacrosse  clubs  had  made  rapid  progress  in  play- 
ing skill  within  the  past  year  or  two;  in  fact,  no 
exhibition  of  lacrosse  playing  seen  in  the  United 
States  at  the  hands  of  American  club  teams  has 
ever  equalled  in  excellence  of  team-work,  as  well 
as  of  individual  effort,  that  which  marked  this  tour- 
ney. The  prize  for  which  the  contesting  teams 
struggled  was  the  Oelrich  Challenge  Cup,  the 
emblem  of  the  Association  championship.  This 
was  won  by  the  New  York  Lacrosse  Club  in  the 
tourney  of  1881,  but  in  1882  the  Harvard  College 
Chtb  won  it.  On  this  last  occasion — the  tourney 
of  1883 — the  New  York  Club  regaitied  possession 
of  it,  but  not  without  a more  exciting  series  of 
contests  with  stronger  opponents  than  the  vic- 
torious team  had  previously  encountered  in  the 
same  arena.  The  tourney  contestants  this  time 
included  the  club  twelves  of  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore, and  the  college  twelves  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  the  New  York  Univereity.  The 
fii-st  match  brought  together  the  Yale  and  New 
York  L^niversity  teams,  and  the  former  won  eas- 
ily by  the  appended  score  : Goals  scored — Yale, 
2 ; New  York  University,  0.  Goals  taken — by 
Spencer,  1,  in  5 minutes  ; McHenry,  1,  in  2 min- 
utes. Referee,  F.  S.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Club. 

The  second  match  introduced  the  team  of  the 
Druid  Club,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Harvard  team, 
the  latter  having  the  week  before  defeated  the 
local  rivals,  the  Unions,  of  Boston.  This  encoun- 
ter proved  to  be  a surprise  in  its  result,  as  the 
Druids  played  in  very  strong  form,  and  easily 


defeated  their  college  opponents  by  the  follow- 
ing score:  Goals  scored — Druid,  3 ; Hurvaixl,  1. 
Goals  taken — by  W.  B.  D.  Penniman  1,  in  6 min- 
utes; Wreck  1,  in  8 minutes;  Ober  1,  in  8 min- 
utes; Woods  1,  in  7 minutes.  Referee,  J.  R. 
Flannery,  of  the  New  York  Club. 

The  next  match  of  the  tourney  was  that  be- 
tween the  Princeton  and  New  York  teams,  and 
the  collegians  found  their  opponents  to  be  a far 
superior  team  to  the  New  York  twelve  they  de- 
feated at  the  tourney  of  1882,  as  the  appended 
score  shows:  Goals  scored — New  York,  4 ; Prince- 
ton, 0.  Goals  taken — by  Riudiic  2.  in  5 minutes 
and  in  4 minutes;  Burns  1,  in  7 minutes;  McCaf- 
frey 1,  in  3 minutes.  Refei-ee,  R.  R.  Bi-own,  of 
Baltimore. 

The  six  teams  having  now  faced  each  other  in 
the  first  round,  the  second  series  of  matches  was 
begun ; and  ns  Yale  drew  a bye,  the  Druids  were 
called  upon  to  face  the  New  York  twelve.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  a victory  for  the  New 
York  team  by  a score  of  two  goals  to  one,  Ritchie 
capturing  the  first  goal  for  New  York  and  Flan- 
nery the  second.  Wreck  taking  the  single  goal 
for  the  Druids.  This  left  the  final  contest  for 
the  cup  between  the  New  York  and  Tale  teams, 
and  the  latter  entererl  the  field  after  an  hour’s 
rest,  while  the  New-Yorkers  had  to  play  their 
third  game  in  succession  with  but  ten  minutes’ 
breathing-spell  between  each  contest.  This  is 
the  game  taken  as  the  subject  of  our  illustration. 
It  proved  to  be  the  closest  contest  of  the  tourney, 
the  Yales  making  a gallant  struggle  for  success 
against  their  more  experienced  opponents.  The 
result  of  the  niatch  wa.s  the  sncce.ss  of  the  New- 
Yorkers  by  the  appended  seore : Goals  scored — 
New  York,  2 ; Yale,  0.  Goals  taken — By  Ritchie, 
2.  Time  of  goals — first,  27  minntes;  second,  -i 
minutes.  Referee,  Mr.  R.  R.  Brown,  of  Balti- 


MOOSE  HUNTING. 

Tiik  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  moo.se  will 
become  extinct.  Pui-sued  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  by  roving  Indians  and  hunter  tramps,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  common  ruck  of  sportsmen,  bulls, 
cows  with  young,  and  half-grown  calves  are  killed 
indiscriminately  at  all  seasans.  These  creatures 
are  the  largest  of  the  deer  family,  measuring, 
when  full  grown,  five  feet  eight  inches  to  six 
feet  in  height,  and  weighing  twelve  hundred 
pounds  or  more.  They  have  a coarse,  erect  mane, 
while  under  the  throat  dangles  a long  tuft  of  hair. 
Animals  indigenous  to  these  high  latitudes  usual- 
ly assume  a white  fur  during  the  winter  months  ; 
that  on  the  moose,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  much 
darker  in  color.  Their  antlers  are  foliated  and 
of  itnmense  weight  and  size,  averaging  six  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  weighing  upward  of  sixty 
pounds.  These  they  shed  in  January.  By  the 
month  of  June  they  have  again  attained  the  noi-- 
mal  size.  Their  fore-legs  are  so  disproportionate 
in  length  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  their  graz- 
ing; consetpiently,  when  feeding  upon  grass,  they 
will,  if  pos.sible.  pasture  upon  a slope.  Their 
hind-feet  are  splayed,  and  furnished  with  long, 
loose,  horny  points,  which  rattle  as  they  shamble 
along.  Notwithstanding  their  awkwardne.ss  and 
great  size,  when  alarmed  they  travel  with  aston- 
ishing speed,  seemingly  impossible  in  an  animal 
crowned  with  such  immense  and  weighty  antlers. 
Ills  head-gear,  however,  gives  him,  when  in  flight, 
less  trouble  than  his  legs.  The  head,  carried  .so 
high  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  ground 
ilirectly  in  his  front,  causes  him  to  trip  and  .stum- 
ble over  the  fallen  trunks  and  branches  which 
may  lie  in  his  path.  The  cow-moose  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  male ; her  coat  has  a more 
reddish  tinge.  Early  in  life  she  gives  birth  to 
but  one  calf ; as  she  advances  in  years  the  num- 
ber is  increased  to  two. 

“Crusting”  (or  hunting  with  snow-shoes),  “ driv- 
ing,” “creeping,”  and  “calling”  are  the  various 
methods  employed  to  hunt  the  nioo.«e.  “ Crust- 
ing” is  the  method  employed  when  snow  is  upon 
the  ground.  It  is,  moreover,  the  most  certain  and 
deadly  manner  of  killing  the  animal.  Its  great 
weight  and  the  formation  of  its  splayed  hoofs  ren- 
der it  comparatively  helpless  when  attacked  and 
pursued  on  the  crust  of  the  snow.  At  every  step 
it  breaks  through  the  surface,  cutting  its  legs,  so 
that  its  tracks  are  markevl  by  trails  of  blood. 
Even  when  taken  at  the  disadvantage  which 
“crusting”  offers,  a vigorous  man  on  snow-shoes 
must  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  endurance  in  or- 
der to  overtake  it,  its  enormous  strength  enabling 
it  to  flounder  for  a considerable  distance  at  great 
speed.  In  consequence  of  the  difliculty  which 
the  moo.se  experience  in  travelling  in  the  snow, 
they  form  during  the  w inter  season  what  are  call- 
ed “ vards.”  Large  numbers  congregate  together 
in  the  depth  of  the  forest.  The  trampling  of 
their  feet  soon  beats  down  the  deep  snow.  This 
forms  a rampart  all  about  them.  As  they  move 
in  a circle  in  feeiiing,  this  bank  is  always  about 
them.  The  wolves  hover  on  the  edges,  ready  to 
pick  up  any  discontented  old  bull  which  may  be 
expelled  by  his  companions.  They  know  better 
than  to  enter  the  portals;  in  a moment  they 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  sharp  hoofs  of 
the  moose. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  the  moose  frequent 
the  edges  of  sedgy  lakes  and  lagoons  buried  deep 
in  the  forest.  In  the  waters  of  these  they  sul)- 
merge  themselves  until  only  their  heads  are  vis- 
ible, in  order  to  escape  from  the  tormenting  at- 
tacks of  the  black  fly.  Moreover,  they  find  in 
these  sheets  of  water  aquatic  plants  on  which 
they  delight  to  fee«l.  At  this  season  they  may 
be  approached  in  canoes  much  more  readily  than 
in  the  forest. 

More  reprehensible  still  is  the  “calling”  of 
moose ; it  is,  however,  above  every  other  form  of 
shooting,  whether  for  large  or  small  game,  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting.  It  is  a shabby 
way,  however;  but  no  man,  no  matter  who  he 
may  be,  and  how  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
exalted  .sporting  principle,  can  resist  its.  most 


potent  attractiveness.  “Calling”  is  practiced 
during  the  rnttiiig  season.  It  consists  in  imita- 
ting the  call  of  the  cow-moo.se  by  means  of  a 
birch -bark  cone.  On  a clear,  still  night  the 
caller,  armed  with  his  trumpet,  mounts  to  the 
top  of  a high  tree.  From  his  lofty  perch  he  pro- 
jects to  a great  distance  in  the  still  air  of  the 
night  the  bellow  of  the  cow-moo.se.  For  a long 
time  he  repeats  the  call  without  a response.  At 
last,  in  the  far  distance,  the  answering  cry  of 
the  bull  is  heard.  Tlic  caller  now  descends  from 
the  tree  and  joins  the  hunters  at  its  base.  The 
bull,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  guide,  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer.  The  success  of  the 
stratagem  now  depends  entirely  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  caller  imitates  the  low  deep  grunts  of 
the  cow.  If  he  makes  a single  blunder,  the 
male  hesitates  in  his  advance,  takes  alarm,  and 
hurries  off.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  call  is  up 
to  all  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  the  hunt- 
er is  rewarded  by  the  .sight  of  a magnificent  ani- 
mal, his  crest  elevated,  and  great  wreaths  of  va- 
por issuing  from  his  distended  nostrils.  There 
is  not  a moment  to  lose.  The  hunter  shoots  at 
once.  The  animal  lingers  but  an  instant,  for  his 
instinct  tells  him  that  where  be  stands  the  cow- 
moose  should  be.  Gaston  Fay. 


COLORADO  MINING  LIFE. 

Whkn  the  snow  has  disappeared  from  the  pass- 
es in  the  Colorado  ranges,  so  that  the  mule  trains 
can  pick  their  way  up  the  rocky  defiles,  the 
miners  leave  the  comfortable  log  camp  where 
they  have  spent  the  winter,  and  prepai-e  to  ex- 
plore the  higher  regions  in  search  of  tlie  precious 
metals.  Pitching  their  tents  on  some  desolate 
plateau  where  the  indications  are  favorable,  they 
proceed  to  “ prospect,”  sometimes  with  success, 
but  oftener  with  disappointment.  Even  a prom- 
ising “find”  may  lead  to  nothing,  and  another 
winter  may  send  the  miners  back  to  their  log 
camps  as  poor  as  when  they  started  out  in  the 
spring. 

For  weeks  and  perhaps  months  the  miners  re- 
main in  their  mountain  camps  without  news  from 
the  outside  world,  until  the  passes  admit  of  trav- 
el by  stage,  when  tourists  invade  the  picturesque 
solitude.*.  The  arrival  of  the  first  stage-load  is 
always  an  occa.sion  of  great  rejoicing  and  hilarity 
among  the  miners.  It  brings  them  intelligence 
from  the  great  world  from  which  they  have  been 
secluded,  and  newspapers  weeks  old  are  read  with 
an  eageniess  of  which  we  can  have  little  concep- 
tion, anil  for  a few  days  serve  to  enliven  an  ex- 
i.stcucc  that  is  dreary  and  monotonous  beyond 
comparison. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

AcconniNo  to  a correspondent  in  London,  there 
is  consiilerable  interest  there  in  the  question  as 
to  what  shall  be  the  reward  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  on  his  n-tiirn  from  his  five  years’  service 
as  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Commoners  re- 
tiring from  the  office  of  Governor-General  are 
usually  made  peers,  and  peers  are  advanced  in 
rank.  But  Lord  Lome  is  a marquis,  and  is  heir 
to  a dukedom,  and  it  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  custom  to  give  him  rank  equal  to  that 
of  his  father.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
he  would  be  made  a Knight  of  the  Garter,  but  one 
of  the  two  vacancies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Queen 
has  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the 
other  is  not  likely  to  be  given  to  his  son.  There  is 
ample  precedent,  however,  for  giving  to  the  mar- 
quis a seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  pre- 
sent “courtesy  title,”  a notable  example  being 
furnished  in  the  case  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  was  created  a Peer  in  Parliament  under  his 
courtesy  title  of  Lord  Stnnlet-,  while  his  father 
was  yet  living. 

It  was  a North  Carolina  paper  that  entertain- 
ed an  es|iecially  kindly  feeling  toward  a Demo- 
cratic candidate  because  he  “ is  not  better-look- 
ing than  the  rest  of  us,  and  does  not  offend  our 
self-love  when  we  look  at  him.”  This  confession, 
however,  suggests  no  explanation  of  the  Holman 


“ boom.”  By  common  consent  Mr.  Dana  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  handsome.st  men  in  the 
country. 

It  is  fairly  astonishing  to  see  the  immense 
crowds  that  every  afternoon  and  evening  fill  tlie 
great  Institute  Hall  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  and 
well-ordered  Fifty-.secottd  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  American  Institute,  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting it  has  given  for  many  years.  Whether  it 
is  the  delightful  promenade,  the  magnificent  dis- 
play, or  the  fine  music  that  attracts  so  many  thou- 
sands it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  house  is  filled  every  night.  There  is  some- 
thing to  interest  everybody.  The  farmer  will  find 
new  mowing-machines,  reaping-machines,  and  all 
sorts  of  farm  implements;  the  merchant,  new  con- 
venience.s  for  his  counting-room  and  warehouse; 
the  mechanic  will  find  many  evidences  of  the  skill 
of  his  companions;  the  manufacturer  can  exam- 
itie  the  gotxls  his  competitor  is  making ; the  good 
housekeeper  will  discover  on  every  side  house  or- 
naments and  home  comforts  for  the  parlor,  tlie 
kitchen,  and  the  chamber;  and  the  sprightly 
young  damsels  and  happy  young  wives  will  find 
any  numtter  of  beautiful  articles  to  please  their 
eyes  and  to  bother  their  lovers  and  husbands  for. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  Bag  o’  Nails 
Inn,  in  London,  was  a puzzle  to  evervboiiy  till  an 
antiquary  renovated  one  of  the  old  signs,  and  di.s- 
covered  that  Bag  o’  Nails  was  a corruption  of 
Bacchanals. 

Some  of  the  wealthy  patrons  of  the  opera  in 
this  city  take  their  valets  along  to  stand  guard 
at  the  box  doors,  and  to  make  the  appluu.se  for 
the  party.  But  it  w ill  be  a long  time  before  the 
man-servant  will  be  trusted  to  go  out  between 
acts  and  procure  the  clove  for  the  head  of  the 
family. 

The  difference  between  a farmer  and  a planter 
has  been  explained  by  a Southern  newspaper, 
after  nearly  twenty  years’  patient  and  magnani- 
mous waiting  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  North. 
A farmer  raises  diversified  crops,  while  a planter 
cultivates  cotton  or  sugar  chiefly. 

The  Episcopal  Convention  in  Philadelphia  hav- 
iiig  inserted  the  word  food  in  the  prayer  for  de- 
liverance from  evils,  a Western  man  desires  to 
have  an  extra  session  called  in  order  that  cyclone 
may  be  included  also. 

The  Saw-Mill  Gazette  is  a new  paper  which  has 
hope  of  being  considered  worthy  to  be  filed. 

American  aptitude  for  finding  short  name.*  for 
things  that  must  be  often  mentioned  has  already 
provided  the  designation  “ seventy-five  time”  for 
the  new  standard  of  this  longitude,  which  is  the 
time  of  tlie  seventy-fifth  meridian. 

Men  should  be  too  broad,  liberal,  and  sensible 
to  entertain  intense  hatreds,  says  a Kansas  paper, 
“ for  they  always  result  in  misery — and  occasion- 
ally in  shooting.” 

Resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  local 
law-makers  in  a Kansas  town  in  which  the  goat 
is  characterized  as  a “ terror,”  a “ curse,”  and  a 
“ ruthless  destroyer.”  The  Western  goat’s  fatal 
gift  is  his  appetite  for  circus  posters. 

A gentleman  of  Fall  River  who  testified  before 
Senator  Blair’s  committee  as  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  Massachusetts  succeeded  in  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  mathematicians.  He  declared  that  he 
earned  only  a hundred  dollara  last  year,  of  which 
he  paid  seventy-two  dollars  for  rent.  “ Now,” 
says  the  Boston  Herald,  “ as  the  recoiTls  show  he 
paid  forty-seven  dollars  in  fines  for  drunkenness 
during  the  time,  he  had  nineteen  dollar.*  less 
than  nothing  left  with  which  to  support  his  fam- 
ily and  buy  whiskey;  and  if  ho  spent  it  all  for 
whiskey,  there  is  still  a frightful  disproportion  to 
be  explained  between  nineteen  dollars  less  than 
nothing’s  worth  of  whiskey,  and  forty-seven  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  fines.” 
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geysers. 

Thk  geysera  of  Iceland  and  New  Zealand  won 
derfnl  as  they  are,  sink  into  insignificance  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  the  Yel 
or  « rr  n in  variety 

globe 

Ti.ese  magnificent  geysers  were  visited  last 
summer  l.y  our  artist.  Mr.  ,1.  W.  Ai.FXANnKR.  an.l 
the  pictures., no  results  of  his  sketches  are  giveit 
n the  senes  of  illustrations  on  page  713.  Thev 
belong  to  the  upper  basin,  whei-e  the  pl.euom.uu 
attending  their  eruptions  are  more  remarkable 
than  those  of  the  geysei-s  of  the  lower  basin 
I romment  among  these  geysers  is  one  which  has 
received  the  prosaic  name  of  “Old  Faithful” 
from  the  regularity  of  its  eruptions.  At  inter- 
vals of  about  an  hour  it  throws  a column  six 
feet  in  diameter  U>  the  height  of  one  l.nndred 
and  thirty  feet,  holding  it  up  by  a succession  of 
spoutings  from  four  to  six  iniimtes.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  eruption  the  water  sinks  out  of 
sight  within  the  basin  from  which  it  springs.  The 
eniter  is  a conical  mound  about  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  men.suring  fifty-four  by  twenty  feet 
at  the  top.  Thd  eruption  makes  a splendid  spec- 
tacle. 

The  “Bee-hive  Geyser”  is  .a  smaller  mound,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  when  in  action, 
which  takes  place  once  in  almut  twenty-four 
hours,  it  sends  up  a column  of  water  about  three 
feet  in  diannder  to  the  enormous  height  of  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  feet.  The  eruption  lasts 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minntes.  Dr.  IIaydkn 
describes  the  column  as  assuming  a fan  shape 
toward  the  top,  and  says  that,  during  the  erup- 
tions which  he  witnes.sed.  it  was  lesolved  into 
fine  spray,  which  ap|>earcd  to  evaporate  as  soon 
as  formeiJ. 
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tion,  and  by  a caret uf^ppHc, 
K*  ",*1' ■ “elected  Cocoa,  Mi 
breakfast  tables  with  - 
which  may  save  ua  r 
by  the  jii.liriona  use 
conatitation  mar  *'• 
enongli  to  resist 'ev^ 
of  subtle  maladies  k 
attack  wherever  thi>re  i's 
escape  many  r faUl  k‘  ' 
lortifled  with  pare  hi 
frame.’’— Ciptf  Service 
Made  simply  with  1 
tins  only  (ytf-lb.  and  lb 




*j"“y  ^ Rraduully  b.int”I,p^,niu  Mro„1 

l,,^i‘  beeping  ourselves  well 
'"'urlshed 

'*’**®'’  "v  mbk.  8<)ld  in 
►■)  by  Grocers,  Ubelleti  thus; 

0.,  Homoeopathic  Chemiata, 


Warranted  ahsotutely  pur« 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exccaa  of 
Oil  haa  been  removed.  It  baa /Ares 

timet  the  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  cconomi  ’ 
cal.  It  i«  dclicioua,  nouriabing, 
strengthening,  eatlly  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  aa  for  peraona  In  health. 

Sold  bjr  Urocera  cTerjrwhere. 


London,  England. 
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TssUmonlal  of  a Boe- 


PURDY’S  PERI'ECT  PE!V 


The  "EVER  READY” 

Is  mi  exMllent  gold  pen  with  a fountain  holder  that 
•a^es  ink  en()ngh  to  write  « to  10  honrs  contlnnouslv. 
1 nc  ink  Dogins  to  flow  the  moment  the  pen  tonclim 
be  pn^r  and  continlle^  with  even  regnUrily,  until 
he  writing  is  done  Kev.  Alfred  Taylor.  It  is 
ivarrant.^  not  ti>  clog  or  get  out  of  onter,  and  to  give 
wtisfiiction  on  30  days  irfiil,  or  the  money  will  be  re- 
turned. Agents  wanted.  Send  for  clrcnlnrs. 

JOHN  S.  PI'ICDV  - 


S04  Broadiray,  .\ew  York. 


A Great  Conflagration 


^R>S.  C.  TUO:V1PNO\ 

Sa  East  14th  street,  NEW  TC 


Tile  “Graiul  Gev.-icv”  is  one  of  tlic  most  pow- 
erful in  the  liasiii.  Eiicli  eruption  i.s  aunoniiccd 
by  a riiinhliiig  aiul  a treiiibling  of  llic  ground, 
followed  by  a column  of  steam.  Then  the  water 
bur!)t.s  forth  in  a succession  of  jets,  wliich  rise  to 
the  height  .^f  from  one  liuiidred  and  .seventy  to  two 
hundred  feet,  wliile  tlie  white  cloud  of  steam 
floats  upward  for  a thousand  feet  or  more.  The 
eruptions  Uike  place  at  intervals  of  about  twenty- 
three  hour.'.,  and  last  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  ’•  Giant  Geyser"  has  a ragged,  irregular 
crater,  sliaped  somewliat  like  a broken  liorii.  It 
is  eeeoiitric  in  it.s  liabits,  n.jt  keeping  legular  in- 


HAMMERLESS 


J. 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

S«  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

standard  American  and  Siiriiig-back  Diarlw  on  banc] 
all  the  vear.  I.«o«ch'8,  Ksterbrook’s,  Glllolt  s. 
I’errv's,  and  Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 


Univeraally  prescribed  by  the  Facaltj. 

1 a 1 A A laxative  and  retrabinf 

L M A K FraitLozenre 

I Ivl  aw  II  Constipation, 


* bile,  headache, heaiorrboWl, 
^ , cerebral  coDgeation,  4c. 

1 F 

L#  I ha  1 1 pharmacien  de  1"  Cliot 
de  la  Facalte  de  Pant, 

I I n il  n, rue  Kambntean, Path 

I I II  N SoWbyallDruaiiia 

L L U 11  TAMAR,  unlike  pita  and 
purgative^  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  nerg 


somei 


COShotCuni 


i Illustrated  I’ 
Trial  IMv/li 
ts  (in  slumps). 


acid  phosphate 

AU’GIlOblSM. 


3>'E-rENT\  NEW’  SET  ClTOn. 

STAMPS.  / A.  O.  BASSETT,  Rochcatef..N.T. 


OiniAN’S  PKINTINO  PRESSES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD- 

Send  Stamps  for  Catalogue  a“d  state  ^Izo  of 
I’resB  wniitcu.  AfUirrss  J.  t.  W . 21 

German  bx,,  Baetimuue. 

~ WARRANTED  6 Years. 


LrNDBOBC’S 


oflteaDtinil  Hfvtea. 

Vttlc  »ilk  W orts.  New  IUtbd.C*. 


PIPE  ORGANS  (25  STOPS)  ONLY 


INCLUDING  BENCH.  BOOK  AND  MUSIC  r 

thirteen  (iri)  days  from  date  ,.f  tins  newspspjT,  of  ‘f  .r<  >' 

fH  further  rodurtton  ot  hour  nolui 


Brooklyn.  A| 


effect  of 


17— Melodla.  IS-Hoiirdon.  19— Viol  di  Goinba. 

ExpreSBione.  22— Harp  .KoUan.  O— Echo,  24— Aeroel 

Or»»n.  The  l<st  llftoen  (14)  Stops  are  open 
with  nl>ove  ten  ilOi  bringing  fotth.at  command  of  the 
mij.ie  withbeautifni  orchestral  effect,  from  amere  wblspej 
of  imrmonv.  Its  MKUiDIOVS  TONES,  while  using  the  hil 
be  at),),  wiited.  lit  itrht.  70  inches  : Ungth.  49  inchw:  Del 
NI.nK  sets  PAKIH  ANI>  eOLItEN  TO.vClE  W 
(5)()etavo  Set  (Jolden  Tongue  Reeds:  2d,  Five  (S)F^tot  T 
Celeate  Keed*  of  tliree  b till  Octaves;  1th,  One  (1)  FWlt 
Sub  lin.-8  Heed.'.;  5th.  Two  (2)  Octaves  or  one  each  of  Plo 
coniWned;  6th.  Soft  Cello  Reeds,  7th.  Set  Vlollna  Rcedrit 
Bet  cinriontt  Reeds.  Above  Nino  Sets  Koeds  are  esnre 
l i.l;eJ  state*  Patents.  „ . , „ 

Fite  Fnll  Oetnvet,  Mannal  or  Keyboard.  Hm 
Illuniinated  Pities,  iteceptacUs  for  Book  and  Sheet  Music, 
Itrs,  tithic  upnrht  B*.ilowsof  Unmenae power.  Steel  Spr 
''-and Organ  Knee  Swell,  by  which  the  thll  po' 
pleasure,  by  use  of  the  kneo,  without  rem 


Wliat  makes  ev* 
bacco  bite  your  to 
ti-ates.  Aualysis  hv 
aultifig  Chemut  Ko> 

land, 

Parham  Long  LuL 
North  Carolmih  iD 
anuDly  nitriites  to  the 

dXlou" 


and  luxurious 
-lAdv.l 


keyboard. 


-IMiroRTANT  hiOTlCE.-TUa  ayMl2 


and  after  the  lialted  Umc  haoMcWbi 
4^  Price  the  following  NO  HOE  must 
gSh,  nocompany  yonr  order. 

SX»  Given  under  mj  Uaad  and  BenL 


BUBNE'IT-.s  C 
bair  wlien  b.uwb 
,e  irritiited  scalp. 
‘,V  richest  lustre. 

jtes  Iw  beiiliby, » 


loth  day  of  Nov.,  1883. 


Uar\h 

nether  with  only 
1‘,  o.  Money  Orde 
Hank  Draft,  inaiU 
i'  days  as  specltlei 


I hereby  og.  ee  to  receive  at  a nchflee,  ss  every  ose 
..foroneofmy  PlpeOrgniis  others.  All  I ask  in  rttom  of  T«9 
tt. . •.*5’  "opey  refunded,  with  Is  to  show  the  Instnuaent  to 

friends,  who  are  sure  to  ordrtMjbJ 

aBableCTweeep^hhToirWB^IiOlS'tlirrl.**'***  ***  prsl»  f*  I**.?! 
[hu“cfvert*5i?^5i*  IMhey'^^rom'h'^  desirAn'oRlU^aU 

Ippwe iMo**t!ou?®eff^  I 

^uring  the  dAOO  eura.  !>?•■•'»•••  "rder  vdthtn  Five  Dan.  J* 

Organ  will  be  exerutod  forlwiIoiJr’.iP®****''?’^  orders  for  this  ksadMoalW 

Ft,  Washington,  New  JerseVi 


,r  Cold,  “ Bromi't 
the  fullest  coufl. 

bases.— 


cc.  s«j 

aendoFuJ* 


Coll  Mpots  I 


Addrets  

(A«  Jtanufaeturwr^ 


•rfrt  Far  Manufacturer. 


liARP^R’S  WEEKLY. 


719 


RIDLEYS’, 

tun 

FURS. 

^.Skln  Dolmans  and  Prietot^  BO  and  6t  ioC.e. 

'"SS^'SLX  « 

CM  jiTB  .m  4*5, 4*10». 

of  Newmarket..  Oolmane, 

Circulars.  $1«.  *18,  **9.  *^*».  ^• 

Full  assortment  Fur  triraming8,^ol)ee,  and  Buga. 

Opportunities 

» ^ thHjMhont  oar  entire  Establishment  to  se- 

cTretSl 

prices  will  repay  even  along  journey. 

To  Out-of-town  Residents. 

Onr  Fashion  Magazine  will  enable  all  swh  to  enjoy 
.h«  aame  advantage  as  City  dwellers,  it  being  ii  full 
price-list  of  our  Stock,  eleganUy  printed  and  profusely 
iJlustrated. 

Single  copies,  IBc. ; BOc.  per  annnm. 


Samples  by  r 


01,  sent  on  application. 


Orders  ly  Hall  fell  Attended  to. 

EDW  D RIDLEY  & SONS. 

309,  311,  31 IL  to  321  Grand  St.,- 

58,  60,  TO  TO  AI.I.KN  STREET; 

89  TO  «3  OBCHAKD  STREET. 


A QUALIFIED  CANDIDATE  FOB  THE  NEW  YORE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

New  Chromo  Cards.  The  richest  and  cl^ayeat  nmle. 
Put  up  in  elegant  boxes.  100  for  w)  cia. ; 200  for  tft  cti^. 
All  different.  Also  onr  large  eanl  shiipe  noveltiee,  12 
designs,  60  cts..  Including  “^lie  Old  Woman  who 
Lived  in  a Shoe.”  “ The  Dude  Frog,  Ac. 

WILL.  F.  PARK,  Manufacturer, 

6T  maldeu  Lane,  New  York. 


LIEBIG  COMPAWY’S  EXTRACT 


DISUBS,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ la 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nutions  should 
feel  grateful. "-See  ‘‘Medical  Press,  ’ ‘‘Uncet,” 
‘‘British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  witli  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig's  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  tlie 
Loliel.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  snbsiitutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeepera,Grocer8, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  & CO.,  9 Fenchnrch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  "Vork  by  PARK  * TILFORD, 

SMITH  & VANDEKBEEK.  AfKElt,  MERKALL,  A 

CONDIT,  MoKKSSON  & KOimiNS,  II.  K.  & P.  B. 

THURBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCllIEFFELIN  A CO. 


these  corsets  have  < 
nipelitor 
justable  L . .. 

strap  and 

buckle,  and  can  be  made  to  fit  any  form  insUintly. 
They  have  no  bones  to  break  over  the  hips,  ‘fhey 
are  made  with  double  seam,  and  will  not  rip.  They 
have  donble  bones  and  double  steels.  Money  re- 
funded for  any  corset  not  satisfactory.  Beware  of 
imitations  and  infringements.  Be  sure  the  word 
Dtrpi,KX  is  on  every  corset.  The  great  popularity  of 
the  Celebrated  Duplex  Corset  has  tempted  nuprinei- 
pled  manufacturers  to  sell  worthless  imitations.  We 
shall  prosecute  all  such  manufacturers  and  dealers 
sellln^uch  Infringements  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Corsets. 


■M^RINTINC 

Price  from  i 

T6  cents  to  i 

■■iW  *160.  Circa-  . 

■ Book  of  type,  cats,  ■ JOSEPH 
™ Ac.,  10  cents.  ■ 19  Marra; 


6lh  AVE.  AND  20lh  ST. 

CATAL06DE 


SEND  US  YOUR  ADDRESS  AND  WE  WILL 
MAIL  YOU  A CATALOGUE, 

FEEE  OF  CHARGE 

DISPLAYING  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN  MIL- 
LINERY GOODS,  COSTU.MES,  AND  CLOAKS, 
FANCY  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR,  &c. 

H.  O’NEILL  & CO., 

321  TO  329  6th  Ave., 

AND 

101  TO  111  WEST  20th  ST., 

NKW  YORK  CITY. 


KOeiii  & Co, 

BRO,A.DW^Y, 

4th  Are.,  9th  & 10th  Sts.,  New  York, 

Successors  to 

A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

(RETAIL.) 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  Car- 
pets and  Upholstery,  Suits,  Cloaks,  Mil- 
linery and  Ribbons,  Furs,  Notions,  Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 
Also  the  “STAR”  brand  of  Underwear, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities,  manufact- 
ured at  our  own  Mills  in  Nottingham, 
England,  and  celebrated  for  its  finish 
and  durability. 

DRY  MODS  DELIYEEEDFEEE. 

ALL  DRY  GOODS  ORDERED  OF  US  (WHICH 
WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  MAR- 
KET PRICES)  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  TO  ANY 
POST-OFFICE  OR  RAILROAD  DEPOT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  FREE  OP  ALE  IMAIL 
OR  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 

SAMPLES,  PRICES,  OK  OTHER  INFORMATION 
FURNISHED  FREE. 


$1. 


THE  ANTI-STYEOaRAPH  PEN 

Is  HOT  a Stylograph  or  point  writer,  but  a true  pen.  Send  for  Circnli 
Sold  by  all  Siatlonera. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.,  8 Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


$1. 


JIESSES. 

B5  kinds  of 
blank  cards 
for  10  cents. 

WATSON, 

Murray  St,  N.Y 


HARPEH’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  onr  'WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TEEN  9KPART1IIENT  to  Ma.  J.  G.  CROTTY, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
coudnet  it  upon  his  own  account  and  responsihllily. 

speciaiTc^aution. 

We  ate  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  any 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CRO-rTY  A CO.,  whether  for 
UaKPEs'a  B&zaa  Patterns  or  for  any  other  business. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS. 

Cl  AIIT  printing  PKE88  $1.  Ontflt  8L 
BeK-inker,  e2.&.i.  Script  type  outfit 
extra.  Sample  cards  and  catalogue.  6o 
W.  C.  EVANS.  Bu  N.  Ninth  Bt.  Phila..  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 

ples  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  A Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


town.  Terms  and  SB  ontflt 
YvU  troes  A^Ulx<eMHaHALLKTT&Co.,PortULud|MaiDe. 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria promotes  Digestion 
autT  overcomes  DTatuiency,  (Jonstipa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feveriehnees.  It  insui-es  healtli  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

“ Cagtoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  It  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  It  A.  AxcHsa,  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeks. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep ; 

•Tls  Castorta. 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  ‘urns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

But  Castorln. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

Bat  Castorla. 

Farewell  then  to  MeuDhine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

HanCastorial 


CENTAUR  LINiMIEIiT-an  absolute  cure  for  BheumiP 
tlsm.  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


EVERY  LADY 

Le  Boutillier  Brothers 

Of  83d  Street.  New  York.  ’ 

CARPETS. 

Will  offer  on  MONDAY  and  during  NOVEM- 
BER OVER  100  PATTERNS  Body  Brussels  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

The  above  goods  are  guaranteed  of  the  Best 
English  and  American  Manufacture,  and  can- 
not be  duplicated  in  price. 

We  have  just  opened  some  exceedingly  novel 
effects  in  Imported  Axminsters,  Wiltons,  and 
Moquettes. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

As  extesslTe  oad  elegant  aiiortaieat. 


T.  ASPIXWALL  & SOX. 

THiES  of  All  Descriptions; 

MOSAICS,  lUANTELS.  GKATBS, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES,  &c. 

Sole  Agents  for  and  only  direct  Importers  of 

MINTON'S  A CaiDlBll  Tile  Co.’s  TOes. 

T5  and  77  West  23d  Street,  N.Y. 

HlRPiR’S  ritlllDIClLS. 

Per  Yean 

UAHPSR'S  MAGAZINE S4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 80 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (68  Nuinbera) 10  00 

Pontage  fret  to  ail  ertbieriiera  in  the  United  Statee 
’ Canada.  

The  Volumes  of  the  Wzzki.t  and  Bxzxa  begin  with 
the  first  iminbers  for  .Tannary,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Yoono  Paort.K  with  the  first  Nunilier  for  November, 
and  the  Volumes  of  the  Maoa7.ink  with  the  Nnmbere 
)r  June  and  December  of  each  year. 

Snhacriptions  will  be  entered  with  the  Nntnber  of 
each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  where  the  subscriber  otherwise  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  HAarza’s  Youmo  Pzopi.z  sent  on 
receipt  of  a three-cent  stamp. 

HARPER’S  FRANKI.IN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  containing  works  of  Travel, 
Biography,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  to  2S  cents  per  number.  Full  list  of 
Barper't  Franklin  Sqnare  Library  will  l)e  fiiruisbed 
graitiitousiy  on  a|>plicntiun  to  Ua.pkk  & Baoruzaa. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  K.  Y. 

ter  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  of  between  three 
and  foor  thousand  volnmes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Niue 
Ceuta  in  Postage  Stamps. 

KSSFREEI 

■HARBACH  ORGANiNACO.Phila.PJ 

“LITTLE  COOKS." 

Send  eight  2c,  stamps  for  set  of  Imported  Cards,  very 
good  designs.  F.  WHITING,  SO  Nassau  Street. N.  Y. 

tBnr  na.  n.  R.  kaitk, 
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or  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

At  age  26,  a Life  Policy  for  $1000  in  Tm 
Travelers  costs  less  than  thirtt/  cents  p 
week'  at  30,  under  thirty-four  ce«fe;  at  3.3, 
under /o;Yy  cents  ; even  at  46,  only  skowififif 
seven  cents : an 

ENORMOUS  PROTECTION  AT  TRIFLING  COST. 

The  Travelers  Life  Policy-Holders  alone 
have  received  cash  benefits  of  over  $2,650,00(1; 
Life  and  Accident  together,  nearly  $9,000,000 
Do  not  delay.  Send  your  application  at  once 


THE  NEW  YORK  DEMOCRACY. 

In  time,  but  out  of  tune. 


Paillard’s 

MUSIC 

BOXES^S 


Seal'Skin  Sacques  and  Cloaks  j 
Fur-lined  Garments; 

Fur  Trimmings,  Muffs,  and  Collars. 

A COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT,  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

Thor  are  the  onlf  ones  that  are  boM  by  llrst- 
dealer*  the  world  over.  Kond  3 cent*  for  cii 

M.  J.  P^I]:.L.ARD  Ai  CO.,  «SO  JBi 
tva)',  Acw  Iforlt.  City. 


Orders  by  mail  or  information  desired  wilJ  receive 
special  aud  prompt  attcutiou. 


i to  any  agent,  or  The  Home  OflBce  at  Hartford. 


Onr  New  Low-Down  Roll  Top.  AVOOTON  DESKi 


IN  COMPARABLY  SUPEniOR  TO  All  Oriffi 

Why  use  Desks  of  ordinary  consUu^.wbeB^l"'^ 
diliutial  coet  yon  can  have  the  ^ne«t  of  w 
A trkicard  elnaetn  ofld  aWfrdroirm  (bm 
ireofet'Mft  ea»r»  which  swioK  with  a toBth  of  U* 
are  thus  enabled  to  furuirt  doubU  the  space 
each  side : and  when  casca  are 
with  light  and  all  poriloiia  readily 
position.  A variator  of  rotary  are  oB^  w 

applied  to  the  lid  » wan^  We  Wb 

Swit  variety  of  doifca.  PtirUciilars  luiuttalioa  ncsT'’ 

S<ent  stamp. 

THE  IVOOTON  DESK  MFC.tt  j 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IXD.,  r.S.  A 


Makes  a specialty  of  the  liest 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Silk, 
M"ool,  Wor.sted,  and  Cotton 
Yanis,  and  other  materials 
for  Knitting,  Crochet,  aud 
Embroidei'ing. 


Lentrth,  6 feet ; Extreme  Height,  40  Inehea. 
MADE  IN  CHERRY  AND  WALSIT. 
Beaiitffnlly  flushed  on  all  sides. 


made,  $SO. 


The  handsomest  HULL  TUP 


Foot  and  Ankle. 

mm'  ELECTRIC  GARTEI 


LOW’S  PERFUMERY 

AND 

TOILET  SOAPS. 

HOOPER'S  CACHOUS. 

HOWARD  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 


Develops  the  FOOT  and  ANKLE  Into  perfect  form,  aupporll  and 
velluua  grace  and  elasticity  to  the  step,  gives  great  eskse  and  comf< 
maintains  and  excites  healthful  circulation,  dispels  gout,  rheumatic  aud : 
and  BtlSnesa  of  joints,  relieves  bloated  limbs  and  feet.  This  mate 
every  form  of  garter  for  Ladles,  Gentlemen  or  Childs'  wear  and  Is  wo 

''““'IpRICin’in  Finest  Silk  Webbing  (usuS^TOlorJ,  8fi5%d^ 
n Inch,  S‘A.00  per  pair.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  reeet^  Of  money. ' I 

LONDON  ELECTRIC  FABRIC  CO.,  81  BEEKMAN  STREET. 


nwim  dlWcwBfoitot! 

aea»sp.niI1415tortJ 
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MAXlTACTtTRKD  BT  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 
WM.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

Ifo.  6 S.  Crfvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ir  Send  for  price-list,  naming  county  and  sUte. 
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P . 0 PERKECTXn  Q 

^ bciENTiriC  ioveltieS, 

r Microscopes,  Tele* 

scopes.  Magic  Lanterns, 
I Kaleldoscnpcs,  Opera  ana 
Field  Olaases*  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Pedome- 
ter s.CompoMe^  Batteries, 
“Abo  Kato  ” t what  is  ItD,  4a 
Profnsely  illustrated  Catalogue 
Gratls,on  mention  of  this  paper. 
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and  Teakwood  Furniture;  Hall CW' 
Unique  Wedding  Gifts,  in  Silver  i’- 
Bronze,  from  China  and  Japaa 
VANTINE  k CO.,  879  Broi<ltraT.K 

tween  i8th  and  19th  Streets, X.Y. 
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PENCILS,  IIOLBEBS,  CASES,  Ac. 

THE  CALLI-GEAPHIC  PEN. 

A GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  Alwavs  ready  for  nse.  A luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individnality  in  writing. 

IflABIE,  TODD,  A BARD, 

Cor.  Nassau  and  Liberty  Sts.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List 
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Noiv  in  the  Time  to  Snbecribe. 

HAEPEE’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustratki)  Wekki.y, 

Publhhfd  Kornnher  13,  contaim  a pleaMnff  varirty  of  xtoriet, 
sk'ttches,  and  poang,  many  of  irhich  are  charmingly  illustrated. 

“AN  EXTRA  TICKET,” 

by  Eliot  McCormick,  is  a most  entertaining  story,  illnsh'ated  by 
C.  D.  W F.LDON.  “ The  lioyhood  of  Martin  Luther"  is  a timely 
sketch  by  the  Ramc  anther. 

Special  attention  may  also  be  called  to  “An  Honor  \Vd1  De- 
sensed,"  fci/MARC.AKKT  Eytinok,  illustrated ; to  a group  of"  Shetland 
Ponies,"  from  sketches  taki  n at  the  recent  Horse  Shotr  by  GraT- 
Parkkr  ; and  to  a»  arfide  entitled  “ At  the  Rarguet  Courts,"  by 
Shkrwood  Ryse,  illnstroted. 

“TWINKLE,  TWINKLE,  LITTLE  STAR,” 
is  a rerivfd  of  the  oh]  Nursery  Rhyme,  with  music  by  S.  B.  Mills, 
and  illustration  by  Jkssie  McDkrmott. 

iSrBsciiiPTioN  Prick,  $1.50  pkr  Ykar. 

Specimen  copy  sent  on  recti/it  of  a three-eent  stamp. 

THE  ELECTIONS. 

ri'^HE  result  of  the  election  of  the  6th  of  November 
X was  a singfular  vindication  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
people,  and  a striking  illustration  of  the  indeiiendent 
character  of  the  Republican  party.  Last  year,  in 
New  York,  the  Democratic  Governor  was  elected  by 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  majority,  and  the 
Legislatui*e  was  wholly  under  Democratic  control. 
This  year  the  head  of  the  Democratic  State  ticket 
is  defeated,  and  the  Legislature  is  Republican  by  a 
large  majority.  In  Massachusetts  Butler  and  But- 
lerism  are  overthrown.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Dem- 
ocratic success  of  last  year  is  reversed.  In  Maryland 
the  result  was  warmly  contested  ; and  in  Brooklyn 
Mayor  Low  is  re-elected.  The  significance  of  all 
this  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  insolent  Democratic 
contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people  has  been 
sharply  rebuked.  As  we  have  often  said,  the  result 
of  last  year  did  not  indicate  preference  of  Demo- 
cratic rule;  it  was  a protest  of  Republicans  agaiiLst 
Republican  abuse.  The  people  naturally  prefer  Re- 
publican ascendency,  and  as  the  Republicans  during 
the  year  have  shown  plainly  a disposition  to  reform, 
and  the  Democrats  have  shown  nothing  but  a con- 
tempt for  political  character  and  principle,  and  sought 
to  hustle  the  country  by  a careful  evasion  of  any  posi- 
tive policy,  and  a silly  cry  of  “Turn  ’em  out,”  the 
people  have  now  spoken,  and  the  Republicans  are  sub- 
stantially victorious. 

Any  other  result  would  have  been  discreditable  to 
a popular  sy.stem.  For  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Democrats  ? In  Massachusetts  they  had  selected  But- 
ler as  their  representative.  In  New  York  they  had 
practically  surrendereil  to  John  Kelly.  In  Maryland 
their  own  Governor  had  exposed  their  dishonesty.  In 
Brooklyn  they  had  sought  by  a mere  party  api)eal  to 
secure  the  defeat  of  the  ablest  and  most  iucon-uptible 
Mayor,  who  wholly  abjured  partisanship  in  municipal 
administration.  In  the  First  District  of  New  York 
they  supported  for  Senator  a man  who  had  been  re- 
moved for  bribery  by  their  own  Governor  ; and  every- 
where they  had  sneered  at  reform.  There  was  no 
policy  advocated,  no  principle  Asserted;  and  no  intelli- 
gent man  upon  a survey  of  the  situation  could  serious- 
ly have  supposed  that  the  public  welfare  was  to  be 
promoted  by  Democratic  succeas.  The  re-election  of 
Butler,  the  defeat  of  Mayor  Low,  an  emphatic  major- 
ity for  the  Democratic  State  candidates  and  the  Legis- 
lature in  New  York,  would  have  revealed  a public  in- 
difference which  would  have  been  alarming. 

The  great  moral  of  the  result  is  obvious,  and  it  is 
most  encouraging.  It  is  not  that  the  Republicans  are 
sure  to  elect  the  President  next  year,  but  that  the  na- 
tional election  will  be  decided  intelligently  and  delib- 
erately. The  Democrats  liave  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dency is  not  to  be  caught  by  a trick  or  a cry.  The 
Republicans  have  learned  that  the  old  methods  of 
party  management  are  fatal,  and  that  the  hope  of 
success  next  year  lies  in  Republican  identification 
with  honest  politics  and  progi-essive  reform.  Those 
Republicans  who  have  secretly  felt  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  machine  was  the  downfall  of  the  party  have 
now  seen  that  the  su.spiciou  of  the  restoration  of  the 
machine  last  year  defeated  the  party  by  the  largest 
majority  upon  record,  and  that  the  practical  disappear- 
ance of  the  machine  this  year  has  totally  reversed  the 
result,  and  secured  a Democratic  defeat.  The  elec- 
tions of  this  year  show  quite  as  plainly  as  those  of 
last  year  that  the  balance  of  political  power  is  now 
held  by  independent  voters.  They  incline  generally, 
no  doubt,  to  the  Republican  party ; and  the  same  good 
sense  which  has  marked  the  course  of  that  party  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  a frank  declaration  of  the  logical 
Republican  position  n^  year,  and  the  nomination  of 
a representative  cal^tfate,  now  plamljr  ^mises  Be- 


in  the  assassination.  The  fads  are  of  record  fimt . 

THE  GOVERNOR’S  MISTAKE.  man  named  Conover  offered  to  procureevidoafo, 

Governor  Cleveland  made  one  gi^t,  but  cer-  the  investigation;  that  upon  consideratioii  hig 
tainly  not  an  irremediable,  mistake  during  the  recent  was  accepted ; that  witnesses  were  produced  by  hi® 
political  contest.  He  wrote  a letter  to  John  Kelly  that  nothing  occurred  to  excite  the  slightest 
in  which  he  said  tliat  for  his  own  personal  comfort  of  Conover's  integrity  until  two  witnesses  confused 
and  satisfaction  he  did  not  wish  Senator  Grady  to  be  that  they  had  sworn  falsely,  being  suborned  by  Co! 
re-elected,  and  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Kelly  to  prevent  over,  upon  which  General  Holt  promptly  ^ 
it.  As  politics  are  usually  managed,  it  is  not  unusual  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  and  convincai 
for  an  intimation  to  be  given  out  in  a way  which  is  of  the  truth  of  the  confessions,  he  instantly  ^ 
known  to  be  authoritative  that  this  or  that  nomina-  cuted  Conover  for  perjury  and  subornation  (5pe^ 
tion  will  be  or  will  not  be  agreeable  to  the  Executive,  jury,  convicted  him,  and  sent  him  to  tlie  penitenti. 
But  he  does  not  personally  apiiear.  The  very  fact  of  Tliis  throughout  Avas  the  course  of  honesty, of  bumji. 
the  letter,  therefore,  show's  the  sincerity  and  simplici-  ity,  of  justice,  and  legality,  and  it  is  fo/candid  nw 
ty  of  the  Governor.  He  goes  openly  and  directly  to  to  decide  whether  a public  officer,  and  that  office  i 
his  object.  But  he  should  not  have  had  such  an  ob-  General  Holt,  who  took  this  course,  was  aman to ‘ lii. 
ject,  as  he  now  doubtless  sees.  It  was  a signal  error  vent”  charges  against  Jefferson  Davis,  or  to  be  % 1 
to  write  the  letter.  But  he  must  now  perceive  it  so  termined  to  haug  him  anyhow,”  by  hook  orbyemt 
clearly  that  the  error  will  not  be  repeated.  justly  or  unjustly.  We  do  not  propose  toenterui»i 

If  the  Governor  had  sent  a circular  into  every  Sen-  any  controversy.  The  allegation  against  Goiieta! 
atorial  district  in  the  State,  or  had  published  a proc-  Holt  has  been  made,  and  we  submit  facts  in  repk. 
lamation,  announcing  his  desire  to  have  certain  per-  It  may  be  possible  to  relieve  the  farce  of  thecircim 
sons  elected  to  the  Legislature  or  defeated,  the  storm  stances  of  Davis's  capture  as  they  have  been  hitbero  I 
of  public  censure  would  have  been  an  overw'helming  understood,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  that  enterprise  | 
tempest.  But  this  is  precisely  what  lie  did  in  one  dis-  to  assume  as  of  course  the  truth  of  the  most  die 
trict.  He  wrote  to  the  person  who,  as  he  supposed,  graceful  imputations  upon  loyal  citizens  and  fsidifsl  ^ 
represented  its  voting  force,  and  told  him  that  he  did  public  servants.  The  lost  cause  will  certainlr  Dd 
not  wish  a certain  person  to  be  elected.  Tlic  Coiisti-  gain  by  re-opening  controversy,  norhyassailmghoa 
tution,  however,  vests  the  election  of  members  of  the  orable  and  patriotic  men. 

Legislature  in  the  people,  not  in  the  Governor.  If  the  __________ 

Governor  should  dictate  the  selection  of  the  Legisla-  . depapd 

ture,  the  two  branches  of  the  government,  which  are  l r5Eir  ou  nnuunu 

purjiosely  separated,  would  be  united,  and  the  exec-  Just  before  the  election  the  civil  service  refomm 
utive  and  legislative  powers  would  be  blended  in  the  sociations  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Buffalo,  ia 
hands  of  the  Governor.  The  letter  w’as  an  extraor-  this  State,  asked  the  views  of  candidates  upontli! 
dinary  error.  enforcement  of  tlie  State  law,  which  providfs  aiio 


hands  of  the  Governor.  The  letter  was  an  extraor-  this  State,  asked  the  views  of  candidates  upontli! 
dinary  error.  enforcement  of  tlie  State  law,  which  providfs  aiio 

But  it  threw  great  light  upon  the  actual  political  for  the  municipal  service.  A large  number  of  at 
situation.  The  Governor  did  not  address  himself  to  swers  were  received,  and  almost  all  of  them  expreKd 
the  district,  but  to  a single  voter  in  it,  thus  recogniz-  the  intention  of  supporting  the  law.  ItiiillbeoV 
iug  the  fact  that  that  voter,  and  not  the  people,  elect-  served  that  this  is  very  different  from  a vague  decli 
ed  the  Senator.  This,  unluckily,  is  true.  Mr.  Grady  ration  in  favor  of  reform  in  the  abstract  and  of  good 
represented  Mr.  Kelly  in  the  late  Legislature,  not  government  in  general.  It  is  a distinct  pledge  to  sop 
the  p«‘ople  of  a district.  This  most  dangerous  .system  port  an  actual  law. 

the  Governor  acknowledged  by  addmssing  his  letter  The  replies  received  from  the  successful  candite 
to  Mr.  Kelly.  But  we  attribute  the  great  error  of  the  will  be  published,  and  the  little  pamphlet  which tity 
Governor  to  inexperience  and  want  of  thought,  not  will  form  will  l>e  a convenient  manual  forreferenci 
to  any  discreditable  motive.  Under  a constitutional  when  any  proposition  affecting  the  enforceMtef 
system,  however,  executive  acts  which  proceed  from  the  law'  appears  in  the  Legislature.  Wearegkdto 
thoughtlessness  are  sometimes  as  mi.schievous  as  those  say  that  many  Democratic  candidates  adhered 
which  are  designed.  servedly  in  their  replies  to  the  soundest  principles c! 

■ . ■ - ...  reform.  But,  for  some  reason,  none  of  the  Democaii! 

EX.JUDGE.ADVOCATE-GE.VER.^L  HOLT. 

The  prominent  actors  in  a great  civil  war  will  al-  was  peculiarly  expressive.  The  State  lawetablisii 


EX.JUDGE.ADVOCATE-GE.VERAL  HOLT.  «1« 

The  prominent  actors  in  a great  civil  war  will  al-  was  peculiarly  expressive.  The  State  lawetablisii 
ways  be  the  victims  of  bitter  calumny  and  malignant  ing  the  new  system  does  not  go  into  effect  until  fe 
falsehood,  and  the  leadera  in  the  American  contest  of  4tli  of  January,  which  leaves  time  for  “a  clean  swetp 
twenty  years  ago  do  not  escape  the  common  fate,  in  every  department  by  the  newly  elected  officen 
Jacob  Thompson,  a member  of  Buchanan's  cabinet,  They  will  be  carefully  watched  to  see  whether  tlisj 
and  a Southern  leader  in  the  war,  but  unknown  in  propose  to  respect  the"  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  la? 
the  field,  and  notorious  only  as  one  of  the  emissaries  Should  they  do  so,  we  shall  gladly  record  the  facts 
in  Canada  to  plot  the  burning  of  Northern  cities  and  we  shall  certainly  point  out  a disregard  of  the  lav 
to  spread  mortal  infection  through  the  loyal  States,  in  the  omission  of  which  we  speak,  as  in  their  gen 
recently  took  occasion  to  malign  ex -Judge- Advocate-  eral  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  since  their  retm 
General  Joseph  Holt,  who  is  now  living  quietly  in  to  power  became  possible,  the  Democrats  haveW 

Washington,  retired  from  all  public  activity,  and  ishly  alienated  the  friends  of  reform  and  the  vbok 

seeking  no  controversy.  The  unprovoked  attack  of  body  of  independent  voters,  whom  it  is  not  wee m 
Thompson  made  no  public  impression,  and  has  not  alienate.  They  have  done  notliing  whatever »»  » 

been  noticed  by  the  press.  But  General  Holt,  un-  party— although  individual  Democrats  areamoDgtK 
willing  that  statements  should  pass  unchallenged  mostefficientfriendsof  reform— to  persuade  the  com 

w'hich,  if  not  summarily  and  promptly  refuted,  may  try  that  Democratic  success  means  anythin? 
be  hereafter  accepted  as  authentic,  has  issued  a com-  than  a distribution  of  the  spoils  among  DeinocnR 
plete  and  conclusive  exposure  of  Thompson’s  calum-  The  whole  influence  of  the  reform  sentiment, tli® 
nies,  which  refer  not  only  to  the  conduct  of  General  fore,  will  probably  be  against  the  Democratic  iaJt? 
Holt  during  the  war,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  his  next  year,  and  of  the  actual  power  of  thatsentimentj* 

appointment  to  the  cabinet  of  Buchanan.  The  de-  the  polls  the  elections  of  this  year  are  very  signih""’^  i 

tails  we  do  not  cite.  It  is  enough  that  the  answer  - i 

shows  completely  the  falseness  of  the  charges.  . r ourPlfiN' 

But  one  of  Thompson's  accusations  is  made  impor-  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  GENERAL  k. 

tant  by  a recent  article  of  Mr.  Burton  N.  Harri-  The  retirement  of  General  Sherman  from  the 

son’s,  the  private  secretary  of  Jefferson  Davis,  mand  of  the  army  is  a very  important  event 

who,  in  discrediting  Davis’s  capture,  speaks  of  a so  quietly  as  to  be  almost  unnoted.  Bui  the 
charge  against  him  as  “ the  charge  invented  by  Stan-  circumstances  of  the  change  have  a most  a?i^ 


charge  against  him  as  “ the  charge  invented  by  Stan-  circumstances  of  the  change  have  a most  a?i^ 
ton  and  Holt  of  participation  in  the  plot  to  murder  Republican  simplicity.  We  quote  theaccoum 
Mr.  Lincoln.”  And  again  he  says:  “Stanton  and  the  Herald:  ^ 

Holt,  lawyers  both,  very  well  knew  that  Mr  Davis  ..general  Shkrman  waa  in  his  office  at  : 


Holt,  lawyers  both,  v^y  well  knew  that  Mr  Davis  ..general  Shkkman  waa  in  hia  office  at  , : 

could  never  be  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  trea-  General  Sheridan,  accompanied  by  the  thrw 
son,  but  were  determined  to  hang  him  anyhow,  and  entered  the  building.  Tlie 

were  in  search  of  a pretext  for  doing  so.”  Mr.  Stan-  while  General  Sheridan  iiKisso 

TON  is  dead,  and  Ills  patriotic  energy  and  public  serv- 

ice  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  were  such  that  «re  likeh  to  ole  boto 

a hostile  feeling  which  would  easily  credit  any  inju-  a few  minutes  later,  when  it  was  twelve  ® 
rious  charge  against  him  is  but  natural  to  any  man  official  order  of  General  Sheripan  dfstj 

who  shared  the  fortunes  and  aided  the  enterprise  of  promulgated.  ‘he 

jErFERSOK  DSV.S  For  Genetwl  Holt  we  Ive  no 


Jefferson  Davis.  For  General  Holt  we  have  no  ^^^e  w^aluff 

other  right  to  speak  than  that  which  belongs  to  every  xhe  official’  orders  announcing  the  transfer  ‘.h* 
loyal  citizen  who  sees  a steadfast  friend  and  honorable  its  assumption  were  in  keeping  with  the  simpu® , 
and  patriotic  servant  of  the  cause  of  the  Union  most  ‘ke  two  great  Genera!^ 
unwarrantably  a.ssailed.  General  SHERMlilitftireB  with  the  uni 

The  assertions  of  Mr.  Harrison,  which  accuse  Gen-  and  respect  of 

eral  Holt  of  the  most  devilish  malignity — “deter-  military  career  wjw  has  placed  n , 

mined  to  hang  him  anyhow”— are  wholly  unsustained  great  soldiers  me-  ^ JT  ^oveai^f 

by  evidence.  TJiev  ra-e  mere  assertions,  yet  they  are  always  rank  the 

made  as  if  they  s|ated  matters  of  common  knowledge,  and  the  most  £i^ptic  and 
-But  the  real  pos^n  '>(LGteiieral -Holt  may  be  gath-  tary  history.  JBlflp  “goodaa^^^^ajjj 
from  his  rejAy  i..;  a similar  allegation  of  Jacob  ities  will 
•^oxpsoN’s  that  lb  inii^HoiMieh^ 
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plicity,  his  quaint  liumor  and  fluent,  racy  speech, 
even  his  bluntness  and  want  of  tact,  add  a certain 
original  chann  to  his  character  and  personality,  upon 
which  the  camp  and  the  mess-room  will  long  fondly 
dwell,  while  for  his  signal  service  to  his  country,  his- 
tory will  alwaj-s  honor  his  name. 

General  Sherman  is  the  one  great  and  successful 
General  in  this  country  who  has  played  no  political 
part.  The  leader  of  the  Revolution  was  most  justly 
and  fitly  the  fiist  President,  in  no  sense,  however,  as 
a politician,  but  a.^  a patriot.  General  Jackson,  the 
hero  of  the  second  war  with  England,  General  Tay- 
lor, the  chief  figure  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  General 
Grant,  the  General  of  the  civil  war,  were  all  called 
to  the  Presidency,  while  Scott  was  called,  but  not 
chosen.  Sher.man  in  military  genius  is  certainly  the 
peer  of  any  of  them.  But  thus  far  he  has  declined 
the  contests  of  politics.  For  his  own  peace  and  re- 
nown he  should  still  decline.  His  temperament  is 
not  that  of  a politician,  and  he  would  be  ill  at  ease  in 
the  fierce  personal  controversies  from  which  he  could 
not  stay  his  voice  and  his  pen.  Meanwhile  he  enters 
upon  his  retirement  with  unabated  vigor,  and  with 
the  grateful  affection  of  his  country,  which  turns  with 
confidence  and  admiration  to  his  successor. 


THE  BROOKLYN  VICTORY. 

Tire  re-election  of  M.-ij  or  Low  in  Brooklyn  is  a snbject 
of  national  congrafnlation,  not  for  ony  party  reason,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  individual  citizens  to  rise 
above  party.  The  best  finalities  of  American  citizenship 
were  shown  in  his  suppifrt,  nf»t  only  in  the  great  skill 
with  which  the  work  of  the  canvass  was  conducted,  bnt 
in  the  character  and  activity  of  his  supporters,  and  in  the 
principle  involved.  The  opposition  to  him  was  desper- 
ate and  untiring,  and  it  was  carefully  and  skillfully  organ- 
ized. It  relied  solely  upon  the  party  whip  an<l  spur. 

Bnt  in  the  dead  pnll  between  a mere  partisan  and  an 
honestly  non-partisan  mnnicip.il  government  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  have  beaten  the  most  nnsornpnlons  and  clever 
politicians.  Among  these  were  niiichine  Republicans  who 
would  gladly  have  seen  Mayor  Low  defeated,  because  his 
success  would  be  the  victory  of  honorable  and  decent  polit- 
ic.al  methods.  As  Brooklyn  is  a Democratic  city  by  a con- 
siderable majority,  and  as  snch  Republicans  nndonbtedly 
voted  against  the  Mayor,  his  majority  is  clearly  due  to 
Democrats  who  are  independent  enough  to  vote  according 
to  their  convictions  and  not  according  to  orders. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Chapin,  the  late  S|)e,aker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  for  Comptroller, 
was  not  one  of  these  Democrats.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn.  He 
was  firat  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  a strong  Republican 
district  by  independent  Republican  votes.  Bnt  as  Speaker 
of  the  Democratic  Assembly’  his  course  was  strongly  par- 
tisan. As  President  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Buf- 
falo, he  claimed  for  his  party  the  laurels  of  civil  service  re- 
form. It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  why  Mr.  Chapin, 
as  a State  candidate,  retnrnefl  no  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  Reform  Association,  and  why  during  the  late  contest 
his  voice  and  influence  were  thrown  in  favor  of  a move- 
ment for  a mere  partisan  control  of  the  city  government, 
coufe.ssedly  for  a partisan  purpose,  ag.ainst  one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  sficcessl’nl  practical  endeavors  ever  nnafle  to 
carry  on  municipal  mlministration  upon  business  and  non- 
partisan principles.  It  is  against  Mr.  Chapin’s  efforts  that 
reform  has  triumphed  in  Brooklyn,  and  both  bis  silence  and 
his  speech  in  this  campaign  will  be  remembered.  Bnt  how- 
ever individuals  falter  and  fail,  the  proof  which  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Low  affords  of  the  soninl  jmlitical  health  of  jui 
immense  city’  is  most  gratifying  to  every  man  who  believes 
in  popular  intelligence,  and  it  is  of  the.  utmost  enconrage- 
nient  to  those  who  hold  that  honest  and  clean  ]iolitics  are 
not  always  unsuccessful  politics. 


THE  M.\SS.\CHUSETTS  VICTORY. 

Tire  result  in  Ma.s.s.nchnsetts  is  of  the  same  general  kind 
ns  that  in  Brooklyn.  They  are  both  trinnqdis  of  honesty, 
intelligence,  and  ability  over  mere  parti.san  dem.tgognery. 
In  botli  eanva-sses  there  w.as  the  same  appeal  f o cla.ss  hatred, 
the  same  endeavor  to  excite  prejudice,  in  the  one  ctise 
ag.ainst  Mr.  Kobi.nson,  who  is  a poor  man.  and  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer,  as  a “ silk-stocking  candidate,”  and  in  the  other 
against  Mr.  Low’  as  a millionaire. 

If  it  be  a crime  to  be  rich,  Gener.al  Bt  ri.KR  .and  Mr.  Tir.- 
DEN  and  hosts  of  their  supporters  are  guilty,  and  indnstri- 
ons  and  intelligent  Americans  everywhere  arc  trying  to  be 
guilty.  The  appeal  was  worthy  of  its  Democratic  origin, 
and  Mayor  Low’s  treatment  of  it  was  one  of  the  best  inci- 
dents of  the  canvass.  “I  am  accused  of  being  a rich  man. 
Well,  fellow-citizens,  a man’s  a man  for  a’  that.” 

In  both  cases  the  victory  was  that  of  the  sturdy,  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  moral,  and  self-respecting  people,  who 
are  the  strength  and  the  hope  of  the  American  republic. 
Bntlerism  was  the  lowest  form  of  demagoguery,  and  its 
support  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts  is  a rev- 
elation of  the  spirit  and  character  of  that  party  which  w ill 
be  carefully  remembered  next  year. 


AMERICA  IN  GREECE. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Archteological  Institute  at 
Boston  the  latest  accounts  from  the  American  classical 
school  at  Athens  and  from  the  explorations  at  Assos  were 
announced.  The  school  was  established  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  fourteen  colleges,  including  Harvard,  Yale,  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  nniversitics  of  Michigan, 
of  Virginia,  and  of  California,  and  each  of  the  fourteen  col- 
leges is  to  provide  for  one  year  a director  of  the  school, 
which  will  train  classical  students  upon  the  spot,  in  the 
air,  surrounded  by  the  relics  and  the  language  of  Greece. 

Professor  GooDWiN,  of  Harvard,  was  the  first  director, 
and  bis  report  speaks  most  favorably,  not  only  of  the  de- 
sign, bnt  of  the  results  of  the  school.  Ho  is  of  opinion. 


however,  after  his  experience,  that  a permanent  director  is 
indispensable,  because  of  the  desirability  of  local  know- 
ledge, which  can  not  he  adequately  acquired  in  a year. 

The  news  from  Assos,  of  which  Professor  Norton  gave  so 
interesting  an  account  in  New  York  last  winter,  shows 
both  how  valuable  the  work  at  that  point  is,  and  at  wh.'it 
disadvantage  it  is  prosecuted,  owing  to  Turkish  dominion, 
a hot  and  trying  climate,  a wretched  population,  and  imper- 
fect communications.  There  are,  however,  the  results  of 
two  years  of  excellent  work  to  be  prepared,  and  the  report 
of  it,  with  the  publications  already  issued  by  the  Institute, 
are  among  the  best  monuments  of  American  scholarship. 


CONVICT  LABOR. 

The  large  vote  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  late  elec- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  of  convict  la- 
bor is  a mere  expression  of  opinion,  and  effects  no  change. 
It  will,  how’ever,  iufiueuce  legislation,  and  the  question  as- 
sumes an  immediate  practical  importance  which  gives  pe- 
culiar significance  to  Mr.  Sanborn’s  admirable  article  else- 
where ill  this  paper.  No  man  in  the  country  is  more  com- 
petent to  discuss  the  subject,  and  his  paper  is  exceedingly 
instructive  and  suggestive.  He  favors,  upon  the  whole, 
Mr.  Brockway’s  view,  and  the  policy  which  Mr.  Brock- 
way and  Mr.  Sanborn  both  approve  has  the  strongest  claim 
upon  public  favor. 


THE  PEDESTAL  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  a pity,  and  it  is  a little  shameful,  that  the  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Bartholdi  pedestal  ftiml  still  lingers.  Bnt  it 
is  not  so  shameful  as  the  long  delay  in  raising  the  funds 
for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  fifty  years  ago.  Webster 
delivered  the  address  at  the  laying  of  its  corner-stone  in 
1825,  and  he  celebrated  its  completion,  bnt  not  until  1843. 

The  committee  upon  the  pedestal  are  indefatigable. 
They  have  touched  every  chord  which  ought  to  respond. 
Their  diligence  and  activity  are  the  illustration  of  what 
should  lie  the  general  disposition.  If  zeal  and  intelligence 
will  build  a pedestal,  the  Bartholdi  pedestal  will  be  built. 
The  present  device  is  a great  art  loan  exhibition.  The 
committee  lias  laid  all  the  best  collections  in  New  York 
and  in  other  cities  under  contribution,  and  loans  are  upon 
the  way  from  Englaml.  Moreover,  the  great  New  York 
galleries  will  be  probably  thrown  open  to  the  public  for  a 
fee  during  tlie  month  of  December. 

The  character  of  the  latlies  and  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
the  details  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  resources  at  their 
command,  are  such  that  tliere  is  ilromise  of  a collection 
snch  as  has  not  been  seen  since  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Fair.  It  will  be  an  exposition  of  much  of  the  best  art 
treasure  in  the  country,  not,  of  course,  in  paintings  alone, 
bnt  ill  every  form  of  decorative  art,  old  china,  old  lace, 
coins,  medals,  arms  and  armor,  embroidery,  carving,  cos- 
tume, and  all  things  beantifnl  and  rare.  The  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  contribute  should  mldress  Mr.  Mon- 
TAOt’E  Marks,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


LORE’S  STATUE  OF  DUMAS. 

A BRONZE  statue  of  Alexandre  Di'mas,  by  GrsTAire 
Dori5,  has  just  been  erected  in  Paris.  As  Ed.mond  Abolt 
said  at  the  nnveiling,  it  is  the  first  statue  obtained  in 
France  by  a simple  novelist.  In  the  evening,  says  the  re- 
port, at  some  of  the  theatres  his  dramas  were  played  ; bnt 
“ to-morrow  DoRfi’s  statue  alone  will  recall  the  memory  of 
the  great  entertainer." 

The  statue  represents  Dumas  sitting  wrapped  in  a loose 
robe,  the  right  hand  holding  a pen  and  hanging  over  one 
arm  of  the  chair,  the  left  hand  holding  a manuscript  vol- 
ume; the  face  is  turned  to  the  right  with  a pensive  smile, 
as  if  half  amused  with  the  fancies  tliat  he  is  about  to  re- 
cord. Ui»ou  the  pedestal  is  a Iniss-relief  of  a young  woman 
and  an  artisan  listening  to  the  reading  of  one  of  Di  mas's 
romances,  and  upon  the  other  side  is  a figure  of  D’Art.agnan. 

D’.Artagnaii  was  a favorite  character  of  Thackeray's. 
He  classed  him  with  Leatherstocking  and  other  prize 
heroes  of  fiction.  Thackeray  liad  the  true  love  of  the 
novel,  a delight  in  stoiy-tclling.  Yet  he  owns  tlint  he 
could  not  himself  tell  a story  witliont  preacliing  little  ser- 
mons by  the  way.  Nevertheless  ho  greatly  admired  tliose 
wlio  could,  and  his  admiration  of  Du.Mas  was  generons  and 
sincere.  Ed.mo.vd  About’s  little  speech  at  the  statue  was 
a sparkling  panegyric  of  the  novelist,  the  prodigal  who 
left  a princely  heritage,  the  egotist  who  gave  his  life  to 
kindred  atid  country,  the  fond  parent  wlio  survives  in  an 
immortal  son.  It  was  a gay  and  glittering  tribute',  not  to 
tlie  most  profound,  or  significant,  or  elevating,  but  to  the 
most  fascinating  and  entertaining  of  French  story-tellers. 


PERSONAL. 

The  young  artists  of  this  country  may  work  under  unusual  stim- 
ulus this  winter.  In  addition  to  the  prize  of  $3ik)0  offered  by  the 
Messrs.  IIarper,  prizes  of  |300,  $200,  and  |HX)  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  .Mr.  Jclius  Hai.loarten,  and  a further  prize  of  |300  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke.  The  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign will  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  Messrs.  Hali.oartex  and 
Clarke’s  prizes,  and  Mr.  T.  Addison  Riceards,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  institution,  will  give  information  on  application. 

— The  Japanese  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  a sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  as  was  illustrated  recently  in  a school  in  New 
Haven.  A small  Jap,  aged  fourteen,  feeling  that  he  had  been  in- 
sulted by  one  of  his  comrades,  surprised  his  teacher  by  gravely 
asking  permission  to  kill  the  offending  lad.  It  is  to  his  credit, 
however,  that  he  seemed  entirely  satisfied  when  told  tliat  such 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  country. 

— Among  the  copies  of  old  masters  now  in  the  loan  collection 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  are  several  works  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Faok  — among  them  one  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas  (in  which 
the  American  arti.st  has  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  color  of 
the  child’s  shirt  from  a positive  yellow  to  white)  and  several  ex- 
amples of  Titian.  It  was  while  painting  these  latter  pictures  that 
Mr.  Page  established  his  scientific  method  of  treating  chiar  oscuro 
and  color.  A correspondent  of  this  journal  writes ; “ I have  a di- 
ary, written  by  Mr.  Page,  mostly  at  dictation,  while  he  was  copy- 
ing the  ‘’Venus’  of  Titian,  containing  an  aiialysia  of  his  own 
methods,  even  in  the  matter  of  the  ultimate  glazings.  I wish  tliat 


two  or  three  of  Mr.  Page’s  own  ‘ Venuscs’  could  be  placed  beside 
these  copies;  but  they  would  all  need  the  richest  surroundings 
and  the  most  elevated  appreciation.  I wait  with  curious  anxiety 
for  the  effect  of  this  startling  advance  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
nude.  Mr.  Page  has  never  been  able  to  exhibit  his  ‘ Venus’  as 
freely  as  its  art  would  demand,  though  he  modelled  it  strictly  from 
the  antique,  and  designed  by  it  to  express  a purely  ideal  character. 
If  our  people  are  ready  to  appreciate  this  high  art,  it  is  a great  ad- 
vance.” 

— -Mr.  Thomas  Nast  has  been  very  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia 
at  his  residence  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  His  friends  through- 
out the  country  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  recovering. 

— The  portraits  of  Messrs.  Niles  and  Livsrr,  the  successful  Re- 
publican candidates  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  Harper’s  Week- 
lt  for  July  21  ; that  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Carr,  re-elected  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  New  York,  in  the  issue  for  September  29,  and 
those  of  the  successful  Democratic  candidates  in  the  issue  for  Oc- 
tober 9.  The  portrait  of  the  Hon.  George  D.  Robinson  appeared 
in  this  paper  for  September  29. 

— The  Einpre8.s  of  Germany  has  honored  herself  by  sending  to 
Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorper,  of  this  city,  a beautiful  silver  decoration 
in  recognition  of  her  noble  and  great  charities.  The  gift  is  in- 
scribed with  the  words,  “For  Merit,”  and  .shows  the  monogram 
of  her  Imperial  Highness,  surmounted  by  a crown.  The  following 
letter  accompanied  it : “ To  Mrs.  Anna  (hTEXPORPER,  New  York  : — 

I have  learned  with  special  gratification  of  your  humanitarian 
works,  especially  in  favor  of  our  countrymen  and  women  in  Amer- 
ica, and  desire  to  show  to  you  that  works  of  charity  done  abroad 
are  also  gratefully  remembered  in  our  native  country  by  sending 
you  herewith  a token  of  merit.  — Algista. — Homburg-vor-der- 
Hdhe,  September  18,  1883.” 

— A marriage  notice  in  the  Baltimore  American  of  May  23, 1839, 
reads  as  follows:  “Married  at  Guilford,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr. 
Jamks  Dennis,  a Revolutionary  pensioner,  to  Emma  Dennis,  after  a 
cruel  and  distressing  divorcement  of  more  than  two  years.” 

— Captain  Copeman  left  Dover  on  the  26th  of  October  for  Galni.s, 
at  eight  o’clock  a.m.,  on  a raft  that  was  provided  with  a lug-sail 
and  four  oars.  A light  wind  from  the  northwest  soon  became  a 
strong  breeze,  and  at  two  o’clock  the  captain  had  sailed  across 
the  Channel,  and  was  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  on  the 
Calais  docks. 

— Mr.  Edw’ard  Clarke,  Member  of  Parliament,  advises  college 
students  to  study  short-hand  writing,  and  to  try,  “ at  least  for  a time 
in  their  lives,  the  e.xperiment  of  totally  abstaining  from  alcoholic 
stimulants.”  The  president  of  a college  in  Wales  informs  his  stu- 
dents that  it  is  a bad  error  to  suppose  that  the  study  required  of 
them  is  for  the  sake  of  the  examinations;  “on  the  contrary,  ex- 
aminations are  for  the  sake  of  the  study and  that  “ athletic  ex- 
ercise of  the  body  is  necessary  to  render  the  mind  healthy.” 

— From  the  London  Timen:  “Those  who  know  Mr.  JIaple.son 
will  readily  believe  that  so  experienced  an  impresario  would  not 
enter  the  arena  unless  he  were  to  some  extent  secured  from  pecun- 
iary loss.  Mr.  Abbey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  believed  to  he  siip- 
poited  by  the  enormous  financial  prestige  of  the  name  of  Vander- 
bilt. That  American  CatESUS  might  say  with  Ileartwell,  in  Cd.v- 
grevk’s  Old  Bcwhelor : ‘Why,  ’twas  I sung  and  danced;  I gave 
music  to  the  voice,  and  life  to  the  measures.  Look  you  here,  Syl- 
via’ (pulling  out  a purse  and  chinking  it),  ‘here  are  songs  and 
dances,  poetry  and  music.  Hark  ! how  sweetly  one  guinea  rhymes 
to  another,  and  how  they  dance  to  the  music  of  their  own  chink  !’ 
Upon  the  question  whether  he  or  the  rival  financiers  at  the  other 
theatre  will  the  sooner  grow  tired  of  producing  this  agreeable  but 
very  expensive  ‘ cliink,’  the  final  victory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house  or  the  Academy  of  Music  will  largely  depend.” 

— Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke,  now  eighty-four  years  old,  is  in 
I tlie  habit  of  rising  early.  He  works  till  the  hour  of  his  simple 
dinner,  having  always  Ids  snuff-box  near  him,  as  was  the  custom 
of  Frederick  tlie  Great.  He  smokes  some  too,  but  usually  only 
in  the  forenoon.  Hi.s  afternoons  are  given  to  paying  or  receiving 
visits,  and  his  evenings  to  whist,  a favorite  pastime  which  the  old 
soldier  did  not  infei’mit  even  in  the  smoke  of  the  Franco-German 
war.  Next  to  the  Emperor,  the  Field-Marshal  is  the  most  popular 
man  in  Germany. 

— Tlie  survivors  of  the  memorable  charge  at  Balaklava  have 
been  eating  an  anniversary  dinner,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  of 
them  were  less  spry  after  the  dinner  than  after  the  charge. 

— Many  missions  are  now  established  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Con- 
go, and  tlie  slave-trade  has  become  too  hazardous  to  be  carried  on. 
Stanley’s  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  river,  with  its  many 
tribiitarie.s,  is  of  more  interest  to  European  settleis  than  to  slave- 
dealers.  l^veral  European  governments  are  now  deeply  interested 
in  the  region,  and  a simple  squabble  among  traders  might  result 
in  a European  war. 

— About  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  are  cod- 
fishermen,  and  the  average  annual  value  of  the  results  of  their 
labors  is  $1,250,000,  or  $125  per  man.  It  is  estimated  that,  so 
far  as  nutritive  qualities  go,  dried  cod-fish  is  to  beef  as  nine  to  ten. 
The  quantity  of  dried  cod-fish  produced  during  a season  is  about 
eighty  thousand  tons. 

— Soothsaying  still  exists  in  India,  and  is  complained  of  as  “an 
uiimitignteti  public  nuisance”  to  the  Europeans.  Once  a week,  in 
a thick,  dark,  shady  grove,  at  midnight,  a soothsayer  professes  to 
cast  out  devils.  His  bowlings  and  drummings  disturb  the  neigh- 
boring sleepers,  especially  the  children,  and  gather  an  assemblage 
of  dangerous  law-breakers.  His  favorite  process  of  cure  seems  to 
be  the  administration  of  a sound  beating,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  young  girls. 

-^The  breakfast  given  by  Sir  Moses  Montkeiork,  the  Hebrew 
philanthropist,  in  honor  of  his  having  entered  upon  his  one-hun- 
dredth year,  was  a brilliant  affair.  Though  not  present  liimself  at 
the  table,  the  distinguished  host  sent  down  word  from  his  bedroom 
that  he  shai-ed  in  the  feast  to  the  extent  of  drinking  of  the  wine 
that  had  been  sanctified  for  the  occasion,  and  partaking  of  the 
bread  and  salt  wliicli,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  had  been 
passed  from  guest  to  guest. 

— The  total  number  of  Jesuits  is  now  about  eleven  thousand, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  are  legally  excluded  from  their  natural 
homes.  The  present  General  of  the  Jesuits  is  eighty-nine  years 
old,  and  being  unable  to  discharge  his  duties  with  satisfaction,  hna 
been  provided  with  an  assistant,  whose  title  is,  “ Vicar  of  the  Gen- 
eral,” and  who.se  age  is  sixty-four.  The  Vicar  visited  America  in 
1848.  He  is  a learned  theologian. 

— In  a recently  published  letter  from  Washington  Irvixo  to 
Charles  Dickens,  the  American  author  asks:  “What  are  my 
slight  and  erratic  sketches  to  your  ample  and  complete  pictures, 
which  lay  all  the  recesses  of  hiniian  life  liefore  us?  And  then 
the  practical  utility,  the  operative  benevolence,  which  pervade  all 
your  portraitures  of  the  lowest  life,  and  give  a value  and  dignity 
to  your  honest  humor;  that  exquisite  tact  which  enables  you  to 
carry  your  readers  through  the  veriest  dens  of  vice  and  villainy 
without  a breath  to  shock  the  car  or  a stain  to  sully  the  robe  of 
the  most  shrinking  delicacy.  It  is  a rare  giAiOitaiaidktato  paint 
low  life,  and  to  be  comic  without  the  least  taint  of  vulgarity.  I 
have  lieen  dwelling  on  yuiir  comic  pietuawfierlRit  I haTe_iiiim«l 
yourself  equally  the  master  in  the  dark  and  terrible  of  reaWiina 
not  the  mlibers  and  villains  of  higli-strained  nunance,  and  feudal 
times,  nml  cn.-Uellated  but  the  dangerous  and  despciBlli  *iL 

laiiiy  that  lurks  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  wasMfWid  Latita.  (b* 
cvery-day  liaimls  of  miillf^and  starts  up  in  the  path 
ding  citizen,  and  among  the  brick  walla  of  the  ina|taa|^4liC!* 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

“ONE  MINUTE,  MR.  ROBINSON.  WHILE  I SWEEP  OUT  THIS  RUBBISII.” 


r?^ici.Hn 


AFTER  THE  STORM. 

WILL  HE  EVER  BE  ABLE  TO  FIND  THE  TRAIL  AGAIN! 


THE  LATE  GOVERNOR  RANDOLPH. 

New  Jkr-SEY  loses  an  incorruptible  statesman  in  the  death  of 
ex-Governor  Theodore  F.  Randolph,  who  suddenly  succumbed  to 
heart-disease  at  Ins  home  in  Morristown,  on  the  7th  of  November 
in  the  fifty-eiglith  year  of  liis  ape.  A descendant  of  the  Ra.ndolph.s 
of  Roanoke,  and  tlie  son  of  a member  of  Congress,  the  traditions 
of  his  house  were  closely  allied  to  the  service  of  the  State;  and 
after  reading  proof  in  a newspaper  olBee,  and  ac(|niring  a fortune 
by  dealing  in  coal  and  iron,  he  became  sneeessivelv  a member  of 
Assembly,  a .State  Senator,  Governor  of  New  .lersi-v,  and  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  While  President  of  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Railroad  Company  he  eaused  its  stoek  to  double  in  value.  While 
Governor  he  seemed  the  abolition  of  the  odious  taxes  levied  upon 
every  passenger  who  travelled  through  New  Jersey,  made  the 
State-prison  self-supporting,  and  by  his  firmness  and  promptness 
prevented  a threatened  riot  against  the  Orangemen. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE. 

The  new  Governor-General  of  Canada  has  an  illustrious  lineage. 
Henrt  Charles  Keiih  Petty  FiTzMArntcE,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
traces  his  origin  through  the  Earls  of  Kerry  to  Walter  Fitz-Otho, 
Castellan  of  Windsor  in  the  eleventh  ceiiturv.  Ills  grandfather,' 
an  eloquent  publie  speaker  and  enlightened  statesman,  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Hi.s 
father  was  a Lord  ol  the  Treasury  and  Uiidcr-Secrelarv  of  State 
for  foreign  Affairs.  One  of  hi.s  ancestors,  the  first  EaiTof  Kerry 
became  celebrated  for  undertaking  a survey  of  Ireland,  and  in  1666,’ 
two  years  after  beginning  operations,  had  completed  the  measure- 
ment of  2,0{ib,<t(a)  acres  of  forfeited  land.  Tlie  present  Marquis 
IS  no  stranger  to  public  life,  lifting  survived  the  rumor  tliat  tlie 
dynanmeurs  were  to  pay  him  atleniion,  lie  was  brilliuiitlv  inaugu- 
rated 111  Quebec  on  tlie  2:Jd  of  October.  The  walls  of  the  Govern- 
uieiit  Building  were  gayly  hung  with  biuiling,  and  the  canopied 


throne  drap^  with  crimson  cloth,  and  decorated  with  the  ewtraf 
l^RNE  and  Lansdowke.  On  his  way  to  the  eereiDoiiies  S 
quis,  in  Governor-Gcnerara  uniform,  with  Ladv  La.nsdoi«i  h ' ; 

fr^uent  appearance  of  the  crowd  thMli«d 
the  streets.  The  Royal  Commission  appointing  him  to  the  cfc 
»_as  read,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered  in  tbepraitm 
of  a mukiiude  of  distiiiguislied  spectators.  To  die  JUrofrfft*. 
bee,  who  bad  presented  an  address  of  welcome.  Lord  Lxsmto 
expressed  thanks,  trusting  that  his  cordial  recepUon  miEht  omr. 
a happy  augury  of  the  relations  that  would  exist  between  biiwM 
and  the  citizens  of  Quebec.  “ I accept  the  address,”  hecoofinoed. 

in  tlie  name  of  the  illustrious  sovereign  whose  commission  I hitt 
the  honor  to  hold,  and  toward  whom  the  people  of  theDowai- 
entertain  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotiotf  not  less  profound  thn 
those  of  her  subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.”  Thteili. 
zens  of  the  Uiiiu-d  States  will  wish  Lord  La.nsdow.m  a p«ct{d 
and  prosperous  aduiiuistratioo. 


IrVJft 


*■ 


IDE  LABOR  OF  SEXTEXCED  PIUSOXEB3._[Ses  AHnctr,  T2,.] 

Pwsox  OmoAL,  “Have  .,  many  .j.i™,  a,  y„„  ina,  gan,l,„,™,  o„,,  ^ 


ROBERT  M.  MoLANE,  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF  MARYLAND. 
PuOTOuBAruKD  «Y  Br-sdim.— [Scc  Paob  78I.J 


LEON  ABBETT,  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF  NEW  JEP.SEY. 
[Bee  Page  781.] 


LORD  LANSDOWNE,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  CANADA. 

PlIOTOGBAPUED  BY  NoTMAN. — [BEK  PaQE  724.] 


THIRLBY  HALL. 

Br  W.  E.  NORRIS, 

Actuob  of  “ Matribonv,"  “Miu.j.b.  Db  Mkbsao,”  "No  New 
TtiiNO,”  “Hbapb  or  Monkv,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HARRY  HAS  A LITTLE  SURPRISE. 

After  I had  helped  Lady  Constance  into  her  brougham,  I walked 
slowly  back  to  Sloane  Street  in  the  gray  light  of  the  summer  morn- 
ing. The  sun  had  already  risen  by  the  time  that  I reached  my 
rooms,  and  I was  so  hopelessly  broad  awake  that  it  was  ridiculous 
to  thiuk  of  going  to  bed.  I dropped  into  an  arm-chair,  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  retlected  over  all  that  had  pas.sed  during  the  night.  I 
was  not  altogether  satisfied.  There  was  a certain  vulgarity  about 
the  service  which  I was  required  to  perforin.  Like  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  I should  have  been  better  pleased  if  1 had  been  asked  to  do 
some  great  thing ; and  an  idea  of  the  extreme  juvenility  of  my 
temperament  at  that  epoch  may  be  gathered  fi-om  the  fact  tliat  I 
spent  a good  hour  in  idle  imaginings  and  introspections  before  V 
realized  that  the  raising  of  £2tRM>  would  not,  after  all,  be  a task 
of  the  easiest  kind.  In  fact,  ni)on  further  consideration,  I didn’t 
in  the  least  see  how  the  thing  was  to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  the 
small  capital  wliicli  I had  inherited  was  left,  under  my  father’s 
will,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  until  I should  have  reached  the 
age  of  five-and-twenty,  and  was  consequeiuly  not  available ; to  ask 
my  uncle  to  advance  me  the  sum  was  out  of  the  question;  and  of 
the  ways  and  requirements  of  money  lenders  I knew  next  to  no- 


thing. It  seemed  tolerably  clear,  however,  that  I should  hare  to 
seek  out  some  necommodatiiig  Hebrew  now.  The  quc.stions  were. 
Where  was  I to  go  S’  and  What  security  was  it  in  my  power  to  offer  S’ 

In  this  strait  I bethought  me  of  Harry,  whose  experience  would 
in  all  probability  prove  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  1 determined  to 
consult  him  forthwith.  He  had  given  me  Ifis  address — Clarence 
Cottage,  Richmond  Hill — as  I often  had  occasion  to  send  him  a 
note,  and  it  now  occurred  to  me  that  I could  not  spend  a fine 
morning  belter  than  by  riding  down  to  see  him.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  expressed  a strong  objection  to  ray  doing  this;  but  I 
thought,  nevertheless,  that  I would  chance  his  displeasure  and  ga 
I did  not  want  to  lose  time,  and  pi-obably  he  would  lie  good-na- 
tured enough  to  pardon  my  intrusion  in  consideration  of  the 
pressing  nature  of  my  errand. 

After  taking  a bath  and  changing  my  clothes  I walked  round  to 
the  stables,  wliere  I saddled  my  horse,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
sleepy  helper,  who  was  the  only  man  about,  and  rode  slowly  away 
westward,  enjoying 

“ The  world  of  t>Icasant  snnndi  and  sights 
That  vanish  with  the  dew." 

I jogged  along  easily  through  Hammersmith  and  Barnes  to  Wim- 
bledon. and  by  indulging  my  horse  with  a gallop  over  the  common, 
and  taking  a circuitous  route  across  Richmond  Park,  managed  to 
put  off  the  time  imtil  nine  o’clock ; by  which  hour  Harry  would,  I 
presumed,  be  ready  to  receive  an  early  visitor.  From  what  he  had 
told  me  I imagined  tliat  Clarence  Cottage  was  situated  in  a back 
slum,  and  was  tlieroforc  pleasantly  surprised  when  the  policeman 
to  whom  I applieil  for  information  pointed  out  to  me  a pi'etty  little 
rustic  dwelling,  overgrown  witli  creepers,  and  standing  in  a small 
garden.  Having  reconnoitred  the  position,  I rode  away  to  stable 
my  horse,  and  presently  returned  on  foot. 

“ Cliapman  U’  said  the  maid  servant  who  opened  the  door  for 
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roc.  “ You’ve  come  U>  tlie  wruug  hou^e,  sir ; tliis 
is  Mr.  Le  Marchant’s.” 

“ Le  Marchant,  to  be  sure  !”  cried  1,  with  much 
presence  of  mind.  “ I shall  foi’get  my  own  name 
next ! Mr.  Le  Marchant  is  at  home,  I supimse  ?" 

“ Who  should  I say,  sir  y”  asked  the  young 
■woman,  who  may  perhaps  have  had  sonie  ac- 
<]uaintance  with  the  importunities  of  duns. 

“ Oh,  it’.s  all  right,"  I answered,  impatientlv ; 
for  I could  hear  the  cheerful  clatter  of  plates  in 
a room  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  where  Harry 
was  evidently  breakfasting.  1 pushed  past  her, 
knocked  at  the  dour,  and,  without  waiting  for 
permission,  popped  my  head  in,  saying,  jocosely, 

“ I’ve  run  you  to  earth,  you  see.  I liopc  I haven't 
been  indiscreet — ’’ 

The  remainder  of  my  sentence  died  away  upon 
roy  lips,  and  I stood  gaping  foolishly  in  the  door- 
way; for  the  enormity  of  my  indiscretion  was 
now  startlingly  apparent.  Harry,  in  a shooting 
coat  and  slip|)evs,  was  sitting  at’the  head  of  the 
breakfast  Uible;  opposite  to  him,  Wiiud  the  urn 
and  the  tea-cups,  was  a lady  of  commanding  pre- 
sence— tall,  rather  stout,  nuher  handsome,  with  a 
pair  of  bold  black  eyes ; while  immediately  facing 
me  was  a little  fair-haired  boy,  who  broke  tlie 
awful  stillness  by  remarking,  placidly,  “ Here’s 
ago!" 

For  the  first  moment  or  two  I think  Harry  was 
as  much  put  out  of  countenance  as  I was  myself ; 
but  he  rallied  quickly.  “ The  murder’s  out,”  he 
said,  with  a smile.  “ Charley,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  ray  wife.  Paulina,  Mr.  Maxwcll.  Jimmy,  ^ 
this  is  your  cousin  Charles,  already  known  to  you 
by  report.  You  had  better  go  and  say  ‘How  do  ; 
you  do  ?’  to  him.” 

The  lady  behind  the  urn  rose  majestically,  and 
made  me  a sort  of  stage  courtesy,  accompanied 
by  an  unnatural  smile  and  one  of  tho.se  killing 
glances  which  are  seldom  seen  except  beyond 
the  foot-lights.  "This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpwted 
honor !’’  she  said. 

“ What  a truly  awful  woman !”  I thought  to 
myself ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I felt  an  imme- 
diate liking  for  the  qnaint  little  mortal  who  slid 
off  his  chair,  trotted  round  the  table,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  me.  It  was  evident  that  the  hu- 
mor of  the  scene  was  perceptible  to  Jimmy,  and 
that  he  was  enjoying  it.  His  lips  were  tightly 
compressed,  a dimple  had  formed  itself  on  bis 
cheek,  and  his  blue  eyes  were  dancing  with  sub- 
dued merriment. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  you  were  coming  ?” 
he  asked,  with  an  air  of  great  innocence. 

Harry  laughed,  and  I laughed  too,  which  set 
us  both  a little  more  at  our  ea.se ; but  Mi's.  Harry 
called  out  in  a disagreeable,  husky  voice, " James, 
go  back  to  your  place,  sir,  and  finLsh  your  break- 
faai  He’s  a spoilt  boy,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I am  sorry 
to  say.  His  father  does  so  indulge  him  that  he 
has  no  timidity,  like  a child  ought  to  have.  Now 
let  me  assist  you  to  some  ham  and  a cup  of  tea. 
Or  would  you  like  something  stronger  * I believe 
there’s  spirits  in  the  house.  Harry,  why  don’t 
you  offer  your  cousin  a braiidy-aud-soda  ?” 

I didn’t  dare  to  raise  niy  eyes  from  my  plate. 
What  poor  Harry’s  feelings  must  be  I could  well 
imagine,  though  his  sclf-possc.ssion  enableti  him 
to  make  the  best  of  a very  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion. The  others  had  already  finislied  their  break- 
fast; I swallowed  mine  with  all  possiljle  dis- 
patch, and  as  soon  as  I had  done,  Harry,  to  my 
great  relief,  said,  “ Perha[)8  you  would  like  to 
take  a turn  round  the  garden  with  me  now.  We 
are  going  to  talk  business,  Paulina,  and  I dare 
say  Charley  will  not  see  you  again  before  he 
goes.” 

Mrs.  Le  Marchant  was  kind  enough  to  take 
this  hint.  ‘‘  Delighted  to  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance,  Mr.  Maxwell,”  said  she;  and,  with 
another  sweeping  courtesy,  she  retired,  di-aggiug 
the  reluctant  Jimmy  after  her. 

“I  don’t  think  this  quite  fair  play,  Charley,” 
said  Harry,  when  we  were  left  in  sole  possession 
of  the  dining-room. 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  I answered,  “ I assure  yon 
I wouldn’t  have  come  here  for  the  world  if  I had 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  I shouldn’t  find  you 
alone;  but  how  could  I guess  that  you  were  a 
married  man  ? I never  even  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing !” 

Harry  looked  at  me  keenly.  “ Well,"  he  said 
at  last ; “ I believe  you.” 

“ Hang  it  all !”  I exclaimed,  with  some  indig- 
nation; "you  don’t  suppose  I should  tell  a lie 
about  it,  do  you  ?" 

He  laughed.  “ No,”  he  answered ; “ I don’t 
think  you  tell  lies ; but,  mind  you,  there  are  pre- 
cious few  people  in  the  world  of  whom  I should 
venture  to  say  that  I don’t  suspect  you  of 
meaning  to  steal  a march  upon  me ; but  whether 
you  meant  it  or  not,  that  is  what  you  have  done. 
You  are  in  the  position  of  a man  who  has  over- 
heard something  that  he  was  not  intended  to  liear. 
He  can  either  take  advantoge  of  his  discovery  or 
he  can  dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  A good  many 
people— I mvself,  for  example— would  probably 
adopt  the  former  course ; others  would  consider 
that  their  duty  as  gentlemen  obliged  tliem  to 
adopt  tlie  latter.  I should  think  that  you  were 
one  of  the  others.” 

“Well”  I replied,  "1  suppose  I am;  but  at 
the  same  time  I can’t  see  why  you  should  wish 
to  be  so  mysterious.  I suppose  that— lady  « 
your  wife  ?”  . , 

“Yes;  that— lady  is  my  wife,”  answered  Harry, 
mimicking  my  momentary  hesitation.  “ Which, 

I should  think,  will  suflIcienUy  explain  my  desire 

^”tW3*  WM  a little  awkward.  I shifted  my 
ground,  and  asked,  "Have  you  been  long  mar- 

”^Twelve  years,”  answered  Harry,  with  a sigh. 
" Jimmy’s  just  turned  eleven.  Poor  little  beg- 
car ! I sometimes  wish  he  had  never  been  born. 
Now  I Buppoee  you  would  like  to  hear  who  my 

wife  was,  and  all  that?”  

“ If  you  don’t  mind  telling  roe,”  I answered. 

”1  can’t  say  that  1 talking  about  it  n 
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but  siuee  you  know  now  that  I am  married,  you 
may  as  well  know  the  rest.  Paulina,  as  yon  can 
see  for  yourself,  is  not  of  aristocratic  origin.  In 
fact,  she  was  a bar-maid.  Her  father,  who,  I am 
glad  to  say,  is  dead,  kept  a piibliu-liouse  at  New- 
market, and  it  was  there  that  I first  made  her  ac- 
quaintance, ever  so  long  ago — before  my  Jiasco 
came.  Afterward,  when  I was  awfully  down  on 
my  luck,  and  hadn’t  a soul  in  the  world  to  ex- 
change a word  with,  slie  used  to  be  kind  to  me, 
and  I was  grateful ; and  so — so  the  natural  stupid 
consequence  followed.  If  by  any  stretch  of  fan- 
cy you  can  imagine  yourself  a dog  with  a tin  ket- 
tle tied  to  his  tail,  you  may  guess  what  your  feel- 
ings would  be  toward  the  pereon  wlio  took  the 
dreadful  thing  off  for  you.  Paulina  couldn’t 
quite  do  tluit ; but  sometimes  she  made  me  forget 
niy  tin  kettle.  I declare,”  exclaimed  Harry,  bring- 
ing his  hand  down  with  a resounding  slap  upon 
the  table,  “ that  if  site  liad  been  as  old  and  ugly 
as  riycorax,  instead  of  being,  what  she  was  at  that 
time,  a remarkably  handsome  young  woman,  I 
would  have  marri^  her,  and  thanked  her  for 
taking  me.” 

“And  quite  right  too!”  cried  I,  with  generous 
enthusiaam.  “I  admire  you  for  having  done  as 
yon  did.” 

“You  are  very  flattering,”  answered  Harry, 
dryly ; “ but  1 don’t  advise  yon  to  display  flattery 
in  its  sincorest  form.  A man  who  marries  b^ 
iieath  him  pretty  generally  makes  a grievous  mis- 
take ; and  though  it  is  open  to  you  to  retort  that 
I couldn’t  well  marry  beneath  me  in  one  sense,  I 
could  and  did  in  another.  As  Paulina  is  niy  wife, 
it  would  perhaps  be  in  better  taste  not  to  criticise 
her;  but,  strictly  between  ourselves,  I may  whis- 
per to  yon  tliat  she  has  certain  small  defects.” 

I said  I was  sorry  for  that. 

" Iso  am  I sorry,”  rejoined  Harry.  “ So  is  Jim- 
my. Jimmy  don’t  like  having  his  ears  boxed, 
and  I myself  have  a weakiies.s  for  a quiet  life; 
wherea.s  Paulina  prefers  a stormy  one.  However, 
what  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured.  Do  you 
begin  to  understand  now  why  I have  so  little  am- 
bition to  see  niy  father  kill  the  fatted  calf  ? And 
do  you  also  perceive  why  1 am  unable  to  go  and 
fight  the  Russians  ?” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “I  see  that  you  couldn’t  have 
enlisted ; but  I believe  you  are  wrong  about  my 
uncle.  He  has  distinctly  told  me  several  tiroes 
that  if  you  married  and  had  a son,  he  should  re- 
consider the  question  of  your  right  to  inherit 
Thirlby.” 

Harry  was  evidently  struck  for  a moment.  He 
changed  color,  and  seemed  to  breathe  more  quick- 
ly. “ You  never  told  me  this  before,”  he  said. 

“ Didn’t  I ? I thought  I had.  Anyhow,  so  it 
is ; and  I hope  you’ll  lose  no  time  in  letting  him 
know  the  truth.  If  all  goes  well,  I shall  meet 
you  and  your  wife  at  Thirlby  before  the  summer 
is  over.” 

Harry  burst  into  a laugh.  “ I beg  your  par- 
don,” said  lie;  “but  really  the  idea  of  Paulina 
at  Thirlby  was  too  comical.  For  the  hundredth 
lime,  my  dear  Charley,  let  me  assure  you  that  my 
troubles  are  past  mending.  Yon  can’t  seriously 
suppose  that  my  fattier  would  consent  to  sit  down 
to  dinner  with  Paulina,  and  I don’t  care  to  go 
where  my  wife  would  not  l>e  received.” 

What  nonsense ! Of  coui-se  she  would  be  re- 
ceived,” I said  ; but  I couldn’t  help  thinking  that, 
though  my  uncle  might  consent  to  receive  his 
son’s  wife,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  stand  her 
company  long.  “ It  isn’t  a question  of  your  tak- 
ing up  your  permanent  abode  at  Thirlby,”  I add- 
ed, not  very  felicitously. 

“ Happily,  it  is  not,”  observed  Harry.  “ Nor 
is  it  even  a question  of  our  taking  up  our  tem- 
porary abode  there.  Many  thanks,  Charley ; but, 
all  things  considered,  I prefer  my  crust  of  bread 
and  liberty.” 

“ That  is  ail  very  well,”  said  I ; “ but  do  you 
think  you  have  any  right  to  ruin  your  son  ?” 

Harry’s  face  softened.  “Poor  little  chap!” 
he  muttered.  “Yon  have  no  idea,  Charley,  what 
a clever  child  that  is — as  sharp  as  a needle,  and 
the  most  independent  young  rascal  you  ever  saw. 
He’d  think  nothing  of  walking  off  to  the  station 
ali  by  himself  and  taking  his  ticket  for  London. 
Sometimes  he  swears  he’ll  do  it  when  his  mother 
has  one  of  her  little  fits  of  temper  on.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?”  I ask- 
ed. “ You  will  have  to  send  him  to  school  one 
of  these  days,  I suppose.” 

Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ I suppose  so ; 
blit  he  is  young  yet,  and  small  for  his  age.  I 
have  taught  him  to  read  and  write;  but,  barring 
those  accomplishments,  he  is  as  ignorant  as  a 
savage.” 

At  tliis  moment  the  subject  of  our  remarks 
strolled  toward  us  across  the  garden,  whitber  we 
bad  betaken  ourselves,  and  Hurry  called  out : 

“ Jimmy,  my  boy,  do  you  know  that  your  cousin 
has  been  telling  me  I sliall  have  to  send  you  to 
school  before  long?  What  do  you  think  of 
that?” 

Jimmy,  after  considering  the  question  for  a 
short  space,  replied,  well,  he  shouldn’t  mind,  if  it 
was  a school  where  there  was  no  whipping. 

“Gets  enough  of  that  at  home,  by  George!” 
muttered  Harry,  under  his  breath. 

I took  upon  myself  to  assure  Jimmy  that  it  was' 
only  naughty  boys  who  were  whipped  at  school, 
ami  expressed  a hope  that  he  was  not  a naughty 
hoy,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  not.  He 
then  approached  me  more  closely,  did  me  tlie 
honor  to  examine  my  watch  and  cliain,  and,  after 
making  further  personal  investigations,  inquired 
where  I lived.  This  gave  me  an  opening  by  which 
I felt  that  I ought  to  profit,  and  I answered  that 
at  present  1 had  rooms  in  London  ; but  that  when 
I was  at  liome  I lived  down  in  the  country,  at  a 
place  where  there  was  any  amount  of  fishing,  sea 
and  fresh- water  bathing,  trees  admirably  adapted 
for  juvenile  climbers,  and  a well-stocked  kitchen- 
garden.  “ Wouldn’t  you  like  to  come  and  See 
me  there  f”  I asked. 

Jimmy  nodded.  “AH  right,”  he  said,  with 
business-like  promptitude ; “ when  shall  I come  ?” 


“ The  very  next  time  that  Sunday  falls  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,”  Interrupted  his  father,  hast- 
ily. “ Now,  young  ’nn,  be  off,  and  tell  the  cook 
to  give  your  cousin  an  eatable  luncheon,  if  she 
can.” 

I explained  that  the  cook  need  not  be  troubled 
on  my  account,  as  I must  return  to  London  di- 
rectly. “ I only  came  down  to  consult  you  about 
something,”  I said,  “ and  I have  overstaid  my 
time  as  it  is.”  And  tlicn,  as  Jimmy  sauntered 
away,  with  bis  hands  in  his  pockets,  I added, 

“ Now,  Harry,  surely  you  can’t  be  so  hard-hearted 
and  so  wrong-head^  as  to  deprive  that  poor  boy 
of  his  own.” 

He  looked  at  roe  from  beneath  his  eyelids  with 
a curious  expression.  “You  surprise  me,”  he 
said — “ you  really  do  surprise  me.  I am  bound 
to  believe  tliat  you  are  sincere ; but  in  all  my  ex- 
perience I never  met  a man  so  confoundedly  ea- 
ger to  min  himself.” 

“ In  the  first  place,”  I answered,  “ I shall  not 
ruin  myself  at  all,  because  my  uncle  won’t  leave 
me  unprovided  for;  and  in  the  second  place,  I 
have  a superstition  that  ill-gotten  gains  never 
bring  luck.  Do  be  sensible,  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  write  home  at  once.” 

For  a moment  Harry  seemed  to  waver.  He 
remained  silent,  frowning  intently  nt  the  ground, 
and  buried  in  tlionght.  But  presently  he  shook 
his  bead,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  ex- 
claiming, half-angrily,  “ No ; it  won’t  do ; it’s  out 
of  the  question ; it  never  could  be  worked.  It 
sounds  devilish  ungrateful,  I know,  but  I wish  to 
Heaven  you  would  let  my  affairs  alone !” 

He  spoke  with  a good  deal  of  agitation,  and  I 
flattered  myself  thaf  I bad  moved  him ; though 
it  might  be  more  polite  to  say  nothing  further 
just  then.  “Anyhow,  you’ll  think  it  over,”  I 
urged. 

“ Yes,”  he  answered,  impatiently,  “ I’ll  think  it 
over ; only  you  must  not  worry  me ; and  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  remember  that  you  are  really 
bound  ill  honor  to  secrecy  this  time.  Now,  for 
goodness’  sake,  let  us  drop  the  subject.  Y on  said 
you  wanted  to  consult  me  about  something.” 

“ Yes ; I thought  you  might  be  able  to  give 
me  a hint  as  to  the  best  way  of  raising  a little 
ready  money.  I have  to  find  £2000  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  I know  no  more  how  to  set  about 
it  than  a baby.  I suppose  there  are  people  who 
would  accommodate  me,  are  there  not  ?” 

“ Heaps  of  people,”  answered  Harry ; “ the 
only  thing  is  tliat  they  won’t  do  it  very  cheaply. 
Solomons  is  about  os  good  a man  as  any  of  them ; 
that’s  to  say,  he  isn’t  a greater  thief  than  most. 
But  if  it  is  a question  of  paying  tradesmen,  I 
should  strongly  advise  you  to  let  it  alone.  They’ll 
give  you  credit  for  a year  or  two,  and,  if  they  are 
at  all  decent  people,  they  won’t  chaise  you  inter- 
est, don’t  you  see.” 

“ It  isn’t  a question  of  paying  trades-people,” 
I answei-ed  ; “ it’s — it’s — in  point  of  fact,  it’s  a 
rather  pressing  call  that  has  been  made  upon 
me.” 

Harry  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  stroked  his 
mustache  meditatively.  Then  a light  seemed 
suddenly  to  break  in  upon  him,  and  he  smiled. 
‘‘  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Charley,”  said 
he.  “ 1 don’t  know  what  idea  you  may  have  form- 
ed of  Lady  Constance  Milner:  many  people  would 
tell  you  that  she  isn’t  the  woman  to  stick  at  a 
trifle.  But  I have  known  her,  off  and  on,  for  a 
giXHi  iniiny  years,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing  that  slie  would  not  have  allowed  you  the  priv- 
ilege of  helping  her  out  of  a hole  unless  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  allow  you  other  privileges 
eventually.” 

I was  not  by  any  means  equally  sure  of  this, 
and  I was  vexed  with  myself  for  having  so  stu- 
pidly let  out  wliat  I ought  to  have  been  most  care- 
Dil  to  conceal.  “ I said  nothing  about  Lady  Con- 
stance Milner,”  I remarked,  coldly,  knowing,  nev- 
ertheless, that  this  disclaimer  was  not  likely  to 
carry  much  conviction  with  it. 

“ To  be  sure  you  didn’t,”  Harir  agreed,  with  a 
slight  smile.  “ Wliat  you  want  this  money  for  is 
to  make  a remunerative  investment  in  the  sav- 
ings-bank ; tliat  is  understood.  Still,  if  you  had 
required  it  for  Lady  Constance,  1 think  I should 
have  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  you.  As 
it  i.s,  permit  me  to  withdrew  my  congratulations 
and  to  come  to  the  point.  Well,  Solomons  will 
let  you  have  the  two  thousand,  I have  no  doubt  ; 
only  you  will  have  to  pay  something  like  two 
thousand  five  hundred  for  it,  you  know,  and  the 
question  is,  will  you  be  in  a position  to  do  that 
some  six  months  hence?” 

I was  obliged  to  confess  that  I saw  no  reason 
at  all  for  supposing  that  I should. 

“ H’m — you  can’t  sell  out  any  principal  ?” 

“ Not  yet  awhile,  unfortunately.” 

“ And  you  wouldn’t  like  to  apply  to  my  father, 
I suppose  ?” 

“Not  upon  any  consideration  whatever!” 

“ Ah ! And  yet  it  looks  very  much  as  if  you 
would  have^  apply  to  him  in  the  long-run. 
See  here,  Charley — you  need  not  trust  me  unless 
you  like ; and  if  you  only  want  me  to  give  you 
the  addresses  of  a few  money-lenders,  of  course 
I can  do  tliat,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  But  if 
you  would  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  as  one  friend 
may  to  another,  I would  try  to  advise  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.” 

“ Well,”  I said,  after  a moment’s  consideration, 
“I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  advise  me.  There  isn’t  much  use  in 'my 
pretending  that  the  money  is  not  for  Lady  Con- 
stance,” 

“ Then,’*  raid  Harry,  “ I will  put  the  case  be- 
fore you  plainly  as  it  appears  to  me.  I think  you 
have  just  two  alternatives — the  first  is  to  tell 
Lady  Constance  point-blank  that  you  can’t  find 
the  money,  and  take  your  chance  of  whnt  may 
follow.  What  will  follow  wrill  almost  certainly 
be  that  she  will  marry  our  friend  Sotheran  before 
the  end  of  the  season ; and  that  might  be  tiie 
very  best  solaiitm  of  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  you 
are  oonceraed — I don’t  say  it  wouldn’t.  Never- 
theless, as  I have  told  you  before  I ^all  be  sorry  | 


if  It  wmes  to  that  Your  seowd  tiunitiei. 

to  tell  my  father  ^t  yoo  have  « 
sity  for  a couple  of  thousand  poond^^ 
time  requesting  him  either  to  de^i*  ' 

from  what  he  may  propose  to  tests 
death,  or  to  let  it  stand  oter  tmta  tw  ^ & 
pose  of  your  own  fortune.  He  woot  sA^i^ 
you  want  it  for.”  ww# 

“Neitheralteniativewaidn,"ItMt»4  « 
first  is  not  worth  discusantandlcoikkrtS 
the  second.  My  uncle  wooUn’t  ask  br 
lions,  perhaps;  but  I should  hare  to 
all  the  same.”  ^ 

“ 1 am  sorr)',”  said  Hany,  “that  nt  ii«w 
tion  IS  not  equal  to  the  discovery  of  a 
You  haven’t  a stud  of  huntere  or  a vahaS^ 
ture  or  two  to  dispose  of,  unfortuastslt"  ^ 

“ I tell  you  what,”  I said,  struA  ht  andt 
thought : "1  have  some  jewels  at  the  buW| 
which  used  to  belong  to  mt  mother  ud  rial 
are  worth  a good  lot  of  money,  I'twhetTl 
might  just  as  well  sell  them.  The  ides  tn  ik 
they  were  to  go  to  my  wife;  but  1 am  mwi 

in  any  way,  and  as  it  is  in  the  last  (Wwe ». 
probable  that  I shall  ever  many,  I 
that  I am  defrauding  that  mythical 
ing  with  them.” 

“Upon  my  word  1 don't  think m co»!d ife 
better,”  said  Harry,  meditatively,  “Doeewh. 
ther  know  of  the  existence  of  jevdi!  t)i 
course  he  does,  tliongh.” 

“Yes;  but  he  need  never  knowthutenu, 
not  lying  safely  at  the  bank.  Hint  i fool  j ta 
not  to  think  of  this  before!” 

I could  not  help  regretting  a little  not  tht  I 
bad  unnecessarily  taken  Harry  into  my  wl 
deuce ; and  he  did  not  lessen  this  regret  by  r. 
marking,  with  a smile;  “There  is  a certsiiip. 
propriateness  about  the  arrangenieDt,toa  Ltit 
Constance  will  get  her  money  instead  of  lier  & 
monds ; that’s  all.  Moreover,  when  yoo  tell  be 
what  you  have  done,  she  wili  feel  a great  dal 
more  bound  to  you— that  is,  unless  sheisree 
unlike  other  women— than  she  would  hare  felt «[ 
you  had  raised  the  money  in  a more  eipsihi 
and  troublesome  way.  So  that  you  will  score  ill 
round.” 

“ Good  gracious  me !”  I exclaimed, in sowdit 
gust : “ you  don’t  suppose  that  I am  going  to  al 
her  anything  about  it,  do  you  ? Of  course  I dent 
want  her  to  think  herself  under  the  small&n  ci)- 
ligation  to  me." 

“ I am  justly  rebuked,”  said  Harry:  “boiresi- 
ly  you  must  not  look  for  delicacy  of  feeluu  a 
me.  The  bloom  was  rubbed  off  the  peach  a gra; 
great  many  years  ago,  and  I confess  that  1 n:: 
even  understand  now  why  a man  should  dsk: 
to  take  his  profit  out  of  circumstances. 
ever,  I dare  say  you  are  right,  and  I sin  gkd  ja 
will  not  need  to  trouble  Soloraoos." 

Soon  afterward  I got  up  to  go,  and  Oirryu- 
oompanied  me  through  the  cottage,  where  we  a 
countered  Mrs.  Le  Marchant,  looking  soineibt 
flushed  and  perturbed.  From  the  awioos  ou 
tier  in  which  site  scrutinized  us  I fancied  thi!;r! 
was  ill  doubt  whether  to  r^uird  roe  as  a fiiesi  or 
an  enemy ; so,  to  make  her  mind  easy,  I said  '! 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  call  upon  yuu  ift". 
some  day,  now  that  we  have  become  acijiuittoi 
I should  like  to  see  more  of  my  friend  Jisn', 
too.” 

“ Well,  I’m  sure  you’re  very  kind,”  she  raw- 
ed, glancing  dubiously  at  her  husband,  who  siil, 

“ Oh,  come  if  you  choose,  Charley,  and  if  ife 
Foreign  Office  can  spare  you.  I trust  yon  iapj 
citly  not  to  reveal  the  existence  of  Paulinj  cl 
Jimmy;  and  as  for  myself,  you  knowitisilnp 
a treat  to  me  to  have  a visit  from  you." 

“ Indeed,  sir,  I tliiiik  it  would  do  him  e»>l  i- 
yon  was  to  come  sometimes,”  said  Mre.  U air 
chant,  suddenly  dropping  her  fine-lady  inaii« 
and  speaking  quite  naturally  and  humbly,  a- 
don’t  see  many  friends.” 

“ Then  you  may  expect  me  very  soon,'  aBWtr- 
ed  I,  shaking  hand.s  with  them  both.  I 
to  look  at  them  as  I unfastened  theginien.a'r. 
and  rov  heart  was  filled  with  compassion  forte 
Poor,  flushed  Paulina,  with  her  hand  restiog'-P 

her  husband’s  shoulder:  Harry,  pale  and  iistte 
leaning  in  the  doorway-therewasawboleii^® 
in  that  little  vignette  of  a coarse,  loring,l»s»‘‘ 
ate  woman,  and  a weary  man  who  has 
love  and  passion,  who  only  asks  for  peace,  ra- 
disgiistcd  by  outbreaks  which  he  unconia®.^ 
arouses:  a drama  which  brnr  I’*'” 
thousands  of  couples  in  all  ranks  of  hies  - 
world  began,  and  which  will  continue  to  w 
ed,  one  may  suppose,  till  the  end  oi  the  chspi®- 

CHAPTER  XITH. 

lU.  SOTUKRXX  nOHIS  ASP  at'!'* 

Ths  next  day  I went  down  to 
got  my  jewels  from  the  bank, 
hin  bid  for  so  many  years.  By 
with  no  acquaintanres  in 
ried  visit  to  the  town ; but  1 
row  escape  of  making  the  return  p 
don  in  company  that  would  have  ; 

barrassing;  for, on  reaching SloaneSti^ 

had  only  that  afternoon  left  home  to  jcw 
which  was  to  uke  him  to  Sydney.  ^ 

“ I need  not  say  how 
hands  with  you  before  ^ 
“Itbougbtlshouldbeabletou^'^, 
there  was  a hurry  at  the  laat V 
here  I am  on  board  ah-p  “f  ^ 

iaed  to  write  to  me  somiW^^  ^ 
kind”. . . 


KOVE>rnER  17,  1.S83. 
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were  Reverende  John  and  Cbjjrlks  Wksuct,  the  Tannah  has  progreeicd,  and  hai  fv 
former  the  reputed  father  of  Methodism  in  this  her  neighbors  in  soiid  and  snbstanWfSSrt; 
country,  and  who  on  the  7th  of  March  of  that  year  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  rightfoBy 


a modest  frame  building  on  the  site  of  the  pre-  name  of  “Gate  City,”  that  SsTsimih 
sent  splendid  Episcopal  edifice  known  as  Christ  the  crown  as  the  “ solid"  dly  of  the  Eanh^ 
Church.  of  Georgia. 


is  older  and  much  more  experienced  than  you, 
and  who,  although  a stranger  to  you,  has  your  in- 
terest at  heart.  Let  Ernest  Gaynor  go,  and  ac- 
cept your  other  stiitor,  who,  with  a few  more  years, 
has  many  more  dollars.  Let  him  go,  Miss  Proc- 


lime. I have  heard  of  people  falling  in  love  at  were  Reverenda  John  ana  kslxt,  me  ^nnan  ^progresi^,  and  has  f® 

THE  “ ROYAL  IRISH”  AT  first  si^ht  former  the  reputed  lather  of  Methodism  m this  her  neighbors  in  sohd  and  snbstanddfSK. 

TEUEtKEBlB  Ui<^ru^.io  7<«-  «>■  co«„.r,,  «.d  .h«  o»  .he  7U.  o(  March  ,o(  .L..  H U »ul 

JS-moin.  member  the  m-omi^  vou  made  vour  mother  a preached  for  the  first  time  on  American  soil  m paragement  to  Atlanta,  iXich  reid^  f 

Br  TB.  AuTeo*  or  “ Joun  Ualitax,  Osntl.nas.-’  “ ^died  v-your  mother,  who  a modest  frame  building  on  the  site  of  the  pro-  name  of  “ Gate  City,"  that  SavaSTdi!! 

There’s  ne’er  a lad  in  all  our  band  I, ad  suffered  so  long  and  terriblv  from  poverty,  sent  splendid  Episcopal  edifice  known  as  Christ  the  crown  as  solid"  dly  of  tteEapiKghu 

But  loves  the  shamrock  green,  If  voii  do  not,  / do.  You  promised  her  that  never  Church.  u of';eo'‘g'a. 

Thinks  with  dimmed  eyes  of  Erin’s  skies,  would  you  inarrv  a man  as  poor  os  your  father  The  charter  under  which  the  colony  waaestab-  Her  cotton  receipts  have  enormously  ina-jj 

And  seas  that  roll  between.  „as.  And  Ernek  Guvnor  is  just  as  poor.  True,  lished  having  expired  by  limitation  on  the  l»th  of  late  years,  and  with  the  additional  nilni^ 

Yet  on  we  march  through  shifting  sands,  lacked  tlie  energy  and  strength  that  of  December,  1761,  the  trustees  decuJ^ed  not  to  cihties  there  will  be  an  excess  the  comiM  *159, 

’Neath  stars  with  ghostly  sheen : younger  man  possesses,  but  it  will  be  years  petition  for  a renewal,  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  over  the  past.  The  foreign  and  coastvITiU 

Each  man  goes  by  content  to  die  before  that  energy  and  strength  will  avail  him  1762,  surrendered  their  trusts,  which  were  accept-  P>ng  has  greatly  increased,  and  with  the  iamZ 

For  country  and  for  Queen.  anything  and  if  he  were  hampered  by  a family  ed  by  the  crown.  On  the  29lh  of  October,  1764,  ments  mapped  out  for  the  river  completed  iW 

V n w«ii  i,n„„  « the  chances  are  that  they  would  never  avail  him  John  Reynolds,  the  first  royal  Governor  of  Geor-  is  no  doubt  that  the  largest  foreign  fmghiZ 

^ TL  ♦ Ki-  ^ ^ ^ anything,  but  would  soon  be  worn  out  in  a strug-  gia,  arrived  at  Savannah,  and  assum^  the  reins  will  vis.t  the  port  of  Savannah.  ^ ^ 

that  blights  our  shamrock  lair,  authority,  but  being  of  a tyrannical  nature,  liis  The  merchants  are  energetic  and  public  Barit 

But  here  we  see  pure  loyalty,  experienced  than  you,  administration  proved  unpopular,  and  in  conse-  ed,  ever  ready  to  seiie  upon  anv  enterprist  1. 

Keaay  to  ao  ana  Uare.  ^ although  a stranger  to  vou,  has  vour  in-  iiueiice  of  the  disaffcctions  of  the  colonists,  m is  the  first  Southern  city  to  adopt  tlie  elMrif 

bo  on  we  march  neath  heavens  wide  dome,  heart  Let  Ernc^st  Gaynor  go,  and  ac-  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  King  he  resign-  light  and  introduce  the  tower  system,  and  in  sf« 

liaiK,  quiet,  ana  serene,  suitor,  who,  with  a few  more  years,  ed  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-  weeks  it  will  unquestionably  be  the  mwi  btffl 

To  conquer  brave  or  find  a grave,  ^ dollars.  Let  him  go,  Miss  Proc-  Governor  Hk.nry  Ellis  on  the  16tL  of  February,  iaiitly  and  thoroughly  lighted  city  in  theS«r 

for  country  auu  tor  yucen.  enough  to  sup-  1767,  and  returned  to  England.  Savannah  has  a paid  fire  department  adminbli 

Soft  soft  we  step  and  make  no  noise  po'  t '«  the  plainest  style  himself  and  his  widowed  The  change  proved  beneficial,  as  under  the  equipped,  a military  police  considered  the  btet 

In  silence  one  and  all  ’ mother,  the  ex-waiting-raaid.  {Site  turns  atcai/,  wise  government  of  Ellis  the  colony  prospered  organized  and  disciplined  in  the  State,  a ihoroorii 

The  Egyptian  day  dawns  red  and  gray-  <Ae  crowd,  rejoins  Kattct,  for  a brief  while,  but  his  declining  health  com-  ly  organiz^  sanitary  system,  with  coip8,f\ 

Who’ll  see  the  evenine  fill*  while  the  scarlet  fez  is  seized  by  a blue  domitw  and  pelled  him  to  resign  in  li69,  and  the  following  spectors  who  weekly  make  visits  to  every  prifte 

But  be  it  life  or  death  mv  boys  whirled  of  in  a mad  yalop.)  yearliewas  succeeded  by  James  Wright,  the  last  residence  and  public  building  in  the  city,  w 

Let’s  keep  our  shamrock  gr^n » Knncy.  Have  you  told  her  ? of  the  royal  Governors,  who  was  forced  to  flee  the  the  industries  are  a paper  mill,  at  which  fine 

Whate’er  betide  we  lived  wo  died  Norah.  Yea,  very  plainly.  country  in  1 776  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  indig-  pmg  paper  is  manufactured  from  Florida  pihe-. 

For  country  and  for  Queen.  ’ Nancy.  What  did  she  say  ? naiit  ptniple  whom  lie  had  bitterly  opposed  in  their  to,  a prosperous  cotton  factory  employing  Darir 

Norah.  Very  little,  and  that  in  so  low  a voice  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  17lh  of  one  hundred  hands,  three  large  rice  mills,  fci 

-■  ■-  — - that  I could  scarcely  catch  her  words.  But  I April,  1768,  the  Geonjia  (?az<r/fe,  the  eighth  news-  cotton  compresses,  immense  railroad  sho|ie  of 

A T'TTRlTiia  nAP  *^*’‘"*‘  »»“ch  impressed,  paper  in  the  colonies,  was  esUblished,  and  the  the  Central  Railroad,  and  Savannah,  Floridi, mi 

A.  i U IvK  o L Ax^.  friend  Ernest  will  receive  his  conge  succeeding  year  Robert  Bolton  was  appointed  Western,  at  which  is  turned  outererythingfmi 

AN  EXCEEDINGLY  BRIEF  PARLOR  PLAY,  to-night.  And  now  I must  be  ready  to  try  to  the  first  postmaster.  a car  coupling  to  a splendid  passenger  pufe: 

PERFORMED  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY.  catch  a heart  on  the  rebound.  On  the  6tli  of  June,  1776,  the  first  liberty-pole  coach,  sleepers,  and  locomotives,  iron  faimdriet 

PFiLsoxArEs  MOST  covrERNFD  TiiMEiM  II  Georgia  was  erected  in  front  of  a public-house  guano  factories,  flour  and  grist  mUls,  barrel  fit. 

PEIWONAOES  MOST  CONCERNED  THEREIN.  IL  occupicd  by  JosKs’s  lorics,  cottoD-sced-oil  mills,  and  a proieeted  ro 

thf  of  th^worl  bit”r“loSSnU"  = Sftpp^-room.  fable  spread  wdh  var,^  range),  kept  by  Peter  Gondee  ; and  on  the  3d  of  factory.  The  system  of  street  railwis  is  eL 

intelligence,  and  beautv.  ’ ^ ’ refreshntents.  dotmnoes  seated.  Bue  March,  1776,  the  first  attack  of  the  British  on  cellent,  two  corporations  covering  the  priidpal 

Ebsbst  Gavnob:  a New  York  city  youth,  in  love  standing  behind  them.  At  a given  signal  ott  Savannah  was  made,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  streets,  and  having  their  termini  at  verrdesiri- 

Mwmos*-,  and  the  scarlet  fez  « be  reding  ti.g  regulars  under  Majors  Maitland  and  Grant,  ble  resorts  on  the  coast  from  four  to  tea  inila 

rich  In  goodness,  et^^-tc.  ’ ’ ' I'ffldltf  on  the  sntwlldg  braided  dark  bi^wn  second  attack  by  the  British,  on  the  29th  distant  from  the  city. 

Madklink  Clinton:  from  San  Francisco;  twenty-  tresses  of  Miss  Madeline  Clinton.  Bewildered  December,  1778,  the  British  arms  were  victo-  The  library  owu^  by  the  Georgia  ffistoiial 

I'n *’"*  surprised,  Norah  hastily  glances  around  rious,  and  the  gallant  little  town  of  Savannah  Society  is  the  model  one  of  the  State,  and  isfilW 

Norau  Nixon  a native  of  Milwaukee,  at  present  dt  the  oppMite  eorner  sits  Hope  capitulated.  The  French  and  American  allies,  with  thousands  of  volumes  of  value, afld  muKt- 

residing  in  New  York ; twenty-ciglit ; in  love  witli  Proi-tor,  a glorious  red  lily  eith  recurved  leaves  under  Count  D’Estaino  and  General  Lincoln,  in  ous  rare  relics.  The  Academy  of  Sdeoces  id! 

etc-.  «tc.,  glowing  among  her  graceful  almost  black  curls.  October,  1 779,  made  a desperate  effort  to  recap-  Arts  will  shortly  be  opened  under  the  libenl  k- 

N.^!!- t’i^ABNKBi^a  humble  relation  of  Norab’s;  of  {^^ks  up  with  tl^  brightest  of  srniles  into  tu^e  the  town,  but  were  unsuccessful.  In  this  questof  the  late  Miss  Many  TEtrAiB,dsiigiiier  of 

uncertaiu  age  aud  uo  importance  whatever.  ’ of  hmest  Gaynor  as  he  bends  to  whis-  attack  Count  PcL aski  was  killed  at  a point  about  the  late  Governor  Teltair  of  Georgia. 

^ per  something  to  her.  hundred  yards  from  the  present  depot  of  the  The  public-school  system  is  acltnowledged  to 

„ _ . ,,  . . Yonmj  Man  (afterulant  on  his  uouthfui-look.  Central  Railroad.  be  a model  in  its  ramifications.  It  is  coDdiiciai 


whirled  off  in  a mad  galop.) 
Nancy.  Have  you  told  her  V 
Norah.  Yea,  very  plainly. 
Nancy.  What  did  she  aay  ? 


A.  TURK’S  CAP. 

AN  EXCEEDINGLY  BRIEF  PARLOR  PLAY, 
PERFORMED  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY. 
personages  most  concerned  therein. 


intelligence,  and  beauty. 

Ebnbkt  Gavnob;  a New  York  city  youth,  in  love 
with  Hope,  spending  his  vacation  in  tViIilrose;  twen- 
ty-three; and  also  poor  in  the  worldly,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
rich  in  goodness,  etc.,  etc. 

Madelink  Clinton:  from  San  Francisco;  twenty- 
five;  very  rich  in  tlie  worldly,  etc.,  etc.,  but  not  at  all 
poor  In  goodness,  etc.,  etc. 

Norau  Nixon:  a native  of  Milwankee,  at  present 
residing  in  New  York;  twenty-eight;  in  love  witli 
Ernest,  and  tolerably  well  off  in  tlie  worldly,  etc.,  etc., 
bnt  rattier  poor  in  goodnes,«,  etc.,  etc. 

Nanoy  Wabnkb:  a humble  relation  of  Norab’s;  of 
uncertaiu  age  aud  uo  importance  whatever. 


Scene  : A large  and  brilliantly  lightid  parlor  in 
Grandmother  Proctor's  very  oldfashloned  coun- 
try house.  Flowers  and  vines  everyirlu  re.  Some- 
b^y  playing  a waltz  on  the  piano,  an'oinjianled 
by  somebody  on  the  harp.  Breezes  laden  with 
the  siceets  of  roses,  liiies,  and  hoiuysuekles  foot- 
ing in  at  the  open  windows.  Feminine  fgures 
in  pink,  and  masculine  figures  in  blue,  all  rlose- 


Yonng  Man  {aftemlant  on  his  youthful  - look-  I 
ig  mother,  who  sits  next  to  Norah  Nixon).  I 


me  liundred  yards  from  the  present  depot  of  the  The  public-school  system  is  acbovietigeil  to 
-Viitral  Railroad.  be  a model  in  its  ramifications.  It  is  cooducud 

The  British  array  remained  in  possession  of  by  a Board  of  Education,  a corporate  bodr  tIu 


That  lovelv  girl  with  the  Turk’s-cap  lily  in  her  .Savannah  until  the  11th  of  July,  1788,  when  it  control  eight  schools  of  eight  cUssm  each 


liaii-  is  Hope  Proctor,  mother ; and  that  hand- 
•soine  chap  with  her  is  Ernest  Gaynor,  her  lover, 
and  one  of  my  chums.  He  met  with  a great  piece 
of  luck  to-night,  only  a little  while  ago.  Mias 


formally  surrendered  to  the  American  forces  white,  and  two  very  handsome  colored  school,  of 


commanded  by  Colonel  Jami 
tered  the  city  the  same  day. 


I six  grades  each,  in  the  city,  besides  some  ten  cons 
ty  schools.  The  appropriation  for  the  supp-ir. 


Civil  authority  soon  assumed  its  sway,  and  in  of  these  schools  from  the  county  unounts  io 


Clinton,  the  lady  in  the  scarlet  fez,  found  him  out  January,  1784,  the  first  session  of  the  Legislatui 


in  pinn,  wiu  mast  luuu  jnjnns  ,,1  gpjte  of  his  masquerading  toggery,  and  to  his  held  in  a brick  house  on  South  Broad  Street, 

^ I V ; *v-  ’ T v imnien.se  surpri.se  and  immenaer  jov  offered  him  Drayton,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  the 

e^^piion  of  two  pinks,  ^orelh^,xonand^a,lcy  ^ J 

Wariier,whoeiresta,idi»g^  ^ f incorporated' as  a 


ilature  neighborhood  of  $50,000  per  annum, which  ii& 
Street,  dependent  of  Slate  aid.  The  white  high  schotl* 
is  the  are  partially  self-sustaining,  a tuition  fee  of 
being  charged  per  mouth.  The  session  of  iho^ 


leading  into  the  garden,  looking 


city  in  De-  schools  lasts  nine  months. 


pose  the  next  thing  will  be  invitations  to  a wed-  comber,  1789,  and  the  first  Mayor,  John  Hocston,  During  the  past  year,  Major  B.J.BcB5^forsi 


JVanrv.  And  how  arc  you  to  know  her  in  this  ding.  Ah ! Miss  Nixon  (sMc/rf-en/v  Acr),  was  elected  in  1790.  In  May  of  the  same  year  erly  of  the  Cape  Fear  (Xorth  Carolina)  Miliunk 

:rowd  of  girls  all  dressed  alike?  good-evening.  May  I have  the  pleasure. of  get-  General  VV’ashinoton  visited  Savannah,  and  was  slitute,  established  here  a military  schooLuote 


crowd  of  girls  all  dressed  alike  ? good-evening.  1 

Norah.  Why,  haven’t  I told  you  ? I thought  ting  you  an  ice  ? 
I had.  Well,  you  see,  this  afternoon  I was  walk-  _ 

ing  through  the  lane  that  divides  the  hotel  from 
the  Furman  cottage,  aud  hearing  Jessie’s  voice — SAVA! 

which,  although  I liave  beard  it  so  seldom,  I could  . 

recognize  by  its  peculiar  lisp  anywhere — on  the  * 

other  side  of  the  hedge  (she  is  Hope  Proctor’s  Savannah,  Hk 


SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

By  B.  H.  RICHARDSON. 


Other  side  of  the  hedge  (she  is  Hope  Proctor’s  Savannah,  the  chief  sea-port  city  of  Geoi^a, 
most  intimate  friend,  you  know),  I stopped  to — the  thirteenth  American  colony,  which  was  found- 
rest.  “ I slia’n’t  be  able  to  get  there  until  quite  ed  in  a spirit  of  true  benevolence,  has  a history 


Margaret  Evtingk.  received  with  great  rejoicings.  The  house  in  the  name  of  the  Savannah  Jfiiitaiy  Aademycce- 

wliich  he  lodged  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  ducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Virginia  Miliarjk 
Barnard  and  State  streets,  and  is  in  a gixid  state  stitute.  So  popular  has  the  Academy  becctnt 
of  preservation — an  interesting  landmark  visited  in  the  community  that  a board  composed  of  i 
by  hundreds  of  Northern  people  who  yearly  come  number  of  prominent  citizens  has  been  forms, 

'•  South.  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  la'.' 

;y  of  Geoi^a,  Subsequently  the  city  has  been  honored  with  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a » 
ch  was  found-  visits  from  President  Monroe,  Marquis  de  La-  building  on  desirable  lots  opposite  the  M « 
has  a history  fayette.  President  Fillmore,  ex-President  Ulysses  tension,  which  will  be  leased  by  Major  BrifiW 


late,”  she  was  saying,  “ and  unless  you  give  me  that  is  replete  with  thrilling  incidents  and  grand  S.  Grant,  and  very  recently  by  President  Chester  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  be  under  tie  w 

some  clew  to  your  id^tity,  Hope,  I’m  afraid  it  events,  its  glorious  past  possessing  scarcely  more  A.  Arthi-r,  to  whom  distinguished  consideration  trol  of  trustees.  The  total  amount  tequiw « 

will  be  impossible  for  me  to  find  you  out.”  “ I interest  than  its  prosperous  present  and  encour-  was  shown,  and  every  hospitality  for  which  the  $16,000,  which  will  be  readily^obtained.  ww 

shall  wear  niy  favorite  Turk’s  c ‘ ' ™.  ...  . 


laii  wear  111^  lavuiii*  mi  iv  B oavB  my  laiiy  aging  future.  The  illustration  wiiicli  is  preseiitod  people  are  noted  extended.  w w uc  wmiucuLcu  . , 

ope ; “ but  mind  you  don’t  breatlie  it  to  anoth-  in  this  issue  gives  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  The  city  is  located  on  a high  bluff,  fifty  feet  has  a roll  of  eighty-four  cadets,  about  Metm 
-soul,  for  I don’t  want  to  be  recognized  by  any  view  of  tlie  city,  sketched,  by  Harper’s  special  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  is  bounded  by  well-  of  whom  are  from  adjoining  counties  and  SUK. 


“ but  mind  you  don’t  breatlie  it  to  anoth-  in  this  issue  gives  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 


is  to  be  commenced  at  once.  The  Aadeaj  ^ 


I to  myself,  “and  in  consequence  yon  i 
some  truths  about  Mr.  Ernest  (Jaynor  t 


artist,  from  the  top  of  tlie  electric  tower  on  River 
Street,  near  tlie  Rice  Mill,  looking  in  a southerly 
and  southeasterly  direction.  Witliiii  the  limits 


drained  lowlands  under  dry  culture  on  its  eastern  who  are  boarders. 

and  western  sides.  The  ^vannah  River  fonns  The  telephone  is  most  liberally  P*“? 

its  northern  liouudary,  and  the  ridge  upon  which  and  the  Exchange  probably  bas  more  m 


some  IIUHIB  auuui,  JII.  xaiucBi  uiiai,  imij  ti.iu  y v...  ..  .......  i.miiB  .lo  iiui  ii  wuiiuaij',  auu  luc  riuge  upou  vtjlicn  »uu  luc  xiAvimiigc  l 

induce  you  to  withdraw  your  encouraging  smiles  of  a sketch  of  this  character  it  is  only  p<jssible  to  it  is  built  tends  in  a southeasterly  direction  to  the  ers  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  same 

from  that  too-willing-to-be-encouraged  young  gen-  glance  briefly  at  its  past,  that  proper  considei-a-  salt  rivers  that  separate  the  mainland  from  the  tion  of  the  South.  The  Burglar 

tleman.”  tion  be  given  to  its  present  and  future.  sea  islands  which  fringe  the  coast  of  the  South  trict  Telegraph  Company  ia 

Nancy.  But  why  are  you  so  bitter  about  Ernest,  In  January,  1733,  Edward  Oglethorpe,  with  a Atlantic.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  so  adorned  operation  here,  and  has  a capital  of  ^ 
Norah  ? You  used  to  like  him  very  much  once.  party  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  emigrants,  with  shade  trees  tliat  Savannah  justly  bears  the  and  has  under  protection  over  one  million  ^ 

Norah.  Ah ! there’s  the  rub.  -I  did  like  him  arrived  in  the  galley  ..4/m  at  Charleston,  being  title  of  the  “ Forest  City  of  the  South.”  Forsyth  lars’  worth  of  property  in  this  city,  „ 

very  much,  and  he  liked  me,  and  would  have  liked  vested  by  a royal  charter  granted  bv  George  II.,  Park,  a magnificent  and  unrivalled  tract  of  thirty  sixty-four  subscribers,  includingtbepnnaF 
me  more,  if  this  girl,  whom  he  has  known  only  a with  the  possession  of  certain  territory  between  aeres  of  native  forest  trees,  within  the  limits  of  chants.  . . 


me  more,  if  this  girl,  whom  he  has  known  only  a with  the  possession  of  certain  territory  between  aeres  of  native  forest  trees,  within  the  limits  of  chants.  . . 

few  weeks,  hadn’t  bewitched  him  with  her  big  the  Savannah  and  Altamaiia  rivers.  The  party  the  city,  and  twenty-five  smaller  parks  or  squares,  Among  the  important  public  I' | 
gray  eyes,  her  blushes,  and  her  buttercup-and-  proceeded  down  the  coast  to  Beauport,  where  they  which  may  properly  be  termed  the  lungs,  consd-  mentioned  the  Savannah  Hospital,  ^ 

daisy  ways.  But  I think  I can  persuade  her  to  were  left  temporarily  by  Oglethorpe,  who,  with  a tute  some  of  the  great  advantages  possessed  by  Home,  the  Savannah  Female 

turn  those  eyes  away  when  he  approaches  bv  tell-  few  companions,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Will-  Savannah  as  a Southern  city  remarkable  for  its  Mary’s  Home,  SL  Joseph’s 

ing  her  what  he  really  i.s,  in  spite  of  his  d'lstinepiit  iam  Bcll,  of  South  Carolina,  ascended  the  bound-  excellent  health.  Within  a' cycle  of  half  a cen-  firmary  (especially  for  colored 

appearance,  and  recailiiig  to  her  mind  a promise,  ary  river  of  Georgiy  and  selected  as  the  site  of  tury  it  has  been  visited  by  only  two  serious  ep-  Exchange,  &vannah  Board 

of  which  I happened  to  hear  by  tlie  merest  chance,  his  settlement  the  high  bluff  on  which  now  stands  idemies,  the  last  several  years  ago ; and  with  the  the  Episcopal  Orphans’  Home  jf 


appearance,  and  recalling  to  her  mind  a promise,  ary  river  of  Georgiy  and  selected  as  the  site  of  tury  it  has  been  visited  by  only  two  serious  ep-  Exchange,  &vannah  Board  of  Trade 

of  which  I happened  to  hear  by  the  merest  chance,  his  settlement  the  high  bluff  on  which  now  stands  idemies,  the  last  several  years  ago ; and  with  the  the  Episcopal  Orphans’  Home  * 

that  site  made  her  dying  mother.  She  can’t  af-  the  city  of  Savannah.  Here,  on  the  1st  day  of  thorough  drainage  suggested  by  that  experience  Temple,  granite  front,  b the  finest 

ford  to  marry  Ernest,  and  I can.  And  I’m  go-  February  (old  style,  12th  of  February  new  style),  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  a ca-  the  kind  in  the  State 

ing  to  win  him  back  if  possible.  Ah  ! there’s  a were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  olde.st  English  lamity  will  never  again  to  the  same  extent  afflict  The  theatre  is  the  oldest  theatre  mj 
Turk’s  cap.  (/S7t<  darts  from  Nancy's  side,fol-  town  south  of  the  Savannah  River.  The  plan  of  the  community.  and  while  nioderaized  in  interior  and 

lows  a tall  slender  figure  whose  black  satin  mask  tlie  town  was,  after  due  consideration,  decided 
is  surmounted  by  a brigld  scarlet  fez,  and  quickly  upon,  and  is  maintained  to  tlie  present  day,  ren- 


Fire  has  also  ravaged  the  fair  city.  In  1824  i is  me  same  buuliu.v  — - --  . j^pL-.s 
over  four  hundred  houses  were  burned,  and  the  1 century,  having  been  erected  in  uie 


and  while  modernized  in 

is  the  same  structure  that  has  ...j 


overtakes  it.)  A word  with  you,  fair  inaideu.  derfng  Savannah  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Southern  m-ue  moaesi;  sea-port  seemed  aoomea;  but  enei^  177».  , 

-Fc*.  A hundred,  if  you  like.  cities.  Broad  streets  were  laid  out,  aud  a public  and  enterprise  triumplied.  In  January,  1866,  an  The  commercial  interests  of  tbf  a fj, 

Norah.  Thank  you.  A hundred  be  it,  then,  square  was  reserved  in  each  quarter.  even  greater  calamity  threatened  the  city,  and  the  protected  and  fostered  by  the 

That  will  suit  me  better.  You  are  trying  to  dis-  The  following  July,  on  the  7tii  day,  the  settlers  people  were  panic-stricken,  fleeing  hither  and  change  and  the  Savannah 

cover  Ernest  Gaynor ; I can  help  you  to  a greater  assembled  on  the  strand  (Bay  Street)  for  the  pur-  thither  in  terror.  A fire  broke  out  in  a stable  in  are  very  influential  and  wealthy  mso  ^ 

discovery  in  regard  to  that  young  man  than  any  pose  of  designating  the  lots.  In  devotional  serv-  the  rear  of  old  “ Granite  Hall,”  on  the  comer  of  The  volunteer  military  of  , (^ici 
you  Imve  yet  made,  or  arc  likely,  unaided,  to  make,  ice  they  united  in  thanksgivings  to  God  “that  West  Broad  and  Zubly  streets,  which  had  been  lent,  there  being  a full  I 

bo  vou  know  wlio  and  what  he  is  ? their  Hne.s  had  fallen  to  them  in  a pleasant  place,”  used  by  the  Confcilerate  autliorities  as  an  arsenal  of  infantry,  squadron  of  *“  Tjjfcci. 

&arZrf  Fez.  Yes;  a handsome,  clever,  lovable  and  that  they  were  al/out  to  have  a goodly  heritage,  for  fixed  ammunition,  and  in  which  there  were  artillery,  of  whites,  and  a bit**®  ^ 

fellow.  The  wards  and  tithings  were  then  named,  each  twenty  thousand  rounds  stored.  One  hundred  and  artillery  aud  ^ | 

Norah.  Granted.  But  none  the  less  the  son  ward  consisting  of  four  tithings,  and  each  tithing  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  to  the  horrors  of  a They  receive  but  little  I 

of  a common  workman  and  ex-waiting-raaid,  and  of  ten  houses.  A half-mile  distant  was  located  a destructive  conflagration  were  added  the  frightful  soldiers  are  well  disciplined  and  to  I 

a lower  clerk,  at  a salary  of  twenty  dollars  a week,  small  village  occtipied  by  the  Yamacraws,  an  In-  dangers  of  a terrible  bombardment  Before  the  Savannah  enjoys  the  ^ I 

with  no  hope  of  promotion,  in  a merchant’s  count-  dian  tribe,  of  which  Tomichichi  was  chief,  and  ammunition  could  be  removed  the  fire  comrauni-  best  division  of  volunteer 

ing-house.  « Inch  portion  of  the  city  retains  the  name  of  that  cated  to  the  arsenal,  and  explosion  succeeded  ex-  Your  artist  has  giVen  » 

Scarlet  Fez.  tribe  to  the  present  day.  The  settlera  were  kindly  plosion,  fragraente  of  shells  flying  in  every  direc-  one  of  the  companies  of  tw 

Norah.  Consequently  no  match  for  you.  You  received  and  treated  by  the  Indian.s,  and  a treaty  tion,  mangling  and  killing.  On  the  Slst  of  last  Guards  Ikttolion,  which  w«  ■ 

are  poor  yourself,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  was  entered  into  between  Tomichichi  and  Ogle-  October  another  fire  caused  a destruction  and  has  a career  extending 

the  caprices  of  a whimsical  old  godmother,  who  tho^  which  was  strictly  adhered  to.  Having  property  to  the  extent  of  a million  of  dollars,  this  oounUJ. 

wBl  cut  you  off  ooropletely,  as  she  did  your  mo-  estobiwhed  bis  settlement,  Oglethorpe  returned  But  despite  the  ravages  of  war,  of  fire,  and  storm  Id  a iwd, 


derfng  Savannah  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Southern  little  modest  sea-port  seemed  doomed ; but  enet^  1 779. 
cities.  Broad  streets  were  laid  out,  aud  a public  and  enterprise  triumplied.  In  January,  1866,  an  Th 


Do  you  know  wli 
l^arlet  Fez.  Yi 
fellow. 


; a handsome,  clever,  lovable 


wBl  cut  you  off  ooropletely,  as  she  did  your  mo-  estobiwhed  bis  settlement,  Oglethorpe  returned  But  despite  the  ravages  of  war  of  fire,  and  storm 

ther,  if  you  marry  to  displease  her.  ^ . to  England,  a^paniid  by  ToiacmoHi,  but  in  Savannah  to  day  s^da  forth’the  s^nd  cotton 

Scarlet  Fez.  But  sup^e  we  love  each  other  ? February,  1786.  revisited  Aese  shores,  bringing  port  on  the  south  Atlantic  coast,  and  among  the 

JY/M-rtA.  Nonaensrt  You  only  met  a mfhth  ago.  with  him  a new  colony  of  three  hundred,  that  cast  first  oommerrial  anJ  nr»<.n.»v.7.  j * 4i,- 
Wn- 


Ihths^.  with  him  a new  colony  of  three  hundred,  that  cast  first  commercial  and  prosperow  cities  in*  the 
1 their  fortunes  u this  liUle  town.  Among  them  1 South.  Since  the  war  betwem  the  StMea  Sn- 


before  wr  nm  w 

ward  oonfidoBUy  to 

* taided  the  ftout 
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CAMPING  OUT  AS  A FINE  ART. 

While  wandering  in  the  Adirondacks  last 
summer,  our  artist  was  agreeably  surprised  to  re- 
ceive an  invitotion  to  visit  the  pleasant  and  au 
tractive  camp  depicted  in  our  illustration  on  page 
732,  and  situated  on  the  picturesque  shores  of 
Raquette  Lake.  Hastily  packing  up  his  blank- 
ets, a small  “ A”  tent  that  had  seen  service  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  alcohol  stove,  and  a 
camp  kettle,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  toward 
the  heart  of  the  Adirondack  wilderness. 

Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  found  himself 
before  the  beautiful  camp  shown  in  the  upper 
right-hand  sketch,  and  was  invited  to  an  elegant 
repast  in  the  rustic  dining-room  depicted  in  the 
lower  comer ! After  spending  a few  days  in  this 
beautiful  villa,  where  camping  out  was  combined 
with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  city  life,  our 
artist  proceeded  to  Little  Forked  Lake,  where  he 
was  treated  to  a fresh  surprise  in  the  form  of 
another  villa  camp.  Here  he  found  the  curious 
fire-place  shown  in  our  illustration.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  living-room  was  a large  six-sided  box, 
built  of  heavy  oak  plank,  and  filled  with  stones, 
on  which  a cheerful  fire  was  blazing.  Over  it  was  a 
funnel  of  sheet-iron  connected  with  a stove-pipe 
leading  up  through  the  roof.  By  an  arrange- 
ment of  pulleys  the  funnel  could  be  lowered  or 
raised  to  regulate  the  draught.  In  these  in- 
stances camping  out  has  certainly  been  reduced 
to  a fine  art ; but  has  it  not  been  robbed  of  some 
of  those  features  which  have  always  been  sup- 
posed to  lend  a charm  to  a life  in  the  wilder- 
ness ? 


OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION. 

RAIN-WATER. 

One  might  suppose  that  there  was  not  a great 
deal  to  be  said  about  drinking-water,  but  who 
ever  begins  to  study  the  subject  will  Ije  surprised 
at  its  complexity,  and  at  the  extent  of  its  litera- 
ture, especially  in  foreign  languages.  The  history 
of  the  discussion  begins  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Roman  aqueducts.  Hippocrates  of  Cos  de- 
scribed the  leading  qualities  of  good  and  of  bad 
drinking-water  as  well  as  they  have  ever  been  de- 
scribed since  his  time ; and  the  topics  treated 
range  from  the  in-igation  of  ancient  Babylon  to 
the  newest  piece  of  inefficiency  in  the  way  of  a 
kitchen  filter. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  water  for 
drinking  and  for  domestic  use?  I will  answer 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Homersham,  the  engineer  of 
the  works  at  Chiltern  Hills,  in  England.  Good 
water  should  be  “(1)  at  all  seasons  clear,  trans- 
parent, bright,  and  when  seen  in  large  bulk  pure 
blue,  that  being  the  natural  color  of  uncontam- 
inated water;  (2)  it  should  be  well  aerated, 
holding  in  solution  from  seven  to  eight  cubic 
inches  of  air  per  gallon,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  and  six  of  nitrogen ; 
(3)  it  should  have  at  its  source  a uniform  tem- 
perature equal  to  the  average  of  the  climate  for 
the  year;  (4)  it  should  be  free  from  living  or- 
ganisms, vegetable  and  animal,  and  from  all  dead 
decomposing  organic  matter,  and  should  nut  dis- 
solve lead ; and  (6)  it  should  hold  only  a moder- 
ate quantity  of  mineral  matter  in  solution,  and 
thus  be  soft,  and  not  deposit  a coating  of  lime  or 
magnesia  when  boiled.” 

Rain-water,  as  the  source  of  all  other  water, 
will  naturally  hike  the  first  place  in  this  review 
of  the  subject.  How  many  of  the  above  con- 
ditions of  excellence  docs  it  sati.sfy  ? 

Rain-water  is  pure  at  the  moment  when  it  leaves 
the  clouds,  but  only  then ; when  it  reaches  the 
earth  it  is  always  more  or  less  impure.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  air  it  absorbs  four  or  five  differ- 
ent gases,  and  takes  up  floating  organic  panicles 
in  less  or  greater  quantity ; and  esi>eeially  in  or 
near  towns  it  may  be  very  far  from  pure.  “ Rain 
collected  half  a mile  from  the  extreme  southwest 
of  Manchester,"  says  Dr.  Corfield,  “although 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  west,  after  it  had 
been  allowed  to  clear  iUsclf  of  suspended  mattera, 
contained  more  than  two  and  a half  grains  of 
organic  matter  in  a gallon,  and  was,  moreover, 
obviously  impure.” 

These  impurities  from  atmospheric  sources,  ex- 
cept in  cities,  are  not  often  excessive ; yet  they 
should  be  guarded  against,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  be  not  accidentally  augmented, 
as  when,  for  instance,  the  firat  washings  of  thereof 
after  a dry  spell  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  tank. 
This  should  be  prevented  ; and,  indeed,  more  tanks 
than  one  are  always  desirable  for  the  better  pu- 
rification of  the  rain-water,  if  it  is  intended  to 
be  used  for  drinking.  This  is  done  in  parts  of 
Italy,  where  three  tanks  are  used.  In  the  first 
the  rain-water  is  received,  and  its  chief  impurities 
are  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  then  strained  off  into 
the  second,  or  storage  tank,  where  it  sometimes 
remains  for  a year ; and  here  it  constantly  im- 
proves in  quality,  for  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  better  tasting  and 
more  sparkling.  When  quite  pure  and  clear  the 
water  is  drawn  into  a third  tank  for  use. 

It  will  be  long  before  such  a thorough  system 
of  purifying  rain-water  will  come  into  vogue 
among  our  housekeepers.  Our  ruder  tanks  are 
not  well  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  drinking- 
water,  and  the  purest  rain-water  has  its  own  dis- 
advantages and  risks.  In  proportion  to  its  pu- 
rity or  softness  it  is  more  likely  than  hard  water 
to  dissolve  lead.  Leaden  cisterns,  leaden  fittings, 
even  leaden  covers  to  the  tank,  pump,  or  well 
that  contains  very  soft  water  are  sometimes  the 
cause  of  danger.  Thus  the  fourth  of  the  con- 
ditions of  excellence  named  above,  and  of  course 
the  third  also,  because  the  temperature  of  rain- 
water must  vary  with  the  season,  are  not  satis- 
fied by  rain-water ; nor  is  the  fifth,  for  rain-water 
mtains  an  insufficient  quantity  of  salts.  When 
ct^lccted  away  from  towns  it  is  generally  very 
pure,  but  it  is  not  the  best  for  drinking ; its  lack 
of  salU,  besides  making  it  liable  to  dissolve  lead, 
gives  it  also  au  insipid  taste. 


But  whenever  it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  rain- 
water should  be  kept  as  a reserve  supply  for  drink- 
ing. Sooner  or  later,  when  other  sources  are  con- 
taminated by  accident  or  by  an  epidemic,  it  will 
be  found  of  great  use ; as,  for  instance,  when 
cholera  or  typhoid  fever  prevails ; at  such  a time 
the  oi-dinary  water-supply  sometimes  becomes  an 
open  highway  for  the  travel  of  those  diseases ; 
an  alternative  supply  may  become,  in  such  a pre- 
dicament, the  means  of  preserving  health  or  life. 

Titus  Munson  Coan. 


DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNORS. 

New  Jersey  and  Maryland  each  elected  a 
Democratic  Governor  on  the  6th  inst.,  whose  por- 
traits will  be  found  on  page  725.  The  Hon. 
Leon  Adbett,  of  Jersey  City,  was  boni  in  Phila- 
delphia, October  3,  1886,  but  when  still  a young 
man  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  been 
a prominent  figure  in  politics  on  the  Democratic 
side.  He  was  three  times  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly,  and  afterward  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
was  for  three  years  President  of  that  body.  For 
three  years  past  he  has  been  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  Jersey  City.  His  majority  over  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  Governorship  was  about 
6600. 

A full  discussion  of  the  character  and  purposes 
of  Mr.  Robert  M.  McLane,  Governor-elect  of  Ma- 
ryland, will  be  found  in  the  issue  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  for  November  10. 


THE  FAR  NORTHWEST. 

Prior  to  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of 
Alaska  the  extreme  northwestern  possessions  of 
this  country  were  the  San  Juan  Islands,  away  up 
in  the  comer  of  Washington  Territory,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Vancouver’s  Island  by  the  Straits  of 
Georgia.  At  one  time,  pending  the  location  of 
the  international  boundary  line,  these  islands 
were  in  dispute,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  would  ultimately  become  American  or  Brit- 
ish .soil.  According  to  treaty  the  boundary  was 
to  follow  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating 
Vancouver’s  Island  from  the  mainland,  thence 
it  WHS  to  follow  this  main  channel  to  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  continue  in  the  middle  of 
this  passage  out  into  the  Pacific.  The  contro- 
versy arose  from  the  fact  that  at  this  point  the 
Straits  of  Georgia  divided  into  two  main  channels, 
one  of  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  San  Juan 
archipelago,  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  the 
islands.  The  British  claimed  that  the  former 
was  the  one  specified  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the 
islands  iK'longed  to  them,  while  the  Americans 
insisted  that  the  western  was  the  main  channel, 
and  that  the  islands  thus  became  their  property. 
Troops  were  sent  by  both  sides  to  maintain  the 
positions  taken,  and  a collision  was  imminent; 
but  the  dispute  was  finally  settled  amicably,  and 
the  American  claim  allowed. 

It  was  amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  these 
far-away  islands  that  the  steamer  Xortheni  Pa- 
cijic  recently  bore  our  artist,  and  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  for  making  the  sketches  that  appear 
on  page  728.  Thirty -five  miles  inland  to  the 
eastward,  but  seeming  to  rise  from  the  sea,  tow- 
ered Mount  Baker,  piercing  the  purple  haze  that 
blotted  out  its  foot-hills,  and  lifting  its  snow- 
crowned  pinnacles  11,000  feet  into  the  clear  up- 
per atmosphere.  Mount  Baker  is  one  of  the 
grandest  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  and  al- 
though overtopped  3tXI0  feet  by  Mount  Tacoma, 
or  Ranier,  a hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  the 
former  appears  the  higher  because  viewed  from 
the  sea-level.  It  was  a.scende*l  for  the  first  time 
last  summer  by  an  enterprising  photographer  of 
Victoria,  who  gives  vivid  descriptions  of  the  cra- 
ter of  its  extinct  volcano  that  he  discovered  on 
the  extreme  summit. 

Objects  of  interest  to  our  artist  nearer  at  hand 
than  Mount  Baker  were  parties  of  coast  Indians 
fishing  for  salmon  fronr  queer-looking  canoes  or 
dug-outs  with  primitive  hooks  made  of  fat  pine 
splinters  and  bone.  The  canoes  are  very  long 
and  heavy,  each  being  hollowed  with  infinite  la- 
bor from  a single  tree.  The  outside  is  painted 
black,  and  the  interior  a bright  vermilion,  while 
the  high  beak  or  prow  is  ornamented  with  rude 
devices  traced  in  the  same  vivid  color. 

Although  it  is  now  customary  to  speak  of  all 
these  coast  Indians  as  “ Chinooks,”  the  term  was 
originally  only  applied  to  the  pigeon,  or  trading, 
English  by  means  of  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany’s traders  and  the  Indians  who  met  at  Chi- 
nook Point  conducted  their  negotiations. 

Vancouver’s  Island,  on  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  which  is  situated  V^ictoria,  the  capital  of 
British  Columbia,  was  supposed  to  form  part  of 
the  mainland  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  in 
1778  by  that  redoubtable  navigator.  Captain 
Cook,  until  1792.  In  that  year  Captain  Van- 
couver, of  the  British  navy,  proved  it  to  be  an 
island  by  circumnavigating  it.  He  gave  it  his 
own  name,  and  thus  left  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  He  was  so  sti-uck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  land  of  his  discovery  that  he 
wrote,  “ It  is  as  cnchantingly  beautiful  as  the 
most  elegantly  finished  pleasure-grounds  in 
Europe.” 

In  spite  of  Captain  Vancouver’s  praise  of  this 
land,  no  attempts  were  made  to  settle  it  until 
1843,  when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  established 
a fort  and  trading  station  at  Victoria.  Ten  years 
later  an  act  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
constituting  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  a 
crown  colony,  with  Victoria  as  its  capital.  It  re- 
mained, however,  for  Americans  to  give  an  im- 
petus to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  This  they 
did  in  1866,  when  gold  was  disoovei^  on  Fraser 
Wver,  and  so  mad  an  exodus  was  made  from  Cal- 
ifornia in  this  direction  that  two  years  later 
20,000  miners  were  in  the  country.  The  gold 
fever  passed,  and  Victoria  settled  down  into  a 
Staid  business  and  political  community.  To-day 


it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  substantial 
cities  of  the  Northwest,  the  seat  of  a quiet  but 
solid  prosperity  that  is  steadily  increasing.  Its 
citizens  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  future  great 
cities  of  the  world,  and  predict  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  it 
will  becHime  the  leading  port  of  the  Northwest. 


ENGLISH  GOSSIP. 

[From  Ouu  Own  Corrksponde.nt.] 
TourgnenefTe  place  In  Literature Binding  Oaths.— 

Oladstone  and  Tennyson.— Madness  or  Wickedness  7 

—A  conQding  Autlior.— A Ticket-ut-leave  Curate.— 

A lilerary  Mare's  NesL 

TouRoriiNErE,  being  dead,  has  been  placeil  in 
the  Walhalla  of  novelists.  He  did  not,  it  seems, 
like  “ plots”  in  novels,  and  preferred  IHckwick  to 
any  of  Dickens’s  works.  Yet  without  “ plots” 
where  would  his  Nihilists  have  been?  I have 
read  Virgin  Soil,  and  found  it  a .stiffish  one. 
“One  loses  so  much  in  translations,  you  know.” 
All  great  men  who  love  posthumous  applause 
ought,  like  him,  to  die  in  the  dull  season.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  extravagant  praise  that  has  been 
lavished  upon  him  is  perhaps  a secret  wonder 
that  a Russian  should  write  novels  at  all. 

There  is  great  credit  due  to  Tourgu6neff  that 
he  has  introduced  us  to  a new  people,  burdened, 
alas ! with  unutterable  sorrows.  Since  Oliver 
7'witt  was  written,  none  of  our  own  writers  have 
gone  deep  enough  down,  yet  terrible  things  lie 
ready  to  their  hands.  For  example,  I read  that  in 
a certain  Union  work-house  snuff  has  been  at  last 
allowed  to  its  old  people.  It  is,  it  seems,  their 
only  pleasure.  Heretofore  “ the  old  women  took 
ashes,  and  the  old  men  ground  up  stones,  and 
mixed  them  with  clay,  which  injured  their  health.” 
What  a picture  of  human  life  among  ourselves  is 
seen  through  this  little  loop-hole!  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  one  of  our  great  London  clubs  snuff 
figured  forty  years  ago  at  £120 ; it  has  now  sunk 
to  thirty  shillings;  but  these  poor  folks  belong 
to  the  old  school. 

A Roman  Catholic  young  woman  has  refused 
to  take  her  oath,  in  a court  of  justice,  upon  the 
English  Bible.  She  would  have  a Douay  Bible, 
or  “it  wouldn’t  be  binding,”  she  said.  What  a 
queer  notion  she  must  have  had  of  the  nature  of 
an  oath  I On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  restore  the 
average,  a coroner’s  jury  in  Middlesex  have  been 
going  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  They  have 
all  been  sworn  upon  a copy  of  Trietram.  Shatidy. 

Never  was  a higher  compliment,  or  one  more 
gloriously  expre.ssed,  than  that  paid  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Kirkwall  the  other  day  to  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. A visitor,  in  the  years  to  come,  looking 
upon  the  names  in  the  roll  of  burgesses,  and  com- 
ing on  mine,  may  well  (he  said)  inquire,  “ Who 
was  Gladstone  ?”  but  in  the  case  of  Tennyson  he 
would  have  no  difficulty,  “ since  he  would  know 
both  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done  to  raise 
the  intellects  and  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures.” 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  mission  of  a poet  is  higher 
than  that  of  a politician,  but  it  is  not  every  Prime 
Minister  who  would  have  confes.sed  as  much.  It 
is  this  honesty  of  thought  and  candor  of  speech 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pcisonal 
popularity. 

A philo.sophic  journal,  however,  while  admit- 
ting the  gracious  humility  of  the  speech,  demurs 
as  to  its  truth.  “The  world,”  it  says,  “remem- 
bers Moses,  the  lawgiver,  as  well  as  David,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and  Munoo  perhaps  better 
than  Valsniki.”  This  latter  statement  is  an  ex- 
aggeration ; it  would  surely  be  sufficient  to  have 
said  that  the  world  remembers  Munoo  as  much 
as  it  remembers  Valsniki — a remark  which  would 
certainly  not  be  open  to  cavil. 

A gentleman  who  has  shown  little  scruple  in 
getting  rid  of  his  family  at  all  hazards  is  just 
now  awakening  much  interest.  He  has  been  con- 
victed of  murdering  his  five  children  in  cold  blood, 
and  therefore,  say  the  philosophic  wiseacres,  must 
needs  be  a madman.  He  nevertheless  made  some 
shrewd  observations  about  the  cost  of  offspring, 
and  the  desirability  of  starting  again  in  life  with- 
out incumbrance.  The  truth  is,  with  a large  class 
of  dull,  commonplace  people,  a great  crime  al- 
ways suggests  madness ; they  have  no  experience 
of  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human  heart, 
and  have  not  the  intelligence  to  imagine  it.  In 
to-day’s  paper  I read  of  a cattle-dealer  who  sent 
a number  of  horses  to  be  slaughtered  in  London, 
in  such  a manner  that  they  took  six  days  to  ac- 
complish the  journey,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  time  he  withheld  food  from  them,  since  it 
was  not  worth  his  while  to  pay  for  it  Some  of 
them  were,  in  fact,  starved  to  death  before  they 
reached  the  knacker’s  hands.  As  they  call  a 
muiderer  mad,  perhaps  the  philanthropists  in 
question  would  consider  a wretch  of  this  kind 
unaccountable  for  his  actions.  I can  only  say 
that  there  is  another,  though  I allow  a much 
smaller  and  less  blatant,  cla.ss  of  persons,  to  whom 
women  and  children  are  objects  of  pity,  and  who 
would  take  such  measures  with  these  so-called 
madmen  that  no  living  creature  should  ever  again 
be  troubled  with  their  eccentricities. 

I am  always  sorry  to  hear  of  popular  authors 
coming  on  the  parish — I mean  appealing  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Topper  is  the  last 
— and  ought  to  be  the  last  in  another  sense — to 
do  it.  What  is  the  use  of  having  one’s  books 
run  to  thirty  editions  if  this  is  what  comes  of  it  all? 
His  contention  is— or  rather  his  friends  contend 
for  him  — that,  notwithstanding  their  immense 
sale,  he  did  not  receive  the  royalty  for  his  poems 
for  fifteen  years.  He  let  it  accumulate,  and  then 
his  publisher  burst  It  is  enough  to  make  all  the 
other  publishers  burst — with  envy — to  think  that 
there  should  have  been  such  a confiding  author, 
and  they  not  to  have  him.  There  must  be  some 
mistake  in  that  statement  about  the  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Tupper  may  not  have  been  a high-class  poet, 
but  he  was  never  such  a fool  as  that. 

How  a poor  novelist  would  have  caught  it  over 
the  knuckles  from  the  reviewers  if  he  had  ven- 


tured to  portray  a popular  curate  as  a ticket-of- 
leave  man  ! Yet  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morris  Hughes, 
it  seems,  has  united  these  two  n'lles  in  his  own 
person  for  a considerable  time.  The  cause  of  his 
present  trouble  was  his  having  married  two  wives, 
the  last  lady  being  his  rector’s  cook.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a marriage  of  convenience,  or  rather 
of  economy.  He  seems  to  be  of  a very  practical 
turn  of  mind,  and  quietly  inquired  of  the  police 
inspector  what  was  usually  given  for  bigamy. 
Whatever  it  is,  he  will  probably  get  it. 

The  Irish  press  is  almost  as  queer  as  the  Irish 
people.  “ If  it  is  necessary,”  says  a Dublin  papci-, 
“twenty  thousand  pounds  would  be  subscribed 
to-morrow  for  the  defense  of  O’Donnell,  lie  hus 
committed  the  moet  popular  rnurdtr  since  Hciul- 
Cunstable  Talbot  was  shot  in  Dublin.”  It  does 
not  seem  to  strike  the  editor  of  this  hurdy-gui-ily 
(for  one  can  hardly  call  it  “organ”)  that  except 
in  Ireland  “ murders”  are  not  generally  spoken 
of  as  “popular.” 

The  finest  mare’s  nest  of  the  day  has  been 
found  by  a six-shilling  quarterly.  In  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  the  respective  merits  of  Brown- 
ing and  'Tennyson,  it  takes  the  lines  “ Flower  in 
the  crannied  wall,”  etc.,  as  a proof  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  former  poet  over  the  latter.  Tenny- 
son had  not  the  philosophy  for  such  a matvellous 
piece  of  reflection;  couldn’t  have  written  it  to 
save  his  life,  etc.,  etc. — an  argument  which  i>os- 
sibly  may  have  been  very  effc*ctive,  and  settled 
the  matter;  only,  unhappily,  it  was  not  Brown- 
ing, but  Tennyson,  who  wrote  the  lines  in  ques- 
tion. I wonder  where  editors  find  the  reviewers 
who  perform  feats  of  this  kind,  and  especially 
what  they  pay  them  for  it ! And  yet  there  are 
people  who  wonder  that  authors  who  have  been 
at  work  all  their  lives  upon  their  own  subjects 
arc  not  more  moved  than  they  are  by  “ Notices 
in  the  Press.”  In  the  case  of  a high-class  re- 
view, however,  I only  remember  two  examples  of 
such  a complete  fiasco  as  this ; a notice  in  77ie 
Quarterly,  by  Hallam,  of  some  rival  scholar’s 
book,  in  which  there  was  some  Greek  poem,  of 
which,  taking  it  for  the  author’s  own,  he  fell  foul 
most  unmercifully;  “a  bit  of  modern  stucco,” 
etc.,  when,  unfortunately,  the  poem  was  Pin- 
dar’s. Then,  in  comparatively  late  times,  I recol- 
lect, in  another  quarterly,  a notice  of  “ In  Memo- 
riam” — written,  let  us  hope,  in  haste,  and  “ as  we 
were  going  to  press” — in  which  the  book  is  de- 
scribed as  “ a volume  of  verse  written  by  a widow 
to  her  decca.sed  husband” ; the  proem  loginning, 

“ Strong  son  of  God,  Immortal  Love,” 
was  set  down  as  “ an  invocation  to  Cupid”  ! 

Every  one  expresses  astonishment  that  Trol- 
lope should  have  made  £69,000  in  thirty-five 
years  of  writing.  There  is  not  a successful  bar- 
rister of  even  the  middle  rank  who  has  not  made 
as  much,  nor  a fashionable  physician  ; and  yet 
Trollope  was  one  of  the  three  most  popular  novel- 
ists of  his  day.  It  is  perfectly  amazing  that  pco- 
pic  should  have  such  ludicrous  notions  of  pro- 
]>onion.  R.  Kemble,  of  London. 


A NOTABLE  GROUP. 

Immediately  after  the  autumn  manoeuvres  at 
Homburg-vor-der-Hdhe,  in  Hesse-Nassau,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  conceive*!  the  idea  of  com- 
memorating the, presence  of  the  twenty  royal 
personages  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
magnificent  military  spectacle  by  having  them 
photographed  in  a group. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  September,  they 
took  their  places  on  the  steps  of  the  grand  portal 
of  the  royal  castle,  forming  a most  striking  and 
impressive  galaxy  around  the  heroic  figure  of  the 
aged  but  still  vigorous  Emperor.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  simple  uniform  of  the  Household  troops, 
and  on  his  breast  were  displayed  orders  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Saxony.  On  his  left  was  Al- 
TON.so  of  Spain,  resplendent  in  his  Uhlan  uniform, 
which  a few  days  afterward  excited  the  ire  of  the 
Paris  mob,  and  came  near  involving  Spain  and 
France  in  war.  The  white  toilets  of  the  royal 
ladies  gave  brilliancy  to  the  group. 

Taken  altogether,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  gatherings  of  modern  times,  and  the  read- 
ers of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  be  glad  to  find,  on 
another  page,  a reproduction  of  this  remarkable 
photograph. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

The  dedication  of  the  building  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Boston  affords  a 
fitting  occasion  for  a notice  of  the  increase  of 
such  structures  during  the  last  seventeen  years. 
In  1866  there  was  but  one  Association  building, 
valued  at  $10,000;  there  are  now  seventy-three, 
valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000.  This  is,  however, 
but  a single  illustration  of  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tian Associations  during  the  same  period.  In 
fact,  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  the  Associa- 
tions have  entered  upon  a career  of  progress  such 
as  was  never  before  known.  At  that  time  they 
were  but  eighty  in  number  throughout  the  entire 
United  States;  there  are  now  more  than  seven 
hundred,  and  the  aggregate  of  members  is  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand. 

This  rapid  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  “ International  Committee,”  located  in 
New  York,  but  operating  throughout  our  country 
and  Canada  as  a fostering  and  missionary  agency. 
This  committee  has  created  special  branches  of 
service  among  commercial  travellers,  Germans, 
colored  young  men  in  the  South,  railroad  men, 
and  college  students,  there  being  for  each  branch 
a special  secretary.  One  very  admirable  part  of 
the  methods  of  the  committee  is  the  special 
training  of  young  men  for  service  as  AsAsiation 
secretaries.  What  might  be  called  secretarial 
institutes  are  sometimes  held  fur  the  drilikig  of 
candidates.  In  all  the  varied  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  International  Committee  the 
practical  interest  prcilominntes.  The  end  to  be 
attained  is  steadily  kept  iu  view,  and  the  lucsBa 
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R J.  Demiii  & Co., 

4th  Ave.,  9th  & 10th  Sts.,  Nott  York, 

Successors  to 

A. T.  STEWART  & CO. 

(KETAIL.) 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  Car- 
pets and  Upholstery,  Suits,  Cloaks,  Mil- 
linery and  Ribbons,  Furs, Notions,  Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 
Also  the  “STAR”  brand  of  Underwear, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities,  manufact- 
ured at  our  own  Mills  in  Nottingham, 
England,  and  celebrated  for  its  finish 
and  durability. 

DRYGOODS  DELIVERED  FREE. 

ALL  DRY  GOODS  ORDERED  OF  US  (WHICH 
WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  MAR- 
KET PRICES)  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  TO  ANY 
POST-OFFICE  OR  RAILROAD  DEPOT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  FKEG  OF  AI.I.  RIAII. 
on  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 

SAMPLES,  PRICES,  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION 
FURNISHED  FREE. 


GElTLEtlEN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPT. 

High-class  Novelties  in  London  and  Paris  Neck- 
wear. Brocade  and  Japanese  Silk  Robes  de 
(Jhambre,  Velveteen  and  Cloth  Smoking  Jackets, 
Dress  Shirts,  Collars  and  Cuffs,  ready  made  or  to 
order.  Blanket  Steamer  Robes,  Turkish  Bath 
Robes,  Underwear  and  Hosiery,  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Silk  Pocket  Handkerchiefs  and  Mufflers. 
Chamois  Vests  and  Drawei-s.  Flannel  Travelling 
and  Negligee  Shirts,  Pajamas,  Gloves,  Braces, 
&c.,  &c. 

fBtocuWat^  1 (5l. 


EVERY  LADY 

In  the  United  States  can  dress  FASHIONABLY 
and  ECONOMICALLY  if  she  purchase  direct  from 
N.  Y.  City,  assisted  by  onr  FALL  and  WINTER 
CATALOGUE,sent  FREE  on  application.  Weoffer 
an  immense  stock  of  new  and  seasonable  Dry  Goods 
of  all  descriptions  at  very  attractive  prices. 

Le  Boutillier  Brothers, 

Of  23d  Street,  New  York. 


•I 

6th  AVE.  AND  20th  ST. 

CATALOGUE 


SEND  US  YOUR  ADDRESS  AND  WE  WILL 
MAIL  YOU  A CATALOGUE, 

FBEE  OF  CHMEE, 

DISPLAYING  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN  MIL- 
LINERY GOODS,  COSTUMES,  AND  CLOAKS, 
FANCY  GOODS,  UNDERWEAR,  Ac, 

H.  O’NEILL  & GO., 

321  TO  329  6th  Ave., 

AND 

101  TO  111  WEST  20th  ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Oar  Gold  Metal  Watches,  at  $10,  $16, 
. $t0.  and  $26  each,  are  as  good  for  time, 
I looks,  Olid  wear  as  watches  that  cost  ten 
I times  as  much.  Chains,  .$2  to  $10.  Send 
■ for  our  price-list.  Coia.iNBOni.ti  Mittal 
Watou  Faotobv,  335  Broadw  ay,  New  York  City. 


“Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  ‘ down  ! ! " — Afarbefh  (nUph/ly 

THE  LAST  COMPLETE  WORK  OF  GUSTAVE  DOEE. 

THE  RAVEN. 

By  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

WITH  TWENTY-SIX  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTEATIONS  BY 

GUSTAVE  DORE. 


WORTHY 

Of  Confidence. 

A Vir  R’C  Sarsaparilla  is  a Tnodictne  that. 
M I bif  O during  nearly  40  years,  fn  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  proved  its  effi- 
cacy as  the  liest  blood  aitei-utive  known 
to  medical  science. 

SARSAPARILLA  SfS'i'Tii; 

genuine  Honduras  Sarsaparilla)  is  its 
base,  and  its  powers  are  enhanced  by 
the  extracts  of  Yellow  Dock  and  Stil- 
lingia,  the  Iodides  of  Putassiuiu  and 
Iron,  and  other  |Kitcnt  inzittlients. 

IQ  bl®od  vitiated  by  derangements 
iO  of  the  digestive  and  as’siniilatory  func- 
tions? is  It  tainted  by  Scrofula?  or 
does  it  contaiu  the  poison  of  ilercury 
or  Cont^luus  Disease? 

TUP  physicians  of  the  United 

I nt  States,  who  know  the  composition 
of  AVER’S  Sarsaparilla,  say  that 
nothii^  else  so  gootlfor  the  pnrificar 
tion  of  I he  blood  is  within  the  range  of 
pharmacy. 

AMI  V l>y  tIJfi  use  this  remedy  fs  it 
UHbY  possible  for  a person  who  baa 
corrupted  blood  to  attain  sound  licalth 
and  prevent  transmission  of  the  de- 
structive taint  to  posterity. 
TUnDAflPUl  W eflective  renovation 
I nUnUUI]inl.T  of  the  system  must 
include  not  only  the  removal  of  cor- 
ruption from  the  bloml,biit  its  enrich- 
ment and  the  strengthening  of  the 
vital  orgims. 

DTI  I ADI  D witnesses,  all  over  the 
litLIADLt  world,  testify  that  this 
work  islietter  accomplished  by  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  than  by  any  other 
remedy. 

Dl  nnn  corrupted  through  dfs- 

DLUUU  case  Ls  made  pure,  and  blood 
weakened  through  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  by 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Dll  Die  VI  KIP  blootl  and  building 

rUlflrTlllU  up  the  system  require 
time  in  serious  ca.ses,  but  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  more  speedily  than 
from  un>-thing  else. 

lUeniPIKie  lor  which  like  effects  are 
IntUlulIlki  falsely  claimed,  is  abun- 
dant in  the  market,  under  many  names, 
but  the  only  preparation  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  worthy  of 
the  world’s  confidence,  is 

A/ers  SarsapanHa, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &.  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  tlruggists : Price  1 ; 
six  bottles  for  $5. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  POEM  BY  EDMUND  CLAEENCE  STEDMAN. 

Folio,  Ornamental  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  and  in  a neat  box,  $10.00. 

USIFORM  WITH  DORE'S  •‘A.VC/K.VT  MARISER." 


l)or6  has  portrayed  all  that  the  strongest  im- 
ngiiiation  can  conceive  in  reading  Poe’s  wonder- 
ful poem.  The  work  is  a beautiful  parlor  book, 
and  a perfect  holiilay  gift. — Trot)  Pre^x. 

Ill  the  illustrations  of  “ Poe’s  Raven,”  which 
was  his  last  work,  he  found  a subject  suited  to 
his  genius,  which  comes  out  in  its  full  original 
force  in  these  designs.  The  subject  is  one  to  be 
committed  to  sueli  vehicles  as  he  knew  best  bow 
to  command,  and  illustrates  itself  naturally  in  his 
nwe-protiucing  masses  of  light  and  shade,  his  sug- 
gestive shapes  and  distances. — Independnii,  N.  Y. 

The  weird  legend  of  the  poet  has  inspired  the 
weird  genius  of  the  artist  to  produce  some  of  liis 
most  powerful  designs.  He  has  found  in  it,  in- 
deed, many  things  that  readers  of  the  ordinary 
text  would  not  dream  of.  The  poet  could  have 
had  no  more  ghostly  visions  than  are  given  in 
some  of  tliese  marvellous  pages  of  the  artist. 
Each  one  is  a study,  and  the  variety  in  their 
treatment  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs 
of  Dor6’a  amazing  imagination.  • • * The  Dor6 
“ Raven  ” will  easily  take  a place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  gift -books  of  this  season. — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


They  are  every  way  the  noblest  monument 
which  the  genius  of  an  Old  World  artist  has  yet 
raised  to  a New  World  poet. — W.  J’.  Mail  and 
ErptvMi. 

Every  admirer  of  Poe— and  his  admirers  are 
many — who  con  afford  to  do  so,  will  buy  a copy 
of  this  magnificent  work  of  art.  • * * As  regards 
the  rare  merits  of  the  engravings  that  sliadow 
forth  the  weirdly  inniginalive  lines  of  the  poem, 
no  words  of  ours  can  give  the  reader  a proper 
conception.  They  must  be  not  only  seen,  but 
carefully  studied.  ♦ ♦ * One  can  turn  again  and 
again  to  these  engravings,  and  each  time  dis- 
cover something  that  was  before  hidden  from 
his  view. — Portland  Arpna. 

The  lovers  of  that  great  work  cannot  fail  to 
have  their  interest  therein  greatly  heightened  by 
the  strikingly  dramatic  pictures  here  portrayed, 
while  the  admirers  of  artistic  workmanship  are 
certain  to  be  delighted  with  the  superb  manner 

in  which  the  Harpers  have  done  their  part 

iV.  Y.  Commercial  Advert itter. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  works  that  has  ever 
appeared  from  the  American  press. — Evangeliat, 


DRY  GOODS!"? 


JYJHAIL  !joWi'toYs'iiko.iTr 


T p»rt  of  the  Cnlled 
Crk-en.  rATeiOCUM 
lo  when  desired  ism- 
ix>d.,  Silks,  Wonllcos, 


Two  thoiiannil  Btitcbea  a mlnate.  Tne  only 
abeoliitely  Hret-claea  Sewine  Machine  In  the 
world.  Nentontrliil.  IVarraoti-d  S yeura. 
Hend  for  Ill^mted  Oataloirne  and  Circular 
the  WILSON  SEW- 
ING MACHINE  CO,.  Chicaeo  or  New  York. 


I I D I tv  Manufactured  only  by  the 
Bobtrkk  M'r’o  Co.  Why 

these  corsets  have  con- 

C t TP  quered  ail  competitors. 

I Tbev  are  adjustable  over 
the  nipe  by  strap  and 
bnckle,  and  can  be  made  to  fit  any  form  instantly. 
They  have  no  bones  to  break  over  the  hips.  They 
are  made  with  double  scam,  and  will  not  rm.  They 
have  donnlc  bones  and  double  steels.  Money  re- 
funded for  any  corset  not  satisfactory.  Beware  of 
Irailations  anti  infringements.  Be  sure  the  word 
Dtrenax  is  on  every  corseL  The  great  popularity  of 
the  Celebiated  Duplex  Corset  has  tempted  unprinci- 
pled mannfocturers  to  sell  worthless  imiiatiuns.  We 
shall  prosecute  all  such  manufacturers  and  dealers 
sellln^uch  infringements  to  tho  full  extent  of  the 
law.  For  sale  by  all  dealers  In  Corsets. 


■lupin’s  pinioDiciis. 


PuBLi$nED  BY  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

pif*  Harpkr  & Brothers  Ufill  tend  the  above  work  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


A NEW,  original,  cheap  lantern,  for  projecting  and  en- 
larstngphotoeTaphs,  chromoctirda,  opaque  pictures  and 
objecta.  Works  like  magic,  and  delights  and  mystifies 
everybody.  Send foronrfuUnudfreedescrildlvecirculajr 
M.  Hill  PUB.  Co..  Ii9  East 28th  St.,  New  York. 


L Uatfit  free.  AddiwTaua  ACo.,  Angnsta, Maine. 


THE  AMERICAN 


82,  .IS  and  *4  Calibrni,  not  told  tt 

by  the  inanufiictumt,  but  by  the  Gun  - 
and  Ilartlware  trade,  aak  voor  dealer  Ibr  ’ 
them.  Made  by  HaRUINOTON  * 
RICIIARD30X,  Worcester,  Moat,,  alao  nitaiilhelh-  I 
rart  of  the  ctlcbimlsd  Antomotie  Bammtilw  oSb  I 


I Ask  your  Bookseller  for  it.  L.W.  Noyes, 
f the  maker  of  nil  kinds  of  DIctlonaiT  aad 
M Book  Holders,  99  and  101 W.  MoarosSt., 


Address  Stimsok  & Co.,  PoitltBd,  Maine. 


Per  Year: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE $4  00 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HARPERS  BAZAR 4 OO 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 60 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  StlUARE  JUBUARY, 

One  Year  (68  Numliers) 10  00 

Pottage  Pru  to  M tttbterOert  in  tkt  OwOed  Staut 
or  Cknoda.  ___ 

Remittances  shonld  be  made  by  Post-Offlre  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  at  loss.  Address 

HARPER  k BROTHERS,  Franklia  Square.  N.  V. 

WONDERS, 

and  many  other  miurreloiis 
Is  a wonder  in  itseUT  PeatF 

mmm 

•PCs  week  In  your  own  town.  Tstiu  sad 0 ontflt 
IpOD  free.  Address  H.HAUjm*Ola.tPMkBa.]tatac 

4^:  M 
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ClMnl4n*^; 


OWN  BARK. 


A*  recommended  by  the  araetm 
niithoriiy  on  the  Skin, 


FRIGHTFUL  MORTALITY. 


LUNG  AND  BRONCHIAL  DISEASE. 

Hde’s  Honey  of  Horehouii<l  and  Tar 
CTianglng:  the  Halance  to  the  Health 
Side  of  the  Account. 


Prea.  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  8lIrseofl^  E 
**  peiy>nol  appearance  as  a BrKht  rie*r  r 

M marred  bjf  h»p,trt  alkaline  and  Colored  Toil 


Sealskin  Saoques  and  Cloaks,- 
Fur-lined  Garments 
Fnr  Trimmings,  Muffs,  and  Collars. 

A complete  assortment,  at  low  pricks. 


v:--  . * una  K^otorea  joint  !<oa 

PEARS  SOAP 

ccially  prepnred  for  the  delioate  nkin  of  ....u ^ 


Before  Pharmaccotical 
great  PULMONIC  above 
of  the  clay  prereiitcd  no 

ree  f«peedy  development  ni  ....... , ... 

To  pulliate  was  all  llial  they  ronid  ci^  iii' nTm 

AND  lAR  was  intriMluced.  per " ■ 

revere  COUOHS  and  COLDS  fn.n.  astmVi' 

*3?  •t  triflifiif  oo6t,  «Q 

affordfl  ibem  a relluhli.  miwns  of  cure.  Therf 
HALES  by  Its  full  name: 


■ research  had  <]evelo|)ed  the 
■"'."’•*<1,  the  cough  mixtures 
me  protection  against 
forms  of  lung  disease. 

-I.I  ,1.. 

.V/..EHOUND 
'Offering  from 

A.  SORE 

— -.labled  to 
article  which 


t5  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


Ofdera  by  n^all  or  inforiuaUon  cieaired  wiU  receive 
■peclal  and  prompt  attention. 


snbslitiite. 

IMl.'.’sT. 


OPTICIANS. 
SciENTIfTc"  NOVELTIES. 


ABB  OONSTANTl,T  BKOKIVIRO  rtOII 


1 W O MILLION,  and  in  lss3 
ive  hope  the  liberal  Induce- 
'’ffc'-  will  retain 
■ old  fiienda  and 
ny  new  ones. 

>11  M^Cfnts  (in 
lAiutrsWABn-s, 
OK's,  and  other 
mas  and  New- 

ogetherwithan 
alendar,  print- 
in  colors,  con- 
rates  of  poai- 
dsome  Fringed 
rderiiig,  please 
II  Is  prelerred. 

R 60  Onts  (In 


87^  Broadw'ay, 

Corner  of  18th  Street, 

NlilV  YOlCK, 

Makes  a sjjecialty  of  the  best 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Silk, 
Wool,  Worsted,  and  Cotton 
Yarns,  and  other  materials 
for  Knitting,  Crochet,  and 


stamp 


KAWSON’S(.„>“^o)n.S.il 

A rw,  SUSPENSORY  BANDAGES. 

A Jtrfeet  Fit  Guarnnteni.  Sup/wt  i Fe'irf 

automatically  ADJuklABl 

nrsPLA CFMi:.\T  imfoshiiilk 


I *t  Is  much  easier  to  prexiiM 
a HairfallingoutthanitistorS 
it,  and  we  guarantee  to  st^JS 
worst  case  of  faliing  hair  In  TSt 
^ye  by  the  useof  Benton's  H® 
Grower  alone.  Ladios  have  ap^ 
S.  plied  to  us  fire- 
^ . quentijf  after 

^ mto  HAVE  thS 

u Shaved.  If| 
(^permltted^ 

^ who^darjS 

rejoicing  In^Hi 

I j Own^NAT^HI 

Three  yean  ago  I had  an  attack  of  fidgR 
fever,  since  then  my  hair  b«s  been  UBBHgK 
I have  used  one  bottle  o(  BenmoaHiHSwgj^ 


Lecture 


Id  Circular  mailed  fret 

IIAWSDX,  Patentee, 


Ssratogs  Spring!,,  "v  L 


clioicc  selection  of 


LOW’S  PERFUMERY 

AND 

TOILET  SOAPS. 

HOOPER’S  CACHOUS. 

HOWABD  TOOTH  BHHSHES. 


25.'ii  "stf  .fringed  Cards  m lO,  16, 

611  01Sri..Y. 

Curds',  no' two  aliktL’for’^SF®  re.?,"*’  ’^'otlf'il 

c-suir  iiir«T“feS 

hesc  (.ackages  will  sell  ^ ""y 

ach,abi*adsoiii;Dreflt  e-^^M  of  ‘“n  eSnts 


ANTIQUE 

and  Teakwood  Furniture ; HaTI  Clocks  ; 
Unique  Wedding  Gifts,  in  ^ilver  and 
Bronze,  from  China  and  J,^an.  A.  A. 
VANTINE  & CO. y 879  ^ oadway,  be- 
.Veen  i8th  and  19th  Sr,^ts,  N.  Y. 


CO\f>;Ri:SS  WATER. 

SnpeiiiiL_tQ  aU.  Cathartic,  altenUve.  A speciSe 
for  .taariers  of  the  stornwh,  liver,  lddI>ey^  wSSna, 
maJartn,  and  all  impurities  of  the  blood.  Avohi 
«nHieJiaralM^at,jutiv8  and  fn^go.  Such  waters 
M poaiaye  Irrltinti  iml  imi^r  A*  dig^ve^ 


liquid  paints,  ffOl 

steam  Pioe  & Boiler  CovenM  ^ 

Mill  Boar^.  Sheat^^  FtfLSNj 
H.  W.  JOmi^  F 0 


W«r?  afw'i 


^ Orsfel* 


PieaM  mention  this 


» 
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Cleanliness  is  n 
■^R^miist  L 


I l;A;'--fj;>>n.in  wl.„  fccrinin 

I f j’loral  thing*  shrml.l  1^  ,, 

II  to  recomntemlSojftfc 

— J ^gciiya;  joagiln.;  opmH 
a lartc  sale  m 
un  willing  to  stand 

fiwor  of  it  that  I csw  uttered.  A 

must  l»e  fastidious  iiulod.  whq  i* 


tanned  with  his  own  bark. 


niitbority  on  the  Skin, 


FRIGHTFUL  MORTALITY. 


LUNG  AND  BRONCHIAL  DISEASE. 

Hale’s  Honey  of  Horehoniid  and  Tar 
nian^lug:  the  Halance  to  the  Health 
Side  of  the  Acoonnt. 


„,.i  ..  Royal  Col.  Of  Surgeons,  l^glana' 

A/a^  compiexton  m nuirrai  bjf  alkalitte  and  Colored  Toild  Soon 

, PEARS’  SOAP 

15INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


Sealskin  Saoques  and  Cloaks; 
Fur-lined  Garments; 

Fnr  Trimmings,  Muffs,  and  Collars. 

A COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT,  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


JO  palliate  was  all  that  they  r-mld  do  in  a niajoritro'f 
iPaV/'""*  of  HOIIKHOHND 

AND  lAK  was  introduced.  peisc.iiH  anfferinir  from 
‘NFLI  IsNZA,  etc.,  have  been  enabled  to 


Orders  by  n^all  or  infonuation  fleaired  will  receive 
special  and  prompt  attention. 


In  One  Minute. 

n«  and  Biiiiiona. 


CeiSTMAS  CARDS  BY  MAIL. 

Onr  greeting  to  all.  In  iwi 


ScIENTIFH:"' NOVELTIES. 

.M  Irrnaropes,  Tele- 
aooi.e^  Magic  Lanterns. 
K <leltl0KC0|>eK.  Opera  and 

Jielcl<;!as«s,|{ar..inelers, 
J lierinometera,  Pe.Ionie- 
I e r a. t om  pa  Hties.  IJa  1 1 erlea, 
Ano  Kato  ” (wlmt  i?*  it?), 
Intnifk^iy  jlluHtruled  ('atnlojrue 
(•  rails,  on  tnentiun  of  this  naticr. 


ABE  COMSTAKTLT  REOKSTIHQ 


JVVxT’r.'l'Ji’’’'’  mill- 
ion t ARD.S.  in  1S5(2  ncailv 
TWO  MILLION,  and  in  1S^3 
we  hope  tlie  liberal  Induce- 
nieiits  we  otter  will  retain  . 
for  us  all  our  old  friends  and 
bring  ns  many  new  ones  * 
No.  l.-Foil  ftO^FNTB  (in  ’ 
stamps)  17  MAiiers  WAan’s, 
PiiANo  s,  Ti-oK’a,  and  other 
nnest  C liristinas  and  Noiv- 

YcarCards.togetlierwith  an 

elrlif-itage  Calendar,  print- 
ed foily  in  colors,  con- 
taiiiiiig  new  rates  of  poat- 
haiid.Aome  Fringed 
( ard.  In  ordering,  please 
specify  wt.lch  is  preferretl 
1^0.  g.-K..a  .■HI  Cents  (in 
str.mps)  10  large  and  fine 
I aids  from  the  above  pub- 
lishers, and  one  beautiful 
Satin  Card,  with  gilt  taiges. 

No.  3 — Foil  .yi.iKi  a choice  i 

Cards  of  MAamm  r>„ 


873  Broadway, 

Comer  of  l©th  Street, 

NEW  YOKK, 

Makes  a specialty  of  the  best 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Silk, 
Wool,  Worsted,  and  Cotton, 
Yarns,  and  other  materials 
for  Knitting,  Crochet,  and 
Embroidering. 


A Perfect  Fit  Oitariniteed.  Supitorl,  RrHrf.  Con 
AUTOMATICALLY  ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLA CE){i:.\T  IMPOSSIBLE. 

-n,  l»ll»lda.l  w„rl„^  U will  not  b.  coaw^lou.  of  it.  pr^on, 

Lectnre  on  Nervons  Tension  and  Circular  mailed 

ll’.o  S-  F.  «.  U.\>VS(»\.  Patent, 

Sent  by  mail  safely. 


Saratoga  Springs.  .\.  V, 


^gSCHNTs (in  stamps) S .Marcus  Wauu’s,  Pn^No’a, 
TroK’s  and  other  beautiful  Cards,  together  win,  . 
prelt,  folding  Calendar  in  colore  ’ « 

•V.  lot  of  Fringed  Cards  nf  10,  16 

r.  ""/I  ‘®  «»n  *1  each,  for  < hr|stm,“' 

Biithduy.  or  .Aniiiveisiry,  wliicli  will  be  selected  with 
cure  for  different  tastes  and  ages,  ns  specified 
BO  ONI.Y. 

l-Mt'  ,:s;rto  ;,v  oTonfis,?,- 

Every  Card  wnrruntod  new  and  frcsli.  “Wlretl. 

P^mlwlon  to  Bon.  E.  8.  Tobev  Post 
Publishers  of  the  foj^^a' 

H.  H.  CARTER,  Wholesale  Stationer, 

3 Beacon  ©treet,  Boston.  Mass. 

SMtlsfaccloii  Ciiiaraiiteed 


I told  tnat  the 
I only  way  to  save 
their  hair  was 
Ito  HAVE  the 
[head Shaved.  If 
permitted  wo 
'could  refer  to 
many 


LOW’S  PERFUMERY 

AND 

TOILET  SOAPS. 

HOOPER’S  C.iCHOUS. 

MABD  TOOTH  BBHSHES. 


7 many  LADIES 
AlSjOsJ'sif  *'  vvho  to'day  are | 
/^^7NP\/a  rejoicing  in  the 
/ Increased  lux- 

/ uriance  of  their 

I own  NATURAL 

««<'  1 had  an  attack  of  Typhoid 
r hfl*  * ‘hen  my  hair  baa  been  tailing  out. 
Iha^  us^  one  bottle  of  Benton's  Hair  Urtwer, 


and  Teakwood  Furniture ; Hall  Clocks  ; 
Unique  Wedding  Gifts,  in  ‘'ilver  and 
Bronze,  from  China  and  J^an.  A.  A. 
VAWTIWE  & C0.,  879  ^^oadwa3r,  be- 
.ween  i8th  and  19th  St  N.  Y. 


PaiTlard’i 

MUSIC  g 
BOXES^ 


HANCrACTLRKD  PT  niK 

BALTIMOEE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WW.  J.  BOOPfiB  & SON, 


liquid  paints*  roofing,' 

& Boiler  Covering*.  Steam  taiuK 
Mill  Board,  Sheatmng.  Fire  Proof  CoatimEnH 
,,  . Sess  ros  Dnckirmf*  Paici  Lm. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MFC  CO.  87 

^MKBU'A.X  STAR  .SOFT ~( 


cOiVc;itii:88  water. 

ftmrioai<p  all.  Cntbartic,  alteratfye.  A apecillc 
ju  itthMtion  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kldiieya,  ecaoma, 
imtlaitL  ud  all  imparitlea  of  the  blood.  AtoM 
cnriA  harab  watere,  natlra  eod  foretfo.  8nch  waters 
tM  pfiwive  Irritanta  and  Impair  UM  digaatiye  or- 
jlpaa  mA  UdB^yK—  None  gomuia  on  dnwgtiL 


They  are  tho  onij 

irj"pivd 

w«iY,  New  Y'oi 


that  ara  sold  by  Aret-^i-^ 


Also,  Star  Empty  Capenlea. 
» yonr  i.ira  d^Trs*-’  kkilr < 


^r.^naon’B  PHI.  are  Invaluable  In 
It  -Dr.  Hammond,  of  New  York. 


Please  mention  tbla 
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RE-OPENING  OP  THE  ART  COMPETITION. 

Thfjmlga  appowtfd  to  mrnrf!  the  prizes  in  the  Art  Competition 
for  the  illwtration  of  Alfred  Domett’s  “(’hristina.s  Hvniii”  have 
reported  [»ee  Harper’s  'Weekly  dated  September  1]  ttmt  IhetC'are 
not  jmtified  by  the.  ronditionx  of  the  coniftetition  in  ateardiug  any 
prize  w/iafxoever."  Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  draieingx  en- 
tered into  the  competition.,  and  ttcenly-three  irei-e  received  aftn-  the 
l»t  of  A Off  net — too  late  to  be  conxideird. 

Pnrmant  to  the  intimation  given  in  their  original  “ ofer  to  young 
American  nrtixfx,"  the  Mks.sils.  Harper  have  determined  to  re-o/rn 
the  competition,  enlarging  itx  xeojn'  and  minllfying  the  limitation  ax 
to  age,  in  accordance  ivith  xnggextionx  made  by  the  judgex. 

Tor  the  bexi  original  illnxtration  ajipropriate  to  Chrixtrnax — the 
drairing  to  be  xnitable  fw  pnblication  in  Harper’s  Maoazink,  to  be 
made  e»/ieeiatly  for  tliix  comfMlition,  and  to  be  the  exelnxive  icork  of 
an  American  artixt  not  over  tirenty-xevm  yearx  of  age — Messrs. 
Harper  k Brothers  offer  an  aieard  of  THREK  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS,  npm  the  honorable  understanding  that  the  xnccexxful 
competitor  xhtdl  use  the  same  for  the  proseration  of  art  xtudy  in  one 
or  more  of  the  best  American  sehmilx,  including  also  a sojourn 
abirtad  o f at  least  six  months  for  the  xtudy  o f the  old  waxterx.  'Jlie 
aicard  rcill  be  paid  in  xneh  installments  and  at  such  times  as  shall 
best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  recipient  for  the  purjioses  sfiecified. 

The  draieingx  must  be  received  by  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers, 
at  Franklin  Square,  Xnc  York,  not  later  than  March  1,  1884, 
addressed  Art  L'unipotition,  Harper’s  .Magazine”;  and  each  must 
be  designated  by  an  asximnd  name  or  motto,  ivhich  should  also  be 
given,  together  leith  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artixt, 
in  a sealed  envelojie  securely  attached  to  the  drairinq,  and  not  to  be 
o/iened  until  the  result  of  the  com/ietition  shall  have  )tecu  determined. 
The  name  of  the  successful  com/ietilor  trill  not  be  jnddicly  announced 
until  the  jmblication  of  the  draiving. 

Mr.  K.  Swai.s  Oifeord,  N.A..  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  A.N.A.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  A.N.A.,  Sujterlnteudetd  of  the  Art  Depirt- 
7'tent  at  Harper  A:  Brothers’,  trill  act  as  judges  of  the  commtilion. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  left  to  the  artist,  limited  only  by 
the  special  nference  to  Christinas.  Either  the  Bible  story  of  the 
Nativity,  or  the  social  features  o f Christinas,  pist  or  present,  may 
be  chosen  for  illustration.  I'he  judges,  in  making  the  aieard,  irill 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  technical  art  value  of  each  draiv- 
■ ing,  but  also  the  appropriateness  o f the  subject  selected,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  illustration,  and  especially  the  originality  of  conceptioti  and 
treatment.  The  combination  of  different  designs  in  a single  picture 
should  be  avoided. 

It  is  intended  to  engrave  the  successful  drawing  ax  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  /(»■  December,  1884;  and  shotdd  others  sub- 
mitted be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows : one  page  Harper’s  Weekly,  !j6O0 ; one  jtage 
Harper’s  Bazar,  ^500;  one  page  Harper’s  Young  People,  SSfiO; 
these  awards  not  to  be  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  understanding 
as  to  “ the  prosecution  of  art  stiuly,"  etc. 

Franklin  Square,  New  York,  September  8,  1883. 


ry  An  Illustrated  Supplement  is  issued  gratuitously  with  this 
number  of  Harper's  Weekly. 


NEXT  YEAR. 


The  Democratic  fancy  tliat  the  Republican  party, 
with  its  record  and  character  and  tendency,  was 
to  be  summarily  displaced  by  the  Democratic  party, 
w’ith  it3  record  and  character,  vanished  at  the  late  elec- 
tion. It  had  not  occurred  to  the  eager  gentlemen  who 
think  that  this  country  can  be  carrieti  with  a whoop 
like  a Tammany  caucus  that  the  cry  “Turn  the  ras- 
cals in  I”  was  quite  as  likely  to  startle  the  country  as 
•‘Turn  the  ra.scals  out!”  wa.s  likely  to  stimulate  it. 
Indeed,  the  cai’eful  avoidance  of  any  issue  but  that  of 
the  general  character  and  conduct  of  the  parties  con- 
centrated public  attention  upon  the  probabilities  aris- 
ing from  the  hi.story  and  common  knowledge  of  each 
of 'them,  so  that,  had  a general  election  taken  place 
this  year,  the  Republicans  would  unquestionably  have 
been  successful.  It  is  certainly  not  surprising  that 
the  Democmtic  press  now  remarks  with  plaintive  so- 
briety that  Democratic  success  next  year  can  he  se- 
cured only  by  a haixl  fight. 

The  moral  of  the  recent  election  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  must  represent  something  besides  a greed 
for  spoils  if  it  means  to  make  any  fight  at  all  next 
year.  It  may  safely  count  as  usual  upon  the  solid 
South,  wdiich  of  itself  should  array  every  intelligent 
Northern  voter  against  it,  because  Democratic  success 
w'ould  mean  Southern  ascendency  in  administration, 
and  that  is  not  desirable.  There  is  plenty  of  patriot- 
ic and  national  feeling  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
there  ai-e  able  and  honorable  men  among  Southern 
political  leaders,  but  the  political  bond  wliich  unites 
those  States  is  not  a sound  and  good  one.  It  is  not 
common  devotion  to  a definite  national  policy.  It  is 
vindictive  feeling.  It  is,  in  a plain  w ord,  liatred  of 
the  North,  inherited  from  the  war.  This  feeling  un- 
doubtedly is  disappearing.  It  is  yielding  to  the  in- 
evitable influences  of  time,  and  to  the  want  of  a spe- 
cial sectional  interest  around  which  to  organize  itself. 
But  it  exists.  Thi.s  feeling,  and  that  of  the  immense 
foreign  element  in  the  Northern  States,  are  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Democratic  i)urty,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  undesirable  for  the  great  and  general  national 
intevr.'^ts  that  the  party  .should  succeed.  There  is  no 
Republican  fntliey  or  me.'isnre  to  w'hicli  the  Southern 
States  as  Southern  States  can  fairly  object.  In  any 
normal  parly  di\nsion  tlio.Ke  SUtes  would  not  be 
“.solid.”  That  thev  are  so  i.s  a dis.ynct  menace  and 


danger. 


m u4:a)it  ^^ty  will  labor 


to  carry  two  or  three  doubtful  Northern  States,  and 
especially  New  York.  Indeed,  even  before  the  elec- 
tion, when,  as  usual,  they  w^ere  most  jubilant,  the 
Democratic  papers  insisted  that  the  vote  of  New’  York 
was  indis])ensable  for  Democratic  success  next  year. 
Since  the  election  this  is  evident.  Now  the  New 
York  elections  of  this  year  and  of  the  last  show  con- 
clusively that  neither  party  can  count  surely  u]>on  the 
State,  and  that  the  balance  of  power  is  held  by  the 
independent  votei-s.  The  I’eal  question,  therefore,  is, 
which  party  will  probably  w’in  those  voters.  In  re- 
ply to  this  question  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Re- 
))ublicans  have  shown  how  to  lose  them,  but  the 
Democrats  have  never  known  liow’  to  gain  them. 
They  can  certainly  never  be  gained  by  the  cow’ardly 
and  shuffling  policy  of  dodging  the  real  is.sues.  The  in- 
dependent votere,  for  in.stance,  are  generally  civil  serv- 
ice reformere,  and,  except  in  PeniLsylvania,  revenue 
reformers.  Tlie  Democratic  course  upon  both  these 
questions  has  strongly  repelled  both  classes,  nor  can 
that  party  seriously  change  its  position  ui>on  either 
without  risk  of  greater  harm  than  atl vantage.  It  is 
now’,  indeed,  tolerably  clear,  as  w’e  have  said,  that  its 
shuffling  and  silence  w’ill  not  w’in:  but  if  it  he  true 
that  it  can  not  stop  .shuffling  without  peril,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  at  this  time,  the  probabilities  are  strongly 
against  Democratic  success  next  year.  To  strengthen 
these  probabilities  the  Republicans,  taught  by  the 
events  of  tw’o  years,  must  take  no  steps  backward. 
There  is  now  something  of  the  old  Republican  enthu- 
.sia.sm  and  unity.  It  is  obvious  how’  tliese  have  been 
gained.  It  is  equally  obvious  how’.  and  how  sw’iftly, 
they  may  he  lost. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  REFORM  RULES. 

The  recent  amendment  by  the  President  of  one  of 
the  civil  service  rules  is  of  im])ortance  as  showing  his 
disposition  toward  reform,  and  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance as  committing  him  to  a certain  coui’se  in  his 
ow’ii  action.  He  has  now  required  tliat  the  selection 
among  the  four  eligible  candidates  for  appointment 
w’hose  names  are  submitted  to  the  apixiinting  officer 
shall  not  be  determined  by  political  or  religious  con- 
siderations. This,  of  course,  is  a provision  that  can 
not  l>e  enforced,  because  the  actual  reason  of  the 
choice  can  be  known  only  to  the  chooser.  But  it  re- 
lieves the  President  and  the  Commission  of  the  charge 
that  the  rule  as  it  stood  w’as  a device  to  secure  an  op- 
portunity for  partisan  choice  among  the  eligible 
names.  The  President  distinctly  declares  that  such 
is  not  his  view,  and  he  accoi’dingly  amends  the  rule, 
a violation  of  which  is  good  cause  for  removal. 

Such  an  amendment  justifies  the  ex^iectation  tliat 
for  the  offices  to  which  the  President  liimself  nomi- 
nates and  appoints,  w’hile  he  will  naturally  select 
men  in  sympathy  w’ith  his  administration,  yet  that 
he  W’ill  not  appoint  and  remove  for  mere  party  ad- 
vantage, but  for  reasons  of  efficient  service  and  of 
good  character.  The  evidence  w’hich  the  country 
looks  for  of  the  interest  and  purjxise  of  a President  in 
regard  to  administrative  reform  is  found  not  less  in 
the  manner  and  methods  of  his  own  discharge  of  the 
great  Executive  function  of  apiKiintmeiit  and  removal 
than  in  liis  enforcement  of  rules  affecting  the  minor 
positions  in  the  service.  Mr.  M.\hone  expi*es.sly  and 
vehemently  acquits  the  Administration  of  any  com- 
plicity with  his  performances  in  Virginia.  This  is  a 
timely  declaration,  because  if  the  Administration  w’ere 
jirostituting  the  civil  service  in  Virginia  in  the  very 
way  which  it  is  the  prime  object  of  reform  to  correct, 
it  would  be  vain  to  point  to  its  enforeeinent  of  reform 
regulations  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  misUiking  a thoroughly  earnest  Execu- 
tive purjiose  of  reform.  It  does  not  show  itself  in  a 
merely  technical  or  i>erfunctory  manner.  Its  signs 
are  as  plain  as  those  of  a general  foreign  or  domestic 
policy.  President  Arthur's  attitude  toward  reform 
lias  been,  upon  the  whole,  friendly,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  W’ith  his  observation  of  public  sentiment, 
and  of  the  excellent  practical  working  of  the  reform- 
ed method,  he  becomes  more  and  more  friendly.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  understand  why  he  does  not 
see  that  the  presence  of  a man  like  Mr.  Hatton  in  a 
liighly  responsible  position  is  an  inexplicable  anom- 
aly in  a reforai  administration.  The  Republican  par- 
ty Is  now’  so  fully  committed  to  reform,  and  the  Pre- 
sident has  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  interest,  that 
any  conspicuous  inconsistency  is  the  more  .surprising. 
His  amendment  of  the  rule  is  excellent,  and  removes 
one  of  the  joints  at  w’hich  it  is  probable  that  Demo- 
cratic criticism  in  Congre.ss  would  have  been  directed. 


A SINGULAR  VIEW. 

Senator  Lansino,  of  the  Watertow’n  district,  was 
asked  before  the  election  whether,  in  case  of  his  elec- 
tion, he  w’ould  be  prepared  to  vote  for  such  measures 
as  the  inquiries  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion 
might  show  to  be  neceasary  and  exiiedient.  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity,  of  course,  being  clear  to  him. 
To  this  question  Mr.  Lansino  replied  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  enforcing  the  refoi’m  law’,  and  of  every  other 
means  of  promoting  political  purity,  but  that  he  could 
not  answer  the  second  question,  bwause  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  treats  such  promises  as  a bribe,  and 


it  is  made  a ground  of  exclusion  from  the  Legislature 
The  constitutional  clause  iu  Article  XII.  cited  bv  Sen- 
ator Lansino  requires  a member  of  the  Legi.slature  t<> 
swear  that  “ I have  not made  any  promise  to  in- 

fluence the  giving  or  w’ithholding”  of  a vote  at  bis 
election. 

The  secretary  of  the  society  w’hich  wrote  the  letter 
to  the  Senator,  in  reply  to  questions  upon  the  subject, 
has  .shown  conclusively  that  tlie  intent  and  spirit  of 
such  a prohibition,  and  not  its  possible  literal  con- 
struction, is  alw’ays  considered  by  the  courts.  If  Sen- 
ator Lansing’s  view  were  correct,  if  the  declarations 
before  an  election  of  certain  convictions,  and  of  the 
purixise  to  embody  them  in  law— a declaration  made 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  votes — were  to  be  regard- 
ed as  bribery,  it  would  be  inipossil)le  for  the  people  to 
elect  their  representatives  intelligently.  It  would  be 
equally  unconstitutional  for  a citizen  to  accept  a nom- 
ination upon  the  usual  platform  of  a party,  because 
such  an  acceptance  would  be  a declaration  that  be 
asked  votes  for  the  reason  that  he  held  certain  views 
and  would  endeavor  to  carry  them  out  in  legislation' 
This  would  be  a promise  of  the  same  kind  that  he 
makes  in  .stating  that  if  certain  propositions  in  regard 
to  reform  seem  to  him  neceasary  and  expedient  he  will 
siiiipoi't  them. 

The  position  of  Senator  Lansino  upon  this  point  is 
untenable.  But  his  00111*86  at  the  last  session  gave 
the  assurance  that  his  vote  w’oiild  not  be  wanting  if 
any  measure  prepared  by  the  Conmiissioii  should  seem 
to  l>e  nece.s.sary  and  exiiedient— unless,  indeed,  that 
course  should  have  operated  upon  some  of  his  con- 
stituents as  a bribe  or  tacit  promise  of  his  conduct  in 
the  next  Legislature,  and  have  induced  them  to  vote 
for  him,  in  w’hich  case  it  might  be  a question  with  the 
excellent  Senator  w’hether  he  might  not  be  unseat- 
ed for  bri  1)617  • 


LIGHT  WANTED. 

Judge  Davis  has  suggested  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  Oyer  and  Terminer  a thorough  investigation  into 
the  frauds  recently  disclosed  in  various  municipal 
departments,  and,  in  fact,  into  the  general  methods 
of  city  administration.  It  is  a most  timely  sugges- 
tion. There  is  a general  conviction  that  the  cor- 
niption,  the  waste,  the  incapacity,  and  inefficiency  of 
that  administration  are  enormous,  and  that  reform 
has  no  richer  field.  The  charter  of  the  city  was  con- 
trived by  knaves  then  iu  command  of  the  city,  and 
contrived  for  their  ow’n  purposes.  There  is  general 
ignorance  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  city 
government,  and  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  great  body  of  tax-payers  and  of  the  people  than 
to  know’  in  detail  something  of  the  methods  of  dis- 
])osing  of  the  enormous  revenue  which  they  pay  into 
the  city  treasury. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  long 
been  cited  by  the  skeptics  and  enemies  of  popular 
government  as  the  most  striking  illustration  of  its 
total  failure  in  large  and  miscellaneous  communities. 
Wasteful,  corrupt,  and  imbecile,  they  cry,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York  is  not  in  itself  so 
deep  a disgrace,  or  so  strong  an  argument  against  a 
popular  system,  as  the  acquiescence  of  a vast  and  in- 
telligent body  of  citizens  in  the  plunder  of  their  prop- 
erty and  the  dishonor  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  The  posses.sion  of  the  City  Hall  and  the 
control  of  the  administration  by  a band  of  vulgar  rob- 
bers like  Tw’EED  and  his  gang,  the  submission  of  a 
great  ])arty  to  the  behests  of  that  .squad  of  swindlers, 
and  the  doubt  whether  they’  could  be  expelled  with- 
out a civil  convulsion,  they  .say,  not  w’itliout  reason, 
are  quite  as  discreditable  as  any  situation  in  any  city 
of  the  w’orld  to  w’hich  we  profess  our  superiority. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury 
W’hich  Judge  Davis  recommeuds,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  extraordinary  pow’ers  of  investigation  into 
city  and  county  affairs  are  given  by  law  to  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
not  suffer  them  to  be  unused.  The  Commission  is 
emixiwered  to  require  a sworn  statement  from  all  city 
and  county  officers  of  the  amount  and  sources  of  all 
their  receipts,  of  the  niimlier  and  salaries  of  all  em- 
ployes, ami  in  fact  a complete,  accurate,  and  detailed 
.statement  of  all  their  financial  transactions.  Is  lhe^‘ 
any  reason  w’hy  the  people  should  not  know  how 
much  their  agents  are  paid  ? If  there  are  offiwrs 
w’ho  receive  from  fifty  to  a hundred  thousand  dollais 
for  .such  services  as  they  render,  is  anything  gained 
by  concealment  ( And  is  it  not  evident  that  ' 
aries  are  coreuption  funds,  and  so  meant  to  be  ? f '' 
exposure  of  all  this  obscure  iniquity  is  strictly  in’' 
path  of  civil  service  reform.  There  is  plenty  of 
about  the  extravagance  and  corruption  of  the 
al  government,  but  the  dishonesty,  fraud,  and  ^ ^ 
squandering  of  the  municiiial  government  * “ 
York  are  quite  as  flagrant,  and  require  as  -ioarc 
and  fiery  a broom.  Mayor  Edson,  who  hasju^t 
mitted  an  admirable  code  of  regulation.^  for 
inent  and  employment  in  the  city  service,  is  ' 
well-nigh  powerless  by  the  charter.  . 
Commission  is  in  full  accord  with  him.  and  in  t e 
of  all  its  powers  to  reveal  to  public  ^‘^.1 
abuses  and  co’",’ipiicu  of  uii-‘  my  offices  itva&j 
upon  the  most  hoarty  gnnport  of  the  public. 


NOVE^IBER  24, 1883. 


A NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  HONOR. 

As  the  celebration  of  Evacnation-tlay  in  New  York  will 
close  tlie  series  of  centennial  Revoliitionarj'  coinmeraora- 
tions  it  is  a i)roi)er  moment  to  suggest  that  arrears  of  pay 
are  still  'Ine  to  tbe  descendants  of  Revolutionary  officers. 
The  debts  have  been  acknowledged,  and  in  his  admirable 
oration  at  Yorktown,  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Robeiit  C.  VViv- 
tiikop  said  that  he  thought  this  claim  “ called  loudly,  even 
amidst  these  centennial  rejoicings,  for  equitable  considera- 
tion and  adjustment." 

The  contract  was  made  with  the  officers  on  the  2l8t  of 
October,  178(i,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Commutation  Act 
of  March  22,  17H:1.  In  1790,  Mr.  Madiho.n  tried  to  persuade 
Congress  to  do  justice,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  country  w'as 
very  poor.  But  the  foreign  officers,  as  we  understand,  were 
fully  paid,  interest  and  principal,  according  to  the  act  of 
Congress  of  May  8.  1792.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1828,  Con- 
gress fully  recoguizeil  the  debt  due  to  the  native  officers, 
and  provided  for  the  payment  of  that  part  which  fell  due 
after  March  4,  1826,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  that 
part  which  accrneil  from  the  disbandment  in  1783  to  1826. 
This  still  remains  unpaid,  and  it  is  to  this  that  Mr.  \Vi.\- 
THROP  allnded. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Skward,  a bill  p.nssed  the  Senate 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1855 — auspicious  day !— to  pay 
this  remainder  of  the  debt ; a similar  bill  passed  the  House, 
of  Representatives  on  the  30th  of  July,  1856,  by  a large 
majority;  and  even  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  who  , 
were  subsequently  secession  leaders — Masox,  Slidell,  C.  | 
C.  Clay,  and  otbei-s — in  a debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
loth  of  January,  1857,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
‘•contract”  debt.  But  it  is  not  yet  paid.  Can  any  honor- 
able reason  be  offered  for  not  paying  it  f Does  the  money 
which  was  solemnly  promised  to  the  officers  belong  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  t 


AN  APPEAL  OP  THE  LADIES. 

The  committee  of  Indies  who  have  charge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  newspapers  to  the  hospitals  desire  to  thank  the 
kind  givers,  whose  generosity  is  unfailing.  Every  day' 
several  hundred  newspapers  are  dropped  in  the  boxes  pro- 
vided for  them  at  the  railway  stations  and  ferries,  and  they 
are  promptly  distributed  among  readers  to  whom  they 
bring  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  reading  the  news,  but 
the  gratihcatiun  of  knowing  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
A simpler,  easier,  and  more  satisfactory  little  deed  of  char- 
ity is  not  possible  than  that  of  dropping  in  the  box  the 
newspaper  that  you  have  reatl. 

Akin  to  it  is  the  gift  of  books.  The  ladies  have  found 
an  eager  and  general  demand  for  books  to  wile  aw.ay  the 
long  and  weary  hours  when  reading  is  permitted.  In  al- 
most every  house  are  books  that  can  be  spared,  if  only  it 
were  known  how  great  a boon  they  would  be  to  the  sick 
and  suffering  inmates  of  the  hospital. 

All  gifts  of  books  shonld  be  sent  to  that  head-quarters  of 
good  works  and  of  wise  charity.  No.  79  Fourth  Avenue,  and 
tlie  friendly  givers  are  assured  in  advance  that  their  gifts 
are  deeply  appreciated,  and  that  the  little  trouble  of  select- 
ing and  sending  them  would  seem  very  light  if  the  givers 
knew  how  very  great  a pleasure  and  consolation  they  aftord. 


CRITICS  OF  LUTHER. 

Ix  the  midst  of  the  Li’Tiier  jubilee  upon  the  four-hun- 
dredth birthday  of  the  great  reformer  there  were  two  or 
three  dissonant  voices,  which  proceeded  from  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  One  charged  Llther  and  his  sup- 
porters with  dissolute  lives.  But  even  had  this  been  true, 
the  clerical  censors  could  hardly  wish  to  challenge  a com- 
parison between  Luther,  for  instance,  and  the  Bokiha 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  If  they  find  no  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing such  a mail  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  why  slioiild  any- 
body else  be  troubled  by  the  character  and  habits  of  Luther, 
even  had  they  been  as  bail  as  the  critic  might  desire  to 
paint  them  T 

Another  censor  claimed  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  good 
genius  of  liberty.  This  remark  recalls  that  of  William 
Godwin,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  “ rejiosed  with  a gener- 
ous confidence  upon  the  folly  and  blindness  of  mankind.  ’ 
1 hi  censor  of  whom  we  speak  evidently  reiioses  with  p(|!i:il 
confidence  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  hearers.  The  numer- 
ous Christian  sects  in  England  and  this  country  were  cited 
as  against  the  unity  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Rome.  But  the  uni- 
ty of  that  conimnnion  is  the  Czar’s  pence  at  Warsaw.  I’lie 
Protestant  diversity  of  form  is  the  proof  of  religions  free- 
dom. 

Again,  It  was  urged  that  Luther’.s  protest  was  the  first 
step  toward  agnosticism  and  infidelity.  But  the  retort  is 
obvious  that  religion  suffers  as  much  from  ignorant  super- 
stition as  from  unbelief.  Fire  is  as  fatal  ns  frost.  More- 
over, if  Luther  lemls  to  unbelief,  Rome  led  to  Luther. 
The  excellent  clergymen  of  whom  we  speak  undertake  an 
arduous  task  when  they  propose  to  stem  the  advance  of 
human  thought  and  to  enrb  religions  freedom. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OPERA. 

A CURIOUS  observer  asks  why  it  is  that  nothing  occupies 
proportionately  so  large  a space  in  the  newspapers  as  re- 
ports of  the  ojiera,  and  why  the  sayings  and  doings  of  sing- 
ers are  described  with  a prolonged  detail  which  implies  the 
utmost  public  interest.  The  greatest  and  most  significant 
public  events,  he  says,  are  turned  oft’  with  a paragi’nph  or 
a line.  But  day  after  day  the  faithful  recorder  notes  the 
more  or  less  skill  with  which  tbe  tenor  struck  the  high  C, 
and  for  the  hundredth  time  the  soprano’s  representation  of 
the  same  character  is  elaborately  described. 

Yet  the  unmher  of  people  who  go  to  an  opera  is  compar- 
atively very  small,  and  they  are  not  generally  readers  of 
newspapers.  It  is  a high-priced  luxury,  and  as  Patti  in 
Lwdu  and  Nilsson  in  Fau«t  and  Gerster  in  Sonnambula  are 
. 'erj'  much  on  one  erening  what  they  ai'O  on  another,  and 
■ as  their  pcrforinunce  in  those  parts  has  been  familiar  for 
many  years  to  those  who  cun  aftord  the  luxury,  it  is  amaz- 
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same  remarks  are  made  upon  it,  and  the  satisfaction  with 
which  they  are  perused.  What,  he  asks,  does  it  mean  T 

At  least  this  satisfaction  must  be  assumed.  The  con- 
ductors of  great  journals  understand  the  tastes  and  wishes 
of  their  public,  and  there  would  not  he  the  daily  recurring 
descriptions  of  the  same  singer  in  the  same  part  if  thci'e 
were  not  a pnblic  demand  for  tliat  kind  of  reading.  Tbe 
explanation  doubtless  is,  the  general  desire  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  that  is,  in  the  community  aroniid 
the  reader,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  really  more  interested 
in  tbe  cold  of  Patti  or  the  voice  of  Campanini  than  in  the 
withdrawal  of  England  from  Egypt,  or  the  chance  of  war 
between  Franco  and  China.  The  curious  observer  of  life 
must  remember  that  ever  since  opera  began  it  has  been 
ridiculed  and  belittled,  and  yet  never  until  now  in  New 
York  did  an  opera-singer  receive  five  thousand  dollars  a 
night. 

CAMPAIGN  FUNDS. 

In  tbe  New  York  Republican  campaign  of  this  year, 
which  accomplished  snch  gratifying  results,  there  was  less 
money  collected  and  spent  than  in  any  campaign  of  recent 
years.  This  fact  disposes  completely  of  the  assertion  of 
Hubbell  and  company,  and  of  the  defenders  of  the  assess- 
ment outrage,  that  tbe  contributions  from  the  public  offices 
were  voluntary.  They  were  not  voluntary  gifts ; they  were 
in  effect  the  price  of  the  places.  This  year,  when  the  nation- 
al and  Slate  laws  stringently  forbade  assessments,  and  the 
pnblic  enijiloyds  were  actually  free  to  do  ns  they  chose,  the 
amount  received  from  them  was  very  small. 

It  is  to  lie  said  to  the  honor  of  the  State  Committe.e  that 
its  action  in  this  matter  was  conformed  both  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  treasurer  took  care  to  print 
the  law'  in  his  circular,  that  there  might  be  no  misiinder- 
stnnding,  and  there  was  no  coercion,  direct  or  indirect. 

There  are,  however,  large  honest  expenses  at  every  elec- 
tion, and  those  who  are  glad  to  know  that  tbe  old  system 
of  robbery  and  extortion  to  supply  a fund  has  been  largely 
abolished  ought  to  take  care  by  tbeir  own  contributions 
that  the  necessary  snm  is  raised. 


LADY  HARRIET  ACLAND. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Revolutionary  centennial  season 
has  aroused  New  York.  Several  permanent  memorials  will 
be  erected  upon  famous  spots,  especially  along  the  Hudson, 
the  river  which  is  identified  with  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  Revolutionary  events.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Tablet  Committee  of  tbe  Saratoga  Monninent  Associ- 
ation has  alreafly  placed  several  tablets  at  noted  spots  upon 
that  famous  field,  and  it  is  understood  that  Lord  Cabnar- 
Vf)N  is  considering  the  propriety  of  marking  with  a tablet 
the  spot  upon  the  shore  where  Lady  Harriet  Aci.and  left 
Bl’rhoyne’s  lines  to  proceed  to  the  camp  of  General  Gates 
to  attend  her  husband,  who  was  a prisoner  and  wonuded. 

Lord  Carnarvon  is,  we  believe,  a grandson  of  Lady  Har- 
riet, who  is  a charming  figure  in  all  tbe  stories,  and  he 
writes  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Stone,  secretary  of  the  Monnment  Asso- 
ciation, and  author  of  a work  upon  the  surrender,  as  of  oth- 
er valuable  historical  works: 

“ Lady  Acland  was  a lady  deserving,  I fully  believe,  all  the 

praise  you  have  bestowed  upon  her,  and  of  as  high  gifts  of  mind 
as  she  was  gi-aceful  and  charming  in  person  and  manner.  There 
is  at  Killerton  a very  striking  portrait  of  her  by  Sir  Joshua  Rkys- 
OLDS,  of  which  I have  the  copy  here.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  in  the  place  where  .she  lived  so  long  and  where  she  died  there 
is  little  remaining  to  preserve  her  memory. 

“ As  I have  only  just  returned  from  America,  I wish  I had  had 
your  letter  in  time  to  have  visited  Saratoga  and  considered  on  the 
spot  the  question  you  ask.” 

Lord  Carnarvon  hopes  soon  to  return  to  this  country, 
when  he  can  visit  the  battle-fiehl  and  decide  the  somewhat 
delicate  question.  The  name  of  his  ancestress  is  so  closely 
and  romantically  identified  with  the  field  that  such  a tab- 
let would  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  memorial. 


PERSONAL. 

Thk  Ernuwj  Ptvtl  ventures  to  nsssert  that  " a large  proportion 
of  tbe  judges’’  on  the  bench  “ hold  railroad  passes,  and  have  asked 
for  them,  or  have,  in  other  words,  incurred  obligations  to  railroad 
eomiianies  which  ought  to  disqualify  them,  but  do  not,  for  sitting 
on  any  railroad  case,  and  which  the  law  ought  to  make  a puni.sh- 
ahle  and  disgraceful  offense.” 

— Governor  Bksjamis  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  ventilates 
his  “smartness’’  by  inditing  a Tliank.sgiving  proclamation  which 
brings  verses  of  the  Bible  into  ridiculous  association,  and  which  no 
clergyman  could  read  from  his  pulpit  without  exciting  the  risibil- 
ities of  his  audience.  It  was  not  to  this  sort  of  thing  that  Massa- 
chiisetts  was  used  aforetime. 

— The  death  of  Mrs.  Jou.v  W.  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  has  awak- 
ened wide-spread  sympathy  for  lier  bereaved  family,  and  a pro- 
found recognition  of  her  many  and  rare  virtues.  She  had  lain 
unconscious  at  her  home  ever  since  the  deplorable  accident  by 
which  she  was  thrown  from  her  carriage. 

— The  late  William  CcLi.iat  Bryant  was  often  humorous  in 
his  after-dinner  speeches.  At  a dinner  given  some  time  ago  in 
New  York  to  Mr.  William  Black,  the  novelist,  Mr,  Bryant  re- 
sponded to  a toast  on  poetry  by  saying  that,  although  the  novel- 
ist has  laid  society  under  great  obligations,  the  poet  should  not  be 
forgotten,  since  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indeht^  for  some  of  our 
most  labor-saving  productions.  “What,"  he  continued,  in  his 
gravest  manner,  “ could  be  more  useful,  more  winning,  more  worthy 
of  being  remembered  than  that  immortal  song” — here  the  audience 
held  themselves  in  breathless  silence — “ beginning,  ‘ Thirty  days 
hath  September’  ?” 

— Two  athletic  girls.  Miss  Teresa  Johnson  and  Miss  Laura  Saioe- 
MAN,  contended  in  a swimming  match  at  Eastbourne,  England.  The 
distance  was  one  mile,  and  the  prize  one  thousand  dollars.  Miss 
Terk-sa,  who  is  only  fifteen  years  old,  swam  in  splendid  style,  and 
won  in  thirty-five  minutes  and  thirty-four  and  a half  seconds. 

— Mr.  Howard  Pylk,  to  whom  onr  readers  nee<i  no  introduction, 
has  given  an  outwanl  and  visible  sign  of  his  profe.ssional  success 
by  building  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  resides,  a commo- 
dious and  very  pretty  cottage,  highly  artistic  inside  and  outside. 
Its  main  room,  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet,  with  lofty  ceilings,  is  a 
studio ; the  walls  htmtr  with  burlap,  whose  upper  edges  are 
studded  with  big_b)  i,  and  beneath  the  large  north  window, 
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tel-piece  of  yellow  pine,  beautifully  moulded  and  marked,  stretches 
above  the  fire-place  of  pressed  brick.  The  furniture  is  of  the  Co- 
lonial period,  familiar  to  the  spectators  of  Mr.  Pyle’s  pictures,  and 
the  waxed  floors  are  partly  covered  with  Tnrki.sli  rugs  of  antique 
designs.  The  inhabitants  of  Wilmington  arc  justly  proud  of  this 
building,  and  of  the  appreciated  genius  that  made  it  possible. 

— The  late  Professor  John  T.  Short,  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, was  the  learned  author  of  a b<K»k  on  American  antiquities 
(published  by  tlie  Harpeiw),  and  of  a work  called  HiMorial  Ref- 
frence  Lhtx. 

— Mrs.  Frances  L.  Mack,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  lias  just  published 
a volume  entitled  Ijujmth,  Lffricn,  and  Suuiietg,  which  will  greatly 
enhance  her  reputation  as  a |)oet.  Some  of  its  contents  are  already 
known  to  readera  of  the  magazines;  and  the  poem  “Only  Wail- 
ing," written  in  her  eighteentli  year,  ami  printed  in  the  Waterville 
(Maine)  MaU,  has  found  a welcome  in  almost  every  hymn  book 
subsequently  issued  in  this  country,  and  has  re  appeared  in  Eng- 
land also.  It  is  related  that  John  G.  Whittikb,  on  first  meeting 
Mrs.  Mack,  said:  “In  Bangor  I know  but  two  persons,  Hannibal 
Hamlin  and  tbeo.  I know  him  from  liis  statesmanship,  but  1 know 
thee  from  thy  beautiful  poems and  the  old  Quaker  poet  has  been 
very  prompt  and  cordial  in  congratulating  Mrs.  Mace  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  new  book. 

— A learned  mcml>er  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  has  in- 
vented a metliod  of  towing  barges  on  rivera  by  means  of  two  end- 
less chain.s.  If  lie  is  as  successful  with  his  “grip”  as  our  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  engineers  are,  he  is  bound  to  make  a sensation. 

— The  I/)ndon  A'cira  makes  no  mistake  in  saying : “ It  is  clear 
that  the  New  V’ork  niidicncc  has  recognized  Mr.  Irving’s  finest 
qualities  with  a positive  warmth  of  admiration,  and  has  seen  in 
him  a mail  wlio,  when  all  deductions  have  been  made  for  this  de- 
fect or  that,  is  distinctly  one  of  the  comparatively  small  group  of 
really  great  actors  whose  careers  make  up  the  history  of  the  stage. 
England  and  America  are  becoming  decidedly  inteniational  as  far 
as  the  drama  is  concenied.  We  interchange  actors  and  actresses, 
and  of  late  years  it  hardly  ever  hapi>cns  that  the  approval  of  the 
one  people  is  not  accepted  and  indorsed  by  the  other.” 

— There  is  a “club”  for  working-girls  in  London.  Two  nights 
ill  the  week  are  devoted  to  singing,  neeiile-work,  and  “ cutting-out,” 
and  five  night-s  to  a school,  a drill,  and  instniclion  in  the  Bible. 

— lAird  Chichester  lias,  he  says,  been  studying  for  many  years 
the  subject  of  a man’s  right  to  marry  bis  deceased  wife’s  sister. 
“ I find  nothing  in  Scripture,”  he  declares,  “ prohibiting  those  mar- 
riages, and  I can  not  think  it  right  that  any  human  law  should 
proliibit  or  throw  disgrace  upon  what  might  be  a true  marriage  in 
God’s  sight.” 

— The  handsome  recumbent  statue  of  the  lute  Dean  Stanley,  to  be 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  of  the  finest  white  marble,  the  figure 
being  life-size,  and  in  the  Dean’s  dress,  with  hands  clasped  across  the 
breast.  The  monument  over  the  grave  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley 
records  that  she  was  “ the  beloved  wife  of  Arthur  Penbhyn  Stan- 
ley, Dean  of  this  collegiate  church,. . . .for  thirty  years  the  devoted 
servant  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Queen’s  mother  and  children, 
and  for  twelve  years  the  unwearied  friend  of  the  people  of  West- 
min.ster,  and  the  inseparable  partner  of  her  husband’s  toils  and 
hopes,  uniting  many  hearts  from  maiiy  lands,  and  drawing  all  to 
things  above.” 

— The  Egv’ptian  judges,  under  the  new  legislation,  being  called 
upon  to  punish  slave-dealers,  find  it  difficult  to  do  so,  because  they 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  firm  belief  tiint  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  both  politically  and  religiously  legal.  They  will  prob- 
ably lie  assisted  on  tbe  bench  by  some  European  judges  whose 
scruples  in  favor  of  the  “divine  institution”  are  less  pronounced. 

— Tbe  finest  Turkish  tobacco  is  produced  by  about  five  hundred 
cultivators  on  a southeast  slope  of  the  Rhodope  range  of  mount- 
ains. These  men  are  splendid  specimens  of  Turks,  and,  strange 
to  say,  are  remarkable  for  honesty,  urbanity,  and  simplicity.  There 
are  twelve  villages  of  them,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  tobacco 
of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  blend  the  specimens  raised  in  the  different 
villages,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  year’s  crop.  This  science 
of  blending  is  very  delicate,  and  the  number  of  connoisseurs  equal 
to  the  task  is  few. 

— The  charming  town  of  Nice  is  noted  for  the  highness  of  its 
death  rate  and  the  abundance  of  its  visitors.  Works  of  a gigantic 
nature  have  recently  been  constructed  for  the  supply  of  water,  and 
the  health  of  the  place  will  doubtless  improve,  especially  since  it 
is  intended  to  purify  the  river  Paillon,  which  usually  presents  sew- 
erage, soap-suds,  dead  animals,  and  everything  but  a stream  of 
water.  The  washer-women  of  Nice,  who  are  forced  to  use  every 
stagnant  pool  formed  by  the  hollows  of  the  river-bed,  will  have 
eau.se  to  rejoice.  And  so  will  the  invalid.s,  domestic  and  foreign. 

— The  children  of  working-men  and  tradesmen  in  Paris  are  so 
often  sent  into  the  country  to  be  nursed  that  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  born  in  that  city  die  in  the 
baby  farmers’  hands  before  reaching  their  second  year.  The 
tradesman  wliosc  shop  is  on  the  ground-floor,  and  whose  sleeping- 
rooms  arc  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor,  could  not  keep  children 
without  losing  tbe  services  of  his  wife,  whom  he  needs  in  his  busi- 
ness. If  be  had  children,  his  wife  would  be  compelleil  to  stay  up- 
stairs and  take  care  of  them.  The  case  of  tho  workman  is  simi- 
lar. A baby  farmer  chaises  five  dollars  a month  for  the  keep  of 
a baby. 

— The  “ lasting  memorial”  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  to  Sir 
M0.SIC.S  Monteeiorr  will  very  appropriately  take  a form  that  will 
benefit  suffering  women  and  poor  children.  Cottage  homes  for 
convalescent  peraons  will  be  established,  especially  for  those  who 
have  lieen  discharged  from  hospitals  after  painfiii'operations.and 
who  else  would  linger  long  in  illness  in  the  vitiated  air  of  im- 
wliolesome  homes. 

— Persons  who  use  stimulating  fluids,  eitlicr  with  or  without 
the  advice  of  a physician,  will  find  it  advisable  to  note  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  contained  in  what  they  consume,  this  being  the 
stimulant  of  all  wines,  spirits,  and  beer.  A pint  of  beer  contains 
as  much  alcohol  as  half  a pint  of  claret,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
port  or  sherry,  or  a wine-glassful  of  gin,  whiskey,  or  brandy. 

— The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  declares  that  the  notion  that  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England  occupy  a higher 
social  scale  than  that  occupied  by  the  Dissenters  is  bad  and  false, 
and  has'  done  more  than  anything  else  to  imbitter  the  enemies  of 
that  Church. 

— Mme.  Z1KOF.R — better  known  as  Alboni — lives  at  the  little 
town  of  Ville  d’Avray,  France,  on  a handsome  estate  called  V’illa 
Cenerentola.  She  delights  in  taking  long  walks,  always  carrying 
a pedometer  so  that  she  may  know  the  exact  distance  travelled. 
This  exercise  keeps  her  in  excellent  health,  and  no  one  would 
suppose,  from  her  looks,  that  she  was  fifty-six  years  old. 

— Nicodbmus,  the  new  Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  is  a man 
of  grateful  feelings.  On  reaching  Odessa  lately  be  greeted  the 
inhabitants  in  a short  speech,  in  which  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  being  the  first  Patriarch  who  ever  entered  that  city  irifrc, 
“ The  first  Patriarch,”  he  said,  “ was  brought  here  a coipBe,”  iw- 
ferring  to  a predecessor  who  had  been  believed  in  Constantinople, 
and  brougbt  to  Odessa  for  burial.  “ I thank  God  I come  to  you 
alive ; and  I am  very  pleased  to  net  you,  and  t 
my  acquaintances  among  you.”  Thtiiiipon  h" 
and  other  Greek  gentlemen,  who  doaMw  apput 
csy.  Nicodemus  is  sixty-five  years  old, 
sixth  year  has  been  a “black  deacon”*.  ’ 
vows  of  celibacy  in  contradiM 
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ened  me  too.  I declare  I thought  you  were  going 
to  strangle  him.” 

*'  It  was  a triumph  of  spirit  over  brute  force,” 
said  Lady  Constance,  sedately.  “ \o,  it  wasn’t,” 
she  exclaimed,  with  a swift  change  of  tone ; “ it 
was  a ridiculous,  melodramatic,  degrading  scene, 
and  I wish  you  had  not  been  liero  to  look  on  at 
It.  I was  obliged  to  suit  ray  weapons  to  my  an- 
lagonist,  though : you  can’t  kill  a rhinoceros  witlj 
swan-shot.” 

“ Anyhow,  you  were  successful,”  I remarked. 
“ He  won’t  come  back  here  in  a hurry.” 

“He  will  come  back  in  a day  or  two,”  an- 
swered Lady  Constance.  “At  least  I hope  he 
will,”  she  added,  with  a bitter  laugh ; “ because, 
if  he  doesn’t,  I shall  be  driven  to  send  for  him.” 

“ Don’t  say  that !”  I exclaimed ; “ I can’t  bear  to 
hear  you  talk  so.  Why  do  you  want  the  man 
hack  V You  don't  want  him ; it  is  only  because 
you  are  in  need  of  money,  and  because  you  are 
afraid  of  the  future,  that  you  keep  him  hanging 
about  you — isn’t  that  it?” 

“ Why,  of  course  that  is  it,”  she  replied,  calmly. 
“ You  don’t  suspect  me  of  being  enamored  of  Mr. 
Sotherau’s  boiled-gooseberry  eyes,  do  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  believe  yovi  would  marry  him  if  you 
were  starving !”  I cried.  “ Yon  deceive  yourself 
— you  are  always  trying  to  make  yourself  out  ca- 
pable of  baseness  that  is  not  in  your  nature. 
You  talk  as  though  you  would  sell  yourself  to 
that  pitiable  fellow,  and  yet  the  moment  that  he 
presumes  ever  so  slightly  upon  his  advantage, 
you  are  ready  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  You 
shall  never  marry  him  while  I can  help  it.  And 
we  have  not  reached  starvation  point  yet.  See — 
1 have  done  what  you  told  me  to  do.”  And  I 
dropped  the  bundle  of  notes  into  her  lap. 

She  started,  and  stared  at  me  for  a moment 
with  parted  lip.s.  Then,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment and  dismay,  she  .suddenly  buret  into  tears. 

I was  down  on  my  knees  beside  her  in  an  in- 
stant. I caught  one  of  her  hands,  and  covered  it 
with  kisses;  I poured  forth  I don't  know  what 
incoherent  absurdities ; I besought  her  to  tell  me 
what  agitated  her  so  terribly ; I swore  that  no 
one  should  harm  her  while  I was  alive  to  stand 
between  her  and  misfortune — in  short,  I talked 
as  arrant  nonsense  as  I suppose  that  most  men 
would  have  talked  in  my  place. 

She  regaine<l  her  self-control  as  quickly  as  she 
had  lost  it.  She  drew  away  her  hand,  dried  her 
eyes,  and — “ There !”  said  she ; “ you  have  seen 
what  you  won’t  see  a second  time,  I think.  After 
all,  I am  only  a woman,  and  my  nerves  have  been 
completely  upset  these  last  few  days.  Your 
kindness  has  put  the  finishing  touch  to  it  all. 
You  are  a dear,  good  fellow,  Charley,”  she  added, 
in  a low  voice ; and  ns  I was  kneeling  beside  her, 
she  pa.ssed  her  hand  gently  once  or  twice  over 
my  hair,  murmuring,  “a  dear,  good  fellow — only 
a very  foolish  one.” 

The  touch  of  her  fingere  seemed  to  send — for 
aught  I know  to  the  contrary,  it  di</  send — a suc- 
cession of  electric  thrills  through  me.  With  my 
heart  beating  wildly  1 looketl  up  into  her  face, 
and  saw  there  an  expression  of  great  kindness 
and  gentleness,  mingletl  with  just  a shade  of  sur- 
prise. “ Is  it  po.ssil)le,”  I gasped,  “ that  you  can 
care  for  me  a little  ?” 

“ I can’t  make  it  out,”  answered  she,  with  a low 
laugh ; “ but  it  seems  to  me  that  I do — a little.” 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  my  exultation,  an  odd 
thing  happened  to  me.  The  old  sensation  of  an- 
gry helplessness  which  had  vexed  me  at  Taormina 
came  back  with  startling  vividness.  I seemed  to 
see  myself  swept  away  by  a slow,  steady  current, 
which  I ought  to  have  struck  out  against,  but 
could  not ; 1 had  an  intense  momentary  longing 
to  shake  myself  free  of  this  woman,  and  to  say 
to  her,  “If  I am  to  love  you,  it  shall  be  by  my 
own  will,  not  by  yours.”  All  this  passed  away 
directly;  perhaps  it  may  have  been  rather  an  ef- 
fect of  memory  than  of  any  present  volition.  It 
did  not  prevent  me  from  protesting  my  rapture, 
my  gratitude,  ray  unalterable  devotion,  while  l-.tdy 
Constance,  listening  silently,  contimied  to  stroke 
my  hair. 

However,  such  soft  moods  were  hardly  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  temperament,  nor — for  some 
reason  which  I can’t  explain — was  I altogetlier 
sorry  when  she  resumed  her  ordinary  demeanor. 
She  rose,  gathering  up  the  bundle  of  notes,  and 
moved  away  a few  paces.  I,  too,  scrambled  up 
from  my  knees,  feeling,  to  tell  the  truth,  just  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  foolish. 

“ Do  you  know,  Charley,”  said  Lady  Constance, 
presently,  “ I never  thought  you  would  take  me 
at  my  word.  I was  sure  that  you  either  couldn’t 
or  wouldn’t  find  me  this  money.” 

“ But  you  did  want  it,  didn’t  you  ?”  I asked, 
anxiously. 

“ Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  drawing  a long  breath, 
“ if  you  only  knew  how  I wanted  it ! I wanted 
it  so  much  that  yesterday  I very  nearly  fell  into 
the  jaws  ht  Mr.  feUieran.  He  would  have  gob- 
bled me  up  this  very  afternoon,  I believe ; but 
ypu  came,  like  Perseus,  and  the  monster  fled.  It 
was  I who  showed  him  Medusa’s  face,  though,” 
she  added,  laughing. 

“ Thank  Heaven ! you  did,”  I ejaculated,  pious- 
ly. “You  won’t  let  him  come  back  again  now, 
will  you?” 

Slie  made  no  immediate  reply.  “ This  may  tide 
me  over  into  calm  water,”  she  said,  presently,  in 
a thoughtful  tone.  “ Have  you  brought  me  the 
whole  two  thousand?” 

I nodde<l.  “ And  five  hundred  extra,  for  luck.” 

“ Poor  boy ! Well,  you  hat'C  saved  me  from 
something  worse  than  death,  perhaps,  and  I shall 
not  go  through  the  form  of  thanking  you.  I 
don’t  suppose  that  Andromeda  thanked  Perseus. 
By-the-bye,  what  did  Andromeda  do?  Do  you 
recollect  ?” 

“ She  married  the  hero,  and  they  lived  happily 
ever  afterward,”  I replied,  promptly. 

“ How  dull ! There  is  not  much  chance  of  the 
parallel  being  carried  out  in  our  case,  however.” 

“ But  you  said  you  cared  for  me  a little,”  I 
murmured,  reproachfully. 


“ Is  that  a reason?  Don't  you  think  that  if  I 
eared  for  you  a great  deal  I should  hand  you 
back  your  money,  and  turn  you  out  of  the  house  ? 
But  wc  won’t  dwell  on  that  ugly  thought.  It  is 
enough  that  you  can’t  possibly  afford  to  marry 
me  now.  Whether  you  will  be  able  to  afford  it 
some  day,  and  whether  when  you  can  afford  it  you 
will  do  i^  the  answer  to  both  of  these  questions 
depends,  I imagine,  entirely  upon  yourself.” 

I did  nut  say  much  in  reply;  but  1 reflected 
with  comfort  both  tlien  and  as  I walked  home 
afterward  that  my  fortunes  depended  no  longer 
upon  any  action  or  abstention  of  mine,  but  upon 
the  circumstance,  which  must  reach  my  uncle’s 
ears  sooner  or  later,  that  down  at  Richmond  there 
dwelt  a queer  little  being  named  Jimmy  Le  Mar- 
chant. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I LOSE  ALL  FAITH  IN  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Hardly  a day  passed  at  this  time  that  I did 
not  run  down  to  the  cottage  at  Richmond,  where 
I was  always  made  welcome,  and  where  my  cous- 
in’s sympathy  and  encouragement  were  a great 
comfort  to  me.  I liad  established  thoroughly 
friendly  relations  with  Paulina  and  Jimmy,  the 
former  of  whom  decidedly  improved  upon  ac- 
quaintance. When  she  was  at  her  ease,  and 
discoursed  in  the  vulgar  tongue  natural  to  her, 
she  was  by  no  means  a disagreeable,  and  at  tiroes 
rather  an  amusing,  compatiiun.  Her  love  for  her 
husband,  though  it  often  manifested  itself  in  a 
querulous  guise,  was  evidently  deep  and  sincere, 
and  the  outbreaks  of  temper  at  which  Harry  had 
hinted  never  took  place  in  my  presence.  That 
they  did  occur  at  other  times  was  unfortunately 
beyond  a doubt;  for  Jimmy  met  me  one  day 
with  a fine  black  eye,  for  which  he  accounted  by 
announcing  in  a matter-of-course  way  that  mo- 
ther had  pitche<i  a lump  of  coal  at  him  the  night 
before.  “Father  said  he’d  give  her  the  stick, 
though,  if  she  did  it  again,”  added  the  little  man, 
with  untilial  glee. 

I am  bound  to  say  that  Paulina  showed  signs 
of  great  contrition  and  embarrassment  after  this 
untowaixl  incident,  and  I was  glad  to  see  that  she 
was  at  least  ashamed  of  having  been  found  out, 
though  I looked  in  vain  for  any  change  in  her 
behavior  toward  the  victim.  Truth  to  tell,  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  the  mother  and  child ; 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  least  sati.'ifactorj-  feature 
in  Harry’s  domestic  concerns.  Paulina  seldom 
spoke  of  her  son  by  any  other  name  than  “ that 
brat,”  and  Jimmy  infonned  me,  with  that  simpli- 
city of  language  which  distinguished  him,  that  ho 
hated  his  mother  like  poison.  Upon  niy  rebuk- 
ing him,  he  put  it  to  me  whether  1 shouldn’t  hate 
any  one  who  pulled  my  hair,  and  banged  ray  head 
against  the  wall — a query  wliicli  I evaded  ignobly 
by  asking  him  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Fifth 
Commandment.  He  replied  that  he  had,  but  that 
father  didn’t  think  much  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ment.*, adding,  triumphantly : “ And  no  more  do 
I.  I don’t  think  much  of  the  Bible  at  all.  Fa- 
ther never  reads  his  Bible,  and  motlier  says  he’ll 
be  sorry  for  it  after  he’s  dead ; but  I don’t  believe 
it,  because  she  reads  hers,  and  it  don’t  make  her 
any  better.  .She’s  a regular  bad  one — blow  me 
tight  if  she  ain’t !” 

I endeavored  to  point  out  to  him  that  his  logic 
was  faulty,  and  that  he  really  must  not  say,  “ Blow 
me  tight !”  but  he  answered  that  the  boys  down 
at  the  river  made  use  of  the  expression,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  run  over  a string  of  far  more  objec- 
tionable flowers  of  speech  which  he  had  culled 
from  the  same  prolific  soil. 

All  this,  together  with  Jimmy’s  remarkable  pre- 
cocity, seemed  to  render  it  highly  desirable  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  school  as  soon  as  might  be ; 
but  Harry  paid  verx’  little  heed  to  the  represen- 
tations which  I took  the  liberty  to  make  upon 
this  point,  and  one  ain’t  very  wcil  tell  a man  that 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  is  suitable  company  for 
their  own  child.  I could  only  hope  that  Ix'tter 
times  were  in  store  for  all  three  of  them,  little  as 
they  api»earcd  to  contemplate  or  desire  any  change 
of  circumstances. 

Once  I broached  the  forbidden  subject  of  Har- 
ry’s possible  return  home  to  Paulina,  and  was  sur- 
prise to  find  her  strongly  opposed  to  any  such 
scheme.  “ He  don’t  want  io  see  his  father  again,” 
she  affirmed.  “ Anyhow,  he  says  he  don’t ; and  | 
Lord  know.*  I don’t  want  him  to ! He’s  very  well 
as  he  is,  in  my  opinion.  But  one  thing  I’m  de- 
termined on — if  ever  he  goes  to  Norfolk,  I go 
with  him.” 

I said  I sincerely  hoped  she  would,  whereupon 
she  turned  on  me  with  an  angry  gleam  in  her 
eyes,  declaring  that  she  knew  very  well  what  I 
meant  when  I spoke  in  that  polite  voice,  and  that 
she  was  not  going  to  be  talked  out  of  her  rights. 

“ Harry  can’t  say  but  what  I’ve  been  a good  and 
obedient  wife  to  him,  though  he  does  try  me  so 
at  times  that  I can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  his 
face.  I’ll  do  whatever  he  tells  me  to  do,  good  or 
bad,  and  he  may  go  away  and  travel  for  months, 
without  so  much  as  leaving  an  address,  and  I 
sha’n’t  make  no  complaint;  but  to  be  pensioned 
off  and  told  to  stand  o’  one  side  after  all  these 
years  is  what  I’ll  not  submit  to — that’s  flat!” 

I was  unable  to  convince  her  that  no  such  sac- 
rifice would  be  l equired  of  her — perhaps  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  I was  not  quite  convinced  of  it 
myself — and  peiveiving  that  slie  cnmld  not  be  en- 
listed as  an  ally,  I thought  it  better  to  let  the  sub- 
ject drop. 

But  Mrs.  Le  Marchant  was  not  often  so  ag- 
gressively disposed.  Once  or  twice  I hired  a boat, 
and  took  the  whole  family  out  on  the  river,  and 
it  was  upon  these  occasions  that  Paulina  appeared 
to  enjoy  herself  most.  Living  the  secluded  life 
that  she  did,  even  those  unexciting  jaunts  were  a 
treat  to  her;  and  it  was  pathetic  to  see  how  at 
such  times  she  would  try  to  attract  her  husband’s 
notice  by  an  assumption  of  that  sprightliness 
which  may  have  possessed  charms  for  him  in  for- 
mer years,  but  which,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not 


sit  very  gracefully  upon  a person  of  her  age  and 
figure. 

Harrv  responded  to  these  efforts  by  blank  si- 
lence, by  faint  smiles,  occasionally  by  an  ironical 
word  or  two  that  brought  flames  into  Paulina’s 
eyes  and  cheeks.  I wondered  sometimes  wheth- 
er he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  or  whether  he 
was  merely  what  he  appeared  to  be — good-hu- 
moredly indifferent.  Certainly  I never  heard 
him  speak  harshly  to  his  wife,  despite  the  provo- 
cation which  she  often  gave  him  in  her  anger. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  July  when  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  compelled  me  to  modify 
in  an  important  particular  the  estimate  that  I 
had  formed  of  my  cousin’s  character.  Walking 
up  from  the  station  toward  Harry’s  house  one 
evening,  and  turning  a corner  sharply,  I ran  full 
tilt  against  a veiled  lady,  whose  form  and  gait 
seemed  somehow  familiar  to  me.  1 apologized, 
and  probably  should  have  passed  on  without  tak- 
ing any  further  notice  of  her  if  she  bad  not  start- 
ed so  violently  as  to  invite  closer  scrutiny.  It 
then  became  clear  to  me  that  I was  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  no  less  a person  than  Mrs.  Farquliar. 
Great  as  my  surprise  was,  it  was  altogether  sur- 
passed by  her  confusion  ; and  from  the  agitated 
and  eager  manner  in  which  slie  hastened  to  in- 
form me  that  she  had  been  to  sec  her  friend  Mrs. 
Maephereou,  who  had  taken  a house  at  Richmond 
for  the  summer,  I could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
old  lady  was  not  telling  the  truth,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  the  whole  truth.  It  was  no  part  of  my  duty 
to  set  her  more  at  her  ease,  so  I asked  her  wheth- 
er she  didn’t  find  two  thick  veils  rather  stifling 
in  the  dog-days.  But  Mrs.  Farquliar  was  not  the 
woman  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  for  many 
minutes.  She  answered  tliat  veils  were  more 
necessary  in  summer  than  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  dust,  and  then  turned  the  tables  upon  me 
by  saying,  “ And  pray  what  may  yon  be  doing 
here  ?” 

“ I also  am  on  my  way  to  visit  a friend,”  I re- 
plied. 

“ Ay,  ay,”  said  she ; “ you  will  have  plenty  of 
friends  here,  I dare  say.  They  tell  me  that  Rich- 
mond is  a favorite  resort  of  people  of — doubtful 
reputation.” 

“ Dear  me!  you  don’t  allude  to  Mre.  Maepher- 
8011,  surely,”  I observed. 

“I’m  talking  of  ifour  friends,  not  mine,”  re- 
turned Mrs.  Farquliar, severely.  “ Since  we  have 
met,  I may  just  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  that  I hear  strange  accounts  of  your 
friends.” 

Considering  that  Mre.  Farqiihar  and  I had  part- 
ed, a twelvemonth  before,  upon  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms,  tliis  looked  very  like  an  open  dec- 
laration of  hostilities,  and  I had  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  she  had  decided  upon  once  more 
rejecting  me  in  favor  of  Harry,  and  bad  just  vis- 
ited him  in  order  to  make  known  her  intentions. 
It  so  happened  that  I asked  for  nothing  better 
than  such  a change  of  front,  while  as  for  any 
feelings  of  animosity  that  Mre.  Farquliar  might 
harbor  against  me,  I was  more  curious  to  learn 
the  cause  of  them  than  troubled  by  the  fact  of 
their  existence. 

“Will  yon  explain  yonr.^elf?”  I asked,  blandly. 
“To  be  sure  I will,”  she  answered,  without 
a moment’s  liesiiation.  “ That  Lady  Constance 
Milner  whom  yon  picked  up,  or  rather  who  pick- 
ed you  up,  abroad,  is  not  what  I would  call  a safe 
friend  for  a young  man.” 

“ But  perhaps  you  don’t  know  very  much  about 
her,”  I took  leave  to  suggest. 

“I  know  more  than  you  think,”  retorted  Mrs. 
Farqiihar,  nodding  a flowery  Imiiuet  at  me  im- 
pressively. “ I’m  an  old  woman,  and  I don’t  see 
much  of  society,  but  I have  acquaintiiices  who 
are  better  infonned  than  myself,  and  when  I 
make  inquiries  about  your  Lady  Constance^  what 
do  I find?  Why,  that  she  is  just  one  of  those 
ladies  whom  decent  people  don’t  care  to  visit.” 

“ Really,  Mre.  Farqiihar,”  I said,  “your  inform- 
ants apjiear  to  be  rather  rash  in  their  statements. 
Lady  Constance  Milner  is  the  sister  of  Ixird  Ro.s- 
saii,  who  was  my  chief  at  Franzenshdhe ; she  is 
pretty  well  known  in  what  is  called  good  society, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I liave  heard  a word 
breathed  against  her  character.” 

“Ain  I speaking  of  her  character?”  returned 
.Mre.  Faniuhar,  not  in  the  least  abashed.  “She 
may  have  a character,  or  she  may  have  none; 
I'm  willing  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
What  I said  was  that  decent  people  don’t  care 
to  visit  her,  and  to  that  I stick.  Moreover,  I 
know  that  she  has  run  through  all  lier  money, 
and  won’t  scruple  to  run  through  yours  if  ever 
she  gets  tlic  chance.  Now  I think  I have  ex- 
plained myself,  and  as  I have  to  find  a fly  and 
drive  down  to  the  railway,  I’ll  wish  you  good- 
evening.” 

I certainly  could  not  c-omplain  of  any  want  of 
explicitness  on  M rs.  Farquhar’s  part,  and  I thought 
I would  not  pursue  the  topic.  In  coininon  civili- 
ty  I could  do  no  less  than  offer  to  fetch  a fly  for 
her,  and  she  said  I might  do  that  if  1 liked. 

“ I wonder  Mrs.  Maephereon  did  not  think  of 
sending  you  down  in  her  carriage,”  I remarked, 
just  by  way  of  letting  her  see  that  I knew  very 
well  where  she  had  been  last. 

“ Mrs.  Mnepherson  does  not  keep  a carriage,” 
Mrs.  Farquliar  replied,  an  obstinate  look  coming 
over  her  face,  which  I took  to  mean  that  wild 
horses  should  not  drag  any  compromising  reve- 
lations from  her.  “ I’ll  just  sit  down  on  yonder 
bench  and  wait  for  you,”  she  added,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word ; and  when  I had  performed 
my  errand  she  bade  me  good-by,  saying  that  she 
would  tell  my  uncle  that  she  had  seen  me. 

“Do,  Mre.  Farqiihar,”  I answered;  “and  tell 
him  at  the  same  Ume  that  my  friends  at  Ricli- 
mond  are  not  bad  people,  though  I must  confess 
that  they  are  not  in  society.  Lady  Constance 
Milner,  as  perhaps  you  know,  lives  in  London, 
and  notwith.sUnding  the  testimony  of  your  in- 
formants, 1 must  continue  to  believe  that  decent 
folks  visit  her.” 

“£eep  your  opinion,  and  I’U  keep  mine,”  re- 
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joined  Mre.  Farqnhar.  “We  ahail  mb  ^ i, 
right  if  we  live  long  enough.”  With 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  on.  and 
lost  to  sight.  was  pp^ 

I preceded  thoughtfully  on  my  way  toir«s 
Clarence  Cottage’  feeling  that  a crUU  Sj  j 
hand,  and  by  no  means  sorry  for  it  NoUiinffh« 
an  unequivocal  crisis  could  disentangle  the  C. 
of  my  present  and  future  life;  it  would  be 
gain,  too  to  be  freed  from  the  various 
ments  of  secrecy  which  I had  permiited  to 
posed  upon  me,  and  which  I had  found  vew  i^' 
some  of  late  in  more  ways  than  one  ^ 

“ ^ you  have  ha,d  a visit  from  Mrs.  Farnuhar  '■ 
I said  to  Harry,  wliom  I found  leaning  over  hi, 
garden  gate.  ^ ™ 

“/have  a visit  from  Mrs.  Farquhar he 
nlated,  removing  liis  cigar  from  his  lips  and  star 
ing  at  me  in  blank  amazement.  “From  mvra-’ 
vered  greiidmotlier,  do  you  mean?  Wbat  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about  ?”  “ 

I was  so  positive  as  to  the  fact  that  it  had  nev 
er  occurred  to  me  to  suppose  that  Harry  would 
deny  it,  and  I was  a good  deal  offended’  by  the 
apparent  want  of  confidence  shown  in  his  reply 
“ I have  just  seen  and  spoken  to  her,”  I said  in 
an  aggrieved  tone.  ’ 

“ Well  ?” 


“ W ell ; I took  it  for  granted  that  she  had  been 
here.” 

“But  she  didn’t  tell  you  so,  I presume  ?"ob. 
served  Harry,  smiling. 

“ She  didn’t  tell  me  so,  cerUinW ; but  I felt  no 
doubt  whatever  nixm  the  subject;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  honest  trutli,  1 feel  none  now,” 

“You  are  not  complimentaiy,”  Harry-  re. 
marked. 

“ You  haven’t  said  yet  that  she  has  not  been 
here,”  I answered,  bluntly.  “ If  you  do,  of  course 
I shall  believe  you.” 

Harry  laughed  outright.  “You  seem  to  think 
I have  a very  pretty  talent  for  prevarication,” 
said  he.  “ I assure  you  the  old  lady  hasn’t  been 
to  see  me.  In  years  gone  by  she  used  to  arrange 
meetings  with  me  from  time  to  time,  and  she  was 
always  goal  for  a tenner,  which  was  very  con- 
venient. But  since  your  star  has  been  in  the 
ascendant  she  has  dropped  me  like  a hot  coal  I 
gave  up  writing  to  her  as  a bad  job  ever  so  long 
ago.” 

After  that  I could  only  congratulate  myself 
upon  iny  prudence  in  not  having  mentioned  Har- 
ry’s name  to  Mrs.  Farquliar,  as  indeed  I had  been 
upon  the  jMiini  of  doing.  I told  him  of  this,  and 
lie  whistled,  remarking  that  it  might  have  been 
rather  awkward  if  I had  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  “ Not  that  the  old  lady  would  have  been 
likely  to  pay  me  a call ; still,  she  might  have  tak- 
en it  into  her  head  to  do  so,  and  I don’t  care  to 
let  her  know  that  I am  married,  you  see.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  that’s  the  very  thing  you 
ought  to  let  her  know !”  I cried.  “ It’s  the  very 
thing  that  would  make  all  the  difference  to  you, 
if  you  would  only  consent  to  let  my  uncle  hear 
of  it.” 


But  Harry  answered,  with  some  impatience, 
that  w'c  had  already  discussed  that  question,  and 
were  not  likely  to  agree  about  it;  and  after  we 
had  speculated  a little  upon  the  cause  of  Mr,. 
Farquhar’s  obvious  embarrassment  on  being  rec- 
ognized by  me,  we  began  to  talk  about  other 
matters. 

“ Whom  do  you  suppose  Charley  saw  this  aft- 
ernoon,  Paulina?”  said  Harry,  whenwevrent  into 
the  house.  “ Why,  iny  old  grandmother.  He 
made  up  hi.s  mind  at  once  that  she  had  been  to 
pay  us  a visit,  and  I had  some  trouble  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  believe  that  we  hadn’t  been  honored 
so  far.” 

“ I don't  know  about  honor,”  grumbled  Pau- 
lina, sullenly.  “ She  hasn’t  been  here,  that’s  cer- 
tain ; and  for  the  matter  of  that,  I don’t  want 
her  here — nor  yet  any  of  tliein.” 

Now,  after  all  this,  my  stupefaction  at  what 
followed  will,  I think,  be  considered  excusable. 

I had  taken  my  leave,  and  was  walking  down 
the  hill,  when  a pattering  of  small  feet  behind 
me  caused  me  to  look  round,  and  Jimm.v,  breath- 
less and  excited,  dashed  up  to  me.  “ Oh,  Cousin 
Charley,”  he  gasped,  “ have  you  heard  the  news? 
Such  a funny  old  woman  has  been  to  see  us,  and 
she  says  she’s  my  great-grandmother.  She  talked 
to  father  ever  so  long,  and  she  cried — ob,  my! 
how  she  did  cry ! And  she  gave  me  this,”  ran- 
eluded  Jimmy,  triumphantly,  holding  up  a br^ht 
sovereign. 

“ Good  Lord !”  I exclaimed ; “ this  really  does 
beat  everything!  Jimmy,”  I went  on,  feebl.v, 
“there  must  be  some  mistake.  Are  you  sure— 
quite  sure — that  the  old  woman  saw  your  fa- 
ther?” 

Jimmy  nodded  repeatedly.  “I  should  just 
think  she  did!”  said  he.  “You  ought  to  have 
seen  her  cry ! Isn’t  it  very  silly  for  grown-up 
people  to  cry?  And  father  kissed  her,  and  so 
did  mother,  and  so  did  I,  when  she  gave  nic  the 
quid,  and — ” But  here  he  suddenly  broke  off, 
and  put  his  forefinger  in  his  mouth  with  a look 
of  apprehension.  “ P’r’aps  it's  a secret,  though, 
he  said.  “ Do  you  think  it’s  a secret,  Cousm 
Charley?” 

“Eh?— what?— a secret?  Oh  yes,  I should 
think  it  is.  Sure  to  be !”  answered  I,  endeavor- 
ing to  collect  mv  scattered  wits. 

“ My  wig ! I say,  you  won’t  let  on  about  my 
telling  you  ?”  said  Jiiiiiny,  evidently  much  alarmed. 

“ No,  I won’t  let  on,”  I aii.*wered.  “ 1 ao“  ‘ 
suppose  you’ll  say  anything  about  it  at  bou^ 
either  ?” 

“ No  fear !”  returned  the  urchin,  shaking  1*“ 
head.  Then  he  said  he  must  go,  and  withdrew 
in  a sober  and  chastened  lunnd,  ^ 

I don’t  know  whether  he 
slifx-ked  at  hearing  that  his  fatfaeHw#*”  ^ 
a monstrous  falsehood — prpfa^  notBu^ 
anv  case  it  seemed  best  to 
from  him.  As  for  me,  I 
in  Harry  only,  but  in  huiiiunity  ul  Isiy. 
ceived  a crushing  blow.  “ If  he  had  atl#^*^- 
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the  grvx  to  look  a little  asliamcd  of  himself,"  I 
indignaully.  “ it  would  have  l>een  some- 
thing : but  to  lie  in  that  unblushing  way,  it  was 
eciOTgh  to  bring  the  roof  down  upon  him  ! And 
Paulina  too ! — she  was  just  as  bad.  Oh,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  oouidn't  hold  a candle  to  theni ! 
Well,  one  lives  and  learns ; 1 shall  never  believe 
in  roan,  woman,  or  child  again.” 

However,  1 did  Jimmy  the  justice  to  remember 
that  he,  at  least,  had  l>een  no  party  to  the  fraud. 
I WHS  so  disgusted  with  his  ungrateful  and  un- 
truthful parents  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
I would  have  washed  my  hands  of  them  then  an<l 
there,  being  now  quite  convinced  chat  they  were 
not  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  which  1 had  contem- 
plated making  for  their  sake. 

[to  UE  <X>t<TIMUEII.] 


f s FREDERICK  DOUGLASri. 

FaEOERicK  Doi'oi.a.s.s  is  the  most  conspicuous 
American  of  Afri»-an  descent,  and  his  career  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  nature  of  free  popular 
institutions.  Born  a slave,  he  is  to-day,  by  his 
own  energy  and  character  and  courage,  an  emi- 
nent citiaen,  and  his  life  has  been  a constant  and 
powerful  plea  fur  his  people.  Over  infinite  disad- 
vantage and  prejudice,  his  pati«mce,  intelligence, 
capacity,  and  tenacity  have  triumphantly  prevail- 
ed, and  in  himself  he  is  a repudiation  of  the  cur- 
rent assertious  against  the  colored  race.  Mr. 
Docolais’s  address  at  the  late  Colored  Conven- 
tion showed  a comprehension  of  the  situation  of 
the  colored  people  in  this  country  whicli  justified 
the  regard  in  which  he  is  held,  and  which  ex- 
plains tlie  leadership  that  he  has  held  so  long. 
Its  tone  toward  his  people  is  not  that  of  flattery 
and  sentimentality,  but  of  rebuke  and  exhorta- 
tion ; and  he  understands,  if  no  other  colored  man 
perceives,  the  immense  and  crushing  power  of 
that  prejudice  which  overwhelm.s  a race  whose 
color  is  an  ineffaceable  sign  and  suggestion  of 
prolonged  servile  bondage. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Doi  olass’s  early  life  has  been 
told  by  himself  with  a simplicity  and  jiower  which 
make  his  autobiography  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  unique  books  in  our  literature.  There  is  no 
closer  and  more  intimate  view  of  slavery  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  imp<msiblc  to  read 
it  to-day  as  a Ule  of  recent  American  life  with- 
out incredulity.  No  man  who  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  sophistry,  or  evasion,  or  resolute  re- 
fusal to  know  the  truth,  sustained  the  system  of 
slavery,  can  read  the  narrative  of  Fkkukrick 
Doculass  without  sorrow  and  remorse.  Three 
books  contain  the  moat  complete  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  American  slavery  in  its  details,  in  its  spir- 
it, and  in  its  influence  upon  master  and  slave, 
and  upon  industry  and  society.  These  are  Doro- 
LASS's  narrative,  Olmstkad’s  Sm- hoard  Slave 
SlaU$,  aud  Mrs.  IStowb’s  i'nele  Tom' a Cabin. 
Careful  study  of  these  reveals  the  nature  of  the 
malign  power  with  which  good  men  at  the  .South 
as  elsewhere  were  called  to  contend. 

Fhkouuck  Doi'oi.Ai«  was  bom  in  Talbot  County, 
Maryland,  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  years  ago.  Like 
all  slaves,  he  was  not  permitted  to  know  his  ago, 
but  he  supposes,  from  the  conversations  of  his 
master  which  he  overheard,  that  he  was  about 
seventeen  years  old  in  1885.  His  master  was 
probably  his  father,  and  he  was  at  different  times 
a field  hand  and  hired  out  to  mechanical  work  in 
town.  He  was  partially  taught  to  read  by  a kind 
mistress,  whose  husband  “ stopped  the  nonsense” 
as  soon  as  he  knew  it,  and  he  taught  himself  by 
stealth  to  write.  He  was  undoubtedly  a very 
clever  boy,  and  it  was  perhaps  an  instinctive  ap- 
prehension that  his  cleverness  might  make  his 
fellow-slaves  troublesome  which  caused  him  to 
be  frightfully  flowed  and  abused  in  the  hope  of 
breaking  his  spirit.  Fortunately  the  savage  treau 
ment  stimulated  rather  than  sulxlued  his  man- 
hood, and  when  living  near  Baltimore  in  1835 
he  organized  a party  of  his  comrades  to  attempt 
to  escape.  The  scheme  was  betrayed,  and  he 
expected  to  be  sent  to  Alabama ; but  tliis  doom 
was  averted,  and,  waiting  patiently  a little  while, 
on  the  8d  of  September,  1838,  he  quietly  left  Bal- 
timore by  a railroad  train,  and  soon  after  reach- 
ed New  York,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

He  was  working  in  a ship-yai-d  at  the  time,  and 
obwrving  a sympathy  for  his  race  among  the 
sailors,  he  thought  that  he  could  disguise  him- 
self as  a sailor  and  so  escape.  He  had  caught 
the  air  and  the  vocabulary  of  sailors,  and  care- 
fully dressing  himself  and  carrying  a “ protec- 
tion," which  he  does  not  say  how  he  procured, 
and  knowing  that  if  licoffereil  to  buy  a ticket  he 
would  be  exposed  to  a searching  examination,  he 
jump^  on  the  train  after  it  was  in  motion.  Tlie 
disguise  was  so  good  that  men  who  knew  him 
did  not  recognize  him.  The  conductor,  passing 
through  the  cars,  asked  for  his  free  papers,  and 
Docolass,  with  a sailor’s  air,  showed  his  protec- 
tion, and  said  that  he  did  not  carry  his  paivers  to 
sea,  from  which  he  had  just  returned.  .So  the 
slave  became  a freeman,  and  the  most  powerful 
witness  against  the  woes  of  the  house  of  liondagc 
found  his  tongue. 

In  1841,  at  an  antislavcry  convention  at  Nan- 
tucket, Mr.  Garrison  first  sjiw  Mr.  Dot'oi.AS.s,  w ho 
had  vaguely  heard  of  the  abolitionists,  and  wa.s 
curious  to  know  what  they  pro(H>sed  to  do.  He 
was  persuaded  to  addrcs.s  the  conventitm,  and 
after  apologizing  for  hi.s  ignorance,  the  slave  of 
three  years  before  spoke  with  such  force  and 
eloquence  that  Mr.  Garrison  said  that  he  had 
never  hated  slavery  so  intensely  a.s  at  that  mo- 
ment. From  that  time  Mr.  Doi'gla.ss  wa.s  one  of 
the  moat  popular  and  powerful  of  the  antislavcry 
oratora,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  arousing  pub- 
lic sentiment,  that  the  lil>erty  which  he  had  gain- 
ed for  himself  might  be  secured  for  his  fellow- 
victims  of  slavery.  He  shared  the  fate  of  all  the 
antislavery  pioneers.  He  was  denounced,  mobbed, 
and  pursued,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  a liv- 
ing example  of  the  abuses  of  his  race  seemed  to 
give  peculiar  malignity  to  the  hatred  with  which 


he  was  regarded.  If  such  men  were  slaves,  how 
unspeakable  was  the  wrung  of  slavery  to  human- 
ity \ Isaiah  Kynpehs,  who  says  in  a recent  state- 
ment tiiat  he  “got  mad  with  Garrlson  because 
he  was  an  infidel,"  replied  to  a speaker  in  one  of 
the  antislavery  meetings  who  cited  Doiolaks  as 
evidence  of  the  tsjuality  of  the  races,  “Tliat 
won’t  do;  he  is  lialf  white,  aud  that  accounts  for 
him."  “Oh,"  retorted  Bot'oLAss,  “then  I am 
only  your  half-brother,"  which.  Captain  Rvsukrs 
adds,  was  “ as  good  a sliot  as  ever  1 got  in  my 
life." 

In  later  years  Mr.  Don:i.Ass  has  been  an  editor, 
a popular  lyceum  lecturer,  and  a devoted  R*‘pub- 
licaii  orator.  He  was  a Republican  Presidential 
Elector  in  New  York,  and  he  lias  been  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  addre.s.s,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  at  the  late  Colored  Con- 
vention, wa.s  the  wisest  word  that  has  been  spok- 
en for  his  race  for  many  a year.  He  is  still  a 
Republican,  but  he  exliuits  his  brethren  to  sub- 
ordinate party  attaciiment  to  tlieir  own  welfare. 
M r.  Doi'oi.  ASS  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
in  the  country,  and  no  American  career  has  had 
more  retnarkalilc  aud  suggestive  vicissitudes  than 
his.  Gkouux  Wiluam  Ccrtis. 


THE  EVACUATION,  1783. 

No  part  of  the  country  suffered  as  did  New 
York  from  the  pains  of  the  Revolution.  More 
than  half  its  territory — and  that  the  most  popu- 
lous and  important — lay  for  seven  years  in  the 
power  of  tlie  invader.  It  could  have  neither  pri- 
vateers nor  trade.  It  had  no  sea-ltoard.  lu 
fine  river  and  harbor  were  used  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Of  its  remaining  tcnilory  the  larger  part 
was  in  the  very  track  of  the  war.  The  savage 
inroad  of  Bi'Iiuoyne  from  the  north  left  every- 
where traces  of  desolation.  The  merciless  Clin- 
ton covered  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  with  tlie 
proofs  of  his  barbarity.  Towns,  villages,  and 
fanus  he  laid  in  ruins.  But  even  all  this  might 
have  been  borne  had  not  our  distracted  State 
been  tlireatened  and  harried  along  its  borders  by 
the  constant  invasions  of  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
interior  by  the  [dots  and  turiiulenee  of  the  Tories. 
It  is  wonderful  that  Governor  Clinton  and  his 
almost  fugitive  lo^gislature  were  able  to  maintain 
its  indejiendence,  eullcet  their  taxes,  aud  contrib- 
ute so  large  a sliarc  of  men,  arras,  and  money  to 
the  Coiitiiiental  armies.  Clinton,  the  Livinu- 
STONS,  WlLLKtT,  SCHCYLKR,  McDoL'UAL,  VaRICK, 
Rikiskvklt,  Platt,  and,  above  all,  a patient,  cou- 
ragciius  people,  carried  New  York  through  seven 
years  of  pains  and  sorrows  sucli  as  few  commu- 
nities ever  bore. 

And  now  suddenly  had  come  the  almost  un- 
looked-for liberation.  The  invaders,  liealen,  were 
about  to  escape  sullenly  from  the  fallen  city.  It 
was  once  more  free.  For  the  first  lime  in  seven 
years  of  captivity  New  York  Island,  Staten  Island, 
aud  Lung  Island  were  to  hear  the  notes  of  their 
national  music,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  peace. 

Here,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1783,  was  per- 
formed tlie  last  act  of  the  war  of  liberation.  The 
people  of  New  York  took  possession  of  their  me- 
ti-o|^is.  For  seven  years  of  expectation,  doubt, 
fear,  or  exultation  Washinuton  had  never  ceased 
to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  city  from  which 
he  bad  fled  in  1776  a beaten  general.  He  bad 
hoped  to  snatch  it  away  from  tlie  foe  by  some 
swift  strategy  or  bold  attack.  He  liad  won  it 
at  last  in  Virginia,  and  now  was  to  enter  it  in 
peace.  The  day,  the  scene,  rise  upon  us  at  its 
hundredth  anniversary.  In  the  morning  of  the 
25th  a detachment  of  the  American  army  had 
marehed  from  Harlem  os  far  as  Grand  Street; 
the  English  troops  retired  at  their  approach.  The 
Americans  took  possession  of  the  forts,  lines,  in- 
trcnchnients,  so  long  held  by  their  foes.  The 
English  and  the  Tory  exiles  moved  slowly  down 
to  the  Battery,  and  embarked  in  the  great  fleet  of 
war-ships  and  transports  that  filled  the  bay.  Re- 
luctant, sad,  tliey  passed  through  the  ruin^  city, 
symbols  of  a dying  past,  adherents  of  a political 
crecil  long  since  banished  from  among  men. 

But  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  all  was  ex- 
ultation and  ho|x‘.  Escorted  by  the  Westchester 
Light  Guards,  and  followed  by  a crowd  of  citizens 
and  patriot  exiles  retuniing  joyfully  to  their 
homes,  two  eminent  men  i^e  down  together 
from  Harlem  to  the  city.  One  was  Washington, 
pale,  care-worn,  exultant,  full  of  ho|K-,  and  one 
Governor  Gkorok  Clinton,  active,  brave,  sincere, 
the  war-Governor  of  New  York.  They  were  both 
on  horseback,  of  fine  apjiearance  and  striking 
carriage.  Both  were  sincere  friends  of  tlie  [wo- 
ple,  possessed  of  the  very  spirit  of  reform.  To 
Clinton  New  York  owes  its  common  schools  aud 
its  general  education ; to  Washington  its  freedom 
to  follow  knowledge.  They  rode  together  on  that 
auspicious  day  along  Bowery  Road,  down  Queen, 
or  what  is  now  Pearl  Street,  through  Wall  to 
Broadway,  amidst  a crowd  of  rejoicing  citizens, 
and  saw  for  the  first  lime  in  seven  years  the  fair 
j city  of  ilieir  love.  But  wliat  a change ! They 
; came  to  a city  of  ruins.  How  had  not  New  York 
I siiffertsl  ? It  was  a picture  of  despair,  lightened 
only  by  tlie  new  era  of  lio|)e. 

In  the  evening  tliere  was  a meniorablc  dinner 
at  Fi-amices’  Tavern,  on  tlie  comer  of  Broad  and 
Pearl  slrcels.  The  room  is  still  shown,  almost 
unchanged,  where  WasiiiNaTON,  Cli.nton,  and  tlie 
lieroes  of  New  York  met  at  this  triumphal  ban- 
quet. Its  fare  was  solid  and  plain.  Toasts  were 
pledged  to  all  who  had  aided  the  cause  of  free- 
dom— the  French  King,  the  United  Netherlands, 
the  Northern  powers.  With  one  heart  they  ex- 
claimed: “May  America  be  the  asylum  to  the 
persecuted  of  the  earth!"  “May  the  remem- 
brance of  this  day  be  a lesson  to  princes !”  “ The 
memory  of  the  lieroes  who  have  fallen  for  our 
freedom."  All  was  excitement  and  hope.  A dis- 
play of  fire-works  was  given  a few  days  later.  Of 
the  touching  traits  of  the  festal  season  were  the 
congratulations  (November  29)  offered  to  Wash- 
tNUTON  aud  Clinton  by  the  exiled  patriots,  and 


their  replies.  “ May  the  tranquillity  of  your  city 
be  perpetual !"  wrote  W ashinoton  ; “ may  the  min 
lie  repaired  !”  “To  your  sufferings,  and  the  in- 
vincible spirit  with  which  they  were  suraiount- 
ed,"  wrote  Clinton,  “ I have  been  witness." 

The  25tli  of  November  was  lung  the  great  day 
of  New  York.  Lambkkt,  who  laiidcil  here  in  I8o7, 
describes  it  in  its  early  artlor.  The  military  as- 
sembled, the  people  came  out  in  crowds.  The 
Continentals,  in  buff  and  blue,  ucu>d  again  the 
scenes  of  the  evacuation ; they  took  possession 
of  tlie  uliandoneil  forts,  and  tiiarcheil  in  triunipli 
to  the  Buttery.  Slowly  the  observance  die<i  away. 
Yet  it  is  the  celebration  of  the  new  birtliday  of 
New  York.  No  Stale  had  suffered  S4i  much  from 
tlie  terrors  of  war,  none  (iroliied  so  largely  from 
their  results.  The  city  sprang  u|>  at  oik-c  from 
its  ruins  to  become  the  melro]iolis  of  the  conti- 
nent. Its  people  were  full  of  energy  and  hope,  its 
wharves  were  hid  in  a forest  of  masts,  its  streets 
were  gay  with  traile.  In  the  seventeen  years 
from  the  evaemitioii  to  18ihi  its  ]K<|iiilaliun  ro.se 
from  20,000  to  6O,O00 — a threefold  increase;  it 
passed  on  liefore  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  We.st.  It  is  well  for 
New  York  to  celebrate  yearly  the  birth  of  its  free- 
dom with  glad  rejoicings,  and  renieiiibcr  witli  ten- 
der gratitude  the  brave  and  honest  souls  who  in 
their  sufferings  laid  the  foundations  of  its  pixis- 
perity.  ELuic.Nt:  Lawr»;nce. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  a person  of  in- 
ventive genius  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
needs  of  oarsmen  without  pruilucing  a new  kind 
of  rowlock.  His  invention  is  a contrivaiiec  con- 
sisting of  a combination  of  mirrora  fastened  U>  a 
light  cap,  for  enabling  an  oarsman  to  see  over  the 
Ikiw  of  his  shell  without  tiiriiing  his  head.  Thus, 
by  wearing  one  of  them,  Courtney  could  see  the 
finish  of  a race  in  whicli  he  was  a coutcsUiit. 

On  a first  night  at  a West  End  (London)  thea- 
tre, just  after  one  of  the  actres.-ies  liiid  disclosed 
herself  amid  appropriate  surroundings,  and  soft- 
ly breathed,  “ How  lovely  is  the  night,  and  the 
solemn  calm  that  prevails  !’’  there  was  a tremen- 
dous crash  of  falling  scenery,  and  the  maiden  was 
frightened  nearly  to  death.  Concerning  tlie  in- 
cident, the  Court  Journal  observes : “ There  is  a 
great  deal  of  this  tumbling  almut  of  property  and 
scenery  of  late.  When  some  fair  being  is  knock- 
ed out  of  her  being,  the  Lord  Chamlxrlaiu  will 
see  to  tlie  fixings.” 

A Chinese  restaurant  has  been  opened  in  Par- 
is in  which  patrons  may  be  served  with  such 
Oriental  delicacies  as  bird’s-nesi  soup,  smoked 
sharks’  fins,  dried  cuttle-fish,  salted  rat,  and  eggs 
that  have  been  purposely  kept  till  they  have 
come  opaque  and  unsuitable  for  halchiug  pur- 
poses. It  is  said  that  the  last-uamed  dish  requires 
that  the  eggs  shall  be  covered  with  a mixture  of 
cinders,  chalk,  lye,  soda,  powdered  licorice  root, 
and  oil,  and  left  by  themselves  for  several  mouths. 
The  edible  bird’s-ncsis  arc  built  by  a species  of 
swallow'.  They  arc  boiled  in  chicken  broth  or  in 
milk  of  almonds.  The  experiment  of  the  Chinese 
restaurateur  is  iu  its  beginuing  as  yet. 

Ill  Pennsylvania  a skull  has  been  unearthed 
which  measures  forty  indies  in  circumference  at 
the  forehead.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  man 
died  on  the  morning  following  his  celebration  of 
a Democratic  victoi7  at  the  polls. 

The  preponderance  of  spinsters  in  Boston  re- 
ceives a noteworthy  illustration  in  the  fact  that 
when  a cat  show  aud  a cbrysantheimim  show 
were  held  recently  iu  neighboring  halls  there,  the 
receipts  from  the  cat  show  excc^ed  those  from 
the  show  of  flowers  by  some  seventy -five  dollars. 

Nothing  came  of  the  plot  to  tar  and  feather 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  wliile  he  was  attend- 
ing a meeting  of  the  University  Philosophical  So- 
ciety at  Trinity  College.  Maybe  the  plotters  were 
plarated  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  let  it  be 
the  last  time  lie  would  attend  a philosophical  so- 
ciety meeting. 

In  a Boston  lionseliold  was  a cat  named  Bi- 
anca. The  pet  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  yard. 
Over  its  grave  was  placed  a slab,  on  which  the 
eldest  child  had  printed  the  deceased  creature’s 
uame,  “ Beeyaiiker." 

“ They  are  not  wanted  any  more,"  said  a po- 
liceman in  the  Tombs,  as  one  hundred  and  ten 
men  were  sentenceil  as  vagrants  for  terms  vary- 
ing from  three  to  six  months;  “they  had  a soft 
time  for  thirty  days  before  election,  and  will  have 
a hard  time  for  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days."  The  experience  of  these  citizens,  and  of 
tliose  who  have  flocked  to  Washington  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  offices  which  the  Democratic 
Congressmen  have  to  dispense,  shows  how  im- 
prudent it  is  to  resolve  to  live  liy  politics  witii 
nothing  to  fall  back  on. 

llaiiuibal  Hamlin  was  never  known  to  wear  an 
overcoat.  Nor  was  he  ever  known  to  wear  that 
anxious,  “ Am  I getting  the  piieuniotiia  !*’*  look 
of  the  orcrcoatless  dudes  of  this  wind-swept  me- 
tropolis. 

Some  of  the  most  characteristic  stories  of 
stearoixiat  travel  on  tlie  great  Western  rivers 
are  associated  w ith  the  bar-rooms  of  the  immense 
craft  that  ply  on  those  waters.  In  almost  every 
instance,  perhaps,  tlier  have  passed  through  the 
process  of  amplification  iu  the  fancy  of  the 
successive  narrators,  but  there  has  been  usually 
something  more  in  the  way  of  foundation  than 
a mere  suggestion.  The  movement  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  little  time  for  the  abol- 
ishing of  bars  on  the  Mississippi  aud  Ohio  river 


boats  promises  to  do  away  with  liquor-selling  on 
all  the  boats  of  those  waters.  This  is  a reform 
of  greater  dimensions  than  would  be  that  of  shut- 
ting up  the  closets  in  which  liquor  is  sold  on  the 
stcaiiilxiats  of  the  Sound  and  the  North  River. 
The  rea.soii  for  the  abolition  of  the  bars  on  the 
Western  lioats  seems  to  be  mercenary,  the  own- 
ers believing  that  the  room  devoted  to  their  liq- 
uor trade  will  fa;  more  valuable  If  occupied  iu 
other  ways. 

A farmers’  congress  is  to  be  held  next  month 
in  Kentucky,  and  soiiieliody  asks  why  the  law- 
yers of  the  country  don’t  hold  a congress  some- 
where. Blcss  you,  they  do ; at  Washington,  in 
tlic  Capitol,  every  winter. 

Two  iiiissionarv  men  of  tlie  sect  known  as 
I’lymoiitli  Brethren  were  travelling  in  Persia, 
partly  for  business  and  partly  for  pleasure.  In 
the  course  of  their  journeying  they  converted  a 
licautiful  Armenian  widow.  Hunuinity  forbade 
that  they  should  leave  her  to  the  |>ersecution8  of 
her  heathen  relations,  and  propriety  forbade  lliem 
to  travel  about  with  their  convert.  So  it  was 
agreed  lietween  the  niissioiiaries  that  they  should 
cast  lots  to  see  which  of  them  should  marry  her. 
This  part  of  the  proceedings,  by-tlie-way,  is  prob- 
ably  what  recommended  ilic  story  to  i!ie  Ismdon 
Ufe,  in  which  paper  it  apjicars.  Welt,  the  one 
to  whom  the  lot  fell  promptly  married  the  wid- 
ow, and  he  lived  happily  with  her  until  she  died. 
The  fortunate  iiiissionarv  was  Isird  Congleton, 
whose  death  was  ict'ently  announced. 

When  the  future  tabulator  of  fads  puls  it 
down  that  in  tlie  w inter  of  1883  the  o|)era  sing- 
ers in  New  York  prodi)ct*d  a macaroni  famine, 
the  question  a-s  to  where  Italian  opera  has  rc- 
L-eived  the  most  encoui-agemcnl  can  be  settled  by 
reference  to  statistics  as  often  as  it  arises. 

An  east-side  (Chinese  lauiidrvman  of  the  name 
of  Sam  Cliiii  had  his  name  anglicized  before  put- 
ting it  on  his  sign.  It  now  appears  us  iiain  Jaw. 

All  old  lady  from  the  country  sat  all  the  after- 
noon recently  in  the  new  Senalc-chainber,  in  Alba- 
ny, listening  to  tlie  argiinients  of  a distinguished 
lawyer  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  industri- 
ousiy  knitting.  As  she  was  departing,  after  the 
court  had  adjourned,  she  said  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Capitol,  “The  man  that  delivei-ed  the 
comic  lecter  was  pooty  fair,  but  I’ve  beam  better." 

Of  the  painting  which  the  Queen  has  command- 
ed an  Engli.sh  artist  to  execuu;,  a large  picture 
re|)resentiug  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  “ as  seen 
from  the  [losiiiun  where  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
was  witli  his  regiment  of  Guards,  Mr.  Labouchere 
writes : " It  will,  I prerfume,  be  a com|wnion  pic- 
ture to  the  well-known  work  of  art  entitled  * Lon- 
don m a Fog.’ " 

It  is  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  government 
secret  service  that  every  man  in  the  United 
States  who  is  known  ever  to  have  been  en^ged 
in  counterfeiting  Federal  money  or  securities  is 
so  closely  watched  by  detectives  that  he  can  not 
work  in  connection  with  other  counterfeiters 
without  detection.  This  claim  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  when  city  detectives  were  recently 
detailed  to  watch  a suspected  gang  of  counter- 
feiters they  found  the  criminals  already  closely 
"shadowed"  by  secret  service  men.  The  re- 
quirements of  successful  counterfeiting  are  in 
this  age  such  that  one  man  working  alone  can 
accomplish  nothing. 

“ Quaker  Indians”  is  the  Colorado  name  for 
the  Moqnis — an  inoffensive  tribe,  some  of  whom 
are  held  as  slaves  by  the  Navajoes. 
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TWO  MOTHERS. 

A .MOTHE*  whope  pale  face  was  worn  with  weeping 
Gazed  with  sad  eyes  upon  her  only  child, 

A lovely  girl  who,  though  the  duath-aleep  aleeping. 
As  if  of  hca.'en  dreaming,  softly  smiled. 

And  “Must  I part,  beloved,  from  thee  forever?" 

She  cried,  in  anguish,  as  she  bent  to  kiss 
The  smiling  mouth.  “ Ah  1 woe  is  me,  there  never 
In  all  the  world  was  grief  as  great  as  this." 

Sp.Tke  then  another  mother:  “There  is  sorrow 
Which  makes  thine  gladness;  sorrow  so  unhlest 
That  it  sees  naught  but  waking  every  morrow 
With  the  old  pain,  from  sleep  that  brought  no  rest; 
Sorrow  that  deems  thy  grief  a blessing,  kuowiug 
That  she  thus  lost  to  thee  is  glorified ; 

Sorrow  that  sobs— the  while  no  tears  are  flowing— 

* Would  that,  like  thine,  my  only  child  had  died !’  ” 

MaBOARET  EvTINOIf. 


A NERVOUS  LADY  AT  HEIDELBERG. 

Bv  VIRGINIA  WL  JOHNSON. 

L-THE  ADVENTURES  OP  A NIGHT. 

The  Frankfort  train  reached  Heidelberg  at  five 
o'clock  on  a July  afternoon,  and  two  ladies  de- 
scended— the  eMer  timorous  and  suspicious  of 
railway  officials;  the  younger  confident,  eager, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm.  A carriage  soon  bore 
them  away  from  the  depot  and  suburb  of  modern 
aspect,  along  the  Anlage,  damp  with  recent  heavy 
rains,  toward  the  town. 

“These  villas  and  gardens  resemble  any  Amer- 
ican city — Buffalo,  for  example,"  quoth  tlie  Nerv- 
ous Lajy. 

“ Buffalo !”  echoed  her  niece  Margaret,  in  the 
scornful  accents  of  Young  America.  “ The  idea, 
aunty,  of  comparing  beautiful  old  Heidelberg  on 
the  Neckar  with  one  of  our  towns !” 

“ Buffalo  is  more  accessible,  certainly,  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  the  comparison  is  just  to  our 
towns;  for  I should  judge  by  the  evil  odoi-s  here 
that  the  Electore  Palatine  and  their  succe.ssors 
have  devoted  less  time  to  sewerage  than  to  hair- 
splitting over  religions,”  retorted  the  Nervous 
Lady,  with  a droll  twist  to  her  thin,  mobile  face. 

Niece  Margaret  sighed  profoundly,  and  gazed 
at  the  tree-tops.  She  declined  to  bring  herself 
down  to  the  level  of  such  arguments.  Niece  .Mar- 
garet was  a dignified  young  woman  of  twenty-five, 
with  a white  intellectual  brow,  a pair  of  clear 
gray  eyes,  a firm  mouth,  and  money  in  her  own 
right.  In  travel  she  was  the  layer  of  cotton-w(xjl 
to  which  a certain  Madame  De  Stuel  has  compared 
the  feminine  element  in  society,  and  the  Nervous 
Lady  expended  her  whims  on  this  safe  elastic 
resistance  of  a calm  temperament. 

“ I am  always  afraid  of  my  life  in  a carriage,” 
resumed  the  latter,  after  a moment  of  silence. 
“These  horses  appear  harmless,  however,  and 
they  eat  black  bread,  I am  told.  Why,  Mi’s. 
Thorpe’s  boy  is  studying  at  Lcipsic  or  Heidel- 
berg." 

Down  came  Niece  Margaret’s  gaze  from  the 
tree-tops  to  the  depths  of  the  carriage,  where  she 
discovered  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  strap  of 
her  shawl-case. 

“ He  is  at  Heidelberg,  studying  medicine,”  she 
said,  quietly. 

“ Dear  me,  how  time  flies !”  sighed  the  Nerv- 
ous Lady.  “I  am  actually  an  old  woman.  I re- 
member Willie  Thorpe,  in  a jacket,  firing  a Fourth- 
of-July  cannon,  and  breaking  my  parlor  windows. 
He  was  a handsome  rascal,  and  made  a polite 
apology  for  having  frightened  me  into  a fainting 
fit.  Now  he  is  a German  philosopher,  I suppose, 
and  would  not  recognize  us,  with  Ids  meerschaum 
pipe  and  beer  tankards.” 

“ No,"  assented  Margaret,  gravely. 

The  carriage  paused  in  a narrow,  crooked  street 
of  the  old  town,  paved  with  round  cobble-stones, 
and  the  Nervous  Lady,  entering  a low  massive 
door,  was  conducted  to  her  destination. 

The  educational  peu»iou  belongs  to  Germany. 
As  a rule,  it  is  dingy,  lugubrious,  and  barren ; its 
pervading  odor  is  a faint  suggestivene.ss  of  black- 
board and  pencils,  mingled  with  boys’  boots, 
woollen  garments  consigned  to  a camphorated 
seclusion  at  times,  and  wet  umbrellas.  English 
comfort  and  American  cookery  are  frequently 
the  baits  which  gild  its  austere  simplicity.  Niece 
Margaret  had  selected  an  educational  pension  at 
Heidelberg  as  a suitable  haven,  keeping  her  true 
motive  in  the  background,  and  assuring  her  de- 
luded relative  that  all  the  world  flocketl  to  this 
popular  establishment. 

The  Nervous  Lady  found  herself  in  an  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  mantled  with  green  vines 
suggestive  of  spiders  and  earwigs,  and  with  a 
neglected  garden  in  the  rear.  The  wide  stone  cor- 
ridor, adorned  with  angular  portraits  of  a green- 
ish hue,  after  Holbein,  was  redolent  of  greasy 
soup  and  kerosene  oil  at  this  season  of  year,  with 
hints  of  wintry  draughts  and  diphtheria.  The 
chambers,  large  and  lofty,  were  oddly  shaped,  as 
if  originally  they  had  intended  to  be  square,  or 
oblong,  but’ had  been  moulded  into  their  present 
dimensions  at  a moment  of  indecision.  There 
was  something  rambling  and  disconnected  about 
the  house,  which  terrified  and  fascinated  our 
travellers.  The  landlady  was  vague  in  manner, 
swerving  aside  instinctively  from  a decisive  af- 
firmation or  negation,  and  vanished  into  by-ways 
continually,  as  if  searching  for  a lost  article  never 
found ; the  menials  were  limp  and  indifferent. 

Two  hours  later  the  Nervous  Lady  stood  at  her 
•window,  her  countenance  reflecting  many  emo- 
tions. She  had  dined  in  an  apartment  like  the 
refectory  of  a c-onvent ; the  viands  had  proved 
inferior,  and  had  been  served  in  eccentric  com- 
binutions  wholly  new  to  her  experience.  The 
company,  chiefly  ladies  from  English  rural  dis- 
tricts and  i^eotland,  had  adhered  to  the  cusUmi 
of  drc.>siug  for  dinner,  appearing  in  silk  attire, 
with  those  long  and  drasTi  ,ied  trains,  like  the  tail 
of  a kite,  peculiar  to  feminine  fashions  in  the 
British  l.-.les,  and  usually  accompanied  by  caps, 
and  while  lace  cufla  made  by  the  wearer. 


Outside  the  window,  life  manifested  its  many 
phases.  The  Heidelberg  students  were  abroad  at 
this  sunset  hour.  Here  a group  wearing  caps  of 
a mtistard-yellow  tint  linked  arms  affectionately, 
whips  and  canes  taking,  naturally  in  time  of  peace, 
the  attitude  of  fencing.  There  a blonde  and  a 
brunette  youth,  in  blue  caps  of  the  Polish  aris- 
I tocracy,  lounged  in  an  open  landau,  gazing  super- 
ciliously at  pedestrians.  A pair  with  military 
bearing  doffed  their  white  turbans  to  a professor. 
A lofty  and  cynical  hero,  with  a broken  nose,  and 
gold-embroidered  head-covering  the  size  of  a sau- 
cer tilted  over  one  eye,  stalked  alone.  A boy  in 
a green  cap,  with  the  face  of  a cherub,  perched 
a tinted  eyeglass  on  his  pretty  nose  to  ogle  Mar- 
garet. 

In  an  adjacent  garden  two  students  occupied  a 
summer-house  draped  with  vines.  Both  were 
stout,  of  heavy  aspect,  and  wore  those  patches  of 
white  plaster  on  cheek  and  chin  denoting  re- 
cent duels,  the  scars  of  which  might  serve  as  a 
badge  of  bravery  in  after-life,  but  which  impart- 
ed, for  the  time  being,  the  aspect  of  sailors  on 
shore. 

“They  are  drinking  bi’andy  in  wine-glas.ses, 
and  then  a horrible  black  beer,”  cried  the  Nerv- 
ous Lady.  “ Oh,  where  are  their  mothers  ?" 

“ Prince  von  Bismarck  was  one  of  the  maddest 
of  the  Heidelberg  students,  I believe ; hence  their 
license,”  said  Margaret,  smiling.  “ However,  the 
German  government  is  about  to  interfere  with 
duelling  and  other  irregularities  in  the  universi- 
ties.” 

“ It  is  time.  I wonder  how  many  drunken 
ruffians  emerge  into  the  world  to  one  scholar  who 
has  sown  his  wild  oats  here  ?” 

“ Nonsense, aunt!”  .said  Margaret,  sharply.  Her 
usually  calm  gray  eye  flashed,  and  the  color  man- 
tled her  cheek. 

“ I have  a right  to  my  opinion,”  pursued  tlie 
Nervous  Lady. 

At  this  moment  the  setting  sun  separated  the 
heavy  clouds  on  the  horizon,  and  the  castle  ap- 
peared spanned  by  a glittering  rainbow.  The 
distant  valleys  were  still  veiled  in  dissolving 
mist,  the  i-oofs  and  gables  of  the  ancient  town 
glowe<l  in  the  warm  light,  and  the  rainlmw  slant- 
ed across  tlie  majestic  ruin  on  the  hill-side  as 
memory  may  linger  about  the  terrace  of  the  Fred- 
eric building  or  the  ivy-mantled  bastions  of  the 
time  of  Elizal)eth  Stuart. 

The  Nervous  Lady  prepared  to  retire  at  an 
early  hour.  She  dismissed  Margaret,  after  as- 
suring herself  that  she  knew  the  exact  locality 
of  the  latter’s  room,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tortuous  corridor.  Scarcely  had  she  done  so 
when  she  remembered  that  her  chloral  pearls 
were  in  the  pocket  of  a certain  black  bag  borne 
away  by  her  niece. 

“ I sliall  not  re(|uire  the  bag  to-night,”  she  so- 
liloquized, ignorant  of  all  the  adventures  which 
would  hinge  on  the  trifling  circumstance. 

Insomnia  had  presided  at  the  cradle  of  the 
Nervous  Liidy,  and  accompanied  her  through  life. 
Her  later  years,  otherwise  prosperous,  were  re- 
markable only  for  the  localities  and  nights  dur- 
ing which  she  had  slept.  In  travel,  London, 
Paris,  and  Venice  were  cities  cherished  by  her 
with  peculiar  tenderness.  Why?  “ I slept  sound- 
ly in  each  from  eleven  o’clock  until  five,”  she  in- 
variably explained,  with  a certain  wiry  gayety 
peculiar  to  her. 

The  clock  struck  ten  as  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  stony  pillow  of  the  educational  pension.  The 
first  train  quitted  the  Heidelberg  depot  for  Wurz- 
burg, and  rushed  through  the  town  like  a shriek- 
ing demon,  vanishing  in  a distant  tunnel  with  a 
prolonged  howd.  At  the  same  moment  the  con- 
vivial songs  of  a party  of  students  became  audi- 
ble in  a neighboring  garden,  mingled  with  the 
click  of  billiard  balls  and  the  report  of  pistols  in 
a shooting-gallery.  Scarcely  had  the  Nervous 
Lady  accustomed  her  ear  to  these  sounds  when 
the  pension  awoke  to  simultaneous  melody.  The 
young  English  lady  in  the  next  room  began  to 
warble  sentimental  ballads ; the  youth  attending 
lectures  launched  himself  on  the  “ Beautiful  Blue 
Danube”  with  the  aid  of  the  tinkling  instrument 
of  the  salon  ; while  the  classical  musician  below- 
stairs  commenced  a sonata.  The  Nervous  Lady 
thus  found  licrself  between  a cross-fire  of  music 
on  either  side,  and  with  Beethoven  rising  through 
the  floor,  thus  producing  excruciating  discord. 
She  bounded  into  an  upright  position,  and  re- 
moved her  night-cap.  “Oh,  why  was  tlie  piano 
ever  invented  ?”  she  groaned.  “ I am  confident 
the  first  piano-maker  is  meeting  with  a just  retri- 
bution— soqiewhere.  I wonder  what  Margaret  is 
alwut  ? Surely  nobody  but  a deaf-mute  sleeps  at 
Heidelberg.” 

Niece  Margaret  was  seated  before  her  writing- 
desk,  and  the  music  did  not  disturb  her.  “ My 
old  friend  Willie,”  she  begun,  at  the  head  of  a 
sheet,  then  blushed,  paused,  and  tore  the  page 
in  fiiigmcnts.  “Dear  .Mr.  Thorpe,”  she  recom- 
menceti,  “have  you  forgotten  your  school-mate 
and  playfellow,  Margaret  Ckioke  V” 

Margaret’s  letter  was  destined  never  to  be  com- 
pleted. Eleven  o’clock  tolled  solemnly  from  a 
church  tower.  The  Blue  Danube  ceased  abrupt- 
ly, the  songs  languished,  the  sonata  bclow-stairs 
grew  more  muffled  and  distant.  Outside,  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol  became  intermittent,  while  the 
click  of  billiard-balls  and  the  mirth  of  the  stu- 
dents increased.  The  second  train,  emei'ging  from 
the  tunnel,  swooped  down  uptiii  the  town  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  in  twain  the  very 
chamlier  of  the  Nervous  Lady.  Twelve  o’clock 
struck.  The  audience  of  a theatre  dispersing 
pa.'ised  beneath  the  window  with  heavy  tramp  of 
feel  and  laughter.  One  o’cloi’k  was  announced 
from  the  belfry.  The  students  emerged  from 
the  garden,  with  gibes  and  jesus,  piercing  whis- 
tles to  attendant  dogs,  disputes  in  loud  and  thick- 
ened utterance. 

“ They  must  be  tipsy,”  thought  the  Nervous 
Lady,  acutely  wakeful,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ceiling,  where  the  street  lamp  made  bars  of  light. 


Then  she  experienced  a stab  of  pain  in  her  side. 
“ Pleurisy  or  pneumonia,”  she  said,  and  rose  in 
search  of  remedies.  She  found  a box  of  licorice 
drops,  and  ate  one.  Everything  was  in  the  miss- 
ing black  bag.  Perhaps  the  pain  was  not  pneu- 
monia, but  the  hard  textui-e  of  the  mattress.  Re- 
assured, she  returned  to  her  pillow,  and  fell  asleep, 
although  she  would  have  taken  oath  in  any  court 
of  justice  that  she  had  not  even  “ lost  herself.” 

Two  o’clock  sounded,  and  the  strokes  beat  on 
her  startled  brain.  Then  it  was  that  the  third 
train  of  the  night  approached  slowly  with  heavy 
rumbling  movement,  paused,  backed,  puffed  spas- 
modically, and  entered  the  depot.  The  Nervous 
Lady’s  last  remnant  of  composure  vanished  with 
this  train.  Her  teeth  chattered,  her  head  whirl- 
ed, she  even  wept  with  rage  and  weariness.  Hal  f 
the  maledictions  she  wished  on  the  heads  of  the 
community  about  her,  if  fulfilled,  would  have 
swept  the  university  town  from  its  foundations. 
Grimly  she  lighted  a candle,  wrapped  herself  in 
a dressing-gown,  and  issued  forth  on  the  tortuous 
corridor  in  search  of  Niece  Margaret  and  the 
black  bag.  At  the  threshold  she  made  her  first 
blunder ; she  turned  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the 
right.  Arrived  at  Margaret’s  door,  as  she  sup- 
posed,she  knocked,  and  said.quaveringly,  through 
the  key-hole : “ Could  you  give  me  the  black  bag, 
dear  ? I have  not  slept  a wink  to-night.” 

A masculine  voice  growled  a sleepy  response. 

The  Nervous  Lady  fled  in  dismay.  Evidently 
she  had  knocked  at  the  wrong  door.  She  stum- 
bled down  several  steps,  vaguely  aware  that  the 
passage  narrowed,  and  turned  a sharp  angle  near 
a window.  A draught  of  night  wind  through  a 
broken  pane  of  this  casement  extinguished  the 
candle.  The  midnight  wanderer  stocKl  alone  in 
fearful  darkness.  Where  was  she?  How  could 
she  discover  her  own  room  again  ? Should  she 
scream,  and  alarm  the  whole  household  ? Instead 
she  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  laughed  weakly 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  situation.  The  educational 
/tension  was  a labyrinth.  She  would  nut  be  sur- 
prised if  a trap  opened  beneath  her  feet,  consigning 
her  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Vchmegericht,  or  the 
arms  of  an  Iron  Maiden.  She  found  a match  on 
the  candlestick ; it  refused  to  ignite.  A second, 
struck  against  the  wall,  flared  and  went  out. 
Chilled,  bewildered,  and  enraged,  she  groped  her 
way  back.  She  stumbled  up  several  steps  again, 
ran  against  an  open  door,  and  discerned  a faint 
ray  of  light.  Possibly  Margaret  was  coming  in 
search  of  her. 

The  light  proved  to  be  a night  taper  burning 
in  a chamber  of  which  the  door  also  was  open. 
A man  was  extended  across  the  threshold,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  face  covered  with  blood. 

“It’s  murder,”  gasped  the  Nervous  Lady,  and 
stood  still. 


A man  had  fallen  on  the  floor  with  blood  pour- 
ing from  a wound  in  the  cheek  and  chin  verging 
on  the  jugular  vein.  Such  was  the  startling  spec- 
tacle presented  to  her  eyes.  The  Nervous  Lady 
did  not  shriek  or  faint.  Nervous  ladies  seldom 
do  in  those  grave  emergencies  of  life  which  re- 
quire them  to  forget  themselves.  Incredible  and 
appalling  circumstance ! Instead  of  a bottle  of 
chloral  pearls  in  the  pocket  of  a black  bag,  she 
had  found  a fellow-creatui’e  bleeding  to  (leath. 
She  had  arisen  and  sought  this  stranger  in  re- 
sponse to  a mute  appeal  for  assistance,  instead  of 
obtaining  relief  for  her  own  petty  ailments.  She 
stepped  across  the  prostrate  form,  and  glanced 
about  the  room.  The  taper  burned  on  a table, 
but  no  watcher  had  guarded  the  feverish  slumber 
of  the  young  man.  He  was  alone.  Swiftly  the 
Nervous  Lady  gathered  the  pillows  from  the  bed, 
placed  them  on  the  floor,  and  raised  the  wounded 
liead.  The  man  groaned,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
again  closed  them.  His  new  friend  knelt  beside 
him,  coolly  and  firmly  re-adjusted  the  bandages, 
which  had  slipped  aside,  thus  occasioning  the 
hemorrhage,  and  restored  the  head  to  the  pillows 
as  if  she  had  served  as  hospital  nurse  instead  of 
swooning  at  the  sight  of  a penknife  wound  on 
the  finger  of  a comrade  in  girlhood. 

Her  next  move  was  not  less  collected.  She 
lighted  a lamp,  tofik  it  in  her  hand,  and  went  out 
on  the  landing.  The  fact  that  the  fingers  which 
grasped  the  lamp  were  stained  with  blood  did  not 
even  impress  her  as  ghastly.  A flight  of  stairs 
led  down  to  an  entrance  door.  Sfie  was  in  anoth- 
er house!  The  Nervous  Lady  winked  violently 
several  times,  but  did  not  permit  this  astonishing 
circumstance  to  di.sconcert  her.  In  the  tranquil 
clearness  of  her  mind  at  the  moment  she  remem- 
bered having  seen  from  her  window  a brass  plate 
inscribed  with  a doctor’s  name  on  an  opposite 
house.  She  found  it  the  most  natural  circum- 
stance in  the  world  to  seek  the  physician  in  her 
dressing-gown.  She  opened  the  street  door.  At 
last  the  town  was  hushed  in  slumber.  The  silence 
and  darkness  were  oppressive ; a damp  fragrance 
of  flowers  from  a neighboring  garden  reached  her. 
Such  sweet  flowers  are  placed  on  coffins,  she 
thought. 

A tall  form  approached  the  opposite  house, 
paused,  and  looked  at  her.  She  beckoned  ener- 
getically. A dignified  gentleman,  wearing  gold 
spectacles,  crossed  the  street. 

“ If  you  are  a Christian,  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  follow  me,”  said  the  Nervous  Lady. 

“ G«K)d !’’  replied  the  tall  gentleman. 

Soon  the  young  man  was  restored  to  bed,  stim- 
ulants and  restoratives  applied,  and  the  tall  gen- 
tleman surveyed  the  result  with  evident  satis- 
faction. 

^ “ You  are  the  doctor  opposite  ?”  inquired  the 
Nervous  Lady. 

"Yes.  madame.” 

.“Good,”  said  the  Nervous  Lady  in  turn. 

“ Po.ssibly  this  trial  is  too  much  for  you,”  con- 
tinued the  physician,  with  a searching  glance  at 
her  thin  face,  rendered  shadowy  by  the  obscuritv. 

“Oh  no;  I never  felt  better,”  was  the  jerky 
response. 


“ He  is  your  son?”  haarded  the  doctor 
“ I do  not  know  who  he  is,  where  I am,  or  how 
I came  to  be  here,”  retorted  the  Nervous  Ladv 
incoherently.  “ I found  him  on  the  floor  blrerf’ 
mg  to  death.  That  is  sufficient.” 

“ He  is  a go^  fellow  enough,”  said  the  doc- 
tar,  slowly.  An  American  student;  the  name 
Thorpe.” 

“ Oh,  Lord ejaculated  the  Nervous  Ladv  sud 
denly  rollapsing  into  a chair.  “ How  I wui,  mv 
mece  Margaret  was  awake  !”  ^ 

“Shall  I aivaken  her?”  demanded  the  eood 
uatured  doctor.  ^ 

“ You  would  not  be  able  to  find  her  in  the  edu 
cational  pension,  unless  you  are  a magician.  He 
is  alive ; that  is  one  comfort,  anyway.  I thought 
him  dead,  stone-dead,  at  first.”  ° 

She  rose  and  approached  the  doctor  mvsteri 
ouely. 

“ I know  what  it  is,”  she  whispered.  “ He  has 
fought  one  of  those  wicked  duels.” 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled 
leniently.  He  had  a scar  on  his  own  cheek 
“ Some  boyish  scrape,”  he  admitted. 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me  about  vour  barbarous  cus- 
toms of  the  Dark  Ages ! I wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed  that  you  have  not  outgrown  them' 
There  1 I will  watch  while  you  go  to  the  phar- 
macy and  bring  your  assistant.  I am  not  weary  • 
and,  besides,  I could  not  find  ray  way  home  if  I 
tried.  He  must  be  Willie  Thorpe,  Mrs.  Thorpe’s 
boy,  the  only  son  of  a widow.  Dear  I dear ! what 
a wicked  world  it  is !”  She  seated  herself  beside 
the  bed,  discovered  a handkerchief  in  the  pocket 
of  her  dressing-gown,  and  began  to  cry. 

The  physician  departed.  The  nurse  soon  dried 
her  tears,  and  began  to  move  about  the  chamber, 
peering  at  different  objects  in  the  anticipation  of 
discovering  a whole  magazine  of  deadly  weapons 
— at  least  a blood-stained  sword.  She  shook  her 
head  at  the  heaps  of  ink-marked  books,  the  pip« 
and  loose  tobacco  scattered  about,  the  general  as- 
pect of  dust  and  disorder.  The  ways  of  young 
men,  especially  of  students,  were  too  wonderful 
for  her.  On  the  chimney-piece  were  two  photo- 
graphs framed,  one  reflecting  the  pale,  sad  face 
of  Mrs.  Thorpe,  with  hair  meekly  smoothed  on 
either  side  of  a care-worn  brow ; the  other  a girl’s 
head  in  a large  hat. 

“Why,  it  is  Margaret!”  exclaimed  the  Nerv- 
ous Lady.  “ Ah,  the  home  influence  was  too  re- 
mote for  this  youth  in  a foreign  land.” 

She  returned  to  her  post  beside  the  bed,  sigh- 
ing profoundly.  At  this  moment  the  patient 
opened  his  eyes,  gazed  at  her  dreamily,  and  ex- 
tending his  haml,  touched  her  arm,  as  if  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  reality  of  objects  about  him. 
“Mrs.  Cooke,”  he  said,  faintly. 

“ Yes,  my  dear,”  she  replied,  beaming  on  him 
jis  if  he  were  not  a sinner. 

“ Do  you  remember  the  Fourth-of-July  can- 
non ?”  vaguely  and  mechanically  uttered,  the 
mind  still  astray. 

“ To  be  sure.  Go  to  sleep.” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  did  not  immediately 
close  in  response  to  this  injunction.  He  glanced 
about  the  room,  visibly  disquieted  by  some 
thought. 

“ I tried  to  open  the  window  or  the  door,”  he 
muttered.  “ I was  stifling,  and  Jack  did  not 
answer  when  I called.  Where  is  Margaret?" 

The  Nervous  Lady  smiled,  nodded,  and  placed 
a finger  on  her  lips. 

“You  shall  see  her  when  you  awaken,"  she  re- 
plied. 

Willie  Thorpe  sank  into  a refreshing  slumber, 
and  his  nurse,  bolt-upright  in  her  chair,  followed 
his  example.  When  the  latter  opened  her  eyes, 
Margaret  was  embracing  her  with  ardor,  while 
the  doctor  bent  over  his  patient. 

“ What  a dreadful  night  you  must  have  had, 
dear !”  said  Margaret,  pale  with  excitement  and 
sympathy.  “ You  saved  him,  aunty." 

“ I do  not  think  much  of  him,”  were  the  first 
words  of  the  Nervous  Lady.  “However,  we 
must  play  the  good  Samaritan,  as  we  are  his 
country-women,  and  he  is  Mrs.  Thorpe’s  boy." 

Margaret  rose  to  her  feet  with  a reproachful 
glance. 

“ Where  is  the  educational  pension  located  this 
morning?”  added  the  Nervous  Lady,  in  a flighty 
manner.  “ If  that  establishment  still  exists,  it 
might  be  well  to  bring  me  some  rairaenk" 

“ The  door  of  communication  with  this  house 
was  left  open  by  a servant,”  explained  her  niece. 
“ The  landlady  is  very  sorry.” 

“ Is  she  ? Then  I advise  her  to  illuminata  her 
crooked  corridors  by  means  of  the  electric  light” 
Margaret  joined  the  physician.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  touch  Willie  Thorpe,  although  her 
emotion  was  plainly  written  in  the  pallor  and 
trouble  of  her  face. 

“ Permit  me  to  be  chief  nurse,”  she  pleaded, 
tremulously.  “ I am  very  strong.” 

“ He  requires  little  nursing,  only  careful  watch- 
ing,” he  returned,  cheerfully.  “ You  are  (toubt- 
less  strong,  as  you  say,  but  your  relative  is  »r 
stronger.  She  had  nerves  of  steel  daring  the 
night,  and  this  young  man  owes  his  life  to  hw. 

The  convalescence  of  the  American 
was  rapid ; it  was  also  painful.  There  cm  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  Willie  Thorpe  found 
the  presence  of  the  Nervous  Lady  irksoiM,  and 
his  debt  of  gratitude  uncomfortable.  She  was 
the  sui^eon  wiio  probed  the  wounds  of  his  raoraj 
nature  with  unflinching  hand.  And 
The  proximity  of  a girl  whose  father  had 
den  him  to  corresiiond  with  an  only  daugliter, 
above  him  in  worldly  position,  when  he  came 
abroad  to  study,  was  rearcely  less  embarrassmg- 
He  had  vowed’  to  forget  her,  in  anger  and  deep 
resentment.  Now  the  intervention  of  these  w 
men  from  home  signifieii  conscience,  lend" 
orics,  regret,  to  him  after  an  absence  of 
years.  The  petted  son  of  an  ambitious  raotner, 
rifted  with  a bright  intelligence,  ‘ 

careless  good-humor  of  disposition  B’bich  t*® 
ed  him  popular,  and  a much  lighter  purse 
many  of  his  associates,  these  reminder*  ol  ouij 
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pricked  him  sharply.  He  had  attained  that  cri- 
sis of  youth  when  the  sltip  either  obeys  the 
helm  Slid  sweeps  around  on  her  course,  or  open- 
ly deBes  all  future  restraint.  Was  he  a dissi- 
^ted  student,  having  already  required  a dauding 
reputation  for  audacity,  recklcs.sness,  and  being 
“ fast”  ? Not  as  yet,  but  gay,  fond  of  plea.suro, 
with  many  social  engagements  which  do  not  ren- 
der the  brain  clear  next  morning.  None  the  less 
did  Willie  Thorpe  stand  on  the  first  step  of  that 
decline  from  fun  to  vice  which  Alphonse  Daiidet 
compares  to  the  luxuriously  carpetisl  stairway  of 
the  caf6,  flooded  with  gas  jets  above,  and  lead- 
ing down  to  the  darkness  and  the  gutter  of  the 
street. 

The  Nervous  Lady  spoke  to  him  of  his  mother, 
with  an  inflection  of  severity  in  her  voice.  Mar- 
garet, on  the  contrary,  persisted  in  making  a hero 
of  him  by  a thousand  subtle  inferences  of  glance 
and  manner.  The  gaze  of  the  hero  follow^  her 
with  profound  gratitude,  which  rendered  him.self 
only  the  more  miserable.  Oh,  the  cheerfulness 
of  this  usually  sedate  Margaret ! She  sang,  she 
read  aloud,  she  described  the  career  of  old  play- 
fellows at  home.  Her  aunt  glanced  askance  at 
her.  Her  calm  niece  was  no  longer  recognizable 
in  this  tender  nurse,  this  girl  full  of  a gentle 
mirth,  yielding  to  little  fluttering  tremors  of 
smiles  and  capricious  frowns.  Possibly  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Nervous  Lady  was  not  untinged  with 
the  prejudice  of  jealousy.  Was  Margaret’s  man- 
ner due  to  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  playing  the 
good  Samaritan,  or  to  the  joy  of  again  seeing 
Willie  Thorpe? 

The  subject  of  the  duel  had  never  been  broaeh- 
ed.  Now  the  invalid  turned  over  cards  and  notes 
on  the  table,  selecting  one  which  bore  a coronet, 
and  poised  it  in  his  hand. 

“ He  has  never  asked  to  see  me,  I suppose  *”  he 
questioned,  while  the  gloom  deepened  on  his  face. 

The  Nervous  Lady,  as  guardian  dragon  of  the 
premises,  replied  in  the  negative. 

“ Was  he  a friend?”  iinpiired  Margaret,  softly. 
Willie  turned  the  card,  tossed  it  aside,  and 
laughed  bitterly. 

“ He  was  the  best  friend  I ever  had ; we  were 
inseparable — until  we  fought.” 

“I  marvel  you  did  not  slice  off  each  other’.s 
noses,  or  put  out  an  eye,”  observed  the  Nervous 
Lady,  in  a withering  tone.  “ Such  privileges  are  ac- 
corded by  the  university  code,  I Iwlieve,  although 
the  neck  is  swathed  in  leather.” 

Willie’s  eye  IIusIkhI,  his  face  crimsoned,  and  he 
struck  the  table  with  his  clinched  hand. 

“ It  is  easy  enough  to  avoid  quarrels,”  he  said. 
‘‘The  duels  of  drinking  beer  on  a wager,  usual- 
ly forced  on  a new  arrival,  sicken  him  fearfully 
at  first,  but  do  no  harm.  I would  fight  him  over 
again  to-morrow  if  he  hurletl  the  same  taunts  and 
sneers  at  me  about — Atucrican  girls,  and  at  a 
supper  table.” 

Margaret  looked  at  him,  advanced  a step,  and 
gave  him  her  hand  with  an  eloquent  gestui-e. 

“ Thank  you,”  she  said,  in  a low  tone. 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  hand. 

” It  is  true ; I thought  of  you  at  that  moment,” 
he  whispered. 

The  Nervous  Lady  remained  wholly  unmoved. 

“ Willie  Thorpe,  how  many  years  have  you  been 
here  ?”  she  demaifded,  in  a magisterial  tone. 

‘‘  Four  years.” 

“ VV'hat  have  you  accomplished  ?” 

“Little  enough,  I am  afraid.  Studied,  played, 
joined  debating  societies,  dabbled  in  science  and 
philosophy.” 

“How  do  you  intend  to  occupy  yourself  now?” 
The  student  winced,  rose,  and  paced  the  floor. 

“ Aunty !”  remonstrated  Margaret. 

“ Look  hei-e,  Mrs.  Cooke : I will  go  home  and 
turn  farmer,  if  you  like,”  he  said,  pausing.  “ Shall 
I dwell  like  a patriarch  on  the  old  place,  reaping 
and  sowing  the  hill  patch,  while  mother  feeds  the 
chickens  in  the  barn-yard  ?” 

“No,”  retorted  the  Mentor,  slowly.  “Your 
mother  sold  the  farm  long  ago  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  your  foreign  education.  She  boards  in 
the  village.” 

Willie  stood  with  a bewildered  and  stricken 
look  on  his  face.  “ She  never  told  n>e,”  he  mur- 
mured. 

“ Reverses  come  to  every  one.  Oh,  aunty,  how 
can  you  be  so  disagreeable  ?”  Margaret  again  in- 
terposed. 

“ ‘ A curse  from  the  depths  of  wonuinbood 
Is  very  salt  aud  bitter  and  good,”’ 
quoted  her  aunt. 

IIL-THB  NERVOUS  LADY  DEPARTS. 

“A  pair  of  lovers!”  said  a mocking  voice  in 
the  distance.  Careless  words  echoed  by  the  light 
breeze  which  rippled  the  masses  of  ivy  on  the 
wall,  and  found  coufirination  in  the  glance  of  a I 
grave  professor  seated  on  an  adjacent  bench,  I 
musing  on  matters  human  and  divine. 

Margaret  and  Willie  stood  on  the  castle  terrace. 
They  did  not  heed  the  criticism,  if  they  heard  it, 
and  no  vows  of  reciprocal  affection  had  been  ex- 
changed as  they  gazed  down  on  the  Neckar  wind- 
ing below  to  join  the  Rhine.  Why  was  not  the 
river  like  the  stream  of  life  ? 

“ Such  air-castles  aa  I have  built  for  you,  Willie, 
in  these  four  years,  dwelling  quietly  at  home !” 
she  said,  presently.  “ It  is  easy  to  (Iccidc  on  the 

florious  career  of  another,  especially  for  a woman. 

have  always  believed  you  would  be  like  the 
great  and  noble  Dr.  Graefe,  of  Berlin.” 

The  student  bent  his  head,  and  flecked  the  ivy 
with  bis  cane.  The  example  of  Dr.  Graefe  hail 
not  been  held  especially  before  his  eyes. 

“ How  good  of  you  to  believe  in  me  at  all  I”  he 
exclaimed.  “ I intend  to  apply  myself  seriously 
iH>w ; I have  idled  away  time  enough.  Margaret, 
will  vou  help  me  ?” 

“ Yefc” 

A pair  of  lovers  ? V aguely  conscious  of  a hap- 
ping as  yet  expressed  only  by  glances  and  the 
desire  to  be  together,  neither  of  them  accepted 
the  title.  The  bookworm  smiled  cynically,  but 
the  pretty  Friuli,  in  while  with  blue  ritilmns, 


leaned  on  the  parapet  and  looked  at  them  sym- 
pathetically with  half-lowered  blonde  eyelashes. 

The  Nervous  Lady  was  seated  in  the  Graim- 
burg  Museum,  awaiting  the  return  of  her  young 
people  from  exploring  the  dungeons.  The  rooms 
were  silent,  as  if  the  memory  of  the  Lords  Pala- 
tine still  lingered,  in  ghostly  fashion,  about  the 
relics  of  their  earthly  reign.  The  spot  soothed 
and  pleased  her;  she  nodded  drowsily  in  her 
chair.  Opposite  hung  the  portrait  of  Theresa 
Caterino,  daughter  of  the  Polish  Prince  Lubo- 
mirsky  and  wife  of  Charles  Philip.  The  Polish 
woman  is  unique  in  the  collection.  Her  powder- 
ed hair  is  gathered  back  from  a mobile,  irregular 
face,  the  tresses  confined  above  one  temple  by  a 
cluster  of  gray  pearls ; her  rube  is  a deeper  gray 
tint,  fastened  across  the  bust  with  a second  pearl 
cluster,  from  whence  soft  lace  depends  over  the 
bodice,  while  her  mantle,  ermine-edged,  is  of  a 
peculiar  slate  blue.  What  a contrast  she  forms 
to  the  pictures  about  her! — princesses  blooming 
with  the  shimmer  of  amber  satin,  and  rustling 
furbelows  in  crimson,  green,  and  brown,  aud  roy- 
al consorts  in  flowing  peruke,  doublet,  and  armor. 

The  soliuiy  occupant  of  the  place  found  this 
neutral  - tinted  portrait  full  of  interest,  as  the 
original  had  been  of  subtle  tact  and  grace  in  her 
day.  She  gazed  at  it  meditatively,  until  she  fan- 
ci^  the  soft  rustling  of  a summer  breeze  wafted 
through  the  open  window  actually  blended  with 
the  movement  of  the  gray  robe.  Then  a hand 
wa.4  placed  on  her  shoulder,  and  Margaret  said, 

“('onfess  that  you  have  hud  a nap,  auntie.” 

“ Not  at  all.  I never  slept  in  a public  place 
in  my.  life,”  said  the  Nervous  Lady,  testily. 

Mai-garct  aud  Wiliie  betrayed  in  a smiling 
glance  behind  her  back  that  treachery  to  which 
the  nearest  relatives  of  nervous  ladies  are  prone. 
She  recovered  her  good-humor  as  she  descended 
the  steep  path  to  the  corn  market.  “ A beauti- 
ful old  castle  and  town,  but  I slutll  be  glad  to 
leave  to-morrow,”  she  admitted. 

In  the  evening  Margaret  made  a communi- 
cation, twisting  her  watch  chain  nervously  the 
while; 

“I  have  decided  to  remain  at  Heidelljcrg,  to 
study  (ierman  and  music.” 

“ i)h,  indeed,”  retorted  her  aunt.  “ I have  de- 
cided to  depart  to-morrow.  It  is  a deliuhtful 
city  to  ke<‘p  awake  in,  doubtless.” 

“ 1 can  remain  in  the7;ducational  pnmioii  with 
propriety;  besides,  the  Morgans  will  be  here 
later.  You  know  I positively  a<lorc  the  German 
language  and  literature,”  concluded  Margaret, 
fervctitly. 

“ You  are  old  enough  to  judge  for  yourself.” 

The  Nervous  Lady  de|>arted  grimly. 

One  year  later  she  was  seated  beside  the  iden- 
tical window  of  her  American  home  once  smash- 
ed by  the  Fourth -of -duly  cannon  of  Willie  Thorpe. 
Mrs.  Thorpe  was  with  her,  visibly  agitated  by  the 
contents  of  a letter  which  her  ncigiilmr  read 
aloud.  The  letter  was  from  Margaret,  warmly 
alTw'tionate,  and  exalted  in  tone.  Her  friends 
the  Morgans  were  still  w ith  her,  and  that  day  she 
hud  married  the  Heidelberg  student  in  London. 

“ 1 thought  devotion  to  German  literature  did 
not  detain  her  at  Heidelberg,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  the  attraction  of  the  educational  pm- 
»iMi,  you  know,”  remarked  the  Nervous  Lady. 

“ Ah,  dear  Mrs.  Cooke,  they  have  always  loved 
each  other !”  cried  Willie’s  mother.  “ I urged 
Margaret  to  go  abroad,  when  she  became  her  own 
mistress  at  the  death  of  her  father.  My  boy 
writes  me  he  is  emming  home  to  work.  Now  he 
will  reap  the  advantages  of  his  foreign  educa- 
tion.” 

“ Yes,”  assented  the  Nervous  Lady,  mildly; 
“such  a wife  as  Margaret  will  make  a man  of 
him.” 

Isjft  alone,  she  added,  musingly : “ What  on 
eartli  can  she  have  discovered  in  him — a weak 
lad  enough.  1 finniy  believed  Maygaret  destined 
to  be  an  old  maid.” 

Then  she  re-read  a postscript  to  her  letter, 
which  she  had  not  communicated  to  Mi-s.  Thorpe, 
although  in  the  handwriting  of  that  lady's  sun. 

“ You  are  destined  to  love  me  as  Margaret’s 
husband  and  your  future  nephew,  O kindest 
of  aunts.  According  to  one  of  the  finest  phases 
of  philosophy,  you  can  not  do  oUterw  ise.  Did  yo«i 
ever  see  Le  voyage  de  Momimr  Perriehon  per- 
formed at  the  Paris  Odeun  ? If  so,  you  must  be 
aware  that  if  you  feel  grateful  to  the  man  who 
saves  your  life  at  a moment  of  peril,  you  experi- 
ence a warmer  sentiment  toward  the  man  whose 
life  you  have  saved.  On  this  circumstance  the 
claim  is  founded  of  your  dutiful  and  affectionate 
“ WlLLIK.” 

“The  scamp !”  said  the  Nervous  Lady,  folding 
the  letter.  “ After  all,  he  has  a good  heart.  Dear ! 
dear ! when  I have  a nightmare  1 am  always  back 
in  Heidelberg!” 


THE  “JUNIOR  CENTURY.” 

The  parochial  work  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished by  the  energy  of  Dr.  Potter  since  he  be- 
came rector  of  Grace  Church  is  one  of  the  most 
cheering  facts  not  only  in  the  church  life,  but  in 
the  civic  life  of  New  York.  Much  of  it  is  note- 
worthy from  being  distinctly  ouUide  of  the  sphere 
to  which  parochial  work  is  commonly  restricted. 
Within  the  past  few  months  tin;  picturesque  aud 
attractive  group  of  church  buildings  which  con- 
stitutes so  note-worthy  a feature  of  Broadway 
has  been  made  more  picturesque  and  attractive 
by  two  new  buildings,  one  Grace  Memorial  House, 
which  occupies  the  rear  of  the  church  grounds 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  and  one  Grace  House,  which 
stands  between  the  church  and  the  rectory  ^n 
Broadway,  and  is  entered  through  the  porch  pf 
the  north  transept.  This  building  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  li^rality  of  Miss  Wolte,  and  the 
lower  two  floors  of  it  are  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
the  “ Jumor  Century.” 


The  Junior  Century  is  not  an  imitation  in  its 
scheme  of  the  well-known  Century  Club.  The 
resemblance  of  name  comes  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  outset  it  was  intended,  as  it  was  also  in- 
tended in  the  case  of  the  .senior  Century,  to  limit 
its  membership  to  one  hundred.  The  name  of 
the  older  club  has  long  grown  so  inapplicable  that 
it  has  been  facetiously  proposed  to  rechristen  it 
“ The  Eighteenth.”  Although  the  younger  body 
has  only  l>een  in  existence  a few  months,  its  style 
ha.s  already  become  a misnomer,  and  the  limit  now 
proposed  is  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
The  size  of  the  club  is  practically  limited  by  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  rooms  in  which  its  enter- 
tainments are  given,  and  this  is  rather  less  than 
the  proposed  limit. 

Thk  object  of  the  club  is  to  provide  a social 
centre  for  young  men  and  women  engaged  as 
clerks,  artists,  teachers,  and  students  in  New 
York  who  are  new-comers  to  tlie  city,  and  who, 
living  in  lodgings,  feel  the  lack  of  the  social  priv- 
ileges which  the  club  affords.  The  only  retpii- 
sites  for  admission  are  good  character  and  this 
condition  of  homelessness.  Whoever  wishes  to 
join  the  club  fills  out  a blank  form  of  applies- 
tion,  with  name,  residence,  occupation,  and  refer- 
ences, and  this  application  is  submitted  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  composed  of  the  younger 
memtjcrs  of  Grace  parish,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  rector,  and  form  the  governing  IkmIv  of  the 
club.  Now  that  the  club  is  fairly  under  way,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  committees  on  library,  enter- 
tainments, and  so  forth,  shall  be  chosen  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club. 

The  club  differs  in  its  aim  from  such  a body  as 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  being 
much  smaller,  and  therefore  more  available  for 
forming  friendships — much  more  in  the  nature  of 
a real  club,  that  is  to  say — and  also  in  including 
both  sexes.  The  ground-floor  of  Grace  House  is 
given  to  men,  and  the  sef-ond  flour  to  women. 
The  ground-floor  has  an  ample  reading-rtHmi,  and 
a chess-room  and  lounging-rooni,  from  which  to- 
bacco is  not  excluded.  The  second  floor  has  a 
ladie.s’  reading-room  corresponding  to  that  lielow, 
and  over  the  chess-room  are  dressing-rooms  and 
bath-rooms.  The  library  is  aliout  equally  divided 
between  the  two  floors,  aud  an  attendant  brings 
from  one  reading-room  such  tmoks  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  other.  Tlie  I'eading-rooms  are,  how- 
ever, chiefly  used  to  read  periodicals  and  to  con- 
sult works  of  reference.  The  library,  which  al- 
ready contains  a thousand  volumes,  the  last  five 
hundred  of  which  were  bought  on  the  application 
of  members,  is  a circulating  library,  and  the  vol- 
umes are  taken  in  exchange  for  a deposit  and  a 
registration  by  the  Iwrrower.  The  usual  result  of 
putting  “on  honor”  people  of  honorable  anteciHl- 
ents  has  followed,  and  no  losses  are  re|>orted. 

The  members  of  different  sexes  meet  at  the 
receptions, which  are  given  twice  a month;  one 
a social  reunion  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month, 
at  which  simple  refreshments  are  served;  the 
other,  a literary  and  musical  entertainment,  on 
the  third  Monday,  at  which  excellent  artist.s  ap- 
I>enr.  The  rooms  for  men  are  open  in  the  even- 
ing ; those  for  women,  in  the  eveuiug  and  from 
three  to  six  in  the  afteniouji. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  assistant  minister  of  the  par- 
ish, has  his  office  in  Grace  House ; but  anything 
in  the  nature  of  surveillance  of  the  members  is 
rigorously  avoided.  The  investigation  before 
admission  is  considered  to  furnish  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  good  behavior  afterward,  aud  this 
confidence  has  nut  been  abused. 

-Ylthough  the  club  has  l>een  founded  and 
equipped  by  members  of  the  parish,  meml>cr8hip 
in  the  club  by  no  means  involves  memliership  in 
the  congregation.  On  the  contrary,  no  church 
tests  whatever  are  imposed,  and  only  a small 
minority  of  the  club  are  even  Episcopalians. 
For  very  obvious  reasons,  a fee  is  required  of 
members;  but  the  annual  subscription  is  the 
trifling  sum  of  $2  50,  and  the  agp-egatc  of  the 
fees  scarcely  covers  the  cost  of  the  stationery 
supplied  to  the  members. 


IN  THE  FAR  NORTHWEST. 

When  the  traveller  along  the  route  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  cros.scs  the  great  mountain 
ranges  and  descends  upon  the  Pacific  slope,  he 
begins  to  encounter  large  numbers  of  Chinese  la- 
borers. They  congregate  in  camps  formed  chief- 
ly of  A tents,  although  sometimes  they  build  huts 
of  scantling.  These  camps  are  said  to  be  models 
of  neatness,  and  our  artist  states  that  the  Chinese 
laborers  pay  great  attention  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness. They  wash  themselves  thoroughly  morning 
and  evening,  and  are  very  particular  in  the  use  of 
the  tooth-bru.<!h.  The  camps  are  often  tastefully 
decorated,  and  on  holidays  are  gay  with  Inmners 
and  streamers,  and  noisy  with  fire-crackers. 

Every  evening  the  laborers  gather  in  a large 
tent  for  social  amusement.  They  have  theatrical 
performances  and  concerts,  the  latter  made  hid- 
eous with  tom-toms  and  other  t.'liinese  instru- 
ments of  musical  torture.  Opium-smoking  is  a 
rare  vice  among  them,  and  is  discouraged  by  the 
l>ctter  cla.«s.  There  is  a merchant  in  every  camp, 
who  supplies  the  laborers  with  provisions,  gro- 
ceries, and  other  necessities.  When  the  work 
requires  it,  the  tents  are  struck,  and  the  camp  is 
moved  on  to  another  point. 

The  Chinese  pay  tender  care  to  the  burial  of 
deceased  comrades,  and  graves  like  those  depict- 
ed by  our  artist  may  be  seen  all  along  the  route- 
They  are  marked  by  head-boards,  on  which  is  in- 
scrii)ed  the  natne  of  the  deceased.  Each  grave  is 
protected  by  a pile  of  rails,  and  beside  each  are 
laid  votive  offerings  in  the  form  of  decorated 
tea-cup«,  etc.,  which  are  never  meddled  with  by 
the  white  laborers. 

The  singular-looking  train  in  the  foreground 
of  Mr.  GnaBaM’s  sketches  is  in  reality  a vifiage 
on  wheels,  containing  about  500  inhabitants,  and 
everything  necessary  to  their  work  and  mainte- 
nance. As  the  labor  of  laying  the  rsilrosd  track 


proceeds,  the  train  is  moved  forward,  forming  a 
movable  base  of  operations.  Provisions,  imple- 
ments,  giant  powder  or  dynamite  for  blasting, 
etc.,  are  stored  in  various  cars.  Others  serve  as 
kxlging-houses,  restaurants,  kitchens,  etc.  When 
the  train  is  stationary  the  guy-ropes  shown  in  the 
sketch  are  used  to  stay  the  cars,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  blown  off  the  track  by  the  high 
prairie  winds. 

DR.  J.  MARION  SIMS. 

1813-1888. 

A UREAT  benefactor  in  surgery  has  passed 
away  ; a benefactor  whose  originality  and  who.^e 
skill  will  not  be  contested.  How  rarely  is  this 
the  fortune  of  a great  benefactor ! Tlie  roost 
important  discovery  of  medical  science  in  our  age 
is  doubtless  that  of  antesthesia;  but  the  cre<iit 
of  this  great  discovery  must  in  fairness  be  shared 
among  no  less  than  five  discoverers — Lo.no, 
Wells,  Morton,  Jackson,  and  Simi-son.  Dr. 
Sims's  inventions  and  his  wonderful  operative 
successes  are  peculiarly  his  own.  Only  once, 
and  that  early  in  his  career  (18,33),  has  any  seri- 
ous effort  been  made  to  detract  from  his  credit 
in  the  invention  of  the  silver  suture;  and  this  ef- 
fort, which  failed,  need  not  be  recalle*!  at  length. 

Dr.  Sims  had  a remarkable  ctunbination  of 
gifts.  Ill  the  sciences  of  healing,  as  in  others, 
the  famous  names  fall  mainly  into  two  classes 
— those  of  discoverers  and  those  of  successful 
practitioners.  Bichat  and  Viwniow  are  eminent 
instances  of  the  one  ; Velpkac,  Tkoisseah,  and 
Valk.ntink  Mott  of  the  other.  There  is  a third 
and  a smaller  class  in  which  theory  and  practice, 
the  invention  and  its  application,  go  hand  in  hand. 
Pastki  k is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  living  ex- 
ample of  this  rare  combination.  In  his  own  do- 
main of  surgery  Dr.  Sin.s  lielonged  to  this  class 
of  minds  e«(ually  dividcNl  between  invention  and 
its  practical  end — the  relief  of  human  suffering. 
Dr.  Sims  never  stumbled  upon  results.  Hi.s  great 
discovery,  the  one  by  whicli  his  name  will  always 
be  memoraiile  in  the  annals  of  surgery,  was  care 
fully  thought  out  beforehand;  it  was  prosecuted 
with  as  lung  delays  and  disappointments,  and  at 
la?t  as  unswervingly  carried  out,  and  with  as  per- 
fect and  indirulual  succes.'',  ns  Colcmbi's’s  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World.  This  di8covei7,  that  of 
the  cure  of  a grievous  and  previously  incurable 
complaint  (vesico- vaginal  fistula),  and  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  silver  sutures  in  surgery, 
are  the  main  triumphs  of  the  eminent  career  that 
is  now  closed.  They  are  triumphs  that  no  one 
will  dispute. 

The  record  of  Dr.  Sims's  work  would  be  far 
too  long  for  this  place,  even  in  the  mere  tran- 
scription of  the  titles  of  his  monographs.  These 
cover  a score  of  subjects,  and  bring  new  light  to 
all  of  thorn ; but  they  nearly  all  converge  upon 
the  practical  treatment  of  the  ailments  peculiar 
to  women.  Whether  in  the  related  pathology-, 
amiicmy,  chemistry,  or  microscopy  of  these  sub- 
jects, he  ranges  over  the  ground  with  an  alert- 
nc.ss,  an  enthiiHiasm  of  intellect,  that  is  seldom 
equalled.  There  was  a rapture  in  his  work  like 
that  of  a lover’s  pursuit  or  of  a great  artist’s  cre- 
ation. This  glow,  this  e/an,  was  Dr.  Sims’s  dis- 
tinctive intellectual  trait ; and  it  need  not  be 
said  that  it  lent  a peculiar  charm  to  his  character. 
It  was  this  that  led  him  through  delays  and  trou- 
bles to  one  of  the  must  real  and  well-deserved 
triumphs  in  the  brilliant  history  of  American 
surgery.  Of  his  early  efforts  to  perfect  the  op- 
eration already  mentioned,  he  writes:  “My  re- 
peated failures  brought  anguish  that  I can  not 
now  depict,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  All  my 
spare  time  was  given  to  a single  idea.  My  brain 
was  oppressed,  my  heart  was  heavy,  but  never  for 
one  moment  did  I despair  of  eventual  success. 
At  last  I happened  to  remember  that  when  a boy 
I used  to  make  sinkers  to  my  fishing-lines  by 
cutting  a shut  half  in  two,  laying  the  line  in  the 
cut,  and  then  compressing  the  shot  on  it  with  ray 
teeth.  I can  not  express  the  delight  that  filled 
my  heart  at  this  simple  suggestion.  Its  beauty, 
simplicity,  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
gave  me  a sleepless  night  There  I lay  with  an 
etlierealized  brain,  performing  in  imagination  a 
magical  cure  on  each  of  my  devoted  patients.” 

Ill  this  passage  we  have  the  key-note  of  Dr. 
StMs’s  success  through  life,  aa  well  as  of  all  other 
success  that  is  not  merely  chanced  upon,  but  won, 
namely,  an  ardent  pursuit,  and  a fertility  of  in- 
telligence that  makes  the  pursuit  fruitful.  Some- 
times, indeed,  his  ideas  outran  his  time.  Some 
of  his  favorite  ideas  have  not  as  yet  been  real- 
ized : they  bide  their  time.  It  will  be  remem- 
liered  that  when  General  Gareielo  was  shot.  Dr. 
Sims  advocated  a “ heroic  treatment,”  namely,  to 
cut  down  to  the  ball  and  remove  it  The  propo- 
sition wa.H  blamed  by  many  surgeons  as  venture- 
some surgery.  It  was  at  least  no  sudden  or  un- 
coiisidcr^  suggestion.  Seven  years  before  that 
time  Dr.  .‘^im.s  had  published  these  words:  “The 
time  will  assuredly  come  when  nnshot  and  oth- 
er wounds  of  the  abdomen,  and  perforationa  of 
the  intestine,  will  be  treated  by  opening  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  and  washing  out  or  drmning  off 
the  septic  fluids  that  would  otherwise  poison  the 
blood.”— < On  Ovariot^,  1878.)  But  we  need 
not  look  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  to  vin- 
dicate the  well-earned  eminence  of  Dr.  Sims’s 
name.  His  founding  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital 
(1855Xhi8  presidency  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  his  frequent  medals  from  for- 
eign oountriee  may  be  mentioned.  But  his  per- 
sonal work  was  for  woman,  in  relieving  her  suf- 
ferings, and  often  in  the  scientific  removal  of  her 
gravest  sorrow.  His  patient  skill  enabled  many 
a woman  to  exclaim  with  Leah,  “ Happy  am  I, 
for  the  daughters  will  call  roe  bleosed.”  Dr.  Val- 
ximiu  Morr  onoe  aaid  to  him,  “ You  will  have  in 
all  time  an  enduring  monomeat;  that  moanmeni 
wiU  be  the  gratitude  of  wosaanr”  H is  the  ver 
diet  of  his  professioual  brethren  npou  this  worthy 
aud  distinguished  oxreer.  Aflwnm  |«n  msmst 
fertu,  Inm  IbmMM  Ooai. 
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KI  Vn  1 ' Also,  Clnna  niul  OIihs  Tal 

ble,  Clmmber,  and  Orriameiital  Waw.  Lai<Te(,t  aa- 
^nmei.t  !..  the  United  Stales,  at  niodeme“  p,  ic^ 
Hkruan  Ibosi  &Co.,6l),52,aiidti4Miirvaj'St,— [;tdi’.] 


IMPORTANT. 

No  one  should  travel  without  a bottle  of  Dr. Tobi- 
as’s Venetian  Liiiiment  Established  iu  1847,  and  war- 
ranted to  give  Hatirfactim  in  every  case  or  the  money 
will  be  refunded,  nml  during  over  3«  years  not  a bottle 
has  been  returned. 

Those  once  trying  it  are  never  wltliont  it.  It  cnres 
Sea-sickness.  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Colic,  Spasms, 
Croup,  Cholera,  etc.,  taken  internally,  and  is  perfectly 
harmless  (see  oath  accompanying  each  l)ottle>.  As  an 
e-xternal  application  for  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Lumba- 
go, Toothache,  Sprains,  Brnises,  Old  Sores,  Pimples, 
Blotches,  Swellings,  etc.,  its  equal  is  nuknown.  Im- 
pure water  is  purified  by  adding  twenty  drops  of  the 
Liniment  to  a tumblerful,  then  no  danger  of  Diarrhcea 
or  Dysentery. 

If  you  have  children,  no  need  to  fear  their  dying  of 
Croup  if  you  have  the  Venetian  Liniment  with  yon, 
as  it  will  cure  every  case  if  used  \ehen  first  taken. 

To  Ladies  it  is  invaluable  in  removing  Pimples, 
Blotches,  and  Swellings. 

It  <loes  not  harm  the  complexion,  but  improves  it. 
Gr.iy  hair  is  turned  to  its  natural  color  by  rubbing  the 
head  with  the  Liniment  three  times  a week,  and  it  is 
wurrantetl  to  contain  nothing  i\iinriouB. 

Dr.  Tobias’s  Pulmonic  Life  Syrup  is  the  great  Cough 
Remedy  of  the  day.  It  Is  warraiited  superior  to  any 
other  or  no  pay.  Only  5u  cents  in  large  bottles. 

HON.  HENRY  C.  KELSEY, 

Skorktary  ok  St  ATP  N’kw  Jkrsry,  writes: 

Send  me  one  dozen  bottles  of  your  Life  Syrup  by  ex- 
press. If  its  virtues  were  as  well  known  as  your  Vene- 
tian Liniment,  it  would  have  as  large  a sale  as  that 
article  has. 

FROM  THE  REV.  I.  P.  FEIGL. 

Nkw  York,  Sept.  11,1883. 

A short  time  ago  Dr.  Tobias’s  medicines  were 
brought  to  my  notice.  I was  suft'eriug  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  throat.  1 tried  outwardly  his  Venetian 
Liniment,  and  took  occasionally  during  the  day  his 
Pulmonic  Life  Syrup,  which  made  a perfect  cure.  In 
future  I will  not  be  without  his  metiicines.  I.  P.  Fpiol. 


PoRDiiAM,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

I have  used  Dr.  Tobias's  Pulmonic  Life  Syrup,  and 
always  with  benefit.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Van  Bukk-n. 

WHAT  HORSEMEN  WANT. 


Such  are  to  he  found  in  Dr.  Tobias's  Horse  Lini- 
ment in  pint  bottles  and  Dcrlty  Condition  Powders. 

Certificates  have  been  received  from  Col.  D.  McDan- 
iel, Dr.  J.  W.  Weldon,  Col.  Bush,  E.  H.  Delevau,  136 
West  22d  Street,  New  York ; S.  L.  Cohen,  President  of 
the  Consolidated  Card  Co.,  New  York ; C.  G.  Voorhees, 
Esq.,  48tii  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York ; W.  Litch- 
field, Esq., 040  Main  Street,  Hartford ; James  D.  Miller, 
Esq.,  Brownsville,  Pa. ; Ryersoii,  Brown,  & Davis,  126 
West  32d  Street,  New  York ; Nathan  Jeslin,  Esq.,  Web- 
ster, Mass. ; II.  S.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  Middles 
sex  Quarry  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. ; H.  S.  Leadbeater,  600 
7th  Ave.,  New  York ; Griffln  Bros.,  agricultural 
warehouse,  69  Cortlaiidt  Street,  New  York;  Geo.  W. 
Wells,  E.sq.,  agent  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Co. ; A.  J. 
Pond,  E.sq.,  superintendent  of  the  Broadway  Rnilmad, 
Boston,  Mass. ; A.  Woodward,  Excliangc  Hotel,  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  and  1000  otliere.  Can  be  seen  at  the  Depot, 
42  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

No  pay  if  the  Liniment  and  Powders  are  not  su- 
perior to  any  other.  If  you  once  give  them  a trial 
you  will  never  be  witliout  them.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists. 

The  Family  Liniment  is  25  and  50  cents ; tlie  Horse, 
40  cents,  in  pint  bottles;  tlie  Derby  Powders,  25  cents 
a box. 

The  Family  Liniment  is  much  stronger  than  the 
Horse  Liniment,— [Adp.] 


HORSFORD’3  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

ASSISTS  MENTAL  LABOR. 
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relief.  Hold  only  .« 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABI8,  1878. 

BAK]^*S 

Brealfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  abtoluUly  pura 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilhasbeenrcmoved.  IthasfAree 

times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  U delWious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invaUds  as 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Groceni  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  & C0„  Dorcll^,Jte 

A Neiglibop 

In  yonr  own  commnnity.  wherever  you  are 
can  tell  you— if  you  do  not  happen  to  know 
them  yourself— of  cases  within  his  knowledge 
demonstrating  that  Ayer’s  Habsapakilla  Is 
nil  ever  reliable  and  thorough  purifier  of  the 
blood:  one  that  will  eradicate  from  tho  system 
every  atom  of  Ihotaiotof  Scrofulous.Mereurlal, 
or  Contagious  Diseases;  enrirh  Impoverished 
blood;  strengthen  enfeebled  vital  organs;  invlg- 
orate  and  build  up  the  system,  os  Is  in  the  power 
of  no  other  medicine. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

n.TS  been  nearly  forty  years  standing  the  teat  of 
the  w orld’s  use,  and  the  best  proofs  that  it  has 
successfully  met  the  requirements  upon  it  are, 
tliat 

bl.ioJ  purifiir "known ; 

Tliero  Is  a great  onnnal  Increase  In  the  de- 
mand for  it; 

Voluntary  testimonials  ns  to  its  efficacy 
are  constantly  ofl'ered  in  great  numbers,  by  per- 
sons whom  it  has  cured  of  diseases  bom  of  cor- 
rupted blood,  even  hereditary  ones,  and  those 
of  many  years  etandiug. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  dinigglsts : Price  $1 ; 
six  bottles  for  $5. 

L E 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

80  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Standard  American  and  Spring-back  Diaries  on  band 
all  the  year.  Leach's.  Ksterbrook’s,  Glllott's, 
Perry's,  and  Speucerlan  Steel  Pens. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

“ “ ‘ ~ A laxative  atid  refreshing 

P'niit  I/)zeMge 
for  Constipation, 
bile,  lieadaclie,  liemorrhoids, 
cerebral  congestion,  <fcc. 
Prepared  by  K.  GRILLON, 
Sole  I’roprielor, 
PliaiTuacien  de  1"  Clnsse 
de  la  Faculty  de  Paris, 

27,  rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irrilaiion. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN' 

GRILLON, 


I Self-inker,  $2.5).  Script  ty|ie  outfit 
fj  $1.60  extra.  Sample  cards  and  catalogue,  6c. 
r W.  C.  EVANS,  60  N.  Ninth  St,  Phila..  Pa. 


ORMAN’S  PRINTING  PRESSES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

Bend  Stamps  for  Catalogue  and  state  size  of 
Press  wanted.  Address  0.  F.  W.  DURMAN,  31 
Qebxan  St.,  BA1.T1XORX.  . 


Eafle,  snieiii,  star,  Flai, 

SOMETHING  NEW  o PlatIXG  CABDS 

OUR  NATIONAL  EMBLEMS. 
Nationality  Triumphant. 

PRESIDENTS  in  place  of  Kings 
GODDESS  LIBERTY  instead  of  Queens. 
JACK  TARS  instead  of  Idiots. 

AMERICAN  CLOWN  for  the  Joker. 

Elk,  Slielis,  Stars,  aiifl  Flats 

FROM 

ACEN  TO  TEX  HPOT8. 

Order  through  any  Stationer  or  Newsdealer.  Sam- 
ple pack  mailed  for  fifty  cents.  Address 

BKNJ.  W.  HITCHCOi^K,  PnWlsher, 

Siiu  Building,  166  Nassau  Street,  N. 

Mrs.  C.  THOMPSON’S 

(Alio  inMof«tnr«t  of  th.  cel«br»ud  THiWF«r,  * 


PARTICULARLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

TOUNO  IxADIES. 

Prices,  96  to  $ 1 2 (Blond  and  Gray  extral-  Win 
you  Send  your  order,  enclose  a sample  of  yonr  hair  iii 
give  your  address  pUinlv.  hiclnding  ('oiinlv  and  Mat 
Also,  the  most  KLKGAN'I'  ASSOIt'I’.TI  ItNT 
of  .StVITCIIKK,  from  $5  to  $50.  «4IIAV 
HAIIC  A NPKCIAI.TI'. 

Ilewiire  ol"  parlies  endeavoring  to 
sell  you  Waves  representing  llieiii  to  be 
tlie  'I’liompsoii  AVave,  as  1 do  not  alloiv 
any  other  Ikealer  to  sell  my  goods. 
Goods  !*enl  C.O.D.  siilqect  to  examination  on  pay- 
ment of  Express  charges. 

No.  32  East  14th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  IM TROVE D 

METALLIC  WLATIIER  COTTAGE. 

A PKUFEIT  nAKDMKTPB. 

weiilher, 

ipi)ronch 

A correct  Thernioin- 
eter  is  attaclicd.  Sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 
Address  E.  (10Li>BACHER, 

99  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

SP^IAL  OFFER. 

200  Beautiful  .'<erap  /‘ietmes  by  mnil  on  rpc( 

60c.  (in  stamps).  F.  WHITING,  60  Nassau  St., 


^ow  RBAOr: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

for 

DECEMBER,  1833, 

* CHRISTnis  NUMBEII 

WITH  * 

papers  and  Pictures 

BT  THE  FOLLD’WISQ 

authors  and  ARTISTS: 


Geo.  Win.  Cnrtls, 
John  6.  Whittier, 
Miss  Thackeray 

[Mrs.  Uitchlej, 

E.  P.  Roe, 

William  Black, 

W.  D.  Howells, 
Geo.  H.  Bonghton, 
Frances  L.  Mace, 
C.  F.  Holder, 
Anstin  Dobson, 
Phoebe  Y.  Peinber, 
Charles  Reade, 
Edwai'd  E.  Hale, 

C.  Dudley  Warner, 


E.  A.  Abbey, 

James  C.  Board, 
Geo.  H.  Bonghton, 

F.  S.  Chnrch, 
Frederick  Dlelman, 
Alfred  Fredericks, 
A.  B.  Frost, 

W.  H.  Gibson, 
Alfred  Parsons, 
Howard  Pyle, 

C.  S.  Reinhart, 

W.  L.  Sheppard, 
Jessie  C.  Shepherd, 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 

And  Unpublished 

Sketches  by 

M.  Thackeray, 
Frederick  Walker, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 


ipt  of 
N.Y. 


$1." 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH  PEN 

NOT  a Stylograph  or  point  writer,  but  a true  pen.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  all  Siatioiien*. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  CO.,  8 Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  1884, 

The  CTiristmas  (December)  Number,  in  which 
no  expen.te  liait  been  spared  to  make  an  unusu- 
ally  beautiful  holiday  number,  will  be  the  first  of 
a .series  of  numbers  intended  to  surpass  all  pre- 
vioiis  uiKiei  tukings  in  magazine  literature. 

The  Cliristinns  Number  begins  a new  volume, 
with  no  eontiniied  portions  held  over  from  the 
previous  volume,  so  that  new  subscribers  begin 
even. 

The  two  novels,  “ Nature’s  Serial  Story,”  by 
the  popular  American  writer,  E.  P.  Roe,  begin- 
ning in  Deceml>er,  and  “Judith  Shakespeare,” 
by  the  ino.st  prominent  of  the  later  English  nov- 
eiists,  Wti-LiAM  Black,  beginning  in  January, 
will  run  during  1884,  and  will  be  illustrated,  the 
first  by  W.  II.  Girson  and  Krkderick  Dielman, 
the  second  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  with  a richness  never 
before  nttenipt<?d. 

See  Prospectus  for  1S8^  in  the  Christmas 
Number. 

Subscription  Price,  $4.00  per  Tear. 


54  00 
4 00 
4 00 
1 50 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria  promotes  PigestioR 

no  overcomes  i'lamLnov- 


. ' overcomes  Piatuleucy,  Constipa- 
^on.  Sour  Stomach.  Diarrhoea,  and 
and 

natural  sleep,  without  morpbiue. 

I adapted  to  Children  that 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyu,  N.  Y. 


What  cures  their  fevers,  i 


HARPER'S  PERIODICALS. 

Per  Tear: 

HAEPEE’S  MAGAZINE  .... 

HAEPEE’S  WEEKLY 

HAEPEE’S  BAZAE 

HAEPEE’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  . . 
HAEPEE’S  FEANKLIN  SQUAEE 
LEBEAEY,  One  Tear  (52  Nos.)  . 10  00 

Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United 
■ Canada. 

Remittances  should  ^ °"Ad*Ms 

Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Auorew 

harper  & BROTHERS, JFrank^in  Sqna^^i^ 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTNNG. 

EPPS’S  COCOA 

hmikfiist  tiibles  " . hVHvv  doctors'  b lla  » ^ 

uliicli  in«y  save  “f  -p,,"  (,  articles  of 

« l??/rprope>''y  nonrisbed 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms, 

Bnt  Castoria. 


What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 
ir  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion. 

^ But  Castoria. 


Colds,  Indigestion. 


Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups. 

Castor  OU  and  Paregoric,  ““^^^castoria! 


CENTAUR  LIWIMENT-an  absolute  cure  for  Bheuma- 
Calls,  &c.  The  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
^ rain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


tins  only  W-lb- wnmiBOWithio  Cheiw"^ 
JAMES  EPPS  ft  00., 

UncomKf^^^-. 


ENN  STATE 


NOVEMBEB  24, 1883. 


EOeiimHo; 

BROADWtVY, 

4th  Ave.,  0th  & 10th  Sts.,  New  York, 

Successors  to 

A. T.  STEWART  & CO.  I 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  Car- 
pets and  Upholstery,  Suits,  Cloaks,  Mil- 
linery and  Ribbons,  Furs, Notions,  Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 
Also  the  “STAR”  brand  of  Underwear, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities,  manufact- 
ured at  our  own  Mills  in  Nottingham, 
England,  and  celebrated  for  its  finish 
and  durability. 

DRYGOODS  DELIYEREDFREE. 

ALL  DRV  GOODS  ORDERED  OF  I S (WRlril 
W'lLL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  MAR- 
KET PRICES)  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  To  ANY 
POST-OFFICE  OR  RAILROAD  DEPOT  IN  THE 
VNITED  STATES.  FKKE  OF  .VLL  .nAII. 
OK  E-VPKF^tS  C1IAKGI'>. 

SAMPLES,  PRICES,  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION 
FURNISHED  FREE. 


We  are  exliibitin;:  a tine  >tiHlc  of  EIDKIJ  .Wl) 
ARCTIC  DOWN  SILK  SPREADS.  Emt.ioi.l.  i v 1 
Silk  and  Satteen  Sofa  Pillows,  Stvi|ii  ii  .In  -,  x 
Flannels,  Plaid  Flannel  ami  Eidn-  Down  Cloili-, 


democratic  civil  service  reform. 

Warmin-  tim  l,oxC 


fill!  AVE.  AM)  -iOlh  ST. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

"!■  ^'LAT.  All  iiivalnatilc  ami  pnlatalilf  tonic 
"i  'li-’'-i‘'ioii  ami  ■■  i, 

■■  1 'rm-M 

.vitl.  il...  far-«iiiii|.,  of 


Poe  wo 



„ 

GOOANOTHFr.. 

UrURE  LIFE:  The  p 
“oa.icso.^  .v“ 

ANTMONYT-n^.. 

motley.  P,.,„eP.  '*■ 

mid  other 

boy  travellers  In'the  Fa»  C 

v-iitm-.-  of  Two  Vo.iu.yo,^  f”  EAST._v.  AiI- 
DyTm.MAsW  Kmov  " ""'“■"p''  Dirouyh  Af- 

mX;:;.,  bVihc  Ann:;" 


'I'ln- 


a),  ami  niUTior  Mil>si'iinti.a  Imino 


A BOOK  OF  SIBYLS  ; 

"oiil, — M|.^.  Oi)i(;-_Mr 

ii*V.  4lo,  Pa|..-r,  i:. 


ill-'.  Baibaiild—Mias  Edir 
An^lcu.  By  MUs  Ti.aok 


XI. 

A COMPANION  TO  THE  GREEK  TFSTAIuicm 

m.  I cvAi  u'oh  k'"‘  ' I”  ''V’C'C'"'  Commit! 

■10,1  1 o.  ■ lllimtriiiioim  of  .MS 

A . I,  cloil!;‘A'  fft  Teslameut.  Pt 

XII. 


French  and  American  Red  Blanket.-^,  all  jiizi  -;, 
Marseilles  Spreads,  Comfottahlo-,  .Ye, 


'teat  wail 


c'C  I9ll.’.'l. 


EVERY  LADY 

In  the  Unitwl  Statics  .■im  dre.»J  \ sif  KIN.V  HI  Y 
and  ECONOMIC.tl.l.Y  il  I‘ln'  |mo  li;i-4'  .lio-i  I lo.in 
N.  Y.  City.  a.-ai,at,'d  l)v  nm  l Al.l.  :,m.|  WIN  I KI: 
CATAI,OGrK.a,.|,t  FItEK  . W ....tV.-r 

an  imm*'nse  stock  of  new  ami  Itr,  ttood- 

of  all  descriptions  at  very  :ittraeti\<-  i»rie<  s. 

Le  Boutillier  Brothers, 

Of  23d  Street,  New  York. 


RollTUKK  yi  K 


CORSET 


'll  nil  coinpi.l 111 
y an-  a.ljii'l.i iih’ 

be  made  to  iii  any  li'irm  in^i. 
Invak  over  tin'  lii|,-. 


buckle,  and 
They  have  no  bone  . 

are  made  with  double  m 

have  double  hones  and  iloiilil.'  sie.'ls.  Mnm-) 
funded  for  any  corset  not  .‘-aii-faetorv . in  war.' 
imitations  am!  inl'niiceinenl'.  lie  sure  tlie  'm 
Duple,\  is  on  every  ers.-t.  The  ur-'iit  [si/mJarilv  oi 
the  Celebrated  Duplex  Corset  has  tempted  iniprin,  i- 
pled  maniifacnirerB  to  sell  worilile—  imitnlioiis.  \\  '■ 
thall  prosecute  all  .such  miinufacTurer-  nml  dealer- 
selling  such  infrin^^ements  to  the  full  evti.ni  oj  ili.. 
law.  For  .sale  by  all  dealeis  iu  Cur-ei-. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transfei  red  our  tV  IIOI.KS.A  EF,  PAT- 
TEUN  DEPAKT.MENT  lo  Me..  .1.  (i.  CKOTl'Y, 
Noa.  ISO  to  1S6  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  wm.  will 
Conduct  it  upon  bis  owti  aeconni  and  lespoiisilnliiy. 

SFi:H  Air^  A M B o \ . 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  ativ 
contracts  made  by  .1.  G.  CRoTTY  A CO.,  whetlier  lor 
UAiiPEa’a  Bazar  Patterns  or  tor  any  otlier  business. 

HAltl'EIi  & DRO’l'HKR.s. 

SiWILSON’S 

UGHTMNS  SEWER! 

Two  ihoUAiiiiil  sllleliean  minute.  T'heouly 
ahaulutely  flrai-eluaa  Newlitft  Muehlne  In  the 
world.  Menton  trial.  Warruoled  H year*. 
Mend  for  Illustrated  Cataloviie  anti  t'lreular 
«..Arents  Wanted.  THEWIEMON  .SEW- 
ING MACHINE  CO..  Chlcnno  or  New  York. 


SKNI)  i s YOT'I!  ADDRKSS  AND  WE  M TI.I. 
M AH,  Yor  A CA  rAI.oci  i:, 

FBEE  OF  CHAEGE, 

li|s|’l,\YIN(i  THE  I.ATEs'f  N.iVEI.TIES  IN  Mll.- 
I.IVEliY  l.OiiDS,  iiisTl'ME",  AND  CI.oaKS, 
I'AM  A (.iiiiDs,  1 NDEKWEAH,  Ai . 

H.  O’NEILL  & CO.. 

321  TO  329  6th  Ave., 

AMI 

101  TO  111  WEST  20th  ST., 

m;\v  vokk  t il  l. 

HAMMERLESS 

GUN 


LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 

<->F  M KAT.  'I’,i  11,.  lind  ol  all  Stnreke,ai,‘r^‘.Grorers 
aii.i  I liemisi-.  Sol,-  Ac'iils  bir  tlie  I nit.-.l  Stal,-P 

DAVID  & «'t).,'.i  Keiieliuivli 

Atemie.  L,iiui,,ii.  Kiii.'lami. 

Sold  wmilesiil,-  ill  Ni-w  York  liv  I’ARK  A-  TILFOMD. 
SMITH  a VaNDERIIKKK.  AI'KMK,  MFKItAI.L.  .A 
('DNliri'.  M 'KICSSKN  a ROBBINS.  II  K .t  F B 
TUI  RBKK  A I D.,  W.  11.  .stTIIEFFKLlN  A CO. 

CESNOLA’S  CYPRUS. 

I xi'ii.-  ir-  .ineiciit  Cilics.  Timilis,  anil  Teiii|)lc,s, 
A Xairalive  o|  Kesearelie.s  ami  Kxeavatioiis 
Iliiiiii-  Ten  v.  ai-'  H.'siilcnee  ill  tliat  I.-laml. 
IU  (.emi.ll  L.d-l.S  I’o.M.t  Id  |•^;-.Mll.A.  With 
l’..iii:iit,  .Maps,  ami  Inu  Illustrations.  Svii, 
I'l'iili,  K'.ii.i,  dill  Tops  .iml  riieiit  F.ilgi's, 
.ssT  .Ml.  Il.ill  Calf,  is'liO'i'. 

riililislieil  hy  IIVIH'KIt  A UKOTHKUS.  New  York. 


ri  B5»vs  n:i5S'B;4  T ra:\. 

I The  “ EVER  READY  ” 

f-  an  . id  lit  j'dd  i'.  II  uitli  a l.uiiduin  hoid.’i'  tied 
...I  -I,  XX I s to  III  boll!'.'  eoiitiiiuon'ly. 

III. I i.,|  ...iitinm-.  uilli  ••veil  reL'iiiiirilv,  iiidil 

111,'  uritiiic  is  doll"'  - Ilex.  .Alfred  Taylor.  It  is 

' "./oilN  S.'l'l' I'c  l>V,  :hH  IlnmiDlii).  .New  V.irk. 

7.  I.s/'/ VM  JL/>  .f  .SOV. 

I TILBS  of  All  D(*scri|)li()n.'<; 

MOSAICS,  Al  AN’I'KES,  GU..\TES, 

, tU’KN  FlUlilM.ACKS,  Ae. 

Sole  .Aceiits  lor  and  onlv  (iireci  Importers  of 

MINTON'S Camjliell  Tile  Co.’s  Tiles. 

7.'.  and  7 7 Went  ‘iHd  Street,  i\.  'k. 


Tctlimonlol  of  ft  Bof 
too  lady* 

DISFIGURING  Ilninorfi.  Ilumiliatim;  Kniptioiis, 
IteliliiU  Tortures.  Scrotulo,  Salt  Rlielini,  mid  Iii- 
l.mtile  lliiimiis  ciir.-d  bv  tlie  CitTiera,v  RrMKi.irs. 

Cl  I H I in  RRsoi.vKs  r,  the  new  blood  pniitler, 
rl.  atises  the  hlisicl  and  perspiration  of  impurliies  and 
poisiiiions  eleiiients,  ami  tints  •■emovea  tlie  raiiHi’. 

< ein  euA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  instanlly  alt.ays 
Helling  and  Iiill.imination,  clears  the  Skin  aiid  Sculp, 
lieals  Ulcers  nml  Sores,  ami  reslores  the  Hair. 

CiiTieeii*  Soxr,  an  exi|uisite  Skin  Benutifler  and 
Toilet  Re<|nisite.  prepanal  from  riTteruA,  is  indiit- 
))eiisable  in  Irealine  Skin  Diseases,  Baby  llnmors, 
Skin  Blemish.'S,  Siinimrn,  and  (ireasy  Skin. 

Ceio  ep.A  Rfmkoikb  are  abeolutelv  piire,  and  the 
only  infallible  Blood  Pnriliers  and  .Skin  Be.autifler«. 

siild  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticlira,  60  cents;  .Soap, 
25  Cents;  Resolvent.  tl 
PoTTKB  Daro 


i>  CiuunoAi.  Co.,  Boston,  AIass. 

100 


■HI^RINTINC 

Price  from  65  kinds  of 

76  cents  to  blank  cards 

$1.50.  CircQ-  for  10  cents. 

H Book  of  H JOSEPH  WATSON, 

■B  Ac.,  TO  cents.  ■■  19  Murray  SL,  N.  Y'. 


6 Outfit  free.  Addreaa  Taua  db  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


I Bv  rrfura  maH.  Dewlirtimi 

Hoody's  Mew  Tailor  Sysleni  of 
IDresa  cutting  MOODY  a it), fhidft»»tl, O. 


w— — _ — — - — . PfttteftglvMiJIftgrsmft  of  all 
the  Btltchei  mill  coiaiiU'te  InBtructlon  In  thft  »rt  of  Cro« 
c-hetlnK  and  Knlttlnk.  •''’'•.Sir*?’””* 


lugsevoritl  very  liuinisoino  pHtterns  of  Yl'lndow  ftnil  Mftiitel 
Lsmbrequln*  w-'-  — On„»h«iino  •nd 
Knitting  more 


BHbyft-  Sock,  ftuif  MUten.,' Afgliftn..  ShftWl".  Qnllift.  C»; 
re“”®Md^ln‘h‘erkfnU?ofYinbrolUe«,“l^ellX^ 


OcsiirnB  Bmbrolde 


FREE 

A r Ann  ner  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free,  i eniiiKot  tiwdlcal  men.  »n<l  a liii  acKriptioo  irfAe  trefttaacot, 

$5  to  $20  Sffis  * Ca.  Porttand.  Maine.  J .ddm..lI.H.KAJfE.AJI,|I.Ik.4fw.i4ta8L*..«wa. 


OPIUMS: 


-w., ..  ». 

_ _ _ ^ irtioMqiSkly^iial 

psinicftsly.  For  tcrUmoulftli.  and  eoctownieDC^  Icum  JlPM 


DAViO  king  of  ISRAEL.  By  Rev.  Wm.M  Tav- 
I.  u;,  D.I).  4ti,,  Paper,  25  cents. 

XIII. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUG H A N AN,  Fifteenth  President 
"I  ilie  t lilted  Sillies.  By  (.kobgk  Tioknou  f’emis. 
\\  ith  Tw,.  Sleel-Pliiie  Piutraita.  2 vnls.,  Svo,  Cloth, 
tidl  loj,s  and  I uciit  Kiiges,  lO.oO. 

XIV. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  DIX.  By  his  Son, 
Molt,.  x\  Dix.  Ill  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt 
Tops,  Uncut  Edges,  $6.iiri. 

XV. 

SPANISH  VISTAS.  By  Gkorok  PAitaos's  LATiinop. 
I diistniied  by  ( iiaui.ks  S.  Kkinuart.  Square  bvo, 
Ol  iiiimeiital  Cover,  $;i.0o. 

XVI. 

MOSAICS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  Tlie  Bible  Record, 
« dll  llliislnitive  I'oelic  nml  Prose  Selections  from 
Smiidard  Llteiadnre.  By  Mahous  Willson  and 
Roiiiair  Pn:RO>-.T  Will.son.  Iu  Two  Volumes, 
icmo.  C'lotli,  I3.1KI. 

XVIT. 

GAMES  AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHIL- 
DREN. Collected  and  Compared  by  William 
Wlli.8  Ni:«kli_  Svo,  Cloth,  UruumeutuI  Cover, 
$1.,VI. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PIHI.ISHKD  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


lone  Stcw.nrt.  By  E.  Lynn  Li.ston.  20  cents. 

,5rnid  of  Athens.  By  JrsTis  McCabtiiv.  20  ceuta. 
Under  the  Red  Flag.  By  M.  E.  BaAi.noN.  10  ceuta. 
A Noble  Wife.  By  .lonN  SAUNDKiia.  20  cents. 

A Castle  in  Kpain.  Bv  Jamf-s  Dk  Miu.a.  Illaatrntcd 
hy  E.  A.  Abbey.  8vo,  Paper,  80  ceuu ; Cloth,  $1.00. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair.  By  Wai.tice  Besant.  20  cents. 
Hearts.  By  David  Ciibibtif,  Mcrbat.  20  cents. 

A Struggle  for  Fame.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddbi.i-  80 cts. 

Boniivltel  Vane.  Embracing  the  History  of  Henrv 
St.  John,  Genlleinan.  By  Jou«  Ebtiw  CoObb.  fl.OO. 

Phantom  Fortune.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Bbaddon.  80  eta. 
Doiinl  Grant.  By  Geobok  Maodonai.d.  80  cents. 


Thicker  than  Water.  By  Jambs  Patm.  l«mo,  Half 
Cloth,  $1.00 : 410,  Paper,  20  cents. 


HABrBB  ft  Bbotiiebb  »»fH  sstuf  anp  of  CM*  aboet 
itoriu  bff  mail,  pootoffe  },repaid,  to  attp  part  of  tk* 
(Tnitfii  fttaUM,  on  rreeipt  of  tke  prior. 

HT"  Hakfeb’s  Cataiahiub  maiUd  frf*  on  rteetpC  of 
A'fne  Onto  in  otampo. 

HitlU’ER  & BKOTHEBS,  Franklin  Square,  Sf.  V. 


* pies  free. 

Hflnrlmnienae  rAT.lI./M7rKor| 
I.H  I'J^K  AF  and  other  WoMd^  | 


iSWORTHSENOINGFOm 
HARBACH0RGANINAC0.Phila.Pal 


FREE] 

).Phila.Pal 


Digitized  by  Google 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


t AK L 8.  W I 

- give  <^ATlCrArr.»>. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


320  4.  322  BJlOA/)frAy 
INSURES  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  AT  D4 
RATK  OF  STOCK  COMPMIB 

$70,000,000  OF  INSURANCE  IN 

NOT  ONE  DOLLAR  OF  INDEBTEDNI 
Has  Paid  2000  Claims.  Nn  r- 


ICY  OF  the' 

c/»M  party  If 
lN<j  COCROlt 
JT  CORSTITUT 


VfARRANTj 


■ jf  aoMtig 


H o vt 

^bt  wiTwfo/scE. 

D5T^=33B!_ 


NPAID. 


f Rogers,  Peet,  & Co.),  pj 
JAMES  R.  PITCHER 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY-HIGH  CUSS 


^ SciEmficTom 

Glasses,  BaronH 
Therinometerg, 
KTs.Compasseg,  BatU 

” (wlml  is  it' 

I rofiisely  Ulastrated  (’au 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Books  aro  a necessity  in  every  home.  They 
are  no  longer  counted  among  articles  of  lu.vury, 
but  are  one  of  the  indispcnsalde  things  of  daily 
life,  and  the  constantly  in<‘reasing  demand  for 
good  books  on  all  subjects,  and  also  for  vol- 
umes of  mre  artistic,  merit  and  beauty,  i.s  a sure 
index-finger  to  the  rai)id  growth  of  intelligence 
and  culture  among-  all  classes. 

The  extreme  cheapness  of  thousands  of  well- 
bound  and  well-printed  volumes  enables  every 
household  to  posse.ss  a good  lihi-ary.  and  as  the 
desire  for  reading  is  sonn'thing  that  gnnvs  by 
practice,  the  po.sses.sor  of  a few  volumes  .sooji 
becomes  ambitious  to  increase  his  stoiv  as  fast 
as  }M)ssible.  With  hooks  in  the  house,  one  is 
never  at  a loss  for  something  to  do.  Even  the 
terroi-s  of  stormy  winter  evenings  vanish  before 
the  magic  influence  of  these  silent  yet  eloquent 
companions. 

Books  are  among  the  most  ])opular  of  holiday 
gifts,  and  as  the  Christmas  season  draws  near, 
what  are  the  best  new  books  and  what  are  the 
best  old  ones,  becomes  a universal  imiuiry. 

To  those  seeking  books  for  Christmas  pre- 
sents the  publications  of  Messrs.  lI.vHnEU  & 
Brothers  pi-esent  a vast  varichy  of  wm-ks  of 
all  descriptions,  from  sumptuously  illu.strated 
holiday  volumes  to  jieat  story-books  for  youth- 
ful readers.  Art,  literature,  history,  travel, 
biograph}’,  and  fiction  arr*  all  largely  rcjn'esent- 
ed  by  works  by  the  best  authors,  and  special  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  durability  and  ele- 
gance of  form  in  w hich  they  are  ofi'ered  to  the 
public. 

The  Raven,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  with  illus- 
trations by  Gustave  Dore,  aside  from  its  own 
intrinsic  merit,  possesses  a deeper  interest  than 
any  other  volume  i.ssued  for  the  coming  holi- 
days. A pathos  hangs  around  it  as  the  last 
great  -work  of  Dord's  pencil  before  he  loo  be- 
came “nainele.ss  here  forevermore.”  It  is  tlie 
only  set  of  illustrations  this  artist-magician 
ever  drew’  to  a w'ork  by  an  American  author. 
The  subject,  the  wild  hallucinations  of  a deso- 
late and  sorrow-stricken  soul,  was  especially 
congenial  to  the  genius  of  Dore.  He  carried  it 
in  his  mind  for  many  years  befoi’e  the  wondrous 
imagery  it  suggested  took  visible  form  and 
shape:  none  too  soon,  for  scarcely  w’as  the  last 
drawing  completed  when  the  artist  let  fall  the 
pencil,  and  the  mystery  of  death,  the  “distant 
Aidenn,”  was  for  him  a mystery  no  longer. 

There  is  little  change  of  situation  in  this  mag- 
nificent serie.s  of  drawings.  Nearly  all  of  them 
pictui'e  the  midnight  chamber  with  its  solitary 
occupant,  solitary  yet  never  alone.  How  the 
room  becomes  peopled  with  the  wild  visions  of 
tlie  poet  and  the  artist!  Mysterious  shapes  of 
beauty  hover  in  the  uncertain  light,  horrors 
group  themselves  in  the  shadows,  and  the  black 
form  of  the  raven  watches  with  statuesque  calm- 
ness from  its  perch  above  the  door.  Most  pa- 
thetic of  all  is  the  final  drawing.  Visions  of 
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horror  and  visions  of  beauty  have  alike  vanished,  the 
room  is  bare  and  desolate  as  commonplace  reality  can 
make  it.  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  bird  of  evil  omen 
lies  a solitary  prostrate  figure,  struck  down  by  ruthless 
destiny. 

“Poe’s  raven  is  a distinct  conception,”  writes  Mr. 
Stedmah,  in  his  “Comment  on  the  Poem,”  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume,  “the  incarnation  of  a 
mourner’s  agony  and  hopelessness;  a sable-embodied 
Memory,  the  abiding  chronicler  of  doom,  a type  of  the 
Irreparable.”  A dismal,  symbolic  bird  it  evidently 
was  to  the  mind  of  Dore,  a symbol  more  than  itself  a 
central  overshadowing  point  in  the  poem,  for  he  never 
makes  it  the  prominent  object  in  a picture.  Its  in- 
fluence is  there,  the  “shadow  on  the  floor,”  the  grim 
shadow  of  death,  which  it  has  brought  from  the 
“nightly  shore”  to  throw  forever  on  the  soul  with 
whom  it  takes  its  abode. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  of  Dora’s  marvel- 
lous conceptions  of  the  varying  shades  of  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  Poe’s  verses.  Never  did  artist’s  pencil  por- 
tray more  keenly  the  sense  of  loss,  the  despair  and 
desolation,  of  one  left  alone  on  earth  with  no  soul- 
companion  save  the  wild  phantasms  of  a weary  brain. 

The  world  is  richer  for  this  unique  book.  Mr. 
Stedman’s  words,  “A  work  is  called  out  of  the  void; 
where  there  was  nothing  it  remains — a new  creation, 
part  of  the  treasures  of  mankind,”  are  fitting  alike  for 
the  creation  of  both  artist  and  poet.  This  volume  is 
a beautiful  memorial  to  the  two  master-minds  whose 
work  it  perpetuates,  and  its  wide-spread  acceptance 
by  an  appreciative  public  is  suitable  and  gratifying. 

Dord  prepared  this  magnificent  series  of  twenty-six 
drawings  expressly  for  Harper  & Brothers.  The 
best  engravers  of  America  have  reproduced  them  with 
wondrous  skill  and  delicacy  of  workmanship;  the 
cover  is  superbly  illuminated  with  a design  by  an 
American  woman ; Elihu  Vedder  has  adorned  the 
title-page  with  sjmibolic  figures;  the  letterpress  is 
perfect;  and  altogether  this  rare  volume,  a sumptu- 
ous folio,  is  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can book-making  ever  is.sued. 

Dore’s  illustrations  to  Coleridge’s  Rime  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner  are  also  published  by  Messrs.  Harper 
& Brothers  in  a magnificently  bound  and  printed 
folio  volume.  The  wondrous  imagery  of  Coleridge’s 
celebrated  poem  found  its  true  interpreter  in  Dore. 
The  horror-stricken  ship,  spell-bound  in  haunted  seas, 
the  ancient  mariner,  with  “long  gray  beard  and  glit- 
tering eye,”  passing  “like  night  from  land  to  land,’’ 
are  represented  with  soul  - tlirilling  power.  These 
great  works  of  Dore  are  all  the  more  precious  now 
because  the  limit  of  their  number  is  set,  because  of 
them  we  shall  have  no  more. 

In  the  two  magnificent  quarto  volumes  Pastoral 
Days  and  Highways  and  Bytcays,  written  and  illus- 
trated by  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  may  be  found  the  most 
beautiful  tribute  to  New  England,  her  flowers,  her 
birds,  her  poetic  sylvan  life,  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. In  Pastoral  Days  the  author  illustrates  the 
cycle  of  the  four  seasons,  and  in  his  hands  each  pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  j^ear  brings  a revelation  of 
new  beauty.  Text  and  drawings  are  gracefully  in- 
terwoven, and  form  a new  poem  on  every  page,  and 
the  same  praise  may  be  given  to  botli  alike. 

This  exquisite  book  was  enthusiastically  received 
in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The  London 
Saturday  Review  said  of  it : “People  must  be  strange- 
ly constituted  who  do  not  enjoy  such  pages  as  Mr. 
Gibson  has  presented  to  us  here.  It  is  not  merely  that 
he  writes  well,  but  the  subject  itself  is  irresi.stibly  fas- 
cinating. We  plunge  with  him  into  the  silence  of  a 
New  England  village  in  a clearing  of  the  woods.  The 
spring  is  awakening  in  a flush  of  tender  green,  in  a 
fever  of  warm  days  and  shivering  nights,  and  we 
hasten  with  our  companion  through  all  the  bustle 
and  stir  of  the  few  busy  hours  of  light  so  swiftly  that 
the  darkness  is  on  us  before  we  are  aware.  Then  falls 
on  the  ear  a pathetic,  an  intolerable  silence;  a deep 
mist  covers  the  ground,  a few  lights  twinkle  in  scatter- 
ed fannsand  cottages,  and  all  seems  brooding,  melting, 
in  the  deep  and  throbbing  hush  of  the  darkness.  All 
this  is  described  with  great  sympathy  and  delicacy; 
but  perhaps  Mr.  Gibson  is  most  felicitous  in  his  little 
touches  of  floral  painting.  He  has  a few  words  about 
the  earthy,  spicy  fragrance  of  the  arbutus  that  might 
have  been  said  in  verse  by  the  late  Mr.  Bryant;  his 


the  peddler’s  cart  stops  under  the  trees,  and  thrifty 
housewives  come  out  to  drive  a “way-side  bargain” 
with  the  itinerant  salesman?  But  it  needed  Mr.  Gib- 
son’s pencil  to  give  them  their  full  poetic  significance, 
their  artistic  place  in  rural  life. 

The  wood -engraving  in  each  of  these  beautiful 
volumes  is  of  the  finest  modern  workmanship,  and  in 
a style  only  attained  by  the  best  American  engravers. 
The  London  Athenaeum  says  of  Highways  and  By- 
ways: “Every  one  who  has  admired  the  so-called 
new  ‘ American’  mode  of  engraving  on  wood  should 
possess  himself  of  this  book,  for  the  sake  of  the  soft 
and  delicate  cuts  which  enrich  its  pages  with  the 
charm  of  finish,  breadth,  and  beautiful  draughtsman- 
ship. The  book  is  a perfect  example  of  its  kind — a 
treasury  of  modern  labor,  skill,  and  graceful  taste.” 

Bound  in  covers  elegantly  embellished  with  floral 
designs,  and  printed  on  thick,  smooth  paper,  either 
of  these  beautiful  books  is  suitable  for  a holiday  gift — 
a garland  of  poetry  from  the  woods  and  flowery  fields 
to  wreathe  with  the  holly  of  Christmas-tide. 

A very  elegantly  bound  and  printed  quarto  volume 
is  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Herrick,  with 
drawings  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  Mr.  Abbey’s  dainty 
conceptions  of  the  lyrics  of  this  poet,  who  has  been 
called  the  English  Anacreon,  are  above  criticism. 

One  can  only  pause  over  these  beautiful  drawings 
with  exquisite  delight,  and  wonder  that  poetry  so 
suggestive  of  quaint  imagery  waited  so  long  for  its 
artist-interpreter.  It  is  a matter  of  congratulation 
that  it  has  found  him  at  last.  Mr.  Abbey  shows  a 
vast  range  of  fancy,  poetic  grace,  and  feeling,  and 
great  strength  of  handling  where  the  subject  requires 
robust  treatment.  Here  are  landscapes  thoroughly 
English  in  tone,  as  they  should  be,  quaint  interiors, 
shepherd  lads  and  lasses,  hags  and  fairies,  delicate 
figures  of  maidens,  stately  cavaliers  of  “ye  olden 
time,”  and  in  each  one  recognizes  the  exceeding  fit- 
ness, the  harmony  between  artist  and  poet. 

In  England  as  well  as  in  this  country  Mr.  Abbey’s 
work  has  been  received  with  appreciative  favor.  “If 
there  be  merit  in  originality  in  these  days  of  copious 
imitative  illustration,  that  merit  belongs  in  a very 
striking  degree  to  the  American  draughtsman  Mr.  E. 
A.  Abl>ey,”  writes  an  English  reviewer.  “ He  brings 
to  the  task  of  interpreting  his  jKjet  a totally  new  view 
of  life  and  nature.” 

The  preface  to  this  charming  book  is  written  by 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  It  is  a delicate  and  heart-felt 
tribute  to  the  old  English  poet  from  one  of  the  mod- 
ern brotherhood. 

There  never  was  a more  attractive  book  on  Ameri- 
can scenery  than  The  Heart  of  the  \Vhite  Mountains, 
by  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  with  illustrations  by  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson.  These  drawings  by  Mr.  Gibson 
are  faithful  copies  of  actual  scenes,  and  those  familiar 
with  the  magnificent  land.scapes  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains will  recognize  many  a favorite  haunt. 

Mr.  Drake's  charming  power  of  description  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  readers  of  his  delightful  volume  Nooks 
and  Corners  of  the  Netr  England  Coast.  Here  in 
the  White  Mountains  he  finds  ample  material  for 
pleasant  discoursing.  Not  content  with  describing 
scenery,  he  lingers  in  each  locality  to  study  its  history', 
its  legends,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  some  of  its 
inhabitants.  With  this  charming  book  in  hand,  one 
may  sit  at  home  by  the  library  fire,  and,  although  it 
be  a tempestuous  winter  night,  pass  delicious  sum- 
mer days  climbing  mountains  and  resting  by  stream- 
lets in  shaded  mossy  glens. 

The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a handsome 
quarto,  issued  with  all  the  luxe  of  a holiday  gift-book. 

For  the  conv’enience  of  tho.se  desiring  to  use  Mr. 
Drake’s  work  as  a hand-lKwk,  a special  Tourist's  Edi- 
tion has  been  published,  which  contains  the  entire 
contents  of  the  larger  volume  printed  on  a smaller 
page,  with  additional  map.s,  and  with  information 
concerning  routes,  distances,  and  other  things  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  actual  travellers. 

When  George  Parsons  Lathrop  and  Charles  S. 
Reinhart  set  out  together  to  visit  the  Iberian  Peninsu- 
la, those  who  knew  about  it  began  to  enjoy  in  anticipa-  I 
tion  the  fascinating  volume,  entitled  Spanish  Vistas, 
w'hich  contains  the  record  of  their  wanderings  up  and 
down,  Mr.  Lathrop  writing  the  delightful  and  spark- 
ling descriptions  of  the  ancient  and  musty  cities  and 
towns,  with  their  indolent  inhabitants,  their  flowers 


book  is  always  a good  thing,  a constant  friend  if  one 
allows  it  to  become  so.  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers 
publish  a vast  number  of  works  any  one  of  which  if 
chosen  according  to  the  taste  of  the  recipient,  is  an 
acceptable  and  graceful  holiday  offering. 

Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces,  by  "Williani 
Henry  Bishop,  is  a very  sparkling  book  of  travel  in 
the  most  interesting  sections  of  North  America.  Mr 
Bishop  is  an  excellent  traveller.  He  notices  every- 
thing, and  tells  about  it  in  chatty,  familiar  style.  He 
sets  out  on  his  journey  by  way  of  Cuba,  where  he 
lingers  a few  days  in  passing,  before  proceeding  to 
Vera  Cruz.  His  description  of  this  old  Mexican  sea- 
port is  picturesque  and  charming,  and  as  faithful  as  a 
photograph.  One  can  almost  hear  the  bells  ringing 
in  the  old  gray  towers  of  this  little  dot  of  a city  on 
the  barren  stretch  of  sandy  shore.  Then  up  the  long 
mountain  slope  goes  the  traveller,  among  coffee  plan- 
tations, groves  of  oranges  and  mangoes,  and  wilder- 
nesses of  flowers;  he  crosses  the  table-lands  of  Apam 
and» reaches  the  great  valley  where  lies  Mexico  city.' 

From  the  capital  Mr.  Bishop  went  horseback  across 
the  country  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  travers- 
ing picturesque  barrancas,  stopping  in  odd  little  towns 
and  inland  cities,  and  seeing  much  of  Mexican  country 
life  in  regions  reached  by  few  travellers. 

Of  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  new  enterprises, 
especially  the  railways,  he  writes  in  great  detail,  and 
his  book  is  very  valuable  to  those  desiring  informa- 
tion of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Mexico. 

The  last  half  of  his  charming  book  is  devoted  to 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  the  “lost  prov- 
inces” of  the  country  of  the  Aztecs. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  the  advantage  over  some  travellers 
of  being  artist  as  well  as  author,  and  many  of  the  il- 
lustrations in  this  volume  are  from  his  own  drawings. 

To  read  one  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  books  of  travel  is 
the  next  best  thing  to'  visiting  the  country  itself— a 
better  thing  even  for  those  who  dread  gpving  up  the 
comforts  of  daily  life,  which  every  traveller  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  do.  Then,  too,  one  might  make 
many  trips  to  Sweden  and  Norw'ay  and  still  know 
less  of  the  country,  its  magnificent  scenery,  its  indus- 
tries, and  its  social  and  domestic  life,  than  can  be 
learned  from  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  delightful  book  The 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  one  of  the  most  spark- 
ling, valuable,  and  reliable  books  of  travel  ever  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Du  Chaillu  never  travels  in  a hurry,  and 
he  never  goes  to  a strange  country  without  due  prep- 
aration. He  studies  the  language,  and,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  advance,  so  that 
even  in  the  beginning  he  is  not  among  strangers,  and 
can  without  waste  of  time  begin  his  personal  observa- 
tions. In  summer  and  in  winter  during  five  years 
he  journeyed  up  and  down  in  the  Scandinavian  Pen- 
insula, going  often  by  irregular  routes,  and  visiting 
localities  where  the  ordinary  traveller  never  pene- 
trates. In  this  way  he  gained  a vast  amount  of  new 
and  valuable  information,  which  he  presents  with 
force  and  judgment,  and  in  the  peculiarly  brilliant 
and  sparkling  manner  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
his  books  of  African  travel.  The  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  is  published  in  two  handsomely  bound 
volumes,  superbly  illustrated  from  photographs  tak- 
en exclusively  for  use  in  this  work. 

A sumptuous  work  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land  is 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  by  'William  M.  Thomson, 
D.D.  During  his  forty-five  years’  residence  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Syria  and  Palestine,  Dr.  Thomson  had  ad- 
vantages which  no  others  have  enjoyed  to  the  same 
extent  for  studjdng  the  scenes  where  the  events  of 
Biblical  history  are  located.  The  devout  spirit  with 
which  he  pursued  his  work  renders  his  descriptions 
of  mountains  and  hills  and  valleys  and  streams  hal- 
lowed by  sacred  associations  both  faithful  and  touch- 
ing. As  a descriptive  account  of  a remarkable  coun- 
try the  work  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  as  a 
reference-book  for  clergymen  and  teachers  it  is  un- 
equalled. The  two  large  and  richly  illustrated  vol- 
umes (which  may  be  purchased  separately  if  desired) 
are  devoted  respectively  to  Southern  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem,  and  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  It 
is  a work  eminently  suitable  for  a family  library,  as 
youthful  readers  can  not  fail  to  take  interest  in  its 
glowing  descriptions  of  sacred  scenes,  and  many  a 
Sunday-school  lesson  would  be  studied  wiA  more 
pleasure  and  profit  were  it  done  in  connection  with 
this  faithful  account  of  the  land  where  Christ  and  His 
apostles  lived  and  labored. 

A very  useful  present  to  any  Bible  student  is  Mo 
saics  of  Bible  History,  by  Marcius  Willson  and  Rob- 
ert Pierpont  Willson,  which  is  published  in  two  neat 
volumes.  It  is  the  Bible  record  with  added  historical 
information,  and  with  poetic  and  prose  selections  from 
the  best  modern  authors  on  sacred  subjects. 

The  same  authors  have  also  prepared  another  wrk 
on  a similar  plan,  entitled  Mosaics  of  Grecian  His- 
tory. This  charming  book  is  in  one  convenient  vol- 
ume, and  is  an  intensely  interesting  outline  tM 
history  and  literature  and  art  of  Greece  from  the  fa^ 
ulous  and  legendary  period  to  the  present  time.  1 
contains  numerous  illustrative  poetic  and  prese  selec- 
tions from  ancient  and  modern  authors.  For  those 
readers  who  have  no  leisure  for  the  perusal  of  more 
extensive  works  this  volume  is  as  complete  as  cou 
be  desired,  and  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subjec 


description  of  the  effect  of  biting  the  bulbs  of  the 
Indian  turnip,  or  ‘Jack -in -the -pulpit,’  is  inimita- 
ble in  its  quiet  way;  while  the  phrase  about  the  fad- 
ing dandelions — ‘the  golden  stars  upon  the  lawn  are 
nearly  all  burned  out;  we  see  their  downy  ashes  in  the 
grass’— is  perhaps  the  best  thing  ever  said  about  a 
humble  flower,  whose  vulgarity,  in  the  literal  sense, 
blinds  us  to  the  beauty  of  its  evolution  and  decay.” 

In  Highways  and  Bytvays,  Mr.  Gibson  selects  spe- 
cial subjects  — the  old  country  road,  the  rail -fence, 
which  in  his  hands  becomes  the  “squirrel’s  highway,” 
the  fields,  and  the  busy  insect  life  and  tiny  flowerets 
“among  our  foot  prints”— around  which  he  groups 
his  dainty,  poetic  fancies.  How  many  bits  of  genuine 
New  England  life  are  found  in  these  pages  1 Who 
does  not  remember  the  old  water-treugh  by  the  road- 
side, on  which  the  sunlight  falls  through  overhanging 
boughs  in  dancing  golden  sparkles,  or  the  village 
street  with  its  shadedj^ta  and  church_spire,  where 


and  fruits,  their  luscious-eyed  maidens,  their  pictur- 
esque rustics  and  tattered,  importunate  beggars ; and 
Mr.  Reinhart  meanw’hile  noting  down  with  his  skill- 
ful pencil  the  form  and  likeness  of  whatever  of  beauty 
or  grotesqueness  struck  his  artistic  fancy. 

Spanish  Vistas  is  a charming  and  entertaining 
book,  and  contains,  too,  a vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion valuable  to  any  one  meditating  a trip  to  that 
country,  which  is  all  the  more  inviting  as  being  at 
one  side  of  the  route  usually  followed  by  Continental 
excursionists.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  in  very  handsome  form,  with  the  arms  of 
Castile  emblazoned  on  the  cover,  and  would  make  a 
holiday  present  very  acceptable  to  the  recipient. 

Besides  the  magnificent  array  of  sumptuous  gift- 
books  resplendent  in  gold  and  brilliant  colors,  there 
are  many  volumes  of  more  modest  appearance,  whose 
contents  are  gold  indeed,  and  of  that  pure  quality  the 
brilliancy  of  which  nothing  can  tarnish.  A good 
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more  in  detail  will  find  in  the  preface  excellent  sug- 
gestions for  a broader  course  of  reading. 

The  Rev.  J.  P-  Mahaffy’s  History  of  Classical 
Greek  Literature,  in  two  volumes,  is  a learned  and 
valuable  work  on  the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  is  the  most  modern  and  reliable 
guide  for  students  of  this  special  branch  of  classic  lit- 
erature. 

A History  of  Latin  Literature  from  Ennius  to 
Boethius,  by  George  Augustus  Simcox,  in  two  vol- 
umes, is  a new  work  of  great  importance  to  students, 
and  also  to  general  readers  who  seek  a work  on  an- 
cient literature  in  a condensed  and  popular  form, 
through  which  they  can  become  familiar  with  the 
writers  of  olden  time  without  the  labor  of  studying 
many  cumbersome  volumes  in  the  original  Latin. 

Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers’  elegant  library  edi- 
tions of  standard  histories  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  in  search  of  substantial  Christmas  gifts. 
They  include  the  histories  of  England  by  Macaulay 
and  Hume;  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire ; Motley’s  United  Netherlands,  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  and  The  Life  and  Death  of  John 
of  Bameveld  ; and  Hildreth’s  History  of  the  United 
States.  These  popular  editions  are  substantially 
bound  in  cloth,  and  each  set  is  sold  in  a neat  box. 

Library  editions,  in  uniform  style  with  the  histo- 
ries, of  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  five  volumes,  and  of  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  works,  in 
four  volumes,  also  form  valuable  and  attractive  sets 
for  a holiday  present. 

A scholarly  work  on  English  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  by  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  is 
among  the  new  books  of  the  present  season.  It  is  an 
excellent  book  of  reference  for  teachers,  and  one  of 
great  interest  to  ordinary  readers.  It  gives  a clear 
picture  of  the  progress  of  English  literature  during 
the  period  of  which  it  treats,  illustrating  the  style  of 
the  different  authors  by  numerous  and  judiciously 
chosen  extracts  from  their  work. 

The  neat  volumes  of  biographies  of  the  “English 
Men  of  Letters”  are  deservedly  popular  as  simple  and 
appropriate  Christmas  tokens  to  readers  of  literary 
judgment  and  good  taste.  Each  volume  contains  a 
complete  biography  of  a celebrated  author,  prepared 
by  some  one  of  the  best  modern  writers.  This  series 
already  comprises  thirty-three  volumes,  the  latest  of 
which  is  Mrs.  Olipliant's  sparkling  life  of  Sheridan. 

A biographical  work  of  rare  interest,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  a handsomely  bound  and  illustrated  volume, 
is  Victor  Hugo  and  his  Time,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Alfred  Barbou  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer.  The 
life  of  Victor  Hugo  involves  a history  of  France  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  for  in  every  public  move- 
ment of  importance  this  remarkable  man  has  played 
a prominent  part.  To  the  thousands  of  readers  of 
Victor  Hugo's  works  M.  Barbou 's  book  is  as  charming 
as  a romance.  He  dwells  on  the  details  of  the  poet’s 
eventful  life,  and  describes  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  of  his  important  works  was  written,  and 
the  manner  of  their  reception  by  the  French  public. 

An  Autobiography,  by  Anthony  Trollojje,  is  a new 
volume  of  peculiar  interest,  as  being  the  frank  story 
of  a life  which  outwardly  was  marked  by  no  impor- 
tant event,  but  still  one  w’hich  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  the  place  it  has  filled  in  modern  English  lit- 
erature. Mr.  Trollope  wrote  this  entertaining  account 
of  himself  six  years  before  his  death,  when  his  high 
position  as  an  author  enabled  him  to  look  back  with 
calmness  upon  the  struggles  and  mortifications  of  his 
early  years.  He  was  a sensitive,  awkward  boy,  and 
had  a very  hard  time  of  it  in  school,  in  the  clerkship 
at  the  Post-office,  in  every  way,  until  he  came  to  be  a 
man,  and,  turning  author,  took  his  fate  in  his  own 
hands,  and  made  a success.  He  dwells  briefly  on  this 
unhappy  boyhood,  and  devotes  the  most  part  of  the 
book  to  his  literary  career,  introducing  in  the  proper 
place  reminiscences  of  English  novelists  of  his  time, 
and  criticisms  on  their  works.  His  chapter  “on  nov- 
els and  the  art  of  writing  them”  contains  many  sug- 
gestions which  young  writers  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider carefully. 

The  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  by  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  and  the  Memoirs  of  General  John  Adams 
Dix,  by  his  son,  Morgan  Dix,  are  two  important 
biographical  works  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
^RPER  & Brothers.  Each  of  these  eminent  Amer- 
icans holds  an  important  place  in  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  while  the  story  of  their 
lives  possesses  a deep  personal  interest,  it  also  forms  a 
part  of  our  national  history. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  life  of  Buchanan,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis has  shown  masterly  skill  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
materials  and  documents  at  his  command.  It  was  not 
an  ^y  task,  but  it  has  been  performed  with  consci- 
entious fidelity.  These  two  handsome  volumes,  each 
containing  a steel-plate  portrait  of  Buchanan,  form 
the  most  complete  history  hitherto  published  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  civil  war. 

The  Memoirs  of  General  Dix,  also  in  tw'o  volumes, 
fonn  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  year. 
During  his  long  life  General  Dix  took  an  active  and 
honorable  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country, 
and  his  life  is  one  which  all  American  youth  should 
I'ead  and  consider  carefully,  as  such  soldiers  and 
statesmen  as  he  bring  honor  and  glory  to  the  nation, 


and  their  example  is  a gfolden  legacy  to  their  young 
countrymen. 

An  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  volume,  which 
would  be  a well-chosen  Christmas  gift  for  a family  of 
young  people,  is  Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  British 
and  American  Poetry,  edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  This 
volume,  which  contains  nearly  one  thousand  pages, 
is  a complete  epitome  of  English  and  American  poet- 
ry from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day.  The 
poetical  selections,  which  are  carefully  chosen,  and 
the  short  biographical  sketch  of  each  author,  make 
the  work  a valuable  literary  reference-book. 

"Will  Carleton’s  books  of  poetry  are  very  attract- 
ive for  holiday  presents.  They  are  Farm  Ballads, 
Farm  Legends,  and  Farm  Festivals,  and  each  vol- 
ume is  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.  The  great 
charm  of  these  poems  lies  in  their  fidelity  to  the  inci- 
dents of  common  life,  which  are  related  with  rare  hu- 
mor or  with  heart-felt  pathos,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion. Mr,  Carleton  reaches  the  heart  of  the  people 
as  few  have  done,  and  has  achieved  a signal  triumph 
as  a writer  of  popular  poetry. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Art,  by  Dr.  Franz  von  Re- 
ber,  is  a work  of  rare  interest  on  a subject  of  the  great- 
est importance,  which  is  being  more  scientifically  and 
methodically  investigated  at  the  present  time  than 
ever  before,  and  concerning  which  new  facts  are  be- 
ing constantly  brought  to  light.  Dr.  Reber's  work, 
which  is  admirably  translated  by  Joseph  Thacher 
Clarke,  is  based  on  the  most  modern  discoveries.  It 
contains  over  three  hundred  illustrations  of  architect- 
ure, sculpture,  and  ancient  wall-painting,  and  a glos- 
sary of  technical  terms. 

A small  and  very  handsome  volume,  containing  a 
concise  account  of  an  art  in  which  astonishingly  rap- 
id progress  is  being  made  at  present,  is  A History  of 
Wood- Engraving,  by  George  E.  Woodberry.  This 
attractive  book  contains  ninety  exquisitely  printed 
specimens  of  the  wood-engraver's  art,  beginning  with 
a rude  wood-cut  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  showing  the  gradual  growth  and  progress 
to  the  artistic  workmanship  of  the  present  time. 

A neat  volume  of  excellent  short  stories  is  Dia- 
lect Tales,  by  Sherwood  Bonner  (Mrs.  Katharine  S. 
McDowell).  These  tales  represent  a peculiar  side  of 
life  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  strange  dialect 
and  negro  humor  are  handled  by  a master-hand,  and 
have  never  been  better  portrayed. 

Mrs.  McDowell  was  a close  student  of  human  na- 
ture, and  carries  her  rentiers  with  equal  strength 
through  scenes  of  deep  pathos  and  through  incidents 
of  the  most  amusing  character.  Her  recent  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty  years,  comes  as  a personal  loss 
to  the  large  number  of  admiring  readers  who  have 
delighted  in  her  spirited  and  brilliant  sketches  of 
Southern  life. 

Two  novelettes  which  have  become  deservedly  pop- 
ular both  in  this  country  and  in  England  are  Anne 
and  For  the  Major,  by  Constance  Fenimore  "Wool- 
son.  Those  readers  who  have  not  already  become 
familiar  with  Anne  have  a rare  enjoyment  in  store. 
It  is  a thoroughly  American  novel.  The  plot  is  ani- 
mated, and  sustains  its  interest  to  the  end,  and  the 
characters  are  handled  with  a strength  and  clear- 
ness of  purpose  which  place  Miss  Woolson  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  modern  writers  of  fiction. 

For  the  Major  is  a still  stronger  proof  of  the  pow- 
er of  this  author.  The  field  of  action  is  restricted  to 
a single  village,  and  the  characters  of  the  plot  are  few 
and  simple;  but  they  are  made  living  personages,  and 
the  reader  unites  heartily  with  the  devoted  wife  and 
daughter  in  their  watchful  care  of  the  pathetic  old 
Major,  so  grand  and  yet  so  helpless. 

In  Harper’s  “ Franklin  Square  Library,”  a number 
of  which  appears  weekly,  are  published  the  most 
popularSnodern  novels,  and  also  many  valuable  works 
of  a serious  character,  which  are  sold  at  an  almost 
nominal  price,  thus  placing  a vast  variety  of  good 
reading  within  the  reach  of  all. 

A neat  duodecimo  edition  of  the  “ Fi*anklin  Square 
Library."  bound  in  blue  paper  cover,  is  now  being 
published,  which  has  been  fitly  called  “the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  shapeliness,  convenience,  and  cheapness.” 

Books  of  reference  should  always  be  provided  for 
the  family  library.  An  excellent  work  of  this  kind 
is  Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History, 
by  Benson  J.  Lo.s.sing.  It  covers  the  subject  from 
the  aboriginal  period  to  1876,  and  contains  full  infor- 
mation concerning  all  important  events,  and  excellent 
condensed  biographies  of  all  persons  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  our  country,  its  arts,  its  lit- 
erature, its  industries,  and  religious  development. 
There  is  no  other  work  containing  the  same  amount 
of  information  on  the  subject  in  such  clear,  condensed, 
and  well-arranged  form. 

Another  valuable  reference-book  is  Haydn's  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates.  A new  edition  of  this  work  has 
been  published  recently,  revised  for  American  read- 
ers, which  gives  dates  of  all  important  events  of  all 
nations  and  all  ages  to  the  autumn  of  1881,  together 
with  much  explanatory  reading  matter.  It  is  a com- 
plete historical  and  biographical  encyclopaedia  in  one 
volume. 

The  most  beautiful  weekly  publication  in  the  world 
for  children  is  Harper’s  Young  People,  and  a year’s 
subscription  to  this  delightful  paper  would  be  a well- 


chosen  Christmas  present  to  any  boy  or  girl.  Its  con- 
tents present  the  richest  variety  of  good  reading  to 
please  and  instruct  the  youthful  mind,  and  lead  it  in 
a pure  and  healthful  direction.  The  bound  volume 
of  Young  People  for  1883  is  now  ready,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  book  containing  so  much 
delightful  entertainment  for  a family  of  little  folks. 
“Nan”  and  “ Dick  and  D.,”  two  beautiful  stories  by 
Mrs.  Lillie,  and  “ Raising  the  ‘ Pearl,’  " a fascinating 
tale  of  the  Florida  coast,  by  James  Otis,  are  in  this 
volume,  which  also  contains  an  infinite  variety  of 
short  stories,  and  papers  on  all  subjects  of  interest 
to  boys  and  girls,  many  dainty  pieces  of  music  ar- 
ranged for  little  fingers,  poems,  puzzles,  games,  and 
the  Post-office  Box,  which,  with  its  pretty  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
sweetest  chronicle  of  childish  life  ever  printed.  The 
favorable  verdict  of  little  readers— the  severest  and 
most  truthful  of  critics — on  Harper's  YOUNG  People, 
and  its  enormous  weekly  increase  of  circulation,  are 
gratifying  proofs  that  children  eagerly  accept  good 
and  elevating  mental  food  when  it  is  provided  for 
them  in  beautiful  and  attractive  form. 

Colonel  Knox’s  books  of  travel  for  boys  have  re- 
ceived such  a hearty  reception  that  youthful  readers 
will  hail  with  delight  the  appearance  of  the  fifth  part 
of  The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East,  especially 
when  they  learn  that  it  describes  the  strange  and 
interesting  country  of  Africa.  ’When  Colonel  Knox 
decided  to  write  the  adventures  of  Frank  and  Fred, 
these  boy  travellers,  he  did  a splendid  thing  for  the 
young  folks  who  stay  at  home.  In  Part  First  of  the 
Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East,  Frank  and  Fred, 
with  their  companion.  Dr.  Bronson,  visit  Japan  and 
China,  seeing  everything  of  interest  in  those  won- 
derful countries,  and  studying  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  In  Part  Second  they  go  to  Siam, 
to  Java,  and  all  through  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Part  Third  tells  of  their  adventures  in  Ceylon,  India, 
Burmah,  where  they  visit  the  scenes  of  missionary  la- 
bor. and  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  then  proceed, 
in  Part  Fourth,  to  Egypt  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  make  an  extensive  tour  of  that 
ancient  country  and  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  this  new 
volume,  the  fifth  and  last  part  of  the  Boy  Travellers, 
the  wanderers  travei*se  the  wild  regions  of  Central 
Africa  from  the  Nile  to  Zanzibar,  where  they  embark 
for  England,  and  home.  Each  volume  .of  this  popu- 
lar library  of  travel  for  boys  and  girls  is  bound  in 
elegant  illuminated  covers,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  interesting  engravings. 

A very  attractive  new  book  for  little  readers,  which 
will  make  many  a childish  heart  happy  on  Christmas 
morning,  is  The  Ball  of  the  Vegetables,  and  Other 
Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Margaret  Eytinge. 
It  is  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated,  and  contains 
a charming  selection  of  dainty  and  fanciful  stories 
and  poems. 

Charles  Carleton  Coffin’s  books  of  historical  read- 
ing for  the  young  form  a beautiful  and  fascinating 
series  of  United  States  history  which  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  American  boy  and  girl.  There 
are  four  handsome  illustrated  volumes,  which  may  be 
f nrchased  separately,  each  being  a complete  liistory 
of  the  special  epoch  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The 
Story  of  Liberty  teaches  the  rise  and  progress  of  those 
movements  which  inspired  our  forcfatliers  to  found  a 
new  nation.  The*  sufferings  and  hardships  they  en- 
countered are  vividly  pictured  in  Old  Times  in  the 
Colonies.  The  story  of  the  Revolutionary  "War,  the 
best  ever  written  for  young  readers,  is  told  in  The 
Boys  of'7Q.  And  in  Building  the  Nation  is  a com- 
plete rdsumi  of  United  States  history  from  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861.  Mr.  Coffin  writes  in  fascinating 
style,  and  no  story-book  could  be  more  entertaining 
than  these  deliglitful  histories.  They  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits  and  other  engraving's. 

Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children,  by  Will- 
iam Wells  Newell,  is  a charming  and  quaint  collec- 
tion of  childish  sports  and  jingles  of  past  and  present. 
It  is  a delightful  book  for  little  folks,  as  it  gives  di- 
rections for  many  pretty  pastimes,  and  those  to  whom 
childhood  is  a far-away  dream  will  feel  themselves 
young  again  reading  “Oats,  pease,  beans,”  “Intery, 
mintery,  cutery  corn,”  and  other  things  which  gave 
delight  before  the  graver  matters  of  life  began. 

Messrs.  Harper  &,  Brothers’  list  of  books  for  chil- 
dren is  very  extensive,  and  includes  volumes  on  all  sub- 
jects, prepared  by  the  best  writers  for  youthful  read- 
ers. The  Messrs.  Abbotts’  histories  of  celebrated  men 
and  women  are  standard  biographies  for  the  young, 
and  hold  a high  place  in  juvenile  literature.  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu’s  books  of  African  adventure  for  boys  and 
girls  are  as  fascinating  as  that  sparkling  and  popular 
author  can  make  them.  Of  fairy  tales  there  are 
many  handsome  volumes,  by  Miss  Mulock,  Miss  John- 
son, Mrs.  Hays,  and  other  writers.  And  in  the  “Har- 
per’s Young  People  Series”  of  story-books,  each  pret- 
ty volume  of  which  contains  a complete  story,  are  The 
Four  Macnicols,  a manly  tale  of  the  adventures  of 
four  Scotch  boys,  by  William  Black;  iVan,  a beauti- 
ful story  for  girls,  by  Mrs.  Lillie ; the  popular  stories 
of  Toby  Tyler  and  The  Moral  Pirates,  and  many 
others  which  have  been  favorites  with  the  readers  of 
Harper's  Young  People. 
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‘ Surely,’  said  I,  ‘ surely  that  is  something  at  my  window  lattice ; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore.’  ” 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS’  LIST 

OF 

SUMPTUOUS  AND  ENTERTAINING  BOOKS. 

SUITED  FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


The  Raven.  Illustrated  by  Dore. 

The  Raven.  By  £i>oar  Allan  Poe.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  DoRi:.  With  Com- 
ment by  Edmund  Clarence  Stbdman.  Folio  (uniform  wiUi  Dore’s  “Ancient 
Mariner”),  Illuminated  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $10  00.  (/»  a Box.) 

The  Ancient  Mariner.  Illustrated  by  Dore. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  By  Samuel  Tatlor  Coleridob.  Illustra- 
ted by  Gustave  Dor&.  A magnificently  illustrated  and  sumptuous  volume.  Folio, 
Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $10  00.  {In  a Box.) 

“Harper’s  Young  People”  for  1883.  Vol.  IV. 

Over  800  pages,  with  about  700  Illustrations.  4to,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $8  00. 

A few  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  still  on  hand,  |;3  00  each.  VoL  I.  out  of  print. 

Herrick’s  Poems.  Illustrated  by  Abbey. 

Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Herrick.  With  Drawings  by  Edwin  A.  Abbet. 
4to,  Illuminated  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $7  60.  {In  a Box.) 

Highways  and  Byways.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Highways  and  Byways ; or,  Saunterings  in  New  England.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gib- 
bon. Illustrated  by  the  Author.  4to,  Illuminated  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $7  50.  {In  a 
Box.) 

Pastoral  Days.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Pastoral  Days ; or.  Memories  of  a New  England  Year.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 
Dlustrated  by  the  Author.  4to,  Illuminated  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $7  60.  {In  a Box.) 

The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains. 

By  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  Author  of  “Nooks  and  Comers  of  the  New  England 
Coast.”  Illustrated  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  Author  of  “Pastoral  Days."  4to,  Il- 
luminated Cloth,  Gilt  ^ges,  $7  50. 

Lathrop’s  Spanish  Vistas.  Illustrated  by  Reinhart. 

By  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Illustrated  by  Charles  8.  Reinhart.  Square 
8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  $3  00. 

Old  Mexico  and  Her  Lost  Provinces. 

A Journey  in  Mexico,  Southern  California,  and  Arizona,  by  Way  of  Cuba.  By  Will- 
iam Henry  Bishop,  Author  of  "Detmold,”  “The  House  of  a Merchant  Prince.” 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  chiefly  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

Thos.  W.  Knox’s  Books  of  Travel  in  the  Far  East: 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East— Part  I. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  to  Japan  and  China.  Copiously  Iliustrated. 
8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $3  00. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East— Part  11. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  to  Siam  and  Java.  With  Descriptions 
of  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Copiously  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  |d  00. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Par  East— Part  HI. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  to  Ceylon  and  India.  With  Descrip- 
tions of  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Burm^.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Ornamental  Cloth,  |3  00. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Par  East— Part  IV. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Copi- 
ously Illustrated.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $3  00. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East— Part  V. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  through  Central  Africa.  Copiously  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  |3  00. 

The  Ball  of  the  Vegetables. 

The  Ball  of  the  Vegetables,  and  Other  Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Margaret 
Eytikoe.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Travels  in  South  Kensington, 

With  Notes  on  Decorative  Art  and  Architecture  in  England.  By  Moncure  D. 
CoNWAT.  With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  |2  50. 

Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children. 

Collected  and  Compared  by  William  Wells  Newell.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth, 
$1  60. 

Dialect  Tales. 

By  Sherwood  Bonner,  Author  of  “Like  Unto  Like.”  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth, 
|1  75. 

The  Ceramic  Art. 

A Compendium  of  the  History  and  Manufacture  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By 
Jennie  J.  Young.  With  464  Illustrations.  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $5  00. 

Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  England  Coast. 

By  Samuel  Adams  Drake.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50 ; Half 
Calf  or  Half  Morocco,  ^ 76. 

Victor  Hugo  and  his  Time. 

By  Alfred  Barbou.  Illustrated  with  120  Drawings  by  MM.  Iknile  Bayard, 
Clergct,  Fichel.  Jules  Gamier.  Gervex,  Giacomelli,  Ch.  (Josselin,  Jean-Paul  Laurens, 
Lix,  Olivier  Merson,  II.  Meyer,  Ed.  Morin,  Scott,  Vogel,  Zier,  &c.,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  Drawings  by  Victor  Hugo,  engraved  by  Meaulle.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Ft  t.wk  E.  Frewer.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  50. 


Life  of  James  Buchanan, 

Fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  By  George  Ticknor  (Curtis.  With 
Two  Steel-plate  Portraits.  2 volumes,  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  |6  00. 

Memoirs  of  General  Dix. 

Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix.  Compiled  by  his  Son,  Morgan  Dix.  With  Five 
Steel-plate  Portraits.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Mges,  |5  00. 

Cesnola’s  Cyprus. 

Cyprus : its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples.  A Narrative  of  Researches  and 
Excavations  during  Ten  Years’  Residence  in  that  Island.  By  General  Louis  Palma 
Di  Cesnola.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  400  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra  Gilt 
Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  $7  50 ; Half  Calf,  |10  00. 

Ilios.  By  Dr.  Schliemann. 

Ilios,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans.  A Narrative  of  the  Most  Recent  Dis- 
coveries and  Researches  made  on  the  Plain  of  Troy.  With  Illustrations  represent- 
ing nearly  2000  Types  of  the  Objects  Found  in  the'Excavations  of  the  Seven  Cities 
on  the  Site  of  Ilios.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  Author  of  “ Troy  and  its  Remains,” 
and  “Mycenm  and  Tiryns.”  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo,  Cloth 
$12  00 ; Half  Morocco,  $15  00. 

A History  of  Wood-Engraving. 

By  George  E.  Woodherrt.  With  numerous  HJustrations.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth, 


History  of  Ancient  Art. 

By  Dr.  Franz  von  Reber,  Director  of  the  Bavarian  Royal  and  State  Galleries  of 
Paintings,  Professor  in  the  University  and  Polytechnic  of  Munich.  Revised  by  the 
Author.  Translated  and  Augmented  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke.  With  310  Il- 
lustrations and  a Glossary  of  Technical  ’Terms.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

The  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.  8.  A.  From  New  Electrotype  Plates.  4 vols. , 8vo, 
Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $8  00. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England. 

History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  From 
New  Electrotype  Plates.  6 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  f 10  00  per  set. 

Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Works. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Lord  Macaulay.  From  New  Electro  Plates.  6 vols., 
8vOj  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  |10  00. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

By  his  Nephew,  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P.  With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Com 
plete  in  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00  ; Sheep,  $6  00  ; Half 
Calf,  $9  60  ; Tree  Calf,  $15  00. 

The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

By  George  Otto  Trevelyan.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  |2  50. 

Motley’s  United  Netherlands. 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands ; from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the 
Twelve  -Years'  Truce.  With  a Full  View  of  the  English-Dutcb  Struggle  against 
Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Dc.struction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  ^ John  Lothrop 
Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portraits.  4 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Un- 
cut Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $8  00. 

Motley’s  Dutch  Republic. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A History.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.  With  a Portrait  of  William  of  Orange.  8 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper 
Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  |4  00. 

Motley’s  John  of  Barneveld. 

Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland.  With  a View  of  the 
Primary  Causes  and  Movements  of  the  “Thirty -Years’  War.”  By  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Illustrated.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $4  00. 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire. 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  With 
Notes  by  Dean  Milman,  M.  Guizot,  and  Dr.  William  Smith.  From  New  Electro 
Plates.  6 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00. 

Hume’s  History  of  England. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II., 
1688.  By  David  Hume.  From  New  Electro  Plates.  6 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Pa- 
per Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00. 

Hildreth’s  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  History  of  the  United  States  Fir$t  Series. — From  the  First  Settlement  of  the 
Country  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Second  Series. — From  the  Adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  By  Richard 
Hildreth.  6 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  |12  00. 

Homes  without  Hands: 

Being  a Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  clat^ed  according  to  their  Princi- 
ple of  Construction.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M..1.,  F.L.8.  With  about  140  U- 
lustrations,  engraved  on  wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Original  Designs  made  bv  P. 
W.  Keyi.  and  E.  A.  Smith,  under  the  Author’s  Superintendence.  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  60; 
Sheep,  $5  00 ; Roan,  $5  00 ; Half  Calf,  $6  75. 
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Thomson’s  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. 

Tbe  Land  and  the  Book  ; or,  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms. the  Scenes  and  Scene^,  of  the  Holy  Land:  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. 
By  WiU-XAM  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Forty-five  Years  a Missionary  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. 130  Illustrations  and  Maps.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  |8  00  ; Sheep,  $7  00;  Half 
Morocco,  $8  50. 

Thomson’s  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem. 

The  Land  and  the  Book ; Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  By  Wm.  M.  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Forty-five  Years  a Missionary  in  ^ia  and  Palestine.  140  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $6  00;  Sheep,  $7  00;  Half  Morocco,  $8  60;  Full 
Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  $10  50. 

Harper’s  Young  People  Series: 

Nan. 

By  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

ICildred’s  Bargain, 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  Talking  Leaves. 

An  Indian  Story.  By  William  O.  Stoddard.  Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth, 

$1  00. 

Toby  Tyler;  or,  Ten  Weeks  with  a Circus. 

By  James  Otis.  Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Kr.  Stubbs’s  Brother. 

A Sequel  to  “ Toby  Tyler.”  By  James  Otis.  Illustrated  by  W.  A.  Rogers.  Square 
16mo,  Cloth.  $1  00. 

Tim  and  Tip; 

Or,  The  Adventures  of  a Boy  and  a Dog.  By  James  Otis.  Illustrated.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Club. 

By  W.  L.  Alden.  Dlustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  Cruise  of  the  “Ghost.” 

By  W.  L.  Alden.  Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  Moral  Pirates. 

By  W.  L.  Alden.  lUustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Who  was  Paul  Grayson  ? 

By  John  Habberton,  Author  of  “ Helen’s  Babies.”  Illustrated.  Square  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  Four  MacNicols. 

By  William  Black.  Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Tennyson’s  Songs,  with  Music. 

Songs  from  the  Published  Writings  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Set  to  Music  by  various 
Composers.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Ccsins.  With  Portmit  and  Original  Illustrations  by 
Winslow  Homer,  C.  S.  Reinhart,  A.  Fredericks,  and  Jessie  Curtis.  Royal  4lo,  Cloth, 
Gilt  Edges,  $5  00. 

Du  Chaillu’s  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Summer  and  Winter  Journeys  through  Sweden, 
Norway,  Lapland,  and  Northern  Finland.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  With  Map 
and  235  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  50 ; Half  Calf,  $12  00. 

Books  for  Young  People.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 

Illustrated.  5 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  eacli. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  County-.— Wild  Life  under  the  Equator. — Lost  in  the  Jun- 
gle.— My  Apingi  Kingdom.— The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Hunting  Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea — Part  I. 

The  Young  Nimrods  in  North  America.  A Book  for  Boys.  By  Thomas  W. 
B[hox.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

Hunting  Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea — Part  11. 

The  Young  Nimrods  Around  the  World.  A Book  for  Boys.  By  Thomas  W. 
Knox.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  60. 

What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw 

In  his  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  the  Ship  “Beagle.”  Adapted  for  Youthful 
Readers.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Art  Education  Applied  to  Industry. 

By  Colonel  George  Ward  Nichols.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Illuminated  and  Gilt, 
$4  00. 

Art  Decoration  Applied  to  Furniture. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Illuminated  and  Gilt, 
$4  00. 

Contemporary  Art  in  Europe. 

By  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Illuminated  and  Gilt,  $3  50. 

Art  in  America. 

A Critical  and  Historical  Sketch.  By  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Illu- 
minated Cloth,  $4  00. 

The  Life  and  Habits  of  Wild  Animals. 

Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Joseph  Wolf.  Engraved  by  J.  W.  and  EMward  Whym- 
per.  With  Descriptive  Letter-press  by  Daniel  Giraud  Eliot,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  4to, 
Ornamental  Cloth.  Gilt  Edges,  $5  00. 

Knocking  Round  the  Rockies. 

By  Ernest  Ingersoll.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Songs  of  Our  Youth. 

Bv  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  Set  to  Music.  Square  4to,  Cloth, 
Uliuninated,  $2  60. 


Chas. Carleton  Coffin’s  Historical  Reading  for  the  Young: 

The  Story  of  Liberty. 

Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 

Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

The  Boys  of  ’76. 

A History  of  the  Battles  of  the  Revolution.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Building  the  Nation. 

Events  in  tbe  Histoir  of  tbe  United  States,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Beginning 
of  the  War  between  the  States.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Will  Carleton’s  Poems: 

Farm  Festivals. 

Illustrated.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  ^ 00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 

Farm  Legends. 

Illustrated.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 

Farm  Ballads. 

Dlustrated.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 

Flammarion’s  Atmosphere. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Camille  Flammarion.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher, 
F.R.8.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mag^tical  and  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  With  10  Chromo-Lithographs  and  86  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

Revised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
—translated  out  of  the  Greek;  being  the  Version  set  forth  A.D.  1611,  compared 
with  the  most  Ancient  Authorities,  and  Revised  A.D.  1881.  Pica,  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00; 
Turkey  Morocco,  Divinity  Circuit,  $7  20. 

The  Book  of  Gold  and  other  Poems. 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Ornamental  Cover,  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 

Caricature  and  other  Comic  Art, 

In  All  Times  and  Many  Lands.  By  James  Pabton.  With  203  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  $5  00. 

The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Abis  Willmott.  With  English  and  Amer- 
ican Additions  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck.  141  Illustrations.  Elegant  Small  4to, 
Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $5  00;  Half  Calf,  $5  50;  Full  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  $9  00. 

The  Poets  and*  Poetry  c i Scotland. 

From  the  Earliest  to  tbe  Preser  . Time.  Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from 
the  Works  of  the  more  Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Cridcal 
Notices.  By  James  Grant  Wilson.  With  Portraits  on  Steel.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$10  00;  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $11  00;  Half  Calf,  $14  50;  Full  Morocco,  $18  00. 

The  Waverley  Novels.  2000  Illustrations. 

Thistle  Edition : 

48  vols.,  bound  in  Green  Cloth,  $1  00  per  vol. ; in  Half  Morocco,  Gilt  Tops,  $1  50 
per  vol. 

Holyrood  Edition : 

48  vols.,  bound  in  Brown  Cloth,  75  cents  per  vol. ; in  Half  Morocco,  Gilt  Tops,  $1  50 
per  vol. 

Popular  Edition : 

24  vols.  (two  vols.  in  one),  bound  In  Green  Cloth,  $1  26  per  vol. ; in  Half  Morocco, 
$2  25  per  vol. 

Harper’s  Cyclopaedia  of  British  and  American  Poetry. 

Edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  Large  8vo,  nearly  one  thousand  pages.  Illuminated 
Cloth,  with  Colored  Edges,  $4  50 ; Half  Leather,  $5  00. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  all  Times  and  Nations. 

With  Tables  of  Factory  and  Artists’  Marks,  for  the  Use  of  Collectors.  By  Will- 
iam C.  Prime,  LL.D.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  in  a box,  $7  00. 

The  Fairy  Books: 

Fairy  Book  IHostrated. 

Containing  Twelve  New  Stories,  expressly  Translated  for  this  Work.  Illustrated. 
16mo.  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Pusa-Cat  Mew, 

And  other  New  Fairy  Stories  for  my  Children.  By  E.  H.  Knatchbcll-Hugebsen. 
M.P.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1  25. 

Fairy  Boot 

The  Best  Popular  Fairy  Stories  selected  and  rendered  anew.  By  the  Author  of 
“John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26 

Mace'’8  Fairy  Tales. 

(Contes  du  Petit  Cftdteau.)  By  Jean  Mac£,  Editor  of  the  Magasin  d' Education. 
Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth.  Dlustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  Bevelled  Edges,  $1  75. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  Dlustrated.  Square  16mo.  Cloth. 

$1  00.  . 

Folks  and  Fairies. 

Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  Randall  Comfort.  Dlustrated.  Square 
4to,  Cloth,  $1  00.  ^ 

The  Catskill  Fairies. 

By  Virginia  W.  Johnson.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Fredericks.  Svo,  Dluminated 
Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

Fairy  Tales  of  all  Nations. 

By  feoGDARD  Laboulaye,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  Ma»v 
L.  Booth.  Illustrated.  12mo,  CJloth,  Bevelled  Edges,  ^ OQ. 

The  Princess  Idleways. 

By  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hays.  Dlustrated.  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 
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VOLUME  xxvn.,  NO.  HOG. 


HAr.PERS  WEEKLY. 

Neav  loRK.  Saturday.  December  1.  18S3. 


“ Its  standard  is  hi"lier  than  that  of  any  weekly  publication  for 
the  young.” — Boston  Glode. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illcstrateo  Weekly, 

Piihlished  Xot  ember  27,  is  a rirhli/  iHmt rated  and  most  entertninittg 

THANKSGIVING  NUMBER. 

Mrs.  Kate  I'pson  Clark  contributes  “A  Cool-headed  Boi/,  the 
iSVori/  of  a Thnuksiiii'inp- Day"  ; Mr.  Tiio.mas  0.  Conant,  "Xannie's 
Thanksyiviny"  ; ,Mu.  Gkorok  B.  BAUTi.trrT.  “A  Barm* ride  Beast, 
a Game  for  Thanksyiriny  Ereniny"  ; and  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheppard,  a 
most  amnsiny  fnll.paye  picture,  etitilled  " Harry  has  a Honud  lime 
Thankstfiriny  Xiyht.''  There  is  also  a Thanksyiviny  Poem  and  a 
Thuiiksyiriny  Puzzle. 

Amony  the  other  artists  represented  are  W.  A.  Rooer-S,  T.  DE 
Thl’lstrlp,  C.  D.  Weldon,  and  Harry  .Still. 

“GRE.VT  HXPECTATIOXS" 

is  a charminy  fidl-/taye  oiyravlny.  shotriny  a little  maid  and  her 
pet  doy  eagerly  icatchiny  for  some  new  arrival. 

.ScBscifiPTioN  PitiCK.  $l.r»0  I'lAi  Yi;ar. 

Specimen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  a three-ccnt  stamp. 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY. 


In  vine  of  certain  representations  which  have  reached  us  reyard- 
iny  the  fonuation  of  iJhrary  Clnhs,  the  subscribers  to  which  are 
supplied  with  the  i'uoies  of  our  " B'l-anklin  lS*ptnre  Library,"  we  bey 
leave  to  slate  that  we  are  not  in  any  manner  resftonsible  for  the 
foi-mation  of  tlie.se  clubs,  and  udutlever  credit  may  attach  to  any  of 
them  helouys  wholly  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  oryanizcd  and 
supplied  with  books.  HV  employ  no  nitenis  either  to  form  such 
clubs  or  to  canvass  fw  the  issues  of  the  " Franklin  Square  Library." 


THE  CONTEST  FOR  THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 

The  spectacle  of  gentlemen  going  to  Washington 
and  “opening  head-quarters"  to  secure  their  own 
election  to  the  Speakership,  and  to  urge  meniVjers  of 
the  House  to  pledge  theni.selves  to  vote  for  them,  is 
not  agreeable,  and  is  very  ditferent  from  the  practice 
of  other  and,  in  this  resjtect  certainly,  better  days. 
It  is,  however,  a custom  which  has  become  univer.sal 
in  the  pui’suit  of  every  ofhee.  The  doctrine  that  the 
office  sliould  seek  the  man,  and  not  tlie  man  the  office, 
is  obsolete.  Nothing  is  more  common  or  more  dis- 
creditable than  the  personal  efforts  of  candidates  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  win  by  actual  soli- 
citation the  votes  of  menibei*s  of  a Legislature.  The 
spectacle  of  two  summere  ago  in  Albany  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten,  and  while  this  kind  of  contest  for 
securing  a party  nomination  to  the  Speakership  is 
proceeding  at  Wa.sbington,  it  is  announced,  not,  in- 
deed. authoritatively,  but  as  something  to  be  natural- 
ly anticipated,  that  the  President  is  about  to  open  his 
campaign  to  .secure  a nomination  next  year.  We 
believe  the  President  to  be  wronged  by  such  a report, 
and  while  it  is  probable  that  he  desires  to  be  nomi- 
nated, we  believe  him  to  be  much  too  shrewd  a man 
to  suppose  that  such  a coui’se  ■would  aid  him  to  secure 
the  prize. 

The  reiiominations  of  Republican  Presidents  have 
been  really  spontaneous.  Ordinary  machine  polities 
did  not  procure  and  could  not  liave  prevented  them. 
Ml'.  Lincoln  was  renominated  in  1864  and  Geuei'al 
Grant  in  1872  in  oliedience  to  the  honest  wish  and 
choice  of  the  Republican  party.  And  the  conspiracy 
to  secui*e  the  nomin.atifui  in  1880,  although  the  ellort 
of  the  most  powerful  and  thoroughly  organized  “ ma- 
chine” known  in  our  political  annals,  was  totally  baf- 
fled, because  it  outraged  the  real  conviction  and  desire 
of  the  party.  None  of  the  leadei-s  of  that  machine, 
although  they  were  all  managei-s  wlio  were  powerful 
by  patronage,  w-ere  men  of  political  sagacity.  There 
were  plenty  of  their  lieutenants  who  could  have  taught 
them  that  the  art  of  the  politician  is  not  to  try  to  sail 
against  the  wind,  but  to  turn  it  to  his  own  account. 
It  is  tnie,  however,  that  to  do  this  he  must  be  able  to 
perceive  both  its  direction  and  its  force.  A great  of- 
fice acquired  by  bargain,  or  by  any  means  but  the 
force  of  character,  of  service,  or  of  legitimate  argu- 
ment, is  not  an  honor.  A Shaker  whose  election 
represents  private  understandings  and  pledges  and 
promises  gains  his  office  at  the  cost  of  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  tlie  country.  Many  men  who  are  most 
fitted  by  character  and  capacity  for  liigh  public  place 
constantly  decline  the  controversy  necessary  to  obtain 
it,  because  it  is  not  a controversy  ivhich  is  consistent 
Avith  their  .self-respect.  Yet  the  uinvillingne^  to  en- 
gage in  the  scramble  is  urgeff  as  a conclusive  plea 
against  them.  Refusal  peraonally  to  solicit  votes  is 
denounced  as  a high  and  mighty  disdain  of  the  public 
Avhich  ought  to  be  severely  punished.  If  a man  does 
not  care  enough  about  his  election  to  work  for  it.  why 
should  he  expect  anybody  else  to  work  for  him  ? is  the 
simple-hearted  query  of  the  heeler. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  aspire  to  tlie  Siieakerahip 
have  been  long  in  the  public  service.  Their  charac- 
tei-s.  their  views,  their  parliamentary  abilities,  are  per- 
fectly well  laiowii.  They  can  not  change  the  im- 


pression which  these  have  produced.  Their  “can- 
vass,” therefore,  the  personal  endeavor  to  persuade 
members  to  sup^iort  them,  is  ojien  to  serious  suspicion. 
In  itself  it  costs  them  a regard  which  is  better  than 
votes.  The  same  thing  is  as  true  of  the  President. 
His  axlministration  is  his  platform.  If  the  party 
should  desire  his  nomination,  it  would  be  because, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  satisfied  that  nothing  would  prob^ 
ably  be  gained  by  attempting  a change.  But  a per- 
sonal effort  upon  his  part,  by  the  use  of  patronage,  or 
by  any  “aggressive”  means  whatever,  to  obtain  a 
nomination,  would,  in  tlie  present  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  probabl.v  turn  the  scale  against  him.  No 
vigorous  and  obvious  attempt  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion could  improve  the  President’s  chances,  whatever 
those  chances  may  be.  But  a vigorous  and  obvious 
administrative  impulse  in  the  directions  which  public 
and  party  opinion  plainly  indicates  would  unques- 
tionably imjirove  them. 


EVACUATION-DAY. 

The  last  of  the  centennial  Revolutionai  y celebra- 
tions takes  place  in  the  city  of  New  York  just  be- 
fore this  paper  appears.  Yet  the  city  of  New  York 
took  no  part  in  the  actual  Revolution  after  the  battle 
of  Long  Island.  The  British  occupation  was  abso- 
lute ami  continuous,  and  there  was  a strong  Tory  ele- 
ment among  the  people.  But  the  story  of  the  city  in 
tlie  preliminary  movements  of  the  conte.st  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  honorable,  and  it  will  doubtless 
have  been  adequately  told  in  the  newspapers.  New 
York  has  always  shown  acertain  indifference  and  neg- 
ligence toward  her  own  annals,  which  is  partly  due  to 
the  Dutch  temperament  of  the  early  settlers,  and  part- 
ly to  the  mixed  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  her 
subsequent  ixipulation,  A large  part  of  the  crowd 
which  Avill  gaze  upon  the  pageant  of  the  celebration 
of  Evacuation-day  will  vronder  what  Evacuation-day 
was,  and  the  electric  national  apiieal  of  great  nation- 
al anniveraaries,  which  brings  homogeneous  com- 
munities to  their  feet  with  pride  and  joy,  will  be  want- 
ing here. 

The  incidents  of  the  day  a hundred  years  ago  were 
narrated  in  Mr.  Johnston’s  article  in  Harper’s  Mag- 
azine for  November,  and  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading.  The  city  of  New  York,  indeed,  was  Ixmnd 
fa.st  during  the  war,  but  the  State  of  New  York  was 
the  theatre  of  great  and  decisive  events,  and  the  Rev- 
olution both  culminated  and.  in  the  final  evacuation, 
ended  here.  The  events  that  were  recently  com- 
memorated at  Newburgh,  and  the  completion  of  the 
Saratoga  monument,  which  will  probably  be  cele- 
brated next  year,  i-ecall  some  of  the  great  Revolution- 
ary memories  of  the  State;  and  the  plains  of  Long 
Island,  the  field  of  Oriskany,  the  heights  of  Ticonde- 
roga,  the  waters  around  West  Point,  are  all  eloquent 
of  the  days  whose  centenary  has  now'  passed. 

The  celebrations  of  these  events  have  been  a re- 
markable series  of  commemorations.  They  liegan 
with  the  observance  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  Sth  of 
September,  1874,  of  the  centenary  of  the  assembly  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  tliej”  end  ivith  that  of 
the  evacuation  of  New  York,  on  the  (25th)  26th  of 
November,  188.3.  Their  culmination  was  naturally 
that  of  the  central  event  of  the  Revolution,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  During  this  long  period 
the  Revolutionary  story  has  been  told  and  retold  in  a 
manner  deeply  to  impress  it  upon  the  national  mind 
and  memory,  and  the  final  result  is  unquestionably 
a more  vivid  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  national 
history.  It  is  one  of  the  groat  go()d  fortunes  of  the 
country  that  the  centennial  season  did  not  occur  until 
the  civil  war  had  ended,  and  the  national  Union  had 
endured  successfully  the  ]>rolonged  and  vital  test  of 
its  character  and  power.  That  war  is  already  merely 
one  of  the  incidents  of  our  story — an  incident  which 
will  soon  have  left  no  baleful  consequence.  To  one 
more  celebration  we  mu.st  now'  look  forward,  to  the 
centenary  of  the  institution  of  tlie  government  of  the 
Union  in  1889.  and  then  the  country  will  enter  upon 
the  second  century  of  its  national  life  w'ith  memories 
as  proud  as  its  anticipations  may  be  justly  sanguine. 


REPUBLICAN  REORGANIZATION  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
city  of  New  York  is  an  important  event,  which 
throws  a great  responsibility  upon  critical  and  inde- 
pendent Itepublicans.  The  overwhelming  defeat  of 
1882  was  follow'ed  by  general  apathy  in  the  party, 
and  a stunned  feeling  among  the  party  managers. 
Some  months  elapsed  without  action  of  any  kind, 
although  various  projects  involving  reorganization 
•were  entertained  and  discussed.  Finally  a plan  of 
enrollment  in  the  city  w’as  adopteil,  to  go  into  effect 
after  the  election.  The  State  Convention  approved 
it.  and  directed  inquiries  into  an  extension  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Convention,  and  tlie  purification  of 
primaries.  The  State  Committee  selected  at  the  Con- 
vention proved  to  liave  what  is  known  as  a Stalwart 
majority.  It  entered  upon  the  campaign  at  great  dis- 
adi'antage,  because  of  a certain  distrust,  and  of  the 
indifference  of  an  off  year,  and  of  the  small  contribu- 
tion to  the  treasury.  But  its  conduct  of  the  campaign 


was  skillful  and  efficient,  and  it  can  not  justly  be  ac- 
cused of  the  least  factional  purpose  or  effort.  On  th 
contrary,  it  dropped  all  considerations  but  Republican 
success,  and  the  result  speaks  for  itself.  It  has  total- 
ly changed  the  Democratic  tone  and  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  next  year. 

All  this  shows  an  honorable  spirit  upon  the  part  of 
the  official  managers  of  the  party,  and  Republicans 
w'ho  have  complained  hitherto  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure  that  share  of  initiative  and  control  the 
want  of  which  they  have  denounced  as  a wrong  It 
is  obvious  that  in  a great  city  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  registry,  or  it  can  never  be  known  whether  those 
W'ho  control  Republican  meetings  may  not  be  Demo- 
crats. The  registry  offered  was  perfretly  free,  with 
the  exception  of  a pledge  not  to  take  part  during 
the  year  in  the  caucuses  of  another  party.  The  ex^- 
act  meaning  of  this  pledge  occasioned  some  doubt  and 
di.scussion.  But  as  it  w'as  susceptible  of  a simple  and 
rea-sonable  interpretation,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
it  should  have  discouraged  enrollment.  It  could  not 
be  fairly  lield  to  prevent  pai-ticipation  in  what  is  call- 
ed a citizens'  movement,  because  the  characteristic  of 
such  movements  is  that  they  are  non-partisan.  Nei- 
ther did  it  commit  tlie  voter  to  the  .supjxirt  of  any  can- 
didate W'ho  by  any  means  may  obtain  the  party  nomi- 
nation. The  pledge,  as  w'e  understand  it,  was  merely 
a declai'ation  that  the  voter  preferred  Republican  as- 
cendency, and  preposed  to  use  every  honorable  means 
to  secure  it.  There  was,  undoubt^ly,  some  dissatis- 
faction W'ith  the  fact  that  the  machinery  for  the  new 
organization  was  in  the  hands  of  the  “ old  set.”  But 
that  W'as  not  important  until  it  was  seen  that  they  in- 
tendetl  to  abuse  their  trust,  and  then  they  would  be 
dealt  W'ith  as  they  were  in  1882.  No  form  of  organi- 
zation, indeed,  and  no  kind  of  enrollment,  in  which 
intelligent  and  honorable  men  take  part,  will  con- 
strain them  to  support  candidates  w'hom  they  think 
to  be  unworthy  of  support. 

There  are  a great  many  voters,  of  coui'se,  who  are 
content  to  vote  at  the  election,  and  who  will  not  trou- 
ble themselves  with  preliminary  detaibs.  But  the 
remedy  for  deprivation  of  the  chance  “to  begin  at  the 
beginning"  has  been  offered,  and  those  who  neglected 
it  can  not  fairly  complain  if  hereafter  they  find  them- 
selves deban*ed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  fol- 
ly for  those  w'ho  may  obtain  control  in  the  new  or- 
ganization to  forget  that  “ regularity”  is  no  argument 
with  those  w'lio  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  that 
the  Republican  party  will  not  succeed  because  of  a 
new  registration,  but  only  because  it  deserves  to 
succeed. 


GOOD  CHEER  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

We  trust  that  the  Republican  Legislature  of  New  York 
will  heed  the  words  of  Mayor  Edson.  He  repeats  what 
every  intelligent  man  who  consents  to  become  Mayor  of 
New  York  discovers  that — be  is  practically  powerless  in  most 
iinportaut  matters. 

Mayor  Edso.v  says : 

“ In  my  view  the  government  of  cities  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
serious  question.  The  State  of  New  York  has  done  very  well  ia 
giving  Brooklyn  so  excellent  a charter.  If,  now,  the  Republicans 
give  New  York  city  as  go<xl  a government  as  that  possessed  by 
Brooklyn,  they  will  strengthen  themselves  all  around.  New  York 
city  asked  this  of  the  Legislature  last  year,  btit  failed  to  get  it  I 
haven't  changed  my  mind  at  all  in  respect  to  the  legislation  needed. 
It  is  now  only  a question  as  to  whether  the  Republicans  will  be 
far-sighted  enough  to  grant  tlie  request,  which  will  certainly  be 
repeated  the  coming  winter.  Brooklyn’s  charter  gives  the  Mayor 
some  powers  which  he  luus  not  before  enjoyed,  and  which  be  ought 
to  have.  In  saying  this  I do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  hank- 
ering persouallv  for  increased  power.  But  in  the  future  the  peo- 
ple of  tlie  city  of  New  York  should  select  a man  in  whom  they 
have  confidence,  and  then  he  should  have  fully  as  compreliensive 
powers  as  those  granted  the  Executive  of  Brookl.vn.  This  rule 
should  apply  to  all  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  I don't 
know  but  to  the  smaller  cities  as  well.” 

The  Mayor  says  further,  and  his  conduct  iu  regard  to  re- 
form Las  bceu  worthy  of  high  commendation: 

‘‘  1 think  the  working  of  civil  service  reform  in  New  York  State 
is  oxcelleiu.  Even  tlie  simple  rules  which  will  be  recommend^ 
this  year  yv'dl  do  good.  In  cities  of  over  a certain  number  of  in- 
habitants the  civil  service  is  and  will  be  subject  to  such  rules  as 
the  Mayor  may  adopt.  So  far  as  New  York  city  is  concerned,  I 
expect  before  January  to  have  civil  service  rules  adopted  which, 
though  simple,  will  be  of  great  help  in  carrying  on  the  government 
of  the  metropolis.  I am  heartily  iu  sympathy  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice reform  movement.” 

This  is  most  suggestive.  Within  a year  the  national  re- 
form bill  has  lieeu  passed,  and  the  refonu  practically  begun 
under  a friendly  President.  The  New  York  State  reform  hill 
has  passed,  and  the  Commission  is  organized,  and  the  work  is 
about  to  begin  under  a friendly  Governor;  nud  in  the  two 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  reform  will  begin  im- 
mediately by  the  direction  and  under  the  control  of  two 
friendly  Mayors.  In  tliese  facts  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  political  diseourugemeut. 


THE  COMING  OPERA. 

A Wagnek  SoensTY  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  modern  openi^  or,  mow 
distinctively,  the  opera  of  the  future,  will  soon  begin  town- 
test  the  prize  of  popular  favor  with  the  Italian  opera.  The 
latter  lias  now'  to  bear  a great  deal  of  objurgation  from 
many  critics,  and  the  young  students  of  music  displa.v  * 
great  deal  of  polite  disdain  for  the  childish  taste 
elders,  wliich  can  patiently  endure,  without  protest,  a who  « 
evening  of  the  “ tinkling  times”  of  Rossixi,  Belu.vi,  Do.nl 
ZETTi,  and  Verdi.  ^ 

The  perforuiance  of  La  Ga::a  Ixidra  for  the  rein?!  o 
Patti  secmeil,  indeed,  to  reveal  a decided  change  of  tai 
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Despite  the  exquisite  vocalization  and  the  great  charm  of 
the  priina  donna,  tliere  was  an  evident  feeling  of  inadequacy 
and  triviality  in  the  opera,  and  even  the  bright  gayoty  of 
the  Rossini  music  left  a sense  of  disappointment.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  that  the  masterly  rendering  of  Wao- 
NEu’s  music  now  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  his 
orchestra,  and  the  evident  delight  which  it  awakens  in 
great  audiences,  slioiiUl  not  show  some  positive  effect  upon 
the  ruling  musical  taste.  Moreover,  every  great  successive 
master  in  any  art  expresses  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  is,  in 
so  far,  more  agreeable  to  those  who  are  intluenced  by  that 
spirit.  The  words  “ qnaiut”  and  “ old-fashioned”  imply  an 
appreciable  change  in  the  general  taste  and  appreciation. 

Tliese  words  are  already  applied  iu  music  to  Handel 
and  Haydn  and  Webeii,  and  even  Mendeussohn  is 
“ patronized”  by  the  “ young  person”  of  the  Wagnerian 
epoch.  The  great  success  of  Lohengrin  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  interest  that 
would  atteml  an  etpially  adequate  representation  of  the 
Wagneh  series.  There  would,  indeed,  be  some  kind  of 
struggle  for  public  favor  at  the  beginning,  as  there  was  in 
the  first  performances  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies, 
which  were  also  derided  as  unintelligible.  But,  with  the 
fitting  accessories,  such  as  the  composer  contemplated  and 
required,  his  claims  as  a great  composer  could  be  justly 
treasured.  It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sweet  and  charnung  melodies  of  the  familiar  Italian  operas 
would  become  wholly  obsolete  even  in  the  event  of  a com- 
plete trium]>li  of  the  modern  opera.  They  would  survive 
in  the  available  resources  of  the  opera  as  Watteau  and 
Greuze  and  AVouveilmans  survive  iu  the  famous  galleries 
of  pictures.  Meanwhile,  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  coming, 
Mr.  Thomas  has  completed  arraugemeuts  with  Madame 
Materna,  the  chief  Wagner  prima  donna,  aud  two  other 
singers  who  are  especially  interpreters  of  his  music,  for  a 
series  of  coucerts  iu  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States, 
begiuuiug  iu  April. 


AN  INSTRUCTIVE  CASE. 

The  case  of  the  removal  of  E.  R.  Dudley,  Deputy  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  at  Newberu,  North  Carolina, 
merits  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  Administra- 
tion. The  Hon.  J.  E.  O’Hara  is  a member  of  Congress  from 
North  Carolina,  who  for  some  reason  does  uot  like  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  the  public  service  is  therefore  deprived  of  an 
admittedly  good  officer.  Mr.  I.  J.  Young,  the  Ccllector, 
writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  Dudley  : 

“ Sir, — Hon.  J.  E.  O’Hara  has  just  been  to  see  me,  and  insists  on 
your  removal.  I hope  you  and  your  friends  will  appreciate  my 
position,  and  the  partiality  I have  shown  you  by  retention  so  long 
against  the  demand  and  wish  of  our  M.  C.  I had  hoped  that  time 
would  soften  him,  and  bring  about  some  concessions ; and  I yet 
feel,  if  patience  and  forbearance  prevail  on  the  part  of  yourself 
and  friends,  that  all  differences  may  be  bealed,  and  equal  justice 
done  to  all  concenied.  I shall  appoint  Mr.  Palmer  your  successor. 
Be  ready  to  turn  over  to  him  November  1. 

“Please  work  up  all  unfinished  business  in  your  Div.  by  that 

“ I feel  it  due  to  you  to  say  that  I deem  you  a good  officer,  and 
will  gladly  give  you  the  chance  to  resign  prior  to  that  time. 

“ Would  be  glad  to  talk  personally  with  you,  and  hope  you  will 
so  act  as  to  not  cause  a wider  breach  among  our  political  friends, 
and  trust  to  time,  the  great  arbitrator  of  human  grievances,  to  heal 
feuds,  and  repair  the  wrong  you  may  feel  done  you  by  appointing 
your  successor.” 

The  commendation  of  the  victim  to  the  assuaging  influ- 
ences of  time  is  very  touching.  But  Mr.  Dudley  decliueil 
voluntarily  to  resign  a position  for  w'hich  his  superior  offi- 
cer declared  him  to  be  fit,  and  he  wa.s  summarily  removed, 
to  gratify  the  Honorable  J.  E.  O’Hara. 

It  is  iu  this  way  that  the  positions  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States  are  made  to  serve  the  personal  and  polit- 
ical ends  of  politicians  and  memhei-s  of  Congres.s,  and  it  is 
the  necessary  cousi-queuces  of  this  system  of  allow  ing  in- 
dividual citizens  to  luse  the  public  money  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  to  pay  their  henchmeu  out  of  the  national 
Treasury,  which  have  aroused  the  jieople  to  insist  upon  re- 
form. Mr.  O'Hara  had  no  more  right  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Dudley  than  to  require  that  of  any  employti 
iu  the  office  of  this  i)a])er;  and  the  lever  by  w hich  he  pried 
an  admittedly  good  oflicer  out  of  his  pl.ace  wa.s  the  implied 
threat  that  he  would  pry  out  the  superior  officer  if  he  did 
not  do  his  bidding.  Such  incidents  are  coiiclusivo  argu- 
meuts  agaiust  the  spoils  system. 


MRS.  PRY. 

John  Howard  awakened  general  interest  in  prisoners 
and  prisons,  and  much  of  the  reform  of  modern  days  is  fair- 
ly attribntable  to  his  exposures  of  the  w rongs  and  snlVer- 
ings  of  prisoners.  Elizabeth  Fry,  a little  later — about 
seventy  yeara  ago — again  drew  attention  especially  to  the 
condition  of  women  in  inisoiis.  The  story  of  her  heiiefi- 
ceut  aud  self-sacriticing  life,  all  the  more  interesting  from 
its  Quaker  sweetness  and  simplicity,  was  told  after  her 
death  by  her  tw'o  daughters.  But  the  volume  Avas  large, 
and  is  long  since  out  of  print.  Edward  Ryder,  a preach- 
er of  the  Friends,  has  prepared  a tale  of  her  life  and  labora 
from  all  the  existing  sonrees,  which  gives  an  adequate  and 
impressive  picture  of  the  admirable  woman.  Mr.  Ryder 
is  his  own  salesman  of  a book  which  naturally  treats  Mrs. 
Fry’s  career  from  the  religions  point  of  view. 


“FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED.” 

One  of  the  excellent  form.s  of  humane  activity  in  the 
city  is  the  instruction  in  “first  aid  to  the  injnred”  which 
is  furnished  by  a society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  organized 
for  that  purpose.  Human  life  can  often  be  revived  and 
snATering  greatly  relieved  by  prompt  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  those  who  are  wounded  and  disabled  by  casualties 
of  every  kind,  and  the  object  of  the  association  is  to  pro- 
mote such  treatment. 

The  central  society  in  New  York  has  organized  branch- 
es in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  In  New  Brunswick  and 
Orange,  in  New  Jersey,  there  are  classes,  and  other  branch- 
es are  forming  in  Buffalo,  Baltimore.  Providence,  Rocliester, 
aud  Newark.  Nearly  a thonsand  persons  attended  the  New 
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York  lectures  last  winter,  aud  the  work  is  sustained  by  many 
of  the  chief  churches  iu  the  city. 

The  classes  are  made  up  of  railroad  and  factory  em- 
ployes, of  working-men  of  all  kinds,  of  machinists,  police- 
men, clerks,  theological  students,  and  school-teachers.  The 
lectures  are  generally  free.  The  pupils  are  duly  examined, 
and  those  who  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a suitable  certifi- 
cate. The  society  is  maintained  by  life  roembcrsliips,  sub- 
scriptions, and  donations.  The  expenses  are:  printing, 
postage,  medical  appliances  and  material,  sm.aH  salaries 
and  clerical  services,  aud  rent.  The  expense  of  the  last 
n-  w as  only  about  iJlSOO. 


MR.  IRVING  AND  MISS  TERRY. 

Mr.  Irving  Las  finished  his  present  engagement  in  New 
York,  and  with  Miss  Terry,  who  has  “ charmed  the  town,” 
and  his  atlinirable  company,  he  now  goes  to  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  and  other  cities.  The  perfect  stage  setting  of 
the  dramas  in  which  he  plays  is  uot  only  exceedingly  at- 
tractive, but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion. The  iiuagiii.atiou  will  do  much,  but  the  imagination 
is  aided  by  fine  and  fitting  stage  appointments  us  it  is  by 
fine  .acting. 

Tliere  is  no  question  of  the  impre-ssion  which  Mr.  Irving 
has  produced  as  that  of  a masterly  artist.  lie  has  the  sn- 
preiiie  gift  of  accomplishment  iu  his  art  that  he  is  able  to 
turn  even  his  disadvantages  to  profit,  as  wo  have  known 
singers  of  the  utmost  musical  feeling  and  skill  produce  ex- 
qi'dsite  effects  even  when  nature  had  stinted  the  richness 
of  the  voice. 

This  “ reverse  action,”  as  it  is  happily  called  by  one  of 
Mr.  Irving’s  most  sympathetic  critics,  enables  him  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  in  a manner  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
author’s  \irobable  intention.  Thus  for  a passionate  explo- 
sion of  feeling  may  be  substituted  a kind  of  speechlessness, 
the  seeming  inability  from  very  intensity  of  emotion  to 
give  it  adequate  expression.  These  are  the  touches  that 
reveal  the  consummate  artist;  aud  such  mastery,  with  his 
intollectnal  comprehension  of  the  art  which  he  illustrates, 
has  won  for  him  his  great  distinction. 

Miss  Terry  has  given  ns  the  most  perfect  of  Portias, 
and  as  she  filled  the  eye  ami  mind  in  the  delightful  drama, 
Shelley’s  line  was  the  due  description  of  the  scene  ; 

“ She  was  one  of  Shakkspeark’s  women.” 


O'DONNELL’S  POSITION. 

The  trial  of  O’Donnell  for  the  murder  of  Carey,  the 
Irish  informer,  is  a singular  commentary  upon  the  state  of 
Irish  feeling.  He  has  been  made  a popular  bero,  aud  mon- 
ey has  been  subscribed  for  bis  defense,  upon  the  ground  of 
his  noble  and  jiatriotic  devotion  iu  murdering  the  “infa- 
mous informer.”  But  it  is  understood  that  his  plea  is  that 
he  killed  Carey'  in  self-defense,  which  plea,  if  sustained, 
ruins  him  as  a devoted  hero  and  martyr. 

O’Donnell,  therefore,  is  in  the  awkward  situation  of  a 
man  who  does  not  merit  popular  gratitude  and  enthnsinsm 
unless  he  should  be  proved  guilty  of  murder  and  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  gallows.  If  he  escape  hanging,  it  will  be  be- 
cause be  is  proved  not  to  deserve  the  popular  homage.  The 
situation  illustrates  the  condition  of  Irish  feeling.  Crime, 
however  dastardly  and  cold-blooded,  if  it  be  committed  in 
revenge  upon  the  “ Anglo-Saxon,”  is  a passport  to  public 
favor,  or  at.  least  to  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant  Irish. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Government  continues  its  efforts 
to  correct  abuses  and  to  do  justice.  The  result  of  the  late 
criminal  trial  when  the  jury  disagreed  shows  the  niitrnth 
of  the  assertion  that  juries  are  impanelled  to  convict. 
There  is  certainly  no  European  government  which  would 
maintain  so  hnmane  and  reasonable  a course,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  as  that  of  the  Gladstone  administra- 
II  in  Ireland.  Much  undoubtedly  remains  to  do,  but  how 
iiincli  more  promptly  and  satisfactory  it  would  be  done  if 
the  Iri.sli  Icadem  were  wisely  friendly  to  the  Government! 


PERSONAL. 


A Parisian  jouniali.st  begins  a leading  article  as  follows:  “It 
vns  with  the  keenest  satisfaction  that,  nine  months  ago,  I learned 
of  llie  death  of  Richard  Wagner.”  He  then  proceeds  to  vent  his 
anger  against  classical  conceits  and  the  German  Empire. 

— The  French  (observes  a Paris  correspondent)  do  not  attach 
to  their  newspaper  articles  the  same  importance  that  foreigners 
do;  and  for  one  Frenchman  who  reads  an  editorial  on  the  subtle- 
ties of  t^hincse  diplomacy  (the  details  of  which  are,  of  course,  ob- 
tained from  the  English  pre.ss)  tliere  are  ninety-nine  who  read  the 
accounts  of  the  drollery  of  the  new  operetta,  the  splendors  of  the 
restored  Alcazar  Theilve,  and  the  enthusiasm  provoked  nightly  at 
the  0p6ra  Gomique  by  Madame  Galli-Marik’s  splendid  iinpersona- 

n of  Garmen. 

— A late  essayist  announces  that  “ men  of  vast  powers  do  not 
need  the  stimulus  afforded  by  foreign  travel,  and  tlie  ordinary 
tourist  frequently  deludes  himself  in  supposing  that  he  will  g;\in 
more  knowledge  and  more  enjoyment  by  spending  his  vacation 
abroad.”  Artists  who  want  to  go  to  Europe,  but  can  not,  may 
find  comfort  in  these  words. 

—The  cast  of  Luther’s  face,  taken  three  days  after  liis  death, 
is  preserved  in  a public  library  in  Halle.  Some  hairs  of  the  eye- 
brows, which  came  out  while  the  cast  was  being  removed,  are  re- 
ligiously cared  for  by  a firm  of  art-dealers  in  the  same  city.  These 
modest  souvenirs  of  the  Reformer  arc  stiff,  and  iron-gray. 

— .John  Ruskin  will  lecture  at  the  London  Institution,  on  the 
4 th  of  February  next,  on  “ The  Storm  Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.” The  subject  seems  to  be  outside  the  realm  of  art  criticism, 
and  his  discussion  of  it  will  doubtless  be  all  the  more  valuable. 

— Field-ifarshal  Vos  Moltkk,  though  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  takes  much  pleasure  in  hunting,  and  is  very  successful  in  the 
sport. 

— George  Aror.STrs  Sala  writes : “ Miss  Mart  Andersos,  whose 
success  on  the  English  stage  is  now  fully  established,  was  stately, 
graceful,  and  winsome  in  the  part  of  Pauline.  No  criticism,  gen- 
tle or  ungentle,  will  bar  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
lady  on  the  stage  than  Miss  Mart  Ander-son.  She  is  to  the  full 
as  highly  favonid  by  nature  as  was  the  late  Mrs.  Rousht  ; but  she 
carries  hei-self  with  greater  dignity,  and  her  movements  are  more 
symmetrical.  An  actress  who  is  extremely  pretty  in  visage,  lithe 
in  form,  and  refined  in  manner  may  be  considered  to  have  gained 
half  the  battle  which  she  has  to  fight.  I am  not  at  present  quali- 
fied to  pronounce  whether  Miss  Mart  Anuerso.n  is  the  posaaMor  uf 


real  genius,  or  only  of  very  highly  developed  dramatic  training.  As 
Pauline,  an  ample  display  of  pathos  is  demanded  from  her;  and  Miss 
Anderson  did  not  convey  to  my  mind  tiie  idea  of  her  feeling  the 
part.  She  was  never  carried  away.  She  whs  not  hy  any  means 
cold,  but  her  warmth  lacked  abandon.  She  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  what  she  was  about,  and  determined  that  not 
one  of  her  graceful  poses,  not  one  of  her  careful  touches  of  by- 
play, not  one  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  nor  undulation  of  her  shapely 
neck,  should  be  lost  on  her  iiiidienoe.” 

— Critics  must  have  something  to  criticise,  and  one  of  them,  we 
notice,  is  tired  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  of  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre,  London,  in  parts  where  they  are  required  to  make  love  to 
each  other.  “ Is  there  any  particular  law,”  he  asks,  complainingly, 
“ that  requires  Mrs.  Kendal  invariably  to  "uake  love  to  her  hus- 
band, and  Mr.  Kendal  to  be  so  theatrically  devoted  to  his  wife? 
It  is  very  pretty,  no  doubt,  but  it  becomes  monotonous.  It  would 
puzzle  one  to  state  for  how  many  years  they  have  been  love-making 
on  the  stage — classical  love-making,  comedy  love-making,  modem 
love-making,  comic  love-making;  now  they  are  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,  now  the  hero  and  heroine  of  sublimated  farce,  now  old 
lovers  parted,  and  now  young  lovers  reiinitL*d.  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  them,  as  Dean  Swift  said  when  be  sickened  of  rabbits, 
and  apostrophized  them  iu  a famous  grace.” 

— In  responding  to  an  address  of  welcome  while  at  Liverpool, 
on  his  return  from  Canada,  the  Marquis  of  Isirne  said  that  if  be 
had  been  able  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  that  country,  it  wa.s 
very  much  owing  to  the  lalwrs  of  the  Princess  Loui.sk,  who  had 
“ undertaken  voyages  ami  journeys  whicli  nui.«t  have  been  trying 
to  any  one,  even  in  the  strongest  health,  with  the  view  of  helping 
to  make  the  people  of  Europe  know  the  advantages  and  re.sources 
of  Canada.”  Tliis  explains  very  handsomely  why  the  Princess 
was  so  often  and  so  protractedly  absent  from  the  Dominion. 

— During  the  fifty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  the  composer  Scuurert  so  many  alterations  have  been  made 
in  his  songs  that  the  original  text  of  the  music  is  often  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  one.  An  attempt  is  making  to  restore 
the  text  to  its  primitive  condition  by  comparing  it  with  the  auto- 
grajih  copies  made  by  Schcdert  himself,  and  preserved  in  public 
and  private  collections,  chiefly  in  Vienna. 

— Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  Radical  statesman,  does  not  know 
wliy  people  should  quarrel  over  politics  and  religion.  He  would 
as  soon  think  of  quarrelling  with  a person  having  the  rheumatism. 
“ A man  has  the  rheumatism  because  it  is  a disease  of  his  body, 
and  a Tory  is  a Tory  because  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  error.”  “ Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  that  the  duty  of  a 
government  is  to  make  it  easy  for  men  to  do  right,  and  difficult 
for  them  to  do  wrong,  and  the  duty  of  the  people  in  relation  to 
the  government  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  government  to  do  right, 
and  difficult  for  it  to  do  wrong.” 

— Queen  Elizabeth  of  Koumania  was  seen  recently,  on  a state 
occasion,  in  an  elegant  national  costume.  “ The  skirt  and  corsage, 
full  aud  flowing,  were  cream-colored,  with  gold  embroidery ; a gauze 
veil  of  a rosy  tint  enveloped  her  head  and  neck,  and  like  a morning 
cloud  floated  round  her  sweet  and  smiling  countenance,  on  which 
at  moments  appeared  a passing  .shade  of  repressed  sadness.  Her 
deep  blue  eyes,  with  this  background,  have  an  intense  light,  her 
delicately  cut  Ups  have  a frank  smile  of  welcome,  and  her  figure, 
slightly  leaning  forward,  reminds  one  of  Sara  Bernhardt  in  the 
sweet  and  poetical  vision  of  Roland’s  daughter.”  The  Queen  wi.  'S 
books,  and  has  a talent  for  painting  and  illuminating. 

— Gu.stave  DoRk’s  statue  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  unveiled  in  Paris 
on  the  4tli  of  November,  in  the  Place  Mulesherbes,  only  a stone’s- 
throw  from  the  house  of  Dumas  the  younger,  represents  the  nov- 
elist sitting  in  flowing  robes  in  an  arm-chair,  and  leaning  back, 
pen  in  hand,  as  if  collecting  bis  thoughts.  The  likeness  is  said  to 
be  excellent.  Below  the  statue,  on  the  step  of  the  marble  pedestal, 
ai-e  seated  three  bronze  figures,  the  central  one  a girl  reading  a 
novel  of  Dumas’s,  while  a young  man  at  either  side  of  her  looks 
over  her  shoulder.  This  monument,  said  one  of  the  speakers, 
would  have  been  of  solid  gold  had  all  whom  Dumas  instructed  or 
fascinated  contributed  a centime  each  to  it. 

— Mr.  Moodt,  the  evangelist,  is  again  at  work  in  London,  and 
the  Times  of  that  city  says  that  he  “expounds  Scripture  in  plain, 
homely  phrase,  in  fervid,  earnest  tones,  with  marked  American  ac- 
cent and  animated  gesture,  turning  aside  from  his  text  now  and 
then  to  humorously  relate  some  experience  or  point  a moral,  which 
elicits  a laugh  or  wins  a smile,” 

— Several  hundred  girls  in  a shirt  manufactory  in  Derry,  Ire- 
land, have  been  on  a strike  because  Sir  William  Miller,  M.D., 
has  not  been  dismissed  from  his  position  as  medical  officer  of  that 
establishment.  Sir  William  is  a Protestant,  and  the  girls  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  girls  parade  the  streets  singing,  “ God 
save  Ireland,”  and  groaning  dismally  when  opposite  Sir  Will- 
iam’s house.  Sir  William  must  soon  see  the  error  of  his  way. 

— Policemen  in  London  go  about  in  pairs.  They  are  an  army 
in  numljers,  but  no  censure  of  the  cost  of  the  constabulary  has 
ever  been  beard  from  the  most  parsimonious  rate-payer. 

— In  Russia  the  Nihilists  are  now  broken  up  into  widely  scat- 
tered groups,  each  more  or  less  independent  of  the  rest.  They 
arc  desperately  in  need  of  funds.  Last  spring  a rich  Russian  wid- 
ow married  a young  Pole,  and  soon  afterward  was  murdered  and 
robbed.  Six  mouths  afterward,  on  being  arrested  as  a Nihilist,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  murdered  the  widow  for  the  sake  of  her 
money,  which  he  had  distributed  among  the  young  Nihilists  of  Po- 
land. Similar  cases  have  frequently  occurreil. 

— Of  the  engravers  on  wootl  who  exhibited  at  the  triennial  Sa- 
lon only  three  were  accorded  the  first  rank,  and  of  these  three  Mr. 
Robert  Hoski.n,  of  this  city,  was  one.  He  has  i-eceived  a large 
gold  medal,  on  one  side  of  whicli  appears  a medalliun  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Mr.  Hoskin’s  beautiful  work  is  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  tliis  journal,  and  fully  appreciated  by  his  brother  artists,  not 
less  than  by  the  public. 

— CuARLi':s  William  Siemens,  the  eminent  electrician,  engineer, 
and  savant,  who  in  1875  rcceiveil  the  Bessoriier  Medal  of  the  Iron 
aud  Steel  Institute,  is  dead,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  His  disea.se 
wa.s  rupture  of  the  heart. 

— We  eoiigrntulutc  our  veteran  and  esteemed  contemporary  the 
Cmnmerdal  Advertiser  on  the  accession  of  that  accomplished  jour- 
iialist  .Mr.  Isaac  H.  Bromley  to  the  post  of  editor-in-chief.  Mr. 
Bromley's  pen  has  already  made  for  him  a clientele  of  which  any 
editor  iniglit  be  proud,  aud  his  brilliant  social  gifts  have  eudeared 
him  to  troops  of  friends.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  right 

man  in  the  right  place. 

— During  tile  days  of  the  old  Vohintei  r Fire  Department  the 
motlier.-*,  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  of  tlie  laddies  nourished 
ns  gallant  n temper  as  tlie  women  of  clasnie  Giiim. 

Moysihas,  whose  family  have  long  held  nn  honorable  position  In 
the  ann.ils  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Departniw  ’ 
esteemed  oontemporarioa-a  ci 

see  that  Old 

day.  I Bupi 
to  44  in  those 
worked  in  ih 
place  to  live 
for  a band, 
memory  of  the  good 
cniitributc  anything 
they  will  niaivh 
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For  every  morning  your  hen  shal 
lav 

A golden  egg,  from  this  ver 
day. 

Then  he  skipped  and  danced  in 
wanton  way, 

And  grinned  all  over  his  sharf 
shrewd  face. 


[Follotdnff  this  is  shomi  how  wealth,  more  esj/tcially  that  which  is 
ill-gotton,  weighelh  down  the  /warL] 

She  filled  a barrel,  she  filled  a bag ; 

She  hid  them  back  of  the  four-post  bed. 

The  hen  kept  on  with  never  a lag — 

For  every  morn  of  every  day 
A golden  egg  was  put  away. 

Dame  Charity  hated  her  golden  store, 

And  the  hen  so  cursed  by  the  one  in  red. 

As  she  never  had  bated  a thing  before. 


The  wind  shrieked  out  more  wild 
and  shrill; 

Dame  Charity’s  cloak  flew  over 
her  head. 

She  struggled  and  twisted  and 
turned  until 

She  had  freed  herself:  she  stood 
on  the  hill 

Alone.  The  stianger  in  red 
Had  fled. 


for-^- betterentertainmenlof-^- Reader- 

byHowardPylc- /^occcxxcti 


shown  what  cometh  of  evil  communion  with  that  which 
not  of  a goodly  nature.] 

next  morn,  so  the  deponent  said, 


OMK  folk  there  are,  I sorely  g 
To  .<ay,  ilo  not  in  full  believe 
dll,  scofling  time: 

Who  shake  their  hoaih 
When  told  these  cros 
In  egg-shell  boats,  h' 

()r  fly  on  birch 


Had  spoken  to  her  in  this  strange  way, 

Tlie  speckled  hen,  in  the  out-house  shed, 

Cackled  as  though  it  would  wake  the  dead; 

So  putting  her  knitting  and  yarn  away, 

She  went  to  find  where  the  fresh  egg  lay. 

A lieam  of  light  like  a misty  bar 

Reached  through  a knot-hole  smooth  and  round. 

As  though  it  leaned  from  the  wall  to  the  ground, 
Where  it  shivered  and  broke  in  a blaze  of  light, 

And  shattered  amid  the  lumber  old. 

There,  near  by,  was  the  strangest  sight 

That  ever  was  thought  of,  or  sc-en,  or  told ; 
For  amongst  the  straw,  like  a blazing  star. 

In  the  dusky  light,  lay  an  egg  of  gold. 

The  dame  stood  stark,  as  though  shot  with  a bullet. 
At  the  sight  she  saw  in  the  nest  of  the  pullet. 


itchc.- 


But  lithe  and  listen,  all  good  men. 

To  this  strange  talc  about  a hen 
That  I have  sought  to  gather 
From  that  which  certain  pai>ers  slate 
Of  sundry  things  appertainate 
To  matters  brought  before  the  late 
Deceased  Cotton  Mather. 


All  day  she  walked  in  a daze, 

And  her  soul  was  wrapped  in  amaze 
At  the  thing  which  the  hen  had  done 
And  at  night,  when  she  went  to  bod. 
The  thoughts  so  skipped  in  her  head. 
Each  jostling  the  other  one. 

That  she’d  ne’er  caught  a wink  of  sleej 
When  the  daylight  began  to  peep. 

And  the  little  birds  began  to  sing 
At  the  waking  up  of  everything. 

For  now  that  such  wealth  untold 
Was  hatched  from  an  egg  of  gold, 

She  bethought  her  of  what  to  say 
To  her  gossiping  cronies  when 
She  should  tell  of  the  golden  hen 
That  was  bles.^ed  in  no  godly  way. 
Likewise  not  a thought  was  found. 
Though  she  chased  all  her  wits  around. 
To  tell  her  of  how  the  egg  of  gold 
Could  be  taken  to  Boston  Town  and  sold. 


As  though  fifty  imps  were  srpicaking 
And  veiling  and' lighting  for  life. 

Out  of  her  bed  she  tumbled, 

And  out  of  the  house  she  bundled. 
With  never  a limp  of  her  rheumatic  leg. 
t>he  opened  the  door  of  the  out-house,  w 
She  found  the  hen 
Had  been  at  it  again, 

For  there  lay  another  bright  golden  egg. 

Another  day  passed  by,  and  then 
Came  another  egg  from  the  speckled  hei 


ORAXNY  GREENE  SEEKETH  YE  LIFE  OF  YE  HEN. 


id  of  the  conditi 


lOir  to  be  rehUtd  of  the  maimer  of  liriii;/  e 
of  one  Vltarity,  sometimes  called  Gram 

Dame  Charity  Greene,  of  Salem  Town, 
Was  not  overwise,  as  you  shall  sec. 
For  in  all  the  settlement,  up  or  down, 
Nobody  grumbled  as  much  as  she. 
And  vet  she  had  chickens  and  ducks 
A cottage,  a cow,  a garden  plot. 

But  still  in  the  spite  of  all  of  these. 
And  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  of  ease 
She  oftentimes  said  to  Barbara  Kcesc 
Her  gossip,  with  tearful  whine  and  w 
She  was  poor  as  the  township  chat 


She'd  have  given  an  eye  to  be  free  ouci 
And  would  have  wrung  off  the  pullet’ 
But  the  thing  grew  wild  and  hid  away. 
And  only  came  back 
With  shrieking  and  clack 
At  the  gray  of  the  dawn  of  the  coming 
To  lay. 


[ This  shoics  how  ill  hapjwnings  follow  upon  evildoing-^.] 

And  now  when  she  went  to  take  a walk. 

As  she  used  to  do  in  the  days  of  old. 

Before  she  was  cursed  with  the  weight  of  gold. 
The  folk  began  to  whisper  and  talk. 

For  she  muttered  of  gold,  and  this  and  that. 
And  there  came  to  her  house  a great  black  cat 
(The  one  in  red, 

It  was  afterward  said); 


\It  is  furthermore  told  of  cfilain  things  that  hap- 
pened to  Granny  Greene  upon  a hill  back  of 
%deni  Town,  and  of  a stranger  that  she  nut 
there.] 

Granny  Greene  walked  over  the  hill. 

Over  the  hill  nigh  Salem  Town, 

With  a bag  of  grist  for  the  valley  m^ 

The  wind  piped  high  and  the  wind  pip^  shrill 
As  it  caueht  the  grass  and  bent  it  down; 
And  far  in  the  hollow,  ... 

The  white-winged  sea-gulls  flickered  high, 

,Vnd  wheeled  and  screamed  with  a harsh  wild  cry. 

Deponent  saith  she  was  snug  and  wann 
In  a long  gray  cloak  and  comforter  too. 
That  not  a breath  of  the  wind  could  harm, 

No  matter  how  higli  and  chill  it  blew ; 

That  she  thought  she  was  all  a one 

As  she  crrumbled  of  monej  aud  thw  and  that , 
But  she  suddenly  saw,  with  his  hand  h's  ^r. 
And  his  head  bent  forward  as  if  he  would  hear. 
A strange  little  man  in  a sugar-loaf  hat. 

His  coat  wa.s  red. 

And  so  was  his  head ; 

His  stockings  were  red,  and  his  breech^,  too; 
And  shriller  far  tliau  the  wind,  and  higher. 
He  spoke  in  a voice  as  thin  as  a wure, 

And  ^larp  and  keen  as  Uie  point  of  a pm , 
Oh,  Charity  Greene,  oh,  whither  so 
Why  turn  awuv  when  you  vc  found  at  last 
A helpful  frieiid— from  no  matter  where— 
Who  can  lift  the  weight  of  your  load  of  caie  , 
(ih,  stay  1 oh,  slay  ! 

Oh,  tarry,  I pniy  ! 

And  listen  to  what  I have  to  say. 

I’ll  ea»^  the  trouWe^hi  your  liard  case. 


DAME  CHARITY  GREENE  MEETETH  YE  STRANGE  LITTLE  MAN. 
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CARPET 


shout  thing.s  after  her  which 
s strangelv  like  that  of  witcl 


thit  runs  the  smith  with  his  arms  all  bare. 

The  landlord  out  from  the  tavern  there, 

The  Ciirpenter  too,  and  the  undertaker, 

The  one-armed  soldier,  the  old  shoemaker, 
The  tallow-chandler,  and  the  baker. 

There's  a noise  of  men  and  boys  in  the  street- 
There’s  a hubbub  of  voices,  a tramp  of  feet. 

“The  witch!  the  witch!"  is  shouted  loud. 
“They’ve  taken  the  witch!  they’ve  got  her  fas 
They’ve  caught  the  old  she-cat  at  last!” 

Down  the  street  comes  the  noisy  crowd. 

And  right  at  the  head  of  the  press  is  seen 
The  County  Sheriff  and  Granny  Greene. 


ORAXNY  GREENE  FALLETH  INTO  ILL  REPUTE. 


f Tvmter- 

Hopcwelj  Pegge- 


r 77if  pi-oofof  the  witcluraft  in  all  these  doings  is  clearly  i 
by  what  follows,  as  is  likewise  a moral  adduced  from  th 
goodly  man.] 

Now  when  they  searched  the  cottage  through. 
As  they  were  called  upon  to  do. 

They  found — so  I am  told — 

A barrel  where  some  onions  lay. 

Some  last-year’s  turnips  hid  away. 

But  not  a bit  of  gold. 

Which  shows  how  witchcraft  changes  things. 
And  how  ill-gotten  wealth  takes  wings. 

A di.scour8e  preached  by  Parson  Groane, 

In  which  it  was  full  clearly  shown 
How  wealUi  is  but  a bubble; 

Showed  also  how  the  lusts  of  men 
But  lead  weak  flesh  to  evil,  when 
Thev  find  they  get  a speckled  hen 
That  hatchw  naught  but  trouble. 


THE  ARREST. 
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NO  SUNSET  TO-NIGHT. 

No  sunset  to-night,  no  glory 
Is  over  the  pallor  of  snow ; 

Dark  is  the  heaven  above  us, 

And  dark  is  the  earth  below. 

No  sunset  to-night,  no  tinting 
Of  purple,  or  pink,  or  gold  •. 

The  day  dies  sadly  in  shadow. 

And  the  night  comes  dark  and  cold. 

Sunshine  to-morrow  morning!  Sunshine 
Will  brighten  the  eastern  sky; 

The  birds  will  tell  us  at  dawning 
As  they  go  twittering  by. 

The  pallor  of  snow  will  vanish. 

And  the  dark  clouds  drift  away; 

The  grass  is  under  the  snow-drifts. 

And  the  blue  sky  under  the  gray. 

No  sunset  to-night  in  the  household. 

The  hearth-stone  is  dreary  and  still ; 
There  is  something  the  matter  with  father. 
And  moflicr  is  weary  and  ill. 

No  playing  to-night  in  the  parlor, 

No  story,  no  laughter,  no  song. 

And  the  little  ones  go  to  their  sleep 
With  a feeling  of  sorrow  and  wrong. 

But  to-morrow,  when  shadows  lengthen, 
The  hearth  will  he  ruddy  and  light ; 
Children  will  climb  on  the  father’s  knee, 
And  the  mother  be  well  and  bright ; 
And  the  sun  o’er  the  little  household 
tJo  down  in  the  glory  and  bliss 
Of  la\)ghtcr,  and  story,  and  music. 

Of  a father’s  and  mother’s  kiss. 

And  my  heart  has  oft  monnifiiUy  said; 

“In  inv  life  no  sunset  to-night: 

Gray  is  the  sky  and  horizon, 

Clouds  piling  to  left  and  to  right; 

Gone  are  the  purple  and  amber  tints, 

Tlic  shimmer  of  pink  and  of  gold; 

My  day  has  been  all  in  the  shadow. 

And  my  night  cometh  dark  and  cold." 

Tlicn,  lo!  in  the  morning  new  glory, 

New  beauty  of  earth  and  of  sky. 

New  hope  in  iny  love  and  my  dutv. 

As  the  lark  sings  gladly  on  high; 
“Shadows  last  only  a night-time; 

Like  a happy  bird,  sing  them  away; 
For  after  the  night  comes  the  dawning. 
And  the  blue  sky  is  under  the  gray.” 


THANKSGIVING,  1783—1883. 

TnANKsr.iviNo  is  no  new  thing.  A national 
day  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Source  of  all  has  been 
oli.scrved  in  China  for  unknown  ages.  On  that 
ghid  dov  in  ^ery  year  tlie  Kmi)oror  proceeds  in 
siao',  » lad  m Oriental  jxunp,  to  an  altar  near 
Fckin,  a)id  offers  alone  prayers  and  saeritices  in 
return  for  the  gifts  Heaven  has  vouchsafed  his 
people.  For  the  moment  he  becomes  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  nation.  On  the  same  day,  at 
the  same  hour,  three  Inmdreil  millions  of  his  sub- 
jects bring  grateful  offerings  lo  their  unknown 
gods.  De.spotism  has  prmiuced  an  unparalleled 
unity  of  religious  rites.  (Justom  rules  tlie  Imlf- 
eivilized  Chinese  with  a rigor  unknown  to  the 
"West.  Nowhere  else  is  there  so  large  a portion 
of  the  human  race  united  in  one  cry  of  gratitude, 
one  universal  prayer. 

The  Chinese  seem  to  belong  to  a prehistoric 
period,  and  unite  ni\liear(i-of  cruelties  to  .several 
unusual  virtues.  With  the  Gieeks  ami  Homans 
thanksgivings  were  oeea.sional,  and  billow  wl  im- 
portant public  events.  Tliere  was  joy  all  over 
Greece  after  Marathon  or  Salamis,  ami  saeriHees 
and  prayers  were  offered  in  all  its  temples.  Hut 
Greece  was  seldom  united,  and  the  cruel  wars  tlie 
Greeks  waged  against  each  other  allowed  no  room 
for  a general  thanksgiving.  It  was  seldom  that 
the  early  republics  could  rejoice  in  peace  and  en.se. 
The  Romans,  more  successful,  sang  hymns  of 
praise  after  the  full  of  Carthage,  or  in  the  em- 
pire celebrated  tlie  peaceful  rule  of  Augustus  in 
secular  odes  and  Saturnaliun  license.  Hut  no- 
thing in  the  form  of  an  annual  thank.sgiving  was 
known  to  them.  The  Jews  suggested  it  in  their 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  the  Romans  in  their 
annual  sacrifices  to  Ceres  or  to  Flora. 

An  American  President  summons  fifty  millions 
of  freemen  to  give  thanks  for  peace  and  its 
abundance.  It  was  seldom  that  the  Roman  Con- 
r or  Emperor  could  feel  so  much  at  ease.  In 
itC  dawn  of  history  a national  life  was  a perpet- 
ual disease,  and  men  preyed  upon  each  other. 
That  curious,  instructive  symbol,  the  clo.sing  of  the 
gates  of  Janus,  happened  only  twice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  republics, 
and  even  then  was  scarcely  to  be  held  allowable : 
war  and  disaster  hung  over  the  walls  of  Rome. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  nations  dashed  madly 
against  each  other  in  ceaftelcss  conflicts.  The 
world  was  sad  and  dark,  and  men  sang  only  a 
“ Dies  Iiie.”  Modem  Europe  has  been  scarcely 
more  fortunate.  It  has  sung  “ Te  Deum”  for  count- 
less victories,  but  has  never  been  at  peace.  Tlie 
gales  of  Janus  are  wide  open.  Sometimes  it  is 
Russia  plunging  headlong  into  a Crimean  war, 
sometimes  England  protecting  its  colonies  and 
canals  by  military  expeditions,  or  France  and 
Germany  tormenting  each  other. 

But  with  us  it  U different,  and  Thanksgiving 
is  an  American  custom.  It  came  to  us  slowly. 
The  Dutch  and  the  Puritan  may  dispute  for  the 
credit  of  its  origin.  Holland  apfKiinted  a day  of 
national  thanksgiving  after  the  siege  of  I.«yden, 
IS?!!.  The  early  Governors  hi  Ma--sehusetts 
made  their  public  thanksgiving  irregularly  as  ear- 
ly a.s  1031,  1632,  and  1683.  The  Dutch  Govem- 
fir-  of  New  York  in  Ifi-H  and  1640  liegaii  the 
national  custom.  But  it  was  not  until  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  had  passed  away  in  triumph 
(hat  the  people  of  Amcricji  united  in  one  great 
song  of  pnii.se.  New  York  le<l  the  way.  In  the 
midst  of  the  joy  of  the  emcnation  of  1783,  Gov- 


Iemor  George  Clinton  called  upon  the  people  of 
the  State  to  give  thanks  for  their  new  freedom. 

“ All  worldly  labor  and  recreation,”  we  are  told, 
are  to  be  laid  aside ; all  was  gratitude  and  rest. 

Washington  proclaimed  the  first  national 
Thanksgiving  in  1789,  and  afterward  in  1796. 
Blit  the  annual  celebration  of  a Tlianksgiving- 
day  was  long  confined  to  New  England  and  to 
China.  It  was  not  until  after  the  peace  of  1815 
that  the  custom  was  observed  in  New  York.  It 
is  only  since  the  death  of  Lincoln  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  recommends  yearly 
to  all  the  people  the  virtue  of  gratitude.  The 
growth  of  the  custom  has  kept  pace  with  that  of 
intelligence.  It  is  a useful  one.  Gratitude  soft-  1 
ens  and  refines  human  thought.  The  mind  or 
the  nation  that  can  say  heartily,  “ I thank  you,” 
is  tending  toward  the  good,  and  is  in  the  path  of 
progress. 

Never  was  New  York  more  ready  for  its  an- 
nual Thanksgiving.  For  a hundred  years  it  has 
been  free,  and  freedom  has  brought  it  a bound- 
less prosperity.  It  has  just  celebrated  the  day 
on  which  the  ancient  tyranny  faded  from  its  sight. 
A 8tor\'  Is  told  of  an  English  officer  who,  a few  days 
after  the  evacuation,  returned  to  the  city  to  col- 
lect some  property  that  had  been  left  behind. 
With  some  alarm  he  landed  from  the  British 
fleet,  and  applied  to  the  government  for  a guard, 
lie  was  told  that  he  needed  none  so  long  as  he 
acted  prudently ; hut  his  request  was  granted. 
He  found  New  York  in  November,  1783,  quiet 
and  peaceful  as  a country  village.  There  was  no 
disoi^er,  no  retaliation.  “ Why,”  he  said  to  a 
friend,  “ for  seven  years  our  army  failed  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  city : every  day  and  night  there 
was  riot  and  disorder.  Now  we  are  gone,  every- 
thing is  peace  and  safety.  The.se  Americans,” 
he  added,  “ know  how  to  govern  themselves,  but 
nobody  else  can  govern  them.”  It  is  for  this 
that  we  give  thanks.  Our  Thanksgiving-day  is 
the  united  impulse  of  fifty  millions  of  people, 
grateful  for  the  prosperity  of  the  past,  and  the 
opportunity  of  progress  in  the  future. 

Eugk.ne  Lawbe.nck. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  FAMILY 
PLATE. 

A THANKSGIVING  STORY. 

Thk  town  of  Locnstvillc  is  situated  on  a ma- 
jestic river,  and  sufficiently  near  the  city  of  New 
York  to  be  deemed  suburban.  Why  Locustville  ? 
a Betsy  Trotwood  might  have  inquired,  as  those 
trees  are  not  numerous  in  the  vicinity.  Fossilily 
the  memory  of  the  delicate  foliage  and  sweet 
blossoms  lingers  in  a loeality  once  described  bv 
a French  translator  of  Fcuiinore  ('ixiper,  witii 
the  aid  of  bis  dictionary,  in  these  words,  “The 
stranger  alighted  before  the  door  of  the  man.«ion, 
and  fastened  his  horse  to  a large  grasshopper.” 
Suffice  it  that  Ijooustville  is  modern,  pretty,  and 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  river-hank,  with  the 
railroad  track  hclow,  while  the  more  prosaic  ele- 
ment of  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick-niakcr  is 
grouped  about  the  sUtion.  The  sjwt  is  a true 
paradise  of  the  matt  of  businc.ss,  who  dreams 
even  at  desk  and  leiigcr  of  rural  rc[M>se. 

There  are  cottages  painted  wliite,  with  green 
shutters,  and  tisuallv  shaded  by  weeping-willow- 
trees  ; and  eccentric  cottages,  slate  gray  in  hue, 
with  faciqgs  of  black  and  orange;  and  English 
cottages  of  re<i  brick,  the  casements  lio.-istiiig  di- 
atnond  panes  of  glass.  Nor  are  nice  shades  of 
distinction  wanting  iti  tliis  suburban  commuiiitv. 
The  red-brick  cottage,  as  home  of  a hatiker,  looks 
down  on  the  modest  white  one,  abode  of  a mere 
clerk,  while  the  slate-gray  house  soars  above  both, 
as  nest  of  an  a'Sthetic 

The  most  remote  of  these  residences  is  Gothic 
ill  structure,  and  of  all  I.iOcustviIle  resembles  the 
home  of  tlie  friendly  sparrow  in  the  trees  of  city 
squares.  There  is  a freshness,  a smiling  expan- 
sivencss,  so  to  speak,  about  this  domicile  which 
arrests  attention.  The  smoke  floats  up  like  a 
banner  from  a span-new  chimney,  a crystal  bitl)- 
ble  of  a conservatory  sparkles  on  the  left  side, 
and  striped  awnings  flutter  over  the  windows 
when  the  sun  i.s  hot.  There  is  an  entrance  gate 
capable  of  admitting  a wheeled  vehicle,  with  a 
tiny  sweep  of  gravel  leading  up  to  the  front  door. 
Nor  are  external  decorations  lacking.  A dimin- 
utive fountain  adorns  the  gra.ss-plot,  while  a pa- 
goda-shaped summer-house  is  built  on  tlie  river- 
bank.  A tree  trunk  covered  with  ivy  simulates 
a ruined  column,  and  a net-work  of  twine  stretch- 
ed across  the  porch  still  held  some  sprays  of 
drooping  vines  in  the  mild  November  weather  of 
which  we  write,  trained  by  the  fostering  care  or 
the  mistress  of  the  hou.se. 

Said  Pamela,  “ Have  another  buckwheat  cake, 
darling.” 

“ Well,  no,  love ; but  these  com  muffins  are  ex- 
cellent,” replied  Walter. 

Then  Pamela  buttered  delicately  one  of  the 
praised  muffins,  and  presented  it  to  her  lord  and 
master,  while  he  partook  of  breakfast,  with  his 
watch  placed  on  the  table  beside  bis  plate,  and 
his  car  alert  for  the  locomotive  whistle  at  the 
next  station,  which  should  warn  him  to  flee  on 
the  path  of  duty  cityward.  Walter  Timbs  was 
book-keeper  in  the  great  dry-goods  house  of  Drug- 
get k Go.  He  adjusted  his  habits  of  life  with 
the  same  regularity  that  he  balanced  his  accounts. 
The  indnage  of  the  Gothic  cottage  was  young, 
even  as  the  furniture  was  new.  Walter  and  Pa- 
mela had  not  been  married  a year. 

“No,  indeed!”  said  Pamela,  rising  from  the 
tabic ; “ we  are  to  keep  Thanksgiving-day — our 
first  Thanksgiving — at  home.  I made  up  my  mind 
to  that  a month  ago,  and  I told  papa  as  much 
when  ho  invited  us  to  town,"  She  put  on  a styl- 
ish .'Oal-skin  cap  and  coachman’s  cape  to  accom- 
pany her  husltand  to  the  cars.  Pamela  perform- 
ed this  act  of  devotion  with  gayety,  for  she  was 
still  more  bride  than  matron. 

Walter  .smiled,  and  then  looked  grave.  “ I wish 


you  would  teach  Bridget  to  keep  the  front  door 
locked,  my  love,”  he  admonished.  “ I invariably 
find  the  entrance  gate  half  open,  besides.  Some 
day  a band  of  gypsies  will  come  along  and  steal 
every  tea-spoon.  Doi>end  upon  it !” 

“Perliaps  they  will  cany-  off  the  grand  pi- 
ano,” suggested  Pamela,  in  sprightly  vein,  and 
she  tripped  down  the  bank  to  the  station.  “ If 
Bridget  is  careless  about  leaving  doors  and  gates 
open,  she  is  a perfect  treasure  in  other  respects. 
Have  you  forgotten  Maggy,  who  spent  her  time 
flirting  with  neighboring  gardeners,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  dinner?  orCatberine,  who  got  drunk, 
and  threatened  you  with  a carving-knife  ?” 

“ I have  not  forgotten  all  those  delusive  Swed- 
ish and  German  maidens,  claimed  by  stalwart 
cousins  for  W’estem  farms  just  when  they  learned 
to  make  hot  biscuit,”  rejoined  Walter. 

“ Bridget  is  as  honest  as  the  sun,  and  so  ugly 
that  even  Mikey,  the  grocer’s  Ik>v,  has  jilted  her 
for  a better-looking  girl,”  added  Pamela. 

Walter  bit  his  lip.  “ All  that  goes  for  nothing 
if  the  front  door  is  not  locked,”  he  said.  “ You 
should  enforce  it.” 

“ Nonsense !”  laughed  Pamela. 

Locustville  await^  the  train  at  the  station,  for 
the  railway  was  the  centre  of  life.  Young  ladies 
seated  in  pony-phaetons  bade  lovers  adieu  for  the 
day,  mothers  imparted  anxious  advice  to  sons, 
while  paterfamilias  kissed  the  babies.  Even  Pa- 
mela was  not  insensible  to  the  exhilaration  of  be- 
ing ogleil  by  an  entire  train  of  cars  as  she  stood 
there  in  her  coachman’s  cape  and  seal  skin  cap. 
She  was  a handsome  young  woman,  tall  and  slight, 
with  fine  blue  eyes,  a creamy  skin,  and  rich  black 
hair  brushed  high  from  the  nape  of  a very  white 
neck,  and  arranged  on  top  of  the  Iiead  iu  a fasli- 
ion  deemed  purely  Ameiicati  in  Europe. 

Away  went  the  train,  leaving  feminine  Locust- 
ville to  a day  of  quiet  routine.  Walter  Timbs 
was  perturbed  as  he  took  his  jdace  in  the  cars. 
A cloud  had  chilled  his  sunshine.  Pamela  had 
made  very  light  of  his  first  attempt  at  asserting 
authority.  What  would  come  of  it?  Perhaps 
his  nerves  had  been  tried  by  a hu.sinoss  knot  of 
the  ptevimis  day  at  Drugget  & C'o.’.s,  inqvossiblc 
to  untangle.  Possibly  tliat  last  corn  muffin  was 
a tax  on  digestion  calculated  to  pi  tsiucc  gloom  of 
spirit. 

“She  sliould  not  have  said  ‘ Nonsense!’  when  I 
suggested  locking  the  front  door,”  mused  the  hus- 
band, and  Immediately  took  an  opfosite  political 
view  to  his  companion  of  the  same  scat  concern- 
ing the  election  of  a new  mayor. 

Pamela  retraced  her  steps  until  she  regained 
the  Gothic  cottage.  This  day  Ijcfore  Thanksgiv- 
ing  was  to  be  long  memorable  to  her,  yet  it  Ite- 
gan  like  all  other  mornings.  Site  waslied  the 
delicate  oiips  and  saucers,  and  put  them  up  in  the 
cliina  closet,  after  the  most  apiirovrsi  housewifely 
fashion.  Then  she  played  a Strauss  w-altzon  the 
grand  piatio,  which  nearly  filled  the  tiny  drawing- 
room. Afterward  .she  adjusted  curtains,  patted 
cushions,  and  hovered  about  tlie  plants  of  the  lit- 
tle conservatory,  herself  a glowing  human  blos- 
som. for  it  was  inseparable  to  her  idea.s  of  dnlv 
at  this  date  to  wear  a co<|nettish  cap,  decked  with 
scarlet  hows,  a distracting  apron,  and  red  slip- 
pers. Valuable  rings  flashed  on  her  fingers,  while 
a pair  of  diamond  solitaires  twinkled  in  her  ears. 
These  were  wedding  gifts,  together  with  the  grand 
piano  and  the  household  furniture.  Pamela  en- 
joyed her  pretty  things,  and  liked  to  have  them 
scattered  about.  She  was  rehearsing  the  courses 
of  her  Thanksgiving  dinner,  with  tlic  aid  of  a 
eook-liook,  when  a shadow  darkcnerl  the  window, 
and  the  tramp  looked  in  on  her,  as  a famisheil 
dog  scents  a larder.  Sr-iim  of  European  vice 
and  slolhfiilness,  thrifty  Switzerland  or  Italy  had 
sent  hitn  in  .<omc  teeming  .ship  load  lo  fatten  on 
American  jirospcrity.  Dull,  sinldcn,  brutal,  and 
ferocious,  according  to  the  amount  of  drink  ac- 
cessible, here  be  was,  a creature  preying  on  the 
peaceful  country  until  such  time  as  frost  and 
snow  should  drive  him  to  some  city  den  to  plot 
in  darkness,  crime,  and  robbery.  Pamela  shiver- 
ed, then  gave  him  bread  and  meat.  The  tramp 
received  the  food  with  an  inarticulate  growl,  and 
slonehcd  away  again  to  stretch  himself  on  the 
ground  in  the  sun  at  a distance  from  Lormst- 
villo,  and  smoke  a pipe.  Pamela  played  another 
Strau.ss  waltz  to  efface  him.  The  tramp,  swarthy, 
bearded,  and  unkempt,  with  heavy  jaw  and  strong 
white  teeth  like  the  fangs  of  a wild  animal,  re- 
mained stamped  on  her  mind,  like  a phantasm  of 
the  night. 

After  lunch  a bustle  of  preparation  for  Thanks- 
giving pervaded  the  house.  The  guesucliamber 
was  re  arranged,  and  windows  opened.  At  two 
o’clock  Pamela  came  down-stairs,  having  unlock- 
ed the  clo.set  of  her  own  room  and  taken  out  a 
bag.  Tliis  bag  contained  the  family  plate.  Soon 
spoons,  forks,  knives,  pepper-casters,  apd  sugar- 
sifters  were  spread  on  the  dining-table,  together 
with  all  those  trifles  in  shining  metal  given  by 
friend.s  at  a wedding. 

“ There  will  be  work  enough  to  do  to-morrow, 
so  these  had  l)ctter  be  briglitcned  a bit  now,” 
thought  Mrs.  Timbs. 

Ju.st  then  Bridget  announced  that  a steamer 
was  pa.s8ing  on  the  river,  with  a band  of  music 
and  soldiers  on  board.  Steamers  gay  with  flags 
did  not  pass  Locustville  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
so  mistress  and  maid  ran  to  the  summer-house  to 
see  the  excursionists.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
back  door  of  the  cottage  to  gain  the  summer- 
house on  the  bank,  a man  enter^  the  gate  stealth- 
ily, tried  the  front  door,  which  was  unfastened, 
and  penetrated  the  house.  Oh,  rare  chance  of 
thieves ! Silver  was  outspread  temptingly  on  the 
dining-table,  and  the  bag  from  which  it  had  been 
taken  reposed  on  a table  near  at  hand.  The  man 
glanced  around,  listened,  swept  the  silver  into  the 
bag,  and  departed  as  he  had  come.  When  mis- 
tress and  maid  returned,  the  family  plate  was 
gone.  They  gazed  at  each  other  in  speechless 
consternation.  Was  the  front  door  unfastened  ? 
Well,  ves,  an  hour  earlier  Pamela  had  admitted 
the  Maltese  kitten. 
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Walter  Timbs  was  later  than  usual  in  coraine 
home  that  night.  He  had  pau-sed  to  smoke  a 
pipe  with  the  poet  of  the  slate-gray  cottage  and 
their  talk  had  turned  on  a tramp  lurking  aloiur 
the  hedges  with  his  bundle  on  a stick.  » Wl.at 
will  become  of  us,  as  a country,  if  these  vagrants 
are  landed  on  us  by  Europe,  to  be  support  or 
live  by  depredation?”  Walter  had  exclaimed 
“ Could  you  not  write  a— poem— on  the  subject 
The  poet  had  removed  the  amber  mouth-piece 
of  his  Oriental  pipe,  and  answered,  “I  might 
make  a tragedy  of  such  a theme.”  “ 

Then  Waller  had  come  home  and  found  the 
house  door  so  firmly  bolted  that  he  had  much 
ado  to  enter. 

“I  am  glad  you  remember  my  injunctions 
Pamela,”  he  said,  briskly.  ' 

Pamela  looked  at  the  carpet  in  pale  silence 
Bridget  pi*ered  in  the  door,  disappeared,  and  a 
crash  of  falling  crockery  signaled  her  return  to 
the  kitchen.  Confidences  froze  on  Pamela’s  lips 
Should  she  tell  the  truth  ? Never  had  such  a 
dinner  been  served  in  the  Gothic  cottage  as  on 
that  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Mr.  Timbs  raised 
the  lid  of  the  soup-uircen  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
liungry  man,  dipped  the  ladle  into  the  milk-thick- 
ened  oyster  stew,  and  exclaimed,  sharply,  “ Take 
it  away ! — this  .soup  is  burned.” 


“ I never  left  it  no  more  nor  five  minutes,”  as- 
serted Bridget,  and  sidled  off  with  the  tureen 
gazing  at  her  master  over  her  shoulder  in  such  a 
very  strange  manner  that  he  might  have  been 
warranted  in  believing  sudden  madness  to  have 
smitten  the  household. 


Pamela  played  witli  her  .spoon.  Alas!  it  was 
a plated  one  for  every-day  use.  The  chicken  was 
hopelessly  raw,  the  ^tatoos  were  cold,  the  apple- 
pie  scorched  to  a cinder,  with  the  addition  of  a 
flavor  of  aslies.  Humanity,  with  an  empty  slom- 
ach,  asserted  itself  in  the  intisler  of  the  hW  as 
he  ate  a pickle. 

“ Really,  the  prospect  for  Thanksgiving  is  a 
lively  one,  my  dear.  I ho|je  the  banquet  may 
not  prove  a Bnrinecidal  feast  after  all.  I should 
like  a Polynesian  pudding  I once  read  about 
The  bread-fruit,  ripe  plantain,  taro,  palm  or  pan- 
danus  mit,  are  rasped,  pounded,  and  baked  sep- 
arately. Then  a large  tray  is  filled  with  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  kept  Bimmering  by  popping  in  heated 
8tone.s,  and  the  other  ingredients,  fresh  from  the 
oven,  are  addeti.  Think  of  cocoa-nut  milk  for  a 
pudding  sauce !” 

“ Perhaps  you  had  better  live  in  Polyne.sia,” 
snapped  Pamela. 

The  wretched  meal  concluded,  Walter  took 
refuge  in  a cigar,  while  Pamela  attacked  the 
grand  piano  in  a storm  of  discords. 

“ Spare  my  nerves,”  groaned  the  hungry  hus- 
band, after  a time. 

Pamela  rose,  and  flounced  into  the  darkness 
of  the  little  conservatory.  Her  heart  ached,  tears 
were  ready  to  overflow  her  eyes,  and  her  nerves 
were  strung  to  a tension  of  excitement  by  the 
disaster  of  the  day;  but  pride  still  upheld  her. 
The  conservatory  was  dark  and  fragrant;  the 
young  wife  moved  about  with  an  assumption  of 
indifference,  and  sang  a little  tune.  The  stand  of 
large  plants  formed  a denser  foliage  at  the  end, 
with  a recess  behind.  As  she  lift^  a spray  of 
flowers  to  inhale  their  perfume,  Pamela  saw  a 
man  crouching  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the 
recess.  She  recognized  the  shock  head  of  the 
tramp.  Pamela’s  heart  bounded  violently,  and 
stood  still ; the  blood  ran  cold  in  her  veins.  She 
did  not  scream  or  fall.  In  a lightning  flash  of 
swiftest  ismviction  she  beheld  the  tramp,  discov- 
ered, spring  forth  to  stretch  Walter  lifeless  at 
her  feet,  if  she  ceased  to  sing.  Held  by  this 
mortal  dread,  she  continued  to  hum  her  song; 
she  even  plucked  a flower  from  the  plant  nearest 
the  hidden  foe.  Then  she  crept  away  slowly, 
faster  and  faster,  until  she  swung  to  the  door  of 
the  adjoining  room,  slid  the  bolt  with  stiffening 
fingers,  and  fell  in  a little  heap,  gasping,  “A 
tnan — tlif  tramp — u hidden  there  P'  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  a noise  iu  the  conservatory  of 
falling  plants  and  crash  of  glass,  incident  to  the 
tramp’s  escape  through  the  casement  rather  than 
be  taken  like  a rat  in  a trap. 

Waller  gatheicd  up  Pamela  in  his  arms  and 
placed  her  on  a sofa.  Tlien  he  gave  chase, 
volvcr  in  hand.  Soon  all  liocnstville  joined  in 
pursuit  of  the  outcast  Every  cottager  turned 
out,  to  a man,  to  defend  his  own  hearth-stone 
The  news  flew  like  lightning  through  the  night 
tliat  Mrs.  Timbs  had  found  a burglar  hidden  in 
her  conservatory,  ready  to  plunder  and  murder 
when  the  household  should  have  reti^  to  rest 
Weapons  were  snatched  up,  lanterns  ligh^,  and 
watch-dogs  let  loose,  as  if  ever  tramp  waited^  un- 
der cover  of  dai’kne.ss  for  all  such  prepaiwlions 
of  capture ! Even  the  poet  came  forth  in  em- 
broidered dressing-gown  and  cap,  his  spectaclw 
polished,  and  a silver- mounted  poniard  in  bis 
grasp.  The  tramp  had  vanished  as  completely 
as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him,  and  only  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  and  the 
murmur  of  the  river  responded  to  the  shouts  of 
the  pursuers.  When  Walter  returaed  to  his  abiwe, 
flushed  with  the  fruitless  search,  he  found  Pa- 
mela weeping  bitterly  on  the  sofa,  while  Bridget 
stood  by  wiw  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

“ I am  not  hurt,  my  pet,  and  the  rascal  will 
not  return,”  said  Walter,  lavishing  endearments 
on  his  wife,  for  his  heart  began  to  melt. 

“ Oh,  it’s  not  that !”  sobbed  Pamela. 

“ No,  indade,  it’s  not  that,  thin,”  echoed  Bndg- 


et,  with  a sympathetic  howl. 

“ What  is  it,  then  ?”  coaxed  Walter. 

“Why,  he  had  been  here— before!  cneo 


id  luck  to  him !”  added  Bridg- 
>n.  ^ , 

a had  been  here  before.  WJ 
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she  exclaimed.  “You  may  a.e  well  know  tlie 
worst  at  once.  The  silver  is  gone,  and  we  are 
ruined.  Oh,  those  darling  spoons  with  little 
curly  ends,  and  that  duck  of  a sugar- sifter 
shaped  like  a thistle!  I shall  never  have  any 
more.” 

“The  silver  gone!”  repeated  Walter,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet.  “ Let  me  sec  with  my  own  eyes, 
for  I can  scarcely  believe  it.” 

He  took  a candle,  and  ran  upstairs,  followed 
by  Pamela  and  Bridget.  Ho  unlocked  the  closet 
door,  and  produced  the  bag  containing  tlie  family 
plate. 

Mistress  and  maid  were  dumb.  What  did  it 
mean? 

“The  fact  is,  I was  the  thief,”  explained  Wal- 
ter. “ I came  home  at  two  o’clock  to  surprise 
you,  and  I found  the  gate  ajar,  the  door  unloek- 
e<l.  I had  passed  the  tramp  on  the  road.  Nei- 
ther of  you  was  in  the  house.  I put  the  silver 
i-.i  the  bag,  and  carrietl  it  to  the  garret,  and  later 
took  a chance  to  put  it  back  safely  in  the  closet. 
Tiien  I slipped  out,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with 
the  poet,  in  order  to  return  home  at  the  usual 
hour.” 

Pamela  stared  at  him  rigidly,  but  warmth  and 
life  began  to  re-animate  her  frame.  Bridget 
sniffed. 

“ Let  it  be  a lesson  for  the  future,  my  love,  to 
be  more  careful,”  concluded  Walter,  with  mascu- 
line superiority.  “ I did  not  intend  to  speak  un- 
til the  hour  of  dinner  to-morrow,  which  would 
become  a true  Thank. “giving  with  the  re-appear- 
ance  of  the  family  plate.” 

“ I wonder  you  are  not  ashanwi  of  yourself  to 
play  such  tricks,”  retorted  Pamela,  tinding  voice 
at  last.  “ So  like  a thoughtless  man  ! I might 
be  worn  gray  and  worried  into  a fever  with  such 
nonsense.  Pity  you  spoke  at  all  I” 

W^ilter’s  countenance  fell  under  this  volley  of 
feminine  indignation,  and  somehow  the  result 
seemed  rather  lame. 

“If  I had  not  stolen  that  silver,  the  tramp 
might  have  got  it,”  he  reasoned. 

Pamela  dreamt  that  night  Walter  was  cook, 
in  the  white  apron  and  cap  of  a French  cfif/, 
preparing  the  famous  Polynesian  pudding,  while 
Bridget  had  given  warning  in  consecpience. 

Next  morning  brought  restoi-ed  peace  and  sun- 
shine to  Walter  Timbs’s  interior.  I’amela’s  par- 
ents arrived  at  noon,  and  of  all  Locustville  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  .served  in  the  (iothic  cottage 
was  the  most  enjoyable.  At  an  early  hour  the 
poet  accosted  Walter  over  the  fence. 

“I  have  been  meditating  on  my  tragedy  of  the 
Dangerom  Clauses.  I shall  make  your  wife  the 
heroine — a splendid  creature  with  creamy  skin 
and  stately  throat.  There  must  be  crime  to  en- 
hance the  light  effect.s,  you  know.  The  tramp 
slays  you,  or  the  heroine  falls  in  defense  of  her 
home.” 

The  poet  blew  a cloud  of  smoke  from  his  lips, 
and  watched  it  dissolve  in  mid-air. 

The  restored  family  plate  adorned  the  table, 
and  Pamela’s  eyes  sparkled  when  they  reverted 
to  the  treasure.  Two  notable  results  became 
manifest  ; the  front  door  of  the  Gothic  cottage  is 
always  kept  locked,  and  Walter  never  attempts 
to  enforce  mariul  authority. 

Yirgi.nia  W.  Johnson. 


A BITTER  TRUTH. 

Tasaa  are  some  faces  so  exceeding  brigtit 
And  fnll  of  witcliing  grace  Hial  with  delight 
All  eyes  upon  tliem  dwell— faces  that  make 
Men  mad  with  love,  faces  for  whose  fair  sake 
Hundreds  would  gladly  die — yet  those  who  own 
This  wealth  of  loveliness  liave  hearts  of  stone. 
Their  beauty  being  like  the  llglit  thiil  lies 
On  polar  seas  and  shines  in  polar  skies — 

Light  that  the  never-sinking  sun  bestows 
With  many  jewel  gleams  and  rainbow  glows. 

But  with  no  warmth.  And  so  tlie  splendor  there 
Is  cold  as  death,  and  cruel  as  despair. 

M.vaUAUET  EvTINtiE. 


THANKSGIVING  TURKEYS ; 

ARE  THEY  GRATEFUL  TO  US? 

“I  HAVK  been  thinking,”  said  I to  my  friend, 
as  we  Bat  as  usual  over  our  po.st-prandial  cigar, 

“ over  what  you  were  saying  yesterday  about  the 
dogs  in  Mexico  and  the  wickedness  of  demoral- 
izing animals  generally.  And  though  I agree 
with  you  on  the  broad  principle,  I don’t  thitik 
that  we  ought  to  forget  the  other  aide  of  the 
question,  or  overlook  the  rlevating  influences 
which  man  undoubtedly  exercises  over  the  lower 
animals.  The  world’s  history  abounds  with 
proofs  of  the  immense  services  which  man  con- 
fers upon  beasts  and  birds.” 

“ Such  as,  for  instance,  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  time,  I suppose,”  replied  he,  with  a 
smile. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ and  who  can  dispute  the  very 
excellent  effects  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
on  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  fai-m- 
yard  ? Will  you  deny  that  our  dinners  on  those 
occasions  fulfill  a great  moral  purjiose — that 
they  bring  an  honorable  ambition  within  a rea- 
sonable distance  of  every  turkey,  and  point  the 
fat  ox  to  the  skies  ? Be  it  fowl  or  beast,  the  re- 
ward in  this  life,  if  it  does  its  duty  and  fattens 
properly  and  industriously,  is  ease  and  peace,  and 
after  death  there  is  lionor  of  men,  and  grati- 
tude, and  immortality.” 

“ But  you  can  not  pretend,”  said  he,  “ that  fat 
poultry  and  prize  cattle  look  forward  with  any 
satisfaction  either  to  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas?” 

“ No,”  I replied,  “ I do  not  pretend  they  do,  for 
poultry  and  cattle  never  look  forward  at  all. 
They  live  in  the  present,  fortunately  for  them,  or 
their  anticipations  would  be  of  a rather  solemn 
kind,  and  their  emotions  very  mixed." 

“ But  the  turkey  cares  very  little,  I fancy,"  said 
he,  “ whether  it  has  cranberry  sauce  served  with 


it  or  not,  and  it  docs  not  much  matter  to  the  dead 
beef  whether  he  is  tender  eating  or  tough.” 

“ Very  possibly,”  I answered.  “ Yet  why  should 
they  not,  all  the  same,  pride  themselves  upon  the 
honors  of  consumption  on  a public  festival  day  ? 

It  is  not  every  turkey  chick  that  pips  its  shell 
that  lives  so  long  or  so  well  as  those  we  eat  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas;  and  do  they  not 
owe  the  comfort  of  months  and  their  go<xl  feed- 
ing to  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  destined  to 
be  cooked  on  those  days  ? Wliieh  is  better  for  a 
goo.se,  that  it  should  have  waddled  out  a short  and 
ignominious  existence  in  a country  farm-yard,  and 
then  suddenly  one  day  have  been  killed  and  de- 
voured by  some  promiscuously  feeding  villagers,  or 
that  it  should  have  its  months  of  life  prolonged, 
be  carefully  fed  and  tendeil  all  the  while,  and  ulti- 
mately lie  cooked  with  appreciative  skill  at  Christ- 
mas-time,  and  consumed  with  honor?  Give  the 
cattle  their  choice,  and  which  would  they  prefer, 
the  existence  that  leads  only  to  some  suburban 
meat  stall  in  the  fly-blown  months  of  summer, 
or  that  which,  fattening  on  special  foods,  and  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  careful  attention  and  am- 
ple repose,  is  ei-owned  with  Thanksgiving  honors, 
and  conclude  in  the  universal  respect  of  men 
and  women  ?” 

“ I don’t  think,  though,”  interrupted  my  friend, 

“ that  the  bird  i and  beasts  have  learned  to  reason 
in  tills  fashion  almut  being  eaten.” 

“ Perhaps  not,”  I replied.  “ But  the  ancients 
believed  that  the  oxen  dedicated  to  sacrifice  walk- 
ed to  the  altar  with  a prouder  step  than  when  they 
wciit  to  the  pastuivs.  The  garlands  round  their 
necks  and  the  ribbons  on  their  liorns  made  tliom, 

18  said,  conscious  of  some  special  dignity 
about  the  oeeasioii,  and  so  they  went  to  llieir 
deatli,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  danced,  ‘ high  and 
compo.scdly.’  And  perhaps  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  right,  and  that  our  American  tur- 
keys are  proud  of  being  reserved  for  November, 
preferring  the  sacriticial  honors  of  Tlianksgiving 
to  the  undistinguished  fate  of  other  montlis.” 

" .\t  all  events,  let  us  liope  it  is  so.” 

Yes;  for  I can  not  help  tliinking  it  must  be 
better,  moreover,  for  bulWks  and  turkeys  to  be- 
tliat  they  arc  living  for  a final  day  of  pro- 
liation,  and  to  have  set  l^efore  them  the  high 
.standard  of  Cliristmas  excellence,  that  they  may 
_ and  live  up  to  it.  The  pig  that  lies  in  his 
pen,  doing  liis  duty  with  all  his  might,  studying, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  gold  modal,  and  eonseien- 
tionsly  doing  liis  best  to  get  as  fat  as  possilile  in 
as  short  a time  as  possible,  is  in  its  way  an  in- 
spiriting spectacle.  There  is  a nobility  in  tlie 
effort  with  which  men  and  women  oiiglit  to  sym- 
patliize.  It  should  brace  them  up  to  tlieir  own 
labors  in  life.  A turkey,  in  the  same  way,  cram- 
ming or  being  crammed  for  the  Christmas  exam- 
ination, presents  itself  to  the  well-regulated  mind 
,s  an  admirable  example  of  hard  work  honestly 
ludergone ; and  when  eventually  we  see  the  same 
pig  Selling  for  so  many  cents  tlie  pound  liigiier 
than  any  otlier  pig  in  the  market,  we  arc  glad  to 
see  that  solid  worth  has  met  witli  its  due  reward. 
Whether  pigs  understand  tliis,  and  exhibit  such 
lieartiness  of  co-operation  in  the  process  of  fat- 
tening from  a high  moral  sense  of  duty  and 
loyalty,  is  a question  which  they  alone  can  an- 
swer ; but,  in  tlie  mean  time,  it  js  our  privilege 
to  extend  to  them  the  lienefit  of  the  doubt.  Yet 
even  8iip{)03ing  that  it  isn’t  so,  and  that  the  obese 
hog  only  gets  fat  because  he  likes  eating,  there 
still  remains  the  argument  in  favor  of  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  that  his  life  is  lengthened 
and  made  eoinfortable  by  the  pi-oeess  of  fatten- 
ing ; and  is  not  length  of  life  one  of  the  blessings 
we  Cliristians  regularly  pray  for?  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  festive  29th.  the  turkey  might  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  months  ago.  Once  it  had 
young  eompanions  every  bit  as  good  as  itself, 
and  where  are  they?  For  them,  the  playmates 
of  the  Thanksgiving  turkey’s  sportive  childhood, 
no  hoiioi-s  were  reserved,  and  no  one  can  remem- 
ber exactly  when  they  were  eaten,  or  who  ale 
them.  They  died  unwept,  unhonored,  and  un- 
sung. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
heixies  of  our  annual  feast  days,  for  after  a life 
of  luxury  and  attentions  they  iind  themselves  an 
object  of  admiration  to  the  public,  and  even  after 
death  live  in  the  pious  memory  of  tliose  who  had 
tlie  good  fortune  to  eat  them.” 

“ All,  well : de  inortuiA  nil  niiti  bonuiii." 

“ Wliich,  I siipjiosc,”  said  I,  “means,  ‘it  may 
be  said  of  the  dead  that  they  were  nothing  if  not 
good.’  ” 

WASHINGTON'S  FAREWEIiL. 

The  fourth  day  of  December,  1783,  witnessed 
a memorable  scene  in  Fraunces’  Tavern,  on  the 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  streeU,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Wa.shingto.n  was  to  Uke  leave  of 
the  officers  with  whom  a few  days  before  he  had 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  which 
had  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  His  comrades  in  arms  awaited  him  in  one 
of  the  large  rooms  of  the  tavern.  They  were  si- 
lent, their  hearts  beating  quick  with  suppressed 
emotion.  Their  beloved  General  entered  the 
room  with  a firm  step,  as  was  his  wont,  but  with 
flushed  cheek  and  swimming  eye.  A man  of  ac- 
tion and  of  few  words,  he  looked  for  a moment 
into  the  faces  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
fought  and  won  the  great  battle  for  liberty  and 
independence,  and  then,  in  a voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  he  uttered  these  simple  words : i 

“ With  a heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I now 
take  leave  of  you,  1 most  devoutly  wish  that 
your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  hap- 
py as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and 
honorable.  I can  not  come  to  each  of  you  to 
take  iny  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you 
will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.” 

Tears  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  hero,  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  could  say  no  more.  An  over- 
powering, manly  grief  prevented  reply  ou  tb® 
part  of  bis  officers.  One  by  one  they  advanced, 


mid  in  silence  took  him  by  the  hand.  Not  a wnrtl 
was  said.  When  the  last  man  had  prc.ssed  liis 
hand,  W^ashinotos  turned  away,  with  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  left  the  room. 

From  Fraimees’  Tavern  Washinoto.v  repaired  to 
Whitehall  Ferry  later  in  the  day,  attended  by  many 
of  his  officers,  and  followed  by  throngs  of  citizens, 
and  tlieiicc  was  roweil  across  the  river  to  what  is 
now  Jersey  City.  There  was  no  cereraotiy  in  tliis 
affecting  leave-taking.  It  was  simple  and  soldier- 
like, befitting  the  character  of  the  men  who  in  a 
long  and  heroic  struggle  had  won  freedom  for 
their  native  laud. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

An  English  artist  who  came  to  America  in  the 
interests  of  one  of  the  illustrated  papers  of  Lou- 
don fell  in  with  bad  company  in  the  course  of 
his  stay  in  C’liicago.  In  ibo  morning  he  hud 
neither  money  nor  any  other  valuables,  but  he  re- 
membered the  faces  of  tho.se  who  had  been  his 
companions.  So  lie  made  portraits  of  them  from 
mciiiorv,  and  took  the  pictui-es  to  the  police,  who 
arrested  three  of  tlie  “ originals.” 

Some  recent  experiments  of  the  veteran  aero- 
nauts the  hrothera  Tissaiidier,  made  near  Paris, 
seem  to  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  any 
others  that  have  ever  been  made  in  the  way  of  ae- 
rial navigation.  The  balloon  consisted  of  a cigar- 
slmped  envelope,  from  which  a bamlioo  ear  was 
suspended.  It  carried  an  clcetric  motor,  wliieh 
moved  a propeller,  and  could  run  for  three  hours 
without  being  replenished.  A London  engineer- 
ing joiiriial  says  tliat  the  aeronauts  ascended  to 
a iicigbt  of  five  hundred  meters,  wliere  they  found 
the  wind  blowing  at  the  rate  of  tliree  meters  a 
second,  and  “ proved  that  they  could  oiitspeeil 
and  breast  the  wind,  as  well  us  steer  the  balloon 
in  it.”. 


At  one  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Reform- 
ed pastors — why  shoiiid  these  men  of  not  unsa- 
vory anteeedeiits  designate  them.selves  collectively 
by  such  a mi.sleading  word  ? — a paper  was  read 
on  “ The  Difficulty  of  Reaching  a Tenement-House 
with  the  Gospel,”  and  that  topic  was  diseii.s.scd  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  1 seems  to  be  Narces  .larrasenko  Otie.schkuff,  the 


police  stations,  and  the  other  member  of  the 
party  to  pci  form  some  similar  errand.  When  the 
stranger  became  better  aequaiiited  with  the  faces 
met  there  he  would  recognize  among  the  men  of 
more  quiet  demeanor  some  of  tlie  old  and  trust- 
worthy workers  in  newspaper  fields,  whom  long 
experienve  had  n'ade  less  blithe. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Ames  and  Governo-  But- 
ler, of  Mas.'iiicliiisett.s,  were  riding  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State — so  the  story  goes — the  Govern- 
or on  the  back  seat  of  tlie  carriage,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor facing  him. 

“ Ames.”  said  General  Butler,  after  some  nio- 
ments  of  deep  thought,  “ why  are  you  now  like 
the  Democratic  party  ?” 

Mr.  Ames  promptly  gave  it  up,  as  became  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  a man  riding  backward, 
when  assailed  with  a conundrum  by  a Governor 
and  a man  riding  forward. 

“ Becaii.se,”  said  the  Governor,  “ you  can’t  see 
anything  till  you  have  passed  it.” 

The  first  railway  in  Spain  was  laid  in  1848.  It 
was  fifteen  and  a half  miles  in  length.  In  the 
next  two  years  the  railway  system  of  the  country 
grew  just  one  mile  and  a half.  Something  has 
been  added  to  it  in  every  succeeding  year,  until 
there  are  now  aljoiit  six  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way in  Spain. 

A writer  in  a San  Francisco  paper  describes  a 
“bee  cave”  which  lie  claims  to  have  seen  in  the 
nioiiutains  north  of  San  Bernardino,  California. 
He  writes  that  in  the  side  of  a perpendicular 
cliff  is  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  a man 
standing  upright,  which  widens  as  it  goes  buck 
into  the  mountain.  How  far  it  extends  back 
no  one  knows.  It  has  been  in  the  pos.session  of 
the  bees  during  many  years,  for  great  sheets  of 
honeycomb,  blaekeneil  by  ago,  liaiig  from  its  roof 
and  sides.  Coiitiiiiious  streams  of  bees  are  pour- 
ing in  and  out.  An  eiiierprising  settler  has  lioard- 
ed  up  the  moiitli  of  the  cave,  leaving  a grated 
opening  for  tlie  bees,  and  when  he  wants  some 
honey  be  puts  on  a wire  ma-sk,  goes  in,  and  cuts 
down  us  much  comb  a.s  lie  desires. 

According  to  a Russian  statistician,  whose  name 


the  difficulty  complained  of  is  real.  So  is  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  a tenement-house  with  soap. 
.The  first-named  dirticulty  is  largely  an  outgrowth 
of  the  second,  and  no  belter  work  could  be  ear- 
rie<l  on  among  the  poor  of  New  York  than  tliat 
which  could  be  pro.soeiited  by  all  lovers  of  miin- 
kiiid  working  together  to  give  tlie  toilers  of  this 
city  homes  in  wliieh  elcaiiliness  would  be  po.ssibic. 

In  a speech  in  England,  a short  time  since,  M. 
De  Lesseps  said  that  he  had  received  from  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Panama  Canal  assurances  that  the 
waterway  would  be  opened  within  five  years. 
Not  even  in  the  fervor  of  the  occasion  did  he  in- 
dicate the  value  which  he  placed  on  tho.«e  assur- 
anees.  Five  years  is  a brief  period  for  doing  the 
work  tliat  has  been  laid  out. 

Walking  for  walking’s  sake  is  said  to  be  very 
fashionable  in  Wiisliington  these  days.  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  says  a writer,  is  crowded  every  aft- 
ernoon when  the  sky  is  bright.  The  usual  autum- 
nal influx  of  “ bridal  couples” — wretched  expres- 
sion ! — has  been  large,  and  so  fashionable  has  it 
been  to  ixiam  tlie  avenues  that  these  contcnleil 
ones  have  been  eoiniiellcd  to  turn  out  and  walk 
too,  under  penalty  of  being  looked  upon  a.s  “ queer” 
if  they  refused. 

Tliere  is  a little  French  restaurant  in  a down- 
town basement  where  many  of  the  more  youth- 
ful workers  on  the  morning  press  take  their  din- 
ners. Between  six  and  eight  o’clock  in  tlie  even- 
ing there  cun  usually  be  found  at  one  of  the 
tables  .some  party  of  young  journalists  wliose 
conversation  has  to 
do  with  the  opera  and 
the  theatre  exclusive- 
ly, and  consists  chief- 
ly of  criticisms  of  the 
leading  singers  and 
actors,  and  of  the 
methods  of  operatic 
and  theatrical  man- 
agers. A stranger 
might  think  that  he 
was  dining  in  the 
presence  oi  the  brill- 
iant and  powerful  fel- 
lows who  by  a scratch 
of  the  pen  make  or  un- 
make the  repuUtions 
of  those  who  claim  a 
share  of  the  honors 
of  the  stage.  But 
his  delusion  would 
disappear  when  tlie 
loudly  telking  young 
men,  after  having 
lighted  their  cigar- 
ettes, confided  to  one 
another  the  nature  of 
their  tasks  for  the 
evening.  It  would 
then  appear  that  they 
were  not  all  about  to 
beuke  themselves  to 
opera-hou.“e3  and  the- 
atres, but  that  one 
was  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  of  a 
suicide  in  a lodging- 
house,  another  to  Un- 
ger on  some  ward 
politician’s  door-step 
till  he  should  return 
and  be  interviewed, 
a third  to  make  the 
round  of  the  East  Side 


people  of  tlie  world  from  the  time  of  Noah  till 
the  days  of  Cliristopher  (’oliimbus  took  from  the 
earth  gold  and  silver  of  the  value  of  about  nine- 
ty-two  hundred  million  dollars.  Mr.  Otrcsch- 
koff  does  not  tdl  where  he  got  the  figures  as  to 
the  pan-outs  of  Solomon’s  Argonauts  in  the  land 
of  Opliir. 

A still  shorter  way  than  calling  it  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  meridian  has  been  found  for  designa- 
ting the  standard  time  of  each  of  the  five  divi- 
sions between  ocean  ainl  ocean.  Instead  of  “ sev- 
enty-five  time,”  the  siandai\l  in  this  division  is  to 
be  called  “ red  time.”  It  came  alwut  in  this  way : 
On  the  map  prepared  by  Mr.  Allen,  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system,  the  several  divi- 
sioiis  of  territory  were  in  different  colors,  begin- 
ning with  brown  for  the  Eastern  provinces,  and 
following  on  towaixl  the  West  with  red,  blue, 
green,  and  yellow  in  tlie  order  nameil.  Tlius  we 
have  red  time  for  New  York  and  yellow  time  for 
Sail  Francisco.  It  is  a good  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  importance  of  the  railroads  in  this 
country  that  railway  time  has  taken  the  place 
of  local  time,  even  where  the  difference  was  half 
an  hour.  It  has  been  decided  that  operations  in 
the  Feileral  buildings  throughout  the  republic 
must  lie  timed  according  to  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  for  the  rea.soii  that  only  Congress  can 
elinnge  the  government’s  method  of  timing  its 
doings ; but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
railway  mail  service  of  tlie  Post-office  Depart- 
ment must  be  conducted  by  railway  time,  and  an 
exceptional  order  recognizing  tlie  necessity  has 
gone  forth. 


and  STILL  THEY  ^ 

J.  B.  “ I take  it  von  kuwnr  me,  Samnel,”  " ^ 

U.  Saji.  “ Wu’nl,  1 ;jhi«ld  sinilf  t Bki-xxl  if  I tw  wlnTyfoi  ^ 
left  for,  anyway." 
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both  thought  and  said  that  I was  rightly  served ; 
hut  all  my  life  long  I huve  experienced  a neces- 
sity for  relating  my  various  troubles,  immediate- 
ly after  their  occurrence,  to  somebody,  and,  like 
most  people  who  own  to  that  kind  of  weakness, 
I have  seldom  lacked  patient  listeners.  It  was, 
however,  out  of  the  question  that  I should  take 
Lady  Constance  into  my  confidence  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  Harry  had  repeatedly  and  pointedly  men- 
tioned her  as  one  of  the  persons  whom  he  espe- 
cially desired  to  keep  in  the  dark  as  to  his  iden- 
tity, and  his  having  been  false  to  me  did  not,  of 
course,  release  me  from  the  promises  that  I had 
made  to  him. 

For  the  rest.  Lady  Constance  was  far  indeed 
from  entei-taining  any  suspicions  of  the  insignifi- 
cant Chapman,  and  my  lugubrious  looks,  which 
she  very  soon  noticed,  were  attributed  by  her  to 
dissatisfaction  with  her  treatment  of  me — a form 
of  ingratitude  that  never  failed  to  provoke  her 
to  anger. 

“ What  is  it  that  you  want?”  she  asked,  impa- 
tiently, one  evening  when  I had  been  dining  with 
her,  and,  according  to  my  custom,  had  outstaid 
her  other  guests.  “ You  ait  there  with  a face  os 
long  as  one  of  Mr.  Sotheran’s  harangues ; you 
won’t  talk  to  people  and  do  your  duty  to  society ; 
you  make  yourself  supremely  ridiculous,  if  you 
only  knew  it.  Do  you  imagine  that  you  are  the 
only  person  in  the  world  with  whom  life  goes 
askew?  I myself  have  anxieties  enough  and  to 
spare;  yet  I manage  to  show  a tolerably  uncon- 
cerned face  to  my  friends.” 

“ You  can  do  a great  many  things  that  I can’t,” 
I observed. 

“Very  possibly;  I shall  not  contradict  you 
there.  But  patience  and  self-control  are  virtues 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  c.ipacitv,  and  if 
you  possess  neither,  it  is  because  you  don’t  choose 
to  be  at  the  pains  of  acquiring  them.  How  fool- 
ish you  are  not  to  enjoy  the  present  and  make 
the  most  of  it ! The  present  does  not  satisfy 
you  ? Wait,  then.” 

“ How  long  ?”  I asked.  “ Until  I lose  what  I 
am  waiting  for  ?” 

Lady  Constance  struck  the  palm  of  her  hand 
sharply  with  her  fan.  “You  are  assuming  the 
pettishness  of  a spoiled  boy,”  she  exclaimed ; 
“and  I detest  spoiled  boys.  You  were  much 
pleasanter  at  Franzenshbhe.” 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  that  was  exactly  what 
I was  thinking  of  at  the  moment,  though  1 didn’t 
like  to  say  so. 

“ Come !”  she  said  presently,  in  a more  amiable 
tone ; “ what  shall  I do  to  put  you  in  a good  hu- 
mor? Will  you  come  to  the  Opera  with  me?” 

“ Isn’t  it  rather  late  ?”  I objected,  looking  at 
my  watch ; for  I infinitely  preferred  staying  where 
1 was. 

“ Oh  no ; we  shall  hear  the  last  two  acts  of  the 
Puritani,  and  that  is  enough  in  all  conscience. 
Anyhow,  I mean  to  go ; you  can  do  as  you  like 
about  accompanying  me.” 

To  be  taken  to  the  play  against  one’s  will  is  a 
small  hardship  enough,  and  is  submitted  to  un- 
complainingly by  a great  many  people  every  night 
of  the  year;  yet  at  this  particular  moment  I 
chafed  against  the  tacit  command  w'hich  obliged 
me  to  answer  mechanically  that  I should  be  de- 
lighted. Was  I to  be  Lady  Constance’s  bond- 
slave for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life  ? Would  it 
always  be  sufficient  for  her  to  raise  her  little 
finger  in  order  to  turn  me  round  it  ? And  in  the 
very  improbable  event  of  my  ever  becoming  her 
husband,  would  such  unconditional  submission 
on  my  part  be  calculated  to  win  her  res[>ect? 
I asked  myself  these  questions  while  she  went 
away  to  make  some  change  in  her  dre.ss,  and  aft- 
erward while  we  drove  rapidly  through  the  streets 
toward  Covent  Garden.  1 was  not  angry  with 
her;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  a man  chooses  to 
prostrate  himself  at  a woman’s  feet,  she  will  hard- 
ly be  able  to  avoid  treading  upon  him — I was  not 
angry  with  her ; but  I was  angry  with  myself  for 
having  assumed  so  unbecoming  an  attitude,  and 
still  more  so  for  being  unable  to  abandon  it. 

It  so  chanced  that  we  reached  the  Opera  dur- 
ing an  ejUr’aete,  and  our  entrance  into  the  large 
and  somewhat  conspicuously  placed  box  which 
some  one  had  lent  to  Lady  Constance  for  the 
evening  consequently  aroused  an  amount  of  no- 
tice which  it  might  not  have  done  a little  earlier 
or  later.  Independent  as  Lady  Constance  was  in 
her  habits,  and  little  as  she  cared  about  ruffling 
the  prejudices  of  the  British  matron,  she  seldom 
chose  to  place  herself  in  a really  compromising 
position,  and  to  appear  at  the  Opera  attended  by 
one  young  man  only  was  undoubtedly  a compro- 
mising act,  so  far  as  it  went.  I had  not  thought 
of  this  before;  but  I realized  it  fully  when  I saw 
that  eyes  and  opera-glasses  were  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  us  from  all  quarters  of  the  house, 
and  I wondered  whether  she  realized  it  also.  I 
saw  people  staring  at  us  and  whispering  together; 
I could  guess  pretty  well  what  they  were  saying. 
I knew  that  for  the  moment  my  name  was  upon 
the  lips  of  a large  proportion  of  the  audience. 
But,  truth  to  tell,  all  this  neither  disconcerted  nor 
displeased  me.  From  what  I can  remember  of 
my  own  feelings,  and  from  what  I have  observed 
of  others,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  young  men 
generally  glory  in  situations  which  at  a more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  we  learn  to  regard  with  holy 
horror.  I had  no  objection  to  being  spoken  of 
as  one  whom  Lady  Constance  Milner  delighted 
to  honor ; it  did  not  strike  me  that  any  of  those 
who  thus  spoke  of  me  wo\ild  be  likely  to  be  laugh- 
ing in  their  sleeves.  I was  conscious,  indeed,  of 
an  amiable  wish  that  Mr.  Sotherau  might  be  some- 
where among  the  spectators. 

But  before  the  curtain  rose  again  my  silly  van- 
^ was  snuSed  out  in  an  unexpect^  fashion. 
While  I was  surveying  the  house  languidly,  and 
scrutinizing  the  various  boxes  and  their  occu- 
pants, a face  came  on  a sudden  within  the  field 
of  my  vision  which  caused  me  to  lower  my  glasses 
and  to  turn  hot  and  cold  all  over.  Since  I was 
M willing  to  advertise  myself  as  Lady  Constance’s 
favored  suitor,  it  would  have  been  diifficult  to  say 


why  I should  have  minded  Miss  Dennison’s  recog- 
nition of  me  in  that  character,  but  I did  mind  it. 
I minded  it  so  much  that  if  escape  had  seemed 
in  any  way  practicable  I should  most  certainly 
have  arisen  and  fled  without  more  ado.  As  it 
was,  I sat  motionless,  unable  to  remove  my  eyes 
from  her,  and  aware  that  she,  for  her  part,  was 
gazing  steadily  and  son)ewhat  eagerly  in  my  di- 
rection. My  sight  as  a young  man  was  remark- 
ably good,  and  I could  distinguish  every  detail  of 
Maud’s  features  across  the  intervening  space  as 
clearly  as  if  she  had  been  within  a few  feet  of 
mo.  I saw  that  she  was  looking,  not  at  my  com- 
panion, but  at  me.  Her  lips  were  slightly  parted ; 
her  large  gray  eyes  were  opened  rather  widely. 
I almost  fancied  that  she  wished  to  attract  my 
attention.  At  last  I felt  bound  to  bow,  and  re- 
ceived a nod  in  return.  Then  I glanced  at  Lady 
Constance,  and  perceived  that  none  of  this  by- 
play had  been  lost  upon  her. 

“ You  look  quite  overcome,”  she  remarked,  with 
something  not  very  far  removed  from  a sneer  in 
her  smile.  “ May  I ask  whether  the  young  wo- 
man over  the  way  is  our  old  friend  Dulcinea  Den- 
nison ?” 

The  nickname  of  Dulcinea  was  inappropriate 
and  offensive,  but  I thought  perhaps  I had  better 
not  take  exception  to  it.  “ It  is  Miss  Dennison,” 

I replied,  a trifle  sullenly. 

Lady  Constance  raised  her  opera-glasses,  ad- 
justed them  deliberately,  and  made  a lengthy  and 
careful  inspection  of  Maud,  after  which  she  de- 
livered her  verdict,  without  any  sort  of  regard  for 
my  feelings.  “ 8he  is  pretty,  extremely  pretty,  in 
her  way.  If  you  still  possess  any  influence  with 
her,  though,  you  should  use  it  to  dissuade  her 
from  sittiug  with  her  mouth  open : a habit  of 
that  kind  would  be  enough  to  make  Venus  her- 
self look  like  a booby.  But  I believe  all  the  Nor- 
folk rustics  Lave  mouths  from  ear  to  ear,  have 
they  not  ?” 

Now,  as  I have  already  hinted,  I had  been  vague- 
ly desirous  of  picking  a quarrel  with  Lady  Con- 
stance all  the  evening,  but  this  really  outrageous 
speech  would  have  roused  my  ire  at  any  time. 
“ Slie  is  noi  a Norfolk  rustic,”  I retorted,  hotly. 
“ Her  mouth  is  simply  perfect  in  shape,  as  any- 
body can  see ; and  as  for  her  sitting  with  it  open 
— well,  I must  say  that  you  yourself  yawn  more 
often  than  any  one  that  I ever  saw  or  heard  of.” 

My  rudenes.s  did  not  provoke  Lady  Constance, 
who  only  laughed  slightly.  “ But  1 am  always 
careful  to  conceal  my  yawns  behind  my  hand,” 
she  observed.  “ Besides,  I am  not  pretty,  so  it 
doesn’t  signify.  You  have  not  quite  got  over 
your  first  love,  after  all,  I see.” 

“ You  know  very  well  that  that  is  not  true — ” 

I was  beginning,  but  she  laid  her  finger  on  my  arm 
and  stopped  me. 

“ We  won’t  wrangle  over  it  in  public,  please,” 
she  said,  still  laughing.  “ Do  you  know  that  you 
are  as  r^  as  a turkey-cock,  and  that  everybody  is 
staring  at  you?  Very  likely  Mi.ss  Dennison  only 
opened  her  perfect  mouth  in  horror  at  the  sight 
of  you  in  your  present  predicament — which  would 
show  what  a well-brought-up  young  woman  she 
must  l)e.  She  is  quite  right ; I am  neither  old 
nor  ugly  enough  to  dispense  with  the  safety  of 
numbers,  and  in  my  heart  I am  dreadfully  fright- 
ened of  Mrs.  Grundy  into  the  bargain.  Let  us 
hasten  to  put  a stop  to  the  scandal.  Quite  down 
there,  in  the  left-hand  corner,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  stalls,  you  will  see  a large  white  patch  stand- 
ing out  of  the  shade : it  is  the  waistcoat  of  Mr. 
Sotheran.  Go  down  and  fetch  him.  We  will 
not  have  him  alone,  though,  on  account  of  Miss 
Dennison’s  mouth  and  Mrs.  Grundy’s  tongue.  In 
other  parts  of  the  house  you  will  discover  other 
acquaintances.  Tell  them  all  to  come  up  here 
and  talk  to  me.  As  for  you,  you  had  better  go 
and  talk  to  Miss  Dennison.” 

“ Thank  you ; I think  I will,”  answered  I,  de- 
fiantly ; though  I had  no  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

I carried  out  my  instructions ; I collected  the 
gratified  Sotheran  and  two  other  men  ; and  then, 
retiring  to  the  back  of  the  box,  gave  myself  up 
to  disconsolate  meditiition.  I was  by  way  of  being 
offended  with  Lady  Constance,  both  on  account 
of  the  ill-natured  manner  in  which  she  had  spoken 
of  Maud,  and  of  the  readiness  she  had  shown  to 
dispense  with  my  society ; but  soon  I abandoned 
this  pretended  grievance,  and  acknowledginl  in- 
wardly that  it  w.as  not  with  Lady  Constance,  her 
savings  or  her  doings,  that  I was  dissatisfied,  but 
with  my  own  life,  and  with  what  I had  made  of 
it.  The  four  people  in  front  of  me  were  keeping 
up  a brisk  interchange  of  chatter  and  chaff ; even 
after  the  curtain  rose  three  of  them  continued  to 
talk  in  an  under-tone,  only  Mr.  Sotheran,  who  oc- 
cupied the  place  which  I had  vacated,  relapsing 
into  serene,  radiant  silence.  None  of  them  took 
any  notice  of  me ; nor  did  I pay  much  attention 
to  their  proceedings.  While  they  were  whisper- 
ing together,  while  solo,  chorus,  and  recitative 
were  succeeding  one  another  on  the  stage,  while 
bouquets  wore  being  thrown  and  hands  clapped, 
I was  wandering  in  spirit  far  away  from  all  that 
noise,  heat,  and  glitter.  I was  sitting  in  a punt 
among  the  tall  reeds  of  Thirlby  Broad ; I was 
standing  in  the  conservatory  at  the  old  Rectory, 
the  cold  moon  shining  upon  the  gloss,  upon  the 
colorless  flowers,  and  upon  a shadowy  white  fig- 
ure bent  over  them : in  a melancholy  procession 
the  lost  days  of  my  youth  were  passing  before 
me,  and  every  now  and  again  I w as  muttering  in- 
audibly,  “ Oh,  you  ass  ! — you  unspeakable  ass !” 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end  of  the  act 
I yielded  to  an  impulse  which  had  been  growing 
upon  me  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and,  slipping 
quietly  out  into  the  corridor,  passed  round  to  the 
door  of  the  box  which  was  occupied  by  Maud  and 
her  friends.  I was  at  once  admitt^  and  was 
presently  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Saville — that 
sister  of  the  Rector’s  under  whose  roof  Maud’s 
childhood  had  been  spent,  and  with  whom  I had 
a slight  acquiuntance.  I was  introduced  to  her 
daughter,  and  the  two  ladies  received  me  with 
that  modified  civility  which  is  all  that  a young 


man  without  definite  intentions  or  definite  pros- 
pects is  entitled  to  expect ; but  from  Maud  her- 
self I met  with  a much  wanner  greeting. 

“Oh,  Charley,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come  1 I was  afraid  you  didn’t  intend 
to  speak  to  me,  and  I was  thinking  of  making  a 
signal  to  you ; only  Aunt  Charlotte  said  it  wouldn’t 
be  proper.”  Then  she  bent  forward  and  added, 
in  a lower  tone,  “I  want  rather  particularly  to 
talk  to  you  about  something.” 

The  opportune  entrance  at  this  moment  of  an 
eligible  young  gentleman,  upon  whom  Mrs.  Saville 
bestowed  a motherly  smile  of  welcome,  enabled 
me  to  reply  that  I was  all  attention.  Maud  ceded 
her  place  to  the  new-comer,  who  dropped  into  it 
without  much  protestation,  and,  withdrawing  into 
the  background,  beckoned  to  me  to  follow  her.  I 
asked  her  whether  she  was  going  to  stay  any  time 
in  London,  and  she  answered  that  she  would 
probably  remain  a few  weeks  with  her  aunt. 
“ But  my  real  reason  for  coming  up  now,”  she 
added,  “ was  that  I hoped  to  see  you.  Charley, 
you  must  go  home  at  once — at  ofice,  mind.  Things 
are  going  badly  there.” 

I was  startled  for  an  instant ; but  her  meaning 
flashed  across  roe  directly.  “ I know  what  it  is,” 
I said.  “Mra.  Farquhar  has  found  Harry,  and 
means  to  bring  him  back  to  Thirlby.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  it;  but  there  is  worse  than  that. 
I am  afraid  your  uncle  is  giving  way.  My  father 
says  he  is  sure  of  it,  and  that  he  hasn’t  seen  Mr. 
I>e  Marchant  in  such  low  spirits  for  years.  You 
seem  amused ; but  I can  assure  you  there  is  no- 
thing to  laugh  at.  I believe  your  only  chance  is 
to  go  down  and  see  him  immediately,  and  I came 
to  London  to  tell  you  so.  You  will  go,  won’t  you, 
Charley?”  she  concluded,  persuasively.  “You 
won’t  be  so  silly  as  to  ruin  yourself,  when  a word 
or  two  might  set  everything  straight !” 

“ It’s  awfully  kind  of  you  to  interest  yourself 
about  me,”  said  I ; “ but — ” 

“What  nonsense !”  she  internipted.  “ Of  course 
I interest  myself  about  you,  and  I hate  to  be  call- 
ed ‘ kind’  by  my  friends.” 

“Very  well,”  I answered,  laughing;  “then  I’ll 
endeavor  not  to  call  you  ‘ kind’  any  more.  But 
don’t  you  see  that  even  if,  as  you  say,  I could  set 
things  straight  by  a word  or  two,  I should  be 
bound  to  hold  my  tongue?  The  real  truth  is 
that  no  words  will  ever  move  my  uncle  in  one 
direction  or  the  other ; but,  anyhow,  I have  al- 
ways thought,  and  still  think,  that  Harry  has 
been  unjustly  treated,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
his  own  again.” 

“ Perhaps  so ; but  let  us  at  least  have  fair  play. 
If  Mr.  Le  Marchant,  after  all  these  years,  sudden- 
ly discovers  that  he  has  done  his  son  an  injustice, 
and  determines  to  have  him  back  again,  well  and 
good.  But  what  I do  object  to  is  that  he  should 
be  put  in  your  place  because  he  is  supposed  to 
be  a steadier  fellow  than  you  are.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  any  one  supposes  that,” 
said  I. 

“ Of  course  not : you  don’t  know  r.nything 
about  it.  But  7 know.  Mrs.  Farquhar  has  done 
you  a great  deal  more  harm  than  you  think.  She 
goes  about  everywhere  saying  that  you  are  ex- 
travagant and  idle,  and — and — well,  all  sorts  of 
disagreeable  things  that  are  not  true.” 

“ But  perhaps  they  are  true,”  said  I. 

“ I don’t  believe  it,”  answered  Maud,  stoutly. 
“ Mrs.  Farquhar  makes  a great  deal  of  a small 
farm  being  put  up  for  sale ; but  Mr.  Le  Marchant 
him.self  told  my  father  that  you  had  not  asked 
him  for  a penny ; and  as  for  the  rest — well,  per- 
haps that  is  not  true  either.  But  even  if  it 
were — ” 

She  paused  here,  and  I inquired  what  further 
iniquities  had  been  laid  to  my  charge. 

“ Will  you  be  offended  if  I tell  you  ?”  she  ask- 
ed. “ It  isn’t  worth  while  to  repeat  little  shrew- 
ish speeches  and  hints;  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it  all  is  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  suspects  you  of 
wanting  to  marry  somebody  who  will  eat  up  the 
property.” 

This  was  a subject  upon  which  I was  not  dis- 
posed to  enter.  “I  can’t  make  out  about  my 
uncle’s  wanting  to  part  with  land,”  I said ; “ it  is 
very  unlike  him  to  do  that.  Do  you  know  which 
farm  it  is  that  he  means  to  dispose  of?” 

“Deepham,  I believe.  It  is  poor  land,  you 
know ; but  the  Welbys  have  always  had  a hank- 
ering after  it  because  it  juts  into  their  propert)’, 
and  my  father  says  Sir  Digby  will  give  more  for 
it  than  it  is  worth.  At  all  events,  Mrs.  Farquhar 
was  not  telling  the  tnith  in  saying  that  Mr.  Le 
Marchant  needed  the  money  to  pay  your  debts.” 

“ No ; she  certainly  was  not,”  I agreed ; “ but 
if  it  amuses  her  to  tell  lies,  she’s  welcome : it 
doesn’t  hurt  me.  By  George !”  I exclaimed,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  disgust  with  the  entire  human 
race,  “ I believe  everybody  tells  lies  except  you 
and  me  and  Uncle  Bernard !” 

“Won’t  you  even  make  an  exception  in  favor 
of  Lady  Constance  Milner?”  asked  Maud,  with  a 
slightly  malicious  smile.  “Is  that  Lady  Con- 
stance in  the  box  opposite?” 

I answered  gloomily  that  it  was. 

“ She  is  distinguish^-looking,”  observed  Maud ; 
“ and  she  seems  to  have  plenty  to  say  for  hereelf. 
Tell  me,  Charley,  is  it  really  true  that  you  want  to 
marry  her  ?” 

“ Down  at  Hailsham  you  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
my  doing  such  a thing,”  I remarked. 

“ Did  I ? Well,  I am  not  laughing  now ; and 
I want  very  much  to  know  whether  you  are  in 
earnest  about  her.” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  80,”  I answered,  in  a sort  of 
despair.  “I  don’t  know.  Sometimes  I think  I 
am,  and  sometimes  I think  I am  not.  However, 
she  won’t  marry  me  now  that  Harry  is  to  have 
Thirlby;  so  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

Maud  frowned  thoughtfully.  “She  can  not 
very  well  marry  you  if  she  is  badly  off,  and  if  you 
have  only  a few  hundreds  a year.  But  if  you 
are  in  earnest — and  I think  you  must  be — you 
ought,  for  her  sake,  to  stand  up  for  yourself.” 

“ Dear  me !”  I exclaimed,  irritably,  “ you  are 
very  anxious  to  see  me  married  to  her ! Luckily, 


I am  not  in  a position  to  yield  to  temptation.  If 
my  uncle  has  decided  to  forgive  Harry,  it  is  not 
because  of  anything  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  has  said 
against  me;  lam  as  certain  of  that  as  I am  of 
my  own  existence.  I don’t  think  that  there  can 
be  any  harm  in  my  telling  you  now  that  I met 
Harry  a long  time  ago,  and  that  I have  been  do- 
ing my  best  ever  since  to  smooth  the  way  for  his 
return.” 

Maud  looked  completely  puzzled,  and  confessed 
that  she  was  so.  “ I am  convinced  that  Mr.  Le 
Marchant  is  displeased  with  you,”  she  said  at 
last,  “ and  my  father  thinks  the  same  thing.  Tell 
me  about  this  young  man.  What  do  you  think 
of  him  ?” 

“ He  isn’t  a young  man  any  longer,”  I an- 
swered. “ Honestly  speaking,  I don’t  think  much 
of  him.  At  first  I liked  him  ; but  he  told  me  a 
very  shabby  sort  of  lie  the  other  day,  and  I can’t 
get  over  it.  I shall  let  him  play  his  own  hand 
now.  Of  course  I shall  not  stand  in  his  way, 
but  I don’t  mean  to  help  him  again.  To  be  sure, 

I couldn’t  help  him  much  if  I would.” 

Maud  was  about  to  make  some  rejoinder ; but 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  and  the  departure  of  the 
eligible  youth  put  a stop  to  confidential  inter- 
course, and  she  only  managed  to  say,  as  I was 
bidding  her  good-night,  “ You  will  go  to  Thirlby, 
won’t  you  ?” 

“ I won’t  promise,”  answered  I.  “ As  far  as  I 
can  see  at  present,  my  going  there  would  do  no 
earthly  good.” 

Then  I returned  to  Lady  Constance’s  box  in  a 
less  sentimental  but  not  much  more  cheerful 
frame  of  mind  than  that  in  which  I had  quitted 
it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  Mr. 
Sotheran  was  kind  enough  to  congratulate  me,  in 
a loud,  sonorous  voice,  upon  my  good  fortune  in 
having  been  accorded  so  lengthy  an  interview  by 
the  beautiful  girl  opposite.  “ We  all  saw  you,” 
said  he.  “ A very  charming  young  lady,  upon 
my  word!  May  I venture  to  ask  her  name?” 

Lady  Constance  answered  for  me.  “ That 
young  lady,”  she  said,  laughing,  “is  a Miss  Den- 
nison, an  old  flame  of  Mr.  Maxwell’s.  They  broke 
a sixpence  together  in  their  childhood,  and  when 
he  left  his  happy  home  she  gave  him  a ’bacca- 
box  marked  with  his  name,  or  some  other  token 
of  her  regard.  And  she  has  never  been  false,  she 
declares  — whatever  he  may  have  been  during 
his  wanderings.  Don’t  look  so  angry,  Mr.  Max- 
well ; they  are  all  envying  you,  especially  Mr. 
Sotheran,  who  is  innocent  of  having  broken  any 
sixpences  or  hearts  in  his  life.” 

^ we  made  our  way  down  the  staircase ; but 
when  I was  handing  Lady  Constance  into  her 
brougham  she  turned  upon  me  all  of  a sudden 
with  a cold  look  of  contempt.  “ After  all,”  said 
she,  “ you  are  not  worth  much.” 

She  was  gone  before  I had  time  to  ask  her  what 
she  meant ; and  I walked  away  westward,  won- 
dering whether  it  was  possible  that  she  could  be 
jealous  of  Maud. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

I RECKIVK  ADVICE  FROM  HARRY  AXD  MR.  SOTHERAN. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  at  one  time  or 
another  of  their  lives,  to  be  compelled  to  look 
through  the  papers  of  a deceased  friend  or  rela- 
tive ; and  some  people,  if  one  may  judge  by  their 
subsequent  oracular  utterances  and  shakings  of 
the  head,  do  not  find  this  task  a wholly  distaste- 
ful one.  It  is  apb  no  doubt,  to  lead  to  highly  in- 
teresting discoveries,  to  throw  broad  and  unex- 
pected lights  upon  the  character  of  the  defunct, 
and  to  add  something  to  the  searcher’s  stock  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Nevertheless,  the  act  of 
prying  into  the  private  letters  of  a dead  man  might 
seem,  if  it  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  a duty, 
to  be  not  very  far  removed  from  the  quintessence 
of  meanness ; and  therefore,  let  us  hope,  there  will 
always  be  a certain  number  of  honest  folks  in  the 
world  who,  after  performing  it,  will  go  about  for 
some  days  with  shamed  faces  and  depressed  spirits. 
Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  charitable  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  honest  persons  being  put  to 
shame  by  destroying  all  letters  of  a strictly  pri- 
vate nature  while  one  is  still  in  a position  to  de- 
stroy them ; and,  for  my  own  part,  I have  always 
endeavored  to  act  upon  this  principle.  When  I 
die,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns  will  not 
find  themselves  overburdened  with  manuscript. 
In  the  dispatch-box  which  stands  upon  my  writ- 
ing-table they  will  discover  my  will,  a few  other 
documents  of  importance,  and  only  a single  pack- 
et of  letters,  every  one  of  which  they  are  heartily 
welcome  to  peruse,  and  will,  indeed,  be  all  the 
better  for  perusing. 

These  letters  are  written  in  a clear,  cramped 
writing — the  writing  of  a student  accustomed  to 
making  marginal  notes.  The  hand  that  traced 
the  crabbed  characters  has  turned  to  dust ; the 
paper  is  yellow  with  age;  the  ink  has  faded  to 
a pale  brown  hue;  the  subject-matter  relates  to 
events  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  long  since 
passed  into  the  category  of  forgotten  things. 
Yet  it  still  happens  to  me,  every  now  and  again, 
to  read  them  over,  and  one  of  them  (dated  Thirl- 
by, lOih  July,  1864)  lies  before  me  now.  In  it  I 
am  informed  that  my  uncle,  having  been  told  of 
Harry’s  marriage  anil  Jimmy’s  birth,  and  having 
seen  attested  copies  of  the  marriage  and  baptis- 
mal certificates,  ha.s  felt  bound  to  invite  the  whole 
family  to  pay  him  a visit.  “ After  all  that  I have 
said  to  you  at  different  times,”  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds, “ you  will  easily  understand  that  1 have  not 
as  yet  committed  myself  in  any  way  as  to  the  ul- 
timate  disposal  of  my  properly ; nor  shall  I do 
so  in  haste.  At  the  same  time  I want  you  to 
clearly  understand  that  your  chance  of  succeed- 
ing me  hero  has  lKK>n  changed  by  events  from 
a very  good  to  a very  indifferent  one.  I don't 
care  to  disguise  from  you  that  I cunsitlec  Aiii.it 
has  happened  as  a misfortune  both  for  you  and 
for  me ; but  I hope  our  backs  are:daaB^'nt4q:tt 
to  bear  most  burdens.  If  not,  me  mus*-try  lo 
broaden  them.” 
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‘ LADY  CONSTANCE  ANSWERED  FOR  ME.  ‘THAT  YOUNG  LADY,’  SHE  SAID,  LAUGHING,  ‘IS  A MISS  DENNISON,  AN  OLD  FLAME  OF  MR.  MAXWELL’S.’” 


And  then,  after  many  kind  words  and  some  sensible  advice,  he  I 
goes  on : “ One  tiling  yon  ought  certainly  to  know,  namely,  the  j 
amount  of  income  that  yon  may  henceforth  etHK'Ct ; and  as  to  1 
that,  1 may  say  that,  during  my  life,  you  will  always  have  a thou- 
sand a year  (including  the  interest  of  your  own  money).  After  I 
die  there  will  be  a little  more;  but  not  very  much,  I am  afi-aid,  for 
I think  I am  bound  to  hand  over  the  estate  to  my  successor  as  I 
received  it.” 

Mv  uncle  was  evidently  very  sorry  for  me;  but  for  myself  I had 
no  regrets.  For  some  weeks  past  I had  felt  convinced  that  Harry’s 
restoration  was  only  a question  of  time,  and  it  was  a relief  to  have 
dotie  with  suspense  and  mystery.  Of  my  own  prospects  I preferred, 
for  the  moment,  not  to  think.  1 pushed  the  consideration  of  them 
into  a pigeon-hole  of  my  mind,  only  remarking  to  myself  that  they 
were  no  worse  than  I had  e.\))ected  them  to  be.  At  that  time  I 
hardly  knew  whether  a thousand  a year  was  a large  or  a small  iti- 
eome  for  a bachelor;  though  I e<iuld  not  but  be  aware  that  would 
be  ridiculously  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  Lady  Constance 
.Milner’s  husband. 

My  cousin  had  behaved  .so  badly  to  me  that  I felt  under  no  obli- 
gation to  congratulate  him  upon  the  change  in  his  fortunes ; never- 
theless, on  tile  day  succeeding  that  of  my  meeting  with  Maud  at 
the  Opera,  I could  not  re.sist  taking  the  train  for  Richmond.  In 
this  I was  actuated,  I own,  chiefly  by  curiosity.  1 wanted  to  see 
what  Harry  would  do  wheti  confronted  with  a direct  accusation  of 
double-dealing;  added  to  which,  I was  anxious  to  hear  any  ac- 
count that  Paulina  might  have  to  give  of  her  share  in  the  dis- 
creditable business. 

Jimmy,  who  was  swinging  on  the  garden  gate,  descried  me  frotn 
afar,  and  came  tearing  down  toward  me  with  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Oh,  Cousin  Charley  !”  he  exclaimed,  " /o/cc  you 
heard?  We’re  all  going  down  to-morrow  to  that  place  where  you 
live,  and  we’re  to  stay  a long  time.  I’erhajis  we  '•hall  -tay  ihn.' 
always,  if  we’re  good,  father  says;  but  motlier  sa'>  -he  dou  l be. 
lieve  a word  of  it.  Wliy  don’t  you  come  w ith  u.s 

I answered  that  I hoped  to  join  the  jiarty  later. 

” I say,”  Jimmy  went  on,  turning  his  sharp  little  face  up  to  me, 

“ do  you  think  the  old  buffer  will  let  us  stop  ?” 

“ I hope  so,”  I replied  ; " but  I wouldn’t  call  him  ‘ the  old  buITt-r,' 
if  I were  you.  He  is  your  grandfather,  you  know.” 

“So  he  is,”  said  Jimmy,  with  a delighted  chuckle.  " Wliat  a 
rum  start ! I should  think  he’s  sure  to  like  father  and  me ; but  if 
mother  chucks  a glass  of  water  in  his  face,  or  .something,  i.e  may 
cut  up  rough,  don’t  you  see.” 

“I  dare  say  she  won’t  do  that,”  1 remarked. 

Jimmy  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  “ 1 wouldn’t  answer  for  her,’’ 
said  he;  “she’s  been  precious  queer  all  day— laughing  and  crying, 
you  know,  the  way  she  always  does  before  she  jiitchcs  into  one  of 
us.  I tell  you  what : I wish  she’d  stop  here  and  let  father  and 
me  go  without  her !” 

I thought  to  myself  that  Jimmy  was.  perhaps,  not  the  only  per- 
.son  who  entertained  that  amiable  wish  ; but  I made  no  reply.  As 
we  approached  the  cotUge,  Harry  came  slowly  down  the  path 
to  meet  us.  He  looked  a little  nervous,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  avoid  my  eye ; but  it  was  in  his  ordinary  calm  voice  that  he 
said : 

“ I’m  glad  you  thought  of  coming  down  this  afternoon.  We 
are  off  to-morrow,  as  1 suppose  you  have  heai^.  Sow,  Jimmy, 
make  vourself  scarce ; your  cousin  and  I are  going  to  have  some 
private  conversation.”  'When  the  boy  was  gone,  he  added,  “ I am 
afraid  vou  are  not  best  pleased,”  i 

“ I am  not  pleased  at  having  been  humbugged,”  answered  I, 
Uuntiv;  for  I didn’t  see  why  I should  mince  matters.  “I  think  j 
it  is  quite  right  that  you  should  go  to  Thirlby ; you  know  that  well  j 
enough.”  j 

Hnrrv  sighed.  “The  experiment  is  not  likely  to  prove  a sue-  1 
cets,”  ittt  said ; “ but  I am  bound  to  make  if,  I suppose.  You  arc  | 

Go 


annoyed,  1 fancy,  because  I didn’t  tell  you  that  my  grandmother 
had  been  here  the  other  day;  but  really  I couldn’t  help  that.” 

” Why,  you  told  me  in  so  many  words  that  she  had  wot  been 
here  !”  I exclaimed,  indignantly. 

“ That  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  doesn’t  it  ? What 
could  1 do  when  you  put  the  fpie.stion  to  me?  The  old  lady  had 
made  me  promi.se  that  I wouldn’t  let  anybody  know  we  had  seen  her.” 

*•  I don’t  iliink  you  ought  to  have  said  what  you  did,  all  the  same,” 
returned  I,  “ It  isn’t  as  if  you  had  contented  yourself  with  simply 
deiiviiig  the  fact,  vou  s[iokc  in  such  a w.ay  that  it  was  impos.sible 
to  d’isbiiicvcyoii.” 

“ Hut  is  there  aiiy  particular  merit  in  telling  a clumsy  lie  ?” 
asked  Harry,  mildly.  “If  you  say  that  all  lies  are  wicked,  I un- 
derstand yon  ; but  as  the  only  conceivable  object  of  lying  is  to  de- 
ceive, it  seem.s  to  me  tliat  one  may  as  well  do  the  thing  artistically 
wiiile  one  is  about  it.’’ 

” Well,”  I said,  “ I give  you  every  credit  for  Iwing  a first-class 
I artist.  I .shouldn’t  innch  care  to  excel  in  that  particular  hi-nneh  j 
of  art  myself ; but  there’s  no  accounting  for  tastes.  The  draw- 
back to  being  so  very  clever  is  that  when  a man  finds  that  yon 
have  taken  him  in  once,  he  is  apt  to  suspect  yon  of  having  taken 
him  in  before.” 

Harry  stole  a quick  sidelong  glance  at  me,  but  said  uotliing.  i 

“Vou  tell  me,”  I continued,  " ibat  Mrs.  Farqiihar  did  not  wish  j 
you  to  mention  her  having  been  in  your  house;  and  that  is  all  [ 
very  well.  But  what  made  lier  come  to  your  house?  I have  an  ' 
idea — and  if  I am  wrong,  you  have  only  yourself  to  blame  for  it — j 
that  you  have  been  privately  sehemiiig  to  make  your  way  hack  to 
Tliirlby  all  the  time  that  you  have  been  protesting  to  me  that  you  [ 
did  not  want  ever  to  si'c  the  phu>e  again.  I tell  you  this  because 
1 m.'iy  not  have  another  oiiiiortiinity,  and  because  I should  like 
you  to  Miidorsland  that  I am  not  an  ah>oliite  f<K>l,  thouffh  I rnav  l>e  I 

H.iriy's  apjiarcnt  shamelessness  had  goaded  me  into  saving  I 
I rather  more  than  I had  intended;  but  I liecame  fiiriou.s  when  he  I 
rejoined,  quietly : ' 

•Are  you  not  feeling  a little  sore  at  the  prospect  of  lossinja  fine  | 
estate?  After  all,  it  would  he  strange  if  you  were  not.”  ^ ' 

, “Think  that  I am,  then,  if  you  like,”  cried  I,  in  great  wmth.  I 
I “Think  so,  if  you  can,  after  all  that  I have  said  and  done  to  prove  j 
myself  vour  friend.  I suppose  you  can’t  uiiderstainl  how  u gentle-  ! 

! man  feels  about  such  tilings.” 

I “ By  all  means,”  said  Harry,  “ let  it  be  agreed  that  I am  incapa- 
I ble  of  entering  into  a gentleman’s  feelings.  » Nevertheless,  I didn’t 
ask  Mrs.  Farqiihar  to  come  here,  and  I didn’t  went  her  to  come.  I 
I llioiiglit,  and  think,  that  the  sight  of  Paulina  would  be  (piite  enough  | 
I to  complete  the  sentiment  of  di.sgust  with  which  my  father  has 
honored  me  for  so  many  years;  and  therefore,  if  I had  been 
I scheming  against  you,  the  very  last  thing  that  I should  have  wish- 
I ed  to  make  known  would  have  been  my  marriage.  The  old  lady 
had  my  address,  and  she  chose  to  make  a descent  upon  Riehnionil 
without  giving  me  a hint  of  her  intentions.  If  you  don’t  believe 
me,  ask  her.” 

I did  not  know  wliat  to  think.  I had  lost  faith  in  Harry;  yet  it 
was  difficult  to  doubt  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  “ Perhaps  I ought  to  apologize,”  I began  at  last, 
rather  reluctantly. 

“ Pray  don’t  think  of  doing  that,”  he  interrupted,  with  a short  | 
laugh ; “ nobody  is  bound  to  apologize  to  me  under  any  eircum-  I 
stances.  The  only  wonder  is  that  you  should  have  trusted  me  as 
long  a.s  you  have  done.  But  I tell  you  candidly  that  your  present 
indignation  seems  to  me  positively  ridiculous.  ^Vhy  should  I 
have  wished  to  conceal  from  you  that  my  grandmother  had  been 
here  ? She  a.sked  me  to  keep  it  dark,  and  I made  no  difficulty 
about  obliging  her.  As  far  as  I understand  you,  you  would  have 
done  the  same  thing ; only  you  would  have  quieted  your  conscience 
by  doing  it  so  badly  that  you  would  have  been  defmed  at  once.” 


I was  puzzled,  and  Ingenuously  eoafessed  as  much ; whereat 
Harry  laughed  again. 

“ I know  you  are,”  he  said ; “ you  think  there  is  some  dark 
plot  on  foot.  Let  me  tell  you  the  truth : you  can  believe  me  or  not, 
as  you  please.  Mrs.  Farqiihar  has  thrown  you  overboard,  not  out 
of  any  love  for  me,  but  Iwause  she  has  taken  a scare  about  jou. 
She  is  a parsimonious  old  creature,  and  some  one  has  told  her  that 
you  are  developing  into  a spendthrift.  Besides  which,  she  heard 
that  it  was  quite  upon  the  cards  that  you  might  marry  au  extrar. 
agaiit  woman.  Immediately  it  occurred  to  her  that  even  I,  bad 
as  1 am,  might  be  less  likely  to  ruin  the  estate  than  Lady  Con- 
staiK'e  Milner,  and  she  dashed  up  here  po.st-haste  to  tell  me  so. 
She  was  so  much  iu  earnest  that  she  accepted  Paulina  without 
making  many  wry  faces,  and  wept  over  Jimmy.  All  this  would 
probably  have  led  to  nothing ; but  when  my  father  heard  that  I had 
a son,  he  found  out  that  it  was  his  duty  to  try  and  make  friends 
w ith  me,  and  he  has  sent  for  me  accordingly.  What  that  will  lead 
to  remains  to  be  seen.  If  you  ask  me,  I expect  that  it  will  lead  to 
the  w hole  lot  of  us  being  kicked  out  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  a 
week.” 

By  this  time  I was  a little  ashamed  of  myself.  I held  out  my 
hand  to  Harry,  who  said,  “ Do  you  acquit  me  of  plotting  and 
scheming,  then  ?” 

“ Yes,”  I answered ; “ I do.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Harry, 
that  you  and  I have  different  ways  of  looking  at  things;  and  I 
ooiiL  ss  that  I was  a little  stagger^  by  your — your—” 

'■  By  my  readiness  of  resource,  let  us  say.  Now  I do  wonder 
wlieiher  I shall  put  you  in  a rage  if  I rei)eat  the  question  that  1 
Started  with  ! Anyhow,  PH  risk  it  Are  you  feeling  at  all  sore 
about  my  going  to  Thirlby  ?” 

“ You  don’t  put  me  in  a rage  by  asking  such  questions,”  I re- 
plied; “ but  you  astonish  me  i-atlier.  Haven’t  I been  doing  all  I 
could  to  bring  aliout  this  very  thing  ever  since  I first  met  you?_ 

” Yes ; but  succes.s  is  not  always  as  pleasing  as  endeavor.  lou 
ought  to  be  feeling  sore,  you  know ; it  must  be  an  infernal  nui- 
sance for  yon.  What  about  your  matrimonial  prospects,  for  iu- 
stance  ?” 

I shrugged  ray  .shoulders  in  silence. 

“ Now  listen  to  me,  Charley,”  said  Harry,  laying  bis  hand  upon 
my  arm  ; “ don’t  you  hurry  off  to  Lady  Uoiistence  and  tell  her  the 
game  is  up.  The  game  is  not  up  at  all.  My  father  detests  me; 
iinlcs.s  he  is  very  much  altcrcil  from  what  he  used  to  be,  he  will 
be  ."imply  liorrifitHl  at  Paulina;  and  I doubt  whether  he  is  of  an 
age  to  enjoy  the  playful  ways  of  small  boys.  I couldn’t,  in  jus- 
tice to  Jimmy,  refuse  to  accept  the  olive-branch;  but  I look  upoo 
this  visit  as  a very  doubtful  experiment,  and  1 think  there  is^ 
excellent  chance  of  my  being  finally  cleared  out  of  your  path  b^ 
fore  the  autumn.’’  , 

“ You  don’t  understand  your  father,”  said  I.  “ He  will  do  wna 
be  bdieves  to  be  his  duty,  whatever  happens.  Also,  you  arequie 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  will  detest  any  of  you.” 

“We  shall  see,”  aitswered  Harry,  smiling.  “At 
don’t  push  Itady  Constance  into  Mr.  Solhcraii’s  arms  before  , 
know  what  your  fate  is  to  be.”  „ u tS.i 

“ I shall  tell  her  the  exact  truth,”  I said.  “ I shall  lell  her 
my  uncle  has  sent  for  you.” 

“ Including  my  anticipations  as  to  the  result  ?”  , 

“ Oh  yes,  if  you  like.  Now  I must  be  off.  Am  I to  be  alio 
to  shake  hands  with  Paulina  Ijefore  I go?”  , 

“ By  all  means,”  answered  Harry.  “ I’ll  go  into  the  house 
fetch  her.”  . ■ j. 

However,  he  returner!  presently,  saying  he  was 
wife  wna  not  visible.  “ She  has  worked  herself  up  iiuou*^j. 
excitement  over  this  business,  and  the  conB«pttWiC 
lying  down  now  with  a splitting  hiiadache.  I’ll  say  gOM  W 
for  you.” 

[TO  BS  oorrnvott.]  ^ ■ 
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A SLEIGH-RIDE  IN  RUSSIA. 


Travelling  in  Russia  is  a very  different  thing 
from  the  easy  and  rapid  process  to  which  we  are 
accuslonied,  with  our  ligluiiing  express  trains. 
Ihit  to  the  man  of  leisure,  able  to  appreciate  the 
varying  aspects  of  nature,  and  to  discover  their 
beauties,  Russia  will  affoM  many  new  experi- 
ences, and  reveal  much  novel  grandetir. 

In  Nortliei-n  lands  the  snow  is  so  pure  and 
beautiful  that  instead  of  awakening  a feeling  of 
sadness  it  inspires  joy  and  pleasure.  It  has  the 
briglu,  charming  attractiveness  of  marble.  The 
lilies  are  not  whiter  and  chaster  than  its  white 
flakes.  The  trees,  adorned  with  drops  and  branch- 
es of  hoar-frost,  re.semble  lofty  candelabra  in  Ve- 
netian glass,  and  the  earth,  adorned  with  the  nup- 
tial robe  that  winter  has  woven  for  it,  reminds 
one  of  a pale  bride  being  led  to  the  altar.  And 
then  the  snow — is  not  this  real  Ru.ssia,  the  Rus- 
sia of  our  dreams,  the  Russia  that  displays  its 
pleasant,  child-like  smile  brmeath  the  flocky  cov- 
erings of  its  cradle?  On  the  hardened  snow  see 
how  the  sledges  glide  along  lightly  and  silently ! 
On  a bright  and  starry  night  traverse,  at  a good 
pace,  and  in  a light  troika,  those  vast  frozen  re- 
gions, destitute  of  roads,  bridges,  and  villages, 
and  you  will  experience  the  healthy  delight  of 
the  cold  air,  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  the  in- 
finite and  the  unknown — you  will  be  seized  with 
what  has  well  been  called  the  vertu/o  of  the  North. 
When  the  sledge  is  thus  rapidly  whirled  along, 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  no  longer  on  earth,  but  in 
space,  in  the  clouds,  in  the  moon.  You  seem  to 
be  borne  along  in  a balloon,  which  hurries  you 
onward,  and  in  its  flight  just  skims  along  the’sil- 
very  layer  of  the  cloud.s. 


DINNER  SETS 

From  Dresden,  Limoges,  Minton’s,  Copeland,  Wedg- 
wood,  and  Royal  Worcester.  Plates  for  Ovsters,  Soup, 
V.'*  Also,  China  arid  Glass  Ta- 

ble, Chamber,  and  Ornamental  Wares.  largest  as- 
Bortment  in  the  United  Slates,  at  moiierate  prices. 
Hekman  Tbost  & Co.,  60, 52,  and  54  Murray  St.-[.4<rp.] 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

VALU.^BLE  MEDICINR. 

Da.  W.  n.  Parmki.kk.  Toledo.  O..  says:  “1  have 
prescribed  the  ‘ acid  ' in  a large  variety  of  diseases,  and 
have  been  amply  satisfied  that  it  is  a valuable  addition 
to  our  hat  of  medicinal  agents.— [ddr.] 


Durham  is  historic.  It  was  neutral  ground 
while  the  armistice  was  pending  between  Gher- 
man and  Jolm.son.  Soldiers  of  both  armies  filled 
their  pouches  with  the  tobacco  stored  there,  and, 
after  the  surrender,  marched  homeward.  Soon 
orders  came  from  East,  West,  North,  and  Smith, 
for  “more  of  that  elegant  tobacco.”  Then  ten  men 
ran  an  unknown  factory.  Now  ii  emplovs  SUO  men, 
uses  the  pink  and  |>ick  of  the  Golden  Belt,  .and  the 
Durliuin  Bull  is  the  trade-mark  of  the  best  loiiacco  in 
the  world.  Blackwell  s Diirhani  Long  Cut  is  Durham 
m its  daintiest  aud  handiest  form.— [Adr.] 


THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OP  THE  AGE. 

For  over  thirty-six  years 

Da.  Tobias’s  Venetian  LiaiMRsT 
Has  been  warranted  to  cure  croup,  colic,  spasms,  diar- 
rluea,  and  dysentery,  taken  internally,  an  I sore  throa’, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  chronic  rheumatiMn.  old  sores, 
pimples,  blotches,  and  swellings,  externally,  and  not 
a bottle  lias  been  returned,  many  families  stating 
they  would  not  be  without  it  even  if  it  was  .$10  a 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  druggists  at  26  and  60  cents. 
Depot,  42  Murray  Street,  New  York.— [Xde.] 


Anoostcra  Bittebb  do  not  only  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  flavor  and  aromatic  odor  above  all  oth- 
ers generally  used,  but  they  are  also  a sure  preventive 
for  all  dis-ases  originating  from  the  digestive  organs. 
Beware  of  counterfeits.  Ask  your  grocer  or  drugirist 
for  the  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  Dr.  J.  G.  B- 
Siegert  ^ Sons. — [.Ida.] 


BURNEn’S  COCOAINE, 

Tub  Best  and  Cheaiiest  Hair  Dressing.  It  kills  dan- 
druff, allays  irritation,  and  promotes  a vigorous  growth 
of  the  Hair.  Burnett's  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invari- 
ably acknowledgeil  the  purest  aud  best.— [.4dr.] 


I HAVE  a positive  cure  for  Dyspepsia.  I will  send 
free  by  mail,  enoiigli,  to  all  applicants,  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  of  its  value.  A.  1.  Matukw  s,  drug- 
gist, 81  Barclay  St.,  N Y.— [Adr.] 


For  the  Cure  of  a Cough  or  Sore  Throat,  “ Broim’t 
BroncUial  Trochee"  are  a simple  remedy.— [.fdp.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKHR^S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  ItbasfAree 
times  the  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
aud  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  i.s  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  os  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  bjr  tirocen  OTerywhere. 

& CO.,  JorcliestEr,  Mass. 


GIAUT  PBiNxma  press  «i.  outst  ol 

Self-taker,  9S.M.  Script  type  outfit 
1007  il.£0  extra.  Sample  cards  and  catalogue,  6ct, 
W.  a EVANa  6i>  N.  Niatb  St.  Pliila..  Pa. 

L17NDBOnG»S  PERFiriflBS, 

EDENIA  AND  HARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
strength,  and  wholesomeiietw.  More  economical  llian 
tlie  ordinary  kindu,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
witli  tlte  multitude  of  low-test,  sliort-weight,  alum  or 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  <ndy  in  cans. 

RovAt.  Baking  Powdeb  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


For  all  tee  nis 

Costiveness  and  Biliousness, 

^ Sour  Stomach,  Fiatuieuce,  • 

Foul  Breath,  and  Cktlics,  .5 

> 1* allure  of  Appetite,  r—  a 

A § ^ ConstlpaUon,  ’ M | 
Eruptions.  jr=o5g 


TAKE 

lAYER’S 

PILLS 


a I til f 

c3  a S a 
.s  ? c « 


Dyspepsia,  ^rcEl 
ielancholia,  a § 


II  fill 

'j's.a 

j:  « S 

^2'**  Nervous  Debility,  ®*a> 
Torpidity  of  the  Liver,  *2  ® 
Heart  Disease,  Headaches, 
Stomach,  Back  and  Side  Pains. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

prepared  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
86  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Standard  American  mid  Spring-back  DiaricB  on  hand 
Ml  the  year.  Leach’s,  PlBterbrook’H,  Gillott’s, 
Perry’s,  and  Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 


Fine  Birthday,  t hriatmas.  and  Xcw  Year’s  Cards. 

SEND  Fl)U  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


WE  CONIRACI  TO  LIGHT 


the  Streota  of  Cities  and  Towns; 
also.  Bell  our  fixtures  for  lighting 
Lawns,  Country  ReBidenccB,  Church 
EiilranceB,  Summer- Gardens,  Parks, 
&c.  Our  liL'ht  is  equal  to  the  best 
coal-gas,  and  is  furnished  at  a much 
less  cost-  Address 
TIIK  STA.YDARP  LIGHTING  CO., 
122  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Dnlversally  prescribetl  by  the  Faculty. 

T A A 4 A U laxative  and  refreshing 
I A Iwl  A K - Ix)zenge 

I fy  Iwl  fy  II  for  Constipation, 
bile,  headache,  hemorrhoids, 
cerebral  congesiion,  Ac. 


INDIEN  Prepared  by  K.  GRILLON, 

GRILLON 


Phammeien  cTe  P»  Classe 
de  la  Facultc  de  Paris, 

27,  rue  Rambiiteaii,  Paris. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

■T"”""  ■■  TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 

the  neual  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


AW  OPTICAL  WONDER 


For  plcasnrw 


Imving  photographa,  chromoairda,  opaque  

objccta  Works  like  mi^c.  and  deUghU  and  mystifies 
every  body.  Srad  for  onr  full  and  fre^escrlDtive  circular 
M.  Ujll  Pub.  Co.,  12S  East  28tb  St.,  New  York. 


The  Nojree  Readlns  Machine. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  for  it.  L.  W.  Noyes, 
the  maker  of  all  kinds  of  Dictionary  and 
Book  noldere,  W and  101 W.  Monroe  8L, 


^ ON^CTOT)  HANDSOME  NEW  SET  of  CARDS, 
n STAMPS,  ; -A.  G.  BASSETT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


tts-  Ea£le,  SMeU,  Star,  Flag.  •’®a 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  PLATING  CARDS. 

OUR  NATIONAL  EMBLEMS. 

FOREIGN  EMBLEMS  USED  TOO  LONG 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

Nationality  Triumphant. 

PRESIDENTS  in  place  of  Kings. 

GODDESS  LIBERTY  instead  of  Queens. 
JACK  TARS  instead  of  Idiots. 

AMERICAN  CLOWN  for  the  Joker. 

E%Ies,  SUelds,  Stars,  and  Flats 

FROM 

ACES  TO  TE^  SPOTS. 

Order  through  any  Stationer  or  Newsdealer.  Sam- 
ple pock  mailed  for  fifty  cents.  Address 

BEXJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Poblisher, 

Siiu  Bnlldiug,  166  Naaaau  Street,  IV.  Y. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLESl 


Eanicnt  ridfnff  Vehicle  mnrfp* 

Ridt^  afl  ea.'^y  0 Owith  cue  i*er- 

Bou  with  two. ^TlieSprlnKM 
It'Tiffthenaud  Mhorten  arcordinir  to  t lie  weight 
I liry  curry,  Etiu^dly  well  a4lapte(l  to  rouKh  couutrj' 
roadHaiid  fino  ^rivcH  of  citlea.  Manufactured  ana 
Bold  by  all  the  leadinirCaniairB  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

lS7it  Air^,7a’;  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO 

PLRDl’S  PERFECT  PEA, 

The  “EVER  READY  » 

Is  an  excellent  gold  pen  with  a fountain  holder  that 
carrhwiiik  enough  to  write  8 to  10  hours  continuously. 
‘‘The  ink  begins  to  flow  the  moment  the  t>en  touches 
the  piijxT  and  continues,  with  i!ven  regularity,  until 
the  writing  is  done.”— Kev.  Alfred  Taylor.  It  is 
warranttni  not  to  clog  or  get  out  of  order,  and  to  give 
satisfaetion  on  3tJ  days  trial,  or  the  money  will  be  re- 
turned. Agents  wanted,  i^eiid  for  circulars. 

JOHN  S.  PDKOY,  304  Broadway.  New  York. 


isite 


^ THE  MOUTH  FLUTINA 

Is  th(>  latest  and  most  charming  novelty  In  mnsit^  In- 
struuienU.  It  iseasy  toplav,  and  makes  delitthtful  mu- 
sic, farex(?ellingin(|ualifyand  tone  any  reed  im-itniment 
ever  made.  It  is  beautifiilly  finished,  resembling  poli.-hed 
i.r.,1  i.n..  .^.Ivcr  kcys,  tnimw'ts.  mouth-piece 
Wn  ^j,ly  Instrument  to 


d two  baas  keys.  We  guarantee  

e better  aatiefhctlon  than  otberreed  taatnunenta 
111  $7.  We  are  so  t-onfident  of  Its  merits 
niported  s<'veral  thousand  i 


w'lHng 

and  large  sale,  Un..  ...., „ , 

vi  iy  low  price,  aud  propose  to  give  the  readers  of  

FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE 

tae  ta'm'fit  of  onr  adv.antage  thussecured.  HOWTO 
INSTKU: 

iniiariTB  Duitdr  the  pnvont  year  we 

<*rea.sy<l  the  circulation  of  our 
paiKTqverVS.OCX)  copies  and  have  lo-duy  an  actual 
lawrthan  that  of  any  paper 

west  o7  New  Yerk  City.  We 

38^,andma^rthIsVro^ERF^OFF^?T^ 

flyew^ts,  to  p.ay  delivery  charges,  w e will  send  one  of 
taatramenta  nee,  or  i f you  can  not  send  sub- 
”'■**  'J'®'"  Two  Dollara each,  and 
J charges  to  any  plajc  In  the  Unlt«l 

FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE, 

89  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


jOnM  Penjifi, 

BOYS  AXDCJKLS, 


Ideal  Readiuy 

AND 

Ideal  Pictures. 

D,LOTHRapiyo,’SPoiinIarHaMes, 

Tn,n«rtp“ 

n fl//«tviii(!a‘’-Saraloga  Sna 

w»»roI*.'‘_NA'.  Tribune 
I’luLM  ^ lUustratums  are  quite  ttnriialUd.'’~il.  y 

gathered  intootu 

WIDE  AWABE,/|;£ 

The  Superb  Christmas  .Vtmftcr,  now  ready,  onen*  th. 
new  volume,  which  will  Include : ’ “* 

P»n^  Hlllinga  {Serial).  By  “ H.  H ” 

*1  n/fjT  * Kata  Gamet  Well*. 

A Dtatrict  Messenger  Boy  (SciaC).  By  James  Otis 
In  .No-Man’sJ.aiid  (Serial).  By  BIbridge  S Brooli’ 
F^lng  Hie  Horld.  By  Dinah  Miilock  Craik. 

The  baugbUr  of  a President.  Bv  D.  G OaWey 
■ro-Day  (montlUy  mpers).  By  Eifward  Everett  Hale 
A Boy  M Make-Believe.  By  George  MacDonald 
A I'anadlan  tarnlval.  By  Dr.  W.  George  Beera 
Chi  Id-Life  in  Venice.  By  Joseph  PeniW 
And  countless  other  coiitributiona  hy  most  famous 
American  and  English  authora,  illustrated  bv  the 
best  artista.  •'  ® 

II. 

^^hronlcle*^  *^’‘'’^“^^y'^'*‘*‘''®f®^-  "-^orce8ter 

ai-BABYLAND-ili 


Our  Litllft  Men  and  Women, 

For  Youngest  Readers,  |1.0O  s lear 

''S,iS.”.'?’-THE  PANSY- 

III. 

ZW~  Secure  Christmas  presents  f<tr  jmr  friends,  with- 
out cost,  1>.  sending  for  32-pnge  Premium  Lint. 
Address  D.  LOTH  BOP  k CO.,  Publishers,  Bontos. 


iTWOPAPERS^NEDOlUe, 

THE  WEEKLY 

DITKOIT  FREE  PllSSj 

AND 

THE  HOUSEHOLD, 

Price  Reduced  from  $2.00  to 

ONE  DOLLAR  A YEAR.I 


[Ten  Latrge  Pages  of  Choicest  Readingj 
flatter.  The  Great  Dollar  Weekly. 
Subscribe  at  once.  Address 

FREE  PRESS  CO., Detroit.  Hich. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy  FREE. 


and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known- 
unequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  tlieir  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  be  had  in 
Oiiarts  and  Pints.  L.  FUNKE,  Jr.,  Sole 
-Manufacturer  aud  Proprietor,  78  John  St.. 
N.V.  P.O.Box  1029. 


[.D- 

n— 

uid 

in 

lole 

it.. 


HBSOLUTELT 

THE  BEST.  _ 

UGHTNiNG  SEWER . 

.*  •'.""■““‘I  atlt«hes  a mlnnte.  The  only 
absolutely  arst-eloss  Sewing  Machine  In  the 

|-rrirt,r^?a‘rJS'catY,^^ 

A^ooimi^^ 

Caxtonette  Press,  68.00. 


la  Op«mri»i 

UDBOt  b.  bmt.  W.atv.Ltmp,  Chlnmn,  WIct,  Rritaior,  Fbw 
Bi1l,Tlck.u,I«SIi4nwlih  W colorad  lli.  Ilk.  rtct.n.  *.4  Ul» 
tratol  book  of  lounKlion,  psrkwl  ccmplU*  id  bex  for  |?.M. 

We  Mnd  onr  New  CKUInao*.  »«  P>|tH,  f,0<IO  IllistrDlIoD.  tl 
ODinn,  Trirli.,  O^ntilam  Goods,  I't.*  B*ll,  *10101.,  SkrtN  hw 
Mot.IUm  .od  HolIdsT  I'rownU,  Ac.,  by  mail  lor  IS nalv 

PECK  a8NYDER,IK-ia0NASSADSmET,!(.r. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 
CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

We  have  transferred  our  WHOLESALE  PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT  to  Mr.  J.  G.  CROTTY, 
Nos.  180  to  186  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
conduct  it  upon  his  own  account  and  respousibiliiy. 

speciaiTcautioy. 

We  are  not  interested  in  nor  responsible  for  nny 
contracts  made  by  J.  G.  CROl’TY  & CO.,  whether  for 
Harpar’s  Bazar  Patterns  or  for  any  other  busiuens. 

HARPER  & BBOTUm 


WEDDING  1NTITAT10N8  Engraved  nnd  Printed. 
, country.  Send  for  aam- 

pies..  Prices  low.  natch  Printing  ts.  eleven"©: 


1 


?r  pnv  GOODS  o’ll^'^;"7;;>;!oi-Ksr  MAH. 

FrKMs^:‘‘^’'’-_..  - 


sgiiSii^f!.:: 

and  works  so  sure  a cure  “*  “*' 
of  this  class.  That  /mment^  ^'’xr ' nf..  i 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzer,  of  tlie  Maine  JlcditaL 
School^  Brunswick,  Me.,  says  ;— 

“Medical  scieDco  has  produced  no  oUior  nne^ 
dyne  expectorant  *o  good  as  Ateh  s CHERn^Y 
Pectoral.  It  Is  iuvaluable  for  diseases  of  too 
throat  and  lungs.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
Well-Known  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  who  says : — 

“I  have  never  found.  In  thirty-five  years  of 
conUnuous  study  and  practice  or  niedicim-,  ;'.iiy 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  ATER'sCiiEiiRy' 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  Is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections,” 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  not  a new  claimant  for  popular  oonfi- 
deuce,  but  a medicine  whtcli  is  to-tlav 
the  lives  of  the  third  generatioii 
who  nave  come  into  being  since  it  wa  t 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a hou.sehokl  in  which  tliii 
Invaluable  remedy  has  once  be»;n  in- 
‘™«uced  where  its  use  h.as  ever  been 
aiwndoned,  and  there  i.s  not  a person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a proper  trial 
for  anv  thmnt  nr  


given  n,  a proper  trial 

♦oTi  throat  or  lung  disease  siiscep- 

who  has  not  been  made 

cherry  pectoral  has, 
instances,  cured  obstinate 
ca^s  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Larnvsitis 
Pncuinouia,  and  has 
savetl  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
t^’oEsumptlon.  It  is  a 
^icine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  in 
sroa  l doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  iiiid  is 
«*•« 

pectoral  for  treat- 
ment of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

prepared  by 

Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  & Co„  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

mS 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

CHEAPES'r  MEAT 

WSuSJ'rN^li'Stk''™ 

LIEBie  COmPANT’S  EXTRACT 

invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  " la 
a enccess  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
ife*  pawful.”— See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet.” 
“ Biftlsh  Medical  Joamal,”  Ac.  ’ 

'CAUTION.— Glenuine  only  with  the  fac-simlle  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Latiel.  This  caution  Is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  bclug 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekcepers,Gpocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  .Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),C.  D.AVID  Jfc  CO.,y  Fenchurcli 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  & TILFORD, 
SMITH  A VANUERBEEK,  ACKER,  MERKALL,  & 
CONDIT,  McKesson  & robbins.  h.  k.  a f.  b. 
THURBBB  A CO„  W.  U.  SCHIEFFELIN  & CO, 


IM  y ts 


EVACUATION. 

John  went  out,  and  Pat  came  in,  begorra. 


THE  ANTI-STYLOCxRAPH  PEN  ^ 

ill"  I Is  NOT  a stylograph  or  point  writer,  but  a true  pen.  Send  for  Circular,  ■ 

■ Sold  by  all  Stationers.  M 

t|]7  J.  0 THOS.  DE  la  rue  8t  CO.,  8 Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK.  -B- 0 

VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

A beautiful  publication  of  3*  pages  of  reading-matter  devoted  to  Florlciiltnre  and  Gardening.  Containing 


r flowera  and  many  fine  eiign 

of  its  kind.  Price  ;>1.25  per  year; 
one  year  for  $4.00.  Address 


“d  to  Floriculture  and  Gardening.  Containing 
Ting:*  in  each  nnmb<-r.  The  most  complete 
jr,  sent  wilh  this  iiaper  (Harper’s  Weekly)  or 

JA.yii:.S  VICK,  llochester,  N.  V. 


for  Infants  and  Children, 

Ca.Stor*aproniotes  DitfCstioil  I what  gives  our  Children  n 
antTovercoums  Flatulency,  (iJousUpa-  I “ 


tion,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  feleep,  without  morpliine. 


“Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 

I recomiueud  it  os  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  Tl.  A.  ArcueS,  M.  D?. 

Si  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms, 

Hut  Castoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion. 

But  Castoria. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castor!  at 


,CENTAUR__y^H00ENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Kheumai 
tisin.  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
tratingf  Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


TRIX 


ail  exquisite  Skin  Bcaiitifler  niid  Toilet  Pe<inieite,  is 
imlispeiisahle  in  treating  skin  diseases,  and  for  rough, 
rhuppwi,  or  greasy  skin,  blackheads,  blotches,  and 
baby  humore.  Cc'tiouba  Rkmchiks  are  the  only  in- 
fallible blood  purifiers  and  skin  beanfiflers.  Sold  by 
all  dniggisia  CuTiotraA,  60  cents;  Rkboi.vknt,  $1; 
Soap,  ® cents.  Prepared  by  Pottee  D«uo  and  Cukii- 
KiAi.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “ How  to  Cure  Skin  Disease s.” 


Grid,  Allen,  & feiapj  jjj  ^ jj  ^ 

HOLiID^Yq 

THE  SWIPtnpcq  „„ 

brought  tur^^.t?®^  Has  a,, 

and  soon  THE  JOYf ® CLOSE  To  S ^ 
CHRISTMAS  wfLL  HP  nl  OP 

fervency  as  with 

Tim  dbp'Lay'o'?  ^’■*BU8nMS“Tj 

Holiday  Goods 

presents  ABAFT. 0 TO  M.LAC1ES. 

THE  assortment  OP 

ILLS,  ms,  MD  GABS, 

NO  DOUBT,  IS  THE  LARGEST  TO  HP  pi.t-vtx 
IN  THIS  CITY,  BEING  COLLECTED  FIunV\^? 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  *^KCM  ALL 

EVERY  KIND  OF  TOY:  H O B B Y-HORSE<5 
SLEIGHS,  WAGONS,  GAMES,  WORK-BOXES 
WRITING-DESKS.DRUMS.TOY  TRUNKS,  DRKSsI 
INQ42ASE8,  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOYS 
MUSICAL  IN.STUUMENTS,  Ac.  ' ^ » s. 

BOOKS  OP  EVERY  KNOWN  AUTHOR. 
SEAL-SKIN  SACQUES  AND  DOLMANS 
MADE-UP  LACE  GOODS. 

BISQUE  FIGURES,  STATUARY,  CLOCKS,  Ac. 
IN  FACT,  THE  ENTIRE  ESTABLISHMENT  IS 
FILLED  WITH  AR’nCLES  JUST  SUITED  FOR 
USEFUL  PRESENTa 

HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 

OF  OUR  MAGAZINE,  NOW’  READY.  IT  IS  LARGE- 
LY DEVOTED  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 

SINGLK  COPIES  15c. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

WELL  ATTENDED  TO.  ' 

N.B.— HOLIDAY  GOODS  PURCHASED  NOW 
CAN  BE  STORED  WITH  US  UNTIL  NEEDED, 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

M,  PDHH  i SONS, 

309, 31 1,3114,  to  321  Grand  Street  j 

68,  60,  TO  TO  ALLEN  STBEE'rt 

69  TO  «3  ORCHARD  STREET.  


ConSia^ie  C&  Co 

FXZni  FURS. 

We  now  offer  a complete  assortment  of  Genu- 
uine  Fine  Fure  in  Seal  Ulsters,  Sacques,  and  Dol- 
mans—Seal  Caps  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— 
Fur-lined  Circulars  and  Dolmans,  with  and  with- 
out trimming — Muffs  of  all  descriptions  Large 
line  Fur  Trimmings — Fur  Robes  in  Black  Bear, 
Natural  Beaver,  Red  Fox,  Hudson  Bay  Wolf, 
and  Japanese  Goat. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  BY  MAIL. 

For  50  cents  (in  stamps),  25  finest  Christmas  Cards. 
Better  assortment,  $1.  A very  choice  selection  for  $S. 
No  two  alike.  FKINGEn  CARDS  at  10, 16,  26,  iO, 
60,  T6  cents,  and  $1  each,  which  will  be  selected  with 
c.ire  for  different  ages  and  tastes  as  specified.  We 
have  the  fliu«t  stock  In  this  country. 

F.  WHITING,  50  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


••  BREATH  , 
PERFUME  I 


mnn  piriodicus. 

Per  Yean 

UAltPEK’S  MAGAZINE .x $4  no 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 4 00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEUl’I.E 1 eo 


$5tO$20r/d».rK»Waaai:  1 $66?^ 


I BARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  B,  T.  | 


, c&  1 6t. 


f b I They  are  adjustable  over 
the  hips  by  strap  and 
a bo  made  to  fit  any  form  blatantly. 


funded  for  any  corset  not  satisfactory.  Bsware  of 
imitstioiia  and  infringements.  Be  sure  tliw  word 
Dupnxx  is  on  every  corset  The  great  poonlarlty  of 
the  Celebrated  Dn^cx  Corset  has  tempteif  napriacl- 
pled  manafacturers  to  sell  wotthlesi  Wo 

shall  prosecute  all  such  manafactorsrs  and  deotao 
Mllingsuch  infriogments  to  the  full  extent  Of  Um 
Isw.  For  sale  by  aU  dmdaa  in  Corsoto. 

DOBXAITS  PBiNTlNO  PREsi^ 

BEAT  THS  WORLD. 

'fs^sfr/^issius’g 

Gnuun St., Baiiiiatt. . . 


Digitized  by 


Go  'gle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


EARL  & WILSON  S. 
PATENT  SHORT' BAND'COLLARS 
AND "BEAD  EDGE" CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


VOLUME  XXVII. 


jTV.w^a 


FfV  Clear.finea  fc  not  to  CodRnea, 


mutt  ^ constdcfri  as 
ju  ^BrnTc^  (tr^an J a 
j ^VpgynimwhoTecomiBends 
moral  things  should  bo  willing’ 


to  recommcndSoiia 
wTlJ  told  th^^my  comhaenaadcn  of 
I gtar^^^gj^^hns  npenrf  H 

a la^c  sale 

Tram  ■willing  to  standby  « 

favor  of  it  that  lever  uttered  Anna 
^ must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not 
satisfied^h  it,  * 


M PiTeXION 


oo  ye:/TR.g 


As  recommended  by  the  {rreatest  JSnglish  authority 


A THANKSGIVING  CHOKER. 

WASN’T  IT  A DAINTY  DISH  TO  RET  BEFORE  THE  MAYOR! 

Boss  WaiTKR,  J.  K.  “Take  him  in  sections,  yer  Honor,  if  yor  can't  swallow  him  at  one  dose. 


Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,’Eogland 
much  to  personal  appearance  as  a Brisht,  Clear  Complexl( 
With  these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive,  withe 
It  are  but  coldly  impres.slvo. 

n It  marred  by  impure  cikaline  and  Colored  ToUtt  Soap, 


ly  prepared  for'the  delicate  skin  of  ladles  and  children  and  others  sensitive 
athcr,  M Inter  or  Rummer.  In  England  it  is  pre-eminently  the  complexion 
is  rccommeiuifd  by  all  the  best  authorities,  as.  on  aooount  of  Its  eoioilJent, 
nt  character,  Iteduess,  KouKhness  and  Chapping  are  prerented,  and 
ind  bright  appearance  and  a soft,  velvety  condition  Imparted  and 
led,  and  a guu<l,  healthful  and  attraction  complexion  ensured. 
reeaMe  and  lasting  perfume,  beautiful  appearance,  and  sootfatna  properties 
it  as  tlie  ^^eatest  luxury  of  the  toilet.  Its  durability  and  consequent 

10  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


Seal-skiu  Sacques  and  Cloaks; 
Fur-lined  Garments; 

Fur  Trimmings,  Muffs,  and  Collars. 

A COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT,  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


THE  WONDER  OF  HEALING! 

Subdues  Inffammation, 

Controls  Hemorrhages. 
CUBES  CATABBH,  EHEUIIATISM,  NEU- 
BALUIA,  CIPHTBEBIA,  SOBS  TBCOAT, 
HOABSENEiS,  TOOTHACHE,  EABACHE, 
PILES,  SOBES,  WOUNDS,  BBUISES,  BUBITS, 
IITFLAUED  OB  SOBE  E7ES,  FEilALE 
COMPLAINTS,  SCALDS,  SPBAINS,  &c.,  &c. 

OAUnOH.— Posd'i  Zxtrxct  Is  sold  oaly  in  bottles  with 
the  simo  blown  ia  the  CUsi  sad  oacloted  in  baff-colered 
wrappers  with  our  trsdemetk  thereca.  Insiat  en  havina 
Fead'i  Zztraat.  Bsfuce  all  ceaaterfeits  aad  cabgUtates. 
Prepared  only  by 

Pond’s  Extract  Co.  New  York. 


Orders  by  mail  or  information  desired  will  recelvi 
special  and  prompt  attention. 


FRIGHTfUL  MORTALITY. 

LUNG  AND  BRONCHIAL  DISEASE. 


SAVE  ONE  HALF 

THE  USUAL  COST  OF 
ACCBDEXT  IVSIRAXCE 


Hale’s  Houoj  of  Horehouiid  and  Tar 
ChaiiKiug  the  Balance  to  the  Health 
Side  of  the  Acconnt. 


Before  Phnrmaoitfcal  reaearch  hod  developed  the 
great  Pl’L.MONIO  above  namuil.the  cough  auxturw 
of  the  day  iireaeutod  no  adequate  protection  agalMt 
the  8{>eedy  aovelopment  of  fatal  forms  of  lung  disease 
To  pidliate  was  ail  that  they  could  do  in  a nuiority  of 
ense^  But  since  HALE'S  HONEY  OF  HOHBHOL^D 
AND  TAR  was  inlrodnoed,  persons  suffering  from 
severe  COUOHS  and  CORDS,  ft«m  ASTHMA.  SOUK 
THROAT,  INFLUENZA,  etc.,  haw  been  enabled  to 
avail  themselvca,  at  trifling  cost,  of  an  article  which 
affords  them  a reliable  means  of  cure.  There  art  mi- 
tiitvniH.  Ask  for  11  ALE’S  by  its  fall  name;  take  no 
aubslitnte. 

Pike's  Toothufdie  Drops  Cure  In  One  Minute. 

German  Com  Remover  hilla  Corns  and  Buniune. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

MUTUAL  ACCIDENT 


AJ^JSOCIATIOX, 

320  and  322  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

TO  BECOME  A MEMBER, 
Write  for  Ciiriilar  and  Ap- 
plication Blank,  and  wlien 
received  fill  out  your  appli- 
cation, enclose  $T,  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  Secretary  at 
New  York,  on  receipt  of 
which  policy  will  be  prompt- 
ly mailed  to  you. 

$5000  Accident  Insurance, 
with  $2."' AVeekly  Indemnity, 
for  $4:  .fbership  Fee.  An- 

nual /^.(t  of  Assessment}? 
aboii^^ij'^12,  and  $1  Annual 
$10,000  Insurance  at 
Corresponding  Rates. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 

Fhe  domestic  ^m^achIne^ 


Makes  a s[)ecialty  of  the  best 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Silk, 
Wool,  Wor.sted,  and  Cotton 
Yarns,  and  other  materials 
t‘or  Knitting,  Croeliet,  and 
Embroidering. 


Paillard’s 

MUSIC  ^ 
BOXESB 


THE 

STAR 

THAT 


LOW’S  PERFUMERY 

AND 

TOILET  SOAPS. 

HOOPER’S  CACHOUS. 

HOWARD  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 


They  are  the  only  ones  that  are  iold  by  ant-cl^ 
tieulern  the  world  over.  Send  3 centt  for  drcuUr 

M.  a.  PAJI.I.ASB  /k  CO.,  ea*  Broad- 
way, Xew  York  Otty. 


^ OPTICIANS. 

^ ScirfirifomiiEi 

^ Microacopesi  Tele- 

sropem  Alagic  LanleriU. 
KiiIeidOMropea,  Opera  ''"u 
Field  GUeM>mB»ro*«e*«'*’ 
Thermometer*.  Pedom*. 
tcreXompawie^ 

“Ano  Kato  ” (what  h 
Proftiwly  illnstrated 

GrAtlSfOn  mcutlon  oftuUpDpcf- 


MANUFACTURKD  BY  THE 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

Win.  J.  HOOPER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Send  for  price-liet,  naming  county  and  state. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


RAWSON’S(.«m™)U.S.AEIl 

SUSPENSORY  BANDAGES. 

A Perfaet  Pit  OuaremUed.  Support,  ReiHfitmpm- 
AUTOMATICALLY  AUJUSTABUB. 
DISPLACKMKST  IMPOSSIBLE.  „ 
Tb«  iBdIvIdad  wiring  It  *01  aH te  mmimttt ■H"'’*  _ 
Lecture  on  Servow*  Twialoa  aad  Cin«UriiiaHf«| 
Sold  by  Druggiat*.  S.  E.  (i. 

Sout  by  najuTaafely  Santoft  Spriiip«,*gM 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Steam  Pine  & Boiler.CoMrinzs.  Steam  Packing, 
Mill  Board.  SheathiiKFha  Proof  Coatinga,  &c. 

Stao  roB  BBTi  gy.ra  Paic«  Lot.  * 

H.  W.  JOHNS  87  IfaUIEN  LANE.  H.  Y 


’ of  Rogers, ' 
^Peet,  A Co,, 


€oxc;ress  water. 

Snperiar  to  all.  Cathartic,  alterative.  A specific 
for  dlsordera  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidiieyN  eexemu, 
malaria,  and  all  impurities  of  the  blood-  Avoid 
erode,  liarsb  waters,  native  and  foreign.  Buob  waters 
are  positive  irritants  and  impair  the  digestive  or- 
gans and  kidneys.  Noucgonnlne  on  draught 


MERICAN  KTAJl  HOFT  ('.APSI  LES  THE  BEST. 
L Also,  Star  Ero^ly  Oiyiles.  All  Drnggiste. 


Dandruff  raid  all  acolp  diseases  vanish  before  Dr. 
leaaou'e  ^ikiu  Core.  Take  no  Imitations. 


'Dr.  Benson’rfNib 


IMlla  are  the  remedy  for  neu- 


ralgia.”—Q.  W, 


, Attorney,  Mobile, 


-raVEILLXG  WARP’S  STATUE  OF  WASHLVGTON  IN  WALL  STREET. 
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RE-OPENING  OP  THE  ART  COMPETITION. 

TJie  judges  appoivted  to  award  the  prizes  in  the  Art  Competition 
for  the  illustration  of  Alfred  Domett’s  “Christmas  Hymn”  have 
reported  [««e  Harpf.r’s  Weekly  dated  September  1]  that  they  are 
not  justified  by  the  conditions  of  the  competition  in  awarding  any 
prize  xchatsoever."  Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  drawings  en- 
tered into  the  competition,  and  twenty-three  were  received  after  the 
of  August — too  late  to  be  considered. 

Pursuant  to  the  intimation  given  in  their  oi-iginal  “ offer  to  young 
American  artists,"  the  Messrs.  Harper  have  determined  to  re-open 
the  competition,  enlarging  its  scope  and  modifying  the  limitation  as 
to  age,  in  accordance  with  suggest  ions  made  by  the  judges. 

For  the  best  original  illustration  appropriate  to  Christmas — the 
drawing  to-be  suitable  for  publication  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  to  be 
made  esjwcially  for  this  competition,  and  to  be  the  exclusive  work  of 
an  American  artist  not  over  twenty-seven  years  of  age — Messrs. 
Harper  & Brothers  offer  an  award  o/  THREE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS,  upon  the  honorable  understanding  that  the  successfid 
competitor  shall  use  the  same  for  the  prosecution  of  art  study  in  one 
or  more  of  the  best  American  schools,  including  also  a sojourn 
abroad  of  at  least  six  months  for  the  study  of  the  old  masters.  The 
award  will  be  paid  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  as  shall 
best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  recipient  for  the  purposes  specified. 

The  drawings  must  be  received  by  .Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers, 
at  Franklin  ISgueire,  Few  York,  not  later  than  Mareh  1,  1884, 
addressed  " Xvl  Competition,  Harper’s  Magazine”;  and  each  must 
be  designated  by  an  tutsnmed  name  or  motto,  which  should  also  be 
given,  together  with  the  real  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  artist, 
in  a sealed  envelope  securely  attached  to  the  drawing,  and  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  remit  of  the  competition  shall  have  been  determined. 
The  name  of  the  sueee-fsfid  competitor  will  not  be  publicly  announced 
until  the  publication  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford,  N.A.,  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  A.N.A.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  A.N..4.,  Superintendent  of  the  Art  Defuirt- 
ment  at  Harper  & Brothers’,  irill  act  as  judges  of  the  competition.. 

The  treatment  of  the  mhject  is  left  to  the  artist,  limited  otdy  by 
the  special  reference  to  Christmas.  Either  the  Bible  story  of  the 
Nativity,  or  the  social  features  of  Christmas,  past  or  presexit,  may 
be  chosen  for  illustration.  The  judges,  in  nMking  the  award,  will 
take  into  comnderaiion  not  oxdy  the  technical  art  value  of  each  draw- 
ing, but  alio  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  selected,  the  mffciency 
of  the  illustration,  and  especially  the  originality  of  conception  and 
treatment.  The  combination  of  different  designs  in  a single  picture 
shoidd  be  avoided. 

It  is  mtendetl  to  engrave  the  successful  drawing  as  one  page  for 
Harper’s  Magazine  /'or  December,  1884;  and  should  others  sub- 
mitted be  found  suitable,  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards  will  be 
made,  as  follows:  one  page  Harper’s  W’kekly,  *500;  one  page 
Harper’s  Bazar,  $600;  one  page  Harper’s  Y’oitno  People,  $600: 
these  awards  not  to  be  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  understanding 
as  to  " the  prosecution  of  art  study,"  etc. 

Franklin  Sqcare,  New  York,  September  8,  1883. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY  BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a new  serial  story  by  this 
popular  author,  entitled 

I SAY  NO; 

OR, 

THE  LOVE-LETTER  ANSWERED, 

will  begin  in  Harper’s  Weekly  for  December  22, 1883.  The  story 
is  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  /tower. 


CONGRESS. 

This  win  be  a Pre.sident-making  Congress.  Y’et 
there  are  many  subjects  which  require  wise  con- 
sideration and  deliberate  treatment.  But  the  key  of 
the  probable  action  of  Congres.s  is  seen  in  the  actual 
political  situation.  Naturally  financial  and  adminis- 
trative questions  take  precedence  in  importance  of  all 
others,  because  there  is  no  absorbing  and  supreme 
topic  of  public  intere.st,  as  there  was  during  the  anti- 
slavery epoch  and  the  war.  Here,  however,  the  situ- 
ation is  singular  and  difficult,  from  the  fact  that  par- 
ties do  not  divide  ujwn  actual  questions,  but  cohere 
by  tradition  and  a.s.sociation.  The  question  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  to  many  persons  as  of  chief 
importance  is  that  of  tariff  revision.  But  tlie  friends 
of  tariff  revision  are  in  both  parties,  and  there  is  no 
party  expressly  to  secure  that  result.  The  Democrats 
who  favor  it  are  not,  so  far  as  appears,  the  real  lead- 
ers of  their  party,  while  its  Republican  friends  cer- 
tainly do  not  anticipate  any  satisfactory  action  upon 
the  subject  from  the  Democratic  party. 

By  the  time  that  this  paper  is  issued  the  election  of 
Speaker  will  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  tendencies  in  the  Democratic 
party.  The  letter  of  General  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  to 
Mr.  Randall  showed  the  situation,  of  which  every 
close  observer  is  aware.  General  Gordon  declares 
himself  to  be  a revenue  i-eformer,  but  still  more  a 
Democrat,  and  as  he  thinks  that  his  party  can  not 
succeed  next  year  without  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  business  men,  who  would  be  alarmed  by  any  serious 
tariff  disturbance,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  least  said 
will  be  soonest  mended.  The  true  party  policy,  he 
thinks,  is  to  keep  mum  and  to  look  wise  and  to  say 
nothing,  and  by  such  means  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  to  proceed  to  such  free-trade 
measures  as  may  be  thought  best.  This  is  certainly 
a naif  suggestion.  But  none  the  less  it  illustrates 
the  truth  that  parties  are  now  maintained  and  will 
be  supiKjrted  ne.vt  year  mainly  upon  their  traditions, 
general  sympathies  and  tendencies,  and  their  probable 
future  action  as  inferred  from  their  history  and  the 
character  of  their  membership.  Nobody  can  suppose, 
from  any  evidence  or  from  the  probabilities,  that  wise 
financial  legislation^sound  revenue^  system,  or  im- 


proved administration  would  follow  Democratic  suc- 
cess. The  party  represents  no  policy  except  that  of 
silence,  evasion,  and  running  for  luck. 

But  these  are  certainly  not  reasons  for  displacing  a 
party  which  has  shown  itself  so  heedful  as  the  Repub- 
lican of  the  demands  of  public  opinion.  The  protec- 
tive sentiment  is  strong  in  that  party,  but  the  same 
kind  of  reasoning  which  leads  General  Gordon  to 
deprecate  free-trade  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats holds  in  check  extreme  protective  legislation 
by  the  Republicans.  The  reason  is,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  that  the  parties  do  not  divide  upon  that 
is.sue.  Republican  revenue  reformers  and  Democratic 
protectionists  each  think  that  upon  the  whole  the  gen- 
eral public  interest  would  be  more  surely  promoted 
by  the  success  of  their  parties.  If  we  are  mistaken 
in  this  view,  the  error  will  appear  in  the  light  of  the 
legislation  of  this  session.  If  the  Democratic  party 
intends  to  ajipeal  to  the  country  next  year  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  any  policy  of  administration,  it  will  be 
disclosed  during  the  winter,  and  the  chances  of  the 
election  next  year  then  could  be  more  surely  calcu- 
lated. To  rely  upon  a declaration  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  honester,  wiser,  and  of  higher  admin- 
istrative sagacity  than  the  Republican,  and  to  appeal 
for  support  upon  such  grounds,  would  be  worthy  of 
the  extraordinary  folly  of  the  Democrats.  But,  al- 
though that  folly  is  unfailing,  it  must  not  be  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Republican  party,  while  it  will  doubt- 
less be  its  ally.  The  Republican  argument  will  be  the 
general  record  of  the  party,  its  amenability  to  public 
opinion,  its  adherence  to  administrative  reform,  and 
the  public  confidence  in  the  modemtion  and  good 
judgment  of  Republican  administration.  Apparent- 
ly the  battle  is  to  be  offered  upon  the  ground  of  gen- 
eral good  character  and  promise,  and  that  is  a contest 
which  Republicans  do  not  fear. 


GOVERNOR  CLEVELAND  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Governor  Cleveland  is  not  a familiar  figure  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  his  sturdy  form  was  seen 
with  great  intei’est  and  pleasure  on  the  late  centennial 
day.  This  interest  culminated  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  evening,  when  he  made 
a speech  which  was  heard  with  the  closest  attention, 
and  whose  significant  passages  were  received  with 
warm  and  equally  significant  applause.  Governor 
Cleveland  is,  like  the  rest  of  us,  a party  man.  But 
he  is  plainly  a conscientious  and  devoted  magistrate, 
who  does  not  surrender  his  independence,  and  is  not 
afraid  of  “bosses.” 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  tlie  Governor  alluded  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  New  York,  and  asked  the 
company  whether  they  were  sure  tliat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture the  city  had  true  and  worthy  champions  of  those 
interests.  This  question  produced  a heai'ty  response, 
which  was  only  to  be  interpreted  as  a sign  of  the  con- 
.sciousness  of  liie  merchants  that  they  Avere  quite  sui*e 
that  they  had  not  such  champions  in  the  Legislature. 
Tlie  earnest  suggestion  of  the  Governor  that  in  the 
lierformance  of  political  duties  the  citizens  of  New 
York  should  not  fall  lieliind  the  noble  example  of 
their  forefathers,  is  not  only  one  that  is  needed,  but 
it  was  an  intimation,  not  lc.ss  nee<le<l,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor can  not  atone  for  the  negligence  of  the  citizens, 
and  that  if  a coiniminity  choo.se.s  to  send  unworthy 
representatives  to  the  Legislature,  it  must  expect  un- 
worthy  legislation,  and  Iuls  no  right  to  grumble  at  it. 

The  Governor  was  careful  not  to  make  a sweeping 
generalization  including  every  representative  from 
the  city.  But  there  was  no  misunderstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Governor  of  tlie  State  graA’ely  said  in 
effect  that  the  city  sends  unfit  men  to  repre.sent  her 
interests.  It  was  not  a new  .saying,  but  it  was  a true 
saying.  The  men  whom  the  city  of  New  York  sent 
to  the  Legislature  a hundred  years  ago  were  of  a very 
different  kind  from  the  majority  of  those  whom  she 
sends  to-day.  Governor  Butler  i n his  speech  thought 
fit  to  malign  the  merchants  and  professional  men  of 
the  earlier  day  by  saying  that  they  Avere  not  the  men 
who  carried  on  the  Revolution.  It  Avas  a bit  of  cheap 
demagoguery,  and  of  course  it  Avas  untrue  that  they 
were  le.ss  patriotic  than  their  felloAv-citizens.  Let  any 
NeAv-Yorker  read  the  names  of  the  men  Avhom  old 
New  York  selected  to  lead  her  councils,  and  he  will 
understand  the  wisdom  and  significance  of  Governor 
Cleveland's  question,  and  ask  himself  whether  it  is 
impossible  that  the  city  should  be  worthily  represent- 
ed. not  as  now  by  a fcAv  gentlemen  in  the  delegation, 
but  by  the  entire  body  of  the  representatives. 


A GREAT  DAY. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  Evacuation -day  is  al- 
ready historical,  like  the  great  event  itself,  aud,  like 
all  great  popular  demonstrations  in  Nbav  York,  it  was 
a most  interesting  illustration  of  the  effect  of  popular 
government  in  producing  popular  moderation  and 
self-restraint.  A New  York  crowd,  A^ast  as  it  is,  keeps 
itself  in  order.  There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  packed  upon  the  sidcAvalks  in  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Broadway,  and  a continuous  throng  SAA-arming 
through  the  neighboring  streets.  But  there  was  no 
disorder  or  accident,  and,  despite  the  pitiless  pelting 


of  the  storm,  there  was  universal  good-humor.  The 
storm,  also,  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  popular  ardor 
and  interest  in  the  pageant  of  the  procession.  The 
multitudes  stood  fast  during  the  four  hours  occupied 
by  the  procession  in  passing,  and  cheered  lustily  any 
person  or  object  that  it  wished  to  honor;  and,  as  usual 
interesting  and  striking  as  the  procession’  was,  the 
chief  interest  was  the  mass  of  spectators. 

Of  course  the  crowd,  as  must  be  always  the  case  in 
New  York,  was  a heterogeneous  throng.  It  was  com- 
posed of  persons  of  many  nationalities;  for  New  York 
is  the  largest  Irish  city  in  the  world,  and  almost  the 
largest  German  city,  and  the  numbers  of  natives  of 
other  lands  are  always  large.  The  traditions  of  such 
a day  are  consequently  unfamiliar  to  a great  part  of 
the  spectators,  to  whom  the  pageant  is  pure  spectacle 
and  who  feel  no  thrill  of  patriotism  in  the  associa- 
tions of  the  hour.  But,  although  this  changes  the 
nature  of  their  pleasure,  it  does  not  destroy  its  zest 
and  they  hear  Avith  the  interest  of  novelty  the  story 
of  the  significance  of  the  day.  The  Irish  societies 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  peculiar  pleasure  in 
recollecting  that  in  some  way  the  day  commemorated 
British  discomfiture.  But  the  Irish  societies  may 
also  Avisely  ponder  the  fact  that,  Avhile  British  author- 
ity was  happily  expelled,  the  glorious  British  tradi- 
tions of  constitutional  freedom  remained,  and  are  o^ 
ganized  in  ncAv  forms.  It  is  the  tradition  of  the 
English-speaking  race  that  still  dominates,  as  it  has 
always  controlled,  our  civilization. 

It  was  well  that  the  permanent  memorial  of  the 
day  .should  be  the  statue  of  Washington  raised  upon 
a spot  hallowed  by  a Avhole  history  of  patriotic  events 
—a  spot  upon  which  it  will  be  seen  by  more  persons  in 
one  day  than  now  probably  see  all  the  other  statues  of 
Washington  in  the  same  time.  Of  all  appropriate 
places  in  the  country  for  such  a memorial  this  was 
the  most  appropriate,  and  with  the  stone  imbedded  in 
the  rostrum  beneath  it,  upon  Avhich  Washington 
stood  in  the  balcony  of  the  old  Federal  Hall  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  office,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting monuments  in  the  country.  It  is  a noble  and 
dignified  figure,  and  the  rostrum,  a platform  below  it, 
which  will  be  surrounded  by  a railing,  will  be  the 
place  from  AA'hich  American  orators  for  many  a gen- 
eration will  make  their  patriotic  appeals,  with  the 
great  exemplar  of  patriotic  devotion  and  achievement 
lending  by  his  calm  presence  a gracious  emphasis  to 
the  lof  tiest  eloquence  of  which  human  lips  are  capable. 


BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE 
DEEP  SEA, 

Two  things  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  New  York 
Democrats.  One  is  their  general  acknowledgment 
that  their  success  next  year  is  impossible  without  the 
A'ote  of  New  York,  and  the  other  is  the  hostility  of 
Governor  Cleveland  and  John  Kelly.  Such  a sit- 
uation means  gi*eat  trouble.  The  Governor  is  not  a 
man  to  surrender  a principle  or  a conviction,  and 
John  Kelly  has  sIioavu  his  perfect  willingness  to  de- 
feat his  party  if  he  can  not  have  his  own  way.  We 
liaA’^e  pointed  out  more  than  once  the  fact,  which  is 
distasteful  to  honorable  and  sincere  Democrats,  that 
their  party  can  succeed  only  by  yielding  to  Kelly. 
The  County  Democracy  was  organized  to  shake  him 
off,  and  he  bronglit  it  to  his  feet.  It  has  really  ceased 
to  exist  except  in  name.  Democratic  harmony  means 
only  submission  to  J OHN  Kelly,  aud  Governor  Cleve- 
land does  not  propose  to  submit  to  John  Kelly. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Kelly  has  published  a private  let- 
ter from  the  Governor  which  has  drawn  upon  him  a 
great  deal  of  censure.  Now  the  Governor's  friends 
control  the  party  organization,  and  by  preference  and 
necessity  they  cling  to  him.  Governor  Cleveland 
is  not.  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a politician.  He  is  an 
honest  man,  of  strong  nature  and  convictions,  hon- 
estly seeking  to  do  his  duty.  He  seems,  at  least,  to 
be  a man  who  would  prefer  to  see  his  party  defeated 
rather  than  successful  by  surrender  to  John  Kelly. 
In  this  situation  a rupture  seems  to  be  inevitable. 
Mr.  Kelly  professed  a great  desire  for  harmony,  and 
the  Comity  Democracy,  understanding  him,  immedi- 
ately concluded  a bargain  with  him.  The  Governor 
Avould  not  submit,  and  wrote  him  a letter,  which 
Kelly  published,  and  declared  that  the  Governor 
had  destroyed  harmony. 

Next  year  the  price  of  his  Tammany  vote  will  be 
much  higher.  The  Democratic  newspapers  Avill  bel- 
low for  harmony,  meaning  buying  Tammany  upon  ite 
own  terms.  The  Governor  will  not  buy.  If  the  del- 
egation to  the  National  Convention  and  the  conse- 
quent prospects  of  Tammany  are  apparently  unprom- 
ising, Mr.  Kelly  will  take  his  own  course.  If  be 
gives  a negative  and  lukeAvarm  sup^rt  to  the  Nation- 
al ticket,  the  State  can  not  be  carried,  and  from  the 
Democratic  point  of  view  that  will  be  fatal.  If,  de- 
spite the  Governor,  the  party  surrenders  to  Tammany, 
of  course  it  Avill  not  obtain  a single  vote  beyond  the 
strict  party  line,  and  very  many  within  the  line  wi 
be  alienat^.  It  is  thus  a familiar  situation,  but  a 
very  disagreeable  one,  a position  between  the  devi 
and  the  deep  .sea,  and  it  conies  from  the  presence  m 
the  Democratic  party  of  a sturdy  official  leader  w o 
refuses  to  do  what  the  County  Democracy  le*de 
have  done — bow  to  Gesler's  cap  upon  tlie  pole. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  ENROLLMENT. 

The  Republican  enrollment  in  the  city  of  New  York  con- 
tains more  than  twenty  thousand  names.  This  is  about  a 
third  of  the  total  Republican  vote  in  the  city ; and  if  the 
enrolled  voters  remember  an  old  saying  about  eternal  vigi- 
lance and  act  upon  it,  they  can  correct  many  of  the  abuses 
of  which  there  has  been  just  complaint  hitherto,  and  which 
have  been  often  disastrous  to  the  party. 

The  “ old  stagers”  of  politics  will  certainly  not  relax  their 
activity,  and  a large  enrollment  will  not  be  a benefit  if  its 
purpose  is  not  fulfilled,  which  is  to  secure  large  and  inde- 
pendent primaries.  Yet  the  “old  sfagers”  niust_  see  that 
the  old  tricks  will  be  useless  at  a time  when  public  and 
party  feeling  are  so  strongly  arrayed  against  them.  The 
knowledge  that  a candidate  is  a machine  or  boss  favorite 
would  be  in  itself  enough  to  defeat  him. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  all  managers  mnst  now  lay  to 
heart  for  next  year.  Wlien  such  strong  party  men  as  Mr. 
Beecher  and  Mr.  Watterson  say  substantially  that  their 
parties  do  not  own  them,  it  is  evident  that  a spirit  of  inde- 
pendence is  abroad,  which  is  most  becoming  to  the  close  of 
the  cen  tennial  Revolutionary  season.  If  bosses  of  high  and 
low  degree,  and  machine  men  of  every  kind,  will  but  re- 
member that  there  are  many  voters  of  the  same  mind,  they 
will  see  that  in  a contest,  as  that  of  next  year  promises  to 
be  between  party  traditions  and  prospects  ratlier  than 
actual  policies,  everything  which  can  weaken  regard  for 
the  party  must  be  carefully  avoided;  and  nothing  will  so 
certainly  alienate  Republicans  as  old-fashioned  machine 
management. 


MR.  LOWELL  AS  LORD  RECTOR. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  election  as  Rector  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  is  aii  extraordinary  compliment.  But  no  man  could 
have  better  deserved  it.  He  is  now  one  of  the  chief  of  liv- 
ing authors  in  the  English  tongue,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  eminent  names  in  American  literature. 
He  is,  however,  the  chief  official  representative  of  America 
in  England,  and  by  common  consent  one  of  the  most  admira- 
ble and  acceptable  representatives  that  we  have  ever  had 
in  England. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  a minister  so  popular  in  a 
foreign  country  can  hardly  be  a good  American.  But  there 
was  never  a more  popular  American  representative  abroad 
than  Dr.  Franklin,  and  it  would  be  bard  to  name  a better 
American.  Indeed,  it  w’as  in  large  part  his  Americanism 
which  made  him  socially  attractive.  He  bad  shrewd  sense 
and  mother-wit  and  the  art  of  conciliation,  and  Mr.  Low'- 
ELL  has  the  same  qualities,  and  is  as  genuine  an  American. 

He  has  also  remarkable  scholarship,  and  a gift  of  most 
graceful  speech,  besides  his  gifts  and  achievements  as  a 
writer.  Wlieu  such  a man  occupies  such  a position  in  a 
foreign  country  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  country  can  not 
express  itself  more  happily  than  by  his  selection  for  an  hon- 
or which  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  confined  to  English- 
men. The  duty  of  the  position  consists  wholly,  we  believe, 
in  the  delivery  of  an  address,  a duty  which  in  recent  years, 
at  various  universities,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Professor 
Huxley,  and  Lord  Beaconskield,  with  other  noted  men, 
have  discharged  amid  general  attention  and  applause.  It 
is  a task  in  which  Mr.  Lowell  is  not  likely  to  fail. 


THE  PARDON  OF  MASON. 

The  pardon  of  Mason,  the  soldier  who  fired  at  Guiteau, 
whom  he  was  guarding,  is  doubtless  judicious,  and  will  bo 
generally  approved.  The  President  wisely  refused  to  listen 
to  the  earnest  appeal  for  remission  of  the  sentence  which 
was  made  to  him  at  the  time,  because  he  felt,  undoubtedly, 
with  other  intelligent  men,  how  great  an  offense  Mason 
had  committed— an  offense  greater,  under  the  circmnstance.s, 
than  if  it  had  been  committed  by  any  other  man. 

For  the  time,  while  he  was  gn.ardiiig  Guitkau,  Mason 
had  in  his  keeping  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  That 
honor  required  tliat  the  a.ssassin  should  have  a judicial 
trial,  and  be  safely  guarded  from  mobs  and  individual 
avengers  while  the  trial  proceeded.  It  was  the  very  fact 
that  the  government  bad  intrusted  Oi  itf.au  to  Ma.son  for 
this  protection  which  gave  Ma.son  the  opportunity  to  try 
to  shoot  him. 

The  otiense  was  great,  but  it  was  largely  condoned  by 
public  feeling,  and  the  punishment  has  been  a<lequate. 
There  will  be  uo  censure  of  the  release,  and  there  can  be  no 
sentimental  treatment  of  Mason  as  a martyr.  Tbe  claims 
of  law  and  justice  have  been  satisfied,  ami  the  pardon  is  the 
exercise  of  a wise  clemency. 


REVOLUTIONARY  MEMORIALS. 

The  close  of  tbe  Revolutionary  centennial  season  finds, 
as  the  fruit  of  tbe  long  attention  of  the  country,  a dispo- 
sition to  promote  the  erection  of  memorials  both  of  men 
and  events,  and  especially  of  battle-fields.  Congress  has 
made  specific  grants  of  money  upon  certain  conditions  to 
certain  memorial  enterprises,  as  at  Newburgh,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society  has  urged  strongly  the  claims 
of  Valley  Forge  to  such  aid  and  remembrance. 

There  is  no  spot  whose  name  is  more  grimly  familiar  in 
the  Revolutionary  story  tb.an  Valley  Forge,  and  nowhere 
could  the  stern  sacrifice  of  the  patriot  soldiers  be  more  fitly 
recalled.  The  Valley  Forgo  Centennial  Association  proposes 
to  urge  the  passage  of  a general  bill,  which  has  been  al- 
ready introduced  in  Congress,  providing  for  a conditional 
grant.  It  is  a kind  of  share  project.  The  national  Trea- 
sury contributes  in  proportion  to  a sum  contributed  by  tbe 
community  in  which  lies  the  memorable  spot. 

This  condition  prevents  any  serious  draft  upon  the  Trea- 
sury, while  the  contributiou  by  the  community  is  evidence 
of  a warmth  of  local  interest,  which  the  country  may  wise- 
ly recognize  and  make  effective.  Such  appropriations  are 
made  undoubtedly  to  gratify  sentiment.  But  as  there  is  no 
nobler  sentiment  than  that  of  patriotism,  nor  any  more  sure 
to  promote  a wise  and  lofty  public  spirit,  the  question  is 
whether  grants  for  such  purposes  are  not  grants  for  most 


desirable  pablic  uses.  A Revolutionary  battle  was  of  no 
limited  significance.  It  w’as  part  of  a great  united  move- 
ment, and  its  results  are  common  and  not  local.  There  is 
no  reason  that  the  entire  cost  of  a memorial  to  designate 
and  honor  it  should  be  thrown  upon  the  neighborhood,  and 
a wisely  guarded  bill  of  the  kind  that  w’c  have  mentioned 
we  believe  would  receive  general  approval. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BLACKFAN. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Blackkan,  the  late  Superintendent  of 
Foreign  Mails  in  the  Post-office  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, was  an  original  member  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Grant.  His  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  situation  and  needs  of  the  postal  service, 
his  clear  mind  and  admirable  judgment,  made  him  one  of 
the  best  of  counsellors,  and  his  name  attached  to  the  first 
report  and  scheme  was  a guarantee  of  their  practicability 
and  value  which  experience  has  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Blackfan  was  a man  of  singular  modesty  and  of  gen- 
tle urbanity  of  manner,  which  greatly  endeared  him  to  all 
his  friends  and  associates,  and  bis  long  and  upright  official 
career,  bis  uuusnal  experience  in  tbe  service,  and  bis  ability 
to  tom  it  to  account,  made  him  a model  pablic  officer. 

His  tranquil  life  passed  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  du- 
ties which  bring  no  4dat,  and  like  a war-worn  veteran — 
although  not  an  old  man — he  died  at  his  post.  He  was 
himself  a signal  illustration  of  tbe  excellence  of  the  re- 
formed methods  in  the  civil  service  of  which  he  was  an  un- 
wavering advocate,  and  the  lionest  and  capable  officer,  the 
unassuming,  friendly,  and  cordial  companion,  will  be  ten- 
derly remembered. 


MANNERS  UPON  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC. 

There  has  been  much  serions  comment  upon  the  persons, 
mainly  Englishmen,  who  were  said  to  have  behaved  dis- 
courteously npon  the  famous  Northern  Pacific  trip  during 
the  Slimmer,  and,  notwithstanding  the  positive  and  appar- 
ently peculiarly  well-informed  denials  and  corrections  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  elsewhere,  tbe  tale  has  been  re- 
peated until,  as  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  says,  it  has  become 
accepted  as  a fact,  and  still  holds  its  conrse  tbrongh  the 
newspapers. 

The  Sentinel  again,  and  very  clearly  and  conclusively,  ex- 
plains that  the  story  has  arisen  from  two  sources:  one,  the 
probable  confusion  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  trip  of  Mr. 
Hatch,  which  apparently  did  encounter  some  social  mis- 
haps, with  the  Northern  Pacific  excursion  ; and  the  other  a 
mistake  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  who  supposed  that  “ a pri- 
vate car”  meant  a car  exclusively  for  himself  and  family — 
an  error,  however,  which  was  promptly  corrected,  and  the 
correction  perfectly  understood  by  him;  and  the  intrusion 
of  an  Englishman  who  came  upon  the  ticket  of  another  in- 
vited guest,  and  his  sons,  who  thrust  themselves  upon  the 
party  without  permission,  all  of  whom  were  dismissed  from 
the  excursion.  This  was  a conlrcfcmp*,  but  it  does  not  in 
any  manner  justify  the  assertion  that  the  invited  guests  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  disgracefully  misbehaved  themselves. 
It  was  a trip  which  tbe  Sentinel  describes  in  words  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  express  the  general  feeling  of  the 
guests,  remarkable  in  plan,  complete  in  performance,  and 
of  unalloyed  delight  to  the  travellers. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  MATtnEw  Arnold  agrees  with  Plato,  that  a good  education 
is  not  fitted  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that  an  intel- 
ligent man  will  pursue  those  studies  which  shall  i-esult  in  his  getting 
soberness,  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  will  discard  all  the  rest. 

— Mr.  Ruskin  expresses  hi.s  conviction  that  “ nothing  much  mat- 
ters in  a nursery,  except  the  mother,  the  nurse,  and  the  air.”  Sucli 
small  things  as  warmth,  sunshine,  cleanliness,  rattles,  and  soothing- 
syrup  are  beneath  his  notice. 

— Ismail  Pa.sha,  ex  Kliedivo  of  Egypt,  explains  that  the  Egyptian 
troops  under  Hicks  Pasha  were  defeated  because,  more  than  any 
other  .soldier.s,  tliey  needed  a flag,  military  music,  and  all  the  eclat 
of  war,  and  these  they  did  not  have.  The  ex-Khedive  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  calamity. 

— If  some  genii  should  arise  to-morrow  (says  Mr.  Henry  Wat- 
ter-son)  anvl  offer  to  restore  tbe  South  its  slaves,  the  South  would 
stand  back  aghast  and  say,  “(Jet  behind  me,  Satan." 

— A newspaper  called  Truth,  published  in  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, and  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  Socialistic  doctrines,  in  its  is- 
sue for  November  17  appropriates  a chapter  from  Professor  Richard 
T.  Ei.y’s  work  on  Frencli  and  German  Socialism,  recently  published 
by  Harper  & Brother-s,  and  prints  it  in  the  form  of  an  original 
contribution,  under  the  Professor’s  own  signature.  This  may  im- 
ply appreciation  of  the  author’s  views ; but  as  it  also  conveys  the 
false  impression  tliat  he  writes  for  the  paper,  our  San  Francisco 
contemporary  should  either  change  it-s  name  or  mend  its  ways. 

— In  a recent  divorce  case  in  Ixindon  the  presiding  judge  said 
tliat  “ if  the  plaintiff’s  husband  called  her  and  her  mother  liars, 
tliat  was  a very  gross  insult,  but  it  was  no  excuse  for  her  slapping 
him  on  the  face;  and  the  fact  that  she  got  out  of  bed  and  slapped 
liiin  three  times  on  the  face  showed  that  she  was  not  afraid  of 
him.”  Tlic  question  often  arises  as  to  what  a man  should  do 
when  another  man  has  called  him  a liar,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  the  learned  judge’s  ruling  would  be  in  that  case. 

— The  new  Italian  Minister  of  Marine,  Signor  Del  Santo,  is  at 
least  as  good  a sea-dog  as  some  of  our  Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 
At  the  battle  of  Lissa,  in  1866,  he  gallantly  went  down  with  the 
frigate  Italia,  of  which  he  was  commander,  after  a brilliant  en- 
gagement, but  on  rising  to  the  surface  he  managed  to  get  hold  of 
a spar,  and  after  floating  six  hours  was  picked  up. 

—France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  together  a 
population  of  90,000,000,  of  whom  only  680,000  are  Protestants. 
In  France  alone  there  are  630,000  Protestants ; in  Belgium, 
16,000;  in  Italy,  14,000;  in  Spain,  30,000;  and  in  Portugal,  600. 
The  great  object  of  tlie  French  Protestants  during  the  present 
century  has  been  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  Catliolics,  but  tliey 
have  signally  failed  in  rescuing  from  infidelity  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  be  Christians,  but  unwilling  to  be  Romanists.  The  French 
Protestant  clergy  receive  their  salaries  from  the  national  treasury. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  eminent  of  them  is  M.  Dr  Pres- 
SKNsi,  who  has  just  been  elected  a life  member  of  the  F'rench 
Senate. 

— Disgusting  (observes  a late  writer)  as  the  sale  of  wives  may 
seem  to  be  now,  the  belief  in  its  lawful  character  has  descended 
from  very  early  ages,  when  a wife  was  actually  a chattel  bought 
for  so  many  cattle  from  her  father — as  daughters  are  still  bought 
among  tbe  Zulus — and  salable  by  her  owner  when  he  found  a suit- 


able customer.  Only  a few  days  ago,  at  the  Liverpool  assizes,  a 
woman  charged  with  bigamy  pleaded  that  her  former  husband  had 
sold  her  for  a quart  of  beer,  and  the  witnesses  who  testified  in  her 
behalf  really  seemed  to  think  that  a man  has  as  good  a right  to 
sell  his  wife  as  his  pig  or  his  bull-dog.  In  1832  a fanner  in  Eng- 
land sold  his  wife  at  auction  for  twenty  shillings  and  a Newfound- 
land dog,  and  the  authorities  made  no  objection.  In  1816  an  Eng- 
lishman sold  his  wife  for  eleven  shillings,  in  1820  for  five  shillings, 
in  1826  for  thirty  shillings,  and  in  1835  for  fifteen  pounds. 

— Sir  Staetord  Northcotk,  who  finds  time  to  vary  the  toils  of 
politics  with  the  sports  of  literature,  lias  been  reminding  a popular 
audience  that  the  best  writings  of  modem  times  are  but  reproduc- 
tions of  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  feelings,  and  the  same  spirit 
which  distinguisli  the  ancient  writers ; that  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful lines  in  Milton’s  poems  are  taken  straight  from  Theocritus; 
that  some  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  conceits  of  OMiver's 
Travels  are  copied  or  adapted  from  Lucian  ; and  that  certain  pas- 
sages in  Horace  which  describe  the  hou.se  of  a vulgar  rich  roan, 
or  the  way  in  which  a great  bore  fastened  himself  upon  the  poet 
while  he  was  out  walking,  apply  with  much  force  to  our  own  times. 

— The  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London  announces  that  when  he  goes 
to  church  he  will  not  take  out  four  horses,  nor  put  his  servants 
into  state  liveries.  To  ride  to  church  for  the  sake  of  a show  on  a 
Sunday  morning  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  one  of 
which  is,  “to  save  my  servants  on  tlie  Lord’s  day  from  all  work 
that  it  is  possible  to  avoid.” 

— A Scotch  wine-merchant  writes : “ I do  not  believe  in  drink- 
ing one  wine  during  a lifetime.  At  one  time  I drank  nothing  but 
port ; now  I seldom  touch  it,  because  my  constitution  is  changed. 

If  spared  to  live  a few  years  longer,  1 shall  probably  take  to  it 
again  as  a vitalizcr.  Any  foo<i  may  give  you  the  gout  if  it  does 
not  agree  with  you,  and  the  same  wine  that  would  produce  it  in 
one  person  would  cure  it  in  anotlier.” 

— Prince  Bismarck,  lean  and  thin,  his  face  yellow  from  jaundice, 
and  expressive  of  great  suffering,  his  gait  uneasy  and  constrained, 
seems  at  length  to  be  really  on  the  sick-list. 

— M.  Dk  Lessefs  professes  himself  ready  to  listen  to  any  com- 
plaint brought  against  himself  or  the  administration  of  tbe  Suez 
Canal  by  any  ship-owner.  “ I shall  be  glad  to  meet  such  gentle- 
men face  to  face,  because  I have  always  found  that  it  is  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a third  busybody  that  difficulties  arise,  and  that 
when  people  meet  face  to  face  such  difficulties  can  be  settled  in 
peace  and  harmony.” 

— An  English  jury  found  themselves  at  variance  respecting  the 
amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded  in  a breach-of-promise  suit. 
One  juryman  thought  that  $26,000  was  the  proper  sum ; another 
tliat  $27,600  should  be  given;  a third  that  much  less  would  do.  . 
Finally  tliey  agreed  to  add  up  the  several  sums  mentioned  by  the 
various  jurymen,  and  to  divide  tlic  gross  results  by  twelve.  This 
gave  $12,760,  which  was  accordingly  awarded  to  the  plaintiff. 

— Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowen  said  in  tlie  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Trenton,  New  Jersey : “ I am  now  about  to  retire  from  the 
railroad  to  the  legal  profe.ssion,  and  I want  to  take  a good  charac- 
ter back  with  me.  In  all  the  fifteen  years  I have  been  connected 
with  railroads  I have  never  been  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  speculation  in  the  stock  of  any  road  with  which  I was  con- 
nected.” 

— The  late  Judge  Black  used  to  say  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  clergy  to  preach  Christianity,  and  of  the  laity  to  defend  it. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Georok  Ticknor  Curtis  has  pre- 
pared for  a popular  magazine  a series  of  articles  in  defense  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  deal  specifically  with  the  theories  of  cre- 
ation and  evolution,  and  in  which  he  treats  his  readers  as  a jury, 
and  applies  to  the  subjects  tieated  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the 
principles  of  rational  belief. 

— The  interest  of  the  wealtliier  classes  in  the  project  of  the 
pedestal  for  the  Bartholdi  statue  has  certainly  been  manifested 
by  the  alacrity  with  wliich  tlie  owners  of  valuable  collections  of 
pictures  have  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  committee  of  the 
Loan  Exhibition.  These  owners  have  so  often  been  called  upon 
to  lend  their  choicest  works  of  art  that  of  late  years  the  exercise 
of  such  generosity  has  in  many  cases  been  very  wearisome.  To 
some  minds  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a favorite  oil-painting 
should  be  lent  in  charity  any  more  than  a favorite  piece  of  furni- 
ture or  a favorite  pair  of  horses. 

— Tlie  Pope  having  given  to  the  people  of  Detroit,  with  his  bless- 
ing, an  oil  painting  representing  the  betrothal  of  St.  Catherine,  the 
gift  has  been  acknowl^ged  with  “ very  sincere  and  heart-felt  thanks 
for  the  picture  so  graciously  sent.”  We  notice  with  pleasure  that 
the  work  of  establishing  in  that  city  a permanent  art  museum  is 
going  on  prosperously,  and  that  the  committee  who  have  the  mat- 
ter in  charge  announce  to  their  fellow-citizens  that  “ those  who 
wish  to  travel  on  the  same  train  should  get  aboard  at  once.” 

— Mr.  CocRTLAND  Paluer’h  Nineteenth  Century  Club  will  resume 
its  sessions  on  the  6th  of  December,  witli  a paper  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Cable,  who  reads  as  well  as  he  writes.  This  meeting  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  a series  which  promises  to  be  even  more  inter- 
esting than  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  last  winter.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  among  the  guests  of  this  literary  club  the  ladies 
are  believed  to  be  even  better  able  than  the  gentlemen  to  appre- 
ciate and  discuss  the  subjects  introduced. 

— ^The  enterprising  managers  of  the  Salmagundi  exhibition  of 
works  in  black  and  white  liave  made  some  money  this  year  by 
selling  their  lease  of  the  National  Academy  to  the  Bartholdi  ex- 
hibition committee.  Their  fine  and  unique  display  in  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Rooms  will  accordingly  be  a financial  not  less  than  an 
artistic  success,  and  for  several  years  to  come,  doubtless,  the  pub- 
lic will  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  favorable  turn  in  the  tide. 

— George  Augustus  Sala  gives  a curious  account  of  his  ances- 
try. Some  writer  inquired  whether  he  was  a Jew.  He  answers ; 

“ In  reply  to  my  esteemed  correspondent,  whose  communication  is 
evidently  of  a bona  Jide  character,  I beg  to  state  that  I have  no 
knowledge  of  ever  having  any  Jewish  ancestors.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  maternal  grcnt-grandmotln-r  was  a red  Indian.” 

— Baron  de  St.  Amend,  the  diplomatist,  has  just  published  at 
Paris  an  account  of  the  Empress  Josephine’s  first  four  years  of 
wedded  life,  under  the  title  of  La  Citoyenne  Bmapavie. 

— M.  Dk  Lbsseps  had,  after  all,  only  a second-hand  idea  when 
he  propounded  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  first  Napoleon, 
according  to  history,  is  credited  with  the  plan,  and  the  fact  is  re- 
corded in  these  words,  written  in  1797;  “In  the  course  of  the 
next  decade  I shall  sail  to  the  canal  which  is  now  cutting  across 
the  Jsthrous  of  Suez.  The  Polytechnic  School  and  Corps  of  En- 
gineers are  employed  in  devising  means  for  conveying  my  heavy 
artillery  across  the  great  desert.  Soon  shall  India  hail  us  her  d^ 
liverers,  and  tho.se  proud  islanders,  the  tyrants  of  Calcutta,  shall 
fall  before  the  heroes  of  Areola." 

— One  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  Baron  George  ton 
Bunsen’s  visit  to  Yale  (College,  immediately  liefore  his  departure 
for  Germany,  was  his  meeting  with  the  venerable  Prolsasar  of 
Latin,  Thomas  L.  Thatcher,  who  bad  been  tutor  to  the  Uiuwn 
Prince  of  Gennany  in  the  latter’s  boyhood.  In  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  Harper's  Magazine  some  time  since  aWut  tbe  family  of 
tbe  Crown  Prince,  tbe  Baron  makes-»o  mention  of  the  intevMjte^ 
fact  that  the  man  wlio  subsequently  niurriwl  tlm  daugUte^if 
Queen  Victoria  owed  his  knowledge  b"  " “ ' 

graduate.  Baron  Vo  ” 


much  chagrin,  that  while  writing  the  paj 

ignorant  of  that  which,  comudering  thvjH 
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Thins,"  “Hkaps  of  Monf.v,"  eto. 


CHAPTER  XXX.— {Continue,}.) 

I RKfTCIVE  ADTICK  KROM  HARRY  AND  .VR.  SOTHERAV. 

I RETTRSED  to  towR,  meditating  OA’or  Harry’s  advice,  wliicii 
seemed  to  be  well  meant,  and  wondering  what  Lady  Constance 
would  say  to  it  all.  I expected  to  meet  her  at  a dinner  party  tliat 
evening;  but  when  the  time  came  she  failed  to  make  her  appear- 
ance, having,  as  subsequently  transpired,  sent  an  excuse  at  the 
last  moment.  I was  not  .sorry  for  this  respite,  as  I thought  mat- 
ters might  be  more  comfortably  discussed  in  Hill  Street,  whither  I 
repaired  as  early  as  possible  on  the  following  afternoon. 

The  door  was  opened,  after  some  little  delay,  by  a young  man  in 
plain  clothes,  who  looked  as  if  I had  interrupted  him  in  the  act  of 
brushing  the  powder  out  of  his  hair.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he 
was  struggling  Avith  a smile,  as  he  said,  briskly,  “Ladyship’s  left 
town,  sir.’’ 

“ By  Jove  !’’  I ejaculatp<l,  involuntarily ; and  then  I proceeded 
to  ask  when  Lady  Constance  had  left,  and  how  soon  her  return 
might  be  looked  for. 

“Not  coming  back  at  all,  sir,’’  replied  the  ex-footman,  evidently 
much  enjoying  my  disconiliture.  “ Her  ladyship  left  yesterday 
morning  for  the  Continent.’’ 

I was  so  astounded  that  I turned,  without  another  word,  and 
should  have  walked  away,  if  I had  not  at  this  moment  become 
aware  of  the  slow  and  m.ajestic  approach  of  a well-known  white 
waistcoat.  I could  not  refii.se  myself  the  pleasure  of  watching 
Mr.  Ssotheran’s  demeanor  under  the  blow  Avhieh  was  about  to  full 
upon  him,  and  I stood  aside  as  lie  mounted  the  steps. 

He  recogni7.ed  me  with  much  affability — “ How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Maxwell? — how  do  you  do?  Wann  afternoon,  is  it  not?” — aud 
marched  on  unsuspectingly  to  receive  his  sentence  from  the  lips  of 
the  servant,  who  was  now  grinning  deliglitedly. 

For  a moment  he  was  evidently  staggered.  His  eyes  became  as 
large  and  round  as  those  of  the  First  Dog  in  the  fairy  tale  of  tlie 
Tinder-box;  his  jaw  fell, and  he  gasped  out,  “Eh? — what? — gone 
abroad?”  But  presently  he  regaineil  his  cnstoinary  phlegmatic 
calm,  and  dre»v  out  his  card-case,  merely  observing,  “ I had  an  ap- 
pointment with  Lady  Constance  for  this  afternoon.” 

“Indeed,  sir?  Dear  me,  sir !”  said  the  young  man,  upon  who.se 
manners  sudden  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  livery  seemed 
to  have  produced  a deleterious  eflfcet. 

Mr.  Sotheran  frowned  at  him  heavily.  “ I pi'csume  that  you  are 
no  longer  in  Lady  Constance’s  service,”  said  he.  “ Has  she  broken 
up  her  establishment,  pray  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  We  was  look  by  surprise,  iiaving  been  given  to  un- 
derstand as  we  should  be  wanted  for  another  month  at  least.” 

Well,  you  got  a month’s  wages,  I suppose,”  said  Mr.  isothcraii, 
shortly.  “ What  is  Lady  Constance’s  present  address  ?” 

“ Her  ladyship  didn’t  leave  no  address,  sir.” 

“Nonsense !”  returned  Mr.  Sotheran ; “ she  must  have  left  some 
address  for  her  letters.” 

The  young  man  said  he  would  inquire,  and  came  back,  after  a 
short  absence,  with  the  .somewhat  startling  information  that  letters 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  Poste  Restante,  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Sotheran  and  I walked  down  the  street  together,  community 
of  misfortune  making  us  almost  friends  for  the-  time  being. 

“ This  is  a bad  job,”  I remarked.  “ She  has  gone  to  have  a look 
at  the  war,  of  course.” 

“ No  doubt  she  has,”  agreed  my  companion.  “ Yes  ; no  doubt 
that  will  1)0  it.  It  is,  as  you  say,  an  unfortunate  freak,  and  one 
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that  niav  be  attended,  I fear,  with  considerable  risk.  Tlie  last 
aeeoiiiit.s  of  the  eliolera  are  most  niarining.  I almost  question,” 
he  continued,  speaking  rather  to  himself  than  to  me,  “ whether  I 
should  not  do  wi.dl  to  follow  her." 

“ I hope  to  goodness  you  won’t  do  that !”  I exclaimed.  And 
when  he  asked  me  why  be  should  not,  1 answered,  not  very  civilly. 
“Oil,  well,  you  might  get  the  cholera  yourself,  you  know.” 

“ I should  not  allow  myself  to  be  deterred  by  any  fears  of  that 
kind,"  said  Mr.  Sotheran. 

“ But  miglil  you  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deterred  by  fear  of 
intruiliiig  where  you  were  not  wanted?"  I suggested;  for,  not 
lieing  alile  to  go  to  t'oiistaiitiiiople  myself,  I was  unwilling  to  allow 
mv  rival  so  great  an  advantage  over  me. 

Mv  voung  friend,"  said  Mr.  Sothei-an,  not  unkindly,  “.vou  arc, 
of  course,  aware  of  the  hopes  that  I entertain  with  regard  to  Lady 
Constanee.  I Iiave  lieeii  told,  and  1 believe  that  there  is  a founda- 
tion of  truth  in  the  rumor,  that  you  yourself  have  similar  hopes. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  advise  you,  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity,  to 
dismiss  any  such  vague  notions  from  yotir  mind?  The  fact  is 
that  vou  linve  not  liie  ghost  of  a chance  against  me." 

“ ’i'ou  are  very  modest !”  cried  I,  laughing.  “ How  can  you 
possilily  tell  what  my  chance  may  be?” 

" Don’t  misunderstand  me,”  went  on  Mr.  Sotheran  ; “ I am  far 
from  asserting  that  Lady  Constance  may  not  prefer  your  society 
(o  mine.  But  when  it  comes  to  so  serious  a question  as  that  of 
marriage,  I have  advantages  over  you  which  every  man  and  woman 
of  the  world  must  at  once  see  ami  admit.  I have  i-eason  to  be- 
lieve that  Lady  (,’oustanee  does  admit  thein.” 

So  liati  I,  but  I didn’t  say  so.  I contented  myself  with  observing 
that  laidy  Constance  was  not  always  and  altogether  influenced  by 
eonsiiler.itions  of  wordly  wisdom. 

“ 1 think,  however,  tiiat  she  will  prove  to  l>e  so  in  the  present 
instance, ” Mr.  Sotheran  rejoined.  “So  far  as  I am  concerned, 
you  are  very  welcome  to  try  yotir  best  with  her;  but  I ivarn  you 
that  you  will  be  disappointiHl,’  1 have,  in  short,  made  up  my  mind 
to  siK-ceed,”  he  coneludcil,  calmly. 

“And  do  you  consider  that  an  infallible  recipe  for  siiccesB  ?”  I 
in(|uired. 

Mr.  Sotheran  paused  for  a moment  before  replying.  “ Well;  1 
have  failed  in  some  things,  like  most  men;  but  that  has  alw(\ys 
been  when  I have  attempted  a task  lieyond  my  powers.  This 
task  is  Avithiii  my  powers,  and  I have  no  fear  of  failure.  I ^mve 
1)0011  perfectly  open  with  you,  Mr.  Maxwell,”  he  added,  “ because, 
in  spite  of  the — may  1 say  juvenile  petulance  ? — with  which  you 
have  sometimes  treated  me,  I like  you,  and  because  I tliink  it  is  a 
pity  that  you  should  waste  your  time  in  the  pursuit  of  shadows. 
Believe  me,  you  will  do  very  well  without  Lady  ConsUnce  Milner. 
I will  even  go  further,  and  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion.  Lady 
Constance  is  not  good  cnougli  for  you.  1 am  by  no  means  blind 
to  her  defects,  I can  assure  you ; but  the  difference  between  us  is 
that  you  will  outgrow  your  present  fancy,  whereas  I am  too  old 
to  change.  Good-evening  to  yon,  ’fliink  over  what  I liave 
.said.” 

And  Mr.  Sotheran  turned  into  Brooks’s,  while  1 walked  on,  some- 
Avhat  nettled,  but  with  an  increased  respect  for  niy  elderly  rival. 
I soon  banished  him  and  his  warning  from  my  thonghts,  however, 
and  fell  to  Intsying  myself  with  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
Lady  Constance’s  flight.’  Debt— satiety— caprice— any  one  of  these 
might  have  siifficetl  to  send  her  off  on  her  f nivels  again,  and  it  tyns 
quite  ill  accordance  with  her  habits  to  disappear  wilbont  taking 
formal  leave  of  her  friends.  Yet  I thouglit  that  slic  might  liave 
niatle  an  exception  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  and  ns  soon  a.s  I readied 
home  I wrote  lier  a letter,  in  whidi  1 gave  pathetic  expros.sion  to 
this  sentiment.  Remembering  that  we  had  parted  almost  in  an- 
ger, I implored  her  to  forgive  me,  if  I hud  been  so  unfortunate  us 
to  incur  her  displeasure;  I begged  her  at  least  to  let  me  know 
what  her  inoveincnts  were  likely  to  be;  but,  after  considering  of 
it,  I decided  not  to  bring  forward  tlie  subject  of  my  cousin’s  resus- 
citation. Such  an  announcement  at  sudi  a time  might  lie  fatal ; 
and  if  Mr.  .Sithcruu  carried  out  his  threat  of  following  her  to  the 


Eu.st,  there  was  no  suying  what  she  might  not  be  brought  to  con- 
sent to  in  a moment  of  despondency. 

When  I had  finished  and  dispatched  my  letter,  I surprised  my- 
self whistling  in  a light-liearted  manner,  and  ask^  myself  sternly 
what  I meant  by  such  conduct.  I ought  to  have  been  weeping 
and  tearing  my  hair.  I had  Imen  deceived — more  or  less  deceived, 
at  all  events — by  my  friend  ; I had  been  deserted  by  the  oliject  of 
my  affections ; I had  been  calmly  di*fied  by  a formidable  rival ; and 
I was  about  to  be  disinherited  by  my  uncle.  Why,  then,  in  Heaven’s 
name,  should  I feel  like  a school-tioy  let  out  for  a holiday  ? 

Being  unable  to  reply  to  these  pertinent  questions,  citlier  then 
or  the  next  day,  when  the  same  unaccountable  gaycty  of  spirits 
took  possession  of  me,  I felt  drawn  toward  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  an  unprejudiced  person  upon  my  case;  and  so  it  came  almut 
that,  exactly  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disapiiointment  which  I 
had  met  tvitli  in  Hill  Street,  I was  ringing  the  door-bell  of  Mrs. 
Saville’s  house  in  Portman  Stjuare. 

Mrs.  SaA'ille,  I tvas  inform^,  had  gone  out  driving,  but  further 
inquiry  produced  the  pleasant  intelligence  that  Miss  Dennison  wa.s 
at  home  and  would  see  me.  Under  wliicli  circumstances,  I de- 
voutly liopcHi  that  Mrs.  Saville’s  drive  might  be  a prolonged  one. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

I.AnV  COS.STASCE  MAKES  A FISAL  CONTKSSION. 

It  was  an  immense  comfort  to  me  to  be  able  to  talk  openly  to 
Maud,  without  betraying  any  one’s  confidence.  I made  her  ac- 
quaintetl  with  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  my  first  meeting 
with  Harry,  tp  our  subsequent  friendship,  anti  to  my  discovery  of 
his  wife  and  child,  not  forgetting  the  episode  of  Mr.s.  Farquhar's 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  Harry’s  explanation  of  liis  conduct  upon  that 
occasion  ; and  when  I had  done,  slie  observed  that,  for  a diplumii- 
tist,  I did  not  seem  to  be  very  quick  at  distinguishing  honest  men 
from  rogues. 

T|iat  Harry  was  not  a rogue,  and  a very  clever  one  too,  she  de- 
clined to  believe.  “ The  whole  thing  is  ns  clear  as  daylight,”  she 
s!^.  “ He  has  contrived  to  get  what  he  wants  without  any  a.s- 
si^tance  from  you,  because  it  would  not  at  all  suit  liis  book  to  be 
indebted  to  your  generosity,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  he  who 
lias  traducetl  you  to  your  uncle.  Jly  only  hope  is  that  Mr.  Lo 
Marclinnl  may  be  a little  less  blind  than  you.  You  iiud  better 
leave  them  alone,  I think,  for  the  present;  there  can  be  no  use  in 
your  going  to  Thiriby  now  that  matters  Itave  reached  sucli  a pass.” 

But  althougli  Maud  scoldetl  me  more  than  was  quite  just,  and 
although  she  liad  some  searching  questions  to  put  to  me  about 
I^ady  Constance,  whoso  unexpected  departure  I was  ofJigrd  to 
mention,  I spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  so  agreeably  with  her 
tliat  I walked  away  at  last  thinking  lo  myself  that  perhaps  such 
visits  might  not  be  altogether  wise.  Upon  calmer  reflection,  liow- 
ever,  I perceived  that,  if  Maud’s  vicinity  stirred  tip  iiirmnrian  and 
regrets  within  me,  there  was  nothing  very  alanning  in  Hiat,  nor 
indeed  anything  new.  I liad  regretted  my  infidelity  to  lier  all 
along;  I should  doubtless  continue  to  regret  it  to  the  em‘ 

(lays ; l)ut  regrets  were  hardly  likely  to  change  cither  he* 

The  romance  of  my  boyhood  was  dead  and  buried— w ,, 
buried  that  .Maud  .seemed  actually  to  have  foigulien 
ever  had  any  existence.  I might  perhaps  at  one  tiwie  ii 
chance  of  winning  her  love ; but  I hitd  thrown  that  ebi 
finally  and  irrevocably.  There  remained  to  me  herfr’ 
which  I should  be  exceedingly  foolish  to  deprive 
that  1 had  not  preciselv  a plethora  of  d’  ’ ‘ 
world. 


Fortified  with  thww  em*vtetions,  I did  not 
Portman  Stiuare,  ns  I taat-invitetl  to  do 
after  that,  findtag  Mrs.  S.nville  and  her  t 
amiable,  I siHmUa  gnoiliaal  af  wy 
After  the  first  few  tlays,  Maud  and  I 
what  wa*  game  on  there, 
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than  sufficiently  talked  over ; and  indeed  the  home 
news  that  reached  us  was  of  the  most  meagre  de- 
scription. My  uncle  wrote  much  as  usual,  scarcely 
alluding  to  the  circumstance  that  his  family  cir- 
cle had  been  increased,  although  he  asked  me  to 
try  and  find  him  a Shetland  pony  of  docile  charac- 
ter, suitable  for  a child  learning  to  ride — an  order 
which  seemed  significant.  As  for  Harry,  he  did 
not  write  at  all. 

Nor  did  any  letter  reach  me  from  the  East 
Once  or  twice  I encountered  Mr.  Sotheran,  which 
was  proof  positive  that  he  had  thought  better  of 
bis  intention  to  pursue  Lady  Constance ; but  on 
these  occasions  he  only  nodded  to  mo  without 
speaking,  and  I did  not  ask  him  whether  he  had 
any  news  of  the  absentee,  feeling  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  he  had  none. 

The  London  season,  meanwhile,  was  drawing 
to  its  close.  Parliament  sat  late  that  year ; but 
the  dearth  of  entertainments,  added  to  the  alarm 
of  cholera,  drove  away  most  of  those  who  could 
leave  town  before  the  end  of  July ; and  Mrs.  Sav- 
ille  followed  the  stream,  taking  Maud  with  her. 
During  the  two  or  three  weeks  that  followed  I 
had  a great  deal  of  my  own  company,  and  very 
dull  company  I found  it.  My  anxiety  about  Lady 
Constance,  which  had  slumbered  peacef  ully  enough 
while  Maud  had  been  in  London,  woke  up  again 
and  pestered  me  day  and  night  If  I had  known 
at  all  where  to  look  for  her,  I might  have  been 
tempted  to  spend  the  month  of  leave  which  was 
all  that  an  exacting  country  would  allow  me  in 
making  a dash  for  the  seat  of  war ; but  as  there 
was  an  even  probability  of  Lady  Constance’s  be- 
ing by  that  time  fomenting  sedition  at  Warsaw, 
or  stirring  up  a clearer  conception  of  the  political 
crisis  in  the  breast  of  a philosophical  potentate  at 
Berlin,  I abandoned  the  idea  of  engaging  in  any 
such  wild-goose  chase.  Moreover,  the  path  of 
duty  plainly  led  toward  Norfolk. 

Three-quarters  of  the  month  of  August  had 
passed  slowly  away,  and  I was  in  the  act  of  pack- 
ing my  portmanteau,  one  evening,  preparatory  to 
a move  homeward  on  the  morrow,  when  a note 
was  brought  to  me,  which,  on  being  opened,  proved 
to  contain  only  the  following  laconic  command : 
“Come  and  see  me  any  time  after  eight  o’clock 
to-night  at  Claridge’s  Hotel. — C.  M.” 

Lady  Constance  had  returned,  then  L I gazed 
at  the  paper  which  bore  the  evidence  of  her  pre- 
sence in  London  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings. 
Of  course  I was  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  see- 
ing her  once  more,  and  very  glad  that  she  had  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  catch  me  before  my  depart- 
ure for  Thirlby ; but  the  thought  which  did  not 
overjoy  me  at  all  was  that  of  the  long-deferred 
statement  that  I should  have  to  make  that  even- 
ing. Still,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  Lady 
instance’s  views  might  be  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  some  comfort  that  I had  my  un- 
cle’s authority  for  assuring  her  that  no  irrevoca- 
ble settlement  had  as  yet  been  decided  upon. 

I was  at  Claridge’s  at  five  minutes  past  eight, 
and  was  shown  without  delay  into  Lady  Con- 
stance’s sitting-room,  where  I found  her  still  in 
her  travelling  dress,  answering  letters,  of  which 
a large  heap  lay  open  upon  the  table  before  her. 
She  glanced  up  as  I made  my  entrance,  but  did 
not  move  or  offer  me  her  hand.  “ Is  that  you  ?’’ 
she  said.  “ Sit  down  and  read  the  papers ; I shall 
be  ready  for  you  in  a few  minutes.” 

I was  too  familiar  with  her  peculiarities  to  re- 
sent this  cold  welcome.  I did  as  she  bade  me, 
and  for  some  little  time  there  was  silence,  except 
for  the  scratching  of  her  pen  as  she  dashed  off 
and  addressed  note  after  note,  apparently  obliv- 
ious of  my  presence.  I scrutinized  her  features, 
upon  which  the  light  of  a .shaded  lamp  fell,  and 
it  struck  me  that  her  journey  had  not  done  her 
much  good.  She  looked  paler  than  usual,  and 
more  care-worn,  and  from  time  to  time  she  press- 
ed her  hand  upon  her  temples,  as  though  her 
head  ached.  At  length  she  threw  down  her  pen, 
and  requested  me  to  ring  the  bell,  and  Antonio 
appearing  presently  in  answer  to  the  summons, 
she  handed  her  pile  of  letters  to  him,  telling  him 
to  have  them  posted.  Then  she  got  up  and  took 
a chair  nearer  to  the  one  upon  which  I was 
seated. 

“Well,”  she  began,  “did  you  think  you  had 
seen  the  last  of  me  ?” 

“ I didn’t  think  it  would  be  quite  so  bad  as  that,” 
answered  I;  “but  I have  been  feeling  very  un- 
easy about  you  lately,  I confess.  Did  you  get 
my  letter  ?” 

“ Your  letter?  Oh,  you  mean  the  one  that  j’ou 
wrote  directly  after  I started.  Yes;  it  reached 
me;  but  you  know  I never  answer  letters  unless 
I am  obliged.” 

“ Why  did  you  go  off  like  that  ?”  I asked,  re- 
proachfully. “ I don’t  think  it  was  very  kind  of 
you.” 

“Ought  I to  have  asked  your  permission  first? 
I should  have  let  you  know  that  1 was  going,  but 
I couldn’t  tell  that  you  would  allow  twenty-four 
hours  to  pass  without  coming  to  sec  me,  and  I 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  wait.  I am  not  like 
most  people,  who  grow  gradually  weary  of  their 
surroundings:  a disgu.st  for  places  seizes  upon  me 
all  of  a sudden,  and  then  I feel  that  it  is  a case 
for  immediate  departure  or  self-destruction.  You 
would  not  have  liked  to  find  me  on  the  drawing- 
room floor  in  Hill  Street  with  my  throat  cut.” 

“No;  but  you  might  have  sent  me  a line  to 
say  that  you  were  leaving,  and  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  bidding  you  good-by.  Then  at  least 
I should  have  heai-d  what  part  of  the  world  you 
were  bound  for.” 

“I  didn’t  think  of  it.  I apologize.  It  seems, 
however,  that  you  did  discover  my  destination.” 

“Only  by  chance.  I was  so  astonished  at 
hearing' of  your  departure  that  I was  going  away 
without  asking  any  more  questions,  when  Mr. 
Solh.  iau  came  up,  and,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  demanded  your  address.” 

Ah,  yes.  He  also  favored  me  with  a long  let- 


tended  to  keep  my  promise  of  visiting  some  neigh- 
bors of  his  during  the  autumn,  and  he  said  he 
should  pursue  me  to  Turkey  or  elsewhere  if  he 
did  not  receive  a speedy  reply.  So  I wrote  to 
tell  him  that  he  might  expect  me  back  in  Eng- 
land before  September.  I thought  it  unnecessary 
to  take  that  precaution  in  your  .case,  as  you  had 
not  held  out  the  same  threat.” 

“ I suppose  that  means  that  you  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  both  of  us.” 

“ I can’t  contradict  you.  There  are  times  when 
one  wants  to  be  rid  of  everybody,  one’s  self  in- 
cluded. In  a general  way,  I should  say  that  any 
one  who  was  tired  of  life  could  not  do  better 
than  go  to  Constantinople  at  the  present  time; 
but  I have  tlie  constitution  of  an  ostrich,  and  I 
suffered  from  nothing  worse  than  a prolonged  at- 
tack of  the  blues.  Then  I went  to  Varna,  and 
had  a look  at  the  allied  armies,  by  way  of  raising 
my  spirits.  They  are  dying  like  so  many  flies, 
and  though  they  talk  of  invading  the  Crimea  and 
taking  Sevastopol,  the  knowing  people  say  that  a 
peace  will  be  patched  up,  and  the  whole  expedi- 
tion will  collapse.  When  I had  seen  and  heard 
enough  horrors  to  satisfy  me  for  the  rest  of  ray 
days,  I retreated  to  Vienna ; after  which  I looked 
in  upon  my  brother  at  Franzeusbbhe — who  begged 
me  to  say  all  sorts  of  kind  things  to  you,  by-the- 
bye — and  so  I made  my  way  back  to  Loudon. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  history  of  ray  doings, 
and  it  is  your  turn  to  speak.  Have  you  made  up 
your  quarrel  with  Miss  Deunison  yet  ?” 

“I  never  had  any  quarrel  with  her,”  I an- 
swered. 

“ No  ? But  are  you  engaged  to  be  married  to 
her  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  you  need  ask  that  question,” 
said  I.  “ If  you  don’t  understand  that  I shall 
never  marry  anybody,  unless,  by  some  miracle,  it 
should  be  yourself,  I am  sorry  for  it ; but  I can 
hardly  say  or  do  anything  more  than  I have  done 
to  convince  you.” 

“She  is  a very  pretty  girl,”  observed  Lady 
Constance,  abstractedly.  “ I remember  making 
you  quite  hot  and  angry  at  the  Opera  by  some 
disparaging  remarks  about  her,  which  were  not  in 
the  least  sincere.  The  vulgar  belief  that  a plain 
woman  is  always  jealous  of  a pretty  one  is  per- 
fectly correct,  like  most  vulgar  beliefs,  whatever 
assertions  may  be  made  to  the  contrary.” 

“ You,  at  all  events,  are  not  plain,  and  need  not 
be  jealous  of  anybody,”  I remarked. 

“ Ah,”  said  Lady  Constance,  smiling,  “I  see  you 
have  realized  the  truth  of  another  vulgar  apho- 
rism, that  you  can  never  go  wrong  in  telling  a wo- 
man that  slie  is  pretty.  Stick  to  that  rule,  and 
you  will  do  well.  I presume  you  have  been  to 
see  Miss  Dennison  since  that  night?” 

“Of  course  I have,”  answered  I.  “We  are 
very  old  friends ; and  though  I was  in  love  with 
her  once,  she  never  was  at  all  in  love  with  me. 
You  don’t  mind  my  seeing  her,  do  you?” 

Lady  Constance  laughed  outright.  “ Why 
should  I mind?  The  miracle  hasn’t  occurred 
yet,  you  know.  Now  tell  me  some  more  news,  if 
you  have  any  to  tell.” 

“ I have  one  thing  to  tell  you,”  I replied,  eager 
to  acquit  myself  of  my  task,  and  have  done  with 
it ; “ but  I don’t  know  whether  it  will  interest  you. 
You  remember  the  story  of  that  cousin  of  mine 
who  was  sent  away  from  home  in  disgrace,  and 
whom  I was  in  a sort  of  way  supposed  to  replace  ? 
Well,  my  uncle  has  almost  made  np  his  mind  to 
pardon  him.  At  least  Harry  has  been  staying  at 
Tliirlby  for  some  weeks  upon  trial,  as  it  were,  and 
I believe  I may  look  upon  it  as  tolerably  certain 
now  that  I shall  never  be  one  of  the  lauded  gen- 
try of  Norfolk.” 

Lady  Constance,  who  had  up  to  this  point  been 
lying  back,  with  her  eyes  half  clo.sed,  and  had 
spoken  in  a weary,  apathetic  tone,  sat  up  in  her 
cliair  now,  and  lookcil  at  me  anxiously.  “ Do  you 
mean  to  say,”  she  asked,  “ that  you  have  been  so 
insane  as  to  put  this  man  in  yonr  place  ?” 

I explained  that  my  cousin’s  restoration  was 
due  to  no  efforts  made  by  me  on  his  behalf,  but 
simply  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a wife  and  child, 
of  whose  existence  my  uncle  bad  until  lately  been 
ignonint. 

“ A wife  and  child  !”  repeated  Lady  Constance. 
“Tliis  sounds  serious.  What  sort  of  a wife,  and 
what  sort  of  a child  ?” 

“ His  wife,”  answered  I,  “ is  a very  good  sort  of 
woman  in  her  way ; but  she  is  not  a lady,  and  I 
am  afraid  she  will  never  be  made  to  re.seinble 
one.  The  boy,  of  course,  can  be  sent  to  school 
and  formed  like  other  boys.” 

“ H’m  ! I wouldn’t  give  a five-pound  note  for 
your  chances.  Let  me  see : what  was  it  tliat  cous- 
in of  youre  did  ? Was  it  forgery  ?” 

“No;  I am  sorry  to  say  it  was  cheating  at 
cards,”  I answered.  “ But  this  happened  a good 
many  years  ago,  and — ” 

“ Ah,  I remember  now,”  interrupted  Lady  Con- 
stance. “ That  man  Chapman  told  me  the  whole 
history,  but  I did  not  attend  particularly  to  what 
he  said.  Probably  he  knew  very  little  about  it.” 

“ He  ought  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  any- 
body,” I observed.  “ I am  free  to  disclose  now 
that  his  name  is  not  Chapman,  but  Harry  Le 
Marehant.  It  was  his  own  history  that  be  told 
you.” 

Lady  Constance  started  visibly,  and  I asked 
her,  laughing,  whether  she  was  very  much  aston- 
ished. 

“I  am  indeed!”  she  said;  “I  am  astonished 
beyond  measure.  I have  always  been  told,  and  I 
have  always  believed,  that  it  takes  a sharp  man 
to  make  a fool  of  me ; but  your  gifted  cousin  has 
successfully  accomplished  that  feat.  He  mu.**!  be 
a very  finished  rascal.  I wonder,  now,  what  in- 
terest he  had  in  taking  me  in  !” 

“ I don’t  think  his  a.<suming  a false  name  was 
so  very  unnatural,”  I remarked. 

“ I was  not  thinking  about  his  name.  What  I 
should  like  to  arrive  at  is  his  motive  for  having 
urged  me  to  marry  you.” 

“If  he  did  that,” said  I,  "I  believe  it  was  out 
. of  pure  good-will.” 


“ So  I should  think  1”  returned  Lady  ConsUnce, 
sarcastically.  “ I never  did  the  wretched  crea- 
ture an  injury,”  she  went  on.  “ On  the  contrary, 
I always  paid  him  well,  and  I was  more  polite  to 
him  than  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a hundred 
would  have  been ; and  yet,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  he  intended  to  cut  you  out,  he  actually  had 
the  audacity  to  tell  me  in  so  many  words  that 
your  expectations  were  as  assured  as  anybody’s 
in  the  kingdom.” 

“ It  looks  rather  awkward,  I admit,”  said  I ; 
“but  the  explanation  is  simple  enough.  He  nev- 
er believed  that  my  uncle  would  be  induced  to 
overlook  his  offense;  and  indeed  I don’t  know 
that  be  wished  very  much  to  be  forgiven.” 

[to  JJK  00NT(MUU>.] 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  FREED- 
MEN. 

Br  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

Whktiier  the  lately  emancipated  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States  have  made  any  sensible  degree 
of  progress  since  they  obtained  tlieir  freedom  is 
a question  often  put  to  me  in  a tone  of  doubt  and 
denial.  Another  question,  equally  pertinent,  and 
even  more  momentous  in  view  of  the  history  of 
Yazoo,  Hamburg,  and  the  recent  slaughter  at 
Danville,  is  tills:  Have  the  recent  slave-holders 
made  any  sensible  degree  of  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion since  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  ? Arc 
they  more  industrious,  honest,  and  humane  than 
when  they  bought,  sold,  and  flogged  their  fellow- 
men  to  toil  for  them  without  wages  ? These  two 
questions,  like  the  two  sides  of  a horse,  should  go 
togetlier,  since  they  are  largely  dependent  upon 
each  other.  Plainly  enough  the  recent  bonds- 
men can  make  little  progress  without  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  ruling  class  among  whom 
they  live,  and  who  own  the  land  upon  which  they 
live.  Nobody  seems  to  doubt  the  progress  of  the 
masters,  but  everybody  is  curious  to  know  how 
the  freedmen  are  getting  along. 

^Vell,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  for  the  late 
slave-holders.  They  have  never  been  in  want  of 
defenders.  It  is  mine,  by  your  leave  and  mag- 
nanimity, to  speak  for  the  class  less  favored. 
The  answer  to  the  question  now  put  to  them  is 
of  vital  importance.  If  it  shall  be  found  that 
the  freedmen  are  progressive  and  improving, 
that  they  only  need  time,  patience,  and  a fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life  to  become  useful  citi- 
zens, making  the  nation  prosperous  in  peace  and 
powerful  in  war,  there  is,  I believe,  justice  and 
generosity  enough  in  the  American  people  to  sup- 
ply the  needed  conditions  of  success.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  found  to  be  non-progressive, 
worse  masters  to  themselves  than  their  old  mas- 
ters were  to  them,  that  liberty  neither  improves 
their  character  nor  condition,  they  are  sure  to  be 
treated  in  the  end  as  cumberers  of  the  ground, 
and  will  in  due  season  perish  from  the  earth. 
Civilization  is  all  love  and  tenderness  toward 
whatever  accords  and  co-operates  with  it,  but  im- 
placable, cruel,  and  remorseless  to  all  obstacles. 
It  spares  neither  forest,  mountain,  nor  ocean,  and 
it  will  not  spare  Indian,  Mongolian,  or  Ethiopian. 
All  must  go  along  with  it,  or  be  crushed  beneath 
its  swift-flying  wheels. 

Before  answering  pro  or  con  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  freedmen,  candid  men  will  see 
the  justice  of  another  inquiry,  namely,  what  these 
people  were  before  they  were  emancipated,  under 
what  conditions  they  were  emancipate,  and  what 
have  been  the  means  of  improvement  within  their 
reach  since  they  were  emancipated?  All  will  ad- 
mit that  it  would  be  manifestly  and  grossly  unfair 
to  judge  the  freedmen  without  taking  their  ante- 
cedents into  account.  They  should  be  measured, 
not  from  the  height  yet  to  be  attained,  but  from 
the  depths  from  wliich  they  have  come. 

My  relation  to  these  |)e<iple  does  not  make  me 
close  my  eyes  against  facts  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  them.  1 know  no  race  in  my  regard  but 
the  human  race.  The  same  feeling  that  led  me 
to  risk  ray  life  to  save  that  of  a white  boy  in  my 
boyhood  made  me  espouse  the  cause  of  the  slave 
as  soon  as  I was  able  to  think. 

The  question  asked  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  includes  mental,  moral,  and  material  im- 
provement. What  the  American  people  want  to 
know,  and  have  a right  to  know,  is  whether  the 
lately  enslaved  lead  better  lives  and  have  made 
for  themselves  more  comfortable  conditions  of 
existence  than  in  slavery — whether  during  these 
twenty  years  they  have  advanced,  stood  still,  or 
retrograded. 

Let  us  first  compare  their  mental  condition 
of  twenty  years  ago  with  what  it  is  at  present. 
Prior  to  emancipation  the  colored  intellect  of 
the  South  made  no  visible  sign — and  could  make 
no  sign — of  life  or  power.  It  was  suppressed  and 
shrouded  in  darkness.  Letters  were  unknown. 
The  law  made  fine  and  imprisonment  the  penalty 
for  teaching  one  of  these  sable  children  to  read. 
So  far  down  were  they  in  tlie  scale  of  intelligence 
that  they  were  deemed  by  many  incapable  of  njas- 
tering  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
Even  in  religion  nothing  more  than  oral  instruc- 
tion was  allowed  tliem.  “Servants,  obey  your 
masters,  and  be  contented  with  your  lot,”  was  the 
most  they  got  of  this,  but  of  this  they  got  abun- 
dance, both  by  arguments  from  the  pulpit  on  Sun- 
day a]id  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  lash  in  the  field  on 
Monday.  In  those  days  a colored  man  who  could 
read  was  a curiosity,  and  was  generally  set  down 
in  the  estimation  of  the  white  people  as  a dan- 
gerous character.  It  would  bo  easy  to  enlarge 
upon  this  mental  midnight  darkness,  but  I will 
leave  sometbing  to  the  reflection  of  the  iutclli- 
gent  reader. 

1 affirm  that  in  nothing  have  these  illiterate 
and  benighted  people  made  more  progress  than  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowle<lge.  There  are  now  in 
the  Southern  States,  according  to  statistics  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  colored  children  at- 


Which I trust  you  didn’t  answer.” 

“ Yes,  I did.  He  wi'hed lo  know  whether  I 


tending  schools  during  some  portion  of  the  year 
Of  course  this  is  but  a small  proportion  of  Uie 
children  there  of  school  age,  and  for  whom  there 
is  no  provision.  The  amount  of  illiteracy  is  there- 
fore  still  great  and  deplorable.  The  indispogi 
tion  inherited  from  slavery  to  allow  the  StatSto 
be  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  laboring  class- 
es  is  still  strong,  and  the  general  government 
which  had  no  hesitation  in  crossing  State  lines 
to  catch  slaves,  has  thus  far  too  much  respect  for 
the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  States  to  cross  their 
lines  to  secure  civil  rights  or  education  to  its 
citizens. 

It  may  be  adduced  as  a fair  argument  that  the 
freed  people  have  made  some  progress  hi  the 
matter  of  education,  that  now  nobody  can  be 
found  to  deny  their  capacity  for  education.  If 
any  such  could  be  found,  they  would  only  need  to 
visit  the  public  schools  here  in  Washington,  and 
witness  the  qualifications  of  the  colored  teachers 
and  the  aptitude  of  the  colored  pupils  to  hare 
their  doubts  and  denials  made  ridiculous.  Col- 
ored children,  to  the  credit  of  the  statesmen  of 
twenty  years  ago,  have  commodious  school-houses, 
competent  teachers,  and  are  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  study  that  white  children  pursue,  and 
with  almost  equal  success.  ’ 

With  respect  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  late- 
ly  enslaved  class  I am  sorry  to  speak  in  a some- 
what lower  tone.  But  the  same  rule  of  judgment 
should  be  applied  here  as  elsewhere.  They  are 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  the  legitimate 
results  of  tlieir  antecedents.  The  sense  of  right 
and  the  voice  of  conscience  had  little  chance  of 
cultivation  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
Conduct  in  that  relation  was  guided  by  force  and 
fear.  Mutual  interest  and  common  welfare  were 
excluded  from  that  relation.  Its  corner-stone  was 
composed  of  the  blood-cemented  fragments  of  the 
moral  constitution  of  human  nature.  Each  party 
to  it  found  himself  impelled  to  do  that  which  was 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  other.  They  were 
mutual  enemies  on  the  same  territory,  and  in  daily 
unfriendly  contact.  In  his  notes  on  Virginia  Mr. 
Jefferson  says,  “ The  whole  commerce  between 
master  and  slave  is  a perpetual  exercise  of  the 
most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unlimited  des- 
potism on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission 
on  tlie  other.”  In  such  a state  of  society  the 
moral  sense  was  blunted,  and  the  voice  of  con- 
science suppressed.  The  attributes  of  a manly 
character  such  as  liberty  now  demands  had  no 
chance  of  development  The  master  forced  what 
he  could  and  ail  he  could  from  the  slave,  and  the 
slave  in  turn  stole  all  he  could  from  the  master, 
his  only  restraint  being  the  fear  of  detection  and 
punishment  He  was  born  into  a society  organ- 
ized to  defraud  him  of  the  results  of  his  labor, 
and  he  naturally  enough  thought  it  no  robbery  to 
obtain  by  stealth — the  only  way  open  to  him— 
a part  of  what  was  forced  from  him  under  the 
hal'd  conditions  of  the  lash.  I do  not  pretend  to 
deny  that  there  was  ever  a generous  slave-holder 
or  honest  slave,  for  I know  the  contrary,  but  I 
equally  know  that  the  system  made  tyrants  of 
one  class  and  thieves  of  the  other. 

As  to  social  relations,  the  system  was  even 
more  destructive  and  deadly.  Its  victims  were 
herded  together  like  horses,  sheep,  and  swine, 
without  the  restraints  of  moral  instruction  or  de- 
cency. The  master  was  made  more  important 
by  every  addition  to  his  slaves.  Marriage  did  not 
exist ; the  family  was  abolished.  The  young  had 
no  reputation  to  gain,  and  the  old  had  none  to 
lose. 

Let  it  be  remembered  in  respect  to  the  morals 
of  these  people  that  streams  are  not  easily  di- 
verted from  well-worn  channels;  that  the  moral 
character  formed  under  the  conditions  thus  fee- 
bly described  is  not  easily  or  speedily  reformed. 
There  is  not  only  much  to  learn,  but  much  to  un. 
learn.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  multitude  who 
only  dropped  out  of  slavery  to  drop  into  prisons 
and  chain-gangs,  for  the  crimes  for  which  they 
are  punished  seldom  rise  higher  than  the  staling 
a pig  or  a pair  of  slioee ; but  it  is  consoling  to 
think  that  the  fact  is  not  due  to  liberty,  but  to 
slavery,  and  that  the  evil  will  disappear  as  these 
people  recede  from  the  system  in  which  they 
were  bom. 

From  what  has  been  now  stud  it  must  not 
seem  that  I have  conceded  that  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  freedmen  since  emancipation.  I do  not  id- 
mit  any  such  thing,  for  in  morals,  as  in  mra- 
tal  power,  according  to  my  knowledge,  obtain- 
ed from  many  sources  of  information,  there  is 
a visible  and  growing  improTeraent  both  as  to 
honesty  and  chastity.  What  was  once  done 
among  these  people  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
with  mirthful  boasting,  and  without  apparent 
sense  of  wrong  or  shame,  does  not  now  escape 
the  rebuke  and  reprobation  of  a large  and  grow- 
ing class  of  their  own  color.  There  is  every- 
where among  them  a dawning  recogiiition  of  the 
new  order  of  life  and  society  into  which  freedom 
has  brought  them,  and  they  are  gradually  ^jwt- 
iug  themselves  to  tlie  requirements  of  a bi^ 
civilization.  Churclies,  preachers,  teacher^  oun- 
day-schools,  night  schools,  day  schools,  eing!''? 
schools,  and  other  schools,  societies  for  ^taal 
aid,  debating  societies,  libraries,  and  liiersrj 
clubs,  lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  and  news^petS 
have  sprung  up  and  have  multiplied  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  Tliese  come  not  from  iramorsl- 
ity.  Sin  is  death  to  such  effort  They  show  sn 
upward  tendency  which  may  well  invite 
and  benevolent  effort  in  their  behalf,  and  jus" . 
Mr.  Slater  in  his  magnificent  donation  lo  the  ca'ij« 


lir  elevation. 

8 noticeable,  too,  that  the  old  camp-ineelinfi 
onal  religion  is  subsiding  among  them,  aui 
ihought  is  taking  the  pla<»  “f 
ark  time  of  slavery,  when  this  world  n 
toil,  .“tripes,  and  pain  for  tliera,  they  » 
wrought  into  paroxysms  of 
e painted  and  promi-sed  glories  of 
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other.  Of  course  some  of  them  are  still  wearing 
the  old  cast-off  theological  hats  and  coats  of  fifty 
years  ago,  but  the  young  people  who  have  learn- 
ed to  read  and  write  have  no  further  use  for  these 
old  garments.  They  now  demand  an  educated, 
chaste,  and  upright  ministry.  This  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  cost  the  old-time  preachers  many 
sighs  and  groans.  They  see  in  it  only  decline  of 
true  religious  feeling.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  evident  that  morals  and  manners  have  gained 
by  the  change,  and  will  continue  to  gain  as  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  grows  brighter  among  them. 
No  doubt  that  even  the  wild  incoherent  Sambo 
sermons  were  a help  in  time  of  slavery.  It  was 
something  to  be  told  that  their  suffering  time 
would  soon  be  over,  and  that  for  stripes  on  earth 
they  would  have  stai-s  in  heaven,  even  though 
it  was  clumsily  and  wildly  told ; but  the  rant  of 
those  days  will  not  do  for  these.  These  old-fash- 
ioned preachers  minister  to  passion,  decry  the  in- 
tellect, and  induce  contentment  in  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  and  are  hence  a hinderance  to  progress. 
The  effect  aimed  at  by  their  preaching  is  to  excite 
feeling,  and  raise  a shout — a thing  which  can  be 
as  well  done  by  an  eloquent  stump-speaker  as  by 
any  modern  Whitefield. 

Among  the  instrumentalities  which  have  been 
most  effective  in  lifting  up  these  people  to  a 
higher  plane  of  life  none  is  more  worthy  of  men- 
tion than  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
While  it  has  taken  the  church  among  the  freed- 
men,  it  has  not  forgotten  to  take  the  school-house. 
But  nearly  all  denominations.  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant,  have  rushed  into  this  vast  field,  each 
after  its  kind,  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  the 
late  slaves.  This  is  the  more  surprising  in  view 
of  the  long  years  during  which  our  churches 
could  more  easily  see  the  heathen  thousands  of 
miles  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters  than  at  home. 
But  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

I now  come  to  the  question  as  to  what  was  the 
physical  condition  of  these  people  before  eman- 
cipation ; and  in  referring  to  it  I bear  in  mind 
that  I am  speaking  to  many  of  a generation  to 
whom  slavery  is  little  more  than  a name,  and 
who  have  no  adequate  idea  of  what  that  name 
covered.  I have  had  this  class  of  readers  in 
mind  in  all  I have  said,  and  I deem  it  fortunate 
that  you  have  allowed  me  to  speak  my  word  on 
this  subject  through  your  respected  journal. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  highly  favored  house 
servants,  the  physical  condition  of  the  slaves  was 
indescribably  wretched.  A bushel  of  corn  and 
eight  pounds  of  salt  pork  per  month  were  consid- 
ered a large  allowance  for  a full-grown  man. 
The  huts  in  which  they  lived  left  them  largely 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Their 
beds  were  boards,  and  their  covering  ii  miserable 
blanket,  with  which  they  were  served  not  even 
once  a year.  Much  of  the  time  they  were  worked 
under  the  lash  in  all  weathers.  Want,  exposure, 
and  cruelty  brought  to  them  bodily  ills  and  gen- 
eral physical  deterioration  often  to  the  extent  of 
repulsive  deformity.  That  physical  well-being  is 
essential  to  physical  perfection  is  easily  demon- 
strated both  in  the  case  of  man  and  beast.  Men 
laugh  at  the  irregular  make-up  of  the  negro,  but 
forget  that  no  people,  white  or  black,  could  pre- 
serve the  finer  attributes  of  physical  manhood 
subjected  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
slavery.  The  woes  of  the  slave  mother  can  be 
read  in  the  faces  of  her  children.  Slavery  has 
twisted  their  legs,  flattened  their  feet,  and  im- 
parted a depressed  and  cowardly  aspect  to  their 
features.  Let  those  who  laugh  rather  be  ashamed 
of  the  crime  against  human  nature  which  has 
produced  the  deformity  over  which  they  make 
merry. 

Looking  at  the  freedmen  to-day,  in  that  class 
which  remains  on  the  old  plantation,  we  see  but 
little  improvement  in  food  or  raiment,  in  form  or 
feature.  Twenty  years  are  but  a speck  in  the 
life  of  a race.  Still,  even  here  there  is  improve- 
ment. Many  have  managed  to  get  a few  acres 
and  a little  home  of  their  own.  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana  colored  people  pay  taxes  on  more  than 
twenty  millions’  worth  of  property,  and  in  Geor- 

fia,  according  to  the  late  Senator  Hill,  of  that 
_ tate,  they  paid  taxes  five  years  .ago  on  six  mill- 
ions. I doubt  not  of  a showing  equally  creditable 
in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  an<l  other  of  the  old 
Slave  States.  The  manner  in  which  these  people 
were  set  free  should  never  be  overlooked.  No 
people  were  ever  emancipated  under  conditions 
more  unfavorable  for  good  results.  The  Israel- 
is had  spmils  of  the  Egyptians ; the  serfs  of  Rus- 
sia had  three  acres  of  land  given  to  each  head  of 
a family ; the  West  India  slave  was  permitted  to 
remain  upon  the  old  plantation ; but  the  American 
slave  was  turned  loose  to  the  open  sky  without 
money,  land,  or  friends,  and,  worst  of  all,  under 
the  fierce  resentment  of  those  who  owned  the  land 
from  which  he  must  obtain  his  bread.  These  in 
the  heat  of  momentary  wrath  drove  him  away ; 
and  away  he  went,  free,  but  free  only  to  want, 
hunger,  and  pain;  free  to  the  chilling  blasts  of 
winter,  free  to  starve.  Off  he  went  with  his  sick 
and  well,  young  and  old,  and  the  infant  in  arms. 
Many  died,  and  the  mortality  for  a time  caused 
the  belief  that  the  race  would  speedily  die  out. 
From  the  gallery  of  the  United  States  Senate  I 
heard  an  able  ^nator  from  the  North  answer 
Mr.  Sumner’s  plea  for  suffrage  w-iih  the  remark 
that  it  was  useless  to  legislate  for  these  people, 
since  they  were  sure  to  die  out  in  a short  time. 
But  the  old  masters  who  thus  resented  emanci- 
pation relented,  if  they  did  not  repent,  and  after 
a time  called  back  the  freedmen  to  their  old 
fields  and  quarters.  They  saw  that  they  had 
sent  away  the  hands,  but  had  left  the  mouths, 
and  that  they  still  needed  the  negro  to  work  their 
fields-— a fortunate  discovery  for  both.  Instead 
of  dying  out,  as  predicted,  the  census  tells  us 
these  people  have  increased  ten  per  cent,  faster 
than  the  native-born  white  people  of  the  South. 
In  conclusion : 

When  I consider  that  these  people  have  only 
l^n  free  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that 
this  freedom  has  more  m uaiue  than  in  fact ; 


when  I insider  the  manner  in  which  their  eman- 
cipation was  brought  about,  not  with  the  consent, 
but  against  the  consent,  of  the  masters ; when  I 
consider  the  fact  that  it  was  born  of  blood  boil- 
ing over  on  the  battle-field,  the  wounded  pride 
and  sullen  determination  it  left  in  the  old  master 
class  smarting  under  defeat,  and  the  many  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
these  people — I am  far  from  discouraged  or  dis- 
satisfied. On  the  contrary,  I see  the  colored  peo- 
ple steadily  rising,  and  I believe  they  will  ulti- 
mately fully  justify  all  the  endeavors  made  in 
their  behalf,  and  fulfill  the  highest  hopes  of  their 
friends. 


WASHINGTON  IN  WALL  STREET. 

The  rain-storm  which  fell  upon  New  York 
upon  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  last  day 
on  which  a foreign  soldiery  trod  its  streets  was 
a serious  public  misfortune.  W^e  have  no  knack, 
as  a rule,  at  making  pageants.  But  the  pageant 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  centennial  Evacuation- 
day  was  arranged,  and  would  have  been  carried 
out,  with  a liberality  and  comprehensiveness,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  a measure  and  decorum, 
that  would  have  impressed  the  importance  of  the 
event  celebrated  upon  every  man  and  woman, 
native  bom  or  foreign  bora,  in  this  great  and  di- 
verse capital.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a detail  of  the  programme  nor  of  its  execution, 
so  far  as  it  was  executed,  from  the  formal  “ex- 
ercises” of  the  day  to  the  least  pretending  deeora- 
tion  of  a dwelling  or  a shop  front,  to  which  just 
exception  could  be  taken. 

And  even  the  chill  November  rain  could  not 
deprive  the  ceremonies  of  their  greatest  and  best 
impressiveness — that  which  came  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  celebration  was  spontaneous  and 
popular.  Those  who,  with  Emebson,  “ have  not 
the  smallest  interest  in  any  holiday  except  as  it 
celebrates  real  and  not  pretended  joy,”  must  have 
been  cheered  to  see  the  univei-sal  glow  of  patriot- 
ism that  many  waters  could  not  put  out.  An  oc- 
casion which  a-ssembled  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governors  of  seven  States 
of  the  old  thirteen  would  have  been  memorable 
in  any  event ; but  it  was  not  the  oflicial  but  the 
unofiicial  celebration  which  was  most  memora- 
ble, the  tens  of  thousands  standing  their  ground 
doggedly  to  see  the  great  procession — of  more 
than  20,000  men,  it  was  reckoned — pass  by,  that 
they  might  not  miss  the  memory  of  the  centen- 
nial celebration  so  soon  to  become  legendary  with 
the  event  it  celebrates. 

It  was  a fortunate  thought  that  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  Washington  should  be  the  cul- 
minating event  of  the  celebration,  while  the 
bronze  colossus  remains  as  a durable  memorial 
of  the  day,  “and  bids  the  distant  generations 
hail.”  But,  as  the  readers  of  Mr.  Cdrtis’s  oration 
already  know,  the  event  which  the  statue  specif- 
ically commemorates  is  the  inauguration  of  \V  ash- 
iNGTON  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
within  a few  feet  of  the  station  of  this  effigy, 
April  30, 1789.  It  is  not  the  sworded  Command- 
cr-in-Chief  of  the  (’ontinental  forces,  but  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  fasces 
of  mugisti-acy,  whom  Mr.  Ward’s  statue  repre- 
sents. 

The  figure  is  of  bronze,  twice  the  size  of  life 
(twelve  feet  and  a half  high),  and  stands  upon  a 
marble  pedestal  level  with  the  floor  of  the  portico 
of  the  Sub-Treasury,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
broad  flight  of  marble  steps  that  gives  access  to 
the  building.  Below  and  in  front  of  the  pedestal 
is  a simple  platform  for  speakers,  in  the  pave- 
ment of  which  is  imbedded  the  veritable  slab  of 
red  sandstone  upon  which  Washington  stood 
when  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  It  was  one  of 
the  flags  in  the  flooring  of  the  balcony  of  Federal 
Hall,  the  renamed  City  Hall,  enlarged  and  deco- 
rated by  popular  subscription,  at  a cost  of  |32,000, 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  first  President  and 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution,  with  the  hope  of 
securing  the  seat  of  government  for  New  York. 
And  this  slab  was  happily  saved  when  old  Federal 
Hall  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  Greek 
temple  which  was  built  for  a Custom-house  and 
now  does  duty  as  a Sub-Treasury. 

The  placing  of  the  figure  is  very  fortunate,  and 
the  statue  justifies  its  eonspicuousnessand  its  size. 
The  only  faults  found  with  it  have  been  that  it 
is  too  large  and  too  glaring.  This  last  drawback 
a very  short  season  of  weathering  will  amend; 
and  it  is  not  a fault,  for  the  color  is  in  fact  un- 
usually mellow  for  brand-new  bronze.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  the  shining  expanse  of 
the  right  cheek  does  not  aggravate,  if,  indeed,  by 
throwing  the  eye  into  deeper  shadow  than  was 
meant,  it  does  not  cause,  the  unpleasant  expres- 
sion of  this  side  of  the  face  from  any  point  of 
view  to  the  southwest  of  the  statue  and  at  a 
moderate  distonce.  The  countenance,  lofty  and 
not  without  sweetness  from  any  other  point  of 
view,  is  from  this  point  of  view  “ lofty  and  sour” 
— an  expression  which  the  sculptor  can  not  have 
intended,  and  could  not  have  passed  unamended 
if  it  had  been  in  his  model,  from  which,  of  course, 
the  sheen  and  reflection  of  the  bronze  surface 
were  absent.  As  to  scale,  that  is  in  part  a ques- 
tion of  position  and  surroundings.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  scale  of  the  statue  will  often 
be  given  by  a human  figure  on  the  rostrum  be- 
neath, and  continually  by  passers  on  the  steps, 
and  that  a figure  nearly  the  size  of  life  would  be 
dwarfed  by  this  juxtaposition,  while  a more  near- 
ly normal  size  would  be  more  appropriate  in  a 
position  where  the  detachment  of  the  work  was 
secured.  But  the  question  of  scale  is  at  last  a 
question  whether  the  work  justifies  its  magnitude, 
and  for  us  this  is  what  Mr.  Ward’s  Washington 
does.  From  every  point  of  view  the  silhouette  of 
the  figure  is  admirable ; and  in  a detached  figure 
it  is  the  silhouette  that  chiefly  counts.  The  hang- 
ing cloak  is  an  excellent  device  for  securing  a 
visible  stability  and  poise,  and  the  action  is  very 
cleverly  carried  to  the  point,  and  very  decisively 


stopped  at  the  point,  at  which  animation  threat- 
ens to  become  inconsistent  with  sculptural  repose. 
One  can  take  a circuit  from  either  buttress  to 
any  point  of  view  from  which  the  whole  figure  is 
within  the  field  of  vision  without  finding  an  awk- 
wardness, without  finding  a point  of  view  at  which 
the  artist  has  not  been  beforehand  with  him. 
The  one  disappointing  view  of  the  face  wo  have 
already  noted.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  per- 
haps be  said  that  the  figure  as  well  as  the  face 
is  more  commanding  and  inspiring  when  seen 
from  the  east  (the  left)  side  than  from  the  west, 
though  this  remark  notes  a difference  merely  be- 
tween the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  of 
impressiveness,  not  between  impre-saiveness  and 
unimpressivenesa.  From  one  point  of  view,  to 
the  east,  the  statue  seems  to  hit  the  superlative 
degree  in  modern  sculpture,  so  large  and  free  and 
noble  it  looks.  From  everywhere  it  is  unmistak- 
ably a human  figure,  the  anatomy  felt  through  its 
vestments,  not  a stuffed  suit  of  bronzed  clothes, 
and  this  is  a positive  attainment  in  contemporary 
sculpture.  The  modelling  of  detail  is  everywhere 
thorough,  sometimes  exquisite.  But  what  is  most 
admirable  is  the  subordination  of  all  this  detail 
to  the  outline  and  attitude,  which  speak  from  afar, 
and  make  or  mar  a statue.  There  is  no  exploit- 
ing of  subtleties  of  treatment,  nor  of  the  technic- 
al finesse  which  misleads  so  many  clever  model- 
lers. The  treatment  is  large,  simple,  severe— in 
one  word,  sculptural,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
in  that  the  sculptor  has  accepted  what  we  may 
call  the  mythic  WaShinoton,  without  undertaking 
to  refine  upon  it  in  subtlety  of  characterization. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  lia- 
bility to  be  misunderstood,  that  subtlety  of  con- 
ception has  nothing  to  do  with  sculpture,  and  is 
inexpressible  by  sculpture  which  is  sculpture.  Of 
the  statues  in  New  York  that  are  worth  talking 
about  at  all,  more  than  one  is  subtler  than  Mr. 
Ward’s  Washington.  This  one  is  more  charac- 
teristic, and  tliat  one  more  intimately  expressive, 
more  than  one  is  more  picturesque,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  that  any  other  is  equally  statuesque. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Washington  should  have 
been  commemorated  by  an  effigy  worthy  of  the 
duration  that  seems  assured  to  this.  It  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  that  Wall  Street  should  have  a 
lasting  reminder  in  a noble  work  of  sculpture,  as 
it  had  already  in  a noble  work  of  architecture, 
that  a man’s  life  really  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesses. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

The  La  Crosse  Chronicle  notes  appreciatively 
the  presence  in  that  town  of  the  Hon.  Nathan 
Myrick,  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  the  first  settler  upon 
that  spot  on  the  prairie  which  is  now  occupied 
by  La  Crosse.  Mr.  Myrick  left  Pi-airie  du  Ciiien 
in  a keel-boat  on  November  4,  1811,  and  arrived 
at  La  Crosse  Prairie  on  November  9.  It  was 
forty-two  years  later  to  a day  that  the  Chronicle 
noticed  Mr.  Myrick  looking  around  with  pride 
upon  a city  of  20,000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Myrick 
is  a vigorous  man,  and  one  would  not  believe,  to 
look  at  him,  that  he  was  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  left  his  keel-boat  and  built  on  the  prai- 
rie the  shanty  that  grew  into  the  present  city  of 
La  Crosse. 

An  account  of  a “lynching”  in  Russelville, 
Kentucky,  closes  with  the  assurance,  “ The  mob 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  of  the  best  citi- 
zens.” It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  hanging  took 
off  nobody  more  valuable  than  one,  perhaps,  of 
the  second-best  citizens. 

A red -skinned  urchin  of  the  Western  wilds 
abandoned  the  religion  of  his  fathers  for  that  of 
the  pale-faced  missionaries,  and  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  educated  at  Eton.  In  an  unfortu- 
nate moment  of  displeasure  a tutor  soundly  birch- 
ed the  youngster.  Shortly  afterward  the  tutor 
was  mysteriously  scalped,  and  the  red -skinned 
student  was  seen  at  Eton  no  more.  The  young 
American  who  thus  distinguished 
himself  by  carrying  away  what  no 
other  student  had  ever  acquired  at 
Eton  was  none  other  than  Sitting 
Bull.  All  American  journals  using 
this  information  are  indebted  to  the 
Paris  Figaro,  whose  intimate  know- 
ledge of  persons  and  things  in  this 
country  has  on  countless  occasions 
helped  out  the  American  press. 

A person  who  describes  himself 
as  “ a gentleman  on  the  wrong  side 
of  middle  life,  with  a family  at 
home,”  writes  to  the  PaU  Mall  Qa~ 
utte  of  his  purchase  of  a stamp  in 
an  English  ]>osU>ffice  where  young 
women  clerks  are  employed.  Two 
girls  were  behind  the  counter  when 
he  asked  for  his  “ Queen’s  head,” 
and  though  they  heard  his  request, 
he  avers,  they  continued  the  con- 
vei-sation  which  engaged  them. 

“And  did  he  kiss  you*”  one  of 
them  asked,  while  he  waited.  The 
other  assured  her  that  “ he”  did ; 
and  this  important  point  being  set- 
tled, one  of  the  girls  condescended 
to  hear  the  waiting  man’s  repeated 
request. 

Locomotive  No.  20  on  the  De- 
troit, Lansing,  and  Northern  road 
is  known  as  the  haunted  engine. 

Several  persons  have  been  killed 
under  the  wheels  on  one  side  of 
the  locomotive,  and  the  men  who 
are  employed  about  it  aver  that 
when  the  engine  is  running  it 
gives  out  a sound  on  that  side  like 
the  moaning  of  a human  being  in 
distress.  It  has  been  thuruughly 


oiled,  but  the  mysterious  sound  can  not  lie  stopped. 
Several  persons  who  claim  to  have  been  near  sup- 
port the  engineer  in  the  assertion  that  recently, 
while  No.  20  was  standing  on  the  track,  and  no 
one  was  touching  the  bell-rope,  the  bell  began 
ringing,  and  continued  for  several  seconds.  There 
was  an  “ unlucky  engine”  on  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land roads  a few  years  ago,  which  at  last  came  to 
be  regarded  as  haunted. 

If  we  may  believe  the  cable  report  that  Queen 
Victoria  weighs  two  hundred  pounds,  and  is  get- 
ting comfortably  fatter  every  day,  the  disturb- 
ance  caused  to  her  by  the  news  that  the  Irish 
societies  had  invited  O’Donovan  Rossa  to  walk 
in  the  Evacuation-day  parade  must  have  been 
very  slight.  O’Donovan  said,  when  he  received 
his  invitation,  “ I chuckle  to  think  what  the  Queen 
will  say  when  she  hears  of  it.”  It  does  not  trans- 
pire tliat  she  said  anything.  Perhaps  the  news 
was  kept  from  her.  The  patriot  can  not  in  de- 
cency find  fault  if  it  was.  He  had  his  chuckle; 
she  retains  her  peace  of  mind.  The  balance  is 
preserved. 

The  utility  of  the  telephone  is  illustrated  in 
some  new  way  every  few  days.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt, 
Jun.,  of  Utica,  arose  the  other  morning  to  find 
that  his  house  had  been  ransacked  by  burglars. 
The  dispatch  says  further,  “ Mr.  Hunt’s  wardrobe 
was  so  depleted  that  he  had  to  telephone  for  a 
suit  of  clothes.”  Now  if  Mr.  Hunt  had  been 
robbed  a few  years  earlier,  or  the  telephone  had 
been  invented  a few  years  later,  his  dilemma 
would  have  called  for  mure  than  a casual  men- 
tion. 

A Texas  paper  threatens  to  print  the  names 
of  its  delinquent  subscribers.  “ Better  stick  to 
the  old  plan  of  printing  the  names  of  those  who 
pay,”  says  a neighbor ; “ it  is  easier.” 

Within  a comparatively  brief  period  two  resi- 
dents of  Louisville  have  died  of  strains  suffer- 
ed while  acting  as  pall -bearers.  It  is  believed 
that  this  fact  moved  Professor  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  of  that  city,  a well-known  scientific  man, 
to  request  in  his  will  that  none  of  his  friends  be 
asked  to  be  bearers  of  his  coffin,  and  to  direct 
that  six  strong  men  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Upon  his  death  six  muscular  students  in 
a theological  seminary  volunteered  to  be  pall- 
bearers ; but  their  services  were  not  accepted, 
and  nine  robust  laborers  were  procured  in  a mar- 
ble yard,  who,  still  wearing  their  blouses,  went  to 
the  funeral  and  bore  the  coffin. 

It  is  announced  that  there  is  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  coming  winter  a Russian  lady 
of  remarkable  beauty,  who  “speaks  English  per- 
fectly.”  Her  acquired  accomplishment  will  he 
less  likely  than  her  natural  gift  to  provoke  jea- 
lousy. 

An  item  in  the  local  column  of  a Western 
newspaper  notices : “William  Lechleidner  invites 
his  friends  to  call  at  his  place,  corner  of  Vine 
and  Third  streets,  and  enjoy  a choice  pork-and- 
bean  lunch  all  day  Saturday.”  That  seems  a 
long  time  to  devote  to  a lunch  of  such  a substan- 
tial character,  but  of  course  there  is  no  deep- 
seated  objection  to  the  whole-souled  pursuit  of 
any  innocent  recreation.  The  manner  ih  which 
Mr.  Lechleidner’s  pork  and  beans  were  eaten  all 
day  Saturday  in  response  to  this  invitation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  item,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  same  newspaper : “ The  ladies  of  the 
Episcopal  church  met  with  Mrs.  J.  J.  French  yes- 
terday. In  the  evening  a number  of  young  gen- 
tlemen were  invited  in  to  tea,  and  partook  of  the 
boundless  hospitality  of  the  ladies  with  a very 
easy  and  natural  grace.”  When  any  man  eats 
pork  and  beans  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
a Saturday’s  sun,  or  through  the  fullness  of  any 
other  day,  it  were  interesting  and  commendable 
to  have  the  grace  wherewith  he  does  so  of  the 
sort  herein  specified. 
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BROOKLYN  TOWER  OF  THE  BRIDGE.— Drawx  by  Cuaklks  Gkauau. 
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A SWEET  FAREWELL. 

Tb«  enowy  blusmins  of  the  clcnintitf 
Linger  the  last  of  all  the  frugraiit  flowers, 
Bringing  remembrance  of  the  eummefB  blias. 

And  softly  blessing  autumn’s  misty  hours. 

And  as — the  winter  being  almost  here — 

They  fade  and  die,  they  sweet  and  sweeter  grow. 
Like  some  fair  spirits  that  become  more  dear 
Nearing  the  time  when  iliey  from  earth  must  go. 


A NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 


It  had  been  a bright  and  bitterly  cold  day. 
Toward  sunset,  however,  clouds  gathered,  and  the 
wind,  which  grew  every  hour  raore  intense  in  its 
ice-like  chill,  soon  spread  these  clouds  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  sky,  and  banished  the  bright- 
ness which  had  made  the  cold  seem  more  en- 
durable. 

A lad  about  twelve  years  old  was  standing  on 
the  ridge  that  crested  one  side  of  a steep  valley. 
He  drew  up  the  fur  collar  of  his  coat  about  his 
ears  and  pulled  his  fur  cap  down  over  his  face 
before  he  began  to  descend  to  tlie  river,  which 
almost  circled  the  town  of  Freitenbcrg,  standing 
on  tl>e  heights  opposite. 

Behind  him  the  sun  was  still  shining  in  fitful 
splendor.  Ten  minute.s  ago,  before  the  clouds 
spread  over  its  brightness,  the  old  town,  with  its 
walls  and  numerous  gate  towers,  had  been  bathed 
in  gold.  Now  tliis  had  changed  to  a deep  gray, 
except  for  the  gilded  vanes  of  the  Rathhnus  and 
those  of  the  twin  cliurch  spires,  and  against  this 
massive  background  carts  and  horses  and  figures 
hurrying  out  of  the  city  by  the  Rogen-Thor  show'- 
ed  with  startling  distinctness.  Wliile  the  boy  on 
the  opposite  liill  gazed  at  the  multitude  which 
came  thronging  out  of  tlie  gate  he  saw  that  they 
all  took  the  same  road — that  which  le<l  down  the 
steep  cliff  to  the  one-arch  bridge,  and  so  on  to 
the  road  below  where  he  stood. 

“ What  can  have  happened  ?”  he  said  to  him- 
self ; “ it  is  not  quite  a week  since  I went  away 
from  Freitenbcrg.” 

The  way  took  him  out  of  the  open  field  where 
he  had  been  standing  to  a wood  on  the  side  of 
the  steep  descent ; river  and  road  were  alike  hid- 
den from  view  by  tlie  close-growing  tree  stems, 
and  he  hurried  on,  eager  to  learn  what  all  this 
concourse  meant. 

“ There  is  no  fair  till  Easter,”  he  thought ; “ it 
is  not  even  market-day.” 

Then  he  smiled,  for  he  well  knew  that  market- 
day  never  brought  such  a throng  of  people  into 
Freitenljcig. 

Long  before  he  left  the  wood  his  ears  told  him 
that  the  crowd  was  passing  along  the  road  below, 
and  when  he  at  last  reached  the  gate  leading  into 
this,  he  saw  with  increased  wonder  that  the  hur- 
rying people  were  not  strangers,  but  fellow  towns- 
men and  townswomen. 

He  looked  first  at  one  face,  then  at  another,  of 
those  who  were  hurrying  by,  and  tliere  was  the 
same  look  on  every  face — a look  of  terror. 

“ Hullo,  Heinrich !”  he  called  out ; “ what  is 
the  matter,  and  where  arc  you  all  going?” 

The  roan,  a big  brawny-limbed  smith,  shpok 
his  bead,  and  pointed  to  tlie  cart  beside  which  he 
walked.  In  it  were  his  wife,  two  cliildren,  and  a 
heap  of  household  goods  that  seemed  to  have 
been  flung  into  the  cart  at  random. 

Franz  Horher  turned  to  walk  he.side  the  smith. 
“ No  time  for  words,  my  lad.  Have  you  not  heard 
the  French  are  mardiing  on  Freitenbcrg?  They 
will  be  here  to-iiiglit.  Get  in,  if  you  will.” 

The  woman  in  the  cart  began  to  sob.  “The 
French  are  butchers;  if  they  catch  ns  they  will 
kill  us,”  she  cried,  and  she  hugged  her  little  ones 
closely. 

“ Thank  you,  Heinrich,”  the  boy  said ; “ I must 
go  home  at  once  to  see  after  my  grandmother.” 

“ Lorenz  Inchoflf  will  see  to  lier,”  the  smith 
answered.  “You  are  foolish  if  you  go  into 
Freitenbcrg.” 

“How  long  has  this  been  known?”  the  boy 
asked. 

“ To-day,”  said  Heinrich  briefly ; and  lie  whipped 
on  his  hoi-se. 

Franz  left  him,  and  went  rapidly  toward  the 
bridge.  Everywhere  he  saw  sullen,  sometimes 
terrified,  men  and  sobbing,  despairing  women. 
Those  he  asked  had  but  one  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions; “The  French  are  coming;  they  are  even 
now  at  die  gates  ; tliat  devil’s  crew,  the  worst  of 
all  that  came  out  of  Moscow.” 

In  spite  of  liis  excitement  the  boy  had  to  climb 
the  opposite  hill  slowly,  for  the  severe  frost  had 
made  the  steep  road  slippery.  Tlie  gate  was  so 
thronged  that  instead  of  trying  to  force  his  way 
in,  he  passed  on  along  the  road  outside  die  walls 
until  he  came  to  a smaller  gate,  a sort  of  postern, 
and  through  this  he  entered  the  town. 

Here  all  was  hurry  and  bustle,  makings  strange 
contrast  with  the  leaden-coloi  ed  sameness  of  the 
sky ; and  by  this  time  the  clouds  had  drooped  so 
low  that  they  seemed  almost  to  touch  the  high- 
peaked  roofs  of  FYeitenberg.  Under  this  cano- 
py the  red  roofs  looked  taller  than  ever,  and  ev- 
ery detail  of  carved  wooden  gable,  of  sculptured 
stone  dormer,  and  the  plaster  ornament  between 
the  multiform  and  irregularly  placed  windows 
showed  out  vividly. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  this  small  city  seemed 
made  for  princely  habitation,  Uiey  were  so  lofty 
and  Btately-looking,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
the  lower  stories  were  made  up  of  court-yards,  or 
Hofe,  as  they  were  called.  These  larger  houses 
w%re  chi^y  found  in  the  Herren-Gasse,  a broad, 
handsome  street,  with  the  Rathhaus  at  one  cor- 
; and  leading  down  to  the  small  gate  by  which 
Franz  had  come  in.  The  market-place  was  at  its 
fnrtlier  end.  in  front  of  tlie  Raihliaus,  and  Fmnz 


deserted,  he  saw  a crowd  of  people  at  the  comer 
of  the  market-place,  and  as  he  reached  it  the 
councillors  came  out,  and  one  of  them  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Ratiihaus,  and  said  a few  words 
to  the  crowd.  Then  he,  too,  hurried  away,  and 
Franz  went  back  into  the  Herren-Gasse. 

Presently  be  turned  out  of  it  into  a much  nar- 
rower street  on  the  right,  and  then  into  a curi- 
ously twisting  alley  leading  into  one  rather  wider. 
Here  some  of  the  houses  were  large,  too.  All 
had  high-pitched  gable  ends,  but  few  of  them 
had  large  Hofe,  and  the  living-rooms  were  on  the 
ground-floor.  Scarcely  two  houses  were  alike  in 
either  of  the  narrow  streets.  At  the  angle  they 
made  stood  a house  remarkable  for  the  carving 
on  the  gable  and  on  the  oriel  at  one  side.  Two 
angels  were  used  as  brackets  to  support  this  win- 
dow ; in  a niche  above  the  nail-studded  door  was 
a figure  of  Our  Lady  with  the  Holy  Child  in  her 
arms.  The  windows  were  low  and  square,  pro- 
tected by  ornamental  iron-work.  Franz  opened 
a little  door  in  the  large  carriage  gates  and  went 
into  a small  covered  court-yard.  He  stopped  and 
looked  round,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  departure 
here,  and  then  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  court-yard  was  dark,  only  lighted  by  the 
window  of  a great  stone  suircase  at  its  farther 
end.  And  on  this  murky  afternoon,  if  Franz  had 
not  known  his  way  well,  he  must  have  stumbled 
against  the  steps  leading  up  to  a door  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance ; but  ever  since  the  death  of  his 
parents,  some  years  ago,  he  had  been  reared  in 
ills  grandmother’s  old  house.  He  hurried  up  the 
steps  and  opened  the  heavy  door,  pushed  away  the 
curtain  that  screened  its  inner  side,  and  went  in. 

The  large  low  room  looked  gloomy,  but  it  felt 
warm  and  comfortable  to  the  lad,  who  had  been 
walking  so  many  miles  in  the  cold.  Dark  wool- 
len curtains  were  drawn  in  front  of  the  broad 
window.";,  and  a fire  of  logs  blazed  up  the  broad 
chimney,  showing  the  dark  projecting  oak  beams, 
and  the  white  ceiling  between  them.  The  cum- 
brous table  and  chairs  were  all  of  dark  oak ; so 
were  the  floor  and  the  walls.  This  room  was 
the  kitchen  as  well  as  the  living-room,  so,  instead 
of  a closed  stove,  the  broad  stone  hearth  was  open. 

Beside  the  hearth  an  old  woman  sat  in  a three- 
cornered  wooden  chair,  behind  her  was  a huge 
folding  black  screen  ; her  spinning-wheel  was  at 
her  side,  but  she  was  not  spinning ; her  withered 
hands  wore  folded  together  on  her  knees,  and  she 
sat  quite  still  and  silent.  When  the  door  opened, 
however,  slio  gave  a quick  glance  toward  it;  but 
when  she  saw  her  grandson  she  smiled. 

Franz  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  forehead, 
then  he  stood  beside  her  chair. 

“ Well,  my  boy,  has  your  time  passed  pleasant- 
ly ?”  she  said. 

As  tlie  fire-light  shone  on  his  fair  hair  and  sun- 
browned  face  her  smile  vanished,  for  there  was 
such  a sad  seriousness  in  his  bright  blue  eyes. 

“ What  is  it,  my  child  ?”  she  said.  “ Tell  me, 
Franz,  what  has  happened  to  you.” 

The  boy  looked  round  the  room.  “Nothing 
has  happened  to  me,  and  I left  my  uncle  well” 

“ She  will  be  here  pi-esently ; she  is  with  Gret- 
chen  upstairs.  But  what  is  the  bad  news,  my 
boy?” 

“ Every  one  is  running  out  of  Freitenbcrg,  away 
from  the  French ; they  are  going  down  the  hill 
and  across  the  bridge  like  a flock  of  frightened 
sheep.  I saw  all  the  Councillors  leaving  the  Rath- 
haus as  I came  up  tlie  Herren-Gasse.” 

She  drew  herself  up  by  grasping  the  arms  of 
her  chair,  and  sat  erect  looking  earnestly  at 
Franz. 

“ What  do  you  mean,  child  ? The  lUthe  do 
not  hold  council  at  this  time  of  day.” 

“ But,  grandmother,  don’t  you  see — ” he  began, 
impatiently  ; then,  checked  by  tlie  pale  still  face 
so  near  his  own,  he  went  on  more  quietly:  “I 
had  better  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  then  you 
will  understand.  This  is  what  I lieard  as  I came 
along  some  hours  ago — I don’t  know  how  long — 
a man  came  riding  through  tlie  Spital-Thor,  his 
horse  covered  witli  foam  and  ready  to  fall  with 
fatigue  when  it  stopped  in  front  of  the  Golden 
Hirsch;  the  man  gasped  out,  ‘The  French,  the 
French  are  coming’ ; and  then  the  Herr  Walters 
and  the  Herr  Slautchen,  who  were  standing  by, 
took  the  man  into  the  inn.” 

“ Well  ?”  said  the  grandmother. 

“ Well,  he  came  to  bring  news  of  the  French. 
Only  last  week  Lorenz  Inchoff  was  telling  how  the 
great  French  army  had  been  defeated,  and  he  said 
the  soldiers  that  were  left  would  perish  on  the 
way  from  Moscow ; but  they  are  alive,  grand- 
mother, and” — tlie  boy’s  eyes  were  round  with 
excitement — “tliat  regiment,  the  worst  of  all, 
that  calls  itself  ‘Sans  Merci,’  is  coming  here  to 
ruin  Fi-eitenberg.” 

His  grandinotlicr  did  not  speak,  but  she  clasped 
her  bauds  together  as  she  looked  up,  and  her  lips 
moved. 

“ Now  do  you  not  see  why  the  Rathe  called  a 
council?  One  man  said  all  the  gates  must  be 
closed,  and  all  the  towers  over  them  filled  with 
fighting  men.  But,  grandmother,  that  puzzled 
me,  for  we  have  no  soldiers  in  Freitenbcrg — and 
tlierc  are  two  places  in  the  walls  wliich  have 
never  been  mended,  through  wliich  soldiers  could 
get  in  directly.” 

“ I heard  a stir,”  Frau  Ilerbcr  said ; “ but  Mag- 
dalena has  been  busy  all  day  with  Gretchen ; she 

has  not  been  out,  and  we  liave  heard  no  news 

We  are  in  God’s  hands,”  she  went  on,  after  a 
pause.  “ It  would  be  impossible  to  defend  Frei- 
tenberg  without  regular  troops.” 

Franz  patted  her  shoulder.  “ You  ought  to  be 
a Bath,”  he  said — “that  is  just  what  they  de- 
cided. Louis  Werner  came  out  into  the  Herren- 
Gasse  and  told  some  of  the  people  so  as  they 
stood  there  waiting.” 

“ Is  this  ail  you  heard,  dear  child  ?” 

“ Yes,  grandmother. " 

“ It  is  very  terrible  news,”  she  said,  shudder- 
ing. “ God  help  us  I”  She  knew  that  the  treat- 
ment ghrea  to  unoffending  cUiieM  by  ywadi  eol* 


diery  was  at  that  time  burning  in  the  minds  of 
all  classes.  “Did  you  say  many  people  were 
leaving  the  town,  dear  child  ?” 

“ Every  one,  I tiiiiik.  Heinrich  the  smith  said 
the  French  would  be  here  very  soon ; they  will 
stop  the  night  here,  and  take  all  they  can  get, 
and  go  on  again  in  the  morning.  But  I shall  not 
let  tliem  rob  you,  grandmother,”  he  said,  proud- 
ly; “I  shall  bar  tlie  gates,  aud  fire  at  them  with 
my  father’s  fowling-piece.” 

She  stroked  his  hair  with  her  withered  hand. 
“You  are  a brave  boy,  Franz;  but  you  must  not 
disobey  orders ; and  if  the  Rathe  say  no  resist- 
ance is  to  be  offered,  we  must  all  submit.” 

Franz  stood  looking  at  her.  “I  saw  women 
crying  fit  to  break  their  hearts,  grandmother,  but 
you  do  not  seem  frightened.” 

“ I am  an  old  woman,  and  it  does  not  much 
matter  what  happens  to  me ; I shall  stay  quietly 
here.  But  you  and  Magdalena  may  find  a se- 
curer shelter.”  She  paused.  “ And  yet,  perhaps 
it  is  better  for  you  to  stay.  See  how  far  we  are 
from  the  main  streets ; the  French  will  keep  to 
them,  for  they  will  be  worn  out  with  cold  and 
hunger  and  fatigue.  God  can  keep  us  os  safely 
here  as  anywhere  else.” 

Franz  shook  his  head.  “ No,  no,  grandmother ; 
we  must  not  stay  here  to  be  murdered  on  our 
own  hearth.  If  you  will  not  let  me  fight,  we 
must  find  some  way  of  escape.  If  Lorenz  Ineboff 
would  let  you  stay  here,  I will  not.” 

A door  on  one  side  of  tlie  fire-place  opened, 
and  a woman  came  into  the  deeply  shadowed 
comer.  Her  black  dress  made  her  at  first  indis- 
tinct, but  as  she  advanced  a fair  young  face  with 
golden  hair  like  her  brother’s  showed  plainly. 

This  was  Franz’s  sister,  Magdalena  Herher. 
She  looked  at  the  boy's  flushed,  eager  face,  and 
then  she  saw  that  her  grandmother  was  unusual- 
ly serious. 

“Something  has  been  happening,”  she  said. 
“Tell  me  what  it  is.” 

Franz  broke  in  before  Frau  Herber  could 
speak ; “ Magdalena,  if  you  knew  some  one  was 
coming  here  to  rob  the  house,  and  perhaps  mur- 
der you,  what  should  you  do  ?” 

She  laughed.  “ To  begin  with,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  house  worth  stealing,  and  there  has  not 
been  a murder  in  Freitenbcrg  since  I can  remem- 
ber. Wiiat  has  excited  you,  Franz?  Have  you 
been  reading  fairy  tales?  You  have  not  even 
kissed  me.” 

Franz  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Of  late  be  had  grown  impatient  of  her  pla3rful 
raillery.  When  he  was  her  Franz,  and  felt  sure 
that  he  had  no  rival  in  her  affection,  then  Mag- 
dalena might  do  as  she  pleased ; but  for  some 
months  this  had  been  changed,  and  Franz  felt  se- 
cretly uneasy.  Lorenz  Inchoff,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  Freitenbcrg,  often  came 
to  tlie  house,  and  Franz  noticed  that  his  sister 
blushed  when  Lorenz  came ; besides,  his  school- 
fellows had  jeered  him,  and  had  asked  him  when 
the  wedding  was  going  to  happen. 

“ I am  not  more  excited,  as  you  call  it,  than 
Herr  Walters  is,  or  Heinrich  Tafel,  or  Louis 
Werner,  or  any  good  citizen  of  Freitenbcrg.  Ah, 
well,  laugh  away!  Graiulmotlicr  does  not  think 
it  a laughing  matter.  You  will  not  laugh  when 
the  French  soldiers  are  in  the  town : and  they 
are  on  the  road,  and  the  Town  Council  says  we  are 
to  sit  still  while  the  butchers  rob  and  murder  us.” 

Magdalena’s  ii.stially  pale  face  turned  very 
white,  while  her  eye.s  distended.  She  went  up  to 
her  grandmotlier,  and  put  her  arm  round  her. 
“ Can  this  be  true  ?”  she  said. 

Frau  Herber  bent  her  head.  “I  fear  it  is  too 
true,  my  child.  Still,  when  the  French  soldiers 
come,  they  may  not  harm  us.  They  can  not  do 
more  than  they  are  permitted  to  do.” 

She  said  the  last  words  in  a low  voice,  but 
her  grandchildren  heard  them.  The  girl’s  face 
brightened,  and  Franz  looked  a little  less  confident. 

“ Is  there  anything  to  be  done  ?”  Magdalena 
asked. 

A minute  ago  Franz  would  have  told  her  to 
pack  what  she  most  valued,  in  readiness  for  their 
flight,  but  now  be  waited  to  let  Frau  Herber 
speak. 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  she  said,  “ that  we  may  safe- 
ly stay  here ; but  if  Lorenz  Inchoff  should  come 
and  propose  to  take  you  both  away,  then  we  will 
consider  what  he  says.  Still  it  is  best  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  it  may  not  be  safe  to  go  out  late  to 
purchase  provisions,  my  dear  child.” 

“That  is  what  I mean,”  the  girl  said.  “ Come 
with  me  now,  Franz,  or  shall  I take  Gretchen  ? 
She  has  just  been  telling  me  of  something  she 
will  need  to-morrow.” 

She  went  out  of  the  room  quickly  to  fetch  her 
hood  and  cloak. 


The  gates  of  the  Inchoff  house  in  the  Herren- 
Strasse  stood  slightly  ajar,  though  not  wide  enough 
to  permit  entrance.  Any  one  who  had  peered 
into  the  opening  thus  made  would  have  seen  a 
large  covered  court-yard,  vast  enough  to  allow' 
more  than  one  carriage  to  drive  in  and  deposit 
its  occupants  at  the  foot  of  a splendid  stone  stair- 
case on  tlie  right  of  the  entrance. 

Beyond  the  firat  court  was  another,  much  long- 
er, but  narrower,  open  to  the  sky,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  two  tiers  of  galleries  supported 
on  pillars ; open  on  one  side  to  the  court.  Both 
these  inner  and  outer  Hofe  were  paved  with  round 
stones,  and  on  this  bitter  winter’s  day  these  were 
covered  with  household  articles  of  all  kinds,  wut- 
ing  to  be  packed  in  a long  narrow  cart,  to  which 
three  stout  horses  were  harnessed. 

Two  men  in  flat  cloth  caps  and  jackets,  and 
bare-headed  woman  with  full  skiru,  were  packing 
with  tlie  most  reckless  baste,  almost  throwing 
one  thing  after  another  into  hay  which  lined  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  cart,  as  if  they  were 
working  for  a wager.  Every  now  and  then  they 
■topped  to  sump  their  feet  and  rub  their 

te  the  icy  wind  into  ' 


it  was  bent  on  freezing  the  workers,  and  on  dis- 
persing  the  hay  which  lay  heaped  about,  readv  to 
pack  with. 

Above,  in  the  lowest  of  the  galleries,  stood  a 
young  man  about  twenty-five  years  old,  leanine 
over  the  carved  panelling.  He  had  a frank 
handsome  face,  and  a well-grown  figure.  At  this 
moment  lie  looked  very  impatient.  “ Be  careful 
Johann,”  he  called  out,  as  one  of  the  two  men  be! 
low  caught  up  a chased  metal  goblet  and  pitched 
it  into  the  cart.  “ As  well  leave  the  valuables 
here  for  the  French  as  damage  them  by  vour 
recklessness.  Maria,  Uke  that  out  again,  and 
see  that  it  is  carefully  ivrapped  up,  and  pla«  ev- 
erything more  gently,  if  you  can.” 

The  woman  shook  her  liead.  “ Yes,  Master  Lo- 
renz, it  is  well  said— ‘ if  you  can.’  Time  presses. 
We  don’t  know  how  soon  the  French  may  be 
here.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  the  older  man  said ; “ we  ought  to 
have  been  away  from  here  before  now.  Hans 

B says  they  are  but  three  leagues  off.  By 

now  the  Herr  Rath  and  the  Frauen  Kathinn  are 
safe  at  Almlxirn.” 

“ I believe  the  whole  town  is  leaving,”  the  young 
fellow  said  to  himself ; and  then  he  hurried  doa-n 
the  carved  staircase,  and  out  tlirougb  the  large 
double  doors  (which  had  been  unbarred  for  the 
exit  of  the  cart),  and  wont  into  the  street 
This  Herren-Gasse — so  called  because  the  finest 
houses  of  the  town  stood  in  it — was  silent  as  the 
grave.  Tliis,  indeed,  was  its  normal  sute,  for, 
except  on  market-day  or  on  the  occasion  of  anv 
public  festival,  life  and  movemeut  were  shut  in 
behind  the  great  doors  of  the  house.s ; the  grass 
grew  between  its  pointed  paving-stones.  But  this 
afternoon  tlie  street  which  crossed  it  from  the 
market-place  was  full ; a line  of  carts  and  trucks 
was  passing  along  on  its  way  to  tlie  Regen-Thor, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and  that  by 
which  the  French  soldiers,  in  full  retreat  from 
Moscow,  were  expected  to  enter.  Women  and 
children  and  household  goods  were  heaped  into 
these  vehicles,  while  men  walked  beside  them 
with  sulky,  downcast  faces,  as  if  they  were  going 
against  their  will. 

The  young  fellow  looked  at  them,  and  then  he 
went  on  quickly  up  a turning  at  the  end  of  the 
street.  This  brought  him,  as  we  know,  among 
houses  of  a different  character.  Very  soon— for 
the  twisteil  alley  was  a long  one — he  stood  be- 
fore the  quaint  old  gabled  house  with  the  carved 
oriel.  He  turned  the  handle  of  the  entrance 
door,  but  it  did  not  yield ; he  tried  again,  and 
then  lie  rang  the  long  wire  bell-pull  with  a wooden 
handle  which  hung  beside  the  gate-post.  The 
door  was  opened  by  Franz,  but  as  soon  as  Lorenz 
entered,  the  boy  bolted  and  barred  the  gates. 

Lorenz  looked  round  him  impatiently.  There 
were  no  signs  of  packing — everything  looked 
quiet  and  undisturb^.  “ Your  grandmother  hu 
not  taken  alarm,  then  ?”  he  said,  angiily ; “ nor 
Magdalena  either?”  He  went  on,  without  wait- 
ing  for  an  answer,  and  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
inner  door.  As  he  entered,  he  saw  Frau  Herber 
sitting  before  the  fire. 

Slic  gave  him  a startled  glance,  but  she  did 
not  move. 

“ Did  you  not  get  the  message  I sent  you?”  he 
said,  abruptly.  “ I hoped  to  find  you  all  ready 
to  start.  I only  waited  to  see  my  own  people 
off,  and  then  I came  round  for  you.  We  have 
not  a moment  to  lose.  Where  is  Magdalena?  I 
have  a carriage  and  two  good  horses  waiting.” 

W’hile  he  spoke  she  stretched  out  her  band, 
and  he  paused. 

“ Take  the  young  ones,  if  you  will,  Lorenz  In- 
choff ; I can  not  move.” 

“ You  need  not ; you  shall  be  carried,  and  when 
you  reach  Ahiiborn  you  will  not  know  that  you 
have  made  the  journey.” 

She  feebly  shook  her  head.  “I  have  not 
stirred  across  the  threshold  since  winter  began, 
and  to-day  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cold  is  bitter 
enough  to  freeze  one  as  one  sits  by  the  fire.  No, 
Lorenz,  I must  take  my  chance.  My  trust  is 
tliat  in  tliis  by-street  our  house  may  escape  no- 
tice, and,”  she  added,  “ God  will  watch  over  me.” 

“ If  you  stay  here,” he  said,  angrily,  “you  will 
be  butchered  by  these  Frenchmen.  I tell  you 
they  are  the  very  pick  of  devils  that  are  on  thw 
way  here — tliat  regiment  that  has  dipped  its 
name  in  blood  by  its  cruelties.  Their  creed  is 
that  tlie  old  must  be  rich,  and  that  all  means  are 
lawful  which  can  extort  money.” 

Frau  Herber  grew  a little  paler,  but  she  kept 
her  faded  blue  eyes  filed  on  his  glowing  face. 
“ Lorenz,  my  son — for  I think  you  will  be  my 
son  if  you  come  safe  out  of  these  troubles — do 
not  waste  time  with  me ; call  Magdalena  and 
Franz,  and  go  away  with  them  to  Ahnboiu  Do 
not  fear  for  me.” 

“ They  will  not  go  without  you ; I am  sure  they 
will  not.”  Then  he  bent  and  kissed  one  of  the 
withered  hands  that  lay  on  her  black  gown.  He 
was  touched  by  her  fortitude.  “Grandmother, 
forgive  me  for  urging  you,  but  is  it  not  selfish  to 
sacrifice  these  two  young  lives  ? for  they  will  not 
leave  you.” 

Her  lips  trembled,  but  sbe  did  not  answer. 
Soon,  however,  sbe  looked  serene  ^in. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “you  will  come?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  agree  with  King 
David,”  she  said,  pleasantly — “ I prefer  to  fall 
into  God’s  bands  i^her  than  into  those  of  men.  I 
stay  here  in  full  trust  that  He  will  watch  over  me ; 
and  look  you,  Lorenz,  these  men,  merciless  though 
they  be,  will  be  foot-sore  and  esbau^pen*.''; 
ing  with  cold  and  hunger.  You  “f 
pass  tiie  mgbt  here.  Believe  me,  they 
to  the  beaten  track;  they  will  need  f<^  ** 
warmth  and  shelter  from  the  icy  w^^;  they  wi 
not  come  into  the  by-ways  of  the  ’ 

‘ Perhaps  that  is  true,”  said  Lorenz, 
tainly  this  is  a by-street,  and  the  bouse  is  nw 
tall  as  some  of  the  others  are,  ba^ths  d^ 
it  noticeable.  You  will  not,  then,  think 
wUbiiBttf 
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r centuries  has  been 
•nt  the  rich  sediments 
ougli  which  it  and  its 
«ftv,  and,  depositing  them 
?d  those  great  slioals  and 
•riiKl  hadftiniost  clohed 
unmereial  door  at  the  maritime  en- 
trance to  the  richest  agrickural  district  of  our 
;™  ,h.n,.  M,.n. 
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poS  of  Tavers  of  willow  mattresses,  sbmes.  and 
^uoks  of  concrete  and  cement,  built  up  from  th 
bed  of  the  sea.  Thev  are  parallel  to  each  tither, 

wo  and  one-quarter- and  one  and  three-quarter 
SL  long  resi>ectively.and  am  des.gnetl  to  c^n- 

fine  and  guide  a portion  of  the  Mi.ssihsippi  s vo - 
uine,  eight  hundnid  feet  wide,  over  the 
shoals,  and  through  and  beyond  the  great  bar  Ij  mg 
outside  the  river’s  moutti.  This  great 
water,  when  confincl  betwe^en  the  narrow  banks  of 
the  jetties,  has  its  speed  and  scouring  pow  cr  prcab 
Iv  augmented,  so  that,  meeting  with  the  opposing 
barrier  of  the  bar,  a great  contest  iminediately 
ensued  for  supremacy.  Tlie  old  wide-spreading 
and  slower  current  was  delayed  when  it 
the  bar,  and.  as  it  paused,  its  .sediment  fell  to  the 
bottom,  thus  constantly  a.idiiig  to  the  barriers 
pushing  vearlv  into  the  Cnlf.  The  new  current, 
confined  within  tlie  jellies’  walls,  can  not  stop  to 
deposit  sediment,  but.  urged  forward  by  the  press- 
ure of  waters  beliind.  rushes  over  the  bar  and 
slioal  places,  tearing  up  the  deposits  of  centuries, 
carrying  them  and  its  o 
the  deep  (Julf  waters  bei 
deepening  eliannel  beliii 


of  the  natnral  la^ 
of  digestion  and  imtn- 
lon  of  the  fine  properties 
«r.  Bpi>s  has  provided  onr 
deJicaie'ly 

V heavy  aocU>rB  biila.  ll  « 
UBC  ui  Mch  articles  of  diet  that  a 


“By  a thorongh 
which  govern  the  o 
tion,  and  by  a carefu 

of  well  - selected 
br»>nkfai«t  tables 
which  may  Mve  i 
bv  the  judicious 
constitution  may 
eiiongb  to  resist  every  i 
of  subtle  maladies  ar 
attack  wherever  then 

wd'tb"pum  WoSd  and^a  pmt>eri‘y  nouriah^ 

^TadeTSV’^vTttJ'lS^^^  or  milk  Sold  In 
tins  only  and  lb.)  by  Orocens  lalielled  thus: 

JAMES  EPPS  ft  CO.,  HomeBopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


Jn  order  that  onr  caHtomera  may  not  be  deeeired 
the  style  of  ball  in  which  Florence  Knitting  SUk 
is  sold  is  shown  In  onr  engniviiig.  Ubaei^e  Hint  the 
brand  Florence  is  stamped  in  each  sp<K,l ; «!»,.  u,- 
Nu.  300  on  the  coarser  silk,  and  No.  COO  on  the  flner 
Imiutions  In  similar  style  are  in  the  market,  bnt 
nuder  other  iinnies.  Other  imitations  have  a larsw 
spool,  lo  hide  the  short  weight  of  silk.  ‘ 

The  Florence  Is  |K,sltively  the  onlv  silk  snltaWs 
for  kuittlng  which  will  bear  washing  without  iulnrr 
to  color  or  texiare.  ' 

Sold  liy  all  enterprising  dealem. 

Onr  latest  Bo<.k  on  knitting  (Six  6),  with  samnU 
on  Knitting  and  Etching  Sfllt,  sent  on  recelnt  S 
three  8-ceiit  stamps.  ^ * 

NONOTUCK  SILK  COMPANY. 

Fl.ORENfE,  MASS. 


STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

8«  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

standard  American  and  Siiring-back  DiaiiM  on  hand 
all  Hie  yeiir.  I.eoch’s,  K«*erbr€>ok  a,  Glllott  s. 
Perry’s,  and  Spencerian  Steel  Fens. 


Fine  Birthday,  Christmas,  and  Xew  Year’s  Cards. 

SE.ND  BOR  CATALtKil’E  AND  PRICES. 

A Great  Conflagration 

That  sweeps  away  a wlwlo  city,  starts  from  a 
flnincso  small  that  a glass  of  waUT  would  ex- 
tingiibh  it.  In  like  manner,  tho  most  painful 
and  faul  maladies  of  the  throat  and  lungs  ordi- 
narily develop  from  small  beginniutrs,  not  difll- 
cult  of  cure  if  promptly  treated  w ith  the  proper 
remedy.  But  their  progress  is  insidious  oiid 
delay  may  be  fatal.  Colds  and  couglis  lend  to 
Laryngitis,  Asthma,  Broneliltls,  Pneu- 
monia, and  Consumption.  Tlio  only  medi- 
cine certain  to  euro  every  broiicblal  and  pul- 
monary’ aflecllon  not  absolutely  incurable  is 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

During  40  years  it  has  steadily  grown  in  pop. 
ular  estimation,  and  is  now  a liousebold  reli- 
ance in  many  thous.aiids  of  families.  Parents, 
whose  lives  were  preserved  by  AVer's  Cbekrt 
Pectoral  wlien  they  were  young,  are  now  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  their  cliildren  with  It.  Leading 
physicians  extol  its  virtues  and  prescribe  it  in 
their  praoticc.  Intelligent  druggists  everywhere 
report  noteworthy  cures  effected  by  it,  within 
their  personal  knowledge. 

rREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


proved  a complete 
breast  tlie  current 


THE  LAST  COMPLETE  WOEK 

OF 

GUSTAVE  DORE. 
THE  RAVEN. 


success,  and  stately  tleel 
in  safety  where  a few  yet 
out  altogether,  or  only  a 
the  risk  <if  di.-Jasters  oi 
portable  to  conmieice. 
the  British  .steamer 
carrying  steamer  in  the 
Great  Ea*teru,  has  nassi 
ten  thousand  hales  of  ci 
cargo,  the  largest  that  e 
The  voyager  passing 
of  the  (Julf  into  the  eon  , 
jetties  looks  alHuit  for  the  eaiiso  of  the  remark- 
ablt  transition,  and  is  pointed  out  ns  the  ji’ttie.s 
two  narrow  low  strips  of  gray  wall  siretehiiig 
like  thill  ribbons  on  the  water  into  the  distant 
horizon.  A ttdl  skeleton  lookout  tower  stands 
near  one  end ; a low  wooden  .structure  with  scaf- 
foldings and  stagings  is  perched  on  the  otlier. 
Along  their  length  appear  at  varying  intervals 
queer  structures,  niy.-terioiis  seaffolds,  signal 
poles  with  swaying  pendants  and  spheres  and 
outstretched  arms,  ivliose  meaning  can  be  road 
by  the  Pass  pilots  only.  Over  the  low  lying  bar- 
riers dash  here  and  there  featherv  sprays  of  foam 
from  the  turmoil  of  ocean  outside,  while  between 
comes  down  with  a silent  and  impressive  rush  a 
portion  of  the  mighty  river. 


^''*^Khkd.  iKrBiBoC*^' 
PARTICI  LARLY  ADAPTED  FOR 


YOUNG  LADIES. 


Price*,  90  to  9 1 2 (Blond  and  Gray  extra).  When 
nil  send  your  order,  enelose  a snniplc  of  your  hair  and 
ive  your  a«l<lress  plainlv.  inrliiding  l.’outttv  and  State. 
Also,  the  most  KLKGA.N’r  Ap:S«»KT.TI  |CNT 
t SWI’I't' II from  95  to  950.  GHAV 
I.IIK  A SPKt'IALTV. 

Kewnre  of  partlc*  endeavoring  to 
ell  you  Woven  repreitentlng  lliem  to  be 
lie  'I'tiompHon  1%'Mve.  m«  I do  not  uliow 
■ly  other  Dealer  to  well  my  Kood«. 
UotHls  sent  C’.t).l).  subject  lo  examination  on  pav- 
leiii  of  Express  charges. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  26  Pull. page 
lutes  By  Gi’.stave  Dore.  Title-page  D«im 
y Llihc  1 KDDKR.  Comment  on  the  Poem 
y Edsh  xD  Ci.ARK.vrF.  Stedvan.  Folio,  Oma. 
lentnl  Cloth.  Gilt  Edges,  and  in  a neat  box 
10.IM3,  Uniform  mth  Dori't  “ Ancient  Mar- 


C.  THO.nP?<OX, 

No.  32  East  14th  Street,  NEW  FORK. 


The  publication  of  “The  Raven  " by  the  Hirpen  li 
n advent  in  American  liookmakfng.  It  is  perfect 
•ora  the  beginning  of  Mr.  8TBi.ii*s'»cbannlng“coiD. 
lent  on  the  poem"  to  the  last  engraviiig.  The  tv- 
ography  is  without  a flaw.  The  engraving  is  betaii- 
illy  dooe  by  skilled  nnUu.  VKnnBR  contribolM  a 
tie-page,  and  before  the  portals  of  the  folio  site  s 
lighty  angel  at  the  Gates  of  Death  throwing  the 
ghi  of  bis  torch  upon  the  approach,  bnt  gnirding 
ora  profane  touch  the  key  that  opens  to  the  un- 
nown  beyond — Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston. 


Universally  pro 


ihed  hy  the  Faculty. 

A laxative  and  retreshing 
F'ruit  I-oz-enee 
for  CoriKt ipation, 
bile,  ht-adaciie,  lieiuorriioids, 
cereiiral  congestion,  Ac. 
Prepared  by  E.  tJRILLON, 
Sole  I'roprietor, 
Phannacien  ue  1“  flnsse 
de  la  Fuciille  de  Pans, 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRiLLON 


In  Sheep.  Russia  «nd  Turkey  Bindint 

/mvMAMwcek 


■eomoif 

WITH  I 


WPLEHmk 


THE  HORSFORD  ALMANAC  AND  COOK-BOOK 
Mnile<l  free  on  application  to  the  Rumtord  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R.  L— (Ai/r.) 


Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  Yew  lork 
tW~  Sffit  6y  wiail,  poetaye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tA 
United  Slate*,  on  receipt  of  Ten  iMiUart, 


THE  STANDARD. 

CET  118.000  Word*, 

■ a New niop-wphlcal  DioUoiutry 
and  3000  KngTavlnixB. 

THE  Standard  in  tho  Gov’t  Printing  Office. 
* S'i.OOO  copies  in  Puldic  BcIkkjI*. 

Sale  80  to  1 of  any  other  series. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HORSES  AND  CATTI.R 
Uan  Tobiasa  Derby  Condition  Powders,  warran 
superior  lo  any  other  or  no  jeiy.  They  exi>el  woi 
and  Ixits,  allay  fever,  give  a tine'loos.-  coat,  eleanae 
urinary  organs,  increase  the  appetite,  and  add  to 


I owe  my 
Nestor  all  on 
lo  Ilcallh 
and  ^eauly 
lo  the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES." 

Testlmc 


Street,  tTl  25  cents  per  box.— [A  dr. J 


Always  acceptable  to  Pastor.  Parent, 
Teacher  ClOld  or  Friend ; for  Holiday,  Birtl 
day,  w eddinp,  or  any  other  occasion. 

‘A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.” 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter 
conmins,  is  believed  to  be  tKe  largest  voiuni 
published.  It  has  3000  more  Words  in  its  v 
cabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Diet' 
and  nearly  3 times  the  numU-r  of  Engravings.' 
G.  ftC.MERRIAM  ACO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Ma* 


From  Dresilpn,  Limoges,  Minton's,  C 
wood,  and  Royal  W orcester.  Plates  fo 
Fish,  Roast.  Dessert,  Jtc.  Also.  Cliin# 
ble.  Chamber,  and  Ornamenlul  Ware 
sortment  in  the  United  Stales,  at  it 
Hranait  Tbost  Jk  Co., 60, 52,  and  54  Mu 


owrjr  la  OpHMlni  »»4  PSa 
ni..T,  Wltl,  R^Uewr,  She 
111*  lU*  Plcton*  >•«  lUa 
>I*U  in  box  far  |«.W. 

TBinllfarltmli. 

) NASSAU  STRUT,  N.T. 


...  Of  a Bow 
ladj. 

ErupMotis, 

' biood  purifier, 
of  impurities  and 
es  the  caiixe. 

. InsfBiilly  allays 
e .Skin  and  Scalp, 


iISFlGURING  Hi 


PECK  A S.NYDER,’ 


TIIK  IMPROVED 

METALLIC  WEATHER  COTTAGE. 

A PERFEt  T BAKOMKTKB. 

The  ap)>earanre  tif  the  w-oman 
figure  iiidirat>‘s  fair  weather, 
the  man  foretells  the  oppruach 
of  storms.  A cormrt  Thermom- 
eter is  attached.  Sent  bv  mail, 
|K>sti>Mid,  on  rereitit  of  $1 .25, 
Address  E.  (JOl.DBACHKR, 
9S  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


“Brown's  BiioNOHiAt.TBor.iirR’'  are  widely  known 
as  an  admirable  r.-niedv  for  Broncldtis.  Hoarseness 
Coughs.aud  Throat  troubles.  Sold  only  i>i  boxe».-\.Adt.\ 


thebest.hilouh  t 

LIBHTNING  SEW|R 

Two  thoaawnd  stitches  • wnlMte.,  T"*® 


Rn-rmr.— White’s  Patent-Levi 
Inslrumeiu  for  the  cure  of  Herni 
springs,  so  hill  tfiil,  ia  avoided.  Ai 
power  is  oblainud  at  the  spot  win 


Truss 


perfect 
of  steel 
upward 
nI.  No 
JRT,  711 


Toilet  Rerji 
jiensahle  in 
Skin  KlemiH 


Jroadway,  N.  Y [Adc.] 


I 1 I PV  Mannfaetnrerl  only  bv  iho 
BortrbeM'p'oCo.  \Vhy 
these  corsets  have  con- 
qiiered  all  competitors. 

I Tliev  are  adjustable  over 
the  hips  by  strap  and 
buckle,  and  can  he  made  to  fit  any  form  iusumly. 
They  have  no  bones  to  tireuk  over  tlie  luj«<.  Tliey 
are  marie  with  dmilrle  seam,  and  will  not  rip.  They 
have  double  bones  ami  double  stei-ls.  Money  re- 
fuiiiiiNi  for  any  corsra  not  satisfactirry.  Br-ware  of 
imitations  and  infringemenis.  Be  sure  the  wonl 
Ddplxx  is  on  every  rons-u  The  great  popularity  of 
the  Celfbiatr-d  Du Jilex  Corset  has  lempterl  unprinei- 
pled  nianiifarturers  to  sell  worthless  imitations.  We 
shall  prosecute  ail  such  manufacturers  and  dealers 
selling  such  infringi-ments  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  For  sale  hy  all  ilealers  in  Corsets. 


PREMATURE  LOSS  OF  THE  HAIR 
May  be  entirely  prevented  bv  tlie  use  of  Bnriiet 
coidiiri.  llousekeepers  sliuuld  insist  upon  olu 
Burnett  a Flavoring  Extracts ; they  are  the  beat- 


We  contract  to  light  the  Strerds  of 
Ciiitis  and  Towns;  also,  sell  our  lan- 
terns aiul  fixtures  for  lighting  Lawns, 
Country  Rirsiilences,  Store  and  t’luirch 
Eiilrances.Siimuier-Gardetm,  Parks,  Ac. 
Onr  light  wr*  guarantee  equal  lo  coAl-gaa 
The  Cheaiieot  Liaht  in  the  World. 

THE  STAYUAKB  MGIITING  f'O., 
122  B'ater  St,,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I II.WR  a positive  cure  for  Dvsj 
free  by  mail,  eiioi^di,  lo  all  appl 
the  most  sceptical  of  its  value.  A 
gist, 81  Barclay  8t,N  Y.— [Adr.J 


C-f'-8uATNF  FnrMannfactUi 
endsPnrFashlonBooaXree.  Se 


nra^^RINTINC 

Price  from 
75  cents  to 
$150.  Ciica- 


over  I he  back  of  tlmsc 
PAPERS  TRANSFERS 
the  Pattern  to  any  fabric. 
Designs  ill  f'rswels,  Em- 
hroiderv.  Braiding,  and 
Initial  Letters. 

New  IkHtk  bound  in 
cloth,  showing  all  Brig« 
A Co.’s  Patterns,  Includ- 
iiig  over  40  new  designs, 
sent  on  receipt  of  seven 
8-eent  stamps. 

I 104  Franklin  St.,  V.  T. 

I Retailed  by  the  leading 


BRIGGS  A CO.’S 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOSAICS,  WANTKLS,  CiKATES, 

OPEN  FIREl'I.At  ES.  Ac. 

Sole  Agents  for  and  only  direct  Importers  t 

INTON’S-riCaipWlTile  Co/sTi 

T5  and  YT  Weal  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


PURDY’S  PERFECT  PEY, 

The  “EVER  READY” 

K?ld  pen  with  a fountain  holder  that 
"'rite  h to  10  hours  continuouslv. 
1 lie  ink  begins  to  flow  the  moment  the  pen  louche* 
Vhs  f “•'ttnowh  'vlth  even  regnhirltv,  until 

the  wnting  is  done”— Rev.  Alfred  Taylor.  It  la 
order,  and  to  give 

wtisfaction  on  80  days  trial,  or  the  money  will  be  ro- 

JOMW  g.  PUHPY*  104  Broadway.  Xsw  York. 

roil 


A600D  YEARLY  INCOME. 

Caxtonette  Pr«M,  88.00. 


Zephyr -Wool  Stores. 


SCRAP  PICTURES  BY  MAIL 


ar  6<>c.  (In  stampsb  200  bcautlfal  Scrap  Pktarea- 
ter  assortment,  91.  A very  choice  selection,  no 
alike,  iSijwtlidHetlon  ^ranteed. 

F.  ’wfalTINCJ,  60  hataan  SI.,  Ksw  York. 


ON  tCBNT)  HANDSOME  NEW  SET  or  CARDS. 
STAMPS.  / A.  Q.  BASSETT,  Boebeater,  M.  T. 
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KJJniwHo, 

BROADWAY, 

4th  Ave.,  9th  & 10th  Sts.,  NewiTork, 

Stiooessors  to 

A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  Car- 
pets and  Upholstery,  Suits,  Cloaks,  Mil- 
linery and  Ribbons,  Furs, Notions,  Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 
Also  the  “STAR”  brand  of  Underwear, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities,  manufact- 
ured at  our  own  Mills  in  Nottingham, 
England,  and  celebrated  for  its  finish 
and  durability. 

DRYGOODS  DELIVERED  FREE. 

ALL  DRY  GOODS  ORDERED  OF  US  (WHICH 
WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  MAR- 
KET PRICKS)  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  TO  ANY 
POST-OFFICE  OR  RAILROAD  DEPOT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  FltEK  OF  ALE.  ITIAIL 
OR  BXPUKSS  CHARGERS. 

SAMPLES,  PRICES,  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION 
FURNISHED  FREE.  


GENXnNX!  TUBS. 

We  are  exhibiting  a magnificent  assortment 
of  Fine  Furs  in  Seal  Ulsters,  Dolmans,  and 
Sacques;  Fur-lined  Garments,  with  and  without 
trimmings ; Muffs  in  great  variety ; fine  line 
Fur  Trimmings;  Carriage  and  Sleigh  Robes  in 
Black  Bear,  Natural  Beaver,  Red  Fox,  Hudson 
Bay  Wolf,  and  Japanese  Goat. 

5Jtoai)wai|  1 


For  ISSi  U an  Elegant  Book  of  iso  Page., 
3 Colored  Plate,  of  FLOWERS  and 
Veg.tabla.,  and  more  than  1000  Illn.tra- 
tlon.  of  the  choicest  Ftowers,  Plains  and 
VEGETABLE.S,  and  Directions  for 


re  will  se 
ntnaijui 

If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduet  the 
10  cents.  VICK’S  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 
IM  THE  WORLD.  The  Fixm AL  GeiDE  wiU 
tell  bow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TICK’S  Illustrated  monthly  Masrazlne, 
32  Pages,  a Colored  Piste  In  every  luinilier 
and  manv  fine  Engravings.  Price  gl.25  a 
--ar;  Five  Copies  for  tS.  Specimen  num- 
rs  sent  for  10  cents ; 3 trial  copies  23  els. 


JAMES  VICK, 

Rochcatcr,  N.  V. 


Opujor  Picture.. dJ  Ohj.- 

Colo..  Mlaer.l.,  etc  Udi.in.  ..o  n.r.unm  ever,  one  .'o 
end  or  .inu«.'njcnt.  Bv  ni.n  aj.&ii.  Wonder  e.t.eogueKRKK 

HAKBACH  ORGAMNA  CO..Phllada, Pa 


The  NoTca  Rcadliis;  Machine. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  for  it.  L.W.  Noyes, 
the  maker  of  all  kinds  of  DicttonaiT  and 
Book  Holders,  99  and  101 W.  Monroe  SL, 
Chicago,  can  stipplv  you  with  everything 
worth  having  in  the  shape  of  a Book- 
Holder.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


'IIIO  *12  a day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 

u)  / L Outfit  free.  Address  Tbdb  Sc,  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


IP 


DR.  H.  R.  KAKB; 
of  the  DeQuIncey 
low  ofier.  . Heiuedy 


D 


ORMAN’S  PRINTING  PRESSES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

Send  Stamps  for  Catalozne  and  state  size  of 
ftesB  wanted.  Address  JT  F.  W.  DORMAN.  SI 
Qb&xan  St.,  Baltikobz. 


0CC  a week  in  y 
«UD  free.  Addr« 


APOTHEOSIS. 

1883  {to  1783).  “A  hundred  years — Rest!! — Ta,  ta.” 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCEa 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  nnintahle  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  for  which  nations  should 
feel  gralefuL”— See  “Medical  Press," “Lancet,” 
“Bntisli  Medical  Jonmal,”  Ac. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Debig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  the 
Laliel.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeeiiers, Grocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  tlie  United  States 
(wholesale  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO.,9  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILPORD, 

SMITH  A VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  A 
CONDIT.  McKesson  a robbins,  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

THURBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCUIKFFEMN  A CO. 


SHOW-CARDS, 

1 ANN  STREET. 


The  most  beautiful 
Magazine  In  the 
World  for  the 
Youngeet  Readers. 

The  Literary  and  Artistic 
success  of  tile  Age ! 
Every  Article  written  ex- 
pressly for  its  pages! 
Every  Picture  made  express- 
ly for  this  work,  by  the 
best  Artists. 

The  most  valuable  Premiums ! A Premium  tor  every 
subscription  and  renewal!  Clubs  with  all  Periodicals  I 
Send  Postal  for  our  New  Premium  List! 

Send  Postal  for  a Free  Specimen. 

All  Newsdealers  sell  it  Agents  wanted. 

One  Year,  Si. 50.  Single  Copies,  IB  cts. 

Pussell  Publlihing  Co.,  36  Bromfield  St,  Boston,  Mass.  _ 
PI  AMT  PBINTING  press  $1.  Outfit  Cl. 

UIMHI  Self-inker,  C2.60.  Script  type  outfit 
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Nmv  is  the  Time  to  SabseHbe. 

WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NEW  STORY, 

I SAY  NOl 

OR, 

THE  LOVE-LETTER  ANSWERED, 

will  begin  in  Harper’s  Wkerlt  for  Decembei-  22,  1883. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

For  1884. 

The  Numbers  of  Harper’s  Weeki.y  for  December  22d  and  29//t, 
1883,  containing  the  first  two  insUiUnients  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  new 
storg,  will  be  sent  gratuitomlii  to  all  new  subscribers  regruesting  the 
same,  on  receipt  bg  Harper  & Brothers  of  four  dollars,  the  md>- 
scription  price  for  Harper’s  Weekly  for  1884. 


THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR. 

A Srppi.KMF.NT  will  be  issued  gratnitouslg  icith  the  next  number 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  containing  a fascinating  Christmas  storg,  en- 
titled 

HOW  JOHN  NORTON  KEPT  HIS  CHRISTMAS, 
with  fourteen  spirited  illustrations. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 


The  President's  message  has  made  a remarkably 
pleasant  impression  upon  the  country,  and  the 
comments  of  the  Democratic  are  hardly  less  com- 
mendatory than  those  of  the  Republican  press.  This 
is  due  to  two  reasons — that  the  message  is  a simple 
and  clear  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  contains  no  political  or  partisan  disquisi- 
tion. The  fact  that  such  a message  is  most  fitting  for 
the  situation  is  a gratifying  tribute  to  the  Administra- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  defend , or  explain , or  apolo- 
gize for,  and  the  national  condition  wliich  the  mes- 
sage reflects  is  of  the  kind  whicli  is  always  most 
satisfactory  to  the  country. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  there  a4*e 
no  clouds  of  trouble  upon  the  horizon.  The  fish- 
ery provisions  in  the  Treaty  of  W^ashington  will  be 
duly  abrogated,  and  tlie  exodus  of  paupei-s  from  Brit- 
ish almshouses  to  this  country  will  be  arranged  with- 
out serious  friction.  At  liome,  the  important  ques- 
tions are  the  finances  and  taxation,  the  sea -coast 
defen.ses,  tlie  Mormons,  the  reform  in  tlie  civil  serv- 
ice, the  Pi*esidential  succession,  and  the  postal  tele- 
graph. The  redundant  revenue,  in  the  Pi-esident’s 
opinion,  may  be  wisely  reduced ; but  as  tlie  probable 
excess  for  the  year  will  l>e  but  about  860,0b0,(X)0,  and 
as  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  foretell  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  reduction  of  last  year,  the  President  does 
not  favor  any  radical  revision  or  sweeping  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  laws,  and  would  prefer  to  see  the 
neglected  coast  defenses  rehabilitated  and  local  post- 
age reduced  from  two  cents  to  one  cent.  This,  of 
course,  is  a temporary  provision  until  the  i-eduction 
of  revenue  now  in  operation  can  be  measured.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thinks  that  the  reduction 
will  be  ^0,000,000  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  that 
the  excessive  revenue  should  be  diminished  by  a re- 
duction of  tariff  taxation,  especially  upon  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  raw  material.  But  the  Secretary,  like  the 
President,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  not  ready  to 
recommend  present  action,  as  all  such  action  must, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  experimental. 

But  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress to  acquiesce  in  any  moderate  reduction  which 
should  still  leave  resources  enough  for  the  proper  aid 
of  the  coast  defenses,  rather  than  to  insist  upon  a 
revenue  which  the  Republican  administration  con- 
cedes to  be  excessive,  and  which  it  admits  should  be 
diminished.  The  political  situation  is  such  that  it  is 
unquestionably  sound  policy  for  the  Republican  par- 
ty to  become  the  party  of  a reasonable  reduction, 
rather  than  by  opposition  to  all  reduction  to  leave 
to  the  Democrats  the  prestige  of  a demand  for  a re- 
duction of  taxation.  The  reason  is  that  the  friends 
of  a moderate  reduction  would  greatly  prefer  to  see 
it  effected  by  a party  whose  action  could  not  be  inter- 
preted as  the  first  step  toward  free  trade.  It  would 
therefore  be  a political  blunder  for  the  Republicans 
to  resist  every  movement  of  the  kind. 

The  President’s  urgent  counsels  upon  a proper  pro- 
vision for  the  Presidential  succession,  to  which  we 
shall  recur,  should  be  heeded  by  Congress  and  the 
country. 

He  speaks  of  reform  in  these  gratifying  words; 

“ Ita  practical  methods  appear  to  lie  adequate  for  the  ends  pro- 
posed, and  there  has  b<*en  no  serious  difficulty  in  carrying  them 
into  effect.  Since  the  16th  of  July  last,  no  person,  so  far  as  1 am 
aware,  has  been  appointed  to  tlie  public  service  in  the  classified 
portions  thereof  at  any  of  tlie  departinenm,  or  at  any  of  the  post- 
offices  and  customs  districts  above  named,  except  those  certified 
by  the  Commission  to  be  tlie  most  competent  on  the  liasis  of  the 
examinatious  held  in  coiiformily  to  the  rules.” 


We  trust  that  the  Commi.ssion  will  recommend  an  ex- 
tension of  the  rules,  which  have  been  found  so  ade- 
iius'r  and  practieflbfe,  to  other  clas.*^s  in  the  .service, 
f-rlt*.  tie  Pr.^ideut|i at  ^ 
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CONVICT  LABOR. 

The  total  vote  upon  the  abolition  of  contract  labor 
in  prifsons  at  the  late  election  in  New  York  was  673,000, 
of  whicli  405,882  favored  the  abolition  of  the  present 
contract  system,  and  266,966  wera  opposed  to  the  abo- 
lition. As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  vote  effects 
no  change,  and  is  merely  an  expression  of  opinion.  But 
it  will  be  cited  as  a proof  of  the  popular  desire  for  a 
change  of  system,  and  as  it  represents  the  feeling  of 
knavish  demagogues  and  their  ignorant  followers 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  views  of  many  of  tlie  sin- 
cerest  and  most  eminent  prison  reformers  upon  the 
other,  it  is  a subject  which  demands  the  most  careful 
and  prompt  attention  from  intelligent  members  of 
the  legislature.  It  is  they  who  should  take  the  ini- 
tiative upon  the  question,  and  they  will  be  culpable 
if  they  leave  it  to  tlie  demagogues. 

The  vote  undoubtedly  largely  represents  those  vvlio 
are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  convict  labor.  Ohio  also 
has  declared  against  the  ordinary  contract  system, 
and  the  Constitution  of  California  prohibits  it.  But 
all  prison  reformera,  however  they  may  differ  upon 
methods,  earnestly  concur  in  the  imperative  neces- 
sity and  justice  of  such  labor.  Denunciation  of  it 
catches  the  fancy  of  the  most  ignorant,  but  no  intelli- 
gent man  seriously  thinks  that  honest  men,  besides 
supiiorting  their  own  families,  should  also  support 
45,000  criminals  in  absolute  idlenes.s.  If  anybody 
should  be  made  to  work  for  his  living,  it  is  the  man 
whose  crimes  liave  made  him  a danger  and  a bu  1x1611 
to  the  community.  But  the  demagogue’s  cry  against 
the  comiietition  of  convict  labor  is  a demand  that  the 
honest  laborer  shall  support  idle  prisoners. 

The  article  upon  the  question  by  Mr.  F.  B.  San- 
born which  was  lately  published  in  Harper's 
Weekly  ha.s  naturally  attracted  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention, liecaiLse  Mr.  Sanborn  is  known  as  one  of  the 
authorities  upon  the  subject.  He  and  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  whose  labora 
in  what  may  be  called  penal  science  are  familiar  to 
all  persons  who  have  looked  into  the  subject,  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  the  mixed  or  piece-price  system  of 
prison  labor  is  the  liest.  This  is  a system  “by  which 
the  prison  authorities  direct  tlie  lalior  without  the  in- 
tervention of  contractors  or  their  employes,  but  have 
contracts  with  nianufacturera  outside  the  prison  to 
supply  stock,  and  take  the  finished  product  at  a cer- 
tain sjiecified  price  per  article,  thus  avoiding  the  day's- 
work  price,  and  the  suiiervision  of  the  convicts  while 
at  work  by  men  who  liave  no  higher  interest  than 
salaries  or  profits  in  tlieir  management  of  prisoners.” 
The  agreement  of  these  gentlemen  upon  the  prefera- 
ble system  of  convict  labor  should  have  great  weight 
with  meinhei-s  of  the  Legislature  wlio  are  consider- 
ing or  who  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. Of  one  thing  they  may  lie  sure — that  the  spirit 
which  prompted  the  submission  of  the  projiositiou  to 
tlie  votei-s  at  the  recent  election  is  a spirit  which  seeks 
only  to  cajole  votera,  and  is  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  pri.son  di.scipline,  and  utterly  care- 
less of  the  public  welfare.  The  proposition  was 
mere  political  “gag.”  But  tlie  vote  having  been 
taken,  wise  legislators  will  hee<l  the  actual  situation. 


THE  SPEAKER. 

The  .selection  of  Mr.  Carlisle  as  Speaker  was  a 
surprise.  The  reports  of  the  few  days  immediately 
preccLliiig  the  caucus  had,  indeed,  shown  that  he  was 
a much  stronger  candidate  tlian  liad  been  supposed; 
but  tlie  nomination  of  Mr.  Randall  liatl  been  so  long 
concetled  and  assumed  that  the  result  was  practical- 
ly unexpected.  The  significance  of  Mr.  Carlisle's 
nomination  is  not  that  of  a simple  division  between 
the  pi’otection  and  the  free-trade  Democrats.  It  is 
partly  sectional.  Of  tlie  95  votes  from  the  Southern 
States  Mr.  Carlisle  received  72.  Of  the  93  others  he 
received  34,  and  the  minor  officers  were  of  the  same 
section.  This  fact  must  be  taken  into  the  estimate, 
as  it  certainly  will  be  by  the  country,  for  it  was 
frankly  admitted  during  the  last  days  of  tlie  contest 
that  sectional  considerations  were  in  full  play. 

Apart  from  this,  so  far  as  the  selection  signifies 
anything,  it  shows  that  the  number  of  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  who  are  disposed  to  undertake 
a revision  of  the  tariff  is  larger  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. This  question,  indeed,  can  now  hardly 
avoided,  and  here  begins  the  peril  of  the  Democratic 
party  which  has  been  long  fore.seen.  Undoubtedly 
its  po.ssible  course  has  already  aroused  apprehension 
in  business  and  industrial  circles.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Randall  would  have  been  accepted  as  a declara- 
tion that  the  party  was  fully  awai*e  of  the  delicacy 
and  danger  of  tariff  tinkering,  and  that  nothing  of 
importance  would  be  done.  But  the  clioice  of  Mr. 
Carlisle  shows  the  probability  of  an  active  and  vig- 
orous |)olicy  of  tariff  ravision  in  what  is  called  the 
free -trade  direction.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  alarm 
that  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  interest 
which  a large  part  of  the  Democratic  party  wished  to 
propitiate  by  silence  and  evasion.  It  forces  the  party 
into  the  light.  It  compels  it  to  take  a positive  posi- 
tion, and  to  declare  a policy,  because  the  question 
having  been  raised  during  the  canvass,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Carlisle  will  be  interpixi‘  d rs  a distinct 
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committal  of  the  party.  The  Sisaaker’s  speech  tam 
his  election  shows  the  DemoeEatic  consciousness  of 

the  fact,  and  the  deprecatory  aaid  explanatory  and  de- 
fensive tone  of  the  Democratic  press  confirms  it. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  election  of  will 

have  the  further  effect  of  forcing  the  tariff  forward 
as  a leading  issue  in  the  campaign  of  next  year.  It 
will  present  the  Democratic  party  as  a free-trade 
party,  although  it  will  plead  that  it  means  only 
reasonable  revenue  reform,  and  compel  it  to  en- 
counter the  cry  of  protection  to  American  industry 
as  against  pauperized  laljor.  But  here  the  actual 
situation  of  the  countrj-  and  its  own  State  plat- 
forms during  the  year  will  compel  a Democratic 
policy  of  liedging,  which  in  a general  campaign 
requiring  simple  and  clearly  defined  issues,  will  be 
very  disadvantageous.  In  this  situation  wise  and 
moderate  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
will  attract  that  large  body  of  voters  which,  while 
not  desiring  a liigh  protective  policy,  would  carefully 
respect  vested  interests  and  established  industrite, 
and,  fearing  the  spirit  and  extent  of  Democratic  inno^ 
vation,  would  prefer  to  see  the  subject  under  Repub- 
lican control.  The  unexjiected  Democratic  choice  of 
a Speaker,  therefore,  should  not  be  allowed  to  drive 
the  Republicans  into  an  extreme  position.  They  may 
wi.sely  co-operate  in  judicious  measures  of  tariff  revi- 
sion as  a means  of  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  government.  There  are  many 
Republican  revenue  ^formers  who  profoundly  dep- 
i*ecate  Democratic  ascendency  upon  many  grounds, 
and  there  are  many  Democratic  protectionists  who 
would  not  wish  to  see  “Democratic  reform”  of  the 
tariff.  The  chances  of  Democratic  success  next  year 
are  not  increa.sed  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  but 
the  Democratic  party  now  professes  to  represent  some- 
thing besides  evasion  and  trickery,  which  is  a great 
improvement  in  the  political  situation. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIRGINIA 

The  “Re-adjusters”  and  the  “Bourbons”  in  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  Mahone  party  and  the  Democrats,  have 
each  published  a document  describing  the  political 
situation  in  that  State.  One  of  the  original  and  os- 
tensible objects  of  the  formation  of  the  Mahone  party, 
and  that  which  gave  it  its  distinctive  name  of  Ee-ad- 
j lister,  is  disposed  of  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  decision  of  the  ^^-adjuster  Legislature 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  leaves  each  organization  to  be  tried  by 
its  general  character  and  the  results  of  its  administra- 
tion. The  Democratic  address  as-serts  that  the  question 
of  the  debt  having  been  settled,  the  real  reason  for  the 
new  party  has  disappeared,  and  that  the  late  election 
shows  that  the  voters  are  returning  to  the  Democratic 
fold.  The  Mahone  charges  of  systematic  murder  and 
bloodshed  in  certain  counties  and  in  Danville  are  met 
by  the  Democratic  address  with  the  assertion  that  in 
those  counties  the  Re-adjiister  or  coalition  vote  was 
increased,  showing  tliat  tlie  disorder  arose  from  indi- 
vidual quarrels.  The  address  retorts  the  accusation 
by  the  declaration  that  the  only  intimidation  was  that 
of  non-coalition  colored  voters  by  coalition  colored 
voters.  The  general  Democratic  arraignment  of  the 
coalition  party  is  this; 

“ A Ijcgislatiire  pledged  by  its  majority  in  advance  to  obey  every 
mandate  of  a party  caucus,  that  caucus  sitting  only  to  register  ud 
transmit  the  decrees  of  its  master;  the  executive  and  jadidil 
offices  greedily  seized  by  the  dictator’s  personal  adherents ; blind 
loyalty  to  one  man  set  up  as  the  sole  test  of  fitness  for  positions 
of  trust ; the  asylums  for  the  insane,  those  touching  monuments 
of  the  public  charity,  and  the  frce-school  system,  that  nobler  mon- 
ument of  tlie  public  wisdom,  thrown  in  to  swell  the  dirty  heap  of 
party  spoils — so  much,  of  dib*  wild  revel  of  mock  statesmanship 
has  passed  into  hutptj.  "What  was  threatened— re-arringemenf 
of  Congressional  ^iiiricts  and  jo^cial  circuits,  repeal  of  mUDicipal 
charters,  usurpation  of  the  powern  loug  vested  in  chancery  coorto 
to  control  through  their  otm  coinmiasinners  judicial  sales  of  lands 
— all  this  was  intended  to  fix,  confirm,  nnd  perpetuate  the  power 
of  the  autocrat,  this  new  Dr.  FranCTa.’' 

To  all  this  the  Mahone  manifest-*  ? “ ::  !>werful 
counter-statement,  the  chief  allegations  • ■-  -« 

far  as  they  regard  administration,  do  not  see*' 
challenged.  The  coalition  claims  more  success  - 
financial  management,  and  charges  the  Bourbout 
with  hostility  to  the  colored  voters  and  to  the  sch«- 
system : 

“ The  Funders  by  their  unfriendly  legislation  and  adminirtn^ 
reduced  the  nuniljer  of  public  schools  from  8087,  of  whim  Tw- 
were  colored,  to  2491,  of  which  but  89  were  colored.  They 
the  pupils  from  131,088,  of  whom  88,076  were  colored,  to  lOSyii, 
of  whom  but  6208  were  colored.  They  reduced  the  teachers  from 
3084,  of  whom  604  were  colored,  to  2504,  of  whom  bu*  ^ 
coloi-ed.  They  reduced  the  expenditures  from  1687,472  for  *» 
year  to  |51 1,902.  On  the  other  hand,  in  their  tliree 
ke-adjiisters  have  Increased  the  number  of  schools  from  24V 
6587,  the  number  of  colored  schools  from  89  to  850;  P'^; 

from  108,074  to  267,362,  the  colored  pupils  from  5208  ^ ' 

the  teachers  from  2504  to  4538;  the  colored  teachers 
The  expenditures  from  $511,902  were  increased  to$l,lS7,H  • 

The  coalition  also  insists  that  it  has  greatly 
the  care  of  the  insane,  removing  them  from 
to  asylums  witli  kind  and  skillful  attendance,  ^ 

it  has  abolished  the  whipping  system,  which  w.  ^ 

‘ ‘ a disfranchising  machine''  against  Uie  colorc- 
The  cost  of  the  State  government  previousl\  - - - 
$1,084,664  annually ; under  the  Re  ‘I’ljustei's  i; 
eraged  8802,231  The  rr.te  of  tav  ition  h i '' 
duced  from  sixty  to  forty  cents  on  the  one  n * 
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dollars.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  floating 
debt  of  the  State,  which  was  nearly  two  millions,  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  three-quarters  of  a million 
(^15,000),  while  the  balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury 
has  increased  from  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  to 
over  a million  and  a half. 

The  coalition  claims,  therefore,  that  while  it  has 
truly  respected  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  equal  cit- 
izenship conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  administered  the  government  of  the  State 
more  wisely  and  prosperously  than  the  Bourbons. 
There  is  no  question  that  its  manifest  is  much  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  But  the  coalition  movement 
has  failed  to  command  general  favor  among  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  men,  because  its  original  purpose 
was  quasi  repudiation,  and  because  it  resorted  to  the 
bribery  of  patronage.  Had  it  proposed  the  security 
of  colored  citizens  in  their  rights,  the  improvement  of 
the  school  system,  and  more  efficient  and  economical 
administration  as  its  great  objects,  it  would  have  been 
sustained  by  the  best  and  strongest  Republican  senti- 
ment in  the  country.  But  handicapped  as  it  was,  it 
1ms  not  had  united  Republican  sympathy,  as  Butler 
has  not  been  supported  by  reformers,  despite  his  pro- 
fuse professions  of  reform.  The  massacre  at  Danville, 
according  to  the  careful  report  in  the  New  York  Times, 
was  not  preconcerted,  but  it  revealed  a state  of  feeling 
which  seems  to  make  fair  play  for  the  colored  voters 
very  uncertain.  The  assertion  that  Mahone  ought 
to  have  been  supported  by  all  Republicans,  whatever 
his  financial  plans  and  his  political  methods,  because 
of  his  efforts  for  the  coloi-ed  people,  seems  to  us  ex- 
tremely ill-judged.  It  is  only  another  form  of  the 
Jesuit  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 


THE  “ALASKA”  COLLISION. 

The  running  down  of  a pilot-boat  by  tbe  steam -ship 
Alaska,  and  the  consequent  great  loss  of  life,  should  be  most 
thoroughly  investigated,  because  there  is  a general  feeling 
that  the  enornions  ocean  steamers,  relying  upon  their  su- 
perior strength,  are  more  anxious  to  maintain  their  record 
of  speed  than  to  proceed  with  caution.  The  suddenness 
and  conjpleteness  of  the  terrible  collision  were  appalling, 
and  both  the  proprietors  and  officers  of  great  steamers 
should  be  taught  that  they  will  be  held  to  a strict  account 
by  public  opinion. 

The  Herald  says  that  tbe  Alaska’s  officers  and  other  em- 
ploy6s  in  the  office  of  the  company  were  very  reticent,  and 
not  disposed  to  answer  the  questions  of  reporters.  But  this 
was  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  reporters  were  justi- 
fied in  seeking  information.  They  often  ask  impertinent 
questions  about  matters  with  which  the  public  has  no  right- 
fnl  concern.  But  a disaster  which  involves  a great  loss  of 
huraau  life  it  is  the  business  of  the  press  to  investigate  and 
to  lay  before  the  public  in  its  details. 

This  is  eqnally  true  of  railroad  accidents,  the  canse-s  and 
details  of  which  companies  and  employ48  are  very  apt  to 
try  to  conceal.  The  mishap  upon  the  City  Hall  branch  of 
the  elevated  railway  the  other  day  has  caused  general  un- 
easine-ss,  which  w'onld  have  been  obviated  if  the  company 
had  itself  published  an  accurate  statemeut  of  the  circum- 
stances. The  attempt  to  “ hush  up”  such  accidents  always 
results  in  greater  apprehension. 


OUR  READERS. 

A PIERCE  little  paper  in  Baltimore,  called  the  Sun,  makes 
an  appeal  to  “ the  Southern  people”  against  Harper’s 
Weekly,  of  the  kind  that  was  familiar  before  the  war.  It 
says  that  it  is  for  those  people  to  determine  whether  a jour- 
nal “ which  so  systematically  maligns  them”  is  worthy  of 
admission  to  their  homes. 

We  refer  this  question  most  cheerfully  to  tbe  people 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
hear  their  verdict  upon  the  charge  of  systematic  maligning. 
Harper’s  Weekly  treats  “ the  Southern  people”  as  it  treats 
“the  Northern  people,”  frankly  discussing  before  them 
public  questions  in  which  all  parts  of  tbe  country  have  a 
common  interest,  and  regretting  that  by  the  political  “so- 
lidity" of  the  Southern  States  a sectional  aspect  and  tone 
should  inevitably  be  given  to  political  controversy. 

If  the  suggestion  of  reasous  for  this  situation  should  seem 
to  any  reader  in  those  States  to  bo  incorrect  and  mistaken. 
Harper’s  Weekly  certainly  does  not  do  such  a citizen  the 
ludicrous  injustice  of  supposing  that  he  wonld  indignantly 
cry  out  to  stop  his  paper.  The  Baltimore  Sun  is  probably 
not  aware  that  there  has  been  much  change  daring  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  readers  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 
wherever  they  may  be,  in  the  Southern  or  the  Northern 
States,  are  quite  intelligent,  and  perfectly  capable  of  select- 
ing their  own  reading,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
for  them  that  they  do  not  look  upon  a strenuons  difference 
of  opinion  from  theirs,  properly  stated,  ns  malignant  mis- 
representation of  their  views. 


MR.  BLAINE’S  LETTER. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
whiskey  tax  among  the  States  has  natnrally  attracted  gen- 
eral attention,  but  the  comment  has  been  pretty  unanimous 
that  the  scheme  wonld  be  practically  unequal,  and  that 
irhether  constitutional  or  not,  it  involves  very  serious  con- 
sequences. It  assumes  a perpetual  whiskey  tax,  and  fur- 
nishes very  strong  nmtives  for  promoting  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquor.  This  would  be  a serious  misfortune.  But 
while  tbe  scheme  reckons  upon  a fixed  amount  of  receipts 
from  the  tax,  it  forgets  that  it  would  be  most  unequally 
paid  by  the  States. 

A table  published  in  the  World,  based  upon  the  official 
returns,  shows,  for  instance,  that  while  the  four  States,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  pay,  in  ronud  numbers,  a 
liqnor  tax  of  $55,000,000,  they  would  receive,  under  the  plan 
of  distribution  proposed,  only  $17,000,000.  On  the  other 


hand,  while  the  six  New  England  States  contribute  in 
round  numbers  $7,000,000,  they  would  receive  $14,000,000. 

But  besides  such  objections  there  is  that  of  the  immense 
and  dangerous  centralization  involved  in  such  a-  scheme. 
To  the  plausible  question  whether  it  is  not  better  to  tax 
whiskey  than  farms  and  homesteads,  the  answer  is  yes ; but 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  well  to  tax  whiskey  according 
to  this  method  and  for  this  puiqmse.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
well  which  seriously  weakens  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
their  local  government,  and  this  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  proposition.  Tbe  reception  of  the  suggestion 
has  not  been  favorable ; and  there  are  those  who  see  that 
the  plan,  like  that  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue taxes,  would  necessarily  make  a judicious  revision  of 
the  tariff  much  more  difficult  and  improbable. 


THE  NEW"  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

Go\T?R,yoR  Cleveland’s  appointment  of  Mr.  Wheeler  H. 
Peckham  to  succeed  Mr.  John  McKeon  as  District  At- 
torney has  been  received  with  universal  commendation,  and 
is  another  illustration  of  the  high  sense  of  public  duty 
which  has  generally  characterized  the  Governor’s  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Peckham  is  a lawyer  of  honorable  eminence, 
and  a public-spirited  citizen,  who  was  selected  by  Mr. 
O’Conor  to  conduct  the  suits  against  Tweed,  and  who  ad- 
mirably discharged  the  duty.  He  has  not  held  other  pub- 
lic office,  and  his  appointment  is  of  the  very  kind  which 
good  citizens  hoped  that  the  Governor  would  make,  and 
which  the  ordinary  party  politicians  hoped  that  ho  wonld 
not  make. 


AID  FOR  ASSOS. 

The  Rev,  Phillips  Brooks  introduced  a resolution  at  a 
public  meeting  lately  held  in  Boston,  declaring  that  the 
work  of  the  Archieological  Institute  ought  to  be  supported 
and  prosecuted,  and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  secure  means  for  publishing  the  report  of  tbe 
investigations  at  Assos,  and  for  other  work. 

Tbe  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  proposed,  and  as 
the  most  interesting  enterprise  which  has  been  completed 
at  Assos  is  not  ns  yet  fully  reported,  and  as  the  report  will 
he  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  American 
scholarship  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  history,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  pride  and  interest  of  liberal  Americans  will  be  suf- 
ficiently enlisted  to  furnish  at  least  part  of  the  amount  de- 
sired without  delay.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  of  Boston, 
is  the  treasurer. 


DISTRICT  REPRESENTATION. 

The  Republican  National  Committee,  which  will  soon 
meet,  will  elect  a chairman,  and  appoint  a time  and  place 
for  the  assembling  of  the  National  Convention.  It  will 
also,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  last  Convention, 
provide  for  tbe  appointment  of  district  delegates  by  dis- 
trict conventions.  The  selection  of  a chairman  and  the 
provision  for  the  conventions  are  peculiarly  important 
duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  discharged  will 
serionsly  affect  the  result  of  the  election  next  year. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dorsey 
as  secretary  of  the  committee  in  1880  was  a great  mistake, 
and  for  obvious  reasons.  A choice  of  the  same  kind  this 
year,  the  selection  of  an  unscrupulous  party  politician, 
wonld  justly  alieuate  a sympathy  and  support  that  can 
not  be  spared.  This  is  a plain  troth,  which  certainly  does 
not  need  to  be  enforced. 

The  rumor  that  the  committee  will  interpret  the  mandate 
of  tho  National  Convention  in  regard  to  the  district  con- 
ventions in  a manner  certainly  nnanthorized,  we  do  not 
credit.  Nothing  was  plainer  than  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
vention, nor  more  precise  than  its  provision.  It  meant  to 
secure  to  each  Congressional  district  the  selection  of  its 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  aninflucnced  by  a 
State  Convention,  and  by  the  methods  which  are  practi- 
cable at  such  a Convention,  but  not  at  local  conventions. 
An  attempt  to  baffle  this  purpose  by  the  National  Committee 
wonld  be  a most  disastrous  beginning  of  the  Presidential 
campaign,  and  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  The  perform- 
ances of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1879-80  are  among  the 
most  distasteful  in  the  Republican  annals,  and  we  have  no 
fear  that  they  will  be  repeated  this  winter. 


PERSONAL. 

• Dcrino  his  recent  visit  to  this  country  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer 
painted  a number  .of  portraits  of  Boston  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
declares  that  to  listen  to  that  artist's  talk,  while  his  brush  is  de- 
lineating your  features,  is  worth  fully  the  price  of  the  picture. 
As  Mr.  Herkomer’s  price  was  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a head, 
this  estimate  constitutes  a very  respectable  tribute  to  his  conver- 
sational powers. 

— Mr.  William  Blaikie,  author  of  Our  VhiUlrni's  Bodies,  How 
to  Get  Strong,  and  other  hygienic  manuals  of  importance,  express- 
es his  conviction  that,  so  far  as  the  taking  of  bodily  e.xercise  goes, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  ideal  man,  the  Premier’s  practice  being  in 
winter  to  walk  an  hour  daily  out  doors,  and  in  summer  to  chop 
down  trees  an  hour  daily.  Mr.  Blaikie  has  long  maintained  that 
in  hot  weather  a properly  cared  for  person  should  feel  as  vigorous 
as  in  cold  weather,  and  simuhl  eat  as  much  and  drink  as  much, 
the  fluid,  of  course,  being  non-alcoholic.  Race-horses,  he  says,  do 
their  best  when  the  mercury  is  in  the  nineties. 

— “ During  the  war,”  said  a hearty-looking  ex-Con federate  sol- 
dier the  othei-  day,  “ I was  shot  through  the  foot,  but  it  is  all  right 
now,  and  my  skin  was  broken  twenty  times,  but  the  balls  never 
went  through.” 

— Mr.  William  H.  Beard’s  easel  contains  a canvas  representmg 
a new  version  of  the  touching  story,  “ Wliere  are  you  going,  my 
pretty  m.iid  ?”  The  maid  is  a monkey  dressed  in  niral  style,  and 
carrying  a tin  milk  pail.  In  the  presence  of  several  cows  with  in- 
quisitive but  wondering  eyes,  she  has  just  made  to  e strutting  and 
indignant  male  monkey  her  considerate  reply,  “Nobody  asked 
you,  sir,  she  .said,”  while  a saucy  young  monkey,  her  brother,  per- 
haps. crawls  through  the  gra.«s  to  pull  the  tail  of  the  rejected  suit- 
or, wliich  protrudes  curlingly  beneath  his  ulster.  Mr.  Beard’s  re- 
vised version  is  full  of  snap  and  humor,  and  the  expressions  on 
the  faces  of  his  deeply  interested  cows  are  enough  to  make  a 
hangman  laugh. 

— ^When  “ Charlkt”  Baoxits  died,  it  was  said  by  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers t^t  negro  minstrelsy  in  this  city  would  die  with  him.  The 


old  firm  of  BiRCH,  Wambold,  & Backus  is  now  extinct,  the  late  sole 
surviving  partner,  Mr.  “ Billy”  Birch,  having  succumbed  to  cir- 
cumstances, although  the  new  “ end  man”  whom  he  had  selected 
to  take  Backc.s’s  place  was  a melodious  actor  of  unexampled  im- 
petuosity. Wliether  the  hiisine.ss  of  tha  departed,  continu^  under 
tlie  name  of  Haverley’s  San  Francisco  Minstrels,  will  be  prosper- 
ous it  is  vain  to  predict ; but  the  present  temper  of  the  metropoli- 
tan amusement-loving  public,  as  manifested  in  the  quality  of  the 
programmes  nightly  prepared  for  it,  does  not  promise  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  lay  of  tlie  last  minstrel. 

— “ Yesterday,”  said  a New  York  man  of  letters,  “I  appreciated 
for  the  first  time  what  our  * Munich  painters’  arc  driving  at.  After 
visiting  the  collection  of  pictures  at  the  Bartholdi  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion, where  the  effect  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Corots,  Rousseaus, 
Ribots,Vollons,  Courbets,  Millets,  and  the  rest  is  so  low-toned  that 
at  first  it  struck  me  as  dirty,  I went  to  the  gallery  of  a popular  pic- 
ture-dealer. Here  the  effect  was  rank  and  spotty.  I prefer  the 
other.” 

— Mr.  David  Docolas.  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  publishing  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Gkorok  William  Ci'Rtis,  and  has  al- 
ready issued  a reprint  of  I’rue  ami  I.  Fallowing  the  practice  of 
American  publishers  in  their  dealings  with  foreign  authors,  Mr. 
Doi'olas  has  sent  Mr.  Curtis  a pecuniary  acknowledgment  for  the 
privilege  of  printing  his  work.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  spread 
of  American  ideas  in  the  old  country. 

— A number  of  New  York  ladies — among  them  Mrs.  Edward 
Curtis,  Mrs.  William  Bradford,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Howland,  Mrs. 
Francis  C.  Barlow,  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Minturn — who  desire  to 
give  their  children  an  opportunity  of  hearing  good  music,  have 
planned  a series  of  “Concerts  for  Young  People,”  to  be  held  in 
Steinway  Hall  on  three  successive  .Saturday  afternoons,  beginning 
on  the  22d  of  December.  Mr.  Theodork  Thomas  will  furnish  an 
orchestra  of  the  best  Philharmonic  musicians,  and  will  procure  the 
services  of  eminent  vocal  talent ; and  while  tlie  music  chosen  vrill 
be  of  the  same  artistic  excellence  as  that  given  at  the  regular 
Philharmonic  concerts,  it  will  also  be  specially  adapted  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  sixteen  years.  This  project  bears  the  stamp  of  com- 
mon-sense ; of  course  it  will  succeed. 

— Mr.  CouRTLANDT  Palmer,  President  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club,  announced  to  its  members  at  their  first  meeting  this  season 
that  he  was  neither  an  atheist  nor  a theist,  but  an  agnostic,  fie 
denied  that  the  club  was  an  irreligious  organization,  and  clinched 
bis  remarks  by  advising  his  listeners  to  attend  Father  Preston’s 
course  of  lectures,  in  St.  Ann’s  Church,  in  refutation  of  infidelity 
and  atheism.  Father  Preston,  he  said,  was  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

— Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  of  New  Orleans,  rising  to  read^his  essay 
on  the  “ Ideal  Life  and  Art  of  the  Fiction ist”  before  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club,  presented  the  aspect  of  a man  of  thirty,  slimmer  and 
shorter  than  the  average,  with  raven-black  hair  and  raven-black 
full  beard  and  long  mustaches.  His  manner  was  modest,  his  voice 
irresolute,  and  his  manuscript  in  some  parts  so  illegible  as  to  cau^ 
many  breaks  in  the  decipherment.  Mr.  Cable  maintained  that  it 
was  the  distinct  duty  of  the  novelist  and  of  every  other  artist  to 
aim  for  the  moral  well-being  of  his  fellow-men.  The  Rev.  John 
W.  CiuDwicK,  of  Brooklyn,  who  followed  him,  remarked  incident- 
ally that  the  maxim  “ Be"  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy,”  states 
what  is  untrue.  It  would  be  more  nearly  true  to  say,  “ Be  happy, 
and  you  will  be  good.” 

— ^The  present  King  of  Siam  is  doing  his  best  to  give  his  sons  a 
European  education,  and  his  people  good  government,  good  roads, 
and  good  carriages.  His  army  is  drilled  % Europeans,  and  many 
of  his  high  functionaries  of  state  can  speak  English,  and  have  pro- 
vided their  houses  with  English  furniture.  Siam  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  prosperity. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  had  an  aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emerson, 
whose  life,  be  said,  “ has  to  me  a value  like  that  which  many  read- 
ers find  in  Madame  Guyon,  in  Rahkl,  in  Eugenie  de  Gufe^.” 
Miss  Emerson  wrote  in  her  diary  the  following,  among  other  things : 
“ My  opinion  is  that  a mind  like  Byron’s  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  modem  Unitarianism ; that  the  fiery  depths  of  Calvinism,  its 
high  and  mysterious  elections  to  eternal  bliss  beyond  angels,  and 
all  its  attendant  wonders,  would  have  alone  been  fitted  to  fix  his 
imagination.” 

—Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  proves  from  a letter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Venn,  an  English  vicar  of  the  last  century,  that  the  phrase 
“ to  enjoy  poor  health”  is  evangelical  English  rather  than  Ameri- 
can. TliO  letter  is  dated  October  19, 1784,  and  reads,  “We  expect 
Joseph  Scott  here  to  toke  liome  his  wife,  wlio  is  something  better 
for  our  air,  though  at  best  sAe  enjoys  poor  heaUh." 

— It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  merits  of  the  sons  of  Queen 
Victoria  (observes  the  London  Standard)  that  they  have  been 
trained  to  understand  that  this  is  a workaday  world,  in  which  ev- 
ery good  citizen  either  finds  his  special  share  of  duty  allotted  to 
him,  or  speedily  discovers  for  himself  some  useful  and  honorable 
task.  Upon  the  heir  to  the  throne  naturally  devolves  much  of 
those  social  duties  which  people  unfamiliar  with  them  catl  plea- 
stiKf-s,  and  cynics  prefer  to  describe  as  frivolities.  The  keen  pro- 
fessional interest  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the  navy 
is  known  to  every  one ; and  in  tlie  Duke  of  Connaught  the  crown 
has  contributed  a thorough  soldier  to  the  English  army. 

— A friend  of  the  late  Anthony  Trollope  writes  of  that  novel- 
ist’s strong  affection  for  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  last  novel,  ITie  Land  Leaguers.  “ Mr.  Trollope  knew 
Ireland  as  few  Englishmen  have  known  her.  So  far  as  Irishmen 
can  be  understood,  he  understood  them.  But  of  Nationalist  M. 
P.’s,  of  their  patriotism,  of  their  good  intentions,  he  thought  con- 
temptuously. Captain  Yorke  Clayton  speaks  the  writer’s  sentl- 
ments  as  well  as  his  own  when  he  says : ‘ I do  believe  that  men 
become  cowards  when  they  are  tempted  to  become  liars  by  getting 
into  Parliament.’  ” 

— M.  De  LES.SEP8  boasts  that  his  family  is  Scotch ; that  in  Scot- 
land there  are  Lessefs  and  Lesskus,  but  in  France  none  of  his  own 
name  besides  himself  and  his  numerous  family;  and  that  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Edinburgh  was  constructed  by  an  architect  named  Les- 
SEP8,  who  was  one  of  his  ancestors. 

— Lord  Coleridge  is  again  on  the  bench,  hard  at  work.  In  a 
recent  case  tried  before  him  he  propounded  tins  conundrum : If 
a man  has  a large  house,  and  asks  a number  of  his  friends  to 
a reading  from  Shakspeare  by  his  family,  does  that  make  his  house 
a place  of  public  entertainment  ?” 

— ^The  first  person  who  ever  sent  his  friends  a Cliristmas  card  is 
said  to  have  been  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole.  Acting  upon  his  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Hobbley,  tbe  artist,  designed  a festive  board  of  diners 
holding  up  their  glasses  to  toast  the  spectator,  the  scene  being 
flanked  on  right  and  left  by  two  allegorical  drawings  representing 
alms-giving,  and  supported  by  the  legend,  “ A Merry  Christmas  and 
a Happy  New-Year  to  you !”  It  is  doubtful,  says  a foreign  writer, 
whether  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
could  prepare  a Christmas  card  without  some  apprenticeship.  The 
design  must  liave  a directness  which  tells  a plain  story  to  a big, 
plain  public.  It  must,  further,  be  such  as  teila  a seasouable  storv ; 
and  it  must  make  due  allowances  for  the  short-comings  and  toe 
possibilities  and  the  tricks  of  color-printing.  Thus  it  comes  abont 
that  few  designs,  even  from  good  artists,  are  accepted  for  ordioatr 
reproduction  by  publishers.  Plenty  of  ^glish  ladies  of  title  worn 
for  the  publishers  of  j^hristmas  cards — bmneases,  duchesses,  an4 
j even  princesses— and  it  is  said  that  all  of  them  look  sharply  afttr 
their  gains. 
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ONLY  MRS.  FARQI'IIAR  AND  PAILINA  WERE  IN  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  WHEN  I ENTERED. 


THIRLBY  HALL.* 

Hv  W.  E.  N'ORRIS. 

Arinon  or  “Matrimony,"  “ Mur.i.F.  De  MkiisaiV  "No  New 
Thing, " “IlKArs  or  Money,"  eto. 


CHAPTER  XXXT.— ( Conlinual.) 

L.\DY  CONSTANCE  MAKES  A KIN.Yl.  CONCf^iSlON. 

I THEN  entered  into  a few  dotail.s  toucliino;  the  potoiliaritica  of 
Harry’s  position  and  tlie  views  whicli  lie  entertained  with  res^ard 
to  it;  but  these  failed  to  move  Lady  Constance,  who  merely  reit- 
erated her  conviction  that  my  cousin  was  a scovindrel  of  a very 
perfect  order, 

“If  you  had  only  heard  him!”  she  exclaimed.  “He  came  to 
me  with  a thousand  apologies — felt  that  he  was  taking  a liberty 
which  nothing  but  my  generosity  could  excuse,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth ; but  you  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  and  I had  been  so  kind 
to  him,  and,  in  short,  he  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  offending 
me  than  that  our  joint  lives  should  be  spoiled  through  any  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  Was  it  sheer  mischief  and 
spite,  I wonder,  or  did  he  really  think  that  he  could  profit  in  some 
way  by  our  marriage  V” 

“ I am  quite  sure  he  did  not,’’  said  I. 

" Don’t  be  too  sure.  If  it  were  worth  investigating,  1 fancy  w e 
should  find  that  there  was  a practical  aim  under  all  that  emotion, 
though  I confess  I don’t  at  present  sec  what  it  could  be.  One 
can’t  help  being  a little  amused  at  the  fellow's  impudence.  Still, 
it  was  very  nearly  ending  in  a joke  which  wc  should  have  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  laugh  at.  1 may  admit  that,  now  that  it  is  all 
over.’’ 

“I  suppose  it  is  all  over,’’  said  I,  looking  down  at  the  carpet. 

_ Lady  Constance  made  no  reply,  and  for  some  minutes  there  was 
silence  between  us.  When  I looked  up,  I saw  that  there  was  a 
reii  spot  on  each  of  her  cheeks,  and  that  she  was  twisting  and 
turning  the  rings  upon  her  fingers  nervously.  I drew  a little 
nearer  to  her,  and  said  : 

“ I wish  1 knew  whether  you  really  cared  for  me  at  all.  If  you 
do,  I believe,  upon  ray  honor  and  conscience,  that  you  would  be 
happier  married  to  me,  a poor  man,  than  to  Mr.  Sotheran  or  some 
other  millionaire.  I shall  have  a thousand  a year — perhap.s  a little 
more,  and  you,  I suppose,  have  something.  You  smile  at  the  idea 
of  marrying  upon  such  a pittance;  yet  liow  many  hundreds  of 
people  do  it,  and  live  decently  enough  V Ought  you  not  to  think 
again  before  you  decide  to  turn  me  aivay  ?’’ 

Lady  Constance  made  no  direct  answer.  “ You  don’t  plead  very 
passionately,”  she  remarked. 

“ Would  it  make  any  difference  if  I did  ?”  asked  I. 

“ Perhaps  not ; hut  it  would  lend  an  air  of  reality  to  the  situa- 
tion. You  don’t  like  me  to  laugh  when  you  intimate  that  we 
might  inarry  upon  a thousand  a year;  but  really,  if  you  will  think 
of  it,  it  is  much  better  to  laugh  a iiltle,  and  the  proposition  is  rather 
a funny  one  in  itself.  Do  yon  know  what  my  yearly  dressmaker’s 
bill  amounts  to?  But  never  mind  ! — under  the  circumstances,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  consider  items.  Just  examine  yourself 
strictly  and  honestly  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
you  are  serious  in  suggesting  that  two  such  people  as  you  and  I 
should  set  np  house  upon  a thousand  a year,  or  even  upon  twice 
that  amount.” 

I endeavored  to  comply  with  her  request ; but  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  say  exactly  what  I thought.  What  I did  say  at  last  was : “ The 
whole  question  depends  upon  the  feeling  that  you  may  have  for 
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] me.  No  one  likes  to  be  poor,  yet  there  are  worse  things  than 
, poverty.” 

“When  I first  know  you,”  rejoined  Lady  (’onstance,  “you  had  a 
simplieitv  of  thought  and  speech  which  was  very  delightful ; but  I 
am  afraid  you  are  becoming  corrupted.  Your  answer  is  nothing 
but  a prevarication,  and  you  know  it.” 

“ And  you  ?”  I returned,  with  some  warmth,  “ are  you  so  straight- 
forward V I tried  to  give  you  as  honest  an  answer  as  the  case  admits 
of;  but  you  will  give  me  no  answer  at  all.  Tell  me  at  least  one 
thing:  do  you  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Sotheran  ?” 

“As  matters  have  fallen  out,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  I 
shall,”  she  replied. 

“ Then,”  cried  I,  “ you  arc  deliberately  choosing  a life  which  you 
know  beforcliaiid  must  be  miserable!  Is  there  no  way  of  saving 

She  shook  her  head.  “None,  I am  afraid.  But  1 will  make 
one  eoneession — a final  otic.  If,  within  a few  weeks’  time,  you  arc 
able  to  tell  me  that  your  uncle  has  dismissed  his  sou,  I,  on  my  side, 
j w ill  dismiss  Mr.  Sotiieran.  1 think  that  ought  to  satisfy  you.” 

I It  was  the  old  temptation ; but  I was  no  longer  scared  by  it. 
I The  guidance  of  events  had  happily  passed  out  of  inv  hands,  and 
I I saw  in  Lady  ('oiistance's  pro|)osal  only  a means  of  gaining  time 
and  an  enlarged  field  laid  open  to  chance. 

“Is  that  a bargain,  thenV”  she  asked,  presently.  “You  shall 
write  to  me  when  you  can  speak  positively  as  to  the  future.  Or 
perhafis  you  had  better  see  me.  You  know  my  cousins,  the  Fitz- 
patricks, do  you  not  I am  going  to  stay  with  them  in  Yorkshire 
on  the  loth  of  September,  and  you  can  join  me  there  between  that 
and  the  loth.” 

“ But  they  haven’t  a.sked  me,”  I objected. 

“ I will  manage  that.  Now  I won’t  keep  you  any  longer.  Re- 
member me  to  your  cousin,  and  tell  him  what  a genuine  admiration 
I feel  for  his  talent.s.” 

She  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke;  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
grave  Antonio,  who  immediately  appeared,  I could  only  bid  her  a 
formal  farewell. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  UESERAI.  USES  STRONG  LANGUAGE. 

One  of  those  fugitive  shocks  of  surprise  which  make  one  doubt 
for  an  instant  whether  one  is  awake  or  asleep  awaited  me  on  my 
arrival  at  Thirlbv  Stotion.  As  the  train  drew  up  be.side  the  plat- 
form I saw  in  the  roadway  outside  an  old  gentleman  on  a bay 
horse,  and  by  his  side,  on  a Shetland  pony,  a little  boy  so  exactly 
the  counterpart  of  my  former  self  that  I was  fain  to  rub  my  eyes 
with  some  faint  expectation  that  he  would  presently  vanish  into 
thin  air.  But  the  little  boy  stood  this  test,  and  remained  a visible, 
palpable  personage,  seated  out  there  on  his  pony  in  the  autumn 
sunshine.  His  nether  limbs  were  clad  in  untanned  leather  loggings 
(liow  well  I remembered  those  old  leggings!);  his  left  hand  held 
Ills  reins  and  a short  hunting-crop ; his  right  was  resting  upon  his 
pony’s  crupper,  as  he  leaned  back  to  talk  to  his  companion  in  an 
altitude  which  I myself  had  been  wont  to  assume  in  days  gone  by. 
I used  to  think  that  this  pose  showed  an  easy  familiarity  with  all 
the  conditions  of  horsemanship:  possibly  my  successor  had  formed 
a similar  opinion. 

“ Jimmy  and  I have  come  to  meet  you,  you  see,  Charley,”  said 
my  uncle.  And  then,  just  for  one  moment,  I felt  a sharp  twinge 
of  jealousy.  That  Harry  could  never  supplant  me  in  the  old 
man’s  affections  I well  knew ; but  somehow  or  other  it  had  not 
struck  me  before  that  the  boy  might  very  well  do  so ; and  now, 
when  I saw  them  together,  I could  not  help  saying  to  myself  that 
tills  was  a little  more  than  I bad  bargained  for. 

" We  thought  you  would  rather  ride  than  drive,  and  wc  have 
brought  the  brown  cob  for  you,”  my  uncle  went  on.  He  spoke 


very  gently,  and  when  I glanceil  up  at  him  I saw  an  anxions,  depre- 
cating look  in  his  kind  old  face.  He  just  touched  my  shoulder 
with  his  hand,  saying,  “ Jimmy  is  not  sucli  a good  rider  as  you 
used  to  he.”  He  had  read  my  thoughts  at  once,  and  understand- 
ing what  his  were,  I made  haste  to  re-assure  him  by  a nod. 

Jimmy,  who  all  thi.s  time  had  been  gasping  with  eagerness  to 
obtain  a bearing,  now  burst  forth  into  a clamorous  welcome,  which 
relieved  the  meeting  of  all  its  temporary  awkwardness. 

“Oh,  Cousin  Charley,  I’m  so  awfully  glad  you’ve  come!  We 
shall  have  rare  larks  now.  Bunce  says  I may  go  out  shooting 
with  you,  if  you’ll  let  me,  and  I can  ride  first-rate ; can’t  I,  grand- 
father? Just  look  at  this !” 

And  he  administered  a smart  blow  over  the  hind-qnarters  to 
his  pony,  who  .squealed  and  flung  up  his  heels,  the  result  being  a 
considerable  exhibition  of  daylight  between  Jimmy’s  peraon  and 
his  saddle.  “ I often  make  him  do  that,”  he  said,  complacently. 
“ It  gets  one  accustomed  to  the  feeling,  you  know.” 

“But  you  mustn’t  thrash  your  pony  without  any  reason,  my 
hoy,”  remonstrated  my  uncle. 

“ Oh,  Lord  bless  your  soul,  he  don’t  mind !”  returned  Jimmy ; 
“ he  knoivs  it’s  all  fun.  I say.  Cousin  Charley,”  he  went  on,  “ will 
you  teach  me  how  to  jump?  Grandfather  said  I wasn’t  to  try  till 
you  came.” 

“All  right,”  said  I;  “I’ll  give  you  some  lessons.  Canter  on 
ahead  now,  and  let  us  see  how  you  sit.” 

Wc  had  ridden  away  from  the  station  by  this  time,  and  I sent 
Jimmy  on  in  front  not  so  much  in  order  to  criticise  his  seat  as  tO 
get  the  opportunity  of  saying  a word  or  two  to  my  uncle. 

“ He  isn’t  a bad  little  chap,  is  he?”  I began,  as  soon  as  the  boy 
was  out  of  ear-sliot. 

“ He  is  a good  boy  and  a plucky  boy,  thank  God  I”  replied  my 
uncle.  “ He  seems  to  have  associated  with  aoinc  odd  companion^ 
and  he  has  picked  up  a few  expressions  which  are  hardly  suited 
for  the  drawing-room ; but  lie  is  so  quick  that  I dare  say  he  will 
soon  learn  the  manners  of  civilized  society.  Shall  we  trot  on 
after  him  now?  I don’t  like  him  to  be  left  quite  alone.” 

It  was  evident  that  my  uncle  did  not  wish  to  be  questioned.  I 
forbore,  therefore,  to  make  any  inquiries  about  Harry,  and  wc 
pushed  on  toward  the  house,  Jimmy  undertaking  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  conversation. 

As  we  approached,  four  persons  strolled  across  the  lawn  to  meet 
us.  First  came  the  General,  then  Mrs.  Faniuhar  and  Paulina, 
finally  Harry,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a straw  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Farquhar, 
whose  manner  was  cold  and  distant,  welcomed  me  as  cordially  as 
I could  have  wished ; but  1 had  a disagreeable  sensation  of  being 
treated  like  a guest  in  my  own  home,  and  I availed  myself  of  the 
first  pretext  to  slip  away  to  the  stables,  where  I was  greeted  with 
a silent  and  respectful  sympathy  scarcely  less  hard  to  bear  than 
Mrs.  Farquhar’s  politeness.  Abdications  would  perhaps  be  more 
frequent  if  they  did  not  almost  necessarily  imply  exile. 

I confess  that  I had  some  bitter  thoughts  to  keep  me  company 
while  I dressed  for  dinner.  I loved  Thirlby,  as  I suppose  that 
every  one  niiist  love  the  home  of  his  childhood,  aud  I had  only 
just  realized  that  Thirlby  could  never  be  my  home  any  more.  As 
long  as  my  uncle  lived,  I should,  ho  doubt,  be  free  to  use  his  house 
as  my  own ; but  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  give  me  the  priv- 
ileges of  an  heir-presumptive.  An  lieir-appareni  had  replaced 
me.  It  was  lie  who  would  heiiccfoiTli  give  instructions  to  Bunco 
(not  that  Bunco  ever  obeyed  instructions ; but  that  was  neither 
here  nor  there).  It  was  he  who  would  receive  the  neighbors — 
supposing  always  that  the  ncigliburs  consented  to  receive  him. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  tenants,  the  gardener,  and  the  bailiff  would 
address  themselves  with  regard  to  those  minor  matters  which  ‘ ‘ 
hitherto  fallen  within  my  proriooc,  while  I must  stand  and 
on.  I am  not,  that  I know  of,  less  magnanimous  than  an 
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but  I felt  that  such  a state  of  things  would  be 
simply  intolerable,  and  that  the  same  roof  could 
not  long  shelter  Harry  and  me.  I went  down- 
stairs, however,  resolved  to  put  a good  face  upon 
it,  ^d  to  let  no  one  detect  the  mortification  of 
which  I was  very  properly  ashamed. 

Only  Mrs.  Farquhar  and  Paulina  were  in  the 
drawing-room  when  I entered.  The  latter,  array- 
ed in  a brilliant  blue  silk  dinner  dross,  trimm^ 
with  Limerick  lace,  was  sitting  bolt-upright  upon 
the  edge  of  her  chair  and  twirling  her  thumbs. 
Poor  Paulina’s  hands  were  large  and  red,  and  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  wrist  characteristic 
of  the  lower  middle  class  of  Great  Britain  was 
rendered  more  conspicuous  in  her  case  by  ab- 
sence of  bracelets  or  of  any  black  velvet  substi- 
tute for  them.  Mrs.  Farquhar  was  evidently  in 
the  act  of  administering  a lecture. 

“ My  dear,  you  must  allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  a wife’s  duty  to  influence  her  husband  for 
good.  Pm  not  saying  that  I would  force  a man 
to  attend  service  twice  in  the  day  against  his  will ; 
but  to  walk  up  and  down  the  high-road  on  Sun- 
day morning  with  a shooting-coat  on  his  back 
and  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  while  the  people  are 
coming  out  of  church,  is  just  indecent ; and  it  is 
your  duty  to  make  him  see  it." 

Paulina  threw  an  appealing  glance  at  me. 
“You  tell  her,  sir — Charles,  I mean,’’  she  said. 
“There’s  no  use  of  me  talking.  Pm  sure  Pve 
done  my  best  with  Harry ; but  if  he  won’t  go  to 
church,  he  won’t — and  that’s  all  about  it.’’ 

I was  preparing  a little  speech  which  should  be 
pleasant  to  both  parties,  but  before  I could  open 
my  lips  Mrs.  Farquhar  turned  upon  roe  w ith : 

“ Oh,  I wouldn’t  expect  //oi<  to  advoc'ate  church- 
going. Pm  told  that  you  and  your  friends  spend 
the  Sunday  in  paying  and  receiving  visits.” 

It  struck  me  that,  if  I was  to  be  badgered  by 
Mrs.  Farquhar  all  the  evening,  I might  lose  that 
aspect  of  serenity  whicii  I was  anxious  to  main- 
tain, and  I thought  perhaps  it  would  be  the  best 
to  take  the  bull  by  tlie  honis  without  further  de- 
lay; so  I said : “ Mrs.  Farquhar,  suppose  we  con- 
clude a treaty  of  peace.  You  have  carried  your 
point,  or  your  point  has  been  carried  without  your 
aid ; I am  out  of  the  running,  and  you  will  do  no 
good  to  anybody  by  sayi/ig  disagreeable  things 
to  me.  I make  you  welcome  to  call  me  anything 
you  like  when  my  back  is  turned ; but  so  long  as 
I am  in  the  room,  let  us  be  civil  to  one  another. 
I am  sure  you  are  far  too  sensible  to  flog  a dead 
horse.” 

This  appeal  was  not,  perhaps,  couched  in  the 
most  judicious  possible  tenns;  but  it  had  the 
merit  of  putting  the  case  plainly,  and  I think 
most  people  would  have  seen  the  advisability  of 
avoiding  needless  bickerings.  But  Mrs.  Farquhar 
was  not  like  most  people. 

“ The  man’s  demented !”  she  exclaimed,  con- 
temptuously. “I  never  say  disagreeable  things 
to  any  one.” 

Paulina  broke  into  a short,  startling  laugh, 
which  she  checked  abruptly. 

“ What  I have  said  of  you,”  Mrs.  Farquhar  con- 
tinued, with  dignity,  “ I maintain  to  be  true ; and 
if  you  find  it  disagreeable,  it  must  be  because 
your  own  conscience  accuses  you.  Aa  a Chri.stian 
woman  I am  bound  to  protest  against  Sunday 
visiting — ” 

“ Quite  right,  quite  right,”  struck  in  the  Gen- 
eral, who  entered  the  room  at  this  moment.  “We 
have  six  days  in  the  week  for  work  and  play,  and 
we  oughtn’t  to  go  poaching  on  the  seventh.” 

“ You  remind  me  of  the  devil  quoting  Scrip- 
ture, Tom,”  said  Mrs.  Farquhar,  ungi-atefully.  “ I 
would  rather  see  you  practice  than  hear  you 
preach.” 

“ Well,  well,”  muttered  the  General,  looking 
rather  disconcerted,  “I’m  afraid  we’re  none  of 
us  what  we  ought  to  be.  Charley,  come  and  look 
at  this  clearing  they  have  made  in  tiic  shrubbery ; 
I think  it’s  an  improvement.”  And,  beckoning 
me  toward  the  window,  he  whispered : “ For  good- 
ness’ sake,  keep  the  peace,  if  you  can.  I’ve  been 
feeling  as  if  I was  smoking  in  a powder-magazine 
ever  since  I came  down  here.” 

Harry  joined  us  before  I could  ask  for  any  ex- 
planation ; but  when  we  went  in  to  dinner  I was 
able  to  see  for  myself  that  the  elements  of  an 
explosion  were  not  lacking.  During  that  long 
and  most  uncomfortable  meal  Mrs.  Farquhar  sur- 
passed herself.  Not  one  of  us,  except  Harry, 
escaped  attack;  not  one  of  us  was  suffered  to 
make  the  most  innocent  remark  without  prompt 
and  flat  contradiction ; and  the  luckless  Paulina 
was  snubbed  and  lectured  after  a fashion  which 
Job  himself  would  not  have  tolerated.  What 
possessed  the  old  lady  to  behave  in  this  way  I 
don’t  know.  Perhaps  she  was  beginning  to  per- 
emve  that  her  great  scheme  wa.s  not  turning  out 
a success ; perhaps  she  merely  wanted  to  stir  up 
on  argument ; perhaps  she  was  exasperated  by  the 
meekness  with  which  we  received  her  assaults. 

It  is  probable  that  we  should  have  been  less 
meek  if  we  had  not  felt  that  a spark  would  be 
sufficient  to  blow  us  all  sky-high.  Paulina  was 
evidently  controlling  herself  only  by  strenuous 
efforts,  and  of  the  inon  I declare  I don’t  know 
which  was  the  most  ill  at  ease.  The  General’s 


nervousness  displayed  itself  by  forced  laughter 
and  irrelevant  anecdotes;  my  uncle’.s  was  appar- 
ent in  total  silence  and  loss  of  appetite ; while 
Harry’s  took  the  most  objectionable  form  of  all. 
I bad  seen  him  in  awkward  situations  before— 
•8,  for  instance,  at  Lord  Rossan’s  dinner  table- 
au he  had  always  extricated  himself  from  them 
wf5i  perfect  ease  and  aplomb;  but  now  these 
oMful  qualities  seemed  to  have  quite  desei-ted 
him,  and  he  contrived  to  do  everythmg  that  he 
ooeht  not  to  have  done.  He  talked  too  loudly ; 
hTasserted  himself  a great  deal  too  much;  he 
complained  that  the  sherry  was  corked,  and  sent 
Cooper  for  a fresh  bottle,  to  which,  when  it  was 
brought,  he  devoted  himself  more  assiduously 
than  was  prudent ; and  all  the  t'me  he  kept  glan- 
- cing  furUvely  at  hjs  f^ber,  as  \ he  half  ^pected 
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into  a condition  of  pot-valiance  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  most  ill-judged  familiarities,  and 
at  last  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  ask  me,  with 
a wink,  whether  I had  had  “any  news  of  her 
ladyship.” 

Shortly  after  this  my  uncle,  who  had  not  once 
looked  at  or  spoken  to  his  son,  withdrew,  and  re- 
appeared no  more  that  evening;  and  when  we 
reached  the  drawing-room  we  found  that  Paulina 
also  liad  retired. 

Neither  Harry  nor  Paulina  appeared  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  and  I devoutly  hoped  that 
the  former  might  be  suffering  from  a headache 
and  a fit  of  repentance.  His  absence  was  a com- 
fort, so  far  as  it  went ; but  we  should  liave  been 
a morose  party  had  not  Jimmy  enlivened  iis  with 
an  amusing  flow  of  babble.  As  soon  as  we  had 
risen  from  the  table  he  possessed  himself  of  iny 
arm,  and  requested  to  be  taken  out  to  shoot  par- 
tridges forthwitii ; but  tlie  General  interposed. 

“No,”  said  he;  “I  want  your  cousin  Charley 
to  take  a walk  with  me  this  morning ; afterward 
you  can  do  what  you  like  with  him.” 

“ All  right,”  answered  the  boy ; “ then  I shall 
go  out  with  grandfather.” 

The  General  and  I walked  across  the  dewy 
lawn  in  silence;  but  when  we  were  out  in  the 
park,  and  beyond  risk  of  being  overheard,  my 
companion  took  up  his  parable.  “Well,  of  all 
the  infernal  schemes  that  ever  were  hutched  for 
turning  things  topsy-turvy,  this  strikes  me  as  be- 
ing the  most  uncalled-for ! What  do  you  expect 
to  be  the  result  of  itl* — that’s  what  I want  to 
know.” 

I confessed  that  I was  in  some  doubt  as  to 
how  it  would  all  end. 

“You  ought  never  to  have  allowed  it  to  be- 
gin !”  cried  tlie  General,  peevishly.  “ What’s  the 
good  of  you,  if  you  can’t  make  yourself  beard  on 
the  side  of  order  y I’m  devilisli  sorry  for  you, 
Charley;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
brought  this  upon  yourself,  and  I tell  you  plainly 
I don’t  think  you’ll  ever  be  squire  of  this  parish 

“ I don’t  expect  to  be,”  answered  I ; “ and,  ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  reasons,  I don’t  wish  to  be. 
I should  be  very  well  contented  if  Harry  would 
only  behave  himself.” 

“ Behave  himself ! — he’ll  lx;have  himself  as  he 
always  lias  done.  Do  you  suppose  his  father 
didn’t  know  what  he  was  about  when  he  turned 
him  out-of-d<K)rs  ? He’ll  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of  the  fivoperty  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  it ; and 
he  won’t  have  long  to  wait  either;  for  he  is  kill- 
ing my  poor  brother  by  inches.” 

“ I hojie  not,”  said  I. 

“ It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  you  hope 
not.”  retorted  the  General;  “but  hoping  till 
you’re  black  in  the  face  won’t  alter  the  fact. 
Some  men  might  manage  to  put  up  with  vulgarity 
and  insolence  on  one  side  and  everla.sting  nag- 
ging on  the  otlier — I might  put  up  witli  it,  or 
ratlicr  I sliould  precious  soon  put  a stop  to  it. 
But  Bernard  isn’t  made  of  that  sort  of  stuff. 
He’ll  go  on  suffering  in  silence  until  one  of  these 
fine  mornings  he  is  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It’s 
— it’s  cnoiigii  to  make  a man  swear,  by  George !” 

And  the  General  proceeded  to  illustrate  liis  as- 
sertion amply  and  satisfactorily. 

For  my  own  part,  I should  have  been  glad  to 
get  away  and  hear  what  my  uncle  had  to  say ; 
but  I was  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  house  be- 
fore tw'o  o’clock,  by  which  time  the  whole  party 
was  assembled  in  the  dining-room  for  luncheon. 

Harry,  looking  pale  and  downcast,  was  more 
like  himself  and  a great  deal  less  obnoxious  than 
he  had  been  on  the  previous  evening.  Paulina, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  fluslied  and  excited.  The 
cause  of  this  uneasiness  upon  her  part  cxplaiucd 
itself  to  me  when  it  transpired  that  we  were  all 
to  attend  a garden  party  at  the  Welbys’  tliat  aft- 
ernoon. From  various  hints  that  were  dropped 
I conjectured  tliat  this  was  the  first  public  recog- 
nition of  Harry  and  his  wife  vouclisafed  by  the 
county,  and  my  surmise  was  converted  into  cer- 
tainty by  my  uncle’s  whispering  to  me,  as  we  left 
the  room  after  luncheon : “ I hope  you  won’t 
mind  l>eing  present  at  this  function,  Charley.  I 
mean  to  go  myself.” 

Now,  as  my  uncle  had  not  been  seen  at  a gar- 
den party  within  the  memory  of  man,  it  was  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  present  occasion  was  no  or- 
dinary one,  and  I could  only  trust — though  with- 
out any  sanguine  expectations — that  we  might 
all  come  out  of  the  ot^eal  creditably- 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PAULINA  ENTERS  SOCIETY. 

A GARDEN  PARTY  nowadays  is  only  another 
name  for  a lawn-tennis  party,  and  has  developed 
— so  far  as  a mere  on-looker  can  judge — into  a 
form  of  entertainment  ratlier  popular  than  oth- 
erwise. But  thirty  years  ago  there  were  no  such 
relaxations  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  out- 
door gatherings  held  periodically  by  Sir  Digby 
and  Lady  Welby,  and  when  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  East  Norfolk  tnet  together  in  the  grounds 
of  Stanningham  Hall,  tliere  was  literally  nothing 
for  them  to  do  but  to  sit  or  stand  in  groups  on 
the  lawn  and  survey  one  another  patiently. 

From  time  to  time  Sir  Digby  would  approach 
one  of  tlie  most  important  ladies  of  the  district, 
and  would  say  to  her  in  a low,  confidential  voice, 
“I  want  to  show  you  my  al/>a,"  where- 

upon the  two  would  pace  gravely  away  together 
toward  the  conservatory  in  wliich  the  exotic  re- 
ferreii  to  was  to  be  admired.  The  lady  would 
generally  return  alone,  and  after  a decent  inter- 
val Sir  Digby  would  lie  seen  bearing  down  upon 
tlie  matron  next  in  rank,  whom  be  would  address 
in  precisely  identical  terms.  As  a matter  of 
fact.  Up  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about 
horticulture,  but  probably  he  had  a hazy  notion 
that  some  attention  ought  to  be  shown  to  people, 
and  in  a moment  of  inspiration  he  had  hit  npon 
the  above  formula,  which  served  him  faithfully 
through  ouioy  seasons. 


The  thought  of  Paulina  making  her  d6but  upon 
that  solemn  scene  gave  me  a cold  shiver  all  up 
my  back,  and  when  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room, ready  to  sUrt,  with  a flushed  face,  a Stuart- 
taitan  gown,  and  a pair  of  yellow  gloves  much 
too  small  for  her,  I basely  thanked  ray  stars  that 
there  would  be  no  room  for  me  in  the  carriage, 
and  that  tiierefore  I should  be  spared  the  agony 
of  witnessing  the  sensation  which  her  first  ap- 
pearance would  cause. 

She  herself  appeared  to  be  In  unaccountably 
high  spirits,  and  was  talking  and  laughing  loud- 
ly ; but  Harry  looked  the  picture  of  misery,  and 
my  uncle,  though  maintaining  a calm  exterior,  was 
evidently  apprehensive.  Mrs.  Farquhar  wore  a 
resolute  air.  I fancied  that  she  proposed  to  carry 
off  things  with  a high  hand. 

Presently  they  all  drove  away  together  in  the 
old  green  barouche,  Paulina’s  nodding  plumes 
towering  above  the  head  of  her  protectress,  and 
my  uncle  and  Harry  sitting  with  their  backs  to 
the  horses ; and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the 
General  and  I,  who  had  watched  their  departure 
from  the  door-step,  looked  at  one  another  and 
burst  into  hysterical  laughter. 

“ There’s  nothing  to  crack  your  sides  over  in 
this,  you  know,  Charley,”  remonstrated  the  Gen- 
eral, recovering  his  gravity,  as  we  set  off  to  take 
tlie  short  - cut  across  the  fields.  “ We  shall  be 
laughing  on  the  wrong  side  of  our  mouths  licfore 
the  day  is  over,  unless  I’m  very  much  mistaken.” 

It  seemed  quite  upon  the  cards  that  we  miglit. 
Stanningham  is  a gixid  two  miles  from  Tliirlby, 
and  by  loitering  and  pretending  to  mistake  the 
way,  one  may  occupy  a considerable  time  in 
walking  two  miles ; but  we  reached  the  lodge  all 
too  soon,  and  here  ray  companion,  in  the  shabbi- 
est way,  declared  his  intention  of  deserting  me. 

“Can’t  help  it,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  up- 
braidings.  “ Call  me  a coward,  if  yon  like  ; but 
not  anutlicr  step  do  I go,  and  that's  flat ! I may 
be  wrong;  but  the  wav  in  which  that  Paulina 
woman  was  going  on  before  she  started  inspired 
me  with  the  gravest  alarm.” 

“ She  was  flurried,”  I observed,  “ and  no  won- 
der. But  I tliink  we  may  count  upon  her  being 
awed  into  silence  very  soon  after  her  arrival.” 

The  General  shook  his  head.  “ I doubt  it,” 
said  he.  “Shall  I tell  yon  what  I think?”  he 
added,  bending  forward,  and  speaking  in  low,  im- 
pressive accents.  1 Mteve  she's  intoxicated!" 

And  with  this  awful  suggestion  he  turned  and 
fled  precipitately. 

I walk^  on,  with  a sinking  sensation  about  the 
fourth  button  of  my  waistcoat.  I did  not  my- 
self .share  the  General’s  scandalous  suspicions, 
but  I thought  it  quite  possible  tliat  others,  re- 
marking Paulina’s  lieightened  color  and  excited 
mien,  might  do  so,  and  I knew  that  in  no  case 
could  she  hope  to  Ijc  mot  in  a spirit  of  friendliness. 

When  I emerged  upon  the  lawn  where  the 
company  was  assembled,  my  worst  anticipations 
were  realized.  Paulina,  seated  upon  a garden- 
chair  in  a conspicuous  position,  was  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  semicircle  of  grave,  impassive  ladies, 
who  were  surveying  her  much  as  if  slie  had  been 
some  newly  im|)oited  variety  of  wild  beast.  What 
she  had  been  saying  or  doing  before  iny  arrival 
I could  only  surmise,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  she  liad  been  sent  to  Coventry.  Slie 
was  now  beating  the  ground  impatiently  with  her 
foot,  wliile  in  her  eyes  there  gleamed  the  light 
of  battle.  From  a sliort  distance  off,  Harry,  also 
completely  isolated,  was  gazing  at  her  with  a look 
of  stony  liorror  upon  his  face.  I perceived  that, 
if  the  worst  had  not  already  happened,  it  was 
going  to  happen  shortly. 

My  own  appearance  upon  the  scene  gave  the 
signal  for  a demonstration  which  greatly  aston- 
ished me,  until  I realized  what  it  meant  No 
sooner  had  I advanced  from  behind  the  clump  of 
rhododendrons  which  had  masked  my  preliminary 
reconnaissance  than  tlie  entire  company,  as  if  by 
one  consent,  jumped  up  and  marched  upon  me  in 
a solid  mass.  There  was  a positive  rush  to  shake 
me  by  the  hand ; I was  overwhelmed  with  the 
kindest  expressions  of  welcome ; I was  asked  to 
dinner  a dozen  times  in  the  space  of  less  than 
five  minutes.  Gradually  the  signification  of  these 
generous  greetings  unfolded  itself  to  me.  Out  of 
respect  for  my  uncle.  East  Norfolk  had  consented 
to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Le  Marchant,  but 
they  were  not  to  be  spoken  to.  A firm  and  united 
protest  was  to  be  entered  against  their  restora- 
tion ; and  I,  as  the  heir  whom  they  had  ousted, 
was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a distinct  exhibi- 
tion of  sympathy. 

I understood  this,  I say ; but  human  nature  is 
ever  prone  to  self-love,  and  I will  not  deny  that 
the  sight  of  so  many  friendly  faces  and  the  sound 
of  so  many  friendly  words  raised  me  for  a minute 
or  two  almost  up  to  the  point  of  oblivion.  But, 
chancing  to  meet  my  uncle’s  eyes,  which  were 
turned  upon  roe  with  a certain  look  of  grave  re- 
gret, and  catching  sight  immediately  afterward 
of  Paulina  glaring  at  me  from  the  background,  I 
awoke  to  the  fact  tliat  I was  playing  the  enemy’s 
game,  and  determined  upon  making  one  last  de- 
spairing attempt  to  avert  defeat. 

I detached  myself  from  my  friends,  and  ap- 
proached Sir  Digby  Welby,  who  was  standing 
apart,  stroking  his  long  nose,  and  doubtless  med- 
itating one  of  his  periodical  descents  into  the 
ladies’  camp.  He,  like  tlie  others,  received  me 
with  a double  dose  of  cordiality,  holding  my  hand 
and  shaking  it  at  intervals,  while  he  expressed 
the  pleasure  that  it  gave  him  to  see  me  amongst 
them  again. 

“ I deplore  this  resolution  of  your  poor  uncle’s,” 
he  began.  “ Although  we  have  been  friends  for 
many  years,  I could  not  take  upon  me  to  tell  him 
what  I thought;  but  I very  much  fear  that  he  is 
making  a great  mistake.  I assure  you  that  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  purchase  the  Deephara  farm 
from  bun,  often  as  1 have  coveted  that  corner  of 
land.” 


“As  far  as  I know, that  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  my  cousin’s  retuni ’’  said  1.  “ At  all 

events,  he  is  bore  n»w,  and  I am  aoro  tha^  lor 
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my  uncle's  eslie.  jou  will  itcsloli  > poini  u, 
his  position  tolerable.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  answered  Sir  Digby,  with  » 
touch  of  coldness ; “ but  I confess  i lurd'y 
see — ” • 

“ Yes,  I know  you  have  invited  them  here 
and  that  was  very  kind  of  you  ; but  it  would 
very  easy  to  do  a little  more.  Don’t  you  think 
Sir  Digby,”  I added,  persuasively,  “ that  vou  m!"lu 
just  step  across  the  lawn  and  sav  a word  or  twn 
to  Mrs.  Le  Marchant  ?”  ' 

“ Well,  well,”  replied  the  worthy  baronet,  not 
unkindly,  “I  will  endeavor  to  find  some  subject 
of  conversation.  But  really  it  won’t  do— it  tin 
never  do.  And  the  sooner  vour  uncle  under 
stands  that,  the  less  vexation  he  will  have  " 

Sir  Digby,  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  crossed 
the  grass  toward  Paulina’s  chair  with  a slow  di-r 
nified  step,  I following  him  at  a respectful  dit 
tance. 

“ I want  to  show  you  my  Lapageria  aS>a  " I 
heard  liim  be^n.  ' 

“ Your  tchai  r called  out  that  misguided  Pau 
Una,  accompanying  her  question  with  a short 
laugh. 

“ My  Lapageria  alba.  If  you  wiU  allow  me  to 
lead  the  way — ” 

“Oh,  all  right!”  interrupted  Paulina,  jumpini; 
up  with  ostentatious  alacrity,  and  speaking  verv 
loud.  “ I don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
but  I’m  willing  to  look  at  anything,  I’m  sure 
About  time,  too,  after  being  looked  at  myself  for 
the  best  part  of  an  hour !” 

I began  to  think  that  Sir  Digby  was  right,  and 
that  it  really  would  never  do.  When  the  ill. 
matched  couple  had  vanished  into  the  conserva. 
torv,  I drew  a long  breath  of  relief,  feeling  thab 
at  any  rate,  the  danger  of  some  painful  scene  had 
been  staved  off,  and  I was  debating  whether  I 
ought  not  to  join  Harry,  who  had  now  taken  ref- 
uge upon  a dLstaiit  bench,  when  I was  accosted 
by  Mr.  Dennison. 

The  Rector’s  countenance  wore  an  expression 
of  tlie  deepest  concern.  He  said  he  had  come  to 
humble  himself  before  me,  and  to  confess  the 
folly  of  his  past  conduct.  “ Father  and  son,  vou 
see — that’s  the  way  I looked  at  it— such  a sad  pity 
that  tliey  should  be  divided ! How  was  I to  know 
tliat  the  fellow  had  gone  and  married  a bnr-maid? 
Dear!  dear!  what  a bad  job!  The  neighbors  all 
turning  up  their  noses,  too — and  troubles  at  home 
— sure  to  be  troubles  at  home ! If  I could  only 
have  foreseen  this  I would  hare  bitten  out  nir 
tongue  sooner  than  advise  Le  Marchant  as  I did." 

I assured  the  Rector  that  he  niiglil  set  his  mind 
quite  at  rest.  “ Whatever  your  advice  may  have 
been,  it  was  well  meant,”  I said ; “ but  I am  per- 
fectly certain  tliat  neither  your  advice  nor  anv 
one  else’s  has  been  taken.  My  uncle  has  yielded 
to  circumstances,  not  to  the  advocacy  of  his 
friends.  As  to  the  neighbors  turning  up  their 
noses,  he  must  have  been  fully  prepared  for  that. 
He  told  me  long  ago  that  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  receive  Harry  again.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  returned  the  Rector,  who  perhaps 
did  not  relish  being  told  that  his  counsel  carried 
so  little  weight ; “but  being  prepared  for  a thing 
is  not  liking  it  when  it  comes.  I am  prepared  to 
be  bullied  by  Mrs.  Farquhar  and  the  Ebenezer 
man,  but  their  attacks  interfere  with  my  diges- 
tion all  the  same.  I say,  Charley,  do  you  think 
it  is  too  late  to  undo  all  this  mischief  ?" 

“ I am  sure  it  is,”  I answered.  “ You  don’t  un- 
derstand that  my  uncle  has  never  really  changed 
his  mind ; and  he  won't  change  it  now,  unless 
some  positive  catastrophe  occurs.” 

“ Then,”  cried  the  Rector,  “ let  us  pray  for  a 
positive  catastrophe!  Y’ou  take  it  all  in  a very 
creditable  spirit,  Giiarley,”  he  went  on ; “ but,  at 
the  s.ime  time,  I think  you  are  a little  too  supine 
— too  supine.  You  must  see  that  Le  Marchant 
can’t  possibly  live  in  tlie  same  house  with  these 
people — perpetual  quarrels  and  disturbances, you 
know,  scandals  too,  very  likely— oh,  dear  me,  its 
not  to  be  thought  of ! I say,  you  ought  to  get 
them  away,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Let  Harry  be 
the  heir,  if  he  must  be  the  heir;  but  at  least  let 
him  hide  himself  out  of  sight  till  his  time  come '' 

I was  very  much  of  the  Rector’s  way  of  think- 
ing ; but  I didn’t  see  why  the  burden  of  carrying 
out  his  ideas  should  be  thrown  upon  my  shoul- 
ders in  that  jaunty  manner,  and  I said  I should 
be  much  obliged  if  he  would  kindly  tell  me  how 
’ was  to  accomplish  Harry’s  expulsion. 

“Oh,  that  I can’t  say,’’  he  replied;  “but you 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  it  somehow.  It’s  i 
question  of  money,  I should  think ; the  fellow 
will  take  a bribe  to  make  himself  scarce.  But 
these  are  matters  which  women  can  judge  of  be^ 
ter  than  we  can.  Why  don’t  you  talk  it  over 
with  Maud  ? Here  she  comes,  and  I know  she 
wants  to  discuss  things  with  you.  Just  wait  here 
half  a minute;  FU  be  with  you  again  directly. 

[to  be  OOSTIltlTED.] 

DANCE  OF  THE  CROW  INDIANS. 

Or  all  the  Northwestern  tribes  of  this  conti- 
nent, the  Absarokas,  or  Crows,  have 

themselves  by  their  unchanging  friendsnip  o 

wliite  race,  whose  allies  they  have  b«n  in  v 
frequent  wars  wliicli  the  tribes  of  the  .-lotu 
federation  have  waged  against  its  progTC«  m 
far  West.  Comparatively  few  in  /'j 

Crows  have  had  an  almost  incessant  , ■ 
existence  amidst  their  fierce  and  more  po 
neighbors.  Not  a single  instance  is  kn 
winch  a Crow  Indian  has  ever  killed  » 
and  their  bravery  and  fidelity  are  hig  J P 
by  the  many  officers  who  liad  them  a 
their  commands  as  scouts  during  the  i 

^’^The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  ewss^ got 
emgtton,  wbieli  lies  on  the  t!.v 

under  roe  shadows  of  the  ^t 
Rockies,  and  w ' 
opened  the  rc 
Crows  ceil 
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episode  of  that  iioUble  journey.  Never  hud  the 
extremes  and  highest  types  of  savage  and  civil- 
ized life  been  brought  together  as  on  this  unique 
occasion,  when  the  dandified  habitues  of  Pall 
Mall  and  spectacled  German  “Philistine”  cUkjw- 
ed  the  painted  warriors  of  the  plains,  Tlie  lurid 
light  of  the  camp  fires,  deafening  drum  beat,  jin- 
gling bells  of  the  dancers,  and  weird  monotonous 
chant  of  the  singers  were  echoed  by  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotives  as  the  excursion  trains  suc- 
cessively drew  up.  Great  was  the  desire  to  se- 
cure mementos  of  the  event  amongst  the  foreign 
guests,  and  the  untutored  cliildreii  of  tlie  desert 
sold  the  brass  ornaments  and  bracelets  which 
the  President  of  the  railroad  hail  given  tliem  in 
the  afternoon  at  a handsome  advance  over  the 
original  cost  of  the  same.  As  the  triiiisailaniic 
guests  are  probably  ignorant  to  tliis  day  of  the 
fact  of  their  distribution,  the  desire  for  souvenirs 
was  gratified,  and  tlie  Crows  retired  to  tlieir  te- 
pees with  many  shining  silver  dollars  in  their 
poucbes.  


ROBIN,  DEAR  ROBIN! 


Rohin,  dear  Robin,  could  yon  come  back  to  me. 
Back  to  the  iiarae  you’ll  never  malr  see, 

Coold  you  alt  down  at  evening  and  crack  wi’  me, 
Oh,  what  a proud,  Imppy  woman  I'd  be! 

On  the  while  hearth  the  lire  should  burn  clearly, 
Nothing  of  comfort  or  rest  you  shouhl  lack, 

And  I would  always  be  kindly  and  cheery. 

Could  you  come  back  to  me— could  you  come  back. 

II. 

Oh,  Robin,  Robin,  I’ve  miss’d  you  fu’  aalrly, 
Morning,  and  evening,  and  a'  the  day  Jong  ; 

Many  have  treated  me  uiica  unfairly: 

O for  your  arm  ao  tender  and  strong ! 

If  once  again  in  yonr  love  I could  hhle  me, 

Little  I'd  care  though  all  else  I should  luck  ; 
Salrly  I’m  needing  your  wisdom  to  gnide  tne : 

Ob,  my  lost  darling,  if  yon  could  come  buck ! 

III. 

Never  again  with  frowiia  would  I greet  you ; 

Never  again  to  your  love  be  unkind ; 

Bver  with  kieses  and  smiles  I would  meet  you : 

• Oh,  In  the  days  that  are  gone  I was  hlind ! 

Oh,  I was  selfish,  and  foolish,  and  fretful, 

Now  I remember— remember  In  vain  ; 

But  I would  never  be  cross  or  forgetful, 

Could  you  come  back  to  me,  darling,  again ! 

IV. 

No,  you  will  never  come  back  to  me— never ! 

But  I shall  come  to  yon,  Robin,  some  day. 

Then  you  will  ken  a’  my  loving  endeavor, 

Jnst  to  grow  l>etter  since  yon  went  away. 

Yes,  you  will  ken,  in  that  hai>py  to-morrow, 

^ I hae  been  true  to  yon,  darling— sae  true! 

Askerl  my  lieart  always.  In  joy  or  in  sorrow, 

“ Will  it  please  Robin,  the  thing  that  I do  ?” 

V. 

Oh,  In  that  wonderfn',  wonderfu’  meeting, 

. What  shall  I say  to  him  7 what  wiil  he  say.7 
We  sliallna  weary  life’s  story  repeating, 

• Seeing  the  end  o’  the  soiTowfu’  way. 

With  snch  a hope,  tlien,  how  could  I say  truly, 
“Robin,  dear  Robin,  come  hack  unto  me!" 

Heart,  answer  the  thought  sae  wild  and  unruly, 

. “Bobin,  dear  Robin,  / aliall  come  unto  Thee .’” 


A CARNIVAL  OF  AUTHORS. 

; “The  biggest  and  most  vmied  cutertaiiimeiit 
Hartford  has  ever  had,”  to  ipiote  from  a re- 
portorial  eye-witness,  was  the  Cartiival  of  Au- 
thors, whicit  began  in  that  city  on  the  3il  of  De- 
cember. Authors  have  imiioubtedly  Iield  tnaiiy 
“ carnivals,”  both  public  and  more  or  less  i>rivutc, 
but  this  carnival  was  something  else.  .Several 
hundred  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  each 
dressed  to  represent  some  hero  or  Iteroiiie  of 
modern  literature  — prince,  peasant,  tnilkinaiil, 
knave,  sheplierdess,  lord,  or  nun  — gathered  in 
the  Union  Armory,  on  Elm  Street,  and  after 
inarching  in  triumphal  procession  twice  across 
the  stage,  proceeded  to  orgaiii/.e  a series  of  brill- 
iant tableaux.  Sir  Walter  Si-orr,  in  a comfort- 
able arm-chair,  eyed  nonchalantly  the  successive 
appearance  in  flesh  and  blood  of  the  principal 
personages  he  had  contributed  to  fiction,  who, 
after  bowing  in  turn  before  him,  grouped  them- 
selves pieiuresquely  around  him.  This  took 
place  on  the  main  stage,  and  afterward  five  tab- 
leaux were  presented  in  separate  booths,  the  sub- 
jects exemplified  l>eing  cartoons  from  Pnnc/i,  and 
scenes  from  Tennyson,  Mother  Gookc,  Dickens, 
the  Araoian  Xiahh,  and  Fuit-sf.  So  pleased  were 
the  spectators  that  many  of  them  spoiled  their 
pleasure  by  entertaining  a fear  that  they  had  re- 
ceived too  much  for  their  money.  The  carnival 
was  repeated  every  night  for  a week,  in  aid  of  a 
deserving  charity. 


FOREST  PROTECTION. 

The  condition  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk, 
and  other  streams  of  Northern  New  York  during 
the  past  summer  and  autumn  has  fixed  public 
attention  in  a forcible  manner  upon  the  necessity 
for  taking  some  steps  to  secure  the, permanency 
of  these  streams. 

The  water  in  the  rivers  of  New  York  has  been 
unpr^edentedly  low  since  midsummer.  Tliis  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  severe  drought  which  has 
visited  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  But,  se- 
vere as  the  drought  was,  it  can  not  be  lield  entire- 
ly responsible  for  the  lack  of  water  in  the  rivers. 
Droughts  as  severe  and  protracted  as  that  of  1883 
have  occurred  in  previous  seasons,  but  never  be- 
fore have  they  been  followed  by  such  disastrous  re- 
sults. 'The  causes  which  have  produced  these 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  rivei-s  must  rather 
be  traced  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  forests 
■which  covered  the  whole  northern  part  of  the 


State  with  one  unbroken  slieet  of  verdure,  serv- 
ing as  a vast  reservoir  for  the  moisture  it  re- 
ceived from  the  clouds,  than  to  any  general  dimi- 
nution of  the  amount  of  precipitation. 

Regions  from  which  the  forest  has  been  stripped 
lose  much  of  the  benefit  of  a copious  rain-full. 
The  water  is  wasted  by  evaporation,  or  suddenly 
poured  into  streams  and  lost  in  tlie  ocean.  The 
forest  prevents  this,  and  long  holds  moisture  in 
its  deep  vegetable  mould,  giving  it  off  gradually 
throughout  the  year  to  springs  and  streams.  For- 
est preservation,  therefore,  means  something  more 
than  the  protection  of  growing  iimlK;r,  e?.sential 
as  timber  is  m our  national  [irosperity.  It  me.iiis, 
be.sides  this,  the  protection  of  all  the  springs  and 
briKiks  whicli  supply  agriculture  with  moi.stme 
and  feed  the  great  rivers.  If  tlie  forcst.s  of  the 
country  are  allowed  to  perish,  as  they  are  des- 
tined to  perish  unless  vigorous  measinw  shall  he 
taken  to  prevent  it,  agrieiilture  will  suffer,  man- 
ufactures will  languish  for  want  of  power,  and 
the  great  internal  waterways  of  the  continent  will 
he  rendered  usele.ss  for  commercial  interelianges. 
It  will  indeed  be  a sad  comiiientary  upon  the 
folly,  cupidity,  and  selfishness  of  tlie  American 
nation  if  wc  allow  the  magnificent  forests,  once 
unetiiiulled  in  variety, beauty,  and  density  by  tiiose 
of  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  to  perish  before  a 
quarter  of  our  land  is  peopled,  and  their  real  im- 
portance is  fully  felt.  America  must  soon  expe- 
rience the  calamities  from  which  China  lias 
fered  during  centuries  througli  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  whicli  once  extended  over  her  sea- 
board provinces,  and  which  Europe  lias  experi- 
enced from  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the 
Alps,  the  ('arpatliians,  and  the  Pyrenees,  if  the 
forests  about  the  head-waters  of  our  streams  are 
allowed  to  disappear.  Every  one  has  a motive 
for  iireserving  such  portions  of  our  forests  as  are 
necessary  to  furnish  moisture  to  our  farms  and 
water  to  our  rivers  and  factories,  for  every  one 
will  feel  tlie  effects,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any 
injury  to  the  agricultural,  commercial,  or  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country. 

In  New  York  the  threatened  destruction  of 
the  Adirondack  forests  will  be  most  injurious  to 
the  State  and  to  this  city.  The  great  plateau 
which  lies  about  the  Adirondack  region,  from 
tlic  nature  of  its  light  and  sandy  soil,  is  unfit  for 
agriculture  or  grazing.  The  climate  of  this  re- 
gion is  cold  and  inhospitable.  It  cun  never  be 
thickly  settled,  and  possesses  no  value  except  in 
the  forests  which  cover  it.  These  forests,  from 
tlie  stand  point  of  the  lumberman,  arc  not  of  any 
great  value,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  forest 
of  similar  extent  is  so  valuable  to  the  human 
race.  This  forest,  extending  over  only  a few 
million  acres,  regulates  the  commerce  of  a great 
nation.  It  has  built  up  great  cities,  and  has  es- 
tablished upon  this  island  one  of  the  great  eoin- 
mereial  centres  of  the  world.  The  Hudson  Riv- 
er and  the  Erie  Canal  regulate  and  determine 
the  mo.st  important  traffic  of  this  country;  they 
have  jiiaile  this  city  wliat  it  now  is,  and  many 
prosperous  cities  owe  to  them  their  origin.  The 
Hud.'^on  River  and  the  Erie  Canal  owe  their  e.x- 
istence.  such  as  they  are  to-duy,  to  the  Adiron- 
dack forests.  If  these  perish.  New  York  can  not 
long  maintain  its  couiniercial  importance,  for,  the 
upper  Hudson  no  longer  navigable,  .md  tlie  Erie 
Canal  deprived  of  its  water  supply,  commerce 
wiil  seek  new  channels. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  next  Legislature  to 
consider  wlnit  can  be  done  to  preserve  these  for- 
ests, and  avert  the  dangers  vvliich  their  destruc- 
tion will  bring  upon  this  State.  It  should  act 
liberally,  intelligently,  and  tpiickly.  New  York 
can  Weil  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  coiin- 
trv  in  fore.st  preservation.  No  other  State  can 
more  surely  and  speedily  benefit  by  it. 


THE  BARTHOLDI  EXHIBITION. 

Am  ERIC  ASS  are  proverbially  gallant.  Yet  it 
must  he  admitted  tliat  they  have  treated  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  who  came  over  here  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a friendly  nation, 
rather  shabbily.  The  trouble  about  her  recep- 
tion no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  just  who  should  receive  her, 
and  be.ar  the  expenses  of  establishing  her  on  a 
permanent  footing.  New-Yorkers  thought  that 
the  wiiole  country  should  .share  in  these  expenses, 
because  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  presented  by 
France,  not  to  New  York  alone,  but  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  as  she  was  to  stand  in  New  York 
Harbor,  the  country  at  large  objected  to  paying 
for  the  Ijcautifying  of  our  already  beautiful  wa- 
ter approach.  Now,  liowever,  that  the  responsi- 
bility has  fallen  plumb  upon  New  York,  most 
zealous  effoiT.s  are  making  to  secure  a fund  for  the 
pedestal  upon  which  the  great  statue  is  to  stand. 

It  was  suggested  that  much  if  not  all  the 
money  needed  might  he  raised  by  a lo.an  exhi- 
bition, and,  the  idea  seeming  feasible,  a number 
of  ladies  in  siiciety  were  enlisted  in  the  laudable 
undertaking  of  proeuring  interesting  articles  for 
a loan  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design.  So- 
ciety ladies,  when  their  interest  is  once  awaken- 
ed, can  work  with  surprising  energy.  Therefore 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  within  a compara- 
tively brief  period  the  various  committees  suc- 
ceed^ in  gathering  in  a large  number  of  at- 
tractive features.  While  each  of  the  numerous 
committees  worked  independently,  some  sort  of 
system  was  maintained  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  It  must  also  be  said, 
to  the  credit  of  the  men  who  were  on  certain 
committees,  that  they  gave  much  valuable  time 
and  labor  to  their  task.  It  is  generally  believed, 
for  instance,  that  Messrs.  Chase,  Beckwith,  and 
others  who  had  the  collection  of  paintings  in 
charge  found  their  task  easy ; that  they  merely 
hud  to  ask  to  obtain  all  the  pictures  they  need- 
ed. But  the  owner  of  a picture,  the  value  of 
which  runs  into  the  thousands,  will  always  hesi- 
tate before  letting  it  be  taken  from  his  gallery. 
It  may,  it  is  true,  be  insured  for  the  very  price 


he  paid  for  it,  but,  after  all,  money  can  never 
measure  the  value  of  the  substantiation  of  a 
beautiful  idea.  For  a beautiful  idea  is  unique, 
while  one  dollar  is  like  anoilier.  Therefore  the 
collection  of  paintings  at  the  Baiitholdi  exliihi- 
tion,  which  inchide.s  u masterpiece  of  Corot  and 
other  famous  works,  is  the  result  of  much  labor, 
discrimination,  and  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  easy  to  fancy  that  Messrs.  Leavitt  and 
others  on  the  committee  of  costumes  had  a dilli- 
ciill  task.  They  were  after  charuelerisiie  eos- 
tiinies  of  various  nations  and  old  costuiiies.  There 
are  plenty  of  reiiresentatives  of  other  nationalities 
in  the  eosniopolitau  population  of  .New  York,  but 
a foreigner’s  eharaeteristies,  espeeiallv  those  of 
dress,  are  soon  absorbed  hiMc.  To  obtain  old 
costumes  was  still  more  ditiieult.  In  a society 
like  ours,  where  aiieestrv  goes  for  little,  and  mere 
Wealth  will  sooner  or  later  lift  a family  into  the 
first  social  rank,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  people  who 
would  view  witli  pride  tlie  costumes  of  their  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  or  those  even  of  a nearer 
generation.  Yet  by  much  untiring  investigation 
some  people  w ere  found  with  ancestors  who  were 
not  bought  like  tlnxse  of  the  Major-General  in 
The  Pirntfn  of  Pcnznnre,  and  the  exhibition  of 
colonial  fashions  was  perhaps  the  liest  evidence 
of  the  zeal  with  which  this  committee  went  to 
work.  The  costumes,  all  told,  riiiinhered  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty — not  a large  number,  but 
intelligently  arranged  so  as  to  bring  tlie  various 
national  characteristics  into  must  striking  con- 
trast. 

Ferliap.s  tio  suiiject  has  appealed  so  strongly  to 
the  ingenuity  of  men  as  the  most  effective  meth- 
od of  killing  one  another  from  a distance.  Tlu-re- 
fore  the  fine  collection  of  guns  is  not  unexpected. 
There  are  also  other  paraphernalia  of  war,  all  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  show  the  special  and  peculiar 
part  each  plays  in  tlie  taking  off  of  mankind. 
U'iioever  sees  this  collection  will  lose  some  of  his 
faith  in  the  Malthusian  theory  of  overpopulation. 

Among  the  iiiusieal  instruments  I missed  the 
spinet  upon  which  Mozart  played  when  he  was 
in  Paris.  This  instrument  is  in  this  city,  and 
could  easily  have  been  obtained.  Some  of  the 
violins  are,  however,  very  fine  and  valuable,  as 
several  arc  by  the  most  renowned  Italian  makers. 
There  are  also  glittering  heaps  of  fabrics,  deli- 
cately decorated  fans,  costly  cliina,  coins,  minia- 
tures, and  other  articles  worthy  of  study.  For  it- 
self as  much  as  for  its  worthy  object,  the  Bar- 
tholdi exhibition  should  prove  a financial  suc- 
cess. G.  K. 


POE’S  LAST  RESIDENCE. 

There  was  a spirit  of  revolt  in  Edoar  Allan 
Poe  which  refused  to  accept  whatever  had  estab- 
lished itself,  and  a spirit  of  unrest  which  drove 
him  from  place  to  place.  He  lived  at  different 
times  in  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  but  at  no  time  did  he  live  long  in  ei- 
ther city : he  pitched  liis  lent  in  all,  hut  he  hud 
ill  none  an  aliidiug  home.  Ho  luigiated  to  New 
York  twice,  once  in  the  winter  or  .spring  of  1837, 
.Tud  again  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1814.  During 
his  first  residenee  here  he  wrote  “The  Narnitive 
of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym”  ; during  his  last  he  wrote 
“ The  Raven.”  The  reputallou  that  “ The  Raven” 
made  for  him  was  the  opportunity  of  his  life,  if 
he  could  tiiiiy  have  known  it,  and  could  only  have 
been  wise  enough  to  embrace  it.  It  may  be  that 
he  did  know  it,  for  he  was  not  lacking  in  shrewd- 
ness ; what  he  lacked  was  the  wisdom  that  uses 
knowledge  as  the  stejiping- stone  to  pros[)eiity. 
He  was  possessed  by  the  imp  of  the  pei  vci-se, 
wliieli  assailed  liiiu  in  a thirst  for  strong  drink, 
and  in  an  inordinate  belief  in  his  own  powers. 
The  world  had  not  aceeiited  him  at  his  own  valu- 
ation, and  that  disajipoiiited  him  : it  had  accept- 
ed lesser  men,  however,  at  a greater  valuation, 
and  that  angered  him.  He  would  right  liiniself, 
even  if  lie  bad  to  pull  down  others,  and,  in  his 
disordered  way  of  thinking,  the  best  way  to  right 
himself  was  to  pull  down  others.  He  liad  a tal- 
ent for  analysis,  and  he  called  it  criticism ; he 
had  also  a uleiit  for  abuse,  and  he  called  that 
criticism.  It  was  the  rock  on  which  he  always 
wrecked  liis  fortunes,  and  never  so  completely  as 
during  his  second  residence  in  Now  York,  first  as 
the  eiiitor  of  the  Broatiwat/  Journal,  and  later  a,s 
the  concocler  of  the  personal  skctciics  entitled 
“The  Literati.” 

Everybody  icspeeteil  the  author  of  “ The  Ra- 
ven.” hut  nobody  respected  the  writer  of  these 
seurrilities.  He  lost  caste  by  them,  he  lost  friends 
by  them,  and  lie  lost  employment  by  them.  Fallen 
upon  evil  days  of  his  own  making,  he  concluded 
to  turn  his  back  upon  New  Y'ork,  and  early  in 
tlie  summer  of  1846  removed  himself  and  his 
small  belongings  to  Fordham,  VW'stehcster  Coun- 
ty. He  hired  a little  two-story  cottage  at  the  top 
of  a hill,  with  an  acre  or  more  of  greensward 
fenced  in  about  it,  and  a number  of  grand  old 
cherry-trees  in  the  yard  that  threw  a massive 
shade  upon  the  front  piazza.  “ So  neat,  so  poor, 
so  unfurnished,  and  yet'  so  charming  a dwelling 
I never  saw.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  was  white 
as  wheaten  flour.  A tabic,  a chair,  and  a little 
stove  that  it  euntained  seemeil  to  furnish  it  com- 
pletely. The  sitting-room  floor  was  hud  with 
check  malting;  four  chairs,  a light  stand,  and 
a hanging  book-shelf  composed  its  furniture. 
There  tvere  pretty  presentation  copies  on  the  lit- 
tle shelves,  and  the  Brownings  had  pmsts  of  hon- 
or on  the  stand.”  So  wrote  a lady  who  made  a 
visit  to  Poe’.s  cott.Tgo  shortly  after  his  removal  to 
Fordham.  From  those  who  knew  him  at  this 
time  wo  learn  that  his  habits  were  more  regu- 
lar than  they  had  been  in  New  York.  An  early 
riser,  ho  was  fond  of  taking  long  strolls  in  the 
morning,  chiefly  iu  the  neighhorhood  of  the  High 
Bridge,  upon  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pace 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  There  was  a 
ledge  of  rocky  ground  near  his  cottage,  crowned 
with  pines  and  cedars,  which  commanded  a fine 
( view  of  the  scenery  about,  and  which  he  loved  on 


that  aeeouiif.  Such  was  the  external  life  of  Poe 
as  his  frieiuls  knew  it.  Of  his  internal  life — Ills 
life  at  the  little  collage  with  his  delicate,  sick 
wife  and  her  devoted  nuitlicr — they  knew  nothing. 
They  guessed  wliiit  it  was,  however,  one  day  when 
a New  York  journal  startled  them  with  the  mel- 
aiielioly  tidings  that  this  poor  lady  and  her  gifted 
hii.sbauii  were  both  dangerously  ill,  and  so  far  rt- 
diieed  (the  statement  ran)  tis  to  be  barely  able  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life. 

One  of  the  lirst  lo  relieve  the  wants  of  Poe 
and  his  family  was  the  huiy  iilreatly  referred  to, 
who  hastened  at  once  to  the  bed-chamber  of  Mrs. 
Poe.  “ There  was  no  cloiliiiig  on  the  bed,  wliieh 
was  only  straw,  but  a siiow-Hliite  eouuterpaiie 
and  sheets.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  .“iek 
lady  had  the  dreadful  eliills  that  aecoiiipaiiy  the 
licetie  fever  of  eousiiuiptiou.  She  lay  on  the 
straw  beil  wrapped  in  her  husband’s  great-coat, 
with  a large  tot  toise-shell  eat  in  her  bosom.  The 
wonderful  eat  seemed  conscious  of  her  great  use- 
fulness. The  coat  and  the  cut  were  the  suffer- 
er’s only  means  of  warmth,  except  as  her  hus- 
band held  her  hainls,  and  her  mother  her  feet.” 
The  evil  days  of  Poe’s  makiiig  were  lightened 
by  the  beiiefaeiioiis  of  liis  friends  and  well-wish- 
ers, but  the  evil  days  of  nature’s  making — the 
awful  la.st  days  of  a fuiliiig  life — were  not  to  be 
lightened  by  any  power  on  earth.  Virginia  Eliza 
PoE  pas.sed  away  on  Saturday,  January  3b,  1847, 
and  was  buried  three  days  later  in  an  old  family 
vault  in  the  Reformed  church  at  Fordham,  Mar- 
ried in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  dead  iu  her  twen- 
tiftb  year, 

“ her  Infelicity 

Seemed  lo  have  yearn  too  many.’’ 

A darker  shadow  than  was  thrown  by  the  Raven 
upon  his  floor  was  upon  the  soul  of  Poe,  and  it 
was  never  lifteil  from  it.  Poor  always,  he  was 
poorer  now,  and  never  voluminous  or  rapid,  he 
wrote  but  little,  and  with  great  difficulty.  The 
haiifi  that  once  penned  “The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,”  “Tlie  Purloined  Letter,”  and  “ William 
Wilson,”  now  penned  “Eureka”;  the  genius  that 
once  inspired  “ The  Raven,”  now  inspired  “ Ula- 
luniu”  and  “ Annabel  Lee.”  But  write  what  he 
might,  he  was  still  the  author  of  “The  Raven.” 
His  chief  claim  to  distinction  during  his  lifetime, 
“ The  Raven,”  will  long  preserve  his  memory, 
and  with  it  tlie  memory  of  the  great  artist  wlio 
-spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  iu  illustrating  it. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  won  the  fame  he  coveted : 
“And  80  sepnlchrcd  In  such  pomp  does  lie. 

That  kings  for  sucU  a tomb  would  wish  to  die.” 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE. 

When  the  student  in  any  branch  of  engineer- 
ing is  first  ushered  into  tlie  presence  of  abstruse 
theory  he  is  apt  to  find  great  difficulty  in  making 
himself  master  of  the  subject',  for  the  reason  that 
he  fails  to  sec  the  practical  application  of  many 
of  the  principles  laid  down.  This  difficulty  would 
be  in  great  nieasnre  removed  if  there  wei’e  more 
such  works  as  that  of  Lieutenant  Fiske — Kleclri- 
cltji  and  Pltfct rival  Kugincerinp  (New  Y’ork,  D. 
Van  Nostraiid,  publisher) — which,  wliile  giving 
briefly  and  clearly  the  eleineiitary  principles  of 
both  static  and  dynamic  electricity,  leads  the 
reader  easily  and  logically  fixjm  the  z,  y,  and  z of 
the  subject  to  the  practical  applications.  “ It  is 
through  the  medium  of  magnetism,”  says  the 
writer,  “ tliat  the  principal  applications  of  elec- 
tricity are  made  in  the  arts.”  Following  out  this 
idea,  the  fir.^t  chapter  of  the  work  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  magnetism, 
together  with  a description  of  the  methods  and 
the  apj)aiatu.s  used  in  preparing  magnets,  and  in 
measuring  the  force  of  the  attraction  exerted  by 
them.  Them  follow  chapiei-s  on  frictional  elec- 
tricity, on  work  ami  potential,  voltaic  batteries, 
etc.,  eic.  Iu  these  are  given  clear  statements  of 
the  laws  governing  the  various  phenomena,  and 
the  e.xperinieuts  by  means  of  wliich  they  may  be 
verified,  so  that  tiie  reader  is  well  prepared  to 
take  up  the  more  complex  portions  of  the  subject 
that  follow  in  the  chapters  on  “ Laws  of  Currents,” 
“Thermo-Kleelrieity,”  “ Indiietion  Currents,”  and 
“ Electro-Magnetism.” 

The  pages  containing  descriptions  of  storage 
batteries  are  of  great  interest  and  practical  value 
to  the  student,  sim-e  they  contain  a list,  with  il- 
lustrations, of  tlic  leading  iiateiits  relating  to  the 
subject.  Under  tlie  heading  of  “ Electrical  Mea- 
surements,” the  author  gives  a very  clear  idea  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  branch  of  elee- 
trieal  work,  describing  the  different  iiistrumeiiis 
and  methotis  used  for  the  purpose. 

We  then  come  lo  the  practical  applications  of 
all  of  the  ftiiidainenlal  laws  of  electricity  iu  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  telegraph,  telephone,  dy- 
namo machine,  electric  reilway,  etc.  The  various 
telegraph  .systems  are  deserihed,  and  tlie  difticulty 
of  induction  in  long  lines  clearly  elucidated.  Tlie 
telephones  of  Reiss  and  Bell,  and  the  curions 
motograph  receiver  of  Edison,  are  also  illustrated 
and  explained. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  “ dynamo”  is 
very  clearly  .stated.  The  chapters  relating  to 
transmission  and  distribution  of  power,  and  to 
electric  motors  and  their  application.s  to  the  elec- 
tric railway,  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  for  the 
reason  that  the  subject  is  here  not  only  consider- 
ed as  a scientific  novelty,  but  also  from  a coui- 
mercial  stand-point  Lieutenant  Fiske’s  work 
forms  a very  happy  connecting  link  between 
theory  and  practice,  and  while  it  is  certain  to  be 
a great  aid  to  the  student  of  electrieal  engineerr 
ing  in  showing  him  the  breadth  of  the  suh^t,  it 
can  not  fail  to  be  of  immense  interest  to  the  g^- 
ei-al  reader  as  giving,  in  such  language  as  tibihe 
easily  understood  by  all,  the  prin^lea  oMo 
which  depend  the  many  applicadons  of  eleiAfl^ 
ty  which  we  meet  in  our  daily  walks,  llm  wiA)( 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  diagimns, 
and  careful  engravings  of  machinery. 
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HOW  WE  FOUGHT  THE  FIRE. 

By  will  CARLETON. 

[See  Illustration  on  Front  Page.] 

I. 

’Twas  a drowsy  night  on  Tompkins  Hill; 

The  very  leaves  of  the  trees  lay  still ; 

The  world  was  slumbering  ocean-deep ; 

And  even  the  stars  seemed  half  asleep, 

And  winked  and  blinked  at  the  roofs  below, 
As  yearning  for  mom,  that  they  might  go; 

The  streets  as  stolid  and  still  did  lie 
As  they  would  have  done  if  streets  could  die; 
The  sidewalks  stretched  as  quietly  prone 
As  if  a foot  they  had  never  known ; 

And  not  a cottage  within  the  town 
But  looked  as  if  it  would  fain  lie  down. 

Away  in  the  west  a stacken-cloud. 

With  white  arms  drooping  and  bare  head  bowed, 
Was  leaning  against — with  drowsy  eye — 

The  dark  blue  velveting  of  the  sky. 

And  that  was  the  plight 
Things  were  in  that  night, 

Before  we  were  roused  the  foe  to  fight — 

The  foe  so  greedy  and  grand  and  bright — 
That  plagued  old  Deacon  Tompkins. 

IL 

The  Deacon  lay  on  his  first  wife’s  bed, 

His  second  wife’s  pillow  beneath  his  head, 

His  third  wife’s  coverlet  o’er  him  wide. 

His  fourth  wife  slumbering  by  his  side. 

The  pareon  visioned  his  Sunday’s  text. 

And  what  he  should  hurl  at  Siitan  next; 

The  doctor  a drowsy  half-vigil  kept. 

Still  studying,  as  he  partly  slept. 

How  men  migiit  glutton,  and  tope,  and  fly 
In  the  face  of  Death,  and  still  not  die; 

The  lawyer  dreamed  that  his  clients  meant 
To  club  together,  and  then  present. 

As  proof  that  their  faith  had  not  grown  dim, 
A small  bright  silver  hatchet  to  him; 

The  laborer  such  sound  slumber  knew. 

He  hadn’t  a dream  the  whole  night  through ; 
The  ladies  dreamed — but  I can’t  say  well 
What  ’Us  they  dream,  for  they  never  tell ; 

In  short,  such  a general  drowsy  time 
Had  ne’er  been  known  in  that  sleepy  clime. 

As  on  the  night 
Of  clamor  and  fright. 

We  were  roused  the  treacherous  foe  to  fight — 
The  foe  so  greedy  and  grand  and  bright. 

And  carrying  such  an  appetite — 

That  plagued  old  Deacon  Tompkins, 
lit 

When  all  at  once  the  old  court-house  bell 
(Which  had  a voice  like  a maniac’s  yell) 

Cried  out,  as  if  in  its  dim  old  sight 
The  judgment  day  had  come  in  the  night. 
“Bang  whang  whang  bang  clang  dang  bang 
whang,” 

The  poor  old  parcel  of  metal  sang; 

Whereat,  from  mansion,  cottage,  and  shed. 
Rose  men  and  women  as  from  the  dead. 

In  different  stages  of  attire. 

And  shouted,  “ The  town  is  all  afire 
(Which  came  as  near  to  being  true 
As  some  more  leisurely  stories  do.) 

They  saw  on  the  Deacon’s  house  a glare. 

And  everybo<ly  hurried  there ; 

And  such  a lot  of  visitors  he 
Had  never  before  the  luck  to  see. 

The  Deacon  received  these  guests  of  night 
In  costume  very  simple  and  white; 

And  after  a drowsy,  scared  “ Ahem  !” 

He  asked  them  what  he  could  do  for  them. 

“ Fire ! tire !”  they  shouted ; “ your  house’s  afire !” 
And  then,  with  energy  sudden  and  dire. 

They  rushed  through  the  mansion’s  solitudes, 
And  helped  the  Deacon  to  move  his  goods. 
And  that  was  the  sight 
We  bad  that  night. 

When  roused  by  the  people  who  saw  the  light 
Atop  of  the  residence,  cozy  arid  white. 

Where  lived  old  Deacon  Tompkins. 

IV. 

Ah  me!  the  way  that  they  rummaged  round! 
Ah  me ! the  startling  things  they  found ! 

No  one  with  a fair  idea  of  apace 
Would  ever  have  thought  that  in  one  place 
Were  half  the  things  that,  with  a shout. 

These  neighborly  buiglars  hustled  out. 

Came  articles  that  the  Deacon’s  wives 
Had  all  been  gathering  all  their  lives ; 

Came  furniture  such  ns  one  might  see 
Didn’t  grow  in  the  trunk  of  every  tree ; 

A tall  clock,  centuries  old,  ’twas  said, 

Leaped  out  of  a window,  heels  o’er  head ; 

A veteran  chair,  in  which,  when  new, 

George  Washington  sat  for  a minute  or  two ; 
A bedstead  strong,  as  if  in  its  lap 
Old  Time  might  take  his  terminal  nap; 

Dishes,  that  in  meals  long  agone 
The  Deacon’s  fathers  hail  eaten  on ; 

Clothes,  made  of  every  cut  and  hue, 

That  couldn’t  remember  when  they  were  new  ; 
A mirror,  scathless  many  a day. 

Was  promptly  smashed  in  the  regular  way ; 
Old  shoes  enough,  if  properly  thrown. 

To  bring  good  luck  to  all  creatures  known; 
And  children  thirteen,  more  or  less. 

In  varying  plenitude  of  dress. 

And  that  was  the  sight 
We  had  that  night. 

When  roused,  the  terrible  foe  to  fight. 

Which  blazed  aloft  to  a moderate  height. 

And  turned  the  cheeks  of  the  timid  white, 
Including  Deacon  Tompkins. 

V. 

Lo ! where  the  engines,  reeking  hot. 

Dashed  up  to  the  interesting  spot: 

Came  Numher  Two,  “The  City’s  Hope,” 
Propelled  by  a line  of  men  and  rope; 

And  after  them,  on  a spiteful  run, 

“The  Ocean  Billows,”  or  Number  One. 

And  soon  the  two,  induced  to  “ play” 

%jji  iiimdred  were  worki^  away, 


Until,  to  the  Deacon’s  flustered  sight, 

As  he  danced  about  in  hia  robe  of  white, 

It  seemed  as  if,  by  the  hand  of  Fate, 
House-cleaning  day  were  some  two  years  late. 
And  with  coiiipiete  thougii  late  success, 

Had  just  arrived  by  the  night  express. 

Tlie  “Ocean  Billows”  were  at  high  tide. 

And  flung  their  spray  upon  every  side; 

The  “City’s  Hope”  were  in  perfect  trim, 
Preventing  aught  like  an  interim ; 

And  a “ Hook-and-Ladder  Company”  came. 
With  hooks  and  poles  and  a long  hard  name, 
And  with  an  iconoclastic  frown. 

Were  about  to  pull  the  whole  thing  down, 
Wlien  some  one  raised  tlte  assuring  shout, 
“It’s  only  the  chimney  a-burnin’  out!” 
Whereat,  with  a sense  of  injured  trust. 

The  crowd  went  home  in  complete  disgust. 
Scarce  one  of  those  who,  with  joyous  shout, 
Assisted  the  Deacon  in  moving  out. 

Refrained  from  the  homeward-flowing  din, 

To  help  the  Deacon  at  moving  in. 

And  that  was  the  plight 

In  which,  that  night, 

They  left  the  Deacon,  clad  in  white. 

Who  felt  he  was  hardly  treated  right, 

And  used  some  words,  in  the  flickering  light. 
Not  orthodox  in  their  purport  quite — 

' Poor,  put-out  Deacon  Tompkins ! 


A NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 

By  KATHARINE  8.  MACQUOID. 

CHAPTER  m.— {Continued.) 

Lokknz  hesitated — ^he  was  warmly  attached  to 
Frau  Herber,  but  it  was  to  him  simply  impos- 
sible that  this  young,  lovely  girl  should  remain  in 
Freitenberg  to  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  French 
soldiers.  (If  what  use  would  his  protection  be 
against  a band  of  brutal  ruffians?  He  stood 
thinking.  All  the  friends  on  whom  he  could 
have  relied  for  help  had  by  this  time  left  the 
city ; besides,  they  dwelt  either  in  the  Herren- 
Gasse  or  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  as  the 
houses  along  this  street  and  the  rich-looking 
dwellings  would  be  certainly  invaded  by  the 
French  soldiers,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  the  brief 
council  held  this  afternoon  in  the  Rathhaus,  that 
although  no  resistance  should  be  offered,  the  in- 
habitants most  likely  to  be  molested  would  act 
wisely  in  withdrawing  themselves  and  their  valu- 
ables to  some  place  of  refuge  out  of  the  line  of 
the  French  retreat. 

“ Listen,  Magdalena,”  he  said  — it  seemed  to 
him  that  any  reasoning  was  justifiable  which 
would  make  her  consent  to  leave  Freitenberg. 
“No  doubt  it  would  be  dangerous  to  move  your 
grandmother  in  this  bitter  cold.  Let  us,  then, 
wrap  her  warmly  in  her  cliair,  and  make  up  a 
large  fire,  and  leave  her  all  the  food  she  can  want. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  French  will  only  halt  here 
a few  hours,  for  they  believe  the  Russians  are  in 
pursuit.  I promise  that  you  shall  return  the 
moment  danger  is  over.  Come,  ray  dearest  love ! 
you  will  come  with  me  !” 

Magdalena’s  lips  trembled,  and  the  tears  start- 
ed to  her  eyes,  but  her  answer  was  to  step  down 
the  last  stair,  on  which  she  had  been  standing, 
and  to  cro.s.s  the  Hof  toward  tlie  sitting-room. 

“Stop” — Lorenz  caught  her  arm.  “You  have 
only  looked  at  one  side  of  the  matter.  If  you 
per.iist  in  staying  here,  I stay  also.  I can  at  lea.xt 
take  the  same  risk  as  you  do — a risk  to  which 
you  will  not  open  your  eyes.” 

At  tliis  a sudden  flush,  a iiuivering  of  the  eye- 
lashes  as  tlie  sweet  eyes  opened  in  wild  terror, 
showed  him  how  wrongly  he  had  been  reading 
her.  He  saw  through  the  folds  of  iier  gown  that 
Magdalena’s  heart  was  violently  agitated — all  her 
pulses  weite  fluttering  wiili  fear,  and  her  lips 
parted  witli  agitation.  She  turned  away  from 
the  door  and  faced  liim. 

“ You  must  not  stay  here,  I-Kirenz ; it  would 
take  away  all  my  courage  to  know  that  you  were 
in  danger.  And  then  think  of  your  father  and 
your  mother — you  are  the  only  eliild  they  have. 
Your  duty  is  to  be  with  them  now.” 

She  saw  that  she  had  touched  him,  for  he  turn- 
ed his  head  aside.  Indeed,  his  mother’s  last 
words  sounded  in  his  ears:  “ Yes,  my 'Lorenz, 
you  may  bring  the  dear  Frau  Herber  and  her 
grandchildren  to  us,  but  come  without  delay.  I 
shitll  have  no  peace  till  I see  you  arrive  at  Ahn- 
Ixirn.” 

“Come  in  here,”  said  Magdalena.  She  had 
opened  the  door.  She  went  up  to  her  grand- 
mother. Franz  stood  beside  her.  When  he  saw 
Lorenz  enter  be  frowned.  He  was  surprised 
wlicii  the  young  man  spoke  to  him. 

“ Franz,”  he  said,  “ a time  like  this  gives  every 
one  a responsibility.  You  are  old  enough  to  feel 
that  Magdalena  ought  not  to  Stay  here.  We 
must  take  her  away.” 

It  seemed  to  the  boy  that  he  was  being  cajoled. 
If  Lorenz  loved  his  sister,  then  he  ought  to  stay 
and  defend  her.  “If  he  goes  away, he  is  a cow- 
ard,” said  Franz  to  himself.  “I  see  how  it  is: 
lie  wants  me  to  go,  so  that  he  may  not  have  to 
stay  behind.” 

“ Magdalena  will  not  leave  my  grandmother,” 
he  said,  coldly ; “ and  she” — he  stroked  one  of 
Frau  Hcrl>er’3  hands — “can  not  travel  in  weather 
like  this.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Lorenz,  quickly,  for  a new 
plan  suggested  itself,  “ stay  you,  then,  with  your 
grandmother ; it  is  better  to  risk  one  life  than 
two,  and  probably,  even  if  they  find  you,  the 
Freiicli  will  not  ill-treat  you,  my  boy.”  He  turn- 
ed to  Magdalena  and  took  her  hand. 

“You — ” Franz  broke  out,  angrily;  but  his 
grandmother  pressed  his  arm  warningly,  “ Peace, 
my  cliild,”  she  said ; “ you  are  the  youngest ; you 
must  let  Magdalena  decide.” 

“I  can  not  leave  you,  grandmother,”  the  girl 
8&id<  **  If  no  harm  comes  to'this  house,  then  I 
need  never  have  left  it ; and  if  harm  does  come,” 


she  went  on,  slowly,  “ then  I could  never  be  hap- 
py again  if  I had  left  you.” 

* She  put  both  arms  around  Frau  Herber’s  neck 
and  tenderly  kissed  her.  Franz  bent  down  too, 
and  rustled  his  sister’s  liair. 

“ You  are  a brave  girl,”  he  whispered,  “ and 
I’ll  never  tease  you  again.  Now,  Lorenz  Inchoff, 

I am  going  to  bar  and  bolt  the  gates,”  lie  said, 
with  an  important  air. 

Lorenz  smiled.  “ By  all  means,  Franz.  I will 
come  and  help  you.” 

“ You ! are  you  going  to  stay  ?”  Franz  looked 
at  Lorenz  with  a troubled  face. 

“ If  Magdalena  will  not  come  with  me,  do  you 
think  I am  going  to  leave?”  said  Lorenz. 

At  this  the  girl  came  forward  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

“ Remember  your  mother,  Lorenz ; by  this  time 
she  must  be  anxious.” 

Lorenz  took  both  her  hands. 

“ If  this  news  had  not  come,”  he  said,  “ I 
should  to-day  have  asked  your  grandmother’s 
consent  to  our  betrothal.  If  we  escape  this  trial, 
you  will  be  my  wife,  will  you  not,  Magdalena? 
Frau  Herber  and  you,  Franz,  are  witnesses  to  our 
promise.  And  you  know  a man  may  not  desert  | 
his  wife  even  for  his  mother,  and  you  are  my 
wife,  dear  one.” 

I “ No,  she  is  not,”  said  Franz,  inipetuously ; he 
' could  hardly  keep  himself  from  pulling  his  sis- 
ter’s hands  away  from  her  lover’s  clasp. 

I/)rcnz  looked  at  him  in  angry  surprise. 

“Lorenz,  she  is  not  yet  your  wife,”  Frau  Her- 
ber said.  “If  she  were,  it  would  be  different. 
Listen  to  me.  When  your  message  came  I was 
sorely  troubled,  for  I foresaw  this  conflict ; but 
soon  peace  came  to  me.  Something  seemed  to 
tell  me  to  trust,  and  I fell  asleep  in  my  chair. 
While  I slept  I thought  I wakened,  and  your  mo- 
ther stood  beside  me.  ‘ Where  is  Lorenz  ?’  she 
said.  ‘What  have  you  done  with  my  son?’ 
While  I tried  to  answer  her  she  went.  After 
this  I roused,  and  found  that  I had  been  dream- 
ing; hut  the  dream  meant  something,  Lorenz. 
Y’ou  must  not  stay  here.  You  must  go  to  your 
mother.  A good  son  makes  a good  husband,  you 
know,”  she  said,  smiling. 

“ I can  not  stay  in  this  house  against  your 
will,  but  I shall  remain  in  Freitenberg.”  The 
young  fellow  spoke  doggedly. 

“ You  must  go  to  Ahnijorn — indeed  you  must,” 
Frau  Herber  said,  entreatingly. 

Lorenz  smiled,  kissed  her  hand,  and  bade  her 
adieu  ; then  he  nodded  to  Franz,  and  went  out  of 
the  room. 

Magdalena  followed  him,  and  as  soon  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her  Lorenz  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

“ I shaH  be  near  you,  my  beloved,”  he  said. 
“ If  harm  comes,  we  can  at  least  die  together.” 

Once  more  the  lovers  clasped  bands,  and  then 
they  parted.  Franz  closed  and  barred  the  gates 
at  once,  so  that  Magdalena  bad  no  chance  of  a 
last  look. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  evening  wore  slowly  away.  Soon  the  noise 
of  departure  subsided,  and  when  Franz  came  in — 
for  he  had  said  he  could  not  stay  cooped  in-doors 
like  a chicken — he  reported  that  the  town  seemed 
asleep. 

“ Are  there  any  signs  of  the  French  soldiers  ?” 
Frau  Herber  asked. 

“ No.  I went  out  by  the  Wolfgang-Thor,  and 
looked  over  the  country,  but  I could  not  see  them. 
It  is  so  strangely  dark,  grandmother ; I fancy 
there  will  be  a heavy  snow-fall.” 

Although  Magdalena  tried  not  to  feel  disquieted, 
it  was  impos.-sible  to  go  about  the  bouse  in  her  usual 
light-hearted  fashion,  'fhe  thought  of  Lorenz 
hiding  away  somewhere  so  as  to  watch  over  her 
safety,  instead  of  following  his  parents,  disturb- 
ed her.  If  anything  happened  to  him,  then  she 
would  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  Would  any- 
thing happen  to  any  one  ? Was  it  not  all  a false 
alarm,  and  might  not  the  French  have  taken  the 
upper  road,  which  would  lead  them  some  miles 
north  of  Freitenberg? 

She  was  at  the  top  of  the  house  when  this 
tliought  came,  and  she  hurried  up  a ladder  lead- 
ing to  the  loft,  only  lighted  by  gome  slit-like  dor- 
tners  in  the  roof.  She  crosseil  the  loft,  and  tak- 
ing down  a bar,  opened  a door  just  under  the 
gable. 

From  this  opening,  spite  of  the  growing  dark- 
ness, Magdalena  could  see  beyond  the  city  walls, 
but  slie  could  only  make  out  the  hard  dry  road 
streU’hing  away  to  the  east.  Nothing  stirred  on 
it.  Below  her  was  the  silent  city ; not  a sound 
came  from  it,  not  even  a wreath  of  smoke  from 
one  of  the  huge  chimncy-stacks.  The  darkness 
was  unnatural,  and  the  clouds  looked  even  more 
heavy  than  they  had  looked.  All  at  once  some- 
thing fell  upon  her  face : it  was  a snow-flake. 

Magdalena  closed  the  door  again,  shivering, 
for  the  keen  wind  had  rushed  in,  almost  blinding 
her  with  its  icy  force.  The  sense  of  loneliness 
was  awful,  and  she  went  down  to  the  sitting-room. 

When  she  joined  the  others,  her  grandmother 
was  sitting  in  her  old  place  by  the  fire,  hut  Franz 
had  drawn  one  of  the  red  curtains  aside,  and  was 
looking  out. 

“ I’ll  wager  they’ll  not  light  the  street  lamps  to- 
night,”  he  said.  “There  never  is  one  here;  but 
there  will  not  be  one  on  the  Herren-Gasse  or 


the  Market-place ; there  is  no  need  to  light  the 
Frenchmen  about.  Perhaps  the  lamp  men  have 
gone  away  with  the  rest.  Hullo ! there  is  snow ; 
do  you  hear,  Magdalena  ?”  he  called  to  his  Sister. 

She  had  knelt  down  before  the  fire,  trying  to 
warm  hcr.self,  for  she  fell  half  frozen.  She  got 
up  and  touched  her  grandmother’s  hand.  “I 
shall  go  and  get  your  warm  cloak,”  she  said. 
“You  can  not  be  too  much  wrapped,  grand- 
mother.” 


^ IBU*,  vrrcBi.  uuct»  as  Dig  aS  U 

Do  come  and  look,  Magdalena.” 


But  she  had  gone  for  a cloak,  and  now  she  « « 
wrapping  the  old  woman  carefully  toa  tender!? 
within  it.  “ You  look  drowsy,  ^r,”  she  said 
“ Close  your  eyes  and  sleep.” 

Frau  Herber  smiled.  “ I am  not  sleepy.  Go 
and  look  at  the  snow,  ray  child.” 

And  while  the  grandtnother  praved  silently  he- 
side  the  fire  that  her  darlings  might  be  grated 
the  coming  peril,  Franz  and  Magdalena  waQied 
at  the  window. 

At  first  the  snow  came  as  if  unwillingly  fall 
ing,  in  large,  solemn  flakes  through  the  still  ait 
but  these  seemed  to  spread  into  downy  feathers 
as  they  reached  the  ground,  and  quickly  the  street 
below  the  window  was  white.  Now  the  flakes 
became  thicker,  and  the  wind,  which  bad  com- 
pletely  lulled  for  a brief  space,  whirled  them 
round  and  round  here  and  there  in  twisting  veils 
of  silver,  till  even  Franz’s  eyes  ached  with  wripf, 
at  it  Now  the  snow  drove  against  the  windiw 
but  it  was  so  soft  it  made  no  sound.  ’ 

Magdalena  at  length  turned  slowly  from  the 
window,  and  then  she  paused,  and  stood  still  with 
parted  lips.  ’ 

“Did  you  hear?”  she  said,  in  a low,  startled 
voice,  while  she  fastened  the  curtain  closely. 

Franz  started  up  and  ran  to  the  window,  but 
the  girl  stood  still,  her  face  white  and  set,’  one 
hand  raised  to  keep  him  silent.  As  they  listened 
there  came  sounding  from  some  way  oflf  the  muf- 
fled notes  of  a trumpet. 

“ It  is  the  French.  They  are  in  the  town," 
said  Franz.  “ VVe  could  not  hear  that  from  out. 
side ; the  snow  deadens  the  sound,  or  it  wonld  Im 
plainer.”  He  went  back  to  the  fire-place,  and 
standing  on  tiptoe,  took  down  his  father’s  gun. 

At  this  his  grandmother  sat  upright  in  her 
chnir. 

“ Leave  the  gun  alone,  Franz,”  she  said,  firmly ; 
“ resistance  is  absolutely  useless.  You  miglit 
shed  blood,  but  that  is  all  you  could  do.  Y'ou 
could  not  hinder  these  men.  We  have  only  one 
weapon,  my  child— we  can  pray.”  And  then  she 
began  slowly  to  repeat  the  140th  psalm. 

At  first  Franz  listened  doggedly,  and  gave  im- 
patient  glances  at  the  curtained  window,  but  the 
feeble  voice  went  on,  and  presently  Magdalaa 
sank  on  her  knees  lieside  her  grandmother,  and 
joined  in  her  supplication.  Franz  put  the  guu 
down  on  the  table,  and  tried  to  listen  to  them, 
but  his  ears  were  strained  to  catch  other  sounds, 
and  when  the  psalm  was  ended,  he  beckoned  to 
Magdalena : 

“ We  must  cover  the  fire,”  he  said,  “and  pull 
the  screen  close  round  it.” 

“ It  does  not  show  outside,”  she  sud— “Hook- 
ed  when  I came  in.”  But  still  she  did  as  he  ask- 
ed. Between  them  they  moved  Frau  Herber  close 
to  the  chimney  breast,  and  then  drew  the  many- 
leaved  Indian  screen  completely  across  it. 

“ Hark !”  said  Magdalena. 

There  was  a distant  shouting,  then  a subdued 
but  continued  murmur;  this  went  on  and  on  till 
it  came  nearer;  then  it  paused. 

The  three  watchers  held  their  breath,  pale  and 
open-eyed,  fixed  in  the  posture  in  which  the  sound 
had  surprised  them.  Soon  there  came  again 
shouts,  muffled,  but  still  sounds  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  the  eager  listeners  could  picture  to 
themselves  that  some  treasure  had  been  discov- 
ered  by  the  plunderers.  The  time  passed  slowly. 
The  air  grew  more  and  more  chill;  for  though 
the  fire  still  burned  on  the  hearth,  they  did  not 
dare  to  add  fresh  fuel,  so  as  to  kindle  a blaze. 
Now  and  then  the  grandmother  prayed  aloud,  but 
scarcely  a word  was  spokeu. 

All  at  once  came  a louder  sound— a sound 
that  rang  out  through  the  closely  packed  air, 
and  reached  them  at  their  hearth-stone,  thrilling 
through  their  blood — a sound  of  singing,  many 
voices  joined  in  what  seemed  to  be  a drunken 
chorus. 

Magdalena  flung  both  arms  tightly  round  her 
grandmother.  “ They  must  be  quite  near,”  she 
whispered. 

Frau  Herber  pressed  the  girl’s  cold  hands  in 
her  own.  “ He  is  nearer,”  she  said,  “ and  those 
who  trust  in  Him  shall  not  be  confounded.” 

But  to  Magdalena  it  seemed  that  the  singing 
came  nearer  still,  and  her  terror  almost  conquer- 
ed her  trust. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Lorenz  Inchoit  had  first  gone  back  to  his  fa- 
ther's house  in  the  Herren-Gasse,  to  make  sure 
that  the  doors  were  securely  fastened,  and  thai 
he  wandered  about  this  quarter  of  the  deserted 
town.  He  wished  to  find  a refuge  between  t^he 
main  thoroughfare  and  Magdalena's  home,  so  that 
he  might  give  her  timely  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  French,  and  mount  guard  before  the  door- 
way. More  than  one  house  in  the  narrow  stre^ 
which  led  in  this  direction  had  not  been  desertd, 
the  inhabitants  being  either  too  poor  or  too  in- 
firm to  think  of  taking  the  long,  cold  jouniey  to 
Ahnborn.  Some,  too,  were  utterly  incredulous. 
The  French  had  been  for  so  raanyyeais  a bug- 
bear that  they  believed  this  was  but  another  false 
alarm.  Lorenz  talked  to  some  of  these  unwlic'  - 
era,  but  he  refused  their  hospitality.  He  shrwX 
from  finding  himself  shut  up  with  others.  e 
deserted  houses  had  closed  doors  and  winao*N 
and  it  was  long  before  he  could 
place  to  uke  shelter  in,  and  the  snow  had  begui 
to  fall  thickly.  . 

At  last,  at  the  angle  of  a narrow  alley,  he 
a garden  wall.  The  wall  was  low,  and  he  easuy 
climbed  into  the  garden.  By  i,. 

open  court-yard  of  the  house  bounded  thus 
on  one  side.  Below  the  overhan^ng  ^ • 

this  Hof  he  found  a small  door  ’‘  '"cb 
left  unlocked.  But  when  he  had  passed  mW  t J 
room  to  which  tt  led,  be  found  a sucw^on  ® 
offices  ending  in  a S^Hof 

actual  house,  the  window*  looked 
■nd  garden ; he  was  compls**^  ^ - 
street.  However,  the  gardn  wsK 
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and  from  it  he  could  easily  reach  the  street  in  a 
few  moments. 

There  was  a fire  still  burning  on  the  hearth  of 
the  first  room  he  had  entered.  He  made  this  up, 
and  then  he  went  back  to  the  garden,  and  began 
to  pace  up  and  down,  straining  his  curs  to  listen 
through  the  falling  snow-flakes. 

They  fell  thicker  and  thicker,  faster  and  fast- 
er, till  they  came  with  such  driving  force  that, 
staggering  under  the  weight  he  now  cairied,  he 
turned  to  seek  shelter  in-doors. 

The  wind  whirled  the  snow  with  such  sweeping 
fury  against  the  wall  of  the  Hof  that  in  the  dark- 
ness I^renz  had  some  trouble  in  finding  the  door 
by  which  he  had  first  entered,  and  when  at  last 
he  opened  it,  the  snow  followed  him  in  like  a 
white  phantom,  in  spite  of  the  obstacle  offered 
by  the  projecting  gallery  overhead.  He  was  so 
chilled  that  he  could  scarcely  move,  but  he  heap- 
ed  more  wood  on  the  fire,  shook  his  cloak  with 
some  difficulty  clear  of  the  snow  that  covered  it, 
and  stamped  to  free  his  boots  from  the  huge 
clumps  of  snow  that  almost  prevented  him  from 
moving.  Then  he  placed  himself  near  the  win- 
dow, though  be  knew  that  outer  sounds  must  be 
dulled  before  they  reached  him.  He  was  strange- 
ly tired,  but  he  felt  too  drowsy  to  allow  himself 
to  rest.  All  at  once  it  seemed  to  him  that  ho 
was  turning  into  atone.  His  limbs  were  stiff,  and 
his  jaws  clung  together;  a strange  stupor  began 
to  steal  over  him. 

With  difficulty  he  dragged  himself  near  the 
fire,  which  now  burned  ciieerfully,  and  tlien  he 
remembered  that  he  had  taken  no  food  since 
early  morning. 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  tried  to  find 
in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  some  coniial  which  he 
had  put  there.  All  at  once  he  heard  a sound 
outside. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  listened.  Through 
the  still  air  came  the  muffled  notes  of  a trumpet. 

Lorenz  made  a rush  to  the  door.  This  was  the 
moment  for  which  he  had  waited ; be  could  at 
least  die  for  Magdalena. 

But  he  could  not  get  tc  the  door ; he  felt  gid- 
dy, powerless,  and  he  had  to  lean  against  the  wall 
for  support.  Once  more  he  dragged  himself  for- 
ward and  reached  the  door,  but  he  could  not 
move  it.  Dimly  he  saw  a ma.ss  of  snow  in  front 
of  it,  then  the  ground  seemed  to  slip  fivm  under 
his  feet. 


Lorenz  started ; he  shivered,  and  opened  his 
eyes.  What  was  this?  Ho  was  lying  on  the 
floor  of  a strange  room;  daylight  showed  faintly 
in  the  gray  outline  of  a window,  and  as  his  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  dim  liglit  he  saw  a 
burned-out  fire  on  the  hearth  and  a mound  of 
snow  near  where  he  was  lying. 

Then  he  remembered,  and  he  struggled  to  rise ; 
but  this  was  not  easy.  He  found  that  his  limbs 
had  stiffened  with  the  cold ; he  could  not  move, 
and  with  this  loss  of  power  came  the  certainly 
that  he  must  have  been  lying  there  for  hours. 
What  had  happened  ? Had  the  French  come  to 
Freitenberg,  or  were  they  still  e.itpcrted  ? Then 
flashed  the  remembrance  of  that  tnnnpet  note, 
but  it  seemed  to  Lorenz  that  he  had  dre.amed  it. 
But,  if  not,  had  the  night  he  so  dreaded  pas.-^ed 
away  while  he  lay  slwi)!!)"?  The  thought  gave 
him  strength  beyond  his  powers  ; he  foreetl  him- 
self up  from  the  ground.  It  was  fortunate  the 
wall  was  close  by,  or  he  must  have  fallen.  His 
head  reeled,  his  brain  felt  sick  ; he  knew  that  in 
his  present  state  he  could  not  hope  to  reach  Mag- 
dalena. He  stixMl  against  the  wall,  trying  to 
think  calmly.  Some  sound  nui.st  have  roused  him 
from  this  heavy  sleep — what  was  it  ? Then  all 
at  once,  and  near  to  him,  ns  it  seemed,  a trumpet 
rang  out  the  call  for  departure.  Lorenz,  had 
served  against  the  French,  and  he  knew  w ell  the 
loud, braying  notes;  but  no  imirmur  of  movement 
followed.  It  was  true,  then,  that  the  French  were 
actually  in  Freitenberg;  ami  he  well  knew  he 
had  slept  and  left  Magdalena  to  their  mercy. 
The  agony  of  this  thought  fully  roused  him;  his 
numbed  blood  stirred  and  brought  back  the  pow- 
er of  movement.  He  pulled  out  his  Ihi^k  and 
drank  from  it,  and  then,  guiding  himself  along 
by  the  wall,  he  brushed  away  some  of  the  snow, 
and  tried  to  open  the  door  by  which  he  had 
come  in. 

He  pulled  at  it  with  all  the  strength  he  had, 
but  he  had  soon  to  give  up,  exhausted.  Then  he 
tried  with  his  knife  to  remove  the  snow  which 
had  worked  its  way  in  all  around,  but  he  found 
that  this  had  frozen  fast  to  the  posts  and  lintels 
— it  was  hard  ice. 


IMrenz  lOOKea  aoout  n..>.  ......  i 

gard  eyes.  He  was  a prisoner ! He  saw  i 
that  the  window  was  entirely  Hiiow-bloeked 
that  the  morning  was  perhaps  farther  advan 
than  he  had  imagined.  He  went  on  through 
offices  till  he  reached  the  kitchen,  and  saw,  w 
had  escaped  him  in  the  darkness  last  nigh 
door  in  the  panelled  wall  beside  the  cook 
stove.  He  opened  this  door,  and,  as  he  expec 
he  found  a narrow  staircase  leading  to  the  Ik 
Itself.  This  assurance  of  escajte  from  his  pri 
helped  his  strength.  He  was  soon  up  the  su 
and  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the  open  gal 
of  tlie  Hof.  At  tlie  opposite  end  of  this  gal 
was  the  great  staircase  of  the  mansion.  The 
lery  was  so  full  of  snow  that  he  was  some  1 
m making  his  way  across  it.  In  the  com 
where  it  had  drifUsd,  it  stood  up  in  great  w 
walls,  and  the  staircase,  when  he  came  to  it, 
almost  impassable. 

At  last,  panting  and  exhausted,  he  reached 
Mttom  of  the  staircase,  and  found  himself  i 
dry  covered  court-yard.  Two  huge  entrance  g 
were  bolted  and  barred  within.  This  house,  i, 
nail  escaped.  He  unbolted  and  unlrarred 
gates,  and  to  his  joy  they  yielded.  He  opt 
them,  and  then  he  started,  not  only  at  sight  of 
street  mantled  in  snowy  whiteness— again 
rumpet  sounded,  and  now  from  the  western 
o the  town.  Lorenz  waited,  intently  lister 
Ibeu  he  heard  sounds  as  if  the  woVd  of  i 


mand  were  given  ; then  came  silence.  They  were 
departing.  This  terrible  scourge  had  b^n  re- 
moved from  Freitenberg. 

Lorenz’s  dread  overpowered  his  relief.  Im- 
agination went  on  painting  to  hitn  how  Ins  siiort 
unconscious  night  had  been  passed  by  the  French 
soldiers.  The  snow  shone  silver-white.  It  hud 
drifted  against  the  angle  of  the  opposite  house, 
but  in  the  road  between,  its  smooth  surface  had 
been  disturbed;  foot-prints  had  struck  deeply 
into  it,  though  they  had  been  partially  hidden  by 
a freslt  covering  of  snow.  As  lie  tixxl  on  the  froz- 
en snow  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  so 
changed  that  he  wondered  if  he  should  find  his 
way.  There  was  no  one  abroad  in  this  quarter. 
Tlie  chains  of  the  lamps  suspended  across  the 
streets  were  snow-laden,  the  roofs  and  chimneys 
were  shaiieless  under  their  silver-white  mantl'e, 
and  the  windows  and  doors  were  deeply  framed 
in  snow,  while  every  bit  of  carving,  every  project- 
ing bracket,  had  taken  colossal  dimensions  with 
their  dazzling  covering. 

As  Lorenz  went  on,  he  saw  more  than  one  house 
where  the  open  doorway  and  the  marks  of  foot- 
steps showed  that  the  invaders  had  not  been 
idle ; but  all  was  still.  For  him  Freitenberg  held 
only  Magdalena,  and  at  last,  out  of  breath,  and 
with  snow-elogged  feet,  lie  reached  the  angle  of 
the  street  she  lived  in. 

Lorenz  stoppeii,  and  from  his  heart  went  up  a 
cry  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  beheld  a miracle.  The  silvery  mass  had 
drifted  till  a solid  nail  of  snow  masked  not  only 
doors  and  lower  windows,  but  covered  even  the 
oriel. 

A track  of  footsteps  showed  that  the  street 
had  been  visited  during  the  iiiglit,  but  the  snow 
liad  so  blocked  the  house  that  the  work  of  break- 
ing through  such  a barrier  bud,  no  doubt,  seemed 
too  fatiguing  to  the  tired  Frenchmen. 

Lorenz  went  closer,  and  saw  how  thick  and 
strong  the  wall  was.  “ I niu.st  get  help,”  he  said  ; 
“ the  snow  may  stand  licre  for  days  if  the  frost 
lasts.” 

He  turned  away,  and  then  looked  back  at  the 
windows  almve  the  snow  wall.  The  door  beneath 
tlie  gable  was  opening  slowly.  He  held  his 
breath,  and  then  lie  saw  Hagduleiia  smiling  down 
on  him  with  shining  eyes. 

“Are  you  safe — quite  safe?  Thank  God!” 
she  cried ; and  then  her  tears  fell  like  rain. 

lie  kissed  his  hand,  and  waved  it  toward  her. 
“ I go  for  help,  my  beloved,”  he  called  out. 

It  took  Lorenz  some  time  to  get  the  help  he 
needed.  When  the  trumpet  notes  told  the  peo- 
ple of  Freitenberg  that  the  French  were  really  in 
the  town,  they  had  hidden  away  in  cellars  and 
other  places,  and  many  of  them  had  to  be  roused 
from  deep  sleep. 

At  last  he  got  some  men  to  come  with  shovels 
and  pickaxes,  and  the  door  into  the  court-yard 
was  (piickly  opetieil. 

Magdalena  and  Franz  were  waiting  for  him  in 
the  court-yard.  The  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
he  threw  his  arms  around  Lorenz. 

“ How  is  Frau  Hcrber?”  the  young  man  said. 

“ tjiiite  well.  Come  in  and  see  her,”  said  Fiaiiz. 
“Slie  has  Iwen  anxious  for  you.  Never  mind 
about  Magdalena.” 


THE  “TK.AMP,”  AND  IIIS 
SUPPRESSION. 

The  cruel  and  almost  inconceivably  ferocious 
murder  of  Mrs.  Mavuke  and  her  daughter  in  a 
little  village  of  Long  Island,  and  other  equally 
mysterious  murders  which  have  lately  shocked 
the  conimmiity,  have  brought  the  problem  of  the 
“ tramp”  before  the  country  in  the  most  startling 
manner.  F.very  one  familiar  witli  rural  or  village 
life  can  readily  understand  the  conditions  which 
make  such  deeds  not  only  possible,  but,  within 
not  very  long  perioils,  almost  certain.  Tlie  scat- 
tered population,  the  isolated  dwellings,  the  peace- 
ful habits,  ihe  want  of  any  organiz^  or  efficient 
police,  wiili  the  existence  of  a class  of  wanderers, 
idle  or  half  idle,  and  often  criminal,  spreading 
themselves  over  the  country — these  are  the  ele- 
moiits  of  the  situation  from  which  spring  with 
considerable  regularity  petty  thieving,  outrage, 
assault,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  murder, 
most  of  which  go  uiidetecied  and  unpunished. 

“ Tramps,”  for  the  greater  part,  are  the  over- 
flow from  city  life.  Their  ranks  are  recruited 
from  the  vicious,  the  lazy,  and  the  unfortunate, 
who,  driven  from  the  haunts  of  oi-ganized  soci- 
ety and  the  police,  become,  as  their  characters 
and  habits  iueliiic  them,  lieggars,  thieves,  or  crim- 
inals. The  greater  number  are  simply  idlers, 
strolling  from  place  to  place,  begging  a dinner 
here,  a breakfast  there,  a lodging  in  some  out- 
house,  or  sleeping  d la  belle  etoile,  and  living  on 
the  pilferings  of  lien  roosts  or  corn  fields.  These 
are  merely  the  drones  of  the  great  human  hive, 
who  drag  out  in  filth  and  disorder  their  misera- 
ble lives.  But  with  these  are  the  men  of  crimi- 
nal instincts  and  habits,  fired  with  brutal  lust, 
hungry  with  the  greed  born  of  dissipation  and 
drink,  reckless  of  life,  their  own  or  others’,  and 
trained  in  the  ten'ible  school  of  self-indulgence 
of  our  large  towns.  Woe  to  those  who  may  meet 
them  in  the  lonely  ways,  or  may  extend  to  them 
the  hand  of  charity ! Their  trail  across  the  woods 
and  fields  is  marked  with  crime  too  horrible  to 
describe,  in  comparison  with  which  murder  itself 
is  less  terrible.  And  it  is  to  one  of  these  that 
the  rustic  household  may  at  any  moment  be  open- 
ed when  the  ragged  costume,  tlie  unshaven  face, 
the  sunburned  hands,  of  the  sturdy  beggar  ap- 
pear at  tlie  door.  It  is  with  thi.s  clera'cut  tliat 
society  must  make  up  its  mind  to  deal. 

The  obvious  weapon  with  wliich  to  deal  with  it 
is  a police  force.  The  average  village  or  coun- 
try community  will  shrink  fnmi  this.  The  sug- 
gestion to  them  means  an  organized  force  of 
bbm-i'oat*,  with  sprgesnts  and  captains,  and  the 
oinuiscicni  and  generally  useless  deieclives.  Hut 


this  is  not  necessary.  What  is  needed  is  a small 
force  of  mounted  men,  young,  active,  alert,  with 
just  enough  organization  to  enable  them  to  act 
together,  and  enough  discipline  to  secure  fidelity. 
Tlieir  chief  function  would  be  prevention  rather 
than  either  detection  or  arrest.  Patrolling  the 
country  roads  frequently  and  rapidly,  keeping  a 
constant  watch  on  suspicious  persons,  appearing 
often  in  the  more  secluded  and  exposed  places, 
they  could  soon  iiiiike  it  extremely  dangerous  for 
the  criminal  classes.  An  intimate  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  all  persons  with  legitimate  occupa- 
tion is  easily  aixpiired  in  country  neighborhoods, 
and  that  solve.s  oiie-half  the  difficulties  of  police 
work.  A criminal  is  really  far  safer  in  the  dense 
population  of  the  cities  tlian  he  could  be  in  a 
village  with  .such  an  organization,  since  in  the 
latter  he  would  necessarily  be  a marked  man,  and 
could  liardly  move  from  point  to  point  unobserveii. 

Such  a force  shoulii  be  organized  in  every 
county,  or  it  might  with  advantage  be  made 
a State  force,  outside  of  the  larger  cities.  Its 
members  should  be  carefully  selected,  with 
absolute  freedom  from  political  interference. 
They  should  serve  for  life,  or  as  long  ns  tliey 
were  faithful  and  capable.  They  should  have  a 
graded  increase  in  salary,  or  promotion,  accoi-d- 
iiig  to  length  of  service  and  superior- merit.  They 
should  be  well  mounted,  uni  formed,  thoroughly 
instructed,  and  well  olficcreil.  They  should  be 
pensioned  for  disability  in  the  service,  or  on  re- 
tirement for  honorable  cause,  according  to  service. 
These  requirements,  which  are  of  value  in  any 
force,  would  be  essential  in  this,  because  of  its 
peculiar  nature,  and  the  ueces.sity  of  securing  the 
best  men  at  the  most  economical  rates.  Proi»erly 
managed,  such  a force  would  practically  put  an  end 
in  a short  time  to  the  woi-st  evils  of  the  “ tramp,” 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  entirely 
feasible.  The  fact  that  the  tramp  is  practically 
unknown  in  the  outer  districts  of  New  York  city, 
some  of  which  are  as  strictly  rural  as  the  heart 
of  Long  Island,  is  due  to  the  mounted  police  of 
the  city,  and  this  could  be  applied  in  a modified 
form  in  every  eoiiimuuity. 


Iv  faithful  to  his  beer.  He  was  found  one  morn- 
ing on  ni.s  sofa,  ex-matriculated,  gone  out,  like  his 
pipe,  which  bad  fallen  on  the  floor  by  his  side. 

In  the  General  Convention  of  Universalists  at 
Washington,  recently,  objection  was  made  to  dis- 
cussion of  equal  theological  education  for  young 
women,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a side  issue. 
“ That’s  what  Eve  was — a side  issue,”  said  one  of 
the  assembled  divines. 

A revival  of  the  discussion  whether  it  is  decent 
to  break  your  soft-boiled  eggs  into  a glass,  or 
whether  there  must  be  nothing  intermediate  be- 
tween tlie  egg  and  the  consumer  save  a spoon, 
suggests  the  possibility  of  its  being  a scandalous 
thing  to  take  a sherry  Hip  in  the  manner  which 
is  now  common.  If  there  are  people  wlio  can 
not  bear  the  sight  of  fluent  egg  all  alone  by  it- 
self, it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
be  spectators  of  egg  and  sherry  shaken  up  to- 
getlier ; and  it  seems  beyond  question  that  they 
would  be  jiained  and  even  horrified  to  sec  tlic 
whole  rude  conteuta  of  an  egg  dropped  with  a 
hollow  “ biibl-1 !”  into  a glass  of  slierrv,  and  al- 
lowed to  float  there  in  all  its  gross  and  yellow 
entirety.  The  possible  offensiveiiess  of  the  pre- 
sent method  might  be  avoided  by  taking  the 
sherry  out  of  one  egg-shell  and  the  egg  out  of 
another. 

Moiicurc  D.  Conway  wrote  to  the  Glasgow 
Herald  a description  of  the  sun  as  he  saw  it  for 
several  days  while  he  was  on  his  way  from  Eng- 
land to  Austiulia.  One  morning,  in  place  of  tlie 
usual  orb,  an  intense  blue  sun  ruse  above  the  ho- 
rizon and  swung  across  the  firmament,  maintain- 
ing its  startling  color  the  entire  day.  The  vol- 
canoes of  Java  were  in  eruption  at  the  time  of 
this  remarkable  appearance  of  the  sun,  and  the 
phenomenon  noted  by  Mr.  Conway  is  ascribed  to 
tlie  conditions  arising  from  the  tremendous  dis- 
turbances in  the  distant  Indian  island.  In  the 
accounts  of  the  great  Javanese  upheaval  it  was 
rcpoited  that  the  sun  was  blue. 


LEROY  D.  BROWN. 

Leroy  D.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  the  School  Commis- 
sioner elect  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  boro  and 
reared  on  a farm  not  many  miles  north  of  Mari- 
etta. His  father  was  the  son  of  New  England 
parents,  and  his  mother’s  ancestry  included  the 
Hakrisi-31  of  Maryland  and  the  Harrisons  of  V'ir- 
ginia.  He  is  thirty-five  years  old,  being  the  young- 
est man  ever  placed  at  tlie  head  of  educational 
affairs  in  Ohio.  In  boyliood  he  attended  a coun- 
try school,  and  read  nearly  everytliing  within  his 
reach.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a private  sol- 
dier in  the  Union  army,  in  which  he  saw  hard 
service,  participating  in  some  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  reliellion.  After  the  war  closed 
he  retiinied  to  the  farm,  again  entering  the  dis- 
trict school  to  prepare  himself  for  the  position 
of  teacher.  Like  Garfield  and  other  noted  Ohio 
men,  lie  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  collegiate 
course  wiiliout  help  from  others.  After  gradua- 
tion he  adopted  teaching  as  a profession,  reading 
law  and  travelling  in  America  and  Europe  the 
better  to  fit  him  for  liLs  work.  He  is  a good 
speaker,  an  easy  writer,  and  is  well  e<|nipped  for 
tlie  liigh  service  to  which  the  (leuple  of  his  State 
have  ciilltHl  him.  We  predict  givat  prosperity 
for  the  seliools  of  Ohio  as  the  result  of  his  ad- 
niiuistratiou. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

A STI  DENT  in  the  University  of  Berlin  is  said  to 
be  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  He  graduated  in  the- 
ology in  his  youth,  and  went  as  a missionaiy  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  remained  until  a year  or 
two  since,  when  lie  returned  to  Germany  to  study 
medicine.  As  soon  as  he  has  become  a doctor  of 
mcilicine  he  will  go  back  to  the  Transvaal  as  a 
medical  practitioner.  In  1873  there  died  in  Got- 
tingen a gray-haired  man  who  had  been  a student 
in  the  university  there  for  forty  years.  It  was 
said  that  an  uncle 
had  left  him  a legacy 
of  a few  hundred 
thalers  a year,  which 
was  to  endure  a.s 
long  as  he  was  pur- 
suing his  university 
studies.  IIc  was  of 
an  uiiamhitious,  con- 
vivial temperament, 
and  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  not  to  stop 
pursuing  them.  Hu 
subscribed  to  a lec- 
ture or  two  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  se- 
mester, which  was 
sufficient  for  the 
niaintenaiicc  of  his 
status  os  a student ; 
but  the  intervals 
were  very  long  be- 
tween his  appear- 
ances ill  a leetui-e- 
rooni.  A boy’s  cap 
with  a flaring  crown 
afforded  a curious 
covering  for  his  ven- 
erable head,  and  he 
was  tenacious  of  a 
shiny  old  portfolio 
which  could  have 
lieen  of  no  service 
to  him  except  as  a 
badge  vouching  for 
the  respectability  of 
his  condition.  Ev- 
ery child  in  Got- 
tingen knew  him  us 
the  “ Old  Student.” 

Hu  was  astonishing- 


News  comes  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  that 
the  first  number  of  the  Hatcaiian  Montldy  Jlaya- 
dtie  will  appear  there  about  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Rogers  is  to  be  the 
editor. 

Logsdon  Weaver  and  John  Brown  were  recent- 
ly taken  to  State-prison  together  in  Kentucky. 
Weaver  had  killed  a man,  and  his  sentence  was 
for  two  yeai-8.  Brown’s  sentence  was  for  three 
years:  he  had  broken  into  a railroad  car  and 
stolen  a wuicr-melon. 

A correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  in 
Goshen,  Indiana,  tells  a story  of  the  first  printing 
of  Will  Carletou’s  “ Betsey  and  I are  Out.”  The 
poem  was  sent,  the  corresimndent  says,  to  the 
Toledo  lUade^  where  a subordinate,  in  the  absence 
of  the  editor,  threw  it  into  the  waste-basket.  The 
editor  had  a habit  of  looking  tlirough  the  waste- 
basket, and  he  recovered  the  poem,  all  except  the 
first  sheet.  For  a duplicate  of  this  sheet  he 
wrote  to  the  author,  who  furnished  it,  and  the 
poem  was  printed.  It  was  copied  by  nearly  ev- 
ery paper  in  America. 

In  a fervid  review  of  a drup-enrtaiii,  one  of  the 
Cincinnati  newspapers  says : “ There  was  a mo- 
ment of  impatient  anticipation  after  the  audience 
liud  been  seated,  when  the  green  baize  was  rap- 
idly rolled  up  and  the  new  drop-uurtain  appeared 
to  view.  It  was  greeted  with  most  enthusiagiic 
applause,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  scene  repre- 
sents the  opening  night  of  the  Grand  Opera- 
house  in  Paris,  and  gives  a very  carefully  drawn 
and  correct  representation  of  the  splendid  en- 
trance and  stairs  leading  to  the  auditorium. 
While  the  staircase,  with  its  lights  and  shadows, 
presents  a difficult  subject  for  treatment,  it  has 
been  faithfully  cxeeutad  and  is  architecturally 
I correct.” 
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HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

NO  PHYSICIAN  NEED  HESITATE. 

Db-S.V.  OLRvrNOKii,  Chicasn,  Ill.,8avf<:  “Horvford'B 
Acid  Phosphate  should  be  made  officinal.  Ii  is  ihc 
most  eli^'ible  form  for  the  administration  of  puosplio- 
rns,  and  no  physician  neeti  hesitate  to  order  it  on  ids 
prescription  bianks.”— [Ad«.] 


DR.  TOBIAS’S  VENETIAN  LINIMENT 

Has  given  universal  satisfaction  during  the  thirty-six 
years  it  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States. 
After  being  tried  by  millions,  it  has  been  prochiimed 
Tils  Paw  Dkstroycr 


K Woi 


Pain  cannot  be  where  this  Liniment  is  used. 

If  used  ns  directed  it  cannot  and  never  has  failed  in 
a single  Instance. 

As  an  external  remedy  in  cases  of  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tism, Headache,  Toothaclie,  Chapped  Hands,  Bniisi>s, 
Stings  of  Insects,  Mosgniio  Bites,  I'aiiis  in  tlie  Limbs, 
Back,  and  Chest,  Cuts,  Sfjres,  Sprains,  Stiffness  of  the 
.Toints,  and  Contractions  of  the  Muscles,  its  wonderful 
Curative  Powers  are  miraculous.  Taken  Internally  in 
cases  of  Sick  Headache,  Bowel  Compluiuts,  Cholera, 
Dysentery,  Colic,  Vomiting,  Sea-Sickness,  and  Dyspep- 
sia, its  soothing  and  penetrating  qualities  are  felt  as 
soon  as  taken. 

Sold  by  the  Druggists  at  26  and  60  cents  per  bottle. 

The  family  medicine  is  twice  as  strong  os  Dr.  To- 
bias's Horse  Liniment  Depot,  42  Murray  St.— [A dr] 


Thk  wrapper  of  Blackwell’s  Durham  Long  Cut 
is  unique.  The  foil,  which  effectively  preserves 
the  freshness  and  aroma  of  the  tobacco,  is  stumiied 
into  a silken  surface.  At  the  top  is  the  triiimpliant 
Durham  Bull,  symmetrical  in  flgnre  and  lordly  in  pro- 
portion. Beneath  are  the  Pyramids,  on  whose  top  an 
ambitious  sculptor  is  carving— not  Excelsior, bnt  which 
is  the  same  thing  -Dtirliam.  Enjoy  the  artistic  design 
before  passing  it  over  to  tlie  cliildren-— [Adr.] 


DINNER  SETS 

Prom  Dresden,  Limoges,  Minton’s,  Copeland,  Wedg- 
wood, and  Royal  Worcester.  Plates  fpr  Oysters,  Soiiji, 
Fisli,  Roast,  Dessert,  &c.  Also,  China  and  Glass  Ta- 
ble, Chamber,  and  Ornamental  Wares.  Largest  as- 
sortment in  the  United  Slates,  at  moderate  prices. 
Hkbman  Taosx  & Co.,  60,62,  and  64  Murray  St.— [Ai/p.] 


Rcpturk. — White’s  Patent-Lever  Truss  is  a perfect 
Instrument  for  the  cure  of  Hernia.  The  use  of  steel 
springs,  so  hurtful,  is  avoiiled.  Aii  inward  and  upward 
power  is  obtained  at  tin-  simt  wliere  it  is  needed.  No 
pressure  on  back.  Pamphlelx/iw.  Dr.  Grkoobv,  "11 
Broadway,  N.  Y.— [Adc  ] 


A PURE  AND  EFFECTIVE  HAIR  DRESSING. 

CoooAiNR,  a compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil,  beautifies 
the  hair  and  is  sure  to  allay  all  itcliing  and  irritaiion 
of  the  scalp.  The  superiority  of  Bursrtt’s  Fi.avor- 
wo  Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength.— [Adc.] 


Anoostcka  Bittrbb  were  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  G.  B. 
SiEOKRT  for  his  private  use.  Tlieir  reputation  is  such 
to-day  that  they  have  become  generally  known  as  the 
best  appetizing  tonic.  Beware  of  counterfeits.  Ask 
your  grocer  or  druggist  for  the  genuine  article,  manu- 
factured by  Dr.  J.  5.  B.  Sikorrt  & Sons.— [.fdr.J 


free  by  mail,  enonghj  to  all  appiivuM.c, 
the  most  sceptical  of  its  value  A.  1.  Mai 
gist,  81  Barclay  St.,N.  Y.— [Adr.j 


Hai.fort>  Sauor  is  conceded  the  standard  relish. 
Halford  Sauce  Improves  soups,  fish,  gravies,  meats,  etc. 
-[Ada.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Tills  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
strength,  and  wliolesomeuess.  More  economical  tiinn 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  tlie  miiltitude  of  low-test,  short-weight,  alum 
phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  eana. 

Rotai.  Bakimo  Powurr  Co.,  106  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


MV  atamp  for  return 
Mv  postage  will  se- 
IWv  cure  FRKE,  oar 

OXYGEN  MANUAL, 

a book  of  120  paces,  im- 
portant Bubjecta,  Ulus- 
&a^  with 
FOUR  COLORED  PLATES 
BOdFoorEngravlnga.  Ad- 
dress at  once  the  pub- 
llsber,  DR.  FEIKO,  83 
Madison  St..  Chlcaco* 


4 Ora-C^)  HANDSOME  NEW  SET  or  CARDS. 
^ STAMPa  ) A.  a.  BASSETT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  UEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKHR’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  abHolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
OH  has  been  removed.  ItlmsfAres 
Umeit  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  os 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f . BAKER  & CO.,  Doicliester,  Mass. 

HEALTH 

Is  not  possible  when  the  blood  is  impure,  nnd 
recovery  from  any  ailment  must  be  slow  and 
uncertain  while  that  condition  continues.  Tbo 
Blood  may  be  corrupted  by  the  mint  of 
Hereditary  Scrofula,  nnd  the  poisons  of  Mer- 

nnfi  I :nntAiHniiH  Difif^fiAPa.  nnr!  aIra  hv  Im* 


jlatory  orgaua,  oiid  other  causes.  Tbo 

first  external  evidences  of  such  vitiation  nro 
Ulackheada,  rimples.  Sties,  Hraptlons, 
nnd  Boils.  Yet  more  serious  are  the  symptoms 
showing  its  internal  effects  in  depression  of  the 
Spirits,  Dassltadc,  Weariness  without  ef- 
fort, Headaches,  Dizziness,  and  enfeebled 
cireuluUou.  Be  warned  in  time  I 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  medicine  that  will  thoroughly  pnrify 
the  blood,  la  millions  of  c.-ises,  during  nearly 
forty  years  In  which  it  has  been  the  betthopo 
of  liumaiiity  sulTorlug  from  vitiation  of  tbo  life- 
current,  it  lias  effected  ettres  beyond  thoi>owcr 
of  any  other  remedy.  Leading  physicians  know 

their  practice. 

PnEPArXD  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Universally  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

A laxative  and  refreshing 
Fruit  I.ozenge 
for  Const ipHtion, 
bile,  heaiiaciie.  Iieiiiorrhoids, 
cerebral  congestion,  Ac. 
Prepared  by  E.  GRILLON, 
Sole  Proprietor, 
Phamiacien  tie  P*  Classe 
tie  la  Faciilte  de  Paris, 

27»  rue  Rambuteau,  Puria 
Stild  by  all  Druggists. 
TA.M.\R,  unlike  pills  and 
the  nsnal  purgatives,  is  agreeable  to  take,  and  never 
produces  irritation. 


TAMAR, 

INDIEN' 

GRILLON, 


LQIlgE^BBUILT^ 

Ltfonsanaei 


7 650  ill 

' gre»tworlt‘‘HO\WTO  BUILD.  I 
J AND  DECORATE,  •Just--"”’-'" 

J offer  to  first  parchasers.  *' 


sers.  “A  book  worth  ten  ■ 


ir  4c.  In  Btamus.  > 


I callers ; sent  by  mal 

\Co-qperatlve  Buildlag  Flu  Auociatloa.^ 
\ M Bkkkmaw  8t.,  Njcw  York. 


J. 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

8«  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Standard  American  and  Spring-back  Diaries  on  hand 
all  the  year.  Leach’s.  Ksterbrook’s,  Glllott's, 
Perry's,  and  Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 


A NEW.  ongmal,  cheap  lantern,  for  projecting  and  t.i- 
laiying  photographs,  chromocurila.  opaque  pictures  and 
objects.  Works  like  magic,  anti  tlelights  and  niystiflea 
evervbotiv.  Send  foronrfnH  iin.l  rn-ed.-s.  rintlvecircnUu' 


8®-  Eafle,  SUeli,  Star,  Flai. 

SOMF.TIIIVG  NEW  IS  PLAYING  PABDS. 

OUR  NATIONAL  EMBLEMS. 

FOREIGN  EMBLEMS  USED  TOO  LONG 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

Nationality  Triumphant. 

PRESIDENTS  in  place  of  Kings. 

GODDESS  LIBERTY  instead  of  Queens. 
JACK  TARS  instead  of  Idiots. 

AMERICAN  CLOWN  for  the  Joker. 

Eailes,  Slitt,  Stars,  anfl  Flap 

FROM 

ACES  TO  TEN  SPOTS. 

Order  through  any  Stationer  or  Newsdealer.  Sam- 
ple pack  mailed  for  fifty  cents.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

Snii  BiiIldiiiK,  1G6  Na«Maii  Street,  N.  Y. 


Only  $7,  Our  Regular  $15  Watch 
I will  send  you  now  for  $7,  if  you 
will  send  the  Cash  In  advance.  They 
I are  good. 

COLLI  Ns  gold  METAL  WATCH  FACTORY, 
836  Bboadway,  Nkw  Youk.  P.  O.  Box  8686. 


‘ |30KER>S  BI'rTBRS.yr  THE  OLD- 
J-A  est  and  Best  Stoinacli  Bitters  known — 


unequalled  for  their  meiiicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a coniial.  Tn  bo  bad  in 

Quarts  and  Pints.  " - 

Manufacturer  and  _ 

N.  Y.  P.O.Box 


!>.  m..  P U N K n,  Jr.,  Sole 

I Proprietor,  78  Johu  St., 
lox  1029. 


o NOTICE. 

■ktJ?’’  Pictures. 

No  two  alike.  P.  WHITING,  60  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 


To  cleanse  the  Skin, 

Scalp,  and  Blood  of 
Itching,  Scaly,  Pimply, 
Scrofulous,  Inherited,  and 
Contagious  Humors,  Blood 
Poisons,  Ulcers,  Abscesses, 
and  Infantile  Skin  Tor- 
tures, Uie  CiiTKiiiBA  Rkhr- 
iiiKB  are  infallibly.  Ccti- 
ouBx  Rksoi.v*nt,  the  new 
Bl(M>d  Purifier,  Diuretic  and 
Aiterient,  exitels  disease 
germs  Irom  the  blood  and 
perspiration,  and  tints  re- 
moves tliecniois.  CtITIOCf 


and  S<jres,  restores  the  Complexion,  ^’i”. 
an  cxqnisite  Skin  Beautifler  nnd  Toilet  Requisite,  is 
iiidispensattle  in  treating  skin  diseases,  and  for  rough, 
rliupped,  or  greasy  skin,  biackheads,  blotches,  and 
baity  liuniors.  Cctiocra  RaMKitiKs  are  the  only  in- 
fallible blood  purifiers  and  skin  beaiitifiors.  Sold  by 
all  druggists.  CcTierBA,  60  cents;  Kksolvr.nt,  $t ; 
SoAf,  2.'.  cents.  Pn  pareil  by  Potter  Drug  and  Ciikm- 


.,  Dos- 


<,.Ma. 


Send  for  “ How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


JloliA^-J^resenisv 

{GfOLD 

ADd- 
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,/f  by 
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these  corsets  have  con- 


tlie  hips  by  strap  and 
bnrkie,  and  can  be  made  to  lit  any  form  instantly. 
They  have  no  bones  to  break  over  the  hip.  They 
are  made  nnth  double  seam,  and  will  not  rip.  They 
have  double  bones  and  double  steels.  Money  re- 


s the  word 
•yqf 


imitations  and  infringements. 

Ddflix  is  on  every  corset.  TTJt  „ . , 

the  Celebrated  Duplex  Corset  has  temptea  unprinci- 
pled manufacturers  to  sell  worthless  imitations.  We 
shall  prosecute  all  such  mannfacturers  and  dealers 
selling  such  infringements  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Corsets. 


MONEY  EASY  3IADE 


H ^ f-  A A Mory  of  Bovs’  Ariveo- 

g MAKE 


A paper-  q 
12S  pages  “ 
weight  ' 


;r-  Q -«  *-  -r  '■"v  covered  1>ook, 

:e8  K l\1  l-i  I I — worth  its 

In  *•!  nJ  J.  V J_7  gold  to 


■5  CLUB. 


sprts  and  adventures— is  THE  BOYS’  BOOK  for  the 
Holiday  season.  Sold  by  dealers  at  20  cents  a copy. 
Will  be  sent  by  mail,  i)ri'pHld,  on  receipt  of  26  cents. 
Address  Albert  Sibley  & Co.,  PnlilishcMti, 
t 18  and  20  Rose  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


BE  yOUR  OWN  GAS  COMPANY. 

We  contract  to  light  the  Streets  of 
Cities  and  Towns;  also,  sell  onr  lan- 
terns and  fixtures  for  llgliting  Lawns, 
Counti7  iiesidences,  Store  and  Church 
Eni  ranees,  Snininer-Gnrdens,  Parks,  Ac. 
Our  light  we  guarantee  equal  to  coal-gas. 
The  Chea}>eid  Light  in  the  if'orW. 
THE  STAYDARD  LIGHTING  00.. 
122  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


D 


lORMAN’S  PMNTING  PRESSES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

. Bend  Stamps  for  Catal^e  and  state  siae  of 
PresB  wanted.  Address  J.  P.  W.  DOBMAN.  SI 
'Qxbxax  8t.,  Bai.tixob>.  , «« 


fiO  Chromo  Csrds-no  S 

WW  aUke,  name  on,  10c.  L.  Jones  A Co.,  Nassau^. Y, 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLESl 


Faslcst  ridina  •S5BiSSBB>Te1itcle . 

Hides  as  essy  p i^th  oi..  ..... 

lengt^n  ud'shorten  mcrording  to  tbe^vireiatt 

they  carry,  Equallywell  adapted  to  rough counw 

roads  and  flue  Irives  of  cities.  Maanfactnred  »na 

sold  by  all  the  leading  Corriago  Builders  and  Deilm 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Chicago', illL^  ABBOTT  BUGGYJO^ 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  .STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion  and  debility.  “I* 
a success  and  a boon  tor  which  nations  shonld 
feel  grateful.”- See  “Medical  Press,” “Lancet " 
“ British  Medical  Journal,”  4c.  ' 

CAUTION.— Genuine  oidy  with  the  fac-siinile  of 
Baron  Liebig’s  Slgnatnre  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Lal>el.  This  caution  is  necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  snbsiltntes  being 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  M EAT.  To  be  had  of  all  8tOTekeeperB,Qrocers, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wliolesale  only),C.  DAVID  4 C0.,9Fencharcli 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  4 TILFORD. 

SMITH  A VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MERRALL,  4 

CONDIT.  McKesson  4 ROBBINS,  H.  K.  4 F.  B. 

THURBER  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIEFFKLIN  4 CO. 


AHantsmiiiClirfliM 


Read  the  followino  to  ksable  top  to  par- 
ticipate IN  OCR  extraordinary 

SUCCESS  1 

We  will  send  you  a handsome  Chromo  frei, 
with  a specimen  copy  of  Demorest’s  Monthly, 
for  which  you  will  enclose  only  20  cents  (the 
price  of  the  Magazine).  You  have  only  to  see 
Demorest’s  Monthly  to  convince  you  that  it  is 
the  moat  successful  Magazine  of  the  age,  and 
just  what  you  are  looking  for ; a magazine  that 
combines  the  best  features  of  all  others,  at  only 
$2  per  year.  Its  art  features  alone  being  worth 
several  tiroes  the  price.  Address, 

W.  Jennings  Demorest,  17  East  14th  St.,  X.  Y, 


OUR  NEW  MAGIC  lantern  U > - - 

pl,U  ln.tn.inrat,Mdrnt  Artnriry  In  Op«.tin|^.nd 

rnnnot  b«  bent.  We  glee  Leinp,  Chimney.  Wlei.  iteBKlor,  . ^ 
Bill,  TIckett.HSIMee  with  iO  colotml  lliellke  Plrtnm  i»4  lUw 
mt«l  book  of  Innlrnctlon,  pecked  completa  In  boijor  MJO. 

We  eend  onr  New  CnUlngne,  »*»  peeee,  WM  nin.WlloijjM 
Oemee,  Trickn,  Gymnnelum  Goode,  Pe»  Bn  1.  Tenoie,  SknUs  «•» 


HBSOLUTEir 

THE  BEST. 


ujani 

absolutely  drst-clasn  Sewing  MBchlnelo  tM 
world.  Menton  trial.  Warranted  5 ye»^ 
Send  for  lllastrated 

B.  Agente  Wanted.  THE  WIDSOA  SEW- 
IXO  MAC’HIKE  CO.,  Chicatro  or  bea-  Tort« 


A iMefnI  and  appropriate  holiday  present  A 
Writing  Machine,  with  interchangeable  tyl». 
.•MO.  In  Walnut  case,  with  handle,  weighs  6 lbs. 
for  Circular,  S63  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Noyea 

Ask  your  »»k8cllerfont  ^ 
the  maker  of  all  kinds  <rfDicUon»^^ 
I Book  Holder*,  99  and  1«1 
' Chicago,  can  supply  .v>n  w'"' 
worth  having  in  t^  sha;w  * |^ 
Holder.  Send  for  Illustrated  ClfCoU^ 


■.undborsT’a  Perfnnie,  S’®”  Li  viei  Rose. 
l^uiidborg’N  Perfiinie, 

Diindborg’N  Permme,  A|plne  Yiolet 
I^iindbor^a  Perftime,  Lily^he  'rikj. 

First  Prize  Medal, 

,C,WEIS{«SSS5^j 

whoItMle  -nil 
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Fear  of  discovery,  when  8he  resorts  fo 
false  hair  oud  dyes,  ia  a Bource  of  coii- 
gtiiut  anxiety  to  her.  The  very  persons 
from  wlioin  she  most  desires  to  liide  tlic 
wanin"  of  her  cliarins  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  make  the  discovery.  But  thrr* 
la  no  reason  why  she  should  not  rcfraiu 
and  retain  all  the  beauty  of  hair  that  was 
her  pride  in  youth.  Let  her  use  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  and,  not  only  will  her  hair 
cease  to  fall  out,  but  a new  growth  will 


_.,  j locks  that  are  turning  gray,  < 
actuallv  grown  white,  will  return  Uf  im  h 
pristine  freshness  and  brilliance  of  color. 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  cures 

Hereditary  Baldness. 

George  Mayer,  Flatonia.  7’crffs,wns 
bald  at  23  years  of  age,  as  his  ancestors 
had  been  for  several  geuonitious.  One 
bottle  of  ITair  Vigor  Btarted  a growth  of 
soft,  downy  hair  nil  over  his  scalp,  which 
Boon  became  thick,  long,  and  vigorous. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

is  not  a (lye,  nut.  by  healthful  Ptlmulation 
of  the  roots  niul  color  glands,  speedily 
restoi'es  to  its  original  color  liak  that  is 

Turning  Cray. 

Mrs.  Catherixe  Deamer,  Faint  of 
Jlncks,  JiJd.,  had  licr  hair  suddenly 
blanched  bv  fright,  during  the  late  civil 
war.  Ayeu’8  II air  Vigor  restored  it 
to  its  natural  color,  and  made  it  softer, 
glossier,  aud  more  ubundaut  thau  it  had 
been  before. 

Scalp  Diseases 

Wliich  cause  dryness,  brittleness,  and  fall- 
ing of  the  hair,  dandrufl',  itching,  ami 
annoving  sores,  are  all  quickiv  cured  by 
Ayer’sHair  Vigor.  It  cured  Herbert 
Boyd,  Minneapolis,  Minn  , of  intoler- 
able Itching  oi  the  Scalp;  J.  N.  Car- 
ter, Jr.,  Occoquan,  T'«.,  of  Scald 
Head ; Mrs.  D.  V , S.  Lovelace,  Love- 
taceville,  Ky.,  of  Tetter  Sores;  JItss 
Bessie  H.  Bedloe,  Burlington,  Vl.,  of 
Scalp  Disease  and  Dandruff.  Tor- 
pidity of  the  roots  of  the  hair,  which,  if 
neglected,  mav  result  In  Incurable  bald- 
ness, is  readily  cured  by  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor.  As 

K Toilet  Luxury 

Ayer’s  Hair.  Vigor  has  no  eotinl.  It 
is  colorless,  cleanly,  delightfully  per- 
fumed, and  has  the  effect  of  makiug  the 
hair  soft,  pliant,  and  glossy, 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigfor, 

rrepaRed  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Ixjwell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

HAMMERLKS 

GUN 


THE  LAST  COMPLETE  WORK 

OF 

GUSTAVE  DORt 
THE  RAVEN. 

By  Edgar  Allan  Pop..  With  26  Full  - page 
Plates  by  Gustave  Dore.  Title-page  Design 
By  Elihu  Vkddkr.  Comment  on  the  Poem 
By  Edmund  Clarence  J^tkdman.  Folio,  Orna- 
mental Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  and  in  a neat  l>ox, 
flO  .00,  Uniform  mih  Bore's  “ Ancient  Mar- 


The  publication  of  “The  Raven  " by  the  Harpers  is 
an  advent  lii  American  lurokmaking.  It  is  perfect 
from  the  beginning  of  Mr.  STEnuAs's  charming  “com- 
ment on  the  poem"  to  the  last  engraving.  The  ty- 
pography is  without  a flaw.  The  engraving  is  beanti- 
fnlly  done  by  skilled  arti«te.  Vf.t)I>kis  comribnies  a 
title-page,  and  before  the  portals  of  the  folio  sits  a 
mighty  angel  at  the  Oates  of  Death  throwing  the 
light  of  his  torch  npon  the  approach,  bnt  guarding 
from  profane  touch  the  key  that  opens  to  the  un- 
known beyond. — Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston. 

Published  by  HARPER  k nROTHRR.S,  Jiew  York. 
U''  Sml  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  qf  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  o/  Ten  Dollars. 


• BRKATHI 

IPERFUME 
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H orace  Waters  & Co, 

SQUARE  ud  UPRIGHT  PIANOS,  three  string* 
ud  fuu^raSe,  are  equal  in  tone,  finish  and  durability 
t.o  made.  Prices  low,  Instaliraents 

P"**-  OrgAos  $50  upward,  *5 
toonthly.  Warerooms,  134  Fifth  Ave.  nr.  18th  St.  l^.x? 

INDIAN  RcUcs,  Agate  Goods,  Curt- 
,QsftIcs,  Specimens.  Send  itamp  for 
Catalogue  to  II.  H.  Tiuumen  * Co.. 
No.  9 Wlndaor  Iitk.,  Denver,  Colo. 


RIDLEYS’, 

Graii,  lien,  & toW  Sts.,  N.Y. 

j Christmas  Presents. 

TOYS. 

EVERY  KIND  OF  TOY. 

Tin  Horses  and  Wagons,  Trains,  Stoves,  Kitchens, 
Grocery,  Bulclier.t'onlectiom'ry,  and  even  Toy  Stnnrs : 
Stables  and  Warehouses,  Doll  Houses  and  Mansions, 
Box<v  wHIi  Villages,  tioldiers,  Farm-yards,  Fire  Kn- 
gines,  Clmrclies,  Sliips,  and  Cratls,  Guns,  .Swords, 
Trumpets,  Breastplates,  &c. 

TOY  THEATRES, 


TOO  THIN. 

DEMoruATir  ITusnANDM.t.v.  “Reckon  it  will  scare  ’em  .some.” 

Old  Republican  Bird  {to  young.)  “ Never  you  mind  that  tiling,  Sonny,  there’.s  no  life  i 


E.  A.  MORRISON, 

893  BROADWAY, 

Between  19th  and  20th  Btreets, 
take.s  plca.snre  in  announcing  to  ladies  looking 
for  something  very  handsome  and  fine  in  Fancy 
and  Ostrich  Feather 

FANS, 

HAN  D-B  AGS,  CARD-CASES,  and 
POCKETBOOKS, 

in  Oriental  leather  and  designs,  that  we  are  now 
showing  a complete  assortment  for  the  Holidays, 
to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  of 
really  fine  goods. 


SHORT-HAND  MACHINE 

STENOGRAPH 

Superior  to  other  Bystsms  every  woy.  Greater 
' ecuracy ; Equal  speed.  Learned  In  oue-third 
^ the  time.  Price  SSO  with  Instructions.  S40 
^ with  Manual  Send  for  Circulars. 

U.  S.  STENOGRAPH  CO.,  St.  LOUIS  Ma 


GnOta%  to 

RICH  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 

INDIA  SHAWLS  AND  SCARFS. 

We  are  exhilnting  the  finest  assortment  of 
thc.«e  desiralde  goods  to  be  found  in  this  market, 
and  at  prices  fur  hclow  any  former  season,  thus 
offering  to  those  desiring  an  Elegant  Holiday 
Present  unusual  advantages. 

cbtoa()way  eXj)  \ 6[. 


Having  a Stagf 

Side-Stoucs.  Moving  Kigiiie*,  Stage 
well  calculated  to  afford  infinite  amusement 


Proscenium  Boxei  OrTVp  - Cnrtain, 
" e Pr.-iperties— a toy 
atiscment  to  a com- 
pany of  little  people. 

Conjurer*'  Cal.ineis,  including  full  instructions  for 
performing  the  trick*. 

Everytliing  in  Wagons,  Houses,  Bicycles.  Tricycles, 
and  Ve'locip^es,  Hohio-  and  Spring  Horse*,  Shoofl3-8, 
and  Batty  Rockers,  Mechanical  Toys,  in  profusion, 
and  thousand* of  other  T03'*  and  Musical  Instruments : 
in  fact,  tile  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  in 
tlie  citj-. 

DOLLS 

OF  EVERY  NATION,  SIZE,  AND  PRICE. 
PAPIER-MACHE  DOLLS, 

COMPOSITION  DOLLS, 

WAX  DOLLS. 

Dolls  which  Inst  year  could  only  Hap  “Ma,  ma,  Pa, 
pa,"  can  now  muster  whole  aentences  and  sing  like 
primn-tlonne,  and  are  sure  fo  eiilertain  the  little  ones, 
and  possibly  amuse  even  their  elders.  The  pageantry 
of  dolls  is  indeed  great.  No  one  can  possibly  full  to 
find  just  wlial  they  want,  and  at  prices,  we  guarantee, 
when  compared  with  other  houses,  will  show  a saving. 

BOOKS  In  all  styles  oC  Bindings. 

Pliotograph  Albtims  in  Plnsh  and  Velvets. 

PLUSH  NOVELTIE.S  in  LARGE  ASSORTMENTO. 

.IKWELRY  IN  SOLID  GOLD. 

IN  FACT,  thousands  OF  ARTICLES  SUITA- 
BLE FOR  PRESENT.S. 

SF.XD  FOR  TOY  I’ATALOOl'E  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

spKial  Discomits  to  soodai-Scliools  and  Fairs. 

EDW.  REEY  & SONS. 

309, 311, 31U,  to  321  Grand  Street ; 

56,  58.  60,  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET; 

ft9  TO  M ORCHARD  STREET. 


PURDY’S  PERFECT  PEN,  the  “EVER  READY.” 


Is  an  excellent  gold  pen  with  a fonntain-holder  that  carries  ink  enough  to  write  8 to  10  hours  continuously. 
“The  ink  begins  to  flow  Uie  moment  tlie  pen  touches  the  paper,  and  continues,  with  even  regularity,  until  tlie 
writing  is  d()ne."-Kev.  Alfred  Taylor.  It  is  warranted  not  to  clog  or  get  out  of  order,  and  to  ^ve  satis- 
faction on  30  days'  trial,  or  the  money  will  I)e  returned.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 

JOHN  8.  PURDY,  ,304  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sim  mil. 


rpW’LER  & WELLS 
will  send  a buck  Number 
tlieir  PhrenoIoKlcnl 
Heni*!,  -ri.a  and  Science  of 

on  List  mid  Catalogue  of  Books 

^ee  Mesmerism. etc., 

»Tee.  Address  on  Postal,  F.  & W.,  T.tS  Broadw'y,  N.Y'. 


KOeiii  & Co, 

BIIOADVVA.Y, 

4th  Ave.,  9th  & 10th  Sts.,  New  York, 

Successors  to 

A.T.  STEWART  & CO. 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  Car- 
pets and  Upholstery,  Suits,  Cloaks,  Mil- 
linery and  Ribbons,  Furs,  Notions,  Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 
Also  the  “STAR”  brand  of  Underwear, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities,  manufact- 
ured at  our  own  Mills  in  Nottingham, 
England,  and  celebrated  for  its  finish 
I and  durability. 

BRY  GOODS  MJMED  ME. 

ALL  DRY  GOODS  OP  JURED  OP  US  (WHICH 
WILL  BE  StlLD  AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  MAR- 
KET PRICES)  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  TO  ANY 
POST-OFFICE  OR  RAILROAD  DEPOT  IN  THE 
UNITED  states,  FREE  OF  ALL  MAIL 
OR  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 

SAMPLES,  PRICES,  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION 
FURNISHED  FREE. 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


Castoria  promotes  Diget 

,nd  overcomes  Flatulency,  Cor 


gestion 
3 Flatulency,  Coustipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feverishness.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 

“ Castoria  is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me."  H.  A.  Archer,  51.  D., 

S2  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■s  them  sh 


’Ttw 


em  sleep ; 

Cawtorla. 


What  cures  their  fevers,  n 


When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns, 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worms. 

But  Castoria. 

What  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion. 

Bnt  Castoria. 


Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Svrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  anil 

Hall  Castorlal 


jCENTAllR_JjlJJHMENT  absolute  cure  for  Bhenmae 
tism.  Sprains,  Burns.  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerftil  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  T»tov»- 


A GOOD  YEARLY  INCOME. 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 

to 

vrill  do  firit-clsa  work.  iJlar* 
Bend  Sump  lor  otaloipw.  EiUb.  1M7 


mmi  mmm. 

Per  Yean 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE S4 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY * 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 4 »" 

HAItPKU’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 1 W) 

HARPER’S  FHANKI.IN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (M  Numiter*) 10  00 

BARPEIl  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 

IAPP  a week  In  vonr  own  town.  Terms  and  $C  ontflt 
tpuO  free.  AddrMH.H*.u.BrrdtCo.,PortlaD(i,  Mains. 


Digitized  by 
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Original  from 

PENN  STATE 
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EARL  & WllSON  S 


PATENT  SHORT  BAND  COLLARS 
; and  BEAD  EDGL  C'^FFS 
_Ajjj^S..  GIVE  SATlSFACTinM 


HARPEirS  WEEKLY 


voLniK 


jTfV  Cleanlinea*  ii  next  to  CodlJnesj^ 

"yst  ly  comider^  a, 

' ot  @57an,t  a 

'^*’0  rm.mroend« 
"’O'  -'l  things  shnuU  he  wiiiin- 
Cl  to  recomincn(J(loi|ft  I am 
•\»  tel^hat_my  coimnrfa^  of 

un  willing  to  shmd^yTvery  woi^To 
hvor  of  If  that  I evw  uttered,  A nwn 
must  be  histidioos  indeed  who  Js  not 
satisfied^th  it  - 


UOMpiJlXf©^ 

-RSi- 


5g/fBltLSl)fe:j)‘?l0Bj 

loo 


lASpecMy fertile  Skill  ajJCompWoii, 

Aa  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  authoHtr 
I on  the  hkln,  ' 

'M  SIR  ERASMUS  fllSOH,  F,E,S, 

Pres,  of  the  hoyol  Col.  of  Surgeona,’England“ 


VOX  PATULI. 

•y  want?— had  huk  to 
an’  Mrs  Biglin  heyant. 


specially  prcMretl  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladlci 
» the  weattHT,  Winter  or  Summfcr.  In  Ei  ’ 
jap,  and  Is  recommended  by  all  the  beet  i> 
in-irritant  character.  Redneiw,  Kaairhni 
clear  and  bright  appearance  and  a tcivhi.' 
lalntaiiied.  and  a good,  healthful  and  uttrlsctlou* 
Its  aCTceublo  and  lasting  perfume,  iK-autiful  a''- 
iminend  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  tolfct" 
■onomy  is  remarkalde.  ’ 

lo  INTKHNATIOXAL 


and  childip  and  others  sensitive 
;r  , , , “ pro-cmluently  the  complexkm 

I iKirhfc^  M.  on  aeoount  of  its  emonieat. 

and  Chapping  arc  prevented,  and 

ind  a cou&tidn  imparted,  and 

j1  and  uttHustlou  com|>le3dim  eutiured, 

R,  >H-autiful  appearan^  and  r.oothing  properties 
B tolk*r,  • ita  darahitity  and  eodseqaeot 

AWARDS.  I 


I’llliJUTFL'l,  .MOKT.IMTV. 

LUWG  AND  BRONCHIAL  DISEASE, 


Hiile’s  Jfoupy  of  Ilorcliouiid 
( liaiigliisr  the  Itulaiu  e to  tin 
Side  of  the  .Vcooiiiit. 


Seal  skin  Sacques  and  Cloaks  j 
Fur-lined  Garments; 

Fur  Trimmings,  Muffs,  and  Collars. 

A COMPLETE  ASSOUTMENT.  AT  LOW  PlilCES. 


iiig  from 
A.  SO  HR 
nahlfd  ii. 
■lo  wliUh 
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“The  best  weekly  for  children  in  America.” 

HABPEB’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

Tim  hmiitif-it!  miinber,  published  December  18,  cwitaim  two  most 
interesting  Christmas  stories, 

“A  DISAPPOIXTED  CHRISTMAS,” 
bi/  Lucy  C,  Lillik,  illustrated  by  Frederic  Dielman,  and  “ Mrs. 
lAirsen's  Christmas  Gift,"  by  £rne.st  Imoersoll,  illustrated  by 
W.  A.  Rogers.  ^ 

“THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  HOLIDAYS” 

I.T  a chaining  little  operetta,  by  Edward  I.  Stevknso.n,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Howard  Pyi.k.  Margaret  Eytinge  contributes  a tender 
and  fsithetic  little  Christmas  jtoetu,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Jessie 
Curtis  Shepherd,  an<l  the  last  p/ge  is  gireu  to  the  exgnisite  Christ- 
inas carol,  "■Wheoi  Christ  was  bom  of  pure  Marie,"  with  music 
composed  for  this  uumbir  by  George  William  Warren. 

“A  Christmas  Present  which  lasts  all  the  year.” 

HARPER«S  YOI7NO  PEOPLE,  SO  per  Year. 


WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  STORY 

“I  SAY  NO:” 

OR, 

THE  LOVE-LETTER  ANSWERED, 

is  begun  in  this  numbei'  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 


An  illustrated  Supplement,  containing  apoxcerful  and  fascinating 
story,  entitled 

“HOW  JOHN  NORTON  KEPT  HIS  CHRISTMAS,” 
is  issued  gratuitously  with  this  number  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

For  1884. 

The  numbers  of  Harper’s  Weekly  for  December  22(7  and  29th, 
1883,  containing  the  first  two  installuumts  o/ Wilkie  Colli.vs’s  new 
storxj,  tcill  be  sent  gratuitously  to  all  new  subscribers  regnesting  the 
same,  on  receipt  by  Harper  & Brothers  of  f oxer  dollars,  the  sub- 
scription price  for  Harper’s  Weekly  for  1884. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS, 

Per  Year: 


Harper’s  Magazi.se Cio 

Harper's  Weekly 4 f(0 

Harper’s  Bazar 4 00 

Harper’s  Young  People 1 60 


Harper’s  Franklin  S«uark  Library  (.52  Numbers). . 10  00 
Postage  free  to  all  suduwribers  in  tlee  United  States  or  Canada. 
Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postoffice  Money  Order  or 
Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  PARTIES. 

IT  would  seem  to  be  a truism  that  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection and  that  of  free  trade  are  irreconcilable, 
and  that  a party  can  not  sUind  for  both.  But  the 
Democratic  press  recoils  from  the  admission  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Carlisle  sig'nifies  the  adoption  of  a 
free-trade  policy  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  Mr. 
Carlisle’s  speech  upon  taking  the  chair  deprecated 
public  apprehension  that  frash  legislation  to  promote 
free  trade  would  be  undertaken.  It  is  now,  indeed, 
allegfed  that  he  means  only  to  favor  measures  to  se- 
cure the  remainder  of  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
contemplated  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
That  is  to  say,  he  would  carry  out  a scheme  begun  by 
the  Republicans,  but  he  would  carry  it  out  in  a free- 
trade  and  not  in  a protective  manner.  This  is  con- 
sonant with  much  that  is  said  in  the  Democratic  pa- 
pers. Is  that  the  Democratic  programme  ? Do  they 
propose  to  go  to  the  country,  not  as  a free-trade  party, 
hut  as  a non-protective  tariff  party  ? The  speech  of 
Mr.  Carlisle  and  the  tone  of  the  Democratic  press 
show  plainly  that  they  do  not  believe  that  the  coun- 
try would  sustain  a free -trade  policy.  Upon  what 
grounds,  then,  do  they  suppose  it  would  sustain  the 
first  steps  toward  a free -trade  policy?  Or  do  they 
mean  to  hold  that  they  are  not  free-traders,  but  mere- 
ly friends  of  a revenue  tariff  ? 

The  word  “revenue,”  however,  is  chosen  as  op- 
posed to  “protective.”  It  implies  a tariff  designed 
solely  to  raise  revenue,  and  adjusted  to  avoid  protec- 
tion as  in  itself  an  evil.  The  party  which  takes  this 
position  must  be  held  to  take  it  honestly,  and  the  po- 
sition, as  the  Sun  says,  is  that  of  just  as  much  free 
trade  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  To  ad- 
vocate this,  however,  is  to  be  practically  a free-trade 
party.  When  the  Republican  party  was  formed  it 
was  an  antislavery  party.  It  did  not,  indeed,  pro- 
pose the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States, 
but  it  opposed  its  extension  into  the  Territories.  And 
it  did  tliis  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  slave  system 
in  the  Union.  In  the  same  way  a free-trade  policy, 
in  the  existing  situation,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  immediate  a^Hi9n  of  the  Custom-house;  it 
ipeaxui  tariff  revislan  in  {tiMyise  protect- 
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ive  principle.  The  first  honest  thing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  to  do  is  to  show  precise- 
ly what  the  Democratic  position  is.  The  party  can 
not  hope  to  succeed  by  “hedging,”  or  by  trying  to 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  other  party, 
we  have  often  said,  the  Democratic  effort  to  obtain 
power  as  an  honester,  more  economical,  and  more 
sagacious  party  than  the  Republican  is  simply  com- 
ical. To  make  its  traditions  and  general  character 
its  platform  would  he  inconceivably  ludicrous.  Its 
only  liope  of  success  would  lie  in  trying  to  be  accept- 
ed as  the  sincere  advocate  of  some  intelligible  policy. 
That  this  would  be  enough  to  secure  the  prize  we  do 
not  say,  but  it  is  the  only  promising  course  to  pursue. 
The  firet  step  in  this  endeavor  must  be  to  state 
clearly  its  hope  and  purpose  upon  the  tariff  question. 
If  it  favoi-s  a revision  of  the  tariff  with  incidental 
protection,  it  holds  a Republican  position.  If  it  fa- 
vors a revision  hostile  to  incidental  protection,  it  is 
to  the  common  apprehension  a free-trs^e  party.  And 
it  ought  not  to  repudiate  the  name.  The  alternative, 
indeed,  can  not  be  agreeable  to  the  party,  because,  if 
it  takes  the  fii*st  coui-se,  it  “ throws  up  the  siwnge”  for 
’84;  and  if  it  takes  the  second,  it  invites  a reconstruc- 
tion of  parties,  with  a long  contest  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  free-trade  principle. 

But  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican  party 
is  organized  upon  the  question  of  a tariff.  And  here 
is  the  fatal  difficulty.  A vital  issue  like  this  can  not 
be  taken  up  by  an  existing  party  and  made  its  para- 
mount policy  without  practically  dissolving  the  party. 
Revenue  reform  is  a desirable  object,  hut  the  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not  stand  for  it,  and  should  the  Dem- 
ocratic revenue  reformers  obtain  control  of  their 
party,  and  make  such  reform  its  chief  policy,  it  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  an  immense  secession,  equivalent  to 
a rupture  and  dissolution  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Democratic  party.  There  could  be  no  hope  of 
practical  success  except  by  union  with  Republican 
revenue  reformers,  and  that  would  produce  a new 
party.  The  antislavery  triumph  was  impossible  while 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  endured.  It  became 
practicable  only  when  great  bodies  of  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats regarded  that  issue  as  of  more  importance  than 
their  old  party  attachments.  We  do  not  believe  that 
a similar  {xiint  has  been  reached  in  the  tariff  agitation. 
Important  as  the  question  is,  it  is  not  generally  accept- 
ed as  paramount,  and  it  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  gen- 
erally control  party  conventions  next  year.  As  yet, 
certainly,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Democrat- 
ic protectionists  like  Mr.  RAm>ALL  and  his  friends  are 
re^y  to  leave  their  party  even  if  it  should  make  an 
exclusive  revenue  tariff  its  platform,  or  that  Repub- 
lican revenue  reformers  are  ready  to  lielp  the  familiar 
old  Democratic  party  into  i>ower  because  it  might  de- 
clare for  an  anti-protective  revision  of  the  tariff.  If 
the  Democratic  free-ti’atlers  in  the  House  should  take 
a decisive  position  upon  the  question  at  this  session 
they  would  divide  their  own  party,  and  take  a step 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  parties.  If,  however, 
they  should  pursue  the  usual  Democratic  couree  of 
shirking  and  dodging,  the  Presidential  contest  would 
turn  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  parties 
and  the  public  confidence  in  them — ^an  ordeal  from 
which  Republicans  do  not  shrink. 


MORMONISM. 

The  President  says  in  his  Message  that  the  law  of 
the  last  Congress  has  practically  failed  as  yet  to  rem- 
edy the  trouble  in  Utah,  and  he  adds: 

“ I am  convinced,  however,  that  polvgamv  has  become  so  strong- 
ly intrenched  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  that  it  is  profitless  to  at- 
tack it  with  any  hut  the  stoutest  weapons  which  constitutional 
legislation  can  fashion.  I favor,  therefore,  the  repeal  of  the  act 
upon  which  the  existing  government  depends,  the  assumption  by 
the  national  legislature  of  the  entire  political  control  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  establishment  of  a commission  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  shall  be  delegated  to  it  by  law.” 

To  this  the  Neivs,  the  Mormon  organ  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  replies: 

“ The  President’s  Message  will  be  hailed  by  the  hireling  clergy 
with  pleasure,  and  will  receive  an  amount  of  popular  support.  It 
is  not  shown  in  what  way  the  destruction  of  our  local  government 
would  affect  the  question  of  polygamy.  The  plural  marriages  of 
the  Mormons  are  not  recognized  by  the  Territorial  laws,  and  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  commissions,  by  edicts,  by  armies,  or  other 
earthly  power.  They  arc  ecclesiastical,  perpetual,  and  eternal. 
Until  the  Mormons  become  recreant  to  their  faith  with  high  Hea- 
ven these  unions  will  be  recognized  by  the  Almighty  Being,  who 
established  them  for  the  benefit  of  His  people  and  the  fullness  of 
His  glory.  The  President’s  remarks  on  Utah  polygamy  will  not 
add  force  to  his  Message  nor  credit  to  his  statesmanship.  They 
are  a sop  to  bigots  and  breath  to  the  flame  of  popular  passion.  It 
is  doubtful  if  it  will  have  a practical  bearing  on  Congress.  It  will 
certainly  create  no  commotion  among  the  God-fearing  people  of 
Utah.” 

Governor  Murray,  of  Utah,  in  a long  and  careful 
interview  reported  in  the  Herald,  says  that  the  real 
trouble  is  not  polygamy,  but  an  absolute  religious 
despotism  hostile  to  the  United  States,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  government  and  the  letter  of  the  laws,  and  which, 
while  defying  the  authority  of  the  government,  is  hid- 
ing its  time  for  trying  armed  conclusions  with  the 
national  power.  As  Mormonism  is  spreading  into 
neighboring  territory,  the  question  of  dealing  with  it 
is  one  of  immediate  importance. 

'The  Mormons  are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  most 
ignorant  foreigners.  They  are  secluded  in  a wilder  1 
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ness  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  entirely  beyond 
the  assimilating  influence  of  the  national  life,  and 
compose  a tmined  host  of  religious  fanatics  with  pu^ 
poses,  interests,  and  feelings  wholly  alien  and  hie 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  article  of 
their  x-eligious  faith  consecrates  a practice  which  is 
made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  designed  to  secure  their  rapid  increase.  ’ Po- 
lygamy is  absolutely  incompatible  with  American  civ- 
ilization, and  a religious  despotism  controlling  civil 
and  political  relations  is  fatal  to  American  polity.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  the  President  speaks  only  the 
truth  in  saying  that  it  must  be  attacked  with  the 
stoutest  weapons  that  constitutional  legislation  can 
fashion.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
armed  suppression.  To  say  that  the  matter  must 
be  left  to  itself  is  to  say  that  if  a host  of  foreigners 
encamp  in  Washington  Territory,  and  profess  sys- 
tematic murder  of  strangers  as  an  article  of  religious 
faith,  the  matter  should  be  left  to  itself.  It  is  true 
that  the  plural  wives  probably  consent  to  the  relation, 
but  it  is  equally  true  tliat  polygamy,  no  less  than  mur- 
der, is  under  our  laws  a penal  offense. 

The  Constitution  vests  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritories in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  rules  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  government  of  Utah  merely  strengthen 
the  hostility  of  the  Mormons  to  the  United  Stat^  by 
giving  the  exclusive  political  authority  to  its  enemies, 
it  may  wisely  revoke  those  rul^,  and  resume  direct 
control,  even  if  it  can  do  no  more.  Such  a course 
would  not  of  itself  abolish  polygamy,  indeed,  nor 
would  it  be  an  act  of  oppression  toward  well-disposed 
citizens.  But  it  would  encourage  those  who  are  friend- 
ly to  the  national  authority,  and  it  would  relieve  the 
government  of  its  present  pusillanimous  attitude  of 
apparent  acquiescence  in  flagrant  defiance  of  its  au- 
thority. Meanwhile  Mr.  Edmunds  writes  to  the  Na- 
tional League  for  the  Suppression  of  Polygamy  that 
the  committee  intend  to  propose  amendments,  of  which 
they  gave  notice  when  the  bill  was  passed,  and  which 
he  has  no  doubt,  “with  good  administration,  without 
which  all  laws  are  useless,  we  shall  gradually  extiri 
pate  the  crime.”  For  this  proposed  legislation  the 
country  will  wait  with  great  interest  and  anticipation. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COUNT, 

The  President’s  Message  recalls  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  unsatisfactory"  condition  of  “moment- 
ous questions”  relating  to  the  Presidential  succession. 
The  President  properly  alludes  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  accession,  when  his  death  or  inability 
would  have  left  the  government  without  a constitu- 
tional head.  The  delicate  question  of  the  method  of 
determining  the  “inability”  of  a President  is  still  un- 
settled. But  nothing  commended  President  Arthub 
more  closely  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
country  than  his  wise  and  honorable  conduct  during 
President  Garfield’s  actual  inability.  His  course 
was  in  the  highest  degree  patriotic.  But  there  are 
men  in  public  life  who  would  be  capable,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  of  a course  which  would  involve  a 
civil  convulsion.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  heed 
the  recommendation  of  the  President,  and  to  guard 
against  such  possibilities. 

A still  more  pressing  question  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
the  count  of  the  Presidential  vote.  In  1876-7  a civil 
war  was  avoided  by  the  patriotic  action  of  Congress. 
It  was  an  emergency  in  which  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
R.andall  and  that  of  Mr.  Tilden  will  be  always  men- 
tioned with  honor.  It  is  an  emergency  which  is  pos- 
sible at  every  election,  and  should  it  occur  in  1885,  a 
similar  pacific  solution  can  not  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated. A close  or  doubtful  result  would  easily  pre- 
cipitate an  armed  conflict. 

This  can  be  avoided  by  a simple  provision  which 
has  been  presented  to  Congress  more  than  once,  and 
which  involves  no  party  advantage  to  either  side. 
Such  a plan  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Edmunds  would 
secure  the  constitutional  puriwse  of  respecting  the 
State  authority  iu  the  election,  and  annul  all  risk  of 
actual  trouble.  Objections  to  an  electoral  certifiwte 
are  readily  made,  and  where  the  result  of  the  election 
would  be  affected  they  will  certainly  be  made.  Such 
objections  will  under  such  circumstances  be  made  ^ 
1885.  Will  Congress  have  the  good  sense  to  provide 
a satisfactory  method  of  settlement  ? The  President 
has  done  his  duty ; the  country  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect both  parties  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  do 
theirs. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

The  object  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  ia 
the  city  of  New  York  should  be  distinctly  under 
stood.  There  are  some  three  hundred  and 
table  associations  in  the  city,  besides  five  hundred  ^ 
nominational  associations,  and  the  ordinary  pu  ' 
charities,  as  they  are  called.  There  are  also  thousan 
of  benevolent  persons  who  wish  to  relieve 
poverty  and  actual  suffering,  but 
enormous  imposture  which  is  practiced  in 
of  w'ant  and  in  the  form  of  beggary,  and  who  ftw 
give  lest  they  make  the  situation  woiw, 
encourage  fraud.  It  seenra  very  hard  g* 
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alms  to  an  apparent  sufferer.  But  nobody  has  a 
right  to  forget  in  an  eflhision  of  sentimental  emotion 
that  there  is  no  greater  wrong  to  honest  labor  than  to 
reward  idleness  and  swindling.  Ignorant  alms-giv- 
ing, which  is  simply  indolent  self-indulgence,  teaches 
that  skillful  lying  and  laziness  can  get  more  money 
in  a day  than  honest  labor. 

This  is  a triple  wrong:  to  the  beggar,  in  whom  it 
destroys  self-respect  and  honesty;  to  the  industrious 
worker,  whom  it  seduces  to  desert  honest  industry  for 
lying  and  criminal  beggary ; and  to  society,  by  degrad- 
ing character  and  perpetuating  pauperism  and  crime, 
leading  to  the  enormous  increase  of  taxation,  which 
comes  at  last  from  the  honest  and  industrious  poor  man. 
In  a great  city,  therefore,  where  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible personally  to  know  the  truth  about  beggars,  or 
personally  to  inquire  into  the  facts  about  the  dozen 
or  score  who  daily  beset  the  passenger  in  the  street 
or  apply  at  the  door,  some  kind  of  agency  is  indis- 
pensable, unless  a man  should  sternly  refuse  to  do  his 
charitable  duty,  or  should  insist  upon  doing  .a  great 
wrong  by  giving  without  knowledge.  But  if  he  se- 
lects some  one  of  the  existing  societies  of  relief  as  his 
agency,  he  will  find  that  they  also  suffer  from  the 
want  of  mutual  understanding.  The  deception  which 
deals  with  the  individual  giver  misleads  the  associa- 
tions also,  and  sometimes  a dozen  of  them  are  reliev- 
ing the  same  person.  The  waste  of  money  in  this 
way  is  immense,  and  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  to  foster  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  among  the  existing  societies,  and  to 
prevent  the  evils  of  this  confusion  and  overlapping 
of  relief. 

It  proposes  also  to  investigate  thoroughly,  and  with- 
out charge,  all  cases  which  are  referred  to  it,  to  report 
fully  to  the  person  or  society  that  desires  the  in- 
quiry, and  to  provide  friendly  visitors  to  take  in  actual 
charge  such  cases  as  require  such  attention.  Besides 
this,  while  the  society  does  not  directly  dispense  alms 
in  any  form,  it  will  ask  relief  from  the  proper  a.s.socia- 
tions  and  individuals  for  deserving  cases,  it  will  pro- 
cure work  for  the  poor  who  are  capable  of  helping 
themselves  in  some  degree,  and  it  will  expose  and 
prosecute  imjjostors.  This  last  point  is  very  impor- 
tant. For  under  the  circumstances  of  a great  city 
the  disiKJsition  to  trade  upon  charitable  feeling  is 
so  great  that  counterfeit  societies  arise,  professing 
to  be  charitable  agencies,  the  object  of  which  is  sim- 
ply to  furnish  a comfortable  support  to  the  man- 
agers. Several  of  these  have  been  exposed  by  vigor- 
ous and  striking  revelations  in  the  Herald,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Charities.  The  charitably 
disposed,  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  agency 
of  a denominational  society  which  they  know,  should 
seek  the  agency  of  the  S<x;iety  for  Relief,  at  79  Fourth 
Avenue,  or  that  of  the  Charitable  Organization  Socie- 
ty, at  64  Madison  Avenue.  Those  who  doubt  and  hesi- 
tate must  not  forget  that  a vast  amount  of  what  seems 
to  them  desers’ing  and  suffering  poverty  is  a kind  of 
organized  fraud,  which  can  be  successfully  encounter- 
ed only  by  organized  inquiry.  The  fraud,  indeed, 
does  not  dispense  anybody  from  the  duty  of  charita- 
ble relief  to  the  honest  sufferers,  of  whom  there  are 
only  too  many.  But  it  is  quite  as  imperative  a duty 
not  to  encourage  a vast  system  of  swindling. 


DR.  DEWEY’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  Autobiography  and  Letter$  of  Oreille  Deirey,  D.D.,  edit- 
ed by  liis  daughter,  is  a delightful  pieture  of  a very  cele- 
brated preacher  and  a very  interesting  tiiaii.  He  began  his 
ministry  as  culleagne  of  Dr.  C’HAX.vi.N'<i,  and  he  was  settled 
afterward  in  New  Bedford  and  New  York.  Born  in  Shef- 
field, in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  the  peaceful  vil- 
lage seemed  always  to  be  his  heart’s  home.  He  finally  re- 
turned to  it  when  past  sixty,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  he  lived  iu  the  house  iu  which  he  was  bom,  aud 
there  be  died. 

Dr.  Dewey  was  never  in  vigorous  health,  aud  wa.s  obliged 
to  take  frequent  rests,  but  he  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years 
old,  aud  only  toward  the  very  end  did  his  mind  aud  spirits 
share  the  decline  of  his  body.  He  was  a man  of  the  deep- 
est religious  feeling  and  exquisite  seusibility,  aud  bis  eiiio- 
tioual  temimraraeut  made  him  a singularly  fervent  and  per- 
suasive preaclier.  Forty  years  ago  his  church  iu  New  York, 
ou  Broadway,  opposite  the  New  York  Hotel,  aud  now 
changed  into  a theatre,  w as  the  most  thronged  in  the  city 
on  Sunday  evenings,  to  hear  a doctrine  and  an  eloquence 
to  which  New  York  was  nnaccustomed. 

TLe  letters  iu  this  volume,  full  of  gayety,  case,  obser^’a- 
tiou,  and  often  of  profound  feeling,  reveal  a most  aft'ection- 
ate  nature  and  a very  lovable  man.  They  are  a charming 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  letters.  The  book  is  of  fit- 
ting size,  the  editor,  who  has  done  her  work  most  modestly 
and  happily,  having  been  conscious  that  a selection  was  all 
that  was  possible,  au«l  the  selection  she  has  made  with  a<l- 
mirable  taste  and  discretion.  Dr.  Dewey’s  autobiographic 
picture  of  retired  niral  New  England  life  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  is  very  valuable,  aud  the  book  is  a notable 
addition  to  the  best  American  biographies. 


THE  NEW  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

The  commnnity  learned  with  sincere  regret  that  Mr. 
Pec'kham  was  forbidden  by  his  health  and  the  Imperative 
warning  of  his  physician  to  undertake  the  severe  duties  of 
the  District  Attorney’s  office,  and  be  resigned  after  a very 
few  days.  Governor  Cuevkiand,  in  pnrsnance  of  his  policy 
of  selecting  the  fittest  man  for  the  important  office,  imme- 
diately appointed  Mr.  Peteb  B.  Olney  as  his  successor. 


Mr.  Olxey  is  a man  of  whom  the  best  expectations  may 
be  Justly  entertained.  An  excellent  lawyer,  an  upright  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  a man  in  the  vigorous  prime  of  life, 
and  familiar  with  municipal  aflairs,  be  takes  office  at  a time 
when  firmness  and  promptness  and  sagacity  can  be  of  the 
utmost  public  service.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  expectations  of  a Just  and  efficient  a<lniiuistration  of 
the  office  which  were  awakened  by  the  appointment  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  will  be  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Olney.  He 
has  the  character,  the  ability,  and  the  purpose  to  do  the 
work  of  thorough  municipal  investigation  which  is  now  uni- 
versally demanded  by  all  good  citizens. 

In  both  the  appointments  to  the  District- Attorneyship 
the  Governor  has  shown  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic and  not  the  mere  politicians,  and  be  is  entitled  to  the 
hearty  thanks  of  this  commnnity. 


“I  SAY  NO.” 

OcR  readers  will  gladly  welcome  the  return  to  our  col- 
umns of  an  old  friend  WiLKlE  COLUNS,  who  begins  in  this 
issue  a new  story.  Those  who  recall  the  eager  and  al>- 
sorlied  interest  with  which  they  awaited  from  week  to 
week  the  unfolding  of  the  strange  mystery  of  The  Woman 
in  White,  or  the  weird  and  fascinating  plot  of  The  Moonstone, 
will  take  up  with  singular  curiosity  the  thread  of  the  new 
labyrinth,  sure  that,  if  the  magician  has  not  lost  his  cun- 
ning, they  have  before  them  a continuous  interest  aud 
pleasure  until  that  thread  shall  load  them  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  mystery,  and  that  most  melancholy  word  to 
the  true  novel-reader — Finis. 


A GALLERY  OF  DELIGHTS. 

Tiikur  is  no  more  interesting  resort  in  the  city  during 
the  holiday  season,  and  none  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  citizens  and  strangers,  than  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  for  the  benefit  of  the  pedestal 
fund  of  the  Bartholdi  statue.  It  is  a collection  of  the 
richest  and  rarest  and  most  famous  objects  in  every  branch 
of  art,  and  of  the  most  curious  aud  exquisite  skill. 

The  interest  extends  from  striking  pictures  of  modern 
European  painters  to  a large  aud  very  valuable  assemblage 
of  old  and  new  miniatures,  representing  fuinous  and  beau- 
tiful persons;  from  the  marvellous  carving  of  Bexve.ntto 
Celuni  to  the  elaborate  illumination  of  aucient  missals; 
lace  such  luj  the  “ dear  dead  women”  who  stepped  stately 
to  the  toccatas  of  Galcppi  iu  Venice  might  have  worn; 
wonderful  work  in  gold  and  silver,  Dutch,  Italian,  aud  Eng- 
lish ; tapestries,  carving,  porcelain,  and  pottery  of  every’  de- 
gree— iu  fine,  everything  strange,  beautiful,  costly,  and 
quaint,  which  has  been  accumulating  iu  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies from  all  countries  and  times. 

It  is  a place  for  many  visits;  and  although  the  objects 
are  private  possessions  which  money  can  not  bny,  there  are 
very  appropriate  memorials  of  the  exhibition  and  of  its  ob- 
ject (the  statue  of  Liberty)  to  bo  bought  at  the  gallery — 
fragments  of  the  stone  upon  which  Washington  stood  when 
he  was  inaugurated,  and  which  is  now  placed  permanently 
upon  the  rostrum  below  the  statue  iu  Wall  Street. 


THE  LEITER  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  President  says  iu  his  Message : 

“Since  the  I6th  of  July  last  no  }>ei-son  has  been  appointed  to 
the  public  service  in  the  clas.sified  portions  thereof  except  those 
certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Coinmissiou  to  be  the  moat  compe- 
tent.” 

Is  the  spirit  of  the  reformed  system  equally  olwerved  in 
the  unclassified  service  t Is  there  any  evasion  of  the  rules 
themselves  by  temporary  appoiutnients  f In  any  public  of- 
fice were  political  assessments  recently  levied  despite  the 
law,  and  under  circuumtauces  which  virtually  compelled 
payment  T 

Much  beneficial  change  has  been  accomplished.  The 
reformed  system  has  become  law.  But  good  laws  are  in- 
efi'ective  without  enforceiueut  in  their  own  spirit  aud  for 
their  especial  purpose.  If  such  questions  as  we  have  sug- 
gesteil  point  to  any  actual  abuses  and  evasions  of  the  law, 
we  trust  that  the  Civil  Service  Coramissiou  will  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  It  is  true  in  this 
reform  as  elsewhere  that  it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  letter, 
which  giveth  life,  and  we  shall  look  with  interest  to  see 
whether  the  report  of  the  Commission  states  that  while 
the  classified  service  has  been  filled,  as  the  President  says, 
according  to  the  letter,  the  unclassified  has  been  filled  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit,  and  that  tricks  and  evasions  and 
abuses  have  been  so  far  as  practicable  corrected. 


PERSONAL. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  from  subscribers,  we  regret  to 
say  that  Mr.  Thomas  Nact,  who  still  retains  his  connection  with 
Messrs.  Barher  & BROTHeR.s,  has  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  by  which  he  was  recently 
prostrated  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  genius.  We  hope, 
however,  that  before  many  months  have  passed  he  will  be  able  to 
resume  the  pencil  with  which  be  has  done  such  vigorous  and  noble 
work  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  in  support  of  an  honest  and 
enlightened  administration  of  national,  State,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment. The  public  will  be  glad  to  learn  that,  should  his  health 
permit,  Mr.  Nast  will  deliver  some  lectures  during  the  course  of 
the  winter. 

— Tlie  attention  of  the  managers  of  “church  sociables”  is  direct- 
eil  at  the  present  moment  by  the  recent  disclosures  of  the  Hiubik- 
Val'ohan  trial  at  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island,  to  the  possible  and 
actual  osculatory  opportunities  of  those  popular  and  pleasing  en- 
tertainments, and  die  old  subject  of  the  propriety  of  permitting 
games  of  chance  seems  to  have  become  uninteresting.  It  would 
be  curious  to  inquire  how  far  the  promiscuous  kissing  brought  to 
light  at  the  aforesaid  trial  might  justly  be  regarded  by  our  foreign 
censors  as  a national  characteristic. 

— The  Princess  Lni'isz  is  a contributor  to  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  I/indon  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors.  Tlie  critic  of 
the  Standard  expresses  himself  guardedly:  “Perliaps  tlie  roost 
significant  commont  on  the  Princess  Loi'isx’s  ‘ Off  Greenhithe’  is 
to  say  that  it  struck  us  before  we  discovered  that  it  was  by  a royal 
hand.” 

— It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  M.  Baatholoi’s  project  of 
erecting  a statue  of  Liberty  in  New  Tork  Harbor  originated  at  the 


termination  of  our  civil  war,  and  was  intended  by  him,  and  by  the 
distinguished  French  statesmen  who  seconded  his  proposal,  to  com- 
memorate the  freedom  of  American  slaves.  The  intervention  of 
the  Franco-German  war  has  caused  the  long  delay  in  the  execution 
of  the  artist’s  purpose.  The  site  on  Bedio*;’*  Island  was  chosen 
by  M.  Bartholdi  himself  during  his  last  visit  to  tin's  country,  a 
few  days  previous  to  bis  marriage  to  an  American  lady  in  Newport. 

— Mr.  Elihu  Vkddkr,  though  principally  known  as  a painter,  is 
a sculptor  as  well,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  his  plastic  skill  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  large  iron  plates  used  to  back  the  fire-openings 
of  several  Boston  hearths.  These  plates  are  bass-reliefs  of  bizarre, 
mythical  heads,  modelled  with  characteristic  dash  and  strength. 
The  very  remunerative  business  of  decorating  the  interiors  of  pri- 
vate houses  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  a large  proportion  of 
tlie  best  American  painters  and  sculptors.  Artists  who,  a few 
ycara  ago,  would  have  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  paint 
a frieze  or  to  design  a mantel,  are  glad  to  exercise  their  genius  in 
this  direction.  History  repeats  itself. 

— A correspondent  of  a leading  London  journal  writes ; “ It  is 
well  known  that  gangs  of  American  card  sharpers, ' bunco  men,’ 
and  swindlers  of  different  kinds  pick  up  a very  good  living  by 
crossing  the  Atlantic ; and  the  first-class  Atlantic  liners,  which  are 
Buppos^  to  carry  the  wealthier  class  of  passengers,  scarcely  make 
a trip  without  some  of  the  passengers  being  fleeced.  The  victims 
of  these  sharpers  are  generally  Englishmen,  but  I have  known 
heavy  suras  to  be  lost  by  Americans  who  prided  themselves  on 
being  more  than  usually  ‘ cute.’  ” It  is  said  that  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
after  his  experience  in  a New  York  “ bunco”  den,  did  not  lose  any 
money  at  cards  on  his  last  voyage. 

— the  Rev.  William  W.  Dk  Hart,  of  Walden,  New  York,  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  the  affair  which  re.sultcd  in  his  resig- 
nation of  the  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  that  town  : “ I 
had  been  invited  to  spend  the  evening  at  my  chorister’s  house, 
and  when  the  chorister  struck  his  wife  I laid  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  with  the  remark,  ‘My  friend,  you  must  not  strike  a wo- 
man in  my  presence.’  The  man  then  turned  aud  struck  me  full 
in  the  face.  When  this  occurred,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that 
I was  a clergyman,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion,  acting  only  as 
a man,  I returned  the  blow,  and  returned  it  with  the  force  and 
skill  winch  I learned  at  college.”  Will  this  incident  be  made  use 
of  by  those  who  believe  that  in  some  of  our  colleges  undue  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  study  of  athletics  ? 

— The  “ unbidden  guest”  who  created  some  excitement  at  Mr. 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt's  reception  on  the  11th  of  December  said  to 
the  police  authorities,  after  his  arrest : “ I stood  for  hours  on  the 
sidewalk  watching  the  dancing  lights  inside.  Suddenly  a curtain 
was  for  a moment  pulled  aside,  and  the  glimpse  1 caught  of  a lied 
of  roses  made  me  wild  to  get  near  them.  I love  flowers.  I went 
to  the  door:  it  was  open.  I could  smell  the  roses  so  plainly  that, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  doorman,  I slipped  in,  and 
picking  up  two  chairs,  so  that  I might  he  thought  a servant,  I 
walked  upstairs.  1 did  not  want  to  steal,  but  I did  want  to  see 
tlie  magnificent  display  of  flowers.”  The  man  was  discharged,  al- 
though no  stock  was  token  in  his  story.  Their  inordinate  passion 
for  flowera  may  yet  lead  our  city  tramps  to  wear  button-bole  bou- 
quets. 

— Mr.  Francis  H.  Underwood,  who  has  long  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  leading  literary  celebrities  of  New  England,  has 
written  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  showing  the  relations  of  that  poet  not  only  to  the  liter- 
ature of  his  times,  but  to  the  work  of  emancipating  the  slave  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Whittier’s  art  has  not  been  for 
art’s  sake  alone.  He  lias  sung  with  a purpose. 

— Says  the  /Wf  J/a//  Gazette : “A  curious  report  got  about  a 
few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  was  about  to 
publish  a novel  in  the  [London]  of  all  papers  in  the  world. 

This  was  palpably  absurd.  W c hear  that  the  novel  is  to  appear  in 
certain  weekly  newspapers,  and  in  monthly  parts  in  Time.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  novels  are  so  popular  with  the  na- 
tives of  Bengal  who  can  read  English,  that  it  is  pioposed  to  trans- 
late all  of  them  into  the  Bengali  language  for  the  bcuefit  of  those 
who  can  not.  The  Homan  in  Wliite  is  already  in  course  of  trans- 
lation.” 

— Has  a physician  a right  to  use  hospital  patienU  for  other 
purposes  than  those  tending  to  their  own  benefit,  without  their  free 
and  full  couseul  ? Except  in  tlie  case  of  those  who  have  forfeited 
their  right  by  crime  (replies  the  Medical  Times),  no  enlightened 
thinker  can  justifiably  maintain  that  one  body  is  more  worthless 
than  another,  and  it  is  strange  to  find  medical  men  familiar  with 
the  republicanism  of  the  ftosi.nwrlem  table  upholding  such  a dis- 
tinction. If  it  is  still  allowable  to  make  experiments  on  the  poor 
without  their  full  consent  which  it  would  not  be  thought  justifiable 
to  make  on  the  rich,  then  all  the  political  struggles  of  the  past 
century  have  been  in  vain  so  far  as  regards  any  lesson  which  those 
who  make  such  a claim  have  derived  from  them.  Too  much  stress 
can  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  main  use  of  hospital  patients 
is  one  of  observation,  not  of  experiment. 

— An  Italian  professor  has  been  examining  a comet  now  show- 
ing itself  above  Italy.  He  recognizes  it  as  a comet  discovered  in 
1812,  which  is  returning,  after  being  600,000,000  miles  distant 
from  the  sun.  It  is  travelling  so  fast  that  by  the  8th  of  January 
it  will  be  32,000,000  miles  nearer  the  earth  than  the  sun  is.  The 
professor  regrets  that  as  yet  it  has  only  the  rudiments  of  a toil. 

— M.  £mile  Ollivisr  denies  that  on  hearing  of  the  first  disas- 
ters to  the  French  army  in  1870  he  exclaimed,  “ It  is  the  end  of 
France.”  What  he  did  say  was  (he  says),  “ It  is  all  over  with 
the  Empire.”  “ I affirm,  and  I shall  demonstrate,”  he  adds,  “ that 
to  lose  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  the  most  heroic,  the  most  disci- 
pl'uied,  the  most  thoroughly  ready  that  France  ever  had  since  the 
Army  of  the  Camp  of  Boulogne,  such  an  accumulation  of  gross 
blunders  was  necessary  that,  even  intentionally,  they  could  not  be 
repeated  a second  time.” 

— Hr.  Gladstone  in  1860  thought  it  would  be  a great  boon  to 
England  to  have  the  cheap  wines  of  France,  and  in  arranging  a 
commercial  treaty  to  that  effect  he  expected  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  temperance  by  substituting  cheap  wines  for  the  strong 
liquors.  At  a recent  conference  of  the  Women’s  Union  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellison 
expressed  a hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  cause  that  treaty  to 
be  repealed,  since  its  effect  had  been  “ precisely  opposite”  to  that 
which  had  been  intended.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  lamented  the  increase 
of  “ female  intemperance”  in  London.  Many  of  his  lady  patients, 
be  said,  took  so  much  drink  that  if  they  went  out-of-doors  they 
would  be  unable  to  walk  straight. 

— “ Go  where  you  will,”  said  the  Marquis  of  Lornc  recently,  “ it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  away  from  Scotchmen.  I was  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  visiting  an  encampment  of  Indians,  and  being  then 
young  in  Canadian  service,  I wanted  to  sec  a pure-blooded  Indian. 
I said  to  the  friend  who  was  with  me,  ‘Make  the  man  of  purest 
blood  among  them  come  here;’  upon  which  he  shouted  out  in 
French,  ‘ Come  here,  McDonald.’  Very  near  the  Rocky  Mountains 
I saw  in  a fine  Indian  lodge  a beautiful  baby,  aud  I asked  to  whom 
tlie  baby  belonged — was  it  an  Indian  baby.  ‘Part  Injun,'  was 
the  reply ; and  it  turned  out  that  it  was  partly  the  product  of  a 
Scotch  engineer.  In  Nova  Scotia  I found  a Uighlaud  woman,  a ha 
could  talk  nothing  but  (*aelic,  cultivating  a very  sucoensful  farm, 
while  her  husband  could  speak  uothing  but  Italian.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  successful  management  was  duo  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  ordinary  Canadian  (amily  of  about  twenty  cbildrea, 
who  no  doubt  aero  able  to  act  aa  iiiterpretera,'' 
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K.  lll'NTlNGTON,  D.D..  THE  NEW  RECTOR  OF  GRACE  CHIRCH. 
PuoTOflnAPiiri)  uY  CLAruN.— (Ses  Pagk  81Gl] 


Apparently  he  had  some  little  diftieulty  in 
iig  ftentlemon  ; but  after  a time  he  succeeded, 
OSS  the  lawn  toward  me  with  a smile  of  wel- 


“It  strikes  me,"  observed  Maud,  smiling,  “that  we  have  only  to 
leave  your  cousin  and  his  wife  alone,  and  that  they  will  accomplish 
their  own  destruction.  If  Mr.  Le  Marchant  has  not  seen  enough 
this  afternoon  to  convince  him  that  they  are  impracticable,  he  must 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  conviclibn.” 

“ I can  answer  for  it  that  he  won’t  tuni  them  out  of  his  house 
because  the  neighbors  look  coldly  upon  them,”  said  I.  “ In  fact, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  anything  would  persuade  him  to  turn  them 
out.  Yet,  if  they  stay,  they  will  make  his  life  into  a perpetual 
purgatory,  I am  afraid.  What  I should  like  to  arrange  would  be 
a sort  of  amicable  separation ; and  I think,  if  it  were  clearly  un- 
derstood that  Harry  was  to  contc  into  the  properly  eventually,  ht 
might  consent  to  remove  himself  now.” 
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“Very  likely  he  would,”  answered  Maud ; “ but 
you  will  get  no  help  from  me  toward  making  an 
arrangement  of  that  kind.  If  you  are  bent  upon 
hanging  yourself,  you  must  fit  the  noose  round 
your  own  neck  as  best  you  can ; I shall  not  do  it 
for  you.” 

“ Nevertheless,”  I remarked,  “ you  would  have 
a poor  opinion  of  me  if  I took  advantage  of 
Paulina's  unlucky  exhibition  to  push  my  own  in- 
terests.” 

Maud  made  an  impatient  gesture.  “You 
should  remember  that  you  are  not  the  only  per- 
son concemed  in  this  matter,”  she  said.  “As 
for  your  cousin,  I have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  him.  I have  taken  every  opportunity  of 
watching  him  since  I have  been  home,  and  I must 
sav  that  he  appears  to  me  to  be  as  contemptible 
a little  wretch  ns  ever  lived.” 

“ Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit 
that  he  is,”  answered  I,  thiuking  of  what  had 
taken  place  on  the  previous  evening.  “Still, 
when  all  is  said,  he  i.s  my  uncle’s  son.” 

“I  can’t  discuss  the  question  in  this  public 
place,”  said  Maud ; “ it’s  too  long  and  complica- 
ted. Will  you  come  over  to  the  Rectory  to-mor- 
row afternoon  and  see  me  ? Or  shall  we  meet 
somewhere?  Perhap.s  the  Broad  would  be  the 
best  place.  I often  walk  down  there  in  the  even- 
ing about  five  o’clock,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
interrupted  by  anybody,  except  Buuce.  Is  that 
agreed,  then  ?” 

I should  have  preferred  her  naming  any  other 
trysting-place ; and  I could  not  repress  a pang  of 
regret  that  she  should  have  no  tender  associations 
with  a spot  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  come 
and  gone,  must  always  remain  .sacred  to  me ; but, 
as  our  interview  was  now  interrupted  by  two  of 
the  young  men  above  referred  to,  I could  make 
no  demurrer,  and  only  nodded  in  answer  to  her 
inquiring  look. 

By  this  time  Paulina  had  returned  from  the 
conservatory,  having  been  forsaken  by  her  host, 
whom  I detected  furtively  consulting  bis  watch 
behind  a tree.  Some  of  the  people  were  already 
leaving ; I saw  with  joy  that  our  own  carriage 
had  come  round  from  the  stable-yard ; the  close 
of  our  trial  was  at  hand ; and  for  the  short  time 
that  remained  I thought  I could  not  do  better 
than  engage  Paulina  in  conversation.  Tlie  at- 
tentions of  Sir  Digby  bad  not  availed  to  soothe 
her  anger,  it  appeared.  She  was  pacing  to  and 
fro  like  a caged  tigress,  and  swinging  her  para- 
sol in  a manner  which  suggested  she  would  very 
much  like  to  bring  it  down  upon  somebody’s 
head.  I drew  nearer,  and  offered  the  innocent 
observation  that  the  days  were  getting  quite  short. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  like  that !”  shouted  Paulina, 
turning  upon  me  savagely.  “Do  you  think  I’m 
a stock  or  a stone  to  put  up  with  such  treatment 
as  I’ve  had  this  afternoon  ? I won’t  bear  it ! — 
no!  not  for  Harry  nor  anybody!  I tell  you  I 
won’t  bear  it !”  she  repeated,  with  a stamp  of 
her  foot. 

She  looked  so  wild  that  I really  believed  she 
had  lost  her  senses.  I had  always  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the 
insane  is  to  quell  them  by  a display  of  iron  reso- 
lution and  antiiority.  I therefore  fi.ved  rny  eyes 
sternly  upon  those  of  my  companion,  and  said : 

“ Listen  to  me,  Paulina.  Unle.ss  you  command 
yourself  and  keep  quiet,  I shall  put  you  into  the 
carriage  and  have  yon  driven  straiglit  home.  If 
you  have  anything  to  complain  of,  keep  it  until 
afterwai-d;  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  a 
disturbance  here.” 

To  my  horror  and  amazement,  she  took  two 
steps  up  to  me,  and  snapped  her  finger  and  thumb 
defiantly  within  half  an  inch  of  my  nose.  “ Put 
me  into  the  carriage,  will  you?”  cried  she.  “It 
’u’d  need  a bigger  man  than  you  to  do  that,  mv 
fine  fellow ! I dare  you  to  lay  a finger  upon  me ! 
Now,  then !” 

What  I should  have  done  with  this  terrible 
woman  I can  not  imagine,  if  her  husband  had  not 
providentially  heard  her  voice  from  afar,  and 
come  hurrying  up. 

“Leave  her  to  me,”  he  whispered — “for  the 
Lord’s  sake,  leave  her  to  me,  and  take  yourself 
off  as  quick  as  you  can !” 

I waited  for  no  second  invitation,  but  retired 
with  more  speed  than  dignity,  promising  myself 
that,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  Paulina  should 
be  left  to  her  lawful  protector  then  and  at  all  fu- 
ture times.  When  I looked  round  the  pair  had 
already  vanished,  and  I did  not  see  them  again 
until  roy  uncle  and  Mre.  Farquhar  came  out  of 
the  house  and  got  into  the  carriage,  when  they 
re-appeared — Paulina  having  by  that  time  sub- 
sided seemingly  into  a condition  of  stifled  fury. 

I never  felt'more  relieved  in  all  my  life  than 
when  I saw  them  drive  away.  Harry  remained 
behind,  saying  that  he  would  walk  home  with  me, 
if  I had  no  objection,  I replied,  not  overgra- 
ciously,  that  he  could  if  he  liked ; for  I did  not 
want  his  company,  and  I thought  he  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  restraining  his  wife 
from  tearing  somebody  to  pieces.  I hinted  as 
much  to  him  as  we  set  off;  but  he  answered, 

“ She’ll  be  quiet  enough  for  the  present” ; and 
after  that  we  pursued  our  way  for  some  distance 
in  silence. 

I was  feeling  too  disgusted  and  disheartened  to 
talk ; nor  did  my  companion  show  any  disposition 
to  speak  the  first  word.  Tims  we  marched  along 
side  by  side  until  we  reached  the  confines  of  the 
park,  when  Harry  remarked,  abru{)tly, 

“ I suppose  you  uiideretand  all  about  it  now,” 

It  seemed  best  to  have  it  out ; so  I said ; 

“ There’s  a good  deal  that  I don't  understand. 

I don’t  understand  your  conducting  yourself  at 
your  father’s  table  as  if  you  were  in  a pot-house, 
for  instance.” 

“ Suppose  we  put  that  on  one  side  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  was  inexcusable,  of  course.” 

“ Quite,”  said  I,  having  no  inclination  to  spare 

***“  Very  well;  but  what  I was  thinking  of  was 
the  djanning  experience  that  we  have  just  passed 
through ; and  I say  th^-»i^ppose  you  understand 
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DOW  why  I felt  some  hesitation  about  introducing 
Paulina  to  my  family.” 

1 observed  that  she  certainly  appeared  to  have 
an  ungovernable  temper. 

“ It  isn’t  temper,”  answered  Harry,  quietly ; 
“ it’s  drink.” 

So  the  General  was  right,  after  all ! Being  un- 
able to  find  any  comment  that  seemed  suitable, 
I held  my  tongue,  and  by-and-by  Harry  resumed : 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  never  sus- 
pected it  ? I fancy  you  arc  about  the  only  person 
in  the  house  who  has  not,  unless  it  is  roy  grand- 
mother, r.nd  she  is  one  of  those  who  arc  blind 
because  they  won’t  see.  I knew  from  the  first 
how  it  would  be.  She  promi.^ed  and  vowed  not 
to  touch  a drop  of  liquor  while  she  was  down 
here,  and  I took  every  possible  precaution.  But 
of  course  she  has  found  some  means  of  breaking 
her  word : they  always  do.  And  I can  tell  you 
that  Paulina,  when  she  has  one  of  her  drinking 
fits  on,  is  about  as  good  a candidate  for  a strait- 
waistcoat  as  you’ll  meet  with  out  of  Bedlam.  It 
doesn’t  make  her  drunk — I wish  to  Heaven  it  did ! 
— it  simply  maddens  her.” 

I said  I was  very  sorry  to  hear  this. 

“ Are  you?”  returned  Harry,  with  a harsh  laugh. 
“Well,  perhaps  yon  may  be;  for  you  are — if  you 
will  excuse  my  saying  so — quite  the  greatest  fool 
I have  met  in  the  course  of  a varied  experience. 
Now  don’t  get  angry.  If  I could  begin  again,  1 
would  much  rather  be  a fool  of  your  description 
than  a — shall  we  say  an  exf)crienced  person  ? — 
of  mine.  But  I am  what  I am,  and  there’s  an 
end  of  it.  Last  night  I drank  too  much  wine, 
and  no  doubt  I said  some  unpleasant  things.  I 
lost  roy  nerve,  in  fact.  In  former  years  I used  to 
drink  hard,  and  though  I have  given  that  habit 
up,  the  consequences  of  it  have  not  given  me  up. 
I am  frightened  to  death  of  my  father ; I always 
was.  I dare  say  you  see  nothing  very  alarming 
in  the  fact  of  being  treated  with  silent  contempt; 
but  then  your  nerves  are  stronger  than  mine; 
and  besides,  I have  lived  all  these  weeks  with  the 
perpetual  dread  of  one  of  Paulina’s  outbreaks 
hanging  over  me.  Now  that  it  has  come,  I de- 
clare I feel  a weight  off  mv  mind.  Well,  it’s  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  To-morrow, 
I take  it,  we  shall  receive  our  marching  orders, 
and  you  and  Lady  Constance  will  be  made  happy. 
In  ail  sincerity  I can  say  that  I shall  be  thankful 
to  be  out  of  this.  But  for  the  hoy,  I should  never 
have  troubled  any  of  you.” 

“I  think  you  are  jumping  to  conclusions  rath- 
er too  hastily,”  I said,  feeling  sorry  for  the  un- 
fortunate fellow  in  spite  of  myself.  “I  must 
confc.ss  that  the  experiment  of  your  living  with 
my  uncle  seems  to  me  to  have  failed  ; but  per- 
haps some  other  arrangement  might  lie  made,  so 
that  neither  you  nor  Jimmy  should  be  perma- 
nently cut  adrift.  The  principal  thing  just  now 
is  to  keep  Paulina  quiet.” 

Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ That  is  more 
easily  said  tlian  done.  I tell  you  plainly  it’s  be- 
yond me.  She’s  not  likely  to  kick  up  a row  be- 
fore she  reaches  home,  but  when  once  slie’s  there 
she’ll  go  to  the  brandy  bottle  like  a fly  to  a jar 
of  honey,  and  no  power  on  earth  will  stop  her. 
Yon  don’t  know  what  I hav'e  been  through  with 
that  woman.  It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  in  the  least 
if  she  were  to  burn  the  house  down  to-night.” 

This  was  imieed  delightful.  “ What  on  earth 
are  we  to  do?”  I ejaculated. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  answered  Harry,  placidly; 
“there’s  nothing  to  be  done.  I'll  prevent  her 
from  coming  down  to  dinner  to-night,  if  I can ; 
but  1 don’t  know  that  I shall  achieve  it." 

‘‘  But,  hang  it  all !”  I exclaimed,  somewhat  pro- 
voked by  his  apathy,  “ surely  you  can  keep  her 
from  drinking  any  more.” 

‘‘  Indeed  I can  not.  If  I could  get  hold  of  the 
bottle,  I should  confi.scate  it;  but  slie’ll  take  very 
good  care  I don’t  do  that.  It  will  be  concealed 
in  one  of  her  boxes,  or  poked  up  the  chimney, 
or  something.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
don’t  inueli  care  about  irritating  her  in  her  pre- 
sent state  of  mind.  Slie  is  in  a towering  mge ; 
and,  upon  my  word,  I don’t  wonder  at  it.  You 
must  admit  that  she  has  had  a good  deal  of  prov- 
ocation this  afternoon.” 

“No  doubt,”  I answered;  “still,  we  mustn’t 
be  burned  alive.  I woinler  whether  it  would  do 
any  good  if  I spoke  to  her.” 

“ You  tried  that  jii.«t  now,”  observed  Harry, 
with  a faint  smile,  “and  it  was  not  exactly  a suc- 
cess. You  are  most  welcome  to  try  again  ; only 
I think  I may  say  that,  if  I can’t  manage  her, 
you  can’t  I tell  you  I will  keep  her  in  her  own 
room  for  to-night,  if  I can.  To-morrow,  most 
probably,  we  shall  put  out  to  sea  again,  and  then 
you  will  all  sing  ‘ Te  Deum.’  ” 

I said  nothing,  feeling  quite  unable  to  contra- 
dict him ; and,  after  a pause,  he  added,  “ What  a 
triumph  it  will  he  for  you  all ! Everybody  will 
be  forced  to  admit  that  you  have  shown  the  no- 
blest unselfishness,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  cordial  approval  of  your  own  consciences  into 
the  bargain.  As  for  me,  I also  shall  have  my 
little  consolation ; for  I shall  always  be  able  to 
tell  Paulina  now  that  she  has  been  the  ruin  of  me.” 

Then,  as  I still  remained  silent,  he  fell  to  whis- 
tling softly,  and  the  rest  of  our  walk  was  accom- 
plished without  further  exchange  of  words. 


CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

THE  CATA3TBOPBE  COMES. 

As  I was  on  my  way  upstairs  to  dress  for  din- 
ner I was  intercepted  by  Cooper,  who  addressed 
roe  with  that  disquieting  phrase,  familiar  to  roost 
people,  “ If  you  please,  sir,  could  I speak  to  you 
a moment  ?”  I guessed  at  once  what  it  was  that 
he  had  to  say,  and  as  soon  as  I had  gone  down 
to  the  dining-room  with  him,  and  be  had  shut  the 
door  with  an  air  of  tragic  mystery,  he  justified 
my  forebodings. 

“ I hope  you’ll  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  sir, 
but  are  we  to  supply  Mrs.  Le  Marchant  with  brandy 
is  her  bedroom  ?” 


“ Has  Mr.  Harry  given  any  orders  upon  the 
subject?”  I inquir^ ; for  I was  unwilling  to  make 
damaging  admissions,  if  they  could  be  avoided. 

“No  direct  orders,  sir;  but  about  a week  ago 
brandy  was  asked  for,  and  Mr.  Harry  sent  the 
bottle  down  again  immediate.  So  just  now,  when 
it  was  wanted  a^in,  Mrs.  Peters  she  thought  she 
had  better  take  it  up  herself.” 

Here  Cooper  came  to  a full  stop,  cleared  his 
voice,  stood  on  one  leg,  and  looked  discreetly 
embarrassed. 

“ Well,”  I said ; “ Peters  took  up  the  brandy, 
and  what  then  ?” 

“ Well,  sir,  Mrs.  Peters  poured  out  a half  a 
wine-glass  and  was  leaving  the  room,  taking  the 
bottle  with  her,  you  understand,  sir ; but  Mrs. 
Le  Marchant  she  says,  ‘ Put  down  that  bottle 
U’reckly !’ " 

“ Yes ; go  on,”  said  I ; for  Cooper  had  once 
more  paused  in  his  narrative. 

“ Well,  sir,  Mrs.  Peters  felt  it  her  dooty  for  to 
remonstrate ; and  then  Mrs.  Harry  she  turns  and 
flies  out  at  her  hawful,  and  frightens  her  so  she 
comes  running  down  to  the  housekecirer’s  room, 
and  has  a bad  turn  of  palpitations.  She  tells  me 
she  never  hear  such  language.” 

Blended  with  Cooper’s  assumption  of  respect- 
ful concern  there  was  a perceptible  leaven  of 
curiosity,  which  I determined  not  to  gratify.  I 
observed  that  Peters,  though  doubtless  animated 
by  the  best  intentions,  seemed  to  have  been  guilty 
of  an  impertinence  which  any  lady  would  have 
resented,  and  added  that  I believed  Mrs.  Le  Mar- 
chant was  not  feeling  very  well.  “ Did  Peters — 
ahem ! — leave  the  bottle  l^hind  her  ?”  I inquired, 
nither  marring  the  effect  of  my  rebuke  by  this 
injudicious  question. 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  that  she  did,  sir,”  replied 
Cooper.  “ I ask  her  how  she  come  to  be  so  fool- 
ish; but  she  said  that  she  was  that  upset  she 
didn’t  know  whether  she  was  standing  on  her 
head  or  on  her  heels.” 

I could  but  trust  that  Paulina  might  not  ex- 
perience the  same  sensation  before  the  evening 
was  over.  “Very  well,  Cooper,”  I said;  “that 
will  do.  It’s — it’s  all  right.” 

“ I hope  1 have  not  done  wrong  in  mentioning 
of  it  to  you,  sir.” 

“ Not  at  all ; but  you  needn’t  mention  it  to  any 
one  else,  you  know.” 

Cooper  replied  in  an  injured  tone  that  he  should 
not  dream  of  doing  so ; and  I went  upstairs  with 
such  confidence  in  his  assurances  as  I could  mus- 
ter, but  with  a dreadful  conviction  that  the  storm 
was  about  to  burst. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  a quarter  of  an 
hour  later  I found  my  uncle,  Mrs.  Farquhar,  and 
the  General  conversing  together  upon  public  af- 
fairs with  a studied  politeness  and  mutual  defer- 
ence which  convinced  me  that  tl>ey  too  were 
alive  to  the  perils  of  the  situation ; and  an  un- 
mistakable expression  of  relief  appeared  upon 
the  countenances  of  all  three  of  them  when  Harry 
came  in  with  the  announcement  that  his  wife 
had  a bad  headache,  which  would  prevent  her 
from  joining  us  at  dinner.  Tliis,  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  good  news ; but  I felt  that  we  were 
not  out  of  the  wood  yet.  I took  Harry  aside, 
and  hastily  informed  him  of  what  I had  heard 
from  Cooper;  whereat  he  whistled,  and,  after 
hesitating  for  a moment,  left  the  i-oom.  When 
he  re  appeared  it  was  with  a quiet  smile  upon 
his  face. 

“ The  deed  is  done,”  he  took  occasion  to  whis- 
per to  me.  “ I got  her  to  turn  her  hack  for  an 
iusmnt,  collared  the  decanter,  and  bolted,  lock- 
ing the  door  on  the  outside.  Slie‘11  screech  and 
kick  like  mad  wlien  she  finds  herself  a prisoner; 
but  mercifully  nobody  can  hear  her  at  this  dis- 
tance, and  slie  hasn’t  had  enough  liquor  to  make 
her  desperate.  Very  likely  she  may  sober  down 
now.” 

One  could  only  hope  so ; but  a vision  of  Paulina 
thundering  with  feet  and  fists  upon  the  panels 
of  her  door  remained  with  me  throughout  dinner, 
and  caused  me  extreme  discomfort. 

For  the  rest,  we  got  on  more  harmoniously  than 
we  had  done  the  night  before.  Mrs.  Farquhar 
showed  a conciliatory  disposition ; Harry  was  quiet 
and  unobtrusive;  and  the  General,  who  looked, 
and  no  doubt  was,  very  well  pleased  with  the 
turn  mattei-s  liad  taken,  enlivened  ns  by  choice 
samples  of  autobiography.  As  for  my  uncle,  he 
spoke  little  until  Jimmy  came  in  to  dessert,  and 
sat  down  beside  him,  when  he  roused  himself 
ftx)m  his  abstraction. 

And  then,  while  we  were  lulled  thus  into  a 
false  security,  the  thunder-bolt  fell.  The  door  fa- 
cing me  was  opened  slowly  from  without;  Paulina, 
wrapped  in  a white  dressing-gown,  strode  in  like 
the  ghost  of  Banquo,  and  advancing  with  deliber- 
ate steps  to  her  husband’s  side,  stood  and  glared 
down  upon  him. 

“ So,”  said  she,  “ you’ll  lock  me  into  my  room, 
will  you  ? You’ll  keep  me  without  food  nor 
drink  for  fear  of  me  telling  too  much,  will  you  ? 
Ah,  you’re  a clever  one ! But  next  time  you  try 
that  little  game  on,  don’t  leave  the  key  in  the 
lock.  Why,  you  silly  fool,  what  had  I to  do  but 
to  ring  the  bell  ? I did  ring  the  bell — and  here 
I am,  you  sec,”  she  added,  nodding  at  him. 

Perhaps,  like  many  other  nervous  people,  Harry 
recovered  his  sariff/roid  in  moments  of  emergen- 
cy; or  perhaps  it  was  the  calmness  of  despair 
that  he  had  arrived  at.  “ It  was  an  unlucky 
oversight,”  he  said,  “and  I ow'c  every  one  an 
apology.  I ought,  of  course,  to  have  piit  the  key 
in  my  pocket ; but  one  can’t  think  of  everything. 
I suppose  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  me  to 
suggest,  Paulina,  that  we  should  go  upstairs  and 
fight  it  out  in  private ; yet  I will  request  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  I strongly  recommend  that 
course,  because,  if  you  don’t  adopt  it,  you  will  re- 
pent bitterly  as  soon  as  you  come  to  your  senses, 
you  know.” 

Paulina  snorted.  “ Much  obliged  to  you ; but 
I won’t  go  upstoirs  yet— not  just  yet.  Pve  some- 
thing to  say  before  I go.  And  Pve  got  all  my 
senses  about  me:  you  took  good  care  of  that 


Ob,  you  a mean  toad !”  she  exclaimed  snd 
denly,  the  memory  of  her  wrongs  coming  upon  her 
I suppose,  with  in-esistible  force.  “ ni  tTch  von 
to  play  me  such  tricks !”  ^ 

“ I was  cruel  only  to  be  kind,”  said  Harrv  who 
positively  seemed  to  be  rather  enjoying  the'sUne 

I my.self  was  too  horror-struck' to  Uke  much 
notice  of  the  fact  that  Cooper  and  his  subordi 
nates  were  looking  on  with  open  eves  and  mouths  • 
but  my  uncle  had  kept  his  presence  of  mini 
‘You  can  go  now.  Cooper,”  he  said;  “and  ukt 
Master  Jimmy  with  you.  Jimmy  my  bov  run 
away  and  tell  Mrs.  Peters  to  give  you  some  des. 
sert.” 

Jimmy  did  not  wait  to  be  told  a second  time. 
He  slipped  off  his  chair  and  made  for  the  door 
irith  great  rapidity,  followed  by  the  relucUot 
Cooper.  Doubtless  he  had  seen  more  than  one 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  his  father  and  mo. 
ther,  and  was  aware  that  in  the  sequel  the  rights 
of  neutrals  were  apt  to  be  diari^ardod. 

When  he  was  gone,  Paulina  resumed  her  de- 
nunciation, “ Now,  you  know  what  I am.  I've 
put  up  with  a deal  from  you,  and  I’ve  done  a deal 
for  you— and  got  more  kicks  than  halfpence  for 
my  pains,  too.  But  when  I sav  I’ll  pay  you  out 
you  know  I’ll  do  it ; and  I’m  going  to  tell  your 
good  friends  here  a thing  or  two  that  ’It  iMke 
them  think  rather  different  of  you  to  what  they 
have  done — that’s  what  I’m  going  to  do !"  At 
this  juncture  the  General  jumped  up  with  great 
alacrity  and  offered  Paulina  a chair.  “ Pray  sit 
down,”  said  he,  politely;  “ we  are  all  attention.’’ 

“ Thank  you,  old  gentleman,”  answered  Pauli- 
na ; “ but  I’d  as  soon  stand.  I ain’t  going  to  be 
here  long.” 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Farquhar’s  turn  to  intervene. 
She  rose,  and  advanced  with  trembling  outstretch- 
ed hands,  saying : “ My  dear,  my  dear,  don’t  speak 
so.  Come  up  with  me  and  lie  down  upon  your 
bed.  You’re  just  overwrought.” 

“ Get  away,  will  you !”  returned  the  ungrate- 
ful Paulina,  with  a sweeping  backhander.  “I’ve 
had  enough  of  you  and  your  wheedling  ways.  I 
tell  you  my  blood’s  up,  and  you’d  best  keep  out 
of  reach  of  my  arm.” 

Mrs.  Fanpthar  retreated  to  her  ch«r  and  be- 
gan to  cry  feebly.  My  unde,  with  his  elbow  ou 
the  table,  and  his  chin  supported  by  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  was  gazing  at  his  sou  and  daughter-in- 
law  with  a certain  grave  curiosity.  The  General 
had  poured  himself  out  a glass  of  claret,  and 
was  sipping  it  meditatively,  while  he  tried,  with- 
out  much  success,  to  compose  his  featuies  into 
an  expression  of  fitting  solemnity. 

“ Now,  listen  all  of  you,”  Paulina  began,  speak- 
ing with  a quick,  broken  utterance;  “and  you, 
Charley,  pay  attention  to  this,  because  it  concerns 
you.  I suppose,  when  this  precious  fellow  turn- 
ed up  ill  Germany,  you  thought  it  was  an  acci- 
dent. No  such  thing!  He  went  out  there  ou 
purpose  to  meet  you,  and  see  if  he  couldn’t  get 
you  into  trouble  with  your  uncle  some  way,  so  as 
to  step  into  your  shoes.” 

“ I am  unwilling  to  interrupt,”  put  in  Harry, 
blandly,  “ but  I feel  bound  to  say  that  that  is  ut- 
terly untrue.” 

Paulina  disdained  to  notice  him.  “He  didn’t 
have  much  difficulty  about  it  neither.  As  soon 
as  he  found  out  that  you  was  carrying  on  with 
that  Lady  What's-her-name  he  begun  to  see  his 
way.  It  was  easy  enough  to  flatter  you  up  and 
lead  you  on,  and  it  didn’t  need  a conjurer  to  guess 
that  your  uncle  might  threaten  to  cut  you  off  with 
a shilling  sooner  tlian  you  should  marry  a woman 
who'd  ruin  you  in  a couple  of  years.  You  ask 
your  uncle  whether  he  didn’t  get  warnings  of 
w liat  was  going  on  about  that  time  from  some 
kind  friend.” 

“ Anonymous  letters,”  said  ray  uncle,  “are  al- 
ways doubtful  weapons  to  use.  They  are  espe- 
cially so  when  the  source  from  which  they  come 
is  obvious.” 

“ I never  wrote  any,”  returned  Harry,  sullenly. 

“No ; that  you  didn’t,”  Paulina  wen  ton.  “You’re 
telling  the  truth  there,  for  once,  because  you  made 
me  write  ’em  for  you.  Oh,  you’re  artful,  you  are ! 
Y’ou  didn’t  think  you  was  going  to  gain  much  by 
tlioin  letters.  No ; your  game  was  to  get  a will 
iiKule  with  your  name  in  it — just  as  a matter  of 
form,  and  by  way  of  stopping  the  marriage.  Your 
game  was  to  make  your  father  cut  up  rough  with 
Charley,  and  swear  that  he’d  leave  the  estate 
away  from  him  if  ever  that  marriage  took  place. 
Your  game  was  to  frighten  the  old  woman  there 
by  telling  lier  the  property  was  in  danger,  and  to 
work  it  all  through  her.  And  when  you’d  told 
lies  enough  to  get  Charley  to  marry  on  the  sly, 
you  didn’t  mean  that  that  will  should  be  burnt. 
Y'ou  knew  the  sort  of  man  your  father  was,  didn  t 
you  ? Recollect  what  you  told  me  about  him  one 
day?  Says  you,  ‘He’s  such  a pig-head^  old 
devil  that,  if  he’d  given  his  word  to  eat  his  hat 
unless  he  was  obeyed,  he’d  sit  down  and  eat  it  as 
soon  as  ever  the  time  came  due.’  Those  was  your 
very  words ; deny  ’em  if  you  can !” 

“If  you  have  done,”  said  Harry,  “you  may  as 
well  go  back  to  your  room.  No  one  is  likely  to 
believe  your  preposterous  story,  and  no  one,  I am 
afraid,  can  doubt  that  you  are  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.” 

“ Maybe  I am,”  returned  Paulina.  HsvW  i 
shouldn’t  have  plucked  up  the  spirit  to  stand  here 
and  sav  what  I have  witliout  I’d  had  a glass  or 
two  of'brandy.  But  I’ve  got  my  senses,  for  an 
that,  and  I’ve  told  the  truth,  too.  And  u 1 
drink,”  she  went  ou,  with  a sudden  change  oi 
tone ; “ if  I’m  a drunkard — as  I am,  Gtw  forgi' 
me!— whose  fault  is  it?  Who  taught  roe  to 
drink?  Who  drove  me  to  it?  Who  made  my 
life  so  miserable  that  I should  have  gone  an 
drowned  myself  times  out  of  mind  if  1 h 
known  of  a way  to  forget  it  all?  , 

claimed,  turning  away  from  her  bushana,  a 
spreading  out  her  hands  with  something  o p 
thetic  eloquence,  “ I’d  have  been  an  , 

if  he’d  have  let  me.  I tried  to  keep 
to  keep  him  straight ; I loved  him  better  t , 
own  soul:  but  he  soon  tired  of  me.  Allbe*«>«^ 
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roe  for  was  to  do  his  dirty  work.  lie  taught  me 
to  lie  and  cheat,  and — and  then  I lost  heart  and 
took  to  my  bottle.  After  all,  it’s  the  best  friend 
I’ve  found  in  this  wretched  world.  If  he  had 
gone  on  caring  for  me — ” She  broke  off  with  a 
sort  of  sob,  and  then  resumed  deOaiuly : “ But  it’s 
too  late  now,  and  I don’t  care ! Drink  and  forget 
it— that's  my  motto.” 

Mrs.  Farquhar  came  out  from  behind  her  pock- 
et-handkerchief to  say,  solemnly : “ It  is  never  too 
late  to  repent.  Pray  that  your  sin  may  be  for- 
given you,  and — ” 

“ Pooh !"  interrupted  Paulina,  contemptuously, 
“ don’t  yoM  preach ! Why,  you’re  committing  mis- 
erable little  sins  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  think 
yourself  a saint  all  the  time ! Come ! I’m  honest- 
er  than  you  are,  anyway.  Do  you  think  I haven’t 
prayed  on  my  bended  knees  to  be  delivered  from 
this  curse  ? — ah ! and  read  my  Bible  morning  and 
evening,  too.  Much  you  know  about  temptation  I 
You  haven’t  so  m\tch  as  found  out  what  it  is. 
Why  ? Because  you  never  tried  to  fight  it.  Hnr- 
ly,  there,  he  don’t  believe  in  God  nor  devil,  but  I 
do,  and  I say  the  devil's  got  a firm  hold  of  us 
both.” 

“ This  is  dreadful !”  moaned  Mrs.  Farquhar. 

Paulina  burst  out  laughing.  ” Well,”  she  said, 
“ I’ve  paid  you  out  now,  Harry,  like  I told  you  I 
would.  I don’t  suppose  they’ll  let  you  slop  on  here 
after  this,  and  I believe  you  arc  better  out  of  it. 
Charley,  you’ve  been  a good  friend  to  ns,  and  I’m 
sorry  I had  to  deceive  you  that  day  at  Rielimond ; 
but  it  hasn’t  made  much  odds,  has  it  ? Good-by, 
everybody;  don’t  break  your  hearts  when  I’m 
gone.”  And,  with  a mocking  courtesy,  Paulina 
retired. 

The  door  closed  behind  her,  and  for  a short 
space  none  of  us  spoke.  I don’t  know  how  the 
others  were  feeling,  but  my  own  sensation  was  one 
of  relief,  not  unmingled  with  surprise.  The  scene 
had  been  painful  enough — half  tragedy,  half 
farce,  like  nearly  all  the  saddest  things  in  life — 
but  it  had  passed  off  with  more  decorum  than  I 
had  dared  to  hope  for.  We  had  at  least  been 
spared  a downright  brawl ; and  if  poor  Paulina 
had  been — as  she  had  declared  herself  to  be — un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor,  she  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently so  as  to  Justify  the  picture  of  her  in  that 
sUte  drawn  by  her  husband.  Of  her  revelations 
I did  not  at  that  first  moment  think  much,  being 
only  too  thankful  that  she  had  confined  her  on- 
slaught to  words. 

After  a time,  Mrs.  Farquhar,  murmuring  some- 
thing inaudible,  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Then 
my  uncle  got  up,  and,  bending  over  the  (ienenirs 
chair,  whispered  a few  words  to  him ; u|Km  which 
they  too  silently  withdrew. 

[TO  UK  OONTlSCan.J 


A WAR  CORRESrONDENT  IN 
EGYPT. 

UsDER  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
lot  of  a war  correspondent  is  not  a happy  one. 
His  duties  during  opei-alions  in  the  field  cull  him 
to  the  front  ranks  of  danger,  and  re<|uire  of  him 
the  highest  qualities  of  counige  and  endurance. 
In  a war  like  that  now  raging  in  the  Soudan  l)e- 
tween  the  fanatical  hordes  that  follow  the  banner 
of  El  Maudi  and  the  iml>ee'ile  Egyptian  troops, 
he  is  exposed  to  privations  and  dangers  tenfold 
greater  than  those  which  he  must  encounter  in  a 
war  between  civilized  nations.  To  be  taken  pris- 
oner means  a cruel  death,  or  a still  more  cruel 
captivity,  while  the  discomforts  and  positive  suf- 
fering of  the  long  marches  over  the  des*‘rt  wastes 
under  a burning  sun,  as  described  by  the  lament- 
ed O’Donovan,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  pleasant  sixits  in  the 
life  of  a war  corre.spondent  even  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Soudan.  In  letters  written  home  a short  time 
previous  to  his  death  he  mentions  his  success  in 
hunting,  but  couples  bis  de.scription  with  grave 
forebodings  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  and 
which  were  too  soon  fulfilled,  when  the  troops  un- 
der Hicks  Pasha  were  cut  to  pieces  in  an  encount- 
er with  the  hordes  of  El  Maudi.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  the  elation  and  excitement  of  the  sport, 
all  else  was  forgotten,  and  the  oppressive  fore- 
bodings came  only  during  the  slow  return  to 
camp,  or  when,  seated  in  his  tent  at  night,  he 
looked  the  gloomy  future  in  the  face. 


MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  LYTTON.-^ 

Readers  of  biography  have  obtained  a clearer 
insight  into  the  lives  of  literary  men  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  than  for  a long  time  be- 
fore. What  Carlyle  was  they  have  learned  from 
his  autobiography,  which  is  a painful  exhibition 
of  vanity  and  arrogance ; and  what  Trollope  was 
they  have  learned  from  his  autobiography,  which 
is  a delightful  revelation  of  a frank  and  hearty 
nature.  What  another  great  Englishman  of  let- 
ters was  they  will  shortly  learn  from  L/e, 
Letter*,  and  Literary  Retuaini  of  Utlirard  Btdieer, 
Lord  Lytton,  by  his  Son.  The  interest  of  this 
work  differs  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  autobiographies  of  Trollope  and  Carlyle  in 
that  only  the  opening  poitions  of  it  are  from  the 
pen  of  Lord  Lytton,  ami  that  these  cover  only  the 
first  twenty-three  years  of  bis  life.  They  can  not 
be  said  to  end  before  bis  literary  life  began,  for 
that  really  began  in  his  childhood ; but  they  end 
before  his  young  and  brilliant  genius  had  bur- 
geoned in  Pelham  and  Devereatix.  The  gene.sis 
of  those  and  his  later  writings  is  traced  for  us  by 
the  present  Lord  Lytton,  to  whose  filial  hand  we 
owe  the  coroplction  of  this  noble  monument  to 
his  father.  The  work  is  a unity,  in  spite  of  its 
double  authorship,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  it,  for  there  were  pa-sages  in  the  life  of 
Lord  Ljrtton  the  novelist  which  no  one  but  Lord 
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Lytton  the  poet  could  or  should  relate.  Such 
a passage,  for  example,  was  the  unhappy  mar- 
riage of  his  parents,  no  clo-ar  understanding  of 
which  could  have  been  expected  from  either. 

The  great  charm  of  Lord  Lvtton’s  autobiogra- 
phy is  that  it  is  an  unconscious  revelation  of  the 
personality  of  the  writer;  not  merely  the  person- 
ality which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  inherited 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  rank  of  life  in 
which  he  was  born,  but  the  profounder  person- 
ality of  bis  ancestors — the  qualities  which  went 
to  their  making  as  Bulwers  and  as  Lyttons.  The 
families  were  distinguished  for  their  individuality, 
for  their  obstinacy,  and  for  their  infelicity  in  the 
married  state.  The  grandparents  of  the  first 
Lord  Lvtton  separated  after  the  birth  of  their 
only  daughter,  and  his  own  parents  were  by  no 
means  a happy  couple. 

The  gnindlather  was  a very  learned  man,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Parr,  who  declared  that  he  was  the 
best  Latin  scholar  of  his  time,  inferior  only  to 
Person  in  Greek,  and  to  Sir  William  Jones  in  He- 
brew and  the  Uriental  languages.  His  forte  lay 
in  muddling  away  his  property,  and  his  foible  in 
a great  literaiy  work.  “ Imagine  what  it  was !” 
his  grandson  writes.  “ But  that  is  impossible. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  a drama;  there  seems 
nothing  remarkable  in  that.  Yes;  but  do  not 
fancy  that  he  deigned,  like  his  unworthy  grand- 
son, to  write  dramas  in  vulgar  English.  It  was 
a drama  in  Hebrew,  and,  what  is  more,  was  in- 
U*nded  for  the  stage.  It  is  said  that  he  after- 
wan!  burned  this  work  in  despair,  when  com- 
plaining to  a friend  that  he  could  not  find  Jews 
sufficiently  versed  in  Hebrew  to  act  it.  The  friend 
pertinently  observed,  ‘ And  if  you  did,  where  on 
earth  will  you  find  an  audience  sufficiently  versed 
in  Hebrew  to  understand  it?’  At  all  events,  the 
work  was  not  forth-coming  among  the  scholar’s 
M.SS.  Even  its  title  is  lost.  Iclmbod  ! Ichaixxl !” 
This  pedantic  old  oddity  was  the  original  of  Aus- 
tin Caxton.  He  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
wife  on  one  occa.siuD,  and  invited  her  and  her 
child  to  Knebworth,  but  she  refused  hi.s  invita- 
tion. “My  grandmother  was  so  essentially  a 
London  woman,”  Lord  Lytton  writes,  “ that  to 
her  the  dignified  gloom  of  an  old  manorial  pile, 
far  from  the  channs  of  quadrille  and  casino, 
probably  prescntiHl  anything  but  an  allurement. 
She  was  also  a woman  of  that  high  spirit  which 
fully  enjoys  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  inde- 
jwndence.  She  drove  with  her  own  fair  hands 
(I  mention  this  as  emblematic  of  her  whole  char- 
acter) a tall  phaeton  and  pair;  and  in  this  equi- 
page she  transiiorted  herself  us  she  listed  from 
London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  London.  So 
groat  was  her  confidence  in  herself  that  one  dark 
evening,  having  to  return  from  some  excursion 
across  Hounslow  Heath — at  that  time  infeste<l  by 
highwaymen — she  laughed  to  scorn  the  warnings 
she  received  on  the  road  and  the  terrors  of  her 
two  men-.servaiit.'>,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
heath  was  stopped  by  three  fool-pads.  She  held 
one  a moment  in  parley,  and  threw  him  off  his 
guard,  flicked  the  other  in  the  eye,  drove  gallant- 
ly over  the  third,  and  arrived  in  London  with 
spirits  sufficiently  com|)osetl  to  dress  for  a party, 
and  relate  her  adventure,  in  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  a woman  with  her  wits  about  her,  and 
the  whip-hand  disengaged,  is  a match  for  three 
men  any  day  in  the  year.” 

The  personality  of  young  .Mr.  Edward  George 
E.irle  Bulwer,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  auto- 
biography of  liOrd  Lytton,  is  by  no  means  the 
pei-sonality  of  Pelham  and  Pt  eeiraiix,  into  which 
lie  infu.sedhis  intellect,  but  nut  hi.s  character,  and 
in  no  sense  the  per.sonality  in  which  the  young 
Thackeray  of  Fra*er'*  Mayazine  clothed  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  Biilw  ig.  So  coxcomb,  no  dandy,  no 
mere  man  of  fashion,  ever  hud  his  acquirements 
and  his  ambitions.  A great  reader  from  his  boy- 
hood,  he  was  a careful  .student  in  many  directions. 
If  he  had  deliberately  planned  the  life  that  he 
afterward  led,  be  could  not  have  equipped  him- 
self for  it  more  thoroughly  than  he  did  by  his 
desultory  studies.  He  was  a patient  scholar, 
and  once  the  passion  for  literary  distinction  was 
aroused  within  him,  there  was  no  more  patient 
writer  ; he  wrote  and  rewrote  until  he  had  learn- 
ed to  say  what  he  had  to  say  with  equal  eloquence 
and  correctness.  He  never  penned  a slovenly 
line.  His  darling  ambition  was  to  be  a poet,  but 
in  this  he  was  disappointed  all  his  life ; for  though 
he  reached  a high  level  of  verse  in  “King  Arthur,” 
the  world  has  refused  to  recognize  him  as  an 
English  poet.  The  main  source  of  his  inspiration 
was  his  own  life  and  experience,  and  as  these 
evaded  his  poetic  powers,  he  moulded  them  in 
the  form  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  poetry — 
that  of  romantic  prose  fiction — and  by  the  lalmri- 
ous  exercise  of  his  creative  and  critical  faculties 
made  himself  the  first  romantic  novelist  of  Eng- 
land. Great  names  have  risen  since  he  published 
his  first  novels,  and  the  manner  of  writing  novels, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  make  an  art,  has  changed. 
He  was  followed  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and 
they  by  Trollope  and  George  Eliot  The  romantic 
novel  has  given  place  to  the  novel  of  humor  and 
pathas,  the  novel  of  social  satire,  the  novel  that 
photographs  life,  and  the  novel  that  philosophizes 
about  life.  His  school  has  had  its  day,  as  the 
schools  of  Scott  and  Smollett  and  Fielding  had 
their  day.  But  it  will  be  remembered,  as  theirs 
are  remembered,  as  an  important  movement  in 
the  history  of  English  letters  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  character  of  Lord  Lytton,  as  depicted  by 
liimself  in  his  autobiography,  and  by  his  son  in 
his  memoir,  is  one  that  commands  respect.  He 
was  a man  of  the  world  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
phrase.  Conscious  of  bis  powers,  he  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  them ; and  having  chosen 
literature  as  a profession,  he  pursued  it  with  all 
his  might.  He  valued  his  work,  but  he  was  not 
vain  of  it,  for,  knowing  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness, he  was  neither  boa-stful  nor  diffident.  His 
industiy,  which  was  ns  untiring  as  that  of  Trol- 
lope, never  degenerated  into  prosiness ; and  his 
wit,  which  was  as  brilliant  as  that  of  his  friend 


Disraeli,  was  never  cynical  or  heartless.  That 
his  observation  was  keen  but  kind  is  evident  in 
the  judgments  that  he  passed  upon  his  contempo- 
raries. Here  is  what  he  said  of  liOrd  Holland,  who 
did  not,  he  thought,  quite  deserve  tiie  eulogies  of 
Macaulay : “ He  was  very  accomplished  and  well 
read  ; but  his  mind  was  narrowed  by  intense  par- 
tisanship in  politics  and  the  contracted  views  in 
criticism  and  philosophy  which  belonged  to  the 
French  Revolutionary  school.  In  hi.s  good-na- 
ture there  was  something  indolent  and  frigid. 
Lady  Holland  had  more  energy  and  more  warmth 
of  nature.  He  would  serve  a friend  if  it  did  not 
put  him  out  of  his  way.  She  would  go  out  of  her 
way  to  serve  one.  No  English  house  ever  excelled 
theirs  in  social  charm,  but  it  owed  more  to 
Lady  Holland  than  to  him.”  Lord  Lytton  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  said  a pleasant  word  for  her  insolent  lady- 
ship, of  whom  it  was  remarked  that  to  find  any 
good  in  her  was  to  find  the  soul  of  goodness  in 
tilings  evil.  When  Lord  Lytton  shail  have  fin- 
ished the  Life  of  his  illustrious  father  we  shall 
have,  I judge,  from  what  I have  of  it,  a biography 
that  will  rank  with  Trevelyan’s  hfucaulay  anil 
Lockhart’s  Scott.  R.  11.  Stoddard. 


ENGLISH  GOSSir. 

[From  Our  Own  Cokre.spondent.] 

An  Honorable  Ambition.— A Pitiahie  Caro.— A Pro- 
gressive .Mayor.— The  Ciaimatit.— Misdirected  Zeai. 

— Tlic  liagu  (or  Keilca. 

I ALWAYS  wondered  why  great  advertisers  who 
spend  their  thousands  a year  upon  our  news- 
pajiers,  and  even  our  dead-walls,  do  not  go  to  the 
comparatively  small  expense  of  getting  their  an- 
nouncements written  in  goo<I  English.  My  only 
explanatioii  of  their  marvellous  compositions  is 
that  the  proprietors  write  them  themselves. 
“We  may  not  be  literary  gents,”  I think,  is 
their  reflection,  “but  we  at  all  events  write 
something  which  shall  obtain  the  honors,  and 
much  more  than  the  usual  honors,  of  print,  and 
if  people  don’t  read  it  they  must  be  blind.” 
Well,  there  is  something  in  that : an  honorable 
ambition  deserves  to  be  gratified.  Dear,  chari- 
table Leigh  Hunt  u.sed  to  affirm  that  there  was 
great  excuse  for  the  people  who  write  their  names 
on  objeci.s  of  public  exhibition,  statues  and  the 
like;  it  was  “ a humble  effort  after  immortality.” 
I>et  us  be  tender,  therofore,  with  the  great  adver- 
tisers: only  1 think  they  should  stop  somewhere; 
and  when  they  attempt  Latin  and  Greek  they 
.should  surely  call  in  professional  a.osistance.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  is  clear  they  don’t,  and 
cla.ssieal  adverti.scments  are  now  common.  Only 
yesterday  I saw  cheap  funerals  advertised,  with 
Ad  Cajdandnin  I'ltlyu*  on  the  top  of  the  announce- 
ment. I wonder  wiiether  the  advertiser  thought 
he  was  paying  the  piiblie  a c«>n)|>liment?  What 
the  public  thought,  I know.  I asked  one  of  them 
whether  he  would  tie  so  good  as  to  t«*ll  me  what 
ad  rajdandum  meant,  and  he  said  it  was  a funeral 
“moiiar,”  addro.s.iisl  to  Roman  Catholics  only,  an 
impression  which  I am  sure  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  advertiser — who  was  only  catholic  in 
the  sense  of  universal — to  produce. 

Of  all  the  pitiable  creatures  upon  this  earth  or 
its  waters,  I suppose,  a stow-away  is  the  most  mis- 
erable. In  the  first  place,  he  gm^s  to  sea,  which 
of  itself  is  misfortune  enough  for  most  people; 
secondly,  he  is  compelled  to  do  so,  either  from 
fear  of  unearned  ill-tri'atment,  or  from  the  venge- 
ance of  the  law ; thirdly,  he  must  iieisls  voyage 
in  the  worst  part  of  the  vessel — in  the  hold,  among 
the  rats,  or  near  the  engines,  where  he  is  half 
stifled  ; lastly,  if  he  has  any  imagination,  how  de- 
pressing must  be  the  reflection  tliat  his  presence 
in  the  same  ship  with  so  many  fellow-creatures 
is  unknown ! If  he  is  seen,  he  is  taken  for  a 
ghost  at  best,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  is  recog- 
nized fur  what  he  is,  and  treated  like  a dog  and 
worked  like  a horse  for  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age. A very  sad  case  has  just  occurred  to  an  un- 
fortunate of  this  kind  seeking  to  escape  (a  natural 
impulse  enough)  from  Hamburg.  A young  man 
hid  himself  among  the  bales  of  merchaudi.se  of  a 
ship  he  suppased  to  be  bound  for  England,  taking 
with  him  a piece  of  meat  that  would  have  sup- 
plied him  for  such  a voyage.  The  ship,  however, 
was  sailing  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  On  ar- 
rival  at  its  destination,  and  its  cargo  being  un- 
loaded, his  body  was  found  “ completely  blocked  in 
bales.”  He  had  been  evidently  starv^  to  death. 
What  agonies  must  bare  been  his  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  night,  and  worse  in  the  day- 
time, when  the  sailors  worked  and  sang  above 
him,  and  he  had  no  means  of  making  his  presence 
known  to  them ! “ A stranger  both  to  crew  and 

passengers,”  he  is  dcscribeil,  yet  some  one  had 
known  and  loved  him,  doubtless ; and  his  age 
“ about  twenty.”  Poor  stow-away  ! 

A provincial  mayor  is  not  quite  the  sort  of 
person  whom  one  would  expect  to  follow  Mr.  Car- 
lyle’s advice  to  “discard  all  formulas” ; neverthe- 
less, a candidate  for  that  office  lately  announced 
his  intention,  if  elected,  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  mace  (“Take  away  that  bauble”),  and  to  Iiang 
up  the  municipal  gown.  He  denounced  them  as 
relics  of  the  Dark  Ages.  As  nothing  would  in- 
duce me  to  take  office  anywhere,  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances,  I don’t  feel  called  upon  to 
debate  the  question ; but  a mace  I hate.  When 
I was  a boy,  and  tortured  by  nightly  terrors  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  I went  to  stay  in  the  house  of 
a relative,  who  happened  to  be  mayor  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived.  On  looking  under  my  bed  to 
make  certain  (as  usual)  that  there  was  not  a coffin 
there,  I found  one.  It  was  in  reality  the  case  in 
which  the  municipal  insignia  were  kept ; but  its 
shape  and  size,  and  llie  brass  plate  on  which  my 
relative’s  name  was  engraved,  gave  it  a most  fune- 
real appearance,  and  almost  made  a corpse  of  me. 
It  is  one  of  those  little  experiences  which,  uniro- 
porunt  in  themselves,  one  never  forgets.  It  has 
stuck  to  ine ; cloves  I like,  and  nutmeg,  and  cinna- 
mon ; but  none  of  your  mace. 
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In  October  next— oh,  joy ! — the  Claimant  will 
be  liberated  on  ticket-of-leavc.  His  friends  have 
promised  to  then  rally  round  him,  and  set  him 
up  in  a public-house.  This  is  as  it  should  lie, 
for  a sporting  bar  is  just  the  place  for  him.  My 
conviction  is  that  in  this  position  he  will  attract 
enormously,  and  make  almost  as  much  money  as 
if  he  had  contrived  to  get  the  estates  to  which 
he  once  aspired.  Ilis  inn  is  to  be  called  tho 
“ Tichborne  Arms.”  If  nine-lcnths  of  the  so- 
called  Nationalists  in  tho  Hou.se  of  Commons 
could  be  similarly  accominodiiU'd,  it  would  suit 
them  down  to  the  ground,  and  be  a most  appro- 
priate termination  to  their  career. 

The  funniest  example  of  the  misdirected  zeal 
of  partisans  that  has  been  exhibited  for  many  a 
day  was  “on  view"  last  week  in  the  columns  of 
two  of  “our  evening  omtemporaries.”  No.  1,  a 
Conservative  organ,  quoted  “The  stars  in  their 
courses,”  etc.,  as  having  l>ecn  a phra.se  originally 
used  by  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  ns  be- 
longing to  his  extensive  re|>ei-toire  of  remarkable 
sayings.  But  No.  2,  a poliiical  adversary,  while 
admitting  the  poetry  of  the  observation,  urged 
tliat  tribute  should  be  given  whore  tribute  was 
due,  and  pointed  out  that  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion fell  from  the  lip.s  of  .Mr.  Gladstone!  And 
yet  this  is  a Christian  country ! Political  writ- 
ers, however,  know  at  least  as  much  alx>ut  the 
Bible  as  the  public  at  large  know  altout  litera- 
ture in  general.  A novel  is  now  passing  through 
the  columns  of  a well-known  journal  in  w hich  the 
recording  angel  is  alluded  to  in  the  act  of  drop- 
ping his  one- would -have -thought -pretty -well- 
known  tear;  and  the  editor  tells  me  he  has 
received  numerous  letters  objecting  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  R.  A.  in  fiction  as  being  a blas- 
phemous novelty.  To  a very  large  ela.s8  of  per- 
sons, I suppose,  not  only  is  Sterne  unknown,  but 
the  terra  “ profane”  is  applied  to  literature  in  a 
very  lavish  and  unexpected  manner;  but  this 
really  bi'ats  everything. 

An  ungenial  (Jerman,  with  the  euphonious  name 
of  Mummenhoff,  has  been  fined  ten  shillings  for 
knocking  a boy  over  the  head  for  whistling — a 
practice  it  seems  which  annoys  him.  The  magis- 
trate very  properly  said  that  even  though  a boy 
may  not  do  it  in  tune,  whistling  is  a sign  of  light- 
heartednes.s,  and  should  therefore  be  welcome  to 
all  but  morose  persons.  But  it  is  evident  that  he 
forgot  the  story  of  Gabriel  Grubb  and  the  gob- 
lins, or  he  would  certainly  have  made  it  a text 
for  his  admonition.  This  Mummenhoff  of  fiction 
was  a grave-digger,  and  got  very  justly  punished 
for  cuffing  a boy  for  singing  upon  Christmas-cvc. 
The  tale  occurs  in  Picheirk.  It  is  told  at  Ding- 
ley  Dell  by  Mr.  Wardle,  and  contains  the  germ  of 
all  those  genial  and  generous  thoughts  that  aft- 
erward found  expression  in  Dickens’s  Christmas 
book.*.  There  arc  many  tales  in  the  same  book 
which,  having  in  truth  nothing  to  do  with  the 
main  story,  have  dropped  out  of  recollection.  It 
seemed,  probably,  at  the  time,  a convenient  chan- 
nel through  which  to  introduce  them  to  a pub- 
lic which  had  up  to  that  time  been  indifferent  to 
the  author’s  productions ; and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  they  were  amongst  his  very  earliest  compo- 
sitions. 

What  amazing  things  people  will  buy  in  the 
way  of  “ relics” ! The  effects  of  the  late  execu- 
tioner, Mr.  Marwood,  have  recently  been  sold  by 
public  auction,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
some  of  them  excited  great  interest.  If  1 cared 
for  such  things  at  all  (which  I do  not),  I should 
consider  that  the  rope  “ actually  used  in  his  trade” 
went  cheap  at  four  pounds  ten  shillings.  But 
why  should  “a  pair  of  his  old  stockings”  have 
feU'hed  five  shillings,  and  “an  old  neck-tie  and 
cuffs”  eleven?  His  dog  Nero,  I read,  was  “ run 
up”  to  thirty  shillings,  which  seemed  a very  ap- 
propriate expression  indeed. 

R.  Kemble,  of  London. 


THE  REY.  WILLIAM  R.  HUNT. 
INGTON,  D.D. 

The  successor  of  Assistant-Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter  as  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  this  city  is 
the  Rev.  William  R.  Hcntisoton,  D.D.,  of  All- 
saints  ProU'stant  Episcopal  Church,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Hcktinoton  came  promi- 
nently before  the  country  at  the  recent  Potestant 
Episcopal  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  where,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Prayer-book,  he  made  a deep  impression  by  his 
scholarly  tastes,  his  courtesy,  and  his  forensic 
ability ; and  after  devoting  the  best  part  of  many 
days  to  explaining  the  reasons  of  the  changed 
which  his  committee  recommended,  he  had  tho 
gratification  of  seeing  most  of  those  changes 
adopted,  and  was  warmly  congratulated  by  the 
delegates  that  thronged  around  him. 

Dr.  Hi'ntisoton’s  parish  in  Worcester  has  long 
been  the  only  Protestant  Episcopal  pari.di  in  that 
large  city,  with  the  exception  of  a small  one  in 
the  outskirts.  The  church  edifice  is  a noble  speci- 
men of  architecture,  and  adjoining  it  are  a chapel 
and  an  admirable  suite  of  reading-rooms.  Dr. 
Hi  ntisoton’s  fine,  thoughtful  face,  clear,  strong 
voice,  and  wonderful  sweetness  and  integrity  of 
character  have  drawn  around  him  a very  consid- 
erable following  from  other  denominations  in 
Worcester,  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  has 
refused  calls  to  other  parishes  has  caused  him  to 
be  known  among  his  friends  as  “The  Great  De- 
cliner.”  He  declined  the  call  to  Calvary  Church 
in  this  city,  to  St.  Stephen’s  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  (as  is  generally  understood)  to  the  Bish- 
ofiric  of  Iowa.  He  is  a widower,  with  a son  at 
Harvard  Colley  and  several  young  daughters. 
His  wife  was  a daughter  of  the  eminent  bMton 
physician.  Dr.  Reynolds. 

The  new  rector  of  Grace  Church  is  still  in 
Worcester,  taking  a little  rest,  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  after  his  severe  and  protracted  labors  at 
the  late  Convention.  The  time  of  his  enliy  upon 
his  duties  in  this  city  is  still  uncertain. 
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his  forefinger  still  pointing  at  the  sentence,  seemed . pondering 
what  he  had  been  reading.  At  last  he  broke  the  silence  again, 
saying: 

“ Yis,  the  world  wonld  be  a good  deal  better  off  ef  the  folks  in  it 
follered  the  savin’ and  then  he  added,  “ There’s  another  spot  in 
the  book  I’d  or’ter  look  at  to-night ; it’s  a good  ways  furder  on,  but 
I guess  I can  find  it  Henry  says  that  the  furder  on  you  git  in  the 
book  the  better  it  grows,  and  I conceit  the  boy  may  be  right ; for 
there  be  a go^  deal  of.  murderin’  and  figlRin’  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  book,  that  don’t  make  pleasant  rcadin’,  and  what  the  Loi-d 
wanted  to  put  it  in  fur  is  a good  deal  more  than  a man  without 
book-lamin’  can,  understand.  Murdeiin’  be  murderin’,  whether  it 
be  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  the  Bib)e;  and  puttin’  it  in  the  Bible 
and  savin’  it  -was  done  by  the  Ijord’s  commandment  don’t  make 
it  any  better!  , And  a good  deal  of  fightin’  they  did  in  the  old 
time  was  sartinly  without  reason  and  agin  jedgmcr.l — ; specially 
where  they  killed  the  women  folk  and  the  leclle  uns and  while  tlic 
old  man  had  thus  been  communing  with  himself  touching  the  char- 
acter of  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  had  been  turning  the  leaves 
until  he  had  reached  the  opening  chapters  of  the  New,  and  had 
come  to  the  description  of  tlie  t^viour’s  birth,  and  the  angelic  an- 
nouncement of  it  to  the  earth.  Here  he  paused  and  began  to  read. 


He  read  as  an  old  man  unaccustomed  to  letters  must  res 
and  with  a show  of  labor,  but  with  perfect  contentment 
progress;  and  a brightening  face. 

“This  isn’t  a trail  that  a man 
a good  deal  of  his  time  on 'it,  or  ia 

fur  the  words  be  weighty,  and  the  i 

looks  round  Awhile  orter  git  a good  deal  of  the  nicanlL 

. t .L!_  -1  1,  wanted 


ACABIK.  a cabin  in  the  woods.  In  the  cabin  a great  fire-place  ^ 
piled  high  with  logs  fiercely  ablaze.  On  either  side  of  the 
broad  hearth-stone  a hound  sat  on  his  haunches,  looking  gravely,  ns 
only  a hound  in  a meditative  mood  can,  into  the  glowing  fire.  In 
the  centre  of  the  cabin,  whose  every  nook  and  comer  was  bright 
with  the  n^ddy  fire-liglit,  stood  a wooden  table,  strongly  built  and 
solid.  At  the  table  sat  John  Norton  poring  over  a book — a book 
large  of  size,  with  wooden  covers  bound  in  leather,  brown  with  age, 
and  smooth  as  with  the  handling  of  many  generations.  The  whit- 
ened head  of  the  old  man  was  bowed  over  the  broad  page,  on 
which  one  hand  rested,  with  the  forefinger  marking  the  sentence. 
A cabin  in  the  woods  filled  with  fire-light,  a table,  a book,  an  old 
man  studying  the  book.  This  was  the  scene  on  Christiv.as-eve. 
Outside,  the  earth  was  white  with  snow,  and  in  the  blue  sky  above 
the  snow  was  the  white  moon. 

“It  says  here,’’  said  the  trapper,  speaking  to  himself — “ it  says 
here,  ‘ Give  to  him  that  lacketh,  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  with- 
hold not  thine  hand.’  It  be  a good  sayin’  fur  sartin,  and  the 
world  wonld  be  a good  deal  better  off,  as  I conceit,  ef  the  folks 
follered  the  sayin’  a lectio  more  closely.”  And  here  the  old  man 
pan.sed  a moment,  and  with  his  hand  still  resting  on  the  page,  and 


c«n  hiiTTT  on  onlcss  he  a| 
careless  about  notin’ the  fl 
nan  who  stops  at  each  wo« 
in’  out  oTl 


orter  travel  this  trail  tf 

to  sec  on  it.” 

Then  the  old  man  began  to  read 
‘“Then  there  was  with  the  angel  a multitude  of  the  h< 
hosts.’  The  exact  number  isn’t  sot  down  here,”  hi4i| 
“ but  I conceit  tliero  may  have  been  three  or  four  hundred.  ^ 
God  and  singin’,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  Mall 
to  men  of  gwKl  will.’.  That's  right,”  said  the  tra^^oT^ 
peace  to  men  of  good  will.  That  be  the  sort  that  dmrrrsS 
other  kind  orter  stand  their  chances.”  And  here  the  old  m 
the  book ; closed  it  slowly,  and  with  the  care  that  m 
a treasured  thing ; closed  it,  fastened  the  elasps, 
the  great  chest  whence  he  had  taken  it,  puttinailM^^U 
Having  done  tiii.s  he  returned  to  liia.  seat, 
in  front  of  the  fire,  he  looked  firss  at 
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•‘HERE  TOE  OLD  MAN  PAUSED  A MOMENT." 


the  otVier,  and  gaid;  “Pups,  thi?  he  Christmaa-eve,  and  I .aartinly 
irngt  ve  be  pratefnl  fur  the  comforts  ye  have.” 

He  said  this  deliberately,  as  if  addres.sing  hum.in  companions. 
The  two  hounds  both  turned  their  heads  toward  their  master, 
looked  placidly  into  hi.s  face,  and  wairced  their  tails. 

“ Yis,  vis,  I understand  ye,”  said  the  trapiier.  “ Ye  both  be 
comfoidable,  and  I dare  say  tliat  arter  yer  way  ye  be  both  grate- 
ful, fur,  next  to  eatin’,  a do{r  loves  the  heat,  and  ye  be  nigh  enough 
to  the  logs  to  be  toastin’.  Yis.  this  be  Christmas-evc,”  continued 
the  old  man.  “and  in  the  settlements  the  folks  be  gittin’  ready 
their  gifts.  The  young  people  be  lyin’  up  the  evergreens,  and  the 
leetle  uns  be  onaljle  to  sleep  l>eeause  of  their  dreamin’.  It’s  a plea- 
sant pietur’,  and  I sartiidy  wish  I could  see  the  merry-makin's  as 
Henry  has  told  me  of  them,  some  time,  but  I trust  it  may  be  in 
his  own  hoii.se  and  with  his  own  children."  With  this  pleasant 
remark,  in  respect  to  the  one  he  love<l  .so  well,  the  old  man  lapsed 
into  silence.  Hut  the  peaceful  contentment  of  his  face,  as  the 
fire-li"ltt  revealed  it,  showed  plainly  that  though  his  lips  moved 
not,  his  mind  was  still  active  with  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  one 
whose  name  he  had  mentioned,  and  whom  he  .so  fondly  loved. 
At  last  a more  sober  look  came  to  his  countenance — a look  of 
regret,  of  .self-reproach,  the  look  of  a man  who  remembers  some- 
thing he  slujidd  not  have  forgotten — and  he  saiil : 

“ i ax  the  Lord  to  pardin  me  that  in  the  midst  of  my  plenty  I 
have  forgot  them  that  may  be  in  want.  The  shanty  saitinly  look- 
ed open  enou"h  the  last  lime  I fetched  the  trail  past  the  clearin’, 
and  tliongh  with  the  help  of  the  moss  and  the  clay  in  the  bank 
she  might  make  it  comfortable,  yit,  ef  the  vagabond  that  be  her 
husband  has  forgot  his  own  and  desal  ted  them,  as  Wild  Hill  said 
he  had,  I doubt  ef  there  be  victuals  enough  in  the  .shanty  to  keep 
them  from  starvin’;  yis,  pups,”  said  the  old  man,  rising,  “ it ’ll 
be  a good  tramp  through  the  snow,  but  we'll  go  in  the  mornin’  and 
see  ef  the  old  woman  be  in  want.  The  boy  himself  said,  when  he 
stojiped  at  the  shanty  last  summer  afore  he  went  out.  that  he 
didn’t  .see  how  they  was  to  git  through  the  winter,  and  I reckin  he 
left  the  woman  some  money,  by  the  way  she  fullered  him  toward 
the  boat,  and  he  told  me  to  bear  them  in  mind  when  the  snow 
came,  and  see  to  it  they  didn’t  siilTer.  I might  as  well  git  the  pack 
basket  out  and  begin  to  put  the  things  in’t,  fur  it  be  a good  dis- 
tance, and  an  early  start  will  make  the  day  pleasant  to  the  woman 
and  the  leetle  uns,  ef  victuals  be  scant  in  the  cupboard.  Yis,  I'll 
git  the  pack  basket  out,  and  look  round  a leetle,  and  see  w hat  I 
can  find  to  take  ’em.  I don’t  conceit  it  ’ll  make  much  of  a show, 
fur  what  might  be  good  fur  a man  won’t  l)e  of  .sarvice  to  a w oman, 
and  as  fur  the  leetle  uns,  I don’t  know  ef  I’ve  got  a single  thing 
but  victuals  that  ’ll  fit  ’em.  Lord  ! ef  I was  near  the  settlements 
I might  swap  a do/.en  skins  fur  jest  what  I wanted  to  give  ’em ; 
but  I’ll  git  the  basket  out  and  look  round  and  see  what  I’ve  got.” 

In  a moment  the  great  pack  basket  had  been  plac<‘d  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  and  the  trapper  was  busy  overhauling  his  stores 
to  see  what  he  could  find  that  would  make  a fitting  Christmas 
gift  for  those  he  was  to  visit  on  the  morrow.  A canister  of  tea 
was  first  deposited  on  the  hible,  and  after  he  had  smelled  of  it  and 
placed  a few  grains  of  it  on  his  tongue,  like  a connoisseur,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  more  than  half  of  the  contents  into  a little  bark 
box,  and  having  carefully  tied  the  cover,  he  placed  it  in  the  basket. 

“The  yarb  be  of  the  best,”  .said  the  old  man,  putting  his  nose 
to  the  mouth  of  the  canister  and  taking  a long  sniff  before  he  in- 
serted the  stopple — “the  yarb  be  of  the  best,  fur  the  smell  of  it 
goes  into  the  nose  strong  as  mustard.  That  be  good  fur  the  wo- 
man fur  sartin,  and  will  cheer  her  sperits  when  she  be  down-heart- 
ed ; fur  a woman  takes  as  naterally  to  tea  as  an  otter  to  his  slide, 
and  I warrant  it  ’ll  be  an  amazin’  comfort  to  her  arter  the  day's 
work  be  over,  more  specially  ef  the  work  had  been  heavy  and 
gone  sorter  crosswise.  Yhs,  the  yarb  be  good  fur  a woman  when 
things  go  crosswise,  and  the  box  ’ll  be  a great  help  to  her  many 
and  many  a night  beyend  doubt.  The  Lord  sartinly  had  women  in 
mind  when  he  made  the  yarb,  and  a kindly  feelin’  fur  their  infarm- 
itie.s,  and  I dare  say  they  be  grateful  accordin’  to  their  knowledge.” 

A large  cake  of  maple  sugar  followed  the  tea  into  the  basket, 
and  a small  chest  of  honey  accompanied  it. 

“That’s  honest  stveetnin’,”  remarked  the  trapper,  with  deeided 
empfiasis ; “ and  that  is  more’n  ye  can  say  of  the  sugar  of  the  set- 
tlements, leastwise  ef  a man  can  jedge  by  the  stuff  they  peddle  at 
the  clearin’.  The  bees  be  no  clieats ; and  a man  w ho  taps  his  own 
trees  and  biles  the  rnnnin'  into  sugar  under  his  own  eye,  knows 
what  kind  of  sw'cetnin’  lie’s  gittin’.  The  woman  won’t  find  any 
r.iiid  in  her  teeth  when  she  takes  a bite  from  that  loaf,  or  stirs  a 
let‘»(e  of  the  honey  in  the  cup  slie’s  steepin’.” 

Some  salt  and  pepper  were  next  added  to  the  package  already 
in  the  basket  A sack  of  flour  and  another  of  Indian  meal  fol- 
lowed. A generous  round  of  [Kirk,  and  a bag  of  jerked  venison, 
that  would  balance  a twenty-pound  weight  at  least,  went  into  the 
pack.  On  these,  several  large-sized  salmon-trout  that  had  been 
smoked  by  the  trapper’.s  bc.xt  skill  wen*  laid.  These  offerings 
evidently  oxhaini^d  the  uld,iW|Ji's  resources,  for,.#fter  looking 


..1.1  n.fjp  a resources,  for,.#fter  k 
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around  awhile  and  searching  the  cupboard  from  bottom 
to  top,  he  returned  to  the  basket  and  contemplated  it,  with 
satisfaction,  indeed,  and  yet  with  a face  slightly  shaded 
with  disappointment. 

“The  victuals  be  all  right,”  he  said,  “fur  there  be 
enough  to  last  ’em  a month,  and  they  needn’t  scrimp 
themselves  either.  But  eatin’  isn’t  all,  and  the  leetle  uns 
was  nigh  on  to  naked  the  last  lime  I saw  ’em ; and  the 
woman’s  dress,  in  spite  of  the  patchin’,  looked  as  ef  ^it 
would  desart  lier  ef  she  didn’t  keep  a close  eye  on’t. 
Lord ! Lord  1 what  shall  I do  ? fur  there’s  room  enough 
in  the  basket,  and  the  woman  and  the  leetle  uns  need 
garments — that  is,  it’s  more’n  likely  they  do,  and  I haven’t 
a garinoul  in  the  cabin  to  take  ’em.” 

“Hillo!  Hillo!  .JohnXonon!  .John  Norton!  Hillol” 
The  voice  came  sliarp  and  clear,  cutting  keenly  through 
the  frostv  air  and  the  eahin  walls.  “John  Norton  !” 

“ Wild  Bill !”  exclaimed  the  trapper.  “ I sartinly  hope 
the  vagabond  hasn’t  been  a-drinkin’.  His  voice  sounds 
as  ef  he  was  sober;  but  the  cbances  be  agin  the  signs, 
fur  ef  he  isn’t  drunk,  tlie  marcy  of  the  T.ord  or  the  scarcity 
of  liquor  has  kept  him  from  it.  I’ll  go  to  tlie  door  and 
see  what  he  wants.  It’s  sartinly  too  cold  to  let  a man 
stand  in  tlie  holler  long,  whether  he  be  sober  or  drunk,” 
with  which  remark  the  trapper  stepped  to  the  door  and 
flung  it  open. 

“ What  is  it.  Wild  Bill  ? — what  is  it  ?”  he  called.  “ Be 
ye  drunk  or  be  ye  sober,  that  ye  stand  then*  shoutin’  in 
the  cold  with  a log  cabin  within  a dozen  roils  of  ye?” 

“Sober,  John  Norton,  sober.  Sober  as  a Moravian 
preacher  at  n funeral ; sober  afore  tlod.” 

“ Yer  trnpyun’  must  have  been  niiglity  poor,  tben,  Wild 
Bill,  for  the  last  nioiilh,  or  the  Putehman  at  the  clearin’ 
has  watered  his  liquor  by  a wrong  measure  for  once.  But 
ef  ye  be  sober,  why  do  yc  stand  there  'hoopin’  like  a In- 
dian wlien  the  ambuslinient  is  onkivcvod  and  the  bushes 
be  alive  with  the  knaves  ? Why  don’t  ye  come  into  the 
caliiii  like  a .sensible  man,  ef  ye  be  sober  ? The  signs  be 
agin  yc,  Wild  Bill — yis,  tlic  .signs  be  agin  ye.” 

“Come  in  tbe  cabin  !”  retorted  Bill.  “An’  so  I would 
mighty  lively  ef  I could,  but  the  load  is  licavy,  and  your 
path  is  as  slippery  as  the  plank  over  the  creek  at  the 
Putchman’s  wlien  I’ve  two  horns  aboard.” 

“ Ixiad  ! What  load  have  ye  been  draggin’  tlirough  the  woods  ?” 
exclaimed  the  trapper.  “Ye  talk  ns  ef  my  cabin  was  the  Dutch- 
man’s, and  ye  was  lialaneiu’  on  the  plank  at  this  minit.” 

“Come  and  see  for  yourself,”  answered  Wild  Bill,  “and  give  me 
a lift.  Once  in  your  eabiii,  an<l  in  front  of  your  fire.  I’ll  answer 
all  the  questions  you  may  ask.  But  I’ll  answer  no  more  until  I’m 
inside  the  door.” 

“ Ye  be  sartinly  sober  to-niglit,”  answered  the  trapper,  laugh- 
ingly, as  he  .started  down  the  hill,  “fur  ye  ttilk  sense,  and  that’s 
move’ll  a man  can  do  when  he  talks  through  tlu-  nozzle  of  a bottle.’’ 

“ Loni-a-massy exclaimed  the  old  man  as  he  stixid  over  the 
sled  and  .saw  the  huge  liox  that  was  on  it.  “ Lord-a-inassy,  Bill, 
what  a tug  ye  must  have  had,  and  how  ye  come  to  be  sober  wiili 
sceh  a load  behind  ye  is  beyend  the  reekiiiiii'  of  a man  wlio  has 
knowed  ye  nigh  on  to  twenty  year.  I never  knowed  ye  disapp'int 
one  arter  this  fashion  afore.” 

“It  is  strange,  I confess,”  answered  Wild  Bill,  appreciating  the 
humor  tliat  lurked  in  the  lionestyof  the  old  man’s  utterance.  “It 
is  strange,  that’s  a fact,  f<ir  it’s  Cliristmas-eve,  and  I ought  to  be 
roaring  tirnnk  at  the  Putchnian’s  this  very  minit  according  to  cus- 
tom ; but  I pledged  him  to  get  the  box  through  jest  as  he  wauled 
it  done,  and  that  I wouldn’t  touch  a drop  of  liquor  until  I had 
done  it.  And  here  it  is  according  to  promise,  for  here  I am  sober, 
and  liere  is  his  box  !” 

“ H'ist  along.  Bill,  h’ist  along!”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  who  sud- 
denly became  alive  witti  interest,  for  lie  surmised  whence  tlie  Ikix 
had  come.  “ ll’ist  along.  Bill.  I say,  and  have  done  w itli  yer  talkin’, 
and  let’s  see  what  yc  have  got  on  yer  sled.  It's  strange  that  a 
man  of  your  sense  will  stand  jibberin’  here  in  the  snow  with  a 
roarin’  fire  within  a dozen  rods  of  ye.” 

Whatever  retort  Wild  Bill  may  liave  contemplated,  it  was  effect- 
ually prevented  by  the  energy  with  which  the  trap|>er  pnslicii  the 
sled  after  liim.  iiulecii,  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  it  off  his 
heoL,  so  earnestly  did  tlie  old  man  propel  it  from  liehind  ; and  .so, 
with  many  a slip  and  scramble  on  tlie  part  of  Wild  Bill,  and  a 
continued  rnutteving  on  the  part  of  the  tiafiper  about  the  “ nonsense 
of  a man’s  jiliberin’  in  the  snow  arter  a twenty-mile  drag,  with  a 
good  fire  within  a dozen  rods  of  liim,”  the  sled  was  shot  ihroiigli 
the  doorway  into  the  cabin,  and  stood  fully  revealed  in  the  bright 
blaze  of  the  fire-light. 

“ Take  off  yer  coat  and  yer  moccasins.  Wild  Bill,”  exclaimed  the 
trapper  ns  he  closed  the  door,  “and  git  in  fiont  of  the  lire;  pull 
out  the  coals,  and  set  the  tea-pot  a-steepiii’.  The  yarb  will  take 
the  chill  out  of  ye  better  than  the  pisen  of  the  Putehman.  Ye’ll 
find  a haunch  of  veni.son  in  the  cujilioard  that  I roa>ted  to-day, 
and  some  Johnny-cake;  I doubt  ef  either  be  cold.  Help  ycrself, 
help  yerself.  Bill,  while  I take  a peep  at  the  box.” 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  intensity  of  the  old  man's  feelings  in 
reference  to  the  mysterious  box,  unless  he  calls  to  mind  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  wa.s  wotit  to  interpret  and  fulfill  the  duties  of 
hospitality.  To  him  the  coming  of  a guest  was  a welcome  event, 
and  the  service  w hich  the  latter  might  require  of  the  host  both  a sa- 
cred and  jileasant  obligation.  To  serve  a guest  with  his  own  hand, 
which  he  did  with  a natural  courtesy  peculiar  to  himself,  was  his 
delight.  Nor  did  it  matter  w itli  him  what  the  <|uality  of  the  guest 
niiglit  be.  The  wandering  trapper  or  the  vagabond  Indian  was 
^ served  with  as  sineere  attention  as  the  ricliest  visitor  from  the 
I city.  But  now  his  feelings  were  so  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  box 
llius  strangely  brought  to  him,  and  by  hi.s  surmise  touching  who 
the  .sender  might  l>e,  that  Wild  Bill  was  left  to  help  himself  w ith- 
out  the  old  man’s  attendance. 

It  was  evident  that  Bill  was  equal  to  the  occa.sion,  and  was  not 
aware  of  the  slightest  neglect.  At  least  his  actions  were  not  by 
the  neglect  of  tlic  trapper  rendered  less  deeided,  or  the  quality  of 
his  appetite  affected,  for  the  examination  he  made  of  the  old  man’s 
cupboard,  and  the  familiarity  with  which  he  handled  the  contents, 
made  it  evident  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  abashed  or  uncertain 
how  to  proceed  ; for  he  attacked  the  provisions  with  the  energy  of 
a man  who  had  fasted  long,  and  who  has  at  last  not  only  come 
suddenly  to  an  ample  supply  of  food,  but  also  feels  that  for  a few 
moments  at  least  he  will  be  unobserved.  The  trapper  turned 
toward  the  box  and  appmaclied  it  for  a deliberate  examination. 

“ The  boards  be  sawed,”  he  said,  “ and  they  came  from  the  mills 
of  the  settlements,  for  the  smoolhin’-plane  has  been  over  ’em.” 
Then  he  inspected  the  jointing,  and  noted  how  truly  the  edges 
were  drawn. 

“ The  box  has  come  a goodly  distance,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ fur 
there  isn’t  a workman  this  side  of  the  Horicon  that  could  jint  it 
in  that  fashion.  There  sartinly  orter  be  some  letterin’,  or  a leetle 
bit  of  writin’,  somewhere  about  the  chist,  tellin’  who  the  box  be- 
longed to,  and  who  it  was  sent  to.”  Saying  this,  the  old  man  un- 
lashed the  box  from  the  sled  and  rolled  it  over,  so  that  the  side 
might  come  uppermost.  As  no  direction  appeared  on  the  smoothly 
planed  surface,  he  rolled  it  lialf  over  again.  A little  white  card 
neatly  tacked  to  the  board  was  now  revealed.  The  trapper  stooped, 
and  on  tbe  card  read : 


JOffX  NORTON, 

To  tlu  care  of  R tW  Bill. 

“ Yis,  the  ‘ J’  be  his’n,”  muttered  the  old  man,  as  he  spelled  oat 
the  word  J-o-h-n,  “ and  the  big  ‘ N’  be  as  plain  as  an  otter  ti-ail  ia 
the  snow.  The  boy  don’t  make  his  letters  over-plain,  as  I conceit, 
but  the  ‘ J’  and  the  ‘ N’  be  his’ii.”  And  then  he  paused  for  a 
full  minute,  his  head  bowed  over  the  box.  “ The  boy  don’t  forgit," 
he  murmured,  and  lie  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  backs  of  liis  hands. 
“ The  boy  don’t  forgit.”  And  then  he  added,  “ No,  be  isn’t  one 
of  the  forgitlin’  kind.  Wild  Bill,”  said  the  trapper,  as  he  turned 
toward  that  personage,  whose  attack  on  the  venison  haunch  was 
as  determined  as  ever — “ Wild  Bill,  this  box  be  from  Heniy!” 

“ 1 shouldn’t  wonder,”  answered  that  individual,  speaking  from 
a mass  of  edibles  tliat  filled  his  mouth. 

“ .And  it  be  a Christinas  gift !”  continued  the  old  man. 

“ It  looks  so,”  retunied  Bill,  as  laconically  as  before. 

“ And  it  be  a mighty  heavy  box !”  said  the  trapper. 

“ You’d  'a  thought  so  if  you  liad  dragged  it  over  the  mile  and  a 
half  cariy.  It  was  good  sleddin’  on  the  river,  but  the  cariy  took 
the  stuff  out  of  me.” 

“Very  like,  very  like,”  responded  the  trapper;  “fur  the  gullies 
be  deep  on  tbe  carry,  and  it  must  have  been  slippery  haulin’. 
Didn’t  ye  git  a leetle  arnest  in  yer  feelin’s,  Bill,  afore  ye  got  to  tbe 
lop  of  the  last  ridge  ?” 

“Old  man,”  answered  Bill,  as  he  wbeeled  his  chair  toward  the 
tra\>pcr,  xvith  a pint  cup  of  tea  in  the  one  hand  and  wiping  Ifis  mus- 
tache  with  the  coat  sleeve  of  the  other,  “ I got  it  to  tlie  top  three 
times,  or  within  a dozen  feet  from  the  top,  and  each  time  it  got 
away  from  me  and  went  to  the  bottom  again;  for  the  i-oots  wa.s 
slippery,  and  I couldn’t  git  a grip  on  tlie  toe  of  my  moconsin.s;  but 
I lield  on  the  rope,  and  I got  to  the  bottom  neck  and  neck  with  the 
sled  every  time.” 

“Ye  did  well,  yc  did  well,”  re.spondcd  tlie  trapper,  laughing; 
“ fur  a loaded  sled  goes  down  hill  mighty  fast  when  the  slide  is 
steep,  and  a man  who  gits  to  the  bottom  nr  quick  as  the  sled  must 
have  a good  grip,  and  be  considerable  in  arnest.  But  ye  got  her 
up  finally  by  the  same  path,  did  ye  ?” 

“ Yes,  I got  her  up,”  returned  Bill.  “ The  fourth  time  I went 
for  tliat  ridge  I fetched  licr  to  the  top,  for  I was  madder  than  a 
hornet.” 

“ And  what  did  yc  do.  Bill  ?”  continued  the  trapper — “ what  did 
ye  do  when  yc  got  to  tlie  top?” 

“ 1 jist  tied  that  sled  to  a sapling  so  it  wouldn’t  git  away  agin, 
and  I got  on  to  tlie  top  of  that  box,  and  I talk  to  that  gulch  a 
minit  or  two  in  a way  that  sati.sfied  my  feelings.” 

“ I .‘shouldn’t  wonder,”  answered  the  tinp|)er,  laughing,  “ fur  ye 
must  have  been  a gooti  deal  riled.  But  ye  did  well  to  git  the  box 
through,  and  ye  got  it  here  in  time,  and  ye’ve  arnt  yer  wages,  and 
I now  ef  ye’ll  tell  me  how  much  I am  to  pay  ye,  ye  sliall  Imve  yer 
; moiiev,  and  ye  needn’t  scrimp  yerself  on  the  price.  Wild  Bill,  fur 
the  drag  has  lietui  a liard  iin ; so  tell  me  yer  price  and  I’ll  count 
yer  out  the  money.” 

[ “ Old  mail,”  answered  Bill,  “ I didn't  bring  that  box  through  for 

' money,  and  I won’t  take  a — ” 

j I’crimps  Wild  Bill  was  al)out  to  emphasize  his  refusal  by  some 
verbal  addition  to  the  simple  statement,  but  if  it  was  his  intention 
he  checked  himself,  and  said,  “a  cent.” 

I “ It’s  well  saiii,”  answered  the  trapper — “ yis,  it’s  well  said,  and 
' does  jestice  to  yer  fiH'liu’s,  I don’t  doubt ; but  an  extra  pair  of 
I breeclies  one  of  tliese  days  wouldn’t  hurt  ye,  and  the  money  won’t 
i come  amiss.” 

I “I  tell  ye,  old  man,”  returned  Wild  Bill,  earnestly,  “I  won’t 
take  a cent.  I’ll  allow  there’s  scvei-al  colors  in  my  trousers,  for 
I’ve  patciteil  in  a dozen  different  pieces  off  and  on,  and  I doubt, as 
ye  hint,  if  the  patching  holds  together  much  longer,  but  I’ve 
eaten  at  your  table  ami  .slept  in  your  cabin  more  than  once,  John 
Norton,  and  whether  I’ve  come  to  it  drunk  or  sober,  your  door 
I was  never  shut  in  my  face,  and  I don’t  forget  either  that  the  man 
! who  sent  you  tlmt  Itox  fished  me  from  the  creek  one  day  when  I 
j had  walked  into  it  with  two  Ixitties  of  the  Dutchman’s  whiskey  in 
mv  pocket,  ami  not  one  cent  of  your  money  or  Ids  will  I take  for 
bringing  the  box  in  to  you.” 

“ Have  it  yer  own  way  ef  ye  will,”  said  the  trapper,  “but  1 
won’t  forgit  tlic  deed  ye  have  did,  and  tlie  boy  won't  forgit  it  nei- 
I ilier.  Come,  let’s  clear  away  the  victuals,  and  we’ll  open  the  box. 

' It’s  sartinly  a big  un,  and  I would  like  to  see  what  he  has  put  in- 
side of  it.” 

Tlie  opening  of  the  Ijox  wa.s  a spectacle  such  as  gladdens  the 
I heart  to  see.  At  such  nioinents  the  countenance  of  the  trapper 
I was  ns  facile  in  the  changefulness  of  its  expression  as  that  of  a 
cliiM.  Tlie  passing  feelings  of  Ins  soul  found  an  adequate  mirror 
in  Ids  face,  as  the  wliite  clouds  of  a summer  day  find  full  reflec- 
tion ill  the  deptli  of  the  tranquil  lake.  He  was  not  too  old  or  too 
learned  to  be  wi.se.  for  the  w isdom  of  hearty  happine.ss  was  his— 
the  w isdom  of  being  glad,  and  gladly  showing  it. 

As  for  Wild  Bill,  tlie  best  oC  ids  nature  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  with  the  curio.sity  and  pleasure  of  a cldld,  and  a happiness  as 
sincere  as  if  the  box  w as  his  own,  lie  assisted  at  the  opening. 
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“The  man  who  made  tin’s  box  did  the  woxk  in  a workman-like 
fashion,”  said  the  tnipper,  as  he  strove  to  insert  the  edge  of  ins 
hatchet  into  the  jointing  of  the  cover,  “ fur  he  shet  these  boards 
together  like  the  teeth  of  a bear-trap  when  the  bars  be  well  ’ilcd. 
It’s  a pity  the  boy  didn’t  send  him  along  with  the  box,  Wild  Bill, 
fur  it  sartinly  looks  as  ef  we  should  have  to  kindle  a fire  on 
it  and  burn  a"  hole  in  through  the  cover.  1 hope  the  boy  didn’t 
have  to  pay  fur  all  these  nail.s,  fur  they  be  thicker’n  quiils  on  a 
turkey’s  back  when  the  feathers  be  glowin’.” 

At  last,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  and  with  the  assistanee  of 
Wild  Bill  and  the  poker,  the  cover  of  the  box  was  wrenched  off, 
and  the  contents  were  partially  revealed. 

“Glow  to  God,  Wild  Bill !”  exclaimed  the  trapper.  “Here  be 
yer  breeches !”  and  he  held  up  a pair  of  pantaloons  made  of  the 
stoutest  Scotch  stuff.  “ Yi.s,  here  be  yer  breeches,  fur  here  on  the 
waistband  be  pinned  a bit  of  paper,  and  on  it  be  written,  ‘Fur 
Wild  Bill.’  And  here  be  a vest  to  match;  and  here  bo  a jacket; 
and  here  be  two  pair  of  socks  in  the  pockets  of  the  jacket ; and 
here  be  two  woollen  shirts,  one  packed  away  in  each  sleeve ; and  , 
here!”  shouted  the  old  man,  as  he  turned  up  the  lapel  of  the 

coat “ Wild  Bill,  look  here  ! Here  be  a five-dollar  note !”  and  the  I 

old  man  swung  one  of  the  socks  over  his  head,  and  shouted,  I 
“Hurrah  for  Wild  Bill  1”  And  the  two  hounds,  catching  the  en-  ! 
thusiasm  of  their  master,  lifted  their  muzzles  into  the  air,  and 
bayed  deep  and  long,  till  the  cabin  fairly  shook  with  the  joyful 
uproar  of  man  and  dogs. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  gift  ever  took  the  recipient  more  by  sur- 
prise than  this  bestowed  upon  Wild  Bill.  It  is  true  that,  judged 
by  the  law  of  strict  deserts,  the  poor  fellow  had  not  deserved 
much  of  the  world,  and  certainly  the  world  had  not  forgotten  to 
be  strictly  just  in  his  case,  for  it  had  not  given  him  much.  It  is 
a question  if  he  had  ever  received  a gift  before  in  all  his  life ; cer- 
tainly not  one  of  any  considerable  value.  His  reception  of  this 
generous  and  thoughtful  provision  for  hLs  wants  was  characteristic 
both  of  his  training  and  his  nature. 

The  old  trapper,  as  he  had  ended  his  cheering,  flung  the  panta- 
loons, the  vest,  the  jacket,  the 
socks,  the  shirts,  and  the  money 
into  his  lap. 

For  a moment  the  poor  fellow 
sat  looking  at  the  warm  and 
costly  garments  he  held  in  his 
hands,  silent  in  an  astonishment 
too  profound  for  speech,  and 
then,  recovering  the  use  of  his 
organs,  he  gasped  forth, 

“I  swear!”  and  then  broke 
down  and  sobbed  like  a child. 

The  trapper,  kneeling  beside 
the  box,  looked  at  the  poor  fel- 
low with  a face  radiant  with 
happiness,  while  his  mouth  was 
stretched  with  laughter,  utter- 
ly unconscious  that  tears  were 
brimming  his  own  eyes. 

“Old  trapper,”  said  Wild 
Bill,  ri.sing  to  his  feet  and  hold- 
ing the  garments  forth  in  his 
bauds,  “ this  is  the  first  present 
I ever  received  in  my  life.  I 
have  been  kicked  and  cussed, 
sneered  at  and  taunted,  and  I 
deserved  it  all.  But  no  man 
ever  gave  me  a lift,  or  showed  he 
cared  a cent  whether  I starved 
or  froze,  lived  or  died.  You 
know,  John  Norton,  what  a fool 
I’ve  been,  and  what  has  ruined  me,  and  that  when  sober  I’m  more 
of  a man  than  many  that  hoot  at  me.  .\rid  here  I swar,  old  man, 
that  while  a button  is  on  this  jacket,  or  two  threads  of  these 
breeches  hold  together.  I’ll  never  touch  a drop  <if  liijiior,  >ick  or 
well,  living  or  dying,  so  help  me  God  ;*  and  there’s  iny  hand  on  it  I ” 

“Amen!”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  he  'Sprung  to  his  feet  and 
clasped  in  his  own  strong  palm  tlie  hand  that  tin.'  other  had  streiehed 
out  to  him.  “The  Lord  in  His  marev  be  nigh  ye  when  teini)tcd. 
Bill,  and  keep  ye  true  to  yer  pledge !" 

Of  all  the  plea.sant  sights  that  tln>  aneels  of  God,  looking 
from  their  high  homes,  saw  on  earth  i!iat  ('hristinas-eve,  peihaps 
not  one  was  dearer  in  their  eyes  than  the  >peetaele  here  riescribed 
— the  two  men  standing  with  their  hand'  el.isped  in  solemn  i)ledge 
of  the  reformation  of  the  one  and  the  helping  sympathy  of  the 
other,  above  that  Christmas-box  in  the  cabin  in  the  woods. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  tra[i[)er's  further  ex- 
amination of  the  box.  The  readers’  imagination,  assisted  by  many 
a happy  reminiscence,  will  enable  them  to  realize  the  scene.  There 
was  a small  keg  of  powder,  a large  plug  of  lead,  a little  chest  of 
tea,  a bag  of  sugar,  and  also  one  of  coffee.  There  wore  nails, 
matches,  thread,  buttons,  a woollen  under-jacket,  a pair  of  mitieiis, 
and  a cap  of  choicest  fur  made  of  an  otter’s  skin  that  Ilonry  him- 
self had  trapped  a year  before.  All  these  and  other  packages 
were  taken  out  one  by  one,  carefully  examined,  and  characteristic- 
ally commented  on  by  the  trapper,  and  passed  to  Wild  Bill,  who  in 
turn  inspected  and  commented  on  them,  and  then  laid  them  care- 
fully on  the  table.  Beneath  these  packages  was  a thin  board, 
constituting  a sort  of  division  between  its  upper  and  lower  half 

“There  seems  to  be  a sort  of  cellar  to  this  box,”  said  the  trapper, 
as  he  sat  locking  at  the  division.  “ I shouldn’t  be  sur[>ri“ed  ef  the 
boy  himself  was  in  here  .somewhere,  so  be  ready.  Bill,  fur  anything, 
fur  the  Lord  only  knows  what’s  underneath  this  board.”  Saying 
which  the  old  man  thrust  his  hand  under  one  end  of  the  division, 
anil  pulled  out  a bundle  loosely  tied  with  a string,  which  became 
unfastened  ns  the  trapper  lifted  the  roll  from  its  place  in  the  box, 
and  as  he  shook  it  open  and  held  its  contents  at  arm’s-length  up 
to  the  light,  the  startled  eyes  of  Wild  Bill  and  the  earnest  gaze  of 
the  trapper  beheld  a woman’s  dress. 

“ Heavens  and  arth.  Bill  1”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  “ what’s  this  ?” 
And  then  a flash  of  light  crossed  his  face,  in  the  illumination  of 
which  the  look  of  wonder  vanished,  and  dropping  upon  his  knees, 
he  flung  the  dividing  board  out  of  the  box,  and  his  companion 
and  himself  saw  at  a glance  what  was  underneath. 

Children’s  shoes  and  dresses  of  warmest  stuffs ; tippets  and 
mittens ; a full  suit  for  a little  boy,  boots  and  all ; a jackknife 
and  whistle ; two  dolls  dresserl  in  brave  finery,  with  flaxen  hair 
and  blue  eyes ; a little  hatchet ; a huge  ball  of  yarn,  and  a hun- 
dred and  one  things  needed  in  the  household ; dnd  underneath  all 
a Bible ; and  under  that  a silver  star  on  a blue  field,  and  pinned 
to  the  silk  a .scrap  of  paper  on  which  was  written, 

“ Hang  this  over  the  picture  of  the  Lad.” 

“Ay,  ay,” said  the  trapper,  in  a tremulous  voice,  as  he  looked 
at  the  silver  star,  “ it  shall  be  done  as  ye  say,  boy ; but  the  Lad  has 
gotbeyend  the  clouds, and  is  walkin’  a trail  that  is  lighted  from  eend 
to  eend  by  a light  clearer  and  brighter  than  ever  come  from  the 
shinin’  of  any  star.  I hope  we  may  be  found  worthy  to  walk  it 
with  him,  boy,  when  we  have  come  to  the  edge  of  the  great  clearin’.” 

To  the  trapper  it  was  perfectly  evident  for  whom  the  contents 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  box  were  intended;  but  the  sender  had 
left  nothing  in  doubt,  for  when  the  old  man  had  lifted  from  the 


floor  the  board  that  he  had  flung  out,  he  discovered  some  writing 
traced  with  heavy  pencilling  on  the  wood,  and  which  without 
much  effort  he  spelled  out  to  Wild  Bill. 

“ Give  these  on  Christmas-day  to  the  woman  at  the  dismal  hut, 
and  a merry  Chri.stmas  to  you  all.” 

“ Ay,  ay,”  said  the  trapper,  “ it  shall  be  did,  barrin’  accidents, 
as  ye  say;  and  a merry  C’bri.stmas  it’ll  make  fur  u.s  all.  Lord-a- 
massy,  what  will  the  poor  woman  .say  when  she  and  her  leetle  uns 
git  tlie.se  warm  garments  on!'  There  be  no  trouble  about  fillin’ 
the  basket  now ; no,  I sartinly  can’t  git  half  of  the  stuff  in.  Wild 
Bill,  I guess  ye’ll  have  to  do  some  more  slcddin’  to-morrow,  fur  these 
presents  must  go  over  the  mountain  in  the  mornin’,  ef  we  have  to 
harness  up  the  pups.”  And  then  he  told  his  companion  of  the 
poor  woman  and  the  children,  and  his  intended  visit  to  them  on 
the  moiTow. 

‘‘  I fear,”  he  said,  “ that  they  be  havin’  a hard  time  of  it,  spe- 
cially ef  her  husband  has  desarted  her.” 

“ Little  good  would  he  do  her  ef  he  was  with  her,”  answered 
Wild  Bill,  “ for  he’s  a lazy  knave  when  he’s  sober,  and  a thief  as 
well,  as  you  and  I know,  John  Norton  ; for  he’s  fingered  our  traps 
more  than  once,  and  swapped  the  skins  for  liquor  at  the  Dutch- 
man's ; but  he’s  thieved  once  too  many  times,  for  the  folks  in  the 
settlement  has  ketched  him  in  the  act,  and  they  put  him  in  the  jail 
for  six  months,  ns  I heard  day  before  yesterday.” 

“ I’m  glad  on’t — yis,  I’m  glad  on’t,”  answered  the  trapper ; “ and 
I hope  they’ll  keep  him  there  till  they’ve  larnt  him  how  to  work. 
I’ve  had  my  eye  on  the  knave  fur  a good  while,  and  the  lost  time 
I seed  him  I told  him  ef  he  fingered  any  more  of  my  traps  I’d 
larn  him  the  commaudraent.s  in  a way  he  wouldn’t  forgit,  and  as  I 
had  him  in  hand,  and  felt  a leetle  like  talkin’  that  mornin’,  I gave 
him  a piece  of  my  mind,  techin’  his  treatment  of  his  wife  and  lee- 
tle uns,  that  he  didn’t  relish,  I fancy,  fur  he  winced  and  squirmed 
like  a fox  in  a trap.  Yis,  I’m  glad  they’ve  got  the  knave,  and  I 
hope  they’ll  keep  him  till  he’s  answered  fur  his  mi.sdoin’ ; but  I’m 
sartinly  afeered  the  poor  woman  be  havin’  a hard  time  of  it.”  ; 

“ I fear  so  too,”  answered  Wild  Bill,  “and  if  I can  do  anything  ! 
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to  help  you  in  your  plans,  jest  say  the  word,  and  I’m  your  man  to 
back  or  haul  jest  ns  you  want  me.” 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  go  over  the  mountain 
together  on  the  morrow,  and  take  the  provisions  and  the  gifts  that 
were  in  the  box  to  the  poor  woman ; and  after  talking  awhile  of 
the  happiness  their  visit  would  give,  the  two  men,  happy  in  their 
thoughts,  and  with  their  hearts  full  of  that  peace  which  passeth 
the  understanding  of  the  selfish,  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep ; 
and  over  the  two — the  one  drawing  to  the  close  of  an  honorable  and 
well-spent  life,  the  other  standing  at  the  middle  of  a hitherto  use- 
less existence,  but  facing  the  future  with  a noble  resolution— over 
the  two,  as  they  slept,  the  angels  of  Christmas  kept  watch. 

11. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  stood  the  dismal  hut;  and  the 
stars  of  that  blessed  eve  had  shone  down  upon  the  lonely  clear- 
ing in  which  it  stood,  and  the  smooth  white  surface  of  the 
frozen  and  snow-covered  lake  w hich  lay  in  front  of  it,  as  brightly 
as  they  had  shone  on  the  cabin  of  the  trapper;  but  no  friendly- 
step  had  made  its  trail  in  the  surrounding  snow,  and  no  blessed 
gift  had  been  brought  to  its  solitary  door. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  great  clearing  round  about  it  re- 
mained drearily  void  of  sound  or  motion,  and  filled  only  with  the 
white  stillness  of  the  frosty,  snow-lighted  night.  Once,  indeed,  a 
wolf  stole  from  underneath  the  dark  balsams  into  the  white  si- 
lence, and  running  up  a huge  log  that  lay  aslant  a ledge  of  rocks, 
looked  across  and  round  the  great  opening  in  the  wo^s,  stood  a 
moment,  then  gave  a shivering  sort  of  a yelp,  and  scuttled  back 
under  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  as  if  its  darkness  was  wanner 
than  the  frozen  stillness  of  the  open  space.  An  owl,  perched 
somewhere  amid  the  pine-tops,  snug  and  warm  within  the  cover  of 
its  arctic  plumage,  engaged  from  time  to  time  in  solemn  gossip 
with  some  neighlmr  that  lived  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 
And  once  a raven,  roosting  on  the  dry  bough  of  a lightning-blast- 
ed pine,  dreamed  that  the  white  moonlight  was  the  light  of  dawn, 
and  began  to  stir  his  sable  wings  and  croak  a harsh  welcome; 
but  awakened  by  bis  blunder,  and  ashamed  of  his  mistake,  he 


broke  off  in  the  very  midst  of  his  discordant  call,  and  again  set- 
tled gloomily  down  amid  his  black  plumes  to  his  interrupted  re- 
pose, making  by  his  sudden  silence  the  surrounding  silence  more 
silent  than  before.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  angels,  who,  we  are 
taught,  fly  abroad  over  all  the  earth  that  bles.sed  night,  carrying 
gifts  to  every  household,  had  forgotten  the  cabin  in  the  woods, 
and  had  left  it  to  the  cold  hospitality  of  unsympathetic  nature. 

Within  the  lonely  hut,  which  seemed  forgotten  of  heaven  itself, 
sat  a woman  huddling  her  young — two  girls  and  a boy.  The  fire- 
place was  of  monstrous  proportions,  and  the  chimney  yawned  up- 
ward so  widely  that  one  looking  up  the  sooty  passage  might  see 
the  stars  shining  overhead.  A little  fire  burned  feebly  in  the  huge 
stone  recess:  scant  warmth  might  such  a fire  yield,  kindled  in 
such  a fire-place,  to  those  around  it.  Indeed,  the  little  flame 
seemed  con.scious  of  its  own  inability,  and  burned  with  a waver- 
ing and  mi.strustful  flicker,  as  if  it  was  discouraged  in  view  of 
the  task  set  before  it,  and  had  more  than  half  concluded  to  go 
out  altogether. 

The  cabin  was  of  large  size,  and  undivided  into  apartinent> 
The  little  fire  was  only  able  to  illuminate  the  central  section,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  room  was  hidden  in  utter  darknes.'.  The 
woman’s  face,  which  the  faint  flame  over  which  she  was  crouched 
revealed  with  painful  clearness,  showed  pale  and  haggard.  The 
induration  of  exposure  and  the  lines  of  hunger  sharpened  and 
marred  a countenance  which  a happier  fortune  would  have  kept 
even  comely.  It  had  that  old  look  about  it  which  comes  from 
wretchedness  rather  than  age,  and  the  weariness  of  her  expresBiou 
was  pitiful  to  see.  Was  it  work  or  vain  waiting  for  happier  for- 
tunes that  inadc  her  look  so  tired?  Alas!  the  weariness  of  wail- 
ing for  what  we  long  for,  but  never  comes!  Is  it  the  work  or  the 
longing — the  long  longing — that  has  put  the  silver  in  your  heail, 
friend,  and  scarred  the  smooth  bloom  of  your  checks  with  tho.se 
ugly  lines  ? 

“ Mother,  I’m  hungry,”  said  the  little  boy,  looking  up  into  the 
woman’s  face.  “ Can’t  I have  just  a little  more  to  eat  ?’ 

“ Be  still,”  answered  the  woman,  sharply,  speaking  in  the  tones  of 
vexed  inability.  “I’ve  given 
you  almost  the  last  morsel  in 
the  hou-se.” 

The  boy  said  nothing  more, 
but  nestled  up  tnore  closely  to 
his  mother’s  knee,  and  stuck 
one  little  stockingle.ss  foot  out 
until  the  cold  toes  were  half  hid- 
den in  the  ashes.  Oh,  warmth  ! 
blessed  warmth  1 how  plea.sant 
art  thou  to  old  and  young  alike ! 
Thou  art  the  emblem  of  life,  a.s 
thy  absence  is  the  evidence  and 
sign  of  life’s  cold  opposite. 
'Would  that  all  the  cold  toes  in 
the  world  could  get  to  my  grate 
to-night,  and  all  the  shivering 
ones  be  gathered  to  this  fire- 
side 1 Ay,  and  that  the  children 
of  poverty  that  lack  for  bread 
might  get  their  hungry  hands 
into  that  well-filled  cupboard 
there,  too  1 

In  a moment  the  woman  said, 
“You  children  had  better  go  to 
bed.  You’ll  be  warmer  in  the 
lugs  than  in  this  miserable  fire- 
place.” 

The  words  were  harshly  spok- 
en, as  if  the  very  pre.sence  of 
the  children,  cold  and  hungry  as 
they  were,  was  a vexation  to  her, 
and  they  moved  off  in  obedicnco 
to  her  command. 

Oh,  cursed  poverty  1 I know 
thee  to  be  of  iNitati,  for  I my- 
self have  eaten  at  tiiy  scant  ta- 
ble, and  slept  in  thy  cold  bed. 
And  never  yet  have  I seen  thee 
bring  one  smile  to  human  lips, 
or  dry  one  tear  a.s  it  fell  from 
a human  eye.  But  I have  seen 
thee  sharpen  the  tongue  for  bit- 
ing speech,  and  harden  the  ten- 
der heart.  Ay,  I’ve  seen  thee 
make  even  the  presence  of  love 
a burden,  and  cause  the  mother 
to  wish  that  the  babe  nursing 
her  scant  breast  had  never  been 
born.  And  so  the  children  went 
to  their  unsightly  bed,  and  si- 
I lence  reigned  in  the  hut. 

“Mother,”  said  one  of  the 
» girls,  speaking  out  of  the  dark- 

ness—” mother,  isn’t  this  Christ- 
mas-eve  ?” 

" Yes,”  answered  the  woman,  sharply.  “Go  to  sleep.”  And 
again  there  was  silence. 

Happy  is  childhood  that  amid  whatever  deprivation  and  misery 
it  can  so  weary  itself  in  the  day  that  when  night  comes  on  it  can 
lose  in  the  forgetfulness  of  slumber  its  sorrows  and  wants ! 

Thus,  while  the  children  lost  the  sense  of  their  unhappy  sur- 
roundings, including  the  keen  pangs  of  hunger,  for  a time,  and 
under  the  tattered  blankets  that  covered  them  saw,  perhaps,  vi- 
sions of  enchanting  lands,  and  in  their  dreams  feasted  at  those 
wonderful  tables  which  hungry  children  see  only  in  sleei>,  to  the 
poor  woman  sitting  at  the  failing  fire  there  came  no  surcease  of 
sorrow,  and  no  vision  threw  even  an  evanescent  brightness  over 
the  hard  cold  facts  of  her  surroundings.  And  the  reality  of  her 
condition  was  dire  enough,  God  knows.  Alone  in  the  wihlcrness, 
miles  from  any  human  habitation,  the  trails  covered  deep  with 
snow,  her  provisions  exhausted,  actual  suffering  already  upon 
them,  and  starvation  staring  them  squarely  in  the  face.  No  won- 
der that  her  soul  sank  within  her!  no  wonder  that  her  thoughts 
turned  toward  bitterness  1 

"Yes,  it’s  Christmns-eve,”  she  muttere<l;  “and  the  rich  will 
keep  it  gayly.  God  sends  them  pre.sents  enough,  but  you  if 
He  remembers  me  1 Oh,  they  may  ulk  about  the  angehs  of  < ’hrix;- 
mas-eve  flying  abroad  to-night  loaded  with  gifts,  but  they’ll  fly 
mighty  higli  above  this  shuuiy,  1 i-eckon ; no,  they  won’t  even 
drop  a piece  of  meat  aa  they  stwr  past.”  And  so  she  sat  mutter- 
ing  and  moaning  over  her 'woes,  and  they  were  heavy  j umt^h — 
too  heavy  for  her,  poor.soni,  una.ssistcd,  to  lift — while  (heflatnoon 
the  hearth  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  until  it  had  no  nmr«  wormtb 
in  it  than  tlic  shadow  of  a ghost,  and,  Ilkq  iu  reMmblanee;  wof 
almut  to  flit  and  fade  away.  At  last  she  said,  in  4 •ofteoed  tone, 
as  if  the  reincinhrunee  of  the  Christmas  buswnt  gwri 
surly  thoughts  and  sweeteneil  the  bitter  mood ; 

“ Perhaps  I’m  wrong  to  take  on  i 
fault  that  I and  mv  ehildren  are-deserl 
should  the  innocent  bfe  p 
the  wicked  haic 
go  half  naked  a 
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“A  ^YOLF  STOLE  FROM  r>;DERNEATlI  THE  DARK  BALSAMS." 


Ala.s ! poor  woman,  that  pu/zlo  lias  puzzled  many  besides  thee, 
and  manv  lips  heside.s  thine  have  asUcd  that  question,  querulously 
or  entreatinglv,  manv  a time  ; but  whether  they  asked  it  in  vexation 
and  rebellion ‘of  spirit,  or  humbly  besought  Heaven  to  answer,  to 
neither  murmur  nor  prayer  did  Ileaven  voueiisafe  a response.  Is 
it  because  we  are  so  small,  or  because  being  small  we  are  so  in- 
quisitive, that  the  Great  Uraele  of  the  blue  remains  so  dumb  when 

At  this  point  the  poor  little  flame,  as  if  unable  to  abide  the  cold 
much  longer,  flared  fitfully,  and  uneasily  .shifted  itself  from  brand 
to  brand, "threatening  with  many  a flicker  to  go  out;  but  the  wo- 
man, with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  face  settled  firmly 
between  her  hands,  still  sat  with  eyes  that  saw  not  the  feeble 

flame  at  which  they  so  steadily  gazed.  -n 

“I  will  do  it — I will  do  it !"  she  suddenly  e.xclaimed.  I will 
make  otie  more  effort.  Thev  shall  not  starve  n bile  I hat  e 
strength  to  try.  Perhaps  God'will  aid  me.  They  say  He  always 
does  at  the  last  pinch,  and  lie  certaiidy  see.s  that  I am  there  now. 

I wonder  if  He’s  been  waiting  for  me  to  get  just  where  I am  be- 
fore He  helped  me  ? There  is  one  more  charge  left,  and  I'll  make 
the  trial.  I'll  go  down  to  the  shore  to  where  I saw  the  big  track.s 
in  the  snow.  Ft’s  a long  way,  but  I shall  get  there  somehow.  If 
God  is  going  to  be  good  to  me,  He  won’t  let  me  freeze  or  faint  on 
the  wav  Yes,  I’ll  creep  itito  bed  now,  and  try  to  get  a little  sleep, 
for  I mu.sl  be  strong  in  tlie  morning.”  And  with  these  words  the 
poor  woman  crept  otf  to  her  bed,  and  burrowed  down,  more  like  an 
animr.l,  than  a human  being,  beside  her  little  ones,  as  they  lay,  hud- 
dled close  toirelhcr  and  asleei),  deep  down  in  the  rags. 

YVhal  ancel  was  it  tlial  followed  her  to  her  miserable  couch,  and 
stirred  kimllv  feelings  in  her  bosom  ? Some  one,  surely ; for  she 
shortly  lil  ted  herself  to  a sitting  posture,  and  gently  drawing  down 
tl.e  old  blanket  with  which  the  children  had  wrapiied  their  heads, 
looked  as  onlv  a mother  might  at  the  three  little  laces  lying  side  by- 
side,  and  Ijeiu'iing  tenderly  over  them,  she  placed  a gentle  kiss  upon 
the  forehead  of  each;  then  she  nestled  down  again  in  her  own 
place,  and  said,  “Perhaiis  God  will  help  me.”  And  with  this  sen- 
teuce,  half  a prayer  and  half  a doubt,  born  on  tlie  one  hand  froin 
that  sweet  faith  which  never  quite  deserts  a woman’s  bosom,  and 
on  the  other  from  tlial  bitter  tcxperlciice  which  had  made  her  seem, 
in  her  own  eves,  deserted  of  God,  she  lull  asleep. 

bhe,  too,  dreamed ; but  her  dreaming  was  only  the  prolongation  of 


youth.  The  poor  woman  slept  uneasily,  and 
with  much  muttering  to  herself ; but  the  rapid 
hours  slid  noiselessly  down  the  icy  grooves 
of  night,  and  soon  the  cold  morning  put  its 
white  face  against  the  frozen  windows  of 
the  east,  and  peered  shiveringly  forth.  H ho 
savs  the  earth  can  not  look  as  cold  and  for- 
Viiilding  as  the  human  countenanee  t The  sky 
hung  over  the  frozen  world  like  a dome  of 
gray  steel  whose  invisibly  matched  plates  were 
riveted  here  and  there  V>y  a few  while  gleam- 
ing stars.  The  surface  of  the  snow  sparkled 
with  crvstals  that  flashed  colorlessly  cold.  The 
air  seeilied  armed  and  full  of  sharp  eager  points 
that  pricked  the  skin  imin fully.  The  great 
tree  trunks  cracked  their  sharp  protests  against 
the  frostv  enlraiiees  being  made  beneath  their 
bark.  The  lake,  from  under  the  smothering 
iec,  roared  in  dismay  and  pain,  and  sent  the 
thunder.s  of  its  wrath  at  its  imiirisonmeiit 
around  the  resounding  shores.  A liitter  morn, 
a bitter  morn — ah  me ! a bitter  morn  for  the 
poor ! 

The  woman,  wakened  by  the  gray  light, 
moved  in  the  depths  of  the  tattered  hlankcis, 
sat  upright,  robbed  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
looked  about  her  as  if  to  recall  her  scattered 
senses,  and  then,  as  thought  returned,  crept 
stealthily  out  of  the  hole  in  which  she  had 
lain,  that  she  might  not  wake  the  children, 
who,  coiled  together,  slumhereil  on,  still  closely 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  bles.sed  inieonsciousness. 

*•  Tliev  had  better  sleep,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“If  I fail  to  bring  them  meat,  I would  they 
niav  never  wake !” 

If  the  poor  woman  could  only  have  foreseen 
the  hitter  disappointment,  or  tliat  other  some- 
thing which  the  future  was  to  bring  her,  would 
she  have  made  that  prayer?  Is  it  best  for  u.s, 
as  some  say,  that  we  can  not  see  what  is  com- 
ing, but  must  weep  on  until  the  last  tear  is 


her  waking  thoughts ; for  long 
after  her  eyes  closed  she  moved 
unea.silv  on  her  hard  couch, 
and  muttered,  “ Perhaps  God 
will.  God — ” Sad  is  it  for 
us  who  are  old  enough  to 
have  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
that  cup  which  life  sooner 
or  later  presents  to  all  lips, 
and  have  borne  the  burden 
of  its  toil  and  fretting,  that 
our  vc-xations  and  disapiwint- 
ments  pursue  us  even  in  our 
slumber,  disturbing  our  sleep 
with  reproachful  visions  and 
the  sound  of  voices  whose 
upbraiding  robs  us  of  our  oth-  ' 
crwisc  peaceful  repo.se.  Per- 
haps somewhere  in  the  years 
to  come,  after  much  wander- 
ing and  weariness,  guided  of 
God,  we  may  come  to  that 
fountain  of  which  the  ancients 
dreamed,  and  for  which  the 
noblest  among  them  sought 
so  long,  and  died  seeking; 
jdunging  into  which  we  shall 
find  our  lost  youth  in  its  cool 
depths,  and  rising  refreshed 
and  strengthened,  shall  go  on 
our  eternal  journey  reclothed 
with  the  beauty,  the  inno- 
cence, and  the  haiipiucss  of 


shed,  uncheered  by  the  sweet  fortune  so  nigh,  or  laugh  unchecked 
until  the  happy  tones  are  mingled  with  and  smothered  by  the 
rising  moan  ? Is  it  best  ? I wonder. 

She  noiselessly  gathered  together  what  additions  she  could  make 
to  her  garments,'  and  then,  taking  down  the  rifle  from  its  hangings, 
opened  tlie  door,  and  stepped  forth  into  the  outer  cold.  There 
a look  of  brave  determination  in  her  eyes  as  she  faced  the 
chilly  greeting  the  world  gave  her,  and  with  more  of  hopefulness 
than  had  before  appeared  upon  her  countenance  she  struck  bravely 
off  along  the  lake  shore,  which  at  this  point  receded  toward  the 
mountain. 

For  an  hour  she  kept  steadily  on,  with  her  eyes  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  the  least  sign  of  the  wished  and  prayed  for  game. 
Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  crouched  down  in  the  snow,  peering 
straight  ahead.  Well  might  she  seek  concealment,  for  there, 
standing  on  a point  of  land  that  jutted  shaiply  out  into  the  lake, 
not  forty  rods  away,  unscreened  and  plain  to  view,  stood  a buck 
of  such  goodly  proportions  as  one  even  in  years  of  hunting  might 
not  see. 

The  w oman’s  eyes  fairly  gleamed  as  she  saw  the  noble  animal 
standing  thus  in  full  sight,  but  who  may  tell  the  agony  of  fear  and 
hope  that  filled  her  bosom  '.  The  buck  stood  lordly  erect,  facing  the 
east,  as  if  he  would  do  homage  to  or  receive  homage  from  the 
ri.sin'g  sun, whose  yellow  beams  fell  full  upon  his  uplifted  front 
The  thought  of  her  mind,  the  fear  of  her  heart,  were  plain.  The 
buck  would  soon  move ; when  he  moved,  which  way  would  he 
move?  Would  he  go  from  or  come  toward  her?  Would  she 
get  him,  or  would  she  lo.se  him  ? Oh,  the  agony  of  her  thought ! 

“ God  of  the  starving,”  burst  from  her  quivering  lips,  “let  not 
mv  children  die!” 

Many  prayers  more  ornate  rose  that  day  to  Him  whose  cars  are 
open  to  all  crie.s.  But  of  all  that  prayed  on  that  Christmas  morn, 
w'.iether  with  few  words  or  many,  surely  no  heart  rose  with  the 


“A  LITTLE  FIRE  BUR>'ED  FEEBLY  IN  THE  HUGE  STONE  RECESS." 


■ “GOD  0»  THE  STAlWWCk  LET  NOT  MY  CHILDREN  DIE!" 
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THE  DEER,  STRICKEN  TO  RIS  DEATH,  FELL  WITH  A CRASH  TO  THE  GROUND. 


Becking  words  more  earnestly  than  the  poor  woman  kneeling,  as 
she  prayed,  rifle  in  hand,  amid  the  snow. 

“ God  of  the  starving,  let  not  my  children  die !” 

That  was  her  prayer ; and  as  if  in  answer  to  her  agonizing  peti- 
tion, the  buck  turned  and  began  to  advance  directly  toward  her, 
browsing  as  he  came.  Once  he  stopped,  looked  around,  and  snuff- 
ed the  air  suspiciously.  Had  he  scented  her  presence,  and  would 
he  bound  away  ? Should  she  fire  now  ? No ; her  judgment  told 
her  she  could  not  trust  the  gun  or  her  aim  at  such  a range.  He 
must  come  nigher — come  even  to  the  big  maple,  and  stand  there, 
not  ten  rods  away ; then  she  felt  sure  she  should  get  him.  So  she 
waited.  How  the  cold  ate  into  her ! How  her  teeth  chattered  as 
the  chills  ran  their  torturing  courses  through  her  shivering  frame ! 
But  still  she  clutched  the  cold  barrel,  and  still  she  watched  and 
waited,  and  still  she  prayed : 

“ God  of  the  starving,  let  not  ray  children  die !” 

Alas,  poor  woman  ! My  own  body  shivers  as  I think  of  thine, 
and  my  pen  falters  to  write  what  misery  befell  thee  on  that  wretch- 
ed morn. 

Did  the  buck  turn  ? Did  he,  having  come  thus  tantalizingly 
near,  retrace  his  steps  ? No.  He  continued  to  advance.  Had 


Heaven  heard  her  prayer  ? Her  soul  answered  it  had ; and  with 
such  feelings  in  it  toward  Him  to  whom  she  had  appealed  as  she 
had  not  felt  in  all  her  life  before,  she  steadied  herself  for  the  shot. 
For  even  as  she  had  prayed  the  deer  came  on — came  to  the  big 
maple,  and  lifted  his  muzzle  to  its  highest  reach  to  seize  with  his 
tongue  a thin  streamer  of  moss  that  lay  against  the  smooth  bark. 
There  he  stood,  his  blue-brown  side  full  toward  her,  unconscious 
of  her  presence.  Noiselessly  she  cocked  the  piece.  Noiselessly 
slie  raised  it  to  her  face,  and  with  every  nerve  drawn  to  its  tightest 
tension,  sighted  the  noble  game,  and  fired. 

Had  the  frosty  air  watered  her  eye  ? was  it  a tear  of  joy  and 
gratitude  that  dimmed  the  clearness  of  its  sight?  or  were  the  half- 
frozen  fingers  unable  to  steady  the  cold  barrel  at  the  instant  of 
its  explosion?  We  know  not;  we  only  know  that  in  spite  of 
prayer,  in  spite  of  noblest  effort,  she  missed  the  game.  For,  as 
the’  rifle  cracked,  the  buck  gave  a snort  of  fear,  and  with  swift 
bounds  flew  up  the  mountain,  while  the  poor  woman,  dropping  the 
gun  with  a groan,  fell  fainting  on  the  snow. 


clearing  in  which  stood  the  lonely  cal)in.  The  sound  of  the  piece 
brought  them  to  a iialt  as  quickly  as  if  the  bullet  had  cut  through 
the  air  in  front  of  their  faces.  For  several  minutes  both  stood 
in  the  attitude  of  listening. 

“ Down  into  the  snow  with  ye,  pups !”  exclaimed  the  trapper, 
in  a hoarse  whisper.  “Down  into  the  snow  with  ye,  I say! 
Rover,  ef  ye  lift  yer  muzzle  agin  I’ll  warm  j'er  back  with  the 
ramrod.  By  the  Lord,  Bill,  the  buck  is  cornin’  this  way;  ye  can 
see  his  horns  lift  above  the  leetle  balsams  as  he  breaks  through 
the  thicket  vender.  Ef  he  strikes  the  runway  he’ll  sartinly  come 
within  range;’’  and  the  old  trapper  slipped  his  arms  from  the 
pack,  and  lowering  it  to  the  earth,  sank  on  his  knees  beside  it, 
where  he  waited  as  motionless  as  if  the  breath  had  departed  his 
body. 

Onward  came  the  game.  As  the  trapper  had  suggested,  the 
buck,  with  mighty  and  far-reaching  bounds,  cleared  the  shrubby 
obstructions,  and  entering  the  runway,  tore  up  the  familiar  path 
with  the  violence  of  a tornado.  Onward  he  came,  his  head  flung 
upward,  his  antlei-s  laid  well  back,  tongue  lolling  from  his  mouth, 
and  his  nostrils  smoking  with  the  hot  breaths  that  burst  in  steam- 
ing columns  from  them.  Not  until  his  swift  career  had  not  only 
brought  him  within  range,  but  had  even  carried  him  exactly  in 
front  of  his  position,  did  the  old  man  stir  a muscle.  But  then, 
quick  as  the  motion  of  the  leaping  game,  his  rifle  jumped  to  his 


At  the  same  moment  the  rifle  sounded,  two  men,  the  trapper 
with  his  pack  and  Wild  Bill  with  his  sled 
heavily  loaded,  were  descending  the  western 
- - --  - slope  of  the  mountain,  not  a mile  from  the 


THE  POOR  WOMAN  DRAGGED  HERSELF  TO  THE  DOOR  AND  OPENED  IT. 


THE  BULLET  DROVE  THROUGH  HIS  THIGH  UERK’ 
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check,  and  even  as  the  buck  was  at  the  central  point  of  his  leap, 
and  suspended  in  the  air,  the  piece  cracked  sharp  and  clear,  and 
the  deer,  stricken  to  his  death,  fell  with  a crash  to  tlie  ground. 
The  quivering  hounds  rose  to  their  feet  and  bayed  long  and  deep; 
Wild  Bill  swung  his  hat  and  yelled  ; and  for  a moment  the  woods 
rang  with  the  wild  cries  of  dogs  and  man. 

“ Lord-a-massy,  Bill,  what  a mouth  ye  have  when  ye  open  it !’’ 
exclaimed  the  trapper,  as  he  leisurely  poured  the  powder  into  the 
still  smoking  barrel.  “Atween  ye  and  the  pups,  it’s  enough  to 
drive  a man  crazy.  I should  sartinly  think  ye  have  never  seed  a 
deer  shot  afore  by  the  way  ye  be  actin’.” 

“ I have  seen  a good  many,  as  you  know,  John  Norton,  but  I 
never  saw  one  tumbled  over  by  a single  bullet  when  at  the  very 
top  of  his  jump,  as  that  one  was.  I surely  thought  you  had  wait- 
ed too  long,  and  I wouldn’t  have  given  a cent  for  your  chances 
when  you  pulled.  It  was  a wonderful  shot,  John  Norton,  and  I 
would  take  j\ist  such  another  tramp  as  I have  had  to  see  you  do 
it  again,  old  man.” 

“ It  wasn’t  bad,”  returned  the  trapper ; “ no,  it  sartinly  wasn’t 
bad,  fur  he  was  goin’  as  ef  the  Old  Harry  was  arter  him.  I shouldn’t 
wonder  ef  he  had  felt  the  tech  of  lead  down  there  in  the  holler, 
and  the  smart  of  his  hurt  kept  him  flyin’.  [.«t’s  go  and  look  him 
over,  and  see  ef  we  can’t  find  tiie  inarkin’s  of  the  bullet  on  him.” 

In  a moment  the  two  stood  above  the  dead  deer. 

” It  is  as  I thought,”  said  the  trapper,  as  he  pointed  with  his 
ramrod  to  a stain  of  blood  on  one  of  the  hams  of  the  buck.  ” The 
bullet  drove  through  his  thigh  here,  but  it  didn’t  tech  the  bone, 
and  was  a sheer  waste  of  lead,  fur  it  only  sot  him  goin’  like  an 
arrer.  Bill,  I sartinly  doubt,”  continued  the  old  man,  as  he  mea- 
sured the  noble  animal  with  his  eye — ” I sartinly  doubt  ef  I ever 
seed  a bigger  deer.  There’s  seven  prongs  on  his  horns,  and  I’d 
bet  a horn  of  powder  agin  a chargeful  that  he’d  weigh  three  hun- 
dred pounds  as  he  lies.  Lord,  what  a Christmas  gift  he’ll  be  fur 
the  woman  ! The  skin  w ill  make  a blanket  fit  fur  a queen  to  sleep 
under,  and  the  meat,  jediciously  cared  for,  will  last  her  all  winter. 
We  must  manage  to  git  it  to  the  edge  of  the  clearin’,  anyhow,  or  the 
wolves  might  make  free  with  our  venison.  Bill.  Yer  sl^  is  a strong 
un,  and  it  ’ll  bear  the  loadin’  ef  ye  go  keerful.” 

The  trapper  and  his  companion  set  themselves  to  their  task 
with  the  energy  of  men  accustomed  to  surmount  every  obstacle, 
and  in  a short  half-hour  the  sled  with  its  double  loading  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  lonely  cabin. 

“ I don’t  understand  this.  Wild  Bill,”  said  the  trapper.  “ Here 
be  a woman’s  tracks,  in  the  snow,  and  the  door  be  left  a leetle 
ajar,  but  there  I)e  no  smoke  in  the  chimney,  and  they  sartinly 
ain’t  very  noisy  inside.  I’ll  jest  give  a knock  or  two  and  see  ef 
they  be  slirrin’ and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  knocked 
long  and  loud  on  the  large  door.  But  to  his  noisy  summons  there 
came  no  response,  and  without  hesitation  he  shoved  open  the  door 
and  entered. 

“ God  of  marcy.  Wild  Bill,”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  “ look  in 
here 

A huge  room  dimly  lighted;  holes  in  the  roof;  here  and  there 
a heap  of  snow  on  the  floor;  an  immense  fire-pl.ice  with  no  fire 
in  it ; and  a group  of  scared,  wild-looking  children  huddled  together 
in  the  farther  corner,  like  young  and  timid  animals  that  had  fled  in 
affright  from  the  ne-t  wliere  they  had  slept  at  some  fearful  intru- 
sion. That  is  what  the  trapper  saw. 

“I — ” Wl>atever  Wild  Bill  was  about  to  say,  his  astonish- 
ment, and  we  may  say  his  pity,  were  too  profound  for  him  to  com- 
plete his  ejaculation. 

” Don’t  ye  be  afeered,  leetle  uns,”  said  the  trapper,  as  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  centre  of  the  room  to  more  fully  survey  the 
wretched  place.  “ This  be  Christmas  morn,  and  me  and  Wild  Bill 
and  the  pups  have  come  over  the  mountain  to  wi.sli  ye  all  a mer- 
ry Cliristmas;  but  where  be  yer  mother  ?”  queried  the  old  man,  as 
he  looked  kindly  at  the  startled  group. 

‘‘  We  don’t  know  where  she  is,”  au.“wcrcd  tlie  older  of  the  two 
girls ; ” we  thought  .she  w as  in  bed  w ith  u.s,  till  you  woke  us. 
We  don’t  know  wiicre  she  ha.s  gone.” 

“I  have  it,  I have  il.  Wild  Bill!”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  wliosc 
eyes  had  been  busy  scuiiuiiig  tlie  place  while  talking  with  the 
children.  “ The  rifle  be  gone  from  t.ie  hangings,  and  the  iraulvS 
in  the  snow  be  hern.  Yis,  \ is  ; 1 >cc  it  all.  She  went  out  in  hope 
of  gettin’  the  leetle  uns  here  soniethiti’  to  cat,  and  that  was  licr 
rifle  we  heered,  atid  her  bullet  made  that  hole  in  the  ham  of  the 
buck.  What  a disapp’intment  to  tlie  p<xjr  civtur  wheti  .she  seed 
she  hadti’thit  him ! Her  heart  c’ciia’most  broke.  I dare  say.  But 
the  Lord  was  in  it  — leastwise  He  didn’t  go  agiii  the  proper 
shapin'  of  things  arterwards.  Come,  Bill,  let’s  .stir  round  lively 
and  git  the  shanty  in  shape  a leetle,  and  some  victuals  on  the  table 
afore  she  comes.  Yis,  git  out  yer  axe,  and  slash  into  that  dead 
beech  at  the  corner  of  the  cabin,  while  I sorter  clem  up  inside. 
A fire  is  the  fust  thing  on  such  a moruiii’  as  this ; so  seuirv  rouiui. 
Bill,  and  bring  in  the  wood  as  cf  ye  w as  a good  deal  iii  ai  iiest,  and 
do  ye  cut  to  the  measure  of  the  fire-place,  and  don’t  waste  yer 
time  in  shortenin’  it,  fur  the  longer  the  fire-place  the  longer  the 
wood— that  is,  ef  ye  want  to  make  it  a heater.” 

His  companion  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  by  the  time  the  trafi- 
per  had  cleaned  out  the  snow,  and  swept  down  the  .soot  from  the 
sides  of  the  fire-place,  and  put  things  partially  to  rights.  Bill  had 
stacked  the  dry  logs  into  the  huge  opening  nearly  to  the  upper 
jamb,  and  with  the  help  of  some  large  sheets  of  birch  bark  kin- 
dled them  to  a flame.  “ Come  here,  leetle  uns,”  said  the  trapper, 
as  he  turned  his  good-natured  face  toward  the  children — “ come 
here  and  put  yer  leetle  feet  on  the  hearth-stun,  fur  it’s  warmin’, 
and  I conceit  yer  toes  be  about  freezin’.” 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  children  to  withstand  the  attraction 
of  such  an  invitation,  extended  with  such  a hearty  voice  and  such 
benevolence  of  feature.  The  children  came  promptly  forward, 
and  stood  in  a row  on  the  great  stone  and  warmed  their  little 
shivering  borlics  by  the  abundant  flames. 

“ Now,  leetle  folks,”  said  the  trapper,  “ jest  git  yerselvcs  well 
warmed,  then  git  on  what  clothes  ye’ve  got,  and  we’ll  have  some 
breakfast — yis,  we’ll  have  breakfast  ready  by  the  time  yer  mother 
gits  l>ack,  fur  I know  where  she  be  gone,  and  she’ll  bo  hungry  and 
cold  when  she  gits  in.  1 don't  conceit  that  tliis  little  chap  here 
can  help  much,  but  ye  girls  be  big  enough  to  help  a good  deal.  So 
when  ye  be  wann,  do  yc  put  away  the  bed  to  the  furderest  corner, 
and  shove  out  the  table  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  put  on  the  dishes, 
sech  ns  ye  have,  and  be  smart  about  it  too,  fur  yer  mother  will 
sartinly  be  cornin’  soon,  and  wc  must  be  ahead  of  her  with  the 
cookin’.” 

IVhat  a change  the  next  half-hour  made  in  the  appearance  of 
the  cabin ! The  huge  tiro  sent  its  heat  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  great  room.  The  iniscrahle  be<I  had  been  removed  out  of 
sight,  and  the  table,  draw  n up  iii  front  of  the  fire,  was  set  with  the 
needed  dishes.  On  the  he.-’!  th-stonc  a largo  platter  of  venison 
steak,  broiled  by  the  trapper’s  skill,  simmered  in  the  heat.  A 
tnighty  pile  of  cakes,  brown  to  a turn,  flanked  one  side,  while  a 
staek  of  iiotal.H  s baked  in  the  supported  the  other.  The 

t.  a-pot  .sent  fie  !h  it-i  n fit  >hii(.  '‘  I ’:  'luoiigh  the  room.  The  chil- 
dren, with  thi.ir  f.u  s w.idf  1 itiel  I'ii'r  partially  at  least  combed, 
van  about  with  I :n  h ■ t ou  «hc  "e"!,  fi.  .r,  .omrortuble  and  liiip- 
pv.  To  thoiii  it  V .is  il  hoilutiful  drt'nTu.  The  breakfast  was 
leiidv  and  the  vi-ituT-  -it  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  to  whose 
assi.'^tancc  the  anirel  of  Cliri.-tm.K-c'c  ha  i '-tit  them. 

“’Sh!”  whispered  tin-  tra[»|«.  r,  who-o  qukk  tar  liad  caught  the 
sound  of  a dragging  sb  p in  ihi  •‘now.  • i^ln ’s  cornin’.” 


Too  weary  and  faint,  too  sick  of  heart  and  exhausted  in  body, 
to  observe  the  unaccustomed  signs  of  human  presence  around  her 
dwelling,  the  poor  woman  dragged  herself  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  The  gun  she  still  held  in  her  hand  fell  rattling  to  the  floor, 
and  with  eyes  wildly  opened  she  gazed  bewildered  at  the  spec- 
tacle. The  blazing  fire,  the  set  table,  the  food  on  the  hearth- 
stone, the  smiling  children,  the  two  men ! She  passed  her  hands 
across  her  eyes  as  one  waking  from  sleep.  Was  she  dreaming  i* 
Was  this  cabin  the  miserable  hut  she  had  left  at  daybreak  f Was 
that  the  same  fire-place  in  front  of  whose  cold  and  cheerless  re- 
cess she  had  creuched  the  night  before?  And  were  those  two 
strangers  there  men,  or  were  they  angels  ? Was  what  she  saw 
real,  or  was  it  only  a fevered  vision  born  of  her  weakness  ? 

Her  senses  actually  reeled  to  and  fro,  and  she  trembled  for  a 
moment  on  the  verge  of  unconsciousness.  Indeed,  the  shock  was 
so  overwhelming  that  in  another  instant  she  would  have  swooned 
and  fallen  to  the  floor,  had  not  the  growing  faintness  been  checked 
by  the  sound  of  a human  voice. 

“ A merry  Christmas  to  ye,  my  good  woman !”  said  the  trapper. 
“ A merry  Christmas  to  ye  and  yours  1” 

The  woman  started  as  the  hearty  tones  fell  on  her  ear,  and 
steadying  herself  by  the  door,  she  said,  speaking  as  one  partially 
dazed : 

“Are  you  John  Norton,  the  trapper,  or  are  you  an  an — ” 

“Ye  needn’t  sight  agin,”  interrupted  the  old  man.  “Yis,  I’m 
old  John  Norton  himself,  nothin’  belter  and  nothin’  wuss;  and  the 
man  in  the  chair  here  by  my  side  is  Wild  Bill,  and  ye  couldn’t 
make  an  angel  out  of  him  ef  ye  tried  from  now  till  next  Christ- 
mas. Yis,  my  good  woman.  I’m  John  Norton,  and  this  is  Wild 
Bill,  and  we’ve  come  over  the  mountain  to  wish  ye  a merry  Christ- 
mas, ye  and  yer  leetle  uns,  and  help  ye  keep  the  day,  and  ye  see 
we’ve  been  stirrin’  a leetle  in  yer  absence,  and  breakfast  be  wait- 
in’. Wild  Bill  and  roe  will  jest  go  out  and  cut  a leetle  more 
wood,  while  ye  warm  and  wash  yerself,  and  when  ye  be  ready  to 
eat  yc  may  call  us,  and  we’ll  see  which  can  git  into  the  house 
fust.” 

So  saying,  the  trapper,  followed  by  his  companion,  passed  out  of 
the  door,  while  the  poor  woman,  without  a word,  moved  toward  the 
fire,  and  casting  one  look  at  her  children,  at  the  table,  at  the  food 
on  the  hearth-stone,  dropped  on  her  knees  by  a chair,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

“ I say !”  .said  Wild  Bill  to  the  trapper,  as  he  crept  softly  away 
from  the  door,  to  which  he  had  returned  to  shut  il  more  closely — 
“ I say  ! John  Norton ! the  woman  is  on  her  knees  by  a chair  !” 

“ Very  likely,  very  likely,”  returned  the  old  man,  reverently,  and 
then  he  began  to  chop  vigorously  at  a huge  log,  with  his  back  to- 
ward his  comrade. 

Perhaj)S  some  of  you  who  read  this  tale  will  come  some  time, 
when  weary  and  heart  sick,  to  something  drearier  than  an  empty 
house  : some  bleak,  cold  day,  some  lonely  morn,  and  with  a starv- 
ing  heart  and  benumbed  soul — ay,  and  empty-handed,  too — enter 
in  only  to  find  it  swept  and  garnished,  and  what  you  most  needed 
and  longed  for  waiting  for  you.  Then  will  you,  too,  drop  uj>on 
your  knees,  and  cover  your  face  with  your  hands,  ashamed  that 
you  had  murniurcd  against  the  hardness  of  your  lot,  or  forgot  the 
goodness  of  Him  who  suffered  you  to  be  tri^  only  that  you  might 
more  fully  appreciate  the  triumph. 

“ .My  good  woman,”  said  the  trapper,  w hen  the  breakfast  was 
eaten,  “ we’ve  come,  as  we  said,  to  spend  the  day  with  you,  and 
accordin’  to  custom — and  a pleasant  un  it  be  fur  sarlin — we’ve 
brought  ye  some  presents.  A good  many  of  them  come  from  him 
who  called  on  ye,  as  he  and  me  pas.sed  through  the  lake  last  fall. 
I dare- say  ye  remember  him,  and  he  sartinly  lias  remembered  ye. 
And  last  evenin’,  when  I was  makin’  up  a leetle  pack  to  bring  ye 
myself,  fur  I conceited  I had  better  come  over  and  spend  the  day 
with  ye,  Wild  Bill  came  to  my  door  with  a box  on  his  sled  that 
the  boy  had  sent  in  from  his  home  in  the  city,  and  iu  the  lx>x  he 
had  put  a good  many  presents  fur  him  and  me;  and  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  box  he  had  put  a good  many  pre.sents  fur  ye  and  yer 
leetle  uus,  and  we’ve  btxmght  them  all  over  with  us.  Some  of  the 
things  be  fur  eatin’  and  some  of  them  be  fur  wearin’,  and  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstandiu’,  I would  say  that  all  the  things 
that  be  in  the  pack  basket  there,  and  all  the  tilings  that  be  on  tlie 
sled  too,  belong  to  yc ; and  as  I see  the  wood  pile  isn’t  a very  big 
un  fur  this  time  of  the  year.  Bill  and  me  be  goin’  out  to  settle  our 
breakfast  a leetle  w ith  the  axe.s.  And  w bile  we  be  gone  I conceit 
ye  liad  better  rummage  the  things  over,  and  them  that  l>e  good  fur 
eatin’  ye  had  better  put  in  the  cupboard,  and  them  that  be  good 
fur  wearin’  yc  had  bettor  put  on  yerself  and  yer  leetle  uns;  and 
then  w e’ll  ail  be  ready  to  make  a fair  start.  Fur  this  be  Christmas- 
day,  and  we  he  goin’  to  keep  it  as  it  orter  be  kept.  Ef  we’ve  had 
-soriers,  we’ll  forgit  ’em.  and  we’ll  laugh,  and  we’ll  eat,  and  be 
merry.  Fur  this  be  Cliristma.s,  my  good  woman  ! Children,  this 
he  Cliristma.s ! Wild  Bill,  my  hoy,  this  be  Christmas ! Ami,  pup.s, 
this  be  Cliristmas  ! And  we’ll  all  laugh,  and  eat,  and  be  merry  I” 

The  joyfulness  of  the  old  man  was  contagious.  His  happiness 
flowed  over  as  waters  flow  over  the  rim  of  a fountain.  Wild  Bill 
laughed  as  he  seized  his  axe ; the  woman  rose  from  the  table  smil- 
ing, the  girls  giggliH),  the  little  boy  stamped,  and  the  hounds,  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  their  merry  master,  swung  their  tails  round  and 
bayed  in  eauiiie  gladness;  and  amid  the  joyful  uproar  the  old 
trajiper  spun  himself  out  of  the  door,  and  chased  Wild  Bill  through 
the  snow'  like  a boy. 

The  dinner  was  to  be  served  at  two  o’clock,  and  what  a dinner 
it  was,  and  what  preparations  precede<l ! The  snow  had  been 
shovelled  from  around  the  cabin.  The  lioles  in  the  roof  i-oughly 
hilt  effectually  thatched.  A good  pile  of  wood  was  stacked  in 
front  of  the  ilixirway.  The  spring  that  bubbled  from  the  bank 
had  been  cleared  of  ice,  and  a protection  con.structed  over  it.  The 
huge  buck  had  been  dressed,  and  hung  high  alnive  the  reach  of 
wolves.  Cedar  and  balsam  branches  had  l>ecn  placed  in  the  cor- 
ners and  along  the  #k|es  of  the  i-oom.  Great  sprays  of  the  tas- 
selled  pine  and  the  feathery  tamarack  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  The  table  had  been  enlarged,  and  e.xtra  seats  extempo- 
rized. The  long-uDuaed  oven  had  been  cleaned  out,  and  under  its 
vast  dome  the  red  fluinea  flashed  and  rolled  upward.  What  a 
change  a few  hours  had  brought  to  that  lonely  cabin  and  its  wretch- 
ed inmates  ! The  woman,  dressed  in  her  new  garments,  her  hair 
smoothly  combed,  her  face  lighted  with  smiles,  looked  positively 
comely.  The  children,  happy  in  their  new  clothes  and  their  mar- 
vellous toys,  danced  round  the  room,  wild  with  delight,  while  the 
little  boy  strutted  about  the  floor  in  his  new  boots,  proudly  show- 
in^them  to  each  person  for  the  hundredth  time. 

The  hostess’s  attention  was  equally  divided  between  the  temper- 
ature of  the  oven  and  the  adornment  of  the  table.  A snow-white 
sheet,  one  of  a dozen  siie  had  found  in  the  box,  was  drafted  peremp- 
torily into  service,  and  did  duty  as  a table-cloth.  Oh,  the  innocent 
and  funny  make-shifts  of  poverty,  and  the  goodly  distance  it  can 
make  a little  go ! Perhaps  some  of  us,  as  we  stand  in  our  rich 
dining-rooms,  and  gaze  with  pride  at  the  silver,  tlie  gold,  the  cut 
glass,  and  the  transparent  china,  can  recall  a little  kitchen  in  a 
homely  house  far  away,  where  our  good  mothers  once  set  their 
tables  for  their  guests,  and  what  a brave  show  the  few  extra 
dishes  made  when  they  brought  them  out  on  the  rare  festive 
day.s  1 

However  it  might  strike  you,  fair  reader,  to  the  poor  woman 
and  her  guests  there  was  nothing  incongruous  in  a sheet  serving  as 
a table-cloth.  Wn-.  it  not  white  and  cle.m  and  properly  shaped ; 
and  would  it  not  have  been  a lable-cloth  if  it  hadn’t  been  a sbci-t? 


How  very  nice  and  particular  some  people  can  be  over  flie  triflis. 
matter  of  a name ! And  this  sheet  bad  no  right  to  be  a sW 
for  any  one  with  half  an  eye  could  see  at  a glance  tliat  it  was 
destined  from  tlie  first  to  be  a table-cloth,  for  it  sat  as  sidmiW 
on  the  wooden  surface  as  pious  looks  on  a deacon’s  face,  whn 
the  easy  and  nonchalant  way  in  which  it  draped  its^  st^e  * 
iiers  was  perfectly  jaunty. 

The  edges  of  tliis  square  of  white  sheeting  that  bad  thus  nrofi 
dentially  found  its  true  and  predestined  use  were  ornamented^tl,' 
the  leaves  of  the  wild  myrtle,  stitched  on  in  the  form  of  scallow 
In  the  centre,  with  a brave  show  of  artistic  skill,  were  the  word!’ 
“ Merry  Christmas,”  prettily  worked  with  the  small  brown  co^ 
of  the  pines.  This,  the  joint  product  of  Wild  Bill’s  industn 
the  woman’s  taste,  commanded  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all 
and  even  the  little  boy,  froij  the  height  of  a chair  into  which  he 
had  climbed,  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  show  it  made 

The  trapper  had  charge  of  the  meat  department,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  Delraonico  could  undertake  to  serve  venison  in 
greater  variety  than  did  he.  To  him  it  was  a grand  occasion  and 
—ill  a culinary  sense— he  rose  grandly  to  meet  it.  What  bmm 
is  without  its  little  vanities,  and  shall  we  laugh  at  the  dear  old 
man  because  he  looked  upon  the  opportunity  before  him  with  feel 
ing  other  than  pure  benevolence— even  of  complacency  that  wLai 
he  was  doing  was  being  done  as  no  one  else  could  do  it? 

There  was  venison  roasted,  and  venison  broiled,  and  venison 
fried;  there  was  hashed  venison,  and  venison  spitted;  there 
was  a side  dish  of  venison  sausage,  strong  with  the  odor  of  sage, 
and  slightly  dashed  with  wild  thyme,  and  a huge  kettle  of  soup  b 
whose  rich  creamy  surface  pieces  of  bread  and  here  and  there  a 
slice  of  potato  floated. 

“ I tell  ye,  Bill,”  said  the  trapper  to  his  companion,  as  he  stirred 
the  soup  with  a long  ladle,  “ this  pot  isn’t  actilly  runnin’  over  with 
faters,  but  ye  can  see  a bit  occasionally  ef  ye  look  sharp  and  keep 
the  ladle  goin’  round  pretty  lively.  No,  the  taters  ain’t  over-pleil! 
ty,”  continued  the  old  man,  peering  into  the  pot,  and  sinking  his 
voice  to  n whisper,  “ but  there  w.-isii’t  but  fifteen  in  the  bag,  and  the 
woman  took  twelve  of  ’em  fur  her  kittle,  and  ye  can’t  make  three 
tatera  look  actilly  crowded  in  two  gallons  of  soup,  can  ve  Bill?" 
And  the  old  roan  punched  that  personage  in  the  ribs  with  the 
thumb  of  the  hand  that  was  free  from  service,  while  he  kept  the 
ladle  going  with  the  other. 

“Lord  !”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  speaking  to  Bill,  who,  hsTui.T 
taken  a look  into  the  old  man's  kettle,  was  digging  his  knuckles 
into  liis  eyes  to  free  them  from  the  spray  that  was  jetted  into 
them  from  the  fountains  of  mirth  within  that  were  now  in  full 
play — “ Lord ! ef  there  isn’t  another  piece  of  tater  gone  all  to 
pieces  ! Bill,  cf  I make  another  circle  with  this  ladle  there  won’t 
be  a whole  slice  left,  and  ye’ll  swear  there  wasn’t  a tater  in  the 
soup.”  And  tlie  two  men,  with  their  faces  within  twenty  inches, 
laughed  and  laughed  like  boys. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  think  that  when  the  Maker  set  up  this 
strange  instrument  we  call  ourselves,  and  strung  it  for  service.  He 
select^  of  the  heavy  chords  so  few,  and  of  the  lighter  ones  so 
many ! Some  muffled  ones  there  are,  some  slow  and  solemn 
sounds  swell  sadly  forth  at  intervals,  but  blessed  be  God  that  we 
are  so  easily  tickled,  and  the  world  is  so  funny  that  within  it,  even 
when  exiled  from  home  and  friends,  we  find,  as  the  days  come  and 
go.  the  caii.ses  and  occasions  of  hilarity  1 

Wild  Bill  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  liquids.  What  a 
satire  there  is  in  circumstances,  and  how  tho.se  of  to-day  laugh  at 
tliose  of  yesterday  ! Yes,  Wild  Bill  had  charge  of  the  liquids— 
no  mean  charge,  when  the  occasion  is  considered.  Nor  was  the 
position  without  its  embarrassments,  as  few  honorable  positions  are, 
for  it  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the  day— 
dishes  ; for,  between  the  two  cooks  of  the  occasion,  every  dish  in 
the  cabin  had  been  brought  into  requisition,  and  poor  Bill  was, 
luetapliorically  speaking,  left  stranded  high  and  dry  on  a desert 
shore,  with 


But  Bill  was  not  lacking  in  wit  if  he  was  in  pots,  and  he  solved 
the  conundrnin  how  to  make  tea  without  a tea-pot  in  a manner  that 
extorted  the  woman’s  laughter,  and  commanded  the  old  trapper’s 
admiration. 

In  ransacking  the  lofts  above  the  apartment  he  had  lighted  on 
several  large  stone  jugs,  w hich  with  the  courage — shall  we  call  it 
the  audacity  ?— of  genius  he  had  seized  upon,  and  having  thor- 
oughly rinsed  them  and  freed  them  from  certain  odors  which  we 
are  free  to  say  Bill  was  more  or  less  familiar  with,  he  brought 
them  forward  as  substitutes  for  kettle  and  pot.  Indeed,  they 
worked  admirably,  for  in  them  the  berry  and  the  leaves  iniglit  not 
only  be  properly  steeped,  but  the  flavor  could  also  be  retained  b^ 
yond  what  it  might  l^  iu  many  of  our  famous  and  high-sounding 
patented  articles. 

But  Bill,  while  ingenious  and  courageous  to  the  last  degree,  was 
lacking  in  education,  especially  in  scientific  directions.  He  bad 
never  been  made  acquainted  with  that  great  promoter  of  modern 
civilization — the  expansive  properties  of  steam.  The  corks  he  had 
whittled  out  for  his  bravely  extemporized  tea  and  coffee  pots  were 
of  the  closest  fit,  and  being  inserted  with  the  energy  of  a man 
who,  having  conquered  a serious  difficulty,  Ls  determined  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  his  triumph,  there  was  at  least  no  danger 
that  the  flavor  of  the  concoctions  would  escape  through  any  leak- 
age at  the  muzzle.  Having  thus  prepared  them  for  steeping,  be 
placed  the  jugs  in  his  corner  of  the  fire-place,  and  pushed  them 
well  up  through  the  ashes  toward  the  live  coals. 

“ Wild  Bill,”  said  the  trapper,  who  wished  to  give  his  coraptn- 
ion  the  needed  warning  in  os  delicate  and  ea.xy  a manner  as  possi- 
ble— “ Wild  Bill,  ye  have  saitiuly  got  the  right  idee  trebin’  tbe 
makin’  of  tea  and  coffee,  fur  the  yarb  should  l»e  steeped,  and  the 
berry  too — leastwise  arter  it’s  biM  up  once  or  twire— and  there- 
fore it  be  only  reasonable  that  the  nozzles  should  be  closed  mod- 
erately tight ; but  a roan  wants  considerable  experience  iu  the 
business  or  he’s  likely  to  overdo  it  jest  a leetle,  and  ef  ye  don  t 
cut  some  slots  in  them  wooden  corks  ye’ve  driven  into  them  no^ 
zles.  Bill,  there’ll  be  a good  deal  of  tea  and  coffee  floatin'  round 
in  your  corner  of  the  fire-place  afore  many  minutes,  aud  I conceit 
there’ll  be  a inan  almut  your  size  lookin’  for  a couple  of  corks  and 
pieces  of  jugs  out  there  in  the  clearin',  too.”  ^ 

“Do  you  think  so?”  answered  Bill,  incredulously.  "Don't  « 
be  scared,  old  man,  but  keep  on  stirring  your  soup  and  turning 
the  meat,  and  I’ll  keep  my  eye  on  the  bottles.'' 

“That’s  right,  Bill,”  returned  the  trapper,  “ye  keep  vm  eje 
right  on  ’em,  specially  on  that  un  that’s  furderest  in  toward  w 
butt  of  the  beech  1<^  there,  fur  ef  there’s  any  vartiie  in  signs  tM‘ 
jug  be  gitthi’  oncasy.  Yis,”  continued  the  old  man,  after  aium- 
ute’s  pause,  during  which  his  eye  hadn’t  left  the  jug— 
jug  will  want  more  room  afore  many  minutes,  ef  I’m  any 
and  I conceit  I had  better  give  it  the  biggest  part  of  we 
place ;”  and  the  trapper  hastily  moved  the  soup  and  his  half-w 
en  plates  of  cooked  meats  to  tl»e  other  end  of  the  h^rtt-sw 
whither  he  retired  himself,  like  one  who,  feeling  that  hen  «•» 
upon  to  contend  with  unknown  forces,  wisely  l»M  * 

He  even  put  himself  behind  a stack  of  that  lay 

his  corner,  like  one  who  docs  not  despise,  in  a sudden  essetf^V 

an  artificial  protection. 

“ Bill,"  ••ailed  the  trnp|»er.  “edge  foond  a fentla— tdg* 
and  git  in  closer  to  the  jamb.  It’» 
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where  ve  be,  fur  the  water  will  be  wallopin’  in  a minit,  and  ef 
the  corks  be  swelled  in  the  nozzle  there’ll  be  an  explosion.  Git 
in  toward  the  jamb,  and  watch  the  ambushmeant  under  kiver.” 

“ Old  man,”  answered  Bill,  as  he  turned  his  back  carelessly  to- 
ward the  fire-place,  “ I’ve  got  the  bearin’s  of  this  trail,  and  know 
what  I’m  about.  The  jugs  are  as  strong  as  iron  kittles,  and  1 
ain’t  afraid  of  their  bust — ” 

Bill  never  finished  the  sentence,  for  the  explosion  predicted  by 
the  trapper  occurred.  It  was  a tremendous  one,  and  the  huge 
fire-place  was  filled  with  flying  brands,  ashes,  and  cloud.s  of  steam. 
The  trapper  ducked  his  head,  the  woman  screamed,  and  the  hounds 
rushed  howling  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  while  Bill,  with 
half  a somersault,  disappeared  under  the  table. 

“ Hurrah !”  shouted  the  trapper,  lifting  his  head  from  behind 
the  wood  and  critically  surveying  the  scene — “ hurrah.  Bill !”  he 
shouted,  as  he  swung  the  ladle  over  his  head.  “ Come  out  from 
under  the  table  and  man  your  battery  agin.  Yor  old  mortars  was 
loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  ef  ye  had  depressed  the  pieces  a leetle, 
ve’d  blowed  the  cabin  to  splinters ; as  it  was,  the  chimney  got  the 
biggest  part  of  the  chargin’,  and  ye’ll  find  yer  rammers  on  the 
mher  side  of  the  mountain.” 

It  was,  in  truth,  a scene  of  uproarious  hilarity ; for  once  the  ex- 
plosion was  over,  and  the  woman  and  children  saw  there  was  no 
danger,  and  apprehended  the  character  of  the  performance,  they 
joined  unrestrainedly  in  the  trapper’s  laughter,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  Wild  Bill,  as  if  he  was  not  the  victim  of  his  own  over- 
confidence. “ I say,  old  trapper,”  he  called  from  under  the  table, 
“ did  both  guns  go  off  * I was  gitting  under  cover  when  the  bat- 
tery opened,  and  didn’t  notice  whether  the  firing  was  in  sections 
or  along  the  whole  line.  If  there’s  a piece  left,  I think  I will  stay 
where  I am,  for  I am  in  a good  position  to  observe  the  range,  and 
watch  the  effect  of  the  shot.  I say,  old  man,”  continued  Bill,  who 
felt  himself  in  circumstances  to  return  the  solicitude  the  other 
had  shown  in  his  behalf — “ I say,  hadn’t  you  better  get  behind 
your  wood-pile  and  watch  *” 

“ No,  no,”  interrupted  the  trapper ; “ the  whole  battery  went  at 
the  woid.  Bill,  and  there  isn’t  a gun  or  a gun-carriage  left  in  the 
ca.sement.  Ye’ve  wasted  a gill  of  the  yarb,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  berry,  and  ye  must  hurry  up  with  another  outfit  of 
bottles,  or  we’ll  have  nothin’  but  water  to  drink  at  the  dinner.” 

The  dinner ! That  great  event  of  the  day,  the  crown 
and  diadem  to  its  royalty,  and  which  became  it  .so  well, 
was  ready  promptly  to  the  hour.  The  table,  enlarged  as 
it  was  to  nearly  double  its  original  dimensions,  could 
scarcely  accommodate  the  abundance  of  the  feast.  Ah, 
if  some  sweet  power  would  only  enlarge  our  hearts 
when  on  festive  days  we  enlarge  our  tables,  how  many 
of  the  world’s  poor,  that  now  go  hungry  while  we  feast, 
would  then  be  fed ! 

At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  the  trapper.  Wild  Bill  at 
the  other.  The  woman’s  chair  was  at  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  sides,  so  that  she  sat  facing  the  fire,  whose  gener- 
ous flames  might  well  symbolize  the  abundance  which 
amid  cold  and  hunger  had  so  suddenly  come  to  her. 

On  her  right  hand  the  two  girls  sat,  on  her  left  the  boy. 

A goodly  table,  a goodly  fire,  and  a goodly  company. 

What  more  could  tlie  angel  of  Christmas  ask  to  sec  ? 

Thus  were  they  seated,  ready  to  begin  the  rcpa.st ; but 
the  plates  remained  untouched,  and  the  happy  noi.ses 
which  had  to  that  moment  filled  the  cabin  ceased ; for 
the  Angel  of  Silence,  with  noiseles.s  step,  had  suddenly 
entered  the  room.  There’s  a silence  of  grief,  there’s  a 
silence  of  hatred,  there’s  a silence  of  dread — of  those 
men  may  speak,  and  these  they  can  describe ; but  the 
silence  of  our  happiness,  who  can  desci  ibc  that  1 When 
the  heart  is  full,  when  the  long  longing  is  suddenly  met, 
when  love  gives  to  love  abundantly,  when  the  soui  lack- 
eth  nothing,  and  is  content,  then  language  is  useless, 
and  the  Angel  of  Silence  becomes  our  only  ndef|uate 
interpreter.  A humble  table,  surely,  and  humble  folk  around 
it;  but  not  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  or  the  palaces  of  kings  does 
Gratitude  find  her  only  home,  but  in  more  lowly  abodes  and  with 
lowly  folk — ay,  and  often  at  the  scant  table  too — she  sitteth  a per- 
petual  guest.  Was  it  memory  y Did  the  trapper  in  that  brief 
moment  visit  his  absent  friend  ? Did  Wild  Bill  recall  his  w ny  warii 
past?  Were  the  thoughts  of  the  woman  busy  with  sweet  scenes 
of  earlier  days?  And  did  memory,  by  thus  reminding  them  of 
the  absent  and  the  past,  of  the  sweet  things  that  had  been  ami 
were,  stir  within  their  hearts  thoughts  of  Him  from  whom  all 
gifts  descend,  and  of  Ilis  blessed  Son,  in  whose  honor  the  day  was 
named  ? Beyond  doubt. 

0 Memory!  thou  tuneful  bell  that  ringeth  on  forever,  friend  at 
our  feasts,  and  friend,  too,  let  us  call  thee,  at  our  burial,  what 
music  can  equal  thine?  For  in  thy  mystic  globe  all  tunes  abide 
— the  birthday  note  for  kings,  the  marriage  peal,  the  funeral 
knell,  the  gleeful  jingle  of  merry  mirth,  and  those  sweet  chimes 
that  float  our  thoughts,  like  fragrant  ships  upon  a fragrant  sea, 
toward  Heaven — all  are  thine  ! Ring  on,  thou  tuneful  bell ; ring 
on  while  these  glad  cars  may  drink  thy  melody ; and  when  thy 
chimes  arc  heard  by  me  no  more,  ring  loud  and  clear  atiove  my 
grave  that  peal  that  echoes  to  the  heavens  and  tells  the  world  of 
immortality,  that  they  who  came  to  mourn  may  check  their  tears 
and  say,  “ He  livcih  ttill  /” 

“ The  Lord  be  praised  fur  His  goodness !”  said  the  trapper, 
whose  thoughts  unconsciouslv  broke  into  speech.  “ The  Lord  be 
praised  fur  His  goodness,  and  make  us  grateful  fur  His  past  mer- 
cies, and  the  plenty  that  be  here!”  And  looking  down  upon  the 
viands  spread  before  him,  he  added,  “The  Lord  be  good  to  the 
boy,  and  make  him  as  happy  in  a city  home  as  be  thev  who  be 
wearin’  and  eatin’  his  gifts  in  the  woods !” 

" Amen !”  said  the  woman,  softly,  and  a grateful  tear  fell  on 
her  plate. 

“ A — hem !”  said  Wild  Bill ; and  then  looking  down  upon  his 
warm  suit,  he  lifted  his  voice,  and  bringing  it  out  in  a clear, 
strong  tone,  said,  “.dmoi !" 

At  many  a table  that  day  more  formal  grace  was  said,  by  priest 
and  layman  alike,  and  at  many  a tabic,  by  lips  of  old  and  young, 
response  was  given  to  the  benediction ; but  we  doubt  if  over  all 
the  earth  a more  honest  grace  was  said  or  assented  to  than  the 
Lord  heard  from  the  cabin  in  the  woods. 

The  feast  and  the  merry-making  now  began.  The  old  trapper 
was  in  his  best  mood,  and  fairly  bubbled  over  with  humor.  The 
wit  of  Wild  Bill  was  naturally  kc-cii,  and  it  flashed  at  its  best  as 
he  ate.  The  children  stuffed  and  laughed  as  only  children  on 
such  an  elastic  occasion  can.  And  as  for  the  poor  woman,  it  was 
impossible  for  her,  in  the  midst  of  such  a scene,  to  be  otherwise 
than  happy,  and  she  joined  modestly  in  the  eonver.sation,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  witty  sallies. 

But  why  should  we  strive  to  put  on  paper  the  wise,  the  funny, 
and  the  pleasant  things  that  were  said  ? — the  exclamations,  the 
laughter,  the  storv,  the  joke,  the  verbal  thrust  and  paiTy,  of  such 
an  oc-casion  ? These,  springing  from  the  centre  of  the  cireum- 
staucc  and  flashed  into  being  at  the  instant,  can  not  be  preserved 
for  after-rehearsal.  Like  the  effervescence  of  champagne,  they  jet 
aud  are  gone  ; their  force  passes  away  with  the  noise  that  accom- 
panied its  outooming. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  record  that  the  dinner  was  a success,  tb»t 
the  tmpper’s  meats  were  pnt  upon  the  table  in  a manner  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  that  the  woman’s  efforts  at  pastry-oiaking 


were  generously  applauded,  and  that  Wild  Bill’s  tea  and  coffee 
were  pronounced  by  the  hostess  the  best  she  had  ever  tasted  ? 
Perhaps  no  meal  was  ever  more  enjoyed,  as  certainly  none  was 
ever  more  heartily  eaten. 

The  wonder  and  pride  of  the  table  was  the  pudding — a creation 
of  Indian  meal,  flour,  suet,  and  raisins,  re-enforced  and  as.sisted 
by  innumerable  spicy  elements  supposed  to  be  too  mysterious  to 
be  grasped  by  the  masculine  mind.  In  the  production  of  this  won- 
derful centre-piece — for  it  had  been  unanimously  voted  the  place 
of  honor — the  poor  woman  had  summoned  all  the  latent  resources 
of  her  skill,  and  in  reference  to  it  her  pride  and  fear  contended, 
while  the  anxiety  with  which  she  rose  to  serve  it  was  only  too 
plainly  depicted  on  her  countenanee.  What  if  it  should  prove  a 
failure  ? What  if  she  had  made  a miscalculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  suet  required — a point  upon  which  she  had  been  somewhat  con- 
fused ? What  if  the  raisins  were  not  sufficiently  distributed? 
What  if  it  wasn’t  done  through,  and  should  turn  out  pasty? 
Great  heavens  ! The  last  thought  was  of  so  overwhelming  a char- 
acter that  no  feminine  courage  could  encounter  it.  Who  may  de- 
scribe the  look  with  which  she  watched  the  trapper  as  he  tasted 
it,  or  the  expression  of  relief  which  brightened  her  anxious  face 
when  he  pronounced  warmly  in  its  favor  ? 

“ It’s  a wonderful  bit  of  cookin’,”  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Wild  Bill,  “ and  I sartinly  doubt  ef  there  be  anything  in  the  settle- 
ments to-day  that  can  equal  it.  There  be  just  enough  of  the  suet, 
and  there  be  a plum  fur  every  mouthful ; and  it  be  solid  enough 
to  stay  in  the  mouth  ontil  ye’ve  had  time  to  chew  it  and  git  a 
taste  of  the  corn — and  I wouldn’t  give  a cent  fur  a puddin’  ef  it 
gits  away  from  yer  teeth  fast ; vis,  it  be  a wonderful  bit  of  cook- 
in’ and  turning  to  the  woman,  he  added,  “ye  may  well  be  proud 
of  it.” 

What  higher  praise  could  be  bestowed  ? And  as  it  was  re-echo- 
ed by  all  present,  and  plate  after  plate  was  pas.'^cd  for  a second 
filling,  the  dinner  came  to  an  end  with  the  greatest  good  feeling 
and  hilaritv. 

IV. 

“ Now  fur  the  sled !”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  ns  he  rose  from  the 
table.  “ It  be  a good  many  years  since  I’ve  sfraddleil  one,  hut  no- 
thin’ settles  a dinner  quicker,  or  suits  the  leetle  folks  better.  I 
conceit  the  crust  be  thick  enough  to  bear  us  up,  aud  ef  it  is,  we 


‘THE  EXPLOSION  PREDICTED  BY  THE  TRAPP 


can  fetch  a course  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  clearin’  fifty  rods 
into  the  lake.  Come,  childun,  git  on  yer  mittens  and  yer  tippets, 
and  h’ist  along  to  the  big  pine,  and  ye  shall  have  some  fun  ye  won’t 
forgit  ontil  yer  heads  be  whiter  than  mine.” 

It  is  needless  to  record  that  the  children  hailed  with  delight  the 
proposition  of  the  trapper,  or  that  they  were  at  the  appointed  spot 
long  before  the  speaker  and  his  companion  reached  it  w ith  the  sled. 

“ Wild  Bill,”  said  the  trapper,  as  they  stfKsI  on  the  crest  of  the 
.«lope  down  w hich  they  were  to  glide,  “ the  crust  be  smooth  as 
glass,  and  the  hill  be  a steep  iin.  I sartinly  doubt  ef  mortal  man 
ever  rode  faster  than  the  sled  ’ll  be  goin’  by  the  time  it  gits  to 
whore  the  bank  pitches  into  the  lake,  and  ef  ye  should  git  a leetle 
careless  in  yer  .steerin’,  Bill,  and  hit  a stump,  I conceit  that  nothin' 
but  the  help  of  the  Lord  or  the  rottenness  of  the  stump  would 
save  ye  from  etarnity.  I sartinly  think  we  better  try  the  elidin’ 
the  fust  time  down  without  the  cliildun,  for  it  wouldn’t  do  to  have 
one  of  the  leetle  uns  hurt  to-day.” 

Now  Wild  Bill  was  blessed  with  a sanguine  temperament.  To 
him  no  obstacle  seemeil  serious  if  bravely  faced.  Indeed,  his 
natural  confidence  in  himself  bordered  on  recklessness,  to  which 
the  drinking  habits  of  his  life  had  perhaps  contributed. 

When  the  trapper  had  finished  speaking.  Bill  ran  his  eye  care- 
lessly down  the  steep  hill  side,  smooth  and  sliiny  as  polish^  steel, 
and  said ; “ Oh,  this  isn’t  anything  extry  for  a hill.  Tve  steered  a 
good  many  steeper  ones,  and  in  nights  when  the  moon  was  at  the 
half,  and  the  sled  overloaded  at  that.  It  don’t  make  any  differ- 
ence how  fast  you  go,”  he  added,  “ if  you  only  keep  in  the  path 
and  don’t  hit  anything.” 

“ That’s  it — that’s  it,”  replied  the  trapper ; “ but  the  trouble 
here  be  to  keep  in  the  path ; fur,  in  the  fust  place,  there  isn’t  any 
path,  and  the  stumps  be  pretty  thick,  and  I doubt  ef  ye  can  line  a 
trail  from  here  to  the  bank  by  the  lake  withotit  one  or  more  sud- 
den twists  in  it,  and  a twist  in  the  trail,  goin’  as  fast  as  we’li  be 
goin’,  has  got  to  be  taken  jediciously,  or  somethin’  will  happen. 
1 say.  Bill,  what  p’int  will  ye  steer  fur?” 

Wild  Bill,  thus  addressed,  proceeded  to  give  his  opinion  touch- 
ing the  proper  direction  of  the  flight  they  were  to  make.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  closely  examining  the  ground  while  the  trapper  was 
speaking,  and  therefore  gave  his  opinion  promptly  and  with  con- 
fidence. 

Ye  have  chosen  the  course  with  jedgment,”  said  the  old  man, 


" Well,  well,”  responded  the  trapper,  “ have  it  your  own  way.  I 
dare  say  ye  be  gooid  at  steerin’,  and  I sartinly  know  I’m  good  at 
ridin’,  and  I can  ride  as  fa.st  as  ye  can  steer,  ef  ye  hit  every  stump 
in  the  clearin’.  Now,  childun,”  continued  the  old  man,  turning  to 
the  little  group,  “ we  l)e  goin’  to  try  the  courac,  and  ef  the  cnn^i 
holds  up,  and  W’ild  Bill  keep.s  clear  of  the  stumps,  and  nothin’  on- 
usual  happens,  ye  shall  have  all  the  slidiu’  ye  want  afore  ye  go  in. 
Como,  Bill,  git  yer  sled  p’inted  right,  and  I’ll  be  gittin’  on,  ami 
we’ll  sec  ef  ye  can  steer  a man  round  a stump  as  handily  as  ye  say 
ye  can.” 

The  directions  of  the  trapper  were  promptly  obeyed,  and  in  an 
instant  the  sled  was  in  a right  position,  and  the  old  man  procee<l- 
ed  to  seat  himself  with  the  carefulness  of  one  who  feels  he  is  em- 
barking on  a somewhat  uncertain  venture,  and  has  grave  misgiv- 
ings as  to  what  will  be  the  upshot  of  the  undertaking.  The  sled 
was  large  and  strongly  built,  and  it  added  not  a little  to  the  trap- 
per’s comfort  to  feel  that  he  could  put  entire  confidence  iu  the 
structure  beneath  them. 

“The  sled  ’ll  hold,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ef  the  loadin’  goes  to 
the  je<lgment.” 

The  trapper  was  no  sooner  seated  than  Wild  Bill  threw  himself 
upon  the  sled,  with  one  leg  under  him  and  the  other  stretched  at 
full  length  behind.  This  was  a method  of  steering  that  had  come 
into  vogue  since  the  trapper’s  boyhood,  for  in  his  day  the  steera- 
man  sat  astride  the  sled,  with  his  feet  thrust  forward,  and  steered 
by  the  pressure  of  either  heel  upon  the  snow. 

“ Hold  on.  Bill  1”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  who.se  eye  this  novel 
method  of  steering  had  not  escaped.  “ Hold  on,  aud  hold  up  a 
minit ! Heavens  and  ’arth  ! ye  don’t  mean  to  steer  this  sled  with 
one  toe,  do  ye,  and  that,  too,  the  length  of  a rifle-barrel  astarn  1 
Wheel  round,  and  spread  yer  legs  out  as  ye  orter,  aud  steer  this 
sled  in  an  honest  fashion,  or  there’ll  be  trouble  aboard  afore  ye 
git  to  the  bottom.” 

“ Sit  round  I’’  retorted  Bill.  “ How  could  I see  to  steer  if  I was 
sitting  right  back  of  you  ? For  you’re  nigh  a foot  taller  than  I be, 
and  your  shoulders  are  a.s  broad  as  the  sled.” 

“ Yer  p’ints  be  well  taken,  fur  sartin,”  replied  the  trapper,  “ fur 
it  be  no  more  than  reasonable  that  the  man  that  steers  should  sec 
where  he  be  goin’,  and  I am  anxious  as  ye  be  that  ye  should.  Yis, 
I sartinly  want  ye  to  see  where  ye  be  goin’  on  this  trip,  anyhow, 
fur  the  crew  be  a fresh  un,  and  the  channel  be  a little 
crooked.  But  be  ye  sartin.  Bill,  that  ye  can  fetch  round 
that  stump  there  as  it  orter  Ire  did,  with  nothin’  but 
— ; yer  toe  out  behind  ? It  may  be  the  best  way,  as  ye  say, 

but  it  don’t  look  like  honest  steerin’  to  a man  of  my 
years.” 

“ I have  used  both  ways,”  answered  Bill,  “ and  I give 
you  my  wonl,  old  man,  that  this  is  the  best  one.  You 
can  git  a big  awing  with  your  foot  stretched  out  in  this 
fashion,  and  the  sled  feels  the  least  pressure  of  the 
toe.  Ye.s,  it’s  all  right.  John  Norton,  arc  you  ready  ?” 

“ Yis,  yis,  as  ready  as  I ever  shall  be,”  answered  the 
trapper,  in  a voice  in  which  doubt  and  lesignation  were 
equally  mingled.  “It  may  be  ns  ye  say,”  he  continued, 
“ but  the  rudder  be  too  fur  behind  to  suit  me,  and  ef 
anything  happens  on  this  cruise,  jest  remember.  Wild 
Bill,  that  my  jedgment — ” 

The  sentence  the  trapper  was  uttering  was  abruptly 
cut  short  at  this  point,  for  Bill  had  started  the  sled 
with  a sudden  push,  and  leaped  to  his  scat  behind  the 
trapper  as  it  glided  downwainl  and  away.  In  an  in- 
stant the  sled  was  under  full  headway,  for  the  dip  was 
a sharp  one,  and  the  crust  smooth  as  ice.  Scarcely 
had  it  gone  ten  rods  from  the  point  whence  it  started 
before  it  was  in  full  flight,  and  was  gliding  downwai-d 
with  what  would  have  l^en,  to  any  but  a man  of  the 
steadiest  nerve,  a frightful  velocity.  But  the  trapper 
was  of  too  cool  and  courageous  a temperament  to  be  dis- 
turbed even  by  actual  danger.  Indeed,  the  swiftness 
of  their  downward  career,  as  the  sled  with  a buzz  and  a roar  swept 
along  over  the  re.sonnding  crust,  stirred  the  old  man’s  blood  with 
a tingle  of  excitement,  while  the  splendid  manner  with  which 
Wild  Bill  was  keeping  it  to  the  course  settled  upon  filled  him 
with  admiration,  and  wa.s  fast  making  him  a convert  to  the  new 
metho<i  of  steering. 

Downward  they  flashed!  The  trapper’s  hat  had  been  blown 
from  his  head,  and  as  the  old  man  sat  Imit-npright  on  his  sled,  his 
feet  bravely  planted  ou  the  round,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  white 
hair  streaming,  he  looked  the  very  picture  of  hearty  enjoyment. 
Above  his  head  the  face  of  Wild  Bill  looked  actually  sharpened 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  either  cheek  as  it  clove  through  it, 
but  his  lips  were  bravely  set,  and  his  eyes  were  fastened  without 
winking  upon  the  big  stump  ahead,  toward  which  they  were  rushing. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Wild  Bill  vindicated  his  ability  as  a 
steersman,  and  at  the  same  time  barely  escaped  shipwreck.  At 
the  proper  moment  he  swept  his  foot  to  the  left,  and  the  sled,  in 
obedience  to  the  pressure,  swooped  in  that  direction.  But  in  his 
anxiety  to  give  the  stump  a wide  berth.  Bill  overdid  the  pressure 
that  was  needed  a trifle,  for  in  calculating  the  curve  reqtiired  he 
had  failed  to  allow  for  the  sidewise  motion  of  the  8le«l,  aud  instead 
of  hitting  one  stump,  it  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  he  would  be 
precipitated  among  a dozen. 

“ Heave  her  stam  up,  Wild  Bill ; up  with  her  stam,  I sav.” 
yelle<I  the  trapper,  “ or  they  won’t  be  a stump  left  in  the  clearin’.” 

With  a quickness  and  courage  that  would  have  done  credit  to 

any  steersman — for  tbospectl  at  which  they  were  going  was  terrific 

Bill  swept  bis  foot  to  the  right,  leaning  his  body  well  over  at  the 
same  instant  The  trapper  instinctively  seconded  his  endeavors, 
and  with  hands  that  gripi)ed  either  side  of  the  sled,  he  hung  over 
that  side  whieh  was  uimn  the  point  of  going  into  the  air.  For 
several  rods  the  sled  glided  along  on  a single  runner,  and  then 
righted  itself  with  a lurch,  j)im|:^  the  summit  of  the  la.st  dip, 
and  raced  away,  like  a swallow  in  full  flight,  toward  Uic  lake. 

Now,  at  the  ^ge  of  the  clearing  that  bounded  the  shore  was  a 
bank  of  considerable  size.  Shrubs  and  stunted  bushes  fringed 
the  crest  of  it  These  had  been  buried  beneath  the  snow,  and  the 
crust  had  formed  smoothly  over  them ; and  ns  it  was  upheld  by  no 
stronger  support  than  such  as  the  hidden  shrubbery  furnished,  it  waa 
incapable  of  sustaining  any  considerable  pressure. 


Certainly  no  sled  wm  ever  moving  faster  than  was  Wild  Bill’s 
approvingly,  after  he  had  studied  the  line  his  companion  pointed  ' when  it  «unc  to  this  point,  and  certainly  no  sled  ever  stopped 
out  critically  for  a moment  “ Yis,  Bill,  ye  have  a nnteral  eye  | quicker,  for  the  treacherous  crust  dropi^df  suddenly  under  ir,  and 
for  the  business,  and  I sartinly  have  more  confidence  in  ye  than  I ■ the  sled  was  left  witii  nothing  but  the  hind  part  of  one  of  the  run- 
ners sticking  up  in  sight  But  though  the  sled  was  so  aucMenlv 
checked  in  its  career,  the  trapper  and  Wild  Bill  contiaued  their 
flight  The  former  slid  from  the  sled  without  mceing  imv  olwiruc- 
tion,  and  with  the  same  velocity  with  which  lie  had  been  moving.  In- 
deed,  .so  little  w a.s  his  po.sition  changed  that  one  almost  fancy 
Uiat  no  accident  had  happened,  and  that  tite  old  Qmn«H 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  course  with  an  adequate  stmeM^um 
dcr  him.  But  with  the  latter  it  was  fair  difft^ii,  fur  aa  thi-  .sled 
stopped  he  was  projected  sharply  upwud  into  the  air,  and  d&cr 
tuniing  several  somersaults  he  actuallybui^afcin 
per,  and  glidc<l  along  on  the  ■lippery  wrlSMit  ^antnf  tdn 
the  two  men  shot  onward  one  ^ 
cackled  from  the  hill  top,  and  ilu  ~ - 

her  head  and  laughed  fwm  her  p 
“ Bill,”  called  the  trnppt 
manofad  to  cheek  their  a 


for  the  business,  and  I sartinly 
liad  a minit  ago,  wlicn  ye  was  talkin’  about  a steeper  bill  tlian 
this ; fur  this  hill  drops  mighty  sudden  in  the  pitches,  and  the 
crust  be  smooth  as  ice,  and  the  sled  ’II  go  like  a streak  when  it 
gits  Started.  But  the  course  ye’ve  p’inted  out  be  a good  un,  fur 
there  be  only  one  bad  turn  in  it,  and  good  steerin'  orter  put  a sled 
round  that.  I say,”  continued  the  old  man,  turning  toward  his 
companion,  and  pointing  out  the  crook  in  tiie  course  at  tlic  bottom 
of  tlie  second  dip,  “can  ye  swing  around  that  big  stump  there 
without  upsetting  when  ye  come  to  it  ?” 

“Swing  around?  Of  course  I can,”  returned  Wild  Bill,  posi- 
tively. “ There’s  plenty  room  to  tlie  left,  and — ” 

“ Ay,  ay,  there  be  plenty  of  room,  as  ye  say,  ef  ye  don’t  take  too 
much  of  It,”  interrupted  the  trapper,  “ but — ” 

“ I tell  you,”  broke  in  the  other,  “ I’ll  turn  my  back  to  no  man 
in  steering  a sled,  and  I can  put  this  sled  aud  you  on  it  around  that 
stump  a hundred  times  and  never  lift  a runner.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


having  kissed  each 
of  the  children,  and 
spoken  a few  words 
to  Wild  Bill,  he  took 
the  woman’s  Inuid 
and  said : 


began  to  twine  a wreath.  One  he  twined,  and  then  he  be^an  an- 
other;  and  often  as  he  twined  the  fadeless  branches  in,  he  paused' 
and  long  and  lovingly  looked  at  the  two  pictures  han^ng  on  the 
wall ; and  when  the  wreaths  were  twined  he  hung  them  on  the 
frames,  and  standing  in  front  of  the  dumb  reminders  of  bis  absent 
ones,  he  said,  “ 1 miss  them  so !” 


“THE  TRAPPER  AND  WILD  BILL  CONTINUED  THEIR  FLIGHT.” 


about  over,  I conceit  we’d  better  anchor  hereabouts.  Rut  I shipped 
fur  the  voyage,  and  ye  l)c  capt’in,  and  as  ve’ve  finally  got  the  right 
way  to  .steer,  I feel  pretty  safe  tcchin’  the  fiitur’.” 

it  was  not  until  tliey  had  come  to  a full  stop,  and  looked  around 
them,  that  they  realized  the  distance  they  had  come,  for  they  had 
in  truth  slid  nearly  aeross  the  tray, 

“ Uve  boated  a good  tnany  times  on  these  watci-s,”  said  the  trap- 
per, as  he  assisted  Wild  Bill,  who  was  considerably  jarred,  to  hi.s 
feet — “ I’ve  boated  a good  many  times  on  these  waler.s,  and  under 
sarenmstanees  that  called  fur  nrnest  moli  «n,  but  I sartinly  never 
went  aeross  this  liay  as  fast  as  I’ve  did  it  to-day.  How  do  yc  feel, 
Bill — how  do  ye  feel  V” 

“ A good  deal  shaken  up,”  was  the  answer — " a good  deal  .shaken 

lip.” 

“ I conceit  as  mueh,"  answered  the  trapper — “ I conceit  as  much, 
fur  ye  left  tlie  sled  with  mighty  leetle  deliberation,  and  when  I saw 
ver  legs  coinin’  through  the  air  I sartinly  doubted  ef  the  ice  would 
hold  ye.  But  ye  steered  with  jedgment-— yis,  ye  steered  with  jedg- 
ment.  Bill,  and  I il  said  it  cf  we’d  gone  to  the  bottom.” 

The  sun  was  already  set  when  they  returned  to  the  cabin,  for, 
selecting  a . safer  course,  they  had  given  the  children  an  hour’s  hap- 
py sliding.  ■ The  woman  had  prepared  some  fresh  tea  and  a lunch, 
w hieh  tliev  ate  witli  le.s.sencd  appetites,  but  witli  humor  that  never 
flagged.  When  it  was  ended  the  old  trapper  rose  to  depart,  and 
with  a dignilv  and  tenderness  poeiiliar  to  him,  thus  spoke; 

“ Mv  <rood  woman,”  he  .said,  “ the  nwKm.will  soon  be  uj*,  .and  tlie 
time  has  come  fur  we  to  be  goin  ! 1 ve  liad  a happy  day  with  ye 

and  the  leetle  iins,  and  the  trail  over  the  moimiain  will  seem 
shorter,  as  the  pujis  ami  me  go  home,  thiiikin’  on’t.  ild  Bill 
will  Slav  a few  davs  and  put  things  a leetle  more  to  riglits,  and  git 
up  a wood-pile  th.at  will  keep  yc  from  choppiii’  fur  a good  while. 
It’s  his  own  thought,  and  ye  can  thank  him  aceordin’ly.”  Then 


"I  MISS  THEM  SO.” 


“Tlio  sorrers  of  life  be  many,  but  the 
Lord  never  forgits.  I’ve  lived  ontil  my 
head  be  whitenin’,  .and  I’ve  noted  that 
tliough  He  moves  slowly.  He  fetches 
most  things  round  about  the  time  we  need 
’em ; and  the  tilings  that  be  late  I con- 
ceit we  .shall  git  furder  on.  Yc  didn't 
kill  the  big  buck  tbi.s  mornin’,  but  tlic 
meat  ve  neeiled  hangs  at  yer  door  nev- 
ertheless. Yis,  the  Lord  uses  strange 
instriiment.s  to  furder  His  purposes,  spe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  bucks,”  and  laugh- 
ing at  his  own  conceit,  be  sliook  tlie  wo- 
m:m  lieartily  by  the  hand,  .and  tli-n, 
whistlin<r  to  the  iiounds,  passed  out  of  the 
door.  But  the  inmates  of  the  cabin  stood 
.and  w.atelied  him  until,  having  climbed 
the  slope  of  the  ele.aritig,  he  di.sapiieared 
in  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  and  then 
thev  closed  the  door.  But  more  than 
once  Wild  Bill  noted  that  as  the  woman 
stood  wiping  the  dishes  she  wiped  her 
eyes  as  well,  and  more  than  once  lie  lieard 
her  sav,  “ God  bless  the  dear  old  man  !’’ 

Av,  ay,  poor  woman,  we  join  thee  in  thy  prayer.  God  bless  the 
de.ar  oUi  iiian ! and  not  only  him,  but  .all  who  do  tlie  deeds  he  did. 
God  bless  lliein,  one  and  all ! 

Over  the  crusted  snow  the  trapper  held  his  course  until  he  came, 
with  a hajipv  heart,  to  his  eal.in,  .Soon  a tire  was  burning  on  bis 
own  hearth-.^'oiie,  and  the  lioimds  were  in  their  aeeiistomiHl  places. 
He  drew  the  table  in  front,  where  the  fire’s  fine  liglit  fell  on  his 
work,  and  taking  some  green  vines  and  branches  from  the  basket. 


All!  friend,  dear  friend,  when  life’s  glad  d.ay  with  you  and  ra« 
i.s  passed,  wlien  the  sweet  Christmas  chimes  are  rung  for  other 
oars  than  ours,  when  Other  haml.s  set  the  green  brauelios  up.  and 
other  feet  glide  down  the  polislred  floor,  may  there  lie  those  still 
left  behind  to  twine  us  wreaths  and  say,  “ We  mis?  them  so!” 

And  this  is  llic  way  John  Norton  kept  his  Chrislraas. 

THK  E.SD. 
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MY  GIFT  FROM  SANTA  CLAUS. 

Yes,  I was  dark,  and  she  was  fair. 

On.  dit  we  made  a “ handsome  pair.” 

But  oh,  the  litUe  maid  was  shy ; 

And,  to  be  candid,  so  was  I. 

Long  had  I striven,  with  many  a sign, 
To  make  her  read  this  heart  of  mine, 
Where  often  love  songs  died  unsung. 
For  timid  lips  and  trembling  tongue. 

But  Christmas  time  was  coming  fast. 
And  old  “ Kviss  Kringle”  'twas  at  last 
Inspired  me  with  happy  thought. 

To  help  me  gain  the  gift  I sought. 
Whispering,  I said  to  her ; “ Last  night 
A sweet  dream  filled  me  with  delight. 
For  Santa  Claus  most  generously 
A woman’s  dear  heart  gave  to  me. 

“ And  bade  me,  darling,  go  to  you 
To  find  its  owner,  fond  and  true. 

So  I have  come.  I pray  you,  sweet. 
Kind  Santa  Claus’s  gift  complete; 

And  if  your  heart  I have  indeed. 
Another  in  its  place  you’ll  need; 

And  oh,  my  love.  I’ll  gladly  sign 
A deed  in  full  to  you  of  mine." 


“I  SAY  NO:" 

OR, 

THE  LOVE-LETTER  ANSWERED. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

AT  SCHOOL. 


THE  SMUGGLED  SUPPER. 

Outside  the  bedroom  the  night  was  black  and 
still. 

The  small  rain  fell  too  softly  to  be  heard  in  the 
garden ; not  a leaf  stirred  in  the  airless  calm ; 
the  watch-dog  was  asleep,  the  cats  were  in-doors : 
far  or  near,  under  the  murky  heaven,  not  a sound 
was  stirring. 

Inside  the  bedroom  the  night  was  black  and 
still. 

Miss  Ladd  knew  her  business  as  a school-mi.s- 
tress  too  well  to  allow  night  lights ; and  Miss 
Ladd’s  young  ladies  were  supposed  to  be  fast 
asleep,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  house. 
Only  at  intervals  the  silence  was  faintly  dis- 
turbed, when  the  restless  turning  of  one  of  the 
girls  in  her  bed  betrayed  itself  by  a gentle  rus- 
tling between  the  sheets.  In  the  long  intervals 
of  stillness  not  even  the  softly  audible  breathing 
of  young  creatures  asleep  was  to  be  heard. 

The  first  souiul  that  tohl  of  life  and  movement 
revealed  the  mechanical  inoveinent  of  the  clock, 
Speaking  from  the  lower  regions,  the  tongue  of 
Father  Time  told  the  hour  before  midnight. 

A soft  voice  rose  wearily  near  the  door  of  the 
room.  It  counted  the  strokes  of  the  clock,  and 
reminded  one  of  the  girls  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

" Emily ! eleven  o’clock.” 

There  was  no  reply.  After  an  interval  the 
wearv  voice  tried  again,  in  louder  tones. 

“ Emily !’’ 

A girl  whose  bed  was  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
room  sighed  under  the  heavy  heat  of  the  night, 
and  said,  in  peremptory  tones,  “ Is  that  Cecilia  V” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What  do  you  want 

“I’m  getting  hungry,  Emily.  Is  the  new  girl 
asleep 

The  new  girl  answered  promptly  and  spitefully, 
“ No,  she  isn’t.” 

Having  a private  object  of  their  own  in  view 
the  five  wise  virgins  of  Miss  Ladd’s  first  class  had 
waited  an  hour,  in  wakeful  anticipation  of  the 
falling  asleep  of  the  stranger,  and  it  had  ended 
in  this  w'ay.  A ripple  of  laughter  ran  round  the 
room.  The  new  girl,  mortified  and  offended,  en- 
tered her  protest  in  plain  words. 

“You  are  treating  roe  shamefully!  You  all 
distrust  me,  because  I am  a stranger.” 

“ Say  we  don’t  understand  you,”  Emily  answer- 
ed, speaking  for  her  school-fellows,  “and  you 
will  be  nearer  the  truth.” 

“ Who  expected  you  to  understand  me,  when  I 
only  came  here  to-day  ? I have  told  you  already 
my  name  is  Franciue  De  Sor.  If  you  want  to 
know  more,  I’m  nineteen  years  old,  and  I come 
from  the  ^Ycst  Indies.” 

Emily  still  took  the  lead.  “ Why  do  you  come 
here?"\\\e  asked.  “Who  ever  heard  of  a girl 
joining  a new  school  just  before  the  holidays  ? 
You  are  nineteen  years  old,  are  you  ? I’m  a year 
younger  than  you,  and  I have  finished  my  edu- 
cation. The  next  big  girl  in  the  room  is  a year 
younger  than  me,  and  she  ha.s  finished  her  edu- 
cation. What  can  you  possibly  have  left  to  learn 
at  your  age  ?” 

“Everything!”  cried  the  stranger  from  the 
West  Indies,  with  an  outburst  of  tears.  “ I’m  a 
poor  ignorant  creature.  Your  education  ought 
to  have  tought  you  to  pity  me  instead  of  making 
fun  of  me,  I hate  you  all.  For  shame!  for 
shame !” 

Some  of  the  girls  laughed.  One  of  them — the 
hungry  girl  who  had  counted  the  strokes  of  the 
dock — took  Francine’s  part. 

“ Never  mind  their  laughing.  Miss  Dc  Sor.  You 
are  quite  right ; you  have  good  reason  to  complain 
of  us.” 

Miss  De  Sor  dried  her  eyes.  “ Thank  you — 
whoever  you  are,”  she  answereil,  briskly. 

“ My  name  is  Cecilia  Wyvil,”  the  other  pro- 
ceeded. “ It  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  nice  of  you 
to  say  you  bated  us  all. . At  the  same  time,  we 


Go  ol 


have  forgotten  our  good-breeding,  and  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  beg  your  pardon.” 

This  expression  of  generous  sentiment  appear- 
ed to  have  an  irritating  effect  on  the  peremptory 
young  person  who  took  the  lead  in  the  room. 
Perhaps  she  disapproved  of  free  trade  in  gener- 
ous sentiment 

“ I can  tell  you  one  thing,  Cecilia,”  she  said ; 
“you  sha’n’t  beat  mb  in  genei-osity.  Strike  a 
light,  one  of  you,  and  lay  the  blame  on  me  if 
Miss  Ladd  finds  us  out.  I mean  to  shake  hands 
with  the  new  girl — and  how  can  I do  it  in  the 
dark  ? Miss  De  Sor,  ray  name’s  Brown,  and  I’m 
queen  of  the  bedroom.  I — not  Cecilia— offer  our 
apologies  if  we  have  offended  you.  Cecilia  is  my 
dearest  friend,  but  I don’t  allow  her  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  room.  Oh,  what  a lovely  night-gown  !” 

The  sudden  flow  of  the  candle-light  had  reveal- 
ed Franciue  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  and  displaying 
such  treasures  of  real  lace  over  her  bosom  that 
the  queen  lost  all  sense  of  royal  dignity  in  irre- 
pressible admiration.  “Seven  and  sixpence,” 
Emily  remarked,  looking  at  her  own  night-gown, 
and  despising  it.  One  after  another  the  girls 
yielded  to  the  attraction  of  the  wonderful  lace. 
Slim  and  plump,  fair  and  dark,  they  circled  round 
the  new  pupil  in  their  flowing  white  robes,  and 
arrived  by  common  consent  at  one  and  the  same 
coiulnsion:  “How  rich  her  father  must  be!” 

Favored  by  fortune  in  the  matter  of  money, 
was  this  enviable  person  possessed  of  beauty  ns 
well? 

In  the  disposition  of  the  beds.  Miss  De  Sor  was 
placed  between  Cecilia  on  the  right  hand  and 
Emily  on  the  left.  If  by  some  fantastic  turn  of 
evenUs  a man — say,  in  the  interests  of  propriety, 
a married  doctor,  with  Miss  Ladd  to  look  after 
him — had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  room,  and 
had  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  girls 
when  he  came  out,  he  would  not  even  have  men- 
tioned Franciue.  Blind  to  the  beauties  of  the 
expensive  night-gown,  he  would  have  noticed  her 
long  upper  lip,  her  obstinate  chin,  her  sallow  com- 
plexion, her  eyes  placed  too  close  together,  and 
would  liave  turned  his  attention  to  her  nearest 
neighbors.  On  one  side  his  languid  interest 
would  have  been  instantly  aroused  by  Cecilia’s 
glowing  auburn  hair,  her  exquisitely  pure  skin, 
and  her  tender  blue  eyes ; on  the  other,  be  would 
have  di.scovercd  a bright  little  creature,  who  would 
have  fascinated  and  perple.xed  him  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  If  he  had  been  questioned  about  her 
by  a stranger,  he  would  have  been  at  a loss  to  say 
positively  whether  she  was  dark  or  light ; he  would 
liave  remembered  how  her  eyes  had  held  him,  but 
he  would  not  have  known  of  what  color  they  were. 
And  yet  she  would  have  remained  a vivid  picture 
in  his  memory  when  other  impressions,  derived  at 
the  same  time,  hud  vanished.  “There  was  one 
little  witch  among  them  who  was  worth  all  the 
rest  put  together,  and  I can’t  tell  you  why.  They 
called  her  Emily.  If  I wasn’t  a married  man — ” 
There  he  would  have  thought  of  his  wife,  and 
would  have  sighed,  and  said  no  more. 

While  the  girls  were  still  admiring  Fianeine, 
the  clock  struck  the  half-hour  past  eleven. 

Cecilia  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  looked  out, 
and  listened,  closed  the  door  again,  and  address- 
ed the  meeting  with  the  irresistible  charm  of  her 
sweet  voice  and  her  persuasive  smile. 

“ Are  none  of  you  hungry  yet  V”  she  impiired. 
“The  teachers  are  safe  in  their  rooms;  we  have 
set  ourselves  right  w ith  Franciue.  Why  keep  the 
supper  waiting  under  Emily’s  bed  V” 

Such  reasoning  as  this,  with  such  personal  at- 
tractions to  recommend  it.  admitted  of  but  one 
reply.  The  (lueen  waved  her  hand  graeioiusly, 
and  said,  “ Pull  it  out.” 

Is  a lovely  girl  — whose  face  po.ssc.sscs  the 
crowning  charm  of  expression,  whose  slightest 
movement  reveals  the  sup()le  symmetry  of  her 
figure — less  lovely  because  she  is  blessed  with  a 
good  appetite,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge it?  With  a gmee  all  her  own,  Cecilia 
dived  under  the  bed,  and  produced  a basket  of 
jam  tart.s,  a basket  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  a 
basket  of  sjiarkling  lemonade,  and  a superb  cake 
— all  paid  for  by  general  subseriiition,  and  smug- 
gled into  the  room  by  kind  connivance  of  the 
servants.  On  this  occasion  the  feast  was  espe- 
cially plentiful  and  expensive,  in  commemora- 
tion not  only  of  the  arrival  of  the  midsummer 
holidays,  but  of  the  coming  freedom  of  Miss 
Ladd’s  two  leading  young  ladies.  With  widely 
different  destinies  liefore  them,  Emily  and  Cecilia 
had  completed  their  school  life,  and  were  now  to 
go  out  into  the  world. 

The  contrast  in  the  characters  of  the  two  girls 
showed  itself  even  in  such  a trifle  as  the  prepara- 
tions for  supper. 

Gentle  Cecilia,  sitting  on  the  floor  surrounded 
by  good  things,  left  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  others 
to  decide  whether  the  baskets  should  be  all  emp- 
tied at  once,  or  handed  roumJ  from  bed  to  bed 
one  at  a time.  In  the  mean  while  her  lovely 
blue  eyes  rested  tenderly  on  the  tarts.  Emily’s 
commanding  spirit  seixed  on  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  employed  each  of  her  school-fellows  in 
the  occupation  which  she  was  fittest  to  under- 
take. “ Miss  De  Sor,  let  me  look  at  your  hand. 
Ah,  I thought  so.  You  have  got  the  thickest 
wrist  among  us;  you  shall  draw  the  corks.  If 
you  let  the  lemonade  pop,  not  a drop  of  it  goes 
down  your  throat.  Eflle,  Aunis,  Priscilla,  you  are 
three  notoriously  lazy  girls ; it’s  doing  you  a true 
kindness  to  set  you  to  work.  Eflfie,  clear  the  toi- 
let table  for  supper;  away  with  the  combs,  the 
brushes,  and  the  looking-glass.  Annis,  tear  up 
that  old  newspaper,  and  set  the  pieces  out  neatly 
for  dishes  and  plates.  No!  I’ll  unpack;  nobody 
touches  the  baskets  but  me.  Priscilla,  you  have 
the  prettiest  ears  in  the  room ; you  shall  act  as 
sentinel,  my  dear,  and  listen  at  the  door.  Cecilia, 
when  you  have  done  devouring  those  tarts  with 
your  eyes,  tokc  that  pair  of  scissors  (Miss  De  Sor, 
allow  roe  to  apologize  for  the  mean  manner  in 
which  this  school  is  carried  on ; the  knives  and 
forks  are  counted  and  locked  up  every  night)— I 
say  take  that  pair  of  scissors,  Cecilia,  and  carve 


the  cake,  and  don’t  keep  the  largest  bit  for  your- 
self. Are  we  all  ready  ? Very  well.  Now  take 
example  by  me.  Talk  as  much  as  you  like,  so 
long  as  you  don’t  talk  too  loud.  There  is  one 
other  thing  before  we  begin.  The  men  always 
propose  toasts  on  these  occasions:  let’s  be  like 
the  men.  Can  any  of  you  make  a speech  ? Ah  1 
it  falls  on  me  as  usual.  I propose  the  first  toast. 
Down  with  all  schools  and  teachers — especially 
the  new  teacher  who  came  this  half-year.  Oh, 
mercy,  how  it  stings !”  The  fixed  gas  in  the  lemon- 
ade Ux)k  the  orator  at  that  moment  by  the  throat, 
and  effectually  checked  the  flow  of  her  eloquence. 
It  made  no  difference  to  the  girls.  Excepting 
the  case  of  feeble  stomachs,  who  cares  for  elo- 
quence in  the  presence  of  a supper  table  ? There 
were  no  feeble  stomachs  in  that  bedroom.  With 
what  inexhaustible  energy  Miss  Ladd’s  young  la- 
dies ate  and  drank ! How  merrily  they  enjoyed 
the  delightful  privilege  of  talking  nonsense ! And 
— alas  ! alas ! — how  vainly  they  tried  in  after-life 
to  renew  the  once  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  tarts 
and  lemonade ! 

In  the  unintelligible  scheme  of  creation  there 
appears  to  be  no  human  liappine.ss — not  even  the 
happiness  of  school-girls  — which  is  ever  com- 
plete. Just  as  it  was  drawing  to  a close,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  feast  was  interrupted  by  an  alarm 
from  the  sentinel  at  the  door. 

“Put  out  the  candle!”  Priscilla  whispered. 
“ Somebody  on  the  stairs.” 


BIOGRAPHY  IN  THE  BEDROOM. 

The  candle  was  instantly  extinguished.  In 
discreet  silence  the  girls  stole  back  to  their  beds, 
and  listened. 

As  an  aid  to  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinel,  the 
door  had  been  left  ajar.  Through  the  narrow 
opening,  a creaking  of  the  broad  wooden  stairs 
of  the  old  house  became  audible.  In  another 
moment  there  was  silence.  An  interval  pa.ssed, 
and  the  creaking  was  heard  again.  This  time, 
the  sound  was  distant  and  diminishing.  On  a 
sudden  it  stopped.  The  midnight  silence  was 
disturbed  no  more. 

What  did  this  mean  ? 

Had  one  among  the  many  persons  in  authority 
under  Miss  Ladd’s  roof  heard  the  girls  talking,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  to  surprise  them  in  the  act  of 
violating  one  of  the  rules  of  the  house?  So  far, 
such  a proceeding  was  by  no  means  uneoinmon. 
But  was  it  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  a 
teacher  should  alter  her  opinion  of  her  own  duty 
half-way  up  the  stairs,  and  delibenitely  go  back  to 
her  room  again  ? The  bare  idea  of  such  a thing 
was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  What  more  ra- 
tional ex]ilan:ilion  could  ingenuity  discover  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  ? Franciue  was  the  first 
to  offer  a suggestion.  She  sluxik  and  shivered 
in  her  Vied,  and  said,  “ i’or  Heaven’s  sake,  light 
the  candle  again  ! — it’s  a ghost.” 

“Clear  away  the  supper,  you  fools,  before  the 
ghost  can  report  us  to  Miss  Ladd.” 

With  this  excellent  advice  Emily  cheeked  the 
rising  panic.  The  door  was  closed,  the  candle 
was  lit ; all  traces  of  the  supper  disappeared. 
For  five  minutes  more  they  listened  again.  No 
sound  came  from  the  stall's ; no  teacher,  or  ghost 
of  a teacher,  apjieared  at  the  door. 

Having  eaten  her  supper,  Cecilia’s  immediate 
anxieties  were  at  an  end ; she  was  at  leisure  to 
exert  her  intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  her  school- 
fellows. In  her  gentle,  ingratiating  way,  she  of- 
fered a composing  suggestion.  “ When  we  heard 
the  creaking,  I don’t  Injlieve  there  was  anylwdy 
on  the  stairs.  In  these  old  houses  there  are  ai- 
way.s  strange  noises  at  night ; and  they  say  the 
stairs  here  were  made  more  than  two  hundred 
years  since.” 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  with  a sense  I 
of  relief — but  they  waited  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
the  queen.  Emily,  as  usual,  justified  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  her.  She  discovered  an  iiigeii- 
ions  method  of  putting  Cecilia’s  suggestion  to  the 
test. 

“Let’s  go  on  talking,”  she  said.  “If  Cecilia 
is  right,  tlie  teaeliers  are  all  asleep,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  tliem.  If  she’s  wrong,  we 
shall  sooner  or  later  sec  one  of  them  at  the  door. 
Don’t  be  alarmed.  Miss  De  Sor.  Catching  us  talk- 
ing at  night,  in  this  school,  only  means  a repri- 
mand. Catching  us  with  a light  cuds  in  punish- 
ment. Blow  out  the  candle.” 

F'rancine’s  belief  in  the  ghost  was  too  sincere- 
ly superstitious  to  be  shaken : she  started  up  in 
bed.  “ Oh,  don’t  leave  me  in  the  dark ! I’ll 
take  the  punishment,  if  we  are  found  out.” 

“ On  your  sacred  word  of  honor  ?”  Emily  stipu- 
lated. 

“ Yes,  yes !” 

The  queen’s  sense  of  humor  was  tickled. 

“ There’s  something  funny,”  she  remarked,  ad- 
dressing her  subjects,  “in  a big  girl  like  this  com- 
ing to  a new  school,  and  beginning  with  a punish- 
ment. May  I ask  if  you  are  a foreigner,  Miss  De 
Sor  ?” 

“ My  papa  is  a Spanish  gentleman,”  Francine 
answered,  with  dignity. 

“ And  your  mamma  ?” 

“ My  mamma  is  English.” 

“And  you  have  always  lived  in  the  West 
Indies  ?” 

“ 1 have  always  lived  in  the  island  of  San  Do- 
mingo.” 

Emily  checked  off  on  her  fingers  the  different 
points  thus  far  discovered  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  De  Sor’s  daughter.  “ She’s  ignorant,  and  su- 
perstitious, and  foreign,  and  rich.  My  dear  (for- 
give the  familiarity),  you  are  an  interesting  girl, 
and  we  roust  really  know  more  of  you.  Enter- 
tain the  bedroom.  What  have  you  bwn  about 
all  your  life?  And  what,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, brings  you  here  ? Stop!  Before  you  begin, 
I insist  on  one  condition,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
young  ladies  in  the  room.  No  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  West  Indies !" 


Francine  disappointed  her  audience 
She  was  ready  enough  to  make  bereelf  an  ob. 
ject  of  interest  to  her  companions,  but  she 
not  possessed  of  the  capacity  to  arrange  eventa 
in  their  proper  order,  necessary  to  the  recital'of 
the  simplest  narrative.  Emily  was  obliged  to 
help  her  by  means  of  questions.  In  one  respet't 
the  result  justified  the  trouble  taken  to  obtainit 
A sufficient  reason  was  discovered  for  the  ex’ 
traordinary  appearance  of  a new  pupil  on  the  dav 
before  the  school  closed  for  the  holidays  ^ 
Mr  De  Sor’s  swial  posidon  at  San'  Domingo 
had  been  (to  use  his  daughter’s  words)  the  posi 
tion  of  “a  small  planter,  too  poor  to  send  to 
France  or  England  for  a governess."  The  tno- 
tner’s  health  was  delicate;  and  the  mother’s  in- 
terest  centred  in  her  only  other  child— a son 
^rn  in  the  later  years  of  her  married  life.  From’ 
first  to  last  Francine  (in  her  own  opinion)  bad 
been  shamefully  neglected.  Six  months  since, 
the  prospects  of  the  family  had  changed  for  flie 
better  on  the  death  of  a bachelor  relative.  Mr 
De  Sor’s  brother  had  left  him  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  San  Domingo,  and  a fortune  in  money 
as  well,  on  the  one  easy  condition  that  he  con 
tinued  to  reside  in  the  island.  The  question  of 
expense  being  now  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
family,  Francine  had  been  sent  to  England  spe- 
cially  recommended  to  Miss  Ladd  as  a voting 
lady  with  grand  prospects,  sorelv  in  need'  of  a 
fashionable  education.  The  voyage  had  been  so 
timed,  by  advice  of  the  schiwl-mistress,  as  to 
make  the  holidays  a means  of  obtainin"  this  ob- 
ject privately.  Francine  was  to  be  taken  to 
Brighton,  where  excellent  masters  could  be  ob- 
tained to  a-ssist  Miss  Ladd.  With  six  weeks  be- 
fore her,  she  might  in  some  degree  make  up  for 
lost  time ; and,  when  the  school  opened  again, 
she  would  avoid  the  mortification  of  being  put 
down  in  the  lowest  class  along  with  the  children. 

The  examination  of  Miss  De  Sor,  having  pro^ 
duced  these  results,  was  pursued  no  further.  Her 
character  now  appeared  in  a new,  and  not  very 
attractive,  light.  She  audaciously  took  to  herself 
the  whole  credit  of  telling  her  story. 

“ I think  it’s  my  turn  now,”  she  said,  “to  be 
interested  and  amused.  Jlay  I ask  you  to  begin. 
Miss  Emily?  All  1 know  of  you  at  present  is 
that  your  family  name  is  Brown.” 

Emily  held  up  her  hand  for  silence. 

Was  the  mysterious  creaking  on  the  stairs 
makingitself  heard  once  more?  No.  The  sound 
that  had  caught  Emily’s  quick  ear  came  from  the 
beds,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  occupied 
by  the  three  lazy  girls.  With  no  new  alarm  to 
disturb  them,  Elfie,  Annis,  and  Priscilla  had  yield- 
ed to  the  composing  influences  of  a good  sapper 
ami  a warm  night.  They  were  fast  asleep,  and 
the  fattest  of  the  three  (softly,  as  became  a young 
lady)  was  snoring ! 

The  unblemished  reputation  of  the  bedroom 
was  dear  to  Emily  in  her  capacity  of  queen.  She 
felt  herself  humiliated  in  the  presence  of  the  new 
pupil. 

“ If  that  girl  ever  gets  a sweetheart,”  she  said, 
indignantly,  “I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  warn 
the  poor  man  before  he  marries  her.  Her  ridicu- 
lous name  is  Euphemia.  I hare  christened  ber 
(far  more  appropriately)  Boiled  Veal.  No  color 
in  her  hair,  no  color  in  her  eyes,  no  color  in  ber 
complexion.  In  short,  no  flavor  in  Euphemia. 
You  naturally  object  to  snoring.  Pardon  me  if 
I turn  my  back  on  you — I am  going  to  throw  my 
slipper  at  her.” 

The  soft  voice  of  Cecilia — suspiciously  drowsy 
in  tone — ^interposed  in  the  interests  of  mercy. 

“ She  can’t  help  it,  poor  thing;  and  she  really 
isn’t  loud  enough  to  disturb  us.” 

“ She  won’t  disturb  yota,  at  any  rate ! Rouse 
yourself,  Cecilia.  We  are  wide-awake  on  this 
side  of  the  room,  and  Francine  says  it’s  our  turn 
to  amuse  her.” 

A low  murmur,  dying  away  gently  in  a sigh, 

IS  the  only  answer.  Sweet  Ci^lia  had  yielded 
to  the  somnolent  influences  of  the  supper  and  the 
night  The  soft  infection  of  repose  seemed  to  be 
in  some  danger  of  communicating  itself  to  Frtn- 
cine.  Her  large  mouth  opened  luxuriously  in  t 
long-continued  yawn. 

“ Good-night !”  said  Emily. 

Miss  De  &)r  became  wide-awake  in  an  instant 
“ No,”  she  said,  positively ; “ you  are  quite  mis- 
taken if  you  think  I am  going  to  sleep.  Pleise 
exert  yourself,  Miss  Emily— I am  waiting  to  be 
interested.” 

Emily  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  exert  her- 
self. She  became  interested  in  the  weather. 

“ Isn’t  the  wind  rising  ?”  she  said. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it  The  leaves  m 
the  garden  were  beginning  to  rustle,  and  the 
pattering  of  the  rain  sounded  on  the  window^ 
Francine  (as  her  straight  chin  proclum^  to 
all  students  of  physiognomy)  was  an  obsuwte 
girl  Determine  to  carry  her  point,  she  tnefl 
Emily’s  own  system  on  Emily  herself— she  p« 
questions. 

“ Have  you  been  long  at  this  school? 

“ More  than  three  years.”  . 

“ Have  you  got  any  brothers  and  sisters. 

“ I am  an  only  diild.” 

“ Are  your  father  and  mother  alwe? 

Emily  suddenly  raised  herself 
“ Wait  a minute,”  she  said.  ' I think  I hear 
it  again.” 

“ The  creaking  on  the  stairs . 

Eitlmr  she  was  mistaken,  or  the  change 
worae  in  the  weather  made  it  not  f*®! 
slight  noi.ses  in  the  house.  The 
rising.  The  passage  of  it  d. 

in  the  garden  began  to  itin-* 

waves  on  a distant  beach.  B 
heavy  down-pour  by  this  lime — rattui* 
the  windows. 

“ Almost  a storm,  Un’t  it  ? EmUy 


ed  yet. 


8 last  question  . 

c took  the  earliest  opportunity  w 
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me  about  your  father  and  mother.  Are  they 
both  alive  r" 

Emily’s  reply  only  related  to  one  of  her  parents. 

“ My  mother  died  before  I was  old  enougli  to 
feel  my  loss.” 

“ And  your  father  ?” 

Emily  referred  to  another  relative— her  fa- 
ther’s sister. 

“ Since  I have  grown  up,”  she  proceeded,  “ my 
good  aunt  has  been  a second  mother  to  me.  My 
ptory  is,  in  one  respect,  the  reverse  of  yours. 
You  are  unexpectedly  rich,  and  I am  unexpect- 
edly poor.  My  aunt’s  fortune  was  to  have  been 
my  fortune  if  I outlived  her.  She  has  been 
ruined  by  the  failure  of  a bank.  In  her  old  age 
she  must  live  on  an  income  of  a hundred  a year 

and  1 must  get  my  own  living  when  I leave 

school.” 

“ Surely  your  father  can  help  you  ?”  Francine 
persisted. 

“ His  property  is  landed  property.”  Her  voice 
faltered  as  she  referred  to  him,  even  in  that  in- 
direct manner.  “It  is  entailed;  his  nearest 
male  relative  inherits  it.” 

The  delicacy  which  is  easily  discouraged  was 
not  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  nature  of  Fran- 
cine. 

“ Do  I understand  that  your  father  is  dead  ?” 
she  asked. 

Our  thick-skinned  fellow-creatures  have  the 
rest  of  us  at  their  mercy : only  give  them  time, 
and  they  carry  their  point  in  the  end.  In  sad, 
subdued  tones — telling  of  deeply  rooted  reserves 
of  feeling,  seldom  revealed  to  strangers — Emily 
yielded  at  last. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ my  father  is  dead.” 

“ Long  ago  ?” 

“ Some  people  might  think  it  long  ago.  I was 
very  fond  of  my  father.  It’s  nearly  four  years 
since  he  died,  and  my  heart  still  aches  when  I 
think  of  him.  I’m  not  easily  depressed  by  trou- 
bles, Miss  De  Sor.  But  his  death  was  sudden 
— he  was  in  his  grave  when  I first  heard  of  it — 
and — Oh,  he  was  so  good  to  me ! he  was  so  good 
to  me !” 

The  gay,  high-spirited  little  creature,  who  took 
the  lead  among  them  all,  who  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  school,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
burst  out  crying. 

Startled  and,  to  do  her  justice,  ashamed,  Fran- 
cine attempted  to  make  excuses.  Emily’s  gener- 
ous nature  passed  over  the  cruel  persistency  that 
had  tortured  her.  “ No,  no  ; I have  nothing  to 
forgive.  It  isn’t  your  fault.  Other  girls  have 
got  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  get 
reconciled  to  such  a loss  as  mine.  Don’t  make 
excuses.” 

“Yes, but  I want  you  to  know  that  I feel  for 
you,”  Francine  insisted,  without  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  sympathy  in  face,  voice,  or  manner. 
“ When  my  uncle  died,  and  left  us  all  the  money, 
papa  was  much  shocked.  He  trusted  to  time  to 
help  him." 

“ Time  has  been  long  about  it  with  me,  Fran- 
cine. I am  afraid  there  is  something  perverse 
in  my  nature ; the  hope  of  meeting  again  in  a 
better  world  seems  so  faint  and  far  away.  No 
more  of  it  now  ! Let  us  talk  of  that  good  crea- 
ture who  is  asleep  on  the  other  side  of  you.  Did 
I tell  you  that  I must  earn  my  own  bread  when  I 
leave  school  ? Well,  Cecilia  has  written  home 
and  found  an  employment  for  me.  Not  a situa- 
tion as  governess — something  quite  out  of  the 
common  way.  You  shall  hear  all  about  it.” 

In  the  brief  interval  that  had  passed,  the  wea- 
ther had  begun  to  change  again.  The  wind  was 
as  high  as  ever,  but,  to  judge  by  the  lessening 
patter  on  the  windows,  the  rain  was  passing  away. 

Emily  began. 

She  was  too  grateful  to  her  friend  and  school- 
fellow, and  too  deeply  interested  in  her  story,  to 
notice  the  air  of  indifference  with  which  Fran- 
cine settled  herself  on  her  pillow  to  hear  the 
praises  of  Cecilia.  The  most  beautiful  girl  in 
the  school  was  not  an  object  of  interest  to  a 
young  lady  with  an  obstinate  chin  and  unfortu- 
nately placed  eyes.  Pouring  warm  from  the 
speaker’s  heart,  the  story  ran  smoothly  on,  to 
the  monotonous  accompaniment  of  the  moaning 
wind.  By  fine  degrees  Francine’s  eyes  closed, 
opened,  and  closed  again.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  narrative  Emily’s  memory  became, 
for  the  moment  only,  confused  between  two 
events.  She  stopped  to  consider — noticed  Fran- 
cine’s silence,  in  an  interval  when  she  might  have 
said  a word  of  encouragement — and  looked  closer 
at  her.  Miss  De  Sor  was  asleep. 

“She  might  have  told  me  she  was  tired,” 
Emily  said  to  herself,  quietly.  “Well!  the  beat 
ming  I can  do  is  to  put  out  the  light  and  follow 
her  example.” 

As  she  took  up  the  extinguisher,  the  bedroom 
door  was  suddenly  opened  from  the  outer  side. 
A tall  woman,  robed  in  a black  dressing-gown, 
stood  on  the  threshold,  looking  at  Emily. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  LATE  MR.  BROWN. 

The  woman’s  lean  long-fingered  hand  pointed 
to  the  candle. 

“ Don’t  put  it  out.”  Saying  those  words,  she 
Iwked  round  the  room,  and  satisfied  herself  that 
the  other  girls  were  asleep. 

Emily  laid  down  the  extinguisher,  “You 
inean  to  report  us,  of  course,”  she  said.  “ I am 
the  only  one  awake.  Miss  Jethro ; lay  the  blame 
on  me.” 

“I  have  no  intention  of  reporting  you.  But  I 
have  something  to  say.” 

She  paused,  and  pushed  her  thick  black  hair 
(already  streaked  with  gray)  back  from  her 
tem^es.  Her  eyes,  large  and  dark  and  dim, 
Emily  with  a sorrowful  interest. 

When  your  young  friends  wake  to-morrow 
morning,”  she  went  on,  “you  can  tell  them  that 
Mh<»l  ” nobody  likes,  has  left  the 


For  once  even  quick-witted  Emily  was  bewil- 
dered. “ Going  away,”  she  said,  “ when  you  have 
only  been  here  since  Easter  I” 

Miss  Jethro  advanced,  not  noticing  Emily’s  ex- 
pression of  surprise.  “ I am  not  very  strong  at  the 
best  of  times,”  she  continued ; “ may  I sit  down  on 
your  bed  ?”  Remarkable  on  other  occasions  for 
her  cold  composure,  her  voice  trembled  as  she 
made  that  request — a strange  request,  surely, 
when  there  were  chairs  at  her  disposal. 

Emily  made  room  for  her  with  the  dazed  look 
of  a girl  in  a dream.  “ I beg  your  pardon,  Mi.-;.^ 
Jethro,  one  of  the  things  I can’t  endure  is  being 
puzzled.  If  you  don’t  mean  to  report  us,  why 
did  you  come  in  and  catch  me  with  the  light?” 

Miss  Jethro’s  explanation  was  far  from  reliev- 
ing the  perplexity  which  her  conduct  had  caused. 

“ I have  been  mean  enough,”  she  answered, 

“ to  listen  at  the  door,  and  I heard  you  talking 
of  your  father.  I want  to  hear  more  about  your 
father.  That  is  why  I came  in.” 

“You  knew  my  father!”  Emily  exclaimed. 

“ I believe  I knew  him.  But  his  name  is  so 
common — there  are  so  many  thousands  of  ‘ James 
Browns’  in  England — that  i am  in  fear  of  making 
a mistake.  I heard  you  .>»ay  that  he  died  nearly 
four  years  since.  Can  you  mention  any  particu- 
lars which  might  help  to  enlighten  me?  If  you 
think  I am  taking  a liberty — ” 

Emily  stopped  her.  “I  would  help  you  if  I 
could,”  she  said.  “ But  I was  in  poor  health  at 
the  time,  and  I was  staying  with  friends  far  awa\ 
in  Scotland  to  try  change  of  air.  The  news  of 
my  father’s  death  brought  on  a relapse.  Week-  i 
passed  before  I was  strong  enough  to  travel — 
weeks  and  weeks  before  I saw  his  grave ! I can 
only  tell  you  what  I know  from  my  aunt.  He 
died  of  heart-complaint.” 

Miss  Jethro  started. 

Emily  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time  with  eyes 
that  betrayed  a feeling  of  distrust.  “ What  have 
1 said  to  startle  you  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Nothing.  I am  nervous  in  stormy  weather — 
don’t  notice  me.”  She  went  on  abruptly  with  her 
inquiries.  “Will  you  tell  me  the  date  of  your 
father’s  death  ?” 

“ The  date  was  the  thirtieth  of  September,  near 
ly  four  years  since.” 

She  waited,  after  that  reply. 

Miss  Jethro  was  silent. 

“And  this,”  Emily  continued,  “ is  the  thirtieth 
of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one.  Y u 
can  now  judge  for  yourself.  Did  you  know  my  | 
father  ?”  i 

Miss  Jethro  answered,  mechanically,  using  the 
same  words. 

“ I did  know  your  father.”  I 

Emily’s  feeling  of  distrust  was  not  set  at  rc.«t. 

“ I never  heard  him  speak  of  you,”  she  said.  j 

In  her  younger  days  the  teacher  must  hav, 
been  a handsome  woman.  Her  grandly  fonmd  i 
features  still  suggested  the  idea  of  imperial  beau  j 
ty — perhaps  Jewish  in  its  origin.  Not  the  faint- 
est change  had  disturbed  the  composure  of  In  i 
face,  until  Emily  said,  “I  never  heard  him  speak 
of  you.”  Then  the  color  flew  into  her  paili  1 
checks ; her  dim  eyes  became  alive  again  with  a 
momenUry  light.  She  left  her  seat  on  the  hi  i, 
and,  turning  away,  mastered  the  emotion  that 
shook  her. 

“How  hot  the  night  is!”  she  said,  and  siglmd, 
and  resumed  the  subject  with  a steady  counti 
nance.  “I  am  not  surprised  that  your  fatlui  i 
never  mentioned  me — toi/on.”  She  said  it  quiet- 
ly ; but  her  face  was  paler  than  ever.  She  sat 
down  again  on  the  bed.  “Is  there  anything  I ! 
can  do  for  you,”  she  asked,  “ before  I go  away  y 
Oh,  I only  mean  some  trifling  service  that  would 
lay  you  under  no  obligation,  and  would  not  oblige  | 
you  to  keep  up  your  acquaintance  with  me.”  i 

Her  eyes — the  dim  black  eyes  that  must  oim- 
have  been  irresistibly  beautiful — looked  at  Emily  I 
so  sadly  that  the  generous  girl  reproached  In  i 
self  for  having  doubted  her  father’s  friend.'  “ Arc' 
you  thinking  of  Aim,”  she  said,  gently,  “ when  you 
ask  if  you  can  be  of  service  to  me  ?” 

Miss  Jethro  made  no  direct  reply.  “ You  were 
fond  of  your  father?”  she  said,  faintly,  in  a whis- 
per. “You  told  your  school-fellow  that  your  heiui 
still  aches  when  you  speak  of  him.” 

“I  only  told  her  the  truth,”  Emily  answerod, 
simply. 

Miss  Jethro  shuddered — on  that  hot  night ! — 
shuddered  as  if  a chill  had  struck  her. 

Emily  held  out  her  hand : the  kind  feeling  th.at 
had  been  roused  in  her  glittered  prettily  in  her 
eyes.  “I  am  afraid  I have  not  done  you  jus- 
tice,” she  said.  “ Will  you  forgive  me  and  shake 
hands  ?” 

Miss  Jethro  rose  and  drew  back.  “Look  at 
the  light !”  she  exclaimed. 

The  candle  was  all  but  burned  out  Emily  still 
offered  her  hand,  and  still  Miss  Jethro  refused  to 
see  it 

“ There  is  just  light  enough  left,”  she  said,  “ to 
show  me  my  way  to  the  door.  Good-night — .tud 
good-by.” 

Emily  caught  at  her  dress,  and  stopped  her. 
“Why  won’t  you  shake  hands  with  me?”  she 
asked. 

The  wick  of  the  candle  fell  over  in  the  socket, 
and  left  them  in  the  dark.  Emily  resolutely  held 
the  teacher’s  dress.  With  or  without  light,  she 
was  still  bent  on  making  Miss  Jethro  explain 
herself. 

They  had  throughout  spoken  in  guarded  tones, 
fearing  to  disturb  the  sleeping  girls.  The  sudden 
darkness  had  its  inevitable  effect  Their  voices 
sank  to  whispers  now.  “My  father’s  friend,” 
Emfly  pleaded,  “ is  surely  my  friend  ?” 

“ Drop  the  subject.” 

“Why  ?” 

“ You  can  never  be  my  friend.” 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“ Let  me  go !” 

Emily’s  sense  of  self-respect  forbade  her  to 
persist  any  longer.  “ I beg  your  pardon  for  hav- 
ing kept  you  here  against  your  will,”  she  said, 
and  dropped  her  hold  on  the  dress. 


and  beyond,  and  similar  coloring  of  the  skies  has 
been  observed  thera  He  says  that  at  the  time 
of  the  eruptions  in  Java  such  sunsets  were  seen  at 
points  as  distant  as  Panama,  and  that  the  beauty 
of  many  of  the  Itolian  sunsets  is  due  to  volcanic 
ashes  and  dust  from  the  African  deserts.  His 
idea  is  that  the  ashes  hang  in  the  sky  like  a 
canopy,  and  that  the  up-thrown  sunlight  i.s  reflect- 
ed from  them  in  a great  red  glare.  It  is  funny, 
though,  to  think  of  United  States  firc-companica 
turning  out  on  account  of  a volcano  in  Alaska. 

It  is  printed  that  there  were  26,296  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  London  in  the  last  year,  and  that 
there  were  31,350  arrests  for  the  same  offense  in 
1831,  when  the  city  was  only  one-third  of  its  pre- 
sent size. 

A woman  in  Indianapolis  was  “shooing”  a 
brace  of  ducks.  Wishing  to  make  them  go  fast- 
er, she  threw  a stone  at  them,  whereupon  they 
stopped  short.  The  stone  had  broken  the  necks 
of  both. 

It  is  said  of  Jay-Eye-8ce,  the  famous  trotter, 
that  when  he  is  eating  oats  he  insists  on  taking 
a draught  of  water  after  each  mouthful.  Those 
teachers  who  advise  mankind  of  what  and  how 
it  is  healthful  to  eat  declare  that  much  drink  at 
meal-tiinc  is  not  good.  Perhaps  it  would  bo  prop- 
er for  a man  to  drink  more  if  he  were  to  cat  oats. 

Fifteen  humlred  cab  owners  in  Berlin  are  re- 
ported to  have  memorialized  the  City  Council 
against  the  laying  down  of  any  more  street  pave- 
ment of  wood  or  asphalt.  The  memorialists  say 
that  accidents  U)  pedestrians  from  vehicles,  and 
accident  from  the  collision  of  vehicles,  are  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  numerous  on 
tlie  noiseless  pavements  than  on  those  that  are 
stone. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  half  of  the  patents  ap- 
plied for  in  recent  years  have  been  for  car  coup- 
lers, and  still  that  the  bulk  of  car  coupling  to-day 
is  done  with  the  primitive  link  and  pin. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  members  of  the  Corean 
embassy  felt  highly  honored  when  informed  that 
they  would  be  carried  to  Europe  in  a vessel  of 
the  United  States  navy.  It  will  also  add  much 
to  the  prestige  of  our  navy  in  foreign  lands  to 
have  it  known  that  these  representatives  of  an 
insular  nation  trusted  themselves  in  one  of  our 
war  vessels  where  deep  water  abounded. 

An  editor  in  an  Illinois  town  said  in  his  paper 
that  a rich  citizen  was  going  to  give  each  poor 
family  in  the  place  a turkey  at  Thanksgiving. 
The  editor  meant  this  as  a joke,  wishing  to  sneer 
at  the  supposed  parsimony  of  the  rich  citizen, 
and,  to  show  that  he  so  meant  it,  he  added  that 
he  (the  editor)  woidd  give  ten  dollars  to  every 
family  tliat  got  a turkey  in  the  way  sjrecified. 

, (In  Tiianksgiving-day  delegates  from  thirty  fum- 
I ilies  waited  upon  him  and  asked  him  for  ten  dol- 
■ lars  each.  The  rich  citizen  had  sent  the  turkeys. 
The  editor  could  not  pay ; indeed,  one  of  the 
cliariiy  turkeys  had  been  sent  to  him, 

A respected  citizen  of  Aurora,  Indiana,  wished 
to  get  rid  of  his  dog.  He  thought  he  could  do  it 
by  taking  him  to  New  Orleans  and  leaving  him 
tliere.  The  journey  was  made  on  a flat-boat,  and 
the  dog  was  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  owner  returned  to  his  home. 
About  three  months  afterward  the  dog  crawled 
under  the  back  fence  of  his  yard  in  Aurora,  and 
sneaked  up  to  the  kitchen  door.  It  is  reported 
tliat  the  animal  looked  lank,  woe-begonc,  and 
hungry,  and  that  by  many  evidences  he  had  made 
the  whole  journey  from  New  Orleans  on  foot. 
Aurora  and  New  Orleans  are  something  more 
than  1600  miles  apart.  Lest  anybody  should 
douiit  this  story,  its  truth  is  vouched  for  by  the 
dog’s  owner,  wlio  tells  it. 


purpose.  The  Ger- 
man professor  wishes 
to  operate  by  freez- 
ing, which  was  Frank- 
lin’s jilan.  All  tliat 
the  professor  now  has 
to  do  to  demonstrate 
that  the  vital  proccss- 
c.s  in  a person  may  be 
sw  itched  off  and  on  at 
will  is  to  prove  it. 
He  needs  n subject, 
of  course,  and  is  said 
to  be  looking  for 


The  recent  re- 
markable series  of 
sunsets  that  New- 
Yorkers  have  seen 
were  not  confined  to 
tills  longitude.  They 
were  as  broad  as  the 
continent.  The  fire- 
engines  were  sent 
skurrying  in  many  of 
the  Western  States, 
but  of  course  no 
hose  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  those  con- 
flagrations. A scien- 
tific man  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ascribed  the 
phenomena  to  volcan- 
ic eruptions  in  Alas- 
ka. According  to 
him,  volcanic  ashes 
from  Mr.  Seward’s 
purchase  have  been 
carried  all  over  J apan 


“WHAT  YER  OUT  SO  LATE  FUH7  I’LL  JES  RUN  YER  IN!” 

A case  of  “ acute  alcoholic  mania,”  or  ‘‘  hereditary  insanity,”  in  a little  too 
previous  member  of  the  “ finest.” 


Miss  Jethro  instantly  yielded  on  her  side.  “I 
am  sorry  to  have  been  obstinate,”  she  answered. 
“ If  you  do  despise  me,  it  is,  after  all,  no  more 
than  I have  deserved.”  Her  hot  breath  beat  on 
Emily’s  face:  the  unhappy  woman  must  have 
bent  over  the  bed  as  she  made  her  confession. 
“ I am  not  a fit  person  for  you  to  associate  with.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it !” 

Miss  Jethro  siglied  bitterly.  “ Young  and 
warm-hearted — I was  once  like  you  !”  She  con- 
trolled that  outburst  of  despair.  Her  next  words 
were  spoken  in  steadier  tones.  “You  wi/I  have 
it — you  n/ia/l  have  it !”  she  said.  “Some  one  (in 
this  bouse  or  out  of  it,  I don’t  know  which)  has 
betrayed  me  to  the  mistress  of  the  school.  A 
w retch  in  my  situation  suspects  everylKKly,  and, 
worse  still,  does  it  without  reason  or  excuse.  I 
heard  you  girls  talking  when  you  ought  to  have 
been  a.sleep.  You  all  dislike  me.  IIow  did  I 
know  it  mightn’t  be  one  of  you?  Absurd,  to  a 
person  with  a well-balancetl  mind.  I went  lialf- 
way  up  the  stairs,  and  felt  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  went  back  to  my  room.  If  I could  only  have 
got  some  rest!  Ah,  well,  it  was  not  to  be  done. 
My  own  vile  suspicions  kept  me  awake;  I left  my 
bed  again.  You  know'  what  1 heard  on  the  other 
side  of  that  door,  and  why  I was  intere.sted  in 
hearing  it.  Your  father  never  told  me  he  had  a 
daughter.  ‘ Miss  Brown,’  at  this  school,  was  any 
‘ Miss  Brown’  to  me : I liad  no  idea  of  wild  you 
really  were  until  to-night.  I’m  wandering.  Wliat 
does  all  this  matter  to  you  ? Miss  Ladd  has  been 
merciful ; she  lets  me  go  without  exposing  me. 
You  can  guess  what  has  happened.  No  ? Not 
even  yet  ? Is  it  inmx'ence  or  kindness  that  makes 
you  so  slow  to  understand  ? .My  dear,  I have  ob- 
tained admission  to  this  respectable  house  by 
means  of  false  references,  aud  I have  been  dis- 
covered. uVoiti  you  know  why  you  must  not  be 
the  friend  of  such  a woman  as  I am  ! Oriec 
more,  gtjod-night — and  good-by.” 

Emily  shrank  from  that  misorahle  farewell. 
“ Bid  mo  good-night,”  she  said,  “ but  don’t  bid 
me  good-by.  Let  me  see  you  again.” 

" .Never !” 

The  sound  of  the  softly  closed  door  was  just 
audible  in  the  darkness.  She  liad  spoken ; she 
had  gone,  never  to  be  seen  by  Emily  again. 

Miserable,  interesting,  unfathomable  cre.iture 
— the  problem  that  night  of  Emily’s  waking 
iliimghts,  the  phantom  of  her  dreams.  “Bad, 
or  good  y”  she  a.sked  herself.  " False,  for  she 
listened  at  the  door ; true,  for  slie  told  me  the 
tale  of  lier  own  disgrace.  A friend  of  my  father  ; 
tiliii  she  never  knew  that  he  had  a daughter. 
Befiiieii,  accomplished,  lady-like  ; aud  she  stoops 
to  use  a false  reference.  Who  is  to  reconcile 
such  eoiitradictiotis  as  these?” 

Dawn  looked  in  til  the  window — dawn  of  the 
memorable  day  which  was,  for  Emily,  the  begin- 
nitig  of  a new  life.  The  years  were  before  her; 
atul  the  years  in  tiieir  course  reveal  batlling  mys- 
teries of  life  aud  death. 

(TO  KB  rosTisriu..] 


W.MFS  AND  S’l’HAYS. 


.•\mos(;  the  recent  exceptional  passages  in  the 
i\ewspa|)ors  tlic  one  lieclaring  of  a man  who  was 
r,i  light  in  Some  inacbinerv  that  “ he  was  torn 
fioin  limb  to  limb”  is  as  notalile  as  any,  perhaps, 
hut  it  is  no  more  striking  titan  another  alleging 
of  a prisoner  in  a jioliee  court  tliat  “ in  a piteous 
voice  he  slmwed  to  tlie  justice  his  torn  shirt,”  or 
still  aiiotlicr,  wliieli  avers  tliat  “there  was  an  awful 
spectacle  of  druiikeiine.ss  as  the  reporter  passed 


Tiie  story  that  a (terniaii  profes.sor  has  per- 
fected a scheme  wliereby  lie  can  atop  the  vital 
wear  and  tear  of  persons  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  tlieii  set  them  going  again,  contains  an  idea 
that  is  not  new  under  the  sun.  Edmond  Ahout’s 
^to^y  of  tile  de.stceated  “ Man  with  the  Broken 
Bar,”  aud  an  essay  by  Benjamin  Franklin  that 
i,'  one  luitidred  years 
old,  are  to  tlie  same 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLy. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

IN  DEBILITY  FROM  OVERWORK. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Coi.i.inb,  Tipton,  Ind.,  says:  “I  used  it 
In  nervous  debility  brought  on  by  overwork  in  warm 
weather,  with  good  results."— [Adr.J 


NOTICE. 

Oim  latest  importations  of  Holiday  Goods  are  now 
Unpacked  and  on  exhibition.  Fine  Chinaware  from 
Worcester,  Paris,  Dresden,  Limoges,  etc. ; Vases,  Bis- 
cuit Statuettes,  Dinner  Sets,  Plates  for  Oysters,  ^up, 
Pish.  Roasts,  and  Dessert ; After-Dinner  Coffees,  etc. ; 
Limoges  Enamels,  Algerine  Onyx,  Pictures,  Plaques, 
etc.  Largest  assortment  in  the  United  States,  at  low 
prices.  UxaMAN  Trost  & Co.,  hU,  52,  and  64  Murray 
Street— [Adp.J 


FOREIGN  EMBLEMS; 
BY  THE  AMERK 


About  sixty  million  copies  of  Tub  Sun  liave  gone  out  of  onr  e-stablishment 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

If  you  were  to  paste  end  to  end  all  the  columns  of  all  The  Suns  printed  and 
sold  last  year  you  would  get  a continuous  strip  of  interesting  infiirmation,  com- 
mon-sense wisdom,  sound  doctrine,  and  sane  wit  long  enough  to  reach  from  Print- 
ing-House Square  to  the  top  of  Mount  Copernicus  in  the  moon,  then  back  to 
Printing-House  Square,  and  then  three  quarters  of  the  way  back  to  the  moon  again. 

But  The  Sun  is  written  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; this  same  strip  of 
intelligence  would  girdle  the  globe  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  times. 

If  every  buyer  of  a copy  of  The  Sun  during  the  past  year  has  spent  only  one 
hour  over  it,  and  if  his  wife  or  his  grandfather  has  spent  another  hour,  this  news- 
paper in  1883  has  afforded  the  human  race  thirteen  thousand  years  of  steady  read- 
ing, night  and  day. 

It  is  only  by  little  calculations  like  these  that  you  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
circulation  of  the  most  popular  of  American  new.spapers,  or  of  its  influence  on  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  American  men  and  women. 

The  Sun  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a newspaper  which  tells  the  truth  without 
fear  of  consequences,  which  gets  at  the  facts  no  matter  how  much  the  process 
costs,  which  presents  the  news  of  all  the  world  without  waste  of  words  and  in 
the  mo.st  readable  shape,  which  is  working  with  all  its  heart  for  the  cause  of 
honest  government,  and  which  therefore  believes  that  the  Republican  party  must 
go,  and  must  go  in  this  coming  year  of  our  Lord,  1884. 

If  you  know  The  Su.v,  you  like  it  already,  and  you  will  read  it  with  ac- 
customed diligence  and  profit  during  what  is  sure  to  be  the  most  interesting  year 
in  its  history.  If  you  do  not  yet  know  The  Sun,  it  is  high  time  to  get  into  the 


PRE.'JIDENTS  in  pUcc  of  Kings 
GODDESS  LIBERTV  instead  of  Queens. 
JACK  TARS  instead  of  Idiots 
AMERICAN  CLOWN  for  the  Joker. 


WARRANTED  FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS. 

Not  a Botti.r  Rbi-dk.nkd. 

Croup. 

Dr.  Tobias,— I wr"  ■ • - ...... 

of  a friend  of  mine 

given  up  to  die  by  three  physicians. 

rur  Venetian  Liniment  was  used  it  u 
hope  you  will  publish  this, 
know  that  they  have  a reir 
plaint  I lost  a child  l>y  cn 
your  linlment.bnt  now  iievci 
medicine  always  in  the  hou 

pains,  sore  throat,  etc.,  and 

Jrkkmiau  Casrt, 

No.  17  North  Moore  8t,  St 


inform  yon  that  the  child 
;ured  of  croup,  after  being 
i. — I... — hour  after 

. . jsoutof  danger. 
.... , „ that  mothers  may 
N-dy  for  this  terrible  com- 
:>up  previous  to  bearing  of 
-foci  aiHrmed.ns  I have  your 


FROM 

ACES  TO  TEN  SPOTS. 

Order  through  any  Stationer  or  Newsdealer  & 
pie  pack  maJJed  for  fifty  cents.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  PnWbher, 

Sdm  Bnildliig,  166  Ni 


laaMu  Street,  N.  y. 


Riiru.«atihm. 

ad  tlie  rheumatism  in  my 
liout  my  cnitch,  and  after 
Liniment  a short  time  I 
andldly  believe  it  a most 
m,  aa  I have  tried  many 
ltd  after  naing  this  Vene- 


Da.  TontAB : /Var  Sir,— I have  iiBial  your 
Venetian  Liniment  in  my  practice  as  bones 
the  past  five  years,  and  con.-ider  It  tlie  best 
ever  tried  for  batliing  broken  )>ones,  woun 
backs,  sprains,  etc.  I liave  no  hwitation  it 
mending  it  to  the  public  as  tlic  best  article  for 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Yours  truly,  Jamks  ! 

Sold  by  the  druggists  at  26  and  60  cents. 
No.  42  Murray  SL-[AiU’.J 


Rupturk.— White’s  P 
nstruinent  for  tiie  curt 
prings,  so  linrtfiii,  is  av 
(Ower  is  obtainetl  at  tin 
iressure  on  buck.  Patu 
Jroadway,  N.  Y.— [Adc. 


PARTlCULAaLI  ADATTn)  lOE 


TO  M.IIL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  .several  editions  of  TitE  Sun  are  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  as  follows : 
D.MLV — 50  cents  a montli,  $6  a year;  with  Sunday  edition,  $7. 
sr.N'D.VV— Light  page.s.  T)ii.s  edition  furnishes  the  current  news  of  the  world, 
special  articles  of  exoepti.mal  iiitere.st  to  everybody,  and  literary  reviews  of  new 
books  of  the  highest  merit.  $1  a year. 

WEEKLY— $1  a year.  Eight  j.ages  of  the  best  matter  of  the  daily  issues- 
an  Agricultural  Department  of  unequalled  value,  .special  market  rep'urt.s,  and 
literary,  scientific,  and  domestic  intelligence  make  The  Weekly  Sun  tlie  news- 
paper for  the  farmer's  household.  To  clubs  of  ten  with  $10,  an  e.xtra  copy  free. 
Address  I.  ^\ . KN’(:L.\Nr>.  I'ublislier,  The  Su.v.  Y.  City. 


fledged  the  put 


most 
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For  Colds  and  Sore  Thi 
in  be  found  than  ‘‘  llrown' 


^RS.  C.  THO^lP^iON, 

3*  East  14tli  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  C.  SiiAVNK,  FurMaiiufactnrer,  103  Prince  St..  N.  Y 
Bends  Fur  Faahlon  Book  free.  Send  your  address.  -[  .1  dc 


grateful-comforting. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

Hii  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  V. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKZR'S 


BREAKFAST. 

‘ By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lawB 
Itch  govern  the  onerationa  of  digestion  and  tiutri- 
n,  and  by  a can-fnl  application  of  the  flue  properties 
wcll-selec  ed  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  onr 
■akfast  tallies  witli  a delicntelv  tiavorcri  beverage 
e UK  many  beavv  doctors’  bills.  It  ts 
IS  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
ay  be  gradually  built  np  until  strong 
t every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
dies  are  floating  around  its  ready  to 
■r  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
..  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
blood  Slid  a properly  nourished 
rame.  —(  n'll  .Vrrics  Gturttr. 

Made  simply  witli  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in 
ins  only  (34-ib.  and  Ib.)  by  Grocers,  laltellcl  thus: 

JAMES  EPPS  & CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemiits, 


EW  MAGIC  LANTERN  St  ■ sMfcluB  lMtncttT.cn 
rtnnai,  Asd  fM  HMstj,  Acnnc,  li  OmhiIw  ud  M 

i^u.  ltSIMnwIU  W coloml  llwillM  nctam  tW  lUi 
k of  Iiulnictlon,  (Mcknl  comptM*  l«  k«t  be  IMO. 

‘peck  AVsYDEi^iiAila^NAi^Dsmrr.H.r. 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  c - m ss  of 
Oil  baa  been  removed.  It  has  f Arse 
tirrus  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrownnit  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  os 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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PURDY’S  PERFECT  PEX. 

The  “EVER  READY” 

Is  an  excellent  gold  pen  with  a founUin  hoWer  thit 
eames  ink  enough  to  write  8 to  10  bonra  contlnooBgly 
The  Ink  begins  to  flow  the  moment  the  pen  Uiichw 
the  iiaper  and  continues,  with  even  regnlitrity,  mtil 
the  writing  is  done"— Rev.  Alfred  Taylor.  It  k 
warranted  not  to  clog  or  get  out  of  order,  aad  to  gir* 
satisfaction  on  80  days  tnal,  or  the  money  will  be  re- 
turned. Agents  wanted.  Send  (or  circoltm. 
JOHS  S.  PURDY,  804  Brotdwiy,  .New  Tort 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


London,  England. 


A Great  Conflagration 

That  sweeps  away  a wholo  city,  starts  from  a 
llamo  BO  small  that  a glass  of  water  would  ex- 
tinguish it.  In  like  manner,  tho  most  painful 
and  fatal  maladies  of  the  throat  and  lungs  ordi- 
narily develop  from  small  beginnings,  not  difll- 
cult  of  cure  If  pro.nptly  treated  with  tho  proper 
remedy.  But  Ihclr  progress  is  Insidious  and 
delay  may  be  fatal.  Colds  and  coughs  lead  to 
XAry^gltis,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Pneu- 
monia, and  Consumption.  Tho  only  medi- 
dno  certain  to  euro  every  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary aflecUoD  not  aUoluU-ly  incurable  is 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

During  40  years  It  has  steadily  grown  In  pop- 
ular eBtimatloD,  and  is  now  a household  reli- 
ance in  many  thousands  of  families.  Parents, 
whoso  lives  were  preserved  by  Ater’s  Chebrt 
PectoBai.  when  they  wore  young,  arts  now  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  their  children  with  It.  Leading 
physicians  extol  lU  virtues  and  prescribe  it  In 
their  practice.  Intelligent  druggists  everywhoro 
report  noteworthy  cures  effected  by  it,  within 
their  personal  kaowledgc. 

TUEPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  drui^gists. 


the  usual  pnrgatii 
produces  irritation 


W.  Sa  and  44  Ctltbrn,  not  sold  st  rftsU 
by  the  raanufuturtn,  but  by  the  Qua 
end  Hardwer*  trade,  aik j our  dealer  tor 
">,«»•  . M"<l«  by  UaRRINOTON  A 
RICHARDSON,  WoireUer.  Maw.,  tiro 
nra  of  the  celebrated  Aalomatie  HoaiMai 


MONEY  EASY  MADE 


MAKEa^ 

H I MEND 


T.  ASPINJVALL  <0  SOX. 

TILES  of  All  Descriptions ; 

MOSAICS,  mantels.  GRATES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES,  &c. 

Sole  Agents  for  and  only  direct  Importers  of 

Mimil’SoXCaiapliell  Tile  Co.’s  Tiles. 


tells  sbont  bm-s'  V/ 

Iventures-U  THE  BOYS’  BOOK  lof  tie 
on.  Sold  by  deslew  st  » eeoM  a copy 
by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  * ctiils 

ilhtk  abby  & Co.  PBWiaireij 

16  and  » Rose  8L,  New  lott 

The  Nojes  Reading 


7.'?  and  77  Wewt  ifSd  Street,'^! vi 


A GOOD  YEARLY  INCOME, 

^ Caxtonette  Pr«ss,  t8.00. 


Ask  your  Brokseller  for  d- 
the  maker  of  all  kinds  of 
Book  Holdera.  W aud  101 W 
Chicago,  can  snpplr  ynnwwWjS^gi 
worth  having  In  the  aNfOhMgM^ 


8«nd  stamp  lot  catalogue,  E«tab.'lS47* 

I.iiiidborg’w  PerAime,  Bdenla. 

Perfhme,  Marfcchal  Niel  Rose. 
^K®*"*!*  E^rfunie,  Alpine  Violet. 
Luiidbor^w  Perniiuo,  LUy  of  Um  Valley 


PI  AMT  pbintino  press  fi.  ontat  «l 

.Uinlll  Self-Inker,  $3.M.  Script  type  outfit 
ItlAO  extra.  Sample  cards  and  catalogue,  6q, 
W.  C.  EVANS,  60  N.  Ninth  8L.  PhUa..  Pa. 


PHONETIC  8n0RT-Hil» 


ONB-CKNT)  HANDSO.ME  NEW  SET  or  CARDS. 
STAMPS.  / A.  Q BASSETT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DHONOORAPHT,  OB 

a Catalogne  of  worka  by  Bess 
bet  and  lIlastrationsforbwnDen 
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resolution. 

M.  c. 


BlDi  FOR.  IRIJH  VOTES 
l%£CE9VED  HERE. 


HEWITT 


893  BROADWAY, 


Between  19th  and  20th  Streets, 
takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to  ladies  looking 
for  something  very  handsome  and  fine  in  Fancy 
and  Ostrich  Feather 


RESOLWTOOM 

Public  lands. 

FoTeion 


FANS, 


(RETAIL.) 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  Car- 
pets and  Upholstery,  Suits,  Cloaks,  Mil- 
linery and  Ribbons,  Furs,  Notions,  Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 
Also  the  “STAR”  brand  of  Underweecr, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities,  manufact- 
ured at  our  own  Mills  in  Nottingham, 
England,  and  celebrated  for  its  finish 
and  durability. 


HAND-BAGS,  CARD-CASES,  and 
POCKETBOOKS, 

in  Oriental  leather  and  designs,  that  we  are  now 
showing  a complete  assortment  for  the  Holidays, 
to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  of 
really  fine  goods. 


Lord  PECTOR 


ALL  DRY  GOODS  ORDERED  OF  US  (WHICH 
WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  MAR- 
KET  PRICES)  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  TO  ANY 
POST-OFFICE  OR  RAILROAD  DEPOT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  FREE  OF  ALL.  ItlAll. 
OR  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 

SAMPLES,  PRICES,  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION 
FURNISHED  FREE. 


Read  the  followino  to  k.vable  tou  to  pak- 

TICIPATK  IN  OUK  EXTRAORDINART 


We  will  send  you  a handsome  Chromo  free, 
with  a specimen  copy  of  Deraorest’s  Monthly, 
for  which  you  will  enclose  only  20  cents  (the 
price  of  the  Magazine).  You  have  only  to  see 
Demorest’s  Monthly  to  convince  you  that  it  U 
the  most  successkcl  Magazine  of  the  age,  and 
just  what  you  are  looking  for;  a magazine  that 
combines  the  best  features  of  all  others,  at  only 
$2  per  year.  Its  art  features  alone  being  worth 
several  times  tlie  price.  Address, 

W.  Jknninqs  Dkmorkst,  17  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DECORATINO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 

J.  K.  “Help  me  up  with  this,  Hewitt,  and  I’ll  give  you  a lift  in  '84. 


ill  si™  a unito™  C”"  ' f ' T;;j : is?  7011 SMOW JO  HOW  It. 

iediment.  ^ _ . - - receipt  of  price,  ^1. 50. 

THE  DIPPER  INKSTAND  CO.,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


We  are  exhibiting  a splendid  line  of  Holiday 
Novelties  in  Silk,  Velveteen,  and  Clotli  Dressing 
Gowns  and  Smoking  Jackets,  Paris  and  London 
styles  in  Neckwear,  rich  Silk  Mufflers,  Neck  and 
Pocket  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  and  Flannel  Paja- 
mas, Dress  Shirts,  Collars  and  Cuffs,  Cloth  Car- 
riage and  Lap  Robes,  Cliamois  Underwear,  Med- 
icated Scarlet  Flannel  Shirts  and  Drawers,  to- 
gether with  a fine  stock  of  Evening,  Street,  and 
Driving  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  &c.,  &c. 


c&  1 6\ 


book  with  cut&  ^ %U  the  different 

on’^Se'M^ef' Press.  Address 
. Uauchadav  * Co.  Msnufacturers. 
I Chestnut  Street,  PhlUdelphU,  Ps. 
'rite  at  once.  You  may  n't  see  this  again 


for  Infants  and  Children 


Castoria promotes  Digestion 

anJ  overcomes  Piuiuleucy,  Udusuim- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Feveriahnefis.  It  insures  health  and 
natural  sleep,  without  morphine. 


What  gives  our  Children  rosy  cneeki. 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

’Tin  Castorla. 

When  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  tlieir  worms, 

Bnt  Castoria. 

^Vhat  quickly  cures  Constipation, 

Sour  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  Castorla. 

Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  and  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorlal 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS.  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  All  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic 
In  all  cases  of  weak  (iigestion  and  debility.  “ Is 
a success  and  a boon  lor  which  niitUms  should 
feel  grateful."— Sec  “Medical  Press, "“Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,"  Ac. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  fac-simile  of 
Baron  Liebig's  Sisnature  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
Laliel.  This  caution  is ' necessary,  owing  to 
various  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  Indug 
in  the  market. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  To  be  had  of  all  Storekeepers,Groccre, 
and  Chemisu.  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
(wholesale  only),C.  DAVID  A CO.,9  Fenchnrch 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILPORD. 

SMITH  A VANDERBEEK.  ACKER,  MERRALL,  A 

CONDIT,  MoKESSON  A ROBBINS,  H.  K.  A F.  B. 

THURBBR  A CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIKFFKLIN  A CO. 


“ Castoria  Is  so  well  adapted  to  Children  that 
I recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription 
known  to  me.”  IL  A.  Archer.  M.  D., 

82  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3 Colored  PlaUe  of  Pl.UWKitS  end 
I VegeUblee,  end  more  then  1000  lUnetre- 
tloni  of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and 
VEGETABLES,  and  Dire<-tlons  fur 
Growing.  It  Is  haud.soine  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a Holidny  Present. 
Send  on  your  name  aiul  Posioffice  addres.-i, 
with  to  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  acopv, 
post-paid.  This  is  not  a quarter  of  Its  cost. 
It  is  printed  In  both  English  and  German. 
If  you  afterwards  onler  seeils  deduct  the 
10  cents.  TICK'S  SEEDS  ABE  THE  BEST 
V)  THE  'WOBLD.  The  Floral  Guide  will 


_CENTAUR_JjlPnMENT— an  absolute  cure  for  Rheiima^ 
tism.  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
tratiug  Pain-relieving  and  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


TICK'S  lllnstrated  Monthly  Hamizlni 

32  Pages,  a Olored  Piute  In  every  nunilH 
and  many  fine  Engravings.  Price  ft. '25 
year ; Five  Oples  for  |6.  Specimen  nun 
hers  sent  for  10  cents ; 3 trial  copies  25  eta. 

Address. 


iSWILSON’i 

UBHTNINB  SEWER 


JAMES  VICK, 

. nochester,  N.  Y. 


tnd  stitch, 
■st-closs  8 


duplex 


A useful  and  appropriate  holiday  present  A perfect 
Writing  Machine,  with  interchangeable  type.  Price, 
$40.  In  Walnut  case,  with  handle,  weighs  « lbs.  Send 
for  Circular,  8*3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^^RINTINC 

Price  from 

Gircn- 
lars  free. 

Book  of  type,  cuts, 
Ac.,  10  cents. 


STRESSES. 

66  kinds  of 
blank  cards 
for  10  cents. 

JOSEPH  WATSON, 

19  Murray  8t,  N.Y 


free.  Address  H.Hollrtt  A Co.,Portland,  Mi 


Fhotograpt 

all  thrir  coloi 
any  Object  t 


'inis. drawinsrs  .coins,  picture  cards  i 
le  works ofo  watch  In  motion.'- 
ipon  wall  or  canvas.  mng»i('“‘ 

— feet.  Pholocraplis  enlarg 

site  or  reduced  Suitable  for  sundov  school 
raphers.  lecturers,  artists  card  collectors 
Dollday  present  Nor  a To  v . but  a proctica 
stantlal  article  equal  <n  its  operation  to  i 
magic  lanterns  Mailed  ft  ee  for  $2  £0.  or 
album  of  over  900  fine  sconea.reduced  from  i 
cngravlnas  and  monnled  on  heavy  card  Im 
WealHO  have  larger  Polyppticons  wesr»ndt 
rirSS  Thousands  sold  Everybody  detfgMi 
I’MEMTALNOV.CO  290  w.  flalto  SL  KM 


F«r  VeMri 

HARPBIfS  MAGAZINE, 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


,94  nn 

. « DO 

4 00 

HARPER’S  YOCNO  PEOPLE... ma...;,..  1 #0 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SqUAKB  UMlUSV, 

Olio  Year  (B>  Nombers).... .....10  00 


y.  Send  foriHirtnll  and  frrodrnrliiifveclroalar 
olyopticoD,  price  9S.B0 ; by  mail,  99.80.  Now 
IBwOO;  W mall,  9n.fl0.  Address 
IBBCKKR,  Optician,  08  Fulton  Street,  N.  T. 


HiOPBR  k BR0THBB8,  FibbIiBk  I.  T. 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Digitized  by 


: »'eA^7U,E  p» 


glC  & WILSON  S. 
jfHORT  BAND'  COLLARS 
'bead  EDGE  ' cuffs 

give  satisfaction 


Orth  hi 


,rp  *?  EC  AUSE  ■ ® 

o/louZT 

‘ 'loC  ?kim?b1cause''''“'^^^ 
«"t”  well,  nor  St® 


about  paying  it  i,,. 

''  ^ cbarffr  - 
random  i 
never  be  made. 

THEM,  not  by  d 
traction  yielded  by 

WHXCI 

M ortliless  Goods 
Class  ones  at  fidl  price  1 

If  you  Avish  INSURANCE,  and  not  a gam- 
ble, apply  to  any  of  our  countless  agencies 
or  tlie  Home  Office  at  Hartford.  ' 

^ye  liave  insured  over  1,000,000  men,  or 
mo?'e  than  any  other  Company  inthe  worklw.iii 
paid  casli  benefits  to  over  100,000  of  them. 


mormons. 


Seal-skin  Sacques  and  Cloaks; 
Fnr-lined  Garments; 

Fur  Triim^gs,  Muffs,  and  Collars. 

A COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT,  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Orders  by  mail  or  information  desired  mil  receive 
»]>eciA  and  prompt  attenliou. 


FKlGHTFrL  .MORTALITY. 

LUNG  AND  BRONCHIAL  DISEASE. 


UET  IHIi  L.iriisr  AM>  BEST.  ONLV  $1.00. 


wiih  dnrablo  point  Interior  constmetb 
nrictv  (•oi<l-m«uiit«l  Eiiuraved  Care,  $ 

TflE  %Vl^’rllUOP  PEN  CO., 


0 ontlreW  new.  A better  pen  tliin  is 
1.50.  Ink  for  Six  months'  ose,  25r. 
171  Rrosdnsjr,  Itoom  IS,  »«  York. 


Paillard’s 

MUSIC  ^ 
BOXESS 


perfumery! 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

[■r  sps  the  only  one*  th«t  are  sold  by  flprt-eW 
ler«  the  world  over.  Send  j.  cent*  tor^ircaUr. 

J.  PAlEX^AkD  <*!  CO.,  <80  Brssd- 


SCARF  OB  TIB  BKTAl.VEB  t'OlUl.'OD. 

Hooktheplnonbackof*csrto»l^ 

it  wiU  preTenl  cither  from 


for  the  handkerchief 

mat  bk  pound  with  dulggists. 


Correct. 

It  has  special  desinna  In  Wootlwork  that  are  Artistic, 
Eleiiant,  and  Diirsblc.  It  has  a flner  set  of  sitachnu-nts 
than  any  other.  Boih  Woodwork  and  Attachment  sro 
secured  bv  patenm,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with 
the  “DOMESTIC." 


338  A 340  Canal  St. 


HORSE-POWER 


AIR  oONSTAirn-r  ikoutiko 


(■is  nearly  a»  effectlre  as  a Steamc 
^ ttt  about  one-third  llrst  cost  and  b< 
.tenth  the  annnal  expense. 

■ - - Circulars  with  teBtlinoulolf 


Focbtkkntu  St.,  Nkw  York. 


BBO.kPWAT 


For  DcscrlpHt 
iddress 

REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  C0< 

lUon,  N.  T. 


^89  A:  741  HIIOADWAV. 


with  our  $3  Printinr  Press.  Larger  sites 
for  circulars,  Ac.,  to  $75.  For  young 
* or  old,  business  or  plwisure.  Everything 
lensy,  printed  dirccilona  8«Jd  8 sfampa 
I for  Catalogue  of  Presses,  Type,  Cards, 
tite  faciuir.Kelsey  A Co.,  Menasa,  Conn. 


JOSEPH  CILLOT 

STEEL  PENS 


PEN¥ 


Solo  Bt  ALL  DEAL£R5TM«oo««wTTt«W  W 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-IB^ 


PENCILS,  liOLDEKS,  CASES,  Ac. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

A GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  iu  the 
pocket  Always  ready  for  nee.  A luxury  for  persons 
who  Cara  to  preserve  their  indlvidnallty  in  writing. 

„ 1*> ABIE,  TODD,  A BARD. 

Cor.  Nassau  and  Liberty  Sts.,  New  York. 

OUR  OOOD6  ABxSoij  iiT  Fl^T^LASS  DUAT.x-Bq 

«1  *1 


CO  Tet<<tei>pet.JHcro*eopt*,  Photo. 
CO  yru/iAIe  Ou>*’ffnT  Aonoteurt, 

S.iiJi'AifeffiiSi.l'.'l!:: 

fu^rriitra  i*rfce  CRCAloffac. 


mancpactcra:d  by  nifi 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

wm  J.  HOOPEB  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

t*"  Send  for  prke-lisl, 

Please  mention  this  [Aspei 


€0.\€wUC^!$  WATEn. 

Superior  to  all.  Cathartic,  alterative.  A specific 
for  diaordera  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  ecxema. 
njalari*,  and  all  imporlUes  of  the  blood.  Avoid 
crude,  hMh  wat»»*.  native  and  foreign.  Such  waters 
are  posfilve  IrtUanU  and  impair  Ae  dlgcsUve  o” 
gons  and  kldneya.  None  genuine  on  draught. 


««.fi0d0R. 

On  receipt  Of  $1.75.  and  9C.1  ll  |Hi 


lamlng  county  and  state. 


atPrm^®/ 


m^ulnh  will  play  fhc  ih-rf 
fe^|(\l  , T Whift.Vingf 


ITHE  ANT  AND  TUF  GRASSHOPrER.”— Drawn*  dy  Howard  PtiXk.— [Skk  Pare  842  ] 


Original  from 
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HAPvPEU\S  AVEEKLY. 

New  York.  Saturday.  Df.cemrer  29.  18S3. 


/.s  the  Time  to  Stihseeihe. 

A NEW  SERIAL  BY  CHARLES  READE. 

HARPER'S  BAZAR. 

A .lOrRXAL  OF 

FASHION,  rLEASURE,  AND  INSTKrOTION. 

“KO  FAMILY  SHOULD  BE  MTTIIOUT  IT," 

Harper’s  Bazar  is  the  lending  fiunily  p-nper  of  Aniericn.  It 
saves  its  renders  ))otli  time  uttd  money,  it  eurries  the  latest  fasli- 
ions  every  week  from  Maine  to  Cnlifornin,  and  the  dwellers  on  the 
remotest  prairies  are  as  well  informeil  hy  it  in  respect  to  taste  and 
style  in  dres-s  a.s  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  By  the  aid  of  it.s 
Pattern-siieet  Snpplement.s,  hetween  twenty  and  tliirty  of  which 
are  issued  gratuitously  every  year,  each  containing  a dozen  or  more 
patterns  of  Indies’  and  children’s  garments,  ladies  can  save  in.-iny 
times  the  cost  of  suhscriptiou  by  becoming  their  own  dressmakers, 
or  intelligently  superintending  those  whom  they  employ.  Its  col- 
umns are  filled  w ith  all  kinds  of  economical  suggestiotts  concern- 
ing hou.sehold  adornment  and  art  needle-work,  the  management 
of  servants,  cookery  for  the  well  and  the  sick,  the  best  methods  of 
regulating  family  expenses,  the  care  of  the  hou.se,  gardening,  etc. 
Practical  instructions  are  given  for  remodelling  garments,  for  re- 
furnishing hotises  tastefully  and  cheaply,  and  in  all  the  departments 
of  domestic  economy.  Jspecial  attention  is  al.so  paid  to  social 
etiquette  and  polite  usages — always  to]ucs  of  interest  to  ladies. 

A host  of  brilliant  attractions  will  be  found  in  tiic  new  volume. 
Among  these  will  be  a fsmial  Stoiy  of  powerful  dramatic  interest, 
by  the  distinguished  novelist  Ciiari.ks  Kkadk,  w hich,  as  the  authoi 
himself  remarks,  " is  the  first  .serial  story  of  any  length  1 have 
written  this  five  years,  and  may  be  my  last."  A fascinating  Sm  ial 
fstory  by  the  favorite  author  F.  W.  Uoiussos,  entitled  “The  Max 
She  Careh  For,"  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in  its  eohimns, 
and  will  be  followed  by  other  tales  from  popular  writiu's. 

In  literary  and  artistic  merit  Haupku's  Bazar  is  nmipproaehed 
by  any  journal  of  its  class.  Its  stories,  sketches,  poems,  and  other 
anicles  are  hy  the  best  writers  in  Europe  and  America.  Its  short 
stories  have  won  marked  distinction,  its  editorials  arc  vigorous 
and  sensible,  and  its  miscellany  is  both  useful  and  readable.  Us 
brilliant  art  pictures  would  till  a large  portfolio  every  year,  and 
are  models  of  siip«.‘rb  engraving,  while  its  humorous  illustrations 
are  second  to  none  other  in  Anierica.  Fresh,  racy,  bright,  ami 
sparkling,  it  is  always  entertaining  as  well  as  always  useful,  and 
has  established  its  reputation  as  the  chief  I'ombiiiatioii  Home 
Journal,  not  only  of  America,  but  al.'o  of  tlic  world. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

The  call  of  the  National  Rejiuhlican  Convention 
at  Chicago  on  the  3tl  of  June  marks  tlie  openincr 
of  the  Presidential  camjiaimti  of  1SK4.  Tlie  meeting- 
of  the  committee  was  immediately  followed  hv  spec- 
ulations about  candidates,  and  riimoi-s  of  every  kind 
reg-arding-  tlie  combinations  and  plans  of  conspicuous 
Republican  politicians.  In  all  that  is  said,  however, 
it  is  noticeable  that  tliere  is  great  wariness  of  formal- 
ly declaring  the  candidature  of  any  particular  per- 
son, as  if  there  were  a feeling  that  to  take  that  course 
would  greatly  injui’e  his  chances  of  success.  Mean- 
while there  are  very  few  poissons  mentioned  as  proha- 
ble  candidates.  The  list  comprisi's  only  the  names  of 
President  Arthur,  Mr.  Blaink.  Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan, Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Gresham. 
The  Herald  has  announced  in  a letter  fixim  Washing- 
ton— but  the  story  rests  only  upon  its  assertion— that 
Mr.  Blaine  and  General  Grant  and  Mr.  C'inklini; 
have  declared  themselves  friendly  to  the  nomination 
of  General  Logan,  and  also  that  the  Logan  platform 
is  a high  tariff,  with  distribution  of  the  prex-eeds  of  the 
whiskey  tax  among  the  States  to  promote  education. 

This  may  be  classed  among  the  humore  of  an  early 
political  season.  But  it  is  not  too  early  to  remark 
that  the  political  situation  is  sucli  that  the  re.sult  of 
the  contest  is  not  a.s  yet  to  be  forecast,  and  that  all 
which  can  be  plainly  seen  is  that  tlie  party  must  lie 
wise  if  it  would  succeetl.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Republican  prospect  of  carrying  the  election  is  most 
promising,  but  that  much  depends  uixm  the  selection 
of  a candidate  is  equally  unquestionahie.  We  shall 
probably  not  see  the  plan  of  1880  repeated— the  at- 
tempt to  pack  the  National  Convention  in  advance 
by  trickery  in  the  State  Conventions.  The  Conven- 
tion will  be  unusually  indeijendent  and  truly  repre- 
sentative, and  while  the  friends  of  ditferoiit  candi- 
dates will  try  to  aid  them  in  the  preliniinarv  move- 
ments, they  know  that  tlie  reaction  agsiinst  imichiiics 
and  bosses"^  which  followed  the  antics  of  1880  and  of 
the  spring  of  1881  is  not  yet  spent,  and  that  their  ef- 
forts must  not  be  of  that  kind  if  they  are  to  be  useful. 
The  situation  would  seem  to  show  certain  things  to 
be  imperative.  Among  tliese  is  the  necessity  of  a 
nomination  wlilcl?' shall  not  i-^ilw  _^fferences  that 


are  now  quiescent  if  not  healed.  Another  is  that 
when  there  is  a redundant  revenue  the  party  shall 
not  declare  for  high  taxation.  Another  is  that  it 
shall  maintain  the  unequivocal  position  which  it  has 
taken  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  upon  administra- 
tive or  civil  service  reform.  Another  is  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  and  before  it  shall  show 
distinctly  that  the  nomination  is  the  free  action  of 
the  party,  and  that  it.s  character  shows  the  party  fidel- 
ity to  its  own  professions.  These  conditions  seem  to 
us  to  lie  essential  to  a vigorous  campaign  and  a suc- 
cessful result,  and  they  suggest  the  im|)ortance  of  a 
careful  selection  of  the  candidate. 

In  the  abw'iicc  of  a paramount  special  purpose  to 
he  gained— a situation  to  which  this  generation  has 
become  accustomed,  such  as  the  e.xteiision  of  slavery, 
or  the  jirosecutioii  of  the  war.  or  reconstruction  and 
its  consequent  policy — a situation  which  makes  the 
individuality  of  the  candidate  of  less  importance — , 
the  candidate  will  next  year  l>e  regaixled  a.s  the  guar- 
antee of  the  good  faith  of  the  party.  For  instcnci', 
the  sincerity  of  a pa\-ty  declaration  of  reform,  whcthei* 
in  the  revenue  system  or  the  civil  service,  will  lx 
tested  hy  the  reform  .sympathies  and  record  of  the 
candidate.  It  is  a situation  which  demands  that,  who- 
ever may  l>e  selected,  he  sliall  be  hy  liis  cliaracter  and 
services  a distinct  souree  of  strength  to  the  iiarty  in  | 
the  campaign.  If  there  lx  siudi  a man,  and  he  lx 
also  a Rcjiublican  for  whom  every  member  of  tlie 
party  would  willingly  vote,  who  would  lx  equally 
acceptable  to  Half-Breeds  and  Stalwarts,  to  Kickers 
and  Scratchei-s  and  Independents  and  Reformers,  is 
he  not  manifestly  the  man  to  nominate?  It  is  gen- 
erally thouglit  in  a national  election  that  it  is  a wise 
plan  to  listen  politely  to  tlie  more  inde)xndent  metn- 
Ixi-s  of  the  party,  hut  to  select  a candidate  ‘‘  to  plea.se 
the  l)oy.s.”  counting  u))on  the  indejxndents  to  fall  in 
at  the  jKills.  But  it  is  well  to  remember,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  nomination,  that  “the  lK>ys’'  always  fall 
in.  while  tlie  indejxndents  sometimes  fall  out.  and  if 
enthusi-asm  be  essential,  the  only  way  to  arouse  en- 
tlmsiasm  is  by  proving  that  the  party  is  really  pro- 
gressive. If.  as  will  not  be  denied,  the  Rcjjuhlican 
|)ros|xct  is  very  mucli  fairer  tlian  it  was  a year  or  two 
ago.  the  rca.son  is  that  its  general  coui-se  for  some  time 
has  shown  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the  real  wishes 
and  convictions  of  the  counti-y.  Ixt  the  Convention 
jirove  this  hy  its  declarations  and  its  nominations, 
and  it  will  have  taken  a long  step  toward  victory. 


THE  CASE  OP  O’DONNELL. 

The  ])rom])t  trial  and  juniishment  of  O'Donnell 
for  tlie  murder  of  C.\REY,  the  Irish  informer,  con- 
trasts, not  to  our  credit,  witli  the  prolonged  and  gro- 
h'sijiie  jiroceedings  in  the  case  of  Guiteau.  The 
murder,  like,  the  atrocious  assjt.ssi nations  in  Phoenix 
Park.  Ix'longed  to  those  revolting  and  melancholy  in- 
cidents wliicli  make  the  tragical  story  of  Ireland  one 
of  the  most  jiaiii  ful  in  history.  Tlie  attempts  to  arouse 
symjiathy  for  the  murderers  of  Phoenix  Park,  like  Mr. 
Pryor's  remark  of  O'Donnell,  reiKxted  in  the  Times, 
that  “there  was  never  a grander  hero,"  are  the  worst 
possible  service  to  Ireland.  The  palliation  of  delib- 
erate murder,  uiuh'r  tlie  cireumstances  of  the  crime 
ill  Plid  iiix  Park,  or  of  the  .sliooting  of  Carey.  is  an 
otl'ensi*  against  sixuety  itself;  and  nothing  more  ef- 
fectually or  reasonably  chills  symjiathy  for  Irish  suf- 
fci'ing  tliaii  the  imjiressioii  jiroduced  by  jjrofcssional 
Irish  symjiathizers  that  every  form  of  atrocity  is  to  lx 
eondoii<*d  and  eoniiiieiKled  if  eommitted  hy  an  Irish- 
man ujioii  Eiiglislimen.  or  upon  Irishmen  in  defiance 
of  English  law.  Tlie  President,  in  comj^liance  with 
the  request  of  the  llou.se  of  Rejiresentatives.  instructed 
Mr.  Lowell  to  bring  the  subject  of  delay  in  the  exe- 
cution of  (J'Donnell  to  the  attention  of  the  Britisli 
Government.  Mr.  Lowell  did  so  immediately,  and 
the  British  Government  rejdied,  as  every  sensible  man 
knew  that  it  wouhl  rejily,  that  all  tlie  rejiresentations 
for  delay  or  mitigation  of  jmnishment  had  Ixen  care- 
fully examined  and  considered,  and  that  it  did  not  feel 
it.self  justified  in  interfering  with  the  courae  of  law. 

Mr.  Pryor's  interpretation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
judge  at  tlie  trial  as  indicative  of  a determination  at 
all  hazards  to  secure  a verdict  of  guilty  can  not  lx 
verified,  and  his  remark  that  if  Mr.  Lowell  had  aj)- 
plied  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a respite  would  have  been  at 
once  granted  is  merely-  bis  opinion.  Mr.  Lowell  un- 
derstands the  duty  of  humanity  and  of  an  American 
representative  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Pryor,  and  it  is 
very  fortunate  for  this  country  that  the  American 
Minister  in  England  has  worthier  motives  of  action 
than  tlie  desire  to  propitiate  the  most  ignorant  and 
un-Amercian  sympathy  in  his  own  country.  Tlie 
cause  of  Ireland  lias  not  been  aided  by  the  crime  of 
O'Donnell,  nor  by  the  crimes  in  tlie  Phoenix  Park, 
nor  by  the  impertinent  interference  of  our  Govern- 
ment, nor  by  the  sjjeecli  of  Mr.  Parnell  ujKin  re- 
ceiving the  siiljscription.  Mr.  Parnell’s  vulgar  abu.se 
of  otUcers  of  the  government  who  are  honestly  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  tlie  measures  of  a ministry 
friendly  to  Ireland,  and  his  tlireat  to  give  the  Iri.sii 
Parliamentary  vote  to  any  party  with  which  it  can 
make  the  best  terms— without  regard,  of  courae.  to  the 
principles  of  the  party— will  gain  respect  neither  for 
the  speaker  nor  for  his  cause. 
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But  there  are  signs  which  show  that  English  states- 
men w'ill  pursue  steadily  the  course  of  relief  upon 
which  they  have  entered,  despite  the  taunts  and 
threats  of  Irish  leaders.  No  Englishman  is  more 
friendly  to  Ireland  than  Mr.  Forster,  and  few  Eng. 
lishmen  have  Ixen  more  hated  tliere.  Nevertheless 
he  axlvixafes  extending  the  projiosed  francliise  bill  to 
Ireland,  wliich  would  increase  its  rejiresentation  in 
Parliament.  It  is  unfortunate  for  liis  countrv  that 
Mr.  Parnell's  methmls  of  agitation  do  not  produce 
a ditfereut  impression  from  that  of  most  of  the  Irish 
agitations,  except  that  of  Grattan.  However  sor- 
rowful the  situation,  and  liowever  imperative  the  ne- 
cessity of  relief,  the  agitation  is  always  ajiparenilv 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  agitators,  not  of  the 
country.  In  the  same  way  tlx  Irish  performances  in 
Congress  of  Messra.  Robinson.  Cox,  and  Hewitt  are 
humiliating  to  honorable  and  intelligent  Americans 
Whatever  their  real  inspiration,  they  uiiivei-sally  ini- 
jiress  the  country  as  chiefly  designed  for  etfect  upon 

the  Irish- American  vote.  “ If  O'Donnell.”  said  a 
wise  oh.servei\  “ liad  been  an  American  citizen  of 
French  or  Bohemian  birth,  and  had  committed  a cold- 
blooded  murder,  for  whicli  lie  luul  been  lawfully  tried 
and  sentenced  in  Austria  or  Italy,  Mr.  Hewitt  would 
not.  ill  my  judgment,  have  intrcxluced  a resolution  of 
inquiry."  That,  however,  as  we  have  said  of  Mr. 
Pryor,  is  but  an  opinion.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  a 
vast  body  of  intelligent  American  citizens,  and  it  only 
deejxiis  their  conviction  that  nothing  would  lx  more 
unwise  and  hazardous  than  to  intrust  the  government 
to  a party  whose  best  members  are  capable  of  such 
conduct.  An  administration  conducted  with  a view 
to  jiander  to  the  Irish  vote  would  readily  involve  this 
country  in  hostility  with  England;  and  that  a Demo- 
cratic administration  would  not  liesitate  at  such  ser- 
vility the  courae  of  Mr.  Hewitt  shows. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  FOUR  YEARS'  LAW. 

No  friend  of  refonn  in  the  civil  .service  expects  to 
see  a recurrence  of  the  Annus  Mirahilis  like  last 
year.  The  reform  hill  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
in  this  State  in  obedience  to  a great  popular  demand, 
and  tlie  jirinoiple  of  reform  having  been  thus  embod- 
ied in  law.  the  next  stcjis  will  be  more  fragmentary 
and  less  imposing.  But  the  work  wliich  was  begun 
a year  ago  is  progressing  admirably.  The  letters 
from  Washington  mention  the  great  relief  already 
found  by  memlxra  of  Congress  and  by  the  iucum- 
Ixnt.s  of  official  places.  Memlxra  are  not  besieged  by 
the  old  host  of  office-seekers,  and  the  clerks  in  tlie 
departments  do  not  fear  removal  to  make  room  for 
fresher  favorites  of  politicians.  The  Republicans  in 
tlie  Senate,  however,  have  displaced  one  or  two  cler- 
ical otfieera  ajijiarently  for  no  adequate  reason.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  Secretaryship,  which  was  vacant, 
and  which  has  Ixen  admirably  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Jk’CooK.  But  if  the  Chief  Clerk 
ami  the  Sergeant-at-arms  were  efficient  officers,  there 
would  seiMii  to  lx  no  sounder  reason  for  their  dismiss- 
al than  for  that  of  equally  efficient  non -political  clerks 
and  employes  in  the  departments.  Mr.  Sherman'S 
remark  that  the  Republicans  were  doing  only  what 
the  DemiMM-ats  had  done  was  merely  a declaration 
that  both  jiai-ties  thought  the  victors  entitled  to  the 
sjxiils.  The  party,  not  to  say  the  cause,  would  have 
gained  very  much  more  by  ailherence  to  the  spirit  of 
the  reform  than  it  jxissibly  can  by  the  possession  of 
the  two  or  tliree  place.s. 

Til  the  State  of  New  York  Governor  Cleveland 
has  most  cordially  co-ojxrated  with  the  Commission, 
wliich  has  made  the  first  classified  list  of  State  em- 
ployes, ami  jirepared  an  admirable  detailed  scheme 
for  currying  the  law  into  etfect  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary. Tlie  real  position  of  the  new  State  officers  will 
then  be  te.sted.  They  will  have  time  to  make  a clean 
sweep  Ixfore  the  law  goes  into  effect,  if  they  are  so 
disposed.  Their  courae  will  be  watched  with  inter 
est.  Mayor  IjOW,  of  Brooklyn,  has  promulgated  his 
scheme  and  apjxinted  his  examiners.  Mayor  Edsos. 
of  New  York,  ha.s  lieartily  approved  the  reform,  and 
has  jiroposed  a scheme  not  essentially  different  from 
that  in  Bnwklyn.  and  he  awaits  the  response  of  the 
other  city  officers.  His  authority  is  so  restricted  by 
the  charter  that  his  jwsitioii  is  very  difficult.  But 
Mr.  Edhon  secs,  as  ^Ir.  Grace  saw,  that,  under  the 
pixsent  charter  and  with  the  spoils  system,  the  ut- 
most extravagance  and  enormous  frauds  are  almost 
unavoidable.  'V\^hat  he  can  accomplish  under  the  le- 
strictioiis  of  the  charter  and  the  exceptions  of  the  laff 
remains  to  lx  seen.  But  there  is  no  rea^n 
his  earnest  intention  to  do  all  tliat  is  possible.  Th^ 
are  all  great  results,  and  we  hope  to  sre  Massachu- 
setts, at  least,  and  other  States,  following  the 
example  of  New  York,  and  adopting  the  reform 
system. 

The  sjxcific  work  to  which  the  various  associations 
composing  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
will  now  devote  tliemselves  is  the  repeal  of  the  ou 
years'  acts.  For  this  purpose  they  are  prepaniig  P^ 
titioiis  which  will  be  sent  to  Congress.  The 
stricting  to  four  years  the  terms  of  the  coumi^  ^ 
of  the  chief  public  officers  who  appoint  the  y w 
of  clerks  and  cinjiloyes  tend  to  rweaiA  tbewteg 
I ice  every  four  vtif.iy  , ai»o  retain  incoffl^^^®*  1^ 
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sons  for  that  time,  and  to  enable  the  appointing  power 
It)  fill  all  the  places  at  his  pleasure  without  incurring 
the  odium  of  removal.  It  is  agreed  that  the  object 
sought  by  the  law — that  is,  greater  responsibility  and 
care — has  not  been  attained,  while  the  law  has  been 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  spoils  system.  It  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  reformed  system,  which,  select- 
ing by  pmved  capacity,  and  retaining  unrestricted 
power  of  removal,  determines  the  term  by  the  effi- 
ciency and  integrity  of  the  service.  Under  such  a 
system  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  turn  eveiybody 
out  periodically,  however  clearly  their  service  may 
have  demonstrated  the  public  advantage  of  retaining 
them.  If  the  theory  of  such  a proceeding  is  the  de- 
sirability of  new  brooms,  it  is  evident  that  the  practice 
dispenses  with  good  brooms.  There  can  be  no  ambi- 
tion, no  self-respect,  no  interest  in  improvement, 
among  men  who  know  that  the  most  faithful  and 
successful  service  can  not  save  them  from  being 
dropped.  To  say  that  they  may  be  re-appointed  is 
idle,  for  they  may  not,  and,  in  fact,  usually  have  not 
been  re-appointed,  while  no  folly  is  more  exquisite 
than  to  prescribe  a fixed  term  for  a valuable  employ^ 
without  certain  re-appointment,  in  which  case  the 
fixed  term  is  absurd.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  repeal  of  the  four  years’  law  fares  in  a Dem- 
ocratic House.  


MERRY  CIIRISTMA.S. 

“ Ood  rcBt  yon,  mcnr  gentlemen  ! 

Let  nothing  you  tlfemny.” 

Christmas  is  a finer  festival  in  the  great  city  every  year, 
and  there  is  no  prettier  sight  than  the  Christmas  shops  and 
the  Christmas  shopping.  Fourteenth  Street,  from  Broad- 
way to  the  Sixth  Avenue,  has  been  filled  with  a solid  crowd 
from  morning  until  night  for  a month,  and  the  procession 
in  Macy's  windows  Jm-s  indefinitely  prolonged  tlie  Christ- 
mas delight  of  thousands  of  children. 

This  is  the  season  wlien  the  appeal  of  tlie  Children’s  Aid 
Society  is  most  timely  and  most  persuasive.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  of  onr  societies  of  relief,  and  tbe  names 
of  Mr.  Brack,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Booth,  tbe  president,  and 
Mr.  CoK,  the  treasurer,  are  the  gnaruntee  of  the  lionesty 
and  efficiency  of  its  service.  Its  Christmas  offers  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  looking  out  to  find 
suitable  gifts  for  tbe  bolidays. 

One  hundred  dollars  will  send  five  homeless  children  to  a 
home  in  the  West.  Sixty  dollars  will  put  shoes  upon  the 
bare  feet  of  sixty  children.  Tbe  same  .‘imonnt  will  give  a 
plain  Lot  meal  to  a bmidrod  children  for  a month.  Or  a 
hundred  dollars  will  give  a bountiful  Christmas  or  New- 
Year’s  dinner  to  several  hundred  boys  in  a lodging-house. 
These  are  tempting  offers,  and  the  holiday  air  is  sweet  with 
the  old  music,  Whoso  doeth  it  to  the  least  of  these  doeth 
it  to  me. 


THE  NIAG.VR.A  PARK. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  President  Ani>er.sox, 
of  Rochester  University,  who  is  one  of  the.  Niagara  Falls 
Park  Commissioners,  that  the  Commission  is  now  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  its  report  to  the  Legislature.  It  will 
state  the  cost  of  the  land  which  has  been  condemned,  and 
ask  for  tbe  nece-ssary  appropriation  to  complete  tlie  pur- 
chase and  establish  tbe  park. 

The  design  does  not  contemplate  elaborate  treatment. 
It  proposes  to  remove  the  unsightly  structures  which  de- 
form and  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  to  restore 
so  far  as  practicable  the  natural  landscape,  with  simple 
walks,  greensward,  and  trees.  The  present  system  of  exor- 
bitant fees  which  jn-actically  excludes  poor  jieople  from  the 
grounds  will  be  abolished,  and  the  residents  at  the  Falls, 
excepting  those  who  profit  by  these  fees, are  very  friendly  to 
the  proposed  rescue  of  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  cata- 
ract from  practical  destruction. 

There  ought,  of  coni-se,  to  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  passage  of 
the  appropriation  which  will  be  asked  of  the  Legislature. 
There  can  not  be  the  remotest  snspieioii  of  a. job  in  any  re- 
commendation which  the  Commission  may  make,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  will  have  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  a really  great  work,  which  will  protect  properly 
and  forever  the  suhlimest  natural  object  in  the  common- 
wealth, will  have  been  honorably  and  worthily  accom- 
plished.   


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  EMERSON. 

Mr.  Matthkw  Arnold’s  lecture  upon  Emerson  has 
aroused  a great  deal  of  feeling  in  Boston,  and  there  has 
been  much  adverse  criticism,  which  has  sometimes  taken 
the  form  of  personal  retort.  But  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  Mr.  Arnold’s  profound  admiration  and  reverence  for 
Emerson,  eveu  if  his  estimate  of  his  genius  denies  him  the 
precise  class! ticatioii  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  certainly  not  the  first  to  question  wliether 
Emerson  could  be  called  a great  philosophical  writer,  or,  in 
the  full  sense,  a great  poet,  and  when  be  is  nuahle  to  class 
him  among  great  men  of  letters  he  gives  the  reason  — 
which,  however,  seems  to  ns  quite  insufficient.  It  is  easy 
to  nuderstand  Mr.  Arnold’s  point  of  view,  hut  to  deny  to 
the  author  of  Xature  and  the  E»my»  a place  among  the 
masters  of  literarj'  art  is  like  denying  to  Milton  the  name 
of  poet. 

But  while  Mr.  Arnold  makes  critical  distinctions  and 
qualifications  according  to  his  standards,  he  certainly  has 
the  most  adequate  impression  of  the  essential  greatness  of 
E.mkrso.n’8  power.  To  say  that  “Emerson’.s  essays  are 
the  mo.st  important  works  done  in  prose”  during  this  cen- 
tury, and  that  Franklin  and  E.mekson  are  the  “ most  dis- 
tinctively and  honorably  American,” and  tbe  “most  original 
and  valmahle”  of  onr  authors,  is  not  to  depreciate  Emerson. 
But  how  a critic  can  deny  to  an  antlior  of  whom  he  says 
tliis  tlie  praise  of  a great  prose  writer  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, nnle.HS  he  means  that  the  American  standard  is 
very  low,  which  is  clearly  not  his  intention.  Would  Mr. 
Arnold  say  of  any  of  the  masters  whom  he  mentions — 


Cicero,  Plato,  Swift,  Voltaire — that  they  have  a more 
vigorous  command  of  language  or  a more  exquisite  percep- 
tion of  its  subtle  force  and  significance  than  £.mkr80N  f 
With  any  of  them  is  literary  expression  more  distinctly  an 
art  than  with  him,  and  in  their  works  is  there  deeper  ear- 
nestness or  more  spiritnal  insight  than  in  hisT  Other 
qualities  which  are  not  in  Emerson  they  donbtlesR  have, 
hilt  is  not  an  author  n'^ho  has  these  a great  man  of  letters  T 
All  this,  however,  seems  to  us  to  he  skirmishing  upon  the 
surface.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  lecture,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
derived  from  a report,  is  plainly  that  of  the  sincerest  im- 
pression of  the  essential  greatness  of  Emerson.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  re-sent  the  tone  of  the  critic  in  dealing 
with  his  subject,  and  who  arc  quick  to  credit  any  injurious 
story  of  an  English  visitor,  may  profitably  ponder  a little 
story  which  Mr.  Hiooixsov  tells  in  the  Journal,  in 

an  article  regretting  Mr.  Arnold’s  criticism.  It  was  stated 
in  the  newspapera  tliat  when  Mr.  E.mer80N’s  daughter  told 
Mr.  Arnold  that  her  father  was  sorry  not  to  see  him  when 
in  England,  be  answered,  “Yes,  I was  told  that  he  wished 
to  sec  me.”  Insolent — Yes,  but  the  fact  was,  as  a lady 
who  heard  the  remark  told  Mr.  Higginson,  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nold said,  “Yes,  I was  told  that  he  did  me  the  honor  to 
wish  to  see  me.”  Nothing  is  easier  than  a perversion 
which  entirely  changes  the  significance  of  an  answer. 


TURNING  ON  THE  LIGHT. 

The  Tribune  is  doing  a good  service  in  exposing  the  dark 
ways  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  its  details  of  statement  and  its  figures  make  a 
case  so  inqierative  that  mere  denial  will  not  avail.  The 
personal  reputation  of  the  head  of  the  department,  a strong 
partisan,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  “ Comity”  or  “ Retonn” 
Democracy,  has  been  hitherto  iiuassailed.  But  the  charges 
niarslialled  by  the  Tribune  day  after  day  require  a prompt, 
detailed,  anil  clear  explanation,  which  the  Legislature  will 
probably  demand  by  ordering  an  investigation. 

The  Tribune  gives  a glimpse  into  a corner  of  one  of  the 
city  departments  which  naturally  startles  the  easy-going 
citizen  wlio  supposed,  when  Tweed  was  exposed  and  pun- 
ished, in  obedience  to  an  “uprising of  the  people,”  that  mu- 
nicipal go'  ernment  wa.s  purified.  He  naturally  wonders 
whether  the  taint  now  disclosed  runs  tlirongh  the  whole 
municipal  system. 

The  press  can  he  a most  efficient  agent  of  reform  if  it 
does  no  more  than  tell  the  simple  truth  of  the  chaotic  sys- 
tem of  the  government  of  this  city.  The  system  was  con- 
trived  by  a gang  of  rohhere  to  enable  them  to  steal  more 
conveniently  from  tlio  city  Treasury,  and  a thorough  sur- 
vey and  statement  of  it  as  it  is  should  show  the  Legisla- 
ture the  necessity  of  radical  reform  of  the  whole  system. 
This  survey  Harper’s  Weekly  will  immediately  present 
in  a milliner  which  must  command  general  attention,  and 
which  will  he  of  especial  service  to  the  Legislature,  aiuf  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  every  good  citizen.  Those  who  have 
a hojieless  feeling  that  the  municipal  snarl  can  not  lie  un- 
ravelled, and  that  nothing  can  be  done,  will  learn  that  care- 
ful and  patient  investigation,  analysis,  and  comparison  are 
equal  to  the  task  of  showing  just  what  a grotesque  and 
intolerable  system  the  mnnicipnl  government  is. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 

It  will  not  escape  public  attention  that  two  or  three  days 
after  the  passage  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s  resolution  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  the  case  of  the  Irish  murder- 
er O’Donxki.l,  and  asking  him  to  inquire  whether  he  were 
a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  if  so  whether  the  reqnire- 
nieiits  of  the  local  law  had  been  complied  with  in  his  trial, 
Mr.  Horr,  of  Michigan,  introduced  a resolntion,  precisely 
similar  in  terms  to  that  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  in  regard  to  the 
massacre  of  colored  citizens  at  Danville,  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  at  once  objected,  saying  that 
the  President  knew  as  much  of  tlie  matter  as  the  House. 
Blit  does  Mr.  Morrison  suppose  that  the  President  did  not 
know  quite  as  much  about  the  case  of  O’Donnell  as  the 
House  f Or  does  he  snpiKwe  that  anybody  supposes  that  if 
there  liad  been  an  Irish  massacre  in  Danville,  Mr.  MORRisoN 
would  have  objected  to  the  cousideration  of  the  resolntion  f 


PERSONA  L. 

Akter  playing  Hamlet  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Henry  Irviso  said 
to  a reporter;  “Actors  regard  8iicee.«s  in  Hamlet  as  the  blue  rib- 
bon of  the  stage.  You  may  therefore  imagine  that  I am  more 
than  delighted  that  the  fii-st  time  I played  Hamlet  in  America  it 
was  received  with  such  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  Neither  Miss 
Tkbry  nor  1 ever  acted  to  a more  fervid  house." 

— Monsignor  Tapel,  it  seems,  does  not  use  direct  means  on  all 
occasions.  “ Ouidn,”  who  refers  to  him  as  “ this  most  agreeable 
person,”  testifies  that  tlioiigh  she  saw  liim  at  one  of  her  garden 
parties,  and  lunched  with  him  once  or  twice  afterward,  “ he  never 
mentioned  theology,  and  I never  heard  him  preach." 

— The  conduct  of  the  soldier  under  fire,  observes  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes,  is  the  grand  test  of  true  soldierhooil.  The  crowning  re- 
sult of  as.siduoiis  moral  and  professional  training  is  that  when  the 
bullets  are  humming  and  the  shells  are  crashing  the  soldier  shall 
be  a composed,  alert,  disciplined  unit  of  a mighty  wliole,  whose 
purpose  is  victory.  Tlie  marauding  “Yank"  philosophically  re- 
marked to  General  Sherman,  “ You  can’t  expect  all  the  cardinal 
virtues,  uncle,  for  thirteen  dollars  a month.”  No,  hut  you  can  got 
a gooil  many  of  the  simpler  martial  virtues  for  less  money. 

— A veteran  New  York  financier  was  much  amused  tlie  other 
day  to  find,  in  some  household  rubbish,  aii  old  school-book  calleil 
Epitmue  Saerte,  and  to  see  on  a fly-leaf,  in  his  early  handwriting, 
the  lines, 

" Steal  not  this  book,  ray  honest  friend. 

For  fear  the  gallows  will  be  your  end : 

Up  the  lailder,  down  the  roi»e. 

That's  the  way  the  thieves  will  choke” 

— The  dolorous  BtNNS,  Mabwikid's  succe.ssor  as  hangman,  has 
been  accused  of  drunkenness  at  a recent  execution.  He  answers 
the  charge  as  hdlowg : “ It  is  nut  true  that  I was  the  worse  for 
drink.  I got  straight  up  out  of  Ijcd,  had  no  breakfast,  and  went 
to  the  jail.  No  man  can  say  he  ever  saw  Bikns  that  morning,  or 
the  day  before,  take  ii  drop  of  drink."  The  question  still  remains 
whether  Binns  to-ik  any  on  the  sly. 

— The  writer  of  iv  magazine  article  on  social  life  at  Washington 
declares  that  a politician  is  not  aided  by  social  influences  at  tbe 
capital.  The  strength  which  a member  of  Congress  has  wHh  an 
administration  depends  on  Us  standing  at  home.  All  the  allure- 
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ments  of  beauty,  all  the  charm  of  the  most  delightful  hospitality, 
can  not  alone  advance  a politician  to  the  caiiinet.  Back  of  all  tlie 
attractions  that  may  surround  a public  iimn  must  stand  heavy 
masses  of  voters,  who  can  repay  the  administration  for  the  favors 
bestowed  upon  their  “ favorite  son." 

— Portraits  of  three  American  statesmen  appear  in  thi.s  number 
of  this  journal.  General  Anson  G.  JfeCooK,  a member  of  the  fani- 
ily  of  “ fighting  Mt  t’ooKS,”  i.s  a brave  soldier  atid  a wise  legislator. 
Senator  Sabin,  the  new  Cliairmati  of  tbe  Republican  Nutiomil  t’oiu- 
mittee.  has  served  several  terms  in  the  Legislature  of  lii.s  State,  and 
is  .a  .shrewd  and  successful  biisines.s  man,  with  no  pretension.s  to 
forensic  oratory.  The  late  Representative  D.  G.  Haskki.i.,  of  Kan- 
sas, was  a quaiiermaster  in  the  late  war,  a popular  speaker,  and  an 
enlightened  student  of  the  grave  public  questions  of  his  day. 

— Private  theatricals,  according  to  an  English  essayi.st,  h.-ive 
nearly  lost  their  character  of  privacy.  Even  amateur  companies 
consisting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  p«*rfonn  in  public ; society  bus 
lieconie  stage-stnick,  and  ladire  and  gentlemen  are  taking  to  the 
stage.  “ We  hope  the  rising  taste  for  atmiteiir  acting  will  be  kiqit 
within  reasonable  bounds,  and  that  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
the  stage  is  inundated  with  tyros  who,  if  ladies,  could  have  done 
better  anywhere  else,  and  if  men,  should  rather  have  taken  to  the 
forest  or  the  prairie.” 

— .\.NTiioNY  Trollope  r.s  Jvi.ian  Hawthorne  saw  him  in  1879; 
A bi-oad-slionldered,  sturdy  man  of  middle  height,  with  ii  ruddy 
counteiiaiiee,  and  siiow-wliite  tempostiious  beard  and  hair.  H<* 
wore  large  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  but  his  eyes  were  black  niid 
brilliiint,  and  looked  at  his  interlocutor  with  a certain  genial  fury 
of  inspection.  His  voice  wa.s  full-toned  and  powerful,  though 
pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  his  words  burst  forth  from  beneath  his 
white  inustaclio  with  such  an  impetus  of  hearty  breath  that  it 
seemed  as  if  all  opposing  arguments  must  be  blown  quite  away. 
He  wa.s  an  exceedingly  fine-looking  old  gentleman,  and  at  the  first 
glunec  you  would  have  Uken  him  to  be  some  civilized  and  mfui- 
ernized  .Squire  Western,  nourished  with  beef  and  ale,  and  roiiglily 
hewn  out  of  the  most  robust  and  least  refined  variety  of  human 
clay. 

-^Tlie  London  StanJard on  a recent  biography  of  Gkoroe  Wa.sii- 
iSoton;  “The  character  of  Washixotox  was  a very  noble  one, 
and  bis  life  may  well  lie  taken  a.s  an  example  by  boys." 

— ^That  able  and  conspicuous  meinlier  of  the  Gladstone  cabinet, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  cause<I  much  laughter  and  many  cheers  by  clos- 
ing a public  address  on  the  present  is.sue  •*  between  the  peers  and 
the  people,  between  the  privileges  of  the  few  and  the  rights  of  tlie 
many,”  as  follows : “ 1 am  inelined  to  hope,  in  the  words  of  tliiir 
beautiful  Clinreh  litany  which  is  read  every  Sunday,  that  all  Die 
nobility  ‘ may  be  emlneil  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding.'  " 

— .iimost  all  the  Mormon  converts  made  in  Europe  are  Anglo- 
Scandiiiavians  and  Germans.  The  Latin  races  are  uncompromi.s- 
iiigly  opposed  to  Mornionisni,  and  not  one  French  woman  is  to  be 
found  among  tbe  wives  of  Utah. 

—That  fine  old  captain  of  a packet  ship,  the  late  Edward  Fi  nk, 
whose  funeral  took  place  a few  days  ago,  was  one  of  the  few  officers 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  of'forty  years  ago  who  had  no 
bad  habits.  He  did  not  even  swear  ; and  it  was  his  daily  practice 
when  at  lioine  to  read  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the 
presence  of  his  family.  With  the  exception  of  Captain  W.  W. 
Pell,  of  Brooklyn,  he  was  the  sole  surviving  commander  of  the 
line  of  packets  that  used  to  ply  between  this  city  and  Havre. 

— Next  year  will  lie  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  old  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  of  New  York  city,  and  it  is  proposed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  famous  organiza- 
tion to  t'clebratc  the  event  with  becoming  honors.  Every  siirviv- 
iiig  engine,  hose-carriage,  or  truck  that  once  ran  to  the  music  of 
the  boys  will  l)e  brought  into  service  again,  and  Broadway  will  see 
an  old-fa-shioned  firemen’.s  parade. 

— The  death  last  week  of  an  aged  woman  who  for  forty-six  years 
had  been  a faithful  servant  in  a New  York  family  will  remind  some 
of  our  readers  that  in  earlier  days  their  household  service  was 
more  nearly  satisfactory  than  at  the  present  epoch  of  Celtic  dom- 
ination. 

— Tlie  IToti.  Hamilton  Fish  is  the  owner  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Palmer’.s 
full-length  marble  statue  of  a female  savage,  entitled  “ The  Dawn 
of  Christianity,”  the  woman  bending  reverently  over  a cross  which 
she  holds  in  her  hand.  Her  nude  liack  is  modelled  so  classically 
that  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  on  seeing  it,  told  Mr.  Fish  that 
it  was  “the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  existence.”  Mr.  Fish's 
drawing-room  has  recently  been  handsomely  decorated  by  Lons  C. 
Tiffany  & Co. 

— 8ir  Wilfrid  Lawbon  thinks  that  when  electioneering  is  car- 
ried on  in  a way  that  appeals  to  men’s  reason,  and  not  to  tlieir 
pa.ssioiis  and  pockets,  it  is  one  of  the  best  pursuits  in  which  men 
can  engage. 

— Ill  discussing  the  relations  of  morality  to  religion.  Professor 
A.  A.  Hodok,  of  Princeton,  observes;  “ Wc  do  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence in  thi.s  day  of  exceptionally  lovely  characters  who  arc  skep- 
tical— often  moat  sadly  so— to  all  religious  trufli,  natural  and  re- 
vealed. We  deny,  however,  that  these  prove  that  morality  is  inde- 
pendent of  religion.  Morality  in  them,  as  in  all  others,  has  its  root 
in  theology,  and  their  cases  are  easily  explainable  on  the  scientific 
principles  of  heredity,  education,  and  environtiient.” 

— Dr.  B.  W.  Richardsos  ha.s  l)cen  investigating  the  subject  of 
felicity.  He  fimis  that  felicity  is  not  seated  in  the  brain ; in  other 
word.s,  that  it  is  not  n quality  which  a man  can  think  himself  into, 
or  reason  himself  into.  Rather,  like  the  beating  of  the  heart,  it 
is  a vital  process  going  on  independently  of  his  volition.  He  can 
kill  it,  but  he  can  not  will  himself  into  it.  Moreover,  of  the  two 
natures  with  which  man  is  endowed — the  pure  animal  and  the 
pure  intellectual  natures — felicity  belongs  to  his  animal  nature. 
“ Felicity  and  misery  are  the  signs  of  his  still  existing  animal 
nature.” 

— The  receipts  at  the  TlieAtre  Fran9ais,  Paris,  for  the  year 
1882-3  were  |(80D,000, which  shows  a slight  falling  off;  at  the 
Grand  Opera-house  they  were  $613,250,  or  $20,000  less  than  last 
year.  The  value  of  the  scenery  and  appointments  of  the  twenty- 
eight  operas  put  on  the  stage  was  $950,000,  The  dramatic  com- 
pany of  the  Theatre  Framjais  consists  of  fifty-seven  artists,  of 
whom  twenty.five  are  eorirtairtt  and  thirty-two  peneiottmiircs.  The 
play  most  frequently  repeated  was  Roi  *'Aum*e,  which  was  seen 
forty-eight  times,  the  government  will  give  $160, OOt)  tolhc  Grainl 
Opera  the  ensuing  year,  and  $48,0<X>  to  the  Theatre  Fninc/ai.-. 

— The  difficulty  that  women  encounter  in  obtaining  rcnnmerti- 
tive  employment  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  l.nst 
week  an  (xiucated  aiid  refined  woman,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
good  presence  and  a letter  of  recommendation  from  a Mon.«igiior 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  succeeded,  after  much  diligence,  in  getting 
the  offer  of  a position  as  clerk  behind  a toy  coanter  in  a large 
fancy-goods  store  in  this  city,  at  a stipend  of  four  dollars  a week, 
the  position  to  be  retained  only  during  the  holidays.  We  are  a-s- 
Biii-ed  tliai  tills  case  is  a typical  one.  Perhaps  one  reason  wliy  the 
outlook  in  this  direction  is  so  discouraging  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing incident : A young  woman  of  seventeen,  attractive  but  needy, 
obtained  a situation  as  folder  in  a printing-office  through  the  ex- 
ertion of  a benevolent  acquaintance.  On  the  first  day  she  ap- 
peared at  9.80  o’clock,  and  earned  a dollar.  On  the  second  day 
she  appeared  at  11.30  o’clock,  and  earned  fifty  cents.  On  the 
third  day  she  did  not  appear  at  all.  The  kind-hearted  persoa  to 
whom  she  was  indebted  for  this  opportunity  of  making  an  honest 
living  declares  herself  disinclined  to  do  anything  more  for  the 
resolute  snd  careless  dunsd. 
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CIIAITER  XXXIV.— 

THE  CATASTROPHE  COMM. 

Harry  and  I were  thus  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  field,  and  it 
became  ncces.sary  that  one  or  other  of  us  should  speak.  Uc  it 
was  who  broke  the  siience  presently,  in  a steady  though  somewhat 
hoarse  voice : 

“ I suppose  you  believe  that  cock  and  bull  story  ?” 


I glanced  across  the  table  at  him,  but  his  lowered  et’es  refused 
to  meet  mine.  His  face,  coiorless  as  usual,  betrayed  no  emotiofi ; 
only  the  hand  with  which  he  was  stroking  his  mustache  trembled 
sliglitly. 

“ Yes,”  I answered,  “ I believe  it.” 

“ Nevertheless,”  remarked  Harry,  “ the  evidence  of  a tipsy 
wotnan  ought  not  to  be  considered  conclusive,  and  the  story  in 
itself  seems  rather  far-fetched.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
wished  to  stand  in  your  slices,  you  are  asked  to  believe  that,  in- 
stead of  profiting  by  your  own  readiness  to  help  me,  I fell  back 
upon  a very  dubious  sort  of  plot,  which  might  have  been  discov- 
ered at  any  moment,  and  w.as  sure  to  be  discovered  in  the  long- 
run.  The  thing  does  not  sound  probable." 

“ I don’t  know  tliat  it  mailers  much  whether  it  is  probable  or 
improbable,”  I said.  “ The  cpiestion  is  whether  it  occurred.” 

“ Apparently  there  is  no  question  about  that  in  your  mind. 


Well,  you  are  quite  right.  I have  lost  the  game,  and  I don’t  mind 
your  seeing  my  hand.  I did  fully  intend  to  do  all  that  Baulina 
said.  I thmiglit  that  Lady  Constance,  who  is  fearfully  hard  up, 
and  w ho,  I believe,  ha.s  a real  wcaknes.s  for  you,  might  be  imluced 
to  marry  you  under  the  rose,  if  I could  ])ersuado  her  that  my  fa- 
ther would  certainly  provide  you  with  a sufficient  income  as  soon 
ns  the  marriage  was  an  accomplisheil  fact.  I thought,  too,  tliat 
he  would  do  a great  deal  to  prevent  tliat  marriage,  and  that  a will 
naming  me  as  his  heir  would  strike  him  in  tlie  light  of  a telling 
move.  His  obstinacy  would  probably  prevent  him  from  destroying 
it  wlicn  once  it  was  made.  It  was  chance-work,  of  course;  but  it 
seemed  just  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt,  especially  as  1 knew 
that  you  had  strengthened  your  position  by  your  ridiculous  efforts 
to  gain  a paixion  for  me.  As  it  happened,  you  know,  I was  not 
called  upon  to  go  on  with  the  thing ; but  I still  think  that  it 
might  have  succeeded.” 
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Tlio  cool  impudence  of  the  man  fairly  astound*, 
cd  me,  and  deprived  me,  for  the  moment,  of  the 
use  of  my  tongue. 

“ Do  you  mean  me  to  understand,”  I exclaim- 
ed, indignantly,  at  last,  “ that  all  your  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  1 don’t  know 
what  else,  were  so  many  lies?  Your  preferring 
trickery  to  plain  dealing  I don’t  so  much  wonder 
at,  since  it  seem.s  that  you  have  an  invincible  love 
for  that  sort  of  thing ; hut  I can’t  for  the  life  of 
me  see  why  you  shotdd  liave  made  all  that  pre- 
tense of  fviend.ship.” 

“ Well,  if  I hadn’t,  1 should  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  getting  you  atid  Lady  Constance 
married,  you  know,”  answered  Harry,  with  per- 
fect cotnposnre. 

I was  half  inclined  to  walk  round  the  table 
and  give  him  the  thrashing  he  deserved ; but  I 
perceived  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  such 
a course  was  scarcely  practicable ; so  I content- 
ed myself  with  saying;  “You  are  far  and  away 
the  greatest  scoundrel  I ever  saw  or  heard  of.” 

Harry  laughed  a little,  “^vtite  so,”  lie  said. 
“And  afterward?  I told  yon,  when  we  first 
met,  that  I was  a scoundrel.  By-the-way,  what 
I’aulinu  said  aftout  my  going  to  Cennanv  on  pur- 
pose to  look  you  up  was  nonsense.  It  is  true 
that  I knew  you  were  atFranzenshdlie,  and,  having 
to  go  there  upon  business  of  my  own,  I thouglit 
it  might  he  as  well  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
with  a view  to  getting  a rather  larger  allowance 
out  of  my  father,  if  it  could  be  managed.  1 had 
no  idea  of  supplanting  yon  at  that  time.  Come, 
Charley,”  he  added,  in  a .slightly  altered  tone,  “I 
am  not  altogctlicr  ns  black,  nor  as  good  an  actor, 
as  I have  made  myself  out.  I did  feel  grateful 
to  you  for  taking  me  up ; I was  even  grateful  Hi 
you  for  asking  my  fatlicr  to  thi'ow  you  over  and 
put  me  in  your  place — though,  between  our- 
selves, that  was  ratlier  a cheap  piece  of  gener- 
o.sitv ; for  you  can’t  have  lioen  quite  so  simple  as 
to  suppose  that  he  would  take  you  at  your  word. 
Still,  I give  you  credit  fur  a certain  degree  of  .sin- 
<‘eiity.  And  from  the  first  I alway.s  had,  and 
I have  still,  a real  liking  for  you.” 

“ And  yet,”  I remarked,  “ you  would  have  mar- 
ried me  to  Lady  Constance  to  .serve  your  own 
ends,  althoiigh  you  knew  yon  would  be  condeiiiii- 
iiig  us  to  what  you,  at  .‘ill  events,  would  eonsi<ler 
a life  of  poverty  and  misery.” 

Hiivrv  shrugged  hi.s  shoiihler.s.  “ I assure  you 
I de|)lored  ilie  necessity,”  answered  he. 

“ I wonder  what  the  (iencral  is  about  ?”  I sigh- 


Does  a man  become  blind  when  he  loses  his 
hearing,  or  deaf  when  he  loses  his  sight  ?” 

“ All  this  is  quite  beside  the  mark,”  answered 
the  General,  coldly,  though  he  looked  a little 
shamefaced,  I thought.  “ It  was  my  brother’s 
wish  that  I sliould  put  the  two  alternatives  be- 
fore you,  and  I have  done  so.  All  I have  to  add 
is  that  there  can  be  no  compromise.” 

“Then  tell  him  tliat  I accept  his  infernal  of- 
fer cried  Harry.  “ He  knows,  and  so  do  you, 
that  I can’t  refuse.  The  boy  is  all  I have  to  care 
for  in  the  world,  and  I care  for  him  enough  to 
let  him  go.  His  mother  will  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  he’ll  soon  forget  us  both,  I dare  say. 
I am  sorry  for  Charley,  who  is  left  out  in  the 
cold,  but  I am  a great  deal  more  sorry  for  myself. 
However,  there’s  not  much  good  in  uilking.  Go 
and  tell  liim  that  1 act'ept.” 

The  General  Ixtwed.  “ I have  drawn  up  a draft 
agreement  for  your  signature,”  he  said.  “ Per- 
haps you  will  come  with  me  into  the  .study  and 
put  your  name  to  it.  If  a more  formal  document 
is  required,  the  lawyers  will  see  to  that  in  a day 
or  t wo ; though  I doubt  whether  any  legal  contract 
could  be  made  in  such  a matter.” 

“Thank  yon;  I’ll  sign  here,” answered  Harry. 
“ I don’t  want  to  see  my  father  any  more  as  long 
as  I live.” 

The  General  bowed  again.  “ There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  your  meeting  that  I am  aware  of,”  he  said. 
“ 1 will  go  and  fetcli  the  paper.” 

“ 1 wis!»  to  God  I hail  never  come  near  this 
cursed  place !’’  exclaimed  Hurry,  as  soon  a.s  he 
was  gone.  “ You  may  say  that  it  serves  me  right, 
and  perhaps  it  does ; but  that’s  cold  contfort.” 

The  General  came  back,  bearing  a half-sheet 
of  foolscap  and  a pen,  which  he  liaudeil  to  Harry. 
“ 1 am  to  tell  yon,"  said  ho,  “ llmt  you  oin  take 
a couple  of  days  for  consideration,  if  yon  choose.” 

Harry  scizetl  the  pen  and  scrawleil  his  name 
at  the  foot  of  tlic  agreement,  without  deigning 
to  reply.  Then  he  tossed  the  paper  over  to  the 
General,  saying : "There!  When  yon  give  that 
to  niy  fatlicr  you  may  tell  him  that  he  can  draw 
wmparisons  between  me  and  himself  at  Ills  lei- 
sure. We  have  both  of  ns  disearded  an  only  son  ; 
but  lie  kicked  his  out-of-doors  because  he  haled 
him,  whereas  I liave  remmneed  mine  heeanse  1 
love  him.  Sounds  odd,  doesn't  it  'f — considering 
what  a very  good  and  virtuous  man  he  is.  and 
w iiat  an  unmitigated  ruffian  I am.  Perliaps  his 
iKHiks  of  pliilo.sophy  may  help  liim  to  solve  the 
problem.” 


cd,  after  a long  silence. 

“ Dear  me ! don’t  you  know  ?”  said  Harry.  “ He 
is  elo.sfted  with  my  father  somewhere,  liolding  a 
council  of  war,  and  urging  the  ex]>ediency  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  action.  He  will  come  in 
licre  presently,  you'll  see,  to  tell  me  that  the  up- 
express  leaves  at  11.15  to-mon-ow  moriiiiig.  I 
only  trust  he  won’t  add  tliat  my  allowance  is  to 
be  redueed ; but  I have  my  fears.” 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  w hen  the  General  came 
in,  with  a grave  and  rather  perturbed  face. 

“ My  brother  has  sent  me  to  make  a pro|M)si- 
tion  to  you,”  he  said  to  Harry.  “ I don’t  approve 
of  it  myself,  but  I can’t  get  liim  to  see  the  matter 
as  1 do,  and  I am  to  lay  his  suggestion  before  you. 
I suppo-se  you  will  be  pre])areil  to  hear  that  he 
has  given  up  all  idea  of  leaving  Thirlby  to 

Harry  nodded. 

” And  also  that  he  thinks  it  w ould  be  for  ev- 
erybody’s comfort  that  you  should  leave  as  soou 
as  possible." 

“Certainly,” answered  Hariw.  “It  only  remains 
for  us  to  take  ourselves  off  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  never  he  heaixl  of  agiiin.” 

“ I sliould  say  so,”  agreed  the  General.  “ To 
my  mind  that  would  be  beyond  all  conipari.soii 
the  most  satisfactory  wind-up  of  the  business. 
But  Bernard,  unfortunately,  holds  a rather  dif- 
ferent opinion.  He  doesn’t  consider  himself 
justified  in  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  child ; therefore  he  proposes,  with  your  con- 
sent, to  adopt  the  child ; but  only  upon  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  you  resign  all  rights, 
present  and  future,  over  him,  and  that  he  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  my  brother’s  son  instead  of 
yours.” 

“ And  suppose  I decline  this  offer  ?”  said  Harry. 

“ Well,  if  you  decline,”  answered  the  General, 
brightening  visibly,  “the  proiierty  goes  to  Char- 
ley ; and  tliough  the  boy  might  come  down  here 
upon  a visit  every  now  and  then,  he  would  in- 
herit nothing  at  my  brother’s  death  beyond  the 
reversion  of  the  sum  which  you  have  to  exjiect. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  in  every  way  the  most 
proper  and  suitable  aiTangemeiit.” 

“ Ah !”  said  Harry  ; “ hut,  you  see,  I don’t  tliink 
I shall  decline.  If  I agree  to  this,  may  1 ask 
whether  Jiiiiniy  would  be  allowed  to  conic  and 
see  me,  and  if  so,  how  often  in  the  year  ?” 

“ He  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  you  at  all,” 
replied  the  General,  curtly.  “ In  fact,  from  tlie 
moment  that  you  signed  the  agreement,  you  and 
his  mother  would  cease  to  exist  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.” 

Harry  flushed  slightly.  “ Hard  terms  ! — dev- 
ilish hard  terms !’’  he  muttered. 

“I  dare  say.  I am  not  called  upon  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  that.  You  must  judge  for  your- 
self whether  you  arc  entitled  to  expect  easy 
terms,  and  also  whether  it  would  be  for  your 
son’s  advantage  or  not  to  be  removed  from  his 
parents.  There’s  the  offer— you  can  take  it  or 
leave  it.” 

Harry  pu.shed  hack  liis  eliuir,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  began  jiacing  up  and  down  the  ixiom 
with  quick,  irregular  steps.  I’lescntly  he  paused 
beside  the  table,  his  face  convulsed  by  a curious 
smile.  “ It’s  a refined  revenge  !”  said  he. 

“Xotat  all,”  retumod  tlie  General ; “ it’s  an  at- 
tempt to  do  justice,  which  you  are  not  iMinnd  to 
take  advantage  of.  Though  I imagine  that  you 
will,”  he  added,  with  a sigh. 

“ Damn  it  all,  sir  1”  bioke  out  Harry,  fiercely 
“do  you  suppose  tliat, b« 
am^tj’otjiicr,  1 have  ceased btj>} 


The  (ieneral,  who  had  assumed  a dimieaiior  of 
cold  inflexibility,  only  i-eplied,  “1  am  not  here 
undertake  iny  brother’s  defense;  hut  1 think  y 
are  forgetting  that  you  gave  him  very  giaid  rea- 
sons for  drumming  you  out  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that,  since  you  have  been  here  this  time,  you 
have  lust  no  opportunity  of  cunviueiiig  liim  that 
he  was  right.” 

“ Right? — oh,  to  be  sure  he  was  right.”  retu 
cd  Harry,  with  a laugh.  “ He  has  alw  ays  been 
right;  and  that,  1 supjiuse,  is  why  lie  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  the  .smallest  allowance  for  [H-oplc 
who  are  occasionally  wrong.  He  is  quite  tight, 
for  instance,  in  removing  an  innocent  child  from 
the  contagion  of  bad  example.  And  yet,  sncli 
my  ingratitude  and  perversity  that,  so  far  from 
admiring  him  for  this  last  performance  of  his,  I 
consider  it  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  about  the  most 
cold-blooded  piece  of  malignity  I ever  hoarti  of.” 

And,  without  bidding  either  of  us  gooii-iiight, 
Harrv  turned  011  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MY  rXCLE  WISHES  MK  (lOOl)  Lt  I K. 

Ali.  my  life  I have  been,  in  a linmhle  sort  of 
way,  an  observer  of  hnmun  character,  and  have 
taken  such  opjiortunities  a.s  have  come  to  me  of 
noticing  its  various  developments  under  vaiioii.s 
conditions;  but  I have  never  been  carrietl  far 
enough  by  love  of  this  kind  of  study  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  misery  or  disgrace.  When,  llieie- 
fore,  I woke  up  on  the  morning  that  was  to  wit. 
ness  tlic  expulsion  of  Harry  and  Paulina  from 
Thirlby,  1 became  seized  with  a longing  to  1 
away  so  irresistible  that  I stole  down  tlie  back 
stall's,  requisitioned  .some  bread  and  cheese  whieh 
I found  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  half-way  acitiss 
tlie  park,  with  my  rod  and  fishing-buskel,  liefore 
I had  time  to  reason  with  myself  a.s  to  the  pix>- 
prietv  of  such  a line  of  conduct. 

I spent  what,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  a very  pleasant  morning,  ami 
did  not  make  for  home  again  until  after  two 
o’clock,  thus  avoiding  luncheon,  as  well  as  the 
distressing  scene  which  I felt  sure  must  have 
preceded  that  meal.  As  I w as  crossing  the  park, 
the  General,  walking  briskly  and  swinging  his 
stick,  overtook  me. 

“ Well,  Charley,”  said  he,  somewhat  anxiously, 
“ is  it  all  over?  Our  friends  off  and  away,  eh  7" 
“ That  is  the  very  question,”  I answered,  “ tha 
I was  going  to  put  to  you.  I haven’t  seen  a soul . 
except  Buiice,  to-day,  Tlie  truth  is  that  1 funked 
it,  and  bolted  liefore  breakfast.’’ 

“ There  are  two  of  us,  then,”  observed  the  Gen- 
eral, laughing.  “ While  1 was  dressing  I thought 
to  myself  that  niy  presence  wouldn’t  be  required, 
and  I didn’t  niucli  want  to  see  that  unfortunate 
chap  say  good-by  to  ins  sun,  yon  know  ; so  I just 
walked  over  to  have  a cliat  with  Dennison,  and  I 
have  been  at  the  Rectory  ever  since.  I think  it 
was  rather  sliahhy  of  you  to  slink  away  like  that, 
Charley ; I ex|iectcd  to  liear  from  you  how  it  all 
went  off.” 

“ And  I expected  to  hear  the  same  thing  from 
you,”  letovted  I ; “so  it’s  even.’’ 

I supiMise  we  were  both  rather  a.shuined  of  our- 
selves, for  we  continued  to  exchange  reproaches 
until  we  reached  the  house,  where  Mrs.  Farquhar 
gave  ns  a tearful  and  confused  account  of  what 
had  occurred.  It  seemed  that  Hairy  had  bohaveil 
very  well,  but  that  Paulina,  whose  wrath  of  the 
am  this,  that,  I Irevious  evening  had  completely  evaporated,  had 
dreadful  disturbance,  accusing  herself  of 


having  ruined  her  husband,  offering  to  go  away 
without  him,  and  displaying  a lamentable  want 
of  reticence  before  the  servants.  It  liad  been 
thought  better  not  to  let  Jimmy  know  that  he 
would  see  his  parents  no  more,  and  he  liad  sub- 
mitted to  the  parting  with  the  utmost  philosophy. 

“ It’s  an  awful  responsibility  to  have  taken,” 
concluded  Mrs.  Farquhar,  sobbing,  “and  1 can 
but  pray  that  Bernard  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  it  at  the  last  day.  I wash  my 
liands  of  it — I’ve  done  my  best— but,  eh  ! he’s  a 
headstrong  man !” 

Tliere  was  some  comfort  in  hearing  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar  making  an  accusation  which  she  assuredly 
would  not  have  phrased  in  that  way  a few  days 
before.  Her  manner,  even  more  than  her  w ords, 
showed  she  had  at  last  discxivered  my  uncle  to  lie 
8 somewhat  different  person  fi-oni  what  she  had 
liulicrto  imagined,  and  there  seemed  ground  for 
hope  that  she  might  entertain  a salutary  awe  of 
liiin  for  the  future.  I left  her  appealing  to  the 
General  to  say  whether  events  like  tliese  were 
not  calculated  to  bring  her  gray  liaira  down  with 
.sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  betook  myself  to  the 
study,  whieh  niy  uncle’s  voice,  in  answer  to  my 
knock,  at  once  haile  me  enter. 

His  faee  lighted  up  when  he  .saw  me.  ” Ah, 
I’harley,”  lie  said,  “I  have  tK*en  waiting  a long 
lime  for  you.  t'onie  and  sit  down  here;  1 owe 
you  an  explanation.” 

I took  a chair  beside  him,  a.s  he  a.sked  nic,  hut 
assnretl  him  that  he  owed  me  nothing. 

“Yet,”  he  said,  with  a smile,  “ 1 don’t  think 
yon  would  he  satisfied  if  I kept  silence.” 

“ Xot  if  you  kept  silence  aliout  it  all,”  1 eon- 
frsscd ; “ but  1 thought  you  meant  that  some- 
tliiiig  ought  to  be  said  aliout  my  not  hilieritiiig 
tlie  pio|)erty.” 

“ Well,  so  I dll.  Something  iinist  he  said  iihout 
that,  undouhiediy.” 

” Not  very  mueh,  then.  We  agreeil  iifwin  that 
point  long  ago;  and  I am  .sure  you  hare  dune  the 
right  thing  in  adopting  Jimmy.  Very  likely  you 
have  done  tlie  right  thing  all  through ; but  I 
can’t  help  fcclinir  a little  uneasv  about  it,  sonic- 
how.” 

••  Jn  wliat  sense?” 

“ Duly  tliat  one  doesn’t  like  to  think  of  a father 
and  child  being  separated  forever.  Upon  the 
face  of  it,  it  does  seem  rather  cruel.” 

"The  necessity,  no  doubt,  is  ci-nel.”  iinswei'etl 
my  uncle,  gravely  ; “ hut  it  din’s  not  appear  to  me 
that  1,  as  the  histruinent  of  ncees.-ity,  am  any 
iiiore  eriiel  than  the  surgeon  w ho  cuts  off  a dis- 
eased limb.  Of  eourse  it  would  have  been  easiei- 
and  pleasanter  not  to  perform  the  operation.  ] 
don't  forget  that,  sueli  as  Harry  is,  1 am  in  a 
great  measure  responsible  for  him.  If  1 had 
only  myself  to  think  aliout.  1 should  have  no 
business  to  drive  him  away  because  he  is  what 
lie  is,  or  because  lie  has  a wife  who  drinks.  But 
I am  not  to  make  fresh  mistakes  by  way  of  atoii- 
ing  for  old  ones  wliieh  can  never  be  repaired 
now.  For  the  boy's  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  onr  name  and  of  those  who  bore  it  be- 
fore me,  I am  Ixiund  to  do  all  in  iny  power  to 
bring  liiiii  up  as  a gentleman  and  a man  of  honor; 
and  1 ask  yon,  would  the  example  of  his  fatlier 
ami  inotlier  be  likely  to  do  him  good?” 

“ Do  you  think  it  would  really  slo  him  so  very 
nmeli  harm  7”  I said;  for  luv  unele’s  deliberate 
utterances  had  by  no  means  convinced  me. 

“ I don’t  feel  tlie  smallest  doubt  about  it,”  he 
answered  ; " you  can’t  toneli  pitch  and  escape  dc- 
filcnieiit.  Very  likely,  if  I were  to  allow  the  Ikiv 
to  go  to  Ills  parents  for  a week  or  two  every  now 
and  then,  they  would  be  upon  their  giaid  behavior 
before  him  ; they  would  try  to  avoid  scandals  and 
to  live  deeeiitly,  or  seem  to  live  decently,  w bile  he 
WHS  with  them.  But  one  of  them,  at  least,  eonid 
never  change  his  natnro;  and  I don't  .see  how  it 
would  lie  possible  for  u growim;  lad  to  assoinatc 
wiili  him  and  not  be  tlic  w or.se  for  it.  Of  eoiirse,” 
lie  added,  after  a pause,  " there  m e liosts  of  ob- 
vious objections  to  tiie  plan  tliat  I have  decided 
upon;  blit  1 liave  loiiie  to  the  eonehisioii  that 
there  could  be  worse  ob  ject  ions  to  any  other  plan 
that  could  have  been  devised.” 

“What  do  yon  mean  to  say  to  Jimmy  liiniself 
about  it  7”  I iii(|uired. 

“That  is  a great  difficulty,  I allow.  Happily, 
uliildreii  have  ..hurt  memories,  and  are  soon  con- 
soled. My  hope  is  that  he  will  like  his  new  life 
well  enough  to  accept  it  w ithoul  many  (lucstions. 
As  he  grows  older  lie  will  naturally  wish  for  more 
information,  and  tlien  he  will  have  to  be  told  tlie 
truth." 

“(Jiiite  so;  and  then — unless  he  grows  up  very 
unlike  other  niortal.s — lie  will  take  his  fatlier’s 
part.” 

“I  dare  say  he  may.  When  he  is  grown  up 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  his  meeting  his  fa- 
ther; only,  as  I shall  take  care  that  he  will  be 
able  to  do  little  or  nothing  for  his  father,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  eiilicr  before  or  after  tny  deatli, 
I think  we  may  fairly  doubt  wliether  his  advances 
will  bo  res;.K)nded  to.’’ 

“What  an  awfully  bad  opinion  yon  have  of 
Harry !”  I cxclainierl. 

“ Have  yon  a good  opinion  of  him  7” 

“ No ; but  let  us  give  the  devil  his  due.  I think 
he  is  fond  of  Jimmy.  He  has  shown  it  by  giving 
the  boy  up ; because,  a.s  you  say,  he  can  never  get 
any  {lersoinil  profit  out  of  the  arrangement.” 

My  uncle  looked  tiMubled,  and  siglied.  " That 
is  true,”  lie  answered.  “It  is  a bad  business. 
All  I can  say  is  that  compromises  would  only 
have  turned  it  into  u worse  one.  And  altliongii 
1 don’t  want  to  evade  tlie  responsibility  of  having 
suggested  the  present  solution,  I may  remind  yon 
tliat  Hurry  agreed  to  it  of  his  own  fi-eo-will.  Had 
he  ehoscu  otherwise,  I should  have  licen  liolter 
plea-sed.  We  might  then  have  had  Jimmy  dow'n 
here  as  mueh  as  |)ossible,  and  among  ns,  I think, 
wi-  might  have  made  sonietliing  of  him.  Only,  in 
that  case,  I should  not  have  ventured  to  nm  the 
risk  of  niaking  him  my  heir.” 

After  this  there  was  a rather  long  pause,  dur- 
ing which  my  uncle  fidgeted  with  the  books  and 


papers  that  were  lying  on  the  uble  before  him 
I knew  wliat  he  was  thiuking  about,  and  that  he 
was  waiting  for  me  to  open  the  subject  which 
was  uppermost  in  both  our  minds ; but  I was  ex- 
treraely  reluctant  to  say  the  first  woi-d,  and  it  was 
only  when  1 saw  that  he  would  not  sneak  at  all 
unless  I did,  that  1 bqgan : ' 

“ Was  what  Paulina  said  last  night  true— that 
Harry  wrote  to  you  about  me  and  Lady  Constance 
Milner  7” 

“ Oh  yes,”  answered  my  uncle.  “ He  wrote 
anonymously  to  begin  with,  and  afterward  he  was 
careful  that  full  reports  of  your  proceedings  should 
reach  me  through  my  mother.  The  whole  iliine 
was  sufficieutly  silly  and  contemptible,  and  I need 
hardly  say  that  I saw  through  it  fi'oin  the  fii-st. 
The  result  of  it,  however,  he  added,  smiling,  ‘‘i* 
that  I could  give  a tolerably  accurate  account  of 
your  relations  with  this  lady  from  the  time  that 
George  Warren  first  wrote  to  me  about  her  up  to 
a recent  dale.” 

“Why  have  you  never  said  anything  to  me?” 
I asketl. 

“ 1 thought  iH’fhaps  you  would  say  somethiii<T 
to  me,”  aiiswerc'd  my  uncle.  “ 

1 confesseil  that  1 had  been  a.^hained  to  speak. 
I said,  “ I knew  what  you  must  think  of  me.  i 
told  you,  before  I went  ahixiad,  that  I should  nev. 
er  change,  and  then,  almost  immediately,  1 did 
change.  One  doe.sn’t  like  to  acknowledge  one’s 
self  a weaiher-eix'k.” 

“I  fancy  that  mo.st  men  would  have  to  make 
that  acknowledgment,  if  we  lived  in  a Palace  of 
Trutli,”  observed  my  uncle.  “If  tliere  liad  beim 
an  eiigageiiiciit  between  you  ami  Mis..  Maud,  the 
ease  would  have  been  altogether  different;  lint  ;is 
there  was  none,  1 don’t  see  that  you  liave  any  vei  v 
serious  sin  to  reproach  youi-self  witli.  What  1 
should  like  to  know,  if  you  don’t  object  to  telling 
me,  is  whether  vou  have  elioscn  finally  now.” 

“I  am  not  ..lire,”  I answerad,  emboideiied  into 
saying  aloud  what  I hud  hitherto  hardly  ventured 
to  say  to  myself.  “ When  1 am  away  from  hei  I 
sometimes  think  that  it  has  been  all  a mistake; 
but  us  soon  as  I sec  her  again  I feel  as  if  I liad 
no  will  of  my  own,  and  niii.«t  do  whatever  she 
tells  me.  It  seems  like  aw  ful  bosh,  I know,”  I 
eontiiiued,  shamefacedly  ; ” but  I can’t  help  think- 
ing that  she  has  some  way  of  mesmerizing  me." 

“ That  sounds  very  uneoinfortable,”  reiiiarked 
niy  uncle.  “ Do  you  suppose  that  she  has  any 
— affection  for  you,  or  is  she  only  amusing  her- 
self with  these  mesmeric  perfoiinatices  7” 

1 replied  that  I hadn’t  the  slightest  idea.  I did 
not  lielieve  that  she  was  merely  amusing  herself : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I could  not  say  tliat  1 had 
any  reason  to  suspect  her  of  being  iu  love  with 
me.  “ However,  it  all  signifies  very  little  now," 
I concluded.  “ because  she  will  certainly  decline 
to  marry  me  wlieu  she  heare  that  I am  not  to 
liave  Thirlby.” 

“ H’ni ! — if  you  are  quite  sure  of  that,  Charley, 
I should  strongly  recommend  you  not  to  see  her 
again,”  said  my  uncle.  “From  what  you  tell  me, 
I doubt  whether  either  of  you  will  be  brokeii- 
liearted.” 

I explained  that  this  eourse,  however  advisable 
in  the  alistraet,  could  not  be  adopted  by  me,  as  I 
had  already  promised  to  meet  Lady  Constance 
sliortly  in  Yorkstiire.  “It  will  be  our  last  nieel- 
iiig,  most  likely,”  1 added,  sadly. 


( HAPTER  XXXVI. 

I MAKE  A DISCOVERT. 

When  I left  my  unele’s  study  it  was  already 
past  four  o’clock,  and  I had  not  forgotten  my 
ap(xiintinent  to  meet  Maud  at  five.  I strolled 
down  toward  the  place  agreed  upon,  wondering 
what  my  uncle  would  think  if  he  knew  whither 
I was  bound,  and  wondering  still  more  wliat 
Maud  would  .say  to  me.  She  would,  of  course, 
have  heard  the  news  from  the  General,  and  per- 
haps she  might  not  now  think  It  neecs.-iary  to 
meet  me  at  all.  -As  a foreboding  of  this  possi- 
biliiv  crossed  my  mind,  1 became  aware  tliai  I 
should  be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  were  ful- 
filled. 

I made  instinctively  for  the  S|)0t  where  Maud 
and  I had  parted  two  years  before,  and  whicli  I 
Iiad  never  revisited  until  now.  Everything  was 
startlingly  unehangetl.  There  was  the  old  punt, 
rotting  away  slowly  iu  its  old  position;  the 
osiers  had  not  been  thinned,  nor  the  reeds 
meddled  with  ; I could  even  hear  tlie  ducks  hard 
liy  ill  the  decoj  which  Buiice  and  1 had  con- 
sii  iK'ied  together  so  long  ago.  And  while  I stood 
gazing  at  the  far-away  op|>osite  shore,  and  think- 
ing that  I would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  ob- 
literate the  lust  two  and  start  afresh,  I heard  a 
rustle  behind  me,  and  turning  round,  saw  the 
figure  that  had  been  wanting  to  render  the  reiur- 
nvtion  of  the  dead  past  complete. 

Maud  had  not  mentioned  any  particular  part 
of  the  water-side  as  lieing  the  scene  of  her  even- 
ing walks,  as  this  was  a spot  somewhat  difficult 
to  reach  at  times : vet  I had  felt  sure  that  it  was 
here  that  we  should  meet;  and  now  she  was 
standing  at  my  elbow,  looking  at  roe  with  gi'uve, 
sorrowful  eves. 

I couldn't  help  it— I knew  it  was  wrong-but. 
as  I held  her  hand,  I murmured, " Do  you  remem- 
ber 7”  „ 

She  nodded.  “Have  you  been  here  since, 
■slie  asked. 

“Never.  And  you?” 

“ .No;  this  is  the  first  time.  How  unaltered  1 

“' Yes,”  said  I,  sadly : “ nothing  is  changed, 

“ Except  everything.”  she  interrupted,  hastih. 
“ Suppose  we  go  .somew  liere  else." 

She  turneii  as  she  spoke,  and  brushing  thro"^ 
the  reeds  and  iindorgruwtli.  made  her  way  into 
the  thick  of  the  woods,  I followins  her.  After* 
time  wc  came  to  the  fallen  trunk  of  u tree,  upo 
which  sill'. seated  herself,  i-graarkiiig : 

“ So  il  ls  ail  over'  and  settled  ! I had  prepared 
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a great  many  very  sensible  things  to  say  to  you ; 
but  they  will  have  to  remain  unsaid.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to  make  the  best 
of  it.” 

“ You  don’t  look  pleased,”  I observed. 

“As  far  as  I can  make  out, nolmdy  is  pleased,” 
she  returned.  " General  Le  Marehant  is  not ; he 
says  his  brother  is  not ; Mrs.  Furtiuhar,  it  appears, 
is  in  the  depths  of  woe ; and  as  for  your  cousin 
and  his  wife,  one  can  imagine  what  tfieir  feelings 
are  likely  to  be.  Really,  1 don’t  know  who  is 
pleased— tinles.s  you  have  the  perversity  to  tell 
me  that  you  are.” 

“ I am  a good  deal  better  pleasetl  than  I was 
vesterday  afternoon,  anyhow,”  said  I.  “ I little 
thought  then  that  we  should  have  taken  a final 
leave  of  Harry  and  Paulina  within  twenty-four 
hours.  And  I believe,  upon  the  whole,  I am  glad 
that  Jimmy  is  to  take  up  his  abode  here.  He 
will  be  a companion  for  my  uncle,  and  I dare  say 
he  won’t  miss  his  father  very  much.  One  cati’t 
wish  that  he  should.” 

“ His  father,”  observed  Maud,  “ appears  to  have 
got  his  deserts  ; and  now  that  he  has  been  kicked 
off  into  space,  one  may  allow  one’s  self  to  feel  a 
little  sorry  for  him,  perhaps.  Only  1 wish  he  had 
seen  tit  to  take  his  child  with  him.  (ieneral  Le 
Marchiint  says  they  would  have  been  quite  com- 
fortably off,  and  he  thinks  your  uncle  was  a good 
deal  taken  aback  when  his  offer  was  accepted. 
However,  the  thi.tg  is  done  now,  and  can’t  be  un- 
done.” 

“ I,  for  one,  have  no  wish  to  undo  it.” 

“ That  is  nonsense,  Charley  !”  exclaimed  Maud, 
drawing  her  brows  together.  “One  may  bear 
misfortunes,  and  ptit  a good  face  niton  them  ; but 
I never  yet  heard  of  anybody  who  said  he  liked 
them.” 

I submitted  that  it  was  not  always  so  easy  to 
tell  what  were  and  what  were  not  misfortunes. 

“ I can’t  see  much  difficulty  i)i  the  present  in- 
stance,” Maud  declared;  “and  thotigh  you  won’t 
say  that  you  are  disgusted,  I haven’t  the  slightest 
objection  to  acknowledge  that  I am.  All  this 
long  time  I have  watched  Mrs.  Farquhar  bu.sily 
building  up  her  plot,  bit  by  bit,  dropping  little 
doses  of  calumny  here  and  there,  sighing  over  you 
as  a reprobate,  and  letting  fall  mysterious  hints 
about  ‘ poor  dear  Bernard,’  and  ‘ poor  dear  Hurry,’ 
and  the  oltstinacy  of  the  one  and  the  wrongs  and 
repentance  of  the  other;  and  I have  consoled  my- 
self by  thinking  that  the  truth  would  certaiidy 
come  out  one  of  these  fine  days.  Now  the  truth 
has  come  out  at  last,  and  after  all  the  wrong  side 
wins!  One  can’t  blame  anybody  eillier,  whicli 
adds  to  the  bitterness  of  one’s  disappointment.” 
She  ceased  for  a moment,  and  then  resumeil : 
“My  regrets  are  chiefly  mereenury,  and  if  you 
don't  share  them,  so  much  the  better.  But  you 
told  me  in  London  that  your  engagement  to  Ladv 
Constance  Milner  wotild  be  broken  off  if  y<m  ivcrc  I 
disinlieriied,  and  surely  you  will  allow  that  to  be 
a misfortime.” 

While  Maud  had  been  speaking  I liad  bi-on 
lying  on  tlie  ground  at  her  feet,  and  looking  up  | 
into  lier  beautiful  face,  which  was  half  tunu  .l 
away  fi-om  me.  I heard  what  she  said,  but  I p.iid 
little  attention  to  it ; for,  as  I lay  there  li.stciiing 
to  her,  I was  recalling  the  regretful  expression  I 
had  seen  in  her  eyes  at  the  moment  of  our  nu  ct- 
ing ; I was  thinking,  as  I had  often  thought  lic- 
fore,  of  George  Warren’s  propliefic  words,  aiul  1 i 
was  admitting  to  myself  for  the  first  time  that  ' 
they  were  true.  A pale  glimmer  of  suiisliiiie 
escaped  from  the  clouds,  and  penetrated  tlirougli  ^ 
the  thick  foliage  overhead:  it  seemed  to  me  like  j 
a presage  of  brighter  things.  All  that  Imd  luip-  : 
pened  in  the  past  two  yeaj-s  appeared  on  a sud- 
den to  have  had  no  actual  e.xisteiice.  I .‘iwol," 
from  my  long  dream,  and  knew  tliat  in  truili  1 
had  never  ceased  to  love  Maud  at  all. 

From  the  mingled  pleasure  and  pain  of  iliis  . 
swift  discovery  I was  roused  by  the  sound  of  , 
laidy  Constance  Milner’s  name,  and  I said,  slow- 
ly: “I  am  not  engaged  to  Lady  Constance;  luit  [ 
if  I were,  I should  think  it  anything  hut  a lui'- 
fortune  that  the  engagement  would  now  have  to  i 
come  to  an  end.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  V”  exelaimeti  Maud,  r.uli  , 
or  impatiently.  j 

“Exactly  what  I say,”  I replied.  “I  have  I 
come  to  my  .senses,  that’s  all.  One  afternoon  — 
it  was  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  Greek  theunc  I 
in  Sicily — I lost  my  head,  and  I thought  I li.id 
lost  my  heart  too.  Ever  since  then  I have  l>een 
nursing  that  delusion ; it  has  |■e<((lil•etl  a good 
deal  of  nursing  at  times,  but  at  last  1 am  (piit 
of  it.  I know  now  tliat  I have  never  really  lieeii 
in  love  witli  Lady  Constance.” 

Maud  shifted  her  position  a little,  so  as  to  face  1 
me.  “ And  pray  when  did  you  find  this  out  y ' 
she  asked. 

“ About  five  minutes  ago,  I think,”  answered  I. 

She  either  did  not  understand  me  or  did  not 
choose  to  do  so.  She  rose  from  the  log  upon 
which  she  had  been  seateil,  snxid  for  an  instant, 
looking  away  from  me,  and  then — 

“"iou  will  think  differently  after  yon  have 
seen  her  again,  perhajis,”  slic  said.  “ Shall  wc 
Walk  on  ? I can’t  stay  out  late  this  evening.” 

We  passed  through  tiie  trees  in  single  file, 
neither  of  us  speaking  for  some  little  time;  but 
at  length  Maud  stopped,  and  faced  about  abni[)tly. 

“ I wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  as  you  have  taken 
to  doing  lately,”  she  said.  “ You  are  not  a bit 
like  wliat  you  used  to  be.  You  seem  anxious  to 
make  me  believe  that  you  don’t  care  a straw 
about  anything.” 

That  was  not  quite  the  effect  that  I had  in- 
tended to  produce  ; but  J only  answered,  “ I don’t 
care  very  much  aiwut  having  lo.st  Thirlby,  I con- 
fess ; and,  after  wliat  I said  just  now,  you  must 
see  tliiit  I can’t  care  very  much  about  the  conse- 
quences of  my  having  lost  it  either.” 

“You  had  no  business  to  say  wliat  you  did  just 
now,”  she  returned. 

“ But  if  it  was  true  ?” 

"It  can  not  be  true,”  replied  Maud,  with  a 
touch  of  anger. 


“ But  it  is,”  I persisted. 

" Then,”  said  she,  dryly,  “ I don’t  envy  you  the 
duty  of  telling  I.aidy  Consunce  the  truth.” 

“ I don't  think  I shall  be  ealled  upon  to  tell 
her  anything  l)eyond  the  fact  of  Jimmy’s  pro- 
motion,” I said.  “That  will  be  (pule  conclu- 
sive.” 

“And  yet,”  remarked  Maud,  tliougbtfully,“she 
must  care  a good  deal  for  you,  or  she  would  not 
liave  thought  of  marrying  you  upon  the  stretigtit 
of  your  expectations.  Wliut  if  she  were  to  .say 
that  she  was  willing  to  take  you  as  you  are?” 

“ She  won’t.” 

“ But  supposing  that  she  did  ?” 

“ Well,  in  such  a case,”  I replial,  “ I don’t 
think  I could  draw  hack.  1 don’t  think  1 could 
tell  her  that  I found  1 had  made  a mistake.  No! 
I should  have  to  go  on  with  it  then,  and  forever 
hold  my  peace.” 

“Gome!”  cried  Maud,  “ I am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that.  That  is  the  first  satisfactory  thing  that 
you  have  said  litis  afternoon.  And  do  you  know, 
I should  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  she  did 
con.seiit  to  marry  yoit,  in  spite  of  all  your  pov- 
erty.” 

“ You  don’t  know  I.ady  Cotistunce,”  I said. 
“She  will  tiever  consent  to  marry  a |KKtr  man. 
If  she  is  in  one  of  her  softer  nKHsls,  she  will  per- 
haps expre.ss  some  regret ; but  she  will  certainly 
send  me  about  my  business.  And  so,  you  see,”  1 
added,  “ the  misfortune  you  were  speaking  of 
may  turn  out  to  be  no  misfortune  after  all.” 

Maud  walked  on  without  replying.  As  soon 
ns  we  hud  emerged  from  the  woftd,  and  I could 
step  up  to  her  side,  I asked  her  why  she  should 
wish  nic  to  marry  a woman  whom  I did  not 
love. 

“ I never  said  that  I wished  tliat,”  she  answer- 
ed ; “ I was  only  glad  to  hear  that  you  recognized 
some  sort  of  obligation  in  the  matter.  If  yon 
change  ahont  in  the  way  that  you  say  you  do,  it 
is  no  fault  of  yours,  perhaps — I suppose  you  can’t 
help  it — but  I think  you  ought  to  understand 
that  everybody  is  not  like  that.  Now’  I must  .say 
good-by,  for  I promised  to  go  and  see  one  or  tw  o 
p(K)r  people  before  dimier.” 

Had  her  words  a double  meaning?  If  they 
Imd,  I could  well  afford  to  put  up  with  a rebuke 
wliieli  my  conscience  told  me  was  not  undeserved. 
Her  manner  was  decidedly  colder  tliaii  it  had 
lieeii  at  the  beginning  of  our  inlei  view  ; but  1 
was  not  surprised  at  tliat,  nor  was  I discour- 
aged. 1 waielied  her  out  of  siglil,  and  then 
walked  liomeward  with  a light  heart,  for  I 
ilioiiglit  to  myself,  “ Come  what  may,  1 have  at 
lea.st  found  my  liberty  again.” 

[to  nr  oo.NTiNCKii.J 


CllKISTMAS— THE  CRY  OF  THE 
OUTCAST. 

t'liRiSTMAs,  Thanksgiving,  and  New-Year’s  iJay 
an-  pi-eiiliarly  the  seasons  of  eimrity.  It  is  then 
ilial  tiiose  give  who  never  gave  liefore,  and  lliose 
w ho  Imve  never  ceased  to  give  redoulile  their  hoii- 
ernetious.  All  over  the  world  the  close  of  the 
ohi  \ear.  the  opening  of  llie  new,  seem  to  have 
had  a .'(dteiiing  and  refining  influence,  and  made 
1)11-1)  iDoie  thonglitfiil  for  each  otliei-.  Tlien,  uC 
least,  they  Imve  learned  “the  luxury  of  doing 
good."  and  have  forgotten  to  lie  wholly  selfi.sh. 

I 111  the  Uonmn  worhl  the  Saturnalia  seemed  to 
hi  iiig  hin-k  the  age  of  ))eaee  and  human  e([ualitv, 

1 and  the  .tfxirtiihi  of  the  Roman  elient.s  were  never 
so  Well  filled  as  in  the  chill  months  of  winter. 
In  ( 'hiii.i  .-It  N<-w-V(-ar’s  Hay  evei  v one  gives  gifts 
•md  kind  woi-ds,  and  the  poor  are  not  forgotten. 

( iiii-tinas  o\ei-  K'ni-oiie  and  -Vmeriea  comes  beai-- 
ing  the  same  les,-on  of  good-will.  Never  were 
(he  gifts  of  ehariiy  moi-e  ahundiint  than  now-, 
and  in  all  the  gii-;it  eajiitals  of  Glii-istelidom  the 
'inns  given  to  the  poor  grow  annually  in  a liirgei 
i-alio  than  the  population.  No  one  can  look  over 
tin-  lung  list  of  New  York  elmritie.s  without  feel- 
ing a Imjipy  eonsi-ion.'iiess  that  selfishness  is  yield- 
ing to  (lie  liigliei-  impulses  of  freedom. 

Vi-t  iK-ver  wei  j (he  wants  of  the  poor  gi-ea ter 
uvei-  all  Cliristeudoiii.  never  was  there  more  need 
of  iiit(-lligent  lahoi-  for  those  who  cun  not  help 
themselves.  In  a leeeiit  pamphlet  in  London, 
■Tlie  Outcry  of  the  fttiteast,”  we  are  shown  the 
feaifnl  want,  tlie  untold  wretehmlness  and  eiinie, 
that  Imnnt  tlie  jmor  (piarters  of  the  viehest  city 
of  (lie  world.  The  London  new.'papei-s  and  two 
or  three  political  leaders  have  taken  up  the  mel- 
.-iiK-holy  theme.  They  admit  that  civilization  has 
retreated  from  many  parts  of  London,  and  that 
vice  and  misery  are  the  leading  traits  of  u large 
si-etioii  of  its  jtojiulatioii.  The  homes  of  its  peo- 
ple are  often  worse  tlian  those  of  savages ; the 
iniiniiig  of  its  children  is  often  moi-e  brutal  and 
dangei-ous  tiiaii  that  of  the  w-ildest  tenr.ut  of  an 
African  village;  the  family  life  of  tliousuiiUs  of 
its  population  is  below  that  of  tlie  brute ; misery, 
disease,  vice,  crime,  haunt  the  nneleanlv  homes  of 
hundreds  of  tliousands  of  the  inhabitants ; a hope- 
less future  0[Hm8  upon  countless  lives.  And  the 
condition  of  Loiidtm  represents  that  of  all  great 
cities.  Paris,  Niijilcs,  and  V'ieniia  are  even  worse 
off.  Berlin  and  Liveritool  are  centres  of  reiuoi-se- 
less  wiiiit.  If  we  cross  the  ocean,  we  find  tliat 
the  spectre  of  liumun  iiiiserv  haunts  us  still.  Our 
finest  cities,  Boston  and  Phi)»del(diia,  Chicago  or 
New  York,  still  echo  the  “outcry  of  the  outcast.” 
Our  freedom,  our  boundless  charity,  have  failed 
to  shield  us  from  these  scenes  of  hopeliiss  wck'. 

It  i.s  soniething,  at  least,  that  we  have  begun  to 
see  our  danger.  It  is  time  that  we  prepare  to 
ward  off  from  the  -New  World  the  spectre  that 
appears  .so  terrible  in  the  Old.  In  lamdon  and 
Paris  the  evil  is  partly  attributed  to  overcrowd- 
ing. The  Paris  municipality  proposes  to  throw- 
down  its  walls  and  extend  the  space  allotted  to 
the  homes  of  the  working  classes.  In  I.iondon, 
philanthropists,  almost  hopeless  in  the  presence 
of  so  much  of  human  degradation,  arc  still  look- 
ing for  its  removal  in  better  houses  and  a geuer-  i 
al  education.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  religion,  1 


philanthropy,  and  every  form  of  active  benevo- 
lence have  in  all  past  ages  failed  wholly  to  ex- 
tirpate human  want.  Churitv  in  the  Middle  -Ages 
produced  only  a general  beggary.  Charity  in  the 
lime  of  Sir  Thonius  More  was  only  a cloak  for 
elerieal  selfi.shness.  His  Utopia  is  a bitter  satire 
on  the  cruelty  of  priests  and  king.*.  Charity  in 
the  opening  of  the  eenturv  luid  left  Europe  a land 
of  misery.  Charity,  l>oundless  as  it  is  in  Ixiiidon 
and  New  York,  has  failed  to  reach  il.s  aim  ; men, 
women,  ehildi-eii,  still  perish  of  want  in  cities  that 
boast  of  tlieir  wealth  and  splendor. 

The  pmblem  is  an  unsolved  one.  Is  it  not  left 
for  IIS  to  solve?  There  is  no  doubt  ibat  charity 
fails  of  its  aim  lieran.se  it  is  never  jiidieioiisly  or- 
ganized  and  directed.  Sectarian,  pliilantbropie, 
and  almost  every  other  form  of  alms  giving  is 
pursued  ill  a costly,  careless  way  ; the  expen.ses 
of  collection  and  disti-ibutioii  sometimes  eoiisiime 
the  iiieome,  us  is  often  the  ease* in  London;  or 
the  great  iiuiiihcr  of  small  chaiituble  iiistitniions 
imi>ede  and  clash  with  each  otlier,  us  in  New  York. 
It  is  plain  that  charity  wants  a definite  organiza- 
tion and  a clear  aim.  It  must  jirovidc  improved 
homes,  free  air,  a pure  moral  iiiflueiieo,  for  those 
it  would  aid ; it  must  possess  a goveriiuieul  as 
wide  as  tlie  nation  itself,  or  at  least  the  city  it 
would  heiiefit.  Can  we  not  have  a "Society  of 
the  Public  Good” — a league  of  the  ehai-ilublc  in 
every  city,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  to  discuss,  deter- 
mine, and  carryout  willi  energy  tlie  plans  it  may 
approve  of  ? In  this  way  New  York  would  unite 
with  New  Orleans,  Boston  with  San  Fraiu-iseo, 
and  a higher  aim  be  given  to  the  jK'ople. 

In  the  limidredtii  year  of  oiir  freedom  we  seem 
pledged  to  such  a scheme,  ft  was  the  promise 
of  our  forefathers  that  the  crimes  and  want  of 
tlie  Old  VN'orld  siiould  t)e  banislied  from  the  New. 
The  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  It  is  in  part  oiir 
fault.  la-t  us  listen  on  this  glad  aniiirersary  sea- 
son to  the  “ outcry  of  the  outcast,”  and  hiiiig  all 
our  intelligence  to  their  relief. 

Ekjknk  I.awkkm-k. 


THE  BEL1.S  OK  TRINITY. 

Tiik  hells  of  Trinity  ring  out, 

And  far  and  wide  tlieir  iniisie  ring; 
AI>ovc  the  noise  and  tiunip  ami  shout. 
Between  the  earth  ami  heavens  they  ring. 
A inomeiil  stay 
I'poii  _\our  way. 

And  heal-  them  say  : 

“ Cliime,  happy  bells,  all  strife  alrove — 
Chime,  eliime,  ‘ The  Bread  of  Life  in  Lure.'" 

The  bells  of  Trinity  ring  out 

Like  longues  of  angels,  glad  and  strong ; 
The  liainnier’s  beat,  tlie  WDiknian's  shout. 
Their  woiidnms  luirnionies  prolong. 

A iiioliient  slay 
I’pou  your  way, 

And  hear  them  .say; 

" Brave  lu-arts,  true  lieart.s,  no  duly  .shirk; 
Labor;  “ The  iSail  if  Life  in  11 ’o)-/'.’” 

The  bells  of  Trinity  ring  glad. 

King  happily  o’er  joy  and  grief, 

And  heiirts  witli  dark  despairing  sud 
Find  in  their  eiiiiiie  some  sweet  relief. 

" Hope  on,’’  they  siiy; 

" The  dawning  day 
Drives  t-londs  away. 

If  faint  and  thirsty  in  the  strife, 

Tlien  Hope,  yor  //oyx’s  the  Stream  of  Lift." 

Tlie  iieils  of  Trinity  ring  clear 

Above  the  sounds  of  trade  and  gain; 

Ami  weak  souls,  lialtiiig  in  their  fear, 
Perehanee  may  liear  tliis  bolder  strain: 
“Flee  not  from  grief; 

Time  brings  relief — 

Tlie  w.-iteh  is  brief. 

Hold  on;  be  patient  in  the  strife. 

For  J'alimee  (.i  the  Stroiplh  of  Lift." 

The  Ifclis  of  Trinity  ring  sweet. 

-All ! gentle  soul,  if  you  draw  near, 
IVrehaiiee  may  drop  into  the  street 
Some  tones  so  musical  and  clear 
That  day  by  day 
I pon  your  way 
Your  .soul  shall  say, 

" I know,  though  I lie  true  ami  strong. 

The  SweiJiieim  of  my  Lift  it  Sony." 

The  bells  of  Trinity  ring  high. 

Ring  far  and  wiile,  ring  east  and  west. 

(>  toiling  men  that  fear  and  sigh. 

Hear  what  they  say,  and  be  at  rest : 

"Tnic  hearts,  gofxl  cheer! 

Tliere  is  no  fear. 

For  God  is  near. 

However  hard  and  dark  the  strife, 

Trust  Him;  Faith  i»  the  Liyhl  of  IJft." 


BOSTON’S  NEW  M.VYOR. 

Gknkkal  Auttcartrs  P.  Mart/.\,  tlie  Citizens’  can- 
didate, who,  without  s(>cndiug  a dollar  or  solicit- 
ing a vote,  ha.s  licen  elected  Mayor  of  Boston,  is 
widely  known  among  hiisiness  men,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly popular.  He  is  less  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  is  in  the  height  of  his  prime.  When  u eliilil 
his  parents  removed  from  Abbott,  Maine,  where 
he  was  liorn,  to  the  city  of  Boston.  There  he 
attended  the  public  schools,  and  afterward  passed 
through  AVilhrahain  Academy,  and  fini.slied  at  a 
private  school  in  Melrose.  He  has  been  a very 
.sueces.sfiil  business  man.  Beginning  as  suleMmiii, 
he  gradually  worked  his  w.iy  up  into  a partner- 
ship, and  to-day  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  a huge 
establishmeiit.  During  the  war  he  di.stinguisiieil 
himself  by  bis  bravery,  ami  was  promoted  by  de- 
grees until  finally  he  led  his  brigade  at  Gelty.s- 
biirg.  Ho  was  brevelted  t'olonel  for  his  " gallant 
and  meritoriotis  conduct.”  He  has  held  a luim-  i 
her  of  prominent  public  positions,  and  in  all  of  I 
them  baa  won  the  approval  of  the  people.  1 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Tiik  festivities  attending  what  the  local  reporter 
culls  an  “ old-fjishiom-il”  wedding  in  RantonI, 
Wisconsin,  recently,  emiiirxHi  for  three  days.  One 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  festivities  was  “a 
wre.stling  inuteli  between  a Rantoul  girl  and  a 
gentleman  of  Chilton,  in  wliieli  the  girl  succeeded 
ill  throwing  the  Chilioiiiaii  three  successive  times.” 

-All  aged  Kentucky  woman  can  not  see  from 
her  window  in  tlie  Floyd  Comity  poor-house  the 
neighboring  line  farm  of  her  son,  who  is  worth 
>e2il,ti00 — because,  it  is  said,  she  is  blind. 

It  is  alleged,  with  tin-  eontirmatory  statements 
of  time  ami  names,  that  an  Indiana  man  who  had 
taken  liis  diiiigiiter  into  a Cliieugo  dry-goods  store 
W1I.S  askeil  by  liei-,  ns  she  caught  sight  of  the 
elevator,  “ Wlmt  is  that,  pii — that  thing  going  up 
and  down  with  Hie  sofirs  in  it?”  and  that  the 
fiitln-r  i-t-plii-d,  after  a long,  calm,  and  careful 
scrutiny,  “ It's  a iele|iliom- — the  lii-st  I ever  seen  !” 

The  Chicago  |»a|)cr.s,  i-i'vei  ting  to  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  .National  Convention  will  assem- 
ble in  tliat  city  next  .lime,  jocosely  assure  Ciu- 
ciiiunti  that  neither  of  the  Presidential  Conven- 
tions could  afford  to  iiio't  tlieiv,  b<.*euiise  it  is  be- 
liind  time.  The  rest  of  the  United  States,  they 
say,  is  running  by  the  new-  Miamlard,  but  Ciueiii- 
naii  still  giws  by  grand fatlier’.s  clock,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  a ticket  noiiiiiiated  by  such  time 
would  get  left. 

It  ha.s  been  a general  impression  that  tramps 
liked  Conneetieut,  but  new  s comes  of  one  who  had 
some  fault  to  find  in  tbut  State.  Mr.  Thomp?oii, 
of  Bridgeport,  in  answer  to  bis  refpiest  for  soine- 
tbiiig  to  eat,  gave  liini  some  bum,  wliich  he  de- 
clared to  be  too  fat.  When  Mr.  Thompson  at- 
tempted to  reason  with  him  tiie  tramp  attacked 
Ids  lienefiietor  with  a knife,  and  slashed  his  face 
in  a most  slioeking  manner. 

Beef  tea  is  eoniing  to  lie  a pojiular  beverage 
in  bill-rooms.  Tlie  idea  started,  it  is  said,  in 
Omaha.  The  price  i.s  ten  cents  anywhere  off 
Bi'uiidwav.  .Since  it.-;  iiitrodiiution  the  sale  of  hoi- 
wu  ter  cock  talks  has  notably  dimini.shcd. 

It  is  .said  that  the  recent  strangely  crimson 
sunset.**  mean  that  the  temperature  will  go  below 
Zero  in  those  ]ilaees  wliere  they  have  been  ob- 
served. If  this  is  so,  the  fact  will  awaken  con- 
siderable interest  when  it  tieeomes  known  in  In- 
dia, w hicli  is  one  of  the  lands  to  which  the  brill- 
iant si>eetacle  has  extended. 

llow  sudden  the  West  is!  Denver  is  still 
quite  ill  the  Hush  of  youth,  and  yet  the  Denver 
University  has  just  iveeived  a new  equatorial 
telescope  of  extrnorilinury  power,  and  conserva- 
tive citizens  are  making  a determined  stand  to 
prevent  the  Denver  Elevated  Railroad  Company 
from  cari-yiiig  out  its  seliemes. 

To  a pas,seiiger’s  question,  “ We’ve  struck  a 
siiKKifher  stn'ii  of  road,  haven’t  we?”  an  Arkansas 
railway  conductor  replied,  “No;  we’ve  only  run 
off  the  track.”  This  was  as  uncoraplimentarv 
to  the  road  as  was  the  remark  of  an  Eastern  con- 
ductor. who,  upon  being  discharged,  said  that  he 
was  intending  to  quit  anyway,  for  there  was  “ no- 
thing left  of  the  old  road  but  two  streaks  of  iron 
rust  and  the  right  of  way.” 

Let  no  struggling  young  professional  man  de- 
spair. .lolm  Swim,  a eiti-zen  of  the  West,  began 
life  as  a lawyer;  and  finding  that  there  were 
nmii>  inoments  in  which  he  was  not  bothered  by 
his  cliriitiie,  he  devoted  them  to  rag-pieking.  It 
wiis  forty  years  ago  when  he  began  this  thrifty 
dovetailing  of  his  intervals  of  time.  F'or  thirty- 
five  year,s,  according  to  common  report,  he  has  not 
slept  ill  a bed,  which  is  mention^  with  the  de- 
sire not  so  much  to  set  forth  the  liahit  of  sleeping 
out  of  a bed  as  a meritorious  example  as  to  indicate 
how  long  and  steadfastly  he  coulil  pursue  a given 
sehemc.  The  business  which  he  undertook  as  an 
iiieideiital  assistance  to  liis  esuhlislimeiit  in  life 
gradually  overspread  and  swallowed  up  the  one 
which  he  hud  intended  should  be  his  main  pur- 
suit, and  for  many  years  he  has  been  a lawyer 
not  at  all,  Hiiii  a rag-picker  a great  deal.  As  a 
lawyer,  there  is  no  telling  what  his  reward  would 
liave  been  ; as  a rag-picker,  he  has  come  to  own 
several  tine  farms,  and  to  be  worth  t2(H),000. 


SO  GENEROV8! 

SwiTii,  “ Kii— wbafs  thU!  BUi  fnnn.tlM  lewcUer 
fur  watcli  chain ? I'va  bad  no  witcboluffB.* 

Wire.  “Ob  y«a.  dear.  It't  (A*  «*•  TgM*  jn/ar 
a Ckrufnuit  pretenl.” 
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THE  AM  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

[Soe  Illimtrmion  on  Front  Page.] 

O.N  a cold,  frosty  day  an  Ant  was  drugging 
some  corn  which  lie  hud  laid  up  in  the  summer- 
time. A Grasshopper,  half  perished  with  cold 
and  hunger,  besought  the  Ant  to  give  him  some 
of  Ills  substance.  “ What  were  you  doing,”  said 
the  Ant,  ” tliis  last  suinntery”  “Oh,”  said  the 
Grasshopper,  “ 1 kept  singing  all  the  summer 
long.”  Said  the  Ant,  “Since  you  could  sing  all 
H\immer,  you  may  dance  all  winter.” 

^ Winter  tinds  out  what  summer  lays  by. — ^J-Jsop'K 


"I  SAY  NO:'* 

OR, 

THE  LOVE-LETTER  ANSWERED. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

AT  SCHOOL. 


MIS.S  LADPS  mAWISG  .VIASTKR. 

Francink  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by 
one  of  the  house-maids  bringing  up  her  breakfast 
on  a tray.  Astoni.slied  at  tliis  concession  to  lazi- 
ness in  an  institution  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
ail  the  virtues,  she  looked  round.  The  bedroom 
was  deserted. 

“ The  other  young  ladies  are  as  busy  as  bees, 
miss,”  the  hou.se-maid  explained,  "they  were 
up  and  dressed  two  hours  ago.  and  the  breakfast 
has  been  cleareil  awuy  h.iig  since.  It’s  Miss 
Emily’s  fault.  She  wouMii't  allow  them  to  wake 
you ; she  said  you  could  he  of  no  possible  use 
down-stairs,  and  you  had  belter  be  treated  like  a 
vi.'itfif.  Miss  Cecilia  was  ?o  distres.sed  at  your 
missing  your  breakfast  that  she  spoke  to  tlie 
housekeeper,  and  1 svas  sent  up  to  you.  Please 
to  excuse  it  if  the  tea'.s  cold.  Tliis  is  Grand  Day, 
and  we  are  all  topsy-turvy  in  conseituenee.” 

IiKpiiring  what  “Grand  Day”  meant,  ami  why 
it  produced  this  extraordinary  result  in  a ladies’ 
school.  Francine  discovered  that  llie  first  day  of 
the  vacation  was  devoted  to  liie  distribution  of 
prizes  in  the  presence  of  parents,  guardians,  and 
friends.  An  entertainment  was  added.  eonii>ris- 
ing  those  merciless  tests  of  human  endurance 
called  recitations,  light  refreshments  and  musical 
performances  being  distributed  at  intervals  to 
encourage  the  exliaii.-ted  audience.  The  local 
newspatier  sent  a reporter  to  ilescribc  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  some  of  Mi.'S  Ladd’s  young  ladies 
enjoyed  the  intoxicating  luxury  of  seeing  tiicir 
names  in  print. 

“ It  begins  at  three  o'clock,”  the  house-maid 
went  on;  “and  what  with  praelieing  and  reliears- 
ing,  and  ornamenting  the  school-room,  tiiere’s  a 
hul  bub  fit  to  make  a person's  bead  spin.  Be- 
sides wliieli,”  said  tlie  girl,  loweiing  her  voice 
ami  approaeiiing  a liirle  nearer  to  Francine,  “we 
have  all  been  taken  by  surprise.  Tlie  first  thing 
in  the  morning  Miss  ./ethro  left  us,  without  .say- 
ing good-by  to  anybody.” 

“ Wlio  is  Miss  .letliroy” 

“ The  new  teaolier,  miss.  We  none  of  us  liked 
her,  and  we  all  suspect  tliere's  something  wrong. 
Miss  Ladd  ami  the  clergyman  had  a long  talk  to- 
gether yesterday  (iu  ])rivate.  you  know  ).  and  they 
sent  for  Miss  Jethro,  which  looks  hud,  doesn’t 
it?  Is  there  anything  more  I can  do  for  yon, 
iriiss?  It’s  a beautiful  day  after  the  rain.  If  I 
was  you,  I should  go  and  enjoy  my. self  in  the  gar- 
den.” 

Having  finisliod  her  breakfast,  Francine  de- 
cided on  proliting  by  tliis  sensible  suggc.-iion. 

The  Servant  who  showed  her  the  wav  to  the 
garden  was  not  favorably  impressed  by  the  new 
pupil:  f’raneitie’s  temper  as.^erted  itself  a little 
too  plainly  in  her  face.  To  a girl  iiosscssing  a 
high  opinion  of  her  own  importance  it  was  not 
very  agreeable  to  feel  herself  excluded,  as  an  il- 
literate stranger,  from  the  one  absorbing  interest 
of  her  school  - fellows.  “Will  the  time  ever 
come,”  she  wondered,  bitterly,  " when  I shall  w in 
a prize,  and  sing  and  play  before  ail  the  com- 
pany? How  1 should  enjoy  making  the  girls 
envy  me !” 

A broad  lawn,  overshadowed  at  one  end  by  fine 
old  trees,  flower  beds  and  shrubberies,  and  w ind- 
ing  paths  prettily  and  invitingly  laid  out,  made 
the  garden  u welcome  refuge  on  that  fine  buuiiner 
morning.  The  novelty  of  the  scene,  after  her  ex- 
perience in  the  West  Indies,  the  delicious  breezes 
cooled  by  the  rain  of  the  night,  exerted  their 
cheering  influence  even  on  the  sullen  disposition 
of  Francine.  She  smiled,  in  spite  of  herself,  as 
she  followed  the  pleasant  paths,  ami  heard  the 
birds  singing  their  summer  songs  over  her  head. 

Wandering  among  tlie  trees,  which  oeeiipied  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground,  she  passed  into  an 
open  sjiaee  beyond,  and  discovered  an  old  fish- 
pond overgrown  by  H(|watie  plants.  Dribblets  of 
water  trickled  from  a dilapidalcil  fountain  in  the 
middle.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  pond  the 
ground  sloped  downward  toward  the  south,  and 
revealed,  over  a low  puling,  a pretty  view  of  a 
village  and  its  ehiircli,  backed  by  fir  wisids  mount- 
ing the  heathy  sides  of  a range  of  hills  beyond. 
A fanciful  little  wooden  building,  imiiating  the 
form  ofti  Sw  i«s  cottage,  was  placetl  so  as  to  com- 
mand tlie  prospect.  Near  it,  in  ibe  .shadow  of 
the  building,  sfoml  a rustic  chair  and  table,  with 
a cLiloj--l*iis.  on  one,  and  a portfolio  on  the  otlier. 
i'‘*iiifcring  over  tlie  grass,  at  the  tnerey  of  the  ca- 
of  di-awing 
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paper.  Francine  ran  round  the  pond,  and  picked 
up  the  paper  just  as  it  was  on  tlie  point  of  being 
lilted  into  the  water.  It  contained  a sketch  in 
w ater-colors  of  the  village  and  the  woods.  Fran- 
cine  liad  looked  at  the  view  itself  with  indiffer- 
ence : the  picture  of  the  view  interested  her.  Or- 
dinarily visitors  to  galleries  of  art  which  admit  j 
students  show  the  same  strange  perversity.  The 
work  of  the  copyist  commands  their  whole  atten- 
tion ; they  take  no  interest  in  the  original  picture. 

Looking  up  from  the  sketch,  Fi-ancine  was 
startled.  She  discovered  a man,  at  the  window 
of  the  Swiss  sumiiier-house,  watching  her. 

“ When  you  have  done  with  that  drawing,” 
he  said,  tjuietly,  “please  let  me  have  it  back 
again.” 

He  was  tall  and  thin  and  dark.  His  finely 
shaped,  intelligent  face — hidden,  as  to  the  lower 
part  of  it,  by  a curly  black  beard — would  have 
been  absolutely  handsome,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a 
sehool-girl,  but  for  the  deep  furrows  that  marked 
it  prematurely  between  the  eyebrows  and  at  the 
sidc.s  of  the  mouth.  In  the  same  way  an  under- 
lying mockery  impaired  the  atti-aetion  of  his  oth- 
erwise refinetl  and  gentle  manner.  Among  his 
fellow-ereatures,  ehildren  and  dogs  were  the  only 
critics  who  appreciated  his  merits  witliout  dis- 
covering the  defects  which  lessened  the  favorable 
appreciation  of  him  by  men  and  women.  He 
dressed  neatly,  but  his  niorniiig  coat  wa.s  badly 
made,  and  his  picturesque  felt  hat  was  too  old. 
In  short,  there  seemed  to  be  no  go<Kl  quality  about 
him  which  was  not  perversely  associated  with  a 
dmwbaek  of  some  kind.  He  was  one  of  those 
harmless  and  luckless  men,  possessed  of  excel- 
lent qualitie.s,  who  fail,  nevertheless,  to  achieve 
popularity  in  their  social  sphere. 

Francine  handed  his  sketch  to  him  through  the 
window,  doubtful  whether  the  words  that  he  had 
addressed  to  her  were  spoken  in  jest  or  in  ear- 
nest. 

“ I only  presumed  to  touch  your  drawing,”  she 
said,  “ because  it  was  in  danger.” 

“What  danger?”  he  inquired. 

Francine  pointed  to  the  pond.  “ If  I had  not 
been  in  time  to  pick  it  uji,  it  would  have  been 
blown  into  the  water.” 

“ Do  you  think  it  was  worth  picking  up?” 

Putting  that  question,  he  looked  first  at  the 
skctcli,  then  at  the  view  which  it  represented, 
then  back  again  at  tlie  sketch.  The  corners  of 
his  mouth  turned  iqiward  with  a humorous  ex- 
pression of  scorn.  “Mailauie  Naiuie,”  he  saiil, 
“I  beg  your  jiardoii.”  With  those  words,  he 
eomposislly  tore  his  work  of  art  into  small  pieces, 
and  scattered  them  out  of  the  window. 

“What  a pity!”  said  Francine. 

He  joined  her  on  the  ground  outside  the  cot- 
tage. “ Why  is  it  a pity  ?”  he  asked. 

“Such  a nice  drawing.” 

“ It  isn’t  a nice  draw  ing.” 

“ 1'ou’re  not  very  polite,  sir.” 

He  looked  at  her — aiul  sighed,  as  if  he  pitieil 
.so  young  a woman  for  having  a temper  so  reaiiy 
to  take  offeii.se.  In  hi.<  flattest  oontradietions  he 
alwnys  preserved  the  character  of  a politely  po.'>- 
ilive  man. 

“ Pul  it  in  plain  words,  miss,”  he  rcjilied.  “ I 
have  offended  the  predominant  sense  in  your  na- 
ture— your  sense  of  .self-esteem.  You  don’t  like 
lobe  told,  even  iudireetly,  that  you  know  nothing 
of  Art.  In  these  days  everybody  knows  evei  v- 
tliing — and  thinks  nothing  worth  knowing,  after 
all.  But  Iteware  how  you  presume  on  an  Hjipear- 
ance  of  indifference,  wliich  is  nothing  Imt  conceit 
in  disguise.  The  ruling  passion  of  civilized  hu- 
manity is  Conceit.  Von  may  try  the  regard  of 
your  dearest  friend  in  any  luher  way,  and  he  for- 
given. Ruffle  the  smooth  surface  of  your  friend’s 
self-esteem,  and  there  will  be  an  unacknowledged 
coolness  between  yon  which  will  last  for  life. 
Excuse  me  for  giving  you  the  henetit  of  my 
lrumf)ery  experience.  This  sort  of  smart  talk  is 
oil/  form  of  conceit.  Can  I he  of  use  to  you  in 
some  better  way  ? Are  you  looking  for  one  of 
our  young  ladies  ?” 

Francine  began  to  feel  a certain  reluctant  in- 
terest ill  him  wlieri  he  spoke  of  “our  young  la- 
dies.” She  asked  if  he  belonged  to  the  sebool. 

The  corners  of  his  mouth  turned  up  again. 

“ I’m  one  of  the  masters,”  he  said.  “ Are  you 
going  to  belong  to  the  school,  tmi?” 

Francine  bent  her  head,  with  a gravity  and 
condescension  intended  to  keep  him  at  his  pro- 
per distance.  Far  from  being  discouraged,  he 
permitted  his  curiosity  to  take  additional  liber- 
ties. “ .\re  yon  to  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
one  of  TDv  pupils?”  he  asked. 

" I don't  know  who  you  are.” 

“ You  won’t  he  much  w iscr  w hen  you  do  know. 
My  name  is  Alban  Morris.’’ 

F'raiieine  corrected  herself.  “I  mean  1 don’t 
know  wliiit  yon  teach.” 

.Lilian  .Morris  jioinied  to  the  fragment.**  of  his 
sketch  from  Nature.  “ I am  a bad  artist,”  he 
said.  “ Some  bad  artists  become  Royal  Aca- 
demicians. Some  take  to  drink.  Some  get  a 
pension.  And  some — I am  one  of  them — find 
refuge  in  schools.  Drawing  is  an  ‘extra’  at  this 
school.  Will  you  lake  my  advice?  Spare  your 
good  father’s  jiocket : say  you  don’t  want  to  learn 
to  draw.” 

He  was  so  gravely  in  earnest  that  Francine 
burst  nut  laughing.  “You  are  a strange  man,” 
she  said. 

“ Wrong  again,  miss.  1 am  only  an  unhappy 
man.” 

The  furrows  in  his  face  deepened,  the  latent 
humor  died  out  of  his  eves.  He  turned  to  the 
suinmer-liou.se  window,  and  took  up  a pipe  and 
tobacco  pouch  left  on  the  ledge. 

“ I lost  niy  only  friend  last  year,”  he  said. 
“ Since  the  death  of  my  dog,  niy  pipe  is  the  one 
companion  I have  left.  Naturally  I am  not  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  honest  fellow’s  society  in  the 
pre.'lencc  of  ladies.  They  have  their  own  taste 

perfumes.  Their  clothes  and  their  letters  reek 
^lie  fiptid  ssMTciion  of  the  musk-deer.  The 
lU  vegetable  eniell  of  tobacco  is  unendurable 


to  them.  Allow  me  to  retire — and  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took  to  save  my  draw- 
ing.” 

The  tone  of  indifference  in  which  he  expressed 
his  gratitude  piqued  Francine.  She  resented  it 
by  drawing  her  own  conclusion  from  what  he 
had  said  of  the  ladies  and  the  musk-deer.  “I 
was  wrong  in  admiring  your  drawing,”  siie  said ; 
“and  wrong  again  in  thinking  you  a strange 
man.  Am  I wrong,  for  the  third  time,  in  believ- 
ing that  you  dislike  women  ?” 

“ 1 am  sorry  to  say  you  are  right,”  Alban  Mor- 
is answered,  gravely. 

“ Is  there  not  even  one  exception  ?” 

The  instant  the  words  passed  her  lips  she  saw 
that  there  was  .some  secretly  sensitive  feeling  in 
him  which  she  had  hurt.  His  black  brows  gath- 
•ed  into  a frown,  bis  piercing  eyes  looked  at  her 
with  angry  surprise.  It  was  over  in  a moment. 
He  raised  his  shabby  hat  and  made  her  a Ihiw. 

“ There  is  a sore  place  still  left  in  me,”  he  said, 
and  you  have  innocently  hit  it.  Good-morn- 
ing.” 

Before  she  could  speak  again  he  had  turned 
the  corner  of  the  smnmer-hoiisc,  and  was  lost  to 
ew  in  a shrubbery  on  the  westward  side  of  the 
oiinds. 


CHAPTER  V. 

II1SCOVKR1E.S  IN  TIIK  UARDKX. 

Lkit  by  herself.  Miss  De  Sor  turned  back 
again  by  way  of  the  trees. 

!<o  far  her  interview  with  the  drawing  master 
had  helped  to  pass  the  time.  Some  girls  miglit 
have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  arrive  at  a true 
,'iew  of  the  character  of  Alban  Morris.  F’raii- 
‘iiie’s  es.sentially  supci-ficial  observation  set  him 
down  as  “a  little  mad,”  and  left  liiin  there, 
jiulgetl  and  dismis.sed  to  her  entire  satisfaction. 

Arriving  at  the  lawn,  she  discovered  Emily  pa- 
cing backward  and  forward,  with  her  head  down 
and  her  Iwiids  lM;hiiid  her,  dceji  in  thought. 
Fraiieiiic’s  higli  opinion  of  herself  would  have 
earrieil  her  past  any  of  the  other  girls,  unless 
they  had  made  special  advances  to  her.  She 
slopped  and  looked  at  Emily. 

It  is  the  sad  fate  of  little  women  in  general  to 
grow  too  fat  and  to  be  born  with  short  legs. 
Emily’s  slim,  finely  strung  figure  spoke  for  itself 
as  to  the  first  of  these  misfortunes,  and  as.scttcd 
its  happy  freedom  from  the  second  if  she  only 
walked  across  a room.  Nature  hud  built  her,  from 
head  to  fool,  on  a skeleton  scaffolding  in  perfect 
proportion.  Tall  or  short  niatlcrs  little  to  the  re- 
sult ill  women  who  jkisscss  the  first  and  fore- 
most advantage  of  beginning  well  in  their  Ikiiics. 
When  they  live  to  old  age,  they  often  astonish 
thoughtless  men  who  walk  behind  them  in  the 
streets.  “ 1 give  you  my  honor,  she  was  as  easy 
and  upright  as  a young  girl ; and  when  yon  got  in 
front  of  her,  and  looked — white  hair,  and  seventy 
years  of  age !” 

Friiiieine  approached  Emily,  moved  by  a rare 
impulse  in  her  nature — the  impulse  to  be  so 
cialiie.  “ Yon  look  out  of  sjiirits,”  she  remarked. 
“Surely  you  don’t  regret  leaving  scliool  ?” 

In  her  present  mood,  Emily  took  the  opportuni- 
ty (in  the  {lopiilar  jihrase)  of  sniilihing  Francine. 

“ You  have  guessed  wrong;  1 do  regret,”  she  an- 
swered. “ I have  found  in  (..’eeilia  niy  dearest 
friend  at  seiiool.  And  seluxil  brought  with  it  the 
cliaiige  ill  rny  life  which  has  helped  me  to  bear 
the  loss  of  my  father.  If  you  must  know  what 
1 was  thinking  of  just  now,  I was  thinking  of 
my  aunt.  She  has  not  an.swered  my  last  letter, 
ami  I aril  beginning  to  bo  afraid  she  is  ill.  If 
yon  find  me  in  poor  spirits,  that  is  the  reason.” 

“ Fill  very  sorry,”  said  Francine. 

“Why?  You  don’t  know  my  aunt,  and  you 
have  only  known  me  since  yesterday  alteriiooii. 
Why  are  you  sorry  ?” 

Francine  remained  silent.  Without  realizing 
it,  she  was  beginning  to  feel  the  dominant  iiiHii- 
ence  that  Emily  exercised  over  the  weaker  na- 
tures that  came  in  contact  with  her.  To  find 
her.self  irresi.-tibly  attracted  by  a stranger  at  a 
new  scIkkjI — an  iinforinnate  little  creature,  whose 
desiiiiy  was  to  eaiii  her  own  living — filled  the 
narrow  mind  of  .Miss  De  Stir  with  perjilcxity. 
Having  waite*!  in  vain  fur  a reidy,  Emily  turned 
away,  and  resumed  the  train  of  thought  which 
her  school-fellow  had  interruptcil. 

By  all  association  of  ideas  of  which  she  was 
not  herself  aware,  she  now  jiassed  from  thinking 
of  her  aunt  to  thinking  of  Miss  Jethro.  The  in- 
terview of  the  previous  night  had  dwelt  on  her 
mind  at  interval.-,  in  the  hours  of  the  new  day. 

Acting  on  instinct  rather  tliaiion  reason,  she  had 
kejit  that  remarkable  incident  in  her  school  life 
a secret  from  every  one.  No  discoveries  had  been 
made  by  other  persons.  In  speaking  to  her  staff 
of  teachers,  .Miss  Ladd  hud  alluded  to  tlie  affair 
in  the  most  cautious  terms.  “ ('ireuiiistaiiees  of 
a private  nature  have  obliged  the  lady  to  retire 
from  my  school.  When  we  nu“et  after  the  holi- 
days another  teacher  will  be  in  her  place.” 
There  Miss  Ladd’s  explanation  had  begun  and 
ended.  Inquiries  addresswi  to  tlie  servants  had 
led  to  no  result.  Miss  Jethro’s  luggage  was  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  London  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way, and  Miss  Jethro  herself  hud  baffled  inves- 
tigation by  leaving  the  school  on  foot.  Emily's 
interest  in  the  lost  teacher  was  not  the  transitory 
interest  of  curiosity ; lier  father's  iiiysteriuus 
friend  was  a person  whom  .she  honestly  desired 
to  see  again.  Perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a means  of  tracing  Miss  Jethro,  she  reached 
the  shady  limit  of  the  trees,  and  turned  to  walk 
back  again.  Approaching  the  jilace  at  which 
she  and  Francine  had  met,  an  idea  weiirred  to 
her.  It  was  just  possible  that  Miss  Jethro  might 
not  be  unknown  to  her  aunt. 

Still  meiiitating  on  the  cold  reception  that  she 
had  encountered,  and  still  feeling  the  influence 
which  mastcretl  her  in  spite  of  herself,  Francine 
looked  up,  and  saw  Emily  approaching.  The 
sen.«*o  of  injury,  strong  as 'it  was,  failed  to  su>- 
uin  her.  For  the  tiioi  time  in  her  life  she  was 


ready  to  forgive.  Interpreting  Emilv's  return  »g 
an  implied  exprossion  of  regret,  she  advanced 
with  a constrained  smile,  and  spoke  first 

“ How  are  the  young  ladies  getting  on  in  the 
school-room  ? she  asked,  by  way  of  renewiiii:  the 
conversation.  “ 

Emily’s  face  assumed  a look  of  surprise  wldcli 
said  plainly.  Can’t  you  take  a hint,  and  leave  nu- 
to  ray.self? 

Frunciiie  was  constitutionally  impenetrable  to 
reproof  of  this  sort : her  thick  skin  was  not  even 
tickled.  “ W hy  arc  you  not  helping  them  " she 
went  on  " you  who  liare  the  clearest  head 
among  ns,  and  take  the  lead  in  everything?" 

It  may  be  a humiliating  confession  to  make 
yet  it  is  surely  true,  that  we  are  all  accessible  to 
flattery.  Different  tastes  appreciate  different 
methods  of  burning  incense,  but  the  perfume  is 
more  or  less  agret'able  to  all  varieties  of  noses 
F’l  aiicine’s  method  had  its  tranquillizing  effect  on 

Emily.  She  answered,  indulgently,  “My  dear  I 

have  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  ’ ' 

“ Nothing  to  do  with  it  ? No  prizes  to  win  be- 
fore you  leave  school  ?” 

" 1 won  all  the  prizes  years  ago.” 

“ But  there  are  recitations.  Surely  you  recite  ?” 
Harmless  words  in  themselves,  pursuing  the 
same  smooth  course  of  flattery  as  before,  but 
with  vvliat  a different  result!  Emily’s  face’ red- 
dened with  anger  the  moment  they  were  spoken. 
Having  already  irritated  Albun  Morris,  unluckv 
Francine,  by  a second  mischievous  interposition 
of  accident,  had  succeeded  in  making  Emily  smait 
next.  “ Who  has  told  you  ?”  she  burst  out  “ I 
insist  on  knowing !” 

“ Nobody  ha.s  told  me  anything,”  Francine  de- 
clared, piteously. 

“.Nobody  has  told  you  how  I hare  been  in- 
sulted ?” 

“ No,  indeed  ! Oh,  my  dear,  who  could  insult 

In  a man,  the  sense  of  injury  does  sometimes 
submit  to  the  di.scipline  of  silence.  In  a woman 
—never.  Suddenly  reminded  of  her  past  wrongs 
(by  the  pardonable  error  of  a polite  school-fel- 
low),  Emily  committed  the  startling  inconsistency 
of  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  Francine! 

“ Would  you  believe  it  ? I have  been  forbid- 
den to  recite — I,  the  head  girl  of  the  school.  Oh, 
not  to-day  ! It  happened  a month  ago,  when  we 
Were  all  in  consultation,  making  our  arrange- 
ments. Miss  Ladd  asked  me  if  I had  decided  on 
a piece  to  recite.  I said,  ‘ I have  not  only  de- 
ciiled,  1 have  learned  the  piece.’  ‘ And  what  may 
it  be  ?’  ‘ The  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth.'  There 

wa.s  a Imwl — I can  cull  it  by  no  other  name— a 
howl  of  indignation.  A man’s  soliloquy,  and, 
worse  still,  a murdering  man’s  soliloquy,  recited 
by  one  of  Miss  Ladd’s  young  ladie.s  before  an 
audiciiee  of  parents  and  gnai-dian.s ! That  was  the 
tone  they  took  w ith  me.  I was  as  firm  as  a rock. 
The  dagger  .scene  or  nothing.  The  result  is— no- 
thing ! An  insult  to  Shakspeare,  and  an  insult 
to  me.  I felt  it ; I feel  it  still.  I was  prepared 
for  any  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  the  drama.  If 
Miss  Ladd  had  met  me  in  a proper  spirit,  do  you 
know  what  I would  have  done?  I would  have 
played  Macbeth  in  costume.  Just  hear  me,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  I begin  with  a dreadful 
vacancy  in  my  eyes,  and  a hollow  moaning  of 
iiiy  voice,  ‘Is  this  a dagger  that  I see  before 
me — ’ ” 

Keciting  with  her  face  towai-d  the  trees,  Emily 
started,  dropped  the  character  of  Macbeth,  and 
iiistainly  became  herself  again — herself,  with  a 
rising  color  and  an  angry  brightening  of  the  eyes. 

“ Excuse  me;  I can't  trust  my  inemorv;  I must 
gel  the  play.”  With  that  abrupt  apology,  she 
walked  away  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

Ill  some  surprise,  Francine  turned  and  looked 
at  the  trees.  Slie  discovered — in  full  retreat,  on 
his  side — the  eccentric  drawing  master,  Alban 
Jlorris. 

Did  he  too  admire  the  dagger  scene?  .\nd 
was  he  modestly  desirous  of  liearing  it  recited 
without  showing  himself?  In  that  case,  why 
should  Emily  (whose  heselting  weaknes.s  was  cer- 
taiiily  not  want  of  eontidenee  in  her  own  re- 
sources) leave  the  garden  the  moment  she  caught 
sight  of  him  ? Francine  consulted  her  instincts. 
Slie  had  just  arrived  at  a conclusion  which  ex- 
pressed itself  outwardly  by  a lualicious  smile, 
when  gentle  Cecilia  appeared  on  the  lawn — a lov- 
able  object  in  a broad  stinw  hat  and  a white 
dress,  with  a nosegay  in  her  bosom — smiling,  and 
fanning  herself. 

“ It’.s  BO  hot  in  the  school-room,”  she  said, 
“and  some  of  the  girls,  poor  things,  are  so  ill- 
temjiered  at  rehearsal,  I have  made  my  escape. 

I hope  voii  got  your  breakfast.  Miss  De  N>r.  What 
have  vou  1^11  doing  here  all  by  yourself  ?” 

“ I have  been  making  an  interesting  discovery,  ’ 
Francine  replied. 

“An  interesting  discovery  in  our  garden?  »'  bat 
can  it  be  ?”  . , 

“ The  drawing  master,  my  dear,  is  in  love  with 
Emily.  Perhaps  she  doesn't  care  about  him.  Or 
perhaps  I have  lieen  an  innocent  ob.stacle  in  the 
wav  of  an  nppointmeni  between  them.” 

Cecilia  liad  breakfasted  to  her  heart’s  content 
on  her  favorite  dish— hutteml  eggs,  ^he  was  m 
such  good  spirits  that  she  was  inclined  to  oc 
coquettish,  even  when  there  was  no  man  presen 
to  fascinate.  “ Wo  aro  not  allowed  to  Ulk  a^t 
love  in  this  school,"  she  said,  and  hid  her  face 
behind  her  fan.  “ Besides,  if  it  Mine  to  iss 
I,ad<l’8  ears,  poor  Mr.  Morris  might  lose  his  situa- 
tion.” 

" But  Isn’t  it  true?”  asked  Francine. 

“ h ninv  be  tine,  iriv  dear;  but  nobody  knows. 
Emilv  hasn’t  breathed  a word  about  it  to 
us.  'And  Ml.  Morris  keeps  his  own  aae» 
and  then  we  catch  him  looking  at  her,  a 
draw  our  own  conclusions.” 


r,  and 


“ Did  you  meet  Emily  on  yoar-**f^ 


“ YeS  ; and  nhe 

“ T.dnkuig,  perhaps,  c£  IL  . 
U-c'.Iip  shook  bead-  “ Thinking, 
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of  the  new  life  Iwfore  her,  and  regretting,  I am 
afraid,  that  she  evercoiifid^  lier  hopes  and  wish- 
es to  me.  Did  she  tell  you  last  night  what  her 
prospects  are  when  she  leaves  school  ?” 

“She  told  me  you  had  been  very  kind  in  help- 
ing  her.  I dare  say  I should  have  heard  more 
if  1 had  not  fallen  asleep.  What  is  she  going  to 
do?” 

“To  live  in  a dull  house,  far  away  in  the 
north,”  Cecilia  answered ; “ with  only  oid  people 
in  it.  She  will  have  to  write  and  translate  for 
a great  scholar,  who  is  studying  mysterious  in- 
scriptions—hieroglyphics,  I think  they  are  called 

found  among  the  ruins  of  Central  America. 

It’s  really  no  laughing  matter,  Fninciiie.  Em- 
ily made  a joke  of  it,  too.  ‘ I’ll  take  anything 
but  a situation  as  governess,’  she  said;  ‘the 
children  who  have  Me  to  teach  them  would  be 
to  be  pitied  indeed !’  She  begged  and  prayed  me 
to  help  her  get  an  honest  living.  What  could  1 
do  ? I could  only  write  home  to  papa.  He  is  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  everybody  who  wants 
a place  seems  to  think  he  is  boniul  to  find  it  fur 
them.  As  it  happened,  he  bud  heard  from  an 
old  friend  of  his  (a  certain  Sir  Jervis  Redwood),  i 
who  was  ill  search  of  a sei^retary.  Heing  in  favor  | 
of  letting  the  women  compete  for  employment  j 
with  the  men,  Sir  Jervis  was  willing  to  try  what 
he  calls  ‘ a female.’  Isn’t  that  a horrid  way  of 
speaking  of  us  ? and  Miss  Ladd  says  it’s  ungrain- 
inatical,  besides.  Papa  had  written  back  to  say 
he  knew  of  no  lady  whom  he  could  recommend. 
When  he  got  niy  letter,  speaking  of  Emily,  he 
kindly  wrote  again.  In  the  interval  Sir  Jervis 
had  received  two  applications  for  the  vacant 
place.  They  were  both  from  old  ladies,  and  he 
declined  to  employ  them.” 

“Because  they  were  old,”  Francine  suggested, 
maliciously. 

“ You  shall  hear  him  give  his  own  reasons,  my 
dear.  Papa  sent  me  an  extract  from  liis  letter. 
It  made  me  rather  angry ; and  (perhaps  for  tliat 
reason)  I think  I can  repeat  it  word  for  word : 

‘ We  are  four  old  people  in  this  house,  and  we 
don’t  want  a fifth.  Let  us  have  a young  one  to 
cheer  us.  If  your  daughter’s  friend  likes  the 
terms,  and  is  not  encumbered  with  a sweetheart, 

I will  send  for  her  when  the  school  hreaks  iij)  at 
midsummer.’  Coarse  and  selfish — isn’t  it?  How. 
ever,  Emily  didn’t  agree  with  iiio  w hen  1 showed 
her  the  extract.  She  accepted  tlie  place,  very 
much  to  her  aunt’s  smpri.se  and  regret,  wlien  that 
excellent  person  heard  of  it.  Now  that  the  time 
has  come  (though  Emily  won’t  acknowledge  it), 

I believe  she  secretly  shrinks,  poor  dear,  from 
the  prospect.” 

“ Very  likely,”  Franeiue  agreed,  w ithout  even 
a pretense  of  sympathy.  “ But  tell  me,  who  are 
the  four  old  people  ? ’ 

“First,  Sir  Jervis  him.self,  seventy  last  hirth- 
day;  next,  his  unmaiTied  sister,  nearly  eighty; 
next,  his  man-.servant,  Mr.  liwk,  well  past  sixty; 
and  last,  his  man-servant’s  wife,  who  eon.siders 
herself  young,  heing  only  a little  over  forty.  That 
ia  the  household.  Mrs.  Rook  is  coming  to-day  to 
attend  Emily  on  the  journey  to  the  north,  and  I 
am  nut  at  all  sure  that  Emiiv  will  like  hr-r.” 

“A  disagreeable  woman,  I siipi>ose?'’ 

“No — not  exactly  that.  R;iiherodd  a ml  flighty. 
The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Rook  has  had  her  troubles,  ami 
perhaps  they  have  n little  unsettled  her.  She  and 
her  husband  used  to  keep  the  village  iun,  elo.se  to 
our  park;  wc  know  all  about  tlicm  at  home.  I 
am  sure  I pity  these  poor  people.  What  are  you 
looking  at,  Francine  ?” 

Feeling  no  sort  of  interest  in  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Rook,  Francine  was  stiidviug  lier  sehool-fellow’s 
lovely  face  in  search  of  defects.  She  had  already 
discovered  that  t’eeilia’s  eyes  were  placed  too 
wide  apart,  and  that  her  eliin  wanted  size  and 
character. 

“I  was  admiring  your  complexion,  dear,”  she 
answered,  coolly.  “ Well,  and  why  do  you  pity 
the  Rooks  ?” 

Simple  Cecilia  smiled,  and  went  on  with  her 
story : 

“They  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  .service  in  their 
old  age,  through  a misfortune  for  which  they  are 
in  no  way  to  blame.  Their  customers  deserted 
the  inn,  and  Mr.  Rook  became  bankrupt.  The 
inn  got  what  they  call  a bad  name — in  a very 
dreadful  way.  There  was  a niurder  committed 
in  the  house.” 

“A  murder!”  cried  Francine.  “Oh,  this  is 
exciting!  You  provoking  girl,  why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  about  it  before  ?” 

“ I didn’t  think  of  it,”  said  Cecilia,  placidly. 

“ Do  go  on ! Were  you  at  home  when  it  hap- 
pened ?” 

“ I was  here,  at  school.” 

“ You  saw  the  newspaper-s,  I suppose  ?’’ 

“ Mi.ss  Ladd  doesn’t  allow  us  to  read  new  spa- 
pers. I did  bear  of  it,  however,  in  letters  from 
home.  Not  that  there  was  much  in  die  letters. 
They  said  it  was  too  horrilde  to  be  described. 
The  poor  murdered  gentleman — ” 

Francine  was  unaffectedly  shocked.  “ gen- 
tleman !”  .she  exclaimed.  “ How  dreadful !” 

“The  jioor  man  was  a stranger  iu  our  part  of 
the  country,’’ Cecilia  resiiiui;d  ; “and  the  police 
Were  puzzled  about  the  motive  for  a iminler. 
His  pocket-book  was  missing,  but  bis  watch  and 
his  rings  were  found  on  die  boiiy.  J remeinb.M- 
the  initials  on  liis  linen  because  tliev  were  the 
same  as  my  motber's  initiul.s  before  slie  w-as  mar- 
ried— ‘ J.  B.’  Really,  Francine,  lliat’s  all  1 know 
about  it.” 

Surely  you  know  whether  the  murderer  was 
discovered  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course  I know  that.  The  goveni- 
ment  offered  a reward ; and  clever  people  were 
sent  from  London  to  help  the  county  police.  No- 
thing came  of  it.  The  murderer  has  never  been 
discovered  from  that  time  to  tliLs.” 

“ When  did  it  happen  ?” 

” It  happened  in  the  autumn.” 

‘‘The  autumn  of  last  year?” 

“ No,  no.  Nearly  four  years  since.” 

ITO  BX  OOBTntCKP.] 


wiili  In, OOP  men,  fiOtXi  camels,  and  a large  train 
of  baggage  mules;  but  as  the  invading  column 
advaiiceil  into  the  desert  they  suffered  terribly 
from  want  of  water;  their  guides  purposely  led 
them  into  a district  where  the  wells  are  few,  and 
thus  they  easily  fell  victims  to  the  numerous  cav- 
alry and  the  fanatic  followers  of  the  “ False 
Prophet.” 

The  battle  w as  fought  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair, and  lasted  three  days,  Hicks  I’asiia  was 
slain  by  a lance-lhrusi  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
soldiers  liad  fired  off  their  last  cartridge. 

After  his  full  tlie  rout  was  general,  and  the 
fugitives,  who  hud  been  deprived  of  water  for 
three  days,  wore  nearly  all  massacred  as  they  fled 
toward  the  wells.  Native  aceoimts  slate  that 
Hick.s’s  hands  wci-e  first  eut  off,  and  he  was  afler- 
w.arrl  eiil  to  \iioeos. 

Two  Eiiropi-aiis.  distinguished  members  of  the 
press — 0‘Donova.s,  the  fatuous  correspondent  of 
the  London  AVisk,  whose  adventures  iu 

Toorkistan  have  given  him  world-wide  fame,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Vizktkllv,  the  brilliant  artist  of  ibe 
Loudon  Urajiliic — are,  it  is  staled,  among  ibc 
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We  give  in  this  number  the  portrait  of  Charles 
F.  Dowd,  A.M.,  Prineipal  of  Temple  (irove  Semi- 
nary, Saratoga  Spring-s,  New  York,  the  originator 
of  the  system  of  national  time  lately  adopted 
til  roughout  the  country.  The  aeeonipii  living  map 
will  help  the  reader  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the 
system,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. 

Professor  Down  began  his  work  systematically 
by  presenting  the  rude  outlines  of  his  plan  before 
a convention  of  trunk  lines  held  in  .New  York 
city  in  (ictoVicr,  18(19,  althougli  .several  years  be- 
fore he  had  presented  the  subject  iu  his  vegiilar 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Conneetieut  State  Nor- 
mal School,  of  w hich  lie  was  then  associate  prin- 
cipal. 

In  order  to  get  a graphic  view  of  the  condition 
of  time  standards  us  they  then  existed,  lot  one 
hiiagiiie  the  eouiui  y broken  up  into  eighty  inde- 
scribably irregular  fragiiieiit.s,  each  governed  by 
a different  time  standard,  and  these  time  stand- 
ards diffeiiiig  from  each  otlicr  in  c.xtrenics  from 
one  minute  to  nearly  four  hours.  AVere  these 
fragmentary  porlions  to  be  rei>rcscnted  on  the 
map,  each  by  a different  prime  color,  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  mnltipUed  by  twelve  would  bi; 
brought  into  rcipiisitioii.  Then  the  map  would 
look  as  if  a child  had  been  aimlessly  experiment- 
ing upon  it  with  his  paints,  making  hither  and 
tliitlier  .stri[)H.s  iiitererossing  one  another  in  nil 
directions.  In  .••hort,  in  respect  to  time,  the  whole 
eoiinlrv  was  a jiatliless  w ilileriiess.  Any  travel- 
ler living  to  wend  his  way  across  it  vlien  was 
doomed  to  liewiUieiing  eoiifiision. 

His  watch  was  to  iiim  but  a delusion  ; clocks 
ill  siation.s,  staring  each  other  in  the  face  defiant 
of  harmony  both  with  one  anoilier  and  with  sur- 
rounding local  time,  and  all  wildly  at  variance 
w ith  his  wateh,  were  wholly  baffling  to  all  intelli- 
gence, and  time-tables  were  to  him  hut  Sphinx's 
rid.lles.  His  only  salisfaetioii  eonld  come  from 
re.sting  blindly  in  igrioranee.  -No  more  fitting 
eomliiioiis  could  have  suggested  to  Gray  the  sen- 
limeiit,  now’  passed  into  an  adage,  “ Where  igno- 
rance is  bli.ss,  ’lis  folly  to  be  w ise.”  Such  was  the 
eonfoiimiing  eonfiision  of  18ii!i. 

To  bring  order  out  of  tins  vast  eonfiision  was 
the  problem  Professor  Ilown  undertook  to  solve, 
and  it  may  well  lie  said  that  no  time  preblein 
involving  such  extensive  dillieiilties  in  its  condi- 
tions had  ever  before  lu'on  jtreseiited  to  eivili/.a- 
lion.  A few  years  before,  England  had  estab- 
lished a national  slandaid  for  her  home  iiroviiiee, 
but  tills  covered  a difference  of  only  about  a half- 
lioiir’s  extent ; and,  following  England  by  a little. 
Fi  ance  had  adopted  a national  .stamlurd,  yet  this 
covered  a differeiiee  of  Ics.s  than  one  hour’s  ex- 
tent, while  our  system  must  provide  for  a differ- 
ence of  nearly /oh/-  hours’  extent,  lienee  their 
I systems  gave  no  clew  ui  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
j lein  presented  by  tliis  eounti  v. 

.At  the  start  Profe.ssor  Down  t<Mik  his  model 
from  astronoiiiieiil  time  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  one  meridian.  This  time,  in  relation  to  any 
place,  is  local  time  with  a differeiiee.  He  adopt- 
ed the  Washington  meridian  for  tin;  national 
standard,  and  then  worked  out  tlie  local  differ- 
ences for  about  8<S'iO  stations  along  the  lines  of 
about  .^(>0  railroads.  Then  he  laid  out  the  eoiin- 
try  into  sections  of  fifteen  degrees,  of  longitude 
each,  wiih  the  Washington  meridian  as  the  prime 
standard,  and  the  fifteciitli,  the  tliirtieth,  and  the 
forty-fifth  meridians  for  the  subordinate  stand- 
ards. He  then  carefully  wrote  out  a full  expla- 
nation of  the  system,  and  published  all,  with  a 
map,  in  a pamphlet  of  over  MO  octavo  tiagea. 
This  pamphlet  he  sent  out  to  all  railway  officials 
aud  others  who  might  be  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. This  wa.«  done  in  18/0. 

After  puhlishing  his  work.  Professor  Down 
attended  conventions  of  railway  managers  in 
Boston,  ill  New  York,  iu  the  West,  and  in  the 
Siiitli,  and  in  this  way  found  that  the  differeiiees 
e.xeeediiig  an  hour  were  regarded  as  iinpructiea- 
ble.  This  Jed  to  the  udoiitioii  of  the  suhordinate 
standards  as  essentially  imiepemleio  of  each  oth- 
er, only  that  the  even-hour  differeiiees  must  be 
preserved.  This  d/>iio,  caeh  hour  section  beciiinc 
a well-defined  section,  with  its  own  time  standHid; 
and,  with  standards  so  near  and  .«/>  simply  related, 
the  necessity  for  any  more  exact  local  time  l an- 
ished.  He  further  found  that  the  Wa.shiiigton 
and  the  fifteenth  meridians  w-ere  located  tCKi  far 
west  to  suit  the  iviuit.s  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Central  sections.  Tlierefoi  e,  after  meeting  a con- 
vention at  Atlanta,  G<-/>fgia,  in  the  .spring  of  1872, 
he  ehaiiged  the  system  from  Washington  to  Green- 
wich longitude,  thus  moving  all  the  lioiir  sections 
two  degrees  further  east.  This  made  the  seven-  1 
ly-fiftli  meridian  the  standai-d  for  the  Eastern  sec-  i 


tiou,  tlie  ninetieth  for  tlie  Central,  the  one  hundred 
and  fifth  for  the  Mountain,  ami  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  for  the  Pacific — the  fifth  iumr  east- 
ward heing  the  standard  lime  of  England.  Dur- 
ing  these  three  years  his  iuvesiigatiou.s.  by  study, 
and  by  travel  so  as  to  come  into  contact  wiih 
practical  men,  esjiccially  railway  iiiauagers,  were 
so  thoniugh  that  the  system  as  then  matured  has 
rc/piired  no  further  modification.  This  is  the 
system  now  in  operation. 

Three  years  were  thus  consumed  in  maturing 
the  ideal,  but  eleven  more  years  have  been  eon- 
sinned  in  making  the  ideal  a n;ahty.  Even  in 
this  part  of  the  work  Professor  Down  for  sever- 
al years  labored  e.sseiiliallv  aluiic.  He  got  out  a 
little  appendix  to  his  original  work ; he  met  eon- 
veniious;  he  wmte  extensively  for  the  press;  in 
1877  he  published  the  Trareller's  liaihcai/  Time 
Adjmier  ; in  1879-80  he  prepared  indexes  for 
railway  time-table.s,  and  urged  the  editors  of  rail- 
wav  guides  to  adopt  them ; and  all  this  with  no 
reoompt-nse  whatever,  save  the  consciousness  that 
it  would  result  in  the  public  good. 

In  the  work  of  securing  the  adoption  of  the 
sy.stein  Profess/ir  Dowd  would  bring  into  promi- 
nent notice  several  important  agencies  which 
within  the  last  few  years  have  entered  the  field  ; 
notably  the  American  Meteorological  Society,  led 
by  Dr.  Barsari),  the  president  of  Coliiinbia  t'ol- 
lege,  and  the  coiiimittce  of  this  .society  on  Stand- 
ard Time,  led  by  Profes.sor  Clevela.sd  Abbe,  of 
the  Signal  Service  Bureau, Washington,  and  Chan- 
cellor Fi.eminc,  of  Gttawa,  Canada.  Specially 
Worthy  of  notice  in  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  William  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  the  secretary 
of  the  General  and  Southern  llailway  Time  Con- 
vention. Tills  eonvention  is  the  exponent  of  the 
great  system  of  railways  tliroughout  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Ali.e.n  was  appointed  a special  coiniuittee 
upon  the  subject  of  standard  time  in  1881,  and 
hence  beeuine  the  exponent  of  tlie  convention. 
This  agency  specially  ha.steiied  tlie  adoption  of 
the  sysieiii. 

A single  glance  at  results  will  show  what  the 
system  has  aeeotiipli.slicd.  Instead  of  the  eighty 
fra gi lien taiy  pieces  of  eoiintry  above  mentioned, 
four  orderly  hour  sections,  as  seen  on  the  aeeoin- 
panying  map,  form  the  only  divisions  for  the 
whole  eoiitineiit,  and  four  time  standards,  with 
exact  hour  differences,  eoiistiliite  the  only  stand- 
ards of  the  coimlrv.  Indeed,  with  the  .system 
fully  carried  out,  twenty-four  would  coiLsiitute 
all  the  standards  of  the  world. 

On  Saturday,  the  17tli  of  Norc-iiilier,  when  the 
sun  reached  tlie  iiieiidiaii  of  the  eastern  border 
of  Maine,  eloek.s  began  their  jangle  for  the  hour 
of  twelve,  and  this  was  kept  up  iu  a drift  across 
the  eoiiiiiient  for  four  hours,  like  incoherent  cow- 
hells  in  a wild  w/sid.  But  on  Monday,  the  19th 
— supposing  all  to  have  changed  to  tlie  new-  .sys- 
tem on  the  18th — no  clock  struck  for  this  hour 
till  the  siiii  reached  the  seventy-fifth  meridian. 
Then  all  the  clocks  on  the  coniiiient  struck  to- 
gether, those  ill  the  Kusterii  section  striking  twelve, 
tho.se  in  the  Central  striking  eleven,  those  in  the 
Momiiuin  striking  ten,  and  tliose  in  the  Pacific 
striking  nine.  The  minuto-haiuls  of  all  were  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of  all 
tnivellers’  watches.  Time-tables  everywliere  be- 
came perfectly  intelligible,  and  the  bliss  of  igno- 
rance w as  no  longer  at  a premium. 


After  the  battle,  according  to  reports,  El  Mah- 
ni  returned  to  El  Gbeid  w ith  the  arms  and  cannon 
he  had  taken  from  Hicks,  and  was  preparing  to 
send  lO.iMHi  men  to  Daifour.  Since  the  nuis.sa- 
cre  of  Hicks’s  force  another  Egyptian  column  has 
been  annihilated  near  Suakiii, 

At  jireseut  a corps  of  engineers  has  been  di.s- 
patehed  by  the  Egyptian  government  to  erect  for- 
tifications at  llie  Sieeond  Cataract  and  at  Koreska, 
between  Khartoum  and  Assouan,  and  Baker 
Pasha  is  under  orders  to  leave  Cairo  for  Suakin, 
and  to  endeavor  to  relieve  Khartoum. 

The  provinces  of  the  Upper  Nile  are  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  the  Mahdi's  niissioiiaries, 
and  are  in  such  a ferment  against  the  Christians 
that  the  tloveriior  of  Sio/it  has  advised  the  Amer- 
ican mission  to  withdraw  to  Cairo. 

Altogeilier  the  situation  hxiks  gloomy  enough 
for  the  Khedive  and  his  English  masters,  as  well 
as  for  the  Sultan,  whose  title  of  “Commander  of 
the  Faithful”  El  Mahdi  boldly  challenges. 

A few  years  ago  the  ruler  of  the  Soudan  was 
V)Ut  an  obscure  deiTish ; lie  is  about  forty  years 
old,  tall,  and  of  a eopporv-red  complexion,  and 
tinnoiinees  that  he  knows  that  the  governnient  of 
Egypt  is  false  to  Islam  by  three  marks:  first,  it 
allows  Christians  to  have  churches  ; secondly, 
that  it  protects  tliera ; thirdly,  that  it  taxes  the 
faithful. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

The  Soudan,  roughly  speaking,  may  he  de- 
scribed as  the  enormous  extent  of  country  lying 
■Hoiiih  of  the  great  Saliara  Desert,  between  Abys- 
sinia on  the  east  and  Senegauibia  on  the  west. 
Its  area  and  population  have  heeii  variou.sly  esti- 
mated, and  its  re.sourees  liuve  liren  exaggerated 
or  depreciated  aecoixliiig  to  the  prejudices  of 
travellers. 

The  Fremdi  projectors  of  the  Trans-Saharian 
Railroad  put  down  the  pupiiiiitioii  at  about  fifty 
millioii,  and  described  the  bulk  of  the  country  a.s 
eoiisisting  of  the  rieliest  alluvial  soil  in  tlie  world. 
But  it  is  not  that  part  of  tiie  .<oudaii  in  which  lie 
the  city  of  Timbiietoo  and  Lake  Tchad  U>  which 
the  Htteiilion  of  the  world  is  at  present  directed. 
It  is  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  wliere  the  English  gov- 
criinieiit  of  Egypt  finds  itself  face  to  face  with 
unforeseen  difficulties. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain with  anything  like  accuracy  tlie  (losition  of 
the  victorious  cliief  who,  under  I lie  appellation 
of  El  Maiidi,  has  anniliilated  the  Egyptian  army 
comniaiided  by  General  Hicks,  and  wlio  is  nnw 
threatening  Kiiarloiiin  and  tiic  valley  of  the  Ujs 
per  Nile. 

No  details  of  the  destruolion  of  General  Hicks’s 
army  have  yet  been  received.  Ho  inarched  out 
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THE  ('HRI8TMAS  ROSE. 


In  the  (air  sunny  parlor  stood  a tree 
Renriug  one  snowy  hope,  and  day  by  day 
A maid  witli  flower-like  face  I'eiit  Iciideily 
Above  the  budding  wonder,  lliiis  to  say: 

“ Blow,  blow,  iny  Cliristmus  Rose,  aud  do  no 
AVlieii  Advent  liells  ring  over  hill  and  dale ! 

“ For  then  he  comee .'  he  coimh  .’"—and,  like  a flame, 
A rare  soft  light  lit  up  lier  fair  still  face. 

“ Keep  secret  lu  thy  sweet  heart  iiis  dear  mime. 

And  blow,  my  Christmas  Rose,  tliat  1 may  place 
Tlicc  on  my  breast,  and  he  slioil  See  1 love 
The  flower  he  gave  all  other  flowers  above." 

Then  in  its  soft  green  shield  the  Rose’s  heart 
Throhlved  with  a passionate  longing  for  release, 
Dreaming  of  Christmas  joys,  and  of  the  part 
That  It  might  tveur  in  tliat  bright  feast  of  peace. 
“All  me:”  It  siglietl;  “if  I might  only  rest 
In  snowy  purity  upon  her  breast: 

“If  from  tliat  throne  of  love  1 might  behold 
Tlie  splendid  rooms,  with  box  and  holly  bright, 
Tile  liglited  Christmas  tree,  the  gems  and  gold. 

The  ninideiis  fluttering  in  gleaming  wliito! 

What  liliss  it  vvere  to  thus  sigh  life  away 
On  tier  sweet  breast  through  such  a happy  da.' 

11. 

TUB  1II.OOM. 

Olio  dawn,  when  stars  yet  hung  almvc  the  wood 
And  o’er  the  lake,  the  Advent  hells  rang  clear. 
Trembling  with  )oy,  the  Rose-tree  undcratood 
It  was  the  gladdest  birthday  of  llie  year. 

And  knew  tliat  lovely  in  tlie  dusky  light 

Was  her  one  Rose— now  jierfect,  sweet,  and  u hilc. 

But  in  the  house  there  was  no  sound  of  song, 

No  tripping  feel,  no  laiiglitcr  gay  and  tree. 

Till'  Rose  sighed:  “Oh,  she  is  so  Ion?:  so  loiig! 

.Mas!  my  (list  swret  bloom  she  will  not  see." 
.And  tliiis  ihe  day  went  liy,  lionr  after  hour, 

And  no  one  came  to  greet  tlie  Cliristmus  flower. 
The  pleasant  parlor  was  left  dim  and  still. 

Yet  far  away  tile  sad  Rose  seemoil  to  lie.ir 
Some  strange  sliurp  cry  Hie  empty  cliambcrs  thrill. 

Till  her  wliile  petals  shook  with  nameless  fear: 
.And  then  llie  sun  went  down,  and  liopelcss  gloom 
Touched  llie  wliite  Rose  in  the  desertevl  room. 

Hi. 

But  aliout  mldnlglil,  when  the  room  was  cle.ir. 

Tliere  came  a slow,  sad  footstep,  and  the  Rose 
Felt  on  lier  lieart  /me  lieavy,  iiitler  tear. 

Ah  me!  Iiow  spec/lily  a true  Jove  knows 
When  love  is  fled ! There  was  no  nee/I  to  say, 
“Sweet  Rose,  our  angel  bride  has  ji.assed  away. 
“Come  now  to  sweeten  her  fair  bier.”  .And  so 
Tile  Rose  was  l>orne  to  a ilini  room,  all  cold 
And  stfil.  Then-  was  no  song,  n/>  splendid  glow 
Of  dniicing  maids  in  shimmering  white  and  gold; 
Only  one  fair  dead  nmid,  on  fair  white  bed, 

Witli  snow-zlrops  wan  and  lilies  overspread. 
’•Witliin  licr  small  crossed  hands  on  her  pure  bo.-ist. 
Oh,  happy,  happy  Rose!  This  is  thy  fate. 

To  dream  with  her  in  calm  aud  peaceful  rest. 

While  I,  alas!  must  weep  and  watch  aud  wait." 
And  there  It  lay,  a glory  in  the  gloom, 

A white  sweet  wonder  in  the  while  deatli-rooiii. 

Wet  witli  love’s  tears,  he/iriiig  low,  wliispensl  praVvis, 
Breathing  its  life  In  s/jleiiiii  peace  .away, 

AVas  it  not  lietfer  far  than  /larlhly  caixav, 

Tlie  joy*  and  splendors  of  a festal  day  7 
Pure  maid,  tliat  found  on  Christmas  Go<l’*  glad  rest. 
.And  white  sweet  ClirUtmus  Koso— was  it  not  bcisr; 
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w1>en  in  the  same  position,  looked  blue.  This  seems  to  show  that 
Ihoufrli  the  moon  looks  while,  there  is  really  a certain  degree  of 
ruddine.ss  in  lier  surfaee  tints. 

As  to  the  explanation  of  the  elianged  tint  of  the  sun  a few 
points  are  clear.  It  is  obvious  tliat  the  al)Sorptive  medium  whose 
action  gave  to  the  sun  its  bluish-green  tint  was  in  our  own  almos- 
pliere,  not  in  the  sun  himself.  A.s  the  sun  was  seen  blue  at  Trini- 
dad on  September  2,  it  seems  probable  llmt  the  Java  earthipiake 
had  nothing,  or  little,  to  do  with  the  sun’s  peculiar  tint  in  India 
and  (’eylon;  for  the  blue  sun  t)f  Trinidad  e.an  not  possibly  have 
been  caused  by  the  Java  dist>nbanee.  The  spectroscopic  evi- 
dence seems  to  show  that  the  greenness  of  the  sun  was  due  to  an 
exeeplioiial  development  of  the  rain-band  in  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum.  Tlius  was  oeeasioned  an  al>n(n'inal  absoi'inion  of  rod 
and  orai>ge-red  rays,  leaving  a snpi'rabiindanee  of  rays  from  the 
rest  of  the  speelruui,  and  eonsetpienlly  a tint  of  green. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  an  exidanatiou  advanced  in  A'iRmcc  (whose 
editor  is  supposcil  to  know  something  about  spectrum  analvsis),  bv 
Mr.  \V.  K.  Manley,  I’rineipal  of  the  High  School  of  Madras,  is  en- 
tirely incorrect.  He  finds  in  the  eireumstanee  that  the  color  of 
the  sun  varied  after  the  order  of  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
evidence  that  there  was  some  refracting  medium  in  the  atmosphere 
which  resolved  the  sun’s  rays  into  primary  colors.  This  would  not 
account  for  the  sun  ai)pcaring  green.  There  is  no  sort  of  prism 


which  will  show  the  sun  green,  or  blue,  or  red,  let  the  retracting 
(ptality  of  the  medium  be  what  it  may.  Seen  through  aur  prism 
whatever,  the  sun  would  simply  show  raiubow-tiutod  fringes  on 
opposite  sides  of  a central  and  not  quite  circular  white  disk.  Ab- 
sorption was  manifestly  the  cause  of  the  sun’s  color,  not  simply 
refraction,  though  refraction,  of  course,  took  place,  as  it  always  does. 

A corresjvondent  calls  attention  to  the  eireumstanee  that  in  the 
arctic  rt'gious  the  sun  often  shines  with  a pure  emerald-green  fmt 
all  through  the  day.  


THE  GREEN  SUN  IN  INDIA. 


Rkcf.nt  letters  from  Ceylon  show  that  the  green  or  blue  sun 
was  seen  there  as  a marked  phenomenon  from  the  IHh  to  the 
12lli  September,  inclusive.  The  Cii/lon  Olmrvt-r  contains  some 
interestuig  commuuicatious  on  the  subjt-et.  One  eorrespondent, 
writing  on  Septemlter  12  from  Puleadierakam,  states  that  no  light 
came  from  tlic  sun,  tliougli  he  was  visible,  until  nearly  seven  in  the 
morning.  “ For  the  last  four  days,”  lie  says,  “ the  sun  rises  in 
splendid  green  when  visible;  that  is,  about  ten  degrees  from  tlie 
horizon.  As  he  advances  he  assumes  a beautiful  Itlue,  and  as  he 
oomos  further  on  he  looks  like  a brilliant  blue,  resembling  burn- 
ing siilplmr.  When  about  forty  live  degrees  high  it  is  not  possible 
to  look  at  the  suit  with  tlic  naked  eye;  but  even  wlien  at  the  very 
zenitli”  (moaning,  no  doubt,  the  liigliesl  point  of  his  patli  mar,  but 
not  alisolutely  «/,  tlie  zenith)  the  light  is  blue,  varying  from  a 
pale  blue  early  to  a blight  blue  later  on,  almost  siuiiiar  to  moon- 
liglit  even  at  mid-day.  Tlien,  as  he  declines,  the  sun  assumes  the 
same  changes,  but  vice  verxa.  The  heat  is  greatly  moditied,  and 
there  is  uotbing  like  the  usual  hot  days  of  September.  The  moon, 
now  visible  in  the  afternoon,  looks  akso  tinged  with  lilue  after  sun- 
set, and  as  she  declines  assumes  a most  fiery  color  thirty  degrees 
from  the  zenith.”  It  is  ratlier  singular  that  the  moon  when  near- 
ing the  liorizou  should  have  assumed  a fiery  hue,  while  the  sun. 


A BLOCKADE  ON  BROADWAY. 

The  countryman  who  didn’t  want  to  cross  Broadway  “ till  the 
procession  had  passed”  would  have  waited  long  if  a policeniaa 
haii  not  volunteered  to  pilot  him  through  the  apparently  endless 
tangle  of  carts,  stages,  express  wagons,  and  other  vehicles  that  fill 
the  broad  thoroughfare  from  side  to  side.  Even  old  New-Yorkers, 
accustomed  every  day  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  crossing,  often 
hesitate  and  wait  for  a break  before  making  the  attempt.  A 
weather-beaten  sea-captain,  who  made  nothing  of  Atlantic  storms, 
once  declared  that  he  would  rather  double  Cajte  Horn  than  cross 
Broadway  iu  a jam.  But  formidable  as  the  undertaking  may  ap- 
pear to  a stranger  in  the  city,  very  few  accidents  occur,  even  in 
the  most  crowded  portions  of  the  street 
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.Votive  ('aiiva.ssoi’s  Evorjwhore  Wanted. 

Adtlress  Ptililisliers, 


^ Di;  Pkmv, 
lid  by  dvul 
[.Itir.J 


Send  for  ei 


'^I'eeiflc  nl  wavs  mm 
nr.  Fred, mm'  N.  Y, 


’ppenFus  from 

brair,.'# 


Throat, 

-[.4./e  J 


stand.ard  rel 


^bailee  improves  «, lap 


<-’•  C.  S„v 

SetidsFiirFi 


T’',’’,’^'’rMnniifacii 

nshionBookir. 


ihS  Prince  St,,N.'Y 


Neiv  Y'ork. 


Setidyouraddr, 


prescribed  hv  tile  Ftictilty, 
1 n A laxative  mt.i  rcir 


advertisements! 


for  (’onset  i|)at  ion. 


INDIEN 

GRILLON 


’reparmi  by  E.  (iRILI.ON, 
.Sole  Proprietor. 
Pharmaeieii  nc  I"  t'hisse 


27.  me  Rambittcan.  Parii*. 
.S<.|,1  by  ail  Dntggisle. 
TAMAR,  unlike  pills  and 
tgreeable  to  pike,  and  never 


-MONEY  E.ASY  MADE' 


HAltl’EirS  PEltlODICALS. 

harper  s magazine. Per  Yfiir  $»  W 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY ‘‘  ^ 

HARPER'S  BAZAR " 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE “ ' “ 

harpers  franklin  StiUARE  _ 

LIBRARY  (62  Niimhers) 

TndfX  to  Harper't  Mawifu,  1 to  60.  8to.  Cloth..  4 
Po*to(K  Freo  to  all  mbtoribn*  In  tkt  UniUd  Stoki 
or  Canada, 


MAKl 


■reri  iiook, 
wortli  its 


POWDER 


1^0  rlcHnso  the  Skin. 

Scalp,  and  BIo<k1  ol 
Itcliing,  Scaly,  Pimply, 
Scrofiiloiis,  Inherited,  anil 
t'ontagioiis  Ilnmors,  Bloorl 
Poisons,  Ulcers,  AUsoeseea, 
and  Infantile  Skin  Tor- 
. . tiiK-s.  ilie  t’CTietin.t  Rkmk- 
i.iw,  ure  infalllhle.  fiTTi- 
^ ei'KA  Rksoi.vbnt,  the  new 

^ BI,mk1  Purifier,  Diuretic  ami 

Aperient,  cxiiels  disease 
germs  from  the  blood  ami 
perspiration,  and  t litis  re- 
moves the  canw.  CUTIOOKA, 

instantly  allays  Itching  niid  Iii- 
..ic  Skill  and  Scalp,  heals  Ulcers 
ilie  Complexion.  t’CTioruA  Soas, 

Beumifler  and  Toilet  Requisite,  Is 

•[(ensahle  ill  trmiliiig  skin  disc.ascs,  and  for  rough. 
I‘  -d.  or  greasy  skin,  black  (leads,  blotches,  anu 
li'iii,  irs  (’|iTuu-Bt  RKMKinrB  ar<-  the  only  lii- 
lih-  IiIikmI  piiiiflers  and  skin  beantiffers.  Sold  by 

1 CiTici-RA,  60  cents;  Rksoi.vrnt,  $1 ; 

PrcpHrml  by  Pottkr  Drco  am>  Ciik.m- 


rticlcs — tells  alioiit  Imivs'  V 1 ^ ' 1 

s and  advent II r,*K-is  THE  BOVS’  B(K»K  (oi 
lay  s,*ason.  Sold  liv  dealers  at  ’Fi  cents  a e 
lie  sent  bv  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  -26  e, 

Albert  Sibley  & Co..  Pnhlisliet- 
1’’  and  20  Itosc  St..  New  Y 

W 650  lllustr 
W (rreatwork'’hviw 


m book^,?E* » 

PI UDH ’N  pi: Iti’iu T PI:\ 

The  “EVER  READY  ” 

Mrrfes^h.'k  " f',’*"'"*''"  holder  tlmf 

Z KG  ;■!?  T!'. 

^tisTaclT.  n on  h'?  "*'1  "f  »rdor,'and  to  give 

sat isfat  lion  on  30  day.q  trial,  or  the  moiu-v  will  (le  ro- 
S-'-'lforcircnrars. 

J HN  M.  PI,  K DY  , S04  ItniadiTay,  Sen  York. 

•’’•'•xt  Prlxe  Medal.  Vienna.  IHi.*!. 
f ' VVPT^.>  Manufacturer  of 
b'I  WaPaa  u i I Mi‘erscli;niinGoo<ls, 

''  hoiesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  Clr- 
cnlar  to  399  Broadway.  Factories, 
V lenna  and  69  Walker  .Street,  N.  Y. 


Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  iiever  a i 

freiigtl,.  ami  w(,oi;.s,m D'"’"'’ 

tile  ordinarv  kimls  u.„i  "***■  oconomtcal  thai 

'V*"  «>ulS  o ' low'll'  "r  “I  '^*»bl-i>f<> 
phosphate  potvdera  .Sd  3 

— P'>^”KR  Co,,  io«  vv-aii  Street.  N.  Y 

A CLERGYMAN’S  CUBE.  ^ 

Pretidlng  Kldtrof 

wrltea  ilmi  Uaton,  IK.  fa 

‘ b sufferer  from  Er\glD. 

ndvlJ?d  to 

BABSAPaBiLLA  B»  a remedy  fur  it 

wben*he  hnH  taking  It,  and. 

»eomnll,e^  ^ *’<>“'<'».  found  himself 

iLdiDobjiiiir*  “ ““ 

Ar£/I'$  SARSAPARILLA 

Is  the  raort  perfect  blood-purificr  known  to 
medical  science.  It 

PurlBcs  blood  corrupted  by  Hereditary  Berof. 
uki,  Mieoned  by  Mercury,  or  tainted  by  the 
sequel®  of  Diphtbcrln,  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
other  Contagious  Diseases ; 

Extirpates  from  the  blood  the  germs  of  dls. 
case  Implanted  by  cxccBses  in  Uviiig,and  by 
disorder  of  the  digestive  functions; 

Invigrorates  the  system,  cnrichca  impoverlsbed 
blood,  re-establishes  the  harmonions  worktug 
of  all  the  machinery  of  life ; and 

Curos  nil  maladies  resultant  from  vitiation  of 
the  blood,  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  disease. 

PBEPAReO  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  31as9. 

Sold  by  all  druggists ; Price  $I ; 
atxbuiih^ior  $7. 


H.IRPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square, 


Skill  < 


SOAI*,  2.6  cents. 


Send  for  “ How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


Ol'R  NKW  MAGIC  LANJKRN  '•  * 

MCBOl  h«  b«st.  w » **y*i.*’trf .’.i^.^ll  t'liv-  »»4  U’“ 

i!VNYMRD«-i3/6ASSAnsm^ 

^ The  Nores  TjS'N'iw 

44n,0 


tSWILSON’! 

|.I8HTI|ING  SEWER 

Two  I hoiiaaiKl  >tUehea  a minute.  The  o 


Two  I hoiiaan<l  >tUehea  a minute.  The  only 
aoKolut«|y  Hrat-elaas  Sewlnv  Hochlne  In  the 
world.  Nriit  on  triul.  Warranted  S years. 
Mend  for  llliistruted  Catainrne  and  Circular 
THE  WILMON  HKTW- 
INO  M At  HI  Ai K CO.,  t’hlcoao  or  New  York* 


qnlckly  cleanses  the  head  and  pnrifles 
the  Norweglaii  Balm.  Trial  Jot,  for  a 
***"  events.  Illustrated  pam- 


New  Y ork. 


A GOOD  YEARLY  INCOME, 


Caxtonette  Press,  tS.OO. 

♦W;  will  do  flnl-rlaw  work.  Allsr* 
Send  Steniplurcataluguv.  KiUb.  1347 


Imrge  New  Goid,  Sliver.  Ac.  Ohromo  Cards, no  2 
alike,  mime  on,  10c.  L.JonesJbCo., Nassau,  N.Y. 

^ ONF..rKNT)  HANDSOME  NEW  SKTnr  C’AUllN. 
I*  STAMPS,  y A.  G.  BASSE’iT,  Kuchester,  N.  V. 


Liindbore’ 

Luiidboru' 

LitaMt^MV) 

LutnHmrt:’ 


FerCiime,  Kdenio. 
Perfume,  Marbchal  NIel  Rot 
Perfume,  Alpine  Violet 
Perfume,  Lily  ot  the  Valley, 


take  NOTICE. 


CRAZY  PiHGHWORK 

foe  ft  4oiUr  pftckftg*  of  tWr  bMtifol  i 
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A Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  sliKht 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  devidop 
Into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
mid  lungs,  is  a considorutiou  which  sliouUI 
impel  every  prudent  jicrson  to  Iceeu  at 
hand,  as  a household  remeilv,  a bottle  of 
AVER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  siichinnnediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a cure  in  all  atreelioiis 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  tihysician. 
Prof.  F.  Svveetzer,  of  tlie  Jlaine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says 
"Medical  aclence  h.is  produced  no  otlirr  nno- 
dvno  expectorant  so  good  n»  Ayer'8  Cherhy 
I’ECTOBAL.  Ills  invaluable  for  disease* of llie 
throat  and  lungs.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.L.J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 

111.,  who  says 

"I  have  never  found,  In  thlrtv-Cvo  years  of 
coutinuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  Ayeb’s  Cherry 
rscTORAE,  for  ti^tment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
ond  cures  severe  coughs,  but  Is  more  cffeciivo 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bron^ial  and  pulmonary  uSectious.” 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral  i 

Is  not  a new  claimant  for  popular  confi- 
dence, but  a medicine  winch  is  to-<l;:v 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  rreneratioii 
who  nave  eoine  into  being  biiice  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  iniblic. 

There  is  not  a houscliold  in  which  this 
invahiahle  remedy  has  once  been  in- 
troduciHl  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandon-’d,  mid  there  is  not  a ijcrson 
who  has  ov<r  given  it  a proper  trial 
for  anv  tlirout  or  lung  tliscasc  susccu- 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 
well  bv  it. 

AYER’S  CIIEl'.RY  PECTORAL  lias. 

In  numberless  in  tances,  eured  obstinate 
ea  ses  of  ehronie  Bronchitis,  Luriiygitis, 
and  even  acute  Piieunioiiiii,  imd  lias 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  re(|u'i\  s to  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  pieu-sant  to  tlu?  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  Iioure  wlierc  then;  arc 
♦ children,  ns  tliero  is  riofliiii'.’’  so  good  as 
AATiR'S  CHERRY  PrcTOUAL  for  treat- 
ment of  Croup  imd  Whooping  Cough. 

These  nro  nil  idain  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  by  nnybodv.  and  should  be  re- 
inemberod  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PRKPARF.n  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

liDeiiilCoT 

BROAD  WAY, 

4th  Ave.,  9th  & 10th  Sts.,  York, 

SuecesssorR  to 


A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

(RETAIL.) 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  Car- 
pets and  Upholstery,  Suits,  Cloaks,  Mil- 
linery and  Ribbons,  Furs,  Notions,  Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 
Also  the  “STAR”  brand  of  Underwear, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities,  manufact- 
ured at  our  own  Mills  in  Nottingham, 
England,  and  celebrated  for  its  finish 
and  durability. 

DRYGOODS  DELIYEGEDFREE. 

ALL  DRY  GOODS  ORDERED  OF  US  (WHICH 
WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  MAR- 
KET PRICKS)  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  TO  ANY 
POST-OFFICE  OR  RAILROAD  DEPOT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  PRKK  OF  ALL  .HAIL 
OR  KXPUE»iS  CHAII«i:.<«. 


SAMPLES,  PRICES.  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION 
FURNISHED  FREE. 


these  corsets  have  < 


the  hi|i8  by  St  nip  aud 
buckle,  and  can  bo  made  to  lit  any  form  instantly. 
They  have  no  bones  to  break  over  the  hii>.».  TIm'v 
are  made  with  double  scam,  and  will  not  riu.  They 
have  double  bones  aud  double  steels.  Money  re- 
funded for  any  corset  not  satisfactory.  Beware  of 
Imitations  and  infringements.  Be  sure  tlie  word 
Duplex  is  on  every  corset.  The  great  popularity  of 
the  Celebrateil  Duplex  Corset  has  temptea  unprinci- 
pletl  manufacturers  to  sell  worthless  imitaUons.  We 
shall  prosecute  all  such  mannfacturera  and  dealers 
selling  such  infringements  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Corsets. 

W'e  offer  a few  more  of  our 
Celebratevl  Slieffleld  Forgetl 
Raxors.  Fnll  Hamburg  con- 

. caved.  Sent,  prepaid,  to  any 

i ■ receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

LKWIS  &.  CO.,  21  Park  Place,  New  Torfc. 

INDIAN  Relics,  Agato  Goods,  Curi- 
osities, Spechnens.  Send  Mainp  for 
Catalogue  to  II.  H.  Tanunen  A Co.. 
No.  B Windsor  blk.,  Denver,  Oohx 

»•  home  easily  made.  Costly 
u)  I L Ouiflt  free.  Address  Tans  A Co.,  Angusta,  Maine. 


HAZORS.i 

B<ljlr,>ss  on  receipt  of  One  D 


E.  A.  MQimiSQll, 

IIUOVUWAY, 

Between  intli  unci  ieOtU  Streets 
takes  pleasure  in  atinuunciiig  to  ladies  lookii 
for  .<omelliiii"  very  liundsoiiie  and  fine  in  E’an 
' aud  Ostricli  Keatlu'i- 

FANS, 

H AX  I 4' AKl>-<  A SlhS,  an 

\ POCKETHODKS, 

1 in  OrietiUiV  Icatiier  and  designs,  that  wo  avo  ii< 
j .showing  a cwmploto  tt.sMtrtuieni  for  the  llolida 
to  wiiich  we  invite  the  attention  of  ljuyets 
really  fine  goods. 


tiioEt) 

Cicrfe  C 


Little  Fitz-Jones.  “By  the  way,  Lightwood,  I notice  your  gig  at  the  door; 
mind  giving  me  a lift  up  to  the  Park,  and  there  drop  me — hey,  old  chappie?” 


Will  give  a imiforni 
depth  of  fresli  ink  witli- 
t .-eirniieitl. 


AsE  you  Slationer  lo  show  it. 

Carefully  packed  and  for- 
wartletl  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  price,  ^1.50. 


UPHOLSTERY  DEPAETMENI 

We  are  closing  out,  preparatory  to  taking  t 
.semi-annual  inventory,  a large  line  of  Turcow 
(''rosa  Stripes  for  Curtains;  also,  E'rencli  a 
English  Tapestries  for  Furniture  Coverings, , 
A large  variety  of  Riehly  Embroidered  Pis 
j and  Table  Scarfs,  Laoe  Bed  Sets,  Lace  a 
I Madras  Curtains,  &c.,  kc. 


abtoa()iVtxij  eXj  1 ^)[\l  tSl 


THE  DIPPER  INKSTAND  CO.,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


CASTORIA 


for  Infants  and  Children. 


The  I/)\i>os  AcAbEMV,  in  its  review  of  Dot 
liaven,”  iisk.s : " Arr  all  iht  bf*t  books  this  » 
son  to  eotiif  to  ns  from  Amtrka  ?" 

THE  LAST  COMPLETE  WOK] 

OF 

GUSTAVE  DORL 
THE  RAVEIS 

By  Edoar  Allan  Poe.  With  2(1  Full  - p 


and  overt’ome.s  Tlatulency,  t'ousUpa- 
tion,  Sour  Stomach.  Diarrhoea,  and 
FeverislmesR.  It  insures  health  and 
uatui'al  sleej),  without  iiiorphiiie. 

;o  w-el  l adapted  to  Children  that 
‘ oresefiptiou 
i.  M.  D.. 

Hi  Portland  -Vve.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  gives  our  Children  rosy  cheeki, 

What  cures  their  fevers,  makes  them  sleep  ; 

*Tis  Ca.storIa. 


tVhen  babies  fret  and  cry  by  turns. 

What  cures  their  colic,  kills  their  worm.s. 

But  Castorla. 


What  qtilckly  cures  Constipation, 

Sottr  Stomach,  Colds,  Indigestion, 

But  Castorla. 


Farewell  then  to  Morphine  Syrups, 

Castor  Oil  aud  Paregoric,  and 

Hall  Castorla! 


CENTAUR  LINiMEWT— an  ab.solute  cure  for  Bheuma^ 
ti.siM,  Sprains,  Burns,  Galls,  &c.  The  most  Powerful  and  Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving  aud  Healing  Remedy  known  to  man. 


ACa i:\TS  \VA\TKD 

hEXEK.lL  IiE.lUI!EG,lltD\S 
.IIILIT.IIIY  Ol'Ell.lTIO.XS 

III  the  War  In'tween  tlie  Staie.H,  1801  to  ISft.X,  | 
w ith  PevHonal  Sketch  and  Varrative  of  liis  Ser- 
vices in  the  War  with  Mexico.  ' 

2 vols.,  Octavo,  of  over  600  pp.  each,  j 

WRITTEN  BY  JUDGE  ALFRED  ROMAN,  | 

OF  NEW  ORI.KAN8, 

FORMERLT  OT  OEN.  BEAUREOARD’S  STAIT. 

FROM  NOTE.S  AND  DOCUMENTS  FURNISHED 
BY  OEXEBAL  BEAlREGAKD. 

Prospectn.ses  now  ready.  Person.^  wishing 
gootl  territory  should  »pply  immediately  to 
HARPER  k BROTHERS,  Fra-vklis  Sqi  are,  X.Y. 

PIAIIT  printing  press  $l.  Outfit  PI. 
ulnll  I Salf-inker.  t8  i'.  Script  tri» outfit 
)4(|ra5T*l.a)  extra.  Sample  cards  aud  catalogue. fie; 
w o.  KVANS.  Su  N.  Ninth  8L.  Phil*..  Pa. 

' -J — WJ  lU 

•mvin  ff>/  rrtum  mnU.  Fsll  DevHMlaa  IV.:  " 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT.  FINEST  AND  cnBAPK.ST  MEAT 
FLAVORING  STOCK  FOR  SOUPS,  MADE 
DISHES,  AND  SAUCES. 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 


b M^ical  .lonrnal,"  Ac. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  the  Cac-simlle  of 
Baron  Liebig's  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  the 
I.ab«l.  This  caution  is  iiecessarv-,  owing  lo 
various  cheap  and  Inferior  snbsiitiiies  being 
in  the  market. 

i LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

I OF  MEAT.  To  be  bod  of  all  Storekeeuers,Grocurs, 
and  Chemists.  Sole  .Agents  for  the  United  States 
I (whokisale  only),  C.  DAVID  A CO., 9 Fencbnrch 

Avenue,  London,  England. 

I Sold  wholesale  in  New  York  by  PARK  A TILFORD, 

' SMITH  A VANDERBEEK,  ACKER,  MEUKALL,  A 

I coNDiT.  McKesson  a robbins,  h.  k.  a f.  b. 

I THURBER  a CO.,  W.  H.  SCHIKFFELIN  A CO. 

HAMMERLESS 

GUN 


1/  Addres*  Stinsow  A Ca,  Portland,  Maine. 


Plates  by  (H-stave  Dork.  Title-page  Del 
By  Ei.tiu-  Vkodfr.  Cotument  on  the  P< 
By  F.nvi'Nn  Ci.akence  Stkhvan.  Folio,  0 
mental  Cloth,  <iilt  Kdges,  and  iu  a neat  1 
$10.00.  Uniform  irith  Dori's  “ Ancifnt  .1 
iner.”  Tenth  Thousand  now  ready. 

The  publicntlon  of  •*  The  Raven  ” by  the  Harps 
an  advent  in  American  bookmnktng.  It  is  |>e 
from  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Stedman'b  charming  “ < 
menl  oii  the  poem"  lo  the  Inst  engraving.  Tht 
pogniphy  Is  wilhiint  a flaw.  'ITjo  engraving  Is  be 
fully  done  by  skilled  artists.  VsnnRn  contrlbnl 
ilile-page,  and  Itefore  the  portals  of  the  folio  t 
mighty  angel  at  the  Oates  of  Death  throwing 
light  of  bis  torch  upon  the  approach,  but  guar 
from  profane  touch  the  key  that  opens  to  the 
known  Iteyotid.— CommerWal  Bulletin,  Boston. 

As  to  the  workmanship  of  the  engrnvers,  and 
general  get-up  of  the  volume,  we  will  only  say 
nothing  more  superb  could  Ite  desired  by  the  | 
eutlinslastic  admirers  of  Pok  and  DoaL  * • • At 
the  liest  books  this  season  to  come  to  us  from  A 
leaf— Academy,  London. 

The  noblest  monnnient  which  the  genius  ofnij 
M'orld  artist  has  yet  raised  to  a New  World  pel 
R.  H.  STomiABii,  in  the  Mail  and  ExpieM. 

A volume  which  In  artistic  merit  and  sumiitt 
style  ofprotluctlon  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  .«ki  < 
are  not  marked  by  any  of  the  horrible  cnncrpl 
that  are  found  iu  tiis  illustrations  of  Dante' 
Milton,  but  they  are  snfllclently  unique  to  oa 
the  originality  and  striking  character  of  the 
and  the  pecnllar  genius  of  the  artist.  Being  f 
work  of  DouE,  tlie  series  will  have  special  vi 
not  only  In  present  Interest,  but  as  a pcrmiu 
memorial.  * * * The  Introductory  easay  by  Srnj 
is  a fine  specimen  of  his  power  of  analysl*  *.Tid 
perfect  nppreclatioii  of  genius  In  the  works  of  an- 
il is  a valuable  introduction  alike  to  the  f ;rr 
lu  mnstrntion.".  Tlie  volnmo  itself  i.s  Uv„i. 
commendation.  * * * The  paper  Is  the  fiu.  •! 
letter-press  Is  equal  to  anything  that  h is  eivi 
execnied  In  ihls  country;  the  binding  is  . .i;  ■!.' 
(he  whole  volume  Is  so  e.xqnlsltely  fini-"'  - 
seems  almost  n de.-rcralion  to  turn  os'er  iu  \ v. 
.V.  )'.  Observer. 

As  n series  of  variations  on  a grand  nn-l  r. 
theme  (speaking  of  Gnsinvc  Dore  e inusii.iii.'.  . 
have  herein  something  more  tlinii  inTc’ert.  we 
fascination. -Du.ly  TeUffrtxpk,  L.md.n.. 


Published  by  lUKPEK  * DR0THKB.H,  New  Tot 

tr  Sent  bp  nail,  potftpt  pnpmid,  tv  any  pari  d 
Umtsd  Statm,mnui1rt9r  Tm  Mian. 
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PATENT  SHORT  BAND’  COLLARS 
AND ‘.‘BEAD  EDGE  "CUFFS 
ALWAYS  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


‘"GrET  THE  JLJJLOX 

For  Ihc  Presidcnlial  Year. 

: NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE, 

TJII^  PAPI^Ii* 

IIEAllTILY  REPUBLICAN  IN  POLITICS, 


liJr 


’‘"‘k.ltA. 


reduced  ruler-:  i V«r.  o M™th».  "iVl*  ■Sjn;') 

daily, 'Vith  S.in.luy ''  ;75 

I ).A  i L Y,  wiilioiit  SuiiiUiv.  /-'"J  ^ 

k ■'  »V'| '4^7 'fs, a sin,"!™  '" "SiSSS'""",  ,, , , 
s;, r:’i.v.s;,r,:.a  .« ■>■«. « 

of  Ux  would-l.e  rival-,  il  l|uu  not  utiolruoiue  fau.ily  inpcr,  it  Im- 

Cleriii};  to  the  tasKn  of  the  vk-ioim  , Eiii.lu--tr  moral,  a lioni  ev.-iy  com. 

;;rK\;i:;iEr  »■.  i— ■'-»  

i.  ...c  n-"-  v™;;  i"i;:L-3lv  o's™  i:iw;;,itr;“ls;'li': 

tone,  laru'e  and  leeihle  in  iiniU-  apeialnv  ^ whole  world  best  worth  tlRMittcn- 

i.  dm  i.  prewmed,  and . mat 

nroereaa.  It  warmly  aynipntliiaes 
tdwTivs  fnvora  the  mime  ol  honi-st 
live  Turin.  It  Inm  no  interi'.«t,  for 
rt  for  all  theimoplc  and  the  whole 
i that  of  its  Editor,  and  knows  no 


"VifK  Ta'iiii  NK-  is  alwnvs  on  the  side  of  morality,  trood  order,  reform,  and  1 
with  every  nraelienl  .dfoi  t to  reslrict  the  trallie  in  intoxientinj;  li'l'i'"?.  • ' ! 

lal.or;  and  in  tlie  interest  of  the  Anieriean  \V,.i kiiiL'nian  sni.ports  n I ro  eel 
or  aeainst  corp..rations,  to  hinder  its  taking  tlie  jnst  and  lair  eou rue.  best 
eouniry.  It  is  tlie  orean  of  no  person  or  [action,  is  under  no  control  save 
olilieatioti  save  that  t.i  tlie  piiitlic.  ■*  i 

TiiK  Wkfki.y  Taint  nk  lias  l.een  for  a third  of  a century  the  favorite  of 
It  lias  a larger  and  wider  cirmhition  than  any  other  weekly  issiteU  from  l 
States.  A complete  weekly  newspaper  ol  sixteen,  and  sonteltiin-s  twenty  or  t 
matter  is  believed  by  farmers  to  tie  tlie  best  piili)islie<l.  It  contains  full  mart 
ill  tlie  home  eiicle.  Tliis  year  two  series  of  siieci.nl  articles  will  he  printed, 
fanners.  ICvery  f-rown  iniin  knows  by  his  own  experience  that  yoiiiie  m<’i 
life  if  they  knew  tiie  practical  maxims  that  oneht  to  govern  tlieni,  and  whicl 
wito  hav  i riseti  from  poverty  by  tlieir  own  exi'rlions  to  iiositions  of  power  or 
in  the  e.inrse  of  the  vear,  the  lives  of  a nnintier  ol  proiniiieiit  men,  written  e 
lips,  with  tins  oliieet'in  view.  The  other  series  will  be  upon  imporlaiil  Fani 
'I'liK  .Si  mi-Wki'.ki.y  Tkiiu  nk  is  the  liest  suhstillile  for  the  Itaiiy.  It  has  a 
than  transient  iiiterimt,  and  all  tlie  special  leatiires  of  the  Weekly.  Sixteen 
Tiik  TaiiifNi-;  will  be  indispensable  diirili;L'  the  Presidential  canvass. 

Thu  folldwin*!  hooku  aru  (ilturrd  nn  pruiniiiniH  with  tliu  N\  f.»  ki.y  niul  Sr*.i 
of  tile  World,"  904  tiap'es,  iiiaiis  and  charts,  2^.%  colored  (lia;:rams.  and  G.^ 

Hoiiseh.d.l  Praelice  of  -Medicine,"  2 vols.,  si9  and  942  paces,  illustrated— a 
taiiiin;:  illnstrnteil  “History  of  tlie  I’nile.l  States,"  7.^2  pages;  “ The  Sonali 
Worcester’s  I’lialirideial  Jhrtioii.aries,  latest  editions.  _ _ 

Tits.  Tutiii'.NK  makes  an  olfer  for  tlie  foruialioii  of  Town  Libraries.  Send  for  circular. 

AGUP^NT'rs  w-rVisr'rp:i3  p:vp:iiY  pos'l’-ofp'ICK. 

Circulars  describing  fully  all  Tbiucnk  premiums,  and  samjilc  copies,  sent  free  on  npjdication. 

THE  TRIlU'NE,  Nkw  Youk. 


-KS  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON. 

me  if  I know  which  goe.s  into  wliieh.” 


cr  jirogrcss  in 
■rued  tlie  men 
■xKwill  iirint, 
or  from  tlicir 


rBIUIITFCL  mortautY 

IDWe  AND  BRWHIAL  DISEASE 

m.,i  t,,. 


INVALrAtlLE  Fon 

rheumatism,  catarrh,  colds, 

NEURALGIA,  PILES,  SORE 
EYES.  SORE  FEET, 
etc.,  etc. 

'"'bi’ned 

I'OB  ladies’  BOUDOIR.  ^ 


To  imlliatc  , 
cases.  K„t, 
AM)  TAIi 

^•'ere  (’(il'i 

throat  ] 

'"■ail  I hems, 


bad  developed  the 
me  coin:),  mixitirea 
^ ))rof,>r(io„  aeiiinst 
rnis  ol  lung  diseauM 
'If!  in  a majoiitv'of 
op  Hoitpiioi  xi) 
mm  sulleiing  frorn 
« -'/'IlLMA.  MORE 
re  been  eni,hl,Hl  to 

tre.'‘'Vws‘” 

nil  name;  take’"no 


intr.iduce.r ' 
nml  coi.os 
' liN^A.  etc 
at  trifling  c, 

for  ilALE’s'by' 


ARB  CONSTANTLY  RFOF.IVINO 


'OneATtnute. 

attd  Huiiioiis. 


RECEIVED  THE 


DOFiIESTIC” 

Sewing  Machine 


PERFUMERY! 


LIKE  THE 


TOILET  SOAPS 


Durable, 

Obedient 

Machine. 

Every 

Stitch 

Taken 


UNEXCELLED  BY  ANY, 


llal«'of  s,  "l'I'  "'* 

«at0h  of  Stock  Conipaiiios. 

o.VK  uia^i  im„:„ik„^.bss. 

2000  Claims  Pa^Not  One  Unpaid. 

CU.«I>,PEET(„,nos,.„.P,e,.,,c„,,e„„-,w 

JA8.  R PITCHER.  Secretary.  ' 

Sc  3<53  Broad  «f  a Vs  ]V  V 


Sure  to  Gire  Satisfuction, 


(ipiioral  Oftloo,  Ilion,  Y. 

New  York  Otlicc,  28;i  liroaflway 


FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


WAY  BE  FOUND  WITH  DRUGGISTS. 


Correct 

It  has  special  designs  in  Woodwork  I 
Elegant,  and  Diirahle,  It  has  a litter  se 
t.ian  a.tv  other.  Both  Woodwork  and 

‘’"'y  ” 


M«Kic  LHAterns, 

Kato  » (wlmt  is  It?),  Sk^ 
SslS?  ^ illaflfrate.1  fataio^ 

mention  of  this  pa^r. 

NSORY  BANDAGES. 

cf  hnviUed.  Hitpjmt,  Relief,  Comfort. 

adjustable. 

' jLACEMKST  IMPOSSIBLE. 

JS  / «e«li.K  It  wit)  not  b«  roDwIont  tflU  prawnra. 

perron*  Tension  and  Circular  mailed  ft«e. 
i^Dggists.  S.  K.  a.  UAWSON,  Palentec, 
«lJ6all  safely.  Sanitoga  SprlngK,  N.  I. 

ivATKK.^ 

Superior  to  nil.  Cathartic,  alteraUve.  A specific 
for  dteordetY*  of  Hie  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  eczema, 
malaria,  and  nil  impurities  of  the  blootl.  Avoid 
crM^iiiarsJi  ^vater^  native  and  foreign.  Such  watera 
are  fxwitfVB  IrriUnts  and  impair  the  digestive  or- 
CkM  aaM^lnaj  n.  None  gcnnlne  oftAtmght. 


iOADWAY 


liquid  paints,  roofing, 

mPu  Coyerinjga.  Steam  Packing, 

Mill  Board,  Sheat^g,  Fire  Proof  Coatinga,  Ac. 


H.w.  JOHNS  MFC  CO.  87  MAIDEN  UNE,  N.Y. 


They  are  the  only  ones  that  are  sold  by 
denirra  t h o world  over.  Sends  cents  to  cii^- 

M.  d.  PAILLAJKD  A CO.,  OtM»  Broad- 
way,  ATcw  Vork  City. 


OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Tb«  In. 

Lerfnr* 

8.d(L_. 
Set/  < 


TWINE  and  NEHINt 


By  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE, 

•hor  of  “ How  to  Get  Strong,  nnd  How  to  Stay  So. 
With  IllaRtratlona.  Ifirao,  Cloth,  40  cents. 


MAXcrACTt’Rrn  ny  the 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 

WM  J.  ROOFER  & SON, 

No.  6 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Send^for  pricc-liut,  naming  county  and  state. 


338  A 340Cnna^ 


Gas  Engine 


THE  NEW 
SOMBART 
PATENT 

For  smnli  powers.  S 
fo.,  Hartford,  <-'t. 


^ Published  by  IIARPF.R  * nROTlIER-S  New  York. 

nr  .Siwa  f«/  mail,  posfaffe  prejmul,  lo  any  part  nf  tl 
United  State*,  on  reeeipl  of  the  price. 
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